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WHO, AMID THE DUTIES OF A LABORIOUS PROFESSION, CAN STILL FIND LEISURE 
FOR HOLDING CONVERSE WITH THE PAGES OF ANTIQUITY, AND IN WHOM 
LEGAL ERUDITION IS so HAPPILY ‘BLENDED WITH THE LIGHTER 
Fy GRACES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN LITERATURE, 


THIS WORK 
Is 


AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED, 


‘A FEEBLE RETURN FOR MANY ACTS OF FRATERNAL KINDNESS, AND (IF A Br 
| MAY BE ALLOWED TO EXPRESS HIMSELF IN THIS WAY) AS A TESTIMONIAL 
OF FOND REGARD FOR EMINENT ABILITIES IN UNISON 
‘WITH EMINENT INTEGRITY AND WORTH. 
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' In laying the result of his labours before the public, the author wishes it to 
be distinctly understood, that the present volume is not, as some might per- 
haps imagine, merely an improved edition of the Classical Dictionary of Lem- 
priere, but a work entirely new, and resembling its predecessor in nothing but 
the name. ‘Fhe author owes it, in fact, to himself to be thus explicit in his 
statement, since he would feel but poorly compensated for the heavy toil ex- 
pended on the present work, were he regarded as having merely remodelled, 
given a new arrangement to, the labours of another. So far from this hay- 
ng been done, there are, in truth, but two or three articles, and those quite un- 
portant ones, wherein any resemblance can be traced between Lempriere’s 
york and the present. In every other respect, the Classical Dictionary now 
fered to the public will be found to be as different from Lempriere’s as the 
ure of the case can possibly admit. 
It cannot be denied that Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary was a very pop- 
ilar work in its day. The numerous editions through which it ran would 
show this very conclusively, without the necessity of any farther proof. Still, 
however, it may be asserted with equal safety, that this same popularity was 
mainly owing to the circumstance of there being no competitor in the field. 
asidered in itself, indeed, the work put forth but very feeble claims to pa- 
age, for its scholarship was superficial and inaccurate, and its language 
requently marked by a grossness of allusion, which rendered the book 
ery unfit one to be put into the hands of the young. And yet so strong 
ld had it taken of public favour both at home and in our own country, 
not only were no additions or corrections made in the work, but the very 
a itself of making such was deemed altogether visionary. The author of 
resent volume remembers very well what surprise was excited, when, on 
g been employed to prepare a new edition of Lempriere in 1825, he 
ed the propriety of making some alterations in the text, The answer re- 
ved from a certain quarter was, that one might as well think of making al- 
ations in the Scriptures as in the pages of Dr. Lempriere! and that all an 
tor had to do was merely to revise the references contained in the English _ 
k. When, however, several palpable errors, on the part of Lempriere, _ 
been pointed out by him, and the editor was allowed to correct these and 
s of a similar kind, he still felt the impossibility of presenting the work _ 
the American public in that state in which alone it ought to have appear- 
d, partly from the undue estimation in which the labours of Dr. Lempriere 
ere as yet generally held, and partly from a consciousness of his own ina- — 
lity, through the want of a more extended course of reading, to do justice | 
such, a task. With all its imperfections, however, the edition referred to — 
ll received; and when a second one was soon after called for, tl ? 
er felt himself imboldened to allow the editor the privilege of intro. ” 
more extensive improvements, and of making the work, in fein I point 33 
more deserving of patronage. rar : 
The rep lication of this latter edition in England, an 
ion, connected with such a step, that the original wor 
1eed of improve: ty now broke the charm which had 
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of so many of our own countrymen, and it then began to be conceded on all _ 
sides that the Classical Dictionary of Dr. Lempriere was by no means entitled 
io the claim of infallibility; nay, indeed, that it was defective throughout. 
When the ownership of the work, therefore, passed into the hands of the 
Messrs. Carvill, and a new edition was again wanted, those intelligent and 
enterprising publishers gave the editor permission to make whatever altera- 

- tions and improvements he might see fit; and the Classical Dictionary now 
appeared in two octavo volumes, enriched with new materials derived from 
various sources, and presenting a much fairer claim than before to the atten- 
tion of the student. 

This last-mentioned edition became, in its turn, soon exhausted, and a new 
one was demanded; when the copy-right of the work passed from the Messrs. 
Carvill to the Brothers Harper. ‘To individuals of less liberal spirit, and 
more alive to the prospect of immediate advantage, it would have appeared 
sufficient to republish merely the edition in two volumes, without any farther 
improvement. ‘The Messrs. Harper, however, thought differently on the sub- 
ject. They wished a Classical Dictionary in as complete and useful a form 
as it could. possibly be made; and, with this view, notwithstanding the large 
amount which had been expended on the purchase of the work, the stereotype 
plates were destroyed, though still perfectly serviceable, and the editor was 
employed to prepare a work, which, while it should embrace all that was 
valuable in the additions that had from time to time been made by him, was 
to retain no portion whatever of the old matter of Lempriere, but to supply 
its place with newly-written articles. This has now, accordingly, been done. 
A new work is the result ; not an improved edition of the old one, but a work 
on which the patient labour of more than two entire years has been faithfull 
expended, and which, though comprised in a single volume, will be found 
eontain much more than even the edition of Lempriere in two volumes, 
published by the Messrs. Carvill. Whatever was worth preserving among 

_ additions previously made by the editor, he has here retained ; but, in gene 
even these are so altered and improved as, in many instances, to be difhi 
of recognition; while, on the other hand, all the old articles of Lemprier 
excepting one or two already referred to, have been superseded by new one 

! Such is a brief history of the present work. It remains now to give a g 
eral idea of the manner in which it has been executed. ‘The principal hea 
embraced in the volume are, as the title indicates, the Geography, History 
/ Biography, Mythology, and Fine Arts of the Greeks and Romans. The sub- 
‘ject of Archeology is only incidentally noticed, as it is the intention of the 

author to prepare, with all convenient speed, a Dictionary of Greek and R 

‘ man Antiquities, which will contain an abstract of all the valuable matt 
connected with these subjects that is to be found in the writings of the m 
eminent German philologists. Only a few, therefore, of the more import 
topics that have a bearing on Archeology, are introduced into the presé 
volume, such as the Greek Theatre, and theatrical exhibitions in general, th 
national games of Greece, the dictatorship and agrarian laws of the Romans, 
and some other points of a similar kind. 


Bits 


If the author were asked on what particular subject, among the many that 
are discussed in the present volume, the greatest amount of care had bee: 
_ expended, he would feel strongly inclined to say, that of Ancient Geography 
_ Not that the others have been by any means slighted, and the principal degre 

of labour concentrated under this head, Far from it. But the fact is, tha 
_ ina work like the present, the articles which relate to Ancient Geograph 
by far the most numerous, and, in some respects, the most importan 
ire a large portion of assiduous care. In what relates, therefore, 1 
graphy of former days, the author thinks he can say, without the least i 
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~ putation of vanity, that in no work in the English language will there be found 
- a larger body of valuable information on this most interesting subject than in 
that which is here offered to the American student. In connexion with the 
geography of past ages, various theories, moreover, are given respecting the 
origin and migration of different communities, and some of the more striking 
legends of antiquity are referred to concerning the changes which the earth’s 
surface has from time to time undergone. Some idea of the nature of these 
topics may be formed by consulting the following articles: Agyptus, Ailan- 
tis, Gallia, Grecia, Lectonia, Mediterraneum Mare, Meroé, Ogyges, Pelasgi, 
and Phenicia.- Nor is this all. Books of Travels have been made to con- 
tribute their stores of information, and the student is thus transported in fancy 
to the scenes of ancient story as they at present-appear, and wanders, as it 
were, amid the most striking memorials of the past. ’ 

The Historical department has also been a subject of careful attention. 
Here, again, the origin of nations forms a very attractive field of inquiry, and 
the student is put in possession of the ablest and most recent speculations of 
90th German and English scholarship. The Argonautic expedition, for ex- 
mple, the legend of the Trojan war, events dimly shadowed forth in the 
stant horizon of “‘ gray antiquity ;’’ the origin of Rome, the early movements 
f the Doric and Ionic races among the Greeks; or, what may prove still 
lore interesting to some, the origin of civilization in India and the remote 
ast; all these topics will be found discussed under their respective heads, 
ad will, it is hoped, teach the young student that history is something more 
han a mere record of dates, or a chronicle of wars and crimes. : 
»Particular attention has also been paid to the department of Biography. 
This subject will be found divided into several heads: biographical sketches, 
namely, of public men, of individuals eminent in literature, of scientific char- 
ters, of physicians, of philosophers, and also of persons distinguished in the 
y history of the Christian Church. The literary biographies, in particular, 
it is conceived, be found both attractive and useful to the student, since 
have no work at present in the English language in which a full view is 
i of Grecian and Roman literature. The sketches of ancient mathemati- 
s, and of other individuals eminent for their attainments in science, will 
be found without interest even in our own day. Nor will the medical 
depart altogether unrewarded from a perusal of those biographies which 
fof persons distinguished of old in the healing art. In the accounts, more- 
, that are given of the philosophers and philosophic systems of antiquity, 
ough half-learned sciolists have passed upon these topics so sweeping a 
tence of condemnation, much curious information may nevertheless be ob-. 
ed, and much food for speculation, too, on what the mind can effect by its 
unaided powers in relation to subjects that are of the utmost importance 
sall. The ecclesiastical biographies will also be found numerous, and, it 
oped, not uninteresting. None of them fall properly, it is true, within the _ 
here of a Classical Dictionary, yet they could not well have been omitted, — 
ace many of the matters discussed in them have reference more immediately 
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The subject of Mythology has supplied, next to that of Ancient Geography, © 
largest number of articles to the present work. In the treatment of these, 
s been the chief aim of the author to lay before the student the most im-_ 
speculations of the two great schools (the Mystic and anti-Mystic) 
w divide the learned of Hurope. At the head of the former stands 
, Whose elaborate work (Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Vo eh, 

$ reappeared under so attractive a form through the taste and learning of 
4 igniaut. The champion of the anti-Mystic school appears to be Lob 
Ithough many eminent names are also marshalled on the same side. “Le 
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been the aim of the author to give a fair and impartial view of both systems, 
although he cannot doubt but that the former will appear to the student by | 
far the more attractive one of the two. In the discussion of mythological 
topics, very valuable materials have been obtained from the excellent oc 
Keightley, who deserves the praise of having first laid open to the English 
reader the stores of German erudition in the department of Mythology. In 
all cases, however, reference has likewise been had to the German works from 
which Keightley derived his stores, while, in many instances, materials have 
been obtained from volumes to which Keightley himself does not appear to 
have had access. The author will, he trusts, be pardoned for having intruded 
some theories of his own on several topics of a mythological character, more 
particularly under the articles Amazones, Ast, Io, Odinus, and Orpheus. It is 
a difficult matter, in so attractive a field of inquiry as this, to resist the temp- 
tation of inflicting one’s own crude speculations upon the patience of the 
reader. In preparing the mythological articles, the greatest care has been also 
taken to exclude from them everything offensive, either in language or detail 
and to present such a view of the several topics connected with this departs | 
ment of inquiry as may satisfy the most scrupulous, and make the present 
' work a safe guide, in a moral point of view, to the young of either sex. f 
The department of the Fine Arts forms an entirely new feature in the pres- 
ent work. The biographies of Artists have been prepared with great care 
and criticisms upon their known productions have been given from the most 
approved authorities, both ancient and modern. The information contained — 
under this head will, it is conceived, prove not unacceptable either to the 
modern artist or the general reader. . , ' 
The account of Coins, Weights, and Measures, which accompanied the 
edition of Lempriere in two volumes, has been appended to the present work 
ina more condensed and convenient form. It is from the pen of Abrah 
B. Conger, Esq., formerly one of the Mathematical instructers in Col 
College, but at present a member of the New-York bar. The very 
clearness and ability which characterize this Essay have been fully ack 
edged by its republication abroad in the Edinburgh edition of Potter’s Greei 
Antiquities, and it will be found far superior to the labours of Arbuthnot 
given in the Dictionary of Lempriere. 
____ Before concluding, the author must express his grateful obligations to ] 
friend, Francis Adams, Esq., of Banchory Ternan, near Aberdeen (Scotla 


_  —- Oribasius, Paulus Afgineta, and many other medical biographies scatte 
ri throughout the present work. Mr. Adams is well known abroad as the learn- _ 
ed author of ‘“‘ Hermes Philologicus,”’ and the English translator of ‘“ F 
of Aigina.”” Whatever comes from his pen, therefore, carries with i 
; aoe recommendation of professional talent and sound and accurate sch 
_. With regard to the typographical execution of the present volume the au- 
_ thor need say but little. The whole speaks for itself, and for the unsparing 
liberality of the publishers. In point of accuracy, the author is sure that x 
work of its size has ever surpassed it; and for this accuracy he is mainly i 
_ debted to the unremitting care of his talented young friend, Mr. Henry Drislei 
a graduate of Columbia College, and one of the Instructers in the College 
_ school, of whose valuable services he has had occasion to speak in the prefa 
to a previous work. _ | z. 
Columbia College, March 15, 1841. 
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ABA 


AB, I. acity of Phocis, near and’ to the nght of 
latea, towards Opus. The inhabitants had a tradition 
that they were of Argive descent, and that their city 
was founded by Abas, son of Lynceus and Hypermnes- 
, grandson of Danaus (Paus. 10,35). It was most 
obably of Thracian, or, in other words, Pelasgic ori- 
Abe was early celebrated for its oracle of Apol- 
lo, of greater antiquity than that at Delphi (Steph. 
B.). In later days, the Romans also testified respect 
he character of the place, by conceding important 
leges to the Abeans, and allowing them to live 
der their own laws(Paus.l.c.). During the Persian 
vasion, the army of Xerxes set fire to the temple, and 
arly destroyed it; soon after it again gave oracles, 
ough in this dilapidated state, and was consulted for 
purpose by an agent of Mardonius (Herod. 8, 134). 
Jn the Sacred war, a body of Phocians having fled to it 
for refuge, the Thebans burned what remained of the 
temp! e, destroying, at the same time, the suppliants 
Jiod. S. 16,58). Hadrian caused another temple to be 
much inferior in size. This city possessed also 
and a theatre. Ruins are pointed out by Sir 
(Jiin. 266) near the modern village of Exar- 
. The Scholiast.on Soph. (did. T. 890) men- 
; Abe as acity in Lycia, where Apollo is said to 
ad atemple. But this is pronounced to bean 
the best commentators. (Berk. ad Steph. B.) 
NUM, a city of the Siculi, in Sicily, situated 
teep hill southwest of Messana. Its ruins are 
ed to be in the vicinity of Tizpz. Being an ally 
rthage, Dionysius of Syracuse wrested from it 
the adjacent territory, and founded in its vicin- 
e colony of Tyndaris (Diod. S. 14, 78, 90). 
emy calls this city "Aédxacva, all other writers 
ivov. According to Bochart, the Punic appel- 
was Abacin, from Abac, ‘‘ extollere,” im refer- 
tslofty situation. (Cluver. Sic. Ant. 2, 386.) 
itus, Vid. Basilia. 
NTES, an ancient people of Greece, whose origin 
t ascertained; probably they came from Thrace, 
having settled in Phocis, built the ‘city Abe. 
m. this quarter @ part of them seem to have remo- 
Eubecea, and'hence its name Abantias, or Aban- 
bo, 444). Others of them left Eubcea, and set- 
a time in Chios (Paws. 7, 4); a third band, 
mg with some of the Locri from the Trojan war, 
n to the coast of Epirus, settled in part of 
tia, inhabited the city Thronium, and gave 
é Abantis to the adjacent territory (Paus. 5, 
»). The Thracian origin of the Abantes is contest- 
y Mannert (8, 246), though supported, in some de- 
ree, by Aristotle, as cited by Strabo. They had a 
stom of cutting off the hair of the head before, and 
ng it to grow long behind (JI. 2, 542). Plutarch 
Thes. 5) states, that they did this to prevent the 
emmy; /-‘ they always boldly fronted, from seizing 
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them by the fore partof their heads. The truth is, they 
wore the hair long behind as a badge of valour, and so 
the scholiast on Homer means by dvdpeiacg yapwv. 
The custom of wearing long hair characterized many, if 
not all of the warlike nations of antiquity ; it prevailed 
among the Scythians, who were wont also to cut off the 
hair of their captives as indicative of slavery (Hesych. 
—Bayert Mem. Scyth. in comment. Acad. Petr. 1732, 
p- 388); and also among the Thracians, Spartans, 
Gauls (Galli comati), and the early Romans (intonsi 
Roman). As to the origin of this custom among the 
Spartans, Herodotus (1, 82) seems to be in error, in da- 
ting it from the battle of Thyrea, since Xenophon (Lac. 
Pol. 11, 3) expressly refers it to the time of Lycur- 
gus (Plut. Vit. Lys. 1). The practice of scalping, 
which, according to Herodotus (4, 64), existed among 
the ancient Scythians (Casaub. ad Athen. 524), and 
is still used by the North American Indians, appears 
to owe its origin to this peculiar regard for the hair of 
the head. -The greatest trophy for the victor to gain, 
or the vanquished to lose, would be a portion of what 
each had regarded as the truest badge of valour, and the 
skin of the head would be taken with it to keep the 
hair together. On the other hand, shaving the head 
was a peaceful and religious custom, directly opposed 
to that just mentioned. It-was an indispensable rite 
among the priests of Egypt (Herod. 2, 36); and even 
the deities in the hieroglyphics have their heads with- 
out hair. Hence, too, may be explained what is said 
of the Argippzi, or Bald-headed Scythians (Herod. 4, 
23). No one offered violence to them; they were ac- 
counted sacred, and had no warlike weapons. Were 
they not one of those sacerdotal colonies which, mi- 
grating at a remote period from India, spread them- 
selves over Scythia, and a large portion of the farther 
regions of the West ? \ 

Axpanrias, and ABantiApgs, I. a patronymic given 
to the descendants of Abas, king of Argos, such as 
Acrisius, Danae, Perseus, Atalanta, &c. (Ovid, Met. 
4, 607).—II. One of the ancient names of Eubea: 
Vid. Abantes; Pliny (4, 12) and Priscian (Perieg. 
_544) both use this term; Strabo (444) calls it Abantis. 

ABANTIDAS, a tyrant of Sicyon, in the third cen- 
tury B.C. He seized upon the sovereign power, 
after having slain Clinias, who was then in charge of 
the administration. _Clinias was the father of the cele- 
brated Aratus, and the latter, at this time only seven 
years of age, narrowly escaped sharing the fate of his 
parent. . (Plut. Vat. Arat. 2.) u 

Azantis, Vid. Abantias IT. par r 

Asaris, I. a Scythian, or Hyperborean, mentioned 


| by several ancient writers. JIamblichus ‘states. that 


Abaris was a disciple of Pythagoras, and performed 
‘many wonders with an arrow received from Apollo 
(Vit. Pythag.,p. 28, ed. Kuster). Herodotus informs 
us (4, 36), that he was carried on this arrow over the 
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whole earth without tasting food. But there are strong 
doubts as to the accuracy of the text given by Wes- 
seling and Valckenaer. ‘The old editions read w¢ rov 
diorov meplédepe oddév orteduevoc, which agrees with 

the account given in the Fragment of Lycurgus cited 

by Eudocia (Villois. Anecd. 1, 20), where he is said 

to have traversed all Greece, holding an arrow as the 
symbol of Apollo. The time of his arrival in Greece 

1s variously given (Bentl. Phal. 95). Some fix it in the 

3d Olympiad (Harpocr—Suid.),others in the 21st, 
others much lower. One authority is weighty: Pin- 

dar, as cited by Harpocration, states that Abaris came 

to Greece while Croesus was king of Lydia. An ex- 
traordinary occasion caused his visit. The whole earth 

was ravaged by a pestilence; the oracle of Apollo, 
being consulted, gave answer that the scourge would 

only cease when the Athenians should offer up vows 

for all nations. Another account makes him to have 

left his native country during a famine (Villois. Anecd. 
l. c.). He made himself known throughout Greece as | 

a performer of wonders ; delivered oracular responses 
(Clem. Alex. Str. 399); healed maladies by charms 

or exorcisms (Plato, Charm. 1, 312, Bekk.); drove 
away storms, pestilence, and evils. His oracles are 

said to have been left in writing (Apollon. Hist. Com- 
ment. c. 4. Compare Schol. Aristoph. p. 331, as 
emended by Scaliger). The money obtained for these 
various services, Abaris is said to have consecrated, on 

his return, to Apollo (Jambl. V. P. 19), whence Bayle 
concludes, that the collecting of a pious contribution 
formed the motive of his journey to Greece (Dict. 
ist. et Crit. 1, 4). He formed also a Palladium out 

of the bones of Pelops, and sold it to the Trojans (Jui. 
Firmicus,16). Modern opinions vary : Brucker (Hist. 
Phil. 1, 355.—Enfield,1, 115) regards him as one who, 

like Empedocles, Epimenides, Pythagoras, and others, 
went about imposing on the vulgar by false preten- 
sions to supernatural powers ; and Lobeck (Aglaoph. 

vol. i., p. 318, seg.) is of the same opinion. Creuzer 
(Symb. 2, 1, 267) considers Abaris as belonging to the 
curious chain of connexion between the religions of 

the North, and those of Southern Europe, so distinctly 
indicated by the customary offerings sent to Delos 
from the country of the Hyperboreans. The same 
writer then cites a remarkable passage from the Hial- 
marsaga: ‘From Greece came Abor and Samolis, 
with many excellent men; they met with a very cor- 

dial reception ; their servant and successor was Herse 

of Glisisvalr.” The allusion here is evidently to 
Abaris and Zamolxis ; and if this passage be authen- 

tic, Abaris would have beena Druid of the North, and 

the country of the Hyperboreans the Hebrides. The 
doctrines of the Druids, as well as those of Zamolxis, 
resemble the tenets of the Pythagorean school, and 

in this way we may explain that part of the story of 
Abaris which connects him with Pythagoras (Origen. 
Philos. 882, 906, ed. de la Rue.—Chardon de la Ro- 
chette, Melang. de Crit. vol. i., p. 58). Unfortunate- 

ly, the Saga of Hialmar is by the ablest critics of the 
North considered a forgery (Miiller’s Sagabibl. 2, 663). 
i Still, other grounds have been assumed for making Ab- 
a aris a Druidical priest; and the opinion is maintained 
by several writers (Toland’s Misc. Works, 1, 181.— 
Higgins’ Celtic Druids, 123.—Southern Rev. 7, 21.) 
One argument is derived from Himerius (Phot. Bibl. 
“vol. ii, p. 374, ed. Bekker), that he travelled in Celtic 
costume; in a plaid and pantaloons. Creuzer, after 
some remarks on this history, indulges in an inge- 
_ nious speculation, by which Abaris becomes a personi- 
fication of writing, and the doctrines communicated by 

it, as well as the advantages resulting from these doc- 

. trines, and from science or wisdom in general. As 
( the Runic characters of the North are here referred to, 
a part of his argument rests on the etymology of “ Ru- 
nic,” rinnen, runen, “ to run,” “to move rapidly along.” 
This, together with the arrow-like form of most of 
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them, will make Abaris, travelling on his arrow, to be 
him that moves rapidly along, Runa, the scribe, prophet, 
deliverer ; and, at the same time, the personification of 
writing, as the source of all knowledge, and of safety to 
man. Thus the legend of Abaris may mark the prop- 
agation of writing from the summits of Caucasus, for 
spreading civilization as well to the Greeks, as the na- 
tions of the North. For other speculations, compare 
Miller (Dorier, 1, 364) and Schwenk (Etymol.-Myth. 
Andeut. 358), who see in Abaris the god himself, Apol- 
lo ’Adapetc or ’Agaioc, “luminous,” under the Macedo- 
nian form “A6apic, become his own priest (Creuzer,2, 1, 
269).—II. A city of Egypt, called also Avaris ("Abapic, 
or Avapic). Manetho places it to the east of the Bu- 
bastic mouth of the Nile, in the Saitic Nome (Joseph. 
c. Ap. 1, 14). Mannert identifies it with what was 
afterward called Pelusium; for the name Abaris dis- 
appeared, when the shepherd-race retired from Egypt, 
and the situation of Pelusium coincides sufficiently 
with the site of Abaris, as far as authorities have 
reached us. Manetho, as cited by Josephus, says, that 
Salatis, the first shepherd-king, finding the position 
of Abaris well adapted to his purpose, rebuilt the city, 
and strongly fortified it with walls, garrisoning it wit 

a force of 240,000 men. To this city Salatis repaired 
in summer time, in order to collect his tribute, and 
to pay his troops, and to exercise.his soldiers with the 
view of striking terror into foreign states. Manetho 
also informs us, that the name of the city had an an- 


cient theological reference (xaAovuévyy 0 ax6 Two¢ 
apxaiac Seodoyiac Avapw). Other writers make the 


term Abaris denote ‘‘a pass,” or “‘ crossing over,” 
name well adapted to a stronghold on the borders. 
Compare the Sanscrit upari (over, above), the Gothic 
ufar, the Old High German ubar, the Persian eber, 
the Latin super, the Greek imép, &c. a 

Asarnis, or -us, I. a name given to that part of 
Mysia in which Lampsacus was situate. Venus, ac 
cording to the fable, here disowned (arnpvijcaro) her 
offspring Priapus, whom she had just brought forth, 
being shocked at his deformity. “Hence the appella- 
tion. The first form Aparnis, was subsequently altered 
to Abarnis (Steph. B.).—II. A city m the above-men- 
tioned district, lying south of Lampsacus (Steph. B:). 

Asas, I. or Anus, a mountain of Armenia Major ; 
according to D’Anville, the modern Abi-dag, accordi 
to Mannert (5, 196), Ararat; giving rise to the 
ern branch of the Euphrates. (Vd. Arsanias. 
river of Albania, rising in the chain of Cauca’ 
falling into the Caspian Sea. Ptolemy calls it A 
On its banks Pompey defeated the rebellious Al 
(Plut. Vit. Pomp. 35).—II. The 12th king 
gos, son of Belus, some say of Lynceus and H 
nestra ; father of Proetus and Acrisius; said t 
built Abe ; reigned 23 years, B.C. 1384. (P 
16 ; 10, 35.—Apollod. 2, 2..—IV. A Latin chi 
assisted A‘neas against Turnus, and was 
Lausus (Ain. 10, 170, &c.).—V. A soothsa 
whom the Spartans erected a statue for his ser 
to Lysander, before the battle of Augospotamos. 
is called by some writers Hagias (‘Ayiac). Consult 
Wesseling, ad Herod. 9, 33, and Paus. 10, 9. 

Azasitis, a district of Phrygia Epictetus, in the 
cinity of Mysia ; in it was the city of Ancyra, and 
according to Strabo (576), the Macestus or Megis 
arose. 


Axitos. Vid. Phile. 


a 


of Sidon, so poor that, to maintain himself, he w 
‘ina garden. When Alexander took Sidon, h 
him king, and enlarged his possessions for his 
terestedness. (Justin, 11, 10.—Curt. 4, 1.) 
jrus Siculus (17, 46) calls him Ballonymus, a co 
tion of the true name as given by Curtius and Ji 
 Wesseling (ad Diod. S. 1. c.) considers the word equ 
alent, in the Phenician tongue, to Abd-al-anim, 
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vus Dei predaioris,” and thinks that the latter part of 
the compound, anim, may be traced in the name of the 

god Anammelech (2 Kings, 17, 31). Gesenius (Gesch. 
der Hebr. Sprache und Schrift, 228) makes Abdalon- 
imus, as an appellation, the same with Abd-alonim, 
“ Servant of the gods.” 

Anpera, I. a city of Thrace, at the mouth of the 
Nestus: Ephorus (Steph. B.) wrote in sing. ‘A6dypor, 
but the plural is more usual, ra "A6dnpa. Thé Clazo- 
menian Timesius commenced founding this place, but, 
in consequence of the Thracian inroads, was unable to 
complete it ; soon after, it was recolonized by a large 
bedy of Teians from Ionia, who abandoned their city, 
when besieged by Harpagus, general of Cyrus (Herod. 
1, 168). Many Teians subsequently returned home ; 
yet Abdera remained no inconsiderable city. There 
are several other accounts of the origin of this place, but 
the one which we have given is most entitled to credit. 
The city of Abdera was the birthplace of many distin- 

guished men, as Anaxarchus, Democritus, Hecateus, 
and Protagoras ; the third, however, must not be con- 
founded with the native of Miletus. (Creuzer, Hist. 
a frie Gr. Fragm. 9, 28.) But, notwithstanding the 
celebrity of some of their fellow-citizens, the people of 
era, as a body, were reputed to be stupid. In the 
iads of Erasmus, and the Adagia Veterwm, many 
gs record this failing ; Cicero styles Rome, from 
» stupidity of the senators, an Abdera (Hp. ad Att. 
16); Juvenal calls Abdera itself, ‘‘the native land 
blockheads”’ (vervecum patriam, 10, 50 ; compare 
jal, 10, 25 ; ‘‘ Abderitane pectora plebis”). Much 
this is exaggeration. _Abdera was the limit of the 
rysian empire to the west (Thuc. 2, 29). It after- 
rd fell under the power of Philip; and, at a later 
d, was delivered up by one of its citizens to Eume- 
king of Pergamus (Diod. S. Fragm. 30, 9, 418, 
Bip.). Under the Romans it became a free city (Abde- 
ra labera), and continued so even as late as the time of 
-liny (4, 11). It was famous for mullets, and other 
orio, ap. Athen. 3, 37.—Archestr. ap. eund. 7, 
n the middle ages Abdera degenerated into a 
small town, named Polystylus, according to the 
' zantine historian, Curopalate (Wasse, ad Thuc. 2, 
ruins exist near Cape Baloustra. (French 
, 180, § 3.)—II. A town of Hispania Betica, 
Malaca, in the territory of the Bastuli Peeni, 
the coast; Strabo calls the place Atdnpa 
Ptolemy “A6dapa, Steph. B. *A6dnpa, a coin 
ius Abdera (Vaillant, col. 1, p. 63.—Rasche’s 
et Num. 1, 23). It was founded by a Pheeni- 
lony, and is thought to correspond to the mod- 
wa. (Ukert’s Geogr. 2, 351.) 
eRUS, a Locrian, armour-bearer of Hercules ; 
pieces by the mares of Diomedes, which the 
varring against the Bistones, had intrusted to 
‘e. According to Philostratus (Icon. 2, 35), 
les built the city of Abdera in memory of him. 
Abdera I.) 
LLA, a town of Campania, northeast of Nola, 
ded by a colony from Chalcis, in Eubea, according 
in(20, 1). Its ruins still exist in Avella Vecchia. 
as was Abella, it possessed a republican govern- 
etaining it until subdued by the Romans; the 
ts Abellanz, are frequently mentioned by an- 
iters; the only fact worthy of record is, that 
ritory produced a species of nut, nu Abellana 


kapvov Tlovrixéy, ‘Hpaxdewrexdy or Aer- 
Oy ( ‘or. 1, 179.—Athen. 2,42). The tree it- 
f is the kaptéa Iovrix«i, and corresponds to the 


gus, class 21. (Fée, Flore de Virgile, 223.) 
BELLINUM, I. now Alellino, a city of the Hirpini, 
jamnium ; the inhabitants of which were called, 


al. 67).—II. A city of Lucania, near the source of 
b : ite 
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wylus of Virgil, and the corylus Avellana of Lin- 
| Oriental aspirate. 
istinction’sake, Abellinates Protropi (Plin. 3, 2.— 
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the Aciris ; called Abellinum Marsicum. It is thought 
by Cluver (Ital. Antiq. 2, 1280) and D’Anville (Geogr. 
Ane. 57) to accord with Marsico Vetere (Cramer’s 
Ane. Italy, 2, 379). 

Asearus, I. a name common to many kings of Edes- 
sa, in Mesopotamia ; otherwise written Abagarus, Ag- 
barus, Augarus, &c. The first monarch of this name 
(Euseb. H. FE. 1, 13) wrote a letter to our Saviour, 
and received a reply from him (wid. Edessa). ‘The 
genuineness of these letters has been much disputed 
among the learned. (Cave’s Lit. Hist. 1, 2.—Lard- 
ner’s Cred. 7, 22.)—I. ‘The name, according to some 
authorities, of the Arabian prince or chieftain who 
perfidiously drew Crassus into a snare, which proved 
his ruin; called.”Ax6apoc by Appian (B. P. 34), 
‘Apiduvnce (Plut. Crass. 21), Avyapog (Dio Cass. 40, 
20). 


Axia, the southernmost city of Messenia, on the 
eastern shore of the Messenian Gulf.. Pausanias (4, 
30) identifies it with Ire, ‘Ipy, one of the places offer- 
ed by Agamemnon to Achilles (J/. 9, 292), Abia, to- 
gether with the adjacent cities of Thuria and Phere, 
separated from Messenia, and became part of the 
Achean confederacy ; afterward they again attached 
themselves to the Messenian government. At a later 
period, Augustus, to punish the Messenians for having 
favoured the party of Antony, annexed these three 
cities to Laconia. But this arrangement continued 
only for a short time, since Ptolemy and Pausanias 
include them again among the cities of Messenia. A 
small village, Zamata, stands on or near the site of 
Abia. (Polyb, Exc. de Legat. 53.) 

Asi, a Scythian nation, supposed by the earlier 
Greeks to inhabit the banks of the Tanais. Homer is 
thought to allude to them, M/. 13, 6, where for dyavéay, 
some read ’A6iwv te. By others they are supposed to 
be identical with the Macrobii. The name ‘Aécou is 
thought by Heyne (ad. JI. 1. c.) to allude to their living 
on lands common to the whole nation, or to their hay- 
ing a community of goods, or perhaps to their pov- 
erty, and their living in wagons, Curtius (7, 6) states, 
that these Abii sent ambassadors to Alexander with 
professions of obedience. But the Macedonians en- 
countered no Abii; they only believed that they had 
found them. The name they probably had learned 
from Homer, and knew that they were a people to the 
north, forming part of the great Scythian race. Sup- 
posing themselves, therefore, on the banks of the Ta- 
nais, they gave the name Adz to the people, who had 
sent ambassadors, merely because they had heard that 
the Abii dwelt on that river. 

Asiua, or Ab¥a, I, a mountain of Africa, opposite 
Calpe (Gibraltar), supposed to coincide with Cape Ser- 
va. Itisanelevated point of land, forming a peninsula, 
of which a place named Ceuta closes the isthmus. 
Of the two forms given to the name of this mountain 
by ancient writers, that of Adyla is the more common. 
The name is written by Dionysius (Perieg. 336), 
*AAvbn. According to Avienus (Ora Marit. 345), 
Abila is a Carthaginian or Punic appellative for “ any 


tecedent to ol of Eustathius. Calpe itself is 
only Aliba shorten 


it, with the opposite Calpe, a 
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conspicuous place in the Greek mythology (vid. Her- 
culis Columne, and Mediterraneum Mare).—II. A city 
of Palestine, 12 miles east of Gadara (Euseb. v. "A6eA 
’"Aurédov). Ptolemy is supposed to refer to it under 
the name Abida, an error probably of copyists (Man- 
nert,6, 1, 323).—III. A city of Ceelesyria, now Belli- 
nas, in a mountainous country, about 18 miles north- 
west of Damascus. Ptolemy gives it the common 
name “AésAc. Josephus calls it "AéeAa, and also 
’Abehuayéa, the latter coming from the Hebrew name 
Abel Beth Maacha, or Abel Malacha (Reland, Palest. 
520). It was the capital of Abilene, a province over 
which Lysanias was tetrarch (Luke,3, 1). 

ABILENE, a district of Ccelesyria, the capital of 
which was Abzla.(Vid. preceding article, No. III.) 

AgnoBa, according to Ptolemy (2, 11), a chain of 
mountains in Germany, which commenced on the 
banks of the Menus, now Mayne, and, running be- 


tween what are now Hesse and Westphalia, terminated | 


in the present Duchy of Paderborn. Out of the north- 
eastern part of this range, springs, according to the 
same authority, the Amisus, now Ems. Subsequent 
writers, however, seem to have limited the name Abno- 
ba to that portion of the Black Forest where the Dan- 
ube commences its course, and in this sense the term 
is used by Tacitus. A stone altar, with ABNOBA 
inscribed, was discovered in the Black Forest in 1778 ; 
and in 1784, a pedestal of white marble was found 
in the Duchy of Baden, bearing the words DIANAE 
ABNOBAE. ‘These remains of antiquity, besides 
tending to designate more precisely the situation of 
the ancient Mons Abnoba, settle also the orthography 
of the name, which some commentators incorrectly 
write Arnoba. (Compare La Germame de Tacite, par 
Panckouke, p. 4, and the Atlas, Planche deuxiéme.) 
ABonitTicHos, a small town and harbour of Paphla- 
gonia, southeast of the promontory Carambis. It was 
the birthplace of an impostor, who assumed the char- 
acter of ®sculapius. Lucian (Pseud. 58) states, 
that he petitioned the Roman emperor to change the 
name of his native city to Ionopolis, and that the re- 
quest of the impostor was actually granted. The 
modern name Jneboli is only a corruption of Ionopolis. 
(Marcian, Peripl., p. '72.—Steph. B.) 
_  Axporrcines, a name given by the Roman writers 
to the primitive race, who, blending with the Siculi, 
founded subsequently the nation of the Latins. The 
name is equivalent to the Greek adréyOovec, as indi- 
cating an indigenous race. According to the most 
credible traditions, they dwelt originally around Mount 
Velino, and the Lake Fucinus, now Celano, extending 
as far as Carseoli, and towards Reate. This was 
Cato’s account (Dionys. H. 2, 49); and if Varro, 
who enumerated the towns they had possessed in 
those parts (Id. 1, 14), was not imposed on, not only 
were the sites of these towns distinctly preserved, as 
well as their names, but also other information, such 
as writings alone can transmit through centuries. 
Their capital, Lista, was lost by surprise; and exer- 
tions of many years to recover it, by expeditions from 
Reate, proved fruitless. Withdrawing from that dis- 
trict, they came down the Anio ; and even at Tibur, An- 
temne, Ficulea, Tellena, and farther on at Crustume- 
rium and Aricia, they found Siculi, whom they sub- 
dued or expelled. The Aborigines are depicted by 
Sallust and Virgil as sayages living in hordes, without 
manners, law, or agriculture, on the produce of the 
chase, and on wild fruits. This, however, does not 
ee with the traces of their towns in the Apen- 
nmes ; but the whole account was, perhaps, little else 
than an ancient speculation on the progress of man- 
‘ind from rudeness to tivilization. ©The Aborigines 


hy 


are said to have revered Janus and Saturn. The latter 


a 


taught them husbandry, and induced them to choose 


_ settled habitations, as the founders of a better way of 
mth ancient race, as has already been re- 
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marked, blending with a remnant of the Siculi, sprang 
the nation of the Latins; and between Saturn and 
the time assigned for the Trojan settlement, only three 
kings of the Aborigines are enumerated, Picus, Fau- 
nus, and Latinus. (Miebuhr, Rom. Hist. 1,62, Cambr.) 

As to the name of this early race, the old and genu- 
ine one seems to have been Casci or Cassei (Saufeius 

in Serv. ad Ain. 1, 10)-; and the appellation of Abo- 
rigines was only given them by the later Roman wri- 
ters. (Heyne, Excurs. 4, ad Ain. 7.) Cluver, and 
others, have maintained the identity of the Aborigines 
and Pelasgi, a position first assumed by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. Mannert (9, 436) thinks, that the 
Pelasgi were a distinct race, who, on their arrival in 
Italy, united with the people in question, and that 
both became gradually blended into one race, the 
Etrurian. Some are in favour of writing Aberrigines, 
and refer to the authority of Festus, who so styles them 

as having been wanderers (ab, erro), when they took . 
possession of that part of the country where they sub- _ 
sequently dwelt. In this Festus is supported by the 
author of the Origin of the Romans, but the opinion - 
is an incorrect one. : r 

Asorras. Vid. Chaboras. 

-ApraDiras, a king of Susa, who submitted, with 
his army, to Cyrus, when he learned that his wife Pan- 
thea, who had been made prisoner by the latter, was 
treated by him with great kindness and humanity. 
He was subsequently slain in fighting for Cyrus. His 
wife, unable to survive his loss, slew herself upon his 
corpse. Cyrus erected a monument to their memory. 
(Xen. Cyrop. 5, 6, &c.) ¥ 

AprincaTul, a nation of Gaul, situate, according t 
the common opinion, on the western coast, north of — 
the Liger, or Loire, and whose capital, Ingena, is sup- 
posed to coincide with Avranches (D’ An. Geogr. Anc.— 
Cellar. Geogr. Ant. 1,161, Schw.). If we follow Ptol-. 
emy, this people rather seem to have occupied what 
would now correspond to a part of Eastern Nor- 
mandy, in the district of Ouche, and stretching from 
the vicinity of the Alle to the banks of the Seine 
(Mannert, 2, 167). 

Asro, I. an Athenian, who wrote on the festivals . 
and sacrifices of the Greeks. His work is lost. 
(Steph. B. s. v: Bérn.)—II. A grammarian of Rhodes, — 
who taught rhetoric at Rome in the reign of Aus 
tus. He was a pupil of Tryphon. (Suzd. s. v.)— 
A grammarian, who wrote a treatise on The 
now lost.—IV. An Athenian, son of the orator Ly 
gus. (Plut. Vit. X. Orat.)—V. An Argive of n 
luxurious and dissolute life, who gave rise t 
proverb, “A6pwvo¢ Bioc (Abronis vita). (Erasm 
p. 487.) 

Axsrocomas, a son of Darius, by Phratagun 
ter of Otanes. He accompanied Xerxes in his 
cian expedition, and was slain fighting bravely 
Thermopyle. (Herod. 7, 224.) 

Axsropratvus. Vid. Parrhasius. 

Asrontus, Silo, a Latin poet, of the Augustan 
and the pupil of Porcius Latro. He wrote some fables 
now lost. (Senec. Swasor. 2, 28.) » According 
Vossius (de Poet. Lat. 2), there were two of this 
name, a father and son. : 

ABrRosTOLA, a town of Galatia, on the frontier 
Phrygia, and, according to the Itinerary, twenty- 
miles from Pessinus. It is recognised by Ptol 
(p. 120), who assigns it to Phrygia Magna. 

Asrora, the wife of Nisus, king of Megaris. As 
a memorial of her private virtues, Nisus, after } 
death, ordered the garments which she wore to 1 
‘come models of female attire in his kingdom. | 
according to Plutarch, the name of the Megari 
Gddbpwwa. (Quest. Grec.p. 294.) 

_ Asroronum, a town of Africa, near the 

no and identical with Sabrata. (Vid. Sabr 

— Assinran. Vid Apsynthii, 
os ¢ i 


a er oe 
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Axsyrripes, islands at the head of the Adriatic, in 
the Sinus Flanaticus, Gulf of Quarnero; named, as 
tradition reported, from Absyrtus the brother of Me- 
dea, who, according to one account, was killed here. 
(Hygin. 23.—Strabo,315.—Mela,2, 7.—Pliny,3, 26.) 
Apollonius Rhodius (4, 330) calls them Brygeides, 
and states (v. 470) that there was in one of the group 
a temple erected to the Brygian Diana. Probably 
the name given to these islands was a corruption of 
some real apellation, which, though unconnected with 
the fable, still, from similarity of sound, induced the 
poets to connect it with the name of Medea’s’ brother. 
The principal island is Absorus, with a town of the 
same name. (Pol. 63.) These four islands are, in 
modern geography, Cherso, Osero (the ancient Abso- 
rus), Ferosina, Chao. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 1, 137.) 

Apsyrtos, a river falling into the Adriatic Sea, 
near which Absyrtus was murdered. ‘The more cor- 
rect form of the name, however, would seem to have 

been Absyrtis, ar, following the Greek, Apsyrtis 
) caynpri), Consult Grotius and Corte, ad Luc. 


 Pharsal. 3, 190. 
O Abra (‘Aauptoc), a son of Avetes, and brother 
of Medea. According to the Orphic Argonautica (v. 
1027), Absyrtus was despatched by his father with a 
lge force in pursuit of Jason and Medea, when their 
ight was discovered. Medea, on the point of falling 
into the hands of the young prince, deceived him by 
a stratagem, and the Argonauts, having slain him, 
east his body into the sea. The corpse, floating about 
some time, was at last thrown up on one of the 
ands, thence called Absyrtides. According to Apol- 
ius Rhodius (4, 207), Absyrtus, having reached the 
driatic before the Argonauts, waited there to give 
em battle. Mutual fear, however, brought about a 
eaty, by which the Argonauts were to retain the 
fleece, but Medea was to be placed in one of the 
neighbouring islands, until some monarch should de- 
; pe 8 whether she ought to accompany Jason, or return 
with her brother. Medea, accordingly, was placed on 
an island sacred to Diana, and the young prince, by 
treacherous promises, was induced to meet his sister 
by nignt in order to persuade her to return. In the 
midst of their conference he was attacked and slain 
by Jason, who lay concealed near the spot, and had 
ted this scheme in accordance with the wishes 
The body was interred in the island. 
e accounts differ from the common one, 
makes Medea to have taken her brother with 
her flight, and to have torn him in pieces to 
er father’s pursuit, scattermg the limbs of the 
prince on the probable route of her parent. 
st account makes the murder of Absyrtus to have 
place near Tomi, on the Euxine, and hence the 
given to that city, from the Greek rou7, sectio ; 
s Absyrtus, or Apsyrtus, is said to have been so 
om amd and ovpw. (Hygin. 23.—Apollod. 1, 
—Cic. N. D. 3, 19.—Ovid, Trist. 3, 9, 11.— 
,ad Apollod. l. c.) According to the Orphic 
m, Absyrtus was killed on the banks of the Pha- 
in Colchis. Ancient writers differ also as to the 
ig prince’s name; by some he is styled Absyrtus, 
ers Metapontius; by Diodorus Siculus (4, 45) 
s. Consult Wesseling, ad loc. : 
a river of Britain, now the Humber. Cam- 
it.,p. 634) derives the ancient name from the 
word Aber, denoting the mouth of a river, 
The appellation will suit the Humber 
as it is rendered a broad estuary by 


remely well, as it 
the waters of the Ouse. > 
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He wrote in Greek an historical account of the 

haldeans, Babylonians, and Assyrians, some frag- 
mts of which have been preserved for us by Euse- 
y Cyrill, and Syne 

hatus, from his’ ha 


ellus 


Rk.3 


DENuS, J. a pupil of Berosus, flourished 268° 


II. A surname of Palz-| 
en a native of Abydos. | a 
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Huet (Demonst. Evang.,p. 99) thinks that he was the 
same with the Abydenus first named, but the opinion 
is an erroneous one. 

Asypos, I. a celebrated city of Upper Egypt, north- 
west of Diospolis Parva. Strabo (818) describes it as 
once next to Thebes in size, though reduced in his 
days to a small place. The same writer mentions the 
palace of Memnon in this city, built on the plan of the 
labyrinth, though less intricate. Osiris had here a 
splendid temple, in which neither vocal nor instru- 
mental music was allowed at the commencement of 
sacrifices. Plutarch (de Is. et Os. 359, 471, Wytt.) 
makes this the true burial-place of Osiris, an honour 
to which so many cities of Egypt aspired; he also in- 
forms us that the more distinguished Egyptians fre- 
quently selected Abydos for a place of sepulture. 
(Zoéga,de Obel. 284.—Crenzer’s Comment. Herod. 1, 
97.) All this proves the high antiquity of this city, 
and accounts for the consideration in which it was held. 
Ammianus Marcellinus states (19, 12) that there was 
a very ancient oracle of the god Besa in this place, to 
which applications were wont to be made orally and 
in writing. (Compare Huseb. H, E. 6,41.) Abydos 
is now a heap of ruins, as its modern name, Madfuné, 
implies. The ancient appellation has been made to 
signify, by the aid of the Coptic, “ abode, or habita- 
tion, common to many.”’ (Crewzer,l. c.,1, 100.)—II. 
An ancient city of Mysia, in Asia Minor, founded by 
the Thracians, and still inhabited by them after the 
Trojan war. Homer (J/. 2, 837) represents it as un- 
der the sway of prince Asius, a name associated with 
many of the garliest religious traditions of the ancient 
world (wd. Asia). At a later period the Milesians 
sent a strong colony to this place to aid their com- 
merce with the shores of the Propontis and Euxine. 
(Strabo,591.—Thuc. 8, 62.) Abydos was directly on 
the Hellespont, in nearly the narrowest part of the 
strait. This, together with its strong walls and safe 
harbour, soon made it a place of importance. It is re- 
markable for its resistance against Philip the Younger, 
of Macedon, who finally took it, partly by force, partly 
by stratagem. (Polyb. 16, 31.) In this quarter, too, 
was laid the scene of the fable of Hero and Leander. 
Over against Abydos was the European town Sestos ; 
not directly opposite, however, as the latter was some- 
what to the north. The ruins of Abydos are stillto be 
seen on a promontory of low land, called Nagara-Bor- 


| nou, or Pesquies Point. (Hobhouse’s Jowr. 2,217, Am. 


ed.) Wheeler has rectified in this particular the mis- 
take of Sandys (Voyage, 1, 74), who supposed the mod- 
ern castle of Natolia to be on the site of the ancient 
Abydos. The castles Chandk-Kalessi, or Sultanie- 
alessi, on the Asiatic side, and Chelit-Bawri, or Ke- 


| lidir-Bahar, on the European shore, are called by the 


Turks Bogaz-Hessarleri, and by the Franks the old 
castles of Natolia and Roumelia. The town of Cha- 
nak-Kalessi, properly called Dardanelles, has extend- 
ed its name to the strait itself (Hobhowse, 215). Over 
the strait between Abydos and Sestos, Xerxes caused 
two bridges to be erected when marching against 
Greece, and it was here that, seated on an eminence, 
where a throne had been erected for him, he surveyed 
his fleet, which covered the Hellespont, while the 
neighbouring plains swarmed with his innumerable 
troops. (Herod. 7,44.) The intelligent traveller above 
quoted remarks : “The Thracian side of the strait, 
immediately opposite to Nagara, is a strip of stony 
shore, projecting from behind two cliffs ; and to this 
spot, it se the European extremities of Xerxes’ 


poi f shore called from that circum- 
o 5 oF) 


ave been applied, for the height of the . 
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cian side, except at the bottom of deep bays, the 
choice of which would have doubled the width of the 
passage. Sestos was not opposite to the Asiatic town, 
nor was the Hellespont in this place called the Straits 
of Sestos and Abydos, but the Straits of Abydos. 
Sestos was so much nearer the Propontis than the 
other town, that the ports of the two places were 30 
stadia, or more than 3 1-2 miles from each other. 
The bridges were on the Propontic side of Abydos, 
but on the opposite quarter of Sestos ; that is to say, 
they were on the coasts between the two cities, but 

“nearer to the first than to the last.’ (Hobhouse, J. c.) 
The ancient accounts make the strait in this quarter 
seven stadia, or 875 paces, broad, but to modern tray- 
ellers it appears to be nowhere less than a mile 
across. 

Apyua. Vid. Abila. 

Acacgsium, a town of Arcadia, situate on a hill call- 
ed Acacesius, and lying near Lycosura, in the south- 
western angle of the country. Mercury Acacesius 
was worshipped here (Paws. 8, 36). Some make the 
epithet equivalent to pydevoc kaxov rapaituoc, nullius 
mali auctor, ranking Mercury among the dez averrunce 
(Spanh. ad Callum. H. in D. 143.—Heyne,ad Il. 16, 
185), 

Acacius, I. a disciple of Eusebius, bishop of Cesa- 
rea, whom he succeeded in 338 or 340. He was sur- 
named Movéd@aduoc (Luscus), and wrote a Life of 
Eusebius, not extant; 17 volumes of Commentaries 
on Ecclesiastes ; and 6 volumes of Miscellanies. Aca- 
cius was the leader of the sect called Acacians, who 
denied the Son to be of the same substance as the 
Father. (Socr. Hist. 2, 4.—Epiph. Her. 72.—Fabr. 
Bibl. Gr. 5, 19.—Cave’s Lit. Hist. 1, 206.)—Il. A 
patriarch of Constantinople in 471, who established 
the superiority of his see over the eastern bishops. 
He was a favourite with the Emperor Zeno, who pro- 
tected him against the pope. ‘Two letters of his are 
extant, to Petrus Trullo, and Pope Simplicius. (Theo- 
dor. 5, 23.—Cave,1, 417.)—III. A bishop of Bercea, as- 
sisted at the Council of Constantinople in 381. (The- 
odor. 5, 32.)—IV. A bishop of Mytilene, in Armenia 
Minor, present at the Council of Ephesus in 431, and 
has left in the Councils (vol. 3) a Homily against 
Nestorius (Nicephor. 16, 17.—Cave 1, 417).—V. A 
bishop of Amida, distinguished for piety and charity 
in having sold church-plate, &c., to redeem 7000 Per- 
sian prisoners on the Tigris, in Mesopotamia. His 
death is commemorated in the Latin church on April 
9th. (Socr. 7, 21.—Fabr. Bibl. Gr. 5, 19.—Crabbe, 
Mist. Dict. s. v.) 

Acapimia, a public garden or grove in the suburbs of 
Athens, about 6 stadia from the city, named from Acad- 
emus or Hecademus, who left it to the citizens for gym- 
nastics (Paus. 1, 29). It was surrounded with a wall 
by Hipparchus (Swzd.) ; adorned with statues, temples, 
and sepulchres of illustrious men ; planted with olive 
and plane trees ; and watered by the Cephissus. The 
olive-trees, according to Athenian fables, were reared 
from layers taken from the sacred olive in the Erech- 
theum (Schol. Gid. Col. '730.—Paus. 1, 30), and af- 
forded the oil given as a prize to victors at the Pana- 
thenzan festival (Schol. 1. c—Suad. v. Mopiat). The 
Academy suffered severely during the siege of Athens 
by Sylla; many trees being cut down to supply tim- 
ber for machines of war (Appian, B. M. 30). Few 

retreats could be more favourable to philosophy and 
the Muses. Within this enclosure Plato possessed, a’ 
part of his humble patrimony, a small garden, in which 
_ he opened a school for the reception of those inclined 
to attend his instructions (Diog. L. Vit. Plat.). Hence 
arose the Academic sect, and hence the term Academy 
nany early honours, 
ition Academia is 
sophical writings, especially in 
ah oF demic sect. In this 


/presents to navigators as they approach the island 


‘to demand Helen. 


| course, which forbade approach to the shore, a, non 
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sense, Diogenes Laertius makes a threefold division of 
the Academy, into the Old, the Mzddle, and the New. 
At the head of the Old he puts Plato, at the head of 
the Middle Academy, Arcesilaus, and of the New, La- 
cydes. Sextus Empiricus enumerates five divisions of 
the followers of Plato. He makes Plato founder of 
the lst Academy; Arcesilaus of the 2d; Carneades of 
the 3d; Philo and Charmides of the 4th; Antiochus of 
the 5th. Cicero recognises only two Academies, the 
Old and New, and makes the latter commence as above 
with Arcesilaus. In enumerating those of the Old 
Academy, he begins, not with Plato, but Democritus, 
and gives them in the following order: Democritus, 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Parmenides, Xenophanes, 
Socrates, Plato, Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, 
Crates, and Crantor. In the New, or Younger, he 
mentions Arcesilaus, Lacydes, Evander, Hegesinus, 
Carneades, Clitomachus, and Philo. (Acad. Quest. 
4, 5.) If we follow the distinction laid down by Di- 
ogenes, and alluded to above, the Old Academy will 
consist of those followers of Plato who taught the 
doctrine of their master without mixture or corruption ; 
the Middle will embrace those who, by certain inno- 
vations in the manner of philosophizing, in some meas- 
ure receded from the Platonic system without entirely 
deserting it; while the New will begin with those who 
relinquished the more obnoxious tenets of Arcesilaus, 
and restored, in some measure, the declining reputa- 
tion of the Platonic school.—II. A Villa of Cicero 
near Puteoli (Pliny,31, 2). As to the quantity of the 
penult in Academia, Forcellini (Lex. Tot. Lat.) makes 
it common. Bailey cites Dr. Parr in favour of its being 
always long in the best writers. Maltby (in Morell’s 
Thes.) gives ’Axadnuia, and ’Axadjueca. Hermann 
(ad Aristoph. Nub. 1001) makes the penult of Axadnuia ; 
short by nature, but lengthened by the force of the ac- 
cent, as the term was.in common and frequent use. 
(Compare the remarks of the same scholar, in his 
work de Metris, p. 36, Glasg.) f 
Acabrmus, an ancient hero, whom some identify 
with Cadmus. According to others (Plut. Thes. 32), | 
he was an Athenian, who disclosed to Castor and 
Pollux the place where Theseus had secreted their 
sister Helen, after having carried her off from Sparta ; 
and is said to have been highly honoured, on this ac- 
count, by the Lacedemonians. From him the garden 
of the Academia, presented to the people of Athi 
is thought to have been named (vid. Academi 
AcaLaNpDRus, or ACALYNDRUsS, a river of 
Grecia, falling into the Bay of Tarentum. Pl 
2) places it to the north of Heraclea, but inc 
since, according to Strabo (283), it flowed in the 
cinity of Thurii. The modem name, according 
D’Anville, is the Salandrella ; but, according to h 
nert (9, 2, 231), the Roccanello. ; 
Acamantis, I. aname given to the island of Cy- 
prus, from the promontory Acamas. (Steph. B.)- 
An Athenian tribe. i ¥ 
Acimas, I. a promontory of Cyprus, to the n¢ 
west of Paphos. It is surmounted by two sugarlo 
summits, and the remarkable appearance which it th 


this side, caused them, according to Pliny (5, 31), 
give the name of Acamantis to the whole island. 
A son of Theseus and Phedra. He was depute 
accompany Diomede, when the latter was sent to 
During his stay at Troy he bec 
the father of Munitus by Laodicea, one of the daugl 
ters of Priam. He afterward went to the Trojan wa 
and was one of the warriors enclosed in the w 
horse. On his return to Athens, he gave name 
tribe Acamantis. (Paus. 10, 26.—Quint. Sm. | 
Hygin. 108.) s ra 
Acampsis, a river of Colchis, running into the Eux 
ine ; the Greeks called it Acampsis from its impeti 


a « 


~ 
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xdupic, inflectio. This name more particularly applied 
to its mouth ; the true appellation in the interior was 
Boas. (Arrian, Per. M. Eux. 119, Blanc.) 
Acanruus, I. a city near Mt. Athos, founded by a 
colony of Andrians, on a small neck of land connect- 
ing the promontory of Athos with the continent. Stra- 
bo (Epit. 1. 7, 330) places it on the Singiticus Sinus, 
as does Ptolemy (p. 82), but Herodotus distinctly fixes 
it on the Strymonicus Sinus (6, 44 ; 7; 22), as well as 
Scymnus (v. 646) and Mela (2, 3), and their. opmions 
must prevail against the two authors above mentioned. 
Mannert (7, 451) supposes the city to have been pla- 
ced on the Singiticus Sinus, the harbour on the Sinus 
Strymonicus. On the other hand, Gail (Geogr. 
d Hérod. 2, 280.—Atlas, Ind. 2.—Anal. des Cartes, 
p. 21) makes two places of this name to have existed, 
one on the Strymonicus, the other on the Singiticus 
Sinus. Probably Erissos is the site of ancient Acan- 
thus. Ptolemy speaks of a harbour named Panormus, 
probably its haven (p. 82.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 1, 
262.— Walpole’s Collect. 1, 225.) The Persian fleet 
; despatched under Mardonius, suffered severely in 
_ doubling the promontory of Athos; and Xerxes, to 
guard against a similar accident, caused a canal to be 
dug through the neck of land on which Acanthus was 
situated ; through this his fleet was conducted. . (He- 
4 7, 22.) From the language of Juyenal (10, 178), 
and the general sarcasm of Pliny (5, 1, “ portentosa 
ecie mendacia’”’), many regard this account of the 
al as a fable, invented by the Greeks to magnify the 
edition of Xerxes, and thus increase their own re- 
own. But vestiges of the canal were visible in the 
me of Adlian (H. A. 13, 20); modern travellers also 
cover traces of it (Choiseul-Gouffier, Voy. Pitto- 
sque 2, 2, 148.— Walpole, 1. c.).—II. A city of 
izypt, the southernmost in the Memphitic Nome. 
Ptolemy gives it a plural form, probably from the 
thorny thickets in its vicinity, dxavfar: Strabo (809) 
adopts the singular form, as does also Diodorus Sicu- 
97). Ptolemy places this city 15 minutes dis- 
m Memphis; D’Anville and Mannert agree in 
ing it with Dashur. 

_ Acarnania, a country of Greece Proper, along the 
western coast, having Autolia on the east. The natu- 
Jundary on the AXtolian side was the Achelous, 
was not definitely regarded as the dividing limit 

period of the Roman dominion. (Strab. 450.) 
ania was for the most part a productive country, 
od harbours (Scylaz 13). 


é with their neighbours; they were almost con- 
tly engaged in war against the A‘tolians, and con- 
ntly remained far behind the rest of the Greeks 
ture. 
mce within their territories; for Anactorium 
,eucas were founded by Corinthian colonies, and 
d no part of the nation, though they engrossed 
y all its traffic. Not only Leucadia, indeed, but 
» Cephalenia, Ithaca, and other adjacent islands, 


arnania, though, politically considered, they did not 


33.) The Acarnanians and A‘tolians were de- 
from the same parent-stock of the Leleges or 
though almost constantly at variance. The 
portant event for the Acarmanians was the ar- 
nong them of Alcmzon, son of Amphiaraus, 


is own followers into one nation. 


The inhabitants, | 
er, were but little inclined to commercial inter- 


Hence, too, we find scarcely any city of 


‘e commonly regarded as a geographical portion of 


ig to it, being inhabited by a different race. (Man- 


with a band of Argive settlers a short time | f 
r ee and united the inhabitants | was 


were called Acarnania, and the | I 
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or Taphians. According to some, it was derived from 
Acarnas, son of Alemwon (Strabo, 462.—A pollod. 3, 
7, 7.—Thuc. 2, 102.—Paus. 8, 24). But the remark 
just made relative to the silence of Homer about the 
Acarnanes seems to oppose this. More likely the ap- 
pellation was grounded on a custom, common to the 
united race, of wearing the hair of the head cut very 
short, dxapne, @ intens., and xefpe, in imitation of the 
Curetes, who cut their hair close in front, and allowed 
it to grow long behind (vid. Abantes); The A®to- 
lians and Acarnanians were in almost constant hostil- 
ity against each other, a circumstance adverse to the 


idea of a common origin. It is curious, however, that — 


the AXtolians appear to have had no other object in 
view, in watring on their neighbours, than to compel 
them to form with them one common league; which 
they would scarcely have done towards persons of a 
different race. (Mannert,8, 46.) This constant and 
mutual warfare so weakened the two countries event- 
ually, that they both fell an easy prey to the Macedo- 
nians, and afterward to the Romans. The latter peo- 
ple, however, amused the Acarnanians in the outset 
with a show of independence, declaring the country to 
be free, but soon annexed it to the province of Epirus. 
The dominion of the Romans was far from beneficial 
to Acarnania; the country soon became a mere wil- 
derness ; and as a remarkable proof, no Roman road 
was ever made through Acarnania or A‘tolia, but the 
public route lay along the coast, from Nicopolis on the 
Ambracian Gulf to the mouth of the Achelous. (Man- 
nert,8, 60.) The present state of Acarnania (now 
‘Carnia) is described by Hobhouse (Journ. 174, Am. 
ed.) as a wilderness of forests and unpeopled plains. 
The people of Acarnania were in general of less re- 
fined habits than the rest of the Greeks; and from 
Lucian’s words (Dial. Meretr. 8, 227., Bip.), youpioxoc¢ 
"Akapvavtog, their morals were generally supposed to 
be depraved. Independently, however, of the injus- 
tice of thus stigmatizing a people on slight grounds, 
considerable doubt attaches to the correctness of the 
received reading, and the explanation commonly as- 
signed to it, Guyetus conjectures “Ayapveve, and 
Erasmus, explaining the adage, favours this correction. 
(Compare Bayle, Dict. Hist. 1, 40.) The Acamani- 
ans, according to Censorinus (D. NV. 19), made the year 
consist of but six months, in which respect they re- 
sembled the Carians; Plutarch (Num. 19) states the 
same fact. (Compare Fabricti Menol. p. 7.) 
Acarnas and AmpHotéRus, sons of Alemeon and 
Callirhoé. Alemzon having been slain by the brothers 
of Alphesibea, his former wife, Callirhoé obtained from 
J upiter, by her prayers, that her two sons, then in the 
cradle, might grow up to manhood, and avenge their 
father. On reaching man’s estate, they slew Pronous 


and Agenor, brothers of Alphesibcea, and, soon after, 


Phegeus her father. Acarnas, according to some, gave 
name to Acarnania ; but vd. Acarnania. (Paws. 8, 24.) 

Acastus, son of Pelias, king of Iolcos in Thessaly. 
Peleus, while in exile at his court, was falsely accused 


by Astydamia, or, as Horace calls her, Hippolyte, the © 


wife of Acastus, of improper conduct. ‘The monarch, 
believing the charge, led Peleus out, under the pre- 
hunt, to a lonely part of Mount Pelion, and 
g deprived him of every means of defence, 
90sed to the wild’ beasts. Chiron came to 


h he gave to Peleus as a means of de- 


| merely driven 
| 13, 25.—Apo 


ing received for this purpose a sword from 
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(Heins. ad Ovid. Fast. 3, 55), the wife. of Faustulus, 
shepherd of king Numitor’s flocks. She became fos- 
ter-mother of Romulus and Remus, who had been 
found by her husband while exposed on the banks of 
the Tiber and suckled by a she-wolf. Some explain 
the tradition by making Lupa (‘‘she-wolf”’) to have been 
a name given by the shepherds to Larentia, from her 
immodest character (Plut. Rom. 4); a most improba- 
ble solution. We have here, in truth, an old poetic 
legend, in which the name Larentia (Lar), and the an- 
imals said to have supplied the princes with sustenance 
(vid. Romulus), point to an Etrurian origin for the fa- 
ble. When the milk of the wolf failed, the wood- 
pecker, a bird sacred to Mars, brought other food ; oth- 
er birds, too, consecrated to auguries by the Etrurians, 
hovered over the babes to drive away the insects. 
(Niebuhr’s Rom. Hist. 1, 185.)—I. The Romans 
yearly celebrated certain festivals, called Larentalia, 
a foolish account of the origin of which is given by 
Plutarch (Quast. Rom. 272). ‘There is some resem- 
blance between Plutarch’s story and that told by He- 
rodotus (2, 122) of Rhampsinitus, king of Egypt, and 
the goddess Ceres; and it may, therefore, like the lat- 
ter, have for its basis some agricultural or astronomical 
legend. (Consult Bachr, ad Herod. 1. ¢.) 

Accia, or, more correctly, Atia, the sister of Julius 
Ceasar, and mother of Augustus. Cicero (Pil. 3, 6) 
gives her a high character. She was the daughter of 
M. Atius Balbus. (Cic. l. c.—Suet. Aug. 4.) 

Acotus, L., a Roman tragic poet, more correctly 
written Attius. (Vid. Attius, and compare Seyfert, 
Lat. Sprachl. p. 95.—Grotefend, Lat. Gram., $176, 
2d ed.—Baehr, Gesch. Rom. Lat. vol. i., p. 80, m 
notis.)—II. More correctly Attius Tullus, leader of 
the Volsci in the time of Coriolanus. (Vid. Attius.) 

Acco, a general of the Gauls, at the head of the 
confederacy formed against the Romans by the Se- 
nones, Carnutes, and ‘Treviri. Cmsar (B. G. 6, 4, 44), 
by the rapidity of his march, prevented the execution 
of Acco’s plans; and ordered a general assembly of 
the Gauls to inquire into the conduct of these nations. 
Sentence of death was pronounced on Acco, and he 
was instantly executed. 

Acii, a seaport town of Pheenicia, a considerable 
distance south of Tyre. On the gold and silver coins 
of Alexander the Great, struck in this place with 
Phoenician characters, it is called Aco. The Hebrew 
Scriptures (Judges, 1, 31) term it Accho, signifying 
“straitened” or ‘confined.’ Strabo calls it ’AK7 
(758). It was afterward styled Ptolemais, in honour 
of Ptolemy, son of Lagus, who long held part of south- 
ern Syria under his sway. The Romans, in a later 
age, appear to have transformed the Greek accusative 
Ptolemaida into a Latin nominative, and to have des- 
ignated the city by this name ; at least it is so writ- 
ten in the Jtin. Antonin. and Hierosol. The Greeks, 
having changed the original name before this into 
Ay, connected with it the fabulous legend of Her- 
cules having been bitten here by a serpent, and of his 
having cured (dxéouav) the wound by a certain leaf. 
(Steph. B. v. WroAguaic.) The compiler of the Biym. 
Magn. \imits the name of ’Aic) to the citadel, but as- 
signs a similar reason for its origin, (Compare the 
learned remarks of Reland, on the name of this city, 
in his Palest., p. 535, seq.) Accho was one of the 
cities of Palestine, which the Israelites were unable 
to take (Judges, 1, 31). The city is now called Acre, 
more properly Acca, and lies at the northern angle of 
the bay, to which it gives its name, which extends, in 
a semicircle of three leagues, as far as the point of 
Carmel. During the Crusades it sustained several 
sieges. After the expulsion of the Knights of St. John, 
it fell rapidly to decay, and was almost deserted till 
Sheikh Daher, and, after him, Djezzar Pasha, by re- 
pairing the town and harbour, made it one of the first 
places og coast. In modern times it has’ been 
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rendered celebrated for the successful stand which it 
made, with the aid of the British, under Sir Sidney 
Smith, against the French, under Bonaparte, who was 
obliged to raise the siege after twelve assaults. The 
strength of the place arose in part from its situation. 
The port of Acre is bad, but Dr. Clarke (Travels, 6, 
89) represents it ux better than any other along the 
coast. All the rice, the staple food of the people, én- 
ters the country by Acre; the master of which city, 
therefore, is able to cause a famine over all Syria. 
This led the French to direct their efforts towards the 
possession of the place. Hence, too, as Dr. Clarke 
observes, we find Acre to have been the last position 
in the Holy Land from which the Christians were ex- 
elled. 

4 Acitum, a town of Cisalpine Gaul, among the Eu- 
ganei, north of Patavium, and east of the Medoacus 
Major, or Brenta. It is now Asola. (Plin. 3, 19.— 
Ptol. 63.) 

Acerbas, a priest of Hercules at Tyre, who mar- 
ried Dido, the sister of Pygmalion the reigning mon- 
arch, and his own niece. Pygmalion murdered him 
in order to get possession of his riches, and endeay- 
oured to conceal the crime from Dido; but the shade 
of her husband appeared to her, and disclosing to her 
the spot where he had concealed his riches during 
life, exhorted her to take these and flee from the coun- 
try. Dido instantly obeyed, and leaving Pheenicia, 
founded Carthage on the coast of Africa. (Vid. Dido.) 
Virgil calls the husband of Dido Sicheus; but Seryi- 
us, in his commentary, informs us, that this appella- 
tion of Sicheus 1s softened down from Sicharbes. 
Justin (18, 4) calls him Acerbas, which appears to be 
an intermediate form. Gesenius (Phen. Mon., p. 414) 
makes Sicharbas come from Isicharbas (‘vir gladii’) 
or Masicharbas (“ opus gladii,” i, e., qui gladio omnia 
sua debet), If we reject the explanation of Servius, 
the name Sicheus may come from Zachi, ‘ purus, 
justus.”” 

Acrrran, J. a town of Cisalpine Gaul, west of Cre- 
mona and north of Placentia’; supposed to have oc- 
cupied the site of Pizzighetone; called by Polybius 
(2, 34) ’Ayvéppar, and regarded as one of the strong- 
holds of the Insubres. It must not be confounded with 
another Celtic city, Acara ("Axapa, Strabo, 216), or 
Acerre (Plin. 3, 14), south of the Po, not far from Fo- 
rum Lepidi and Mutina (Mannert,9, 170): Tzschucke 
incorrectly reads ’"Ayépaz for "Akapa, making the two 
places identical. (T'zsch. ad Strab. 1. c.)—IIL. A city 
of Campania, to the east of Atella, called by the 
Greeks ’Ayé/pat, and made a Municipium by the Ro- 
mans at a very early period (Livy,8, 14). It remain- 
ed faithful when Capua yielded to Hannibal, and was 
hence destroyed by that commander. It was subse- 
quently rebuilt, and in the time of Augustus received 
a Roman colony, but at no period had many inhabi- 
tants, from the frequent and destructive inundations of 
the Clanius. (Irontinus, de Col. 102.—Virg. G. 2, 
225, et Schol.) The Modern Acerra stands nearly on 
the site (Mannert, 9, '780). 

AcERsECOmEs, a surname of Apollo, signifying “ wn- 
shorn,” i. e., ever young (Juv. 8, 128). Another form 
is dkepexouyc.. Both are compounded of & priv., 
kelpo, fut., Alol. képow, to cut, and K6un, the hair of 
the head. ‘The term is applied, however, as well to 
Bacchus as to Apollo. (Compare the Lat. intonsus, 
and Ruperti,ad Juv. 1. c.) 

Acss, a river of Asia, on the confines, according to 
Herodotus (8, 117), of the’ Chorasmians, Hyrcanians, 
Parthians, Sarangeans, and Thamaneans. ‘The mi 
tories of all these nations were irrigated by it, through 
means of water-courses ; but when the Persians con- 
quered this part of Asia, they blocked up the outlets 
of the stream, and made the reopening of them a 
source of tribute. The whole story is a very improb- 
able one. Rennell thinks that there is some allusion 
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in it to the Oxus or Ochus, both of which rivers have 
undergone considerable changes in their courses, partly 
by the management of dams, partly by their own de- 
posites. (Geogr. of Herod., vol. i., p. 258.) For other 
opinions on the subject, consult Baehr, ad Herod. l. ¢. 

Acxsinrs, a large and rapid river of India, falling 
into the Indus. It is commonly supposed to be the 
Ravei, but Rennell makes it, more correctly, the Je- 
naub. (Vincents Comm. and Nav. of the Anc. 1, 
95.—Arrian, 5, 22.—Theophr. 4, 12.—Plinys37, 12.) 

Acxstus, I. a bishop of the Noyatians, in the reign 
of the Emperor Constantine, A.D. 325. (Soer. 1, 7. 
—Sozom. 1, 2.)—II. A surname of Apollo, as god of 
medicine, from dKéouas, sano. 

Acusta. Vid. Aigesta. 

Acrsrns. Vid. Aigestes. 

Acrs7or, an ancient statuary, mentioned by Pausa- 
nias (6, 7, 2). He was a native of Cnossus, or at least 

- exercised his art there for some time, and was the fa- 

- ther of that Amphion who was the pupil of Ptolichus 
‘of Corcyra. Ptolichts lived about Olymp. 80, 82, 
and Acestor must have been his contemporary. (Sulig, 
Dict. of Anc. Artists, s. v., William’s transl.) 
 Acuaa, ’Ayata, a surname of Pallas. Her temple 
among the Daunians, in Apulia, contained the arms of 
Diomede and his followers. It was defended by dogs, 
which fawned on the Greeks, but fiercely attacked all 
other persons (Aristot. de Mirab.).—II. Ceres was 
also called Achza, from her grief (Wyo) at the loss of 
Proserpina (Plut. in Is. et Os.). Other explanations are 
given by the scholiast (ad Aristoph. Acharn. 674). Con- 
sult also Kuster and Brunck,ad loc., and Swidas, s. v. 

Acuzi, one of the main branches of the great A‘o- 
lic race. (Vid. Achaia and Grecia, especially the latter 
article.) 

Acuamitnes, the founder of the Persian monarchy, 
according to some writers, who identify him with the 
Giem Schid, or Djemschid, of the Oriental historians 
(wid. Persia). The genealogy of the royal line is giv- 
en by Herodotus (7, 11) from Achwmenes to Xerxes. 
The earlier descent, as given by the Grecian writers, 
and aceording to which, Perses, son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, was the first of the line, and the individual 
from whom the Persians derived their national appella- 
tion, is purely fabulous. Auschylus (Pers. 762) makes 
the Persians to have been first governed by a Mede, 
who was succeeded by his son; then came Cyrus, 
succeeded by one of his sons ; next Merdis, Maraphis, 
Artaphernes, and Darius; the last not being, howev- 
er, a lineal descendant. For a discussion on this sub- 
ject, consult Stanley, ad loc.: Larcher, ad Herod. 7, 

11, and Schiitz, Excurs. 2, ad isch. Pers. |. c. 
Ach mmenives, I. a branch of the Persian tribe of 
iP ade, named from Achemenes, the founder of 
. From this family, the kings of Persia were 
ded (Herod. 1, 126). Cambyses, on his death- 
atreated the Achemenides not to suffer the king- 
m to pass into the hands of the Medes (3, 65).—I. 
sian of the royal line, whom Ctesias (32) makes 
rother, but Herodotus (7, '7) and Diodorus Sicu- 
(11, 74) call the uncle of Artaxerxes I. ‘The lat- 
styles him Achemenes. (Baehr, ad Cites. l. ¢.— 
el. ad Herod. 1. c.) 
#ORUM sTATio, I. a place on the coast of the 
Chersonesus, where Polyxena was sacrificed 
to the shade of Achilles, and where Hecuba killed 
Polymnestor, who had murdered her son Polydorus.— 
II. The name of Achworum Portus was given to the 
harbour of Corone, in Messenia. 
__ Acnamus, Iason of Xuthus. (Vid. Grecia, rela- 
to the early movements of the Grecian tribes.)— 
A tragic poet, born at Eretria, B.C. 484, the very 
Hschylus won his first prize. We find him con- 
g with Sophocles and Euripides, B.C. 447. 
th such compa however, he was, of course, 
very ees e gained the dramatic victory 
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only once. Atheneus, however (6, p. 2'70), accuses 
Euripides of borrowing from this poet. The number 
of plays composed by him is not correctly ascertained. 
Suidas (s. v.) gives three accounts, according to one 
of which he exhibited 44 plays; according to another, 
30; while a third assigns to him only 24. Most of 
the plays ascribed to him by the ‘ancients are suspected 
by Casaubon (de Sat. Poes. 1, 5) to have been satyric. 
—III. A river, which falls into the Euxine on the 
eastern shore, above the Promontorium Heracleum. 
The Greek form of the name is ’Ayacotc, -odyToc. 
(Arrian, Per. Mar. Euz. 130, Blanc.)\—IV. An his- 
torian mentioned by the scholiast on Pindar (Ol. 7, 42). 
Vossius (Hist. Gir. 4, p. 501) supposes him to be the 
same with the Acheus alluded to by the scholiast on 
Aratus (v. 171); but Boeckh throws very great doubt 
on the whole matter. (Boeckh, ad Schol. Pind. 1. c., 
vol. ii., p. 166.)—V.- A general of Antiochus the 
Great, by whom he was made governor of all the prov- 
inces of Asia this side of Mount Taurus (émi rdde rod 
Tatpov). He revolted, and assumed the crown, but 
after a contest of eight years, was betrayed into the 
hands of Antiochus by a Cretan, and ignominiously 
put to death. (Polyb. 4, 2, 6, &c.—Id. 6, 28.) 
Acuata, I. a district of Thessaly, so named from the 
Achei (vid. Grecia). It embraced more than Phthiotis, 
since Herodotus (7, 196) makes it comprehend the 
country along the Apidanus. Assuming this as its 
western limit, we may consider it to have reached as 
far as the Sinus Pelasgicus and Sinus Maliacus on the 
east. (Mannert,7, 599.) Larcher (Hist. d’Herod. 
8, 7, Table Geogr.) regards Melitea as the limit on 
the west, which lies considerably east of the Apida- 
nus. ‘That Phthiotis formed only part of Achaia, ap- 
pears evident from the words of Scymnus (v. 604). 
“Erect? *Ayatol mapdAvoe &0vwtiKot (Gail, ad loc.) 
Homer (Jl. 3, 258) uses the term ’Ayacida, sc. yépav, 
in opposition to Argos, "Apyoc, and seems to indicate 
by the former, according to one scholiast, the Pelo- 
ponnesus ; according to another, the whole country oc- 
cupied by the Hellenes (rv récav ‘EAAjvev yiv, 
Schol. Ii. 8, '75).—II. A harbour on the northeastern 
coast of the Euxine, mentioned by Arrian, in his Peri- 
plus of the Euaine (131, Blanc.), and called by him 
Old Achaia (Thy madadv’Ayaiav). The Greeks, ac- 
cording to Strabo (416), had a tradition, that the inhab- 
itants of this place were of Grecian origin, and natives 
of the Beotian Orchomenus. They were returning, 
it seems, from the ‘Trojan war, when, missing their 
way, they wandered to this quarter. Appian (B. M. 
67, 102, Schw.) makes them to have been Achzans, 
but in other respects coincides with Strabo. Miiller 
(Gesch. Hellen. Staimme, &c., 1, 282) supposes the 
Greeks to have purposely altered the true name of the 
people in question, so as to make it resemble Achat 
(Ayatot), that they might erect on this superstructure 
a mere edifice of fable—III. A country of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, lying along the Sinus Corinthiacus, north of 
Elis and Arcadia. A number of mountain-streams, 
descending from the ridges of Arcadia, watered this re- 
gion, but they were small in size, and many mere winter- 
torrents. ‘The coast was for the most part level, and 
was hence exposed to frequent inundations. It had 
few harbours ; not one of any size, or secure for ships. 
On this account we find, that of the cities along the 
coast of Achaia, none became famous for maritime en- 
terprise. In other respects, Achaia may be ranked, as 
to extent, fruitfulness, and population, among the mid- 
dling countries of Greece. Its principal productions 
were like those of the rest of the Peloponnesus, name- 
ly, oil, wine, and corn. (Mannert, 8, 384.—Heeren’s 
Ideen, &c., 3, 27.) The most ancient name of this 
region was Jlgialea or Aigialos, Alyiaddc, “ sea- 
shore,” derived from its peculiar situation. It em- 
braced originally the territory of Sicyon, since here 
stood the-early capital of the A%gialii or “eee 
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The origin of the Adgialii appears to connect them 
with the great Ionic race. Ton, son of -Xuthus, came 
from Attica, according to the received accounts, set- 
tled in this quarter (Paws. 7, 1—Strabo,383), obtain- 
ed in marriage the daughter of King Selinus, and from 
this period the inhabitants were denominated Aigia- 
lean lonians. Pausanias, however, probably from other 
sources of information, makes Xuthus, not Ion, to 
have settled here. The Pelasgi appear also to have 
spread over this region, and to have gradually blended 
with the primitive inhabitants into one community, 
under the name of Pelasgic Algialeans (Herod. 7, 94). 
Twelve cities now arose, the capital being Helice, 
founded by Ion. At the period of the Trojan war, 
these oinaae yar subject to the Achwans, and ac- 
t 


nove e sway of Agamemnon as the head of 
that race. Matters continued in this state until the 
Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus. The Acheans, 


by the Dorians from Argos and Lacedemon, 
k refuge in Algialea, under the guidance of Tisa- 
enos, son of Orestes. The Ionians gave their new 
_-visiters an unwelcome reception ; a battle ensued, the 
~ Tonians were defeated, and shut up in Helice; and at 
last were allowed by treaty to leave this city unmolest- 
ed, on condition of removing entirely from their former 
settlements, ‘They migrated, therefore, into Attica 
(Paus. 7, 1), but soon after left this latter country for 
Asia Minor (vid. Iones and Ioyia). The Acheans now 
took possession of the vacated territory, and changed 
its name to Achaia. Tisamenos having fallen in the 
war with the Ionians, his sons and the other leaders 
divided the land among themselves by lot, and hence 
the old division of twelve cantons or districts, as well 
as the regal form of government, continued until the 
time of Ogygus or Gygus. (Strabo, 384.—Paus. 7, 
6.—Polyb. 2, 41.) After this monarch’s decease, 
each city assumed a republican government. ‘The 
Dorians, from the very first, had made several attempts 
to drive the Achezans from their newly-acquired pos- 
sessions, and had so far succeeded as to wrest from 
them Sicyon, with its territory, which was ever after 
regarded as a Dorian state. All farther attempts at 
conquest were unsuccessful, from the defence made 
by the Achwans, and the aid afforded to them by their 
Pelasgic neighbours in Arcadia. 1 
_ was an aversion on the part of the Achewans to every- 
thing Dorian. Hence they took no part with the rest 
of the Greeks against Xerxes; hence, too, we find 


_ them, even before the Peloponnesian war, in alliance’ 


with the Athenians; though, in the course of that war, 


- they were forced to remain neutral, or else at times, | daughters of Achelous. (Ovid, Met. 5, fab. | 
“from a consciousness of their weakness, to admit the | a j 
ei ; (Thucyd. 1, 111|  Acuexovs, I. a river of Epirus, now the . 
| Potamo, or ‘* White River,” which rises in Mo 


Dorian fleets into their harbours. 
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Achwans preserved their neutrality also in the 


raised by the ambition of Macedon ; but the result 
st un f Alex- 
ander seemed to consider the cities of Achaia as|and formed at its mouth, by depositions of mud 
rey of} sand, a number of small islands called Echi 


proved most unfortunate. The successors o 


fair booty, and what they spared became th 
domestic tyrants. Even after the Peloponn 
ceased to be the theatre of war, and a Mac 
_ garrison was merely kept at the Isthmus, t 
troubles seemed only on the increase. T 
country, too, began to be infested by predate 
s were daily augmented by th 
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tus was defeated by the Lacedamonian monarch Cle- 
omenes. The Achwan commander, in an eyil hour, 
called in the aid of Macedon ; for though he succeeded 
by these means in driving Cleomenes from Sparta, yet 
the Macedonians from this time remained at the head 
of the league, and masters of the Peloponnesus. 
Aratus himself fell a victim to the jealous policy of 
Philip. The trouble# that ensued gave the Romans 
an opportunity of interfering in the affairs of Greece, 
and at last Corinth was destroyed, and the Achean 
league annihilated by these new invaders. (Vid. Adto- 
lia and Corinth.) Mummius, the Roman general, 
caused the walls of all the confederate cities to be de- 
molished, and the inhabitants to be deprived of every 
warlike weapon. ‘The land was also converted into a 
Roman province, under the name of Achaia, embra- 
cing, besides Achaia proper, all the rest of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, together with all the country north of the 
isthmus, excepting Thessaly, Epirus, and Macedonia. 
(Vid. Epirus and Macedonia.) .. The dismantled cities 
soon became deserted, with the exception of a few, 
and in what had been Achaia proper only three remain- 
ed in later times, Augium, Adgira, and Patre. In our 
own days, the last alone survives, under the name of 
Patras. The entire coast from Corinth to Patras 
shows only one place that deserves the name of a city, 
or, rather, a large village; this is Vostitza, near the 
ruins of the ancient A{gium. (Mannert,8, 392.) 

Acuaicum Bpettum. Vid Acuata, IIL,towards the 
close, and also A®tolia and Corinth. & 

ACHARNA, ’Ayapvai (or, as Stephanus Byzantinus 
writes the name, ’Aydpva), one of the most important 
boroughs of Attica, lying northwest of Athens and 
north of Eleusis. It furnished 3000 heavy-armed men 
as its quota of troops, which, on the supposition that 
slaves are not included, will make the entire popula- 
tion about 15,000. (Thucyd. 2, 20.—Mannert,8, 330.) 
This large number, however, did not all dwell in vil- 
lages, but were scattered over the borough, which 
contained some of the finest and most productive land 
in Attica. From a sarcasm of Aristophanes (Acharn. 
213.—Id. ibid. 332, seqg.) we learn, that many of the 
Acharnenses (’Ayapveic) followed the business of char- 
coal-burning. ‘This borough belonged to the tribe 


The result of this | Gineis (Oivyic), and was distant 60 stadia from Athens. 


(Thucyd. 2, 21.) ia 
Acuatss, a friend of Aineas, whose fidelity was so 
exemplary, that Fidus Achates became a proverb. 
(Virg. Ain. 1, 312.) 3 
_ ACHELOIDEs, a patronymic given to the Syre 


Gierig, ad loc.) 


dus, and, after dividing Acarnania from /&tolia (i 
450), falls into the Sinus Corinthiacus. It was a 
and rapid stream, probably the largest in all Gi 
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The god of this river was the son of Oceanus 
|'Tethys, or of the Sun and Terra. Fable speaks of 
ontest between Hercules and the river god for th 
and of Deianira. The deity of the Achelots a 
|med the form of a bull, but Hercules was victoriot 
and tore. off one of his horns. His opponent, 
this, having received a horn from Amalthea, the d 
ter of Oceanus, gave it to the victor, and obtain 
own in retur Another account (Ovid, Met. 
makes him tone first assumed the form of a se 
and afterward that of a bu 
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who pretend to see in history an explanation of this le- 
gend, make the river Achelous to have laid waste, by 
its frequent inundations, the plains of Calydon. This, 
introducing confusion among the landmarks, became 
the occasion of continual wars between the Avtolians 
and Acarnanians, whose territories the river divided 
as above stated, until Hercules, by means of dikes, re- 
strained its ravages, and made the course of the stream 
uniform. Hence, according to this explanation, the 
serpent denoted the windings of the stream, and the 
bull its swellings and impetuosity, while the tearing off 
of the horn refers to the turning away of a part of the 
waters of the river, by means of a canal, the result of 
which draining was shown in the fertility that succeed- 
ed. (Diod. Sic. 4, 35.) The Achelotis must have 
been considered a riyer of great antiquity as well as 
celebrity, since it is often introduced as a general rep- 
resentative of rivers, and is likewise frequently used 
for the element of water. (Hustath, ad Jl. 21, 194. 
Hurip. Bacch, 625,—Id. Androm. 167.—Aristoph. 
pacer. 381.—Heyne, ad Il, 21, 194.) The reason 
of this peculiar use of the term will be found in the 
remarks of the scholiast. The Acheloiis was the lar- 
’ gest river in Epirus and A%tolia, in which quarter were 
the early settlements of the Pelasgic race, from whom 
the Greeks derived so much of their religion and my- 
thology. Hence the frequent directions of the Oracle 
at Dodona, “to sacrifice to the Acheloiis,’”’ and hence 
the name of the stream became associated with some 
of their oldest religious rites, and was eventually used 
in the language of poetry as an appellation, car’ é&dyny, 
for the element of water and for rivers, as stated above 
CAyeAgov rav xnyaiov tdwp).—II. There was an- 
_ other river of the same name, of which nothing farther 
is known, than that, according to Pausanias (8, 38), it 
flowed from Mount Sipylus. Homer, in relating the 
story of Niobe (Jl. 24, 615), speaks of the desert 
mountains in Sipylus, where are the beds of the god- 
dess-nymphs, who dance around the Achelotis.—III, 
A river of Thessaly, flowing near Lamia. (Sérab. 434.) 
' Acuerpus, a borough of the tribe Hippothoontis, in 
Attica. (Steph. B.—Aristoph. Eccles. 360.) 
Acumron, I. a river of Epirus, rising in the mount- 
ains to the west of the chain of Pindus, and falling 
into the Ionian sea near Glykys Limen (TAvad¢ Aspyr). 
the early part of its course, it forms the Palus 
; a@ (Ayepovoia Aiuvn), and, after emerging 
from this sheet of water, disappears under ground, 
from which it again rises and pursues its course to the 
i Strabo (324) makes mention of this stream only 
its leaving the Palus Acherusia, and appears to 
een unacquainted with the previous part of its 
. Thucydides, on the other hand (1,46), would 
to have misunderstood the information which he 
eived respecting it. His account is certainly a 
sed one, and has given rise to an inaccuracy in 
ville’s map. ‘The error of D’Anville and others 
ists in placing the Palus Acherusia. directly on the 
st, and the city of Ephyre at its northeastern ex- 
hity ; in the position of the latter contradicting the 
y words of the writer on whom they rely. No 
er ancient authority places the Palus Acherusia on 


s; and he mentions also the stream Co- 


, having visited these rivers in the 
derings, assigned them, on account 
natu properties, a place among 
‘The poets make Ache- 
‘son of Sol and Terra, and to 
o the infernal regions and 
ing stippled 

which aa ag 


ausanias (1, 17) makes the marsh, the || 
ty, to have been situated in the interior | 


ich he styles bdwp arepréoraror), as being in| thenes, 
_ He likewise states it as his opin- | mus Ach 
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ter; and it was the stream over which the souls of the 
dead were first conveyed. The Acheron is represent- 
ed under the form of an old man arrayed in a humid 
vestment. He reclines upon an um of a dark colour, 
out of which flow waters full of foam. Sometimes 
also an owl is placed near him.—II. A river of Brut- 
tium, flowing into the Mare Tyrrhenuma short distance 
below Pandosia. Alexander, king of Epirus, who had 
come to the aid of the Tarentines, lost his life in pass- 
ing this river, being slain by a Lucanian exile. He had 
been warned by an oracle to beware of the Acherusian 
waters and the city Pandosia, but supposed that it re- 
ferred to Epirus and not to Italy. (Justin, 12, 2.— 
Inv. 8, 24.)—III. A river of Elis, which falls into the 
Alpheus. — On~ its banks were temples dedicated to | 
Ceres, Proserpina, and Hades, which were held in high 
veneration. (Strab. 344.)—IV. A river of Bithynia, 
near the cavern Acherusia, and in the vicinity of He- 
raclea. (Apollon. Rhod. 2, 745.) > “ 

AcueEronria, I. a town of Bruttium, placed by Pliny 
onthe river Acheron (Plin. 3, 5.)—II. A city of 
Lucania, now Acerenza, on the confines of Apulia. 
It was situated high up on the side of a mountain, and. 
from its lofty position is called by Horace nidus Ache- 
rontie@, ‘‘the nest of Acherontia.” Procopius speaks 
of it as a strong fortress in his days. (Horat. Od. 3, 
4, 14, et schol. ad loc.—Procop. 3, 23.) 

Acuerustia, I. a lake in Epirus, nto which the 
Acheron flows. (Vid. Acheron.)—II. According to 
some modern expounders of fable, a lake in Egypt, 
near Memphis, over which the bodies of the dead were 
conveyed, previous to their being judged for the ac- 
tions of their past lives. ‘The authority cited in sup- 
port of this is Diodorus Siculus (1, 92). A proper 
examination of the passage, however, will lead to the 
following conclusions: 1st, that no name whatever is 
given by Diodorus for any particular lake of this kind ; 
and, 2d, that each district of Egypt had its lake for the 
purpose mentioned above, and that there was not mere- 

| ly one for the whole of Egypt. (Diod. Sic. 1, 92, et 
Wesseling, ad loc.)—III.'A cavern in Bithynia, near 
the city of Heraclea and the river Oxinas, probably on 
the very spot which Arrian (Peripl. Mar. Euz., p. 
125, ed. Blancard) calls Tyndaride. Xenophon (An- 
ab. 6, 2) names the whole peninsula, in which it lies, 
the Acherusian Promontory. This cavern was two 
stadia in depth, and was regarded by the adjacent in- 
habitants as one of the entrances into the lower world. 
Through it Hercules is said to have dragged Cerberus 
up to the light of day ; a fable which probably owed 


14, 31.—Dionys. Perieg. 790, et Eustath. ad loc.) 
Apollonius Rhodius (2, 730) places a river, with the 
name of Acheron, in this quarter. 
afterward called, by the people of Heraclea, Soonautes 
| (Sowvatrne), on account of their fleet having been 
saved near it from a storm. (Apollon. Rhod. 2, 746, 
|et schol. ad loc.) Are the Acheron and the Oxinas 
the same river! ia 
AcuiLxas, one of the officers of Ptolemy Dionysius, 
he assassination of Pompey was committed. 
executed by order of Cesar, against whose ~ 
ad plotted. (Plutarch, vit. Pomp.—Id. vit. 
A, an island near the mout 1 of the Borys- 
more properly, the weste of the Dro- 
insulated by a small arr he sea. (Vid. 
llis and Leuce.) er 


poem of Statius, turning on the story 
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of Achilles. Statius.) unis 
_ ACHILLEs, son of the Earth (ynyévne), unto 
whom Juno r refuge 


This stream was — 
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its origin to the inhabitants of Heraclea. (Diod. Sic. — 
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apud Photiwm, Biblioth., vol. i., p- 152, ed» Bekker.) 
—TII. The preceptor of Chiron (Id.).—IIL. The inyent- 
or of the ostracism (Jd.).—IV. A son of Jupiter and 
Lamia. His beauty was so perfect, that, in the judg- 
ment of Pan, he bore away the Vy from every com- 
petitor. Venus was so offended at this decision, that 
she inspired Pan with a fruitless passion for the nymph 
Echo, and also wrought a hideous change in his own 
erson (Jd.).—V. A son of Galatus, remarkable for 
his light coloured, or, rather, whitish hair (Jd.).—VI. 
The son of Peleus, king of Phthiotis in ‘Thessaly. 
His mother’s name appears to have been a matter of 
some dispute among the ancient expounders of my- 
thology (Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. 1, 558), although the 
more numerous authorities are in favour of ‘Thetis, 
one of the sea-deities. According to Lycophron (v. 
178), Thetis became the mother of seven male chil- 
dren by Peleus, six of whom she threw into the fire, 
because, as I'zetzes informs us in his scholia, they 
were not of the same nature with herself, and the 
treatment she had received was unworthy of her rdnk 
as a goddess. ‘The scholiast on Homer, however (11. 
116, 37), states, that Thetis threw her children into the 
fire in order to ascertain whether they were mortal or 
not, the goddess supposing that the fire would consume 
what was mortal in their natures, while she would 
preserve what was immortal. The scholiast adds, 
that six of her children perished by this harsh experi- 
ment, and that she had, in like manner, thrown the 
seventh, afterward named Achilles, into the flames, 
when Peleus, having beheld the deed, rescued his off- 
spring from this perilous situation. Tzetzes (wht su- 
pra) assions a different motive to Thetis in the case 
of Achilles. He makes her to have been desirous of 
conferring immortality upon him, and states that with 
this view she anointed him (éypvev) with ambrosia 
during the day, and threw him into fire at evening. 
Peleus, having discovered the goddess in the act of 
consigning his child to the flames, cried out with 
alarm, whereupon Thetis, abandoning the object she 
had in view, left the court of Peleus and rejoined the 
nymphs of the ocean. Dictys Cretensis makes Peleus 
to have rescued Achilles from the fire before any part 
of his body had been injured but the heel. ‘Tzetzes, 
following the authority of Apollodorus, gives his first 
name as Ligyron (Atytpov), but the account of Aga- 
mestor, cited by the same scholiast, is more in ac- 
cordance with the current tradition mentioned above. 
Agamestor says, that the first name given to Achilles 
was Pyrisous (Ivpicooc), i. e., “saved from the fire.” 
What has thus far been stated in relation to Achilles, 
with the single exception of the names of his parents, 
Peleus and ‘Thetis, is directly at variance with the au- 
thority of Homer, and must therefore be regarded as 
a mere posthomeric fable. The poet makes Achilles 
say, that Thetis had no other child but himself; and 
though a daughter of Peleus, named Polydora, is men- 
tioned in a part of the Iliad (16, 175), she must have 
been, according to the best commentators, only a half 
sister of the hero. (Compare Heyne,ad loc.) Equally 
at variance with the account given by the bard, is the 
more popular fiction, that ‘Thetis plunged her son into 
the waters of the Styx, and by that immersion render- 
ed the whole of his body invulnerable, except the heel 
by which she held him. On this subject Homer is al- 
together silent; and, indeed, such a protection from 
danger would have derogated too much from the char- 
acter of his favourite hero. ‘There are several passa- 
ges in the Iliad which plainly show, that the poet does 
not ascribe to Achilles the possession of any peculiar 
physical defence against the chances of battle. (Com- 
pare Il. 20, 262: id. 288; and especially, 21, 166, 
where Achilles is actually wounded by Asteropaus.) 
The care of his education was intrusted, according to 
the common authorities, to the centaur Chiron, and to 
Phenix, yi of Amyntor. Homer, however, mentions 
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Pheenix as his first instructer (J/. 9, 481, seqq.), while 
from another passage (J/. 11, 831) it would appear, 
that the young chieftain merely learned from the cen- 
taur the principles of the healing art. Those, how- 
ever, who pay more regard in this case to the state- 
ments of other writers, make Chiron to have had 
charge of Achilles’ first, and to have fed him on the 
marrow of wild animals; according to Libanius, on 
that of lions, but according to the compiler of the 
Etymol. Mag., on that of stags. (Compare Bayle, 
Dict. Hist. 1, 53.) Chiron is said to have given him 
the name of Achilles (AxiAAcic), from the circum- 
stance of his food being unlike that of the rest of men 
(& priv., and yidq, “fructus quibus vescuntur homi- 
nes”). Other etymologies are also given; but most 
likely none are true. (Compare, on this part of our 
subject, the Ltymol. Mag.—Ptol. Hephest. apud 
Photiwm, Biblioth., vol.i., p. 152, ed Bekker —Heyne, 
ad Tl. 1, 1.—Wassenberg, ad schol. in Il. 1, p. 130.) 
Calchas having predicted, when Achilles had attained 
the age of nine years, that Troy could not be taken 
without him, Thetis, well aware that her son, if he 
joined that expedition, ‘was destined to perish, sent 
him, disguised in female attire, to the court of Lycom- 
edes, king of the island of Scyros, for the purpose 
of being concealed there. A difficulty, however, arises 
in this part of the narrative, on account of the early 
age of Achilles when he was sent to Scyros, which 
can only be obviated by supposing, that he remained 
several years concealed in the island, and that the 
Trojan war occupied many years in preparation. (Com- 
pare the remarks of Heyne, ad Avpollod.,l. c., p. 316, 
and Gruber, Worterbuch der altclassischen Mythologie 
und Religion, vol. i., p. 32.) At the court of Lycom- 
edes, he received the name of Pyrrha (Iluppd, “ Ru- 
fa’), from his golden locks, and became the father of 
Neoptolemus by Deidamia, one of the monareh’s 
daughters. (Avpollod. l.¢.) In this state of conceal- 
ment Achilles remained, until discovered by Ulysses, 
who came to the island in the disguise of a travelling 
merchant. The chieftain of Ithaca offered, it seems, 
various articles of female attire for sale, and mingled 
with them some pieces of armour. On a sudden blast 
being given with a trumpet, Achilles discovered him- 
self by seizing upon the arms. (Apollod. l. c.—Sta- 
tiws, Achill. 2,201.) ‘The young warrior then joined 
the army against Troy. ‘This account, however, of 
the concealment of Achilles is contradicted by the ex- 
press authority of Homer, who represents him as pro- 
ceeding directly to the ‘Trojan war from the court of 
his father. (J/. 9, 439.) As regards the forces which 
he brought with him, the poet makes them to have 
come from the Pelasgian Argos, from Alus, Alope, and 
Trachis, and speaks of them as those who possessed 
Phthia and Hellas, and who were called Myrmi 
Hellenes, and Achwi. (Il. 2, 681, seqq.) 
according to Heyne, the sway of Achilles extended 
from T rachis, at the foot of Mount Cita, as far ai 

river Enipeus, where Pharsalus was situated, and 
thence to the Peneus.—The Greeks, having e 
good their landing on the shores of Troas, proved so 
superior to the enemy as to compel them to seek shel- 
ter within their walls. 
was this done than the Greeks were forced to turn 
their principal attention to the means of supporting 
their numerous forces. A part of the army was there- 


fore sent to cultivate the rich vales of the Thracian _ 


Chersonese, then abandoned by their inhabitants on 
account of the incursions of the barbarians from #) 
interior. (T'hucyd. ubi supra.) But the Grecian ar- 
my, being weakened by this separation of its force, 
could no longer deter the Trojans from again taking 
the field, nor prevent succours and supplies from b 
sent into the city. ‘Thus the siege was protracted 
the length of ten years. During a great part of 
time, Achilles was employed in lessening the resources 


Shel on 1, 11.) No sooner 


. ment, he deprived Achilles of Briseis. Hence arose 
“the anger of the son of Peleus,” on which is based 


- entreaties, nor direct offers of reconciliation, couched 
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of Priam by the reduction of hig tbutizy cities of 
Asia Minor. With a fleet of eleven vessels he rav- 
aged the coasts of Mysia, made frequent disembarca- | 
tions of his forces, and succeeded eventually in de- 
stroying eleven cities, among which, according to 
Strabo (584), were Hypoplacian Thebe, Lyrnessus, 
and Pedasus, and in laying waste the island of Lesbos. 
(Compare Homer, Il. 9,328.) Among the spoils of 
Lyrnessus, Achilles obtained the beautiful Briseis, 
while, at the taking of Thebe, Chryseis the daughter 
of Chryses, a priest of Apollo at-Chrysa, became the 
prize of Agamemnon, A pestilence shortly after ap- 
peared in the Grecian camp, and Calchas, encouraged 
by the proffered protection of Achilles, ventured to 
attribute it to Agamemnon’s detention of the daughter | 
of Chryses, whom her father had endeavoured to ran- 
som, but in vain. The monarch, although deeply of- | 
fended, was compelled at last to surrender his captive, | 
but, as an act of retaliation, and to testify his resent- | 


‘the action of the Iliad. Achilles on his part withdrew 
his forces from the contest, and neither prayers, nor 


$eqq.), could induce him to return to the field. Among 
er things the’ monarch promised him, if he would 
forget the injurious treatment which he had received, 
e hand of one of his daughters, and the sovereignty 
seven cities of the Peloponnesus. (Jl. 9, 142 and 
The death of his friend Patroclus, however, 
e hand of Hector (Zl. 16, 821, seqq.), roused him 
ngth to action and revenge, and a reconciliation 
ng thereupon taken place between the two Grecian 
ers, Briseis was restored. (Jl. 19, 78, seqgq.—Id. 
seqq.) As the arms of Achilles, having been 
by Patroclus, had become the prize of Hector, 
, at the request of Thetis, fabricated a suit of 
i rable armour for her son. (Jl. 18, 468, seqq.) 
Arrayed in this, Achilles took the field, and after a 
great slaughter of the Trojans, and a contest with the 
god ofthe Scamander, by whose waters he was nearly’ 
whelmed, met Hector, chased him thrice around 
s of Troy, and finally slew him by the aid of 
a. (Jl. 22, 136, segg.) According to Homer 
4,14, seqq.), Achilles dragged the corpse of Hec- 
t his chariot-wheels, thrice round the tomb of 
s, and from the language of the poet, he 
d appear to have done this for several days in 
ion. Virgil, however, makes Achilles to have 
red the body of Hector thrice round the walls of 
Tn this it is probable that the Roman poet fol- 
ne of the Cyclic, or else Tragic, writers. (Heyne, 
. 18, ad Ain. 1.) The corpse of the Trojan 
ras at last yielded up to the tears and supplica- 
f Priam, who had come for that purpose to the 
\chilles, and a truce was granted the Trojans 


sen) most tempting and flattering terms (JJ. 9, 119, 


669.) Achilles did not long survive his il- 
opponent. Some accounts make him to have 
e day after Hector was slain. The common 
ies, however, interpose the combats with Pen- 
1 and Memnon previous to his death. (Com- 
, Hacurs. 19, ad Ain. 1.—Quint. Smyrn. 

gq.) According to the more received account, 

yen by the scholiast on Lycophron (v. 269), 
Dictys Cretensis and Dares Phrygius, 
become enamoured of Polyxena, the 
, Signified to the monarch that he 
all A condition of receiving her 
consented, and the parti 


es 
he 


erformance of the funeral obsequies. (J/. 24, |. 
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slain (in accordance with Hector’s prophecy, JI. 21, 
452), in the Scean gate, while rushing into the city. 
Hyginus states that Achilles went round the walls of 
Troy, boasting of his exploit in haying slain Hector, 
until Apollo, in anger, assumed the form of Paris, and 
slew him with an arrow (Hygin. fab. 107), but, with 
surprising inconsistency, he mentions in another place. 
(fab. 110), that he was slain by Deiphobus and Alex- 
ander or Paris. The scholiast on Lycophron, cited 
above, says that the Trojans would not give up the 
corpse of Achilles until the Greeks had restored the 
various presents with which Priam had redeemed the 
dead body of Hector. The ashes of the hero were 
mingled in a golden urn with those of Patroclus, and 
the promontory of Sigeum is said to mark the place 
where both repose. A tomb was here erected to his 
memory, and near it Thetis caused funeral games to 
be celebrated in honour of her son, which were after- 
ward annually observed by a decree of the oracle of 
Dodona (vid. Sigeum). It is said, that, after the ta- 
king of Troy, the ghost of Achilles appeared to the 
Greeks, and demanded of them Polyxena, who was. 
accordingly sacrificed on his tomb by his son N eopto- ab: 
lemus, or Pyrrhus. (Hurip. Hec. 35, seqq.—Senec. 
Troad. 191.—Ovid, Met. 18, 441, seq¢—Q. Calab. 
14.) Another account makes the Trojan princess to 
have killed herself through grief at his loss. (T'zetzes, 
ad Lycophr. 323.—Philostratus, Heroica., p. 714, ed. 
Morellus.) 'The Thessalians, in accordance with the 
oracle just mentioned, erected a temple to his memory 
at Sigeum, and rendered him divine honours. Every 
year they brought thither two bulls, one white and the 
other black, crowned with garlands, and along with 
them some of the water of the Sperchius. (Gruber, 
Worterbuch der aliclassischen Mythologie, vol.1., p. 48.) 
Another and still stranger tradition informs us, that 
Achilles survived the fall of Troy and married Helen ; 


” 


but others maintain that this union took place after his 


death, in the island of Leuce, where many of the an- 
cient heroes lived in a separate elysium (wd. Leuce). 
When Achilles was young, his mother asked him 
whether he preferred a long life spent in obscurity, or 
a brief existence of military glory. He decided in 
favour of the latter. (Compare Jl. 9, 410, segq.) 
Some ages after the Trojan war, Alexander, in the 
course of his march into the East, offered sacrifices on 
the tomb of Achilles, and expressed his admiration as 
well of the hero, as of the bard whom he had found to 
immortalize his name. (Plutarch, Vit. Alexand. 15.) 
—VII. Tatius, a native of Alexandrea, commonly as- 
sionediig the second or third century of the Christian 
era, The best critics, however, such as Huet, Char- 
don la Rochette, Coray, and Jacobs, make him to have 
flourished after the time of Heliodorus, since they have 
discovered in him what they consider manifest imita- 
tions of the latter writer. Nay, if it be true that Mu- 
seus, whom he has also imitated, composed his poem 
‘o and Leander before 430 or 450 of our era, 
t then place Achilles Tatius even as low as the 
f the 5th century. (Schoell, Hist. Litt. Gr. 
According to Suidas, he became, towards the 
life, a Christian and bishop. But as the 
grapher makes no mention of his episcopal see, 
and as Photius, who speaks in three different places of 


him, is silent on this head, it may be permitted us to- 
doubt uracy of Suidas’s statement. (Photic 
Bibliothe i., p. 33, ed. Bekker.—Id. abid., p. 50.— 
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appear to 
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him with the author of the “Introduction to the Phe- | 
nomena of Aratus” (wid. No. VIII.). Achilles Tatius 
is the author of a romance, entitled, Ta cata Acv= 
kinmgy Kat KActogvra, “ The loves of Leucippe and 
Clitophon,” as it is commonly translated. Some crit- 
ics, such as Huet and Saumaise, have preferred it to 
he work of Heliodorus; but Villoison, Coray, Wyt- 
tenbach, Passow, Villemain, and Schoell, restore the 


Ay, pre-eminence to the latter. (Schoell, Hist. Litt. Gr., 


vol. vi., p. 233.—Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 9, p. 
131.) “The book,” says Villemain, “is written under 
an influence altogether pagan, and in constant allusion 
to the voluptuous fables of mythology.” The remark 
is perfectly correct. Pictures of the utmost licen- 
tiousness, and traces of everything that is infamous in 
ancient manners, are seen throughout. Unchaste in 


- imagination, and coarse in sentiment, the author has 


made his hero despise at once the laws of morality 
and those of love. Clitophon is a human body, unin- 


formed by a human soul, but delivered up to all the 
instincts of nature and the senses. He neither com- 
mands respect by his courage nor affection by his 


constancy. Struggling, however, in the writer’s mind, 


some finer ideas may be seen wandering through the 
gloom, and some pure and lofty aspirations contrasting 
strangely with the chaos of animal instincts and de- 
sires. His Leucippe glides like a spirit among actors 
of mere flesh and blood. Patient, high-minded, re- 
signed, and firm, she endures adversity with grace ; 
preserving, throughout the helplessness and temptations 
of captivity, irreproachable purity, and constancy un- 
changeable. The critics, while visiting with proper 
severity the sins both of the author and the man, do 
not refuse to render full justice to the merits of the 
work. It possesses interest, variety, probability, and 
simplicity. ‘‘‘The Romance of Achilles Tatius,” says 
Villemain, “purified as it should be, will appear one 
of the most agreeable in the collection of the Greek 
Romances. ‘The adventures it relates present a preg- 
nant variety ; the succession of incidents is rapid ; its 
wonders are natural; and its style, although some- 


what affected, is not wanting in spirit and effect.” 
Photius also, as rigorous in morals as a bishop should 
be, praises warmly the elegance of the style, observ- 
ing that the author’s periods are precise, clear, and eu- 
phonous. (Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 9, p. 131.) 
Saumaise was of opinion, that Achilles Tals had 
given to the world two several editions of his romance, 
and that some of the manuscripts which remain be- 


Ose 


id in 


- Grecs, traduits en Frangais ; avec des not 
Courier, Larcher, et autres Hellénistes, 
16mo, Paris, 1822-1828.—VIII. Tatius 
nomical writer, supposed to have lived i 
century, since he is quot 
10), who wrote about th 
La Suidas confounds" N 
entioned in No. VII. We possess, under the 
title of Ei » ele Ta Apérov San , “ Intro- 
— duction to ent ; t of 


. | to be inflicted. 
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Acuitiium, a town on the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
where anciently was a temple of Achilles. It lay near 
the modern Buschuk. (Mannert,4, 326.) 

AcuituEus, I. a relation of Zenobia, invested with 
the purple by the people of Palmyra, when they revolt- 
ed from Aurelian. (Vopisc.) Zosimus calls him An- 
tiochus (1, 60).—II. A Roman commander, in the 
reign of Dioclesian, who assumed the purple in Egypt. 
The emperor marched against him, shut him up in 
Alexandrea, and took the place after a siege of eight 
months. Achilleus was put to death, having been ex- 
posed to lions, and Alexandrea was given up to pil- 
lage. (Oros. 7, 25.—Aurel. Vict. de Cas. c. 39.) 

Acutivi, properly speaking, the name of the Achean 
race (’Ayavot) Latinized. Its derivation through the 
®olic dialect is marked by the digammated sound of 
the letter » ’AyacFoi). ‘This appellation was gener- 
ally applied by the Roman poets, especially Virgil, as 
a name for the whole Greek nation, in imitation of the 
Homeric usage. In legal strictness it should have 
been confined by the Romans to the inhabitants of the 
province of Achaia. Homer uses the appellation 
’Ayatol frequently, to designate the united Greek for- 
ces in the Trojan war, since at this period the Achean 
tribe stood at the head of Greece. 4 

AcicHorivs, a general with Brennus in the expedi- 
tion which the Gauls undertook against Pannonia. 
(Paus. 10, 19.) He was chosen by Brennus as his 
lieutenant, or, rather, as a kind of colleague, which of- 
fice the name itself, in the original language of the 
Gauls, is said to designate. Thus the true Gallic ap- 
pellation was Kikhouiaowr, or Akikhouiaowr, which 
the Greeks softened into Kuyépuoe (Diod. Sic. frag. ib. 
22—vol. ix., p. 301, ed. Bup.) and ’Axwyaptoc (Paws. 
10, 19), and which they mistook for a proper name 
(Compare Thierry, Histoire des Gaulovs, vol. i., p. 1 
and Owen’s Welsh Dictionary, s. v. Cycwiawr.) 
dorus Siculus (J. c.) makes Cichori have succeed 
ed Brennus. Fad 

Acrpaxfa, a surname of Venus, from a fountain of 
the same name at Orchomenus, in Beotia, sacred to 
her. The Graces bathed in this fountain. (Virg. 
4En. 1, v. 720, and Servius, ad loc.) 

Acitia, I. gens, a plebeian family of Rome, of whom 
many medals are extant. (Rasche, Lex. Ret Num., 
vol. i., col. 47.) The name of this old and distinguish- 
ed line occurs five times in the consular fasti, during 
the time of the republic, and twelve times in those of 
the empire, down to the reign of Constantine. 


the house were those of Acilius Glabrio an 
Balbus.—II. Lez, a law introduced by Aci 
tribune, A.U.C. 556, for the planting of five co 
along the coast of Italy, two at the mouths of the 
turnus and Liternus, one at Puteoli, one at Sale 
and one at Buxentum. (Liv. 32, 29.)—III. Ce 
nia Lex (introduced A.U.C. 686), excluded from 
senate, and from all public employments,, 
had been guilty of bribery at elections. Cice 
it merely Calpurnia Lex, but others Acilia Calpu 
Lex. (Ernesti, Ind. Leg.)—IV. Lex, a law intro 
ced A.U.C. 683, by the consul Manius Acilius ¢ 
brio, relative to actions de pecunus repetundi 
determined the forms of proceeding, and the pe 
(Compare Ernestz, Ind. Leg.) 
Acitivus, I. a Roman, who wrote a work in 
on the history of his country, and commentari 
the twelve tables. He lived B.C. 210, and was 
temporary of Cato’s. His history was translate 
Latin by an individual named Claudius, and wa 
tled, in this latter language, Annales Acilienses. 
Hist. Gr. 1, 10.)—II. Quintus, appointed a 
beet 200 B.C., for distributing amor 
conquered lands along the Po 
author of the law respecting the 1 


(Vid. Acilia II.)—IV. Glabi 


——e 
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* 
with P. Com. Scipio Nasica, A.U.C. 561, and the 
conqueror of Antiochus at Thermopyle. (Liv. 35; 
24.—Id. 36, 19.)—V. Glabrio M., son of the prece- 
ding, a decemyir. He built a temple to Piety, in ful- 
filment of a vow which his father had made when 
fighting against Antiochus. He erected also a gilded 
statue (statuam auratam) to his father, the first of the 
kind ever seen at Rome. (Val. Max. 2,5.—Lvv. 40, 34. 
Compare Hase, ad loc.)}—VI. A consul, A.U.C. 684, 
appointed to succeed Lucullus in the management 
of the Mithradatic war. (Cic. in Verr. 7, 61.)—VII. 
Aviola Manius, a lieutenant under Tiberius in Gaul, 
A.D. 19, and afterward consul. He was roused from 
a trance by the flames of the funeral pile, on which he 
had been laid as a corpse, but could not be rescued. 
(Plin. 7, 58.—Val. Maz. 1, 8.)—VIII. Son of the 
preceding, consul under Claudius, A.D. 54.—IX. A 
consul with M. Ulpian Trajanus, the subsequent em- 
peror. He was induced to engage with wild beasts 
in the arena, and, proving successful, was put to death 
_ by Domitian, who was jealous of his strength. 

Aciris, now the Agri, a river of Lucania, rising 
near Abellinum Marsicum, and falling into the Sinus 
‘Tarentinus. Near its mouth stood Heraclea, now 
Policoro. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 2, 350.) 

_ Acis, a Sicilian shepherd, son of Faunus and_ the 
nymph Simethis. He gained the affections of Gala- 
but his rival Polyphemus, through jealousy, crush- 
him to death with a fragment of rock, which he 
d upon him. Acis was changed into a stream, 
h retained his name. According to Servius (ad 
. Eclog. 9, 39) it was also called Acilius. Cluve- 
s places it about two miles dista om the modern 
sllo di Accr. Fazellus, however, without much 
n, assigns the name of Acis to the Miwme Freddo, 
Taormina. Sir Richard Hoare describes the 
of Cluverius as a limpid though small stream. 
hinks that it may have been diminished by the 
ms of Etna. (Classical Tour, 2, 314.) The 


co. Tius, a youth of Cea, who, when he went to 
9 sacrifice to Diana, fell in love with Cydippe, 
ful virgin, and, being unable to obtain her, by 
f his poverty, had recourse to a stratagem. 


f Acis is given by Ovid (Met. 13, 750, segq.). | 


ed law obliged every one to fulfil whatever 
e they had made in the temple of the goddess ; 
contius having procured an apple or quince, 
it the following words: “I swear by Diana 
ll wed Acontius.” ‘This he threw into her bosom 
emple, and Cydippe having read the words, felt 
compelled by the vow she had thus inadvertent- 
ade, and married Acontius. (Aristenet. ep. 10. 
d, Her. ep. 20.) The story of Ctesylla and 
chares, as related by Antoninus Liberalis (c. 1), 
ome respects similar. Compare Muncker, and 
yk, ad lo 

RIS, a king of Egypt, who assisted Evagoras, 
yprus, against Persia. (Diod. 15, 2.) ‘Theo- 
pus (wp. Phot. cod. 176) gives the name errone- 
y as Pacoris, and not long after the form Acodris 
sapic) occurs. Diodorus has “Axopic. 

HRADINA, one of the five divisions of Syracuse, 
ng its name from the wild pear-trees with 
once abounded (aypde, a wild pear-tree). It 
nes called the citadel of Syracuse, but in- 
although a strongly fortified quarter. It was 
y inhabited, and contained many fine build- 
only to Ortygia. (Laporte Du Theil, 
2. 


=. 

1a fin of Achradina, and its aspect in 
times, compare Swinburn, Travels in 
F (French transl.), and Géller, 
yracusarum, p. 49, seqq. (Lip 


Ups. 
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. 358, not. 3, French transl.) As |x 
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/pais. It was founded either by Athamas, or by Acra- 


pheus, a son of Apollo. Pausanias calls the place 
Acrephnium (9, 23.—Compare Steph. Byz. $. v.). 

ACRAGALLID&®. vid, Crauallide. 

Acriaas, I. the Greek name of Agrigentum.—II. 
A river in Sicily, on which Ag ntum was situate. 
It gave its Greek name to the city. The modem 
name is San Blasio. (Mannert, 9, 2, 354.)—ITI. An 
engraver on silver, whose country and age are both 
uncertain. He is noticed by Pliny (38, 12, 55), who 
speaks of cups of his workmanship, adorn ith 
sculptured work, preserved in the temple of Bacchus 
at Rhodes. His hunting pieces on cups were very 
famous. (Sillig, Dict. Art. s. v.) 

Acritus, a freedman of Nero, sent into Asia to 
plunder the temples of the gods, which commission he 
executed readily, being, according to ‘Tacitus (Ann. 
15, 45), “cwcwmque flagitio promptus.” Secundus _ 
Carinas was joined with him on this occasion, whom — 
Lipsius (ad Tac. l. c.) suspects to be the same with 
the Carinas sent into exile (Dio Cassius, 59, 20) by 
the Emperor Caligula, for declaiming against tyrants. 
Compare Juvenal, 7, 204. 

AcripopHial, an Althiopian nation, who fed upon 
locusts. Ditdorus Siculus (3, 28) says, that they 
never lived beyond their 40th year, and that they then 
perished miserably, being attacked by swarms of winged 
lice (rrepwrol pUeipec), which issued forth from their 
skin. The account given of their diet is much more 
probable. The locust is said to be a very common and 
palatable food in many parts of the Hast, after having 
been dried in the sun. ‘This is thought by some to have 
constituted the food of the Israelites on the occasion 
mentioned in Exodus (16, 14). Wesseling (ad Diod. 
Sic. 3, 28) is of this opinion. But the salvim of Mo- 
ses evidently mean quails, as the received version has 
rendered the word. Besides, quails are ‘ec 
cnn Arabia. (Bochart, Hieroz. 2, p. 92.—Gesenius 
adv “ 

AcRisionéus, a name applied to the Argives, from 
Acrisius, one of their ancient kings. 

AcRISIONEIS, a patronymic appellation given to 
Danaé, as daughter of Acrisius. (Virg. Aun. 7, 410, 
and Servius, ad loc.) 

ACRISIONIADES, a patronymic of Perseus, from his 
grandfather Acrisius. (Ovid, Met. 5, v. 70.) ‘ 

Acrisius, son of Abas, king of Argos, by Ocalea, 
daughter of Mantineus. He was born at the same 
birth as Proetus, with whom it is said that he quarrel- 
led even in his mother’s womb. After many dissen- 
sions, Proetus was driven from Argos. Acrisius hal 
Danaé by Eurydice, daughter of Lacedemon ; and an 
oracle havin declared that he should lose his life by 
the hand of his grandson, he endeavoured to frustrate 
the prediction by the imprisonment of his daughter, in 
order to prevent her becoming a mother (wid. Danaé). 
His efforts failed of success, and he was eventually 
killed by Perseus, son of Danaé and Jupiter. Acrisi- 
us, it seems, had been attracted to Larissa by the re- 
ports which had reached him of the prowess of Per- 
seus. At Larissa, Perseus, wishing to show his skill 
in throwing a quoit, killed an old man who proved to 
be his grandfather, whom he knew not, and thus the 
oracle was fulfilled. Acrisius reigned about 31 years, 
(Hygin. fab. 63.—Ovid, Met. 4, fab. 16.—Horat. . 

, Apollod. 2, 2, &c.—Paus. 2, 16, &e, — Vi ‘a ct 

seus, Polydectes.) inti aba 
a promontory of Messenii Pelopon- 


. 4, 5.—Mela,2, 3.) @ Gallo. 
AckoiTH C1 M. 
properly de 
Athos, now 
-of the t 
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' PAs (2, 3), that the inhabitants were supposed to live be- 
yond the usual time allotted to man. (Compare Thu- 
cyd. 4, 109.—Scylaz, p. 26.—Steph. Byz. s. v. “Abus. 
_—Strab. epit. lib. 7, 331.) 
 Acrocrraunia, or AcrocerAuNn Montes. vid. Ce- 
* raunia. 


Acrocorintuvs, a high hill, overhanging the city of 


Corinth, on which was erected a citadel, called also by 
the same name. ‘This situation was so important a 
ene as to be styled by Philip the fetters of Greece. 
The fortress was surprised by Antigonus, but recover- 
ed in a brilliant manner by Aratus. (Strab. 8, 380.— 
Paus. 2, 4.—Plut: Yat. Arat— Stat. Theb. 7, v. 106.) 
“The Acrocorinthus, or Acropolis of Corinth,” ob- 
serves Dodwell, “is one of the finest objects in 
Greece, and, if properly garrisoned, would be a place 
of great strength and importance. It abounds with 
excellent water, is in most parts precipitous, and there 
is only one spot from which it can be annoyed with ar- 
tillery. This is a pointed rock, at a few hundred yards 
to the southwest of it, from which it was battered by 
Mohammed II. Before the troduction of artillery, 
it was deemed almost impregnable, and had never been 
taken except by treachery or surprise. Owing to its 
natural strength, aysmall number of men*was deemed 
sufficient to garrison it; and im the time of Aratus, 
according to Plutarch, it was defended by 400 soldiers, 
50 dogs, and as many keepers. It was surrounded 
a a wall by Cleomenes. It shoots up majestically 
“from the plain to a considerable height, and forms a 
conspicuous object at a great distance: it is clearly 
seen from Athens, from which it is not less than forty- 
four miles ina direct line. Strabo affirms that it is 

3 1-2 stadia in perpendicular height, but that the ascent 

to the top is 30 stadia by the road, the circuitous in- 

flections of which render this no extravagant computa- 

tion. ‘The Acrocorinthus contains within its walls a 

town and three mosques. Atheneus commends the 

water in the Acrocorimthus as the most salubrious in 

Greece. It was at this fount that Pegasus was drink- 

ing when taken by Bellerophon.” (Dodwell, yol. 2, 

p- 187.) All modern travellers who have visited this 
_ spot, give a glowing description of the view obtained 
from the ridge. Consult, in particular, Clarke’s Trrav- 
els, vol. 6, p. ‘750. 

Acron, I. a king of the Cenmenses, whom Romu- 
lus slew in battle, after the affair of the Sabme women. 
His arms were dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius, his 
subjects were incorporated with the Roman people. 
ut. Vit. Rom.) Propertius styles him Ceninus 
ron, from the name of his city and people (4, 10, 7), 
and also Herculeus (4, 10, 9), from the circumstance 
of all the Sabine race tracing their descent from Her- 

cules or Sancus.—II. A celebrated physician of Agri- 
gentum in Sicily, contemporary with Emped 
(Diog. Laert. 8, 65). Plutarch speaks of his havi 
been at Athens during the time of the great ple 
which occurred B.C. 444. He aided the At 
on that occasion, by causing large fires to be | 
in their streets. (Plut. Is. et Os. 383.) Acron is 
‘ generally regarded as the founder of the sect of Em- 
, pirics or Experimentalists (Pseud. Gal. Isag. 372). 
As this school of medicine, however, had a much la- 
ter date, it is probable that he was merely o 
“class of physicians called sepsodevrai, wh 
confine themselves to mere theory, but v 
4 ts. His contempt for the 
mpedocles drew upon h 
er. At least it is fa 
use of their enmity, A 
s, a treatise in Do 


| Seneca introduced this female to the notice of 
| tyrant, in order to counteract, by her means, the dre 
| ed asce 
161, 7.) 
ies 

oration of his victory at Actium. They are als 
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when he lived is uncertain: he is thought, however, to 
have been later than Servius. Acron’s scholia on 
Horace have descended to us in part, or at least only 
a part was ever published. They are valuable on ac- 
count of their containing the remarks of C. A°milius, 
Julius Modestus, and Q. Terentius Scaurus, the oldest 
commentators on Horace. Acron also wrote scholia 
on Terence, which are cited by Charisius, but they 
have not reached us. Some critics ascribe to him the 
scholia which we have on Persius. (Schoell, Hist. 
Litt. Rom. 3, 326.) 

AcROPOLIS, in a special sense, the citadel of Athens, 
an account of which will be given under the article 
Athene. Ina general acceptation, it stands for the 
citadel of any place. 

Acroratus, I. son of Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
died before his father, leaving a son called Areus, who 
contended for the crown with Cleonymus his uncle, 
and obtained it through the suffrages of the senate. 
Cleonymus, in his disappointment, called in Pyrrhus 
of Epirus. (Paus. 3, 6—Plut. vit. Pyrrh.—Paus. 
1, 13.)—II. A king of Sparta, son of Areus, and 
grandson of the preceding. He reigned one year. 
Before ascending the throne, he distinguished himself 
by courageously defending Sparta against Pyrrhus. 
(Plut. wit. Pyrrh.) * ~~ 

Acrornoum. Vid. Acroathos. — Be 

Acra or Actr, strictly speaking, a beach or shore 
on which the waves break, from yw, “to break.” 
According to Apollodorus (Steph. B. s. v. ’Axri), the 
primitive name of Attica was ’Ax7# (Acte), from the 
circumstance of two of its sides being washed by the 
sea. The name is also applied by Thucydides to that 
part of the peninsula of Athos which is below the ci 
of Sane and including it. Besides Sane, the his 
mentions five other cities as being situate v 
(Thucyd. 4, 109.) ‘ 

Acton, a celebrated hunter, son of Arista 
Autonoé the daughter of Cadmus. Having ina 
tently, on one occasion, seen Diana bathing, 
changed by the goddess into a stag, and was hunted 
down and killed by his own hounds. (Ov. Met. 3. 
seqg.) The scene of the fable is laid by the: 
Gargaphia, a fountain of Beeotia, on Mount 
ron, about a mile and a half from Platea. 
curious passage in Diodorus Siculus (4, 81), as 
cion arises, that the story of Acton is a cor 
some earlier tradition, respecting the fate of 
der into the mysteries of Diana. Wesseling 4 
nation does not appear satisfactory, although it m 
serve as a clew to the true one. (Wesseling, a 
Sic. 1. c.) / 

Actus, the first king of Attica, according t 
ancient writers. He was succeeded by Cec: 
whom he had given one of his daughters in m 
(Paus. 1, 2.—Clem. Alex. 1, 321.) He is call 
some Acteon. (Strab. 397.—Harpocr. s. v. 
—Consult Srebelis, ad Paus. 1. c.) 

_ Acrr, a freed woman of Asiatic origin. Suetoy 
(Vit. Ner. 28) informs-us, that Nero, at one time 
on the point of making her his wife, having subo 
certain individuals of consular rank to testify, un 
oath, that she was descended from Attalus. From ¢ 
passage in Tacitus (Ann. 14, 2) it would appear, 
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idency of Agrippina. (Compare Dio 
., games ‘renewed by Augustus in co: 


.ctiaci by the Latin writers, and were 
suburbs of Nicopolis. Strabo mak 
uinquennial. Previously, ho 
Actium they occurred every tl 
325.) : ee , 3 

s, one of the Heliades, or o 
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who, according to Diodorus Siculus (5, 57), migrated 
from Rhodes into Egypt, founded Heliopolis, and 
taught the Egyptians astrology. The same writer 


states, that the Greeks, bovine by a deluge nearly 


all their memorials of previous events, became ignorant 
of their claim to the invention of the science in ques- 
tion, and allowed the Egyptians to arrogate it to them- 
selves. Wesseling considers this a mere fable, based 
on the national vanity of the Greeks, who, it is well 
known, inverted so many of the ancient traditions, and 
in this case, for example, made that pass from Greece 
- into Egypt, which came in reality from Egypt to Greece. 
(Wess. ad Diod. Sic. l. c.) 
Acrisines, according to Diodorus Siculus (1, 60), 
a king of Authiopia, who conquered Egypt and de- 
throned Amasis. He was remarkable for his modera- 
tion towards his new subjects, as well as for his jus- 
tice and equity. All the robbers and malefactors, too, 
were collected from every part of the kingdom, and, 
having had their noses cut off, were established in 


~ Rhinocolura, a city which he had founded for the pur- 
pose of receiving them. 


We must. read, no doubt, 
with Stephens and Wesseling, in the text of Diodorus, 
Aupoorc instead of "Awaoic, for the successor of 
ies cannot here be meant. Who the Actisanes of 
lorus was, appears to be undetermined. Accord- 
to Wesseling (ad loc.), Strabo is the only other 
er that makes mention of him. (Strabo, 759.) 
cerium, originally the name of a small neck of 
and, called also Acte (’Ax77), at the entrance of the 
inus Ambracius, on which the inhabitants of Anacto- 
had erected a small temple in honour of Apollo. 
n the outer side of this same promontory was a small 
our, the usual rendezvous of vessels which did not 
1 to enter the bay. Scylax (p. 13) calls this har- 
Acte. Thucydides, however, applies this name 
the temple itself. Polybius (4, 63) makes mention 
he temple, under the appellation of Actium, and 
f it as belonging tothe Acarnanians. Actium 
famous, in a later age, for the decisive victory 
ugustus gained in this quarter over the fleet of 
Antony. rom the accounts given of it by the 
writers, Actium appears to have been, about 
of this battle, nothing more than a temple on 
t, with a small harbour below. ‘The conqueror 
d the sacred edifice, and very probably a num- 
small buildings began after this to arise in the vi- 
fthetemple. (Strab. 325.— Sueton. Vit. Aug. 
c. ep. ad fam. 16, 9.) Hence Strabo (451) 
0 it the epithet of ywpiov. It never, however, 
e a regular city, although an inattentive reader 
| be likely to form this opinion from the language 
la (2, 3) and Pliny (4, 1). Both these writers, 
ever, In fact confound it with Nicopolis. ‘There 
o traces of the temple at the present day, but 
aeville found some remains of the Hippodrome 
dium. More withm the Sinus Ambracius 
Arta) lies the small village of Azio. Hence 
y, according to Mannert, originated the error 
e, who places Actium, in contradiction to 
ent authorities, at some distance within the bay. 
_Nicopolis, and compare Mannert, 8, 70.— 
ville, 3,445.) 


% 


emple. (Virg. Ain. 8, v. 704.) 
wius. Vid. Attus Navius. 


a surname of Apollo, from Actium, where | 
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Acroripzs, I. a patronymic given to Patroclus, 
grandson of Actor. (Ovid, Met. 13, fab. 1.)—II. The 
sons of Actor and Molione, vid. Molionides. : 

Acutto, C., a Roman lawyer of talent and gr 
legal erudition. He married Cicero’s maternal aunt, 
and hence the latter calls Aculeo’s sons his cousins. 
(De Orat. 2, 1.) ee 

Acusitaus, a Greek historian, born at Argos, and 
who lived, according to Josephus (contr. Ap. 1, 2), 2 
short time previous to the Persian invasion of Greece, 
being a contemporary of Cadmus of Miletus. He 
wrote a work entitled ‘ Genealogies,” in which he 
gave the origin of the principal royal lines among his. 
countrymen. He made historic times commence with 
Phoroneus, son of Inachus, and he reckoned 1020 
years from him to the first Olympiad, or 776 B.C. 
‘We have only a few fragments of his work, collected — 
by Sturz, and placed by him at the end of those of 
Pherecydes, published at Gera, 1798. | 

Acuticus, M., an ancient comic writer, author of 
various pieces, entitled, Leones, Gemim, Beotia, 
&c., and ascribed by some to Plautus, (Voss. de 
Poet. Lat. ¢..) 

Ap Aguas, ap Aquitas, &c., a form common to 
very many names of places. The Roman legions, on 
many occasions, when stopping or encamping in any 
quarter, did not find any habitation or settlement by 
which the place in question might be designated, and 
therefore selected for this purpose some natural object, 
or some peculiar feature in the adjacent scenery. ‘Thus 
Ad Aquas indicated a spot near which there was water, 
or an encampment near water, &c. Another form of 
common occurrence is that which denotes the number 
of miles on any Roman road. Thus, Ad Quartum, 
“at the fourth mile-stone,” supply /apidem. So also, 
Ad Quintum, Ad Decimal 

Abu the sister of Artemisia. She married Hi- 
drieus, her brother (such unions being allowed among 
the Carians), and, after the death of Artemisia, as- 
cended the throne of Caria, and reigned seven years 
conjointly with her husband. On the death of Hi- 
drieus she reigned four years longer, but was then 
driven from her dominions by Pexodarus, the youngest 
of her brothers, who had obtained the aid of the satrap 
Orontobates. Alexander the Great afterward restored 
her to her throne. She was the last queen of Caria. 
(Quint. Curt. 2, 8.) 

Apap, an Assyrian deity, supposed to be the sun. 
means “* One” (Unus), and that the goddess Adargatis 
igned to this deity as his spouse, the former rep- 

the Sun, and the latter the Earth. He also 
mentions, that the effigy of Adad was represented with 
clining downward, whereas they extend upward 
that of Adargatis. Selden (de Dus Syris, c. 6, 
ynt. 1) thinks that Macrobius must be in error when 
he makes Adad equivalent to ‘‘ One,” and that he must 
have confounded it with the word Chad, which has that 
mea 


AMANT ASA, Jupiter’s nurse in Crete, who sus- 


g; or else that the MS. of this writer must be 


- 
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Macrobius (Sat. 1, 23) states, that the name ae : 
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him in his cradle from a tree, that he might be — 
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father of Mencetius, and grandfather of 
0 is hence called Actorides. The birth | 
yy some placed in Locris, by others in | 
[hessalian, he is said to have been | t 
.and Pisidia, the daughter of AZo- | y 
= aughter of the Asopus ; 
is kingdom, on account of the 
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(204) the Adula (6 ’AdovAac), but this is an error of 

the copyists, arising probably from the name of Mount 
. dula, which precedes. ‘Tzschucke restores 6 ’A0- 
7 vac. ‘ 

Rircs: or Hines, an epithet originally of Pluto, the 
monarch of the shades ; afterward applied to the lower 
world itself. The term is derived by most etymolo- 
gists from 4 privative, and eldw, video, alluding to the 

, darkness supposed to prevail in this abode of the dead. 
. That this is the true derivation, indeed, will appear from 
what the poets tell us of the helmet of Pluto (Kuri 
>Aidov), which had the power of rendering the wearer 
invisible. (Hom. Il. 5,845.) For farther remarks on 
the Hades of the Greeks, wid. Tartarus. 
ADGANDESTRIUS, a prince of the Catti, who wrote 
a letter to the Roman senate, in which he promised to 
destroy Arminius, if poison should be sent him for that 
purpose from Rome. ‘The senate answered, that the 
Romans fought their enemies openly, and never used 
perfidious measures. (Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 88.) 

: ApDHERBAL, son of Micipsa, and grandson of Masi- 
nissa, was besieged at Cirta, and put to death by Ju- 
gurtha, after vainly imploring the aid of Rome, B.C. 
112. (Sallust, Jug. 5, 7, &c.) According to Ge- 

- senius (Phen. Mon., p. 399, seq.), the more Oriental 
. form of the name is Atherbal, signifying ‘the wor- 
shipper of Baal.” From this the softer form Adherbal 
arose. The MSS. of Sallust often give Atherbal, with 
which we may compare the Greek ’Ardp6ac. (Diod. 
Sic, lib. 34, fragm.—vol. 10, p. 132, ed. Bip.—Polyb. 

1, 46, col Ls 

ADIABENE, a region in the northern part of Assyria, 

and to the east of the Tigris. During the Macedonian 

sway, it comprised all the country between the Zabus 
Major and Minor. Under the Parthian sway it com- 
prehended the country as far as the Euphrates, inclu- 
ding what was previously Aturia. It was afterward 
the seat of a kingdom dependant on the Parthian power, 
which disappeared from history, however, on the rise 
of the second Persian empire. (Plin. 5, 12, &c.) 

ApIMANTUS, a naval commander of the Atheni- 
ans, taken by the Spartans at A%gos Potamos, but 
whose life was spared, because he had opposed the 
cruel design, entertained by his countrymen, of cutting 
off the right hand of their captives in case they should 
prove victorious. (Xen. H. G. 2, 1, 32.) Pausanias 

- (10, 9) states, that the Athenians charged the Spartans 
with having bribed him and another commander. 

_ Apmurtus, I. son of Pheres, king of Phere in Thes- 

saly, and who succeeded his father on the throne. He 

_ married Theone, daughter of Thestor, and, after her 

death, Alcestis, daughter of Pelias, so famous for her 

conjugal heroism. It was to the friendship of Apollo 

that he owed this latter union. The god having been 

banished from the sky for one year, in consequence 

f his killing the Cyclopes, tended during that period 

the herds of Admetus. Pelias had promisec 

daughter to the man who should bring him a cl 

* drawn by a lion and a wild boar, and Admetus suc- 

ceeded in this by the aid of Apollo. The god also 

obtained from the Fates, that Admetus should not die 

_ if another person laid down his or her life for him, 

Alcestis heroically devoted herself to death fo 
husband. Admetus was so deeply affected at her loss, 
that Proserpina actually relented ; but Pluto 1 
‘mexorable, and Hercules at last descend 
shades and bore back Alcestis to life. Ad 
one of the Argonauts, and was also presen 
ofthe Calydonian boar. Euripides compos 

_ on the story of Alcestis, which has c 
(Apollod. 1, 8.—Tibull. 2, 3— Hyg 
 &e.)—IIT. A king of the Molossi, to \ 
cles, when banished, fled for prot 
Them. 8) says, that a tie of hospi 
_ them, but Thucydide: (1, 13 
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promised fairly, while there was nothing real or s 
as | Syrian Tammuz, whose festival was celebrated ey 
| (Ezekiel, 8, 14); and Tammuz is the proper 
isto-| Aponis, I. son of Cinyras, by his daughter 
Vit. | ( 
s orians | entreaties of Venus, who feared for hi 
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ApMo, an engraver on precious stones in the time 
of Augustus. His country is uncertain. An elegant 
portrait of Augustus, engraved by him, is described by 


| Mongez, Icon. Rom. tab. 18, n. 6. 


Avonia, a festival in honour of Adonis, celebrated 
both at Byblus in Pheenicia, and in most of the Gre- 
cian cities. Lucian (de Syria Dea.—vol. 9, p. 88, 
seqq., ed. Bip.) has left us an account of the manner in 
which it was held at Byblus. According to this writer, 
it lasted during two days, on the first of which every- 
thing wore an appearance of sorrow, and the death of the 
favourite of Venus was indicated by public mourning. 
On the following day, however, the aspect of things 
underwent a complete change, and the greatest joy pre- 
vailed on account of the fabled resurrection of Adonis 
from the dead. During this festival the priests of Byb- 
lus shaved their heads, in imitation of the priests of Isis 
in Egypt. In the Grecian cities, the manner of holding 
this festival was nearly, if not exactly, the same with 
that followed in Pheenicia. On the first day all the citi- 


zens put themselves in mourning, coffins were exposed 


at every door; the statues of Venus and Adonis were 
borne in procession, with certain vessels full of earth, in 
which the worshippers had raised corn, herbs, and let- 
tuce, and these vessels were called the gardens of Ado- 
nis ('Addyido¢ Kjos). After the ceremony vas er 
they were thrown into the sea or some river, where they 
soon perished, and thus became emblems of the pre- 
mature death of Adonis, who had fallen, like a youn 

plant, in the flower of his age. (Histovre du Culte 
@ Adonis: Mem. Acad. des Inscrip, &c., vol. 4, p. 
136, segg.—Duputs, Origine de Cultes, vol. 4, p. 
118, seqq., ed. 1822.—Valckenaer, ad Theoc. ’Adwvial. 
in Arg.) The lettuce was used among the other herbs 
on this occasion, because Venus was fabled to have de- 
posited the dead body of her favourite on a bed o 
tuce. In allusion to this festival, the expression ’A 
vido¢g Khror became proverbial, and was applied to 
whatever perished previous to the period of rastrty: 
(Adagia Veterum, p. 410.) Plutarch relates, in his 
life of Nicias, that the expedition against Syracuse set 
sail from the harbours of Athens, at the very time when 
the women of that city were celebrating the mournful 
part of the festival of Adonis, during which there were 
to be seen, in every quarter of the city, images of the 
dead, and funeral processions, the women accompany- 
ing them with dismal lamentations. Hence an unfa- 
vourable omen was drawn of the result of the exp 
tion, which the event but too fatally realized. ‘The 
ritus, in his beautiful Idyll entitled ’Adwvidlou 
has left us an account of the part of this grand anni 
sary spectacle termed 7 etipeate, “the finding,” i. 
the resurrection of Adonis, the celebration of it 
been made by order of Arsinoé, queen of P 
Philadelphus. Boettiger (Sabina, p. 265) has 
ingenious idea in relation to the fruits exhibited on 
joyful occasion. He thinks it impossible, that e 

powerful a queen as Arsinoé should be able to 
in the spring of the year, when this festival was als 
celebrated, fruits which had attained their full maturity 
(6pia). He considers it more than probable that th 
were of wax. ‘This conjecture will also furnish an 
er, and perhaps a more satisfactory, explanation o 
phrase ’AdOvido¢ x#7ot, denoting things whose ext 


stantial within. Adonis was the same deity with the 


by the Jews, when they degenerated into idolatry 


name for the Adonis of the Greeks. (Creuzer’s 
bolik, vol. ii., p. 86.) (Vid. Adonis.) 4 


Myrvha), and famed for his beauty. 
dently attached to the chase, and notwiths 


him tenderly, he exposed himself day 
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hunt, and at last lost his life by the tusk of a wild | from Adrastus, who founded in the latter a temple to 
| boar whom he had wounded. His blood produced the | Nemesis. (Strab. 588.—Steph. B. s. v.) ‘This ety- 
anemone, according to Ovid (Met. 10, 735) ; but ac; | mology, however, appears very doubtful. A morecor- 
cording to others, the adonium, while the anemone| rect one is given under No. Il. The city had origi- ¢ 
arose from the tears of Venus. (Bion, Epitaph. Ad. 66.) | nally an oracle of Apollo and Diana, wffich was af- 
The goddess was inconsolable at his loss, and at last | terward removed to Parium in its vicinity. Homer 
obtained from Proserpina, that Adonis should spend al- | makes mention of Adrastea, but Pliny is in error (5, 
ternately six months with her on earth, and the remain- | 32) when he supposes Parium and Adrastea to have 
ing six in the shades. This fable is evidently an alle- | been the same.—II. A daughter of Jupiter and Neces- 
gorical allusion to the periodical return of winter and | sity, so called, not from Adrastus, who is said to have 4 
summer. (Apollod. 3, 14.—Ov. 1. c.—Bion, 1. c.— | erected the first temple to her, but from the impossi- 
Virg. Ecl. 10, 18, &c.) ‘* Adonis, or Adonai,” ob- | bility of the wicked escaping her power: 4 privative, 
serves R. P. Knight, “was an Oriental title of the | and dpdo, “to flee.” She is the same as Nemesis. 
sun, signifying Lord; and the boar, supposed to have|_Aprastus, I. a king of Argos, son of Talaus and 
killed him, was the emblem of winter; during which | Lysimache. He received with hospitality Polynices, 
the productive powers of nature being suspended, Ve- | son of Cidipus, and gave him his daughter Argia in 
nus was said to lament the loss of Adonis until.he was | marriage. Not content with this, he aided Polynices 
again restored to life ; whence both the Syrian and Ar- | in his attempt to gain the crown of Thebes, and march- “ 
give women annually mourned his death and celebra- | ed an army against that city, commanded by himself . 
_ ted his renovation; and the mysteries of Venus and | and six brave leaders, in the number of whom was his & 
Adonis at Byblus in Syria were held in similar esti- | son-in-law Polynices. The expedition, however, pro- 
ation with those of Ceres and Bacchus at Eleusis, | ved unsuccessful, and all six of the leaders perished. 
and Isis and Osiris in Egypt. Adonis was said to | Adrastus alone escaped, by the aid of his steed Arion, 
pass six months with Proserpina and six with Venus; | and having fled as a suppliant to Athens, besought 
ence some learned persons have conjectured that |'Theseus to aid him in compelling the Thebans toal- 
llegory was invented near the pole, where the sun | low the rites of burial to the slain. Theseus accord- * 
pears during so long a time; but it may signify | ingly marched against ‘Thebes, took the city, and com- 
erely the decrease and increase of the productive | pelled the inhabitants to restore the bodies of the dead 
ywers of nature as the sun retires and advances. The | to their relations for interment. ‘’en years afterward 
shnoo or Juggernaut of the Hindus is equally said} a new army was sent against Thebes, commanded by 
eina dormant state during the four rainy months | the sons of the six warriors who had fallen in the pre- 
f that climate: and the Osiris of the Egyptians was | vious war. The Thebans were defeated, and their city 
posed to be dead or absent forty days in each year, | was taken, but Augialeus, son of Adrastus, was slain, 
¢ which the people lamented his loss, as the Sy- | and the monarch soon after died of grief at his loss. 


did that of Adonis, and the Scandinavians that of | (Apollod. 3, 5, 9, seqg.—Herod. 5, 67, &c.) Adras- 
though at Upsal, the great metropolis of their | tus supplicating ‘Theseus for aid became a favourite 
ip, the sun never continues any one day entirely | topic among the Attic writers when celebrating the 
their horizon.” An Inquiry into the Symbol- | praises of Athens, and forms also the groundwork of 
anguage of Ancient Art and Mythology (Class. | the Supplices of Euripides. (Heyne, ad Apollod., p. 
1, vol. 25, p. 42.)—II. A river of Phcenicia, | 253.)—IT. A Peripatetic philosopher, born at Aphro- 
falls into the Mediterranean below Byblus. It | disias in Caria, and who flourished about the beginning 
lled Nahr Ibrahim. At the anniversary of | of the second century. He wrote a treatise on the 
of Adonis, which was in the rainy season, its | order of Aristotle’s works, and on his philosophy, to 
were tinged red with the ochrous particles from | which Simplicius refers. He was the author also of 
ntains of Libanus, and were fabled to flow with | several commentaries on the works of Aristotle, which 
d, But Dupuis (4, p. 121), with more proba- | are lost. One of his productions, however, a treatise 
upposes this red colour to have been a mere ar- | Ilepi ‘ApwovixGy, is thought to be still preserved in 
he part of the priests. | some one of the European libraries, probably in that of - 
myrrium, a city of Asia Minor, on the coast of ; the Vatican. (Schoell, Hist. Litt. Grecque, vol. 5, p. 

d at the head of an extensive bay (Sinus Ad- 157.)—III. A Phrygian prince, who, having inadver- 
enus) facing the island of Lesbos. Strabo (605) | tently killed his own brother, fled to Croesus, at Sardis, 

it an Athenian colony. Stephanus Byzantinus | and obtained purification. He had the misfortune, how- 
vs Aristotle, and mentions Adramys, the brother } ever, in hunting a wild boar, mortally to wound Atys, 
esus, as its founder. ‘This last is more proba- | the son of Cresus, by a blow with his javelin, while 
e true account, especially as an adjacent district | aiming at the animal, and, in despair, slew himself on 
he name of Lydia. According, however, to Eu- | the young prince’s tomb. (Herod. 1, 35, &c.) , 
is and other commentators, the place existed be-| Apria, Atria, or Hapria, I. in the time of the Ro- ‘ 
Trojan war, and was no other than the Peda- oa small city of Cisalpine Gaul, on the river Tar-- 


omer (Plin. 5, 32). This city became a place | tarus, near the Po. Its site is still occupied by the 
rtance under the kings of Pergamus, and con- | modern town of Atrz. In the ages preceding the Ro- _ 
‘in the time of the Roman power, although | man power, Adiia appears to have been a powerful — 
d severely during the war with Mithradates. | and flourishing commercial city, as far as an opinion 
605.) Here the Conventus Juridicus was | may be deduced from the circumstance of its having | ; 
he modern name is Adramyft, and it is repre- | given name to the Adriatic, and also from the numer- 
being still a place of some commerce. It | ous which were to be found in its vicinity. 

00 houses, but mostly mean and miserably iw. 5, 33.—Strab. 218.—Justin, 20, 1.— 
‘amyttium is mentioned in the Acts of the It had been founded by a colony of 
2). see whose labours these canals must evi- — 
in Germany, in the eae the cribed, the name given to them by the 
into the Visurgis. It is now the | es Petite) you they 
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Atria. In Strabo alone the reading is doubtful. Ma- 
nutius and Cellarius, on the authority of inscriptions 

nd coins, give the preference to the form Hadria. 
ae Steph. Byzant., v. ‘Adpia) is also in favour 
of it. It must be observed, however, that Adria is 
found on coins as well as the aspirated form. (Rasche, 
Lex Rei Num., vol. 4, col. 9.—Cellarius, Geogr. 
Ant. 1, 509.)—II. A town of Picenum, capital of the 
Pretutii, on the coast of the Adriatic. Here the fam- 
ily of the Emperor Adrian, according to his own ac- 
count, took its rise. ‘The modern name of the place 
is Adri or Afro. 

Aprtanopouis, or Haprianoporrs, I. one of the 
most important cities of Thrace, founded by and named 
after the Emperor Adrian or Hadrian, Being of com- 
paratively recent date, it is consequently not mentioned 
by the old geographical writers. Even Ptolemy is 
silent respecting it, since his notices are not later than 
the reign of Trajan. 
was previously occupied by a small Thracian settle- 
ment named Uskudama; and its very adyantageous 
situation determined the emperor in favour of erecting 
a large city on the spot. (Ammian. Marcell. 14, ive 
—Eutrop. 6,8.) Adrianopolis stood on the right bank 
of the Hebros, now Maritza, which forms a junetion in 

quarter with the “Arda, or Ardiscus, now Arda, 
and the Tonzus, now Tundscha. (Compare Zosimus, 
2, 22.—Lamprid. ‘Elagab. 7.) This city became fa- 
mous i in a later age for its manufactories of arms, and 
in the fourth century succeeded in withstanding the 
Goths, who laid alge to it after their victory over the 
Emperor Valens. (Amnuan. Marcell. 31,15.) Hier- 
ocles (p. 635) makes it the chief city of the Thracian 
province of Hemimontius. The inhabitants were prob- 
ably ashamed of their Thracian origin, and borrowed 
therefore a primitive name for their city from the my- 
thology of the Greeks. (Vid. Orestias.) Mannert 
(7, 263) thinks that the true appellation was Odrysos, 
which they thus purposely altered. ‘The modern name 
of the place is Adrzanople, or rather Edrineh. It was 
taken by the Turks in 1360 or 1363, and the Em- 
peror Amurath made it his residence. It continued 
to be the imperial city until the fall of Constantinople ; 
but, though the court has been removed to the latter 
place, Adrianople is still the second city in the empire, 
and very important, in case of invasion by a foreign 
power, as a central point for collecting the Turkish 
strength. Its present population is not less than 
100,000 souls.—II. A city of Bithynia in Asia Minor, 
founded by the Emperor Adrian. D’Anville places it 
in the southern part of the territory of the Mariandyni, 
and makes it correspond to the modern Bolt.—III. 
Another city of Bithynia, called more properly Adriani 
or Hadrian (’Adpidvor). It is frequently mentioned 
in ecclesiastical writers, and by Hierocles (p. 693), and 
there are medals existing of it, on which it is styled 
Adriani near Olympus. Hence D’Anville, on his 
map, places it to the southwest of Mount Olympus, in 
the district of Olympena, and makes it the same with 
__ the modern Edrenos. Mannert opposes this, and places 
| it in the immediate vicinity of the river Rhynda us.— 
r IV. A city of Epirus, in the district of Thesp 
situate to the southeast of Antigonea, on th 
lydnus. Its ruins are still found upon a s 
Drino olis, an evident corruption of r 
eae es’ Travels, 2, 236.)—V. A nam 
Athens, in ‘which the Emperor A 
had erected many new and bea’ 
(Crue, Inserip. ,p. 177.—Leake’s Topog 
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The site of this city, however, | 


one for the united German tribes, of whom the Adi 
res. | uci formed a part. 
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of them, however, considered it very probably a name 
for the Adriatic. Strabo (123,) certainly uses it 
in this sense ('O & “ldvioc KéAmoc pépoc éoti rod 
| vov *Adpiov Aeyouévov). More careful writers, how- 
ever, and especially Polybius; give merely 6 "Adpiac, 
without any mention of its referrmg to the Adriatic. 
The latter author, although acquainted with the form 
Adriaticus (Tov ’Adpiarixov puxov, 2, 16), yet, when 
he wishes to designate the entire gulf, has either 6 
kata Tov ’Adpiay KoAroc (2, 14), or 7 KaTa Tov "Adpi- 
ay GddAarra (2, 16). So, in speaking of the mouths 
of the Po, he uses the expression of kara Tov ’Adpiav 
KOArot (2, 14). Hence both Casaubon and Schwei- 
gheuser, in their respective editions of Polybius, are 
wrong, in translating 6 ’Adpiacg by Mare Adriatecum 
and Sinus Adriaticus. 

Apriaticum (or Hapriaticum) MARE, called also 
Sinus Adriaticus (or Hadriaticus), the arm of the sea 
between Italy and the opposite shores of Illyricum, 
Epirus, and Greece, comprehending, in its greatest ex- 
tent, not only the present Gulf of Venice, but also 
the Ionian Sea. Herodotus, in one passage (7, 20), 
calls the whole extent of sea along the coast of Illyni- 
cum and Western Greece, as far as the Corinthian 
Gulf, by the name of the Ionian Sea (‘Idvv0¢ TOVTOL). 
In another passage he styles the part in the cn of 
Epidamnus, the Ionian Gulf (6, 127). Scylax makes 
the Ionian Gulf the same with what he calls Adrias 
(70 dé ard ’Adpiac éori, kat ’lavtoc, p. 11), and places 
the termination of both at Hydruntum (Ayu ‘Ydpove 
éxt TO TOU "Adpiov 7} 7 TO Tod laviov KéAmov oropwart, 
p. 5). He is silent, however, respecting the lonian 
Sea, as named by Herodotus. Thucydides, like He- 
rodotus, distinguishes between the Jonian Gulf a 
Ionian Sea. The former he makes a part of the latter, 
which reaches to the shores of Western Greece. 
he observes, in relation to the site of Epidam 
"Eridapvoc ote roduc év ded EorAéovte Tov TG 
KOArov (1, 24). These ideas, however, became changed 
ata later period. The limits of what Scylax had styled 
’Adpiac, and made synonymous with ‘lévco¢ KOArOC, 
were extended to the shores of Italy and the western ~ 
coast of Greece, so that now the Ionic Gulf was re- 
garded only as a part of ’Adpiac, or the Adriatic. 
Eustathius informs us, that the more accurate writers 
always observed this distinction (01 0é dxpibéorepoe 
tov *léviov pépoc Tod ’Adptov gaci. Eustath. ad Di- 
onys. Perieg. v. 92). Hence we obtain a so 
Ptolemy’s meaning, when he makes the Adr 
tend along the entire coast of Western Greec 
southern extremity of the Peloponnesus. T 
Superum of the Roman writers is represented 
sical charts as coinciding with the Sinus Hadri 
which last is made to terminate near Hydrun 
modern Otranto. By Mare Superum, however, 
strictest acceptation of the phrase, appears to | 
been meant not only the present Adriatic, but als 
sea along the southern coast of Italy, as far as the 
cilian straits, which would make it correspond, t 3 
fore, very nearly, if not exactly, to the 6 ’Adpiac o 
later Gree iters. 

Avrumitum. Vid. Hadrumetum. 

Apvaticum, a city of Gaul, in the territory of 
pee appear to have been the same with 

ie or Aduatici of Cesar (B. G. 2, 29), w 
the er appellation is to be regarded as a general 
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sar (B. G. 6, 32), which he places nearer the Rhine. 
(Manzert, 2, 200.) 
Apvatict or Apuatict, 2 German nation, who ori- 
ginally formed a part of the great invading army of 
‘the Teutones and Cimbri. They were left behind in 
Gaul, to guard apart of ‘the baggage, and finally set- 
tled there. Their territory extended from the Scaldis, 
or Scheld, eastward as far as Mose Pons, or Mestricht. 
(Mannert, 2, 199.) 

Apis, called by Pliny (6, 29) Oppidum Adulita- 
rum, the principal commercial city along the coast of 
ASthiopia. It was founded by fugitive slaves from 
Egypt, but fell subsequently under the power of the 
neighbouring kingdom of Auxume. Ptolemy writes 
the name ’AdovAn, Strabo “AdovAei, and Stephanus 
Byzantinus “Adovdvc. Adulis has become remarkable 
on account of the two Greek inscriptions found in it. 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, as he is commonly called, was 
the first who gave an account of them (i. 2, p. 140, 
apud Montfauc.). One is ona kind of throne, or rather 
armchair, of white marble, the other on a tablet of 
touchstone (d70 Bacavitov /ifov), erected behind the 
throne. Cosmas gives copies of both, and his MS. 
has also a drawing of the throne or chair itself. The 
inscription on the tablet relates to Ptolemy Euergetes, 
and his conquests in Asia Minor, Thrace, and Upper 
Asia. It is imperfect, however, towards the end; al- 
though, if the account of Cosmas be correct, the part 
of the stone which was broken off was not large, and, 
consequently, but a small part of the inscription was 
lost. Cosmas and his coadjutor Menas believed that 
the other inscription, which was to be found on the 
throne or chair, would be the continuation of the for- 
mer, and therefore give it as such, It was reserved 
for Salt and Buttmann to prove, that the inscription on 
the tablet alone related to Ptolemy, and that the one 
on the throne or chair was of much more recentrigin, 
probably as late as the second or third century, and 
made by some native prince in imitation of the former. 

One of the principal arguments by which they arrive at 
this conclusion is, that the inscription on the throne 
speaks of conquests in Authiopia which none of the 
Ptolemies ever made. (Museum der Alterthums- Wis- 
senschaft, vol. 2, p. 105, seqq.) 

ADYRMACHID, a maritime people of Africa, near 
Egypt. Ptolemy (Jib. 4, c. 5) calls them Adyrmach- 
ites, but Herodotus (4, 168), Pliny (5, 6), and Silius 
Italicus (3, 279), make the name to be Adyrmachide 
(Aduppaxida:). Hence, as Larcher observes (Histoire 
d’Herodote, vol. 8, p. 10, Table Geogr.), the text of 
Ptolemy ought to be corrected by these authorities. 
The Adyrmachide were driven into the interior of 
ountry when the Greeks began to settle along the 


‘A, the city of king Aetes, said to have been situate 
river Phasis in Colchis. The most probable 
is, that it existed only in the imaginations of 
pets. (Mannert, 4, 397.) 
AvAcHA, games at Algina, in honour of Aacus. 
Zacipas, a king of Epirus, som of Neoptolemus, 
[ brother to Olympias. He was expelled by his 
ubjects for his continual wars with Macedonia. He 
the father of the celebrated Pyrrhus. (Justin, 
) 
AUACIDES, a patronymic of the descendants of Aua- 
s, such as Achilles, Peleus, Pyrrhus, &c. (Varg. 
Hin. 1, 99, &c.) The line of the Hacide is given 
~ as follows: Alacus became the father of Telamon and 
_ Peleus by his wife Endeis. (Tzetzes, ad Lycophr. v. 
calls a eis, Ajic.) From the Nereid Psam- 


was born to him Phocus (Hesiod. Theog. 1003, 
.), who € preferred to his other sons, and who 
me more conspicuous in gymnastic and naval ex- 
. then ae or Peleus. (Miller, 
E t., p. 22. Ocus was, in consequence, slain 
r his brothers, who thereupon fled from the vengeance 
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of their father, (Dorotheus, apud Plut. Parall. 25, 
277, W.—Heyne, ad Apollod. 12, 6, 6.) Telamon 
took refuge at the court of Cychreus of Salamis, Pe- 
leus retired to Phthia in Thessaly, (Apollod. 1. c.— 
Pherecyd. apud Tzetz. in Lycophr. v. 175.) From 
Peleus came Achilles, from Telamon Ajax. Achilles 
was the father of Pyrrhus, from whom came the line 
of the kings of Epirus. From Teucer, the brother of 
Ajax, were descended the princes of Cyprus; while 
from Ajax himself came some of the most illustrious 
Athenian families. (Miller, Higinet., p. 23.) 

A®icus, a son of Jupiter and A.gina, and monarch 
of Ginone the name of which island he changed to 
that of his mother. (Vid. Aigina.) - Macus ruled - 
with the greatest wisdom and justice, and was eminent 
for his piety. Hence, on one occasion, when Greece 
was suffering from a famine, his prayers, offered up in 
accordance with the advice of an oracle, caused the 
calamity to cease. At another time, a pestilence hay- 
ing swept off nearly all the inhabitants of the island, 
Afacus prayed to Jupiter to repeople his kingdom, 
and the god changed a large number of ants that were 
moving up the stem of an oak, into human beings. 
This new race were called Myrmidons, as having 
sprung from ants (wipunkec). AZacus, on account of 
his justice and piety, was made, after death, one of the 
judges of the lower world. He was the father of Tel- 
amon and Peleus, by his first wife Endeis; and af- 
terward of Phocus, by a second wife Psamathe, one 
of the Nereids. (Ov. Met. 7, 600, seqgq.—Apollod. 3, 
12, 6, &c.) 

ima, a name given to Circe, because born at Ala. 


_(Virg. Ain. 3, 386.) 


A ANTEUM, a small settlement on the coast of Troas, 
near the promontory of Rheeteum. It was founded by 
the Rhodians, and was remarkable for containing the 
tomb of Ajax, and a temple dedicated to his memory. 
The old statue of the hero was carried away by An- 
tony to Egypt, but was restored by Augustus. (Stra- 
bo,595.) In Pliny’s time this place had ceased to ex- 
ist, as may be inferred from his expression, ‘ Putt et 
Zanteum’’ (5, 30). Mannert asserts, that Lecheva- 
her is wrong, in placing the mound of Ajax on the sum- 
mit of the hill by Intepe. 

A anTipes, one of the Tragic Pleiades. The poets 
ranked with him were Alexander the A®tolian, Philis- 
cus of Corcyra, Sositheus, Homer the younger, Sosiph- 
anes, and Lycophron. (Vid. Alexandrina Schola.) 

fas, a river of Epirus, thought to be the modern 
Vajussa, falling into the Ionian Sea. Isaac Vossius, 
in his commentary on Pomponius Mela (2, 3, eztr.), 
charges Ovid with an error in geography, in makin 
this river fall mto the Peneus (Met. 1, 577). But 
Vossius was wrong himself in making the verb con- 
veniunt, as used by Ovid, in the passage in question, 
equivalent to imgrediuntur. Ovid only means that 
the deities of the river mentioned by him met together 
in the cave of the Peneus. 

AEpEpsus, a town of Eubea in the district Histieo- 
tis, famed for its hot baths, which even at the present 
day are the most celebrated in Greece. The modern 
name of the place is Dipso. But, according to Sib- 
thorpe ( Walpole’s Coll., vol. 2, p. 71), Lipso. In Plu- 
tarch (Sympos. 4, 4), this place is called Galepsus 
(LaAmpoc), which many regard as an error of the copy- 
ists. If the modern name as given by Sibthorpe be 
correct, it appears more likely that Lzpso is a corrup- 
tion of Galepsus, and that the latter was only another 
name for the place, and no error. 

/Evxssa. Vid. Edessa. : : 

£pites, Roman magistrates of three kinds, Hdiles 
Plebeii, Curules, and Cereales. The Hdiles Plebeia 
were first created A.U.C. 260, in the Comitia Curi- 
ata, at the same time with the tribunes of the com- 
mons, to be, as it were, their assistants, and to deter- 
mine certain minor causes which the tribunes commit- 
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ted to them. They were afterward created, as the 
ther inferior magistrates, at the Comitia Tribute, 
he Aidiles Curules were created from the patricians, 
wore the toga pretexta, had the right of images, and 
used the sella curulis, whence their name. ‘They 
were first created A.U.C. 387, to perform certain 
public games. The office of the edil eerelly was 
to take care of the buildings (hence t helt name, a 
cura edium), streets, markets, weights, measures, &c. 
The Aldiles Cereales were two in number, added by 
Julius Cesar to inspect the public stores of corn and 
other provisions. (Dionys. Hal. 6, 90.—Liv. 6, 42 ; 
7. 1.—Sueton. Vit. Jul. 41.—Cic. de Legg. 3, 3.) 
ZEvt1, a powerful nation of Gaul. Their confeder- 
ation embraced all the tract of country comprehended 
between the Allier, the middle Loire, and the Saéne, 
and extending a little beyond this river towards the 
south. ‘The proper capital was Bibracte, and the sec- 
ond city in importance Noviodunum. ‘The political 
influence of the A‘dui extended over the Mandubes ox 
Mandubii, whose chief city Alesia traced its origin to 
the most ancient periods of Gaul, and passed for a 
work of the Tyrian Hercules. (Diod. Sic. 4, 19.) 
This same influence reached also the Ambarri, the In- 
Ee bres, and the Segusiani. The Bituriges the umselves, 
o had been previously one of the most flourishing 
tions of Gaul, were held by the A°dui in a condition 
approaching that of subjects. (Thierry, Histoire des 
Gaulois, 2, 31.) When Cesar came into Gaul, he 
found that the Avdui, after having long contended with 
___ the Arverni and Sequani for the supremacy in Gaul, 
Pisa been overcome by the two latter, who called 
in Ariovistus and the Germans to their aid. The 
arrival of the Roman commander soon changed the 
aspect of affairs, and the Audui were restored by the 
Roman arms to the chief power in the country. ‘They 
became, of course, valuable allies for Casar in his Gal- 
lic conquests. Eventually, however, they embraced 
the party of Vercingetorix against Rome; but, when 
the insurrection was quelled, they were still rably 
treated on account of their former services. (Cas. B. 
G. 1, 31, seqq.) 

EETA, or AlmTES, king of Colchis, son of Sol, and 
Perseis, the daughter of Oceanus, was father of Medea, 
Absyrtus, and Chalciope, by Idyia, one of the Oceani- 

s. He killed Phryxus, son of Athamas, who had 

ed to his court on a golden ram. ‘This murder he 
committed to obtain the fleece of the golden ram. 'The 
Argonauts came against Colchis, and recovered the 
golden fleece by means of Medea, though it was guard- 
ed by bulls that breathed fire, and by a venomous drag- 
on. (Vid. Jason, Medea, and Phryxus.) He was 
afterward, according to Apollodorus, deprived of his 
kingdom by his brother Perses, but was restored to it 
by Medea, who had returmed from Greece to Colchis. 
(Apollod. 1, 9, 28.—Heyne, ad Apollod. l. ¢.—Ov. 
Met. 7. 11, seqq., &c.) 4 

Eerias, a patronymic given to Medea, as daughter 
of Metes. (Ovid, Met. 7, 9.) 

4G, an island of the gean Sea, between Chios 


“and Tenedos, now Isola della Capre. 
“ica, I. a small town on the western coast of 
Eubeea, southeast of Aldepsus. It contained a tem- 


ple sacred to Neptune, and was supposed to 
" en name to the Algean. (Strab. 386.)—! 
of Macedonia, the same with Ed ssa.—T 
of Achaia, near the mouth of the Crathis. 
, to have been eee eventually by i 
who retired to Algira. The cause of 
not known. (Strabo, 386.) 
port of Cilicia Campes 
ramus, and on the upper piel tl 
yy The modem village of Ayas occupies 
 676.—Plin. 5 eae 3 
Se 
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ame as Briareus. 


| appellation to denote the god of the waves. 
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cording to Homer (JI. 1, 403), he d by men 
AXgeon, by the gods Briareus$ the meaning of which 
is, that the latter appellation was the more a one 
of the two, the former the more recent and ‘usual one. 
(Heyne, ad Ml, Ua.) 

Alc mum Mane, that part of the Medi cohtiean lying 
between Greece and Asia Minor. It is mow called the 
Archipelago, which modern appellation appears to be » 
a corruption of Egio Pelago, itself a modern Gree 
form for Aiyaiov réAayo¢. Various etymologies are 
given for the ancient name. The most common 
is that which deduces it from A%gens, father of 
Theseus ; the most plausible is that which derives it 
from Alge in Euboea. (Strab. 386.) In all proba- 
bility, however, neither is correct. ‘The Augean was 
accounted particularly stormy and dangerous to navi- 
gators, whence the proverb tov Aiyaiov wAei (scil. 
KoArov). (Hrasm. Chil. Col. 632.) 

AiG@mus, a surname of Neptune, given him as an 
Compare 
Miller, Geschichte, &c. (Die Dorier), vol. 2, p. 238, 


im ee 
GALKOS, a mountain of Attica, from the summit 

of which Xerxes beheld the battle of Salamis. (Her- 
od. 8, 90.) According to Thucydides (2, 19), it e 
situate to the left of the road from Athens to Ele 
Mount Avgaleos seems indeed to be a continuation of 
Corydallus, stretching northward into the interior of 
Attica. ‘The modern name is Skaramanga. (Cra- 
mer’s Greece, 2, 355.) 

JEairns, or Epuse, three islands off the western 
extremity of Sicily, between Drepana and Lilybeum. 
The name Augusa (Avyovoa) properly belonged to but 
one of the number. As this, however, was the prin-- 
cipal and most fertile one (now Favignana), the ap- F 
pellation became a common one for all three. The 
Romans corrupted the name into Augades. (Mela, 
2, 7.—Florus, 2, 2.) Livy, however (21, 10, &c.), 
uses the form gates. The northernmost of these 


_ 


- | obsceno momine 


islands is called by Ptolemy Phorbantia (®op6avria), 
i. e., the pasture-island, which the Latin writers trans- 
late. ‘by Bucina, i. e., Oxen- island, it being probably | 
uninhabited, and used only for pasturing cattle. This 
island is very rocky, and bears in modern times the 
name of Levanzo. The third and westernmost island 
was called Hiera (‘Iepd), which Pliny converts into 
Hieronesus, i. e., Sacred island. At a later period, 
however, the Romans changed the name into \ ariti- 
ma, as it lay the farthest out to sea. Under this ap- 
pellation the tin. Marit. (p. 492) makes me on of 
it, but errs in giving the distance from Lilybeum as 
300 stadia, a computation which is much too lar, 
The modem name is Maretimo. Off these islan 
Roman fleet, under Lutatius Catulus, obtained 
cisive victory over that of the Carthaginians, and 
put an end to the first Punic war. (Liv. 21, 10.—I 
abid. 41.—Id. 22, 54.) 
AieEsta, an ancient city of Sicily, in the we 
extremity of the island, near Mount Eryx. The 
writers name it, at one time Augesta (Alyeora), 


other Egesta (‘Eyeora). ‘The cause of this slig 
ration w eem to have been, that the city was on 
not of Greek origin, and that the name was 


ae hearing it pronounced. In a later age, wh 

itants attached themselves to the Roman poy 
th alled their city Segesta, and themselves 
8. v. Segesta), who 


tami, according to Festus ( 
obviate an in 


that the alteration was 0 
s| ambiguity i in the t 


, apt |at Troy, a ‘pe 


”. 
7 ‘ee ies ; 
‘he re i" BGI 
found settled here, formedwith them one people, under | already mentioned, accompanied them to Sicily, and 
the name of Elymi. In the course of time their num-| there became united to the object of his affection, 
bers were still farther mereased by the junction of |The offspring of this union was Adgestes. (Dion. 


some wandering Achei. This seems to have been the | Hal, 1, 52.) Both accounts, of course, are purely 


‘ fabulous. In accordance, however, with the popular 


generally-received idea among the Greeks, respecting 
the origin of the Elymi and Avgestei. Its improba- | legend respecting him, Virgil makes Algestes, whom 
he calls, as already stated, Acestes, to have given 


bility, however, is apparent even at first view. When 
the Rometieeeants masters of these parts, after the | Auneas a hospitable reception, when the latter, as the 
poet fables, visited Sicily in the course of his wander- 


- first Punic war, they readily adopted the current tra- 
ings. (Vid. Augesta.) 


dition respecting the people of Augesta, as well as the 
idea of an affinity, through the line of Aineas, between Aianus, a king of Athens, son of Pandion. His 
legitimacy, however, was disputed; and when, after 


themselves and the latter, and the legend is interwoven 

also with the subject of the Auneid (5, 36, segqg.—Vid. | the death of Pandion, he entered Attica at the head of 

gestes). From the circumstance of the Romans | an army, and recovered his patrimony, he was still the 

having recognised the affinity of the Aigesteans to | object of jealousy to his three brothers, although he 

themselves, we find them styled, in the Duilian in-| shared his newly-acquired power with them. As he 
was long childless, they began to cast a wishful eye 


scription, ‘‘ the kinsmen of the Roman people.” COC- 
NATI P.R. (Ciacconius, de Col. Rostr. Duil., Lugd.| towards his inheritance. But a mysterious oracle 
brought him to Troezene, where fate had decreed that 


Bat. 1597.) Cicero, too (in Verrem. 4, 33), adopts 

the current tradition of the day. Whatever our opin- | the future hero of Athens should be born, #thra, the 
ion may be relative to the various details of these le- | daughter of the sage King Pittheus, son of Pelops, 
gends, one thing at least very clearly appears, which | was his mother, but the Trezenian legend called Nep- 
is, that ASgesta was not of Grecian origin. Thucyd-| tune, not Adgeus, his father. Bgeus, however, re- 
ides (7, 58), in enumerating the allies of Syracuse, | turned to Athens, with the hope that, in the course of 
speaks of the people of Himera as forming the only | years, he should be followed by a legitimate heir. At 
Grecian settlement on the northern coast of Sicily ; | parting he showed A‘thra a huge mass of rock, under 
which he had hidden a sword and a pair of sandals: 


and in another part (7, 57), expressly classes the 
figesteans among Barbarians (Bap6dpwr "Eyeoraioz). | when her child, if a boy, should be able to lift the stone, 
he was to repair to Athens with the tokens it con- 


The origin of A‘gesta, therefore, may fairly be as- 
cealed, and to claim Ageus as his father. [From = 


cribed to a branch of the Pelasgic race, the Trojans 
themselves being of the same stock. (Vid. Auneas.) 
Previous to the arrival of the Romans in Sicily, the 
Zigesteans were engaged in a long contest with the 
- inhabitants of Selinus. Finding themselves, however, 
_ the weaker party, they solicited and obtained the aid 
of Athens. The unfortunate issue of the Athenian 
expedition against Syracuse, compelled the Aigeste- 
ans to look for new allies in the Carthaginians. ‘These 
came to their aid, and Selinus fell; but A®gesta also 
shared its fate, and the city remained under this new 
control, until, for the purpose of regaining its freedom, 
it espoused the cause of Agathocles. ‘The change, 
however, was for the worse; and the tyrant, offended 


(Onoevc, from Séa, Fic, to deposite or place). Whe 

Theseus had grown up and been acknowledged by his 
father (vid. Theseus), he freed the latter from the cruel 
tribute imposed by Minos (vid. Minotaurus) ; but, on 
his return from Crete, forgot to hoist the white sails, 
the preconcerted signal of success, and A‘geus, think- 
ing his son had perished, threw himself from a high 
rock into the sea. (Apollod. 3, 15, 5, segg.—Plut. 
Vit. om &c.) The whole narrative respecting 
figeus is a figurative legend. He is the same as 
Neptune; his name Aiyaiog, indicating “the god of 
the waves,” from alyec, the waves of the sea, and 
hence the Trcezenian legend makes Neptune at once 
to have been the father of Theseus. Theseus himself, 
moreover, appears to be nothing more than a mythic 
personage. He is merely the type of the establishment 


same time a body of deserters that had come 
im. (Polyb. 20,71.) The death of Agatho- 
probably restored the old name, and brought 
e surviving part of the former inhabitants, since 
d the appellation A®gesta reappearing in the 
nic war (Polyb. 1, 24), and since the Aigeste- 
ring thatsame conflict, after slaughtering a Car- 
an garrison which had been placed within their 
were able to declare themselves the kinsmen of 
man people. (Zonaras,8,4.) It was this pre- 
d affinity between the two communities that pre- 
tved Augesta from oblivion after it had fallen be- 
ath the Roman sway, and we find Pliny (3, 8) na- 
x the inhabitants among the number of those who 
d the jus Latinum. The ruins ie place are 


place or establish). Even his mother’s name, Aithra, 
would seem to allude figuratively to the pure, clear at- 
mosphere of religious worship connected with the rites 
of Neptune, when firmly established. (A/6pa, i. e., 
alpa, pure, clear air.) So, also, the contest between 
Theseus and the Pallantides (vid. Pallantides), would 
seem to. be nothing more than a religious contest be- 
tween the rival systems of Neptune and Minerva. 
The worship of Neptune prevailed originally in the 
Ionian cities (Miller, Dorians, 1, 266), and.the legend 
of Theseus is an Ionian one ; whereas the worship of 
Minerva, at Athens, dates back to the time of Ce- 
crops. In a later age, the rites of Minerva once more 
gained the ascendency. 

fMeiatma, I. according to the common account, a 
daughter of Adrastus, but more probably the daughter 
of his son Augialeus. . (Heyne, ad Apollod. 1, 86.) 
She was the wife of Diomede, and is said to have been 
guilty of the grossest incontinence during her husband’s 
absence in the Trojan war. (Apollod. J. c.—Ov. Ib. 
the 's of a distinguished | 350, &c.) The beautiful passage in the Iliad, how- 
certain Sicilian mariners, | ever (5, 412, segg.), where mention 1s made of her, 
beasts. 'They were | strongly countenances the idea that the story of her 
of the Crimisus uni- mine conduct is a mere posthomeric or cyclic fable. 


at the present day, near the m Alcamo. 
t, 9, 2, 393, seqqg.—Hoare’s Classical Tour, 


TEs, Agestus, or, as Virgil writes it, Acestes, 

e river-god Crimisus, by a Trojan mgier, 
g to one account, while another makes both 
en of Trojan origin. Laomedon, 


came father of Avges- of the ffigean, between Cythera 
t luded to. The 
rojan, of noble 
three females | 


deposite, Authra gave her son the name of Theseus 


of the worship of Neptune (Oycevc, from Féa, 700, to — 


otto. Bondelmonti (Ins. Arch, 

10, 65) calls it Sichilus or Sequilus, a corruption, 

obably, from the Greek ele Aiyvdiav. (De 
: iis Z * 1 = =—si. 


es 
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Sinner, ad 160): The earliest name for the coun- 


try along the northern shore of the Peloponnesus. 
(Vid. Achaia, III.) : 
/Baiiievs, son of Adrastus, by Amphithea, daugh- 

“ter of Pronax, and a member of the expedition led by 

the Epigoni against Thebes. He was the only leader 

slain in this war, as his father had been the only one 
that survived the previous contest. (Vid. Epigoni.) 
~ Compare the scholiast, ad Pind. Pyth. 8, 68. 

Bcipes, a patronymic of Theseus. (Homer, Il. 1, 
265. 

Rott: a town in Laconia, where Ceres had a tem- 
ple. Aristomenes, the Messenian leader, endeavoured 
on one occasion to seize a party of Laconian females 
who were celebrating here the rites of the goddess. 
The attempt failed, through the courageous resistance 
of the women, and Aristomenes himself was taken 
prisoner. He was released, however, the same night, 
by Archidamea, the priestess of @eres, who had before 
this cherished an affection for him. She pretended 
that he had burned off his bonds, by moving himself up 
towards the fire, and remaining near enough to have 
them consumed. (Paus. 4, 17.) a 

Hcimivs, a king of the Dorians, reigning at the 
time in Thessaly, near the range of Pindus. (Heyne, 
ad Apollod. 2, 7,7.) He aided Hercules, according 
to the Doric legend, in his contest with the Lapithe, 

‘and received, as a reward, the territory from which 
they were driven. (Apollod.l.c.) Aigimius isa con- 
spicuous name among the founders of the Doric line, 

d mention is made by the ancient writers of an epic 
pen 


- 


, entitled Aiyiutoc, which is ascribed by some to 
od, by others to Cecrops the Milesian. (Heyne, 
l.c.) The posterity of Agimius formed part of the 
‘expedition against the Peloponnesus, and the Doric 
institutions of Adgimius are spoken of by Pindar (Pyth. 
1, 124), as forming the rule or model of government 
for the Doric race. (Compare Miiller, Dorians, vol. 
2, p. 12.) 
brscathae a small island in the Gulf of Carthage. 
There were two rocks near this island, called Are 
Zigimuri, which were so named, because the Romans 
and Carthaginians concluded a treaty on them. ‘The 
modern Zowamoore or Zimbra is the Adgimurus of 
the ancients. (Plin. 5, 7.—Virg. Ain. 1, 109.) 
- Aficina, I. a daughter of the river Asopus, carried 
_ away by Jupiter, under the form of an e 
Phlius to the island of Ginone. (Compare S: 
ad Callim. Hymn. in Del. v.'77.—Heyne, ad . 
3, 12, 6.—Sturz, ad Hellanic., p. 50.—Id. ad Phere- 
cyd.,p.178.) She gave hername to the island. Some 
authorities make Jupiter to have assumed, on thi 
casion, the appearance of a flame of fire ; but this evi- 
dently is corrupted from another part of the same fable, 
which states that Asopus was struck with thunder by the 
god for presuming to pursue him. (Apoilod. 3, 13,6) 
The Asopus here alluded to, is the Sicyonian stream 
which flowed by the walls of Phlius. It must not be 
confounded with the Beotian river of the same name. 
(Compare Pindar, Nem. 9, 9.—Arisiarch. ad N. 3, 1. 
—Pausan. 2, 5, 2.)\—II. An island in the Sinus Sa- 
ronicus, near the coast of Argolis. The earliest ac- 
counts given by the Greeks make it to have een 
while 


| is evi- 
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money for the purposes of gornmnércowmemibieed regu 
lar measures, a tradition which, though no doubt un- 
true, still points very cleazly to their early commercial 
habits. (Strabo, 375.—Ailian, Var. Hist. 12, 10.— 
Vid. Phidon.) It is more than probable, that their 
commercial relations caused the people of Augina to be 
increased by colonies from abroad, and Strabo ex- 
pressly mentions Cretans among the foreign inhabitants 
who had settled there. After the return of the Herac- 
lide, this island received a Dorian colony from Epi- 
daurus (Pausan. 2, 29.—Tzetz. ad Lyc. 176), and 


| 8, 46, and 5, 83.) When Darius sent deputies into 


t | Omar, and, cons 
1 | have very few 


| studies at A 


from this period the Dorians gradually gained the as- 
.cendency in it, until at last it became entirely Doric, 
both in language and form of government, ‘gina, for 
a time, was the maritime rival of Athens, and the com- 
petition eventually terminated in open hostilities, in 
which the Athenians were only able to obtain advan- 
tages by the aid of the Corinthians, and by means of 
intestine divisions among their opponents. (Herod. 


Greece to demand earth and water, the people of Augina, 
partly from hatred towards the Athenians, and partly 
from a wish to protect their extensive commerce along 
the coasts of the Persian monarchy, gave these tokens_ 
of submission. (Herod. 6,49.) For this conduct they 
were punished by the Spartans. In the war with 
Xerxes, therefore, they sided with their countrymen, 
and acted so brave a part in the battle of Salamis as 
to be able to contest the prize of valour with the Athe- 
nians themselves, and to bear it off, as well by the 
universal suffrages of the confederate Greeks (Herod. 
8, 93), as by the declaration of the Pythian oracle. : 
(dd. ibid. 122: compare Plut. Vit. Themist.) After —~ 
the termination of the Persian war, however, the 
strength of Athens proved too great for them. Their 
fleet of seventy sail was annihilated in a sea-fight by 
Periclesy, and many of the inhabitants were a 
from the island, while the remainder were reduced to 
the condition of tributaries. The fugitives settled at 
Thyrea in Cynuria, under the protection of Sparta 
(Thucyd. 1, 105, and 108.—Jd. 2, 27.—Jd. 4, 57), 
and it was not until after the battle of Augos Potamos, 
and the fall of Athens, that they were able to regain 
possession of their n tive island. (Xen. Hist. Gr. 2, 
2, 5.—WStrabo, 8, p. 376.) They never attained, 
however, to their former prosperity. ‘The situation of 


being beautiful, fertile, and well cultivated. 
back as the time of Pausanias, the ancient city 
appear to have been in ruins. ‘That writer 
mention of some temples that were standing, 
the large theatre built after the model of that i 
daurus. The most remarkable remnant of antiqui 
which this island can boast of at the present day, i 
temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, situated on a m 
of the same name, about four hours’ distance from t 
port, and i ch is supposed to be one of the mos 
cient tem in Greece, and one of the oldest spe 
mens of the Doric style of architecture. 
pronounces it the most picturesque and interesting 
in Greece. For a full account of the Augina mart 
consult Quarterly Journal of Sciences, No. 12, 
327, seqq., and No. 14, p. 229, seqq. 

Aicinita Pauvtus, I 0 Paul of Avgina, a 
i orn in the island of 

the fourth « 


‘Cleric 


serted, but in the 


‘us. We know m 
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iis city by Amrou, and that, for the purpose of adding 
to his stock of professional knowledge, he travelled not 
only throughall Greece, but likewise m other countries. 
Paul of Aigina closes the list of the classic Greek 
physicians, for after him the healing art fell, like so 
ny others, into neglect and barbarism, and did not 
regain any portion of its former honours: until towards 
the twelfth century. As Paul made himself very able 
in surgery, and displayed great skill also in accouche- 
ments, the Arabians testified their esteem for him by 
styling him the accoucheur. Though he cannot be 
vogadel as altogether original, since he abridged Ga- 
len, and obtained many, materials from Aetius and 
Oribasus, yet he frequently lays down opinions of his 
own, differmg from those of Galen, and more than once 
has the courage to refute the positions of Hippocrates. 
His descriptions of maladies are short and succinct, 
but exact and complete. He frequently assumes, as 
the basis of his explanations, the Galenian theory of 
the cardinal humours: It is in surgery particularly 
that Paul of Aigina appears to advantage, not only be- 
cause he had acquired more experience than any other 
Greek physician in this branch of his art, but also be- 
cause he does not servilely copy his predecessors. In 
this respect some authors place him by the side of 
Celsus, and on certain points even give him the pref- 
erence. One of the most curious chapters in that 
part of his writings which relates to surgery, is the one 
which treats of the various kinds of arrows used among 
the ancients, and of the wounds inflicted by them. 
The work of this physician, which has come down to 
us, is entitled An Abridgment of All Medicine, and 
consists of seven books, compiled from the writings 
of the more ancient physicians, with his own observa- 
tions subjoined. It has passed through many editions, 
‘of which the following are the principal ones. The 
Greek text merely, Venet. ap. Ald., 1528, and Basil., 
1538, fol. This latter edition is much superior to the 
former, as it was corrected by Gemuseus, and contains 
hislearned annotations. Latin editions: Basil., 1532 
and 1546, fol. : Col. Agr., 1534 and 1548, fol. : Paris, 
1532, fol.: Venet., 1553 and 1554, 8vo: Lugd., 1562 
and 1567, 8vo. This last is the best of the Latin 
editions, since it contains the notes and commenta- 
ries of Gonthier, D’Andernach, Cornarius, J. Goupil, 
and Dalechamp. An Arabic edition was published 
also b Heng, a celebrated Syrian physician. Parts 
work have also been printed separately at various 
_ times, and particularly the first book, under the title 
of Precepta Salubria (Paris, 1510, ap. Henr. Steph., 
— 4to.—Argent., 1511, 4to, &c.). A French translation 
+5 urgical writings of Paul of Augina was given in 
m the Lyons press, in 12mo, by Pierre Tolet. 
xcellent version, however, by F. Adams, E'sq., 
achory-Ternan, Aberdeen, will supersede all 
Only one volume has thus far been published. 
. Univ., vol. 33, 
r., vol. 7, p. 256.)—II. A modeller of A%gina, 
d to by Pliny (35, 11). There is some doubt 
r Aigineta was his own name, or merely an 
designating the place of his birth. The former is 
10re probable opinion, and is phe ee Muller 
m. 107.—Sillig, Dict. Art. s. v.). 
locHus, or “ Algis bearer” (from aiyi¢ and éyw), 
appellation of Jove. (Vid. Augis.) 
IPAN, a poctical appellation of Pan, either from 
ing the legs of a goat, or as the guardian of 
Plutarch (Parall., p. 311) makes it analogous 
Latin Silvanus. 
I _ city of Achaia, near the coast of the 
, and to the northwest of Pellene. 
me importance, and the population 
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tion in this, as the harbour lay, not directly north, but 
northeast from the city. In the middle ages, Augira 
took the name of Votstitza. (Georg. Phranza, 2, 9.) 
It is now Vostica, a deserted place to the east of 
Vostitza, the ancient A®gium. 
vol. 8, p. 396.) 

Aieis, the shield of Jupiter, made for him by Vul- 
ean (JI. 15, 310), and bore also by Apollo (Il. 15, 229) 
and Minerva (5, 738). It inspired terror and dismay, 
and, by its movements, darkness, clouds, thunder and 
lightning were collected. (Jl. 17, 594.) Hence, in 
later poets, it has also the meaning of a storm or hurri- 
cane. § (Aisch. Choéph. 584.—Eurip. Ion, 996.) Ac- 
cording to some, Minerva had an egis of her own, dis- 
tinct from Jupiter’s, and she placed in the centre of it 
the head of Medusa; but the Gorgon’s head appears 
also on Jupiter’s shield. (Hustath. ad Jl. 5, 741.— 
Heyne, ad Apollod. 2,43.) As Minerva typifies the 
mind or wisdom of Jove, there is a peculiar propriety 
in her wielding the same xgis with her great parent.— 
The etymology of the term aiyic is disputed. ‘The 
common derivation makes it come from aig, aiyéc, 
“@ goat,” and to have been so named from its being 
covered with the skin of the goat that had suckled the 
infant Jove. This derivation, however, appears to be 
based entirely on an accidental resemblance between 
aiyic and aig, aiyéc, and is evidently the invention of 
later writers and fabulists. ‘The true etymology is 
from dicow, at&w, “to move rapidly,” “to rush,” “ to 
arouse,” &c., and comports far better with the idea 
of brandishing to and fro a terror-ispiring shield.— 


The meaning of a coat of mail, or, rather, leathern ~ 


tunic, with or without plates of metal, belongs to an- 
other aiyic, which is correctly deduced from aié. 
(Compare Herod. 4, 189.) P 
Aicistuus, son of Thyestes by his own daughter 
Pelopea. (Vid. Atreus.} Having been left guardian 
of Agamemnon’s kingdom when that monarch sailed 
for Troy, he availed himself of his absence to gain the 
affections of Clytemnestra his queen, and, when Ag- 
amemnon returned from the war, caused him to be 
slain. (Vid. Agamemnon and Clytemnestra.) On 
the death of the monarch he usurped the throne, and 
reigned seven years, when he was slain, together with 
Clytemnestra, by Orestes, the son of Agamemnon. 
(Vid. Orestes. — Hygin. fab. 87, seq.—Paus. 2, 16. 
—Soph. Electr.—Aisch. Agam.—LEurip. Orest., $c.) 
Alerrium, a town of Aitolia, northeast of Naupac- 
tus, and about eighty stadia from the sea. It occupied 
an elevated situation in a mountamous tract of coun- 
try. (Thucyd. 3, 97.) Aigitium is perhaps ge 
(Alyai), which Stephanus Byzantinus places in A2tolia. 
Alcivm, a city of Achaia, on the coast of the Sinus 
Corinthiacus, and northwest of A%gira. After the 
submersion of Helice it became the chief place in 
the country, and here the deputies from the states of 
Achaia long held their assemblies, until a law was 


made by Philopcemen, ordaining that each of the feder- 


al cities should become in its turn the place of rendez- 
vous. (Lav. 38, 7, and 30.—Compare Polybius, 2, 
54, and 4, 7.) According to Strabo (385, 387), these 
meetings were convened near the town, in a spot call- 
ed Aunarium, where was a grove consecrated to Ju- 
piter. Pausanias (7, 24) affirms, that in his time the 
Achewans still collected together at gium, as the 
Amphictyons did at Delphi and Thermopyle. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, Augium derived its name from the 
goat (aig) which was said to have nourished Jupiter 
here. The modern town of Vostitza lies in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. t+ oki Me 
ZEexx, I. one of the Hesperides. (Apollod. 2, 5.) 
—II. The fairest of the Naiads. (Virg. Ecl. 6. 20.) 
ANGLES, a Sami n wrestler, born dumb.  Seein, 
some unlawful measures tee contest, whic! 
would deprive hi he prize, his indignation gave 
him on a sudden 
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been denied him from his birth, and he ever after spoke 
with ease. (Val. Maz. 1, 8, 4.—Aul. Gell. 5, 9.) 

/Bauirns, a surname of Apollo as the god of day. 
(AlyAnrne, from alyaAn, * brightness.”’) In the legend 
given by Apollodorus (1, 9, 26) respecting the island 
of Anaphe, the epithet 4ugletes appears to point to 
Apollo as the darter of the lightning also (Apollo Ful- 
gurator), Compare Heyne, ad Apollod. 1,9, 26, not. 
crit, 

®coxné.vs, an appellation given to Bacchus at Pot- 
niw in Beeotia, because he had substituted a goat in 
the place of a youth, who was annually sacrificed 
there. (al&, and B4AAw.) Compare Pausanias 9, 8, 
where Kuhn, however, proposes Aiyobdpou for Aiyo- 
66A0v.—By ABgobolium, on the other hand, is meant 
a species of mystic purification. ‘The catechumen was 
placed in a pit, covered with perforated boards, upon 
which a goat was sacrificed, so as to bathe him in the 
blood that flowed from it. Sometimes, for a goat, a 


bull or ram was substituted, and the ceremony was 
then called, in the first case, T’auroboliwm, in the sec- 
ond Criobolum. (Knight, Inquiry, &c., § 168.) 
ANcos PoTAmos, i. e., the goat's river, called also 
gos Potamoi, and by the Latin writers Aigos Flu- 
men, a small river in the Thracian Chersonese, and 
south of Callipolis, which apparently gave its name to 
a town or port situate at its mouth. (Herod. 9, 119. 
—Steph. Byz. s.v. Aiydc orapot.) Mannert thinks, 
that the town just mentioned was the same with that 
called Cressa by Scylax (p. 28), and Cissa by Pliny 
(4,9). But consult Gail,ad Scyl. l. c. as regards the 
meaning of the phrase évrd¢ Aiyo¢ roraov, employed 
by Scylax. (Geogr. Gr. Min. 1, 439, ed. Gail.) At 
gos Potamos the Athenian fleet was totally defeat- 
ed by the Spartan admiral Lysander, an event which 
completely destroyed the power of the former state, 
and finally led to the capture of Athens. (Xen. Hist. 


Gr. 2, 19.—Diod. Sic. 18, 105.—Plut. Vit. Aleib.— 
Corn. Nep. Vit. Alcib.) The village of Galata prob- 
ably stands on the site of the town or harbour. (Cra- 
mers Ancient Greece, vol. 1, p. 330.) 

Aeosic.a, a Gallic nation, who served in the army 
of Attalus on one of his expeditions. He afterward 
assigned them a settlement along the Hellespont. 
(Poly). 5, 77, seq.) _ Casaubon, in his Latin version 
of Polybius, has  AMgosages (sive ii sunt Tectosa- 
ges).” Schweigheuser, misled by this “conjecture, 
introduces Textocayac into the Greek text of the his- 

_ torian in place of Aiyécayac, the common reading. 
In his annotations, however, he acknowledges his pre- 


cipitancy. Compare the Historical and Geographical 
index to his edition of Polybius (vol. 8, pt. i., p. 198), 
in which he conjectures that ‘Pvyécayec, which occurs 
in another passage of Polybius (5, 53), ought to be 
written Aliyéoayec also. . 
_ Aiays, a town of Laconia, on the borders of Arca- 
ia, and contiguous to Belmina. (Polyb. 2, 54.) 
/Eeyesus, or more correctly Avgyssus, a city of 
Meesia Inferior, in the region called Parva Scythia, and 
situate on the bank of the Danube, not far above its 
mouth, It is mentioned by Ovid (Ep. ex. Pont. 1, 8, 
13). Near this place, according to D’Anville, Darius 
Hystaspis constructed his bridge over the Danube, in 
his expedition against the Scythians. (As regards the 
true reading, consult Cellarius, Geogr. 2, 468.) 
eae ayprit, the inhabitants of Beypt. Vd. Augyptus. 
i YPTIUM MARE, that part of the Mediterranean Sea 
ce is on the coast of Egypt. 2 
_ #eyprus, I. a son of Belus, and brother of Danaus. 
He received from his parent the country of Arabia to 
rule over; but subsequently conquered the land of 
“the black-footed race” (MeAaumddor), and gave it 
his name. Algyptus was the father of 50 sons, and 
Danaus, to whom Libya had been assigned, of 50 
daughters. cpgelon y breaking out between Danaus 
and the pare -gyptus, who aimed at depriving him 
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of his dominions, the former fled with his 50 daugh- 
ters, and settled eventually in Argolis. The sons of 
Augyptus came, after some interval of time, to Argos, 
and entreated their uncle to bury in oblivion all enmi- 
ty, and to give them their cousins in marriage. Da- 
naus, retaining a perfect recollection of the injuries they 
had done him, and distrusting their promises, con- 
sented to bestow his daughters upon them, and divided 
them accordingly by lot among the suitors. But on 
the wedding day he armed the hands of the brides with 
daggers, and enjoined upon them to slay in the night 
their unsuspecting bridegrooms. All but Hyperm- 
nestra obeyed the cruel order, while she, relenting, 
spared her husband Lynceus. Her father at first put 
her in close confinement, but afterward forgave her, and 
consented to her union with Lynceus. (Ved. Danaus, 
Danaides, §c.— Apollod. 2, 1, 5., seqqg.—Hygin. 
fab. 168, 170.-—Ov. Heroid. 14, &c.)—II. An exten- 
sive country of Africa, bounded on the west by part 
of Marmarica and by the deserts of Libya, on the 
north by the Mediterranean, on the east by the Sinus 
Arabicus and a line drawn from Arsinoé to Rhinocolu- 
ra, and on the south by Asthiopia. Egypt, properly 
so called, may be described as consisting of the long 
and narrow valley which follows the course of the Nile 
from Syene (or Assooan) to Cazro, near the site of the 
ancient Memphis. ‘To the Nile, Egypt owes its ex- 
istence as a habitable country, since, without the rich ‘ 
and fertilizing mud deposited by the river in its annual | 
inundations, it would be a sandy desert. At three 
different places, previous to its entering Egypt, this no- | 
ble stream is threatened to be interrupted in its course by 
a barrier of mountains, and at each place the barrier is 
surmounted. The second cataract, in Turkish Nubia, 
is the most violent and unnavigable. The third is at 
Syene, and introduces the Nile into Upper Egypt. 
From Syene to Cairo the river flows along a valley 
about eight miles broad, between two mountain ridges, 
one of which extends to the Red Sea, and the other 
terminates in the deserts of ancient Libya. ‘The river 
occupies the middle of the valley as far as the strait 
called Jebel-él-Silsiii. This space, about forty miles 
long, has very little arable land on its banks. It con- 
tains some islands, which, from their low level, easily 
admit of irrigation. At the mouth of the Jebel-él-Sil- 
silt (Girard, Mem. sur ? Egypte, vol. 3, p. 18), the 
Nile runs along the right side of the valley, which in 
several places has the appearance of a steep line of 


rocks cut into peaks, sce ridge of the hills on 


the left side is always ac le by a slope of various 
acclivity. These last mountains begin near the town 
of Stoot, the ancient Lycopolis, and go down towards: 
Faioom, the ancient Arsinoitic Nome, diverging grad- — 
ually to the west, so that between them and the culti- 
vated valley there is a desert space, becoming grad- 
ually wider, and which in several places is bordered 
on the valley-side by a line of sandy downs lying nearly 
south and north. The mountains which confine thi 
basin of the Nile in Upper Egypt are intersecte 
defiles, which on one side lead to the shores 0 
Red Sea, and on the other to the Oases. These n 
row passes eet be habitable, since the winter rai 
maintain for a time a degree of vegetation, and 
springs which the Arabs use for themselves and 
flocks. The strip of desert land which genera 
tends along each side of the valley, parallel to 
course of the Nile (and which must not be confoun 
ed with the barren ocean of sand that lies on each si 
of Egypt), now contains two very distinct kinds of 
land ; the one immediately at the bottom of the me 
ain, consists of sand and round pebbles; th 
composed of light drifting sand, covers an e 
ground formerly arable. If a section of the vall 
made by a plane perpendicular to its direc 
surface will be observed to decline from t 
of the river to the bottom of the hills, 
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also remarked on the banks of the Mississippi, the Po, 
part of the Borysthenes, and some other rivers. Near 
Beni-sooef, the valley of the Nile, already much widen- 
ed on the west, has on that side an opening, through 
which a view is obtained of the fertile plains of Faz- 
oom. ‘These plains form properly a sort of table-land, 
separated from the surrounding mountains on the 
north and west by a wide valley, of which a certain 
proportion, always laid under water, forms what the 
inhabitants call Birket-él-Karoon. (Vid. Movris.) 
Near Cairo, the chains which limit the valley of the 
Nile diverge on both sides, ‘The one, under the name 
of Jibbel-al-Nairon, runs northwest towards the Med- 
iterranean: the other, called Jibbel-al-Attaka, runs 
straight east of Suez. In front of these chains a vast 
plain extends, composed of sands, covered with the 
mud of the Nile. At the place called Batu-el-Baha- 
ra, near the ancient Cercasorus, the river divides into 
two branches; the one of which flowing to Rosetta, 
near the ancient Ostium Bolbitinum, and the other to 
Damietta, the ancient ‘Tamiathis, at the Ostium Phat- 
neticum, contain between them the present Delta. 
But this triangular piece of insulated land was in for- 
mer times much larger, being bounded on the east by 
the Pelusian branch, which is now choked up with 
sand or converted into marshy pools; while on the 
west it was bounded by the Canopic branch, which is 
now partly confounded with the canal of Alexandrea, 
and partly lost in Lake Hiko. But the correspondence 
of the level of the surface with that of the present 
Delta, and its depression as compared with that of the 
adjoining desert, together with its greater verdure and 
fertility, still mark the limits of the ancient Delta, al- 
though irregular encroachments are made by shifting 
banks of drifting sand, which are at present on the 
increase. Egypt then, in general language, may be 
deseribed as an immense valley or longitudinal basin, 
terminating in a Delta or triangular plain of alluvial 
formation ; being altogether, from the heights of Syene 
to the shores of the Mediterranean, about 600 miles in 
length, and of various width. (Malte-Brun, Geogr. 
vol, 4, p. 21, seqq.) 


< 1. Fertility of Egypt. 

Almost the whole of the productive soil of Egypt 
consists of mud deposited by the Nile; and the Delta, 
as in all similar tracts of country, is entirely composed 
of alluvial earth and sand. ‘To ascertain the depth of 


* this bed, the French savans, who accompanied the mil- 


itary expedition into Egypt, sank several wells at dis- 
tant intervals; and from their observations have been 
obtained the following results. rst, that the surface 


of the soil, as already mentioned, descends more or 
less rapidly towards the foot of the hills, which is the 


a 


se of what occurs in most valleys: secondly, that 
depth of the bed of mud is unequal, being in gen- 
bout five feet near the river, and increasing grad- 
as it recedes from it: thirdly, that beneath the 
there is a bed of sand similar to that always 
aught down by the river. The first-mentioned pe- 
rity is satisfactorily explained by the absence of 
which, in other countries, washes down the soil 
the hills, and, carrying it to the stream in the 
n of the valley, forms a basin, the sides of which 
concave surface ; whereas, in Egypt, the soil is 

eyed by the inundation from the river into the 
valley, and the deposites, therefore, will be greatest 
near its banks. The more rapid the current, also, the 


smaller will be the quantity of mud deposited. The 


bed of quartzose sand upon which it rests is about 
thirty-six feet in depth, and is superposed on the cal- 
ous rock which forms the basis of the lower coun- 

The waters of the river filter through this bed of 
,and springs are found as soon as the borer has 
hed any considerable depth. Ancient Egypt was 
narkable for its fertility. The staple commodity 
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was its grain, the growth of which was so abundant 
as to afford at all times considerable supplies to the 
neighbouring countries, particularly Syria and Arabia ; 
and im times of scarcity or famine, which were fre- 
quently felt in those countries, Egypt alone could save 
their numerous population from starving. Egypt, in 
fact, unlike every other country on the globe, brought 
forth its produce independent of the seasons and the 
skies ; and while continued drought in the neighbour- 
ing countries brought one season of scarcity after an- 
other, the granaries of Ngypt were full. Hence, too, 
Ngypt became regarded as one of the granaries of 
Rome. (Aurel. Victor., Bpit. c. 1.) The Rev. Mr. 
Jewett has given a striking example of the extraordi- 
nary fertility of the soil of Egypt. “TI picked up at 
random,” says he, ‘a few stalks out of the thick corn= 
fields. We counted the number of stalks which sprout- 
ed from single grains of seed; carefully pulling to 
pieces each root, in order to see that it was but one 
plant. The first had seven stalks; the next three; 
the next nine; then eighteen; then fourteen, Each 
stalk would have been an ear.’ Numerous canals 
served to carry the waters of the Nile to some of those 
parts which the inundation could not reach, while ma- 
chinery was employed to convey the means of irriga- 
tion to others. Many of these canals still exist, many 
have long since disappeared, and not a few tracts of 
sandy country have displayed themselves in modem 
times where formerly all was smiling and fertile. 
Nearly the whole extent from the southern confines to 
the neighbourhood of ‘Thebes is one barren and sandy 
waste. Assigning to Upper Ngypt an average breadth 
of ten miles, and allowing for the lateral valleys stretch- 
ing out from the Delta, it is supposed that the portion 
of territory, at the present day, in Egypt, capable of 
cultivation, may amount to about 16,000 square miles, 
or, in round numbers, ten millions of acres. ‘The total 
population is estimated at about two millions and a 
half, which would give about 156 to every square mile. 
Nearly one half of this territory, it is supposed, is either 
periodically inundated, or capable of artificial irrigation, 
The remaining part requires a more laborious cultiva- 
tion, and yields a more scanty produce. ‘The inunda- 
ted lands, though they have successively bome one 
crop, and frequently two, year after year, without in- 
termission, for more than 8000 years, still retain their 
ancient fertility, without any perceptible impoverish- 
ment, and without any farther tillage than the adventi- 
tious top-dressing of black, slimy mould by the over- 
flowing of the river. Where the inundation does not 
reach, the crops are very scanty ; wheat does not yield 
above five or six for one; but for maize and millet 
the soil is particularly adapted, and these, with rice, 
lentils, and pulse, constitute the principal food of nine 
tonths of the inhabitants, allowing the exportation 
of the greater part of the wheat produced. ‘Taking, 
then, into consideration the quantity of land once arable, 
which is now covered with sand, the double harvest, 
and, of some productions, more than semi-annual crops, 
the smaller quantity of food which is requisite to sus- 
tain life in southern latitudes, and the extent to which 
the more barren soil was formerly rendered available 
by the cultivation of the olive, the fig-tree, the vine, 
and the date-palm, we shall no longer be at a loss to 
account for the immense fertility and populousness of 
ancient Egypt, a country said to haye contained in 
former days 7,500,000 souls. —One of the most cele- 
brated productions of Egypt is the lotus. The plant 
usually so denominated is a species of water-lily 
(nymphea lotus), called by the Arabs nuphar, which, 
on the disappearance of the inundation, covers all the 
canals and pools with its broad round leaves, amid 
which the flowers, in the form of cups of bright white 
or azure, expand on the surface, and have a most 
elegant appearance, Sonnini says, that its roots form 
a tubercle, which is gathered when the ti of the 
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Nile subside, and is boiled and eaten like potatoes, 
which it somewhat resembles in taste. Herodotus 
(2, 92) states, that the Egyptians not only ate the root, 
but made a sort of bread of the seed, which resembled 
that of the poppy. He adds, that there is a second 
species, the root of which is very grateful, either fresh 
or dried. The plant which was chiefly eaten by the 
ancient Egyptians, and which is so frequently carved 
on the ancient monuments, is supposed to be the 
nymphaa nelumbo, or nelumbium speciosum, the “ sa- 
cred bean” of India, now found only in that country. 
Its seeds, which are about the size of a bean, have a 
delicate flavour resembling almonds, and its roots also 
The lotus of Homer, however, the fruits 
of which so much delighted the companions of Ulysses, 
is a very different plant, namely, the ziziphus lotus 
(rhamnus), or jujube, which bears a fruit the size of a 
sloe, with a large stone, and is one of the many plants 
which have been erroneously fixed on by learned com- 
mentators as the dudaim (mandrakes) of the sacred 
writings. The papyrus, not less celebrated in ancient 
times than the lotus, and which is believed to have 
disappeared from the banks of the Nile, has been re- 
discovered in the cyperus papyrus of Linneus. The 
colocasium is still cultivated in Egypt for its large es- 
culent roots. The banks of the river and the canals 
sometimes present coppices of acacia and mimosa, and 
there are groves of rose-laurel, willow, cassia, and other 
shrubs. Faioom contains impenetrable hedges of cac- 
tus, or Indian fig. But, though so rich in plants, Egypt 
is destitute of timber, and all the firewood is imported 
from Caramania. (Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 4, p. 38, 
seqqg.—Modern Traveller (Egypt), p. 18, segq.) 


2. Animal Kingdom. 


The animal kingdom of Egypt will not detain us 
long. ‘The want of meadows prevents the multiplica- 
tion of cattle. They must be kept in stables during 
the inundation. The Mamelukes used to keep a beau- 
tiful race of saddle-horses. Asses, mules, and camels 
appear here in all their vigour. There are also nu- 
merous herds of buffaloes. In Lower Egypt there are 
sheep of the Barbary breed. ‘The large beasts of prey 
find in this country neither prey nor cover. Hence, 
though the jackal and hyena are common, the lion is 
but rarely seen in pursuit of the gazelles which traverse 
the deserts of the Thebaid. The crocodile and the hip- 
popotamus, those primeval inhabitants of the Nile, 
seem to be banished from the Delta, but are still seen in 
Upper Egypt. ‘The islands adjoining the cataracts are 
sometimes found covered with crocodiles, which choose 
these places for depositing their eggs. ‘The voracity 
of the hippopotamus has, by annihilating his means of 
support, greatly reduced the number of his race. Ab- 
dollatif, with some justice, denominates this ugly ani- 
mal an enormous water-pig. It has been long known 
that the ichneumon is not tamed in Upper Egypt, as 
Buffon had believed. ‘The ichneumon is the same an- 
imal which the ancients mention under that name, and 
which has never been found except in this country. 
It possesses a strong instinct of destruction, and, in 
searching for its prey, exterminates the young of many 
noxious reptiles. ‘The eggs of crocodiles form its fa- 
yourite food ; and in addition to this its favourite repast, 
it eagerly sucks the blood of every creature which it is 

_ able to overcome. Its body is about a foot and a half 

> abiongts, and its tail is of nearly equal dimensions. 
‘Its general colour is a grayish brown; but, when 
gery inspected, each hair is found annulated with a 
paler anda darker hue. Zoology has lately been en- 
riched with several animals brought from Egypt, among 
ich are the coluber haje, an animal figured in all the 

_ hieroglyphical tables as the emblem of Providence ; 
and the coluber vipera, the true viper of the ancients. 


The Nile seems to contain some singular fishes hith- 


rto unknown to systematic naturalists. Of this the 
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Polyptere bichir, described by Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire 
(Annales du Muséum, vol. 1, p. 57), is a very remarka- 
ble example. That able naturalist observes, in general, 
that the birds of Egypt differ not much from those of 
Europe. He saw the Egyptian swan, represented in 
all the temples of Upper Egypt, both in sculptures and 
in coloured paintings, and entertains no doubt that this 
bird was the chenalopex (vulpanser) of Herodotus, to 
which the ancient Egyptians paid divine honours, and 
had even dedicated a town in Upper Egypt, called by 
the Greeks Chenoboscium. It is not peculiar to Egypt, 
but is found all over Africa, and almost all over Eu- 
rope. ‘The Zbzs, which was believed to be a destroyer 
of serpents, is, according to the observations of Cuvier, 
a sort of curlew, called at present Aboohannes. Gro- 
bert and Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire have brought home 
mummies of this animal, which had been prepared and 
entombed with much superstitious care. (Mémoire sur 
VIbis, par M. Cuvier.—Malie-Brun, Geogr., vol. 4, p. 
45, seqq.) . 


3. Name of Egypt. 


The name by which this country is known to Euro- 
peans comes from the Greeks, some of whose writers 
inform us that it received this appellation from ASgyp- 
tus, son of Belus, having been previously called Aé- 
ria. (Compare, Husebius, Chron., lib. 2, p. 284, ed. 
Mau et Zohrab.) Inthe Hebrew Scriptures it is styled 
Mitsraim, and also Matsor, and harets Cham: of 
these names, however, the first is the one most com- 
monly employed. The Arabians and other Orientals 
still know it by the name of Mesr or Mizr. Accord- 
ing to general opinion, Egypt was called Mitsrazm 
after the second son of Ham. Bochart, however, op- 
poses this (Geogr. Sacr. 4,24), and contends that the 
name of Mitsraim, being a dual form, indicates the 
two divisions of Egypt into Upper and Lower. Cal-— 
met (Dict., art. Misraim) supposes, that it denotes the 
people of the country rather than the father of the 
people. Josephus (Ané. Jud. 1, 6) calls Egypt Mes- 
tra; the Septuagint translators, Metsraim; Eusebius 
and Suidas, Mestraza. ‘The Coptic name of Old Cairo 
is still Mustraim ; the Syrians and Arabs call it Masra 
or Massera. ‘The other appellation, Matsor, as given 
above, Bochart has clearly proved to mean a fortress ; 
and, according to him, Egypt was so called, either from 
its being a region fortified by nature, or from the word 
tsor, which signifies narrow, and which he thinks suf- 
ficiently descriptive of the valley of Upper Egypt. Sir — 
W. Drummond (Origines, 2, 55) inclines to the first 
of these two etymologies, because Diodorus Siculus 
(1, 30) and Strabo (803) remark, that Egypt was a 
country extremely difficult of access; and Diodorus, — 
speaking of the Upper Egypt, observes, that it seems 
not a little to excel other limited places in the kingdom, 
by a natural fortification (4yuporyte gvotxy) and by 
the beauty of the country. The third appellation men- 
tioned above, namely, harets Cham, “the land of — 
Ham,”’ seems to have been the poetical name for Egypt 


after the son of Noah. (Quest. in Genesin.—Drv 
mond’s Origines, 2, 45, segg.) ‘There may, how 
be reason to think, that the patriarch was named. 
the country where it is supposed he finally settled. 
Hebrew, cham signifies “‘ calidus ;”’ and chom, “ fuse 
“niger.” In Egyptian we find several words whic 
nearly the same both in sound and sense. Thus 
chmom, signifies “calor,” and yapye, chame, “n 
The Egyptians always called their country Chei 
Chame, probably from the bumed and black ap 
of the soil. (Compare Plut. de Is. et Os., p 
Shawe’s Travels, fol. ed., p. 432.—Calmet’s Dict., a 
Ham.) ‘The name Aéria has a similar reference, 

would seem to have been a translation of the na 
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word, the primitive djp denoting obscurity, duskiness. 
Thus, the scholiast on Apollontus Rhodius (1, 580) 
says, that Thessaly was called ’Hepia, according to one 
explanation, on account of the dark colour of its soil ; 
and adds that Egypt was denominated "Hepéa for a 
similar reason. Bryant (6, 149), who cites this pas- 
sage of the scholiast, represents it as a vulgar error; 
but his reasoning is, as usual, unsatisfactory. The 
etymology of the word Egypt has occupied the atten- 
tion and baffled the ingenuity of many learned writers. 
The most common opinion is, that Avyumro¢ is com- 
posed of ala (for yata), land, and yirrog, or rather kor- 
roc, and that, consequently, Egypt signifies the land of 
Kopt, or the Koptic land. Others derive it from aia, and 
yoy, the black vulture, the colour of that bird (whence 
the Latin subvuliurius, ‘“ blackish’) being, according 
to them, characteristic of the soil or its inhabitants. 
Mede conceives the primitive form to have been Aza 
Cuphti, the land of Cuphti; while Bruce says, that 
Y Gypt, the name given to Egypt in Ethiopia, means 
the country of canals. Eusebius, who 1s supposed to 
have followed Manetho, the Egyptian historian, states, 
that Ramses, or Ramesses, who reigned in Egypt 
(according to Usher) B.C. 1577, was also called 
igyptus, and that he gave it his name, as has already 
been mentioned. (Huseb. Chron. 2, p. 284, ed. Mar 
et Zohrab.) 
4. Divisions of Egypt. 

Tn the time of the Pharaohs, Egypt was divided into 
the Thebais, Middle, and Lower Egypt. The Thebais 
extended from Syene, or, more correctly speaking, Phi- 
le, as far as Abydos, and contained ¢en districts, juris- 
dictions, or, as the Greeks called them, nomes (Noor. 
Herod. 2, 164). The Coptic word is Pihosch. (Cham- 
pollion, ? Egypte sous les Pharaons, 1,66.) To these 
succeeded the sixteen nomes of Middle Egypt (Strabo, 
787), reaching to Cercasorus, where the Nile began to 
branch off. Then came the ten nomes of Lower Egypt, 
or the Delta, extending to the sea. The whole num- 
ber of nomes then was thirty-six, and this arrangement 
is said by Diodorus Siculus (1, 50) to have been in- 
troduced by Sesostris (Sethosis- Ramesses) previous to 
his departure on his expedition into Asia, in order that, 
by means of the governors placed over each of these 
nomes, his kingdom might be the better governed du- 
ting his absence, and justice more carefully administer- 
ed. It is more than probable, however, that this divis- 
jon was much older than the time of Sesostris (Cham- 

 pollion, ?V Egypte, &c., 1, 71), and the account given 
is Strabo, respecting the halls of the labyrinth, would 
seem | ‘o confirm this. ‘The geographer informs us, that 
the halls of this structure coincided with the number 
S, of the nomes, and the building would seem to have oc- 
supied a central position with respect to these various 
ts, having eighteen nomes to the north, and as 
ny to the south, and thus answering a civil as well 
religious purpose. (Rater, Hrdkunde, 2d ed., 1, 
Under the dynasty of the Ptolemies the num- 

f the nomes became enlarged, partly by reason of 
new and improved state of things in that quarter 
pt where Alexandrea was situated, partly by the 
of the Oases to Egypt, and partly also by the 
s which an active commerce had produced 
the borders of the Arabian Gulf. A change also 
ok place, about this same period, in the three main 
divisions of the land. Lower Egypt now no longer 
confined itself to the limits of the Delta, but had its 
extent enlarged by an addition of some of the neigh- 
bouring nomes. Jn like manner, Upper Egypt, or the 
Thebais, received a portion of what had formerly been 


mtually but seven nomes remained to this last-men- 
ned section of country, which therefore received the 


luded within the limits of Middle Egypt, so that | 
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Under the Roman dominion, Thebais alone was re- 
garded as a separate division of the country ; all the 
rest of the land obtained no farther division than that 
produced by its nomes. Hence Pliny (5, 9), after 
mentioning eleven nomes as forming the district of 
Thebais, speaks of the country around Pelusium as 
consisting of four others, and then, without any other 
division, enumerates thirty nomes in the rest of Egypt. 
At this time, then, the nomes had increased to 45. 
They became still farther increased, at a subsequent 
period, by various subdivisions of the older ones. 
Hence we find Ptolemy enumerating still more nomes 
than Pliny, while he omits the mention of others re- 
corded by the latter, which probably existed no longer 
in his own days. Ata still later period we hear little 
more of the nomes. A new division of the country 
took place under the Eastern empire. An imperial 
Prefect exercised sway over not only Egypt, but also 
Libya as far as Cyrene, while a Comes Militaris had 
charge of the forces. 'The power of the latter extend- 
ed over all Egypt as far as Ethiopia, but a Dux, who 
was dependant on him, exercised particular control 
over the Thebais. This arrangement seems to have 
been introduced in the time of the Emperor Theodo- 
sius, as appears from the language of the Notzza. 
From this time, the whole of Middle Egypt, previously 
named Heptanomis, bore the name of Arcadia, in hon- 
or of Arcadius, eldest son of Theodosius. A new 
province also had arisen a considerable time before 
this, named Augustamnica, from its lying chiefly along 
the Nile. It comprised the eastern half of the Delta, 
together with a portion of Arabia as far as the Arabian 
Gulf, and also the cities on the Mediterranean coast as 
far as the Syrian frontier. Its capital was Pelusium. 
The name of this province is mentioned by the eccle- 
siastical writers as early as the time of Constantine, 
and it occurs also in the history of Ammianus Marcel- 
linus (22, 16). About the time of Justinian, in the 
sixth century, the position of the various archbishop- 
rics and bishoprics, all subject to the patriarchate of 
Alexandrea, gave rise to a new distribution of provin- 
ces. The territory of Alexandrea, with the western 
portion of the Delta in the vicinity of the Ostium Ca- 
nopicum, was called ‘‘ The First Egypt,” and the 
more eastern part, as far as the Ostium Phatneticum, 
was termed ‘The Second Egypt.” The northeast- 
erm quarter of the Delta, on the Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile, together with the eastern tract as far as the Ara- 
bian Gulf, received the appellation of ‘‘ The First Au- 
gustamnica,” and had Pelusium for its capital. ‘The 
Inner part of the western Delta, as far as the Ostium 
Phatneticum, was named ‘The Second Augustam- 
nica.”’ Its capital was Leontopolis. ‘Thus the Delta, 
with the country immediately adjacent, embraced four 
smal] provinces. Middle Egypt still retained a large 
part of its previous extent, under the name of Middle 
Egypt or Arcadia (Méon Alyurtoc, 7 ’Apkadia). 
Memphis belonged to it as the northernmost state ; 
but it was by this time greatly sunk in importance, 
and Oxyrynchus had succeeded it as the metropolis. 
Amid all these changes, the Thebais was continually 
regarded as a separate district. It now received new 
accessions from the north, and a double appellation 
arose. ‘The northern and smaller portion, which had 
originally formed a part of Middle Egypt, was called 
“The First Thebais.” To it was appended the Oa- 
sis Magna, and its Metropolis was Antzopolis. ‘The 
southern regions as far as Phile and Thatis, including 
a small part of Aithiopia, formed ‘‘ The Second The- 
bais.”” Its capital was Coptos. It seems unnecessary 
to pursue the subsequent changes that gradually en- 


sued, especially as they are of no peculiar importance 


either in point of history or geography. (Compare 
Hierocles, Synekdemos ; in Wesseling’s Rom. Itin., 


ame of Heptanomis. (Mannert, Geogr. 10, 1, 303.) | Amst., 1735, Ato.—Mannert, Geogr., 10, a $eqq.) 
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5. Population of Egypt. 

Diodorus Siculus (1, 31) states, on the authority of 
the ancient Egyptian records, that the land contained, 
in the time of the Pharaohs, more than 18,000 cities 
and villages. The same writer informs us, that, in 
the time of the first Ptolemy, the number was above 
30,000. In this latter statement, however, there is an 
evident exaggeration. ‘Theocritus (Idyll. 17, 82, seqq.) 
assigns to Ptolemy Philadelphus the sovereignty over 
33,333 cities. In this also there is exaggeration, but 
not of so offensive a character as in the former case, 
since the sway of Philadelphus did, in fact, extend 
over other countries besides Egypt; such as Syria, 
Pheenicia, Cyprus, Pamphylia, Caria, &c. Pomponius 
Mela (1, 9), and Pliny (5, 9), who frequently copies 
him, confine themselves with good reason to a more 
moderate number. According to them, the Egyptians 
occupied, in the time of Amasis, 20,000 cities. ‘This 
number is borrowed from Herodotus (2, 77), and may 
be made to correspond with that first given from Dio- 
dorus Siculus, if we take into consideration that Ama- 
sis had extended his sway over Cyrenaica also, and 
that this may serve to swell the number as given by 
Herodotus, Mela, and Pliny, leaving about 18,000 for 
Egypt itself. Diodorus Siculus (/. ¢.) gives the an- 
cient population of the country as seven millions, an 
estimate which does not appear excessive, when com- 
pared with that of other lands. ‘The number would 
seem to have been somewhat increased during the 
reign of the Ptolemies, and to have continued so under 
the Roman sway, since we find Josephus (Bell. Jud. 
2, 16) estimating the population of Egypt, in the time 
of Vespasian, at 7,500,000, without counting that of 
Alexandrea, which, according to Diodorus (17, 52), 
was 300,000, exclusive of slaves, When we read, 
however, in the same Diodorus (1, 31), that in his 
days the inhabitants of Egypt amounted to ‘not less 

than three millions” (ob« éAdrrovg elvat Tprakooiwy sc. 
_ pupiddwoy), we must regard this number as the interpo- 
lation of a scribe, and must consider Diodorus as mere- 
ly wishing to convey this idea, that, in more ancient 
times, the population was said to have been seven mil- 
lions, and that in his own days it was not inferior to this, 
(Tb 6é oburavtog Aaot 76 uev radaLov pact yeyovévat 
mepl Extakoaiac pupiddac, Kai Kal? qua d& obi eAGr- 
rove elvat [tprakociwy]. Compare Wesseling, ad 
loc:—Mamnnert, 10, 2, 309, seqq.) " 


6. Complexion and Physical Structure of the 
Egyptians. 


A few remarks relative to the physical character of 
this singular people, may form no uninteresting prel- 
ude to their national history. ‘There are two sources 

of information respecting the physical character of the 
ancient Egyptians. These are, first, the descriptions 
of their persons incidentally to be met with in the an- 
cient writers; and, secondly, the numerous remains 
of paintings and sculptures, as well as of human bodies, 
preserved among the ruins of ancient Egypt. It is not 
these dif- 
ich a 
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of the people of Colchis, he says, that they were a { 
colony of Egyptians, and he supports his opinion by this 
argument, that they were weAdyypoec Kal obAdrpixes, : 
or, “black in complexion, and woolly-haired.” ‘These 

are exactly the words used in the description of un- 
doubted negroes, 'Vhe same Colchians, it may be 
observed, are mentioned by Pindar (Pyth. 4, 377) 

as being black, with the epithet of KkeAawérec, on 
which passage the scholiast observes, that the Col- 
chians were black, and that their dusky hue was at- 
tributed to their descent from the Egyptians, who were 

of the same complexion. Herodotus, in another place 

(2, 57), alludes to the complexion of the Hgyptians, ’ 
as if it was very strongly marked, and, indeed, as if 
they were quite black. After relating the fable of the 
foundation of the Dodonean oracle by a black pigeon, 
which had fled from Thebes in Egypt, and uttered its 
prophecies from the oaks at Dodona, he adds his con- 
jecture respecting the true meaning of the tale. He 
supposes the oracle to have been instituted by a female 
captive from the Thebaid, who was enigmatically de- 
scribed as a bird, and subjoins, that, “ by representing 
the bird as black, they marked that the woman was an 
Egyptian.” Some other writers have left us expres- 
sions equally strong. Adschylus, in the Supplices 
(v. 722, seqq.), mentions the crew of an Egyptian 
bark, as seen from an eminence on shore. ‘I'he per- 
son who espies them concludes them to be Egyptians 
from their black complexion : j 
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There are other passages in ancient writers, in 
which the Ngyptians are mentioned as a swarthy peo- 
ple, which might with equal propriety be applied to a 
perfect black, or to a brown or dusky Nubian, V 
have, in one of the dialogues of Lucian (Navigium 
Vota.—vol. 8, 157, ed. Bip.), a ludicrous descrip 
of a young Egyptian, who is represented as belo 
ing to the crew of a trading vessel at the Pireus. — 
is said of him, that, “besides being black, he had pro- 
jecting lips, and was very slender in the legs, and that 
his hair and the curls bushed wp behind marked him 
to be of servile rank.” The words of the original are, 
obrog Jé mpoc TH peAdyxpove elvat, Kab mpbxeraog bo- 
Tl, Kab AenTo¢ Uyay ToiVv oKeAoly, j n Oe, 
Kal be robriow 6 mAdKapog ovveorerpapévoc, obK &A 
Oépiov dnow abrov elvat. ‘The expression, howe 
which is here applied to the hair, seems rat 
agree with the description of the bushy curls w 
the Nouba, than with the woolly heads of ne 
Mr. Legh, in speaking of the Barabras, near § 
says, ‘‘'The hair of the men is sometimes frizz 
the sides, and stiffened with grease, so as perfe 
resemble the extraordinary projection on the hea 
the Sphinx. But the make of the limbs corres 
with the nepro.” (Legl’s Travels in Egypt, p 
In another physical peculiarity the Hgyptian race 
described as resembling the negro, lian (E 
Anim. 7, 12) informs us, that the Egyptians used 
boast that their women, immediately after they 
delivered, could rise from their beds, and go about theix 
domestic labour. Some of these passages are y 
strongly expressed, as if the Ngyptians were negroe! 
and yet it must be confessed, that if they really wer 
such, it is singular we do not find more frequent ¢ 
sion to the fact, The Hebrews were a fair pe 
fairer at least than the Arabs. Yet, in all the 
course they had with Egypt, we never find in th 
ered history the least intimation that the 
‘were negroes; not even on the remarkable 

iage of Solomon with the daught 
raoh. Were a modern historian to reco 
monarch with the daug 
y ircumstance would surely 
since Egypt was so closely co) 1, first » 
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Grecian affairs when under the Ptolemies, and after- 
ward with the rest of Europe when it had become a 
Roman province, it is ‘very herd on the supposition 
that this nation was so remarkably different from the 
rest of mankind, that we have no allusion to it. We 
seldom find the Egyptians spoken of as a very peculiar 
race of men. These circumstances induce us to hes- 
itate in explaining the expressions of the ancients in 
that very strong sense in which they at first strike us. 
—2. The second class of data, from which we may 
form a judgment on this subject, are Paintings in 
Temples, and other remains. If we may judge of the 
complexion of the Egyptians from the numerous paint- 
ings found in the recesses of temples, and in the tombs 
of the kings in Upper Egypt, in which the colours are 
preserved in a very fresh state, we must conclude that 


. the general complexion of this people was a chocolate, 
or a red copper colour. ‘This may be seen in the 
coloured figures given by Belzoni, and in numerous 
plates in the splendid “ Description de l’Egypte.” 
This red colour is evidently intended to represent the 
complexion of the people, and is not put on in the want 
of a lighter paint or flesh colour: for when the limbs 
or bodies are represented as seen through a thin veil, 
the tint used resembles the complexion of Europeans. 
The same shade might have been generally adopted 
if a darker one had not been preferred, as more truly 
representing the natural complexion of the Egyptian 
race. (Compare Belzoni’s Remarks, p. 239.) Female 
figures are sometimes distinguished by a yellow or 
tawny colour, and hence it is probable that the shade 


of complexion was lighter in those who were protected 
from the sun. A very curious circumstance in the 
‘paintings found in Egyptian temples remains to be 
noticed. Besides the red figures, which are evidently 
meant to represent the Egyptians, there are other fig- 
ures which are of a black colour. Sometimes these 
represent captives or slaves, perhaps from the negro 
countries; but there are also paintings of a very dif- 
ferent kind, which occur chiefly in Upper Egypt, and 
parila on the confines of Egypt and Ethiopia. In 
these the black and the red figures hold a singular re- 

lation te each other. Both have the Egyptian costume, 

and the habits of priests, while the black figures are 

represented as conferring on the red the instruments 

and symbols of the sacerdotal office. “This singular 
4 representation,” says Mr. Hamilton, “which is often 
_ repeated in all the Egyptian temples, but only here at 
-Phile and at Elephantine with this distinction of col- 


“. 


our, may very naturally be supposed to commemorate | 


transmission of religious fables and the social in- 
titutions from the tawny Ethiopians to the compara- 
tively fair Egyptians.” It consists of three priests, 
vo of whom, with black faces and hands, are repre- 
ed as pouring from two jars strings of alternate 
tres of Osiris and cruces ansat@ over the head of 


her whose face is red. There are other paintings 
ich seem to be nearly of the same purport. In the 
temple of Philz, the sculptures frequently depict two 

srsons who equally represent the characters and sym- 
of Osiris, and two persons equally answering to 
f Isis ; but in both cases one is invariably much 


Mr. Hamilton conjectures that such figures 
t the communication of religious rites from 
to Egypt, and the inferiority of the Egyptian 
s. In these delineations there is a very marked 

d positive distinction between the black figures and 
those of fairer complexion ; the former are most fre- 
quently conferring the symbols of divinity and soy- 
ereignty ate other. Besides these paintings de- 
scribed by Mr. Hamilton, there are frequent repetitions 
of a very singular representation, of which different 
xamples may be seen in the beautiful plates of the 
escription de Egypte.” Tn these it is plain, that 
dea meant to be conveyed can be nothing else than. 
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this, that the red Egyptians were connected by kindred, 
and were, in fact, the descendants of a black race, prob- 
ably the Ethiopian. (Compare plate 92 of the work just 
alluded to, and also plates 84 and 86.) In the same 
volume of the ‘Description de Egypte” is a plate 
representing a painting at Hilithyia. Numerous fig- 
ures of the people are seen. It is remarkable that 
their hair is black and curled. ‘Les cheveux noirs 
et frisés, sans étre court et crépus comme ceux des 
Negres.”” This is probably a correct account of the 
hair of the Egyptian race.—3. 'The third class of data 
for the present investigation is obtained from the 
form of the scull. In reference to the form of the 
scull among the ancient Egyptians, and their osteologi- 
cal characters in general, there is no want of informa- 
tion. ‘The innamerable mummies, in which the whole 
nation may be said to have remained entire to modem 
times, afford sufficient means of ascertaining the true 
form of the race and allits varieties. Blumenbach, who 
has collected much information on everything relating 
to the history of mummies, in his excellent ‘ Beytriige 
zur Naturgeschichte,” concludes with a remark that 
the Egyptian race, in his opinion, contains three varie- 
ties. ‘These are, first, the Ethiopian form ; secondly, 
the “ Hindus-artige,” or a figure resembling the Hin- 
dus; and, thirdly, the “ Berber-ahnliche,” or, more 
properly, Berberin-ahnliche, a form similar to that 
of the Berbers or Berberins. It must be observed, 
however, that Blumenbach has been led to adopt this 
opinion, not so much from the mummies he has exam- 
ined, as from the remains of ancient arts and from 
historical testimonies. As far as their osteological 
characters are concerned, it does not appear that the 
Egyptians differed very materially from Europeans. 
They certainly had not the character of the scull which 
belonged to the negroes in the western parts of Africa ; 
and if any approximation to the negro scull existed 
among them, it must have been rare and in no great 
degree. Sémmering has described the heads of four 
mummies seen by him; two of them differed in nothing 
from the European formation ; the third had only one 
African character, viz., that of a larger space marked 
out for the temporal muscle; the characters of the 
fourth are not particularized. Mr. Lawrence, in whose 
work (Lectures on Physiology, p. 299, Am. ed.) the 
above evidence of Sémmering is cited, has collected 
a variety of statements respecting the form of the head 
in the mummies deposited in the museums and other 
collections in several countries. He observes, that 
in the mummies of females seen by Dénon, in those 
from the Theban catacombs engraved in the great 
French work, and in several sculls and casts in the 
possession of Dr. Leach, the osteological character is 
entirely European ; lastly, he adduces the strong evi- 
dence of Cuvier, who says, that he has examined in 
Paris, and in the various collections of Europe, more 
than fifty heads of mummies, and that not one among 
them presented the characters of the negro or Hot- 
tentot. (Lawrence's Lectures, p. 8301.—Observations 
sur le cadavre de la Venus Hottentotte, par M. Cuvier, 
Mem. du Museum d’Hist. Nat., 3, 173, seqq.) It 
could therefore be only in the features, as far as they 
depend on the soft parts, that the Egyptians bore any 
considerable resemblance to the'negro. And the same 
thing might probably be affirmed of several other na- 
tions, who must be reckoned among the native Afri- ; 
cans. Particularly it might be asserted of the Berberins 
or Nubians already mentioned, and of some tribes of 
Abyssinians. A similar remark might be made of the 
Copts. In neither of these races is it at all probable 
that the scull would exhibit any characteristic of the 
negro. It is here, then, that we are to look for the 
nearest representatives of the ancient Egy tians and 
Ethiopians, and particularly to the Copts, wi o are de- 
scended from the former, and to the copper-coloured 
races resembling the Berberins oy Nubians. Dénon ¥ if 
ide, tie li. lle 
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makes mention of the resemblance which the Copts 

bear to the human figures painted or sculptured among 

the ruins of ancient Egypt. He adds the following 

remarks. ‘As to the character of the human figure, 

as the Egyptians borrowed nothing from other nations, 

they could only copy from their own, which is rather 

delicate than fine. ‘The female forms, however, re- 

serbled the figures of beautiful women of the present 

day ; round and voluptuous; a small nose, the eyes 

long, half shut, and turned up at the outer angle like 

those of all persons whose sight is habitually fatigued 

by the burning heat of the sun or the dazzling white- 

ness of snow; the cheeks round and rather thick, 

the lips full, the mouth large, but cheerful and smiling ; 

displaying, in short, the African character, of which 

the negro is the exaggerated picture, though perhaps 

the original type.” ‘The visages carved and painted 

on the heads of the sarcophagi may be supposed to 

give an idea of an Egyptian countenance. In these 

there is a certain roundness and flatness of the features, 

and the whole countenance, which strongly resembles 

the description of the Copts, and in some degree that 

of the Berberins. The colour of these visages is the 

red coppery hue of the last-mentioned people, and is 

nearly the same, though not always so dark, as that 

of the figures painted in the temples and catacombs. 

The most puzzling circumstance in this comparison 

refers to the hair. The Copts are said to have frizzled 

or somewhat crisp, though not woolly, hair. The old 

Egyptians, as well as the Ethiopians, are termed by 

the Greeks obAdrpiyec. But the hair found in mum- 

mies is generally, if not always, in flowing ringlets, 

as long and as smooth as that of any European. Its 

colour, which is often brown, may depend on art, or 

the substance used in embalming. But the texture is 

different from what we should expect it to be, either 

from the statements of ancient writers, or from the 

_ deseription of the races now existing in the same 

countries.—Conclusion. From what has been ad- 

duced, we may consider it as tolerably well proved, 

that the Egyptians and Ethiopians were nations of the 

same race, whose abode, from the earliest periods of 

history, were the regions bordering on the Nile. 

These nations were not negroes, such as the negroes 

of Guinea, though they bore some resemblance to 

that description of men, at least when compared 

with the people of Europe. This resemblance, how- 

ever, did not extend to the shape of the scull, in any 

great degree at least, or in the majority of instances. 

It perhaps only depended on a complexion and physi- 

ognomy similar to those of the Copts and Nubians. 

These races partake, in a certain degree, of the Afri- 

can countenance. The hair in the Ethiopians and 

Egyptians must sometimes have been of a more crisp 

or bushy kind than that which is often found in mum- 

mies; for such is the case in respect to the Copts, 

and the description of the Egyptians by all ancient 

writers obliges us to adopt this conclusion. In com- 

plexion it seems probable that this race was a coun- 

terpart of the Foulahs, in the west of Africa, nearly in 

the same latitude. The blacker Foulahs resemble in 

: complexion the darkest people of the Nile; they are 

- of a deep brown or mahogany colour. The fairest of 

the Foulahs are not darker than the Copts, or even 

than some Europeans. Other instances of as great 

a variety may be found among the African nations, 

_- within the limits of one race, as in the Bishuane Kaf- 

fers, who are of a clear brown colour, while the Kaf- 

fers of Natal on the coast are of a jet black. From 

some remarks of Diodorus and Plutarch, it would ap- 

pear that the birth of fair, and even red-haired indi- 

viduals, occasionally happened in the Egyptian race. 

oth these writers say, that Typhon was zvppdc, or 

red-haired ; 
Egy 


ians were of that appearance: dAcyoue twac. 
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Prichard’s Physical History of Mankind, 1, 316, seqq., 
2d ed.) 
7. Origin of Egyptian Civilization. 

The question that now presents itself is one of a 
singularly interesting character. Whence arose the 
arts and civilization of Egypt Were they indigenous, 
or did they come to her as the gift of another land? 
Everything seems to countenance the idea that civil- 
ization came gradually down the valley of the Nile, 
from the borders of Ethiopia to the shores of the Med- 
iterranean. It would appear, that when the arts of civ- 
ilized life were first introduced into Upper Egypt, the 
lower section of the country formed merely a vast mo- 
rass or gulf of the sea, and that they followed in their 
progressive developement the course of the stream. 
(Compare Herodotus, 2, 4.—Id. ibid. 5.—Id. ibid. 11, 
seqq.—Diod. Sic. 1, 34 ;—and the memoirs of Girard, 
Andréossy, &c., in the Description de’ Egypte. Com- 


| pare also the remarks in the present volume under the 


article Delta.) Monuments, tradition, analogies of 
every kind, are here in accordance with natural prob- 
abilities. There was a period when the names of 
Ethiopia and Egypt were confounded together, when 
the two nations were thought to form but a single 
people. (Compare the proofs of this assertion, as col- 
lected and discussed by Creuzer, Commentat. Herodot., 
p- 178, segg., in opposition to Champollion the youn- 
ger; and also the remarks in the present volume, un- 
der the articles Acthiopia and Meroé.) In all the re- 
citals and legends of the earliest antiquity the Egyp- 
tians are associated with the Ethiopians, and to the lat- 
ter is assigned a distinguished character for wisdom, 
knowledge, and piety, which testifies to their priority 
in the order of civilization. (Compare Heeren, Ideen, 
2, 1, 314, 405, &c.) We see also the common tradi- ; 
tions of the two nations referring to Meroe the origin 
of most of the cities of Upper Egypt, and, among oth- 
ers, of Thebes. It is to Meroé, its ancient metropolis, 
that Thebes attaches itself, when, for the purpose of 
extending their commercial interests, they send a col- 
ony to found, in the midst of the deserts, a new city 
of Ammon. (Herod. 2, 42.—Diod. Sic. 2, 3.) The 
same institutions, a similar religion, language, and 
mode of writing, together with manners most strongly 
resembling one another, attest the primitive connexion 
that subsisted between these three sacred cities, though 
so widely apart. It appears, then, that a sacred caste, 
established from a remote period on the borders of the 
Nile, in the island, or, rather, peninsula formed by the 
Astapus and Astaboras, sent forth gradually its sacer- 
dotal colonies, carryimg with them agriculture and the 
first arts of civilized life, along the regions to the north, 
and that these, proceeding slowly onward, passed 
eventually the cataract of Syene, and entered upon the 
valley of Egypt. Placing commerce under the safe- 
guard of religion, and subjugating the inhabitants of the 
regions to which they came, more by the benefits they 
conferred than by any exercise of force, these strar 
gers became at last the controlling power of the land, 
and laid the foundation of that brilliant character i 
the annals of civilization which has acquired for Egy 
so imperishable a name, 
1, 363, seqg.—Id. ibid. 2, 532, segg.—Goerres, 
thengeschichte, 2, 331, segg.—Creuzer, Commen 
Herodot., p. 178, seqqg.—Id. Symbolik, par Guigni 
1, 2, 778, seqgq.) But whence came the civilization 
of Meroé 1—This question will be considered in a dif- 
ferent article. (Vid. Meroé.) ‘ 


8. Egyptian Mistory. 


‘The Egyptians, like the Hindus and Persians, had 
allegorical traditions among them respecting the in- 
troduction of agriculture and the first beginnir 
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2.—Pit. 3, vol. 2, p. 239, ed. Bekker). They had, in 
the second place, epic traditions, a kind of poetic chron- 
icles, embracing the succession of high priests, and 
the dynasties of the Pharaohs, or monarchs of the 
country. Such were the volumes of papyrus, which 
the priests unrolled to satisfy the questions of Herod- 
otus (2, 100). We would err greatly, however, were 
we to suppose that these were actual histories. ‘They 
were rather a species of heroic tales, intermingled with 
religious legends, and where allegory still played the 
chief part, as in the Ramayan and Mahabharat of the 
Hindus, the Schahnameh of the Persians, and the 
traditions of the Greeks previous to the return, or in- 
yasion, of the Heraclide. ‘These originals are unfor- 
tunately lost for us. In their stead we have the sa- 
cred books of the Hebrews, which offer a great number 
of recitals on this subject, but fragmentary in their na- 
tare, without developement, and often extremely vague. 
Hence it is difficult to conciliate these recitals with 
those of the Greeks, which are in general more cir- 
cumstantial and extended. Some time before Herod- 
otus, Hippys of Rhegium and other travellers had 
visited Egypt. Among these Hecatewus of Miletus is 
the most conspicuous. He travelled thither about the 
59th Olympiad, and described particularly the upper 
part of Egypt, bestowing especial attention on the 
state or city of Thebes, and the history of its kings. 
Hence the reason why Herodotus says so little on these 
points. (Creuzer, fragm. Hist. Grac. antiquissim., 
p. 16, segg.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 2, 135, seqq.) 
About the same period, Hellanicus of Lesbos also 
gave a description of Egypt. (Hellanici fragm., ed. 


* jail p. 39, segq.) Herodotus succeeded. Visiting 


the country about seventy years after its conquest by 
_ the Persians, he traversed its whole extent, and con- 
signed to his great work all that he had seen, all that 
he had heard from the priests, as well with regard to 
the monuments as the history of Egypt, and added to 
these his own opinions on what had passed under his 
view or been related to him by others. (Herod.,lib. 
2 et 3.) ‘The state or city of Memphis is the princi- 
pal subject of his narrative. After him came Theo- 
pompus of Chios, Ephorus of Cume (Fragm.,ed. Marz., 
p. 218, segq.), Eudoxus of Cnidus, and Philistus of 
Syracuse. But their works have either totally perish- 
ed, or at best only a few fragments remain. At a la- 
__ ter period, and subsequent to the founding of Alexan- 
drea, Hecatwus of Abdera travelled to Thebes. 'This 
took place under the first Ptolemy. (Creuzer, fragm., 
&e., p. 28, segg.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. 3, 211, seqq.) 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, two centuries 
a half before the Christian era, Manetho, an Hgyp- 
priest, of Heliopolis in Lower Egypt, wrote, by 
of that prince, the history of his own country in 
Greek language, translating it, as he states himself, 
f the sacred records. His work is, most unfor- 
ly, lost; but the fragments which have been 
rved to us by the writings of Josephus, in the 
entury of the Christian era, as well as by the 
istian chronographists, are, if entitled to confidence, 
highest historical value. What we have re- 
ng of the work of Manetho presents us with a 
ological list of the successive rulers of Egypt, 
first foundation of the monarchy to the time 
der of Macedon, who succeeded the Per- 
his list is divided into thirty dynasties. It 
contained the length of reign as well as the 
f every king ; but, in consequence of successive 
transcriptions, variations have crept in, and some few 
missions also occur in the record, as it has reached 
us through the medium of different authors. The 
chronology of Manetho, adopted with confidence by 
some, and rejected with equal confidence by others 
his name and his informati 
yy some of the mo 
story), i recelv 
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decisive testimony of his general fidelity by the inter- 
pretation of the hieroglyphic inscriptions on the exist- 
ing monuments ; so much so, that, by the accordance 
of the facts attested by these monuments with the rec- 
ord of the historian, we have reason to expect the en- 
tire restoration of the annals of the Egyptian monarch 

antecedent to the Persian conquest, and which, ‘idee, 
is already accomplished in part. (Quarterly Journal 
of Science, New Series, vol. 1, p. 180.)- The next 
authority after Manetho is Eratosthenes. He was 
keeper of the Alexandrean library in the reign of Ptol- 
emy Huergetes, the successor to Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. Among the few fragments of his works which 
have reached us, transmitted through the Greek histo- 
rians, is a catalogue of thirty-eight or thirty-nine kings 
of Thebes, commencing with Menes (who is mentioned 
by the other authorities also as the first monarch of 
Egypt), and occupying by their successive reigns 1055 
years. (Foreign Quarterly, No. 24, p. 358.) These 
names are stated to have been @ompiled from original 
records existing at Thebes, which city Hratosthenes 
visited expressly to consult them. The names of the 
first two kings of the first dynasty of Manetho are the 
same with those of the first two kings in the catalogue 
of Eratosthenes ; but the remainder of the catalogue 
presents no farther accordance, either in the names or 
in the duration of the reigns. Next to Herodotus, 
Manetho, and Eratosthenes, the most important author- 
ity, in relation to Egypt and its institutions, is Diodo- 
rus Siculus, who lived under Cesar and Augustus, and 
who, independent of his own observations and his re- 
searches on the spot, refers frequently, in this part of 
his work, to the old Greek historians, and particularly 
to Hecatwus of Miletus, after whom he describes the 
ancient kingdom of Thebes, and gives an account of 
the monuments of this famous city, with surprising 
fidelity. (Description del Egypte, 2, 59, seqq—Com- 
pare Heyne, de fontibus Diod. Sic. in Comment. Soc. 


| Gott. 5, 104, seqg.) Strabo, the celebrated geogra- 


| pher, visited Egypt in the suite of AZlius Gallus, about 
the commencement of our era. He does not content 
himself, however, with merely recounting what fell 
under his own personal observation, but frequently re- 
fers to the earlier writers. Plutarch, in many of his 
biographies, and especially in his treatise on Isis and 
Osiris; Philostratus, in his life of Apollonius; Por- 
phyry, Iamblichus, Horapollo, and many other writers, 
have preserved for us a large number of interesting 
‘particulars relative to the antiquities and the religion 
of Egypt.—We have already alluded to the quarter 
whence the germe of Egyptian civilization is supposed 
to have been derived. ‘The first impression having 
been one of a sacerdotal character, we find the begin- 
nings of Egyptian history partaking, in consequence, 
of the same. Hence the tradition, emanating from 
the priests of Egypt, according to which the supreme 
deities first reigned over the country ; then those of the 
second class; after these the inferior deities ; then the 
demigods ; and, last of all, men. ‘The first deity that 
reigned was Kneph: this embraces the most ancient 
period, of an unknown duration. ‘To Kneph succeed- 
ed Phtha, who has for his element, fire, and whose 
reign it is impossible to calculate. Next came the 
Sun, his offspring, who reigned thirty thousand years. 
After him, Cronos (Saturn) and the other gods occu- 
py, by their respective rules, a period of three thou- 
sand nine hundred and eighty-four years. Then 

succeeded the Cabiri, or planetary gods of the second 
class. After these came the demigods, to the number 
of eight, of whom Osiris was probably regarded as the 
first. After the gods and dengeed appeared human 
‘kings and the first dynasty of Thebes, composed of 
‘thirty-seven kings, who succeeded one another for th 

space of fourteen hundred years, or, according to oth- 
ers, one thousand and fifty-five. (Compare Chron. 


Higypt, ap Euseb. Thes. Temp.2, p. 7, and Manetho, 
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ap. Syncell.) Gérres thinks that these thirty-seven 
kings, who are given as so many mortals, may have 
been nothing else but the thirty-seven Decans, with 
Menes at their head ; so that, by rejecting this dynasty 
as a continuation of the divine dynasties, those of a 
strictly human nature, and, with them, the historical 
times of Egypt, will have commenced, according to 
the calculations of this ingenious and profound writer, 
2712 years before the Christian era. (Gérres, My- 
thengeschichte, vol. 2, p. 412.—Compare Oreuzer, 
Symbolik, 1, 469, seqq., and Guigniaut’s note, 1, 2, 
841.) Be this, however, as it may, the common ac- 
count makes Menes to have been the first human king 
of Egypt, and his name begins the dynasties of Thebes, 
of This, and of Memphis. Menes completed the 
work of the gods, by perfecting the arts of life, and 
dictating to men the laws he had received from the 
skies. This Menes, or Menas, or Mines (a name 
which Eratosthenes makes equivalent to Dionzos, i. e., 
Jovialis), can hardly %e an historical personage. He 
resembles a sort of intermediate being between the 
gods and the human kings of the lands, a divine type 
of man, a symbol of intelligence descended from the 
skies, and creating human society upon earth ; similar 
to the Menow or Manow of India, the Minos of 
Crete, &c. He is a conqueror, a legislator, and a 
benefactor of men, like Osiris-Bacchus ; like him, he 
perishes under the blows of Typhon, for he was killed 
by a hippopotamus, the emblem of this evil genius; 
like him, moreover, he has the ox for his symbol, Mne- 
vis the legislator being none other than the bull Mne- 
vis of Heliopolis. (Compare Volney, Recherches sur 
UHist. Anc. 3, 282, seqg.—Prichard’s Analysis of 
Egyptian Mythology, p. 381.—Creuzer’s Symbolik, 
par Guigniaut, 1, 2, 780.) The successor of Menes 
was Thoth, or Athothes, to whom is ascribed the in- 
vention of writing, and many other useful arts. We 
have in the fragments of Manetho a full list of two dy- 
nasties seated at This, at the head of the first of which 
we find these two names. ‘These two dynasties in- 
clude fifteen kings, and may therefore have continued 
about 400 years; the duration assigned to their col- 
lective reigns, in Husebius’s version of Manetho, is 
554 years, but this is probably too long, as it is a sum 
that far exceeds what would be the result of a similar 
series of generations of the usual length. From the 
time of Menes to that of Moeris, Herodotus leaves us 
entirely in the dark. He states merely (2, 100) that 
the priests enumerated between them 330 kings. 
‘Diodorus Siculus (1, 45) counts, in an interyal of 1400 
years between Menes and Busiris, eight kings, sev- 
en of whom are nameless, but the last was Busiris 
II. This prince is succeeded by eight descendants, 
six of whom are in like manner nameless, and the 
seventh and eighth are both called Uchoreus. From 
Uchoreus to Moeris he reckons twelve generations. 
Manetho, on the other hand, reckons between Menes 
and the time at which we may consider his history 
as becoming authentic, sixteen dynasties, which in- 
cludes nearly three thousand years. But, whatever 
opinion we may form relative-to these obscure and 
conflicting statements, whether we regard these early 


_ dynasties as collateral and contemporary reigns (Creuw- 


zer’s Symbolik, par Guigniaut, 1, 2, 780), or as be- 
longing merely to the fabulous periods of Egyptian 
history, the following particulars may be regarded as 
tolerably authentic. Mgypt, during this interval, had 
undergone numerous revolutions. She had detached 
herself from Ethiopia; the government, wrested from 
the priestly caste, had passed into the hands of the 
military order; Thebes, now become powerful in re- 


_ sources, and asserting her independence, had com- 
menced under a line probably of native princes, her ca- 


reer of conquests and brilliant undertakings, Ona sud- 
den, in the time of a king called, by Manetho, Timaos, 
but who fea prpear among the names in his list of 
, : 4 ” 
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dynasties, a race of strangers entered from the east 
into Egypt. (Josephus, contra Ap. 1, 14.—Compare 
Eusebius, Prep. Ev. 10, 13.) Everything yielded 
to these fierce invaders, who, having taken Memphis, 
and fortified Avaris (or Abaris), afterward Pelusium, 
organized a species of government, gave themselves 
kings, and, if we believe certain traditions, founded 
On (the city of the Sun; Heliopolis), to the east of 
the apex of the Delta. (Juba, cited by Pliny, 6, 34. 
Compare Volney, Recherches sur l’ Hist. Anc. 3, 247, 
seqq.—Prichard’s Analysis of Egyptian Mytholo- 
gy, p. 66, Append.—Creuzer, Commentat. Herodot., 
p. 188, segg.) More than two centuries passed under 
the dominion of this race. They are commonly called 
the shepherd race, and their dynasty that of the Hycsos, 
or Shepherd-kings. The sway of these invaders is 
said by Manetho to have been tyrannical and cruel. 
They exercised the utmost atrocity towards the native 
inhabitants, putting the males to the sword, and redu- 
cing their wives and children to slavery. The con- 
quest of Egypt by the Shepherds, as they are called, 
dates in the year 2082 B.C. Their dynasty continued 
to rule at Memphis 260 years, and their kings, six in 
number, were Salatis, Bacon, Apachnas, Apophis, Ja- 
nias, and Asseth. It was during the rule of the shep- 
herd race that Joseph was in Egypt. Thus we have 
it at once explained how strangers, of whom the Hgyp- 
tians were so jealous, should be admitted into power ; 
how the king should be even glad of new settlers, oc- 
cupying considerable tracts of his territory; and how 
the circumstance of their being shepherds, though odi- 
ous to the conquered people, would endear them to a 
sovereign whose family followed the same occupation. 
After the death of Joseph, the Scripture tells us that a 
king arose who knew not Joseph. ‘This strong ex- — 
pression could hardly be applied to any lineal succes- 
sor of a monarch who had received such signal benefits 
from him. It would lead us rather to suppose, that a 
new dynasty, hostile to the preceding, had obtamed 
possession of the throne. Now this is exactly the 
case. For a few years later, the Hycsos, or Shepherd- 
kings, were expelled from Egypt by Amosis, called on 
monuments Amenophtiph, the founder of the eigh- 
teenth, or Diospolitan dynasty. He would naturally 
refuse to recognise the services of Joseph, and would 
consider all his family as necessarily his enemies ; 
and thus, too, we understand his fears lest they should 
join the enemies of Egypt, if any war fell out with 
them. (aod. 1, 10.) For the Hycsos, after their 
expulsion, continued long to harass the Egyptians by 
attempts to recover their lost dominion. (Roselli- 
m, p. 291.) Oppression was, of course, the means 
employed to weaken first, and then extinguish, the 
Hebrew population. The children of Israel were 
employed in building up the cities of Egypt. It has 
been observed by Champollion, that many of the edi- 
fices erected by the eighteenth dynasty are upon the 
ruins of older buildings, which had been eu 


~ 


destroyed. (2de Lett., p. 7, 10,17.) This circum- 
stance, with the absence of older monuments in the — 
parts of Egypt occupied by the Hyecsos, confirms the 
testimony of historians, that these conquerors alah j 
the monuments of native princes ; and thus was a 
opportunity given to the restorers of a native so 
elgnty to employ those whom they considered their 
emies’ allies in repairing their injuries. To this 
riod belong the magnificent edifices of Karnac, Luxo 
and Medinet-Abou. At the same time we have 
express testimony of Diodorus Siculus, that it was 
boast of the Egyptian kings that no Egyptian had put 
hand to the work, but that foreigners had been e 
-pelled to do it (1, 56). With regard to the opin 
entertained by many learned men, that the childre 
Israel were themselves the shepherd race, it may 
sufficient to remark that the Hycsos, as represented 
on monuments, have the features, colour, and other 
s. ¥ - 
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distinctives, not of the Jewish, but of the Scythian 
tribes. It was under a king of the eighteenth dynasty 
that the Israelites went out from Egypt, namely, Ram- 
ses V., the 16th monarch of the line. We have here, 

in this eighteenth dynasty, the commencement of what 
may be properly termed the second period of Egyptian 
history. The names of the monarchs are given as fol- 
lows by the aid of Champollion’s discoveries: 1. 
Thoutmosis I., of whom there is a colossal statue in 
the museum at Turin. 2. Thoutmosis II: (Amon- 
Mai), whose name appears on the most ancient parts 

of the palace of Karnac. 3. His daughter Amensi, 
who governed egypt for the space of twenty-one years, 
and erected the greatest of the obelisks of Karnac. 
This vast monolith is erected in her name to the god 
Ammon, and the memory of her father. 4. Thout- 
mosis III., surnamed Meri, the Moeris of the Greeks. 
The remaining monuments of his reign are the pilaster 
and granite halls of Karnac, several temples in Nubia, 
the great Sphinx of the Pyramids, and the colossal ob- 
elisk now in front of the church of St. John Lateran 

at Rome. 5. His successor was Amenophis I., who 
was succeeded by, 6. Thoutmosis 1V. This king 
finished the temples of the Wady Alfa and Arnada, in 
Nubia, which Amenoph had begun. 7. Amenophis 
II., whose vocal statue, of colossus size, attracted the 
notice of the Greeks and Romans. (Vid. Memnon, 
and Memnonium.) ‘The most ancient parts of the pal- 
ace at Luxor, the temple of Cnouphis at Elephantine, 
the Memnonium, and a palace at Sohled, in Nubia, are 
monuments of the splendour and piety of this monarch. 

8. Horus, who built the grand colonnade of the palace 
at Luxor. 9. Queen Amencheres, or Tmau-Mot, com- 
memorated in an inscription preserved in the museum 
at Turin, 10. Ramses I., who built the hypostyle 
hall at Karnac, and excavated a sepulchre for himself 
at Beban-el-Moulouk. 11 and 12. Two brothers 
Mandoueli and Ousirei. They have left monuments 
of their existence, the last in the grand obelisk now in 
the Piazza del Popolo at Rome; the first, in the beau- 
tiful palace at Kourna, and the splendid tomb discoy- 
ered by Belzoni. 13. Their successor caused the two 
great~ubelisks at Luxor to be erected. This was the 
second Ramses. 14. Ramses III. Of this king dedi- 
catory inscriptions are found in the second court of 
the palace of Karnac, and his tomb still exists at 
‘Thebes. 15. Ramses IV., surnamed Mei-Amoun; 

_ built the great palace of Medinet- Abou, and a temple 
near the southern gate of Karnac. ‘The magnificent 
sarcophagus which formerly enclosed the body of this 
ing, has been removed from the catacombs of Beban- 
oulouk, and is now in the Museum of the Louvre. 
was succeeded by his son, 16. Ramses V., sur- 
named Amenophis, who is considered as the last of 
is dynasty, and who was the father of Sesostris. 
he acts of none of the kings of this dynasty are com- 
orated by the Greek historians, with the exception 
Moeris. He is celebrated by them for a variety of 
iseful labours, and appears to have done much to pro- 
lote the prosperity of Egypt, particularly by form- 
a lake to receive the surplus waters of the Nile 
the inundation, and to distribute them for ag- 
ral purposes during its fall. (Vid. Moeris.) 
eign of Ramses Amenophis is the era of the Ex- 
‘The Scripture narrative describes this event as 
1ected with the destruction of a Pharaoh, and the 

Py hronological calculation adopted by Rossellini would 
nake it coincide with the last year of this monarch’s 
_ reign. Wilkinson and Greppo, however, maintain that 
we need not necessarily suppose the death of a king to 
coincide with the exit from Egypt, as the Scripture 
peaks, with the exception of one poetical passage, of 
he destruction of Pharaoh’s host rather than of the 
onarch’s own death. But in Rossellini’s scheme, this 
eparture from the received interpretation is not want- 
d, Wilkinson makes the exodus to have taken place 
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in the fourth year of the reign of Thothmes III. (Mat. 
Mierog., p. 4.—Manners and Customs, &c., vol. 1, p. 
54.) Vast, however, as was the glory of this line of 
kings, it was eclipsed by the greater reputation of the 
chief of the next, or nineteenth dynasty, Ramses VI., 
the famed Sesostris (called also Sesoosis or Sethos, 
and likewise Aigyptus, or Ramesses the Great—Com- 
pare Champollion, Syst. Hierogl., p. 224, seqq.). Se- 
sostris regenerated, in some sense, his country and na- 
tion, by chasing from it the last remnant of the stran- 
ger-races which had dwelt within the borders of Egypt, 
by giving to the Egyptian territory certain fixed limits, 
by dividing it into nomes, and by giving a powerful 
impulse to arts, to commerce, and to the spirit of con- 
quest. One may see in Herodotus and Diodorus what 
a strong remembrance his various exploits in Africa, 
Asia, and perhaps even Hurope, had left behind them. 
His labours in Egypt are attested by numerous monu- 
ments, not only from the Mediterranean to Syene, but 
far beyond, in Ethiopia, which at this time probably 
formed a portion of Egypt. (Champollion, Syst. Hie- 
rogl., p. 239, 391.) ‘The result of his military expe- 
ditions was to enrich his country with the treasures of 
Ethiopia, Arabia Felix, and India, and to establish a 
communication with the countries of the East by means 
of fleets which he equipped on the Red Sea. That 
the history of his conquests has been exaggerated by 
the priests of Egypt, whose interests he favoured, can- 
not be denied. Equally apparent is it that his history 
bears some resemblance to the legends of Osiris. 
These assimilations, however, of their heroes to their 
gods, were familiar to the priests of the land. (Vud. 
Sesostris.) This nineteenth dynasty, at the head of 
which stands Sesostris, consisted of six kings, all of 
whom bear, upon monuments, the name of Ramses, 
with various distinguishing epithets. The last of these 
is supposed to have been contemporary with the Tro- 
jan war, and to be the one called Polybus by Homer. 
The twentieth dynasty of Manetho also took its title 
from Thebes. Their names may still be read upon 
the temples of Egypt; but the extracts from Manetho 
do not give their epithets. In the failure of his testi- 
mony, Champollion Figeac has had recourse to the list 
given by Syncellus. The chief of this dynasty is cel- 
ebrated, under the name of Remphis, or Rempsinitus, 
for his great riches. Herodotus gives him, for his suc- 
cessor, Cheops, the builder of the largest of the Pyra- 
mids. ‘The same authority places Cephrenes, the build- 
er of the second Pyramid, next in order; and, after 
him, Mycerinus, for whom is claimed the erection of 
the third Pyramid. The researches of the two Cham- 
pollions have not discovered any confirmation of 
this statement of the father of profane history. The 
next dynasty, the twenty-first of Manetho, derived its 
name from Tanis, a city of Lower Egypt. It was 
composed of seven kings, the first of whom was the Men- 
des of the Greek historians, the Smendis of Manetho, — 
whose name Champollion reads, upon the monument 
of his reign, Mandoutheph. He was the builder of the 
fabric known in antiquity by the name of the labyrinth. 
The other kings of this family are also commemorated. 
The account which has reached us of the building of 
the labyrinth, throws great light upon the state of the 
government of Egypt during the reign of Mendes and 
his successors. It was divided into as many separate 
compartments as there were nomes in Egypt, and in 
them, at fixed periods, assembled deputations, from — 
each of these districts, to decide upon the most impor- _ 
tant questions. Hence we may infer, that, in the change 
of dynasty, the Egyptians had succeeded in the estab- 
lishment of a limited monarchy, controlled like the con-— 
stitutional governments of Europe, if not by the im- 
mediate representatives of the people, at least by the 
expression of the opinion of the notables. The ruins 
of Bubastis, in turn, present memorials of the reigns © 
of the Bubastite kings. (Bulletin’ des eigpic eae ‘ 
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7, 472.) These succeeded the first dynasty of Ta- 
nites ; and we find Egypt again immediately connect- 
ed with Judea, and its history with that of the Scrip- 
tures. Sesonchis, the head of this dynasty, was the 
conqueror of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, and the 
plunderer of the treasures of David. This king, the 
Sesak of the second Book of Kings, built the great 
temple of Bubastis, which is described by Herodotus, 
and likewise the first court of the palace of Karnac at 
Thebes. His son Osorchon (Zoroch), who also led 
an army into Syria, continued the important works com- 
menced by his father. But their successor Takelloothis, 
is only known to us by a simple funereal picture, con- 
secrated to the memory of one of his sons. ‘This paint- 
ing has been broken, and one half is preserved in the 
Vatican, while the other forms a part of the royal col- 
lection at Turin. Various buildings are found among 
the ruins of Heliopolis, and still more among those of 
Tanis, constructed in the reigns of the Pharaohs of 
the second Tanite dynasty. 
Hist.,'7, 472.) Upon these the names of three of them 
have been deciphered, Petubastes, Osorthos, and 
Psammos, Champollion considers them as having 
immediately preceded the great Ethiopian invasion, 
which gave to Egypt a race of kings from that country. 
Manetho, however, places Bocchoris between these two 
races, forming his twenty-fourth dynasty of one Saite. 
The yoke of these foreign conquerors does not appear 
to have been oppressive, as is evident from the number 
of monuments that exist, not only in Ethiopia, but in 


Egypt, bearing dedications made in the name of the | 


kings of this race, who ruled at the same time in both 
countries. The names inscribed on these monuments 
are Schabak, Sevekotheph, Tahrak, and Amenasa, all 
of whom are mentioned, either by Greek or sacred his- 
torians, under the names of Sabacon, Sevechus, Tha- 
raca, and Ammeris. (Bulletin des Sciences Hist., ubi 
supra.) No more than three of these kings are men- 
tioned in the list of Manetho as belonging to this dy- 
nasty, the last being included in that which follows. 
On the departure of the Ethiopians, the affairs of Egypt 
appear to have fallen into great disorder. ‘This civil 
discord was at last composed by Psammiticus 1. Me- 
morials of his reign are found in the obelisk now on 
Monte Litorio at Rome, and in the enormous columns 
of the first court of the palace of Karnac at Thebes. 
(Bulletin des Sciences Hist., vol. 7, p. 471.) The 
rule of Nechao II. is commemorated by several stele 
and statues. It was this monarch that took Jerusalem, 
and carried King Jehoahaz into captivity. On the isle 
of Phile are found buildings bearing the legend of 
Psammiticus II., as well as of Apries (the Hophra of 
Scripture). An obelisk of his reign also exists at Rome. 
‘The greater part of the fragments of sculpture, scatter- 
ed among the ruins of Sais, bear the royal legend of 
the celebrated Amasis, and a monolith chapel of rose 
granite, dedicated by him to the Egyptian Minerva, is 
in the museum of the Louvre. . Psammenitus was the 
last of this dynasty of Saites. Few tokens of his short 
reign are extant, besides the inscription of a statue in 
the Vatican. He was defeated and dethroned by Cam- 
byses: nor did he long survive his misfortune. With 
him fell the splendour of the kingdom of Egypt; and 
from this date (525 B.C.), the edifices and monu- 
ments assume a character of farlessimportance. Still, 
however, we find materials for history. Even the fe- 
’ rocious Cambyses is commemorated in an inscription 
on the statue of a priest of Sais, now in the Vatican. 


the great temple of the Oasis; and in Egypt we still 
read inscriptions dated in different years of the reigns 
of Xerxes and Artaxerxes. (Bulletin des Sciences 
_ Hist., 7, 471.) During the reigns of the last three 
kings, a constant struggle was kept up by the Egyptians 
for their independence. The Persian yoke was for a 
ail ce Laid 1g and Nephereus. Two 
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Sphinges in the Louvre bear the legend of Nephercus 

and his successor Achoris, who are also commemorated 

by the sculptures of the temple of Elythya. In the In- 
stitute of Bologna there is a statue of the Mendesian 
Nepherites ; and the names of the two Nectanebi, who 
succeeded him in the conduct of this national war, are 

still extant on several buildings of the isle of Phile, and 

at Karnac, Kourna, and Saft. Darius Ochus, in spite 
of the valiant resistance of these last kings, again re- | 
duced Egypt to the condition of a Persian province ; | 
but his name is nowhere to be found among the re- 
mains yet discovered in Egypt. ‘Thus, then, the re- | 
searches of Champollion have brought to our view an 
almost complete succession of the kings of Egypt, from 
the invasion of the Hycsos to the final conquest by the 
Persians, whose empire fell to Alexander in 332 B.C. 
It tallies throughout, in a remarkable manner, with the 
remains of the historian Manetho; and, by the aid of 
his series of dynasties, the gaps still left by hieroglyphic 
discoveries may be legitimately filled up. Before the 
former era all is dark and obscure; in the next part 
we have little but a list of names; but, from the reign 
of Psammiticus I., ample materials exist in the histo- 
ries of Herodotus and Diodorus; and from the reign 
of Darius Ochus, the annals of Egypt become incorpo- 
rated with those of Greece. Any farther reference, 
therefore, to the history of Egypt becomes superfluous 
in this place. (Vid. Ptolemeus.) With regard, how- 
ever, to the discoveries of Champollion, the following 
interesting particulars may be stated. Philip Arida- 
us, the brother of Alexander, is commemorated at Kar- 
nac, and on the columns of the temple at Aschmouneim. 
The name of the other Alexander, the son of the con- 
queror by Roxana, is engraved on the granite propylea 
at Elephantine. Ptolemy Soter, and his son Ptolemy — 
Pluladelphus, have left the remembrance of their pros- 
perous reigns in various important works. Hwergetes 
I. not only ruled over Egypt, but rendered his name 
celebrated by his military expeditions, both in Africa 
and Asia. His titles are, therefore, not only inscribed 
on the edifices constructed during his reign in Egypt, 
but are to be met with in Nubia, particularly on the 
temple of Dakkhé; and the basso relievos, on a tri- 
umphal gate constructed by him at Thebes, may be ad- 
mired even among the ancient relics of the magnifi- 
cence of the eighteenth dynasty. The temple of An- 
twopolis dates from the reign of Ptolemy Philopator and 
Arsinoé his wife. In his reign, too, the ancient palaces 
of Karnac and Luxor, at Thebes, were repaired. Ptole- 
my Epiphanes, and his wife Cleopatra of Syria, dedi- 
cated one of the many temples of Philew, as well as the 
temple of Edfou. Of the Roman emperors we find in- 
scribed in hieroglyphics the names and titles of Au- 
gustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Vespa- 
sian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, and Commodus. This 
last name is to be read four times among the inscrip- 
tions of the temple of Esné; which, before this discov- 
ery, was considered to have been erected in an age far 
more remote than is reached by any of our histories. 
So far from this, it is, in truth, with but one exception 
the most modern of all the edifices yet discovered i 
the. Egyptian style of architecture. Thus, then, as fa 
down as the year 180 of our present era, the worship 
of the ancient Egyptian deities was publicly exercised, — 
and preserved all its external splendour; for the tem- 
ples of Dendera, Esné, and others constructed under 
the Roman rule, are, for size and labour, if not for their 
style of art, well worthy of the ages of Egyptian inde- 
pendence. Previous to these discoveries, it had be- 
come a matter of almost universal belief, that the 
the writing, and even the ancient religion of Eg 
had ceased to be used from the time of the Persian con- 
quest. (American Quarterly Rev., No. 7, p. 34, seqq. 
—Quarterly Journal of Science, &c., New Series, 1, 
183, seqq.) heednee tr. 
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9. Egyptian Writing. 

In writing their language, the ancient Egyptians em- 
ployed three different kinds of characters. First: fig- 
urative ; or representations of the objects themselves. 
Secondly: symbolic; or representations of certain 
physical or material objects, expressing metaphorically, 
or conventionally, certain ideas ; such as, a people 
obedient to their king, figured, metaphorically, by a 
bee ; the universe, conventionally, by abeetle. Third- 
ly : phonetic, or representative of sounds, that is to say, 
strictly alphabetical characters. The phonetic signs 
were also portraits of physical and material objects ; 
and each stood for the initial sound of the word in the 

_ Egyptian language which expressed the object por- 
trayed: thus a lion was the sound L, because a lion 
was called Labo; and a hand a T, because a hand 
was called Toft. The form in which these objects 
were presented, when employed as phonetic charac- 
ters, was conventional and definite, to distinguish 
them from the saine objects used either figuratively or 
symbolically. Thus, the conventional form of the 
phonetic T was the hand open and outstretched. In 
any other form the hand would be either a figurative or 
a symbolic sign. ‘The number of distinct characters 
employed as phonetic signs appears to have been about 
120; consequently, many were homophones, or hav- 
ing the same signification. The three kinds of char- 
acters were used indiscriminately in the same writing, 
and occasionally in the composition of the same word. 
The formal Egyptian writing, therefore, such as we 
see it still existing on the monuments of the country, 
was a series of Pernt of physical and material ob- 
jects, of which a small proportion had a symbolical 

_ meaning, a still smaller proportion a figurative mean- 
ing, but the great body were phonetic or alphabetical 
signs: and to these portraits, sculptured or ouitied 
with sufficient fidelity to leave no doubt of the object 
represented, the name of hieroglyphics or sacred char- 
acters has been attached from their earliest historic 
notice. The manuscripts of the same ancient period 
make us acquainted with two other forms of writing 
practised by the ancient Egyptians, both apparently 
distinct from the hieroglyphic, but which, on careful 
examination, are found to be its immediate derivatives ; 
every hieroglyphic having its corresponding sign in the 
hieratic, or writing of the priests, in which the funeral 
rituals, forming a large portion of the manuscripts, are 
principally composed; and in the demoizc, called also 

_ the enchorial, which was employed for all more ordi- 

and popular usages. ‘The characters of the hie- 
are, for the most part, obvious running imitations 
bridgments of the corresponding hieroglyphics ; 
in the demotic, which is still farther removed from 
original type, the derivation is less frequently and 
obviously traceable. In the hieratic, fewer figu- 
ve or symbolic signs are employed than in the hie- 
yphic ; their absence being supplied by means of 
phonetic or alphabetical characters, the words be- 
pelt instead of figured ; and this is still more the 
in the demotic, which is, in consequence, almost 
ely alphabetical. After the conversion of the 
piians to Christianity, the ancient mode of writing 
guage fell into disuse; and an alphabet was 
in substitution, consisting of the twenty-five 

K letters, with six additional signs expressing ar- 

culations and aspirations unknown to the Greeks, the 

_ characters for which were retained from the demotic. 

This is the Coptic alphabet, in which the Egyptian ap- 

pears as a written language in the Coptic books and 
anuscripts preserved in our libraries ; and in which, 
nsequently, the language of the inscriptions on the 
nonuments may be studied. The original mode in 
ich the language was written having thus fallen into 
suse, it happened at h that the signification of 
characters, and e nature of the system of 
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writing which they formed, became entirely lost, such 
notices on the subject as existed in the early histori- 


ans being either too imperfect, or appearing too vague, - 


to furnish a clew, although frequently and carefully 
studied for the purpose. The repossession of this 
knowledge will form, in literary history, one of the most 
remarkable distinctions, if not the principal one, of the 
age in which we live. It is due primarily to the dis- 
covery by the French, during their possession of Egypt, 
of the since well-known monument, called the Rosetta 
Stone, which, on their defeat and expulsion by the 
British troops, remained in the hands of the victors, 
was conveyed to England, and deposited in the Brit- 
ish Museum. On this monument the same inscription 
is repeated in the Greek and in the Egyptian language, 
being written in the latter both in hieroglyphics and in 
the demotic or enchorial character. The words Ptole- 
my and Cleopatra, written in hieroglyphics, and recog- 
nised by means of the corresponding Greek of the 
Rosetta inscription, and by a Greek inscription on the 
base of an obelisk at Philw, gave the phonetic charac- 
ters of the letters which form those words: by their 
means the names were discovered, in hieroglyphic wri- 
ting, on the monuments of all the Grecian kings and 
Grecian queens of Egypt, and by the comparison of 
these names one with another, the value of all the pho- 
netic characters was finally ascertained. ‘The first step 
in this great discovery was made by a distinguished 
scholar of England, the late Dr. Young ; the key found 
by him has been greatly improved, and applied with 
indefatigable perseverance, ingenuity, and skill to the 
monuments of Egypt, by the celebrated Champollion. 
(Quarterly Journal of Science, &c., New Series, vol. 
1, p. 176, segg—Compare Edinburgh Review, Nos. 
89 and 90.— American Quarterly Review, No. 2, p. 


438, seqg.—Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 8, p. 438, 


segq., and the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, vol. 4, pt. 1, s. v. Egypt.— Wiseman’s Lec- 
tures, p. 255, seqq.) 


10. Animal Worship. 


There was no single feature in the character and 
customs of the ancient Egyptians which appeared to 
foreigners so strange and portentous as the religious 
worship paid to animals. The pompous processions 
and grotesque ceremonies of this celebrated people ex- 
cited the admiration of all spectators, and their admi- 
ration was turned into ridicule on beholding the object 
of their devotions. It was remarked by Clemens 
(Pedag. hd. 3) and Origen (adv. Cels. 3, p. 121), that 
those who visited Egypt approached with delight its 
sacred groves, and splendid temples, adorned with su- 
perb vestibules and lofty porticoes, the scenes of many 
solemn and mysterious rites. ‘ The walls,” says Cle- 
mens, ‘shine with gold and silver, and with amber, and 
sparkle with the various gems of India and Ethiopia ; 
and the recesses are concealed by splendid curtains. 
But if you enter the penetralia, and inquire for the 
image of the god for whose sake the fane was built, 
one of the Pastophori, or some other attendant on the 
temple, approaches with a solemn and mysterious as- 
pect, and, putting aside the veil, suffers you to peep in 
and obtain a glimpse of the divinity. There you be- 
hold a snake, a crocodile, or a cat, or some other beast, 
a fitter inhabitant of a cavern or a bog than a temple.” 
The devotion with which their sacred animals were re~ 
garded by the Egyptians, displayed itself in the most 
whimsical absurdities. It was a capital crime to kill 
any of them voluntarily (Herod. 2, 65); but if an 
ibis or a hawk were accidentally destroyed, the unfor- 
tunate author of the deed was often put to death by 
the multitude, without form of law. In order to avoid 


suspicion of such an impious act, and the speedy fate 


which often ensued, a man who chanced to meet with 


the carcass of such a bird began immediately to wail. 
and lament with the utmost vociferation, and to protest 
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that he found it already dead. (Diodorus Siculus, 
1, 83.) "When a house happened to be set on fire, the 
chief alarm of the Egyptians arose from the propensity 
of the cats to rush into the flames over the heads or 
between the legs of the spectators: if this catastrophe 
took place, it excited a general lamentation. At the 
death of a cat, every inmate of the house cut off his 
eyebrows ; but at the funeral of a dog, he shaved his 
head and whole body. (Herod.2,66.) The carcasses 
of all the cats were salted, and carried to Bubastus to 
be interred (Herod. 2, 67); and it is said that many 
Egyptians, arriving from warlike expeditions to foreign 
countries, were known to bring with them dead cats 
and hawks, which they had met with accidentally, and 
had salted and prepared for sepulture with much pious 
grief and lamentation. (Dod. Sic. 1, 83.) In the ex- 
tremity of famine, when they were driven by hunger 
to devour each other, the Egyptians were never ac- 
cused of touching the sacred animals. Every nome in 
Egypt paid a particular worship to the animal that was 
consecrated to its tutelar god; but there were certain 
species which the whole nation held in great reverence. 
These were the ox (vid. Apis), the dog, and the cat; 
the hawk and the ibis; and the fishes termed oxyrhyn- 
chus and lepidotus. (Strabo, 812.) In each nome 
the whole species of animals, to the worship of which 
it was dedicated, was held in great respect; but one 
favoured individual was selected to receive the adora- 


tion of the multitude, and supply the place of an image 
of the god. Perhaps this is not far from the sense in 
which Strabo distinguishes the sacred from the divine 
animals. Thus, in the nome of Arsinoé, where croc- 
odiles were sacred, one of this species was kept in the 
temple and worshipped as a god. He was tamed and 
watched with great care by the priests, who called him 
“‘Suchos,” and he ate meat and cakes which were of- 
fered to him by strangers. (Strabo, 811.) In the 
same neighbourhood there was a pond appropriated to 
the feeding of crocodiles, with which it was filled, the 
Arsinoites carefully abstaining from hunting any of 
them. Sacred bulls were kept in several towns and 
villages, and nothing was spared that seemed to con- 
tribute to the enjoyment of these horned gods, which 
were pampered in the utmost luxury. Among insects, 
the cantharus, scarabeus, or beetle, was very celebra- 
ted as an object of worship. Plutarch says it was an 
emblem of the sun; but Horapollo is more particu- 
lar, and informs us that there were three species of 
sacred beetles, of which one was dedicated to the god 
6f Heliopolis, or the Sun; another was sacred to the 
Moon; anda third to Hermes or Thoth. The reasons 
he assigns for the consecration of this insect are de- 
rived from the notions entertained respecting its mode 
of reproduction and its habits, in which the Egyptians 
traced analogies to the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. It was believed that all these insects were of 
the male sex. The beetle was said to fecundate a 
round ball of earth, which it formed for the purpose. 
In this they saw a type of the sun, in the office of dem- 
iurgus, or as forming and fecundating the lower world. 


_(Horapoll. Hieroglyph. 1, 10.—Plut. de Is. et Os., p. 


355.—Porphyr. de Abstin., ib. 4.—Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. 3, 4.) Nor was the adoration of the Egyptians 
confined to animals merely. Many plants were re- 
arded as mystical or sacred, and none more so than 
the lotus, of which mention has already been made, in 
the section that treats of the fertility of Egypt. In 
the lotus, or nymphea nelumbo, which throws its flow- 
ers above the surface of the water, the Egyptians found 
usion to the sun rising from the 
ind it is on the blossom of this plant that the 
pocrates is represented as 1 
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this superstition to a fancied relation between this plant 
and the moon. Leeks also, and various legumina, 
were held in similar veneration. (Minutius Feliz, p. 
278.) 'The acacia and the heliotrope are said to have 
been among the number of those plants that were con- 
secrated to the sun. (Compare Kircher’s Cidipus, 3, 
2.) ‘The laurel was regarded as the most noble of all 
plants. We learn from Clemens Alexandrinus that 
there were thirty-six plants dedicated to the thirty-six 
genil, or decans, who presided over their portions of 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. (Prichard’s Analysis 
of Egyptian Mythology, p. 301, seqq.) 


11. Explanation of Animal Worship. 


The origin of animal worship, and the reasons or 
motives which induced the Egyptians to represent their 
gods under such strange forms, or to pay divine hon- 
ours to Irrational brutes, and even to the meanest ob- 
jects in nature, is an inquiry which has occupied the 
attention of the learned in various times. Herodotus 
pretended to be in possession of more information on 
this subject than he chose to make public. It has been 
conjectured that he was desirous of concealing his ig- 
norance under a cloak of mystery. ‘The later Greek 
writers seem to have been more intent on offering ex- 
cuses for the follies of the Neyptians, than on unfold- 
ing the real principles of their mythology ; and we find 
various and contradictory opinions maintained with 
equal confidence. It appears, indeed, that the Hgyp- 
tian priests themselves, in the time of the Ptolemies, 
and at the era of the Roman conquest, were by no 
means agreed on this subject. ‘To endeavour to ex- 
plain it by a reference to the metamorphoses which the 
gods underwent, when they fled from Typhon and 
sought concealment under the forms of animals, is to — 
account for an absurdity by a fable. ‘T’o go back, as 
some do, to the standards, or banners, borne by the dif- 
ferent tribes or communities that formed the compo- 
nent parts of the earlier population, is to invert the or- 
der of ideas. A people may choose for a standard the 
representation of an object which they adore ; but they 
will not be found to adore any particular object be- 
cause they may have chosen it for a standard or ban- 
ner. The opinion, on the other hand, which refers an- 
imal worship to the policy of kings, and to their seek- 
ing to divide their subjects by giving them different 
objects of religious veneration, is an awkward applica- 
tion of the system of Euhemerus, according to which 
all religions were nothing in effect but civil institu- 
tions, the offspring of skilful legislators. Fetichis: 
has been anterior to all positive law. Favoured by the 
interests of a particular class, it has been enabled, itis — 
true, to prolong itself during a state of civilization and 
by the force of authority ; but it must spring origin 


es 
and freely from the very bosom of barbarism. eal i 


untenable is the position, which supposes, that the 
Egyptians were induced to pay divine honours to ani- 
mals, out of gratitude for the benefits which they de. 
rived from them; to the cow and the sheep, for t 
clothing and sustenance which they afford ; to the do 
for his care in protecting their houses against thieves 
to the ibis, for delivering their country from serpents ; 
and to the ichneumon, for destroying the eggs of the 
crocodile. This conjecture is refuted by the wel 
known fact, that a variety of animals which are of mn 
apparent utility, and even several species which are 
noxious and destructive, and the natural enemies of 
mankind, received their appropriate honours, and were 
regarded with as much rever s 


benefits they are known to confer on the hu 


seen that all these creatures, and 
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ilar description, were worshipped by the Egyptians 
with the most profound devotion: nay, mothers even 
rejoiced when their children were devoured by croco- 
diles. It may be farther observed, that some of those 
animals which afford us food and raiment, and which 
are, on that account, among the most serviceable, were 
rendered of little or no utility to the Egyptians on ac- 
count of this very superstition. They regarded it as un- 
lawful to kill oxen for the sake of food, and not only ab- 
stained from slaughtering the sheep, but likewise, un- 
der a variety of circumstances, from wearing any gar- 
ment made of its wool, which was regarded as impure, 
and defiling the body that was clothed with it. ‘These 
considerations seem to prove, that the adoration of an- 
imals among the Egyptians was not founded on the 
advantages which mankind derive from them. An- 
other attempt at explaining this mystery, which re- 
ceives greater countenance from the general character 
of the Egyptian manners and superstition, is the con- 
jecture of Lucian. (De Astrolog.—ed. Bup., vol. 5, p. 
218.) This writer pretends, that the sacred animals 
were only types or emblems of the asterisms, or of 
those imaginary figures or groups into which the an- 
cients had, at a very early period, distributed the stars , 
distinguishing them by the names of living creatures 
and other terrestrial objects. According to Lucian, 
the worshippers of the bull Apis adored a living image 
of the celestial Taurus; and Anubis represented the 
Dog-star or the constellation of Sirius. This hypoth- 
esis has received more attention than any other among 
modern writers. Dupuis has made it the basis of a 
very ingenious attempt to explain the mythologue of 
Isis and Osiris, and several other fables of antiquity, 
which this author resolves into astronomical figments, 
or figurative accounts of certain changes in the posi- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. (Origine de tous les 
— Cultes, 2, 270, seqq., ed. 1822.) The hypothesis of 
Lucian, however, will not endure the test of a rigid 
scrutiny. For if we examine the constellations of the 
most ancient spheres, we find but few coincidences 
between the zodia or celestial images, and that exten- 
sive catalogue of brute creatures which were adored as 
divinities on the banks of the Nile. Where, for ex- 
ample; shall we discover the ibis, the cat, the hippopot- 
amus, or the crocodile? Besides, if we could trace 
the whole series of deified brutes in the heavens, it 
would still remain doubtful, whether the Egyptian 
animals were consecrated subsequently to the forma- 
tion of the sphere, as types or images of the constella- 
ms ; or the stars distributed into groups, and these 
‘oups named with reference to the quadrupeds, birds, 
id fishes that were already regarded as sacred. ‘There 
indeed, many circumstances which might render 
the latter alternative the more probable. But the rela- 
in between the animals of the sphere and those of 
Egyptian temples are by far too limited to warrant 
such speculation ; and Lucian, moreover, is an au- 
ho is by no means deserving of much credit on 
bject of this nature. Porphyry, in his conjectures, 
‘oaches nearer the truth. The divinity, according 
im, embraces all beings; he resides, therefore, in 
also, and man adores him wherever he is found. 
er words, the worship of animals was intimately 
ed, according to this writer, with the doctrine 
anation. (Porphyr.de Abstinentra, 4, 9—Com- 
ebius, Prep. Evang. 3,4.) This explana- 
er, does not go far enough. It takes no 
at peculiar combination by which the wor- 
n made to assume a regular form, and 
fter man has placed the deity 
ysical existence.—The dis- 
orship among certain savage 
perfectly analogous to the sys- 
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perceive, remarks Heeren (Ideen, vol. 2, p. 664), the 
worship of animals from Ethiopia to Senegal, among 
nations completely uncivilized. Why, then, seek fora 
different origin among the Egyptians? Place among 
the African negroes of the present day corporations of 
priests arrived at the knowledge of the movement of 
the heavenly bodies, and preserving in their sanctuary 
this branch of human science screened from the curi- 
osity of the uninitiated and profane. These sacerdo- 
tal corporations will never seek to change the objects 
of vulgar adoration; on the contrary, they will conse- 
crate the worship that is paid them, and will give that 
worship more of pomp and regularity. They will seek, 
above all, to make the intervention of the sacerdotal 
caste a necessary requisite in every ceremony; they 
will then attach, in a mystic sense, these material ob- 
jects of worship to their hidden science ; and the re- 
sult will be a system of religion precisely similar to 
that of Egypt, with Fetichism for its basis, the worship 
of the heavenly bodies for its outward characteristic, 
and within, a science founded on astronomy, and by 
the operation of which the fetichs, that serve as gods 
for the people, become merely symbols for the priests. 
It was thus that the priests of Meroé, in sending forth 
their sacerdotal colonies, carefully observed the rule 
of attaching to themselves the natives among whom 
they chanced to come, by adopting a part of their ex- 
ternal worship, and by assigning to the animals which 


these natives adored a place in the temples erected by~ 


them, which thence became the common sanctuaries 
and the centres of religion for all. To invert the or- 
der to which we have just alluded is a palpable error. 
What had been for a long time acknowledged for a 
sign or symbol, could not, ona sudden, be transformed 
into a god; but it is easy to conceive how that which 
passes for a god with the mass of the people may be- 
come an allegory or emblem with a more enlightened 
caste. Apis, for example, owed to certain spots, at 
first fortuitous, afterward renewed by art, the honour 
of being one of the signs of the zodiac. The salacity 
of the goat made it a type of the great productive pow- 
er in nature. The cat was indebted to its glossy fur, 
and the ibis to its equivocal colour, which appeared, as 
it were, something intermediate between the night and 
the day, for being symbols of the moon; the falcon 
became one of the year, and the scarabeus of the sun. 
The case-was the same with trees and plants, fetichs 
no less highly revered than animals. The leaves of 
the palm, the longevity of which tree seemed a special 
privilege from on high, adorned the couches of the 
priests, because this tree, putting forth branches every 
month, marks the renewal of the lunar cycle. (Diod. 
Sic. 1, 34.—Plin. 18, 17.) The lotus, known also 
as a sacred plant to the people of India, the cradle of 
Brahma (Maurice, Hist. of Indost. 1, 60), as well as 
that of Harpocrates ; the persea, brought from Ethio- 


pia by a sacerdotal colony (Diod. Sic. 1. e-—Schot. in 


Nicandr. Therapeut. v.764) ; the amoglossum, whose 
seven sides recall to mind the seven planets; and 
which was styled, on this account, the glory of the 
skies (Kircher, Gd. Aigypt. 3, 2); the onion, whose 
pellicles were thought to resemble so many concentric. 


spheres, and which was therefore viewed as a vegeta- 


ble image of the universe, always different and yet al- 


ways the same, and where each part served as the rep-— 


resentative of the whole; all these became so many 
symbols having more or less connexion with astronom- 
ical science. In them the people beheld the objects 
of ancient adoration, and the priests characteristics that 


enabled them to mark out and perpetuate their scien- — 


tific discoveries. To these elements of worship was 

added, without doubt, the influence of localities, that 

at one time disturbed by partial differences the uni- 

formity which the sacred caste were desirous of estab- 

lishing, and at enatliaggassdeistod with the rites, that 
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science, certain practices which resulted merely from | opportunities of information, and who seems to have 


peculiarity of situation. Hence, on the one hand, the 
diversity of animals adored by the communities of 
Egypt. Had these been merely pure symbols, would 
the priests, who sought to impart a uniform character to 
their institutions, have ever introduced them? ‘These 
varieties in the objects of worship are only to be ex- 
‘plained by the yielding, on the part of a sacerdotal or- 
der, to the antecedent habits of the people. (Vogel, 
Rel. der Aig., p. 97, seqgqg.) Hence, too, on the other 
hand, those numerous allegories, heaped up together 
without being connected by any common bond, and 
forming, if the expression be allowed, so many layers 
of fable. ‘Apis, for example, at first the manitou-pro- 
totype of his kind, afterward the depository of the 
soul of Osiris, is found to have a third meaning, which 
holds a middle place between the other two. He is 
‘the symbol of the Nile, the fertilizing stream of Egypt ; 
and while his-colour, the spots of white on his front, 


and the duration of his existence, which could not ex- | 


ceed twenty-five years, have a reference to astronomy, 
the festival of his reappearance was celebrated on the 
day when the river begins to rise. ‘The result, then, 
of what we have here advanced, is simply this: The 
animal-worship of the Egyptians originated in fetichism. 
The sacerdotal caste, in allowing it to remain unmo- 
lested, arrayed it in a more imposing garb, and, while 
they permitted the mass of the people to indulge in this 
gross and humiliating species of adoration, reserved for 
themselves a secret and visionary system of pantheism 
or emanation. (Constant, de la Religion, 3, 62, seqq. 
—Prichard’s Analysis of Egyptian Mythology, p. 339, 
seqq.) 
12. Egyptian Castes. 


Among the institutions of Egypt, none was more 
important in its influence on the character of the na- 
tion, than the division of the people into tribes or fam- 
ilies, who were obliged by the laws and superstitions 
of the country to follow, without deviation, the profes- 
sions and habits of their forefathers. Such an institu- 
tion could not fail of impressing the idea of abject ser- 
vility on the lower classes ; and, by removing ina great 
measure the motive of emulation, it must have created, 
in all, an apathy and indifference to improvement in their 
particular professions. Wherever the system of castes 
has existed, it has produced a remarkably permanent 
and uniform character in the nation ; as in the example 
furnished by the natives of Hindustan. These people 
agree in almost every point with the description given 
of them by Megasthenes, who visited the court of an 
Indian king soon after the conquest of the East by the 
Macedonians. We have no very accurate and cir- 
cumstantial account of the castes into which the Hgyp- 
tian people were divided, and of the particular customs 

in of each. It appears, indeed, that innovations on the 
ou civil and religious constitution of Egypt had begun 
to be introduced as early as the time of Psammetichus, 
when the ancient aversion of the people to foreigners 
was first overcome. ‘The various conflicts which the 
nation underwent, between that era and the time when 
_ Herodotus visited Egypt, could not fail to break down 
_ many of the fences, which ancient priestcraft had es- 
_ tablished for maintaining the influence of superstition. 
Herodotus is the earliest writer who mentions the 
castes or hereditary classes of the Egyptians, and his 
account appears to be the result of his personal obser- 
vation only. Had-this historian understood the native 
language of the people; had he been able to read the 
books o} Hermes, in which the old sacerdotal institu- 
tions oes ere contained, we might have expected from 
him as correct and ample a description of the distribu- 
tion of the castes in Egypt, as that which modern wri- 
it ters have gained in India from the code of Menu, re- 
specting the orders and subdivisions of the community 
in Hindustan. Diodorus, who had more favourable 
nage ,* 
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made a very diligent use of them, may be supposed to 
be more accurate, in what refers to the internal polity 
of this nation, than Herodotus. Strabo has mentioned, 
in a very summary manner, the division of the Egyp- 
tians into classes. He distinguishes the two higher 
ranks, namely, the sacerdotal and the military classes, 
and includes all the remainder of the community under 
the designation of the agricultural class, to whom he 
assigns the employments of agriculture and the arts. 
Diodorus subdivides this latter class. After distin- 
guishing from it the sacerdotal and military orders, he 
observes, that the remainder of the community is dis- 
tributed into three, divisions, which he terms Herds- 
men, Agriculturists, and Artificers, or men who la- 
boured at trades. Herodotus very nearly agrees in his 
enumeration with that of Diodorus. His names for 
the different classes are as follows: 1. Priests, or the 
sacerdotal class. 2. Warriors, or the military class. 
3. Cowherds. 4. Swineherds. 5. Traders. 6. In- 7 
terpreters. 7. Pilots. In this catalogue the third and 
fourth classes are plainly subdivisions of the third of 
Diodorus, whom that writer includes under the gener- 

al title of herdsmen. The caste of interpreters, as well 

as that of pilots, must have comprised a very small 
number of men, since the Egyptians had little inter- 
course with foreigners, and, until the time of the Greek 
dynasty, their navigation was principally confined to 
sailing up and down the Nile. ‘The pilots were proba- 

bly a tribe of the same class with the artificers or la- 
bouring artisans of Diodorus. The traders of Herod- 

otus must be the same class who are called agricul- 
turists by Diodorus. Thus, by comparing the differ- : 
ent accounts, we are enabled to arrange the several 
branches of the Egyptian community into the follow- { 
ing classes. 1. The Sacerdotal order. 2. The Mil- 
itary. 3. The Herdsmen. 4. The Agricultural and 
Commercial class. 5. The Artvficers, or labouring 
artisans. The employments of all these classes were 
hereditary, and no man was allowed by the law to en- 
gage in any occupation different from that in which he 
had been educated by his parents. It was accounted 
an honourable distinction to. belong either to the sacer- 
dotal or the military class. The other orders were 
considered greatly inferior in dignity, and no Egyptian 
could mount the throne who was not descended from 
the priesthood or the soldiery. (Prichard’s Analysis 
of Egyptian Mythology, p. 373, seqq.) After death, 
however, no grade was regarded, and every good soul ‘ 
was supposed to become united to that essence from 
which it derived its origin. (Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs, &c., 1, 245.) & 


13. Egyptian Priesthood. 


The inquiry respecting the sacerdotal caste of 
Egypt is rendered a difficult one principally on the 
following account, because the writers, from whose 
statements we obtain our information, lived in an agi 
when the Egyptian priesthood had already suffered — 
many and important alterations, and had been deprived 
of a large portion of their former consideration and in- 
fluence. Each successive revolution in the state must _ 
have had a direct bearing upon them, or, rather, t 
must have been the first with whom it came in 
tact. Their political influence, therefore, must h 
been gradually diminished, and their sphere of act 
circumscribed. Under the Persian sway, in particu 
lar, their power must have been reduced to within 
narrow limits, and our only wonder is, when we c 
sider the strong hostility displayed by these conque1 
ors towards the sacerdotal or ruling caste, that it di 
not fall entirely to the ground. Herodotus then, 
still more the writers from whom Diodorus Siculu 
received his information on this subject, saw 1 i 
the shadow of that extensive power and influence 
which the priests of Egypt had formerly possessed 
& 7 
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And yet, even in the statements which we obtain from 
this quarter, traces may easily be found of what the 
Egyptian hierarchy once was; so that from these, 
when taken together, we are enabled to form a tolera- 
bly accurate idea of the earlier power which this re- 
markable order had enjoyed. ‘The sacerdotal caste 
was spread over the whole of Egypt; their chief places 
of abode, however, were the great cities, which, at one 
time or other, had been the capitals of the land, or else 
had held a high rank among the other Egyptian.cities. 
These were Thebes, Memphis, Sais, Heliopolis, &c. 
Here, too, were the chief temples, which are so often 
mentioned in the accounts of Herodotus and other 
writers. Every Egyptian priest had to belong to the 
service of some particular deity, or, in other words, to 
be attached to some temple. The number of priests 
for any deity was never determined ; nor could it in- 
deed have been subjected to any regulations on this 
head, since priesthood was hereditary in families, and 
these must have been more or less numerous accord- 
ing to circumstances. Not only was the priestly caste 
hereditary in its nature, but also the priesthoods of in- 
dividual deities. The sons, for example, of the priests 
of Vulcan at Memphis, could -not enter as members 
into the sacerdotal college at Heliopolis ; nor could 
the offspring of the priests of Heliopolis belong to the 
college of Memphis. Strange as this regulation may 
appear, it was nevertheless a natural one. Each tem- 
ple had extensive portions of land attached to it, the 
revenues of which, belonging as they did to those 
’ whose forefathers had erected the temple, were receiy- 
ed by the priests as matters of hereditary right, and 
made those who tilled these lands be regarded as their 
dependants or subjects. Hence, as both the temple- 
Jands and revenues were inherited, the sacerdotal col- 
‘leges had of consequence to be kept distinct. The 
priesthood, moreover, of each temple was carefully 
organized. They had a high-priest over them, whose 
office was likewise hereditary. It need hardly be re- 
marked, that there must have been gradations also 
among the various high-priests, and that those of 
Thebes, Memphis, and the other chief cities of the coun- 
try, must have stood at the head of the order. These 
were, ina certain sense, a species of hereditary princes, 
who stood by the side of the monarchs, and enjoyed al- 
most equal privileges. Their Egyptian title was Pi- 
romis, which Herodotus translates by kaho¢g xayabéc, 
i. e., “noble and good,” and which points not so much 

- to moral excellence as to nobility of origin. (Com- 
pare Welker, Theogmidis Reliquie, p. xxiv.) Their 

_ statues were placed in the temples. Whenever they 
are mentioned in the history of the country, they ap- 
pear as the first persons in the state, even in the Mo- 
saic age. When Joseph was to be elevated to power, 
he had to connect himself by marriage with the sacer- 
al caste, and was united to the daughter of the 
2 priest at On, or Heliopolis. The organization of 
nferior priesthood was different probably in differ- 
cities, according to the situation and wants of the 
rounding country. They formed not only the ru- 
caste, and supplied from their number all the of- 
of government, but were in possession likewise of 
learning and knowledge of the land, and the ex- 
of this last had always immediate reference to 
ats of the adjacent population. We must ban- 
idea, then, that the priests of Egypt were 
merely the ministers of religion, or that religious ob- 
_servances constituted their principal employment. 
_ They were, on the contrary, judges also, physicians, 
__ astronomers, architects; in a word, they had charge of 
every department that was in any way connected with 
learning and science. It appears, from the whole ten- 
of Egyptian history, that each of the great cities of 
he land possessed originally one chief temple, which, 
process of time, became the head temple of the sur- 
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local or patron deity of the adjacent country. The 
priests of Memphis were always styled (according to 
the nomenclature of the Greeks) priests of Vulcan ; 
those of Thebes, priests of the Theban Jove; those of 
Sais, priests of the Sun, &e. These head-temples 
mark the first settlements of the sacerdotal colonies as 
they gradually descended the valley of the Nile. The 
number of deities to whom temples were erected, in 
Upper Egypt at least, seem to have been always very 
limited. . In this quarter we hear merely of the tem- 
ples of Ammon, Osiris, Isis, and Typhon. In Middle 
and Lower Egypt, the number appears to have been 
gradually enlarged—The next subject of inquiry has 
reference to the revenues of the sacerdotal order. Here 
also we must dismiss the too common opinion, that the 
priests of Egypt were a class supported by the mon- 
arch or the state. ‘They were, on the contrary, the 
principal landholders of the country, and, besides them, 
the right of holding lands was enjoyed only by the king 
and the military caste. Changes, of course, must 
have ensued amid the various political revolutions to 
whieh the state has been subject, in this important 
branch of the sacerdotal power, yet none of such a 
nature as materially to affect the right itself; and 
hence we find that a large, if not the largest and fair- 
est, portion of the lands of Egypt, remained always in 
the hands of the priests. To each temple, as has al- 
ready been remarked, were attached extensive do- 
mains, the common possession of the whole fraternity, 
and their original place of settlement. These lands 
were let out for a moderate sum, and the revenue de- 
rived from them went to the common treasury of the 
temple, over which a superintendent, or treasurer, was 
placed, who was also a member of the sacerdotal body. 
From this treasury were supplied the wants of the va- 
rious families that composed the sacred college. They 
had also a common table in their respective temples, 
which was daily provided with all the good things, not 
excepting imported wines, that their rules allowed. 
So that no part of their private property was required 
for their immediate support. For that they possessed 
private property is not only apparent from the circum- 
stance of their marrying and having families, but it is 
also expressly asserted by Herodotus. From all that 
has been said then, it follows, that the sacerdotal fam- 
ilies of Egypt were the richest and most distinguished 
in the land, and that the whole order formed, in fact, 
a highly prwileged nobility. The priests of Egypt 
were distinguished for great cleanliness of person and 
peculiarity of attire. It cannot be doubted but that 
the nature of the climate and the character of the 
country exercised a great influence, not only on these 
points, but also on their general mode of life; though, 
independent of this, they would seem to have been 
well aware how important agents general cleanliness 
and frequent ablutions become in producing and es- 
tablishing the blessings of health, both in individuals 
and communities. Hence the conspicuous example of 
external cleanliness which they made a point of show- 
ing the lower orders. They wore garments of linen, 
not, as some think, of fine cotton (Schmidt, de Sa- 
cerdotibus Aigypt., p. 26), fresh washed, taking particu- 
lar care to have them always clean. They shaved all 
parts of their body once in three days. They wore 
shoes made of byblus, bathed themselves twice in cold 
water by day and twice by night, and entirely rejected 
the use of woollen garments. (Heeren’s Jdeen, 2, 2, 


125, seqq-) ra i, ' 
14. Motives for Embalming Hotieee ies 
It has often been observed, that the practice of em- 


balming the dead, and preserving them with so much 
care and in so costly a manner, seems to indicate some 
peculiarity in the opinions of the Egyptian philosophers 
respecting the fate of the soul. On this tie 
have no precise and satis more aris + 
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cient writers have left us only a few hints, more or less 
obscure, which scarcely afford anything beyond a mere 
foundation for conjectures. The President de Goguet, 
relying on a statement of Servius, supposes that the 
Egyptians embalmed their dead for the sake of main- 
taining the connexion between the soul and the body, 
and preventing the former from transmigrating. (Ori- 
gin of Laws, &c., vol. 3, p. 68, Eng. transl.) Ac- 
cording to the Egyptian doctrine of transmigration, as 
explained by Herodotus (2, 127), the soul of a man 
passed through the bodies of living creatures, and re- 
turned to inhabit a human form at the expiration of 
three thousand years. ‘The cycle, however, does not 
commence until the body begins to perish, and the sec- 
ond human habitation of the soul isa new one. The 
pains and torments, therefore, of passing through this 
cycle of three thousand years, and through animals in- 
numerable, might be reserved for those whose actions 
in life did not entitle them to be made into mummies, 
and whose bodies would therefore be exposed to de- 
cay. In a second trial in the world, the unfortunate 
penitent might avoid his former errors. Hence, say 
the advocates for this opinion, the body of a father or 
ancestor was often given as a pledge or security, and it 
was one that was valued more highly than any other. 
It was the most sacred of all the obligations which a 
man could bind himself by, and the recovery of the 
pledge, by performing the stipulated condition, was an 
indispensable duty. (Long’s Anc. Geogr., p. 61.) 
Others have imagined, that the views with which the 
Egyptians embalmed their dead bodies were more 
akin to those which rendered the Greeks and Romans 
so anxious to perform the usual rites of sepulture to 
their departed warriors, namely, an idea that these so- 
lemnities expedited the journey of the soul to the ap- 
pointed region, where it was to receive judgment for 
its former deeds, and to have its future doom fixed ac- 
cordingly. This, they maintain, is implied by the pray- 
er, said to have been uttered by the embalmers in the 
name of the deceased, entreating the divine powers to 
receive his soul into the regions of the gods. (Por- 
phyr. de Abstinent., 4, 10.—Prichard’s Analysis of 
Egyptian Mythology, p. 200.) Perhaps, however, the 
practice of embalming in Egypt was the result more of 
necessity than of choice, and, like many other of the 
customs of the land, may have been identified by the 
priests with the national religion, in order to ensure its 
continuance. The rites of sepulture In Egypt grew 
out of circumstances peculiar to that country. ‘The 
scarcity of fuel precluded the use of the funeral pile ; 
the rocks which bounded the valley denied a grave; 
and the sands of the deserts afforded no protection from 
outrage by wild beasts; while the valley, regularly in- 
undated, forbade it to be used as a charnel-house, un- 
der penalty of pestilence to the living. Hence grew 
the use of antiseptic substances, in which the nation 
became so skilled, as to render the bodies of their dead 
inaccessible to the ordinary process of decay. 


15. Arts and Manufactures of the Egyptians. 


The topics on which we intend here to touch, derive 
no small degree of elucidation from the paintings dis- 
covered in the tombs of Egypt. Weaving appears to 
have been the employment of a large majority of the 
nation. According to Herodotus (2, 35), it was an 
occupation of the men, and, therefore, not merely a do- 
mestic employment, but a business carried on also in 
large establishments or manufactories. ‘The process 
of weaving is frequently the subject of Egyptian paint- 
ings. It is depicted in the most pleasing manner in 
the drawing given by Minutoli (pl. 24, 2) from the 
tombs of Beni Hassan. The loom is here of very 
simple construction, and is fastened to four props or 
supports driven into the ground. The finished part of 
the work is checkered green and yellow, the byssus 
being sa? tae dyed before weaving. Even as early 
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as the time of Moses, this class of manufactures had 
attained a very great perfection (Goguet, Origin of 
Laws, &c., vol. 2, p. 86, seqq.); and, at a still more 
distant period, the time of Joseph (Genesis, 45, 22), 
fine vestments were among the articles most usually 
bestowed as presents. We have no necessity, how- 
ever, to go back to these authorities ; the monuments 
speak a language that cannot be misunderstood. Both 
in the plates accompanying the great French work 
on Egypt, as well as the drawings obtained by Belzoni 
from the tombs of the kings at Thebes, and those given 
by Minutoli, we see these vestments in all their gay 
colours, and of various degrees of fineness. Some are 
so fine that the limbs appear through them. (Compare, 
in particular, the vestment of the king, as given in the 
Description de l Egypt, Planches, vol. 2, pl. 31, and 
Belzoni’s plates.) Others, on the contrary, are of a 
thicker texture. The kings and warriors commonly 
wear short garments; the agricultural and working 
classes, merely a kind of white apron. The priests 
have long vestments, sometimes white, at other times 
with white and red stripes: sometimes adorned with 
stars, at other times with flowers, and again glittering 
with all the colours of the East. Whether silk vest- 
ments can be found among them remains still unde- 
cided. (Heeren’s Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 368, segq.) 
The Egyptians, from a most remote era, were cele- 
brated for their manufacture of linen. The quantity, 
indeed, that was manufactured and used in Egypt was 
truly surprising ; and, independently of that made up _ 
into articles of dress, the great abundance used for en- 
veloping the mummies, both of men and animals, show 
how large a supply must have been kept ready for the 
constant demand at home, as well as for that of the 
foreign market. That the bandages employed in 
wrapping the dead are of linen, and not, as some have 
imagined, of cotton, has been ascertained by the most 
satisfactory tests. (Wulkinson, vol. 3,p.115.) That 
the skill of the Egyptians in the application of colours 
kept pace with that displayed in the art of weaving, is 
evident from what has already been remarked. We 
find among them all colours ; white, yellow, red, blue, 
green, and black. What the colouring materials them- 
selyes were, how far they were obtained from Egypt, 
or to what extent they were brought from Babylonia 
and India, cannot be clearly determined. That the 
Tyrians had a share in these will appear more than 
probable, when we call to mind that they were per- 
mitted to have an establishment or factory at Memphis. 
Pliny (35, 42) extols the beautiful pigments of the Egyp- 
tians, and the testimony of all modern travellers is in 
full accordance with his statements. The Egyptians 
mixed their paint with water, and it is probable thatva 
little portion of gum was sometimes added, to render it 
more tenacious and adhesive. In most instances we 
find red, green, and blue adopted; a union which, 
for all subjects and in all parts of Egypt, was a par- 
ticular favourite. When black was introduced, yellow 
was added to counteract or harmonize with it; and, in 
like manner, they sought for every hue its congenial 
companion. The following analysis of Egyptian col- 
ours, that were brought by Wilkinson from Thebes, 
is given by Dr. Ure. ‘The colours are green, blue, 
red, black, yellow, and white. 1. The green pigment, 
scraped from the painting in distemper, resists the sol- 
vent action of muriatic acid, but becomes thereby of a 
brilliant blue colour, in consequence of the abstraction 
of a small portion of yellow ochreous matter. The- 
residuary blue powder has a sandy texture; and, when 
viewed in the microscope, is seen to consist of ll 
particles of blue glass. On fusing this vitreous Be 
with potash, digesting the compound in diluted muri- 
atic acid, and treating the solution with water of am- 
monia in excess, the presence of copper becomes 
manifest. A certain portion of precipitate fell, which, 
being dissolved in muriatic acid and tested, proved to 
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be the oxyde of iron. We may hence conclude, that 
the green pigment is a mixture of a little ochre, with a 
pulverulent glass, made by vitrifying the oxydes of cop- 
per and iron with sand and soda. 2. The blue pigment 

is a pulverulent blue glass, of like composition, without 
the ochreous admixture, brightened with a little of the 
chalky matter used in the distemper preparation. 3. 
The red pigment is merely a red earthy bole. 4. The 
black is bone black, mixed with a little gum, and con- 
taining some traces of iron. 5. ‘The white is nothing 
but a very pure chalk, containing hardly any alumina, 
anda mere trace of iron. 6. ‘The yellow pigment is 

a yellow iron ochre.” (Wilkinson, vol. 3, p. 301.) 
Next in importance to weaving must be ranked Metal- 
lurgy. As far as we can judge from the colour, which 

is always green, brass seems to have been constantly 
employed where in other nations iron would be. The 
war-chariots appear to be entirely of the former metal. 
Their green colour, as well as their shape, and the 
lightness and elegance of their wheels, are thought 
clearly to indicate this. ‘The arms, moreover, of the 
Egyptians appear to be nearly all of brass, and not 
only the swords, but the bows also, and quivers are 
made of it. These, together with the instruments for 
cutting that are found depicted among the hieroglyph- 
ies, are always green. In the infancy of the arts and 
sciences, the difficulty of working iron might long 
withhold the secret of its superiority over copper or 
bronze; but it cannot reasonably be supposed that a 
nation so far advanced, and so eminently skilled in the 
art of working metals as the Egyptians, should have 
remained ignorant of its use, even if we had no evi- 
dence of its having been known to the Greeks and 
other people ; andthe constant employment of bronze 
arms and implements is not a sufficient argument 
‘against their knowledge of iron, since we find the 
Greeks and Romans made the same things of bronze, 
long after the period when iron was universally known. 

If we reject this view of the question, we must come 

at once to the conclusion that the Egyptians possessed 
an art of hardening copper and bronze which is now 
lost to the world. ‘The skill of the Egyptians in com- 
pounding metals is abundantly proved by the vases, 
mirrors, arms, and implements of bronze discovered at 
Thebes ; and the numerous methods they adopted for 
varying the composition of bronze by a judicious 
mixture of alloys, are shown in the many qualities 
of the metal. They had even the secret of giving to 
bronze or brass blades a certain degree of elasticity, 
as may be seen in the dagger of the Berlin museum. 
Another remarkable feature in their bronze is the re- 
sistance it offers to the effects of the atmosphere ; 
some continuing smooth and bright, though buried for 
ages, and since exposed to the damp of European 
climates. (Wilkinson, vol. 3, p. 253.) Other lost 
s in metallurgy may be evidenced by the well-known 
, that the Hebrew legislator inferentially ascribes 
0 the Egyptian chemists the art of making gold liquid, 
and of retaining it in that state. This we have not 
power to do. Still, however, it must be confessed, 
at the Egyptians cannot properly be considered as at 
time acquainted with the science of chemistry ; 
h they were early made aware of various chemi- 
cts, and many and indubitable proofs of this have 
collected in one or two not inconsiderable works 
evoted to the subject. Their progress in the manu- 
facture of not only white but coloured glass may also 
be instanced. Seneca informs us that they made arti- 
ficial gems of extraordinary beauty. (Epist., 90.) 
hey had a method of purifying natron, and of ex- 
racting potash from cinders. They prepared lime by 
ae calcination of calcareous stones, and had an inti- 


also that it renders the carbonate of soda caustic. 
harge, together with the vitriolic and many other 
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salts, were perfectly known to them. They made 
wine, vinegar, and even beer. Their method of em- 
balming, whatever it was, may be reckoned among 
the evidences of their chemical knowledge. The 
statements on this subject by Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus are very unsatisfactory ; and there is reason 
to believe, as it was the object of the embalmers to 
shroud their art in mystery, that those writers were 
either totally deceived, or, at least, that the mummi- 
fying drug was artfully concealed from their knowledge. 
Another important branch of the domestic arts was 
Pottery, in which the Egyptians displayed a skill not 
at all inferior to that of the Greeks ; and they who sup- 
pose that graceful forms in pottery, porcelain, bronze, 
or eyen more precious materials, were indigenous 
to Greece alone, will find many things to undeceive 
them in the paintings of Egypt. The country pos- 
sessed a species of clay extremely well adapted to 
this purpose, and which is still found there. (Rey- 
mer, Economies des Egypt., p. 274.) Coptos was 
the chief seat of this branch of industry, as Keft 
(or Kuft), in its immediate vicinity, is at the present 
day. ‘The vases thus manufactured served for hold- 
ing the water of the Nile, to which they were believed 
to impart an agreeable coolness, an opinion that pre- 
vails even in modern times. Besides, however, being 
applied to household purposes, they were used also for 
the purpose of holding the mummies of the sacred 
animals, such as the ibis and others. The vases 
depicted on the monuments of Egypt are sometimes 
adorned with the most brilliant colours. As to the 
elegance of form and ornament in domestic and other 
articles, the Egyptians can stand comparison with any 
other nation of antiquity, the Greeks not excepted. 
Their couches and seats might serve as patterns even 
for our own; their silver tripods, beautiful baskets, 


and distaffs, as we see them in paintings, were known 


even in the days of the Odyssey (4, 128), and their 
musical instruments exceed those of modern times in 
the beauty and variety of their shape. Those who 
wish to examine more fully into this branch of our 
subject are referred to Rossellini’s great work, or the 
more accessible one of Wilkinson. ‘The productions 
of the goldsmiths and silversmiths of Thebes are ex- 
hibited by Rossellini, and they fully demonstrate the 
high pitch of refinement to which they had brought 
the working of the precious metals. He exhibits gold 
and silver tureens, urns, vases, banqueting cups, &c., 
of the most exquisitely beautiful workmanship, and of 
the most tasteful as well as elegant forms. In sur- 
veying them, the classical reader will be convinced 
that Homer drew little on his imagination in describing 
the gift of plate made to Helen by the wife of the 
Egyptian king Thone. But Homer ascribes still 
more extraordinary wonders to the goldsmiths of the 
same time. ‘They must have succeeded in uniting the 
most skilful mechanical clockwork with the workman- 
ship of gold; for he describes golden statues, thrones, 
and footstools moving about as if instinct with life. 
It would appear, indeed, that we had made, at the 
present day, little or perhaps no improvement on the 
forms of the vases and vessels to which we have above 
referred, and that an Egyptian buffet or sideboard, with 
all its details, not excluding dishes, plates, knives, and 
spoons, near four thousand years ago, bore a striking 


resemblance to the sideboards of modern palaces and 


villas. Still farther, a survey of the trades and manu- 
factures of Egypt, as afforded by the ancient paintings, 
exhibits, in a great degree, the same tools, implements, 
and processes, as are employed in workshops and 
manufactories at the present day. The whole process 
of manufacturing silk and cotton, with all its details of 


reeling, carding, weaving, dying, and patterning, may 
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16. Trade of Egypt. 


Nature has destined Egypt, by its products, its gen- 
eral character, and its geographical position, for one of 
the principal trading countries of the globe. Neither 
the despotism under which it has groaned for centu- 
ries, nor the bloody feuds and wars of which it has so 
often been the scene, have operated, for any length of 
time, to deprive it of these advantages ; the purposes 
of Nature may be impeded, but they cannot be wholly 
destroyed. The situation of Egypt, a fertile district, 
abounding in the first necessaries of life, between the 
arid deserts of Asia and Africa, has in all ages given 
it a value which, in another position, it could not have. 
From the time of Jacob to the present day, it has been 
the granary of the less fertile neighbouring countries. 
The natural facilities for internal communication were, 
at an early period, increased by the formation of canals, 
which united the various arms of the river that bound 
or flow through the Delta. From Syene to about lat. 
31° N. there is one uninterrupted boat-navigation, 
which is seldom impeded for want of water. The 
conveyance of articles up the stream is favoured at cer- 
tain seasons by the steady winds from the north. A 
description of the Nile-boat, called Baris, is given by 
Herodotus (2,96). One of the great national festivals, 
that of Artemis at Bubastis, was celebrated during the 
annual inundation: the people, in boats, sailed from 
one town to another, and their numbers were increased 
by the inhabitants of every town that was visited. As 
it was an idle time for the agriculturists, like the winter 
of other climates, it was spent in carousing and drunk- 
enness. ‘I'he quantity of wine consumed was immense, 
and the whole of it was procured by giving in exchange 
Egyptian commodities. The Egyptians were never a 
nation of sailors, for their country furnished no mate- 
rials for building large vessels. ‘Till the time of Psam- 
metichus, foreigners, though allowed to trade there, 
were subject to many strict regulations, and were 
regarded as suspicious persons. Egypt, being a 
grain-country, would be more likely to receive the 
visits of foreigners, than to make, herself, any active 
commercial speculations. The later Pharaohs, after 
Psammetichus, as also the Ptolemies, could only then 
build fleets when the woods of Phoenicia were under 
their control; and it is well known what bloody wars 
were carried on for the possession of these regions be- 
tween the Ptolemies and Seleucide. It may be easily 
imagined, too, that the 'Tyrians and Sidonians were 
never anxious to make the Egyptians a maritime peo- 
ple, even if the latter had possessed the inclination to 
ga such. ‘The true reason why the Egyptians 
orbade all foreigners to approach their coast, is to be 
found in the peculiar character of early commerce. 
All the nations that trafficked on the Mediterranean 
were at that time pirates, with whom the carrying 
away the inhabitants from the coasts and selling them 
for slaves had become a lucrative branch of commerce. 
Tt was natural, then, that a people who had no ships 
of their own to oppose to such visitants, should forbid 
them, under any pretext, to approach their coasts. 
Passages occur, it is true, in the ancient writers, 
which render it doubtful whether there were not some 
exceptions to what has just been remarked. Homer 
makes Menelaus to have sailed to Egypt, and Diodo- 
rus Siculus mentions a maritime city, named Thonis, 
to which he assigns a great antiquity. The colonies, 
too, that are said to have sailed from Egypt to Greece, 
as, for example, those of Danaus and Cecrops, suppose 
an acquaintance with the art of navigation. The ques- 
tion, however, admits of a serious consideration, wheth- 
_er the Pheenicians were not in these cases the agents of 
commerce and transportation. The reign of Psam- | 
metichus and his successors changed the character of | 
the Egy Ss, OF at least altered the old and settled 

country, Foreign merchants were sub- 
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ject to fewer restraints; the exchange of Egyptian 
commodities was extended; and, as Herodotus ex- 
pressly remarks, agriculture and individual wealth 
were never so much improved in Egypt as under this 
system of free trade. The Egyptian kings now ac- 
quired a fleet, the materials for which, or the vessels 
themselves, they could procure from the Phenicians or 
the Greeks. Neco, the successor of Psammetichus, 
and the conqueror of Jerusalem (Herod., 2, 159.—Com- 
pare Kings, book 2, ch. 23, and Jeremiah, ch. 46), 
formed the project of uniting the Nile to the Red Sea 
by a canal: this canal was not completed till the time 
of Darius I., the Persian king. The object of the Pha- 
raohs and the monarchs of Persia was to facilitate the 
transportation of commodities from the Red Sea to 
Egypt; for the Egyptians had long been accustomed 
to receive the products of India and Arabia up this 
gulf. This artificial channel was neglected on ac- 
count of the difficulty of navigating the northern part 
of the Red Sea; it existed under the Ptolemies, but 
a land communication was also formed between Cop- 
tos and the ports of Myos-hormos and Berenice on the 
gulf, and this remained for a long time the great com- 
mercial road between the western and the eastern 
world. In Upper Egypt, the city of Thebes was once 
the centre of commerce for Africa and Arabia: under 
its colossal porticoes and market-houses, the wares of 
southern Africa, and the products of Arabia and India, 
were collected. Its fame had spread, probably through 
the Pheenician traders, as far as the country of the Ho- 
meric poems (J., 9,381). A modern traveller, Denon, 
standing amid the ruins of Thebes, could feel and 
comprehend the advantages of its situation: he could 
compute the number of days’ journey which separated 
him from the towns of Arabia, the emporium of Me- 
roé, and the cities of central Africa. In the mount- 
ains east of Thebes, the precious metals were once 
found: the mines were worked by prisoners of war 
or by slaves. Agatharchides, a Greek geographer 
(Geogr. Gr. Min., vol. 1, p. 212, ed. Hudson), in the i 
time of the sixth Ptolemy, visited these mines, of 
which he has given a most exact description. Thus 
Thebes possessed, in the precious metals, one of those 
articles of commerce which invite strangers. Mem- 
phis, in Lower Egypt, was the centre of commerce 
when Herodotus visited Egypt. The gold, the ivory, 
and the slaves of Africa, the salt of the desert, wine 
imported from Greece and Pheenicia twice a year, with 
the products of India and Yemen, were collected in 
this market. In exchange, the merchants received the _ 
precious metals, grain, and linen (or perhaps cotton) 
cloths, which Herodotus compares with those of Col- 
chis. Amasis, who was a usurper, and a prince fond 
of foreign luxuries, did not scruple to make great in- 
novations. He admitted foreigners more freely into 
Lower Egypt, and appointed Naucratis, on the Cano- 
pic branch, as the residence of the Greek merchants. 
He carried his liberality so far as to permit non-resi-. 
dent Greeks to build temples to their national gods, 
and use the precincts as market-places : several Ionian — 
and Dorian cities of Asia, together with the tow 
Mytilene, built a noble temple, called the Hellen 
and, by their joint votes, appointed the superintend 
of the market and the commercial establishme 
Some other Greek towns also followed their exa 
(Long’s Anc. Geogr., p. 64, seqg.—Heeren’s Ia 
vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 373, seqq.) 


17. Style of Egyptian Art. 


The same veneration for ancient usage and th 
regulations of the priesthood, which forbade any 
vation in the form of the human figure, parti 
subjects connected with religion, fettered | 
of the Egyptian artists, and prevented its de 
The same formal outline, the same atti 
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resenting the different parts, were adhered to at the 
latest as at the earliest periods. No improvements, 
resulting from experience and observation, were admit- 
ted in the mode of drawing the figure ; no attempt was 
made to copy nature, or to give proper action to the 
limbs. Certain rules, certain models, had been estab- 
lished by law, and the faulty conceptions of earlier 
times were copied and perpetuated by every successive 
artist. Egyptian bas-relief appears to have been, in 
its origin, a mere copy of painting, its predecessor. 
The first attempt to represent the figures of the gods, 
sacred emblems, and other subjects, consisted in paint- 
ing simple outlines of them on a flat surface, the details 
being afterward put in with colour. But, in process of 
time, these forms were traced on stone with a tool, and 
the intermediate space between the various figures 
being afterward cut away, the once level surface as- 
sumed the appearance of a bas-relief. It was, in fact, 

a pictorial representation on stone, which is evidently 
the character of all the bas-reliefs on Egyptian monu- 
ments, and which readily accounts for the imperfect 
arrangement of their figures. Deficient in conception, 
and, above all, in a proper knowledge of grouping, they 
were unable to form those combinations which give 
true expression. Every picture was made up of iso- 
lated parts, put together according to some general 
notions, but without harmony or preconceived effect. 
The human face, the whole body, and everything they 
introduced, were composed, in the same manner, of 
separate members, placed together one by one, accord- 
ing to their relative situations: the eye, the nose, and 
other features, composed a face; hut the expression 
of feelings and passions was entirely wanting ; and the 
countenance of the king, whether charging an enemy’s 
phalanx in the heat of battle, or peaceably offering in- 
cense in a sombre temple, presented the same outline, 
and the same inanimate look. The peculiarity of the 
front view of an eye, introduced im a profile, is thus ac- 
counted for; it was the ordinary representation of that 
feature added to a profile, and no allowance was made 
for any change in the position of the head. It was the 
same with drapery. ‘The figure was first drawn, and 
the drapery was then added, not as a part of the whole, 
but asanaccessory. ‘They had no general conception, 
no previous idea of the effect required to distinguish 
the warrior or the priest, beyond the impression re- 
ceived from costume, or from the subject of which they 
formed a part ; and the same figure was dressed accord- 
Ing to the character it was intended to perform. Every 
portion of a picture was conceived by itself, and in- 
serted as it was wanted to complete the scene; and 
when the walls of a building, where a subject was to 
be drawn, had been accurately ruled with squares, the 
_ figures were introduced, and fitted to this mechanical 
arrangement. The members were appended to the 
body, and these squares regulated their form and dis- 
bution, in whatever posture they might be placed. 
_In the paintings of the tombs, greater license was al- 
lowed in the representation of subjects relating to pri- 
life, the trades, or the manners and occupations 
of the people ; and some indications of perspective in 
the position of the figures may occasionally be ob- 
ed; but the attempt was imperfect, and, probably, 
an Egyptian eye, unpleasing; for such is the force 
f habit, that, even where nature is copied, a conven- 
} al style is sometimes preferred to a more accurate 
representation. In the battle scenes on the temples 
__ of Thebes, some of the figures representing the mon- 
_ arch pursuing the flying enemy, despatching a hostile 
chief with his sword, and drawing his bow, as his 
horses carry his car over the prostrate bodies of the 
slain, are drawn with much spirit ; but still the same 
imperfections of style and want of truth are observed ; 
there is action, but no sentiment, no expression of the 
assions, or life in the features, In the representation 
nals they appear not to have been restricted to 
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the same rigid style; but genius once cramped can 
scarcely be expected to make any great effort to rise, 
or to succeed in the attempt; and the same union of 
parts into a whole, the same preference for profile, are 
observable in these as in the human figure. It must, 
however, be allowed, that, in general, the character and 
form of animals were admirably portrayed; the parts 
were put together with greater truth; and the same 
license was not resorted to as in the shoulders and 
other portions of the human body. ( Wilkinson, vol. 8, 
p- 263, seqq.) 


18. Egyptian Architecture. 


The earliest inhabitants of Egypt appear to have 
been of Troglodytic habits, or, in other words, to 
have inhabited caves. The mountain ranges on either 
side of the stream would easily supply them with 
abodes of this kind. _ From the site of ancient Mem- 
phis, until we ascend the Nile beyond Thebes, these 
mountains are composed of stratified limestone, full of 
organic remains. Such rocks, it is well known, abound 
in natural caverns in all eastern countries ; and although 
no cavities are now found in Egypt that do not bear 
marks of human skill, we have no right to assert that 
it was not in many cases merely called in for the aid 
of nature, to smooth and embellish abodes originally 
provided by her. Much of this rock, too, was of a 
highly sectile and friable nature, and easily worked, 
therefore, by the hand of man. When the natural 
caverns then became insufficient for the growing pop- 
ulation, the artificial formation of others would be no 
difficult task. With the demand, the skill of work- 
manship would naturally increase; harder limestone 
would be worked, then the flinty but friable sandstones 
of the quarries of Selseleh, and, finally, the hard and 
imperishable rock that still bears the name of the city 
of Syene. ‘To understand fully the causes which led 
to the erection of such enormous works by the Egyp- 
tians, as still astonish and have for ages astonished the 
world, we must investigate other circumstances besides 
those of climate and position. The government of 
Egypt was monarchical from the very earliest date ; 
and a monarchical and despotic government, if it be 
only stable, is incontestibly more favourable to the ex- 
ecution of magnificent structures than one more free. 
Hence one cause for the vast structures of Egypt. 
The population, too, of the country was probably re- 
dundant beyond any modern parallel. Considered as 
a grain country alone, it ‘was capable of supporting a 
population three times as great as one of equal extent 
ina less favoured climate. It produces, besides, those 
tropical plants which yield more fruit on a given space 
of ground than any of the vegetables of the temperate 
zone, and which grow where, from the aridity of the 
soil, the cereal gramina cannot vegetate. Domestic 
animals, too, multiply with great rapidity, and the pro- 
lific influence of the waters of the Nile is said to extend 
to the human race. With a population created and 
supported by such causes, we cannot wonder that a 
government, commanding without fear of accountabil- 
ity the whole resources of the country, could project 
and execute works, at which the richest and most pow- 
erful nations of modem times would hesitate. Many 
causes must have conspired to induce the abandonment 
of the cavern habitations of the early inhabitants. Be- 
sides the necessity which existed of providing recep- 
tacles for the embalmed bodies of the dead, and for 
which purpose these caverns would admirably answer, 
a growing and improving people could not long endure 
to be shné up in rocky grottoes during the inundation, 


or to pursue their agricultural labours at other seasons, _ 


far from a fixed abode. A remedy for these incon- 
veniences was found in the erection of mounds in the 


plain, and quays upon the banks of the river exceeding” 
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cities. Such artificial mounds are still to be seen 
forming the basis of all the important ruins that exist. 
When we consider the remarkable skill exhibited by 
the Egyptians in the art of stone-cutting, manifested, 
too, at the most remote period to which we can trace 
them historically, we cannot but ascribe this charac- 
teristic taste to something in their original habits. 
The first necessities of their ancestors must have given 
this impulse to the national genius, and determined the 
character which their architecture manifests, down to 
the latest period of their existence, not merely as an 
independent nation, but as a separate people. In the 
same way that the Tyrians, and the inhabitants of Pal- 
estine, owed to their cedar forests their taste and skill 
in the workmanship of wood, the Egyptians derived 
from their original mode of life, from their abundant 
quarries, and from the facility they found in excavating 
the rocks into dwellings, the taste for the workmanship 
of stone which distinguishes them; and this taste ex- 
plains the high degree of perfection they attained in 
this art. In inquiring into the origin and principles of 
Egyptian architecture, certain prominent characters 
strike us at once that cannot be mistaken. The plans 
and great outlines of their buildings are remarkable 
for simplicity and sameness, however diversified they 
may be in decoration and ornament. Openings are 
extremely rare, and the interior of their temples is as 
dark as the primitive caverns themselves; so that, 
when within them, it is difficult to distinguish between 
an excavation and a building; the pillars are of enor- 
mous diameter, and resemble in their proportions the 
masses Jeft to support the roofs of mines and quarries. 
Nay, their hypostyle halls are almost similar mm appear- 
ance to this kind of excavation ; the portals, porticoes, 
and doors are enclosed in masses, in such a way as to 
present the appearance of the entrance of a cave; and 
the roofs of vast stones, lying horizontally, could have 
been imitated from no shelter erected in the open air. 
All the buildings yet existing between Denderah and 
Syene are constructed of a kind of sandstone, furnished 
in abundance by the quarries of the adjacent country. 
This stone is composed of quartzose grains, usually 
united by a calcareous cement. Its colours are gray- 
ish, yellowish, or even almost white; some have a 
slight tinge of rose colour, and others various veins of 
different shades of yellow. But when forming a part 
of the mass of a building, they produce an almost uni- 
form effect of colour, namely, a light gray. One great 
advantage connected with this species of stone is the 
ease with which it can be wrought; and the mode of 
its aggregation, and the uniformity of its structure, so 
far from resisting, offer the greatest facilities for the ex- 
ecution of hieroglyphic and symbolic sculptures. The 
obelisks and statues, on the other hand, which adorned 
the approaches and entrances of the sandstone struc- 
tures, were made of a more costly and enduring sub- 
stance, the granite of Syene, the Cataracts, and Ele- 
phantine. ‘The most important of the rocks of this 
species is the rose-granite, remarkable for the beauty 
of its colours, the large size of its crystals, its hardness 
and durability. A part-of the monuments which have 
been made of it have been preserved almost uninjured 
for many centuries. ‘The mode of building among the 
Egyptians was very peculiar. ‘They placed in their 
columns rude stones upon each other, after merely 
smoothing the surfaces of contact, and the figure of 
the column, with all its decorations, was finished after 
it was set up. In their walls, the outer and inner 
surfaces of the stones were also left unfinished, to be 
reduced to shape by one general process, after the 
whole mass had been erected. Of the private archi- 
tecture of the Egyptians, but few remains have come 


down to us. It was composed chiefly of perishable 
materials, namely, of bricks dried in the sun; those 
burned in a kiln being rarely employed, except in damp 


ill The arch appears ‘to has 
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n known to | neither taste, judgment, nor powers of critical discrim- 
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the Egyptians at a very early period. It consisted of 
brick, as appears from monuments, as far back as the 
year 1540 before our era, and of stone in B.C. 600.— 
Before concluding this head it may not be unimportant 
to remark, that the Greek orders of architecture, more 
especially the Doric and Corinthian, can all be traced 
to Egyptian originals. (Description de ’ Egypte, t. 1, 
2, 3, &c.—Quatremere de Quincy, de l’ Architecture 
Egyptienne.—American Quarterly Rev., No. 9, p. 1, 
seqq.— Wilkinson, vol. 2, p. 95, segg.; vol. 3, p. 316, 
s€qq.) 

Aut, I. Gens, a celebrated Plebeian house, of which 
there were various branches, such as the Petz, Lamia, 
Tuberones, Galli, &¢.—II. The wife of Sylla. (Plut. 
Vit. Syll.)—III. Petina, of the family of the Tuberos, 
and wife of the Emperor Claudius. She was repudi- 
ated, in order to make way for Messalina. (Sweton. 
Claud., 26.)—IV. Lex, a law proposed by the tribune 
fBlius Tubero, and enacted A.U.C. 559, for sending 
two colonies into Bruttium. (Jzv., 34, 53.)—V. An- 
other, commonly called Lex Alia et Fusia. These 
were, in fact, two separate laws, though they are some- 
times joined by Cicero. The first (Lex Atlia) was 
brought forward by the consul Q. Atlius Petus, A.U.C. 
586, and ordained, that, when the comitia were to be 
held for passing laws, the magistrates, or the augurs 
by their authority, might take observations from the 
heavens, and, if the omens were unfavourable, might 
prevent or dissolve the assembly. And also, that any 
other magistrate of equal or greater authority than he 
who presided, might declare that he had heard thunder 
or seen lightning, and in this way put off the assembly 
to some other time.—The second (Lex Furia or Fusia), 
proposed either by the consul Furius, or by one Fusius 
or Fufius, was passed A.U.C. 617, and ordained that 
it should not be lawful to enact laws onany dies fastus. 
—VI. Sentia Lex, brought forward by the consuls 
/Elius and Sentius, and enacted A.U.C. 756. It or- 
dained that no slave who had ever, for the sake of a 
crime, been bound, publicly whipped, tortured, or brand- 
ed in the face, although freed by his master, should ob- 
tain the freedom of the city, but should always remain 
in the class of the dedititu, who were indeed free, but . 
could not aspire to the advantages of Roman citizens. 
(Suet. Aug., 40.)—VII. A name given to various cities, 
either repaired or built by the Emperor Hadrian, whose 
family name was Atlius.—VIII. Capitolina, a name 
given to Jerusalem by the Emperor Hadrian, whenhe _ 
rebuilt the city, from his own family title Alius, and 
also from his erecting within that city a temple to Ju- 
piter Capitolinus. (Vid. Hierosolyma.) 

f®iianus, I. a Greek writer, who flourished about 
the middle of the second century of our era. He com- 
posed a treatise on military tactics, which he dedica- 
ted tothe Emperor Hadrian. The best edition is that 
of Arcerius and Meursius, Lugd. Bat., 1613, 4to.—II. 
Claudius, a native of Preneste, who flourished during 
the reigns of Heliogabalus and Alexander Severus 
(218-235 A.D.). Although born in Italy, and of Latin 
parents, and almost constantly residing within the lim- 
its of his native country, he nevertheless acquired so 
complete a knowledge of the language of Greece, that : 
Philostratus, if his testimony be worth quoting, makes — 
him worthy of being compared with the purest Atticist ; 
while Suidas states that he obtained the appellations — 
of MeAtboyyoc (* Honey-voiced”), and MedéyAwooog 
(‘‘Honey-tongued”). He appears to have been a m 
of extensive reading and considerable information. 
“Various History,” TlocciAy ‘Ioropia, in fourte 
books, is a collection of extracts from different w: 
themes very probably which he composed for the | 
pose of exercising himself in the Grecian tongue, 
which his heirs very indiscreetly gave to the wor 
These extracts may be regarded as the earliest on tk 
The Various History of Alian evince 
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ination. Its chief claim to attention rests on its having 
preserved from oblivion some fragments of authors, the 
rest of whose works are lost. It is to be regretted that 
Elian, instead of giving these extracts in the language 
of the writers themselves, has thought fit to array them 
in a garb of his own. Bhan composed also a pretend- 
ed history of animals, [lept Cawy idvéryto¢, in seven- 
teen books, each of which is subdivided into small chap- 
ters. This zoological compilation is full of absurd sto- 
ries, intermingled occasionally with interesting notices. 
To this same writer are also ascribed twenty epistles 
on rural affairs ("Aypovxixal éxvotoAat) which possess 
very little interest. ASlian led a life of celibacy, and 
died at the age of 60 years or over. The best editions 
* of the Various History are, that of Gronovius, Amst., 
4to, 1731, 2 vols., and that of Kuhnius, Lips., 8vo, 
1778, 2 vols. The best edition of the History of Ani- 
mals is that of Schneider, Lips., 8vo, 1784. (Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p. 195; vol. 5, p. 377.) 
JBLivs, aname common to many Romans, and mark- 
ing also the plebeian house of the Auli. (Vad. Ailia, 
I.) The most noted individuals that bore this name 
were, I. Publius, a questor, A.U.C. 346, the first year 
that the plebeians were admitted to this office. (Liv., 
4, 54.)—II. C. Stalenus, a judge, who suffered him- 
self to be corrupted by Statius Albius. * (Cic. pro Sext., 
81.)—III. Sextus A®lius Catus, an eminent Roman 
lawyer, who lived in the sixth century from the founda- 
_tion of the city. He filled in succession the offices of 
zdile, consul, and censor, and gave his name.to a part 
of the Roman law. When Cneius Flavius, the clerk 
of Appius Claudius Cecus, had made known to the 
people the forms to be observed in prosecuting law- 
suits, and the days upon which actions could be brought, 
_ the patricians, irritated at this, contrived new forms of 
process, and, to prevent their being made public, ex- 
pressed them in writing by certain secret marks. 
These forms, however, were subsequently published 
by Aulus Catus, and his book was named Jus ASlia- 
num, as that of Flavius was styled Jus Flavianum. 
Ennius calls him, on account of his knowledge of the 
civil law, egregze cordatus homo, ‘‘a remarkably wise 
man.”~ (Cic. de Orat., 1,45.) Notwithstanding the 
opinions of Grotius and Bertrand, Aulius must be re- 
garded as the author of the work entitled Tripartita 
ilu, which is so styled from its containing, Ist. The 
‘text of the law. 2d. Its interpretation. 3d. The le- 
gis actio, or the forms to be observed in going to law. 
ZElius Catus, on receiving the consulship, became re- 
-markable for the austere simplicity of his manners, eat- 
ing from earthen vessels, and refusing the silver ones 
which the .4tolian deputies offered him. When cen- 
sor, with M. Cethegus, he assigned to the senate at 
the public games separate seats from the people.—IV. 
- Lucius, surnamed Lamia, the friend and defender of 
Cicero, was driven out of the city by Piso and Ga- 
bi (Cic. im Pis., 27.)—V. Gallus, a Roman 
knight, and the friend of Strabo, to whom Virgil dedi- 
ated his tenth eclogue. (Vid. Gallus, III.)—VI. Seja- 
hus. (vd. Sejanus.)—VII. An engraver on precious 
stones, who lived in the first century of ourera. A gem 
biting the head of Tiberius, engraved by him, is de- 
ed by Bracci, tab. 2.—VIII. Hadrianus, the grand- 
ner of the Emperor Hadrian—IX. Gordianus, an 
_ eminent lawyer, in the reign of Alexander Severus.—X. 
-Serenianus, a lawyer, and pupil of Papinian. He flour- 
ished during the reign of Severus, and is highly praised 
by Lampridius. (Lampr. Vit. Sev.) 
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pyiz.) Her name is derived from deAAa, a tempest, 
the rapidity of her course being compared to a stormy 
“a Compare Hesiod, Theog., 267, and Schol. ad 
loc. be | 

_ #imarnta. Vid. Emathia. 

AEmatuion. Vid. Emathion. be : 

iia LEX, I, a law of the dictator Mamercus: 
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A®tto (’AeA0), one of the Harpies. (Vid. Har-. 
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fimilius, A.U.C. 309, ordaining that the censors 
should be elected as before, every five years, but that 
their power should continue only a year and a half. 
(Liw., 4, 24.—Id., 9, 33.)—II. Sumtuaria, vel cibaria, 
asumptuary law, brought forward by M. Almilius Le- 
pidus, and enacted A.U.C. 675. It limited the kind and 
quantity of meats to be used at an entertainment. (Ma- 
crob. Sat., 2, 13.—Aul. Gell., 2, 24.) Pliny ascribes 
this law to M. Scaurus (8, 57). 

femiita, I. Gens, the name of a distinguished Ro- 
man family among the patricians. A fabulous account 
of its origin is given by Plutarch (Vit. Nwm., 9).—II. 
The wife of P. Scipio Africanus, distinguished for her 
forbearance towards her husband, when she had dis- 
covered that he was unfaithful. (Liv., 38, 57.—Val. 
Maz., 6,'7,)—III. Lepida, wife of Drusus the younger, 
whom she disgraced by her licentious conduct. She 
was screened from punishment during the lifetime of 
her father Lepidus; but after his death was accused 
of adultery with a slave, and perished by her own hand. 
(Tac., 6, 40.)\—IV. A part of Italy, extending from 
Ariminum to Placentia. It formed one of the later sub- 
divisions of the country —V. Via Lepidz, a Roman 
road. ‘There were two roads, in fact, of this name, 
both branching off from Mediolanum (Milan) to the 
eastern and southern extremities of the province of Cis- 
alpine Gaul; the one leading to Verona and Aquileia, 
the latter to Placentia and Ariminum. The same name, 
however, of Via A‘milia Lepidi, was applied to both. 
They were made by M. Aumilius Lepidus, who was 
consul A.U.C. 567, in continuation of the Via Fla- 
minia, which had been carried from Rome to Arimi- 
num.—VI. Via Scauri, a Roman road, a continuation 
of the Aurelian way, from Pisa to Dertona. (Strab., 
217.) 

fEmitrinus, I. the second agnomen of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus the younger, which he received as 
being the son of Paulus A‘milius. His adoption by 
the elder Africanus united the houses of the Scipios 
and Aimilii—II. A native of Mauritania, who was goy- 
ernor of Pannonia and Mesia under Hostilianus and 
Gallus. Some successes over the barbarians caused 
him to be proclaimed emperor by his soldiers. Gallus 
marched against him, but was murdered, together with 
his son Volusianus, by his own soldiers, who went 
over to the side of Aumilianus. The reign of the lat- 
ter, however, was of short duration. Less than four 
months intervened between his victory and his fall. 
Valerian, one of the generals of Gallus, who had been 
sent by that emperor to bring the legions of Gaul and 
Germany to his aid, met A°milianus in the plains of 
Spoletum, where the latter, like Gallus, was murdered 
by his own troops, who thereupon went over to Vale- 
rian. (Zosimus, 21, p. 25, seqg.—Aurel. Vict.—Eu- 
trop., 9, 6.)—III. A prefect of Egypt, in the reign of 
Gallienus. He assumed the imperial purple, but was 
defeated by Theodotus, a general of the emperor’s, who 
sent him prisoner to Rome, where he was strangled. 
(Treb. Gall. Tr. Tyr., 22.—Euseb. Hist. Eccles., 7, 
32.) 

/®mxivs, I. Censorinus, a cruel tyrant of Sicily. A 
person named Aruntius Paterculus having given him 
a brazen horse, intended as a means of torture, was 
the first that was made to suffer by it. Compare the 
story of Phalaris and his brazen bull. (Plut. de Fort. 


queror of the Volsci, A.U.C. 273. (Liv., 2, 42.)—III. 
Mamercus, once consul and three times dictator, ob- 
tained a triumph over the’ Fidenates, A.U.C. 329. 
(Liv. 4, 16.)—IV. Paulus, father of the celebrated 


at Canna. (Liv., 23, 49.)—V. Paulus Mace 

| (Vid. Paulus I.)—VI. Scaurus. (Vid. Scaurus. 

Lepidus, twi nee Censor, and six times Pon- 

fox Maximus so Princeps Senatus, and 

Suntclte anes, in the’ Sadi 
85.) 

} 


Rom., 315.)—II. .., three times consul, and the con- _ 


Paulus Aumilius. He was one of the consuls slain am 
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Roman people. It was this individual to whom a 
civic crown was given when a youth of 15, for having 
saved the life of a citizen, an allusion to which is made 
on the medals of the Aumilian family. (Lww., 41, 42. 
—Epit. 48.)—VIII. Lepidus, the triumvir. (Vid. Le- 
idus. 
Aimonia. Vid. Hamonia. 
Maria, an island off the coast of Campania, at the 
entrance of the Bay of Naples, Properly speaking, 
~ there are two islands, and hence the plural form of the 
name which the Greeks applied to them, ai Il:6nxov- 
cat (Pithecuse), This latter appellation, according to 
Pliny (3, 6), was not derived from the number of apes 
(xiOjcot) which the islands were supposed to contain, 
but from the earthen casks or barrels (mi@dxcov, dolro- 
lum) which were made there. ‘The Romans called 
the largest of the two islands A¥naria, probably from 
the copper which they found in it. Aunaria was a 
volcanic island, and Virgil (A%n., 9, '716) gives it the 
name of Inarime, in accordance with the old traditions 
which made the body of T'yphoéus to have been placed 
under this island and the Phlegraan plain. Homer, 
: however (J/., 2, 783), describes Typhoéus as lying in 
Arima (ely ’Apijocc). The modern name of Aunaria is 
Ischia, 

JENEA or AUnNEIA, a town of Macedonia, on the 
coast of the Sinus Thermaicus, northwest from Olyn- 
thus, and almost due south from Thessalonica. It was 
founded by a colony of Corinthians and Potidwans. 
The inhabitants themselves, however, affected to be- 
lieve that ASneas was its founder, and consequently 
offered to him an annual sacrifice. Aunea was a place 
of some importance in the war between the Macedoni- 
ans and Romans. Soon afterward, however, it dis- 
appeared from history. (Scymnus, v. 627.—Liv., 40, 
4, and 44, 10.—Strabo, epit. 7.) 

/Ennin, I. the companions of Auneas, a name 

iven them in Virgil. (din., 1, 157, &c.)—IT. The 

escendants of A‘neas, an appellation given by the 
poets to the whole Roman nation. Hence Venus is 
called by Lucretius (1, 1), Hneadiim genetriz. 

/En@As, a celebrated Trojan warrior, son of Anchi- 
ses and Venus, whose wanderings and adventures form 
the subject of Virgil’s Auneid, and from whose final 
settlement in Italy the Romans traced their origin. 
He was born, according to the poets, on Mount Ida, 
or, as some legends stated, on the banks of the Simois, 
and was nurtured by the Dryads until he had reached 
his fifth year, when he was brought to Anchises. The 
remainder of his early life was spent under the care of 
his brother-in-law Alcathous, in the city of Dardanus, 
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bearing away on his shoulders his aged parent Anchi- 


ses. His wife Creusa, however, was lost in the hur- 
ried flight. From this period the legends respecting 
/Eneas di While, according to one tradition, of 


which there are traces even in the Homeric poems, he 
remained in Troas, and ruled over the remnant of the 
Trojan population, he wandered from his native land 
according to another*account, and settled in Italy. 
This latter tradition is adopted by the Roman writers, 
who trace to him the origin of their nation, and it forms 
the basis of the Auneid, in which poem his various 
wanderings are related, until he is brought to the Ital- 
ian shores. Following the account of Virgil and the 
poets from whom he has copied, as far as any remains 
of these last have come down to us, we find that 
‘®neas, in the second year after the destruction of 
Troy, set sail, with a newly-constructed fleet of twenty 
vessels, from the Trojan shores, and visited, first 
Thrace, and then the island of Sicily. From this lat- 
ter island he proceeded with his ships for Italy,in the 
seventh year of his wanderings, but was driven by a 
storm on the coast of Africa, near Carthage. After a 
residence of some time at the court of Dido, he set sail 
for Italy, and reached eventually, after many dangers 
and cent lng harbour of Cume. From Cume 
he proceeded the shore and entered the mouth 
of the Tiber. er a war with the neighbouring na- 
tions, in which he proved. successful, and slew Tur- 
nus, the leader of the foe, Auneas received in marriage 
Lavinia, the daughter of King Latinus, and built the — 
city of Lavinium. ‘The Trojans and native inhabitants 
became one people, under the common name of Latz- 
m. The flourishing state of the new community ex- 
cited, however, the jealousy of the neighbouring na- 
tions, and war was declared by them against the sub- 
jects of Auneas, Mezentius, king of Etruria, being 
placed at the head of the coalition. ‘The arms of 
{lineas proved successful, but he lost his life in the 
conflict. According to another account, he wile 
drowned during the action in the river Numicus. — 
Divine honours were paid him after death by his sub- 
jects, and the Romans also in a later age regarded him 
as one of the Du Indigetes. The tale of ASneas and . 
his Trojan colony is utterly rejected by Niebuhr, but . 
he thinks it a question worth discussion, whether it 
was domestic or transported. Having shown that 
several Hellenic poets had supposed ASneas to have 
escaped from Troy, and that Stesichorus had even ex- 
pressly represented him as having sailed to Hesperia, 
1. e., the west ; and then noticed the general belief 
among the Greeks, of Trojan colonies in different, 
parts, he still regards all this as quite insufficient to 
account for the belief in a Trojan descent becoming an 
article of state-faith, with so proud a people as the R, 
mans. The fancied descent must have been domes- 
tic, like that of the Britons from Brute and Troy, the — 
Hungarians from the Huns, &c., all of which have — 
been related with confidence by native writers. The 
only difficulty is to account for its origin, on which 
Niebuhr advances the following hypothesis: Every- 
thing contained in mythic tales respecting the affinity 
of nations indicates the affinity between the Trojans 
and those of the Pelasgian stem, as the Arcadians, 
Epirotes, Cinotrians, and especially the Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgians. Such tales are those of the wanderin, 
ym Corythus to Samothrace and then 
to the Simois, the coming of the Trojans to Lat 
f the Tyrrhenians to Lemnos. Now, that the 
— < . os ee 
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ssessions of relics which Auneas was reported to 
fae saved. Long after the original natives of Italy 
had overcome them, Tyrrhenians may have visited 
Samothrace ; Herodotus may there have heard Cres- 
tonians and Placianians conversing together ; and La- 
vinians and Gergithians may have met there, and ac- 
counted for their affinity by the story of dineas. 
«‘ We have,” the Lavinians may have said, “ the same 
language and religion with you, and we have clay 
images at home, just like these here.” “Then,” 
may the others have replied, ‘‘ you must be descended 
from Aneas and his followers, who saved the relics in 
Troy, and sailed, our fathers say, away to the west 
with them.” And it requires but a small knowledge 
of human nature to perceive how easily such reason- 
ing as this would be embraced and propagated. (Nve- 
buhr’s Rom. Hist., 2d ed., vol. 1, p. 150, segg., Cam- 
bridge transl.—Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 4, p. 
533.)—I1. Silvius, a son of Atneas and Lavinia, said 
to have derived his name from the circumstance of his 
haying been brought up in the woods (im stlvis), 
whither his mother had retired on the death of Auneas. 
(Vid. Lavinia.) Virgil follows the account which 
makes him the founder of the Alban line of kings. 
(4in., 6, 766.) According to others, he was the son 
and successor of Ascanius. Othe in give a dif- 
ferent statement. (Compare Liw., 1,8.—Aurel. Vict., 
16, 17.—Dion. Hal., 1, 70.—Ovid, Fast., 4, 41, and 
consult Heyne, ad Virg., l. c. —III. An ancient writer, 
surnamed 'l'acticus. By some he is supposed to have 
flourished about 148 B.C.; others, however, make 
him anterior to Alexander the Great. Casaubon sus- 
pects that he is the same with A‘neas of Stymphalus, 
who, according to Xenophon (Hist. Gr., ‘7, 3), was 
commander of the Arcadians at the time of the battle 
of Mantinea, about 360 B.C. (Compare Sax. Onom., 
1,p. 73.) Of his writings on the military art (Ztpary- 
yuxa x6Aia) there remains to us a single book, enti- 
tled Taxrinév te kat Todsopxntixoy indurnua, &c. 
This work is not only of great value on account of the 
‘number of technical terms which it contains, but serves 
also to elucidate various points of antiquity, and makes 
mention of facts which cannot elsewhere be found. 
- The best edition is that of Orellius, Lips., 1818, 8vo, 
published as a supplement to Schweigheuser’s edition 
0! ~Polybius.—IV. A native of Gaza, a disciple of 
Hierocles, who flourished during the latter part of the 
h century of our era, or about 480 A.C. He ab- 
wed paganism, and was an eyewitness of the perse- 
eution which Huneric, king of the Vandals, instituted 
inst the Christians, 484 A.C. Although a Chris- 
he professed Platonism. We have a dialogue of 
aining, entitled Oeddpacroc, which treats of 
nmortality of the soul and the resurrection of the 
‘The interlocutors are Augyptus an Alexan- 
Axitheus a Syrian, and Theophrastus an Athe- 
f®neas exhibits and illustrates the Christian 
es in the person of Axitheus, and Theophras- 
ucts the argument for the heathen schools, 
Egyptus now and then interrupts the grave dis- 
by a specimen of Alexandrean levity. A‘neas 
. immortality of the soul and the resurrec- 
dy against the philosophers who deny it. 
w the soul, although created, may be- 
, and proves that the world, being ma- 
rish. In conducting this chain of argu- 


th tions urged against the res- 


to life, and to re 
of the confessors 
cut out, were 


he Platonic doctrine of the Logos |. 
2 with that of the Christian Trinity. | 
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although, as the author was of the school of Plato, 
there is something in it, of course, that savours of the 
Academy.. (An able analysis of its contents is, given 
in the N. Y. Churchman, vol. 9, No. 4, by an anony- 
mous writer.) ‘There also remain of his writings twen- 
ty-five letters. ‘These last are contained in the epis- 
tolary collections of Aldus and Cujas. The latest edi- 
tion is that of Bath, Lips., 1655, 4to. 

4ineia, Vid. Ainea. 

4ENnEIs, the celebrated epic poem of Virgil, com- 
memorating the wanderings of Avneas after the fall of 
Troy, and his final settlement in Italy. (Vid. Virgil- 
lus.) 

4inEstpEmus, a philosopher, born at Gnossus in 
Crete, but who lived at Alexandrea. He flourished, 
very probably, a-short period subsequent to Cicero. 
4Enesidemus revived the scepticism which had been 
silenced in the Academy, with the view of making it 
aid in re-introducing the doctrines of Heraclitus. For, 
in order to show that everything has its contrary, we 
must first prove that opposite appearances are present- 
ed in one and the same thing to each individual. To 
strengthen, therefore, the cause of scepticism, he extend- 
ed its limits to the utmost, admitting and defending 
the ten Topics attributed to Pyrrho, to justify a sus- 
pense of all positive opinion. He wrote eight books 
on the doctrines of Pyrrho (Iluppoviwr Adyor 7), of 
which extracts are to be found in Photius, cod. 212. 
(Tennemann, Gesch. Phal., ed. Wendt, p..196.) 

Ainiines, or Enienes, a Thessalian tribe, appa- 
rently of great antiquity, but of uncertain origin, whose 
frequent migrations have been alluded to by more than 
one writer of antiquity, but by none more than Plu- 
tarch in his Greek Questions. He states them to have 
occupied, in the first instance, the Dotian plain (compare 
Gell’s Itinerary, p. 242); after which they wandered 
to the borders of Epirus, and finally settled in the up- 
per valley of the Sperchius. Their antiquity and im- 
portance are attested by the fact of their belonging to 


the Amphictyonic council. (Pausan., 10, 8.—Harpo-— 


crat., s.v. Audtxtbovec.—Herod.,'7, 198.) Ata later 
period we find them joining other Grecian states against 
Macedonia, in the confederacy which gave rise to the 
Lamiac war. (Diod. Sic., 17, 111.) But in Strabo’s 
time they had nearly disappeared, having been almost 
exterminated, as that author reports, by the AStolians 
and Athamanes, upon whose territories they bordered. 
(Strabo, 427.) Their principal town was Hypata, on 
the river Sperchius. 

/Enti00u1. vid. Heniochi. 

AGNOBARBUS, or AHENOBARBUS, the surname of L. 
Domitius. When Castor and Pollux acquainted him 
with a victory, he discredited them ; upon which they 
touched his chin and beard, which instantly became of 
a brazen-colour, whence the surname given to himself 
and his descendants. This fabulous story is told by 
Plutarch, in his life of Paulus Aumilius (c. 25); by 


Suetonius, in his biography of Nero (c. 1), that emper- 


or being descended from Snobarbus; by Livy (45, 
1); and by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (6,13). Many 
of the descendants of ASnobarbus are said to have been 


marked by beards of a brazen hue! (Sweton., |. ¢.). 


The victory which the Dioscuri announced, wa: 
gained by the Romans over the Tarquin family 
their Latin allies. : ! tun tignite 


ormed by the river He 
by a narrow pass 
9s ascribes its foun: 
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Homer enumerates among the allies of the Trojans. 
Virgil supposes ASneas to have landed on this coast af- 
ter quitting Troy, and to have discovered here the tomb 
of the murdered Polydorus (din., 3, 22, segq.): he 
also intimates that he founded a city in this quarter, 
which was named after himself. Pliny (4, 11) ltke- 
wise states, that the tomb of Polydorus was at Aunos. 
But it is certain, that, according to Homer (I/., 4, 520), 
the city was called Aunos before the siege of ‘Troy. 
Anos first makes its appearance in history about the 
time of the Persian war. It fell under the power of 
Xerxes, and, after his expulsion from Greece, was al- 
ways tributary to that state which chanced to have the 
ascendency by sea. The Romans declared it a free 
city. This place is often mentioned by the Byzantine 
writers. The modern town, or, rather, village of Eno 
occupies the site of the ancient city, but the harbour is 
now amere marsh. ‘The climate of A‘nos, it seems, 
was peculiarly ungenial, since it was observed by an 
ancient writer, that it was cold there during eight 
months of the year, and that a severe frost prevailed 
for the other four. (Atheneus, 8, 44—vol. 3, p. 295, 
ed. Schweigh.)—II. A small town in Thessaly, near 
Mount Ossa, situate on a river of the same name. 
(Steph. Byz., s. v. Alvog.) 

Anus. Vid. Genus. 

AM6tEs, or ADolii, one of the main branches of the 
great Hellenic race (vid. Hellenes), who are said to 
have derived their name from A®olus, the eldest son 
of Hellen. The father reigned over Phthiotis, and 
particularly over the city and district then called Hel- 
las. To these dominions olus succeeded, and his 
brothers Dorus and Xuthus were compelled to look for 
settlements elsewhere. (Strabo, 383.—Conon, Nar- 
rat., 27.—Pausan., 7, 1.—Herod., 1, 56.) According to 
Apollodorus (1, 7, 2), Aolus ruled over all Thessaly ; 
this, however, is contradicted by the authority of He- 
rodotus, from whom it appears (1, 56) that the Dori- 
ans held Histizotis under their sway. From A‘olus, 
the Hellenes, in Hellas properly so called, and the 
Phthiotic Pelasgi, who became blended with them into 
one common race, received the appellation of Avolians. 
(Compare Herod., 1, 57.—Id., 7, 95.) The sons and 
later descendants of Avolus spread the name of AZo- 
lia beyond these primitive seats of the A¥olic tribe. 
Cretheus, the eldest son of Aolus, reigned at first over 
the territories of his parents, Phthiotis and Hellas ; 
subsequently, however, he led a colony to Iolcos 
(Apollod., 1, 9, 11), and from this latter place, Pheres, 
his son, colonized Pherz, on the Anaurus. (Apollod., 
1, 9,14.) Magnes, the second son of A¥olus, found- 
ed Magnesia (Apollod., 1, 9, 6), and his own sons Poly- 
dectes and Dictys led a colony to Seriphus. Another 
son, Pierus, settled in Pieria. (Avpollod.,1.c.) Sisy- 
phus, the third son of ASolus, founded Corinth (Apol- 
lod.,1, 9, 13), whose AZolic population, previous to the 
irruption of the Dorians into the Peloponnesus, is ac- 
knowledged even by Thucydides (4, 42). Athamas 
led an AX olic colony into Beotia (Apollod., 1, 9, 1), and, 
as Pausanias informs us, to Orchomenus, and to the 
district where Haliartus and Coronea were afterward 
built. (Pausan., 9,34.—Compare the scholiast on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, 2, 1190, who calls the Orchomenians 
Grotkot TOv OeccaAdv.) Hence Apollodorus calls 
Orchomenus an A®olic city, although it existed long 
before this, in the time of Ogyges, under the name of 
Athene. (Steph. Byz., s. v. “AOjvat.) Thucydides 
mentions the Avolic origin of the Boole (Thucyd., 8, 
2.—Id.,'7, 57), and we see from Pausanias (9, 22), that 
: pee eee of the Beeotians was more Alolic than Do- 
ric. The name of Athamas may be traced in that of 
the Athamantian field, between Mount Acrephnium 
and the sea (Pausan., 9, 24), and which was called af- 
ter the Athamantian field, in the primitive Aolic set- 
_tlements in Thessaly, where At 
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-san., 5, 1,1.) Eleus, however, the son-in-law of En- 


had killed his | tive Atolus, and from him the Epei were now calle 
ydvrvov.—Raoul- | Elei, or, according to the Holic mode of writing, Falei, 
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Rochette, Col. Gr., vol..2, p. 26, calls this “un canton 
de la Beeotie” merely, but the words of the etymolo- 
gist are express: gore dé medtag év Oeooadia Kahov- 
peévn ’APapuarria, dia 76 Exeioe,k. T. A.) Even Thebes 
itself, built at the foot of the Phoenician mountain Cad- 
mea, would seem, from the remark of the scholiast on 
Pindar (Vem., 3, 127), and from the analogy between 
its name and that of Phthiotic Thebes, to have been 
an ®olian settlement. From the sons of Athamas 
the city of Scheenus and Mount Ptous received their 
appellations. (Steph. Byz., s. v. Xyowvovc.—Pausan., 
9, 23.) The name, too, of the Bootian national god- 
dess, the Itonian Minerva, at Orchomenus, is, most 
probably, not to be derived from a fabulous hero Itonus 
(Steph. Byz., s. v. ’AotAjdov.—Pausan., 9, 34), but 
from the city of Itonus, in the primitive settlements of 

the olic Beotians. Aspledon also was founded by 

the same Avolians who had settled in Orchomenus. 
(Steph. Byz.,l. ¢.) An Asolic colony, according to 
Apollodorus (1, 9, 4), was also led into Phocis, under 
Deion, the fifth son of Avolus, and where Phocus, a 
later descendant of Sisyphus, gave his name to the race. 
(Pausan., 2,22.) ‘The sixth son of A‘olus, called by 
Hesiod the “ lawless Salmoneus,” remained for a long 
time in Thessaly (Apollod., 1, 9,'7, and 8), where his 
daughter Tyro married Cretheus. His departure from 

this country comeides, very probably, with the expul- 
sion of Cretheus from the primitive settlements of the 
Hellenes. He migrated to the Peloponnesus, and set- 

tled in the district of Elis, which had not, as yet, been 
occupied by Phrygian colonists. He built Salmonea, 

and is called by Hesiod the “lawless,” from his at- 
tempt to imitate Jove while hurling the thunderbolt. 
(Serv., ad Virg., 6,585.) Among his posterity we may 
name Neleus, who founded Pylos in the adjacent re- 
gion of Messenia (Apollod., 1, 9, 9.—Pausan., 4, 36), 

and is said to have renewed, in conjunction with his 
brother Pelias, the Olympic games. (Pausan., 5, 1, 8.) 

So also Perieres, king of Messenia, is made a son of 
olus (Hesiod, fragm., v. '75.—Apollod., 1, 9, 3), al- 
though the Spartans claimed him as a descendant of 

the royal line of Laconia, and a son of Cynortas. (A pol- 
lod., 1, 9,3.) Besides these sons of Avolus, respect- 

ing whose origin the ancient mythographers in gener- 

al agree, and who spread the Afolic race over middle 
Greece, there are also mentioned, as sons of A%o- 

lus, Cercaphus (Demetrius Sceps., ap. Strab., 9, 

p- 438), whose son founded Ormenium, on the Si- 
nus Pagaseus (Steph. Byz., s. v. ’loAKdc¢), and Maced- 

nus or Macedo (Hellanicus, ap. Const. Porph. Them., 
2,2.—LEustath., ad Dionys. Perieg., v. 427), whose 
descent from ‘Thyia, a daughter of Deucalion, is alluded 
to by Hesiod (Hes., ap. Const. Porph. Them., 2, 2). 
The posterity of AZolus spread the dominion and name 
of the Molic race still farther. ®tolus, who was 
compelled to fly from the court of his father Endymion 
(a son-in-law of A¥olus) at Elis, retired to the land of 
the Curetes, and gave name to Avtolia. (Vid. Acar- 
nania.) His sons Pleuron and Calydon founded there 
two cities, called after them, and established two petty 
principalities. (Apollod., 1,'7,7.) Epeus, another son — 
of Endymion, gave to the Eleans the name of Epei 
(Pausan., 5, 1,1), while Peon, the third son, settled, 
with his A¥olian followers, on the banks of the Axius, 
and gave to the united race of Molians and Pelasgiin 
this quarter, the name of Ponians. In the Trojan war 
these Pzonians fought on the side of the Trojans (Hom. 
Il., 2, 848) ; whence we may infer, that, although th 
tribes around the Axius were Hellenized, yet the Pe- 
lasgic population still retained the numerical superior- 
ity. During this time Pelops had taken possession of 
Pisa, and had driven the Epei from Olympia. (Pau 


dymion, had received the kingdom in place of the fugi 
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FAAEIOI. (Compare Béckh, Corp. Inscript. Grec., 
fasc. 1, p. 28.) Among the sons of ZStolus was Lo- 
crus (Bustath., ad Hom. Il., 2, 531), from_whom the 
Locri Ozole, on the borders of Avtolia, are supposed to 
have derived their name. The A¥olic branch of Sisy- 
phus, in Corinth, spread itself through Ornythion 
(Schol., ad Hom. Il., 2, 517, ed. Villovs.), and his son 
Phocus, over Phocis (Pausan., 2, 1), a name first ap- 
plied to the country around Delphiand Tithorea. The 
latter of these places was the primitive settlement of 
Phocus (Pausan., 2, 4), while Hiampolis was the early 
colony of Ormythion. (Schol., ad Eurip., cited by Kuhn, 
ad Pausan., |. c.) The farther settling of Phocis is 
ascribed by some to another Phocus, who is said to have 
led an A¥olic colony to this quarter from the island of 
Aigina. (Compare Pausan., 2, 29.—Id., 10, 1.—Eus- 
tath., ad Il., 2,522.—Schol., ad Apol. Rhod., 1, 507.) 
Raoul-Rochette, however, correctly remarks, that the 
murder of the young Phocus by Telamon and Pe- 
leus contradicts this tradition. (Col. Gr., vol. 2, p. 
56.) The Aolic branch of Cretheus finally spread it- 
self through Amythaon, the son of Cretheus, over Mes- 
senia (Apollod., 1, 9, 11), and through Melampus and 
Bias, sons of Amythaon, over the territory of Argos, 
and also over Acarnania, through Acarnan, a descend- 
ant of Melampus.—From the enumeration through 
which we have gone, it would appear that the Hellenic- 
Holic stem, before the ‘Trojan war, was spread, in 
northern Greece, over almost all Thessaly, over Pieria, 
Peonia, and Athamania: in Middle Greece, over the 
greater part of Beeotia, Phocis, Locris, A®tolia, and 
Acarnania: in southern Greece, or the Peloponnesus, 
over Argos, Elis, and Messenia. It would appear, also, 
that, during this period, Leleges, Curetes, Pelasgi, Hy- 
_ antes, and Lapithe became intermingled with the Hel- 
lenic-Afolic tribes, and that a close union was formed 
likewise between the latter and the Pheenician Cad- 
means in Beotia. The state of things which has here 
been described, continued until the Trojan war and 
the subsequent invasion of the Peloponnesus, by the 
Dorians, produced an entire change of affairs, and sent 
forth numerous colonies both to the eastern and west- 
ern quarters of the world. For some account of these 
movements, consult the following articles: Achaia, 
fHolia, Doris, Grecia, Hellenes, and Ionia. 
ADox14, or Axis, a region of Asia Minor, deriving 
- its name from the Avolians who settled there. The 
A®olians were the first great body of Grecian colo- 
nists that established themselves in Asia Minor, and, 
not long after the Trojan war, founded several towns 
on different points of the Asiatic coast, from Cyzicus 
to the river Hermus. But it was more especially in 
Lesbos, which has a right to be considered as the seat 
_ of their power, and along the neighbouring shores of 
the Gulf of Elea, that they finally concentrated their 
* rincipal cities, and formed a federal union, called the 
Bolian league, consisting of twelve states, with sever- 
_al inferior towns to the number of thirty. The o- 
lian colonies, according to Strabo, were anterior to the 
lonian migrations by four generations. He states, that 
restes had himself designed to lead the first ; but his 
eath preventing the execution of the measure, it was 
prosecuted by his son Penthilus, who advanced with 
is followers as faras Thrace. This movement was 
contemporary with the return of the Heraclide into the 
eloponnesus, and most probably was occasioned by 
it. After the decease of Penthilus, Archelaus, or Eche- 
latus, his son, crossed over with the colonies into the 
territory of Cyzicus, and settled in the vicinity of 
Dascylium. Gras, his youngest son, subsequently 
advanced with a detachment as far as the Granicus, 
and not long after crossed over to the island of Lesbos 
and took possession of it. Some years after these 
events, another body of adventurers crossed over from 
uocris, and founded Cyme, and other towns on the Gulf 


Heyne, Excurs., ad Ain., 6, 162. 


of Elea. They also took possession of Smyrna, which | 
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became one of the twelve states of the league. But 
this city having been wrested from them by the Ioni- 
ans, the number was reduced to eleven in the time of 
Herodotus. These, according to that historian (1,149), 
were Cyme, Larissa, Neontichos, Temnus, Cilla, No- 
tium, A‘giroessa, Pitane, Agee, Myrina, and Gry- 
nea. A¥olis extended in the interior from the Hermus 
on the south, to the Caicus, or perhaps, to speak more 
correctly, as far as the country around Mount Ida. On 
the coast it reached from Cyme to Pitane. All the 
Afolian cities were independent of each other, and had 
their own constitutions, which underwent many chan- 
ges. An attempt was frequently made to restore quiet, 
by electing arbitrary rulers, with the title of Asymne- 
te, for a certain time, even for life, of whom Pittacus, 
in Mytilene, the contemporary of Sappho and Alczus, is 
best known. The A®olians, in common with the oth- 
er Greek colonies of Asia, excepting those established 
in the islands, had become subject to Croesus ; but, on 
the overthrow of the Lydian monarch by Cyrus, they 
submitted, along with many of the islanders, to the arms 
of the conqueror, and were thenceforth annexed to the 
Persian empire. ‘They contributed sixty ships to the 
fleet of Xerxes. Herodotus observes of .olis, that 
its soil was more fertile than that of Ionia, but the cli- 
mate inferior (1, 149). In the time of Xenophon, 
{Molis formed part of the Hellespontine satrapy held by 
Pharnabazus, and it appears to have comprised a con- 
siderable portion of the country, that was known at an 
earlier period by the name of Troas. (Hell., 3, 18.) 
Wrested by the Romans from Antiochus, it was an- 
nexed to the dominions of Eumenes. (Liv., 33, 38, &c.) 
For an account of the AJolic movements in Lesbos, 
consult the description of that island, s. v. Lesbos. 
AM oLia#, seven islands, situate off the northern coast 
of Sicily, and to the west of Italy. According to Mela 
(2, 7), their names were Iapara, Osteodes, Heraclea, 
Didyme, Phenicusa, Hiera, and Strongyle. Pliny (3, 
9) and Diodorus (5, 7), however, give them as follows: 
Inpara, Didyme, Phenicusa, Hera, Strongyle, Eri- 
cusa, and Huonymus. ‘They are the same with Ho- 
mer’s I[Aayxrai, or ‘‘ wandering islands.” (Od., 12, 68, 
&c.) Other names for the group were Hephestiades 
and Vulcanie Insule, from their volcanic character ; 
and Liparee, from Lipara, the largest. The appella- 
tion of Molie was given them from their having form- 
ed the fabled domain of A¥olus, god or ruler of the 
wind. ‘The island in which he resided is said by some 
to have been Lipara, but the greater part of the ancient 
authorities are in favour of Strongyle, the modern 
Strombok. (Heyne, Excurs. ad Ain., 1,51.) A pas- 
sage in Pliny (3, 9, 14) contains the germe of the whole 
fable respecting 4olus, wherein it is stated that the 
inhabitants of the adjacent islands could tell from the 
smoke of Strongyle what winds were going to blow for 
three days to come. (V2d. Lipara, Strongyle, and AZo- 
lus.) “aia 
ZHOLIDES, a patronymic applied to various individ- 
uals. J, Athamas, son of Adolus. (Ov. Met., 4,511.) 
—II. Cephalus, grandson of olus. (Jd. zbid., 6, 
681.)—III. Sisyphus, son of Afolus. (Id. tbzd., 13, 26.) 
—IV. Ulysses, to whom this patronymic appellation 
was given, from the circumstance of his mother, Anti- 
clea, having been pregnant by Sisyphus, son of olus, 
when she married Laertes. 
Heyne, in Var. Lect., ad loc..\—V. Misenus, the trum- 


peter of Auneas, called Avolides, figuratively, from his 


skill in blowing on that instrument. Consult, however, 


fEGx0s, I. the god or ruler of the winds, son’ ‘ip- 
potas and Melanippe daughter of Chiron. He reign- 


ed over the AXolian islands, and made his residence at’ 


Strongyle, the modern Stromboli. (Vid. Holie.) Ho- 
mer calls him “ Aolus Hippotades (i. ¢., son of Hip- 
potas), dear to | ae nortal gods,” from which passage 
rhaps justly infer, that Alolus was not, 
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(Virg. Ain., 6, 529, and 


a PY 
properly speaking, himself a god. (Od., 10,2.) His 


island was entirely surrounded by a wall of brass, and 
by smooth precipitous rocks; and here he dwelt in 
continual joy and festivity, with his wife and his six 
sons and as many daughters. ‘The island had no oth- 
er tenants. The sons and daughters were married to 
each other, after the fashion set by Jupiter (Ka0’ 6 Kai 
6 Zeve ovvexer TH “Hpa, Eustath., ad loc.), and are no- 
thing more than a poetic type of the twelve months of 
the year. (Compare Eustath., ad loc.) 'The office of 
directing and ruling the winds had been conferred on 
Eolus by Jupiter (Od., 10, 21, segg.—Virg. Ain., 1, 
65); but his great protectress was Juno (Virg. Ain., 
1, 78, seqq.), which accords very well with the ideas 
of the earlier poets, who made Juno merely a type of 
the atmosphere, the movements of which produce the 
winds.—Ulysses came in the course of his wanderings 
to the island of AZolus, and was hospitably entertained 
there for an entire month. On his departure, he receiv- 
ed from AZolus all the winds but Zephyrus, tied up in a 
bag of ox-hide. Zephyrus was favourable for his passage 
homeward. During nine days and nights the ships ran 
merrily before the wind: on the tenth they were with- 
in sight of Ithaca; when Ulysses, who had hitherto 
held the helm himself, fell asleep: his comrades, who 
fancied that AZolus had given him treasure in the bag, 
opened it: the winds rushed out, and hurried them 
back to A¥olia. Judging, from what had befallen them, 
that they were hated by the gods, the ruler of the winds 
drove them with reproaches from hisisle. (Keightley’s 
Mythology, p. 240.)—The name Aolus has been de- 
rived from aidAoc, “varying,” “unsteady,” as a de- 
scriptive epithet of the winds.—II. A son of Hellen, 
father of Sisyphus, Cretheus, and Athamas, and the 
mythic progenitor of the great Afolic race.—III. A 
son of Neptune and the nymph Ame. (Lustath., ad 
Od., 10, 2.) 

/E6nEs (alwvec), or ALons, a term occurring fre- 
quently in the philosophical speculations of the Gnos- 
tics. ‘The Gnostics conceived the emanations from 
Deity to be divided into two classes; the one com- 
prehended all those substantial powers which are con- 
tained within the Divine Essence, and which complete 
the infinite plenitude of the Divine Nature : the other, 
existing externally with respect to the Divine Essence, 
and including all finite and imperfect natures. With- 
in the Divine Essence, they, with wonderful ingenuity, 
imagined a long series of emanative principles, to 
which they ascribed a real and substantial existence, 
connected with the first substance as a branch with 
its root, or a solar ray with the sun. When they be- 
gan to unfold the mysteries of this system in the 
Greek language, these Substantial Powers, which they 
conceived to be comprehended within the mAjpaya, 
or Divine Plenitude, they called aiwvec, AZons. (En- 
field’s History of Philosophy, vol. 2, p. 142.) 

JEpiA, or Alpeia, a town in the island of Cyprus. 
Vid. Soloe. 

AMPoOLIANUS, an engraver on precious stones, who 
flourished in the second century of our era. One of his 
gems, with the head of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, is 
still extant. (Bracci, P. 1, tab. 3.—Sillig, Dict. Art., 
$50.) 

JEry tus, I. king of Messenia, and son of Cres- 
phontes. His father and his two brothers were put 
to death by Polyphontes, who usurped, upon this, the 
throne of the country. Aupytus, however, was saved 
by his mother, Merope, who had been compelled to 
marry the murderer of her husband, and was sent by 
her to the court of her father Cypselus, king of Arca- 
dia, to be there brought up. On attaining to manhood, 
he slew Polyphontes, and recovered the throne. His 
descendants were called AZpytide. (Apollod., 2,8, 5. 
—Heyne, ad Apollod., 1. c.)—I. A king of Arcadia, 
and son of Elatus. He was killed, in hunting, by a 

sail tpericas serpent, called opp. (Pausan., 8,4, 4.) 
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‘—III. A king of Arcadia, son of Hippothous, and 


contemporary with Orestes, son of Agamemnon, who, 
in obedience to the Delphic oracle, migrated into Ar- 
cadia from Mycene during this monarch’s reign. Aup- 
ytus having, on one occasion, boldly entered the tem- 
ple of Neptune, near Mantinea, which no mortal was 
allowed to do, is said to have been deprived of 
sight by a sudden eruption of salt water from the sane- 
tuary, and to have died soon after. (Pawsan., 8, 10.) 


This story, if true, points of course to some artifice on | 


the part of the priests of the temple. The ‘salt wa- 
ter” was probably some strong acid. (Compare Sal- 
verte, Sciences Occultes, vol. 1, ch. 15.)—IV. A mon- 
arch who ruled in the Southern part of Arcadia, and 
who brought up Evadne, daughter of Neptune and the 
Laconian Pitane. (Pind. Ol., 6, 54.—Compare Bockh, 
ad loc.) 

ALqui or Alquict11, a people of Italy, distinguished 
in history for their early and incessant hostility against 
Rome, more than for the extent of their territory or 
their numbers. Livy himself (7, 12) expresses his 
surprise, that a nation, apparently so small and insig- 
nificant, should have had a population adequate to the 
calls of a constant and harassing warfare, which it car- 
ried on against the city of Rome for so many years. 
But it is plain, from the narrow limits which must be 
assigned this people, that their contests with Rome 
cannot be viewed in the light of a regular war, but as 
a succession of marauding expeditions, made by these 
hardy but lawless mountaineers on the territory of that 
city, and which could only be effectually checked by 
the most entire and rigid subjection. (Lzv., 10, 1.) 
The Avqui are to be placed next to the Sabines, and 
between them and the Marsi, chiefly in the upper val- 
ley of the Anio, which separated them from the Latins. 
They are said at one time to have been possessed of 
forty towns; but many of these must certainly have 
been little more than villages, and some also were 
subsequently included within the boundaries of La- 
tium. The only cities of note, which all geographers 
agree in assigning to the Auqui, are Varia and Carse- 
oli, on the Via Valeria. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, 
p- 322.) ‘Almost inseparable from the Volscians in 
Roman story,” observes Niebuhr (Rom. HMist., vol. 1, 
p- 58, Cambridge transl.), ‘we find the Auqui or 
fquictli, who are described as an ancient people, 
and threatening Rome. They are so often confound- 
ed with the Volscians, that the fortress on the Lake 
Fucinus, which the Romans took in the year of the 
city 347, may with probability be called Alquian ; and 


when Livy says that the Volscian wars had lasted from 


the time of ‘T'arquinius Superbus for more than two 
hundred years, he considers the Volscians and Aqui as 
one people.” ‘This remark of Niebuhr’s, however, 
admits of some modification, as will appear from what 
precedes. The /®qui and Volsci should undoubtedly 
be kept distinct, though originating evidently from the 
same parent-race, y ; : 
ANquimetium, a place at Rome, in the Vicus Juga- 
rius, at the base of the Capitoline Hill, where one« 
had stood the mansion of Spurius Melius. This indi- 
vidual, having aspired to supreme power, was slain by 
Ahala, master of the horse to the dictator Cincinna-_ 
tus, and his dwelling was razed to the ground. Hence, 


according to Varro (L. L., 4, 32), the etymology of the — 


term AZquimelium, ‘quod solo e@qguata sit Melii 
domus.” (Compare Liv., 4,16.) Cicero and ‘Vale- 
rius Maximus, however, assign another, but less cor- 
rect, derivation, from the just nature of the punish- 
ment inflicted upon Mehus (‘ex e@quo seu justo sup- 
ue Melii.” — Consult Cie. pro Dom., c. 38, and 
al. Max., 6, 3). og ar 

 AErias, an ancient king of Cyprus, who bt 
temple of Venus at Paphos. A later tradition m 

this temple to have been founded by Cinyras, (Tacit. 
Hist., 2, 3.) ‘(om id 
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Agropr, I. daughter of Catreus, king of Crete, and 
granddaughter, on the father’s side, of Minos. She 
and her sister Clymene, having been guilty of incon- 
tinence, were delivered over, by their father, into the 
hands of Nauplius of Eubcea, to be conveyed by him 
to foreign lands, and there sold into slavery. Nau- 
plius, however, married Clymene, and sold merely 
Aérope. She was purchased by Plisthenes, son of 
Atreus, and became by him the mother of Agamem- 
nonand Menelaus. Plisthenes, however, dying young, 
Atreus, his father, took Aérope to wife, and brought up 
Agamemnon and Menelaus as his own sons. A€rope 
subsequently was seduced by Thyestes, brother of 
Atreus, an act which was punished so horridly by the 
injured husband. (Vid. Atreus and Thyestes.) Ac- 
cording to some authorities, Aérope was cast into the 
seaby Atreus. (Apollod., 3, 2, 3.—Heyne, ad Apolled., 
1. c.—Schol. in Eurip. Orest.,812.—Brunck, ad Soph. 
Aj., 1255.)—II. Daughter of Cepheus, became the 
mother of Aéropus by the god Mars. She died in 
giving birth to her offspring. (Pausan., 8, 44.) 

Axropus, I. son of Mars and Aérope. (V2d. Aérope, 
II.)—II. Son of Temenus, who, with his two brothers, 
left Argos, and settled in Macedonia. Perdiccas, the 
youngest of the three, was the founder of the Mace- 
donian royal line. (Herod., 8, 137. Compare Thucyd., 
2, 99, and consult the article Macedonia.)—III. A 
king of Macedonia, who succeeded, while yet an in- 
fant, his father Philip the First. The Illyrians having 
made an inroad into Macedonia, and having proved 
successful at first, were afterward defeated by the 
Macedonians, the infant king being placed in his cra- 
dle in the rear of their line. (Justin, 7, 2.)—IV. 
A regent of Macedonia during the minority of Orestes, 
son of Archelaus. He usurped the supreme power, 


* . and held it six years, from 400 B.C. to 394 B.C.— 


VY. A mountain of Epirus, now Mount Trebeeshna, 
near the defile anciently called Stena Aoz, or “* Gorge 
of the Aous.” On one of the precipices of this mount- 
ain stands the fortress of Clissura. (Consult Hughes’ 
Travels, vol. 2, p. 272.) 
Usicus, according to Ovid (Met., 11, 762, seqq.), 
'ason of Priam and Alexirrhoé, who at an early age 
quitted his father’s court and retired to rural scenes. 
He became enamoured of the nymph Hesperia; but 
she treated his suit with disdain, and, in endeavouring 
on one occasion to escape from him, lost her life by 
the bite of a serpent. Ausacus, in despair, threw 
himself headlong from a rock into the sea ; but ‘Tethys, 


__ pitying his fate, suspended his fall, and changed him | 


into a cormorant.—A different account is given by 
Apollodorus. According to this writer, Ausacus was 
the son of Priam, by his first wife Arisba, and mar- 
ried Asterope, who did not long survive her union with 
him. His grief for her loss induced him to put an end 
_to his existence. Aisacus was endued by his grand- 
_ mother Merope with the gift of prophecy ; and he 
transmitted this art to his brother and sister, Helenus 
2 Priam, having divorced Arisba that 
he might espouse Hecuba, and the latter having 
dreamed that she had brought forth a blazing torch, 
nich wrapped in flames the whole city, Au’sacus pre- 
dicted that the offspring of this marriage would oc- 
casion the destruction of his family and country. On 
this account, the infant Paris, immediately after his 
birth, was exposed on Mount Ida. (Apollod., 3, 12, 5, 
eyne, ad loc.) 


seqq., and 

Alsar, an Etrurian word, equivalent to the Latin 
Deus. (Sueton. Vit. Aug.,97.) The lightning, having 
struck a statue of Augustus at Rome, effaced the let- 
ter C from the name CASSAR on the pedestal. The 
augurs declared that, as C was the mark of a hundred, 
and ASSAR the same as Deus, the emperor had only 
hundred days to spend on earth, after which he 
uld be taken to ‘the The death of Augustus, 

n after, was though to have verified this prediction. 
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| (Sweton., 1. c.—Dio Cass., 56, 29.) Casaubon de- 
tives the Etrurian term just referred to from the 
Greek Alcoa, “fate ;” and Dickinson (Delph. Pheniciz., 
c. 11) from the Hebrew, comparing it also with the 
Arabic asara, “to create.” Lanai (Saggio di Ling. 
Etrusc., vol. 3, p. 708), after quoting Casaubon’s 
etymology, suggests the Greek form ozo/, the same 
with Heoc, as the root. The Asz (or, more correctly, 
Agsir) of Scandinavian mythology will furnish, how- 
ever, a more obvious and satisfactory ground of com- 
parison. The term As is equivalent to ‘‘ Deus”? or 
“God,” and the plural form is Afsir, Gods.” Hence 
Asgard, or Asa-gard, the old northern term for “ heav- 
en.” It is curious to observe, that Os in Coptic like- 
wise signifies “ God” or “‘ Lord,” with which we may 
compare the Greek 6o-co¢, ‘‘ holy.” So, also, the ear- 
lier term for ‘altar’? in the Latin language was asa. 
(Terent. Scaur., p. 2252, 2258.) In Berosus, more- 
over, the gods are termed Jsz; and good deities or 
geniuses were called by the ancient Persians Ized. 
(Miller, Etrusker, vol. 2, p. 81.—Kanne, System der 
Indischen Mythen, p. 228.—Magnusen, Boreal. My- 
thol. Lex., p. 17, seqq.) 

Auskrus, a river of Bruttium, on which Crotona was 
situate. It formed a haven, which, however incom- 
modious compared with those of Tarentum and Brun- 
disium, was long a source of great wealth to this city, 
as we are assured by Polybius (Frag., 10,1). The 
modern name is the Hsaro. (Compare Theocritus, 
Td., 4, 17.) 

éscuines, I. an Athenian philosopher, of mean birth 
and indigent citcumstances, styled the Socratic (6 Swx- 
pattxoc) for distinction’ sake from the orator of the 
same name mentioned below. He flourished during 
the fourth century B.C., and obtained instruction from 
Socrates, who honoured his ardent zeal for knowledge, 
and held him in high estimation. (Duog. Laert., 2, 
60.—Senec. de Benef., 1, 8.) When Auschines ad- 
dressed himself to the sage for the purpose of becoming 
his disciple, it was in the following words : “I am poor, 
but I give myself up entirely to you, which is all I have 
to give.” The reply of Socrates was characteristic : 
“You know not the value of your present.” After the 
death of his master, he endeavoured to better his world- 
ly condition, and, having borrowed a sum of money, 
became a perfumer. It appears, however, that he did 
not succeed in this new vocation ; and, not paying the 
interest of the sum he had borrowed, he was sued for 
the debt. Atheneus (13, p. 611, d) has preserved for 
us part of a speech delivered by Lysias on this occa- 
sion, in which he handles A‘schines with considerable 
severity, and charges him with never paying his debts, 
with defrauding a certain individual of his property, 
corrupting his wife, &c. Not being able to live any 
longer at Athens, he betook himself to Sicily, and 
sought to win the favour of the tyrant Dionysius. Ac- 
cording to Lucian (de Parasit.—ed. Bip., vol. 7, p. 
127), he accomplished his object by reading one of his 
dialogues, entitled Miltiades, to the tyrant, who liberal- 
ly rewarded him. Plutarch (de Diser. amic. et adulat. 
—ed. Reiske, vol. 6,.p. 248) informs us, that he had 
been strongly recommended to Dionysius by Plato, in 
a conversation which they had together subsequent to 
the arrival of A‘schines, in which Plato complained to 
the tyrant of his neglecting a man who had come to 
him with the most friendly mtention, that of improving 


him by philosophy. The statement of Diogenes Laer- 
tius, however, is directly opposite to this, for he in- 
forms us that Auschines was slighted by Plato, and in- 
troduced to the prince by Aristippus. He remained in 
Sicily tif! the expulsion of Dionysius, and then return- 
ed to Athens. Here, not daring to become a public 
rival of Plato or Aristippus, he taught philosophy in 


private, and received payment for his instructions. He 
also composed orations and pleadings for others. Be- 
sides orations and epistles, Auschines wrote seven So- 
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cratic dialogues in the true spirit of his master, on 
temperance, moderation, humanity, integrity, and other 
virtues. Their titles were, McAtriadye, KaAdiac, Agio- 
noc, “Aoracia, ’AAxibcddnc, TyAavyye, and ‘Pivwr. 
Of these none remain. We have, indeed, three dia- 
logues extant, which go under the name of Aschines, 
but the first and second are not his, and very probably 
the third also was never composed by him. (Mezners, 
Judicium de quibusdam Socraticorum relaquiis.— Com- 
ment. Soc. Goett., vol. 5, p. 45, 1782.—Fischer, ad 
Zisch. Dial., p. 23, 49, 107, ed. 1786.) Their titles 
are: 1. Ilepi’Aperijc, et dtdaktov. ‘‘ Concerning vir- 
tue, and whether it can he communicated by instruc- 
tion.” 2. "Epvéiac, 7) wept mAotrov. “ Eryxias, or 
concerning riches.” 3. ’Afioyoc, 7) wept Vavarov. 
“« Axiochus, or concerning death.” ‘This last is attrib- 
uted by some to Xenocrates of Chalcedon, and, what 
makes it extremely probable that Xenocrates was the 
author of the piece, is the circumstance of its contain- 
ing the word aAextpvovorpodoc, for which Pollux cites 
the Axiochus of this very philosopher. 
tius, moreover, informs us, that XNenocrates wrote a 
work on death, but the manner in which he speaks of 
this production does not seem to indicate that it had 
the form of a dialogue. A letter, ascribed to Auschi- 
nes, is, in like manner, supposed to be the production 
of another writer. A®schines pretended to have re- 
ceived his dialogues from Xanthippe, the wife of Soc- 
rates; and Diogenes Laertius states that Aristippus, 
when reading them, called out, x68ev ool, Ayora, TavTa ; 
‘“where did you get these from, you thief!’ Little 
reliance, however, can be placed on either of these ac- 
counts. The three dialogues ascribed to Auschines 
are found in the old editions of Plato, since that of Al- 
dus, 1513. The Axiochus is given by Wolf, in the 
collection entitled Doctrina recte vivendi ac monend?, 
Basil., 1577 and 1586, 8vo. Le Clerc first published 
these dialogues separately, at Amsterdam, 1711, in 8yo. 
Horreus gave a new edition and a new Latin version 
at Leuwarde, 1718, in 8vo. Fischer published four 
editions successively at Leipsic, in 1758, 1766, 1786, 
and 1788, 8vo. ‘The last contains merely the text 
with an Index, so that the third is the most useful to 
the student. Fischer’s editions are decidedly the best. 
The letter mentioned above was published by Sammet, 
in his edition of the letters of A°schines the orator.—II. 
An Athenian orator, born 397 B.C., sixteen years be- 
fore Demosthenes. According to the account which 
ZEschines gives of his own parentage, his father was 
of a family that had a community of altars with the race 
of the Eteobutade. Having lost his property by the 
calamities of war, he turned his attention, as the son 
tells us, to gymnastic exercises ; but, being subsequent- 
_ly driven out by the thirty tyrants, he retired to Asia, 
where he served in a military capacity, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. He contributed afterward to the 
restoration of the popular power in Athens. One of 
the orator’s brothers served under Iphicrates, and held 
acommand for three years, while another, the youngest, 
was sent as ambassador from the republic to the King 
of P. _ Such is the account of schines himself 
(de male gesta leg., p. 47 and 48, ed. Steph.). That 
given by Demosthenes, however, in his oration for the 
crown, is widely different. According to the latter, 
the father of Aischines was originally a slave to a 
schoolmaster, and his first name was Tromes, which, 
upon gaining his freedom, he changed to Atrometus, in 
accordance with Athenian usage. His mother was at 
first named Empusa, an appellation which Demosthenes 
informs us was given to her on account of her habits 
of life, she being a common courtesan. This name 
was afterward changed to Glaucothea. (Demosth. de 
rona, p. 270, ed. Reiske.) The statement of De- 
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does from the lips of a rival, | The latter, in concert with Timarchus, h 
exaggeration ; and as Zis- | tated an impeachment of his rival for h 
speech of his opponent, we | another embassy, when he and four col 
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know not how he might have met these disgraceful 
charges. If, however, any inference is to be drawn 
from the feeble manner in which he replies to similar 
charges, made by the same orator on a different occa- 
sion, we should be led to suspect that they were, in 
some degree, based upon the truth. Nor, indeed, is 
it probable, that, with all the license allowed the ancient 
orators, Demosthenes would have ventured to make 
such assertions in the presence of the Athenian peo- 
ple if unsupported by facts. - Suidas calls the mother 
of Aischines reAectpia, a retainer to the female priest- 
hood in initiations. Photius (Bidlioth., vol. 1, p. 20, 
ed. Bekker) says, that she was /speia, “a priestess ;” 
while another authority (Lucan, in Somn.—vol. 1, ed. 
Bip., p. 13) makes her to have been tvuraviotpia, a 
kind of minstrel, who beat the tabour in the feasts of 
Cybele. From all that we can learn of the early life 
of Aischines, it would appear, that, after having aided 
his father in the management of a school, he became 
clerk to one of the lower class of magistrates. Tired 
of this station, he attached himself to a company of tra- 
gedians, but was intrusted merely with third-rate char- 
acters. It is said that, on one occasion, when person- 
ating GEnomaus, he chanced to fall upon the stage, a 
circumstance which occasioned his disgraceful dismis- 
sion from the troop. Hence the name of Ginomaus, 
which Demosthenes, in ridicule, applies to him. (De- 
mosth. de corona, 307, ed. Reiske.) On the other 
hand, 4ischines himself states, that from early life he 
followed the profession of arms, served on many occa- 
sions with distinction, and had a crown decreed him by 
the people for his meritorious exertions. It is more 
than probable that 4%schines here selects the fairest 
parts of his career, and Demosthenes, on the contrary, 
whatever was calculated to bring him into contempt. 
Some ancient writers make him to have beena disciple 
of Isocrates and Plato, but others, with far more proba- 
bility, assign him Nature alone for an instructress, and 
affirm that the public tribunals and the theatre were his 
only places of initiation into the precepts of the oratori- 
cal art. Aschines must have possessed strong natu- 
ral talents to become as eminent as he did, and to be 
able to contest the prize of eloquence with so powerful 
a competitor as Demosthenes. It was a long time, 
however, before he became much known as a public 
speaker, and he was already advanced in life when he 
commenced taking part in the politics of the day. 
(Recherches sur la wie et sur les ouvrages d’Eschine, 
par V Abbé Vatry—Mem. Acad. des Inser., &c., vol. 
14, p. 87.) When A®schines began his public career, 
the Athenians were engaged in a war with Philip of 
Macedon. The orator showed himself, at first, one of | 
the most violent opposers of this monarch, and pro- } 
posed sending ambassadors throughout Greece, in or- 
der to raise up enemies against him. He himself went 
in this capacity to Megalopolis, to confer with the 
general council of Arcadia. When the Athenians sent 
ten ambassadors to negotiate a peace with Philip, who — 
had been at war with them on account of Amphpaliy 
/Eschines, who was thought to be devoted to the pub- 
lic good, was one of the number. Demosthenes was. 
a colleague of his on this occasion, and we have the 
press testimony of the latter, in favour of the corre 
ness and integrity which on this occasion marked 
conduct of his rival. A change, however, soon to 
place. Aischines, on his return, after having at fi 
strenuously opposed the projected peace, on the mor. 
row as earnestly advised it. The gold of Macedon hi 
beyond a doubt, been instrumental in producing this rev- 
olution in his sentiments, and we find him ever after- 
ward a warm partisan of Philip’s, and blindly 
ing all his ambitious designs. From this peric 
chines and Demosthenes became open an 
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ly wasted time in Macedonia, while Philip was prose- | orations of Auschines, and it would seem that these 


cuting his conquests in Thrace, A‘schines anticipated 
their attack by an accusation of ‘Timarchus himself, and 
spoke with so much energy, that the latter either hung 
himself in despair, or, according to another authority, 
was condemned, and deprived of his rights as a citizen. 
Demosthenes, however, not intimidated by the blow, 
preferred his original charge against A‘schines, and, 
according to Photius (Bibloth., vol. 1, p. 20, ed. Bek- 
ker), came so near accomplishing the object he had in 
view, that his rival was only saved by the active inter- 
ference of a wealthy citizen named Eubulus, an open 
enemy of Demosthenes, and by the judges rising from 
their seats before the accusation was brought to a close. 
After many subsequent collisions, Ai’schines was com- 
pelled to yield to the patriotism and eloquence of his 
adversary. ‘Their most famous controversy was that 
which related to the crown. A little after the battle 
of Cheronea, Demosthenes was commissioned to re- 
pair the fortifications of Athens. He expended, in the 
performance of this task, thirteen talents, ten of which 
he received from the public treasury, while the remain- 
ing three were generously given from his own private 
purse. As amark of public gratitude for this act of 
liberality, Ctesiphon proposed to the people to decree 
a crown of gold to the orator. Auschines immediately 
preferred an impeachment against Ctesiphon, alleging 
that such a decree was an infringement of the estab- 
lished laws of the republic, since Demosthenes still held 
some public offices, and his accounts had not therefore 
been settled, and besides, since he was not such a friend 
to the state as Ctesiphon had represented him to be, 
who had, therefore, put upon record documents of a 
false and erroneous character. Demosthenes, on whom 
the attack was virtually made, appeared in defence of 
the accused. This celebrated cause, after having been 
delayed for some time in consequence of the troubles 
attendant on the death of Philip, was at last brought 
toa hearing. Ability and eloquence was displayed on 
both sides, but the palm was won by Demosthenes ; 
and his rival, being found guilty of having brought an 
unjust accusation, was obliged to undergo the punish- 
ment he had intended for Ctesiphon, and was banished 
from his country. It is stated by Photius (Bzblioth., 
vol. 2, p. 493, ed. Bekker), that ASschines, when he 
left Athens, was followed and assisted by Demosthe- 
nes, and that, upon the latter’s offering him consolation, 
he replied, ‘‘ How shall I be able to bear my exile 
from a city, in which I leave behind me enemies more 
generous than it is possible to find friends in any other.” 
Plutarch, however, ascribes this very answer to De- 
mosthenes, when his opponents made a similar offer to 
him as he was departing from Athens into exile. A‘s- 
_ chines retired to Asia with the intention of presenting 
himself before Alexander ; but the death of that mon- 
arch compelled him to change his views, and take up 
his residence at Rhodes. Here he opened a school of 
eloquence, and commenced his lectures by reading the 
_two orations which had been the occasion of his banish- 
it. His hearers loudly applauded his own speech ; 
when he came to that of Demosthenes, they were 
hrown into transports of admiration. ‘ What would 
y have said,” exclaimed A%schines, according to the 
common account, ‘had you heard Demosthenes him- 
self pronounce this oration?”? The statement of Pho- 
tius, however, is different from this, and certainly more 
‘ probable. The auditors of Auschines at Rhodes ex- 
___ pressed, as he informs us, their surprise that a man of 
__ so much ability should have been overcome by De- 
mosthenes : ‘‘ Had you heard that wild beast (rov. Oy- 
piov éxeivov),” exclaimed Aischines, “‘ you would have 
ceased to be ata loss on this head.” (ed Axovcare Tod 
Onypiov éxeivov ob dy ipiv rodto Aropnto. 
lioth., vol. 1, p. 20, ed. Bekker.) He subsequently 
sferred his school from Rhodes to Samos, where 
d at the age of 75 years. We have only three 
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were his sole remaining productions, even at an early 
period, since Photius states, that it was customary to 
designate these speeches by the name of ‘‘ the Graces 
of Auschines.” ‘The most celebrated of these ha- 
rangues is the one ostensibly directed against Ctesi- 
phon, but im reality against Demosthenes. It is re- 
markable for order, clearness, and precision, and was 
selected by Cicero to be translated into Latin.—The 
Abbé Barthelemy makes the eloquence of Auschines to 
be distinguished by a happy flow of words, by an abun- 
dance and clearness of ideas, and ‘by an air of great 
ease, which arose less from art than nature. ‘The an- 
cient writers appear to agree in this, that the manner 
of Auschines is softer, more insinuating, and more del- 
icate than that of Demosthenes, but that the latter is 
more grave, forcible, and convincing. The one has 
more of address, and the other more of strength and 
energy. The one endeavours to steal, the other to 
force, the assent of his auditors. In the harmony and 
elegance, the strength and beauty of their language, 
both are deserving of high commendation, but the fig- 
ures of the one are finer, of the other bolder. In De- 
mosthenes we see a more sustained effort, in A‘schi- 
nes vivid, though momentary, flashes of oratory.— Be- 
sides the speeches above mentioned, twelve epistles 
are attributed to Aschines, which he is supposed to 
have written from Rhodes. Photius makes the num- 
ber only nine, and states that they were called, from 
this circumstance, the Muses of schines. One of 
the best editions of Aschines is that of Wolf, con- 
taining also the orations of Demosthenes. It was first 
printed at Basle by Oporinus, afterward at the same 
place in 1549 and 1572, at Venice in 1550, and at 
Frankfort in 1604, The orations of A¢schines are also 
contained in Reiske’s excellent edition of the Greek 
Orators, Lips., 1770, &c., 12 vols. 8vo, and in the val- 
uable London edition, recently published, of the works 
of Demosthenes and schines, 10 vols. 8vo, 1827. To 
these may be added the edition of Foulkes and Friend, 
Oxon., 1696, Svo, and that of Stock, Dublin, 1769, 2 
vols. 8vo. ‘These last two editions, however, contain 
merely the orations of Auschines and Demosthenes re- 
specting the crown. ‘The epistles were published sep- 
arately by Sammet, Lips., 1771, 8vo.—III. The au- 
thor of a harangue entitled Deliaca, which some have 
attributed to the orator Auschines. (Dzog. Laert.)— 
IV. An Arcadian, a disciple of Isocrates. (Jd.)—V.A 
Mytilenean, surnamed the scourge of orators, AyTopo- 
peaotté. (Id.)—VI. A native of Neapolis, and member 
of the Academic sect. (Cic. Or.,1, 11.)—VII. Ana- 
tive of Miletus, and orator, whose style of speaking is 
represented by Cicero as of the florid and Asiatic kind. 
(Cie. Brut., c. 95.)—VIII. An Athenian physician who 
cured the quinsy, affections of the palate, cancers, &c., 
by employing the cinders of excrements. (Plin., 28, 4.) 
—IX. A distinguished individual among the Eretrians, 
who disclosed to the Athenians the treacherous designs 
of some of his countrymen, when the former had march- 
ed to their aid against the Persians. (Herod., 6, 100.) 
Escurion, I. a Mytilenean poet, intimate with 
Aristotle. He accompanied Alexander in his Asiatic 
expedition. Consult Vossius de Poet. Grec.—ll. An 
Iambic poet of Samos. He is mentioned by Atheneus 
(7, 296, e, and 8, 335, c), and also by Tzetzes, in his 
scholia on Lycophron (v. 688-9). Some of his verses 
are preserved by Atheneus and in the Anthology. 
(Compare Jacobs, ad Anthol., vol. 1, part 1, p. 385.) 
—III. A physician, preceptor to Galen, and of whom 
the latter speaks with high eulogium. He ey 
a work on husbandry, &c., which is cited by Pliny, 
and also by Varro, Kk, R.,1,1. 0 | af 
ZEscuYius, a celebrated tragic writer, son of Eu- 
phorion, born of a noble family at Eleusis in Attica, 
in the fourth year of the sixty-third Olympiad, B.C. 


525. (Compare Vit. Anonym. given in Stanley’s ed., 
tie 63 
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and the Arundel Marbles.) Pausanias (1, 14) records 

a story of his boyhood, professedly on the authority of 
the poet himself, that, having fallen asleep while watch- 
ing the clusters of grapes in a vineyard, Bacchus ap- 
peared to him, and bade him turn his attention to tragic 
composition. ‘This account, if true, shows that his 
mind was, at a very early period, enthusiastically 
struck with the exhibitions of the infant drama. An 
impression like this, acting upon his fervid imagination, 
would naturally produce such a dream as is described. 
To this same origin must, no doubt, be traced the 
‘common account relative to AJschylus, that he was 
accustomed to write under the influence of wine; and 
in confirmation of which Lucian (Demosth. Encom.— 
ed. Bip.—vol. 9, p. 144) cites the authority of Callis- 
thenes, and Atheneus (10, 33) that of Chameleon. 
The inspiration of Bacchus, in such a case, can mean 
nothing more than the true inspiration of poetry. 
(Mohnike, Litt. der Gr. und Rém., vol. 1, p. 359.) 
At the age of twenty-five, Hschylus made his first 
public attempt as a tragic author, in the 70th Olympiad, 
B.C. 499. (Suid. in Aicy.—Clinton’s Fasti Hellen- 
ici, p. 21, 2d ed.) The next notice which we have of 
him is in the third year of the 72d Olympiad, B.C. 490, 
when, along with his two celebrated brothers Cynegi- 
rus and Aminias, he was graced at Marathon with the 
praises due to pre-eminent bravery, being then in his 
35th year. (Marm. Arund., No. 49.—Vit. Anonym.) 
Six years after that memorable battle, he gained his 
first tragic victory. Four years after this was fought 
the battle of Salamis, in which Auschylus took part 
with his brother Aminias, to whose extraordinary valour 
the dpioreia were decreed. (Herod., 8, 93.—Ailian, 
Var. Hist.,5,19.) Inthe following year he served in 
the Athenian troops at Platea. Eight years afterward 
(Argument. ad Pers.) he gained the prize with a te- 
tralogy, composed of the Perse, the Phineus, the 
Glaucus Potniensis, and the Prometheus Ignifer, a 
satyric drama (or, to give their Greek titles, the Ilép- 
oat, Divert¢, TAad«xo¢ Morvievc, and Upounbeve rupod- 
po¢). The latter part of the poet’s life is involved in 
much obscurity. (Compare Blomfield, ad Pers. pref., 
p-xxu.—Id.ad Arg.in Agamem., p. xix. et xx.— Bockh, 
de Grac. Trag. Princip., c. 4, seqg.) That he quitted 
Athens and died in Sicily, is agreed on all hands, but 
the time and cause of his departure are points of 
doubt and conjecture. It seems that Auschylus had 
laid himself open to a charge of profanation, by too 
boldly introducing on the stage something connected 
with the mysteries. According to Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, he was tried and acquitted of the charge (év 
"Apeiy may KplOetc, obTw¢ adeicOn, érideiEac abrov 
pn weuvnuévov.—Clem. Alex. Strom., 2). The more 
romantic narrative of lian (Var. Hist., 5,19) informs 
us, that the Athenians stood ready to stone him to 
death, when his brother Aminias, who interceded for 
him, dexterously dropped his robe and showed the stump 
of his own arm lost at the battle of Salamis. _ This act of 
fraternal affection and presence of mind had the desired 
effect on the quick and impulsive temper of the Athe- 
nians, and schylus was pardoned. But the peril 
which he had encountered, the dread of a multitude 
ever merciless in their superstitions, indignation at the 
treatment which he had received, joined, in all likeli- 
hood, to feelings of vexation and jealousy at witnessing 

_ the preference occasionally given to young and aspi- 
_ Ying rivals, were motives sufficiently powerful to induce 
the proud-spirited poet to abandon his native city, and 
seek a retreat in the court of the munificent and lite- 
4 rary Hiero, prince of Syracuse. (Vit. Anonym.— 
: Pausan., 1, 2.—Plut. de Exil., Op.,vol. 8, p. 385, ed. 
Reiske.) This must have been before the second year 
_of the 78th Olympiad, B.C. 467, for in that year Hiero 
died. The author of the anonymous life of Aschylus, 
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spect for so illustrious a sojourner, interred him with 


_ Which has me down to us, mentions, among other 
‘reasons fo oluntary banishment, a victory obtained 
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over him by Simonides, in an elegiac contest; and, 
what is more probable, the success of Sophocles, who 
carried off from him the tragic prize, according to the 
common account, in the 78th Olympiad, B.C. 468. 
Plutarch, in his life of Cimon, confirms the latter 
statement. Ifso, Auschylus could not have been more 
thar\a year in Sicily before Hiero’s death. The com- 
mon account, relative to the cause which drove the poet 
from his country, is grounded upon an obscure allusion 
in Aristotle’s Ethics, explained by Clemens Alexandri- 
nus and Ailian. In Sicily, Av’schylus composed a 
drama, entitled Aina, to gratify his royal host, who 
had recently founded a city of that name. During the 
remainder of his life, it is doubtful whether he ever re- 
turned to Athens. If he did not, those pieces of his, 
which were composed in the interval, might be exhibit- 
ed on the Athenian stage under the care of some friend 
or relation, as was not unfrequently the case. Among 
these dramas was the Orestean tetralogy (Argument. 
ad Agamem.—Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran., 1155), which 
won the prize in the second year of the 80th Olympiad, 
B.C. 458, two years before his death. At any rate, 
his residence in Sicily must have been of considerable 
length, as it was sufficient to affect the purity of his 
language. We are told by Atheneus, that many Si- 
cilian words are to be found in his later plays. dis- 
chylus certainly has some Sicilian forms in his extant 
dramas: thus weddpovoc, medaixputor, meddopol, pdo- 
oor, wad, &c., for petdporoc, peTaiyulol, peTéewpot, { 
peilov, untep, &c. (Comp. Blomfield, Prom. Vinct., . 
277, Gloss., and Bockh, de Trag. Grac.,c. 5.) The 
poet died at Gela, in the 69th year of his age, in the 
81st Olympiad, B.C. 456. His death, if the common 
accounts be true, was of a most singular nature. Sit- 
ting motionless, in silence and meditation, in the fields, 
his head, now bald, was mistaken for a stone by an 
eagle, which happened to be flying over him with a 
tortoise in her claws. The bird dropped the tortoise to 
break the shell; and the poet was killed by the blow. 
It is more than probable, however, that this statement 
is purely fabulous, and that it was invented in order to 
meet a supposed prophecy, that he would receive his 
death from on high. The Geloans, to show their re- 


much pomp in the public cemetery.—Aischylus is said 
to have composed seventy dramas, of which five were 
satyric, and to have been thirteen times victor. The 
account of Pausanias, however, would almost imply a | 
larger proportion of satyric dramas. In fact, consid- 
erable discrepance exists respecting the number of 
plays ascribed to Alschylus. Only seven of his trage- 
dies remain, together with fragments of others pre- 
served in the citations of the grammarians, and two 
epigrams in the Anthology. ‘The titles of the dramas 
which have reached us are as follows: 1. Ilpouned¢ 
Seonarne (Prometheus Vinctus). 2. ‘Exra& éxt O7nba¢ 
(Septem contra Thebas). 3. Ilépoae (Persa). 4. — 
"Ayapéuvon (Agamemnon). 5. Xongopor (Choépho- — 
r@). 6. Etpévidec(Eumenides). 7. ‘Inérideg (Sup- 
plices). A short account of each of these will be — 
given towards the close of the present article. This — 
great dramatist was the author of the fifth form of — 
tragedy. (Vid. Theatrum.) He added asecond actor 
to the locutor of Thespis and Phrynichus, and thus 
troduced the dialogue. He abridged the immode 
length of the choral odes, making them more subservient 
to the main interest of the plot, and expanded the short 
episodes into scenes of competent extent. To these 
improvements in the economy of the drama, he addec 
the decorations of art in its exhibition. A regular 
stage (Vitruv. Pref., lib.7), with appropriate scenery 
was erected; the actors were furnished with becom 
dresses, and raised to the stature of the heroes : 

sented by the thick-soled cothurnus (Horat., Ep. ad 
Pis., 280); while the face was brought to the heroic 
cast by a mask of “— size & _strongly- 
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marked character, which was also so contrived as to 
give power and distinctness to the voice. He paid 
great attention to the choral dances, and invented sev- 
eral figure-dances himself. Among his other improve- 
ments, is mentioned the introduction of a practice, 
which subsequently became established as a fixed and 
essential rule, the removal of all deeds of bloodshed 
and murder from the public view (Philostr., Vit. 
Apollon., 6, 11), a rule only violated on one occasion, 
namely, by Sophocles in his play of the Ajax. In 
short, so many and so important were the alterations 
and additions of A®schylus, that he was considered by 
the Athenians as the Father of Tragedy (Philostr., l. 
c.), and, as a mark of distinguished honour paid to 
his merits, they passed a decree, after his death, that 
a chorus should be allowed to any poet who chose to 
re-exhibit the dramas of Auschylus. (Philostr., 1. c.) 
Aristophanes alludes to this custom of re-exhibiting 
the plays of Auschylus in the opening of the Achami- 
ans (v. 9, segq.). Quintilian, however (10, 1), assigns 
a very different reason for this practice, and makes it 
to have been adopted for the purpose of presenting 
these dramas ina more correct form than that in which 
they were left by the author himself. What authority 
he had for such an assertion, does not now appear. 
In philosophical sentiments, ®schylus is said to have 
been a Pythagorean. (Cic. Tusc. Disp., 2,9.) Inhis 
extant dramas the tenets of this sect may occasionally 
be traced; as, deep veneration in what concerns the 
gods (Agamem., 371), high regard for the sanctity of 
an oath and the nuptial bond (Humen., 217), the im- 
mortality of the soul (Choéph., 321), the origin of 
names from imposition and not from nature (Agamem., 
682.—Prom. Vinct., 84, 742), the importance of num- 
bers (Prom. Vinct., 468), the science of physiognomy 
(Agamem., 797), the sacred character of suppliants 
(Suppl:, 351.—Eumen., 233), &c. A’schylus, - ob- 
serves Schlegel (Dram, Lut., p. 135, seqq.), must be con- 
sidered as the creator of tragedy ; it sprang forth from his 
head in complete armour, like Minerva from the brain 
of Jove. He clothed it as became its dignity, and not 
only instructed the chorus in the song and the dance, 
but came forward himself as an actor. (Alheneus, 1, 
22.) He sketches characters with a few bold and 
powerful strokes. THis plots are extremely simple. 
He had not yet arrived at the art of splitting an action 
into parts numerous and rich, and distributing their 
complication and denouement into well-proportioned 
steps. Hence in his writings there often arises a ces- 
sation of action, which he makes us feel still more by 
his unreasonably long choruses. But, on the other 


_hand, all his poetry displays a lofty and grave disposi- 


tion. No soft emotions, but terror alone remains in 
him; the head of Medusa is held up before the petrified 
His method of considering destiny is ex- 
tremely harsh ; it hovers over mortals in allits gloomy 
-Magnificence. The buskin of Auschylus has, as it 
were, the weight of brass; on it none but gigantic 
It almost seems to cost him 
in effort to paint mere men ; he frequently brings gods 
on the stage, particularly the Titans, those ancient 

ities who shadow forth the dark primeval powers of 
‘nature, and who had long been driven into Tartarus, 
beneath a world governed in tranquillity. In con- 
formity with the standard of his dramatis persone, he 
seeks to swell out the language which they employ to 
a colossal size; hence there arise rugged compound 
words, an over-multitude of epithets, and often an ex- 


treme intricacy of syntax in the choruses, which is the | 


cause of great obscurity. He is similar to Dante and 


_ Shakspeare in the peculiar strangeness of his imagina- 


tions and expressions 

in that terrible gra 
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he freedom of Greec 

its first strength, wit 
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seems to be proudly penetrated. He had lived to be 
an eyewitness of the greatest and most glorious event 
of which Greece could boast, the defeat and destruction 
of the enormous hosts of the Persians under Darius and 
Xerxes, and had fought with distinguished valour in 
the combats of Marathon and Salamis. In the Perse, 
and the Seven against Thebes, he pours forth a warlike 
strain; the personal inclination of the poet for the life 
of a hero beams forth in a manner which cannot be 
mistaken. ‘The tragedies of A‘schylus are, on the 
whole, one proof among many, that in art, as in nature, 
gigantic proportions precede those of the ordinary 
standard, which then grow less and less, till they reach 
meanness and insignificance ; and also that poetry, on 
its first appearance, is always next to religion in esti- 
mation, whatever form the latter may take among the 
race of men then existing. ‘The tragic style of Ais- 
chylus is far from perfect (compare Porson, Prelect. 
in Eurip., p. 6), and frequently deviates into the Epic 
and the Lyric, elements not qualified to harmonize 
with the drama. He is often abrupt, disproportioned, 
and harsh. It was very possible that more skilful 
tragic writers might compose after him, but he must 
always remain unsurpassed in his almost superhuman 
vastness, since even Sophocles, his more fortunate 
and more youthful rival, could not equal him in this. 
The latter uttered a sentiment concerning him by 
which he showed himself to have reflected on the art 
in which he excelled. ‘* A’schylus does what is right, 
but without knowing it.” Simple words, which,-how- 
ever, exhaust. all that we understand by a genius which 
produces its effects unconsciously. (Theatre of the 
Greeks, p. 114, seqgq., 2d ed.)—It only remains to 
give a brief account of the tragedies. of Auschylus 
which have reached us entire. 1. Ilpoumfede deopo- 
tn¢ (‘‘ Prometheus in chains”). All the personages 
of this tragedy are divinities, and yet the piece, not- 
withstanding, carries with it an air of general interest, 
for it involves the well-being of the human race. The 
subject is Prometheus, punished for having been the 
benefactor of men in stealing for them the fire from 
the skies; or, to express the same idea in a moral 
point of view, it is strength and decision of character 
struggling against injustice and adversity. In this 
drama, which stands alone of its kind, we recognise, 
amid strength and sublimity of conception, a wild and 
untutored daring, which betrays the rudeness of early 
tragedy, and the infancy of the art. The scenery is 
awfully terrific: the lonely rock frowning over the 
waves, the stern and imperious sons of Pallas and 
Styx holding up Prometheus to its rifted side while 
Vulcan fixes his chains, Oceanus on his hippogriff, the 
fury of the whirlwind, the pealing thunder, and Prome- 
theus himself undismayed amid the warfare of the ele- 
ments, and bidding defiance even to the monarch of 
the skies, present a picture pregnant with fearful in- 
terest, and worthy the genius of .@schylus. ‘This 
drama was translated into Latin by the poet Attius, 
some fragments of whose version are preserved for us 
by Cicero (Tusc. Quest., 2, 10). The question rela- 


tive to the remaining pieces of the Tetralogy, of which 
this play formed a part, may be seen discussed in 
Schiitz’s edition of A’schylus (vol. 5, p. 120, segq.).— 
2. "Extra ént O7fbac (“The Seven Chiefs against 
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on the events which preceded it, viz., the ‘Laius,”’ the 
“‘(CEdipus,” and the “ Sphinx.” Some critics, how- 
ever, make the last to have been a satyric drama.— 
--3. Tlépcau (“The Persians”). This piece is so 
called because the chorus is composed of aged Per- 
sians. The subject is purely an historical one: it is 
the defeat of the naval armament of Xerxes. This 
play was performed eight years after the battle of Sal- 
amis, and it has been considered by some a defect 
that so recent an event should have been represented 
on the stage. But, as Racine has remarked in the 
preface to Bajazet, distance of place supplies the want 
of distance of time. The scene is laid at Susa, be- 
fore the ancient structure appropriated to the great 
council of state, and near the tomb of Darius. The 
shade of this monarch comes forth from the sepulchre, 
for the purpose of counselling Xerxes to cease from 
the war against a people whom the gods protect. ‘The 
piece contains great beauties ; every instant the trouble 
of the Persians increases, and the interest augments. 
By some it has been supposed to have been written 
with a political intent, the poet endeavouring, by an 
animated description of the pernicious effects of an 
obstinate pride, and by filling the spectators with a 
malignant compassion for the vanquished Xerxes, in- 
directly disposing, them to break off the war which 
Themistocles wished to prolong.—4. ’Ayayéuvov 
(‘Agamemnon’). This prince, returning from the 
siege of Troy with his female captive Cassandra, is as- 
sassinated by Clytemnestra and A¥gisthus. The part 
of Cassandra, who predicts the woes that are about to 
fall upon the house of Agamemnon, forms the chief 
interest of the piece, and is one of the finest that has 
ever been conceived. The commencement of this 
tragedy is somewhat languid, but as the play ret 
allismovement and feeling.—5. Xon@dpor (‘The Choe- 
phore”). This drama is so entitled, because the cho- 
rus, composed of female Trojan captives, slaves of 
Clytemnestra, are charged with the office of bringing 
the liquor for making libations at the tomb of Agamem- 
non (yo7, a labation, and dépu, tobring). The subject of 
the piece is Orestes avenging the death of Agamemnon 
on Clytemnestra and her paramour. When this horri- 
ble deed has been accomplished, the parricide is deliv- 
ered over to the Furies, who disturb his reason. 
“The spirit of Alschylus,” observes Potter, “shines 
through this tragedy ; but a certain softening of grief 
hangs over it, and gives it an air of solemn magnifi- 
cence.” The characters of Orestes and Electra are 
finely supported.—6. Exyuévidec (“The Eumenides,” 
or ‘‘ Furies”). This play derives its name from the 
circumstance of the chorus being composed of Furies 
who pursue Orestes. The latter pleads his cause be- 
fore the Areopagus, and is acquitted by the vote of 
Minerva. This drama is remarkable for its violation 
of the unity of place, the scene being first laid at Del- 
phi and afterward at Athens. Miller has written a 
very able work on the scope and character of this pro- 
duction, in which he discusses incidentally some of 
the most important points connected with the Greek 
drama. As regards the object which the poet had in 
view when composing the piece, he considers it to be 
a political one. Aischylus was a zealous partisan of 
Aristides, and opponent of Themistocles, and evident 
symptoms of this partiality are to be found in some of 
_ his plays. As an Athenian citizen and patriot, the 

' poet on every occasion recommends to his countrymen 
temperance and moderation in their enjoyment of dem- 
ocratic liberty, and in their ambitious schemes against 
the rest of Greece. The party of Themistocles had 
made themselves obnoxious, in these respects, to the 
patriotic feelings of Aischylus; and a demagogue 
named Ephialtes, having attacked the authority of the 
venerable court of the Areopagus, the poet in this play 
of the Eumenides appeared in its defence, and strove 
to save this celet institution, though ineffectually, 
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from the levelling doctrines of the day. Pollux informs 
us, that the tragic chorus, up to the time when this 
play was first represented, consisted of fifty persons, 
but that the terror occasioned by a chorus of fifty furies 
caused a law to be passed, fixing the tragie chorus, for 
the time to come, at fifteen, and the comic chorus at 
twenty-four. (Jul. Pol., 4,110.) Pollux evidently is 
in error here. The number of choreute for the whole 
tetralogy consisted of fifty (originally, as Miller thinks, 
of forty-eight), and these choreute it was the poet’s 
business to distribute into choruses for the individual 
tragedies and satyric drama composing the tetralogy. 
Pollux, therefore, in all probability, misconceived 
something which he had learned relative to the number 
of choreute for the whole tetralogy, of which number 
at least three fourths were on the stage at the end of 
the Eumenides. But this was done in order to afford 
the people a splendid and expressive spectacle ; neither 
were the choreute thus combined all habited as furies. 
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| (Miller, Eumenides, p. 52, segg.)—With regard to 


the number of the tragic chorus in each particular 
play, it may be remarked, that Sophocles first brought 
in fifteen, the previous number having been twelve, 
and that Auschylus employed only twelve in more than 
one of his dramas, although in others very possibly he 
adopted the number so extended by Sophocles. (Con- 
sult the remarks of Miller, Eumen., p. 58.)—This play 
did not prove, at first, very successful. It was altered 
by the poet, and reproduced some years after, during 
his residence in Sicily, when it carried off the prize. 
—7. ‘Ixéridec (“ The Female Suppliants”). Danaiis 
and his daughters solicit and obtain the protection of 
the Argives against A’gyptus and his sons. _ This play 
forms one of the feeblest productions of Auschylus. ; 
It possesses one remarkable feature, that the chorus ! 
acts the principal part. ‘The scene is near the shore, 

in an open grove, close to the altar and the images of 

the gods presiding over the sacred games, with a view 

of the sea and the ships of A%gyptus on one side, and 

of the towers of Argos on the other; with hills, and © 
woods, and vales, a river flowing between them.—We i 
have no good edition, as yet, of all the plays of A‘schy- : 
lus. That of Schttz, Hale, 1808-21, 5 vols. 8vo, } 
although useful in some respects, is not held in very 
high estimation ; neither is that of Butler, Cantab., 
1809, 8 vols. 8vo, regarded with a very favourable eye 
by European scholars. Wellauer’s edition, also, Lips., 
1823-1831, 3 vols. 8vo, though highly lauded by some, 
is far from being satisfactory to all. The edition by 
Scholefield, Cantab., 1828, 8vo, is useful, but unpre- 
tending, being designed principally for college-lectures. 
The best editions of the separate plays are those of — 
Blomfield, as far as they extend, comprising, namely, 
the Prometheus, Septem contra Thebas, Agamemnon, 
Perse, and Choéphore. His edition of the Perse, 
however, was very severely handled by Seidler, in one 
of the German reviews, though the edge of the critique 
was in a great measure blunted by the personal feeling” 
visible throughout. ‘The editions of Dr. Blomfield ap- 
peared originally from the Cambridge press, but after- — 
ward from that of London. ‘The first of the series, — 
the Prometheus, came forth in 1810. Miiller’s edition _ 
of the Ewmenides, appended to the dissertations above _ 
alluded to, is an excellent and scholar-like performance, - 
though it provoked the ire of Hermann and his school, — 
having been severely criticised by him and one of his 
disciples. A translation of it appeared from the Cam- 
bridge press in 1835, ‘ 

Zé scu.arios, son of Apollo and the nymph Coronis, 
and god of the healing art. Pausanias (2, 26) gives 
three different accounts of his origin, on which our lim- 
its forbid us to dwell. The one of these that has been 
followed by Ovid, makes Coronis to have been unfaith- 
ful'to Apollo, and to have been, in consequence, put to 
death by him, the offspring of her womb aates Pee 
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information respecting the unfaithfulness of Coronis, 
from a raven, and the angry deity is said by Apollodo- 
rus to have changed the colour of the raven from white 
to black, as a punishment for his unwelcome officious- 
ness. As Coronis, in Greek, signifies a crow, hence 
another fable arose that Ausculapius had sprung from 
an egg of that bird, under the figure of a serpent. The 
first of the accounts given by Pausanias makes the 
birthplace of Ausculapius to have been on the borders 
of the Epidaurian territory ; the second lays the scene 
in Thessaly; the third in Messenia. A%sculapius was 
placed, at an early age, under the care of the centaur 
Chiron. Being of a quick and lively genius, he made 
such progress as soon to become not only a great phy- 
sician, but at-length to. be reckoned the god and invent- 
or of medicine, though the Greeks, not very careful of 
consistency in the history of those early ages, gave to 
Apis, son of Phoroneus, the glory of having invented 
the healing art. Asculapius accompanied Jason in 
his expedition to Colchis, and in his medical capacity 
was of great service to the Argonauts. He married 
Epione, whom some call Lampetia, by whom he had 
two sons, Machaon and Podalirius, and four daughters, 
Hygiea, Augle, Panacea, and Iaso, of whom Hygiea, 
goddess of health, was the most celebrated. In the fab- 
ulous traditions of antiquity, A2sculapius is said to have 
restored many to life. According to Apollodorus (3, 
10, 3), he received from Minerva the blood that flow- 
ed from the veins of Medusa, and with that which pro- 
ceeded from the veins on the left, he operated to the 
destruction of men, while he used that which was ob- 
tained from the veins on the right for the benefit of 
his fellow-creatures. (Compare Heyne, ad Apollod., 
lc.) With this last he brought back to the light’ of 
day Capaneus and Lycurgus, according to some, or 
Eriphyle and Hippolytus according to others, or, as 
other ancient authorities state, Hymeneus, and Glau- 
cus the son of Minos. Jupiter, alarmed at this, and 
fearing, says Apollodorus, lest men, being put in pos- 
session of the means of triumphing over death, might 
cease to render honour to the gods, struck Ausculapius 
with thunder. The common account makes this to 
have been done on the complaint of Pluto. Apollo, 
enraged at the loss of his son, destroyed the Cyclopes 
who had forged the thunderbolts of Jove, for which 
offence the monarch of the skies was about to hurl 
him into Tartarus, but, on the supplication of Latona, 
banished him for a season from Olympus, and compel- 
led him to serve with a mortal (vzd. Admetus and 
Amphrysus).—Thus far we have traced the Greek ac- 
counts respecting Ausculapius. If, however, a careful 
inquiry be instituted, the result will be a decided con- 
viction that the legend of A‘sculapius is one of Orient- 
al origin. According to Sanchoniatho, Ausculapius 
was the same with the Pheenician Esmun, the son of 
Sydyk, called “the just,” and the brother of the seven 
Cabiri. (Sanchon., frag., ap. Euseb., Prep. Evang., 
p. 39.—Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. 13.) Hence 

_ the meaning of Esmun, which signifies “the eighth.” 
(Compare the Schmoun, or Mendes, of Egypt.) The 
_ seven Cabiri are the seven planets; and, in the Egyp- 
_ tian mythology, Phtha is added to them as the eighth. 
 Phtha and Alsculapius, then, are identical, and the lat- 
ter, like the former, though added to the number of the 
Cabiri, becomes in a mysterious sense their parent and 
guide. (Creuzer’s Symbolik, vol. 2, p. 285 and 336.) 

- In Esmun-/@sculapius, then, we have a solar deity, 
personified in his beauty and his weakness, for he is 
the same with the youth of Berytus, who mutilated 
himself and was placed in the number of the gods, and 
in this quality he receives the name of Pwan or Peon, 
“the physician.” He becomes identified also with the 
_beauteous Apollo, for whose son he passes among the 
Greeks ; while, as a mutilated deity, he is the same 


rith the Phrygian tea 1e fair Adonis, and the chain- 
d Hercules of the Ty all varied forms of the 
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same idea. He is the sun, without strength at the 
close of autumn. In all these different points of view, 
we find Ausculapius corresponding to the Egyptian di- 
vinities ; to Horus, to Harpocrates, to Sem, and to the 
god of the earth, Serapis. Egypt was always famed 
for the knowledge possessed by its priests of the heal- 
ing art ; and it always represented its great deities, the 
symbols of the power of nature, as endued with a heal- 
ing influence. (Creuzer’s Symbolik, par Guigniaut, 
vol. 2, p. 337 and 170, seqgg.) Isis receives, in in- 
scriptions, the epithet of “salutary.” (@ruter, p. 83. 
—Fabrett., p. 470.—Reines, col. 1, n. 132.) Serapis, 
whose name frequently occurs by the side of that of his 
spouse, had, at Canopus, a city already famous by its 
temple of Hercules, a sanctuary no less renowned for 
the wonderful cures performed within it, and of which 
a register was carefully preserved. (Strabo, 801.— 
Compare Creuzer, Dionys., 1, p. 122, and Guigniaut’s 
dissertation on the god Serapis, ‘ Sur le Diew Serapis 
et son origine,” p. 20 and 22.) Both of these divin- 
ities, in the scenes figured on the monuments, bear ser- 
pents, or agathodemons, as the emblems of health: 
they carry also the chalice, or salutary cup of nature, 
surrounded by serpents, and which formed, perhaps, the 
most ancient idol connected with their worship. (Creu- 
zens Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 1, p. 818, seqq.) 
One thing at least is certain, that these sacred ser- 
pents were nourished in their temples as living images 
of these deities of health. (Gwigniaut’s Serapis, p. 
19, segg.) ‘The nurture of these national fetichs con- 
sisted in cakes of honey, and such was also the food 
of the serpents consecrated to the powers beneath the 
earth, the divinities of the dead. In fact, the god of 
medicine is, at the same time, a telluric power; and 
it is he that causes the mineral waters, the sources of 
health, to spring from the bosom of the earth. A‘scu- 
lapius, then, is identical, in his essence, with the Ca- 
nopic Serapis: like him, he has for a symbol a vase 
surrounded by serpents, and he was originally this 
same vase, the sacred Canopus. (Compare Creuzer, 
Dionys., p. 220.—Symbolik, par Guigmaut, vol. 1, p. 
415 and 818, seqqg.) It is curious to observe the 
strong analogy that exists between the Oriental wor- 
ship of Serapis, and the Grecian ideas, rites, and usa- 
ges in the case of Ausculapius. At ASgium, in Achaia, 
near the ancient temple of Ilithyia, were to be seen the 
statues of the god and goddess of health, Asclepius 
(Aesculapius) and Hygiea. (Pausan.,7, 23.) At Ti- 
tane, a city of Sicyonia, the first settler of which was, 
according to tradition, Titan, brother of the Sun, Alex- 
anor, the son of Machaon and grandson of Aisculapius, 
had erected a temple to this deity. His statue, at this 
place, was almost entirely enveloped in a tunic of white 
wool, with a mantle thrown over it, so that the face, 
and the extremities of the hands and feet, alone appear- 
ed to view. A‘sculapius was carried, it is said, from 
Epidaurus to Pergamus ; and we are also told that, in 
this Asiatic city, the Acesius of Epidaurus took the 
name of 'Telesphorus. . (Pausan., 2,11.) Now Te- 
lesphorus indicates the autumnal season, the sun that 
has come to his maturity together with the productions 
of the earth, and, consequently, verging to his decline. 
Hence the Arcadians gave to Ausculapius a nurse na- 
med Tygon, an appellation derived probably from the 
Greek tpvyn or tpvyde, and referring tothe labours of 
harvest. A¥sculapius, moreover, according to a tradi- _ 
tion preserved in Attica, offered himself on the exghth 
day for admission into the Eleusinian mysteries, and 
was accordingly initiated. (Philostrat., Vit. Apollon., 
4,18.) He is, in this point of view, the tardy one, the 
last comer assisting at the festival of autumn and the 
harvest. The subterranean powers and the deities of 
death, are also the divinities of sleep. Such, too, is the © 
case with Ausculapius. He gives slumber and repose, 
and by their means bestows health. (Lyd. de Mens., 
p. 78, ed. Schow.) “Hence the custom ohgoing to his 
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temple at Epidaurus for the purpose of sleeping there- 
in, and recovering health by the means which the god 
of health would indicate in a dream to the invalids. 
(Compare Sprengel, Gesch. der Medicin., vol. 1, p. 107, 
seqq.) The ancient A®sculapius, introduced at an 
early period into the religion of Samothrace, appeared 
at first in Greece under a form closely assimilated to 
that of the vase-gods, dwarfs, or pigmies, that were 
accustomed to be enveloped in garments, and to which 
was attributed a magic influence. (Creuzer’s Sym- 
bolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 2, 'p. 310, seqg.) In these 
mysterious idols, the richness of hidden meaning was 
as great as the mode of decking the exterior was whim- 
sical. The spirit of the old Pelasgic belief would 
seem, however, to have been continually employed in 
decomposing, as it were, this body of ideas united in 


one particular symbol, and in individualizing each for 
itself It was thus that, by degrees, there arose round 


the god of medicine a cortége of genii, of both sexes, 
regarded either as his wives, or as his sons and daugh- 

ters, or even as his grandchildren. In the sculptured 
representations of Ausculapius, to which the develope- 

. ment of Grecian art had subsequently given birth, we 
find the figure.of Jove, a little modified, becoming the 
model of this deity. And yet, though the Grecian 
perception of the beautiful led them to deviate, in gen- 

eral, from the grosser representations of the Pelasgic 
worship, we find them, in the present case, still re- 
taining an attachment for the ancient, and, at the same 
time, more significant and mysterious images. Hence, 

by the side of the new deity is placed one of his per- 
sonified attributes, under the figure of an enveloped 
dwarf. In every quarter, where the Asclepiades (vid. 

that article) taught the principles of the healing art, or 
cured diseases in the temples of their master and re- 
puted father, Ausculapius and his good genit were cel- 
ebrated as saving divinities, on votive tablets, inscrip- 
tions, medals, and gems. ‘The Romans, too, in the 
year of their city 461, in order to be delivered from a 
pestilence, sent a solemn embassy to Mpidaurus to ob- 

tain the sacred serpent nourished at that place in the 
temple of Ausculapius. A temple was likewise erect- 

ed to this deity on an island in the ‘Tiber, where the 
sacred reptile had disappeared among the reeds. (Val. 
Mazx., 1, 8, 2.) Not content with this, however, they 
resolved to have also a family of Asclepiades, and they 
tended to have found it in the house of Acilius.— 

he principal and most ancient temples of A¥sculapi- 

us (‘AokAnrieva), were those at ‘Titane in Sicyonia 
(Pausan,, 2,11); at'Tricca in Thessaly (Strabo, 438) ; 

at Tithorea in Phocis, where he was revered under the 
name of Archegetes (Pawsan., 10, 32); at Mpidaurus 
(Pausan., 2,26); in the island of Cos (Strabo, 657) ; 

at Megalopolis (Pausan., 8, 32); at Cyllene in Elis 
(Pausan., 6, 26); and at Pergamus in Asia Minor 

*  (Pausan., 2, 26). Among all these temples, that of 
Epidaurus was at first the most celebrated, for it was 
from this city that the worship of A%sculapius was car- 
ried into Sicyonia, and also to Pergamus and Oyllene, 
(Pausan., 2,10.) It appears, however, that the tem- 
ple of Cos became in time the most famous of all, since 
the Epidaurians, on one occasion, sent deputies thither, 
(Pausan., 3, 23.) At a more recent period, A%gea, in 
Cilicia, could boast of a temple of Ausculapius which 
was held in high repute. It was here that Apollonius 
of 'T'yana sie many of his impostures. (Philostr., 
on., 1,7.) Constantine destroyed this tem- 
is zeal for Christianity. (Museb., Vit. Con- 
d. Reading, 3, 56.) Almost all these edifices 
ed as sanctuaries, which none of the pro- 
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its walls the most sacred mysteries. (Pausan., 3, 22.) 
The statue of Hygiea, at A%gium in Achaia, could only 
be viewed by the priests. (Pausan., 7, 24.) No fe- 
male was allowed to be delivered, and no sick persons 
were permitted to die, within the environs of the tem- 
ple at Epidaurus. (Pausan., 2, 27.) The temple at 
‘Tithorea was surrounded by a hedge, in the vicinity of 
which no edifice could be erected. ‘The hedge was 
forty stadia from the building itself. (Pawsan., 10, 32.) 
Most of these temples stood in healthy situations. That 
of Cyllene, for example, was situate on Cape Hyrmine, 
in one of the most fertile and smiling countries of the 
Peloponnesus ; while that of Epidaurus, erected, like 
the former, in the immediate neighbourhood of the sea, 
was surrounded by hills covered with the thick foliage 
of groves. (Pausan., 2, 2'7.—Compare Villoison, 
Prolegom., p. uint., and Chandler's Travels, ch. 58, p. 
223.) Others again were built near rivers, or in the 
vicinity of mineral springs ; and it would appear from . 
Xenophon (Mem., 3, 13), that the temple of 2sculapi- 
us at Athens contained within it a source of warm wa- 
ter. ‘The worship rendered to Ausculapius had for its 
ohject the occupying the imaginations of the sick by 
the ceremonies of which they were witnesses, and. the 
exciting them to a sufficient degree in order to produce 
the desired result, For an aceount of these ceremo- 
nies, and the mode of curing that was generally adopt- 


ed, consult Sprengel, Hist. de la Medicine, vol. 1, p. 
154, seqqg.—A%sculapius was sometimes represented 


either standing, or sitting on a throne, holding in one 
hand a staff, and grasping with the other the head of a 
serpent: at his feet a dog lay extended. (Pausan., 2, 
27.—Compare Montfaucon, Antiquité expliq., vol. 1, 
pt. 2, pl. 187, 188.) At Corinth, Megalopolis, and 
Ladon, the god was represented under the form of an 
infant, or rather, perhaps, a dwarf, holding in one hand 
a sceptre, and in the other a pine-cone. (Pausan., 2, 
10.) Most generally, however, he appeared as an old 
man with a flowing beard. (Pausan., 10, 32.) On 
some ancient monuments we see him with one hand 
applied to his beard, and having in the other a knotted 
staff encircled by a serpent. (Minucius Feliz, ed. El- 
menhorst., p. 14.) He oftentimes bears a crown of lau- 
rel (Antichita d’Erool., vol. 5, p. 264, 271.—Maffei, 
Gemm. ant,,2, n. 55), while at his feet are placed, on 
one side, a cock, and, on the other, the head of a ram ; — 
on other occasions, a vulture or an owl. Frequently 
a vase Of circular form is seen below his statues (Hriz- 
z0, Discorso, &c., p. 620), or, according to others, a 
serpent coiled up. (Buonarotti, Osservazions, &c., p. 
201.) _ At other times he has his body encircled by an 
enormous serpent. (T'heodoret. affect. curat. disp.— 
Op. ed. Shulze, vol. 4 and 8, p. 906.) Among all 
‘the symbols with which Asculapius is adomed, the 
serpent plays the principal part. ‘The gems, medals, 
and other monuments of antiquity, connected with the 
worship of this deity, most commonly bear such an 
emblem upon them. (Spanheim, Epist.4, ad Morell., 
p. 217, 218, ed. Lips., 1695.—Compare Knight's In- 
quiry into the Symbolical language of Ancient Art 
and Mythology, § 25.—Class. Journ., vol. 23, p. 13. 
Aisispus, a river of Mysia, in Asia Minor, rising in 
Mount Cotylus, and falling, after a course of 500 sta- 
‘dia, into the Propontis, to the east of the Granicus. 
Strabo (582) conceives, that Homer extended the 
boundaries of Priam’s kingdom to this river, Chish 
(Travels in. Turkey, p. 59) makes the modern na 
'to be the Boklu, but Gossellin gives it as the Sadalder 
(French Strabo, vol. 4, p. 187, not.) 
J@sernvVa, a city of Samnium, in the northen 
of the country, and not far from the western con 
It was situate about twelve miles northwest o! 
anpum, and is mentioned by Livy (Zpit., 
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their firm adherence to the Roman power during the 
war with Hannibal. 1t was subsequently recolonized 
by Augustus and Nero (Front. de Col.), but Strabo 
(239 and 249) makes it a very inconsiderable place, 
having suffered materially in the Marsic war. ‘The 
modern Jsernia is supposed to represent the ancient 
ABsernia. (Cramer’s Anct. Italy, vol. 2, p. 230.) 

Z®son, son of Cretheus and ‘yro. He succeed- 
ed his father in the kingdom of Iolchos, but was de- 
throned by his half-brother Pelias. Auson became the 
father, by Alcimede, of the celebrated Jason, the lead- 
er of the Argonauts. Through fear of the usurper, 
Jason was intrusted to the care of the centaur Chiron, 
and-brought up at a distance from the court of Pelias. 
On his arriving at manhood, however, he came to Iol- 
chos, according to one account, to claim his inherit- 
ance; but, according to another, he was invited by Pe- 
lias to attend a sacrifice to Neptune on the seashore. 

© The result of the interview, whatever may have been 
the cause of it, was an order from Pelias to go in quest 
of the golden fleece. (Vid. Jason.) During the ab- 
sence of Jason on this well-known expedition, the tyr- 
anny of Pelias, according to one version of the story, 
drove Adson and Alcimede to self-destruction ; an act 
of cruelty, to which he was prompted by intelligence 
having been received, that all the Argonauts had perish- 
ed, and by a consequent wish on his part to make him- 
self doubly secure, by destroying the parents of Jason. 
He put to death also their remaining child. (Apollod., 
1,9, 16, seqg.—Diod. Sic., 4, 50.—Hygin., 24.) Ovid, 
however, gives a quite different account of the latter 
days of ASson. According to the poet (Met., 7, 297, 
seqg.), Jason, on his return with Medea, found his 
father Auson still alive, but enfeebled by age ; and the 
Colchian enchantress, by drawing the blood from his 
veins and then filling them with the juices of certain 
herbs which she had gathered for the purpose, restored 
him to a manhood of forty years. ‘The daughters of 
Pelias having entreated Medea to perform the same 
operation on their aged father, she embraced this op- 
portunity of avenging the wrongs inflicted on Jason 
and his parents by the death of the usurper. (Vid. 
Pelias.)~ 

MsonipEs, a patronymic of Jason, as being de- 
scended from A!son. 

ABs6rus, I. a celebrated fabulist, who is supposed 
to have flourished about 620 B.C. (Larcher, Hist. 
@ Herod., Table Chronol., vol. 7, p. 5389.) Much un- 
certainty, however, prevails both on this point, as well 
as in relation to the country that gave him birth. 
Some ancient writers make him to have been a Thra- 
cian. (Compare Mohmke, Gesch. Litt. Gr. und R., 
yol. 1, p. 291.) Suidas states that he was either of 
Samos or Sardis ; but most authorities are in favour 
of his having been a Phrygian, and born at Cotyeum. 
All appear to agree, however, in representing him as 
of servile origin, and owned in succession by several 
masters. ‘The first of these was Demarchus, or, ac- 

_ cording to the reading of the Florence MS., Timar- 
__chus, who resided at Athens, where Ausop, conse- 
quently, must have had many means of improvement 
within his reach. From Demarchus he came into the 
aes 9a of Xanthus, a Samian, who sold him to 

_ admon, a philosopher of the same island, under whose 
roof he ink for a fellow-slave the famous courtesan 
Rhodope. (Herod., 2, 134.) Iadmon subsequently 
gave him his freedom, on account of the talents which 

he displayed, and Avsop now turned his attention to 
foreign travel, partly to extend the sphere of his own 
knowledge, we partly to communicate instruction to 
others. ‘The vehicles in which this instruction was 
conveyed were fables, the peculiar excellence of which 
has caused his name to be associated with this pleas- 
ing branch of composition through every succeeding 
period. Alsop is aid to have visited Persia, Egypt, 
ia Minor, and Greece, ea last of which countries 
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his name was rendered peculiarly famous. The rep- 
utation for wisdom which he enjoyed, induced Cree- 
sus, king of Lydia, to invite him to his court. The 
fabulist obeyed the call, but, after, residing some time 
at Sardis, again journeyed into Greece. At the period 
of his second visit, the Athenians are said to have been 
oppressed by the usurpation of Pisistratus, and to con- 
sole them under this.state of things, Alsop is related 
to have invented for them the fable of the frogs peti- 
tioning Jupiter for a king. The residence of A‘sop 
in Greece at this time would seem to have been a long 
one, if any argument for such an opinion may be 
drawn from a line of Phedrus (3, 14), in which. the 
epithet of senex is applied to the fabulist during the 
period of this his stay at Athens. He returned, how- 
ever, eventually to the court of the Lydian monarch. 
Whether the well-known conversation between Ausop 
and Solon occurred after the return of the former from 
his second journey into Greece, or during his previous 
residence with Croesus, cannot be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained: the latter opinion is most probably the more 
correct one, if we can believe that the interview be- 
tween Solon and Croesus, as mentioned by Herodotus 
(1, 30, seqq.), ever took place. It seems that Solon 
had offended Crasus by the low estimation in which 
he held riches as an ingredient of happiness, and was, 
in consequence, treated with cold indifference. (He- 
rod., 1, 83.) A%sop, concerned at the unkind treat- 
ment which Solon had encountered, gave him the fol- 
lowing advice: ‘A wise man should resolve either 
not to converse with kings at all, or to converse with 
them agreeably.”’ ‘To which Solon replied, ‘‘ Nay, he 
should either not converse with them at all, or con- 
verse with them usefully.” (Plut., Vit. Sol., 28.) The 
particulars of ASsop’s death are stated as follows by 
Plutarch (de sera numinis vindicta, p. 556.—Op. ed. 
Reiske, vol. 8, p. 203.) Croesus sent him to Delphi 
with a large amount of gold, in order to offer a mag- 
nificent sacrifice to Apollo, and also to present four 
mine to each inhabitant of the sacred city. Havin 

had some difference, however, with the people of Del- 
phi, he offered the sacrifice, but sent back the money to 
Sardis, regarding the intended objects of the king’s 
bounty as totally unworthy of it. The irritated Del- 
phians, with one accord, accused him of sacrilege, and 
he was thrown down the rock Hyampea. Suidas 
makes him to have been hurled from the rocks called 
Phedriades, but the remark is an erroneous one, since 
shese rocks were too far from Delphi, and the one from 
which he was thrown was, according to Lucian, in the 
neighbourhood of that city. (Phalaris prior.—Op. 
ed. Bup., vol. 5, p. 46.—Compare Larcher, Hist. d’ He- 
rod., vol. 7, p. 539.) Apollo, offended at this deed, 
sent all kinds of maladies upon the Delphians, who, in 
order to free themselves, caused proclamation to be 
made at all the great celebrations of Greece, that if 
there was any one entitled so to do, who would de- 
mand satisfaction from them for the death of AZsop, 
they would render it unto him. In the third genera- 
tion came a Samian, named Jadmon, a descendant of 
one of the former masters of the fabulist, and the Del- 
phians, having made atonement, were delivered from 
the evils under which they had been suffering. Such 
is the narrative of Plutarch. And we are also in- 
formed, that, to evince the sincerity of their repent- 
ance, they transferred the punishment of sacrilege, for 


the time to come, from the rock Hyampea to that 


named Nauplia. Other accounts, however, inform us, 
that Asop offended the people of Delphi by compa- 
ring them to floating sticks, which appear at a dis- 
tance to be something great, but, on a near approach, 
dwindle away into insignificance, and that he was ac- 
cused, in consequence, of having carried off one of the 


vases consecrated to Apollo. ‘The scholiast on Aris-— 
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had no land, like other people, on the produce of which 
to support themselves, but were compelled to depend 
for subsistence on the remains of the sacrifices. De- 
termined to be revenged on him, they concealed a 
consecrated cup amid his baggage, and, when he was 
some distance from their city, pursued and arrested 
him, ‘The production of the cup sealed his fate, and 
he was thrown: from the rock Hyampea, as already 
mentioned. As they were leading him away to exe- 
cution, he is said to have recited to them the fable of 
‘the eagle and beetle, but without producing any effect. 
The memory of /®sop was highly honoured through- 
out Greece, and the Athenians erected a statue to him 
(Phadrus, 2, Epil., 2, seqq.), the work of the cele- 
brated Lysippus, which was placed opposite those of 
the seven sages. It must be candidly confessed, 
however, that little, if anything, is known with cer- 
tainty respecting the life of the fabulist, and what we 
have thus detailed of him appears to rest on little more 
than mere tradition, and the life which Planudes, a 
monk of the fourteenth century, is supposed to have 
given to the world ; a piece of biography possessing 
few intrinsic claims to our belief. Hence some wri- 
ters have doubted whether such an individual as Av’sop 
ever existed. (Compare Visconti, Iconografia Greca, 
vol. 1, p. 154, where the common opinion is advoca- 


ted.) But, whatever we may think on this head, one 


point at least is certain, that none of the fables which 
at present go under the name of A‘sop were ever 
written by him. ‘They appear to have been preserved 
for a long time in oral tradition, and only collected and 
reduced to writing at a comparatively late period. 
Plato (Phedon.—Op., pt. 2, vol. 3, p. 9, ed. Bekker) 
mforms us, that Socrates amused himself in prison, to- 
wards the close of his life, with versifying some of 
these fables. (Compare Plut. de Aud. Poet., p. 16, c., 
and Wyétenbach, ad loc.) His example found numer- 
ous imitators. A collection of the fables of A®sop, 
as they were called, was also made by Demetrius 
Phalereus (Diog. Laert., 5, 80), and another, between 
150 and 50 B.C., by a certain Babrius. (Compare 
Tyrwhiti, Dissert. de Babrio, Lond., 1776, 8vo.) The 
former of these was probably in prose ; the latter was 
in choliambic verse (vid. Babrius). But the bad taste 
of the grammarians, in a subsequent age, destroyed the 
metrical form of the fables of Babrius, and reduced 
them to prose. To them we owe the loss of a large 
portion of this collection. Various collections of A‘Qso- 
pian fables have reached our times, among which six 
have attained to a certain degree of celebrity. Of 
these the most ancient is not older than the thirteenth 
‘century; the author is unknown. It is called the 
collection of Florence, and contains one hundred and 
ninety-nine fables, together with a puerile life of the 
fabulist by Planudes, a Greek monk of the fourteenth 
century. The second collection was made by an un- 
known hand in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
The monk Planudes formed the third collection. The 
fourth, called the Heidelberg collection, together with 
the fifth and sixth, styled, the former the Augsburg 
collection, the latter that of the Vatican, are the work 
of anonymous compilers. These last three contain 
many of the fables of Babrius reduced to bad prose. 
Besides the collections which have just been enumer- 
ated, we possess one of a character totally distinct 
from the rest. It is a Greek translation, executed in 
the fifteenth century by Michael Andreopulus, from a 
Syriac original, which would appear itself to have been 
nothing more than a translation from the Greek, by a 
Persian named Syntifa. (Scholl, Hist. Litt. Gr., vol. 
1, p. 253.)—As regards the question, whether the fa- 
bles of the Arabian Lokman have served as a proto- 
type for those of Ausop, or otherwise, it may be re- 
marked, that, in the opinion of De Sacy (Biographie 
Universelle, vol. 24, p. 631, s. v. Lokman), the apo- 
logues of the Arabian fabulist are nothing more than 
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an imitation of some of those ascribed to A®sop, and 
that they in no respect bear the marks of an Arabian 
invention. (Compare the observations of Erpenius, 
in the preface to his edition of Lokman, 1615.)— With 
respect to the person of Aisop, it has been generally 
supposed that the statement of Planudes, which makes 
him to have been exceedingly deformed, his head of a 
conical shape, his belly protuberant, his limbs distort- 
ed, &c., was unworthy of credit. Visconti, however, 
supports the assertions of Planudes in this particular, 
from the remains of ancient sculpture. (JIconografia 
Greca, vol. 1, p. 155.)—The' best editions of ASsop 
are the following: that of Heusinger, Lips., 1741, 
8vo; that of Emesti, Lips., 1781, 8vo ; that of Co- 
ray, Paris, 1810, 8vo ; and that of De Furia, Lips., 
1810, 8vo.—II. An eminent Roman tragedian, and 
the most formidable rival of the celebrated Roscius, 
though in a different lime. Hence Quintilian (11, 3) 
remarks, “ Roscius citatior, A’sopus gravior fuit, 
quod ile comedias, hic tragedias egit.”” His surname 
was Clodius, probably from his being a freedman of 
the Clodian or Claudian family. He is supposed to 
have been born in the first half of the seventh century 
of Rome, since Cicero, ina letter written A.U.C. 699 
(Ep. ad Fam., 7, 1), speaks of him as advanced in 
years. Some idea of the energy with which he acted 
his parts on the stage may be formed from the anec- 
dote related by Plutarch ( Vt. Cic., 5), who informs us, 
that on one occasion, as Alsopus was performing the 
part of Atreus, at the moment when he is meditating 
vengeance, he gave so violent a blow with his sceptre 
to a slave who approached, as to strike him lifeless to 
the earth. A circumstance mentioned by Valerius 
Maximus (8, 10, 2), shows with what care Esopus 
and Roscius studied the characters which they repre- 
sented on the stage. Whenever a cause of any im- 
portance was to be tried, and an orator of any emi- 
nence was to plead therein, these two actors were 
accustomed to mix with the spectators, and carefully 
observe the movements of the speakers as well as the 
expression of their countenances. Ausopus, like Ros- 
cius, lived in great intimacy with Cicero, as may be 
seen in various passages in the correspondence of the 
latter. He appeared for the last time in public on 
the day when the theatre of Pompey was dedicated, 
A.U.C. 699, but his physical powers were unequal to 
the effort, and his voice failed him at the very begin- 
ning of an adjuration, “‘ Si sczens fallo.” (Cic., Ep. 
ad Fam.,’7, 1.) He amassed a very large fortune, 
which his son squandered in a career of the most ridic- 
ulous extravagance. It is this son of whom Horace 
(Sat., 2, 3, 239) relates, that he dissolved a costly pearl 
in vinegar, and drank it off. Compare the statement 
of Pliny (9, 59).—III. An engraver, most prob- 
ably of Sigeum. ‘The time when he lived is uncer- 
tain. In connexion with some brother-artist, he made 
a large cup, with a stand and strainer, dedicated by 
Phanodicus, son of Hermocrates, in the Prytaneum at 
Sigeum. (Consult the remarks of Hermann, iiber 
Bockh’s Behandlung der Griech. Inschrift., p. 216—— 
219.) 


southeastern shores of the Baltic Sea. 
origin of their name, from the Teutonic Est, “east,” 
as indicating a community dwelling in the eastern part 
of Germany. (Compare the English Essex, i. e., 
48stsexia.) They carried on a traffic in amber, which 
was found in great abundance along their shores. 
This circumstance alone would lead us to place them 
in a part of modern Prussia, in the country probably 
beyond Dantzic. Tacitus calls their position “ the 
right side of the Suevic” or Baltic “Sea.” It is incor- 
rect to assign them to modern Esthonia. Either this 
last is_a general name for any country lying to the 
east, or else the Esthians of Esthonia came originally 
from what is now Prussia. The A®stii worshipped, 


fHstit, a nation of Germany, dwelling along the — E 
Hence the 


_ tumulus of ASsyetes is, of all others, the spot most re- 


princes and warriors, were not so in reality, but were, 
* for the most part, connected with old religious rites 
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according to Tacitus, the mother of the gods, Hertha, 
and the symbol of her worship was a wild boar. Now, 
as this animal was sacred to Freya, the Scandinavian 
Venus, and as Freya is often confounded with Frigga, 
the mother of the gods in the Scandinavian mythology, 
Tacitus evidently fell into a similar error, and misun- 
derstood his informers. (Tacit., M. G., 45.—Pink- 
erton, Diss. on Scythians, &c., p. 168.). 

ZBstxa, a town of Latium, the site of which remains 
undiscovered. Horace (Od., 3, 29, 6) speaks of it in 
the same line with Tibur, whence it is naturally sup- 
posed to have stood in the vicinity of that place. Pliny 
(3, 5) enumerates AZsula among the Latin towns, which 
no longer existed in his time. Velleius Paterculus 
(1, 14) calls the place A’sulum, and reckons it among 
the colonies of Rome. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, 

. 66.) 
c /EsyETeEs, a Trojan prince, supposed by some to 
have been the parent of Antenor and Ucalegon, while 
others make him to have been descended from a more 
ancient Ucalegon, who had married Ilios, the daughter 
of Laomedon. Homer (J/., 13,427) mentions Alcath- 
ous as the son of Ausyetes, and the son-in-law of An- 
chises, who had given him his eldest daughter Hippo- 
damia in marriage. (Heyne, ad Il., 2, 793.) ‘The 
tomb of Ausyetes is alluded to by Homer (Il., 2, 793), 
and is said by Strabo (599) to have been five stadia dis- 
tant from Troy, and on the road leading to Alexandrea 
Troas. It afforded a very convenient post of observa- 
tion in the Trojan war. Dr. Clarke gives the follow- 
ing account of it (Travels, &c., vol. 3, p. 92, seqq., 
Eng. ed.): ‘Coming opposite to the bay, which has 
been considered as the naval station used by the Greeks 
during the Trojan war, and which is situate on the 
eastern side of the embouchure of the Mender, the eye 
of the spectator is attracted by an object predomina- 
ting over every other, and admirably adapted, by the 
singularity of its form, as well as by the peculiarity 
of its situation, to overlook that station, together 
with the whole of the low coast near the mouth of the 
river. This object is a conical mound, rising from a 
line of elevated territory behind the bay and the mouth 
of the river. It has, therefore, been pointed out as the 
tomb of Ausyetes, and is now called Udjek Tépe. If 
we had never heard or read a single syllable concern- 
ing the war of Troy, or the works of Homer, it would 
have been impossible not to notice the remarkable ap- 
pearance presented by this twmulus, so peculiarly 
placed as a post of observation commanding all ap- 
proach to the harbour and river.’”’ In another part (p. 
198), the same intelligent traveller observes: ‘The 


markably adapted for viewing the Plain of Troy, and 
it is visible in almost all parts of Troas. From its top 
may be traced the course of the Scamander ; the whole 
chain of Ida, stretching towards Lectum; the snowy 
heights of Gargarus, and all the shores of the Helles- 
pont near the mouth of the river, with Sigeeum, and 
the other tumuli upon the coast.” Bryant endeavours 
to show, that what the Greeks regarded as the tombs of 


and customs, and used for religious purposes. (My- 
thology, vol. 2, p. 167, seqg.) Lechevalier, however, 
successfully refutes this. (Beschreibung der Ebene von 
Troja, &c., German transl. by Heyne, p. 129, seqq.) 

Alrwaria. vid. Ilva. 

rH axipes, a son of Mercury, and herald of the Ar- 
gonauts, who obtained from his father the privilege of 
being among the dead and the living at stated times. 
Hence he was called érepyjwepoc xfpvé, from his spend- 
ing one day in Hades, and the next upon earth, alter- 
nately. It is said also that his soul underwent various 


- transmigrations, and that he appeared successively as 


Enuphorbus, son of Panthiis, Pyrus the Cretan, an Elean | 


_ whose name is not known, and Pythagoras. (Schol. | 
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ad Apollon., Arg., 1, 644, ex cod. Paris.—Vol. 2, p.51, 
ed. Brunck.) 

Eruicss, a Thessalian tribe of uncertain but ancient 
origin, since they are mentioned by Homer (IU., 2, 744), 
who states that the Centaurs, expelled by Pirithous from 
Mount Pelion, withdrew to the Authices. Strabo (327 
and 434) says, that they inhabited the Thessalian side 
of Pindus, near the sources of the Peneus, but that their 
possession of the latter was disputed by the Tymphai, 
who were contiguous to them on the Epirotic side of 
the mountain. Marsyas, a writer cited by Stephanus © 
Byzantinus (s. v. Ai@cxia), described the Adthices as a 
most daring race of barbarians, whose sole object was 
robbery and plunder. Lycophron (v. 802) calls Poly- 
sperchon Aifixwv mpduoc. Scarcely any trace of this 
people remained in the time.of Strabo. (Cramer’s An- 
cient Greece, vol. 1, p. 352.) 

ETHIOPIA, an extensive country of Africa, to the 
south of Egypt, lying along the Sinus Arabicus and 
Mare Erythreum, and extending also far inland. An 
idea of its actual limits will best be formed from a view 
of the gradual progress of Grecian discovery in relation 
to this region. Aithiops (Ai@iow) was the expression 
used by the Greeks for everything which had contract- 
ed a dark or swarthy colour from exposure to the heat 
of the sun (aiOw, “to burn,” and én), “the visage’). 
The term was applied also to men of a dark complexion, 
and the early Greeks named all of such a colour A®thi- 
opes, and their country Aithiopia, wherever situated. 
It is more than probable that the Greeks obtained their 
knowledge of the existence of such a race of men from 
the Phoenicians and Egyptians, and that this knowledge, 
founded originally on mere report, was subsequently 
confirmed by actual inspection, when the Greek colo- 
nists along the shores of Asia Minor, in their commer- 
cial intereourse with Sidon and Egypt, beheld there 
the caravans which had come in from Southern Africa. 
Homer makes express mention of the /®thiopians in 
many parts of his poems, and speaks of two divisions 
of them, the Eastern and Western. ‘The explanation 
given by Eustathius and other Greek writers respect- 
ing these two classes of men, as described by the poet, 
cannot be the true one. They make the Nile to have 
been the dividing line (Eustath., p. 1386, ad Hom., Od.,- 
1, 23); but this is too refined for Homer’s geographi- 
cal acquaintance with the interior of Africa. By the 
Eastern Acthiopians he means merely the imbrowned 
natives of Southern Arabia, who brought their wares 
to Sidon, and who were believed to dwell in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the rising sun. The Egyptians were ac- 
quainted with another dark-coloured nation, the Libyans. 
These, although the poet carefully distinguishes their 
country from that of the AXthiopians (Od., 4, 84), still 
become, in opposition to the Eastern, the poet’s West- 
ern Authiopians, the more especially as it remained un- 
known how far the latter extended to the west and 
south. This idea, originating thus in early antiquity, 
respecting the existence of two distinct classes of dark- 
coloured men, gained new strength at a later period. 
In the immense army of Xerxes were to be seen men 
of a swarthy complexion from the Persian provinces in 
the vicinity of India, and others again, of similar visage, 
from the countries lying to the south of Egypt. With — 
the exception of colour, they had nothing in common 
with each other. Their language, manners, physical 
make, armour, &c., were entirely different. Notwith- 
standing this, however, they were both regarded as 
AMthiopians. (Compare Herodotus, 7, 69, seqq., and 3, 
94, seqg.) The A&thiopians of the farther east disap- 
peared gradually from remembrance, while a more in- 
timate intercourse with Egypt brought the Aithiopians 
of Africa more frequently into view, and it is to these, 
therefore, that we now turn our attention.—Aithiopia, 
according to Herodotus, includes the countries above 
Egypt, the present Nubia and Abyssinia. Immediate- 
ly above Syene and ta a ot writer 
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(2, 29), the Aithiopian races begin. As faras the town 
and island of Tachompso, seventy or eighty miles above 
Syene, these are mixed with Egyptians, and higher up 
dwell A2thiopians alone. The /&thiopians he distin- 
guishes into the inhabitants of Meroe and the Macrobii. 
In Strabo (800) and Pliny (6, 29) we find other tribes and 
towns referred to, but the most careful division is that 
by Agatharchides, whose work on the Red Sea is unfor- 
tunately lost, with the exception of some fragments. 
Agatharchides divides them according to their way of 
life. Some carried on agriculture, cultivating the mil- 
let; others were herdsmen; while some lived by the 
chase and on vegetables, and others, again, along the 
sea-shore, on fish and marine animals. ‘The rade tribes 
who lived on the coast and fed on fish are called by 
Agatharchides the Ichthyophaigz. Along both banks of 
the Astaboras dwelt another nation, who lived on the 
roots of reeds growing in the neighbouring swamps: 
these roots they cut to pieces with stones, formed them 
into a tenacious mass, and dried theminthesun. Close 
to these dwelt the Hylophdgi, who lived on the fruits 
of trees, vegetables growing in the valleys, &c. To 
the west of these were the hunting nations, who fed 
on wild beasts, which they killed with the arrow. There 
were also other tribes, who lived on the flesh of the ele- 
phant and the ostrich, the Hlephantophagi and Struth- 
ophigi. Besides these, he mentions another and less 
populous tribe, who fed on locusts, which came in 
swarms from the southern and unknown districts. 
(Agatharch.,de Rubr. Mar.— Geograph. Gr. Min., ed. 
Hudson, vol. 1, p.37, segq-) The accuracy with which 
Agatharchides has pointed out the situation of these 
tribes, does not occasion much difficulty in assimilating 
them to the modern inhabitants of Authiopia. Accord- 
ing to him, they dwelt along the banks of the Astabo- 
ras, which separated them from Meroé; this river is 
the Atbar, or, as it is also called, the Tacazze; they 
must, consequently, have dwelt in the present Shan- 
galla. The mode of life with these people has not in 
the least varied for 2000 years; although cultivated 
nations are situate around them, they have made no 
progress in improvement themselves. Their land be- 
ing unfavourable both to agriculture and the rearing of 
cattle, they are compelled to remain mere hunters. 
Most of the different tribes mentioned by Agatharchi- 
des subsist in a similar manner. The Dobenahs, the 
most powerful tribe among the Shangaillas, still live 
on the elephant and the rhinoceros. The Baasa, in 
the plains of Szre, yet eat the flesh of the lion, the 
wild hog, and even serpents: and farther to the west 
dwells a tribe, who subsist in the summer on the locust, 
and at other seasons on the crocodile, hippopotamus, and 
fish. Diodorus Siculus (3, 28) remarks, that almost all 
these people die of verminous diseases produced by this 
food; and Bruce (Travels, 3d ed., vol. 5, p. 83) makes 
the same observation with respect to the Wazto, on the 
Lake Dambea, who live ‘on crocodiles and other Nile 
animals. Besides these inhabitants of the plains, Authi- 
opia was peopled by a more powerful, and somewhat 
more civilized, shepherd-nation, who dwelt in the caves 
of the neighbouring mountains, namely, the Troglo- 
dyt@. A chain of high mountains runs along the A fri- 
can shore of the Arabian Gulf, which in Egypt are com- 
posed of granite, marble, and alabaster, but farther south 
of a softer kind of stone. At the foot of the gulf these 
mountains turn inward, and bound the southern portion 
of Abyssinia. This chain was, in the most ancient 
times, inhabited by these Troglodyte, in the holes and 
grottoes formed by nature but enlarged by human la- 
bour. These people were not hunters; they were 


Remains of the Troglodyte still exist in the Shipo 
Hazorta, &c., mentioned by Bruce (vol. 4, p. 266). 
A still more celebrated Authiopian nation, and one 
- which has been particularly described to us by Herod- 


sre eT ent haan te Met for an account of | brews of later times, the term Cush clearly belongs to 
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herdsmen, and had their chiefs or princes of the race. | 
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whom, and of the state and city of Meroé, the student 
is referred to these articles respectively. Under the 
latter. of these heads some remarks will also be offered 
respecting the trade of Authiopia.—The early and cu- 
rious belief respecting the A‘thiopian race, that they 
stood highest in the favour of the gods, and that the 
deities of Olympus, at stated seasons, enjoyed among 
them the festive hospitality of the banquet, would seem 
to have arisen from the peculiar relation in which Me- 
roé stood to the adjacent countries as the parent city 
of civilization and religion. Piety and rectitude were 
the first virtues with a nation whose dominion was 
founded on religion and commerce, not on oppression. 
The active imagination, however, of the early Greeks, 
gave a different turn to this feature in the A‘thiopian 
character, and, losing sight of the true cause, or, per- 
haps, never having been.acquainted with it, they sup- 
posed that a race of men, who could endure such in- 
tense heat as they were thought to encounter, must be a 
nobler order of beings than the human family in gen- 
eral; and that they who dwelt so near the rising and 
setting of the orb of day, could not but be in closer 
union than the rest of their species with the inhabitants 
ofthe skies. (Compare Mannert, 10, 103.)-—The Avthi- 
opians were intimately connected with the Egyptians 
in the early ages of their monarchy, and A®thiopian 
princes, and whole dynasties, occupied the throne of 
the Pharaohs at various times, even to a late period 
before the Persian conquest. ‘The Authiopians had 
the same religion, the same sacerdotal order, the 
same hieroglyphic writing, the same rites of sepul- 
ture and ceremonies as the Egyptians. Religious 
pomps and processions were celebrated in common 
between the two nations. The images of the gods 
were at certain times conveyed up the Nile, from their 
Egyptian temples to others in Aithiopia ; and, after the 
conclusion of a festival, were brought back again into 
Egypt. (Diod. Sic., 1, 33.—Eustath., ad Il., 1, 423.) 
The ruins of temples found of late in the countries 
above Egypt (ved. Meroé), and which are quite in the 
Egyptian style, confirm these accounts; they were, 
doubtless, the temples of the ancient Aithiopians. It 
is nowhere asserted that the A‘thiopians and Egyptians 
used the same language, but this seems to be implied, 
and is extremely probable. We learn from Diodorus, 
that the Avthiopians claimed the first invention of the 
arts and philosophy of Egypt, and even pretended to 
have planted the first colonies in Egypt, soon after that 
country had emerged from the waters of the Nile, or 
rather of the Mediterranean, by which it was tradition- 
ally reported to have been covered. The Avthiopians, 
in later times, had political relations with the Ptole- 
mies, and Diodorus saw ambassadors of this nation 
in Egypt in the time of Cesar, or Augustus. An 
Althiopian queen, named Candace, made a treaty with 


‘Augustus, and a princess of the same name is men- 


tioned by St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles. How 
far the dominion of the Aithiopian princes extended 
is unknown, but they probably had at one period pos- 
sessions on the coast of the Red Sea, and relations 
with Arabia. After this we find no farther mention of 
the ancient Acthiopian empire. Other names occur in 
the countries intervening between Egypt and Abys- 


sinia ; and when the term Aathiopian is again met with — 


in a later age, it is found to have been transferred to 


-the princes and people of Habesh. Such is the his- 


tory of Aithiopia among the profane writers. By the 
Hebrews the same people are mentioned frequently 
under the name of Cush, which by the Septuagint 
translators is always rendered AiGiorec, or Atthiopians. 
The Hebrew term is, however, applied sometimes to 
nations dwelling on the eastern shore of the Red Sea, 
and hence a degree of ambiguity respecting its mean- 
ing in some instances. ‘This subject has been amply 
discussed by Bochart and Michaélis. Among the He- 
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the Aithiopians. The AZthiopians, who were con- 
nected with the Hgyptians by affinity and intimate po- 
litical relations, are by the later Hebrew historians 
termed Cush. Thus Tizhakah, the Cushite invader of 
Judah, is evidently Tearchon the A%thiopian leader 
mentioned by Strabo, and the same who is termed 
Tarakos, and is set down by Manetho, in the well- 
known tables of dynasties, as an Aithiopian king of 
Egypt. In the earlier ages the term Cush belonged 
apparently to the same nation or race ; though it would 
appear that the Cush or A‘thiopians of those times oc- 
cupied both sides of the Red Sea. The Cush men- 
tioned by Moses are pointed out by him to be a nation 
of kindred origin with the Egyptians. In the Toldoth 
Beni Noach, or Archives of the sons of Noah, which 
Michaélis (Spicileg. Geogr. Hebr. Ext.) has proved to 
contain a digest of the historical and geographical 
knowledge of the ancient world, it is said, that the Cush 
and the Misraim were brothers, which means, as it is 
generally allowed, nations nearly allied by kindred. 
It is very probable, that the first people who settled in 
Arabia were Cushite nations, who were afterward ex- 
pelled or succeeded by the Beni Yoktan or true Arabs. 
In the enumeration of the descendants of Cush in the 
Toldoth Beni Noach, several tribes or settlements are 
mentioned in Arabia, as Saba and Havila. When the 
author afterward proceeds to the descendants of Yok- 
tan, the very same places are enumerated among their 
settlements. That the Cush had in remote times 
possessions in Asia, is evident from the history of Nim- 
rod, a Cushite chieftain, who is said to have possessed 
several cities of the Assyrians, among which was Ba- 
bel, or Babylon, in Shinar. Long after their departure 
the name of the Cush remained behind them on the 
coast of the Red Sea. It is probable that the name 
of Cush continued to be given to tribes which had suc- 
ceéded the genuine Cushites in the possession of their 
ancient territories in Arabia, after the whole of that 
people had passed into Africa, just as the English are 
termed Britons, and the Dutch race of modern times 
Belgians. In this way it happened, that people, re- 
mote in race from the family of Ham, are yet named 
Cush, as. the Midianites, who were descended from 
Abraham. The daughter of Jethro, the Midianite, is 
termed a Cushite woman. Even in this instance, the 
correspondence of Cush and A%thiopia has been pre- 
served. We find the word rendered Atthiopissa, by 
the Septuagint translators, and in the verses of Eze- 
kiel, the Jewish Hellenistic poet, Jethro is placed in 
Africa, and his people are termed Athiopians. On the 
whole, it may be considered as clearly established, 
that the Cush are the genuine A‘thiopian race, and 
that the country of the Cush is generally in Scripture 
that part of Africa which lies above Egypt. In support 
of these positions may be cited, not only the authority 
of the Septuagint, and the writers already mentioned, 
but the concurring testimony of the Vulgate, and all 
other ancient versions, with that of Philo, Josephus, 
_Eupolemus, and all the Jewish commentators and 
_ Christian fathers. There is only one writer of anti- 
uity on the other side, and he was probably misled 
by the facts which we have already considered. ‘This 
single dissentient is the writer of Jonathan’s Targum, | 
_and on this authority the learned Bochart, supported by | 
some doubtful passages, maintains that the land of Cush 
was situated on the easterm side of the Arabian Gulf. 
It has been satisfactorily shown, however, by the au- 
thors of the Universal History, and by Michaélis, that 
many of these passages require a different version, and 
prove that the land of Cush was ASthiopia. (Prich- 
ard’s Physical History of Man, 2d ed., vol. 1, p. 289, 
seqq.)—As regards the physical character of the ancient 

_ Aithiopians, it may be remarked, that the Greeks com- 
nonly used the term oe nearly as we use that of 
egro: they constantly spoke of the AZthiopians, as 
speak je the negroes, as if they were the blackest | 
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people known in the world. ‘To wash the Authiopian 
white,” was a proverbial expression applied to a hope- 
less attempt. It may be thonght that the term A®thiopi- 
an was perhaps used vaguely, to signify all or many Af- 
rican nations of dark colour, and that the genuine A®thi- 
opians may not have been quite so black as others. 
But it must be observed, that though other black na- 
tions may be called by that name when taken in a 
wider sense, this can only have happened in conse- 
quence of their resemblance to those from whom the 
term originated. It isimprobable that the Athiopians 
were destitute of a particular character, the possession 
of which was the very reason why other nations parti- 
cipated in their name, and came to be confounded with 
them. And the most accurate writers, as Strabo, for 
example, apply the term A‘thiopian in the same way. 
Strabo, in the 15th book (686), cites the opinion of 
Theodectes, who attributed to the vicinity of the sun 
the black colour and woolly hair of the Aithiopians. 
Herodotus expressly affirms (7, 70), that the A®thiopi- 
ans of the west, that is, of Africa, have the most woolly 
hair of all nations: in this respect, he says, they dif- 
fered from the Indians and Eastern Athiopians, who 
were likewise black, but had straight hair. Moreover, 
the Hebrews, who, in consequence of their intercourse 
with Egypt under the Pharaohs, could not fail to know 
the proper application of the national term Cush, seem 
to have had a proverbial expression similar to that. of 
the Greeks, ‘‘Can the Cush change his colour, or the 
leopard his spots?” (Jeremiah, 13, 23.) This is 
sufficient to prove, that the Authiopian was the darkest 
race of people known to the Greeks, and, in earlier 
times, to the Hebrews. The only way of avoiding 
the inference, that the Authiopians were genuine ne- 


‘groes, must be by the supposition, that the ancients, 


among whom the foregoing expressions were current, 
were not acquainted with any people exactly resem- 
bling the people of Guinea, and therefore applied the 
terms woolly-haired, flat-nosed, &c., to nations who 
had these characters in a much less degree than those 
people whom we now term negroes. It seems possi- 
ble, that the people termed Acthiopians by the Greeks, 
and Cush by the Hebrew writers, may either of them 
have been of the race of the Shangalla, Shilluk, or 
other negro tribes, who now inhabit the countries 
bordering on the Nile, to the southward of Sennaar ; or 
they may have been the ancestors of the present Nouba 
or Barabra, or of people resembling them in descrip- 
tion. ‘The chief obstacle to our adopting the supposi- 
tion that these A‘ thiopians were of the Shangalla race, 
or of any stock resembling them, is the circumstance, 
that so near a connexion appears to have subsisted be- 
tween the former and the Egyptians; and we know 
that the Egyptians were not genuine negroes.’ Per- 
haps, after all, however, we would be more correct in 
considering the Bedjas, and their descendants the 
Abadbé and Bishareim, as the posterity of the ancient 
fMthiopians. Both the Ababdé and Bisharein belong 
to the class of red, or copper-coloured people. The 
former are described by Belzoni (Travels, p. 310), — 
and the latter by Burckhardt (Travels in Nubia, p. 

372). : ’ 

/EruRa, daughter of Pittheus, king of Treezene, and 
mother of Theseus by ASgeus. (Vid. Ageus) She 
was betrothed, in the first instance, to Bellerophon ; _ 
but this individual bemg compelled to fly, in conse- 
quence of having accidentally killed his brother, thra 
remained under her father’s roof. When Atgeus came © 
to consult Pittheus respecting an obscure oracle which — 
the former had received from the Delphic shrine, Pit- 
theus managed to intoxicate him, and give him the 
company of his daughter. From this intercourse sprang _ 
Theseus. (Vid. Ageus.) Athra was afterward taken 
captive by Castor and Pollux, when these two came 
quest of Helen, whom These s had carried off, and 
made themselves masters of Athens. 
"Yih, 
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nied Helen to Troy when the latter was abducted by 
Paris, and, on the fall of ‘Troy, she was restored to 
her home by Acamas and Demophoon, her grandsons, 
and the sons of Theseus. (Apollod., 3, 15, 4.—Zd., 
3, 10, '7.—Heyne, ad Apollod., l. ¢.) 

Aurion, I. a famous painter, who lived in the time 
of Alexander the Great. He executed a painting of 
the nuptials of Alexander and Roxana; and the piece 
was so much admired at the Olympic Games, whither 
the artist had carried it for exhibition, that the presi- 
dent of the games gave him his daughter in marriage. 
Such is Lucian’s account (Her., 5), who saw this 
painting in Italy. In another passage, likewise, he 
refers to this production of Aétion’s, and bestows the 
highest praises on the lips of Roxana. (Imag., 7.) 
Raphael is said to have traced, from Lucian’s deserip- 
tion of this work of art, one of his most brilliant com- 
positions.—II, A sculptor, who flourished about the 
middle of the third century before the Christian era, 
and who is known from Theocritus (Mpigr., 7.) At 
the request of Nicias, then a celebrated physician at 
Miletus, he made a statue of AXsculapius out of 
cedar. (Asregards the reading Aerio, for the com- 
mon ’Heriwvt, consult Kiessling, ad loc,)—IIl. An 
engraver on precious stones, whose age is uncertain. 
(Bracei, 18.—Silig, Dict. Art., 8. v.) 

Awrius, [, an heresiarch of tne fourth century, sur- 
named by his adversaries the Atheist, He was the 
gon of a common soldier, and born at Antioch. His 

overty compelling him to live.by the labour of his 
ie he commenced by being a vine-dresser, and 
was afterward, in succession, a coppersmith and jew- 


eller. Being forced to abandon this latter calling, for 
abi substituted a bracelet of gilt-copper for one of 
gold, he followed the trade of an empiric, or charlatan, 


with some success, but was at last driven from Anti- 
och, and went to study logic at Alexandrea, As he 
never attained any great skill in this latter science, and 
was, at the same time, but little versed in the sacred 
writings, he easily fell into the new religious errors of 
the day, to which he added many others of his own. 
Epiphanius has preserved forty-seven erroneous prop- 
ositions, selected from his works, which contained 
more than three hundred. The principal ones con- 
sisted in teaching, that the Son of God was not like 
the Mather; in pretending to know God by himself; 
in regarding the most culpable actions as the wants of 
nature ; in rejecting the authority of the prophets and 
apostles ; in rebaptizing in the name of the uncreated 
God, and of the Holy Spirit procreated by the created 
Son; in asserting that faith is sufficient without works, 
&c. His other errors were nothing more than mere 
sophisms founded on verbal equivocations. He was 
ordained deacon by Leontius, an Arian bishop, who 
was soon compelled to forbid him the exercise of his 
ministerial functions. After a succession of stormy 
conflicts, he was exiled by Constantius to Cilicia. 
Julian recalled him, and assigned him lands near Myt- 
ilone, in the island of Lesbos, He was even ordained 
bishop; and, having escaped punishment, which he 
was afterward on the point of undergoing for his at- 
tachment to the cause of the Emperor Valens, he died 
at Constantinople A.D, 366, and was honoured with a 
splendid funeral. GS. Athanas., de Synod.—Socrat., 

list, Ieecles., 1, 28.—August. Har.—Baron., Annal. 
Ann., 356,)—I1. A celebrated Roman general, born 
at Dorostolus, in Mossia, His father Gaudentius, a 
Scythian, attained to the highest military employments, 
hee killed in Gaul during a mutiny of the soldiers, 
Aétius, brought up among the imperial body-guards, 
and given at an carly period as a hostage to the formida- 
ble Alaric, learned the art of war under this conqueror, 
and profited by his stay among the barbarians to secure 
the attachment of a peo 
have alternately as enemies and allies, In A.D. 424, the 
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Aétius undertook to procure for him the assistance of 
the Huns. John, however, was conquered, and Aétius 
immediately submitted to Valentinian, who reigned in 
the west under the guardianship of his mother Placid- 
ia. Eagerly desirous of the imperial favours, and jeal- 
ous of the credit of Count Boniface, Aétius formed a 
treacherous scheme against him, the result of which 
was the revolt of Boniface, who invited Genseric and 
the Vandals into Africa. A subsequent explanation 
between Boniface and Placidia came too late to save 
Africa, but it served to expose the intrigues of Aétius, 
who at this time was crushing the ranks and Bur- 
gundians in Gaul. Placidia did not dare to punish 
him, but she bestowed new honours upon Boniface. 
Rendered furious by this, Aétius flew back to Italy 
with a few troops, encountered and gaye battle to his 
rival, was conquered, but with his own hand wounded 
Boniface, who died shortly after, A.D.432. Placidia 
was desirous of avenging his death, but Aétius retired 
among the Huns, and reappeared subsequently at the 
head of sixty thousand barbarians to demand his par- 
don. Placidia restored to him his charges and hon- 
ours, and Aétius returned to Gaul to serve the empire, 
which he defended with great valour as long as his 
own ambitious views permitted this to be done. His 
most brilliant feat in this quarter was the overthrow 
of Attila, who had crossed the Rhine and Seine with 
his Huns, and laid siege to Orleans. Aétius marched 
against him with a powerful army, and met his advyer- 
sary, who had raised the siege of Orleans and recross- 
ed the Seine, in the Catalaunian plains, near the mod- 
em Chalons. "The contest was bloody but decisive, 
and three hundred thousand men fell on both sides. 
Notwithstanding, however, this brilliant achievement, 
Aétius, in his turn, became the victim of court in- 
trigue, and being sent for by Valentinian, and having 
approached him without distrust, was on a sudden 

stabbed to the heart by that suspicious and cowardly 
emperor. His death happened A.D. 454. (Procop., 
de Reb. Goth., 5.—Jornandes, de Regn. Success., c. . 
19,—Pawl Diacon., Hist. Miscell., 19, 16.—Brogra- 
plae Unwerselle, vol. 1, p. 267.)—III. A physician 
of Amida, in Mesopotamia, who flourished at the close 
of the fifth century and the beginning of the sixth. 
The works of Aétius are a valuable collection of med- 
ical facts and opinions, being deficient only in arrange- 
ment ; since on several subjects their merit is trans- 
cendent. "or example, the principles of the Materia 
Medica are delivered with Pepa precision in the 
‘beginning of the first book. Of all the ancient trea- 
tises on fever, that contained in the fifth book of Aé- 
tius may be instanced as being the most complete ; 
and it would not be easy perhaps, at the present day, 
to point out a work so full on all points, and so correct 
in practice. Of contagion, as an exciting cause of 
fever, he makes no mention; and as his silence, and 
that of the other medical authors of antiquity, has often — 
been thought unaccountable, it may be proper to say a_ 
few words in explanation. Palladius, who has given 
a most comprehensive abstract of the doctrines of Ga- 
len and his successors on the subject of fever, enu- 
merates the following exciting causes of fevers; Ist. 
The application of a suitable material ; as when things 
of a caleficient nature, such as pepper, mustard, and 
the like, are taken immoderately by a person of a hot 
temperament : 2d. Motion; which may be either men-— 
tal or corporeal : 3d, Constriction of the pores of the 
skin, occasioned either by the thickness of the hu- 
mours, or the coldness and dryness of the surround- 
ing atmosphere. (This, by-the-by, accords with Dr. 
Cullen’s 'Theory of spasm of the extreme vessels): 
4th, Putrefaction of the fluids; 5th. The appli 
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out doubt, in cases of malignant fevers, they were 
aware that the effluvia from the bodies of those afflict- 
ed with them contaminated the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, and that the fevers were propagated in this 
manner. Hence Galen, Celius Aurelianus, Rhazes, 
and. Avicenna, rank the plague among those complaints 
which pass from one person to another; and Isidorus 
defines the plague thus: ‘‘ Pestilentia est contagium, 
quod, dum unum apprehenderit, celeriter ad plures 
transit.” At the same time, as they did not.ascribe 
the origin and propagation of these disorders to a pe- 
culiar virus, they did not think it necessary to treat of 
contagion as a distinct cause of fever, because, in this 
view of the matter, it is clearly referrible to some one 
of the general causes enumerated above. ‘Thus, the 
atmosphere of the ill-ventilated apartment of a patient 
in fever becoming vitiated, and being inhaled by a per- 
son in health, might occasion fever, either by produ- 
cing constriction of the pores of the skin,.or putrefac- 
tion of the fluids, and accordingly would be referred 
either to the 3d or the 4th class of general causes. In 
a word, the opinions of the ancients upon this subject 
seem to have corresponded very much with those of 
the more reasonable Macleanites of the present day, 
who, although they deny that fever, strictly speaking, 
is contagious, admit that it is contaminative.—A élius 
is the first medical author who has given a distinct ac- 
count of the Dracunculus,or Vermis Medinensis, now 
commonly known by the name of Guinea-worm. He 
treats of this disease so fully, that Rhazes and Avicen- 
na haye supplied but little additional information, nor 
have the moderns, in any considerable degree, im- 
proved upon the knowledge of the ancients. The 
method of treating Aneurism at the elbow-joint is de- 
serving of attention, as being a near approximation to 
the improved method of operating introduced by John 
Hunter and Abernethy. He directs the operator to 
make a longitudinal incision along the inner side of the 
arm, three or four fingers’ breadth below the armpit, 
and having laid bare the artery, and dissected it from 
the surrounding parts, to raise it up with a blind hook, 
and, introducing two threads, to tie them separately 
and divide the artery in the middle. Had he stopped 
here, his method would have been a complete antici- 
pation of the plan of proceeding now practised ; but, 
unfortunately, not having sufficient confidence in the 
absorbing powers of the system, he gives directions to 
open the tumour and evacuate its contents. Many 
nice operations upon the eye and surrounding parts 


are accurately described by him.—On the obstetrical 


department of surgery he is fuller than any other an- 
cient writer.—He has also given an account of many 
pharmaceutical preparations which are not noticed else- 
where. ‘The work of Aétius, divided by the copyists 
into four Tetrabibli, and each Tetrabiblus into four 
discourses, consisted originally of sixteen books. The 
first eight only were printed in Greek at Venice, by 
the heirs of Aldus Manutius, fol., 1534. The others 
have remained in MS., in the libraries of Vienna and 
Paris. Various editions have been published of the 
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rius, under the title of Contracte ex veteribus Medi- 
cine tetrabiblis, at Venice, 1543, in 8vo; at Basle, 
1542, 1549, in fol.; another at Basle, 1535, fol., of 
which the first seven and the last three books were trans- 
lated by Montanus; two at Lyons, 1549, fol., and 1560, 
4 vols. 12mo, with notes of but little value, by Hugo de 
Solertis ; and one at Paris, 1567, fol., among the Med- 
ice Artis Principes. IV. Sicanus, or Siculus, a phy- 
sician, and native of Sicily, as is commonly supposed, 
to whom is ascribed a treatise on Melancholy. ‘The 
truth is, however, that the treatise in question is no- 
thing more than a selection from the second discourse 
of the second Tetrabiblus of Aétius of Amida; so 
vat Aétius the Sicilian becomes a mere nonentity. 
Scholl, Hast. Lit. Gr., 7, p. 253.) 
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fHitwa, I. a celebrated volcano of Sicily, now Etna, 
or Monte Gibello (shortened into Mongzbello), the lat- 
ter of these modern appellations being adopted from 
the Arabic Gibel, “‘a mountain,” given to /2tna on 
account of its vast size, and recalling the remembrance 
of the Arabian conquests in Sicily. (Compare the 
Map of Southern Italy and Sicily, accompanying the 
“ Histoire des Conquétes des Normands,” by D’ Arc, 
where the Arabic names are given.) This volcano, so 
immense in size, that Vesuvius, in comparison, seems 
merely a hill, rises on the eastem side of Sicily. It 
is 180 miles in circumference at the base, and attains 
by a gradual ascent to the height of 10,954 feet above 
the level of the sea. From Catania (the ancient Ca- 
tana), which stands at the foot, to the summit, is 30 
miles, and the traveller passes through three distinct 
zones, called the cultivated, the woody, and the desert. 
The lowest, or cultivated zone, extends through an 
interval of ascent of 16 miles, and it contains numer- 
ous small mountains of a conical form, about 300 or 
400 feet high, each having a crater at the top, from 
which the lava flows over the surrounding country. 
The fertility of this region is wonderful, and its fruits 
are the finest in the island. The woody region forms 
a zone Of the brightest green all around the mountain, 
and reaches up the side about eight miles. In the 
desert region vegetation entirely disappears, and the 
surface presents a dreary expanse of snow and ice. 
The summit of the mountain consists of a comieal hill, 
containing a crater above two miles in circumference. 
—The silence of Homer respecting the fires of Autna 
has given rise to the opinion, that the mountain in his 
time was in the same state of repose as Vesuvius in 
the days of Strabo. The earliest writers who make 
mention of AStna, and its eruptions, are the author of 
the Orphic poems (Argonaut., vy. 12), and more par- 
ticularly Pindar (Pyth., 1, 21, segq., ed. Boeckh. 
Compare Aulus Gelliws, 17, 10), whose description, 
in its fearful sublimity, bears with it all the marks 
of truth, and points evidently to some aceurate ac- 
counts of the volcano, as received by the bard, per- 
haps from King Hiero. ‘Thucydides (3, 116) is next 
in order. He speaks of the stream of lava, which, in 
his, time (OJ. 88, 3, B.C. 426), desolated the territory 
of Catana; he asserts, that, fifty years before, a similar 
flow of lava had taken place, and, without any farther 
chronological reference, makes mention also of a third. 
These were the only three eruptions with which the 
Greeks had become acquainted since their settlement 
in Sicily. That Avtna, however, had, at a much ear- 
lier period, given proof of its volcanic character, is 
evident from the narrative of Diodorus Siculus (5, 6), 
where we are informed, that the Sicani were eompell- 
ed to retire to the western parts of the island, by rea- 
son of the devastation and terror which the fiery erup- 
tions from the mountain had occasioned. The ac- 
count which Strabo gives (274) of the state of things 
on the summit of Avtna, accords pretty accurately with 
the narratives of modern travellers. ‘The geographer 
informs us, that those who had lately ascended the 
mountain found on the top a crater, or, as he terms it, 
a level plain (rediov duaddov), about twenty stadia in 
circumference, enclosed by a bank of cinders having 
the height of a wall. In the middle of the plain was 
a hill of an ashy colour, like the surface of the plain. 
Over the hill a column of smoke hung suspended, ex- 
tending about two hundred feet in height. Two of 
the party from whom Strabo received his information 
undertook to descend the banks and enter upon the © 
plain, bot the hot and deep sand soon compelled them 
to retrace their steps. The geographer, after this 
statement, then proceeds to contradict the common 
story respecting the fate of Empedocles, the party as- 
suring him that the crater, or opening into the bowel: 
of the mountain, could neither be seen nor approached. 
—The whole number of eruptions on ha in the 
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case of Altna, is said to be eighty-one, of which the 
following may be regarded as an accurate enumeration. 
Those mentioned by Thucydides amount to three. 
In 122 B.C. there was one. In 44 A.D. one. In 
252 A.D. one. During the 12th century, two hap- 
pened. During the 13th, one. During the 14th, dwo. 
During the 15th, four. During the 16th, four. Du- 
ring the 17th, twenty-two. During the 18th, thirty- 
two. Since the commencement of the 19th, nine. 
(Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 4, p. 293, Brussels ed.) 
That the Greeks did not suffer this mountain to re- 
main unemployed in their mythological legends may 
easily be imagined, and’ hence the fable that Avtna 
lay on part of the giant form of Typhon, enemy of the 
gods. (Pindar, Pyth., 1. ¢—Compare Aischylus, 
Prom. Vinct., vy. 365.—Hyginus, c. 152.—Apollod., 
1, 6, 3, and Heyne, ad loc., where the different tradi- 
tions respecting T'yphon are collected.) According 
to Virgil (Adn., 3, 578), Enceladus lay beneath this 
mountain. Another class of mythographers placed the 
Cyclopes of Homeric fable on Aitna, though the poet 
never dreamed of assigning the island 'Thrinakia as an 
(Mannert, vol. 3, p. 9, 
seqq.) When the Cyclopes were regarded as the aids 
of Vulcan in the labours of the forge, they were trans- 
lated, by the wand of fable, from the surface to the 
bowels of the mountain, though the Lipari islands 
were more commonly regarded as the scene of Vul- 
can’s art. (Mannert, 9, pt. 2, p. 297.)—II. A small 
city on the southern declivity of Altna. ‘The first 
name of the place was Inessa, or Inessos, and Thucyd- 
ides (6, 94) speaks of the inhabitants under the ap- 
pellation of Inessei (Ivyccaior). The form of the 
name, therefore, as given by Strabo (268), namely, In- 
nesa (“Ivvyoa), as well as that found in Diodorus Sic- 
ulus (14, 14), Ennesia (’Evvyoia), are clearly errone- 
ous. The name of the place was changed to Aitna 
by the remains of the colony which Hiero had settled 
at Catana, and which the Siculi had driven out from 
that place. Hiero had called Catana by the name of 
Etna, and the new-comers applied it to the city which 
now furnished them with an abode. ‘This migration 
to Inessa happened O/. 79,4. Ata subsequent pe- 
riod (Ol, 94, 2) we find the elder Dionysius master of 
the place, a possession of much importance to him, 
since it commanded the road from Catana to the west- 
em parts of the island. ‘The ancient site is now 
marked by ruins, and the place bears the name of Cas- 
tro. (Mannert, 10, pt. 2, p. 291, seqq.) 

ANTOLIA, a country of Greece, situate to the east of 
Acarnania. The most ancient accounts which can be 
traced respecting this region, represent it as formerly 
possessed by the Curetes, and from them it first re- 
ceived the name of Curetis. (Strab.,465.) A change 
was subsequently effected by Adtolus, the son of En- 
dymion, who arrived from Elis in the Peloponnesus, 
at the head of a band of followers, and, having defeat- 
ed the Curetes in several actions, forced them to aban- 
don their country (wid. Acarnania), and gave the ter- 
ritories which they had left the name of A®tolia. 
(Ephor., ap. Strab., 463.—Pausan., 5, 1.) Homer 
represents the Astolians as a hardy and warlike race, 
engaged in frequent conflicts with the Curetes. He 
informs us, also, that they took part in the siege of 
Troy, under the command of Thoas their chief, and 
often alludes to their prowess in the field. (J1., 9, 
527.—2, 638, &c.) Mythology has éonferred a de- 
ree of celebrity and interest on this portion of Greece, 

rom the story of the Calydonian boar, and the exploits 
of Meleager and 'Tydeus, with those of other A2tolian 
warriors of the heroic age; but, whatever may have 
contributed to give renown to this province, ‘Thucydi- 
des (1, 5) assures us, that the AStolians, in general, 
like most of the northwestern clans of the Grecian 
continent, long preserved the wild and uncivilized 
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were especially distinguished for the uncouthness of 
their language and the ferocity of their habits. (Thu- 
cyd., 3, 94.) In this historian’s time they had as yet 
made no figure among the leading republics of Greece, 
and are seldom mentioned in the course of the war 
which he undertook to nafrate. From him we learn 
that the AZtolians favoured the interests of the Lace- 
demonians, probably more from jealousy of the Athe- 
nians, whom they wished to dislodge from Naupactus, 
than from any friendship they bore to the former. The 
possession of that important place held out induce- 
ments to the Athenians, in the sixth yeer of the war, 
to attempt the occupation, if not the ultimate conquest, 
of all Autolia: the expedition, however, though ably 
planned, and conducted by Demosthenes himself, pro- 
ved signally disastrous. We scarcely find any subse- 
quent mention of the A‘tolians during the more im- 
portant transactions which, for upward of a century, 
occupied the different states of Greece. We may 
collect, however, that they were at that time engaged 
in perpetual hostilities with their neighbours the Acar- 
nanians. On the death of Philip and the accession of 
Alexander, the Aitolians exhibited symptoms of hos- 
tile feelings towards the young monarch (Diod. Sic., 
17, 3), which, together with the assistance they afford- 
ed to the confederate Greeks in the Lamiac war, drew 
upon them the vengeance of Antipater and Craterus, 
who, with a powerful army, invaded their country, which 
they laid waste with fire and sword. ‘The A‘tolians, 
on this occasion, retired to their mountain-fastnesses, 
where they intrenched themselves until the ambitious 
designs of Perdiccas forced the Macedonian generals 
to evacuate their territory. (Diod. Sic., 18, 25.) If 
the accounts Pausanias has followed are correct, 
Greece was afterward mainly indebted to the Aito- 
lians for her deliverance from a formidable irruption of 
the Gauls, who had penetrated into Phocis and A®to- 
lia. On being at length compelled to retreat, these 
barbarians were so vigorously pursued by the A’to- 
lians, that scarcely any of them escaped. (Pausan., 
10, 23.—Polyb., 9, 30.) From this time we find 
Etolia acquiring a degree of importance among the 
other states of Greece, to which it had never aspired 
during the brilliant days of Sparta and Athens ; but 
these republics were now on the decline, while north- 
ern Greece, after the example of Macedonia, was train- 
ing up a numerous and hardy population to the prac- 
tice of war. It is rarely, however, that history has to 
record achievements or acts of policy honourable to 
the AXtolians: unjust, rapacious, and without faith or 
religion, they attached themselves to whatever side the 
hope of gain and plunder allured them, which they 
again forsook in favour of a richer prize whenever the 
temptation presented itself. (Polyb., 2,45 and 46,— 
Id., 4, 67.) We thus find them leagued with Alex- 

er of Epirus, the son of Pyrrhus, for the purpose 
of dismembering Acarnania, and seizing upon its cities 
and territory. (Polyb., 2, 45.—Id., 9, 34.) Again 
with Cleomenes, in the hope of overthrowing the 
Achwan confederacy. (Polyb., 2, 45.) Frustrated, 
however, in these designs by the able counsels of Ara- 
tus, and the judicious and liberal policy of Antigonus 
Doson, they renewed their attempts on the death of 
that prince, and carried their arms into the Pelopon- 
nesus ; which gave rise to the social war, so ably de- 
seribed by Polybius. This seems to have consisted 
rather in predatory incursions and sudden attacks on 
both sides, than in a regular and systematic plan of 
operations. The A®tohans suffered severely; for 
Philip, the Macedonian king, whose youth they had de- 
spised, advanced into the heart of Avtolia at the head 
of a considerable force, and avenged, by sacking and 


plundering Thermus, their chief city, the sacrilegious 


attack made by them on Dodona, and also the capture 
of Dium in Macedonia. (Polyb., 5, 7, seq ) Whew 
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nic war, then raging in Italy, found themselves threat- 
ened on the side of Greece by the secret treaty con- 
cluded by the King of Macedon with Hannibal, they 
saw the advantage of an alliance with the A®tolians in 
order to avert the storm; and, though it might reflect 
but little credit on their policy, in a moral point of 
view, to form a league with a people of such question- 
able character, the soundness of judgment which dic- 
tated the measure cannot be doubted ; since they were 
thus enabled, with a small fleet and an army under the 
command of M. Valerius Levinus, to keep in check 
the whole of the Macedonian force, and effectually to 
preclude Philip from affording aid to the Carthagin- 
jans in Italy. (Livy, 26, 24.) The Atolians also 
proved very useful allies to the Romans in the Mace- 
donian war, during which they displayed much zeal 
and activity, particularly in the battle of Cynoscepha- 
lz, where their cavalry greatly distinguished itself, and 
contributed essentially to that decisive victory. (Luv., 
33,7.) On the conclusion of peace, the Axtolians flat- 
tered themselves that their exertions in favour of the 
Romans would be rewarded with a share of the prov- 
inces taken from the enemy. But the crafty Romans 
considered Atolia already sufficiently powerful to ren- 
der any considerable addition to its territory impolitic, 
and even dangerous. The Aftolians were, at this 
time, no longer confined within the narrow limits 
which the early history of Greece assigns to them, but 
had extended their dominions on the west and north- 
west as far as Epirus, where they were in possession 
of Ambracia, leaving to Acarnania a few towns only 
on the coast : towards the north, they occupied the dis- 
tricts of Amphilochia and Aperantia, a great portion of 
Dolopia, and, from their connexion with Athamantia, 
their influence in that direction was felt even to the 
borders of Macedonia. On the side of Thessaly they 
had made themselves masters of the country of the 
f@nianes, a large portion of Phthiotis, with the can- 
tons of the Melians and Trachinians. On the coast 
they had gained the whole of the Locrian shore to the 
Crissean Gulf, including Naupactus. In short, they 
wanted but little to give them the dominion over the 
whole of Northern Greece. The Romans, therefore, 
satisfied with having humbled and weakened the Ma- 
cedonian prince, still left him power enough to check 
and curb the arrogant and ambitious projects of this 
people. ‘The A®tolians appear to have keenly felt the 
disappointment of their expectations. (Liv., 33, 13 
and 31.) They now saw all the consequences of the 
fault they had committed, in opening for the Romans 
a way to Greece ; but, too weak of themselves to eject 
these formidable intruders, they turned their thoughts 
towards Antiochus, king of Syria, whom they induced 
to come over into that country, this monarch having 
been already urged to the same course by Hannibal. 
(Liv., 35, 33.) With the assistance of this new ally, 
they made a bold attempt to seize at once the three 
important towns of Demetrias, Lacedemon, and Chal- 
cis, in which they partly succeeded ; and, had Antio- 
chus prosecuted the war as vigorously as it was com- 
menced, Greece, in all probability, would have been 
saved, and Italy might again have seen Hannibal in 
her territories at the head of a victorious army; but a 
single defeat at Thermopyle crushed the hopes of the 
coalition, and drove the feeble Antiochus back into 
Asia. (Liv., 36, 19.) The tolians, deserted by 
their ally, remained alone exposed to the vengeance of 
the foe. Heraclea, Naupactus, and Ambracia were 
in turn besieged and taken; and no other resource be- 
ing left, they were forced to sue for peace. This was 
granted A.U.€. 563 ; but on conditions that for ever 
humbled their pride, crippled their strength, and left 
them but the semblance of a republic. (Liv., 38, 11. 


_—Polyb., frag., 22, 13.)\—The Adtolian polity appears 


_ to have consisted of a federal government, somewhat 


_ to the Achwan league. Deputies from the 
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several states met in a common assembly, called Pan- 
etolium, and formed one republic under the adminis- 
tration of a pretor. This officer was chosen annually ; 
and upon him devolved more especially the direction 
of military affairs, subject, however, to the authority 
of the national assembly. Besides this, there was 
also a more select council called Apocleti. In addi- 
tion to the chief magistrate, we hear of other officers, 
such as a general of cavalry and a public secretary. 
(Lnw., 31, 29.—Polyb., 4, 5.—Id., frag., 22, 15.— 
Tittmann, Griechisch. Staatsverfass., p. 386, seqq.) 
—The following are the limits of tolia, according to 
Strabo (450). To the west it was separated from Adar- 
nania by the Achelous ; to the north it bordered on the 
mountain districts occupied by the Athamanes, Dolo- 
pes, and Avnianes; to the east it was contiguous to 
the country of the Locri Ozole, and, more to the 
north, to that of the Dorians; on the south it was 
washed by the Corinthian Gulf. The same geogra- 
pher informs us, that 1t was usual to divide the country 
within these boundaries into A&tolia Antigua and 
Epictetus. ‘The former extended along the coast from 
the Achelous to Calydon; and included also a con- 
siderable tract of rich champaign country along the 
Achelous as far as Stratus. ‘This appears to have 
been the situation chosen by A‘tolus for his first. set- 
tlement. The latter, as its name implies, was a ter- 
ritory subsequently acquired, and comprehended the 
most mountainous and-least fertile parts of the prov- 
ince, stretching towards the Athamanes on the north 
side, and the Locri Ozole on the eastern. (Cramer’s 
Ancient Greece, vol. 2, p. 60, seqg.) Autolia was, in 
general, arough and mountainous country. (Compare 
Hobhouse, Journey, &c., Letter 16, vol. 1, p. 189, 
Am. ed.—Pouqueville, Voyage, &c., vol. 3, p. 231.) 
Some parts, however, were remarkable for their fertil- 
ity ; such as, 1. The large AStolian field. (AitwAdv 
medtov péya.—Dionys., Perieg., v. 432.) 2. Parach- 
eloitis, or the fruitful region at the mouth of the Ache- 
lous, formed from the mud brought down by the river, 
and drained, or, according to the legend, torn by Her- 
cules from the river-god. (Vid. Achelous). 3. The Le- 
lantian field, at the mouth of the Eyenus. (Kruse, 
Hellas, vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 189, seqq.) 

487OLus, son of Endymion (the founder of Elis), 
and of Neis, or, according to others, Iphianassa. Hav- 
ing accidentally killed Apis, son of Phoroneus, he fled 
with a band of followers into the country of the Cu- 
yetes, which received from him the name of A®%tolia. 
(Apollod., 1, 7, 5.—Vid. AStolia.) 

/®x, I. a rocky island between Tenos and Chios, 
deriving its name from its resemblance to a goat 
(aig). It is said by some to have given the appella- 
tion of ‘‘ Augean” (Aiyaiov) to the sea in which it 
stood. (Plin., 4, 11.)—II. The goat that suckled 
Jupiter, changed into a constellation. fae 

Arer, I. Cn. Domitius, an orator during the reigns 
of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. He was 
born at Nemausus (Vismes), B.C. 15 or 16, of ob- 
scure parents, and not, as some maintain (Faydit, Re- 
marques sur Virgile), of the Domitian line. After 
receiving a good education in his native city, he re- 
moved, at an early age, to Rome, where he subse- 
quently distinguished himself by his talents at the bar, 
and rose to high honours under Tiberius. His ser- 
vices as an informer, however, most of all endeared 


him to the reigning prince, and in this infamous trade 


he numbered among his victims Claudia Pulchra, the 
cousin, and Quintilius Varus, the son, of Agrippina. 
A skilful flatterer, he managed to preserve all his fa- 
vour under the three emperors who came after Tibe- 
rius, and finally died of intemperance under the last of 
the three, Nero, A.D. 59. He was the preceptor of 
Quintilian, who has left a very favourable account of 
his oratorical abilities. (Tacitus, Ann., 4, 52.—Id. 
ibid., 14, 19.—Quintil., 5, 7.)—II. The surname of the 
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Emperor Hadrian’s father, i. e., Allius Hadrianus 
Afer. 

Avranivs, I. a Latin comic poet, who flourished 
about 100 B.C. Cicero (Brut., 45) says, that he imita- 
ted C. Titius, and praises him for acuteness of percep- 
tion, as well as for an easy style. (“« Homo perargutus, 
in fabulis quidem etiam, ut scatis, dasertus.”) Horace 
speaks of him as an imitator of Menander. (LEpist., 
2, 1, 57—Compare Cic., de Fin., 1, 3.) Afranius 
himself admits, in his Compzitales, that he derived 
many even of his plots from Menander and other 
Greek writers. In other instances, however, he made 
the manners and customs of his own country the basis 
of his pieces. Quintilian (10, 1, 100) praises the tal- 
ents of Afranius, but censures him, at the same time, 
for his frequent and disgusting obscenities. Of all his 
works, only some titles, and 266 verses remain, which 
are to be found in the Corpus Poétarum of Maittaire, 
Lond., 1713, fol.,and also in the Collectio Pisaurensis. 
(Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p.111.—Scholl, Mist. 
Lit. Rom., vol. 1, p. 189.)—II. Nepos, a commander 
who had served under Pompey, and was named by him 
consul, A.U.C. 694, a period when Pompey was be- 
ginning to dread the power and ambition of Caesar. 
Afranius, however, performed nothing remarkable at 
this particular time, having a distaste for public affairs. 
Fourteen years later, when Pompey and Cesar had 
come to an open rupture, Afranius was in Spain, as the 
lieutenant of the former, along with Petreius, who held 
a similar appointment. Cesar entered the country at 
this period, and the two lieutenants, uniting their for- 
ces, awaited his approach in an advantageous position 
near Ilerda (the modern Lerida). Cesar was defeat- 
ed in the first action, and two days afterward saw 
himself blockaded, as it were, in his very camp, by the 
sudden rise of the two rivers between which it was 
situate. His genius, however, triumphed over every 
obstacle, and he eventually compelled the two lieu- 
tenants of Pompey to submit without a second encoun- 
ter. They disbanded their troops and returned to It- 
aly, after having promised never to bear arms against 
Cesar for the future. Afranius, however, ‘either for- 
getful of his word, or having in some way released 
himself from the obligation he had assumed, took part 
with Pompey in the battle of Pharsalia, being intrust- 
ed with the command of the right wing, although his 
capitulation in Spain had laid him open to the charge. 
of having betrayed the interests of his chief. After the 
battle of Thapsus, Afranius and Faustus Sylla moved 
along the coast of Africa, with a small body of troops, 
in the design of passing over to Spain, and joining the 
remains of Pompey’s party in that quarter. They were 
encountered, however, by Sittius, one of the partisans 
of Cesar, who defeated and made them prisoners. It 
was the intention of Sittius to have saved their lives, 
but they were both massacred by his soldiers. (Ces., 
Bell. Civ.,1, 38.—Cic., ep. ad Att., 1, 18.—Plut., Vit. 
Pomp.—Sueton., Vit. Ces.,34.—Florus, 4, 2.)—III. 
Potitus, a plebeian, in the reign of Caligula, who, in a 
spirit of foolish flattery, bound himself by an oath, that 
he would depart from existence in case the emperor 
recovered from a dangerous malady under which he 
was labouring. Caligula was restored to health, and 
Potitus compelled to fulfil his oath. (Dio Cass., 59, 
8.—Compare the remarks of Reimar, ad loc., on the 
belief prevalent throughout the ancient world, that the 
life of an individual could be prolonged, if another 
would lay down his own in its stead.) 

Arrica, one of the main divisions of the ancient 
world, known to history for upward of three thousand 
years ; yet, notwithstanding its ancient celebrity, and 
notwithstanding its vicinity to Europe, still in a great 
measure eluding the examination of science. Modern 


_ observation and discoveries make it to be a vast penin- 


sula, 5000 miles in length, and almost 4600 in breadth, 
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few long or easily-navigated rivers.—The Greeks 
would seem to have been acquainted, from a very ear- 
ly period, with the Mediterranean coast of this coun- 
try, since every brisk north wind would carry their 
vessels to its shores. Hence we find Homer already 
evincing a knowledge of this portion of the continent. 
(Od., 4, 84.) A tawny-coloured population roamed 
along this extensive region, to whom the name of Lib- 
yans (Aibvec) was given by the Greeks, a corruption, 
probably, of some native term; while the country oc- 
cupied by them was denominated Libya (7 Ac6in). 
To this same coast belonged, in strictness, the lower 
portion of Egypt; but the name of this latter region 
had reached the Greeks as early as, if not earlier than, 
that of Libya, and the two therefore remained always 
disunited. Egypt, in consequence, was regarded as a 
separate country, until the now firmly-established idea 
of three continents superinduced the necessity of at- 
taching it to one of the three. By some, therefore, it 


| was considered as a part of Asia, while others made 


the Nile the dividing limit, and assigned part of Libya 
to Egypt, while the portion east of the Nile was made 


to belong to the Asiatic continent. As regarded the 
extent of Libya inland, but little was at that time known. 
Popular belief made the African continent of small di- 
mensions, and supposed it to be washed on the south 
by the great river Oceanus, which encircled also the 
whole of what was then supposed to be the flat and 
circular disk of the earth. In this state, or very nearly 
so, Herodotus found the geographical knowledge and 
opinions of his contemporaries. The historian oppo- 
ses many of the speculations of the day on this subject 
(4, 36, seqg.); he rejects the earth-encompassing Oce- 
anus, as well as the idea that the earth was round as 
if made by amachine. He condemns also the division 
into Europe, Asia, and Africa, on account of the great 
disproportion of these regions. Compelled, however, 
to acquiesce in the more prevalent opinions of the day, 
he recognises Libya as distinct from Egypt, or, more 
properly speaking, makes the Nile the dividing line, 
though, from his own private conviction, it is easy to 
perceive that he himself takes for the eastern limit of 
Africa, what is regarded as such at the present day. 
None of the later geographers, down to the time of 
Ptolemy, appear to have disturbed this arrangement. 
Eratosthenes, Timosthenes, and Artemidorus, all adopt 
it; Strabo also does the same, though he considers 
the Arabian Gulf, with the isthmus to the north, as af- 
fording the far more natura] boundary on the east. As 
Alexandrea, however, was built to the west of the 
mouths of the Nile, the canal which led off to this city 
was regarded as a part of the eastern boundary of the 
continent, and hence we find the city belonging on one 
side to Libya, and on the other to Asia. (Hierocles, 
Bellum Alexandr., c. 14.) The Romans, as in most 
of their other geographical views, followed here also 
the usages of the Greeks, and hence Mela (1, 1) re- 


marks, ‘* Quod terrarwm jacet a freto ad Nilum, Af- 
ricam vocamus.” As, however, in their subdivisions 
of territory, the district of Marmarica was added to the 
government of Africa, they began gradually to contract 
the limits of Libya, and to consider the Catabathmus 
Magnus as the dividing point. Hence we find the 
same Mela remarking (1, 8), ‘‘ Catabathmus, vallis 
devera in Hgyptum, fint Africam.” In consequence 
of this new arrangement, Egypt on both sides of the 
Nile began to be reckoned a part of the continent of 
Asia. (‘ Agyptus Asie@ prima pars, inter Catabath- — 
mum et Arabas.”—Mela,1, 9.) Ptolemy laid aside, — 
in his day, all these arbitrary points of separation, and, 
assuming the Arabian Gulf as the true and natural di- 
viding line on the east, made Egypt a part of Africa, — 
and added to the same continent the whole western 
coast of the same gulf, which had before been regard- 
ed as an appendage of Arabia. (Mannert, 10, pt. 2, 
|p. 1, segg.)—The name of Africa seems to have been 
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originally applied by the Romans to the country around 
Carthage, the first part of the continent with which 
they became acquainted, and the appellation is said to 
have been derived from a small Carthaginian district 
on the northern coast, called Frigt. (Ratter, Erdkun- 
de, 1, p. 955, 2d ed.) Hence, even when the name 
had become applied to the whole continent, there still 
remained, in Roman geography, the district of Africa 
Proper, on the Mediterranean coast, corresponding to 
the modern kingdom of Tunzs, with part of that of T’rip- 
oli. The term Libya, on the other hand, though used 
by the Greeks to designate the entire country, became 
limited with the Romans to a part merely ; and thus 
we have with the latter, the region of Libya, extending 
along the coast from the Greater Syrtis to Egypt, and 
stretching inland to the deserts.—The knowledge 
which Herodotus possessed of this continent was far 
from extensive. He considered Africa as terminating 
north of the equinoctial line; and, even in these nar- 
row limits, Egypt alone, ranking it as a part of Africa in 
fact, is clearly described. If we exclude Egypt, the 
acquaintance possessed by the historian relative to the 
other parts of the continent, and which is founded on 
the information imparted by others, follows merely 
three lines of direction: one proceeds along the Nile, 
and reaches probably the limit of modern discoveries 
in that quarter; another, leaving the temple and Oasis 
of Ammon, loses itseif in the great desert; while a 
third advances along the Mediterranean coast as far as 
the environs of Carthage. (Malte-Brun, 1, p. 26, 
Brussels ed.) The natives of Africa are divided by 
Herodotus into two races, the Africans, or, to adopt 
the Greek phraseology, Libyans, and the Avthiopians ; 
one possessing the northern, the other the southern 
part (4, 197). By these appear to be meant the 
Moors, and the Negroes, or the darker-coloured nations 
of the interior. ‘The common boundary of the Afri- 
cans and Avthiopians in ancient times may be placed 
at the southern border of the Great Desert. Hanno 
found the Acthiopians in possession of the western 
coast, about the parallel of 19°; and Pliny (5, 31) 
places them at five journeys beyond Cerne. At pres- 
ent the negroes are not found higher up than the Sen- 
egal river, or about 17°, and that only in the inland 
parts. (Rennell, Geography of Herodotus, p. 427, 
seqq.) Nothing, however, can be more indeterminate 
than the terms Aithiopia and A®thiopian; and it is 
certain that many distinct races were included under 
the latter denomination. (Vid. AXthiopia.) The whole 
of Africa, except where it is joined to Asia, was known 
by the ancients in general to be surrounded by the sea ; 
but of its general figure and extension towards the south 
they had no accurate knowledge. There is strong rea- 
son, however, to believe, that, at an era anterior to the 
earliest records of history, the circumnavigation of Af- 
rica was accomplished by the Pheenicians in the ser- 
vice of Necho, king of Egypt. Herodotus, to whom 
we are indebted for the knowledge of this interesting 
fact, speaking of the peninsular figure of the continent 
of Africa, says (4, 42): ‘This discovery was first 
made by Necho, king of Egypt, as far as we are able 
to judge. When he had desisted from opening the 
canal that leads from the Nile to the Arabian Gulf, he 
sent certain Phenicians in ships, with orders to pass 
by the Columns of Hercules into. the sea that lies to 
the north of Africa, and then to return to Egypt. 
These Phoenicians thereupon set sail from the Red 
Sea, and entered into the Southern Ocean. On the 


approach of autumn, they landed in Africa, and planted 


some grain in the quarter to which they had come : 
when this was ripe and they had cut it down, they put 
to sea again. Having spent two years in this way, 
they in the third passed the Columns of Hercules, and 
returned to Egypt. Their relation may obtain credit 
or others, but to me it seems impossible to be be- 
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| the coast of Africa, they had the sun on their right 


hand.” The report which Herodotus thought so strange 
as to throw discredit on the whole narrative, namely, 
that in passing round Africa the navigators had the 
sun to the right, affords to us, as has been well re- 
marked, the strongest presumption in favour of its truth, 
since this never could have been imagined in an age 
when astronomy was yet in its infancy. The Pheeni- 
cians must of course have had the sunon their right after 
having passed the line. (Larcher, ad Herod., l. c.— 
vol, 3, p.458.—Compare Rennell, Geography of He- 
rodotus, p. 718.) Many writers, however, have la- 
boured to prove that the voyage, in all probability, 
never took place ; that the time in which it is said to 
have been performed was too short for such an enter- 
prise at that early day ; in a word, that the underta- 
king was altogether beyond any means which nay- 
igation at that era could command. (Gossellin, Re- 
cherches, &c., vol. 1, p. 199, segqg.—Mannert, 1, p. 
21, seqg.—Malte-Brun, 1, p. 30.) © But the learn- 
ed arguments of Rennell impart to the tradition a 
strong aspect of probability. (Rennell, .Geography 
of Herodotus, p. 672, seqg.—Compare Larcher, ad 
Herod., |. c., vol. 3, p. 458, segg.—Murray, Account 
of discoveries in Africa, 1, p. 10, seqgg.) The date 
of this first circumnavigation of Africa is supposed to 
be about 600 B.C. In that rude stage of the art of 
navigation, however, the knowledge of a passage by 
the Southern Ocean was as unavailable. fer any mer- 
cantile or practical purposes, as the discovery of a north- 
west passage in modern days. ‘The precarious and 
tardy nature of the voyage, as well as the great expense 
attending it, would necessarily preclude its being made 
the channel of a regular commerce ; nor was there any 
sufficient inducement for repeating the attempt, as the 
articles of merchandise most in request were to be had 
much nearer home. Exaggerated representations, 
moreover, of the frightful coast, and of the stormy and 
boundless ocean into which it projected, would natu- 
rally concur in intimidating future adventurers. Ac- 
cordingly, we are informed by Herodotus (4, 43), that 
Sataspes, a Persian nobleman, who was condemned by 
Xerxes to be impaled, had his sentence commuted for 
the task of sailing round the African continent. He 
made the attempt from the west, passing the Col- 
umns of Hercules, and sailing southward along the 
western coast for several months ; till baffled probably 
by the adverse winds and currents, or finding himself 
carried out into an immense and apparently boundless 
sea, he in despair abandoned the enterprise as imprac- 
ticable, and returned by the way of the Straits to Egypt ; 
upon which the monarch ordered the original sentence 
to be executed upon him. These attempts to cireum- 
navigate Africa were made under the direction of the 
most powerful monarchs of the age; the next was un- 
dertaken by a private adventurer. We are informed 
by Strabo (98), who cites Posidonius as his authority, 
that a certain Eudoxus, a native of Cyzicus, having 
been deputed by his fellow- citizens to convey their sol- 
emn offering to the Isthmian celebration at Corinth, 
went, after having executed this commission, to Ngypt, 
and had several conferences with the reigning monarch, 
Euergetes IJ., and also with his ministers, respecting 
various topics, but particularly concerning the naviga~ 


tion of the Nile in the upper part of its course.. This. 


man was an enthusiast in topographical researches, and 
not wanting in erudition. 
same time, the guard-vessels on the coast of the Ara- 
bian Gulf picked up an Indian, whom they found alone 
ina bark and half dead. He was brought to the king ; 
but no one understanding his language, the monarch 
ordered him to be instructed in Greek; and when he 
could speak that tongue, the Indian stated that, having 
set sail from the coast of India, he had lost his way, 
and had seen all his companions perish through famine. 


lieved ; for they affirmed, that, as they sailed around | He promised, if the king would send him Le to show. 
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It happened that, about this 
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the way to India to those whom the monarch should 
charge with this commission. Huergetes assented, and 
Enudoxus was one of those directed to go on this er- 
rand. He sailed with a cargo of various articles calcu- 
lated for presents, and brought back in exchange aro- 
matics and precious stones. He was disappointed, 
however, in the expectations of profit which he had en- 
tertained,; since the king appropriated all the return- 
cargo to himself. After the death of Euergetes, Cleo- 
patra, his widow, assumed the reins of government, and 
sent Eudoxus on a second voyage to India with a rich- 
er supply of merchandise than before. On his return, 
he was carried by the winds to the coast of Asthiopia, 
where, landing at several points, he conciliated the na- 
tives by distributing among them corn, wine, and dried 
figs, things of which until then they had been ignorant. 
He received in exchange water and guides. He noted 
down also some words of their language; and found, 
moreover, in this quarter, the extremity of a ship’s prow, 
carved in the shape of a horse’s head. This fragment, 
e was told, had belonged to a shipwrecked vessel that 
came from the west. Having reached Egypt, he found 
the son of Cleopatra on the throne, and he was again 
despoiled of the fruits of his voyage, being charged 
with having converted many things to his own use. 
As regards the fragment of the shipwrecked vessel 
brought home with him, he exposed it in the market- 
place for the examination of pilots and masters of ves- 
sels, who informed him that it must have belonged to 
a ship from Gades (Cadiz). The grounds of their be- 
lief were as follows: the traders of Gades, according 
to them, had large vessels ; but the less wealthy, small- 
x ones, which they called horses, from the ornament 
on their prows, and which they used in fishing along 
the coasts of Mauritania as far as the river Lixus. 
Some shipmasters even recognised the fragment as hav- 
ing belonged to a certain vessel of this class, which, 
with many others, had attempted to advance beyond 
the Lixus, and had never after been heard of. From 
these statements Eudoxus conceived the possibility of 
circumnavigating Africa. He returned home, disposed 
of all his effects, and put to sea again with the money 
thus obtained, intending to attempt the enterprise in 
question. Having visited Dicearchia, Massilia, and 
other commercial cities, he everywhere announced his 
project, and collected funds and adventurers. He was 
at length enabled to equip one large and two small ves- 
sels, well-stored with provisions and merchandise, man- 
ned chiefly by volunteers, and carrying, moreover, a 
pompous train of artisans, physicians, and young slaves 
skilledin music. Having set sail, he was carried on his 
way at first by favourable breezes from the west. The 
crews, however, became fatigued, and he was compell- 
ed, though reluctantly, to keep nearer the shore, and 
soon experienced the disaster which he had dreaded, 
his ship grounding on a sandbank. As the vessel did 
not immediately go to pieces, he was enabled to save 
the. cargo and great part of her timbers. “With the 
latter he constructed another vessel of the size of one 
of fifty oars. Resuming his route, he came to a part 
inhabited by nations who spoke the same language, as 
he thought, with those on the eastern coast whom he 
had visited in his second voyage from India, and of 
whose tongue he had noted down some words. Hence 
he inferred that these were a part of the great Aithio- 
pian race. ‘The smallness of his vessels, however, in- 
duced him at length to return, and he remarked on his 
way back a deserted island, well supplied with wood 
and water. Having reached Mauritania, he sold his 
vessels and repaired to the court of Bocchus, and ad- 
vised that king to send out a fleet of discovery along 
the coast of Africa. The monarch’s friends, however, 
Inspired him with the fear that his kingdom might, in 
this way, become gradually exposed to the visits and 
incursions of strangers. He made fair promises, there- 


fore, to a secretly intended to have him 
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left on some desert island; and the latter, having dis- 
covered this, escaped into the Roman province, and 
thence passed over into Spain. Here he constructed 
two vessels, one intended to keep near the coast, the 
other to sail in deep water ; and, having taken on board 
agricultural implements, various kinds of grain, and 
skilful artificers, he set sail on a second voyage, resoly- 
ing, if the navigation became too long, to winter in the 
island which he had previously discovered. At this 
point, unfortunately, the narrative of Posidonius, as 
detailed by Strabo, stops short, leaving us totally in the 
dark as to the result. Pomponius Mela (3, 9, 10) tells 
us, on the alleged authority of Comelius Nepos, that 
Eudoxus actually made-the circuit of Africa, adding 
some particulars of the most. fabulous description 
respecting the nations whom he saw. But no de- 
pendance can be placed on this doubtful authority ; 
whereas the narrative of Posidonius bears every mark 
of authenticity. (Compare Murray, 1, p. 13, seqq., 
and Malte-Brun, 1, p: 68, where the voyage of Hudoxus ~ 
is defended against the remarks of Gossellin in his Re- 
cherches, &c., 1, p. 217, seqg.) These are the only 
instances on record in which the circumnavigation of 
Africa was either performed or attempted by the an- 
cients. Other voyages were, however, undertaken 
with a view to the exploration of certain parts of its 
unknown coasts. The most memorable is that per- 
formed along the western coast by Hanno, about 570 
years before the Christian era. The Carthaginians 
fitted out this expedition with a view partly to coloni- 
zation and partly to diseovery. ‘The armament con- 
sisted of sixty ships, of fifty oars each, on board of which 
were embarked persons of both sexes to the number of 
30,000. After two days’ sail from the Columns of 
Hercules, they founded, in the midst of an, extensive 
plain, the city of Thymiaterium. In two days more 
they came to a wooded promontory, and, after sailing 
round a bay, founded successively four other cities. 
They then passed the mouth of a great river, called the 
Lixus, flowing from lofty mountains inhabited by in- 
hospitable Authiopians, who lived in caves. ‘Thence 
they proceeded for three days along a desert coast toa 
small island, to which they gave the name of Cerne, 
and where they founded another colony ; and afterward 
sailed southward along the coast, till their farther prog- 
ress was arrested by the failure of provisions. (Hann. 
Peripl., in Geogr. Gr. Min., ed. Gail., 1, p. 118, 
seqgq.) With regard to the extent of coast actually ex- 
plored by this expedition, the brief and indistinct nar- 
rative affords ample room for learned speculation and 
controversy. According to Rennell (Geogr. of Herod., 
p. 719, seqq.), the island of Cerne is the modern Ar- 
guin, the Lixus is the Senegal, and the voyage extend- 
ed a little beyond Sierra Leone. M. Gossellin, on the 
other hand (Recherches, &c., 1, p. 61, seqq.), contends 
that the whole course was along the coast of Maurita- 
nia; that the Lixus was the modern Lucos, Cerne was 


Nun. Malte-Brun (1, p. 33, Brussels ed.) carries 
Hanno as far as the bays called the Gulf dos Medaios, 
and the Gulf of Gonzalo de Cintra, on the shore of the 
desert : and he is induced to assume this distance, in 
some degree, from the fact of Himilco, another Car- 
thaginian, having advanced in the same direction as 
far to the north as the coasts of Britain, a voyage much 
longer and more perilous than that said to have been 
performed by Hanno along the African coast. (Plin., 
7, 67.—Fest. Avien. Ora Marit., v. 80, seqqg.) A 
translation of the Periplus, however, will be found un- — 
der the article Hanno, from which the student may — 
draw his own conclusions.—At a much later period 
this part of the coast excited the curiosity of the Ro-_ 
man conquerors. Polybius, the celebrated historian, 
was sent out by Scipio on an exploratory voyage in 
the same direction ; but, from the meager account pre- 
served by Pliny, M. Gossellininfers that he did n 
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sail quite so far as the Carthaginian navigator had done. 
—Let us now turn our attention, for a moment, to the 
interior of the country. We have already alluded in 
general terms to the knowledge possessed by Herodo- 
tus of Africa. 'To what we have stated on this sub- 
ject may be added the following curious narrative, 
which we receive from the historian himself (2, 32). 
“T was also informed,” says Herodotus, ‘‘ by some 
Cyreneans, that in a journey they took to the oracle of 
Ammon, they had conferred with Etearchus, king of 
the Ammonians; and that, among other things, dis- 
coursing with him concerning the sources of the Nile, 
as of a thing altogether unknown, Etearchus acquaint- 
ed them, that certain Nasamones, a nation of Libya in- 
habiting the Syrtis, and a tract of Jand of no great ex- 
tent eastward of the Syrtis, came into his country, and, 
being asked by himif they had learned anything touch- 
ing the Libyan deserts, answered that some petulant 
young men, sons to divers persons of great power 
among them, had, after many extravagant actions, re- 
solved to send five of their number to the coast of 
Libya, to see if they could make any farther discov- 
eries than others had done. ‘The young men chosen 
by their companions to make this expedition, having 
furnished themselves with water and other necessary 
provisions, first passed through the inhabited country ; 
and when they had likewise traversed that region which 
abounds in wild beasts, they entered the deserts, ma- 
king their way towards the west. After they had trav- 
elled many days through the sands, they at length saw 
some trees growing in a plain, and they approached, 
and began to gather the fruit which was on them; and 
while they were gathering, several little men, less than 
men of middle size, came up, and, having seized them, 
carried them away. The Nasamones did not at all 
understand what they said, neither did they understand 
the speech of the Nasamones. However, they conduct- 
ed them over vast morasses to a city built on a great river 
running from the west to the east, and abounding in 
crocodiles ; where the Nasamones found all the inhab- 
itants black, and of no larger size than their guides. 
To this relation Etearchus added, as the Cyreneans 
assured me, that the Nasamones returned safe to their 
own country, and that the men to whom they had thus 
come were all enchanters.” (Compare the remarks 
under the article Nasamones.). Rennell (Geogr. of 
Herod., p. 432) observes, that it is extremely probable 
that the river seen by the Nasamones was that which, 
according to the present state of our geography, is 
known to pass by Tombuctoo, and thence eastward 
through the centre of Africa (in effect, the river com- 
monly known by the name of Niger). What is called 
the inhabited country in this narrative, he makes the 
same with the modern F’ezzan, in which also he finds 
the sandy and desert region traversed by the Nasa- 
mones. It appears certain to him, as well as to Larcher, 
that the city in question was the modern Tombuctoo. 
Malte-Brun, however (1, p. 28, Brussels ed.), thinks it 
impossible that Tombuctoo can be the place alluded 
to, since it is separated from the country of the Nasa- 
mones by so many deserts, rivers, and mountains.—In 
the days of Strabo, the knowledge possessed by the 
ancients of Africa was little, if at all, improved. The 
Mediterranean coast and the banks of the Nile were 
the only parts frequented by the Greeks. Their opin- 
ion respecting the continent itself was that it formed 
a trapezium, or else that the coast from the Columns 
of ee ges to Pelusium might be considered as the 
base of a right-angled triangle (Strabo, 17, p. 825, ed. 
Casaub.), of which the Nile formed the perpendicular 
side, extending to Authiopia and the ocean, while the 
_ hypothenuse was the coast comprehended between the 

extremity of this line and the straits. The apex of the 
triangle reached beyond the limits of the habitable 
world, and was ae er pacerrced as inaccessible : 
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of the western coast is far from extensive or accurate. 
In passing the straits, we find, according to him, a 
mountain called by the Greeks Atlas, and by the bar- 
barians Dyris: advancing thence towards the west, 
we see Cape Cotes, and afterward the city of Tinga, 
situate opposite to Gades in Spain. To the south of 
Tinga is the Sinus Emporicus, where the Phcenicians 
used to have establishments. After this the coast 
bends in, and proceeds to meet the extremity of the 
perpendicular line on the opposite side. We may 
pardon Strabo for too lightly rejecting the discoveries 
of the Carthaginians along the western coast, since 
nothing proves him to have read the periplus of Hanno. 
An error, however, which cannot be excused, is that 
of placing Mount Atlas directly on the straits, since he 
might have learned from the account of Polybius, that 
this mountain was situate far beyond, on the western 
coast, and giving name-to the adjacent ocean. With 
regard to the eastern shores of Afriea, Strabo cites a 
periplus of Artemidorus, from the Straits of Dire 
(Bab-el-Mandeb) to the Southern Horn, which, from 
a comparison of distances as given by Ptolemy and 
Marinus of Tyre, answers to Cape Bandellans, to the 
south of Cape Gardafur. (Gossellin, Recherches, vol. 
1, p. 177, segg.) Here a desert coast for a long time 
arrested the progress of maritime discovery on the 
part of the Greeks.—The knowledge of the day then, 
respecting the eastern and western coasts of Africa, 
appears to have extended no farther than 12° north 
latitude, or perhaps 12° 30’.. The two sides were 
supposed to approximate, and between the Hesperi 
Aithwopes to the west, and the Cznnamomuifera regio, 
to the east, the distance was supposed to be compara- 
tively small. (Strabo, 119.) ‘This intervening space 
was exposed to excessive heats, according to the com- 
mon belief, and which forbade the traveller’s penetra- 
ting within its precincts; while, at a little distance 
beyond, the Atlantic and Indian Oceans were thought 
to unite. The hypothesis which we have here stated 


‘made Africa terminate at about one half of its true 


length, and represented this continent as much smalles 
than Europe. (Pln., 2, 108.—Id., 6, 33.—Pomp. 
Mela, 1, 4.) Still 1t was the one generally adopt 
ed by the Alexandrean school. (Hratosthenes, ap, 
Strab., passim.—Crates, ap. Gemin., Elem. Astron., 
c. 13.—Aratus, Phenom., v. 537.—Cleanthes, ap, 
Gemin., l. c—Cleomedes, Meteor., 1, 6, &c.) On 
the other hand, the opinion of Hipparchus, which united 
eastern Africa to India (Hipp., ap Strab., 6), remained 
for a long period contemned, until Marinus of Tyre 
and Ptolemy had adopted it. This adoption, however, 
did not prevent the previous hypothesis from keeping 
its ground, in some measure, in the west of Europe 
(Macrob., Somn. Scip., 2, 9.—Isidor., Orig., 14, 5), 
where it contributed to the discovery of the route by 
the Cape of Good Hope. (Malte-Brun, 1, p. 67, 
seqq., Brussels ed.)—Africa, according to Pliny (6, 
33), is three thousand six hundred and forty-eight Ro- 
man miles from east to west. ‘This measure, estima- 
ted in stadia of seven hundred toa degree, would seem 
to represent the length of the coast from the valley of 


the Catabathmus to Cape Nun, which was also the © 


limit of the voyage of Polybius, according to Gossellin. 
(Recherches, 1, p. 117, segg.) The length of the in- 
habited part of Africa was supposed nowhere to exceed 
two hundred and fifty Roman miles. In passing, 
however, from the frontiers of Cyrenaica across the 
deserts and the country of the Garamantes, Agrippa 
(Plin., 1. ¢.) gave to this part of the world nine bun- 
dred ait ton miles of extent. This measure, which 
we owe, without doubt, to the expedition against the 
Garamantes, conducts us beyond the Agades and Bor- 
nou, but does not reach the Niger. Whatever may be 
the discussions to which the very corrupt state of the 
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also Garama, the capital of the nation. 


-and over them did Cornelius Balbus triumph.” 
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to give rise, one thing is sufficiently evident, that the 


Romans knew only a third part of Africa. Pliny, 
moreover, gives us an account of two Roman expedi- 
tions into the interior of Africa. ‘The first is that of 
Suetonius Paulinus. (Plin., 5,1.) This officer, hay- 
ing set out from the river Lixus with some Roman 
troops, arrived in ten days at Mount Atlas, passed over 
some miles of the chain, and met, in a desert of black 
sand, with a river called Ger. ‘This appears to have 
been the Gyr of Segelmessa. The second expedition 
was that of Cornelius Balbus. ‘ We have subdued,” 
says Pliny (5, 5), ‘the nation of the Phazanii, together 
with their cities Alele and Cillaba: and likewise Cyd- 
amus. From these a chain of mountains, called the 
Black by reason of their colour, extends in a direction 
from east to west. Then come deserts, and afterward 
Matelge, a town of the Garamantes, the celebrated 
fountain of Debris, whose waters are hot from midday 
to midnight, and cold from midnight to midday ; and 
All these 
countries have been subjugated by the Roman arms, 
Pliny 
then enumerates a large crowd of cities and tribes, 
whose names were said to have adorned the triumph. 
Malte-Brun, after a fair discussion of this subject, is 
of opinion that Balbus must have penetrated as far as 
Bornou and Dongala, which appear to coincide with 
the Boin and Daunagiof Pliny. The black mountains 
were probably those of Tibesti. (Malte-Brun, 1, p. 
85, Brussels ed.)—Marinus of Tyre, who came before 
Ptolemy, pretended to have read the itinerary of a Ro- 
man expedition under Septimius Flaccus and Julius 
Maternus. (Péol., 1, 8, segqg.) These officers set 
out from Leptis Magna for Garama, the capital of the 
Garamantes, which they found to be 5400 stadia from 
the former city. Septimius, after this, marched di- 
rectly south for the space of three months, and came 
to a country called Agyzimba, inhabited by negroes. 
Marinus, after some reasoning, fixes the position of 
this country at 24° south of the equator. A strict 
application of the laws of historical criticism will con- 
sign to the regions of fable this Roman expedition, un- 
known even to the Romans themselves. How can we 
possibly admit, that a general executed a march more 
astonishing than even that of Alexander, and that no 
contemporary writer has preserved the least mention 
of it! At what epoch, or under what reign, are we 
to place this event? How, moreover, could an army, 
in three months, traverse a space equal to eleven hun- 
dred French leagues? (Malte-Brun, 1, p. 128, Brus- 
sels ed.)—The form of Africa was totally changed by 
Ptolemy. We have seen that Strabo and Pliny re- 
garded this part of the world as an island, terminating 
within the equinoctial line. The Atlantic Ocean was 
thought to join the Indian Sea under the torrid zone, 
the heats of which were regarded as the most powerful 
barrier to the circumnavigation of Africa. Ptolemy, 
iho did not admit the communication of the Atlantic 
with the Erythrean or Indian Sea, thought, on the 
contrary, that the western coast of Africa, after havin 
formed a gulf of moderate depth, which he calls Hes- 
pericus (‘Eorepixdc), extended indefinitely between 
south and west, while he believed that the eastern 
coast, after Cape Prasum, proceeded to join'the coast 
of Asia below Catigara. (Ptol.,7,3.) This opinion, 
which made the Atlantic and Indian Oceans only large 
basins, separated the one from the other, had been 
supported by Hipparchus, The interior of Africa pre- 
sents, in the pages of Ptolemy, a mass of confused no- 
tions. And yet he is the Gignoiont writer that an- 
nounces with certainty the existence of the Niger, ob- 
scurely indicated by Pliny. The most difficult point 
to explain in the Central Africa of Ptolemy, is to know 
what river he means by the Gyr. (Ptol., 4, 6.) Some 
are in favour of the river of Bornou, or the Bahr-al- 
— Gazel. Fa Mem. sur les flewves de linte- 
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rieur de l’ Afrique, Acad. des Inscr., vol. 26, p. 64.) 
Others declare for the Bahr-el-Misselad. (Rennell. 
Geogr. of Herod., p. 418.) Neither, however, of 
these rivers suits the description of Claudian (Laud. 
Stilich., 1,v. 253), reproducing the image of the Nile by 
the abundance of its waters: “ semali mentitus gurgite 
Nilum.” In the midst of so many contradictions, and 
in a region still almost unknown, the boldness of igno- 
rance may hazard any assertion, and pretend to decide 
any point, while the modesty of true science resigns 
itself to doubt. 

Arricanus, I. Sextus Julius, a native of Palestine, 
belonging to a family that had come originally from 
Africa. He lived under the Emperor Heliogabalus, 
and fixed his residence at Emmaus. . This city hav- 
ing been ruined, he was deputed to wait on the em- 
peror and obtain an order for rebuilding it, in which 
mission he succeeded, and the new city took the name ; 
of Nicopolis. (Chron. Paschale, ann. 223.) About 


| A.D. 231, Julius Africanus visited Alexandrea to hear . 


the public discourses of Heraclas. He had been 
brought up in paganism, but he subsequently embraced 
the Christian faith, attained the priesthood, and died 
at an advanced age. He was acquainted with the 
Hebrew tongue, applied himself to various branches 
of scientific study, but devoted himself particularly to 
the perusal and investigation of the sacred writings, on 
which he published a commentary. The work, how- 
ever, that most contributed to his reputation, was a 
Chronography in five books (Ilevraéi6Acov ypovodo- 
yixov), commencing with the Creation, which he 
fixes at 5499 B.C., and continued down to A.D. 221. 
This calculation forms the basis of a particular era, of 
which use is made in the Eastern Church, and which 
is styled the Historical Era, or that of the Historians 
of Alexandrea. Fragments of this work are preserved 
by Eusebius, Syncellus, Joannes Malala, Theophanes, 
Cedrenus, and in the Chronicon Paschale. Photius 
says of this production, that, though concise, it omits 
nothing important. (Biblioth., vol. 1, p. 7, ed. Bekker.) 
Eusebius has most profited by it, and, in his Chronog- 
raphy, often copies him. He has preserved for us 
also a letter of Africanus, addressed’ to Aristides, the 
object of which is to reconcile the discrepance between 
St. Matthew and St. Luke on the question of our Sa- 
viour’s genealogy. We have also another letter of 
his, addressed to Origen, in which he contests the au- 
thenticity of the story of Susanna. Africanus likewise 
composed a large work in nine, or, according to others, 
in fourteen, or even twenty-four books, entitled Kearov, 
“ Cestuses.”” This name was given it by the author, 
because, like the Cestus of Venus, his collection con- 
tained a mingled variety of pleasing things selected 
from numerous works. Init were discussed questions 
of natural history, medicine, agriculture, chemistry, 
&c. In the part that principally remains to us, and 
which appears to have been extracted from the main 
work in the eighth century, the art of war forms the 
topic of consideration. It is printed in the Mathemat- 
ar veteres, Paris, 1693, fol., and also in the seventh 
volume of the works of Meursius, Florence, 1746. It 
has also been translated by Guischardt in his Mémoires 
Militatres des Grecs et des Romains, 1758, 4to. From — 
some scattered fragments of other portions of the same 
work, it would appear to have been, in general, of no 
very valuable character. For example, in order to 
prevent wine from turning, we are directed to write on 
the bottom of the vessel the words of the psalmist, 
“Taste and see how sweet is the Lord!” Again, in 


must repeat, on taking the first glass, the 170th verse 
of the 8th book of the Iliad, “Jove thundered thrice 


culturist ; as, for example, how to force fruits t 
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sume the shape of any animal, or even the form of the 
human visage ; how to produce pomegranates without 
seeds, figs of two colours, &c. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Gr., vol. 4, p. 205, and 5, 269.—Biographie Univer- 
selle, vol. 1, p. 274.)—II. The surname of the Scipios, 
from their victories in Africa over the Carthaginian 
power. (Vid. Scipio.) 

AFRICUM MARS, a name given to that ‘part of the 
Mediterranean which lay along the coast of Africa. 
(Tac. Ann., 1, 53.) 

AcAmiépres and TropHonius, two architects and 
brothers, who built the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
when erected for the fourth time. 
fragm., oe 3, p. 570.) According to Plutarch, they 
were informed by the god, when asking him for a rec- 
ompense, that they would receive one on the seventh 
day from that time, and were ordered to spend the in- 
tervening period in festive indulgence. They did so, 
and on the seventh night were found dead in their beds. 
(Plut., Consol., ad Ap.—Op., ed. Reaske, vol. 6, p. 413, 
seq.) Cicero relates the same story, but makes the 
two brothers ask Apollo for that which was best for 
man (“quod esset optimum homini,” where Plutarch 
merely has aiteiv ic dv), and also gives the prescri- 
bed time as three days. (Cvc., T'usc. Quest., 1, 47.) 
A very different version, however, is found in Pausa- 
nias. This writer informs us, that Agamedes and Tro- 
phonius were the sons of Erginus, monarch of Orchom- 
enus, or rather that Trophonius was the son of Apol- 
lo, and Agamedes of the king. When they had at- 
tained to manhood, they became very skilful in build- 
ing temples for the gods, and palaces for kings. 
Among other labours, they constructed a temple for 
Apollo at Delphi, and a treasury for Hyrieus. (Vid. 
Hyrieus.) In the wall of this building they placed a 
stone in such a manner that they could take it out 
whenever they pleased ; and, in consequence of this, 
they carried away from time to time portions of the 
deposited treasure. Agamedes was at last caught in 
a trap placed so as to secure the robber, whereupon 
his brother cut off his head in order to prevent discoy- 
ery. After this, Trophonius was swallowed up in an 
opening Of the earth, in the grove of Lebedea. The 
whole story appears to wear a figurative character. 
Erginus is the protector of labour (épyivoc, épyov) ; 
Trophonius is the “ nowrisher” (rpépw, Tpogdc) ; and 
Agamedes is the ‘‘ very prudent one” (ayav and p7doc). 
Trophonius, even after he has descended to the lower 
world, makes his voice to be heard from those profound 
depths. He rules over the powers of the abyss, be- 
comes Jupiter-Trophonius, and gives counsel to those 
who have the courage to descend into the cave at Le- 
bedea. He is Hades, the wise and good deity, as 
Plato calls him (Phedon, § 68). Heis therefore, also, 
the supreme intelligence that rules in the lower world, 
which serves as a guide to the souls of the departed, 
and accompanies them in their migrations. In the 
name Hyrieus, moreover, we see ‘a keeper of bees,” 
a ‘‘bee-master” (‘Ypseve, from por, troy, ‘a bee- 
hive”), and the bee was connected with the mysteries 
of Ceres, and also the transmigration of souls. There 
is, moreover, a strong analogy between the story as 
here told, and that related of the Egyptian monarch 
Rhampsinitus. Both fables appear to be allegorical 
illustrations, connected with agriculture. (Creuzer, 
Symbolk, vol. 2, p. 381.—Guigniaut, vol. 2, p. 330.) 

AGAMEMNON, king of Mycene and commander of 
the Grecian forces against Troy. He was brother to 
Menelaus, and was, according to most authorities, the 
son of Plisthenes. As, however, Plisthenes died 
young, and his widow Aérope was taken in marriage 
yy Atreus, the sons of Plisthenes, Agamemnon and 
enelaus namely, were brought up by their grand- 
ather, now become their stepfather, and were called 
tride, as if they had been his own sons. (Apollod., 
2, %.—Heyne, ad loc.—Schol., ad Il., 2,249.) On 
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the murder of Atreus, (vid. Atreus, Avgisthus) and the 
accession of his uncle Thyestes to the vacant throne, 
Agamemnon fled to Sparta, accompanied by his brother 
Menelaus, after having previously found an asylum, 
first with Polyphides, king of Sieyon, and then with 
Oeneus, king of Calydon.. Tyndarus was reigning at 
Sparta, and had married his daughter Clytemnestra to 
a son of Thyestes ; but, being dissatisfied with the al- 
lance, he stipulated with Agamemnon to aid him in 
recovering the kingdom of Atreus, provided he would - 
carry off Clytemnestra and make herhis queen. This 
stipulation was agreed to; and the plan having suc- — 
ceeded, Agamemnon married the daughter of Tyn-— 
darus, and became the father of Orestes, Iphigenia (or 
Iphianassa), Laodice (or Electra), and Chrysothemis. - 
Agamemnon was one of the most powerful princes of 
his time, and on this account was chosen command- 
er-in-chief of ‘the Greeks in their expedition against 
Troy. The Grecian fleet being detained by contrary 
winds at Aulis, owing to the wrath of Diana, whom 
Agamemnon had offended by killing one of her fayour- 
ite deer, Calchas, the soothsayer, was consulted, and 
he declared, that, to appease the goddess, Iphigenia, 
the monarch’s eldest daughter, must be sacrificed. 
She was accordingly led to the altar, and was about to 
be offered as a victim, when (contrary to the statement 
of Virgil that she was actually immolated) she is 
generally said to have suddenly disappeared, anda stag 
to have been substituted by the goddess herself. (Vid. 
Iphigenia.)—The dispute of Agamemnon with Achil- 
les, before the walls of Troy, respecting the captive 
Chryseis ; the consequent loss to the Greeks of the 
services of Achilles; his return to the war, in order 
to avenge the death of Patroclus; and his victory 
over Hector, form the principal subject of the Iliad.— 
In the division of the captives after the taking of Troy, 
Cassandra, one of the daughters of Priam, fell to the 
lot of Agamemnon. She was endued with the gift of 
prophecy, and warned Agamemnon not to return to 
Mycenz ; but from the disregard with which her pre- 
dictions were generally treated (vid. Cassandra), he 
was deaf to her admonitory voice, and was consequent- 
ly, upon his arrival in the city, assassinated, with her 
and their two children, by his queen Clytemnestra and 
her paramour Augisthus. (Vid. Clytemnestra, Augis- 
thus.) ‘The manner of Agamemnon’s death is va- 
riously given. According to the Homeric account, 
the monarch, on his return from Troy, was carried by a 
storm to that part of the coast of Argolis where 
Adgisthus, the son of Thyestes, resided. During his 
absence, Augisthus had carried on an adulterous in- 
tercourse with Clytemnestra, and he had set a wateh- 
man, with a promise of a large reward, to give him the 
earliest tidings of the return of the king. As soon as 
he learned that he was on the coast, he went out to 
welcome him, and invited him to his mansion. At the 
banquet in the evening, however, he placed, with the 
participation of Clytemnestra, twenty men in conceal- 
ment, who fell on and slaughtered him, together with 
Cassandra and all his companions. They died not, 
however, unavenged, for Avgisthus alone was left alive. 
(Od., 4, 512, segg.—Od., 11, 405, segg.) The post- 


}homeric account, followed by the Tragic writers, 


makes Agamemnon to have fallen by the hands of his 
wife, after he had just come forth from the bath, and 
while he was endeavouring to put on a garment, the 
sleeves of which had been sewed together, as well as 
the opening for the head, and by which, of course, all 
his movements were obstructed, and, as it were, fetter- 
ed. (Schol. ad Eurip., Hec., 1277.—Compare Eurip., 
Orest., 25.—Zisch., Agam., 1353.—Id., Ewmen., 
631.) His death was avenged by his son Orestes. 
(Vid. Orestes.) Before concluding this article, it may 
not be amiss to remark, that Homer knows nothing of 
Plisthenes as the father of Agamemnon and Menelaus: 
he calls them simply the offspring of Atreus. Accord- 
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ing to this view of the case, Atreus, who, as eldest 
soni, had succeeded Pelops, left on his deathbed Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus, still under age, to the guar- 
dianship of his brother Thyestes, who resigned the king- 
dom to his nephews when they had reached maturity. 
The variations introduced into this story, therefore, 
would seem to be the work of later poets, especially 
of the Tragic writers, from whom the grammarians 
and scholiasts borrowed. (Heyne, ad Il., 2, v. 106.— 
Suppl. et Emend.—vol. 4, p. 685.) With respect 
to the extent of Agamemnon’s sway, we are informed 
by Homer (Jl., 2, 108) that he ruled over many isl- 
ands and over all Argos (1oAAjou vijcovor Kal “Apyei 
mavti), By Argos appears to be here meant, not the 
city of that name, for this was under the sway of Dio- 
mede, but a large portion of the Peloponnesus, in- 
cluding particularly the cities of Mycenw and 'Tiryns. 
(Heyne, Excurs. 1, ad Il., 2.) The islands to which 
the poet alludes can hardly be those of the Sinus Ar- 
golicus, which are few in number and small. Homer 
himself says, that Agamemnon possessed the most 
owerful fleet, and from this it would appear that he 
held many islands under his sway, though we are un- 
acquainted with their names. (Heyne,l. c.—Thucyd., 
1, 9.)\—Thus much for Agamemnon, on the supposi- 
tion that such an individual once actually existed. If 
we follow, however, the theory advocated by Hermann 
and others, and make not only the Trojan war itself to 
have been originally a mere allegory, but the names 
of the leading personages to be also allegorical, and 
indicative of their respective stations or characters, 
Agamemnon becomes the ‘‘permanent,” or “ general 
leader of the host” (Gyo and pipyo), the termination 
wy strengthening the idea implied by the two compo- 
nent words from which the appellation is derived, and 
denoting collection or aggregation. The name Aga- 
memnon is also connected with the early religion of 
Greece, for we find mention made of a Zed¢ “Ayapéu- 
vov. (Meurs. Miscell. Lacon., 1,4.—Eustath., ad Il., 
2, p. 168.—Consult Hermann und Creuzer, Briefe 
tiber Hom. und Hes., p. 20, and Creuzer, Symbolik, 
vol. 2, p. 450.) 

AGAMEMNONIUS, an epithet applied to Orestes, a 
sonof Agamemnon. (Virg., Ain., 4, v. 471.) 

AGanippr, a celebrated fountain of Beeotia, on 
Mount Helicon. The grove of the Muses stood on 
the summit of the mountain, and a little below was 
Aganippe. The source Hippocrene was some dis- 
tance above. ‘These two springs supplied the small 
rivers Olmius and Permessus, which, after uniting their 
waters, flowed into the Copaic lake near Haliartus. 
(Strabo, 407 and 411.) Pausanias (9, 31) calls the 
former Lemnus. Aganippe was sacred to the Muses, 
who from it were called Aganippides. Ovid (Fast., 5, 
7) has the expression “ fontes Aganippidos Hippo- 
crenes,” whence some are led to imagine that he makes 
Aganippe and Hippocrene the same. This, however, 
is incorrect: the epithet Aganzppis, as used by the 
poet, being equivalent here merely to ‘ Musis sacra.” 
(Gierig, ad Ov., 1. ¢.) 

Acarénor, the son of Anceus, and grandson of Ly- 
curgus, who led the Arcadian forces in the expedition 
against Troy, and, after the fall of that city, was car- 
ried by a storm, on his return home, to the island of 

_ Cyprus, where he founded the city of Paphos. (Pau- 
san., 8, 5, and Siebelis, ad loc.) 

Acar, a town of Africa Propria, in the district of 
Byzacium, and probably not far from Zella. (Hist. 
Bell. Afr., 79.) Herter 

Acira, a city of India intra Gangem, on the south- 
em bank of the Iomanes (Dschumna), and northwest 
of Palibothra. Itis now Agra. (Bischoff und Miller, 
Worterb. der Geogr., s. v.) 

 Aciri (Aydpov médtc, or ’Apyeipov moALc, Ptol._— 
Argari Urbs, Tab. Peut.), a city of India intra Gangem, 
on the Sinus Argaricus, It is thought to correspond to 
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the modern Artingari. (Bischoff und Moller, Wor- 
terb. der Geogr., s. v.) 

Acarista, a daughter of Hippocrates, who married 
Xanthippus. She dreamed that she had brought forth 
a lion, and a few days after was delivered of Pericles. 
(Plut., Vit. Pericl., 3.—Herod., 6, 131.) 

Agasias, or Hecestas, I. a sculptor of Ephesus, to 
whose chisel we owe the celebrated work of art called 
the Borghese Gladiator. ‘This is indicated by an in- 
scription on the pedestal of the statue. ‘This statue 
was found, together with the Apollo Belvidere, on the 
site of ancient Antium, the birthplace of Nero, and 
where that emperor had collected a large number of 
chefs-d’ auvre, which had been carried off from Greece 
by his freedman Acratus. It is maintained by more 
recent antiquarians, that the statue in question does 
not represent a gladiator ; it appears to have belonged 
to a group, and the attention and action of the figure 
are directed towards some object more elevated than 
itself, such, for-example, as a horseman whose attack 
it is sustaining. With regard to the form of the name, 
it may be remarked, that the A®olic and vulgar form 
was Agesias; the Doric, Agasias; and the Ionic, 
Hegesias. This Ionic form was adopted by the Attic 
writers.—II. Another Ephesian sculptor, who exercised 
his art in the island of Delos, while it was under the 
Roman sway. (Silzg, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Acass, a city of Thessaly, supposed by Mannert 
(7, 470) to be the same with the Aigwa of Ptolemy, 
which he places to the south of Berca. (Ptol., p. 
84.) It was given up to plunder by Paulus Amilius, 
for having revolted to Perseus after its surrender. 
(Liv., 45, 27.) ‘There are ruins near the modern Co- 
jani, which, in all probability, mark the site of the an- 
cient place. 

AcAsus, a harbour of Apulia, near the Promontorium 


Garganum. (Plin., 3,11.) It is supposed to answer 
to the modern Porto Greco. (Cluver, Ital. Ant., vol. 
2, p. 1212.) 


AcatHarcuipgs, I. or Agatharchus, a native of Cni- 
dus, in the time of Ptolemy VI. (Philométor) and his 
successor. Photius states (Biblioth., vol. 1, p. 171, 
ed. Bekker), that he had read or was acquainted with 
the following geographical productions of this writer. 
1. A work on Asia (Ta kara tiv ’Aciay), in ten books : 
2. A work on Europe (Ta xara tiv Edpdrny), in 
forty books: and, 3. A work on the Erythrean Sea 
(Ilepé tij¢ "EpvOpac Saddoonc). The patriarch adds, 
that there existed the following other works of the same 
writer. 1. An abridged description of the Erythrean 
Sea (’Excroun tov epi rig ’"Epvipac Saddoonc), in one 
book: 2. An account of the Troglodytes (Ilspi Tpwy- 
AodvtGy), in five books: 3. An abridgment of the 
poem of Antimachus, entitled Lyde (Enrouy tiz¢ 
*Avtiyuayou Avdn¢): 4. An abridgment of a work on 
extraordinary winds ('Emcrouy Tév epi ovvaywyi¢ 
Vavuaciov avéuwv): 5. An abridged history ’ExAo- 
yai ioropiv): and, 6. A treatise on the art of living 
happily with one’s friends. Photius passes a high eu- 
logium on this writer, and makes him to have imitated 
the manner of Thucydides. The patriarch has also 


preserved for us some extracts from the first and fifth — 


books of the work of Agatharchides on the Erythrean 
Sea, in which some curious particulars are found 
respecting the Sabwans and other nations dwelling 
along the coasts. Here also we have an account of 
the mode of hunting elephants, of the method em- 


ployed by the Egyptians in extracting gold from mar- 


ble, where nature had concealed it; while the whole 
is intermingled with details appertaining to natural 
history. The valuable information furnished by Aga- 
tharchides respecting the people of Aithiopia, has already 
been alluded to under that article. The fragments of 
Agatharchides were published, along with those of Cte- 
sias and Memnon, by H. ‘Stephens, Paris, 1557, 8vo. _ 
They are given, however, in a more complete form by — 
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Hudson, in his edition of the minor Greek geographers. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 391.)—II. A native 
of Samos, whose Iepocxd is cited by Plutarch in his 
Parallels. He is otherwise entirely unknown, and 
hence some have supposed him to be identical with 
Agatharchides of Cnidus, and the Iepovxa to be merely 
a section of the work on Asia by this writer. (Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., l. c.) 

Acaruarcuvs, I, an Athenian artist, mentioned by 
Vitruvius (lib. 7, pref.), and said by him to have in- 
vented scene-painting. He was contemporary with 
ZEschylus, and prepared the scenery and decorations 
for his theatre. Sillig (Dict. Art., s. v.) maintains, 
that the words of Vitruvius, in the passage just referred 
to, namely, ‘‘ scenam fecit,” merely mean, that Aga- 
tharchus constructed a stage for Auschylus, since, ac- 
cording to Aristotle (Poét., 4), Sophocles first brought 
in the decorations of scenery (oxyvoypadia). But the 
language of Vitruvius, taken in connexion with what 
follows, evidently refers to perspective and scene- 
painting, and Bentley also understands them in this 
sense. (Diss. Phal., p. 286.) Nor do the words of 
Aristotle present any serious obstacle to this opinion, 
since Sophocles may have completed what Agatharchus 
began.—II. A painter, a native of Samos, and con- 
temporary with Zeuxis. We have no certain state- 
ment respecting the degree of talent which he pos- 
sessed. Sillig (Dict. Art., s. v.) thinks it was small, 
and cites in support of his opinion the language of An- 
docides (Orat., c. Alcib., § 17), Plutarch, however, 
informs us, that Alcibiades confined Agatharchus in 
his mansion until he had decorated it with paintings, 
and then sent him home with a handsome present. 
(Vit. Alcib., 16.) Andocides charges Alcibiades with 
detaining Agatharchus three whole months, and com- 
pelling him during that period to adorn his mansion 
with the pencil. And he states that the painter es- 
eaped to his house only in the fourth month of his du- 
ress. Sillig thinks that this was done in order to cast 
ridicule upon the artist, an inference far from probable, 
though it would seem to derive some support from the 
remark of the scholiast on Demosthenes (c. Mid., p. 
360), as to the nature of the provocation which Aga- 
tharchus had given to Alcibiades. Bentley makes 
only one artist of the name of Agatharchus, but is 
silent as to the difficulty which would then arise in re- 
lation to this artist’s being contemporaneous with both 
2schylus and Zeuxis. Agatharchus prided himself 
upon his rapidity of execution, and received the famous 
retort from Zeuxis, that if the former executed his 
works in a short time, he, Zeuxis, painted “ for a long 
time,” i. e., for posterity. 

AcatuemERus, a Greek geographer. The period 
when he flourished is not known; it is certain, how- 
ever, that he came after Ptolemy ; and very probably 
he lived during the third century of our era. ‘The only 
work by which he is known is an abridgment of geog- 
raphy, entitled ‘Yrorimwoue tie yewypadiac, év érit- 
ou, in two books. This little production appears to 
have reached us in a very imperfect state. It is a 
series of lessons dictated to a disciple named Philo, to 
serve him as an outline for a course of mathematical 
and physical geography. In the first chapter he gives 
a sketch of history and geography, and names the most 
useful writers in these departments. He gives us 
here some particulars worthy of notice that we might 
search in vain for in Strabo. In the chapters that fol- 
low, Agathemerus treats of the divisions of the earth, 
of winds, seas, islands, &c. After the sixteenth chap- 
ter comes an extract from Ptolemy. ‘The second book 
is only a confused repetition of the first, and is the work, 
probably, of some ignorant disciple. The first edition 
of Agathemerus is that of Tennulius, in Greek and 
Latin, Amst., 1671, 8vo. It is to be found also in 


= the collection of ancient ¢ eogra hical writers, by Gro- 
-novius, Lugd. Bat., 1679 and 1700, 4to, and in Hud- 
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son’s collection. (Scholl, Hist. Litt. Gr., vol. 5, p. 
324.—Malte-Brun, Bibl. Univ., vol. 1, p. 279.) 

Acatuias, a poet and historian, born at Myrina, in 
ABolis, on the coast of Asia Minor, probably about 536 
A.D. He studied at Alexandrea, and went in the year 
554 to Constantinople. He possessed some talent 
for poetry, and wrote a variety of amorous effusions, 
which he collected in nine books, under the title of 
‘“‘Daphniaca.” A collection of epigrams, in seven 
books, was also made by him, of which a great number 
are still extant, and to be found in the Anthology. 
His principal production, however, is an historical work, 
which he probably wrote after the death of the Emperor 
Justinian. It contains, in five books, an account of his 
own times, from the wars of Narses to the death of 
Chosroes, king of Persia. His work is of great impor- 
tance for the history of Persia. According to his own, 
account, he would appear to have been conversant with 
the Persian language, since he states that he compiled 
his narrative from Persian authorities (é« tov mapa 
opiow éyyeypaupévor, p. 125). He writes, perhaps, 
with more regard for the truth than poets are wont to 
do; but his style is pompous and full of affectation, 
and his narrative continually interspersed with com- 
monplace reflections. The mediocrity of a bastard 
time is clinging fast to him, and the highest stretch of 
his ambition seems to have been to imitate the ancient 
writers. By faith he was undoubtedly a Christian, 
and probably prided himself upon his orthodoxy ; for 
when he mentions that the Franks were Christians, 
he adds, kat rH dp0oraty YpOmevor dog. His remi- 
niscences of the Homeric poems supplied him with a 
large stock of epic words, which swim on the smooth 
surface of his narrative like heavy logs upon stagnant 
water. The work of Agathias may be regarded, in point 
of learning and diction, as a fair specimen of the age in 
which he lived; few men at Alexandrea or Constantino- 
ple may have surpassed him as a writer. (Foreign Re- 
view, No. 2, p. 575.) The best edition is that published 
in 1828, as Part III. in the collection of Byzantine his- 
torians, at present in a course of appearance from the 
press in Germany. 

Acirno, an Athenian tragic writer, the contempo- 
rary and friend of Huripides. At his house Plato lays 
the scene of his Symposium, given in honour of a 
tragic victory won by the poet. Agatho was no mean 
dramatist. He is called "Ayd@wv 6 KAewd¢ by Aris- 
tophanes. (Thesmoph., 29.) The same writer pays 
a handsome tribute to his memory as a poet and a 
man, in the Rane (v. 84), where Bacchus calls him 
ayabog mowntHg Kat moletvde Toi¢ pido. In the 
Thesmophoriazus@, however, which was exhibited six 
years before the Rane, Agatho, then alive, is introduced 
as the friend of Euripides, and ridiculed for his effem- 
inacy. His poetry seems to have corresponded with 
his personal appearance; profuse in trope, inflexion, 
and metaphor; glittering with sparkling ideas, and 
flowing softly on with harmonious words and nice con- 
struction, but deficient in manly thought and vigour. 
Agatho may, in some degree, be charged with having 
begun the decline of true tragedy. It was he who first 
commenced the practice of inserting choruses between 
the acts of the drama, which had no reference whatever 
to the circumstances of the piece; thus infringing the 
law by which the chorus was made one of the actors. 
(Aristot., Poét., 18, 22.) He is blamed also by Aris- 
totle (Poét., 18, 17) for want of judgment, in selecting 
too extensive subjects. He occasionally wrote pieces 
with fictitious names (a transition towards the new 


| comedy), one of which was called the Flower, and was 


probably, therefore, neither seriously affecting nor ter- 
ible, but in the style of the Idyl. (Schlegel, Dram. 
Litt., vol. 1, p. 189.) One of Agatho’s tragic victo- 
ries is recorded, Ol. 91, 2, CO. 416. He too, like 
Euripides, left Athens for the court of Archelaus. 
( Theatre of the Greeks, 2d ed., p. 154, i 


AGATHOCLES. 


Agcatuoctes, I. one of the boldest adventurers of 
antiquity. His history is principally drawn from Dio- 
dorus Siculus (books nineteenand twenty, and frag- 
ments of book twenty-one), and from Justin (books 
twenty-two and twenty-three). They derived their 
accounts from different sources, and differ, therefore, 
especially in the history of his youth. Agathocles 
was the son of Carcinus, who, having been expelled 
from Rhegium, resided at Therme in Sicily. On ac- 
count of a mysterious oracle, he was exposed in his 
infancy, but was secretly brought up by his mother. 
At the age of seven years the boy was again received 
by his repentant father, and sent to Syracuse to learn 
the trade of a potter, where he continued to reside, 
being admitted by Timoleon into the number of the 
citizens. He was drawn from obscurity by Damas, a 
noble Syracusan, to whom his beauty recommended 
him, and was soon placed at the head of an army sent 
against Agrigentum. By a marriage with the widow 
of Damas he became one of the most wealthy men of 
Syracuse. Under the dominion of Sosistratus, he was 
obliged to fly to Tarentum, but returned after the death 
of the latter, usurped the sovereignty, in which he es- 
tablished himself by the murder of several thousand of 
the principal inhabitants, and conquered the greater 
part of Sicily (317 B.C.). He maintained his power 
twenty-eight years, till 289 B.C. To strengthen his 
authority in his native country, and to give employment 
to the people, he endeavoured, like Dionysius, to drive 
the Carthaginians from Sicily. Having been defeated 
__ by them, and besieged in Syracuse, he boldly resolved 

to pass over into Africa with a portion of his army. 
Here he fought for four years, till 307, generally with 
success. Disturbances in Sicily compelled him to 
leave his army twice, and at his second return into 
Africa he found it in rebellion against his son Archa- 
gathus. He appeased the commotion by promising 
the troops the booty they should win; but, being de- 
feated, he did not hesitate to give up his own sons to the 
vengeance of his exasperated soldiery, and expose these 
latter, without a leader, to the enemy. His sons were 
murdered ; the army surrendered to the Carthaginians. 
He himself restored quiet to Sicily, and concluded a 
peace 306 B»C., which secured to both parties their 
former possessions. He then engaged in several hos- 
tile expeditions to Italy, where he vanquished the 
Bruttii and sacked Crotona. His latter days were 
saddened by domestic strife. His intention was, that 
his youngest son, Agathocles, should inherit the throne. 

This stimulated his grandson Archagathus to rebellion. 

He murdered the intended heir, and persuaded Menon, 

a favourite of the king’s, to poison him. ‘This was done 

by means of a feather, with which the king cleaned his 

teeth after a meal. His mouth, and soon his whole 
body, became a mass of corruption. Before he was 
_ entirely dead he was thrown upon a funeral pile. Ac- 
cording to some authors, he died at the age of seventy- 
two years ; according to others, at that of ninety-five. 

Before his death, his wife Texena and two sons were 

sent to Egypt. His son-in-law, Pyrrhus, king of Epi- 

rus, inherited his influence in Sicily and Southern Italy. 

Agathocles possessed the talents of a general and a 

sovereign. He was proud of his ignoble descent. 

His cru oT eagete and insatiable ambition, however, 

accelerated his ruin. (Justin, 22, 1, segg.—Id., 23, 
Hs 1, seqq.—Polyb., 12, 15.—Id., 15, 35.—Id., 9, 23, 
_ &c.)—II. A son of Lysimachus, taken prisoner by 
' 2. He was ransomed, and married Lysandra, 

f Ptolemy Lagus. His father, in his old 
rsinoé, the eldest sister of Lysandra, 
varful lest her offspring by Lysimachus might, on 
the h of the latter, come under the power of Agath- 
rng tot the det tie and succeeded in 

gat] 


bringing about, the death of this prince. After the 
destruction of / ocles she fled to Seleucus. An- 
other accour 
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athocles to have lost his life | Transylvania, and most writers agree in placing them 
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through the resentment of Arsinoé, in consequence 
of his refusing to listen to certain dishonourable pro- 
posals made by her. (Pawsan., 1, 9.—Id., 1, 10.)— 
III. A Greek historian, a native of Babylon, who wrote 
an account of Cyzicus. (Cuic., de Dwv., 1, 24.)—IV. 
A Greek historian, a native of Samos, who wrote a 
work on the government of Pessinus. (Vossius, de 
Hist. Grec., 3, p. 158.—Ernesti, Clav. Cie. Ind. 
Hist., s. v.)}—V. An archon at Athens, Ol. 105, at 
the period when the Phocians undertook to plunder 
Delphi. (Pausan., 10, 2.) 

AcaTHop#@mon, or the Good Genius, I. a name ap- 
plied by the Greeks to the Egyptian Cneph, as indic- 
ative of the qualities and attributes assigned to him 
in the mythology of that nation. (Compare Eusebius, 
Prep. Ev., 1, 10, p. 41.—Jablonski, Panth. Agypt., 
1,p. 86.) Itis the same with the Nodc, and Peman- 
der, of the Alexandrean school; and the hieroglyphic 
which represents this deity is the circle, or disk, hav- 
ing in the centre a serpent with a hawk’s head, or else 
a globe encircled by a serpent, the symbol of the spir- 
it, or eternal principle, male and female, that animates 
and controls the world, as well as of the light, which 
illumines all things. (Creuzer’s Symbolik, par Guig- 
niaut, vol. 1, p. 824.)—II. A name applied by the 
Greeks to the serpent, as an image of Cneph, the good 
genius. (Plut., de Is. et Os., p. 418.) he serpent 
here meant is of a harmless kind, and was also called. 
Uraus (Ovpaioc), or the royal serpent (Zoega, Num. 
Aigypt., p. 400.—Id., de Obelisc., p. 431, n. 41), and 
hence it is also the symbol of royalty, and appears on 
the heads of kings as well as of gods. (Compare re- 
marks under the article Cleopatra.) The term Agatho- 
demon is said to be nothing more than a translation of 
the Egyptian term Cneph. (Jablonski, Vocc., p. 112. 
—Ouvaroff, Essar sur les Myst. d’Eleusis, p. 106, 
seqq.—Creuzer’s Symbolik, vol. 1, p. 505, of the Ger- 
man work.—Champollion, Precis, &c., p. 91.)—IIL. 
A name given by the Greek residents in Egypt to the 
Canopic arm of the Nile. (Ptol., 4,5.) The native 
appellation was Schetnoupha, i. e., ‘the good arm of 
the river ;” from Schet, ‘the arm of a river,’ and 
nouphi, “good,” and was used in opposition to the 
Phatnetic, or evil arm of the Nile. (Champollion, 
? Egypte sous les Pharaons, vol. 2, p. 23.) The words 
Cneph (Cnuphi) and Canobus (Canopus) were, in 
fact, the same ; and we have in the following, also, 
merely different forms of the same appellation ; Chno- 
phi, Chnubis, Chnumis, Chonuphis, Onuphis, Anubis, 
Anabis, Mnevis, &c. (Creuzer’s Symbolak, vol. 1, p. 
523.) 

Acitnon. Vad. Agatho. 

Acatuyrna, or Agathyrnum, a city of Sicily, on the 
northern coast, between T'yndaris and Calacta. It ap- 
pears to have been originally a settlement of the Siculi, 
and, owing to this circumstance probably, as well as 
to its remote position, would seem to have escaped 
the notice of the Greek geographers. . Its name ap- 
pears, for the first time, in the history of the second 
Punic war, where Livy (26, 40) states, that the Ro- 
man consul Levinus carried away from the place a 
motley rabble, four thousand in number, consisting of 
abandoned characters, and brought them to the coast 
of Italy near Rhegium, the people of which place want- 
ed a band trained to robberies, for the purpose of ray- 
aging Bruttium. Livy writes the name Agathyrna, of 
the first declension: the more common form is Aga- 
thyrnum (’Ayd@upvov). The modern St. Agatha stands 
near the site of the ancient city. (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 411.) 

AcaTuyRrsl, a nation respecting whom the accounts 
of ancient writers are greatly at variance. (Compare 
Vossius, Annot. in Hudson, Geog. Min., vol. 1, p.- 
79.) Herodotus (4, 49) places them if the vicinity 
of the Maris, the modern Marosch, in what is now 
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in this country and in upper Hungary. (Compare | 
Rennell, Geogr. of Herod., p. 83, seqgqg.—Mannert, 4, 
p- 102.—Niebuhr, Verm. Schrift., 1, p. 377, &c.) 
Scymnuus of Chios, however, makes them to have dwelt 
on the Palus Mzotis. The name perhaps, after all, is 
a mere appellative, and may have been applied by dif- 
ferent authors to different tribes. What serves to 
strengthen this opinion is the fact, that the latter half 
of the term Agathyrsi frequently occurs in other na- 
tional designations, such as Idanthyrsi, Thyrsagete, 
Thyssagete, Thyrsi, &c. The reference probably is 
to the god Tyr, another name for the sun.. What 
Herodotus (4, 104) states respecting this race, that 
they were accustomed to array themselves in very 
handsome attire, to wear a great number of golden or- 
naments, to have their women in common, and to live, 
in consequence of this last-mentioned arrangement, 
like brethren and members of one family, is received 
with great incredulity by many. (Compare Valcke- 
naer, Herod., ed. Wessel., p: 328, n. 31.) All this, 
however, clearly shows their Asiatic origin, and con- 
nects them with the nations in the interior of the east- 
em continent. The community of wives seems to have 
been a remnant, in some degree, of an early Buddhis- 
tic system. ‘The civilized habits of the Agathyrsi are, 
at all events, worthy of notice, and favour the theory 
of those who see in them a fragment of early civiliza- 
tion, emanating from some highly cultivated race, and 
subsequently shattered by the inroads of the Scythians 
and other barbarous tribes. (Ritter, Vorhal., 286, seqq.) 
AcaveE (‘Ayavy), or, with the Reuchlinian pronun- 
ciation, AcAve, I. daughter of Cadmus, and wife of 
- Echion, by whom she had Pentheus. Her son suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in the government of Thebes. 
While he was reigning, Bacchus came from the east, 
and sought to introduce his orgies into his native city. 
The women all gave enthusiastically into the new re- 
ligion, and Mount Citheron rang to the frantic yells of 
the Bacchantes. Pentheus sought to check their fury ; 
but, deceived by the god, he went secretly and ascend- 
ed a tree on Citheron, to be an ocular witness of their 
revels. . While here, he was descried by his mother 
and aunts, to whom Bacchus made him appear to be a 
wild beast, and he was torn to pieces by them. This 
adventure of Pentheus has furnished the groundwork 
~ of one of the finest dramas of Euripides, his Bacche. 
(Apoilod., 3, 4, 4.—Id., 3, 5, 1.—Ovid, Met., 3, 514, 
segq.—Hygin., f., 184.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 
298.)—II. A tragedy of Statius, now lost. (Juv., 7, 
87.)—III. A daughter of Danaus. She slew her hus- 
band Lycus, in obedience to her father’s orders. (Apol- 
lod., 2, 1, 5.)—IV. A Nereid. (Apollod., 1, 2, 7.) 
Acpestis, I. a genius or deity mentioned in the 
legends of Phrygia, and connected with the mythus of 
Cybele and Atys. An account of his origin, as well 
as other particulars respecting him, may be obtained 
from Pausanias (7,17). He was an androgynous de- 
ity, and appears to be the same with the Adagoiis of 
the ieicieks writers. (Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 2, p. 
48.—Compare the note of Guigniaut.)—-II. One of 
the summits of Mount Dindymus in Phrygia, on which 
Atys was said to have been buried. (Pausan., 1, 4.) 
Acexinas, I. an excellent statuary, and illustrious 
also as having been the instructer of Phidias, Poly- 
cletus, and Myron. His parents were inhabitants of 
Argos, according to Pausanias (34, 8), and he himself 
was born there, probably about B.C. 540. The par- 
ticular time, however, when he lived, has given rise 
to much discussion. Sillig, after a long and able ar- 
gument, comes to the conclusion that Ageladas, the 
instructer of Phidias, attained the height of his renown: 
about Olymp. 70, or 500 B.C. (Dict. Art., s. v.)—II. 
Another artist, probably a nephew of the former, as- 
~ signed by Pliny to Olymp. 87, or 432 B.C., which can 
hardly be correct. He was thinking, perhaps, of the 
elder Ageladas. (Sillig, Dict. Art,, 3. v.) 
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AcE.astus (’AyéAaoroc), an appellation given to M. 
Crassus, father of the celebrated orator, and grandfa- 
ther of Crassus the rich, from his extraordinary gravity. 
Lucilius said of him, that he laughed only once in the 
course of his life, while Pliny informs us that he was 
reported never to have laughed at all. Hence the 
name ’Ayé/aoToc, “one that does not laugh,” or “‘ that 
never laughs.”’ (Cic., de Fin., 5, 30.—Douza, ad Lu- 
cil., fragm., p. 20.—Plin., 7, 18.) 

Acevaus, I. a king of Corinth, son of Ixion.—II. 
A son of Hercules and Omphale, from whom Creesus 
was descended. (Apollod., 2,7,8.) Diodorus Sicu- 
lus (4,31) gives the name of this son as Lamus. 
Herodotus, on the other hand, deduces the royal line 
of Lydia from a-son of Hercules and a female slave 
belonging to Jardanus, the father of Omphale. (He- 
rod.,1,7.) This last is generally considered to be the 
moré correct opinion. (Consult Bahr, ad Herod., 1. c. 
— Creuzer, Hist. Grec. antiquiss., &c., p. 186.)—III. 
A servant of Priam, who preserved Paris when expo- 
sed on Mount Ida. (Vid. Paris.—Apollod., 3, 12, 5, 
and Heyne, ad loc., not. cr.) 

Agrnpicum, Agedincum, or Agedicum (’Ay7dcKov, 
Ptol.), a city of Gaul, the metropolis of Senonia, or 
Lugdunensis Quarta. Its later name was Senones, 
now Sens. (Cas, B. G., 6, extr—Eutrop., 10, 7.— 
Amm. Marcell., 15, 27.) 

Acmnor, I. king of Pheenicia, son of Neptune and 
Libya, and brother to Belus. He married Telephassa, 
by whom he had Cadmus, Pheenix, Cilix, and Europa. 
(Apollod., 3,1, 1.) Others make him to have wedded 
Argiope, daughter of Nilus. (Hygin., fab.,6.)—II. 
A son of Iasus, and father of Argus. (Apollod., 2, 1, 
2.)—III. A sonof Pleuron, and father to Phineus. (Jd., 
1, 9, 20.\—IV. A king of Argos, father of Crotopus, 
and the eighth of his lme.—V. A son of Antenor, 
slain before Troy. (d1., 21, 579.)—VI. Father of Py- 
thon, one of the generals of Philip and Alexander. 
(Justin., 13, 4.)—VII. A native of Mytilene, who 
wrote a treatise on music, according to Aristoxenus (de 
Mus., lib. 2.—Consult Vossius, de Mathem., 59, 19). 

AGENoRIDEs, a patronymic applied to Cadmus, and 
the other descendants of Agenor. (Ovid, Met.,3, v. 8.) 

AGESANDER, a sculptor of Rhodes, celebrated for 
the Laocoon group, which he executed in connexion 
with Athenodorus his son, and Polydorus. As Pliny 
has not distinctly stated the era of these three artists, 
his silence has opened the way to a great difference of 
opinion on this point among the leamed. Winckel- 
mann (Op., P. 7, p. 189) assigns the production in 
question to the age of Lysippus. Meyer, on the oth- 
er hand, conjectures that the three artists adverted to 
flourished soon after the death of Alexander the Great. 
(ad Winck., Op., vol. 6, P. 2, p. 204.—Hist. Art., 
vol. 1, p. 208.) But Lessing, who is followed by 
Thiersch (Hpoch. 3, Adnot., p. 110), has discovered, 
with great acuteness, froma passage in Pliny (36, 5, 
4), that they lived during the reign of the Emperor Ti- 
tus. (Silig, Dict. Art., s.v.) The name of Age- 
sander stands first on the plinth of the group. x 

Acesitius, 1. king of Sparta, of the family of the 
Agide, was son of Doryssus, and father of Archelaus. 
During his reign, Lycurgus instituted his famous laws. 
(Herodot., 7, 204.—Paus., 3, 2.)—II. A son of Ar- 
chidamus, of the family of the Proclide, ma le king in 
preference to his nephew Leotychides, whom he suc- 
ceeded, by the aid of Lysander, aS atk declared il- 
legitimate. (Vid. Leotychides, II.) Called by the 
Ionians to their assistance against Ar’ 


and would, in all probability, have comp’ mbled, 
if not subverted, their power; w hen th gold of Persia 
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had taken up a whole year of Xerxes’ expedition. He 
defeated his enemies at Coronea ; but, after various 
campaigns, having returned to Sparta in order to be 
cured of wounds he had received, Cleombrotus was 
left in command of the Lacedemonian forces, and the 
fatal battle of Leuctra was the result. Having once 
more taken the field, Agesilaus was beginning to re- 
pair his country’s losses, when the battle of Mantinea 
humbled for ever the pride of the Spartans. In his 80th 
year he went to assist Tachos, king of Egypt, who 
was at war with Artaxerxes, and the courtiers of that 
monarch could hardly be persuaded that it was the fa- 
mous Lacedemonian general, whom they saw eating 
with his soldiers on the ground, bareheaded, and with- 
out any covering to recline upon. Being overtaken 
by a storm on his return from Egypt, he was compel- 
led to put into a small harbour on the coast of Africa, 
in Marmarica, called the port of Menelaus, and there 
ended his days, after a reign of 44 years, and in the 
84th year of his age. Agesilaus was, next to Epam- 
inondas, the most eminent commander of his time. 
He was deformed of person, small of stature, and lame, 
but great military talent, cool judgment, genuine bra- 
very, and true greatness of soul, made ample amends 
for all the imperfections of nature. He was fortunate 
also in having for a biographer his: friend Xenophon, 
although it must be confessed that the claims of friend- 
ship have occasionally led the latter to disguise in 
some degree the truth, and to withhold praises, that 
were justly his due, from Epaminondas, the great an- 
tagonist andrival in fame of the Spartan king. (Plut. 
et CO. Nep. in Vit—xXen. Ages.)—III. A brother of 
Themistocles, who went into the Persian camp, and 
stabbed one of the body-guards instead of Xerxes, 
whom he intended to assassinate but knew not. Upon 
being arraigned before Xerxes, he thrust his hand into 
the fire, and informed the monarch that all his coun- 
trymen were prepared to do the same. Plutarch cites 
this incident on the authority of Agatharchides, in his 
Parallels. (Op., ed. Reiske, vol. 7, p. 217.) If the 
story be true, it shows the source whence the Roman 
fable of Mucius Scevola was borrowed. (Vid. Aga- 
tharchides, IT.) 

Acxsipouts, I. king of Lacedemon, son of Pausani- 
as, B.C. 394. He signalized himself by ravaging the 
territory of the Argives, by a great victory over the 
Mantineans, and the destruction of their city, &c. He 
died B.C. 380, after a reign of 14 years. (Pausan., 
3, 5.—Id., 8, 8.)—II. Son of Cleombrotus, king of 
Sparta, performed nothing worthy of mention. Was 
succeeded by Cleomenes II. B.C. 370. (Pausan., 
3, 6.)—III. One of the royal line of the Agidez, was 
raised to the throne of Lacedemon while still young 
(B.C. 219), and was placed under the guardianship of 
Cleomenes and Lycurgus. This latter dispossessed 
him of the kingdom, and forced him to seek an asylum 
in the camp of the Romans (B.C. 195). 

Acipa#, or Eurysthenide, descendants of Agis, king 
of Sparta and son of Eurysthenes. This family sha- 
red the throne of Lacedewmon along with the Proclide, 
or, as they were more commonly called, the Eurypon- 
tide. According to Pausanias, the line of the Agide 
became extinct in the person of Leonidas, son of Cle- 
omenes. (Pausan., 3, 2.—Id., 3, 6.—Id., 3, 7.) 

Aeris, I. a name common to several Spartan kings, 
and other individuals more or less distinguished. The 
Spartan monarchs of this name were the following : 
Agis I. succeeded his father Eurysthenes, A.M. 3004, 
B.C. 1000. According to Pausanias (3, 2), he was 
the founder of the family of the Agide. (Pausan., 3, 2.) 
(I. succeeded his father Archidamus, and did much 
hief to the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war. 


t. (Thucyd., 3, 89.—Justin, 5, 2.)— TIL. 
son of Archidamus, who was killed in Italy, succeeded 
his father, t 
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in battle by Antipater, one of Alexander’s generals, 
B.C. 329. In this battle there fell of the Lacedemo- 
nians and their allies not less than 5800 men. (Diod. 
Sic., 17, 63.—Quint. Curt., 6, 1.—Justin, 12, 1.)— 
IV. of the family of the Eurypontide, succeeded his 
father Eudamidas. He was a lineal descendant of 
Agesilaus. Historians affirm, that he was, in youth, 
of singular promise, and that, in maturer age, he pre- 
pared, by the introduction of new laws, to correct the 
abuses which had crept into the Spartan government. 
This he found a measure of peculiar difficulty ; but he 
was supported by his maternal uncle Agesilaus, though 
with a selfish design, and likewise by many of the cit- 
izens. They obtained a law for the equalization of 
property, and Agis himself shared a valuable estate 
with the community. In consequence of his exertions, 
Leonidas, his colleague on the throne, was deposed and 
banished. The people, however, soon became dissat- 
isfied with the projected reform, and while Agis was 
leading an army to aid the Achzans, the indiscretion 
of his uncle Agesilaus, during his absence, occasioned 
a conspiracy for the restoration of Leonidas. The con- 
spirators, having succeeded, forced Agis to take refuge 
in a temple, which he never Jeft but for the purpose of 
bathing. On one of these occasions, he was surprised 
and dragged to prison. ‘The ephori having there ques- 
tioned him respecting his views in altering the laws, he 
answered that it was for the purpose of restoring those 
of Lycurgus. Sentence of death was passed upon him; 
but the ministers of the law, until forced by Demochares, 
refused to conduct him to a chamber reserved for the 
execution of criminals. He was there strangled, and 
submitted to his sentence with heroic firmness. ‘The 
grandmother and mother of Agis shared the same fate. 
(Plut., Vit. Agid.)—II. The other individuals of this 
name deserving of mention are, 1. A king of the Pxo- 
nians, who died B.C. 359.—2. A general of Ptolemy 
I., who defeated the revolted Cyreneans.—3. A poet 
of Argos, who attended Alexander in his Asiatic ex- 
pedition, and loaded him with fulsome flattery. (Quznt. 
Curt., 8, 5.) 

AcisimBa, a district of ASthiopia, the most southern 
with which the ancients were acquainted. It is sup- 
posed to correspond to Asben in Nigritia. (Bischoff 
und Moller, Worterb. der Geogr., s. v.) 

Acuata, one of the Graces, called sometimes Pasi- 
phaé. (Pausan., 9, 35. — Vid. Charites. ) 

Acxaonicg, a Thessalian female, who prided herself 
on her skill in predicting eclipses, &c. She boasted 
even of her power to draw down the moon to earth. 
Hence the Greek adage, tiv ceAqvnv xaraord, ‘* She 
draws down the moon,” applied to a boastful person. 
(Erasm. Chil., col., 853.) 

Acuaodpnon, I. a painter of the isle of Thasos, who 
flourished in the 70th Olympiad, 500 B.C. He was 
the father and master of Polygnotus and Aristophon. 
Quintilian (12, 10) speaks of his style in common with 
that of Polygnotus, as indicating, by its simplicity of 
colouring, the early stages of the art, and yet being pref- 
erable, by its air of nature and truth, to the efforts of 
the great masters that succeeded.—II. A son of Aris- 
tophon, and grandson of the preceding, also distinguish- 
ed asa painter. He celebrated, by his productions, the 
victories of Alcibiades. (Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Actauros. Vid. Agraulos. 

Aaukus, a native of Psophis, and the poorest man 
in all Arcadia, but still pronounced, by the Delphic or- 
acle, a happier man than Gyges, monarch of Lydia. 
(Val. Macz., 7, 1.) 

Agena, or Hagna, a female in the time of Horace, 
who, though troubled with a polypus in the nose, and 
having her visage, in consequence, greatly deformed, 
yet found, on this very account, an admirer in one Bal- 
binus. The commentators make her to have been a 
freed-woman and a native of Greece. (Horat., Serm., 
/1, 3, 40.) ” spaten* 
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Acnopicr, an Athenian virgin, who disguised her | ritus, he says that the statue of the Rhamnusian Nem- 


sex to learn medicine, it being ordained by the Athe- 
nian laws, that no slave or female should learn the heal- 
ing art. She was taught by Hierophilus the art of mid- 
wifery, and when employed, always discovered her sex 
to her patients. This brought her into so much prac- 
tice, that the males of her profession, who were now 
out of employment, accused her before the Areopagus 
of corrupt conduct, ‘“ quod dicerent eum glabrum esse, 
et corruptorem earum, et illas simulare wmbecilitatem.” 
Agnodice was about to be condemned, when she dis- 
covered her sex to the judges, A law was immedi- 
ately passed authorizing all freeborn women to learn 
the healing art. (Hygzn., fab., 274.) 

Aenon, son of Nicias, was present at the taking of 
Samos by Pericles, having brought re-enforcements from 
Athens. After the Peloponnesian war had broken out, 
he and Cleopompus, both colleagues of Pericles, were 
despatched with the forces which the last-mentioned 
commander had previously led, to aid in the reduction 
of Potidea. The expedition was frustrated, however, 
by sickness among the troops. Agnon was also the 
founder of Amphipolis; but the citizens of that place, 
forgetful of past services, opened their gates to Brasi- 
das, the Spartan general, and when the body of this com- 
mander was subsequently interred with Amphipolis, 
they threw down every memorial of Agnon. (Thucyd., 
1, 117.—Jd., 2, 58.—Zd., 5, 11, &c.) 

AGNoniDEs, an orator, and popular leader at Athens, 
who accused Phocion of treason for not having opposed 
with more activity the movements of Nicanor. After 
the death of Phocion, and-when the people, repenting 
of their conduct towards him, were doing everything to 
honour his memory, Agnonides suffered capital pun- 
ishment, by a decree passed for that special purpose. 
(Plut., Vit. Phoc., c. 33, 38.) 

AGOnALIA and Aconia, a festival at Rome in hon- 
our of Janus, celebrated on the ninth of January. Ac- 
cording, however, to an ancient calendar, the Agonalia 
fell on the fifth of the month, and according to others, 
on the day previous. (Compare the remarks of the 
commentators,ad Ovid, Fast.,1, 317). Antias, an old 
writer cited by Macrobius (Sat., 1,4), ascribed the es- 
tablishment of this festival to Numa. Ovid. assigns 
various etymologies for the name, not worth mention- 
ing. 

4 teem Carirotint, contests instituted by Domitian 
in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, and celebrated every 
fifth year on the Capitoline Hill. According to Sue- 
tonius (Domit., 4), they were of a threefold character : 
musical, which included poetic contests, equestrian, and 
gymnastic. Prizes were awarded also for the best speci- 
mens of Greek and Latin prose composition. Censori- 
nus informs us, that they were instituted in the twelfth 
consulship of Domitian and Dolabella (A.U.C. 839). 
It was at these contests that the poet Statius was de- 
feated. (Cens., c. 18.—Crusius, ad Suet., l. c.) 
Games similar to these had been previously instituted 
by Nero. (Suet., Ner., 12.) 

Acoracrirus, a statuary of Paros, and the favourite 
pupil of Phidias, who, according to Pliny (26, 5), car- 
nied his attachment so far as even to have inscribed on 
some of his own works the name of his young disciple. 
The same writer informs us, that Agoracritus contend- 
ed with Alcamenes, another pupil of Phidias, and a 
native of Athens, in making a statue of Venus, and had 
the mortification to see his rival crowned as victorious, 
In consequence of the prejudice of the Athenians in fa- 
vour of their countryman. Full of resentment, he sold 
his statue to the inhabitants of Rhamnus, a borough 
of Attica, on condition that it should never re-enter 
within the walls of Athens. Pliny adds, that Agoracri- 
tus named this statue Nemesis, and that Varro regarded 


’ it as the finest specimen of sculpture that he had ever 
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seen. Pausanias (1, 33) gives an entirely different 


account 5 without mentioning the name of Agorac- 
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esis was the work of Phidias. Strabo, again, differs 
from both Pliny and Pausanias, for he asserts that the 
celebrated statue in question was ascribed to both Ago- 
racritus and Diodotus (the latter of whom is not men- 
tioned in any other passage), and that it was not at all 
inferior to the works of Phidias. (Sérab., 396.) It is 
difficult to reconcile these conflicting statements. Per- 
haps the statue was by Phidias, and the name of his 
favourite pupil was inscribed upon it by the artist. 
Equally difficult is it to conceive how a statue of Ve- 
nus could be so modified as to be transformed into one 
of the goddess of Vengeance, for such was Nemesis. 
Sillig endeavours to explain this, but with little suc- 
cess. (Dict. Art; s. v.) 

AGoranom1, ’Ayopavouot, sometimes called Aoy:orai, 


ten Athenian magistrates, five of whom officiated in - 


the city, and five in the Pireus. To them a certain 
toll or tribute was paid by those who brought anything 
into the market to sell. ‘They had the care of all sale- 
able commodities in the market except corn, and they 
were employed in maintaining order, and in seeing that 
no one defrauded another, or took any unreasonable ad- 
vantage in buying and selling. (Wachsmuth, Alier- 
thums., vol. 2, p. 65.) 

Acricas, or Acracas, I. a small river of Sicily, 
running near Agrigentum. It is now the San Blasio. 
(Mannert, 9, pt. 2, p. 354.)}—II. The Greek name 
of Agrigentum. (Vid. Agrigentum.) 

AcraGiina, or AcRAGIAN#, Porta, gates of Syr- 
acuse. ‘There were in this quarter a great number of 
sepulchres, and here Cicero discovered the tomb of 
Archimedes. (Tusc. Que@st., 5, 23.) The name of 
these gates has given great trouble to the commenta- 
tors. Dorville (ad Charit., p. 193) reads Agraganti- 
nas in the passage of Cicero just referred to, because 
the gates in question looked towards Agrigentum and 
the south, according to the Antonin. Itin., p. 95. 
Schiitz gives Achradinas in his edition of Cicero, 
which is superior to Acradinas, the reading of H. Ste- 
phens and Davis, though the last is adopted by Gdller. 
(Syracus., p. 64.) The argument in its favour turns 
upon the circumstance of a porta Achradina being men- 
tioned among the gates of Syracuse, but not a porta 
Agragantina. Thus we have in Diodorus Siculus, 
(13, 75), TO Kata rHv ’Aypadivyv rvAGv., and (13, 
113), mpo¢ THY rbAnY THo’Axpadwic. The preferable 
reading, therefore, in Cicero (J. c.)is portas Achradinas, 
as indicating gates in that quarter of Syracuse termed 
Achradina. (Vid. Achradina.) 

AGRARI@ LecEs, laws enacted in Rome for the di- 
vision of public lands. In the valuable work on Roman 
history by Niebuhr (vol. 2, p. 129, segg., Cambr. 
transl.), it is satisfactorily shown, that these laws, 
which have so long been considered as unjust attacks 
upon private property, had for their object only the 
distribution of lands which were the property of the 
state, and that the troubles to which they gave rise 
were occasioned by the opposition of persons who had 
settled on these lands without having acquired any title 
tothem. These laws of the Romans were so intimate+ 
ly connected with their system of establishing colonies 
in the different parts of their territories, that, to attain 
a proper understanding of them, it is necessary to be- 
stow a moment’s consideration on that system.—Ac- 
cording to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, their plan of 
sending out colonies or settlers began as early as the 
time of Romulus, who generally placed colonists from 


the city of Rome on the lands taken in war. Thesame — 


policy was pursued by the kings who succeeded him; 
and, when the kings were expelled, it was adopted 
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a protection against the incursions of anenemy; third- 
ly, to augment their population ; fourthly, to free the 
city of Rome from an excess of inhabitants ; fifthly, to 
quiet seditions ; and, sixthly, to reward their veteran 
soldiers. These reasons abundantly appear in all the 
best ancient authorities. In the later periods of the 
republic, a principal motive for establishing colonies 
was to have the means of disposing of soldiers, and re- 
warding them with donations of lands; and such col- 
onies were, on this account, denominated military col- 
onies. Now, for whichever of these causes a colony 
was to be established, it was necessary that some law 
respecting it should be passed either by the senate or 
people. ‘This law in either case was called lex agra- 
ria, an agrarian law, which will now be explained.— 
An agrarian law contained various provisions ; it de- 
scribed the land which was to be divided, and the class- 
es of people among whom, and their numbers, and by 
whom, and in what manner, and by what bounds, the 
territory was to be parcelled out. ‘The mode of divi- 
ding the lands, as far as we now understand it, was two- 
fold ; either a Roman population was distributed over 
the particular territory, without any formal erection of 
a colony, or general grants of land were made to such 
citizens as were willing to form acolony there. The 
lands which were thus distributed were of different de- 
scriptions, which we must keep in mind in order to have 
a just conception of the operation of the agrarian laws. 
They were either lands taken from an enemy, and not 
actually treated by the government as public property ; 
or public lands which had been artfully and clandestine- 
ly taken possession of by rich and powerful individuals ; 
or, lastly, lands which were bought with money from 
_ the public treasury, for the purpose of being distributed. 
~ Nowall such agrarian laws as comprehended either lands 
of the enemy, or those which were treated and occu- 
pied as public property, or those which had been bought 
with the public money, were carried into effect with- 
out any public commotions ; but those which operated 
to disturb the rich and powerful citizens in the posses- 
sion of the lands which they unjustly occupied, and to 
place colonists (or settlers) on them, were never pro- 
mulgated without creating great disturbances. ‘The 
first law of this kind was proposed by Spurius Cas- 
sius; and the same measure was afterward attempted 
by the tribunes of the commons almost every year, 
but was as constantly defeated by various artifices of 
the nobles ; it was, however, at length passed. It ap- 
pears, both from Dionysius and Varro, that, at first, 
Romulus allotted two jugera (about 14 acres) of the 
public lands to each man ; then Numa divided the lands 
which Romulus had taken in war, and also a portion 
of the other public lands ; afterward Tullus divided 
those lands which Romulus and Numa had appropria- 
ted to the private expenses of the regal government ; 
then Servius distributed among those who had recent- 
ly become citizens, certain lands which had been taken 
from the Veientes, the Cwrites and Tarquinii; and, 
upon the expulsion of the kings, it appears that the 
Jands of Tarquinius Superbus, with the exception of 
the Campus Martius, were, by a decree of the senate, 
granted to the people. After this period, as the re- 
public, by means of its continual wars, received con- 
tinual accessions of conquered lands, those lands were 
either occupied by colonists or remained public prop- 
erty, until the period when Spurius Cassius, twenty- 
four years after the expulsion of the kings, proposed 
a law (already mentioned) by which one part of the 

_ land taken from the Hernici was allotted to the Latins, 
and the other part to the Roman people; but as this 
_ law comprehended certain lands which he accused pri- 
_ vate persons of having taken from the public, and as 
the senate also opposed him, he could not accomplish 
‘the passage of it. This, according to Livy, was the 
first proposal of an agrarian law, of which, he adds, not 
“one was ©" posed, down to the period of his re- 
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membrance, without very great public commotions. 
Dionysius informs us, farther, that this public land, by 
the negligence of the magistrates, had been suffered to 
fall into the possession of rich men ; but that, notwith- 
standing this, a division of the lands would have taken 
place under this law, if Cassius had not included among 
the receivers of the bounty the Latins and the Hernici, 
whom he had but a little while before made citizens. 
After much debate in the senate on this subject, a de- 
cree was passed to the following effect : that commis- 
sioners, called decemvirs (ten in number), appointed 
from among the persons of consular rank, should mark 
out, by boundaries, the public lands, and should desig- 
nate how much was to be let out, and how much was 
to be distributed among the common people ; that, if 
any land had been acquired by joint services in war, it 
should be divided, according to treaty, with those al- 
lies who had been admitted to citizenship; and that 
the choice of the commissioners, the appointment of 
the lands, and all other things relating to this subject, 
should be committed to the care of the succeeding con- 
suls. Seventeen years after this, there was a vehe- 
ment contest about the division, which the tribunes 
proposed to make, of lands then unjustly occupied by 
the rich men ; and, three years after that, a similar at- 
tempt on the part of the tribunes, would, according to 
Livy, have produced a ferocious controversy, had it 
not been for Quintus Fabius. Some years after this, 
the tribunes proposed another law of the same kind, by 
which the estates of a great part of the nobles would 
have been seized to the public use ; but it was stopped 
in its progress. Appian says, that the nobles and rich 
men, partly by getting possession of the public lands, 
partly by buying out the shares of indigent owners, had 
made themselves owners of all the lands in Italy, and 
had thus, by degrees, accomplished the removal of the 
common people from their possessions. ‘This abuse 
stimulated Tiberius Gracchus to revive the Licinian 
law, which prohibited any individual from holding 
more than 500 jugera, or about 350 acres of land ; 
and would, consequently, compel the owners to relin- 
quish all the surplus to the use of the public; but 
Gracchus proposed that the owners should be paid the 
value of the lands relinquished. 'The law, however, 
did not operate to any great extent, and, after bein 
cost the Gracchi their lives, was by degrees rendere 

wholly inoperative. After this period, various other 
Agrarian laws were attempted, and with various suc- 
cess, according to the nature of their provisions and 
the temper of the times in which they were proposed. 
One of the most remarkable was that of Rullus, which 
gave occasion to the celebrated oration against him by 
Cicero, who prevailed upon the people to reject the 
law.—From a careful consideration of these laws, and 
the others of the same kind, on which we have not 
commented, it is apparent that the whole object of the 
Roman agrarian laws was, the lands belonging to the 
state, the public lands or national domains, which, as 
already observed, were acquired by conquest or treaty, 
and, we may add also, by confiscations or direct sei- 
zures of private estates by different factions, either for 
lawful or unlawful causes; of the last of which we 
have a well-known example in the time of Sylla’s pro- 
scriptions. ‘The lands thus claimed by the public be- 
came naturally a subject of extensive speculation with 
the wealthy capitalists, both among the nobles and 
other classes. In our own times, we have seen, du- 
ring the revolution in France, the confiscation of the 
lands belonging to the clergy, the nobility, and emi- 
grants, lead to similar results. ‘The sales and pur- 
chases of lands by virtue of the agrarian laws of Rome, 
under the various complicated circumstances which 
must ever exist in such cases, and the attempts by the 
government to resume or regrant such as he been 
sold, whether by right or by wrong, especially after a_ 
purchaser had been long in possession, under a title 
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which he supposed the existing laws gave him, nat- 
urally occasioned great heat and agitation ; the sub- 
ject itself being intrinsically one of great difficulty, 
even when the passions and interests of the parties 
concerned would permit a calm and deliberate exam- 
ination of their respective rights—From the commo- 
tions which usually attended the proposal of agrarian 
laws, and from a want of exact attention to their true 
object, there has been a general impression, among 
readers of the Roman history, that those laws were al- 
ways a direct and violent infringement of the rights of 
private property. Even such men, it has been ob- 
served, as Machiavelli, Montesquieu, and Adam Smith, 
have shared in this misconception of them. This er- 
roneous opinion, however, has lately been exposed by 
the genius and learning of Niebuhr in his Roman his- 
tory above mentioned, a work which may be said to 
make an era in that department of learning, and in 
which he has clearly shown that the original and pro- 
fessed object of the agrarian laws was the distribution 
of the pudlic lands only, and not those of private citi- 
zens. Of the Licinian law, enacted about 376 B.C., 
on which all subsequent agrarian laws were modelled, 
Niebuhr enumerates the following as among the chief 
provisions: 1. The limits of the public land shall be 
accurately defined. Portions of it, which have been 
encroached on by individuals, shall be restored to the 
state. 2. Every estate in the public land, not greater 
than this law allows, which has not been acquired by 
violence or fraud, and which is not on lease, shall be 
good against any third person, 3. Every Roman cit- 
izen shall be competent to occupy a portion of newly- 
acquired public land, within the limits prescribed by 
this law, provided this land be not divided by law 
among the citizens, nor granted to a colony. 4. No 
one shall occupy of the public land more than five 
hundred jugera, nor pasture on the public commons 
more than a hundred head of large, nor more than five 
hundred head of small, stock. 5. Those who occupy 
the public land shall pay to the state the tithe of the 
produce of the field, the fifth of the produce of the 
fruit-tree and the vineyard, and for every head of large 
stock, aid for every head of small stock yearly. 6. 
The public lands shall be farmed by the censors to 
those willing to take them on these terms. The funds 
hence arising are to be applied to pay the army.—The 
foregoing were the most important permanent provis- 
ions of the Licinian law, and, for its immediate effect, 
it provided that all the public land occupied by indi- 
viduals, over five hundred jugera, should be divided 
by lot in portions of seven jugera to the plebeians.— 
But we must not hastily infer, as some readers of 
Niebuhr’s works have done, that these agrarian laws 
did not in any manner violate private rights. This 
would be quite as far from the truth as the prevailing 
opinion already mentioned, which is now exploded. 
Besides the argument we might derive from the very 
nature of the case, we have the direct testimony of 
ancient writers to the injustice of such laws, and their 
violation of private rights. It will suffice to refer to 
that of Cicero alone, who says in his De Officiis (2, 21), 
“Those men who wish to make themselves popular, 
and who, for that purpose, either attempt agrarian 
laws, in order to drive people from their possessions, 
or who maintain that creditors ought to forgive debt- 
ors what they owe, undermine the foundations of the 
state; they destroy all concord, which cannot exist 
when money is taken from one man to be given to 
another ; and they set aside justice, which is always 
violated when every man is not suffered to retain 
what is his own ;” which reflections would not have 
been called forth, unless the laws in question had di- 
rectly and plainly violated private rights. (Encyclo- 
padia Americana, vol. 1, p. 100, seqq.) 

_ AeRavtis, a festival celebrated at Athens in hon- 
our of Agraulos, the daughter of Cecrops, and priest- 
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ess of Minerva. The Cyprians also honoured her 
with an annual festival, in the month Aphrodisius, at 
which they offered human victims. (Robinson's An- 
taquities of Greece, 2d ed., p. 276.) 

Aeraucos, I. the daughter of Acteus, king of At- 
tica, and the wife of Cecrops.—II. A daughter of Ce- 
crops, and sister of Herse and Pandrosos. Mercury 
transformed her into a black stone, for endeavouring 
to prevent his entrance into the apartment of Herse. 
(Ovid, Met., 2, 702, segq.) The true form of the 
name is the one here given, and not Aglauros. (Con- 
sult Srebelis, ad Pausan.,1,2.) Larcher is wrong in 
maintaining, that by Agraulos is meant the daughter of 
Cecrops, and by Aglauros a daughter of Erectheus. 
(Larcher, ad Herod., 7, 53.)—III. An appellation of- 
ten given to Minerva. (Meursw Lect. Attic., 2, 13.) 

Acriines, I. a small river of Thrace, running into 
the Hebrus. It is now the Ergene.—II. A Thracian 
tribe dwelling in the vicinity of the mver Agrianes. 
(Herod., 5, 16.)—III. A people of Illyria, on the fron- 
tiers of lower Mcesia. They were originally from 
Thrace, and very probably a branch of the Thracian 
Agrianes. 

Agriasp#, a nation of Asia, mentioned by Quintus 
Curtius (7,3). Some difference of opinion, however, 
exists with regard to the true reading in this passage. 
Most editors prefer Arzmaspa, while others, and evi- 
dently with more correctness, consider Arzaspe the 
proper lection. (Compare Schmieder, ad Quint. Curt., 
J. c., and vid. Ariaspe. ) 

AcricoLa, Cneius Julius, an eminent Roman com- 
mander, born A.D. 40, in the reign of Caligula, by 
whom his father Julius Grascinus was put to death for 
nobly refusing to plead against Marcus Silanus. His 
mother, to whom he owed his excellent education, was 
Julia Procilla, unhappily murdered on her estate in 
Liguria by a descent of freebooters from the piratical 
fleet of Otho. The first military service of Agricola 
was under Suetonius Paulinus in Britain ; and, on his 
return to Rome, he married a lady of rank, and was 
made questor in Asia, where, in a rich province, pe- 
culiarly open to official exactions, he maintained the 
strictest integrity. He was chosen tribune of the 
people, and pretor, under Nero, and, unhappily, in 
the commotion which followed the accession of Galba, 
lost his mother as above mentioned. By Vespasian, 
whose cause he espoused, he was made a patrician, 
and governor of Aquitania, which post he held for 
three years. The dignity of consul followed, and in 
the same year he married his daughter to the historian 
Tacitus. He was soon afterward made governor of 
Britain, where he subjugated the Ordovices, in North 
Wales, and reduced the island of Mona, or Anglesea. 
He adopted the most wise and generous plans for civ- 
ilizing the Britons, by inducing the nobles to assume 
the Roman habit, and have their children instructed in 
the Latin language. He also gradually adorned the 
country with magnificent temples, porticoes, baths, 
and public edifices, of a nature to excite the admira- 
tion and emulation of the rude people whom he goy- 
erned. With these cares, however, he indulged the 
usual ambition of a Roman commander, to add to the 
limits of the Roman territory, by extending his arms 
northward ; and in the succeeding three years he 
passed the river Tuesis, or Tweed, subdued the coun- 
try as far as the Frith of Tay, and erected a chain of 
protective fortresses from the Clota, or Clyde, to the 
Boderia AZstuarium, or Frith of Forth. He also sta- 
tioned troops on the coast of Scotland opposite to Ire- 
land, on which island he entertained views of con- 
quest ; and, in an expedition to the eastern part of 
Scotland, beyond the Frith of Forth, was accompanied 


by his fleet, which explored the inlets and harbours, 4 


and hemmed in the natives on every side. His seventh 
summer was passed in the same parts of Scotland, and 
the Grampian Hills became the scene of a decisive en- 
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gagement with the Caledonians under their most able 
leader Galgacus. The latter made a noble stand, but 
was at last obliged to yield to Roman valour and dis- 
cipline ; and, having taken hostages, Agricola gradual- 
ly withdrew his forces into the Roman limits. In the 
mean time, Domitian had succeeded to the empire, to 
whose mean and jealous nature the brilliant character 
and successes of Agricola gave secret uneasiness. 
Artfully spreading a rumour that he intended to make 
the latter governor of Syria, he recalled him, received 
him coldly, and allowed him to descend into private 
life. The jealousy of the tyrant still pursued him ; 
and as, after he had been induced to resign his pre- 
tension to the proconsulship of Asia or Africa, he was 
soon seized with an illness of which he died, Domi- 
tian, possibly without reason, has been suspected of a 
recourse to poison. Agricola died A.D. 93, in his 
fifty-fourth year, leaving a widow, and one daughter, 
the wife of Tacitus. It is this historian who has so 


admirably written his life, and preserved his high char- | 


acter for the respect of posterity. (Tac., Vat. Agric.) 

AGRIGENTUM, a celebrated city of Sicily, about three 
miles from the southern coast, in what is now called 
the valley of Mazara. The Greek form of the name 
was Acragas (“Axpayac), derived from that of a small 
stream in the neighbourhood. ‘The primitive name 
was Camicus, or, to speak more correctly, this was the 
appellation of an old city of the Sicani, situate on the 
summit of a mountain, which afterward was regarded 
merely as the citadel of Agrigentum. The founding 
of Camicusis ascribed to Dedalus, who is said to have 
built it, after his flight from Crete, for the Sicanian 
prince, Cocalus. In the first year of the 56th Olym- 
piad, 556 B.C., a colony was sent from Gela to this 
quarter, which founded Agrigentum, on a neighbour- 
ing height, to the southeast. Its situation was, indeed, 
peculiarly strong and imposing, standing as it did ona 
bare and precipitous rock, 1100 feet above the level of 
the sea. To this advantage the city added others of 
a commercial nature, being near to the sea, which af- 
forded the means of an easy intercourse with the ports 
of Africa and the south of Europe. The adjacent coun- 
try, moreover, was very fertile. From the collined 
operation of all these causes, Agrigentum soon became 
a wealthy and powerful city, and was considered in- 
ferior to Syracuse alone. According to Diodorus Sic- 
ulus (13, 81, seqq.), it drew on itself the enmity of the 
Carthaginians (406 B.C.), by refusing to embrace their 
alliance, or even to remain neutral. It was according- 
ly besieged by their generals Hannibal and Hamilcar. 
The former, with many of his troops, died of a pestilential 
disorder, derived from the putrid effluvia of the tombs, 
which were opened and destroyed for the sake of the 
stone. But, from want of timely assistance and scar- 
city of provisions, the Agrigentines were obliged to 
abandon their city, and fly for protection to Gela, 
whence they were transferred to the city of the Leon- 
tines, which was allotted to them by the republic of 
Syracuse. The conqueror Hamilcar despoiled Agri- 
gentum of all its riches, valuable pictures, and statues. 
Among the trophies sent to Carthage was the celebra- 
ted bull of Phalaris, which, two hundred and sixty years 
afterward, on the destruction of Carthage, was restored 
to the Agrigentines by Scipio. At a subsequent pe- 
riod, when a general peace had taken place Ol. 96, 1. 
(Diod. Sic., 14, 78), we find the Agrigentines return- 
ing to their native city ; though, from a passage in Di- 
odorus (13, 113),it would seem that the place had not 
been entirely destroyed by the foe, and that many of 
its previous inhabitants might have come back at an 
earlier date. (Ol. 93, 4.) Agrigentum soon recover- 
ed its importance, but the tyranny of Phintias having 
induced the inhabitants to call in the aid of Carthage, 
the city once more fell under that power. Not long 
after, it rev to Pyrrhus (Diod. Sic., 22, exe., 14), 
but, on his departure from the island, was compelled to 
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return to its former masters. On the commencement of 
the Punic wars, Agrigentum was one of the most impor- 
tant strongholds which the Carthaginians possessed in 
the island. It suffered severely during these conflicts, 
being alternately in the hands of either party (Dizod. 
Sic., 23, 7.—Polyb., 1, 17, segqg.—Diod. Sic., 23, 9. 
—Id., 23, 14), but it eventually fell under the Roman 
power, and, notwithstanding its losses, continued for 
a long period a flourishing place, though it is supposed 
to have been confined, after it came permanently un- 
der the Romans, to the limits of the ancient Camicus, 
with which the modern Gzrgenti nearly corresponds. 
Diodorus states the population, in its best days, to have 
been not less than 120,000 persons. (Mannert, 9, pt. 
2, p. 353, segg.—Hoare’s Classical Tour, vol. 2, p. 
90, seqq.) 

AGRIONTA, annual festivals in honour of Bacchus, 
generally celebrated in the night. They were insti- 
tuted, as some suppose, because the god was attended 
with wild beasts. The appellation, however, should 
rather be viewed as referring back to an early period, 
when human sacrifices were offered to Bacchus. 
Hence the terms ’Quyorye¢ and ’Aypievioc applied to 
this deity. (Creuzer’s Symbolik, vol. 3, p. 334.) 
Plutarch even speaks of a human sacrifice to this god 
as late as the days of Themistocles (Vzt., 13), when 
three Persian prisoners were offered up by him to Bac- 
chus, at the instigation of the diviner Eurantides. The 
same writer elsewhere (Vit. Ant., 24) uses both ’Quyo- 
THe and ’Ayplo@vioc, in speaking of Bacchus ; where 
Reiske, without any necessity, proposes “Aypid/o¢ 
(from 6AAvut) as an emendation.—In celebrating this 
festival, the Grecian women, being assembled, sought 
eagerly for Bacchus, who, they pretended, had fled 
from them ; but, finding their labour ineffectual, they 
said that he had retired to the Muses and concealed 
himself among them. The ceremony being thus end- 
ed, they regaled themselves with an entertainment. 
(Plut., Sympos., 8,1.) Has this a figurative reference 
to the suspension of human sacrifices, and the conse- 
quent introduction of a milder form of worship? Cas- 
tellanus, however (Syntagm. de Festis Grecor., s. v. 
Agrionia), makes the festival in question to have been 
a general symbol of the progress of civilization and re- 
finement. (Compare Rolle, Recherches sur le Culte de 
Bacchus, vol. 3, p. 251.) 

Acrippa, I. M. Vipsantus, a celebrated Roman com- 
mander, born B.C. 63. Though sprung from an ob- 
scure family, he raised himself by his civil and military 
talents, and by the virtue and integrity of his charac- 
ter, to the highest offices under the Emperor Augustus. 
He had embraced the party of the latter before his ac- 
cession to imperial power, and rendered him the most 
signal services. It was Agrippa who ensured, by the 
skill and promptness of his manceuvres, the success of 
the battles of Philippi, Myle, and Actium, the last of 
which procured for Augustus the empire of the world. 
Nor did Augustus show himself ungrateful. He heap- 
ed the most ample favours on Agrippa, and admitted 
him to terms of the most familiar intimacy. It is said 
that he even consulted him and Mecenas on the ques- 
tion, whether he should retain or abdicate imperial pow- 
er. Agrippa advised him to re-establish the republic ; 
but the monarch acquiesced in the opinion of Mecenas, 
who preferred a monarchical government. When Au- 
gustus was dangerously ill (B.C. 23), he intrusted his 
signet-ring to Agrippa, which, being considered as a 
preference of him for his successor, offended Marcel- 
lus, and rendered it necessary, on the recovery of Au- 
gustus, to remove Agrippa from court by an honourable 
exile to the rich government of Syria. Upon the death 
of Marcellus he was recalled to Rome, where he was 
married to Julia, the daughter of the emperor and Mar- 
cellus’s widow. Augustus confided to him the admin- 
istration of the empire during the two years which 
the former devoted to visiting the provinces of Greece 
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and Asia. Having been sent after this mto Gaul and 
Germany, Agrippa performed there the most important 
services, and gained many victories, but declined, on 
his return, the honours of a triumph. He governed, 
after this, the provinces of the east for the space of 
four years, and on his return to Rome was reinvested 
with tribunitian power for five yearslonger. At length, 
on coming back from an expedition against the Pan- 
nonians, he was attacked by a fever, of which he soon 
died, in the 51st year of his age, B.C. 12. His death 
was the signal for universal mourning, so much had he 
endeared himself to all by his excellent qualities, and 
his body was placed in the tomb which Augustus had 
caused to be prepared for himself. He had been mar- 
ried three times: to Pompeia, daughter of Atticus ; to 
Marcella, daughter of Octavia; and to Julia, by which 
last he had five children, Caius and Lucius Casares, 
Posthumus Agrippa, Agrippina, and Julia. Agrippa 
employed his noble fortune in the embellishment of 
Rome, where, among other magnificent edifices, he 
erected the famous Pantheon, the present Rotunda. 
(Suet., Vit. Aug.—Plut., Vit. Ant., 67, 88.)—II. Caius 
Cesar, son of Agrippa and Julia, was adopted, togeth- 
er with his two brothers Lucius and Posthumus, by 
the Emperor Augustus. He was still in his boyhood 
when the Roman people, by an excess of flattery, 
named himand his brother Lucius, Principes Juventutis, 
and bestowed upon them also the title of consuls elect. 
(Tac., Ann., 1, 3.—Consult Lips., ad loc.) From the 
language of Dio Cassius (55, 9), it would seem that in 
early life they were both somewhat dissolute and petu- 
lant. Having been sent at a subsequent period to the 
Armenian war, he was enticed to a conference by 
Addo, governor of Artagera, and treacherously wound- 
ed. He died of this wound, as he was on his return 
to Italy, in Limyra, a city of Lycia. (Zonaras, p. 539. 
—Vell. Paterc., 2, 102.—Lips.,ad Vell., l. c.)—III. 
Lucius Cesar, brother of the preceding, and son of 
Vipsanius Agrippa. He was adopted along with his 
two brothers by Augustus, and, like Caius, received 
in boyhood the title of Princeps Juventutis and consul 
elect. He died suddenly at Massilia, while proceed- 
ing to join the army in Spain. ‘Tacitus appears to 
hint at his death’s having probably been occasioned by 
the arts of the empress Livia, in order to clear the wa 

to the throne for her son Tiberius. (Ann., 1,3.)—IV. 
M. Posthumus, brother of the preceding two, and 
called Posthumus, because born after his father’s death. 
He was adopted, together with his brothers, by Au- 
gustus ; but was soon after exiled through the intrigues 
of Livia and Tiberius, having been falsely charged 
with speaking ill of the emperor. He was about to be 
recalled, after seven years’ banishment, when Livia and 
Tiberius, fearing lest he might be nominated by Au- 
gustus as his successor, caused him to be assassinated, 
at the age of 26. Historians represent him as of a 
gloomy and ferocious spirit. (Tac., Ann., 1, 3, &c.) 
—V. Herddes, a son of Aristobulus, grandson of the 
Great Herod. He was brought up at Rome with Dru- 
sus the son of Tiberius; but, having reduced himself 
to penury by his profusion, he, upon the death of Dru- 
sus, retired to Judea. After having lived here for some 
time in great misery, he returned to Rome, and attach- 
ed himself to the young prince Caligula; but, having of- 
fended Tiberius by some unguarded expressions, in 
which he had uttered the wish that the emperor 
might soon end his existence, he was thrown into pris- 
on, and loaded with chains. When Caligula ascend- 
ed the throne, he was immediately released from pris- 
on, and received a chain of gold as heavy as that which 
had lately confined him, together with the title of king, 
and two tetrarchies attached to it. He afterward ob- 
tained the tetrarchy and all the treasures of Herod An- 
tipas, having accused him of taking part in the conspi- 
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ger of Caligula, for avoiding to obey that monarch’s 
order, requiring his statue to be set up and adored in 
the very sanctuary of the temple of Jerusalem, when 
the assassination of Caligula saved him. Claudius fa- 
voured him, and not only confirmed all the gifts which 
Caligula had bestowed upon him, but even made his 
kingdom as extensive as it had been under Herod the 
Great. Having returned home, he offended his Jew- 
ish subjects by his Roman tastes and innovations, 
but soon after found means to please them by a 
persecution of the Christians. His end was a painful 
one. Being at Cesarea with his court, for the purpose 
of celebrating games in honour of Claudius, he was 
publicly addressed by some deputies from Tyre and 
Sidon, who came to sue for some favour. These depu- 
ties, and the other vile flatterers who were present, cried 
out that his voice was that of a god, not of a man; and 
almost at the same moment Herod was attacked by 
a disorder of the stomach (kovAiac GAynua), which, af- 
ter five days of extreme suffering, put an end to his 
existence, in the 54th year of his age, and the seventh 
of hisreign. (Josephus, Antig. Jud., 18, 5, seqq.)— 
VI. A son of the preceding, named also Herod Agrippa. 
He was only 17 years of age when his father died, and, 
as he was deemed too young to reign, Judea again be- 
came a Roman province. However, on the death of 
his uncle Herod, king of Chalcis, he obtained the su- 
perintendence of the temple, the privilege of naming 
the high-priest, and eventually the kingdom of Chalcis. 
At the commencement of the revolt, which proved so 
fatal to the Jewish nation, he was driven from Jerusa- 
lem, and was present with Titus at the siege and cap- 
ture of that city. He afterward went to Rome with 
his sister Berenice, and died there at the age of about 
70 years. He was the last of the race of Herod that 
bore the title of king. It was before this Agrippa and 
the Roman governor Festus that St. Paul made his 
memorable defence. (Josephus, Bell. Jud., 2, 12, seqq. 
—Tac., Hist., 2, 81.)—VII. Menenius. (Vid. Mene- 
nius Agrippa.) 

Acrippina, I. daughter of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, 
by Julia, and grand-daughter of Augustus. She mar- 
ried Germanicus, and made him the father of nine chil- 


dren, among others of Caligula, and Agrippina the 
mother of Nero. Her attachment to her husband, and 
| her high and inflexible spirit, soon excited against her 
the hatred of Livia and Tiberius ; and the courage and 
energy which she displayed on several occasions, when 
with the forces of her husband in Pannonia and along 
the Rhine, could not but prove displeasing to both the 
mother and her son. ‘Tiberius, in fact, then on the 
throne, suspected or pretended to suspect her of ambi- 
tious views, and the infamous Sejanus, his prime min- 
ister, did everything to make her odious to him. 
When Germanicus departed for the east, Agrippina 
accompanied him, and after he had died at Antioch, of 
poison, as was generally supposed, she brought home 
his ashes in an urn, amid universal sorrow, and, pro- 
ceeding to the Capitol, demanded justice against Piso, 
his alleged murderer. Tiberius, jealous of the popular 
favour that continually attended her, treated her with 
constant and increasing harshness, and at last had her 
banished, by a pliant and corrupt senate, to the island 
of Pandataria, off the coast of Campania, where she 
remained four years, and died at last either by volun- 
tary starvation, or having been refused all nourishment 
by the orders of Tiberius. (Tac., Ann., 1, 2, &¢.— 
Suet., Vit. Tib., 52, &c.)—II. Daughter of Germani- 
cus and Agrippina, born in the chief town of the Ubii 
(afterward Colonia Agrippina), on the banks of the 
Rhine. She was only 14 years of age when Tiberius 
gave her in marriage to Cn. Domitius A’nobarbus, by 
whom she became the mother of Nero. After the 
death of Domitius, Agrippina led a scandalous life, 


racy of Sejanus, and caused him to be banished. He | and was banished by Caligula, though not from any 
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off, and Claudius, her uncle, had ascended the throne, 
Agrippina was recalled, and continued to exercise the 
most unbounded influence over the feeble emperor, 
until finally she was united to him in marriage with 
the consent of the senate. Her son Nero was now 
adopted by Claudius, and the accession of the former 
was soon facilitated by the poisoning of the latter. On 
the attainment of Nero to the empire, Agrippina gave 
loose to all her worst passions, and especially to the 
gratification of her vengeance against numerous indi- 
viduals, who interfered more or less with her ambitious 
views, but was at length checked in her career by her 
own son Nero, after she had adopted the most infamous 
means for preserving her authority over him, and she was 
assassinated in her bed by his orders. Agrippina was 
put to death A.D: 59, She is said to have left behind 
her memoirs of her own times, of which Tacitus availed 
himself in the composition of his Annals. (T'ac., Ann., 
4, '75.—Id. ib., 12, 7, &c.—Suet., Vit. Ner.)—IIL. 
Cotonta, originally the chief town of the Ubii, on the 
banks of the Rhine. Here Agrippina, daughter of 
Vipsanius Agrippa, was born; and when, in after life, 
she attained to power, a military colony was planted 
here by her orders, and what before this was called 
Ubiorum Oppidum, now became Colonia Agrippina. 


It answers to the modern Koln or Cologne. (Tac., 
Ann., 12, 27.) 
Acrius, I. son of Parthaon, drove his brother 


Céneus from the throne, in A°tolia. He was after- 
ward expelled by Diomedes, the grandson of Cneus, 
on his return from the ‘Trojan war, upon which he 
killed himself. (Hygin., fab., 175.)—II. The father of 
Thersites. (Ovid, ex Pont., 3, el. 9, 9.)—The old 
reading was Accows. (Consult Heinsius, ad loc.)-— 
In the mythic history of the Greeks we find several 
Agrii, and in almost all, the allusion appears to be a 
symbolical one. Thus, for example, in the case of the 
one first mentioned, Agrius is the ‘ Wild man,” the 
‘¢Man of the fields,’’ while Gineus, on the other hand, 
is the ‘‘Wine-man,” the “cultivator of the vine.” 
(Compare Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 4, p. 372.—Apol- 
lod., 1, 8, 6.—Anton. Inb., fab., 37.—Verheyk, ad 
Anton. LInb., fab., 21, p. 136.) In the case of the 
father of Thersites, the name Agrzws may be intended 
as a figurative allusion to the rude and lawless manners 
of the son. 

AGrouas, surrounded the citadel of Athens with 
walls, except that part which was afterward repaired by 
Cimon. (Pausan., 1, 28.) We have here one of the 
old traditions respecting the Pelasgic race. Agrolas 
was aided in the work by his brother Hyperbius, both 
of them Pelasgi. According to Pausanias (/. c.), they 
came originally from Sicily. It is more than proba- 
ble, however, that the names in question are those of 
two leaders or two tribes, and that the work was ex- 
ecuted under their orders. The wall erected on this 
occasion was styled Pelargicon, and the builders of it 
would seem to have erected also a town or small set- 
tlement for themselves, which afterward became part 
of the Acropolis. (Compare Siebelis, ad Pausan., 1, 
28.—Miller, Gesch. Hellen. Stamme, &c., vol. 1, p. 
440.) | 

Acrorméra, I. an annual festival, celebrated at 
Athens to Diana Agrotera (Apréutde ’Ayporépg). It 
was instituted by Callimachus the polemarch, in con- 
sequence of a vow made by him before the battle of 
Marathon, that he would sacrifice to the goddess as 
many yearling she-goats (yiaipac) as there might be 
enemies slain in the approaching conflict. (Schol., ad 
Aristoph., Equit., 657.-——Xen., Anab., 3,2, 11.) The 
number of the Persians who fell was so great, that a 
sufficient amount of victims could not be obtained. 
‘Every year, therefore, 500 goats were slain, in order 
to make up the requisite number, until, at last, the 
Bye thing grew into a regular custom. A¥lian (V. 
a ag 2) apres the vow in question to have been 
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offered up by Miltiades, and the number of annual vic- 
tims 300.—II. The name Agrotera (’Ayporépa) is also 
sometimes applied to Diana herself. In this usage it 
is equivalent to Kuvyyetixn, Onpevtixn, “the hun- 
tress.” Its primitive meaning, however, is the same 
as 7 Opeva, “she that frequents the mountains.” 
(Compare Heyne, ad Hom., Il., 21, 471.) 

Agytgus, an appellation given to Apollo. The 
term is of Greek origin (’Ayvvevc), and, if the com- 
mon derivation be correct, denotes ‘the guardian 
deity of streets” (from ayvid, ‘a street”), it being 
the custom at Athens to erect small conical cippi, in 
honour of Apollo, in the yestibules and before the 
doors of their houses, Here he was invoked as the 
Averter of evil (Wed¢ dmortpématog, “* Deus averrun- 
cus’’), and the worship here offered him consisted in 
burning perfumes hefore these pillars, in adorning 
them with myrtle garlands, hanging fillets upon them, 
&c. We must not suppose, however, that this cus- 
tom originated in Athens. It appears to have been 
borrowed from the Dorians, and introduced into this 
city in obedience to an oracle. (Schol., in Aristoph 
Vesp., 870.—Pausan., 8, 53.—Miuller, Gesch. Hellen. 
Stamme, &c., vol. 2, p. 299, segg.) As respects the 
pillars erected at Athens, the ancients seem to have 
been at a loss whether to regard them as altars, or as 
a species of statues. (Compare, on this point, the 
scholiast on Aristophanes, Vesp., 870, and T'hesm., 
496.—Harpocration, s. v.—Suidas, s. v.—Helladius, 
ap. Phot., cod., 279, vol. 2, p. 535, ed. Bekker.— 
Plautus, Merc., 4, 1, 9.—Zoega, de Obelascis, p. 
210.) Miller states, that this emblem of Apollo ap- 
pears on coins of Apollonia in Epirus, Aptera in Crete, 
Megara, Byzantium, Oricum, Ambracia, &c. (Mul- 
ler, Gesch. Hellen. Stémme, 1. c.) 

Acyiua. Vid. Cere. 

Acyrium, a city of Sicily, northeast of Enna, and 
in the vicinity of the river Symethus. It would seem 
to have been one of the oldest settlements of the Sic- 
uli, and was remarkable for the worship of a hero, 
whom a later age confounded with the Grecian Her- 
cules. (Diod. Sic., 4, 25.) The place is noted as 
having given birth to Diodorus Siculus. ‘The modern 
town of San Filippo d’Argiro is supposed to corre- 
spond to the ancient city ; the site of the latter, how- 
ever, would appear to have been two miles farther east. 
(Mannert, vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 418.—Cellarius, Geog. 
Ant., vol. 1, p. 806, ed. Schwartz.) 

AHALA, the surname of the Servilii at Rome. 

AnENoBARBUS, Vid. ASnobarbus. 

Asax (Aiag), I. son of Telamon by Peribeea, daughter 
of Alcathous, was, next to Achilles, the bravest of all 
the Greeks in the Trojan war, but, like him, of an 
imperious and ungovernable spirit. In other pecu- 
liarities of their history, there was also a striking re- 
semblance. At the birth of Ajax, Hercules is said to 
have wrapped him in the skin of the Nemean lion, 
and to have thus rendered him invulnerable in every 
part of his body, except that which was left exposed by 
the aperture in the skin, caused by the wound which 
the animal had received from Hercules. This vulner- 
able part was in his breast, or, as others say, behind 
the neck. (Lycophr., 454.—Tzetz., ad loc.—Schol., 
ad Il., 23, 821.) To Ajax fell the lot of opposing 
Hector, when that hero, at the instigation of Apollo 
and Minerva, had challenged the bravest of the Greeks 
to single combat. The glory of the antagonists was 
equal in the engagement; and, at parting, they ex- 
changed arms, the baldric of Ajax serving, most sin- 
gularly, as the instrument by which Hector was, after 
his fall, attached to the carof Achilles. In the games 
celebrated by Achilles in honour of Patroclus, Ajax 
(as commentators have remarked) was mnDocaaa 
although he was a competitor on not less than three 
occasions : in hurling the quoit ; in wrestling; and in 
single combat with arms, After the death of Achilles, 
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Ajax and Ulysses disputed their claim to the arms of 
the hero. When they were given to the latter, Ajax 
became so infuriated, that, in a fit of delirium, he 
slaughtered all the sheep in the camp, under the delu- 
sion that his rival and the Atride, who had favoured 
the cause of the former, were the objects of his attack. 
When reason returned, Ajax, from mortification and 
despair, put an end to his existence, by stabbing him- 
self to the heart. The sword which he used as the 
instrument of his death had been received by him from 
Hector in exchange for the baldric, and thus, by a sin- 
gular fatality, the present mutually conferred contrib- 
uted to their mutual destruction. The blood which 
ran to the ground from the wound produced the flower 
hyacinthus, of a red colour, and on the petal of which 
may be traced lines, imitating the form of the letters 
Al, the first and second of the Greek name AIA 
(Ajax). The flower here meant appears to be iden- 
tical with the Lelium Martagon (‘Imperial Martagon”’), 
and not the ordinary hyacinth. (Iée, Flore de Virgile, 
p. Ixvii..—Some authorities give a different account 
of the cause of his death, and make the*Palladium to 
have been the subject of dispute between Ajax and 
Ulysses, and state also that Ulysses, in’ concert with 
Afamemnon, caused Ajax to be"dssassinated. ‘The 
Greeks erected a tomb over his’ remains ‘on’ the pro- 
montory of Rhceteum, which was visited in a later 
age by Alexander the Great. Sophocles hes made the 
death of Ajax the subject of one of his tragedies. Ac- 
cording to the plot of this piece, the rites of sepulture 
are at first refused to the corpse of Ajax, but afterward 
allowed through the intercession of Ulysses. Ajax is 
the Homeric type of great valour, unaccompanied by 
any corresponding powers of intellect. Ulysses, on 
the other hand, typifies great intellect, unaccompanied 
by an equal degree of heroic valour, although he is 
far, at the same time, from being a coward. (Hom., I1., 
passim.—Apollod., 3, 12, 7.—Ovid, Met., 13, 1, 
seqg.)—II. The son of Oileus, king of Locris, was 
surnamed Locrian, in contradistinction to the son of 
Telamon. The term Narycian was also applied to 
him from his birthplace, the Locrian town Narycium, 
or Naryx. He went with 40 ships to the Trojan war, 
as being one of Helen’s suiters. Homer describes 
him as small of size, particularly dexterous in the use 
of the lance, but as remarkable for brutality and cru- 
elty. The night that Troy was taken, he offered vio- 
lence to Cassandra, who had fled into Minerva’s tem- 
ple; and for this offence, as he returned home, the 
goddess, who had obtained the thunders of Jupiter, 
and the power of tempests from Neptune, destroyed 
his ship in a storm. Ajax swam to a rock, and said 
that he was safe in spite of all the gods. Such im- 
piety offended Neptune, who struck the rock with his 
trident, and Ajax tumbled into the sea with part of 
the rock, and was drowned. His body was afterward 
found by the Greeks, and black sheep offered on his 
tomb. According to Virgil’s account, Minerva seized 
him in a whirlwind, and dashed him against a rock, 
where he expired consumed by the flame of the light- 
ning. (Hom., Il., 2, 527, &c.—Virg., Ain., 1, 43, 
seqq.—Hygin., fab., 116, &c.) 

Aoneus (’Aidwvevc), I. a surname of Pluto. It 
is only another form for ’AZdnc, “‘ the invisible one.” 
—II. A king of the Thesprotians in Epirus, who de- 
feated the forces of Theseus and Pirithous, when the 
two latter had marched against him for the purpose 
of carrying off his wife Proserpina. Pirithous was 
torn to pieces by Cerberus, the monarch’s dog, while 
Theseus was made prisoner and loaded with fetters. 
Hence, according to Pausanias (1, 17), who relates 
this story, arose the fable of the descent of Theseus 


and Pirithous to the lower world. This explanation | 
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bolik, vol. 4, p. 168.) Plutarch calls Aidoneus king 
of the Molossians in Hpirus. (Vit. Thes., 30.) 

Aius Locurius, a deity to whom the Romans erect- 
ed an altar from the following circumstance: one of 
the common people, called Ceditius, informed the tn- 
bunes, that, as he passed one night through one of the 
streets of the city, a voice more than human, issuing 
from above Vesta’s temple, told him that Rome would 
soon be attacked by the Gauls. His information was 
neglected, but, as its truth was subsequently confirmed 
by the event itself, Camillus, after the departure of the 
Gauls, built a temple to that supernatural voice which 
had given Rome warning of the approaching calamity, 
under the name of Aius Locutius. (Liv., 5, 50.— 
Plut., Vit. Camill., 30.) Thus much for the story it- 
self. We have here an instance of the imposition 
practised by the patricians, the depositaries of religion, 
upon the lower orders of the state. The commonly- 
received narrative respecting the Gallic invasion and 
the taking of Rome, 1s abundantly supplied with the 
decorations of fable, the work of the higher classes. 
The object of the patricians, in the various legends 
which they invented on this point, seems to have been 
a wish to impress on the minds of the people the con- 
yiction, that divine vengeance had armed itself against 
them, for having dared to injure an individual of sen- 
atorian rank. It was to avenge the banishment of Ca- 
millus that the gods had brought the Gauls to Rome, 
and to Camillus alone did they assign the honour of 
removing these formidable visitants. (Compare Le- 
vesque, Hist. Orit. de la Rep. Romaine, vol. 1, p. 287.) 

ALABANDA, acity of Caria, one of the most impor- 
tant of those in the interior of the country. It was 
situate a short distance to the south of the Meander. 
Strabo (14, p. 660, ed. Casaub.) describes its position 
between two hills, and compares the appearance thus 
presented to that of a loaded ass. He speaks of the 
inhabitants as addicted to the pleasures of the table 
and a luxurious life. From Pliny (5, 29) we learn 
that it was a free city, and the seat also of a Conven- 
tus Juridicus. Hierocles incorrectly names the place 
Alapanda. This city was said to have obtained its 
appellation from the hero Alabandus, its founder, who 
was deified after death, and worshipped within its 
walls. (Oic., N. D., 3,19.) Stephanus Byzantinus, 
however, speaks of another Alabanda, commonly call- 
ed Antiochia ad Meandrum, and makes this one to 
have been founded by Alabandus, son of Enippus ; 
while he assigns as a founder to the other city, Car, 
a son of whose received the name of Hipponicus, from 
his having conquered in an equestrian conflict ; which 
appellation, according to Stephanus, was the same with 
Alabandus in the Carian tongue, Ala denoting “a 
horse,” and Banda “a victory.” From this son, 
Alabanda, as he states, took its name. (Compare the 
remarks of Berkel, ad loc., p. 86, and Adelung, Gloss. 
Man., vol. 1, p. 555.) The remains of Alabanda were 
discovered by Pococke (vol. 3, book 2, c. 5,) and, af- 
ter him, by Chandler (c. 59), in the neighbourhood of 
the village of Karpusler or Karpuselt. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of this place were called ’AAa6avdetc, and by the 
Roman writers Alabandenses. The name of the city 
is given by the latter as neuter, but by Strabo and Ste- 
phanus as feminine. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, 
p. 278, seqq.) 

Avazanpus, I. a son of Enippus, and the founder of 
Antiochia ad Maeandrum. (Vid. Alabanda.)—II. A | 
son of Car, who was otherwise called Hipponicus, and — 
who gave name to Alabanda. (Vid. Alabanda.) 

Auma (‘Alaa or "AAeca), a surname of Minerva, 
by which she was worshipped at Tegea in Arcadia. 
There was also a festival celebrated here in honour of 
the goddess, and called by the same name. (Pausan., 
8,46.) Creuzer traces a connexion between the festival 
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AxaG6nia, a town of Messenia, distant about thirty 
stadia from Gerenia. Pausanias (3, 26) notices its 
temples of Bacchus and Diana. 

ALXwa, an appellation given to Bellona, the goddess 
of war and sister of Mars. It appears to be nothing 
more than the battle-cry personified, and occurs in what 
appears to be a fragment of an old war-song. (Plut., 
de Frat. Am., p. 483, c.) 

Auatcomina, I. a city of Beotia, near the Lake 
Copais, and to the southeast of Cheronea. It was 
celebrated for the worship of Minerva, thence surna- 
med Alalcomeneis. (Sérab., 410 and 413.—Compare 
Heyne, ad Hom., Il., 4, 8, and Miler, Gesch. Hellen. 
Stamme, &c., vol. 1, p. 70.) The temple of the god- 
dess was plundered and stripped of its statues by Sylla. 
(Pausan., 9, 33.) It is said, that when Thebes was 
taken by the Epigoni, many of the inhabitants retired 
to Alalcomen, as being held sacred and inviolable. 
(Strab.,413.—Steph. Byz., s.v.’AAaAKouéviov.) The 
ruins of this place, according to Sir W. Gell (ltn., p. 
162), are observable near the village of Su/inara, on 
a projecting knoll, on which there is some little appear- 
ance of a small ancient establishment or town; and 
higher up may be discovered a wall or peribolus, of 
ancient and massive polygons, founded upon the solid 
rock. ‘This is probably the site of the temple of the 
Alalcomenian Minerva. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, 
p. 236.)—II. A town, situate on a small island off the 
coast of Acarnania, between Ithaca and Cephallenia. 
The name of the island was Asteris, and it is the place 
where Homer describes the suiters as lying in wait 
for ‘Telemachus on his return from Sparta and Pylos. 
(Hom., Od., 4,844,—Compare Strabo, 456.) Plutarch, 
however, speaks of Alalcomene as being in Ithaca. 
(str. Alex., ap. Plut., Quest. Grec.) Stephanus By- 
zantinus writes it Alcomenw. (Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 48, seqq.) 

Avauta, a city of Corsica, Vid. Aleria. 

Avamanni. Vid. Alemanni. 

Avant, a Scythian race, occupying the regions be- 
tween the Rha and the Tanais. Their name and man- 
ners, however, would appear to have been also diffused 
over the wide extent of their conquests. (Compare 
Balbi, Introduction a ? Atlas Ethnographique, vol. 1, 
p. 116.) The Agathyrsi and Geloni were numbered 
among their vassals. ‘Towards the north their power 
extended into the regions of Siberia, and their southern 
inroads were pushed as far as the confines of Persia 
and India. ‘They were conquered eventually by the 
Huns. A part of the vanquished nation thereupon took 
refuge in the mountains of Caucasus. Another band 
advanced towards the shores of the Baltic, associated 
themselves with the northern tribes of Germany, and 
shared the spoil of the Roman provinces of Gaul and 
Spain. But the greatest part of the Alani united with 
their conquerors, the Huns, and proceeded along with 
them to invade the limits of the Gothic empire. (Amm. 
Marcell., 21, 19.—Id., 23, 4.—Plol., 6, 14.) 

Axaricus, I, the celebrated leader of the Visigoths, 
crossed the Danube, A.D. 376, with the remains of his 
countrymen who were driven forward by the Huns. 
He fought with great valour against the Romans until 
the year 382, when, with his followers, he was allowed 
by the Emperor Theodosius to settle in Thrace, on con- 
dition of serving the empire when required. This peace 
was preserved during the life of Theodosius; but, under 
his weak successor Arcadius, being refused preferment, 
Alaric revolted and committed great ravages in Greece. 
The renowned general Stilicho checked his career, but 
—as it was suspected, by connivance—allowed him to 
escape. He was soon after made formal master of the 

rovinces he had so mercilessly oppressed, by the timid 
Emperor of the East, and also chosen king by his own 
tribe. He then turned his arms into Italy, and carried 
away vast plunder and many captives; and although 
checked i decor attempt by Stilicho, was, by the 
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advice of that general, taken into the service of the 
Emperor Honorius. Owing, however, to bad faith on 
both sides, Alaric soon broke his engagements, and, 
at length, after a seeming truce, entered Rome in Au- 
gust, 410, when a great portion of the wealth of the 
metropolis became the property of these Gothic spoil- 
ers. From Rome he proceeded to the extremity of 
Italy, with a view to the invasion of Sicily, where a 
short illness put a period to his life in the vicinity of 
Rhegium, A.D. 410. Alaric had great qualities and 
abilities, and his appar want of faith is thought by 
some historians to have arisen from the little trust to 
be placed in the unwilling engagements of the weak 
emperors with whom he treated. He was buried in 
the bed of the Bisentium, a small river which flows be- 
neath the walls of Consentia (the modern Cosenza). 
The course of the river was changed, his grave was 
dug in its bed, and the stream was then led back to 
its former place. All this was the work of captives, 
who were massacred the moment it was done, that no 
one might be able to reveal the spot where reposed the 
body, of the conqueror of Rome. (Biogr. Universelle, 
vol. 1, p. 377.)-—<11. A king of the Visigoths, son of 
Euric,.sueceeded his father in A.D. 484, and reigned 
like him,not only, in. Spain, but also in Aquitania, from 
the Pyrenees, to, the Rhone. He was defeated and 
slain by Clayis, who would have annihilated the power 
of the Visigoths, had not Theodoric, king of the Ostro- 
goths, put a limit to his successes near Arles. (Biogr. 
Universelle, vol. 1, p. 381.) i 

Auaup, the soldiers of one of Cesar’s legions in 
Gaul. Suetonius (Vit. Ces., 24) makes them to have 
been raised at Casar’s own expense from the natives 
of ‘Transalpine Gaul. The same writer informs us, 
that the term Alauda is one of Gallic origin. This 
name was given to the lark (called also galerita and 
cassita), from its having a tuft of feathers on the head 
resembling a helmet, ae the same appellation was 
bestowed on the troops in question, from the large crests 
with which their helmets were adorned. (Compare 
Crusius, ad Sueton., l. e.—Hardowin, ad Plin., 11, 44.) 

A.izon, a river of Albania, rising in Mount Cauca- 
sus, and flowing into the Cyrus. Now the Alozon or 
Alason. (Plin., 6, 10.) 

Apa, I. Sylvius, one of the pretended kings of Alba, 
said to have succeeded his father Latinus, and to have 
reigned 36 years.—II. LonGa, one of the most ancient 
cities of Latium, the origin of which is lost in conjec- 
ture. According to the common account, the place 
was built by Ascanius, B.C. 1152, on the spot where 
Afneas found, in conformity with the prediction of 
Helenus (Virg., Ain., 3, 390, seqq.) and of the god of 
the river (4in., 8, 43), a white sow with thirty young 
ones. Many, however, have been led to conjecture, 
that Alba was founded by the Siculi, and, after the mi- 
gration of that people, was occupied by the Aborigines 
and Pelasgi. (Compare Dion. Hal., 2,2.) The word — 
Alba appears to be of Celtic origin, for we find several 
places of that name in Liguria and ancient Spain; and 
it is observed, that all were situated on elevated spots; 
from which circumstance it is inferred that Alba is de- 
rived from Alp. (Bardetti dell. Ling. dex Prim. Abit, 
&c., p. 109.) As Alba was entirely destroyed by 
Tullus Hostilius (Lzv., 1, 29), and no vestiges of it 
are now remaining, its exact position has been much 
discussed by modern topographers. If we take Strabo 
for our guide, we shall look for Alba on the slope of the 
Mount Albanus, and at a distance of twenty miles from 
Rome. (Strab., 229.) This position cannot evidently 
agree with the modern town of Albano, whichis at the 
foot of the mountain, and only twelve miles from 
Rome. Dionysius also informs us (1, 66), that it was 
situated on the declivity of the Alban Mount, midway 
between the summit and the lake of the same name, 
which protected it as a wall. This description and that 
of Strabo agree sufficiently well with the position of 
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north of Italy. It was the birthplace of the Emperor 
Pertinax. (Dio Cass., 883.—Zon. Ann., 2.)—VI. A 
city of Spain, in the territory of the Varduli, eight ge- 
ographical miles to the west of Pamplona, and as many 
to the east of the Iberus, It was about two geograph- 
ical miles, therefore, to the west of the modern Fsiel- 
la, (Mannert, yol. 1, p. 375.)—VII. Augusta, a city 
of the Helvii, in Gaul, near the Rhone, and answering 
to the modern Aps. Pliny (14, 3) names the place 
Alba Helvorum, and praises the skill of the inhabitants 
in the cultivation of the vine-—VIII. Graca, a city of 
Dacia Ripensis, at the confluence of the Danube and 
the Saavus, or Saave. It is now Belgrade. 

ALBANIA, a country of Asia, between the Caspian 
Sea and Iberia, bounded on the north by the chain of 
Caucasus, and on the south by the Cyrus and an arm 
of the Araxes. The Romans were best acquainted 
with the southern part, which Strabo describes as a 
kind of paradise, and in fertility and mildness of cli- 
mate gives it the preference to Egypt. Trajan’s ex- 
peditions made the northern and mountainous part bet- 
ter known. ‘The inhabitants approached nearer a bar- 
barous than a civilized race. They cultivated the soil, 
it is true, but with great carelessness, and yet it af- 
forded them more than sufficed for their wants. The 
forces of the nation were respectable, and they brought 
into the field against Pompey an army of 60,000 in- 
fantry and 22,000 horse. As regards the origin of this 
people, all is uncertainty. The common account is 
unworthy of a moment’s attention, according to which 
they were from Alba in Latium, having left that place, 
under the conduct of Hercules, after the defeat of Ge- 
ryon. (Dion. Hal., 1,.15.—Justin, 42,:3,.4.) It is 
more likely that they belonged to the great race which 
occupied the whole extent of the Tauric range along 
the southern shores of the Caspian. Mannert makes 
them Alani, and progenitors of the European Alani. 
(Vol. 4, p. 410.)—What was ancient Albania is now 
divided into innumerable cantons, but which modern 
geography comprehends under two denominations, 
Daghestan, which includes all the declivities of Cau- 
casus towards the Caspian Sea, and Lesghistan, con- 
taining the more elevated valleys towards Georgia and 
the country of the Kistes. (Malte-Brun, vol. 2, p. 23, 
Brussels ed.) 'The Lesghians appear to be the same 
with the Lege of the ancients. (Malte-Brun, l. c.— 
Reineggs, 1, 183.) 

Aupani® Ports. Vid. Py, I. 

Axpanus, I. Mons, a mountain of Latium, about 
twelve miles from Rome, on the slope of which stood 
Alba Longa. It is now called Monte Cavo. This 
mountain is celebrated in history, from the circum- 
stance of its being peculiarly dedicated to Jove, under 
the title of Latialis. (Lucan, 1, 198.—Cic. pro Mil., 
31.) It was on the Alban Mount that the Ferie Lati- 


Palazzolo, a village belonging to the Colonna family, 
on the eastern side of the lake, and some distance 
above its margin. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 
37, seqq.) ‘'The site,” observes Niebuhr, ‘where 
Alba stretched, in a long street, between the upper part 
of the mountain and the lake, is still distinctly marked : 
along this whole extent the rock is cut away under it 
down to the lake. These traces of man’s ordering 
hand are more ancient than Rome. ‘The surface of the 
lake, as it has been determined by the tunnel, now lies 
far beyond the ancient city: when Alba was stand- 
ing, and before the lake swelled to a ruinous height in 
consequence of obstructions in clefts of the rock, it 
roust have lain yet lower; for in the age of Diodorus 
and Dionysius, during extraordinary droughts, the re- 
mains of spacious buildings might be seen at the bot- 
tom, taken by the common people for the palace of 
an impious king which had been swallowed up.” (Mie- 
buhr’s Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 168, segg., Cambridge 
transl.)—The line of the Alban kings is given as fol- 
lows: 1. Ascanius, reigned 8 years ; 2. Sylvius Post- 
humus, 29 years; 3. Auneas Sylvius, 31 years; 4. 
Latinus, 5 years; 5. Alba Sylvius, 36 years; 6. Atys 
or Capetus, 26 years; 7. Capys, 28 years; 8. Calpe- 
tus, 13 years; 9. Tiberinus, 8 years; 10. Agrippa, 
33 years; 11. Remulus, 19 years; 12. Aventinus, 37 
ears; 13. Procas, 13 years; 14. Numitor and Amu- 
jus. The destruction of Alba took place, according 
to the common account, 665 B.C., when the inhabitants 
were carriedto Rome. ‘“ The list of the Alban kings,” 
remarks Niebuhr, “is a very late and extremely clum- 
sy fabrication; a medley of names, in part quite un- 
Italian, some of them repeated from earlier or later 
times, others framed out of geographical names; and 
having scarcely anything of a story connected with 
them. We are told that Livy took this list from L. 
Cornelius Alexander the Polyhistor (Serv., ad Virg., 
Ain., 8, 330); hence it is probable that this client of 
the dictator Sylla introduced the imposture into his- 
tory. Even the variations in the lists are not very 
important, and do not at all prove that there were sev- 
eral ancient sources. Some names may have occur- 
red in older traditions: kings of the Aborigines were 
also mentioned by name (Stercenius, for instance, un- 
less it be a false reading.—Serv., ad Virg., Ain., 11, 
850), entirely different from those of Alba. In the 
case of the latter, even the years of each reign are num- 
bered ; and the number so exactly fills up the interval 
between the fall of ‘Troy and the founding of Rome, 
according to the canon of Eratosthenes, as of itself to 
rove the lateness of the imposture.” (N2ebuhr’s 
a Hist., vol. 1, p. 170, Cambridge transi.)—III. 
Docilia, a city of Liguria, now Albizzola.—IV. Fucen- 
tia or Fucensis, a city of the Marsi, near the northern 
shore of the Lake Fucinus, whence its name. It was 
a strong and secluded place, and appears to have been 
selected by the Roman senate, after it became a colony 
of Rome, A.U.C. 450, as a fit place of residence for 
captives of rank and consequence, as well as for noto- 
tious offenders. (Strab.,241.—Compare Liv., 10, 1, 
and Vell. Paterc.,1, 14.) Syphax was long detained 
here, though finally he was removed to Tibur (Liv., 
30, 45); as were also Perses, king of Macedon, and 
his son Alexander. (Liv., 45, 52.—Vell. Paterc., 1, 
11.—Val. Maz., 5,1.) At the time of Cesar’s in- 
vasion of his country, we find Alba adhering to the 
cause of Pompey (Cas., Beil. Civ., 1, 15), and subse- 
quently repelling the attack of Antony ; on which oc- 
casion it obtained a warm and eloquent eulogium from 
Cicero, (Phil., 3, 3.—Appian, Bell. Civ., 3, 45.) 
The ruins of this city, which are said to be considera- 
ble (Romanelli, vol. 3, p. 211), stand about a mile 
from the modern Alba (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 
330.)—V. Pompeia, a city of Liguria, on the river 
‘Tanarus, now Alba. It probably owed its surname to 


name, were celebrated. ‘The Roman generals also oc- 
casionally performed sacrifices on this mountain, and 
received there the honours of a triumph when refused 
one at home. ‘This appears, however, to have occur- 
red only five times, if we may credit the Fasti Capito- 
lini, in which the names of the generals are recorded. 
(Vulp. Vet. Lat., 12, 4.) Some vestiges of the road 
which led to the summit of the mountain are still to be 
traced a little beyond Albano.—II. Lacus, a lake at 
the foot of the Alban Mount. (Compare remarks un- » 
der the article Alba.) This lake, which is doubtless 
the crater of an extinct volcano, is well known in his- 
tory from the prodigious rise of its waters, to such an 
extent, indeed, as to threaten the whole surrounding 
country, and Rome itself, with an overwhelming in- 
undation. The oracle of Delphi, being consulted on 
that occasion, declared, that unless the Romans con- 
trived to carry off the waters of the lake, they would 
ever take Veii, the siege of which had already lasted 
nearly ten years. This led to the — ee 
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_ Pompeius Te who colonized several towns in the 


ne, or holydays kept by all the cities of the Latin — 
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that wonderful subterraneous canal, or emissario, as the 
Italians call it, which is to be seen at this very day, in 
remarkable preservation, below the town of Castel 
Gandolfo. ‘This channel is said to be carried through 
the rock for the space of a mile and a half, and the wa- 
ter which it discharges unites with the Tiber about five 
miles below Rome. (Cic., de Div., 1, 44.—Liv., 5, 
15.—Val. Mazx.,1,6.—Plut., Vit. Camill.) Near this 
opening are to be seen considerable ruins'and various 
foundations of buildings, supposed by some to have 
belonged to the palace of Domitian, to which Martial 
and Statius frequently allude. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 2, p. 40.)—III. A river of Albania, falling into 
the Caspian, to the north of the mouth of the Cyrus, 


or Kur. It.is supposed by some to be the same with 
the Samure. Mannert, however, is in favour of the 
Bilbana. 


Atsict, a people of Gaul, of warlike character, oc- 


cupying the mountains above Massilia, or Marseilles. | 


Strabo places them to the north of the Salyes, and 
there Ptolemy also makes them to have resided, on the 
southeast side of the Druentia, or Durance. This 
latter writer is blamed, without any reason, by those 
who suppose, that he here means the Helvii, and, con- 
sequently, places them too far to the east. Strabo calls 
the Albici, ’AA6cei¢ and ’AA6iorxor, Ptolemy ’EACKo- 
kot, and Pliny Alebecz. ‘Their capita], according to 
Pliny, was named Alebece, now Riez. (Ces., Bell. 
Civ., 1, 57 and 34.—Strabo, 203.—Plin., 3, 4.— 
Compare Mannert, vol. 2, p. 105.) 

Axusicaunum. Vid. Albium Ingaunum. 

Ausinovanus, I. Celsus, a young Roman, and ac- 
quaintance of Horace. He formed one of the retinue 
of Tiberius Claudius Nero, when the latter was march- 
ing to Armenia, under the orders of Augustus, in order 
to replace Tigranes on the throne. Horace alludes to 
him in Epist., 1, 3, 15, and addresses to him Epist., 
1,8. He appears to have been of a literary turn, but 
addicted to habits of plagiarism.—II. Pedo, a Roman 
poet, the friend of Ovid, who has inscribed to him one 
of the Epistles from Pontus (10th of 4th book). He 
distinguished himself in heroic versification, but only 
a few fragments of his labours in this department of 
poetry have reached our times. In epigram also he 
would appear to have done something. (Martial, 5, 
5.) As an elegiac poet, he composed, according to 
Joseph Scaliger and many others, the three follow- 
ing pieces which have descended to us: 1. ‘‘ Conso- 
Jatio ad Liviam Augustam de morte Drusi.” (Ja- 
bric., Bibl. Lat., 1, 12, § 11, 8, p. 376, segq.) 2. 
“De Obitu Mecenatis.” (Fabric., I. c., 1, 12, § 11, 
7, p. 376.—Burmann, Anthol. Lat., 2, ep. 119.— 
Lion, Macenatiana, Gitting., 1824, c. 1.) 3. ‘De 
Mecenate moribundo.” (Burmann, I. c., 2, ep. 120.) 
Of these elegies, the first has been ascribed by many 
to Ovid, even on MS. authority, and printed in the 
works of that poet. (Compare Fabric.,l. c.—Passer- 
at. in Prefat., vol. 4, p. 220, ed. Burm.—Amar, ad 
Ov. Carm., ed. Lemaire, vol. 1, p. 399, segg., and on 
the opposite side, Jos. Scaliger, and Burmann, vol. 1, 
p. 796.) The grounds on which the claim of Pedo 
rests are not by any means satisfactory : the piece in 
question, however, would seem to have been the pro- 
duction of the Augustan age. Still weaker are the ar- 
guments which seek to establish the claim of Pedo to 


the other two elegies, which, according to Wernsdorff 


(Poet. Lat. Min., vol. 3, p. 112, seqq.), are unworthy 


of him, and must be regarded as the productions of 


some late scholastic poet. (Bahr, Gesch. der Rim. 

Lit., p. 217, seqq.). 

_ Avsinreménium. Vid. Albium Intemelium, 
Ausinus, I, Decimus Claudius, a Roman general, 


into the world. He made at first some progress in li 
etary pur pat wrote a Treatise on Agrict 
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together with some Tales after the manner of those 
denominated Milesian. An invincible attachment to 
arms, however, caused him to embrace, at an early pe- 
riod, the military profession, in which he soon attained 
distinction. In the year 175 of the present era, and 
the 15th of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, he prevented 
the army, which he commanded in Bithynia, from join- 
ing the rebel Avidius Cassius. For this, according to 
some, he was rewarded with the consulship; though 
his name does not appear at this epoch in the Fastz 
Consulares. Governor of Gaul under Commodus, he 
defeated the Frisii, and afterward had intrusted to him 
the command of Britain. The death of Commodus 
brought forward Severus, Julian, and Pescennius Ni- 
ger, as candidates for the vacant throne. The first of 
these competitors made overtures to Albinus, and of- 
fered him the title of Cesar, which the latter accepted, 
and declared for his cause. But Severus had only 
contributed to the elevation of Albinus in order to di- 
minish the number of his own opponents. When he 
had conquered his other rivals, he resolved to rid him- 
self of Albinus by the aid of assassins. The latter, 
however, suspected his odious projects, and his sus- 
picions were confirmed by the arrest and confession of 
Severus’s emissaries. Albinus immediately took up 
arms to dispute the imperial power with his enemy. 
He gained several successes in Gaul, but was at last 
defeated in a decisive battle in the same country, near 
Lugdunum (Lyons), A.D. 198. Finding himself on 
the point of falling into the hands of the foe, he put an 
end to his own existence. His head was brought to 
Severus, who ordered it to be cast into the Rhone. 
The details of this last-mentioned conflict are variously 
given. The armies are said to have consisted each of 
150,000 men; and the victory is reported to have been 
for a long time doubtful: at last the left wing of Al- 
binus was totally defeated and his camp pillaged ; 
while his right wing, on the other hand, proved so de- 
cidedly superior to the foe, that Severus, according to 
Herodian (3, 7, 7), was compelled to fly, after having 
thrown aside the badges of his rank. Spartianus (c. 
11) adds, that Severus was wounded, and that his 
army, believing him to have been slain, were on the 
point of proclaiming a new emperor. Dio Cassius 
(75, 21) states, that he had his horse killed under him, 
and that, having thrown himself, sword in hand, into 
the midst of his flying soldiers, he succeeded in bring- 
ing them back to the fight and gaining the day. Some 
writers inform us that Albinus was slain by his own 
troops; others relate that he was dragged, mortally 
wounded, into the presence of Severus, who beheld 
him expire. The account of his death, which we have 
given above, is from Dio Cassius, and seems entitled 
to the most credit. According to Capitolinus (c. 10, 
seqq.), Albinus was severe, gloomy, and unsocial, in- 
temperate in wine, and remarkable for his voracious 
gluttony. This account, however, must be received 
with caution. If we form an idea of Albinus from his 
life and actions, we must pronounce him a brave war- 
rior, a talented man, but deficient in stratagem and 
address. (Biographie Universelle, vol. 1, p. 431, seqq. 
—Compare Crevier, Hist. des Emp. Rom., vol. 5, p. 
153, seqg.)—II. A Platonic philosopher, who resided 
at Smyrna, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and was 
the preceptor of Galen. He is the author of an In- 
troduction to the Dialogues of Plato, which Fabricius 
has inserted in the second volume of his Bibliotheca 
Greca. It is also given in Etwal’s edition of three 
of the dialogues of Plato, Oxon., 1771, 8vo.—III._ The 
name of Albinus was common to a great number of 
individuals belonging to the Gens Posthumia, of whom, 


l however, little, if anything, important-is known, _ 
born at Adrumetum in Africa, and surnamed Albinus | | 
from the extreme whiteness of his skin when brought | 


Axsion, I. a giant, the son of Neptune, who, togeth- 
r with his brother Bergion, endeavoured to prevent 
Hercules from passing the Rhone. 
ns of the latter failed him in this conflict, he prayed 


te 


‘When the weap- 
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to Jove for aid, and that deity destroyed the two broth- 
ers by a shower of stones. ‘The battle-ground was 
called, from the appearance which it presented, the 
Campus Lapideus, or “ Stony plain” (Mela, 2, 5), and 
lay between Massilia and the Rhone. Apollodorus 
(2, 5, 10) calls the brothers Alebion and Dercynus 
(Ads biwv te cai Aépxvvoc), and lays the scene in Li- 
guria (Avyi7). This, however, as Vossius (ad Mel., 
1. c.) remarks, should not have misled Salmasius (Sau- 
maise), since Liguria and the Ligures once extended 
even to the Rhone. (Compare Heyne, ad Apollod., |. 
c.) To Albion is ascribed by some, if indeed so ridicu- 
lous an etymology be worth mentioning, one of the 
names of Britain.—II. The earlier name of the island 
of Great Britain, called by the Romans Britannia Ma- 
jor, from which they distinguished Britannia Minor, 
the modern French province of Bretagne. Agatheme- 
rus (11, 4), speaking of the British islands, uses the 
names Hibernia and Albion for the two largest ; Ptol- 
emy (2, 3) calls Albion a British island; and Pliny 
(4, 16) says, that the island of Britain was formerly 
called Albion, the name of Britain being common to 
all the islands around it. (‘‘ Britannia insula...... Al- 
bionipsi nomen fuit, cum Britannice vocarenter om- 
nes.”) The etymology of the name is uncertain. 
Some writers derive it from the Greek dA@év (the 
neuter of aAddc), “white,” in reference to the chalky 
cliffs on the coasts; others have recourse to the He- 
brew alben, ‘‘ white ;” and others again to the Pheeni- 
cian alp or alpin, “high,” and ‘high mountain ;”” from 
the height of the coast. Sprengel thinks it of Gallic 
origin, the same with Albin, the name of the Scotch 
highlands. It appears to him the plural of Alp or Ailp, 
which signifies ‘* Rocky Mountains,” and to have been 
given to the island, because the shore, which looks 
towards France, appears like a long row of rocks. The 
term evidently comes from the same source with the 
word Alpes, and conveys the associate ideas of a high 
and chalky, or whitish, coast. (Vad. Alpes, and com- 
pare Adelung, Mithradates, vol. 2, p.42, segg.) The 
ancient British poets call Britain Inis Wen, ‘“ the white 
island.” (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 32, seqq.) 

Atsis,a river of Germany, now the Elbe. It is 
called Albios by Dio Cassius (55, 1). This was the 
easternmost stream in Germany with which the Ro- 
mans became acquainted in the course of their expedi- 
tions: and they knew it, moreover, only in the north- 
ern part of its course. Tacitus learned that the Her- 
munduri dwelt near its sources. (Germ., 41.) Ptol- 
emy also was acquainted with the quarter where it 
rose, on the east side of his Sudetes, near the confines 
of the modern Moravia. ‘The only Roman who passed 
this stream with an army was L. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus, A.U.C. 744; and though he made no farther 
progress, the passage of the Albis was deemed worthy 
of a triumph. (Plin., 4, 14.—Vell. Paterc., 2, 106. 
—Tuett., Ann., 1, 59.—Id. ib., 13, sub jin —Flav. 
Vopisc. Prob., 13.) 

Axsium, I. Ingaunum, a city of Liguria, on the 
coast, some distance to the southwest of Genua. It 
was the capital of the Ingauni, and answers to the 
modern Albenga. (Strab., 202.—Plin., 3, 5.)—II. 
Intemelium, a city of Liguria, on the coast, to the 
southwest of the preceding. It was the capital of the 
Intemelii, and corresponds to the modern Vintimiglia. 
(Strabo, 202.—Plin., 3,5.) From Tacitus (Hist., 2, 
13), we learn that it was a municipium. 

ALBULA, the more ancient name of the Tiber. Man- 
nert considers Albula the Latin, and Tiberis the Etru- 
rian, name for the stream; which last became in the 
course of time the 
(Geogr., vol. 9, p. 60 7a 
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the Romans for their medicinal properties, and were 
used both for drinking and bathing.  (Vitruv., 8, 3.— 
Plin., 31, 11.) 

Asuna, the largest of the springs or fountains 
which formed the Albule Aque. It proceeded, like 
the rest, from a small but deep lake, and flowed with 
them into the Anio. In the immediate vicinity of the 
fountain was a thick grove, in which were a temple 
and oracle of Faunus. (Virg., Ain., 7, 82, seqq.— 
Heyne, ad Virg., l. c.) Both the grove and fountain: 
were sacred to the nymph or siby] Albunea, who was 
worshipped at Tibur, and whose temple still remains 
on the summit of the cliff, and overhanging the cas- 
cade. ‘ This beautiful temple,” observes a recent 
traveller, “‘ which stands on the very spot where the 
eye of taste would have placed it, and on which it ever 
reposes with delight, is one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the scene, and perhaps gives to Tivoli its. 
greatest charm.” (ome in the Nineteenth Century, 
vol. 2, p. 398, Am. ed.) Varro, as cited by Lactan- 
tius (de Falsa Rel., 1, 6), gives a list of the ancient 
sibyls, and among them enumerates the one at Tibur, 
surnamed Albunea, as the tenth and last. Suidas 
also says, Aexéty-7 Tubovpria, dvéuate ’AA6ovvaia. 
(Compare Hor., Od., 1, 7,12, and Mitscherlich and 
Fea, ad loc.—Consult also Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 2, 
p. 975, and vol. 4, p. 27.) 

Asurnus, a ridge of mountains in Lucania, near 
the junction of the Silarus and Tanager, and between 
the latter river and the Calor. It is now called Monte 
di Postiglione, and sometimes Alburno. Near a part 
of the ridge, and on the shores of the Smus Pestanus, 
was a harbour of the same name (Alburnus Portus), 
where the Silarus emptied into the sea. (Virg:, Georg., 
3, 146.—Cramer’s Anc. Ilaly, vol. 2, p. 376.) 

Axsus, I. Portus, a harbour on the coast of Syria, 
supposed by Gail to be the harbour of Laodicea to 
which Appian alludes (kai é¢ 70 réAayoc éyovca bppov. 
Bell. Civ., 4, 60), and placed by him to the west of 
the promontory of Ziaret. (Gazl, ad Anon. Stadiasm. 
Maris Mag.—Geogr. Gr. Min., vol. 2, p. 5388.)—II. 
Vicus (7 Aevxy Kon), aharbour in Arabia, from which 
Gallus set out on his expedition into the interior. 
(Strab., 781.) It is supposed by Mannert to be the 
same with the modern harbour of Jambo. (Geogr., 
vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 50.—Compare Peripl. Mar. E'rythr., 
p. 11.—Geogr. Gr. Min., ed. Hudson, vol. 1.) 

Axsurius, I. a wealthy Roman, remarkable for his 
severity towards his slaves. According to an ancient 
scholiast, he even punished them sometimes before 
they had committed any offence, “lest,” said he, “I 
should have no time to punish them when they do of- 
fend.” (Horat., Serm., 2, 2,67.—Schol., ad Horat., }. 
c.) Porphyrion (ad Hor., 1. c.) styles him, ‘“ et avarus, 
et elegans conviviorum apparator.” The epithet ava- 
rus, however, must evidently be thrown out, as con- 
tradicting what follows.—II. T., a Roman of the Epi- 
curean school. He was educated at Athens, and ren- 
dered himself ridiculous, on his return home, by his 
excessive attachment to the language and manners of, 
Greece. About A.U.C. 648, he was sent as pretor 
to Sardinia. For some unimportant services ren- 
dered here, he believed himself entitled to a triumph. 
The senate, however, rejected his application, and he 
was accused, on his return, by the augur Mucius — 
Scevola, of extortion in his government. Being con- 
demned, he went into exile at Athens, where he con- 
soled himself, amid his disgrace, by philosophical in- 
vestigations, and by composing satires in the style of 
Lucilius..“(Cic., Brut., 35.—Id., de Fin., 1, 3.—Id., 
Orat., 44.—Id., in Pis., 38.—Id., Brut., 2 6.—Id., 
Tusc. Quest., 5, 37.)—III. C. Silus, a rhetorician in 


the age of Augustus. He was a native of Novaria in 


isalpine Gaul, where he exercised fora time the func- 
ions of adile. Being grossly insulted, however, by 
individuals against whom he was’ pronouncing a 
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decision, and being dragged by the feet from his tri- 
bunal, he left his native city and came to Rome, where 
he soon attained to distinction as a pleader, A sin- 
gular adventure induced him to leave the bar. Intend- 
ing, On one occasion, merely to employ a rhetorical 
figure, he said to the opposite party, who was accused 
of impiety towards his parents, ‘‘Swear by the ashes 
of thy father and mother” (and thou shalt gain thy 
cause). ‘The defendant immediately accepted the con- 
dition, and, though Albutius protested that he merely 
employed a figure of rhetoric, the judges admitted the 
oath, and the defendant was acquitted. In his old age 
Albutius returned to Novaria, where he assembled his 
fellow-citizens, and represented to them that his age 
and the maladies under which he was labouring ren- 
dered life insupportable. When he had finished his ha- 
rangue he retired to his dwelling, and starved himself 
to death. (Sweton., de Clar. Rhet., 6.) 

Arozus, I. a celebrated poet of Mytilene, in Les- 
bos, and the contemporary of Sappho, Pittacus, and 
Stesichorus. (Clinton’s Fast. Hell., vol. 1, p. 5, 2d ed.) 
He was famed as well for his resistance to tyranny and 
his unsettled life, as for his lyric productions, Having 
aided Pittacus to deliver his country from the tyrants 
which oppressed it, he quarrelled with this friend, 
when the people of Mytilene had placed uncontrolled 
power in the hands of the latter, and some injurious 
verses, which he composed against Pittacus, caused 
himself and his adherents to be driven into exile. An 
endeavour to return by force of arms proved unsuc- 
cessful, and Alcwus fell into the power of his former 
friend, who, forgetting all that had passed, generously 
granted him both life and freedom. In his odes Al- 
ceus treated of various topics. At one time he in- 
veighed against tyrants; at another he deplored the 
misfortunes which had attended him, and the pains of 
exile: while, on other occasions, he celebrated the 
praises of Bacchus and the goddess of love. He wrote 
in the folic dialect. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
speaks in high commendation of the lofty character of 
his compositions, the conciseness of his style, and the 
clearness of his images. His productions, indeed, 
breathed the same spirit with his life. A strong, 
manly enthusiasm for freedom and justice pervaded 
even those in which he sang the pleasures of love and 
wine. But the sublimity of his nature shone brightest 
when he praised valour, chastised tyrants, described 
the blessings of liberty, and the misery and hardships 
of exile. His lyric muse was versed in all the forms 
and subjects of poetry, and antiquity attributes to him 
hymns, odes, and songs. A few fragments only are 
left of all of them, and a distant echo of his poetry 
reaches us in some of the odes of Horace. Alemus 
was the inventor of the metre that bears his name, one 
of the most beautiful and melodious of all the lyric 
measures. Horace has employed it in many of his 
odes. As regards the personal character of the poet, 
it may be remarked, that the charge of cowardice 
which some have endeavoured to fasten upon him, for 
his misfortune in having lost his shield during a con- 
flict between the Mytileneans and Athenians for the 

ossession of Sigwum, would seem to be anything but 
just. Equally unjust is the same charge, as brought 
against Horace for his conduct at Philippi. (Consult 
the work of Van Ommeren, Horaz als Mensch wnd 
Biirger von Rom. &c., Aus dem Holliind., von L. 
Wailch.)—The fragments that remain to us of the po- 
etry of Alcwus, are to be found in the collections of 
H. Stephens and Fulvius Ursinus, Jani, one of the 
editors of Horace, published, from 1780 to 1'782, three 
Prolusiones, containing those fragments of Alcwus 
which the Latin poet had imitated. In 1812, Stange. 
united these opuscula in a volume which appeared at 
Halle, under the title of  Alcai pocte lyrici fragmenta.” 
The most complete and accurate collection, h 
is that | 7+ aula Museum Criti 


p. 492, seqg. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 204.) 
—II. A native of Messenia, who applied himself to 
epigrammatie poetry. ‘T'wenty-two of his epigrams 
remain, many of which breathe a feeling of bitter hatred 
against Philip, the son of Demetrius, and king of Ma- 
cedon. ‘This poet is, perhaps, the Epicurean Alewus, 
who was driven from Rome by a decree of the senate, 
A.U.C. 580. (Schill, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 182.) 
—III. A comic poet of Athens, contemporary with 
Aristophanes. Some of his contemporaries are cited by 
Athenwus (3, p. 107.—Vol. 1, p. 418, ed. Schweigh.), 
and others, (Compare Casaubon, ad Athen, l. ¢.— 
Clinton's Fasti Helleniet, vol. 1, p. 101,)—IV. An 
Athenian tragic poet, whom some, according to Sui- 
das, made to have been the first writer in tragedy. 
(Compare Casaubon, ad Athen., 3, p. 107, and the re- 
marks of Schweighauser, vol. 9, p. 14,)\—V. A son 
of Perseus, and father of Amphitryon, from whom 
Hercules has been called Aleides, (Apollod,, 2, 4, 
12.—Compare Heyne, ad loc.) 

Axcamiines, I. ninth king of Sparta, and one of the 
Agidm (vid. Agidmw), succeeded his father A.M, 3235, 
B.C. 769, and reigned thirty-seven years, in which 
time there was a rebellion of the Helots, Plutarch 
cites some of his apophthegms. (Plut., Apoph. La- 
con., 82.—Pausan., 8, 2.—Meursius,de Reg. Lacon., 
9,)—IT. A statuary and sculptor of Athens, who flourish- 
ed about 448 B.C. He was the pupil of Phidias, and 
adorned his country with numerous specimens of his 
superior skill, a skill which almost equalled that of his 
master. (Quintil., 12, 10.—Dionys. Hal., de De- 
mosth, Acum., pt. 6, p. 1108, ed, Reiske.) 'The most 
celebrated of his productions was his statue of Venus, 
commonly styled 7 ’Adpodirn tv roig Kio, and 
sometimes simply Kjmot. It is said to have received 
its last polish from the hand of Phidias himself, and is 
spoken of in high terms by Lucian and others, (Lue. 
Imag, 4e¢ 6.) Whether this was the statue of Venus, 
by which Aleamenes obtained his victory over Agora- 
critus (vid. Agoracritus), cannot be determined with 
certainty from the words of Pliny, If we suppose it 
to have been the same, we have this difficulty, that all 
ancient writers pronounce the Venus éy xyrorg of Alea- 
menes, one of the highest productions of the art, while 
Pliny asserts, that the artist was indebted for his suc- 
cess, in the contest just mentioned, not to the superi- 
ority of his performance, but to the spirit of party which 
influenced the umpires. Another highly celebrated 
work of his was the rear pediment of the temple of 
Jupiter at Olympia, of which Pausanias has left us a 
description (5, 10). On it was represented the conflict 
between the Centaurs and Lapithm, Cicero (N. D., 
1, 30) speaks of a statue of Vulcan by this artist, and 
Valorius Maximus (8, 11, 3) informs us, that although 
the god was exhibited as lame, yet the lameness was 
in a great measure concealed by the drapery and posi- 
‘tion. The distinguished merit of Aleamenes obtained 
‘for him the honour of being placed in a bas-relief on 
the temple at Eleusis. (Plin., 34, 8.—Id. ibid., 36, 
5,—Pausan., 1, 19,)—III. An artist whose name oc- 
curs on some Roman embossed work, described by 
| Zoega. (Bass, Ant., &c., tav, 23.—Consult Sillig, 
Dict. Art., s. v.) He is called a duumvir, and it has 
been conjectured that, besides being raised to civil hon- 
ours in the municipal state to which he belonged, he 
also obtained his livelihood by exercising the art of 
modelling, (Sullig, ubi supra.) 
— Axcanper, a Lacedwmonian youth, of hasty tem- 
per, but not otherwise ill-disposed, who, during a pop- — 
ular tumult, struck out one of the eyes of Lycurgus. 
The people were so moved with shame and sorrow at 
the outrage, that they surrendered Alcander into his » 
hands, to do with him as he pleased. Lycurgus took 
| him to his own home, and so won upon him by mild — 

treatment, that Alcander became one of his yi 4 
friends and an excellent citizen, (Plut., Vit. Lye, 11.) 
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Aucaruovs, I. ason of Pelops, who, being suspect- 
ed of murdering his brother Chrysippus, came to Me- 
gara, where he killed a lion, which had destroyed the 
king’s son. The monarch had promised the hand of 
his daughter, and the succession to the throne, unto 
him who should succeed in destroying the wild beast. 
Alcathous, therefore, gained both of these prizes, and 
succeeded in the course of time to the kingdom of Me- 
gara. In commemoration of him, festivals, called Al- 
cathoia, were instituted at Megara. (Pawsan., 1, 41, 
&c.)—-II. One of the two citadels of Megara, so called 
from its founder Alcathous., (Pausan., 1, 40 and 42.) 

Awcr, a town of the Celtiberi, in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, called also Alcaratium. It answers to the 
modern Alcaraz, in New Castile, on the river Guarda- 
mena. (Liv., 40, 47, seqq.) 

AtcgNor, an Argive, who, along with Chronius, 
survived on his side, the battle between 300 of his 
countrymen and 300 Lacedemonians. (Vid. Othrya- 
des. — Herodot., 1, 82.) 

Aucestis, daughter of Pelias and wife of Admetus. 
Her father had offered to give her in marriage to this 
prince, on condition of his previously yoking lions and 
boars to a chariot, and Admetus successfully accom- 
plished this through the aid of Apollo. This same deity, 
who was then serving with Admetus, in accordance 
with the sentence that had been passed against him 
(wid. Aosculapius, Amphrysus, and Cyclopes), obtained 
from the fates, that when Admetus should be about 
to end his existence, his life would be spared and pro- 
longed, provided another willingly died in his stead. 
When the day came, Alcestis heroically devoted her- 
self for her husband,.but was rescued from the lower 
world and restored to the regions of day by Hercules, 
According to another version of the legend, she was 
sent back again to life by Proserpina. Euripides has 
founded upon this story of Alcestis one of his most 
beautiful tragedies. (Apollod., 1,9, 14.) This same 
legend is also given in a different and more historical 
form, as follows: when Medea had prevailed upon the 
daughters of Pelias to cut their father in pieces, in ex- 
pectation of seeing him restored to youth, and they 
were pursued by their brother Acastus, Alcestis fled 
for protection to her cousin Admetus. This prince 
refusing to deliver her up, Acastus marched against 
him, took him prisoner, and threatened to put him to 


death, when Alcestis heroically surrendered herself 
into her brother’s hands, and saved the life of Adme- 
tus. It happened, however, that, just at this time, Her- 
cules came that way with the horses of Diomede, and 
was hospitahly entertained by Admetus. | On learning 
from him what had taken place, the hero was fired with 
indignation, attacked Acastus, destroyed his army, and 
rescued Alcestis, whom he restored in safety to his 
royal host. (Hudocia, Ion. ap. Villoison., Anecd. Grec., 
vol. 1, 21, seqq.) 

Awcéras, J. a king of Epirus, descended. from Pyr- 
rhus, the son of Achilles, and an ancestor of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus. He was driven by his subjects from 
the throne, but regained his power by the aid of Dio- 
nysius the elder, of Syracuse.—II. King of Epirus, 
son of Arymbas, and grandson of the preceding. His 
subjects strangled him, together with his two sons, 
B.C. 312.—lII. The eighth king of Macedonia, son 
of /Bropus, and father of Amyntas 1. He reigned 29 
years, from 576 to 547 B.C.—IV. A general of Al- 
exander the Great, and brother of Perdiccas. He slew 
himself after a defeat by Antigonus, during the contests 
that ensued after Alexander’s decease.—V. An his- 
torian who wrote an account of the offerings at Delphi, 
iy “3 év Acdpoic dvabnudrav. (Atheneus, 13, p. 
591, c. 


AtcrsiApEs, a celebrated Athenian commander, son 


of Clinias, nephew to Pericles, and lineally descended, | 


“as was said, from the Telamonian Ajax. He was 
born B.C. 450. Conspicuous for beauty, and for an 
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insinuating and graceful demeanour, he made himself 
still more conspicuous for his extravagant expenditures, 
his contempt of order, and his dissolute mode of life. 
The lessons and the example of Socrates, who num- 
bered him for some time amonghis disciples, operated 
but feebly in checking the vicious propensities of the 
young Athenian, or in restraining his bold and ambi- 
tious designs. He took Pericles as his model in pub- 
lic life, and resolved to tread in the footsteps of that 
illustrious statesman, and succeed, if possible, to the 
authority which he had enjoyed. ‘The Athenians, in 
the time of Pericles, had entertained a strong desire of 
becoming masters of Sicily, and Alcibiades, after the 
death of his uncle, succeeded in prevailing upon them 
to send an armament for that purpose. ‘This was du- 
ring the Peloponnesian war. ‘The expedition was di- 
rected against Syracuse, and Alcibiades, with Nicias 
and Lamachus, received the command. A short time, 
however, before the departure of the fleet, the Herma 
or images of Mercury, placed throughout Athens, were 
all mutilated in the course of one night, and suspicion 
fell upon Alcibiades, who was Bippeaa to have been 
guilty of this act of profanation during a drunken ca- 
rousal with some of his young friends. After having 
been allowed to sail with the expedition, he was soon 
sent for, and summoned to stand trial for this and other 
alleged acts of impiety. Avoiding, however, a return 
to Athens, he took refuge, first in Argos, and after- 
ward at Sparta, at which latter place he excited very 
friendly feelings towards himself by the important ad- 
vice he gave respecting the future movements of the 
war, and became an object of wonder by the ease with 
which he adopted the plamand austere manners of 
the Spartans, so directly at variance with his previous 
mode of life. Distrusting, however, at last, the sin- 
cerity of the Lacedemonians, he betook himself to Tis- 
saphernes, satrap of the King of Persia, and soon at- 
tained to great favour. Not long after this, he was 
restored, by a strange turn of fortune, to the good-will 
of his countrymen; the sentence of banishment that 
had been passed against him was revoked, he was 
appointed to a command, and, after a career of brill- 
iant success, returned in triumph to Athens, _ His pop- 
ularity, however, was of short continuance. Lysander, 
the Spartan admiral, defeated the Athenian fleet, and 
slew Antiochus, to whom Alcibiades had left it in 
charge, when departing for Caria, in order to raise 
money for the war; and Alcibiades soon found himself 
compelled to solicit once more the protection of the 
Persians. Pharnabazus, the satrap, allowed him for a 
while a safe residence in Phrygia, but finally, through 
the solicitations of Lysander, he caused Alcibiades 
to be slain, by an armed party, at his place of abode, 
in a small village. This remarkable man died in his 
46th year, B.C. 404. Ifthe Athenians had only known 
how to retain among them an individual of so rare merit 
both as a civilian and a soldier, they might easily have 
given the law to all Greece, And yet impartial his- 
tory, while it awards him the highest praise for his tal- 
ents as a statesman, and his skill and intrepidity as a 
commander, cannot but condemn, in the most unequiv- 
ocal manner, the licentiousness of his private life, the 
versatility and chameleon-like character of his princi- 
ples of action, and his traitorous conduct, on more 
than one occasion, to the best interests of his country. 
(Plut., Vit. Alcib—Corn. Nep., Vit. Alczb.) 
Axcipimas, a disciple of Gorgias the Leontine, who 
flourished about 424. B.C., and composed a treatise on 
music. . He is supposed by some to be the same with 
the rhetorician mentioned by Cicero (Tuse. Quest., 1, 
48), some of whose orations are preserved in the col- 
lection of Aldus, and who also wrote a eulogy on 
death. (Quzntil., 3, 1. oa 
a i : eae peticy 8 from his 
gth, dah, or from his grandfather Alceus.—II, 
mame of Minerva in Macedonia. cain, 42,61.) 
] i 
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For Alcidem in the passage of Livy here quoted, we 
should no doubt read, according to the conjectural 
emendation of Turnebus (Advers., 30, 57), Alczde- 
mum, ‘the people’s strength.” ‘ 

_Axctmpon, I. a plain of Arcadia, thirty stadia above 
Mantinea, with a cave, the residence of Alcimedon, 
an ancient hero, and his daughter Phillo. (Consult 
Pausan., 8, 12.)—II. A carver mentioned only by 
Virgil. (Eclog., 3, 37, 44.) Sillig thinks he was a 
contemporary of the poet’s. (Dict. Art.,s.v.) 

Acuinous, I. a son of Nausithous, king of Pheacia, 
praised for his love of agriculture. He kindly enter- 
tained Ulysses, who had been shipwrecked on his coast. 
The gardens of Alcinous are beautifully described by 
Homer, and have afforded also a favourite theme for 
succeeding poets. ‘The island of the Pheacians is 
called by Homer Scheria. Its more ancient name 
was Drepane. After the days of Homer it was called 
Corcyra. Now Corfu. (Vid. Corcyra.— Homer, Od., 
7.—Orph., in Argon.—Virg., G., 2, 87.—Stat., 1.— 
Sylv., 3, 81.)—II. A philosopher in the second cen- 
tury, who wrote a book, entitled, "Exctou7 7 Acdao- 
KaAtKov TOv Adtwvog doyuatwy. It was printed at 
Oxford in 1667, 12mo; but this edition is now quite 
rare.. Its place may be supplied by that of Fischer, 
who has joined the treatise of Alcinous to his edition 
of Plato’s Euthyphro, Lzps., 1787, 8yo. 

ALcipHRON, the most distinguished of the Greek 
epistolary writers. Nothing is known of his life, and 
even his era is uncertain. ‘Some critics place him be- 
tween Lucian, whom he has imitated, and Aristene- 
tus, to whom he served as a model; in other words, 
between the years 170 and 350 of the present era. 
Others, however, are inclined to transfer him to the 
fifth century. Neither side have attended to the cir- 
cumstance of there being among the letters of Aris- 
tenetus a kind of correspondence between Lucian 
and Alciphron. This correspondence, it is true, is 
fictitious; yet it indicates, at the same time, that Aris- 
tenetus regarded these two writers as contemporaries, 
and we have no good reason to accuse him of any er- 
ror in this respect. Though a contemporary, Alciph- 
ron might still have imitated Lucian: it is much more 
probable, however, that the passages which appear to 
us to be imitations are borrowed by these two writers 
from some ancient comic poets. The letters of Al- 
ciphron are 116 in number, forming three books. They 
are distinguished for purity, clearness, and simplicity, 
and are important as giving us a representation of 
Athenian manners, drawn from dramatic poets whose 
writings are now lost. The best portion of the work 
is the 2d book, containing the letters of the hetere, or 
courtesans; and, among these, that of Menander to 
Glycerion, and that of Glycerion to Menander. The 
principal editions are, that of Bergler, Lips., 1715, 8vo, 
with an excellent commentary ; that of Wagner, Lips., 
1778, 2 vols. 8vo, containing a corrected text, a Latin 
version, the commentary of Bergler, and the editor’s 
own notes ; and that of Boissonade, Paris, 1822, 8vo. 
Wagner had been furnished by Bast with the readings 
of two Vienna MSS., but, according to the Critical 
Epistle of the last-mentioned scholar, did not make all 
the use of these collated readings which he might have 
done. Among the papers of Bast, after his decease, 
were found various readings of the Letters of Alciph- 
ron, derived from four Paris MSS., two of the Vat- 
ican, and one of Heidelberg. Many of these were 
preferable to the received readings. Along with them 
were found various unedited fragments, and even en- 
tire letters, which had never yet been printed. These 
papers are now in England, and were used by Bois- 
sonade in his edition. (Scholl, Hist. Lat. Gr., vol. 
A, p. 313, segg.— Wachler, Handbuch der Gesch. der 
Sit., vol. 1, p. 241.) * 

Axcires, I. a daughter of the god Mars, by Agrau- 


los. cApgied.,'S 14.—Consult Heyne, ad loc.)—II. 
l - 
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The daughter of Ginomaus, and wife of Evenus, by 
whom she had Marpessa. (Apollod., 1, 7.) 
AuciTHon, a Theban female, who, together with her 
sisters, contemned and ridiculed the orgies of Bac- 
chus, and, while these rites were getting celebrated 
without, employed themselves at home with the distaff, 
and beguiled the time by recounting poetic legends. 
They were changed into bats, and the spindles and 
yarn, with which they worked, into vines andivy. (Ov., 
Met., 4, 1, seqq.—Id. 2b., 389, seqq.) As regards the 
terms Minyeias and Minyeia proles, which Ovid ap- 
plies to the sisters, consult Gierzg, ad loc. 
Aucmmon, I. a son of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle, 
and a native of Argos. When his father went to the 
Theban war, where he knew he was to perish, Alc- 
meon was directed by him, when he should hear of his 
death, to kill Eriphyle who had betrayed him. (Vid. 
Eriphyle.) The son obeyed the father’s injunctions, 
and was pursued, in consequence, by the furies, the 
avengers of parricide. According to another account, 
being chosen chief of the seven Hpigoni, he took and 
destroyed Thebes, and, after this event, put his moth- 
er to death, in obedience to an oracle of Apollc. 
(Apollod., 3, 7,5.) While in the state of phrensy which 
was sent upon him as a punishment for this deed, he 
came first to Arcadia, to Oicleus, and, from the resi- 
dence of this his paternal grandfather, went subsequent- 
ly to the city of Psophis, to Phegeus, its king. Being 
purified of the murder by Phegeus, he married Arsinoé, 
the daughter of the latter, and gave to her, as a bridal 
present, the fatal collar and robe (rév Te dpyov Kat Tov 
mérAov) which his mother Eriphyle had received to be- 
tray his father. ‘The country, however, becoming bar- 
ren, in consequence of his residing in it (d” airoy), he 
was directed by an oracle, as the only means of es- 
caping the vengeance of the furies, to find, and dwell 
in, a land which was not in existence when he slew his 
parent. (Pausan., 8, 24.—Compare Heyne, ad Apol- 
lod., l. c.) He at last found rest, for a short time, on 
an island at the mouth of the Achelous, formed by the 
alluvial deposites of that stream. (Vid. Echinades.) 
Here he married Callirhoé, the daughter of the river- 
god, after repudiating his former wife Arsinoé. But 
he did not long enjoy repose. At the request of his 
wife, he attempted to recover from his former father- 
in-law the collar and robe which he had presented to 
his daughter, and, as a pretext for obtaining them, 
stated that he had been directed by an oracle, as the 
only means of freeing himself from the furies, to con- 
secrate the articles in question to Apollo at Delphi. 
Phegeus gave them up, but the imposition being made 
known to him by an attendant, he ordered his sons to 
waylay and destroy Alemzon, which was accordingly 
done. Alcmzon’s death was avenged by the two sons 
whom he had by Callirhoé. Their mother éntreated 
of Jupiter that they might speedily attain to manhood, 
and retaliate on their father’s murderers. The prayer 
was heard ; they became on a sudden men in the prime 
of life, and slew not only the two sons of Phegeus, but 
the monarch himself and his wife. - The sons of Alc- 
mzon by Callirhoé were Amphoterus and Acarnan, 
and are said to have settled subsequently in Acarna- 
nia, the latter giving name to the country. (Apollod., 
l. c.) Pausanias calls Arsinoé by the name of Alphe- 
sibeea (vid. Alphesibcea), and, in other parts of his nar- 
rative also, differs from Apollodorus. On these and 
other variations, consult Heyne, ad Apollod., l.. ¢.— 
II. The founder of an illustrious family at Athens, call- 
ed after him Alemzonide. He was the son of Sillus, 


and great grandson of Nestor ; and, being driven from - 


Messenia, with the rest of Nestor’s family, by the Herac- 
lidx, settled at Athens. (Pausan., 2, 18.—Compare 
the note of Clinton, Fast. Hell., vol. 1, p. 299, 2d ed., 
where he disproves the assertion of Larcher, ad Herod., 
6, 125, who makes the Alcmzonide to have been de- 


scended from Melanthus.)—III. ‘A son of. Megacles. — 
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Having shown much kindness and attention to the 
persons whom Creesus had sent to Delphi for the pur- 
pose of consulting the oracle, that monarch invited 
him to Sardis, and gave him permission to carry from 
the royal treasury as much gold as he could bear off 
with him at one visit. Herodotus (6, 125) gives an 
account of the mode in which he availed himself of 
the royal offer, filling with gold his arms, the folds of 
his habit, his large shoes worn expressly for the occa- 
sion, and having not only his hair powdered with gold- 
dust, but his mouth full of it. To these Croesus even 
added other valuable presents ; and to this source He- 
rodotus traces the wealth of the family. We must not, 
however, regard this Alemeon as the founder of the 
line. (Compare Alcemzon, II.)—IV. The last of the 
perpetual archons at Athens, was succeeded by Cha- 
rops, the son of Atschylus, as decennial archon.—V. 
A native of Crotona and disciple of Pythagoras. He 
is said to have been the first. that dissected animals for 
the purpose of studying comparative anatomy. He paid 
particular attention to the structure of theeye. (Cvc., 
N. D., 1, 11.—Diog. Laert., in Vit.) 

Atcom#oniIv@, a noble family of Athens, descended 
from Alemwon. (Vid. Alemeon, II.) When driven 
from Athens by the tyranny of the Pisistratide, they 
first endeavoured to return by force of arms; but hav- 
ing met with a serious check at Lipsydrion, in the 
Peonian borough of Attica, they turned their atten- 
tion to a surer and more pacific mode of operation. 
The temple at Delphi having been burned, and having 
remained in ruins for some considerable time, the Alc- 
meonide#, after their defeat, engaged with the Am- 
phictyonic council to rebuild the structure for the 
sum of 300 talents. They finished the work, however, 
ina much more splendid manner than the terms of 
their contractrequired, and attained, in consequence, to 
great popularity. By dint of the favour with which 
they were now regarded, as well as by means of a 
large sum of money, they prevailed upon the Pytho- 
ness, whenever application of a public or private na- 
ture was made from Lacedemon to the god at Delphi, 
to conclude the answer of the oracle, whatever it might 
be, with an admonition to the Lacedemonians to give 
liberty to Athens. ‘This artifice had the desired effect ; 
and, though Sparta was in friendly relations with the 
Pisistratide, it was determined to invade Attica, 
which was accordingly done. But the enterprise pro- 
ved unsuccessful. (Herod., 5, 62, segg.—Larcher, 
ad loc.—Béahr, ad loc.) 

ALCMAN, an ancient poet, either born at Sardis in 
Lydia, or, what is more probable, at Sparta, of a Lyd- 
jan slave, for he lived in this city (Vell. Paterc., 1, 
18), and he is called by Suidas a Lacedemonian of 
Messoas, one of the cantons of Laconia. He flour- 
ished 670 B.C. Alcman was the parent, among the 
Greeks, of erotic or amatory poetry, and his various 
pieces, collected together in six books, were highly 
oes by the ancients. They were written in the 

oric dialect, and the Spartans sang them along with 
the effusions of Terpander. The name of the poet 
was properly Alemeon (’AAKuaiwv), but it took the 
Doric termination, and was changed to Aleman. We 
have only a few fragments remaining of his produc- 
tions. ‘They are to be found in the collections of H. 
Stephens and Orsini. A more complete collection, 
however, is that of Welcker, Giessen, 1815, 8vo. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 203, seqq.) 

AtLcmmNa, was daughter of Electryon, king of My- 
cene, and Anaxo, whom Plutarch calls Lysidice, and 
Diodorus Siculus Eurymede. She was engaged in 
marriage to her cousin Amphitryon, son of Alceus, 
when an unexpected event caused the nuptials to be 
deferred. Electryon had undertaken an expedition 
against the Teleboans, or subjects of Taphius, in or- 
der to avenge the death of his sons, whom the sons of 
‘Taphius had slain inacombat. Returning victorious, 
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he wasmet by Amphitryon, andwas killed by an acci- 
dental blow. This deed, though involuntary, lost Am- 
phitryon the kingdom, which he would otherwise have 
enjoyed in right of his wife. Sthenelus, the brother of 
Alcmena, availing himself of the public odium against 
Amphitryon, drove him from Argolis, and seized upon 
the vacant throne, the possession of which devolved, 
at his death, upon his son Eurystheus. Amphitryon 
fled to Thebes, where he was purified by Creon ; but 
when he expected that Alemena, who had accompanied 
bim hither, would have given him her hand, she de- 
clined, on the ground that she was not satisfied with 
the punishment inflicted by her father on the Tele- 
boans, and intended to give her hand to him who 
should make war upon them. Amphitryon, in conse- 
quence of this, made an alliance with Creon and other 
neighbouring princes, and ravaged the isles of the Te- 
leboans. While Amphitryon was absent on this ex- 
pedition, Jupiter, who had become enamoured of Alc- 
mena, assumed the form of Amphitryon, related to 
her all the events of the war, his success over the foe, 
and finally persuaded her to a union. Amphitryon, 
on his return, was surprised at the indifference with 
which he was regarded by Alemena; but, on coming to 
an-explanation with her, and consulting Tiresias, the 
famous diviner of Thebes, he discovered that it was 
no less a personage than Jove himself, who had as- 
sumed his form. Alcmena brought forth twins, Her- 
cules the son of Jupiter, and Iphicles the progeny of 
her mortal lord. According to the ancient poets, 
Juno retarded the birth of Hercules until the mother 
of Eurystheus was delivered of a son, unto whom, by 
reason of a rash oath of Jupiter’s, Hercules was made 
subject. It seems that the day on which Alcmena 
was to be delivered in Thebes, Jove, in exultation, 
announced to the gods that a man of his race was that 
day to see the light, who would rule over all his neigh- 
bours. Juno, pretending incredulity, exacted from him 
an oath that what he had said should be accomplish- 
ed. Jupiter, unsuspicious of guile, gave it, and Juno 
hastened down to Argos, where the wife of Sthene- 
lus, the son of Perseus, was seven months gone of a 
son. The goddess brought on a premature labour, and 
Eurystheus came to light that day, while she checked 
the parturition of Alcmena, and kept back Lucina. 
(Vid. Galanthis.) The oath of Jove was not to be 
recalled, and his son was fated to serve Eurystheus. 
(Hom., Il., 19, 101, segg.—Ovid, Met., 9, 285, segg.— 
Anton. Lib., c. 29.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 310, 
seqg.) According to Pherecydes (ap. Anton. Lnb., c. 
33), when Alcmena, who long survived her son, died, 
and the Heraclide were about to bury her at Thebes, 
Jove directed Mercury to steal her away, and convey 
her to the islands of the blessed, where she should es- 
pouse Rhadamanthus. Mercury obeyed, and placed 
a stone instead of her in the coffin. When the Herac- 
lide went to carry her forth to be buried, they were 
surprised at the weight, and, on opening the coffin, 
found the stone, which they took out, and set it up 
in the grove where her Herotim stood at Thebes: 
6Oimép éotwv 76 HpGov TO Tig ’AAKuHvyc ev O7batc. 
Atcon, I. a statuary, who made an iron statue of 
Hercules, kept at Thebes. Pliny assigns the reason for 
the choice of this metal, when he says, ‘‘ Laborum 
dei patienta inductus.” (35, 14).—II. A surgeon un- 
der Claudius, who accumulated great wealth by curing 
hernias and fractures. i 
Aucyéng, or Hatcyéne, I. daughter of Molus, 
married Ceyx, who was drowned as he was going to 
consult the oracle. The gods apprized Alcyone in a 
dream of her husband’s fate ; and when she found, on 
the morrow, his body washed on the seashore, she 
threw herself into the sea. To reward their mutual 
affection, the gods metamorphosed them into halcyons, 
and, according to the poets, decreed that the sea 
should remain calm while these birds ari nests 


; 
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upon it. The haleyon was, on this account, though a 
querulous, lamenting bird, regarded by the ancients as 
a symbol of tranquillity ; and, from living principally 
on the water, was consecrated to Thetis. According 
to Pliny (10, 47), the haleyons only showed them- 
selves at the setting of the Pleiades and towards the 
winter-solstice, and even then they were but rarely 
seen. They made their nests, according to the same 
writer, during the seven days immediately preceding 
the winter-solstice, and laid their eggs during the seven 
days that follow. These fourteen days are the “dies 
halcyonit,” or ‘‘halcyon-days,” of antiquity. He de- 
“scribes their nests as resembling, while they float upon 
the waters, a kind of ball, a little lengthened out at the 
top, with a very narrow opening, and the whole not 
unlike a large sponge. A great deal of this is pure 
fable. The only bird in modern times at all resem- 
bling either of the two kinds of halcyons described by 
Aristotle (8, 3), is the Alcedo Ispida, or what the 
French call martin-pécheur. All that is said, too, 
about the nest floating on the water, and the days of 
calm, is untrue. What the ancients took for a nest 
of a bird, is in reality a zoophyte, of the class named 
halcyonium by Linneus, and of the particular species 
called géodie by Lamarck. The martin-pécheur makes 
its nest in holes along the shore, or, rather, it deposites 
its eggs in such holes as it finds there. Moreover, it 
lays its eggs in the spring, and has no connexion 
whatever with calm weather. (G. Cuvier, ad Plin., 
l..c.)—II. A daughter of Atlas, and one of the Pleia- 
des. (Vid. Pleiades. — Apollod., 3, 10.)—III. An ap- 
pellation given to Cleopatra, daughter of Idas and 
Marpessa. ‘The mother had been carried off, in her 
ounger days, by Apollo, but had been rescued by her 
hie and Idas, and from the plaintive cries which she 
uttered while being abducted, resembling the lament 
of the halcyon, the appellation Alcyone was given as 
a kind of surname to her daughter Cleopatra. (Hom., 
Il., 9, 553, seqq.) 

Axcyonia, Patus, a pool in Argolis, not far from 
the Lernean marsh. Nero attempted to measure it by 
means of a plummet several stadia in length, but could 
discover no bottom. (Pausan., 2, 37.) 

ALCYONIUM MARE, @ name given to an arm of the Si- 
nus Corinthiacus, or Gulf of Lepanto, which stretched 
between the western coast of Beotia, the northern coast 
of Megaris, and the northwestern extremity of Corin- 
thia, as far as the promontory of Olmie. (Strab., 336.) 

Aupvuisis. Vid. Dubis. 

ALA, a town of Arcadia, near the eastern confines, 
and to the northeast of Orchomenus. It had three 
famous temples, that of the Ephesian Diana, of Miner- 
va Alea, and of Bacchus. The feast of Bacchus, call- 
ed Skiria, was celebrated here every third year, at 
which time, according to Pausanias, the women were 
scourged, in obedience to a command of the oracle at 
Delphi. (Pausan., 8, 23.) 

Avxsion and Dercynus, sons of Neptune. (Vid. 
Albion, I.) 

Axrcto, one of the Furies. The name is derived 
from @, priv., and Anya, ‘to cease,” from her never 
ceasing to pursue and punish the wicked. (Vid. Eu- 
menides.) : 

- AtzctTr¥on, a youth whom Mars, during his meet- 

ing with Venus, stationed at the door to watch against 
the approach of the sun. He fell asleep, and Apollo 
came and discovered the guilty pair. Mars was so 
incensed that he changed Alectryon into a cock, who, 
still mindful of his neglect, announces, say the an- 
cient writers, at early dawn, the approach - sun. 
(Lucian, Somn. seu. Gall., 3.) ty , 

Avecrus, a military prefect and usurper in Britain, 
who slew Carausius, but was in turn slain by Asclepio- 
dotus, a general under Constantius Chlorus. He died 

A.D. 296 ‘umen, paneg. Const. Cas.—Crevier, 
es y 6, p. 202, segq.) 
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Atrivs Campus (‘AAjiov redfov), a tract in Cilicia 
Campestris, to the east of the river Sarus, between 
Adana and the sea. The poets fabled that Bellero- 
phon wandered and perished here, after having been 
thrown from the horse Pegasus. The name comes 
from dAdowat, “to wander.” (Homer, Il., 6, 201.— 
Dionys. Perieg., 872.—Ovid, Ibis, 259.) 

ALEMANNI, or ALAMANNI, a name assumed by a 
confederacy of German tribes situate between the 
Neckar and the Upper Rhine, who united to resist the 
encroachments of Roman power. According to Man- 
nert (Geogr., vol. 3, p. 235, seqq.), the shattered re- 
mains of the army of Ariovistus retired, after the de- 
feat and death of their leader, to the mountainous 
country of the Upper Rhine. (Compare, however, 
Pfister, Gesch. der Teutschen., vol. 1, p. 179, seqq., 
where a different account is given of the origin of the 
Alemanni.) Their descendants in after days, in order 
to oppose a barrier to the continued advance of the 
Roman arms, united in a common league with the 
German tribes which had originally settled on the left 
bank of the Rhine, but had been driven across by their 
more powerful opponents. ‘The members of this union 
styled themselves Alemanni or all-men, i. e., men of 


all tribes, to denote at once their various lineage and 


their common bravery. ‘They first appeared in a hos- 
tile attitude on the banks of the Mayn, but were de- 
feated by Caracalla, who was hence honoured with the 
surname of Alemannicus. In the succeeding reigns, 
we find them at one time ravaging the Roman territo- 
ries, at another, defeated and driven back to their na- 
tive forests. At last, after their overthrow by Clovis, 
king of the Salian Franks, they ceased to exist as one 
nation, and were dispersed over Gaul, Switzerland, 
and northern Italy. 

AweEria, a city of Corsica, on the eastern coast. It 
was founded by the Phocwans, under the name of Ala- 
lia (‘AAaAia), and about twenty years after its first 
settlement, was much enlarged by the addition of those 
of the inhabitants of Phocza, who fled from the sway 
of Cyrus. (Vid. Phocea.) Its rapid advance in mari- 
time power, subsequent to this increase of numbers, 
excited the jealousy of the Etrurians and Carthagin- 
ians. A naval contest ensued, in which the people of 
Alalia, though victorious, suffered so severely, as to be 
convinced of the impossibility of long withstanding the 
united strength of their foes. ‘They migrated, there- 
fore, once more, and settled on the southwestern coast 
of Italy (Herod., 1, 165), where they founded the city 
of Hyela, or Velia. A portion of them, however, went 
to the Phocean colony of Massilia. (Seneca, de Con- 
sol., ad Helv. matr., 8.) The history of Alalia, after this 
event, remains for a long period enveloped in obscuri- 
ty. The Carthaginians, probably, took possession of 
the place. In the second Punic war, it fell, together 
with the whole island, under the Roman sway ; at least 
Zonaras (8, 11) speaks of a place called Valeria as 
the most important city in the island, and as having 
been taken by Lucius Scipio. _ Alalia remained in 
obscurity under its new masters also, until Sylla sent 
thither a Roman colony, as Marius had done a short 
time previous to the same island, founding in it the 
colony of Mariana. From this period Alalia was known 
under the name of Aleria, and the earlier appellation 
fell into disuse. "When, and under what circumstances, 
this city was finally destroyed, is not ascertained. Its 
ruins are to be found a short distance below the 
mouth of the river Tarignano. (Mannert, 9, pt. 2, 
p. 516, segq.) é 

Ax£s, a small river of Ionia in Asia Minor, which emp- 
ties into the Aigean near Colophon. (Pausan., 8, 28.) 

Asa, Atagsa, or Haviisa, a very ancient city of 
Sicily, built by Archonides, B.C. 403. It stood near 
the modern city of Caronia, on the river Alesus, or 
Fiwme di Caronia. The inhabitants were exempted 
by the Romans from taxes. (Diod. Sic., 14, 16.) 


J 
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AvgsYa or ALexiA, a famous and strongly fortified 
city of the Mandubii, in Gallia Celtica. It was so an- 
cient a city, that Diodorus Siculus (4, 19) ascribes 
the building of it to Hercules, (Compare the learned 
and ingenious remarks of Ritter, in his Vorhalle, p. 
378, on the subject of the Celtic Hercules.) It was 
situate on a high hill, supposed to be Mount Auzors, 
near the sources of the Sequana or Seine, and washed 
on two sides by the small rivers Lutosa and Ozera, 
now Lose and Ozerain. Alesia was taken and destroy- 
ed by Cesar after a famous siege, but was rebuilt, and 
became a place of considerable consequence under the 
Roman emperors. It was laid in ruins in the 9th 
century bythe Normans. Atthe foot of Mount Auxois 
is a village called Alise (Depart. Cote d’Or), with 
several hundred inhabitants. (Flor., 3, 10.—Cas., 
B: G5,7,/69.) 

Auzsiem, a mountain in the vicinity of Mantinea, on 
which was a grove dedicated to Ceres; also the tém- 
ple of the equestrian Neptune, an edifice of great an- 
tiquity, which had been originally built, according to 
tradition, by Agamedes and Trophonius, but was af- 
terward enclosed within a new structure by order of 
Hadrian. The mountain was said to have taken its 
name from the wanderings of Rhea (70 épo¢ 76 ’AAA- 
atov, dia THY GAnv, ¢ pacl, KaAobuevoy THY ‘Péac. 
Pausan. 8, 10). 

Atirues, a son of Hippotes, and one of the Herac- 
lide. He was the first of this race that reigned at 
Corinth, and he also headed a Doric invasion of Attica 
in the time of Codrus. (Pausan.,2, 4.) 

AtEgvipa, a royal family of Thessaly, reigning at 
Larissa (Aristot., Polit., 5,6), and who were descend- 
ed from Aleuas, monarch of the same country. The 
manner in which this individual attained to supreme 

ower is related by Plutarch (de Frat. Am., p. 492). 

he representatives of the family of the Aleuadw, at 
the time of the Persian invasion of Greece, were 
Thorax, Thrasydeius, and Eurypylus. (Herod., 9, 58.) 
They forced the Thessalians to take part with Xerxes ; 
though the latter, irritated subsequently at the conduct 
of the Phocians, followed from that time, of their own 
accord,-the standard of the Persian king. (Philostr., 
Heroic., c. 19,4 15.) 

Augvas, monarch of Thessaly, and founder of the 
family of the Aleuade. (Plut., de Frat. Am., p. 492.) 
He resided at Larissa, and hence the epithet Larisseus 
applied to him by Ovid. (Jb., 323.) 

ALEXAMENUS, an AZtolian, who, with a body of his 
countrymen, slew Nabis, tyrant of Sparta. He had 
been sent at the head of a band of auxiliaries, by the 
ZEtolians, ostensibly to aid Nabis, but in reality to get 
possession of Lacedemon. The inhabitants, however, 
rallied after the fall of the tyrant, defeated the Autoli- 
ans, who were scattered throughout the city and plun- 
dering it, and slew Alexamenus. (Liv., 35, 34, seqq.) 

ALEXANDER, a name of very common occurrence, 
as designating not only kings, but private individuals. 
We Sp iitctnen:fy the monarchs by countries, and then 
come to private or less conspicuous personages. 


a 1. Kings of Macedonia. 


Atexanper I., son of Amyntas, and tenth king of 
Macedon. He ascended the throne 497 B.C., and 
reigned 43 years. It was he who, while still a youth, 
slew, in company with a party of his young friends, 
habited in female attire, the Persian ambassadors at 
his father’s court, having been provoked to the act by 
their immodest behaviour towards the females present 
at a banquet. With this prince the glory of Macedon 
may be said to have commenced. He enlarged his 
territories, partly by conquest, and partly by the gift 
which Xerxes bestowed upon him, of all the country 
from Mount Olympus to the range of Hemus. (Herod., 
5, 18, seqq.—Justin, 7, 3.) 

é epee IL, son of Amyntas II. He was treach- 


’ 


|ted the government to him during his absence. 
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erously slain by Ptolemy Alorites, after having reigned 
from B.C. 369 to B.C. 367, and not, according to the 
common account, for one year merely. Ptolemy Al- 
orites, however, who slew him, was neither king nor 
the son of Amyntas, although ealled so by Diodo- 
rus (15, 71). It seems probable, from a compari- 
son of Auschines (de Fals. Leg., p. 82) with a frag- 
ment in Syncellus (Dezippus, ap. Syncell., p. 263; B.), 
that Ptolemy was appointed regent in a regular way, 
during the minority of Perdiccas; that he afterward 
abused his trust, and was, in consequence, cut off by 
Perdiccas. The duration of his administration, three 
years, ismentioned by Diodorus (15, 77). D 
Avexanper III., surnamed the Great, son of Philip 
of Macedon, was born in the city of Pella, B.C. 356. 
His mother was Olympias, the daughter of Neoptole- 
mus, king of Epirus. Leounatus, a relation of his 
mother’s, an austere man, and of great severity of 
manners, was his early governor, and at the age of 
eight years, Lysimachus, an Acarnanian, became his 
instructer. Plutarch gives this individual an unfa- 
vourable character, and insinuates that he was more 
desirous of ingratiating himself with the royal family, 
than of effectually discharging the duties of his office. 
It was his delight to call Philip, Peleus; Alexander, 


| Achilles ; and to claim for himself the honorary name 


of Pheonix. Early impressions are the strongest, and 
even the pedantic allusions of the Acarnanian might 
render the young prince more eager in afver life to im- 
itate the Homeric model. In his fifteenth year, Alex- 
ander was placed under the immediate tuition of the 
celebrated Aristotle. ‘The philosopher joined his royal 
pupil B.C. 342, and did not finally quit bim until he 
came to the throne. The master was worthy of the 
scholar, and the scholar of his master. ‘The mental 
stores of Aristotle were vast, and all arranged with 
admirable accuracy and judgment ; while, onthe other ~ 
hand, Alexander was gifted with great quickness of 
apprehension, an insatiable desire of knowledge, and 
an ambition not to be satisfied with the second place 
in any pursuit, At a distance from the court, this 
great philosopher instructed him in all the branches of 
human knowledge, especially those necessary for a 
ruler, and wrote, for his benefit, a work on the art of 
government, which is unfortunately lost. As Mace- 
don was surrounded by dangerous neighbours, Aris- 
totle sought to cultivate in his pupil the talents and 
virtues of a military commander. With this view he 
recommended to him the reading of the Iliad, and re- 
vised this poem himself. The poet, as Aristotle em- 
phatically names Homer, was the philosopher’s insep- 
arable companion : from him he drew his precepts and 
maxims ; from him he borrowed his models. The pre- 
ceptor imparted his enthusiasm to his pupil, and the 
most accurate copy of the great poem was prepared by 
Aristotle, and placed by Alexander in a precious cas- 
ket which he found among the spoils of Darius.. The 
frame of the young prince was, at the same time, 
formed by gymnastic exercises. He gave several 
proofs of manly skill and courage while very young ; 
one of which, the breaking in of his fiery courser Bu- 
cephalus, which had mastered every other rider, is 
mentioned by all his historians as an incident that con- 
vinced his father Philip of his future unconquerable 
spirit. “When he was sixteen years old, Philip, set- 
ting out on an expedition against Byzantium, Coleg 
wo 
years later (B.C. 338), he performed prodigies of val- 
our in the battle at Cheronea, where he obtained great 
reputation by conquering the sacred band of the The- 
bans. arena said Philip, after the battle, em- 
bracing him, “seek another empire, for that which I 
shall leave you is not worthy of yea The father 
and son, however, quarrelled when Philip 
Olympias. Alexander, who took the part of his moth- 
er, was obliged to flee to Ep. 
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geance of his father, but he soon obtained pardon and 
returned. He afterward accompanied Philip on an 
expedition against the Triballi, and saved his life in a 
battle. Philip, having been elected chief commander 
of the Greeks, was preparing for a war against Persia, 
when he was assassinated, B.C. 336. This occur- 
rence, at an eventful crisis, excited some suspicion 
against Alexander and Olympias ; but as it was one 
of his first acts to execute justice on those of his fa- 
ther’s assassins who fell into his hands, several of the 
nobility being implicated in the plot, this imputation 
rests on little beyond surmise. It is more than prob- 
able that the conspirators were in correspondence with 
the Persian court, and that ample promises of protec- 
tion and support were given to men undertaking to 
deliver the empire from the impending invasion of the 
captain-general of Greece. Alexander, who succeed- 
ed without opposition, was at this time in his twentieth 
year ; and his youth, in the first instance, excited sey- 


eral of the states of Greece to endeavour to set aside | 


the Macedonian ascendency. Byasudden march into 
Thessaly he, however, soon overawed the most active ; 
and when, on a report of his death, chiefly at the in- 
stigation of Demosthenes and his party, the various 
states were excited to great commotion, he punished 
the open revolt of Thebes with a severity which ef- 
fectually prevented any imitation of its example. In- 
duced to stand a siege, that unhappy city, after being 
mastered with dreadful slaughter, was razed to the 
ground, with the ostentatious exception of the house 
of the poet Pindar alone; while the unfortunate sur- 
viving inhabitants were stripped of all their posses- 
sions and sold indiscriminately into slavery. Intimi- 
dating by this cruel policy, the Macedonian party 
gained the ascendency in every state throughout 
Greece, and Athens particularly disgraced itself by 
the meanness of its submission. Alexander then pro- 
ceeded to Corinth, where, in a general assembly of 
the states, his office of superior commander was rec- 
ognised and defined; and in the twenty-second year 
of his age, leaving Antipater, his viceroy, in Macedon, 
he passed the Hellespont, to overturn the Persian em- 
pire, with an army not exceeding four thousand five 
hundred horse and thirty thousand foot. To secure 
the protection of Minerva, he sacrificed to her on the 
plain of Ilium, crowned the tomb of Achilles, and con- 
gratulated this hero, from whom he was descended 
through his mother, on his good fortune in having had 
such a friend as Patroclus, and such a poet as Homer 


_ to celebrate his fame. The rapid movements of Alex- 


ander had evidently taken the Persian satraps by sur- 
prise. They had, without making a single attempt to 
molest his passage, allowed him, with a far inferior 
fleet, to convey his troops into Asia. They now re- 
solved to advance and contest the passage of the river 
Granicus. A force of twenty thousand cayalry was 
drawn up on the right bank of the stream, while an 
equal number of Greek mercenaries crowned the hills 
in the rear. Unintimidated, however, by this array, 
Alexander led his army across, and, after a severe con- 
flict, gained a decisive victory. The loss on the Per- 
sian side was heavy, on that of their conquerors so 
extremely slight (only eighty-five horsemen and thirty 
foot-soldiers) as to lead at once to the belief, that the 
general, who wrote the account of Alexander’s cam- 
paigns, mentioned the loss of only the native-born 
Macedonians. Splendid funeral obsequies were per- 
formed in honour of those of his army who had fallen ; 
various privileges were granted to their fathers and 
children ; and as twenty-five of the cavalry that had 
been slain on the Macedonian side belonged to the 
royal troop of the “‘ Companions,” these were honour- 
ed with monumental statues of bronze, the workman- 
ship of the celebrated Lysippus. The immediate con- 
sequence of this victory was the freedom and restora- 
tion bias" =e : cities in Asia Minor, and its sub- 
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sequent results were shown in the reduction of almost 
the whole of that country. A dangerous sickness, 
however, brought on by bathing in the Cydnus, check- 
ed for a time his career. He received a letter from 
Parmenio, saying that Philip, his physician, had been 
bribed by Darius to poison him. Alexander gave the 
letter to the physician, and at the same time drank the 
potion which the latter had prepared for him. Searcely 
was he restored to health when he advanced towards 
the defiles of Cilicia, whither Darius had imprudently 
betaken himself with an immense army, instead of 
awaiting his adversary on the plains of Assyria. The 
second battle took place near Issus, between the sea 
and the mountains, and victory again declared for the 
Macedonian monarch. The Macedonians conquered 
on this day, not the Persians alone, but the united ef- 
forts of southern Greece and Persia; for the army of 
Darius, besides its eastern troops, contained thirty 
thousand Greek mercenaries, the largest Greek force 
of that denomination mentioned in history. It was 
this galling truth that, among other causes, rendered 
the republican Greeks so hostile to Alexander. All 
the active partisans of that faction were at Issus, nor 
were the survivers dispirited by their defeat. Agis, 
king of Sparta, gathered eight thousand who had re- 
turned to Greece by various ways, and fought with 
them a bloody battle against Antipater, who with dif- 
ficulty defeated the Spartans and their allies. With- 
out taking these facts into consideration, it is impos- 
sible duly to estimate the difficulties surmounted by 
Alexander. After the defeat at Issus, the treasures 
and family of Darius fell into the hands of the con- 
queror. The latter were treated most magnanimous- 
ly. Alexander did not pursue the Persian monarch, 
who fled towards the Euphrates, but, in order to cut 
him off from the sea, turned towards Ceele-Syria and 
Phoenicia. Here he received a letter from Darius, 
proposing peace. Alexander answered, that if he 
would come to him he would restore, not only his 
mother, wife, and children, without ransom, but also 
his empire. This reply produced no effect. The 
victory at Issus had opened the whole country to the 
Macedonians. Alexander took possession of Damas- 
cus, which contained a large portion of the royal treas- 
ures, and secured all the towns along the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. ‘Tyre, imboldened by the strength of its 
insular situation, resisted, but was taken, after seven 
months of incredible exertion, and destroyed. The 
capture of Tyre was perhaps the greatest military 
achievement of the Macedonian monarch; but it was 
tarnished by his cruel severity towards the conquered, 
thirty thousand of the inhabitants having been sold by 
him as slaves. Some excuse, however, may be found 
in the excited feelings of the Macedonian army, oc- 
casioned by numerous insults on the part of the Tyri- 
ans ; by acts of cruelty towards some of their Mace- 
donian captives ; and also by the length and obstinacy 
of the siege; for more men were slain in winning 
Tyre, than in achieving the three great victories over 
Darius. Alexander continued his victorious march 
through Palestine, where all the towns surrendered 
except Gaza, which shared the fate of Tyre. Egypt, 
wearied of the Persian yoke, received him as a deliy- 
erer. In order to confirm his power, he restored the 
former customs and religious rites, and founded Alex- 
andrea, which became one of the first cities of ancient 
times. Hence he went through the desert of Libya, 
to consult the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, an adventure 
resembling more the wildness of romance than the so- 
berness of history, and which has on this very account 
been regarded by some with an eye of incredulity. 
It rests, however, on too firm a basis to be invalidated. 
After having been acknowledged, say the ancient wri- 
ters, as the son of the god (vid. Ammon), Alexander, 
at the return of spring, marched against Darius, who 
in the mean time had collected an army in Assyria, 
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and rejected the proposals of Alexander for peace. 
A battle was fought at Gaugamela, not far from Arbe- 
la, B.C. 331. Arrian estimates the army of Darius at 
1,000,000 of infantry and 40,000 cavalry ; while that 
of Alexander consisted of ‘only 40,000 infantry and 
7009 horse. On the Persian side, moreover, were 
some of the bravest and hardiest tribes of upper Asia. 
Notwithstanding the immense numerical superiority of 
his enemy, Alexander was not a moment doubtful of 
victory. At the head of his cavalry he attacked the 
Persians, and routed them after a short conflict. One 
great object of his ambition was to capture the Per- 
sian monarch on the field of battle; and that object 
was at one time apparently within his grasp, when he 
received, at the instant, a message from Parmenio that 
the left wing, which that general commanded, was hard 
pressed by the Sacz, Albanians, and Parthians, and he 
was compelled, of course, to hasten to its relief. Dari- 
us fled from the field of battle, leaving his army, bag- 
gage, and immense treasures to the victor. Babylon 
and Susa, where the riches of the East lay accumula- 
ted, opened their gates to Alexander, who directed his 
march to Persepolis, the capital of Persia. The only 
passage thither was defended by 40,000 men under 
Ariobarzanes. Alexander attacked them in the rear, 
routed them, and entered Persepolis triumphant. 
From this time the glory of Alexander began to decline. 
Master of the greatest empire in the world, he became 
a slave to his own passions; gave himself up to arro- 
gance and dissipation ; showed himself ungrateful and 
cruel, and in the arms of pleasure shed the blood of 
his bravest generals. Hitherto sober and moderate, 
this hero, who strove to equal the gods, and called 
himself a god, sunk to the level of vulgar men. Per- 
sepolis, the wonder of the world, he burned in a fit of 
intoxication. Ashamed of this act, he set out with his 
cavalry to pursue Darius. Learning that Bessus, sa- 
trap of Bactriana, kept the king prisoner, he hastened 
his march with the hope of saving him. But Bessus, 
when he saw himself closely pursued, caused Darius 
to be assassinated (B.C. 330), because he was an im- 
pediment to his flight. Alexander beheld on the fron- 
tiers of Bactriana a dying man, covered with wounds, 
lying onachariot. It was Darius. The Macedonian 
hero could not restrain his tears. After interring him 
with all the honours usual among the Persians, he took 

ossession of Hyrcania and Bactriana, and caused 

imself to be proclaimed King of Asia. He was form- 
ing still more gigantic plans, when a conspiracy broke 
out in his own camp. Philotas, the son of Parmenio, 
was implicated. Alexander, not satisfied with the 
blood of the son, caused the father also to be put to 
death. This act of injustice excited general displeas- 
ure. At the same time, his power in Greece was threat- 
ened; andit required all the energy of Antipater to dis- 
solve, by force of arms, the league formed by the 
Greeks against the Macedonian authority. In the 
mean time, Alexander marched in the winter through 
the north of Asia as far as it was then known, check- 
ed neither by Mount Caucasus nor the Oxus, and 
reached the Caspian Sea, hitherto unknown to the 
Greeks. Insatiable of glory and thirsting for conquest, 
he spared not even the hordes of the Scythians. Re- 
turning to Bactriana, he hoped to gain the affections of 
the Persians by assuming their dress and manners; but 
this hope was not realized. The discontent of the 
army gave occasion to the scene which ended in the 
death of Clitus. Alexander, whose pride he had offend- 
ed, killed him with his own hand at a banquet. Clitus 
had been one of his most faithful friends and brave of- 
ficers, and Alexander was afterward a prey to the 
keenest remorse. In the following year he subdued 
the whole of Sogdiana. Oxyantes, one of the leaders 
of the enemy, had secured his family in a castle built 
on a lofty rock. The Macedonians stormed it. Rox- 
ana, the daughter of Oxyantes, one of the most beau- 
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tiful virgins of Asia, was among the prisoners. Al- 
exander fell in love with and married her. Upon the 
news of this, Oxyantes thought it best to submit, and 
came to Bactria, where Alexander received him with 
distinction. Here a new conspiracy was discovered, 
at the head of which was Hermolaus, and among the 
accomplices Callisthenes. All the conspirators were 
condemned to death except Callisthenes, who was 
mutilated and carried about with the army in an iron 
cage, until he terminated his torments by poison. Al- 
exander now formed the idea of conquering India, the 
name of which was scarcely known. He passed the 
Indus, and formed an alliance with Taxilus, the ruler 
of the region beyond this river, who assisted him with 
troops and 130 elephants. Conducted by Taxilus, he 
marched towards the river Hydaspes, the passage of 
which, Porus, another king, defended at the head of 
his army. Alexander conquered him in a bloody bat- 
tle, took him prisoner, but restored him to his king- 
dom. He then marched victoriously on, established 
Greek colonies, and built, according to Plutarch, 
seventy towns, one of which he called Bucephala, after 
his horse, which had been killed on the Hydaspes. 
Intoxicated by success, he intended to advance as far 
as the Ganges, and was preparing to pass the Hypha- 
sis, when the discontent of his army obliged him to 
terminate his progress and return. Previous to turn- 
ing back, however, he erected on the banks of the 
Hyphasis twelve towers, in the shape of altars; mon- 
uments of the extent of his career, and testimonials of 
his gratitude towards the gods. On these gigantic al- 
tars he offered sacrifices with all due solemnity, and 
horse-races and gymnastic contests closed the festiv- 
ities. -When he had reached the Hydaspes, he built 
a fleet, in which he sent a part of his troops down the 
river, while the rest of the army proceeded along the 
banks. On his march he encountered several Indian 
princes, and, during the siege of a town belonging to 
the Malli, was severely wounded. Having recovered, 
he continued his course down the Indus, and thus 
reached the sea. Having entered the Indian Ocean 
and performed some rites in honour of Neptune, he left 
his fleet ; and, after ordering Nearchus, as soon as the 
season would permit, to sail to the Persian Gulf, and 
thence up the Tigris, he himself prepared to march to 
Babylon. He had to wander through immense deserts, 
in which the greater part of his army, destitute of wa- 
ter and food, perished in the sand. Only the fourth 
part of the troops with which he had set out returned 
to Persia. On his route he quelled several mutinies, 
and placed governors over various provinces. In Susa 
he married two Persian princesses, and rewarded those 
of his Macedonians who had married Persian women ; 
because it was his intention to unite the two nations 
as closely as possible. He distributed rich rewards 
among his troops. At Opis, on the Tigris, he declared 
his intention of sending the invalids home with pres- 
ents. The rest of the army mutinied ; but he persist- 
ed, and effected his purpose. Soon after, his favour- 
ite, Hephzstion, died. His grief was unbounded, and 
he buried his body with royal splendour. On his return 
from Ecbatana to Babylon, the magicians are said to 
have predicted that this city would be fatal to him. 
The representations of his friends induced him to de- 
spise these warnings. He went to Babylon, where 
many foreign ambassadors waited for him, and was 
engaged in extensive plans for the future, when he 
became suddenly sick after a banquet, and died in a 
few days, B.C. 323. Such was the end of this con- 
queror, in his 32d year, after a reign of 12 years and 
8 months. He left behind him an immense empire, 
which became the scene of continual wars. He had 
designated no heir, and being asked by his friends to 
whom he left the empire, answered, “To the worthi- 
est.” After many disturbances, the generals acknowl- 
edged Aridzus, a man of a very weak eee son 
10' 
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of Philip and the dancer Philinna, and Alexander the 
posthumous son of Alexander and Roxana, as kings, 
and divided the provinces among themselves, under 
the name of satrapies. ‘They appointed Perdiccas, to 
whom Alexander, on his deathbed, had given his ring, 
prime minister of the two kings. The body of Alex- 
ander was interred by Ptolemy in Alexandrea, in a 
golden coffin, and divine honours were paid to him, 
not only in Egypt, but also in other countries. ‘The 
sarcophagus in which the coffin was enclosed has been 
in the British Museum since 1802. The English na- 
tion owe the acquisition of this relic to the exertions 
of Dr. Clarke, the celebrated traveller, who found it in 
the possession of the French troops in Egypt, and was 
the means of its being surrendered to the English 
army. In 1805, the same individual published a dis- 
sertation on this sarcophagus, fully establishing its iden- 
tity.—No character in history has afforded matter for 
more discussion than that of Alexander; and the ex- 
act quality of his ambition is to this day a subject of 
dispute. By some he is regarded as little more than 
a heroic madman, actuated by the mere desire of per- 
sonal glory ; others give him the honour of vast and 
enlightened views of policy, embracing the consolida- 
tion and establishment of an empire, in which com- 
merce, learning, and the arts should flourish in com- 
mon with energy and enterprise of every description. 
Each class of reasoners find facts to countenance their 
opinion of the mixed character and actions of Alexan- 
der. The former quote the wildness of his personal 
daring, the barren nature of much of his transient mas- 
tery, and his remorseless and unnecessary cruelty to 
the vanquished on some occasions, and capricious 
magnanimity and lenity on others. The latter advert 
to facts like the foundation of Alexandrea, and other 
acts indicative of large and prospective views of true 
policy ; and regard his expeditions rather as schemes 
of discovery and exploration than mere enterprises for 
fruitless conquest. The truth appears to embrace a 
portion of both these opinions. Alexander was too 
much smitten with military glory, and the common self- 
engrossment of the mere conqueror, to be a great and 
consistent politician; while such was the strength of 
his intellect, and the light opened to him by success, 
that a glimpse of the genuine sources of lasting great- 
ness could not but break in upon him. The fate of a 
not very dissimilar character in our days shows the 
nature of this mixture of lofty intellect and personal 
ambition, which has seldom effected much permanent 
good for mankind in any age. The fine qualities and 
defects of the man were, in Alexander, very similar to 
those of the ruler. His treatment of Parmenio and of 
Clitus, and various acts of capricious cruelty and in- 
gratitude, are contrasted by many instances of extra- 
ordinary greatness of mind. He was also a lover and 
favourer of the arts and literature, and carried with 
him a train of poets, orators, and philosophers, although 
his choice of his attendants of this description did not 
always do honour to his judgment. He, however, en- 
couraged and patronised the artists Praxiteles, Lysip- 
pus, and Apelles; and his munificent presents to Ar- 
istotle, to enable him to pursue his inquiries in natural 
history, were very serviceable to science. Alexander 
also exhibited that unequivocal test of strong intellect, 
a disposition to employ and reward men of talents in 
every department of knowledge. In person this extra- 
ordinary individual was of the middle size, with a neck 
somewhat awry, but possessed of a fierce and majestic 
countenance.—It may not be amiss, before concluding 
this sketch, to consider for a moment the circumstan- 
ces connected with the death of this celebrated leader. 
His decease has usually been ascribed either to excess 
in drinking or to poison. Neither of these suppositions 
appears to be correct. The fever to which he fell a 
victim (for the Royal Diary whence Arrian has copied 
his i A the last illness of Alexander, speaks ex- 
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pressly of a violent fever having been the cause of 
his decease) was contracted very probably in his visit 
to the marshes of Assyria. The thirst which subse- 
quently compelled him, on a public day, to quit his 
military duties, proves that this fever was raging in his 
veins before it absolutely overcame him. The carou- 
sals in which he afterward indulged must have seri- 
ously increased the disease. Strong men lke Alex- 
ander have often warded off attacks of illness by in- 
creased excitement; but, if this fail to produce the de- 
sired effect, the reaction is terrible. It is curious to 
observe, in Arrian’s account of Alexander’s last illness, 
that no physician is mentioned. ‘The king seems to 
have trusted to two simple remedies, abstinence and 
bathing. His removal to a summer-house, close to the 
large cold bath, shows how much he confided in the 
latter remedy. But the extraordinary fatigues which 
he had undergone, the exposure within the last three 
years to the rains of the Pendjab, the marshes of the 


indus, the burning sands of Gedrosia, the hot vapours 
of Susiana, and the marsh miasma of the Babylonian 
Lakes, proved too much even for his iron’ constitution. 
The numerous wounds by which his body had been 
perforated, and especially the serious injury done to his 
lungs by an arrow among the Malli, must in some de- 
gree have impaired'the vital functions, and enfeebled 
the powers of healthy reaction. (Plut., Vat. Alex.— 
Arrian, Exp. Alex.— Quintus Curtiws.—Drod. Sic., 
17 et 18.—Encyclop. Americ., vol. 1, p. 151, segg.— 
Biogr. Univ., vol. 1, p. 195.— Williams’s Life of Al- 
exander the Great, p. 346, &c., Am. ed.)—Atter many 
dissensions and bloody wars among themselves, the 
generals of Alexander laid the foundations of several 
great empires in the three quarters of the globe Ptol- 
emy seized Egypt, where he firmly established him- 
self, and where his successors were called Ptolemies, 
in honour of the founder of their empire, which sub- 
sisted till the time of Augustus. Seleucus and his 
posterity reigned in Babylon and Syria. Antigonus 
at first established himself in Asia Minor, and Antipa- 
ter in Macedonia. ‘The descendants of Antipater were 
conquered by the successors of Antigonus, who reign- 
ed in Macedonia till it was reduced by the Romans in 
the time of King Perseus. Lysimachus made himself 
master of Thrace; and Leonatus, who had taken pos- 
session of Phrygia, meditated for a while to drive An- 
tipater from Macedonia. Eumenes established him- 
self in Cappadocia, but was soon overpowered by. his 
rival Antigonus, and starved to death. During his 
lifetime, Eumenes appeared so formidable to the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, that none of them dared to as- 


sume the title of king. 

ALrxanpER IV., son of Alexander the Great and 
Roxana. He was born after his father’s death, and 
was proclaimed king while yet an infant, along with 
Philip Aridzus, an illegitimate brother of Alexander 
the Great. Soon after, however, he was put to death, 
together with Roxana, by Cassander, who thereupon 
assumed the sovereign power. (Justin, 15, 2.) 

ALEXANDER V., son of Cassander. He ascended 
the throne of Macedonia along with his brother An- 
tipater, B.C. 298. Antipater, however, having put to 
death Thessalonica, their mother, Alexander, in order 
to avenge his parent, called in the aid of Demetrius, 
son of Antigonus. A reconciliation, however, having 
taken place between the brothers, Demetrius, who was 
apprehensive lest this might thwart his own views on 
the crown of Macedon, slew Alexander and seized upon 
the royal authority. (Justin, 16, 1.) 


2. Kings of Epirus. 
ALEXANDER J., surnamed Molossus, was brother of 


Olympias, and successor to Arybas. He came into 
Italy to aid the Tarentines against the Romans, and 


used to say, that while his nephew, Alexander the 


| Great, was warring against women (meaning the ef- 
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feminate nations of the east), he was fighting against 
men. (Justin, 17, 3.—Liv., 8, 17, et 27.) As re- 
gards the circumstances connected with his death, wid. 
Acheron, II. 

ALEXANDER II,, son of the celebrated Pyrrhus. To 
avenge the death of his father, who had been slain at 
Argos, fighting against Antigonus, he seized upon 
Macedonia, of which the latter was king, He was 
soon, however, driven out, not only from Macedonia, 
but also from his own dominions, by Demetrius, son of 
Antigonus. Taking refuge, on this, among the Acar- 
nanians, he succeeded, by their aid, in regaining the 
throne of Epirus. (Justin, 26, 3.—Id., 28, 1,— 
Plut., Vit. Pyrr., 34.) 


3. Kings of Syria. 

AuexanveR I., surnamed Bala or Balas, a man of 
low origin, but of great talents and still greater auda- 
city, who claimed to be the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
assumed the name of Alexander, and being acknowl- 
edged by Ptolemy Philometor, Ariarathes, and Attalus, 
seized upon the throne of Syria. He was defeated, 
however, and driven out by Demetrius Nicator, the 
lawful heir ; and, having taken refuge with an Arabian 
prince, was put to death by the latter. (Justi, 35, 
1, seq.) 

npn II., surnamed Zabina or Zebenna, a 
usurper of the throne of Syria. He was the son of a 
petty trader in Alexandrea, but claimed, at the instiga- 
tion of Ptolemy Physcon, to be the offspring of Alex- 
ander Bala. Ptolemy aided him with troops, and De- 
metrius Nicator was defeated at Damascus, and driven 
out of his kingdom. A few years after, however, 
Alexander was himself defeated by Antiochus Grypus, 
aided in his turn by the same Ptolemy, and put to death. 
Grypus was son of Demetrius Nicator, (Justin, 39, 
1, seq.) ' 

4. Princes of Judea. 


Aexanver I., Janneus, monarch of Juda, son of 
Hyrcanus, and brother of Aristobulus, to whom he suc- 
ceeded, B.C. 106. He was a warlike prince, and dis- 
played great ability in the different wars in which he 
was engaged during his reign. 


Driven from his king- | 


dom by his subjects, who detested him, he took up 
arms against them, and waged a cruel warfare for the 


space of six years, slaying upward of 50,000 of his 
foes. 
fied, for the amusement of his concubines, 800 of his 
revolted subjects, and at the same time caused their 
wives and children to be massacred before their eyes. 
Being re-established on the throne, he made various 
conquests in Syria, Arabia, and Idumea, and finally 
died of intemperance at Jerusalem, B.C. 76, after a 
reign of 27 years. (Josephus, Ant. Jud., 17, 22, &c.) 

ALExanper II., son of Aristobulus II., was made 
prisoner, along with his father, by Pompey, but managed 
to escape while being conducted to Rome, raised an 
army, and made some conquests. Hyrcanus, son of 
Alexander Janneus, being then on the throne, solicited 
the aid of the Romans, and Marc Antony being sent by 
Gabinius, defeated Alexander near Jerusalem. After 
standing a siege for some time in the city of Alexan- 
drea, he obtained terms of peace ; but not long after, 
having taken up arms for Cesar, who had released his 
father, he fell into the hands of Metellus Scipio, and 
pra at Antioch. (Josephus, Antig. Jud., 
14, 13. ; 

Avexanper III., son of Herod the Great, put to 
death by his father, along with Aristobulus his brother, 
on false charges brought against them by Pheroras their 
—— e Salome their aunt. (Josephus, Antig. Jud., 
16, 17. 


5. Kings of Egypt. 


_ Avexanper L,, IL, II, vid. Ptolemeus IX., X., XI. | Nero. 


Having at last re-entered Jerusalem, he cruci- 
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6. Indwwiduals. © 

ALexanper, I, tyrant of Phere in Thessaly, who 
seized upon the sovereign power, B.C. 368. He was 
of a warlike spirit, but, at the same time, cruel and vin- 
dictive, and his oppressed subjects were induced to 
supplicate the aid of the Thebans, who sent Pelopidas 
with an army. ‘The tyrant was compelled to yield; 
but, having subsequently escaped from, the power of the 
Theban commander, he reassembled an army, and 
Pelopidas having been imprudent enough to come to 
him without an escort, the tyrant seized and threw him 
into prison, whence he was only released on the ap- 
pearance of Epaminondas at the head of an armed 
force. By dint of negotiation, he now obtained a 
truce, but renewed his acts of violence and cruelty as 
soon as the Thebans had departed. Pelopidas marched 
against and defeated him, but lost his own life in the 
action. Stripped upon this of all his conquests, and 
restricted to the city of Pherw, he no longer dared to 
carry on war by land, but turned his attention to pira~ 
cy, and had even the atidacity to pillage the Pireus or 
main harbour of Athens. He was assassinated at last 
by his wife Thebe. (Val. Max., 9,13.—Corn. Nep., 
Vit. Pelop.—Pausan., 6, 5.)—II. Lyncestes, was ac- 
cused of being one of the conspirators in the plot 
against Philip of Macedon, which resulted in the death 
of that monarch. He was pardoned on account of his 
having been the first to salute Alexander, Philip’s son, 
as king. Not long after, however, he was detected in 
a treacherous correspondence with Darius, and put to 
death. (Justin, 11, 2.)—III. Son of Polysperchon, 
at first a general on the side of Antigonus, after the 
death of Alexander the Great, and very active in dri- 
ving out for him, from the Peloponnesus, the garrisons 
ot Cassander. He afterward went over to Cassan- 
der, but was assassinated by some Sicyonians, after 
no long interval of time, at the siege of Dyme.—lV. 
A famous impostor of Paphlagonia, who lived in the 
time of Lucian, under the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 
By his artifices he succeeded in passing himself for a 
person sent by Ausculapius, and prevailed upon the 
Paphlagonians to erect a temple to this deity, As the 
priest and prophet of the god, he ran a long career of de- 
ception, which is fully exposed by Lucian in his Pseu- 
domantis.—V. Severus, a Roman emperor, Vid. Sev- 
erus.—VI. An Athenian painter, whose portrait ap- 
pears on a marble tablet found at Resina in 1746, and 
stating the name and country of the artist. The age 
in which he lived is not known.—VII. A native of 
/Etolia, known as a tragic, lyric, and epigrammatic 
poet. He formed one of the Tragic Pleiades. The 
remaining six were Philiscus of Corcyra, Sositheus, 
Homer the younger, A‘antis or Avantias, Sosiphanes, 
and Lycophron. (Scholl, Hist. Litt. Gr., vol. 3, p. 
86 )—VIII. A native of Cotyeum, in Phrygia, or, ac- 
cording to Suidas, of Miletus, who flourished in the 
second century of our era. He took the name of 
Cornelius Alexander, from his having been a slave of 
Cornelius Lentulus, who gave him his freedom, and 
made him the instructer of his children. He was sur- 
named Polyhistor, from the variety and multiplicity 
of his knowledge. 
his works in forty books, each one of which appears to 
have contained the description of some particular 
country, and to have had a separate title, such as 
Alyurtiaxd, Kapiand, &c. Pliny often refers to him. 
It is probable that he was the author of a work enti- 
tled Oavwaciov cvvaywy7, ‘A collection of wonderful 
things,” of which Photius speaks as the production of 
an individual named Alexander, without designating 
him any farther. This work contained accounts of 
animals, plants, rivers, &c. (Scholl, Hist. Litt. Gr., 
vol. 5, p. 276, seqg.)—1X. A native of Alga in Achaia, 
the disciple of Xenocrates, and, as 1s onatls of Sosi- 
enes, He was one of the instructers of the Emperor 
Some critics regard him as the eye of the 
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commentary on Aristotle, which commonly passes 
under the name of Alexander of Aphrodisia. (Schéll, 
Hist. Litt. Gr., vol. 5, p. 156.)—X. A native of 
Aphrodisia in Caria, who flourished in the beginning 
of the third century. He is regarded as the restorer 
of the true doctrine of Aristotle, and he is the princi- 
pal peripatetic, after the founder of this school, who 
adopted the system of the latter in all its purity, with- 
out intermingling along with it, as Alexander of Aige 
and his disciples did, the precepts of other schools. 
He was surnamed, by way of compliment, ’Eémyyrie, 
Exegetes (‘‘ the interpreter,” or ‘‘expounder”), and 
became the head of a particular class of Aristotelian 
commentators, styled ‘‘ Alexandreans.”” He wrote, 1. 
A treatise on Destiny and Free Agency (Ilepi Eiuap- 
pévng Kai Tod é9’ juiv), a work held in high estima- 
tion, and which the author addressed to the emperors 
Septimius Severus and Antoninus Caracalla. In it 
he combats the Stoic dogma, as hostile to free agency, 
and destructive, in consequence, of all morality. The 
best edition of this work is that printed at London, in 
1658, 12mo. It is inserted also, with new corrections, 
in the 3d vol. of Grotius’s Theological Works, Amst., 
1679, fol. 2. A commentary on the first book of the 
first Analytics of Aristotle, Gr., fol., Venet., 1489, and 
4to., Florent., 1521. ‘Translated into Latin by Feli- 
cianus, fol., Venet., 1542, 1546, and 1560. 3. A com- 
mentary on the eight books of the Topica, fol., Venet., 
1513 and 1526. A Latin translation by Dorotheus, 
which appeared for the first time in 1524, fol., Venet., 
has been often reprinted. In 1563, a translation by 
Rasarius appeared, fol., Venet., which is preferable to 
the other. 4. Commentaries on the Elenchi sophistici 
of Aristotle, Gr., fol., Venet., 1520, and 4to, Florent., 
1552. Translated into Latin by Rasarius, Venet., 
1557. 5. A commentary on the twelve books of the 
metaphysics of Aristotle. The Greek text has never 
been printed, although there are many MS. copies in 
the Royal Library at Paris, and other libraries. A 
Latin translation, however, by Sepulveda, appeared at 
Rome, 1527, in fol., and has been often reprinted. 6. 
A commentary on Aristotle’s work De Sensu, &c., Gr., 
at the end of Simplicius’s commentary on the work 
of Aristotle respecting the Soul, fol., Venet., 1527. 
7. A commentary on the Meteorologica of Aristotle, 
Gr., fol., Venet., 1527, and in the Latin of Alex. Pi- 
colomini, fol., 1540, 1548, 1575. 8. A treatise mepi 
uigewc (De Mistione), directed against the dogma of 
the Stoics respecting the penetrability of bodies, Gr., 
with the preceding. Two Latin translations have ap- 
peared, one by Caninius, Venet., 1555, fol., and the 
other by Schegk, Tubing., 1540, 4to. 9. A treatise 
on the Soul, in two books, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, two treatises on this subject, since there is little 
if any connexion between these books. Gr., at the 
end of Themistius ; and in Latin by Donati, Venet., 
1502, fol. 10. Physica Scholia, &c. (®vovxdy cyo- 
Riwv, aropidv, Kal Adcewr, BibAia 0), Gr., fol., Ve- 
net., 1536, and in Latin by Bagolinus, Venet., 1541, 
1549, 1555, 1589. 11. Problemata Medica, &c., the 
best Greek edition of which is in Sylburgius’s works 
of Aristotle ; this is attributed by some to Alexander 
Trallianus. 12. A treatise on Fevers; never pub- 
lished in Greek, but translated by Valla, and inserted 
in a collection of various works, Venet., 1488. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 157, seqg.)—XI. A 
native of Myndus, quoted by Atheneus. (Compare 
Meurs., Bibl., in Thes. Gronov., vol. 10, p. 1208, 
seqq.) He is supposed by some to be the same with 
the writer mentioned by Athenzus under the name of 
Alexon. (Schweigh., Index Auct. ad Athen.—Op., 
vol. 9, p. 24, segg.)—XII. A native of Tralles, who 
- lived in the sixth century, and distinguished himself as 
a physician. He wrote several treatises on medicine, 
some of which are extant, and have been published 
at different times ; namely, a Greek edition, fol., Paris, 
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]1548; a Latin edition among the ‘Medice artis 


Principes,” fol., Paris, 1567, &c. Alexander Tralli- 
anus is a most judicious, elegant, and original author. 
No medical writer, whether of ancient or modern times, 
has treated of diseases more methodically than he has 
done ; for, after all the Nosological systems which 
have been proposed and tried, we can name none 
more advantageous to the student than the method 
adopted by him, of treating of diseases according to 
the part of the body which they affect, beginning with 
the head and proceeding downward. The same plan 
is pursued in the third book of Paulus Avgineta,; who 
has copied freely from Alexander. Of the ancient 
medical writers subsequent to Galen, Alexander shows 
the least of that blind deference to his authority for 
which all have been censured : nay, in many instances 
he ventures to differ from him; not, however, appa- 
rently from a spirit of rivalship, but from a commenda- 
ble love of truth. In his eleventh book, he has given 
the fullest account of the causes, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of gout which is to be met with in any ancient 
writer ; and as it contains many things not to be met 
with elsewhere, it deserves to be carefully studied. 
He judiciously suits the treatment to the circumstances 
of the case, but his general plan of cure appears to 
have consisted in the administration of purgative 
medicines, either cathartic salts or drastic purgatives, 
such as scammony, aloes, and hermodactylus. The 
last-mentioned medicine was most probably a species 
of Colchicum Autumnale, which forms the active in- 
gredient of a French patent medicine called L’ Eau 
Medicinale d’ Hyssop, much celebrated some years 
ago for the cure of gout and rheumatism. Dr. Haden 
lately published a small pamphlet, wherein Colchicum 
was strongly recommended as an antiphlogistic remedy 
of great powers. ‘The writers, both Greek and Ara- 
bian, subsequent to Alexander Trallianus, repeat the 
praises bestowed by him upon the virtues of hermo- 
dactylus. Demetrius Pepagomenos has written a pro- 
fessed treatise to recommend this medicine in gout.— 
The style of Alexander, although less pointed than 
that of Celsus, and less brilliant than that of Aretzus, 
is remarkable for perspicuity and elegance. It must 
be mentioned with regret, however, as a lamentable 
instance of a sound judgment being blinded by super- 
stition, that our author had great confidence in charms 
and amulets. Such weakness is to be bewailed, but 
need not be wondered at, when we recollect that Wise- 
man, one of the best English authorities on surgery, 
had great confidence in the royal touch for the cure 
of Scrofula. The use of amulets appears to have 
been very ancient, if we may credit Pindar (Pyth., 3), 
who refers the invention of them to A‘sculapius, the 
son of Apollo. Onthe use of amulets by the ancients, 
consult Fabricius, Bibl. Gr., vol. 4, p. 305, and Ber- 
nard’s notes on Psellus, de Lapidum Virtutibus.— 
XIII. Another name for Paris, son of Priam. 
ALEXANDRA (less correctly Alexandria, Burmann, 
ad Propert., 3, 9, 33.—Ursin., ad Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 
4, 2, 10.—Fea, ad Horat., Od., 4, 14, 35), the name 
of eighteen cities, founded by Alexander during his 
conquests in Asia, among which the most deserving of 
mention are the following: I. The capital of Egypt, 
under the Ptolemies, built B.C. 332. It was situate 
about 12 miles to the west of the Canopic mouth of 
the Nile, between the Lake Mareotis and the beauti- 
ful harbour formed by the Isle of Pharos. It was the 
intention of its founder to make Alexandrea at once 
the seat of empire and the first commercial city in the 
world. The latter of these plans completely succeed- 
ed; and for a long period of years, from the time of 
the Ptolemies to the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the capital of Egypt was the link of connexion 
between the commerce of the east and west. The 
oods and other articles of traffic were brought up the 
ed Sea, and landed at one of three different points. 
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Of these, the first was at the head of the westem 
gulf of the Red Sea, where the canal of Neco com- 
menced, and where stood the city of Arsinoé or Cleo- 
patris. This route, however, was not much used, on 
account of the dangerous navigation of the higher parts 
of the Red Sea. The second point was the harbour 
of Myos Hormus, in latitude 27°. The third was 
Berenice, south of Myos Hormus, in latitude 23° 30’. 
What the ships’ deposited at either of the last two 
places, the caravans brought to Coptos on the Nile, 
whence they were conveyed to Alexandrea by a canal 
connecting this capital with the Canopic branch. Be- 
tween Coptos and Berenice a road was constructed by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 258 milesin length. Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, who received Egypt in the general 
division, improved what Alexander had begun. On 
the long, narrow island. of Pharos, which is very near 
the coast, and formed a port with a double entrance, 
a magnificent tower of white marble was erected, to 
serve as a beacon and guide for navigators. ‘The ar- 
chitect was Sostratus of Cnidus.—The first inhabi- 
tants of Alexandrea were a mixture of Egyptians and 
Greeks, to whom must be added numerous colonies of 
Jews, transplanted thither in 336, 320, and 312 B.C., 
to increase the population of the city. It was they 
who made the well-known Greek translation of the 
Old Testament, under the name of Septuaginta, or 
the Septuagint.—The most beautiful part of the city, 
near the great harbour, where stood the royal palaces, 
magnificently built, was called Bruchion. There was 
the large and splendid edifice, belonging to the acad- 
emy and Museum, where the greater portion of the 
royal library (400,000 volumes) was placed ; the rest, 
amounting to 300,000, were in the Serapion, or temple 
of Jupiter Serapis. The larger portion was burned 
during the siege of Alexandrea by Julius Cesar, but 
was afterward in part replaced by the library of Per- 
gamus, which Antony presented to Cleopatra. The 
Museum, where many scholars lived and were sup- 
ported, ate together, studied, and instructed others, re- 
mained unhurt till the reign of Aurelian, when it was 
destroyed in a period of civilcommotion. ‘The libra- 
ry in the Serapion was preserved to the time of The- 
odosius the Great. He caused all the heathen tem- 
ples throughout the Roman empire to be destroyed ; 
and even the splendid temple of Jupiter Serapis was 
not spared. A crowd of fanatic Christians, headed by 
their archbishop, Theodosius, stormed and destroyed it. 
At that time, the library, it is said, was partly burned, 
partly dispersed ; and the historian Orosius, towards 
the close of the fourth century, saw only the empty 
shelves. The common account, therefore, is an erro- 
neous one, which makes the library in question to have 
been destroyed by the Saracens, at the command of 
the Calif Omar, A.D. 642, and to have furnished fuel 
during six months to the 4000 baths of Alexandrea. 
This narrative rests merely on the authority of the 
historian Abulpharagius, and has no other proof at all 
to support it. But, whatever may have been the cause 
of this disastrous event, the loss resulting to science 
was irreparable. The Alexandrean library, called by 
Livy “ Bicone regum cureque egregiwm opus,” 
embraced the whole Greek and Latin literature, of 
which we possess but single fragments.—In the divis- 
ion of the Roman dominions, Alexandrea, with the 
rest of Egypt, was comprehended in the Eastern em- 
pire. The Arabs possessed themselves of it in 640; 
the Calif Motawakel, in 845, restored the library and 
academy ; but the Turks took the city in 868, and it 
declined more and more, retaining, however, a flour- 
ishing commerce, until, as has already been remarked, 
the Portuguese, at the end of the 15th century, 
discovered a way to the East Indies by sea.—The 


modern city, called in Turkish Scanderia, does not 


occupy the site of the old town, of which nothing re- 


mains except a portico in the vicinity of the gate lead- 
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ing to Rosetta, the southwestern amphitheatre, the 
obelisk, or needle of Cleopatra, and Pompey’s pillar, 
88 feet 6 inches high, which, according to an English 
writer (Walpole’s Collection, vol. 1, p. 380), was erect- 
ed by Pompeius, governor of part of Lower Egypt, in 
honour of the Emperor Dioclesian. The equestrian 
statue on the top is no longer standing. (Mannert, 
10, pt. 1, p. 611, segqg.—Encyclop. Americ., vol. 1, p. 
162, segg.)—II. A city of Sogdiana, on the river Jax- 
artes, to the east of Cyropolis. It was founded by 
Alexander on the farthest limits of his Scythian expe- 
dition, and hence it was also called Alexandreschata 
(AAegavdpéoyara, i. e€., ’AAetdvdpera toxaty Alex- 
andrea Ultima).—III. A. city of Arachosia, near the 
confines of India; now Scanderie of Arokhage, or 
Vaihend.—IV.~A city of India, at the junction of the 
Indus and Acesines ; now, according to some, Lahor, 
but, according to others, Veh.—V. A city in the vicin- 
ity of the range of Paropamisus, on the east side of the 
Coas.—VI. A city of Aria, at the mouth of the river 
Arius; now Corra.—VII. A city of Carmania, near 
Sabis.—VIII. A city of Gedrosia; now Hormoz, or 
Houz.—There were several other cities of the same 
name, called after Alexander, though not founded 
by him. Among these may be mentioned the follow- 
ing.—IX. Troas (’Adekdvdpeva 7 Tpwde), a city on 
the western coast of Mysia, above the promontory of 
Lectum. It was more commonly called Alexandrea ; 
sometimes, however, Troas. (Act. Apost., 16, 8.— 
Itin. Ant., p. 334.) The place owed its origin to 
Antigonus, who gave it the name of Antigonia Troas. 
After the fall of Antigonus, the appellation was chan- 
ged to Alexandrea Troas by Lysimachus, in honour of 
Alexander. Antigonus had already increased its pop- 
ulation by sending thither the inhabitants of Cebrene, 
Neandria, and other towns; and it received a farther 
increase under Lysimachus. Under the Romans it 
acquired still greater prosperity, and became one of 
the most flourishing of their Asiatic colonies. (Sérab., 
593.—Pliny, 5, 30.) In the Acts of the Apostles it 
is simply called Troas, and it was from its port that 
St. Paul and St. Luke set sail for Macedonia (16, 
11). We are informed by Suetonius (Vit. Ces., 79), 


that Julius Cesar once had it in contemplation to. 


transfer the seat of empire to this quarter ; a plan far 
from happy, since the port was not large, and the fer- 
tility of the surrounding country not at all such as to 
warrant the attempt. The same idea, however, is 
said to have been entertained by Augustus. (Faber, 
Epist., 2, 48.—Compare the commentators on Ho- 
race, Od., 3, 3.) In a later age, Constantine actually 
commenced building a new capital here, but the su- 
perior situation of Byzantium soon induced him to 
abandon the undertaking. (Zosumus, 2, 30, p. 151, 
seqq., ed. Reitemeier.—Compare Zonaras, 13, 3.) 
Augustus, when he gave over the design just alluded 
to, still sent a Roman colony to this place, and hence 
the language used by Strabo (13, p. 594, ed. Casaub.), 
vov 6& Kai ‘Poyaiwy aroixiay dédextas. (Compare 
Plin., 5, 30.—Caius, m leg. 7, dig. de Cens.) 
The ruins of this city are called by the Turks Eske 
(Old) Stamboul. (Mannert, 6, pt. 3, p. 473, segg.)— 
X. Ad Issum (xara “Iocov), a city of Syria, on the 
coast of the Sinus Issicus, about sixteen miles from 
Issus in Cilicia. The founder is unknown. The 
Ttin. Hieros. (p. 580) gives it the name of Alexandrea 
Scabiosa. (Compare Chron. Alexandr., p. 170, where 
the appellation is given as Gabiosa.) ‘The modern 
Scanderoon, or Alexandretta, occupies the site of the 
ancient city. ; 
ALEXANDREA uLTima. Vid. Alexandrea, IT. 
ALEXANDRI AR#, according to some, the limits of 
Alexander’s victories near the Tanais. This, however, 
is all a mere fable of the ancients, who made Alexan- 
der to have crossed the Tanais, and approached what 
they considered the limits of the world ~ that quarter. 
All 
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(Mannert, 4, p. 159 and 256.) For the true Alexan- 
dri Are, vid. Hyphasis. 

~ Anexanpri castrRa (7 ’Adekavdpov mapeuboAn), a 
place in Marmarica, at the Oasis of Ammon, where 
the Macedonian forces were encamped while Alexan- 
der was consulting the oracle. (Ptol.) 

ALEXANDRI INSULA, an island in the Sinus Persi- 
cus, on the Persian coast. (Ptol.—Plin., 6, 25.) 

ALEXANDRI PoRTUS, a harbour of Gedrosia, where 
the fleet of Nearchus was detained four weeks by ad- 
verse winds. (Arrian, Indic., 22.) It was in the 
immediate vicinity of Eirus Promontorium, or Cape 
Monze. (Compare Vincent’s Commerce of the An- 
cients, vol. 1, p. 197.) 

ALEXANDRINZ/ aqua, baths in Rome, built by the 
Emperor Alexander Severus. 
. ALBXANDRINA scHoLa. When the flourishing pe- 
ek poetry was past, study was called in to 
supply what nature no longer furnished. Alexandrea 
in Egypt was made the seat of learning by the Ptole- 
mies, admirers of the arts, whence this age of liter- 
Ptolemy 
aperisyelpae founded the famous library of Alexan- 
drea, the largest and most valuable one of antiquity, 
which attracted many scholars from all countries ; and 
also the Museum, which may justly be considered the 
first academy of sciences and arts. (Vid. Alexandrea.) 
The grammarians and poets are the most important 
among the scholars of Alexandrea. ‘These gramma- 


-rians were philologists and literati, who explained 
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things as well as words, and may be considered a kind 
of encyclopedists. Such were Zenodotus the Ephe- 
sian, who established the first grammar-school in Alex- 
andrea, Eratosthenes of Cyrene, Aristophanes of By- 
zantium, Aristarchus of Samothrace, Crates of Mallus, 
Dionysius the Thracian, Apollonius the Sophist, and 
Zoilus. Their merit is to have collected, examined, 
reviewed, and preserved the existing monuments of 
intellectual culture. To them we are indebted for 
what is called the Alexandrean Canon, a list of the 
authors whose works were to be regarded as models 
in the respective departments of Grecian literature. 
The names composing this Canon, with some remarks 
upon its claims to attention, will be given at the close 
of the present article—To the poets of the Alexan- 
drean age belong Apollonius the Rhodian, Lyco- 
phron, Aratus, Nicander, Euphorion, Callimachus, 
Theocritus, Philetas, Phanocles, Timon the Phliasian, 
Scymnus, Dionysius, and seven tragic poets, who were 
called the Alexandrean Pleiades. The Alexandrean 
age of literature differed entirely, in spirit and charac- 
ter, from the one that preceded. Great attention was 
paid to the study of language ; correctness, purity, 
and elegance were cultivated ; and several writers of 
this period excel in these respects. But that which 
no study can give, the spirit which filled the earlier 
poetry of the Greeks, is not to be found in most of 
their works. Greater art in composition took its 
place ; criticism was now to perform what genius had 
accomplished before. But this was impossible. Ge- 
nius was the gift of only a few, and they soared far 
above their contemporaries. The rest did what may 
be done by criticism and study ; but their works are 
tame, without soul and life, and those of their disci- 
ples, of course, still more so. Perceiving the want of 
originality, but appreciating its value, and striving af- 
ter it, they arrived the sooner at the point where poe- 
try is lost. Their criticism degenerated into a dispo- 
sition to find fault, and their art into subtilty. They 
seized on what was strange and new, and endeavoured 
to adorn it with learning. The larger part of the Al- 
exandreans, commonly grammarians and poets at the 
same time, are stiff and laborious versifiers, without 
genius. —Besides the Alexandrean school of poetry, 
one of philosophy is also spoken of, but the expres- 
sion is not to be understood too strictly. Their dis- 
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tinguishing character arises from this circumstance, 
that, in Alexandrea, the eastern and western philoso- 
phy met, and an effort took place to unite the two 
systems ; for which reason the Alexandrean philoso- 
phers have often been called Eclectics. This name, 
however, is not applicable to all. The New Platon- 
ists form a distinguished series of philosophers, who, 
renouncing the skepticism of the New Academy, en- 
deayoured to reconcile the philosophy of Plato with 
that of the East. The Jew Philo, of Alexandrea, be- 
longs to the earlier New Platonists. Plato and Aris- 
totle were diligently interpreted and compared in the 
lst and 2d centuries after Christ. Ammonius the 


Peripatetic belongs here, the teacher of Plutarch, 


But the real New Platonic school of Alexandrea was 


| established at the close of the 2d century after Christ 


by Ammonius of Alexandrea (about 193 A.D.), whose 
disciples were Plotinus and Origen. Being for the 
most part Orientals, formed by the study of Greek learn- 
ing, their writings are strikingly characterized, e. g., 
those of Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus, Iamblicus, Por- 
phyrius, by a strange mixture of Asiatic and European 
elements, which had become amalgamated in Alexan- 
drea, owing to the mingling of the eastern and west- 
em race in its population, as well as to its situation 


and commercial intercourse. ‘Their philosophy had a 


great influence on the manner in which Christianity 
was received and taught. in Egypt. The principal 
Gnostic systems had their origin m Alexandrea. The 


leading teachers of the Christian: catechetical schools, — 


which had risen and flourished together with the ec- 
lectic philosophy, had imbibed the spirit of this phi- 
losophy. The most violent religious controversies 
disturbed the Alexandrean church, until the orthodox 
tenets were established in it by Athanasius in the con- 
troversy with the Arians——Among the scholars of 
Alexandrea are to be found great mathematicians, as 
Euclid, the father of scientific geometry; Apollonius 
of Perga in Pamphylia, whose work on Conic Sections 
still exists ; Nicomachus, the first scientific arithmeti- 
cian : astronomers, who employed the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics for marking the northern hemisphere, and 
fixed the images and names (still in use) of the con- 
stellations ; who left astronomical writings (e. g., the 
Phenomena of Aratus, a didactic poem, the Spherica 
of Menelaus, the astronomical works of Eratosthenes, 
and especially the Magna Syntazis of the geographer 
Ptolemy), and made improvements in the theory of the 
calendar, which were afterward adopted into the Ju- 
lian calendar: natural philosophers, anatomists, as 
Herophilus and Erasistratus: physicians and surgeons, 
as Demosthenes Philalethes, who wrote the first work 
on diseases of the eye; Zopyrus and Cratevas, who 
improved the art of pharmacy and invented antidotes: 
instructers in the art of medicine, to whom Asclepia- 
des, Soranus, and Galen owed their education: medi- 
cal theorists and empirics, of the sect founded by 
Philirus. All these belonged to the numerous asso- 
ciations of scholars continuing under the Roman do- 
minion, and favoured by the Roman emperors, which 
rendered Alexandrea one of the most renowned and 
influential seats of science in antiquity.—The best 
work on the learning of Alexandrea is the prize-essay 
of Jacob Matter; Essai Historique sur l’ Ecole d’Al- 
exandrie, Paris, 1819, 2 vols. (Encyclop. Americ., 
vol. 1, p. 164, segg.}—We alluded, near the com- 
mencement of the present article, to the literary Canon, 
settled by the grammarians of Alexandrea. We will 
now proceed to give its details, after some prefatory 
remarks respecting its merits. The canon of classical 
authors, as it has been called, was arranged by Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium, curator of the Alexandrean 
library, in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes; and his 
celebrated disciple Aristarchus. The daily increasing 
multitude of books of every kind had now become so 


great, that there was no expression, however faulty, — 
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for which precedent might not be found; and as there 
were far more bad than good writers, the authority 
and weight of numbers was likely to prevail ; and the 
language, consequently, to grow more and more cor- 
rupt. It was thought necessary, therefore, to draw a 
line between those classic writers, to whose authority 
an appeal in matter of language might be made, and 
the common herd of inferior authors. In the most cul- 
tivated modern tongues, it seems to have ‘been found 
expedient. to erect some such barrier against the in- 
roads of corruption; and to this preservative ‘caution 
are we indebted for the vocabulary of the Academi- 
cians della Crusca, and the list of authors therein cited 
as affording “ dest: di lingua.” To this we owe the 
Dictionaries of the Royal Academies of France and 
Spain, of their respective languages ; and Johnson’s 
Dictionary of our own. But, as for the example first 
set in this matter by the Alexandrean critics, its effects 
upon their own literature have been of a doubtful na- 
ture. In so far as the canon has contributed to pre- 
serve to us some of the best authors included in it, we 
cannot but rejoice. On the other hand, there is rea- 
son to believe, that the comparative neglect into which 
those not received into it were sure to fall, has been 
the occasion of the loss of a vast number of writers, 
who would have been, if not for their language, yet for 
their matter, very precious ; and who, perhaps, in many 
cases, were not easily to be distinguished, even on the 
score of style, from those that were preferred. (Moore’s 
Lectures, p. 55, segq.) The details of the canon are 
as follows: 1. Epic Poets. Homer, Hesiod, Pisan- 
der, Panyasis, Antimachus. 2. Iambic Poets. Ar- 

chilochus, Simonides, Hipponax. 3. Lyric Poets. 
Aleman, Alcwus, Sappho, Stesichorus, Pindar, Bac- 
chylides, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides. 4. Elegiac 
Poets. Callinus, Mimnermus, Philetas, Callimachus. 
5. Tragic Poets. (First Class): A%schylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Ion, Acheus, Agathon. (Second 
Class, or Tragic Pleiades): Alexander the A‘tolian, 
Philiscus of Corcyra, Sositheus, Homer the younger, 
Eantides, Sosiphanes or Sosicles, Lycophron. 6. 
Comic Poets. (Old Comedy): Epicharmus, Cratinus, 
Eupolis, Aristophanes, Pherecrates, Plato. (Middle 
Comedy): Antiphanes, Alexis. (New Comedy): Me- 
nander Philippides, Diphilus, Philemon, Apollodorus. 
7. Historians. Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Theopompus, Ephorus, Philistus, Anaximenes, Cal- 
listhenes. 8. Orators. (The ten Attic Orators) 
Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Iseus, Ais- 
chines, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Hyperides, Dinar- 
chus. 9. Philosophers. Plato, Xenophon, schines, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus. 10. Poetic Pleiades. (Sey- 
en poets of the same epoch with one another) Apol- 
lonius the Rhodian, Aratus, Philiscus, Homer the 
younger, Lycophron, Nicander, Theocritus. (Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 186, seqq. ) 

ALEXANDROPOLIS, a city of Parthia, probably east 
of Nisza, built by Alexander the Great. (Plin., 6, 25.) 

Avrxia, or Auesta. Vid. Alesia. 

Atexicicus, an epithet applied to various deities, 
particularly to Jupiter, Apollo, Hercules, &c. It means 
“an averter of evil,” and is derived from aAe&, “* to 
avert,” or “ward off,’ and kaxov, “evil.” Another 
Greek term of the same import is drotpémazoc, and 
analogous to both is the Latin averruncus. (Consult 
Fischer, ad Aristoph., Plut., 359.—Creuzer, Symboltk, 
vol. 2, p. 255.) P 

ALEXINUS, a native of Elis, the disciple of Eubuli- 
des, and a member of the Megaric sect. He set him- 
self in array against almost all of his contemporaries that 
were in any way distinguished for talent, such as Aris- 
totle, Zeno, Menedemus, Stilpo, and the historian 
Ephorus, and from his habit of finding fault with others 
was nicknamed Elenszinus (‘EAéyEvvoc), or “ the fault- 
finder.” In particular, he vented the most calumni- 
ous ~ saan ale against Aristotle, and wrote a work 
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containing pretended conversations between Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon, in which the character of the 
Stagirite was very rudely assailed. Full of vanity 
and self-conceit, he retired to Olympia for the purpose, 
as he gave out, of establishing a sect to which he 
wished to give the appellation of Olympiac; the un- 
healthy state of the neighbourhood, and its deserted 
condition, except at the period of the games, caused 
his disciples to abandon him. He died in consequence 
of being wounded in the foot by the point of a reed, as 
he was bathing inthe Alpheus. (Diog. Laert.) Alex- 
inus and his preceptor Eubulides are only known as 
the authors of certain captious questions (dura) 
which they levelled at their antagonists. (Diog. Laert., 
2, 108, segg.—Cuic., Acad., 4, 29.) 

ALExion, a physician, intimate with Cicero, (Cic., 
ad Att., 13, ep. 25.) 

Auexis, I. a comic poet of Thurium, uncle on the 
father’s side to Menander, and his instructer in the 
drama. (Proleg. Aristoph., p. xxx.) He flourished 
in the time of Alexander the Great, and, according to 
Suidas, wrote 245 pieces for the stage (éd/da&e dpduara 
oué). Athenwus calls him 6 yapiecc, “ the gracefully 
sportive,” and the extracts which he as well as Sto- 
beus give from the productions of the poet appear to 
justify the appellation. 
acter of the parasite, he at least mtroduced it more 
frequently into his comedies, or portrayed it more suc- 
cessfully than any of his predecessors. The titles of 
several of his pieces have been preserved, besides the 
extracts which are given by Atheneus and Stobeus, 
(Athen., 2, 59, f—Schweigh., ad Athen., l. c.) The 
remains of this poet are also to be found in the Hx- 
cerpta ex Trag. et Comoed. Gr. of Grotius, Paris, 1626, 
4to.—II. An artist mentioned by Pliny as one of the 
pupils of Polycletus, but without any statement of his 
country or the works which he executed. (Plin., 
34, 8.) 

AL¥FENUs, or Pustius ALrznus Varvs, a barber of 
Cremona, who, growing out of conceit with his line of 
business, quitted it and came to Rome. Here he at- 
tended the lectures of Servius Sulpicius, a celebrated 
lawyer of the day, and made so great proficiency in his 
studies as to become eventually the ablest lawyer of 
his time. His name often occurs in the Pandects. 
He was advanced to some of the highest offices in the 
empire, and was at last made consul, A.U.C. 755. 
(Compare the commentators on Horace, Serm., 1, 3, 
130.) In some editions of Horace, Alfenus is styled 
Sutor, ‘‘a shoemaker.” Bentley, however, on the au- 
thority of two MSS., one of them a MS. copy of Acron, 
changes the lection to tonsor, ‘“‘a barber.” His em- 
endation has been very generally adopted. 

Axaipum, a town of Latium, on the Via Latina, 
situate in a hollow about twelve miles from Rome. 
Antiquaries seem to agree in fixing its position at 
V Osteria dell’ Agho. (Holstein, Adnot., p. 158.— 
Vulp. Lat. Vet., 15, 1, p. 248.—Nibby, Viag. Antiq., 
vol. 2, p. 62.) 

Axcipvs, a chain of mountains in Latium, stretching 
from the rear of the Alban Mount, and running parallel 
to the Tusculan Hills, being separated from them by 
the valley along which ran the Via Latina. The neigh- 
bourhood is remarkable for the numberless conflicts 
between the Roman armies and their unwearied an- 
tagonists the Auqui and Volsci. Mount Algidus, in 


fact, was advantageously placed for making inroads on 


the Roman territory, either by the Via Latina or the 
Via Lavicana. The woods of the bleak Algidus are 
a favourite theme with Horace. (Od., 1, 21, 6.—3, 
23, 9.—4, 4, 58.—Cramer’s Anet. Italy, vol. 2, p. 
48.) This mountainous range was sacred to Diana 
(Hor. Carm. Sac., 69) and to Fortune. (Liv., 21, 62.) 

Autacmon. Vid. Haliacmon. : 
Auiartus. Vid. Haliartus. A; ‘ 
Auienus Cmcina. Vid. Cecina. tb: mI 
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Atimentus, C., a Roman historian, who flourished 
during the period of the second Punic war, of which 
he wrote an account in Greek. He was the author 
also of a biographical sketch, in Latin, of the Sicilian 
rhetorician Gorgias of Leontini, and of a work De Re 
Militari. This last-mentioned production is cited by 
Aulus Gellius, and is acknowledged by Vegetius as 
the foundation of his more elaborate commentaries on 
the same subject. (Dunlop's Roman Lut., vol. 2, p. 
25, in notis.) 

AurnpA, a city of Caria, southeast of Stratonicea. 
It was a place of some note and strength, and was held 
by Ada, queen of Caria, at the time that Alexander 
undertook the siege of Halicarnassus. (Arrian, Exp. 
Al., 1, 23.—Strab., 657.) The site has been iden- 
tified by many antiquaries with the modern Moglah, 
the principal town of modern Caria, but on what au- 
thority is not apparent. Another traveller, from the 
similarity of names, places it at Aleva, between 
Moglah and Tshina. (Rennell’s Geogr. of Western 
Asia, vol. 2, p. 53.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, 


p- 208.) 
Aurpius. V2d. Alypius. 
Atrrroruius. Vid. Halirrothius. 


At.ectus, a pretorian prefect, who slew Carausius 


-in Britain, and took possession of -his throne, holding 
‘it for three years, from 294 to 297 A.D. He was at 


last defeated and slain by Asclepiodotus, a general of 
Constantius Chlorus, who landed on the coast of the 
island with an army. (Awrel. Vict., 39.) 

Autia, a river of Italy, running down, according to 
Livy, from the mountains of Crustumium, at the 
eleventh milestone, and flowing into the Tiber. It 
was crossed by the Via Salaria, about four miles beyond 
the modern Marcigliano, and is now the Aza. Cluve- 
rius (Ital. Ant., vol. 1, p. 707) is mistaken when he 
identifies the Allia with the Rio di Mosso, as that riv- 
ulet is much beyond the given distance from Rome. 
(Wibby, delle Vie degl Antichi, p. 87.) On its banks 
the Romans were defeated by the Gauls under Bren- 
nus, July 17th, B.C. 387. Forty thousand Romans 
were either killed or put to flight. Hence in the Ro- 
man calendar, ‘‘ Alliensis dies” was marked as a most 
unlucky day. (Lwv., 5, 37.—Flor., 1, 13.—Plut., 
Vit. Cam.) The true name of the river is Alia, with 
the first vowel short. Our mode of pronouncing and 
writing the name is derived from the poets, who length- 
ened the initial vowel by the duplication of the con- 
sonant. (Miebuhr, Rom. Hist., vol. 2, p. 291, Wal- 
ter’s transl., in notis.) 

ALLIEN ForuM. Vid. Forum, II. 

ALLir@,a town of Samnium, northwest of the Vul- 
turnus, the name of which often occurs in Livy. It 
was taken, according to that historian, by the consul 
Petilius, A.U.C. 429; and again by Rutilius. (Liv., 
8, 25.—Id., 9, 38.) This place was famous for the 
large-sized drinking-cups made there. (Horat., Serm., 
2, 8,39.) The ancient site is occupied by the modern 
Allife. For a description of the numerous antiquities 
existing at Alife, consult Trutta, Diss. sopr. le An- 
tuch. Alif. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 233.) 

Atosroees, a people of Gallia, between the Isara 
or Isere, and the Rhodanus or Rhone, in the country 
answering to Dauphiné, Piedmont, and Savoy. ‘Their 
chief city was Vienna, now Vienne, on the left bank of 
the Rhodanus, thirteen miles below Lugdunum or 
Lyons. They were finally reduced beneath the Roman 
power by Fabius Maximus, who hence was honoured 
with the surname of Allobrogicus. (For the particulars 
of this war, consult Terry, Histovre des Gaulois, 
vol. 2, p. 168, seqq., and the authorities there cited.) 
Ata later day we find the ambassadors of this nation 
at Rome, tampered with by Catiline, but eventually 
remaining firm in theirallegiance. (Sallust, Cat., 40, 
seqq.—Cve., in Cat., 3, 3, segg.) The name Allo- 
broges means “ Highlanders,” and is formed from Al, 
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“high,” and Broga, “land.” (Adelung’s Mithridates, 
vol. 2, p. 50.) 

Auuucivs, a prince of the Celtiberi in Spain, whose 
affianced bride having fallen into the hands of Scipio 
Africanus, was restored to him uninjured by the Ro- 
man commander ; an act of self-control rendered still 
more illustrious by reason of the surpassing beauty of 
the maiden. (JLiv., 26, 50.) 

Amo, a small river near Rome, falling into the Tiber. 
It is now the Dachza, a corruption of Agua d’Acio. 
At the junction of this stream with the Tiber, the 
priests of Cybele, every year, on the 25th March, 
washed the statue and sacred things of the goddess. 
Vid. Lara. (Ovid, Fast., 4, 337.—Lucan, 1, 600. 
Compare Vales. et Lindenbr., ad Amman. Marcell., 
23, 3.—Lucan, ed. Cort. et Weber, vol. 1, p. 157, 
seqq.) 

A6a, a festival at Athens, in the month Posideon (a 
month including one third of December and two thirds 
of January), in honour of Ceres and Bacchus. These 
deities were propitiated on this occasion, as by their 
blessing the husbandmen received the recompense of 
their toil and labour. The oblations, therefore, con- 
sisted of nothing but the productions of the earth. 
Hence Ceres was called Aloas ('AAwdc), Alois (AAw- 
ic), and Eualosia (EiaAwcia). All these names are de- 
rived from the Greek GAwe, ‘a threshing-floor.” Ac- 
cording to Philochorus (p. 86, Fragm.), the Aloa was a 
united festival in honour of Bacchus, Ceres, and Pro- 
serpina. (Compare Corsini, Fast. Att., 2, p. 302.) 
We have written AAwac, &c., with the lenis in place 
of the aspirate, although the root be GAwe. The un- 
aspirated form is, in fact, the earlier of the two, and 
the more likely, therefore, to be retained as a religious 
appellation. (Compare the remarks of Bergler, ad Al- 
ciphron, 1, ep. 33.) Reitz, however, favours the op- 
posite form, though less correctly. (Ad Luc., Dual. 
Meretr.,1.) Creuzer gives ’AAéa for the name of the 
festival, as we have done. (Symbolik, vol. 4, p. 308.) 

Atogus, I. son of Apollo and Circe. From him, 
through his son Hpopeus, was descended the Marathon, 
after whom the famous plain in Attica was named. 
(Suid., s. v. Mapa@6v.) Callimachus applied to this 
same Marathon, son of Apollo, the epithets of divypoc, 
“all humid,” and évvdpoc, “ dwelling in the water” 
(Suid., l. c.), a remark that will serve as an introduc- 
tion to the explanation given by Creuzer to the fable 
of the Aloide. Vzd. Aloide.—II. Son of Neptune 
and Canace. He married Iphimedia, the daughter of 
his brother Triops; but Iphimedia having a stronger 
attachment for Neptune than for her own husband, be- 
came by the former the mother of two sons, Otus and 
Ephialtes, whom Aloeus, however, brought up as his 
own (Homer makes them to have been nurtured by 
Earth), and who were hence called Aloide. Vid. 
Aloide. (Hom., Od., 11, 304, seqq.) 

Atoripa (’AAweidar), sons of Aloeus in name, but in 
reality the offspring of Neptune and Canace. (Vid. 
Aloeus, II.) They were two in number, Otus and 
Ephialtes, and, according to Homer (Od., 11, 310, 
seqq:), were, in their ninth year, nine cubits in width 
and nine fathoms in height. At this early age, they 
undertook to make war upon heaven, with the intention 
of dethroning Jupiter ; and, in order to reach the heay- 
ens, they strove to place Mount Ossa upon Olympus, 
and Pelion upon Ossa; but they were destroyed by 
Apollo before, to use the graphic language of Homer, 
“the down had bloomed beneath their temples, and 
had thickly covered their chin with a well-flowering 
beard.” According to the animated narrative of the 
same bard, they would have accomplished their object 
had they made the attempt, not in childhood, but after 
having ‘reached the measure of youth.” (Od., l. c.) 
Such is the Homeric legend respecting the Aloide, as 
given in the Odyssey. In the Iliad (5, 385) they are 
said to have bound Mars, and kept him captive for the 
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space of thirteen months, until Mercury “stole him 
away” (ééxAewev). Later writers add, of course, 
many other particulars. Apollodorus makes Ephialtes 
to have aspired to a union with Juno, and Otus with 
Diana. (Compare Nonnus, Dionys., 48, 402.—Hy- 
gin., fab.,28.) He farther states, that Diana effected 
their destruction in the island of Naxos. She changed 
herself, it seems, into a hind, and bounded between 
the two brothers, who, in their eagerness each to slay 
the animal, pierced one another with their weapons 
(é¢@’ éavtode AKovTicav). Diodorus Siculus (5, 51) 
gives an historical air to the narrative, making the two 
brothers to have held sway in Naxos, and to have fallen 
. Ina quarrel by each other’s hand. (Compare Pind., 
Pyth., 4, 88, ed. Bockh, and the scholiast, ad loc.) Vir- 
gil assigns the Aloide a place of punishment in Tarta- 
rus (4in., 6, 582), andsome of the ancient fabulists make 
them to have been hurled thither by Jupiter, others by 
Apollo. So in the Odyssey (/. c.) they are spoken of 
as inhabiting the lower world, though no reason is as- 
signed by the poet for their being there, except what 
we may infer from the legend itself, that they were cut 
off in early life, lest, if they had been allowed to attain 
their full growth, they might have obtained the empire 
of the skies. (Heyne, ad Apollod., 1. c.) Pausanias 
makes the Aloide to have founded Ascra in Beotia, 
and to have been the first that sacrificed to the Muses 
on Mount Helicon (9,29). Miiller regards the Aloide 
as the mythic leaders of the old Thracian colonies, he- 
roes by land and sea. ‘They appear in Pieria (at 
Aloium, near Tempe) and at Mount Helicon, and in 
both quarters have reference to the digging of canals 
and the draining of mountain-dales. (Orchomenus, p. 
887.) Creuzer, on the other hand, sees in the fable 
of the Aloide a figurative allusion to a contest, as it 
were, between the water and the land. Aloeus is 
“ the man of the threshing-floor” (Ac), whose efforts 
are all useless on account of the infidelity of his spouse 
(the Earth, “ the very wise one,” ide and ujdoc). She 
unites against him with Neptune, and the sea there- 
upon begets the mighty energies of the tempests (Otus 
and Ephialtes), which darken the day (’Qroc, from 
Oré¢, “ the horned owl,” the bird of night), which brood 
heavily.over the earth, and cause the waves of ocean 
to leap and dash upon the cultivated regions along the 
shore (EdvdArne, from éxi, and GAAouat, “ to leap,” as 
indicating “the one that attacks” or ‘leaps upon,” 
the spirit that oppresses and torments, “ the night- 
mare”). At last the god of day (Apollo) comes forth, 
and the storm ceases, first along the mountain-tops, 
and at last even on the shore. (Creuzer, Symbolik, | 
vol. 2, p. 386.) If we adopt the other version of the 
fable, that the Aloide were destroyed by Diana, the 
storm will then be hushed by the influence and chang- 
ing of the moon. 
_ Axotum, a town of The 
Byz., s. v.’AAdtov.) j 
Axopr, I. daughter of Cercyon, king of Eleusis, and 
mother of Hippothoon by Neptune. She was put to 
death by her father, and her tomb is spoken of by Pau- 
sanias (1,29). Hyginus says that Neptune, not being 
able to save her life, changed her corpse into a fountain 
(fab., 187). The son, on having been exposed by or- 
der of its mother, was at first suckled by a mare (ioc), 
whence his name Hippothoon ; and was afterward ta- 
ken care of and brought up by some shepherds. When 
he had attained to manhood, he was placed on his grand- 
father’s throne by Theseus, who had slain Cercyon. 
(Pausan.,1, 5, et 89.—Hygin., l. c.)—II. A town of 
Thessaly, situate, according to Steph. Byz. (s. v.’A6- 
xn), between Larissa Cremaste and Echinus. (Com- 
pare Strabo, 432.—Pomp. Mel.,2, 3.) It is probably 
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the Olpw of Thucydides (3, 101).—IV. A town of the 
Locri Opuntii, above Daphnus. It was here that, ac- 
cording to Thucydides, the Athenians obtained some 
advantages over the Locrians in a descent they made 
on this coast during the Peloponnesian war. (Thucyd., 
2, 26.) 

Axopéce, I. an island in the Palus Meotis, near the 
mouth of the Tanais. Strabo and Ptolemy call it Alo- 
pecia(’AAwzexia), but Pliny (4, 26) names it Alopece. 
—II. An island in the Cimmerian Bosporus, near 
Panticapeum. Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de adm. 
ump., c. 42) calls it Atech (‘Aréy).—III. A borough of 
Attica, north of Hymettus, and near the Cynosarges, 
consequently close to Athens. According to Herodo- 
tus (5, 63), it contained the tomb of Anchimolius, a 
Spartan chief, who fell in the first expedition underta= 
ken by the Spartans to expel the Pisistratide. Ac- 
cording to Auschines (in Timarch.,p. 119), it was not 
more than eleven or twelve stadia from the walls of the 
city. This was the borough or demus of Socrates and 
Aristides. Jt was enrolled in the tribe Antiochis. 
(Steph. Byz., s.v.’AAwréxn). Chandler thought that 
he passed some vestiges belonging to it in his journey 
from Athens to Hymettus. (Travels, vol. 2, c. 30.) 

ALOPECONNESUS, a town on the northern coast of the 
Thracian Chersonese. It was an A¥olian colony, ac- 
cording to Scymnus(v. 705), and it is mentioned as one 
of the chief towns of the Chersonese by Demosthenes 
(de Cor., p. 256). It was taken by Philip, king of 
Macedon, towards the commencement of his wars with 
the Romans (Zav., 31, 16). According to Atheneus 
(2, 60), truffles of excellent quality grew near it. The 
site of the ancient town still retams the name of Alezz. 
(Mannert, 7, p. 197.) 

Atos, or Halos, I. a city in Thessaly, situate near 
the sea, on the river Amphrysus. It was founded by 
Athamas, whose memory was here held in the highest 
veneration. (Strab., 432.—Herodol., 7, 197.) This 
place was called the ‘“ Phthiotic” or “ Achean” Alos, 
to distinguish it from another city of the same name 
among the Locri.—IJ. A city of the Locri Opuntii. 

ALPENUs, a town of the Locri Epicnemidii, south of 
Thermopyle, whence, as Herodotus (7, 229) informs 
us, Leonidas and his little band drew their supplies. It 
is also called Alpeni (AArnvoi). ‘This is probably the 
same town which AZschines names Alponus, since he 
describes it as being close to Thermopyle. (4isch., 
de Fals. Leg., p. 46.) 

Apes, a chain of mountains, separating Italia from 
Gallia, Helvetia, and Germania. Their name is de- 
rived from their height, Alp being the old Celtic ap- 
pellation for alofty mountain. (Adelung, Mithridates, 
vol. 2, p. 42.—Compare remarks under the article Al- 
bion, II.) They extend from the Sinus Flanaticus, or 
Gulf of Carnero, at the top of the Gulf of Venice, and 
the sources of the river Colapis, or Kulpe, to Vada 
Sabatia, or Savona, on the Gulf of Genoa. ‘The whole 
extent, which is in a crescent form, Livy makes only 
250 miles, Pliny 700 miles. The true amount is near- 
ly 600 British miles. They have been divided by both 
ancient and modern geographers into various portions, 
of which the principal are, 1. The Maritime Alps (Al- 
pes Maritime), beginning from the environs of Nice 
(Nicza), and extending to Mons Vesulus, Monte Viso. 
2. The Cottian Alps (Alpes Cottie), reaching from the 
last-mentioned point to Mont Cenis. (Vid. Cottius.) 
3. The Graian Alps (Alpes Graiz), lying between Mont 
Iseran and the Little St. Bernard inclusively. The 
name Graic is said to refer to the tradition of Hercules 
having crossed over them on his return from Spain into 
Italy and Greece. 4. The Pennine Alps (Alpes Pen- 


nine), extending from the Great Sé. Bernard to the 


the same with the Alitrope noticed by Scylax(p. 24), and | sources of the Rhone and Rhine. © The name is deri- 
retains its name on the shore of the Melian Gulf, be- | ved from the Celtic Penn, “a summit,” and not, as 
low Makalla.—lII. A town of the Locri Ozole, ac- | Livy and other ancient writers, together with some 
cording to Strabo (427). It is, perhaps, no other than | modern ones, pretend, from Hannibal having crossed 
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into Italy by this path, and who, therefore, make the 
orthography Poeninag, from Poenus. 5. The Rhetic 
or Tridentine Alps (Alpes Rheticw sive Tridentine), 
from the St. Gothard, whose numerous peaks bore the 
name of Adula, to Mont Brenner in the Tyrol. 6. 
The Noric Alps (Alpes Norica), from the latter point 
to the head of the river Plavis, or Ja Piave. 7. The 
Carnic or Julian Alps (Alpes Carnice sive Julia), ter- 
minating in the Mons Albius on the confines of Illyri- 
cum.—It was not till the reign of Augustus that the 
Alps became well known, That emperor finally sub- 
dued the numerous and savage clans which inhabited 
the Alpine valleys, and cleared the passes of the ban- 
ditti that infested them. He improved the old roads 
and constructed new ones; and finally succeeded in 
establishing a free and easy communication through 
these mountains. (Strab., 204.) It was then that 
the whole of this great chain was divided into the seven 
portions which have just been mentioned. Among the 
Pennine Alps is Mont Blanc, 14,676 feet high. The 
principal passes at the present day are, that over the 
Great St. Bernard, that over Mont Simplon, and that 
over Mont St. Gothard. The manner in which Han- 
nibal is said to have effected his passage over these 
mountains is now generally regarded as a fiction. 
(Vid. Hannibal, under which article some remarks will 
also be offered upon the route of the Carthaginian com- 
mander in crossing the Alps.) Besides the divisions 
of the Alps already mentioned, we sometimes meet 
with others, such as the Lepontine Alps (Alpes Lepon- 
tie), between the sources of the Rhine and the Lacus 
Verbanus (Lago Maggiore); the Alpes Summe 
(Cas., B. G., 3, 1, and 4, 10), running off from the 
Pennine Alps, and reaching as far as the Lake Verba- 
nus, &c. 

Aupnesipaa, daughter of Phygeus, or Phegeus, 
king of Psophis in Arcadia, married Alemeon, son of 
Amphiaraus, who had fled to her father’s court after 
the murder of his mother. She received, as a bridal 
present, the fatal collar and robe which had been given 
to Eriphyle, to induce her to betray her husband Am- 
phiaraus. The ground, however, becoming barren on 
his account, Alemmon left Arcadia and his newly- 
married wife, in obedience to an oracle, and came, first 
to Calydon unto king Gineus, then to the Thesprotii, 
and finally to the Achelous. Here he was purified by 
the river-god from the stain of his mother’s blood, and 
married Callirrhoe, the daughter of the stream. Cal- 
lirrhoé had two sons by him, and begged of him, as a 
present, the collar and robe, which were then in the 
hands of Alphesiboea. He endeavoured to obtain them, 
under the pretence that he wished to consecrate them 
at Delphi; but the deception being discovered, he was 
slain by the two brothers of Alphesibaea, who had lain 
in wait for him. Alphesibcea, showing too much sor- 
row for the loss of her former husband, was conveyed 
by her brothers to Tegea, and given into the hands of 
Agapenor. ‘The more usual name by which Alphe- 
siboea is known among the ancient fabulists, is Arsinoé, 
(Apollod., 3, '7.—Heyne, ad loc.) 

Aupnius and Aupuius (AA@et6¢ and ’AAdgede, the 
short penult marking the earlier, the long one the later 
and more usual, pronunciation), I. a river of Pelopon- 
nesus, flowing through Arcadia and Elis. It rose in 
the Laconian border of Arcadia, about five stadia from 
Asea, and mingled its waters, at its source, with those 
of the Eurotas. ‘The united streams continued their 
course for the space of twenty stadia, when they dis- 
appeared in a chasm. ‘The Alpheus was seen to rise 
again ata place eed Pége (myyai) or “ the sources,” 

egalopolis, and the Eurotas in that 
in Laconia. Flowing onward from this 
Alpheus passes through the intervening 
ia, enters Elis, passes through the plain 
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The modern name of the river is the Rowphia.—There 
are few streams so celebrated in antiquity as the Al- 
pheus. Its proximity to the scene of the Olympic 
contests connects its name continually with the men- 
tion of those memorable games, on the part of the an- 
cient poets, and gives it, in particular, a conspicuous 
place in the verses of Pindar. ‘There is also a pleas- 
ing legend connected with the stream. According to 
the poets, the god of the Alpheus became enamoured 
of and pursued the nymph Arethusa, who was only sa- 
ved from him by the intervention of Diana, and chang- 
ed for that purpose into a fountain. This fountain she 
placed in the island of Ortygia, near the coast of Sici- 
ly, and forming in a later age one of the quarters of the 
city of Syracuse. The ardent river-god, however, did 
not even then desist, but worked a passage for his 
stream amid the intervening ocean, and, rising up again 
in the Ortygian island, commingled its waters with those 
of the fountain of Arethusa. Hence, according to pop- 
ular belief, if anything were thrown upon the Alpheus 
in Elis, it was sure to reappear, after a certain lapse 
of time, upon the bosom of the Ortygian fountain. 
(Pausan., 5, 7.—Id., 8, 54.—Strab., 269. et 343.— 
Pind., Nem., 1,1, seqg.—Moschus, Id., 8.—Virg., 
Ain., 3, 692, seqq.—Id., Georg., 3, 180.—Nonnus, in 
Creuz., Melet., 1, p. 78.) According to another ver- 
sion, however, of the same legend, it was Diana her- 
self, and not the nymph Arethusa, whom the river-god 
of the Alpheus pursued, and, when this pursuit had 
ended in the island of Ortygia, the fountain of Are- 
thusa arose there. (Schol. ad Pind., Nem., 1, 3.— 
vol. 2, p. 428, ed. Bockh.) The account last given 
will afford us a clew to the true meaning of the entire 
fable. The goddess Diana had, it seems, a common 
altar at Olympia with the god of the Alpheus. (He- 
rodotus, in Schol. ad Pind., Olymp., 5, 10.—Pau- 
san., 5,14.) To the same Diana water was held sa- 
cred, (Bockh, ad Pind., Nem., \.—Creuzer’s Sym- 
boltk, vol. 2, p. 182.) This part of the worship of 
Diana having passed from the Peloponnesus into Sici- 
ly, the worship of the Alpheus accompanied it; or, in 
other words, a common altar for the two divinities was 
erected by the Syracusans in Ortygia, similar im its at- 
tendant rites and ceremonies to the altar at Olympia. 
For in the island of Ortygia all water was held sacred, 
(Schol. ad Pind., Nem., 1, 1.—2, p. 428, ed. Bockh), 
and Diana, besides, was worshipped at the fountain of 
Arethusa, under the titles of worapia and ’AAdewa. 
From this commingling of rites arose, therefore, the 
poetic legend, that the Alpheus had passed through the 
ocean to Ortygia, and blended its waters with those of 
Arethusa, or, in other words, its rites with those of 
Diana. (Bockh, ad Pind., Nem., 1. c.)—II. An engra- 
ver on gems, who executed many works in connexion 
with Arethon, one of his contemporaries. A head of 
Caligula, engraved by him when a young man, is still 
extant. (Bracci, pt. 1, tab. 16.) 

Avruius Avirus, a Roman poet, who wrote an ac- 
count of illustrious men, in two volumes. ‘Terentia- 
nus Maurus has cited some verses of the work, having 
reference to the story of Camillus and the schoolmas- 
ter of Falisci. (Compare Burmann, Anthol. Lat., vol. 
1, p. 452.) 

Axpinus (Cornetius), a wretched poet, ridiculed by 
Horace (Serm., 1, 10,36, seqq). In describing Mem- 
non slain by Achilles, he kills him, as it were, accord- 
ing to Horace, by the miserable character of his ownde- 
scription. So also the same poet is represented by 
Venusian bard as giving the Rhine a head of mud. 

ho this Alpinus actually was cannot be exactly as- 
certained, and no wonder, since it would have been 
strange if any particulars of so contemptible a poet had 
escaped oblivion. Cruquius, without any authori I 


great value. According to this latter critic, Horace 
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alludes, under the name of Alpinus, to Furius Bibacu- 
lus; and Bentley thinks that the appellation was given 
him by Horace, either on account of his being a native of 

Gaul, or because he described in verse the Gallic war, 
or else, and what Bentley considers most probable, in 
allusion to a foolish line of his composition, “ Jupiter 
hibernas cana nive conspuit Alpes.” (Bentl.,ad Horat., 
1, 10, 36.) ' 

Apts, a river falling into the Danube. Mannert 
(Geogr., vol. 3, p. 510) supposes this to have been the 
same with the Aunus, or Inn. It is mentioned by He- 
rodotus (4, 29). ; 

A.sium, a maritime town of Etruria, southeast from 
Cere, now Palo. (Su. Ital., 8, 475.) 

Auru@a, daughter of Thestius and Eurythemis, 
married Gineus, king of Calydon, by whom she had 
many children, among whom was Meleager, consider- 
ed by some to be the son of Mars, Seven days after 
the birth of Meleager, the Destinies came unto Althea, 
and announced, that the life of Meleager depended upon 
a brand then burning on the hearth, and that he would 
die when it was consumed. The mother saved the 
brand from the flames, and kept it very carefully ; but 
when Meleager killed his two uncles, Althea’s broth- 
ers, Althwa, to revenge their death, threw the piece of 
wood into the fire, and,as soon as it was burned, Me- 
leager expired. She was afterward so deeply griev- 
ed for the loss of her son, that she made away with her 
own existence. (Apollod., 1, 8, 1.—Ovid, Met., 8, 
446, seqg.) Another version of the story is also given 
(Apollod., 1. c.), which appears to have been derived 
from Homer (J/., 9, 551.—Compare with this Anton. 
Lab., c. 2, and Heyne, ad Apollod., 1. c.) 

AuTHEMENES (‘AAOnwévnc, more correct than Al- 
themenes, “AAPaipuévyc, the common form. Heyne, 
ad Apollod., 3,2, 1, not. crit.), son of Catreus, king of 
Crete. Hearing that either he or his brothers were to 
be their father’s murderer, he fled to Rhodes, where he 
made a settlement, to avoid becoming a parricide, and 
built, on Mount Atabyrus, the famous temple of Jupi- 
ter Atabyrius. After the death of all his other sons, 
Catreus went after his son Althemenes : when he land- 
ed in Rhodes, the inhabitants attacked him, supposing 
him to be an enemy, and he was killed by the hand of 
his own son. When Althemenes knew that he had 
killed his father, he entreated the gods to remove him ; 
and the earth immediately opened, and swallowed him 

up. (Apollod., 3, 2.) According to Diodorus Sicu- 

lus, however, he shunned the society of men after the 
fatal deed, and died eventually of grief. (Diod. Sic., 
5, 59.) 

"Auri num, a flourishing city near Aquileia. Accord- 
ing to Cluverius, the precise site of the ancient Alti- 
num seems uncertain. D’Anville, however, asserts 
(Anal. Geogr. de V’Ital., p. 84) that its place is yet 
marked by the name of Altino, on the right bank of 
the river Silis (Side), and near its mouth. According 
to Strabo (214), the situation of Altinum bore much 
resemblance to that of Ravenna. ‘The earliest men- 
tion of it is in Velleius Paterculus (2, 76). At a la- 
ter period of the Roman empire it must have become 
a place of considerable note, since Martial compares 
the appearance of its shore, lined with villas, to that 
of Baiw, (Ep., 4, 25.) It was also celebrated for its 
wool. (Martial, Ep., 14, 153.) 

Auris, the sacred grove of Olympia, on the banks 
of the Alpheus, in the centre of which stood the tem- 
ple of Jupiter. It was composed of olive and plane- 
trees, and was surrounded by an enclosure. Besides 
the temple jet mentioned, the grove contained those 
of Juno and Lueina, the theatre, and the prytaneum. 

In front of it, or, if we follow Strabo, within its pre- 
_cincts, was the stadium, together with the race-ground 
or hippodromus. The w peer was filled with 


‘monuments and statues, erected in honour of gods, | written by Alypius. ‘The Greek text published by 
oes, and conquerors. Pausanias mentions more than | Godefroy appears rather to have been 9 after the 
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two hundred and thirty statues; of Jupiter alone he 
describes twenty-three, and these were, for the most 

art, works of the first artists. (Pausan., 5, 13.) 

liny (34, 17) estimates the whole number of these 
statues, in his time, at three thousand. The Altis con- 
tained also numerous treasuries, belonging to different 
Grecian cities, similar to those at Delphi. These were 
situated on a basement of Porine stone, to the north 
of the temple of Juno. (Vid. Olympia.) 

ALUNTIUM, a town of Sicily, on the northern coast, 
not far from Calacta. Now Alontio, Cicero (in Verr., 
4, 29) calls the place Haluntium. 

Atyatres, a king of Lydia, father of Croesus, suc- 
ceeded Sadyattes. He drove the Cimmerians from 
Asia, and made war against Cyaxares, king of the 
Medes, the grandson of Deioces. He died after a 
reign of 57 years, and after having brought to a close 
a war against the Milesians. An immense barrow or 
mound was raised upon his grave, composed of stones 
and earth. ‘This is still visible within about five miles 
of Sardis or Sart. For some curious remarks on the 
resemblance between this tomb, as described by He- 
rodotus, and that said to have been erected in memory 
of Porsenna (Varro, ap. Plin., 36, 13), and which af- 
fords a new argument in favour of the Lydian origin 
of Etrurian civilization, consult the Hacursus of Creu- 
zer, ad. Herod., 1, 93 (ed. Bahr, vol. 1, p. 924).—It 
is also related that an eclipse of the sun terminated a 
battle between this monarch and Cyaxares, and that 
this eclipse had been predicted by Thales. (Herod., 
1,‘°74.—Bahr, ad loc.) Modern investigations make 
it to have been a total one. (Olimann, Act. Soc. Be- 
rolin. Mathemat., 1812.) It is worthy of notice, too, 
that this same eclipse is mentioned in the Persian poem 
Schahnameh, as having taken place under king Kei- 
kawus, who is thought to have been the Cyaxares of 
the Greek writers. (Von Hammer, Wiener Jahrbiich., 
9,p.18.) For remarks on the chronology of this reign, 
consult Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. 1, 2d ed., p. 296 
et 298, andalso Larcher, Histoire d’Herodote, vol. 7, p. 
537. (Table Chronol.) 

Atypivs, I. a philosopher of Alexandrea in Egypt, 
contemporary with Jamblichus. He was remarkably 
small of size, but possessed, according to Eunapius, a 
very subtle turn of mind, and was very skilful in dia- 
lectics. Alypius wrote nothing; all his instruction 
was given orally. Jamblichus composed a life of this 
philosopher. (Biogr. Uniw., vol. 1, p. 65'7.).—II. A 
native of Alexandrea, who wrote a work on music, en- 
titled, Eicaywyn povorxn, or “ Introduction to Music.” 
He divides the whole musical art into seven portions: 
1. Sounds, 2. Intervals. 3. Systems. 4. Kinds, 
5. Tones. 6. Changes. 7. Compositions. He treats, 
however, of only one of these, the fifth; whence Mei- 
bomius concludes, that only a fragment of his work has 
reached us. There is some difference of opinion as 
to the period when Alypius flourished. Cassiodorus 
(De Musica, sub fin.) believes, that he was anterior to 
Ptolemy, and even to Euclid. Dela Borde (Essai sur 
la Musique, vol. 3, p. 183) places him im the latter 
half of the fourth century after Christ. Of all the an- 
cient writers on music that have come down to us, he 
is the only one through whom we are made acquainted 
with the notes employed by the Greeks ; so that, with- 
out him, our knowledge of the ancient music would be 
greatly circumscribed. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 
8, p. 270.)—III. A native of Antioch, an architect and 
engineer, who lived in the reign of Julian the apostate, 
to whom he dedicated a geographical description of the 
ancient world. ‘This production is considered by some 
to be the same with the short wie first pub- 
lished by Godefroy (Gothofredus), in Greek and Latin, 
at Geneva, 1628, in 4to, There is, however, no good 
reason whatever to suppose this work to have been 
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Latin version, which is very old and very badly done. 
We perceive, from the letters of Julian that have come 
down to us, that Alypius was also a poet; and that 
he had commanded, moreover, in Britain, where his 
mildness and firmness combined had gained him 
great praise. It was Alypius whom Julian charged 
with the execution of his order for rebuilding the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem ; a work that was broken off, in so re- 
markable a manner, by globes of fire bursting forth 
from the ground, and wounding and putting to flight 
the workmen. (Biogr. Univ., vol. 1, p. 657.—Con- 
sult Salverte, des Sciences Occultes, vol. 2, p. 224.) 

Aty¥pus, a statuary of Sicyon, pupil of Naucydes, 
the Argive. He cast in brass the statues of certain 
Lacedemonians who fought with Lysander in the bat- 
tle of ASgos Potamos. (Pausan., 10, 9.) 

Atyzia (’Advéia), a town of Acarnania, about fif- 
teen stadia from the sea, and, as Cicero informs us in 


one of his letters (ad Fam., 16, 2), one hundred and | 


twenty stadia from Leucas. It appears to have been 
a place of some note, as it is noticed by several wri- 
ters, The earliest of these are Scylax (Peripl., p. 13) 
and Thucydides (7, 31). A naval action was fought 
in its vicinity, between the Athenians under Timothe- 
us, and the Lacedemonians, not long before the bat- 
tle of Leuctra. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 5, 4, 65.) Belong- 
ing to Alyzia was a port consecrated to Hercules, with 
a grove, where was at one time a celebrated group, 
the work of Lysippus, representing the labours of Her- 
cules; but a Roman general caused it to be removed 
to Rome, as more worthy to possess such a chef- 
d’ceuvre. (Slrabo, 459.) This port appears to an- 
swer to the modern Porto Candili. (Cramer’s Anct. 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 18, seqq.) 

Amacrropria. Vid. Magetobria. 

Amattuaa, I. the name of the goat that suckled 
Jupiter. The monarch of Olympus, as a reward for 
this act of kindness, translated her to the skies, along 
with her two young ones, whom she had put aside in or- 
der to accommodate the infant deity, andhe made them 
stars in the northern hemisphere, on the arm of Auriga. 
The whole legend appears to be of a mixed character, 
and from a simple origin, adapted to the rude ideas of 
an early race, to have gradually assumed an astronomi- 
cal character. Thus, according to the legend, the in- 
fant Jove was nurtured by the milk of the goat, while 
the wild-bees deposited their honey on his lips. We 
have here the milk and the honey that play so conspic- 
uous a part in Oriental imagery, as typifying the highest 
degree of human felicity and abundance, and, there- 


- fore, well worthy to be the food of an infant deity ap- 


pearing in human form. From the milk and honey, 
moreover, of early fable, come the ambrosia and nec- 
tar. of a later age, since nectar was regarded as a quin- 


_tessence of honey, and ambrosia as an extract from the 
purest milk. (Béttiger, Amalihea, vol. 1, p. 22.) 


The early legend goes on to state, that the infant Jove, 
when playing with his four-footed foster parent, acci- 
dentally broke off one of her horns. This was made 
at first to serve as a drinking cup, and thus recalls the 


- custom of a primitive age, when the horns of animals 
were generally employed for this purpose; the horn- 


cup appearing as well in the earliest symposia and the 
Bacchanalian orgies of the Greeks, as in the legends 
of the Scandinavian Edda and in the halls of Odin. 
With the progress of ideas, a new feature was added 
‘to the fable. The horn of Amalthwa is no longer a 
mere cup. This use has ended, and Jupiter now or- 
dains, that itshall be ever full to overflowing with what- 
-ever its possessor shall wish. (Apostolius, Cent., 2, 
86, p. 30.—Compare Fischer, ad Palephat., 46, p. 
179.) Hence arose the beautiful fiction of the horn 
‘of plenty, the Cornu Copia, one of the happiest and 
most prolific allegories of the plastic art. Jove was 
_said, in this later version of the fable, to have broken 
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ers, and teeming productions of earth, and to have given 
it to anymph, Adrastea, who had charge, with others, 
of his earlier years.—A change had also been made in 
another part of the primitive lerend. The goat Amal- 
thea, though so kind to the infant deity, and thongh 
all white and beautiful of form, was said, nevertheless, 
to have had a look so fearful and terror-inspiring, that 
the Titans, unable to endure it, entreated the earth to 
hide the animal from view. (Hratosthenes, Cataster., 
13, p. 10, segq., ed. Schaub. Hygin., Poet. Astron., 
2,13.) We have here a clew to the origin of the whole 
fable. The ancient navigators had observed that the 
constellations of the She-Goat and the Kids (Capella 
and Hedi) brought stormy and rainy weather, and they 
were therefore regarded as inauspicious for mariners 
and dangerous for ships. (Arat. Phen., 156, seqg.— 
Schol. ad Arat., p. 46, ed. Buhle-—Voss., ad Virg., 
Georg., 1,205.) Hence probably the name aif was ap- 
plied to the constellation of the She-Goat, in its primi- 
tive meaning of a tempest, a primitive meaning which 
afterward disappeared: from use, while the secondary 
one of a she-goat usurped its place. (Buttmann, ad 
Ideler, Sternnamen, p. 309.) With this earlier mean- 
ing of at is connected that of aiyic, ‘a storm” or ‘tem- 
pest,” subsequently indicative of the A‘gis of Jupiter, 
which he was believed to wield amid the warfare of 
the elements. From all this arose the early legend. 
The bright stars in the constellation of Capella become 
the fair, white she-goat Amalthewa. The storms and 
clouds which the constellation brings with it, become 
the fear-inspiring look on the part of the animal, and, 
by the rude simplicity of early times, the she-goat is 
made the foster-parent of Jove. (Compare Hock, Cre- 
ta, vol. 1, p. 177, seqqg.—Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 2, 
p- 424, seqg.)—II. A daughter of Melisseus, king of 
Crete. She and her sister Melissa had charge of the 
infant Jupiter, and fed him with goat’s milk and honey. 
This is merely a later version of the early fable men- 
tioned under Amalthea I. The she-goat and bees are 
now two females. (Dzod. Sic., 5, 70.—Compare Bot- 
tiger, Amalthea, vol. 1, p. 24.)—III. A sibylof Cume, 
called also Hierophile and Demophile. She is sup- 
posed to be the same who brought nine books of proph- 
ecies to Tarquin, king of Rome. (Vid. Sibylle.) — 
AMALTHEUM, a gymnasium, or, rather, gymnasium 
and study combined, which Atticus had arranged in 
his villa in Epirus. It was replete with all that could 
amuse or instruct, and here, too, were placed the statues — 
of all the illustrious men by whom the glory of the Ro- _ 
man state had been advanced to its proud elevation, — 
just as Jupiter had been nurtured by the goat Amal- 
thea. Hence its name Amaltheum (’AyaAJdeiov). — 
(Cic., Ep. ad Att., 1, 16.—Compare Ernesti, Clav. 
Cic., Ind. Greco-Lat.)—Cicero appears to have had 
something of the kind in his villa at Arpinum, and 
which he calls his Amalth@a, in the singular (fem.). 
(Ep. ad Att., 2, 1.). : 
Aminus, I. a continuation of the chain of Mount 
Taurus, stretching to the north as far as Melitene and 
the Euphrates. It is situate at the eastern extremity 4 
of the Mediterranean, near the Gulf of Issus, and sep- { 
arates Cilicia from Syria. The defile or pass*in these 
mountains was called Portus Amanicus, or Pyle Sy 


: as 


Its valleys and recesses were inhabited by wild 
and fierce tribes, who lived chiefly by plundering their 
neighbours, though they boasted of their freedom un- 
der the sonorous name of Eleuthero-Cilices, or Free 
Cilicians.: The modern name of the chain is, accord- 
ing to Mannert, Almadag ; but, according to D’An- 
ville, Al-Lukan. (Strab., 521.—Lucan, 8, 244.—Cic., 
Ep. ad Att., 5, 20.—Plin., 5, 27.)—II. A deity wor- 
shipped in Pontus and Cappadocia, and also called 
Omanus and Anandatus. (Compare Tschucke, ad 
Strab., 11, p. 512, ed. Casaub.—vol. 4, p- 478.) Bo-- 
chart identifies him with the sun (Geogr. Sacr., p. 
277), and others with the Persian Hom, a type of the 
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same luminary. (Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 2, p. 164.) 
Mount Amanus thus becomes the mountain of the sun, 
even as Lebanon appears in the Phenician Cosmog- 
ony of Sanchoniathon, 
Amaricus, a son of Cynaras, king of Cyprus, who, 
having fallen and broken a vase of perfumes which he 
was carrying, pined away, being either overpowered by 
the strong fragrance, or struck with grief at the loss 
he had sustained. The gods, out of compassion, chan- 
ged him into the amaracus, or sweet-marjoram. Ser- 
vius (ad Virg., Ain., 1,693), gives a somewhat differ- 
ent account, and makes Amaracus, not a son, but an 
' attendant, of the king’s. As regards the plant amara- 
cus itself, and its identity with the oduwvyov of the 
Greeks, consult Fée, Flore de Virgile, p. clxxxv. 
Amaro, a nation of Asia. Ptolemy (5, 13) places 
them in the greater Armenia, on the borders of Me- 
dia; Nearchus, Pliny (6,17), and Strabo, in the mount- 
ains of Elymais, in Persia. Others assion Margiana 
as the country in which they lived. It is possible 
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dence and energy. Under his reign Egypt enjoyed 
for many years uninterrupted prosperity. ‘To prevent 
those offences which an idle and overflowing popula- 
tion might commit, he ordained that every one of his 
subjects should yearly give an account, to the ruler of 
the nome or district in which he resided, of the means 
of subsistence which he enjoyed, and the manner in 
which he lived. He showed also an enlightened spirit 
in the permission which he granted to strangers, and 
particularly to the Greeks, to visit Egypt; he gave 
them settlements along his coasts, and permitted them 
to erect temples there for the performance of their na- 
tional worship. Solon was one of those who visited 
Egypt during the reign of this prince. Amasis es- 
poused a Grecian female, a native of Cyrene : he dis- 
played his attachment to the Greeks in various ways, 
and contributed liberally, not only to the rebuilding of 
the temple at Delphi, but to the improvement and em- 
bellishment of many cities and temples of Greece. In 
his own country he constructed numerous magnificent 


that there were several tribes of this same name | works, in the massy and gigantic style so peculiar to 


spread over different countries, or perhaps several colo- 
nies of this people. Vossius thinks that all robbers 
and fugitives inhabiting the mountains were called 
Amardi by the Persians. (Voss., ad Pomp. Mel. B., 
5.—Compare Pomp. Mel., French transl., vol. 1, p. 
202. 

ae the name of a female in Virgil’s ec- 
logues. Some commentators have supposed that the 
poet spoke of Rome under this fictitious appellation, 
but this supposition is a very improbable one. (Con- 
sult Heyne, ad Virg., Eclog., 1, 28, towards the con- 
clusion of the note.) 

AMARYNTHUS, a town of Eubcea, seven stadia from 
Fretria, celebrated for the temple and worship of Diana 
Amarynthia. (Strab., 448.—Liv., 35, 38.—Pausan., 
1, 31.) 

: Amasinus, a small river of Latium, crossing the 
Pontine Marshes, and falling into the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
now La Toppia. (Virg., Ain., 7, 685.) 

Amasta, or Amasia (’Aydoeca, by the later Greeks 

-'Ayuacia), a city of Pontus, on the river Iris, the ori- 

in of which isnot ascertained. It was the birthplace 

of Mithradates the Great and of Strabo the geogra- 

pher. Ata later period, when under the Roman sway, 

it became the capital of Pontus Galaticus (Hierocles, 

- p. 701), and bore upon its coins the title of Metropo- 

. wl Strabo (560) gives us a particular description of 

his native city. The modern Amasyah or Amassia 

is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient Amasea. 
(Mannert, 6, pt. 2, p. 461, segq.) 

Awists, I. a king of Egypt, of one of the earlier 

_ dynasties. He rendered himself odious to his subjects 

by his violent and tyrannical conduct, and, on the in- 

white of Egypt by Actisanes, king of A‘thiopia, the 

grea part of the inhabitants went over to the latter. 

Suchis the account given by Diodorus Siculus (1, 60), 

_ where many think we should read Amésis for Amasis. 

(Consult Steph. and Wesseling, ad Diod., l. c.) Jus- 

tin Martyr (Parenes., p. 10) makes him to have been 

the first Pharaoh of the 18th dynasty. Eusebius 

_ (Chron.) asserts that he was the same king during 

whose reign Jacob died. Olearius (ad Philostr., Vit. 

Apoll., 42) maintains that he was monarch of Egypt 

in the time of the Exodus. All is uncertainty respect- 

ing him.—IL. An Egyptian, who, from having been a 
common soldier, became king of Egypt. He succeed- 
ed in gaining the favour of king Apries, and was de- 
spatched by that monarch to quell a sedition which 
had broken out. As he was endeavouring to dissuade 
those who had revolted from the step they had taken, 
one of them came behind him and put a helmet on his 

__ head, saying that he put it on him to make him a king. 

Amasis was thereupon proclaimed king by the insur- 


Egypt. He subjected also the isle of Cyprus, and 
made it tributary to his crown. The prosperity of 
Amasis, however, was disturbed, at last, by the prep- 
arations which Cambyses, king of Persia, made to at- 
tack hiskingdom. The Persian monarch had demand- 
ed the daughter of Amasis in marriage ; but the father, 
knowing that Cambyses meant to make her, not his 
wife, but his concubine, endeavoured to deceive him 
by sending in her stead the daughter of Apries. The 
female herself disclosed the imposition to Cambyses, 
and the latter, in great wrath, resolved to march against 
Egypt. The defection of Phanes, moreover, an offi- 
cer among the Greek auxiliaries, who fled to Cam- 
byses on account of some dissatisfaction with Ama- 
sis, proved a serious injury to the Egyptian prince. 
The Greek informed Cambyses how he might pass the 
intervening deserts, and gave him also very important 
information respecting the kingdom he was about to 
invade. Amasis escaped by death the perils which 
threatened his country. He died B.C. 525, after a 
reign of 44 years, and the whole fury of the storm fell 
upon his son Psammeticus. Cambyses, however, de- 
termined not to be disappointed of his revenge, caused 
the body of the deceased monarch to be taken from 
the royal sepulchre at Sais; and, after having practised 
various indignities upon it, commanded it to be burned, 
an order equally revolting to the religious feelings of 
both the Persians and Egyptians. The story of Ama- 
sis and Polycrates is well known (wd. Polycrates), 
though the reason commonly assigned for the former’s 
refusing to continue the alliance is perhaps less worthy 
of credit than that given by Diodorus Siculus, 1, 15. 
(Herodot., 2, 162, segg.—Id., 3, 1, segq.) Athenzus 
(15, 25.—vol. 5, p. 479, ed. Schweigh.) informs. us, 
that Amasis first insinuated himself into the good 
graces of Apries by a chaplet of flowers which he pre- 
sented to him on his birthday. ‘The king, enchanted 
with the beauty of the chaplet, invited him to a feast 
which he gave on that occasion, and received him among 
the number of his friends. 

Amastris, I. a daughter of the brother of Darius 
Codomannus. Alexander intended giving her in mar- 
riage to Craterus, but, in the confusion and political 
changes which followed the death of the conqueror, — 
the plan, of course, fell to the ground, and she became 
the wife of Dionysius, tyrant of Heraclea in Pontus. 
(Memnon, c. 5.) Dionysius, at his death, left her as 
the guardian of his children, on account of the in- 
fluence she enjoyed among the Macedonians. She 
was subsequently married to Lysimachus, and, though 
some time after separated from him by reason of the 

olitical movements of the day, continued to enjoy 
figh consideration and respect. She founded a city at 


gents, and immediately marched against and defeated | this period, and called it after her name. She was mur- 
his former master, B.C. 569. He governed with pru- | dered by her own sons, who were punished by Lysima- 
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chus for the unnatural deed.—II. A city on the coast 
of Paphlagonia, near the mouth of the Parthenius, It 
was founded by Amastris, the niece of Darius Codo- 
mannus, and wife of Dionysius, tyrant of Heraclea, 
who gave her name to the new settlement. . The ear- 
lier town of Sesamus, mentioned by Homer (J1., 2, 
853), served for its citadel. It is praised as a beauti- 
ful city by both the younger Pliny (Hp., 10, 99) and 
the later ecclesiastical writers. (Compare Nicete 
Paph. Or., in S. Hyacint., 17.) Amastris, like Sinope, 
was built on a small peninsula, and had, in conse- 
quence, adouble harbour. (Strabo, 544.) The mod- 
erm name is Amastra. (Mannert, 6, pt. 3, p. 25.) 

Amara, the wife of King Latinus, and mother of 
Lavinia. She hung herself in despair, on finding that 
she could not prevent the marriage of her daughter 
with Auneas. (Virg., din., 12, 603.) 

Amituus (gen. untis), a city on the southern side 
of the island of Cyprus, and of great antiquity. Ado- 
nis was worshipped here as well as Venus. Sceylax 
affirms that the Amathusians were autochthonous (Per- 
ipl., p. 41); and it appears from Hesychius that they 
had a peculiar dialect (s. v. "ErOAai, Ku6da6da, Ma- 
Atxa). Amathus was celebrated as a favourite resi- 
dence of Venus. (Ain., 10, 51.—Catull., Ep., 36.) 
The goddess, as an author, who. wrote a history of 
Amathus, and is quoted by Hesychius (s. v. ’Adpdd:- 
To¢), reported, was represented with a beard. Ama- 
thus was the see of a Christian bishop under the By- 
zantine emperors. (Hierocl., p. 706.) Its ruins are 
to be seen near the little town of Limmeson or Lim- 
mesol, somewhat to the north of Cape Gatto. (Cra- 
mer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 377, seqq.) 

AmMAzOnzEs, a name given by the ancient writers to 
certain female warriors, and derived, according to the 
popular opinion, from a, priv., and pdaloc, “a female 
breast,” because it was believed, that they burned off 
the right breast in order to handle the bow more con- 
veniently. ‘The men among them were held in an in- 
ferior, and, as it were, servile condition, attending to all 
the employments which occupy the time and care of 


females in other nations, while the Amazons them- 


selves took charge of all things relating to government 
and warfare. (Diod. Sic., 2, 45.—Id., 3, 52.) The 
Greek writers speak of African and Aszatic Amazons. 
(Diod. Sic., l. c.) The Amazons of Africa were the 
more ancient, and were also the more remarkable for 
the number and splendour of their warlike achieve- 
ments. They dwelt in the western regions of Africa, 
occupying an island in a lake called Tritonis, and 
which was near the main ocean. Diodorus describes 
this island as beautiful and productive, and names it 
Hesperia. Under the guidance of a warlike queen, 
whom he calls Myrina, they conquered the people of 
Atlantis, their neighbours, traversed a large portion of 
Africa, established friendly relations with Horus, son 


- of Isis, then on the throne of Egypt, subdued Arabia, 


Syria, various parts of Asia Minor, and penetrated 
even into Thrace. After this long career of conquest 


_ they returned to Africa, and were annihilated by Her- 


cules. At this same time, too, the Lake Tritonis dis- 
appeared as such, and became part of the ocean, the 
intervening land having been swallowed up. (Diod. 
Sic,, 8, 54.)—The Amazons of Asia are described by 
the same writer (2,45) as having dwelt originally on 
the banks of the Thermodon in Pontus, and with this 
statement the ancient poets all agree. Herodotus 
also (9, 27) places the Amazons on this same river, 
and he affirms that it was from thence they advanced 
into Greece and invaded Attica." He likewise speaks 
of anexpedition undertaken by the Greeks against 


_ these warlike females, in which the latter were defeat- 


ed near the Thermodon and led away captive. A part 
of them, however, escaped to Scythia, and became the 
mothers of the Sauromate (4,110). The same his- 
itorian adds, that the Scythian term, which answered 
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to the Greek word ’Awdfwv, was Oiorpata, or “ man- 
slayer.”” We have here what are sometimes called the 
Scythian Amazons, making, in fact, a third class.—Di- 
odorus gives an account of the victories of the Asiatic 
Amazons, as he had done in the case of the African. 
He makes them to have conquered a large portion of 
Asia, extending their victorious arms from the regions 
beyond the Tanais (or Don) as far as Syria (2, 46). 
Other accounts tell of their invasion of Attica, in or- 
der to recover their queen Antiope, who had been car- 
ried off by Theseus (Plut., Vit. Thes., c. 26, seqq.) ; 
of their previous wars with Hercules ; and still more 
anciently of their contest with Bacchus. (Pausan., 
1, 15.—Id., 7, 2.—Plut., Quest. Gr., p. 541.—Justin, 
2,4.) They are also mentioned by Homer, who speaks 
of their wars with the kings of Phrygia (Jl., 3, 184), 
and of their defeat by Bellerophon (Z/., 6,186). They 
are said also to have been among the allies of the Tro- 
jans in the war with the Greeks, and their queen Pen- 
thesilea was slain by Achilles. (Hygin., fab., 112.— 
Dict. Crit., 4, 2, 3.—Tzetz., ad Lycophron, 999.— 
Diod. Sic., 2, 46.) They make their appearance again, 
in a later age, in the history of Alexander’s expedition . 
into Asia, and their queen Thalestris is said to have 
paid a visit to the victorious monarch, having come 
for that purpose from the vicinity of Hyrcania ; but 
Quintus Curtius, who gives us this information, deals, 
as usual, in the marvellous, and with his wonted igno- 
rance of geography, places the plains of Themiscyra, 
and the river ‘Thermodon which waters them, contigu- 
ous to the country of the Hyrcanians. (Q. Curt., 6, 5, 
25.—Compare Freinshem, ad loc.)—The Amazons are 
described as armed with bow and arrows, and as having 
also battle-axes and crescent shields (‘‘pelt@ lwnate.” 
—Vorg., Ain., 1, 490). Some writers, differing from 
Diodorus, as cited above, make the Amazons to have 
had no males among them, but to have merely visited, 
at stated times, the neighbouring communities, for the 
purpose of a temporary union and the obtaining of off- 
spring. ‘They farther state, that the female children 
thus born to them were carefully reared, after having the 
right breast seared with a red-hot iron, but that all the 
male ones were destroyed immediately after birth. 
Diodorus, however, informs us, in speaking of the 
Asiatic Amazons, that they merely mutilated (é77- 
povy) the legs and arms of the male children, in order 
to render them unfit for war. About the treatment of 
the male offspring among the African Amazons he is 
altogether silent.—Thus much for the Amazons, as 
they have been described or referred to by the ancient 
writers. Various explanations, as may well be sup- 
posed, have been given of this curious legend. Some 
see in it an old tradition, founded, in a measure, on 
historical truth, of a community of women, who ac- 
tually formed themselves into a regular state, after 
getting rid of, or subjugating their husbands. This is 
too improbable to need any serious refutation. R. P. 
Knight thinks that ‘the fable” of the Amazons (for so 
he terms it) ‘ arose from some symbolical composition 


of an androgynous character, and which sought to ex- 


press the blending of the two sexes into one shape ; 
the full, prominent form of the female breast being 
given on one side, and the flat form of the male o 

the other.” (Inquiry into the Symbol. Lang., &c., § 
50.—Class. Journ., vol. 23, p. 238.) Creuzer agrees 
with Knight in making the legend a religious one, but 
he sees in the story of the Amazons evident traces of 
some accounts that must have reached the early Greeks, 
respecting a female priesthood of a warlike character, 
connected with the worship of the great powers of na- 
ture, and on whom, as a part of that worship, either a 
periodical or perpetual continence was enjoined. The 
change of vestments and of characters, so common 
in this same class of Asiatic religions, was indicated, — 
according to this same writer, by the removal of one 
of the breasts. The Amazons, therefore, according 
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to this explanation, will be a band of -warlike priest- 
esses or Hierodule, who, in renouncing maternity, and 
in giving themselves up to martial exercises, sought 
to imitate the periodical sterility of the great powers 
of light, the sun and moon, and the combats in which 
these were from time to time engaged, against the 
gloomy energies of night and winter. (Creuzer, Sym- 
bolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 2, p. 90, segg.)—That the 
legend of the Amazons rests on a religious basis, we 
readily admit, but that any Amazons ever existed, 
even as warlike priestesses, we do not at all believe. 
The first source of error respecting them is the ety- 
mology commonly assigned to the name. ‘To derive 
this from the negative a and pdfoc, and to make 
it indicate the loss of one of the breasts, is, we think, 
altogether erroneous. If a Greek derivation is to be 
assigned to the term Amazon, it is far more correct to 
deduce the word from the intensive a, and pdfoc, and 
to regard it as denoting, not the absence of one breast, 
but the presence of many. The name ’ApudCwv 
(Amazon) then becomes equivalent to the Greek 
TloAwudoroc (Polymastus) and the Latin Multimam- 
mia, both of which epithets are applied by the ancient 
mythologists to the Ephesian Diana, with her numer- 
ous breasts, as typifying the great mother and nurse 
of all created beings. It is curious to connect with 
this the well-known tradition, that the Amazons found- 
ed the city of Ephesus, and at a remote period sacri- 
ficed to the goddess there. (Callim., H. in Dian., 
238.—Dionys. Perieg., 828.) But how does the 
view which we have just taken of the erroneous nature 
of the common etymology, in the case of the name 
Amazon, harmonize with the remains of ancient sculp- 
ture? In the most satisfactory manner. No monu- 
ment of antiquity represents the Amazons with a mu- 
tilated bosom, but, wherever their figures are given, 
they have both breasts fully and plainly developed. 
Thus, for example, the Amazons on the Phigaleian 
frieze have both breasts entire, one being generally ex- 
posed, while the other is concealed by drapery, but 
still in the latter the roundness of form is very percept- 
ible. Both breasts appear also in the fine figure of 
the Amazon belonging to the Lansdowne collection ; 
and so again in the basso-relievo described by Winckel- 
mann in his Monuwmenti Ineditt. ‘The authorities, in- 
deed, on this head are altogether incontrovertible. 
(Winckelmann, Gesch. der Kunst des Alterthums, vol. 
2, p. 181.—Id., Mon. Ined., pt. 2, c. 18, p. 184.— 
Miller, Archaologie der Kunst, p. 5380.—Elgin and 
Phigaleian Marbles, vol. 2, p. 179.—Heyne, ad Apol- 
lod., 2, 5,9.) The first Greek writer that made men- 
tion of females who removed their right breast was 
Hippocrates (Ilepi dépwv, x. 7. 2.,§ 43). His remarks, 
however, were meant to apply merely to the females 
of the Sauromate, a Scythian tribe; but subsequent 
writers made them extend to the fabled race of the 
Amazons.—It appears to us, then, from a careful ex- 
amination of the subject, that the term Amazon origi- 
nally indicated, neither a warlike female, nor a race of 
such females, but was merely an epithet applied to the 
Ephesian Diana, the great parent and source of nur- 
ture, and was intended to express the most striking 
of her attributes. The victories and conquests of the 
Amazonian race are nothing more, then, than a figura- 
tive allusion to the spread of her worship over a large 
portion of the globe, and the contests with Bacchus, 
Hercules, and Theseus refer in reality to the struggles 
of this worship with other rival systems of faith, for 
Bacchus, Hercules, and Theseus are nothing more 
than mythic types of three different forms of belief. 
Hence we see why the conflict of the Amazons with 


Theseus, who was nothing more than the symbol of | 


the establishment of the Ionic worship, became a most 
appropriate ornament for the frieze of the Parthenon, 
- the temple of the great national goddess Minerva. It 
was, in fact. a delineation of the downfall of a rival sys- 
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tem of belief.—Before we conclude, it may not be 
amiss to examine more closely into the etymology of 
the term Amazon. We have. thus far regarded the 
word as of Grecian origin. What if, after all, it be 
of Oriental birth, and have reference to the far-famed 
Asi of Oriental and Scandinavian mythology ? © Sal- 
verte sees in them a class of female divinities, the 
spouses of the Asz, and he traces the first part of the 
name to the Pehlvi am, denoting “a mother,” or “a 
female” generally. (Essai sur les Noms, &c., vol. 2, 
p. 178.) Ritter also detects in the name an allusion 
to the Asz (Vorhalle, p. 465, seqq.) ; and, in connex- 
ion with this view of the subject, we may state that 
the name of Asza (the land of the Asz) was first given 
toa small district near the Cayster, and in the very vi- 
cinity of Ephesus, the city which the Amazons had 
founded. Ephesus, moreover, first bore, it is said, the 
name of Smyrna, an appellation afterward bestowed 
on the city of Smyrna, which was founded by an Ephe- 
sian colony. This term Smyrna is said to have been 
originally the name of an Amazonian leader. Would 
it be too fanciful to deduce it from Asa-Myrina, and 
thus blend together the name of the African Amazon 
Myrina with the sacred appellation of the Asi? 

AmAzontus, a surname of Apollo at Pyrrhicus, in La- 
conia, from the protection he is said to have afforded 
to the inhabitants when attacked by the Amazons. 
(Pausan., 3, 25.) 

AmBarri, a people of Gallia Celtica, situate be- 
tween the Audui and Allobroges, along either bank of 
the Arar or Saéne. Following D’Anville’s authority, 
we would place them in the present Department de 
Ain. Livy enumerates them among the Gallic tribes 
that crossed the Alps in the time of Tarquinius Pris- 
cus. (Liv., 5, 34.—Cas., B. G., 1,11, et 14.) 

AMBARVALIA, sacred rites in honour of Ceres, pre- 
vious to the commencement of reaping, which were 
called sacra ambarvalia, because the victim was 
carried around the fields (arva ambiebat.— Vid. Ar- 
vales). 

AmBt4nt, a people of Gallia Belgica, whose capital 
was Samarobriva, afterward called Ambiani or Ambi- 
anum, now Amiens. ‘Their territory corresponds to 
what is now the Department de la Somme. (Ces., B. 
G., 2, 4.—Id. 1b.,7, 75.) 

AmpiaTinus Vicus, a village of Germany, where 
the Emperor Caligula was born. It was situate be- 
tween Confluentes and Baudobriga, and is supposed 
by some to be now Capelle, on the Rhine, by others 
Konigstuhl. Mannert, without fixing the modern site, 
thinks it lay on the Moselle. (Geogr., 2, p. 210.— 
Sueton., Vit. Calig., 8.) 

AmpigAtus, a king of the Celte, in the time of 
Tarquinius Priscus. According to the account given 
by Livy (5, 34), he sent his two nephews, Sigovesus 
and Bellovesus, in quest of new settlements, with the 
view of diminishing the overflowing numbers at home, 
The two chieftains drew lots respecting their course, 
and Sigovesus obtained the route that led towards the 
Hercynian forest, Bellovesus the road to Italy. What 
is here stated, however, appears to be a mere fable, 
owing its origin to the simultaneous emigrations of 
two hordes of Gallic warriors. (Compare Thierry, 
Histoire des Gaulois, vol. 1, p. 39.) 

Ampidrix, a king of one half of the Eburones in 
Gaul, Cativolcus being king of the other half. He 
was an inveterate foe to the Romans, and after in- 
flicting several serious losses upon, narrowly escaped 
the pursuit of, Cesar’s men, on being defeated by that 
commander. (Cas., B. G., 5,24, et 26.—Id., 6, 30.) 

Ampivaritr and Amprvaret (for we have, in the 
Greek Paraphrase of Cesar, b. 7, c. 75, ’Aubsbapérov, 
and at c. 90, ’Aubcbapyrwy), a Gallic tribe, ranked 

Hidui, whence Glareanus 
and Ciacconius suspect them to be the same with 
the Ambarri. Almost all the MSS. of Cesar call them 
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Ambluareti. The ancient geographical writers are 
silent respecting them. ; 

Ambivariti, a tribe of Gallia Belgica, a short dis- 
tance beyond the Mosa or Meuse. (Ces., B. G., 4,9.) 

Ampracia, a celebrated city of Epirus, the capital 
of the country, and the royal residence of Pyrrhus 
and his descendants. It was situate on the banks of 
the Aracthus or Arethon, a short distance from the 
waters of the Ambracian Gulf. The founders of the 

lace were said to have been a colony of Corinthians, 
freaded by Tolgus or Torgus, 650 B.C., who was 
either the brother or the son of Cypselus, chief of 
Corinth. (Strabo, 325.—Scymn., Ch., v. 452.) It 
early acquired some maritime celebrity, by reason of 
its advantageous position, and was a powerful and _in- 
dependent city towards the commencement of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, in which it espoused the cause of Co- 
rinth and Sparta. At a later period we find its in- 
dependence threatened by Philip, who seems to have 
entertained the project of annexing it to the dominions 
of his brother-in-law, Alexander, king of the Molos- 
sians. (Demosth., Phil., 3, 85.) Whether it actually 
fell into the possession of that monarch is uncertain, 
but there can be no doubt of its having been in the 
occupation of Philip, since Diodorus Siculus (17, 3) 
asserts, that the Ambraciots, on the accession of Alex- 
ander the Great to the throne, ejected the Macedonian 
garrison stationed in their city. _Ambracia, however, 
did not long enjoy the freedom which it thus regained, 
for, having fallen into the hands of Pyrrhus, we are 
told that it was selected by that prince as his usual 
place of residence. (Strabo, 325.—Liwv., 38, 9.) 
Ovid (Ibis, y. 306) seems to imply that he was inter- 
red there. Many years after, being under the domin- 
ion of the Etohans, who were at that time involved 
in hostilities with the Romans, this city sustained a 
siege against the latter, almost unequalled in the an- 
nals of ancient warfare for the gallantry and perseve- 
rance displayed in defence of the place. (Polyb., frag., 
22, 13.) Ambracia, at last, opened its gates to the 
foe, on a truce being concluded, and was stripped by 
the Roman consul, M. Fulvius Nobilior, of all the 
statues and pictures with which it had been so richly 
adorned by Pyrrhus. From this time Ambracia began 
to sink into a state of insignificance, and Augustus, 
by transferring its inhabitants to Nicopolis, completed 
its desolation. (Strabo, 325.—Pausan., 5, 23.) In 
regard to the topography of this ancient city, most 
travellers and antiquaries are of opinion, that it must 
have stood near the town of Arta, which now gives 
its name to the gulf. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 
1, p. 145, seqq.) 

Ampracius Sinus, a gulf of the Ionian Sea, be- 
tween Epirus and Acarnania. Scylax (Peripl., p. 18) 
calls it the Bay of Anactorium, and observes, that the 
distance from its mouth to the farthest extremity was 
one hundred and twenty stadia, while the entrance was 
scarcely four stadia broad. Strabo (325) makes the 
whole circuit three hundred stadia. (Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 153.) 

Ampronzs, a Gallic horde, who invaded the Roman 
territories along with the Teutones and Cimbri, and 
were defeated with great slaughter by Marius. The 
name is thought to mean, ‘dwellers on the Rhone” 
(Amb-rones). So Ambidravii, ‘dwellers on the 
Draave;” Sigambri, “dwellers on the Sieg,” &c. 
(Compare Pfister, Gesch. der Teutschen, vol. 1, p. 
35.) 


Amprosia, the celestial food on which the gods 
were supposed to subsist, and to which, along with 
nectar, they were believed to owe their immortality. 
The name is derived from du6poroc, “ immortal.” 
(Compare Heyne, Excurs. 9, ad Il.,1.—Id., Obs. ad 
Hom., Il., 1, 190). on isa ei resemblance 
between the Grecian and Hindoo mythology in this 
respect. The Amrita, or water of life, recalls imme- 
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diately to mind the Ambrosia of Olympus. * (Compare 
Hom., Od., 1, 359, where ambrosia and nectar appear 
to be used as synonymous terms.—Heyne, Excurs. 
9, ad TIl., 1, and consult the remarks of Buttmann in 
his Lerilogus, s.v. ’Ayb6poctoc, &c.) ° 
Amsrosius, bishop of Milan in the fourth century, 
and one of the latest and most distinguished of what 
are denominated the Fathers of the Christian Church. 
He was born at Arelate (Arles), then the metropolis 
of Gallia Narbonensis, according to some authorities 
A.D. 333, according to others, 340. His father was 
the emperor’s lieutenant in that district, and, after his 
death, Ambrose, who was the youngest of three chil- 
dren, returned with the widow and family to Rome. 
Here, under the instructions of his mother and his 
sister Marcellina, who had yowed virginity, he received 
a highly religious education, and that bias in favour of 
Catholic orthodoxy by which he was subsequently so 
much distinguished. Having studied law, he pleaded 
causes in the court of the pretorian prefect, and was 
in due time appointed proconsul of Liguria. He 
thereupon took up his residence at Milan, where a 
circumstance occurred which produced a sudden change 
in his fortunes, and transformed him from a civil goy- 
ernor into a bishop. Auxentius, bishop of Milan, the 
Arian leader in the west, died, and left that see va- 
cant, when a warm contest for the succession ensued 
between the Arians and Catholics. In the midst of a 
tumultuous dispute, Ambrose appeared in the midst 
of the assembly, and exhorted them to conduct the 
election peaceably. At the conclusion of his address, 
a child in the crowd exclaimed, ‘‘ Ambrose is bishop !”” 
and, whether accidentally or by management, the re- 
sult throws a curious light upon the nature of the 
times ; for the superstitious multitude, regarding the 
exclamation as a providential and miraculous sugges- 
tion, by general acclamation declared Ambrose to be 
elected. After various attempts to decline the epis- 
copal office, Ambrose at length entered upon the dis- 
charge of its duties, and rendered himself conspicuous 
by his decided and unremitting opposition to the tenets 
of Arianism. 'To his zealous endeavours also was 
owing the failure of the attempt made by the remains 
of a pagan party to re-establish the worship of pagan- 
ism. ‘The strength and ability of Ambrose were such, 
that, although opposed to him on ecclesiastical points, 
Valentinian and his mother respected his talents, and 
in moments of political exigency required his assist- 
ance. ‘The most conspicuous act on the part of Am- 
brose was his treatment of Theodosius for the mas- 
sacre at Thessalonica. ‘The emperor was consigned 
to a retirement of eight months, and not absolved even 
then until he had signed an edict, which ordained that 
an interval of thirty days should pass before any sen- 
tence of death, or even of confiscation, should be 
executed. After having paid the funeral honours to 
Theodosius, who died soon after obtaining peaceable 
possession of the entire Roman empire, the bishop 
departed from this world with a composure worthy of 
his firm character, in the year 397. It is evident, that 
Ambrose was one of those men of great energy of 
mind, and temperament, who, in the adoption of a 
theory or a party, hold no middle course, but act with 
determination towards the fulfilment of their purposes, 
Regarded within their own circles, there is generally 
something in such characters to admire ; and, beyond 
that, as certainly much to condemn. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that men resembling Ambrose effected 
much to advance the Roman Catholic Church to the 
power to which it afterward attained, and, by necessary _ 
sequence, to the abuse of it which produced the Ref- 
ormation. The writings of this father are numerous, 
and the great object of almost all of them was to 
maintain the faith and discipline of the Catholic 
Church, while some of them are written to recommend 
celibacy as the summit of Christian perfection. His 
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best work is “ De Offciis,” intended to explain the 

duties of Christian ministers.” The most accurate 

edition of his works is that of the Benedictines, Paris, 

2 vols. fol., 1682-90. (Gorton’s Biogr. Dict., vol. 1, 

. 67.) 

p Ampryssus, a city of Phocis, said to have been 
founded by the hero Ambryssus, situate between two 
chains of mountains, west of Lebedwa, and north- 
west of Anticyra. It was destroyed by the Amphic- 
tyons, but rebuilt and fortified by the Thebans before 
the battle of Cheronwa. (Pausan., 10, 3, and 36.) 
Its ruins were first discovered by Chandler, near the 
village of Dystomo. (Cramer's Ancient Greece, vol. 
2, p. 159.) 

Ampusaia, female minstrels, of Syrian origin, who 
exercised their vocation at Rome, and were also of 
dissolute lives. (Acron, ad Horat., Serm., 1, 2, 1.— 
Nork, Etymol. Handworterbuch, vol. 1, p. 45, seq.) 
The name is supposed to be derived from the Syriac 
abub or anbub, ‘a flute.” 

AmsBuULt, a surname of Castor and Pollux, in Sparta, 
and also of Jupiter and Minerva. ‘They were so 
named, it is said, from du6oA, delay, because it was 
thought that they could delay the approach:of death. 
Some, on the other hand, consider the term in ques- 
tion to be of Latin origin, and derived from ambulare. 
(Compare the remarks of Vollmer, Worterb. der My- 
thol., s. v.) 

Amiiins, a river of the lower world, according to 
Plato, whose waters no vessel could contain: Tov 
"AuéAnra rorauov, ob Td bdup dyyeiov obdéy oréyety. 
(De Rep., 10, vol. 7, p. 229, ed Bekk.) 

Amuninus, a river of Sicily, near Catania. It is 
now the Judicello. (Strabo, 360.—Ovid, Met., 15, 
279.) 

Ameria, one of the most considerable and ancient 
cities of Umbria. It lay south of Tuder, and in the 
vicinity of the Tiber. According to Cato, who is 
quoted by Pliny (3, 14), Ameria could boast of an 
origin greatly anterior to that of Rome, having been 
founded, it is said, 964 years before the war with 
Perseus, or 1045 years before the Christian era. Ci- 
cere, in his defence of the celebrated Roscius, who 
was a native of Ameria, has frequent occasion to speak 
of this town. From him we learn its municipal rank, 
and from Frontinus, that it became a colony under 
Augustus. (Compare Strabo, 228.—Iestus, s. v. 
Ameria.) The small episcopal town of Amelia now 
represents this ancient city. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 1, p. 273.) 

Amestritus, a town of Sicily, near the Halesus. 
The Romans besieged it for seven months when in 
the hands of the Carthaginians, but without success. 
Tt was taken, however, after a third siege, and razed 
to the ground, the surviving inhabitants being sold as 
slaves. Steph. Byz. calls the place Amestratus; Di- 
odorus Siculus, Mystratwm; and Polybius, Myttistra- 
tum. (Diod. Sic., 23, ecl. 9.—Polyb., 1, 24.) It is 
now Mistretta, in the Val. de Demona. 

Amusrris, queen of Persia, and wife to Xerxes. 
Having discovered an intrigue between her husband 
and Artaynta, and imputing all the blame solely to the 
mother of the latter, she requested her from the king 
at a royal festival; and, when she had her in her 
power, cut off her breasts, nose, ears, lips, and tongue, 
and sent her home in this shocking condition. She 
also, on another occasion, sacrificed fourteen Persian 
children of noble birth, “to propitiate,” says Herodo- 
tus, ‘‘the deity who is said to dwell beneath the 
earth.” (Herodot., 9, 110, segg.—Id., 7, 114.) 

Amipa, a city of Mesopotamia, taken and destroy- 
ed by Sapor, king of Persia. It was repeopled by the 
‘inhabitants of Nisibi 
Persians, and by a new 
It was called also Const: 
stantius. Its ancient 
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stones, have caused it to be termed by the Turks 
Kara- Amid, (“black Amid”), although it is morecom- 
monly denominated Diar-Bekir, from the name of its 
district. (Ammian. Marcell., 18, 22.—Procop., de 
Bell. Pers., 1, 8.—Salmas., Exercit. Plin., p. 488.) 

Amitoar. Vid. Hamilcar. 

Amini, a people of Campania, mentioned by Ma- 
crobius (Sat., 2, 16) as having occupied the spot, 
where was afterward the Falernus Ager. “Phe Amin- 
ean wine is thought to have derived its name from 
them, (Consult, however, the remarks of Heyne, ad 
Virg., Georg., 2,97, Var. Lect.) The more correct. 
Opinion appears to be, that the Aminean wine was so 
called, because made from a grape transplanted into 
Italy from Aminawum, a place in Thessaly. Macro- 
bius, however, asserts, that the Falernian wine was 
more anciently called Aminean. (Compare Heyne, 
ad Virg., Georg., 2, 97.) 

Amisinus sinus,-a gulf of the Euxine, east of the 
mouth of the Halys, on the coast of Pontus, so called 
from the town of Amisus. 

Amst, now the Ems, a river of Germany, falling 
into the German Ocean. Strabo (201) calls it Ama- 
sia (‘Auaoia), and’Pliny (4, 14) Amasis. 

Amtsus, a city of Pontus, on the coast of the Eux- 
ine, northwest from the mouth of the Iris. It was 
founded by a colony of Milesians, was the largest city 
in Pontus next to Sinope, and was made by Pharnaces 
the metropolis of his kingdom. It is now called Sam- 
soun. (Strabo, 547.—Polyb., Exc. de legat., 55.— 
Mannert, 6, pt. 2, p. 448, seqq.) 

AmITERNUM, a city in the territory of the Sabines, 
the birthplace of Sallust the historian. It was situate 
a short distance below the southern boundary of the 
Pratutii, and its ruins are to be seen near S. Vittorino, 
a few miles to the north of Aquila. From Livy (10, 
39) we learn, that this town, having fallen into the 
hands of the Samnites, was recovered by the consul 
Sp. Carvilius (A.U.C. 459). Under the Romans it 
became successively a prefectwra and a colony, as we 
are informed by Frontinus and several inscriptions. 
(Romanelli, vol. 3, p. 330.) In Ptolemy's time, Am- 
iternum seems to have been included among the cities 
of the Vestini. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 1, p. 
319.) : 

Ammiinus. Vid. Marcellinus. 

Ammocuostus, a promontory of Cyprus, whence by 
corruption comes the modern name Mamagosta, or, 
more properly, Amgoste: now the principal place in the 
island. (Ptol.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 381.) 

Ammon, or Hammon, a name given to Jupiter, as 
worshipped in Libya. When Bacchus was conquering 
Africa, he is said to have come with his army to a spot 
called, from the vast quantity of sand lying around, by 
the name of Hammodes (‘Apjiodye, 1. e., sandy, from 
ditoc, ‘ sand,” and eldoc, “ aspect” or “ appearance”). 
Here his forces were in great danger of perishing from 
want of water, when a ram on a sudden appeared, and 
guided them to a verdant spot, or oasis, in the midst 
of the desert. When they reached this place, the ram 
disappeared, and they found an abundant supply of 
water. Bacchus, therefore, out of gratitude, erect- 
ed on the spot a temple to Jupiter, giving him, at the 
same time, the surname of Ammon or Hammon, from 
the Greek duoc or dupoc, sand,” in allusion to the 
circumstances connected with his appearance ;_and the 
statue of the deity had the head and horns of a ram. 
(Hygin., Poet. Astron., 2, 20.) According to an- 
other version of the fable, Bacchus, in his extremity, 
a to Jupiter for aid, and the Cie ety under 
the form of a ram, indicated the place of the fountain 
with his foot, the water, before unseen, immediately 
bubbling up through the sand.—The spot to which the 
fable points is the Oasis of Ammon (vid. Oasis), and 
the fountain is the famous Fons Solis, or fountain of 
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tepid at dawn, cool as the day advanced, very cool at 
noon, diminishing in coolness as the day declined, warm 
at sunset, and boiling hot at midmght. Here also was 
the celebrated oracle of Ammon, which Alexander the 
Great visited, in order to obtain an answer respecting 
the divinity of his origin. An account of the expedi- 
tion is given by Plutarch (Vit. Alez., c. 26), and, as may 
well be expected, the answer of the oracle was alto- 
gether acceptable to the royal visitant, though the 
credit previously attached to its answers was seriously 
impaired by the gross flattery which it had on this oc- 
casion displayed. The temple of Ammon, like that of 
Delphi, was famed for its treasures, the varied offer- 
ings of the pious; and these, in the time of the Per- 
sian invasion of Egypt, excited so far the cupidity of 
Cambyses as to induce him to send a large body of 
forces across the desert to seize upon the place. The 
expedition, however, proved a signal failure ; no ac- 
counts of it were ever received, and it is probable, 
therefore, that the Persian troops were purposely mis- 
led on their route by the Egyptian guides, and that all 
perished in the desert. (Vid. Cambyses.)—Herodotus 
(2, 54, seqq.) gives us two accounts respecting the or- 
igin of the temple of Ammon. One, which he heard 
from the priests of Jupiter in Thebes, stated, that two 
priestesses had been carried off by some Phcenicians 
from Thebes, and that one of them had been conveyed 
to Libya and there sold as a slave, and the other to 
Greece. These two females, according to them, had 
founded oracles in each of these countries. Accord- 
ing to the other story, which he heard from the priest- 
esses at Dodona, two black pigeons had flown 
from Thebes in Egypt; one of these had passed 
into Libya, the other had come to Dodona in Greece, 
and both had spoken with a human yoice, and di- 
rected the establishment of oracles in each of these 
places.—Thus much for the ordinary narrative. Am- 
mon, says Plutarch (de Is. et Os.,p.354), is the Egyp- 
tian name for Jupiter. This god was particularly wor- 
shipped at Thebes, called in the sacred books Hammon- 
no, ‘the possession of Hammon,” and in the Septua- 
gint version (Ezek.,c.20) the city of Ammon. Jablon- 
ski derives the word Ammon from Am-oein, “shining.” 
According, however, to Champollion the younger, the 
term in question (Amon or Amen) denoted, in the 
Egyptian language, ‘“secret,” “concealed,” or “he 
who reveals his secret powers.” It is sometimes also, 
as the same writer informs us, united with the word 
Kneph, another appellation of the Supreme Being, and 
from this results the compound Amenebis (Amen-Neb) 
which is found on a Greek inscription in the greater 
Oasis. (Letronne, Rech. sur ?Egyp., p. 237, seqq.) 
The Greek etymology of the name Ammon, from duj0¢ 
or Waypoc, “sand,” is fanciful and visionary, and only 
affords another proof of the constant habit in which that 
nation indulged, of referring so many things to them- 
selves, with which they had not, in truth, the slightest 
connexion. Fromall that has been said by the ancient 
writers, it would appear very clearly, that the allusion 
in the legend of Ammon is an astronomical one. This 
is very apparent from the story told by Herodotus (2, 
42), and which he received from the priests of Thebes. 
According to this narrative, Hercules was very desi- 
rous of seeing Jupiter, whereas the god was unwilling 
to be seen; until, at last, Jupiter, yielding to his im- 
portunity, contrived the following artifice. Having 
separated the head from the body of a ram, and flayed 
the whole carcass, he put on the skin with the wool, 
and in that form showed himself to Hercules. Now, 
if Hercules denote the sun, and aries the first sign of 
the zodiac, the whole may be an allegory illustrative 
of the opening of the year.—As regards the establish- 
ment of the oracle of Ammon, it may be observed, that 
the account respecting the two doves or pigeons, which 
is given by Herodotus, and has already been alluded to, 
‘came, as that historian informs us, from the priestess- 
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es of Dodona; whereas the priests of Thebes ascribed 
the origin of the oracles at Dodona and in the Oasis of 
Ammon to the two Egyptian females connected with 
the service of the temple at Thebes, and who had been 
carried away and sold into slavery by certain Pheni- 
cians. Herodotus, with no little plausibility, seeks to 
reconcile these two statements, by conjecturing that 
the Dodoneans gave the name of doves or pigeons 
to the females carried off, because they used a foreign 
tongue, and their speech resembled the chattering of 
birds; and the remark of the same Dodoneans, that the 
pigeons were of a black colour, he explains by the cir- 
cumstance of these females being, like the other Egyp- 
tians, of a dark complexion. It is very evident that 
we have here some allusion to Egyptian colonies, and 
to the influence which prophetic females would exer- 
cise in such colonies recently established. The only 
difficulty, however, is how to connect the Pelasgic shrine 
of Dodona with anything of an Egyptian character. 
(Consult the remarks of Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 4, p. 
151, and of Heeren, Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 486.)— 
Browne, an English traveller, discovered in 1792 the 
site of the temple of Ammon, ina fertile spot called 
the Oasis of Siwah, situated in the midst of deserts, 
five degrees nearly west of Cazro. In 1798, Horneman 
discovered the Fons Solis. Jn 1816 Belzoni visited 
the spot, and found the fountain situated in the midst 
of a beautiful grove of palms. He visited the fountain 
at noon, evening, midnight, and morning. He had un- 
fortunately no thermometer with him. But, judging 
from his feelings at those several periods, it might be 
100° at midnight, 80° in the morning early, and at 
noon about 40°. The truth appears to be, that no 
change takes place in the temperature of the water, but 
in that of the surrounding atmosphere ; for the well is 
deeply shaded, and about 60 feet deep. The account 
of Herodotus, who was never on the spot, is evidently 
incorrect. He must have misunderstood his informer. 
(Compare Rennell’s Geogr. of Herod., p. 593, seqq.) 

Ammonil, a people of Africa, occupying what is now 
the Oasis of Szwah. According to Herodotus (2, 42), 
the Ammonians were a colony of Egyptians and Athi- 
opians, speaking a language composed of words taken 
from both those nations.—The arable territory of the 
Oasis of Szwah is about six miles long and four broad. 
The chief plantation consists of date-trees ; there are 
also pomegranates, fig-trees, olives, apricots, and ba- 
nanas. A considerable quantity of a reddish-grained 
rice is cultivated here, being a different variety from 
that which is grown in the Egyptian Delta. It also 
produces wheat for the consumption of the inhabitants. 
Abundance of water, both fresh and salt, is found. 
The fresh-water springs are mostly warm, and are ac- 
cused of giving rise to dangerous fevers when used by 
strangers. The population of Siwah is capable of fur- 
nishing about 1500 armed men. (Malte-Brun, Geogr., 
vol. 4, p. 173, Am. ed.) or remarks on the celebra- 
ted Fons Solis, consult preceding article towards its 
close. 

Ammontus, I. the preceptor of Plutarch. He taught 
philosophy and mathematics at Delphi, and lived du- 
ring the first century of the Christian era, in the reign 
of Nero, to whom he acted as interpreter when that 
monarch visited the temple at Delphi. Plutarch makes 
frequent mention of him in his writings, and particu- 
larly in his treatise on the inscription of the Delphic 
temple.—II. Saccas, or Saccophorus (so called because 
in early life he had been a sack-bearer), a celebrated 
philosopher, who flourished about the beginning of the 
third century. He was born at Alexandrea, of Chris- 
tian parents, and was early instructed in the catechet- 
ical schools established in that city. Here, under the 
Christian preceptors, Athenagoras, Pantoenus, and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, he acquired a strong propen- 
sity towards philosophical studies, and became ex- 
ceedingly desirous of reconciling the different opinions 
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which at that time subsisted among philosophers, 
Porphyry (ap. Euseb., Hist. Ecc., 6, 19) relates, that 
Ammonits passed over to the legal establishment, that 
is, apostatized to the pagan religion. Eusebius (J. c., 
p. 221) and Jerome (De S. E., c. 55, p. 132), on the 
contrary, assert that Ammonius continued in the Chris- 
tian faith until the end of his life. But it is probable 
that these Christian fathers refer to another Ammoni- 
us, who, in the third century, wrote a Harmony of the 
Gospels, or to some other person of this name ; for 
they refer to the sacred books of Ammonius: whereas 
Ammonius Saccas, as his pupil Longinus attests, wrote 
nothing. (Compare Fabricius, Bibl. Gr., vol. 4, p, 
160, 172.) It is not easy, indeed, to account for the 
particulars related of this philosopher, but upon the 
supposition of his having renounced the Christian faith. 
According to Hierocles (De Fato, ap. Phot., Bibl., vol. 
2, p. 461, ed. Bekker), Ammonius was induced to 
adopt the plan of a distinct eclectic school, by a desire 
of putting an end to those contentions which had so 
long distracted the philosophical world. .Ammonius 
had many eminent followers and hearers, both pagan 
and Christian, who all, doubtless, promised themselves 
much illumination from a preceptor that undertook to 
collect into a focus all the rays of ancient wisdom. 
He taught his select disciples certain sublime doctrines 
and mystical practices, and was called Yeodidaxroc, 
“the heaven-taught philosopher.” These mysteries 
were communicated to them under a solemn injunction 
of secrecy. Porphyry relates, that Plotinus, with the 
rest of the disciples of Ammonius, promised not to di- 
vulge certain dogmas which they learned in his school, 
but to lodge them safely in their purified minds. This 
circumstance accounts for the fact mentioned on the 
authority of Longinus, that he left nothing in writing. 
Ammonius probably died about the year 243. (Kn- 
field's History of Philosophy, vol. 2, p. 58, segg.— 
Compare Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 119, seqq.) 
—IlIl. A Christian writer, a native of Alexandrea, who 
lived about 250 A.D. He wrote a Harmony of the 
Gospels, which Jerome cites with commendation.—lV. 
The son of Hermias, so called for distinction’ sake 
from™ other individuals of the name, was a native of 
Alexandrea, and a disciple of Proclus. He taught 
philosophy at Alexandrea about the beginning of the 
sixth century. His system was an eclectic one, em- 
bracing principles derived both from Aristotle and Pla- 
to. He cannot be regarded as an original thinker: he 
was very strong, however, in mathematics, and in the 
study of the exact sciences, which rectified his judg- 
ment, and preserved him, no doubt, from the extrava- 
gances of the New Platonism. Ammonius has left 
commentaries on the Introduction of Porphyry; on the 
Categories of Aristotle, together with a life of that phi- 
losopher ; on his treatise of Interpretation; and scho- 
lia on the first seven books of the Metaphysics. Of the 
commentaries on the Introduction of Porphyry we have 
the following editions: Venice, 1500, fol, Gr.; Ven- 
ice, 1546, 8vo, ap. Ald., Gr. ; Venice, 1569, fol., Lat. 
trans|.—Of the commentary on the Categories, and of 
that on the treatise of Interpretation, Venice, 1503, fol. ; 
Venice, 1546, ap. Ald., 8vo. Of the commentary on 
the treatise of Interpretation alone, Venice, 1549, 8vo, 
Gr. et Lat. The scholia on the Metaphysics have 
never been edited. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 7, p. 
123, seqq.)—V. A priest of one of the Egyptian tem- 
ples. He was one of the literary men who fled from 
Alexandrea to Constantinople after the destruction of 
the pagan temples. There he became, together with 
Helladius, one of the masters of Socrates, the eccle- 
siastical writer: this is a fact which appears firmly es- 
tablished, and the reasons alleged by Valckenaer for 
placing him in the first or second century have been 
generally considered insufficient. Ammonius has left 
us a work on Greek synonymes, &c., under the title 
Tlept duotwy kai dvagdpav AéSewy. It is a production 
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of very inferior merit. The best edition is that of 
Valckenaer, Lugd. Bat., 1789, 4to. An abridgment 
of this edition was published at Erlang, in 1787, 8vo, 
under the care of Ammon. Valckenaer’s edition has 
also been reprinted entire, but in a more portable form, 
at Leipzig, 1822, 8vo, under the care of Scheffer, 
who has added the inedited notes of Kulencamp, and 
the critical letter of Segaar, addressed to Valckenaer 
and published at Utrecht in 1776, 8vo. We have also 
a treatise of Ammonius, Ilep? axupoAoyiac, “ On the 
improper use of words,” which has never been printed. 
—VI. A physician of Alexandrea, surnamed the Li- 
thotomast, from his skill in cutting for the stone; an op- 
eration which, according to some, he first introduced. 
He invented an instrument for crushing the larger cal- 
culi while in the bladder. He was accustomed also to 
make use of caustic applications, especially red arse- 
nic, in hemorrhages. (Sprengel, Hist. Med., vol. 1, p. 
465.) 

Amvisus, a port of Gnossus in Crete, southeast from 
Gnossus, with a small river of the same name in its 
vicinity. (Hom., Od., 19, 188.—Apoll. Rhod., 3, 877.) 

Amor, the son of Venus, was the god of love. (Vid. 
Cupido.) . a 

Amorcos, now Amorgo, one of the Cyclades, and 
situate to the east of Nicasia. According to Scylax 
(Peripl., p. 22) and Stephanus Byzantinus (s. v. “Apop- 
yoc), it contained three towns, Arcesine, Avgialus, and 
Minoa. The former yet preserves its name, and 
stands on the northern extremity of the island. Adgia- 
lus is perhaps Porto S. Anna. Muinoa was the birth- 
place of Simonides, an iambic poet, mentioned by 
Strabo (487) and others. Amorgus gave its name to 
a peculiar linen dress manufactured in the island. 
(Steph. Byz., s.v. "Auopyoc¢.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 3, p. 416.) 

Ampe.ius, Lucius, the author of a work that has 
reached us, entitled Liber Memorialis. The particular 
period when he lived is unknown. Bahr makes him 
to have flourished after Trajan, and before Theodosius. 
His work is divided into fifty small chapters, and is 
addressed to a certain Macrinus. It contains a brief 
account of the world, the elements, the earth, history, 
&c., and appears to be compiled from previous writers. 
Marks of declining Latinity are visible in it. The 
best editions are that of ''zschucke, Lips., 1793, 8vo, 
and that of Beck, Lips., 1826, 8vo. (Bahr, Gesch, 
Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 454, seqq.) 

Ampé.us, I. a promontory of Crete, on the eastern 
coast, south of the promontory of Sammonium. It is 
now Cape Sacro. (Ptol., p. 91.) Pliny (4, 12) as- 
signs to Crete a town of this same name ; and there 
are, in fact, some ruins between the mouth of the riv- 
er Sacro and the promontory. (Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 372.)—II. A promontory of Mace- 
donia, at the eastern extremity of the peninsula of Si- 
thonia, and forming the lower termination of the Sinus 
Singiticus. Livy calls it the Toronean promontory 
(31, 45). 

Ampetusta, called also Cote and Soloé, a promon- 
tory of Africa, on the coast of Mauritania, and form- 
ing the point of separation between the Fretum Her- 
culeum (Straits of Gibraliar) and the shore of the 
Western Ocean. It is now Cape Sparte/. ‘The an- 
cient name Ampelusia refers to its abounding in vines, 
a signification which Cote is said to have had in the 
Punic or Phenician tongue. (Compare the remarks 
of Hamaker, Miscell. Phenic., p. 247, Lugd. Bat., 
1824, Ato.) : 

AmMPHIARAiDEs, a patronymic of Alemzon, as being 
son of Amphiaratis, (Ovid, Fast., 2, 43.) 

AmpHiaraus, a famous soothsayer and warrior, ac- 
cording to some a son of Oicleus, according to others of 
Apollo. So, also, one account makes his mother to have 
been named Clytemnestra ; another, Hypermnestra, 
daughter of the Atolian king sie se appears 
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to have been a descendant of a distinguished augur 
family, his grandfather having been Antiphates, and 
his great-grandfather Melampus. From various scat- 
tered accounts respecting him in the ancient writers, 
the following particulars may be gleaned. He was, in 
his youth, at the famous hunt of the Calydonian boar ; 
he afterward returned to Argos, his native city, and, 
with the aid of his brother, drove Adrastus from the 
throne. A reconciliation, however, taking place, the 
monarch was restored to his kingdom, and gave Am- 
phiaraus his sister Eriphyle in marriage. The offspring 
of this union were two sons, Alemeon and Amphilo- 
chus. When Adrastus, at the request of Polynices, 
resolved to march against Thebes, Amphiaraus was 
unwilling to accompany him, for he knew that the ex- 
pedition would prove fatal to himself, and he endeav- 
oured also to dissuade the other chieftains from going. 
Polynices thereupon presented Eriphyle with the fa- 
mous necklace of Harmonia, to induce her to overcome 
her husband’s scruples, and she not only, in conse- 
quence, made known his place of concealment, but 

_ prevailed upon him to accompany the army. Amphi- 
araus thereupon, previous to his departure, knowing 
what was about to befall him, charged his son Alemzon 
to kili his mother the moment he should hear of his 
father’s death. The Theban war proved fatal to the 
Argives, and Amphiaraus, while engaged in dangerous 
conflict with Periclymenes, was swallowed up by the 
earth, Jupiter having caused the ground to open for 
the purpose of receiving his favourite prophet, and sa- 
ving him from the dishonour of being overcome by his 
antagonist. The news of his death was brought to 
Alemzon, who immediately executed his father’s com- 
mand, and murdered Eriphyle. Amphiaraus received 
divine honours after death, and had a celebrated temple 
and oracle at Oropos in Attica. His statue was made 
‘of white marble, and near his temple was a fountain, 
whose waters were held sacred. ‘They only who had 
consulted his oracle, or had been delivered from a dis- 
ease, were permitted to bathe in it, after which they 
threw pieces of gold and silver into the stream. Those 
who consulted the oracle of Amphiaraus, sacrificed a 
ram to the prophet, and spread the skin upon the ground, 
upon which they slept, in expectation of receiving in 
a dream the answer of which they were in quest. 
(Apollod., 3, 6, 2.—Hom., Od., 15, 243, &e.—sch., 
aan : Theb.—Hygin., fab., 70, '73, &c.—Pausan., 
ee 

Ampnicrirss, I. a biographer, who, according to 

Diogenes Laertius (Vt. Aristip.), was condemned to 
die by poison. (Compare Atheneus, 13, 5.)—II. An 
Athenian orator, who, being banished from his country, 
retired to Seleucia on the Tigris, and took up his resi- 
dence there under the protection of Cleopatra, daugh- 
ter of Mithradates. He starved himself to death, be- 
“cause suspected by this princess of treason. Jonsius 
(de Script. Hist. Phil., 2, 15) thinks that this is the 
same with the preceding.—III. An artist, mentioned 
by Pliny (34, 8), according to a new reading proposed 
by Sillig (Diet. Art., s. v.). 

AmPnictYon, a mythic personage, son of Deucalion, 
who is said to have reigned in Attica after driving out 
Cranaus, his father-in-law, and to have been himself 
expelled by Erichthonius. (Apollod.,3, 14,6.) The 
establishment of the Amphictyonic council is ascribed 
to him by some. (Compare Heyne, ad loc.) 
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supply two names to fill up the vacant place; the 
Dolopes and the Delphians. It seems not improbable, 
that the former were finally supplanted by the Delphi- 
ans, who appear to have been a distinct race from the 
Phocians. After the return of the Heraclide, the 
number of the Amphictyonic tribes, then perhaps al- 
ready hallowed by time, continued the same ; but the 
geographical compass of the league was increased by 
all that part of the Peloponnesus which was occupied 
by the new Doric states. It would be wrong to regard 
this council as a kind of national confederation. ‘The 
causes which prevented it from acquiring this charac- 
ter will be evident, when we consider the mode in 
which the council was constituted, and the nature of 
its ordinary functions. The constitution of the Am- 
phictyonic Council rested on the supposition, once, 
perhaps, not very inconsistent with the fact, of a perfect 
equality among the tribes represented by it. Each 
tribe, however feeble, had two votes in the deliberation 
of the congress: none, however powerful, had more. 
The order in which the right of sending representatives 
to the council was exercised by the various states in- 
cluded in one Amphictyonic tribe was, perhaps, regula- 
ted by private agreement ; but, unless one state usurped 
the whole right of its tribe, it is manifest that a petty 
tribe, which formed but one community, had greatly 
the advantage over Sparta or Argos, which could only 
be represented in their turn, the more rarely in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the tribe to which they be- 
longed.—With regard to other details less affecting 
the general character of the institution, it will be suff- 
cient here to observe, that the council was composed 
of two classes of representatives, called Pylagore and 
Hieromnemones, whose functions are not accurately 
distinguished. It seems, however, that the former 
were intrusted with the power of voting; while the 
office of the latter consisted in preparing and directing 
their deliberations, and carrying their decrees into ef- 
fect. At Athens, three Pylagore were annually elect- 
ed, while one Hieromnemon was appointed by lot: we 
do not know the practice in other states. One pe- 
culiar feature of the Amphictyonic Council was, that 
its meetings were held at two different places. There 
were two regularly convened every year; one in the 
spring, at Delphi, the other in the autumn, near the lit- 
tle town of Anthela, within the pass of Thermopyle, 
at a temple of Ceres. It has been supposed, in at- 
tempting to account for this, that there were originally 
two distinct confederations ; one formed of inland, the 
other of maritime tribes; and that when these were 
united by the growing influence of Delphi, the ancient 
places of meeting were retained, as a necessary con- 
cession to the dignity of each sanctuary. A constitu- 
tion such as the Amphictyonic Council appears to have 
possessed, could not have been suffered to last if any 
important political interests had depended on the de- 
cision of this assembly. The truth is, the ordinary 
functions of the Amphictyonic Congress were chiefly, 
if not altogether, connected with religion, and it was 
only by accident that it was ever made subservient to 

olitical ends. The original objects, or, at least, the es- 
sential character, of the institution, seem to be faith- 
fully expressed in the terms of the oath preserved by 
schines, which bound the members of the league to 
refrain from utterly destroying any Amphictyonic city, 
and from cutting off its supply of water, over war, 
and to defend the sanctuary and the treasures of the 
Delphic god from sacrilege. In this ancient and half- 
symbolical form we perceive two main functions as- 
signed to the council ; to guard the temple, and to re- 
strain the violence of hostility among Amphictyonic 
‘states. There is no intimation of any confederacy 
against foreign enemies, except for the protection of 
‘the temple; nor of any right of interposing 
members of the league, unless where one 
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of this council shows that it was almost powerless for 
good, except, perhaps, as a passive instrument, and 
that it was only active for purposes that were either 
unimportant or pernicious. Its most legitimate sphere 
of action lay in cases where the honour and safety of 
the Delphic sanctuary were concerned, and in these it 
might safely reckon on general co-operation from all the 
Greeks. A remarkable instance is afforded by the 
Sacred or Crisswan war. (Vid. Crissa and Phocis.) 
The origin of the Amphictyonic Council is altogether 
uncertain. Acrisius is said to have founded the one 
at Delphi, Amphictyon the other at Thermopyle, a tra- 
dition in favour of the opinion above advanced, that the 
great council was a union of two. Independently, 
however, of these two, it is probable that many Am- 
phictyonics (so to call them) once existed in Greece, 
all trace of which has been lost. (Tharlwall’s History 
of Greece, vol. 1, p. 374, seqgg.)—The name of this 
confederation, if we give credit to Androtion, as cited 
by Pausanias (10, 8), was originally Amphictvones (’Ap- 
gixtiovec), and referred to its bemg composed of the 
tribes that dwelt round about. An alteration took 
place when Amphictyon, the son of Deucalion, found- 
ed a temple of Ceres at Thermopyle, one of the places 
of assembling. From this time, we are informed, the 
confederation took the name of Amphactyones ('Au- 
guKTvovec). 

AmputpRomia, a festival observed by private families 
at Athens, the fifth day after the birth of every child. 
It was customary to rwn rownd the fire with a child in 
their arms; thereby, as it were, making it a member 
of the family, and putting it under the protection of the 
household deities, to whom the hearth served as an 
altar. Hence the name of the festival, from du@idpa- 
petv, “to run around.” (Potter, Gr. Ant., 4, 14.) 

AMPHIGENIA, a town of Messenia, near the river 
Hypsoeis. According to Homer (Il., 2, 593), it be- 
longed to Nestor. Some critics assigned it to Triphy- 
lia. (Strabo, 349.) 

AmpuiLocuus, I. son of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle. 

- After the Trojan war he left Argos, his native country, 
retired to Acarnania, and built there Argos Amphi- 
lochium. This is the account of Thucydides (2, 68); 
but wid. Argos, IV.—II. An Athenian philosopher 
who wrote upon agriculture. (Varro, de R. R., 1). 

Ameuinomus and ANipus, two brothers, who, when 
Catana and the neighbouring cities were in flames by 
an eruption from Mount Vesuvius, saved their parents 
upon their shoulders. The fire, as it is said, spared 
them while it consumed others by their side; and 
Pluto, to reward their uncommon piety, placed them 
after death in the island of Leuce. ‘They received di- 
vine honours in Sicily. (Val. Maz., 5, 4.—Svl. Ital., 
14, 197.—Claud., Idyll., 7, 41.) 

Amenion, I. a Theban prince, son of Antiope and 
Jupiter, or, rather, of Epopeus, king of Sicyon. An- 
tiope, the niece of Lycus, king of Thebes, having be- 
come the mother of twins, Amphion and Zethus, ex- 
posed them on Mount Citheron, where they were found 
and brought up by shepherds. Having learned, on 
reaching manhood, the cruelties inflicted upon their 
mother by Lycus and Dirce (vid. Antiope), the twin 
brothers avenged her wrongs by the death of both the 
offending parties (vid. Lycus and Dirce), and made 
themselyes masters of Thebes, where they reigned con- 
jointly. de their rule the kingdom of Thebes ac- 

quired new splendotr, and the arts of peace flourished. 
Amphion cultivated music with the greatest success, 
having received lessons in this art from Mercury him- 
self, who gave him a lyre of gold, with which, it is said, 
he built the walls of Thebes, causing the stones to take 
their respective places in obedience to the tones of his 

instrument. ‘The meaning of this legend is supposed 
to be, that Amphion, by his mild and persuasive man- 

ners, prevailed upon his rude subjects to build walls 
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sion to the old Dorian and AJolian custom of erecting 
the walls of cities to the sound of musical instruments. 
~~Amphion, after this, married Niobe, daughter of Tan- 
talus, and became by her the father of seven sons and 
seven daughters, who were all slain by Apollo and Di- 
ana. (Vid, Niobe.) According to, one account, he 
destroyed himself after this cruel loss, while another 
version of the story makes him to have fallen in a se- 
dition. (Hom., Od., 11, 262, segqg.—Apollod., 3, 5, 4, 
seqq.—Miiller, Gesch. Hellen. Stumme, &c., vol. 1, 
p. 267.)—II. A painter, contemporary with Apelles, by 
whom he was highly respected as an artist, and who 
yielded to him in the grouping of his pictures. (Plin., 
35, 10.)—III. A statuary of Cnossus, and pupil of 
Ptolichus. (Pawsan., 10, 15.) He flourished about 
Olymp. 88. - 
AMPHIPOLIS, a city of Thrace, near the mouth of the 
Strymon. It was founded by the Athenians in the 
immediate vicinity of what was termed ’Evvéa ‘Odo/, 
or “the Nine Ways,” a spot so called from the num- 
ber of roads which met here from different parts of 
Thrace and Macedon. 'The occupation of the Nine 
‘Ways seems to have excited the jealousy of the Thra- 
cians, which led to frequent rencounters between them 
and the Athenian colonists, in one of which the latter 
sustained a severe defeat. (Thucyd., 1,100.) After 
a lapse of twenty-nine years, a fresh colony was sent 
out under the command of Agnon, son of Nicias, which 
succeeded in subduing the Edoni. Agnon gave the’ 
name of Amphipolis to the new city, from its being 
surrounded by the waters of the Strymon. (Thucyd., 
4, 102.—Scylax, p. 27.) Amphipolis soon became one 
of the most flourishing cities of Thrace ; and at the 
time of the expedition of Brasidas into that country, it 
was already a large and populous place. Its surrender 
to that general was a severe blow to the prosperity and 
good fortune of the Athenians ; and we may estimate 
the importance they attached to its possession, from 
their displeasure against Thucydides, who arrived too 
late to prevent its falling into the hands of the enemy 
(Thucyd., 4, 106); and also from the exertions they 
afterward made, under Cleon, to repair the loss. The 
attempt proved unsuccessful, through the ignorance and 
rashness of the Athenian general, who was slain in an 
engagement. Brasidas fell in the same battle, and the 
Amphipolitans paid the highest honours to his memory, 
resolving thenceforth to revere him as the true founder 
of their city ; and with this view they threw down the 
statues of Agnon, and erected those of Brasidas in their 
stead. Athens never regained possession of this im- 
portant city ; for though it was agreed, by the terms of 
the peace soon after concluded with Sparta, that this 
colony should be restored, that stipulation was never 
fulfilled, the Amphipolitans themselves refusing to ac- 
cede to it, and the Spartans expressing their inability 
to compel them. ‘The Athenians, in the twelfth year 
of the war, sent an expedition under Euetion to at- 
tempt the reconquest of the place, but without success, 
(Thucyd., 7, 9.) Mitford, in his history of Greece, 
affirms, that Amphipolis was restored to the Athenians ; 
but there is no proof of this fact. Amphipolis, at a 
later period, fell into the hands of Philip of Macedon, 
after a siege of some duration. It became from that 
time a Macedonian town, and, on the subjugation of 
this country by the Romans, it was constituted the 
chief town of the first region of the cqnquered territory. 
(Dexipp., ap. Syncell., Chron., p. 268.—Liv., 45, 29.) 
During the continuance of the Byzantine empire, it 
seems to have exchanged its name for that of Chrysop- 
olis, if we may believé'an anonymous geographer, in 
Hudson’s Geogr. Min., vol. 4, p. 42. The spot on 
which the ruins of Amphipolis are still to be traced, 
bears the name of Jenikevi. The position of Amphip- 
olis, observes Col. Leake (Walpole’s Collection, k 
510), is one of the most important in Greece, [t _ 


- around Thebes. Miller, however, sees in it an allu- | stands in a pass which traverses the mountains border-_ 
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ing the Strymonic Gulf; and it commands the only 
easy communication from the coast of that gulf into 
the great Macedonian plains, which extend for sixty 
miles from beyond Meleniko to Philippi. (Cramer's 
Ancient Greece, vol. 1, p. 292, seqq.) 

Ampnts, a Greek comic poet of Athens, contempo- 
rary with Plato. His works are lost, though some of 
the titles of his pieces have reached us. (Consult 
Schweigh., ad Athen., vol. 9, Index Auct., s. v.) 

Ampnissa, I. a daughter of Macareus, fabled to 
have given her name to the city of Amphissa.—II. 
The chief city of the Locri Ozole. We find, from 
Strabo, that it stood at the head of the Crissean Gulf, 
and Auschines (in Ctes., p. 71) informs us, that its dis- 
tance from Delphi was sixty stadia: Pausanias reck- 
ons one hundred arid twenty. Amphissa was said to 
have derived its name from the circumstance of its 
being surrounded on every side by mountains. (Aris- 
tot., ap. Harpocrat. Lex.—Steph. Byz.,s.v.” Audiood.) 
Amphissa was destroyed by order of the Amphictyons, 
for having dared to restore the walls of Crissa, and to 
cultivate the ground, which was held to be sacred; and 
lastly, on account of the manner in which they molest- 
ed travellers who had occasion to pass through their 
territory. (Strabo, 419.—Aischin. in Ctes., p. 71, 
seqqg.) At a later period, however, it appears to have 
somewhat recovered from this ruined state when under 
the dominion of the Autolians. In the war carried on 
by the Romans against this people, they besieged Am- 
phissa, when the inhabitants abandoned the town and 
retired into the citadel, which was deemed impregna- 
ble. (Liv., 37,5.) It is generally agreed, that the 
modern town of Salona represents the ancient Amphis- 
sa, Sir William Gell (Itnerary, p. 196) observes, 
that the real distance between Delphi and Amphissa is 
seven miles. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 111.) 

AMPHITHEATRUM, an edifice of an elliptical form, 
used for exhibiting combats of gladiators, wild beasts, 
and other spectacles. The word is derived from audi 
and éarpov, from the spectators being so ranged as 
to see equally well from every side. ‘The first dura- 
ble amphitheatre of stone was built by Statilius Taurus, 
at the desire of Augustus. The largest one was begun 
by Vespasian, and completed by Titus, now called 
Coliseum, from the Colossus, or large statue of Nero, 
which Vespasian transported to the square in front of 
it. It is said to have contained 87,000 spectators, to 
have been 5 years in building, and to have cost a sum 
equal to 10 millions of crowns. 12,000 Jews were 
employed upon it, who were made slaves at the con- 
quest of Jerusalem. Its magnificent ruins still remain. 
—There are amphitheatres still standing, in various de- 
grees of perfection, at several other places besides 
Rome. At Pola in Istria, at Nismes, at Arles, Bour- 
deaux, and particularly at Verona.—The place where 
the gladiators fought was called the arena, because it 
was covered with sand or sawdust, to prevent the glad- 
iators from sliding, and to absorb the blood. 

Ampuirrite, a daughter of Nereus and Doris, and 
the spouse of Neptune. She for a long time shunned 
the addresses of this deity ; but her place of conceal- 
ment was discovered to Neptune by a dolphin, and 
the god, out of gratitude, placed this fish among the 


stars. Amphitrite had, by Neptune, Triton, one of 
the sea-deities. (Ovid, Metamorph., 1, 14.—Hesiod, 
Theog.) , 


Ampuitryon, a Theban prince, son of Alceus and 
Hipponome. His sister Anaxo had married Electryon, 
king of Mycene, whose sons were killed in a battle by 
the Teleboans. (Vid. Alcmena.) 

AMPHITRYONIADES, a surname of Hercules, as the 
supposed son of Amphitryon. (Virg., Ain., 8, 103.) 

Ampurysus, a river of Thessaly, flowing into the 
Sinus Pagaszeus, above Phthiotic Thebes. Near this 

stream, Apollo, when banished from heaven, fed the 
flocks of King Admetus. “Hence, among the Latin 
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poets, the epithet Amphrysius becomes equivalent to 
Apollineus. (Lucan., 6, 367.—Virg., Ain., 6, 398.) 

Ampsieas, a river of Africa, forming the boundary 
between Mauritania Cesariensis and Numidia, and 
falling into the sea to the east of Igilgilis, or Jigel. On 
a branch of it stood Cirta, the capital of Numidia. 
The modern name is Wad-il-Kibir, i. e., the Great 
River. (Ptol.—Mela, 1, 6.—Plin., 5, 3.) 

AmsaNnctus, or AMSANcTI VALLIs ET Lacus, a cel- 
ebrated valley and lake of Italy, in Samnium, to the 
southwest of Trivicum. Virgil (4in., 7, 563) has 
left us a fine description of the place. ‘The waters of 
the lake were remarkable for their sulphureous proper- 
ties and exhalations. Some antiquaries have confound- 
ed this spot with the Lake of Cutiliw, near Reate ; but 
Servius, in his commentary on the passage of Virgil just 
referred to, distinctly tells us that it was situate in the 
country of the Hirpini, which is also confirmed by Cice- 
ro (de Dw., 1) and Pliny (H. NV., 2, 93). The latter 
writer mentions a temple consecrated to the goddess 
Mephitis, on the banks of this sulphureous lake, of which 
a good description is given by Romanelli, taken from 
a work of Leonardo di Capoa. (Romanelli, vol. 2, p. 
351.) The lake is now called Mu/fitz, and is close to 
the little town of Fricento. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, 
vol. 2, p. 251.) 

Amuttius, son of Procas, king of Alba, and younger 
brother of Numitor. The crown belonged of right to 
the latter, but Amulius, dispossessed him of it, put to 
death his son Lausus, and fearing lest he might be 
dethroned by a nephew, compelled Rhea Sylvia, the 
daughter of Numitor, to become a vestal, which priest~ 
hood bound her to perpetual virginity. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, all these precautions, Rhea became the 
mother of Romulus and Remus by the god Mars. 
Amulius thereupon ordered her to be buried alive for 
having violated her vow as a priestess of Vesta, and 
the two children to be thrown into the Tiber. They 
were providentially saved, however, by some shep- 
herds, or, as others say, by a she-wolf; and, when they 
attained to manhood, they put to death the usurper 
Amulius, and restored the crown to their grandfather 
Numitor. (Ovid, Fast., 3, 67.—Liv., 1, 3, seqgq.— 
Plut., Vit. Rom., &c.) 

Amyct Portus, a harbour on the Thracian Bos- 
porus, north of Nicopolis, and south of the temple of 
Jupiter Urius. Here Amycus, an ancient king of the 
Bebryces, was slain in combat with Pollux. His tomb 
was covered, according to some, with a laurel, and 
hence they maintain that the harbour was also called 
Daphnes Portus. Arrian, however, speaks of a har- 
bour of the insane Daphne near this, which no doubt 
has given rise to the mistake. (Arrian, Peripl. Euz., 
p. 25.—Plin., 5, 43.) 

Amycia@, I. a city of Italy, in Latium, in the vi- 
cinity of Fundi and the Cacubus Ager. IJt was said - 
to have been of Greek origin, being colonized from 
the town of Amycle in Laconia. Concerning the de- 
struction of Amycle, in Italy, strange tales were re- 
lated. According to some accounts, it was infested 
and finally rendered desolate by serpents. (Plin., 3, 
5, who also quotes Varro to the same effect.—Isi- 
gon., ap. Sot., de Mir. Font., &c.) Another tradition 
represented the fall of Amycle as having been the re- 
sult of the silence enjoined by law on its inhabitants, 
in order to put a stop to the false rumours aos at- 
tacks which had been so frequently circu The 
enemy at last, however, really appeared ; and, finding 
the town in a defenceless state, it was destroyed. 
This account is in general acceptation with the poets. 
(Virg., Ain., 10, 563.— Sil. Ital., 8, 528.—Cramer’s 
Ane, Italy, vol. 2, p. 123.)—II. One of the most an- 
cient cities of Laconia, a short distance to the south- 
west of Sparta. It was founded long before the ar- 
rival of the Dorians and Heraclide, who conquered 
and reduced it to the condition of a small town. It 
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was, however, conspicuous, even in Pausanias’s time, 
for the number of its temples and other edifices, many 
of which were richly adorned with sculptures and other 
works of art. Its most celebrated structure was the 
temple of the Amyclean Apollo. (Polyd., 4, 9, 3.) 
Amycle is mentioned by Homer (il., 2, 584) and 
Pindar (Pyth., 1, 122.—Isthm., 7, 18). Polybius 
states that Amycle was only twenty stadia from Spar- 
ta (Polyb., 5, 18); but Dodwell observes, that Sclavo- 
Chorio, which occupies its ancient site, is nearly 
double that distance. (Classical Tour, vol. 2, p. 
413.—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 3, p. 213.) 
Polybius describes the country around Amycle as 
most beautifully wooded and of great fertility ; which 
aécount is corroborated by Dodwell, who says, ‘it 
luxuriates in fertility, and abounds in mulberries, ol- 
ives, and all the fruit-trees which grow in Greece.” 

Amycuas, I. son of Lacedemon and Sparta, built 
the city of Amycle. (Pausan., 3, 1.)—II. The name 
which Lucan gives to the master of the small twelve- 
oared vessel in which Czsar had embarked in disguise, 
for the purpose of sailing to Brundisium, and bringing 
from that place over into Greece the remainder of his 
forces. A violent wind producing a rough sea, the 
pilot despaired of making good his passage, and or- 
dered the mariners to turn back. Cwsar, perceiving 
this, rose up, and showing himself to the pilot accord- 
ing to Plutarch, but, according to Lucan, to Amyclas 
the master of the vessel, exclaimed, ‘‘ Go forward, my 
friend, and fear nothing; thou carriest Cesar and 
Cesar’s fortunes in thy vessel.” The effect of this 
speech was instantaneous; the mariners forgot the 
storm and made new efforts ; but they were at length 
permitted to turn about by Cesar himself. (Plut., Vit. 
Ces.) The noble simplicity of Cesar’s reply, as given 
above by Plutarch, has been amplified by Lucan into 
tumid declamation. (Pharsal., 5, 578, seqq.) 

Am¥cus, son of Neptune by Melia, was king of the 
Bebryces. He was famous for his skill in boxing with 
the cestus or gauntlets, and challenged all strangers to 
a trial of strength. After destroying many persons in 
this way, he was himself slain in a contest with Pol- 
lux; whom he had defied to the combat, when the Ar- 
gonauts, in their expedition, had stopped for a season 
on his coasts. (Apoll. Rhod., 2, 1, seqg.—Virg., Ain., 
5, 373.) 

Amymoneg, I. one of the Danaides, and mother of 
Nauplius by Neptune. The god produced a fountain, 
by striking the ground with his trident, on the spot 
where he had first seen her. Vzd. Amymone, II. 
(Propert., 2, 26, 46.—Hygin., fab.,169.)—II. A foun- 
tain of Argolis, called after Amymone the daughter of 
Danaus. It was the most famous among the streams 
which contributed to form the Lernean Lake. (Eurip., 
Phen., 195.—Pausan., 2, 37.) 

Amynras, I. was king of Macedonia, and succeeded 
his father Alcetas, B.C. 547. His son Alexander mur- 
dered the ambassadors of Megabyzus, for their improp- 
er behaviour to the ladies of his father’s court. Bu- 
‘bares, a Persian general, was sent with an army to re- 
venge the death of the ambassadors ; but he was gain- 
ed over by rich presents, and by receiving in marriage 
the hand of a daughter of Amyntas, to whom he had 
been previously attached. (Herod., 5, 19.—Justin, 
ye I. Successor to Archelaus, B.C. 399. He 
rel ly one year, and performed nothing remark- 
able—III. The third of the name, ascended the throne 
of Macedo C. 397, after having dispossessed 
Pausanias of the regal dignity. He was expelled by 
the Illyrians, but restored by the Thessalians and Spar- 
tans. He made war against the Illyrians and Olyn- 
thians, with the assistance of the Laced#monians, and 
lived to a great age. His wife Eurydice conspired 
against his life; but her snares were seasonably dis- 
covered by one of his daughters by a former wife. 
He had Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip (father of 
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Alexander the Great) by his first wife ; and by the other 
he had Archelaus, Arideus, and Menelaus. He reign- 
ed 24 years. (Justin, 7, 4 et 9.)—IV. Grandson of 
Amyntas III. He was yet an infant, when Per- 
diceas his father and his uncle Alexander were slain 
by the orders of Eurydice their mother. He was, of 
course, the lawful heir to the crown ; but Philip, having 
in his favour the wishes of the nation, ascended the 
throne in preference to him. He afterward served in 
the armies of both Philip and Alexander. Having 
conspired against the latter, he was put to death. 
(Justin, 7, 4, seqq.—Id., 12, '7.)—V. One of the dep- 
uties sent by Philip of Macedon to the Thebans, B.C. 
339, to induce them to remain faithful to his interests. 
—VI. A general of Alexander’s, B.C. 331, sent back 
to Macedonia to make new levies. (Quint. Curt., 4, 
6.—Id., 5, 1.)—VII. Another officer of Alexander’s, 
who went over to Darius, and was slain in attemptin 
to seize upon Egypt. - (Quint. Curt., 3, 9.)\—VIIT. 
Son of Arrhabeus, commanded a squadron of cavalry 
in Alexander’s army. He was implicated in the con- 
spiracy of Philotas, but acquitted. ¥Quint. Curt., 4, 
15, &c.)—IX. A king of Galatia, who succeeded 
Deiotarus. He was the last ruler of this country, 
which was added to the Roman empire, after his 
death, by Augustus.—X A geographical writer, au- 
thor of a work entitled Z7aOyot, or the Encamp- 
ments of Alexander in his conquest of Asia. (Athen., 
10, 422, b., &c.) It has not come down to us. 

Amyntor, king of Ormenium, a city of the Dolo- 
pians. He put out the eyes of his son Phenix ona 
false charge of having corrupted one of the royal con- 
cubines. He was slain by Hercules on attempting to 
oppose the passage of that hero through his territories. 
(Apollod., 2, 7.—Id., 3, 13.—Compare Homer, I1., 
9, 448.) 

Amyricus Campus, a plain of Thessaly, in the dis- 
trict of Magnesia, near the town and river of Amyrus. — 
It was famed for its wines. (Polyb., 5, 99.) 

Amyrrzus, an Egyptian leader during the revolu- 
tion under Inarus. He succeeded the latter. (Herod., 
2, 140, and 3, 15.—Thucyd., 1, 110.—Diod. Sic., 11, 
74.) Ctesias, however, makes him to have been a 
king of Egypt in the time of Cambyses, whereas the 
other account places him in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. As regards this discrepance, consult 
Bahr, ad Ctes., p. 121. 

AmyYrus, I. a river of Thessaly, in the upper part 
of the district of Magnesia, and near the town of Me- 
libeea. (Apoll. Rhod., 1, 595.)—II. A city of Thes- 
saly, near the river of the same name. (Schol. in 
Apoll. Rhod., 1. ¢.) 

Amysris, a river of India falling into the Ganges. 
Mannert makes it to be the same with the Patterea, 
near the modem city of Hurdwar. (Geogr., vol. 5, p. 
93.) 

AmytHion, a son of Cretheus, king of Iolchos, by 
Tyro. He married Idomene, by whom he had Bias 
and Melampus. After his father’s death, he estab- 
lished himself in Messenia. He is said to have given 
amore regular form to the Olympic games. (Apol- 
lod., 1, 9.—Heyne, ad loc.)\—Melampus is called Amy- 
thaontus, from his father Amythaon. (Virg., G., 3, 
550.) 

Amytis, I. a daughter of Astyages, whom Cyrus 
married. (C¢esias, p. 91.—Consult Bahr, ad loc.)— 
II. A daughter of Xerxes, who married Megabyzus, 
and disgraced herself by her licentious conduct. 

Awicrs or ANacTEs, a name given to Castor and 
Pollux. Their festivals were called Anaceia (’Ava- 
xeia). The Athenians applied the term Anaces 
(‘Avaxec) in a general sense to all those deities who 
were believed to watch over the interests, as well pub- 
lic as private, of the city of Athens: in a special sense, 
however, the appellation was given to the Dioscuri, on 
account of the peculiar advantages ma pe capital 
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of Attica had derived from them. (Compare Tzetz., 
ad Jl.,p. 69.) Spanheim (ad Callim., Hymn. in Jov., 
79) and Schelling (Samothr. Gotthert., -p. 95) derive 
the form "Avaxec from the Hebrew Enakim. (Deu- 
teron., 1, 28.) The Greek grammarians, on the other 
hand, have sought for an etymology in their own lan- 
guage, and make the term in question come from avo, 
“above,” as expressive of the idea of superiority and 
dominion. They attach to this name the triple sense 
of Yedc, BastAevc, and oixodeor6tyc. Hence also the 
adverb avaké¢ (Herodot., 1, 24.—Thucyd., 8, 102), 
which the scholiasts explain by mpovoytiKd¢ Kal ov- 
Aaxtixoc. (Compare Mustath., ad Od., 1, 397.— 
Creuzer’s Symboltk, par Guigniaut, vol. 2, p. 305, in 
nots.) 

Awacuarsts, a Scythian philosopher, who flourish- 
ed nearly six centuries before the Christian era. He 
was the son of a Scythian prince, who had married a 
native of Greece. Larly instructed by his mother in 
the Greek language, he became desirous of acquiring 
a portion of Greek wisdom, and obtained from the 
king of Scythia an embassy to Athens, where he ar- 
rived in the year 592 B.C., and was introduced to So- 
lon by his countryman Toxaris. On sending in word 
that a Scythian was at the door, and requested his 
friendship, Solon replied that friends were best made 
“Then let Solon, who is at home, make 
me his friend,’ was the smart retort of Anacharsis ; 
and, struck by its readiness, Solon not only admitted 
him, but, finding him worthy of his confidence, favour- 
ed him with his advice and friendship. He accord- 
ingly resided some years at Athens, and was the first 
stranger whom the Athenians admitted to the honours 
of citizenship. He then travelled into other countries, 
and finally returned to Scythia, with a view to com- 
municate to his countrymen the information he had re- 
ceived, and to introduce among them the laws and re- 
ligion of Greece. The attempt was, however, unsuc- 
cessful ; for the Scythians were not only indisposed to 
receive them, but it is said that Anacharsis was killed 
by an arrow, from the king, his brother’s, own hand, 
who detected him performing certain rites in a wood, 
before an image of Cybele. Great respect, however, 
was paid to him after death, which is not unusual. 


Anacharsis was famous for a manly and nervous kind 
of language, which was called, from his country, Scy- 
thian eloquence. The apophthegms attributed to him 
are shrewd, and better worth quoting than many of the 
ancient saws, which are often indebted for their celeb- 
rity much more to their antiquity than to their wisdom. 
His repartee to an Athenian, who reproached him with 
the barbarism of his country, is well known: ‘My 
country is a disgrace to me, but you are a disgrace to 
your country.”” Strabo tells us, from an old historian, 
that Anacharsis invented the bellows, the anchor, and 
the potter’s wheel : but this account is very doubtful, 
as Pliny, Seneca (Epist., 90), Diogenes Laertius, and 
Suidas, who likewise speak of the inventions ascribed 
to that philosopher, mention only the last two: while 
Strabo, moreover, remarks that the potter’s wheel is 
noticed in Homer. (Beckman’s History of Inventions, 
vol. 1, p. 104.—Compare Ritter’s Vorhalte, p. 237 
and 262.) The epistles which bear the name of Ana- 
charsis, and which were published in Greek and Latin, 
at Paris, 1552, are unequivocally spurious. They are 
supposed to have been produced at a later period, in 
the school of the sophists. (G@orton’s Biogr. Dict., 
vol. 1, p. 72.—Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 
1, p. 116, seqq.) 

Anacium (’Avaxeiov), a temple at Athens, sacred 
to Castor and Pollux, and standing at the foot of the 
Acropolis. It was a building of great antiquity, and 
contained paintings of Polygnotus and Micon. (Pau- 
san., 1, 18.—Harpocr., s. v.’Avaxeiov.) 

ANacrion, a celebrated Greek poet, of whose life 


little is actually known. It is, however, generally ad- | 
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mitted that he was born at Teos, a city of Ionia, in 
the early part of the sixth century before the Christian 
era, and that he flourished in the sixtieth Olympiad. 
From Abdera, to which city his parents had fled from 
the dominion of Craesus, the young Anacreon betook 
himself to the court of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. 
Here he was received with great distinction, but sub- 
sequently retired to Athens, where he remained in 
great favour with Hipparchus, who then possessed the 
power which Pisistratus had usurped. The death of 
his patron caused him to return to his native city, 
whence he retired to Abdera on the breaking out of 
the disturbances under Histieus. He attained the 
age of eighty-five years. The time and manner of 
his death are uncertain, and variously reported: the 
most popular opinion is, that he died from suffocation, 
in consequence of swallowing a grape-stone while in 
the act of drinking. ‘The bacchanalian turn of his 
poetry is, however, and not without some appearance 
of reason, supposed by many to be the sole foundation 
for this tradition. In the poetry generally attributed 
to him, a great difference, as to quality, is easily dis- 
cernible, a circumstance which has contributed not a 
little to strengthen the supposition that the whole is 
not genuine. Indeed, some critics have not hesitated 
to affirm, that very few of the compositions which go 
under his name are to be ascribed to Anacreon. The 
fragments collected by Ursinus, with a few others, 
seem, according to them, to be his most genuine pro- 
ductions. To decide from the internal evidence con- 
tained in his writings, as well as from the general tenour 
of the meager accounts handed down to us, he was 
himself an amusing voluptuary and an elegant profli- 
gate. Few Grecian poets have obtained greater pop- 
ularity in modern times, for which in England he is 
indebted to some excellent translations, in part by 
Cowley, and altogether by Fawkes, not to mention the 
point and elegance of the more paraphrastic version of 
Moore.—Of the editions in the original Greek, the 
most celebrated is the quarto, printed at Rome in 
1781, by Spaletti : the most learned and useful is that 
of Fischer, Lips., 1754 (reprinted in 1776 and 1793 
with additions), in 8vo. Other editions worthy of no- 
tice are, that of Brunck, Argent., 1778, 16mo (re- 
printed in 1786, in 32mo and 16mo); that of Gail, 
Paris, 1799, 4to, with a French version, dissertations, 
music, &c.; that of Mcebius, Halle, 1810, 8vo, and 
that of Mehlhorn, Glogav., 1825, 8vo. 

Anactorium, the first town on the northern coast 
of Acarnania, situate on a low neck of land opposite 
Nicopolis, of which it was the emporium. (Strabo, 
450.) The site is now called Punta, which many an- 
tiquaries, however, have identified with Actium: but 
this is evidently an error. Thucydides reports (1, 
55), that Anactorium had been-colonized jointly by 
the Corcyreans and Corinthians. ‘These were subse- 
quently ejected by the Acarnanians, who occupied the 
place in conjunction with the Athenians. (Thucyd., 
4, 49, and 7, 31.—Compare Scymnus, Ch., v. 459.) 
Anactorium ceased to exist as a town when Augustus 
transferred its inhabitants to Nicopolis. (Pauwsan., 7, 
23.) 

ANADYOMENE (‘Avadvopévn scil. ’Adpoditn), a cele- 
brated picture of Venus, painted by Apelles, which 
originally adorned the temple of Asculapius at Cos. 
It represented the goddess rising out of the sa (ive 
dSvouévnv) and wringing her hair. Augustus transfer- 
red it to the temple of Julius Cesar, and remitted to 
the inhabitants of Cos a tribute of one hundred talents 
in return. The lower part of the figure having been 
injured, no Roman painter could be found to supply it. 
(ri 35, 10.) 

\NAGNIA, the principal town of the Hernici, situate 
about thirty-six miles to the east of Rome. It is 
now Anagni. The fertility of the surrounding coun- 
try is much commended by Silius Italicus (8, 392). 
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Anagnia was colonized by Drusus. (Front. de Col.) 
From Tacitus (Hist., 3, 62) we learn, that it was the 
birthplace of Valens, a general of Vitellius, and the 
chief supporter of his party. The Latin way was 
joined near this city by the Via Prenestina, which 
from that circumstance was called Compitum Anag- 
ninum. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2,p. 79, seqq.) 

Anaitis, a goddess of Armenia, who appears to be 
the same with the Venus of the western nations. 
She is identical also with the goddess of Nature, wor- 
shipped among the Persians. (Creuzer, Symbolik, 
vol. 2, p. 27.) The temple of Anaitis, in Armenia, 
stood in the district of Acilisene, in the angle between 
the northern and southern branches of the Euphrates. 
She was worshipped also in Zela, a city of Pontus, 
and in Comana. (Creuzer, 1. c.) As regards the 
origin of the name itself, much difference of opinion 
exists. Von Hammer (Fundgr. des Or., vol. 3, p. 
275) derives it from the Persian Anahid, the name 
of the morning star, and of the female genius that di- 
rects with her lyre the harmony of the spheres. Ack- 
erblad, on the other hand (Lettre au Cheval. Italinski, 
&c., Rom., 1817), referring to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
(Protrepir., 5, p. 57) and Eustathius (ad Dionys. 
Perieg., v. 845), where mention is made of an ’A¢po- 
ditn Tavaic, and a Tavaitic, and also to the Pheenician 
Tavdr, asserts, that the true name of the goddess in 
question was Tavairic¢ (corrupted in most passages 
of the ancient writers into ’Avairic), and that the root 
is Tanat, the appellation of an Asiatic goddess, who 
is at one time confounded with Diana, and at another 
with Minerva. (Compare also the Egyptian Nezth 
with the article prefixed, A-nezth, and ’Aveiric, another 
form of the name Anaitis, as appearing in Plutarch, 
Vit. Artaxerz., c. 27.) Silvestre de Sacy, however 


(Journal. d. Sav. Juillet, 1817, p. 439), in opposition, 


to Ackerblad, remarks, that the Persians, most indu- 
bitably, call the planet Venus Anahed or Nahid, and 
that the name Anaitis is evidently derived from this 
source; he observes, moreover, that Tavaitic is it- 
self a false reading —The temple of the goddess Anai- 
tis had a large tract of land set apart for its use,‘and 
a great number of male and female slaves to cultivate 
it (epddovaor). It was famed for its riches, and it 
was from this sacred edifice that Antony, im his Par- 
thian expedition, carried off a statue of the goddess 
of solid gold. (Plin., 33, 4.) ‘The commercial rela- 
tions which subsisted between the Armenians and 
other countries, caused the worship of Anaitis to be 
spread over other lands, and hence we read of its hay- 
ing been introduced into Persia, Media, Bactria, &c. 
(Compare Strabo, 535, and Heyne, de Sacerdotio Co- 
manensi, in Nov. Comment. Soc. Scient. Gotting., 
16, p. 117, segg.) Artaxerxes Mnemon is said to have 
been the first that introduced the worship of Anaitis 
into Susa, Babylon, and Ecbatana. (Clemens Alex- 
andr., Protreptr., p. 57, ed. Potter.—Creuzer’s Sym- 
boltk, vol. 2, p. 26, seqq.) 

Anamires, a Gallic tribe, in Gallia Cispadana, to 
the south of the Po, and at the foot of the Apennines. 
They occupied what is now a part of the modern Duchy 
of Parma. (Polyb., 2, 32.) 

AwxXpue, one of the Sporades, northeast of Thera. 
Tt was said to have been made to rise by thunder from 
the bottom of the sea, in order to receive the Argo- 
nauts during a storm, on their return from Colchis. 
The meaning of the fable evidently is, that the island 
was of volcanic origin. Apollonius Rhodius, however 
(4, 1717), gives a different account, according to which 
the island received its name from Apollo’s having ap- 
peared there to the Argonauts ina storm. A temple 
was in consequence erected to him, under the name 
of Agletes (AlyAjrne), in the island. (Strabo, 484.) 
The modern name of the island is Amphio. — 

_ Anipus, I. a river of Epirus, near the town of Stra- 

- tos, mentioned by Thucydides (2, 82).—II. A river 
te 
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of Sicily, near Syracuse, now Alfeo. It was a small 
stream, but is frequently mentioned by the poets. 
They fabled that the deity of the stream fell in love 
with the nymph Cyane, who was changed into a fount- 
ain. (Ovid, Pont., 2, 10, 26.—Met., 5, fab., 5, &c.) 

Awas, a river of Spain, now the Guadiana. The 
modem name is a corruption from the Arabic, Wadi- 
Ana, i. e., the river Ana. (Plin., 3, 1.) 

Anaurus, a small river of Thessaly, near the foot 
of Pelion, and running into the Onchestus. In this 
stream Jason, according to the poets, lost his sandal. 
(Apollon. Rhod., 1, 48.) 

Anaxagoras, I. a monarch of Argos, son of Ar- 
geius, and grandson of Megapenthes. He shared the 
sovereign power with Bias and Melampus, who had 
cured the women of Argos of madness. (Pausan., 
2, 18.)—II. A Grecian philosopher, born at Clazom- 
ene, Olymp. 70, according to Apollodorus (Diog. 
Laert., 2, 7), a date, however, that is inconsistent 
with his reputed friendship with Pericles. The state- 
ment commonly received makes him a scholar of 
Anaximenes, which the widely fluctuating date as- 
signed to the latter renders impossible to refute on 
chronological grounds : however, the philosophical di- 
rections they respectively followed were so opposite, 
that they cannot consistently be referred to the same 
school. From Clazomene he removed to Athens, 
and here we find him living in the strictest intimacy 
with Pericles, to the formation of whose eloquence 
his precepts are said to have greatly contributed. As 
scholars of Anaxagoras, several highly distinguished 
individuals have been mentioned, most of them on the 
sole authority of a very dubious tradition ; and only 
of Euripides the tragedian, and Archelaus the natural- 
ist, is it certain that they stood with him in the closest 
relation of intimacy. His connexion with the most 
powerful. Athenians, however, profited him but little ; 
for not only does he seem to have passed his old age 
in poverty, but he was not even safe from the persecu- 
tion which assailed the friends of Pericles on the de- 
cline of his ascendency. He was accused of impiety 
towards the gods, thrown into prison, and eventually 
forced to fly to Lampsacus. Some foundation for the 
charge of impiety was probably found in his general 
views, which undoubtedly were far from according 
with the popular notions of religion, since he re- 
garded the sun and moon as consisting of earth and 
stone, and miraculous indications at sacrifices as ordi- 
nary appearances of nature. He also gave a moral 
exposition of the myths of Homer, and an allegorical 
explanation of the names of the gods. Anaxagoras 
was an old man when he arrived at Lampsacus, and 
died there soon after his arrival, in the eighty-eighth 
Olympiad, or thereabout. His memory was honoured 
by the people of Lampsacus with a yearly festival. 
In addition to his philosophical labours, Anaxagoras 
is said to have been well acquainted with several other 
branches of knowledge. He occupied himself much 
with mathematics and the kindred sciences, especially 
astronomy, as the character of the discoveries attribu- 
ted to him sufficiently shows. He is represented as 
having conjectured the right explanation of the moon’s 
light, and of the solar and lunar eclipses. His work 
on nature, of which several fragments have been pre- 
served, especially by Simplicius, was much known and 
celebrated in ancient times. A full analysis of his 
doctrines, as far as they have reached us, Is given by 
Ritter, in his History of Ancient Philosophy, vol. 1, 
p- 281, seqgg., Oxford transl. : 

Awaxanper, son of Eurycrates, and king of Sparta, 
te was of the family of the Agide. The second 
Messenian war began in his reign. (Herodot., 7, 
204.— Pausan., 3, 3.) : ‘ 

Anaxanpripgs, I. son of Leon, was king of Sparta. 
Being dteted by the Ephori to put away his wife on 
‘account of her barrenness, he only so far obeyed as to 
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take a second wife, retaining also the first. By his 
second spouse he became the father of Cleomenes, 
while the first one, hitherto steril, bore to him, after 
this, Dorieus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus. (Pausan., 
3, 3.)—II. A comic writer, born at Camirus in Rhodes. 
He was the author of sixty-five comedies. Endowed 
by nature with a handsome person and fine talents, 
Anaxandrides, though studiously elegant and effemi- 
nate in dress and manners, was yet the slave of passion. 
It is said (Atheneus, 9, 16) that he used to tear his 
unsuccessful dramas into pieces, or send them as waste 
paper to the perfumers’ shops. He introduced upon 
the stage scenes of gross intrigue and debauchery ; 
and not only ridiculed Plato and the Academy, but 
proceeded to lampoon the magistracy of Athens. For 
this attack he is reported by some to have been tried 
and condemned to die by starvation. (Theatre of the 
Greeks, 2d ed., p. 183.) 

Anaxarcuus, a philosopher of Abdera, from the 
school of Democritus, who flourished about the 110th 
Olympiad. He is chiefly celebrated for having lived 
with Alexander and enjoyed his confidence. (A%lian, 
Var. Hist.,9,3.—Arrian, Exp. Alex., 4, p. 84.—Plut., 
ad Princ. indoct.) It reflects no credit, however, 
upon his philosophy, that, when the mind of the mon- 
arch was torn with regret for having killed his faithful 
Clitus, he administered the balm of flattery, saying, 
“that kings, like the gods, could do no wrong.” This 
philosopher addicted himself to pleasure; and it was 
on this account, and not, as some supposed, on ac- 
count of the apathy and tranquillity of his life, that he 
obtained the surname of Evdaipovindc, ‘ the Fortu- 
nate.” A marvellous story is related of his having 
been pounded in an iron mortar by Nicocreon, king 
of Cyprus, in revenge for the advice which he had 
given to Alexander, to serve up the head of that prince 
at an entertainment ; and of his enduring the torture 
with invincible hardiness. But the tale, for which 
there is no authority prior to the time of Cicero, is 
wholly inconsistent with the character of a man who 
had through his life been softened by effeminate 
pleasures. ‘The same story is also related of Zeno the 
Eleatic. (Enjield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 
435. 

wae tt a young female of Salamis, beloved b 
Tphis, a youth of humble birth. She slighted his ad- 
dresses, and he hung himself in despair. Gazing on 
the funeral procession as it passed near her dwelling, 
and evincing little emotion at the sight, she was changed 
into a stone. (Ovid, Met., 14, 698, seqq.) 

AnaxisiA, a daughter of Bias, brother to the physi- 
cian Melampus. She married Pelias, king of Iolchos, 

by whom she had Acastus, and four daughters, Pisi- 
dice, Pelopea, Hippothoe, and Alcestis. (Avpollod., 
1, 9.) 

AnaxipAmus, succeeded his father Zeuxidamus on 
the throne of Sparta. (Pausan., 3, 7.) 

Anaxitaus,aMessenian, tyrant of Rhegium. He 
was so mild and popular during his reign, that when he 

died, 476 B.C,, heleft his infant sons to the care of one 
of his slaves, named Micythus, of tried integrity, and 
the citizens chose rather to obey a slave than revolt 
from their benevolent sovereign’s children. Micythus, 
after completing his guardianship, retired to Tegea in 
Arcadia, loaded with presents and encomiums from the 
inhabitants of Rhegium. (Justin, 4, 2.—Duod. Stc., 
11, 66.—Herod., 7, 170.—Justin, 3, 2.—Pausan., 4, 
23.—Thucyd., 6, 5.—Herod., 6, 23.) 

ANAXIMANDER, a native of Miletus, who first taught 
philosophy in a public school, and is therefore ofte 
spoken of as the founder of the Ionic sect. He was 
born in the third year of the 42d Olympiad (B.C. 610), 
and was the first who laid aside the defective method of 
oral tradition, and committed the principles of natural 
science to writing. It is related of him that he predict- 

edan rail a ‘but that he should have been able, in 
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the infancy of knowledge, to do what is at this day be- 
yond the reach of philosophy, is incredible. He lived 
64 years. (Diog. Laert., 2, 1.—Cie., Acad. Quest., 
4, 37.) The general doctrine of Anaximander con- 
cerning nature and the origin of things, was, that infin- 
ity, TO drecpor, is the first principle of all things ; that 
the universe, though variable in its parts, as one whole 
is immutable; and that all things are produced from 
infinity and terminate in it. What this philosopher 
meant by ‘‘ infinity” has been a subject of much con- 
troversy. If we follow the testimony of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, it will appear that he understood by the 
term in question a mixture of multifarious elementary 
parts, out of which individual things issued by separa- 
tion. Mathematics and astronomy were greatly in- 
debted to him. He framed connected series of geo- 
metrical truths, and wrote a summary of his doctrine. 
He was the first who undertook to delineate the sur- 
face of the earth, and mark the divisions of land and 
water upon an artificial globe. ‘The invention of the 
sundial is also ascribed to him. ‘This, however, has 
been controverted ; but even if the invention has been 
wrongfully ascribed to him, he nevertheless seems to 
have been the first among the Greeks who pointed out 
the use of the dial. He is said also to have been the 
first that made calculations upon the size and distance 
of the heavenly bodies. He believed that the stars 
are globular collections of air and fire, borne about in 
their respective spheres, and animated by portions of 
the divinity ; that the earth is a globe in the midst of 
the universe, and stationary, and that the sun is 28 
times larger than the earth. (Enjfield’s History of 
Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 154, seqq.— Ritter, Hist. Anc. 
Phil., vol. 1, p. 265, seqq., Oxford trans.) 
ANnaximEnks, I. a native of Miletus, born about the 
56th Olympiad (B.C. 556). He is usually regarded 
as the pupil of Anaximander, but this is controverted 
by Ritter, who sees a striking resemblance between 
his doctrines and those of Thales. This same writer 
rejects the birth-date commonly assigned to Anaxim- 
enes, and receives that given by Apollodorus, namely, 
Olymp. 63. Anaximenes taught that the first princi- 
ple of all things is air, which he held to be infinite or im- 
mense. ‘‘ Anaximenes,” says Simplicius (ad Physic., | 


1, 2), “taught the unity and immensity of matter, but 


under a more definite term than Anaximander, calling 
it air. He held air to be God, because it is diffused 
through all nature, and is perpetually active.” The air 
of Anaximenes is, then, asubtile ether, animated with 
a divine principle, whence it becomes the origin of all 
beings. In this sense Lactantius (1, 5) understood his 
doctrine ; for, speaking of Cleanthes as adopting the 
doctrine of Anaximenes, he adds, “the poet assents 
to it when he sings, ‘ Tum pater omnipotens fecundis 
imbribus ather,’” &c. (Virg., Georg., 2,325.) Anax- 
imenes is said to have taught, that all minds are air; 
that fire, water, and earth, proceed from it, by rarefac- 
tion or condensation ; that the sun and moon are fie 

bodies, whose form is that of a circular plate; that the 
stars, which also are fiery substances, are fixed in the 
heavens, as nails in a crystalline plane; and that the 
earth is a plane tablet resting upon the air. (Plut., 
Plac. Phil., 1, 17, and 2, 11.—Cic., N. D., 1, 10.— 
Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 156.—Rit- 
ter, Hist. Anc. Phil., vol. 1, p. 203, segg., Oxford 
trans.)—II. A native of Lampsacus, and son of Aris- 
tocles. He was celebrated for his skill in rhetoric, and 
was the disciple both of Zoilus, notorious for his hy- 
percriticisms on Homer, and of Diogenes the Cynic. 
Anaximenes was one of the preceptors of Alexander 


the Great. He accompanied his illustrious pupil through 


most of his campaigns, and afterward wrote the histo- 
ry of his reign and that of his father Philip. It is re- 
corded that, during the Persian war, his native city 
having espoused the cause of Darius, Alexander ex- 
pressed his determination of punishing the inhabitants 
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by laying it in ashes. Anaximenes was deputed by | was killed by Pallas, son of Evander, in the wars of 
his countrymen as a mediator; but the conqueror, | Aineas against the Latins. (Virg., Ain., 10, 389.) 
guessing his intention, when he saw him entering the ANCHESMUS, a mountain of Attica, where Jupiter 
royal tent as a suppliant, cut short his anticipated pe- Anchesmius had a statue. It is now Agios Georgios, 
tition by declaring that he was determined to refuse | taking its modern name from a church of St. George, 
his request, whatever it might be. Of this hasty ex- which has displaced the statue. (Leake’s Topogr. of 
pression the philosopher availed himself, and immedi- | Athens, p. 69.) _ 
ately implored that Lampsacus might be utterly de- ANCHIALE, a city of Cilicia, west of the mouth of 
stroyed, and a pardon refused to its citizens. The | the Cydnus, and a short distance from the coast. It 
stratagem was successful ; Alexander was unwilling | was a place of great antiquity, and the Greek writers 
to break his promise ; and the presence of mind ex- | assign its origin to Sardanapalus, king of Assyria. The 
hibited by its advocate saved the town. Anaximenes | authority, however, from which they derive their infor- 
was also the author of a history of Greece. (Pausan., | mation, is Aristobulus, who is entitled to but little cred- 
6, 18.—Val. Maz., 7, 3, 4.) it in general. The founder was said by them to haye 
Awazarbus, a city of Cilicia Campestris, situate on | been buried here, and they speak of his tomb’s still ex- 
the river Pyramus, at some distance from the sea, and | isting in the time of Alexander the Great. On the 
taking its name apparently from a mountain called An- | tomb was the statue of a man in the act of clapping 
azarbus, at the foot of which it was situate. The ad- | his hands, with an Assyrian inscription to this effect, 
jacent territory was famed for its fertility. It after- | “ Sardanapalus, the son of Anacyndaraxes, built An- 
ward took the appellation of Cwsarea ad Anazarbum, | chiale and Tarsus in one day; but do thou, oh stranger, 
but from what Roman emperor is not known, though | eat, drink, and sport, since the rest of human things 
prior to the time of Pliny (5,27). The original appel- | are not worth this,” i. e.,aclap ofthe hands. (Arrian, 
lation, however, finally prevailed, as we find it so desig- | Exp. Alex., 2,5.) It is more than probable, suppo- 
nated in Hierocles and the imperial Notitie, at which | sing that a Sardanapalus did found the place, that we 
eriod it had become the chief town of Cilicia Secunda. | are to regard him, not as the last king of that name, 
fe was nearly destroyed by a terrible earthquake under | but some earlier monarch of Assyria, who had pushed 
Justinian, Anazarbus was the birthplace of Dioscor- | his conquests into the western part of Asia. The sit- 
ides and Oppian. The Turks call it, at the present day, | uation of Anchiale was bad; it had no harbour, no 
Ain-Zerbeh. (Cramer's Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 354.) | river, no great road, in its immedatie vicinity. It dis- 
Ancaous, I. the son of Lycurgus and Cleophile, or, | appeared, therefore, at last from history, while Tarsus, 
according to others, Astypalea, was in the expedition | more favourably placed, continued to flourish. Pliny 
of the Argonauts. He was also at the chase of the|calls the name Anchiales; and Arrian, Anchialos. 
Calydonian boar, in which he perished. (Apollod., 3, | (Mannert, 6, pt. 2, p. 66.) 
9.—Id., 1, 8.—Hygin., fab., 173 et 248.)—II. King] AncutX.ous, a term occurring in one of Martial’s epi- 
of Samos, and son of Neptune and Astypalea. He | grams (11, 94), about which the learned are greatly di- 
went with the Argonauts, and succeeded Tiphys as pi- | vided in opinion. Scaliger thinks that it comes from 
lot of the ship Argo. He reigned in Ionia, where he | the Hebrew Chai and Alah, and is equivalent to Vi- 
married Samia, daughter of the Meander, by whom he | vens Deus. 
had four sons, Perilas, Enudus, Samus, Alithersus, and| ANcHisa Portus, according to Dionysius of Hali- 
one daughter called Parthenope. He paid particular | carnassus (Ané. Rom., 1, 32), the real name of On- 
attention to the culture of the vine, and on one occa- | chesmus in Epirus. 
sion was told by a slave, whom he was pressing with|_ANcHisus, son of Capys, by Themis, daughter of 
hard labour in his vineyard, that he would never taste | Ilus, and the father of Auneas. Venus was so struck 
of its produce. After the vintage had been gathered | with his beauty, that she introduced herself to his no- 
in and the wine made, Anczus, in order to falsify the | tice in the form of a nymph, on Mount Ida, and urged 
prediction, was about to raise a cup of the liquor to his | him to a union. Anchises no sooner discovered that 
lips, deriding, at the same time, the pretended prophet | he had been in the company of a celestial being, than 
(who, however, merely told him, in reply, that there | he dreaded the vengeance of the gods. Venus quiet- 
were many things between the cup and the lip), when ed his apprehensions ; but, for his imprudence subse- 
tidings came that a boar had broken into his vineyard. | quently in boasting of the partiality of the goddess, 
Throwing down the cup, with the untasted liquor, Jupiter struck him with blindness, or, according to 
Anczus rushed forth to meet the animal, and lost his | some, enfeebled and maimed him by a stroke of thun- 
life inthe encounter. Hence arose the Greek proverb. | der. The offspring of his union with Venus was the 
. ae } <a celebrated Aineas. When ‘Troy was in flames, he was 
TloAdd perasd méder kvAckog kai xetAeoc Gkpov. | saved from the victorious Greeks by his son, who bore 
Multa cadunt inter calicem supremaque labra. him away on his shoulders from the burning city. He 
afterward accompanied Auneas in his voyage to Italy, 
The Latin translation is by Erasmus, who, as Dacier | but died before that land was reached, in the island of 
thinks, read wérev for éAec, a supposition not at all Sicily, at the harbour of Drepanum, and was buried on 
probable, since “cadunt” gives the spirit, though not | Mount Eryx. (Virg., Ain., 2, 647.—Id. tb., 3, 707. 
the literal meaning, of 7é/e:.—The story just givenis | —Heyne, Excurs., 17, ad Virg., Ain., 2, &c.) 
related somewhat differently by other writers, but the| | ANcHisia, a mountain of Arcadia, on which, accord- 
point in allis the same. (Eustath., ad Il., p. 77, ed. | ing to Pausanias, was the tomb of Anchises. ‘This, 
Rom.—Festus, s. v. Manum.—Aul. Gell., 13, 17.— | of course, is different from the common account, fol- 
Dacier, ad Fest., 1. c.) lowed by Virgil, which makes Anchises to have been 
ANcaLirs, a people of Britain, near the Atrebatii, | buried on Mount Eryx in Sicily. At the foot of Mount 
and probably a clan of that nation. Baxter supposes | Anchisia there wasa road leading to Orchomenus, which 
them to have been the herdsmen and shepherds of the | city lay to the northwest. (Pausan., 8, 12.) 
Atrebatii, and to have possessed those parts of Oxford- | | AncutsiXpgs, a patronymic of Auneas, as being so 
shire and Buckinghamshire most proper for pasturage. | of Anchises. (Virg., Hin., 6, 348, &c.) 
Horsley, on the other hand, makes their country corre- | | ANcHO#, a place in Bootia, where the Cephissus, 
spond to the modern Berkshire. But it is all uncer- | or rather the Lake Copais, issued from under ground. 


tainty. (Ces., Bell. G., 5, 21.) It was ‘hear Larymna, and on the coast. (Strabo, 
AncHEmOLUS, son of Rheetus, king of the Marrubii | 404.) . | FAS; MRR OS eet 
in Italy, was expelled by his father for criminal con- ANcHSRA. . Nicea, IT. : ‘a5 
duct towards his stepmother, He fled to Turnus, and| Ancuirus, a son of Midas, king Fe aaes who 
he fa % 
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sacrificed himself for the good of his country, when 
the earth had opened and swallowed up many buildings. 
The oracle had been consulted, and gave for answer, 
that the gulf would never close if Midas did not throw 
into it whatever he had most precious. ‘Though the 
king cast in much gold and silver, yet the gulf contin- 
ued open, till Anchurus, thinking nothing more precious 
than life, and regarding himself, therefore, as the most 
yaluable of his father’s possessions, took a tender leave 
of his wife and family, and leaped into the earth, which 
closed immediately over his head. Midas erected 
there an altar of stone to Jupiter, and that altar was 
the first object which he turned into gold when he 
had received his fatal gift from the gods. Every year, 
when the day came round on which the chasm had 
been first formed, the altar became one of stone again ; 
but, when this day had passed by, it once more changed 
to gold. (Plut., Parall., p. 306.) 

ANCILE, a sacred shield, which fell from heaven in 
the reign of Numa, when the Roman people laboured 
under a pestilence. Upon the preservation of this 
shield depended the fate of the Roman empire, ac- 
cording to the admonition given to Numa by the nymph 
Egeria, and the monarch therefore ordered eleven of 
the same size and form to be made, that if ever any 
attempt was made to carry them away, the plunderer 
might find it difficult to distinguish the true one. 
They were made with such exactness, that the king 
promised Veturius Mamurius, the artist, whatever 
reward he desired. (Vzd. Mamurius.) They were 
kept in the temple of Vesta, and an order of priests 
was chosen to watch over their safety. These priests 
were called Salii, and were twelve in number; the 
carried every year, on the first of March, the shields 
in a solemn procession through the streets of Rome, 
dancing and singing praises to the god Mars. (Vid. 
Salii.) This sacred festival continued three days, du- 
ring which every important business was stopped. It 
was deemed unfortunate to be married on those days, 
or to undertake any expedition. Hence Suetonius 
(Oth., 8) states, that Otho marched from Rome, on 
his unsuccessful expedition against Vitellius, during 
the festival.of the Ancilia, “nulla religionum cura,” 
without any regard for sacred ceremonies, and Tacitus 
(Hist., 1, 89) remarks, that many ascribed to this cir- 
cumstance the unfortunate issue of the campaign. The 
form of the ancile occurs i cient coins. Repre- 
sentations of it are also given by modern writers on 
Roman Antiquities. (Consult Lipsius, Mil. Rom. ; 
Anal., lib. 8, dial. 1.) Plutarch, in explaining their 
shape, remarks, “they are neither circular, nor yet, 
like the pelta, semicircular, but fashioned in two crook- 
ed indented lines, the extremities of which, meeting 
close, form a curve (dyxvAov).” According to this ety- 
mology, the name should be written in Latin Ancyle. 
Ovid says the shield was called ancile, ‘* guod.ab.omni 
parte recisum est,” a.derivation much worse than Plu- 
tarch’s. The name is very probably of Etrurian ori- 
gin, and the whole legend would appear to be a myth, 
turning on the division of the Roman year into twelve 
months by the fabulous Numa. (Plut., Vit. Num., c. 
13.—Ovid, Fast., 3, 377.) 

Anoona, a city of Italy, on the coast of Picenum, 
which still retains its name. The appellation is sup- 
posed to be of Greek origin, and to express the angular 
form .of the promontory on which the city is placed. 
(Mela, 2, 4.—Procop., Rer.-Got., 2.) This bold head- 
land was called Cumerium Promontorium ; its modern 
name is Monte Comero,.and sometimes Monte Guasco. 


The foundation of Ancona is ascribed by Strabo (241) 


to some Syracusans, who were fleeing from the tyranny 
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sed to be same with the Siculi of 
e origin of this 
city. (Plin., 3, 13—Compare Solin., 8.) But, on 
the other ia is contended, that the foundation of | 
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Ancona must be anterior to the reign of Dionysius, 
since it is noticed in the Periplus of Scylax (p. 12) as 
belonging to the Umbri; and, therefore, that the Siculi 
of Pliny must be that ancient race who settled in Italy 
at a very remote period, and afterward passed over into 
Sicily. (Bardettz, pt. 2, c. 10.—Olaviert, della fond. da 
Pesaro dassert., p. 18.—Gius. Colucci, Delle Antichita 
Picene, vol. 1, diss. 1.) Ancona is spoken of by Livy 
(41, 1) as a naval station of great importance in the 
wars of Rome with the Illyrians. (Compare Tacit., 
Ann., 3, 9.) It was occupied by Cesar soon after his 
passage of the Rubicon. (Bell. Civ., 1, 11.—Cic., Ep. 
ad Fam., 16,12.) It continued to be a port of conse- 
quence in Trajan’s time, if we may judge from the 
works erected by that emperor, which are still extant 
there. (Cramer's Ancient Italy, vol 1, p. 280, seqq.) 

Ancus Marcius, the fourth king of Rome, was 
grandson to Numa by his daughter. His name Ancus 
was sald to be derived from the Greek ayxov, because 
he had a crooked arm, which he could not stretch out to 
its full length; an etymology of no value whatever, 
the term in question being very probably Etrurian. 
Like his ancestors, he first turned his attention to the 
re-establishment of religion, and had the mtual law 
transcribed on tables, that all might read it. He then 
directed his arms against the Latins with success, and 
carried away several thousand of this nation to Rome, 
whom he settled on the Aventine. He extended his 
conquests into Etruria, and along both banks of the 
Tiber to the seacoast, where he founded Ostia, the 
oldest of the Roman colonies, as the harbour of Rome. 
He built the first bridge over the Tiber, and annexed 
additional defences to the city. The oldest remaining 
monument in Rome, the prison formed out of a stone 
quarry in the Capitoline Hill, is called the work of 
Ancus. It was on the side of the hill above the foram 
(the place of meeting for the plebeians) ; and until an 
equality of laws was introduced, it served only to keep 
the plebeians and those who were below them in cus- 
tody. The original common law of the plebs was re- 
garded as the fruit of his legislation, in the same man- 
ner as the rights of the three ancient tribes were looked 
upon to be the laws of the first three kgs. And be- 
cause all landed property, by the principles of the Ro- 
man law, proceeded from the state, and, on the incor- 
poration of new communities, was surrendered by them, 
and conferred back on them by the state, the assign- 
ment of public lands is attributed to Ancus. This 
act, being viewed as a parcelling out of public territo- 
ries, was probably the cause which led the plebeians 
to bestow the epithet of ‘“‘ good” upon him in the old 
poems. The new subjects could not be admitted into 
a new tribe, as the Luceres had been, since the num- 
ber of tribes was completed. They constituted a 
community, which stood side by side with the people 
formed by the members of the thirty curie, as the 
body of the Latin towns had stood in relation to Alba. 
This was the beginning of the plebs, which was the 
strength and the life of Rome, the people of Ancus as 
distinguished from that of Romulus; and this is a 
fresh reason for Ancus being placed in the middle of 


‘the Roman kings. (Niebuhr, Rom. Hist., p. 86, 


Twiss’s abridgment.) Ancus reigned, according to the 
fabulous Roman chronology, twenty-four years. (Liv., 
1, 32, segg.—Florus, 1, 4.—Dion. Hal., 3,9, &c.) — 

Anoyra, I. acity of Galatia, west of the Halys. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias (2, 4), it was founded by Midas, and 
the name was derived from an anchor (éyxvpa) which 
was found here and preserved in the temple of Jupiter. 
This city was greatly enlarged by Augustus, whence 
the grammarian Tzetzes is led to style him the founder 
of the.city, and under Nero it was styled the metropolis 
of Galatia. Its situation was extremely well adapted 
for inland trade, and Ancyra became a kind of staple- 
place for the commodities of the East. It is famous 
algo as having been the spot where the Monumentwm 
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Ancyranum was found in modern times, a spurious in- 
scription on a temple erected in honour of Augustus, 
which gives a history of the several actions and pub- 
lic merits of Augustus, and which shows also that 
he had been a great patron of the Ancyrani. Ancyra 
is now called by the Turks Angourz, and by the Eu- 
ropeans Angora, and is the place whence the celebra- 
ted shawls and hosiery made of goats’ hair were ori- 
ginally brought. Near this place, Bajazet was con- 
quered and made prisoner by Timur, or, as the name 
is commonly, though incorrectly, written, Tamerlane. 
(Manznert, vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 46, segg.)—II. A town of 
Phrygia, on the confines of Mysia. Strabo (576) 
places it in the district of Abasitis, near the sources 
of the river Makestus, which flows into the Rhyndacus. 
(Mannert, vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 111.) 

AnpaBitm, gladiators who fought blindfolded, 
whence the proverb Andabatarum more pugnare, to 
denote rash and inconsiderate measures. ‘The name 
comes from the Greek dva6dra, because they fought 
in chariots or on horseback. (Consult Erasmus, 
Chil., p. 461.) 

Anpania, a city of Messenia, situate. according to 
Pausanias (4, 33), at the distance of eight stadia from 
Carnasium. It had been the capital of Messenia be- 
fore the domination of the Heraclide. (Pausan., 4, 
3.) Strabo (360) places it on the road from Messene 
to Megalopolis. It is also mentioned by Livy (36, 31) 
as situated betwen these two cites. Su W. Gell 
(itin., p. 69) observed its ruins between Sakona and 
Krano, on a hill formed by the foot of Mount Tetrage. 
(Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 3, p. 147.) 

AnpeEcAvi or ANDEs, a people of Gaul, east of the 
Namnetes, and lying along the northern bank of the 
Liger or Lowre. Their capital was Juliomagus, now 
Angers, and their territory corresponded in part to 
what is now the department de la Mayenne. (Cas., 
B. G., 2, 35.) 

Annes, I. a people of Gaul. Vid. Andecavi.—II. A 
village near Mantua, where Virgil was born. (Compare 
Hieron., Chron. Euseb., 2, and Sil. Ital., 8, 594.) 
Tradition has long assigned to a small place, now 
named Pietola, the honour of representing this birth- 
place of Virgil; but as this opinion appears to derive 
no support from the passages in which the poet is sup- 
posed to speak of his own farm, the prevailing notion 
among the learned seems to contradict the popular re- 
port which identifies Andes with Pietola. (Maffe:, 
Verona Iilustr., vol. 2, p. 1.—Viso, Memorie Istoriche, 
vol. 1, p. 31.—Bonelli, Mem. Mantor., vol. 1, p. 120.) 
It may be observed, however, that Virgil’s birthplace 
and his farm may not necessarily have been one and 
the same: in this case it would seem that no argument 
could be objected to a local but very ancient and well- 
established tradition. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 
1, p. 69, segq.) ) 

Anpocipes, an Athenian orator, son of Leogoras, 
and born in the first year of the 78th Olympiad, B.C. 
468. He commanded the Athenian fleet in the war 
between the Corinthians and Corcyreans, and was af- 
terward accused of having been concerned in mutila- 
ting the Herme, or statues of Mercury, a crime of 
which Alcibiades was regarded as one of the authors. 
Andocides, having been arrested for this sacrilege, es- 
caped punishment by denouncing his real or pretended 
accomplices. Photius informs us, that among these 
was Leogoras, but that Andocides found the means of 
obtaining his father’s pardon. (Phot., Bibl., vol. 2, p. 
488, ed. Bekker.) The same author mentions various 
other incidents in the life of this orator, which com- 
pelled him at last to quit Athens. He returned during 
the government of the four hundred, and was cast into 

rison, whence, however, he succeeded in escaping. 

e returned a second time to his native country after 
the fall of the thirty tyrants. Having failed in an em- 
bassy to Sparta, which had been confided to him, he 
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no longer dared to show himself in Athens, but died 
in exile. Andocides employed his abilities as an orator 
merely in his own affairs. he four discourses of his 
which have come down to us are important for the 
history of Greece. The first has reference to the 
Mysteries of Eleusis, which he had been accused 
of violating (Ilep? Muornypiwv). The second (Ilepi 
kabédov), treats of his (second) return to Athens. 
The third (Ilepi Bipyvye), Concerning Peace,” was 
pronounced in the fourth year of the 95th Olympiad, 
on occasion of the peace with Sparta; the fourth is 
directed against Alcibiades (Kara’AAxibiddov). Tay- 
lor, led into an error by a passage of Plutarch (Vit. 
Alcib., 13.—Ed. Reiske, vol. 2, p. 21), thinks that 
this discourse was delivered by Pheax, one of the an- 
tagonists of Alcibiades ; but Ruhnken has shown this 
opinion to be incorrect. (Hist. Crit. Orat. Gr.—p. 
54, of the edition of Rutilius Lupus.—Schéll, Hist. 
Int. Gr., vol. 2, p. 205, seqg.)s The discourses of 
Andocides are given in Reiske’s edition of the Greek 
orators ; in that of Bekker, and in the edition of Dob- 
son, Lond., 1828, 16 vols. 8vo. 

ANDomArtis, a river of India, falling into the Ganges. 
According to D’Anville, the modem Sonn-sou. (Vid. 
Sonus.) 

ANDRICLUs, a mountain of Cilicia Trachea, north of 
the promontory Anemurium. (Strab., 670.) 

ANpDRIscus, an obscure individual, a native of Adra- 
myttium in Asia Minor, who, from his strong resem- 
blance to Philip, son of Perseus, the last king of Ma- 
cedonia, was induced to pass himself off for that prince, 
and hence received the name of Pseudophilippus, or 
“the false Philip.” Having deceived the Macedoni- 
ans, he induced them to revolt against the Roman 
power, and gained at first some advantages, but was at 
length defeated by Cecilius Metellus, and led in tri- 
umph B.C. 148. (Flor., 2, 14.—Vell. Paterc., 1, 11.) 

AnprocypEs, I. a painter of Cyzicus, contemporary 
with Pelopidas and Zeuxis, the latter of whom he at- 
tempted to rival. Two of his productions are men- 
tioned by the ancient writers, a painting of a battle and 
a portrait of Scylla, the latter being celebrated for the 
accuracy with which the fish accompanying the monster 
were represented. (Plut., Vit. Pelop., 25.—Plin., 35, 
10.—Szillig, Dict. Art., s.v.)—II. A physician in the 
time of Alexander the Great, who, in writing to the 
king, in condemnation of the use of wine, observed, to 
quote the Latin version of Pliny, “ Vinum poturus 
rex, memento te bibere sanguinem terre: cicuta homi- 
num venenum est, cicute vinum.” (Plin., 14, 5.) 

AnprocEus, son of Minos and Pasiphaé. He was 
famous for his skill in wrestling, and overcame every 
antagonist at Athens during the contest at the Pan- 
athenaic festival, and ASgeus, through envy, sent him 
against the Marathonian bull, by which animal he 
was destroyed. According to another account, he 
was waylaid and assassinated while proceeding to 
Thebes to attend the games of Laius, and his mur- 
derers were the combatants whom he had conquered 
at Athens, and who were led by envy to perpetrate 
the deed. Minos declared war against Athens to re- 
venge the death of his son, and peace was at last re- 
established on condition that A%geus sent yearly seven 
boys and seven girls from Athens to Crete, to be de- 
voured by the Minotaur. (Vid. Minotaurus.) The 
Athenians established festivals, by order of Minos, in 
honour of his son, and called them Androgeia. (Apol- 
lod., 3, 15.—Hygin., fab., 41.—Virg., Ain., 6, 20.) 
The whole story of Androgeus is an allegorical one, 
and has an agricultural reference. Androgeus is the 
man of the earth, the cultivator (‘Avdpdyewc). The 
Marathonian bull, by whose fire, according to one ac- 
count (Serv., ad Virg., in., 6, 20), he was injured in 
the conflict, recalls to mind the fire-breathing bulls of 
Colchis, the land of étes, the first man of the earth. 
A new field of exertion now opens on the son of 
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Minos, and a new name is given him; Eurygyes 
(Evpvytne), ‘the far-plougher,” or “‘ the possessor of 
wide-extended acres” (edpv¢ and yi7), and it is worth 
noticing, that, after having been slain, and previous 
to his new appellation, he was reawakened to life by 
Aesculapius, or the sun. (Compare Hesych., vol. 1, 
p. 1882, ed. Alberti, and Creuzer’s Symbolik, vol. 4, 
. 107.) 

2 ANDROMACHE, a daughter of Eetion, king of Hy- 
poplacian Thebe, in Mysia, married Hector, son of 
Priam, and became the mother of Astyanax. She 
was equally remarkable for her domestic virtues, and 
for attachment to her husband. In the division of the 
prisoners by the Greeks, after the taking of Troy, 
Andromache fell to the share of Pyrrhus, who carried 
her to Epirus, where she became the mother of three 
sons, Molossus, Pielus, and Pergamus. Pyrrhus sub- 
sequently conceded her to Helenus, the brother of 
Hector, who had also been among the captives of the 
prince. She reigned with Helenus over part of Epirus, 
and became by him the mother of Cestrinus. (Homer, 
l., 6, 22 et 24.—Virg., Ain., 3, 485.— Hygin., fab., 
123.) 

Anpromacnus, I. an opulent Sicilian, father of the 
historian Timeus. He collected together the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Naxos, which Dionysius the tyrant 
had destroyed, and founded with them Tauromenium. 
Andromachus, as prefect of the new city, subsequent- 
ly aided Timoleon in restoring liberty to Syracuse. 
(Diod. Sic., 16, 7 et 68.)—II. A general of Alex- 
ander, to whom Parmenio gave the government of 
Syria. He was burned alive by the Samaritans, but 
his death was avenged by Alexander. (Quznt. Curt., 
4, 5.)\—III. A brother-in-law of Seleucus Callinicus. 
-—IV. A traitor, who discovered to the Parthians all 
the measures of Crassus, and, on being chosen guide, 
led the Roman army into a situation whence there was 
no mode of escape.—V. A physician of Crete in the 
age of Nero: he was physician to the emperor, and 
inventor of the famous medicine, called after him, 
Theriaca Andromachi. It was intended at first as an 
‘antidote against poisons, but became afterward a kind 
of panacea. This medicine enjoyed so high a repu- 
tation among the Romans, that the Emperor Antoni- 
nus, at a later period, took some of it every day, and 
had it prepared every year in his palace. It consisted 
of 61 ingredients, the principal of which were squills, 
opium, pepper, and dried vipers! This absurd com- 
pound was in vogue even in modern times, as late as 
1787, in Paris. (Galen, de Theriac., p. 470.—Id. 
de antidot., lib. 1, p. 4333.—Sprengel, Hist. Med., 
vol. 2, p. 56.) 

Anpromépa, a daughter of Cepheus, King of Aithi- 
opia, by Cassiope. She was promised in marriage to 
Phineus, her uncle, when Neptune inundated the coasts 
of the country, and sent a sea-monster to ravage the 
land, because Cassiope had boasted herself fairer than 
Juno and the Nereides. The oracle of Jupiter Am- 
mon being consulted, returned for answer that the 
calamity could only be removed by exposing Androm- 
eda to the monster. She was accordingly secured to 
a rock, and expected every moment to be destroy- 
ed, when Perseus, who was returning through the 
air from the conquest of the Gorgons, saw her, and 
was captivated with her beauty. He promised to de- 
liver her and destroy the monster if he received her 
in marriage as a reward. Cepheus consented, and 
Perseus changed the sea-monster into a rock, by show- 
ing him Medusa’s head, and unbound Andromeda. 
The marriage of Andromeda with Perseus was op- 
posed by Phineus, but, in the contest that ensued, he 
and his followers were changed to stone by the head 
-of the Gorgon. Andromeda was made a constellation 
in the heavens after her death. Consult remarks un- 
‘der the article Perseus. (Apollod., 2, 4.—Hygin., 
fab» 64-— Mani 8, 883.) ) | 
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Anpronicus Livivs. Vid. Livius. 

Anpronicus, I. a peripatetic philosopher, a native 
of Rhodes, who flourished about 80 B.C. He arran- 
ged and published the writings of Aristotle, which had 
been brought to Rome with the library of Apellicon. 
He commented on many parts of these writings ; but 
no portion of his works has reached us, for the treatise 
mept maGOv, and the Paraphrase of the Nicomachean 
ethics, which have been published under his name, 
are the productions of another. The treatise epi 
ma0ov was published by Hoesschel in 1593, in 8yo, 
and was afterward printed conjointly with the Para- 
phrase, in 1617, 1679, and 1809. The Paraphrase 
was published by Heinsius in 1607, 4to, at Leyden, 
as an anonymous work (Incerti Auctoris Parapdirasis, 
&c.), and afterward under the name of Andronicus of 
Rhodes, by the same scholar, in 1617, 8vo, with the 
treatise wepi walGv added toit. The two works were 
reprinted in this form at Cambridge, in 1679, 8vo, 
and at Oxford, 1809, 8vo.—II. Cyrrhestes, an as- 
tronomer of Athens, who erected, B.C. 159, an octag- 
onal marble tower in that city to the eight winds. On 
every side of the octagon he caused to be wrought a 
figure in relievo, representing the wind which blew 
against that side. ‘The top of the tower was finished 
with a conical marble, on which he placed a brazen 
Triton, holding a wand in his right hand. This Triton 
was so contrived that he turned round with the wind, 
and always stopped when he directly faced it, pointing 
with his wand over the figure of the wind at that time 
blowing. Within the structure was a water-clock, 
supplied from the fountain of Clepsydra. Beneath the 
eight figures of the winds lines were traced on the 
walls of the tower, which, by the shadows cast upon 
them by styles fixed above, indicated the hour of the 
day, as the Triton’s wand did the quarter of the wind. 
When the sun did not shine, recourse was had to the 
water-clock within the tower, which building thus 
supplied both a vane and a chronometer. ‘The struc- 
ture still stands, though in a damaged state. To the 
correctness of the sundials, the celebrated Delambre 
bears testimony, and he describes the series as ‘the 
most curious existing monument of the practical gno- 
monics of antiquity.” There are two entrances, fa- 
cing respectively to the northeast and northwest : each 
of these openings has a portico supported by two col- 
umns. When Stuart explored this building, the lower 
part of the interior was covered to a considerable 
depth by rubbish ; and the dervishes who had taken 
possession of the building performed their religious 
rites on a wooden platform which had been thrown 
over the fragments. All this, however, he was per- 
mitted to remove, and he found manifest traces of a 
clepsydra or water-clock carefully channelled in the 
original floor. (Stuart and Revett’s Athens Abridged, 
p. 8, segg.— Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 146.) 

Anpros, an island in the Aigean Sea, one of the 
Cyclades, lying to the southeast of the lower extremi- 
ty of Eubea. It bore also several other appellations, 
enumerated by Pliny (4, 12). According to this wri- 
ter, it is ten miles from the promontory of Gerzstus, 
and thirty-nine from Ceos. The Andrians, as we 
learn from Herodotus (8, 111 and 121), were com- 
pelled to join the armament of Xerxes ; and, after the 
battle of Salamis, they were called upon by Themis- 
tocles, at the head of an Athenian squadron, to pay a 
large sum of money as a contribution: with this de- 
mand they declared themselves unable to comply, ob- 
serving that they were close beset by the two deities, 
Poverty and Want, which never quitted the island, and 
Themistocles, after a fruitless attempt to reduce them 
by force, withdrew to Eubca. We learn, however, 
from Thucydides (2, 55, and 4, 42), that the island 
was subsequently reduced and rendered tributary to 
the Athenians. In the Macedonian war, Livy relates 
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lus and the Romans. The modern name of the island 
is the same with the ancient, or else varies from it 
only in dropping the final letter. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 410.) 

ANEMOR:#A, a town of Phocis, mentioned by Homer 
(7., 2, 521) in conjunction with Hyampolis, and 
doubtless in the immediate vicinity of that city, with 
which it was even sometimes confounded. (Compare 
the French Strabo, Ecclairciss., No. 34, vol. 3, Ap- 
pend., p. 154.) Strabo affirms, that it obtained its 
name from the violent gusts of wind which blew from 
Mount Catopterius, a peak belonging to the chain of 
Parnassus. He adds that it was named by some au- 
thors Anemolea. (Strabo, 423.—Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 186.) 

ANGELION, an artist, invariably named in connexion 
with Tecteus, as his constant associate. -It is uncer- 
tain whether they excelled chiefly in casting brass or 
in catving marble. They are supposed by Sillig to 
have flourished about 548 B.C. Mention is made in 
particular, by the ancient writers, of a statue of Apol- 
lo by these artists. According to Miller, they imi- 
tated a very ancient statue of the Delian Apollo, 
made, as Plutarch states, in the time of Hercules. 
(Sidlig, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

ANGLI, a people of Germany at the base of the Cher- 
sonesus Cimbrica, in the country answering now to 
the northeastern part of the Duchy of Holstein. 
From them the English have derived their name. 
There is still, at the present day, in that quarter, a 
district called Angeln. (Tacit., Germ., 40.— Vid. 
Saxones.) 

Anerus, a river of Illyricum, pursuing a northern 
course, according to Herodotus, and joining the Bron- 
gus, which flows into the Danube. (Herodot., 4, 49.) 

Aneuitia, or ANGITIA, a grove in the country of the 
Marsi, to the west of the Lacus Fucinus. The name 
is derived, according to Solinus, from a sister of Circe, 
who dwelt in the vicinity. It is now Silva d’ Albi. 
(Solin., 8.—Serv., ad Virg., Hin., 7, '759.) 

Anic&rus, I. a son of Hercules by Hebe, the god- 
dess of youth. (Apollod., 2,7.)—I. A freedman who 
directed the education of Nero, and became the instru- 
ment of his crimes. It was he who encouraged the 
emperor to destroy his mother Agrippina, and who 
gave the first idea of the galley, which, by falling on a 
sudden to pieces, through secret mechanism, was to 
have accomplished this horrid purpose. (Suet., Vit. 
er.) 

Anica, Gens, a family at Rome, which, in the flour- 
ishing times of the republic, produced many brave and 
illustrious citizens. 

Anicius Gauuus, I. triumphed over the Illyrians 
and their king Gentius, and obtained the honours of a 
triumph A.U.C. 585. He obtained the consulship 
A.U.C. 594, B.C. 150.—II. Probus, a Roman consul, 
A.D. 371, celebrated for his humanity. 

Anicrus, a river of Elis, in the district of Triphylia, 
to the north of Lepreum. This stream formed into 
marshes at its mouth, from the want of a fall to carry 
off the water. The stagnant pool thus created ex- 
haled an odour so fetid as to be perceptible at the dis- 
tance of twenty stadia, and the fish caught there were so 
tainted with the infection that they could not be eaten. 
(Strabo, 346.) Pausanias, however, affirms (5, 5) that 
this miasma was not confined to the marshes, but could 
be traced to the very source of the river. It was as- 
cribed to the centaur’s having washed the wounds in- 
flicted by Hercules’s envenomed shafts in the stream. 
The Anigrus received the water of a fountain said to 
possess the property of curing cutaneous disorders. 
This source issued froma cavern sacred to the Nymphs, 
“aw a (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, 

. 114. ein 3 
Anio, a river of Italy, the earlier name of which was 
Anien, his comes the genitive Anienis, which is 
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joined in inflection with the later nominative Anio.— 
It rose in the Apennines, near the Sabine town of 'Tre- 
ba, and pursued its course at first to the northwest ; it 
then turned to the southeast, and joined the Tiber three 
miles northof Rome. It is not so full a stream as the 
Nar, but was considered, however, by the Romans as 
the most important among the tributaries of the Tiber, 
and hence received also the appellation of Tiberinus, 
whence comes by corruption the modern name Teverone. 
The Anio was regarded as the boundary between La- 
tium and the country of the Sabines; not, however, in 
a very strict sense, for on the left bank lay Antemne 
and Collatia, two Sabine towns, while the Albani and 
other Latins had founded Fidenz, on the right bank of 
the Anio, in.the Sabine territory. (Mannert, vol. 9, 
p. 517.) The Anio, in its course, passed by the town 
of Tibur, the modern Tivoli, where it formed some 
beautiful cascades, the admiration of the present as 
well as of former times. Of late, however, the scenery 
has been marred by an earthquake. It has been doubt- 
ed by some writers whether there was always a fall of 
the Anio at Tibur. But, without pretending to examine 
what change the bed of the river may have undergone in 
remote ages, we may affirm that, since the days of Stra- 
bo, no alteration of consequence has taken place ; for 
that geographer (238) talks of the cataract which the 
Anio, then navigable, formed there : so also Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (5,37) and several of the poets, 
(Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 64.) 

ANIsTORGIS, a city of Spain, in the southern part of 
Lusitania, near Pax Julia, called also Conistorgis. 
(Mannert, vol. 1, p. 343.) Some have doubted, how- 
ever, whether these two cities were the same. (Cel- 
larius, Geogr. Ant., vol. 1, p. 77.—Ukert, Geogr., vol. 
2, p. 389.) 

Anivs, son of Apollo and Rheo or Rhoio. He was 
high-priest of Apollo, and gave Auneas a hospitable re- 
ception when the Trojan prince touched at his island. 
He had by Dorippe three daughters, Gino, Spermo, 
and Elaia, to whom Bacchus had given the power of 
changing whatever they pleased into wine, corn, and 
oil. When Agamemnon went to the Trojan war, he 
wished to carry them with him to supply his army with 
provisions; but they complained to Bacchus, who 
changed them into doves. Thus far we have given 
Ovid’s account. (Meé., 13, 642.—Compare Virg., 
Zin., 3, 80.) Tzetzes, however, states, that Anius 
endeavoured to prevail upon the forces of Agamemnon 
to remain with him nine years, and told them that, in 
the tenth year, they would take Troy. He promised 
to nurture them also by the aid of his daughters. 
Tzetzes cites as his authority the author of the Cypri- 
an epic (ad Lycoph., 570). Creuzer sees in all this 
an agricultural myth, Rhoeo being the pomegranate, 
or, in other words, a new Proserpina, and her three 
children the daughters of the seed. (Symbolik, vol. 4, 

. 379.) 
a Anna, a goddess, in whose honour the Romans in- 
stituted a festival. She was, according to the com- 
mon account, Anna, the daughter of Belus, and sister of 
Dido, who, after her sister’s death, gave up Carthage to 
Iarbas, king of Getulia, who had besieged the place, and 
fled to Melita, now Malta. From Melita she proceed- 
ed to Italy, and was there kindly received by neas. 
Lavinia, however, conceived so violent a jealousy 
against her, that Anna, warned in a dream, by Dido, 
of her danger, took flight during the night, and threw 
herself into the Numicius, where she was transform- 
ed into a Naiad. The Romans instituted a festival, 
which was always celebrated on the 15th of March, 
in her honour, and generally invoked her aid to obtain 
a long and happy life ; thence, according to some, the . 
explanation of the epithet Anna Perenna assigned to 
her after deification. (Ovid, Fast., 3, 653.—Sul. Ital., 
8,79, &c.) The key to the different legends relative 
to Anna Perenna is to be foynd in the rites and cere- 
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monies attending her festival. It was a feast com- 
memorative of the year and the spring, and the hymns 
sung on this occasion bore the free and joyous charac- 
ter of orgiastic strains. In them Anna Perenna was 
entreated to make the entire year roll away in health 
and prosperity (“‘ Ut annare perennareque commode 
liceat.”"—Macrob., Sat., 1, 12). Now, this new year, 
this year full of freshness and of benefits invoked, is 
no other than Anna herself, a personification of the old 
lunar year. (Compare Hermann und Creuzer, Briefe, 
&c., p. 135.) Anna is the same word, in fact, as an- 
nus, or anus according to the primitive Roman orthog- 
raphy ; in Greek évog or évoc, whence the expression 
&yn Kat véa, proving that the word carries with it the 
accessory idea of antiquity, just as éro¢ appears analo- 
gous to vetus. (Compare Lennep, Etymol. Gr., p. 
210, segg.—Valckenaer, ad Ammon., p. 196, 197.) 
Anna Perenna is called the moon, kar’ éoy7v, and it 
is she that conducts the moons her sisters, and who 
at the same time directs and governs the humid sphere : 
thus she reposes for ever in the river Numicius, and 
runs on for ever with it. She is the course of the moons, 
of the years, of time in general. It is she that gives 
the flowers and fruits, and causes the harvest to ripen: 
the annual produce of the seasons (annona) is placed 
under her protecting care—The Anna Perenna of 
the Romans has been compared with the Anna Pourna 
Devi, or Annada, of the Hindu mythology ; the god- 
dess of abundance and nourishment, a beneficent form 
of Bhavani. The characteristic traits appear to be the 
same. (Compare the remarks of Paterson and Cole- 
brooke, in the Aszatic Researches, vol. 8, p. 69, seqq., 
and p. 85.—Creuzer’s Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 
2, p- 501, seqq.) . 

Anna Comnina, a Greek princess, daughter of 
Alexius Comnenes I., emperor of the East. She was 
born A.D. 1083, and was originally betrothed to Con- 
stantine Ducas; but his death preventing the engage- 
ment from being ratified, she subsequently married Ni- 
cephorus Bryennius. On the decease of her father, 
she conspired against her brother John (Calo-Johannes), 
who had succeeded him in the empire, and when the 
design was prevented by the fears or scruples of her 
husband, she passionately exclaimed that nature had 
mistaken the two sexes, and had endowed Bryennius 
with the soul of a woman. After the discovery of her 
treason, the life and fortune of Anna were forfeited to 
the laws; the former, however, was spared by the 
clemency of the emperor. After the death of her hus- 
band she retired to a convent, where, at the age of six- 
ty years, she sought to relieve the disappointment of 
her ambitious feelings by writing a life of her father. 
The character of this history does not stand very high, 
either for authenticity or beauty of composition: the 
historian is lost in the daughter; and instead of that 
simplicity of style and narrative which wins our belief, 
an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and science betrays 
in every page the vanity of afemale author. (Gzbbon’s 
Decline and Fall, c. 48.) And yet, at the same time, 
her work forms a useful contrast to the degrading and 
partial statements of the Latin historians of that period. 
The details, moreover, which she gives respecting the 
first crusaders on their arrival at Constantinople, are 
peculiarly interesting ; and we may there see the im- 
pression produced by the simple and rude manners of 
the heroes of Tasso on a polished, enlightened, and 
effeminate court. The work of Anna is entitled Ales- 
ias, and is divided into fifteen books. It commences 
with A.D. 1069, and terminates with A.D. 1118. The 
first edition of the Alexias appeared in 1610, 4to, by 
Hoeschel, Argent. It contains only the first eight 
books. Some copies bear the date of 1618. A com- 
plete edition was published in 1651, Paris. The best 
edition, however, will be the one intended to form 
part of the Byzantine Historians (Corpus Scriptorum 
Mstorie Bysaeenaibiat present in a course of publi- 
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cation in Germany. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 6, p. 
389, seqq.) 

ANNALES, a chronological history which gives an ac- 
count of all the important events of every year ina state, 
without entering into the causes which produced them. 
The annals of T'acitus may be considered in this light. 
The Romans had journalists or annalists from the very 
beginning of the state. The Annals of the Pontiffs 
were of the same date, if we may believe Cicero (de 
Orat., 2, 13), as the foundation of the city ; but others 
have placed their commencement in the reign of Numa 
(Vopiscus, Vit. Tacit.), and Niebuhr not till after the 
battle of Regillus, which terminated the hopes of ‘Tar- 
quin. (Rémische Gesch., vol. 1, p. 367.) In order 
to preserve the memory of public transactions, the Pon- 
tifex Maximus, who was the official historian of the 
republic, annually committed to writing, on wooden 
tablets, the leading events of each year, and then set 
them. up at his own house for the instruction of the peo- 
ple. (Cic., de Orat., 2,13.) The Pontifex Maximus 
was aided in this task by his four colleagues, down 
to A.U.C. 458, and after that period by four addition- 
al pontiffs, created by the Ogulnian law. (Cvc., de 
Rep., 2, 14.) These annals were continued to the 
pontificate of Mucius, A.U.C. 629, and were called 
Annales Maximi, as being periodically compiled and 
kept by the Pontifex Maximus, or Publici, as-record- 
ing public transactions. Having been inscribed on 
wooden tablets, they would necessarily be short, and 
destitute of all circumstantial detail; and being an- 
nually formed by successive pontiffs, could have no ap- 
pearance of a continued history, their contents would 
resemble the epitome prefixed to the books of Livy, or 
the Register of Remarkable Occurrences in modem al- 
manacs. But though short, jejune, and unadorned, 
still, as records of facts, these annals, if spared, would 
have formed an inestimable treasure of early history. 
Besides, the method which, Cicero informs us, was 
observed in preparing these annals, and the care that 
was taken to insert no fact of which the truth had not 
been attested by as many witnesses as there were cit- 
izens at Rome, who were all entitled to judge and make 
their remarks on what ought either to be added or re- 
trenched, must have formed the most authentic body 
of history that could be desired. The memory of 
transactions which were yet recent, and whose con- 
comitant circumstances every one could remember, 
was therein transmitted to posterity. By this means 
they were proof agaist falsification, and their veracity 
was incontestably fixed. These valuable records, how- 
ever, were, for the most part, consumed in the confla- 
gration of the city consequent on its capture by the 
Gauls; an event which was, to the early history of 
Rome, what the English invasion by Edward I. proved 
to the history of Scotland. The practice of the Pon- 
tifex Maximus in preserving such records was discon- 
tinued after that eventful period. A feeble attempt 
was made to revive it towards the end of the second 
Punic war; and from that time the custom was not 
entirely dropped till the Pontificate of Mucius, in the 
year 629. It is to this second series of Annals, or to 
some other late and ineffectual attempt to revive the an- 
cient Roman history, that Cicero must allude when he 
talks of the Great Annals in his work De Legibus 
(1, 2), since it is undoubted, that the pontifical records 
of events previous to the capture of Rome by the Gauls 
almost entirely perished in the conflagration of the city. _ 
(Liwy, 6, 1.) Accordingly, Livy never cites these 
records, and there is no appearance that he had any 
opportunity of consulting them; nor are they men- 
tioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in the long cata- 
logue of records a memorials which he had employ- 
ed in the composition of his Historical Antiguaties. 
The books of the pontiffs, some of which were re- 
covered in the search after what the flames had spared, 
are, indeed, occasionally mentioned. But these were 
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works explaining the mysteries of religion, with in- 
structions as to the ceremonies to be observed in its 
practical exercise, and could have been of no more ser- 
vice to Roman, than a collection of breviaries or mis- 
sals to modern, history. (Dunlop’s Rom. Lut., vol. 2, 
p- 97, seqgg., Lond, ed.—Le Clerc, des Journaux chez 
les Romains, Introd.) 

ANNALIS LEX, settled the age at which, among the 
Romans, a citizen could be admitted to exercise the 
offices of the state. Originally there was no certain 
age fixed for enjoying the different offices. A law was 
first made for this purpose (Lex Annalis) by L. Vil- 
lius or L. Julius, a tribune of the commons, A.U.C. 
573, whence his family got the surname of Annales. 
(Liv., 40, 43.) What was the year fixed for enjoying 
each office is not ascertained. It is certain that the 
pretorship used to be enjoyed two years after the xdile- 
ship (Cie., Ep. ad Fam., 10, 25), and that the forty- 
third was the year fixed for the consulship. (Cic., 
Phil., 5,17.) If we are to judge from Cicero, who 
frequently boasts that he had enjoyed every office 
in its proper year, the years appointed for the differ- 
ent offices by the Lex Villia were, for the questor- 
ship thirty-one, for the edileship thirty-seven, for the 
pretorship forty, and for the consulship forty-three. 
But even under the republic popular citizens were freed 
from these restrictions, and the emperors, too, granted 
that indulgence to whomsoever they pleased. 

Awnipat. Vid. Hannibal. 

ANNICERRIS, a philosopher of the Cyrenaic sect, and 
a follower of Aristippus. He so far receded from the 
doctrine of his master as to acknowledge the merit of 
filial piety, friendship, and patriotism, and to allow that 
a wise man might retain the possession of himself in 
the midst of external troubles; but he inherited so 
much of his frivolous taste as to value himself upon 
the most trivial accomplishments, particularly upon his 
dexterity in being able to drive a chariot twice round 
a course in the same ring. (Diog. Laert., 2, 87.— 
Suidas, s. v.—Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, 
p. 196.) 

Anno. Vid. Hanno. 

ANop#a, a mountain of Greece, part of the chain 
of Gita. A small pass in this mountain, called by the 
same name, formed a communication between Thes- 
saly and the country of the Epicnemidian Locri. (He- 

. rodot., 7, 216.) 

ANsER, a Roman poet, intimate with the triumvir 
Antony, and one of the detractors of Virgil. (Com- 
pare Virg., Eclog., 9, 36.—Servius, ad Virg., l. c.) 
Ovid (Trist., 2, 435) calls him “ procaz.” 

ANSIBARII, a people of Germany, mentioned by Taci- 
tus (Ann., 13, 55) as having made an irruption, du- 
ring the reign of Nero, into the Roman territories 
along the Rhine. Mannert makes them to have been 
a branch of the Cherusci. The same writer alludes 
to the hypothesis which would consider their name as 
denoting “dwellers along the Ems,” and as marking 
this for their original place of settlement. He views 
it, however, as untenable. (Geogr., vol. 6, p. 156, 
seqq.) 

ANTOPOLIs, a city of Egypt on the eastern bank 
of the Nile, and the capital of the nome Anteopolites. 
It derived its name from Anteus, whom Osiris, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus (1, 17), left as governor 
of his Libyan and AXthiopian possessions, and whom 
Hercules destroyed. It was a place of no great im- 
portance. The modern village of Kaw (Qaou) stands 
near the ruins of the ancient city. (Mannert, vol. 10, 
pt. 2, p. 388, segg.—Compare Description del’ Egypte, 
vol. 4,p- 111.) 

_ _ Anraus, I., a monarch of Libya, of gigantic dimen- 
sions, son of Neptune and Terra. He was famed for 
his strength and his skill in wrestling, and engaged in 
a contest with Hercules. As he received new strength 
from his mother as often as he touched the ground, the 
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hero lifted him up in the air, and squeezed him to death 
in his arms. (Apollod., 2,.5.)—II. A governor of 
Libya and Athiopia under Osiris. (Diod. Sic., 1, 
17.)—Both these accounts are, in fact, fabulous, and 
refer to one and the same thing. The legend of Her- 
cules and Anteus is nothing more than the triumph of 
art and labour over the encroaching sands of the desert. 
Hercules, stifling his adversary, is, in fact, the Nile 
divided into a thousand canals, and preventing the arid 
sand from returning to its native deserts, whence 
again to come forth with the winds and cover with its 
waves the fertile valley. (Constant, de la Religion, 
vol. 2, p. 416.) The very position of Antezopolis, in- 
deed, has reference to the identity of Antewus with the 
sands of the desert ; for the place was situate in a long 
and deep valley of the Arabian chain, where the most 
fearful hurricanes and sand-winds were accustomed to 
blow. (Compare Ritter, Erdkunde, 2d ed., vol. 1, p. 
719) 

ddegaesee a Rhodian poet, who lived at the court 
of Antigonus Gonatas, where he acquired the reputa- 
tion of a gourmand. He composed a poem entitled 
Thebais ; and the Beotians, to whom he read it, heard 
him with yawns. (Mich. Apost. Proverb. Cent., 
5, 82.) We have one of his epigrams remaining. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 128.) 

Anracipas, of Sparta, son of Leon, was sent into 
Persia, where he made the well-known peace with 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. The terms of this peace were 
as follows: that all the Greek cities of Asia should be- 
long to the Persian king, together with the island of 
Clazomenz (as it was called) and that of Cyprus: that 
all other Grecian cities, small and great, should be in- 
dependent, except the islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyros, which were to remain subject to the Atheni- 
ans. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 5, 1.—Consult Schneider, ad 
loc.) Polybius (1, 6) fixes the year of this celebrated 
peace, and Aristides (vol. 2, p. 286) the name of the 
archon (QeddorTo¢ é¢’ ob 7 elpyvn éyéveto). The treaty 
seems to have been concluded in the beginning of the 
year of Theodotus, about autumn; because the Man- 
tinean war, which was carried on in the archonship of 
Mystichides, was in the second year after the peace ; 
and because the restoration of Platea, accomplished 
after the treaty, took place nevertheless in the year of 
the treaty, as Pausanias implies. (Clinton's Fasti 
Hellenici, 2d ed., p. 102.) 

Anranprus, a city of Troas, on the northern side 
of the Gulf of Adramyttium. According to Thucydi- 
des (8, 108), it was founded by an Aolian colony, 
which had probably dispossessed a body of the Pelasgi 
in this quarter, sce Herodotus (7, 42) names the 
place the Pelasgic Antandrus. If we follow the an- 
cient mythology, however, we will find different ac- 
counts of its origin. These are given by Mela (1, 18), 
who states that the city was called Antandrus accord- 
ing to some, because Ascanius, the son of ASneas, 
having fallen into the hands of the Pelasgi, gave them 
up this city as a ransom ; and hence Antandrus, i. e., 
dvr’ avdpéc (“in the stead,” or “place, of a man”) ; 
while others maintain that it was founded by certain 
inhabitants of Andros, who had been driven from home 
by civil dissensions, and that hence the city was called 
Antandrus, i. e., “instead of Andros,” implying that it 
was to them a second country. Pliny (5, 30), on the j 
other hand, believes that its first name was Edoms, and 
that it was subsequently styled Czmmers. During 
the Persian times, Antandrus, like many other parts 
of this coast, was subject to Mytilene, in the island of 
Lesbos. The Persians, however, held the citadel, 
which would seem to have stood on a mountain near 
the city. This mountain is probably the same with 
the one called Alexandrea, and on which, according 
to Strabo (606), the controversy between Juno, Mi- 
nerva, and Venus was decided by Paris. (Mannert, 
vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 418.) a 09. Zeus ad 
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ANTEMN#, a city of Italy, in the territory of the 
Sabines, at the confluence of the Anio and Tiber. It 
is said to have been more ancient than Rome itself. 
We are told by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (2, 36), 
that Antemne belonged at first to the Siculi, but that 
afterward it was conquered by the Aborigines, to 
whom, probably, it owes its Latin name. (Varro, de 
Ling. Lat., 4.—Festus, s. v. Antemne.) That it 
afterward formed a part of the Sabine confederacy is 
evident from its being one of the first cities which re- 
sented the outrage otiaesd to that nation by the rape 
of their women. (Liv., 1, 10.—Strabo, 226.—Cra- 
mer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 1, p. 301.) 

AnrtéEnor, I.a Trojan prince related to Priam. He 
was the husband of Theano, daughter of Cisseus, king 
of Thrace, and father of nineteen sons, of whom the 
most known were Polybus (Jl., 11, 59), Acamas (Ji., 
2, 823), Agenor (Jl., 4, 533), Polydamas, Helicaon, 
Archilochus (J/., 2, 823), and Laodocus (J/., 4, 87). 
He is accused by some of having betrayed his country, 
not only because he gave a favourable reception to 
Diomedes, Ulysses, and Menelaus, when they came 
to Troy, as ambassadors from the Greeks, to demand 
the restitution of Helen, but also because he with- 
held the fact of his recognising Ulysses, at the time 
that hero visited the city under the guise of a mendi- 
cant. (Od., 4,335.) After the conclusion of the war, 
Antenor, according to some, migrated with a party of 
followers into Italy, and built Patavium. According 
to others, he went with a colony of the Heneti from 
Paphlagonia to the shores of the Hadriatic, where the 
new settlers established themselves in the district 
called by them Venetia. Both accounts are fabulous. 
(Liv., 1, 1.—Plin., 3, 13.—Virg., Ain., 1, 242.— 
Tacit., 16, 21.)—II. A statuary, known only as the 
maker of the original statues of Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton, which were carried off by Xerxes, and restored 
by Alexander. (Pausan., 1, 8.—Arrian, Exp. Al., 3, 
16.—Plin., 34, 8.) 

ANTENORIDES, a patronymic given to the sons of 
Antenor. 

Antéros. The original meaning of the name An- 
teros is the deity who avenges slighted love. By 
later writers it is applied to a brother of Cupid, but in 
constant opposition to him; and in the palestra at 
Elis he was represented contending with him. The 
signification of mutual love is given to the word only 
by later writers, according to Bottiger. (Schneider, 
Worterb., s. v.—Pausan., 1, 30.—Id., 6, 23.—Plu- 
tarch, Erot., 20.) 

ANTHEA, one of the three towns on the site of which 
the city of Patre, in Achaia, is said to have been built. 
The other two were Aroé and Messatis. These three 
were founded by the Ionians when they held posses- 
sion of the country. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 
3, p. 66.) 

' AnrueEpoN, I. a city of Beotia, on the shore of the 
Euripus, and, according to Dicearchus, about seventy 
stadia to the north of Salganeus. (Stat. Grac., p. 
19.) The same writer informs us, that from Thebes 
to Anthedon the distance was 160 stadia by a cross- 
road open to carriages. ‘The inhabitants were, for the 
most part, mariners and shipwrights ; at least, so says 
Dicarchus ; and the fisheries of the place were very 
important. The wine of Anthedon was celebrated. 
(Atheneus, 1, 56.) Pausanias states (9, 22) that the 
Cabiri were worshipped here; there was also a tem- 
ple of Proserpina in the town, and one of Bacchus 
without the walls. Near the sea was a spot called the 
leap of Glaucus. (Strabo, 404.—Steph. Byz., s. v. 
*AvOndav.— Pliny, Hist. Nat., 4, 7.) Sir W. Gell 
reports, that the ruins of this city are under Mount 
Ktypa, about seven miles from Portzwmadi, and six 
from Egripo. (Itin., p. 147.— Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 254.)—II. A town of Palestine, 
called alse 2 eens on the seacoast, to the south- 
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west of Gaza. Herod gave it the second name in 
honour of Agrippa. Itisnow Daron. (Plan, 4, 7.) 

ANTHELE, a small town of Thessaly, in the inter- 
val between the river Pheenix and the Straits of Ther- 
mopyle, and near the spot where the Asopus flows 
into the sea. In the immediate vicinity were the tem- 
ples of Ceres Amphictyonia, that of Amphictyon, and 
the seats of the Amphictyons. It was one of the two 
places where the Amphictyonic council used to meet, 
the other being Delphi. The place for holding the as- 
sembly here was the temple of Ceres. (Vid. Amphic- 
tyones. — Herodot., 7, 200.—Strabo, 428.) 

ANTHEMUS, a town of Macedonia, to the northeast 
of Thessalonica, and which Thucydides seems to com- 
prise within Mygdonia. (Thucyd., 2, 99.) 

Anruemusia, I. a district in the northern part of 
Mesopotamia, which was subsequently incorporated 
into Osroene. (Amm. Marcell., 14, 9.—EHutrop., 8, 
2.)—II. The capital of the district just mentioned, 
lying east of the Euphrates and west of the city of 
Edessa. It is also called Anthemus. The name was 
derived from the Macedonian city of Anthemus. 
(Plin., 6, 26.—Strab., 514.) 

ANTHENE, a town of Cynuria in Argolis, once oc- 
cupied by the Alginete together with Thyrea. (Pau- 
san., 2, 38.) It was restored to the Argives after the 
battle of Amphipolis. (Thucyd., 5, 41.) 

AntTHERMUS, a Chian sculptor, son of Micciades, 
and grandson to Malas. He flourished about Olymp. 
50, and was the father of the two artists Bupalus and 
Athenis. (Vzd. Bupalus.) As the name Anthermus 
is not Greek, Brotier reads Archennus, which Sillig 
follows. (Plin., 36, 5.—Stllig, Dict. Art.. s. v.) 

ANTHESPHORIA, a festival celebrated by the people 
of Syracuse in honour of Proserpina, who was carried 
away by Pluto as she was gathering flowers. The word 
is derived from dx tod dépetv dvGea, i. e., from car- 
rying flowers. The Syracusans showed, near their 
city, the spot where Proserpina was carried off, and 
from which a lake had immediately proceeded. Around 
this the festival was celebrated. The lake in question 
is formed by the sources of the Cyane, whose waters 
join the Anapus. (Compare Miinter, Nachricht von 
Neap. und Sicil., p. 374.)—Festivals of the same 
name were also observed at Argos in honour of Juno, 
who was called Antheia. (Pollux, Onom., 1, 1.) 

ANTHESTERIA, festivals in honour of Bacchus among 
the Greeks. They were celebrated in the month of 
February, called Anthesterion, whence the name is 
derived, and continued three days. The first day was 
called Il:Boiyia, ax tod rifove otyew, because they 
tapped their barrels of liquor. The second day was 
called Xoéc, from the measure yod, because every in- 
dividual drank of his own vessel, in commemoration of 
the arrival of Orestes, who, after the murder of his 
mother, came, without being purified, to Demophoon, 
or Pandion, king of Athens, and was obliged, with all 
the Athenians, to drink by himself for fear of polluting 
the people by drinking with them before he was puri- 
fied of the parricide. It was usual on that day to ride 
out in chariots, and ridicule those that passed by. The 
best drinker was rewarded with a crown of leaves, or 
rather of gold, and with a cask of wine. The third 
day was called Xvrpoz, from yiTpa, a vessel brought 
out full of all sorts of seed and herbs, deemed sacred 
to Mercury, and therefore not touched. The slaves 
had the permission of being merry and free during 
these festivals; and at the end of the solemnity a her- 
ald proclaimed, Ovpdte, Kapec, ob« &’ ’AvOeotipra, 
i. e., Depart, ye Carian slaves, the festivals are at an 
end. (Ailian, V. H., 2, 41.—Potter, Gr. Antigq., vol. 
1, p. 422, segg.) Ruhnken (Auct. Emend.,ad Hesych., 
vol. 2, s. v. Avovtc) makes the Athenians to have cel- 
ebrated three festivals in honour of Bacchus: 1. Those 
of the country, in the month Posideon: 2. Those of 
the city, or the greater festivals, in the month Ela- 
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phebolion ; and, 3. The Anthesteria or Lenza, in the 
month Anthesterion. These last were celebrated 
within a large enclosure called Leneum, and in a quar- 
ter of the city termed Limna, or “ the pools.” Meur- 
sius had before distinguished the Lenea from the An- 
thesteria. (Grec. Fer., vol. 3, Op. col., 917 and 
918.) Béckh also regards the Lenza as a distinct 
festival from the Anthesteria. (Vom Unterscheide der 
Attischen Leneen, &c., Jahrg., 1816, 1817, p. 47, 
seqq.) Both the latter opinions, however, are incorrect. 
(Compare Creuzer, Symboltk, vol. 3, p. 319, seqg.) 

Anrueus, I. ason of Antenor.—II. One of the com- 
panions of Alneas. (Virg., Ain., 1, 514.)—HII. A 
statuary mentioned by Pliny (34, 8) as having flour- 
ished in Olymp. 155, and as approved among the ar- 
tists of his own time. In some editions of Pliny the 
name is written Anteus. (Suleg, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Anruium, a town of Thrace, afterward called Apol- 
lonia. ‘The name was subsequently changed to Sozop- 
olis, and is now pronounced Sizebolt. (Plin., 4, 11.) 

ANTHORES, a companion of Hercules, who followed 
Evander, and settled in Italy. He was killed in the 
war of Turnus against Aineas. (Virg., din., 10, 778.) 

ANTHROPOPHAGI, a people of Scythia that fed on hu- 
man flesh. Herodotus (4, 106) calls them the An- 
drophagi, and states that they lived in a more savage 
manner than any other nation, having no public distri- 
bution of justice nor established laws. He informs 
us also that they applied themselves to the breeding 
of cattle, clothed themselves like the Scythians, and 
spoke a peculiar language. Rennell thinks that they 
must have occupied Polish Russia, and both banks of 
the river Prypetz, the western head of the Borysthe- 
nes. (Rennell, Geogr. of Herod., p. 86, 4to ed.) 

ANTHYLLA, a city of Egypt about west from the 
Canopic branch of the Nile, and northwest from Nau- 
cratis. It is supposed by Larcher to have been the 
same with Gynexcopolis. (Compare Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 10, p. 596.) According to Herodotus, it furnish- 
ed sandals to the wife of the Persian satrap, who was 
viceroy, for the time being, over Egypt. This was in 
imitation of the royal custom at home, in the case of 
the queens of Persia. (Herod., 2, 98.—Consult Bahr, 
ad loc.) Athenzus says it supplied girdles (1, p. 33. 
—Compare Bahr, ad Ctes., p. 209.) 

ANTIA LEX, was made for the suppression of luxury 
at Rome. Its particulars are not known, but it could 
not beenforced. ‘The enactor was Antius Resto, who 
afterward never supped abroad for fear of being him- 
self a witness of the profusion and extravagance which 
his law meant to destroy, but without effect. (Ma- 
crob., 3, 17.) 

AnmiAs, a name given to the goddess Fortune, from 
her splendid temple at Antium, where she was par- 
ticularly worshipped. (Vzd. Antium.) 

Anticiéa, a daughter of Autolycus and Amphithea. 
She was the mother of Ulysses, but not, it is said, by 
Laertes. This individual was only the reputed fa- 
ther of the chieftain of Ithaca, and the actual paternity 
belonged to Sisyphus. It is said that Anticlea killed 
herself when she heard a false report of her son’s 
death. (Homer, Od., 11, 19.—Hygin., fab., 201, 243. 
—Pausan., 10, 29.) 

Antictipgs, a Greek historian, a native of Athens, 
whose works are lost. (Consult Atheneus, ed. Schw. 
—Ind. Auct., s.v., vol. 9.) 

AnticrAcus, a detached chain of the ridge of Mount 
Cragus in Lycia, running in a northeast direction along 
the coast of the Sinus Glaucus. It is now called 
Soumbourlow. Captain Beaufort estimates the height 
at not less than 6000 feet. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, 
vol. 2, p. 245.) 

AnticrAres, a Spartan, who, according to Plutarch, 
stabbed Epaminondas, the Theban general, at the bat- 
tle of Mantinea. Great honours and rewards were 


decreed to him by the Spartans, and an exemption 
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from taxes to his posterity. (Plut., Vit. Ages., c. 85.) 
There were, however, other claimants for this honour. 
The Mantinzans asserted that one of their citizens, by 
name Macherion, gave the fatal blow. The Athenians, 
on the other hand, make Epaminondas to have fallen 
by the hand of Gryllus, son of Xenophon. (Compare 
Pausan., 8, 11.—Id., 9,15; and Wesseling, ad Diod. 
Sic., 15, 87.) 

Anticyra, I. a town of Thessaly, at the mouth of 
the Sperchius. (Herodot., 7, 198.—Strabo, 428.) It 
was said to produce the genuine hellebore, so much 
recommended by ancient physicians as a cure for in- 
sanity. (Steph. Byz., s. v. ’Avtixvpa.)—II. A town 
of Phocis, on the isthmus of a small peninsula in the 
Sinus Corinthiacus. It was celebrated, in common 
with the oné ‘already mentioned, for its hellebore. 
(Scylax, p. 14.—Theophr., 9, 10.—Strabo, 418.) 
Pausanias affirms (10, 36) that the inhabitants of An- 
ticyra were driven from their town by Philip, the son 
of Amyntas, on the termination of the Sacred War. 
At a later period it was besieged and taken by Levi- 
nus, the Roman praetor, who delivered it up to the 
4Etolians. (Liw., 26, 26.) And subsequently, in the 
Macedonian war, it was occupied by Titus Q. Flam- 
ininus, on account of the facilities which its harbour 
presented for the operations of the Roman fleet in the 
Corinthian Gulf. (Liv., 32, 18.—Pausan., 10, 36.— 
Polyb., 18, 28.—Id., 27, 14.) The site of Anticyra 
corresponds, as is generally believed, with that of As- 
propitz, in a bay of some extent, parallel to that of Sa- 
lona. ‘‘ Here isa good port,” says Sir W. Gell (Itin., 
p. 174), ‘and some remains of antiquity.” Chand- 
ler remarks, that ‘ the site is now called Asprospitia, 
or the white houses ; and some traces of the buildings, 
from which it was so named, remain. The port is 
land-locked, and frequented by vessels for corn.” 
(Travels, vol. 2, p. 301.)—The ancients had a prov- 
erb, Naviget Anticyram, applied to a person that was 
regarded as insane, and alluding to the hellebore pro- 
duced at either Anticyra. (Compare Erasmus, Chil., 
1, cent. 8, 52.—Naviget Anticyras, TWAetcecev sic 
*Avtixtpac.) Horace has been supposed by some to 
allude to three places of this name, but this is a mis- 
take ; the poet merely speaks of a head so insane as 
not to be cured by the produce of three Anticyras, if 
there even were three, and not merely two. (Ep., ad 
Pis., 300.) 

Antiporus, a Greek painter, a pupil of Euphranor. 
He flourished about 364 B.C. His colouring was se- 
vere, and his productions were remarkable for their 
careful execution rather than their number. His prin- 
cipal pieces were a Wrestler and a Flute-player. He 
was the instructer of Nicias of Athens. (Plin., H.N., 
35, 11.—Buogr. Univ., vol. 2, p. 249.) 

ANTIGENES, one of Alexander’s generals, publicly 
rewarded for his valour. (Quint. Curt., 5, 14.) 

ANTIGENIDAS, a famous musician of Thebes, disci- 
ple to Philoxenus. He introduced certain innova- 
tions in the construction of the flute, and in the art of 
playing upon it. (Cire, Brut., 97.) 

ANTIGONE, a daughter of Gdipus, king of Thebes, 
by his mother Jocasta. After the death of Cidipus 
and his sons Eteocles and Polynices, Antigone repair- 
ed to Thebes, in order to effect the sepulture of her 
brother Polynices. Creon, monarch of Thebes, her 
maternal uncle, had forbidden the interment of the 
young prince under the penalty of death, on account 
of the war which the latter had waged against his 
own country. Antigone, however, disregarding all 
personal considerations, succeeded in sprinkling dust 
three times on her brother’s remains, which was equiv- 
alent to sepulture, but was sebsequently seized by the 
guards who had been placed to watch the corpse and 
prevent its interment. For this she was immured 
alive in a tomb, where she hung herself. Hzemon, 
the son of Creon, to whom she had — betrothed, 
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effected an entrance and killed himself by her corpse, 
and his mother Eurydice likewise put an end to her 
existence. This sad story forms the basis of one of 
the tragedies of Sophocles. (Vid. Sophocles.) 
Anticon@a, I. a city of Epirus, southwest of Apol- 
lonia. (Plin., 4, 1.)—II. One of Macedonia, in the 
district of Mygdonia, founded by Antigonus, son of 
Gonatas. (dd., 4, 10.)—III. One in Syria, on the 
borders of the Orontes, built by Antigonus, and in- 
tended as the residence of the governors of Egypt 
and Syria, but destroyed by him when Seleucia was 
built, and the inhabitants removed to the latter city.— 
IV. Another in Asia Minor. (V2d. Alexandrea, 1X.) 
Anticonus, I. a general of Alexander’s, and one of 
those who played the most important part after the 
death of that monarch. In the division of the provin- 
ces after the king’s death, he received Pamphylia, Ly- 
cia, and Phrygia. ‘Two years after the decease of Al- 
exander, he united with Antipater and Ptolemy against 
Perdiccas, who aimed at the supremacy. Perdiccas 
having died this same year (B.C. 322), and Antipater 
being placed at the head of the government, Antigonus 
was named commander of all the forces of the empire, 
and marched against Eumenes. After various con- 
flicts, durmg a war of three years, he succeeded in 
getting Eumenes into his power by treachery, and 
starved him to death. Become now all powerful by 
the death of this formidable rival, he ruled as king, but 
without assuming the title, over all Asia Minor and 
Syria; but his conduct eventually excited against him 
a formidable league, in which Seleucus, Ptolemy, Ly- 
simachus, and Cassander arrayed themselves against 
Antigonus, and the celebrated Demetrius, his son. 
After varied success, the confederates made a treaty 
with him, and surrendered to him the possession of 
the whole of Asia, upon condition that the Grecian 
cities should remain free. This treaty was soon 
broken, and Ptolemy made a descent into Lesser Asia 
and on some of the Greek isles, which was at first suc- 
cessful, but he was defeated in a seafight by Deme- 
trius, the son of Antigonus, who took the island of Cy- 
prus, made 16,000 prisoners, and sunk 200 of his ships. 
After this famous naval battle, which happened 26 
years after Alexander’s death, Antigonus and his son 
assumed the title of kings, and their example was fol- 
lowed by all the rest of Alexander’s generals. From 
this period, B.C. 306, his own reign in Asia, that of 
Ptolemy in Egypt, and those of the other captains of 
Alexander in their respective territories, properly com- 
mence. Antigonus now formed the design of driving 
Ptolemy from Egypt, but failed. His power soon be- 
came so formidable that anew confederacy was formed 
_ against him by Cassander, Lysimachus, Seleucus, and 
Ptolemy. The contending parties met in the plain of 
Tpsts in Phrygia, B.C. 301. Antigonus was defeated, 
and died of his wounds; and his son Demetrius fled 
from the field. Antigonus was 84 years old when 
he died. (Vid. Demetrius. —Pauwsan., 1, 6, &c.— 
Justin, 13, 14, et 15.—C. Nep., Vit. Eumen.—Plut., 
Vit. Demetr —Eumen. et Arat.)—I1. Gonatas, so call- 
ed from Gonni in Thessaly, the place of his birth, was 
the son of Demetrius, and grandson of Antigonus. 
He made himself master of Macedonia B.C. 277, and 
assumed the title of king. In the course of his reign, 
he defeated, with great slaughter, the Gauls, who had 
made an irruption into his kingdom. Having refused 
“succours to Pyrrhus of Epirus, he was driven from 
his throne by that warlike monarch. He afterward 
recovered a great part of Macedonia, and followed 
Pyrrhus to the neighbourhood of Argos. In a conflict 
that ensued there, Pyrrhus was slain. After the death 
of Pyrrhus, he recovered the remainder of Macedonia, 
and died after a reign of 34 years, leaving his son, De- 
metrius the Second, to succeed, B.C. 243. (Justin, 
21 et 25.)—III. The guardian of his nephew, Philip, 
the son of Demetrius, who married the widow of De- 
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metrius, and usurped the kingdom. He was called 
Doson (docwy, “ about to give,” 1. e., always promis- 
ing), from his promising much and giving nothing. 
He conquered Cleomenes, king of Sparta, and obli- 
ged him to retire into Egypt, because he favoured the 
Adtolians against the Greeks, He died B.C. 222, 
after a reign of 11 years, leaving his crown to the 
lawful possessor, Philip, who became conspicuous by 
his cruelties and the war he made against the Romans. 
(Justin, 28 et 29.—Plut., Vit. Cleom.)—IV. Son of 
Echecrates, and nephew of Philip, the father of Per- 
seus. He was the only one of the Macedonian no- 
bles who remained faithful when Perseus conspired 
against his parents; and to him, moreover, Philip 
owed the discovery of the plot. Charmed with his 
virtuous and upright character, the monarch intended 
to make him his successor, but the death of Philip pre- 
vented this being done. Perseus succeeded his father, 
and, a few days after, put Antigonus to death, B.C. 
179. (Liv., 40, 54, &c.)—V. Son of Aristobulus IL., 
king of Jude, was conducted to Rome along with 
his father, after the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey. 
When Cesar became dictator, Antigonus endeavoured, 
but in vain, to get himself re-established in his hered- 
itary dominions, and at last was compelled to apply 
to Pacorus, king of the Parthians. Pacorus, on the 
promise of 1000 talents, marched into Judea at the 
head of a large army, and replaced Antigonus on the 
throne; but Mare Antony, at the solicitation of Herod, 
sent Gabinius against him, who took Jerusalem, and 
put Antigonus to an ignominious death. He reigned 
3 years and 3 months. (Justin, 20, 29, &c.)—VI. 
Carystius, an historian in the age of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, who wrote the lives of some of the ancient 
philosophers: also a heroic poem, entitled ‘ Anti- 
pater,” mentioned by Athenegus ; and other works. 
The only remains we have of them are his ‘“ Collec- 
tions of wonderful Stories” concerning animals and 
other natural bodies. This work was first published 
at Basle, 1568, and was afterward reprinted at Ley- 
den by Meursius, 1619, in 4to. It forms a part also 
of the volume entitled Azstoriarum Mirabilium Auc- 
tores Greci, printed at Leyden in 1622, in 4to. 

ANTILIBANUS, a ridge of mountains in Syria, east 
of, and running parallel with, the ridge of Libanus. 
(Vid. Libanus. — Plin., 5, 20.) 

AntiLocuus, I. the eldest son of Nestor by Euryd- 
ice. He went to the Trojan war with his father, and 
was killed by Memnon, the son of Aurora, according 
to Homer (Od., 4, 187), who is followed by Pindar 
(Pyth., 6, 28), and by Hyginus (fadb., 113). Ovid, 
on the contrary, makes him to have been slain by Hec- 
tor (Her., 1, 15). We must therefore alter the text 
of the latter, and for Antelochum read either Anchia- 
lum with Muncker (from Hom., Jl., 18, 185), or Am- 
phimachum with Scoppa (from Dares Phrygius, c. 
20).—II. A poet, who wrote some verses in praise of 
Lysander, and received a cap full of silver in return. 
(Plut., Vit. Lysandr., c. 18.) 

Antimicuus, I. a poet of Colophon, and pupil of 
Panyasis. He was the contemporary of Cheerilus, 
and flourished between 460 and 431 B.C. With 
Antimachus would have commenced a new era in the 
history of epic verse, if that department of poetry had 
been capable of resuming its former lustre. In com- 
mon with Cheerilus, he perceived that the period of 
the Homeric epic had irrevocably passed ; but in place 
of substituting the historic epic, as the former did, he 
returned to mythological subjects; merely treating 
them, however, in a manner more in accordance with 
the taste of the day. The success which he obtained, 
and the admiration which was subsequently testified 
for his productions by the Alexandrean school, prove 
that he was not mistaken in the judgment he had formed 
of the spirit of the age, and that he augured well re- 
specting the opinion of posterity. The Alexandrean 
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critics (according to Quintilian, 10, 1) cited his The- 
bats as a work worthy of being compared with the 
poems of Homer, and of terminating the list of epic 
poems of the first class. They extolled the grandeur 
of his ideas and the energy of his style, but they con- 
fessed, at the same time, that he was deficient in ele- 
gance and grace. Antimachus was also the author 
of an elegy entitled Lyde, which the ancients regarded 
as a chef-d’euvre. It is now entirely lost. The An- 
thology has preserved for us one of his epigrams. 
The fragments of Antimachus have been collected and 
published by Schellenberg, under the title “‘ Antimacha 
Colophonu fragmenta, nunc primum conquisita,” &c., 
Hale, 1786, 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 
245, and 2, p. 126.)—II. A Trojan, whom Paris bribed 
to oppose the restoring of Helen to Menelaus and 
Ulysses, who had come as ambassadors to recover her. 
He recommended to put them to death. His sons, 
Hippolochus and Pisander, were killed by Agamemnon. 
(11., 11, 122, seqq.) 

ANTINOEIA, annual sacrifices and quinguennial games 
in honour of Antinous, instituted by the Emperor Ha- 
drian at Mantinea, where Antinous was worshipped as 
a divinity. They were celebrated also at Argos. 
(Potter, Gr. Antag., vol. 1, p. 424.) 

ANTINOOPOLIs or ANTINOE, a town of Egypt, built 
in honour of Antinous, opposite Hermopolis Magna, 
on the eastern bank of the Nile. It was previously an 
obscure place called Besa, but became a magnificent 
city. (Vid. Antinous.) It is now called Ensené, 
and-a revered sepulchre has also caused it to receive 
the name of Shek-Abadé. (Ammian. Marcellin., 19, 
12.—Dvo Cass., 69, 11.—Spartian., Vit. Hadr., 14. 
—Description de ’ Egypte, vol. 4, p. 197, seqq.) 

Antinous, I. a youth of Bithynia, of whom the 
Emperor Hadrian was so extremely fond, that at his 
death he erected temples to him, established a priest- 
hood for the new divinity, built a city in honour of him 
(vid. Antinoopolis), and caused a constellation m the 
heavens to be called by his name. According to one 
account, Antinous was drowned in the Nile, while 
another and more correct statement gives the occasion 
of his death as follows: Hadrian, consulting an oracle 
at Bésa, was informed that he was threatened with 
great danger, unless a person that was dear to him 
was immolated for his preservation. Upon hearing 
this, Antinous threw himself froma rock into the Nile, 
as an offering for the safety of the emperor, who built 
Antinoopolis on the spot. Nor was this all. The 
artists of the empire were ordered to immortalize by 
their skill the grief of the monarch and the memory 
of his favourite. Painters and statuaries vied with 
each other, and some of the master-pieces of the lat- 
ter have descended to our own times. The absurd 

and disgusting conduct of Hadrian needs no comment. 
—Il. A native of Ithaca, son of Eupeithes, and one 
of Penelope’s suiters. He was brutal and cruel in his 
manners, and was the first of the suiters that was slain 
by Ulysses on his return. (Od., 22, 8, &c.) 

Antiocuia, I. a city of Syria, once the third city 
of the world for beauty, greatness, and population. 
It was built by Seleucus Nicator, in memory of his 
father Antiochus, on the river Orontes, about 20 miles 
from its mouth, and was equidistant from Constanti- 
nople and Alexandrea, being about 700 miles from 
each. Here the disciples of our Saviour were first 
called Christians, and the chief patriarch of Asia re- 
sided. It was afterward known by the name of Te- 
trapolis, being divided, as it were, into four cities, 
each having its separate wall, besides a common one 
enclosing all. The first was built by Seleucus Nica- 
tor, the second by those who repaired thither on its 
being made the capital of the Syro-Macedonian empire, 
the third by Seleucus Callinicus, and the fourth by 

Antiochus Epiphanes. (Strabo, 750.—Compare Man- 
nert, vol. 6, part 1, p. 468, seg.) It is now called 
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Antakia, and has suffered severely by a late earth- 
quake. At the distance of four or five miles below 
was a celebrated grove, called Daphne; whence, for 
the sake of distinction, it has been called Antiochia 
near Daphne, or Antiochia Epidaphnes (’Avriéyeva 7 
mpog Aadvav. Hierocl. Synecdem., p. '711.—Plin., 5, 
21.—Antiochia Epidaphnes, vid. Daphne.)—II. A city 
of Lycaonia, near the northern confines of Pisidia, 
sometimes called Antiochia of Pisidia (Avti6yeva 
IIvordiac). According to Strabo, it was founded by 
a colony from Magnesia on the Meander. This prob- 
ably took place under the auspices of Antiochus, from 
whom the place derived its name. It became, under 
the Romans, the chief city of their province of Pisidia, 
which extended farther to the north than Pisidia proper. 
({Merocles, p: 672.)—III. A city of Cilicia Trachea, 
situate on a rocky projection of the coast termed Cra- 
gus, whence the place, for distinction’ sake, was 
called ’Avrioyera emi Kpdyw. (Strabo, 669.) The 
Byzantine writers call it the Isauwrian Antiochia. Hi- 
erocles makes mention of it (Synecdem, p. 708), as 
also the writers on the Crusades, under the name of 
Antioceta. (Sanuti, secreta fideliwm, |. 2, p. 4, c. 26. 
—Mannert, vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 84.)—IV. A city at the 
foot of Mount Taurus, in Comagene, a province of 
Syria. (Mannert, vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 497.)—V. A city 
of Caria, on the river Meander, where that stream was 
joined by the Orsinus or Massinus. (Plin., 5, 29.) 
Steph. Byz. states, that it was founded by Antiochus, 
son of Seleucus, in honour of his mother. It had been 
previously called Pythopolis. The environs abounded 
in fruit of every kind, but especially in the fig called 
“triphylla.” ‘The ancient site corresponds with Jeni- 
sher. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 209.)—VI. A 
city of: Cilicia Trachea, in the district of Lamotis. 
(Ptol., p. 129.) 

Antiocuts, I. the name of the mother of Antiochus, 
the son of Seleucus.—II. A tribe of Athens. 

Anti6cuus, I. surnamed Softer, was the eldest son 
of Seleucus, the first king of Syria and Babylonia. 
He succeeded his father B.C. 280. When still young, 
he fell into a lingering disease, which none of his fa- 
ther’s physicians could cure for some time, till it was 
discovered that his pulse was more irregular than usual 
when Stratonice, his stepmother, entered his room, 
and that love for her was the cause of his illness. 
This was told to the father, who willingly gave Strat- 
onice to save a son on whom he founded all his hopes. 
When Antiochus came to the throne, he displayed, at 
the head of his forces, talents worthy of his sire, and 
gained many battles over the Bithynians, Macedonians, 
and Galatians. He attacked also Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt, at the instigation of Magas, who 
had revolted against this prince, but without success. 
He failed also in an expedition which he undertook 
after the death of Phileterus, king of Pergamus, with 
a view of seizing on his kingdom, and he was van- 
quished near Sardis by Humenes, the successor of 
that prince. He returned after this to Antioch, and 
died not long subsequently, having occupied the throne 
for nineteen years. He was called Soter (Zwrjp) or 
“ Preserver,” for having preserved his subjects from 
an irruption of the Galatians or Gauls, whom he de- 
feated in battle. His successor was Antiochus Theos. 
(Justin, 17, 2, &c.)—II. Son of Antiochus Soter, and 
surnamed Theos (Qe6c), God,” by the Milesians, 
because he put to death their tyrant Timarchus. He 
succeeded his father B.C. 261, and at the instigation of 
his sister Apamea, the widow of Magas, renewed the 
war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. He 
was as unsuccessful, however, as his father had been ; 
and, being, compelled to sue for peace, only obtained 
it on condition of repudiating his wife Laodice, and 
espousing Berenice the sister of Ptolemy. The male 
issue, moreover, of this latter marriage were to inherit 
‘the crown. It was during this war that he lost all his 
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provinces beyond the Euphrates by a revolt of the | provinces, and he had also to pay a yearly tribute of 


Parthians and Bactrians. Ptolemy dying two years 
after this, Antiochus repudiated Berenice and restored 
Laodice. The latter, resolving to secure the succes- 
sion to her son, poisoned Antiochus and suborned Ar- 
temon, whose features were similar to his, to represent 
him as king. Artemon, subservient to her will, pre- 
tended to be indisposed, and, as king, recommended 
to them Seleucus, surnamed Callinicus, son of Laodice, 
as his successor. After this ridiculous imposture, it 
was made public that the king had died a natural death, 
and Laodice placed her son on the throne, and de- 
spatched Berenice and her son, B.C. 246. (Justin, 27, 
1.—Appian.)—II]. Surnamed HMierax (‘lépaé), “ bird 
of prey,” son of Antiochus Theos and Laodice, was 
the brother of Seleucus Callinicus. From his early 
years this prince was devoured by ambition. In order 
to attain to power, no crime or evil act deterred him ; 
his thirst for rule, as well as his wicked and turbulent 
spirit, obtained for him the appellation, so characteristic 
of his movements, which we have mentioned above. 
Under pretext of aidmg his brother against Ptolemy 
Euergetes, he attempted to dethrone him. Seleucus 
having marched against him for the purpose of coun- 
teracting his ambitious designs, Hierax defeated him 
near Ancyra. He could not, however, derive any ad- 
vantage from this victory, since the Gauls, who formed 
the principal part of his army, revolted and declared 
themselves independent; and it was only by paying 
a large sum of money that Hierax could save his life. 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, took advantage of this 
circumstance to rid himself of an unquiet and trouble- 
some neighbour. He attacked Hierax, defeated him, 
and compelled him to take refuge with his brother-in- 
law Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia. Ariarathes soon 
became tired of him, and formed the design of putting 
him to death; but Hierax, informed of his design, fled 
into Egypt. He was thrown into prison by Ptolemy, and 
perished a few years after in attempting to make his 
escape.—IV. The Great, as he was surnamed, was the 
third of the name that actually reigned, and the son 
of Seleucus Ceraunus, and succeeded his father 223 
B.C. He passed the first years of his reign in regu- 
lating the affairs of his kingdom, and in bringing back 
to their duty several of his officers who had made them- 
selves independent. Desirous after this of regaining 
Syria, which had been wrested from Seleucus Callini- 
cus by Ptolemy Euergetes of Egypt, he was met at 
Raphia, and defeated by Ptolemy Philopater, 218 B.C., 
and was compelled to surrender the whole of his con- 
quests in Syria which he had thus far made. He was 
more successful, however, in Upper Asia, where he re- 
covered possession of Media, and made treaties with the 
kings of Parthia and Bactria, who agreed to aid him in 
regaining other of his former provinces, if their respect- 
ive kingdoms were secured to them. He crossed over 
also into India, and renewed his alliance with the king 
of that country. After the death of Philopater, he re- 
sumed his plans of conquest, and Ptolemy Epiphanes 
being yet quite young, he seized upon the whole of 
Syria. He granted, however, peace to Ptolemy, and 
even gave him his daughter Cleopatra in marriage, 
with Syria for her dowry. Antiochus then turned his 
arms against the cities of Asia Minor and Greece ; but 
these cities having implored the aid of Rome, the sen- 
ate sent to Antiochus to summon him to surrender 
his conquests. Excited, however, by Hannibal, to 
whom he had given an asylum, he took no notice of 
this order, and a war ensued. The plan, however, 
which Hannibal traced out for him, was not followed. 
Defeated at Thermopyle by Glabrio, he fled into Asia, 
where a second and more complete defeat, by Scipio 
Asiaticus, at Magnesia, compelled him to sue for 
peace, which he obtained only on the hardest condi- 
tions. He was obliged to retire beyond Mount Taurus. 
All his territories on this side of Taurus became Roman 
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2000 talents. His revenues being insufficient for this 
heavy demand, he attempted to plunder the treasures 
of the temple of Belus in Susiana; but the inhabitants 
of the country were so irritated at this sacrilege, that 
they slew him, together with his escort, B.C. 187. He 
had reigned thirty-six years. In his character of king, 
Antiochus was humane and liberal, the patron of learn- 
ing, and the friend of merit. He had three sons, 
Seleucus Philopater, Antiochus Epiphanes, and Deme- 
trius. The first succeeded him, and the two others 
were kept as hostages by the Romans. (Justin, 31 et 
32.—Liw., 34, 59.—Flor., 2, 1.— Appian, Bell. Syr.) 
—V. Surnamed Epiphanes, or Illustrious, was king of 
Syria after the death of his brother Seleucus Philopa- 
ter, having ascended the throne 175 B.C. He was the 
fourth of the name, and was surnamed Epiphanes 
(Excpavyc), “the Illustrious,’ and reigned eleven 
years. Taking advantage of the infancy of Ptolemy 
Philometor, he seized upon Ceelosyria, and even pen- 
etrated into Egypt, where he took Memphis, and ob- 
tained possession of the person of the young king, 
whom he kept prisoner for many years. The guardi- 
ans of the young Ptolemy, however, having applied 
for aid to the Romans, the senate sent Popilius Lenas 
unto Epiphanes, who compelled him to renounce his 
conquests and set the Egyptian monarch at liberty. 
The Jews haying revolted during the reign of Epiph- 
anes, he marched against Jerusalem, deposed the high- 
priest Onias, profaned the temple by sacrifices to Ju- 
piter Olympius, plundered all the sacred vessels, and 
slaughtered, it is said, 80,000 inhabitants of this ill- 
fated city. After this he proceeded into Persia, and, 
while traversing Elymais, wished to plunder the tem- 
ples that were there; but the inhabitants having re- 
volted, he was compelled to retreat to Babylon. There 
he learned that the Jews, commanded by Matathias 
and Judas Maccabeus, had gained several victories 
over the generals whom he had left in Judea. Trans- 
ported with fury at the intelligence, he assembled a 
new army, and swore to destroy Jerusalem ; but, at the 
moment of his departure, he fell from his chariot, was 
subsequently seized with a disgusting malady, and 
died in the most agonizing sufferings. ‘The Persians 
attributed the manner of his death to his impious en- 
terprise against the temple of Elymais; the Jews saw 
in it the anger of Heaven, for his having profaned the 
temple of Jerusalem. He died B.C. 164. Epiphanes 
was not without some good qualities. He was gen- 
erous, loved the arts, and displayed considerable abil- 
ity in the wars in which he was engaged; but his 
vices and follies tarnished his character. (Justin, 34, 
5.—Macchab., 1, 1, &c.)—VI. Eupator, son of the 
preceding (from ed and zarjp, “ born of an illustrious 
sire”), succeeded to the throne at the age of nine years. 
The generals of this prince continued the war against 
the Jews, and Jerusalem was on the point of becoming, 
for the second time, the prey of the Syrians, when 
Demetrius Soter, the cousin-german of Eupator, by a 
sudden invasion, seized upon the capital of Syria. 
The generals of Eupator made peace with the Jews, 
and marched against Demetrius; but the soldiers, 
ashamed of serving a mere child, went over to the in- 
vader, who put Hupator to death after a reign of about 
eighteen months.—VII. (the sixth of the name) Son 
of Alexander Bala, took the surname of Theos (“God”), 
claiming descent, like his father, from Antiochus Theos 
already mentioned. To this surname he afterward 
added that of Epzphanes (‘the illustrious”). Deme- 
trius Nicator having disbanded his army, and being 
entirely without apprehension of any foe, Tryphon took 
advantage of this, and having brought Antiochus from 
Arabia, still young in years, caused him to be pro- 
claimed king, about 144 B.C. The attempt succeed- 
ed. Demetrius was defeated, and Antiochus ascend- 
ed the throne. He reigned, however, only in name. 
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The actual monarch was Tryphon, who had him put to 
death at the end of about two years, and caused him- 
self to be proclaimed in his stead. (Justin, 36, 1.)— 
VIII. Surnamed Sidetes (XudyrHe), “ the hunter,” son 
of Demetrius Soter, ascended the throne 139 B.C. 
He drove from Syria the usurper Tryphon, made war 
on the Jews, besieged Jerusalem, and compelled it to 
pay a tribute. He then marched against Phraates, 
king of Parthia, who menaced his kingdom, gained 
three victories over him, and obtained possession of 
Babylon. The following year he was vanquished in 
turn by the Parthian king, and lost his life in the con- 
flict. He was a prince of many virtues, but he tar- 
nished all by his habits of intemperance.—IX. The 
eighth of the name, surnamed Grypus (I‘pv7éc) from 
his aguiline nose, was son of Demetrius Nicator and 
Cleopatra. He was raised to the throne B.C. 123, to 
the prejudice of his brothers, by the intrigues of his 
mother, who hoped to reign in his name. When he 
was declared king, the throne of Syria was occupied 
by Alexander Zebinas. He marched against this im- 
postor, defeated, and put him to death. He then mar- 
ried 'Tryphena, daughter of Ptolemy Euergetes II., 
which ensured peaceable relations between Syria and 
Egypt. After having for some time yielded to the au- 
thority of his mother, he resolved at last to reign in his 
own name, a step which nearly cost him his life. His 
mother prepared a poisoned draught for her son, but, 
being suspected by him, was compelled to drink it 
herself. A bloody war soon after broke out between 
this prince and Antiochus the Cyzicenian, his brother, 
in which the latter compelled Grypus to cede to him 
Ceelosyria. They thus reigned conjointly for some 
time. Grypus was at last assassinated by one of his 
subjects, B.C. 96. (Justin, 39, 1.—Joseph., Ant. 
Jud.)—X. Surnamed Cyzicenus, from his having been 
brought up in the city of Cyzicus, was the ninth of 
the name. He was son of Antiochus Sidetes, and suc- 
ceeded his brother Grypus, after having reigned over 
Ceelosyria, which he had previously compelled his 
brother to yield to him. He was a dissolute and indo- 
lent prince, and possessed of considerable mechanical 
talent. His nephew Seleucus, son of Grypus, de- 
throned him, B.C. 95.—XI. The tenth of the name, 
ironically surnamed Pius, because he married Selena, 
the wife of his father and of his uncle. He was the 
son of Antiochus IX., and he expelled Seleucus, the 
son of Grypus, from Syria; but he could not prevent 
two other sons of Grypus, namely, Philip and Deme- 
trius, from seizing on a part of Syria. He perished 
soon after by their hands. (Appran.—Joseph., Ant. 
Jud., 13, 21.)—After his death, the kingdom of Syria 
was torn to pieces by the factions of the royal family 
or usurpers, who, under a good or false title, under the 
name of Antiochus or his relations, established them- 
selves for a little time either as sovereigns of Syria, or 
Damascus, or other dependant provinces. At last An- 
tiochus, surnamed Asiaticus, the son of Antiochus the 
ninth, was restored to his paternal throne by the influ- 
ence of Lucullus, the Roman general, on the expulsion 
of Tigranes, king of Armenia, from the Syrian domin- 
ions; but four years after, Pompey deposed him, and 
observed that he who hid himself while a usurper 
sat upon his throne, ought not to be a king. From 
that time, B.C. 65, Syria became a Roman province, 
and the race of Antiochus was extinguished.—There 
were also other individuals of the same name, among 
whom the most deserving of mention are the following : 
J. A native of Syracuse, descended from an ancient 
monarch of the Sicani. He wrote a history of Sicily, 
which was brought down to the 98th Olympiad, and 
which Diodorus Siculus cites among the sources 
whence he derived aid for his compilation. He com- 

osed also what appears to have been a very curious 
fiery of Italy, some fragments of which are pre- 


served real of Halicarnassus. (Compare 
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Heyne, de Fontibus Hist. Diod.—vol. 1, p. lxxxv., 
ed. Bip.)—II. A rhetorician and sophist of Avgea, 
the pupil of Dionysius of Miletus. Dio Cassius (77, 
p. 878) relates, that, in order to rouse the spirits of 
the Roman army, who were worn out with fatiguing 
marches, he assumed the character of a cynic, and 
rolled about in the snow. ‘This conduct gained for him 
the favour of Septimius Severus and Caracalla, He af- 
terward went over to Tiridates, king of the Parthians, 
whence Suidas styles him Avréuodog, or * the desert- 
er.”’—III. A native of Ascalon, the last preceptor of 
the Platonic school in Greece. He was the disciple 
of Philo, and one of the philosophers whose lectures 
Varro, Cicero, and Brutus attended, for he taught, at 
different times, at Athens, Alexandrea, and Rome. 
He attempted to reconcile the tenets of the different 
sects, and maintained that the doctrines of the Stoics 
were to be found in the writings of Plato. Cicero 
greatly admired his eloquence and the politeness of his 
manners, and Lucullus took bim as his companion into 
Asia. He resigned the academic chair in the 175th 
Olympiad. After his time the professors of the Aca- 
demic philosophy were dispersed by the tumults of 
war, and the school itself was transferred to Rome. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 199, segg.—En- 
field’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 258, seqq.) 

Antiopx, I. daughter of Nycteus, who was a son of 
Neptune and king of Thebes, received the addresses 
of Jupiter, the god having appeared to her under the 
form of a satyr. Terrified at the threats of her father, 
on the consequences of her fault becoming apparent, 
Antiope fled to Sicyon, where she married Epopeus. 
Nycteus, out of grief, put an end to himself, having 
previously charged his brother Lycus to punish Epo- 
peus and Antiope. Lycus accordingly marched an 
army against Sicyon, took it, slew Epopeus, and led 
away Antiope captive. On the way to Thebes, she 
brought forth twins at Eleuthere. The unhappy babes 
were exposed on a mountain; but a shepherd having 
found them, reared them both, calling the one Zethus, 
the other Amphion. The former devoted himself to 
the care of cattle, while Amphion passed his time in 
the cultivation of music, having been presented with a 
lyre by Mercury. Meanwhile, Lycus had put Antiope 
in bonds, and she was treated with the utmost cruelty 
by him and his wife Dirce. But her chains became 
loosed of themselves, and she fled to the dwelling of 
her sons in search of shelter and protection. Having 
recognised her, they resolved to avenge her wrongs, 
Accordingly, they attacked and slew Lycus, and ty- 
ing Dirce by the hair to a wild bull, let the animal 
drag her until she was dead. (Vid. Dirce, Amphion, 
Zethus. — Apollod., 3, 5.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 
299.)—II. A queen of the Amazons. According to 
one account, Hercules, having taken her prisoner, 
gave her to Theseus as a reward of his valour. The 
more common tradition, however, made her to have 
been taken captive and carried off by Theseus himself, 
when he made an expedition with his own fleet against 
the Amazonian race. She is also called Hippolyta. 
Justin says that Hercules gave Hippolyta to Theseus, 
and kept Antiope for himself. (Plut., Vit. Thes., 27. 
—Justin, 2, 4.) 

Antipiros, a small island in the Algean, ranked 
by Artemidorus among the Cyclades, but excluded 
from them by Strabo (10, p. 484, ed. Casaub.). It 
lay opposite to Paros, and was separated from this lat- 
ter island, according to Heraclides of Pontus (Steph. 
Byz.,.8. v. ’QAiapoc), by a strait eighteen stadia wide. 
The same writer affirms (Plin., H. NV., 4, 12), that it 
had been colonized by Sidonians. Its more ancient 
name was Oliarus. It is now Antiparo. This island 
is famed for its grotto, which is of great depth, and 
was believed by the ancient Greeks to communicate, 
beneath the waters, with some of the neighbouring 
islands, 
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Antipiter, I. son of Iolaus, a Macedonian, was! A native of Tarsus, the disciple and suecessor of Dio- 


first an officer under Philip, and was afterward raised 
to the rank of a general under Alexander the Great. | 
When the latter invaded Asia, Antipater was appoint- | 
ed governor of Macedonia ; and in this station he serv- 
ed his prince with the greatest fidelity. He reduced 
the Spartans, who had formed a confederacy against | 
the Macedonians ; and, having thus secured the tran- 
quillity of Greece, he marched into Asia, with a pow- 
erful reinforcement for Alexander. After that mon- 
arch’s death, the government of Macedonia and of the 
other European provinces was allotted to Antipater. 
He was soon inyolved in a severe contest with the 
Grecian states; was defeated by the Athenians, who 
came against him with an army of 30,000 men and a 
fleet of 200 ships, and was closely besieged in Lamia, 
a town of Thessaly. But Leosthenes, the Athenian 
commander, having been mortally wounded under the 
walls of the city, and Antipater having received as- 
sistance from Craterus, his son-in-law, the fortune of 
the war was completely changed. The Athenians 
were routed at Cranon, and compelled to submit at 
discretion. They were allowed to retain their rights 
and privileges, but were obliged to deliver up the ora- 
tors Demosthenes and Hyperides, who had instigated 
the war, and to receive a Macedonian garrison into the 
Munychia. Antipater was equally successful in re- 
ducing the other states of Greece, who were making 
a noble struggle for their freedom ; but he settled their 
respective governments with much moderation. In 
conjunction with Craterus, he was the first who at- 
tempted to control the growing power of Perdiccas ; 
and after the death of that commander he was invest- 
ed with all his authority. He exercised this jurisdic- 
tion over the other governors with unusual fidelity, 
integrity, and impartiality, and died in the 80th year 
of his age, B.C. 319. At his death, he left his son 
Cassander in a subordinate station; appointed Poly- 
sperchon his own immediate successor ; and recom- 
mended him to the other generals as the fittest person 
to preside in their councils. Antipater received a 
learned education, and was the friend and disciple of 
Aristotle. He appears to have possessed very emi- 
nent abilities, and was peculiarly distinguished for his 
vigilance and fidelity in every trust. It was a saying 
of Philip, father of Alexander, ‘I have slept soundly, 
for Antipater has been awake.” (Justin, 11, 12, 13, 
&c.—Diod., 17, 18, &c.)—II. The Idumzan, was the 
father of Herod the Great, and was the second son of 
Antipas, governor of Idumea. He embraced the party 
of Hyrcanus against Aristobulus, and took a very ac- 
tive part in the contest between the two brothers re- 
specting the office of high-priest inJudea. Aristob- 
ulus at first, however, succeeded ; but when Pom- 
pey had deposed him and restored Hyrcanus to the 
pontificial dignity, Antipater soon became the chief 
director of affairs in Judea, ingratiated himself with 
the Romans, and used every effort to aggrandize his 
own family. He gave very effectual aid to Cesar 
in the Alexandrean war, and the latter, in return, made 
- him a Roman citizen and procurator of Judza. In 
this latter capacity he exerted himself to restore the 
ancient Jewish form of government, but was cut off 
by a conspiracy, the brother of the high-priest having 
been bribed to give him a cup of poisoned wine. Jo- 
sephus makes him to have been distinguished for piety, 
justice, and love of country. (Joseph., Ant. Jud., 14, 
3.)—III. A son of Cassander, ascended the throne of 
Macedonia B.C. 298. He disputed the crown with 
his brother Philip IV., and caused his mother Thes- 
salonica to be put to death for favouring Philip’s side. 
The two brothers, however, reigned conjointly, not- 
withstanding this, for three years, when they were de- 
throned by Demetrius Poliorcetes. Antipater there- 
upon retired to the court of Lysimachus, his father-in- 
law, fahers by ended his days: (Justin, 26, 1.)—IV. 


genes the Babylonian, in the Stoic school. He flour- 
ished about 80 B.C., and is applauded by both Cicero 
and Seneca as an able supporter of that sect. His 
chief opponent was Carneades. (Cic.,de Off., 3, 12. 
—Sen., Ep.,92.)—V. A native of Cyrene, and one of 
the Cyrenaic sect. He was a disciple of the first 
Aristippus, and the preceptor of Epitimides—VI. A 
philosopher of Tyre, who wrote a work on Duty. He 
is supposed to have been of the Stoic sect. Cicero 
(de Orat., 3, 50) speaks of him as an improvisator. 
Crassus, into whose mouth the Roman orator puts this 
remark, might have known the poet when he was 
questor in Macedonia, the same year in which Cicero 
was born (106 B.C.). Pliny relates (7, 51) that he 
had every year a fever on the day of his birth, and 
that, without ever experiencing any other complaint, 
he attained to a very advanced age. Some of his 
epigrams remain, the greater part of which fall under 
the class of epitaphs (émctty6ca). Boivin (Mem. de 
V Acad. des Inscr., &c., vol. 3) states, that the epi- 
grams of this poet are written in the Doric dialect ; 
the remark, however, is an incorrect one, since some 
are inlonic. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p. 45.)— 
VII. A poet of Thessalonica, who flourished towards 
the end of the last century preceding the Christian 
era. We have thirty-six of his epigrams remaining. 
—VIII. A native of Hierapolis. He was the secre- 
tary of Septimius Severus, and Prefect of Bithynia. 
He was the preceptor also of Caracalla and Geta, and 
reproached the former with the murder of his brother. 

ANTIPATRIA, a town of Illyricum, on the borders of 
Macedonia. It was taken and sacked by L. Apustius, 
a Roman officer detached by the consul Sulpicius to 
ravage the territory of Philip, in the breaking out of 
the war against that prince. (Liv., 31, 27 ) 

ANTIPATRIS, or CAPHARSABA, a town of Palestine, 
situate in Samaria, near the coast, southeast of Apol- 
lonias. It was rebuilt by Herod the Great, and called 
Antipatris, in honour of his father Antipater. (Joseph., 
B. J.. 16, 1, 4.—Id., Ant:, 16,5, and 3, 15.) The 
city still existed, though in a dilapidated state, in the 
time of Theophanes (8th century). Its site is at pres- 
ent unknown: the modern Arsuf does not coincide 
with this place, but rather with Apollonias. (Man- 
nert, vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 271, seqq.) 

ANTIPHANES, I. a comic poet of Rhodes, Smyrna, 
or Carystus, was born B.C. 408, of parents in the low 
condition of slaves. ‘This most prolific writer (he is 
said to have composed upward of three hundred dra- 
mas), notwithstanding the meanness of his origin, was 
so popular in Athens, that on his decease a decree was 
passed to remove his remains from Chios to that city, 
where they were interred with public honours. (Suwi- 
das, s. v.—Theatre of the Greeks, 2d ed., p. 183.)— 
II. A statuary of Argos, the pupil of Pericletus, one 
of those who had studied under Polycletus. He flour- 
ished about 400 B.C. Several works of this artist 
are mentioned by Pausanias (10, 9). He formed 
statues of the Dioscuri and other heroes ; and he made 
also a brazen horse, in imitation of the horse said to 
have been constructed by the Greeks before Troy. 
The inhabitants of Argos sent it as a present to Del- 
phi. Other imitations performed by this artist are 
enumerated by Heyne. (Exzcurs., 3, ad Ain., 11.— 
Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.)—III. A poet of Macedonia, 
nine of whose epigrams are preserved in the Antholo- 
gy. He flourished between 100 B.C. and the reign of 
Augustus. (Consult Jacobs, Catal. Poet. Epig., s. v.) 

AntipHitss, a king of the Lestrygones, descended 
from Lamus. Ulysses, returning from Troy, came 
upon his coasts, and sent three men to examine the 
country. Antiphates devoured one of them, and pur- 
sued the others, and sunk the fleet of Ulysses with 
stones, except the ship in which the hero himself was. 
(Od., 10, 81, seqq.) a = 


ANTIPHON. 


ANTIPHILI (opPiDuM), a town and harbour, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, on the Sinus Arabicus, in gyptus 


Inferior. Others, however, place it in A®thiopia, to 
the north of Saba. (Basch. und Moll., Worterd., &c., 
Ss. v.) 


Antipuitus, I. a painter, born in Egypt, and men- 
tioned by Quintilian (12, 10) as possessing the great- 
est readiness in his profession, and compared by many 
to the most eminent artists, Apelles, Protogenes, and 
Lysippus. He is twice alluded to in Pliny, with an 
enumeration of his most remarkable productions (35, 
10 and 11). One of his pictures represented a boy 
blowing the fire, with the effect of the light on the 
boy’s countenance and the surrounding objects  stri- 
kingly delineated. ‘The subject of another and very 
famous piece was a satyr, arrayed in a panther’s skin. 
He flourished during the ages of Alexander the Great 
and Ptolemy I. of Egypt. This makes him a con- 
temporary of Apelles, whom, according to Lucian, he 
endeavoured to rival. (Silg, Dict. Art., s. v.)—II. 
An architect, whose age and country are uncertain. 
In connexion with Potheus and Megacles, he con- 
structed, at Olympia, for the Carthaginians, a reposi- 
tory for their presents. (Pausan., 6, 19.—Sullig, 
Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Antipuon, I. a tragic poet, who lived at the court 
of Dionysius the elder, and was eventually put to death 
by the tyrant. Aristotle cites his Meleager, Androm- 
ache, and Jason.—II. A native of Attica, born at 
Rhamnus about 479 B.C. (Compare Spaan, de An- 
tiphont., Luwgd. Bat., 1765, 4to, and Ruhnken, Dis- 
sert. de Antiph.—Orat. Gr., ed. Reiske, vol. 7, p. 795.) 
He was the son of the orator Sophilus, who was also 
his preceptor in the rhetorical art. He was a pupil 
also of Gorgias. According to the ancient writers, 
he was himself the inventor of rhetoric. Their mean- 
ing, however, in making this assertion, is simply as 
follows: Before his time, the Sicilian school had 
taught and practised the art of speaking ; but Anti- 
phon was the first who knew how to apply this art -to 
judiciary eloquence, and to matters that were treated 
before the assemblies of the people. Thus, Hermo- 
genes (de Form. Or., 2, p. 498) says, that he was the 
Inventor Tod TUmov moAcTiKod. Antiphon exercised 
his art with great success, and gave instructions also 
ina school of rhetoric which he opened, and in which 
Thucydides formed himself. If reliance is to be pla- 
ced on the statement of Photius, Antiphon put up 
over the entrance of his abode the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ Here consolation is given to the afflicted.” 
He composed, for many, speeches to be delivered by 
accused persons, which the latter got by heart ; and 
also harangues for demagogues. This practice, which 
he was the first to follow, exposed him to the satire of 
the poets of the day. He himself only spoke once in 
public, and this was for the purpose of defending him- 
self against a charge of treason. Antiphon, during 
the Peloponnesian war, frequently commanded bodies 
of Athenian troops ; he equipped, also, at his own ex- 
pense, sixty triremes. He had, moreover, the prin- 
cipal share in the revolution which established at 
Athens the government of the four hundred, of which 
he was a member. During the short duration of this 
oligarchy, Antiphon was sent to Sparta for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a peace. The ill-success of this 
embassy overthrew the government at home, and An- 
tiphon was accused of treason and condemned to 
death. According to another account, given by Pho- 
tius (Biblioth., 2, p. 486, ed. Bekker), which, however, 
is wholly incorrect, Antiphon was put to death by 
Dionysius of Syracuse, either for having criticised the 
tragedies of the tyrant, or else for having hazarded an 
unlucky bonmot in his presence.’ Some one having 
asked Antiphon what was the best kind of brass, he 
replied, that of which the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton were made.—The ancient writers cite a 
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work of Antiphon’s on the Rhetorical Art, Téyvy 
Ontopcxn, and they remark that it was the oldest work 
of the kind ; which means merely that Antiphon, as 
has already been remarked, was the first that applied 
the art in question to the business of the bar. They 
make mention also of thirty-five, and even sixty, of 
his discourses, that is, discourses held before the as- 
sembly of the people (Adyou dyunydopukoc) ; judiciary 
discourses (dvxdvixor), &c. We have. fifteen ha- 
rangues of Antiphon remaining, which are all of the 
class termed by Hermogenes Adyor dévexor, that is, 
having reference to criminal proceedings. Twelve of 
them, however, are rather to be regarded as so many 
studies, than discourses actually completed and pro- 
nounced. Hermogenes passes the following judg- 
ment upon Antiphon : ‘‘ He is clear in his expositions, 
true in his delineation of sentiment, faithful to nature, 
and, consequently, persuasive; but he possesses not 
these qualities to the extent to which they were car- 
ried by the orators who came afterhim. His diction, 
though often swelling, is nevertheless polished: in 
general, it wants vivacity and energy.” ‘The remains 
of Antiphon are given in Reiske’s edition of the Greek 
Orators, in that of Bekker, Berol., 1823, 5 vols. 8vo, 
and in that of Dobson, Lond., 1828, 16 vols. 8vo. 
Three of his discourses, 1. Karyyopia papuaxetac, 
Kata Tio paTpviac: 2. Ilept tod ‘“Hpddov dovov: 3. 
Ilept tod yopevtod, deserve the attention of scholars, 
as giving an idea of the form of proceeding in Athens 
in criminal prosecutions. (Scholl, Hist. Lrt. Gr., vol. 
2, p. 202, segg.)—II. A sophist of Athens. Plutarch 
and Photius, in speaking of the conversation which 
Socrates had with this individual, and. of which Xeno- 
phon (Mem. Socr., 1, 6) has preserved an account, 
confound him with the orator of the same name. 
Hermogenes ascribes to him a work on truth (repi 
"AAnGetac), of which Suidas cites a fragment (s. v. 
’Adejroc), wherein the sophist speaks of the Deity. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lat. Gr., vol. 2, p. 332.) 

Anripuus, brother of Ctymenus, and son of Ganyc- 
tor the Naupactian. He and Ctymenus slew the poet 
Hesiod, for a supposed connivance in an outrage per- 
petrated upon their sister. (Vad. Hesiodus.) 

ANTIPOLIS, a city of Gaul, on the coast of the Med- 
iterranean, southeast of the river Varus, built and 
colonized by the Massilians. It is now Antibes. 
(Strabo, 180.—ZId. zbid., p. 184.) 

ANTIRRHIUM,, a promontory of A®tolia, so called 
from its being opposite to Rhium, another point of 
Achaia. It was sometimes surnamed Molycricum, 
from its vicinity to the town of Molycrium (Thucyd., 
2, 86), and was also called Rhium Aitolicum (Polyb., 
5, 94). Here the Crissean, or, as Scylax terms it, 
the Delphic, Gulf properly commenced. (Peripl., p. 
14.) Thucydides states that the interval between the 
two capes was barely seyen stadia; the geographer 
just quoted says ten stadia. The narrowness of the 
strait rendered this point of great importance for the 
passage of troops to and from A®tolia and the Pelo- 
ponnesus. (Polyb., 4, 10 and 19.) On Antirrhium 
was a temple sacred to Neptune. The Turkish for- 
tress, which now occupies the site of Antirrhium, is 
known by the name of Rowmelia. (Gell's Itiner., p- 
293.) 
Anrissa, a city of Lesbos, between the promontory 
Sigeum and Methymne. Having offended the Ro- 
mans, it was depopulated by Labeo, and the inhabi- 
tants were removed to Methymne. It was afterward 
rebuilt, and is supposed to have been insulated by an | 
arm of the sea from the rest of the island. Hence the 
name Antissa, it being opposite to Lesbos, whose more 
ancient name was Issa. (Plin., 5, 31.—Jd., 2, 91.— 
Liv., 45, 31.—Lycophron, v. 219.—Eustath., ad 
Hom., Il., 2, 129.) Soviet Kine cero Mae! 

Anristuénes, an Athenian philosopher, founder of 
the Cynic sect, born about 420 B.C., of a or 
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Thracian mother. In his youth he was engaged in 
military exploits, and acquired fame by the valour 
which he displayed in the battle of Tanagra. His first 
studies were under the direction of the sophist Gorgias, 
who instructed him in the art of rhetoric. Soon grow- 
ing dissatisfied with the futile labours of this school, 
he sought for more substantial wisdom from Socrates. 
Captivated by the doctrine and the manner of his new 
master, he prevailed upon many young men, who had 
been his fellow-students under Gorgias, to accompany 
him. So great was his ardour for moral wisdom, that, 
though he lived at the Pireus, he came daily to Athens 
to attend upon Socrates. . Despising the pursuits of 
avarice, vanity, and ambition, Socrates sought the re- 
ward of virtue in virtue itself, and declined no labour 
or suffering which virtue required. This noble con- 
sistency of mind was the part of the character of Soc- 
rates which Antisthenes chiefly admired ; and he re- 
solved to make it the object of his diligent. imitation. 
While he was a disciple of Socrates, he discovered 
his propensity towards severity of manners by the 
meanness of his dress. He frequently appeared in a 
threadbare and ragged cloak. Socrates, who had great 
penetration in discovering the characters of men, re- 
marking that Antisthenes took pains to expose, rather 
than to conceal, the tattered state of his dress, said to 
him, ‘‘ Why so ostentatious? Through your rags I 
see your vanity.” While Plato and other disciples of 
Socrates were, after his death, forming schools in 
Athens, Antisthenes chose for his school a public place 
of exercise without the walls of the city, called the 
Cynosarges, whence some writers derive the name of 
the sect of which he was the founder. Others suppose 
that his followers were called Cynics from the habits 
of the school, which, to the more refined Athenians, 
appeared those of dogs rather than of men. Here he 
inculcated, both by precept and example, a rigorous dis- 
cipline. In order to accommodate his own manners 
to his doctrine, he wore no other garment than a coarse 
cloak, suffered his beard to grow, and carried a wallet 
and staff like a wandering beggar. Undoubtedly this 
was nothing more than an expression of opposition to 
the gradually mcreasing luxury of the age; his wish 
and object being to bring men back to their original 
simplicity in life and manners. Thus he set himself 
directly against the tendency and civilization of his 
age, as is clear from many of his sayings, which are 
tinctured at once with bitterness and wit. And al- 
though this was scarcely more than a negative resist- 
ance, yet, as he obstinately placed himself in opposition 
to the circumstances in which he lived, and to the ad- 
vancing progress of science, his position must naturally 
have reacted upon the feelings of his contemporaries 
towards himself. We consequently find that his school 
met with little encouragement, and this so annoyed 
him that he drove away the few scholars he had. 
Diogenes of Sinope, who resembled him in character, 
is said to have been the only one that remained with 
him to his death. The doctrine of Antisthenes was 
mainly confined to morals; but, even in this portion 
of philosophy, it is exceedingly meager and deficient, 
__ searcely furnishing anything beyond a general defence 
e of the olden simplicity and moral energy, against the 
~ Juxurious indulgence and effeminacy of later times. 
_ Instead, however, of being duly tempered by the So- 
cratic moderation, Antisthenes appears to have been 
carried to excess in his virtuous zeal against the luxury 
of the age ; unless we suppose, what may perhaps be 
true, that in many of the accounts which have come 
down to us respecting him, his doctrine is painted in 
somewhat exaggerated colours. With regard to his 
religious tenets, it may be observed that Antisthenes, 
in accordance with the Socratic doctrine, maintained 
that, in the universe, all is regulated by a divine intel- 
ligence, from design, so as to benefit the good man, 
who is the ‘es of God. For the sage shall possess 
1 { 
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all things. This doctrine of God, therefore, was. con- 
nected with his ethical opinions, by indicating. the 
physical conditions of a happy life. It led him, how- 
ever, to deviate from Socrates, and to declare that, in 
opposition to the vulgar polytheism, there is but one 
natural God, but many popular deities; that God can- 
not be known or recognised in any form or figure, 
since he is like to nothing on earth. Hence undoubt- 
edly arose his allegorical explanation of mythology, 
and his doubts respecting the demoniac intimations of 
Socrates. Towards the close of his life, the gloomy 
cast of his mind and the moroseness of his temper in- 
creased to such a degree, as to render him troublesome 
to his friends, and an object of ridicule to his enemies. 
Antisthenes wrote many books, of which none are ex- 
tant except two declamations under the names of 
Ajax and Ulysses. These were published in the col- 
lection of ancient orators by Aldus, in 1513; by H. 
Stephens, in 1575; and by Canter, as an appendix to 
his edition of Aristides, printed at Basle in 1566.— 
For some remarks on the Cynic sect, vid. the article 
Diogenes. (Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, 
p. 299, segg.—Ritter’s Hist. Anc. Phil., vol. 2, p- 
108, seqq., Oxford trans.) 
Antistius Lasio, a distinguished lawyer in the 
reign of Augustus, who, in the spirit of liberty, fre- 
quently spoke and acted with great freedom against 
the emperor. According to most commentators, Hor- 
ace (Serm., 1, 3, 82), in order to pay his court to the 
monarch, salutes Labeo with the appellation of mad 
(Labeone insanior, &c.). But it has been well ob- 
served, in opposition to this, that, whatever respect the 
poet had for his emperor, we never find that he treats 
the patrons of liberty with outrage. Nor can we well 
imagine that he would dare thus cruelly to brand a 
man of Labeo’s abilities, riches, power, and employ- 
ments in the state, and to whom Augustus himself had 
offered the consulship. Bentley, Wieland, Wetzel, 
and other critics are of opinion, therefore, that this in- 
dividual cannot be the one to whom Horace alludes, 
but that he refers to some other personage of the day, 
whose history has not come down to us. Bentley even 
goes so far as to suggest Labieno for Labeone in the 
text of Horace, and cites Seneca in support of his con- 
jecture (Praf., ad lib., 5, Controv.), according to 
whom, Labienus was a public speaker of the day, so 
noted for the freedom of his tongue as to have received 
the name of Rabienus in derision. Heindorff, how- 
ever, thinks that Horace may here actually refer to 
Antistius Labeo, not for the reason given by some of 
the commentators, but in allusion to his earlier years, 
and to a violent and impetuous temperament which 
he may have at that time possessed (ad Horat., 1. c.). 
ANTITAURUS, a chain of mountains, running from 
Armenia through Cappadocia to the west and south- 
west. It connects itself with the chain of Mount Tau- 
rus, between Cataonia and Lycaonia. (Vid. Taurus 
and Parvadres. — Mannert, vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 5.) 
Antium, a city of Italy, on the coast of Latium, 
about 32 miles below Ostia. According to Xenagoras, 
a Greek writer quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(1, 73), the foundation of Antium is to be ascribed to 
Anthias, a son of Circe. Solinus (c. 8) attributes it 
to Ascanius. But, whatever may have been its ori- 
gin, there can be no doubt that Antium was, at an 
early period, a maritime place of considerable note, 
since we find it comprised in the first treaty made by 
Rome with Carthage (Polyb., 3,22); and Strabo re- 
marks (232) that complaints were made to the Romans 
by Alexander and Demetrius, of the piracies exercised 
by the Antiates, in conjunction with the Tyrrhenians, 
on their subjects ; intimating that it was done with 
the connivance of Rome. Antium appears also to 
have been the most considerable city of the Volsci ; it 
was to this place, according to Plutarch, that Coriola- 
nus retired after he had been banished from his coun- 
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try, and was here enabled to form his plans of ven- 
geance in conjunction with the Volscian chief Tullus 
Aufidius. It was here, too, that, after his failure, he 
met his death from the hands of his discontented al- 
lies. Antium was taken for the first time by the con- 
sul T. Quintius Capitolinus, A.U.C. 286, and the year 
following it received a Roman colony. This circum- 
stance, however, did not prevent the Antiates from re- 
volting frequently, and joining in the Volscian and 
Latin wars (Liv., 6, 6.—Dion. Hal., 10, 21), till they 
were finally conquered ina battle near the river As- 
tura, with many Latin confederates. In consequence 
of this defeat, Antium fell into the hands of the victors, 
when most of its ships were destroyed, and the rest re- 
moved to Rome by Camillus. The beaks of the former 
were reserved te ornament the elevated seat in the Fo- 
rum of that city, from which orators addressed the peo- 
ple, and which, from that circumstance, was thenceforth 
designated by the term rostra. (Liv., 8, 14.—Flor., 
1, 11.—Plin., 34, 5.) Antium now received a fresh 
supply of colonists, to whom the rights of Roman cit- 
inenaagere granted. From that period it seems to 
have enjoyed a state of quiet till the civil wars of Ma- 
rlus and Sylla, when it was nearly destroyed by the 
former. But it rose again from its ruins during the 
empire, and attained to a high degree of prosperity 
and splendour ; since Strabo reports, that in his time 
it was the favourite resort of the emperors and their 
court (Strab., 232), and we know it was here that Au- 
gustus received from the senate the title of Father of 
his Country. (Suet., Aug., 50.) Antium became suc- 
cessively the residence of Tiberius and Caligula ; it was 
also the birthplace of Nero (Swet., Ner., 6), who, having 
recolonized it, built a port there, and bestowed upon it 
yarious other marks of his favour. Hadrian is also said 
to have been particularly fond of this town. (Philostrat., 
Vit. Apoll. Tyan.,8,8.) There were two temples of 
celebrity at Antium; one sacred to Fortune, the other 
to Aisculapius. (Horat., Od., 1, 35, 1.—Martial, 
Ep., 5, 1.—Val. Maz., 1, 8.) The famous Apollo 
Belvidere, the fighting gladiator, as it is termed, and 
many-other statues discovered at Antium, attest also 
its former magnificence. ‘The site of the ancient city 
is sufficiently marked by the name of Porto d’Anzo 
attached to its ruins. But the city must have reached 
as far as the modern town of Nettuno, which derives 
its name probably from some ancient temple dedicated 
to Neptune. (Cramer's Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 86, 
seq.) 
Anronia Lex, I. was enacted by Mare Antony, when 
consul, A.U.C. 708. It abrogated the lex Atia, and 
renewed the lex Cornelia, by taking away from the 
people the privilege of choosing priests, and restoring 
it to the college of priests, to which it originally be- 
longed. (Cic., Phil., 1, 9.)—II. Anthea the same, 
A.U.C. '703. It ordained that a new decuria of judg- 
es should be added to the two former, and that they 
should be chosen from the centurions.—III. Another 
by the same. It allowed an appeal to the people, to 
those who were condemned de majestate, or of per- 
fidious measures against the state. Cicero calls this 
the destruction of alllaws.—IV. Another by the same, 
during his triumvirate. It made it a capital offence to 
propose, ever after, the election of a dictator, and for 
any person to accept of the office. (Appian, de Bell. 
Civ., 3.) sh 
Antonia, I. the name of two celebrated Roman 
families, the one patrician, the other plebeian. They 
both pretended to be descendants of Hercules.—II. A 
daughter of Mare Antony, by Octavia. 
Domitius ASnobarbus, and was mother of Nero and 


two daughters. (Tacit., Ann., 4, 44.)—III. A daugh- | 


ter of Claudius and Aflia Petina. She was of the 
family of the Tuberos’, and was repudiated for her 
levity. Nero wished after this to marry her, but, on 


her refusal, caused her to be put to death. (Suet., Vit. 
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Ner., 35.)—IV. A daughter of Mare Antony, and the 
wife of Drusus, who was the son of Livia and brother 
of Tiberius. She became mother of three children, 
Germanicus, Caligula’s father ; Claudius the emperor; 
and Livia Drusilla. Her husband died very early, and 
she never would marry again, but spent her time in the 
education of her children. Caligula conferred on her 
the same honours that Tiberius had bestowed upon 
Livia, but is thought to have cut her off subsequently 
by poison. (Swet., Cal., 15 et 23.)—V. (Turris) a 
fortress of Jerusalem, founded by Hyrcanus, and en- 
larged and strengthened by Herod, who called it An- 
tonia, in honour of Mare Antony. It stood alone ona 
high and precipitous rock, at the northwest angle of 
the temple. The whole face of the rock was fronted 
with smooth stone for ornament, and to make the as- 
cent so slippery as to be impracticable. Round the 
top of the rock there-was first a low wall, rather more 
than five feet high. ‘The fortress .itself was 70 feet in 
height ; the rock on which it stood, 90 feet. It had 
every luxury and convenience of a sumptuous palace, 
or even of a city; spacious halls, courts, and baths. 
It appeared like a vast square tower, with four other 
towers at the corner: three of them between 80 and 
90 feet high: that at the corner next to the temple, 
above 120. This famous structure was taken by Ti- 
tus, and its fall was the prelude to the capture of the 
city and temple. (Joseph., Bell. Jud., 5, (15.—Mil- 
man’s History of the Jews, vol. 3, p. 21.) 
Antoninus, |. Pius (or Titus AuvreLivs Furvius 
Boronrus ANToNINUS), was born at Lanuvium in Italy, 
A.D. 86, of a highly respectable family. He was first 
made proconsul of Asia, then governor of Italy, and in 
A.D. 120, consul; in all which employments he dis- 
played the same virtue and moderation that afterward 
distinguished him on the imperial throne. When Ha- 
drian, after the death of Verus, determined upon the 
adoption of Antoninus, he found some difficulty in per- 
suading him to accept of so great a charge as the ad- 
ministration of the Roman empire. This reluctance 
being overcome, his adoption was declared in a coun- 
cil of senators; and in a few months afterward he suc- 
ceeded by the death of his benefactor, who had caused 
him, in his turn, to adopt the son of Verus, then seven 
years of age, and Marcus Annius, afterward Aurelius, 
a kinsman to Hadrian, at that time of the age of sey- 
enteen. ‘The tranquillity enjoyed by the Roman em- 
pire under the sway of Antoninus affords few topics 
for history; and, in respect to the emperor himself, his 
whole reign was one display of moderation, talents, 
and virtues. The few disturbances which arose in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire were easily subdued by his 
lieutenants ; and in Britain, the boundaries of the Ro- 
man province were extended by building a new wall to 
the north of that of Hadrian, from the mouth of the 
Esk to that of the Tweed. On the whole, the reign 
of Antoninus was uncommonly pacific ; and he was 
left at leisure fully to protect the Roman people and 
advance their welfare. Under his reign the race of 
informers was altogether abolished, and, in conse- 
quence, condemnation and confiscation were propor- 
tionably rare. Though distinguished for economy in 
the distribution of the public revenues, he was con- 
scious, at the same time, of the necessity of adequate- 
ly promoting public works of magnificence and utility ; 
and it is thought that Nismes, whence his family ori- 


ginally came, was indebted to him for the amphithea-_ 


tre and aqueduct, the remains of which so amply tes- 
tify their original grandeur. His new decrees were 
all distinguished for their morality and equity ; and if 
his rescript in favour of the Christians, addressed to 
the people of Asia Minor, be authentic (and there is 
much argument in its favour), no better proof of his 
philosophy and justice, on the great point of religious 
toleration, can well be afforded. The high reputation 


acquired by Antoninus for virtue and — gave. 
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him great influence, even beyond the bounds of the 
Roman empire ; and neighbouring monarchs sponta- 
neously made him the arbiter of their differences. 
His private life was frugal and modest, and in his 
mode of living and conversing he adopted that air of 
equality and of popular manners which, in men of 
high station, is at once so rare and attractive. ‘Too 
much indulgence to an unworthy wife (Faustina) is 
the only weakness attributed to him, unless we include 
a small share of ridicule thrown upon his minute ex- 
actness by those who are ignorant of its value in com- 
plicated business. He died A.D. 161, aged seventy- 
three, having previously married Marcus Aurelius to 
his daughter Faustina, and associated him with him- 
self in the cares of government. His ashes were de- 
posited in the tomb of Hadrian, and his death was la- 
mented throughout the empire as a public calamity. 
The sculptured pillar erected by Marcus Aurelius and 
the senate to his memory, under the name of the An- 
tonine column, is still one of the principal ornaments 
of Rome. (Gorton’s Biogr. Dict., vol. 4, p. 87, seqq.) 
—II. Marcus Annivs AURELIUS, was born at Rome 
A.D. 121. Upon the death of Ceionius Commodus, 
the Emperor Hadrian turned his attention towards 
Marcus Aurelius; but he being then too young for an 
early assumption of the cares of empire, Hadrian 
adopted Antoninus Pius, on condition that he in his 
turn should adopt Marcus Aurelius. His father dying 
early, the care of his education devolved on his pater- 
nal grandfather, Annius Verus, who caused him to re- 
ceive a general education ; but philosophy so early be- 
eame the object of his ambition, that he assumed the 
philosophic mantle when only twelve years old. The 
species of philosophy to which he attached himself 
was the stoic, as being most connected with morals 
and the conduct of life; and such was the natural 
sweetness of his temper, that he exhibited none of the 
pride which sometimes attended the artificial eleva- 
tion of the stoic character. This was the more re- 
markable, as all the honour and power that Antoninus 
could bestow upon him became his own at an early 
period, since he was practically associated with him 
in the administration of the empire for many years. 
On his formal accession to the sovereignty, his first 
act was of a kind which at once proved his great dis- 
interestedness, for he immediately took Lucius Verus 
as his colleague, who had indeed been associated with 
him by adoption, but who, owing to his defects and 
vices, had been excluded by Antoninus from the suc- 
cession, which, at his instigation, the senate had con- 
fined to Marcus Aurelius alone. Notwithstanding 
their dissimilarity of character, the two emperors reign- 
ed conjointly without any disagreement. Verus took 
the nominal guidance of the war against the Parthians, 
which was successfully carried on by the lieutenants 
under him, and, during the campaign, married Lucilla, 
the daughter of his colleague. ‘The reign of Marcus 
Aurelius was more eventful than that of Antoninus. 
Before the termination of the Parthian war, the Mar- 
comanni and other German tribes began those disturb- 
ances which more or less annoyed him for the rest of 
his life. Against these foes, after the termination of 
hostilities with Parthia, the two emperors marched ; 
but what was effected during three years’ war and ne- 
gotiation, until the death of Verus, is little known. 
’ 'The sudden decease of that unsuitable colleague, by an 
apoplexy, restored to Marcus Aurelius the sole domin- 
ion ; and for the next five years he carried on the Pan- 
nonian war in person, without ever returning to Rome. 
During these fatiguing campaigns he endured all the 
hardships incident to a rigorous climate and a milit 
life, with a patience and serenity which did the high- 
est honour to his philosophy. Few of the particular 
actions of this tedious warfare have been fully descri- 
bed; porate owing to conflicting religious zeal, one 
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the deliverance of the emperor and his army from im- 
minent danger, by a victory over the Quadi, in conse- 
quence of an extraordinary storm of rain, hail, and 
lightning, which disconcerted the barbarians, and was, 
by the conquerors, regarded as miraculous. The em- 
peror and the Romans attributed the timely event to 
Jupiter Tonans ; but the Christians affirmed that God 
granted this favour on the supplications of the Chris- 
tian soldiers in the Roman army, who are said to have 
composed the twelfth or Meletine legion ; and, as a 
mark of distinction, we are informed by Eusebius that 
they received from an emperor who persecuted Chris- 
tianity the title of the ‘“‘’Thundering Legion.” Yet 
this account, not of a fact, but of the cause of one, and 
that of such a nature as no human testimony can ever 
determine, was made the subject of a controversy, in 
the early part of the last century, between Moyle and 
the eccentric Whiston, the latter of whom elaborately 
supported the genuineness of the miracle. The date 
of this event is fixed by Tillemont in A.D. 174. The 
general issue of the war was, that the barbarians were 
repressed, but admitted to settle in the territories of 
the empire as colonists; and a complete subjugation 
of the Marcomanni might have followed, had not the 
emperor been called off by the conspiracy of Avidius 
Cassius, who assumed the purple in Syria. This 
usurper was quickly destroyed by a conspiracy among 
his own officers ; and the clemency shown by the em- 
peror to his family was most exemplary. After the 
suppression of this revolt, he made a progress through 
the East, in which journey he lost his wife Faustina, 
daughter of Antoninus Pius, a woman as dissolute as 
she was beautiful, but whose irregularities he never 
seems to have noticed; ablindness or insensibility that 
has made him the theme of frequent ridicule. While 
on this tour he visited Athens, added greatly to its 
privileges, and, like Hadrian, was initiated in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. His return to Rome did not 
take place until after an absence of eight years, and 
his reception -was in the highest degree popular and 
splendid. After remaining in the capital for nearly 
two years, and effecting several popular reforms, he 
was once more called away by the necessity of check- 
ing the Marcomanni, and was again successful, but 
fell ill, at the expiration of two years, at Vindobona, 
now Vienna. His illness arose from a pestilential dis- 
ease which prevailed in the army ; and it cut him off 
in the 59th year of his age, and 19th of his reign. 
His death occasioned universal mourning throughout 
the empire. Without waiting for the usual decree on 
the occasion, the Roman senate and people voted him 
a god by acclamation; and his image was long after- 
ward regarded with peculiar veneration. Marcus Au- 
relius, however, was no friend to the Christians, who 
were persecuted during the greater part of his reign ; 
an anomaly in a character so universally merciful and 
clement, that may be attributed to an excess of pa- 
gan devotion on his part, and still more to the influ- 
ence of the sophists by whom he was surrounded. In 
all other points of policy and conduct he was one of 
the most excellent princes on record, both in respect 
to the salutary regulations he adopted and the temper 
with which he carried them into practice. Compared 
with Trajan or Antoninus Pius, he possibly fell short 
of the manly sense of the one, and the simple and un- 
ostentatious virtue of the other ; philosophy or scholar- 
ship on a throne always more or less assuming the ap- 
pearance of pedantry. The emperor was also himself 
a writer, and his ‘‘ Meditations,” composed in the 
Greek language, have descended to posterity. They 
are a collection of maxims and thoughts in the spirit 
of the stoic philosophy, which, without much connex- 
ion or skill in composition, breathe the purest senti- 
ments of piety and benevolence. Marcus Aurelius 
left one son, the brutal Commodus, and three daugh- 
ters. Among the weaknesses of this good emperor, 
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his too great consideration for his son is deemed one 
of the most striking; for although he was unremit- 
ting in his endeavours to reclaim him, they were ac- 
companied by much erroneous indulgence, and espe- 
cially by an early and ill-judged elevation to titles and 
honours, which uniformly operate injuriously upon a 
base and dissolute character. - The best edition of the 
Meditations of Antoninus is that of Gataker, Cantab., 
1652, 4te. (Gorton’s Biogr. Dict., vol. 1,.p. 88.)— 
III. Bassianus Caracalla. Vid. Caracalla —IV. Two 
works have come down to us, styled Itinerarta Anto- 
wnt, which may be compared to our modern books of 
routes. They give merely the distances between 
places, unaccompanied by any geographical remarks. 
One gives the routes by land, the other those by ‘sea. 
They have been supposed by some to be the produc- 
tions of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, while others 
assign them to a geographical writer named Antoni- 
nus, whose age is unknown. Both these opinions are 
evidently incorrect. It is more than probable, that the 
works in question were originally compiled in the cab- 
inet of some one of the Roman emperors, perhaps that 
of Augustus, and were enlarged by various additions 
made during successive reigns, according as new 
routes or stations were established. Some critics, 
however, dissatisfied with this mode of solving the 
question, have sought for an ancient writer, occupied 
with pursuits of an analogous nature, to whom the au- 
thorship of these works might be assigned. They 
find two ; and their suffrages, consequently, are divided 
between them. ‘The first of these is Julius Honorius, 
a contemporary of Julius Cesar’s, of whose produc- 
tions we have a few leaves remaining, entitled, “ Ex- 
cerpta, que ad Cosmographiam pertinent.” The 
other writer is a certain Authicus, surnamed Ister, a 
Christian of the fourth century, to whom is attributed 
a work called ‘‘ Cosmographia,” which still exists. 
Mannert declares himself unconditionally in favour of 
Ethicus. (Introd. ad Tab. Peut., p. 8, segg.) Wes- 
seling is undecided. The best edition of the Itinera- 
vies is that of Wesseling, Amst., 1735, 4to. (Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 258, segg.)—V. Liberalis, 
a mythological writer, supposed to have lived in the 
age of the Antonines, and to have been a freedman of 
one of them. He has left us a work entitled Mera- 
popdwctoy Lvvaywyn, “A Collection of Metamor- 
phoses,” in forty-one chapters ; a production of con- 
siderable interest, from the fragments of ancient poets 
contained in it. An idea of the nature of the work 
may perhaps be formed from the following titles of 
some of the chapters: Ctesylla, the Meleagrides, 
Cragaleus, Lamia, the Emathides, and many others 
drawn from the Heterwwmena of Nicander; Hieraz, 
figypius, Anthus, Aédon, &c., from the Ornithogo- 
nia of Beeus; Clinis from Simmias; Battws from the 
Eoee of Hesiod ; Metiocha and Menippa from Corin- 
na, &c. ‘There exists but a single MS. of Antoninus 
Liberalis, which, after various migrations, has returned 
to the library of Heidelberg. It has been decried by 
Bast, in his Critical Epistle. The best edition of this 
writer is that of Verheyk, Lugd. Bat., 1774, 8vo. It 
does not, however, supply all the wants of the scholar ; 
and some future editor, by ascending to the sources 
whence Antoninus drew his materials, and taking for 
his model the labour bestowed by Heyne and Clavier 
on Apollodorus, may have it in his power to supply us 
with an ediiio optima. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 
5, p. 44.) 

ANTONINOPOLIS, a city of Mesopotamia, placed by 
D’Anville on the northern confines of the country, but 
more correctly, by Mannert, in the vicinity, and to the 
northeast, of Charre and Edessa. (Mannert, Geogr., 

“vol. 5, p. 304.) It is supposed to have been founded 
by Severus or Caracalla, and named after the emperor 
Antoninus. It was subsequently called Constantia, 
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Mannert supposes it to be the same with the ruined 
— of Uran Schar, mentioned by Niebuhr (vol. 2, p. 
0). 
_ Avnrontus, I. M. Antonius Gnipho, a native of Gaul, 
instructed in Greek literature at Alexandrea, where he 
was educated, and in Latin literature at Rome. He 
first gave instruction in grammar at this latter city, 
in the paternal mansion of Julius Cesar, who was 
then very young. Afterward he opened a school at 
his own residence, where he also professed rhetoric. 
Cicero attended his lectures when pretor. Gnipho 
left a work on the Latin tongue, in two volumes. Ac- 
cording to Suetonius (de Illustr. Gramm., 7), he never 
stipulated with his pupils for any fixed compensation, 
and hence obtained the more from their liberality. 
The same writer informs us that he did not live be- 
yond his 50th year.—II. Marcus Antonius, a Roman 
orator, and the most truly illustrious of the Antonian 
family, flourished about the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury of Rome. After rising successively through the 
various offices of the commonwealth, he was made 
consul in the year of the city 655, and then governor 
of Cilicia, in quality of proconsul, where he performed 
so many valorous exploits that a public triumph was 
decreed to him. In order to improve his talent for 
eloquence, he became a scholar to the most able men 
in Rhodes and Athens. He was one of the greatest 
orators among the Romans ; and, according to Cicero, 
who in the early part of his life was a contemporary, 
it was owing to him that Rome became a rival in elo- 
quence to Greece. ‘The same great authority has 
given us the character of his oratory, from which it 
appears that earnestness, acuteness, copiousness, and 
variety formed his distinguishing qualities ; and that 
he excelled as much in action as in language. By 
his worth and abilities he had rendered himself dear to 
the most illustrious characters of Rome, when he fell 
a sacrifice in the midst of the bloody confusion excited 
by Marius and Cinna. ‘Taking refuge at the house of 
a friend from their relentless proscription, he was ac- 
cidentally discovered and betrayed to Marius, who im- 
mediately sent an officer, with a band of soldiers, to 
bring him the orator’s head. It was brought accord- 
ingly; and that sanguinary leader, after making it the 
subject of his brutal ridicule, ordered it to be stuck 
upon a pole before the rostra, and, on the whole, treat- 
ed it as Mare Antony, the worthless grandson of An- 
tonius, treated the head of Cicero. This event oc- 
curred B.C. 87. He left two sons, Marcus, surnamed 
Creticus, and Caius, both of whom discredited their 
parentage. (Cic., de Orat., 1, 24.—ZId. ibid., 2, 1.— 
Gorton’s Biogr. Dict., vol. 1, p. 90.—Ernesti, Clav. 
Cic. Index Mist., s. v.\—I11. Marcus, surnamed Cret- 
icus, elder son of the orator. He was guilty, while 
pretor, of great extortions in Sicily and other quarters, 
having received the same commission which Pompey 
afterward obtained, for importing corn and extermina- 
ting the pirates. He afterward invaded Crete, without 
any declaration of war, but was deservedly and shame- 
fully defeated, whence he obtained, in derision, the 
surname of Creticus.—IV. Caius, brother of the pre- 
ceding, and son of the orator. He bore arms under 
Sylla, in the war against Mithradates, and raised such 
disturbances in Greece, that for this and other mal- 
practices he was afterward expelled from the senate 
by the censors. Obtaining, however, the consulship 
with Cicero, at a subsequent period, through the aid 
of Crassus and Cesar, he was appointed to head the 
forces sent against Catiline. A pretended attack of 
thé gout, however, caused him to confide the atmy of 
the republic, on the day of battle, to his lieutenant 
Petreius. He was afraid, it seems, of meeting Cati- - 
line, with whom he had at first been concerned in the 
conspiracy, lest the latter might taunt him with un- 
pleasing reminiscences. He received, as proconsul, 
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him, Cicero had induced him to prove faithful to the 
state ; but he governed it with such extortion and vio- 
lence, that he was tried, convicted, and sent into ban- 
ishment.—V. Marcus, son of Antonius Creticus, 
grandson of the orator, and well known by the histori- 
cal title of the Triwmvir. Losing his father when 
young, he led a very dissipated and extravagant life, 
and wasted his whole patrimony before he had assu- 
med the manly gown. He afterward went abroad to 
learn the art of war under Gabinius, who gave him the 
command of his cavalry in Syria, where he signalized 
his courage and ability in the restoration of Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt. He also distinguished himself on oth- 
er occasions, and obtained high reputation as a com- 
mander. From Egypt he proceeded to Gaul, where 
he remained some time with Cesar, and the latter hav- 
ing furnished him with money and credit, he returned 
upon this to Rome, and succeeded in obtaining first 
the questorship, and afterward the office of tribune. 
In this latter office he was very active for Cesar, but 
finding the senate exasperated against this commander, 
he pretended to be alarmed for his own safety, and fled 
in disguise to Cesar’s camp. Casar, upon this, 
marched immediately into Italy, the flight of the trib- 
unes giving him a plausible pretext for commencing 
operations. Czsar, having made himself master of 
Rome, gave Antony the government of Italy. During 
the civil contest, the latter proved himself on several 
occasions a most valuable auxiliary, and, after the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia, was appointed by Cesar his master of 
the horse. After the death of Casar Antony deliv- 
ered a very powerful address over his corpse in the 
forum, and inflamed to such a degree the soldiers and 
populace, that Brutus and Cassius were compelled to 
depart from the city. Antony now soon became pow- 
erful, and began to tread in Cesar’s footsteps, and 
govern with absolute sway. ‘The arrival of Octavius 
at Rome thwarted, however, his ambitious views. 
The latter soon raised a formidable party in the sen- 
ate, and was strengthened by the accession of Cicero 
to his cause. Violent quarrels then ensued between 
Octavius and Antony. Endeavours were made to rec- 
oncile them, but in vain. Antony, in order to have 
a pretence of sending for the legions from Macedonia, 
prevailed on the people to grant him the government 
of Cisalpine Gaul, which the senate had before con- 
ferred on Decimus Brutus, one of the conspirators 
against Cesar. Matters soon came to an open rup- 
ture. Octavius offered his aid to the senate, who ac- 
cepted. it, and passed a decree, approving of his con- 
duct and that of Brutus, who, at the head of three le- 
gions, was preparing to oppose Antony, then on his 
march to seize Cisalpine Gaul. Brutus, not being 
strong enough to keep the field against Antony, shut 
himself up in Mutina, where his opponent besieged 
him. The senate declared Antony an enemy to his 
country. The consuls Hirtius and Pansa took the 
field against him along with Octavius, and advanced 
to Mutina in order to raise the siege. In the first en- 
gagement, Antony had the advantage, and Pansa was 
mortally wounded, but he was defeated the same day 
by Hirtius as he was returning to his camp. Ina 
subsequent engagement, Antony was again vanquish- 
ed, his lines were forced, and Octavius had an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself, Hirtius being slain in 
the action, and the whole command devolving on the 
former. Antony, after this check, abandoned the siege 
of Mutina, and crossed the Alps, in hopes of receiving 
succours from his friends. This was all that Octavias 
wanted; his intent was to humble Antony, not to de- 
stroy him, foreseeing plainly that the republican party 
would be uppermost, and his own ruin must soon en- 
sue. A reconciliation was soon effected between him 
and Antony, who had already gained an accession of 
strength by the junction of Lepidus. These three 
leaders “ an interview near Bononia, in a small 
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island of the river Rhenus, where they came to an 
agreement to divide all the provinces of the empire, 
and the supreme authority,among themselves for five 
years, under the name of triumyirs, and as reformers 
of the republic with consular power. Thus was form- 
ed the second triumvirate. ‘The most horrid part of 
the transaction was the cold-blooded proscription of 
many of their friends and relatives, and Cicero’s head 
was given in exchange by Octavius for Antony’s un- 
cle and for the uncle of Lepidus. Octavius and Anto- 
ny then passed into Macedonia, and defeated Brutus 
and Cassius at Philippi. After this, the latter passed 
over to the eastern provinces, where he lived for a 
time in great dissipation and luxury with the famous 
Cleopatra, at Alexandrea. Upon the death of his 
wife Fulvia, he became reconciled to Octavius, against 
whom Fulvia had raised an army in Italy, for the pur- 
pose, it is supposed, of drawing her husband away 
from Cleopatra, and inducing him to come to the lat- 
ter country. Octavius gave Antony his sister Octa- 
via in marriage, and a new division was made of the 
empire. Octavius had Dalmatia, Italy, the two Gauls, 
Spain, and Sardinia; Antony all the provinces east of 
Codropolis in Illyricum, as far as the Euphrates ; 
while Lepidus received Africa. On returning to the 
east, Antony once more became enslaved by the 
charms of Cleopatra. An unsuccessful expedition 
against the Parthians ensued, and at last the repudia- 
tion of Octavia involved him in a new war with Octa- 
vius. The battle of Actium put an end to this con- 
test and to all the hopes of Antony. It was fought at 
sea, contrary to the advice of Antony’s best officers, 
and chiefly through the persuasion of Cleopatra, who 
was proud of her naval force. She abandoned him in 
the midst of the fight with her fifty galleys, and took to 
flight. This drew Antony from the battle and ruined 
his cause. Besieged, after this, in Alexandrea, by the 
conqueror, abandoned by all his followers, and betray- 
ed, as he thought, even by Cleopatra herself, he fell by 
his own hand, in the 56th year of his age, B.C. 30. 
The peculiar events connected with the life of Marc 
Antony have given him a celebrity which one would 
never have expected from his character. Gifted with 
some brilliant qualities, he possessed neither sufficient 
genius nor sufficient strength of soul to entitle him to 
be ranked among great men. Neither can he be rank- 
ed among men of worth, since he was always without 
principle, immoderately attached to pleasure, and often 
cruel. And yet few men had more devoted friends 
and partisans, for many of his actions announced a 
generosity of disposition far preferable to the cautious 
prudence and cold policy of his rival Octavius. (Plut., 
Vit. Ant.)—VI. Iulus, a son of Mare Antony and 
Fulvia. He stood high in the favour of Augustus, 
and received from him his sister’s daughter in mar- 
riage. After having filled, however, some of the most 
important offices in the state, he engaged in an intrigue 
with Julia, the daughter of the emperor, and was put 
to death by order of the latter. According to Velleius 
Paterculus (2, 100), he fell by his own hand. It 
would appear that he had formed a plot, along with the 
notorious female just mentioned, against the life of 
Augustus. (Compare Lips., ad Tacit., Ann., 1, 10.) 
Acron informs us, in his scholia to Horace (Od., 4, 2, 
33), that Antonius had distinguished himself by an epic 
poem, in twelve books, entitled Diomedéis,—VII. 
Caius, a brother of Mare Antony. Having fallen into 
the hands of Brutus, his life was spared until that 
commander heard of Cicero’s end, when he was put to 
death on the principle of retaliation. (Consult Ernesti, 
Clav. Cic., s. v.)}—Lucius, another brother of Mare 
Antony, who was consul A.U.C. 713. Having quar- 
relled with Octavius during his continuance in this of- 
fice, he was besieged in Perusia, and compelled to sur- 
render. The conqueror spared his life, and he passed 
the rest of his days in obscurity. (Vell, Paterc., 2, “# 
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74.)—IX. Felix, a freedman of the Emperor Claudius, 
appointed governor of Judwa. (Vid. Felix.)—X. 
Musa, a celebrated physician in the time of Augustus. 
(Vid. Musa.)—XI. Primus, a Roman commander 
whose efforts were very influential in gaining the crown 
for Vespasian. He was also an able public speaker, 
and had a turn likewise for poetic composition, having 
written numerous epigrams. He was a friend of the 
poet Martial. (Tac., Ann., 14, 40.—Id., Hist., 11, 
86.) 
AntoripEs, a painter, who flourished, according to 
Pliny (35, 10), about Olympiad 110. (Silhg, Dict. 
Art., s. v.) 

Anisis, an Egyptian deity, the offspring of Osiris, 
and of Nephthys the sister and spouse of Typhon. He 
inherited all the wisdom and goodness of his father, 
but possessed the nature of the dog, and had also the 
head of that animal. He accompanied Isis in her 
search after the remains of Osiris. Jablonski (Panth. 
Zigypt., p. 19) derives the name from the Coptic 
Noub, “gold.” In this he is opposed by Champollion 
(Précis, p. 101, segg.), who denies also the propriety 
of confounding Anubis with Hermes. Plutarch says 
(de Is. et Os., p. 368 et 380), that some of the 
Egyptian writers understood by Anubis the horizontal 
circle which divides the invisible from the visible part 
of the world. Other writers tell us that Anubis pre- 
sided at the two solstitial points, and that two dogs 
(or, rather, two jackals), living images of this god, 
were supposed to guard the tropics along which the 
sun rises towards the north or descends towards the 
south. If this be correct, we must suppose two dei- 
ties, an Anubis, properly so called, the guardian of the 
lower hemisphere and of the darker portion of the year, 
and an Hermanubis, the guardian of the luminous por- 
tion and of the upper hemisphere. On the whole sub- 
ject of Anubis, however, and particularly on his non- 
identity with Thoth and Sirius, consult the learned 
annotations of Guzgniaut to Creuzer’s Symboltk (vol. 
2, pt. 2, p. 851, seqq.). 

Anxur, the Volscian name of Terracina, (Vid. 
Terracina.) La Cerda and others contend for the 
Greek derivation of the name, which makes Ju- 
piter a&vpoc, or ‘the beardless,” to have been wor- 
shipped here; and they maintain that, in conformity 
with this, the name of the place should be written 
Azur, as it is found on some old coins. Heyne, how- 
ever, supposes the letter x to have been sometimes 
omitted, in consequence of its slight sound. (Heyze, 
ad Virg., Ain., 9,799, in Var. Lect.). 

Anv¥ra, a poetess of Tegea, who flourished about 
300 B.C. She exercised the calling of Xpyoporoioc, 
“maker of oracles,” that is to say, she versified the 
oracles of A‘sculapius at Epidaurus. We have only 
a few remains of her productions, namely, twenty epi- 
grams, remarkable for their great simplicity. (Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 70.) 

AnyYtus, an Athenian demagogue, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Melitus and Lycon, preferred the charges 
against Socrates which occasioned that philosopher’s 
condemnation and death. After the sentence had been 
inflicted on Socrates, the fickle populace repented of 
what had been done; Melitus was condemned to death, 
and Anytus, to escape a similar fate, went into exile. 
(4han, V. H., 2, 13.) 

Aon, ason of Neptune, who first collected together 
into cities, as is said, the scattered inhabitants of Eu- 
beea and Beeotia. Hence the name Aonians given to 
the earlier inhabitants of Beeotia. (Vid. Aones.) 

Aones, the earlier inhabitants of Beotia. They, 
jointly with the Hyantes, succeeded the Ectenes. On 
the arrival of Cadmus, the Hyantes took up arms to 
oppose him, but were routed, and left the country on 


the ensuing night. The Aones, however, submitted, 


and were incorporated with the Phenicians. The 
Muses were called Aonia, from Mount Helicon in Be- 
U ; 
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otia. (Pausan., 9, 5.—Ovid, Met., 3. 7, 10, 13.— 
Virg 5G. 03) Lie) 

Aoniz, an epithet applied to the Muses, from 
Mount Helicon in Beotia, the earlier name of this 
country having been Aonia. 

Aornos, or Aornis, a lofty rock in India, taken 
by Alexander. It was situate on the Suastus, or Su- 
vat. 'The Macedonians gave it the name of Aornos 
(dopvoc) on account of its great height ; the appella- 
tion implying that it was so high that no bird could 
fly over it (a priv. et dpyic.—Curt., 8, 11.—Arrian, 
4, 28.—Plut., Vit. Alex.)—II. Another in Bactriana, 
east of Zariaspa Bactria. It is now Telckan, situate 
on a high mountain called Nork-Koh, or the mountain 
of silver,  _- 

Adus, or Azas, a river of Illyria, now Voioussa, 
which flowed close to Apollonia. It was said by the 
ancients to rise in that part of the chain of Pindus to 
which the name of Mount Lacmon was given. (He- 
rod., 9, 94.—WStrab., 316.) According to Polybius 
and Livy, it was navigable from its mouth to Apollo- 
nia. (Polyb., 5, 109.—Lvv., 24, 40.) 

Apima, I. wife of Seleucus Nicator, and mother of 
Antiochus Soter. (Strad., 578.)—II. Sister of An- 
tiochus Theos,-married to Magas. After her hus- 
band’s death, she prevailed upon Antiochus to make 
war against Ptolemy Philadelphus.—III. Wife of 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, and mother of Nicomedes, 
(Strab., 563.) 

Apamaa, I. a city of Phrygia, built by Antiochus 
Soter on the site of the ancient Cibdtus, and called, 
after his mother, Apama. ‘The name of the earlier 
place, Cibdtus, is thought to have been derived from 
kt6wréc, an ark or coffer, because it was the mart or 
common treasury of those who traded from Italy and 
Greece to Asia Minor. This name was afterward 
added, for a similar reason, to Apamea. It was situ- 
ate above the junction of the Orgas and Meander, and, 
according to Mannert, is now called Aphiom Kara- 
Hisar, or the black castle of opium, which drug is col- 
lected in its environs. (Mannert, vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 120, 
segg.) The more correct opinion, however, would 
seem to be in favour of Dinglare or Deenare. (Po- 
cocke, Trav., vol. 3, p. 2, ¢. 15.—Arundell, Visit, &c., 
p. 107, segg.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 51, 
seqq.)—II. Another in Bithynia, near the coast of the 
Sinus Cianus. It was originally called Myrlea, and 
flourished under this name, as an independent city, for 
several years, until it was taken and destroyed by Phil- 
ip, father of Perses, who ceded the territory to Prusias, 
sovereign of Bithynia, his ally. This prince rebuilt the 
town, and called it Apamea, after his queen. (Strab., 
563.) The ruins of Apamea are near the site now 
called Modania, about six hours north of Broussa. 
(Wheeler, vol. 1, p. 209.—Pococke, vol. 3, b. 2, 
c. 25.)—III. Another in Syria, at the confluence of 
the Orontes and Marsyas, which form here a small 
lake. It was founded by Seleucus Nicator, and called 
after his wife. It is now Famieh. Seleucus is said 
to have kept inthe adjacent pastures 500 war-ele- 
phants. (Mannert, vol. 6, pt. 1, p.463.)—IV. Another 
in Mesopotamia, on the Tigris, in a district which lay 
between the canal and the river, whence the epithet 
Messene applied to this city, because it was in the 
madst of that small territory which is now called Digel. 
(Mannert, vol. 5, pt. 2, p. 271.)—V. Another on the 
confines of Media and Parthia, not far from Rage. It 
was surnamed Raphane. (Mannert, vol. 5, pt. 2, p. 
179.)—VI. Another at the confluence of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, now Koma. (Mannert, vol. 5, pt. 2, 

. 361. ’ 
: ees a festival at Athens, which received its - 
name, according to the common, but erroneous account, 
from anérn, deceit, because it was instituted (say the 
etymologists who favour this derivation) in memory 
of a stratagem by which Xanthus, king . tread , 
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Killed by Melanthus, king of Athens, upon the follow 
ing occasion: when a war arose between the Bootians 
and Athenians about a piece of ground which divided 
thelr territories, Xanthus made a proposal to the 
Athoniun king to decide the point by single combat, 
Thymestes, who was then on the throne of Athens, re- 
fused, and his successor Melanthus secepted the chal- 
lenge. When thoy began the engagement, Melanthus 
exclaimed that his antagonist had some person behind 
him to support him; upon which Xanthus looked bo» 
hind, and was killed by Melanthus, From this sue. 
cons, Juplior was ealled drarhvup, decewer; ond 
Bacchus, who was supposed to be behind Xanthus, 
wis called MeAavaryle, clothed in the akin of a black 
yoat—Thus much for the commonly received deri- 
vation of the term 'Amarodpia, Tt in evident, howe 
ever, that the word js compounded of either maryp or 
mirpd, Which expression Varies, in ite signification, bo» 
tween yévog and dparpia, and with the loninns coin 
ded yather with the latter word, Whether it was 
formed immediately from aarp or marpa, is dificult 
to determine on etymological grounds, on account of 
the antiquity of the word: reasoning, however, from 
the anulogy of pparyp or PPaTop, pparopla and pare 
pa, (he most natural transition appeara to be maryp 
(in composition warap), wardplog (whence marovpiog, 
praroipia), nara; and, nocordingly, the 'Anarodpoa 
moana a festival of the paternal uniona, of the wuropiat, 
of the mdarpar, (Miller, Dorian, vol, 1, p. 95, 
The Apaturia was peculiar to the great Lonie race, 
The fontival lasted three days; the first day was called 
dopre/d, hecwune suppers (Sdpiror) wore prepared for 
all those who belonged to the same Phratria, ‘The 
nocond day was called dvappvary (dio rod live kpbew), 
hecnuse sacrifices were offered to Jupiter and Minerva, 
and the head of the vietim was generally turned wp 
towards the heavens, ‘The third wae called Kow 
dedrigy from Kodpog, & youth, becuse on that day it 
was veil fo onvol the names of young persons of both 
noxes on the rogintara of their respective phratrin y the 
enrolment of dyuoromror proceoded no farther than 
that of nasignment to # tribe and a borough, and, cons 


sequently, procluded them from holding eortain offices 


both in the wtite and priesthood, (Oonsult Wache 


wmith, Ge, Ant, vol. 1, 9 44.)—The Tonians in Avia 


wid wlio their Apaturia, from whieh, however, Colo» 
phon and Ephesus were exclideds; but oxelusions of 
this native rested no more on sirietly political grounds, 
than did the right to partake in them, and the eolebra« 
tion of festivals in general, A religious stigma was, 
for the moat part, the ground of exclusion, (Wach= 
amuth, vol 1, § 22—Compare Merodotus, 1, 1A 
The authorities in favour of the orroneous etymolog 
from dary may be found by consulting Mivcher, ra 
ad Threophrant, Charact, a. 'Mrarobpia,  Lar« 
cher, ad Herod, Vit. Hom, ¢. 20.Sehol,, Plat., ad 
Tim, p. 201, ed. RulnketvoSehol,, Ariatid,, p. 118, 
72 Sle Jebb<Mphori fragm., p. 120, ed. Mara.) 
PHLLA, & Word Occurring in one of the satires of 
Horace (1, 6, 100), and about the moaning of which a 
grout difference of opinion has existed,  Sealiger is 
undoubtedly right in considering it a mare proper name 
of some woll-known and superstitious Jew of the day, 
‘Wieland adopts the same idea in hie German version 
of Horace's watives: Das glaub’ Apella der Jud, 
ich nicht!"  DBontley’as explanation appears rather 
foreod, Tt in as followas ' Judai habitabant trans 
Tiberim, et mullo mavimam partem erant libertini, ut 
wtetur Philo in legatione ad Caium,  Apolla antem 
ertinorum ext nomen aati frequens in inscriptions 
bus wetuatia, Ttaque evedat Judmus Apella, quasi 
cag, evedat muperatitionna aliquis Judmus Transtibs 
orinua,” Mie Mill, p, 620, ed, Lips.) Aw ro- 
opinion of those who make Apella a con 
usion to the rite of eireumeision, it ie 
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pounds (i, 6., half Greek and half Latin—a priv. et 
polis) is at variance with every principle of analogy, 
and cannot for a moment be admitted, 

Avnitus, a painter in the age of Alexander the 
Groat, exalted by the united testimony of all antiquity 
to the very highest rank in his profession, so that the 
art of painting was sometimes termed “ are Apelléa,” 
as by Martial (11, 9) and Statins (Sylw., 1, 1, 100). 
Ancient writers differ as to the country of Apelles. 
Pliny (85, 10) and Ovid (A. A., 3, 401) mention the 
island of Cos; Suidas contends for Colophon ; while 
Strabo (642) and Lucian (Calum. non tem cred., 2) 
novicd him as an Ephesian, ‘I'he origin of this last 
opinion, however, is sufficiently accounted for in the 
remark of Suidas, who makes him to have been an 
Mphesian by adoption merely, Another reason for his 
being called by some an Ephesian, may be found in 
the circumstance of his having been instructed at 
Uphesus, (Tolken, ap, Bottg, Amalth,, 8, 123.) 
And #0, in modern times, Titian is sometimes styled a 
Vonetian, though born at Cadore in Friuli; and Ra- 
shael » Roman, though his native place was Urbino. 
here can be no question, however, as to the period 
in which Apelles Sovsletiad because it is universally 
admitted that Alexander the Great would not suffer 
his portrait to be taken by any other artist. Apelles 
must have been engaged in his profession, according 
to the most exact calculation, from about Olymp. 107 
to Olymp. 118. THis instructers were Ephorus the 
phesian, Pamphilus of Amphipolis, and Melanthius, 
and when he became the pupil of these artists, he had 
himself acquired some distination by his paintings. 
(Plut., Vit. Arat., 13.) Athenwus assigns him a 
fourth instructor, named Arcesilaus (10, p.420), The 
mont important passage respecting Apelles occurs in 
Pliny (35, 10), and this passage contains an enumera- 
tion of nearly all his productions, One of the most 
colobrated of these was the Venus Anadyoméné, or 
Venus rising from the waves, i. @., the sea-born. 
This famous painting was subsequently paces by Au- 
gustus in the tomple of Julius Omsar, The lower part 
of the pieture becoming injured by time, no artist was 
found who would venture to retouch it, When it 
was at last quite destroyed by age, the Emperor Nero 
substituted for it another Venus from the pencil of 
Dorotheus, The Venus Anadyomene was univer- 
sally regarded as the masterpiece of Apelles. (Pro- 
pert, Il, 8,7, 11.) A description of it is given in 
several Creek epigrama (Antip. Sidon, in Anthol. 
Planud., 4, 12, 1'78, &¢.—-Compare Ilgen, Opuse., 1, 
16, 34.) Apellos commenced another Venus, repre- 
sented in a sleeping state, for the Coans, which he 
moant should surpass his previous effort; but he died 
before completing it, having painted merely the head 
and nock of the figure, ea according to Cicero, 
were executed with the utmost skill. (Cie, Mp, ad 
Tam., 1, 9.—Plin., 85, 11.) Another famous paint. 
ing of this artist's represented Alexander holding a 
thunderbolt; and Pliny says that the fingers which 
grasped the bolt, as well as the bolt itself, appeared to 
project from the canvass, ‘T'his picture was purchased 
for twenty talents of gold, about $211,000, and hun 
up in the tomplo of Diana at Mphesus. He ninted 
aldo a horse.; and, finding that his rivals in the art, 
who contested the ‘eo with him on this occasion, 
wore about to preva nie ge unfair means, he caused 
his own piece and those of the rest to be shown to 
some horses, and these animals, fairer erities in this 
caso than men had proved to be, neighed at his paint= 
ing alone, ‘The name of palate indeed, in Pliny, is 
the synonyme of unrivalled and unattainable excel- 
loneo ; but the enumeration of his works points out 
the modification which we ought to apply to that au- 

orlority, Tt neither comprises exclusive sublimity « 
nvention, the most acute discrimination o 


that such a mode of forming coms | the widest aphore of comprehension, the most judic ot 
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and best-balanced composition, nor the deepest pathos 
of expression ; his great prerogative consisted more in 
the unison than in the extent of his powers ; he knew 
better what he could do, what ought to be done, at 
what point he could arrive, and what lay beyond his 
reach, than any other artist. Grace of conception and 
refinement of taste were his elements, and went hand 
in hand with grace of execution and. taste in finish ; 
powerful and seldom possessed singly, irresistible when 
united: that he built both on the firm basis of the for- 
mer system, not on its subversion, his well-known 
contest of lines with Protogenes irrefragably proves. 
(Vid. Protogenes.) What those lines were, drawn 
with nearly miraculous subtlety in different colours, 
one upon the other, or, rather, within each other, it 
would be equally unavailing and useless to inquire ; 
but the corollaries we may deduce from the contest are 
obviously these, that the schools of Greece recog- 
nised all one elemental principle; that acuteness and 
fidelity of eye, and obedience of hand, form precision ; 
precision, proportion ; proportion, beauty: that it is 
the “ little more or less,” imperceptible to vulgar eyes, 
which constitutes grace, and establishes the superiority 
of one artist over another; that the knowledge of the 
degrees of things or taste presupposes a perfect knowl- 
edge of the things themselves; that colour, grace, 
and taste are ornaments, not substitutes, of form, ex- 
pression, and character, and, when they usurp that 
title, degenerate into splendid faults, Such were the 
principles on which Apelles formed his Venus, or, 
rather, the personification of Female Grace, the won- 
der of art, the despair of artists ; whose outline baffled 
every attempt at emendation, while imitation shrunk 
from the purity, the force, the brilliancy, the evanescent 
gradations of her tints. (J"uselv’s Lectures, i., p. 62, 
seqq.) Apelles, indeed, used to say of his contempo- 
raries, that they possessed, as artists, all the requisite 
qualities except one, namely, grace, and that this was 
his alone. On one oceasion, when contemplating a pic- 
ture by Protogenes, a work of immense labour, and in 
which exactness of detail had been carried to excess, 
he remarked, ‘‘ Protogenes equals or surpasses me in 
all things but one, the knowing when to remove his 
hand from a painting.’ Apelles was also, as is sup- 
posed, the inventor of what artists call glazing. Such, 
at least, is the opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
others. (Reynolds on Du Fresnoy, note 37, vol. 3.) 
The ingredients probably employed by him for this 
purpose are given by Jahn, in his Malerei der Alten, 
. 150.—The modesty of Apelles, says Pliny, equalled 
is talents. He acknowledged the superiority of Me- 
lanthius in the art of grouping, and that of Asclepio- 
dorus in adjusting on canvass the relative distances of 
objects. Apelles never allowed a day to pass, how- 
ever much he might be occupied by other matters, 
without drawing one line at least in the exercise of his 
art; and from this circumstance arose the proverb, 
“nulla dies sine linea,” or, as it is sometimes given, 
“nullam hodie lincam duxi,” in Greek, riepov obde- 
plav ypayynv hyayov. He was neotintothed also, when 
he had completed any one of his pieces, to expose it to 
the.view of passengers, and to hide himself behind it 
in order to hear the remarks of the spectators. On 
one of these occasions, a shoemaker censured the 
painter for having given one of the slippers of a fig- 
ure a less number of ties, by one, than it ought to 
have had. ‘The next day the shoemaker, emboldened 
by the success of his previous criticism, began to find 
fault with a leg, when Apelles indignantly put forth his 
head, and desired him to confine his decisions to the 
slipper, “ne supra crepidam judicaret.” Hence arose 
another common saying, “ne sutor ultra crepdam.” 
(Erasmus, Chil, p. 196.) Apelles is said to have 
ssossed great suavity of manners, and to have been, 
in consequence, a favourite of Alexander the Great ; 
and the monarch, on one occasion, paid a remarkable 
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homage to the talents of the artist. Having desired 
the latter to paint a likeness of Campaspe, one of his 
concubines, and distinguished for her beauty, the artist 
became enamoured of her, and, on the monarch’s dis- 
covering this, received her as a present from his hands. 
This same Campaspe, according to Pliny, served as 
the prototype for the Venus Anadyomene.—IT. An 
engraver on precious stones. (Bracci, tab, 27,.—Sil- 
lig, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

APELLICON, a peripatetic philosopher, born at Teos, 
in Asia Minor, and one of those to whom we owe the 
preservation of many of the works of Aristotle. The 
Stagirite, on his deathbed, confided his works to The- 
ophrastus, his favourite pupil; and Theophrastus, by 
his will, left them to Neleus, who had them conveyed 
to Scepsis, in 'Troas, his native city. After the death 
of Neleus, his heirs, illiterate persons, fearing lest they 
might fall into the hands of the King of Pergamus, 
who was enriching, in every way, his newly-established 
library, concealed the writings of Aristotle in a cave, 
where they remained for more than 130 years, and 
suffered greatly from worms and dampness. At the 
end of this period Apellicon purchased them for a 
high price. His wish was to arrange them in proper 
order, and to fill wp the lacune that were now of fre- 
quent occurrence in the manuscripts, in consequence 
of their neglected state. Being, however, but little 
versed in philosophy, and possessing still less judg- 
ment, he acquitted himself ill in this difficult task, and 
published the works of the Stagirite full of faults. 
Subsequently, the library of Apellicon fell, among the 
spoils of Athens, into the hands of Sylla, and was car- 
ried to Rome, where the grammarian Tyrannion had 
access to them. From him copies were obtained by 
Andronicus of Rhodes, which served for the basis of 
his arrangement of the works of Aristotle.—Ritter 
thinks that too much has been built upon this story. 
On its authority it has even been pretended that the 
works of Aristotle have reached us in a more broken 
and ill-arranged shape than any other productions of 
antiquity. He thinks the story arose out of some lau- 
datory commendations of the edition of Aristotle by 
Andronicus, and that it is probable, not to say certain, — 
that there were other editions, of the respective merits 
of which it was possible to make a comparison. At 
any rate, according to him, the acroamatic works of 
Aristotle have not reached us solely from the library 
of Nelous, and, consequently, it was not necessary to 
have recourse merely to the restoration by Apellicon, 
cither to complete or retain the chasms resulting from 
the deterioration of the manuscripts.—To return to 
Apellicon, it is said that his large fortune, indeed, sup- 
plied him abundantly with the means of gratifying his 
passion for books; but that, when they could not be 
obtained in this way, he made no scruple of getting 
possession of them by what deserves in plainness the 
name of theft. Thus, he carried off from the archives 
of the Athenians the original decrees of the people, and 
was compelled to flee for the act. Apellicon is said 
to have written a work in defence of Aristotle. Prob- 
ably some needy author wrote it, and Apellicon pur- 
chased the paternity of the work. (Ritter, Hist. Anc. 
Phil., vol. 3, p. 24, seqq.) = 

AprnNinovs, a great chain of mountains, branchin 
off from the Maritime Alps, in the neighbourhood of - 
Genoa, running diagonally from the Ligurian Gulf to 
the Adriatic, in the vicinity of Ancona; from thence 
continuing nearly parallel with the latter gulf, as far as 
the promontory of Garganus, and again inclining to the 
Mare Inferum, till it finally terminates in the promon- 
tory of Leucopetra near Rhegium. (Polyb., 2, 16.— 
Strabo, 211.—Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 1, p. 5.— 
Compare also the following poetic authorities: Lacan, 
2, 396,—Rutil., Itin., 2, 27.— Claudian., Paneg., 6.— 
Ta. Cons. Hon., 285.—Sil. Ital., 4, 742.—Virg., Ain., 
12, '703.) The Apennines may be yo fa length to 
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670 miles. They are divided by modern geographers 
into three parts; the Northern Apennines extend from 
the neighbourhood of Urbino to the Adriatic; the 
Central Apennines terminate near the banks of the 
Sangro; the Southern Apennines, situated at an 
equal distance from the two seas, form two branches 
near Muro ; the least important separates the territory 
of Barri from that of Otranto; the other, composed of 
lofty mountains, traverses both Calabrias, and termi- 
nates near Aspromonte.—The etymology of the name 
given to these mountains must be traced to the Celtic, 
and appears to combine two terms of that language 
nearly synonymous, Alp or Ap, ‘a high mountain,” and 
Penn, **a summit.” Some write the name Apeninus 
(i. e., Alpes Peenine), as if derived from the circum- 
stance of Hannibal's having led his army over them, 
Poenus meaning “Carthaginian.” This etymology, 
however, is altogether erroneous ; nor is it at all more 
tenable when applied to the Pennine Alps. 

Aper, I. Marcus, a Roman orator, who flourished 
during the latter half of the first century of our era. 
He was a native of Gaul, but distinguished himself at 
Rome by his eloquence and general ability. Aper is 
one of the interlocutors in the dialogue on the causes 
of the decline of oratory, which some ascribe to Taci- 
tus, others to Quintilian, and others again to Aper 
himself. He died A.D. 85. (Schulze, Prolegg., c. 
2, p. xxi., segg.)—II. Flavius, supposed by some to 
have been the son of the preceding. He was consul 
A.D. 130, under Hadrian. (Oderlin., ad Dial. de 
causs. corr. elog., c. 2.)—III. Arnis, a prefect of the 
Pretorian guards under Carus, and afterward under his 
successor Numerianus. Aspiring to the purple, he 
took advantage of a violent thunder-storm that arose, 
assassinated Carus, who was lying sick at the time, set 
fire to the royal tent, and ascribed the death of the 
prince and the conflagration to lightning. The corpse 
was so much burnt that no traces of the murder were 
perceptible. Numerianus, son of Carus, and son-in- 
law of Aper, having succeeded to the empire, contin- 
ued the latter in the office of prefect ; but the only re- 
turn that Aper made was to poison the young monarch, 
after he had reigned about eight or nine months. 
Suspicion immediately fell upon Aper, and he was 
slain by Dioclesian, whom the army had elected em- 
peror. (Aurel. Vict., c. 38.—Vopscus, Car, c. 8.— 
dd., Numer., c. 12, seg—Compare the remarks of 
Crevier, Hist. Emp. Rom., vol. 6, p. 140.) 

ApEsas, a mountain of Argolis, near Nemea, on 
which, according to Pausanias (2, 16), Perseus first 
sacrificed to Jupiter Apesantius. It is a remarkable 
mountain, with a flat summit, which can be seen, as 
we are assured by modern travellers, from Argos and 
Corinth. (Chandler, vol. 2, ch. 56.—Dodwell, Class. 
Tour, vol. 2, p. 210.) 

ApHica, a town of Syria, between Heliopolis and 
Byblus, where Venus was worshipped. The temple 
is said to have been a school of wickedness, and was 
razed to the ground by Constantine the Great. 
(Euseb., Vit. Const. Mag., 3, 55.) 

ApH#a, a name of Diana, who had a temple in 
f£gina. (Pausan., 2, 30.—Consult Heyne, Excurs. 
ad Virg., Cir. 220.— Miiller, Hginetica, p. 163, seqq.) 

ApuaR, a city of Arabia, situate on the coast of the 
Red Sea, not far north from the Promontorium Aro- 
matum. It was the capital of the Homerite, and is 
supposed to correspond to Al-Fara, between Mecca 
and Medina. The ancient name is more commonly 
given as Suphar. (Plin., 6, 23.—Ptol—aArrian, 
Peripl. Mar. Erythr., p. 154, ed. Blancard.) 

\pHireus, I. a king of Messenia, who married 
Arene, daughter of CEbalus, by whom he had three 
sons. (Pausan., 3, 1.)—II. A step-son of Isocrates, 
who produced thirty-five or thirty-seven tragedies, and 
was fourtimes victor. He began to exhibit B.C. 341. 

(Theatre of Mele 2d ed., p. 158.) 


‘been identical with the Catea of Arrian. 
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Apuas, a river of Greece, which falls into the bay 
of Ambracia. D’Anville calls itthe Avas. It is now 
the Vuvo. (Plin., 4, 1.) 

ApnEsas, a mountain of Argolis, near Nemea, said 
to have been the one on which Perseus first sacrificed 
to Jupiter Apesantius. The more correct form of the 
name is Apesas. (Vid. Apesas.) 

ApuETa, a city of Thessaly at the entrance of the 
Sinus Pelasgicus, or Gulf of Volo, from which the 
ship Argo is said to have taken her departure for Col- 
chis. (Apoll. Rhod., 1,591.) Herodotus informs us 
(7, 193 and 196) that the fleet of Xerxes was stationed 
here previous to the engagement off Artemisium. 
The same writer makes the distance between Aphete 
and Artemisium about eighty stadia. Aphete is sup- 
posed to correspond to the modern Fetzo. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 411.) 

ApuipNa, 2 borough of Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Leontis, where Theseus is said to have secreted 
Helen. (Herodot., 9, 73.—Plut., Vit. Thes.) De- 
mosthenes reports that Aphidna was more than 120 
stadia from Athens. (De Cor., p. 238.) 

Apnropisia, festivals in honour of Venus, celebrated 
in different parts of Greece, but chiefly in Cyprus. 

Apuropisias, I. a city of Laconia, to the west of 
Nymbeum, the same as Bea. (Strabo, 251.—Pliny, 
4, 5.—Polybius, 5, 19.)—II. A city in the Thracian 
Chersonese, between Heraclea to the east and Car- 
dia to the west. (Procopius, Aidific., 4, 10.)—III. 
A city of Caria, lying south of the Meander and 
west of Cibyra. In the time of Hierocles it was 
the capital of the country (p. 688). Stephanus in- 
forms us, that it was founded by the Pelasgi Lele- 
ges, and was successively called, city of the Leleges, 
Megalopolis, Ninoe, and Aphrodisias. In Strabo’s 
time it appears to have belonged to Phrygia; Pliny, 
however, assigns it to Caria, and styles it a free 
city (5, 29.—Compare Tacit., Ann., 3, 62, and Bro- 
tier, ad loc.). The site of the ancient city at Geyra, 
about two hours from Antiochia on the Meander, was 
discovered by Pococke. (Vol. 2, p. 2, c. 12.—Cra- 
mer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 210.)—IV. A city and 
promontory of Cilicia Trachea, east of Celenderis. 
According to Livy, it was a place of some conse- 
quence in the reign of Antiochus the Great. (Luv., 
33, 20.—Compare Diod. Sic., 19, 61.) The ruins 
found by Capt. Beaufort, at the northeast corner of a 
bay west of Cape Cavaliere, appear to mark the site 
of the ancient city. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 
329.)—V. Another name for the Isle of Erythea.— 
VI. An island sacred to Venus and Mercury, on the 
coast of Carmania. It is thought by some to have 
(Plin., 6, 
25.)—VII. An island on the coast of Cyrenaica, in 
the vicinity of Apollonia. (Herodot., 4, 168.) 

Apurooisium, I. a city on the eastern parts of Cy- 
prus, and in the narrowest part of the island, being 
only nine miles from Salamis. (Strabo, 682.)—II. 
One of the three minor harbours into which the Pireus 
was subdivided. It seems to have been the middle 
one of the three. (Cramer’s Anc. Gr., vol. 2, p. 350.) 

ApHRopite, the Grecian name of Venus, from 
aépéc, “foam,” because Venus is said to have been 
born from the froth of the ocean. This is the account 
given by Hesiod (Theog., 196). Homer, however, 
as well as the Cretan system (Apollod., 1, 3, 1, and 
Heyne, ad loc.), made her the daughter of Dione. 
(Vid. Venus, where some remarks will be offered on 
the origin of the Greek name.) 

ApuropiTopotts, I. a city of Egypt, the capital of 


the 36th nome, now Aljieh.—II. Another in the same 
country, the capital of the 42d nome, now Iifu.— 


III. Another in the same country, belonging to the 

nome Hermonthites, now Asf-un. (Strab., 566.— 

Steph. Byz., 8. v.) ; eee 
ApntTHoNivs, @ rhetorician of Antioch, who lived 
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in the third or fourth century of our era. We have 
from him a work entitled Progymnasmata, consisting 
of Rhetorical Exercises, adapted to the precepts of Her- 
mogenes ; and also forty fables. Aphthonius, accord- 
ing to Suidas, labours under the defect of having neg- 
lected to treat of the first elements of rhetoric, and of 
having nowhere attempted to form the style of those 
whom he wished to instruct. We find in his treatise 
nothing more than oratorical rules, and the application 
of these rules to different subjects. The Progymnas- 
mata, having been long used in the schools, has gone 
through numerous editions, the best of which are 
that of Scobarius (Escobar), 1597, 8vo, with the fa- 
bles added; and that of D. Heinsius, Lugd. Bat., 
1626, Svo. The treatise has been translated into 
Latin with most ability by Escobar, and the version 
has been also separately printed. Another Latin trans- 
lation was also made by Rodolph Agricola. The ver- 
sion of Escobar was first published at Barcelona, 1611, 
in 8vo, and that of Agricola was given from the Elzevir 
press, at Amsterdam, 1642-1665, in 12mo, with notes 
by Lorichius. (Biog. Univ., vol. 2, p. 305, seqq.) 
Apuyte, or Apnytis, a city of Thrace, in the pen- 
insula of Pallene,on the Sinus Thermaicus. Here was 
a celebrated temple of Bacchus, to which Agesipolis, 
king of Sparta, who commanded the troops before 
Olynthus, desired to be removed shortly before his 
death, and near which he breathed his last. (Xen., 
Hist. Gr., 5, 3, 19.) _ According to Plutarch, in his 
life of Lysander, there was here an oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon; and it appears that Lysander, when besie- 
ging Aphytis, was warned by the god to desist from the 
attempt. Theophrastus (3, 20) speaks of the wine of 
Aphytis. (Cramer’s Anc. Gr., vol. 1, p. 246.) 
Apia, an ancient name of Peloponnesus, which it 
is said to have received from King Apis. The origin 
of the name Apia (’A7ti7 y7), as applied to the Pelo- 
ponnesus, was a subject of controversy even among 
the ancient writers. (Compare Wassenberg, ad Par- 
aphr., p. 42.) According to Heyne (ad Hom., Il., 1, 
270), it does not appear to have been a geographical, 
but_a poetical, appellation; and the meaning would 
seem to be merely, ‘‘a far-distant land” (Amin from 
a7é), as used by the Greeks at Troy in speaking of 
their native land, far away over the waters. In this, 
however, he is successfully combated by Buttmann 
(Lexil., § 24, s. v.), who shows that this is contrary to 
the express testimony of the geographers and gramma- 
rians, and even of A’schylus himself. Poetical names, 
particularly all the oldest ones, are purely and really 
most ancient names, which poetry has preserved to us. 
If any opinion may be formed on this subject, it would 
be, that there were two forms of the same name in use 
among the Greeks: one the appellative amin, derived 
from a7r6, and meaning merely “ distant ;” the other a 
geographical name, deduced from that of the mythic 
Apis. It is worthy of notice, that the appellative azin, 
in Homer, has the initial vowel short, whereas, in the 
geographical name, it is always long. (Compare 
Soph., Gid. Col., 1803.—isch., Suppl., 275, &c.) 
The former, then, of these will be a Homeric word, the 
latter a term found first in the Tragic writers, and based 
on an old legend alluded to by A‘schylus in his Sup- 
plices (v. 275). Those grammarians, therefore, who 
explain Amin yata (Il., 1,270; 3,49) as the old name 
of the Peloponnesus, are in error, for the two passages 
of the Odyssey (7, 25.—16, 18), where the term alone 
occurs, and where nothing is said of the Peloponnesus, 
_ plainly show, that Grog is, as above stated, an old ad- 
jective, from dé, like dvrioc from dyti. There are 


many traces to prove, that in the words Apis and Apia | 


lie the original name of a most ancient people, who in- 
habited the European coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Vid. remarks under the article Opici. (Buttmann, 
Lezil., |. c.—p. 154, Fishlake’s trans.) 

Apicara, wife of Sejanus, by whom she had three 
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children. She was repudiated by him. Vid. Sejanus. 
(Tacit., Ann., 4, 3.) 
Aricius. There were three patricians of this name 
at Rome, in different eras, all noted for their gluttony, 
to which the second of the three added almost every 
other vice.—I. The first lived in the time of the dic- 
tator Sylla. According to Atheneus (4, p. 168, d.), he 
was the cause of Rutilius Rufus being driven into ex- 
ile. (Compare Casaubon, ad loc.—Ernesti, Clav. 
Cic. Ind. Hist., s. v. Rutilius..\—II. The second lived 
during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. Athe- 
neus (1, p. 7, a.) speaks of his having spent immense 
sums on the luxuries of the table, and also of various 
kinds of cake that were called after his name (’A7t- 
kta). He passed most of his time, according to the’ 
same writer, at Minturne, on account of the excellent 
shellfish found there. He even went on a voyage to 
Africa, having learned that the shellfish obtained along 
that coast were superior to all others ; but when, as he 
approached the land, numerous fishermen came off to 
the vessel with what they declared to be their finest 
fish, perceiving these to be inferior to the Italian, he 
ordered the pilot to put about immediately and return 
home, without having so much as landed on the shores 
of Africa. Seneca (Ep., 95—De Vit. Beat., c. 11), 
Juvenal (4, 23), Martial (Ep., 2, 69, and 10, 63), as 
well as other ancient writers, frequently allude to his 
epicurism, of which he formed a kind of school. Fall- 
ing, at length, into comparative poverty and merited 
contempt, he is reported to have put an end to his life 
by poison, through fear of ultimate starvation.—III. 
The third lived under Trajan, and was in possession 
of a secret for preserving oysters; he sent some of 
them perfectly fresh to the Emperor Trajan as far as 
Parthia. (Athen., 1, p. 7, d.)—To which of these 
three we are to ascribe the work which has come 
down to us, on the culinary art (De Re Culinaria), is 
undetermined. Most assign it to the second of the 
name, M. Gavius Apicius, but without any satisfactory 
reason for so doing. It ismore than probable that the 
work in question was written by none of the three. 
The compiler of this collection of receipts, wishing to 
give his labours an imposing name, would seem to 
have entitled his book as follows: ‘ Apicius, sive de 
Re Culinaria, a Celio,” and not “ Celius Apicius, 
sie de Re Culinaria.”’ This Celius, of course, is 
some unknown person. ‘The work is divided into ten 
books, each of which has a Greek title that indicates, 
in a symbolical manner, the subjects treated of in that 
particular division. These are as follows: “EmipeAje, 
“‘ the careful one.” Lapkorrne, “ the carver.” Ky- 
moupikd, ** things appertaining to gardening.” Tav- 
Sextnp, * the all-reciprent.” "“Oorptoc, “ appertaining 
to pulse.” ’Aeporethe, “ of flying tangs.” orv- 
telijc, “the sumptuous.” Tertparove, ‘the quadru- 
ped.” Od2aoca, “the sea.” ‘Adtedc, “the fisher- 
man.” Our modern gourmands would form no very 
high idea of the state of gastronomic science among 
the Romans from the perusal of this work. ‘The style, 
moreover, is very incorrect, and replete with barba- 
risms. The best edition is that of Almeloveen, Amst., 
1709, 12mo. We have also, among others, the edi- 
tion of Bernhold, Ansbac., 1787 (1800), and that of 
Lister, 1705, Lond., 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., 
vol. 3, p. 242.—Béahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., 522.— 
Funce. de immin. L. L. senect., 10, 29, seqq-) 
Apipinus, one of the chief rivers of Thessaly, rising 
in Mount Othrys, and, after receiving the Enipeus 
near Pharsalus, falling into the Peneus a little to the 
west of Larissa. It is now the Salampria. (Plin., 
4, 8.—Strab., 297.) : al et 
Apia, acity of Apulia, destroyed with Trica, in its . 


‘neighbourhood, by Diomede on his arrival in this part _ 


of Italy, after the Trojan war. (Plin., 3,11.) Freret 
supposes that the towns here mentioned were, together 
with the tribes that occupied them (the oa. and 
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Dardi), of [lyrian origin. (Mem. del’ Acad. des Inscr., 
gc., vol. 18, p. 75.) 

Arion, I. asurname of Ptolemy, one of the descend- 
ants of Ptolemy Lagus. (Vid. Ptolemeus, XIV.) 
—II. A grammarian and historical writer, born at 
Oasis Magna in Egypt, during the first century of the 
Christian era. He was surnamed Plistonices (IA evo- 
tovixne), from his frequent successes over his literary 
opponents, but called himself the Alexandrean, from his 
having passed a part of his hfe in the ancient capital 
of the Ptolemies. Apion subsequently travelled into 
Greece, and finally established himself at Rome, where 
he taught grammar, or philological science, during the 
reigns of Tiberius and Claudius. He attained to great 
celebrity. Although unquestionably a man of learning 
and research, he was in many respects an arrogant 
boaster, and in others a mere pretender ; and it was 
in allusion, no doubt, to his vanity and noisy assump- 
tion of merit, that the Emperor Tiberius gave him in 
derision the name of Cymbalum mundi. He is re- 
nowned for much trifling on the subject of Homer, in 
order to trace whose family and country he had recourse 
even to magic, asserting that he had successfully in- 
voked the appearance of shades to satisfy his curiosity, 
whose answers he was not allowed to make public. 
(Plin., 30, 2.—Compare Aulus Gelliws, Noct. Att., 
5, 14.) These pretensions, silly as they were, made 
him very popular in Greece, although something might 
be owing to his commentaries on the same great poet, 
which are mentioned by Eustathius and Hesychius. 
Pliny makes particular mention of the ostentatious 
character of this critic, who used to boast that he be- 
stowed immortality on those to whom he dedicated his 
works ; whereas it is only by the mention of others that 
these works are now known to have actually existed. 
One of the chief of them was, “‘ On the Antiquity of 
the Jews,” to which people he opposed himself with 
the hereditary resentment of an Egyptian. The reply 
of Josephus, “ Against Apion,” has survived the at- 
tack, the author of which attack showed his enmity to 
the Jewish people by other means besides writing 
against them; for he was employed by his fellow-citi- 
zens of Alexandrea to head a deputation to the Emperor 
Caligula, complaining of the Jews who inhabited that 
city. Apion also wrote an account of the antiquities 
of Egypt, in which work he is supposed to have treated 
largely on the Pyramids, Pliny quoting him as the prin- 
cipal authority on the subject. After having ridiculed 
the rite of circumcision, he was compelled by a malady 
to submit to it, and, by a divine punishment, says Jo- 
sephus, died soon after from the consequences of the 
operation. It is in allusion to Apion that Bayle ob- 
serves, “how easily the generality of people may be 
deceived by a man of some learning, with a great share 
of vanity and impudence.”” [Extracts from Apion’s 
commentary on Homer are given in the Etymologicum 
Gudianum, published by Sturz.. (Joseph., contr. Ap. 
—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 16, seqq.) 

Apis, I. one of the earliest kings of the Peloponne- 
sus, son of Phoroneus and Laodice, and grandson of 
Inachus. He is said to have reigned in Argos, after the 
death of his father, about 1800 B.C. Others make 
him to have been the son of Apollo, and king of Sicyon. 
He chased the Telchines from the Peloponnesus, ac- 
cording te a third statement, governed tyrannically, 
and lost his life in consequence. From him some have 
derived the old name, supposed to have been given at 
one time to the Peloponnesus, namely “ Apian land,” 
(Vid. Apia.) Apis, in fact, is one of those mythologi- 
cal personages, to whose earlier legend each succeed- 
ing age adds its quota of the marvellous, until the whole 
becomes one mass of hopeless absurdity. Hence we 
find Varro and St. Augustine gravely maintaining, that 
the Grecian monarch Apis led a colony into Egypt, 
gave laws and civilization to that country, was deified 
after death under the form of a and was, of course, 
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identical with the Apis of Egyptian worship. (Pau- 
san., 2, 5.—Apollod., 2, 1.—Augustin., Cw. D., 18, 
5.) And yet there is reason to believe, that the name 
Apis is connected with that of a very early people, 
who dwelt along the European shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and of whom the Italian Opici formed a part. 
(Vid. Apia.)—II. The same with Epaphus, the fa- 
bled son of Jupiter and To. Such at least is the state- 
ment of Herodotus, 6 dé "Amic Kata THY ‘“BAARvwv 
yAaoody tort *Eragoc (2, 153). Wesseling is in- 
clined to regard the passage as spurious, but consult 
lian (Hist. An., 11, 10), where the same thing is 
stated. Jablonski makes Epaphus mean “ giant” (Voc. 
Aigypt., p. 65). Zoega, on the other hand, gives it 
the force of “bos pater” (Num. digypt., p. 81), 
and De Rossi, that of “ taurus precipuus.” (Htymol. 
Aigypt., p. 15.) Tt is more than probable, however, 
that the name Epaphus was confounded by the Greeks 
with Apophis, one of the Egyptian appellations for Ty- 
phon, the evil genius, and hence may have arisen the 
legend which made the Grecian Apis a cruel tyrant. 
(Vid. Epaphus.)—III. A sacred bull, worshipped by 
the Egyptians. Its abode was at Memphis, near the 
temple of Phtha, or Vulcan, and it was in this city that 
peculiar honours were rendered it, an account of which 
is given by Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Plutarch, and other ancient writers. The Apis 
was distinguished from other animals of the same kind 
by the following characteristics. He was supposed to 
be generated, not in the ordinary course of nature, but 
by a flashing from on high (céAac éx Tod otpavod.— 
Herod., 3, 27), or, according to others, by the contact 
of the moon (érag7H tH¢ oeAnvnc.—Plut., Sympos., 8, 
p. 718). As, however, this evidence of his divinity was 
rather dubious, several external marks were superad- 
ded, to satisfy his votaries of his claims to adoration. 
His colour was black, in order that the distinctive 
marks might the more clearly appear; these were a 
square white spot on the forehead, the figure of an ea- 
gle on the back, a white crescent on the right side, 
the mark of a beetle on the tongue, and double hair 
on the tail. (Herod., 3, 28.—Strab., 806.—Plin., 8, 
46.—Creuzer, Comment. Herod., p. 132, seqq.) The 
marks in question, which thus stamped his claims to di- 
vinity, were of course the contrivance of the priests, 
though of this the people were kept profoundly igno- 
rant. This animal was regarded with the highest ven- 
eration, and more than regal honours were rendered 
him. He was waited upon, also, by numerous attend- 
ants, a particular priesthood were set apart for him, 
stalls were provided, furnished with every convenience, 
and his food was presented to him in vessels of gold. 
He was frequently displayed to the view of the people, 
while strangers could also behold him in a species of 
enclosed court, or through a kind of window. (Strab., 
l.c.) He also gave oracles, and the mode of giving 
them was as follows. The priests, having led him forth 
from his abode, caused food to be offered him by the 
person who had come for a response. If he received 
what was thus offered, it was a favourable omen; if 
otherwise, an unfavourable one. So also, after the 
food had been offered him, he was allowed to go into 
one or the other of two stalls, according as he might 
feel inclined. His going into one of these was looked 
upon as a good omen, into the other the reverse. Ger- 
manicus, when in Egypt, consulted in this way the 
sacred Apis ; and as the animal refused the food which ~ 
was offered him by the Roman prince, this circumstance 
was regarded as an omen of evil, that was subsequent- 
ly verified by the death of the latter. (Plin., 8, 46. 
—Amm. Marcell., 22, 14.) The annual festival of 
Apis was celebrated with the utmost splendour. It 
always began with the rising of the Nile, and present- 
ed, for seven successive days, a scene of uninterrupted 
rejoicing and festivity. The Greeks called this cele- 
bration Theophania, because during its continuance 
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the god Apis was displayed to the view of the people 
arrayed in festal attire, his head surmounted with a 
kind of tiara, and his body adorned with embroidered 
coverings, while a troop of boys accompanied him sing- 
ing hymns in his praise. These boys, becoming on a 
sudden inspired, predicted future events. During the 
continuance of this festival, the crocodiles in the Nile 
were harmless, but regained their ferocity at its close ! 
(Plin., l. c.) Sacrifices were seldom offered unto Apis ; 
when this, however, was done, red cattle were always 
selected, red being the colour of Typhon, the enemy 
of Osiris, So also, when Apis died, a red steer, and 
two or three other animals that were deemed sacred 
to Typhon, were buried along with him, in order to 
thwart the joy which the evil spirits would otherwise 
have felt at the death of the sacred Apis. When Apis 
died a natural death, the whole of Egypt was plunged 
in mourning, from the king to the peasant; and this 
mourning continued until a new Apis was found. The 
deceased animal was embalmed in the most costly man- 
ner, and the priests after this traversed the whole land 
in quest of his successor. When a calf was found 
with the requisite marks, all sorrow instantly ceased, 
and the most unbounded joy prevailed. Herodotus al- 
ludes to one of these scenes in his account of the Per- 
sian Cambyses (3, 27). When that monarch returned 
to Memphis, from his unsuccessful expedition against 
the Aithiopians, he found the Egyptians giving loose 
to their joy on account of the reappearance of Apis. 
Trritated at this, and fancying that they were rejoicing 
at his ill success, he ordered the sacred animal to be 
brought before him, wounded it in the thigh with his 
dagger (of which wound it afterward died), caused the 
riests to be scourged, and commanded the proper of- 
ficers to kill all the Egyptians they should find making 
public demonstrations of joy.— Whenever a new Apis 
was obtained, the priests conducted him first to Nilo- 
polis, where they fed him forty days. He was then 
transported in a magnificent vessel to Memphis. Du- 
ring the forty days spent at Nilopolis, women only were 
allowed to see him ; but after this the sight of the god 
was forbidden them. (Dzod. Sic., 1, 85.)—It is wor- 
thy of remark, that although so much joy prevailed on 
the finding of a new Apis, and so much sorrow when 
he died a natural death, yet, whenever one of these ani- 
mals reached the age of 25 years, the period prescri- 
bed by the sacred books, the priests drowned him as a 
matter of course, in a sacred fountain, and there was 
no mourning whatever for his loss.—According to an 
Egyptian legend, the soul of Osiris passed on his death 
into the body of Apis, and as often as the sacred ani- 
mal died, it passed into the body of its successor. So 
that, according to this dogma, Apis was the perfect 
image of the soul of Osiris. (Plut., de Is. et Os., p. 
472, ed. Wyttenb.) It is very easy, however, to see 
in the worship of the sacred Apis the connexion of 
Egyptian mythology with astronomy and the great 
movements of nature. The Eeyptiang believed that 
the moon, making her total revolution in 309 luna- 
tions, and in 9125 days, returned consequently, at the 
end of 25 years, to the same point of Sothis or Siri- 
us. Hence the life of Apis was limited to 25 years, 
and hence the cycle known as the period of Apis, with 
reference, no doubt, to the passage of the moon into the 
celestial bull, which it would have to traverse in order 
to arrive at Sothis. In worshipping Apis, therefore, the 
Egyptian priesthood worshipped, in fact, the great fer- 
tilizing principle in nature, and hence we see why 
females alone were allowed to view the Apis at Nilo- 
polis, that the sight of the sacred animal might bless 
them with a numerous progeny. (Compare Guigni- 
aut, 1, 905.—Vollmer, Worterb. der Mythol., p. 279.) 
Apirivs Gaxna, a celebrated buffoon in the time of 
Tiberius. (Schol. ad Juv., 5, 4.—Compare Spalding, 
ad Quinti., 6, 3, 27.—Wernsdorf,in Poet. Lat. Min., 
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Apottinires Lupi. Vid, Lupt Apotiinires. 

Apotuinaris, I. Sidonius, a Christian poet. Vid. 
Siponivs.—II. Sulpitius, a grammarian. Vid. Sun- 
PITIUS. 

ApoL.Linis PRomontrorium, was situate on the 
coast of Africa, east of Utica, and north of Carthage. 
It is now Ras-Zebid. (Plin., 5, 4.—Mela, 1, 7.— 
Liv., 30, 24.) 

ApoLuinopoLis Macna, the capital of the 52d 
Egyptian nome, in the southern part of Upper Egypt, 
about twenty-five miles nearly north of the great cata- 
racts. Itis now Edfou. (Ptol.—Steph. Byz., 8. v. 
—Anton. Itin.—Alian, Hist. An., 10, 21.) There 
are two temples at Edfou, ina state of great preserva- 
tion. One of them consists of high pyramidal propyla, 
a pronaos, portico, and sekos, the form most generally 
used in Egypt; the other is peripteral, and is, at the 
same time, distinguished by having on its several col- 
umns the appalling figure of Typhon, the emblem of 
the Evil Principle. The pyramidal propylon, which 
forms the principal entrance to the greater temple, is 
one of the most imposing monuments extant of Egyp- 
tian architecture. (Russell’s Egypt, p. 201.) 

APOLLINOPOLIS Parva, a city of Egypt in the Nome 
of Coptos, northwest of Thebes. It was a celebrated 
place of trade, and lay on the commercial road by which 
the products of the east were conveyed to Alexandrea. 
It is now Kouws, and displays the ruins of a temple. 
(Ptol.—Steph. Byz.—Strabo, 561.) 

Apo.uo, the son of Jupiter and Latona. In Ho- 
mer he is the god of archery, prophecy, and music. 
His arrows were not merely directed against the ene- 
mies of the gods, such as Otus and Ephialtes (Hom., 
Od., 11,318): all sudden deaths of men were ascribed 
to his darts ; sometimes as a reward (vid. Agamedes), 
at other times as a punishment (vid. Niobe). He was, 
by his shafts, the god of pestilence, and he removed it 
when duly propitiated. At the banquets of the gods 
on Olympus, Apollo played on his lyre (@épycyé), while 
the Muses sang. (Hom., Il.,1,601.) Eminent bards, 
as Demodocus, were held to have derived their skill 
from the teaching of Apollo or the Muses. (Od., 8, 
488.) Prophets in like manner were taught by him. 
At Delphi he himseif revealed the future. (Od., 8, 
80.) According to the Homeric hymn to the Delian 
Apollo, the birth of the god took place in this manner : 
Latona, persecuted by Juno, besought all the islands 
of the A°gean Sea to afford her a place of rest; but 
all feared too much the potent queen of heaven to as- 
sist her rival. Delos alone consented to become the 
birthplace of the future god, provided Latona would 
pledge herself that he would not contemn her humble 
isle, and would erect there the temple vowed by his 
mother. Latona assented with the oath most binding 
on the gods, namely, by the Styx, and the friendly isle 
received her. (H. in Apoll., 83.) All the goddesses 
save Juno and Lucina (whom the art of Juno kept in 
ignorance of this great event) were assembled in the 
floating isle to attend the delivery of Latona, whose 
labour continued for nine days and nights. Moved 
with compassion for her sufferings, they despatched 
Iris to Olympus, who brought Lucina secretly to De- 
los. Here then Apollo sprang to light, Earth smiled 
around, and all the goddesses shouted aloud to cele- 
brate his birth. They washed and swathed the infant 
deity, and Themis gave him nectar and ambrosia. As 
soon as he had tasted the divine food, his bands and 
swaddling-clothes no longer retained him: he sprang 
up, and called to the goddesses to give him a lyre and a 
bow, adding that he would thenceforth declare to men 
the will of Jove. He then, to the amazement of the 
assembled goddesses, walked firmly on the ground; _ 
and Delos, exulting with joy, became covered with 
golden flowers. A somewhat different account of the 
birth of Apollo is given by Callimachus. (Hymn. in 
Apoll.)—In the Homeric hymn a the man- 
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ner of his first getting possession of Delphi (IIv86) is 


thus related: When Apollo resolved to choose the 
site of his first temple, he came down from Olympus 
into Pieria ; he sought throughout all Thessaly ; thence 
went to Eubeea, Attica, and Beeotia; but could find no 
place to his mind. ‘The situation of Tilphussa, near 
Lake Copais, in Beeotia, pleased him; and he was about 
to lay the foundations of his temple there, when the 
nymph of the stream, afraid of having her own fame 
eclipsed by the vicinity of the oracle of Apollo, dis- 
suaded him, by representing how much his oracle would 
be disturbed by the noise of the horses and mules com- 
ing to water at her stream. She recommends to him 
Crissa, beneath Mount Parnassus, as a quiet, seques- 
tered spot, where no unseemly sounds would disturb 
the holy silence demanded by an oracle. Arrived 
at Crissa, the solitude and sublimity of the scene 
charm the god. * He forthwith sets about erecting a 
temple, which the hands of numerous workmen speed- 
ily raise, under the direction of the brothers Tropho- 
nius and Agamedes. Meanwhile Apollo slays with 
his arrows the monstrous serpent which abode there 
and destroyed the people and cattle of the vicinity. 
As it lay expiring, the exulting victor cried, ‘‘ Now 
rot (v0ev) there on the man-feeding earth ;” and hence 
the place and oracle received the appellation of Pytho. 
The fane was now erected, but priests were wanting. 
The god, as he stood on the lofty area of the temple, 
cast his eyes over the sea, and beheld far south of Pel- 
oponnesus a Cretan ship sailing for Pylos. He plunged 
into the sea, and, in the form of a dolphin, sprang on 
board the ship. The crew sat in terror and amazement ; 
a south wind carried the vessel rapidly along ; in vain 
they sought to land at Tznarus; the ship would not 
obey the helm. When they came to the bay of Cris- 
sa, a west wind sprang up and speedily brought the 
vessel into port ; and the god, in the form of a blazing 
star, left the boat, and descended into his temple. 
Then, quick as thought, he came as a handsome youth, 
with long locks waving on his shoulders, and accosted 
the strangers, inquiring who they were and whence they 
came. ‘To their question in return, of what that place 
was to which they were come, he replies by informing 
them who he is and what his purpose was in bringing 
them thither. He invites them to land, and says that, 
as he had met them in the form of a dolphin (deA¢giv), 


' they should worship him as Apollo Delphinius; and 


hence, according to the fanciful etymology of the earli- 
er poetry, Delphi in Phocis derived its name. They 
now disembark; the god, playing on his lyre, precedes 
them, and leads them to his temple, where they become 
his priests and ministers.—A god so beautiful and ac- 
complished as Apollo could not well be supposed to 
be free from the influence of the gentler emotions ; yet 


it is observable that he was not remarkably happy in | 


his love, either meeting with a repulse, or having his 
amour attended with a fatal termination. (Vid. Daph- 
ne, Cabos, &c.) After the death of Zsculapius his 
son, who fell by the thunderbolt of Jove for having ex- 
tended his skill in the healing art so far as to bring 
even the dead to life, Apollo, incensed at the fate of 
his offspring, slew the Cyclopes, the forgers of the thun- 
derbolts, and was for this deed exiled from heaven. 
Coming down to earth, he took service as a herdsman 
with Admetus, king of Phere in Thessaly, and pas- 
tured his herds on the banks of the Amphrysus. The 
kindnesses bestowed by him on Admetus have been 
mentioned elsewhere. (Vid. Admetus, and Alcestis). 
—Apollo, it is said, was taught divination by Pan. 
For his lyre he was indebted to the invention of his 
half-brother Mercury, and the triumph of this instru- 
ment over the tones of the reed is recorded in the le- 
gend of Marsyas. (Vzd. Marsyas.) The Homeric 
Apollo is a personage totally distinct from Helius 


("Hatoc) or the Sun, though, in all likelihood, original- 
Apbesipmypterieages secret doctrines 


ly the same. 
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were introduced into Greece, these deities were united, 
or, perhaps we might say, reunited. Apollo, at the 
same period, also usurped the place of Peon, and be- 
came the god of the healing art.—This god was a fa- 
yourite object of Grecian worship, and his temples were 
numerous. Of these the most celebrated were, that 
of Delphi in Phocis, of Delos, of Patara in Lycia, 
Claros in Ionia, Grynium in olis, and Didymi at 
Miletus ; in all of which his oracles gave revelations of 
the future.—The favourite animals of Apollo were the 
hawk, the swan, the cicada, &c. His tree was the 
bay. He himself was represented in the perfection of 
united manly strength and beauty. His long curling 
hair hangs loose, and is bound behind with the stro- 
phium ; his brows are wreathed with bay ; in his hands 


he bears his bow or lyre. The wonderful Apollo Bel- 
videre shows at the same time the conception which 
the ancients had of this benign deity, and the high de- 
gree of perfection to which they had attained in sculp- 
ture.—Few deities had more appellations than the son 
of Latona. He was called Delian, Delphian, Patare- 
an, Clarian, &c., from the places of his worship. He 
was also styled: 1. The Lozzan god, froni the ambigu- 
ity of many of his predictions ; 2. Herding, as keeping 
the flocks and herds of Admetus; 3. Silver-bowed ; 
4. Far-shooter ; 5. Light-producer ; 6. Well-haired ; 
7. Gold-haired ; 8. Gold-sworded, &c. (Kerghtley’s 
Mythology, p. 87, seqq.)—Proclus assures us, that the 
Orphic doctrine recognised the identity of Apollo and 
the Sun. (Orph., Hymn., 8.—id., 12.—Id., 34.— 
Fragm., 28, ed. Herm.—Zischyl., in Eratosth. Ca- 
tast., p. 19, ed. Schaub.) The Oriental origin of the 
god is clearly shown even in his very name, for which 
the Greeks so often and so vainly sought an etymolo- 
gy in their own language. The Cretan form for Helios 
("HAcos) was Abelios (’A6éAt0¢), 1. e., "AéAvoc, with the 
digamma inserted. (Maztt., Dial., p. 185, ed. Sturz. 
—Compare the Doric ’AréAAup for ’Ar6AAwv, Mait., 
p. 206, and the form Apellinem for Apollinem, cited 
by Festus.) We have here the Asiatic root, Bel or 
Hel, an appellation for the sun in the Semitic languages. 
(Creuzer’s Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 2, p. 131. 
—Compare Selden, de D. S., 2, 1, p. 144.—Buttmann, 
Mythologus, vol. 1, p. 167.)—A very striking analogy 
exists between the Apollo of the Greeks and the Crish- 
na of the Hindus. Both are inventors of the flute. 
(Compare Asiatic Researches, vol. 8, p. 65.) Crish- 
na is deceived by the nymph Tulasi, as Apollo is 
by Daphne, and the two maidens are each changed 
into trees, of which the tulasi is sacred to Crishna, as 
the bay-tree is to Apollo. The victory of Crishna 
over the serpent Caliya-naga, on the borders of the 
Yamuna, recalls to mind that of Apollo over the ser- 
pent Python: and it is worthy of remark, that the van- 

uished reptiles respectively participate in the hom- 
age that is rendered to the victors. Nor does the le- 
gend of Apollo betray a resemblance merely with the fa- 
bles tigi very strong affinity exists, in this re- 
spect, between the religious systems also of Egypt and 
Greece. e find the same animal, the wolf, which, 
by its oblique course, typified the path of the star of 
day, consecrated to the sun, both at Lycopolis and 
Delphi. This emblem transports into the Greek tra- 
ditions the fables relative to the combats of Osiris. 
The Egyptian deity comes to the aid of his son Horus, 
under the figure of a wolf, and Latona disguises her- 
self under the form of this same animal, when she quits 
the Hyperborean regions to take refuge in Delos. 
(Compare yPausanias, 2, 10.—Diod. Sic., 1, 88.— 
Synes. de Provid., 1, 116.—Euseb., Prep. Ev., 1, 50. 
—Aristot., Hist. An., 6, 35.—Elian, Hist. An., 4, 
4.) In the festival of the Daphnephoria, which the 
Thebans celebrated every ninth year in honour of 
Apollo, it is impossible to avoid seeing an astro- 
nomical character. It took its name from the bay- 
tree, which the fairest youths of the city carried round 
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in solemn procession, and which was adorned with 
flowers and branches of olive. To an olive-tree, dec- 
orated in its turn with branches of bay and flowers 
intertwined, and covered with a veil of purple, were 
suspended globes of different sizes, types of the sun 
and planets, and ornamented with garlands, the num- 
ber of which was a symbol of the year. On the altar, 
too, burned a flame, the agitation, colour, and crack- 
ling of which served to reveal the future, a species of 
divination peculiar to the sacerdotal order, and which 
prevailed also at Olympia in Elis, the centre of most 
of the sacerdotal usages of the day.—-The god of the 
sun became also the god of music, by a natural allusion 
to the movements of the planets and the mysterious 
harmony of the spheres ; and the hawk, the universal 
type of the divine essence among the Egyptians, is, 
with the Greeks, the sacred bird of Apollo. (Ailian, 
Hist. An., 10, 14.)—As soon, however, as this Apollo, 
whether his origin is to be traced to the banks of the 
Nile or to the plains of India, assumes a marked sta- 
tion in the Grecian mythology, the national spirit la- 
bours to disengage him of his astronomical attributes. 
Henceforward every mysterious or scientific idea disap- 
pears from the Daphnephoria, and they now become only 
commemorative of the passion of the god for a young 
female, who turns a deaf ear tohis suit. A new deity, 
Helios (“HAvoc), discharges all the functions of the sun. 
This god, in his quality of son of Uranus and Terra, is 
placed among the cosmogonical personifications ; he 
has no part to play in the fables of the poets, and he 
is only twice named in Homer, once as the father of 
Circe, and again as revealing to Vulcan the infidelity 
of his spouse. He has no priests, no worship; no 
solemn festival is celebrated in his praise. Thereupon, 
freed from every attribute of an abstract nature, Apol- 
lo appears in the halls of Olympus, participates in the 
celestial banquets, interferes in the quarrels of earth, 
becomes the tutelary god of the Trojans, the protec- 
tor of Paris and Adneas, the slave of Admetus, and the 
lover of Daphne. So true is it, that all these changes 
in the character of this divinity were effected ‘by the 
transmuting power of the Grecian spirit, that wé see 
Apollo preserve in the mysteries, which formed-so 
many deposites of the sacerdotal traditions, the astro- 
nomical attributes of which the peblic warship had de- 
prived him; and ata later period we find the New 
Platonists endeavouring to restore to him these same 
attributes, when they wished to form an allegorical sys- 
tem of religious science and philosophy out of the ab- 
surdities of polytheism. But, in the popular religion, 
instead of being the god from whom emanate fecundity 
and increase, he is a simple shepherd, conducting the 
herds of another. Instead of dying and arising again 
to life, he is ever young. Instead of scorching the 


earth and its inhabitants with his devouring rays, he | 


darts his fearful arrows from a quiver of gold. Instead 
of announcing the future in the mysterious language of 
the planets, he prophesies inhisown name. Nor does 
he any longer direct the harmony of the spheres by the 
notes of his mystic lyre ; he has now an instrument, 
invented by Mercury and perfected by himself. The 
dances, too, of the stars cease to be conducted by him ; 
for he now moves at the head of the nine Muses (the 
nine strings of his divine czthara), the divinities who 
each preside over one of the liberal arts. (Constant, 
De la Religion, vol. 2, p. 93.) 

Apo.Loporus, I. a native of Phalérum, one of the 
intimate friends of Socrates. (Plat., Phad.)—II. A 
celebrated painter of Athens, who brought the art to 
a high degree of perfection, and handed it in this state 
to his pupil Zeuxis. Two ofhis celebrated productions 
are noticed by Pliny (35,9). One of these was a priest 
at the altar; the other an Ajax struck by a thunder- 
bolt. These two chefs-dceuvre still existed in Pliny’s 
time at Pergamus, and were highly admired. Apollo- 
dorus first discovered the art SPhnaftiiing and degra- 
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ding, as it is technically termed, the colours of a paint- 
ing, and of imitating the exact effect of shades. Pliny 
speaks of him with enthusiasm. He became at last 
sO arrogant as to style himself the prince of painters, 
and never to go forth into public without wearing a 
kind of tiara, after the fashion of the Medes. His fame, 
however, was eventually eclipsed by Zeuxis, who per- 
fected all his discoveries. (Plin., l. c.—Sillig, Dict. 
Art., s. v.)—HI. A famous sculptor, whose country is 
uncertain, but who flourished about Olymp. 114. He 
possessed great acuteness of judgment, but exhibited 
also, on many occasions, great violence of temper; so 
much so as frequently to break to pieces his own works 
when they chanced not to please him. Silanion, an- 
other artist, represented him in bronze during one of 
these fits of anger, and the work resembled, according 
to Pliny, not a human being, but choler itself person- 
ified. (Plin., 34, 8:)—IV. A comic poet of Athens, 
who flourished about 300 B.C. . He was a writer of 
much repute among the poets of the New Comedy. 
Terence copied the Hecyra and Phormio from two of 
his dramas ; all his productions, though very numerous, 
are now lost, except the titles of eight, with a few frag- 
ments. He was one of the six writers whom the an- 
cient critics selected as the models of the New Come- 
dy. The other five were Philippides, Philegnon, Me- 
nander, Diphilus, and Posidippus. (Theatre of the 
Grgeks, 2d ed., p. 188.)—V. A comic poet of Carys~ 
tus in Euboea. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 80.) 
—VI. A comic poet of Gela in Sicily, contemporary 
with Menander. (Swidas, s. v.’Aw01A060.—Clinion’s 
Fasti Hellenici, 2d ed., p. xlvi.)—VII. A native of 
Athens, and disciple of Aristarchus, Panetius, and 
Diogenes the Babylonian. He flourished about 146 
B.C., and was celebrated for his numerous productions, 
both in prose and verse. Of the férmer, we have, 
with the exception of a few fragments, only the work 
entitled Bu6AcoOjKn (Bibliothéca), being a collection of 
the fables of antiquity, drawn from he poets and other 
writers, and related in a clear and simple style. It has 
not reached us, however, in a perfect state, since it 
breaks off with the history of ‘Theseus; whereas it 
would seem, from citations made from it, that the work 
was originally carried down to the return of the Greeks 
from the Trojan war. Faber (Le Fevre), one of the 
editors of the Bibliotheca, pretends that we merely 
have an extract from the original work of Apollodorus ; 
while another editor, Clavier, maintains that Apollo- 
dorus never wrote a work of this kind, but that what 
has come down to us is nothing more than a mere 
abridgment, extracted most probably from several of 
his works, especially that on the gods (sep: Vedv), 
which consisted of at least 20 books. The best edi- 
tion of the Bibliotheca is that of Heyne, Gotting., 2 vols. 
8vo, 1803. The edition of Clavier, Paris, 1805, 2 
vols. 8vo, is also worthy of notice.—Of the poetical 
works of Apollodorus, the most remarkable was the 
Xpovixd, or poetical Chronicle, which is unfortunately 
lost. It was divided into four books, and contained, 
according to Scymnus (v. 16-35, and 45-49), a state- 
ment of all the remarkable events, famous sieges, mi- 
grations, establishments of colonies, treaties, exploits, 
&c., from the fall of Troy, which Apollodorus fixed at 
1184 B.C., down to 144 B.C. It was written ina brief 
We are indebted to this 
writers, for the 
knowledge of various important dates, such as the fall 
of Troy, the invasion of the Heraclide, the Ionian emi- 
gration, the first Olympiad, &c. ‘That part of tho 
Chronicle which gave the dates when the various great 
men of antiquity lived, served as a basis for the Chron- 
icle composed by Cornelius Nepos, but which is also 
lost. Apollodorus composed also a Description of the 
Earth (I'j¢e mepiodoc), in iambic verse, which gave 
Scymnus of Chios and Dionysius of Charax the idea 
of their respective Periegeses. (Schall, cin Lit. Gr., 
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vol. 4, p. 57, seqqg.—Id., 5, 36.—Clavier, in Biogr. 
Uniy., vol. 2, p. 313.)—VIUI. An Epicurean philos- 
opher, supposed to have been contemporary with Ci- 
cero. He governed, as chief, the school of Epicurus, 
and the severity of his administration caused him to 
receive the appellation of Kymorvpavvog (tyrant of the 
garden). According to Diogenes Laertius, he wrote 
more than 400 works, and among them a life of Epi- 
curus. (Diog. Laert., 10, 2, et 26.—Consult Menage, 
ad loc., where Gassendi’s explanation of the term K7- 
mortpavvog is given.)—IX. A native of Damascus, and 
an architect of great ability in the reigns of ‘Trajan and 
Hadrian, by the former of whom he was employed in 
constructing the famous stone bridge over the Ister or 
Danube, A.D. 104. Various other bold and magnifi- 
cent works, both at Rome and in the provinces, con- 
tributed to his high reputation. ‘The principal of these 
were the Forum of Trajan, in the middle of which arose 
the Trajan Column, an immense library, an odeum, 
the Ulpian basilica, therme, aqueducts, &c. Falling 
into disgrace with Hadrian, he lost his life through 
that emperor’s caprice. ‘The occasion is variously re- 
lated ; by some it has been ascribed to an old grudge, 
which originated in the time of Trajan, when Hadrian, 
giving an ignorant opinion, in presence of the then em- 
peror, respecting some architectural designs, was so 
seriously mortified by a sarcastic rebuke from Apollo- 
dorus, that he never forgave him. ‘This old offence 
was heightened by another on the part of Apollodorus, 
when Hadrian had ascended the imperial throne. The 
emperor pretended to submit to him, for his opinion, 
_ the design of a recently-built temple of Venus. The 
plainness of speaking, for which the architect was 
famed, got the better of his policy, and drew from him 
an observation, in allusion to the want of proportion 
between the edifice and the statue it contained, that 
_if ‘the goddess wished to rise and go out” of her tem- 
ple, it would be impossible for her to accomplish her 
‘intention. The anger of the monarch knew no bounds. 
Apollodorus was’ banished ; and finally, after having 
been accused of various crimes, was put to death. 
(Xiph., Vit. Hadr.)—X. A name common to several 
medical writers. ‘The most distinguished of these was 
a physician and naturalist, born at Lemnos, about a 
century before the Christian era. He lived under 
Ptolemy Soter and Lagus, to one of whom, accord- 
ing to Strabo, he dedicated his works. The scholiast 
to Nicander states that he wrote also on plants. He 
is mentioned by Pliny, who says that he boasted of 
the juice of cabbage and of horseradish as a remedy 
against poisonous mushrooms. Atheneus often cites 
him. He wrote also on venomous animals, and there 
is reason to believe that it was from this work that Ga- 
len derived his antidote against the bite of vipers. 
(Plin., 14, 9.—Athen., 15, p. 675, ¢.) . 
Apo.tonta, I. a festival at Sicyon, in honour of 
Apollo and Diana. It arose from the following cir- 
cumstance. These two deities came to the river 
Sythas, in the vicinity of Sicyon, which city was then 
called Avgialea, intending to purify themselves from 
the slaughter of the serpent Python. They were 
frightened away, however, and fled toCrete. Augialea 
being visited by a pestilence soon after this, the inhab- 
itants, by the advice of soothsayers, sent seven boys 
and the same number of girls to the Sythas, to entreat 
"the offspring of Latona to return. Their prayer was 
granted, and the two deities came to the citadel. In 


commemoration of this event, a temple was erected on | 


the banks of the river to the goddess of Persuasion, 
~ Tlev86, and every year, on the festival of Apollo, a 
band of boys conveyed the statues of Apollo and Di- 
ana to the temple of Persuasion, and afterward brought 


them back again to the temple of Apollo. (Pausan., 
2, 7.)—II. A celebrated city of Illyricum, near the 


| which still retain 
, es 
_ re ee : ‘ 


| from Sardis. 


Aous, or Aeas, and the ruins of | 
the name of Pollina. It was found- | 
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ed by a colony from Corinth and Corcyra, and, ac- 
cording to Strabo, was renowned for the wisdom of 
its laws, which appear to have been framed, however, 
rather on the Spartan than the Corinthian model. 
ABlian states, that decrees to the exclusion of foreign- 
ers were enforced here as at Lacedeamon; and Aris- 
totle affirms, that none could aspire to the offices of 
the republic but the principal families, and those de- 
scended from the first colonists. (A%l., V. H., 18, 6. 
—Arist., Polit., 4,4.) Apollonia was exposed to fre- 
quent attacks from the Illyrians, and it was probably 
the dread of these neighbours, and also of the Mace- 
donians, that induced the city to place itself under the 
protection of the Romans on the first appearance of 
that people on their coast. (Polyb.,2,11.) Through- 
out the war with Macedon they remained faithful to 
the interest of their new allies. From its proximity to 
Brundisium and Hydruntum in Italy, Apollonia was 
always deemed an important station by the Romans ; 
and among the extravagant projects of Pyrrhus, it is 
said he had contemplated the idea of throwing over a 
bridge to connect it with the last-mentioned place ; a 
distance not less than fifty miles! (Plin., 3, 11.) 
Augustus spent many years of his early life in Apollo- 
nia, which were devoted to the study of literature and 
philosophy. (Suet., Awg., 10.—Cramer’s Anc. Gr, 
vol. 1, p. 56, seqq.)—III. A town in the interior of 
Chalcidice, on the Egnatian way. (Scylaz, p. 27.— 
Xen., Hist. Gr., 5,2.) Mention is made of it in the 
Acts of the Apostles (17, 1), St. Paul having passed 
through it on his way from Philippi to 'Thessalonica. 
The fuins are called Polluna. (Cramer’s Anc. Gr., 
vol. 1, p. 264.)—IV. A city of Thrace, at the mouth 
of the river Nestus. (Mela, 3, 2.—Liv., 38,41.) It 
was called, in a later age, Sozopolis, and is now Size- 
boli.—V. A city of Assyria, to the northwest of Ctesi- 
phon. (Amm. Marcell., 23,20.) Hardouin and oth- 
ers make it the same with Antiochia Assyria, men- 
tioned by Pliny (6, 27).—VI. A city of Palestine, in 
Samaria, on the Mediterranean coast. It lay north- 
west of Sichem. (Plin., 5, 13.—Joseph., Antgq. Jud., 
13, 23.—Jd., Bell., 1, 6.)\—VII. A city of Phrygia, to 
the southeast of Apamea, on the road to Antioch in 
Pisidia. Its earlier name was Margium. (Strab., 
576.—Steph. Byz4 Colonel Leake is inclined to 
place it at Ketst Bowrlou, not far from the Lake Bou- 
dour.—VIII. A city of Lydia, called also Apollonis, 
about 300 stadia from Pergamus, and the same distance 
It was named after the wife of Attalus. 
Cicero often alludes to it. (Cic., Orat. pro Flacc, c. 
21 et 32.—Ep. ad Quint., 1, 2, &c.) Some ruins 
are visible near a small hamlet called Bullene.—IX. 
A city of Mysia, at the northern extremity of the Lake 
Apolloniatis, and near the point where the Rhyndacus 
issues from it. Its site is now occupied by the 'Turk- 
ish town of Abulliona. (Strab,, 575.)—X. A city of 


Cyrenaica, regarded as the harbour of Cyrene. It 
wias the birthplace of the geographer Eratosthenes. 
Under the lower empire this place took the name of 


Sozusa, and it is now called Marza Susa, or Sosush. 
(Mela, 1, 8.—Ptol.) 

AvonLonis, wife of Attalus of Pergamus. She 
was a native of Cyzicus, and of obscure family. 
Apollonis became the mother of Eumenes, Attalus, 
Philetwrus, and Athenwus, who were remarkable for 
fraternal attachment as well as for filial piety. After 
the death of their mother they erected a temple to her 

Cyzicus, on the columns of which were placed nine- 
teen tablets, sculptured in relief, and displaying the 
most touching incidents in history and mythology 
relative to filial attachment. At the bottom of these 
tablets were inscriptions in verse, which have been 
preserved for us in the Vatican manuscript of the 
Greek Anthology. These are given by Jacobs, at the 
end of his edition of the Anthology ( ake sind ex 
codice Vaticano), and were previously published by 
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him in the 2d vol. of a work entitled Exercitationes 
Critice in Scriptores Veteres, Lips., 1797, 8vo. 
Apottontus, I. a native of Perga in Pamphylia, 
who flourished principally under Ptolemy Philopator, 
towards the close of the second century before the 
Christian era. He is one of the four writers whom 
we ought to regard as the fathers of mathematical sci- 
ence, since it was from their works that the moderns 
first derived an accurate acquaintance with this de- 
partment of knowledge. These authors are, to give 
them in chronological order, Euclid, Archimedes, 
Apollonius, and Diophantus. We learn from Pappus, 
that Apollonius studied at Alexandrea under the suc- 
cessors of Euclid, and that it was here he acquired the 
superior skill in geometrical science which rendered 
his name so famous. ‘The same author gives no very 
favourable account of his other qualities. He repre- 
sents him (Coll. Math., l. 7, pref.) as a vain man, 
jealous of the merit of others, and eagerly seizing every 
occasion to depreciate them. Apollonius was one of 
the most prolific and profound writers in mathematical 
science. His works alone formed a considerable part of 
those which the ancients regarded as the source of the 
true geometrical spirit. His treatise on Conics, how- 
ever, is the most remarkable, and the one that con- 
tributed most to his celebrity. _ It had many commen- 
tators among the ancients, such as Pappus of Alexan- 
drea, Hypatia daughter of Theon, Eutocius of Asca- 
lon, &c. The West was acquainted, for a long pe- 
riod, in modern times, with only the first four books 
of the Conics of Apollonius ; and it was not till about 
the middle of the 17th century that the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh books were recovered from Arabic versions. 
A magnificent edition of the whole eight books was 
published by Dr. Halley, at Oxford, in 1710, the eighth 
book being in a measure restored by him from the in- 
dications given by Pappus. (Montucla, Hist. des 
Math., vol. 1, p. 245, seqq.—Lacroix, in Biogr. Univ., 
vol. 2, p. 316, segg.)—II. A poet of Alexandrea, gen- 
erally called Apollonius of Rhodes, from his having 
lived for some time there. He was a pupil of Callim- 
achus, but renouncing the erudite style of his mas- 
ter, he endeavoured to follow the track of Homer. It 
appears that Callimachus was offended with this act 
of rebellion against his authority, and that it was the 
cause of the enmity which subsisted between the two 
poets until the death of the former. Apollonius, 
having read at Alexandrea his Homeric poem on the 
expedition of the Argonauts, was hissed by a party 
which had been formed against him by the cabals of 
his master. Mortified at this treatment, he retired to 
Rhodes, where he taught rhetoric, and obtained the 
rights of citizenship. At a subsequent period, under 
Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes), he succeeded as librarian at 
Alexandrea in the place of Eratosthenes, who had be- 
come enfeebled by age. His principal production, the 
poem on the Argonautic expedition, is the only one of 
his works that has come down to us. It is divided 
into four books. The subject of the poem is the de- 
parture of Jason and his companions in quest of the 
golden fleece, and the return of these adventurers to 
their native shores after long and perilous wanderings. 
The plan is very simple: it is that of an historian, and 
is not adapted to poetic composition. There is no 
unity of interest in the poem; for Jason is not the 
only hero of the piece, and even if he were, his char- 
acter is not sufficiently sustained for such an end. 
The poet places him in scenes where he acts without | 
probity and without honour. The characters of Or- 
pheus and Hercules are better drawn. That of Medea 
is a complete failure: the passion that sways her 
breast is at variance with both modesty and filial piety. 
In other respects, the poem contains many pleasing 
descriptions. Apollonius also deserves praise for not 
ielding to the spirit of the age, and indulging in those 
ieee digressions that were : and for 
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which the nature of his subject allowed him so many 
opportunities. The Argonautics of Apollonius are re- 
markable for the purity of the diction, and, with some 
exceptions, the beauty of the versification ; they are, 
in this respect, a happy imitation of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Longinus (de Sudl., 33) calls Apollonius éxro- 
To¢, an expression that is well elucidated by the re- 
marks of Quintilian (10, 1, 54) on the same writer ; 
“Non contemnendum edidit opus, eguali quadam 
meduocritate.” He never rises to the sublime, but, at 
the same time, never descends to the vulgar and lowly. 
The Romans appear to have entertained a high opin- 
ion of the Argonautics of Apollonius. ‘The poem was 
freely translated by Varro Atacinus, and was imitated 
by Virgil in the fourth book of the Avneid. It has 
been still more followed by Valerius Flaccus, who bor- 
rowed from it the fable of his own poem; but it must 
be confessed that the Roman poet has surpassed his 
model. The best edition of Apollonius is that of 
Wellauer, Lips., 1828, 2 vols. 8vo. Previous to the 
appearance of this, the best edition was that of Brunck, 
Lips., 1810, 2 vols. 8vo, with the additional Greek 
scholia, curd G. H. Schaeffer. Brunck’s first edition 
appeared in 1780, 2 vols. 8vo, from the Strasburg 
press.—III. A sophist, son of the grammarian Archi- 
bius, lived at Alexandrea in the time of Augustus, ac- 
cording to the common opinion, and had Apion in the 
number of his disciples. Ruhnken, however (Pref. 
ad Hesych., vol. 2, p. 5), believes him to have been 
much later, and that Apion lived long before him. He 
is known by his Homeric Lexicon (AéSece ‘Ounpckai), 


containing a list of the principal words used by Ho- 


mer, with their explanations. It is a very useful work, 
though much interpolated. Villoison published the 
first edition of this Lexicon in 1773, Paris, 2 vols. 
4to, from a MS., which he supposed to be of the tenth 
century. ‘The commentary and prolegomena of Vil- 
loison are full of erudition, and yet he was but twenty- 
one years of age when he appeared as the editor of 
Apollonius. Tollius produced a reprint of Villoison’s 
edition, at Leyden, in 1788, 8vo. This re-impression 
is considered superior to the original, as far as the ex- 
cellent notes added by Tollius are concerned. It is 
injured, however, by the retrenchment of Villoison’s 
prolegomena.—IV. A grammarian of Alexandrea, sur- 
named Dyscolus (Avoxodoc), “ Ill-humoured,” or 
‘“‘Morose,” on account of his unpleasant disposition ; 
or else, as some suppose, from the difficult questions 
he was accustomed to propose to the savans of Alex- 
andrea. He flourished about the middle of the second. 
century of the Christian era, and passed his days in 
the Bruchium, a quarter of the city where many learn- 
ed men were supported at the royal expense. (V2d. 
Alexandrea.) Heis the first that reduced the subject 
of grammar to a systematic form. Of his numerous 
writings in this department, we have only four trea- 
Tlept Swvragewe Tov Tod Adyov pEp- 
év, “OF the Syntax of parts of speech ;” in four 
books: Ilepi ’Avrwpvupiac, “* Of the Pronoun :” Ilep2 
Luvdéopuav, “ Of Conjunctions:” and Iept ’Extppy- 
patav, “ Of Adverbs.” To him is also ascribed a 
compilation, entitled ‘Ioropidy Oavuaciwv Bib6Acov, 
“ A collection of Wonderful Histories,’? which has 
only the accidental merit of containing some fragments 
of lost writers. This last-mentioned work is found 
‘in the editions of Phlegon given by Xylander and 
Meursius. Teucher produced a separate edition of 
it in 1792, 8vo, from the Leipsic press. The trea- 
tise on Syntax was first printed by the elder Aldus, 
in his Thesaurus Cornucopie, Venet., 1495, fol. ; 
and was reprinted by Junta, in 1515, 8vo, Florent. 
Both these editions are inaccurate. — fa gl pub- 
lished a new edition in 1590, 4to, wcof., with the 
text corrected from MSS. The best, h is 
that of Bekker, Berolin., 1817, 8vo. | a4 
also owe editions: of three other we Ho- 
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nius, which had previously remained unedited. The 
treatise on the Pronoun was first published by him in 
Wolf and Buttmann’s Museum Antig. Stud., vol. 2, 
Berol., 1811, and the treatises on Conjunctions and 
Adverbs in the second volume of his Anecdota Greca. 
(Schéll, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 27.)—V. A native 
of Alabanda in Caria. He taught rhetoric at Rhodes, 
and his school enjoyed a high reputation. Cicero and 
Julius Cesar were among the number of his pupils. 
He was remarkable for sending away those who he 
was convinced could not become orators, instead of 
letting them waste their time in attending on his in- 
structions. His surname was Molo, or, according to 
others, Molonis (son of Molo). Cicero often alludes 
to him, sometimes under the name of Apollonius, on 
other occasions under that of Molo. (Cvc., de Orat., 
1, 28.—IJd., Brut., 89.)—VI. A native of Tyana in 
Cappadocia, of an ancient and wealthy family, born 
about the commencement of the Christian era, and fa- 
mous in the annals of ancient imposture. Wonderful 
stories were told of the annunciation made to his mother 
during her pregnancy, as well as of the circumstances 
under which his birth took place. (Philostr., Vit. 
Apoll., 1, 4.) His early education was received at 
fiige, a town of Cilicia, on the Sinus Issicus, where 
he attached himself to the tenets and discipline of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, refraining from animal food, 
living entirely upon fruits and herbs, wearing no article 
of clothing made from any animal substance, going bare- 
foot, and suffering his hair to grow to its full length. 
He spent much of his time in the temple of Ausculapius 
at ‘ge, a temple rendered famous by the wonderful 
cures which were effected there ; and the priests, find- 


ing him possessed of talents and docility, initiated him 
into the mysteries of the healing art. His medical 
knowledge proved subsequently a valuable auxiliary to 
him in imparting force to his moral precepts. After 
having acquired great reputation at Age, Apollonius 
determined to qualify himself for the office of a pre- 
ceptor in philosophy by passing through the Pythago- 
rean discipline of silence. Accordingly, he is said to 
have remained five years without once exercising the 
faculty of speech. During this time he chiefly resided 
in Pamphylia and Cilicia. When his term of silence 
was expired, he visited Antioch, Ephesus, and other 
cities, declining the society of the rude and illiterate, 
and conversing chiefly with the priests. At sunrising 
he performed certain religious rites, which he disclosed 
only to those who passed through the discipline of si- 
lence. He spent the morning in instructing his disci- 
ples, whom he encouraged to ask whatever questions 
they pleased. At noon he held a public assembly for 
popular discourse. His style was neither turgid nor 
abstruse, but truly Attic, and marked by great force 
and persuasion. Apollonius, that he might still more 
perfectly resemble Pythagoras, determined to travel 
through distant nations. He proposed his design to his 
disciples, who were seven in number, but they refused 
to accompany him. He therefore entered upon his ex- 
pedition, attended only by two servants. At Ninus 
he took, as his associate, Damis, an inhabitant of that 
city, to whom he boasted that he was skilled in all 
languages, though he had never learned them, and that 
he even understood the language of beasts and birds. 
The ignorant Assyrian aoe him asa god; and, 
resigning himself implicitly to his direction, accompa- 
nied him wherever he went. At Babylon he con- 
versed with the magi, and, by his sage discourses, ob- 
tained the favour and admiration of the king, who fur- 
nished him with camels and provisions for his journey 
over Caucasus. He was equally patronised by Phra- 

, an Indian king, and after four months’ residence 
ndian sages, returned to Babylon, and thence 
arious miracles of his performance in 
f Greece are gravely related. Among 
e pretended that he had raised the shade 
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of Achilles. At Athens he is said to have cast out a 
demon, which at its departure threw down a statue ; 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, to have predicted the at- 
tempt of Nero to cut through it; and in the island of 
Crete, during an earthquake, to have exclaimed that 
the sea was bringing forth land at the time that an isl- 
and was rising out of the sea between Crete and 
Thera. From Crete he repaired to Rome. Just be- 
fore this time, however, Nero had ordered all who prac- 
tised magic to be driven from the city. The friends 
of Apollonius apprized him of the hazard which was 
likely to attend his purposed visit to Rome; and the 
alarm was so great, that out of thirty-four persons who 
were his stated companions, only eight chose to ac- 
company him thither. He nevertheless persevered in 
his resolution, and, under the protection of the sacred 
habit, obtained admission into the city. The next day 
he was conducted to the consul Telesinus, who was 
inclined to favour philosophers of every class, and ob- 
tained permission to visit the temples and converse 
with the priests. From Rome Apollonius travelled 
westward to Spain. Here he made an unsuccessful 
attempt to incite the procurator of the province of Be- 
tica to a conspiracy against Nero. After the death of 
that tyrant he returned into Italy on his way to Greece; 
whence he proceeded to Egypt, where Vespasian was 
making use of every expedient to establish his power. 
That prince early perceived that nothing would give 
greater credit with the Egyptian populace than to have 
his cause espoused by one who was esteemed a fa- 
voured minister of the gods, and, therefore, did not 
fail to show him every kind of attention and respect. 
The philosopher, in return, adapted his measures to 
the views of the new emperor, and used all his influ- 
ence among the people in support of Vespasian’s au- 
thority. Upon the accession of Domitian, Apollonius 
was no sooner informed of the tyrannical proceedings 
of that emperor, and particularly of his proscriptions 
of philosophers, than he assisted in raising a sedition 
against him, and in favour of Nerva, among the Egyp- 
tians ; so that Domitian thought it necessary to issue 
an order that he should be seized and brought to Rome. 
Apollonius, being informed of the order, set out im- 
mediately, of his own accord, for that city. Upon his 
arrival he was brought to trial; but his judge, the 
pretor Aglian, who had formerly known him in Egypt, 
was desirous of favouring him, and so conducted the 
process that it terminated in his acquittal. Apollonius 
ng passed over into Greece, and visited various parts 
of the country, gaining new followers wherever he went. 
He finally settled at Ephesus in Asia Minor, where he 
established a school and had many disciples. Here 
a story is related of him, which, if true, implies that 
he was acquainted with the conspiracy against Domi- 
tian. At the moment when that tyrant was cut off at 
Rome, Apollonius.is said to have made a sudden 
pause in the midst of a public disputation at Ephesus, 
and, chenging his tone, to have exclaimed, ‘ Well 
done, Stephen! take heart; kill the tyrant ; kill him ;” 
and then, after a short pause, to have added, “ the ty- 
rant is dead; he is killed this very hour.” After this 
we hear little of him, except that Nerva wrote to him 
on his accession ; but it is very probable that he died 
at Ephesus during the short reign of that emperor, at 
the very advanced age of ninety-seven. The sources 
of information concerning this extraordinary man are 
very uncertain. His life by Philostratus, from which — 


| the foregoing sketch is principally selected, was com- 


piled two hundred years after his death, by order of 
the Empress Julia, widow of Severus, which prince 
regarded Apollonius as a divinely-inspired personage, 
and is said to have associated his image in a temple 
with those of Orpheus, Abraham, and our Saviour. 
Philostratus, a mere sophist, received as materials the 


journal of Damis, his companion and disciple, who 


was ignorant and credulous, and a short and imperfect 
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memoir by Maxentius of Age, now lost. All sorts 
of fables and traditionary tales are mixed up with 
the account of Philostratus, who only merits atten- 
tion for a mere outline of the facts upon which he 
must necessarily have formed his marvellous super- 
structure. The claim of the whole to notice rests 
chiefly on the disposition of the pagans, when Chris- 
tianity began to gain ground, to assimilate the charac- 
ter and merits of Apollonius with those of the Divine 
Founder of the rising religion. Something is also due 
to a life so singular as that of Apollonius, who certainly 
contrived to pass for a divinely-favoured person, not 
only in his own days, but as long as paganism pre- 
vailed. The inhabitants of Tyana dedicated a temple 
to his name; the Ephesians erected a statue to him 
under the name of Hercules Alexicacus, for delivering 
them from the plague ; Hadrian collected his letters ; 
the Emperor Severus honoured him as already de- 
scribed ; Caracalla erected a temple to him; Aurelian, 
out of regard to his memory, refrained from sacking 
Tyana; lastly, Ammianus Marcellinus ranks him 
among the eminent men, who, like Socrates and Numa, 
were visited by a demon. All these prove nothing of 
the supernatural attributes of Apollonius, but they are 
decisive of the opinion entertained of him. At the 
same time, Dr. Lardner clearly shows that the life of 
Philostratus was composed with a reference to the 
history of Pythagoras rather than to that of our Saviour. 
(Compare the remarks of Mitchell, in the Introduction 
to his edition of the Clouds of Aristophanes, p. viii., 
seqq., Lond., 1838.) On the whole, as his correct 
doctrines appear to have been extremely moral and pure, 
it may be the fairest way to rank him among that less 
obnoxious class of impostors, who pretend to be di- 
vinely gifted, with a view to secure attention and obe- 
dience to precepts, which, delivered in the usual way, 
would be generally neglected. Of the writings of 
Apollonius, there remain only his Apology to Domitian, 
and eighty-four epistles, the brevity of which is in 
favour of their authenticity. They were edited by 
Comelin in 1601, 8vo, and by Stephens, in his Epistole, 
1577. His life by Philostratus is found in the wri- 
tings of that sophist, the best edition of which is that 
of Olearius, Lips., 1709, fol. (Enfield’s History of 
Philosophy, vol. 2, p. 39, seqgqg.—Michaud, Buogr. 
Univ., vol. 2, p. 320, seqg.)—VI. A stoic philosopher, 
born at Chalcis in Eubcea, or, according to some, at 
Chalcedon in Bithynia. His high reputation induced 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius to send for him to come 
to Rome in order to take charge of the education of 
Marcus Aurelius. On his arrival at the capital, the 
emperor sent him an eager invitation to repair to the 
palace ; but the philosopher declined to come, observ- 
ing that the pupil ought to come to the master, not the 
master to the pupil. The emperor, on receiving this 
answer, observed, with a smile, “‘ It was then easier, 
it seems, for Apollonius to come from Chalcis to Rome, 
than from his residence in Rome to the palace in the 
same city!” Antoninus, however, hastened to send 
his royal pupil to him, and Auretius profited in no 
small degree by the lessons of his instructer. The 
Meditations of Aurelius contain a eulogium on his 
stoic preceptor. (Biogr. Univ., vol. 2, p. 323.)— 
VUI. A sculptor, distinguished by a statue of Hercu- 
les, the extant part of which is preserved in the Vati- 
can Museum at Rome, and is known by the name of 
the Belvidere torso. He was a native of Athens, and, 
according to Winckelmann, flourished a short time 
subsequent to Alexander the Great. This opinion is 
founded principally upon the form of the letters com- 
posing the Greek inscription sculptured on the marble. 
A conjecture of this kind, however, can at best be only 
approximative. The famous torso of the Belvidere Her- 
cules sagt te ee pres 2s all artists. Michael 

elo sketched it from every possible point of view; 
ae. when, in his old “age, he was deprived of sight, 
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the enthusiastic painter caused himself to be conduct- 
ed to this chef-d’ceuvre of art, and, by passing his 
hands over it, sought in this way to enjoy those feel- 
ings of delight which his loss of vision seemed to deny 
him. (La Salle, in Biogr. Univ., vol. 2, p. 325.)— 
IX. A sculptor, who made the head of a young satyr, 
now preserved at Egremont House, Petworth. (Con- 
sult O. Muller, Amalth., 3, 252.)—X. A sculptor, 
who, in connexion with his brother Tauriscus, con- 


structed a celebrated image of a bull, formerly the — 


property of Asinius Pollio. This image is generally 
supposed to be that now known as the Farnese Bull, 
though artists have observed several things in the lat- 
ter performance which argue it to be of a later date. 
(Plin., 36, 5.—Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Aponiana, an island near Lilybeum. (Hirt., B: 
Afric., 2.) Cluverius thinks that one of the Eguse 
or Aigades is here meant. Others suppose it to be 
the same with Paconia of Ptolemy. In one MS. the 
name is given as Apononia. (Cluv., Sicil., 2, 15.) 

Aponus Fons, a fountain, or, more correctly, warm 
mineral springs about six miles to the south of Patavi- 
um. They were celebrated for their healing proper- 
ties, and hence their name, from a, not, and révoe, the 
anguish or pain of a malady, as indicating their prop- 
erty of lulling or removing the pains of sickness. 
There was also a species of divination connected with 
them, by throwing articles into the fountain. (Lucan, 
Phars., 7, 193.—Suet., Vit. Tib., c. 14; and Crus., 
ad loc.) The Aponus Fons was the principal source 
of what were denominated the Aque Patavine. The 
name of Bagni d’ Abano, by which these waters are at 
present known, has evidently been formed by corrup- 
tion from Aponus. (Plin., 2, 103.—Id., 31, 6.) 

AporTHEOsIs, a ceremony observed by some ancient 
nations, by which they raised their kings, heroes, and 
great men to the rank of deities. Neither the Egyp- 
tians nor Persians seem to have adopted this custom. 
The Greeks were the first who admitted it. The 
Romans borrowed it from them. Herodian (4, 2) has 
left us an account of the apotheosis of a Roman em- 
peror. After the body of the deceased was. burned, a 
waxen image of it was placed upon a tall ivory couch 
in the vestibule of the palace, the couch being decked 
with the most sumptuous coverings. The image rep- 
resented the emperor as pale and suffering under sick- 
ness. Thiscontinued for sevendays. The city mean- 
while was in sorrow. For the greater part of each 
day the senate sat ranged on the left side of the bed, 
dressed in robes of mourning, the ladies of the first rank 
sitting on the right side in white robes, without any or- 
naments. During the seven days the physicians paid reg- 
ular visits to the sick person, and always reported that he 
grew worse, until at length they gave out that he was 
dead. When the death was announced, a band consist- 
ing of the noblest members of the equestrian order, and 
the most distinguished youths of senatorian rank, carried 
the couch and image, first to the Forum, where hymns 
and dirges were sung, and then to the Campus Mar- 
tius. In this latter place a large pyramidal edifice of 
wood had been previously constructed, the interior 
being filled with combustibles of all kinds. The 
couch was placed on this, with abundance of aromatics 
and spices. The equestrian order then moved in sol- 
emn array around the pile, imitating by their evolu- 
tions the pyrrhic dance ; and chariots were also driven’ 
around, having the persons standing in them arrayed 
in their pretextas, and wearing masks which recalled 
the features of the most celebrated Romans of former 
days: ‘The new emperor then applied a torch to the 
pile, and fire was also communicated to it by the rest. 
Meanwhile, an eagle was let fly from the summit of 
the structure, which was to ascend with th le 
the heavens, and was supposed to bear 
earth the soul of the deceased emperor 
person was a female; a peacock, n ot a 


hen” 
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sent from the funeral pile. (Lydius, de Re Mul., p. 
93.—Irmisch, ad Herodian., l. c.)\—Some writers, 
misled by the language of Diodorus Siculus, have as- 
cribed the introduction of the apotheosis into Greece 
to Egyptian colonies. Diodorus, however, a partisan 
of the theory of Euhemerus, only saw in the gods of 
every religion mere deified mortals. Leibnitz commits, 
with regard to the Persians, an error similar to that of 
Diodorus, when he sees in the myth of Arimanes no- 
thing more than the apotheosis of the chief of a No- 
madic tribe. Mosheim also (Annot. ad. Cudworth, p. 
238) pretends that Mithras was only a deified hunter, 
because, upon the monuments that have reached us, he 
is represented as killing a bull, and being followed by a 
dog! (Consult Constant, de la Religion, vol. 2, p. 
446, an not.) 

Appia via, the most celebrated of the Roman roads, 
both on account of its length, and the difficulties which 
it was necessary to overcome in its construction, 
hence called the ‘‘ Queen of the Roman Ways,” Regina 
Viarum. (Stat., Sylv., 2, 2.) It was made, as Livy 
informs us (9, 29), by the censor Appius Cecus, A.U.C. 
442, and in the first instance was only laid down as 
far as Capua, a distance of about a thousand stadia, 
or a hundred and twenty-five miles; but even this por- 
tion of the work, according to the account of Diodorus 
Siculus, was executed in so expensive a manner, that 
it exhausted the public treasury (20, 36). From 
Capua it was subsequently carried on to Beneventum, 
and finally to Brundisium, when this port became the 
great place of resort for those who were desirous of 
crossing over into Greece and Asia Minor. (Strabo, 
283.) This latter part of the Appian Way is supposed 
to have been constructed by the consul Appius Clau- 
dius Pulcher, grandson of Cecus, A.U.C. 504, and to 
have been completed by another consul of the same 
family thirty-six years after. We find frequent men- 
tion made of repairs done to this road by the Roman 
emperors, and more particularly by Trajan, both in the 
histories of the time, and also in ancient inscriptions. 
This road seems to have been still in excellent order in 
the time of Procopius, who gives a very good account 
of the manner in which it was constructed. He says, 
“ An expeditious traveller might very well perform the 
journey from Rome to Capua in five days. Its breadth 
is such as to admit of two carriages passing each oth- 


er. Above all others, this way is worthy of notice: 
for the stones which were employed on it are of an ex- 
tremely hard nature, and were doubtless conveyed by 
Appius from some distant quarry, as the adjoining 
country furnishes none of that kind. These, when 
they had been cut smooth and squared, he fitted to- 
gether closely, without using iron or any other sub- 
stance ; and they adhere so firmly to each other, that 
they appear to have been thus formed by nature, and 
not cemented by art. And though they have been 
travelled over by so many beasts of burden and car- 
riages for ages, yet they do not seem to have been any 
wise moved from their place, or broken, nor to have 
lost any part of their original smoothness.” (Procop., 
Bell. Got., 3.) According to Eustace, such parts of 
the Appian Way as have escaped destruction, as at 
Fondi and Mola, show few traces of wear and decay 
after a duration of two thousand years. (Classical 
Tour, vol. 3, p. 177.) The same writer states the 
ayerage breadth of the Appian Way at from eighteen 
‘to twenty-two feet. 
Apprkprs, a name given to the five deities, Venus, 
Pallas, Vesta, Concord, and Peace. A temple was 
erected to them near the Appia Aqua, in the vicinity 
of Julius Cxsar’s forum. Such at least is the expla- 
nation commonly given to the expression Appiades 
Dea, as occurring in Ovid (A, A., 3, 452). Bur- 
mann, however, thinks that the poet refers merely to 
of the adjacent fountain, while Heinsius, 
mon lection of Dee to sua, under- 
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stands females of loose character, remarking as fol- 
lows: “ Extra urbem plebs submeniana et meretri- 
cule habitabant, maxime Via Appia.” (Heins., ad 
Ov., Ll. c.) 

ApPIANUS, a native of Alexandrea, who flourished 
at Rome under Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. 
Here he distinguished himself by his forensic abilities, 
and acquired the post of a procurator of the empire, 
and, according to some authorities, the government of 
the province of Egypt. His Roman History (‘Po- 
Laika, or ‘lotopia ‘Pwpaixy), in twenty-four books, no 
longer exists entire. It embraced the history of the 
Republic to the time of Augustus, in an order which 
Appian himself explains in his preface. He states, 
that in reading the works which treated of Roman 
History, he was wearied with being compelled to trans- 
port his attention every moment from one province to 
another, according as the scene of events changed : to 
pass from Carthage to Spain, from Spain to Sicily, 
from Sicily to Macedonia, and from this latter coun- 
try again to Carthage. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, inseparable from synchronism, he collects to- 
gether in his history the events that have passed in 
each particular country: it is thus that the several 
books of his history arose, in which the facts are stated, 
not in a chronological order, nor by principal epochs, 
but with reference to the country in which they took 
place. This method, which has been sometimes im- 
itated in modern times, and especially by Gibbon, pre- 
sents certainly some advantages. It labours under 
the serious objection, however, of turning away the at- 
tention of the reader, in too great a degree, from the 
main subject of the narrative. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to follow, in Appian, the progressive greatness 
and downfall of the state of which he treats. Still, 
however, his work abounds with valuable information 
respecting the history of those times, and on many 
points of ancient geography. Though evidently a 
compilation, it is not the less important, however, on 
this account, since many of the sources whence he de- 
rived his information are completely lost to us, while 
for some epochs of Roman history he is the only au- 
thority we possess. ‘The details into which he enters, 
on the events of the wars of which he treats, render his 
work a very interesting one for military readers. Set- 
ting aside the defective nature of the plan, Appian’s 
history is, in other respects, wanting neither in critical 
views of the subject, nor in discernment. The gravest 
reproach, however, to which he is exposed, is his par- 
tiality for the Romans, which makes it necessary to 
read him with caution. His style is formed on that 
of Polybius, but he is inferior to his model.—Of the 
first five books of Appian’s History we possess merely 
fragments. The first book, which was entitled ‘Pw- 
peaixOv Bactacky, contained the history of the seven 
Roman kings: the succeeding four were entitled re- 
spectively, IraAvKy, Lauverinyn, Keating, and Yuxe- 
Ackyn kat Nyowwrex7, that is, the wars of the Romans 
in Italy, with the Samnites, with the Gauls, and in 
Sicily and the other isles. We have then the 6th, 
7th, and 8th entire. The sixth book, entitled ’léypixy, 
contains the history of the wars in Spain; the seventh, 
‘AvvibaAtky, that of the wars with Hannibal; the 
eighth, AvéuKyj, Kapyndovixy cal Novurdcxn, the Punic 
Wars ; of the ninth, Maxedovcxy, which contained the 
wars with Macedonia, we have only fragments re- 
maining ; the tenth, ‘ EAAnviny kal ‘lovixy, containing 
the wars in Greece and Asia Minor, is entirely lost ; 
of the eleventh, Zupiaxy kai Tapbcxy, the first part, 
the history of the wars in Syria, alone remains; the 
second part, the wars with the Parthians, is lost: this 
lacuna, in truth, is supplied in the MSS.; the part, 
however, thus supplied, was not written by Appian, 
but is a mere compilation from Plutarch’s Lives of 
Crassus and Antony. Indeed, there is some reason 


to think that a history of the ee with the Parthians 
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was never written by Appian. (Consult Schweigh., ad 
Hist. Parth. Appiano tem. trib., p. 921, vol. 3.) 
The twelfth book, Miépadarcx7, contains the history 
of the wars with Mithradates. In the nine succeed- 
ing books (from the 13th to the 21st inclusive), A ppi- 
an gave the history of the civil wars, from the time of 
Marius and Sylla to the battle of Actium and the 
conquest of Egypt. Of these nine, the first five re- 
main: they contain, in the form of an introduction, 
the history of all the troubles that disturbed the Roman 
republic from the secession to the Mons Sacer down 
to the defeat of Sextus Pompeius. The twenty-sec- 
ond book, entitled 'Exarovraeria, contained the his- 
tory of the first hundred years of the dominion of the 
Cesars. From the account given of its contents, 
however, by Appian himself (Pref., 15), as well as 
from other sources (Phot., Cod., 57), it appears to have 
contained what we should call at the present day a 
statistical account of the Roman empire ; the loss of 
this is much to be regretted. The twenty-third book, 
"[AAvptxh, or, as Photius calls it, Aaxce7, contains the 
wars of Illyria: the twenty-fourth book, “Apabuc7, 
treating of the wars of Arabia, is lost. From this list 
it results, that, regarding the eleventh as complete, we 
haye ten books remaining of the History of Appian.— 
The best edition of Appian is that of Schweighaeuser, 
Lips., 1785, 3 vols. 8vo. (Michaud, in Biogr. Univ., 
vol. 2, p. 329, seqg.—Schweigh., ad App.—Schéll, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p. 173, seqq.) 

Apprit Forum, a small place on the Appian Way, 
about sixteen miles from the Tres Taberne. It is 
mentioned by St. Paul (Acts,28, 15), and is also well 
known as Horace’s second resting-place in his journey 
to Brundisium. Holstenius (Adnot., p. 210) and Cor- 
radini (Vet. Lat., 11, p. 94) agree in fixing the posi- 
tion of Forum Appii at Casarillo di Santa Maria. 
But D’Anville, from an exact computation of distances 
and relative positions, inclines to place it at Borgo 
Lungo, near Treponti, on the present road. (Anal. 
Geogr. de V Italie, p. 186.) It would appear, that this 
opinion of D’Anville’s is the more correct one, espe- 
cially as it is clear from Horace (Serm., 1, 5), that 
from hence it was usual to embark on a canal, which 
ran parallel to the Appian Way, and which was called 
Decennovium, its length being nineteen miles. (Pro- 
‘cop., Rer. Got., 1, 2.) Vestiges of this canal may still 
be traced a little beyond Borgo Lungo. (Cramer’s 
Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 93.) As regards the ancient 
name, it may be remarked, that the term Forwm was 
applied to places in the country where markets were 
held and courts of justice convened. 

Appi6L&, a city of Latium, in the territory of Setia 
(Corradini, Vet. Lat., 2, 2), taken and burnt by Tar- 
quinius Priscus. It is said to have furnished from its 
spoils the sums necessary for the construction of the 
Circus Maximus. (Dion. Hal., 3, 49.—Liv., 1, 35. 
—Strabo, 231.) According to Corradini (J. c.), the 
name of Valle Apiole is given in old writings to a tract 
of country situated between Sezza and Piperno. (Cra- 
mers Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 108.) 

Appius Cxaupius, I. the founder of the Appian 
family at Rome. He was a Sabine by birth, a native 
of Regillum, and his original name is said to have been 
Attus Clausus. In the year of the city 260, the last 
portion of what Niebuhr considers the mythical age 
of Roman History, Attus is said to have migrated to 
Rome, with the members and clients of his house to 
the number of 5000. This powerful accession of 
strength ensured him, of course, a favourable recep- 
tion ; he was classed among the patricians, enrolled in 
the senate, and assumed the more Roman name of 
Appius Claudius. His motive for leaving his native 
country is said to have been a wish to live on friendly 
terms with the Romans, with whom his fellow-citi- 
zens, notwithstanding his advice, were bent on making 
war. Lands were a him and his followers 
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across the Anio, and the nucleus was thus formed of 
what afterward became the Claudian tribe. Appius 
was a man of harsh and stern character, and frequently 
brought, on this account, into collision with the lower 
orders, especially in the controversies between cred- 
itors and debtors. His zeal for the cause of the patri- 
cians knew no bounds; and so much, in fact, was he 
dreaded by the plebeians, that when the latter had re- 
fused on one occasion to enrol themselves for the war 
against the Veientes, the mere rumour, spread by the 
nobility, that Appius was about to be appointed dic- 
tator, induced the multitude immediately to yield. 
(Liv., 2, 16, seqgq.)—II. Sabinus, son of the preceding, 
rendered himself still more odious to the people than 
even his father had been, by his inflexible and despotic 
character. Being elected consul A.U.C. 283, he op- 
posed with the utmost violence the passage of the 
Publilian law, which ordained that the plebeian magis- 
trates should be chosen at the Comitia Tributa, and 
the prudence of his colleague Quinctius alone prevent- 
ed bloodshed. Some time after this he was sent 
against the Volsci; but his soldiers, indignant at his 
haughtiness and severity, refused to fight, when drawn 
up for action, and fled to their camp. The next day, 
on his marching back to the Roman territory, his army 
was attacked by the foe, and disgracefully put to flight. 
After punishing his troops by decimation he returned 
to the city; but the next year he was cited for trial, 
on account of his disgraceful return from the Volsci, 
and more particularly for his violation of the tribuni- 
tian privileges, and his opposition to the Agrarian law. 
After pleading his cause in person, and daunting his op- 
ponents so much that they were compelled to adjourn 
the case, he was carried off by a malady before a second 
hearing could be had. (Liv., 2, 56, segg.—Flor., 1, 
22.)—III. Crassinus, a member of the patrician fam- 
ily of the Claudii. Though cruel and arrogant like his 
ancestors, he was hardly appointed consul, B.C. 401, 
when, to gain the favours of the people, he supported 
the law proposed by the tribune Terentillius or Teren- 
tius, which had for its object a change in the form of 
government. Instead of the usual magistrates, de- 


cemvirs were appointed to compose a code of laws for — 


Rome, and to possess sovereign power for a year. 
(Vid. Decemviri.) He was himself chosen decemvir ; 
and when, after the first year, this office was prolonged 
for a year more, he was the only one who, by his influ- 
ence over the chief men among the people, succeed- 
ed in being again chosen. He resolved never again 
to give up his power, and conspired with his col- 
leagues for the accomplishment of this plan, but the 
affair of Virginia put an end. to their odious tyranny. 
(Vid. Virginia.) ‘The decemviral office was abolished, 
and the previous forms of magistracy immediately re- 
stored, Appius was accused and thrown into prison, 
where, according to Livy (3, 58), he died by his own 
hand. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, however, leads us 
to suppose that another account was credited by some, 
which made him to have been put to death in prison by 
the tribunes. (Ant. Rom., 11,49.) As regards the 
imprisonment of Appius, consult the remarks of Nie- 
buhr. (Rom. Hist., vol. 2, p. 369, seqq.)—IV. Cacus, 
a distinguished Roman of the Appian family, who re- 
ceived his surname from his blindness. When cen- 
sor, he constructed that part of the Appian Way which 
extended from Rome to Capua. (Vid. Appia Via.) 
He built also the first aqueduct at Rome. It was 
through his advice that the Potitian family committed 
the charge of the rites of Hercules to public slaves ; 
the consequence of this was, as Livy relates (9, 29), 
that the family in question were all cut off within the 
year, and Appius himself was deprived of sight, whence 
his cognomen of Cacus, “ the Blind. wie was after- 
ward consul, and also interrex, and was very success- 
ful in his operations against the Samnites. (Liy., 10, 
31.)—V. Herdonius seized the capitol, ath 4000 
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siaves and exiles, A.U.C. 292, and was soon after 
overthrown. (Lav., 3, 15.—Flor., 3, 19.)—The name 
of Appius was common in Rome, particularly to many 
consuls whose history is not marked by any uncom- 
mon event. 

Aprigs, a king of Egypt, of the 26th dynasty, and 
called, in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Pharaoh Hophra. He 
ascended the throne after his father Psammis, B.C. 
594, Apries distinguished himself by foreign con- 
quest ; he took Sidon, conquered the island of Cyprus, 
and enjoyed for a long period great prosperity. After 
a reign, however, of twenty-six years, his subjects re- 
volted in favour of Amasis, by whom he was over- 
come and put to death. The immediate cause of the 
revolt was an unsuccessful expedition against the peo- 
ple of Cyrene, in which many lives were lost; and 
from this circumstance we may readily infer, that the 
extravagant projects of their kings were but little in 
unison with the feelings and wishes of the Egyptian 
people. (Herod., 2, 161, seg—Compare Heeren, 
Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 404.) 

Apsines, a Greek rhetorician of Gadara, in Phe- 
nicia, who flourished during the reign of Maximin, 
about 236 B.C. We have from him a treatise on 
Rhetoric, and also a work on the questions discuss- 
ed in the schools of the rhetoricians. They are con- 
tained in the Rhetores Graci of Aldus, Venice, 1508, 
fol. 

ApsynTHI, or ApsyNTHII, a people of Thrace, na- 
med by Herodotus (6, 34, and 9, 119) as bordering on 
the Thracian Chersonese, and having overpowered the 
Dolonci. (Vid. Mithradates.) Dionysius Periegetes 
(577) speaks of the river Apsynthus. 

Apsus, a river of Macedonia, falling into the Ionian 
Sea between Dyrrhachium and Apollonia, and dividing 
their respective territories. It has been rendered 
memorable from the military operations of Cesar and 
Pompey on its banks. ‘The present name of the 
stream is Hrgent or Beratino. (Ces., B. Civ., 4, 
13.—Lucan, 5, 461.) 

Apréra, a Cretan city, to the east of Polyrrhenia, 
and eighty stadia from Cydonia. (Strabo, 479.) Its 
name was supposed to be derived from a contest waged 
by the Sirens and Muses in its vicinity, when the for- 
mer, being vanquished in the trial of musical excel- 
lence, were so overcome with grief that their wings 
dropped from their shoulders. (Steph. Byz., s. v. 
"Antepa.) Strabo informs us that Kisamus was the 
naval station of Aptera. The vestiges of Aptera were 
observed by Pococke to the south of Kisamos, and they 
are laid down in Lapie’s map between that place and 
Jerami or Cydonia. . (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 
3, p. 378.) 

APULEI& LEGEs, proposed by L. Apuleius Saturni- 
nus, A.U.C. 653, tribune of the commons; about di- 
viding the public lands among the veteran soldiers, 
settling colonies, punishing crimes against the state, 
and furnishing corn to the poor at 10-12ths of anas a 
modius. (Cic., pro Balb., 21.—Id., de leg., 2, 6.— 
Filor., 3, 16.) 

Aru.eius, a Platonic philosopher of the second 
century, was a native of Madaura, an African city on 
the borders of Numidia and Getulia. His family was 
respectable, both in station and property, his father be- 
ing chief magistrate of Madaura. He received the 
early part of his education at Carthage, where he im- 
bibed his first knowledge of the Platonic philosophy, 
and thence removed in succession to Athens and Rome. 
Apuleius, who inherited a handsome fortune, began 
life with that contempt for riches which in the ancient 
world in particular so frequently distinguished aspirants 


after learning and philosophy. Hee liberally rewarded 


all those who had any share in his instruction, and was 


otherwise so generous and profuse, that, on his return 


home after his travels, he found his patrimony exhaust- 
ed; and, being exceedingly desirous of entering into 
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the fraternity of Osiris, was obliged to part with his 
clothes to pay the necessary expenses of the inaugural 
ceremonies. He now began to acquire a more pru- 
dent estimate of the value of property, and undertook 
the profession of a pleader, in which he obtained con- 
siderable fame and emolument. Not only so, he em- 
braced also an opportunity which offered of improving 
his condition by marrying Pudentilla, an elderly widow 
of considerable property, to whom his youth and agree- 
able qualities had strongly recommended him. ‘This 
union exceedingly exasperated the relations of the lady ; 
and A®milianus, the brother of her former husband, in- 
stituted a suit against Apuleius, before the proconsul 
of Africa, for employing magical arts to obtain her love. 
The apology which he delivered on this occasion is 
still extant, and it is regarded as a performance of con- 
siderable merit. It was, of course, successful ; for it 
was not very difficult to convince a sensible magistrate, 
that a widow of thirteen years’ standing may be induced © 
to marry a handsome, eloquent, and accomplished 
young man, without being moved thereto by filters 
or magic. Of the remainder of the life of Apuleius 
nothing is known, except that several cities honoured 
him with statues for his eloquence, and that he wrote 
much both in prose and verse. Like Apollonius of 
Tyana, miracles have been ascribed to him, which have 
been placed in comparison with those of the gospel. 
The origin of these reports, which did not circulate 
until after his death, is by no means ascertained ; as, 
with the exception of the foregoing foolish accusation, 
he does not appear to have been charged with the prac- 
tice of magic in his lifetime; although it is not im- 
probable that his anxiety, while on his travels, to get 
Initiated in the secret mysteries and religious cere- 
monies of the different places which he visited, might 
have laid a foundation for the opinion entertained after 
his death of his supernatural acquirements. Be this 
as it may, Marcellinus, in the fifth century, requested 
of St. Augustin to exert his utmost efforts to refute the 
assertions of those who falsely declared ‘that Christ 
did nothing more than what was done by other men, 
and who produced their Apollonius, Apuleius, and 
other masters of the magical art, whose miracles they 
assert to have been greater than his.” Perhaps this 
notion has been grounded on a misapprehension of his 
story of “ The Golden Ass,” in which a Milesian fable, 
invented by Lucius of Patre, and abridged from him 
by Lucian, is enlarged and embellished. This hu- 
morous production was by many believed to be a true 
history, and among the rest St. Augustin entertained 
his doubts, while Bishop Warburton deems it a work 
written in opposition to Christianity, and with a view 
to recommend the Pagan religion ‘as a cure for all 
vices.” The same learned author also explains the 
beautiful allegory of Cupid and Psyche, which makes 
a long episode in the ‘‘Golden Ass,” upon the same 
principles. Dr. Lardner is of a different opinion ; 
and probably Bayle comes nearest the truth, who re- 
gards this eccentric production as a mere satire on the 
frauds of the dealers in magical delusion, and on the 
tricks of priests, and other crimes, both of a violent 
and deceptive character, which are so frequently com- 
mitted with impunity. Apuleius, indeed, appears, 
from the greater part of his writings, to have been 
more of a wit than a philosopher, in the ancient ac- 
ceptation of the character ; his productions, with the 
exception of his view of the doctrines of Plato, being 
too florid, oratorical, sportive, and sometimes even 
wanton, for the gravity of philosophy. His style is a 
very peculiar one, abounding in far-fetched, tumid 
and unusual forms of expression, and by no means re- 
markable for purity. We must not, however, su 
terms thus employ 
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without sufficient authority. (Ruhnken, Pref. ad edit. 
Oudendorp, p. 111, seg.) In his apology, however, 
which was intended for the atmosphere of the forum, 
he is free from much of this affectation of manner, and 
what Ruhnken calls his “ twmor Africanus,” and ex- 
presses himself, for the most part, with clearness and 
precision. His printed works have gone through up- 
ward of forty-three editions. The first, which was mu- 
tilated by the Inquisition, is very rare ; it was print- 
ed at Rome, by order of Cardinal Bessarion, 1647. 


Among those which succeeded may be mentioned the 
editions of H. Stephens, 8vo, 1585; of Elmenhorst, 
8vo, 1621; of Scriverius, 12mo, 1624; that in Usum 
Delphini, 2 vols. 4to, 1688. The best edition, how- 
ever, is that of Oudendorp, Lugd. Bat., 1786-1823, 
2 vols. 4to, with prefaces by Ruhnken and Boscha. 
The ‘Golden Ass,” or, to give its Latin title, Meta- 
morphosedn, sive de Asino Aureo, libri xi., has been 
translated into almost all the modern European lan- 
guages; and of the episode of Psyche there have 
been many separate editions and translations. Mol- 
ler published a dissertation on the life and writings 
of Apuleius, Altdorff, 8vo, 1681. A list of all his 
productions is given in the Biogr. Univ., vol. 2, 
p. 343, segg.—Compare Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 
1, p. 582. 

ApuLia, a country of Magna Grecia, lying along 
the coast of the Hadriatic. We are led to infer, from 
Strabo’s account of the ancient coast of Italy, that the 
name of Apulia was originally applied to a small tract 
of country situate immediately to the south of the Fren- 
tani. (Strabo, 283.) But whatever may have been 
the narrow confines of the portion of the country oc- 
cupied by the Apuli, properly so called, we know that 
in the reign of Augustus the term Apulia was em- 
ployed in a far more extended sense, including indeed 
the territories of several people much more celebrated 
in history than the obscure tribe above mentioned, but 
who sunk in proportion as this common name was 
brought into general use. It may be remarked, indeed, 
as a singular circumstance, that whereas, under the 
Romans, all former appellations peculiar to the different 
people who inhabit this part of the peninsula were lost in 
that of Apulia, the Greeks, to whom this name was un- 
known, should have given the same extension to that 
of Iapygia, with which the Romans, on the other hand, 
were entirely unacquainted. The term Japygia appears 


to have been confined at first to that peninsula which 
closes the Gulf of Tarentum to the southeast, and to 
which the name of Messapia waslikewise sometimes ap- 
plied; but we find, at a later period, that Polybius gives 
to lapygia the same extensions which the Roman histo- 
rians and geographers assign to Apulia. The bounda- 
ries under which Apulia, in its greatest extent, seems 
to have been comprehended, were as follows: to the 
north this province was separated from the Ager Fren- 
tanus by the River Tifernus; to the west it may be 
conceived as divided from Samnium by a line drawn 
from that river to the Aufidus, and the chain of Mount 
Vultur; to the south, and on the side of Lucania, it 
was bordered by the river Bradanus. (Clwver., Ital. 
Ant., 2,p. 1219.) Within these limits then we must 
place, with Polybius, Strabo, and the Latin geogra- 
phers, the several portions of country occupied by the 
Daunii, Peucetii, and Messapii. In describing the 
boundaries of Apulia Proper, we must follow the au- 
thority of Strabo, as he is the only writer who has 
noticed the existence of a district under this specific 
name. He evidently conceives it to have been con- 
tiguous to the Ager Frentanus on the one side, and to 
Daunia on the other. (Strabo, 283.) Pliny likewise 
seems to confirm this arrangement, when he tells us 
re 11) that the Apulian Dauni extended from the 
river Tifernus to the Cerbalus; though it must be 
‘ hes that Strabo appears to limit these Apuli to 

peonth by the ILacus Urianus, now Lago Varano, 
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At this point, therefore, we may fix the confines of 
the Apuli and Dauni, and trace those of the latter 
and the Peucetii by a line drawn from the mouth of 
the Aufidus to Silvium, now Garagnone, in the Apen- 
nines, so as to include Canne and Canusium within 
the Daunian  territory.—Apulia was famous for the 
excellence of its wool, and particularly the district of 
Luceria. (Strabo, 284.—Hor., Od., 3, 15.—Plin., 3, 
11.—Ptol., p. 6.)—The old Latin traditions speak of 
Daunus, a king of the Apulians, who was expelled 
from Illyria, and retired to this part of Italy. Accord- 
ing to the tradition which conducts the wandering he- 
roes of the Trojan war to Italy, Diomede settled in 
Apulia, was supported by Daunus in a war with the 
Messapians, whom he subdued, and was afterward 
treacherously killed by his ally, who desired to mo- 
nopolize the fruits of the victory. Roman history 
informs us of no other Apulian kings, but mentions 
Arpi, Luceria, and Arpinum, as important cities. The 
Aufidus, a river of Apulia, has been celebrated by 
Horace, who was born at Venusia, a city in this terri- 
tory. The second Punic war was carried on for a con- 
siderable period in Apulia. Puglia, the modern name, 
is only a melancholy relic of the ancient splendour which 
poets and historians have celebrated. It now supports 
more sheep than men. As regards the early settle- 
ment of Apulia, compare Niebuhr, Rom. Hist., vol. 1, 
p- 122, seqgg., Cambridge transl.— Wachsmuth’s Rom. 
Hist., § 61.—Micali, Storia degli Antichi Popola Ital- 
iani, vol. 1, p. 339.—Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2, 
p- 264, seqq. 

Aqua, a term joined to a large number of proper 
names, and serving to indicate the sources of rivers, 
small streams, water-courses, aqueducts, &c. The 
following are most worthy of mention:—I. Antiqua, 
near the modern village of Altwasser in Silesia. It 
was famed for its chalybeate properties.—II. Belletta, 
now Aiguebellette, or Aiguebelle, in Savoy, on the 
Arco.—IlI. Claudia, an aqueduct built by the Emper- 
or Claudius, A.U.C. 880, and conveying water from the 
Anio to Rome.—IV. Crabra, a small river running 
from Tusculum to Rome, and emptying into the Tiber, 
to the east of the Palatine Hill—V. Marcia, an aque- 
duct commenced by the pretor Marcus Titius, about 
608 A.U.C., and finished by Marcius Rex in 610. It 
passed near Tibur, and through the country of the Pe- 
ligni and Marsi, and supplied Rome with its best water. 
(Plin., 31, 3.)—VI. Tepula, springs near Tusculum, 
ten miles southeast of Rome. ‘Their water was con- 
veyed by an aqueduct to the Capitoline Hill, about 
627 A.U.C., and m 719 was united with the Aqua Ju- 
lia, a small river near the modern Marino, by Agrippa. 
—The plural form Ague@ is also frequently joined to 
proper names, to indicate places in the neighbourhood 
of warm springs, &c. Thus we have, I. Aque Bade- 
ne, a city in Germany, now Baden, on the Rhine.—II. 
Pannonice, a city in Pannonia Superior, now Baden 
in Austria, on the river Schwéchat, three miles south- 
east of Vienna.—III. Allobrogum, a city of the Allo- 
broges in Gallia Narbonensis, now Aza, in the depart- 
meént of Mont Blanc, two miles and a half to the north 
of Chambery.—IV. Bilbitanorum, a city of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, to the west of Bilbilis. . It is now Al- 
hama, on the Xalon, in Aragon.—V. Calentes, a 
town of the Arverni in Gaul, now Chaudes Aigues.— _ 
VI. Calida, a city of the Belge, in Britain, now Bath 
in Somersetshire.—VII. Flavie, a town in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, supposed to have been situate among 
the Callaici Bracarii. It is now the Portuguese Villa 
Chiaves, twelve miles from Braganza.—VIUI. Mat- 
tiace, a town of the Mattiaci in Germany, now Wies- 
baden, the chief city of the Duchy of Nassau.—IX. 
Sextie, a city of the Salyes, in Gallia Narbonensis, to 
the north of Massilia, founded by the consul Sextius 
Calvinius, about A.U.C. 630. It was also called Co- 
lonia Julia, after Julius Cesar, and oe ee Au- 
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gusta, after Augustus. It is now Aix, eight miles | vourably received by the Hellenistic Jews than the pre- 


southeast of Avignon. In its vicinity Marius defeat- 
ed the Ambrones and the Teutones. 

Agquapuctus, an aqueduct. Mention of these is 
frequently made in the Roman writers. Some of them 
brought water to the capital from more than the dis- 
tance of sixty miles, through rocks and mountains, and 
over valleys, supported on arches, in some places above 
109 feet high, one row being placed above another. 
The care of them originally belonged to the censors and 
zdiles. Afterward certain officers were appointed for 
that purpose by the emperors, called cwratores aqua- 
rum, with 720 men paid by the public, to keep them in 
repair. ‘These persons were divided into two bodies ; 
the one called Familia Publica, first instituted by A grip- 
pa, under Augustus, consisting of 260 men; the other 
Familia Cesaris, of 460, instituted by the Emperor 
Claudius. The slaves employed in taking care of the 
waters were called Aquarz. The construction of 
aqueducts is treated of by Vitruvius and Pliny, and 
their description is curious, not only as giving the meth- 
ods used by the ancients in those stupendous works, 
but as indicating a knowledge of some hydrodynami- 
cal laws, the discovery of which is usually assigned to 
a much later period. Frontinus, also, a Roman au- 
thor, who had the superintendence of the aqueducts in 
the reign of Nerva, has left a treatise on these erections. 
From his enumeration, there were nine aqueducts which 
brought water to Rome in his time. The water of 
these varied in its qualities, that of some being pre- 
ferred for drinking, of others for bathing, for irrigating 
the gardens, or cleansing the sewers. ‘The best drink- 
ing-water they brought into Rome was the Agua Mar- 
cia, being most highly prized, according to Pliny, for 
its coldness and salubrity. The aqueduct at Nemau- 
sus, the modern Nzsmes, is probably one of the earliest 
constructed by the Romans out of Italy. Its origin is 
attributed to Agrippa. Aqueducts, however, became 
eventually common throughout the whole Roman em- 
pire, and many stupendous remains still exist to attest 
their former magnificence. (Consult Stuart's Diction- 
ary of Architecture, vol. 1, s. v.) 

Aguina, a native of Sinope in Asia Minor. He first 
applied himself to the study of mathematics and archi- 
tecture, and the Emperor Hadrian, according to 
Saint Epiphanius, made him a superintendent of pub- 
lic buildings, and gave him in charge the restoration 
and enlargement of Jerusalem, under its new name of 
Aslia Capetolina. This commission afforded him an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with Christianity, 
which he accordingly embraced, and received the rite 
of baptism. Becoming subsequently addicted, how- 
ever, to judicial astrology, he was excommunicated, 
and then attached himself to Judaism. Aquila is ren- 
dered famous by his Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment, which he published A.D. 138. It is the first 
that was made after the Septuagint translation, and 
appears to have been executed with great care, not- 
withstanding what Buxtorf urges against it, who de- 
nies to its author, on very feeble grounds, a thorough 
acquaintance with the Hebrew tongue. Aquila’s meth- 
od was to translate word for word, and to express, as 
far as this could conveniently be done, even the ety- 
mological meaning of terms. Although his version 
was undertaken with the view of opposing and super- 
seding that of the Septuagint, of which last the church- 
es made use after the example of the apostles, still 
the ancient fathers found it in general so exact, that 
they often, in preference, drew their texts from it. St. 
Jerome, who had at first censured it, afterward praised 
its exactness. The Hellenistic Jews preferred it also 
for the use of their synagogues. Some fragments of 
it are preserved in the Hexapla of Origen. Aquila 
joined to a second edition of his version some Jew- 
ish traditions which he had obtained from the Rabbi 


Akiba, his preceptor. This edition was still more fa- 
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vious one had been. The Emperor Justinian, however, 
interdicted the reading of it, because it only made the 
Jews more stubborn in their error. (Bzogr. Univ., vol. 
2, p. 345, seq.) 

AquitetA, I. a celebrated city of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of Venetia, between the Alsa and Natiso, and 
about seven miles from the sea. It appears to have 
been first founded by some Transalpine Gauls about 
187 B.C. ; but being soon after taken possession of by 
the Romans, it was made a Latin colony five years af- 
ter its establishment. (Lvv., 39, 22; 45, 54.—Jd., 40, 
54.) The earliest author that mentions Aquileia is 
Polybius, who, in a fragment preserved by Strabo 
(208), speaks of it as having some valuable gold-mines 
in its neighbourhood. LEustathius, in his commentary 
on Dionys. Perieg., asserts that its name was derived 
from the Latin word Aquzla, as denoting the legionary 
standard of the Romans, who had been encamped here. 
Aquileia soon became the bulwark of Italy on its north- 
eastern frontier. It was already an important military 
post in the time of Cesar (B. Cww., 1, 2), and contin- 
ued to increase in prosperity and consequence till the 
fall of the Roman empire. In Strabo’s time it had be- 
come the great emporium of all the trade of Italy with 
the nations of Illyria and Pannonia; these were fur- 
nished with wine, oil, and salt provisions, in exchange 
for slaves, cattle, and hides. ‘The passage of Mount 
Ocra, the lowest point of the Julian or Carnic Alps, 
was easy for Jand-carriage ; and at Nauportus on the 
other side, a navigable stream conveyed vessels to the 
Saave, and from that river into the Danube. (Strabo, 
214.—Id., 207.— Mela, 2, 4.—Sueton., Aug., 20.— 
Id., Tib., 7.—Id., Vesp., 6.—Tac., Hist., 2, 46, and 
85, &c.) Ausonius assigns to Aquileia the ninth place 
among the great cities of the empire. It withstood 
successfully a severe siege against Maximinus, who, 
being unable to take the place, was slain by his own 
soldiers. (Herodian, 8.) But it could not hold out 
against the fury of Attila; its resistance served only 
to increase the savage ferocity of the conqueror, who 
caused it to be sacked and razed to the ground. (Cas- 
siodor., Chron.—Procop., Vand. Rer., 1.—Freculf., 
Chron.) The port of Aquileia was situate at the mouth 
of the Natiso (Plin., 3, 18), and is now called Porto 
di Grado. ‘The modern Aquileza stands near the ruins 
of the ancient city. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 1, 
p. 128.)—II. A town of Etruria, marked in the ancient 
Itineraries as the first stage from Florentia or Florence. 
It is supposed to have been in the immediate vicinity 
of Incisa. (Cluv., Ital. Ant., 1, 570.—Cramer’s An- 
cient Italy, vol. 1, p. 214.) 

Aaquitius, I. Neros, Manius, a Roman consul, and 
colleague of Marius, who was intrusted with the war 
against the slaves in Sicily. ‘This war was continued 
during the succeeding year, when Aquilius, as procon- 
sul, still held the command. In a conflict with the 
foe, the two commanders, it is said, agreed to decide 
the affair by single combat. Aquilius, being a man of 
great strength, laid his antagonist dead at his feet by a 
single blow; and the Romans thereupon rushing in, 
gained the victory after a severe conflict. Adquilius was 
honoured with an ovation, After this he was accused 
of extortion, but acquitted on account of his successful 
operationsin Sicily. Being subsequently sent into Asia 
against Mithradates, he was defeated by that monarch 
in Bithynia, and, having been afterward treacherously 
delivered into-his hands, was put to death with every 
circumstance of ignominy. Mithradates is said to have 
even poured melted gold down his throat in token of, and 


-as a punishment for, his cupidity. (Liv., Epit., 77. 


—Appian, Bell. Mithrad., 21.—Cic., Agrar., 2, 30.) 
—I]. Gallus, a Roman lawyer, who flourished about 
65 B.C. He was a pupil of Scevola’s, and was inti- 
mate with Cicero, having been a colleague of his in 
the questorship. Cicero represents him as a man of 
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acuteness, and of ready talent in replying to an oppo- 
nent, He wrote a treatise, “de dolo malo,” which 
Cicero eulogizes very highly ; another, “de postumorum 
institutione ;”’ a third, “de stipulatione,” &c. (Cic., 
Brut., 42.—Id., de Off., 3, 14, &e.)—ITI. Sabinus, a 
Roman lawyer, who flourished in the third century of 
ourera. His wisdom and acquirements gained for him 
the appellation of Cato. He was elected consul A.U.C. 
214, and again in 216. According to some, he was 
the father or brother of Aquilia Severa, the vestal vir- 
gin whom Heliogabalus compelled to become his wife. 
None of his works have reached us. _(Lamprid., Vit. 
Heliogab.—Cassiod., Chron.—Rutil., in Vit. Juris- 
cons.) 

AaguirontA, I. a city of Samnium, on the Volscian 
frontier, about 20 miles from Cominium, and the same 
distance from Bovianum. Its site is now occupied by 
the little town of Agnone, near the source of the Trig- 
no. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 229.)—II. An- 
other city of Samnium, in the territory of the Hirpini, 
nearly midway between Beneventum and Venusia. 
Its site corresponds to that of the modern Lacedogna. 
(Plhin., 3, 11.—Petol., p. 67.) 

Aquinum, I. a town of Cisalpine Gaul, south of Mu- 
tina, or Modena. (Plin., 3,15.) It is placed by Clu- 
verius at the modern Acguario.—lII. A city of Latium, 
on the Latin Way, a little beyond the place where the 
road crosses the Liris and Melfis. It is now Aquino. 
Both Strabo (237) and Silius Italius (8, 404) de- 
scribe it as a large city. Aquinum was the birthplace 
of Juvenal, as that poet himself informs us. (Sat., 3, 
318.) Here also was born the Emperor Pescennius 
Niger, and in modern times the celebrated Thomas 
Aquinas. The place was famous for its purple dye. 
(Horat., Ep., 10, 26.) 

Aaquitanta, a country of Gaul between the Garum- 
na or Garonne, and the Pyrenees. As it was less than 
either of the other two divisions of Gaul, Augustus ex- 
tended it to the Ligeris or Loire. (Vd. Gallia.) The 
Aquitani, according to Strabo (190), differed from the 
Gallic race both in physical constitution and in lan- 
guage. They resembled, he tells us, the Iberians ra- 
ther than the Gauls. According to Cesar, the Aqui- 
tani, besides a peculiar idiom of their own, had also 
peculiar institutions. Now, historical facts inform us 
that these institutions bore, for the most part, the Ibe- 
rian character; that the national attire was Iberian; 
that there were the strongest ties of amity and alliance 
between the Aquitanic and Iberian tribes. We find, 
then, an accordance between historical proofs and those 
deduced from an examination of languages, to warrant 
the belief that the Aquitani were of Iberian extraction. 
(Consult Thierry, Hust. des Gaul., vol. 1, p. xxiii., In- 
trod.—Id., vol. 2, p. 11, seqq.) 

Ara Luepunensis, an altar erected to Augustus, 
at the confluence of the Arar and Rhone, near the city 
of Lugdunum or Lyons, by sixty Gallic communities. 
Tt was reared after the tumult excited in Gaul by the 
proclaiming of the census had been quelled by Drusus. 
(Lw., Epit., 187.—Strab., 192.) The spot became 
famous under Caligula for the literary contests which 
took place there. A crowd of orators and poets flock- 
ed to the scene from the remotest quarters of the em- 
pire, notwithstanding the severity of the regulations 
which are said to have prevailed here. The vanquish- 
ed were compelled to bestow rewards upon the victors, 
and compose pieces in their praise ; while those whose 
productions showed least talent were obliged to efface 
their own writings with a sponge or with the tongue, 
or else, as an alternative, to submit to be scourged, and 
then cast into the neighbouring stream. . (Sueton., Ca- 
lig., 20.—Dio Cass., 54, 82.—Juv., Sat., 1,44.) "The 
spot was called by the writers of the middle ages At- 
tanacum, and is now the point of Annai. (Lemaire, 
ad Juv., |. c.) ak a ee 

ArasiA, a large country of Asia, forming a peninsu- 


‘over Yemen two thousand years. 
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la between the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. Its length, 
from the Cape of Babelmanded to the extreme angle 
on the Euphrates, is about 1800 British miles, and its 
mean breadth 800. The Arabians recognise for their 
ancestors Joktan, or Khatan, the son of Eber, and Ish- 
mael, the son of Abraham. Arabia was called by the 
inhabitants of Palestine, the Eastern, and by the Baby- 
lonians, the Western, country. Hence the Arabians 
were sometimes denominated Orientals, and some- 
times the people of the West. (2 Chron.,9, 14.— 
Jer.,3, 2.) The derivation, moreover, commonly as- 
signed to the term Arad is in accordance with this lat- 
ter idea, making it signify an inhabitant of the West, as 
Arabia lay to the west of Upper Asia. (Consult, how- 
ever, Wahl, Vorder und Mitiel Asien, vol. 1, p. 327, 
am not., where other explanations are given.)—The 
Arabs anciently denominated themselves, and do to 
this day, by either of these names. Megasthenes and 
Ptolemy divided the country into the Happy, Petrea, 
and the Deserted; an arrangement unknown, however, 
to the inhabitants of the east. Arabia Felix, or the 
Happy, derived this appellation from its rich produce. 
This tract is a peninsula, which is so bordered by the 
Red Sea (more properly called the Arabian Gulf), by 
the Mare Erythreum, and by the Persian Gulf, that it 
would be perfectly surrounded, were a line drawn from 
the inland extremity of the Persian Gulf to port Ailan 
or Blan, situate near the eastern extremity of the Red 
Sea. Arabia Petrea was so called, either from its 
stony character (7érpa, ‘‘a rock’’ or ‘‘stone’’), or, 
what is far more probable, from an ancient fortified em- 
porium, called Petra. It was bounded on the east 
by Arabia Deserta, on the west by Egypt and the Med- 
iterranean, on the south by the Red Sea, which here 
divides and runs north in two branches, and on the 
north by Palestine. Idumea, otherwise called Seir, 
is the northeastern part of Arabia Petrea. Arabia 
Deserta is that tract which has Arabia Felix on the 
south, Babylonia and the Euphrates on the east, the 
Euphrates and Syria on the north, and Gilead on the 
west. Instead, however, of the division just given, 
the more natural one is that which distinguishes the 
coast, covered with aloes, manna, myrrh, frankincense, 
indigo, nutmegs, and especially coffee, from the inte- 
rior, consisting of a desert of moving sand, with thorns 
and saline herbs. The climate is very various. Re- 
gions where it rains half the year alternate with others 
where dew supplies the place of rain for the whole sea- 
son. The greatest cold prevails on high places, and 
the most oppressive heat in the plains. Damp winds 
succeed to the dry simoom, which is as dangerous to 
life as the harmattan and khamseen in Africa. The 
soil consists of sandy deserts and the most fruitful 
fields. Wheat, millet, rice, kitchen vegetables, cof- 
fee (which grows on trees in Arabia, its home, and on 
bushes in America, the plants being kept low for the 
sake of gathering their fruit more easily), manna, su- 
gar-cane, cotton, tropical fruits, senna-leaves, gums, 
aloes, myrrh, tobacco, indigo, odorous woods, balsam, 
&c., are the rich products of Arabia. There are also 
precious stones, iron, and other metals (gold excepted, 
which the ancients, however, seem to have found pure 
in rivers and in the earth). The animals are mules, 
asses, camels, buffaloes, horned cattle, goats, noble 
horses, lions, hyenas, antelopes, foxes, apes, jerboas ; 
birds of all sorts, pelicans, ostriches, &c. ; esculent 
locusts, scorpions, &c.—The Arabians are still, as in 
the most ancient times, Nomades, of patriarchal sim- 
plicity. The older Arabian historians understand by 
Arabia only Yemen (Arabia Felix). Hedsjaz (the 
rocky) they regard as belonging partly to Egypt, part- 
ly to Syria; and the rest of the country they call the | 
Syrian Desert. ‘The princes (tobbaz) of this land were 
anciently entirely of the race of Khatan, to which 
belonged the family of the Homeyrites, who ruled 
The Arabians of 
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Yemen and a part of the desert of Arabia lived in 
cities, and practised agriculture: they had commerce 
also with the East Indies, Persia, Syria, and Abys- 
sinia. The rest of the population then, as now, led a 
wandering life in the deserts.—The religion of the Ara- 
bians, in the time of their ignorance (as they call the 
period before Mohammed), was, in general, adoration 
of the heavenly bodies, or Sabaism; varying much, 
however, in the different tribes, each of whom select- 
eda different constellation as the highest object of 
worship.—For a thousand years the Arabians manful- 
ly defended the freedom, faith, and manners of their 
fathers against all the attacks of the Hastern conquer- 
ors, protected by deserts and seas, as well as by their 
ownarms. Neither the Babylonian and Assyrian, nor 
the Egyptian and Persian kings, could bring them un- 
der their yoke. At last they were overcome by Alex- 
ander the Great; but immediately after his death, 
they took advantage of the disunion of his generals and 
successors to recover their independence. At this 
period the northern provinces of the country were bold 
enough to extend their dominion beyond the limits of 
Arabia. ‘The Arabian Nomades, especially in winter, 
made deep inroads into the fertile Irak or Chaldza. 
They finally conquered a portion of it, which is hence 
still called Zrak Araby. Thence the tribe of Hareth 
advanced into Syria, and settled in the country of Gas- 
san, whence they received the appellation of Gassan- 
ides. ‘Three centuries after Alexander, the Romans 
approached these limits. ‘The divided Arabians could 
not resist the Roman arms everywhere successfully ; 
their country, however, was not completely reduced to 
a province ; the northern princes, at least, maintaining 
a virtual independence of the emperors. ‘The old 
Homeyrites in Yemen, against whom an unsuccessful 
war was carried on in the time of Augustus, preserved 
their liberty. Their chief city, Saba, was destroyed 
by a flood. With the weakness of the Roman gov- 
ernment, the struggle for absolute independence in- 
creased, which a union of all the Arabian tribes would 
have easily gained; but, weakened and scattered as 
they were, they spent several centuries in this contest, 
during which the mountainous country of the interior 
(Nedschid) became the theatre of those chivalrous 
deeds so often sung by Arabian poets, till a man of 
extraordinary energy united them by communicating 
to them his own ardour, and union was followed by 
augmented force.—Christianity early found many ad- 
herents here, and there were even several bishops who 
acknowledged as their metropolis Bosro in Palestine, 
on the borders of Arabia. Yet the original worship 
of the stars could not be entirely abolished. The for- 
mer opposition of the Arabians to the despotism of 
Rome drew to them a multitude of heretics, who had 
been persecuted in the orthodox empire of the East, 
especially the Monophysites and the Nestorians, who 
were scattered through all the East ; and the religious 
enthusiasm of those exiles rekindled the flame of op- 
position. ‘The Jews also, after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, became very numerous in this country, and 
made many proselytes, particularly in Yemen. The 
last king of the Homeyrites (Hamjarites) was of the 
Jewish faith, and his persecutions of the Christians, 
A.D. 502, involved himin a war with the King of A&thi- 
opia, which cost him his life and his throne. 'To the 
indifference excited by so great a variety of sects is to 
be referred the quick success of Mohammed in es- 
tablishing a new religion. He raised the Arabians to 
importance in the history of the world, and with him 
begins a new epoch in the history of this people. 
(dahn’s Bibl. Archaol., p. 8, Upham’s transl.—Ency- 
clop. Americ., vol. 1, p. 316, seqq.). 

_ARaxicus sinus, that part or branch of the Mare 


Erythreum which interposes itself between Egypt and | D 


Arabia. It is now called the Red Sea. The meaning 
of this wae. appellation must be looked for, not in 
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any colour of its waters or sands, but in the name of 
Idumea (or the land of Edom), whose coasts this sea 
touches on the north. Edom, in the Hebrew tongue, 
signifies red, and was the name given to Esau for sell- 
ing his birthright for a mess of red pottage. This 
country, which his posterity possessed, was called after 
his name, and so was the sea which adjoined it. The 
Greeks, however, not understanding the reason of the 
appellation, translated what is in Hebrew the Sea of 
Edom, by épv6pa SaAacoa. Thence comes the Latin 
form Mare rubrum, and the modern name Red Sea. 
It is otherwise called Golfo di Mecca. (Compare 
Well’s Sacred Geogr., No. 160.—Calmet’s Dict., vol. 
5, p. 63, Eng. transl.— Bahr, ad Cles., p. 359.) The 
shores of this gulf consist principally of limestone 
rocks. The bottom is covered with a carpet of green- 
ish coral, and, in calm weather, when it comes into 
view, is not unlike a series of verdant submarine for- 
ests and meadows. The coral, however, is inferior in 
quality to that of the Mediterranean. (Plin., 32, 2.) 
The beautiful fucd attracted the admiration of antiquity 
(Artemid., ap. Strab., 766), and procured for the Arabi- 
an Gulf in Hebrew the name of Bahr Sooph,i. e., “ the 
sea of alge.” (Malte-Brun, 2,84, Brussels ed.) 

Arasius, ArAsis, or Arsis, a river of Gedrosia, 
near its eastern boundary, running into the Indian 
Ocean, now the Araba or Il-Mend. (Arrian, 6, 21.) 

Aracca and Argcca, a city of Susiana, east of the 
Tigris, now Wasit. It has attracted the attention of 
the learned by reason of the affinity of its name with 
that of Erech, mentioned in the Old Testament among 
the cities constructed by Nimrod. (Ammian. Mar- 
cell., 23, 21.—Bochart, Geogr. Sacr., col. 236.—Mi- 
chaelis, Spicileg., vol. 1, p. 220, seqq.) 

Aracunzsus Mons, a chain of mountains in Argolis, 
running along the upper coast in a southeastern direc- 
tion. In the time of Inachus it was called Sapyselaton. 
(Pausan., 2, 25.—Compare Siebelis, ad loc.) Hesy- 
chius reports that it also bore the name of Hysselinus 
(s. v. ‘YooéAcvov.—Compare Steph. Byz., s. v. ’Apax- 
vaiov). Mount Arachnus is mentioned by Auschylus 
(Agam., 299) as the last station of the telegraphic fire 
by which the news of the capture of Troy was trans- 
mitted to Mycenez. The modern name is Sophico, 
according to the latest maps. Part of this chain, com- 
municating with the mountains of Nemea and Phlius, 
bore the name of Celossa, (Strabo, 382.—Cramer’s 
Ancient Greece, vol. 3, p. 282.) 

ARACHNE, a Mzonian maiden, who was so proud of 
her skill in weaving and embroidering, in which arts 
Minerva had instructed her, that she ventured to deny 
her obligations to the goddess, and even challenged 
her to a trial of skill. Minerva, assuming the form of 
an old woman, warned her to desist from her boasting ; 
but, when she found that her admonitions were vain, 
she resumed her proper form, and accepted the chal- 
lenge. The skill of Arachne was such, and the subjects 
she chose (the love-transformations of the gods) were 
so offensive to Minerva, that she struck her several 
times in the forehead with the shuttle. The high- 
spirited maiden, unable to endure this affront, hung 
herself, and the goddess, relenting, changed her into a 
spider (dpaéyvn).—The name of this insect, most prob- 
ably, gave rise to the fable, though the story itself would 
seem to be of Oriental origin, the art of embroidering 
having come into Western Asia from Babylonia and 
the countries adjacent. (Ovid, 6, 1, segq.—Keight- 
ley’'s Mythology, p. 122.—Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 2, 
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* ARacuosia, a province of the Persian empire, lying 
to the west of the river Indus, and north of Gedrosia. 
The Greek writers usually call the inhabitants Ara- 
choti ('Apaywrot), sometimes Arachdle (‘Apayorat. 
ion. Perieg., 1096). Arachosia was of consider- 
able importance as a frontier province, and had al- 
ways, therefore, a satrap or governor of its own, both 
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before and after the time of Alexander. Through this 
country, moreover, lay the nearest and safest route to 
India. Syburtius, the Greek governor after Alexan- 
der’s death, cultivated friendly relations with the Indian 
monarch Sandrocottus, and Megasthenes was often 
sent by him to the court of the latter. (Arrian, 5, 6.) 
The ancient Arachosia answers to the modern <Aro- 
khage. (Mannert, 5, pt. 2, p. 76.) 

Aracnora and Aracuom!, the inhabitants of Ara- 
chosia. (Vid. Arachosia.) They are styled Avvoy- 
Aavvot, from their linen attire. (Dionys. Perieg., 
1096.—Compare Eustath., ad loc.—Arrian, 3, 23.) 

Aracnorus, I. or Arachosia, the chief city of Ara- 
chosia, called also Cophe (Kw@7), and said to have 
been built by Semiramis. It did not lie, as some re- 
mark, on the river Arachotus, but a considerable dis- 
tance east of it, on a road leading in a northern direction 
towards the modern Candahar. (Mannert, 5, pt. 2, p. 
80.)—II. A river of Arachosia, rising in the hills 
northeast of the modern Gazni, and losing itself in a 
marsh about four miles to the south of Candahar. Its 
modern name, according to Wahl, is Naodah. D’An- 
ville, however, makes it Kare. (Ised., Charac. ap. 
Geogr. Gr. Min., vol, 2, p. 8.—Plin., 6, 23.) 

Aracutuus, AR&THUs, or ARBTHON, a river of Epi- 
rus, flowing from that part of the chain of Pindus which 
belonged to the ancient Tymphei, and running by 
Ambracia into the Ambracian Gulf. Lycophron (v. 
409), who calls it Arethus ("Apac6oc), speaks of it as 
the boundary of Greece on this side. Ambracia, 
therefore, being always accounted a city of Greece 
Proper, must have stood on its left bank. We cannot, 
therefore, admit, with Pouqueville, that this city occu- 
pied the site of Regous, since that ruined fortress is 
situated on the right bank of the Luro river, which 
that writer considers to be the Arachthus. That the 
Arachthus is a considerable stream, may be inferred 
from Livy, who relates (43, 21) that Perseus, king of 
Macedon, was detained on its banks by high floods, on 
his way to Acarmania. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 151, segq.) 

Araoyntuus, I. a chain of mountains m tolia, 
runfing in a southeasterly direction from the Achelous 
to the Evenus. Its present name is Mount Zzgos. 
Pliny (4, 1) and other writers, with less propriety, as- 
eribe Aracynthus to Acarnania.—ITI. A mountain of 
Beotia, sacred to Minerva, whence this goddess re- 
ceived the appellation of Aracynthia. (Rzan., ap. 
Steph. Byz., s. v. "ApdxvyGoc.) It was situate not 
far from ‘Thebes. 

Arious, I. a city on an island of the same name, 
on the coast of Phenicia. According to Strabo, it 
was founded by a band of exiles from Sidon. The 
island on which it stood was a mere rock, not quite 
seven stadia in circumference ; and hence, as the pop- 
ulation of the city increased, they were compelled to 
erect edifices many stories in height, to make amends for 
the limited area of the place. ‘The position of Aradus 
was well adapted for commerce. ‘The modern name 
of the island is Ruad, according to Pococke (vol. 2, p, 
294), and traces still remain of the cisterns anciently 
cut in the rock to hold the rain-water for the use of 
the inhabitants. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 
398, seqqg.)—II. An island, according to some, on the 
coast of Arabia, in the Persian Gulf. It is supposed 
to mark, in part, the original settlements of the Pho- 
nicians previous to their establishing themselves on 
the coast of the Mediterranean. Much doubt exists, 
however, with regard to the accuracy of this statement; 
and ene inkate whe thinks that the name Ara- 
dus, as designating an island in this quarter, is indebt- 
ed for its existence nbc lees ot theory alone. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 154.—Compare, 
however, Michaélis, Spicileg., vol. 1, p. 166, seqq., 
‘and vid. Pheenicia.) wits 05 : , 
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Arm® Puitmnorum. Vid, Phileni. 

Arak, a very slow, smooth-running river of Gaul. 
It rises near Mons Vogesus, and, after a southern 
course, falls into the Rhodanus at Lugdunum. (Ces., 
B. G., 1, 12.—Plin., 3,4.) Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who flourished towards the close of the fourth century 
of our era, first calls the Arar by the name of Saucona, 
speaking of this latter as a common appellation on the 
part of the inhabitants in that quarter, ‘‘ Ararim, quem 
Sauconam appellant” (15,11). Gregory of Tours, at 
a later period, styles it Saugona; and from this comes 
the modern French appellation Saéne. (Compare Le- 
mawre, Index Geogr., ad Ces. Comm., p. 190.) 

Araria, a festival celebrated at Sicyon, upon the 
birthday of Aratus, and in memory of that distinguish- 
ed patriot. (Plut., Vit. Arat., 53.) 

Arirus, I.a Greek poet, born at Soli (Pompeiopo- 
lis) in Cilicia. He flourished about 270 B.C., was 
a favourite of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and a firm friend 
to Antigonus Gonatas, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
He was also a contemporary of ‘Theocritus, who makes 
mention of him in the sixth and seventh Idyls, and 
was on very friendly terms with him. At the instance 
of Antigonus, Aratus composed an astronomical poem, 
entitled Savoueva, “ Appearances,” and treating of 
the heavenly bodies, their names, movements, &c. 
The materials for this production he is said to have 
principally derived from the works of Hudoxus of Cni- 
dus, who wrote two treatises on the celestial bodies 
and phenomena, one entitled "Evorrpov, or “ the Mir- 
ror,” and the other ®awdueva. (Buhle, de Arat. 
Script. Comment., p. 466.) What other writers he 
followed besides Eudoxus, cannot now be ascertained. 
Salmasius, indeed, insists that he did not follow Eu- 
doxus at all, but Phainus or Meton (Salm., ad Solin., 
p- 822); this opmion, however, is refuted by Petavius. 
(Doctr. Temp., 6, 9.) Aratus was the author also of 
another poem, entitled Avoonusia, or ‘‘ Signs from 
Jove,” the materials for which he borrowed from He- 
siod, the meteorological writings of Aristotle, and The- 
ophrastus on the signs of the winds. Some of the an- 
cients, and several of the moderns, too, have united 
the ®avvoueva and Acoonueta into one poem, probably 
because, m the latter, he draws his signs indicative of 
changes in the atmosphere from the relative positions 
of the sun, moon, and constellations of the zodiac as 
regards the earth. ‘They are, however, distinct pro- 
ductions, and are regarded as such by the best ancient 
and modern authorities. (Schol. ad Diosem. init.— 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac., 1086.—Vitruv., 9, 7.— 
Buhle, ibid., p. 462.)—In the two poems just refer- 
red to, Aratus gives us, in correct and rather elegant 
verse, a general view of what was then known of the 
heavens, with their signs, appearances, &c., although it 
is evident, both from ancient authority as well as from 
the poem itself, that he was not a professed astrono- 
mer, or even very accurately acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of the science. (Cic., de Orat., 1, 16.—Buhle, 
p- 467.) Ovid passes a high eulogium on Aratus, 
“‘cum sole et luna semper Aratus erit” (Amor., 1, 15); 
but this exaggerated compliment, and the admiration 
of Ovid, were very probably owing to the circumstance 
of no other poet’s having taken the astronomic sphere 
for his theme prior to Aratus. (Buhle, p.471.) The 
truth is, the subject matter of both poems is far from 
being congenial to poetry, as is well remarked by Quin- 
tilian, who adds of Aratus himself, “sufficit tamen 
operi, cui se parem credidit (10,1, 55). As one proof 
of the consideration which Aratus enjoyed, we may 
cite the monument which his compatriots erected to 
his memory, and which became famous by reason of a 
physical phenomena that Mela mentions. (“‘Juztain - 
parvo tumulo Arati poeta monumentum, ideo referen- 
dum quia, ignotum quam ob causam, jacta in id saxa 
dissilant,” 1, 13.) Aratus, moreover, is the writer 
to whom St. Paul refers in his speech aie the Are- 
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opagus (Acts, 17, 28), a circumstance which entitled 
the poet to great favour among the fathers of the 
church, although it is evident that the Apostle makes 
no allusion to his poetic merit. M. Delambre re- 
marks, in speaking of Aratus, that he “has transmitted 
to us almost all that Greece at that time knew of the 
heavens, or, at least, all that could be put into verse. 
The perusal of Autolycus or Euclid gives more infor- 
mation on the subject to him who wishes to become 
an astronomer. ‘I'heir notions are more precise and 
more geometrical. ‘The principal merit of Aratus is 
the description he has left us of the constellations ; 
and yet, even with this description to aid us, one 
would be much puzzled to construct a celestial chart 
or globe.” (Delambre, Hist. de l’Astronome An- 
cienne, vol. 1, p. 74.) —The two poems of Aratus were 
thrice translated into Latin verse, first by Cicero, sec- 
ondly by Germanicus, of the line of the Casars, and 
thirdly by Avienus. Cicero’s translation is lost, with 
the exception of some fragments. ‘The translation, or, 
rather, imitation of the Phenomena by Germanicus, 
and his commencement of the Diosemea, as well as 
the version of Avienus, remain to us. Virgil, also, in 
his Georgics, is under many obligations to our poet. 
Although Aratus has been accused of possessing but 
a slight acquaintance with the subject on which he 
treats, still a number of mathematicians united them- 
selves with the grammarians in commenting on his 
work. Many of these commentaries are lost : we still 
have, however, four remaining ; one by Hipparchus of 
Nicwa, another by Achilles Tatius; the other two are 
anonymous, for those are in error who attribute one of 
them to Eratosthenes. Aratus wrote many other 
works, which have not come down tous. They treat- 
ed of physical, astronomical, grammatical, critical, 
and poetic themes, and a list of them is given by one 
of his editors, Buble (vol. 2, p. 455, seqq.).—The best 
editions of this poet are, that of Buhle, Lips., 1793- 
1801, 2 vols. 8vo, and that of Matthia, Francof., 
1817-1818. We have also a German version by J. 
H. Voss, Heidelb., 1824, published with the Greek 
text and illustrations.—II. A celebrated Grecian pa- 
triot, born at Sicyon, B.C. 273. When he was but 
seven years of age, his father Clinias, who held the 
government of Sicyon, was assassinated by Abantidas, 
who succeeded in making himself absolute. Aratus 
took refuge in Argos, where he was concealed by the 
friends of the family, and where he devoted himself 
with great success to physical exercises, gaining 
the prize in the five exercises of the pentathlum. 
After some revolutions and changes of rulers at Sicy- 
on, the government came into the hands of Nicocles, 
when Aratus, then hardly twenty years of age, formed 
the project of freeing his country, and, having assem- 
bled some exiles, surprised the city of Sicyon. The 
tyrant having fled, Aratus gave liberty to his fellow- 
citizens, and induced them to join the Achwan league, 
still as yet feeble, and only in the twenty-fourth year 
of its existence. The return of the exiles, however, 
occasioned much trouble at Sicyon; those who had 
purchased their property refused to restore it, and Ara- 
tus was compelled to have recourse to Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, to whom he had rendered some services, 
and who gave him 150 talents, with which he indem- 
nified the new possessors, and restored their property 
to his fellow-exiles. Being chosen, for the second 
time, Pretor of the Achwans, 244 B.C., he seized by 
surprise on the citadel of Corinth, which Antigonus 
had guarded with great care as one of the keys of the 
Peloponnesus, and prevailed upon the Corinthians to 
join the confederacy. Similar success attended his 
efforts in other quarters, and many of the most impor- 
tant states and cities of southern Greece became 
through his means members of the league. Some time 
after, the Btolians, jealous of the prosperity of the 
Achwans, i reckoning on the aid of Antigonus, the 
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guardian of Philip, formed an alliance with the Lace- 
demonians, the natural enemies of the Achwan league. 
Aratus marched to the aid of those cities of Arcadia 
which belonged to the confederacy, and which were 
menaced by Cleomenes, king of Sparta; but he was 
defeated in three successive engagements, and found 
himself obliged to have recourse to Antigonus. In 
order to induce this prince to lend aid, he surrendered 
to him, on his expressly requiring it, the citadel of Cor- 
inth; and Antigonus, on having come with an army, 
was appointed generalissimo of the Achzan troops. 
Plutarch pretends that Cleomenes had offered peace to 
the Acheans, on condition of being appointed com- 
mander of their forces, and that Aratus opposed him 
through jealousy ; and he even reproaches him for pre- 
ferring a barbarian to a descendant of Hercules. But 
the truth was, Aratus could not hesitate between An- 
tigonus, a humane prince, and a religious observer of 
his oaths, and Cleomenes, who had now become a 
tyrant over his own country, to which he wished to 
make all the Peloponnesus subject. ‘The aid of An- 
tigonus changed entirely the aspect of affairs; and this 
prince having eventually entered into Laconia, com- 
pelled Cleomenes, after a defeat at Sellasia, to flee 
from the country, took Sparta, and restored to it the 
laws which Cleomenes had abrogated. Antigonus 
always showed great consideration for Aratus, and 
governed himself by his counsels in what related to the 
affairs of Greece. Philip, his nephew and successor, 
did the same during the early part of his reign; but in 
process of time a less friendly feeling arose between 
the latter and Aratus, as the evil qualities of Philip 
began to display themselves, and the Grecian patriot 
eventually fell a victim to the unprincipled monarch, 
who had caused a slow poison to be given to him. 
Some time before his death, Aratus was observed by 
one of his friends to spit blood, and, when the Jatter 
expressed his surprise at this, he merely exclaimed, 
“ Such, Cephalon, are the fruits of royal friendship !”? 
He was buried with distinguished honours by his 
countrymen, and a festival, called Aratea, was celebra- 
ted every year in memory of him. Aratus wrote Me- 
moirs, now lost, which Polybius cites with eulogiums. 
His character may be summed up in a few words. 
He was a pure and ardent patriot, and, in addition to 
this, a statesman of no small degree of merit, but not 
very conspicuous for military abilities. Aratus died 
in the 62d year of his age, B.C. 213. (Plut., Vit. 
Arat.)—III. A son of the preceding, nearly of the 
same age with Philip, king of Macedonia. He was on 
intimate terms with this monarch, a circumstance, how- 
ever, which did not prevent the latter from adminis- 
tering a potion, that threw him into a deplorable state 
of idiocy, so that his friends regarded his death, which 
occurred in the flower of his age, as a blessing rather 
than a misfortune. (Plut., Vit. Arat. ult.) 

Aravusio, the chief city of the Cavares, in Gallia 
Narbonensis, to the north of Avenio. It is now Or- 
ange, in the department of Vaucluse. In the vicinity 
are some remains of a triumphal arch, erected in com- 
memoration of the victory of Marius over the Cimbri 
and Teutones. (Plin., 3, 4.) 

Araxes, I. a river of Armenia Major, issuing from 
Mons Abus, on the side opposite to that whence the 
southern arm of the Euphrates flows. It runs east 
until it meets the mountains which separate Armenia 
from northern Media, when it turns to the north, and, 
after receiving the Cyrus, falls into the Caspian Sea. 
It is now the Arras. (Plin., 6, 9.—Strab., 363.— 
Piol., 5, 13.)—II. Another in Persia, running by Per- 
sepolis, and falling into the Medus, now Bend- Emir. 
—Xenophon calls the Chaboras by the name of Araxes 
(vid. Chaboras), and gives the name of Phasis to thi 
Armenian Araxes. (Xen., Anab., 1, 4, 19.—C 
the Index Nom. to the edition of Zeune, and 
marks of Kruger, ad Xen., Anab., 4, 6, 4. 
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river of Upper Asia, mentioned by Herodotus (1, 202), 
and supposed by the most recent inquirers into this 
subject to be the same with the moder Volga. 
(Baehr, ad Herod., 1. c—Compare the remarks of the 
same editor, in the note to the Index Rerum, vol. 4, 
p. 454, seqg.)—The name Araxes appears to have 
been originally an appellative term for a river, in the 
earlier language of the Hast, and hence we find it ap- 
plied to several streams in ancient Oriental geography. 
(Compare Heeren, Ideen, vol. 1, p. 55.—Ratter, Lird- 
kunde, vol. 2, p. 658.) 

Arpicrs, a Median officer, who conspired with 
Belesis, the most distinguished member of the Chal- 
dzan sacerdotal college, against Sardanapalus, king of 
Assyria. After several reverses, he finally succeeded 
in his object, defeated Sardanapalus near Nineveh, 
took this city, and reigned in it for the space of twen- 
ty-eight years. With him commenced a dynasty of 
eight kings, of whom Aspadas or Astyages was the 
last. The empire which Arbaces founded was a fed- 
erative one, composed of several sovereignties which 
had arisen from the ruins of the Assyrian monarchy. 
The kingly power, though hereditary, was not abso- 
lute, the monarch not having the power to change any 
of the laws enacted by the confederate princes. Chro- 
nologists are not agreed as to the period of the revolt 
of Arbaces. Most place it under or about the archon- 
ship of Ariphron, the 9th perpetual archon of Athens ; 
but they differ again about the precise period of this 
archonship, some assigning it to 917 B.C., others to 
898 B.C. (Diod. Sic., 2, 24.—Vell., Paterc., 1, 6. 
—Justin, 1, 1.—Petav., Doctr. Temp., 1. 9.) 

ARBELA, a city of Assyria, in the province of Adi- 
abene, east of Ninus, near the Zabata, or Zab. On 
the opposite side of this river, near Isdil, was fought 
the decisive battle of Arbela, between Alexander and 
Darius, October 2, B.C. 331. The field of battle was 
the plain of Gaugamela. The latter, however, being 
an obscure place, this conflict was named after Arbela. 
(Strabo, 399.—Diod. Sic., 17, 53.—Arrian, 3, 6.) 

ARBUSCULA, an actress on the Roman stage, who, 
being hissed, on one occasion, by the lower orders of 
the people, observed, with great spirit, that she cared 
nothing for the rabble, as long as she pleased the more 
enlightened part of her audience among the equestrian 
ranks. (Horat., Serm., LelOsa7i7e) 

Arcanpia, a country in the centre of the Peloponne- 
sus, and, next to Laconia, the largest of its six prov: 
inces. It was a mountainous region, and contained 
the sources of most of the considerable rivers which 
flow into the seas surrounding the Peloponnesus. 
From its elevated situation, and the broken face of 

- the country, intersected by small streams, it had a cold 
and fogsy climate during some seasons ; in the plain 
of Argos, only one day’s journey from the centre of 
Arcadia, the sun shines and the violets bloom, while 
snow is on the hills of Arcadia, and in the plain of 
Mantinea and Tegea. The most fertile part was to- 
wards the south, where the country sloped off, and 
contained many fruitful vales and numerous streams. 
This account of the land may serve in some degree to 
explain the character which the Arcadians had among 
the ancient Greeks : some of those who now occupy 
this district seem to be as rude as many of the former 
possessors. Their country is better adapted to pas- 
turage than cultivation, and the Arcadians, who were 
scarcely a genuine Greek race, continued their pastoral 
habits and retained their rude manners amid their na- 
tive mountains. To their pastoral mode of life may 
be ascribed their attachment to music ; and hence also 
the worship of Pan as the tutelary deity of Arcadia. 
Nature, observes a modern writer, has destined this 
country for herdsmen. 'The pastures and meadows in 
summer are always green and unscorched ; for the 
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| Arcadians, in some measure, resemble the inhabitants 


of the Alps. They possessed a love of freedom and a 
love of money ; for wherever there was money, you 
might see Arcadian hirelings. But it is chiefly the 
western part of Arcadia (where Pan invented the 
shepherd’s flute) which deserves the name of a pasto- 
ral country. Innumerable brooks, one more delightful 
than the other, sometimes rushing impetuously, and 
sometimes gently murmuring, pour themselves down 
the mountains. Vegetation is rich and magnificent ; 
everywhere freshness and coolness are found. One 
flock of sheep here succeeds another, till the wild 
Taygetus is approached, where numerous herds of 
goats are also seen. (Bartholdy, Bruchstiicke zu 
nahern Kenntaiss Griechenlands, p. 239, seqg.) The 
inhabitants of Arcadia, devoted to the pastoral life, 
preferred, therefore, for a long time, to dwell in the 
open country rather than in the cities ; and when some 
of these, particularly Tegea and Mantinea, became 
considerable, the contests between them destroyed 
the peace and liberties of the people. The shepherd- 
life among the Greeks, although much ornamented by 
the poets, betrays its origin in this, that it arose among 
a people who did not wander like the Nomades, but 
were in possession of stationary dwellings.—The most 
ancient name of Arcadia was Drymotis (the woody 
region), from dpc, ‘a tree.” The Arcadians them- 
selves carried their origin very far back, and gave 
their nation the name of Proselenz (before the moon). 
They seem to have derived the first rudiments of civil- 
ization, if not their origin itself, from the Pelasgi; and 
hence the tradition that a king, named Pelasgus, 
taught them to build huts, and clothe themselves with 
the skins of animals. Arcas, a descendant of this same 
Pelasgus, taught them the art of baking bread, and of 
weaving. From this second benefactor the people 
and their country were respectively called Arcades 
and Arcadia. A republican form of government arose 
subsequently, after the first Messenian war, Aristoc- 
rates II. having been stoned to death by the Arca- 
dians for his treachery towards the Messenians. Ar- 
cadia eventually attached itself to the Achean league, 
and fell under the Roman power.—It is commonly 
believed that a colony of Arcadians settled in Italy in 
very early times. ‘This, however, is a mere fable, and 
is contradicted by the inland nature of the country, 
and by the Arcadians never having been a maritime 
people. (Vid. Pelasgi and Italy, and also Evander.— 
Polyb., 4, 20.—Diod. Sic., 4, 34.—Thucyd., 7, 57. 
—Plin., 4, 5.—Apollod., 2, 1.—Pausan., 8, 4.) 
Arcanivs, eldest son of Theodosius the Great, suc- 
ceeded his father A.D. 395, who, at his death, divided 
the empire between his two sons, giving Arcadius the 
eastern, and Honorius the westerndivision. Arcadius 
was only eighteen years of age when he ascended the 
throne, and he only occupied it to become the vile 
slave of the ambitious, who each in turn distracted the 
state by their perfidies, their quarrels, and their con- 
nivance with the Goths, Huns, and Vandals, to whom 
they surrendered the provinces and treasures of the 
empire. The history of Arcadius, in fact, is that of 
one, whose weakness and vices made him subservient 
to, and excited the audacity of, a Rufinus, who, char- 
ged by Theodosius with the guidance of the young 
monarch, wished to give him his daughter in marriage, 
and become his colleague in the empire, and who, dis- 
appointed in his ambitious schemes, invited the Huns 
and Goths into Asia and Greece: a Eutropius, a vile 
eunuch, who attained to the influence ofa Rufinus, 
after the tragical death of the latter, and, still more 
unprincipled, succeeded by his violent conduct in de- 
grading and discouraging the people: a Gainas, a gen- 
eral who ravaged instead of defending the empire, but 
who contributed nevertheless to the ruin of Eutropius : 
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cuted the virtuous Chrysostom, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. Arcadius was in succession the tool of all 
these designing individuals. He saw, with equal in- 
difference, Alaric ravaging his territories, his subjects 
groaning under oppression, the succours brought him 
by Stilicho, general of Honorius, rendered of no avail 
by the perfidy of his own ministers, the best citizens 
falling by his proscriptions, and, finally, Arianism des- 
olating the religion which Chrysostom in vain attempt- 
ed to defend. Such was the reign of this prince, 
which lasted for fourteen years. He died A.D. 408, 
at the age of thirty-one. Nature had given him an 
exterior corresponding to his character ; a small, ill- 
made, disagreeable person, an air of imbecility, a lazy 
enunciation, everything, in fact, announcing the weak- 
est and most cowardly of emperors. He had by his 
wife Eudoxia a son named Theodosius, who succeed- 
ed him as the second of that name. (Socrat., Hist. 
Eceles., 5.—Cassiod., Chron., &c.) 

Arcas, a son of Jupiter and Callisto. (Vad. Cal- 
listo.) The fabulous legend relative to him and his 
mother is given by the ancient writers with great dif- 
ference in the circumstances. According to the most 
common account, Jupiter changed Callisto into a bear, 
to screen her from the jealousy of Juno, and Arcas 
her son was separated from her and reared among 
men. When grown up, he chanced to meet his moth- 
er in the woods, in her transformed state, and was on 
the point of slaughtering her, but Jupiter interfered, 
and translated both the parent and son to the skies. 
Arcas, previously to this, had succeeded Nyctimus in 
the government of Arcadia, the land receiving this 
name first from him. He was the friend of Triptole- 
mus, who taught him agriculture, which he introduced 
among his subjects. He also showed them how to 
manufacture wool, an art which he had learned from 
Aristeus. (Apollod., 3,8.—Ov., Met., 2, 401, seqq.) 

Arcg, a city of Pheenicia, north of Tripolis, and 
south of Antaradus. It was the birthplace of Alexan- 
der Severus, the Roman emperor. (Lamprid., Vit. 
Alex., c. 5.—Plin., 5, 18.) The name is sometimes 
given as Arce. (Socrat., Hist. Eccles., 7, 36.) 

Axcesiiiuvs, I. son of Battus, king of Cyrene, was 
driven from his kingdom in a sedition, and died B.C. 
575. The second of that name died B.C. 550. 
(Polyen., 8, 41.—Herodot., 4, 159.)—II. A philoso- 
pher, born at Pitane, in Afolis, and the founder of 
what was termed the Middle Academy. The period 
of his birth is usually given as 316 B.C., while ac- 
cording to Apollodorus, as cited by Diogenes Laertius 
(4, 45), he flourished about B.C. 299. If these num- 
bers are accurate, he must have had an early reputa- 
tion, as he would at the latter date have been only 
seventeen years of age. ‘There is therefore some er- 
ror here in the remark of Apollodorus. (Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellenict, vol. 1, p. 179, and 367, not.) Arces- 
ilaus at first applied himself to rhetoric, but subse- 
quently passed to the study of philosophy, in which 
he had for teachers, first Theophrastus, then Crantor 
the Academician, and probably also Polemo. (Diog. 
Laert., 4, 24, 29.—Cic., Acad. 9.) The state- 
ment of Numenius (ap. Eus., Pr, Ev., 14, 5), that 
Arcesilaus was the disciple of Polemo at the same 
time with Zeno, appears to be ill-grounded, and to in- 
volve great chronological difficulties. It is very prob- 
‘ably a mere fiction, designed to suggest some outward 
motive for the controversial relation of the Porch and 
the Academy.—Besides the instructers above named, 
Arcesilaus is also said to have diligently attended the 
lectures of the Eretrian Menedamus, the Megarian 
Diodorus, and the sceptic Pyrrho. His love for the 
philosophemes of these individuals has been referred 
to as the source of his scepticism, and his skill in re- 
futing philosophical principles. At the same time, it 
is on all hands admitted that, of philosophers, Plato 
was his favourite. He seems to have been sincerely 
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of opinion, that his view of things did not differ from 
the true spirit of the Platonic doctrine ; nay, more, that 
it was perfectly in agreement with those older philoso- 
phemes, from which, according to the opinion of many, 
Plato had drawn his own doctrines, namely, those 
of Socrates, Parmenides, and Heraclitus.—Upon the 
death of Crantor, the school in the Academy was 
tarnsferred by a certain Socratides to Arcesilaus, who 
here introduced the old Socratic method of teaching 
in dialogues, although it was rather a corruption than 
an imitation of the genuine Socratic mode. Arcesi- 
laus does not appear to have committed his opinions 
to writing, at least the ancients were not acquainted 
with any work which could confidently be ascribed to 
him. Now, as his disciple Lacydes also abstained 
from writing, the ancients themselves appear to have 
derived their knowledge of his opinions only from the 
works of his opponents, of whom Chrysippus was the 
most eminent. Such a source must naturally be both 
defective and uncertain, and accordingly we have little 
that we can confidently advance with respect to his 
doctrine. According to these statements, the results 
of his opinions would be a perfect scepticism, expressed 
in the formula that he knew nothing, not even that 
which Socrates had ever maintained that he knew, 
namely, his own ignorance. (Cuzc., Acad., 1, 12.) 
This expression of his opinion implicitly ascribes to 
Arcesilaus a full consciousness that he differed im a 
most important point from the doctrine of Socrates 
and Plato. But, as the ancients do not appear to have 
ascribed any such conviction to Arcesilaus, it seems 
to be a more probable opinion, which imputes to him 
a desire to restore the genuine Platonic dogma, and 
to purify it from all those precise and positive deter- 
minations which his successors had appended to it. 
Indeed, one statement expressly declares, that the sub- 
ject of his lecture to his most accomplished scholars 
was the doctrine of Plato (Cic., J. c.); and he would 
therefore appear to have adopted this formula with a 
view to meet more easily the objections of the dog- 
matists. Now if we thus attach Arcesilaus to Plato, 
we must suppose him to have been in the same case 
with many others, and unable to discover in the wri- 
tings of Plato any fixed and determinate principles of 
science. ‘The ambiguous manner in which almost 
every view is therein advanced, and the results of one 
investigation admitted only conditionally to other 
inquiries, may perhaps have led him to regard the 
speculations of Plato in the light of mere shrewd and 
intelligent conjectures. Accordingly, we are told, that 
Arcesilaus denied the certainty, not only of intellec- 
tual, but also of sensuous knowledge. (Cu., de Orat., 
3,18.) For his attack upon the former, Plato would 
furnish him with weapons enough ; and it is against it 
principally that his attacks were directed, for the Stoics 
were his chief opponents.—The true distinction be- 
tween the Sceptics and the members of the Middle 
Academy, at its first formation by Arcesilaus, appears 
to have been this. ‘The former made the end of life to 
be the attainment of a perfect equanimity, and derived 
the difference between good and bad, as presented by 
the phenomena of life, from conversion, and not from 
nature. The Academicians, on the other hand, taught, 
as a general rule, that, in the pursuit of good and the 
avoidance of evil, men must be guided by probabilities. 
They admitted that the sage, without absolutely mor- 
tifying his sensual desires, will live like any other in 
obedience to the general estimate of good and evil, but 
with this simple difference, that he does not believe 
that he is regulating his life by any certain and stable 
principles of science. It is on this account that we do 
not meet with any statements concerning the strange- 
ness of their habits of life, like to those about Pyrrho ; 
on the contrary, Arcesilaus is usually depicted as a 
man who, in the intercourse of life, observed all its 
decencies and proprieties, and was somewhat disposed 
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to that splendour and luxury which the prevailing 
views of morality allowed and sanctioned. His 
doubts, therefore, as to the possibility of arriving at a 
knowledge of the truth, may probably have had no 
higher source than a high idea of science, derived 
perhaps from his study of Plato’s works, and compared 
with which all human thought may have appeared at 
best but a probable conjecture.—Arcesilaus continued 
to flourish as late as the 134th Olympiad, B.C. 244. 
(Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. 1, p. 179.—Rutter’s 
History of Philosophy, vol. 3, p. 600, segq.)—IIl. A 
painter of Paros, acquainted, according to Pliny, with 
the art of enamelling, some time before Aristides, to 
whom the invention is commonly assigned. He ap- 
pears to have been contemporary with Polygnotus. 
(Plin., 35, 11.—Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.)—IV. A 
painter, subsequent to the preceding, and who appears 
to have flourished about the 128th Olympiad, B.C. 
268. (Plin., 35, 11.—Sullig, Dict. Art., s. v.)—V. 
A sculptor of the first century before our era. His 
country is uncertain. (Plin., 35, 12.—Id., 36, 5.) 
Arcuetaus, I. a king of Sparta, of the line of the 
Agide, who reigned conjointly with Charilaus. Du- 
ring this reign Lycurgus promulgated his code of laws. 
(Pausan., 3, 2.)—II. A king of Macedonia, natural son 
of Perdiccas, who ascended the throne, after making 
away with all the lawful claimants to it, about 413 
B.C. He proved a very able monarch. Under his sway 
Macedonia flourished, literature and the arts were pat- 
ronised, and learned men and. artists were invited to 
his court. Euripides and Agatho, the two tragic poets, 
spent the latter part of their days there, and the paint- 
er Zeuxis received seven talents (about 8000 dollars) 
for adorning with his pencil the royal palace. The cele- 
brated philosopher Socrates was also invited to come and 
reside with the monarch, but declined. Archelaus died 
after a reign of about 14 years. Diodorus Siculus 
makes him to have lost his life by an accidental wound 
received in hunting, but Aristotle states that he fell 
bya conspiracy. (Drod. Sic., 13, 49.—Id., 14, 37.— 
Aristot., Polit., 5, 10—Compare the remarks of Wes- 
seling, ad Diod., 14, 37.)—III. Son of Amyntas, king 
of Macedonia. He was put to death by his half-broth- 
er Philip, the father of Alexander the Great. (Justin, 
7, 4.)—IV. A native of Cappadocia, and one of the 
ablest generals of Mithradates. He disputed with the 
Romans the possession of Greece, but was defeated by 
Sylla at Cheronea, and again at Orchomenus. Arche: 
laus, convinced of the superiority of the Romans, pre- 
vailed upon Mithradates to make peace with them, and 
arranged the terms of the treaty along with Sylla, whose 
esteem he acquired. Some years after he became an 
object of suspicion to Mithradates, who thought that he 
‘had favoured too much the interests of the Roman people. 
Well aware of the cruelty of the monarch, Archelaus 
fied to the Romans, who gave him a friendly reception. 
Plutarch thinks that he had been actually unfaithful 
to Mithradates, and that the present which he received 
from Sylla, of ten thousand acres in Eubea, was a 
strong confirmation of this. He informs us, however, 
at the same time, that Sylla, in his commentaries, de- 
fended Archelaus from the censures which had been 
cast upon him. (Plut., Vit. Syll., c. 23.)—V. Son 
of the preceding, remained attached to the Romans 
after the death of his father, and was appointed by 
Pompey high-priest at Comana. As the temple at 
Comana had an extensive territory attached to it, and 
a large number of slaves, the high-priest was in fact a 
kind of king. This tranquil office, however, did not 
suit his ambitious spirit; and when Ptolemy Auletes 
had been driven from Egypt, and Berenice his daugh- 
ter had ascended the throne, he obtained her hand in 
marriage. Ptolemy, however, was restored by the Ro- 
man arms, and Archelaus fell in battle, bravely defend- 
ing his new dignity. Mare Antony, who had been on 
friendly ore with him, gave him an honourable fune- 
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ral. (Dio Cass., 39, 12, seqgg.—Id., 39, 55.—E pit. 
Liv., 105.—Plut., Vit. Anton:, c.3.)—VI. A natural 
son of the preceding by Glaphyre. He is called by Ap- 
pian Stcennes. (Bell. Civ., 5,'7.—Consult Schweigh., 
ad loc.) After his father’s death he succeeded to the 
high-priesthood at Comana, but was deposed by Julius 
Cesar. Some years after (B.C. 36), Antony made 
him king of Cappadocia, in place of Ariarathes X., 
whom he deprived of the throne. Archelaus took part 
with Antony at the battle of Actium, but was pardon- 
ed by Augustus. The emperor even subsequently 
added Armenia and Cilicia Trachea to his territories, 
because he had aided Tiberius in restoring Tigranes, 
the Armenian king. When Tiberius retired to Rhodes, 
into a kind of-exile, Archelaus, fearful of offending 
Augustus, treated the former with neglect. In con- 
sequence of this, when Tiberius came to the throne, 
Archelaus was enticed to. Rome by a letter from Livia, 
which held out the hope of pardon, but on reaching the 
capital he was accused of designs against the state. 
His age, however, and feeble state of health, together 
with the imbecility of mind which he feigned on the 
occasion, disarmed the anger of the emperor. He died 
at Rome, B.C. 17, having reigned 52 years. After 
his death Cappadocia became a Roman province. (Dio 
Cass., 57, 17.—Tacit., Ann., 2, 42.—Sueton., Tib., 
37.)—VII. A son of Herod the Great. His father in- 
tended him for his successor, and named him as such 
in his will; but as Philip Antipas, another son of 
Herod’s, had been designated as successor to the throne 
in a previous will, a dispute arose between the two 
brothers, and they repaired to Rome to have the ques- 
tion settled by Augustus. ‘The emperor, after having 
heard both parties, gave to Archelaus, under the title 
of tetrarch, one half of the territories of his father 
Herod, comprising Judza, properly so called, together 
with Idumea. On his return home, Archelaus in- 
dulged in the hereditary cruelty of his family, and be- 
ing complained of to Augustus, was deposed (B.C. 6), 
and sent to Vienna (Vienne in Dauphiné) as an exile. 
This happened in the tenth year of his reign. (Jo- 
seph., Ant. Jud., 17, c. 2.—Id. rbid., c. 12, seg.—Id., 
Bell. Jud., 2, 4.—Noldius, de Vita et Gestis Herodum, 
p. 219, segg.)—VIII. A philosopher, a native of Athens, 
though others, with less probability, make him to have 
been born at Miletus. (Simpl. Phys., fol. 6,6.) He 
was a pupil of Anaxagoras, whom he accompanied in 
exile to Lampsacus, and to whom he succeeded as 
head of the Ionic sect. After the death of this philos- 
opher, he returned to Athens, and is said to have had 
Socrates and also Euripides among his pupils ; but as 
to the former of the two this is very doubtful. Of his 
life and actions we have very scanty information, as 
also of his doctrines; so that it is extremely difficult 
to arrive at any certain result with respect to his pe- 
culiar views. He received the appellation of @vovkéc, 
(Physicus, i. e. “ Natural Philosopher’), because, like 
Anaxagoras, he directed his principal attention to phys- 
ical inquiries. He is said to have adopted the same 
primal substance as Anaxagoras; but to have aimed 
at giving an explanation of his own of the mode in 
which the universe was produced, and of some other 
details. (Simpl. Phys., fol. 7, a.) His mode of ac- 
counting for the separation of the elements, and of con- 
necting therewith the origin of men and animals, indi- 
cates in the most remarkable manner the aflinity of 
his theory with that of Anaxagoras. First of all, he 
taught, fire and water were separated, and, by the ac- 
tion of the fire on the water, the earth was reduced to 
a slimy mass, which was afterward hardened; but 
water, by its motion, gave birth to air, and thus was 
the earth held together by air, and the alr by fire. 
While the earth was hardening by the action of heat, 
a certain mixture of bastion eToys moist par- 
animals of various kinds 
were se each animal different, but ro the 
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same nourishment, the slime in which they were born. 
At first they were of very brief duration, and subse- 
quently only acquired the faculty of propagating their 
species. Men were distinct from the other kinds, and 
became the ruling race. Mind, however, was inborn 
in all animals alike, and all have a body for use, only 
some a more perishable, others a more durable one. 
The fundamental principle of Archelaus in ethics was 
as follows: ‘ Good and evil are not by nature, but by 
convention.” (Diog. Laert., 2, 16.—Orig. Phal., 9.— 
Ritter’s Hist. of Philosophy, 1, 319, seqq.) 

ArcuEemorus. Vid. Opheltes. 

Arcuias, I. a Corinthian, leader of the colony that 
founded Syracuse. Vid. Syracuse.—II. A Greek poet, 
a native of Antioch, who came to Rome in the consul- 
ship of Marius and Catulus (B.C. 102). He soon be- 
came intimate with the most distinguished men in this 
latter city, and accompanied Lucullus to Sicily, and, 
on returning with him to that province, received the 
rights of Roman citizenship at the municipal town of 
Heraclea, in southern Italy. A conflagration, how- 
ever, having destroyed the records of this place, a cer- 
tain Gratius contested judicially his title to the rights 
and privileges of a Roman citizen. Cicero, his friend 
and former pupil, defended Archias in a brilliant ora- 
tion, which has come down to us, and which contains 
not only the praises of his old instructer, but a beauti- 
ful eulogium also on the culture of letters. The poet 
gained his cause. Archias before this had composed 
a poem on the war with the Cimbri, and had commen- 
ced another on the consulship of Cicero. There re- 
main, however, of his productions, only some epigrams 
in the Anthology. It is difficult to reconcile the eu- 
logiums which Cicero heaps on Archias, with the ex- 
treme mediocrity of the pieces that have reached us. 
A servile imitator of Leonidas the Tarentine, and of 
Antipater, he handles the same themes which they had 
selected before him, and only produces, after all, un- 
faithful copies. ‘Two or three pieces are somewhat 
superior to the rest, but still we must take it for grant- 
ed that his poem on the Cimbrian war was a very dif- 
ferent production from any of his epigrams, or else 
that Cicero’s vanity got the better of his judgment, and 
that, in praising Archias, he felt he was praising him- 
self. (Cuzc., pro Arch.) 

ArcuipAmus, I. son of Theopompus, king of Spar- 
ta, died before his father.—II. Another king of Sparta, 
son of Anaxidamus, succeeded by Agasicles. He as- 
cended the throne about 620 B.C.—III. Son of Zeux- 
idamus, of the line of the Proclide. He ascended 
the Spartan throne B.C. 476, his father having died 
without becoming king. Laconia was desolated by an 
earthquake about the 12th year of his reign, and after 
this the Messenians revolted. Archidamus displayed 
great coolness and ability amid these events, and finally 
reduced the Messenians to submission, having taken 
the fortress of Ithome after a siege of ten years. He 
opposed the Peloponnesian war; but, his counsel not 
having been followed, he took the command of the 
confederate army, and made many invasions of Attica. 
He died B.C. 428.—IV. Son of Agesilaus, of the line 
of the Proclide. Before coming to the throne, he had 
the command of the troops which the Lacedemonians 
sent to the aid of their countrymen after the battle of 
Leuctra. On his return to the Peloponnesus, he gain- 
ed some advantages over the Arcadians, although the 
Thebans had come to their aid. Having ascended the 
throne (B.C. 361), he prevailed upon the Lacedemo- 
nians to aid the Phocians, and took an active part in 
their behalf, in the Sacred war. He afterward went 
to the aid of the Tarentines, who were at war with 
some of the neighbouring communities, and fell in bat- 

- tle there, B.C, 338. His body could not be found 
after the actior e ascribed to the vengeance 
h eprived him of the rites of burial 

for the part he had acted in the Sacred war.—V. Son 
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of Eudamidas, was king of Sparta when Demetrius 
Poliorcetes came to attack that city, B.C. 293. He 
was defeated by Demetrius, in the very view of Sparta 
itself, and the city would have been taken had not other 
events called the victor to a different quarter of Greece. 
The rest of his history is unknown. Larcher makes 
his reign to have been one of 46 years, but does not 
give the data on which he founds this opinion. (Plut., 
Vit. Agid.— Larcher, Hist. d’ Hérod., 7, 509.) 
ARCHIGENES, a physician, born at Apamea in Syria. 
He lived in the reign of Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan. 
Archigenes enjoyed a high reputation among his con- 
temporaries, and for some generations after. He is 
regarded as the founder of the Eclectic school of Med- 
icine, and was also one of the pneumatic sect, having 
received the principles of the latter from his preceptor 
Agathinus. He wrote on the pulse (a work on which 
Galen commented), on chronic affections, on pharma- 
cy, &c. Galen often cites him with eulogiums, and 
Juvenal, his contemporary, makes frequent mention of 
him in his satires. Only fragments of his writings re- 
main. According to Suidas, he died at the age of 63 ; 
but Eudocia makes him to have reached 83 years. 
The latest edition of the fragments of Archigenes is 
that of Harles, Lips., 1816, 4to.—( Galen, de diff. puls., 
2, p. 26.—Id., de loc. affect., 2, p. 262, &c.— Suidas, 
s. v.—Eudocia, ap. Villotson, Anecd. Grec., vol. 1, 
p. 65.—Sprengel, Hist. de la Med., vol. 2, p. 75.) 
ArcuiLocuus, a Greek poet, a native of Paros, who 
flourished 688 B.C. His mother Enipo was a slave, 
but his father Telesicles one of the most distinguished 
citizens of the island. ‘The particulars which the an- 
cients have given us respecting the life of Archilochus 
appear to be in a great measure fabulous. It is cer- 
tain, however, that, while still young, he accompanied 
his father, who, in obedience to a Delphic oracle, led 
a colony from Paros to Thasos, and that his subse- 
quent career was one succession of misfortunes, which 
appear to have exasperated his character, and given 
to his poetry that severe cast which the ancients ascri- 
bed to it. Among the various tales related of Archil- 
ochus, the one most commonly mentioned is that con- 
cerning Neobule and her parent. (Vid. Lycambes.) 
This story, however, appears to have been invented 
after the poet’s time; and one of the scholiasts on 
Horace remarks, that Neobule did not destroy herself 
on account of any injurious verses on the part of Ar- 
chilochus, but out of despair at the death of her father. 
(Horat., Epod., 6, 13.) Archilochus states one fact 
relative to himself, in some verses that have come 
down to us, which is, that in a battle between the Tha- 
sians and people of Thrace, he saved himself by flight, 
throwing away at the same time his buckler. This 
act of weakness or cowardice was the occasion of a 
galling affront which he afterward received: for, hay- 
ing visited Sparta, he was ordered by the magistrate 
to quit the city immediately. Dissatisfied eventually 
with the posture of affairs at Thasos, which the poet 
often represents as desperate, Archilochus must have 
quitted Thasos and returned to Paros, since we are 
informed, by credible writers, that he lost his life in a 
war between the Parians and the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring island of Naxos. The ancients ascribe 
to Archilochus the invention of a great number of po- 
etic measures. (Consult, on this subject, Victorinus, 
lib. 4, p. 2588, ed. Putsch ; and, as regards the Epode, 
which he is also said to have invented, compare the 
remarks of Vandenbourg, in his edition of Horace, vol. 
2.) With respect to iambic verse, of which he is, in 
like manner, named as the author (Hor., Ep. ad Pis., 
79), some difference of opinion seems to exist; and 
it has been thought that the invention, in this case, 
relates less to the iambic rhythm, which appears so 
natural to the Greek language, than to a particular kind 
of versification. (Compare Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 
1, p.199, segg.) Archilochus was, in general, regard- 
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ed by the ancients as one of the greatest poets that 
Greece had produced. Cicero classes him with Homer, 
Sophocles, and Pindar (Orat. 1) ; and in an epigram 
in the Anthology (vol. 2, p. 286), the Emperor Ha- 
drian remarks, that the Muses, fearing for the glory 
of Homer, inspired Archilochus with the idea of com- 
posing in iambics. One production of this poet’s, 
in particular, his Hymn in honour of Hercules, was 
the subject of high eulogium; this piece he himself 
sung at the Olympic games. ‘The anniversary of his 
birth was celebrated, as in the case of Homer; and 
the rhapsodists recited his verses as they did those of 
the Iliad. Blame, however, attaches itself to the bit- 
ter and vindictive spirit that characterized his verses, 
as well to the indecency which pervaded them ; ‘and it 
is probably to this latter cause that we must ascribe 
the loss of his poems, of which we possess only a few 
fragments, preserved as citations in the writings of 
Atheneus, St. Clement of Alexandrea, Stobeus, the 
scholiasts, &c. If the ancients speak of the Fables 
of Archilochus, it is not because he ever published any 
collections of apologues, but because he was accus- 
tomed to give life and movement to his iambics by 
introducing into them occasionally this species of com- 
position. ‘The fragments of Archilochus were publish- 
ed by H. Stephens and Froben in their respective 
collections, and by Brunck in his Analecta. An edi- 
tion of them by Liebel, with a critical commentary, 
appeared from the Leipsic press in 1812, and also in 
an enlarged form, in 1819, 8vo. 

ARCHIMEDES, the most celebrated mathematician 
among the ancients, a native of Syracuse in Sicily, 
and related to King Hiero. He flourished about 250 
B.C. Under what masters he studied, or how much 
of his extraordinary knowledge he acquired from his 
predecessors, is not known. ‘That he travelled into 
Egypt appears certain; but it is probable that, in his 
scientific acquaintance with that country, he commu- 
nicated more than he received, and that he owes the 
great name which he has transmitted to posterity to 
his own vigorous and inventive intellect. He was 
equally skilled in the science of astronomy, geome- 
try, mechanics, hydrostatics, and optics, in all of which 
he excelled, and produced many extraordinary inven- 
tions. His ingenuity in solving problems had in Ci- 
cero’s days become proverbial; and his singular in- 
genuity in the invention and construction of warlike 
engines is much dwelt upon by Livy. His knowledge 
of the doctrine of specific gravities is proved by the 
well-known story of his discovery of the mixture of 
silver with gold in King Hiero’s crown, which fraud he 
detected by comparing the quantity of water displaced 
by equal weights of gold and silver. ‘The thought oc- 
curred to him while in the bath, on observing that he 
displaced a bulk of water equal to his own body ; when, 
at once, perceiving a train of consequences, he ran 
naked out of the bath into the street, exclaiming, 
Evpnka, ‘1 have found it!’ This part of the story, 
however, is regarded by some as a mere exaggeration. 
(Biogr. Univ., vol. 2, p. 379.) To show Hiero the 
wonderful effects of mechanic power, he is said, by 
the help of ropes and pulleys, to have drawn towards 
him, with perfect ease, a galley which lay on the shore 
manned and loaded. His intimate acquaintance with 
the powers of the lever is evinced by his famous decla- 
ration to the same monarch: Adc rod ord, Kal Tov 
Koopov Kevyaw, “ Give me where I may stand, and J 
will move the world.” But his greatest efforts of me- 
chanic skill were displayed during the siege of Syra- 
cuse, when he contrived engines of annoyance of the 
most stupendous nature. Among other applications 
of science, he is said to have fired the Roman fleet 
by means of reflecting mirrors, of which story, long 
treated as a fable, Buffon has proved the credibility. 
(Mem. de ’ Acad. des Sciences, 1747.) There are not 
wanting persons, however, even at the present day, 
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who, from the silence of Polybius, Livy, and Platarch 
on this subject, still view the tale with an eye of un- 
belief. (Compare Biogr. Univ., vol. 2, p. 381.—For- 
eign Review, No. 1, p. 305.) Eminent as this great 
mathematician was for his knowledge of mechanics, 
he was still more so for the rare talent which he 
possessed of investigating abstract truths, and invent- 
ing conclusive demonstrations in the higher branches 
of geometry. According to Plutarch (Vit. Marcell.), 
intellectual speculations of this nature most delighted. 
him; and he did not deem it worth his while to 
leaye any account in writing of his mechanical inven- 
tions. We have, indeed, no precise indication of 
any works in which they are described, except it be 
with regard to a sphere representing the movements 
of the stars, of which Cicero and Claudian make men- 
tion. Archimedes prided himself on the discovery of 
the ratio between the cylinder and the inscribed sphere, 
and requested his friends to place the figures of a 
sphere and cylinder on his tomb, with an inscription 
expressing the proportion between them ; a desire that 
afterward led to its discovery by Cicero. The Roman 
orator, when he was questor in Sicily, discovered this 


monument in the shape of a small pillar, and showed - 


it to the Syracusans, who did not know that it was in 
being. He says there were some iambic verses in- 
scribed upon it, the latter halves of which were almost 
eaten out by time; and that there were likewise to be 
seen (as those verses asserted) the figures of a cylinder 
andasphere. From the death of this great mathema- 
tician, which happened A.U.C. 542, to the questorship 
of Cicero, A.U.C. 678, a hundred and thirty-six years 
had elapsed. This period, though it had not effaced 
the cylinder and the sphere, had put an end to the 
learning of Syracuse, once so respectable in the repub- 
lic of letters. (Cic., Tusc. Quest., 5, 23.) Archime- 
des’s sepulchre, which stood near one of the city 
gates, was almost overgrown with thorns and briers, 
and, but for the exertions of Cicero, would most prob- 
ably have never been discovered. Various accounts 
are given by Plutarch of the manner of Archimedes’ 
death. The period when it occurred was during the 
capture and storming of Syracuse. According to the 
narrative most commonly received, Archimedes was 
engaged in study when the city fell; and so intent was 
he upon a geometrical figure which he was tracing in 
the sand, as to be altogether unconscious of the con- 
fusion around him. A soldier suddenly entered his 
room, and ordered him to follow him to Marcellus, the 
Roman general having given particular orders to spare 
him. Archimedes refused to go until he had finished 
his demonstration, whereupon the soldier, in a passion, 
drew his sword and killed him. The Roman com- 
mander took upon himself the charge of his funeral, 
and protected and honoured his relations.—Several 
valuable remains of this celebrated mathematician are 
preserved. In abstract geometry there are two books 
‘On the Sphere and Cylinder ;” a treatise ‘On, the 
Dimensions of the Circle ;” two books ‘On obtuse 
Conoids and Spheroids ;” a book “ On Spiral Lines ;” 
and another “On the Quadrature of the Parabola.” 
Besides these geometrical works, he wrote a treatise, 
entitled Yaypirne (Arenarius), in which he demon- 
strates that the sands of the earth might be numbered 
by a method somewhat similar to that of logarithms. Ih 
mechanics he has left a treatise ‘‘ On Equiponderants, 
or Centres of Gravity ;” and in hydrostatics, a treatise 
‘On bodies floating in fluids.” Other works of Ar- 
chimedes are mentioned by ancient writers, which are 
now lost. Of those that remain various editi e 
appeared, the latest of which was issued 92 fron 
the Clarendon press in Oxford, with anew Latin trans- 
lation, a preface, notes | t Verona, phe 
of his executor oie es i ee 
) ition was publi x € care ol the tev. 
The edition was pub Church, Oxford, BY ay & 
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regarded as the first truly complete one of the works| out his crown. The Polemarch was another archon 
of Archimedes. Translations have also appeared in| of inferior dignity. He had the care of all foreigners, 
some of the modern languages. That of Peyrard, in| and provided a sufficient maintenance, from the public 
French (1807, 4to, and 1808, 2 vols. Svo) is most treasury, for the families of those who had lost their 
deserving of mention. Delambre has appended to this | lives in the defence of their country. But because 
version a memoir on the Arithmetic of the Greeks; a | these three magistrates were oftén, by reason of their 
subject of great interest, as we have very scanty data | youth, not so well skilled in the laws and customs of 
left us on this point. A review of this translation is | their country as might have been wished, that they 
given in the London Quarterly, vol. 3, p. 89, segq. might not be left wholly to themselves, they were each 
(Compare Hutton’s Math. Dict—Aikin’s G. Dict.| accustomed to make choice of two persons of age, 
—Sazii Onomast.—Biogr. Univ., vol. 2, p- 378, | gravity, and reputation, to sit with them on the bench, 
seqq.). | and assist them with their advice. These they called 
ARCHIPPE, a city of the Marsi, destroyed by an| IIépedpot, or assessors, and obliged them to undergo 
earthquake, and lost in Lake Fucinus. It is thought the same probation as the other magistrates. The six 
by Holstenius, on the authority of some people of the | other archons were indifferently called Thesmothete, 
country who had seen vestiges of it, to have stood be- and received complaints against persons accused of 
tween the villages of Transagua and Ortuccia, on the | impiety, bribery, and ill behaviour. Indictments be- 
spot which retains the name of Arciprete. (Holst., | fore the Thesmothete were in writing; at the tribunal 
| Adnot., p. 154.) of the Basileus, they were by word of mouth. They 
' Arcuirrus, I. a king of Italy, from whom perhaps the | settled all disputes between the citizens, redressed 
town of Archippe received its name. He was one of| the wrongs of strangers, and forbade any laws to be 
the allies of Turnus. (Virg., 4in., 7, 752.)—II. An| enforced but such as were conducive to the safety of 
‘Athenian comic poet, who gained the prize but once | the state. After some time, the qualifications which 
(Olymp. 91), according to Suidas. For some of the| were required to be an archon were not strictly ob- 
titles of his pieces consult Fabricius, Bibl. Gr., vol. | served, and, when the glory of Athens was on the de- 
1, p. 747, and Schweighaeuser’s Index Auctorum to | cline, even foreigners, who had been admitted to the 
Athenzus (Animadv., vol. 9, p. 47). tights of citizenship, were created archons. Thus 
ArcuHonTEs, the name of the chief magistrates of | Hadrian, before he was elected emperor of Rome, 
Athens. At first the archons were for life, and on| was made archon at Athens, though a foreigner; and 
their death the office descended to their children. | the same honours were conferred upon Plutarch — 
This arrangement took place after the death of Codrus, | Many lists of the Athenian archons have been published 
the Athenian state having been previously governed by | in various works, but all of these were more or less 
_ kings. The first of these perpetual archons was Me- | inaccurate till the time of Corsini, and on that account 
_ don, son of Codrus, from whom the thirteen following | of little use im illustrating ancient history. A cata- 
' and hereditary archons were named Medontidz, as be- | logue of the archons is given in Stanley’s “Lives of 
ing descended from him. In the first year of the sev- | the Philosophers,” p. 938, segg.; another by Du Fres- 
he Zz Olympiad, the power of the archons was curbed | noy (Tabdletées, vol. 1, p. 66, segq.), and a third by Dr. 
by their being allowed to hold the office only for ten | Hales (Analysis of Chronology, vol. 1, p. 230, seqq.). 
_ years. These are what are termed decennial archons. | One cause of the incorrectness of these lists has been, 
Seventy years after this the office was made annual, | the not adverting to a peculiarity of the Parian mar- 
and continued so ever after—These annual archons | ble; that the compiler places the annual archons, who 
were nine in number, and none were chosen but such | preceded the Peloponnesian one year higher re- 
as were descended from ancestors who had been free | spectively than the Julian y th which they were 
citizens of the republic for three generations. They | in reality connumerary. Hence two archons have been 
often made out of one. Again, those who have used 
this document did not always distinguish between what 
was attested by the marble, and what was supplied by 
conjecture where the marble was defaced. Hence 
the marble is often quoted for that which was only in- 
serted by its editors. Various forms or corruptions of 
the name of an archon have been sometimes admit- 
ted as the names of different archons. From these 
causes, the catalogues of archons are not as correct 
and accurate as they might have been rendered. 
(Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. 1, p. x., Introduction.) 
The most accurate tables, as far as they extend, are 
those given by Clinton, in the work which has j 
been quoted. 
ArcuHyYras, a native ea and one of the 
Pythagoric preceptors ato. He is said to have 
been the ighth in succession from Pythagoras ; and 
this account deserves more credit than the assertion of 
Iamblichus, that he heard Pythagoras in person ; for 
the father of this sect flourished, as we shall see, about 
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chytas.—So high was his character for moral and po- 
litical wisdom, and so deservedly did he enjoy the un- 
limited confidence of his fellow-citizens, that, contrary 
to the usual custom, he was appointed seven different 
times to the responsible office of general, and never 
experienced either check or defeat. (Drog. Laert., 8, 
79.—Menage, ad loc—AMlian makes it six times. 
Var. Hist., 7, 14.) Archytas was eminently distin- 
guished for his selfcommand and purity of conduct ; 
and as uniting with arare knowledge of mankind such 
a childlike feeling of universal love, and such simple- 
ness of manners, that he lived with the inmates of his 
house a real father of a family. Amid all his public 
avocations, however, he still found leisure to devote 
to the most important discoveries in science, and to 
the composition of many works of a very diversified 
character. His discoveries were exclusively in the 
mathematical and kindred sciences. He was occu- 
pied not merely with theoretical, but also practical 
mechanics ; and his inventions in this department of 
study imply a considerable advance in their cultivation. 
He also published a musical system, which was re- 
ferred to by all succeeding theoretical students of the 
art. (Plolem., Harm., 1, 13.—Boeth., de Mus.) He 
wrote, moreover, a treatise on agriculture. (Varro, de 
R.R.,1,1.—Colum.,1,1.) Of his philosophical doc- 
trines many accounts have come down to us; but wher- 
ever our information on this head is derived exclusive- 
ly from writers of later date, we cannot be too much 
on our guard, lest we should adopt anything which 
rests merely on supposititious writing, since nearly all 
the fragments attributed to him are spurious. These 
fragments have been preserved by Stobeus and others, 
and edited from him by Gale, in his Opuscula Mytholo- 
gia (Cantabr., 1671, 12mo), among the Iv@ayopeiwv 
axocracudtia. They are given, however, more fully 
and correctly by Orellius, in his Opuscula Grecorum, 
&c., vol. 2, p. 234, segg.—Aristotle, who was an in- 
dustrious collector from the Pythagoreans, is said to 
have borrowed from Archytas the general arrangements 
which are usually called his ‘‘ Ten Categories.”,—The 
sum of the moral doctrines of Archytas is, that virtue 
is io be pursued for its own sake in every condition of 
life; that all excess is inconsistent with virtue; that 
the mind is more injured by prosperity; and that there 
is no pestilence so destructive to human happiness as 
pleasure. It is probable that Aristotle was indebted 
to Archytas for many of his moral ideas; particularly 
for the notion which runs through his ethical pieces, 
that virtue consists in avoiding extremes. Archytas 
perished by shipwreck, and his death is made a sub- 
ject of poetical description by Horace, who cele- 
brates him as a geometer, mathematician, and astron- 
omer. (Od.,1, 28.—Ritter, History of the Pythag. 
Philos., p. 67.—Id., Hist. Anc. Phil., vol. 1, p. 350, 
seq.) . 
ARCITENENS, an epithet applied to Apollo, as bear- 
ing a bow (arcus and teneo). The analogous Greek 
expression is tofeddpoc. (Virg., 4in., 3, 75, &c.) 
ARcTinus, a cyclic bard, born at Miletus. He was 
confessedly a very ancient poet, nay, he is even termed 
a disciple of Homer. The chronological accounts 
place him immediately after the commencement of the 
Olympiad. Arctinus composed a poem consisting of 
9100 verses. (Heeren, Bibliothek der Alten Lit., &c., 
pt. 4, p- 61.) It opened with the arrival of the Ama- 
zons at Troy, which event followed immediately after 
the death of Hector. The action of the epic of Arcti- 
nus was connected with the fallowiniipeiecicel events. 
Achilles kills Penthesilea, and then, in a fit of anger, 
puts to death Thersites, who had ridiculed him for his 
love of her. Upon this, Memnon, the son of Aurora, 


appears with his Ethiopians, and is slain by the son of 


Thetis, after he himself has killed in battle Antilochus, 
the Patroclus of Arctinus. Achilles himself falls by 
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town. Ajax and Ulysses contend for his arms, and 
the defeat of Ajax causes his suicide. (Schol. Pind., 
Isthm., 3, 58.) Arctinus farther related the story of 
the wooden horse, the careless security of the Trojans, 
and the destruction of Laocoon, which induced Aineas 
to fly for safety to Ida, before the impending destruc- 
tion of the city. In this he is quite different from Vir- 
gil, who, in other respects, has in the second book of 
the A®neid chiefly followed Arctinus. The sack of 
Troy by the Greeks returning from Tenedos, and is- 
suing from the Trojan horse, was described so far as 
to display in a conspicuous manner the arrogance and 
mercilessness of the Greeks, and to occasion the res- 
olution of Minerva, already known from the Odyssey, 
to punish them in various ways on their return home. 
This last part, when divided from. the preceding, was 
called the Destruction of Troy (IAiov répcic); the 
former, comprising the events up to the death of Achil- 
les, was termed the Aithopis of Arctinus. (Procl., 
Chrestom.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 169.— 
Mist. Lit. Gr., p. 65, in Libr. Us. Knowl.) 

ARCTOPHYLAX, a constellation near the Great Bear, 
called also Bootes. The term is derived from dpxroc, 
‘‘@ bear,” and @tAag, “a keeper or guard,” for the 
position of the constellation on the celestial sphere is 
such, that it appears to watch over the Greater and 
Smaller Bear. Hence Ovid calls it “ Custos Urse” 
(Trist., 1, 10, 15), and Vitruvius simply ‘“ Custos” 
(9, 4.—Compare Ideler, Untersuch., &c., der Sternna- 
men, p. 47.—Cic., de Nat. D., 2, 42). 

ArcrTos, two celestial constellations near the north 
pole, commonly called Ursa Major and Minor, sup- 
posed to be Arcas and his mother, who were made 
constellations. Ovid calls them Fere conjointly : 
“magna minorque Fera” (Trist., 4, 3,1). Original- 
ly, the Greater Bear alone had the name of Arctos, and 
Homer appears merely to have been acquainted with — 
this constellation, not with that of the Smaller Bear. — 
(1l., 18, 487.—Od., 5, 275.) The discoverer of the 
latter constellation is said to have been Thales, who 
lived at least two centuries after Homer. (Schol. ad 
Tl., 1. c.—Achill. Tat.,Isag.in Arat.,Phen., c. 1.— 
Hygin., Poet. Astron., 2, 2.) The truth is, however, 
that Thales merely brought the knowledge of the 
Smaller Bear from the East into Greece, for the Phe- 
nicians were acquainted with it at a much earlier pe- 
riod, and hence the name ®owvd«n, Phoenice, that was 
sometimes given to it. (Hratosth., Cat.,c.2.—Schol. 
ad German., p. 89.) Another name for the Greater 
Bear was “Ayuaga, or “the Warn,” an appellation 
known already to Homer (JI., J. c.). Subsequently, 
a distinction was made between the Greater and Small- 
er Wain, as between the Greater and Smaller Bears. 
Hence we have, in Latin, the plural form Plaustra 
applied to both constellations of the Wain. (German., 
vy. 25.—Amen, v. 103.) The more common Latin 
expression, however, is Septem Triones, “the seven 
ploughing oxen,” originally applied to the Greater 
Bear, but afterward to both. Hence the Latin Sep- 
temtrio, as indicating the north. (Varro, L. L.,6,4.— 
Aul. Gell., 2, 21.—Virg., Ain., 1, 748.) Two other 
names are also found among the ancients for the Bear, j 
namely, ‘EAiky (Helice), and Kupdcovpa (Cynosira). 
The first of these is derived from &vé, “curled,” and 
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a later period, however, the etymology of the two terms 
was forgotten or neglected, and Helice and Cynosura 
appear in fable 2s two nymphs, the nurses of Jove. 
(Arat., Phen., 30, seqgq.—Hygin., Poet. Astron., 2, 2.) 
The name Cynosura is sometimes improperly applied by 
the moderns to the Pole-star. (Ideler, Sternnamen, p. 
8.)—The ancient name of the Greater Bear in the north 
is Karlsvagn, the “Carle’s,” or “Old Man’s Wain.” 
The Carle, Magnusen says, is Odin or Thor. Hence 
our “ Charles’s Wain.” The Icelanders call the Bears 
** Stori (great) Vagn,” and “Litli Vagn.” (Edda Se- 
mundar, 3, 304.) 

Anxctirus, a star near the tail of the Great Bear, 
the rising and setting of which was generally supposed 
to portend tempestuous weather. It belongs to the 
constellation Bootes or Arctophylax and forms its 
brightest star. Originally, according to Erotianus (Ez- 
pos. voc. Hippocr.), the term Arcturus was synony- 
mous with Arctophylax, being derived from Gpxroc, a 
bear, and otpoc, a watch or guard. Whether Hesiod, 
who twice makes mention of Arcturus (Op. et D., 566. 
—ZIhid., 610), means the star or the constellation, is not 
very clear. Even some later writers, such as Martia- 
nus Capella, and the scholiast to Germanicus, employ 
the term as indicating the constellation itself. The 
common derivation of the name, from dpxtoc, and ob- 
p4, a tail, as referring to the situation of the star near 
the tail of the bear, iscondemned by Buttmann. (Ide- 
ler, Sternnamen, p. 47, seqq.) Arcturus, observes 
Dr. Halley, in the time of Columella and Pliny rose 
with the sun at Athens, when the sun was in 12} of 
Virgo; but at Rome three days sooner, the sun being 
in 94 of Virgo, the autumnal equinox then falling on 
the 24th or 25th of September. 

Appius, a son of Vulcan, said to have been the 
first who invented the pipe. He erected a temple also 
at Trezene, in honour of the Muses, who were hence 
called, from him, Ardalides, or Ardaliotides. (Pau- 
san., 2, 31.—Steph. Byz., 8. v.) 

Axzpza, the capital of the Rutuli, a very ancient city 
of Italy, founded, as tradition reported, by Danaé, the 
mother of Perseus. (Virg., in.,7,408.) Hence the 
boast of Turnus, that he could number Inachus and 
Acrisius among his ancestors. Pliny (3, 5) and Mela 
(2, 4) have improperly reckoned Ardea among the 
maritime cities of Latium; but Strabo (232) and Ptol- 
emy (66) have placed it more correctly at some dis- 
‘tance from the coast. The ruins which yet bear the 
name of Ardea are situated on a hill about three miles 
from the sea. Though the early accounts of this an- 
cient city are lost in obscurity, we are led to infer that 
it must have attained to a considerable degree of power 
and prosperity at a remote period, if it be true, as Livy 
(21, 7) asserts, that a body of Ardeate formed part of 
the Zacynthian colony, which settled Saguntum in 
Spain. The first mention which occurs of this city in 
the history of Rome, is in the reign of Tarquinius 
Superbus. We are told that it was during the siege 
of Ardea, which the king was carrying on, that t 
memorable circumstance occurred ae led to his ex- 
pulsion from the throne, and the consequent change 
of government at Rome. (Liv., 1, 57.—Dion. Hal., 
4, 64.) The Ardeate had the honour of affording an 
asylum to Camillus in his exile, and, under the con- 
duct.of that great man, were enabled to render a signal 
service to the Romans in their utmost distress (if indeed 
we are to give credit to Livy’s account of these trans- 
actions); first by defeating 2 large body of Gauls who 
had advanced towards their city in quest of booty (Liv., 
5, 45), and afterward by contributing greatly to the 
decisive victory which freed Rome from her most 

enemies. (Liv.,5,49). In all probability, 
however, this story is merely to be regarded as one of 
the embellishments of the false legends of the Furian 
family. (Compare Arnold's History of Rome, vol. 1, 
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display the same zeal and constancy in the service of 
| the republic. In the second Punic war, and at a time 
| when the victories of Hannibal had exhausted the re- 
| sources of the state, they refused to furnish any farther 
supplies of men and provisions. Their city was there- 
| fore included in the vote of censure which the Roman 
| senate afterward passed on several refractory colonies. 
(Liv., 27, 9.) Another curious circumstance in the 
| history of Ardea is recorded by Varro (R. R., 2, 2), 
| who states, that the era in whieh barbers were first 
introduced into Italy from Sicily was noted in the ar- 
chives of this city. This epoch Varro makes to coin- 
cide with 454 A.U.C. Strabo (22) informs us, that 
the country about Ardea was marshy, and the climate 
consequently very unfavourable ; which is confirmed by 
Seneca (Epist. 105) and Martial (Ep., 4, 60). Some 
warm springs, strongly impregnated with sulphur, 
noticed by Vitruvius (8, 3) in the vicinity of Ardea, 
still exist under the name of Ja Solforata, near the 
Terre di S. Lorenzo, in the direction of Antium. 
(Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 21, seqq.) 

Arvericca, J. a small town of Assyria, north of 
Babylon, on the Euphrates. Herodotus informs us 
(1, 185) that Nitocris, queen of Babylon, in order to 
render her territories more secure against the Medes, 
altered the course of the Euphrates, and made it so 
very winding, that it came, in its course, three times 
to Ardericca. (Compare Larcher, ad loc., where a 
diagram is given, explanatory of the course of the 
stream.) Heeren thinks that this laborious under- 
taking had also another object in view, to facilitate, 
namely, the navigation of the vessels in their descent 
from the higher countries. He considers it probable 
that this was effected by a series of sluices and flood- 
gates, end that the numerous windings of the canal 
made it a three days’ voyage to pass the village of Ar- 
dericca, the canal being cut in a zigzag manner, to 
diminish the fall occasioned by the steepness of the 
land. The name Ardericca has led to the conjecture, 
that it is the present Akkercuf, above Bagdad. Ak- 
kercuf, however, lies on the Tigris, not the Euphrates. 
(Heeren, Ideen., vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 138, segg.—Porter’s 
Travels, vol. 2, p. 277.)—II. A village in Cissia, 
about two hundred and ten stadia to the northeast of 
Susa. (Herodotus, 6, 119.—Compare Larcher and 
Bahr, ad loc.) It was here that the Eretrian captives 
were settled. (Vid. Eretria.) 

Azpiscus, a river of Thrace, falling into the Hebrus 
at Adrianopolis. Now the Arda.® | 

ARDUENNA, now Ardennes, a forest of Gaul, the 
longest in that country, reaching, according to Cesar, 
from the Rhenus and the territories of the Treveri to 
those of the Nervii, upward of fifty miles in length. 
Others make the extent much larger. If it covered 
the whole of the intervening space between the coun- 
tries of the Treveri and Nervii, it would greatly exceed 
fifty miles. The original Gallic name would seem to 
have been Ar-Denn, 1. e., ‘ the profound,” or ‘‘ deep” 
(forest). Ar is the article, Den in the Kimric, Don in 
the Bas-Breton, and Domhainn in Gaelic, denote re- 
spectively “profound,” “thick,” &c. (Thierry, Hist. 
des Gaulois, vol. 2, p. 41, i notis.) The ground is 
now in many places cleared, and cities built upon it. 
It is divided into four districts. Its chief town is 
Mezieres. (Tacit., Ann., 8, 42.—Cas., Bell. Gall., 
6, 29.) 

Arpys, a son of Gyges, king of Lydia, who reigned 
forty-nine years, took Priene, and made war against 
Miletus. (Herodot., 1, 16.—Compare Clinton’s Fasti 
Hellenici, vol. 2, p. 296.) 

AreEtatum (’Apeddrov, Ptol.: ’Apeddrar, Strabo: 
Arelate, among the Latin writers; and sometimes 
Arelas by the poets), a town of the Salyes on the east 
side of the Rhodanus, at the place where it divides into 
three branches, not far from its mouth. Strabo speaks 


B. 898, #92) The Ardeatx, however, did not always |of it as a commercial emporium, and, according to 
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Pomponius Mela, it was one of the richest cities in 
Gallia Narbonensis. It was also called Sextanorum 
Colonia, from having been colonized by the soldiers of 
the sixth legion, conducted thither by the father of 
Tiberius. It is now Arles. During the later periods 
of the Roman empire, Arelate was the residence of 
some of the emperors; and at a subsequent date, on 
account of the frequent inroads of the barbarians, the 
pretorian headquarters were transferred from Treveri 
(Treves) to this place. (Ces., Bell. Cw., 1, 36.— 
Mela, 2, 5.—Suet., Vit. Trb., 4.) 

Anremorica, or Armorica, a Celtic term, applied in 
strictness to all parts of Gaul which lay along the ocean. 
As the Romans, however, before Cesar’s time, knew 
no other part of the coast except that between the 
Pyrenees and the mouth of the Garumna, the name 
with them became restricted to this portion of the 
country. (Mannert, Georgr., vol. 2, p. 112.) The 
appellation is derived from the Gzlic ar, “upon,” and 
moir, “sea.” (Compare Thierry, Hist. des Gaulois, 
yol. 1, Introd., p. xxxix., in nots.) 

Arenicum, a fortified place on the Rhine, in the 
territories of the Batavi, not far from where the river 
separates to form the Vahalis. It is now, according to 
D’Anville, Aert or Aerth, but Mannert is in favour of 
Arnheim. (Tacit., Hist., 5, 20.—Compare Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 2, p. 242.) 

ArgopacirZ, the judges of the Areopagus, a seat 
of justice on a small eminence at Athens. (Vid. Are- 
opagus.) The time in which this celebrated seat of 
justice was instituted is unknown. Some suppose that 
Cecrops, the founder of Athens, first established it, 
while others give the credit of it to Cranaus, and others 
to Solon. The constitution and form under which it 
appears in history, is certainly not more ancient than 
the time of Solon, though he undoubtedly appears to 
have availed himself of the sanctity already attached 
to the name and place, to ensure to it that influence 
and inviolability which were essential to the attain- 
ment of its chief object, the maintenance of the laws. 
Its original right of judging all cases of homicide con- 
tinued, though evidently the least important part of its 
duties, since, when Ephialtes had deprived it of all but 
that, the Areopagus was thought to be annihilated. 
(Demosth. adv. Aristocr., p. 642.—Lez. Rhet., ap- 
pended to Porson’s Photius, p. 585, ed. Lips.—Her- 
mann’s Polit. Antiq., p. 215, not. 6.) It was not re- 
stored to its dignity of guardian of the laws till the 
fall of the thirty tyrants. Its office as such was, in 
principle, directly opposed to an absolute democracy, 
and must have appeared the more formidable to the 
partisans of that form, from the indefinite and arbitrary 
nature of the merely moral power on which its authority 
was founded, and which rendered it impracticable 
clearly to define the extent of its influence. In later 
times it was found particularly active as a censorship 
of morals, and in several respects may be viewed as a 
superior court of police, taking cognizance of luxury 
and morals, the superintendence of public buildings 
and public health, and, in particular, making it its busi- 
ness to direct public attention to men who might en- 
danger the state, though its own power to inflict pun- 
ishment in such cases was very limited. (Hermann, 
Ll. c.) The Areopagus, when originally constituted, 
was, as has already been remarked, merely a criminal 
tribunal. Solon, guided by motives which cannot now 
be easily explained, rendered it superior to the Ephetz, 
another court instituted 


every archon, on laying down his archonship, became 
a member of it. (Tittmann, lut., Vit. Sol., c. 
19.) It was expressly provided, ho that the 
members of this court e alto; ) 
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blameless in their lives, and it was even required that 
their whole demeanour should be graye and serious 
beyond what was expected from other men. The 
dignity of a judge of the Areopagus was always for life, 
unless he was expelled for immoral or improper con- 
duct. The Areopagites took cognizance of murders, 
impiety, and immoral behaviour, and particularly of 
idleness, which they deemed the cause of all vice. 
They watched over the laws, and they had the manage- 
ment of the public treasury ; they had also the liberty 
of rewarding the virtuous, and inflicting severe punish- 
ment upon such as blasphemed against the gods, or 
slighted the celebration of the holy mysteries. Hence 
St. Paul was arraigned before this tribunal as ‘a setter 
forth of strange gods,” because he preached to the 
Athenians of Jesus and the resurrection. They always 
sat in the open air; because they took cognizance of 
murder, and, by their laws, it was not permitted for 
the murderer and his accuser to be both under the same 
roof. (Vid. Areopagus.) This custom also might 
originate from the persons of the judges being sacred, 
and their being afraid of contracting pollution by con- 
versing in the same house with men who had been 
guilty of shedding innocent blood. ‘They always heard 
causes and passed sentence in the night, that they 
might not be prepossessed in favour of the plaintiff or 
defendant by seeing them. Whatever causes were 
pleaded before them were to be divested of all oratory 
and fine speaking, lest eloquence should charm their 
ears and corrupt their judgment. Hence arose the 
most just and most impartial decisions ; and their sen- 
tence was deemed sacred and inviolable, and the plain- 
tuff and defendant were equally convinced of its justice. 
The Areopagites generally sat on the 27th, 28th, and 
29th day of every month: But if any business hap- 
pened which required despatch, they assembled in the 
royal portico, BaovAiky Ztod. ‘This institution was 
preserved entire until the time of Pericles, who, as he 
had never filled the office of archon, could not be ad- 
mitted a member of the Areopagus, and therefore em- 
ployed all his power and influence in undermining an 
authority which was incompatible with his own. ‘The 
earlier strictness too, as regarded the private characters 
of the judges, began now to be relaxed, and eventually, 
when the grandeur of Athens was on the decline, men 
of vicious and profligate lives became members of the 
Areopagus.—As regards the form Areopagita and 
Ariopagita, consult the remarks of Bergman (Pref. 
ad Isocr. Areopag. init.). 

Aregopacus (Apelorayoc, or “Apetog réyoe, i. e€., 
“the hill of Mars’’), a small eminence at Athens, a 
little distance to the northwest of the Acropolis. It 
was so called in consequence, as it was said, of Mars 
having been the first person tried there, for the murder 
of Halirrhothius, son of Neptune. (Vid. Areopagite.) 
This celebrated court consisted only of an open space, 
in which was an altar dedicated to Minerva Areia, and 
two rude seats of stone for the defendant and his ac- 
cuser. From Vitruvius we learn (2, 1.- Compare 
Poll., 8, 10), that at a later period this e was en- 
closed, and roofed with tiles. According toHerodotus 
(8, 52), the Persians were stationed in the Areopagus | 
when they made their attack on the western side of the . 
Acropolis. (Consult, as regards the form of the name, A 
the remarks of Bergman, Dich ad Isocr. Areopag. 4 
init.) i ge 

AresToripgs, a patronymic given to the hundred- 
eyed Argus, as son of Arestor. (Ovid, Met., 1, 624.) 

Areraus, a Greek physician of mpi who 
is sapposed to have flourished A.D. 80. We have — 
two productions of his remaining: rept Aitidv kat 
Lqpeiuy bkéwv Kal ypoviov wabov, “On the 
and symptoms of acute and chronic maladies; 
mepl Oepareiac bféav Kat xpovioy mabiv, 
cure of acute and chronic maladies.” The + 
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are so truly valuable as to make us deplore the loss we 
have sustained by the mutilations they have suffered. 
His language is in the highest degree refined, and his 
descriptions are uncommonly graphic and accurate. 
For example, what picture could be truer to life than 
the one which he has drawn of a patient in the last 
stage of consumption? and what description was ever 
more poetically elegant than that which he gives us of 
the symptoms attending the collapse in ardent fever? 
—Considering that most probably he was prior to 
Galen, the correctness of his physical views cannot but 
excite our admiration. Thus, in his account of Paral- 
ysis, he alludes to the distinction between the Nerves 
of Sensation and those of Muscular motion, which 
doctrine is treated of at great length by Galen, in his 
work De Usu Partium (mepi Xpetacg tov év avOporov 
oauatt wopiwv). He enumerates indigestion among 
the exciting causes of palsy, which seems to be an 
anticipation of a late pretended discovery, that paralysis 
of the limbs is sometimes to be referred to derange- 
ment of the stomach and bowels.—In speaking of epi- 
lepsy, he makes mention of the use of copper, which 
medicine has been tried of late years in this complaint 
with manifest advantage.—No other ancient writer 
that we are acquainted with gives us so correct an ac- 
count of ulcers on the throat and tonsils. His descrip- 
tion of the various phenomena of mania is very inter- 
esting, and contains the singular case of a joiner, who 
was in his right senses while employed at his profession 
at work, but no sooner left the seat of his employment 
than he became mad. He gives an interesting ac- 
count of jaundice, which he attributes, probably with 
correctness, to a variety of causes, but more especially 
to obstruction of the ducts, which convey the bile to 
the intestinal canal. He makes no mention, indeed, 
-of gall-stones, nor are they mentioned, as we know, by 
any ancient writer ; only Nonnius recommends Lithon- 
triptics for the cure of the disease, which might seem 
to imply that he was acquainted with the existence of 
these concretions.—Areteus was fond of administering 
hhellebore, and concludes his work with a glowing 
eulogy on the properties of this medicine. The best 
editions of Areteus are, that of Wigan, Oxon., 1723, 
fol., and that of Boerhave, Lugd. Bat., 1731, fol. 
This latter one, in fact, is superior to the former, since 
it contains all that is given in Wigan’s edition, together 
with the commentary of Petit, and the notes and em- 
-endations of Triller. The edition of Areteus given 
in Kuhn’s collection of the Greek medical writers, has 
not proved very satisfactory in a critical point of view. 
(Pierer., Annal. Aug., p. 1041.—Hoffmann, Lex. 
Bibl., vol. 1, p. 248.) 

Arts, a daughter of the philosopher Aristippus. 
®lian, however, contrary to the common account, 
makes her his sister. (Hist. An., 3, 40.) Aristippus 
taught her the doctrines of his school, and she in her 
turn became the instructress of her own son, the 
younger Aristippus, who, on this account, received 
_ -the surname of Metrodidactus (Mytpodidaxtoc). Her 
attainments in philosophy were highly celebrated. 
(Aristocles, ap. Euseb., Prep. Ev., 14, 18.—Diog. 
Laert,, 2, 86.—Casaub., ad Diog., 1. c.) 

Arptuisa, I. a nymph of Elis, daughter of Ocean- 
us, and one of Diana’s attendants. As she returned 
_one day from hunting, she came to the clear stream of 
the Alpheus, and, enticed by its beauty, entered into 
its waters to drive away the heat and fatigue. She 
heard a murmur in the stream, and, terrified, sprang 
to land. The river-god rose and pursued her. The 
nymph sped all through Arcadia, till with the approach 
of evening she felt her strength failing, and saw that 
suer was close upon her. She then prayed to 


Alpheus resumed his aqueous form, and 
to mingle his waters with hers. She fled on 


der the earth, however, and through the sea, till she 
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rose in the island of Ortygia at Syracuse, still followed 
by the stream of the Alpheus. In proof of the truth 
of this fable, it was asserted that a cup (¢/dA7) which 
fell into the Alpheus rose in the fountain of Arethusa, 
whose pellucid waters also became turbid with the 
blood of the victims slain at the Olympic games. 
(Ovid, Met., 5, 572, seqgg.—Moschus, Idyll., 7.— 
Keightley’s Mythology, 2d ed., p. 132.) An explana- 
tion of this legend will be found under the article Al- 
pheus.—II. A lake in Armenia Major, through which 
the Tigris ran. It was near the sources of that river, 
and exhaled, according to Pliny, nitrous vapours. 
(Plin.; 6, 27.)—III. A city in the Macedonian district 
of Amphaxitis. (Pln., 4, 10.)—IV. A city of Syria, 
on the eastern bank of the Orontes. It was either 
built or restored by Seleucus Nicator, and is supposed 
to have been destroyed by the Arabians. (Strab., 518. 
—Zosim., 1, 52.—Theod., Hist. Eccles., 3, 7.)—V. 
A fountain in Eubcea, near Chalcis. (Plin., 4, 12.)— 
VI. A fountain in Beotia, near Thebes. (Plin., 4, 7.) 

Aregvs, I. (two syllables) a king of Sparta, preferred 
in the succession to Cleonymus, son of Cleomenes, 
who, on being defeated in his claim upon the throne, 
called in the aid of Pyrrhus. Areus was in Crete 
when the King of Epirus marched against Sparta ; and 
instantly leaving that island, whither he had gone to 
aid the Gortynians, he returned home and repulsed 
Pyrrhus. He afterward went to the aid of Athens, 
when attacked by Antigonus Gonatas, and lost his life 
in a battle with this prince in the environs of Corinth, 
B.C. 268. (Pausan., 3, 6.)—II. (Aréus, “Apecoc) a 
native of Alexandrea, and member of the Pythagorean 
sect. According to the common account, he was one 
of the masters of Augustus, and enjoyed so high a de- 

ee of favour with this prince, that when, after the 
defeat of Antony and Cleopatra, Augustus appeared 
in the theatre of Alexandrea, he had his old instructer 
on his right hand, and conversed familiarly with him, 
declaring that one of the causes of his sparing the in- 
habitants was his friendship for Areus. (Dio Cassvus, 
51, 16.—Fabric., ad Dion., l. c—Plut., Vit. Anton., 
80.) ‘The eloquence and philosophy of Areus were 
so persuasive, that, according to Seneca, he powerfully 
contributed to console Livia for the loss of Augustus ! 
(Senec., Consol. ad Mar., 4, 2.) It is thought by 
some that Dioscorides dedicated to him his work on 
the Materia Medica, but the point is not clearly ascer- 
tained. (Biogr. Univ., vol. 2, p. 407.) 

Arzva, a river of Hispania Tarraconensis, in the 
territory of the Arevaci. It rose southeast of Sala- 
mantica, and flowed into the Durius. The modern 
name is, according to Harduin, the Arlanzo (ad Plin., 
3, 4), but according to Florez, more correctly, the 
Ucero. (Esp. Sagr., 5, 16, 39.) 

Arevict, a people of Hispania 'Tarraconensis, deri- 
ving their name, according to Pliny (8, 3), from the 
river Areva. ‘They lay between the Vaccei to the 
north and the Carpetani to the south, and formed one ~ 
of the most powerful branches of the Celtiberi. Ac- 
cording to some authorities, their chief city was Nu- 
mantia. (Strabo, 162.—Mela, 2, 6.—Appian, B. 
Hisp., c. 91.) Pliny, however, assigns this place to 
the Pelendones (3, 4). Their later capital was Se- 
gobia or Segubia, now Segovia. (Itin. Ant., p. 435. 
—Piol., 2, 6.) 

Arezus, a mountain of Cappadocia, covered with 
perpetual snows, and so lofty that from its summit, 
according to the ancient writers, both the Euxine and 
the Mediterran Seas might be seen, although, ac- 
cording to Strabo (538), there were very few who 
could boast of sucha feat. It is now called Argeh- 
dag, and at its foot stood Mazaca, the capital of Cap- 
padocia, called, in the time of Tiberius, Caesarea ad 
Argeum, and now Kaisarieh. Mr. Kinneir observes, 
that Mount Argwus is unquestionably one of prodi- 
gious elevation; but he much questions whether any 
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human being ever reached its summit; and, indeed, 
he was positively informed that this was quite impossi- 
ble. It was covered for some miles below the peak 
with snow, which was said to be eight or ten feet in 
depth in the month of October, when he was at Cws- 
area. (Journey through Asia Minor, &c., p. 94, note.) 

ArGatHoNius, or Arganthonius, a king of Gades, 
who, according to one account (Herod., 1, 163.—Cic., 
de Senect., 19), lived 120 years, and reigned 80 years 
of this number. Pliny (7, 48) gives 150 years as the 
period of his existence; and Silius Italicus (8, 398), 
by poetic license, 300 years. 

Arges, a son of Celus and Terra, who had only 
one eye in his forehead. (Vid. Cyclopes.) 

Aregus, a son of Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, 
who obtained the kingdom when Amyntas, father of 
Philip, was driven out for a season by the Illyrians 
(from 393 B.C. to 390). On the death of Perdiccas, 
B.C. 360, he endeavoured, but in vain, to remount 
the throne. (Justin, 7, 1.) 

Arai (plur. masc.). Vid. Argos. 

Areia, I. daughter of Adrastus, married Polynices, 
whom she loved with uncommon tenderness. When 
he was killed in the Theban war, and Creon had for- 
bidden any one to perform his funeral obsequies, Argia, 
in conjunction with Antigone, disobeyed the mandate, 
and placed the corpse of Polynices on the funeral pile. 
Antigone was seized by the guards who had been sta- 
tioned near the dead body, but Argia escaped. Vid. 
Antigone. (Hygin., fab.,69 and 72.)—II. A country 
of Peloponnesus, called also Argolis, of which Argos 
was the capital.—III. The wife of Inachus, and moth- 
eroflo. (Hygin., fab.,145.) 

ARGILETUM, a street at Rome, which led from the 
Vicus Tuscus to the Forum Olitorium and Tiber. 
The origin of the name is uncertain. Some accounts 
derived it from Argus, a guest of Evander’s (vid. Ar- 
gus, V.), who was said to have been interred there ; 
others from the abundance of argilla, or clay, found in 
the vicinity. (Varro, L. L., 4, 32.) This street ap- 
pears to have been chiefly tenanted by booksellers 
(Martral, Ep., 1, 4.—Id., 1, 118), and also by tailors. 
(Martial, E'p., 2, 17.) Cicero informs us (Ep. ad 
Ait., 1, 14), that his brother Quintus had a house in the 
Argiletum. (Cramer's Ancient Italy, vol. 1, p. 5465.) 

Araitus, the first town on the coast of Bisaltia in 
Thrace, beyond Bromiscus and the outlet of the Lake 
Bolbe. It was founded by a colony from Andros, ac- 
cording to Thucydides (4, 102). Herodotus (7, 115) 
says it was the first town which Xerxes entered after 
crossing the Strymon. The Argilians espoused the 
cause of Brasidas on his arrival in Thrace, and were 
very instrumental in securing his conquest of Am- 
phipolis. (Thucyd., 4, 103.) 

Areintsz, small islands below Lesbos, and lying 
off the promontory of Cana or Coloni in olis. They 
were rendered famous for the victory gained near them 
by the Athenian fleet under Conon, over that of the 
Lacedemonians, in the 26th year of the Peloponnesian 
war, B.C. 406. Of these three islands, the largest 
had a town called Arginusa. They are formed of a 
white, argillaceous soil, and from that circumstance 
took their names (dpy.vdec, shining white, feminine 
dpyvoecoa, contracted apy:votca.—Compare the re- 
marks of Heusinger, ad Cic., de Off., 1, 24, 9). 

ARGIPHONTES, a surname given to Mercury, because 
he killed the hundred-eyed Argus, by order of Jupiter. 
Cowper, in his version of Homer, renders the term in 
question by ‘‘Argicide.” (Consult remarks under the 
article Io.) Ds 

Arcippal,a nation among the Sauromate, born 
bald, with flat noses and long chins. They lived upon 
the fruit of a tree called Ponticus, from which, when 
ripe, they made a thick black liquor called Aschy, 
which they drank clear, or mixed with milk. Of the 
husks ies, prepared a kind of cake. No man offered 
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violence to this people, for they were accounted sacred, 
and had no warlike weapon among them. They de- 
termined the differences between their neighbours, 
and whoever fled to them for refuge was permitted to 
live unmolested. (Herodot., 4, 28.) Ritter thinks 
that these Argippwi were one of the early sacerdotal 
colonies from India, which had settled in the wilds of 
Scythia, and whose peaceful and sacred character had 
secured the regard of the neighbouring barbarians. 
Their bald heads he accounts for by the circumstance 
of the priests of Buddha being accustomed to shave 
the head. (Vorhalle, p. 286.) De Guignes, on’ the 
other hand, refers the description of Herodotus to the 
Sine. (Mem. de Acad. des Inscr., vol. 35, p. 551.) 
The best opmien, however, is in favour of the Calmucs, 
whose peculiar physiognomy coincides with that as- 
cribed to the ancient Argippzi. (Malte- Brun, Annal. 
des Voyag., vol. 1,-p. 372.) The Calmuc priests, 
moreover, called Ghelongs, are said to shave the entire 
head, and to do this also in the case of infants that are 
destined for the priesthood. (Compare Bahr, ad 
Herod., l. c.—Rennell, Geogr. of Herodotus, vol. 1, 
p. 172, seqq.) 

Areiva, a surname of Juno, as worshipped at Ar- 
gos. (Virg., din., 3, 547.) 

Arcivi, the inhabitants of the city of Argos and the 
neighbouring country. The word is also applied by 
Homer, and, in imitation of him, by the Jater poets, to 
all the inhabitants of Greece. 

Arco, the name of the famous ship which carried 
Jason and his fifty companions to Colchis, when they 
resolved to recover the golden fleece. Jason having 
applied to Argus (vid. Argus, III.) to construct a ves- 
sel for the expedition, Argus built for him a fifty-oared 
galley, called from himself the Argo. Minerva aided 
the architect in its construction, and set in the prow a 
piece of timber cut from the speaking oak of Dodona, 
and which had the power of giving oracles. On the 
termination of the voyage, Jason consecrated the ves- 
sel to Neptune at the Isthmus of Corinth. Accord- 
ing to the more popular account, however, Minerva 
translated the Argo to the skies, and made it a con- 
stellation. (Apollod., 1, 9, 16.—Id., 1, 9, 24.—Id., 
1, 9, 27.—Diod. Sic., 4, 53.—EHratosth., 35.—Hy- 
gin., fab., 24, &c.) 

ARGOLIoUs sINUS, a bay on the coast of Argolis, be- 
tween this country and Laconia. It is now the Gulf 
of Napoli. 

ARGOxIs, a country of Peloponnesus, to the east of 
Arcadia. It is properly a neck of land, deriving its 
name from its capital city Argos, and extending in a 
southeasterly direction from Arcadia fifty-four miles 
into the sea, where it terminates in the promontory of 
Scilleum. Many and important associations of the 
heroic age are connected with this country. Here 
was Tyrins, from which Hercules departed: at the 
commencement of his labours ; here was Mycene, the 
royal city of Agamemnon, the most powerful and the 
most unhappy of kings; here was Nemea, celebrated 
for its games instituted in honour of Neptune. But 
the glory of its early history does not seem to have 
animated Argos. No Themistocles, no Agesilatis 
was ever counted among its citizens; and though it 
possessed a territory of no inconsiderable extent, it 
never assumed a rank among the first of the ( an. 
states, but was rather the passive object of foreign pol- 
icy. (Heeren’s Politics of Greece, p. 19, Bancroft’s 
transl.)—For a sketch of the history of Argolis, vid. 
Argos, ‘ 

ARGONAUT®, a name given to those ancient heroes 
who went with Jason on board the ship Argo to Col- 
chis. The expedition arose from the following cir- 
cumstance. Athamas, king of Orchomenus in| 4 
married Nephele, by whom he had two children 
and a daughter, named Phrixus and Helle. He 


subsequently divorced Nephele, he married Ino, daugh- 
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ter of Cadmus, who bore him two sons, Learchus and 
Melicerta. Ino, feeling the usual jealousy of a step- 
mother, resolved to destroy the children of Nephele. 
For this purpose she persuaded the women to parch 
the seed-corn unknown to their husbands. ‘They did 
as she desired, and the lands consequently yielded no 
crop. Athamas sent to Delphi to consult the oracle, 
in what way the threatening famine might be averted. 
Ino persuaded the messenger to say that Apollo di- 
rected Phrixus to be sacrificed to Jupiter. Com- 
pelled by his people, Athamas reluctantly placed his 
son before the altar; but Nephele snatched away both 
her son and her daughter, and gave them a gold-fleeced 
ram she had obtained from Mercury, which carried 
them through the air over sea and land. They pro- 
ceeded safely till they came to the sea between Sige- 
um and the Chersonese, into which Helle fell, and it 
was named from her Hellespontus (Helle’s Sea). 
Phrixus went on to Colchis to Azétes, the son of He- 
lios, who received him kindly, and gave him in mar- 
riage his daughter Chalciope. He there sacrificed his 
ram to Jupiter Phyxius, and gave the golden fleece 
to Aétes, who nailed it to an oak in the grove of Mars. 
It is thus that we find this legend related by Apollodo- 
rus (1, 9,1). There are, however, many variations in 
the tale. Thus it is said that Ino was Athamas’s first 
wife, and that he put her away by the direction of 
Juno, and married Nephele, who left him after she 
had borne two children, on finding that he still retained 
an attachment for Ino. When the response of the 
oracle came to Athamas, he sent for Phrixus out of the 
country, desiring him to come, and to bring the finest 
sheep in the flock for a sacrifice. The ram then spoke 
with a human voice to Phrixus, warning him of his 
danger, and offering to carry him and his sister to a 
place of safety. The ram, it was added, died at Col- 
chis. (Philostephanus, ap. Schol. ad. ll., 7, 86.— 
Compare, for another account, Hygin., Poet. Astron., 
2, 20.) Other statements again are given by the tragic 
poets, it being well known that they allowed them- 
selves great liberties in the treatment of the ancient 
myths. (Compare Hygin., fab., 4.—Nonnus, 9, 247, 
segg.) Some time after this event, when Jason, the son 
of ison, demanded of his uncle Pelias the crown which 
he usurped (vid. Pelias, Jason, Avson), Pelias said that 
he would restore it to him, provided he brought him 
the golden fleece from Colchis. Jason undertook the 
expedition, and when the Argo was ready (vid. Argo), 
consulted the oracle, which directed him to invite the 
greatest heroes of the day to share in the dangers and 
glories of the voyage. The call was immediately re- 
sponded to, and numerous sons of gods hastened to 
embark with him, From the Peloponnesus came Her- 
cules, Castor and Pollux, sons of Jupiter; Peleus and 
Telamon, grandsons of that god, also came with The- 
seus; Erginos and Anceus, sons of Neptune, Augeas, 
son of Helius, Zetes and Calais, sons of Boreas. There 
were likewise Lynceus and Idas, and Meleagrus, La- 
ertes, Periclymenus, Nauplius, Iphiclus, Iphitus, Ad- 
metus, Acastus, Butes, Polyphemus, Atalanta, and 
many others. Idmon, the seer, the son of Apollo, 
came from Argos ; Mopsus, also a prophet, from Thes- 
saly, and Orpheus, the son of the muse Calliope. The 
steersman was Tiphys, son of Agnius, from Siphe in 
Beotia. The entire number was fifty. (Apollod., 1, 
9, 16.—Heyne, ad loc.—Burmann, Pref. ad Val. 
Flacc., 11, vol. 1, p. clxxiii.) When the heroes were 
all assembled, Mopsus took auguries, and the omens 
being favourable, they embarked. The joyful heroes 
grasped each his oar at the word of the soothsayer ; 
and, while Orpheus struck his lyre in concert with his 

voice, their oars kept time to the harmony. At the 
+ els of the day they had reached the mouth of the bay 
aad ‘Pagase. Here they remained for two days, and 
then rowed along the coast of Magnesia ; and, passing 
the peninsula of Pallene, at length reached the Isle of 
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Lemnos, in which there were at that time no men, 
Hypsipyle the daughter of Thoas governing it as queen. 
For the Lemnian women had murdered their husbands, 
being incensed at their neglect. (Vid. Hypsipyle.) 
The Argonauts, being invited to land, all disembarked 
with the exception of Hercules, and gave themselves 
up to joy and festivity, until, on the remonstrances of 
the son of Alemena, they tore themselves away from 
the Lemnian fair ones, and once more handled their 
oars. ‘The offspring of this temporary union repeopled, 
say the poets, the Island of Lemnos. After leaving 
Lemnos they came to Samothrace, and thence pur- 
sued theit voyage through the Hellespont into the Pro- 
pontis, where they came to an island with a lofty hill 
in it named the Bears’ Hill, inhabited by giants with 
six arms. The adjacent country was possessed by the 
Dolionians, whose king was named Cyzicus. Having 
been hospitably entertained by this prince, and having 
slain the giants who opposed their departure, they set 
sail, but were driven back by adverse winds. It was 
in the night that they returned, and the Dolionians, ta- 
king them to be their enemies the Pelasgians, attack- 
ed them; and several of the Dolionians, and among 
them Cyzicus, lost their lives. With daylight discern- 
ing their error, the Argonauts shore their hair, and, 
shedding many tears, buried Cyzicus with solemn mag- 
nificence. They then sailed to Mysia, where they left 
behind them Hercules and Polyphemus; for Hylas, 
a youth beloved by the former, having gone for water, 
was seized and kept by the nymphs of the spring 
into which he dipped his urn. Polyphemus, hearing 
him call, went with his drawn sword to aid him, sup- 
posing him to have fallen into the hands of robbers. 
Meeting Hercules, he told him what had happened, 
and both proceeded in quest of the youth. Meantime 
the Argo put to sea, and left them behind. Polyphe- 
mus settled in Mysia, and built the city of Kios: Her- 
cules returned to Argos. (Vzd. remarks under the ar- 
ticle Hylas.) ‘The Argo next touched on the coast of 
Bebrycia, otherwise called Bithynia, where Pollux ac- 
cepted the challenge of Amycus, king of the country, 
in the combat of the cestus, and slewhim. They were 
driven from Bebrycia, by a storm, to Salmydessa, on 
the coast of Thrace, where they delivered Phineus, 
king of the place, from the persecution of the harpies. 
Phineus directed them how to pursue their course 
through the Cyanean rocks, or the Symplegades (vid. 
Cyanex), and they safely entered the Euxine Sea. 
They visited the country of the Mariandynians, where 
Lycus reigned. Here died Idmon, the seer, wounded 
by the tusks of a wild boar. Tuphys also dying here, 
Anceus undertook the steerage of the vessel. They 
now kept along the southern coast of the Euxine till 
they came to the Island of Aretias, which was haunt- 
ed by birds that shot feathers sharp as arrows from 
their wings. These they drove off by clattering on 
their shields. While they remained in this isle, the 
sons of Phrixus, who were on their way to Greece, 
having been sent by Avétes to claim their father’s king- 
dom, were cast on the shores of Aretias by a storm. 
These became the guides of the Argonauts to Colchis, 
and conducted them to Ala the capital. Jason explain- 
ed the causes of his voyage to Avétes ; but the condi- 
tions on which he was to recover the golden fleece 
were so hard, that the Argonauts must have perished 
in the attempt had not Medea, the king’s daughter, 
fallen in love with their leader. She had aconference 
with Jason, and, after mutual oaths of fidelity, Medea 
pledged herself to deliver the Argonauts from her fa- 
ther’s hard conditions, if Jason married her, and car- 
ried her with him to Greece. He was to tame two 
bulls, the gifts of Vulcan to A%étes, which had brazen 
feet, and breathed flame from their throats. When 
he had yoked these, he was to plough with them a piece 
of ground, and sow the serpent’s teeth which Métes 
possessed ; for Minerva had given him one half of those 
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which Cadmus sowed at Thebes. All this was to be 
performed in one day. Medea, who was an enchant- 
ress, gave him a salve to rub his body, shield, and 
spear. The virtue of this salve would last an entire 
day, and protect alike against fire and steel. She far- 
ther told him that, when he had sown the teeth, a crop 
of armed men would spring up, and prepare to attack 
him. Among these she desired him to fling stones, 
and, while they were fighting with one another about 
them, each imagining that the other had thrown these, 
to fall on and slay them. ‘The hero followed the ad- 
vice of the princess: he entered the sacred grove of 
Mars, yoked the bulls, ploughed the land, and slaugh- 
tered the armed crop which it produced. But Aétes 
refused to give the fleece, and meditated burning the 
Argo and slaying her crew. Medea, anticipating him, 
led Jason by night to the golden fleece: with her drugs 
she cast to sleep the serpent which guarded it; and 
then, taking her little brother Absyrtus out of his bed, 
she embarked with him in the Argo, and the vessel set 
sail while it was yet night. (Pherecydes, ap. Schol. 
ad Apoll. Rh., 4, 223.—Another account is given un- 
der the article Absyrtus.) A%étes, on discovering the 
treachery and flight of his daughter, got on shipboard 
and pursued the fugitives. Medea, seeing him gain 
on them, cut her brother to pieces, and scattered his 
limbs on the stream; an event that was afterward trans- 
ferred to the north side of the Euxine, where the town 
of Tomi (r6uor, cutiengs) was said to have derived its 
name from it. (Apollod., 1, 9,24.—Ovid, Trist., 3, 
9.) While Azetes was engaged in collecting the limbs 
of his son, the Argo escaped. He then despatched a 
number of his subjects in pursuit of the Argo, threat- 
ening, if they did not bring back his daughter, to inflict 
on them the punishment designed for her. At length 
the Argo entered the western sea, and came to the 
Island of Circe. The belief for a long time prevailed, 
that there was a communication between the Palus 
Mezotis and the Oceanus or earth-encompassing stream. 
This communication the old poets made to be a narrow 
passage or strait, but later writers the river Tanais. 
The writer of the Orphic Argonautics makes the Ar- 
gonauts pass up the Phasis into the Palus Meotis, 
thence into the main Oceanus, and thence directing 
their course to the west, to come to the British Isles 
and the Atlantic, and to reach at last the Columns of 
Hercules. Circe performed the usual rites of purifi- 
cation to remove the blood-guilt of the death of Ab- 
syrtus, and the heroes then departed. Ere long they 
came to the Isle of the Sirens, charmed by whose en- 
chanting strains they were about to land on that fatal 
shore, when Orpheus struck his lyre, and with its tones 
overpowered their voices. Wind and wave urged on 
the Argo, and all escaped but Butes, who flung him- 
self into the sea to swim to the Flowery Isle. Venus, 
to save him, took him and set him to dwell at Lilybe- 
um. The Argonauts now passed Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, and also the Wandering Rocks ; over these they 
beheld flame and smoke ascending, but Thetis and 
her sister Nereids guided them through by the com- 
mand of Juno. Passing Thrinakia, the Isle of the 
Sun, they came to the island of the Pheacians. Some 
of the Colchians who were in pursuit of the Argonauts, 
arriving here, found the Argo, and requested Alcinoiis 
to give Medea up to them. He assented, provided 
she had not been actually married to Jason. His wife 
Arete, hearing this, lost no time in joining the lovers 
in wedlock ; and the Colchians, then fearing to return, 
settled in the island. Sailing thence, the Argo was 
assailed by a tremendous storm, which drove it to the 
Syrtes, on the coast of Libya. After beine detained 
there for some time, they proceeded on their home- 
ward voyage, and came to Crete, where the brazen 
man, Talus, prohibited their landing; but Medea, by 
her art, deprived him of life. On leaving Crete, the 


night came on so black and dark that they knew not | 
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where they were ; but Apollo, taking his stand on the 
rocks called the Melantian Rocks, shot an arrow into 
the sea: the arrow flashed a vivid light, and they be- 
held an island, on which they landed. As this isle had 
appeared (avedyvaro) so unexpectedly, they named it 
Anaphe. Here they erected an altar to Apollo Auglétes 
(the Lightener), and offered sacrifices. They thence 
proceeded to Aigina, where they watered; and they 
finally arrived at lolcos after an absence of four months. 
—This celebrated voyage formed a theme for several 
ancient poets, and is noticed more or less by many other 
writers. Jason and the Argo are mentioned by Ho- 
mer (J/., 7, 469.—Ib., 21, 40.—Od., 12,69). Hesiod 
briefly narrates the principal events (Theog., 992, 
seqq.); it is thesubject of one of Pindar’s finest odes 
(Pyth., 4), and of the epic poem of Apollonius, named 
from it. It is narrated in detail by Apollodorus and 
Diodorus Siculus. Ovid also relates-a large part of it, 
and there is an unfinished poem on the subject by the 
Latin poet Valerius Flaccus, which displays genius 
and originality. We have also the Argonautics of the 
pseudo-Orpheus, a poem to which the ablest-critics as- 
sign a date posterior to the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. ‘To these are to be added the detached no- 
tices in other writers and in the various scholia. Of 
the dramas composed on this subject, not a single one 
has been preserved, except the Medea of Euripides. 
(Keightley’s Mythology, 2d ed., p. 468, seqgqg.)—The 
Argonautic expedition, observes Thirlwall, when view- 
ed in the light in which it has usually been considered, 
is an event which a critical historian, if he feels him- 
self compelled to believe it, may think it his duty to 
notice, but which he is glad to pass rapidly over, as a 
perplexing and unprofitable riddle. For even when the 
ancient legend has been pared down into an historical 
form, and its marvellous and poetical features have been 
all effaced, so that nothing is left but what may appear 
to belong to its pith and substance, it becomes, indeed, 
dry and meager enough, but not much more intelligible 
than before. It still relates an adventure, incomprehen- 
sible in its design, astonishing in its execution, connect- 
ed with no conceivable cause, and with no sensible 
effect. Though the account which we have given is 
evidently an artificial statement, framed to reconcile 
the main incidents of a wonderful story with nature 
and probability, it still contains many points which 
can scarcely be explained or believed. It carries us 
back to a period when navigation was in its infancy 
among the Greeks ; yet their first essay at maritime 
discovery is supposed at once to have reached the ex- 
treme limit, which was long after attained by the ad- 
venturers who gradually explored the same formidable 
sea, and gained a footing on its coasts. The success 
of the undertaking, however, is not so surprising as 
the project itself ; for this implies a previous knowl- 
edge of the country to be explored which it. is very 
difficult to account for. But the end proposed is still 
more mysterious ; and, indeed, can only be explained 
with the aid of a conjecture. Such an explanation 
was attempted by some of the later writers among the 
ancients, who perceived that the whole story turned on 
the golden fleece, the supposed motive of the voyage, 
and that this feature had not a sufficiently historical 
appearance. But the mountain torrents of Colchis 
were said to sweep down particles of gold, which the 
natives used to detain by fleeces dipped in the streams. 
This report suggested a mode of translating the fable 
into historical language. It was conjectured that the 
Argonauts had been attracted by the metallic treasures 
of the country, and that the golden fleece was a poet- 
ical description of the process which they had observ- 
ed, or perhaps had practised: an interpretation cer- 
tainly more ingenious, or, at least, less absurd than 
those by which Diodorus transforms the fire-breathing 
bulls which Jason was said to have yoked, at the bid- 
ding of Alétes, into a band of Taurians ts guarded 
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the fleece, and the sleepless dragon which watched | 
over it, into their commander Draco: but yet not 
more satisfactory ; for it explains a casual, immaterial 
circumstance, while it leaves the essential point in the 
legend wholly untouched. ‘The epithet golden, to 
which it relates, is merely poetical and ornamental, 
and signified nothing more, as to the nature of the 
fleece, than the epithets white or purple, which were 
also applied to it by early poets. (Schol. ad Apoll. 
Rh., 4, 177.) According to the original and genuine 
tradition, the fleece was a sacred relic, and its impor- 
tance arose out of its connexion with the tragical 
story of Phrixus, the main feature of which is the hu- 
man sacrifice which the gods had required from the 
house of Athamas. ‘This legend was not a mere po- 
etic fiction, but was grounded on a peculiar form of 
religion, which prevailed in that part of Greece from 
which the Argonauts are said to have set out on their 
expedition, and which remained in vigour even down 
to the Persian wars. Herodotus informs us, that 
when Xerxes, on his march to Greece, had come to 
Alus, a town of the Thessalian Achaia, situate near 
the Gulf of Pagase, in a tract sometimes called the 
Athamantian plain, his guides described to him the 
rites belonging to the temple of the Laphystian Jupi- 
ter, an epithet equivalent to that under which Phrixus 
is said to have sacrificed the ram to the same deity, 
as the god who had favoured his escape. (Zeve 
dvE10c.—Miiller, Orchomenus, p. 164.) ‘The eldest 
among the descendants of Phrixus was forbidden to 
enter the council-house at Alus, though their ancestor 
Athamas was the founder of the city. If the head of 
the family was detected on the forbidden ground, he 
was led in solemn procession, covered with garlands, 
like an ordinary victim, and sacrificed. Many of the 
devoted race were said to have quitted their country to 
avoid this danger, and to have fallen into the snare 
when they returned after a long absence. The origin 
assigned to this rite was, that, after the escape of 
Phrixus, the Acheans had been on the point of sac- 
rificing Athamas himself to appease the anger of the 
gods ; but that he was rescued by the timely interfe- 
rence of Cytissorus, son of Phrixus, who had returned 
from the Colchian A%a, the land of his father’s exile : 
hence the curse, unfulfilled, was transmitted for ever 
to the posterity of Phrixus. This story, strange as 
it may sound, not only rests on unquestionable author- 
ity, but might be confirmed by parallel instances of 
Greek superstition; and it scarcely leaves room to 
doubt, that it was from this religious belief of the peo- 
ple, among whom the Argonautic legend sprang up, 
that it derived its peculiar character ; and that the ex- 
pedition, so far as it was the adventure of the golden 
fleece, was equally unconnected with piracy, com- 
merce, and discovery. It closely resembled one of 
the romantic enterprises celebrated in the poetry of the 
middle ages, the object of which was imaginary, and 
the direction uncertain. And so Pindar represents it 
as undertaken for the purpose of bringing back, with 
the golden fleece, the soul of Phrixus, which could 
not rest in the foreign land to which it had been ban- 
ished.—But the tradition must also have had an his- 
torical foundation in some real voyages and adventures, 
without which it would scarcely have arisen at all, or 
become so generally credited. The voyage of the Ar- 


of the Tyrian Hercules, as representing a succession of 
enterprises, which may have been the employment of 
several generations. And this is perfectly consistent 
with the manner in which the adventurers are most 
properly described. They are Minyans, a branch of 


the Greek nation whose attention was very early 


drawn by their situation, not perhaps without some 
influence from the example and intercourse of the 
Phenicians, to maritime pursuits. The form which 


_ the legend assumed was probably determined by the 
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course of their earliest naval expeditions. They were 
naturally attracted towards the northeast, first by the 
islands that lay before the Hellespont, and then by the 
shores of the Propontis and its two straits. ‘Their 
successive colonies, or spots signalized either by hos- 
tilities or peaceful transactions, would become the 
landing-places of the Argonauts.—If, however, it 
should be asked, in what light the hero and heroine 
of the legend are to be viewed on this hypothesis, it 
must be answered that both are most probably purely 
ideal personages, connected with the religion of the 
people to whose poetry they belong. Jason was per- 
haps no other than the Samothracian god or hero Ja- 
sion, whose name was sometimes written in the same 
manner, the favourite of Ceres, as his namesake was 
of Juno, and the protector of mariners, as the Thes- 
salian hero was the chief of the Argonauts. Medea 
seems to have been originally another form of Juno 
herself, and to have descended, by a common transi- 
tion, from the rank of a goddess into that of a heroine, 
when an epithet had been mistaken for a distinct 
name. The Corinthian tradition claimed her as be- 
longing properly to Corinth, one of the principal seats 
of the Minyan race. ‘The tragical scenes, which ren- 
dered her story there so celebrated, were commemo- 
rated by religious rites, which continued to be observ- 
ed until the city was destroyed by the Romans. Ac- 
cording to the local legend, she had not murdered her 
children ; they had been killed by the Corinthians ; 
and the public guilt was expiated by annual sacrifices 
offered to Juno, in whose temple fourteen boys, chosen 
every twelvemonth from noble families, were appoint- 
ed to spend a year in all the ceremonies of solemn 
mourning. The historical side of the legend seems to 
exhibit an opening intercourse between the opposite 
shores of the Ugean. If, however, it was begun by 
the northern Greeks, it was probably not long con- 
fined to them, but was early shared by those of Pelopon- 
nesus. Jt would be inconsistent with the piratical 
habits of the early navigators to suppose, that this in- 
tercourse was always of a friendly nature ; and it may 
therefore not have been without a real ground that 
the Argonautic expedition was PR th represented 
as the occasion of the first conflict between the Greeks 
and the Trojans. (Tharlwall’s History of Greece, vol. 
1, p. 142, seqg.— Miller, Orchomenus, p. 258, seqq. 
—Id. ibid., p. 302, 357.—For other, but far less sat- 
isfactory theories on the subject, consult Bryant's 
Mythology, vol. 3, p. 362, seqqg.—Ritier, Vorhaile, p. 
420, seqg.—Kmnight, Inquiry, &c., § 220, Class. 
Journ., No. 53, p. 75.— Plass, Vor-,und Urges- 
chichte der Hellenen, vol. 1, p. 414, seqgq.) Apollonius 
Rhodius gives another account, equally improbable. 
He says that they sailed from the Euxine up one of 
the mouths of the Danube, and that Absyrtus pursued 
them by entering another mouth of the river. After 
they had continued their voyage for some leagues, the 
waters decreased, and they were obliged to carry the 
ship Argo across the country to the Adriatic, upward 
of 150 miles. Here they met with Absyrtus, who 
had pursued the same measure, and conveyed his ship 
in like manner over the land. Absyrtus was immedi- 
ately put to death; and soon after, the beam of Do- 
dona (vid. Argo) gave an oracle, that Jason should 
never return home if he was not previously purified of 
the murder. Upon this they sailed to the island of 
fa, where Circe, who was the sister of AZétes, expi- 
ated him without knowing who he was. There is a 
third tradition, which maintains, that they returned to 
Colchis a second time, and visited many places of 
Asia. 

Arcos (sing. neut. et Arai, masc. plur.), I. the 
capital of Argolis, situate on the river Inachus, 


and generally regarded as the most ancient city of 


Greece. (Diod. Sic., 1, 17.) Its early prosperity 
and commercial connexion with the Phenicians are 
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attested by Herodotus (1, 1). The walls of the city 
were constructed of massive blocks of stone, a mode 
of building which was generally attributed to the 
Cyclopes (Eurimides, Troad., 1087.—Id., Here. 
Fur., 15), but which evidently shows the Pelasgic 
origin of the place. It was also protected by two 
citadels, situated on towering rocks, and surrounded 
by fortifications equally strong. The principal one 
was named Larissa. (Strabo, 370.—Livy, 34, 25.) 
In the time of Strabo, Argos was inferior only to 
Sparta in extent and population, and from the de- 
scription of Pausanias, it is evident that, when he vis- 
ited this celebrated town, it was adorned with many 
sumptuous buildings and noble works of art. Argos 
produced some of the first sculptors of Greece, among 
whom were Ageladas, the master of Phidias, and 
Polycletus, who surpassed all the artists of antiquity 
in correctness of design. Music also was highly cul- 
tivated in this city; and, as early as the reign of Da- 
rius, the Argives, according to Herodotus, were ac- 
counted the first musicians of the age. (Herodot., 3, 
131.)—Argos, if we follow the common tradition, was 
founded by Inachus, B.C. 1856. On the arrival of 
Danaus, who is said to have come from Egypt, the in- 
habitants changed their ancient appellation of Pelasgi 
to that of Danai. (Eurzp., Archel., frag. 2.—Com- 
pare Strabo, 371.) At that time the whole of what 
was afterward called Argolis acknowledged the au- 
thority of one sovereign; but, after the lapse of two 
generations, a division took place, by which Argos and 
its territory were allotted to Acrisius, the lineal de- 
scendant of Danaus, while Tiryns and the maritime 
country became the inheritance of his brother Preetus. 
_ A third kingdom was subsequently established by Per- 
seus, son of the former, who founded Mycene ; but 
these were all finally reunited in the person of At- 
reus, son of Pelops; who, having been left regent by 
his nephew Eurystheus, during his expedition against 
the Heraclida, naturally assumed the sovereign power 
after his death. Atreus thus acquired, in right of the 
houses of Pelops and Perseus, which he represented, 
possession of nearly the whole of Peloponnesus, which 
ample aed oon to his son Agamemnon, 
who is called omer sovereign of all Argos and the 
islands. (Jl., 2, 107.—Compare Thucyd., 1, 9.— 
Strabo, 372.) After the death of Agamemnon the 
crown descended to Orestes, and subsequently to his 
son Tisamenes, who was forced to evacuate the throne 
by the invasion of the Dorians and Heraclide eighty 
years after the siege of Troy. (Pausan., 2,18.) Te- 
menus, the lineal descendant of Hercules, now became 
the founder of a new dynasty ; but the Argives, hav- 
ing acquired a taste for liberty, curtailed so much the 
power of their sovereigns as to leave them but the 
name and semblance of kings: at length, having de- 
posed Meltas, the last of the Temenic dynasty, they 
changed the constitution into a republican govern- 
ment. (Pausan., 2,19.) As regards the inward or- 
ganization of this government, we only know, that in 
Argos, a senate, a college of eighty men, and magis- 
trates, stood at the head. In the time of the Achean 
league the first officer of the state appears to have 
been elected by the people. (Liv., 32, 25.) The 
Argives, after the establishment of their republican 
form of government, were engaged in frequent hostil- 
ities with the Spartans, each people claiming the pos- 
session of the small district of Cynuria. In the reign 
of Cleomenes, king of Sparta, the Argives met with a 
total defeat, and Argos itself was only saved from the 
enemy by the daring courage of a female, Telesilla, 
who incited the rest of the population, and even those 
of her own sex, to take up arms in defence of their 
city. (Pausan., 2,20.) Subsequently, however, the 
slaves of Argos, taking advantage of the enfeebled 
state of the country, openly rebelled, and, overturning 
the existing government, retained the sovereign power 
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in their own hands, till the sons of their former mas- 
ters, arriving at the age of manhood, expelled them 
from the city, It was partly owing to these internal 
commotions, and partly also to the jealousy which sub- 
sisted between the Argives and the Lacedemonians, 
that the former took no part in the Persian war. Not 
long after the termination of this war, the Argives, ac- 
tuated by motives of envy against the Mycenzans, 
who had distinguished themselves at Thermopyle, 
made war upon that people, and, after taking Myce- 
ne, finally destroyed that city, B.C. 468. (Diod. 
Sic., 11, 65.—Pausan., 2,16.) At a subsequent pe- 
riod, we find the Argives uniting with the Athenians, 
Corinthians, and other powers against the Spartans. 
The judicious measures, however, pursued by King 
Agis and the Spartan allies, frustrated the operations 
of their Argive foes, and had the Lacedemonian king 
pressed his adyantage, the latter must have been to- 
tally routed. The following year, the hostile armies 
met in the plains of Mantinea, where a decisive battle 
was fought, whic ended in the total defeat of the Ar- 
gives and their allies. This event dissolved the con- 
federacy against the Lacedemonians ; and the Argives 
not only made peace with that people, but were even 
persuaded by them to convert their hitherto democrat- 
ical constitution into an aristocracy. (Thucyd., 5, 
65, seqgq.) Not long after, however, a counter-revo- 
lution took place, when the people revolted, and, after 
overpowering the oligarchical party, entered once 
more into an alliance with Athens. Having obtained 
the assistance of that power, they now erected long 
walls, extending from the city to the sea, whichensured 
to them a constant communication with their allies by 
means of that element. (Thucyd., 5, 82.) The Ar- 
gives, induced by gratitude for the interest which Al- 
cibiades had taken in their affairs, joined the Sicilian 
expedition (Thucyd., 6, 29); and, even after the dis- 
astrous termination of that enterprise, they continued 
to support the Athenian cause, till the defeat they sus- 
tained near Miletus obliged them to recall their forces. 
Argos, adhering to the principle of opposing the ag- 
grandizement of Sparta, joined the league which was 
afterward set on foot against that power by the influ- 
ence of Persia; and furnished troops for the battles of 
Nemea, Coronea, and the other engagements which 
took place during what is usually termed the Corinthi- 
an war, which was concluded by the peace of Antal- 
cidas. On the renewal of hostilities between the 
Beeotians and Lacedemonians, the Argives again 
joined the former, and fought at the battle of Manti- 
nea. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 7,5.) After this period, no 
event of interest or importance occurs in the history of 
Argos until the unsuccessful attempt made to surprise 
and capture that city by Pyrrhus. This prince, being 
then at war with Antigonus Gonatas, whom he had 
driven from Macedonia, having failed in the enterprise 
he meditated against Sparta, marched rapidly on 
Argos, which he reached during the night, and had 
already penetrated into the town, when succours ar- 
rived from Antigonus. Pyrrhus being slain, his troops 
were all destroyed or made prisoners. (Plut., Vit. 
Pyrrh.—Pausanias, 1, 13.—Strabo, 377.) Argos, 
like other Peloponnesian states, became afterward 
subject to the domination of a tyrant; but when, by 
the talents and energy of Aratus, Corinth and Sicyon 
had been emancipated, Aristomachus, who then reign- 
ed in Argos, voluntarily abdicated his author- 
ity, and persuaded the Argives to join the Achean 
league, (Polyb., 2,44.) During the momentary suc- 
cess obtained by Cleomenes, Argos fell into the hands 
of that prince, but it was presently recovered by the 
Acheans, and continued to form part of their confed- 
eracy till its final dissolution by the Romans. (Po- 
lyb., 2, 52, segg.—Strabo, 1. c.) The population of 
Argolis was divided into three classes, consisting of 
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slaves or vassals, called yuuv#rec. (Aristot., Rep., 5, 
2, 8.—Pollux, 3, 83.) The number of the first class 
might amount to 16,000, being nearly equal to that of 
the Athenian citizens. (Lys., ap. Dion. Hal., p. 531.) 
The free part of the population may therefore be esti- 
mated at 65,000 souls, to which, if we add the zrepiov- 
«ot and slaves, we shall have an aggregate of nearly 
110,000 persons. (Clinton’s Fasti Hellenic, 2d ed., 
vol. 1, p. 426.—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 9, p. 
226, seqgq.)—II. Pelasgicum, a city of Thessaly, of 
Pelasgic origin, as its name indicates. It is generally 
supposed to have been identical with Larissa on the 
Peneus. Strabo (440) informs us that there was once 
a city named Argos close to Larissa. (Compare 
Heyne, ad Il., 6, 457.)—III. Oresticum, a city of 
Macedonia, in the district Orestis and territory of the 
Oreste. Its foundation was ascribed by tradition to 
Orestes, son of Agamemnon. (Strabo, 326.—Com- 
pare Theag. Maced., ap. Steph. Byz., s. v. ’Opéorat, 
et “Apyoc.)—IV. A city of Acarnania, situate at the 
southeastern extremity of the Ambracian Gulf, in the 
territory of the Amphilochi. It was founded, as Thu- 
cydides reports (2, 68), by Amphilochus, son of Am- 
phiaraus, on his return from Troy, who named it after 
his native city, the more celebrated Argos of Pelopon- 
nesus. Ephorus, however, who is cited by Strabo 
(326), gave a somewhat different account, affirming 
that Argos in Acarnania owed its origin to Alemeon, 
by whom it was named Amphilochium, after his brother 
Amphilochus. (Compare Apollod., 3, '7.—Dicearch., 
Stat. Grec., v.46.) Argos was originally by far the 
largest and most powerful town of the country ; but its 
citizens, having experienced many calamities, admit- 
ted the Ambraciots, their neighbours, into their socie- 
ty, from whom they acquired the knowledge of the 
Grecian language, as it was spoken at that time. 
The Ambraciots, however, at length gaining the as- 
cendency, proceeded to expel the original inhabitants, 
who, too weak to avenge their wrongs, placed them- 
selves under the protection of the Acarnanians. 
These, with the aid of the Athenians, commanded by 
Phormio, recovered Argos by force, and reduced to 
slavery all the Ambraciots who fell into their hands. 
The Ambraciots made several attempts to retrieve 
their loss, but without effect. Many years subsequent 
to this we find Argos, together with Ambracia, in the 
possession of the Aitolians ; and, on the surrender of 
the latter town to the Romans, we are informed by 
Livy, that the consul M. Fulvius removed his army to 
Argos, where, being met by the A®tolian deputies, a 
treaty was concluded, subject to the approbation of the 
senate. (Liv., 38, 9.—Polyd., fragm., 22, 13.) Ar- 
gos, at a later period, contributed to the formation of 
the colony of Nicopolis, and became itself deserted. 
The ruins of the city have been visited by several 
travellers, but Dr. Holland’s account is perhaps the 
most circumstantial. He describes them as situated 
at the southeastern extremity of the Gulf of Arta, on 
one of the hills which form an insulated ridge running 
back in a southeast direction from the bay. The 
walls, forming the principal object in these ruins, skirt 
along nearly the whole extent of the ridge, including 
an oblong irregular area, about a mile in its greatest 
length, but of much smaller breadth. The structure 
_ of these walls is Cyclopian; they are of great thick- 
ness, and on the eastern side, where built with the 
most regularity, are still perfect to the height of more 
than twenty feet. (Holland’s Travels, vol. 2, p. 224. 
—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 2, p. 10, seqq.) 
Arcus, I. a son of Arestor, according to one ac- 
count (Asclep., ap. Apollod., 2, 1, 3), and hence called 
by Ovid Arestorides. (Met., 1, 624.) Others, how- 


ever, make him a son of Inachus. (Pherecyd., ap. 


eund.) Acusilaus and Auschylus (Supp., 318,— 
Prom. V., 698) call him Earth-born. He was named 
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body (Apollod., 1. ¢.). Ovid, however, gives him the 
poetic number of a hundred, of which only two were 
asleep at a time. (Met., 1, 625.) The strength of 
Argus was prodigious : and Arcadia being at the time 
infested with a wild bull, he attacked and slew the ani- 
mal, and afterward wore its hide. He also killed a 
satyr, who carried off the cattle of the Arcadians ; and 
watching an opportunity, when he found the Echidna 
(the daughter of Tartarus and Earth) asleep, he de- 
prived her of life. When Io had been changed into a 
cow, Juno gave the charge of watching her to Argus. 
He thereupon bound her to an olive-tree in the grove 
of Mycenz, and kept guard over her. Jupiter, pitying 
her condition, sent Mercury to steal her away ; but a 
vulture always gave Argus warning of his projects, and 
the god found it impossible to succeed. Nothing 
then remaining but open force, he killed Argus with a 
stone, and hence obtained the name of Argus-slayer, 
or Argicide (Apyerpovrnc). ‘Thus far Apollodorus. 
Ovid, however, varies the fable in several particulars, 
and, among other things, makes Mercury to have slain 
Argus with a harpé, or short curved sword. Accord- 
ing to the same poet. also, Juno transferred the eyes 
of Argus, after death, to the tail of her favourite bird 
the peacock.—An explanation of the whole legend will 
be given under the article lo. (Apollod. 1. c.—Keight- 
ley’s Mythology, p. 406, 2d ed.)—II. A son of Jupi- 
ter and Niobe daughter of Phoroneus. According to 
one account he succeeded Phoroneus on the Argive 
throne, and gave the name of Argos to the whole Pel- 
oponnesus. Another statement, however, makes him 
to have been the successor of Apis. (Apollod., 2, 1, 
1.—Heyne, ad loc.—Schol. ad Eurip., Orest., 1247.)— 
III. The builder of the Argo. His parentage is dif- 
ferently given by different writers, and he is often con- 
founded with Argus the son of Phrixus (IV.). Both 
he and this latter were in the number of the Argo- 
nauts. (Consult the remarks of Burmann in the list 
of the Argonauts appended to his edition of Valerius 
Flaccus, s. y. Argus.)—IV. Son of Phrixus and Chal- 
ciope daughter of Aletes. He is often confounded 
with the preceding, for example by Apollodorus (1, 
9, 16) and Pherecydes (ap. Schol. ad Apoll. Rh., 1, 
4). He and his brothers were found by the Argo- 
nauts on the island of Aretias, in the Euxine, having 
been cast on it by a storm when on their way to 
Greece to claim their father’s kingdom ; and he gui- 
ded the Argonauts to Colchis. (Schol. ad Apoll. Rh., 
2, 309, 384.) Valerius Flaccus, on the other hand, 
makes the Argonauts to have found Argus in Colchis, 
at the palace of Avétes (5, 461), and with this the ac- 
count of the pseudo-Orpheus substantially agrees (v. 
858, segg.). Compare the remarks of Burmann, as ci- 
ted in the previous paragraph (III.).—V. A guest of 
Evander’s, who conspired against that monarch, and 
was slain in consequence by the followers of the latter 
without his knowledge. The spot where he was in- 
terred was called, according to some, Argiletum. (Vid. 
Argiletum.—Virg., Ain., 8, 345.—Serv., ad loc.)— 
VI. A hound of Ulysses’, that recognised its master 
after an absence on the part of the latter of nearly 
twenty years. (Od., 17, 301.) 

ARGYRASPIDES, a name given to the troops of Alex- 
ander, from the silver plates added by him to their 
shields when about to invade India. (Compare Quzn- 
tus Curtius, 8, 5, 4, and Justin, 12, 7.) There is 
some doubt whether the name in question was confi- 
ned to a particular corps of Alexander’s invading army 
or to the whole. ‘The latter opinion appears to be the 
more correct one. (Consult on this point the remarks 
of Schmieder, ad Curt., 4, 13, 27, and 8, 5, 4.) . 

ARGy¥YRA, a town of Achaia, a little to the southeast 
of Patre. The river Selemnus flowed in its vicinity, 
and near it also was the fountain of Argyra. (Pausan., 
7, 23.)—II. A sea-nymph, of whom Selemnus, a young 
shepherd, was enamoured. She eventually slighted 
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his love, and he pined away until Venus changed him 
intoariver. The Selemnus thereupon, like the Alpheus 
in the case of Arethusa, sought to blend its waters with 
those of the fountain Argyra, over which the incon- 
stant nymph presided. According to another legend, 
however, Venus, again moved with pity, exerted her di- 
vine power anew, and caused him to forget Argyra. 
The waters of the Selemnus became, in consequence, 
a remedy for love, inducing oblivion on all who bathed 
inthem. (Pausan., 7, 23.)—III. A name given by the 
ancients to the silver region of the East, and the posi- 
tion of which tract of country varied with the progress 
of geographical discovery. At first Argyra was an isl- 
and immediately beyond the mouths of the Indus. 
When, however, under the first Ptolemies, the nayiga- 
tion of the Greeks extended to the Ganges, the silver- 
island was placed near this latter stream. Afterward 
another change took place, and Argyra, now no longer 
an island, became part of the region occupied in mod- 
ern times by the kingdom of Arracan. (Ptol., 7, 2.— 
Gossellin, Recherches, &c., vol. 3, p. 280.) 

Arcyripa, the more ancient nameof Arpz. (Vid. 
Aypi.) 

Arta, the name given to a country of large extent, 
answering in some degree to the present Khorasin. 
It comprised several provinces, and was bounded on 
the west by Media, on the north by Hyrcania and Par- 

thia, on the east by Bactria, and on the south by Car- 
mania and Gedrosia. The capital was Artacoana, now 
Herat. From Aria, however,-in this acceptation of 
the term, we must carefully distinguish another and 
much earlier use of the name. In this latter sense 
the appellation belongs to a region which formed the 
primitive abode of the Medes and Persians, and very 
probably of our whole race. It appears to indicate a 
country where civilization commenced, and where the 
rites of religion were first instituted. In the Schah- 
nameh it is called Erman (i. e., Ariman), and in the 
Zend books Irman or Iran(i. e., Arian). Its position 
would appear to coincide in some degree with that of 
ancient Bactria, though some writers, Rhode for ex- 
ample; make it include a much wider tract of country. 
The name of Arii, given to its early inhabitants, is 
said by Bohlen to be equivalent to the Latin “ vene- 
randi,” and reminds us (with the change of the liquid 
into the sibilant) of the far-famed Asi, who play so 
conspicuous a part in the early Asiatic as well as in the 
Scandinavian mythology. From these data we may 
account for the statement of Herodotus (7, 62), that the 
Medes were anciently called Ari (“Apcoz, or “Apecoz). 
The same writer places in the neighbourhood of Sog- 
diana a people whom he calls Arii ("Apezov). Diodo- 
rus Siculus (1, 94) makes mention of this same people 
under the name of Arimaspi (Apiacroi), where we 
ought to read Ariaspi (’Apiaorot), or else Ariani 
(‘Apecavoi). He also speaks of their lawgiver Zath- 
raustes, meaning evidently Zoroaster (i. e., Zeretosch- 
tré).—Consult on this curious subject the following 
authorities: Von Hammer (Wien. Jahrb., vol. 9, p. 
33)—Ritter (Erdkunde, vol. 2, p. 21, segqg.—Vorhalle, 
p- 303)—Angquetil (Mem. del Acad. des Inscr., vol. 
31, p. 376)—Bohlen (De Orig. ling. Zend., p. 51)— 
Bahr (ad Herod., 7, 62). 

AR1aDNne, daughter of Minos, king of Crete, by Pasi- 
phaé. She fell in love with Theseus, and gave him a 
clew of thread, which enabled him to penetrate the 
windings of the labyrinth till he came to where the 
Minotaur lay, whom he caught by the hair and slew. 
Ariadne thereupon fled with Theseus from Crete. Ac- 
cording to Homer (Od., 11, 323) she was slain by Di- 
ana when they had reached the island of Dia or Naxos, 
on their way to Athens. (Compare Schol. ad loc. as 
to the reading éxra or éoye.) Another legend, how- 

~ ever, makes her to have been deserted by Theseus on 
the shores of this same island, Minerva having ap- 


peared to him as he slept, and having ordered him to | 
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leave her behind and make sail for Athens. While 
Ariadne was weeping at this abandonment, Venus 
came and consoled her by the assurance that she 
should be the bride of Bacchus. The god then pre- 
sented himself, and gave her a golden crown, which 
was afterward placed among the stars. She bore him 
a sonnamed Cinopion. (Pherecyd., ap. Sturz., fr. 
59.— Ovid, A. A., 1, 527, segg.—Catull., 64, 76, seqq. 
—Keightley's Mythology, p. 457.—Vollmer, Wor- 
terb. der Mythol., p. 309, seqg.)—Ariadne evidently 
belongs to the mythology of Bacchus, with whom he 
was associated in the Naxian worship. The Athe- 
nians, always ready to enlarge their own narrow cycle 
at the expense of others, seem to have joined her with 
their Theseus,-and it was thus perhaps that she be- 
came the daughter of Minos. The passage in the 
Odyssey would be decisive on this point, were it not 
that the Athenians were such tamperers with the works 
of the old poets, that we cannot help being suspicious 
of all passages relating to them. ‘The passage of the 
Iliad in which Ariadne is mentioned is justly regard- 
ed as a late addition. (Ul., 18, 591.— Knight, ad loc. 
—Keightley, 1. c..\—Creuzer gives a peculiar version 
to this ancient legend. He sees in Ariadne, as repre- 
sented in ancient sculpture, now sunk in mournful 
slumber, and again awakened, joyous, and raised to 
the skies, an emblem of zmmortality, But Ariadne, 
according to the same beautiful conception of her 
character, is not merely the symbol of consolation in 
death; the clew in her hand, with which she guided 
Theseus through the mazes of the labyrinth, ranks her 
also among the class of the Parce. She is Proserpi- 
na-Venus. She presides over the death and the birth 
of ourspecies. She guides the soul through the wind- 
ing labyrinth of life: she leads it forth again to free- 
dom and a new existence. (Creuzer’s Symboltk, 
vol. 4, p. 116, seqq.) 

ARtaus, an officer in the army of Cyrus the Young- 
er, the next in command to that prince over the Asiatic 
portion of his forces. After the battle of Cunaxa, the 


Greeks in the army of Cyrus offered to place him on_ 
the throne of Persia, but he declined it, and went over 


to Artaxerxes with his troops. (Xen., Anab., 1,8, 3.) 
The Eton MS. has ’Apioraiog (Aristeus) in place 
of ’Aptaioc (Arizus). The copyist intended, perhaps, 
to write ’Apidaiog (Arideus), as Diodorus Siculus 
(14, 22) has it. (Compare Wesseling, ad Diod., l. c., 
and Sturz., Lex. Xen., vol. 1, p. 395, s. v. “Aptaiog.) 
AriAnTAs, a king of Scythia, who, in order to as- 
certain the number of the Scythians, commanded each 
of his subjects, on pain of death, to bring him the 
point of an arrow. So great a number was collected, 
that, resolving to leave a monument of the act, he 
caused a large bowl of brass to be made out of them, 
and dedicated this in a spot of land between the Bo- 
rysthenes and the Hypanis, called Exampeus. (He- 
rodot., 4, 81.)—Ritter ascribes this work to an early 
Cimmerian, or Buddhist colony, migrating from India 
to the countries of the West. He sees in the name 
Ariantas, moreover, a reference to Aria, the early home 
of our species, and the native country of the Buddhist 
faith. In confirmation of his opinion, he indulges in 
some very learned and curious speculations concerning 
the early usage, among both Greeks and barbarians, 
of consecrating colossal bowls or caldrons to the sun. 
(Vorhalle, p. 345, seqq.) f 
ARIARATHES, a name common to many kings of 
Cappadocia. They appear to have been originally no- 
thing more than satraps of Persia, and, according to 
Diodorus, in a passage preserved by Photius (Cod., 
244, p. 1157), were descended from one of the seven 
conspirators who slew the false Smerdis. ‘This Per- 
sian nobleman was named Anaphus, and his grandson 


Datames was the first sovereign of the Cappadocian — 


dynasty. After him and his son Ariamnes, we have a 


long list of princes, all bearing the name oe - 
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for several generations. (Compare Clinton’s Fasti 
Hellenici, vol. 2, Appendix, p. 429.) Although, how- 
ever, the governors or satraps of Cappadocia held their 
government in hereditary succession, and are dignified 
by Diodorus with the title of kings, yet they could 
have possessed only a precarious and permitted au- 
thority till the death of Seleucus, the last of the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, in January, B.C. 281, removed 
the power by which the whole of western Asia was 
commanded. (Clinton, l. c.)—I. The first of the 
name was son of Ariamnes. He had a brother named 
Holophernes, whom he advanced to the highest offi- 
ces in the kingdom, and who commanded the auxilia- 
ries that were sent from Cappadocia when Ochus made 
his expedition into Egypt, B.C. 350. Holophernes 
acquired great glory in this war, and on his return 
home lived in 4 private station, leaving two sons at 
his death, Ariarathes and Aruses. Ariarathes, the 
reigning monarch, having no children of his own, 
adopted the former of these, who was also the elder of 
the two. Ariarathes was on the throne when Alexan- 
der invaded the Persian dominions, and he probably 
fled with Darius, since we learn from Arrian that the 
Macedonian prince appointed Sabictas governor of 
Cappadocia before the battle of Issus. (Exp. Alezw., 
2, 4, 2.) After the death of Alexander, Ariarathes, 
then at the advanced age of eighty-two, attempted to 
recover his dominions, but he was defeated by Perdic- 
cas, the Macedonian general, and, being taken, was put 
to a most cruel death. (Duod. Sic., Exc., 18, 10.— 
Arrian, ap. Phot., Cod., 92, p. 217.)—II. The second 
of the name was the son of Holophernes, and was 
adopted by his uncle Ariarathes 1. He recovered 
Cappadocia after the death of Eumenes, and during 
the contest between Antigonus and the other Mace- 
donian chiefs. He was aided in the attempt by Ardo- 
atus, king of Armenia, who furnished him with troops. 
This Ariarathes transmitted the crown to his son Ari- 
amnes. (Dvod. Sic., ap. Phot., 1. c.)\—III. The third 
of the name was the son of the preceding Ariamnes, 
and his successor on the throne. Nothing more is re- 
corded of him, except that on his death he left a son 
of the same name in his infancy. (Duiod. Sic., ap. 
Phot., l. c.)—IV. The fourth of the name, son of the 
preceding by Stratonice daughter of Antiochus Theos, 
was achild athis accession. He married the daugh- 
ter of Antiochus the Great, a union that involved 
him in a political alliance with that sovereign, and 
consequent hostility with the Romans. He was saved 
from dethronement after the battle of Magnesia by a 
timely and submissive embassy to the Consul Man- 
lius, and the payment of 600 talents. Soon after we 
find him allied to Eumenes, king of Pergamus, who 
married his daughter ; and by means of this monarch 
he was admitted to the favour and friendship of the 
Romans. (Jvv., 38, 39.) He was also the ally of 
Eumenes against Pharnaces, B:C. 183-179. After 
a reign of nearly fifty-eight years he transmitted his 
crown to his son Ariarathes V.—V. The fifth of the 
name, son of the preceding, was surnamed Philopator. 
He was dethroned by Demetrius Soter, king of Syria, 
who brought forward Holophernes, the supposititious 
son of Ariarathes IV. Being driven from his kingdom, 
he took refuge with the Romans, by whom he was re- 
stored ; in which restoration Attalus IT., of Pergamus, 
assisted. According to Appian (Bell. Syr., 47), the 
Romans appointed Ariarathes and Holophernes to 
reign conjointly. This joint government, however, 
did not last long, since Polybius, about B.C. 154, de- 
scribes Ariarathes as sole king. (Polyb., ap. Athen., 
10, p. 440, b.—Id., 33, 12.—Id., fragm. Vat., p. 440.) 
In return for this service he devoted himself to the in- 
terests of the Romans, and fell in the war they were 
carrying on against Aristonicus, the pretender to the 
_ throne of Pergamus. (Justin, 37, 1.) He left six 
_" five of whom were murdered by his wife, the 
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cruel and ambitious Laodice. (Justin, 1. c.)—VI. 
The sixth of the name was the only one of the sons of 
Ariarathes V. that escaped the cruelty of his mother 
Laodice. He married the daughter of the celebrated 
Mithradates, which female also bore the name of Laod- 
ice. Mithradates, however, caused him to be assas- 
sinated by an illegitimate brother, upon which his 
widow Laodice gave herself and kmgdom to Ni- 
comedes, king of Bithynia. Mithradates made war 
against the new king, and raised his nephew to the 
throne. The young king, who was the seventh of the 
name of Ariarathes, made war against the tyrannical 
Mithradates, by whom he was assassinated in the pres- 
ence of both armies, and the murderer’s son, a child 
eight years old, was placed on the vacant throne. 
The Cappadocians revolted, and made the late mon- 
arch’s brother, Ariarathes VIII., king ; but Mithradates 
expelled him, and restored his own son. ‘The exiled 
prince died of a broken heart; and Nicomedes of 
Bithynia brought forward a boy, tutored for the pur- 
pose, who he pretended was a third son of Ariarathes 
VI. Laodice aided the deception, and the boy was 
sent to Rome to claim his father’s kingdom. The 
senate, however, caused Ariobarzanes, a man of rank 
in Cappadocia, to be elected king by the people. 
(Justin, 38, 1.)—VII. The ninth of the name was 
brother and successor to Ariobarzanes [I. (Clinton 
makes him his son). He was deposed and put to 
death by Antony, in the consulship of Gellius and 
Nerva, B.C. 36, after having reigned about six years. 
Archelatis, son of Glaphyra, was appointed in his stead. 
(Dio Cass., 49, 32.—Id., 49, 24.—Val. Maz., 9, 15, 
2, extern.) Archelaus is called Sicinnes by Appian. 
(Bell. Civ., 5, '7—Consult Schweigh., ad loc.) 

Aricia, a city of Latium, a little to the west of 
Lanuvium. According to Strabo (239), Aricia was 
situated on the Appian Way, but its citadel was placed 
on the hill above. The origin of this city, which was 
apparently as ancient as any in Latium, is enveloped 
in too great a mythological obscurity to be now as- 
certained. Some have ascribed its foundation to a 
chief of the Siculi(Solinus, c. 12); others to Hippoly- 
tus, who, under the name of Virbius, was worshipped 
in common with Diana in the neighbourhood of this 
town. (Virg., Ain., 7,774.) The name of Aricia of- 
ten occurs in the history of Rome, and as early as the 
reign of Tarquinius Superbus. It must have been no 
mean city to merit the splendid character which Cice- 
ro gives of it in the third Philippic. What rendered 
this city, however, more particularly celebrated through- 
out Italy, was the worship of Diana, whose sacred tem- 
ple, grove, and lake lay at no great distance from 
thence. The latter is now known by the name of La- 
go dt Nemi. Strabo tells us (239) that the worship 
of Diana resembled that which was paid to the same 
goddess in the Tauric Chersonese ; and that the priest 
of the temple was obliged to defend himself by force 
of arms against all who aspired to the office; for 
whosoever could slay him succeeded to the dignity. 
This barbarous custom seems to have afforded a sub- 
ject of diversion to Caligula. (Suet., Vit. Calg., 
35.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 31.) 

Articina, a surname of Diana, from her temple near 
Aricia. (Vid. Aricia.) 

Ariwzus, I. a commander in the army of Cyrus 
the Younger, otherwise and more correctly called 
Arieus. (Vid. Arieus.)—II. A natural son of Philip 
of Macedon, and Philinna a female dancer and courte- 
san of Larissa. He showed in early life so much 
promise of ability, that Olympias, fearing lest he might 
one day deprive Alexander of the crown, stultified 
him by means of secret potions. After the death of 
Alexander, he was chosen to succeed that monarch, 
with the proviso that, if Roxana, who was then preg- 
nant, should be delivered of a son, a portion of the 
kingdom should be given to the latter. As the weak- 
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ness of mind under which Arideus laboured unfitted 
him for rule, Perdiccas, as protector, exercised the ac- 
tual sway. He reigned seven years, under the title 
of Philip Aridzus, and was then put to death with his 
wife Eurydice by Olympias.—The more accurate form 
of the name is Arrhideeus, from the Greek ’App:daioc. 
The more common one, however, is Arideus. (Jus- 
tin, 18, 2, 11.—Jd., 13, 3, 1.—Id., 14, 5, 10— 
Quint. Curt., 10, 7, 2.—Diod. Sic., 17, 2.—Id., 18, 
3.—Arrian, ap. Phot., Cod., 92.) 

Arit. Vid. Aria. 

Arima (7a “Apiua don, Arimi Montes), a chain of 
mountains, respecting the position of which ancient 
authorities differ. Some place it in Phrygia (Diod. 
Sic., 5, '71.—Compare Wesseling, ad loc.), others in 
Lydia, Mysia, Cilicia, or Syria. They appear to have 
been of volcanic character, from the fable connected 
with them, that they were placed upon Typhceus or 
Typhon. (Hom., Il., 2, '783.) Those who are in fa- 
your of Phrygia, Lydia, or Mysia, refer to the district 
called Catacecaumene (Karaxexavyuévn), as lying 
parched with subterranean fires. Those who decide 
for Cilicia or Syria agree in a manner among them- 
selves, if by the Arimi as a people we mean the Aramei 
who had settled in the former of these countries. 
(Compare Heyne, ad Hom., Il., 2, '783, and consult 
remarks under the article Inarime.) 

ARIMASPI, a people of Scythia, who, according to 
Herodotus (3, 116, and 4, 27), had but one eye, and 
waged a continual contest with the griffons (vid. 
Gryphes), that guarded the gold, which, according to 
the same writer, was found in vast quantities in the 
vicinity of this people. The name is derived by him 
from two Scythian words, Arima, one, and Spu, an 
eye. (Compare schyl., Prom. V., 809, seqg.— 
Mela, 2, 1, 15.—Plin., 4, 26.—Dionys. Perieg., 31. 
—Philostr., Vit. Soph., vol. 2, p. 584, ed. Orell.) 
Modern opinions, of course, vary with regard to the 
origin of this legend: De Guignes (Mem. de I Acad. 
des Inscr., vol. 35, p. 562) makes the Arimaspi to 
have been the Hiong-nou, of whom the Chinese his- 
torians speak, and who were situate to the north of 
them, extending from the river Irtisch, in the country 
of the Calmucs, to the confines of eastern Tartary. 
Reichard (Thes. Top., p. 17) contends, that the name 
of the Arimaspi is still preserved in that of Arimas- 
cheos Kaia, in Asiatic Russia, in the Government of 
Perm. Rennell (Geogr. Herod., vol. 1, p. 178) places 
this people in the region of Mount Aléaz, a tract of 
country containing much gold, the name Altaz itself 
being derived, according to some, from alta, a term 
which signifies gold in the Mongul and Calmuc 
tongues. With this opinion of Rennell’s the specula- 
tions of Volker agree. (Myth. Geogr., vol. 1, p. 193, 
seqq.) Wahl also places the Arimaspi in the regions 
of Altai, and speaks of a people there whose heads 
are so enveloped against the cold as to leave but one 
opening for the vision, whence he thinks the fable of a 
one-eyed race arose. (Ostind.,p.409). Ritter trans- 
fers the Arimaspi, along with the Issedones and Mas- 
sagete, to the southern bank of the Oxus, in ancient 
Bactria, making them a noble and warlike tribe of the 
Medes or Cadusii. (Vorhalle, p. 282, seqq., 305). 
Halling refers the term Arimaspian to the steed-mount- 
ed forefathers of the German race before the migrations 
of this people into Europe, and he deduces the name 
from the Persian Arim and esp, the latter of which 
words means “a horse.” (Wien., Jahrb., 69, p. 
190.) Rhode, on the other hand, makes Arimasp a 
Zend term, though his explanation of it, ‘a mounted 
native of Aria,” approaches that of Halling, asp in 
Zend meaning ‘“‘a steed.” (Heilige Sage, &c., p. 66, 
seqq.) The etymology assigned by Herodotus to the 
word in question, and which is given at the com- 
mencement of this article, is now justly regarded as of 
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with Gatterer, we consider the words which form the 
derivation in the Greek text to be a mere interpola- 
tion. (Comment. Soc. Gott., 14, p. 9.) 

_ Arimaspas, a river of Scythia with golden sands, 
in the country of the Arimaspi. (Vid. Arimaspi.) 

Arimi, according to some, a people of Syria. (Vid. 
Arima, towards the close of that article.) 

ARIMinum, a city of Umbria in Italy, at the mouth 
of the river Ariminus, on the coast, not far to the 
southeast of the Rubicon. It was founded by the 
Umbri, and afterward inhabited partly by them and 
partly by the Pelasgi. It was taken by the Galli Se- 
nones. The Romans sent a colony toit A.U.C. 485, 
From this time Ariminum was considered as a most 
important place, and the key of Italy on the eastern 
coast ; hence we generally find a Roman army sta- 
tioned there during the Gallic and Punic wars. 
(Polyb., 2, 23.—Id.,3, 77.) In this place Cesar is 
said to have harangued his troops, after having crossed 
the Rubicon; and here the tribunes of the commons, 
who were in his interest, met him. It is now called 
Rimini. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 255.) 

Artminvs, a river of Italy, rising in the Apennine 
mountains, and falling into the sea at Ariminum. It 
is now the Marecchia. (Plin., 3, 15.) 

ARIOBARZANES, I. a nobleman of Cappadocia, elect- 
ed king after the two sons of Ariarathes VI. had died. 
He was expelled by Mithradates, but was restored by 
Sylla, B.C. 92. He was again expelled in B.C. 88, 
and restored at the peace in B.C. 84. His kingdom, 
however, was again occupied by Mithradates in B.C. 
66. He was restored by Pompey, and resigned the 
kingdom to his son. (Cic., pro. Leg. Man., c. 2.— 
Id. ibid., c. 5.— Appian, Bell. Mithr., c. 105.—Id., 
Bell. Civ., 1, 103.—Val. Maz., 5, 7, 2, extern.)—II. 
The second of the name, son of the preceding, and 
surnamed Husebes and also Philorhomeus. He sup- 
ported Pompey against Cesar. (Appian, Bell. Civ., 
2, 71, where he is called by mistake Ariarathes.) The 
latter, however, forgave him, and enlarged his territo- 
ries. He was slain, B.C. 42, by Cassius. 
Cass., 47, 33.—Appian, Bell. Cr., 4, 63.— Clinton, 
Fast. Hell., vol. 2, p. 437.)—III. A name common 
to some kings, or, more correctly speaking, satraps of 
Pontus. Ariobarzanes I. is alluded to by Xenophon 
(Cyrop., 8, 8, 4) as having been betrayed by his son 
Mithradates into the hands of the Persian monarch. 
(Consult Aristot., Polit., 5, 10, and compare Schnev- 
der, ad Xen., l. c.\—IV. The second of the name, 
succeeded the Mithradates mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, B.C. 363, and reigned twenty-six years. 
In the course of this reign he engaged in rebellion 
against Artaxerxes, B.C. 362. (Diod. Sic., 15, 90.) 
Mention is made of him by Nepos, in his account of 
Datames (c. 2.—Jb., c. 5), and he is there called goy- 
ernor of Lydia, Ionia, and the whole of Phrygia. 
(Compare Clinton, Fast. Hell., vol. 2, p. 421.)—V. 
The third of the name, succeeded Mithradates IIT. 
He began to reign B.C. 266. ‘This prince, as we 
learn from Memnon (ap. Phot., p. 720), conquered the 
city of Amastris, and drove from the country, in con- 
junction with the Gallo-Graci, or Galate, lately ar- 
rived in Asia Minor, an Egyptian colony sent by Ptol- 
emy. (Apollod., ap. Steph. Byz., s. v. “Aykupa.) 
He was succeeded by his son Mithradates IV., who 
was a minor when his father died. (Clinton, Fast. 
Hell., vol, 2, p. 424.)—VI. A Persian commander, 
who bravely defended against Alexander the pass in the 
mountains of Susiana. (Diod. Sic., 17, 68.—Quint. 
Curt., 5, 3, 17.—Consult Wesseling, ad Diod., loc. 
cit.) ‘ oie 

Arion, I. a famous lyric poet and musician of Me- 
thymna, in the island of Lesbos. His age is stated by 
Suidas as Olymp. 38; by Eusebius, Olymp. 40 (i.e., 
628 or 620 B.C.). Though by birth a Methymnezan, 
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lived and wrote in the Peloponnesus, among Dorian 
nations. It was at Corinth, in the reign of Periander, 
that he first practised a cyclic chorus in the perform- 
ance of a dithyramb ; where he probably took advan- 
tage of some local accidents and made beginnings, 
which alone could justify Pindar in considering Co- 
rinth as the native city of the Dithyramb. (Herod., 
1, 23.—Compare Hellanic., ap. Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Av., 1403.—Aristot., ap. Procl., Chrestom., p. 382, 
ed. Gaisf.—Pind., Olymp., 13, 18.)—A curious fable 
is related by Herodotus (/. c.) of this same Arion. 
He was accustomed to spend the most of his time 
with Periander, king of Corinth. Ona sudden, how- 
ever, feeling desirous of visiting Italy and Sicily, he 
sailed to those countries, and amassed there great 
riches. He set sail from Tarentum after this, in or- 
der to return to Corinth, but the mariners formed a 
plot against him, when they were at sea, to throw him 
overboard and seize his riches. Arion, having ascer- 
tained this, offered them all his treasure, only begging 
that they would spare his life. But the seamen, being 
inflexible, commanded him either to kill himself, that 
he might be buried ashore, or to leap immediately into 
the sea. Arion, reduced to this hard choice, earnestly 
desired them to allow him to dress in his richest appa- 
rel, and to sing a measure, standing at the time on the 
poop of the ship. The mariners assented, pleased with 
the idea of their being about to hear the best singer of 
the day, and retired from the stern to the middle of the 
vessel. Inthe mean time, Arion, having put on all his 
robes, took his harp and performed the Orthian strain, 
as it was termed. At the end of the air he leaped into 
the sea, and the Corinthians continued their voyage 
homeward. A dolphin, however, attracted by the 
music, received Arion on its back, and bore him in 
safety to Twnarus. On reaching this place, his story 
was disbelieved by Periander ; but an examination of 
the seamen, when they also arrived, removed all the 
monarch’s suspicions about Arion’s veracity, and the 
mariners were put to death. In commemoration of 
this event, a statue was made of brass, representing a 
man on a dolphin’s back, and was consecrated at Tzna- 
rus. Such is the story told by Herodotus. Larcher’s 
explanation is a very tame and improbable one. He 
thinks that Arion threw himself into the sea in or near 
the harbour of Tarentum ; that the Corinthians, with- 
out troubling themselves any farther, set sail; that 
Arion gained the shore, met with another vessel ready 
to depart, which had the figure-head of a dolphin, and 
that this vessel outstripped the Corinthian ship. (Lar- 
cher, ad loc.) "The solution which Miiller gives is far 
more ingenious, though not much in accordance with 
the simplicity of early fable. It is as follows: The 
colony which went to Tarentum under Phalanthus, 
sailed from Tznarus to Italy, with the rites and under 
the protection of Neptune. The mythic mode of in- 
dicating this was by a statue, representing Taras, the 
son of Neptune, and original founder of the place, 
seated on a dolphin’s back, as if in the act of crossing 
the sea from Tenarus to Tarentum. This was placed 
on the Tznarian promontory. In process of time, 
however, the legend ceased to be applied to Taras, 
and Arion became the hero of the tale, the order of the 
voyage being reversed ; and the love of music, which 
the dolphin was fabled by the ancients to possess, he- 
came a means of adding to the wonders of the story. 
(Miller, Dorier, vol. 2, p. 369, not.—Plehn, Lesbiac., 


p- 166.)—II. A celebrated steed, often mentioned in 
fable, which not only possessed a human voice (Pro- 
pert., 2, 25, 37), but also the power of prophecy. 
(Stat., Theb., 6, 424.) According to one legend, he 
sprang from Ceres and Neptune, the goddess having 
fruitlessly assumed the shape of a mare, in order to 
avoid the addresses of Neptune, who immediately 
transformed himself into a steed. (Pausan., 8, 25.— 
' Apollod., 3, 6, 8.) ther account made him the 
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offspring of Neptune and Erinnys, who had in like 
manner changed herself into a mare. (Schol. ad Il., 
23, 346.) Others again related, that he was produced 
from the ground by a blow of Neptune’s trident, in the 
contest of that deity with Minerva for the possession 
of Athens. (Serv. ad Virg., Georg., 1,12.) Eusta- 
thius mentions a still different origin for this fabled 
animal, namely, from Neptune and one of the Harpies. 
(Eustath. ad Il., l. c.) Quintus Calaber (4, 570), 
from one of the Harpies and Zephyrus. Arion was 
trained up by Neptune himself, and was often yoked 
to the chariot of his parent, which he drew over the 
seas with amazing swiftness. (Stat., Theb., 6, 303, 
seqq.) Neptune gave him as a present to Copreus, 
king of Haliartus, in Beeotia. Haliartus bestowed 
him on Hercules, who distanced with him Cycnus, in 
the Hippodrome of the Pagasean Apollo, and after- 
ward also made use of him in his car when contend- 
ing with Cycnus in fight. From Hercules he came to 
Ardrastus, who was alone saved by his means from 
the Theban war. (Schol. ad Il., 23, 346.— Hesiod, 
Scut. Herc., 120, segg.—Compare Muller, Dorier, vol. 
2, p. 480.) —The name of this fabled animal manifestly 
relates to his superiority over all other coursers 
(‘Apeiwv, superior), and the legend itself is only one 
of the many forms, in which the physical fact of earth 
and water being the cause of growth and increase in 
the natural world has been enveloped by the ancient 
mythologists. (Volcker, Myth. der Jap., p. 165, seqq.) 

Ariovistus, a king of the Germans, who invaded 
Gaul, conquered a considerable part of the country, 
and subjected the inhabitants to the most cruel and op- 
pressive treatment. Caesar marched against him, 
brought him to an action, and gained so complete 
a victory, that only a few of the army of Ariovistus, 
among whom was the king himself, effected their 
escape. He died soon after in Germany, either of his 
wounds, or through chagrin at his defeat. The name 
is probably derived from the German words Heer, an 
army, and First, a leader or prince. (Ces., Bell. 
Gall., 131, segq.—Id. abid., 5, 29.) 

ArtsBa, I. a town of Lesbos, destroyed by an earth- 
quake. (Plin., 5,39.) Herodotus states that it was 
conquered by the people of Methymna (1, 151.— 
Compare Steph. Byz., s. v. ’Apio6n).—Il. A city of 
Troas, southeast of Abydus, and founded by a colony | 
of Mytilenzans, in whose island there was a town of 
the same name. (Vid. No. I.) Various traditions 
respecting the place are to be found in Stephanus of 
Byzantium. Homer makes mention of the place, to- 
gether with the river Selleis. (J/., 2, 835.) It was 
here, according to Arrian (1, 12), that Alexander sta- 
tioned his army immediately after crossing the Helles- 
pont at Abydus. When the Gauls passed over into 
Asia, some centuries after, they also occupied Arisba, 
but were totally defeated by King Prusias. (Polyb., 
5,3.) Its ruins are supposed to be those at Ganger- 
lee. (Walpole’s Turkey, vol. 1, p. 92.—Cramer’s 
Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 71.) 

ArisT&NETUS, a Greek writer, a native of Nicewa. 
He is supposed by some to have been the same with 
that friend of Libanius who perished in the earthquake 
which destroyed the city of Nicomedia, A.D, 358, and 
to whom are addressed many of the letters of this 
sophist that remain to us. If this opinion be correct, 
it must be confessed that the work of Aristenetus, 
which we at present possess, does not justify the eulo- 
giums which Libanius passes on the talents of his 
friend : the identity of the two individuals, therefore, 
appears at best extremely doubtful. The only histor- 
ical fact that occurs in Aristenetus seems to place 
him towards the close of the fifth century: it is a 
eulogium on the female dancer Panareta, where it is 
said that she imitated the pantomime Caramallus. 
Now this Caramallus lived in the time of Sidonius 
Apollinaris, who died A.D. 484. A third view of the 
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subject would seem to favour the supposition that the 
author of the work in question never bore the name 
of Aristenetus ; this being the appellation given by 
the writer to the fictitious personage who is supposed 
to have written the first letter in the collection. And 
it may so have happened, that the copyists mistook 
this name for that of the author himself. This last 
Opinion has been adopted by Mercier, Bergler, Pauw, 
and Boissonade.—The work of Aristenetus is a col- 
lection of Erotic Epistles, entitled "ExvotoAai épwtt- 
«ai. The greater part of these pieces are only, in 
fact, so far to be regarded as letters, as bearing a su- 
perscription which gives them somewhat of an epis- 
tolary form; they are, in truth, a species of tales, or 
exercises on imaginary subjects. In one of them, a 
lover draws the portrait of his mistress ; in another, 
we have a description of the artifices practised by a 
coquet; ina third, a tale after the manner of Boc- 
cacio, &c. These letters are divided into two books, 
of which the first contains twenty-eight pieces; and 
the second, which is not complete, twenty-two. The 
style of Aristenetus, which is almost uniformly of a 
declamatory character, is frequently wanting in nature 
and taste. It is filled with phrases borrowed from 
the poets. The best editions of this writer are, that 
of Abresch, Zwolle, 3 vols. 12mo, the third volume 
containing the notes and conjectures of various schol- 
ars ; and that of Boissonade, Paris, 1822, 8vo. This 
latter edition is, on the whole, the better one of the 
two. On the merits of Abresch’s edition consult the 
remarks of Bast, in his Speczmen ed. nov. Epist. Ar- 
isten., p. 9, seqq., and-on those of Boissonade’s the 
observations of Hoffmann, Lex. Bibl., vol. 1, p. 253. 
(Compare Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 6, p. 248, seqq.) 
_  Arisraus, son of Apollo and the nymph Cyrene, 
was born in the part of Libya afterward named from 
his mother, and brought up by the Seasons, who fed 
him on nectar and ambrosia, and thus rendered him 
immortal. According to the prediction of the centaur 
Chiron, as made to Apollo respecting him, he was to 
be called ‘“‘ Jove,” and “holy Apollo,” and ‘* Agreus” 
(Hunter), and ‘‘ Nomios” (Herdsman) ; and also Aris- 
teus: (Pind., Pyth., 9,104, segg.) The invention 
of the culture of the olive, and of the art of managing 
bees, was ascribed to him; and Aristotle (ap. Schol. 
ad Theocr., 5, 63) says he was taught them by the 
nymphs who had reared him. ‘Tradition also related, 
that one time, when the isle of Ceos was afflicted by 
a drought, caused by the excessive heat of the dog- 
days, the inhabitants invited Aristeus thither; and, 
on his erecting an altar to Jupiter Iemzus (the Moist- 
ener), the Htesian breezes breathed over the isle, and 
the evil departed. After his death he was deified by 
the people of Ceos. (Apoll. Rh. 2, 506, seqq.— 
Schol. ad Apoll. Rh., 2,498.—Serv., ad Virg., Georg., 
1,14.) Virgil has elegantly related the story of the 
love of Aristeus for Eurydice the wife of Orpheus, 
his pursuit of her, and her unfortunate death by the 
sting of the serpent ; on which the Napean nymphs 
destroyed all his bees ; and the mode adopted by him, 
on the advice of his mother, to stock once more his 
hives. (Georg., 4, 282, seqq.—Compare Ovid, Fast., 
1, 363, seqg.) Aristeus married Autonoé, daughter 
of Cadmus, by whom he became the father of Actzon. 
(Keightley’s Mythology, 2d ed., p. 330.) Thus much 
forthe legend. Aristeus would seem in reality to have 
been an early deity of Arcadia, whence the Parrhasii 
carried his worship into the island of Ceos; of Thes- 
saly, whence the same worship was brought to Cyrene ; 
and finally of Boeotia, where he was enrolled in the 
Cadmean genealogy. He appears to, have been iden- 
tical, originally, with Zev¢ “Aptoroc, and subsequently 
with ’A70/Awy Noutoc, and to have been the god who 
presided over flocks and herds, over the propagation 
of bees, the rearing of the olive, &e. (Miiller, Or- 
chom., p. 348.) au) 
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ArisTacorAs, I. a writer who composed a history of 
Egypt, and who lived in the third century before our era. 
(Plin., 36, 12.)—II. A son-in-law and nephew of His- 
tizus, tyrant of Miletus, who revolted from Darius, and 
incited the Athenians and Eretrians against Persia. 
An expedition, planned though not commanded by him, 
burned the city of Sardis. This so exasperated the 
king, that every evening, before supper, he ordered his 
attendants to remind him of punishing Aristagoras. 
He was killed in a battle against the Persians, B.C. 
499. (Herodot., 5, 30.—Id., 5, 101, seqq.) 

ARISTANDER, a Statuary, native of the Island of Pa- 
ros, flourished about the time of the battle of Adgos 
Potamos, in Olmyp. 93, 4. He constructed the 
brazen tripod, which the Lacedemonians dedicated at 
Amycle, out of the spoils taken by them. (Pausan., 
3, 18, 5.—Suillig, Dict. Art., s.v.) 

Aristarcuus, I. a tragic poet, a native of Tegea. 
He was the contemporary of Sophocles and Euripides, 
and lived upward of a hundred years. He exhibited 
seventy tragedies, but was only twice successful. Of 
all these seventy plays only one line is left us. Ac- 
cording to Festus, his Achilles was imitated by En- 
nius, and also by Plautus in his Penulus. (Theatre 
of the Greeks, 2d ed., p. 151.)—II. A native of Samo- 
thrace, and preceptor to the children of Ptolemy VI. 
(Philometor). He is regarded as the most celebrated 
critic of all antiquity. ‘The number of pupils formed 
by him was so great, that at one time forty distin- 
guished professors or grammarians might be counted 
at Alexandrea and Rome, who had been trained up in 
his school. All these disciples vied with each other 
in extolling the superiority and genius of their com- 
mon master; and hence the name of Aristarchus was 
not only perpetuated in the classical tongues, but has 
passed into the modern languages, as indicative of an 
accomplished critic. Aristarchus quitted Egypt when 
Euergetes II., his pupil, ascended the throne and be- 
gan to display his true character in driving men of let- 
ters from Alexandrea. The grammarian, upon this, 
retired to Cyprus, where he died at the age of seventy- 
two, B.C. 157. In his old age he became dropsical, 
upon which he is said to have starved himself to death. 
Aristarchus was the author of a new recension of Ho- 
mer, which, though altered by subsequent gramma- 
rians, is nevertheless the basis of our common text at 
the present day. It is this primitive recension of Ar- 
istarchus’ which Wolf undertook to restore by the aid 
of the scholia that Villoison published. ‘To Aris- 
tarchus is also attributed the division of the Iliad and 
Odyssey into twenty-four cantos or books. He wrote 
likewise commentaries on Archilochus, Alczeus, Anac- 
reon, Auschylus, Sophocles, Ion, Pindar, Aristophanes, 
Aratus, and other poets; and composed in all, it is 
said, eight hundred different works. Of all the pro- 
ductions, however, of this industrious writer, we have 
only remaining at the present day some grammatical 
remarks cited by the scholiasts. (Schéll, Hist. Lit. 
Gr., vol. 3, p. 188, segg.)—III. An astronomer of 
Samos, who flourished about the middle of the third 
century before Christ. He is well known to have 
maintained the modern opinion with regard to the 
motion of the earth round the sun, and its revolution 
about its own centre or axis. He also taught that the 
annual orbit of the earth is but a point, compared with 
the distance of the fixed stars. He estimated the ap- 
parent diameter of the sun at the 720th part of the 
zodiac. He found also that the diameter of the moon 
bears a greater proportion to that of the earth than 
that of 43 to 108, but less than that of 19 to 60; so 
that the diameter of the moon, according to his state- 
ment, should be somewhat less than a third part of 
the earth. ‘The only one of his works now extantis a 
treatise on the magnitudes: and distances of the sun 
andmoon. ‘The best edition is that of Wallis, Oxon., 


1688, 8vo. The following work may ns be consult- 
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ed with advantage in relation to this astronomer: 
Histoire d’ Aristarque de Samos, sume de la traduc- 
tion de son ouvrage sur les distances du soleil de la 
lune, &c., par M. de B(ortia d’Urban). Paris, 
1810, 8vo. 

Aristias, I. a poet of Proconnesus, who, as Herod- 
otus relates, appeared seven years after his death to 
his countrymen, and composed a poem on the Arimas- 
pians. ‘He then disappeared a second time, and, after 
the lapse of three hundred and forty years, appeared 
in the city of Metapontum in Magna Grecia, and di- 
rected the inhabitants to erect an altar to Apollo, and 
a statue by that altar, which should bear the name of 
Aristeas the Proconnesian. He informed them also 
that he attended this god, and was at such times a 
crow, though now he went under the name of Aristeas. 
Having uttered these words he vanished. (Herod., 
4, 15.—Compare the somewhat different account giv- 
en by Pliny, 7, 52.) The poem alluded to above 
was epic in its character, and in three books. ‘The 
subject of it was the wars between Griffons and Ari- 


maspians. Longinus (§ 10) has recorded six of the 
verses of Aristeas, which he justly considers more 
florid than sublime; and Tzetzes (Chil., 7, 688) has 
preserved six more. (Larcher, ad Herod., l. c.)—-Rit- 
ter has made this singular legend the basis of some 
profound investigations. He sees in Aristeas a priest 
of the Sun (the Koros or Buddha of the early nations 
of India); and he compares with this the remark of 
Porphyry (de Abstin., 4, p. 399, ed. Lugd. Bat., 
1620), that, among the magi, a crow was the symbol 
of a priest of the sun. He discovers also in the ear- 
lier name of that part of Italy where Metapontum was 
situate, namely, Botti@a, an obscure reference to the 
worship of Buddha. Whatever our opinion of his 
theory may be, the legend of Aristeas certainly in- 
volves the doctrines of the metempsychosis. (Jitter, 
Vorhalle, p. 278, seqgg.)—II. An officer under Ptole- 
my Philadelphus, to whom is ascribed a Greek work 
still extant, entitled, ‘A History of the Interpreters of 
Scripture,” giving an account of the manner in which 
the Septuagint was written. ‘The best edition is that 
printed at Oxford in 1692, in 8vo. It is found also, 
with a very leammed ,refutation, in a work entitled Ho- 
dit de Bibliorum textibus originalibus libri iv., Oxon., 
1705, fol.; and likewise in the second volume of 
Havercamp’s edition of Josephus ; and at the end of 
Van Dale’s Dissertation, de LX X. Interpretibus super 
Aristeam, Amstelod., 1705, 4to. As to other works 
by Aristeas, consult Schard (Arg., sub fin.—Joseph., 
ed. Haw., vol. 2. p. 102). 

ArisTERA, an island lying to the southeast of the 
peninsula of Argolis, inthe Sinus Hermionicus. (Pau- 
san., 2, 34). 

Aristipes, I, a celebrated Athenian, son of Lysim- 
achus, and a contemporary of Themistocles. He 
entered upon public affairs at a comparatively early 
age, and distinguished himself so much by his integ- 
rity, that, although inclined to the aristocracy, he nev- 
ertheless received from the people the remarkable ap- 
pellation of the Just. His conduct at Marathon did 
no less honour to his military talents than to his dis- 
interestedness. Of the ten Athenian generals, he 
was the only one who agreed with Miltiades upon the 
propriety of risking a battle ; and, renouncing his day of 
command in favour of this commander, he prevailed 
upon the other generals to do the same. After ser- 
vices so important as these, he was, nevertheless, 
finally banished through the intrigues of Themistocles, 
and it was on this occasion that a singular circumstance 
is related to have taken place. While the shells were 
Betting inscribed at the assembly that passed upon 

im the sentence of ostracism, a peasant approached 
Aristides, and taking him for a person of ordinary 

stamp, requested him to write upon his shell the name 


of Aristides, he himself being too illiterate to do so. 
= himself being 
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Aristides, without betraying who he was, asked the 
peasant what harm Aristides haddone him. ‘ None,” 
replied the man, “nor do I even know him; but Iam 
tired with hearing him called the Just.” Aristides 
quitted his native city, praying the gods that nothing 
might occur to induce his countrymen to regret his 
absence; but this very thing happened during the 
sixth year of his exile, when Xerxes invaded Greece. 
He was then recalled, and was associated with The- 
mistocles in the command of the Athenian forces. He 
took part in the battle of Salamis, and also shared 
with Pausanias the glory of the field of Platea. After 
the total defeat of the Persian forces, he played an im- 
portant part in the affairs of Athens and Greece, and 
by his wise counsels and successful negotiations he 
secured to his native city a decided pre-eminence over 
the neighbouring republics. When the Greek con- 
federacy were to have the quotas regulated which they 
paid towards a common fund for the purposes of de- 
fence, Aristides was chosen to execute this commis- 
sion, which he did to the satisfaction of all. Although 
having the control of large sums of money, in the 
management of the public finances, he notwithstand- 
ing died so poor, that the people had to pay the ex- 
penses of his funeral, and furnish marriage-portions to 
his two daughters. The Athenians, on one occasion, 
rendered a singular homage to the virtues of this dis- 
tinguished man. During the representation of one of 
the tragedies of A®schylus, a passage occurred hay- 
ing reference to the character of a virtuous and up- 
right man, whereupon the whole audience, with one 
common impulse, turned their eyes upon Aristides, 
and applied the passage to him alone of all who were 
present. When he sat as judge in a certain cause, the 
accuser began to make mention of injuries which had 
been done by the accused to Aristides himself. ‘ T’ell 
me,” exclaimed the upright Athenian, ‘ of the wrongs 
which he has done to you; for I sit here to dispense 
justice to you, not unto myself.” (Plut., in Vit.— 
Corn. Nep., in Vit.)\—II. An historian of Miletus, fre- 
quently quoted by Plutarch in his Parallels. (Op., 
ed. Reiske, vol. 7, p. 216, seqg.) He was anterior to 
Sylla, and composed a history of Italy, in forty books, 
and Sicilian and Persian Annals. He was the invent- 
or, also, of what were called ‘ Milesian Tales,” in- 
genious fictions, but too free in their character, which 
Lucian and Apuleius imitated, the former in his Lu- 
cius sive Asinus, and the latter in his Asinus Aureus. 
The Milesian Tales of Aristides were translated into 
Latin in the time of Sylla. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol. 4, p. 157.)—III. A statuary, one of the pupils of 
Polycletus, celebrated on account of the chariots for 
two and for four horses which he constructed. (Plin., 
34, 8.)—IV. A very celebrated painter, rather older 
than Apelles, but contemporary with him. He was 
a native of Thebes. The refinements of the art were 
applied by him to the mind. ‘ Primus animum 
pincit,” says Pliny, “et sensus hominum expressit, 
que vocant Graeci 70m, item perturbationes”’ (35, 10). 
The passions which tradition had organized for Timan- 
thes, Aristides caught as they rose from the breast, 
or escaped from the lips of Nature herself. His vol- 
ume was man, his scene society: he drew the subtile 
discriminations of mind in every stage of life, the 
whispers, the simple cry of passion, and its most com- 
plex accents. Such, as history informs us, was his 
suppliant, whose voice you seemed to hear; such his 
sick man’s half-extinguished eye and labouring breast ; 
such, above all, the half-slain mother, shuddering lest 
the eager babe should suck the blood from her palsied 
nipple. This picture was probably at Thebes when 
Alexander sacked that town; what his feelings were 
when he saw it, we may guess from his sending it to 
Pella. (Fuseli, Lectures on Painting, vol. 2p. 64.) 
Attalus is said to have given’a hundred talents for a 
single painting by this artist. (Plin., |. c.) Some of 
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the ancients assigned to Aristides the invention of 
painting on wax. (Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.)—IV. A 
Greek orator, born at Hadrianopolis in Bithynia, about 
A.D. 129, according to the common opinion ; but more 
correctly in A.D. 117. After having applied himself, 
with extraordinary ardour, to the study of eloquence, 
he travelled in Asia, Greece, and Egypt, leaving be- 
hind him everywhere a high opinion of his talents and 
virtues. Many cities erected statues to him, one of 
which is still preserved in the Vatican. On finishing 
his travels, he took up his residence at Smyrna, where 
he continued to live until his death, holding a station 
ina temple of Aisculapius. Aristides, by a diligent 
perusal of Demosthenes and Plato, was able to avoid 
the errors of the declaimers of his time. His com- 
patriots ranked him equal to the Athenian orator; an 
honour, however, to which he had no just’ claims. 
His discourses are distinguished for thought and argu- 
ment. His style is strong, but often wanting in grace. 
We have fifty-four declamations of Aristides remain- 
ing at the present day, most of them celebrating some 
divinity, or else the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and 
other personages. One of these discourses is in the 
form of a letter to the emperor, on the destruction of 
Smyrna by an earthquake, A.D. 178. The monarch 
was so much affected by it, that he immediately gave 
orders for rebuilding the city. ‘There exists also, from 
the pen of this orator, a work on the style that is adapt- 
ed to public affairs, and that suited to plain and sim- 
ple topics (epi roAitiKod Kal dpedodc¢ Adyou). Among 
the discourses of Aristides there are five, and the be- 
ginning of a sixth, which were regarded by the an- 
cients as the fruit of imposture, or of a credulity un- 
worthy a man of so much general merit. Some of 
them appear to touch onanimal magnetism.—The Abbé 
Mai found, not many years ago, a palimpsest manu- 
script of Aristides in the Vatican Library, containing 
some unedited fragments of this orator. The best 
editions of Aristides are that of Jebb, Oxon., 1722-30, 
4to; and that of Dindorf, Lips., 3 vols. 8vo. The lat- 
ter is decidedly the better of the two, the text having 
been more carefully corrected by MSS. Reiske com- 
plains heavily of the former, on account of the want of 
care in collating MSS., &c.—V. A platonic philoso- 
pher, born at Athens. He became a convert to Chris- 
tianity, and presented to the Emperor Hadrian an 
“ Apology” for the new religion, which, it is said, in- 
duced the monarch to pass his edict, by which no one 
was to be put to death without a regular accusation 
and conviction. This edict was directly favourable 
to the Christians. The Apology is lost, but is highly 
praised by St. Jerome, who had read it.—VI. A Greek 
writer on music. He is supposed to have lived about 
' the commencement of the second century of our era. 
His work is in three books, and the best edition of it 
is that contained in the collection of Meibomius, An- 
tiqué Musice Scriptores, Amstel., 1652, 4to. 
Aristippus, I. a philosopher of Cyrene, disciple to 
Socrates, and founder of the Cyrenaic sect, who flour- 
ished about 392 B.C. Socrates, however, with whom 
he remained till his execution (Plat., Phed., p. 59), 
does not appear to have cured him of his inclination 
for pleasure. For although there is little consistency 
in the notices we have of his life and conduct, it is 
nevertheless clear, from a variety of anecdotes, that, 
notwithstanding he was able to endure privations and 
sufferings with equanimity and dignity, his serenity of 
mind arose principally from the readiness with which 
he could extract pléteuthlbiand gratifications from the 
most difficult situations of life. Hence he never 
avoided the society of the courtesan, or of the tyrant, 
or satrap, in full and calm reliance upon his tact in the 
management of men. Many anecdotes are told of 
him, which would seem to imply that Aristippus en- 
deavoured to observe faithfully his own maxim, that a 
man ought to control circumstances, and not be con- 
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trolled by them. (Horat., Ep., 1,18.—Diog. Laert., 4; 
66, seqgg.) Aristippus was the first disciple of the 
Socratic school who took money for teaching. He 
afterward was compelled to leave Athens, in conse- 
quence of the freedom of his manners, and visited, 
among other parts, the island of Sicily. Here he be- 
came one of the flatterers of Dionysius, and gained a 
large share of royal favour. He left Syracuse before 
the expulsion of the tyrant, and appears, in his old 
age, to have returned to Cyrene, where we find his 
family and school. (Diog. Laert., 2, 86.) Aristip- 
pus taught, that good is pleasure, and pain is evil ; 
but, at the same time, he appears to have maintained, 
that, in true pleasure, the soul must still preserve its 
authority ; his true pleasure was, consequently, nothing 
more than the Socratic temperance. He taught also 
that a man ought not to desire more than he already 
possesses ; for all pleasures are similar, and none more 
agreeable than another, and that he ought not to suf- 
fer himself to be overcome by sensual enjoyment. 
(Diog. Laert., 2, 87.—Consult Ritter, Hist. Anc. 
Phil., vol. 2, p. 88, segg., where a luminous account 
is given of the doctrines of the Cyrenaic school.)—II. 
His grandson of the same name, called the Younger, 
was a warm defender of his opinions. He flourished 
about 363 years B.C.—III. A tyrant of Argos, pro- 
tected by Antigonus Gonatas, whose life was one con- 
tinued series of apprehensions. He was slain by a 
Cretan, in a battle with Aratus, near Mycene, B.C. 
242. 

Aristo. Vid. Ariston. 

ArisTosuLus, I. a name common to some of the 
high priests and kings of Judea, &c. (Joseph.)—II. 
A brother of Epicurus.—III. A native of Potidea, one 
of the generals of Alexander, who wrote a history of 
the expedition of that monarch into Asia. His work, 
which has not reached us, was more remarkable for 
adulation than truth.— IV. An Alexandrean Jew, pre- 
ceptor of Ptolemy Euergetes, flourished about 145 
B.C. He was an admirer of the Greek philosophy, 
and united the study of the Aristotelian system with 
that of the Mosaic law. He endeavoured to identify, 
in some degree, the traditions of the sacred books 
with those of the Greeks; to explain Scripture and my- 
thology by the aid of each other; and in this design 
he even went so far as to forge and interpolate verses 
of Orpheus, Linus, Homer, and Hesiod. His wri- 
tings have not come down to us. (Clem. Alex., 
Strom., 1, 305.—Enfield’s History of Philos., vol. 2, 

. 154.) 

: AristociEs, I. a peripatetic philosopher of Mes- 
sene, who composed a critical examination of the dif- 
ferent sects of philosophy, and wrote also on rhetoric 
and morals. He vigorously attacked the scepticism 
of Timon and /§nesidemus, showing that this doc- 
trine contradicted itself, and led to the most deplora- 
ble results. We have nothing remaining of his works, 
except a single fragment preserved by Husebius.—II. 
A native of Pergamus, who applied himself first to the 
peripatetic philosophy, and afterward to eloquence, 
which last he studied under Herodes Atticus. He be- 
came one of the ablest rhetoricians of his time, though 
he is censured as having been deficient in energy. 
—III. The earlier name of Plato.—IV. A statuary, 
a native of Cydon in Crete, who flourished, according 
to Pausanias (5, 25), before Zancle was termed Mes- 
sana, that is, before Olymp. 71, 3. (Sidlig, Dict. 
Art., s.v.)—V. A grandson of the former, also a stat- 
uary, born at Sicyon. He made a statue of Jupiter 
with Ganymede, which was dedicated at Olympia. 
(Plin., 5, 24.—Sillig, Dict. Art., 8. v.) 

Aristocritss, I. a king of Arcadia, who ascended 
the throne B.C. 720. He was stoned to death by 
his subjects for offering violence to the priestess of 
Diana. (Pausan., 8, 5.)—II. A grandson of the pre- 
ceding. He was stoned to death for age ibe, 
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during the second Messenian war, and being the cause 
of the defeat of his Messenian allies, B.C. 682. (dd. 
ibid. 

Awiodard I. son of Aristomachus, of the race 
of the Heraclidez, who, together with his brothers 
Temenus and Cresphontes, conquered the Peloponne- 
sus. He was the father of twin sons, Eurysthenes and 
Procles, and was, consequently, the parent-stem of 
the Eurysthenide and Proclide, the two royal lines at 
Sparta. Herodotus mentions the traditionary belief 
prevalent among the Lacedemonians, that this mon- 
arch had led their forefathers into Laconia (6, 52), 
whereas the poetic account made him to have died 
by lightning while preparing to invade the Peloponne- 
sus. This latter account is followed by Apollodorus 
(2, 8) and Pausanias (3, 1). Compare the remarks 
of Heyne (ad Apollod., 1. c.) and Bahr (ad Herod., 1. 
c.).—II. A Messenian leader, the successor of Eu- 
phaés on the throne of Messenia. He signalized his 
valour in the war against the Spartans. An account 
of him will be found in the remarks under the article 
Messenia.—III. A painter, born in Caria, and the 
contemporary and host of Philostratus the elder. He 
wrote a treatise on eminent painters, on the cities in 
which the art of painting had been most cultivated, 
and on the kings who had patronised it. (Philostr., 
proem. Icon., p. 4, ed. Jacobs.—Sillig, Dict. Art., 
5.0) 

Artistociron, I. the friend of Harmodius, who, to- 
gether with the latter, slew Hipparchus, one of the 
sons of Pisistratus. Consult the account given under 
the article Harmodius.—II. A Theban statuary, who, 
in connexion with Hypatodorus, made the presents 
dedicated by the Argives at Delphi. (Pausan., 10, 
10.) He is supposed to have exercised his art from 
Olymp. 90 to 102. (Stlhg, Dict. Art., s. v.)—II. 
An Athenian orator, surnamed 6 kiwy, the dog, from 
his consummate effrontery. He is the same with the 
Aristogiton against whom Demosthenes and Dinarchus 
both pronounced discourses. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol. 2, p. 270.) 

Aristomicnus, I. son of Cleodeus, grandson of 
Hyllus, and great-grandson of Hercules. He was the 
father of Aristodemus, Temenus, and Cresphontes, 
the three Heraclide that conquered the Peloponnesus. 
He himself had previously made the same attempt, but 
fell in battle. (Apollod.,2,8.—Pausan., 2, 7.—Herod., 
6, 52.)—II. A native of Soli in Cilicia, who devoted 
fifty-eight years of his life to studying the habits of 
bees. (Plin., 11, 9.)—III. A tyrant of Argos, suc- 
cessor to Aristippus, who resigned the sovereign power 
at the instigation of Aratus, and caused Argos to join 
the Achwan league. (Puusan., 2, 8.) 

ARISTOMENES, a celebrated Messenian leader, who 
signalized his valour against the Spartans. A full ac- 
count of him will be found in the remarks under the 
article Messenia.—II. An Acarnanian, who lived at 
Alexandrea, and was appointed, by the Roman com- 


-mander Aimilius, tutor to the young king Ptolemy 


Epiphanes. He executed this task with wisdom and 
talent, but was eventually put to death by his un- 
grateful pupil, when the latter had come to the throne, 
B.C. 196. 

Ariston, I. the son of Agasicles, king of Sparta. 
He repudiated two wives in succession on account 
of their sterility, and then married a third, said to 
have been the most beautiful woman in Sparta. She 
bore him a son, Demaratus, whom he at the moment 
disowned, but afterward aeknowledged to be his. 
Consult the full account as given by Herodotus (6, 61, 
seqq.).—II. A stoic philosopher, a native of Chios. 
He was one of the immediate pupils of Zeno, but, when 
he became himself an instructer, openly deviated from 
the views of his master, and founded an independent 
school. He rejected all other points of philosophy 
but ethics. He considered physiology to be beyond 
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man ; dialectics or logic to be ill suited to him. He 
even limited the domain of ethics itself; for he taught 
that its object is not to treat of particular duties, and 
of encouragements to virtue, such being the part of 
nurses and pedagogues ; but it is the province of the 
philosopher to show wherein the supreme good con- 
sists, for this knowledge is the source of all useful in- 
telligence. In accordance with his view, that phys- 
ics transcend human power, Ariston doubted some of 
the most important doctrines of Zeno. It is impossi- 
ble, he said, to form a conception of the shape or sense 
of the gods; it is doubtful whether God is or is not a 
living being. From this last position, it is clear that 
Ariston strongly leaned towards scepticism; yet he 
was careful not to extend this doubt to the common 
branches of knowledge, which are indispensable to the 
conduct of life. With Ariston, naught is of worth 
but virtue, nothing is evil but vice. (Dog. Laert., 7, 
160.—Stob., Serm., 80, 7.—Sext., Emp. adv. Math., 
7, 12.—Cic., N. D., 1, 14.) Ritter maintains, that 
Tennemann wholly misrepresents the doctrine of 
Ariston, when he calls it a practical science for man- 
kind, or a science for life. (Hist. Philos., vol. 3, p. 
455, seqg.)—III. A peripatetic philosopher, a native 
of Iulis, mm the island of Cea, and hence called, for dis- 
tinction’ sake, Juliétes. He was the disciple and 
successor of Lycon. (Consult the Bibl. Philol. Gét- 
ting., vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 1, segg.; pt. 2, p. 1, segq.; pt. 
6, p. 1, segg.; and p. 459, segg., where some very 
learned and acute remarks are given on both philoso- 
phers.) 

AristonauT, the harbour of Pellene in Achaia, 
sixty stadia from that town. It was fabled to have 
been so called from the Argonauts having touched 
there in the course of their voyage. (Pausan., 7, 26.) 

Aristonicus, I. son of Eumenes II. by a concu- 
bine of Ephesus, 126 B.C. invaded Asia and the king- 
dom of Pergamus, which Attalus III. had left by his 
will to the Roman people. He was at first successful, 
and conquered and put to death the consul P. Licinius 
Crassus, B.C. 128. Perpenna, however, having come 
on the scene soon after, defeated Aristonicus, who 
was led to Rome, where he died, or, according to 
some, was strangled in prison. (Justin, 36, 4.— 
Flor., 2, 20.)—I. A grammarian of Alexandrea, who 
wrote a commentary on Hesiod and Homer, besides a 
treatise on the Museum established at Alexandrea by 
the Ptolemies. (Strab., 38.) 

ArisTopHinss, I. a celebrated comic poet, with re- 
gard to whom antiquity supplies us with few notices, 
and those of doubtful credit. The most likely account 
makes him the son of Philippus, a native of A®gina; 
and, therefore, the comedian was an adopted, not a 
natural, citizen of Athens. (Acharn., 651, segg.— 
Schol. ad Acharn., 1. c—Atheneus, 6, p. 227.) The 
exact dates of his birth and death are equally unknown; 
the former, however, has been fixed, with some degree 
of probability, at 456 B.C., and the latter at B.C. 380, 
when he would be eighty years of age. At a very 
early period of his dramatic career, Aristophanes di- 
rected his attention to the political situation and oc- 
currences of Athens. His second recorded comedy, 
the Babylonians, was aimed against Cleon; and his 
third, the Acharnians, turns upon the evils of the Pel- 
oponnesian war, then in its sixth year, and the advan- 
tages of a speedy peace. His talents and address 
soon gave him amazing influence with his countrymen, 
as Cleon felt to his cost the succeeding year, on the 
representation of the Hquites. This piece was exhib- 
ited the very year after that in which Cleon had unde- 
servedly gained so much glory by the capture of the 
Spartans in Sphacteria. He was then in the height 
of his power and insolence. No actor durst personate 
his character in the comedy, and no artist model a 
mask after hislikeness. (Eg., 230-4.) Aristophanes 
himself was compelled to undertake the part, and ap- 
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peared for the first time on the stage, his face smear- 
ed with wine-lees. His success was complete —The 
fame of Aristophanes was not confined to his own city. 
Dionysius of Syracuse would gladly have admitted the 
popular dramatist to his court and patronage, but his 
invitations were steadily refused by the independent 
Athenian. In B.C. 423, the Sophists felt the weight 
of his lash, for in that year he produced, though un- 
successfully, his Nudes. The vulgar notion that the 
exhibition of Socrates in this play was an intentional 
prelude to his capital accusation in the criminal court, 
and that Aristophanes was the leagued accomplice of 
Melitus, has of late years been frequently and satis- 
factorily refuted. (See particularly Mr. Mitchell’s 
elegant and able introduction to his translation of Aris- 
tophanes.) ‘The simple consideration that twenty-four 
years intervened between the representation of the 
Nubes and the trial of Socrates, affords a sufficient 
answer to any such charge. In fact, after the per- 
formance of this very comedy, we find Socrates and 
Aristophanes become acquainted, and occasionally 
meeting together on the best terms. (Plato, Sympos.) 
An imperfect knowledge of Socrates at the time, his 
reputed doctrines, his face, figure, and manners, so 
well adapted to comic mimicry, were doubtless the 
main reasons for the selection of him as the sophistic 
Corypheus.—In the Peace and the Lysistrata, Aris- 
tophanes again reverts to politics and the Peloponne- 
sian war: in the Wasps, the Birds, and the Ecclesz- 
azous@, he takes cognizance of the internal concerns 
of the state ; inthe Thesmophoriazouse and the Rane, 
he attacks Euripides, and discusses the drama ; while 
in the Plutus he presents us with a specimen of the 
middle comedy. Eleven of his comedies are still ex- 
tant out of upward of sixty. (fab., Bibl. Gr, s. v. 
Aristophanes.) Their Greek titles are as follows: 1. 
*Ayapveic: 2. ‘Inmmeic: 3. NedéAar: 4. UdjKec: 5. 
Eipqvn: 6. “Opvibeg : 7. Oecpopopialovoa: 8. Av- 
ototpaty : 9. Barpayou: 10. ’ExkAnordfovoar: 11. 
TAotroc.—The Acharmans (’Ayapveic¢) was repre- 
sented B.C. 425. In this piece the object which the 
poet-proposes to himself is to engage the Athenians to 
become reconciled with the Lacedemonians, by ma- 
king them see, through the aid of an allegory, that 
peace is preferable to war. He feigns that an Achar- 
nian, called Diceopolis (the just city), had found the 
means of separating his cause from that of his fellow- 
citizens, by making peace, as far as it regarded him- 
self, with the enemy; while the rest of the Acharnians, 
led astray by the suggestions of their generals, are 
suffering all the calamities of war.—The Equites or 
Knights (‘Immeic) was represented B.C. 424, a year 
after the Acharnians. The professed object of this 
singular composition is the overthrow of that power- 
ful demagogue, the vainglorious and insolent Cleon, 
whom the author had professed in his Acharnians that 
it was his intention, at some future day, to ‘cut into 
shoe-leather ;”’ and his assistants on the occasion are 
the very persons for whose service the exploit was to 
take place, the rich proprietors, who among the Athe- 
nians constituted the class of horsemen or knights. 
For this purpose Athens is here represented as a 
house ; Demus (a personification of the Athenian peo- 
pa is the master of it; Nicias and Demosthenes are 

is slaves, and Cleon is his confidential servant and 
slave-driver. The levelling disposition of the Athe- 
nians could not have been presented with a more 
agreeable picture. I dramatis persone are few, 
the plot of the peace i more meager : it consists 
merely of a series of humiliating pictures of Cleon, 
and a succession of proof emus that his favourite 
servant is wholly unworthy of the trust and confidence 
reposed in him.—The Clouds (NegéAa, Nubes) was 
twice represented ; at first, B.C. 423, when it failed ; 
and the second time, durin, succeeding year. By 
some curious accident, it s ) happens that the play 
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originally condemned has come down to us, with part 
of a parabasis (or address to the audience) evidently 
intended for the second. ‘The author here complains 
very bitterly of the injustice which had been done to 
this most elaborate of all his performances.—In the 
play of the Clouds, Socrates is made the chief subject 
of ridicule. Asa person given to abstraction and sol- 
itary speculation is proverbially said to have his head 
in the clouds, it was but another step, therefore, in the 
poet’s creative mind, to make the clouds the chorus 
of his piece, just as of the person, whose abstractions 
and reveries seemed to make him most conversant 
with them, he had formed the hero of the piece. The 
effect of this personification in the original theatre was 
no doubt very- striking. A solemn invocation calls 
down the clouds from their ethereal abode; their ap- 
proach is announced by thunder; they chant a 
lyric ode as they descend to the earth; and, after 
wakening attention by a well-managed delay, they 
are brought personally on the stage as a troop of 
females, ‘‘ habited,” says Mr. Cumberland, “no doubt 
in character, and floating cloudlike in the dance.” 
The character of Strepsiades receiving the lessons of 
Socrates, is the original of Moliére’s ‘ Bourgeois 
gentilhomme.”—The Wasps (2ojxec, Vespe), repre- 
sented B.C. 422, is a satire against the corruption of 
justice and the mania of litigation. It is not a play 
historically political like the Acharnians and the Equi- 
tes, nor personal like the Clouds: it is an attack, di- 
rected in the author’s peculiar manner, upon the jurispru- 
dence of Athens, and levelled chiefly at that numerous 
class of her citizens who gained a livelihood by execu- 
ting the office of dicast, an office more nearly resem- 
bling our juryman than judge. The hero of the piece 
isan Athenian citizen absolutely phrensied with a pas- 
sion for litigation. His son endeavours to reclaim him 
to a better mode of life, by flattering his madness, and 
instituting a mock court of justice at his own house. 
The colleagues of the old gentleman are represented 
under the form of wasps, which circumstance has given 
name to the piece.—The Peace (Eipjvy) was repre- 
sented B.C. 419, at the period when the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians, after having concluded what was 
called the peace of Nicias, formed an alliance with the 
view of compelling the other states of Greece to ac- 
cede to the pacification. ‘The play turns on this point. 
—The Rirds (‘Opvifec), represented B.C, 414, turns 
upon political affairs: two Athenians, disgusted with 
the divisions that prevail at Athens, transport them- 
selves to the country of the birds, who build them a 
city. The design of the poet appears to have been to 
prevent his countrymen from fortifying Decelia, from 
the fear lest this place might become a rallying-point 
for the Lacedemonians, and also to induce them to re-. 
call their forces from Sicily, in order to oppose them 
to their enemies at home.—-The Females celebrating 
the festwal of Ceres (Qecpwodopiafovcat) was repre- 
sented B.C. 411. The female Athenians take the op- 
portunity this festival affords, of deliberating on the 
means of destroying Euripides, the enemy of their sex. 
In order to save himself, Euripides is compelled to 
practise a thousand expedients, and at last obtains par- 
don.—The Lysistrata (Avovotpdrn), represented the 
same year with the preceding, has for its object to dis- 
pose the people to make peace with the Lacedemoni- 
ans. Lysistrata, the wife of one of the first magistrates 
of Athens, prevails upon all the married females of 
Athens, as well as of all the hostile cities, to separate 
theraselves from their husbands until peace is made. 
—The Frogs (Bérpayo, Rana), represented B.C, 
405, gave Aristophanes the prize, over Phrynichus and 
Plato. The people demanded a second representa- - 
tion of the piece, which was regarded as an extraordi- 
nary distinction. The poet, in this play, ridicules the 
tragic writers, but especially Euripides, who had died 
the year Befoe, ‘The chore i composed of th fogs 
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of the Styx, over which stream Bacchus passes, in or- 
der to bring back to earth the poet Auschylus, in prefer- 
ence to Euripides.—The Females met in Assembly 
(ExxAnovdlovear), represented B.C. 392, is directed 
against the demagogues that disturbed the tranquillity 
of the state. It contains also some attacks levelled at 
the republic of Plato, and, above all, at the community 
of goods, of women, and of children, which formed the 
basis of Plato’s system. ‘The wife of one of the lead- 
ing men in the state forms a plot with her female com- 
panions, the object of which is to force the people to 
give the reins of government into their hands. They 
succeed by a stratagem, and pass some absurd laws, 
which are a parody on those in existence at Athens.— 
The Plutus (I1Aodro¢) appears to have been first rep- 
resented B.C. 409. It was re-exhibited twenty years 
after this. It would seem that our present text is made 
up of these two editions of the play. The play has no 
parabasis, and belongs to the Middle Comedy. A cit- 
izen of Athens meets with a blind man, and entertains 
him at his house. This blind personage is Plutus, the 
god of riches. Having recovered his sight by sleep- 
ing in the temple of Aisculapius, he is made to take 
the place of the ruler of Olympus, which affords the 
poet an opportunity of satirizing the cupidity and cor- 
ruption of his countrymen. —‘‘ Never,” observes 
Schlegel, “did a sovereign power, for such was the 
Athenian people, show greater good-humour in permit- 
ting the boldest truths to be spoken of it ; nay, more, 
jestingly thrown in its teeth, than in the case of Aris- 
tophanes. Even though the abuses of government 
might not be corrected thereby, yet it was a mark of 
magnanimity to permit this unsparing exposure of them. 
Besides, Aristophanes shows himself throughout to be 
a zealous patriot: he attacks the powerful misleaders 
of the people, the same who are represented as so de- 
structive by the grave Thucydides ; he advises them 
to conclude that internal war which irreparably de- 
stroyed the prosperity of Greece ; he recommends the 
simplicity and rigour of ancient manners.—But I hear 


_ it asserted that Aristophanes was an immoral buffoon. 


Why, yes; among other things he was this too; nor 
do I mean to justify him for sinking so low with all 
his great qualifications, whether he was incited to it 
by natural coarseness, or whether he thought it ne- 
cessary to gain over the mob, in order to be able to 
tell the people such bold truths. At any rate, he boasts 
of having striven for the laughter of the commonalty, 
by merely sensual jests, much less than any of his com- 
petitors, and of having thus contributed to the perfec- 
tion of his art. 'To be reasonable, we must judge him, 
in those things which give us so much offence, from 
the point of view of a contemporary. The ancients 
had, in certain respects, a completely different and much 
freer system of morals than we have. This was de- 
rived from their religion, which was really the worship 
of nature, and which had hallowed many public usages 
grossly offensive to decency. Moreover, since, from 
the retired manner in which the women lived, the men 
were almost always by themselves, the language of 
social intercourse had obtained a certain coarseness, 
which always seems to be the case under similar cir- 
cumstances. Since the age.of chivalry, women have 
given the tone to society in modern Europe, and we 
are indebted to the homage which is paid them for the 
sway of a loftier morality in speech, in the fine arts, 
and in poetry. Lastly, the ancient comic writer, who 
took the world as it was, had a very corrupted state of 
morals before his eyes. The most honourable testi- 
mony for Aristophanes is that of the wise Plato, who 
_ says, in an epigram, that the graces had selected his 
‘mind as their place of habitation, who read him con- 


~ stantly, and sent the Clouds to the elder Dionysius with 


the information, that from this piece (in which, how- 
ever, together with the trifling of the sophists, philoso- 
Pee his teacher Socrates were attacked) he 
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might learn to know the state of Athens. It is not 
likely that he merely meant that the piece was a proof 
of the unbridled democratic freedom which prevailed 
at Athens, but that he confessed the deep knowledge 
of the world displayed by the poet, and his sound 
views of the whole machinery of that government of 
citizens. But, however low and corrupt Aristophanes 
may have been in his personal inclinations, and however 
much he may have offended morals and taste by sev- 
eral of his jests, yet, in the general management and 
conduct of his poems, we cannot deny him the praise 
of the diligence and masterly excellence of an accom- 
plished artist. His language is elegant to the last de- 
gree; it is a specimen of the purest Attic ; and he em- 
ploys it with the greatest dexterity in all its shades of 
difference, from the most familiar dialogue to the lofty 
flights of dithyrambic’songs. We cannot doubt, that 
he would have succeeded in more serious poetry, when 
we see how he sometimes lavishes it in the mere wan- 
tonness of abundance in order immediately to destroy 
its effect. This high degree of elegance is the more 
attractive by contrast; as, on the one hand, he em- 
ploys the roughest dialects and provincialisms of the 
common people, and even the broken Greek of foreign- 
ers; and, on the other hand, applies the same caprice, 
to which he subjects all nature, to speech likewise, and 
creates the most astonishing words by composition, by 
allusion to proper names, or by imitating sounds. We 
may boldly assert, that, in spite of all the explanations 
which have come down to us, in spite of all the learn- 
ing which has been accumulated on him, half of the 
wit of Aristophanes is lost to us. It was only from 
the incredible quickness of Attic intellect that these 
comedies, which, with all their buffoonery, are con- 
nected with the most important relations of life, could 
be regarded as a diversion for the common people. 
We may envy the poet who could come before the 
public with such pre-suppositions ; but it was a dan- 
gerous privilege. It was not easy to please spectators 
who understood with so much ease. Aristophanes 
complains of the too fastidious taste of the Athenians, 
with whom the best of his predecessors were no long- 
er in favour as soon as the smallest decay in their fac- 
ulties was perceptible. On the contrary, he says, the 
rest of the Greeks were out of the question as judges 
of the dramatic art. All persons who had talents in 
this line endeavoured to shine at Athens; and here 
again their contest was compressed into the short space 
of a few festivals, when the people always desired some- 
thing new, and obtained it in abundance. It was set- 
tled, by a single representation, to whom the prize was 
to be given, and every one contended for it, as there 
were no other means of publication.” (Schlegel, iiber 
Dram. Kunst, &c., vol. 1, p. 286, segg.—p. 283, Eng. 
trans.— Theatre of the Greeks, 2d ed., p. 175, seqq.)— 
Among the numerous editions of Aristophanes the fol- 
lowing are most worthy of notice: that of Kuster, 
Amst., 1710, fol. ; that of Brunck, Argent., 1783, 6 
vols. 8vo, which would be more complete did it con- 
tain the scholia; and that of Invernitz, based on the 
readings of the Ravenna MS., and continued by Beck 
and Dindorff, Lips., 11 vols. 8vo, 1794-1826. We 
have also a variorum edition, 4 vols. 8vo, 1829, from 
the London press. Hoffmann censures severely the 
carelessness evinced by the anonymous editor in com- 
piling the notes to this edition, and in assigning many 
of them to wrong commentators. (Lex. Bibl., vol. 1, 
p.273.) Of the editions of separate plays, we may par- 
ticularize those by Mitchell as displaying very great 
ability. Tour of the series have already appeared, 
namely, the Acharnians, Wasps, Knights, and Clouds. 
(Lond., 8vo, 1835-1838.)—I]. A famous grammarian, 
a native of Byzantium, who flourished about B.C. 240. 
He was keeper of the library of Alexandrea, under 
Ptolemy Euergetes; and arranged and commented 
upon the productions of Homer, Hesiod, Alceus, Pin- 
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dar, and Aristophanes. His edition of Homer, in par- 
ticular, enjoyed a high reputation, and was only ob- 
scured by the labours of his disciple Aristarchus. It 
is to Aristophanes that the grammarian Arcadius at- 
tributes the invention of accents and marks of punctu- 
ation. He is regarded also as the first who arranged 
the Canon of writers, to which Aristarchus subsequent- 
ly put the finishing hand. (Vid. Alexandrina Schola.) 
We have nothing remaining of the works of Aristopha- 
nes, excepting a small fragment, containing the ex- 
planation of some Greek words, which Boissonade 
found in the library of the King of France. It is pub- 
lished by this scholar at the end of his edition of the 
’"Emieptopol of Herodian. Lond.,1819, 8vo. (Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 188.) 
AnisropHon, I. a Greek comic poet, contemporary 
with Alexander.—II. An Athenian orator, whom De- 
mosthenes, in his speech against Leptines, ranks 
among the most eloquent men of the republic.—III. 
Another orator of Athens, also distinguished in his 
profession. He was one of the masters of Auschines. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 268.)—IV. A paint- 
er, a native of Thasos, and brother of Polygnotus. 
He is supposed to have flourished about Olymp. 80. 
Pliny mentions several of his productions (35, 11.— 
Compare Plut., de aud. poet., 3, p. 69, vol. '7, ed. Hut- 
ten.) 

ARISTOTELEA, annual feasts in honour of Aristotle, 
celebrated by the inhabitants of Stagira, in gratitude 
for his having obtained from Alexander the rebuilding 
and repeopling of that city, which had been demolished 
by King Philip. (Plut., Vit. Alex., 7.—Ablian, V. H., 
3, 17.—Diog. Laert., 5, 9.) 

ARISTOTELES, a celebrated philosopher, born at Sta- 
gira, B.C. 384. His father was Nicomachus, who 
is said to have left behind him many works on medicine 
and natural history (Suidas, s. v. Nexouayoc), and who 
was the physician and friend of Amyntas, king of Ma- 
cedonia. From the place of his birth Aristotle is fre- 
quently called the Stagirite. Having lost both his 
parents at a very early age, he received the first rudi- 
ments of learning from Proxenusof Atarneusin Mysia, 
of whom he always retained a respectful remembrance. 
In gratitude for the care which he had taken of his 
early education, he afterward honoured his memory 
with a statue, instructed his son Nicanor in the liberal 
sciences, and adopted him as his heir. At the age of 
seventeen Aristotle went to Athens, and devoted him- 
self to philosophy in the school of Plato. ‘The uncom- 
mon acuteness of his apprehension, and his indefatiga- 
ble industry, soon attracted the attention of Plato, and 
obtained his applause. Plato used to call him the 
Mind of the School, and to say, when he was absent, 
“Tntellect is not here.” His acquaintance with books 
was extensive and accurate, as sufficiently appears 
from the concise abridgment of opinions, and the nu- 
merous quotations which are found in his works. The 
zeal, in fact, with which he strove to master the treas- 
ures not only of the olden philosophy, but of the whole 
literature of Greece, may be inferred from another 
name, “the Reader,” which Plato gave him, as well 
as by the remark made by that philosopher, when, on 
comparing him with Xenocrates, he said that the lat- 
ter required the spur, but Aristotle the bit. (Diog. 
Laert., 4,6.) He continued to reside at Athens for 
the space of 20 years, all of which time assuredly he 
did not devote to the instructions of Plato; on the 
contrary, we must assign to this period the preparatory 
labours of the great works of his after life. (Ritter, 
Hist. Phil., vol. 3, p. 2.) It would appear from the 
language of some eminent writers, that, in the last 
years of Plato’s life, the earlier friendship between the 
master and disciple had given place to mutual misunder- 
standing, not to say animosity. Aristotle is accused 
of ingratitude towards Plato, and the charge is sought 
to be “aia not only by several anecdotes, but 
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by an appeal to the writings of Aristotle himself, who 
takes every occasion, it is alleged, to refute the theory 
of hismaster. The anecdotes, however, which are ad- 
duced in support of this opinion, will be found, on exam- 
ination, to be as unworthy of notice as the similar state- 
ments which speak of Plato’s ingratitude to Socrates. 
As regards his writings themselves, it is very true that 
Aristotle nowhere prominently exhibits the signal merit 
of Plato in the service of philosophy. This, however, 
may be explained, partly from the scope and design of 
Aristotle’s works, and partly from his scientific charac- 
ter. The object of the former was not so much to give 
a due estimate of every philosopher, as, by an exami- 
nation of their systems, to prevent his own disciples 
being disheartened or perplexed by erroneous opinions, 
however widely or speciously diffused. The scientific 
character of Aristotle, on the other hand, prevented him 
from reviewing the system of Plato m its spirit ; for it 
cannot be denied that the Aristotelian criticism attaches 
itself by preference to single tenets, which it estimates, 
not so much by their philosophical import, and re- 
lation to the system to which they belong, as by the 
form of expression. It cannot be denied, however, that 
Aristotle often finds fault with Plato, and never men- 
tions him except to refute his doctrines; nay, that he 
at times evinces something of a bitterness in the zeak 
with which he attacks the system of Plato and the 
Platonists, and usually represents its tendency as fatal to 
science. (Ritter, p. 5, segg.)—On the death of Plato he 
left Athens, and some time after was chosen by Philip 
preceptor to his son Alexander, which office he dischar- 
ged with the greatest ability during eight years, until 
his pupil’s accession to the throne. ‘The letter which 
Philip wrote to Aristotle when he chose him pre- 
ceptor to his son, was couched in the following terms : 
‘ Be informed that J have a son, and that Iam thank- 
ful to the gods, not so much for his birth, as that he 
was born in the same age with you; for if you will 
undertake the charge of his education, I assure myself 
that he will become worthy of his father, and of the 
kingdom which he will inherit.” 
left his pupil, he returned to Athens, but the two still 
carried on a friendly correspondence, in which the 
philosopher prevailed upon Alexander to employ his 
power and wealth in the service of philosophy. Alex- 
ander accordingly employed several thousand persons 
in different parts of Europe and Asia to collect ani- 
mals of various kinds, birds, beasts, and fishes, and 
sent them to Aristotle, who, from the information which 
this collection afforded him, wrote fifty volumes on the 
history of animated nature, only a small portion of 
which is now extant. Upon his return to Athens, 
Aristotle resolved to found a new sect in opposition to 
the Academy. He chose for his school a grove and 
enclosure in the suburbs of Athens, called the Lyceum. 
(Vid. Lyceum.) From his walking about as he dis- 
coursed with his pupils, his followers, according to the 
common account, were termed Peripatetics (Ilepira- 
THTLKOL, GO TOD mEpimatetv). Others, however, more 
correctly derive the appellation from the public walk 
(mepimaroc) in the Lyceum which Aristotle and his dis- 
ciples were accustomed to frequent. (Compare Brucker, 
Hist. Crit. Phil., vol. 1, p. 788.) His instructions were 
not confined to philosophy, but comprised every branch 
of inquiry which could profit the youth of an enlightened 
age, and especially rhetoric. (Diog. Laert., 5, 3.— 
Cic., de Orat., 3, 35.) His more abstruse discourses. 
were delivered in the morning to his select disciples ; 
this he called his morning walk. He delivered lectures. 
to a more promiscuous auditory in 2° evening, when, 
the Lyceum was open to all young men without dis- 
tinction ; this he termed his evening walk. The for- 
mer investigations were called acroatic or acroamatic, 
the latter exoterical. Both were much frequented. 
Aristotle continued his school in the Lyceum for 
thirteen years, employed at the same as juithe com-— 
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position of the principal part of his written works. T'o 
this period also must be assigned his important labours 
in experimental knowledge, especially in the history of 
animals, wherein he was assisted, as we have already 
said, by the munificent liberality of Alexander. Sub- 
sequently, however, the philosopher appears to have fall- 
en under the displeasure of his royal pupil and patron, 
in consequence of having expressed, in rather free 
terms, his disap promo a of the changed habits of the 
king. (Diog. Laert., 5, 10.—Plut., Vit. Alex., 55.) 
The charge has even been brought against him, that 
he furnished Antipater with the poison by which Alex- 
ander was believed to have been taken off. (Plut., 
Vit. Alex., 77.)—At the close of this period, Aristotle 
retired to Chalcis with a few of his disciples, in order, 


it is said, to escape a fate similar to that of Socrates, 
a charge of impiety having been, in like manner, brought 
against him. (Ritter, p. 10, note.) He died at Chal- 
cis not long after this, at the age of 63. It is pretend- 
ed by some that he took poison, from the fear of being 
pursued by the Athenians; while others relate a still 
more idle tale, of his having thrown himself into the 
waters of the Euripus (vid. Euripus) ; it is most prob- 
able, however, that his death was the effect of prema- 
ture decay, in consequence of excessive watchfulness 
and application. His body was interred at Stagira, 
where his memory was honoured with an altar and a 
tomb. Aristotle was twice married. By his second 
wife he had a son named Nicomachus, to whom he 


addressed his ‘Greater Morals.” His person was 
slender; he had small eyes, and a shrill voice ; and when 
he was young, hesitated in his speech. He endeavour- 
ed to supply the defects of his natural form by an at- 
tention to dress, and commonly appeared in a costly 
habit, with his beard shaven, his hair cut, and rings 
onhis fingers. (Diog. Laert., 5, 1.—Vit. Aristot., ap. 
Menag., fin.) Concerning his character, nothing can 
be more contradictory than the accounts of different 
writers ; some making him a model of every virtue, 
others the most infamous of human beings. (Athen., 
13, p. 566, e.—Ruitler, p. 8, note.) The truth ap- 
pears to be, that his virtues were neither of that exalt- 
ed kind which command admiration, nor his faults so 
highly criminal as not to admit of some apology.—Aris- 
totle possessed in a high degree the talents of discrimi- 
nation and analysis, added to the most astonishing 
knowledge of books and the works of nature. To 
the latter, more especially, he devoted himself. He 
rejected the doctrine of ideas, maintaining that all our 
impressions and thoughts, and even the highest efforts 
of the understanding, are the fruit of experience. The 
Peripatetic is the great intellectual school of antiquity. 
Jn Aristotle we see the calm and sober inquirer, who 
does not, like Plato, pursue a lofty ideal, but keeps 
carefully in view the proximately practicable, and is 
not easily misled into any extravagance either of lan- 
guage or thought. In Aristotle we have the cold in- 
quirer, and little more. Rarely, if ever, does he step 
aside to consider the bond which connects the science 
of the universal and of nature with the human intellect 


and will. Consequently, his works have none of that 
impressiveness which constitutes the principal charm of 
Plato’s writings. It is true, we only possess a portion 
of his writings, and the very portion which is design- 
edly free from all accessory matter and embellishment. 
Nevertheless, the very manner in which this portion is 
treated, sufficiently proves that Aristotle, even if his 
mind were not wholly alien from every poetical ele- 
ment, was unable to combine the sober results of sci- 
ence with a lively imagination.—The school of Aristotle 
has been termed the intellectual school, with reference 
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knowledge, or knowledge according to certain princi- 
ples. ‘These principles cannot, of themselves, be re- 
garded as objects of science, in so far as they are 
known previously to science (Anal. Post., 1, 1.— 
Eth. Nic., 5, 3); but they must be viewed as certain 
and fixed, and unable to be subjected to any scien- 
tific procedure, Accordingly, he assumes an imme- 
diate cognition, which he distinguishes from science 
in the strict sense, though he calls it certainty, and 
assigns it to science in a wider sense, or, rather, to 
wisdom and to reason. Aristotle’s mode of deriving 
knowledge is from externals, Plato’s from internals, 
According to the former, we obtain the knowledge of 
particulars immediately through the senses, while we 
acquire the universal (ra kad’ bAov) mediately through 
experience and logic. Plato, on the contrary, began 
with universals, and reasoned downward. In this we 
have the leading difference between the two schools. 
In the system of Aristotle, logic is the épyavoy, the 
instrument by which all general knowledge is obtained. 
Hence the importance of logic in the peripatetic school. 
Logic, however, is only the instrument of science or 
philosophy, quoad formam, for it is experience that 
must supply the matter to be worked upon, and wrought 
into general principles. By his works comprehended 
under the title of Organum, Aristotle has rendered 
the greatest service to logic, as the science which 
would establish the formal part of reasoning, and elu- 
cidate its theory ; and he ought not to be made respon- 
sible for the abuse, which afterward prevailed, of this 
same art among his later followers, the schoolmen. 
The error into which they fell was to make logic ca- 
pable of supplying not only the form, but even the mat- 
ter, of argumentation ; in other words, to consider it an 
instrument that could of itself discover the truth.— 
Aristotle, more than any other philosopher, enlarged 
the limits of philosophy. He comprised therein all the 
sciences (rational, empirical, or mixed), with the single 
exception of history; and he appears to have divided 
it, as a whole, into Logic, Physics, and Ethics, or spec- 
ulative and practical. Aristotle’s ra Pvoved is not 
equivalent to Physics in the modern acceptation of 
the term, but has a much wider range, comprehending 
the nature of all beings, and not confined to mere ma- 
terial ones. Under this head, therefore, the nature of 
Deity comes in for consideration. But, in treating this 
topic, Aristotle fell from the high and lofty teaching 
of his master Plato, and taught the existence of deit 

in a lower sense, without any of those attributes shtieh 
may be said to constitute his very nature. With him, 
Nature is a great machine, the first spring of which is 
Deity. He says nothing of the Supreme Being ; he 
speaks of him merely as a first cause of movements, 
itself unmoved (7d mp@rov Kivody dkivyTov).—Aris- 
totle has been accused of being an atheist and a neces- 
sitarian. The Christian fathers rejected his philoso- 
phy on the ground of atheism, because he taught that 
the world was eternal. His doctrine, however, would 
not seem to be in reality an atheistic one. He taught 
that Creation was not within the limits of time: that 
the essential nature of Deity was cause. Now if the 
cause be eternal, the effect must be eternal, and there 
never would be a time when Creation did not exist. 
It is evident that in this he did not mean to teach 
atheism. He is more justly chargeable with being a 
necessitarian, since all his reasonings on the Deity 
make him the first spring of the great machine of na- 
ture.—With regard to man, he likewise taught a less 
lofty doctrine than Plato. He makes the soul distinct 
from the body, but considered as its form (eldog or 
éyreAeyela), it is inseparable therefrom. He says lit- 


to his doctrines ; the school of experience, as looking | tle with regard to the immortality of the soul, and a fu- 
without ; and, in a moral point of view, the school of | ture state of rewards and punishments; and has even 


expediency or prudence, as finding the rule of moral | 
condaet in the result of actions.—Philosophy, accord- z 


ing to Aristotle, is science arising out of the love of 
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how the object of man’s existence, defined in the Ethics, 
namely, virtue combined with happiness, may be attain- 
ed in the civil and domestic relations, through a good 
constitution of the state and household.—In the history 
of the Aristotelian school, four periods are commonly 
noticed. The first, from the death of Aristotle to the 
time of Cicero, was a period of gradual decline, for 
the philosophy of the Stagirite was deeper than suited 
ordinary intellects, and they could not carry iton. Du- 
ring the second period, from Cicero to the seventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era, the philosophy of Aristotle 
was quite neglected, and ‘almost unknown. From 
the seventh to the tenth century, the third period, it 
was revived, but in a greatly corrupted state. From 
the tenth to the fifteenth, the fowrth period, when it 
was overthrown by Bacon and Descartes, it went by 
the name of the scholastic philosophy, being connect- 
ed with polemic theology.—Aristotle was the most 
voluminous of the ancient philosophers. A large cat- 
alogue of his writings is given by Diogenes Laertius, 
and in modern times by Fabricius and others. From this 
it appears that he wrote many books besides those which 
have been transmitted to our own day. We have all 
his Logical works, five in number, and usually pub- 
lished under the general title of Organon. We have 
16 books on Physical Philosophy ; 14 on Metaphysics ; 
and three works on Morals; the first entitled Nico- 
machean Ethics, addressed to his son Nicomachus ; 
the second Magna Moralia ; the third a Discourse on 
Virlue and Vice. We have also separate works on 
Economics, Government, the Art of Rhetoric, and the 
Art of Poetry. The works of Aristotle, together with 
his library, passed very early through hazards which 
have rendered it a subject of critical inquiry how far 
the present volumes which bear his name are genuine. 
(Consult remarks under the article Apellicon.)—Be- 
fore closing this article, it may not be amiss to offer a 
few observations relative to the term Metaphysics, as 
applied to some of the writings of Aristotle. This ap- 
pellation is not found either in the works of the Stagi- 
rite himself, or in those of any Greek or Roman oe 
losopher anterior to Nicholas of Damascus. It is said 
that- Andronicus of Rhodes, wishing to arrange the 
works of Aristotle, distributed them into different 
classes, such as works on logic, on rhetoric, on poe- 
try, &c. ‘The last of these sections or divisions com- 
prehended the works on Physics. Still, however, 
there remained over a number of writings, which he 
had been unable to assign to any class, because, being 
first essays in a new science, they did not fall under any 
one of the heads under which he had arranged the rest. 
He therefore united these into one class by themselves, 
and assigned them their rank after the works on 
Physics (ueta Ta dvorxd), whence arose their peculiar 
name, which had no reference whatever to the subjects 
discussed in them. With a little more attention on 
his part, Andronicus might have found a better title in 
the writings of Aristotle himself; for it appears that the 
books which we have on Metaphysics are the same 
with what the Stagirite calls his Adyou é« tij¢ mparn¢ 
PiAocodiac, “ Discourses on the First Philosophy.” — 
The best editions of the entire works of Aristotle are, 
that of Du Val, Paris, 1619, 2 vols. fol. ; thatof Bekker, 
Berol., 1831, 5 vols. 4to ; and the small stereotype one 
published by Tauchnitz, Lips., 16 vols. 18mo, 1832, 
&c.—Of the separate treatises, the following editions 
may be mentioned. The best edition of the Organon 
is that of Geneva, 1605, 4to; of the Ethics, that of 
Cardwell, Oxon., 1828-30, 2 vols. 8vo ; to which we 
may add that of Bekker, Berol., 1831, 8vo ; of the Art 
of Poetry, that of Hermann, Lips., 1803, 8vo; to which 
may be added the excellent one of Tyrwhitt, Oxon., 
1794, 4to, and that of Grefenhahn, Lips., 1821, 8vo ; 
of the Art of Rhetoric, that published at Oxford, 
1820, 2 vols. 8vo ; of the History of Animals, that of 


Schneider, Lips., 1811, 4 vols. 8v0; of the Politics, 
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that of Gottling, Lips., 1824, 8vo, &c. Among the 
subsidiary works on Aristotle may be mentioned the 
following: Examen Critique de Vouvrage d’ Aristote 
intitulé Metaphysique, par Michelet, Paris, 1836, 8yo. 
—Essai sur la Metaphysique d@ Aristote, par Ravais- 
son, Paris, 1837, 2 vols. 8vo.—La Logique d’ Aristote, 
par Saint-Hilavre, Paris, 1838, 2 vols. 8vo. These 
French works are all prize-essays of the Institute. 
(Ritter’s History of Philosophy, vol. 3, p. 1, seqg.— 
Tennemann’s Manual, &c., p. 121, segg.—Enfild’s 
Hist. Philos., vol. 1, p. 260, seqq.) 

Aristoxénus, I. a native of T’arentum and disci- 
ple of Aristotle, who wrote both on philosophy and mu- 
sic. Among the works of a philosophical character 
which he composed, may be enumerated his treatise on 
the Laws respecting Education (epi maidtxGy vouwr) ; 
his Pythagorean Theses (IlvGayopixal aropdcerc), a 
collection of the precepts of morality inculcated by that 
sect; and his Biography of Eminent Philosophers (Biog 
avdpov). In the last of these works he is unjust to- 
wards the character of Socrates, as far as we can learn 
from some fragments that have come down to us. 
The cause of this may either have been the little es- 
teem in which music was held by Socrates, or a quar- 
rel which had occurred between the latter and Spin- 
thares, the father of Aristoxenus, who had been one 
of his disciples. Aristoxenus was celebrated among 
the ancients for applying the Aristotelian doctrine of 
knowledge to the scientific investigation of music. He 
compared the soul to a musical harmony, and thought 
that, as the latter is produced by the different relations 
subsisting between several tones, so, too, the soul is the 
consequence of the relative arrangement of the differ- 
ent parts of the body; for that it is this which produ- 
ces the movement of the living body, and the soul is 
to be regarded as nothing more than a certain tension 
of the body. (Cvc., Tusc., 1, 10.) As a writer on 
music, Aristoxenus must be regarded as the earliest 
that we possess. His work on Harmony was pub- 
lished by Meursius in 1616 (Lugd. Bat., 4to), and 
subsequently, ina much more correct form, by Meibo- 
mius, in his collection of the Writers on Music. The 
fragments on Rhythm were published for the first time 
by Morelli, at the end of the speech of Aristides against 
Leptines (Venet., 1785, 8vo). The remains of the 
philosophical writings of Aristoxenus are principally 
in Stobeus, but have not as yet been edited by any 
scholar. Compare, with regard to this writer, the re- 
marks of Meiners, Gesch. der Wissensch., vol. 1, p. 
213, and Mahne, Diatribe de Aristoxeno, Amst., 1793, 
8vo).—II. A physician, disciple of Alexander Phila- 
lethes, cited by Galen (diff. puls., 4, p. 47). He rec- 
ommended the use of clysters in hydrophobia; and 
boasted much of the efficacy of frictions with oil and 
the plant termed by botanists polygonum convolvulus, 
in cases of quartan fever. He left a work on the 
principles of his school, which has not come down to 
us. (Coel. Aurel., acut., 3, 16, p. 233.—Apoll. Dysc., 
hist. mirab, c. 33, p. 1383.—Galen, 1. c.) 

Arius, a presbyter of the church of Alexandrea, in the 
4th century. He denied the divinity and consubstan- 
tiality of the Word. After having been persecuted 
for his opinions, he gained the favour of the Emperor 
Constantine, and supplanted St. Athanasius, his adver- 
sary, but died suddenly, when just about to enter in 
triumph the cathedral of Constantinople, A.D. 336. 
He gave name to the sect of the Arians. (Epiphan., 
Heares., 68.—Socrat., Hist. Eccles., &c.) 

Arment, a large country of Asia, divided into Ar- 
menia Major and Minor. The first, which is the mod- 
ern Turcomania, and is still sometimes called Armenia, 
lies south of Mount Caucasus, and comprehends the 
Turkish pachalics Erzerum, Kars, and Van, and also 


the Persian province Jran or Erivan. It was separa- 


ted from Armenia Minor by the river Euphrates. Ar- 
menia Minor was, properly speaking, a Cappa- 
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docia. It is now called Aladulia or Pegian, belongs 
to the Turks, and is divided between the pachalics 
Merashe and Sivas. Armenia is a rough, mountain- 
ous country, which has Caucasus for its northern 
boundary, and in the centre is traversed by branches 
of Mount Taurus, to which belongs Mount Ararat. 
Here the two great rivers Euphrates and Tigris take 
their rise; likewise the Cyrus or Kur, and other less 
considerable streams. Herodotus (7, 73) says that 
the Armenians were a Phrygian colony, and used arms 
like those of the Phrygians; but, as Ritter well re- 
marks (Erdkunde, vol. 2, p. 782), the nations whom 
the father of profane history designates as Phrygians, 
Armenians, Cappadocians, and Syrians, are all de- 
scendants of the Aramean stock. Hence we may, with 
some degree of probability, consider the name Armenia 
as derived from Aram, and the Semitic Arameans to 
have been the first inhabitants of the land, who were 
afterward overpowered by barbarian tribes from Upper 
Asia. (Compare Adelung, Mithradates, vol. 1, p. 420.) 
According to another opinion, the Armenian tongue 
may be traced to Xisuthros or Noah, and may boast 
of being antediluvian in its character. (Recherches 
Curieuses, &c., par Chahan de Cubied et Martin, 
Paris, 1806, 8vo.) Of the ancient history of Arme- 
nia but little is known. The native writers make 
Haig to have been the first chieftain or prince that 
ruled over this country, and from him they called them- 
selves Haji. He was the son of Taglath, who, ac- 
cording to them, was the same with Thogarma, grand- 
son of Japhet. Twenty-two centuries before the 
Christian era he left Babylon, his native place, and es- 
tablished himself, with all his family, in the mountains 
of southern Armenia, in order to escape from the tyr- 
anny of Belus, king of Assyria. The latter attacked 
him in his new settlements, but perished by his hand. 
Aram, the sixth successor of Haig, became so distin- 
guished by his exploits, that, from his time, the sur- 
rounding nations called the country Armenia, after his 
name, Ara, son of the preceding, fell in defending 
his country against Semiramis, and Armenia became 
thenceforward an Assyrian province until the death of 
Sardanapalus, when a succession of native princes 
ain appeared. (Compare Klaproth, Tableaux His- 
toriques del’ Asie, &c., p. 50, seqg.) After the death 
of Alexander, it became part of the kingdom of Syria, 
and so remained till the overthrow of Antiochus the 
Great, when it fell into the hands of different rulers, 
and was divided into Armenia Major and Minor.—Ar- 
menia Major was exposed to many attacks. The 
Romans and Parthians fought a long time for the 
right of giving a successor to the throne, and it was 
‘governed at one period by Parthian princes, at anoth- 
er by those whom the Romans favoured, until 'Tra- 
jan made it a Roman province. Armenia afterward 
recovered its independence, and was under the rule 
of its own kings. Sapor, king of Persia, attempt- 
ed its subjugation in vain, and it remained free until 
650, when it was conquered by the Arabians. After 
this it several times changed its masters, among whom 
were Gengis-Khan and Timour-leng. In 1552, Selim 
II. conquered it from the Persians, and the greater 
part has since remained under the Turkish dominion. 
—Armenia Minor has also had several rulers, among 
whom Mithradates was first distinguished. From 
him Pompey took the kingdom, and gave it to Deiota- 
rus. On the decline of the Roman Empire in the 
east it was conquered by the Persians, and in 950 
fell into the hands of the Arabians, since which time 
it has shared the same fate as Armenia Major, and was 
made, in 1514, a Turkish province by Selim I.—The 
earlier capital of Armenia was Armavir, which, during 
1800 years, was the residence of the kings. After 
Armavir, Artaxata (Artaschad) on the Araxes, built 
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For some remarks on the Armenian language, consult 
Balli, Atlas Ethnographique, &c., tabl. 4, and Intro- 
duction a l’Atlas, p. 45.—As regards the literary 
history of Armenia, it may be remarked, that the litera- 
ture of the country begins with the conversion of the 
Armenians to Christianity in the commencement of the 
fourth century. Since that time they have translated 
from the Greek (there is a Homer in Armenian hex- 
ameters), Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee, into their 
own dialect, which some assert to be an original lan- 
guage, as has already been remarked; while others 
regard it as a mixed dialect, composed of the Syriac, 
Chaldee, Hebrew, and Arabic. Both opinions are cor- 
rect. The old Armenian, the language of literature 
and of the church, is, as Vater agrees, an original lan- 
guage; the modern Armenian has been formed, as a 
popular language, by foreign additions during the suc- 
cessive changes of their conquerors, and consists of 
four principal dialects. ‘The written language owes 
its cultivation to the translation of the Bible, begun in 
411 by Mesrob, with his disciples (among whom was 
Moses Choronensis), by the desire of the patriarch 
Isaac the Great, and finished in 511. Mesrob first 
added seven vowel-signs to the old Armenian alpha- 
bet, which before only contained 27 consonants. At 
the same time schools were established. The most 
flourishing period of Armenian literature was in the 
sixth century, at the time of the separation of the Ar- 
menians from the Greek church after the council of 
Chalcedon. It continued to flourish until the tenth 
century, revived in the thirteenth, and maintained a 
respectable character till 1453. In scientific inquiries 
it never rose to any considerable eminence. It is par- 
ticularly valuable in what relates to history—The best 
introduction to Armenian history, geography, and lit- 
erature, is that which M. J. Saint-Martin, member of 
the French Institute, has extracted from old Armenian 
writings, inscriptions, and other sources, under the 
title of Mémoires historiques et géographiques sur 
PArmenie, Paris, 1808, 2 vols. (Encyc. Amer., 1, 
373.) 

ARMILUSTRIUM Or ARMILUSTRUM, a festival at Rome, 
on the 19th of October, during which they sacrificed 
completely armed, and to the sound of trumpets. It 
was intended for the expiation of the armies, and the 
prosperity of the arms of the Roman people. The 
name is also sometimes applied to the place in which 
the sacrifice was performed. (Varro, L. L., 4, 32.— 
Id. ib., 5, 3.—Liv., 27, 37.) 

Arminius (the Latin name for Hermann, i. e., lead- 
er or general), the deliverer of Germany from the 
Roman yoke. He was a son of a prince of the 
Cherusci, Sigimer (which, in the old German, signifies 
a famous conqueror), and was born 18 B.C. He was 
educated at Rome, admitted into the rank of equites, 
and appointed to an honourable station in the army of 
Augustus. But princely favour and the charms of 
learning were insufficient to make the young barbarian 
forget his early associations. Convinced that the rude 
strength of his savage countrymen would be unequal 
to cope with the disciplined forces of the Romans in 
the open field, he had recourse to stratagem. Having 
fomented the discontent prevailing among the German 
nations, and having produced a wide confederacy for 
revolt, he artfully drew Varus, the Roman commander 

e Rhine, into an ambuscade, where three Roman 
legions were cut to pieces. Varus, unable to survive 
his disgrace, slew himself, A.D. 10. Germanicus 
marched with a powerful army to revenge the over- 
throw of Varus; but it required more than one cam- 
paign, and several battles, before he obtained any de- 
cided advantage ; and at last Arminius fell a sacrifice 
only to the civil feuds in which he was involved with 
his own countrymen and kindred, being assassinated 
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hatred of his countrymen by aiming at the regal au- 
thority. A short time before his death, Adgantestes 
or Adgantestrius, prince of the Catti, proposed to the 
Roman senate to despatch Arminius by poison, but 
the senate took no notice of the offer. Arminius was 
26 years old when he destroyed the legions of Varus. 
In the language of Tacitus, *‘ Arminius was doubtless 
the deliverer of Germany. He fought against the 
Romans, not like other kings and generals, when they 
were weak, but when their empire was mighty and 
their renown glorious. Fortune, indeed, sometimes 
deserted him; but, even when conquered, his noble 
character and his extensive influence commanded the 
veneration of his conquerors. For twelve years he 
presided over the destinies of Germany, to the com- 
plete satisfaction of his countrymen; and, after his 
death, they paid him divine honours.” (Taczt., Ann., 
2, 88.) If we dwell a moment on the results of his 
victory, we will find that it had a decided influence on 
the whole character of Germany, political and liter- 
ary ; because it is evident that, had the Romans re- 
mained in quiet possession of the country, they would 
have given a tone to all its institutions and its lan- 
guage, as was the case with all the other countries of 
Europe conquered by them. The reason, therefore, 
why the language of the Germans remained in a great 
degree unmixed with, and uninfluenced by, the Latin, 
and why their political institutions retained so much 
of their ancient character, is to be found in the victory 
of Arminius. (Encyclop. Americ., vol. 1, p. 375, seqq. 
—Bibl. Univ., vol. 2, p. 480.—Menzel, Geschichte 
der Deutschen, p. 58.) 

Armorica. Vd. Aremorica. 

Arna, I. a city of Lycia, called afterward Xanthus. 
(Vid. Xanthus.)—II. a town of Umbria, west of 
Nuceria, and near the Tiber. It is now Civitella 
@ Arno. (Plin., 3, 14.—/Sil. Ital., 8, 458.) 

Arnosius, I. the Elder, called also the African, 
was born at Sicca Venerea in Numidia, in the latter 
part of the third century. He was at first a pagan, and 
taught rhetoric in his native city, where he acquired a 
high reputation; but he subsequently embraced Chris- 
tianity, being moved thereto by dreams, according to 
St. Jerome. (Chron. ad ann. xx. Const.—Compare de 
vir. ill., 79). As, however, he had warmly attacked 
Christianity before his conversion, in the course of his 
public lectures, the bishop of Sicca refused to admit 
him within the pale of the church until he had evin- 
ced the sincerity of his conversion by some open act. 
In consequence of this, while yet a catechumen, he 
wrote a work entitled Libri vii. adversus gentes, in 
which he refuted the objections of the heathen against 
Christianity with spirit and learning. This work be- 
trays, as may well be expected, a defective knowledge 
of the Christian religion, but it is rich in materials for 
the understanding of Greek and Roman mythology : 
hence it is one of the writings of the Latin fathers, 
which, like the works of his disciple Lactantius, are 
particularly valued by philologists. We have given 
above the more correct title of the work of Arnobius. 
It is commonly, but less correctly, called Libri vii. 
disputationum adversus gentes. (Le Nourry, Ap- 
parat. ad Bibl. Patr., 2, p. 285.—Bahr, Christlich- 
Rom. Theol., p. 67.) The latest and best edition of 
Amobius is that of Orellius (Lips., 1816, 8vo) 
II. The younger, a Gallic divine in the last half of 
the 5th century. We have from him an insignificant 
commentary on the Psalms, which betrays the princi- 
ples of the Semi-Pelagians. (Bahr, l. c.) 

Arnus, a river of Etruria, rising in the Umbrian 
Apennines, and falling into the Mediterranean. It 
is now the Arno. On its banks stood Florentia, the 
modern Florence, and near its mouth Pise, now Pisa. 
The portus Pisanus was at the very mouth. (Strab., 

-222.— Rutil., Itin., 1, 580.) 4 
Ards, one of the three towns of Achaia on the site 
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of which Patre was afterward built. The other two 
were Anthea and Messatis. (Pausan., 7, 18.) 

AromATa, or ARoMATUM PRomonToRIUM, the most 
eastern land of the continent of Africa, now Cape 
Guardafui. (Piol., 1, 9, p. 11.) 

Arpt, a city of Apulia, in the interior of Daunia, re- 
markable for its antiquity. Its first name was Argy- 
rippa, an appellation supposed to be modified from 
“Apyo¢ “Immcoy, the name which it received originally 
from its founder Diomede. When Arpi is first intro- 
duced to our notice in the history of Rome, it is rep- 
resented as an Apulian city of no great importance, 
and of which the Romans possessed themselves with- 
out difficulty. (Zw., 9, 13.) In the second Punic 
war it fell into the hands of Hannibal after the battle 
of Canne (Polyb., 3, 88 and 118), but was recovered 
by the Romans. Arpi was greatly reduced in the 
time of Strabo (283), but still continued to exist un- 
der Constantine as an episcopal see. (Cramer’s An- 
cient Italy, vol. 2, p. 282.) 

Arpinum, a small town of Latium, southeast of 
Rome, still known by the name of Arpino. It is ren- 
dered illustrious in the page of history for having 
given birth to Marius and Cicero. It originally be- 
longed to the Volsci, but was taken by the Samnites, 
from whom it was again wrested by the Romans. 
(Liv., 9, 44.) It became a municipal town, and its 
citizens were enrolled in the Cornelian tribe. Of 
course, frequent mention is made of Arpinum in Ci- 
cero’s letters: he was fond of his native place, and 
dwells with complacency on the rude and primitive 
simplicity of its customs, applying to it those lines of 
the Odyssey (1, 27, segg.) in which Ulysses expresses 
his love for Ithaca. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2, 
p- 114, seqq.) 

Arria, the wife of Cecina Petus. Her husband, 
a man of consular rank, having taken part in the un- 
successful revolt of Scribonianus, in Illyricum, against 
the Emperor Claudius, was brought to Rome for trial. 
Arria, finding all means of saving him ineffectual, and 
perceiving him, at the same time, destitute of suffi- 
cient courage to destroy himself, plunged a dagger 
into her own bosom in the presence of her husband, 
and then drawing it forth, handed the weapon to him, 
calmly remarking at the time, “72 does not pain.” 
Martial has made this the subject of an epigram (1, 
14). 

Arriinus, I. a Greek historian, a native of Nico- 
media, who flourished in the second century under 
Hadrian and the Antonines. In his own country he 
was a priest of Ceres and Proserpina ; but, taking up 
his residence at Rome, he became a disciple of Epic- 
tetus. He was honoured with the citizenship of 
Rome, and appointed prefect of Cappadocia by the 
Emperor Hadrian, who patronised him on account of 
his learning and talents. In this capacity he distin- 
guished himself by his prudence and valour in the 
war against the Massagete, and was afterward ad- 
vanced to the senatorial and even consular dignities. 
Like Xenophon, he united the literary with the mili- 
tary character, was conversant with philosophy and 
learning, and intimate with those who cultivated them. 
No less than seven of the epistles of Pliny the young- 
er are addressed to Arrian. His historical writings 
were numerous; but of these, with the exception of 
some fragments in Photius, only two remain. The 
first is composed of seven books on the expedition of 
Alexander, which, being principally compiled from the 
memoirs of Ptolemy Lagus and Aristobulus, who both 
served under that king, are deemed proportionably val- 
uable. Arrian, himself a soldier and a politician, pos- 
sessed a sounder judgment than Quintus Curtius, and 
indulged less in the marvellous. To this work is add- 
ed a book on the affairs of India, which pursues the © 


history of Alexander, but is not deemed of equal 2 


thority with the former. An epistle fousahige | to 
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Hadrian is also extant, entitled, ‘‘A Periplus of the 
Euxine,” probably written while he was prefect of 
Cappadocia. There are, besides, under the name of 
Arrian, “a treatise on Tactics ;” ‘a Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea,” of which the authority is doubtful ; 
“a treatise on Hounds and Hunting ;” an “ Enchirid- 
ion,” or Manual, exhibiting an abstract of the doc- 
trines of Epictetus ; and the “ Discourses,” or Dis- 
sertations of that philosopher, compiled from notes 
taken during his lectures. The best editions of Ar- 
rian’s Expedition of Alexander are, that of Gronovius 
(Lugd. Bat., 1704, fol.), and that of Schmieder  Lzps., 
1798, 8vo). The edition of Raphelius (Amst., 1757, 
8vo) is, with the exception of the Greek index, al- 
most wholly derived from that of Gronovius. Of the 
Indian history, the best edition is that of Schmieder 
(Hale, 1798, 8vo). Of his Enchiridion, that of Upton 
(Lond., 1739, 4to), and that of Schweighaeuser (Lips., 
1799, 8vo), forming part of the edition of the Dis- 
courses, by the same, which last-mentioned work is in 
5 vols. 8vo, Lips., 1799-1801. Of the rest of his 
works, the best edition is that of Blancard, Amst., 
1683, 8vo. The edition of his geographical writings, 
by Stuckius, Genev., 1577, fol., is also valuable.—II. 
A Roman lawyer, whose erais unknown. A work of 
his, ‘“‘ De Interdictis,” is mentioned in zd. 2, D. V., 3, 
de hered. petit.—III. A poet who wrote an epic poem 
in 24 books on Alexander ; also another poem on At- 
talus, king of Pergamus. He likewise translated Vir- 
gil’s Georgics into Greek verse. (Suidas, s. v.) 

Arrivs, a noted gourmand, mentioned by Horace. 
The poet alludes to an entertainment such as he 
should direct, which would of course be no unexpen- 
sive one. (Serm., 2, 3, 86.) 

Arsices, I. a man of obscure origin, who incited 
the Parthians to revolt from the power of the Seleu- 
cide, and was elevated to the throne on account of 
his success. Justin (41, 4) makes this revolt to have 
taken place during the reign of Seleucus Callinicus, 
son of Antiochus Theos, but his account is inconsist- 
ent with his date. Arrian (ap. Phot., Cod., 58) seems 
to fix the revolt in the reign of Antiochus; while Ap- 
pian (Bell. Syr., 65) places it at the death of this 
monarch. Possibly, the establishment of the Parthian 
power was gradual, and was not completed till the 
reign of Seleucus. (Clinton, Fast. Hell., vol. 2, p. 18.) 
Arsaces defeated Seleucus in battle, and when this 
monarch made a second expedition into Parthia, he took 
him prisoner and kept him long in captivity. (Posv- 
don., ap. Athen., 4, p. 153, a.) Arsaces then laid the 
foundation of the Parthian empire, and his successors 
took from him the name of Arsacide. According to 
Justin (/. ¢), who seems confirmed by Strabo (515), 
he reigned long and died in old age: according to 
Syncellus (p. 284, ¢.), who quotes from Arrian, he 
reigned only two years. (Clinton, 1. c.)—II. The 
second of the name, son of the preceding, succeeded 
his father on the Parthian throne, and was, like him, 
a warlike prince. While Antiochus the Great was en- 
gaged in a war with Ptolemy Philopator, of Egypt, 
Arsaces made himself master of Media. Antiochus, 
when the war with Ptolemy was ended, marched 
against the Parthian king, drove him not only from 
one but from his own kingdom, and compelled him 


however, collected a numerous army, Arsaces appeared 


to Antiochus so formidable an antagonist, that the lat- | 


ter was glad to confirm to him the possession of Hyr- 
cania as well as Parthia, on the sole condition of his 
concluding an alliance with him. Arsaces left his 
throne to his son Arsaces Priapatius or Phriapatus. 
(Polyb., 10, 27.—Justin, 41, 5.—Chnton, Fast. 
Hell., vol. 2, p. 315.)—III. The third of the name, 
son of the preceding, surnamed Priapatius or Phria- 
patus. He reigned 15 years, and left the kingdom to 
his son ae (Justin, 41, 5.)—IV. A king of 
806 


fulfilment of his wishes. 
take refuge in Hyrcania. Having subsequently, | 
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Armenia, who was on the throne when Julian march- 
ed against Sapor, and was ordered to furnish auxilia- 
ries for the Roman army. When Jovian, after the 
death of Julian, was compelled to sign an ignominious 
treaty of peace, Arsaces, by the very terms of it, was 
left to the mercy of the Persians, and was soon after 
entrapped and slain. (Amm. Marcell., 23, 2, seq.— 
Id., 25, 7, et 12.) 

ARSACID, a name given to some of the monarchs 
of Parthia, in descent from Arsaces, the founder of the 
empire. ‘Their power subsisted till the 226th year of 
the Christian era, when the dynasty of the Sassanides 
was founded by Artaxerxes. (Vad. Arsaces I., and 
Artabanus V.) 

ARsamosiTa,a city of Armenia Major, in the south- 
western angle of the district of Sophene, and 70 miles 
from the Euphrates. It is now Sirmat. Another 
form of the ancient name is Armosata. (Plin., 6, 9. 
—Polyb., Exc. vii., lib. 8, 25, 1.—Tacit., 15, 10.) 

Arsanias, I. a river of Armenia Major, which 
D’Anville and Mannert, but especially the latter, con- 
sider as another name for the southern arm of the Eu- 
phrates. (Vid. Euphrates.)—II. There was another 
river of the same name lower down, which flowed 
from the northwest through Sophene, and entered the 
Euphrates below Melitene, on which Arsamosata was 
situate. This is now the Arsen. (Pliny, 5, 24.— 
Tacit., 15, 15.) 

Arses, the youngest son of Ochus, whom the eu- 
nuch Bagoas raised to the throne of Persia, and de- 
stroyed with his children after a reign of three years. 
(Vid. Bagoas.) 

Arsfa, a small river between Illyricum and Histria, 
and forming the limit of Italy in that quarter, after 
Histria was added to Italy by Augustus. (Plin., 3, 
19.—Flor., 2, 5.) 

Arsinog, I. daughter of Meleager, and mother of 
Ptolemy I., of Egypt, by Philip, father of Alexander. 
During her pregnancy she was married to Lagus.—II. 
Daughter of Ptolemy [., of Egypt, and Berenice. She 
married Lysimachus, king of ‘Thrace, who was already 
advanced in years, by whom she had several children. 
Lysimachus, setting out for Asia, left her in Macedo- 
nia, with two sons, Lysimachus and Philip, a part of the 
fruits of their union. ‘This monarch having been slain 
in an expedition, Ptolemy Ceraunus seized on Macedo- 
nia, but could not take the city of Cassandria, where 
Arsinoé had taken refuge with her children. He there- 
fore offered her his hand in marriage, and with much 
difficulty obtained her consent. But no sooner had he 
been admitted into the city for the purpose of celebra- 
ting the nuptials, than he caused her two sons to be 
slain, and exiled Arsinoé herself toSamothrace. From 
this island she soon took her departure to wed Ptole- 
my Philadelphus, her own brother, the first instance 
of this kind of union, and which became afterward so 
common in the time of the Ptolemics. Although many 
years older than Ptolemy, she nevertheless inspired him 
with such a passion, that, after her death, he gave her 
name to one of the nomes of Egypt (Arsinoitis), and to 
several cities both in that country and elsewhere. He 
even gave orders to have a temple erected to her, but 
his own death and that of the architect prevented the 
It was intended to have had 
» ceiling of loadstone, and the statue of iron, in order 
t the latter might appear to be suspended in the air. 
Plin., 34, 14.)—IT. Daughter of Lysimachus, king of 
Thrace, and the earlier wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
She became by him the mother of Ptolemy III. (Euer- 
getes), Lysimachus, and Berenice. After Ptolemy’s 
union with Arsinoé, his own sister, she was banished 
to Coptos. The charge brought against her was a 
design to overthrow her rival.—III. Daughter of Ptol- 
emy IJI., and Berenice, married Ptolemy Philopator, 
her brother. Her husband subsequently having be- 
come enamoured of Agathoclea, and being completely 
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ruled by this female and her brothers, was induced, at 
their instigation, to order Arsinoé to be put to death.— 
IV. A daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, proclaimed queen 
by Ganymedes, when Cesar attacked Alexandrea. 
She was conquered, and brought in triumph to Rome ; 
but, as this proved unpleasing to the people, she was 
set at liberty. Subsequently, at the instigation of her 
younger sister Cleopatra, she was put to death by the 
orders of Antony, in the temple of Diana at Miletus. 
(Hirt., Bell. Alex.,4.—Appian, Bell. Civ., 5, 9.)—V. 
A city of Egypt, the capital of the Arsinoitic nome, 
lying to the west of the Nile, and between Heracleo- 
polis Magna and Lake Moeris. It derived its name 
from Arsinoé, the sister and queen of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. The earlier appellation was the ‘“ City of 
Crocodiles,” as the Greeks translated it (Crocodilo- 
polis, KpoxodetAwy rodtc, Herod., 2,148). ‘This last- 
mentioned name arose from the circumstance of the 
crocodile’s being worshipped here ; and a tamed rep- 
resentative of this fearful class of creatures was care- 
fully nurtured and attended to in an adjacent pond or 
tank. Strabo gives an account, as an eyewitness, of 
this curious custom. ‘The bodies of the sacred croco- 
diles were deposited after death in the cells of the 
Labyrinth, which stood near the city. The Egyptians 
honoured the crocodile here, because it was conse- 
crated to Typhon, their evil genius, whom they dread- 
ed, and sought to appease by worshipping an animal 
which was his symbolical image. ‘The city of Arsinoé 
is now a pile of ruins, which lie not far to the north of 
the modern Medinet el Faioum. Jomard gives an ac- 
curate description of them. (Descript. de ? Egypte, 
vol. 4, p. 446.)—VI. A city of Egypt, at the head of 
the Sinus Arabicus, and not far from the spot where 
stands the modern Suez. Philadelphus constructed 
the harbour, and called the place after his sister and 
queen Arsinoé. In its immediate vicinity lay the city 
of Cleopatris, of later erection, and, in consequence of 
their proximity, both places were often called by the 
common name of Cleopatris, though actually distinct 
spots. (Strab., 805.) Arsinoé was connected with 
the Nile by means of the canal of Ptolemy, and for a 
long period was the very life of the navigation on the 
Sinus Arabicus, forming the connecting link between 
the traffic of Egypt and that of the East. In process 
of time, however, the dangerous navigation of the upper 
part of the gulf induced the Ptolemies to construct 
harbours lower down, and Arsinoé from this time sank 
in importance, and finally disappeared from notice. 
The Peutinger table, in the third century, makes men- 
tion of the place, but the Itinerary of Antonine passes 
it over in silence. (Manmnert, vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 517.) 
—VII. A city of Cilicia Trachea, on the coast, be- 
_ tween Celenderis and the mouth of the Arymagdus. 
(Plin., 5, 27.)—VIII. Another name for Patara, in 
Lycia. (Vid. Patara.)—IX. A town of Cyprus, near 
the promontory of Ammochostus. (Strab., 682.)—X. 
A harbour of Egypt, on the Sinus Arabicus, below Phi- 
lotere Portus. (Plin., 6, 29.)—XI. Another harbour, 
in the regio Troglodytica, in the vicinity of Dire. 
(Mela, 3, 8.—Artemid., ap. Stxab.) 

ARSISSA PALUs, a great lake in the southern part of 
Armenia Major, now the Lake of Van. It was on its 
northern side embellished with cities, which were 
better known to the Byzantine writers than they had 
been before, viz., Chahat or Athlat, Arzes or Arg sh, 
and Perkri. This sheet of water is also sometimes 
called, in Armenian geography, the Lake of Besnouikh, 
from the district of that name in which it is situate. 
The name pens deduced from that.of Basus, 
a grandson of Haig, the first ruler of Armenia. (Waal, 
Vorder und Miitel Asien, p. 508.) 

Artasinus, i. son of Hystaspes, was brother to 
Darius the First. He endeavoured to dissuade his 
nephew Xerxes frora making war upon the Greeks, but 
to no effect ; and, after accompanying the monarch to 
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the Asiatic shore of the Hellespont, was sent back by 
him to Susa, to act as viceroy or regent in his absence. 
(Herod., 7, 10, seqgqg.—Id., ‘7, 17.—Jd., 7, 52.) If the 
story related by Plutarch be true, Artabanus must 
always have possessed great influence with Xerxes, 
since, according to the Greek writer, the monarch 
owed his crown to his uncle, who was appointed by 
the Persians to decide between Xerxes and his elder 
brother Ariamenes. Artabanus adjudged the kingdom 
to the former, as having been born after his father came 
to the throne, and as being the son of Atossa the 
daughter of Cyrus. (Plut., de frat. am., p. 488, f, p. 
988, Wyttenb.—Compare the account given by He- 
rodotus, 7, 1, segg.) We have nothing farther of 
Artabanus in-history. He is by no means to be con- 
founded with the individual of the same name (Arta- 
banus II.) who slew Xerxes. (Bahr, ad Ctes., c. 20, 
p. 151.—Larcher, ad Ctles., vol. 6, p. 287.)—II. An 
Hyrcanian, captain of the guards.of Xerxes, and for a 
long time one of his greatest favourites. When the 
monarch, after his return from Greece, gave himself 
up to a life of dissolute pleasure, Artabanus conceived 
this to be a favourable opportunity for seizing on the 
throne, and, having conspired with Mithradates, one of 
the eunuchs of the palace, and chamberlain to the king, 
he introduced himself by night into the royal apart- 
ment, and slew Xerxes, B.C. 464. After perpetrating 
the deed, he ran to Artaxerxes, the son of the monarch, 
and told him that Darius, his elder brother, had just 
murdered his father. Artaxerxes believed the story, 
and his brother was immediately arrested and put to 
death. After the new monarch had ascended the 
throne, Artabanus conspired against his life, but was 
betrayed by Megabyzus, an accomplice of his, and put 
to death. Such is the account of Ctesias (c. 30), 
which Larcher very justly prefers to the statements of 
Justin (3, 1) and Diodorus Siculus (10, 19), both of 
which appear tinged with absurdity.—III. A monarch 
of Parthia, known as Artabanus II., or Arsaces VIII. 
He succeeded his nephew Phraates II. (Arsaces 
VII.), and was killed in a war with the Thogarii, a 
Scythian nation. (Justin, 42, 2.)—IV. A monarch of 
Parthia, known as Artabanus III., or Arsaces XIX. 
He succeeded Vonones I., whom he drove from the 
throne, having himself previously reigned in Media. 
Faithful to the Romans, his protectors, as long as Ger- 
manicus inspired him with fear, he became, after the 
death of this commander, cruel and oppressive to his 
subjects, and arrogant towards Rome. His people 
complained of him to Tiberius, who named for them 
Phraates as king. ‘This individual, however, dying 
on the route, the emperor nominated Tiridates. Arta- 
banus fled into Scythia, but, being encouraged by the 
effeminacy of Tiridates, he took up arms again, and re- 
covered his kingdom. The death of Tiberius saved him 
from punishment, and he made his peace with Caligula 
by dint of flatteries. Still, however, he was once more 
driven out by his subjects, and only returned eventually 
to die in his kingdom, about 44 A.D. (Tacit., Ann., 
2, 58.—Id. ib., 6, 31.—l. 2b., 6, 43, &c.)—V. A king 
of the Parthians, son of Vologeses IV., ascended the 
throne A.D. 216. His historical name is Artabanus 
IV., or Arsaces XXXI. He had hardly commenced 
his reign when he was menaced by Caracalla. The 


emperor demanded his daughter in marriage, im order 


to have a pretext for war in case he refused. The 


Parthian king, however, assented, and the Roman army 


was allowed to approach the Parthian capital, where 
Artabanus met it with a brilliant cortége. But on a 
given signal, the Roman troops fell upon the followers 
of the monarch, and an indiscriminate massacre ensued, 
from which Artabanus hiinself with difficulty escaped. 
Carracalla thereupon pillaged the surrounding country, 
and then returned to Mesopotamia. Artabanus, burn- 
ing for revenge, assembled the largest army which the 
Parthians had ever as yet raised, crossed be — 
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laid waste everything with fire and sword, and en- 
countered the Roman forces in Syria. Macrinus had 
succeeded Caracalla. A bloody battle ensued, which 
lasted for two days. On the third day, a herald from 
the Romans announced the fact of Caracalla’s being 
dead, and that Macrinus was his successor, and also 
proposed a treaty of peace between the two empires. 
The Romans accordingly restored the prisoners they 
had taken, paid the expenses of the war, and Arta- 
banus returned to his capital. His prosperity, however, 
was of short duration. Ardshir Babegan, or Arta- 
xerxes, excited the Persians to revolt, and Artabanus 
was defeated, taken prisoner, and put to death. With 
him ended the Parthian dynasty of the Arsacide. The 
family itself, however, was not extinct in the person 
of Artabanus, but continued to reign in Armenia, as 
tributary to the new Persian dynasty, until the time of 
Justinian. (Biogr. Univ., vol. 2, p. 540.) 

ArtTaBaAzus, I. son of Pharnaces, commander of the 
Parthians and Chorasmians in the army of Xerxes. 
He escorted this monarch through Europe to Asia, 
after the battle of Salamis, at the head of sixty thousand 
men, and rejoined Mardonius before the battle of Pla- 
tea. He endeavoured to dissuade him from engaging in 
this conflict, but to no purpose ; and, after the death of 
Mardonius, succeeded in retreating to Asia with the 
residue of his own forces, having obtained a safe pas- 
sage through Thessaly by assuring the inhabitants that 
Mardonius had defeated the Greeks. (Herod., 7, 66. 
—Id., 8, 126.—Id., 9, 41.—Id., 9, 89.)—II. A general 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus. He remained faithful to 
this prince as long as he reigned, and did everything 
in his power to conquer Datames, who had revolted 
against the king. He himself subsequently revolted 
against Ochus, but, after fleeing into Macedonia, was 
pardoned by that prince. He fought in the battle of 
Arbela, on the side of Darius, and, after the death of 
that prince surrendered himself to Alexander, who 

made him satrap of Bactriana. He had a large number 
of sons, to whom Alexander assigned governments. 
His daughters were married, one to Ptolemy, son of 
Lagus; another to Humenes, of Cardia; and a third 
to Seleucus. (Bzogr. Univ., vol. 2, p. 542.) 

ArTABRUM PRomoNToRiIUM, a promontory on the 
northwestern coast of Spain, now Cape Finisterre, in 
Gallicia. It was sometimes called Celticum Promon- 
torium (Plin., 4, 22), and also Nerium. (Strab., 106.) 

ARTACOANA, the capital of Aria, now Herat, situate 
on the river Arius, now the Herz. (Arrian, 3, 25.— 
Strab., 350.) 

ARTAGERAS or ARTAGICERTA, a town of Armenia 
Major, northeast of Amida, where Caius Cesar, a 
nephew of Augustus, was dangerously wounded by one 
Addruus. It is now probably Ardis. (Vell. Paterc. 
2, 103.) ¥ 

ARTAPHERNES, I. a brother of Darius, and son of 
Hystaspes, governor of Sardis. (Herodot., 5, 25.)— 
II. A son of the preceding, whom Darius sent into 
Greece with Datis. He was conquered at the battle 
of Marathon by Miltiades.. (Vid. Datis.—Herod., 4, 
153.—Id., 5, 55.) ty, 

ArravaspEs or ArTaBazus, king of Armenia, the 
son and successor of Tigranes, began to reign about 
70 B.C. It was principally through his treacherous 

‘toes, as to the mode of entering Parthia, that Crassus 
failed in his expedition against that country. He was 

- subsequently taken by Antony, to whom he had also 
acted a treacherous’ part in his Parthian expedition, 
who led him in triumph at Alexandrea. He was put 
to death, after the battle of Actium, by Cleopatra, who 
wished to obtain succours from the King of Media, and 
therefore sent him the head of Artavasdes, his ene- 
my. The prince appears to have been a very well ed- 
ucated man. He wrote in Greek two historical works, 
some tragedies, discourses, &c. (Plut., Vit. Anton., 


ce. 50, seq.) 
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ArrTaxita, a strongly fortified town of Upper Ar- 
menia, the capital of the empire, built upon a plain 
which Hannibal recommended as a proper site for the 
capital to King Artaxias. Nearitranthe Araxes. It 
was burned by Corbulo, and rebuilt by Tiridates, who 
called it Neronea, in honour of Nero. It is now Ar- 
desh. (Plin., 6, 9.—Flor., 3, 5.—Tacit., Ann., 13, 
39, et 41.—Id. 1b., 14, 23.—ZJd. 2b., 15, 15.—Strab., 
363.) 

ARTAXxERXES, I. a name common to some of the 
kings of Persia, and the meaning of which will be con- 
sidered at the close of this article. The first of the 
name succeeded his father Xerxes, who had been as- 
sassinated by Artabanus, captain of the royal guards. 
After discovering and punishing the murderer of his 
father, and bringing to a close a war in Bactria, oc- 
casioned by the revolt of a satrap, he reduced to obedi- 
ence the Egyptians, who had revolted under Inarus, 
and who had been aided by the Athenians. Though 
severe in the earlier part of his reign, he became con- 
spicuous afterward for mildness and moderation. This 
Artaxerxes was called Maxpoyetp (Longimanus), from 
the extraordinary length of his arms, according to 
Strabo, which, on his standing straight, could reach his 
knees; but, according to Plutarch, because his right 
hand was longer than his left. He reigned thirty years, 
and died B.C. 425. (Ctes., Pers., c. 30, seqq., p. 71, 
seqq., ed Bahr.—Plut., Vit. Artax., init.)—II. The 
second of the name, was surnamed Mvjuwy (Mnemon), 
on account of his extraordinary memory. He was son 
of Darius the Second, by Parysatis, the daughter of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, and had three brothers, Cyrus, 
Ostanes, and Oxathres. His name was Arsaces, which 
he changed into Artaxerxes when he ascended the 
throne. His brother Cyrus was of an ambitious dis- 
position, and he resolved to make himself king in op- 
position to Artaxerxes. Parysatis always favoured 
Cyrus ; and when he was accused by Tissaphernes of 
plotting against his brother, she obtained his pardon by 
her influence and entreaties. According to Xenophon 
(Anab., 1, 1), it was irritation against his brother for 
listening to this charge that induced Cyrus to revolt 
and aspire to the throne. Another reason, however, 
still more powerful in the eyes of an ambitious prince, 
would likewise appear to have urged him on to the 
step. Artaxerxes had been born before his father’s 
accession to the empire, whereas Cyrus was born the 
son of a king, a distinction somewhat similar to that 
which had given Xerxes the throne. (Vad. Artabanus, 
I.) Cyrus had been appointed by his brother satrap 
of Lydia, and had also the command assigned him of 
whatever forces the Dorian cities along the coast of 
Asia Minor might be required to send as auxiliaries to 
the Persian armies. (Consult Schnezder, ad Xen., 
Anab., 1,1.) Taking advantage of this, he assembled 
under various pretexts a numerous army, and at length 
marched against his brother at the head of one hundred 
thousand barbarians, and nearly thirteen thousand 
Greeks. Artaxerxes met him at Cunaxa with an army 
of nine hundred thousand barbarians, and a brief con- 
flict ensued, in which Cyrus was killed. He was slain 
in the very moment of victory ; for he had routed with 
his body-guard the guards of the king, while the 
Greeks were in full pursuit of that part of the king’s 
army which had been opposed to them. The loss of 
the battle was owing partly to the rash impetuosity of 
Cyrus in charging the royal guards, and partly to the 
circumstance of the Greeks having pursued too far the 
barbarians opposed to them. Artaxerxes was wounded 
in the action by Cyrus’s own hand, while Cyrus, on the 
other hand, was slain by Mithradates, a young Persian 
noble, and by a Carian soldier, having been wounded 
in succession by each. So anxious, however, was 
Artaxerxes to have it believed that he himself had slain 
the young prince, that both Mithradates and the Carian 
eventually lost their lives for boasting of the deed. 
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After the battle of Cunaxa, the Greeks began their 
celebrated retreat, so graphic an account of which has 
been preserved for us in the pages of Xenophon. (Vad. 
Xenophon.) Artaxerxes was now peaceable possessor 
of the throne. Being irritated at the Lacedemonians, 
who had embraced his brother’s cause, he lent aid to 
Conon the Athenian admiral, and succeeded by his 
means in wresting from Sparta the dominion of the 
sea. He then furnished the necessary means for re- 
building the walls of Athens, and finally, by employing 
his gold in sowing dissensions among the Grecian 
states, he forced Agesilaus to abandon the extensive 
conquests he had already made in the Persian domin- 
ions. The war at length was brought to a close by a 
memorable treaty, by which the Greek cities of Asia 
were abandoned to his sway. Artaxerxes was not 
successful in checking a revolt on the part of the Egyp- 
tians, nor was his march in person against the Cadusii, 
in Upper Asia, crowned with any happier result. He 
was governed entirely by his mother Parysatis, who, by 
studying his inclinations, had gained a complete as- 
cendency over him. After having put to death Darius, 
his eldest son, for conspiring against him, he died at 
the advanced age of ninety-four years, bowed down by 
sorrow at the loss of two other sons whom Ochus, who 
reigned after him, had managed to cut off. According 
to Diodorus, he was on the throne forty-three years ; 
but according to Eusebius and the Alexandrine Chron- 
icle, forty years. Plutarch makes his reign sixty-two 
years, but this is an error of a transcriber. (Diod. 
Sic., 13, 104.—Clinton’s Fast. Hell., vol. 1, p. 316, 
323.)—III. The third of the name, called previously 
Ochus, and known in history as Artaxerxes Ochus, or 
simply Ochus, succeeded his father Mnemon. He 
commenced his reign with the massacre of his brothers, 
and of all who belonged to the royal family. Egypt 
was at this time in full revolt, Artaxerxes Mnemon 
having in vain attempted to reduce it, and Ochus con- 
tinued the war by means of his generals. Learning, 
however, that the Egyptians indulged in railleries 
against his person, and, moreover, that Phcenicia and 
Cyprus had also rebelled, he put himself at the head of 
his armies, took Sidon through the treachery of Mentor, 
commander of the Greek mercenaries, and made an 
indiscriminate slaughter of the inhabitants. He then 
marched against Egypt, and reconquered it through 
the military talents of Bagoas. Once master of the 
country, he gave himself up to all manner of cruelty, 
destroyed the temples, insulted the Egyptian deities, 
and, to crown all, caused the sacred Apis to be killed, 
and his flesh served up for a repast. This conduct 
excited the indignation of Bagoas, who, being an Egyp- 
tian by birth, was, of course, strongly attached to the 
religion of his country. He concealed his angry feel- 
ings, however, until Ochus had returned to Persia, and 
resumed his indolent mode of life, giving up the reins 
of government entirely to Bagoas. The latter there- 
upon caused him to be poisoned, gave his body to be 
devoured by cats, and, to indicate his cruelty of dis- 
position, had sabre handles made of his bones. Bagoas 
placed on the vacant throne Arses, the youngest son 
of Ochus, and put to death all the rest. Ochus reigned 
eleven years, not eighteen, as Manetho givesit. (AZli- 
an, V. H., 6, 8.—Justin, 10, 3.)—IV. A soldier of 
fortune, founder of the dynasty of the Sassanide, and 
called by the Greek historians Artaxerxes. His true 
name was Ardechir Babegan, and he was the son or 
grandson of an individual named Sassan, who, though 
in very reduced circumstances, claimed descent from 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. He succeeded in dethroning 
Artabanus, the Tas of the Arsacide, and thus laid the 
foundation of the second or later Persian empire. Al- 
though a usurper, Artaxerxes appears to have had a 
peaceable reign, as far as the internal affairs of his 
kingdom were concerned. In his external relations he 


came in contact with the Emperor Severus, who de- 
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feated him on his invading es Rowan territory, and 
forced him to retreat. Artaxerxes was about to renew — 
the war with fresh forces, when he died. To rare 

and is said to have composed several works. He 
reigned fourteen or fifteen years, and left 
to Sapor I.—V. A brother and successor of Sapor II. 
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He died after a reign of four years, A.D. 384.—As — 
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regards the form Artoxerzes (Aprogépenc), which some-. . 


times occurs, in editions, in place of the more common 
Artaxerxes, consult the remarks of Bahr (ad Ctes., Pp. 
186, segg.). The name Artaxerxes is supposed to have 
been Artachshast or Artachshasta in Persian, and to 
have been compounded of the Persian Art or Ard, ~ 
“strong,” and the Zendic Khshetro, Khshered, or Khshe- 
tre, ‘‘a warrior.” Hence the appellation Artaxerxes 
will signify ‘a strong or mighty warrior.” (Compare 
Herodotus, 6, 98, ’Apragsépéne, wéyac apyoc.) Others 
write the Persian name thus, Artahschetz, and make 
it equivalent to ‘a great king.” (Consult Bahr, ad 
Ctes., p. 187.—Rosenmiiller, Handbuch, &c., vol. 1, 
p- 373, n. 40.—De Sacy, Mémoires sur diverse an- 
tiquités de la Perse, p. 100.) 

Artaxtias, the name of three kings of Armenia.— 
I. The first reigned in the Upper or Greater Armenia, 
with the consent of Antiochus the Great. He gave an 
asylum to Hannibal at one time, and was also taken 
prisoner by Antiochus Epiphanes, but afterward regain- 
ed his liberty.—II. The son of Artayasdes. He was 
killed by his own subjects, A.D. 20, and Tigranes 
chosen as his successor. (Tacit., Ann., 2.)—III. Sur- 
named Zeno, son of Polemon. He was proclaimed 
king of Armenia by Germanicus, in the place of Ve- 
nones, who was expelled the throne. He died A.D. 
35. (Tacit., Ann., 6, 31.) ‘ 

Arremiporus, I. a philosopher of Cnidus, who, hay- 
ing been intrusted by his friend Brutus with the secret of 
the conspiracy set on foot against Cesar, presented to 
the latter a memorial containing an account of the whole 
affair. Cesar received it as he was going to the senate- 
house, and put it with other papers which he held in his 
hand, thinking it to be of no material consequence. Had 
it been read by him, the whole plot would have been 
crushed. (Plut., Vit. Ca@s.)--II. A geographer of 
Ephesus, who flourished about 104 B.C. After hav- 
ing visited the coasts of the greater part of the Medi- 
terranean, and having seen Gades and portions of the 
Atlantic shores, as also the Sinus Arabicus or Red 
Sea, he published a geographical work in eleven books, 
entitled Tewypagotueva. More than five centuries 
after this, Marcianus of Heraclea made an abridgment 
of it, a part of which is preserved. We have also re- 
maining some other fragments of Artemidorus. Athe- 
neus likewise cites his Jonic Memoirs, lavixa v7ro- 
pvjuata. He is often referred to by Strabo, Pliny, 
and Stephanus of Byzantium. The remains of Ar- 
temidorus are given in the Minor Greek geograhpers 
by Hosschel and Hudson, with the exception of one 
fragment, giving a description of the Nile, which was 
published for the first time by Berger in Aretin’s Bey- 
irage zur Gesch. und Lit., vol. 2, 1804 (May), p. 50. — 
—Ill. A native of Ephesus, who lived in the time of 
the Antonines, and who was surnamed, for distinction 
from others, Daldianus, because his mother had been ~ 


born in Daldis, a city of Lydia. He published, under 
the title of Ovetpoxpitixd, a work On the Interpreta- — 


tion of Dreams, in five books. It contains all that 


a. 


prudence and heroic courage he united a love of letters, & 


otal 


the throne , * ‘4, 


the author had been able to collect during his travels 


in Greece, Italy, and Asia, from those persons who, — 
in that superstitious age, had turned their attention to 
so futile and illusory a subject. The work, apart 
from its main topic, contains some very interesting 
information respecting ancient customs, and serves 
also to explain many symbols and allegorical objects 
connected with the sculpture of former times. It fur- 
nishes, moreover, some important aid in elucidating 
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points of mythology. The style is marked by a cer-| preceding. She was the daughter of Hecatomnus, 


tain degree of neatness, if not elegance. The best 
edition is that of Reiff, Lezps., 1805, 2 vols. 8vo.— 
iV.A physician in the age of Hadrian. He is charged 
with having mutilated the works of Hippocrates. Not 
content with removing expressions that had fallen into 
disuse, and substituting others that were more intelli- 
gible in his own day, he is said also to have interpo- 
Jated the text, and to have struck out, at the same 
time, whatever appeared to clash with the new matter 
thus brought in by him. (Vid. Hippocrates.—Galen, 
comm. in lib. de nat. hum., p. 4.—Sprengel, Hist. 
Med., vol. 1, p. 294.)—V. A painter, whose country 
is uncertain. He flourished towards the end of the 
first century of our era, and is referred to by Martial 
(Ep., 5, 40), who censures him, because, in painting 
Venus, he did not give that soft gracefulness to her 
person which other artists had done, but rather a de- 
gree of the austere dignity of Minerva. (Sillig, Dict. 
Art., 8: v.) 

Arrémts ("Apreuc), the Greek name of Diana. 
From a curious passage in Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom., 1, p. 384, Poit.), it would appear, that the 
goddess was called Artemis because of Phrygian origin 
(®pvyiav Te ovoar, kekAjobat “Apreuty). Hence Ja- 
blonski concludes, that the name itself is a Phrygian 
one, and he compares it with the royal appellation Ar- 
temas, as given in Xenophon to a king of Phrygia. 
(Cyrop., 2, 1,5.) It is very probable, that the primi- 
tive root of the term Artemis is to be traced to the 
Persian tongue (Arta, Arte, Art, Ar, all signifying 
“creat,” or ‘ excellent’), and thus Artemis or Diana 
becomes identical with the ‘ great”? mother of Nature, 
even as she was worshipped at Ephesus. As a col- 
lateral confirmation of this etymology, we may state, 
that the Persians, according to Herodotus (7, 61), ori- 
ginally called themselves Arta (’Apraiov), which Hel- 
lanicus makes equivalent to the Greek #pwec, ‘‘ heroes,” 
j. e., great, strong, powerful. (Hellan., fragm., p. 97, 
Sturz.—Id., ap. Steph. Byz., s. v.’Apraia.) Other 
derivations of the name Artemis are not so satisfacto- 
ry. Sickler, for example, deduces it from the Semitic 
Ar, “‘a foe,” and tama, “impurity,” as indicating the 
foe of what is unchaste, gloomy, or obscure. (Cadmus, 
p. xc.) Welcker, on the other hand, regards it as an 
epithet of the same nature with Opis and Nemesis, 
and says that itis dp:-Oguc. (Schwenk, Etymol. My- 
thol. Andeut., p. 263.) Plato, in his Cratylus, derives 
"Apreute from apreunc, “ whole,’ ‘ uninjured,” and, 
therefore, “sound” and ‘‘ pure,” as referring to the 
virgin purity of the goddess. This is about as correct 
as the rest of Plato’s attempts at etymology. (Cratyl., 
p- 50.—Op., ed. Bekk., vol. 4, p. 248.—Consult Creu- 
zer, Symboltk, vol. 2, p. 190.) 

Arremista, I. daughter of Lygdamis of Halicarnas- 
sus, reigned over Halicarnassus, and also over Cos 
and other adjacent islands. She joined the fleet of 
Xerxes, when he invaded Greece, with five vessels, 
the best equipped of the whole fleet after those of the 
Sidonians ; and she displayed so much valour and skill 

at the battle of Salamis, as to elicit from Xerxes the 
well-known remark, that the men had acted like wom- 
en in the fight, and the women like men. The Athe- 
nians, indignant that a female should appear in arms 
against them, offered a reward of 10,000 drachme to 
any one who should take her prisoner. She however 
escaped after the action. (Herod., 7, 99.—Id., 8, 88. 
—Id., 8,93.) If we are to believe Ptolemy Hephas- 
tion, a writer who mixed up many fables with some 
truth, Artemisia subsequently conceived an attachment 
for a youth of Abydos, named Dardanus; but, not 
meeting with a return for her passion, she put out his 
eyes while he slept, and then threw herself down from 
the lover’s leap at the Promontory of Leucate. (Pol. 
Hephest., ap. Phot., Cod., 190, p. 153, Bekk.)—Il. 
Another a of Caria, not to be confounded with the 
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king of Caria, and married her brother Mausolus, a 
species of union sanctioned by the customs of the 
country. She lost her husband, who was remarkable 
for personal beauty, B.C. 365, and she became, in con- 
sequence, a prey to the deepest affliction. A splendid 
tomb was erected to his memory, called Mausoléwm 
(Mavowheiov, scil. pvnueior, i. e., “tomb of Mauso- 
lus”), and the most noted writers of the day were in- 
vited to attend a literary contest, in which ample re- 
wards were to be bestowed on those who should celebrate 
with most ability the praises of the deceased. Among 
the individuals who came together on that occasion 
were, according to Aulus Gellius (10, 18), Theopom- 
pus, Theodectes, Naucrites, and even Isocrates. The 
prize was won by Theopompus. (Aul. Gell., l. c.) 
Valerius Maximus and Aulus Gellius relate a marvel- 
lous story concerning the excessive grief of Artemisia. 
They say that she actually mixed the ashes of her hus- 
band with water, and drank them off! (Val. Maz.,4,6.) 
The grief of Artemisia, poignant though it was, did not 
cause her to neglect the care of her dominions ; she 
conquered the isle of Rhodes, and gained possession 
of some Greek cities on the main land; and yet it is 
said that she died of grief two years after the loss of 
her husband. (Vetruv., 2, 8.—Strab., 656.—Plin., 
36, 5.) 

ARTEMISIUM, a promontory of Eubeea, on the north- 
western side of the island. It had a temple sacred to 
Artemis (Diana), whence its name. Off this coast 
the Greeks obtained their first victory over the fleet 
of Xerxes, on the same day with the action of Ther- 
mopyle. (Herod., 7, 175, &c.) 

Artemita, I. a city of Assyria, north of Seleucia, 
and southwest of Apollonia. It appears to have been 
the same with Dastagerda in the middle ages, and 
the Chalasar of more modern times. (Taczt., 6, 41. 
—Plin., 6, 26.—Isid., Charac.)—Il. Another in Ar- 
menia Major, near its southern boundary, now Actamar 
or Van. It lay at the southeastern extremity of the 
Arsissa Palus, now Lake of Van. 

Arrimon, I. a celebrated mechanician, a native of 
Clazomene, who was with Pericles at the siege of Sa- 
mos, where it is said he invented the battering-ram, the 
testudo, and other equally valuable military engines. 
(Plut., Vit. Pericl., c. 27.)—I. A native of Syria, one 
of the lower order, whose features resembled in the 
strongest manner those of Antiochus Theos. The 
queen, after the king’s murder, made use of Artemon 
to represent her husband in a lingering state, that, by 
his seeming to have died a natural death, she might con- 
ceal her guilt, and effect her wicked purpose. (Plin., 
7, 10.) 

Arrimpisa, a name given to a goddess among the 
Scythians, whose attributes resembled those of the Gre- 
cian Venus. (Herod., 4,59.) Some read, in the text of 
Herodotus, ’Apizmaca (Arippasa) ; others, with Ori- 
gen (contr. Cels. V., p. 609), prefer ’Apyiyraca. 
Many consider the deity here mentioned to be none 
other than the ‘‘ Earth,” the German Hertha, for, ac- 
cording to Jamieson, the ancient Goths called Venus 
Tordem-asa, and Ardem-asa, i. e., “ terre dea.” The 
first part of the name reminds us at once of our English 
term ‘‘earth,” through the German “ erde,” and the re- 
mainder refers to the Asi, or earliest deities of Asiatic and 
Scandinavian mythology. (Hermes Scythicus, p. 120.) 
_ ARVALEs or AMBARVALES, a name given to twelve 
priests who celebrated the festivals called Ambarvalia. 
This sacerdotal order is said to have been instituted 
by Romulus in honour of his nurse Acca Laurentia, 
who had twelve sons; and when one of them died, 
Romulus, to console her, offered to supply his place, 
and called himself and the rest of her sons Fratres 
Arvales. Their office was for life, and continued even 
in captivity and exile. They wore a crown made of 
the ears of wheat, and a white woollen wreath around 
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their temples. The hymn sung by these priests was 
discovered in 1778, in opening the foundations of the 
sacristy of St. Peter’s, inscribed on a stone. Consult 
Forcellini (Lex. Tot. Lat., s. v. Arvales), where the 
question is considered, whether the Arvales and the 
Ambarvales were distinct priesthoods or not. Refer- 
ence is there made to the work of Marinio, ‘* Degli 
Attiche Monumenti de’ Fratelli Arvali, scolpite gia in 
tavole di marmo, ed ora raccolti, diciferatie commen- 
tati. Roma, 1795, 2 vols. 4to.” . 

Arumris, a god of the Egyptians, son of Isis and 
Osiris. (Vid. Horus.) 

ARvERNI, a powerful people of Gaul, whose terri- 
tories lay between the sources of the Elaver or Allier, 
and Duranius or Dordogne, branches of the Liger and 
Garumna. The district is now Auvergne. Their 
capital was Augustunometum, now Clermont. They 
were a powerful nation, and were only conquered after 
great slaughter. ‘Their name is supposed to be derived 
from Ar, or al, “high,” and Verann (fearann), “‘ coun- 
try” or “‘region.” (Terry, Hist. des Gaulois, vol. 
2, p. 29.) 

Ariusium Promontorium, a promontory of Chios. 
The adjacent country was famous for producing a 
wine (Vinum Arzwsiwm) that was considered the best 
of all the Greek wines, (Virg., Eclog., 5, 71.— 
Strab., 955.—Plut., non posse suav. vivir, &c., c. 17. 
—Clem. Alex., Ped., 2, 2.) 

Aruns Tarquinivs, I. a brother of Lucius Tar- 
quinius, or Tarquin the Proud. He was of a meek 
and gentle spirit, and was married to the younger 
Tullia. His wife, a haughty and ambitious woman, 
murdered him, according to the old legend, and mar- 
ried Tarquin the Proud, who had, in hke manner, made 
away with his own spouse. (Lvv., 1, 46.—Arnold’s 
Rome, vol. 1, p. 41.)—II. A son of Tarquin the 
Proud. In the first conflict that took place after the 
expulsion of his father, he and Brutus slew each other. 
(Lav., 2, 6.—Arnold’s Rome, vol. 1, p. 108.) 

Aruntivs, I. a Roman writer, who, with an affec- 
tation of the style of Sallust, composed in the age of 
Augustus a history of the first Punic war. (Voss., de 
Hist: Lat., 1, 18.)—II. A Roman poet, whose full 
name was Aruntius Stella. He is highly praised by 
Statius, who dedicated some of his productions to him, 
and also by Martial. Among the works that he com- 
posed was a poem on the victory of Domitian over the 
Sarmate. His writings have not come down to us. 
(Statius, Sylv., 1, 2, 17.—Id. 2b., 1, 2, 258, &e.-— 
Martial, 5, 59, 2.—Id., 12, 3, 11, &c.) 

Arusrex. Vid. Haruspex. 

Arxira, a town of Armenia Major, situate on the 
Araxes, east of Artaxata, towards the confines of Me- 
dia. (Strab., 528.) It is probably the Naxuana of 
Ptolemy. 

ARYANDES, a Persian, appointed governor of Egypt 
by Cambyses. He was put to death by Darius for is- 
suing a silver coinage in his own name. (Herodot., 
4, 166.) 

ASANDER, a governor of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
under Pharnaces. He revolted against him B.C. 47; 
and having defeated both him and his successor, obtain- 
ed peaceable possession of the government, which was 
afterward confirmed to him by Augustus. He separated 
by a wall the Taurie Chersonese from the continent. 
(Appian, Bell. Mithrad.,120.—Dio Cassius, 42, 46.) 

Ascipuretum, I. a Roman fortified post on the Ger- 
man side of the Rhine. Ptolemy places it where the 
Canal of Drusus joined the Yssel.—II. A town of 
Germany, placed by the Tab. Peuting. on the western 
bank of the Rhine, south of the modern Santen. 
(Compare Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 454.) Ritter 
has some curious speculations upon the name of this 
place, and seeks to trace an analogy between it and 
that of the Aspurgiani, on the Palus Mzotis (Strabo, 
495), as also between both of these and the famed 
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As-gard of Scandinavian mythology. (Ritter’s Vor- 
halle, p. 296, segq.—Consult remarks under the arti- 
cle Asi.) 

AspystT@, a small inland tribe of Africa, situate be- 
tween the Gilligamme on the east, and the Auschise on 
the west (Herodot,, 4, 170), and above Cyrenaica. 
They had no communication with the coast, which was 
occupied by the Cyreneans. According to Herodotus 
(1. c.), they were beyond all the Africans remarkable for 
the use of chariots drawn by four horses. (Rennell, 
Geogr. Herod., vol. 2, p. 265.) 

Ascavapuus, I. ason of Mars and Astyoche, went to 
the Trojan war at the head of the Orchomenians, with 
his brother Jalmenus. He was killed by Deiphobus. 
(Hom., ll., 2, 513.)—II. A son of Acheron by Gorgyra 
or Orphne, stationed by Pluto to watch over Proserpina 
in the Elysian fields. It was he who testified to the 
fact of Proserpina’s having eaten a pomegranate seed 
in the kingdom of Pluto.. (Vzd. Proserpina.) He was 
changed into an owl for his mischief-making. (Ovid, 
Met.,5, 549.) Another legend says that Ceres placed 
a large stone on him in Erebus, which Hereules rolled 
away. (Apollod., 1, 5, 3.—IZd., 2, 5, 12.) There 
are likewise other variations in the fable, as given by 
the ancient mythologists. According to Antoninus 
Liberalis (c. 24), who quotes from Nicander, the name 
of the individual was Ascalabus, son of the nymph 
Misme (Mion). His mother having handed Ceres a 
drink when the latter was searching for her daughter, 
and the goddess having, through excessive thirst, 
drained the cup at a single draught, Ascalabus, in de- 
rision, ordered a caldron to be brought; whereupon 
the offended deity changed him into a lizard. (Com- 
pare Muncker, ad Anton. Lib., 1. c., and Creuzer, 
Symbolik, vol. 4, p. 467, seqq.) 

AscALON, a maritime town of Palestine, 320 fur- 
longs from Jerusalem, between Azotus to the north, 
and Gaza to the south. Venus Urania was worship- 
ped in this city. Her temple was pillaged, according 
to Herodotus, by the Scythians, B.C. 630. Here also 
was worshipped the goddess Derceto. Ascalon was 
taken from the Assyrians by the Persians, and after- 
ward fell successively into the hands of Alexander the 
Great, Ptolemy, and Antiochus I. ; but, during the 
wars between Antiochus Epiphanes and his brother 
Philopator, it became independent, and remained so 
until it fell under the Roman power. It was frequent- 
ly taken by the Saracens, and suffered much during 
the crusades. Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, took it, 
after a siege of five or six months, in 11538 or 1154, at 
which time it was erected into an episcopal town ; 
but, falling at length into the hands of the Turks, it was 
almost destroyed, and is now an insignificant place, 
which they occupy for the purpose of opposing the in- 
roads of the Arabians. Its modern name is Scalona. 
Herod the Great was born in Ascalon, and hence re- 
ceived the appellation of Asealonites. (Plin., 5, 13. 
—Amm. Marcell., 14, 26.—Ptol., 5, 16.—Strabo, 
522.—Joseph., Ant. Jud., 6, 1.) . 

Ascantus, I. son of Aineas by Cretisa. According 
to the'old legend (for it is not right to dignify such 
narratives with the name of history) he was saved from 
the flames of Troy by his father, whom he accompa- 
nied to Italy, where his name was afterward changed 
to Iulus. He behaved with great valour in the war 
which his father carried on against the Latins, and 
succeeded Auneas in the kingdom of Latinus, and built 
Alba, to which he transferred the seat of his empire 
from Lavinium. The fabulous chronology of the Ro- 
man writers makes the descendants of Ascanius to 
have reigned in Alba for about 420 years, under four- 
teen kings, till the age of Numitor. Ascanius him- 
self reigned, according to the same authorities, thitty- 
eight years, of which thirty were passed at Lavinium, 
and the remainder at Alba. He was succeeded by 
Sylvius Posthumus, son of AZneas by Lavinia. ulus, 
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the son of Ascanius, disputed the crown with him; 
but the Latins gave it in favour of Sylvius, as he was 
descended from the family of Latinus, and Iulus was 
invested with the office of high-priest, which remained 
a long while in his family. (Lv., 1, 3.—Serv., ad 
Virg., Ain., 1, 270.—Dionys. Hal., 1, 76.—Plut., 
Vit. Rom.)—II. A river of Bithynia, which discharged 
into the Propontis the waters of the Lake Ascanius. 
(Plin., 5, 32.—Aristot., ap Schol. Apollon. R., 1, 
1177.)—II. A lake in the western part of Bithynia, 
near the head waters of the Sinus Cianus. At its 
eastern extremity stood the city of Nicwa. Aristotle 
observes, that the waters of this lake were so im- 
pregnated with nitre, as to cleanse the clothes dipped 
into them, (Mirab. Auscult., c. 54.—Plin., 31, 10.) 
According to Colonel Leake, the Ascanian Lake is 
about ten miles long and four wide, surrounded on 
three sides by steep woody slopes, behind which rise 
the snowy summits of the range of Olympus. (Leake’s 
Asia Minor, p. 7.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 
180.) 

Ascirpipa (AokAnrieta), a festival in honour of 
Asculapius (’AckAnr6¢), celebrated in several parts 
of Greece, but nowhere with so much solemnity as at 
Epidaurus. One part of the celebration, as we learn 
from Plato, consisted of contests in poetry and music. 
(Plat., Ion. init.—Jul. Poil., 1, 37.—Pausan., 2, 
26,7.) Another form of the name is Asclepéa (’Ao- 
KAnreta), respecting which, consult the remarks of 
Siebelis (ad Pausan., l. c.). 

Asciepiapes, I. the reputed descendants of scu- 
lapius (’AckAnmidc), consisting of several families 
spread over Greece, and professing to have among 
them certain secrets of the healing art handed down to 
them from their great progenitor. The Asclepiades of 
Epidaurus were among the most famous of the name. 
The Asclepiades compelled all who were initiated 
into the mysteries of their science, to swear by Apol- 


lo, Aisculapius, Hygiea, Panacea, and all the other 


gods and goddesses, that they would not profane 
the secrets of the healing art, but would only unfold 
them to the children of their masters, or to those who 
should have bound themselves by the same oath. 
(Consult Hippocr., dpxoc illustratus a Meibomio, 4to, 
L. B., 1643.) We may, in this point of view, regard 
as a locus classicus a passage of Galen, wherein he 
states that medical knowledge was at first hereditary, 
and that parents imparted it to their offspring as a 
kind of family prerogative or possession. ‘This usage, 
however, became in process of time more relaxed, and 
then medical secrets began to be imparted to stran- 
gers who had gone through the forms of initiation 
(réAevot wvdpec), and were in this way rendered less 
exclusive in their character. (Galen, Administr. 
Anatom., lib. 2, p. 128.) It is for this reason that 
Aristides, in a later age, remarks, that a knowledge of 
medicine was for a long time regarded as the attribute 
of the family of the Asclepiades. (Orat, Sacr., vol. 
1, p. 80.) And hence, too, Lucian makes a physician 
say, ‘My sacred and mysterious oath compels me to 
be silent.” (T'ragopod., p. 818.) ‘The theurgic phy- 
sicians of the Alexandrean school re-established, at a 
subsequent period, this ancient custom, in order to im- 
part, by the obligation of religious silence, a greater 
degree of consideration to their superstitious practices. 
Ales Trall., lib. 10, p. 598, ed. Guinth. Andernac.) 
The Asclepiades appear to have established, among 
their disciples and in their manner of instructing, 
a distinction which we find existing also in the schools 
of the philosophers. ‘They imparted the ordinary 
branches of medical knowledge to those who were not 
yet initiated, but their profound secrets (al améppnror 
diaoKnadiar) only to those who had been admitted 
into their mysteries. The Asclepiades neglected en- 
tirely two essential parts of the healing art, diet and 
anatomy. Plato says that an acquaintance with die- 
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tetics was not cultivated before the time of Prodicus 
of Selymbria, and Hippocrates confirms the assertion 
of the philosopher. (Sprengel, Apol. d’Hippocr., pt. 
11, p. 271.) Anatomy, again, could not flourish in 
Greece, through the force of popular prejudice, and 
these prejudices took their rise from the belief, that the 
soul, after being disengaged from its material envelope, 
was obliged to wander on the banks of the Styx until 
the body was consigned to the earth or devoured by 
the flames. (Hom., Il., 23, 71.—Sprengel, Hist. 
Med., vol. 1, p. 169, segq.)—II. A Greek physician, 
a native of Prusa in Bithynia, who lived in the age of 
Cicero, and who was the first that brought the art of 
medicine into reputation at Rome. After having ac- 
quired a name in Asia, he came to the capital of Italy, 
B.C. 110, rejecting the offers of Mithradates, king of 
Pontus, who wished him to reside at his court. As- 
clepiades was one of those ardent spirits destined to 
bring about a revolution in whatever career they 
move, and nature had endowed him with an attractive 
kind of eloquence, which he often abused. At Rome 
he commenced giving lessons in rhetoric, but all of 
a sudden, persuading himself, after a very superficial 
acquaintance with medicine, that he was thoroughly 
master of the art, he began to practice it. Unhappily, 
he brought into this new pursuit all the rash eagerness 
of his independent spirit, and all the philosophical er- 
rors of opinion which, as a rbetorician, he had success- 
ively adopted. ‘The Romans had given a favourable 
reception to Archagathus before Asclepiades came 
among them, but they soon began to dislike his prac- 
tice, from his having recourse frequently to painful 
remedies. Asclepiades, in order to gain a reputation, 
pursued a course directly opposite to this. He made 
it a point to give only such remedies as were agree- 
able and easy to bear. He applied, moreover, to the 
medical art all the erroneous philosophic notions of his 
day ; and, speaking im this way to the Romans of things 
that entered into the plan of their studies, and alluring 
them also by the charms of his eloquence, he was en- 
abled to gain their confidence the more easily, from 
being himself deceived into the belief that he was near 
the truth. Adopting the corpuscular philosophy of 
Epicurus, he made it the basis of his doctrine. He 
misunderstood that of Hippocrates, the only true one. 
He even criticised openly the method of this great 
physician, namely, the calm observation of nature, and 
called it, in derision, “the study of death” (Yavarov 
bedérnv.—Galen, de vene sect. adv. Erasistr., p. 
3). From Pliny’s account of him, Asclepiades would 
appear to have been nothing more than a successful 
charlatan, who flattered the whims of his patients, and 
rejected all the tortures which, under the name of regu- 
lar remedies, had been previously in vogue. He admit- 
ted only five means of cure; dieting, occasional absti- 
nence from wine, frictions, exercise on foot, and the 
being carried in litters. (Plin., 26, 3.) The appear- 
ance, too, for the first time in Italy, of the disorder 
termed elephantiasis, and the alarm which it occasion- 
ed, could not fail to add greatly to the reputation of a 
medical man who was skilful in curing it. (Plut., 
Sympos. 8, qu. 9.) Finally, the relations subsisting 
between him and the most distinguished Romans of his 
time, especially Cicero, contributed greatly to his 
celebrity. (De Orat., 1, 14.) A singular circum- 
stance also gained him great credit among the Jower 
orders. Happening to pass, on one occasion, near a 
funeral train, he perceived that the body which was 
being conveyed to the funeral pile exhibited signs of 
life. He immediately employed the most active meas- 
ures for its resuscitation, and succeeded, to the great 
astonishment of the by-standers, who regarded what he 
had done as a restoring from death to life, rather than 
as an act of ordinary healing. Asclepiades used to 
boast that he had never been sick; and if we credit 
Pliny, he did not even die of any malady, but from an 
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accident that befell him. We have some fragments 
of his writings remaining, an edition of which was 
given by Gumpert, with a preface by Gruner, Vimar., 
1794, 8vo. Asclepiades was the founder of a school, 
which enjoyed great celebrity among the ancients. 
Stephanus of Byzantium gives the names of several 
of his pupils (s. v. Avppayov). A scholar of his, 
not mentioned by the latter, namely, Themisto, was 
the chief of the sect of the Methodists, as they were 
termed. (Biogr. Univ., vol. 2, p. 564—WSprengel, 
Hist. Med., 2, p. 3, seqq.) 

Asciepropérus, I. an Athenian painter, contempora- 
ry with Apelles, who praised the former for the symme- 
try of his productions, and yielded him the palm in delin- 
eating the relative distances of objects. Mnaso, a tyrant 
of antiquity, employed him to paint the twelve deities 
(Dii majores), and paid him 300 minas (over $5277) 
for each. (Pliny, 35, 10.)—II. A statuary, one of 
those, according to Pliny (34, 8), who excelled in rep- 
resenting the philosophers. (Szllag, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

AscLeptoporus, a native of Alexandrea, the disci- 
ple of Jacobus in medicine and of Proclus in eclectic 
philosophy, in both of which he acquired a distinguish- 
ed reputation. Damascius gave a long account of him 
in the Life of Isidorus, of which Suidas and Photius 
have preserved fragments. In medicine he surpassed 
his instructer, and is said to have re-established the 
use of white hellebore, with which he made some very 
successful cures. He was well acquainted also with 
the virtues of plants, and with the history of animals ; 
and made great progress also in the musical art. 
Some wonderful stories are likewise related of him, 
which would seem to place him in the class of Thau- 
maturgists. He wrote a commentary on the Timeus 
of Plato, which is now lost. (Photius, Cod., 242, vol. 
2, p. 343, seqq.) 

Ascotfa, a festival in honour of Bacchus, celebrated 
by the Athenian husbandmien, who generally sacrificed 
a goat to the god, because that animal is a great enemy 
to the vine. They made a bottle or bag with the skin 
of the victim, which they filled with wine, smearing 
at the same time the outer surface with oil. On this 
they endeavoured to leap with one foot, and he that 
first fixed himself was declared victor, and received 
the bottle as areward. This was called doxwArcevy, 
mapa Tow éxt Tov doKov “AAEcOaL, from leaping upon 
the bottle, whence the name of the festival is derived. 
It was also introduced into Italy under the name of 
Vinalia, on which occasion the rustics put on hideous 
masks of bark, and invoked Bacchus in joyful strains. 
They also hung up, at the same time, little images on 
a lofty pine. These images they called Oscilla. 
(Schol. ad Aristoph., Plut., 1129.—Virg., Georg., 2, 
_ 387, segq.) Spence gives engravings from several 
gems, on which figures are represented, called oscilla 
or aiépar. They are found also in the paintings at 
Herculaneum, and in Mercurialis (Art. Gymn., 3, 8, p. 
217). Spence attributes the origin of this rite to the 
popular belief, that when Bacchus turned his face to- 
wards the fields, their fertility was assured. Hence 
they exposed these small figures to the winds, that 
they might be free to turn in any direction. Some 
writers think that the oscilla were the same with phal- 
lic symbols (compare Serv,, ad Virg., l. c.), but this 
opinion now finds few, if any, supporters. (T'urneb., 
Adv., 3, 20.—Rolle, Recherches sur le culte de Bac- 
chus, vol. 1, p. 312.) The Athenians had their festi- 
val of oscilla, which they termed aiépac, and which 
was said to have been instituted in memory of Eri- 
gone ; and hence Varro (ap. Serv. ad Ain., 12, 603) 
gives another singular explanation to the custom of 
suspending oscilla. According to him, a rope was 
suspended at either extremity from a beam or tree, 
and in this way a swing was formed, to which a little 
image or oscillum was suspended. The movement of 
this swing to and fro, with the image attached, was re- 
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garded as a kind of funeral offering to those who had 
committed suicide by hanging.—There is evidently 
some analogy, in both form and meaning, between the 
Latin term oscilla and the Greek doxoAca, and the 
common derivations given in either case cannot be 
correct. (Consult the etymology given by Servius, ad 
Virg., l. c.) 

Asconius Pedianus, a grammarian, born at Pata- 
vium, a little before the commencement of our era 
(Madvig, de Pediani Comment. Disp. Crit., p. 16), 
and who is known to modern times by his commentary 
on the orations of Cicero. The statement of Philar- 
gyrius, that Asconius had heard Virgil in his youth, 
deserves no credit whatever (ad Virg., Eclog., 3, 
106), since it is contradicted in effect by the remark of 
St. Jerome, who informs us, that Asconius, in the 73d 
year of his age, and in the 7th of Vespasian’s reign, 
suffered the loss of his sight, but still lived for twelve 
years after this. (Hieron., in Chronic. Euseb., ad 
Olymp. cexiii., 3.) Just as little credit is due to the 
supposition of there having been two individuals named 
Asconius, an earlier one, who was the friend of Livy 
and Virgil, and wrote a commentary on Cicero’s ora- 
tions, and a later one, who was. an historical writer. 
All antiquity knows but one Asconius Pedianus. 
(Jos., Scal. Animadv. ad Euseb. Chron., p. 183, ed. 
1.—p. 200, ed. 2.)—Few particulars have reached us 
relative to Asconius. He composed a work in de- 
fence of Virgil, now lost (Donat., in Vit. Virg., 16, 
64), and another on the life of Sallust, which also has 
not reached us. He wrote likewise a commentary on 
the Orations of Cicero, for the use of his own son (ad 
Orat. pro Milon., 6), some portions of which have 
reached our day. The importance of these makes 
us feel the more sensibly the loss of the other parts. 
(Madvig, p. 72, seqq.) We have fragments of the 
commentary on nine orations of Cicero: the Divina- 


tio, three of those against Verres, the oration for Cor- 


nelius, the oration in tog. candid., that against Piso, 
and those for Scaurus and for Milo. The character 
of this commentary is in general historical, and As- 
conius appears in it as a man well acquainted with the 
history and earlier constitution of Rome. Frequently 
he is our only authority for certain facts, since the 
sources from which he has drawn, in such cases, no 
longer exist. His Latinity is tolerably pure and cor- 
rect, and comparatively free from the barbarisms of a 
declining tongue ; always excepting the commentaries 
on the Verrine orations, which are thought by the 
learned to have been the work of a later writer, who 
lived shortly after Servius and Donatus, and who prob- 
ably derived his materials from some commentary of 
Asconius, now lost. It is to this same later writer, 
and not to Asconius, that Niebuhr assigns the scholia 
found by Mai, in 1814, in the Ambrosian palimpsest. 
(Nieb., ad Front, Op., ed. Berolin., p. xxxiv.—Bihr, 
Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 539, seqq.) 3 

Ascra, a town of Beotia, situate on a rocky sum- 
mit belonging to Helicon. It could boast of consider- 
able antiquity, having been founded, as the poet He- 
gesinous, quoted by Pausanias (9, 29), asserts, by 
Ephialtes and Otus, sons of Aloeus. What rendered 
the place, however, most remarkable, was its having 
been the residence of Hesiod. The poet was not a 
native of Cyme, but his father came from Cyme 


to Ascra, his native city, as he himself informs us 


(Op. et D., v. 635, seqg.). He does not give us a very. 
favourable idea of the climate of the place. From his 
birthplace Ascra, Hesiod is commonly called the 
Ascrean bard. Pausanias reports, that in his day only 
one tower remained to mark the site of Ascra (9, 29). 
Dr. Clark imagined that the villageof Zagora repre- 
sents Ascra; but Sir W. Gell is inclined to identify 


it with an ancient tower he observed on a lofty, bare, _ 


conical rock; which agrees with the topography of 
Strabo, who places it to the right of Helicon, and 
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about forty stadia from Thespie. (Cramer's Ancient 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 207, seqq.) 

Ascittum, J. Picenum, a city of Picenum, so named 
to distinguish it from the Asculum of Apulia. It was 
situate in the interior, on the river ‘Truentus, and some 
distance to the southwest of Firmum. Strabo de- 
scribes it as a place of great strength, surrounded by 
walls and inaccessible heights. It was the first city 
to declare against the Romans when the Social war 
broke out, and its example was followed by the whole 
of Picenum. Asculum sustained, in the course of 
that war, a long and memorable siege against Pompey, 
who finally, however, compelled the place to surren- 
der, and caused several of the chiefs of the rebels to be 
beheaded. (Liv., Hpit., 76.—Vell, Paterc., 2, 21.— 
Florus, 3, 18.—Apyman, Bell. Crv., 1, 38.—Plut., Vit. 
Pomp.) We learn from Pliny. (3, 13) that Asculum 
was a Roman colony, and regarded as the chief city 
of the province. It is now Ascoli.—Il. Apulum, a 


_ city of Apulia, to which the epithet Apulum was 


attached to distinguish it from Asculum in Picenum. 
It was situate in the interior of Daunia, near the con- 
fines of Samnium, and is supposed to be represented 
by the modern town of Ascoli, which is about six miles 
to the southwest of Ordona. It was under the walls 
of this place that Pyrrhus encountered a second time 
the Roman army, after having gained a signal victory 
in Lucania. The action was attended with no advan- 
tage to either side. (Florus, 1, 18.— Plut., Vit. 
Pyrrh.—Frontin., Strateg., 1, 3.) Frontinus, who 
classes it among the colonies of Apulia, terms it Aus- 
clum. ‘This is probably the correct orthography, as 
may be seen from coins, the inscription on which is 
AYCAIQN, and AYCKA. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, 
vol. 2, p. 288.) 

Asproupat. Vid. Hasdrubal. 

Ast, or Asa (in the old Scandinavian Aszr or Esir, 
the plural form of As), a general appellation given, 
in the mythology of northern Europe, to the deities 
that.came in with Odin from the East. Including this 
latter divinity they were twelve in number, according 
to some, thirteen (Magnusen, Boreal. Mythol. Lex., 
p. 720), and there was the same number of female dei- 
ties or Asym@.—While some are inclined to see in 
the Asi merely an Asiatie colony, wandering in from 
the vicinity.of the Don, others, with much more propri- 
ety, find in the name a curious chain of connexion be- 
tween the early religions of the Eastern and European 
worlds. The term As, in fact, appears to have been 


‘an old appellation for deity, and meets us in numerous 


quarters, under various though not very dissimilar 
forms. Thus, in the Coptic, Os is said to signify 
“ Lord” or “ Deity ;” in the old Persian, good deities 
or spirits were called Ized, while by Berosus the gods 
are termed Ist. (Kanne, System der Ind. Myth., p. 
228.) Again, in Sanscrit we have Isha, ‘¢a lord” 
or “master,” the feminine of which, Jshana, reminds 
us at.once of Asynia, a female deity, or Asa. Among 
the ancient Gauls, the supreme Being was denominated 
Esus or Hesus, aname that connects the Druidical 
worship with the East ; while among many nations of 
Pionish og, in Asiatic Russia, we have such terms 
for deity as is, Mss, Essi, and Oss. (Magnusen, 
p. 719, note. — Heyd, Etymol. Versuch., Tubingen, 
1824.) It is curious:to connect with this the account 
given by the Roman writers, that in the Etrurian lan- 


guage ASsar signified “ God.” \(Sueton., Aug., 97.— 


io -Cass., 56, 29.—Hesych., s..v. Aloot.—Miiller, 
Btrusk., vol. 2,.p..81.) We may compare with this 
the old augural doctrine among the Etrurian priesthood, 
that the gods had their home or dwelling in the north, 
by which-we.see Scandinavia and Etruria brought sin- 
larly into contact. (Serv.,.ad Ain., 2, 693.—-Dion. 
al,, 2, 5.—Plut., Quest. Rom. 78.—Miiller, 
Etrusk., vol. 2, p. 126.)—Again, the traditions in the 
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from the east or rather southeast, and mention is made 
of a country called Asa-land, and its metropolis As- 
gard, in the vicinity, or to the east, of the Tanais, 
from which Odin and the Ase are said to have come 
into Europe. (Saga Olafs Trygg. Ed. Skalh., 2, 
49.—Havn., 2, 183.—Append. Ed. Jun., ed. Rask., 
p. 854.—Magnusen, p. 287, 293.) We see here, at 
once, the striking analogy between Asen-land and 
Asia, and may easily suppose that by the former is 
meant merely a part of the latter, and that the name 
Aszva itself means nothing more than the “ land of the 
Asi,” or “the Holy Land.” (‘Asa, Asta, solum 
divinum, sacra terra.”—Hickes, Thes. Ling. Sep- 
tentr., 1, p. 193.) As Odin and Buddha are the same 
deity (vid. Odinus), the worship of the Asi is to be 
referred to the remote East as its native home, and 
Asgard near the Tanais must be regarded as merely 
one of many sacerdotal stations where this worship 
was observed, and whence colonies were sent forth. 
Traces of the root from which these names are derived. 
may be found in several geographical appellations con- 
nected with the country around the Tanais. Thus we 
have Caucasus (Cauc-asos, i. e., the mountain of the 
Asi), the river Phasis (Ph-asis, i. e., the holy stream), 
the name Amazonius, sometimes applied to the Ta- 
nais (Am-azonius, i. e., Am-azon), and we find it re- 
tained even in the modern term Az-oph. (Ritter, 
Vorhalle, p. 465.)—Many other curious analogies pre- 
sent themselves. Pausanias (8, 2, 45) makes mention 
of an ancient city in Laconia, named Las (L-as), 
which had succeeded a still earlier city of the same 
name, that had stood on Mount Asia(As-ia), and amid 
the ruins of this latter place were the remains of a 
temple of Minerva Asia (As-za, i. e., Asynia). Pau- 
sanias adds that Minerva Asia had also a temple 
among the Colchians. We may compare with this 
the Doric form of the name of the goddess, as appear- 
ing in Aristophanes, ’Acava (Asana, 1. e., Asa-na or 
Asynia). There was also in Crete a very ancient 
sanctuary of Jupiter Asius. (Steph. Byz., p. 181, 
ed. Berk.) The Greek adjective dovo¢ (hos-zos), ‘ sa- 
cred,” may be traced to the same source, as well as 
the earlier form of the Latin term ara, “an altar,” 
namely, asa (as-a.—Aul. Gell., 4, 3.) We may even 
carry our speculations into the Hebrew tongue, and 
connect with our subject the term Az, ‘‘ mighty” or 
“strong,”’ and the appellation Azazel (Asa-el), given 
to an idol or false deity. (Consult Gesen., Lex. 
Hebr., s.v.)—If an etymology be sought for the name 
Asi, we may find it in the Sanscrit verb as, ‘to be,” 
the participle of which, namely, sant, is analogous to 
the Greek év, and reminds us of Zdy, one of the old 
Greek names for Jupiter or the Supreme Being. The 
Asi, then, are the ‘* Beings,” Kar’ éoynv. 

Asta, I. one of the three parts.of the ancient world, 
separated from Europe by the Augean, the Euxine, the 
Palus Mzotis, the Tanais or Don, and the Dwina ; 
from Africa by the Red Sea and Isthmus of Suez. 
Asia is in its extent the largest continent, and in its 
situation the most favoured by nature. Its square 
contents amount to 14,000,000 miles. In compari- 
son with other countries it has advantages, and espe- 
cially over Africa. ‘These advantages consist in the 
character of its broken shore, the fruitful islands 
which lie around it, its numerous gulfs that enter far 
into the land, its large rivers, and its few deserts in the 
interior. “There are two principal chains of mount- 
ains extending from west to east. In the north, the 
Altai, which in antiquity was still without a name ; in 
the south, the range of Taurus. Branches of both ~ 
are the Caucasus, between the Black and Caspian 
Seas ; -the Imaus, along-the golden desert (the desert 
of Cobi); the Paropamisus, on the northern side of 
India ; the Uralian chain, in antiquity still without a 
name, unless these are the Rhiphean mountains of 


-north,of Europe are uniform, that the Asi.came in|.the ancients. Of the chief rivers, four flow from 
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north to south; the Euphrates and Tigris into the 
Persian Gulf, the Indus and Ganges into the Indian 
Sea: two flow from east to west, the Oxus, now Gi- 
hon, and the Iaxartes, now Sirr.—Asia may therefore 
be divided into Northern Asia, the country north of 
the Altai range: Middle Asia, the country between 
the ranges of Altai and Taurus : and Southern Asia, 
the country south of Taurus.—Northern Asia lies be- 
tween 76° and 50° of latitude (Asiatic Russia and 
Siberia). This in antiquity was very little known, yet 
not entirely unknown. Dark but true traditions re- 
specting it may be found in the father of history, He- 
rodotus.—Middle Asia, the country between 50° and 
40° north latitude, comprehending Scythia and Sar- 
matia Asiatica (the Great Tartary and Mongolia), is 
alrnost one immeasurable unproductive prairie, with- 
out agriculture and forests, and, therefore, a mere pas- 
ture-land. The inhabitants leading pastoral lives (No- 
mades), are without cities and fixed places of abode; 
and therefore, instead of political union, have merely 
the constitution of tribes.—Southern Asia, comprising 
the lands from 40° north latitude to near the equator, 
is entirely different in its character from the countries 
of Middle Asia: it is, both-in soil and climate, pos- 
sessed of advantages for agriculture, and, in compari- 
son with the other countries of the earth, it is rich in 
the costliest and most various products.—The early 
commerce of the world, especially of the east, was 
originally through Asia. The natural places of de- 
pot in the interior were on the banks of the large 
rivers; on the Oxus, in Bactria; on the Euphrates, 
at Babylon. The natural places of depét on the coast 
were the western coast of Asia Minor and Pheenicia, 
where arose the series of Grecian and Pheenician cit- 
ies.—Asia from the first, as at present, contained in 
its interior empires of immense extent, by which they 
are distinguished from those of cultivated Europe, as 
well as by their constitution. They often underwent 
revolutions, but their form remained the same. For 
this causes must have existed, lying deep and of wide 
influence, and which, notwithstanding these frequent 
revolutions, still continued to operate, and always gave 
to the new empires of Asia the organization of the 
old ones. The great revolutions of Asia (with the 
exception of that of Alexander) were occasioned by 
the numerous and powerful nomadic nations which oc- 
cupied a great part of that continent. Compelled by 
accident or necessity, they left their places of abode, 
and founded new empires, while they passed through 
and subjected the fruitful and cultivated countries of 
Souther Asia, until, unnerved by luxury and effemi- 
nacy, consequent on the change in their habits of life, 
they in their turn were in like manner subjected. 
From this common origin may be explained in part 
the great extent, in part the rapid rise and the usually 
short continuance, of these empires. The develop- 
ment of their internal form of government must, for 
the same reason, have had great resemblance ; and 
the constant re-appearance of despotism in them is to 
be explained partly from the rights of conquerors, and 
partly from their great extent, which rendered a gov- 
ernment of satraps necessary. ‘To this we must add, 
that the custom of polygamy, prevailing among all the 
great nations of inner Asia, ruined the mutual rela- 
tions and obligations of domestic life, and thus ren- 
dered a good constitution impossible. For a domes- 
tic tyrant is formed instead of a father of a family, 
and despotism at once gains its foundation in private 
life. (Heeren’s History of the States of Antiquity, 
p. 14, segq.—Bancroft’s transl.)—As early as the 
time of Herodotus, we find the name of Asia em- 
ployed to designate this vast continent. The Greeks, 
as we learn from that historian, pretended that it was 
derived from Asia, the wife of Iapetus. The Lyd- 
ians, on the other hand, deduced the name from 
Asius, one of their earliest kings. (Herod., 4, 45.) 
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Bochart, in modern days, has traced the appellation to 
Asi, a Pheenician word according to him, signifying 
““a middle part,” or something intermediate, and hence 
he makes Asia mean the continent placed between 
Europe and Africa. (Geogr. Sacr., 4, 33, p. 298.) 
The true derivation, however, would seem to be that 
given in the preceding article. (V2d. Asi.)—Homer 
applies the name of Asia to a small district of Meo- 
nia or Lydia, situated near the Cayster. (Il., 2, 461.) 
Euripides, also, evidently restricts the appellation to 
a portion of Lydia, in a passage of the Bacche (v. 
64.—Compare Dionys. Perieg., 386, and Eustath., 
ad loc.). It would appear, indeed, that the Ionian 
Greeks, on their first arrival on the banks of the Ma- 
ander and Cayster, found the name of Asia attached 
to this part of the continent, and communicated it 
to their European countrymen, who in process of 
time applied it to all the countries situated to the east _ 
of Greece. It would be wrong, however, to suppose, 
that the name in question originally belonged merely 
to that part of the continent with which the Ionian 
colonists first became acquainted. It would seem, 
on the contrary, to have been given at an early pe- 
riod to various spots connected with the worship of 
the Asi, all pointing, however, to some region of the re- 
mote East where the name most probably originated. — 
Herodotus employs the division of Upper and Lower 
Asia. The latter of these answers in fact to what we 
now call Asia Minor, while the former denotes the 
vast tract of country situated to the east of the Eu- 
phrates. It is not exactly known when the peninsula 
came to be designated by the name of Asia Minor ; 
but it does not appear in any author prior to Orosius, 
who employs it (1, 2), as well as Constantine Porphy- 
rogenetes (de Themat., 1,8). The term Anadoli, 
used by the Turks to denote this portion of the Otto- 
man empire, is a corruption of Anatolia, and this last 
is derived from the Greek dvaroAn (the rising of the 
sun, i. e., the east), and answers to the Frank word 
Levant.—Few countries present such a diversity of 
soil and climate as the peninsula of Asia Minor.  Io- 
nia, Lydia, Caria, and, indeed, generally speaking, the 
whole of Western Asia, were remarkable for their ge- 
nial temperature and extreme fertility; while the 
mountainous districts of Lycia, Pisidia, Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia were very thinly inhabited, from the 
coldness of the climate and the unproductiveness of 
the soil. Many parts of Phrygia and Galatia were 
also nearly deserted from the barrenness of the 
ground, which was strongly impregnated with salt, 
and exhibited, besides, many traces of volcanic agen- 
cy. The whole country, in fact, appears to have been 
subject at an early period to violent earthquakes, 
which destroyed or damaged many flourishing cities. 
(Strab., 578.) Nevertheless, Asia Minor, taken col- 
lectively, was one of the most productive and opulent 
countries of which antiquity has left us any account ; 
and we have the authority of Cicero for stating, that 
the Roman treasury derived its largest and surest rev- 
enues from this quarter. (Or. pro Leg. Man., 2, 6.) 
Some idea of its various productions will be given - 
in the remarks under each particular province. (Vid. 
Mysia, Bithynia, Phrygia, &c.) Asia Minor was fur- _ 
nished also with numerous excellent harbours along 
its coast. Nor was any country more favoured by na- 
ture, or more calculated to become the centre of a 
mighty and perhaps universal empire. But the moral _ 
character of its population has never kept pace with 
the resources of the country; and this will probabl 
always be the case as long as the softness of the cli- 
mate and the fertility of the soil continue to exercise 
an enervating influence over the character of the peo- 
ple. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 1, ob ced 
II. Provincia, or Asia Proconsularis, the Roman 
province of Asia, eomprising Mysia, Lydia, Caria, 
and Phrygia, with the exception of heres This is 
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meant by Asia in the Jegal sense of the term as em- 
ployed by the Romans, and is the same with what the 
Greek writers of the Roman era call Asia Proper, or 
4 idlwg Kadovpévn ’Acia (Strab., 626), in which sense 
we find the word Asia used in the New Testament. 
(Acts, 2, 9.) In another passage, however (Acts, 16, 
6), we find a distinction made between Phrygia and 
Asia. So, again, in the book of Revelations, which 
is addressed to the seven churches of Asia, the name 
appears to be confined to that portion of ancient Lydia, 
which contained Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Sardis, 
&e. (Cellarius, de Sept. Eccles. Asia, inter Dis- 
sert. Acad., p. 412.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, 
p- 3.)—III. One of the Oceanides. She married Iap- 
etus, and became by him the mother of Atlas, Pro- 
metheus, Epimetheus, and Mencetius. (Apollod., 1, 
2.—Heyne, ad loc.) 

Asia Patus (the “Aovoc Aeyuov of Homer), a marsh 
in Lydia, formed by the river Cayster, near its mouth. 
It was the favourite haunt of swans and other water- 
fowl. (Hom., il., 2, 470.—Virg., Geog., 1, 483.— 
Id., Ain., 7, 699.—Ovid, Met., 5, 386.) Near it was 
another marsh or lake, formed in like manner by the 
river, and called Selinusia Palus. Both belonged to 
the temple of Ephesus, and were a source of consid- 
erable revenue. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 
361.) ms 

Astana, one of the later divisions of Asia Minor. 
Towards the decline of the Roman empire, Asia Minor 
was divided into two dioceses or provinces, called 
Asiana and Pontica, each governed by a lieutenant 
named Vicarius. (Nott. Imper., 1.—Cod. Theod., 
5, tit. 2.) 

Astarticus, I. the surname of one of the Scipios 
(Lucius Cornelius), obtained by him for his conquests 
in Asia. (Vid. Scipio V.)—II. A senator, put to 
death by Claudius, on a false charge made at the in- 
stigation of Messalina, who was desirous of seizing 
upon the gardens of Lucullus, which were in his pos- 
session. (YZac., Ann., 11, 1, seqq.) 

Asinrus, a river of Sicily, running into the sea to 
the north of Helorum. It is now called Fiwme di 
Noti, from the little town of Noto on its northern 
bank. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 240.) 

Asine, I. a town of Argolis, northwest of Her- 
mione, on the Sinus Argolicus, or Gulf of Nauplia. 
—IJ. Another in Messenia, southwest of Messene, 
founded by the inhabitants of the former place, when 
driven from their city by the Argives. 

Asintus, I. Pollio. (Vid. Pollio.)\—II.Gallus, son 
of Asinius Pollio, was consul A.U.C. 748. He mar- 
ried Vipsania, the repudiated wife of Tiberius, a step 
which gave rise to a secret enmity on the part of the 
latter towards him. He starved himself to death, ei- 
ther voluntarily, or, what is more probable, having 
been ordered by the emperor to destroy himself. 
Asinius published in his lifetime a parallel between 
his father and Cicero, in which he assigned to the for- 
mer a marked superiority overthe latter. (Tac., Ann., 
1, 76.—Zd. 2b., 6, 23.—Plin., Ep., '7, 4.)—II. Quad- 
ratus, an historian of the third century of our era, who 
wrote a history of the Greeks, Romans, and Par- 
thians, down to the time of Philip the Arabian, under 
whose reign he lived—IV. Capito, a grammarian, 
who wrote a book of Epistles. Some read Sinnius 
for Asinius. (Aul. Gell., 5,20.) 

Asus, I. a son of Dymas, brother of Hecuba. He 
assisted Priam in the Trojan war, and was slain by 
Idomeneus. (Hom., Il., 2, 352.—Jd. ib., 12, 15.— 
Id. ib., 18, 884.)—II. Son of Imbracus, accompanied 
fEneas to Italy. (Virg., Ain., 10, 122.)—III. A 
name given'to a mythic personage in the legends of 
Lydia. Consult remarks under the articles Asi and 
Asia.—IV. A poet of Samos, who wrote about the 
genealogy of ancient heroes and heroines. (Pausan., 
1, 4.) 1 
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Asius Campus, a place near the Cayster, and in 
the vicinity of the Asia Palus. (Vid. Asia Palus.) 

AsopiApks, a patronymic of Alacus, son of Aigina 
a daughter of Asopus. (Ovid, Met., 7, 484.) 

Asoris, I. a daughter of the Asopus.—II. A 
daughter of Thespius, mother of Mentor. (Apollod., 
2,7.) 

Asopus, J. a river of Thessaly, rising in Mount 
(Eta, and falling into the Sinus Malacus. It flows 
through a gorge in the mountain enclosing the 'Tra- 
chinian plain. (Herod., 7, 199.—Strab., 428.)—II. 
A river of Beeotia, rising in Mount Citheron near 
Platwa, and flowing into the Euripus. It separated 
the territories of Platea and Thebes, and also trav- 
ersed in its course the whole of Southern Beotia. 
Though generally a small and sluggish stream, yet 
after heavy rains it could not easily be forded. (Thu- 
cyd., 2, 5.) It was on the banks of the Asopus that 
the battle of Plataa was fought. (Herod., 9, 43.) 
This river still retains the name of Asopo. The plain 
along its northern bank was called Parasopias. 
(Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 2, p. 217.)—IIl. A 
river of Achaia, rising in the Argolic mountains, on 
the frontiers of Arcadia, near Cyllene, and falling 
into the Corinthian gulf a little below Sicyon. The 
part of the Sicyonian territory which it watered was 
called Asopia. (Strab., 382.—Pausan., 2,5.) On 
its banks were celebrated the games which Adrastus 
instituted in honour of Apollo. (Pznd., Nem., 9, 20.) 
The neighbouring people believed that this river was 
none other than the Meander of Asia Minor, which, 
emptying into the sea near Miletus, passed under the 
waters of the Mediterranean, and re-appeared in 
Achaia as the Asopus. (Pausan., l. c..—IV. A son 
of Oceanus, or, according to others, of Neptune, and 
god of the last-mentioned stream. His daughter 
Agina was carried off by Jupiter, and the father, on 
seeking her, was struck by a thunderbolt, and driven 
back to his watery abode. Hence, say some of the 
ancient mythologists, coals were seen borne along on 
the surface of the Asopus. (Apollod., 3, 12, 5— 
Heyne, ad loc.) 

ASPARAGIUM, a town of Illyricum, on the southern 
bank of the Apsus (or Ergent), about 34 miles south 
of Dyrrachium. (Cas., Bell. Ciw., 4, 13.) 

Aspasia, I. a celebrated female, a native of Mile- 
tus, which place was early and long renowned as a 
school for the cultivation of female graces. She 
came as an adventurer to Athens, in the time of Per- 
icles, and, by the combined charms of her person, 
manners, and conversation, completely won the affec- 
tions and esteem of that distinguished statesman. 
Her station had freed her from the restraints which 
custom laid on the education of the Athenian matron ; 
and she had enriched her mind with accomplishments 
which were rare even among men. Her acquaintance 
with Pericles seems to have begun while he was still 
united to a lady of high birth, before the wife of the 
wealthy Hipponicus. We can hardly doubt that it 
was Aspasia who first disturbed this union, although 
it is said to have been dissolved by mutual consent. 
But, after parting from his wife, who had borne him 
two sons, Pericles attached himself to Aspasia by 
the most intimate relation which the laws permitted 
him to contract with a foreign woman: and she ac- 
quired an ascendency over him which soon became 
notorious, and furnished the comic poets with an in- 
exhaustible fund of ridicule, and his enemies with a 
ground for serious charges. The Samian war was 
ascribed to her interposition on behalf of her birth- 
place; and rumours were set afloat, which represented 
her as ministering to the vices of Pericles by the 
most odious and degrading of offices. There was 
perhaps as little foundation for this report as for a 
similar one in which Phidias was implicated (Plut., 
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brought against Pericles, this is that which it is the most 
difficult clearly to refute, But we are inclined to be- 
lieve, that it may have arisen from the peculiar nature 
of Aspasia’s private circles, which, wi ih a bold neg- 
lect of established usage, were composed not only 
of the most intelligent and accomplished men to be 
found at Athens, but also of matrons, who, it is said, 
were brought by their husbands. to listen to her con- 
versation. This must have been highly instructive 
as well as brilliant, since Plato did not hesitate to de- 
scribe her as the preceptress of Socrates, and to as- 
sert that she both formed the rhetoric of Pericles, and 
composed one of his most admired harangues, the 
celebrated funeral oration. (Plat., Menex., 4,—vol.6, 
p- 148, ed. Bekk.) The innovation, which drew wom- 
en of free birth and good condition into her company 
for such a purpose, must, even where the truth was 
understood, have surprised and offended many ; and 
it was liable to the grossest misconstruction. And if 
her female friends were sometimes seen watching the 
progress of the works of Phidias, it was easy, through 
his intimacy with Pericles, to connect this fact with a 
calumny of the same kind. There was another ru- 
mour still more dangerous, which grew out of the 
character of the persons who were admitted to the so- 
ciety of Pericles and Aspasia. No persons were 
more welcome at the house of Pericles than such as 
were distinguished by philosophical studies, and es- 
pecially by the profession of new philosophical tenets. 
The mere presence of Anaxagoras, Zeno, Protagoras, 
and other celebrated men, who were known to hold 
doctrines very remote from the religious conceptions 
of the vulgar, was sufficient to make a circle in which 
they were familiar pass for a school of impiety. Such 
were the materials out of which the comic poet Her- 
mippus, laying aside the mask, formed a criminal 
prosecution against Aspasia. His indictment included 
_ two heads: an offence against religion, and that of 
corrupting Athenian women to gratify the passions of 
Pericles. The danger was averted; but it seems 
that Pericles, who pleaded her cause, found need of 
his most strenuous exertions to save Aspasia, and 
that he even descended, in her behalf, to tears and en- 
treaties, which no similar emergency of his own could 
ever draw from him. (Athen., 12, p. 589.)—After 
the death of Pericles, Aspasia attached herself to a 
young man of obscure birth, named Lysicles, who 
rose through her influence in moulding his character 
to some of the highest employments in the republic. 
(Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 3, p. 87, seqgg.—Compare 
Plut., Vit. Pericl—Xen., Mem., 2, 6.—Maxz. Tyr., 
24, p. 461.—Harpocr., p. '79.—Aristid., 2, p. 131.) 
—Il. Daughter of Hermotimus, and a native of Pho- 
cwain Asia Minor. She was so remarkable for her 
beauty, that a satrap of Persia carried her off and 
made her a present to Cyrus the Younger. Her mod- 
est deportment soon won the affections of the prince, 
who lived with her as with a lawful spouse, and their 
union became celebrated throughout all Greece. Her 
name at first was Milto (vermilion), which had been 
given her in early life on account of the brilliancy of 
her complexion. Cyrus, however, changed it to As- 
pasia, calling her thus after the female companion of 
Pericles. (Vid. Aspasia I.) After the death of the 
prince, she fell into the hands of Artaxerxes, who for 
a long time vainly sought to gain her affections. She 


only yielded at last to his suit through absolute ne- | 


cessity. When the monarch declared his son Darius 
his successor, the latter, as it was customary in Per- 
sia for an heir to ask a favour of him who had decla- 
red him such, requested Aspasia of his father. As- 
pasia was accordingly sent for, and, contrary to the 
king’s expectation, made choice of Darius. Arta- 
xerxes therefore gave her up, in accordance with estab- 
lished custom, but soon took her away again, and 
made her a priestess of Diana at Ecbatana, or of the 
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goddess whom the Persians called Anaitis. This sta- 
tion required her to pass the rest of her days in chas- 
tity. (Plut., Vit. Artaz.) Justin, however, says 
that Artaxerxes made her one of the priestesses of 
the sun. (Just., 10, 1.—Ailian, V. H., 12, 1.—Plut., 
Vit. Artax.—Xen., Anab., 1, 10.—Athen., 15, p- 
576.) 

ASPENDUS, a city of Pamphylia, lying for the most 
part on a rocky precipice, on the banks of the river 
Eurymedon. (Arrian, 1, 2'7.—Zosim., 5, 16.—Scy- 
lax, p. 39.) Strabo makes it to have been well-peo- 
pled, and founded by an Argive colony. On this lat- 
ter head, however, Scylax is silent. The city of As- 
pendus was a flourishing place even before the expedi- 
tion of the younger Cyrus. (Xen., Anab., 1, 2, 12.) 
It was here that the Athenian patriot Thrasybulus ter- 
minated his life. Being off the coast, he levied con- 
tributions from the Aspendians, who, seizing an op- 
portunity when he was on shore, surprised him in his 
tent at night, and slew him. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 4, 8. 
—Corn. Nep., Thrasyb., c. 4.) Hierocles (p. 682) 
makes mention of Aspendus under the name of Tri- 
mupolis, where we must read Primupolis. The site 
of Aspendus has not yet been explored, but it would 
easily be discovered by ascending the banks of the 
Eurymedon. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 125.) 

AspuHattires Lacus. Vid. Mare Mortuum. 

Aspis, I. a town of the Contestani, in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, northwest of Ilicis, which lay above 
Carthago Nova on the coast. It is now Aspe, a vil- 
lage in Valencia.—II. An island on the coast of Io- 
nia, opposite Lebedus. It was called by some Ar- 
connesus. (Strab., 643.) The modern name is Car- 
abash.—III. A town of Africa Propria. (Vid. Clupea.) 

ASPLEDON, a town of Beeotia, about twenty stadia 
to the northeast of Orchomenus. 
from Aspledon, the son of Neptune, according to Pau- 
sanias (9, 38), and is mentioned by Homer. (U1., 2, 
511.) The name, at a later period, was changed to 
Endielos, from its advantageous situation. (Strabo, 
416.) Pausanias, however, affirms that in his time it 
was deserted on account of the scarcity of water. 
Dodwell is of opinion, that the site of Aspledon is 
marked by a tower, on an insulated hill, about two 
miles and a half to the northeast of Orchomenus, near 
the range of hills which enclose the lake and plain on 
that side, (Dodwell’s Tour, vol. 1. p. 233.) 

Assa, a town of Macedonia, on the Sinus Singiti- 
cus. (Herodot., 7, 122.) 

AssarAcus, a Trojan prince, son of Tros by Callir- 
hoé. He was father to Capys, the father of Anchises. 
(Homer, Il., 20, 239.) 

Assos, a town of Mysia, on the coast, west of Ad- 
ramyttium, founded by a colony from Lesbos. It was 
the birthplace of Cleanthes, the stoic ; and is men- 
tioned also in the Acts (20, 13). The modern site is 
called Beriam Kalesr. (Leake, p. 128.) , 

AssyRIA, @ country originally of small extent, but 
afterward greatly enlarged. It was bounded, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, on the north by part of Armenia and 


‘Mount Niphates ; on the west by the Tigris ; on the 


south by Susiana ; and on the east by part of Megiss 

and the mountains Choatra and Zagros. The country — 
within these limits is called by some of the ancients 
Adiabene, and by others Aturia or Atyria. Assyria 
is now called Kurdistan, from the descendants of the 
ancient Carduchi, who occupied the northern parts. 
The Assyrian was one of the first and greatest empires 
of Asia. It is generally supposed to have been found- 
ed by Ashur or Assur, son of Shem, who went out 
of Shinar, driven out, as it appears, by Nimrod, and 
founded Nineveh, not long after Nimrod had estab- 
lished the Chaldean monarchy and fixed his residence 
at Babylon. This is the commonly received account 
of the origin of the Assyrian empire, founded on the 
Mosaic history as given in the text of our Bible; but 
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Bochart adopts the marginel translation, which, instead 
of “ Out of that land went forth Assur and builded 
Nineveh,” reads ‘‘ Out of that land he (Nimrod) went 
forth into Assur (or Assyria) and built Nineveh.” 
The opinion of Bochart is espoused by Faber, the 
conyerse by Michaelis and Bryant. The decision of 
the point is, indeed, a difficult one ; but, if weight of 
authority can avail, the question will be speedily de- 
termined in favour of the marginal translation of the 
Bible, which represents Nimrod as the founder of Nin- 
eveh. ‘This translation is supported by the Targums 
of Onkelos and Jerusalem; by Theophilus, bishop of 
Antioch, and Jerome, among the ancients ; and, in ad- 
dition to Bochart and Faber, by Hyde, Marsham, 
Wells, the writers of the Universal History, and 
Hales, among the moderns. Admitting; then, the force 
of these united authorities, Nimrod, when driven from 
Babel, still attended by a strong party of military fol- 
lowers, founded a new empire at Nineveh ; which, as it 
was seated in a country almost exclusively peopled by 
the descendants of Ashur, was called Assyria. The 
crown of this new universal empire continued in the 
family of Nimrod for many ages, probably till its over- 
throw by Arbaces, which introduced a Median dynas- 
ty; while Babel remained in a neglected state until 
the same era, when Nabonassar became its first king. 
Whether there was an uninterrupted line of kings from 
Assur or Nimrod to Sardanapalus, or not, is unknown. 
—aAccording to Herodotus, an Assyrian empire lasted 
520 years, from 1237 to 717. Catalogues of the As- 
syrian kings are found in Syncellus and Eusebius. 
(Mansford’s Scripture Gazetteer, p. 38, segg.—Com- 
pare Hereen’s History of the States of Antiquity, p. 
25, seqg., Bancroft's transl.) 

Asrtaporas, a river of Aithiopia, falling into the Nile. 
is now called the Tacazzé. (Vid. Nilus.) 
Asticus, a city of Bithynia, on the Sinus Astace- 
nus, founded, according to Strabo (563), by the Mega- 
rians and Athenians. This account is confirmed by 
Memnon (ap. Phot., p. 722), who says, that the Me- 
garians settled here in the 17th Olympiad, and that, some 
years after this, an Athenian colony joined them. As- 
tacus was subsequently seized by Deedalsus, a native 
chief, who became the founder of the Bithynian mon- 
archy. In the war waged by his successor Xipoetes 
with Lysimachus, Astacus was ruined, and the inhabi- 
tants were transferred by Nicomedes to the city which 
he founded and named, after himself, Nicomedia. 
(Strab., l. c— Steph. Byz., s. v—Cramer’s Asia Mi- 
nor, vol. 1, p. 185.) 

Astipa, a town of Hispania Betica, east of Hispa- 
lis, famed for its vigorous defence against the Romans, 
A.U.C. 546. It is now Estepa La Vieja. (Liv., 38, 
20.) 

Asrtipus, a river of thiopia, falling into the Nile. 
It is now the Abawz, or Bahr-el-Azac, and flows through 
Nubia, rising in a place called Coloe Palus, now Bahr 
Dembea. This is the river which Bruce mistook for 
the Nile. (Joseph., Ant., 2, 5.—Strab., 565.) 

Asrarts, a powerful divinity of Syria, the daugh- 
ter of Ceelus and Terra. She had a famous temple at 
Hierapolis in Syria, which was served by 300 priests. 
« Astarte,” observes R. P. Knight, “ was precisely the 
same as the Cybele, or universal mother of the Phry- 
gians. She was, as Appian remarks (Bell. Parth.), 
“by some called Juno, by others Venus, and by others 


held up to be Nature, or the cause which produced 


the beginnings and seeds of things from Humidity :’ 
so that she comprehended in one personification both 
these goddesses, who were, accordingly, sometimes 
blended in one symbolical figure by the very ancient 
Greek artists. Her statue at Hierapolis was various- 
y composed ; so as to signify many attributes like 

ose of the Ephesian Diana, Berecynthian Mother, 
and others of the kind. It was placed in the interior 


part of the temple, accessible only to priests of the 
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higher order ; and near it was the statue of the cor- 
responding male personification, called by the Greek 
writers Jupiter.” (Inquiry into the Symb. Lang., &c., 
§ 218, segg.—Class. Journ., No. 53, p. 74.)—Creuzer, 
however, thinks it more than probable, that the legend 
of Astarte is purely astronomical, and may apply to 
the moon in connexion with the planet Venus. The 
name Astarte would seem also, according to him, to 
signify a star or planet. Compare the Persian astara, 
as suggested by Von Hammer (Fundgr. des Orients, 
vol. 3, p. 275), and the Greek dorpov. (Creuzer’s 
Symboltk, par Guigniaut, vol. 2, p. 26.—Lucian, de 
Dea Syria.—Cic., de Nat. D., 3, 23.) 

Aster, a skilful archer, one of the garrison of Me- 
thone in Macedonia, when that place was besieged by 
Philip. He aimed an arrow at the monarch, and de- 
prived him of an eye. On the arrow was inscribed, 
’Aotip Sitinnw Savdoimov réurer BéAoc, an Iambic 
trimeter, meaning, “Aster sends a deadly shaft for Phil- 
ip.” The king shot back an arrow with the following 
inscription, ’Aorépa @idumroc, Hv Adby, KpEunceTat, 
another Iambic trimeter, implying, ‘‘ Philip will sus- 
pend Aster” (on the cross) ‘“zf he take him.” When 
the place surrendered, Aster was delivered up to the 
conqueror, who kept his word, and crucified him. 
(Suadas, s.v. Kdpavoc.—Plut., Parall., p. 307.—Died. 
Sic., 16, 34.) Plutarch calls him an Olynthian ; but 
Lucian, a native of Amphipolis. (Lucian, Quomodo 
Hist. sit. conscrib.,38.) These two writers may be 
reconciled, by supposing him to have been an Amphi- 
politan, serving in the Olynthian auxiliaries of the 
Methonians. (Palmer, Exercit., p. 557.) 

Asteria, I. a daughter of Coeus (Koioc) one of the 
Titans, and Phebe, daughter of Uranus and Gé (Ce- 
lus and Terra). She and Latona were sisters. As- 
trea married Perses, son of Crius. According to a 
later fable, she fled from the suit of Jove, and, flinging 
herself down from heaven to the sea, became the isl- 
and afterward named Delos. Callimachus (H. in 
Del., 37), who relates this, makes her to have come 
down like a star (do7épt ion), in allusion to her name 
Asteria (Starry). Another legend, however, stated 
that she took the form of a quail (dorvg.—Apollod., 
1, 4, 1.—Hygin., 58.—Serv. ad Ain., 3, 73), whence 
the isle was called Ortygia. This identification of 
Delos and Ortygia appears to have been later than the 
time of Pindar, who (Nem., 1, 4) calls them sisters. 
The whole fable seems to owe its origin to the af- 
finity of sense between the words Asteria and Delos. 
(Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 81, not.)—Il. One of the 
daughters of Danaus, who married Chetus, son of 
‘Egyptus. (Apollod., 2, 1, 4.) 

AstERion, I. a rivulet of Argolis, rising on the slope 
of Mount Eubcea, near the temple of the Argive Juno, 
and soon after disappearing among the rocks. (Pau- 
san., 2, 17.)—II. (called also Asterius) A king of 
Crete, descended from Deucalion, who married Eu- 
ropa, and brought up the children whom she previously 
had from her union with Jupiter. He died without 
issue, and was succeeded by Minos. (Apollod., 1, 2, 
2, segg.—Schol. ad Il., 12, 397.) According to an- 
other account, he was the son of Minos, and was slain 
by Theseus, having been the most powerful competi- 
tor with whom that hero ever had to contend. (Pau- 
san., 2,31.) Lycophron, again (v. 1301), makes him 
a leader of the forces of Minos. (Compare Heyne, ad 
ester l. c.—Meurs., Cret., 3, 2.—Hick, Kret., 2, 

> : 

AstEropma, daughter of Deion, king of Phocis, or 
more probably Phthiotis. (Apollod., 1, 9, 3.—Heyne, 
ad loc., not. crit.) Z ‘ 

Asrerore, daughter of Cebren, and wife of sa- 
cus. (Apollod., 3. 12, 5.) Some MSS. of Apollodo- 
rus read Sterope (Zrepér7).—For other names, some- 
times written Asterope and Asteropes, vid. Sterope 
and Steropes. . tae me ek 

ba 
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Astrma, the goddess of Justice. Her origin is dif- 
ferently given. She is either a Titan or a descend- 
ant of the Titans ; being in the former case the daugh- 
ter of Jove and Themis (Hesiod, Theog., 135, 191, 
seqq.), or of Astreus and Hemera, or Astreus and 
Avrora (Eos). When the Titans took up arms 
against Jupiter, she left her father Astreus, who, as 
the son of a Titan, fought on their side, and descended 
to earth, and mingled with the human'race. This in- 
tercourse with mortals continued during the golden 
age, but was interrupted when that of silver ensued, 
for, during this latter age, she came down from the 
mountains only amid the shades of evening, unseen by, 
and refraining from all communion with, men. When 
the brazen age commenced she fled to the skies, hay- 
ing left the earth the last of the immortals. Jove there- 
upon made her the constellation Vargo, among the 
signs of the zodiac. (Arat., Phen., 102, seqq.—wSchol. 
Theon., ad loc.—Hesiod, Op. et D., 254.—Pind., Ol., 
13, 6.—Orph., H., 61.—Hygin., Astron., 2, 25.— 
Eratosth., Cat.,9.) As the constellation Virgo, she 
is identical with Erigone, having a place in the zodiac 
between the Scorpion and the Lion. On the old star- 
tables, or celestial planispheres, the Scorpion extended 
over two signs, filling with its claws the space be- 
tween itself and Virgo. (Voss. ad Virg., Georg., 1, 
33.—Erastosth., Cat.,7.—Ovid, Met., 2,197.) Later 
astronomers, as we are told by Theon (ad Arat., 89), 
named the sign occupied by the claws of Scorpio the 
Balance (Libra), and this balance Astrea (Virgo) held 
in her hand as a symbol of justice. Others, however, 
as in the case of the Farnese marble, made it the mark 
of the equality of the day and night at the equinox. It 
is very probable that this latter explanation was the ear- 
lier one of the two, especially as Astrea ranked amon 
the Hore, and that the moral idea succeeded the physi- 
cal. (Vollmer, Worterb. der Mythol., p. 354.—Gru- 
ber, Worterb. der Altclass. Mythol., vol. 1, p. 666.— 
Ideler, Sternnamen, p. 169.) 

Astraus, I. ason of the Titan Crius and Eurybia 
the daughter of Pontus. Hyginus, however, makes 
him the offspring of Terra and Tartarus, and brother 
of the giants Enceladus, Pallas, &c. (Hyg., Pref., 
p. 3, ed. Munk.) He was the father of Astrea, men- 
tioned in the preceding article, and begat also by Eos 
(Aurora) the winds Boreas, Notus, Zephyrus, and the 
stars of heaven. (Hes., Theog., 378.) Some assign 
him also a son named Argestes, but this is merely an 
epithet of Zephyrus, meaning “the swift.” Astreus 
united with the Titans against Jupiter, and was 
hurled along with them to Tartarus. (Serv. ad 4in., 
1, 136.)—II. A river of Macedonia, running by Be- 
reea, and falling into the Hrigonus, a tributary of the 
Axius. (Ailan, Hist. An., 15,1.) Itis now thought 
to be the Vostritza. (Consult, however, as to the 
course of this river, the remarks of Cramer, Anc. 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 222, who makes it fall into the lake 
Ludias —Compare also Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. 
der Geogr., p. 123.) 

Astor, a small river and village of Latium, near 
the coast, below Antium. In the neighbourhood was 
a villa of Cicero, to which he retired to vent his grief 
for the loss of his beloved daughter, and where he 
thought of raising a monument to her memory. (Ep. 
ad Att., 12, 19.) When proscribed-by Antony, he 
withdrew to this same place from Tusculum, and 
sought escape from thence, intending to join Brutus 
in Macedonia. (Plut., Vit. Cic.) Astura seems to 
have been also the residence of Augustus, during an 
illness, with which he was seized towards the close 
of his life (Suet., Aug., 98), and also of ‘Tiberius 
(Suet., Tid., 72). A decisive battle took place on 
the banks of the river Astura, between the Romans 
and some of the Latin states, which led to the com- 
plete subjugation of the latter. (Liv., 8, 13.—Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 89.) wigwee 
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Asréres, a people of Hispania Tarraconensis, lying 
west and southwest of the Cantabri. They occupied 
the eastern half of modern Asturias, the greater part 
of the kingdom of Leon, and the northern half of Pa- 
lencia. ‘Vheir capital was Asturica Augusta, now 
Astorga. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1, p. 363.) 

AstyAcgs, son of Cyaxares, was the last king of 
Media. His reign continued from 595 to 560 B.C. 
He married Aryenis, daughter of Alyattes, and sister 
of Croesus, by whom he had Mandane. Fearing, from 
a dream which he had, that he would be dethroned by 
a grandson, he married his daughter to Cambyses, a 
Persian, of a good family, but peaceful disposition, and 
one whom he himself thought inferior to a Mede even of 
moderate condition. “A second dream, equally alarm- 
ing with the first, induced him to send to Persia for his 
daughter, who was near her delivery, and, when she 
brought forth a son, he gave the infant into the hands 
of an individual named Harpagus, with strict orders 
to put it to death. The latter, however, disobeying 
these injunctions, gave the child to one of the king’s 
herdsmen to expose, and the wife of this man, having 
just been delivered of a dead infant, took the son of 
Mandane in its place, and caused her husband to ex- 
pose their own inanimate offspring. When Harpagus 
therefore sent some trusty persons to see whether the 
herdsman had executed his orders, the dead child of the 
latter was seen by them lying exposed, and was mis- 
taken, of course, for the offspring of Mandane. The 
child thus preserved grew up, and became Cyrus the 
Great, dethroning Astyages according to the import of 
the two dreams. Astyages was in this way deprived 
of his crown after a reign of about 35 years. (Vid. 
Cyrus.) He appears to have been of a crue] and vin- 
dictive disposition. (Vid. Harpagus.)—According to 
the account of Xenophon, in his historical romance of — 
the Cyropedia, Astyages and his grandson lived on 
terms of the closest friendship and intimacy, and the 
former left, besides a daughter, a son named Cyaxares, 
who succeeded the father, and, dying without issue, left 
the crown to Cyrus. (Herod., 1, 46, 73, &c.—Xen., 
Cyrop.) Nothing is said in Herodotus of the end of 
Astyages. Ctesias, however, informs us, that, after 
having been treated kindly by Cyrus, he was sent for 
by the latter to come to Persia, but that the eunuch 
charged with this commission led him astray in a desert 
place, where he perished from hunger and thirst, 
(Ctes., Pers., 5.) It is probable this was done by the 
secret orders of Cyrus, although Ctesias states that 
the eunuch was cruelly punished. (Bahr, ad Ctes., 1. 
c.)—There is great discrepance in the form of this 
name, as given by the ancient writers ; Herodotus, and 
most of the Greeks, following his authority, write ’Ac- 
tudync. Ctesias, on the other hand, gives "Aorviydc, 
while Diodorus, citing Ctesias himself, has ’Aozada¢ 
(2,34). Compare the remarks of Wesseling (ad Diod., 
l. c.), Marsham (Can. Chron. p. 528), Bahr, (ad Ctes., 
Assyr., 19), and Beck ( Weltgesch., vol. 1, p. 638). 

AstyAnax, ason of Hector and Andromache. Hec- 
tor had called him Scamandrius, after the river Scaman- 
der, but the Trojans bestowed on him, out of compliment 
to his father, their great defender, the name of Asty- 
anax, or ‘ Prince of the city.” (Hom., Il., 22, 651.) 
He was very young when the Greeks besieged Troy ; 
and when the city was taken, his mother saved him in 
her arms from the flames. After the capture of the 
city, the young prince excited great uneasiness among 
the Greeks, in consequence of a prediction by Calchas, 
that Astyanax, if permitted to live, would avenge the 
deathof Hector, and raise Troy in fresh splendour from 
its ruins. Andromache, dreading the fury of the vic- 
torious Greeks, concealed Astyanax in the recesses of 
Hector’s tomb ; but his retreat was soon discovered by 
Ulysses, who, according to some, precipitated the un- 
happy boy from the battlements of Ilium. This cruelty 


is by Euripides ascribed to Menelaus, and by Pausanias 


219. 
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_ the Carians possessed it, and afterward Pylwa. 
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(10, 25), on the authority of Lesches, to Pyrrhus. 
Racine, in his ‘ Andromaque,” has indulged in the 
poetic license of making Astyanax survive the fall of 
‘Troy, and accompany his mother to Epirus. (Con- 
sult Racine, Pref. del’ Androm.) A beautiful lament 
over the corpse of Astyanax, from the lips of Hecuba, 
may be found in the Troades of Euripides (1146-1196), 
and also some fine lines, in the earlier part of the same 
play, where Andromache is taking leave of her son 
(742-781). 

Astypimas, an Athenian tragic writer, son of Mor- 
simus, and grandson of Philocles, the nephew of A‘s- 
chylus. He studied under Isocrates, and composed, 
according to Suidas, two hundred and forty tragedies ; 
a rather improbable number. He lived sixty years. 
His first exhibition was B.C. 398. (Durod. Sic., 14, 
43.—Theatre of the Greeks, 2d ed., p. 158.) 

Asrypamia, daughter of Amyntor, king of Orcho- 
menos in Beeotia, married Acastus, son of Pelias, who 
was king of Iolcos. She is called by some Hippolyte. 
(Vid. Acastus.) 

AsrypaLa@a, one of the Cyclades, southeast of the 
island of Cos. It is eighty-eight miles in circuit, and 
distant, as Pliny (H. N., 4, 12) reports, one hundred 
and twenty-five miles from Cadistus in Crete. Stra- 
bo informs us it contained a town of the same name. 
It is said that hares having been introduced into this 
island from Anaphe, it was so overrun with them 
that the inhabitants were under the necessity of con- 
sulting the oracle, which advised their hunting them 
with dogs: in one year six thousand are said to have 
been caught. (Hegesandrius, Delph. ap. Athen., 9, 
63.) According to Cicero, divine honours were ren- 
dered here to Achilles. It was called Pyrrha when 
Its 


“name Astypalea is said to have been derived from 


that of a sister of Europa. It was also called Orév 
Tpdarela, or the Table of the Gods, because its soil 
was fertile, and almost enamelled with flowers. It is 
now Stanpalia. (Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 
416.)—II. A promontory of Caria, near the city of 
Myndus, now the peninsula of Pasha Liman. (Ora- 
mer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 176.) 

Asycuis, a king of Egypt, who, according to He- 
rodotus (2, 136), during a scarcity of money, enacted 
a law to the following effect : That any man, by giving 
as a pledge the body of his father, might borrow money ; 
but that, in case he afterward refused to pay the debt, 
he should neither be buried in the same place with his 
father, nor in any other, nor have the liberty of bury- 
ing the dead body of any of his friends. This law 
was based on the popular belief, that those deprived 
of the rites of sepulchre were not permitted to enter 
the peaceful realms of Osiris. Hence it was a statute, 
in fact, of extraordinary severity. (Compare Zoega, 
de Obelisc., p. 292.) Herodotus also informs us, that 
this same monarch, desiring to outdo all his predeces- 
sors, erected a pyramid of brick for his monument, 
with the following inscription: ‘‘ Do not despise me 
in comparison with the pyramids of stone, which I 
excel as much as Jupiter surpasses the other gods ; for, 
dipping down to the bottom of the lake with long poles, 
and then collecting the mire that stuck to them, men 
made bricks and formed me in this manner.” (He- 
yvod., 2,136.) The pyramid here referred to is thought 
to be the same with the one seen at the present day 


“near El Lahun, not far from the beginning of the ca- 


nal that leads to Medinat-el-Fayoum. (Descrip. de 
VEgypt, livrais. iii., vol. 2, c. 17, p. 23.)—Diodorus 
Siculus does not agree with Herodotus. He doesnot 
mention Asychis, or his successor Anysis, but puts in 
their place Bocchoris. Larcher considers him to be 
in error. (Larcher, ad Herod., 1. c—Compare Beck, | 
Anleit. zu Weltgesch., vol. 1, p. 692, 718.) 
Avasius, a wind which was frequent in Apulia, 
and very oa to the productions of the earth, 
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which it scorched or withered up. It is the same 
with the modern Sirocco. (Horat., Serm., 1, 5, 78.) 
Both Seneca (Quest. Nat., 5, 17) and Pliny (17, 36) 
make mention of this wind: the latter remarks con- 
cerning it: “ Hic enim, si flavit circa brumam, frigore 
exurit arefaciens, ut nullis postea solibus recreart pos- 


sint.” Etymologists derive the name from dry and 
Barrw. (Nork, Etymol. Handwort., vol. 1, p. 84.) 


Arapyris, or Arabyron, I. a mountain in Rhodes, 
the highest in the island, where Jupiter had a temple, 
whence he was surnamed Adabyrius. Ancient fables 
speak of brazen oxen at this place, which, by their bel- 
lowings, announced approaching calamity. The mean- 
ing of the fable is said to have been, that the priests 
of this temple pretended to be possessed of the spirit 
of prophecy. (Pind., Ol., '7, 87, ed. Bockh.—Schol., 
ad loc.—Strab., 655.—WSteph. Byz., s. v.’Arabvpov. 
—Apollod., 3. 2.) The name is connected with the 
early traditions respecting the Telchines, and would 
seem to have come into Rhodes from Pheenicia, being 
in all probability derived from the Oriental ‘Tabor. 
(Vid. Atabyrion.) Ritter indulges in some curious 
and profound speculations on the subject. (Vorhalle, 
p- 339, segqg.)—II. A mountain in Sicily, the name 
having been transferred to this island from Rhodes. 
(Steph. Byz., s. v.’Arabvpov.—Cluver., Sic. Ant., p. 
488,.—Meurs., Rhod., 1, 8.—Goller, Syrac., p. 294.) 
—III. A city of Persia. (Steph. Byz.) 

ATaByRiIoN, a fortified town on the summit of a 
mountain in Galilwa Inferior. Both the town and 
mountain answer to the Thabor of Scripture. Polybius 
(5, 70) gives an account of the capture of the place by 
Antiochus the Great. The Septuagint version writes 
the name ’Irabvpiov (Hos., 5, 1), and so also Jose- 
phus (Bell. Jud., 4, 1, 8, &c.). Reiske thinks, that 
the initial vowel in the Greek name arises from the 
Hebrew article ; but if this were so, the Greek trans- 
lator of Hosea, and Josephus also, being both He- 
brews, would have written ’Arabipioy, not "Irabvpiov. 
Polybius describes Mount Thabor as a round or 
breast-like hill (Ad@o¢ praoroecdj¢), while Dr. Clarke 
gives it a conical form. According to the latter, it is 
entirely detached from any neighbouring mountain, 
and stands upon one side of the great plain of E’sdra- 
elon. (Clarke’s Travels, vol. 4, p. 239, Lond. ed., 
1817.) 

Aracini, a people of Gallia Narbonensis, south and 
southeast of the Volscm Tectosages. ‘They inhabited 
the banks of the Atax, or Aude, whence their name. 
Their capital was Narbo, now Narbonne. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 2, p. 63.) 

AratanTA, daughter of Iasos or Tasion, a descend- 
ant of Arcas and Clymene the daughter of Minyas. 
Her father reigned in Arcadia. He was anxious for 
male offspring, and, on his wife’s bringing forth a fe- 
male, he exposed the babe in the mountains, where she 
was suckled by a bear, and at last found by some hunt- 
ers, who named her Atalanta, and reared her. She 
followed the chase, and was alike distinguished for beau» 
ty and courage. The centaurs, Rhecos and Hylwos, 
attempting her honour, perished by her arrows. She 
took part in the Argonautic expedition ; was at the Cal- 
ydonian hunt (vid. Meleager); and at the funeral 
games of Pelias she won the prize in wrestling from 
Peleus. (Apollod., 3, 9, 2.—Callim., 3, 215.—A8li- 
an, V. H., 13, 1.) Atalanta was afterward recog- 
nised by her parents. Her father wishing her to mar- 
ry, she consented, but only on condition that her suit- 
ers should run a race with her in the following man- 
ner: They were to run without arms, and she was to 
carry a dart in her hand. Her lovers were to start 
first, and whoever arrived at the goal before her would 
be made her husband; but all those whom she over- 
took were to be killed by the dart with which she had 
armed herself. As she was almost invincible in run- 
ning, many of her suiters perished in the attempt, and 
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their heads were fixed round the place of contest, 
when Meilanion, her cousin, offered himself as a com- 
petitor. Venus had presented him with three golden 
apples from the garden of the Hesperides, or, accord- 
ing to others, from an orchard in Cyprus; and, as 
soon as he had started in the course, he artfully threw 
down the apples at some distance one from the other. 
While Atalanta, charmed at the sight, stopped to 
gather the apples, Meilanion won the race. Atalanta 
became his wife, and they had a son named Partheno- 
peus. It is added, that while hunting together on 
one occasion, they profaned the temenos, or sacred 
enclosure of Jove, with their love, for which offence 
they were turned into lions. (Apollod., 1. ¢., where for 
pH Inpevovrag we must read, with Canter, cvvy- 
pevovtac.—Theognis, 1279, segg.—Hygin., fab., 185. 
—Ovid, Met., 10, 560, segqg.—Schol. ad Theocr., 3, 
40. — Museus, 153.) Other authorities, however, 
make the name of the victor Hippomenes, and say, 
that on his neglecting to give thanks to Venus for her 
aid, she inspired him with a sudden passion, which led 
to the profanation of the sanctuary of Jove, and the 
transformation of himself and his bride. (Ovid, 1. ¢. 
—WSchol. ad Theocr., l. c.) According to other ac- 
counts, Atalanta was the daughter of Scheeneus, son 
of Athamas, and therefore a Beotian. (Hesiod, ap. 
Apollod., 1. ¢.—Ovid, l. c—Hygin., |. c.) There is 
no necessity for supposing two of the same name, as 
has usually been done. ‘They are both connected with 
the Minyans, and are only examples of different ap- 
propriations of the same legend. (Keighiley’s My- 
thology, p. 427, seq.) 

AparantEs, a people of Africa, ten days’ journey 
from the Garamantes. There was in their country a 
hill of salt, with a fountain issuing out of the summit. 
(Herod., 4, 184.)—All the MSS. have "ArAavrec (At- 
lantes), which Salmasius (in Solin., p. 292) first alter- 
ed to ’Ardpavtec, an emendation now almost univer- 
sally adopted. Rennell thinks, that the people meant 
here are the same with the Hammanientes of Pliny 
(5, 5). What Pliny, however, says of the Atlantes 
suits the case better (5, 8). Castiglioni makes the 
Atlantes and Atarantes the same people. (Mem. 
Geogr. et Numism., &c., Paris, 1826.) Heeren, on 
the other hand, places the Atarantes in the vicinity of 
Tegeny, the last city of Fezzan. (Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 
1, p. 239.) Herodotus says, that the Atarantes were 
destitute of names for individuals ; and they cursed 
the sun as he passed over their heads, because he con- 
sumed both the inhabitants and the country with his 
scorching heat. (Herod., I. c.) 

ArarBEcuIs, a city of Egypt, sacred to Venus, in 
one of the small islands of the Delta called Prosopitis. 
The name of the city is said to be derived from Alar 
or Athar (Etymol. Mag., s. v. "A@vp), which signified 
** Venus,” and Bek, ‘‘a city ;”’ as Balbeck, “ the city 
of the Sun,” called by the Greeks Heliopolis. Baki 
is still found in the same sense among the Copts, and 
in their language a is pronounced ase. Strabo and 
Pliny call the city Aphroditespolis. (Herod., 2, 41.— 
Larcher, ad Herodot., |, c.) / 

ATaRGATIS or ArERGATISs, an Eastern deity, the 
same with the Great Goddess of Syria. She was 
worshipped principally at Mabog or Bambyce (Edessa), 
and at a later period at Hierapolis. Strabo informs us 
that her true name was Athara. (Compare Xanth., 
Lyd. ap. Hesych., s. v. ’Atrayé6n.—Creuzer, fragm. 
hist. Gree. antiquiss., p. 183.) Ctesias calls her Der- 
céto. It is probable that this latter name is only a cor- 
ruption of Atargatis or Atergatis, and that these three 
appellations designate one and the same divinity. Lu- 
cian, however (de Dea Syria, c. 14.—Op., od. Bip., 
vol. 9, p. 96), distinguishes expressly between the 

oddess worshipped at Hierapolis and the Phnician 

Jerceto, stating that the latter was represented with 
the lower extremities like those of a fish, and the for- 
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mer under a figure entirely female. Creuzer seeks to 
reconcile this difficulty by supposing that Atergatis 
and Derceto, though originally the same, were at a 
subsequent period represented under forms that differ- 
ed from each other. (Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 
2, p. 28, seqq.) 

Ararnnrus, I. a town of Mysia, opposite to Lesbos. 
It was ceded to the Chians by the Persians, in the 
reign of Cyrus, for having delivered into their hands 
the Lydian Pactyas. (Herod., 1, 160.) The land 
around Atarneus was rich, and productive in corn. 
(Cramer's Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 183.)—II. A place 
near Pitane, in Mysia, and called “ Atarneus under 
Pitane,” to distinguish it from the town of the same 
name mentioned in the previous article. It was oppo- 
site the island-of Eleussa. The bricks made here 
are said to be so light as to float in the water. (Strab., 
614.) 

Arax, a river of Gallia Narbonensis, rising in the 
Pyrenean mountains, and falling into the Lacus Ru- 
brensis or Rubresus, at the city of Narbo (now Nar- 
bonne), for which the lake served as a harbour, an out- 
let or canal being cut to the Mediterranean. ‘The 
Atax (otherwise called Adax) is now the Aude, and 
the modern name of the lake is l’elang de Sigean. 
(Plin., 3, 4. —Mela, 2, 5.—Lucan, 1, 403.) 

Arr, the goddess of evil, and daughter of Jupiter. 
When Jupiter had been deceived by Juno into making 
the rash oath that rendered Hercules subject to the 
command of Eurystheus, the monarch of the skies laid 
the whole blame on Ate, and, having seized her by 
the hair, flung her to earth, declaring with an oath that 
she should never return to Olympus. Thenceforward 
she took up her abode among men. Her feet, accord- 
ing to Homer, are tender, and she therefore does not 


walk on the ground, but on the heads of mortals (kar’ — 


avopov Kpaara Bativer). The name is derived from 
couat (Poetic ddopat), to injure, or, to adopt the lan- 
guage of Homer, "Ary, #) mavtac dara. (Il., 19, 91, 
seqq.) : 
rine a town of Campania, to the west of Sues- 
sula, the ruins of which, as Holstenius reports (Adnot., 
p. 260), are still to be seen near the village of St. E/- 
pidio or St. Arpino, about two miles from the town 
of Aversa. Atella is known to have been an Oscan 
city, and it has acquired some importance in the histo- 
ry of Roman literature, from the circumstance of the 
name and origin of the farces called Fabule Atellane 
being derived from thence. We are told that these 
comic representations were so much relished by the 
Roman people, that the actors were allowed privile- 
ges not usually extended to that class of persons ; but 
these amusements having at length given rise to va- 
rious excesses, were prohibited under the reign of 'Ti- 
berius, and the players banished from Italy. (Zuzv., 
7, 2.—Strabo, 233.—Tacit., Ann., 4,14.) Atella, in 
consequence of having joined the Carthaginians after 
the battle of Canna, was reduced, with several other 
Campanian towns, to the condition of a prefectura on 
the surrender of Capua to the Romans. (Liv., 22, 
61.—Id., 26, 34.) ~ Subsequently, however, it is men- 
tioned by Cicero as a municipal town (Lp. ad Fam., 
13, 7), and Frontinus states that it was colonized by 
Augustus. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol, 2, p. 208.) 
ArHAMANES, a rude mountaineer ee of Epirus, 
whose territory lay between Pindus on the east and 
a parallel chain on the west. They were at first of 
little importance, either from their nu nbers or territo- 
rial extent, but they subsequently acquired great pow- 
er ang influence by the eonguient 9s extirpation of 
several small 'Thessalian and foes tribes, and they 
appear in history as valuable allies to the Atolians, 
and formidable enemies to the sovereigns of Macedon. 


(Strab., 427.—Liv., 33, 13.—Id., 36, 9.) The rude 


habits of this people may be inferred from the custom 
that prevailed among them, of Machin ay their fe- 
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males the active labours of husbandry, while the males | 


were chiefly employed in tending their flocks. (He- 
racl., Pont. frag.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 
95, seqq.) 

ArTuAmas, king of Thebes, in Beotia, was son of 
f£olus. He married Nephele, and by her had Phrixus 
and Helle. Some time after, having divorced Neph- 
ele, he married Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, by 
whom he had two sons, Learchus and Melicerta. Ino 
became jealous of the children of Nephele, because 
they were to ascend their father’s throne in preference 
to her own; therefore she resolved to destroy them ; 
but they escaped from her fury to Colchis on a golden 
ram. (Vid. Argonaute.) Athamas, through the en- 
mity of Juno towards Ino, who had suckled the infant 
Bacchus, was afterward seized with madness. In his 
phrensy he shot his son Learchus with an arrow, or, 
as others say, dashed him against a rock. Ino fled 
with her other son, and, being closely pursued by her 
furious husband, sprang with her child from the cliff 
of Moluris, near Corinth, into the sea. The gods took 
pity on her, and made her a sea-goddess, under the 
name of Leucothea, and Melicerta a sea-god, under 
that of Palemon. Athamas subsequently, in accord- 
ance with an oracle, settled in a place where he built 
the town of Athamantia. ‘This was in Thessaly, in the 
Phthiotic district. Here he married Themisto, daugh- 
ter of Hypseus, and had by her four children, Leucon, 
Erythroe, Scheneus, and Ptoos. (Apollod., 1, 9.) 
Such is the account of Apollodorus. ‘There are, how- 
ever, many variations in the tale in different writers, 
especially in the tragic poets. (Keightley’s Mythology, 
p. 333.) 

ATHAMANTIADES, a patronymic of Melicerta, Phrix- 
us, or Helle, children of Athamas. (Ovid, Met., 13, 
319.) 

Aruanasius, a celebrated Christian bishop of the 
fourth century. He was a native of Egypt, and a 
deacon of the church of Alexandrea under Alexander 
the bishop, whom he succeeded. in his dignity A.D. 
326. Previous to his obtaining this high office he had 
been private secretary to Alexander, and had also led 
for some time an ascetic life with the renowned an- 
chorite St. Anthony. Alexander had also taken him 
to the council at Nice, where he gained the highest 
esteem of the fathers by the talents which he dis- 
played in the Arian controversy. He had a great 
share in the decrees passed here, and thereby drew 
on himself the hatred of the Arians. On his ad- 
vancement to the prelacy he dedicated all his time 
and talents to the defence of the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty, and resolutely refused the request of Constantine 
for the restoration of Arius to the Catholic communion. 
In revenge for this refusal, the Arian party brought 
several accusations against him before the emperor. 
Of these he was acquitted in the first instance ; 
but, on a new charge of having detained ships at Alex- 
andrea, laden with corn for Constantinople, either from 
conviction or policy, he was found guilty and banished 
to Gaul. Here he remained an exile eighteen months, 
or, as some accounts say, upward of two years, his see 
in the mean time being unoccupied. On the death of 
Constantine he was recalled, and restored to his func- 
tions by Constantius ; but the Arian party made new 
complaints against him, and he was condemned by 90 
Arian bishops assembled at Antioch. On the opposite 


~ side, 100 orthodox bishops, assembled at Alexandrea, 


declared him innocent; and Pope Julius confirmed 
this sentence, in conjunction with more than 300 
bishops assembled at Sardis from the Kast and West. 
In consequence of this, he returned a second time 
to his diocese. But when Constans, emperor of the 
West, died, and Constantius became master of the 
whole empire, the Arians again ventured to rise up 
against Athanasius. They condemned him in the coun- 
cils of Arles and Milan, and, as the worthy patriarch 
Baz. 
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refused to listen to anything but an express command 
of the emperor, when he was one day preparing to cele- 
brate a festival in the church, a body of soldiers sudden- 
ly rushed in to make him prisoner. But the surround- 
ing priests and monks placed him in security. Atha- 
nasius, displaced for a third time, fled into the deserts 
of Egypt. His enemies pursued him even here, and 
set a price on his head. ‘To relieve the hermits, who 
dwelt in these solitary places, and who would not be- 
tray his retreat, from suffering on his account, he went 
into those parts of the desert which were entirely unin- 
habited. He was followed by a faithful servant, who, 
at the risk of his life, supplied him with the means of 
subsistence. In this undisturbed spot Athanasius com- 
posed many writings, full of eloquence, to strengthen 
the faith of the believers or expose the falsehoods of 
his enemies. When Julian the apostate ascended the 
throne, he allowed the orthodox bishops to return to 
their churches. Athanasius, therefore, returned after 
an absence of six years. The mildness which he ex- 
ercised towards his enemies was imitated in Gaul, 
Spain, Italy, and Greece, and restored peace to the 
church. But this peace was interrupted by the com- 
plaints of the heathen, whose temples the zeal of Atha- 
nasius kept always empty. They excited the emperor 
against him, and he was obliged to fly to the Thebais 
to save his life. The death of the emperor and the 
accession of Jovian again brought him back; but, 
Valens becoming emperor eight months after, and the 
Arians recovering their superiority, he was once more 
compelled to fly. He concealed himself in the tomb of 
his father, where he remained four months, until Valens, 
moved by the pressing entreaties and threats of the 
Alexandreans, allowed him to return. From this pe- 
riod he remained undisturbed in his office till he died, 
A.D. 373.—Of the 46 years of his official life, he spent 
20 in banishment, and the greater part of the remain- 
der in defending the Nicene Creed. Athanasius is one 
of the greatest men of whom the church can boast. 
His deep mind, his noble heart, his invincible courage, 
his living faith, his unbounded benevolence, sincere 
humility, lofty eloquence, and strictly virtuous life, 
gained the honour and love of all. His writings are 
on polemical, historical, and moral subjects. The po- 
lemical treat chiefly of the mysterious doctrines of the 
Trinity, the incarnation of Christ, and the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit. The historical ones are of the great- 
est importance for the history of the church. In all his 
writings, the style is distinguished, considering the age 
in which they were produced, for clearness and mod- 
eration. His apology, addressed to the Emperor Con- 
stantine, is a master-piece. ‘The Creed which bears 
his name is now generally allowed not to have been 
his. Dr. Waterland supposes it was made by Hilary, 
bishop of Arles. It was first printed in Greek in 1540, 
and several times afterward to 1671. It has been 
questioned whether this Creed was ever received by 
the Greek and Oriental churches. In America, the 
episcopal church has rejected it. As to its matter, it 
is given as a summary of the true orthodox faith: un- 
happily, however, it has proved a fruitful source of un- 
profitable controversy.—The best edition of his works 
is that of Montfaucon, Paris, 1698, 3 vols. fol. Asa 
supplement to this may be added the second vol. of 
the Bibliotheca Patrum, from the same editor, 1706. 
(Encyclop. Americ., vol. 1, p. 440, seqq.) 

Aruna, the name of Minerva among the Greek 
(AOnva and ’A@7v7). : 

Aruinz, I. the celebrated capital of Attica, found- 
ed, according to the common account, by Cecrops, 
1550 B.C. The town was first erected on the sum- 
mit of a high rock, probably as a protection against at- 
tacks from the sea. The primitive name of this early 
settlement was Cranaé, from Cranaus, as is said, from 
whom the Pelasgi took the name of Cranai, and all 
Attica that of Cranaé, At a later period it was called 
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Cecropia, from Cecrops ; and finally Athenz by Erec- 
thonius, from its being under the protection of Minerva 
or Athéné (’A@jv7). A distinction was also made be- 
tween the ancient city on the rock and the part subse- 
quently added in the plain. ‘The former, the primitive 
Cecropia, was called, from its situation, 7 dvw moAcc, 
or ’AxkporoAcc, “the upper city,’’ where afterward 
stood the Parthenon, and other splendid edifices ; 
the buildings in the plain, where eventually Athens 
itself stood, were termed 7 Kdtw TéAucc, ‘the low- 
er city.”” (Compare, as regards the various names 
given to this city, Steph. Byz., s. v. Kpavan.— 
Plin., 7, 56.—Kruse, Hellas, vol. 2, p. '77.)—The 
Acropolis was sixty stadia in circumference. We 
have little or no information respecting the size of 
Athens under its earliest kings; it is generally sup- 
posed, however, that, even as late as the time of The- 
seus, the town was almost entirely confined to the 
Acropolis and the adjoining Hill of Mars. Subsequent- 
ly to the Trojan war, it appears to have been increased 
considerably, both in population and extent, since Ho- 
mer applies to it the epithets of evxtievoc and evpv- 
ayvioc. ‘The improvements continued, probably, du- 
ring the reign of Pisistratus, and, as it was able to 
stand a siege against the Lacedemonians under his son 
Hippias, it must evidently have possessed walls and 
fortifications of sufficient height and strength to ensure 
its safety. The invasion of Xerxes, and the subse- 
quent irruption of Mardonius, effected the entire de- 
struction of the ancient city, and reduced it to a heap 
of ruins, with the exception only of such temples and 
buildings as were enabled, from the solidity of materi- 
als, to resist the action of fire and the work of demoli- 
tion. When, however, the battles of Salamis, Platea, 
and Mycale had averted all danger of invasion, Athens, 
restored to peace and security, soon rose from its state 
of ruin and desolation ; and, having been furnished by 
the prudent foresight and energetic conduct of The- 
mistocles with the military works requisite for its de- 
fence, it attained, under the subsequent administrations 
of Cimon and Pericles, to the highest pitch of beauty, 
magnificence, and strength. The former is known to 
have erected the temple of Theseus, the Dionysiac 
theatre, the Stow or porticoes, and Gymnasium, and 
also to have embellished the Academy, the Agora, and 
other parts of the city at his own expense. (Plut., Vit. 
Cimon.) Pericles completed the fortifications which 
had been left in an unfinished state by Themistocles 
and Cimon ; he likewise built several edifices destroy- 
ed by the Persians, and to him his country was in- 
debted for the temple of Eleusis, the Parthenon, and 
the Propylea, the most magnificent buildings, not of 
Attica only, but of the world. It was in the time of 
Pericles that Athens attained the summit of its beauty 
-and prosperity, both with respect to the power of the 
republic and the extent and magnificence of the archi- 
tectural decorations with which the capital was adorn- 
ed. At this period, the whole of Athens, with its three 
ports of Pireus, Munychia, and Phalerus, connected 
by means of the celebrated long walls, formed one great 
city, enclosed within a vast peribolus of massive forti- 
fications. The whole of this circumference, as we col- 
lect from Thucydides, was not less than 124 stadia. 
Of these, forty-three must be allotted to the circuit of 
the city itself; the long walls, taken together, supply 
twenty-five, and the remaining fifty-six are furnished 
by the peribolus of the three harbours. Xenophon re- 
ports that Athens contained more than 10,000 houses, 
which, at the rate of twelve persons to a house, would 
give 120,000 for the population of the city, (Xen., 
_ Mem., 3, 6, 14.—Id., Gicon., 8, 22.—Compare Clin- 
ton’s Fasti Hellenici, Append., p. 395.)—From the 
researches of Col. Leake and Mr. Hawkins, it appears 
that the former city considerably exceeded in extent 
the modern Athens ; and though little now remains of 
the ancient works to afford certain evidence of their 
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circumference, it is evident, from the measurement fur- 
nished by Thucydides, that they must have extended 
considerably beyond the present line of wall, especially 
towards the north. Col. Leake is of opinion, that on 
this side the extremity of the city reached to the foot 
of Mount Anchesmus, and that to the westward its 
walls followed the same brook which terminates in the 
marshy ground of the Academy, until they, met the 
point where some of the ancient foundations are still 
to be seen near the gate Dipylum; while to the east- 
ward they approached close to the Ilissus, a little be- 
low the present church of the Mologitades, or confes- 
sors. ‘The same antiquary estimates the space com- 
prehended within the walls of Athens, the longomural 
enclosure and the peribolus of the ports, to be more 
than sixteen English miles, without reckoning the sin- 
uosities of the coast and the ramparts; but if these 
are taken into account, it could not have been less 
than nineteen miles. (Topography of Athens, p. 
362, seqgg.) We know from ancient writers that the 
extent of Athens was nearly equal to that of Rome 
within the walls of Servius. (Dion. Hal., 4, p. 670.) 
Plutarch (Vit. Nic.) compares it also with that of Syra- 
cuse, which Strabo estimates at 180 stadia, or up- 
ward of twenty-two miles. The number of gates be- 
longing to ancient Athens is uncertain; but the ex- 
istence of nine has been ascertained by classical wri- 
ters. The names of these are Dipylum (also called 
Thriasiez, Sacre, and perhaps Ceramice), Diomeie, 
Diocharis, Melitides, Piraice, Acharnice, Itonie, Hip- 
pades, Herie. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 312, 
seqqg.) The early history of Athens and its kings is 
blended with more or less of fable. A brief sketch of 
the affairs of Attica, from the first glimpses of tradition 
down to the period when Greece fell beneath the 
Roman arms, will be found under the article Cecrops. 
The Athenians have been admired in all ages for their 
love of liberty, and for the great men that were born 
among them; but favour there was attended with dan- 
ger; and there are very few instances in the history 
of Athens that can prove that the jealousy and fickle- 
ness of the people did not persecute the man who 
had fought their battles and exposed his life in the de- 
fence of his country. Perhaps not one single city in 
the world can boast, in the same space of time, of 
so large a number of illustrious citizens, as regarded 
either warlike operations or the walks of civil life.— 
The Athenians claimed to be of indigenous origin, or, 
in other words, sprung from the earth itself. Hence 
they called themselves adtéyGovec (Autochthones), 
i. e., Aborigines; and, as a proof of their indigenous 
origin, the early Athenians are said by Thucydides 
(1, 6) to have worn in the hair of the head golden 
ornaments, formed like cicade, a species of insect be- 
lieved to spring from the earth. The custom only 
went entirely out of use a short time previous to the 
age of the historian. The Romans, in the more pol- 
ished ages of their republic, sent their youths to finish 
their education at Athens, and respected the learning, 
while they despised the military character, of the inhab- 
itants.—Modern Athens, in Livadia, a few years ago 
contained 1300 houses and 12,000 inhabitants, 2000 
of whom were Turks. The Greeks here experienced 
from the Turks a milder government than elsewhere. 
They also retained some remains of their ancient cus- 
toms, and annually chose four archons. The Greek 
archbishop residing here had a considerable income. 
In 1822, the Acropolis, after a long siege, fell into the 
hands of the free Greeks. In 1825, a Greek school, 
under the care of the patriot professor, George Gen- 
nadios, was in a flourishing condition. The most 
thorough investigation of the places among the ruins 
of Athens worthy of attention, is contained in Leake’s 
Topography of Athens (London, 1821, with an atlas 
in folio). The splendid work of Stwart and Revett 
(Antiquities of Athens) must also be a” Leake 
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makes it appear probable, that, in the time of Pausa- 
nias, many monuments were extant which belonged 
to the period before the Persian war ; because so tran- 
sitory a possession as Xerxes had of the city scarcely 
gave him time to finish the destruction of the walls 
and principal public edifices. In the restoration of the 
city to its former state, Themistocles looked more to 
the useful, Cimon to magnificence and splendour ; 
and Pericles far surpassed them both in his buildings. 
The great supply of money which he had from the 
tribute of the other states belonged to no succeeding 
ruler. Athens, at length, saw much of her ancient 
splendour restored ; but, unluckily, Attica was not an 
island; and, after the sources of power, which be- 
longed to the fruitful and extensive country of Mace- 
donia, were developed by an able and enlightened 
prince, the opposing interests of many free states 
could not long withstand the disciplined army of a 
warlike people, led by an active, able, and ambitious 
monarch. When Sylla destroyed the works of the 
Pireus, the power of Athens by sea was at an end, 
and with that fell the whole city. Flattered by the 
triumvirate, favoured by Hadrian’s love of the arts, 
Athens was at no time so splendid as under the Anto- 
nines, when the magnificent works of from eight to 
ten centuries stood in view, and the edifices of Peri- 
cles were in equal preservation with the new build- 
ings. Plutarch himself wonders how the structures 
of Ictinus, of Menesicles and Phidias, which were 
built with such surprising rapidity, could retain such a 
perpetual freshness. The most correct criticism on 
the accounts of Greece by Pausanias and Strabo is 
in Leake. Probably Pausanias saw Greece yet un- 
plundered. ‘The Romans, from a reverence towards 
a religion approaching so nearly to their own, and 
wishing to conciliate a people more cultivated than 
themselves, were ashamed to rob temples where the 
master-pieces of art were kept as sacred, and were sat- 
isfied with a tribute in money, although in Sicily they 
did not abstain from the plunder of the temples, on 
account of the prevalence of the Carthaginian and 
Pheenician influence in the island. Pictures, even in 
the time of Pausanias, may have been left in their 
places. The wholesale robberies of collectors; the 
removal of great quantities of the works of art to Con- 
stantinople, when the creation of new specimens was 
no longer possible; Christian zeal, and the attacks of 
barbarians, destroyed, after a time, in Athens, what 
the emperors had spared. We have reason to think, 
that the colossal statue of Minerva Promachos was 
standing in the time of Alaric. About 420 A.D. pa- 
ganism was totally annihilated at Athens; and, when 
Justinian closed even the schools of the philosophers, 
the recollections of the mythology were lost. The 
Parthenon was turned into a church of the Virgin 
Mary, and St. George stepped into the place of The- 
seus. The manufacture of silk, which had hitherto 
remained, was destroyed by the transportation of a 
colony of weavers, by Roger of Sicily; and in 1456 
the place fell into the hands of Omar. To complete 
its degradation, the city of Minerva obtained the privi- 
lege (an enviable one in the Hast) of being governed 
by a black eunuch as an appendage to the harem. 
The Parthenon became a mosque, and, at the west 
end of the Acropolis, those alterations were com- 
menced which the new discovery of artillery then 
made necessary. In 1687, at the siege of Athens by 
the Venetians under Morosini, it appears that the tem- 
le of Victory was destroyed, the beautiful remains of 
which are to be seen inthe British Museum. On the 
28th September of this year, a bomb fired the powder- 
magazine kept by the Turks in the Parthenon, and, 
with this building, destroyed the ever-memorable re- 
mains of the genius of Phidias. Probably the Vene- 
tians knew not what they destroyed; they could not 
have me 3 that their artillery should accomplish 
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such devastation, ‘The city was surrendered to them 
September 29th, They wished to send the chariot of 
Victory, which stood on the west pediment of the 
Parthenon, to Venice, as a trophy of their conquest ; 
but, in removing it, it fell and was dashed to pieces. 
In April, 1688, Athens was again surrendered to the 
Turks, in spite of the remonstrances of the inhabitants, 
who, with good reason, feared the revenge of their 
returning masters. Learned travellers have, since that 
time, often visted Athens; and we may thank their 
relations and drawings for the knowledge which we 
have of the monuments of the place. How little the 
Greeks of modern times have understood the impor- 
tance of these buildings, is proved by Crusius’s T’urko- 
Grecia. From them originated the names Temple of 
the unknown God, Lantern of Demosthenes, &c. It 
is doing injustice to the Turks to attribute to them 
exclusively the crime of destroying these remains of 
antiquity. From these ruins the Greeks have sup- 
plied themselves with all their materials for buildings 
for hundreds of years. Theruins in the neighbour- 
hood of inhabited places and in the seaport towns 
are particularly exposed, because ease of transportation 
is added to the daily want of materials. In the mean 
time, the most accessible part of Athens has rich 
treasures to reward well-directed searches ; and each 
fragment which comes to light in Athens proves the 
all-pervading art and taste of the ancient race. It is 
fortunate that many of the remains of Grecian art have 
been covered by barbarous structures until a brighter 
day should dawn on Greece. (Encyclop. Americ., 
vol. 1, p. 445, seqgg.) For an accurate and interest- 
ing account of the various works that have been pub- 
lished in modern times, illustrative of the remains of 
Grecian art, as well as of the numerous travellers that 
have visited these classic regions, consult Kruse’s Hel- 
las, vol. 1, p. 65-156. In this work also will be found 
an account of Lord Elgin’s operations. For remarks 
on the coinage and commerce of Athens, wid. Mina and 
Pireus, and for some account of its public structures, 
consult the separate articles throughout the volume, 
such as Parthenon, Erechtheum, &c.—II. A town of 
Eubcea, in the northwestern corner of the island, and 
near the promontory of Ceneum. It was founded, 
according to Strabo, by an Athenian colony, but, ac- 
cording to Ephorus, by Dias, a son of Abas. (Steph. 
Byz., s. v. "AOjvat.—Eustath., ad Il., 2, 537.) The 
modern name is Port Calos.—III. An ancient city, 
which, according to tradition, stood at an early period, 
along with another named Eleusis, near the spot 
where the town of Cop was erected at a later day. 
Athenz was situate on the river Triton, which, if it is 
the torrent noticed by Pausanias, was near Alalco- 
mene. (Strab., 407.—Pausan., 9, 24.) Stephanus 
of Byzantium reports that, when Crates drained the 
waters which had overspread the plains, the ruins of 
Athene became visible (s. v. ’A@jvat). Some wri- 
ters asserted, that it occupied the site of the ancient 
Orchomenus. (Strab., 1. c.—Steph. Byz., l. c.) The 
existence of such a city, at so remote a date, might 
form the basis of no uninteresting theory respecting 
the early migrations of the people of Attica from the 
north. (Compare Miller, Orchomenus, p. 58.) 

ATHENA, festivals celebrated at Athens in hon- 
our of Minerva. One of them was called Panathenea, 
and the other Chalcea ; for an account of which, see 
those words. 

Arnenzoum, a building at Athens, sacred to Miner- 
ya, whence its name (’A@yvaiov, from ’AOjvn). Here 
poets, philosophers, and literary men in general were 
accustomed to assemble and recite their compositions, 
or engage in the discussion of literary subjects, as the 
Roman poets and others were wont to do in the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Rome. ‘The Emperor Hadrian built 
an Atheneum at Rome in imitation of that at Athens. 
The ancient Athenza were generally in the form of 
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amphitheatres. (Lamprid., in Alex. Sev.;.c. 35.— 
Aurel. Vict., de Ces., 6. 14.—Forcellini, Lex. Tot. 
Lat., s. v.) : EN ahs 
ArHen mus, I. a native of Naucratis in Egypt, and 
the author of a very interesting compilation, entitled 
Deipnosophiste (Aerrvocogiotat, “the learned men 
at supper”), from which the moderns have derived a 
large portion of their knowledge respecting the private 
life of the ancient Greeks. He declares himself to 
have been a little later than the poet Oppian ; and, as 
that writer dedicates his Halieutics to the Emperor 
Caracalla, the age of Atheneus may be fixed at the 
beginning of the third century of the Christian era. 
The professed object of Athenzus was to detail to his 
contemporaries the convivial antiquities of their an- 
cestors, and he has chosen to convey his information 
in the form of a dialogue as the most convenient and 
amusing. ‘The plan of the work is as follows: A con- 
siderable number of learned men, among whom we find 
the celebrated Galen, assemble at the table of La- 
rensius, a liberal and wealthy Roman, where they be- 
stow as large a portion of erudition on every part of 
their entertainment as the memory or commonplace- 
book of the author could supply. So much of the 
business of human life is connected, mediately or im- 
mediately, with eating and drinking, that it does not 
require any great share of ingenuity to introduce into 
a work of so miscellaneous a nature much useful and 
curious information, which, at first sight, does not ap- 
pear to be very closely connected with the science 
of cookery. ‘‘ Accordingly,” says the author of the 
Epitome, “ we find disquisitions on fish of every sort, 
together with potherbs and poultry; not to mention 
historians, poets, and philosophers ; likewise a great 
variety of musical instruments, witty sayings, and 
drinking vessels ; royal magnificence, ships of prodi- 
gious magnitude, and many other articles too tedious 
to mention.” Although this kind of conversation 
bears no very strong resemblance to the dying specu- 
lations of Socrates on the immortality of the soul, our 
author has selected the Phedo of Plato for his proto- 
type, and has borrowed the beginning of that dialogue, 
with no alteration, except the substitution of the 
names of Timocrates and Atheneus for those of Ech- 
ecrates and Phedo. A strong objection to the dra- 
matic form which the work assumes, arises from the 
impossibility of collecting the productions of all the 
different seasons at one banquet. The author seems 
to suppose, that an astonished fishmonger might. ex- 
claim, in the words of Theocritus, ’AAAd ra pév Sép- 
€0¢, Ta dé yiyverat ev yeysdve. ‘The loss of the two 
first books renders us unable to judge how far he was 
able to palliate this palpable absurdity. The most 
valuable part of the work is the large quantity of quo- 
tations which it presents from authors whose writings 
no longer exist. The Athenian comic poets af- 
forded an ample store of materials, and Athenzus 
seems to have been by no means sparing in the use 
of them. Many of the extracts from their works, 
which he has inserted in his own, are highly inter- 
esting ; and the mass is so considerable, as far to 
exceed in bulk all that can be collected from every 
other Greek or Latin writer. The number of theatri- 
cal pieces which he appears to have consulted, was 
probably not less than two thousand. The middle 
comedy furnished him with eight hundred.—The com- 
pilation of Athenezus immediately became the prey of 
other compilers less diligent than himself. AZlian, who 
was nearly his contemporary, has made use very lib- 
erally of the Deipnosophists in his Various History. In 
a later age we find our author again pillaged by Ma- 
crobius, who seems to have taken from him not only 
many of the materials, but even the form and idea, 
of his Saturnalia. 
modern, there is none who is so highly indebted to 
Atheneus as the industrious Eustathius. Although 
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the Archbishop of Thessalonica appears never to have 
seen the entire work, but to have made use of the Epit- 
ome, the stores of his erudition would be miserably 
reduced if he were compelled to make restitution of 
the property of our author which he has converted to 
his own benefit.— By the same fortunate accident 
which has preserved a few of the writings of the an- 
cients, a single copy of Atheneus appears to have es- 
caped from the ravages of time, ignorance, and fanat- 
icism. ‘That MS. stillexists. After the death of Car- 
dinal Bessarion, who probably brought it from Greece, 
it passed into the library of St. Mark at Venice. In 
this sepulchre of books it would certainly have contin- 
ued for many ages, unknown to the learned, if the 
French successes had not caused it to be included in 
the valuable spoils of Italy, which, until lately, enriched 
the national collection of Paris. Many transcripts of 
this manuscript exist in different parts of Europe, 
which were probably made while it was in the posses- 
sion of Cardinal Bessarion. All-of them betray their 
origin, as, besides their coincidence in orthographical 
errors, the same parts are wanting in all of them. The 
two first books, the beginning of the third, a few leaves 
in the eleventh, and part of two leaves in the fifteenth, 
are wanting in the Venetian manuscript, and the defi- 
ciency appears evidently to have proceeded from acci- 
dent. The same lacune occur in every other manu- 
script, but are exhibited in a manner which shows the 
cause to have existed in the copy frem which they 
were transcribed. Fortunately for Atheneus, the in- 
tegrity of his work is in some measure preserved by 
an epitome of the whole, which has been transmitted 
to us without defalcation. This abridgment, if it may 
be called so, is nearly as bulky as the original work. 
The age of it is uncertain. It is executed in a careless 
manner; and the copy which the writer had before his 
eyes appears to have suffered so much from time or 
accident, that he frequently breaks off in the middle of 
an extract, and declares his inability to decipher the 
remainder. From these sources our editions are de- 
rived ; and it will easily be seen that, where the ori- 
ginal copies are so few and so faulty, conjectural 
emendation will find ample scope to display its powers. 
—The best editions of Athenzus are those of Casau- 
bon, Schweighaeuser, and Dindorff. Of the edition of 
Casaubon there are three different impressions, in the 
years 1597, 1612, and 1664, which do not differ con- 
siderably from each other. ‘To these editions is an- 
nexed the Latin translation of James Dalechamp of 
Caen, which was first printed by itself im 1583. The 
Greek text is much more perfect and accurate than 
in the preceding editions ; as in the long interval which 
had elapsed between the edition published at Basle 
and the first of Casaubon’s, many new transcripts 
had been discovered, and much labour had been be- 
stowed on Athenzus by some of the most celebrated 
scholars of that age. ‘The most valuable part of the 
edition of Casaubon is his celebrated commentary, 
which constitutes a folio of no inconsiderable magni- 
tude. The edition of Atheneus by Schweighaeuser 
was published at Strasburg (Argenéorati) in 1801- 
1807, and consists of 14 vols. 8vo. The text occupies 
5 vols., and the remaining nine contain the comment- 
aries and indexes. This commentary is made up of a 
large portion of the notes of Casaubon, together with 
others by Schweighaeuser himself. The greatest 
advantage which this editor enjoyed was the collation 
of the Venetian manuscript. ‘This was pilots 
his son. The least commendable part of the work is 
the critical observations, in which Schweighaeuser’s 
little acquaintance with Greek metre exposes him to 
many mistakes. The edition, however, is extremely 
valuable. Dindorff’s edition is in 5 vols. 8vo, Leps., 
1827. (Elmsley, in Edinburgh Review, vol. 3, B, 
181, ségg.)—II. A contemporary of Archimede 
His native country is not known. He ve we a trea- 
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tise on Machines of War (rept Mnyavnudtwr), ad- 
dressed to Marcellus. ‘This Marcellus is generally 
supposed to be the same with the conqueror of Syra- 
cuse. Schweighaeuser, however, is of a different opin- 
ion (ad Athen., vol. 1, p. 637). His work is con- 
tained in the collection of Thevenot. (Scholl, Hist. 
Int. Gr., vol. 3, p. 367.)—III. A celebrated physician, 
born at Attalia in Pamphylia, and who flourished at 
Rome 50 A.D. He separated the Materia Medica 
from Therapeutics. He treated also,with great care,of 
Dietetics. Of his numerous writings only a few chap- 
ters remain in the collection of Oribasus. (Scholl, 
Mist. Lit. Gr.,.vol. 5, p. 343.) 

ATHENAGORAS, a Platonising father of the church, 
the author of an ‘‘ Apology for Christians,” and of a 
treatise ‘On the Resurrection of the Body.” It appears 
from his writings that he was a native of Athens, and 
that he passed his youth among the philosophers of his 
time. He flourished towards the close of the second 
century. After he became a convert to Christianity, 
he still retained the name and habit of a philosopher, 
probably in expectation of gaining greater credit to the 
Christian doctrine among the unconverted heathen. 
In his Apology he judiciously explains the notions of 
the Stoics and Peripatetics concerning God and divine 
things, and exposes with great accuracy and strength 
of reasoning their respective errors. He frequently 
supports his arguments by the authority of Plato, and 
discovers much partiality for his system. In what he 
advances concerning God, and the Logos or Divine 
Reason, he evidently mixes the dogmas of paganism 
with the doctrines of Christianity. His two works are 
contained in the editions of the Greek fathers by 
Oberthiir ( Wiirceb., 1777, vol. 3) and Gallaud (vol. 
2, p. 3). There are also separate editions of each, 
and Latin, French, Italian, and English translations, 
to say nothing of numerous works illustrating his wri- 
tings. (Consult Hoffmann, Lex. Bibl., vol. 1, p. 427, 
seqq.)—The romance of Theagenes and Charis is er- 
roneously ascribed to him. ‘This romance was the 
production of a Frenchman named Martin Fumée. It 
was published in 1599 and 1612, in French, and pur- 
ported to be a translation from a Greek manuscript 
brought from the East. No such manuscript ever ex- 
isted. (Fabric., Bibl. Gr., vol. 6, p. 800, seqq.) 

Aruenion, I. a peripatetic philosopher, 108 B.C. 
—II. A painter, born at Maronea, and who flourished 
about 300 B.C. Pliny enumerates several of his pro- 
ductions, and adds, that, had he not died young, he 
would have stood at the head of his profession (35, 11). 

ArHENopORUS, I. a philosopher, born at Cana, near 
Tarsus in Cilicia. He lived at Rome, in the reign of 
Augustus, and, on account of his learning, wisdom, 


and moderation, was highly esteemed by that emperor. 


His opinion and advice had great weight with the mon- 
arch, and are said to have led him into a milder plan 
of government than he had at first adopted. Athenodo- 
rus obtained, for the inhabitants of Tarsus, relief from 
a part of the burden of taxes which had been imposed 
upon them, and was on this account honoured with an 
annual festival. He was intrusted by Augustus with 
the education of the young prince Claudius ; and, that 
he might the more successfully execute his charge, his 
illustrious pupil became for a while a resident at his 
house. This philosopher retired in his old age to Tar- 
sus, where he died in his 82d year. (abric., Bibl. 
p- 391.— Zosim., 1, 6.— Suet., Vit. 
Claud., c. 4.—Enfield’s Hist. Philos., vol. 2, p. 109.) 
—II. A stoic philosopher, a native of Pergamus ac- 
cording to some, but, more correctly, of Tarsus. He 
was surnamed Cordylion (KopdvAiwy), and was inti- 
mate with Cato the younger (Uticensis). Cato made 
a voyage to Pergamus expressly to see him, and 
brought him back with him to Rome. He died at 
Cato’s house. (Strabo, 673.)—III. An Arcadian 


statuary, a Pliny (34, 8) as one of the 
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pupils of Polycletus, and as having made, with great 
success, the statues of some distinguished females. 
(Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.)—IV. A_ sculptor, who, 
in connexion with Agesander and Polydorus, made 
the celebrated Laocoon group.” (Szlig, Dict. Art., 
8. 0.) * 

Atvuersat. Vid. Adherbal. | 

Artuésts, a river of Venetia, in Gallia Cisalpina, ri- 
sing in the mountains of the Tyrol (Rhetian Alps), 
and, after a course of nearly two hundred miles, dis- 
charging its waters into the Adriatic. It is now the 
Adige, and, next to the Po, must be looked upon as 
the most considerable stream of Italy. (Virg., Ain., 
9, 679, seqq.) 

ATHOS, a mountain in the district Chalcidice of 
Macedonia. It is situate on a peninsula between the 
Sinus Strymonicus, or Gulf of Contessa, and the Sinus 
Singiticus, or Gulf of Monte Santo. It is so high 
that, according to Plutarch and Pliny, it projected its 
shadow at the summer solstice on the market-place of 
Myrina, the capital city of the island of Lemnos, 
though at the distance of 87 miles. On this account 
a brazen cow was erected at the termination of the 
shadow, with this inscription, 


*Aduc kadirter rAevpa Anpviac Bodc. 


Strabo reports that the inhabitants of the mountain 
saw the sun rise three hours before those who lived on 
the shore at its base. (Epit., 7, p. 331.) Pliny, 
however, greatly exaggerates, when he affirms that 
Athos extends into the sea for seventy-five miles, and 
that its base occupies a circumference of one hundred 
and fifty miles (4,10). Strabo says the circumnavigation 
of the whole peninsula was four hundred stadia, or fifty 
miles. (Epit., 7, p. 331.) When Xerxes invaded 
Greece, he cut a canal through the peninsula of Athos, 
in order to avoid the danger of doubling the promon- 
tory, the fleet of Mardonius having previously sustained 
a severe loss in passing around it. This canal was 
made in the vicinity of the cities Acanthus and Sana. 
(Vid. Acanthus.)}—The architect Dinocrates offered 
unto Alexander the Great to cut Mount Athos into a 
statue of the king, holding in its left hand a city, and 
in its right a basin to receive all the waters that flowed 
from the mountain. The monarch, however, declined 
the offer, on the ground of their being no fields around 
to furnish supplies, which would have to come entirely 
by sea. (Vitruv., Pref., lib. 2.) 

Arta Lex, a law enacted A.U.C. 690, by T. Atius 
Labienus, a tribune of the commons. It repealed the 
Cornelian law, and restored the Domitian, which gave 
the election of priests to the people, not to the colleges. 
(Dio Cass., 37, 37.) 

Aritia LEX, I. gave the pretor and a majority of 
the tribunes power of appointing guardians to orphans 
and women. It was enacted A.U.C. 443.—II. An- 
other, which ordained that sixteen military tribunes 
should be created by the people for four legions ; that 
is, two thirds of the whole number. (Adams, Rom. 
Ant., s. v.) 

Aina, I. one of the most ancient cities of the Vol- 
sci. It was situate to the southeast of Arpinum, and 
near the source of the river Melfa. If we are to credit 
Virgil (4in., 7, 629), it was a considerable town as 
early as the Trojan war. We learn from Cicero (pro 
Planc.), that Atina was in his time a prefectura, and 
one of the most populous and distinguished in Italy. 
Frontinus says it was colonized during the reign of 
Nero. The modern name is Atino.—II. A town of 
Lucania, not far from the Tanager. Several inscrip- 
tions and many remains of walls and buildings, prove 
that it was no inconsiderable place. (Romanelli, vol. 
1, p. 488.) The modern name is Atena. (Cramer's 
Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 378.) ; 

ATINIA LEX, was enacted by the tribune Atinius, 
A.U.C, 623. It gave a tribune of theipéreie the priv- 
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ileges of a senator, and the right of sitting in the sen- 
ate. (Aul. Gel., 14, 8.) 

Attanres, a people of Africa, the more correct 
name of whom was Atarantes. (V2d. Atarantes.) 

ATLANTIApDEs, a patronymic of Mercury, as grand- 
son of Atlas. (Ovid, Met., 1, 639.) 

ATLANTIDES, a name given to the daughters of At- 
las. They were divided into the Hyades and Plei- 
ades. (Vid. Atlas, Hyades, and Pleiades.) 

ATLANTIS, a celebrated island, supposed to have 
existed at a very early period in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and to have been eventually sunk beneath its waves. 
Plato is the first that gives an account of it, and he 
obtained his information from the priests of Egypt. 
(Plat., Timeus, p. 24, seqq., ed. Bip., vol. 9, p. 296, 
seqq.—Id., Critias, p. 108, seqq., ed. Bip,, vol. 10, p. 
39, 43.) The statement which he furnishes is as fol- 
lows: In the Atlantic Ocean, over against the Pillars 
of Hercules, lay an island larger than Asia and Africa 
taken together, and in its vicinity were other islands, 
from which there was a passage to a large continent 
lying beyond. The Mediterranean, compared with the 
ocean in which these lands were situated, resembled 
a mere harbour with a narrow entrance. Nine thou- 
sand years before the time of Plato, this island of At- 
lantis was both thickly settled and very powerful. Its 
sway extended over Africa as far as Egypt, and over 
Europe as far as the Tyrrhenian Sea. The farther 
progress of its conquests, however, was checked by 
the Athenians, who, partly with the other Greeks, 
partly by themselves, succeeded in defeating these 
powerful invaders, the natives of Atlantis. After this 
a violent earthquake, which lasted for the space of a 
day and night, and was accompanied with inundations 
of the sea, caused the islands to sink, and, for a long 
period subsequent to this, the sea in this quarter was 
impassable, by reason of the slime and shoals.—Thus 
much for the narrative of Plato. A dispute arose 
among the ancient philosophers and naturalists, wheth- 
er this statement was based upon reality, or was a 
mere creation of fancy. Posidonius thought it wor- 
thy of belief. (Strabo, 102.—Epit., 1, p. 11, ed. 
Huds.) Pliny remains undecided (2, 92. — Com- 
pare Amman. Marcell., 17, 7.—Tertull., de Pallio, 
ed. Op., Antverp, 1584, p. 6.—Id., Apolog., adv. 
gentes, p. 82, c. 40.—Philo, quod mund. sit. incor- 
rupt., p. 963). From other writers we have short no- 
tices, which merely show how many various interpre- 
tations were given to the passage in Plato. (Proclus, 
ad Plat., Tim., p. 24.) A certain Marcellus related 
a similar tradition with that of Plato (év toi¢ AiOcome- 
Koi¢ ap. Procl., lib. 1, p. 155). According to this 
writer there were seven islands in the Atlantic Ocean 
sacred to Proserpina; of these, three were of a very 
large size, and the inhabitants had a tradition among 
them that these were originally one large island, which 
had ruled over all the rest.—Nor have modern theo- 
rists been inactive on this captivating subject. Rud- 
beck, with great learning, labours to prove that the 
Atlantis of the ancients was Sweden, and that the Ro- 
mans, Greeks, English, Danes, and Germans origina- 
ted from Sweden. His work, entitled Atlantica (At- 
land eller Manheim), is in Latin and Swedish, and is 
a typographic rarity. The first edition appeared in 
1675-79, at Upsal. Several editions of it followed. 
The last Latin edition is of 1699, and bears a high 
price. Written copies of it are in several European 
libraries. —Bailly, well known by his history of As- 
tronomy, places Atlantis and the cradle of the human 
race in the farthest regions of the north, and seeks to 
connect the Atlantides with the far-famed Hyperbo- 
reans, (Lettres sur lAtlantide de Platon, &c., p. 
384, seyg.—Compare Lettres sur ? Origine des Sci- 
ences, by the same.)—Carli and others find Amer- 
ica in the Atlantis of Plato, and adduce many argu- 


ments in support of their assertion. (Carli, Lettres 
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Américaines, French transl., vol. 2, p. 180, seqq.) 
The advocates of this theory might easily connect with 
the legend of the lost Atlantis the remains of a very re- 
mote civilization that are found at the present day in 
Spanish America. We have there the ruins of cities, 
the style of whose architecture carries us back to Pe- 
lasgic times, and the religious symbols and ornaments 
connected with which remind us strongly of the phal- 
lic mysteries of antiquity. Even the lotus flower, the 
sacred emblem of India, may be seen in the sculp- 
tures. (Compare the plates given by Del Rio, De- 
scription of the Ruins of an Ancient City discovered 
near Palenque, in Guatemala, &c., Lond., 1822, 4to.) 
These curious remains of former days are long ante- 
rior to Mexican times, nor have they anything what- 
ever to do with Phenician settlements, such settle- 
ments on the shores of America being purely imaginary. 
In connexion with the view just taken, we may point 
to the peculiar conformation of our continent, along 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, where everything in- 
dicates the sinking, at a remote period, of a large 
tract of land, the place of which is now occupied by 
the waters of the gulf; a sinking occasioned, in all 
probability, by the sudden rush of a large body of 
water down the present valley of the Mississippi. 
The mountain tops of this sunken land still appear to 
view as the islands of the West Indian group: and 
thus the large continent lying beyond Atlantis and 
the adjacent islands, and to which Plato refers, may 
have been none other than that of America.—We 
proceed a step farther. Admitting that Atlantis was 
situate in the ocean which at present bears its name, 
it would require no great stretch of fancy to suppose 
that the Canaries, Madeira Isles, and Azores once 
formed portions of it, and that it even extended as far 
as Newfoundland. The Cape de Verd Islands, though 
so much to the south, may also be included. It is cu- 


rious to observe what quantities of seaweed (fucus. 


natans) are found floating on the surface of the sea, 
not only near the Cape de Verd Islands, but also more 
to the northeast, almost under the meridian of the isles 
Cuervo and Flores, among the Azores, between the 
parallels of 23° and 35° north latitude. (Humboldt, 
Tableaux de la Nature, vol. 1, p. 99, French transl.) 
The ancients were acquainted with these collections 
of seaweed, resembling. somewhat a vast inundated 
meadow. ‘* Some Pheenician vessels,’ observes Aris- 
totle, “‘impelled by the east winds, reached, after a 
navigation of thirty days, a part of the sea where the 
surface of the water was covered with rushes and sea- 
weed (Sptor kai pvxoc).” The passage occurs in the 
treatise de Mirabilibus, p. 1157, ed. Duval. Many 
ascribed this abundance of seaweed to some cause 
connected with the submerged Atlantis. (Compare 
Trving’s Columbus, vol. 1, p. 133.) The quantities 
of seaweed in the neighbourhood of the Cape de Verd 
Islands are also alluded to by Scylax (ed. Gronov., p. 
126), if we suppose the conjecture of Ideler to be cor- 
rect, that the Cerne of Scylax is the modern Arguin. 
(Humboldt, Tableaux, &c., vol. 1, p. 101.) The ex- 
istence of a large island, at a remote period, where 
the waves of the Atlantic now roll, has been regarded 
by modern science as visionary in the extreme. But 
even science herself can be made to contribute data to- 
wards this captivating theory. Immediately below the 
chalk and green sand of England, a fluviatile formation, 
called the wealden, occurs, which has been ascertain- 
ed to extend from west to east about 200 English 
miles, and from northwest to southeast about 220 
miles, ‘he depth or total thickness of the beds, where 
greatest, being about 2000 feet. (Fitton’s Geology of 
Hastings, p. 58.) These phenomena clearly indicate, 
that there was a constant supply in that region, for a 
long period, of a considerable body of fresh water, 
such as might be supposed to have drained a conti- 
nent or a large island, containing within iva lofty chain 
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of mountains. (Lyell’s Geology, vol. 4, p. 308, Lond. 
ed.) If Geology can furnish us with such facts as 
these, it may surely be pardonable in us to linger 
with something of fond belief around the legend of 
Atlantis; a legend that could hardly be the mere off- 
spring of a poetic imagination, but must have had some 
foundation in truth. Nor will it appear surprising if 
some of the learned, in the ardour of theorizing, have 
actually constructed maps of the position of this isl- 
and. Among the number of these we may mention 
De Lisle and Dureau de la Malle, but more particu- 
larly Bory de St. Vincent, in his Essai sur les Isles 
Fort, et antique Atlantide (Paris, an xi., 4to). Carli 
also, in the second volume of his work, already refer- 
red to, gives maps representing what he terms flats and 
shallows (seches et bas fonds) between America and 
Africa, in the vicinity of the equator, and also in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape de Verd Islands. (Com- 
pare his remarks on this subject, vol. 2, p. 225, seq.) 
—It has been thought by some, but very erroneously, 
that the account given in Diodorus Siculus may have 
reference to some island, now submerged, of the lost 
Atlantic group. This writer speaks of an island sit- 
uate at a distance in the Atlantic Ocean, and remark- 
able for its beauty, to which the Carthaginians had re- 
solved to transfer the seat of their republic in case of 
any irreparable disaster at home. Aristotle had already, 
before Diodorus, made mention of a similar island, the 
charms of which had attracted many of the Carthaginians 
to it, until the senate at home forbade any person from 
going to it under pain of death. (Arist., de Mirab.,c. 85, 
ed. Beckman.) The reference here, however, is prob- 
ably to one of the Canaries.—Before quitting this 
subject, it may not be amiss to give the description of 
Atlantis, as handed down to us by the ancient writers. 
Though a mere picture of the imagination, it will 
nevertheless serve to show the opinion entertained on 
this subject by the poetic minds of antiquity. Ac- 
cording to this account, the isle of Atlantis was one 
of the finest and most productive countries in the uni- 
verse. It produced abundance of wine, grain, and the 
most exquisite fruits. Here were seen wide-spread 
forests, extensive pasture-grounds, mines of various 
metals, hot and mineral springs ; in a word, whatever 
could contribute to the necessities or comforts of life. 
Here commerce flourished under a most excellent sys- 
tem of government. The island, divided into ten 
kingdoms, was governed by as many kings, all de- 
scendants of Neptune, and who lived in perfect har- 
mony with each other, though severally independent. 
Atlantis had numerous and splendid cities, together 
with a large number of rich and populous villages. Its 
harbours beheld the produce of almost every country 
wafted to them: and they were strengthened with for- 
tifications, and supplied with arsenals containing every- 
thing calculated for the construction and equipment of 
navies. Neptune was not only the progenitor and le- 
gislator, but also the principal divinity of the people of 
Atlantis. He hada temple in this island, a stadium 
in length, and ornamented with gold, silver, orichal- 
chum, and ivory. Among various statues with which 
it was adorned, was seen that of the god himself, which 
was of gold, and so high that it touched the ceiling. 
He was represented as standing in a chariot, and hold- 
ing the reins of his winged steed. Such were some 
of the bright visions of former days respecting the lost 
island of Atlantis. (Plato, Critias, p. 114, segq.— 
ed. Bip., vol. 10, p. 51, seqq.) 

Artas, I. son of the Titan Iapetus and Clymene 
one of the Oceanides. He was the brother of Mene- 
tius, Prometheus, and Epimetheus. ‘The name Atlas 
signifies ‘‘ the Endurer” (from a, intensive, and TAdw, 
to endure), an epithet that will presently be explained. 
Homer calls him the wise or deep-thinking (A06- 
‘dpwr),“who knows all the depths of the sea, and keeps 
the long aia hold heaven and earth asunder.” 
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(Od.,1, 52.) Inthe Theogony of Hesiod (517, seqq.) 
he is said to support the heaven on his head and hands 
in the extreme West, a task assigned him by Jupiter, 
in punishment, the later writers say, for his share in 
the Titan war. (Hygin., fab., 150.) Atlas was the 
father of the fair nymph Calypso, who so long detain- 
ed Ulysses in her island in the distant West. Pleione, 
an ocean-nymph, bore him seven daughters named 
Pleiades. (Hes., Op. et D., 383.—Schol. ad Il., 18, 
486.) He was also said to be the father of the Hy- 
ades. (Timeus, ap. Schol. ad Il., 1. c.\—It is hardly 
necessary to state, that the Atlas of Homer and Hesiod 
is not the personification of a mountain. In process 
of time, however, when the meaning of the earlier le- 
gend had become obscured or lost, Atlas, the keeper 
of the pillars that support the heaven, became a 
mountain of Libya. It is remarkable, however, that, 
in all the forms which the fable assumes, it is the god 
or man Atlas who is turned into or gives name to the 
mountain. Thus, according to one mythologist (Ovid, 
Met., 4, 631), Atlas was a king of the remotest West, 
rich in flocks and herds, and master of the trees that 
bore the golden apples. An ancient prophecy, deliv- 
ered by Themis, had announced to him, that his pre- 
cious trees would be plundered by a son of Jupiter. 
When, therefore, Perseus, on his return from slaying 
the Gorgon, arrived in the realms of Atlas, and, seek- 
ing hospitality, announced himself to be a son of the 
king of the gods, the western monarch, calling to mind 
the prophecy, attempted to repel him from his doors. 
Perseus, inferior in strength, displayed the head of Me- 
dusa, and the inhospitable prince was turned into the 
mountain which still bears his name. (Ovid, 1. c.— 
Serv. ad Ain., 4, 246.) According to another ac- 
count, Atlas was a man of Libya, devoted to astrono- 
my, who, having ascended a lofty mountain to make 
his observations, fell from it into the sea, and both 
sea and mountain were named after him. (Tzetz. ad 
Lycophr., v. 879.) His supporting the heavens was 
usually explained by making him an astronomer and 
the inventor of the sphere. (Dzod. Sic., 3, 60.—Id., 
4, 27.—Serv. ad Virg., Ain., 1, 741.)—There is also 
another curious legend relating to Atlas, which forms 
part of the fables connected with the adventures of 
Hercules. When this hero, in quest of the apples of 
the Hesperides, had come to the spot where Prome- 
theus lay chained, moved by his entreaties, he shot the 
eagle that preyed upon his liver. Prometheus, out of 
gratitude, warned him not to go himself to take the 
golden apples, but to send Atlas for them, and, in the 
mean time, to support the heaven in his stead. The 
hero did as desired, and Atlas, at his request, went 
and obtained three apples from the Hesperides; but 
he said he would take them himself to Eurystheus, 
and that Hercules might continue to support the sky. 
At the suggestion of Prometheus the hero feigned con- 
sent, but begged him to take hold of the heavens till 
he had made a pad (77pav) to put on his head. Atlas 
threw down the apples and resumed his burden, and 
Hercules then picked them up and went his way. 
(Pherecyd., ap. Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod., 4, 1396.)— 
Various elucidations of the legend of Atlas have been 
given by modem expounders of mythology. The best 
is that of Voleker, This writer, taking into consider- 
ation the meaning of his name, in connexion with the 
position assigned him by Homer and Hesiod, and the 
species of knowledge ascribed to him, and also his 
being the father of two of the constellations, regards 
Atlas as a personification of navigation, the conquest 
of the sea by human skill, trade, and mercantile profit. 
(Volcker, Myth. der Iup., p. 51.) With this view 
Muller agrees. (Proleg. 2u einer wissensch. My- 
thol.—Keightley's Mythology, p. 287, seqg.)—II. A 
celebrated range of mountains in Africa. It is divi- 
ded into two leading chains : the Greater Atlas runs 
through the kingdom of Marocco, as far south as the 
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desert of Sahara ; the Lesser Atlas extends from Ma- 
rocco towards the northeast to the northern coast. 
The great height of Mount Atlas is proved by the 
perpetual snows which cover its summits in the east 
part of Marocco, under the latitude of 32°. Accord- 
ing to Humboldt’s principles, these summits must be 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea. Leo Afri- 
canus, who travelled here in the month of October, 
narrowly escaped being buried in an avalanche of 
snow. In the state of Algiers, the snow disappears on 
the tops of Jurjura and of Felizia in the month of 
May, and covers them again before the end of Sep- 
tember. The Wanashisze, situated in 30° 55’, and 
forming an intermediate chain between the maritime 
one and that of the interior, is covered with a mantle 
of snow nearly the whole of the year. The fertility 
of the region of Atlas is celebrated by Strabo and 
Pliny. The latter (15, 18) extols its figs, olives, 
corn, and valuable woods. (Jd., 17, 12.—Jd., 18, 7. 
—Id., 13, 15.) He observes, that the wines had a 
certain sharpness, which was corrected by adding to 
them a little plaster (1d.,.14, 9), and says that the 
vineyards had a northern and western exposure. (Jd, 
17,2.) Strabo informs us (369), that the vine-trunks 
were sometimes so thick that two men could scarce- 
ly clasp them round, and that the clusters were a cu- 
bit in length. A horrible government and a total ab- 
sence of civilization have not succeeded in annihila- 
ting these bounties of nature. Barbary and Marocco 
still export large quantities of grain. ‘The olive-tree 
is superior here to that of Provence; and the Moors, 
notwithstanding the hostility to Bacchus, which marks 
their religion, cultivate seven varieties-of the vine. 
The soil of the plains in many places resembles that 
of the rest of Africa, being light and sandy, and con- 
taining numerous rocks: but the valleys of Mount 
Atlas, and those of the rivulets which descend from it 
to the Mediterranean, are covered with a compact, fer- 
tile, and well-watered soil. Extensive forests cover 
the sides of the fertile mountains in the northern parts 
of these countries. All the valleys that have a mod- 
erate elevation form in April and May so many little 
Elysiams. The shade, the coolness, the bright ver- 
dure, the diversity of the flowers, and the mixture of 
agreeable odours, combine to charm the senses of the 
botanist, who, amid such scenes, might forget his na- 
tive country, were he not shocked and alarmed by the 
barbarity of the inhabitants. —A question has arisen 
in modern times, whether the chain of mountains here 
described was really the Atlas of the ancients? This 
is denied by Ideler, who maintains that the Atlas of 
Homer and Hesiod is the Peak of Teneriffe. The At- 
las of the Greek and Roman geographers he allows, 
_ on the other hand, to be the modern Mount Atlas. 
His arguments are given by Humboldt (Tableaux de 
la Nature, vol. 1, p. 144, segq.), but are more in- 
genious than satisfactory. The Atlas of Herodotus 
might be a promontory of the southern chain, rising 
from the plains of the desert, such as Mount Saluban, 
in Biledulgerid, appears to be. It agrees with the dis- 
tances assigned by this historian. It is, besides, possi- 
ble, that all the contradictions mentioned by Ideler may 
owe their origin to that optical illusion by which a 
chain of mountains, seen in profile, has the appear- 
ance of a narrow peak. ‘When at sea,” says Hum- 
boldt, ‘I have often mistaken long chains for isolated 
mountains.” This explanation might be still farther 


simplified, if it were admitted that the name of Atlas 
belonged originally to a promontory remarkable for | 
form and its peculiar isolated situation, such as most | 
4 4 A curious passage 
in Maximus Tyrius seems to countenance this hypoth- 


of those on the coast of Marocco. 


esis : “The Acthiopian Hesperians,” says he (Diss., 
38,.—p. 457, seqq., ed. Oxon.), worship Mount At- 
jas, who is both their temple and their idol. 
Atlas is a mountain of moderate elevation, concave, 
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and open towards the sea in the form of an amphithe- 
atre. Half way from the mountain a great valley ex- 
tends, which is remarkably fertile, and adorned with 
richly-laden fruit-trees The eye plunges into this 
valley as into a deep well, but the precipice is too 
steep for any person to venture to descend, and the 
descent is prohibited by feelings of religious awe. 
The most wonderful thing is to see the waves of the 
ocean at high water overspreading the adjacent plains, 
but stopping short before Mount Atlas, and standing 
up like a wall, without penetrating into the hollow of 
the valley, though not restrained by any earthly har- 
rier. Nothing but the air and the sacred thicket pre- 
vent the water from reaching the mountain. Such is 
the temple and the god of the Libyans; such is the 
object of their worship and the witness of their oaths.”? 
In the physical delineations contained in this account, 
we perceive some features of resemblance to the coast 
between Cape Tefelneh and Cape Geer, which re- 
sembles an amphitheatre crowned with a series of de- 
tached rocks. In the moral description we find traces 
of fetichism ; rocks remarkable for their shape being 
still worshipped by some negro tribes. (Malte-Brun, 
Geogr., vol. 4, p. 155, segq.)—Before closing this ar- 
ticle it may not be amiss to remark, that, according 
to Pliny, the ancient Mauritanians called Atlas Dyris. 
The chain of Atlas, at the present day, bears among 
the Arabs the name of Darah or Daran, the close ap- 
proximation of which to the ancient appellation is ea- 
sily perceived. Horn, on the contrary, however, rec- 
ognises the term Dyris in Aya-Dyrma, the Guanche 
name for the Peak of Teneriffe. (Hornius de Origin- 
ibus Americanorum, p. 185.—Humboldt, Tabl. de Nat., 
vol. 1, p. 151.) 

Arossa, adaughter of Cyrus the Great. She mar- 
ried her own brother Cambyses, the first instance of 
the kind that occurred among the Persians, according 
to Herodotus (3, 31). After the death of Camby- 
ses she became the wife of the false Smerdis, and sub- 
sequently of Darius Hystaspis. (Herod., 3, 88.) She 
possessed great influence over the last of these, in con- 
sequence of her royal birth, and her son Xerxes suc- 
ceeded him on the throne. She was cured of a can- 
cer in the breast by the Greek physician Democedes; 
and this individual, through a desire of returning to 
his native land, induced Atossa, it is said, to urge Da- 
rius to a war with Greece. (Herod., 3, 133, seqgq.)— 
According to Creuzer, the name Atossa is in Persian 
Atesh. ‘There was also a city called Atusia in As- 
syria, on the river Caprus, whose coins displayed a 
female head, crowned with turrets, and also the in- 
scription ATOYZIEQN. (Creuzer, ad Herod., 3, 68. 
—Gotting. Anzeig., 1811, nr. 78.) 

Arricss, the people of Atrax, an ancient colony 
of the Perrhcebi in Thessaly, ten miles from Larissa, 
higher up the Peneus, and on the right bank of that 
river. It was successfully defended by the Macedoni- 
ans against T. Flamininus. (Liv., 32, 15.—Strabo, 
438 and 441.) Dr. Clarke was led to imagine, that 
this city stood at Ampelakia, from the circumstance 
of the green marble, known to the ancients by the 
name of Atracium Marmor, being found there; but 
this supposition is erroneous, since it is evident from 
Livy that Atrax was to the west of Larissa, and only 
ten miles from that city; whereas Ampelakia is close 
to Tempe, and distant more than fifteen miles from 
Larissa. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 1, p. 386, 
seqq.) ; ; 

Arramyttiom. Vid. Adramyttium. — 

Atxax, I. a son of Atolus, or, according to others, 


of the river Peneus. He was king of Thessaly, and 


built a town which he called Atrax. Hence the epi- 
thet Atracius is sometimes employed with the same 
meaning as Thessalus or “ Thessalian.” (Propert., 
1, 8, 25.) Atrax was father to Hippodamia, who 
married Pirithoiis, and whom we must mi confound 
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with the wife of Pelops, who bore the same name. 
(Stat., Theb., 1, 106.—Ovid, Met., 12, 209.)—II. An 
ancient city of Thessaly. (Vad. Atraces.)—III. A 
river of Autolia, running through the country of the 
Locri Ozole, and falling into the Sinus Corinthiacus, 
to the west of Naupactus. (Plin., 4, 2.) 

ArreBires, a people of Belgic Gaul, southeast of 
the Morini. They were a powerful community, and 
promised 15,000 men as their quota for the Nervian 
war against Julius Cesar. (B. G.,2,4.) After their 
reduction by the Roman commander, Commius, one 
of their own nation, and friendly to Cesar, was placed 
over them as king. ‘Their capital was Nemetacum, 
afterward Atrebates, and now Arras, or, as the Flem- 
ings call it, Atrecht. Strabo writes the name of this 
people ’Arpébaroz, and Ptolemy ’Arpe6driot. (Plin., 
4, 17.—Ptol., 2, 9.) 

AtrReBATIt, a people of Britain, situate on both 
banks of the Tamesis or Thames, and occupying the 
larger part of Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, a part 
of Middlesex, and the southern part of Berkshire. 
Their chief city was Caleva, now Silchester. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 193.) 

AtreEus, son of Pelops and Hippodamia, and king 
of Mycene. Having, with his brother Thyestes, killed 
out of jealousy his half-brother Chrysippus, they were 
both banished by their father, who at the same time 
pronounced a curse on them, that they and their pos- 
terity should perish by means of one another. They 
retired to Midea, whence, on the death of Pelops, 
Atreus came with an army and took possession of his 
father’s throne. (Hellanicus, ap. Schol. ad Il., 2, 105.) 
Thyestes, it is said, afterward seduced Aérope, the 
wife of Atreus, who, for this offence, drove him from 
his kingdom ; and Thyestes, out of revenge, sent At- 
reus’son Plisthenes, whom he had brought up as his 
own, to murder his father. Atreus, taking the youth 
to be the son of Thyestes, put him to death, and the 
curse of Pelops began thus to be accomplished. (Hy- 
gin., fab., 86.) Others, however, make Plisthenes to 
have died a natural death, and on friendly terms with his 
father, and Atreus to have married his widow Aérope. 
(Vid. Aérope.)—Another legend thus accounts for the 
enmity between the brothers. Mercury, in order to 
avenge his son Myrtilus, whom Pelops had murdered, 
put a gold-fleeced lamb into the flocks of Atreus, be- 
tween whom and Thyestes, according to this version of 
the story, the kingdom was disputed. Atreus, in order 
to prove that the kingdom by right was his, said he 
would produce a gold-fleeced lamb. Thyestes, how- 
ever, having corrupted Atreus’s wife Aérope, had got 
the lamb ;_ and, when Atreus could not exhibit it 
as he promised, the people, thinking he had deceived 
them, deprived him of hiskingdom. Some time after, 
however, Atreus returned, and said that, to prove his 
right, he would let them see the sun and Pleiades mo- 
ving from west to east. This miracle Jove performed 
in his favour, and he thus obtained the kingdom, and 
drove Thyestes into exile. (Schol. ad Eurip., Orest., 
802, 995.—Compare the somewhat different account 
of Eudocia, Villois., Anecd. Grec., vol. 1, p. 77.)\— 
Another legend continues the tale in a more horrible 
and tragic form. Atreus, it is said, invited his brother 
to return, promising to bury all enmity in oblivion. 
Thyestes accepted the proffered reconciliation ; a feast 
was made to celebrate it; but the revengeful Atreus 

' killed the two sons of Thyestes, and served the flesh 
up to their father; and, while Thyestes was eating, he 
caused the heads and hands of his children to be 
brought in and shown to him. The sun, it is said, at 
the sight of this horrible deed, checked his chariot in 
the midst of his course. (Schol. ad Eurip., Orest., 

_— 802.—Hygin., fab., 88, et 258.—Senec., Thyest.) 
Thyestes fled to Thesprotia, whence he went to Sicy- 
on, where his daughter Pelopia dwelt. He arrived on 

- the very pre ae she was to offer a sacrifice to 
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Minerva, met her in the dark, and forcibly embraced 
her, without knowing who she was. In the struggle 
she drew his sword from the sheath, and, taking it back 
with her, concealed it in Minerva’s temple. Meantime 
famine and plague had come to punish the crime of 
Atreus; and the oracle had declared that, to remove 
it, Atreus should bring back his brother. He went to 
Thesprotia in search of him, saw Pelopia by the way, 
and, supposing her to be the daughter of the King of 
Sicyon, demanded her in marriage. He obtained her 
hand. She, however, was already pregnant by her fa- 
ther, and, shortly after her marriage, brought forth a son, 
whom Atreus caused to be exposed ; but the herdsman, 
taking pity on him, reared him on the dugs of a she- 
goat (alg, aiyé¢), whence he derived his name, Aigis- 
thus. Atreus, hearing he was alive, had him sought 
for, and brought him up as his own son. Atreus af- 
terward sent Agamemnon and Menelaus in search of 
Thyestes. They went to Delphi, where they met 
him, he having also come to consult the god on the 
nature of the vengeance which he should seek to take 
on his brother. They seized and brought him to 
Atreus, who cast him into prison. Atreus then called 
Hgisthus, and directed him to put the captive to 
death. Adgisthus went to the prison, bearing the sword 
which his mother had given him; and the moment 
Thyestes beheld it, he knew it to be the one which he 
had lost, and asked the youth how he had come by it. 
He replied that it was the gift of his mother. At the 
desire of Thyestes, Pelopia came, and the whole deed 
of darkness was brought to light. The unfortunate 
daughter of Thyestes, under pretence of examining the 
sword, plunged it into her bosom. Adgisthus drew it 
forth reeking with blood, and brought it to Atreus as 
a proof of having obeyed his commands. Rejoiced at 
the death, as he thought, of his brother, Atreus offered 
a sacrifice of thanksgiving on the seashore ; but, while 
he was engaged in it, he was attacked and slain by 
Thyestes and Agisthus. (Hygin., l. c.)}—This is the 
most horrible legend in the Grecian mythology. It is 
evidently post-Homeric, since it is utterly irreconcila- 
ble with the account of the Pelopide, as given in the 
Homeric poems. Of Agamemnon’s sceptre it is there 
said, that Vulcan made it and gave it to Jupiter, who 
gave it to Mercury, by whom it was presented to 
“horse-lashing” Pelops, who gave it to Atreus, the 
shepherd of the people, who, when dying, left it to 
“Jamb-abounding” Thyestes, who left it to Agamem- 
non. (Hom., Il.,2, 101, segg.) Here we have a fam- 
ily of princes legitimately transmitting the sceptre from 
one to another, a state of things totally at variance 
with the atrocities that have been related. It was 
probably at the time when the Greeks had become fa- 
miliar with Asia and the barbarous regions round the 
Euxine, that the nameless deeds of the line of Pelops 
were invented. The author of the Alcmzonis, who- 
ever he was, is said to have related the story of the 
gold-fleeced lamb. (Schol. ad Eurzp., Orest., 995.) 
We know not who first told of the horrid banquet, but 
we find it frequently alluded to by Auschylus (Agam., 
1104, 1228, seqg.; 1594, seqg.; Choéph., 1065), 
though he does not appear to have made the deeds of 
Atreus and Thyestes the subject of a drama. Sopho- 
cles wrote two Thyestes, and Euripides one; and we 
have probably their contents in the legends transmitted 
to us by Hyginus. (Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 447, 
seqq.) 

ArTRip&, a patronymic given by Homer to Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus, who were brought up by their 
grandfather Atreus, as if they had been his own sons, 
the term Atride meaning “ sons of Atreus.” (Con- 
sult remarks at the commencement of the article 
Agamemnon.) — ir 

ATROPATIA or ATROPATENE, a name given to the 
northwestern part of Media, between Mount Taurus 
and the Caspian Sea. It received this name from 
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Atropates, a satrap of this province, who, after the 
death of Alexander, rendered himself independent, 
and took the title of king, which his successors en- 
joyed for many ages. It was a cold, barren, and in- 
hospitable country, and on that account allotted by 
Shalmanezar for the residence of many captive Is- 
raelites, after the conquest of their kingdom. It is 
now called Aderbigian, from the Persian term Ader, 
signifying fire ; according to the tradition that Zerdust 
or Zoroaster lighted a pyre, or temple of fire, in a 
city named Urmiah, of this his native country. Its 
metropolis was Gaza, now Tebriz, or, as it is more 
commonly pronounced, Tauris. (Strab., 360.—Plin., 
6, 13.) 

Arropos, one of the Parew, daughter of Nox and 
Erebus. According to the derivation of her name 
(a, priv., and tpérw, ‘ to turn” or ‘‘ change”’), she is 
inexorable and inflexible, and her duty among the 
three sisters is to cut the thread of life without any 
regard to sex, age, or condition. (Vid. Parce.) 

Arta, Titus Quintius, a Roman comic writer, who 
died A.U.C. 633, B.C. 121. His productions appear 
to have been extremely popular in the time of Hor- 
ace, though, as would seem from the language of the 
latter, not very deserving of it. (Hor., Ep., 2, 1,79.) 
He received the surname of Atta from a lameness 
in his feet, which gave him the appearance of a per- 
son walking on tiptoe. Thus Festus remarks: “ At- 
te appellantur, qui, propter vitium crurum aut ped- 
um, plantis insistunt et attingunt magis terram quam 
ambulant.” It is to this personal deformity that Hor- 
ace (l. c.) pleasantly alludes, when he supposes the 
plays of Atta to limp over the stage like their lame 
author. Bothe’s assertion, that Atta also composed 
tragedies, is contradicted by Schmid. (Ad Hor., l. c. 
—Compare Crinit., Poet. Lat., c. 23.—Bahr, Gesch. 
Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 111, seqq.) 

Arraura, I. a city of Pamphylia, southwest of 
Perga, built by King Attalus II. The site of this 
city is called Palaia Attalia, while the modern city 
of Attalia, or, as it is commonly called, Satalia, an- 
swers to the ancient Olbia. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, 
vol. 2, p. 275.)—II. A city of Lydia, on the river 
Hermus, and northeast of Sardis. Its earlier name 
was Agroira or Alloira. (Steph. Byz., s.v.) The 
ecclesiastical notices have recorded some of its bish- 
ops. ‘The site is occupied by a village called Adala. 
(Keppel’s Travels, vol. 2, p. 335.—Cramer’s Asia 
Minor, vol. 1, p. 435.) 

Arraticus. Vid. Attalus II. 

Arrius,!I. king of Pergamus, succeeded Eume- 
nes I. ‘his prince was first proclaimed king of 
Pergamus after a signal victory obtained by him over 
the Gallo-Greci, or Galate, and, for his talents and 
the soundness of his policy, deserves a distinguished 
place among the sovereigns of antiquity. He formed, 
at an early period, an alliance with the Romans, whom 
he vigorously assisted in their two wars against Philip 
of Macedon. In conjunction with the Athenians, he 
invaded Macedonia, and recalled Philip from his en- 
terprise undertaken against Athens ; on which account 
the Athenians gave his name to one of their tribes. 
His wealth was so great as to become proverbial. 
(Hor., Od., 1, 12.) He had married Apollonias, a 
lady of Cyzicus, of obscure birth, but great merit and 
virtue : by her he had four sons, Eumenes, Attalus, 
Phileteus, and Atheneus. He died at an advanced 
age, after a prosperous reign of 43 or 44 years, and 
was succeeded by Eumenes. (Polyb., 18, 24.—Liv., 
33, 21.—Strab., 624.)—II. The 2d of the name suc- 
ceeded his brother Eumenes II., B.C. 159. Before 
ascending the throne he had been twice sent to 
Rome, to solicit aid against Antiochus the Great and 
against the Greeks. 
he found two adversaries in Prusias of Bithynia and 
Demetrius Soter, who meditated the conquest of his 
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kingdom ; and the Romans appeared little disposed to 
aidhim. Prusias in fact gained some advantages over 
him, but Attalus eventually, by his valour and skill, 
freed himself from his foes. The friendship of the Ro- 
mans, subsequently conciliated by him, placed him in 
security for the time to come, and he devoted the period 
of repose thus afforded him to the building of cities, 
and the munificent patronage of learning. He died at 
the age of 82, after a reign of 21 years, having been 
poisoned by his nephew, the son of Eumenes II. 
Attalus was surnamed Philadelphus, from the fraternal 
love he displayed towards his brother Eumenes during 
the lifetime of the latter. (Liv., 35, 23.—Id., 37, 43.— 
Id., 38, 12.—Justin, 25, 1.)—III. The third of the name 
was son of Eumenes II., and succeeded to the throne 
after poisoning his uncle Attalus II. He made himself 
extremely odious by the destruction of many of his 
relations and friends. Repenting soon after of his 
cruelties, he assumed all the habiliments of sorrow ; 
and subsequently, giving up the cares of government 
to others, he turned his attention to gardening. In 
full accordance, however, with his natural disposition, 
he bestowed particular attention upon the cultivation 
of noxious and poisonous plants, which he intermin- 
gled with the fruits and flowers that he sent as pres- 
ents to his friends. He afterward tumed his atten- 
tion to the melting and working of metals. Attalus 
died after a reign of five years, from a stroke of the 
sun, while superintending the erection of a tomb for 
his mother, his affection for whom had procured him 
the surname of Philometor. He died without issue, 
and his will is sald to have contained the following 
words: ‘ Populus Romanus bonorum meorum heres 
esto.” The Romans regarded this as conveying to 
them the entire kingdom, and accordingly made it a 
province of their empire. Considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and especially the character 
of the testator, the construction which the Romans 
put upon the words in question was fair enough. 
Mithradates, however, in his letter to Arsaces (Sall., 
Hist. fragm., p. 409, ed. Burnouf), regards it as a 
forced and fraudulent interpretation. (Justin, 36, 4. 
—Vell. Paterc., 2, 4.—Liv., Ep. et Suppl., 58.) 

Arruis, a daughter of Cranaus the successor of 
Cecrops. She was fabled to have given name to the 
country of Attica. (Apollod., 3, 14, 5.) 

Arrica, a country of Greece, without the Pelopon- 
nesus, forming a kind of triangular peninsula, and 
bounded on the north by Beotia and the Euripus ; on 
the west by Megaris ; on the south by the Sinus Sa- 
ronicus ; and on the east by part of the 42gean Sea ; 
extending from northwest to southeast about eighty 
miles, with decreasing breadth, but at an average of 
about forty miles. According to the popular account, 
it received its name from Atthis, the daughter of Cra- 
naus. The more correct etymology, however, is from 
dxry (acte), the Greek term for “‘ shore,” the country 
being of a peninsular shape, or, in other words, two 
sides of it being shore. The original name, there- 
fore, would seem to have been Acta, which was af- 
terward changed to the more euphonious Attica. 
(Plin., 4, 11.—Harpocrat., s. v. dxrj.—Aul. Gell., 
3, 6.—Eustath., ad Dionys. Perieg., 413.) The 
situation of Attica marked it out in an eminent de- 
gree for a commercial country. The base, or north- 
ern side of the irregular triangle which it forms, is 
applied to the continent of Greece; with its eastern 
face it looks towards Asia ; from its apex on the 
south, it contemplates Egypt ; and on the west it di- 
rects its view to the Peloponnesus, and to the coun- 
tries of Italy and Sicily lying beyond it. By this 
combination of the advantages of inland communica- — 
tion with those of an extensive and various inter- 
course with all the civilized countries of the world, it 
was distinguished from all the other states both of the 
peninsula and continent of Greece. ney Sigace was 
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the centre of the civilized world of antiquity, so was 
Attica the centre of Greece; and as the climate and 
temperature of Hellas was considered to be more fa- 
vourable than that of any other country of Europe or 
Asia, for the healthy and vigorous development of the 
physical and intellectual faculties of man, so did ev- 
ery Hellenic province yield in these respects to the 
superior claims of the Athenian territory, Again: it 
was not merely aided by these natural advantages, 
which arose from its form, its position, and its cli- 
mate ; the very defects also under which this country 
laboured, the very difficulties with which it was com- 
pelled to struggle, supplied to Attica the inducements, 
and afforded it the means, for availing itself in the 
most effectual manner of those benefits and privileges 
with which nature had so liberally endowed it. One 
of these apparent deficiencies was the barrenness of 
its soil. The geological formation of Attica is prim- 
itive limestone : on its northern frontier a long ridge 
of mountains, consisting of such a stratification, 
stretches from east to west: a range of similar char- 
acter bounds it on the west, and in the interior of the 
country it is intersected with hills from north to south, 
which belong to the same class. Thus it will appear 
that the geographical dimensions of Attica, limited as 
they are, must be reduced by us within a still narrow- 
er range, when we consider it as far as it is available 
for the purposes of cultivation. In this respect, its 
superficial extent cannot be rated at more than one 
half the value which has been assigned to the whole 
country. ‘The mountains of which we have spoken 
are either bare or rugged, or thinly clad with scanty 
vegetation and low shrubs. The mountain pine is 
found on the slopes of Laurium; the steeps of Parnes 
and Pentelicus are sprinkled over with the dwarf oak, 
the lentisk, the arbutus, and the bay. But the hills 
of this country can boast few timber trees; they serve 
to afford pasture to numerous flocks of sheep and 
goats, which browse upon their meager herbage and 


climb among their steep rocks, and to furnish fuel to 


the inhabitants of the plain. While such is the char- 
acter of the mountainous districts of the province, its 


plains and lowlands cannot lay a much better claim to 


the merit of fertility. In many parts of them, as in 
the city of Athens itself, the calcareous rock projects 
above the surface, or is scarcely concealed beneath a 
light covering of soil: in no instance do they pos- 
sess any considerable deposite of alluvial earth. 'The 
plains of this country are irrigated by few streams, 
which are rather to be called torrents than rivers, and 
on none of them can it depend for a perennial supply 
of water. There is no lake within its limits. It is 
unnecessary to suggest the reason, where such was 
the nature of the soil, that the olive was the most 
common, and also the most valuable, production of 
Attica. Such then were some of the physical defects 
of the land. But these disadvantages were abundant- 
ly compensated by the beneficial effects which they 
produced. The sterility of Attica drove its inhabi- 
tants from their own country. It carried them abroad. 
It filled them with a spirit of activity, which loved to 
grapple with danger and difficulty: it told them, that, 
if they would maintain themselves in the dignity 
which became them, they must regard the resources 
of their own land as nothing, and those of other coun- 
tries as their own. It arose also from the barrenness 
of her soil, that Attica had always been exempt from 
the revolutions which in early times agitated the oth- 
er countries of Greece; and hence Attica, secure in 
her sterility, boasted that her land had never been in- 
undated by tides of immigration. ‘The race of her 
inhabitants had been always the same ; nor could she 
tell whence they had sprung; no foreign land had 
sent them ; they had not forced their way within her 
confines by a violent irruption. She traced the stream 
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generations, till at last it hid itself, like one of her own 
brooks, in the recesses of her own soil. This belief 
that her people was indigenous, she expressed in dif- 
ferent ways. She intimated it in the figure which 
she assigned to Cecrops, the heroic prince and pro- 
genitor of her primeval inhabitants. She represented 
him as combining in his person a double character ; 
while the higher parts of his body were those of a man 
and a king, the serpentine folds in which it was termi- 
nated declared his extraction from the earth. The 
cicade of gold, which she braided in the twinings of 
her hair, were intended to denote the same thing ; 
they signified that the natives of Attica sprang from 
the soil upon which these cicadze sang, and which was 
believed to feed them with its dew. (Wordsworth’s 
Greece, p. 69, seqq.)—The total population of Attica, 
in B.C. 317, may be taken at 527,660. Of these 
the free inhabitants amounted to 90,000; the resident 
aliens to 45,000; while the slaves made up the resi- 
due. Of the free inhabitants of Attica, the czlizens, 
or those who had votes in the public assembly, 
amounted to 21,000. About 127 years before they 
had been 19,000, until Pericles reduced their num- 
ber. Twenty thousand were coinputed as the num- 
ber in the earliest times, under Cecrops. (Schol. ad 
Pind., Ol., 9, 68.) The slaves of Attica, at the cen- 
sus made B.C. 309, when Demetrius was archon 
eponymus, were 400,000. Hume, in his Essay on the 
Populousness of Ancient Nations (Essays, vol. 1, p. 
443), thinks, that there is error or corruption in this 
high number, and that for 400,000 we ought to read 
40,000 (namely, retpaxtopupiove instead of Teccapa- 
kovTa wuptadac). But he forgets, that in this enumera- 
tion of 400,000 we are not to take the slaves as all 
males of full age. Slaves were property, and there- 
fore, in enumerating them, it would be necessary to 
compute all the individuals who composed that prop- 
erty. The 400,000 therefore express all the slaves, 
of either sex and of every age, and in this number 
the men of full age would be less than 100,000. 
(Clinton, Fast. Hell., vol. 1, p. 387, segq.)—Some re- 
marks on the ancient kings of Attica will be found un- 
der the article Cecrops, and on the coinage and com- 
merce of the Athenians, under Mina and Pireus. 
Arricus, I. Titus Pomponius, a Roman knight, 
who, in the most agitated times, preserved the esteem 
of all parties. ‘The Pomponian family, from which he - 
originated, was one of the most distinguished of those 
of equestrian rank, and pretended to derive its origin 
from Numa Pompilius. Atticus lived in the latter pe- 
riod of the republic, and acquired great celebrity from 
the splendour of his private character. He inherited 
from his father, and from his uncle Q. Cecilius, great 
wealth. When he attained maturity, the republic 
was disturbed by the factions of Cinna and Sylla. 
His brother Sulpicius, the tribune of the commons, 
being killed, he thought himself not safe in Rome ; 
for which reason he removed with his fortune to Ath- 
ens, where he devoted himself to science. His bene- 
fits to the city were so great, that he gained the affec- 
tions of the people in the highest degree. He ac- 
quired so thorough a knowledge of Greek, that he 
could not be distinguished from a native Athenian, 
and hence the surname of Atticus bestowed upon him. 
When Rome had acquired some degree of quiet, he 
returned, and inherited from his uncle ten millions of 
sesterces. His sister married the brother of Cicero. 
With this orator, as well as with Hortensius, he lived 
on terms of intimate friendship. It was his principle 
never to mix in politics, and he lived undisturbed 
amid all the successive factions which reigned in 
Rome. Cesar treated him with the greatest regard, 


sil he was known as a friend of Pompey’s. After 
the 


ath of Cesar he lived in friendship with Brutus, 
without, however, offending Antony. When Brutus 


of her ae oi in a backward course, through many | was obliged to flee from Italy, he sent him a million 
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of sesterces ; and likewise supported Fulvia, the wife 
of Antony, after the battle of Mutina, and therefore 
was spared when fortune again smiled on Antony, 
and the friends of Brutus generally were the victims 
of his vengeance. Even in the bad times of the. tri- 
umvirate, he caused all the proscribed who fled to Epi- 
rus to be liberally relieved from his estates in that 
country, and by his interest recovered the forfeited 
property of several of them. Such: was his credit 
with Octavius, that his daughter was preferred to all 
the great matches of Rome as a wife for his friend 
Agrippa. Octavius himself cultivated the closest in- 
timacy with Atticus, who, at the same time, maintained 
an equally intimate correspondence with Antony. The 
mode of living pursued by Atticus was that of a man 
of great fortune, whose mind was devotedly attached 
to literary and philosophical pursuits. His domestics 
were not numerous, but choice and well educated; 
his table was elegant, but not costly ; and he delight- 
ed in what would now be called literary suppers, where 
an anagnostes always read something aloud, in order 
that the guests might enjoy a mental as well as physi- 
cal banquet. He was extremely studious, much at- 
tached to inquiries relative to the antiquities of his 
country, its laws, customs, and treaties, and wrote 
several works on these subjects, which appear to have 
been much valued. The conclusion of his life was 
conformable to the principles of Epicurean philosophy, 
by which it had been all along governed. Having 
reached the age of seventy-seven with little assistance 
from medicine, he was seized-with a disorder in the 
intestines, which terminated in an ulcer deemed in- 
curable. Convinced of the nature of his case, he or- 
dered his son-in-law Agrippa, and other friends, to be 
sent for, and declared to them his intention of termi- 
nating his life by abstaining from food. When, in 
spite of their affectionate entreaties, he had persisted in 
this resolution for two days, some of the unfavourable 
symptoms of his complaint abated ; but, not thinking it 
worth while to take the chance of a cure, he persevered, 
and the fifth day closed his existence, B.C. 33.—In 
modern times the character of Atticus has been the 
subject of much curious discussion, and his neutrality in 
the midst of civil contentions has, by some politicians, 
been termed selfish and criminal. From the fearless 
generosity which he exhibited to the unfortunate on all 
sides, it may, however, be presumed that, looking on 
the state of the commonwealth without passion, he was 
convinced of the inutility of attempting to stop an in- 
evitable career. Certain it is, that as a medium of 
friendship, a reconciler of differences, and a protector 
against the ferocity of party hatred, he was eminently 
serviceable in the calamitous times in which he lived ; 
and possibly, with his cast of temper and talents, could 
scarcely have acted more beneficently for his country 
as well as for himself. His line of conduct has been 
attributed to his Epicurean philosophy ; but native dis- 
position and temper must have formed his peculiar 
character much more than speculative principles. The 
correspondence between Cicero and Atticus is highly 
honourable to both parties, especially as the latter was 
also intimate with his rival Hortensius, and a mediator 
between them. According to Cicero, Atticus wrote 
annals of great value, comprising a sort of universal 
history for 700 years. 
Gen. Dict., s. v—Gorton’s Biog. Dict., vol. 1, p. 
134, segg.—Encyclop. Americ., vol. 1, p. 457.)—IL. 
Herodes, or Tiberius Claudius Atticus Herodes, an 
Athenian philosopher and statesman of the age of the 
Antonines. His father, Julius Atticus, descended 
from the family of Miltiades, was raised from indi- 
gence to wealth by the discovery of a hidden treas- 
ure. Herodes received an education suitable to the 
condition to which his father had been advanced by 
this fortunate accession to his property. Scholastic 
rhetoric, “a the art of declamation, then esteemed a 
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most fashionable accomplishment, became his princi- 
pal study ; and he prosecuted it under the first masters 
of the age with such success as to acquire great repu-— 
tation as an orator. After travelling abroad, he settled 
at Athens, and gave public lectures on eloquence, which 
were attended by sophists and rhetoricians, whose ad- 
miration of his talents was, perhaps, not altogether dis- 
interested, as his hospitality and munificence were lav- 
ishly extended to his followers. The fame of Herodes 


reached from Athens to Rome, and he was invited by . 


the Emperor Antoninus Pius to become rhetorical tu- 
tor to Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, the adopted — 
sons and destined successors of Antoninus. This pro- 

motion led to his being created consul A.D. 143. He 

was also made prefect of the free cities of Asia Minor, 

and president of the Panhellenic and Panathenean 

games, at which he was crowned. He testified his 

sense of this honour by building a marble stadium, or 

course for running matches, one of the grandest works 

ever executed by a private individual. He also erect- 

ed a new theatre at Athens, and repaired and embel- 

lished the Odeon of Pericles. These and other splen- 

did monuments of his wealth and liberality have per- 

petuated his name, while his literary productions have 

perished. ‘The latter part of the life of Herodes was 

embittered by the ingratitude of his fellow-citizens, 

who preferred accusations against him in his public ca- 

pacity ; but these were quashed by the friendship of 
his pupil Marcus Aurelius, then emperor. He passed 

his latter days at Marathon, his birthplace, where he 
died about A.D. 185, aged seventy-five. His remains 
were interred at Athens with public honours. (Gor- 
ton’s Biogr. Dict., vol. 1, p. 134.) 

Artrtita (in German, Etzel), the son of Mundzuck, 
or, as he is less correctly called, Mandras, a Hun of 
royal descent, who succeeded his uncle Rugilas (A.D. 
433), and shared the supreme authority with his broth- 
er Bleda. These two leaders of the barbarians, who 
had settled in Scythia and Hungary, threatened the 
Eastern empire, and twice compelled the weak Theo- 
dosius II. to purchase an inglorious peace. ‘Their 
power was feared by all the nations of Europe and 
Asia. 
bravest warrior and most skilful general. 
gard for his person soon amounted to superstitious rev- 
erence. He gave out that he had found the sword of 
their tutelar god, the Scythian Mars, the possession of 
which was supposed to convey a title to the whole 
earth; and, proud of this weapon, which added dignity 
to his power, he designed to extend his rule over the 
world. He caused his brother Bleda to be murdered 
(A.D. 444), and, when he announced that it was done 
by the command of God, this murder was celebrated 
like a victory. Being now sole master of a warlike 
people, his unbounded ambition made him the terror 
of all nations ; and he became, as he called himself, 
the Scourge of God for the chastisement of the human 
race. Ina short time he extended his dominion over 
all the people of Germany and Scythia, and the East- 
ern and Western emperors paid him tribute. The 
Vandals, the Ostrogoths, the Gepid, and a part of the 
Franks, united under his banners. Some historians 
assure us that his army amounted to 700,000 men.— 
His portrait, as given by Jornandes, was that of a mod- 
ern Calmuc, with a large head, swarthy complexion, 
flat nose, small sunken eyes, and a short, square body. 
His looks were fierce, his gait proud, and his deport- 
ment stern and haughty; yet he was merciful to a 
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The Huns themselves esteemed Attila their — 
Their re- . 


suppliant foe, and ruled his own people with justice — 


and lenity.— When he had heard a rumour of the riches 
and power of Persia, he directed his march thither. 
He was defeated on the plains of Armenia, and fell 


back to satisfy his desire of plunder in the dominions - 


of the emperor of the East. He easily found a pretext 
for war; he therefore went over to Illyricum, and laid 
waste all the countries from the Euxine mame 
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The Emperor Theodosius collected an army to oppose | should be erected on a firm foundation. (Tac., Ann., 


his progress ; but in three bloody battles fortune de- 
clared herself for the barbarians, and Constantinople 
was indebted to the strength of its walls, and to the 
ignorance of the enemy in the art of besieging, for its 
preservation. Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece all 
submitted to the savage invader, who destroyed sev- 
enty flourishing cities. Theodosius was at the mercy 
of the victor, and was compelled to purchase a peace. 
A scheme was laid in the court of Theodosius to as- 
sassinate him under the cover of a solemn embassy, 
which intention he discovered ; and, without violating 
the laws of hospitality in the persons of the ambassa- 
dors, wisely preferred a heavy ransom for the principal 
agent in the plot, and a new treaty at the expense of 
fresh payments. On the accession of Marcian, Attila 
demanded tribute, which was refused ; and, although 
much exasperated, he resolved first to turn his arms 
against the Western Emperor Valentinian, whose li- 
centious sister Honoria, in revenge for being banished 
for an intrigue with her chamberlain, sent an offer of 
herself to Attila. 'The Hun, perceiving the pretence 
this proposal supplied, preceded his irruptions into 
Gaul by demanding Honoria in marriage, with a share 
of the imperial patrimony. Being of course refused, 
he affected to be satisfied, and pretended he was only 
about to enter Gaul to make war upon Theodoric, king 
of the Ostrogoths. He accordingly crossed the Rhine, 
A.D. 450, with a prodigious host, and marked his way 
through Gaul with pillage and desolation, until com- 
pletely defeated by ‘Theodoric and the famous Aétius, 


* in the bloody battle of Chalons. He was, however, 
allowed to retreat, and, having recruited his forces, he 


passed the Alps the next year and invaded Italy, spread- 
ing his ravages over all Lombardy. ‘This visitation 
was the origin of the famous republic of Venice, which 
was founded by the fugitives who fled at the terror of 
his name. Valentinian, unable to avert the storm, re- 
paired from Ravenna to Rome, whence he sent the 
prelate Leo with a solemn deputation, to avert the 
wrath of Attila, who consented to quit Italy on receiv- 
ing a vast sum as the dowry of Honoria, and an annual 
tribute. He did not much longer survive these transac- 
tions ; and his death was singular, he being found dead, 
in consequence of suffocation from a broken blood- 
vessel, on the night of his marriage with a beautiful 
young virgin named Ildegund. This event took place 
453. The news of his death spread sorrow and terror 
in the army. His body was enclosed in three coffins : 
the first was of gold, the second of silver, and the 
third of iron. The captives who had made the grave 
were strangled, in order that the place of interment 
might be kept concealed from his foes. (Menzel, 
Gesch. der Deutschen, p. 93, seqqg.—Gorton’s Biogr. 
Dict., vol. 1, p. 185.—Encyclop. Americ., vol. 1, p. 
457, seqq.) 

Arritivs, I. one of the first three military tribunes 
with consular power, chosen by the people, B.C. 444, 
in place of the regular consuls. (Liv., 4, 7.)—II. Reg- 
ulus. (Vid. Regulus.)—III. Calatinus, consul B.C. 
258, in which year he took the city of Mylistratus, 
in Sicily. Chosen consul again B.C. 256, he cap- 
tured Panormus and many other cities. In B.C. 249 
he was appointed dictator—IV. A Roman poet, who 
translated into Latin verse the Electra of Sophocles. 
From the allusion made to him by Cicero, he appears 
to have been a very harsh and rugged writer. (Cic., 
de Fin., 1, 2.—Ep. ad Att., 14, 20.)\—V. A freed- 
man, who (A.D. 27) exhibited games at Fidene in an 
amphitheatre so badly constructed that it broke down, 
and killed or wounded 50,000 persons. In conse- 
quence of this he was banished, and a law was made 
prohibiting any individual from exhibiting games who 
was not possessed of a fortune of 400,000 sesterces, 
and thus enabled to erect a secure edifice. It was or- 


4, 62.) 

Artivus, I. (or Accius, as he is sometimes, but im- 
properly, called), a Roman tragic writer, born A.U.C. 
584. His style was harsh; but he was, notwithstand- 
ing, held in high estimation by his countrymen for the 
force and eloquence of his productions. Horace, in 
the same line where he celebrates the dramatic skill of 
Pacuvius, alludes to the loftiness of Attius (Epist., 2, 
1, 56), by which is meant sublimity both of sentiment 
and expression. Most of the plays of Attius were 
taken from the Greek tragedians ; two of them, how- 
ever, the Brutus and the Deczus, hinged on Roman 
subjects, and were both probably written in compli- 
ment to the family of his patron Decius Brutus. (Dun- 
lop’s Roman Literature, vol. 1, p. 350, segg.—Bahr, 
Gesch. Rom. Int., vol. 1, p. 79, seq.)—ll. Tullius, 
the general of the Volsci, to whom Coriolanus fled when 
banished from Rome. (Vid. Coriolanus.) 

Artus Navius, a Roman augur, of whom a mar- 
vellous story is related. Tarquinius Priscus, after his 
victory in the Sabine war, which was owing to his hay- 
ing doubled the number of his cavalry, wished to dou- 
ble the number of the equestrian centuries, and to 
name the three new ones after himself and his friends. 
His design was opposed by the augur Attus Navius, 
who represented, that Romulus had acted under the 
guidance of the auspices in regulating the centuries, 
and that nothing but the consent of the auspices could 
warrant a change in the distribution of the knights. 
Attus was by descent a Sabine; the gift of observing 
and interpreting auguries was the endowment of his 
countrymen ; even when a boy, without instruction, 
he had practised the art, and afterward, on being taught, 
had acquired the greatest insight into it that any priest 
ever attained to. ‘Tarquinius, to shame the augurs, 
or for his own conviction, as Croesus tried the veraci- 
ty of the oracle, commanded him to divine whether 
what he was at that moment thinking of were possible 
or impossible. When Attus had observed the heav- 
ens and declared that the object of the king’s thoughts 
could be effected, Tarquinius held out to him a whet- 
stone, and a razor to split it with; the augur did so 
without delay. The whetsone and razor were preserv- 
ed in the Comitium under an altar: beside them, on 
the steps of the senate-house, stood the statue of At- 
tus, a priest, with his head muffled. (Liv., 1, 36.— 
Dion. Hal., 3, 70, seqg.—Cic., de Div., 1, 17, § 32.— 
Miebuhr’s Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 307, seqg., 2d ed., 
Cambridge transl.) 

Aryipa, the descendants of Atys, an ancient king 
of Lydia. (Vid. Atys I.) 

Arys, I. an ancient king of Lydia. He is men- 
tioned by Herodotus, who calls him the son of Manes 
(1, 95). The historian, however, in another part of 
his work, makes the son of Manes to have been Cotys 
(4, 45), a circumstance which has occasioned some 
trouble to the commentators. Wesseling (ad Herod., 
4, 45) thinks it probable that Manes had two sons, 
Atys and Cotys. It seems more natural, however, to 
make Atys and Cotys two names for one and the same 
person, the latter appellation being evidently the same 
as the former, except that it commences with a strong 
aspirated consonant, and has the vowel sound changed. 
Lanzi sees in the name Atys an Etrurian root. (Sag- 
gio di Ling. Etrusc., vol. 2, p. 223.) The appella- 
tion Manes, moreover, is given in the Vatican MS. as 
Masnes (Mdovyc), which last approximates to Masses 
(Mdconc¢), a form sometimes given to the name of the 
river god Marsyas. (Plut., de Mus., p. 1133.— 
Miller, Etrusk., vol. 1, p. 81, not.) Ritter considers 
Manes and Atys as appellations of Oriental origin, 
made euphonious by the Greeks, and connects them 
with the early worship of Buddha. According to this 
writer, Manes (Man-es) is nothing more than the term 
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Hindu Menu, the Egyptian Menes, the Greek Minos, 
and even the Latin mens. On the other hand, Cotys 
or Khodo is the same as the Boda of the Persians. 
(Vorhalle, p. 365.)—II. A son of Croesus, king of 
Lydia. His father dreamed that Atys was to be killed 
by the point of a spear, and therefore, in order to frus- 
trate the prediction, kept his son at home, and care- 
fully avoided exposing him to any danger. Meanwhile, 
a large wild boar infested the country around the Mysi- 
an Olympus, and the inhabitants of the adjacent territo- 
ry applied to Croesus for assistance against the animal. 
After urgent entreaties on the part of the young prince, 
his father allowed him to accompany the hunters sent 
out from Lydia to the aid of the Mysians, but gave him 
in charge to Adrastus, a Phrygian of royal birth, who 
had slain by accident his own brother, and had been 
purified of the homicide by Croesus. The party en- 
countered the boar, and, in making the onset, Atys 
was killed by an accidental blow from the javelin of 
Adrastus, the very one who had been appointed by 
Creesus to guard him from danger. Such is the ac- 
count of Herodotus (1,34, segq.). Ptolemy, the son 
of Hephestion, calls the son of Croesus, whom Adras- 
tus slew, by the name of Agathon. He also states, 
that the young prince had a dispute with Adrastus 
about a quail, in which he fell by the hand of the 
latter. (Photius, Bibl., vol. 1, p. 146, ed Bekker.) 
—Ill. A Trojan who came to Italy with Auneas, and 
was fabled to have been the progenitor of the fami- 
ly of the Attii at Rome. (Virg., Ain., 5, 568.)— 
IV. A beautiful shepherd of Phrygia, beloved by Cyb- 
ele, and to whom she intrusted the care of her altars 
and the superintendence of her religious ceremonies. 
Having proved unfaithful to the goddess, she inspired 
him with phrensy to such a degree, that, in a paroxysm 
of his malady, he deprived himself of his virility. Ovid, 
however, makes him to have been changed by the god- 
dess into a pine-tree (Met., 10, 104). According to 
Diodorus, on the other hand, who assigns Mzon, king 
of Phrygia, as the mortal father of Cybele, Atys was 
put to death by her parent on discovering the intimacy 
subsisting between the parties. (Dzod. Sic., 3, 58.) 
Another, and wilder legend, of Lydian origin, may be 
found in Pausanias (7, 17.— Compare Catuill., de 
Aty, &c.—Ovid, Fast., 4, 223.—Lucian, de Dea Sy- 
ra). The fable of Atys is astronomical in its origin. 
Atys, deprived of his virility, is a symbol of the sun, 
shorn of its generative powers in the season of winter, 
and moving in the lower hemisphere: the luminary of 
day resumes its energies on ascending into the upper 
hemisphere. Atys, an incarnation of the sun, is him- 
self the first of the Galli; and his priests, by a volun- 
tary mutilation, celebrate the period of his weakness 
and impotence. But as, in accordance with a decree 
of the gods, not a single member of Atys is to perish, 
every year he returns to the upper world, and cele- 
brates anew his union with Cybele. This return, this 
renewal of the productive powers and the fecundity of 
nature, gave rise to all those demonstrations of savage 
joy which are so well described in the verses of Lu- 
cretius (2, 618, segg.). For farther remarks illustra- 
tive of this curious portion of ancient mythology, con- 
sult Creuzer’s Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 2, p. 
69, segg. As regards the different forms of the 
name, Alys, Attis, or Attes, consult the remarks of 
Hemsterhuis (ad Lucian, D. D., 12), and of Grevius 
(ad Lucian.,de Dea Syra, 15). Diodorus says that 
Atys was subsequently called Papas (Ildrac), which 
is, no doubt, the same with the old Greek word rémac 
or wammac, “ father,’ other forms of which are aTTa, 
anna, and axa. We see lurking, therefore, in the 
names Atys, Attis, Attes, and Papas, a reference to 
the sun as the great father of life and parent of fer- 
tility. (Compare the remarks on the origin of the 
-* name Apollo, under that article.) 

Avaricum, a strongly fortified town of Gaul, the 


AVE 
a 
capital of the Bituriges, now Bourges. It received 
its former appellation from the river Avara, or Eure, 
one of the southern branches of the Liger. It was 
taken by Cesar during the Gallic wars, and its inhabi- 
tants massacred. (Ces., Bell. Gall., 7, 27, seqq.) 

AveELLA. Vid. Abella. 

Aventinus I. a son of Hercules by Rhea, who as- 
sisted Turnus against Alneas. (Virg., Ain., 7, 657.) 
—II. A king of Alba, buried upon Mount Aventine. 
(Ovid, Fast., 4, 51.)—III. One of the seven hills of 
Rome, and the largest of the whole number. Jt was 
divided from the Palatine by the valley of the Circus 
Maximus, and round its northern base flows the Tiber. 
This hill is said to have derived its name from Aven- 
tinus, an ancient king of Alba, who was buried there 
in a laurel grove, which was preserved on this hill to a 
very late period. The Aventine was the place on 
which Remus was fabled to have taken his station 
when watching for an omen in his competition with 
Romulus for the crown; and here, too, he is said to 
have been buried. Hence some derive the name from 
the Latin aves, “omens.” The Aventine, in conse- 
quence of what has been said, was considered a place 
of evil omen. ‘The period when it was included with- 
in the walls of Rome is differently given. Some 
make this to have been done by Ancus Marcius, others 
not till the time of the Emperor Claudius. No au- 
thority, however, can be adduced in support of the 
latter opinion, though advocated by some antiquarians, 
while an irresistible weight of evidence can be brought 
against it. (Liv., 1, 33.—Dion. Hal., lib. 2, 3, 4.— 
Nardim, 1,5.) In the early ages of Rome, however, 
it is certain that the whole neither of the Esquiline nor 
Aventine hills was inhabited. We read in Livy (2, 
28) of nightly meetings of the disaffected being held 
upon the former, to the great alarm of the senate ; 
and the two armies, that joined in rebellion against 
the tyranny of the decemvirs, encamped upon the lat- 
ter. (Zzv., 3, 50.) But from the prodigious extent 
of the Aventine, which is computed by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus to be three miles in circumference, it is 
not surprising that there was abundant room for en- 
campments at that early period. The Aventine has 
two distinct summits ; and, indeed, it might almost 
be called two hills, for they are divided by a valley. 
Near the base of the more southern of its heights are 
the gigantic ruins of the baths of Caracalla. (Rome in 
the Nineteenth Century, vol. 1, p. 191, segg.)—The 
Aventine was likewise called Collis Murcius, from 
Murcia, the goddess of sleep, who had a chapel (sacel- 
lum) on it; Collis Diane, from a temple of Diana 
(Liv., 1, 33.—Dion. Hal., 3, 43); and Remonius, 
from Remus. 

Avernus Lacus, a lake in Campania, near Baie and 
Puteoli. It lay within, from the Lucrine lake, and 
was connected with the latter by a narrow passage. 
Strabo describes it as surrounded on almost every 
side, except this outlet, by steep hills. (Strab., 248.) 
These hills were covered with immense forests, so that 
gloom and darkness surrounded the lake, and accumu- 
lated effluvia filled the air with contagion. The an- 
cients even had a popular belief among them, that 
birds, on attempting to fly over this lake, became stu- 
pified by its exhalations and fell into it. Hence the 
common though erroneous derivation of the name, from 
a, priv., and dpvic, “a bird.” (Virg., Ain., 6, 237, 
seqq.—Lucret., 6, 748.) As little credit is due to the 
account which places here the scene of Ulysses’ de- 
scent to the lower world, and his evocation of the 
dead, as described in the Odyssey, together with the 
subterranean abodes of the Cimmerians. (Strab., 
244.)—The forests that covered the hills around Aver- 
nus were dedicated to Hecate, and sacrifices were © 
frequently offered to that goddess. ‘These forests and - 
shades disappeared, when Agrippa converted the lake 
into a harbour by opening a aie the 
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sea and the Luerine basin, (Vid. Portus Julius.) 
The modern name of the lake is Lago d’ Averno. 
Yustace describes Avernus at the present day as a 
circular sheet of water, about a mile and a half in cir- 
cumference, and of great depth (in some places 180 
feet), tis surrounded with grounds on one side low, 
on the other high but steep, cultivated all around, but 
not much wooded ; a scene, on the whole, light, airy, 
and exhilarating. (Classical Tour, vol. 2, p. 394, 
Lond, ed.) 

Avuripina, a city of Samnium, and the capital of 
the Caraceni, situate on the Sagrus or Sangro. It is 
now Alfidena. (Liv., 10, 12.—Plin., 3, 12.) 

Auripta Lex, was enacted by the tribune Aufidius 
Lurco, A,U.C, 692. It contained this singular clause, 
that if any candidate, in canvassing for an office, 
promised money to a tribe, and failed in the perform- 
ance, he should be excused; but if he actually paid it, 
he should be compelled to pay every tribe a yearly 
fine of 3000 sesterces as long as he lived. (Cic., ad 
Alt,, 1, 13.) This law, however, soon became a dead 
letter, a8 is apparent from what Suetonius states re- 
specting the bribery practised by Omsar and Bibulus. 
(Suet., Vit. Jul.,19.—-Compare Hernece., Antig. Rom., 
p. 807, cd, Haubold,) 

Auripius, 1, Bassus, an historian in the Augustan 

, and in part of the reign of Tiberius. He wrote 
a history of the Roman civil wars, and another of the 
war in Germany. ‘This latter work was continued by 
the elder Pliny, (Plin., Min. Ep., 3, 5, 6.—Quintil., 
10, 1, 103.)—IT. Cmsius Bassus, a lyric poet, to 
whom Persius addressed his sixth Satire. He per- 
ished during the same eruption of Vesuvius that 
proved fatal to the elder Pliny. (Quantil., 10, 1, 96. 
=Schol, ad Pers., Sat., 6, 1.—Voss, de poet. Lat., 
¢, 3,)—IIL, Saleius Bassus, a poet in the time of Ves- 
pasian. He is highly a by Quintilian (10, 1, 
90), and by the author of the Dialogue ‘de caus. cor- 
rupt, elog.” (¢. 6).—-LV, Luseus, a recorder in the 
town of I’undi, ridiculed by Horace. (Serm., 1, 5, 24.) 

Avrinus, a river of Apulia, now the Ofanto. It 
was on the banks of this stream that the battle of Can- 
nw was fought, Polybius (3, 110) remarks of the 
Aufidus, that it is the only river which, rising on the 
westorn side of the Apennines, finds its way through 
that continuous chain into the Adriatic, But it may 
be doubted whether the historian speaks with his usual 

uracy, It is certain that the Aufidus cannot be 

id to penetrate entirely through the chain of those 

‘ lintains, since it rises on one side of it, while the 
—Silarus flows from the other. The Aufidus was re- 
markable for the rapidity of its course. (Horat., Od., 

W.—ZId., Od., 80, 3.—Id., Od., 4, 9.—Cramer’s 
Ancient Italy, vol, 2, p, 295.) 

Avan, daughter of Aleus, king of Tegea. She be- 
came a mother by Hercules, and secretly laid her off- 
wpring, a son, In the sacred enclosure (réwevog) of Mi- 
nerva. A famine coming on the land, Aleus went to 
the réwevog of the goddess; and, searching about, 
found his daughter's infant, which he exposed on 
Mount Parthenion, But the babe was protected by 
the care of the gods, for a hind which had just brought 
forth came and suckled him, and the shepherds, 
finding him thus nursed, named him Telephus from 
that circumstance (tAapog, a hind). Aleus gave his 
daughter Auge to Nauplius, the son of Neptune, to 
sell her out of the country ; and he Suiveeee of her to 
Touthras, king of Teuthrania, on the Cayster, in My- 
sia, who made her his wife. Telephus having, when 
grown up, consulted the oracle respecting his pee 
came to Mysia, where he was kindly received by Teu- 

1, whom he succeeded in his kingdom, (Pausan., 

8, 4.—-Apollod., 3, 9, 1.) This legend is connected 
apparently with the worship of Minerva Alea. The 
true brew) 


of 'Telephus is Far-shining (rnrépaoc). | ting of places and buildings, 4. The 
stata i ads (Keighiley’s Mythol,, p. 367.) | whether the omens observed by them 
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Aver, I. a town of Laconia, supposed to be the 
same with Algie#. It stood near the coast, northwest 
of Gythium, (J/., 2, 583.—Strabo, 364.)—II. A town 
of the Epicnemidian Locri. (JL., 2, 532.) 

Avaiias (poetic form Auckas), son of Neptune, ac- 
cording to others, of the Sun, while a third class of 
mythologists make him to have been the offspring of 
Phorbas. He was one of the Argonauts, and, after re- 
turning from that expedition, ascended the throne of 
Elis. Augeas kept a very large number of herds, and 
the filth and dung of these had been allowed to accu- 
mulate for many years, when Eurystheus imposed on 
Hercules, as one of his tasks, the cleansing of the sta- 
bles of the Elian monarch. When Hercules came ac- 
cordingly to Augeas, he said nothing to him of the 
commands of Eurystheus, but offered for a tenth of 
his herds to clean out his stables in one day. Augeas 
agreed, thinking the thing impossible, and Hercules 
took Phyleus, the son of Augeas, to witness the agree- 
ment. He then broke down a part of the wall of the 
court, and turning in the rivers Peneus and Alpheus 
by a canal, let them run out at the other side. Au- 
geas, on learning that this was one of the tasks imposed 
by Eurystheus, not only refused to stand by his agree- 
ment, but denied that he had promised anything, and 
offered to lay the matter before judges. When the 
cause was tried, Phyleus honestly gave testimony 
against his father, and Augeas, in a rage, even before 
the votes had been taken, ordered both his son and 
Hercules to depart from Elis. The former retired to 
Dulichium, the latter returned to Eurystheus, stopping 
first at Olenus, where he aided Dexamenus against 
the centaur Eurytion. Eurystheus, however, refused 
to count the feat of Hercules, in cleansing the Augean 
stables, among the twelve tasks, saying that he had 
done it for hire. After the termination of all his la- 
bours, Hercules came with an army to Elis, slew Au- 
geas, and set Phyleus on the throne. For an explana- 
nation of this myth, consult the article Hercules. 
(Apollod., 2, 5, 4.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 356, 
366.)—To “cleanse the Augean stables” has become 
a common proverb, and is applied to any undertaking 
where the object in view is to remove a mass of moral 
corruption, the accumulation of which renders the 
task almost impossible. The Latin form of this same 
proverb is “ Augee stabulum repurgare ;” the Greek, 
merely Avyeiov Bovoracia. (Lucian, Pseudom.— 
Erasmus, Chil. 2, cent. 3, n. 21.) 

Avevuita, now Augela, one of the Oases of the great 
African desert, with a town of the same name. It lay 
west of Ammon, and south of Cyrene, and was famed 
for the abundant produce of its date palms. This was 
one of the stations for the caravans which carried on 
the inland trade of Africa. It is at present also a 
caravan station. (Mannert, vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 181.— 
Pacho, Voyage dans la Marmarique, p. 272, seqq.) 

Avotrus, a name given to a class of sacerdotal offi- 
cers among the Romans, whose duty it was to observe 
and interpret omens, and perform other analogous acts 
of religion. ‘The term Augur is commonly but erro- 
neously derived from avis, ‘a bird,” and garrio, “to # 
chirp,” on the supposition that this priesthood origi- 
nally drew omens merely from the notes of birds. The 
true etymology, however, ought very probably to be 
referred to some Etrurian term, assimilated both in 
form and meaning to the Greek aiyf, “ light” (com- 
pare the German auge, “an eyc’’), so that the primi- 
tive meaning of the term augur will be “ a seer.”— 
The duties and powers of the Roman augurs are given 
somewhat in detail by Cicero (de Leg., 2, 8), and may 
be arranged under four heads: 1. The inspecting or 
observing of omens. 2. The declaring the will of 
heaven, as ascertained by them from these omens. 
3. The inaugurating of magistrates, and the consecra- 

determining — 
allowed a thing 
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to be done or not, and also in what way the omens 
themselves were to be taken. (Compare Miiller, 
Etrusk., vol. 2, p. 117.)—The whole system of augu- 
ral science was of Etrurian origin. In this latter 
country it served as a powerful engine of state in the 
hands of the aristocracy, and the same result was for 
a considerable time effected at Rome.» Meetings of 
the Comitia Centuriata, for example, could not be held 
at all, if any augur declared the omens unpropitious ; 
or the Comitia were broken off if a magistrate, vir- 
tually invested with augural powers, declared that he 
had heard thunder or seen lightning. So, again, all the 
business transacted at any comitia, except the Tributa, 
went for nothing, if, after the assembly had been held, 
an augur declared that there had been some informality 
in taking the auspices before the meeting was con- 
vened.—The augurs are supposed to have been first 
instituted by Romulus, who appointed three, one for 
each tribe. This, however, was mere popular opinion, 
and had no foundation in reality. A fourth augur was 
added, it is thought, by Servius Tullius, when he in- 
creased the number of tribes, and divided the city into 
four tribes. ‘The augurs were at first all patricians, 
until A.U.C. 454, when five plebeians were added. 
Sylla increased their number to fifteen. The chief of 
the augurs was called Magister Collegu. ‘The augurs 
enjoyed this singular privilege, that of whatever crime 
they were guilty, they could not be deprived of their 
office ; because, as Plutarch remarks, they were in- 
trusted with the secrets of the empire. The laws of 
friendship were anciently observed with great care 
among the augurs, and no one was admitted into their 
college who was known to be inimical to any of their 
number.—The augur made his observations on the 
heavens usually in the dead of night, or about twilight. 
He took his station on an elevated place, where the 
view was open on all sides, and, to make it so, build- 
ings were sometimes pulled down. Having first offer- 
ed up sacrifices, and uttered a solemn prayer, he sat 
down with his head covered, and with his face turned 
to the east, so that he had the south on his right and 
the north on his left. Then he determined with his 
lituws-the regions of the heavens from east to west, 
and marked in his mind some object straightforward, 
at as great a distance as his eyes could reach, within 
which boundaries he should make his observations. 
There were generally five things from which the augurs 
drew omens : the first consisted in observing the phe- 
nomena of the heavens, such as thunder, lightning. 
comets, &c. The second kind of omen was drawn 
from the chirping or flying of birds. ‘The third was 
from the sacred chickens, whose eagerness or indiffer- 
ence in eating the food which was thrown to them 
was looked upon as lucky or unlucky. The fourth 
was from quadrupeds, from their crossing or appearing 
in some unaccustomed place. ‘The fifth was from dif- 
ferent casualties, which were called Dire, such as 
spilling salt on the table, or wine upon one’s clothes, 
hearing ill-omened words or strange noises, stumbling 
or sneezing, meeting a wolf, hare, fox, or pregnant 
bitch, &c. These the augur explained, and taught 
how they ought to be expiated.—In whatever position 
the augur stood, omens on the left, among the Ro- 
mans, were reckoned lucky. But sometimes omens 
on the left are called unlucky, in imitation of the 
Greeks, mar whom augurs stood with their faces to 
the north, and then the east, which was the lucky 
quarter, was on the right. Thunder on the left was 
a good omen for everything else but holding the Comi- 
tia. The croaking of a raven on the right, and of a 
crow on the left, was reckoned fortunate, and vice 
versa. In short, the whole art of augury among the 
Romans was involved in uncertainty, and was, in effect, 
a mere system of deception for restraining the multi- 
tude, and increasing, as has already been remarked, 
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de Div., 1, '7.—Id., 2, 36.—Aulus Gellius, 5, 8, 
&c.) 

Aveusra, I. a name given singly, or in conjunction 
with some epithet, to a large number of cities, either 
founded, embellished, or protected by Roman emper- 
ors. ‘The apellation is derived from the name of the 
first emperor of Rome, Augustus. The term Augusta 
sometimes appears under its Greek form, Sebaste 
(Zebdorn).—II. A title of honour, borne by many 
Roman empresses. 

AvgusrTatia, a festival at Rome, in commemoration 
of the day on which Augustus returned to Rome, 
after he had established peace in the different parts of 
the empire. It was celebrated on the 12th of Octo- 
ber. 

Aveustinus, one of the most renowned fathers of 
the Christian church, born at Tagaste, a city of Africa, 
November 138, A.D. 354, during the reign of the Em- 
peror Constantine. He has related his own life in the 
work to which he gave the title of Confessiones, and it 
is from this source, together with the Retractationes, 
some of his letters, and the Vzta Possidu of the semi- 
Pelagian Gennadius, that we derive our principal in- 
formation respecting him. His parents sent him to 
Carthage to complete his education, but he disap- 
pointed their expectations by his neglect of serious 
study and his devotion to pleasure. In his sixteenth 
year he became very fond of women. For fifteen 
years he was connected with one, by whom he had a 
son. He left her only when he changed his whole 
course of life. A book of Cicero’s, called Hortensius, 
which has not come down to our times, led him to the 
study of philosophy ; and when he found that this did 
not satisfy his feelings, he went over to the sect of the 
Manicheans. He was one of their disciples for nine 
years ; but, after having obtained a correct knowledge 
of their doctrines, he left them, and departed from Af- 
rica to Rome, and thence to Milan, where he an- 
nounced himself as a teacher of rhetoric. Saint Am- 
brose was bishop of this city, and his discourses con- 
verted Augustine to the orthodox faith. The reading 
of St. Paul’s epistles wrought an entire change in his 
life and character. ‘The Catholic church has a festi- 
val (May 3d) in commemoration of this event. He re- 
tired into solitude, wrote there many books, and pre- 
pared himself for baptism, which he received in the 
33d year of his age, together with his son Adeodatus, 
from the hands of Ambrose. He returned to Africa, 
sold his estate, and gave the proceeds to the poor, re- 
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taining only enough to support him in a moderate — 


manner. 
Hippo, the bishop, who was a very old man, signified 
a desire to consecrate a priest to assist and succeed 
him. At the desire of the people, Augustine entered 
upon the holy office, preached with extraordinary suc- 
cess, and, in 395, became bishop of Hippo. He en- 
tered into a warm controversy with Pelagius concern- 
ing the doctrines of free-will, of grace, and of predes- 
tination, and wrote a book concerning them. Augus- 
tine maintained that men were justified merely through 
grace, and not through good works. THe died August 
28, A.D. 403, while Hippo was besieged by the Van- 
dals. There have been fathers of the church more 
learned, masters of a better language and a purer 
taste; but none have ever more powerfully touched 
the human heart and warmed it towards religion. 
Painters have, therefore, given him for a symbol a 
flaming heart. Augustine is one of the most volumi- 
nous of the Christian writers. ; 
edictine edition of Antwerp, 1700-3, fill 12 folio vol- 
umes. The first of these contains the works which 
he wrote before he was a priest, and his retractations 
and confessions; the former a critical review of his 
own writings, and the latter a curious and interesting 
picture of his life. The remainder of these volumes 
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aries on Scripture ; epistles on a great variety of sub- 
jects, doctrinal, moral, and personal; sermons and 
homilies ; treatises on various points of discipline; and 
elaborate arguments against heretics. With the ex- 
ception of those of Aristotle, no writings contributed 
more than Augustine’s to encourage the spirit of subtle 
disputation which distinguished the scholastic ages. 
They exhibit much facility of invention and strength 
of reasoning, with more argument than eloquence, and 
more wit than learning.’ Erasmus calls Augustine a 
writer of obscure subtlety, who requires in the reader 
acute penetration, close attention, and quick recollec- 
tion, and by no means repays him for the application 
of all these requisites. His works are now almost 
wholly neglected. (Encyclop. Americ., vol. 1, p. 
468.)—Among the sources of information in modern 
times respecting the life and productions of St. Au- 
gustine, the following may be mentioned: Cezllier, 
Hist. General. des Aut. Eccles. (Paris, 1744, Ato), 
vols. 11 and 12.—Tillemont, Memoires, &c., vol. 13. 
—Viut. August. Vaillant, et Du Frische: ed. Op. 
Benedict., vol. 11.—Act. Sanct. Mens. Aug., vol. 6, 
p. 213, seqgg.—L. Berti, de rebus gestis S. August. 
(Venet., 1746, 4to).—Rosler, Bibl. der Kirchenvat., 
vol. 9, p. 257.—Fabric., Bibl. Lat., vol. 3, p. 519, 
seqq.— Schrockh, Kircheng., vol. 15, p. 219, segg.— 
Biogr. Univ., vol. 3, p. 54, segg.— Wiggers, Versuch. 
einer pragmat. Darstellung des August. und Pelagi- 
anismus (Hamburg, 1822, 8vo), vol. 1., p. 7, seqq. 

AucusttLus (Romulus Momyllus, surnamed Au- 
gustus, or, in derision, Augustulus), the last Roman 
emperor of the West. He was the son of Orestes, a 
patrician and commander of the Roman forces in 
Gaul. Augustulus was crowned by his father A.D. 
475; but was dethroned the next year by Odoacer, 
king of the Heruli, who put Orestes to death, and ban- 
ished the young monarch to Campania, allowing him 
at the same time a revenue for his support. The true 
name of this emperor was Augustus, but the Romans 
of his time gave him, in derision, the appellation of 
Augustulus (The Little Augustus), which has become 
the historical name of this feeble sovereign. His fa- 
ther Orestes was the actual emperor, and the son a 
mere puppet in his hands. (Cassiod. et Marcell. in 
Chron.—Jornandes.—Procopius.) 

Aucustus (Caius Octavius Cmsar Avecustus), 
originally called Caius Octavius, was the son of 
Caius Octavius, and of Attia daughter of Julia the 
sister of Julius Cesar. The family of the Octavii 
were originally from Velitre, a city of the Volsci. 
The branch from which Augustus sprung was rich, 
and of equestrian rank. His father was the first of 
the name that obtained the title of senator, but died 
when his son was only four years old. The mother 
of the young Octavius soon after married L. Philip- 
pus, under whose care he was brought up, until his 
great uncle Julius Cesar, having no children, began 
to regard him as his heir (Vell. Paterc., 2, 85), and, 
when he was between sixteen and seventeen years of 
age, bestowed upon him some military rewards at the 
celebration of his triumph for his victories in Africa. 
(Suet., Aug., 8.) In the following year he accompa- 
nied his uncle into Spain, where he is said to have 
given indications of talent and activity; and in the 
winter of that same year he was sent to Apollonia in 
Epirus, there to employ himself in completing his ed- 
- ucation, till Cesar should be ready to take him with 
him on his expedition against the Parthians. He was 
accordingly living quietly at Apollonia when the news 
of his uncle’s death called him forth, though he was 
then hardly more than eighteen years of age, to act a 
principal part in the contentions of the times. On 
Cesar’s death being known, M. Vipsanius Agrippa 
and Q. Sabidienus Rufus, who are here first spoken 
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soldiers made him, of assisting him to revenge his 
uncle’s murder. But, as he was not yet aware of the 
strength of that party which he would find opposed to 
him, he judged it expedient to return to Italy, in the 
first instance, in a private manner. On his arrival at 
Brundisium, he learned the particulars of Cesar’s 
death, and was informed also of the contents of his 
will, by which he himself was declared his heir and his 
adopted son. (Dio Cassius, 45, 3.—Vell. Paterc., 2, 
85.) He did not hesitate instantly to accept this 
adoption, and to assume the name of Cesar; and it is 
said that numerous parties of his uncle’s veterans, who 
had obtained settlements in the districts of Italy 
through which he passed, came from their homes to 
meet him, and to assure him of their support. (Ap- 
pian, Bell. Civ., 3, 12.) At Rome two parties di- 
vided the state, that of the republicans, who had made 
away with Cesar, and that of Antony and Lepidus, 
who pretended to avenge his death, but who had, in 
reality, no other intention but to elevate their au- 
thority above that of the laws. The latter of these 
two parties was in the ascendant when Octavius vis- 
ited the capital, and the consul Antony exercised an 
almost absolute control. He received Octavius with 
great coolness, and declined any co-operation with 
him. It is even said, that, not content with slighting 
him as a political associate, Antony endeavoured to 
obstruct, or, at least, to delay, his adoption into the 
Julian family, since Octavius could not claim the 
possession of his uncle’s inheritance till he had gone 
through the forms by which he became Cesar’s adopt- 
ed son. (Florus, 4, 4.—Dio Cassius, 45, 5.) On 
this provocation, Octavius resolved to do himself jus- 
tice by the most atrocious means ; and, although he 
was only nineteen years of age, he suborned some 
ruffians to assassinate Antony, the consul of the re- 
public, in his own house. (Cic., ep. ad fam., 12, 23. 
—WSenec., de Clem., 1,9.) The attempt was discov- 
ered in time, but it threw Antony into the utmost per- 
plexity and alarm. As it had not succeeded, a large 
portion of the people doubted its reality, and believed 
that the charge had been falsely brought against Oc- 
tavius, in order to procure his ruin, that Antony might 
enjoy his property without disturbance. So strong, in 
fact, was the public feeling, and so unpopular was An- 
tony at this period, that he did not think it advisable 
to bring his intended assassins to trial. But he trem- 
bled at the insecurity of his situation, and determined 
to employ a.stronger military force than the guard with 
which he had hitherto protected his person, and by 
which he had overawed the senate and the forum. 
With this view Antony endeavoured to gain over the 
veterans of Cesar that were stationed at Brundisium, 
but the more liberal offers of the young Octavius drew 
them over to the side of the latter. At length the 
two competitors for empire had recourse to arms, and 
Cisalpine Gaul became the theatre of warfare. Deci- 
mus Brutus, who held the command of this province, 
threw himself into Mutina, where Antony besieged 
him, but the latter was defeated by Octavius and the 
consuls Hirtius and Pansa, and compelled to retreat 
towards Transalpine Gaul. All the veteran legions 
which had been commanded by the late consuls (these 
leaders had fallen in the battle of Mutina) were now, 
with one exception, under the orders of Octavius, and 
neither they nor their general were inclined to obey 
any longer the authority of the senate. Marching to 
Rome at the head of his forces, Octavius was now 
elected consul by open intimidation of the senate and 
people, and the liberty of the commonwealth was lost 
for ever. Antony and Lepidus, meanwhile, had united 
their forces, and recrossed the Alps; and Octavius, 
now invested with the title of consul, and command- 
ing a numerous army, marched back again towards 
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had been carried on between the chiefs of the two 
armies before they were advanced very near to one 
another; and it was determined that all differences 
should finally be settled, and the future measures which 
they were to take in common should be arranged at 
a personal interview. This interview resulted in the 
formation of a Triumvirate, or High Commission of 
three, for settling the affairs of the Commonwealth 
during five years. (Liv., Epit., lib. 120.—Appian, 
Bell. Civ., 4, 3.) They divided among themselves 
those provinces of the empire which were subject to 
their power, and the triumvirate was cemented by the 
most dreadful scenes of proscription and murder, 
during which fell the celebrated Cicero, a victim to 
the vengeance of Antony, and basely left to his fate 
by the heartless Octavius. After the hopes of the 
republican party had been crushed at Philippi, Anto- 
ny, in an evil hour for himself, turned his back upon 
Italy, and left the immediate government of the cap- 
ital in the hands of his associate. On returning to 
Rome, Octavius satisfied the cupidity of his soldiers 
by the division of the finest lands in the Italian penin- 
sula. This division gave rise to the most violent dis- 
turbance. In the midst of the stormy scenes that now 
convulsed Italy, Octavius was obliged to contend with 
Fulvia, whose daughter Clodia he had rejected, and 
with Lucius, the brother-in-law of Antony. After 
several battles, Lucius threw himself into the city of 
Perusia, where he was soon after obliged to surrender. 
The city was given up to be plundered, and 300 sen- 
ators were condemned to death, as a propitiatory sac- 
rifice to the manes of the deified Cesar. After the 
return of Antony an end was put to the proscriptions, 
and such of the proscribed persons as had escaped 
death by flight, and whom Octavius no longer feared, 
were allowed to return. There were still some dis- 
turbances in Gaul, and the naval war with Sextus 
Pompeius continued for several years. After his re- 
turn from Gaul, Octavius married the famous Livia, 
the wife of Claudius Nero, whom he compelled to 
resign her, after he himself had divorced his third wife 
Scribonia. Lepidus, who had hitherto retained an ap- 
pearance of power, was now deprived of his authority, 
and died as a private man B.C. 13. Antony and Oc- 
tavius then divided the empire. But while the for- 
mer, in the East, gave himself up to a life of luxury, 
the young Octavius pursued his plan of making him- 
self sole master of the Roman world. He especially 
strove to obtain the affections of the people. A 
firm government was established ; the system of auda- 
cious robbery, which the distresses of the times had 
long fostered at Rome and throughout Italy, was 
speedily and effectually suppressed. He showed 
mildness and a degree of magnanimity, if it could be 
so called, without the appearance of striving after the 
highest power, and even declared himself ready to lay 
down his power when Antony should return from his 
war against the Parthians. He appeared rather to per- 
mit than to wish himself to be appointed perpetual 
tribune, an office which virtually invested him with 
sovereign authority. The more he advanced in the 
affections of the people, the more openly did he de- 
clare himself against Antony. Meanwhile the latter 
had excited a strong feeling of disgust not only among 
the Romans at home, but even among his own offi- 
cers, by his shameful abandonment to the celebrated 
Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt. His divorcing him- 
self from Octavia, the sister of his colleague in the 
triumvirate, seemed like dishonouring a noble Roman 
lady in order to gratify the jealousy of a barbarian 
paramour; and an act of baseness on the part of Oc- 
tavius himself completed the blow. Having got pos- 
session of Antony’s will, he broke open the seals, and 
read the contents of it publicly, first to the senate, and 
afterward to the assembly of the people. The clause 
in it which especially induced Octavius to commit 
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this act, was one in which Antony desired that his 
body might, after death, be carried to Alexandrea, and 
there buried by the side of Cleopatra. ‘This proof of 
his romantic attachment for a foreigner seemed, in the 
eyes of the Romans, to attest his utter degeneracy, and 
induced the populace, at least, to credit the inventions 
of his enemies, who asserted that it was his intention, 
if victorious in the contest that now appeared inevita- 
ble, to give up Rome to the dominion of Cleopatra, 
and transfer the seat of empire from the banks of the 
Tiber to those of the Nile. It is clear, from the lan- 
guage of those poets who wrote under the patronage 
of Augustus, that this was the light in which the war 
was industriously represented ; that every effort was 
made to give it the character of a contest with a for- 
eign enemy ; and to array on the side of Octavius the 
national pride and jealousy of the people of Rome. 
(Hor., Od., 1, 37, 5, seqqg.—Virg., Ain., 8, 678, 685, 
698.) Availing himself of this feeling, Octavius de- 
clared war against the Queen of Egypt, and led a con- 
siderable force by both sea and land to the Ambracian 
Gulf, where Agrippa gained the naval victory of Ac- 
tium, which made Octavius master of the Roman 
world. He pursued his rival to Egypt, and ended the 
war after he had rejected the proposal of Antony to 
decide their differences by a personal combat. Cleo- 
patra and Antony killed themselves. Octavius caused 
them to be splendidly buried. A son of Antony and 
Cleopatra was sacrificed to ensure the safety of the 
conqueror; and Cesarion, a son of Cesar and Cleopa- 
tra, shared the same fate. All the other relations of 
Antony remained uninjured, and Octavius, on the 
whole, used his power with moderation. 
ing spent two years in the Hast, in order to arrange 
the affairs of Egypt, Greece, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
the islands, he celebrated, on his return to Rome, a 
triumph for three days in succession. Freed from his 
rivals and enemies, and master of the world, he was 
undecided concerning the way in which he should ex- 
ercise his power for the future. Agrippa, whose vic- 
tory had given him universal dominion, counselled him 
to renounce his authority. Mecenas opposed this; 
and Octavius followed his advice, or, rather, his own 
inclinations. In order to make the people willing to 
look upon him as an unlimited monarch, he abolished 
the laws of the triumvirate, beautified the city, and 
exerted himself in correcting the abuses which had 
prevailed during the civil war. At the end of his 
seventh consulship, he entered the senate-house, and 
declared his resolution to lay down his power. The 
senate besought him to retain it ; and the farce ended 
by his yielding to their pressing entreaties, and con- 
senting to continue to govern through them. He now 
obtained the surname of Augustus, which marked the 
dignity of his person and rank, and by degrees he 
united in himself the offices of imperator, or command- 
er-in-chief by sea and land, with power to make war 
and peace ; of proconsul over all the provinces; of 
perpetual tribune of the people, which rendered his 
person inviolable, and gave him the power of interrupt- 
ing public proceedings ; and, in fine, of censor (magzs- 
ter morum) and pontifex maximus, or controller of all 
things appertaining to public morals and religion. 
The laws themselves were subject to him, and the ob- 
servance of them depended on his will. To these 
dignities we must add the title of “Father of his. 
Country” (Pater Patrig). Great as was the power 
thus given him, he nevertheless exercised it with mod- 
eration. It was the spirit of his policy to retain old 
namés and forms, and he steadfastly refused to assume 
the title of Dictator, which Sylla and Cesar had ren- 
dered odious.—Avugustus carried on many wars in 
Africa, Asia, and particularly in Spain, where he tri- 
umphed over the Cantabri after a severe struggle. 
His arms subjected Aquitania, Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
and Illyria, and held the Dacians, ae and 
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ABthiopians incheck. He concluded a treaty with the 
Parthians, by which they gave up Armenia, and re- 
stored the eagles taken from Crassus and Antony. 
At the foot of the Alps he erected monuments of his 
triumphs over the mountaineers, the proud remains of 
which are yet to be seen at Susa and Aosta. After 
he had established peace throughout the empire, he 
closed (for the third time since the foundation of Rome) 
the temple of Janus (B.C. 10). This universal repose, 
however, was interrupted, A.D. 9, by the defeat of 
Varus, who lost three legions in an engagement with 
the Germans under Arminius, and killed himself in 
despair, ‘The intelligence of this misfortune greatly 
agitated Augustus. He let his beard and hair grow, 
and often cried out, as if in the deepest sorrow, ‘ Oh 
Varus, give me back my legions!’ Meanwhile the 
Germans were held in check by Tiberius. During the 
peace, to which we have just referred, Augustus had 
issued many useful decrees, and abolished many abuses 
in the government. He gave a new form to the senate, 
employed himself in improving the manners of the 
people, promoted marriage, suppressed luxury, intro- 
duced discipline into the armies, and, in a word, did 
everything in his power to subserve the best interests 
of the state. He adorned Rome in such a manner, 
that it was truly said by him, “he found it of brick, 
and left it of marble.” (Sweton., Aug., 29.—Dvio 
Cass,, 56, 30.) He also made journeys everywhere, 
1o increase the blessings of peace; he went to Sicily 
and Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Gaul, and other quar- 
ters: in several places he founded cities and established 
colonies. (Vell. Paterc., 2,92.) The people erected 
altars to him, and by a decree of the senate, the month 
Sextilis was called by the new appellation of Augustus 
(August). Two conspiracies, which threatened his 
life, miscarried, Capio, Murena, and Egnatius were 
punished with death: Cinna was more fortunate, re- 
ceiving pardon from the emperor, ‘This forbearance 


‘increased the love of the Romans, and diminished the 


number of the disaffected ; so that the master of Rome 
would have had nothing to wish for, if his family had 
been as obedient as the world. ‘The debauchery of 
his daughter Julia gave him the greatest pain, and he 
showed himself more severe towards those who de- 
stroyed the honour of his family than towards those 
who had threatened his life. History says, that in his 
old age he was ruled by Livia, the only person per- 
haps whom he truly loved. He had no sons, and lost 
by death his sister’s son Marcellus, and his daughter’s 
sons Caius and Lucius, whom he had appointed his 
successors. Drusus, also, his son-in-law, whom he 
loved, died early; and Tiberius, the brother of the 
latter, whom he hated on, account of his bad qualities, 
alone survived. ‘These numerous calamities, together 
with his continually increasing infirmities, gave him a 
strong desire for repose. He undertook a journey to 
Campania, from whose purer air he hoped for relief ; 
but disease fixed upon him, and he died at Nola (Au- 
gust 19, A.D. 14), in the seventy-sixth year of his age, 
and forty-fifth of his reign.—Augustus was in his stat- 
ure something below the middle size, but extremely 
well proportioned. (Sweton., Aug., 79.) His hair 
was a little inclined to curl, and of a yellowish brown ; 
his eyes were bright and lively ; but the general ex- 
pression of his countenance was remarkably calm and 
mild. His health was throughout his life delicate, yet 
‘the constant attention which he paid to it, and his strict 
temperance in eating and drinking, enabled him to reach 
As a seducer and adulterer, and 
a man of low sensuality, his character was as profligate 
as that of his uncle. (Sueton., Aug., 69,71.) In his 
literary qualifications, without at all rivalling the at- 
tainments of Cmsar, he was on a level with most Ro- 
mans of distinction of his time; and it is said, that 
both in speaking and writing, his style was eminent for 
its phot ee and propriety, (Sueton., Aug., 
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68, seqq.) His speeches on any public occasion were 
composed beforehand, and recited from memory ; nay, 
so careful was he not to commit himself by any in- 
considerate expression, that, even when discussing any 
important subject with his own wife, he wrote down 
what he had to say, and read it before her. Like his 
uncle, he was strongly tinged with superstition. He 
was very deficient in military talent ; but in every spe- 
cies of artful policy, in clearly seeing, and steadily and 
dispassionately following his own interest, and in turn- 
ing to his own advantage all the weaknesses of others, 
his ability, if so it may be called, has been rarely 
equalled. His deliberate cruelty, his repeated treach- 
ery, and his sacrifice of every duty and every feeling to 
the purposes of his ambition, speak for themselves ; and 
yet it would be unjust to ascribe to a politic premedi- 
tation all the popular actions of his reign. Good is in 
itself so much more delightful than evil, that he was 
doubtless not insensible to the pleasure of kind and 
beneficent actions, and perhaps sincerely rejoiced that 
they were no longer incompatible with his interests.— 
Among the various arts to which Augustus resorted to 
beguile the hearts of his people, and perhaps to render 
them forgetful of their former freedom, one of the most 
remarkable was the encouragement which he extended 
to learning, and the patronage he so liberally bestowed 
on all by whom it was cultivated. ‘To this noble pro- 
tection of literature he was prompted not less by taste 
and inclination than sound policy; and in his patron- 
age of the learned, his usual artifice had probably a 
smaller share than in those other parts of his conduct 
by which he acquired the favourable opinion of the 
world. Augustus was, besides, an excellent judge of 
composition, and a true critic in poetry ; so that his 
patronage was never misplaced, or lavished on those 
whose writings might rather have tended to corrupt 
than improve the taste and learning of the age. No 
writer could hope for patronage except by cultivating 
a style both chaste and simple, which, if ornamental, 
was not luxurious, or, if severe, was not rugged or 
antiquated. The court of Augustus thus became a 
school of urbanity, where men of genius acquired that 
delicacy of taste, that elevation of sentiment, and that 
purity of expression, which characterize the writers of 
the age. ‘To Macenas, the favourite minister of the 
emperor, the honour is due of having most successfully 
followed out the views of his master for promoting the 
interests of literature ; but it is wrong to give Mecenas 
the credit, as some have done, of first having turned 
the attention of Augustus to the patronage of literature. 
On the contrary, he appears merely to have acted from 
the orders, or to have followed the example, of his im- 
perial master. (Lncyclop. Metrop., Div. 3, vol. 2, p. 
294, seqgq.—Encyclop. Amer., vol. 1, p. 469.—Buogr. 
Univ., vol. 8, p. 37, segg.—Dunlop’s Rom. Lnt., vol. 
3, p. 10, seqg.)—II. A title which descended from Oc- 
tavius to his successors. It was purely honorary, and 
carried with it the idea of respect and veneration rather 
than of any authority. The feminine form Augusta 
was often given to the mothers, wives, or sisters of the 
Roman emperors. Under Dioclesian, when the new 
constitution was given to the empire, the title of Au- 
gustus became more definite, and then began to be 
applied to the two princes who held sway conjointly, 
while the appellation of Cesar was given to each of 
the presumptive heirs of the empire. The term Aw- 
gustus is derived, not from augeo, but from augur. 
(Gronov., Thes. Antig. Gr., vol. '7, p. 462.) Places 
or buildings consecrated by auguries were originally 
called augusta; and the name was afterward applied 
to other things similarly circumstanced. Thus Ennius, 
as cited by Suetonius (Awg., 7), uses the expression 
“qugusto augurio.” (Compare Fest., p. 48.—Ovid, 
Fast., 1, 607, seqgq.) Consequently, when the title 
Augustus is applied to a person, it is equivalent in 
meaning to sanctus, sacratus, or sacrosanctus. — (Com- 
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pare Dio Cass., 53, 16.) And hence, as Gronovius 
correctly remarks, the term in question contains Oetov 
vt, “something of a divine nature,” The Greeks, 
moreover, rendered Augustus into their language by 
Yebacroc, which Dio Cassius (/. c.) explains by cerréc¢. 
(Creuzer, Rom. Antig., p. 292, seqq.) 

Aviinus, Flavius, a Latin versifier of Alsopic fables, 
forty-two in number. The measure adopted by him 
is the elegiac. According to Cannegieter, one of his 
editors, Avianus flourished about 160 A.D. (Henric. 
Canneg. de etate, &e., Flav. Aviani Dissertatio, p. 
231, segg.) ‘This opinion, however, is rendered alto- 
gether untenable by the inferior character of the Latin- 
ity, which Cannegieter endeavours, though unsuccess- 
fully, to defend. Avianus would seem to have lived in 
the reign of Theodosius, long after the date assigned by 
the scholar just mentioned. His work is dedicated to 
a certain Theodosius, supposed to have been the gram- 
marian Macrobius Theodosius. The fables of Avianus 
are sometimes erroneously ascribed to Avienus. ‘The 
best editions of Avianus are, that of Cannegieter, Am- 
stelod., 1731, 8vo, and that of Nodell, Amstelod., 1787, 
8yo. (Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 317.) 

Avinnus, Rufus Festus, a Roman poet, whose age 
and country have both been disputed. St. Jerome 
speaks of him as of a recent writer (in Epist. ad-Titum, 
y. 12), and we can scarcely, therefore, with Crinitus, 
place him in the reign of Dioclesian. (Crinit., de poet. 
Lat., ¢. 80.) The death of Jerome happened A.D. 
420, in his ninety-first year : on_the supposition, there- 
fore, that Avienus flourished about the middle of that 
father’s protracted life, we may assign him to about 
A.D, 370, or the period of Valentinian, Valens, and 
Gratian. Tradition or conjecture has made him a 
Spaniard by birth; but this opinion is unsupported by 
written testimony, and even contradicted, if the in- 
scription found in the Cesarian Villa refer to this 
poet, which there seems small reason to doubt. From 
this we learn that he was the son of Musonius Avienus, 
or the son of Avienus and descendant of Musonius, 
accordingly as we punctuate the first line (“ Festus 
Musoni. soboles prolesque Avienr”); that he was bor 
at Vulsiniiin Etruria; that he resided at Rome; that 
he was twice proconsul, and the author of many poet- 
ical pieces. The same inscription contradicts the 
notion, too precipitately grounded on some vague ex- 
pressions in his writings, that he was a Christian; for 
it is nothing else than a religious address to the god- 
dess Nortia, the Fortune of the Etrurians. The extant 
and acknowledged works of this poet are versions of 
the @awoueva of Aratus, and the ILepujynore of Dio- 
nysius ; anda portion of a poem “ De Ora Maritima,” 
which includes, with some digressions, the coast be- 
tween Cadiz and Marseilles. ‘The other poems gen- 
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Epistle to Flavianus Myrmecius, an elegiac piece “ de 
Cantu Sirenum,” and some verses addressed to the 
author’s friends from the country. A poem “de ur- 
Pie ae a Mediterraneis,” is cited by some 
panish writers as the production of Avienus (Nicolaus 
Antonius, Bibl. Vet. Hisp., 2, 9), but it is generally 
supposed to be the forgery of a Jesuit of Toledo. Ser- 
vius (ad Virg., Ain., 10, 272-888) ascribes to Avie- 
nus iambic versions of the narrative of Virgil and the 
history of Livy ; which observation of the grammarian, 
together with a consideration of the genius and habits 
of this poet, renders it not altogether improbable that 
he is the author of a very curious and spirited Latin 
Epitome of the Iliad, which has reached us, and which 
throws some light on the poetical history of the time. 
—-The best edition of Avienus is that of Wernsdorff, 
in the Poete Latint Minores, vol. 5, pt. 2, Helmstad., 
1791, 12mo, (Ene pe tar .; Div. 3, vol. 2, p. 
575, seq.—Bahr, Gesch. 
seqq-) to Ateneo Mi yeus 
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nations of Gaul. I. The Aulerci Brannovices, con- 
tiguous to the A‘dui, and subject to them, answering 
to what is now le Briennois. (Ces., B. G.,'7,'75.)— 
II. The Aulerci Cenomani, situate between the Sarta 
or Sarthe, and the Ladus, two of the northern branches 
of the Liger. Their country is now the Department 
de la Sarthe. (Ces., B. G., 7, '75.)—IIl. The Au- 
lerei Eburovices, on the left bank of the Sequana or 
Seine, below Lutetia or Paris, answering now to the 
Department de l’Hure. (Ces., B. G., 8, 17.) 

AvuLmrns, the surname of one of the Ptolemies, 
father of Cleopatra. ‘The appellation is a Greek one, 
meaning “‘flute-player” (AdAyri¢), and was given him 
on account of his excellence in playing upon the flute, 
or, more correetly speaking, pipe. 

Autis, a town of Beeotia, on the shores of the Eu- 
ripus, and nearly opposite to Chalcis. It is celebrated 
as being the rendezvous of the Grecian fleet when 
about to sail for Troy, and as the place where they 
were so long detained by adverse winds. (Vid. Iphi- 
genia.) Strabo (403) remarks, that, as the harbour of 
Aulis could not contain more than fifty ships, the Gre- 
cian fleet must have assembled in the neighbouring 
port of Bathys, which was much more extensive. 
From Xenophon we learn, that, when Agesilaus was 
on the point! setting out for Asia Minor, to carry on 
the war against Persia, he had intended to offer up 
sacrifice at Aulis, but was opposed in this design by 
the Beeotarchs, who appeared in the midst of the cere- 
mony with an armed force. (Hist. Gr., 3,4, 4.) Livy 
says the distance between Aulis and Chalcis was three 
miles. (Liv., 45, 27.) Pausanias (9, 19) reports, 
that the temple of Diana still existed when he visited 
Aulis, but that the inhabitants of the place were few, — 
and those chiefly potters. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, 
vol. 2, p. 262, seqq.) 

Auton, I. a fertile ridge and valley near 'Tarentum, 
in Southern Italy, the wine of which equalled the Fa- — 
lernian in the opinion of Horace. (Horat., Od., 2, 6, 
18.)—II. A valley of Palestine, extending along the 
banks of Jordan, called also Magnus Campus.—III. 
Another in Syria, between the ridges of Libanus and 
' Antilibanus——IV. A district and city of Messenia, 
bordering on Triphylia and part of Arcadia, being sep- 
arated from these two by the Neda. (Strab., 350.— 
Steph. Byz., 8. v.) o 

Avuus, I. A prenomen common among the Ro- 
mans.—II. Gellius. (Vid. Gellius.) 

Aurevia Lex, was enacted A.U.C. 683, and or- 
dained that judices or jurymen should be chosen 
from the Senators, Equites, and ‘Tribuni A®rarii— 
Another, A.U.C. 678. It abrogated a clause of the 
Lex Cornelia, and permitted the tribunes to hold other 
offices after the expiration of the tribuneship. 

Avrenianr. Vid. Genabum, wes 

Aureuinus, I. (Lucius nastoaing 7 emperor of 
Rome, distinguished for his military abilities and stern 
severity of character, was the son of a peasant in the 
territory of Sirmium, in Illyria. His father oceupied 
a small farm, the property of Aurelius, a rich senator. 
The son enlisted in the troops as a common soldier, 
successively rose to the rank of centurion, tribune, pre- 
fect of a legion, inspector of the camp, general, or, as_ 
it was then called, duke of a frontier ; and at length, 
during the Gothic war, exercised the important office — 
of commander-in-chief of the cavalry. In every station 
he distinguished himself by matchless valour, rigid dis- 
cipline, and successful conduct. Theoclius, as quoted 
in the Augustan history (p. 211), affirms, that in one — 
day he killed forty-eight Sarmatians, and in several 
subsequent engagements nine hundred and fifty. This 
heroic valour was admired by the soldiers, and cele~ 
‘brated in their rude songs, the burden of which was 
/« Mille, mille, mille, occidit.”” At length Valerian II. 
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His next elevation was to the throne, Claudius IL., on 
his deathbed, having recommended Aurelian to the 
troops of Illyricum, who readily acceded to his wishes. 
The reign ot this monarch lasted only four years and 
about nine months; but every instant of that short 
period was filled by some memorable achievement. 
He put an end to the Gothic war, chastised the Ger- 
mans who invaded Italy, recovered Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain out of the hands of Tetricus, and destroyed the 
proud monarchy which Zenobia had erected in the East 
on the ruins of the afflicted empire. Owing to the un- 
generous excuse of the queen, that she had waged war 
_ by the advice of her ministers, her secretary, the cel- 
ebrated Longinus, was put to death by the victor ; but, 
after having graced his triumphal entry into Rome, 
Zenobia herself was presented with a villa near Tibur, 
and allowed to spend the remainder of her days as a 
Roman matron. (Vid. Zenobia, Longinus, Palmyra.) 
Aurelian followed up his victories by the reformation 
of abuses, and the restoration throughout the empire 
of order and regularity, but he tarnished his good in- 
tentions by the general severity of his measures, and 
the sacrifice of the senatorian order to his slightest 
suspicions. He had planned a great expedition against 
Persia, and was waiting in Thrace for an opportunity 
to cross the straits, when he lost his life, A.D. 125, by 
assassination, the result of a conspiracy excited by a 
secretary whom he intended to call to account for 
peculation. Aurelian was a wise, able, and active 
prince, and very useful in the declining state of the 
empire ; but the austerity of his character caused him 
to be very little regretted. It is said that he meditated 
a severe persecution on the Christians, when he was 
so suddenly cut off. (Hist. August., p. 211, seqg.— 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 11.—Biogr. Univ., vol. 
3, p. 72.—Encyclop. Am., vol. 1, p. 474.)—1I. Celius, 
a native of Sicca, in Numidia, who is supposed to have 
lived between 180 and 240 A.D. He was a member 
of the medical profession, and has left behind him two 
works: the one entitled, “ Inbri Quingue tardarum 
sive chronicarum passionum,” and the other, “ Libri 
tres celerum sive acutarum passionwm.” Both are 
drawn from Greek authors ; from Themison, Thessa- 
lus, and, above all, Soranus. Celius Aurelianus being 
the only author of the sect called Methodists who has 
come down to us (if we except Octavius Horatianus, 
who lived in the days of the Emperor Valentinian, and 
is little known), his work is particularly valuable, as 
preserving to us an account of many theories and views 
of practice which would otherwise have been lost; but 
even of itself it is deserving of much attention for the 
practical information which it contains. Celius is re- 
markable for learning, understanding, and scrupulous 
accuracy ; but his style is much loaded with technical 
terms, and by no means elegant. He has treated of 
the most important diseases which come under the care 
of the physician in the following manner. In the first 
place, he gives a very circumstantial account of the 
symptoms, which he does, however, more like a syste- 
matic writer and a compiler, than as an original ob- 
server of nature. Next, he is at great pains to point 
out the distinction between the disease he is treating 
of and those which very nearly resemble it. He after- 
ward endeavours to determine the nature and seat of 
the disease ; and this part frequently contains valuable 
- references to the works of Erasistratus, the celebrated 
Alexandrean anatomist. ‘Then comes his account of 
the treatment, which is, in general, sensible and sci- 
entific, but somewhat too formal, timid, and fettered 
by the rules of the sect. He is ingenious, however, in 
often delivering a free statement of modes of practice, 
essentially different from his own. His account of 
Hydrophobia is particularly valuable, as being the most 
complete treatise upon that fatal malady which an- 


tiquity has furnished us with. He states, that the dis- 
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likewise by that of wolves, bears, leopards, horses, and 
asses. He also mentions an instance of its being 
brought on by a wound inflicted by the spurs of a cock. 
Nay, he says that he knew a case of the disease being 
brought on by the breath of a dog, without a wound at 
all. Sometimes too, he says, the complaint comes on 
without any apparent cause. His description, if com- 
pared with modern descriptions (for example, with 
that given in Hufeland’s Journal for 1816, by Dr. 
Goden), will be found in every respect very complete. 
He considers the affection as a general one, but that 
the nerves of the stomach are more particularly inter- 
ested in the disease; and Dr. Goden likewise is of 
opinion, that the splanchnic nerves are more especially 
affected. In short, his theory is, that the complaint 
consists of an incendium nervorum, or increased heat 
of the nerves. He treats the disease upon much the 
same plan as tetanus, to which he appears to have 
considered it allied, by frictions with tepid oil, oily 
clysters, and other remedies of a relaxing nature. He 
approves of venesection, but not toa great extent. He 
condemns the use of hellebore, which is a mode of 
treatment approved of by every ancient authority ex- 
cept himself. Neither, also, does he make mention of 
the application of the actual cautery to the wound, 
which practice is recommended by the best authorities, 
both ancient and modern. (Sprengel, Hist. dela Med., 
vol. 2, p. 37, seqq.) 

Avretius, I. Marcus, a Roman emperor. 
Antoninus II.)—II. Victor, a Roman historian. 
Victor.) 

Avrinia, a prophetess held in great veneration by 
the Germans. (T'acit., Germ.,8.) Some imagine the 
true form of the name to have been, when Latinized, 
Alurinia; and trace an analogy between it and the 
Alrune of northern mythology. (Consult Oberlinus, 
ad Tacit., l. c.) 

Avrora, the goddess of the dawn, daughter of Hy- 
perion and Theia. Her Greek name was Eés, (’Hde). 
Other genealogies represent her as the daughter of 
Titan and Terra, or of Pallas, the son of Crius and 
husband of Styx, whence she is sometimes styled 
Pallantias. In Homer and Hesiod she is simply the 
goddess of the dawn, but in the works of succeeding 
poets she is identified with Hemera, or the Day. 
(Aischyl., Pers., 384.—Eurip., Troad., 844.—Bion, 
Idyll., 6, 18.—Quint., Smyrn., 1, 119.—Nonnus, 7, 
286, 294.—Id., 25, 567.—_Museus, 110, &c.) Au- 
rora became, by Astreus, the mother of the winds 
Boreas, Zephyrus, and Notus, and also of the stars of 
heaven. (Hes., Theog., 378.) She was more than 
once, moreover, deeply smitten with the love of mortal 
man. She carried off Orion, and kept him in the isle 
of Ortygia till he was slain there by the darts of Diana. 
(Od., 5,121.) Clitus, the son of Mantius, was for his 
exceeding beauty snatched away by her, “that he 
might be among the gods.” (Od., 15,250.) She also 
carried off Cephalus, and had by him a son named 
Phaéthon, (Hes., Theog., 986.— Eurip., Hippol., 
457.) But her strongest affection was for Tithonus, 
son of Laomedon, king of Troy. (Vid. Tithonus.) 
The children whom she bore to 'Tithonus were Mem- 
non and Aumathion.—The most probable derivation of 
the name Eés (’Héc, Doric ’Adc) seems to be that 
from dw, to blow, regarding it as the cool morning air, 
whose gentle breathing precedes the rising of the sun. 
The Latin term Aurora is similarly related to Aura. 
(Hermann, tiber das Wesen, &c., p. 98.—Keighiley’s 
Mythology, p. 63, seqq.) Aurora is sometimes rep= 
resented in a saffron-coloured robe, with a wand or 
torch in her hand, coming out of a golden palace, and 
ascending a chariot of the same metal. Homer de- 
scribes her as wearing a flowing veil, which she throws 
| back to denote the dispersion of night, and as opening 
| with her rosy fingers the gates of day. Others rep- 
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ease 1s occasioned not only by the bite of a dog, but | resent her as a nymph crowned with flowers, with a 
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star above her head, standing in a chariot drawn by 
winged horses, while in one hand she holds a torch, 
and with the other scatters roses, as illustrative of the 
flowers springing from the dew, which the poets de- 
scribe as diffused from the eyes of the goddess in liquid 
pearls. (Compare Inghirami, Mon. Etrusc., 1, 5.— 
Millin, Vases de Canosa, 5. Vases, 1, 15.—Id. ibid., 
2, 37.—Eckhel, Syll., 7, 3.—Miller, Archaeol. der 
Kunst, p. 611.) 

Avruncl, a people of Latium, on the coast towards 
Campania, southeast of the Volsci. ‘They were, in 
fact, identical with the Ausonians. The Italian form 
of the name Ausones can have been no other than 
Aurini, for from this Awrwnci is manifestly derived. 
Auruncus is Aurunicus ; the termination belongs to 
the number of adjective-forms in which the old Latin 
luxuriated, so as even to form Tuscanicus from Tuscus. 
(Mebuhr’s Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 56, 2d ed., Cam- 
bridge transl.) 

‘Ausar, a river of Etruria, which formerly joined 
the Arnus, not far from the mouth of the latter. At 
present they both flow into the sea by separate chan- 
nels. Some indication of the junction of these rivers 
seems preserved by the name of Osari, attached to a 
little stream or ditch which lies between them. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 174.) 

Auscuisa, a people of Libya. (Herodot., 4, 171.) 
They extended from above Barca to the neighbourhood 
of the Hesperides. (Compare Rennell’s Geography of 
Herodotus, vol. 2, p. 266.) 

Ausct, a people of Gallia Aquitania. Their capital 
was Ausci, now Ausch, on the Ger, one of the south- 
ern branches of the Garumna or Garonne. Its earlier 
name was Climberris or Climberrum. (Ces., B. G., 
3, 27.— Mela, 3, 2.—Amm. Marc., 15, 28.) 

Avson, a son of Ulysses and Calypso, from whom 
the Ausones, a people of Italy, were fabled to have 
been descended. (Vid. Ausonia.) 

Avsonia, a name properly applied to the whole 
southern part of Italy, through which the Ausones, 
one of the ancient races of Italy, had spread them- 
selves. Its derivation from Auson, son of Ulysses 
and Calypso, is a mere fable. ‘The sea on the south- 
east coast was for along time called from them Mare 
Ausonium. Niebuhr makes the Ausonians a por- 
tion of the great Oscan nation. (Rom. Hist., vol. 1, 
p. 56, 2d ed., Cambridge transl.) 

Ausonius (Decius, or, more correctly, Decimus, 
Magnus), a Roman poet of the fourth century. The 
most authentic particulars respecting him are to be 
found in his own writings, and more especially in the 
second volume of his Prefatiuncule, wherein he treats 
the subject professedly. He was born at Burdigala 
(Bourdeaux), where his father, Julius Ausonius, was 
an eminent physician, and also a Roman senator and 
member of the Municipal Council. Had his educa- 
tion been solely confided to paternal attentions, it) is 
probable that no record of him would have been ne- 
cessary among the Latin poets, since the elder Auso- 
nius, although well read in Greek, was but indiffer- 
ently acquainted with the Latin tongue. By the ex- 
ertions, however, of his maternal uncle, A‘milius 
Magnus Arborius, himself a poet, and the reputed au- 
thor of an elegy still extant, Ad nympham nimis 
cultam,” and those of the grammarians Minervius, 
Nepotian, and Staphylus, the disadvantages of our po- 
et’s circumstances were abundantly removed. From 
these eminent men he acquired the principles of gram- 
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Latium, and first consul. The last of these dignities 
he obtained A.D. 379 The question has been often 
started, whether Ausonius was a Christian or not. 
Some have doubted the circumstance on account of 
the extreme licentiousness of certain of his. produc- 
tions. It is difficult, however, to deny the affirmative 
of this question without attacking the authenticity: of 
some of his pieces, such as, for example, his first 
Tdyl: besides, how can we imagine that so zealous a 
Christian as Valentinian would have confided to a 
pagan the education of his son? As to the licentious 


character of some of his poetry, it may be remarked, ™ 


that, in professing the prevailing religion of the day, he © 


omitted, perhaps, to follow its purer precepts, and 
hence indulged in effusions revolting to morality and 
decency. ‘The frequent use which he makes of the 
pagan mythology in his writings does not prove any- 
thing against his observance of Christianity, since the 
spirit of the times allowed this absurd mixture of fa- 
ble with truth —The exact time when Ausonius died 
is uncertain; he was alive in 392.—The poetry of 
Ausonius, on the whole, like that of Avienus, is mark- 
ed by poverty of argument, profusion of mechanical 
ingenuity, and imitation of, or, rather, compilation from, 
the ancients. It is valuable, however, to the literary 
historian: its variety alone aflords us a considerable 
insight into the state of poetry in that age; and the 
station and pursuits of the author allowed him that 
familiarity with contemporary poets which has impart- 
ed to his works the character of poetical memoirs.— 
Of the editions of Ausonius, the best, although a very 
rare one, is that of Tollius, Amst., 1671, 8vo. It con- 
tains the learned commentary of Joseph Scaliger, to- 
gether with selected notes from Accursius, Barthius, 
Gronovius, Gravius, and others. The Delphin edi- 
tion is also held in considerable estimation. ‘The Bi- 
pont edition, published in 1783, 8vo, is a useful and 
correct one. (Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 304, 
segg.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 52.—En- 
cyclop. Metropol., Div. 3, vol. 2, p. 576, seq.) 
Ausvices, a sacerdotal order at Rome, nearly the 
same as the augurs. Auspex (the nom. sing.) deno- 
ted a person who observed and interpreted omens, 
especially those connected with the flight, the sounds, 
and the feeding of birds; and hence the term is said 
to be derived from avis, “ a bird,” and specio, “ to be- 
hold” or “observe,” the earlier form of the word hav- 


mar and rhetoric. His success in the latter of these 
studies induced him to make trial of the bar; but the 
former was his choice, and in A.D. 367 he was ap- 
pointed by the Emperor Valentinian tutor to the young 
prince Gratian, whom he accompanied into Germany 
the following year. He became successively Count 
of the empire, quastor, governor of Gaul, Libya, and 
Leon = 
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ing been avispex, In later times, when the. custom 
of consulting the auspices on every occasion lost much 
of its strictness, the term auspex acquired a more gen- 
eral signification. Before this, the name was particu- 
larly applied to the priest who officiated at marriages ; 
but now, those employed to witness the signing of 
the marriage contract, and to see that everything was 
rightly performed, were called auspices nuptiarum, 
otherwise proxenele, conciliatores, and pronubi, in 
Greek rapaviuior. (Val. Max., 2, 1, 1.—Cuic., de 
Divin., 1, 16.—Sueton., Claud., 26.—Serv., ad Ain., 
1, 350, et 4, 45.—Buleng., de Aug. et Ausp., 3, 13.) 
Hence aus pex is put for a favourer or director ; thus, 
auspex legis, ‘one who advocates a law ;” dis aus- 
pictbus, “under the guidance of the gods;” auspice 
musa, “under the inspiration of the muse,” &c. 
(Consult remarks under the article Aucurss.) 
Auster, the South wind, the same with the Notos 
of the Greeks. Pliny (2, 48) speaks of it as a dry- 
ing, withering wind, identifying it, therefore, with the 
Sirocco of modern times. Aristotle (Probl., 1, 23) 
ascribes to its influence burning fevers. Horace 
(Serm., 2, 6, 18) calls it “ plumbeus Auster,” thus 
characterizing it as unhealthy ; and, on another occa- 
sion, he speaks of it in plainer language, as ‘‘ nocens 
corporibus.”” (Od., 2, 14, 15.) Statius describes the 
roses as dying at its first approach, ‘* P ‘ubentesve r0s@. 


primos moriuntur ad Ausiros.” Syl Bolightee 
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Compare Virg., Eclog., 2, 58.) Pliny recommends 
the hnsbandman neither to trim his trees nor prune his 
vines when this wind blows (18, 76). On another oc- 
casion (16, 46) he states, that the pear and the almond 
trees lose their buds if the heavens be clouded by a 
south wind, though unaccompanied by rain. ‘This re- 
mark, however, is not confirmed by modern experience. 
The south wind is also described by the Latin poets 
as bringing rain. (T%bull., 1, 1, 4’7.—Ovid, Met., 13, 
725, &c.) We must distinguish, therefore, between 
the dry and humid southern blasts, as Pliny does in the 
following passage : ‘‘ (Auster) humidus aut estuosus 
Italie est; Africe quidem incendia cum serenitate 
adfert” (18, 76). 

AvrocuTHones, an appellation assumed by the 
Athenians, importing that they sprang from the soil 
which they inhabited. (Consult remarks under the 
article Arrica.) 

Avto.éia, a people of Africa, on the western or 
Atlantic coast of Mauritania ‘Tingitana. (Plon., 6, 
31.—Lucan, Pharsal., 4, 677.—Sul. Ital., 2, 63.) 

Avro.yous, son of Mercury and Philonis, accord- 
ing to the scholiast on Homer (Od., 19, 432), but, ac- 
cording to Pausanias (8, 4), the son of Dedalion, and 
not of Mercury. He dwelt on Parnassus, and was cel- 
ebrated as a stealer of cattle, which he carried off in 
such a way as to render it nearly impossible to recog- 
nise them, all the marks being defaced. Among 
others, he drove off those of Sisyphus, and he defaced 
the marks as usual ; but, when Sisyphus came in quest 
of them, he, to the great surprise of the thief, selected 
his own beasts out of the herd, for he had marked the 
initial letter of his name under their hoofs. (The an- 
cient form of the 2 was C, which is of the shape of a 
horse’s hoof.) Autolycus forthwith cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of one who had thus proved himself too able 
for him; and Sisyphus, it is said, seduced or violated 
his daughter Anticlea (who afterward married Laertes), 
and thus was the real father of Ulysses. (Pherecyd., 
ap. Schol. ad Od., 19, 432,—Schol. ad 1l., 10, 267. 
—Tzetz. ad Lycophr., 344.—Keightley’s Mythology, 

. 400.) 
, Avurommpon, a son of Dioreus, who went to the 
Trojan war with ten ships. He was the charioteer of 
Achilles, after whose death he served Pyrrhus in the 
same capacity. (Hom., Il., 9,16, &c.—Virg., Ain., 
’ 

Avtonor, a daughter of Cadmus, who married 
Aristeus, by whom she had Acteon, often called Au- 
toneius heros. The death of her son (vid. Acton) 
was so painful to her that she retired from Beeotia to 
Megara, where she soon after died. (Pausan., 1, 44. 
oF iy tn abs 179.— Ovid, Met., 3, '720.) 

Avurricones, a people of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
among the Cantabri. They occupied what is now 
the eastern half of La Montana, the western quarter 
of Biscay and Alava, and the northeastern part of 
Burgos. Their capital was Flaviobriga, now Porto 
Gallete, near Bulboa. (Florez, Esp. S., 24, 10.— 
Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 446.) Mannert, however, 
makes it to be Santander. (Geogr., vol. 1, p. 373.) 

-Axisnus, the ancient name of the Euxine Sea. The 
word signifies inhospitable, which was highly applicable 
to the manners of the ancient inhabitants of the coast. 


“It took the name of Euxinus after the coast was set- 
tled by Grecian colonies. 


(Vid. Pontus Euxinus.) 
Axius, the largest river in Macedonia, rising in the 
chain of Mount Scardus, and, after a course of cighty 
miles, forming an extensive lake near its mouth. It 
falls into the Sinus Thermaicus, after receiving the 
waters of the Erigonus, Ludias, and Astreus. In the 
middle ages this river assumed the name of Bardarus 
(Theophylact., Epist., 55.—Niceph. Greg., vol. 1, p. 
230), whence has been derived that of Vardari or 
Vardar, sh it now bears. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
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Azan, I. a mountain of Arcadia, sacred to Cybele. 
(Stat., Theb., 4, 292.)—-JI. A son of Arcas, king of 
Arcadia, by Erato, one of the Dryades. He divided 
his father’s kingdom with his brothers Aphidas and 
Elatus, and called his share Azania. There was in 
Azania a fountain called Clitoriws, whose waters gave 
a dislike for wine to those who drank them. (Vitruv., 
8, 3.—Ovid, Met., 15, 322.—Pausan., 8, 4.—Plin., 
21, 2.—Etymol. Mag., s. v. KAvropiov.)—UT. A re- 
gion on the northeastern coast of Africa, lying south 
of Aromatum Promontorium and north of Barbaria. It 
is now Ajan. (Ptol.—Arrian, Peripl, Mar. Erythr. 
—Stukius, ad Arrian, l. c., p. 93.) 

Aziris, a place in Libya, surrounded on both sides 
by delightful hills covered with trees, and watered by 
a river, where Battus built a town, previous to found- 
ing Cyrene. (Herod., 4, 157.) Ptolemy calls the 
place Axylis. ‘The harbour of Azaris, mentioned by 
Synesius (c. 4), appears to coincide with this same 
place. Pacho thinks, that the Aziris of Herodotus 
coincides with the modern Temmuneh. (Voyage, &c., 
p- 50, seqq.) 

Azorus (the Asdod of Scripture), one of the five 
chief cities of the Philistines, and, at the same time, 
one of the oldest and most celebrated cities of the 
land. The god Dagon was worshipped here. It lay 
on the seacoast, and in the division of the country 
among the Israelites, it fell to the tribe of Judah, but 
was not conquered until the reign of Solomon. In the 
time of King Hezekiah it was taken by the Assyrians, 
and subsequently by Psammmetichus, king of Egypt, 
after a siege of twenty-nine years. (Herod., 2, 157.) 
At a later period Azotus became the seat of a Chris- 
tian bishop. The ruins of the ancient city are near 
a small village called Hsdud. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
6, pt. 1, p. 261, seq.) 
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Basrivs or Basrias (or, as the name is sometimes 
corrupted, GaBrias), a Greek poet, who lived, accord- 
ing to Tyrwhitt, either under Augustus or a short time 
before that emperor ; while Coray, on the other hand, 
makes him a contemporary of Bion and Moschus. 
The particulars of his life have not reached us. All 
that we know of him is, that, after the example of Soc- 
rates, who, while in prison, amused himself with ver- 
sifying the fables of AZsop, Babrius published a col- 
lection of fables under the title of pi0ot or pevOiapbor ; 
from which the fables of Phwdrus are closely imitated. 
They were written in choliambics, and comprised in 
ten books, according to Suidas, or two volumes, ac- 
cording to Avianus. (Av., Pref. Fab.)—These two 
accounts are not at variance with each other, as the 
books were doubtless divisions made by the author, 
like the books of Phadrus, perhaps with an appropri- 
ate introduction to each; while the “ volumina’’ of 
Avianus were probably rolls of parchment or papyrus, 
on which the ten books were written. It may be 
farther observed, that Avianus calls the books of 
Phedrus libel, and not volumina. In this man- 
ner may be explained the statement of Pliny (8, 16), 
that Aristotle’s writings on Natural History were 
contained in nearly fifty volumina, (Compare Men- 
age, ad Diog. Laert., 5, 25.) This collection threw 
all preceding ones into comparative obscurity. It 
appears to have been still in existence as late as the 
twelfth century, in the days of Tzetzes : the copyists, 
however, of succeeding times, little sensible of the 
charms of the versification which Babrius had adopted, 
thought they could not do better than convert it into 
so much prose; and the fragments of verses, which 
they were unable in this way perfectly to disguise, 
are all that recalls the original lines which they have 
spoiled. The collectibn of Babrius, thus dishonoured, 
was perpetuated by numerous copies, in which traces 
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of the original became more and more obscured, until 
a single apologue alone, that of the swallow and night- 
ingale, bore marks of a versified fable. This piece 
found its way into a collection of fables attributed to 
Ignatius Magister, a priest of Constantinople, who, 
being in possession of a copy of the original fables of 
Babrius, in choliambic verse, as that author had 
written them, resolved to change them into iambic 
tertrastics. With this view he abridged and tortured 
each apologue until he succeeded in reducing them 
individually to four verses. Fifty-three fables were 
thus strangled; but as if Ignatius had wished, by 
means of a comparison, to augment our regrets for 
those which he had altered, he preserved entire and 
unchanged a single fable, the one to which we have al- 
luded. At the period when the Greek authors began 
to be printed, the true collection of Babrius no longer 
existed : it was thought, however, that the collection 
of Ignatius was the original one, and hence it was pub- 
lished under the name of Babrius, or rather Gabrias, 
the B in the manuscripts being confounded with a T. 
The error of the name was only perceived about the 
close of the sixteenth century. Two English scholars, 
the celebrated Bentley, in his dissertation on A®sop, 
and, at a later period, Tyrwhitt, in his dissertation on 
Babrius (Lond., 1776, 8vo), have avenged the memo- 
ry of the poet, and dissipated much of the obscurity 
which hung over this portion of literary history. The 
latter of these two scholars reunited all the fragments 
of Babrius to be found in Suidas, as well as all those 
which were to be met with in other works. In this 
way he succeeded in recomposigg four of the fables 
of Babrius, so that their number now amounted in all 
to five. Thirty-three years rward (1809) De Fu- 
ria published many fables of AUsop, up to that time in- 
edited. In the number of these were thirty-six, which 
he believed to be written in: prose like the rest, and 
which he printed as prose compositions; they were, 
in reality, however, versified fables, and a few correc- 
tions sufficed to restore them to their primitive form. 
This service has been rendered by Coray, in his col- 
lection of Hsop’s Fables ; by J. G. Schneider, at the 
end of his edition of Zsop, from the Augustan MS. ; 
by Berger, in an edition of the remains of Babrius, 
published at Munich in 1816; by Mr. G. Biiges, in 
the Classical Journal (whose collection, however, is 
unfinished) ; by. the present. Bishop of London (Dr. 
Blomfield), in the third number of the Museum Criti- 
cum ; and by an anonymous writer in the second num- 
ber of the Cambridge Philological Museum. (Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p. 61, seq.— Cambridge Phulol. 
Mus., n. 2, p. 282, seg.) = 

BasYton, I. a celebrated city, the capital of the 
Babylonian empire, situate én the Euphrates, in 32° 
25’ north latitude, and 44° east longitude, as is sup- 
posed. Its origin is lgst jn the obscurity of early 
times. It is remarkable éggugh that Herodotus should 
have given us no intimation respecting its founder ; he 
merely informs us that Semiramis and Nitocris, two of 
its queens, strengthened’ the fortifications, and guarded 
the city against inundations of the river, as well as 
improved and adorned*it. May we not conclude from 
this, asks Rennell (Geography of Herodotus, vol. 1, 
p- 442), that its antiquity was very great ; and as- 
cended so high that Herodotus could not satisfy him- 
self concerning it? .At the same time, adds this in- 
telligent writer, the improvements that took place in 
the city in the reign of Semiramis, might occasion the 
original foundation to be ascribed to her; the like 
having happened in the history of other cities. He- 
rodotus informs us (1, 178), that Babylon became the 
capital of Assyria after the destruction of Nineveh. 
Perhaps, then, we ought to date the foundation of 
those works which appear so stupendous in history 
from that period only: for, wonderful as these works 


appear, even when ascribed to the capital of an em- occupied?” It is 
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pire, the wonder increases when ascribed to the capital 
of a province only. If, then, with the ancient authors 
generally, we allow Semiramis to have been the found- 
ress of that Babylon described by Herodotus, we can- 
not fix the date of the improved foundation beyond the 
eighth century before the Christian era: so that the 
duration of this city, in its improved form, was less 
than 800 years, reckoning to the time of Pliny. (Ren- 
nell, Geography of Herodotus, vol. 1, p.448, seqq.)— 
The shape of the city of Babylon was that of a square, 
traversed each way by twenty-five principal streets, 
which, of course, intersected each other, dividing the = 
city into 625 squares. These streets were terminated 
at each end by gates of brass, of prodigious size and 
strength, with a smaller one opening towards the river. 
Respecting the height and thickness of the walls of 
Babylon, there are great variations among the ancient 
writers. Herodotus makes them 200 royal cubits, or 
337 feet, 8 inches high, and 50 royal cubits, or 84 
feet, 6 inches broad. Ctesias gives 50 fathoms (ép- 
yvia), or 300 feet, for the height. An anonymous 
writer in Diodorus Siculus makes the height 50 com- 
mon cubits, or 75 feet, and this estimate is followed 
by Strabo and Quintus Curtius. Pliny gives 200 
feet, and Orosius 200 common cubits, or 300 feet. 
(Herod., 1, 178.—Ctesras, p. 402, ed. Baehr.—Diod. 
Sic. 2, 7.— Strabo, 738.— Curtius, 5, 1.—Pliny, 
6, 26.—Orosius, 2, 6.) In this statement, Ctesias 
evidently copies from Herodotus, since 50 fathoms 
make exactly 200 cubits; only he appears not to have 
perceived that royal cubits were meant by the latter. 
It is also clear, that the anonymous writer mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus, as well as Strabo and Quintus 
Curtius, had Ctesias respectively in view, but that, 
startled at the number of 50 fathoms, they have re- 
duced it to the number of 50 cubits. The number 
200, employed by Pliny, proves that he had consulted 
Herodotus merely ; but that, through inadvertence on 
his part, or through the fault of later copyists, feet are 
substituted for cubits. Orosius follows Herodotus, 
but, forgetting that the latter speaks of royal cubits, he 
contents himself with giving 200 common cubits. (Lar- 
cher, ad Herodot., 1, 178.) But are we to receive 
the estimate of Herodotus as correct, and entitled to 
full belief? Evidently not: the measurement is in- 
credible, and bears on its very front the impress of 
gross exaggeration. A difficulty also presents itself 
with regard to the extent of the walls of Babylon. 
Herodotus makes them 120 stadia each side, or 480 in 
circumference. Pliny and Solinus give the circuit at 
60 Roman miles ; which, reckoning eight stadia to a 
mile, agrees with the account of Herodotus. Strabo 
makes it 385 stadia. Diodorus, from Ctesias, assigns 
360, but from Clitarchus, who accompanied Alexander, 
365. Curtius gives 368. It appears highly probable, 
remarks Rennell (Geography of Herodotus, vol. 1, p. 
447), that 360 or 365 was the true statement of the 
circumference, since one of these numbers was report- 
ed by Ctesias, the other (which differs so little) by 
Clitarchus, both of them eyewitnesses. Taking the 
circumference of Babylon at 365 stadia, and these at 
491 feet, each side of the square (which is equal to 
914 stadia) will be 8.485 British miles, or nearly 84. 
This gives an area of 72 miles and an inconsiderable 
fraction. If the same number of stadia be taken at 
500 feet each, the area will be 74.8. And, finally, 
the 385 stadia of Strabo, at 491 feet, about 80. The 
480 stadia of Herodotus would give about 126 square 
miles, or eight times the area of London! But that 
even 72 contiguous square miles should have been in 
any degree covered with buildings, is on every account 
too improbable for belief. This famous city, in all 
likelihood, occupied a part only of the vast space en- 
closed by its walls. - is — a no one can 

sitively answer, ‘‘ what proportion of the space was 
peak ra % possible, however, that nearly two 
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thirds of it might have been occupied in the mode in 
which the large cities of Asia are built; that is, in the 
style of some of those of India at the present day, hay- 
ing gardens, reservoirs of water, and large open places 
within them. Moreover, the houses of the common 
people consist of one floor only; so that, of course, 
fewer people can be accommodated in the same com- 
pass of ground in an Indian than in a European city. 
This accounts at once for the erroneous dimensions 
of some of the Asiatic cities; and perhaps we cannot 
allow much less than double the space to accommo- 
date the same number of Asiatics that Europeans 
would require. ‘That the area enclosed by the walls 
of Babylon was only partly built on, is proved by the 
words of Quintus Curtius (5, 4), who says, that “ the 
buildings in Babylon are not contiguous to the walls, 
but some considerable space was left all around.” 
Diodorus, moreover, describes a vast space taken up 
by the palaces and public buildings. ‘The enclosure 
of one of the palaces was a square of 15 stadia, or 
near a mile and a half; the other of five stadia: here 
are more than 23 square miles occupied by the palaces 
alone. Besides these, there were the temple and 
‘tower of Belus, of vast extent ; the hanging gardens, 
&c. From all this, and much more that might be ad- 
duced, we may collect most clearly, that much vacant 
‘space remained within the walls of Babylon: and this 
would seem to do away, in some degree, the great dif. 
ficulty respecting the magnitude of the city itself. 
Nor is it stated as the effect of the subsequent decline 
of Babylon, but as the actual state of it, when Alex- 
ander first entered the place: for Curtius leaves us 
to understand, that the system of cultivating a large 
proportion of the enclosed space originated with the 
foundation itself; and the history of its two sieges, by 
‘Cyrus and Darius Hystaspis, seems to show it. (Ren- 
nell’s Geography of Herodotus, vol. 1, p. 447.)—The 
walls of Babylon were built of brick baked in the sun, 
‘cemented with bitumen instead of mortar, and were 
encompassed by a broad and deep ditch, lined with 
the same materials, as were also the banks of the river 
in its course through the city, the inhabitants descend- 
ing to the water by steps through the smaller brass 
gates already mentioned. Over the river was a bridge, 
connecting the two halves of the city, which stood, 
the one on its eastern, the other on its western bank ; 
the river running nearly north and south. The bridge 
was five furlongs in length, and thirty feet in breadth, 
and had a palace at each end, with, it is said, a sub- 
terranean passage beneath the river from one to the 
other, the work of Semiramis. Within the city was 
the temple of Belus, or Jupiter, which Herodotus de- 
scribes as a square of two stadia: in the midst of this 
arose the celebrated tower, to which both the same 
writer and Strabo give an elevation of one stadium, 
and the same measure at its base. The whole-was di- 
vided into eight separate towers, one above another, 
of decreasing dimensions to the summit ; where stood 
a chapel, containing a couch, table, and other things, 
of gold. Here the principal devotions were perform- 
ed: and over this, on the highest platform of all, was 
the observatory, by the help of which the BabyJonians 
are said to have attained to great skill in astronomy. 
‘A winding staircase on the outside formed the ascent 
to this stupendous edifice.—The two palaces, at the 
-two ends of the bridge, have already been alluded to. 
The old palace, which stood on the east: side of the 
_river, was°30 furlongs (or three miles and three quar- 
ters) -in‘compass. ‘The new palace, which stood on 


the west side of ‘the river, ae to the-other, was 
and ahalf) incompass. It 


60 furlongs (or seven miles 
-was surrounded with three walls, one within another, 
with considerable spaces betwen them, These walls, 


kinds of anaes life. Among the rest 


as also those of the other bere re embellished 
‘with an infinite variety of sculptures, representing all 
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curious hunting-piece, in which Semiramis on horse- 
back was throwing her javelin at a leopard, and her 
husband Ninus piercing a lion. In this last palace 
were the hanging gardens, so celebrated among the 
Greeks. They contained a square of 400 feet on 
every side, and were carried up in the manner of sey- 
eral large terraces, one above another, till the height 
equalled that of the walls of the city. The ascent was 
from terrace to terrace by stairs ten feet wide. The 
whole pile was sustained by vast arches raised upon 
other arches, one above another, and strengthened by 
a wall, surrounding it on every side, of twenty-two 
feet in thickness. On the top of the arches were first 
laid large flat stones, sixteen feet long and four broad ; 
over these was a layer of reeds, mixed with a great 
quantity of bitumen, upon which were two rows of 
bricks closely cemented together. The whole was 
covered with thick sheets of lead, upon which lay the 
mould of the garden. And all this floorage was con- 
trived to keep the moisture of the mould from running 
away through the arches. The earth laid thereon was 
so deep that large trees might take root in it ; and with 
such the terraces were covered, as well as with all 
other plants and flowers that were proper to adorn a 
pleasure-garden. In the upper terrace there was an 
engine, or kind of pump, by which water was drawn 
up out of the river, and from thence the whole garden 
was watered. In the spaces between the several 
arches upon which this whole structure rested, were 
large and magnificent apartments, that were very light, 
and had the advantage of a beautiful prospect. Atmyitis, 
the wife of Nebuchggbpezzar, having been bred in Me- 
dia (for she was the daughter of Astyages, the king of 
that country), desired gahave something in imitation 
of her native hills ardorests and the monarch, in 
order to gratify her, is gaid to have raised this prodi- 
gious srigheredthc fon was probably in the zenith 
of its glory and dominion“just before the death of Neb- 
uchadnezzar. The spoils of Nineveh, Jerusalem, and 
Egypt had enriched it; its armies had swept like a 
torrent over the finest coyntries of the East, and had 
at this time no longer an'gnemy to contend with ; the 
arts and sciences, driven,from Pheenicia and Egypt, 
were centred here’; and hither the philosophers of the 
West @fhe to imbibe instritction. The fall of Babylon, 
before the victorious arms of Cyrus, occurred B.C. 
538. The height and strength of the walls had long 
baffled every effort of the invader. Having under- 
stood at length, that on a: certain day, then near ap- 
proaching, a great annual festival was to be kept at 
Babylon, when it "ye customary for the Babylonians to 
spend the night “in revelling and drunkenness, he 
thought this a fit opportusity fo executing a scheme 
which he had planned. “abut was no other than to 
surprise the city by turning the course of the river; a 
mode of capture of which, the Babylonians, who look- 
ed upon the river as o1 Cighteir greatest protections, 
had not the smallest Apprehension. Accordingly, on 
the night of the feast, he sewt a party of his men to 
the head of the canal, which lgél to the great lake made 
by Nebuchadnezzar to apt a waters of the Eu- 
phrates while he was facing thgfbanks of the river with 
walls of brick and bitumen. “This party had directions, 
as soon as it was dark,,to coyimence breaking down 
the great bank or dam,which kept the waters of the 
river in their place, angfeepar ei them from the canal 
above mentioned: while Cyrus, in the mean time, di- 
viding the rest of his army, stationed one part at the 
place where the river entered the city, and the other 
where it came out, with orders to enter the channel of 
the river as soon as they should find it fordable. This 
happened by midnight ; for, by cutting down the bank 
leading to the great lake, and making besides openings 
into the trenches, which, in the course of the two years’ 
siege, had been dug round the city, the river was so 
rained of its water that it became nearly.dry. When 
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the army of Cyrus entered the channel from their re- 
spective stations on each side of the city, they rushed 
onward towards the centre of the place; and finding the 
gates leading towards the river left open, in the drunk- 
enness and negligence of the night, they entered them, 
and met by concert at the palace before-any alarm had 
been given: here the guards, partaking, no doubt, in 
the negligence and disorder of the night, were surpri- 
sed and killed. While all this was going on without, 
a remarkable scene of widely different character was 
transacting within. Daniel was deciphering the wri- 
ting on the wall; and, soon after, the soldiers of Cy- 
rus, having killed the guard, and meeting with no re- 
sistance, advanced towards the banqueting-hall, where 
they encountered Belshazzar, the ill-fated monarch, 
and slew him, with his armed followers.—Babylon had 
suffered much when carried by the troops of Cyrus ; 
but other sufferings were to come. Cyrus having es- 
tablished his court at Susa, Babylon, formerly the seat 
of empire, was thus reduced to the rank of a provin- 
cial city ; and the inhabitants, who, grown wealthy 
and proud during their empire over the East, could ill 
brook this change of fortune, resolved to make an ef- 
fort towards regaining their former power and gran- 
deur. Accordingly, in the fifth year of Darius Hys- 
taspis, and twelve years after the death of Cyrus, hay- 
ing for several years covertly laid in great stores of 
provisions, and every necessary, they openly revolted; 
which, as they might have expected, soon brought 
upon them the armies of Darius. The city a second 
time was taken by stratagem (vid. Zopyrus), and Da- 
rius, when he again became possessed of it, gave it 
up to the plunder of his soldiers. He impaled 3000 
of those who were supposed to have been most active 
in the revolt; took away the gates, and pulled down 
the walls to the height of fifty cubits. During the re- 
mainder of the reign of Darius, Babylon continued in 
much the same state in which it was left after the 
siege. But in the succeeding reign another blow was 
struck towards her downfall. Xerxes, in his return 
from his Grecian expedition, partly to indemnify him- 
self for his losses, and partly out of zeal for the Ma- 
gian religion, which held every kind of image-worship 
in abhorrence, destroyed the temples and plundered 
them of their vast wealth, which appears to have been 
hitherto spared, and which must have been indeed pro- 
digious ; that in the temple of Belus alone amounting, 
according to Diodorus, to above 6000 talents of gold, 
or about 21 millions sterling. From this period, Bab- 
ylon, despoiled of her wealth, her strength, and her 
various resources, was in no condition for any more 
revolts; and it is reasonable to suppose, that, with 
the decay of her power and local advantages, the pop- 
ulation also must decline. We hear, in fact, no more 
of Babylon until the coming of Alexander, 150 years 
after; when the terror of his name, or the weakness 
of tke place, was such, that it made not the slightest 
pretensions to resistance. Alexander, after a short 
visit to Babylon, proceeded on his expedition to In- 
dia ; and, at his return from thence, finding Babylon 
more suitable in its situation and resources for the 
capital of his empire than any other place in the East, 
he resolved to fix his residence there, and to restore 
it to its former strength and magnificence. For this 
purpose, having examined the breach which Cyrus 
had made in the river, and the possibility of bringing 
it back to its former channel through the city, he em- 
ployed 10,000 men in the work, and, at the same 
time, an equal number in rebuilding the temple of Be- 
lus. An entire stop, however, was put to these great 
undertakings by the death of Alexander, who here 
terminated together his mighty projects and his life. 
After the death of Alexander, Babylon and the East 
fell to the lot of Seleucus, one of the generals who 


divided his empire among them. Seleucus, for sev- 


eral years, was too much engaged in contention wit 
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his rivals to pay much attention to Babylon ; which, 
still labouring under accumulated evils, continued to 
decline. But what completed its downfall was the 
building of Seleucia by Seleucus, about 40 miles dis- 
tant, on a spot more favourable for commercial inter- 
course ; the restoration of Babylon to its ancient nat- 
ural advantages appearing perhaps hopeless. This, 
together with the removal of the court, soon ex- 
hausted Babylon of the little that remained of its 
ancient trade and population. It never after Tevi-. 
ved, but continued, through each succeeding age, to 


make farther advances in its progress of depopulation ~ _ 


and decay, until nothing but the ruins of this once 
famous city were to be found. It will be interesting 
to trace the successive accounts of those who have 
made mention of Babylon during this latter period : 
that is, from the building of Seleucia to its entire de- 
struction. The first. of these is Diodorus Siculus, 
who wrote about 45 years before. the Christian era. 
He relates, that Babylon having fallen into the hands 
of the Parthians, the temples were burned ; much of 
the remaining part of the city demolished ; and many 
of the inhabitants sold into slavery. This was about 
130 B.C.: and, in his own time, 85 years after, he 
says, that the public buildings were destroyed or fall- 
en to decay ; that a very small part of the city was 
inhabited ; and that the greater part of the space with- 
in the walls was tilled. Strabo, who wrote about 70 
years after Diodorus, says, that the city was near- 
ly deserted ; and that the same might be applied to it 
which was said of Megalopolis in Arcadia, that the 
great city was becoming a great desert. Quintus 
Curtius, the next in order, and who wrote about 60 
A.D., is cited by Dr. Wells to show that Babylon 
“‘ was lessened a fourth part in his time ;” who im- 
mediately after says, that it was reduced to desolation 
in the time of Pliny. Now, besides that this account 
of Quintus Curtius is perfectly inconsistent with pre- 
ceding ones, the city must have undergone a prodi- 
gious decline, and that without any assignable cause, 
in the short space of 20 years, which was about the 
time that intervened between Curtius and Pliny. The 
truth is, that Dr. Wells has mistaken the period re- 
ferred to by Quintus Curtius, which was that of the 
arrival of Alexander at Babylon, whose history he 
was writing, for that in which the historian himself 
lived. Pliny, who lived, as we have seen, about 20 
years after Quintus Curtius, and 70 after Christ, de- 
clares, that Babylon was at that time “ decayed, un- 
peopled, and lying waste.” From this time may be 
said to have commenced the ruin of the ruins ; which 
has been so complete, that they are with difficulty 
traced : and, indeed, their exact position has become a 
matter of learned dispute. Pausanias, about the mid- 
dle of the second century, says, that of Babylon, the 
greatest city the sun ever saw, there was. remaining 
but the walls. And Lucian, about the end of the 
same century, says, that in a little time it would be 
sought for, and not be found, like Nineveh. Jerome, 
in the fourth century, gives the account of a monk, at 
that time living in Jerusalem, who had been at Baby- 
lon, and who says that the space occupied by the city 
was converted into a chase for wild beasts, for the 
kings of Persia to hunt in; the walls having been re- 
paired for that purpose. Among more recent travel- 
lers, the best accounts of the ruins of Babylon are 
given by Kinneir, Rich, Porter, and Buckingham. 
The ancient city is supposed to have been situated in 
what is now the Turkish pachalic of Bagdad, near the 
village of Hill or Hella, on the Euphrates. Ruins of 
various kinds are found for many miles around this 
place. Of these, one of the most interesting is that 
which is thought to be the remains of the tower of 
Belus. Mr. Rich, after refuting the opinion of Ren- 
nell, who pla it on the eastern side of the river, 
é ng account of this ~~ ruin, 
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or, as it is called by the natives, Bors Nemroud 
(“ The hill of Nimrod”). ‘If any building,” says he, 
‘‘ may be supposed to have left any considerable traces, 
it is certainly the pyramid or tower of Belus; which, 
by its form, dimensions, and the solidity of its con- 
struction, was well calculated to resist the ravages of 
time ; and, if human force had not been employed, 
would in all probability have remained to the present 
day in nearly as perfect a state as the pyramids of 
Egypt. Even under the dilapidations which we know 
it to have undergone at a very early period, we might 
reasonably look for traces of it after every other ves- 
tige of Babylon had vanished from the face of the 
earth. The whole height of the Birs Nemroud above 
the plain, to the summit of the brick wall on its top, 
is 235 feet. The brick wall itself, which stands on 


the edge of the summit, and was undoubtedly the face 
of another stage, is 37 feet high. In the side of the 
pile, a little below the summit, is very clearly to be 
seen part of another brick wall, precisely resembling 
tthe fragment which crowns the summit, but which 
sstill encases and supports its part of the mound. 
This is clearly indicative of another stage, of greater 
extent. The masonry is infinitely superior to anything 
of the kind I have ever seen ; and, leaving out of the 
question any conjecture relative to the original desti- 
nation of this ruin, the first impression made by the 
sight of it is, that it was a solid pile, composed in the 
interior of unburned brick, and perhaps earth or rub- 
bish; that it was constructed in preceding stages, 
and faced with fine burned bricks, having inscriptions 
on them, laid in a very thin layer of lime cement ; 
and that it was reduced by violence to its present ru- 
inous condition. ‘The upper stories have been forcibly 
broken down, and fire has been employed as an in- 
strument of destruction, though it is not easy to say 
precisely how or why. The facing of fine bricks has 
partly been removed, and partly covered by the falling 
down of the mass which it supported and kept to- 
gether. The Birs Nemroud is in all likelihood at 
present pretty nearly in the state in which Alex- 
ander saw it; if we give any eredit to the report 
that 10,000 men could only remove the rubbish, pre- 
paratory to repairing it, in two months. If indeed it 
required one half of that number to disencumber it, 
the state of dilapidation must have been complete. 
The immense, masses of vitrified brick which are 
seen on the top of the mount, appear to have marked 
its summit since the time of its destruction. The 
rubbish about its base was probably in much greater 
quantities, the weather having dissipated much of it 
in the course of so many revolving ages ; and possi- 
bly portions of the exterior facing of fine brick may 
have disappeared at different periods.” (Second Me- 
moir on the Ruins of Babylon, p. 165, seqg., Lond., 
1839.)—The account of Sir Robert Ker Porter is 
also exceedingly interesting.—As regards the opinion 

enerally entertained, that all traces of the walls of 
Babylon had disappeared, it may be remarked, that 
Buckingham considers the hill or mound of Al Hhei- 
mar to be a portion of the ancient wall. This mound 
is about ten miles east of Hillah. It appears to con- 
sist-of a solid mass of brickwork, and is of an oval 
form, its length being from ‘north to south. It is 
from 80 to 100 feet thick at the bottom, and from 70 
to 80 high. On the summit is amass of solid wall, 
about 30 feet in length by 12 to 15 in thickness, 
bearing marks of being broken and incomplete on 
every side—The bricks obtained from the ruins of 
Babylon are celebrated amon tiquaries for the in- 
scriptions stamped upon them. These inscriptions 
are in the cuneiform or Babylonian character: some 
four, and even seven lines. Grotefend, Burnouf, and 
Lassen have done much towards deciphering these. 
(Heeren, Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 2, p- 7q-—Mans- 
fords Ser nt. Gazelt rp. 58), $€99-)—1 
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Egypt, north of Memphis, supposed to have been found- 
ed by the Persians during the reign of Cambyses, 
A quarter, retaining the name of Baboul or Babilon, 
in the town of Old Cairo, marks its position. (Ptol., 
4, 5.—Strab., 555.—Joseph., Ant. Jud., 2, 5.) 

Basytonia, a large province of Upper Asia, of 
which Babylon was the capital. It was bounded on 
the north by Mesopotamia and Assyria; on the west 
by Arabia Deserta ; on the south by the Sinus Persi- 
cus; and on the east by the Tigris. According to 
Ptolemy (5, 20), it comprised Chaldea, Amordacia, 
and, at the most flourishing period, a part of Mesopo- 
tamia and Assyria. The modern name is Irak Ara- 
ii, or Babelt. Babylonia is a dry steppe or table- 
land, but enjoys a delightful climate. It was and still 
is one of the most fruitful lands in the world. He- 
rodotus (1, 193) gives the following account of its fer- 
tility. ‘‘ All the country about Babylon is, like Egypt, 
divided by frequent canals; of which the largest is 
navigable, and, beginning at the Euphrates, has a 
southeastern direction, and falls into the river Tigris, 
on which the city of Nineveh formerly stood. No 
part of the known world produces so good wheat ; but 
the vine, the olive, and the fig-tree, they do not even 
attempt to cultivate. Yet, in recompense, it abounds 
so much in corn, as to yield at all times two hundred 
fold, and even three hundred fold when it is most fruit- 
ful. Wheat and barley carry a blade full four digits in 
breadth ; and though I well know to what a surprising 
height millet and sesame grow in those parts, I shall 
be silent in that particular ; because I am well assured 
that what has already been related concerning other 
fruits, is far more credible to those who have never 
been at Babylon. They use no other oil than such as 
is drawn from sesame. ‘The palm-tree grows over all 
the plain; and the greater part bears fruit, with which 
they make bread, wine, and honey.” The products 
are nearly the same now as they were in ancient times. 
The southwestern part of Babylonia was called Chal- 
dea. In the more extensive sense of the word, Bab- 
ylonia was the most important satrapy of the Persian 
empire, and comprised both Assyria and Mesopotamia. 
(Plin., 5, 12.—Jd., 6, 26.—Id., 18, 45.—Strab., 358, 
&c.) 

Basyrsa, a fortified castle near Artaxata, where 
were kept the treasures of Tigranes and Artabanus. 
(Strab., 364.) 

Baccua, the priestesses of Bacchus. 
chantes. ) 

BaccuHanattia, festivals in honour of Bacchus at 
Rome, the same as the Dionysia of the Greeks. (Vid. 
Dionysia.) 

Baccuantes. The worship of Bacchus prevailed in 
almost all parts of Greece. Men and women joined in 
his festivals dressed in Asiatic robes and bonnets ; their 
heads, wreathed with vine and ivy leaves, with fawn- 
skins (ve6pidec) flung over their shoulders, and thyrsi, 
or blunt spears twined with vine-leayes, in their hands, 
they ran through the country, shouting Jo Bacche! 
Euoi! Iacche ! &c., swinging their thyrsi, beating 
on drums, and sounding various instruments. Inde- 
cent emblems were carried in procession, and the cer- 
emonies often assumed a most immoral character and 
tendency. ‘The women, who bore a chief part in these 
frantic revels, were called Bacche, Menades, Thyia- 
des, Euades, &c. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 216.) 

_ Baccnius and Birnus, two celebrated gladiators of 
equal age and strength, who, after conquering many 
competitors, engaged with each other and died of mu- 
tual wounds ; whence the proverb to express equality, 
Bithus contra Bacchium. (Horat., Serm., 1, 7, 20. 
—Porphyrion, Schol. ad Horat., 1. c.) nip 
__ Baccus, son of Jupiter and Semele daughter of 
Cadmus. Jupiter, enamoured of the beauty of Semele, 
visited her in secret. Juno’s jealousy took the alarm, 
jand, under the form of an old woman, she came to 
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Semele, and, by exciting doubts of the real character 
of her lover, induced her, when next he came, to ex- 
act a promise that he would visit her as he was wont 
to visit Juno. An unwary promise was thus drawn 
from the god before he knew what he was required to 
perform ; and he therefore entered the bower of Sem- 
ele, with the lightning and thunder flaming, flashing, 
and roaring around him. Overcome with terror, 
Semele, who was now six months gone with child, 
expired in the flames, and Jupiter, taking the babe, 
thus prematurely born, sewed it up in his thigh. In 
due time it came forth, and Jupiter, then naming it 
Bacchus (in Greek Dionysus), gave it to Mercury to 
convey to Ino, the sister of Semele, with directions 
to rear it. Juno, whose revenge was not yet satiated, 
caused Athamas, the husband of Ino, to go mad; and 
Jupiter, to save Bacchus from the machinations of his 
spouse, changed him into a kid, under which form 
Mercury conveyed him to the Nymphs of Nysa, by 
whom he was reared. When he grew up, he discov- 
ered the culture of the vine, and the mode of extract- 
ing its precious liquor ; but Juno struck him with mad- 
ness, and he roamed through great part of Asia. In 
Phrygia Rhea cured him, and taught him her religious 
rites, which he now resolved to introduce into Greece. 
While passing through Thrace, he was so furiously 
attacked by Lycurgus, a prince of that country, that he 
was obliged to take refuge with Thetis, in the sea. 
But he inflicted on the monarch severe retaliation. 
(Vid. Lycurgus.) When Bacchus reached Thebes, 
the women readily received the new rites, and ran 
wildly through the woods of Cithwron. Pentheus, the 
ruler of Thebes, however, set himself against them ; 
and Bacchus caused him to be torn to pieces by his 
mother and his aunts. He next proceeded to Attica, 
where he taught Icarius the culture of the vine. (Vid. 
Tcarius, Erigone.) At Argos the rites of Bacchus 
were received, as at Thebes, by the women, and op- 
posed by Perseus, son of Jupiter and Danaé. Jove, 
however, reduced his two sons to amity, and Bacchus 
thence passed over to Naxos, where he met Ariadne. 
On his way to this island he fell into the hands of 
Tyrrhenian pirates, who bound him with cords, in- 
tending to sellhim asaslave. But the cords fell from 
his limbs, vines with clustering grapes spread over the 
sail, and ivy, laden with berries, ran up the masts and 
sides of the vessel. The god, thereupon assuming the 
form of a lion, seized the captain of the ship, and the 
terrified crew, to escape him, leaped into the sea and 
became dolphins. ‘The pilot alone, who had taken the 
part of Bacchus, remained on board; the god then 
declared to him who he was, and took him under his 
protection. The expedition of Bacchus into the East 
is also celebrated. In the Bacche of Euripides the 
god describes himself as having gone through Lydia, 
Phrygia, Persia, Bactria, Media, Arabia, and the coast 
of Asia, inhabited by mingled Greeks and barbarians, 
throughout all which he had established his dances and 
religious rites. India, in particular, was the scene of 
his conquests. He marched at the head of an army 
composed of both men and women, all inspired with 
divine fury, and armed with thyrsi, clashing cymbals, 
and other musical instruments, and uttering the wild- 
est cries. His conquests were easy and without 
bloodshed ; the nations readily submitted, and the god 
taught them the use of the vine, the cultivation of the 
earth, and the art of making honey. Bacchus was 
also fabled to have assisted the gods in their wars 
against the giants, having assumed on that occasion 
the form of a lion. He afterward descended to Ere- 
bus, whence he brought his mother, whom he now 
named Thyone, and ascended with her to the abode 
of the gods. (Apollod., 3, 5, 3.—Diod. Sic., 3, 62.— 


Id., 4A, 25.—_Horat., Od., 2, LO. 29.)—Like every other i 


portion of the Grecian mythology, the history of the 
vine-god n pragmatised when infidelity became 
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prevalent. Thus, Diodorus gives us, probably from 
the cyclograph Dionysius, the following narrative. 
Ammon, a monarch of Libya, was married to Rhea, a 
daughter of Manus; but meeting, near the Ceraunian 
mountains, a beautiful maiden named Amalthea, he 
became enamoured of her. He made her mistress of 
the adjacent fruitful country, which, from its resem- 
bling a bull’s horn in form, was named the Western 
horn, and then Amalthea’s horn, which last name was 
afterward given to places similar to it in fertility. 
Amalthea here bore him a son, whom, fearing the jeal- 
ousy of Rhea, he conveyed to a’town named Nysa, 
situated not far from the Horn, in an island formed by 
the river Triton. He committed the care of him to 
Nysa, one of the.daughters of Aristeus, while Minerva 
was appointed to keep guard against the assaults of 
Rhea. ‘This delicious isle, which was precipitous on 
all sides, with a single entrance, through a narrow glen 
thickly shaded with trees, is described in a similar 
manner with Panchaia and other happy retreats of the 
same nature. Ithad verdant meads, abundant springs, 
trees of every kind, flowers of all hues, and evermore 
resounded with the melody of birds. (Compare Mii- 
ton, P. L., 4, 275, seqqg.) After he grew up, Bac- 
chus became a mighty conqueror, according to this 
legend, and a benefactor of mankind, by whom he was 
finally deified.—Though the adventures of Bacchus 
were occasionally the theme of poets, especially of the 
dramatists, they do not appear to have been narrated in 
continuity, like those of Hercules, until after the de- 
cline of Grecian poetry. It was in the fifth century 
of the Christian era that Nonnus, a native of Panopo- 
lis, in Egypt, made the history of Bacchus the subject 
of a poem, containing forty-eight books, the wildest 
and strangest that can well be conceived, more re- 
sembling the Ramayuna of India than anything to be _ 
found in ancient or modern occidental literature. It 
forms a vast repertory of Bacchic fable. (Vzd. Non- 
nus.)—Bacchus was represented in a variety of modes 
and characters by the ancient artists. The Theban 
Bacchus appears with the delicate lineaments of a 
maiden rather than those of a young man ; his whole 
air and gait are effeminate; his long, flowing hair is, 
like that of Apollo, collected behind his head, wreath- 
ed with ivy or a fillet; he is either naked or wrapped 
in a large cloak, and the nebris, or fawn’s skin, is some- 
times flung over his shoulders; he carries a thyrsus, 
and a panther generally lies at his feet. In some 
monuments Bacchus appears bearded, in others horned 
(the Bacchus-Sebazius), whence in the mysteries he 
was identified with Osiris, and regarded as the Sun. 
For another legend relative to the horns with which he 
is depicted, consult the article Ammon. He is some- 
times alone, at other times in company with Ariadne 
or the youth Ampelus. His triumph over the Indians 
is represented in great pomp. ‘The captives are chain- 
ed, and placed on wagons or elephants, and among 
them is carried a large crater full of wine. The god 
himself is in a chariot drawn by elephants or panthers, 
leaning on Ampelus, preceded by Pan, and followed 
by Silenus, the satyrs, and Menades, on foot or on 
horseback, who make the air resound with their cries 
and the clash of their instruments. The Indian Bac- 
chus is always bearded.—It is with reason that Sopho- 
cles styles Bacchus many named (roAvavupoc, Anuig., 
1115), for in the Orphic hymns alone we meet with 
upward of forty of his appellations. The etymology 
of the most common one, Bacchus, has been variously 
given: it appears, however, to be only another form 
for Jacchus. (Vid.Iacchus.) Some make it the same 
with Bagis, one of the names of the Hindu deity 
Schiva. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 212, seqq.)— 
Modern writers are much divided in opinion respect- 
igin of the worship of Bacchus, and many 
urged in support of its having 
an source. A ait ome view 
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of the subject, however, will lead, we think, to the con- 
viction that the religious system of this deity is of In- 
dian origin. In order, however, to reach the soil of 
Greece, it had to traverse other countries, Upper Asia, 
Pheenicia, Egypt, and Thrace ; and, in its march, its 
fabulous legends became enlarged and variously mod- 
ified. It is impossible to deny the identity of Bac- 
chus with Osiris. The birth of Bacchus, drawn living 
from the womb of Semele, after she had perished be- 
neath the fires of Jove, and his strange translation to 
the thigh of the monarch of Olympus, bear the impress 
of Oriental imagery. When he escapes from. his 
mother’s womb, an ivy-branch springs forth from a 
column to cover him with its shade (Lurip., Phan., 
658, seqq.), and the ivy was in Egypt the plant of 
Osiris. (Plut., de Is. et Os., p. 365.—Op., ed. Reiske, 
vol. 7, p. 442.) In like manner, the coffin of the 
Egyptian deity is shaded by the plant erica, which 
springs suddenly from the ground and envelops it, 
(Plut., ibid.) Bacchus and Osiris both float upon the 
waters in a chest or ark. hey have both for their 
symbols the head of a bull; and hence Bacchus is 
styled Bougenes by Plutarch.—It is equally impossible 
not to recognise in Bacchus the Schiva of India, as 
well as the Lingam his symbol. (Compare Khode, 
Religiése Bildung, &c., der Hindus, vol. 2, p. 232.) 
If we wish to call etymology to our aid, we shall be 
struck with the remembrance which Dionysus (Avé- 
vuooc), the Greek name of Bacchus, bears to Dionichi 
(Deva-Nicha), a surname of Schiva. (Langlés, Re- 
cherches Asiatiques, vol. 1, p. 278.—Creuzer’s Sym- 
bolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 1, p. 148, in notis.) An 
analogy may also be traced between the Greek term 
Lenpoc, “thigh,” and the Indian Merou, the mountain of 
the gods. One of the symbols of Bacchus is an equi- 
lateral triangle ; this is also one of Schiva’s. The two 
systems of worship have the same obscenities, and the 
same emblems of the generative power. (Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. 8, p. 50.) Schiva is represented, in the 
Hindu mythology, as assuming the form of a lion 
during the great battle of the gods. He seizes the 
monster that attacks him, and assails him with his 
teeth and fangs, while Dourga pierces him with his 
lance. ‘The same exploit is attributed, in the Grecian 
mythology, to Bacchus, under the same form, against 
the giant Rheetus. (Hor., Carm., 2, 19, 23.) The 
manner in which the worship of Bacchus came into 
Greece, probably by means of several successive mi- 
grations, through regions widely remote, will ever re- 
main an enigma of difficult solution, The Greeks, 
indeed, made Thebes the birthplace of this deity ; but 
this proves nothing for the fact of his Grecian origin, 
Thebes, in Beotia, was the centre of the Cadmean- 
Asiatic mythology : a god, whose worship came to the 
rest of the Greeks out of Thebes, was for them a deity 
born in Thebes; and hence arose the legend of the 
Theban origin of Bacchus. (Butimann’s Mythologus, 
vol. 1, p. 5.) So, when the Greek mythology makes 
‘Bacchus to have gone on an expedition to Asia, and 
to hi nquered India, it merely reverses the order 
of events, and describes, as the victorious progress of 
a Grecian deity, what was in reality the course which 
the religion of an Oriental deity took, from the East 
to the West. (Kanne, Mythologie der Griechen, § 
31.) In the Anti-Symbolik of Voss (p. 65, seqq.), we 
have an excellent history of the introduction of the 
worship of Bacchus into Greece, and its progress in 
that country, from the 20th to the 60th Olympiad. 
We find this worship making its first appearance in 
the mysteries of Samothrace; furnishing to the Ioni- 
an school Pheenician elements; enriching itself with 
ideas of Asiatic origin by means of the extension of 
commerce; mingling with the elements of Grecian 
philosophy in their very cradle; presenting Lydian and 
Phrygian additions as a primitive basis; giving an oc- 
cult: we hl the public games at Olympia; carry- 
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ing back into Egypt, under the reign of Psammetichus, 
along with Milesian colonies, and enriched with im- 
mense developments, what the Egyptian colonies had 
once carried into Greece ; identifying itself with the 
Orphic doctrine; but remaining always an object of 
suspicion and aversion, and contemned by the wise in 
the days of Xenophanes and Heraclitus, as it had been 
along time before proscribed by kings and rejected by 
communities. The fables of which Bacchus is made 
the hero, the rites which these fables elucidated, rites 
bearing at one time the impress of profound sadness, 
at another of frantic joy, and by turns bloody and licen- 
tious, mournful and frantic, never became part of the 
Grecian system of religion. Wherever they announ- 
ced themselves, they excited only horror and dread. 
The sufferings and the destruction of various dynasties 
attach themselves to their frightful and sudden ap- 
pearance. Agave rends in pieces her son Pentheus. 
Ino precipitates herself into the sea, with Melicerta in 
her arms. ‘The daughters of Minyas, becoming furi- 
ous, commit horrible murder, and undergo a hideous 
metamorphosis. The language of the poets who relate 
to us these fearful traditions, is sombre and mysterious 
in its character, and bears evident marks of a sacerdo- 
tal origin. ‘The philosophic Euripides, as well as Ovid, 
who expresses himself with so much lightness in ref- 
erence to other legends, appear, in describing the death 
of Pentheus, to partake of the sanguinary joy, the 
ferocious irony, and the fanaticism of the Bacchantes. 
One would feel tempted to say, that the sacerdotal 
spirit had triumphed over these incredulous poets, and 
that, after the lapse of ten centuries, the phrensy of the 
ancient orgies had affected their senses and troubled 
their reason. In the age of Homer these mournful 
recitals were either unknown or treated with disdain ; 
for he speaks only once of Bacchus, on occasion of the 
victory which he gained over Lycurgus (//., 6, 180.— 
Compare Od., 24, 74), and the scholiasts express their 
surprise, that the poet, after having thus placed Bac- 
chus among the divinities of Olympus, makes him take 
no part in the subjects that divide them. ‘The Grecian 
spirit, therefore, renounced, at an early period, every 
attempt to modify this so heterogeneous a conception. 
(Constant, de la Religion, vol. 2, p. 419, seqq.) 
BaccnytipEs, a lyric poet of Ceos, nephew to Si- 
monides. He flourished about 450 B.C. and was re- 
garded as one of the most celebrated poets of his day, 
Bacchylides shared with Pindar the favour of King 
Hiero at the court of Syracuse. That his poetry was 
but an imitation of one branch of that of Simonides, 
cultivated with great delicacy and finish, is ieee by 
the opinion of ancient critics ; among whom Dionysius 
adduces perfect correctness and uniform elegance as 
the characteristics of Bacchylides. His genius and art 
were chiefly devoted to the pleasures of private life, 
love, and wine; and, when compared with those of 
Simonides, appear marked by greater sensual grace 
and less moral elevation. Among the kinds of choral 
songs which he employed, besides those of which he 
had examples in Simonides and Pindar, we find erotic 
ones. ‘The elaborate and brilliant execution which 
is peculiar to the school of Simonides, appears also in 
the productions of Bacchylides, especially in the beau- 
tiful fragment in praise of peace. The structure of 
Bacchylides’ verses is generally very simple; nine 
tenths of his odes, to judge from the fragments, con- 
sisted of dactylic series and trochaic dipodias, as we 
see in those odes of Pindar, which were written in 
the Doric mode. ‘We find in his poems trochaic verses 
of great elegance ; as, for example, a fragment, pre- 
served by Athenwus, of a religious poem, in which the 
Dioscuri are invited to a feast. (Athen., 11, p. 500, 
b.) Bacchylides wrote in the Doric dialect. Many 
fragments of his pieces occur in Plutarch, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Atheneus, Clemens of Alexandrea, 
and particularly in Stobeus. ‘The fragaionts of Bac- 
ows 
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chylides ate found in the collections of Neander, H. 
Stephens, Orsini, and Brunck. A more complete 
edition of them appeared in 1822, from the Berlin 
press, by C. F. Neue, in 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Gr., vol. 1, p. 287.—Mohnike, Int. der Gr. und 
R., p. 336.— Lit. Anc. Gr., c. 14, § 13, in Libr. Us. 
Knowl.) 

Bacénis, a wood in Germany, generally supposed 
to be a part of the Hercynia Silva, and to have been 
situate in the vicinity of the Fulda, or Vol, which flows 
into the Visurgis. It separated the territories of the 
Catti from those of the Cherusci, and appears to be the 
same with the Buchonia of later writers. (Ces.,'B. 
G., 6, 10 —Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 183, 417.) 

Bacrra, the capital of Bactria, situate on the river 
Bactrus, a tributary of the Oxus. It is now Balkh, in 
the country of the Usbeck Tatars. It was likewise 
called Zariaspe and Zariaspa. (Plin., 6,16.) This 
place has been a rendezvous of caravans from the 
remotest antiquity, and at this point it is probable 
that commerce united Eastern and Western Asia. 
To this place the natives of Little Thibet, which Herod- 
otus and Ctesias call Northern India, brought the valu- 
able woollens of their country, and likewise the gold 
which they procured from the great desert of Cobi. The 
tales which they told to the Western Asiatics of these 
wonderful regions might be a little exaggerated, or per- 
verted through the medium of an interpreter. (Long’s 
Anc. Geogr., p. 13.—Compare Heeren, Ideen, vol. 1, 
pt. 3, p. 408, segg.)—On the origin of the Bactrians 
and their connexion with the great Zend race, consult 
the remarks of Rhode, in his Heilige Sage der Baktrer, 
&c., p. 60, seqq. 

Bacteria and Bactriina, a country of Asia, bound- 
ed by Aria on the west, the mountains of Paropamisus 
on the south; the Emodi Montes on the east; and 
Sogdiana on the north. Bactriana now belongs to the 
kingdom of the Afghauns, or Caubulistan. Its proxim- 
ity to Northern India, and the possession of a large 
river, the Oxus, with fertile lands, made it, in very 
remote ages, the centre of Asiatic commerce, and the 
point of union for all the natives of this vast continent. 
(Vid.-Bactra.) It would seem also, in very early times, 
to have been the seat of a powerful empire long prior 
to that of the Medes or Persians. (Compare Bahr, ad 
Ctes., p. 93.)—This country became remarkable at a 
later age for the Greek kingdom which was founded in 
it. The Bactrian kingdom arose almost at the same 
time with the Parthian, B.C. 254; yet the mode of its 
origin was not only different (for it was here the Gre- 
cian governor himself, who made himself independent, 
and therefore had Grecians for his successors), but also 
the duration, which was much less. Solitary frag- 
ments of the history of this kingdom have only been 
preserved, and yet it seems at one time to have ex- 
tended to the banks of the Ganges and the borders of 
China. The founder of this kingdom was Diodatus 
or Theodotus I. (B.C. 254), as he broke from the 
Syrian sway in the time of Antiochus II. He appears 
to have been master of Sogdiana as well as Bactria. 
He also threatened Parthia, but after his death (B.C. 
243) his son and successor, Theodotus II., closed a 
peace and alliance with Arsaces II., but was deprived 
of his throne by Euthydemus of Magnesia, about B.C. 
221. The attack of Antiochus the Great, after the 
termination of the Parthian war, was directed against 
him, but ended in a peace, in which Euthydemus, on 
giving up his elephants, retained his crown, and a mar- 
riage between his son Demetrius and a daughter of 
Antiochus was agreed upon. Demetrius, although he 
was 4 great conqueror, appears not to have been king 
of Bactria, but of Northern India and Malabar, of which 
countries the history is now closely connected with 
that of Bactria, although all the accounts are but frag- 

0 To the throne of Bactria, Menander suc- 
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metrius established his dominion in India, where, about 
this time (perhaps as a consequence of the expedition 
of Antiochus III., B.C. 205), there appear to have 
been several Greek states. Menander was followed, 
about B.C. 181, by Eucratidas, under whom the Bac- 
trian kingdom acquired its greatest extent; for, after 
defeating the Indian king Demetrius, who had attack- 
ed him, he, with the assistance of the Parthian con- 
queror Mithradates (Arsaces VI.), took India from De- 
metrius and annexed it to the Bactrian kingdom, B.C. 
148. He was, however, on his return, murdered by his 
son, who is probably the Eucratidas who is afterward 
named. This latter was the ally and chief adviser of 
the expedition of Demetrius II. of Syria against the 
Parthians, B.C. 142; and therefore, on the victorious 
resistance of Arsaces VI., robbed of a part of his ter- 
rifory, and soon after overpowered by the nomadic na- 
tions of Middle Asia; upon which the Bactrian king- 
dom became, as such, extinct, and Bactria itself, with 
the other countries on this side the Oxus, became a 
booty to the Parthians. (Compare Bayer, Historia 
regnt Grecorum Bactrian, Petrop. 1738, 4to.—Hee- 
ren’s Anc. History, p. 315, seqg., Bancroft’s transl.) 

Bacrrus, a river of Bactria, running into the Oxus. 
It flowed by the capital Bactra, and is supposed to be 
the same with the modern Anderab. (Curt., 7, 4.— 
Polyen., Strat., '7, 11.) 

Bacuntivs, a river of Pannonia, in the immediate 
vicinity of Sirmium. It fell into the Savus or Save. 
The modern name is Bosset or Bossut. (Plin., 3, 25.) 

Bana, a town of Hispania Betica, supposed to be 
the present Badajoz. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1, p. 
447.—Cellarius, Geogr. Antiq., vol. 1, p. 67.) 

Bapunennz Lucus, a grove in the country of the 
Frisii, where 900 Romans were killed. (Taczt., Ann., 
4, 73.) It is thought to have been situated in modern 
West Friesland. The name is supposed to be derived 
from that of the goddess Pada, and the modern name 
is given by some as Holt Pade. (Alting, Not. Batav. 
et Fris. Ant., vol. 1, p. 14.) 

Basta tex, J. was enacted for the election of six 
pretors and four during alternate years. (Liv., 40, 44.) 
—II. Another law by M. Bebius, a tribune of the peo- 
ple, against largesses and bribery. (Non. Marcell., de 
propr. Serm., c.'7, n. 19, p. 749.—Liv., 40, 19.) 

Batica. Vid. Hispania. 

Bztis, a river of Spain, from which a part of the 
country received the name of Betica. (Vid. Hispania.) 
Its sources were surrounded by the chain of Mons Oros- 
peda. At its mouth was the island of Tartessus, the 
name of which was anciently also applied to the river, 
previous to that of Betis. (Strab., 148.) According 
to Steph. Byz., the natives called this river Perkes 
(Ilépxne) ; but according to Livy (28, 22), Cerétzs. 
Bochart derives the name Betis from the Punic Bitsz, 
“marshy.” So also Perkes is deduced by him from 
Berca, “a marsh,” in the same language. In illustra- 
tion of these etymologies, he states that the Betis” 
forms marshes three times in its course. The appel- 
lation Certis, as found in Livy, he considers a mere 
corruption from Perkes. (Bochart, Geogr. aa Ip 
34.) Others, however, derive Certis from the Oriental 
Kiriath, ‘‘a town,” from the great number which it 
watered in its course. (Consult Oberlin., ad Vib. Se~ 
quest., p. 15.—Tzschucke, ad Mel., 3, 1, vol. 3, pt. 3, 
p- 15.) The modern name of the Betis is the Guadal- 
quiver, which is a corruption from the Arabic Wadi-~ 


al-Kiber, or “the Great River.” (Plin., 3, 1—Lacan, — 


Phars,, 2, 589.—Stat. Sylv.,7, 34, &c.) _ oi 
Baeistinus, a mountain of Media, southwest of 
Ecbatana, and sacred to Jupiter. Here Semiramis 
formed a park or garden of twelve stadia in cireumfer- 
ence, and cut her image on the face of the rock. 
(Diod. Sic., 2, 13.—Isid., Charac., p.6.) Alexander 
is said to have ¢ (Diod. Sic., 17, 110.) 
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is an appellation of the Hindoo Schzva, and is also re- 
garded by some as the source whence the Greek name 
Bacchus is derived. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 5, pt. 2, 
p. 165, seq.) 

Bagoas, I. an Egyptian eunuch at the court of Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, remarkable for his bravery and military 
talents. In concert with Memnon, he brought Egypt, 
which had revolted, under the Persian sway again. 
Ochus, however, having shocked his religious preju- 
dices by his conduct towards the deified animals of 
Egypt, Bagoas destroyed him (wid. Artaxerxes III.), 
and placed Arses, the monarch’s youngest son, on the 
throne. He, however, soon destroyed this young 
prince also. He then called to the throne Darius Co- 
domanus, whom he attempted to poison not long after. 
But Darius, discovering the artifice, made him drink 
the poison himself.—lIt is believed that this is the same 
Bagoas who, during the reign of Ochus, entered the 
temple of Jerusalem, to avenge the brother of John, 
whom the latter had slain in the temple, as a compet- 
itor for the high-priesthood. The name Bagoas is 
said to be equivalent to “eunuch.” (Buogr. Univ., 
vol. 3, p. 216.)—II. A favourite eunuch of Alexan- 
der’s. (Curt., 6, 5, 23.—Plut., Vit. Alex., c. 67.— 
Lemaire, ad Curt., l. ¢.) 

Bacrapas, I. a river of Africa, flowmg between 
Utica and Carthage in former days, though at present 
their situation as regards it is materially altered. It 
makes encroachments on the sea like the Nile, and 
hence its ancient mouth is now circumscribed by mud, 
and become a large navigable pond. (Vid. Carthago 
and Utica.) The genuine form of the ancient name 
is thought to be found in Polybius, namely, Maxdpac, 
Méxpac, or Maxap (Schwezgh., ad Polyb., 1, 75, 5) ; 
and with this, in a measure, the Bovdpac of Strabo 
coincides. The origin of the name is to be traced to 
the Punic Macar, “ Hercules,” so that Macaras will 
mean ‘the river of Hercules.” Gesenius condemns 
Bochart’s derivation from Barca or Berca, ‘‘a marsh.” 
(Gesen., Monum. Phan., p. 420.) The modern name 
of the river is the Mejerda. (Ptol., 6, 4.) 

Batam, a city of Campania, on a small bay west of 
Neapolis, and opposite Puteoli. It was originally a 
village, but the numerous advantages of its situation 
soon rendered it much frequented and famous. Its 
foundation is ascribed in mythology to Baius, one of 
the companions of Ulysses. The cause of the rapid 
increase of Baie lay in the fruitfulness of the surround- 
ing country, in the beauty of its own situation, in the 
rich supply of shell and other fish which the adjacent 
waters afforded, and, above all, in the hot mineral 
springs which flowed from the neighbouring mountains, 
and formed a chief source of attraction to invalids. 
(Compare Florus, 1, 16.—Plin., 31, 2.—Senec., Ep., 
51.—Josephus, Ant. Jud., 18, 14.—Cassiod., 9, ep. 
6.) Baie was first called Aque Cumane. Numer- 
ous villas graced the surrounding country, and many 
ikewise built on artificial moles extending a great 
distance into the sea. It is now, owing to earthquakes 
and inundations of the sea, a mere waste compared 
with what it once was. The modern name is Baia. 
Many remains of ancient villas may be seen under the 
water. ‘ The bay of Baie,” observes Eustace, “ is 
.a semicircular recess, just opposite the harbour of Poz- 
zuolo, and about three miles distant from it. It is 
lined with ruins, the remains of the villas and the baths 
.of the Romans ; some advance a considerable way out, 
and, though now under the waves, are ea ‘istin- 

guishable in fine weather. The taste for building in 
the waters and encroaching on the sea, to which Horace 
alludes, is exemplified in a very striking manner all 
along this coast.” (Classical Tour, vol. 2, p. 406.) 
‘The same traveller, in commenting on the insalubrity 
of Baiw at the present day, remarks as follows: “‘ The 
present unwholesomenes aie and its bay, if real, 
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once collected on the hills behind it in aqueducts and 
reservoirs, now spreading and oozing down the decliy- 
ities, and settling in the hollows below. In a warm 
climate all stagnant water becomes putrid during the 
hot months. (Vol. 3, p. 14, a notis.) 

Bata, a surname of Alexander, king of Syria. 
(Justin, 35, 1.) 

Bavanea, a town of Syria, north of Aradus, now 
Belnias. (Plin., 5, 20.) 

Batzinus, I. a Roman alluded to by Horace, who 
speaks of his singular taste in admiring a female 
named Agna, deformed by a polypus in the nostrils. 
(Horat., Serm., 1, 3, 40.)—II. Decimus Celius, a 
Roman, proclaimed emperor by the senate with Pupie- 
nus, on the death of the Gordians, A.D. 237. He 
was murdered by his own soldiers after a year’s reign. 
(Jul., Capitol. in Gord.—Herodian, 7, 10, 6, &c.) 

Baveares, a name applied anciently to the islands 
of Majorca and Minorca, off the coast of Spain. The 
name Baleares is of Greek origin, derived from BaA- 
Aevy, ‘to throw” or “cast,” and it alludes to the re- 
markable skill of the inhabitants in using the sling. 
According to Florus (3, 8), this was their only weapon, 
and they were taught to use it from early boyhood, 
their daily food being withheld from the young until 
they had hit a certain mark pointed out to them. The 
same writer describes them as an uncivilized race, ad- 
dicted to piratical habits. The Romans drew from 
these islands their best slingers. Each Balearian 
went to battle supplied with three slings. (Flor., l. ¢. 
—Id., 3, 22.—lvv., Epit., 60.) The Greeks also 
called these islands Gymnesia (Tupvyoiat), either be- 
cause, according to Diodorus, the inhabitants were 
yuuvot, naked, in summer, or because, according to 
Hesychius, they went to battle armed only with a 
sling, yyuvatec being used in Greek to denote light- 
armed troops. By many, Ebusus, now Ivica, is rank- 
ed with the Baleares, according to the authority of 
Vitruvius. The larger of these islands was called Ba- 
learis Major, hence Majorca, and the smaller Balearis 
Minor, hence Minorca. In the former was Palma, 
which still retains the name. In the latter was Por- 
tus Magonis, so called by the Carthaginians from 
Mago, one of their generals, now slightly corrupted 
into Port Mahon. (Strab., 450.—Diod. Sic., 5, 17. 
—Pliny, 3, 5.) Q. Cecilius Metellus conquered 
these islands for the Romans, and hence obtained the 
surname of Balearicus. They were thereafter con- 
sidered as forming part of Hispania Tarraconensis. 
(Flor., 3, 8.) 

Bativs, a horse of Achilles. 
Vid. Achilles. 

Batnea (baths) were very numerous at Rome, 
private as well as public. It was under Augustus 
that baths first began to assume an air of magnificence, 
and were called Therme, or “hot baths,” although 
they also contained cold ones. An incredible number 
of these were built throughout the city. Authors 
reckon above 800, many of them built by the emperors 
with the greatest splendour. The chief were those 
of Agrippa, near the Pantheon, of Nero, of Titus, of 
Domitian, of Caracalla, Antoninus, Dioclesian, &c. 
Of these splendid vestiges still remain. The Ro- 
mans began their bathing with hot water, and ended 
with cold. The cold bath was in great repute after 
Antonius Musa restored Augustus to health by its 
means, when he was attacked by a dangerous malady ; 
but it fell into discredit after the death of the young 
Marcellus, which was occasioned by the very injudi- 
cious application of the same remedy. (Suweton., Aug., 
59.—Id. ib., 81.—Plin., 29, 1—Dio Cass., 53, 30.) 
—In the magnificent Therme erected by the emper- 
ors, not only were accommodations provided for hun- 
dreds of bathers at once, but spacious porticoes, rooms 
for athletic games and playing at ball, and halls for 
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poets, were added one to another, to an extent which 
has caused them, by a strong figure, to be compared 
to provinces, and at an expense which could only be 
supported by the inexhaustible treasures which Rome 
drew from a conquered world. The general time for 
bathing was from two o’clock in the afternoon until 
the dusk of evening, at which time the baths were 
shut until two o’clock the next afternoon. This prac- 
tice, however, occasionally varied. Notice was given 
when the baths were ready by ringing a bell ; the peo- 
ple then left the exercise of the spheristerium, and 
hastened to the warm bath, lest the water should cool. 
Hadrian forbade any one but those who were sick to 
enter the public baths before two o’clock. Alexander 
Severus, to gratify the people in their passion for 
bathing, not only suffered the Therme to he opened 
before break of day, which had never been permitted 
before, but also furnished the lamps with oil for the 
convenience of the people. (Adams’s Rom. Ant., p. 
377, ed. Boyd.) 7 

Banta, a town of Apulia, southeast of Venusia. 
This town derived some interest from the death of the 
brave Marcellus, who fell in its vicinity, a victim to 
the stratagem of his more cool and wily antagonist, 
Hannibal. (Lav., 27, 25.—Plut., Vit. Marcell.— 
Cic., Tusc. Disp., 1, 37.) 

Barra, |. the priests of Cotytto, the goddess of 
lewdness. (Vid. Cotytto.) The name is derived from 
Barto, “to tinge”. or “dye,” from their painting 
their cheeks, and staining the parts around the eye, 
like women. They were notorious for the profligacy 
of their manners. (Jwv., Sat., 2, 9, 2.)—II. A Greek 
comedy, written by Eupolis. (Vid. Eupolis.) 

Barpari, a name applied by the Greeks to all na- 
tions but their own. The term is derived by Damm 
from Bae, but with the p inserted, and the initial 
consonant repeated, in order to express to the ear the 
harsh pronunciation of a foreigner. Others derive it 
from the harsh sound Bap Bap. We are informed by 
Drusius, that the Syriac bar means without, extra. 
The word signified, in general, with the Greeks, no 
more than foreigner. ‘he Romans sometimes imi- 
tate, in this respect, the Grecian usage. Plautus, who 
introduces Greek characters into his pieces, has Bar- 
baria for Italia, Barbarice urbes for Itale, and styles 
Nevius, the Latin poet, poééa Barbarus.—As regards 
the term Barbarus (Bdp6apog), it may not be amiss to 
remark, that, notwithstanding the etymologies already 
adduced, the true root must very probably be looked 
for in the language of Egypt. The natives of this 
country gave the appellation of Barbar to the rude 
and uncivilized tribes in their vicinity (compare 
Herodotus, 2, 158); and the Greeks would seem to 
have borrowed it from them in a similar sense, and 
with the appendage of a Greek termination. The 
Sinus Barbaricus occurs on the coast of ancient Af- 
rica, a little below the mouth of the Sinus Arabicus, 
and in this same quarter, extending as far as the prom- 
ontory of Rhapton, we find a tract of country called 
Barbaria. (Compare Berkel, ad Steph. Byz., s. v. 
Bépbapog.) So also the root obtained from this quar- 
ter was styled Rha Barbaricum (Rhubarb), in contra- 
distinction to the Rha Ponticum, obtained by the 
commerce of the Euxine. These names, in so remote 
a part of the ancient world, could never have been 
more generally applied. They must be traced to Me- 
roé and Egypt. Nor should it be omitted, that this 
very point furnishes us with an argument for the early 
communication between the Egyptians and the natives 
of India. In the oldest Hindu works, the appella- 
tion of Barbara (in Sanscrit Warwara) is given to a 
race in southern Asia who were subdued by Wiswa- 
mitra. (Compare Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. 1, p. 555, 
ded.) . + yd 

_Barzaria, the name given in the Periplus of the 


Erythreean Sea to a part of the coast of Africa; now 
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Ajan. It was otherwise called Azania. (Vid. re- 
marks under the article Barbari.) 

Barsaricus Sinus, a gulf on the coast of Africa, 
below the mouth of the Sinus Arabicus. (Vid. re- 
marks under the article Barbari.) 

Barca or Barcira, a warlike nation of Africa, in 
the western part of Cyrenaica. (Virg., Ain., 4, 43. 
—WSitrah., 7, 28.—Ain., Poliorcet., c. 37.) 

Barce, the nurse of Sicheus. (Virg., Ain., 4, 
632.) 

Barce or Barca, I. a desert country, containing 
only a few fertile spots, on the northern coast of Af 
rica, from the Syrtis Major as far as Egypt. Its mod- 
ern name is still Barca. ‘The country is at present a 
Turkish province, under a sandgiak in the town of 
Barca. ‘The ancient Cyrenaica formed, strictly speak- 


ing, a part of this region.—II. A city of Cyrenaica in’ 


Africa, erroneously confounded with Ptolemais by 
many writers, both ancient and modern. Mannert, 
Thrige, and others have fully refuted this erroneous 
position; and the matter is’ now placed beyond all 
doubt by the ocular testimony of Della Cella and Pa- 
cho. (Voyage dans la Marmarique et la Cyrénaique, 
par Pacho, p. 175.)* According to Herodotus (4, 
160), the city of Barca was founded by the brothers 
of Arcesilaus, the fourth king of Cyrene ; while, on 
the other hand, Stephanus Byzantinus makes it to 
have been built by Perseus, Zacynthus, Aristomedon, 
and Lycus. These two contradictory traditions are 
perhaps only so in reality, since the founders named by 
Stephanus may be none other than the brothers of Ar- 
cesilaus to whom Herodotus alludes. St. Jerome af- 
firms (Epist. ad Dardan.), that Barea was the ancient 
capital of a Libyan tribe. From this latter authority 
and some others, the opinion has been formed, and 
perhaps correctly enough, that the Greeks were not 
the founders of Barca, but only enlarged it by a col- 
ony, and that the place was of Libyan origin. (Com- 
pare Pacho, Voyage, &c., p. 176.) Barca suffered 
severely for the death of Arcesilaus IV., of Cyrene, 
who was slain here, and the cruelties inflicted by 
Pheretima are mentioned by Herodotus (4, 162). 
The Barcean captives were sent to Egypt, and from 
thence to King Darius, and by his command were set- 
tled in a district of Bactria, which they afterward 
called by the name of their native country. (Herodot., 
4, 204.) A more severe blow, however, was struck 
by the Ptolemies in a later age, when they became 
masters of Pentapolis or Cyrenaica. They founded a 
new city on the spot where the port of Barca had 
stood, and called it Ptolemais. The increase of this 
place caused the city of Barca to decline, and its in- 
habitants became at length only noted for their rob- 
beries. III. A district of Bactria, where the Barcean 
captives were settled by Darius. (Vid. No. II.) 

Barcna, the surname of a noble family at Carthage, 
to which Annibal and Amilcar belonged. They be- 
came, by their influence, the head of a powerful party 
in the state, known as the “‘ Barcha party.” 
21, 2.) The name is derived by Gesenius from the 
Hebrew (Punic) Barak, ‘a flash of lightning,” “a 
thunderbolt.” (Gesen., Monum. Phan., p. 403.— 
Id., Gesch. Hebr. Spr., p. 229.) 

Barot, a celebrated poetico-sarcedotal order among 
the ancient Gauls. ‘They roused their countrymen 
to martial fury by their strains, and for this purpose 
were accustomed to follow the camp. (Diod. Sic., 5, 
31.—Vales., ad Amm. Marcell., 15, 9.) From the 
langua; Tacitus (Germ., 3), some have supposed, 
that a similar order existed among the ancient Ger- 
mans. ‘The passage in question, however, involves a 
doubtful reading. They who adopt barditus as the 
true lection, make it signify ‘a bard’s song.” The 
reading generally adopted, however, is barritus, “a 
war-cry.”” Probability, nevertheless, is strongly in fa~ 
your of the Germans having also had a like 
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the Gallic tribes. Féstus makes Bardus equivalent to 
cantor, ‘‘a singer.” The German etymologists de- 
duce it from baren, ‘‘to cry aloud,” “to sing in a 
loud strain.” (Adelung, Gloss. Med. et Inf. Lat., 
vol. 1, p. 584.) : 

Barium, a town of Apulia, on the Adriatic, in the 
district of Peuceti, famed for its fisheries. It is now 
Bari. (Strab., 283.—Horat., Serm., 1,5,97.) Ac- 
cording to Tacitus, it was a municipium. (Anzn., 
16. 9 oe" 

Barsine or Barsine, a daughter of Darius Codo- 
manus, who married Alexander the Great, and had by 
him a son named Hercules. She was secretly put to 
death by Cassander, along with her son, when the lat- 
ter had:reached his fourteenth year. (Justin, 15, 2.) 
According, however, to Diodorus Siculus (20, 28), he 
was slain by Polysperchon, who had agreed with Cas- 
sander that he would commit the deed. Plutarch 
says that Polysperchon promised to slay him for 100 
talents. (De vit. pud., p. 530.—Op., ed. Riske, vol. 
8, p. 102.—Consult Wesseling, ad Diod., 1. c.) We 
have followed Arrian (7, 1) in making Barsine the 
daughter of Darius. According to Plutarch (wit. Alez., 
et Eum.), she was the daughter of Artabazus ; while 
another authority makes her father to have been na- 
med Pharnabazus. (Porph., ap. Euseb.) 

Basiia, I. an island famous for its amber, in the 
Northern Ocean. It is supposed by Mannert to have 
been the southern extremity of Sweden, mistaken 
by the ancients for an island, on account of their ig- 
norance of the country to the north. According to 
Pliny (37, 2), Pytheas gave this island the name of 
Abalus ; and yet, in another place (4, 13), he contra- 
dicts himself, and makes it to have been called Basilia 
by the same Pytheas. (Compare the remarks of Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 301, segg.)—II. A city on the 
Rhenus, in the territory of the Rauraci, now Basle. 
It appears to haye been originally a fortress erected 
by the Emperor Valentinian, and to have increased in 
the course of time to a large city. By the writers of 
the middle ages it is called Basula. (Amm. Marcell., 
30, 8.—Ttin. Anton.) 

Bastxivs, I. an eminent father of the church, born 
at Cesarea in Cappadocia, A.D. 326. He is called 
the Great, to distinguish him from other patriarchs of 
the same name. His father had him instructed in 
the principles of polite literature, and he seems, in the 
first instance, to have been a professor of rhetoric 
and a pleader. Induced to visit the’ monasteries in 
the deserts of Egypt, the austerities of these misgui- 
ded solitaries so impressed his imagination, that he him- 
self sought a similar retreat in the province of Pontus. 
He was ordained priest by Eusebius, the bishop of his 
native city, upon whose death he succeeded to the 
same dignity. He is the most distinguished ecclesi- 
astic among the Greek patriarchs. His efforts for 
the regulation of clerical discipline, of the divine ser- 
vice, and of the standing of the clergy; the number 
of his sermons ; the success of his mild treatment of 
the Arians; and, above all, his endeavours for the pro- 
motion of monastic life, for which he himself prepared 
yows and rules, observed by him, and still remaining in 
force, prove the merits of this holy man. 'The Greek 
church honours him as one of its most illustrious pa- 
tron saints, and celebrates his festival Jan. 1.—In 
point of literary and intellectual qualifications, Basil 

- excels most of the fathers, his style being pure, ele- 
gant, and dignified; and, independently of his exten- 
sive erudition, he argues with more force and close- 
ness, and interprets scripture more naturally, than 
other writers of his class:—The best edition of his 
works is that of the Benedictines, Garnier and Mo- 
rand, Paris, 3 vols. folio, 1721-30.—II. An arch- 
bietoe of Seleucia, confounded by some with the pre- 
ceding. 
ty about A.D. 440, and assisted at the council of 
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He was elevated to the archiepiscopal digni- 
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Constantinople in 448, and in the year following at 
the council of Ephesus. Here he had the weakness 
to side with the heterodox party, in denying the union 
of the two natures in Christ; a fault for which he af- 
terward made full apology to the éouncil of Chalcedon, 
which, in consequence, readmitted him to the com- 
munion of the orthodox. History preserves silence re- 
specting the rest of his life, which ended in 458 A.D. 
Some few productions remain that are generally as- 
cribed to him, though there are not wanting those 
who deny their authenticity. (Biogr. Univ., vol. 3, p. 
478.) 

BassaRevus, a surname of Bacchus. The epithet is 
derived by Sainte-Croix (Mysteres du Paganisme, 
vol. 2, p. 93) from the Bessi (Byooo/) mentioned by 
Herodotus (7, 111) as the priests of the oracle of 
Bacchus, among the Satre, a nation of Thrace. Other 
etymologists deduce the term from Baocapic, a par- 
ticular kind of garment worn in Asia Minor by the fe- 
males who celebrated the rites of this same god. Bo- 
chart makes it come from the Hebrew basar, ‘to 
gather the grapes for the vintage ;” of which De 
Sacy approves. We are inclined, however, to follow 
Creuzer (Symbolzk, vol. 3, p. 363), who states the root 
to be Baooapot or Baccapia, a word signifying “a 
fox,” and found in the Coptic at the present day. 
(Ignat. Rossi, Etymol. Aigypt., p. 35.) Creuzer 
thinks, that the garment called Bacoapic, mentioned 
above, derived its name from its having superseded 
the skins of foxes which the Bacchantes previously 
wore when celebrating the orgies. Compare Suidas : 
Bdooapog: adarng, kata ‘Hpddotov. Hesychius, 
Bacoapic’ dA@rn§, and the author of the Etymol. 
Mag., Aéyerat Bacoapoc 7 adorn tnd Kupyvaior. 
Consult also Herodotus (4,192). The epithet Bacoape 
occurs twice in the Orphic hymns (44, 3, and 51, 12.) 

Bassus Auripius. Vad. Aufidius. 

Bastarn#, a people who first inhabited that part 
of European Sarmatia which corresponds with a part 
of Poland and Prussia, and who afterward established 
themselves in the south, to the left and right of the 
Tyras. They are supposed to have been the ancestors 
of the Russians. (Liv., 40, 58.—Ovid, Trist., 2, 
198.) 

Bartavi, an old German nation, which inhabited a 
part of the present Holland, especially the island call- 
ed Batavorum Insula, formed by that branch of the 
Rhine which empties into the sea near Leyden (Lug- 
dunum Batavorum), together with the Waal (Vahalis) 
and Meuse (Mosa). ‘Their territories, however, ex- 
tended much beyond the Waal. Tacitus commends 
their bravery. According to him, they were original- 
ly the same as the Catti, a German tribe, which had 
emigrated from their country on account of domestic 
troubles. This must have happened before the time 
of Caesar. When Germanicus was about to invade 
Germany from the sea, he made their island the ren- 
dezvous of his fleet. Being subjected by the Romans, 
they served them with such courage and fidelity as to 
obtain the title of friends and brethren. They were 
exempted from tributes and taxes, and permitted to 
choose their leaders among themselves. Their caval- 
ry was particularly excellent. During the reign of 
Vespasian they revolted, under the command of Ci- 
vilis, from the Romans, and extorted from them fa- 
vourable terms of peace. Trajan and Hadrian sub- 
jected them again. At the end of the third century 
the Salian Franks obtained possession of the Insula 
Batavorum. The capital of the nation was Lugdu- 
num Batavorum, now Leyden. (Tacit., Hist., 4,12. 
—Id. ib., 19, 32.— Dio Cass., 55, 00.—Plin., 4, 17. 
—Lucan, Phars., 1, 431, &c.) oe"! 

Baruycies, a celebrated artist, supposed to have 
been a native of Magnesia on the Meander. (Heyne, 
Antig. Aufs., vol. 1, p. 108.) The period when he 
flourished has given rise to much discussion. It was 
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probably in the age of Croesus, 
Art., s. v.) 

Baruytuus, I. a youth of Samos, a favourite of 
Polyerates. He is often alluded to by Anacreon,— 
II. A youth of Alexandrea, a favourite of Mecenas. 
He came to Rome in the age of Augustus, and ob- 
‘tained great celebrity as a dancer in pantomimes.— 
HI. A dancer alluded to by Juvenal (6. 63). As this 
was in the time of Domitian, the Bathyllus mention- 
ed under No. II. cannot, of course, be meant here. 
Salmasius thinks, that the name had become a gener- 
al one for any famous dancer, in consequence of the 
skill that had been displayed by the Bathyllus who 
lived in the time of Augustus. (Salmas. ad Vopisc. 
Carin., vol. 2, p. 833, ed. Hack.) 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, a serio-comic poem, ascribed 
to Homer, and describing the battle between the frogs 
and mice. It consists of 294 hexameters. Whether 
Homer actually wrote this poem or not is still an un- 
settled point among modem critics. The majority, 
however, incline to the opinion that he was not the 
author. The piece would seem to be in reality a par- 
ody on the manner and language of Homer, and per- 
haps a satire upon one of the feuds that were so com- 
mon among the petty republics of Greece. Some 
ascribe it to Pigres of Caria. Knight, in his Prole- 
gomena to Homer (ed. Lips., p. 6), remarks, that in 
the third verse mention is made of tablets (déAroz), on 
which the poet writes : whence he concludes that the 
author of the piece in question was an Athenian, and 
not of Asiatic origin, because in Asia they wrote on 
skins, év d:@6épat¢. In proof of his assertion, he cites 
Herodotus (5, 58). He makes also another ingenious 
observation. At verse 291, the morning cry of a cock 
is alluded to as a thing generally known. This cir- 
cumstance proves, according to Knight, that the poem 
under consideration is not as old as the time of Homer, 
for it is not credible, that the ancient poets would 
never have spoken of this instinct on the part of the 
cock if it had been known to them, and it would have 


(Consult Silig, Dict: 


been known to them if the cock had been found at that. 


period in Greece. This fowl is a native of India, and 
does not appear to have been introduced into Greece 
prior to the sixth century B.C. It is then found on 
the money of Samothrace and Himera.—The best edi- 
tions of the Batrachomyomachia are that of Emesti, 
in the works of Homer, 5 vols. 8vo, Lips., 1759, re- 
printed at Glasgow, 1814; and that of Matthie, Lips., 
1805, 8vo.—There is also the edition of Maittaire, 
8vo, Lond., 1721. 

Barriipes, I. a patronymic of Callimachus, from 
his father Battus. (Ovid, Ib.,53.) Some think the 
name was given him from his having been a native of 
Cyrene. (Vid. No. II.)—II. A name given to the 
people of Cyrene from King Battus, the founder of 
the settlement, (Pind., Pyth., 5, 73.—Callim., H. in 
Apoll., 96.—Sil. Ital., 2, 61.) 

Bartvs, I. a Lacedemonian, who built the town of 
Cyrene, B.C. 630, with a colony from the island of 
Thera. (Vid, Cyrene.) His proper name was Aris- 
totle, according to Callimachus (H. in Apoll., 76. 
—Schol. ad loc.—Schol. ad Pind., Pyth., 4, 10), but 
he was called Battus, according to the tradition of 
the Thereans and people of Cyrene, from an impedi- 
ment in his speech. Herodotus, however (4, 155), 
opposes this explanation, and conjectures that the 
name was obtained from the Libyan tongue, where it 
signified, as he informs us, “aking.” Battus reigned 
forty years, and left the kingdom to his son Arcesi- 


Jaus. (Herod., 4, 159.—Compare Bahr, ad Herod., | 


4, 155.)—II. The second of that name was grandson 
to Battus I., by Arcesilaus. He succeeded his father 
on the throne of Cyrene, and was surnamed Feliz, 
and died 554 B.C. (Herod., 4, 159.)—III. A shep- 
herd of Pylos, who promised Mercury that he would 
not discover his having stolen the flocks of Admetus, 
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which Apollo tended. He violated his promise, and 
was turned into a stone. (Ovid, Met., 2, 702.—Com- 
pare the remarks of Gierig, ad loc.) 

Barium, a town of Campania, alluded to by Vir- 
gil (4in., 7, 739) and Silius Italicus (8, 566). The 
site of this place is fixed, with some diffidence, by 
Romanelli at Paduli, a few miles to the east of Bene- 
vento (vol. 2, p. 463). 

Baucis, an aged woman, who dwelt in a small 
town of Phrygia along with her husband Philemon. 
They were both extremely poor, and inhabited a hum- 
ble cottage. Jupiter and Mercury came, on one occa- 
sion, in the form of men, to this same town. It was 
evening ; they sought for hospitality, but every door 
was closed against them. At length they approached 
the abode of the aged pair, by whom they were gladly 
received. The quality of the guests was eventually 
revealed by the miracle of the wine-bowl being spon- 
taneously replenished as fast as it was drained. They 
told their hosts that it was their intention to destroy 
the godless town, and desired them to leave their 
dwelling and ascend the adjacent hill. The aged 
couple obeyed: ere they reached the summit they 
turned round to look, and beheld a lake where the 
town had stood. Their own house remained, and, 
as they gazed and deplored the fate of their neighbours, 
it became a temple. On being desired by Jupiter to 
express their wishes, they prayed that they might be 
appointed to officiate in that temple, and that they 
might be united in death as in life. ‘Their prayer was 
granted; and as they were one day standing before the 
temple, they were suddenly changed into an oak and 
a lime tree. (Ovid, Met., 8, 620.)—The reader will 
not fail to be struck with the resemblance between 
a part of this legend and the scripture account of the 
destruction of the cities of the plains. (Keighiley’s 
Mythology, p. 83.) 

Bavius and Mazvius, two stupid and malevolent 
poets in the age of Augustus, who attacked Virgil, 
Horace, and others of their contemporaries. (Virg., 
Eclog., 3, 90.—Voss, ad loc.—Serv. ad Virg., Georg., 
1, 210.—Horat., Epod., 10, 2.— Weichert, de obtrect. 
Horatu, p. 12, seqq.) 

Besrycrs, the aboriginal inhabitants of Bithynia. 
(Vid. Bithynia.) 

Besrycia, the primitive name of Bithynia. It was 
so called from the Bebryces, the original inhabitants 
of the land. (Vid. Bithynia.) 

Bepriicum, a small town of Italy, between Man- 
tua and Cremona; according to Cluverius, it is the 
modern Caneto, a large village on the left of the 
Oglio. D’Anville, however, makes it correspond to 
the modern Crvidala, on the right side of that river. 
Mannert places it about a mile west of the modern 
town of Bozzolo. This place was famous for two 
battles fought within a month of each other. In the 
first Otho was defeated by the generals of Vitellius ; 
and in the second, Vitellius by Vespasian, A.D. 69. 
Tacitus and Suetonius call the name of this place Be- 
triacum ; and Pliny, Juvenal, and later writers, Bebri- 
acum. (Tacit., Hist., 2, 23, seqgg.—Id., Hist., 3, 15. 
—Plut., Vit. Oth.—Plin., 10, 49.—Sueton., Oth., 9. 
—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 66.) ; ; 

Betiisis, a priest of Babylon, who conspired with 
Arbaces against Sardanapalus, king of Assyria. Ar- 
baces promised Belesis, in case of success, the gov- 
ernment of Babylon, which the latter, after the over- 


throw of Sardanapalus, accordingly obtained. (Vid. 


Arbaces.) A ai stead 
BeLe, a warlike people of ancient Gaul, separa- 
ted from the Celte in the time of Cesar by the riv- 
ers Matrona and Sequana. In the new division of 
Gallia made by Augustus, whose object was to x der 
the provinces more equal in extent, the countries of 
the Helvetii and Sequani, which till that time were 
included in Gallia Celtica, were added is pele Bs 
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The Belge were of German extraction, and, | down a bag fastened to a rope, and to have addressed 


according to Cesar, the most warlike of the Gauls.|the passengers in.these words: ‘Give an obolus to 


The name Belge belongs to the Kymric idiom, in 
which, under the form Belgzazdd, the radical of which 
is Belg, it signifies “warlike.” (Compare T/uerry, 
Histoire des Gaulois, vol. 1, p. xxxvii., Introd.) 

Beteica, one of the four provinces of Gaul near 
the Rhine. (Vd. Gallia.) 

Bexetum, a canton of Gallia Belgica, from which 
it is distinguished by Cesar (B. G., 5, 24), as a part 
from the whole, and to which he assigns the Bellovaci, 
to whom Hirtius adds the Atrebates. As the Ambi- 
ani were situated between the other two, they must 
also be included. These three tribes were the genu- 
ine Belge. (Ces., B. G., 5, 24.—Hirt., 8, 46.) 

Be ings, a surname given to the daughtersof Belus. 
(Ovid, Met., 4, 463.) 

Be cipes, a name applied to Palamedes, as descend- 

‘ed from Belus. (Virg., Ain., 2, 82.) 
_ Betrsina, a Gallic deity, analogous to the Minerva 
of the Romans. (Compare Mone, Geschichte der 
Heidenthums im Nordlichen Europa, vol. 2, p. 419, 
in notis.) 

Bextsariuvs, one of the greatest generals of his 
time, to whom the Emperor Justinian chiefly owed 
the splendour of his reign. Sprung from an obscure 
family in Thrace, Belisarius first served in the body- 
guard of the emperor, but soon obtained the chief 
command of an army of 25,000 men, stationed on the 
Persian frontiers, and, A.D. 530, gained a complete 
victory over a Persian army not less than 40,000 
strong. The next year, however, he lost a battle 
against the same enemy, wno had forced their way 
into Syria; the only battle which he lost during his 
whole career. He was recalled from the army, and 
soon became, at home, the support of his master. In 
the year 532, civil commotions, proceeding from two 
rival parties, who called themselves the green and the 
blue, and who caused great disorders in Constantinople, 
brought the life and reign of Justinian in the utmost 
peril, and Hypatius was already chosen emperor, when 
Belisarius, with a small body of faithful adherents, 
restored order. Justinian, with a view of conquering 
the dominions of Gelimer, king of the Vandals, sent 
Belisarius, with an army of 15,000 men, to Africa. 
After two victories, he secured the person and the 
treasures of the Vandal king. Gelimer was led in 
triumph through the streets of Constantinople, and 
Justinian ordered a medal to be struck, with the in- 
scription Belisarius Gloria Romanorum, which has 
descended to our times. By the dissensions existing 
in the royal family of the Ostrogoths in Italy, Justin- 
ian was induced to attempt the reduction of Italy and 
Rome under his sceptre. Belisarius vanquished Vi- 
tiges, kmg of the Goths, made him prisoner at Ra- 
venna (A.D. 540), and conducted him, together with 
many other Goths, to Constantinople. The war in 
Italy against the Goths continued; but Belisarius, 
not being sufficiently supplied with money and troops 
by the emperor, demanded his recall (A.D. 548). He 
afterward commanded in the war against the Bulga- 
rians, whom he conquered in the year 559. Upon his 
return to Constantinople, he was accused of having 
taken part in a conspiracy. But Justinian was con- 
vinced of his innocence, and is said to have restored 
to him his property and dignities, of which he had been 
‘deprived. Belisarius died A.D. 565. His history 
has been much coloured by the poets, and particularly 
by Marmontel, in his otherwise admirable politico-phil- 
osophical romance. According to his narrative, the 
emperor caused the eyes of the hero to be struck out, 
and Belisarius was compelled to beg his bread in the 
streets of Constantinople. Other writers say, that 
Justinian had him thrown into a prison, which is still 
shown under the appellation of the tower of Belisa- 


rius. From this tower he is reported to have let 
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Belisarius, whom virtue exalted, and envy has op- 
pressed.” Of this, however, no contemporary writer 
makes any mention. ‘Tzetzes, a slightly-esteemed 
writer of the 12th century, was the first who related _ 
this fable. Certain it is, that, through too great in- 
dulgence towards his wife Antonia, Belisarius was 
impelled to many acts of injustice, and that he evinced 
a servile submissiveness to the detestable Theodora, 
the wife of Justinian. (Encyclop. Americ., vol. 1, p. 
39, seqq.—Biogr. Univ., vol. 4, p. 82, seqg.) 
BexLceropuon (Greek form BELLEROPHONTES), son 
of Glaucus and grandson of Sisyphus. His adven- 
tures form a pleasing episode in the Iliad (6, 144, 
seqq.), where they are related to Diomede by Glau- 
cus the grandson of Bellerophon. ‘The gods had en- 
dowed this hero with manly vigour and beauty. An- 
tea, the wife of Preetus, king of Argos, fixed her 
love upon him, and sought a corresponding return. 
But the virtuous youth rejecting all her advances, hate 
occupied the place of love in the bosom of the disap- 
pointed queen. She accused him to Preetus of an at- 
tempt on her honour. The credulous king gave ear 
to her falsehood, but would not incur the reproach of 
putting to death a guest. He therefore sent Bellero- 
phon to Lycia, to his father-m-law, the king of that 
country, giving him “ deadly characters,” written in a 
sealed package, which he was to present to the king of 
Lycia, and which were to cause his death. Beneath 
the potent guidance of the gods, Bellerophon came 
to Lycia and the flowmg Xanthus. Nine days the 
king entertained him, and slew nine oxen; and on the 
tenth he asked to see the token (o7ua) which he had 
received from his son-in-law. When he had seen 
this, he resolved to comply with the desire of Preetus ; 
and he first sent his guest to slay the Chimera, a 


monster, with the upper part a lion, the lower a ser- 


pent, the middle a goat (yéarpa), and which breathed 
forth flaming fire. Depending on the aid of the gods, 
Bellerophon slew this monster, and then was ordered 
to go and fight the Solymi, and this, he said, was 
the severest combat he ever fought. He lastly slew 
the ‘‘manlike Amazons,” and, as he was returning, 
the king laid an ambush for him, composed of the 
bravest men of Lycia, of whom not one returned 
home, for Bellerophon slew them all. The king, now 
perceiving him to be of the race of the gods, kept him 
in Lycia, giving him his daughter and half the royal 
dignity, and the people bestowed upon him an ample 
temenus (réevoc) of arable and plantation land. Fall- 
ing at length under the displeasure of all the gods, he 
wandered alone in “the Plain of Wandering” (zedior 
aAgiov), “consuming his soul, shunning the path of 
men.’’—Later authorities tells us, that Bellerophon was 
at first named Hipponods ; but, having accidentally 
killed one of his relatives, some say a brother, named 
Bellerus, he thence derived his second name, which 
meant “ Slayer of Bellerus.” He was purified of the 
bloodshed by Preetus, whose wife is also called Sthe- 
nobza, and the king of Lycia is named Jobates. By 
the aid of the winged steed Pegasus, Bellerophon 
gained the victory over all whom Jobates sent him to 
encounter. Sthenobza, hearing of his success, hung 
herself. Bellerophon at last attempted, by means of 
Pegasus, to ascend to heaven; but Jupiter, incensed 
at his boldness, sent an insect to sting the steed, 
which flung its rider to earth, where he wandered in 
solitude and melancholy until his death. (Apollod., 
2, 3, 1, seqq.—Pind., Isthm., '7, 68, seqq.—Hygin., 
fab., 57.—Id., Poet. Astron., 2, 18.—Nchol. ad Il, 
6, 155.—Tzetz. ad Lycophr., 17.)\—Though Homer 
makes no mention of Pegasus, this steed forms an 
essential part of the legend of Bellerophon. In the 
Theogony (v. 325) it is said of the Chimera, that 
she was killed by Pegasus and the ‘“ good” (é08A0¢), 
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i, e., brave Bellerophon. But though all seem agreed 
in giving the winged steed to the hero, none tell us 
how he obtained him. Here, however, Pindar comes 
to our aid with a very remarkable legend, which con- 
nects Bellerophon with Corinth. According to this 
poet (Ol., 13, 85, segq.), Bellerophon, who reigned at 
Corinth, being about to undertake the three adventures 
mentioned above, wished to possess the winged steed 
Pegasus, who used to come to drink at the fountain 
of Pirene on the Acrocorinthus. After many fruitless 
efforts to catch him, he applied for advice to the sooth- 
sayer Polyeidus, and was directed by him to go and 
sleep at the altar of Minerva. He obeyed the prophet, 
and, in the dead of the night, the goddess appeared to 
him in a dream, and, giving him a bridle, bade him 
sacrifice a bull to his sire Neptune-Dameus (the \Ta- 
mer) and present the bridle to the steed. On awaking, 
Bellerophon found the bridle lying beside him. He 
obeyed the injunctions of the goddess, and raised an 
altar to herself as Hippeia (Of-the-Horse). Pegasus 
at once yielded his mouth to the magic bit, and the 
hero, mounting him, achieved his adventures.—The 
best explanation that has been given of the myth of 
Bellerophon is that which sees in this individual only 
one of the forms of Neptune, namely, as Hippius 
(EZquestris). This god is his father (Pind., ut supr., 
99), and he is the sire of Pegasus, and in the two 
combined we have a Neptune Hippius, the rider of 
the waves, a symbol of the navigation of the ancient 
Ephyra or Corinth. The adventures of the hero may 
have signified the real or imaginary perils to be en- 
countered in voyages to distant countries ; and, when 
the original sense of the myth was lost, the King 
(Preetus, mp@roc), and his Foe (Antea, dvra), and the 
common love-tale were introduced, to assign a cause 
for the adventure. In this myth, too, we find the 
mysterious connexion between Neptune and Pallas- 
Minerva and the horse more fully revealed than else- 
where. (Kezghiley’s Mythology, p. 401, seqq.) 

Be.iErus, a brother of Hipponoiis. (Vd. Bellero- 
phon.) 

_ Betxona, the goddess of war, daughter of Phor- 
cys and Ceto. (Apollod., 2, 4, 2.) According to 
some. authorities, however, she was the sister of Mars. 
Others, again, make her his spouse. The earlier form 
of her Latin name, Bellona, was Duellona, from Du- 
ellum, the old form for bellum, from which last the 
later appellation of Bellona arose. Her Greek name 
was Enyo (Evvo). The temple of Bellona at Rome 
was without the city, near the Carmental gate. Au- 
dience was given there by the senate to foreign am- 
bassadors. Before it stood a pillar, over which a spear 
was thrown on the declaration of war against any peo- 
ple. (Ovid, Fast., 6, 199, seqgg.) The priests of Bel- 
lona used to gash their thighs in a terrific manner, and 
offer to her the blood which flowed from the wounds. 
(Juw., 4, 124.—Varro, L. L., 5.—Virg., Ain., 8, 703. 
—Stat., Theb., 2,'718.—Id. 2b., 7, 73.) 

Bextonaru, the priests of Bellona. 

Betiovict, a numerous and powerful tribe of the 
Belge, adjoining the Vellocasses, Caleti, Ambiani, 
Veromandui, and Silvanectes. They correspond in 
position to the present people of Beauvais. (Ces., 
Bell., 2, 4.) 

BeLiovesus, a king of the Celte, who, in the reign 
of Tarquinius Priscus, was sent at the head of a colo- 
ny to Italy by his uncle Ambigatus. (Liv., 5, 34.) 

Beton, I. a city and river of Hispania Betica, the 
usual place of embarcation for Tingis in Africa. The 
modern name Balonia marks the spot, though now 
uninhabited. The name is sometimes written Bzlon. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1, p. 301.)—II. A small 
stream to the west of the city of Belon just named. 
It answers to that which flows at the present day from 


_ the Laguna de la Ianda into the sea, (Mannert, 1. c.) 
Be.vs, Ia name given to several kings of the East, | 
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whose existence appears extremely doubtful. The 
most ancient is Belus, king of Assyria, father of Ni- 
nus, whose epoch it is impossible to determine.—IJ. 
A son of Libya, and father of A2gyptus, Danaiis, and 
Cepheus. He is fabled to have reigned in Pheenicia, 
1500 B.C.—III. A king of Lydia, father of Ninus. 
(Herod., 1, '7.)--The Belus of Assyria, or the remote 
Fast, is thought by some to be the same with the Great 
Bali of Hindu mythology (Bartolomeo, Viaggio alle 
Indie Oriental, p. 241), as well as the Baal of Orien- 
tal worship. A curious analogy in form is said to exist 
between the temple of Belus, as described by the an- 
cient writers (vzd. Babylon), and the Mexican Teocal- 
lis or pyramid-temples, especially that of Cholula. 
(Consult, on this interesting subject, the remarks of 
Humboldt, Monumens Americains, vol. 1, p. 117, 
seqq.) 

Benicus, a lake of Italy, from which the Mincius 
flows into the Po. Pliny (9, 22) makes this lake to be 
formed by the Mincius. It is stated by Strabo (209), 
on the authority of Polybius, to be 500 stadia long and 
150 broad; that is, 62 miles by 18: but the real di- 
mensions, according to the best maps, do not appear to 
exceed 30 modern Italian miles in length, and 9 in 
breadth ; which, according to the ancient Roman scale, 
would be nearly 35 by 12. The modern name is 
Lago di Garda, and the appellation is derived from 
the small town of Garda on the northeast shore of 
the lake. The Benacus is twice noticed by Virgil. 
(Georg., 2, 158.—Ain., 10, 204.) Its principal prom- 
ontory, Sirmium, has been commemorated by Catullus 
as his favourite residence. Virgil speaks of it as sub- 
ject to sudden storms. (Georg., 2, 160.) In expla- 
nation of this, compare the following remarks of Eu- 
stace: ‘ We left Sirmzone (Sirmium), and, lighted by 
the moon, glided smoothly over the lake to Desensa- 
no, four miles distant, where, about eight, we stepped 


from the boat into a very good inn. So far the ap- 
pearance of the Benacus was very different from the 
description which Virgil has given of its stormy char- 
acter. Before we retired to rest, about midnight, from 
our windows, we observed it still calm and unruffled. 
About three in the morning, I was roused from sleep 
by the door and windows bursting open at once, and 
the wind roaring round the room, I started up, and, 
looking out, observed by the light of the moon the 
lake in the most dreadful agitation, and the waves 
dashing against the walls of the inn, and resembling 
the swelling of the ocean more than the petty agitation 
of inland waters. Shortly after, the landlord entered 
with a lantern, closed the outward shutters, expressed 
some apprehensions, but, at the same time, assured me 
that their house was built to resist such sudden tem- 
pests, and that I might repose with confidence under 
a roof which had withstood full many a storm as ter- 
rible as that which occasioned our present alarm. 
Next morning, the lake, so tranquil and serene the 
evening before, presented a surface covered with foam, 
and swelling into mountain-billows that burst in break- 
ers every instant at the very door of the inn, and coy- 
ered the whole house with spray. . Virgil’s description 
now seemed nature itself.” (Classical Tour, vol. 1, 
p- 203, seqq.) ; 
Benpis, the name of a Thracian goddess, the same 
with Diana or Artemis. (Compare Ruhnken, ad Tim., 
p. 62.—Fischer, Index in Palephat., s. v. Bév- 
deca.) This name, and the festival of this deity, spread 
even to Attica and Bithynia. Bendis had a temple in 
the Munychium at Athens, and a festival, called Bev- 
ideva, was celebrated in honour of her at the Pireus. 


K Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 2, p. 129, seqq-) 


Beneventum, a city of Samnium, about ten miles 
beyond Caudium, on the Appian Way. | (Strabo, 249.) - 
Its more ancient name, as we are informed by several 
writers, was Maleventum. (Liv., 9, 27.—Plin., 3, 
11.—Festus, s. v. Benevent.) ei 4 Maleven- 
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tum is said to have been given it on account of its un- 
healthy atmosphere. The more auspicious appellation 
of Beneventum was substituted when the Romans sent 
a colony thither (A.U.C. 483). Tradition ascribed 
the foundation of this city to Diomede (Solinus, c. 8. 
—Steph. Byz., s. v.), but other accounts would lead 
us to believe that it was first possessed by the Auso- 
nes. (Festus, s.v. Auson.) It remained in the pos- 
session of the Romans during the whole of the second 
Punic war, and obtained the thanks of the senate for 
its firm attachment to the republic at that critical pe- 
riod. (Liv., 27, 10.) We subsequently hear of its 
being a second time colonized by the veteran soldiers of 
Augustus, and also a third time under Nero. (front. 
de Col.—Compare Tacitus, Ann., 15, 34.—Ptol., p. 
66.) The account which Horace gives of the fare he 
there met with in his journey to Brundisium, will oc- 
cur to every reader. Beneventum was situated near 
pe junction of the Sabatus and Calor, now Sabbato 
‘and Calore. Its position was a very important one, 
since here the main roads intersected each other from 
Latium into Southern Italy, and from Samnium into 
Campania. © Under the Lombards Beneventum became 
the capital of a powerful dukedom. It abounds in re- 
mains of ancient sculpture above any other town in 
Italy. The most beautiful relic of former days, at 
this place, is the arch of Trajan, which forms one of 
the entrances into the city. Near Beneventum Pyr- 
rhus was defeated by Dentatus, A.U.C. 479. It is 
now Benevento. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 
246.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 1, p. 791, seqq.) 

Berecyntia, a surname of Cybele, from Mount 
Berecyntus in Phrygia, where she was particularly wor- 
shipped. (Stat., Theb., 4, '782.—Virg., Ain., 9, 82.) 

Berecyntu, a Phrygian tribe, celebrated by the 
poets in connexion with Cybele, so often styled ‘“ Ber- 
ecyntia Mater.” Pliny places the Berecyntian district 
on the borders of Caria, about the Glaucus and Me- 
ander: (Plin., 5, 29.) 

Berecyntus, a mountain in Phrygia Major, on the 
banks of the river Sangarius. It was sacred to Cybele, 
who is hence styled Berecyntia Mater, ‘The Bere- 
cynthian mother.” (Serv., ad Ain., 9, 82.) 

Berenice (less correctly Brronicr), a name com- 
mon to several females of antiquity. It is of Greek 
origin, and means “ victory-bringing,” or “bearer of 
victory,” the initial 8 being written, according to Ma- 
cedonian usage, for the letter ¢, or, in other words, 
Bepevixy being put for Pepevixn, just as the Macedo- 
nians said BiAummoc for ®idurros. (Marttaire, Dral., 
p. 184, ed. Sturz.)—The most remarkable of this 
name were the following: I. the granddaughter of 
Cassander, brother of Antipater. She married Philip, 
a Macedonian, probably one of the officers of Alexan- 
der, and became by him the mother of many children, 
among whom were Magas, king of Cyrene, and Anti- 

one, whom she married to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. 
She followed into Egypt Eurydice, daughter of Antipa- 
ter, who returned to that country to rejoin her husband 
Ptolemy I. Berenice inspired this prince with so 
strong a passion that he put away Eurydice, although 
he had children by her, and married the former. He 
also gave the preference, in the succession to the 
throne, to her son Ptolemy, notwithstanding the better 
claims of his offspring by Eurydice. Berenice was re- 

'_ markable for her beauty, and her portrait often appears 
on the medals of Ptolemy I., along with that of the 
latter.—II. Daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus and 
Arsinoé. She followed her mother into exile, and re- 
tired with her to the court of Magas, at Cyrene, who 
married Arsinoé, and adopted Berenice. This will 
serve to explain why Polybius and Justin make Bere- 
nice to have been the daughter of Magas, while Cal- 
limachus gives Ptolemy Philadelphus and Arsinoé as 

- her parents. After the death of Magas, Arsinoé en- 
gaged her ter in marriage to Demetrius, son of 


Demetrius Poliorcetes; but, on the young prince’s 
having come from Macedonia to Cyrene, she became 
attached to him herself. Demetrius, conducting him- 
self insolently, was slain in a conspiracy, at the head 
of which was Berenice. The latter thereupon mar- 
ried her brother Ptolemy (Euergetes) III. A short 
time after the nuptials, Ptolemy was obliged to go on 
an expedition into Syria, and Berenice made a vow 
that she would consecrate her beautiful head of hair 
to Venus if her husband returned safe to Egypt. 
Upon his return she fulfilled her vow in the temple of 
Venus Zephyrites. On the following day, however, 
the hair was not to be found. As both the monarch 
and his queen were greatly disquieted at the loss, 
Conon the Samaritan, an eminent astronomer of the 
day, in order to conciliate the royal favour, declared 
that the locks of Berenice had been removed by divine 
interposition, and translated to the skies in the form 
of a constellation. Hence the cluster of stars near 
the tail of the Lion is called Coma Berenices (‘ Ber- 
enice’s hair”). Callimachus wrote a piece on this 
subject, now lost, but a translation of which into Latin 
verse by Catullus has reached our time. (Catull., 
Carm., 66.—Compare Hygin., Poet. Astron., 2, 24. 
—Doering, ad Catull., 1. c—Heyne, de genio secule 
Ptolemeorum, Opusc., vol. 1, p.177.) Berenice was 
put to death B.C. 216, by the orders of Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator, her son.—III. A daughter of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, given by him in marriage to Antiochus Theos, 
king of Syria, in order to cement a peace between the 
two countries. After the death of her father, Antio- 
chus put her aside and recalled his former wife Laod- 
ice. This last, having taken off Antiochus by poison, 
sought to destroy Berenice also as well as her son. 
This son was surprised and carried off by an emissa- 
ry of Laodice’s, and shortly efter put to death; and 
Berenice, in searching for him, was entrapped and 
slain, B.C. 246.—IV. Called by some authors Cleo- 
patra, was the only legitimate child of Ptolemy Lath- 
urus, and ascended the throne after the death of her 
father, B.C.81. Sylla, who was at that time dictator, 
compelled her to marry, and share her throne with, her 
cousin, who took the name of Ptolemy Alexander. 
She was poisoned by the latter only nineteen days 
after the marriage.—V. Daughter of Ptolemy Auletes. 
The people of Alexandrea having revolted against this 
prince, B.C. 58, drove him out, and placed upon the 
throne his two daughters, Tryphena and Berenice. The 
former died soon after, and Berenice was given in 
marriage to Seleucus, surnamed Cybiosactes. His 
personal deformity, however, and vicious character, 
soon rendered him so odious to the queen, that she 
caused him to be strangled. Berenice then married 
Archelaus; but, Ptolemy Auletes having been re- 
stored by Gabinius, the Roman commander, she was 
put to death by her own father, B.C. 55.—VI. A na- 
tive of Chios, and one of the wives of Mithradates of 
Pontus. On the overthrow of this monarch’s power 
by Lucullus, Berenice, in obedience to an order from 
her husband, took poison along with his other wives; 
but this not proving effectual, she was strangled by 
the eunuch Bacchus, B.C. 71—VII. Daughter of 
Agrippa I., king of Judea, and born A.D. 28. She 
was at first affianced to Marcus, son of Alexander; 
but this young man having died, Agrippa gave her in 
marriage to his brother Herod, king of Chalcis, by 
whom she became the mother of two sons, Berenici- 
anus and Hyreanus. Having lost her husband when 
she was at the age of twenty, she went to live with 
her brother Agrippa, a circumstance which gave rise 
to reports injurious to her character. To put an end 
to these rumours, she made proposals to Polemo, king 
of Cilicia, and offered to become his wife if he would — 
}embrace Judaism. Polemo consented, but she soon 

left him, and returned, in all probability, to her brother, 

for she was with the latter when St. Paul was arrested 
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at Jerusalem, A.D. 63. The commerce between the 
guilty pair became now so public, that the rumour 
even reached Rome, and we find Juvenal alluding 
to the affair in one of his satires (6, 155). She fol- 
lowed Agrippa when he went to join Vespasian, whom 
Nero had charged to reduce the Jews to obedience. 
A new scene now opened for her; she won the affec- 
tions of Titus, and, at a subsequent period, when Ves- 
pasian was established on the throne, and Titus re- 
turned home after terminating the Jewish war, she 
accompanied him to Rome along with her brother 
Agrippa. At Rome she lived openly with Titus, and 
took up her abode in the imperial palace, as we learn 
from Dio Cassius, who states also that she was then in 
the flower of her age. ‘Titus, it is said, intended even 
to acknowledge her as his wife ; but he was compelled 
by the murmurs of his subjects to abandon this idea, 
and he sent her away from the city soon after his ac- 
cession to the throne. Such, at least, is the account 
given by Suetonius (T%., 7), who appears more enti- 
tled to belief than Dio Cassius, according to whom 
Titus sent Berenice away before his accession to the 
throne, and refused to receive her again, when she 
had returned to Rome a short time after the com- 
mencement of his reign. (Dio Cass., 66, 15 et 18.) 
—There is a great difficulty attending the history of 
this Berenice as regards her intimacy with Titus. She 
must, at least, have been forty-two years of age when 
she first became acquainted with the Roman prince, 
and fifty-one years old at the period of the celebrated 
scene which forms the subject of Racine’s tragedy. 
Many are inclined to believe, therefore, that the Bere- 
nice to whom Titus was attached was the daughter 
of Mariamne and Archelaus, and, consequently, the 
niece of the Berenice of whom we have been speak- 
ing: she would be twenty-five years old when Titus 
came into Judea. (Clavier, in Biogr. Univ., vol. 4, 
p. 241, segg.)—VIII. A city of Egypt, on the coast of 
the Sinus Arabicus, from which a road was made 
across the intervening desert to Coptos on the Nile, by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 258 miles in length. From 
this harbour the vessels of Egypt took their departure 
for Arabia Felix and India. It was through the me- 
dium of Berenice also, and the caravan route to Cop- 
tos, that the principal trade of the Romans with India 
was conducted. By this line of communication, it is 
said that a sum not less than what would be now 
£400,000, was remitted by the Roman traders to their 
correspondents in the Hast, in payment of merchandise 
which ultimately sold for a hundred times as much. 
(Plin., 6, 23.—Id., 6, 29.—Strab., 560.—Agathemer., 
2,5.) The ruins of the ancient Berenice are found at 
the modern port of Habest. (Murray, Hist. Account, 
&c., vol. 2, p. 187.)—IX. A city of Cyrenaica, called 
also Hesperis. In its vicinity the ancients placed the 
gardens of the Hesperides. It is now Bengazi, a 
poor and filthy town. Few traces of the ancient city 
remain above ground, although much might be brought 
to light by excavation. ‘‘ When we reflect,” remarks 
Capt. Beechy, “that Berenice flourished under Justin- 
jan, and that its walls underwent a thorough repair in 
the reign of that emperor, it will be thought some- 
what singular, that both the town and its walls should 
have disappeared so completely as they have done.” 
Of the latter, scarcely a vestige remains above the sur- 
face of the plain. (Modern Traveller, part 49, p. 98.) 
Beros, I. an old woman of Epidaurus, nurse to 
Semele. Juno assumed her shape, when she persuaded 
Semele not to receive the visits of Jupiter if he did not 
appear in the majesty ofa god. (Ovid, Met., 3, 278.) 
—IlI. The wife of Doryclus, whose form was assumed 
by Iris at the imstigation of Juno, when she advised 
the Trojan women to burn the fleet of Aineas in Si- 
cily. (Virg., Ain., 5, 620.) - sails at 
- Beraca or Berruaa, a large and populous city of 
‘Macedonia, south of Edessa. It was a place of great 
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antiquity, and is often mentioned by the early writers. 
Its situation, as is generally agreed, answers to that 
of the present Kara Veria. 
cumstances respecting Bercea are to be found in the 
Acts of the Apostles (17, 11.—Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 232), 

Berosus, a Babylonian historian, rendered much 
more famous by the mention of others than from any- 
thing which is known of his own performances. He was 
priest of the temple of Belus in the time of Alexander, 
and, having learned the Greek language from the Ma-— 
cedonians, he removed to Greece, and opened a school 
of astronomy and astrology in the island of Cos, where 
his productions acquired him great fame with the Athe- 
nians. The ancients mention three books of his, rel- — 
ative to the history of the Chaldeans, of which Jose- 
phus and Eusebius have preserved fragments. As a 
priest of Belus, he possessed every advantage which 
the records of the temple, and the learning and ‘ade 
tions of the Chaldeans, could afford, and seems t 
have composed his work with a serious regard for 
truth. Annius of Viterbo published a work under the 
name of Berosus, which was soon discovered to be a 
forgery. (Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. viii., Pref.) 

Berytus (Berotha, Ezek., 47, 16.—Bypa6n, Jo- 
seph., Ant. Jud., 5, 1.—Berothai, 2 Sam., 8, 8), an 
ancient town of Pheenicia, about twenty-four miles 
south of Byblus, famous in the age of Justinian for the 
study of law, and styled by the emperor ‘ the mother 
and nurse of the laws.” The civil law was taught 
there in Greek, as it was at Rome in Latin. It had 
also the name of Colonia Felix Julia, from Augustus 
Cesar, who made it a Roman colony, and named it in 
honour of his daughter. (Plin., 5,20.) The modem 
appellation is Bezrout. The adjacent plain is renowned 
as the place where St. George, the patron saint of 
England, slew the dragon; in memory of which, a 
small chapel was built upon the spot, dedicated at first 
to that Christian hero, but now changed to a mosque. 
It was frequently captured and recaptured during the 
crusades. It is now the seat of one of the most inter- 
esting missionary stations in the world, and possesses 
many important advantages for such a purpose. It is 
situated on the Mediterranean, at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon, within three days of Damascus, two days’ 
sail of Cyprus, two from ‘Tyre, and three from Tripoli. 
Its present population is about 10,000. (For interest- 
ing notices of this place, consult Jewett’s Researches, 
vols. 1 and 2.—Life of Rev. Pliny Fisk.— Missionary 
Herald, &c.) 

Besipro, a seaport town of Hispania Betica, east 
of Junonis Promontorium, where Mela was born. 
Its ruins lie in the neighbourhood of the modern Porto 
Barbato. (Philos. Transact., vol. 30, p. 922.) The 
town of Vejer de la Frontera, which many think rep- 
resents the ancient Besippo (Hardowin, ad Plin., 3, 
3), lies too far from the sea. (Ukert, Geog., vol. 2, p. 
343.) 

Brssi, a people of Thrace, occupying a district 
called Bessica, between Mons Rhodope and the north- 
ern part of the Hebrus. The Bessi belonged to the 


powerful nation of the Satre, the only Thracian tribe 


which had never been subjugated. (Herod., 7, 110.) 
According to Strabo (318), they were a very lawless 


and predatory race, and were not conquered finally till _ mer: 


the reign of Augustus. (Dio Cass.,54.—Flor., 4, 12.) 
Bessvus, a governor of Bactriana, who, after the 
battle of Arbela, seized Darius, his sovereign, w 
the intention of carrying him off prisoner to his 
trapy ; but, being hotly pursued by the Macedor 
he left the monarch wounded and dying m the 
and effected his own escape. Being subsequen' 
livered into the hands of Alexander, that mona 
cording to one account (Justin, 12, 5), gaye 
for punishment to the brother of Darius.” 
Curt., 5, 12, seqq.—Id., 7,5.) Ply 
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states, that Alexander himself punished the offender in 
the following manner: he caused two straight trees to 
be bent, and one of his legs to be made fast to each ; 
then suffering the trees to return to their former posture, 
his body was torn asunder by the violence of the recoil. 
(Plut., Vit. Alex.) Arrian makes Alexander to have 
caused his nostrils to be slit, the tips of his ears to be 
cut off, and the offender, after this, to have been sent 
to Ecbatana, and put to death in the sight of all the 
inhabitants of the capital of Media. (Arrian, Exp. 
Ali 4,7.) 

Biawor, a son of the river-god Tiber, and of Manto 
daughter of Tiresias. Servius makes him the founder 
of Mantua, and identical with Ocnus. (Serv. ad 
Virg., Eclog., 9, 60.—Id. ad Ain., 10, 198.) The 
allusion in Virgil’s ninth Eclogue is thought to be to 
this same Bianor, but consult the remarks of Heyne, 
ad loc. 

1as, I. son of Amythaon and Idomene, was king of 
Argos, and brother to the famous soothsayer Melam- 
pus. (Vid. Melampus.)—II. One of the seven wise 
men of Greece. He was son of Teutamus, and was 
born at Priene, in Ionia, about 570 B.C. Bias was 
a practical philosopher, studied the laws of his coun- 
try, and employed his knowledge in the service of 
his friends, defending them in the courts of justice, 
settling their disputes. He made a noble use of his 
wealth. His advice, that the lonians should fly before 
the victorious Cyrus to Sardinia, was not followed, and 
the victory of the army of Cyrus confirmed the correct- 
ness of his opinion. The inhabitants of Priene, when 
besieged by Mazares, resolved to abandon the city with 
their property. On this occasion Bias replied to one 
of his fellow-citizens, who expressed his astonishment 
that he made no preparations for his departure, “‘ I car- 
ry everything with me.” He remained in his native 
country, where he died at a very advanced age. His 
countrymen buried him with splendour, and honoured 
his memory. Some of his apophthegms are still pre- 
served. (Biogr. Univ., vol. 4, p. 455.—Encyclop. 
Americ., vol. 2, p. 89, seq.) 

Bisactius (M. Furius), a Latin poet, born at Cre- 
mona about 103 B.C. He appears to have composed 
a turgid poem entitled dithopis, on the legend, very 
probably, of the Authiopian Memnon ; and also another 
on the mouths of the Rhine. This last is thought to 
have formed part of an epic poem on Cexsar’s wars in 
Gaul. (Burmann, Anthol. Lat., lib. 2, ep. 238.) 
Both works are lost, and we have only a couple of 
fragments remaining. (Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 
1, p. 124.) Horace (Serm., 2, 5, 40) ridicules a 
laughable verse of his, in which Jupiter is represented 
as spitting snow upon the Alps: “ Jupiter hibernas 
cana nive conspuet Alpes.” ‘This line occurred in the 
beginning of a poem which he had composed on the 
Gallic war. Quintilian (10, 1, 96) enumerates Bi- 
baculus among the Roman Iambic poets, and, in an- 
other part of his work (8, 6, 18), gives this same line, 
citing it as an instance of harsh metaphor. It is sur- 
prising that the critic did not carry his censure farther 

than this, and therefore Spalding well remarks of the 
omission, “ Debebat autem noster sordium quoque in- 
hanc metaphoram.” To render his parody 
» severe, Horace substitutes Furius himself for the 
mee of the skies, and, to prevent all mistake, ap- 
plies to the former a laughable species of designation, 
drawn directly from his personal appearance, “ pingua 
_ tentus omaso,” “distended with his fat paunch.” 
(Horat., 1. G).. , ‘ " . 
BRACTE, a large town of the dui in Gaul, upon 
roux, one of the branches of the Ligeris or 
It Cans called Augustodunum, and is 
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measures of the former, he retired from public affairs 
in a great degree, and during eight months (the period 
that remained for his holding the consulship) content- 
ed himself with publishing edicts. This conduct 
placed his colleague in an odious light, and Cesar en- 
deavoured, by means of the populace, whom he had 
excited for this purpose, to force Bibulus to leave his 
dwelling, and come forth and take an active part in 
public affairs. The attempt, however, proved unsuc- 
cessful. Bibulus was not very conspicuous for mili- 
tary talents. In the war between Csar and Pompey, 
however, he had the chief command of the fleet of the 
latter. He died at sea in the course of the civil con- 
test. (Biogr. Uni., vol. 4, p. 463.) 

Birrons, a surname of Janus, because he was rep- 
resented with two faces. (Vid. Janus.) ; 

Bitsixis, I. a city of the Celtiberi, in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, southeast of Numantia, and southwest 
of Nertobriga. It lay on the western bank of the river 
Bilbilis, and was a Roman municipium. The poet 
Martial was born here. Bilbilis was famed for the 
temper of the weapons manufactured in it. The ruins 
of the ancient city lie not far from the modern Cala- 
tayud, at a place called Bambola. (Plin., 34, 14.— 
Mart., 10, 103.—Id., 4, 55.)—II. A river of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, running by Bilbilis, in the coun- 
try of the Celtiberi, and falling into the Iberus. It is 
now the Xalon. Its waters were famous for temper- 
ing iron. (Hieron., Paul. de Flum. Hisp.—Martaal, 
10, 103, e¢ ult.—Justin, 44, 8.) 

Bimarer, a surname of Bacchus, which signifies 
that he had two mothers, because, when taken from his 
mother’s womb, he was placed in the thigh of his fa- 
ther Jupiter. (Ovid, Met., 4, 12.) 

Bineium, a town of Gaul, in Germania Prima, west 
of Moguntiacum. It lay upon the Rhine, and is now 
Bingen. (Tacit., Hist., 4, 70.) 

Bion, I. a native of Borysthenes, of low extraction. 
When young he was sold as a slave to an orator, who 
afterward gave him his freedom, and left him large 
possessions. Upon this he went to Athens, and ap- 
plied himself to the study of philosophy, He had sev- 
eral preceptors; but chiefly attached himself to the 
doctrine of Theodorus, of the Cyrenaic sect, of which 
he was a professed advocate. He flourished about the 
120th Olympiad. (Diog. Laert., 4, 46, seqq.)—Il. 
An Athenian tragic poet, a son of Aischylus.—II]. A 
Greek poet, born near Smyrna, in the district of Phlos- 
sa. He appears to have lived in Sicily, and to have 
died there of poison, as his pupil Moschus informs us 
in an elegy on his death. Some make him contempo- 
rary with Theocritus, while others suppose that he 
flourished a century later, about 187 B.C. He is 
ranked, along with Moschus, among the bucolic poets, 
less on account of the subjects of his pieces, which 
are for the most part of a lyric or philosophical char- 
acter, than by reason of the manner in which he treats 
them. He is far inferior to Theocritus in simplicity 
and naiveté. His productions are in general too la- 
boured ; but in description he succeeds perfectly, and 
his writings are not wanting in elegance, and in cor- 
rect and pleasing imagery. There are many good 
editions of this poet’s works, generally printed with 
those of Moschus, the best of which is that of Valcke- 
naer, Lugd. Bat., 1810, 8vo, reprinted at Oxford in 
1816, by Gaisford, in the Poete Minores Gract. 

BisaLrz, a people of Macedonia, situate between 
the lake Bolbe and the Strymon. They were of Thra- 
cian origin. (Herodotus, 7,115.) 'Theopompus, who 
is cited by Steph. Byz. (s. v. BuoaAria), affirmed, that 
almost all the hares in the country occupied by this 
people were found to have two livers. (Cramer's 
Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 266.) wi 

Bisanrux, a town on the Propontis, northwest of 
Perinthus. It was called also Redestus, and is now 
Rodosto. (Herod., 7, 137.) 
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Bistonts, a lake of Thrace, near Abdera. It de- 
rived its name from the Bistones, who inhabited its 
shores, and held dominion over the surrounding dis- 
trict. (Herod., 7, 110.—Scymn., Ch., 673.) 

Bituynia, a country of Asia Minor, bounded by 
the Euxine on the north, on the south by Phrygia and 
Galatia, on the east by Paphlagonia, and on the west 
by the Propontis and Mysia. One of the earlier names 
of this region, more particularly along the shores of the 
Propontis and Euxine, was Bebrycia, derived from 
the Bebryces, who are said to have been the primitive 
settlers in the land. Homer nowhere mentions the 
people of this country by the appellation of Bithynians, 
but invariably designates them as Mysians and Phrygi- 
ans. (Jl.,2, 862.—Jb., 13, 792.—Sirab., 565.) Stra- 
bo has also proved, that the Mysians not only occupied 
the shores of the Lake Ascanius and the plains of Ni- 
cwa, but that they extended as far as Chalcedon and 
the Thracian Bosporus. (Strab., 566.) Though we 
cannot precisely fix the period at which the Bithyni 
settled in the fertile district to which they communi- 
cated their name, we can have no doubt as to the 
country whence they came, since the testimony of an- 
tiquity is unanimous in ascribing to them a Thracian 
origin. Herodotus, in particular, asserts that, accord- 
ing to their own traditions, they came from the banks 
of the Strymon, and, having been driven from their 
country by the Teucri and Mysi, crossed over into 
Asia. (Herod., 7, 75.) Thucydides also and Xen- 
ophon expressly style them Bithynian Thracians. 
(Thucyd., 4, '75.—Xen., Hist. Gr., 1, 3, 2.—TId. ib., 
3, 2,2.) Some geographers have noticed a distinction 
to be observed in regard to this people, namely, that 
the appellation of Bithyni was properly applicable to 
the inland population, while that of the coast took the 
name of Thyni. (Apollod. Rhod., 2, 462.—Eustath. 
ad Dionys. Perveg., 793.—Plin., 5, 32.) But, his- 
torically speaking, it is of little value-—The Bithyni- 
ans, as Herodotus informs us (1, 28), were first sub- 
jected by Croesus. On the dissolution of the Lydian 
empire they passed under that of Persia, and their 
country became the seat of a satrapy sometimes known 
in-history by the title of Dascylium, sometimes of 
the Hellespont, but more commonly of Bithynia. 
The people lived principally in villages; the only con- 
siderable towns being situate on the coast, and inhab- 
ited by Greek colonists. This state of things lasted 
till the death of Alexander, who had taken military 
possession of the country after the defeat and expul- 
sion of the Persians from the peninsula. On the de- 
cease of the King of Macedon, we find Botirus, the son 
of Dydalsus, a Thracian chief, seizing upon Astacus, 
a Greek town on the seacoast, and, after defeating 
Calantus, the officer who commanded the Grecian 
forces in that country, establishing an independent 
principality, which he transmitted, through his lineal 
descendants Bas and Xipeetes, to Nicomedes, son of 
the latter, who, after the death of Lysimachus, first 
assumed the title of King of Bithynia. He gave his 
name to the city of Astacus, which from henceforth 
was called Nicomedia, and became the capital of the 
new kingdom. (Memn. excerpt. ap. Phot., p. 720, 
seq.—Pausan., 5, 12.) An account of the succession 
in this family will be found under the articles Nicom- 
edes and Prusias—Like other Asiatic sovereigns, 
the kings of Bithynia are said to have been sensual 
and effeminate. (Polyb., 37, 2.—Cic., Verr., 5, 11.) 
The interior of the country was mountainous and 
woody (Xen., Anab., 6, 15.—Nicet., Chon., p. 128), 
but near the sea it was covered with rich and fertile 
plains, thickly spread with towns and villages. The 
produce consisted in grain of every sort; in wine, 
cheese, figs, and various kinds of wood (Xen., 
Anab., 6, 4, 4.—Strab., 565.—Plin., 11, 42.) The 
western portion of Bithynia has received from the 
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on the Euxine and around the Bosporus they call Ko- 
dai. (Cramer's Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 167, segq.) 

Brron. Vid. Cleobis. 

Biruricum. Vid. Avaricum. 

Birurices, a people of Gaul. There were two 
tribes of this name, the Bituriges Cubi and the Bitur- 
iges Vivisci. ‘The former were in Gallia Celtica, to 
the west of the 4dui. Their capital was Avaricum, 
now Bourges. ‘The Vivisci were in Aquitania,. on 
the Atlantic coast, below the mouth of the Garumna. 
Their chief city was Burdigala, now Bordeaua. 
(Cas., B. G., 8, 5, &c.—Lemaire, Index Geogr. ad 
Cas., s. v., p. 210, seq.) 

Bizya, a city in Thrace, on the shores of the Eux- 
ine, above Halmydessus, and northwest of Byzantium, 
It is now Vyzza. The poets fabled that it was shun- 
ned by swallows, on account of the crimes of Tereus, 
(Plin., 4, 11.—Solin., c. 10.—Ovid, Met., 6, 424, _ 
seqq.) ; 

Buawnpusia, or, more properly, Bandusia, a fountain 
in the immediate vicinity of Horace’s Sabine farm. It 
is supposed to be the modern Fonte Bello. (Compare 
the remarks of the commentators on Horace, Ode 3, 
13, 1-) 

BrastorHanicss, a people of Lusitania. (Appian, 
de reb. Hisp., 6, 56.) Ukert maintains the identity 
of this people with the Bastuli Peni. (Geogr., vol. 2, 
p. 309.) 

Bremmyes, a people of Athiopia supra Heyptum, 
dwelling, according to Strabo and Ptolemy, to the 
southeast of the Astaboras, towards the Sinus Avalites. 
They were fabled to be without heads, and to have the 
eyes and mouth placed in the breast. ‘This fable is 
supposed to owe its origin to a custom prevailing 
among this people, of depressing their heads between 
their shoulders, which they forced upward, so that 
their necks became very short, and their heads were 
concealed partly by their shoulders, and partly by their 
long and thick hair. (Strab., 563.—Mela, 1, 4, 8.— 
Plin., 5, 8.—Amm. Marcell., 14, 4.—Vopisc. in 
Prob., c. 17.—Procop., Bell. Pers., c. 19:—Claudian, 
Carm. de Nil., v. 19.—Nonn. Dionys., 17, extr.) 

Boapicka. Vid. Boudicea. 

Boaerivs, a river of the Locri Epicnemidii, water- 
ing the town of Thronium. Strabo asserts that it was 
known likewise by the name of Manes, and was no- 
thing more than a torrent, which was sometimes en- 
tirely dry, though occasionally it was swollen so as 
to be two plethra in breadth. (Compare Lycophron, 
v. 1145.) 

Boccuvs, a king of Getulia, in alliance with Rome, 
who perfidiously delivered Jugurtha to Sylla, the 
lieutenant of Marius. Many of the old editions of 
Sallust read Jugurthe filia Boccho nupserat (Jug. 
Bell., 80), instead of Bocchi, &c., thereby making 
Bocchus to have been Jugurtha’s son-in-law. The 
Abbé Brotier, relying upon this reading and some of 
Sylla’s medals, proposes to substitute in Plutarch’s li 
of Marius, where mention is made of Bocchus, the term 
“son-in-law” for “ father-in-law ;”” but M. Vauvilliers 
more judiciously contends, from six MSS. of Sallust, 
and in conformity with Florus (3, 1), for the expressio 
Bocchus obtained, 
the reward of his treachery, the western part of } 
midia, which was afterward, in the reign of Claudi 
named Mauritania Czsariensis, now fez. Sal 
Jug.—Paterc., 2, 12.) Rus otop ob) 

Bopvaenarvs, a leader of the Nervi, 
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appellation given to the festival is derived ad tod Bon- 
dpomety, from coming to help. (Etymol. Mag., s. v.— 
Suid., s. v—Callim., H. in Apoll., v. 69.—Plut., 
Thes.,c. 27.— Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alt., vol. 4, p. 143.) 

Borpromyion, the name of one of the Attic months. 
It was the third in the order of the Attic year, and 
corresponded nearly to our September. It derived its 
name from the festival called Boedromia being cele- 


brated during it. 


Baorarcy&, the chief magistrates in Beotia. They 
presided in the national councils, and commanded the 
They were, in later times at least, elected 
annually, and rigidly restricted to their term of office. 
Their number is supposed to have been originally 
fourteen, the primitive number of the confederate Bao- 
It was afterward reduced, and underwent 
Thebes appears to have had the 
privilege of appointing two, one of whom was supe- 
rior in authority to the rest, and probably acted as 


forces. 


tian states. 
many variations. 


(Vid. 


president of the board. 


—Arnold, ad Thucyd., l. c.—Thirlwalls Hist. Gr., 
vol. 1, p. 434.—Liv., 42, 43.) 

Baorra, a country of Greece Proper, lying to the 
» northwest of Attica, and shut in by the chains of Hel- 
icon, Citheron, Parnassus, and, towards the sea, 
Ptous ; which mountains enclosed a large plain, con- 
stituting the chief part of the country. Numerous 
rivers, of which the Cephissus was the most important, 
descending from the heights, had probably stagnated 
for a long time, and formed lakes, of which the Copais 


was the largest. 


fruitful in Greece. 


of Cadmea. 


These same rivers appear to have 
formed the soil of Bceotia, which is among the most 
Beeotia was also perhaps the most 
thickly settled part of Greece; for no other could 
show an equal number of important cities. This 
country, as we learn from the concurrent testimony of 
Strabo, Pausanias, and other ancient writers, was first 
occupied by several barbarous clans, under the various 
names of Aones, Ectenes, Temmices, and Hyantes. 
(Strabo, 401.—Pausan., 9,5.) To these succeeded, 
according to the common account, Cadmus and his 
followers, who, after expelling some of the indigenous 
tribes above mentioned, and conciliating others, found- 
ed acity, which became afterward so celebrated under 
the name of Thebes, and to which he gave the name 
The descendants of Cadmus were com- 
pelled, subsequently, to evacuate Boeotia, after the 
capture of Thebes by the Epigoni, and to seek ref- 
uge in the country of the Illyrian Enchelees. (Herod- 
otus, 5, 61.—Pausamas, 9,5.) They regained, how- 
ever, possession of their former territory, but were once 
more expelled, as we learn from Strabo, by a numer- 
ous horde of Thracians and others. On this occasion, 
having withdrawn into Thessaly, they united them- 
selves with the people of Ame, a district of that prov- 
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Boedromia. ) 


(Thucyd., 2, 2.—Id., 4, 91. 


ince, and for the first time assumed the name of Beeo- 
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Beeotarchs, who presided over the military as well as 
civil departments (Thucyd., 2, 2.—Jd., 4, 92.—Id., 5, 
37); the latter in the establishment of four councils, 
which were possessed, in fact, of the sovereign au- 
thority, since all measures of importance were to be 
submitted to their deliberation. ‘The general assembly 
of the Beotian republic was held in the temple of the 
Itonian Minerva. (Pawsan., 9,34.) From the extent 
and population of their territory, the Boeotians .might 
have played the first part in Greece, if they had not been 
prevented by the bad government of the cities, by the 
jealousy of ‘Thebes, and the consequent want of union. 
And yet the example of Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
afterward showed that the genius of two men could 
outweigh all these defects.—The Beotians were re- 
garded by their neighbours, the Athenians, as naturally 
a stupid race. Much of this, however, was wilful ex- 
aggeration, and must be ascribed to the national enmity, 
which seems to have existed from the earliest times 
between these two nations. Besides, this country 
produced, in fact, many illustrious men, such as He- 
siod, Pindar, Plutarch, Epaminondas, Pelopidas, &c. 
In Beotia, too, Mount Helicon was sacred to the 
Muses, to whom also many of the fountains and rivers 
of the country were consecrated.—The modern name 
of Beotia is Stramulipa, in Livadia, which last 
comprehends within its limits the ancient Beotia, as 
one of its component parts.—In Beeotia are several 
celebrated ancient battle-fields, the former glory of 
which has been increased by late events; namely, 
Plata (now the village Kokla), where Pausanias and 
Aristides established the liberty of Greece by their 
victory over Mardonius; Leuctra (now the village 
Parapogia), where Epaminondas triumphed over the 
Spartans ; Coronea, where the Spartan Agesilaus de- 
feated the Thebans; and Cheronea, where Philip 
founded the Macedonian greatness on the ruins of Gre- 
cian freedom.—Near Tanagra, the birthplace of Co- 
rinna, the best wine was produced: here also cocks 
were bred, of remarkable size, beauty, and courage, 
with which the Grecian cities, passionately fond of 
cock-fighting, were supplied—The Beotians were 
particularly fond of music, and excelled in it. (Cra- 
mer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 2, p. 189, seqg.—Heeren’s 
Politics of Anc. Greece, p. 32, Bancroft’s transl.— 
Encyclop. Americ., vol. 2, p. 151, seqq.) 

Borruius, Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severinus, a 
man celebrated for his virtues, services, honours, and. 
Fn end. He was born about A.D. 470, in Rome 
or Milan, of a rich, ancient, and respectable family ; 
was educated in Rome, in a manner well calculated 
to develop his extraordinary abilities ; afterward went 
to Athens, which was still the centre of taste and sci- 
ence, and studied philosophy under Proclus and oth- 
ers. Returning to Rome, he was graciously received by 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, then master of Italy, 
loaded with marks of favour and esteem, and soon 
raised to the first offices of the empire. He exerted 
the best influence on the administration of this mon- 
arch, so that the dominion of the Goths promoted the 
welfare and happiness of the people who were subject 
to them. He was long the oracle of his sovereign 
and the idol of the people. The highest honours were 
thought inadequate to reward his virtue and his ser- 
vices, But Theodoric, as he grew old, became irri- 
table, jealous, and distrustful of those around him. 
The Goths now indulged in all sorts of oppression and 
extortion, while Boéthius exerted himself in vain to 
restrain them. He had already made many enemies 
by his strict integrity and vigilant justice. These at 
last succeeded in prejudicing the king against him, 
and rendering him suspicious of Boéthius. The op- 


| position of Boéthius to their unjust measures was con- 


strued into a rebellious temper, and he was even ac- 
cused of a treasonable correspondence with the court 
of Constantinople. He was arrested, imprisoned, and 
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executed, A.D. 524 or 526.—While he was at the 
helm of state, he found recreation from his toilsome 
occupations in the construction of mathematical and 
musical instruments, some of which he sent to Clo- 
thaire, king of France. He was also much given to 
the study of the old Greek philosophers and mathema- 
ticians, and wrote Latin translations of several of them. 
His most celebrated work is that composed during his 
imprisonment, ‘On the consolation afforded by Philoso- 
phy.” It is written in prose and verse intermixed. 
The elevation of thought, the nobleness of feeling, the 
ease and distinctness of style which it exhibits, make 
this composition, short as it is, far superior to any of 
the age. ‘The principal edition is that of Basle, 1570, 
fol. A more modern one, of some value, appeared at 
Glasgow, 1751,4to. (Encyclop. Americ., vol. 2, p. 153, 
segqq.) 

Dameavel I. a Stoic philosopher, referred to by 
Diogenes Laertius and Cicero. (Dig. L., 7, 143.— 
Ci., de Div., 1, 8.—Id. ib., 2, 20.) His opinions 
differed so far from those of his school, in that he did 
not regard the world as animated, and in his admit- 
ting four principles as the basis of judgment; name- 
ly, thought, sensation, appetite, and participation. 
(Menag. ad Diog., l. c.)—II. A peripatetic philoso- 
pher, a native of Sidon. He acquired so high a repu- 
tation, that Strabo, who had been his fellow-disciple, 
ranks him among the most illustrious philosophers of 
his time, and Simplicius styles him Gavudacoc, “ the 
wonderful.” (Menag. ad Diog. Laert., 7, 143.)— 
III. A statuary, and engraver-on plate, born at Car- 
thage. (Pausan., 5,17.) He appears to have flour- 
ished before the destruction of the city by the Romans, 
but we cannot, with any certainty, ascertain the age 
in which he lived. (Suillig. Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Boi, a people of Celtic Gaul, who inhabited the 
country watered by the river Sigmanus, Signatus, or 
Igmanus, now the Sollac. From Gaul they passed 
into Germany, and settled in the present Bohemia 
(Boierheim, i. e., the residence of the Boii), until they 
were expelled by the Marcomanni. Abandoning this 
quarter, they carried their name with them into Boia- 
ria, Bayaria, or Bavaria. The name Boii is thought 
to denote ‘the terrible ones,’’ and to be derived from 
the Celtic Bo, “fear.” (Thierry, Histoire des Gau- 
lois, vol. 1, p. 48.—Ca@s., B. G., 1, 28; 7, 17.) 

Bova, a town of the Aqui in Italy. It is thought 
to correspond with the small town of Polz, situate in 
the mountains between Tvvoli and Palestrina, the an- 
cient Tibur and Preeneste. It was a colony of Alba. 
(Virg., 4in., 1, 675.) 

Boss, I. a lake of Macedonia, in the territory of 
Mygdonia, and emptying into the sea near Aulon and 
Bormiscus. (Thucyd.,1, 58.) Dr. Clarke, who visited 
the shores of this lake in his travels, observes, “it is 
now called Beshek ; it is about 12 miles in length, 
and 6 or 8 in breadth. We can find no notice that 
has been taken of this magnificent piece of water by 
any modern writer.” (Travels, vol. 8, p. 6.)—II. A 
town near the Lake Bolbe. (Steph. Byz.,s. v. BOAGat.) 

Boteirinum, one of the mouths of the Nile, in the 
vicinity of what is now the town of Rosetta. (Vid. 
Nilus.) 

Boxing, a town of Achaia, between Drepanum and 
Patra, which no longer existed in the time of Pausa- 
nias (7, 23). Near it ran a river called Bolineus. 
(Steph. Byz., s. v.) 

Botissvus, a town in the island of Chios, situate on 
the coast, and the site of which is occupied by the 
modern village of Volisso. The ancient place is no- 
ticed by Thucydides (8, 24), and is mentioned also in 
the life of Homer (c. 23.— 
Bojuoa6c). Y: 

-Botianus, a man whom | 


quacity. (Serm., 1,9, 11.) i 


Al 


ompare Steph. Byz.,s.v. | was first introduced by the peasants. He was 
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us, a race represents as of | 
the most irascible temper, and most inimical to lo- | 34, Sahin + 
, | Boostra (bovis cauda), a town of Cypra $ 
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Bomitcar, I. a Gaitheginiat general, son of Hamil- 
car. He attempted to seize, by force of arms, upon 
the government, but was overcome and put to death. 
(Diod. Sic., 20, 43.)—II. A Carthaginian admiral, sent 
to relieve Syracuse when besieged by the Romans. 
He fled, however, before the fleet of Marcellus, and the 
city fell—III. A native of Numidia, a secret agent of 
Jugurtha’s, by whose means that monarch effected the 
assassination of Massiva at Rome. He afterward, at 
the instigation of Metellus, the Roman commander, 
conspired with Nabdalsa against Jugurtha, but the plot 
was discovered, and he was put to death. (Sallust, 
Jug., 35, 61, 70.) 

Bomonic#, a name applied to the youths who were 
whipped at the altar of Diana Orthia at Sparta, in hon- 
our of that goddess. The festival was called Avayao- 
tiywouc, and was so named G70 Tod paotiyodr, i. e., 
from whipping. ‘These boys were, at first, freeborn 
Spartans, but afterward of meaner birth, being fre- 
quently the offspring of slaves.. They were called 
Bomonice (Booval) from the scourging they un- 
derwent at the altar, and which was very severe and 
cruel; and, lest the officer should, out of compassion, 
remit any of its rigour, Diana’s priestess stood by 
all the time holding in her hand the goddess’s image, 
which, say the ancients, was light and easy to be 
borne, but if the boys were spared, became so pon- 
derous that the priestess was scarcely able to support 
its weight. The parents of the boys were also pres- 
ent, and exhorted their sons to bear their sufferings 
with patience and firmness. He who showed the 
most firmness was highly honoured. Some of the 
boys even died under the lash ; these they buried by a 
public funeral, with garlands on their heads, in token 
of joy and victory. ‘The origin of this cruel custom 
is variously accounted for by the ancient writers. 
Some ascribe it to a wish on the part of Lycurgus 
to inure the Lacedemonian youth to labour and fatigue, - 
and to render them insensible to pain or wounds. 
Others maintain that it was a mitigation of an oracle, 
which ordered that human blood should be shed on 
Diana’s altar. Another tradition mentions that Pausa- 
nias, at the battle of Platewa, being disturbed at the 
preparatory sacrifices by a party of Lydians, and his 
attendants having repelled them with staves and stones, 
the only weapons they had at the moment, instituted 
this custom subsequently in commemoration of the 
event. (Pausan., 3, 16.—Plut., Vit. Lycurg.) 

Bona Dua (“the Good Goddess”), a name given by 
the Romans to Ops or Tellus, or, in other words, to the 
goddess Earth. The first of May was the time for 
celebrating her festival, and it was also the anniversa- 
ry of the dedication of her temple on the Aventine Hill. 
(Ovid, Fast., 5, 148, seg.) She was worshipped by the 
Roman matrons in the house of the chief pontiff, and 
everything relating to the other sex was carefully ex- 


cluded. (Vid. Clodius.) As the most probable deriva- 


tion of the name of the month of May is from Maia, it 


has been inferred that this goddess and Bona Dea were 
the same deities. 
them, that Bona Dea was Fauna or Fatua, the daugh- 


The Romans had a legend among 


ter of Faunus, who, out of modesty, never left her 
bower, or let herself be seen of men; for which she 
was deified, and no man entered her temple. (Ma- 
crob., 1, 12.) aie ; 

Bononia, a city of Pannonia, on the Danube, north 
of Sirmium. _ Its site corresponds with the modern Ii- _ 
lock or Ujlak. _(Anton., Itin.—Notit. Imp. A 
city of Italy. (Vid. Felsina.)—HUI. A city | 
(Vid. Gesoriacum.) wo) aerhhelal 


Bonus Eventus, a Roman 
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southwestern coast. 
here. Po 

Bo6res, a northern constellation, near the Ursa Ma- 
jor. The name is Greek, Bowryjc¢, and means “ the 
Oxen-driver,” Bootes bemg regarded in this sense as 
the driver of the Wain (“Ayaéa), another appellation 
for the ‘‘ Greater Bear.” (Aratus, 91.—Manilius, 1, 
313.) The Greeks generally saw in Bootes, Arcas 
son of Callisto. Ovid, however, calls him on one oc- 
casion Lycaon, after the father of Callisto. (Fast., 6, 
235.) Others regarded him as Icarus, the father of 
Erigone. (Vid. Icarus.) Propertius hence calls the 
seven stars of the Greater Bear, ‘‘ boves Icarii.” (EL., 
2, 24, 24.) 

Borkas, the North wind, regarded in the Grecian 
mythology asa deity. According to the poets, he was 
the son of Astreus and Aurora, but others make him 
the son of the Strymon. He loved Orithyia, the daugh- 
ter of Erechtheus, king of Athens, and carried her off 
to Thrace, where she bore him the winged youths 
Zetes and Calais; and two daughters, Chione and 
Cleopatra. (Plat., Phedr., 229.—Apollod., 3, 15, 2. 
-—Apoll. Rhod., 1,211.) The Athenians ascribed the 
destruction of the fleet of Xerxes by a storm to the 
partiality of Boreas for the country of Orithyia, and 
built a temple to him after that event. (Herod., 7, 
189.) Boreas is also said by Homer to have turned 
himself into a horse, out of love to the mares of Erich- 
thonius, and to have begotten on them twelve foals re- 
markable for their fleetness. (Jl., 20, 223.— Keight- 
ley’s Mythology, p. 255, seqq.) 

Borystuines, I. a large river of Scythia, falling 
into the Euxine Sea, now called the Dnieper. Herod- 
otus considers it the greatest of the Scythian rivers af- 
ter the Ister, and as surpassing all others except the 
Nile. He does not appear, however, to have known 
much about its course, and seems not to have been 
‘apprized of the famous cataracts of this river, which 
occur at the height of 200 miles above its mouth, and 
are said to extend 40 miles, being 13 innumber. (Vid. 
Danaparis.)—II. There was a city on the banks of this 
tiver called Borysthenis, and also Olbia. (Vad. Ol- 
bia.)—III. A favourite steed of the Emperor Hadri- 
an’s, to whom he erected a monument after death. 

Bosporus, I. a name applied to a strait of the sea. 
There were two straits known in antiquity by this ap- 
pellation, namely, the Thracian and the Cimmerian 
Bosporus ; the former now known by the name of the 
Straits or Channel of Constantinople, the latter the 
Straits of Caffa or Theodosia, or, according to a later 
denomination, the Straits of Zabache. By the Rus- 
sians, however, it is commonly called the Bosporus. 
Various reasons have been assigned for the name. 
_ The best is that which makes the appellation refer to 

the early passage of agricultural knowledge from East 

to West (Goic, an ox, and répoc, a passage). Nym- 
phius tells us, on the authority of Accarion, that the 

Phrygians, desiring to pass the Thracian strait, built 

a vessel, on whose prow was the figure of an ox, call- 

ing the strait over which it carried them, Bode répoc, 

Bosporus, or the ox’s passage. Dionysius of Halicar- 

passus, Valerius Flaccus, and others of the ancient 

writers, refer the name to the history of lo, who, when 
4 transformed into a cow (Sot¢) by Juno, swam across 
this strait to avoid her tormentor. Arrian says that 
the ro ee were directed by an oracle to follow the 
_ route which an ox would point out to them, and that 
one being roused by them for this purpose, it swam 
across the strait.—The strait of the Thracian Bosporus 
properly extended from the -Cyanean rocks to the har- 
bour of Byzantium or Constantinople. It is said to be 
16 miles in length, including the windings of its course, 
its ordinary breadth about 14 miles. In sev 
es, however, it is very narrow; and the 
that a person might hear birds sing on the o 
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with one another. Herodotus, Polybius, and Arrian 
make its length 120 stadia, from the Cyanean rocks 
to Byzantium. The new castles of Europe and Asia 
are erected on either coast, on the site of the ancient 
temples of Serapis and Jupiter. The old ones, raised 
by the Greek emperors, command the narrowest part 
of the strait, where it is not more than 500 paces 
across. Here Darius is said to have crossed, on his 
expedition against the Scythians.—For some remarks 
on the kings of Bosporus, as they are styled in history, 
consult Clinton’s Fasti Hellenict, p. 281, seqq., 2d ed. 
—Il. A city in the Chersonesus Taurica, the same as 
Panticapeum. (Vid. Panticapeum.) 

Borriza, or Bortizis, a name anciently given to 
a narrow space of country in Macedonia, situated be- 
tween the Haliacmon and Lydias, as Herodotus in- 
forms us (7, 127); but in another passage he extendsit 
beyond the Lydias as far as the Axius. The Bottizi 
had been, however, early expelled from this district by 
the Macedonian princes, and had retired to the other 
side of the Axius, about Therme and Olynthus (Hero- 
dot., 8, 127), where they formed a new settlement with 
the Chalcidians, another people of Thracian origin, oc- 
cupying the country of Chalcidice. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 220.) 

Bovupicéa or Boapic&a, queen of the Iceni, in Brit- 
ain, during the reign of Nero. Having been treated 
in the most ignominious manner by the Romans, she 
headed a general insurrection of the Britons, attacked 
the Roman settlements, reduced London to ashes, and 
put to the sword all strangers to the number of 70,000. 
Suetonius, the Roman general, defeated her in a de- 
cisive battle, and Boudicea, rather than fall into the 
hands of her enemies, put an end to her own life by 
poison. (Tacit., Ann., 14, 31.) 

Bovitiz, I. an ancient town of Latium, on the Ap- 
pian Way, between the ninth and tenth mile-stones ; 
and answering, according to the opinion of Holstenius, 
to the situation of the inn called /’ Osteria delle Frat- 
tochie. It is distinguished from another town of the 
same name in Novum Latium by the title of Suburba- 
nz. Boville was one of the first towns conquered by 
the Romans, according to Florus (1,11). We learn 
from Cicero that it was a municipium (Orat. pro Plan- 
cio), but he represents it as almost deserted.—II. A 
town of Novum Latium ; its precise situation has not 
been ascertained. Vulpius says, that some vestiges 
of this town may be traced near a place called Bauco, 
not far from Veroli. (Vet. Lat., p. 120.) 


Bracamanes, Indian philosophers. (Vid. Gymno- 
sophistz.) 

BRANCHIADES, a surname of Apollo. (Vid. Bran- 
chide.) 


Brancuip#, I. the inhabitants of a small town in 
Sogdiana, on the river Oxus, put to the sword by Al- 
exander. They were descended from the Branchide, 
a family who held the priesthood of the temple of Apollo 
Didymeus at Didymi near Miletus. The Persians un- 
der Xerxes plundered and bumed the temple, and the 
Branchide, who had betrayed it into their hands, be- 
came, on the defeat of Xerxes, the voluntary compan- 
ions of his flight, in order to avoid the justice of their 
countrymen. ‘They settled on the Oxus, and grew up 
into a small state. Alexander’s motive in the cruel 
massacre of this people was retaliation for the sacri- 
lege of their ancestors. (Curt.,7,5.)—II. The priests 
of Apollo Didymeus, who gave oracles in Caria. (Vid. 
Didymi.) ? j 

Brancuvs, a youth of Miletus, beloved by Apollo, 
who gave him the power of prophecy. He gave ora- 
cles at Didymi. (Vid. Didymi.) ' “4 

Brasipas, son of Tellis, was a celebrated Spar 
ommander during the Peloponnesian war, and gained 
nany successes over the Athenians. The principal 
scene of his operations was in the north, in that part of 
‘Thrace, or, rather, Macedonia, which w: ume! 
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ly settled by Greek colonies, a large number of which 
he brought under the control of Sparta by his arms or 
personal influence. He lost his life at the taking of 
Amphipolis. (Vid. Amphipolis.) The virtues of his 
private character were worthy of the best days of 
Sparta. (Thucyd., 2, 25.—Id., 4, 11.—Id., 4, 78.— 
Id., 4, 81.—Id., 4, 102, &c.—Jd., 5, 10.) 

Brasipma, festivals at Lacedemon, in honour of 
Brasidas. None but freemen born Spartans were per- 
mitted to enter the lists, and such as were absent were 
fined. 

Bravron, a town of Attica, celebrated in mytholo- 
gy as the place where Iphigenia first landed after her 
escape from Tauris with the statue of Diana. From 
this circumstance, the goddess was here held in pecu- 
liar veneration, under the title of Brauronia. (Pausan., 
1, 33.—Steph. Byz., s. v. Bpavpov.—Strabo, 398.) 
The ruins of Brauron are pointed out by modern trav- 
ellers near the spot called Palaio Braona. Chandler 
calls the modern site Vronna. (Travels, vol. 2, ch. 
34.—Compare Gell’s Itinerary, p. 77.)—Diana had 
three festivals here, called Brauronia, celebrated once 
every fifth year by ten men who were called iepozozoé. 
They sacrificed a goat to the goddess, and it was usual 
to sing one of the books of Homer’s Iliad. The most 
remarkable that attended were young virgins in yellow 
gowns, consecrated to Diana. They were about ten 
years of age, and not under five, and therefore their 
consecration was called dexarevery, from déxa, decem ; 
and sometimes dpxrevev, as the virgins themselves 
bore the name of dpxroz, bears,from this circumstance. 
There was a bear in one of the villages of Attica so 
tame, that he ate with the inhabitants, and played harm- 
lessly with them. This familiarity lasted long, till a 
young virgin treated the animal too roughly, and was 
killed by it. The virgin’s brother killed the bear, and 
the country was soon after visited by a pestilence. 
The oracle was consulted, and the plague removed by 
conseerating virgins to the service of Diana. This 
was so faithfully observed, that no woman in Athens 
was ever married before a previous consecration to 
the goddess. ‘The statue of Diana of Tauris, which 
had been brought into Greece by Iphigenia, was pre- 
served in the town of Brauron, Xerxes carried it 
away when he invaded Greece. (Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 382.) 

Brenni and Brevni, a people of Italy, occupying, 
together with the Genauni, the present Val d’Agno 
and Val Braunia, to the east and northeast of the 

»Lacus Verbanus (Lago Maggiore). ‘They, together 
with the Genauni, were subdued by Drusus, whose 
victory Horace celebrates. Strabo calls them Brenci 
and Genaui; others term the former Breuni. (Horat., 
Od., 4, 14, 16.) 

Brennvs, I. a general of the Galli Senones, who 
entered Italy, defeated the Romans at the river Allia, 
and entered their city without opposition. The Ro- 
mans fled into the capitol, and left the whole city in 
the possession of their enemies. The Gauls climbed 
the Tarpeian rock in the night, and the capitol would 
have been taken, had not the Romans been awakened 
by the noise of the sacred geese in the temple of Juno, 
and immediately repelled the enemy. (Vid. Manlius.) 
Camillus, who was in banishment, marched to the re- 
lief of his country, and so totally defeated the Gauls, 
that not one remained to carry home the news of their 
destruction.—The destruction of the Gauls by Camil- 
lus is the national account given by the Roman writers, 
and is replete with error and exaggeration. (Consult 
remarks under the articl -)—As regards the 
name Brennus, it may b hat it is nothing 
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rather the proper name Bran, which occurs in Welsh 
history. (Arnold, 1. ¢.)}—II. Another Gallic leader, 
who made an irruption into Greece at the head of an 
army of his countrymen, consisting of 152,000 foot 
and 20,000 horse. After ravaging various parts of 
Northern Greece, they marched against Delphi, and 
endeavoured to plunder the temple. But the army of 
the invaders, according to the Grecian account, were 
seized with a panic terror during the night, and being 
attacked at daybreak by the Delphians and others of 
the Greeks, retreated in the utmost confusion. Large 
numbers perished, the Greeks continually hanging on 
the skirts of the retreating foe ; and Brennus, wound- 
ed, and dispirited by his overthrow, killed himself in a 
fit of intoxication, B.C. 278. (Pausan., 10, 19.—Id., 
10, 23.—Justin, 24, 6, &c.) It would appear, that 
besides the Gauls mentioned here, another body of the 
same race were ravaging Thrace and Macedonia; and 
these latter were they who crossed over into Asia, not 
the remains of the army of Brennus. (Consult Siede- 
lis, ad Pausan., 10, 23, 8.) 

BriareEvs, I. a giant famous in early fable. He and 
his two brothers Cottus and Gyes, were the offspring 
of Uranus and Gé (Celus and Terra), and had each 
a hundred hands. According to Homer, he was call- 
ed of men Aigeon, and by the gods alone Briareus. 
When Juno, Neptune, and Minerva conspired to de- 
throne Jupiter, Briareus, being brought by Thetis to 
the aid of Jupiter, ascended the heavens, and seated 
himself next to him, and so terrified the conspirators 
by his fierce and threatening looks, that they shrunk 
from their purpose. (Hom., Il., 1,403.) Briareus 
also appears in fable as one of the Cyclopes. (Vid. 
Cyclopes.) The name Bpidpewe appears to be akin to 
Bptdw, Bprapdc, Bpifw, BprOvc, all denoting weight 
and strength. (Kezghtley’s Mythology, p. 46.)—II. 
A Cyclop, made judge between Apollo and Neptune, 
in their dispute about the isthmus and promontory of 
Corinth. He gave the former to Neptune, and the lat- 
ter to Apollo. He is probably the same fabulous per- 
sonage with the preceding. (Pausan., 2, 1.) 

BricanTEs, a people in the northern parts of Britain, 
regarded as the greatest, most powerful, and most 
ancient of the British tribes. ‘They possessed the 
country from sea to sea, comprising the counties of 
York, Durham, Lancaster, Westmoreland, and Cum- 
berland. ‘Their capital was Eboracum, York. The 
Brigantes (Briges, Bryges) would seem to have been 
originally of Thracian origin, and to have wandered 
forth from their mountain homes, between Macedonia 
and Thrace, over various parts of Europe, such as 
Gaul, Spain, Britain, &c. They also penetrated into 
Asia Minor, and were there called Phryges (Phrygi- 
ans). Consult, as regards the root of the name, the 
remarks under the article Mesembria. 

Brieantinus Lacus, a lake in Vindelicia, separating 
the Helvetii from the Vindelici and other German 
tribes. Another name for it was Bodamicus Lacus. 
It is now the Lake of Constance (Constanzer-See),. 
as the Germans call it, who have likewise another ap- 
pellation for it, resembling one of the ancient names, 
i.e., Boden-See. (Plin., 9, 17.— Mela, 3, 2.—Amm. 
Marcell., 15, 6.) 

Brieantivm, I. called also Brigantia, a city of Vin- 
delicia, near the southeastern extremity of the Lacus 
Brigantinus. It was the station of a force in the. time 
of the Antonines, for the purpose of watching the 
movements of the Alemanni. The modern name * » 
Bregenoz.—Il. A city of Hispania Tarraconensis, no 
Corwana. Some erroneously identify Abobriga with — 
this place. (Dio Cass., 37, 53.) _ ; 


more than the Cymric wo m, which signifies | 
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ninus, restored the second wall of Agricola, which is 
commonly called the Vallum Antonini. But the great- 
est of all was that of Severus, begun A.D. 209, and 
finished the next year, and which was only a few yards 
north of Hadrian’s wall. It was garrisoned by ten 
thousand men. (Cas., B. G., 4, 21, seq.—Zd. ib., 5, 
2, &c.—Id. ib., 6, 18.—Plin., 4, 16.—Mela, 3, 6.— 
Vell. Paterc., 2, 46, &c.) 

Britannicus, Cmsar (Tiberius Claudius Ger- 
manicus), son of the Emperor Claudius and Messalina, 
was born a few days after the accession of his father 
to the throne. After the return of the emperor from 
his expedition to Britain, the surname of Britannicus 
was bestowed on both the father and son. As the 
eldest son of the emperor, Britannicus was the lawful 
heir to the empire; but Claudius was prevailed upon 
by his second wife, the ambitious Agrippina, to adopt 
Domitius Nero, her son by a former marriage, who 
was three years older than Britannicus, and to declare 
him his successor. ‘The venal senate gave its consent. 
In the mean time, Agrippina, under the pretext of 
motherly tenderness, strove to keep Britannicus as 
much as possible in a state of imbecility. She re- 
moved his servants, and substituted her own creatures. 
Sosibius, his tutor, was murdered by her contrivance. 
She did not permit him to appear beyond the preeinets 
of the palace, and even kept him out of his father’s 
sight, under the pretence that he was insane and epi- 
leptic. Although the weak emperor showed that he 
penetrated the artifices of Agrippina, yet his death, 
which she effected by poison, prevented him from re- 
trieving his error. Nero was proclaimed emperor, 
while Britannicus was kept in close confinement. In 
a dispute with Nero, Agrippina threatened to place 
Britannicus, who was then fourteen years of age, on 
the throne, upon which Nero caused him to be pois- 
oned at a banquet. His funeral took place the same 
night. His body was burned, without any pomp, in 
the Campus Martius, amid a violent storm, which the 
people regarded as announcing the anger of the gods. 
It is said that Nero had caused the face of his vic- 
tim, already blackened with the poison, to be painted 
white, but that the heavy rain washed off this arti- 
ficial colour, and the gleam of the lightning revealed 
the crime which had been confided to the bosom of 
the night. According to some authorities, Britanni- 
cus was naturally characterized by the same feeble- 
ness of spirit as his father, and Nero corrupted and 
abused his youth. They also state, that Agrippina 
advised his death. Racine has immortalized the name 
of this young prince by one of his finest tragedies. 
(Tacit., Ann., 11, 11.—Id. 2b., 12, 2.—Id. 1b., 12, 
25, et 41.—Id. ib., 13, 16.—Encyclop. Americ., vol. 
2, p. 275, seqq.— Biogr. Univ., vol. 5, p. 627, seqq.) 

Briromartis, a Cretan nymph, daughter of Jupiter 
and Charme, and a favourite companion of Diana. 
Minos, falling in love with her, pursued her for the space 
of nine months, the nymph at times concealing herself 
from him amid the trees, at times among the reeds 
and sedge of the marshes. At length, being nearly 
overtaken by him, she sprang from a cliff into the sea, 
where she was saved in the nets (d/xtva) of some fish- 
ermen. The Cretans afterward worshipped her as a 
goddess, under the name of Dictynna, from the above 
circumstance, which was also assigned as the reason 
for the cliff from which she threw herself being called 
Dictzon. At the rites sacred to her, wreaths of pine 
or lentisk were used instead of myrtle, as a branch of 
the latter had caught her garments, and impeded her 
flight. Leaving Crete, Britomartis then sailed for 
Aigina in a boat: the boatman attempted to offer her 
violence, but she got to shore and took refuge in a 
grove on that island, where she became invisible (a¢a- 
vg): hence she was worshipped in A®gina under the 
name of Aphwa. (Callim., H. in Dian., 190, seqq. 
\—Diod. Sic., 5, 76.—Anton., lib. 40.—Pausan., 2, 
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given to Hecate, and chiefly employed to denote her 
terrific appearance, especially when she came sum- 
moned by magic arts. Apollonius describes her as 
having her head surrounded by serpents twining through 
branches of oak, while torches flamed in her hands, and 
the infernal dogs howled around her. (Apoll. R., 3, 
1214, seqq.) 

Brisiis, a patronymic of Hippodamia, or Lyrnes- 
seis, daughter of Brises, high-priest of Jupiter at Ped- 
asus in Troas. She was remarkable for her beauty, 
and was the wife of Mines, who was killed in the siege 
carried on by Achilles against Lyrnessus. From Lyr- 
nessus the Grecian warrior brought her away captive. 
She was taken from him by Agamemnon, during the 
quarrel occasioned by the restoration of Chryseis, but 
she was given back to him, when a reconciliation took 
place. (Hom., Il., 1, 336, &c.—Ovid, A. A., 3, 2.— 
Propert., 2, 8, 20, &c.) 

Brisgvs, a surname of Bacchus, said to signify “ the 
discoverer of honey.” Some derive the appellation 
from the nymphs called Brise, the nurses of the god. 
Cornutus, the interpreter of Persius, deduces it from 
bris, equivalent, as he informs us, to jucundus. Bo- 
chart gives a Syriac derivation, briz doubsa, “a lake 
of honey.”’ (Rolle, Recherches, &c., vol. 3, p. 390.) 

Briranni, the inhabitants of Britain. (Vid, Bri- 
tannia.) 

Britannia, called also Albion. (Vid. Albion.) 
An island in the Atlantic Ocean, and the largest in 
Europe. The Pheenicians appear to have been early 
acquainted with it, and to have carried on here a traffic 
for tin. (Vid. Cassiterides.) Commercial jealousy, 
however, induced them to keep their discoveries a pro- 
found secret. The Carthaginians succeeded to the 
Phoenicians, but were equally mysterious. Avienus, in 
his small poem entitled Ora Maritima, v. 412, makes 
mention of the voyages of a certain Himilco in this 
quarter, and professes to draw his information from the 
long-concealed Punic Annals. Little was known of 
Britain until Cesar’s time, who invaded and endeav- 
oured, although ineffectually, to conquer the island. 
After a long interval, Ostorius, in the reign of Claudius, 
reduced the southern part of the island, and Agricola, 
subsequently, in the reign of Domitian, extended the 
Roman dominion to the Frith of Forth and the Clyde. 
The whole force of the empire, although exerted to the 
utmost under Severus, could not, however, reduce to 
subjection the hardy natives of the highlands. . Britain 
continued a Roman province until A.D. 426, when the 
troops were in a great measure withdrawn, to assist 
Valentinian the Third against the Huns, and never re- 
turned. The Britains had become so enervated under 
the Roman yoke as to be unable to repel the incursions 
of the inhabitants of the north. They invoked, there- 
fore, the aid of the Saxons, by whom they were them- 
selves subjugated, and at length obliged to take ref- 
uge in the mountains of Wales.—The name of Britain 
was unknown to the Romans before the time of Cx- 
sar. Bochart derives it from the Phenician or He- 
brew term Baratanac, ‘‘the land of tin.” Others 
deduce the name of Britons from the Gallic Britti, 
“painted,” in allusion to the custom on the part of the 
inhabitants of painting their bodies. (Adelwng, Mith- 
ridates, vol. 2, p. 50.) Britain was famous for the 
Roman walls built in it, of which traces remain at the 
present day. The first was built by Agricola, A.D. 
79, nearly in the situation of the rampart of Hadrian, 
and wall of Severus mentioned below. In A.D. 81, 
Agricola built a line of very strong forts from the Frith 
of Forth to the Frith of Clyde. This, however, was 
insufficient to check the barbarians after his departure. 
In A.D. 120, therefore, Hadrian erected a famous wall 
from Boulness on Solway Frith, to a spot a little be- 

— yond Newcastle upon Tyne. It was sixty-eight Eng- 
lish or seventy-four Roman miles long. Twenty years 
after i 7 aid Urbicus, under the Emperor Anto- 
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30.— Miiller, iginet., p. 164, segg.— Keightley’s 
Mythology, p. 131.) 

BrixeLium, a town of Italy, in Gallia Cispadana, 
northeast of Parma, where Otho slew himself when 
defeated. It is now Bresello. (Tacit., Hist., 2, 33.) 

Brix, a city of Gallia Cisalpina, to the west of 
the Lacus Benacus, and southeast of Bergomum, It 
was the capital of the Cenomanni, as we learn from 
Livy (32, 30). Brixia is known to have become a 
Roman colony, but we are not informed at what pe- 
riod this event took place. (Plin., H. N., 3, 19.) 
Strabo speaks of it as inferior in size to Mediolanum 
and Verona. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 63.) 

Bromivus, an appellation given to Bacchus, from 
the noise with which his festivals were celebrated. It 
is derived from Bpéua, “ to roar.” 

Bronres, one of the Cyclopes. The name is de- 
rived from BpovtH, “thunder.” (Virg., Ain., 8, 425.) 

Brucreat, a people of Germany, between the Am- 
isia or Ems, and Lacus Flevus or Zuyder Zee. (Ta- 
cit., Ann., 1, 51.) 

Bronoisivm, or less correctly Brunpusium, a cele- 
brated city on the coast of Apulia, in the territory of 
the Calabri. By the Greeks it was called Bpevrécvov, 
a word which, in the Messapian language, signified a 
stag’s head, from the resemblance which its different 
harbours and creeks bore to the antlers of that animal. 
(Strabo, 282.— Festus, s. v. Brundisiwum.—Steph., 
Byz., 8. v. Bpevtéowov.) It is not necessary to re- 
peat the various accounts given by different writers 
respecting the foundation of this city; its antiquity is 
evident from the statement of Strabo, that Brundisium 
was already in existence, and under the government 
of its own princes, when the Lacedemonian Phalan- 
thus arrived with his colony in this part of Italy. It 
is recorded also to the honour of the Brundisians, that 
although this chief had been instrumental in depriving 
them of a great portion of their territory, they gener- 
ously afforded him an asylum when he was exiled from 
Tarentum, and after his death erected a splendid 
monument to his memory. (Strab., 282.—Aristot., 
Polit., 5, 3.—Justin, 3, 4.) The situation of its har- 
bour, so advantageous for communicating with the op- 
posite coast of Greece, naturally rendered Brundisium 
a place of great resort, from the time that the colonies 
of that country had fixed themselves on the shores of 
Italy. Herodotus speaks of it as a place generally 
well known, when he compares the Tauric Cherso- 
nese to the Japygian peninsula, which might be con- 
sidered as included between the harbours of Brundisi- 
um and Tarentum (4, 99). Brundisium soon became 
a formidable rival to Tarentum, which had hitherto 
engrossed all the commerce of this part of Italy 
- (Polyb., frag., 11); nor did the facilities which it af- 
forded for extending their conquests out of that country, 
escape the penetrating views of the Romans. Under 
the pretence that several towns on this coast had fa- 
voured the invasion of Pyrrhus, they declared war 
against them, and soon possessed themselves of Brun- 
disium (Zonar., Ann., 3), whither a colony was sent 
A.U.C. 508. (Flor., 1, 20.—Lww., Epit., 19.—Vell. 
Paterc., 1, 14,) From this period the prosperity of 
this port continued to increase in proportion with the 
greatness of the Roman empire. Large fleets were 
always stationed there for the conveyance of troops 
into Macedonia, Greece, or Asia; and from the con- 
venience of its harbour, and its facility of access from 
every other part of Italy, it became a place of general 
thoroughfare for travellers visiting those countries. 
When the rapid advance of Cesar forced Pompey to 
remove the seat of war into us, he was for some 
time blockaded by his succe adversary in Brun- 
disium, before the return of his fleet enabled him to 
evacuate the place, and carry his troops over to the 
opposite coast. Czsar describes accurately the works 
undertaken there by his orders for preventing the es- 
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cape of his enemy. From his account we learn that 
the city possessed two harbours, one called the inner, 
and the other the outer, communicating by a very 
narrow passage. (Cas., Bell. Civ., 1, 25.— Ap- 
pian, B. C., 2, 49.—Cic., Ep. ad Att., 9, 12, seqq.) 
Strabo considers the harbour of Brundisium as supe- 
rior to that of Tarentum, for the latter was not free 
from shoals. (Strab., 282.—Compare Pigonati, Mem. 
del riaprimento del port. di Brindisi, Nap., 4to, 
1781.) It was at Brundisium that a convention was 
held for the purpose of arranging the existing differ- 
ences between Augustus and Mare Antony. (Dio 
Cassius, 48.) Among the commissioners appointed 
by the former was Mecenas, who was accompanied on 
the occasion by Horace. It was this journey which 
produced the humorous satire of Horace (1, 5), and 
which terminates with the poet’s arrival at the place 
of his destination. Brundisium is now Brindisi. Here 
the Appian Way ended: (Vid. Appia Via.—Cra- 
mers Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 303, seqq.) 

Brutit, a people of Magna Gracia, in Italy, below 
Lucania. The origin which ancient historians have 
ascribed to the Brutii, or, as they are called by the 
Greeks, Bpérriot, is neither remote nor illustrious : 
they are generally looked upon as descended from 
some refugee slaves and shepherds of the’ Lucanians, 
who, having concealed themselves from pursuit in the 
forests and mountains with which this part of Italy 
abounds, became, in process of time, powerful from 
their numbers and ferocity. Their very name is said 
to indicate that they were revolted slaves ; Bpetriovg 
yap KaAodo. dmooratac, says Strabo, speaking of the 
Lucanians. ‘This appellation the insurgents are sup- 
posed to have accepted as a term of defiance. (e- 
buhr, Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 51, Cambridge transl.) 
This savage race is represented as pouring forth to 
attack their Lucanian masters, and to molest the Gre- 
cian settlers on the coast of either sea; and so for- 
midable had they at length rendered themselves, that 
the Lucani were compelled to acknowledge their in- 
dependence, and to cede to them all the country south 
of the rivers Laus and Crathis. This advancement 
of the Brutii to the rank of an independent nation is 
supposed by Diodorus Siculus to have taken place 
about 397 years after the foundation of Rome. Dion, 
the Syracusan, was at this time prosecuting his un- 
dertaking against the younger Dionysius ; and it is 
conceived that the hostilities of the Brutii were fo- 
mented by his means, in order to prevent the tyrant 
from deriving any aid from his Lucanian allies. (Dzod. 
Sic., 16, 15.—Strabo, 255.) The enterprising and 
turbulent spirit of this people was next directed 
against the Greek colonies; and, in proportion as 
these were rapidly declining, from jealousies and inter- 
nal dissensions, and still more from luxury and indo- 
lence, their antagonists were acquiring a degree of vig- 
our and stability which soon enabled them to accom- 
plish their downfall. The Greek towns on the western 
coast, from being weaker and more detached from the 
main body of the Italiot confederacy, first fell into the 
hands of the Brutii. The principal cities of which this 
league was composed now became alarmed for their 
own security, and sought the aid of the Molossian 
Alexander against these dangerous enemies, with 
whom the Lucanians also had learned to make common 
cause. This prince, by his talents and valour, for a 
time checked the progress of these barbarians, and 
even succeeded in penetrating into the heart of their 
country ; but after his death they again advanced, like 
a resistless torrent, and soon reduced the whole of the 
peninsula between the Laus and Crathis, with the ex- 
ception of Crotona, Locri, and Rhegium. At this pe- 
riod, Rome, the universal foe of all, put an end at once 
to their conquests and independence. After sustain- 
ing several defeats, both the Lucanians and Brutii are 
said to have finally submitted to L. Bes Cursor, 
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A.U.C. 480, which was two years after Pyrrhus had 
withdrawn his troops from Italy. (Lev., Epit., 14.— 
Polyb., 1, 6.) The arrival of Hannibal once more, 
however, roused the Brutii to exertion; they flocked 
eagerly to the victorious standard of that general, who 
was by their aid enabled to maintain his ground in this 
corner of Italy, when all hope of final success seemed 
to be extinguished. But the consequences of this 
protracted warfare proved fatal to the country in which 
it was carried on; many of the Brutian towns being 
totally destroyed, and others so much impoverished as 
to retain scarcely a vestige of their former prosperity. 
To these misfortunes was added the weight of Roman 
vengeance ; for that power, when freed from her for- 
midable enemy, too well remembered the support he 
had derived from the Brutii for so many years to allow 
their defection to pass unheeded. A decree was there- 
fore passed, reducing this people to a most abject state 
of dependance: they were pronounced incapable of 
being employed in a military capacity, and their ser- 
vices were confined to the menial offices of couriers 
and letter-carriers. (Strabo, 251.—Id., 253.) 
Brutivum, or Bruriorum Acgr, the country occu- 
pied by the Brutii. (Vd. Brutii.) 
Brutus, I. L. Junius, a celebrated Roman, the au- 
thor, according to the Roman legends, of the great 
revolution which drove Tarquin the Proud from his 
throne, and which substituted the consular for the re- 
gal government. He was the son of Marcus Junius 
and of Tarquinia the second daughter of Tarquin. 
While yet young in years, he saw his father and broth- 
er slain by the order of Tarquin, and having no means 
of avenging them, and fearing the same fate for him- 
self, he affected a stupid air, in order not to appear at 
all formidable in the eyes of a suspicious and cruel 
tyrant. This artifice proved successful, and he so far 
deceived Tarquin, and the other members of the royal 
family, that they gave him, in derision, the surname of 
Brutus, as indicative of his supposed mental imbecility. 
At length, when Lucretia had been outraged by Sextus 
Tarquinius, Brutus, amid the indignation that pervaded 
all orders, threw off the mask, and, snatching the dag- 
ger from the bosom of the victim, swore upon it eternal 
exile to the family of Tarquin. Wearied out with the 
tyranny of this monarch, and exasperated by the spec- 
tacle of the funeral solemnities of Lucretia, the people 
abolished royalty, and confided the chief authority to 
the senate and two magistrates, named at first preetors, 
but subsequently consuls. Brutus and the husband 
of Lucretia were first invested with this important of- 
fice. They signalized their entrance upon its duties 
by making all the people take a solemn oath never 
again to have a king of Rome. Efforts nevertheless 
were soon made in favour of the Tarquins: an ambas- 
sador sent from Etruria, under the pretext of procuring 
a restoration of the property of Tarquin and his family, 
formed a secret plot for the overthrow of the new gov- 
ernment, and the sons of Brutus became connected with 
the conspiracy. A discovery having been made, the 
sons of the consul and their accomplices were tried, 
condemned, and executed by the orders of their father, 
although the people were willing that he should par- 
don them. From this time Brutus sought only to die 
himself, and some months after, a battle between the 
Romans and the troops of Tarquin enabled him to 
gratify his wish. He encountered, in the fight, Aruns, 
the son of the exiled monarch; and with so much im- 
petuosity did they rush to the attack, that both fell 
dead on the spot, pierced to the heart, each by the 
weapon of the other. ‘The corpse of Brutus was car- 
ried to Rome in triumph. The consul Valerius pro- 
nounced a funeral eulogy over it, a statue of bronze 
was raised to the memory of the deceased in the capi- 
tol, and the Roman females wore ae an en- 
tire year. (Liv.,1, 56.—Zd., 2, 1, &c.—Dion. Hal., 
4, 15.—Id., 6, 1, 
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Such is the legend of Brutus. ‘ That Brutus procu- 
red the banishment of the Tarquins, in his capacity of 
Tribune of the Celeres, is demonstrated,” observes 
Niebuhr, “by the Lex tribunicia. (Pomponius, 1. 2, 
D. de origine juris.) From this source came the in- 
formation that he bore that office: the lay which spoke 
of his feigned idiocy cannot have known anything of 
this, and was incompatible with it; the annalists com- 
bined the two. ‘That poetical tale may have been oc- 
casioned by his surname: which yet may have had a 
very different meaning from the one there affixed to 
it. Brutus, in Oscan, meant a runaway slave: now it 
is easy enough to understand, that the partisans of the 
Tarquins may have called him such, and that, on the 
other hand, he and the Romans might not be sorry to 
let the nickname pass into vogue.” (Rom. Hist., vol. 
1, p. 453, Cambridge transl.)—II. D. Junius, master 
of the horse A.U.C. 418, and consul A.U.C. 429. 
(Liv., 8, 12, et 29.)—III. D. Junius, consul A.U.C. 
615, obtained a triumph for his successes in Spain.— 
IV. M. Junius, father of the Brutus who was concern- 
in the assassination of Cesar. He embraced the party 
of Marius, and was overcome by Pompey. After the 
death of Sylla, and the renewal of hostilities, he was 
besieged by Pompey in Mutina, who compelled him to 
surrender after a long resistance, and caused him to be 
put to death. He was brother-in-law to Cato by his 
wife Servilia. Brutus was an able lawyer, and wrote 
on the Civil Wars. (Cic., Brut., 62.—Id., Or., 2, 
32.—Id., pro Cluent., 51.)—V. Marcus Junius, son of 
the preceding, was by the mother’s side nephew of M. 
Cato (Uticensis). He accompanied his uncle to Cy- 
prus, A.U.C. 695, where the latter was sent by Clodius 
to annex that island to the Roman empire. It appears, 
however, that he did not copy the example of Cato’s 
integrity ; for, having become the creditor of the citi- 
zens of Salamis to a large amount, he employed one 
Scaptius, a man of infamous character, to enforce the 
payment of the debt, together with an interest four 
times exceeding the rate allowed by law. (Cic., ad 
Att., 5, 21.—Id. ib., 6, 1, seqgg.) And when Cicero 
governed the province of Cilicia, to which Cyprus 
seems to have been annexed, Brutus wrote to him, 
and was supported by Atticus in his request, entreat- 
ing him to give Scaptius a commission as an officer 
of the Roman government, and to allow him to employ 
a military force, to exact from the Salaminians the usu- 
rious interest which he illegally demanded. Cicero 
was too upright a magistrate to comply with such re- 
quests, but they were so agreeable to the practice of 
the times, that he continued to live on intimate terms 
with the man who could prefer them; and the literary 
tastes of Brutus were a recommendation which he 
could not resist ; so that he appears soon to have for- 
gotten the affair of Scaptius, and to have spoken and 
thought of Brutus with great regard. They both, in- 
deed, were of the same party in politics, and Brutus 
actively exerted himself in the service of Pompey, 
although his own father had been put to death by the 
orders of that commander. Being taken prisoner in 
the battle of Pharsalia, he received his life from 
the conqueror. Before Cesar set out for Africa to 
carry on war against Scipio and Juba, he conferred on 
Brutus the government of Cisalpine Gaul, and in that 
province Brutus accordingly remained, and was actual- 
ly holding an office under Cesar, while his uncle Cato 
was maintaining the contest in Africa and committed 
suicide rather than fall alive into the hands of the ene- 
my. His character, however, seems to have been 
greatly improved since his treatment of the Salamin- 
ians, for he is said to have governed Cisalpine Gaul 
with great integrity and humanity. In the year 708 
he returned to Rome, but afterward set out to meet 
Cesar on his return from Spain, and in an interview 
which he had with him, at Nicza, pleaded the cause 
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and freedom, that Cesar was struck by it, and was re- 
minded of what he used frequently to say of Brutus, 
that, what his inclinations might be, made a very great 
difference; but that, whatever they were, they would be 
nothing lukewarm. It was about this time also that 
Brutus divorced his first wife, Appia, daughter of Ap- 
pius Claudius, and married the famous Porcia, his 
cousin, the daughter of Cato. Soon after he received 
another mark of Cesar’s favour (Plut., Vit. Brut., c. 7. 
—Dio Cass., 44, 12), in being appointed Pretor Urba- 
nus, A.U.C. 709; and he was holding that office when 
he resolved to become the assassin of the man whose 
government he had twice acknowledged by consenting 
to act in a public station under it. He was led into 
the conspiracy, it is said, by Cassius, who sought at 
first by writing, and afterward by means of his wife 
Junia, the sister of Brutus, to obtain his consent to be- 
come an accomplice; and Plutarch informs us, that 
when the attack was made on Cesar in the senate- 
house, the latter resisted and endeavoured to escape, 
until he saw the dagger of Brutus pointed against him, 
when he covered his head with his robe and resigned 
himself to his fate. After the assassination of Cesar, 
the conspirators endeavoured to stir up the feelings of 
the people in favour of liberty; but Antony, by reading 
the will of the dictator, excited against them so violent 
a storm of odium, that they were compelled to flee from 
the city. Brutus retired to Athens, and used every 
exertion to raise a party there among the Roman no- 
bility. Obtaining possession, at the same time, of a 
large sum of the public money, he was enabled to bring 
to his standard many of the old soldiers of Pompey 
who were scattered about Thessaly. His forces dai- 
ly increasing, he soon saw himself surrounded by a 
considerable army, and Hortensius, the governor of 
Macedonia, aiding him, Brutus became master in this 
way of all Greece and Macedonia. He went now to 
Asia and joined Cassius, whose efforts had been equal- 
ly successful. In Rome, on the other hand, the trium- 
virs were all powerful; the conspirators had been con- 
demned, and the people had taken up arms against 
them. Brutus and Cassius returned to Europe to op- 
pose the triumvirs, and Octavius and Antony met them 
on the plains of Philippi. In this memorable conflict 
Brutus commanded the right wing of the republican 
army, and defeated the division of the enemy opposed 
to him, and would in all probability have gained the 
day, if, instead of pursuing the fugitives, he had brought 
succours to his left wing, commanded by Cassius, which 
was hard pressed, and eventually beaten by Antony. 
Cassius, upon this, believing everything lost, slew him- 
self in despair. Brutus bitterly deplored his fate, sty- 
ling him, with tears of the sincerest sorrow, “ the last 
of the Romans.” On the following day, induced by 
the ardour of the soldiers, Brutus again drew up his 
forces in line of battle, but no action took place, and 
he then took possession of an advantageous post, where 
it was difficult for an attack to be made upon him. His 
true policy was to have remained in this state, without 
hazarding an engagement, for his opponents were dis- 
tressed for provisions, and the fleet that was bringing 
them supplies had been totally defeated by the vessels 
of Brutus. This state of things, however, was un- 
known to the latter, and, after an interval of twenty 
days, he hazarded a second battle. Where he himself 
fought in person, he was still successful; but the rest 
of his army was soon overcome, and the conflict ended 
in a total defeat of. the republican army. Escaping 
with only a few friends, he passed the night in a cave, 
and, as he saw his cause irretrievably ruined, ordered 
Strato, one of his ime tn ee ill him. Strato re- 
fused for a long time to perform the painful office ; 
but, seeing Brutus resolved he turned away his face, 
and held his sword while Brutu: upon it. He died 
in the forty-third year of his age, B.C. 42.—A great 
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ter of Brutus. That he was a stern and consistent 
patriot throughout the whole of his career, the sketch 
which we have given of his movements prior to the 
assassination of Casar most clearly disproves. Why 
hold office under one who was trampling upon the 
liberties of his country? Why require so much soli- 
citation before engaging in the conspiracy? Was he 
not aware that Cesar was a usurper !—this would 
show a miserable want of penetration. Or did he pre- 
fer security to danger !—where was the Roman pa- 
triot in this? The truth is, Brutus, notwithstanding 
all that has been said of him, was but a tardy patriot. 
His motives towards the close of his career were no 
doubt pure enough, but he ought to have had nothing to 
do with Cxsar the moment that general began to act 
with treason towards his country.—As a student and 
man of letters, the character of Brutus appears to more 
advantage than as a patriot. He was remarkable for 
literary application, usually rising with this view long 
before day, and it is said that, on the evening previous 
to a battle, while his army was in a state of anxious 
suspense and alarm, he calmly occupied himself in his 
tent with writing an abridgment of the history of Po- 
lybius.—One of the most singular circumstances in the 
life of Brutus is that of the so-called apparition, which 
it is said appeared to him, on one occasion, in his tent 
at midnight. ‘Who art thou?” inquired Brutus. 
“Thy evil genius,” replied the phantom; ‘we will 
meet again at Philippi.” And so it happened. The 
spirit re-appeared on the eve of the second battle of 
Philippi! We have here either an illusion on the part 
of Brutus, or a trick played off by some partisan of 
Antony’s, in order to discourage and depress the re- 
publican commander, or, what is most likely of all, a 
tale utterly untrue. (Plut., Vit. Brut.—Encyclop. 
Metropol., Div. 3, vol. 2, p. 274, seqq.) 

Bryees, a people of Thracian origin, living at one 
time in Macedonia. They afterward crossed into 
Asia, where their name was changed to Phryges. 
(Vid. Phrygia.) 

Busasticus Fiuvius (Bovéacrixd¢ rorapéc, Ptol.), 
a name sometimes given to the easternmost arm of the 
Nile, from the circumstance of its passing by the city 
of Bubastis. (Vid. Bubastis.) 

Busastis (or Bupastus), a city of Egypt, in the 
eastern part of the Delta, and the capital of the Bubas- 
titicnome. This city is called in scripture Phi-Beseth, 
which is now altered into Basta. It was situated on 
a canal leading from the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile 
to the canal of Trajan. The Pelusiac branch was 
sometimes called, from this city, the Bubastic. Bu- 
bastis was remarkable also as being the place where 
great numbers assembled to celebrate the festival of 
the goddess Bubastis, who had a splendid temple here. 
More than 70,000 persons were accustomed to meet 
here on these occasions. The custom had ceased, 
however, in the time of Herodotus. This was the 
place, also, where the sacred cats were interred. Ja- 
blonski (Panth. Higypt., 3, 3.—Voc. Aigypt., p. 53) 
explains the name Bubastis to mean, ‘ she who bares,” 
or ‘* uncovers,” or “ she who multiplies her aspects.” 
This appellation suited very well, therefore, the god- 
dess of the new or increasing moon, for such Bubas- 
tis, the Egyptian deity, in reality was. Hence, too, 
we see why Herodotus says, that the name “ Bubastis,”” 
in the Egyptian tongue, was equivalent to “ Artemis,” 
or Diana, in Greek (7 d& Bot6aoric, Kata ‘BAAGda 
yAdooar, éori "Apreuic. Herod., 2, 137). 

Bucrpuita, a city of India, near the Hydaspes, 
built by Alexander in honour of his favourite horse Bu- 
cephalus. It is supposed to have been situated some- 
where on the road between Aétock and Lahaur. 
(Curt., 9, 3.—Justin, 12, 8.) 


Bucernitus, a horse of Alexander’s, so called’ 
either because his head resembled that of an ox (Boe ¥ 
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impressed upon his flank; or, according to another 
account, because he had a black mark upon his head 
resembling that of an ox, the rest of his body being 
white. Plutarch gives an account of the mode in 
which Bucephalus came into the hands of Alexander. 
The horse had been offered for sale to Philip, the 
prince’s father, by a Thessalian,-ebut had proved so un- 
manageable that the monarch refused to purchase, 
and ordered it to be taken away. Alexander there- 
upon expressing his regret that they were losing so 
fine a horse for want of skill and spirit to manage 
it, Philip agreed to pay the price of the steed if his 
son would ride it. The prince accepted the offer, 
and succeeded in the attempt. Bucephalus, after this, 
would allow no one but Alexander to mount him, and 
he accompanied the monarch in all his campaigns. In 
the battle with Porus, he received, according to the 
same authority, several wounds, of which he died not 
long after. A writer, however, quoted by the same 
Plutarch, states that he died of age and fatigue, being 
thirty years old. Arrian also (xp. Al., 5, 19) ex- 
pressly confirms this last account: améavev adrod, 
od GAnbsic mpdc obdevdc, GAA’ ard Kaduard¢ Te Kat 
pacxtac > jv yap audi ta tpraxovta &ry. Alexander, 
upon this occasion, showed as much regret as if he 
had lost a faithful friend and companion. He built a 
city near the Hydaspes, which he called Bucephala, 
after the name of his steed. (Plut., Vit. Alex., 61.— 
Plin., 6, 20.—Ptol., 7, 1.—Diod. Ste., 17, 95.) 
Bucoticum, one of the mouths of the Nile, situate 
between the Sebennytic and Mendesian mouths. It 
is the same with the Phatnetic. (Herod., 2, 17.) 
Butts, I. a town of Phocis, on the shore of the 
Sinus Corinthiacus, southeast of Anticyra. The town 
was situate on a hill, only seven stadia from its port, 
which is doubtless the same as the Mychos of Strabo, 
and the Naulochus of Pliny (4 3). ausanias seems 
to assign Bulis to Beotia (10, 37), but Steph. Byz., 
Pliny, and Ptolemy (p. 87), to Phocis. (Cramer's 
Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 158,)—II. A Lacedemonian, 
iven up to Xerxes, along with his countryman Sper- 
ches, to atone for the conduct of the Spartans in put- 
ting the —— messengers to death. The king, how- 
ever, refused to retaliate. (Herod., 7, 134, &c.) 
Buntatius, a friend of Horace’s, who was roaming 
abroad for the purpose of dispelling his cares. The 
t addressed an epistle to him, in which he instructs 
im that happiness ne not depend upon climate or 
lace, but upon the state of one’s own mind, (Horat., 
ist, 1, 11.) Mi . 
upAuus, a sculptor and architect, born in the isl- 
and of Chios, and son of Anthermus, or rather Archen- 


nus. (Vid. Anthermus.) He encountered the ani- 
ity of the poet Hipponax (Callim., fragm., 90, p. 


* 


ed, Ernest.), the cause of which is said to e 

the refusal of Bupalus to give his daughter in 
marriage to Hipponax, while others inform us that it 
was owing to a statue made in derision of the poet by 
Bupalus. (Weicker, fragm. Hippon., 12.) The satire 
and invective of the bard were so severe, that, accord- 
ing to one account, Bupalus “a himself in despair. 
(Horat., Epod., 6, 14—Acren. ad Horat., l. ¢-—Plin., 
ax flourished in the reign of Da- 


36,5.) As Hip 
rius (Proclus, ad jin. Hephest., p. 380, ed. Gaisf.), 
not only in Ob 


Bupalus must have been arog 

58, but also very probably in Olymp. 64. His broth- 

e's: name was Athenis. In addition to the statue 
which Bupalus 
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ings of the first fruits. —Hurt not the labouring beast,” 
i, e., the beast employed in agriculture. The first who 
offended against this last command was a person named 
Thaulon, who, at the feast of Zed TloAcevc, observing 
a steer eating the sacred vémavor on the altar, took up 
an axe and slew the trespasser. The expiation-feast 
(Bovgérea), instituted for the purpose of atoning for 
this involuntary offence, it was found afterward ex- 
pedient to continue. The ceremonies observed in it 
are not a little amusing. First was brought water by 
females appointed for the office, for the purpose of 
sharpening the axe and knife, with which the slaughter 
was to be committed. One of these females having 
handed the axe to the proper functionary, the latter 
felled the beast and then took to flight. ‘To slay the 
beast outright was the office of a third person. All 
present then partook of the flesh. The meal finished, 
the hide was stuffed, and the beast, apparently restored 
to life, was put to the plough. Now commenced the 
steer-trial. A judicial assembly was held in the Pry- 
taneum, to which all were summoned who had been par- 
takers in the above transaction. Each lays the blame 
upon the other. The water bearers throw the guilt 
upon tho sharpener of the axe and knife: the sharpener 
of the knife casts it upon the person delivering it to the 
feller of the beast: the feller of the beast upon the 
actual slaughterer, while this last ascribes the whole 
guilt to the knife itself. The knife, unable to speak, 
is found guilty and thrown into the sea. (Aristoph., 
Nub., 945.— Mitchell, ad Aristoph., 1. ¢—Creuzer, 
Symbolik, vol. 4, p. 123, seg.) 

Buprasivm, a city of Elis, It was the first town 
on the Elean side of the Larissus, and is often men- 
tioned by Homer as one of the chief cities of the Epe- 
ans. (Ji, 2, 615.—J2,, 11, 755.) 

Bura, one of the twelve original Achean cities, as 
we learn from Herodotus (1, 146), which stood at first 
close to the sea; but having been destroyed, with the 
neighbouring town of Helice, by a terrible earthquake 
and inundation, the surviving inhabitants rebuilt it af 
terward, about forty stadia from the coast, and near the 
small river Buraicus. (Paus., 7, 25.—Strade, 386.) 

Buraicus, I. an epithet applied to Hercules, from 
his temple near Bura.—II. A river of Achaia, near the 
town of Bura. (Paxsan., 7, 25.) 

Burevunnr, a German nation, one of the principal 
branches of the Vandals. They can be traced back 
to the country between the Viadrus (Oder) and the 
Vistula, in what is now the New Mark, and the south- 
ern part of West Prussia. They were distinguished 
from the other Germans by living together in villages, 
durgen, whence, according to some, they received the 
name of Burgundi. Others, however, derive the name 
from Guné, “ combat,” as alluding to the warlike char- 
acter of the race, and make Burgundi mean “ the lance 
of war.” (Malte-Brun, Dict. Geogr., p. xiii., Vocab. 
de mois generiques.) Their dwelling in villages, and 
not leading, like the rest of the Germans, a wandering 
life, is the reason why they retained possession of their 
country much longer than the neighbouring Goths and 
Vandals, till, at length, they were no longer able to 
withstand the Gepide, who ed in upon them from 
the mouths of the Vistula. In consequence of the loss_ 
of a great battle with the Gepide, they emigrated to 
Germany, where they advanced to the region of the 
Upper Rhine, and settled near the Alemanni. From 
these they took a considerable tract of country, and 
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of government seems to have been sometimes Lyons 
(Lugdunum), and sometimes Geneva.—By their old 
constitution, they had kings, called hendinos, whom 
they chose and deposed at their pleasure. If any great 
calamity befell them, as a failure of the crops, a pesti- 
lence, or a defeat, the king was made responsible for 
it, and his throne was given to another, from whom 
they hoped for better times. Before their conversion 
to Christianity (which happened after-their settlement 
in Gaul), they had a high-priest called Stnestus, whose 
person was sacred, and whose office was for life. The 
trial by combat even then existed among them, and 
was regarded as an appeal to the judgment of God.— 
Continually endeavouring to extend their limits, they 
became engaged in a war with the Franks, by whom 
they were at last completely subdued, under the son of 
Clovis, after Clovis himself had taken Lyons... They 
still preserved their constitution, laws, and customs for 
atime. But the dignity of king was soon abolished, 
and, under the Carlovingians, the kingdom was divided 
into provinces, which, from time to time, shook off 
their dependance. ‘Their later movements belong to 
modern history. (Claud., Mamert. Paneg. Maxim- 
tan., c. 5.—Hadrian, Vales. Rer. Franc., 1, p. 50.— 
Jornand., de Regnor. Success., p. 54.—Id. de reb. Get., 
p- 98.—Paul. Warnefr. de gest. Longob., 3, 3.— 
Encyclop. Americ., vol. 2, p. 329.) 

Busiris, a king of Egypt, son of Neptune and Ly- 
sianassa daughter of Epaphus, or (as Plutarch states, 
from the Samian Agatho), of Neptune and Anippe, 
daughter of the Nile. (Plut., Parall., p. 317.) This 
king, in consequence of an oracle, offered up strangers 
on the altar of Jupiter : for Egypt having been afflicted 
with a dearth for nine years, a native of Cyprus, named 
Thrasius, a great soothsayer, came thither, and said that 
it would cease if they sacrificed a stranger every year 
to Jupiter. Busiris sacrificed the prophet himself first 
of all, and then continued the practice. When Her- 
cules, in the course of his wanderings, came into Egypt, 
he was seized and dragged to the altar; but he burst 
his bonds, and slew Busiris, his son Amphidamas, and 
his herald Chalbes. (Apollod., 2, 5, 11.)}—Now who 
was this Busiris !—We have here a question to which 
the ancients themselves gave very different answers. 
Tsocrates, in defending the memory of the Egyptian 
monarch, pretends that he lived two centuries before 
Perseus, and, consequently, long anterior to Hercules. 
CUsocr., Busir.,.c. 15.) Other writers have made 
mention of from three to five kings of Egypt bearing 
this same name. (Heyne, ad Apollod., 1. c.—Sturz., 
ad Pherecyd., p. 141.—Compare Theon., Progymn., 
c. 6.—Syncell., Chron., p. 152.—Interpret. ad Diod., 
1, 88.) Herodotus contradicts the common tradition, 
and seeks to free the Egyptians from the reproach of 
having offered up human victims. He may be right as 
regards the times immediately preceding the period 
when he himself flourished, since it is well known that 
king Amasis abolished human sacrifices at Heliopolis, 
and great changes took place also after the Persian 
conquest. Still, however, numerous scenes and ima- 
ges delineated in the temples and sepulchres of Egypt, 
speak but too plainly for the existence of this frightful 
custom in earlier times. (Costaz, Descript. de l’Eg., 
vol. 1, c. 9, p. 401.—Guigniaut, planche xliv.— 
Compare Manetho, ap. Porphyr. de Abstin., 2, 55.— 
Plut., de Is. et Os., p. 556, ed Wyttenb.—Plut., de 
Malign. Herod., p. 857.) According to Eratosthenes, 
as cited by Strabo (802), Egypt never had a king 
named Busiris, but the whole superstructure of fable 
erected upon this name has no other origin than the 
odious inhospitality of the inhabitants of the Busiritic 
nome. We have here, without doubt, a glimpse of the 
truth, which is fully revealed to us by Diodorus Siculus. 
According to this writer, or, rather, the tradition col- 
lected by him, the kings of Egypt immolated in earlier 
times, on the tomb of Osiris, men of the same colour 


BUT 
with Typhon, that is, red-haired. (Diod. Stc., 1, 88.) 


They sacrificed also cattle of this same hue, a circum- 
stance that reminds us of the red heifer mentioned in 
scripture (Numb., 19, 2.—Compare Spencer, de Le- 
gibus Hebr. ritual., 15, p. 489, ed. Pfaff— Witsius, 
fiigyptiac., 2, 8.) Now, continues Diodorus, these 
red-haired persons were almost always strangers, few 
of the Egyptians being found with hair of that colour; 
and hence arose the fable of human sacrifices by Bu- 
siris. In fact, expressly adds this writer, Busiris is not 
the name of a king, but means, in the Algyptian: lan- 
guage, ‘‘the tomb of Osiris.” We have here, then, a 
solution of the whole legend. The fettered Hercules 
is the sun in the winter season, enfeebled and in the 
hands of his enemy. He is about to become the prey 
of the tomb (the victim of Busiris); but, on a sudden, 
resumes his strength, breaks his fetters, and triumphs 
over gloom and darkness.—But why sacrifice victims 
of the peculiar colour. mentioned above! Possibly we 
have here a traditionary allusion to the shepherd race, 
the red-haired, blue-eyed strangers, who once overran 
the land, and whose cruel devastations well entitled 
them to be identified, in a degree, with Typhon, the 
spirit of all evil—Jablonski (Voc. Aigypt., p. 54) and 


Zoega (de Obelisc., p. 288) explain the word Busiris 
through the Coptic Be-Ouszrz, 1. e., ‘the tomb of Osi- 
ris,”’ in accordance with the remark of Diodorus, men- 
tioned above. Champollion, on the other hand, writes 
the word Pouszri, and sees in it only the name of Osi- 
ris, preceded by the article. He condemns, at the same 
time, as altogether absurd, the etymology given by 
many of the Greeks, namely, Bot¢ and “Ooupic. +(Com- 
pare Steph. Byz., s. v.) Agreeing with him on this 
latter point, we must nevertheless regard the expla- 
nation of Diodorus, which he also rejects, as entitled 
to great weight. Plutarch, moreover (de Is. et Os., 
c. 21), says expressly, that Bovowpic is the same as 
Taddorpic, which he derives, in consequence, from 
tadoc, “a tomb,” and "Oorpic. (Creuzer, Symbolik, 
vol. 1, p. 353, seqg.— Guigniaut, vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 848, 
seqq.)—II. There were three or four cities of this name 
in ancient Egypt, the most celebrated of which is 
placed by Herodotus in the centre of the Delta. It 
had a magnificent temple of Isis. (Herod., 2, 59.— 
Compare Strab., 802.—Diod. Stc., 1, 85, et 88.— 
Wesseling, ad Drod., 1. c.—Champollion, ? Egypte 
sous les Pharaons, vol. 1, p. 365; vol. 2, p. 42, &e.) 
It is worthy of remark, that these were all sepulchral 
cities. (Guigniaut, I. c.) 


Bures, I. one of the descendants of Amycus, king 
of the Bebryces, very expert in the combat of the cestus. 
He was one of the Argonauts, and leaped overboard in 
order to swim to the island of the pens, but Venus 
caught him up and conveyed him to Lilybeum in Si- 

ily. Here she became by him the mother of Ex 
ie R., 4, 912.—Virg., Ain., 5, 372.)—II. e 
of Pandion king of Athens, and brother of Erechtheus. 
The father divided his offices between his t 

iving Hrechtheus his kingdom, Butes the priest- 
hdd of Minerva and Nepeane eninontee Butes 
married Chthonia, the daughter of his brother, and the 
sacerdotal family of the Butade deduced their lineage 
from him. (Apollod., 3, 15, 1.)—III. An daa 
bearer to Anchises, and afterward to Ascanius. Apollo 
assumed his shape when he descended from heaven to 
Fencourage Ascanius to fight. Butes was killed by 
Tumus. (Virg., Ain., 9, 647; 12, 632.) 

Bururotum, a town of Epirus, opposite Corcyra. 
It was originally a small village, but was subsequently 
fortified by the Romans, in order to keep in subjection 
the inhabitants of the interior, and became a place of 
great consequence. Virgil makes Helenus to have 
reigned here. (Ain., 3, 295, segg.) Stephanus By- 
zantinus derives the name from an ox ers 
broken loose at this place when about being ificed.. 
(Cramer’s Anc, Greece, vol. 1, p. 107.) re. 
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Butus, a city of Egypt, at the Sebennytic mouth 
of the Nile, or, rather, on the southern shore of the 
Butus Lacus, the outlet frorn which into the sea is 
forrmed by the Ostium Sebennyticum. It was famed 
for its temples of Apollo, Diana, and Latona, that is, 
of Egyptian deities supposed to coincide with these. 
The temple of Latona had a celebrated oracle con- 
nected with it, and the goddess had also an annual fes- 
tival here, which was one of the most numerously at- 
tended in Egypt. The sbrine of the goddess, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, was of one solid stone, having equal 
sides, each side forty cubits long. It was brought 
from a quarry in the isle of Phile, near the cataracts, 
on rafts, for the distance of 200 leagues, to its destined 
station, and seems to have been the heaviest weight 
ever moved by human power. It employed many 
thousand men for three years in its transportation. 
The modern Kom-Kasir is thought to correspond to 
the ancient city. Schlichthorst, however, gives the 
modern name of the ancient site as Hl-Buewb. (He- 
rod., 2, 59, et 63.—Plin., 5, 10.) 

Bystus, a town of Phenicia, nearly midway be- 
tween Tripolis and Berytus. Stephanus of By- 
zantium calls it a very ancient city, but this expres- 
sion suits better an earlier place, called Palzobyblus. 
The name Byblus itself shows very plainly that the 
founders of the place were Greeks, and merely took 
the inhabitants of Paleobyblus to reside with them. 
The influence of Grecian customs here is also shown 
by the worship of Adonis, to whom a temple was con- 
secrated in this city, and the river called after whom 
was in the neighbourhood of this place. Byblus did 
not lie directly on the coast, but on a height at some 
distance from it. The modern name is Esbile, or, ac- 
cording to the Frank pronunciation, Dschibile. The 
appellation Zebelet occurs already in Phocas. (Joh. 
Phoc., c. 5.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 383.) 

Byrsa, the citadel of Carthage. The story com- 
monly told about the origin of its name is as follows : 
When Dido came to Africa she bought of the inhabi- 
tants as much land as could be encompassed by a 
bull’s hide. After the agreement, she cut the hide in 
small thongs, and enclosed a large piece of territory, 


on which she built a citadel, which she called Byrsa 


(Bipoa, a hide). This, however, is a mere fable of 
the Greeks. The name is derived from the Punic 
term Basra, “a fortification,” ‘‘a citadel,” the sibilant 
being transposed. (Gesen., Phoen. Mon., p. 420.— 
Compare Heyne, ad Virg., Ain., 1, 31 7 esi 


ica Propria, lying" above 
Mi he Carthaginians were the pos- 
ae of it, an eee lowed no Roman 
essels to nay ate the coast below the Hermean 
romontory, fearful lest their enemies might be tem 

o seize what formed the granary of Carthage. 
i as originally distinct from what was 
Afterward, 
however, they became united into one, and the terri- 
tory of Byzacium was extended upward as far as the 
river mae forming the Byzacena Provincia. 


- Byzacium, a ict. 


(Plin., 5, 4—Liv., 29, 25.—Polyb., 1, 82.—Id., 3, 


ane 
name Byzaci izacium, Buvooakiric, Polyb.) from 
the Punic Byt saki, “an irrigated region.” 


(Phen. 


. Leg., 118.)—Gesenius deduces the 


Periplus, p 
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adjacent country. The meaning of the myth would ap- 
pear to be, that a Thracian prince, having united himself 
in marriage with a Grecian female, founded the city, 
with the aid of a Greek colony, and gave the place a 
name derived from his own. « (Scymn.,'715.—Euseb., 
Chron. Ol., 30, 2.— Steph. Byz., s. v.—Eustath., ad 
Dion. Perieg., 803.—Dzionys. Byzant., p. 5.— Geogr. 
Gr. Min., vol. 3.) The early commerce of Megara 
was directed principally to the shores of the Propontis, 
and this people had founded Chalcedon seventeen 
vears before Byzantium, and Selymbria even prior to 
Chalcedon. (Herod., 4, 144.—Scymn.,714.) When, 
however, their trade was extended still farther to the 
north, and had reached the shores of the Euxine, the 
harbour of Chalcedon sank in importance, and a com- 
mercial station was required on the opposite side of 
the strait. This station was Byzantium. The ap- 
pellation of ‘blind men,” given to the Chalcedonians 
by the Persian general Megabyzus (Herod., 4, 144), 
for having overlooked the superior site where Byzan- 
tium was afterward founded, does not therefore appear 
to have been well merited. As long as Chalcedon was 
the northernmost point reached by the commerce of 
Megara, its situation was preferable to any offered by 
the opposite side of the Bosporus, because the cur- 
rent on this latter side runs down from the north more 
strongly than it does on the side of Chalcedon, and 
the harbour of this city, therefore, is more accessible 
to vessels coming from the south. On the other hand 
Byzantium was far superior to Chalcedon for the north- 
ern trade, since the current that set in strongly from 
the Euxine carried vessels directly into the harbour of 
Byzantium, but prevented their approach to Chalcedon 
in a straight course. (Polyb., 4, 43.) The harbour 
of Byzantium was peculiarly favoured by nature, being 
deep, capacious, and sheltered from every storm. 
The current of the Euxine swept vessels into it with- 
out the aid of sail or oars, and it also brought thither 
various kinds of fish that afforded a lucrative article of 
commerce. From its shape, and the rich advantages 
thus connected with it, the harbour of Byzantium ob- 
tained the name of Chrysoceras, or ‘‘ the Golden Horn,” 
which was also applied to the promontory or neck of 
land that contributed to form it. (Plin., 4, 11.— 
Amm. Marcell., 22, 8.) And yet, notwithstanding all 
these advantages, Byzantium remained for a long time 
an inconsiderable place. The declining commerce of 
Megara, and the character which Byzantium still sus- 
tained of being a half-barbarian place, may serve to ac- 
count for this. Ata subsequent period the Milesians 
sent hither a strong colony, and so altered for the bet- 
ter the aspect of things, that they are regarded by some 
ancient writers as the founders of the city itself. 
(Vell. Paterc., 2, 15.) When, at a later day, the in- 


| surrection of the Asiatic Greeks had been crushed by 
‘Darius, and the Persian fleet was reducing to obedi- 


ence the Greek cities along the Hellespont and Pro- 
pontis, the Byzantines, together with a body of Chal- 
cedonians, would not wait for the coming of the Per- 
sians, but, leaving their habitations, and fleeing to the 
Euxine, built the city of Mesembria on the upper coast 
of Thrace. (Herod.,6,33.) The Persians destroyed 
the empty city, and no Byzantium for some time there- 
after existed. This will explain why Scylax, in his 
ed by Byzantium in silence, while he 


Mon.,p. 420.) Hamaker, less correctly, from Beth saki, | mentions all the Grecian settlements in this quarter, 


(Miscell. Phen., p. 234.) 
Byzantium, a celappied city of Thrace, on the shore 
of the Thracian Bosporus, called at a later period Con- 
stantinopolis, and made the capital of the Kastern em- 
pire of the Romans. It.was founded by a Dorian colony 
from Megara, or, rather, by a Megarian colony in con- 
junction with a Thracian prince. For Byzas, whom the 
city acknowledged, and celebrated in a festival as its 
founder, was, according to the legend, a son of Neptune 
and song the daughter of Io, and ruled over all the 
72 


and among them even Mesembria itself. Byzantium 
re-appeared after the overthrow of Xerxes, some of the 
old inhabitants having probably returned, and here 
Pausanias, the commander of the Grecian forces, took 
up his headquarters. He gave the city a code of 
laws, and a government modelled, in some degree, 
after the Spartan form, and hence he was regarded by 
some as the true founder of the city. (Justin, 9, 1.) 
The Athenians succeeding to the hegemony, Byzanti- 
um fell under their control, and received so many im- 
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portant additions from them, that Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, in a later age, calls it an Attic colony (22, 8). 
The city, however, was a Doric one, in language, 
customs, and laws, and remained so even after the 
Athenians had the control of it. The maintenance of 
‘this military post became of great importance to the 
Greeks during their warfare with the Persians in sub- 
sequent years, and this circumstance, together with 
the advantages of a lucrative and now continually in- 
creasing commerce, gave Byzantium a high rank 
among Grecian cities. After Athens and Sparta had 
weakened the power of each other by national rivalry, 
and neither could lay claim to the empire of the sea, 
Byzantium became an independent city, and turned its 
whole attention to commerce. Its strong situation 
enabled it, at a subsequent period, to resist successfully 
the arms of Philip of Macedon; nor did Alexander, in 
his eagerness to march into Asia, make any attempt 
upon the place. It preserved also a neutral character 
under his successors. The great evil to which the 
city of Byzantium was exposed came from the inland 
country, the Thracian tribes continually making incur- 
sions into the fertile territory around the place, and 
carrying off more or less of the produce of the fields. 
The city suffered severely also from the Gauls ; being 
compelled to pay a yearly tribute, amounting at least 
to eighty talents. After the departure of the Gauls it 
again became a flourishing place, but its most prosper- 
ous period was during the Roman sway. It had 
thrown itself into the arms of the Romans as early as 
the war against the younger Philip of Macedon, and 
enjoyed from this people not only complete protection, 
but also many valuable commercial privileges. It was 
allowed, moreover, to lay a toll on all vessels passing 
through the straits, a thing which had been attempted 
before without success, and this toll it shared with the 
Romans. (Strabo, 320.—Herodian, 3,1.) But the 
day of misfortune at length came. In the contest for 
the empire between Severus and Niger, Byzantium 
declared for the latter, and stood a siege in conse- 
quence, which continued long after Niger’s overthrow 
and death. After three years of almost incredible ex- 
ertions, the place surrendered to Severus. The few 
remainitig inhabitants whom famine had spared were 
sold as slaves, the city was razed to the ground, its 
territory given to Perinthus, and a small village took 
the place of the great commercial emporium. Re- 
penting soon after of what he had done, Severus re- 
built Byzantium, and adorned it with numerous and 
splendid buildings, which in a later age still bore his 
name, but it never recovered its former rank until the 
days of Constantine. (Herodian, 3, 6.—Dio Cass., 
74, 10.—Spartian., Caracall., c. 1.—Zosimus, 2, 30. 
—Suidas, s. v. Lebjpoc.—Treb. Pollio, Gallien., c. 
6.—Claud., c. 9.)—-Constantine had no great affection 
for Rome as a city, nor had the inhabitants any great 
regard for him. He felt the necessity, moreover, of 
haying the capital of the empire in some more central 
quarter, from which the movements of the German 
tribes on the one hand, and those of the Persians on 
the other, might be observed. He long sought for 
such a locality, and ieee at one time that he had 
found it in the neighbourhood of the Sigean promonto- 
ry, on the coast of ‘Troas. He had even commenced 
building here, when the superior advantages of Byzan- 
tium as a centre of empire attracted his attention, 
and he finally resolved to make this the capital of the 
Roman world. For a monarchy possessing the west- 
ern portion of Asia, and the largest. part of Europe, 
together with the whole coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea, nature herself seemed to have destined Byzan- 
tium as a capital. Constantine’s plan was carried 
into rapid execution. The ancient city had possessed 
a circuit of forty stadia, and covered merely two hills, 
one close to the water, on which the Seraglio at pres- 


ent stands, and another adjoining it, and extending to- 
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wards the interior to what is now the Besestan, or 
great market. The new city, called Constantinopols, 
or ‘‘City of Constantine,” was three times as large, 
and covered four hills, together with part of a fifth, 
having acircuit of somewhat less ‘than  fourteeen 
geographical miles. Every effort was made to embel- 
lish this new capital of the Roman world; the most 
splendid edifices were erected, an imperial palace, nu- 
merous residences for the chief officers of the court, 
churches, baths, a hippodrome; and inhabitants were 
procured from every quarter. Its rapid inerease call- 
ed, from time to time, for a corresponding enlargement 
of the city, until, in the reign of Theodosius II., when 
the new walls were erected (the previous ones having 
been thrown down by an earthquake), Constantinople 
attained to the size which it at present has. (Zonaras, 
13, 23.) Chalcondylas supposes the walls of the city 
to be 111 stadia in circumference; Gyllius, about 
thirteen Italian miles; but, according to the best 
modern plans of Constantinople, it is not less than 
19,700 yards. ‘The number of gates is twenty-eight ; 
fourteen on the side of the port, seven towards the 
land, and as many on the Propontis. The city is 
built on a triangular promontory, and the number of 
hills which it covers is seven. Besides the name of 
Constantinopolis, or Constantinou polis (Kwvorarti- 
vov TAL), this city had also the more imposing one of 
New Rome (Néa ‘Péym), which, however, gradually fell 
into disuse. At the present day, the peasants in the 
neighbourhood, while they repair to Constantinople, 
say in vulgar Greek that they are going es tan bolin 


(i. e., é¢ Tay wéALy), to the city,” whence has arisen 


the Turkish name of the place, namely, Stamboul. 
The more polished or less barbarous inhabitants, how- 
ever, frequently call it Constantinia. It is easy to 
recognise in the vulgar Greek of the peasantry, as just 
given, the remains of the ancient Doric. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 7, p. 154, segg.) For an account of the 


Byzantine empire consult the succeeding article, at the — 


end of which also will be found some remarks on the 
Byzantine historians, as they have been denominated. 
—Constantinople was taken by Mohammed IT., on the 
29th May, A.D. 1453. pe AT a aay a4 
Byzanrinum imperium. The Byzantine, or East- 
ern Roman Empire, comprehended at first, in Asia, 
the country on this side of the’ Huphrates, the coasts 
of the Black Sea, and Asia Minor; in Africa, Egypt; 
and in Europe, all the countries from the Hellespon 


to the Adriatic and Danube re his survived the West- 


ern Empire 1000 years, and was even increased by 

the addition of Italy and the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean. It commenced in 395, when Theodosius divided 

the Roman empire pk two sons, Arca 
Honorius. The Eastern | mnpinipfellgo tie 
dius, tongue whose weakness it suffered many m 
tunes. During his minority Rufinus was his guardi 
and minister, between-whom and Stilicho, the min 
of the Western Empire, a fierce rivalry existed. The 
Goths laid waste Greece. i 
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cessor, — 


Fence the 
and Gainas, the murderer, of Rufinus, were ruined by 


their own crimes. 
excited by him (A.D. 400). 
pire were now ruled by his proud a etots wile 
Eudoxia, till her death (A.D. 404). -Tsaurians 
and the Huns wasted the provinces of Asia, and the 
country along the Danube. Theodosius, the younger, 
succeeded his father (A.D. 408), under the guardian- 
ship of his sister Pulcheria. Naturally of an inferior 
mind, his education had made hi 1 entirely imbecile, 
and unfit for selfcommand. -Pulcheria, who bore the 
title of Augusta, administered the kingdom ably. Of 
the Western Empire, which had been ceded to Valen- 
tinian, Theodosius retained Western Illyria. The 


Greeks fought with success against the King of the 

Persians, Varanes. The kingdom of Armeni wn - 

into confusion by internal dissensions, ed at 
2 : 


The latter lost his life ina civil war ~ 
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the same time by the Romans and the Persians, be- 
came now an apple of contention between the two 
nations (A.D. 440.) Attila laid waste the dominions 
of Theodosius, and obliged him to pay tribute. After 
the death of her brother, Pulcheria was acknowledged 
empress (A.D. 450). She was the first female who at- 
tained this dignity. She gave her hand to the senator 
Marcian, and raised him to the throne. His wisdom 
and valour averted the attacks of the Huns from the 
frontiers, but he did not support the Western Empire 
in its wars against the Huns and Vandals with suffi- 
cient energy. He afforded shelter to a part of the 
Germans and Sarmatians, who were driven to the Ro- 
man frontiers by the incursions of the Huns. Pulche- 
ria died before him in 453. Leo I. (A.D. 457), a 
prince praised by contemporary authors, was chosen 
successor of Marcian. His expeditions against the 
Vandals (A.D. 467) were unsuccessful. His grand- 
son Leo would have succeeded him, but died a minor 
shortly after him, having named his father Zeno his 
colleague (A.D. 474). 
emperor, who was hated by his subjects, was disturbed 
by rebellions and internal disorders of the empire. 
The Goths depopulated their provinces till their king, 
Theodoric, turned his arms against Italy (A.D. 489). 
Ariadne, widow of Zeno, raised the minister Anasta- 
sius, whom she married, to the throne (A.D. 491). 
The nation, once excited to discontents and tumults, 
could not be entirely appeased by the alleviation of 
their burdens and by wise decrees. The forces of the 
empire, being thus weakened, could not offer an ef- 
fectual resistance to the Persians and the barbarians 
along the Danube. To prevent their incursions into 
the peninsula of Constantinople, Anastasius built the 
long wall, as itis called. After the death of Anasta- 
sius, the soldiers proclaimed Justin emperor (A.D. 
518). Notwithstanding his low birth, he maintained 
possession of the throne. Religious persecutions, 
which he undertook at the instigation of the clergy, 
and various crimes into which he was seduced by his 
nephew Justinian, disgrace his reign. After his early 
death, in 521, he was succeeded by the same Justin- 
ian, to whom, though he deserves not the name of 
the Great, many virtues of a ruler cannot be denied. 
He was renowned as a legislator, and his reign was 
distinguished by the victories of his general Belisa- 
rius ; but how unable he was to revive the strength 
of his empire was proved by its rapid decay after his 
death. Justin I., his successor (A.D. 565), was an 
avaricious, cruel, weak prince, governed by his wife. 
The Lombards tore from him part of Italy (A.D. 
568). His war with Persia, for the possession of Ar- 
enia, was unsuccessful; the Avari plundered the 
provinces on the Danube, and the violence of his grief 
at these misfortunes deprived him of reason. 'Tibe- 
ius, his minister, a man of merit, was declared Ce- 
#r,yand the general Justinian conducted the war 
inst Persia wit 


success. The Greeks now al- 


The government of this weak | 


Against his successor, Tiberius II. (A.D. 578), the 


tg 
y: ‘es selves, for the first time, with the Turks. 


umpress Sophia and the general Justinian conspired in 
-yain. From the Avari the emperor purchased ‘peace ; 
frog ihe Persians it was extorted by his general Mau- 
ritius or Maurice (A.D. 582). This commander Ti- 
berius_ declared Czsar in the same year. Mauritius, 
under other circumstances, would have made an ex- 
cellent monarch, but for the times he wanted prudence 
and resolution. He was indebted for the tranquillity 
of the eastern frontiers to the gratitude of King Chos- 
roes IJ., whom, in 591, he restored to the throne 
from which he had been deposed by his subjects. 
Nevertheless, the war against the Avari was unsuc-- 
cessful, through the errors of Commentiolus. The 


army was discontented, and was irritated, now by un- 
timely severity and parsimony, and now by timid in- 
dul; 


3 ge finally proclaimed Phocas, one of 
274 ings 
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their officers, emperor. Mauritius was taken in his 
flight and put to death (A.D. 602). The vices of Pho- 
cas, and his incapacity for government, produced the 
greatest disorders in the empire. Heraclius, son of 
the governor of Africa, took up arms, conquered Con- 
stantinople, and caused Phocas to be executed (A.D. 
610). He distinguished himself only in the short pe- 
riod of the Persian war. During the first twelve 
years of his reign, the Avari, and other nations of the 
Danube, plundered the European provinces, and the 
Persians conquered the coasts of Syria and Hgypt. 
Having finally succeeded in pacifying the Avari, he 
marched against the Persians (A.D. 622), and defeat- 
ed them; but, during this time, the Avari, who had 
renewed the war, made an unsuccessful attack on 
Constantinople in 626. ‘Taking advantage of an in- 
surrection of the subjects of Chosroes, he penetrated 
into the centre of Persia. By the peace concluded 
with Siroes (A.D. 628), he recovered the lost provinces 
and the holy cross. But the Arabians, who, mean- 
while, had become powerful under Mohammed and 
the califs, conquered Pheenicia, the countries on the 
Euphrates, Judea, Syria, and all Egypt (A.D. 631- 
641). Among his descendants there was not one able 
prince. He was succeeded by his son Constantine 
III., probably in conjunction with his step-brother 
Heracleonas. The former soon died, and the latter 
lost his crown and was mutilated. After him, Con- 
stans, son of Constantine, obtained the throne (A D. 
642). His sanguinary spirit of persecution, and the 
murder of his brother Theodosius, made him odious 
to the nation. The Arabians, pursuing their con- 
quests, took from him part of Africa, Cyprus, and 
Rhodes, and defeated him at sea (A.D. 653). Inter- 
nal disturbances obliged him to make peace, After 
this he left Constantinople (A.D. 659), and, in the 
following year, carried on an unsuccessful war against 
the Lombards in Italy, in which he lost his life at Syr- 
acuse (A.D. 660). Constantine IV., Pogonatus, son 
of Constans, vanquished his Syracusan competitor Me- 
zizius, and, in the beginning of his reign, shared the 
government with his brothers Tiberius and Heraclius. 
The Arabians inundated all Africa and Sicily, pene- 
trated through Asia Minor into Thrace, and attacked 
Constantinople for several successive years by sea 
(A.D. 669). Nevertheless, he made peace with them 
on favourable terms. But, on the other hand, the 
Bulgarians obliged him to pay a tribute (A.D. 680). 
Justinian II., his son and successor, weakened the 
power of the Maronites, but fought without success 
against the Bulgarians and Arabians. Leonitius de- 
throned this cruel prince, had him mutilated, and sent 
to the Tauric Chersonese (A.D. 695). Leonitius was 
dethroned by Apsimar, or Tiberius III. (A.D. 698), 
who was himself dethroned by Trebelius, king of the 
Bulgarians, who restored Justinian to the throne (A.D. 
705); but Philippicus Bardanes rebelled anew against 
him. With Justinian II. the race of Heraclius was 
extinguished. The only care of Philippicus was the 
spreading of Monotheism, while the Arabians wasted 
Asia Minor and Thrace. In opposition to this prince, 
who was universally hated, the different armies pro- 
claimed their leaders emperors, among whom Leo 


the Isaurian obtamed the superiority (A.D. 713-714). — 


Leo repelled the Arabians from Constantinople, which ~ 


they had attacked for almost two years, and suppress- 
ed the rebellion excited by Basilius and the former 
emperor Anastasius. From 726 the abolition of the 
worship of images absorbed his attention, and the 
Italian provinces were allowed to become a prey to the 
Lombards, while the Arabians plundered the eastern 
provinces. After his death (A.D. 741) his son Con- 
stantine V. ascended the throne, a courageous, active, 
and noble prince. He vanquished his rebellious 
brother-in-law Artabasdus, wrested from the Arabians 
part of Syria and Armenia, and’ overcame at last the 
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Bulgarians, against whom he had been long unsuccess- 
ful. He died (A.D. 775), and was succeeded by his 
son Leo III., who fought successfully against the 
Arabians ; and this latter, by his son Constantine VI., 
whose imperious mother Irene, his guardian and asso- 
ciate in the government, raised a powerful party by 
the restoration of the worship of images. He en- 
deavoured in vain to free himself from dependance on 
her and her favourite Stauratius, and died in 796, after 
having had his eyes put out. The war against the Ara- 
bians and Bulgarians was long continued ; against the 
former it was unsuccessful. The design of the em- 
press to marry Charlemagne excited the discontent of 
the patricians, who placed one of their own order, Ni- 
cephorus, upon the throne (A.D. 802). . Irene died in 
a monastery. Nicephorus became tributary to the 
Arabians, and fell in the war against the Bulgarians 
(A.D. 811). Stauratius, his son, was deprived of the 
crown by Michael I., and he in turn by Leo IV. (A.D. 
813). Leo was dethroned and put to death by Michael 
Il. (A.D. 826). During the reign of the latter, the 
Arabians conquered Sicily, Lower Italy, Crete, and 
other countries. Michael prohibited the worship of 
images; as did also his son Theophilus. Theodora, 
guardian of his son Michael III., put a stop to the dis- 
pute about images (A.D. 841). During a cruel per- 
secution of the Manichwans, the Arabians devastated 
the Asiatic provinces. The dissolute and extravagant 
Michael confined his mother m a monastery, The 
government was administered in his name by Bardas, 
his uncle, and after the death of Bardas by Basil, who 
was put to death by Michael (A.D. 867). Basil L., 
who came to the throne in 867, was not altogether a 
contemptible monarch. He died A.D. 886. The 
reign of his learned son, Leo V., was not very happy. 
He died A.D. 911. His son, Constantine VIII., Por- 
phyrogenitus, a minor when he succeeded his father, 
was placed under the guardianship of his colleague 
Alexander, and after Alexander’s death in 912, under 
that of his mother Zoe. Romanus Lakopenus, his 
general, obliged him, in 919, to share the throne with 
him and his children. Constantine subsequently took 
sole possession of it again, and reigned mildly but 
weakly. His son Romanus II. succeeded him in 959, 
and fought successfully against the Arabians. To 
him succeeded, in 963, his general Nicephorus, who 
was put to death by his own general, John Zimisces 
(A.D. 970), who carried on a successful war against 
the Russians. Basil II., son of Romanus, succeeded 
this good prince. He vanquished the Bulgarians and 
the Arabians. His brother, Constantine [X. (A.D. 
1025), was not equal to him. Romanus III. became 
emperor (A.D. 1028) by a marriage with Zoe, daugh- 
ter of Constantine. This dissolute but able princess 
caused her husband to be executed, and successively 
raised to the throne Michael IV. (A.D. 1034), Mi- 
chael V. (A.D. 1041), and Constantine X. (A.D. 
1042). Russians and Arabians meanwhile devastated 
the empire. Her sister Theodora succeeded her on 
the throne(A.D. 1053). Her successor, Michael VI. 
(A.D. 1056), was dethroned by Isaac Comnenus in 
1057, who became a monk (A.D. 1059). His suc- 
cessor, Constantine XI., Ducas, fought successfully 
against the Uzes. Eudocia, his wife, guardian of his 
sons Michael, Andronicus, and Constantine, was in- 
trusted with the administration (A.D. 1067), married 
Romanus [V., and brought him the crown. He car- 
ried on an unsuccessful war against the Turks, who 
kept him for some time prisoner. Michael VII., son of 
Constantine, deprived him of the throne (A.D. 1071). 
' Michael was dethroned by Nicephorus III.(A.D. 1078), 
and the latter by Alexius I., 
Under his reign the crusades commenced. His son, 
Jobn II., came to the throne in 1118, and fought with 
great success against the Turks and other barbarians. 
The reign of his son Manuel I., who succeeded him in 
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1143, was also not unfortunate. His son, Alexius 
II., succeeded (A.D. 1180), and was dethroned by his 
guardian Andronicus, as was the latter by Isaac (A.D, 
1185). After a reign disturbed from without and 
within, Isaac was dethroned by his brother, Alexius 
III. (A.D. 1195). The crusaders restored him and 
his son Alexius IV.; but the seditious Constantino- 
politans proclaimed Alexius V., Ducas Murzuphlus, 
emperor, who put Alexius IV. to death. At the same 
time Isaac II. died. During the last reigns, the kings 
of Sicily had made many conquests on the coasts of 
the Adriatic. ‘The Latins now forced their way to 
Constantinople (A.D. 1204), conquered the city, and 
retained it, together with most of the European terri- 
tories of the empire. Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
was made emperor; Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, 
obtained Thessalonica as a kingdom, and the Vene- 
tians acquired a large extent of territory. In Rhodes, 
Philadelphia, Corinth, and Epirus, independent. sover- 
eigns arose. Theodore Lascaris seized on the Asiatic 
provinces, bore the title of emperor at Nice, and was, 
at first, more powerful than Baldwin. A descendant 
of the Comneni, named Alexius, established a princi- 
pality at Trebisond, in which his great-grandson John 
took the title of emperor. Neither Baldwin nor his 
successors were able to secure the tottering throne. 
He himself died in captivity among the Bulgarians 
(1206). To him succeeded Henry, his brother, with 
Peter, brother-in-law of Henry, and his son Robert 
(A.D, 1221). With the exception of Constantinople, 
all the remaining Byzantine territory, including Thes- 
salonica, was conquered by John, emperor of Nice. 
Baldwin II., brother of Robert, under the guardianship 
of his colleague, John Brienne, king of Jerusalem, died 
in 1237. Michael Paleologus, king of Nice, con- 
quered Constantinople in 1261, and Baldwin died in 
the West a private person. The sovereigns of Nice, 
up to this period, were Theodore Lascaris (A.D. 
1204) ;, John Ducas Patatzes, a good monarch and 
successful warrior (A.D. 1222); Theodore II, his 
son (A.D. 1259), who was deprived of the crown by 
Michael Paleologus (A.D. 1260). In 1261 Michael 
took Constantinople from the Latins. He laboured to 
unite himself with the Latin church, but his son An- 
dronicus renounced the connexion. Internal disturb- 
ances and foreign wars, particularly with the Turks, 
threw the exhausted empire into confusion. Andron- 
icus III., his grandson, obliged him to divide the 
throne (A.D. 1322), and, at length, wrested it entirely 
from him. Andronicus died a monk (A.D. 1328). 
Andronicus IV., who ascended the throne in the same 
year, waged war unsuccessfully against the Turks, and 
died A.D. 1341. His son John was obliged to share 
the throne with his guardian, John Cantacuzenus, du- 
ring ten years. The son of the latter, Matthew, was 
also made emperor, but John Cantacuzenus resigned 
the crown, and Matthew was compelled to abdicate 
(A.D. 1355.) Under the reign of John, the Turks 
first obtained a firm footing in Europe, and conquer 

Gallipolis (A.D. 1857). The family of Palwolog 

from this time, were gradually deprived of their Euro- 
pean territories, partly by revolt, and partly b “the” 
Turks. The sultan Amurath took Adrianople A.D. 
1361. Bajazet conquered almost all the European 
provinces except Constantinople, and obliged John to 
pay him tribute. The latter was, some time after, 
driven out by his own son Manuel (A.D. 1391). 
Bajazet besieged Constantinople, defeated an army of 
western warriors under Sigismund, near Nicopolis, and 


Manuel was obliged to place John, son of Andronicus, 


on his throne. Timour’s invasion of the Turkish 
provinces saved Constantinople for this time (A.D. 
1402). Manuel then recovered his throne, and Te- 
gained some of the lost provinces from the contendin 

sons of Bajazet. To him succeeded his son John 
(A.D. 1425), whom Amurath IT. a Se his 
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territories except Constantinople, and extorted from 
him a tribute (A.D. 1444).. To the emperor John 
succeeded his brother Constantine. . With the assist- 
ance of his general, the Genoese Justinian, he with- 
stood the superior forces of the enemy with fruitless 
courage, and fell in the defence of Constantinople, by 
the conquest of which, May 29, A.D. 1453, Moham- 
med IJ. put an end to the Greek or Byzantine empire, 
(Encyclop. Americ., vol. 2, p. 359, segqg.)—The events 
which have just been detailed are recorded by a series 
of Greek authors, known by the general name of By- 
zantine historians. Their works relate to the history 
of the lower empire, from the fourth century to the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, and to the 
Turkish history for some period later. They display 
in their writings the faults of a degenerate age, but are 
valuable for the information which they furnish, being 
the principal source from which we obtain the history 
of the decay of the Hastern empire. The most valua- 
ble of the number are Zonaras, Nicetas, Nicephorus, 
and Chalcondylas. These four form a continued his- 
tory of the Byzantine empire to the year 1470. Of 
the remaining authors, who give us histories of de- 
tached portions of this same period, the following de- 
serve particular mention, and are given in chronologi- 
cal order: 1. Procopius; 2. Agathias; 3. Theophy- 
lactus ; 4. Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople ; 
5. Johannes Scylitzes ; 6. Anna Comnena ; 7. Geor- 
gius Acropolita; 8. Georgius Pachymeres ; 9. Jo- 
hannes Cantacuzenus ; 10. Georgius Codinus; 11. 
Constantinus Porphyrogenitus ; 12. Ducas; 13. An- 
selmus Bandurius; 14. Petrus Gyllius; 15. Zos- 
imus; 16. Georgius Phranza.—Besides editions of 
individual works or of entire authors, we have the 
united works of these writers in what is called the 
Corpus Byzantinum, in 27 (counted sometimes as 23) 
volumes folio. A much more correct edition, how- 
ever, is that which was published at Paris, under the 
title of Corpus Scriptorum Historie Byzantine (from 
the royal press, 23 vols. fol.) This was reprinted at 
Venice, with a different arrangement of the works, in 
1729-1733. These collections, however, are rarely 
to be found complete. The best edition will undoubt- 
edly be that, now in a course of publication, from the 
press of Weber, at Bonn in Germany. It was com- 
menced under the editorial care of the celebrated Nie- 
buhr, aided by other eminent scholars, in 1828, and 
has been continued since his death. It is of the octavo 
form. (Pierer, Lex. Univ., vol. 4, p. 582.) 

Byzas, a Thracian prince. (Consult remarks at the 
commencement of the article Byzantium.) 

Byzia. Vid. Bizya. 
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Casaica, a town of Albania, on the southeastern 
declivity of Caucasus, near the Caspian Sea (Plin., 4, 
10). Ptolemy calls it Chabala (Xd6ada). It is 
oven to correspond to the modern Cabdlasvar, in 

“Georgia. (Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. der Geogr., 

. 217.) 

i CapatLinum, a town of the Audui, in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, southeast of Bibracte, now Chdlons-sur-Saéne. 
Ptolemy gives Caballinum (Kaé6dAAcvoyv), as here writ- 
ten. Cesar (B. G., 7, 42, e¢ 90) has Cabillonum; 
the Itin. Ant., Cabillio; and Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Cabillo (14, 31). 

Casira, I. a wife of Vulcan. She was one of the 
Oceanides. Her offspring, according to the Ionian 
school, were the deities called Cabiri. (Vid. Cabiri.)— 
II. A city of Pontus, in Asia Minor, south of Mag- 
nopolis, and at the foot of Mount Paryadres. it 
was at one time the favourite residence of Mithrada- 
tes. His palace, park, and preserves were still in ex- 
istence when Strabo wrote, as well as a water-mill 
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(idparérne) erected by him, probably for.the use of 
the mines which were in this vicinity. (Strab., 556.) 
It was here that Mithradates posted himself with his 
army, in the campaign which followed the disastrous 
retreat from Cyzicus, in order that he might afford suc- 
cours to the neighbouring cities of Amisus and Eupa- 
toria, besieged by Lucullus. (Appian, Bell. Mithrad., 
c. 78.) Onhis second defeat, however, it fell into the 
hands of that general, with several other cities. . Pom- 
pey afterward enlarged the place, and changed its name 
to Diopolis.. Pythodorus subsequently made. farther 
improvements in this city, and, having finally fixed his 
residence there, bestowed on it the appellation of Se- 
baste. (Strab.,l.c.) ‘The modern Szrvas appears to 
some to indicate the site of the ancient Sebaste, but 
belongs rather to Sebastia, at least 120 miles from 
Magnopolis, whereas Cabira was only 150 stadia from 
the latter place. We must look rather for the remains 
of the city of Cabira or Sebaste (Sebastopolis) on the 
right bank of the Lycus, between Niksar and Tchen- 
ikeh, or Magnopolis. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, 
p- 311, seqq.) 

Casini, certain deities held in the greatest venera- 
tion at Thebes and Lemnos, but more particularly in 
the islands of Samothrace and Imbros. ‘Their number 
was not fixed, but was commonly given as four, and 
the names of these four were Azierus, Axiokersus, 
Axiokersa, and Casmillus. Their mysteries were 
celebrated with great solemnity, and, according to 
some, with much impurity. They were supposed, 
among other things, to preside over metals, and were 
represented as small of size, with a hammeron the 
shoulder, and a half eggshell on the head. They were 
still farther deformed by projecting bellies and phallie 
appendages. Creuzer traces the worship of the Cabiri, 
in the first instance, to the Phcenicians, and makes 
these deities identical with the Pataéci, or Pateci, of 
this people. (Herodot., 3, 37.) He then proceeds to 
find vestiges of these same Cabiri in Upper Asia, in 
the name of the Pontic city Cabira; in the Mesopota- 
mian Carre, the medals of which place seem to as- 
sociate the worship of the Cabiri with that of the god 
Lunus, and also in the Chaldean river Chobar or Cha- 
boras. He discovers also in Malta, among the remains 
of Punic preserved in the vulgar dialect of the island, 
some traces of the name Cabiri in the word Qbir or 
Kibir, which seems to designate an ancient pagan di- 
vinity, and is now taken to denote “the devil.” 
(Creuzer’s Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 2, p. 286. 
—Miinter, Religion der Carthager, ed. 2, p. 87.) 
Other writers believe, that they discover traces of the 
Cabiri in Persia, and refer to the Gabarini, or “strong 
men,” whom the essential ideas of metallurgy and of 
arms would seem naturally to assimilate, either to the 
robust forge-men of Vulcan at Lemnos, or to the armed 
priests of Phrygia, Crete, and different parts of Greece. 
(Foucher, sur la Religion des Perses—Mem. del’ Acad. 
des Inscript., &c., vol. 29.) Others, again, have re- 
course to the mythology of India, and find the root of 
the name Cabiri in the Hindu Cuvera. ( Wilford, 
Asiatic Researches, vol. 5, p. 297, segq.—Polier, My- 
thol. des Indous, vol. 2, p. 312, seqg.) The best ety- 
mology, no doubt, is that which makes the appellation 
of these deities a Phcenician one, denoting “‘ powerful,” 
“strong ;” and hence the titles, @eol péyados, dvva- 
toi, which the Cabiri frequently received among the 
Greeks. With the Cabin, viewed in this light, may 
be compared the Di Potes of the augural books of 
the Romans. (Varro, L. L., 4, 10, p. 16, ed. Scalig.) 
Schelling, however (iber die Gottheiten von Samo- 
thrace, p. 107, seqq.), gives a new etymology (the 
Hebrew Chaberim), by which the name Cabiri is made 


to signify “the associate deities,” and he compares 


these deities with the Dz Consentes or Dii Complices, 


whose worship the Romans borrowed from the Etruri- 
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ans. The same learned writer compares the names 
Ka6erpor, Ké6apor, K66aAoe (which, according to him, 
are identical), with the German Kobold, “ goblin,” and 
finds in them all a commonidea. His theory respect- 
ing the worship of the Cabiri, which he refers exclu- 
sively to Pheenician, Hebrew, and Semitic sources, dif- 
fers in several important points from that of Creuzer, 
and has excited a great deal of attention on the conti- 
nent of Europe. It is in following the footsteps of 
Schelling that Pictet thinks he has found, in the my- 
thology of the ancient Irish, the worship, and even the 
very names, of the Cabiri of Samothrace. (Du Culte 
des Cabires chez les anciens Irlandais, Geneve, 1824. 
—Compare Bibliotheque Universelle, vol. 24.) On the 
other hand, C. O. Muller, in a very remarkable disserta- 
tion appended to his work on Orchomenus (Orchomenes 
und die Minyer, Beilage 2, p. 450, seqg.—Gesch. der 
Hellenischer Stamme, &c., vol. 1), and Welcker ( Tri- 
logie der Prometheus, Darmstadt, 1824, 8vo), reject 
the Pheenician, or, more properly speaking, Oriental 
origin of the Cabiri: The first of these writers sees 
in them a worship purely Pelasgic, and, up to a certain 
point, the primitive religion of the Greeks entire, with 
a distant relation, at the same time, to the Theogonies 
of India; the second discovers a mixture of various 
elements, successively amalgamated, and the most an- 
cient of which would be the Dardan or Trojan Penates, 
becoming, in process of time, the Dioscuri, or else con- 
founded with them, and at an early period transported 
to Rome.—According to Constant (de la Religion, 
vol. 2, p. 430), the Cabiri designated the two grand 
Opposing powers in each department of nature, and 
represented by turns the earth and the heavens, moist- 
ure and dryness, the body and soul, inert matter and 
. vivifying intelligence. Their number was not fixed, 
but varied according to the necessity under which the 
priests found themselves of expressing the cosmogon- 
‘ical powers. ‘Their figures were at first excessively 
deformed ; they were represented under the guise of 
distorted dwarfs, and under these forms were brought 
to Samothrace. Their worship consisted in orgies 
closely resembling those of the Phrygian Cybele. 
Grecian mythology at length received them, and the 
poets, in examining their attributes, sought to ascer- 
tain which of them were susceptible of the necessary 
transformation. The statues of the Cabiri were placed 
in the port of Samothrace. They presided over the 
winds. Hence, with the Greeks, they became gods 
favourable to navigators and terrible to pirates. (Ni- 
gid., ap. Schol. Germ. in imag. Gemin.) They ap- 
peared also, according to the Grecian belief, on the 
tops of masts, under the form of brilliant flames, to an- 
nounce the end of tempests. (Diod. Sic., 4, 438.) 
Expressing, as they did, among other things, the op- 
position between licht and darkness, they became with 
the Greeks two deities, one of whom was hidden be- 
neath the earth, while the other shone in the skies. 
The Cabiri proceeded from the cosmogonical egg : 
and hence, with the Greeks, the new deities came 
forth from an egg, the fruit of the amour of Jupiter 
with Leda. In order, however, to nationalize them 
still more, they were made the tutelary heroes of 
Sparta, and to preside over the Olympic games. 
(Pind:, Olymp., 3, 63, seqqg.) They became identi- 
fied, through Helen, with the family of the Atride. 
Warlike adventures were ascribed tothem. (Pausan., 
3, 13.) Winged coursers were given them by the gods. 
(Stesich. ap. Tertull. in Spectac., p. 9, seq.) They 
received the names of Castor and Pollux ; and thus 
the hideous Cabiri became the beauteous Tyndaride. 
—The whole fable of the Cabiri is singularly obscure. 
In Egypt they were at first five in number, in allusion 
to the five intercalary days necessary for completing 
the year. Under this astronomical point of view they 
had three fathers, the Sun, Hermes, and Satum. (Plut., 
de Is. ct Os.) In the transition from Egypt to Greece 
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they lost this triple origin : three of them remained hid- 
den powers, sons of the cosmogonical Jove, and- of 
Proserpina, the passive principle of fecundity as well 
as of destruction ; the two others took the Greek names 
of Castor and Pollux, and had Leda for a mother, the 
mistress of Olympian Jove. (Cic., N. D., 3, 21.) 
For, in Egypt, their mother was not Leda, but Neme- 
sis, one of the appellations of Athyr, or the primitive 
night. ‘The amour of Jupiter also has here a fantastic 
character, which is sensibly weakened in the Grecian 
fable. Not only does Jupiter change himself into a 
swan, but he likewise directs Venus to pursue him un- 
der the form of an eagle, and he takes refuge in the 
bosom of Nemesis, whom slumber seizes, and who 
offers an easy conquest to her divine lover. Hermes 
thereupon conveys the egg to Sparta, and Leda incu- 
bates it. The Greeks, rejecting altogether the cos- 
mogonical personage Nemesis, made Leda the real 
mother, and the ancient Cabiri became thus a compo- 
nent part of the national mythology. The Ionian 
school, however, faithful to the principles of a sacer- 
dotal philosophy, continued to call them the offspring 
of the eternal fire, Vulcan, and of the nymph Cabira, 
one of the Oceanides, which recalls the generation by 
fire and water. When astronomy was introduced into 
the religion of Greece, they became the star of the 
morning and the star of evening. It is possible to see 
an allusion to this idea in Homer. (J/., 3, 243.—Od., 
11, 302.) Ata later period they became the Twins. 
(Constant, de la Relig., vol. 2, p. 433, seqq., in notis.)— 
As regards the names of the individual Cabiri, it may 
be remarked, that they all appear decidedly Oriental. 
The etymologies given to them are as follows: Axieros 
is said to have signified, in Egyptian, ‘the all-power- 
ful one,” and he is supposed by some to be identical 
with Phtha or Vulcan. Axiokersus is made to denote 
“the great fecundator,” and is thought to have been the 
same with Mars, the planet named in Egyptian Ertosi, 
a word which presents the same idea. Axiokersa is 
consequently “the great fecundatrix,” Aphrodite or 
Venus, the companion of Mars. (Zoega, de Obelisc., 
p. 220.—Compare Miinter, Antiquar. Abhandl., p. 190, 
seqq.) As to the fourth personage, Casmillus, the 
name is said to import ‘the all-wise’”’ by those who 
trace it to the Egyptian. (Zoega, l. ¢.) Bochart, 
however, with more probability, compares it with the 


Hebrew Cosmiel, which signifies ‘‘aservant,” ‘a min- 
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ister of the deity.” (Geogr. Sacr., 1, p. 396.) . Bo- 
chart gives Hebrew derivations also for the other names 
of the Cabiri. Schelling, more recently, proceeding 
on the same principle, arrives at a similar result with 
Bochart, but in a quite different way. (Samothrac. 
Gottheiten, p. 16, 17, 63, 67, seqq.) His new ety- 
mologies, however, as those of Zoega, are not regard- 
ed very favourably by De Sacy, in the note to Sainte 
Croix’s work, Mystéres dw Paganisme, yol. 1, p. 43. 
Minter defends the explanations of Zoega, and main- 
tains, in general, with Creuzer, the Egyptian origin of 
the Cabiri. He inclines, however, to consider the 
last of the four, Casmillus, as of Pheenician origin, and 
explains it with Schelling, in a more simple manner 
than Bochart, by the term Cadmiel, ‘he who stands 
before the deity,” or ‘‘ who beholds the face of the dei- 
ty.” (Religion der Carthager, 2d ed., p. 89, seqq.) 
Miiller, Welcker, Schwenk, and Volcker have explo- 
red the Greek language alone for an elucidation of these 
mysterious names. | And yet the first of these learned 
writers, in spite of his purely Hellenic system, cannot 
prevent himself from being struck by the remarkable 
coincidence, as well real as verbal, between Cama, 
the Hindu god of love, and Casmillus (Creuzer’s 
Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 2, p. 293, seqq., in 
notis.) — os : ' CGO OTR 
Crbints, I. a surname of Ceres.—II. The festivals 
of the Cabiri. (Vid. Cabiri.) 
Caca, a goddess among the mascara to Ca- 
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cus, who, according to one version of the fable, be- 
came enamoured of Hercules, and showed the hero 
where her brother had concealed his oxen. For this 
she was deified. She had achapel (sacellwm) at Rome, 
with a sacred fire continually burning in it, and vestal 
virgins to perform her rites. | (Lactant., 1, 20, p. 110, 
ed. Gall.— Serv. ad Virg., Ain., 8, 190.) 

Cacus, a famous robber, son of Vulcan, represented 
in fable as of gigantic size, and vomiting forth smoke 
and fire. He inhabited the gloomy recesses of the 
forest on Mount Aventine, and a deep cave there was 
his dwelling-place, the entrance to which was hung 
around with human heads and limbs. He plundered 
and kept in continual alarm the neighbouring country ; 
and, when Hercules returned from the conquest of 
Geryon, he stole some of his cows, and dragged them 
backward into his cave to prevent discovery. Her- 
cules, after having enjoyed the hospitality of Evander, 
was preparing to depart, without being aware of the 
theft; but his oxen, having lowed, were answered by 
the cows in the cave of Cacus, and the hero thus be- 
came acquainted with the loss he had sustained. He 
ran to the place, attacked Cacus, and strangled him in 
his arms, though vomiting fire and smoke. Hercules 
erected an altar to Jupiter, in commemoration of his 
victory ; and an annual festival was instituted by the 
inhabitants in honour of the hero who had delivered 
them from sucha pest. (Ovid, Fast., 1, 551.—Virg., 
Hin., 8, 194.—Propert., 4, 10.—Juv., 5, 125.—Liv., 
1, 7.—Dtonys. Hal., 1, 9.) The allegorical charac- 
ter of the fable here related is sufficiently indicated 
by the names of the parties. Thus Evander, who re- 
ceived Hercules on his return from the conquest of 
Geryon, and Cacus (in Greek Hvavdpoc and Kakdc), 
seem to be nothing more than appellations intended 
to characterize the individuals to whom they are ap- 
plied : Evander, therefore, the leader of the Pelasgi, 
the head and chief of the division of that great sacer- 
dotal caste which passed into Italy, and, consequently, 
to apply a modern term, the high-priest of the order, 
is the Good Man (ebavdpoc), and Cacus, his opponent, 
is the Bad Man (kaxéc). Hercules destroys Cacus, 
that is, the solar worship, or some other Oriental sys- 
tem of belief professed by the Pelasgi, was made to 
supplant some rude and probably cruel form of wor- 
ship; and as Evander was high-priest of the one, so 

' Cacus, whoever he was, may be regarded as the head 
of the other. (Compare Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 343, seqq.) 

Cactruis, a river in India; according to Mannert, 
the Gumty, which falls into the Ganges, to the north 
of Benares. (Geogr., vol. 5, pt. 1, p. 93.) 

‘Cavum, the citadel of Thebes, fabled to have been 
built by Cadmus. It represents very evidently the 
early city, built upon a height, around which the later 
city of Thebes was subsequently erected, and then the 
former answered for a citadel, as in the case of the 
Acropolis of Athens. Of the walls of the Cadmea, a 
few fragments remain, which are regularly constructed. 
These were probably erected by the Athenians, when 
Cassander restored the city of Thebes. (Dodwell’s 
Travels, vol. 1, p. 264.) 

Capméis, an ancient name of Beeotia. 

Capmus, I. son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia, by 
Telephassa, was sent by his father, along with his 
brothers Phenix and Cilix, in quest of their sister Eu- 
ropa, who had been carried off by Jupiter, and they 
were ordered not to return until they had found her. 
The brothers were accompanied by their mother, and 
by Thasus, a son of Neptuné. Their search was to 
no purpose: they could get’ no intelligence of their 
sister; and, fearing the indignation of their father, 
they resolved to settle in various countries. Phenix 
thereupon established himself in Pheenicia, Cilix in 
Cilicia, and Cadmus and his mother went to Thrace, 
where Thasus founded a town also vamed after him- 
self. (Apollod., 3, 1, 1.}—Compare the somewhat dif- 
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ferent genealogy given by Pherecydes. (Schol. ad 
Apoll. R.,3, 1179.) After the death of his mother, 
Cadmus went to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle re- 
specting Europa. ‘The god desired him to cease from 
troubling himself about her, but to follow a cow as his 
guide, and to build a city where she should lie down. 
On leaving the temple, he went through Phocis, and 
meeting a cow belonging to the herds of Pelagon, he 
followed her. She went through Beeotia till she came 
to where Thebes afterward stood, and there lay down. 
Wishing to sacrifice her to Minerva, Cadmus sent his 
companions to fetch water from the fountain of Mars, 
but the fount was guarded by a serpent, who killed 
the greater part of them. Cadmus then engaged and 
destroyed the serpent. By the direction of Minerva he 
sowed its teeth, and immediately a crop of armed men 
sprang up, who slew each other, either quarrelling or 
through ignorance; for it is said that when Cadmus 
saw them rising he flung stones at them; and they, 
thinking it was done by some of themselves, fell upon 
and slew each other. Five only survived, Echion 
(Viper), Udeus (Groundly), Chthonius (Earthly), Hy- 
perenor (Mighty), and Pelor (Huge). These were 
called the Sown (omdprot); and they joined with Cad- 
mus to build the city. For killing the sacred serpent 
Cadmus was obliged to spend a year in servitude to 
Mars. At the expiration of that period, Minerva her- 
self prepared for him a palace, and Jupiter gave him 
Harmonia, the daughter of Mars and Venus, in mar- 
riage. All the gods, quitting Olympus, celebrated the 
nuptials in the Cadmea, the palace of Cadmus. The 
bridegroom presented his bride with a magnificent 
robe, and a collar, the work of Vulcan, given to him, it 
is said, by the divine artist himself. Harmonia be- 
came the mother of four daughters, Semele, Autonoé, 
Ino, and Agave, and one son, Polydorus. After the 
various misfortunes which befell their children, Cadmus 
and his wife quitted Thebes, now grown odious to 
them, and migrated to the country of the Enchelians ; 
who, being harassed by the incursions of the Illyrians, 
were told by the oracle that, if they made Cadmus and 
Harmonia their leaders, they should be successful. 
They obeyed the god, and his prediction was verified, 
Cadmus became king of the Illyrians, and had a son 
named Illyrius. Shortly afterward he and Harmonia 
were changed into serpents, and sent by Jupiter to the 
Elysian plain, or, as others said, were conveyed thither 
in a chariot drawn by serpents. (Apollod., 3, 4.— 
Apoll. R., 4, 517.—Owd, Met., 4, 563, seqq.—Non- 
nus, 44, 115.)—The myth of Cadmus is, by its relation 
to history, one of considerable importance. It is usually 
regarded as offering a convincing proof of the fact of 
colonies from the East having come to Greece, and hay- 
ing introduced civilization and the arts. An examina- 
tion, however, of the legend, in this point of view, will 
hardly warrant such an opinion. In the Iliad, though 
the Cadmeans are spoken of more than once, not the 
slightest allusion is made to Cadmus. In the Odyssey, 
the sea-goddess Ino-Leucothia is said to have been 
a mortal, and daughter to Cadmus. (Od., 5, 333.) 
Hesiod says that the goddess Harmonia was married to 
Cadmus in Thebes. (Theog., 937,975.) Pindar fre-. 
quently speaks of Cadmus; he places him with the Gre- 
cian heroes, Peleus and Achilles, in the island of the 


blessed (Ol., 2, 142); but it is very remarkable that this 


Theban poet never hints even at his Phoenician origin. 
It was an article, however, of general belief in Pindar’s 
time. There is a curious coincidence between the 
name Cadmus and the Semitic term for the east, Ke- 
dem, and this may in reality be the sole foundation for 
the notion of a Pheenician colony at Thebes ; for none 
of the usual evidences of colonization are to be found. 
We do not, for example, meet with the slightest trace 
of Pheenician influence in the language, manners, 
or institutions of Beotia. It is farther a thing most 
incredible, that a seafaring, commercial people like the 
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Pheenicians should have selected, as the site of their 
very earliest foreign settlement, a place situated in a 
rich fertile valley, away from the sea, and only adapted 
for agriculture, without mines, or any of those objects 
of trade which might tempt a people of that character. 
It is also strange, that the descendants of these colo- 
nists should have so entirely put off the Phcenician 
character, as to become noted in after ages for their 
dislike of trade of any kind. We may, therefore, now 


venture to dismiss this theory, and seek a Grecian 


origin for Cadmus. (Miller, Orchomenus, p. 113, 
seq.)—Homer and Hesiod call the people of Thebes 
Cadmeans or Cadmeonians, and the country the Cad- 
mean land; the citadel was at all times named the 
Gadmea. Cadmus is therefore apparently (like Pelas- 
gus, Dorus, Ion, Thessalus, and so many others) mere- 
ly a personification of the name of the people. Again, 
Cadmilos or Cadmus was a name of Mercury in the 
mysteries of Samothrace, which were instituted by the 
Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, who, at the time of the Dorian 
migration, being driven from Beotia, settled on the 
islands in the north of the AZgean. The name Cad- 
mus, moreover, occurs only at Thebes and Samo- 
thrace ; Harmonia also was an object of worship in this 
last place, and the Cabiri were likewise worshipped at 
Thebes. Now, as the word Kaduo¢ may be deduced 
from «afa, * to adorn’ or “‘ order,” and answers exactly 
to Kéoyoc, the name of the chief magistrate in Crete, 
it has been inferred, that Cadmus-Hermes, i. e., Her- 
mes, the Regulator or Disposer, a cosmogonic power, 
gave name to a portion of the Pelasgic race, and that, 
in the usual manner, the god was made a mortal king. 
(Miller, Orchomenus, p. 461, seqg.—Id., Prolegom., 
p- 146, seqgq.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 325, seqq.) 
—The ancient tradition was, that Cadmus brought six- 
teen letters from Phoenicia to Greece, to which Pala- 
medes added subsequently four more, 3, &, ¢, vy, and 
Simonides, at a still later period, four others, ¢, 7, 1), a. 
The traditional alphabet of Cadmus is supposed to 
have been the following: A, B, I’, A, E, F, I, K, A, 
M, N, O, II, P, 3, T, and the names were, “AAga, Byra, 
Taupa, Aédra, Hi, Fad, léra, Kara, Adubéda, Mi, 
Nd, O8, Tiz, ‘PG, Siva, Tad. The explanation which 
has just been given to the myth of Cadmus, and its 
connexion with the Pelasgi, has an important bearing 
on the question relative to the existence of an early 
Pelasgic alphabet in Greece, some remarks on which 
will be found under the article Pelasgi.—II. A native 
of Miletus, who flourished about 520 B.C. Pliny 
(7, 56) calls him the most ancient of the logographi. 
Tn another passage (5, 29), he makes him to have 
been the first prose writer, though elsewhere he at- 
tributes this to Pherecydes. According to a remark 
of Isocrates (in his discourse mepi dvriddcewc), Cad- 
mus was the first that bore the title of coguoTye, by 
which appellation was then meant an eloquent man. 
He wrote on the antiquities of his native city. His 
work was abridged by Bion of Proconnesus. (Schéll, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 134.) 

Capuckus, the wand of the god Mercury, with 
which he conducts the souls of the departed to the 
lower world. In the case of the god it is of gold, hence 
called by the poets aurea virga, and was said to have 
been given him by Apollo in exchange for the lyre, 
which the former had invented. Commonly speaking, 
however, it was a wand of laurel or olive, with two 
little wings on the upper end, and with two serpents 
entwined about this same part, having their heads turn- 
ed towards each other, the whole serving as a symbol 
of peace. According to the fable, Mercury, when 
travelling in Arcadia, saw two serpents fighting with 
one another, and threw the rod of peace between 
them, whereupon they instantly ceased from the con- 
test, and wound themselves around the staff in friendly 
and lasting union. Bottiger, however, gives a much 
more rational explanation. According to this writer, 
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the caduceus was of Phcenician origin, and what were 
the serpents in latter days consisted originally of 
nothing more than a mere knot, skilfully formed, and 
used to secure the chests and wares of the Phoenician 
traders. This knot became very probably attached, in 
the course of time, to a bough adorned with green 
leaves at the end, and the whole thus formed a sym- 
bol of traffic. Here we see also the origin of the 
wings. ‘The caduceus served Mercury also as a her- 
}ald’s staff, and hence its Greek name «npvxevoy, 
whence, as some think, the Latin caduceus is cor- 
rupted. The term caduceus was also applied some- 
times to the white wand or rod, which the ancient her- 
alds regarded as the symbol of peace. (Consult Bot- 
tiger, Amalthea, vol. 1, p. 104, seqq.) 

Capurcl, a people of Gallia Celtica, living between 
the Oldus or Oltis (the Olt) and the Duranius (Dor- 
dogne), two of the northern branches of the Garumna. 
Their capital was Divona, afterward called from their 
own name Cadurci, now Cahors. (Cas., B. G., 7,4.) 

Cap¥tis, a town of Syria, mentioned by Herodotus 
(2, 159). Itis supposed by Reland to have been the 
same with Gath. D’Anville, Rennell, and many 
others, however, identify it with Jerusalem. ‘This 
latter opinion is undoubtedly the more correct one, 
and the name Cadytis would seem to be only a cor- 
ruption of the Hebrew Kedosha, i. e., ‘holy city.” 
With this, too, the present Arabic name E/ Kads, i.e., 
“the holy,” clearly agrees. (Rennell, Geogr. Herod., 
vol. 1, p. 324.—Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Alterthumsk, vol. 
2, pt. 1, p. 487.—Heeren, Ideen, vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 114. 
—Dahiman, Herod., p. '75.—Valckener, Opusc., vol. 
1, p. 152, segg.— Bahr, Excurs., 11, ad Herod.,1. c.) 

Cma, an island of the gean Sea, among the Cyc- 
lades, called also Ceos and Cea. (Vid. Ceos.) 

Czc1as, a wind blowing from the northeast. (Com- 
pare Aulus Gellius, 2, 22, and Schneider, Lex., s. v. 
Kackiac.) 

Caicinia Cara, or Tanaquiv. Vid. Tanaquil. 

Camoitis Lex, I. was proposed A.U.C. 693, by 
Cecilius Metellus Nepos, to exempt the city and Italy 
from taxes. (Cic., Ep. ad Att., 2, 9—WDio Cass., 
37, 51.)—II. Another, called also Didza, or Didia et 
Cecilia, A.U.C. 654, by the consuls Q. Cecilius Me- 
tellus and T. Didius, that laws should be promul- 
gated for three market-days (17 days), and that several 
distinct things should not be included in the same law, 
which practice was called ferre per saturam.—Ill. 
Another, A.U.C. 701, to restore to the censors their 
original rights and privileges, which had been lessen- 
ed by P. Clodius, the tribune.—IV. Another, called 
also Gabinia, A.U.C. 685, against usury. 

Cacitia (Gens), a distinguished plebeian family of 
Rome, the principal branch of which were the Metelli. 
They pretended to have derived their origin from Ce- 
culus, son of Vulcan. 

Czci.ius, I. Metellus. (Vid. Metellus.)—H. Sta- 
tius, a comic poet, originally a Gallic slave. (Awd. 
Gell., 4, 20.) His productions were held in high es- 
timation by the Romans, and were sometimes ranked 
on an equality with those of Plautus and Terence, at 
other times preferred to them. (Horat., Ep., 2, 1, 59. 
—Cic., de Orat., 2, 10.—Id. ad Attic., 7, 3.—Vulga- 
tius Sedigitus, ap. Aul. Gell., 15, 24.) He died one 
year after Ennius. We possess the names and frag- 
ments of more than thirty of his comedies, in which 
he appears to have copied the writers of the New 
Comedy among the Greeks, especially Menander. 
(Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., p. 70.) i 

Camotna, Aturenus, a celebrated general, a native 
of Gaul. He commanded at first a legion for Galba, 
in Germany ; then he embraced the party of Vitellius, 
and gained him the crown by the victory of Bedria- 
cum, where stoned defeated. Soon after this, how- 


ever, he abandoned Vitellius and went over to Vespa- 
sian. Irritated at not being promoted by = new em. 
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’ of the pupils of his eyes. 
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_ peror to the honours at which he aimed, he conspired 


against him, but was slain by order of Titus at a ban- 
quet. Some writers have thrown doubts on this con- 
spiracy, and have pretended that Titus was actuated 
by a feeling of jealousy in seeing Cecina regarded 
with attachment by Berenice. (Taczt., Hist., 1, 61. 
—Id. ib., 3, 183. —Dio Cass., 66, 16.) 

Cmotsus Acmr, a district. in the vicinity of For- 
mie and Caieta in Latium, famous for its wines. 
Pliny (14, 6) informs us, that, before his time, the 
Cecuban wine, which came from the poplar marshes 
of Amycle, was most esteemed, but that at the period 
when he wrote, it had lost its repute, through the neg- 
ligence of the growers, and partly from the limited 
extent of the vineyards, which had been nearly destroy- 
ed by the navigable canal begun by Nero from the 
Lake Avernus to Ostia. Galen (Athen., 1, 21) de- 
scribes the Cacuban as a generous and durable wine, 
but apt to affect the head, and ripening only after 
many years. When new it probably belonged to the 
class of rough sweet wines. It was Horace’s favour- 
ite, and scarce after the breaking up of the principal 
vineyards. The best, and, at the same time, the oldest 
vintage, was the Opimian. L. Opimius Nepos was 
consul A.U. 633, in which year the excessive heat of 
the summer caused all the productions of the earth to 
attain an uncommon degree of perfection. (Vid. Fa- 
lernum and Massicus.— Henderson’s Hist. Anc. and 
Mod, Wines, p. 81, seqq.) 

C.mctuus, a son of Vulcan, conceived, as some say, 
by his mother as she was sitting by the fire, a spark 
having leaped forth into her bosom, After a life spent 
in plundering and rapine, he built Preneste ; but, being 
unable to find inhabitants, he implored Vulcan to tell 
him whether he really was his father. Upon this a 
flame suddenly shone around a multitude who were as- 
sembled to see some spectacle, and they were imme- 
diately persuaded to become the subjects of Ceculus, 
Virgil says, that he was found on the hearth, or, as 
some less correctly explain it, in the very fire itself, 
and hence was fabled to have been the son of Vulcan. 
The name Caculus refers, it is said, to the small size 
(Virg., Ain., '7, 680.—Serv. 
ad Virg., 1, c.) 

Cains Visgnna. Vid, Vibenna. 

Cmuia Lex, was enacted A.U.C. 630, by Celius, 
atribune. It ordained, that in judicial proceedings be- 
fore the people, in cases of treason, the votes should 
be given by ballot ; contrary to the exception of the 
Cassian law. (Heinecc., Antig. Rom., ed. Haubold, 
p. 250.) 

Caius, I. a young Roman of considerable tal- 
ents and accomplishments, intrusted to the care of 
Cicero on his first introduction to the forum. Having 
imprudently engaged in an intrigue with Clodia, the 
well-known sister of Clodius, and having afterward 
deserted her, she accused him of an attempt to poison 
her, and of having borrowed money from her in order to 
procure the assassination of Dio, the Alexandrean am- 
bassador, He was defended by Cicero in an oration 
which is still extant.—II. Aurelianus, a medical wri- 
ter. (Vid. Aurelianus,)—III. Sabinus, a writer in the 

e of Vespasian, who composed a treatise on the 
edicts of the curule ediles—IV. One of the seven 
hills on which Rome was built. Romulus surrounded 
it with a ditch and rampart, and it was enclosed by 


walls by the succeeding kings. {It is supposed to 


have received its name from Celes Vibenna. 
Cnn, or C.mnepotis, I. a town of Egypt, in the 
Panopolitan nome, supposed to be the present Ghenné 
or Kenné.—II. A town near the promontory of Txena- 
pe : its previous name was Tenarum. (Vid. Tena- 
rus.) 
Camnevus. Vid. Cenis. cited 
_ Canines, a patronymic of Eatin, as descended 
Awe ning, rod., 5, 92.) 
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C.mnina, a town of Latium, near Rome, placed by 

Cluverius on the banks of the Anio. The inhabi- 
tants, called Canimenses, made war against the Ro- 
mans after the rape of the Sabines. Having been 
conquered by Romulus, Cenina is said to have re- 
ceived a colony from the victor, together with Antem- 
ne. (Dion. Hal., 2,36.) It is thought to have stood 
on the hill of Sant’ Angelo, or Monticelli. (Holsten., 
Adnot., p. 103.) 
. C.znis, a Thessalian son of Elatus, and one of the 
Lapithe. He was, according to the fable, originally 
a female, and obtained from Neptune the privilege 
of changing sex, and of becoming a warrior and in- 
vulnerable. In this new sex he became celebrated 
for his valour and his exploits in the war against the 
Centaurs. He offended Jupiter, and was changed into 
a bird. Virgilrepresents Canis under a female form 
in the lower world. (Ain., 6, 448.) The name is 
sometimes, but less correctly, given as Ceneus. (Con- 
sult Heyne, ad Ain., 1. ¢.) 

Camnys, a promontory of Italy, in the country of 
the Bruttii, north of Rhegium. It faced the promon- 
tory of Pelorus in Sicily, and formed, by its means, 
the narrowest part of the Fretum Siculum. (Strabo, 
256.) According to Pliny (3, 10), these two prom- 
ontories were separated by an interval of twelve sta- 
dia, or a mile and a half: a statement which accords 
with that of Polybius (1, 42). Thucydides, on the 
other hand (6, 1), seems to allow two and a half for 
the breadth of the strait, but, at the same time, con- 
siders this as the utmost amount of the distance. 
‘Topographers are divided as to the exact point of the 
Italian coast which answers to Cape Cenys; the 
Calabrian geographers say, the Punta del Pezzo, call- 
ed also Coda del Volpe, in which opinion Cluverius 
and D’Anville coincide ; but Holstenius contends for 
the Torre del Cavallo. This perhaps may, in fact, 
be the narrowest point; but it does not apparently an- 
swer so well to Strabo’s description of the figure and 
bearing of Cape Cenys. (Cramer's Ancient Italy, 
vol. 2, p. 426, seqq.) 

Care, or, as it is always called by the Greek wri- 
ters, Agylla, one of the most considerable cities of 
Etruria, and universally acknowledged to have been 
founded by the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi. (Dion. Hal., 1, 
20.—Id., 3, 60.) It was situate near the coast, to the 
west of Veii. Ancient writers seem puzzled to ac- 
count for the change of name which this city is allow- 
ed to have undergone, the Romans never calling it 
anything but Care, except Virgil. (din., 8, 478.) 
Strabo (220) relates, that the Tyrrheni, on arriving 
before this city, were hailed by the Pelasgi from the 
walls with the word Xaipe, according to the Greek 
mode of salutation; and that, when they had made 
themselves masters of the place, they changed its 
name to that form of greeting. Other variations of 
this story may be seen in Servius (ad Ain., 8, 597). 
According to one of them, given on the authority of 
Hyginus, the Romans, and not the Lydians, changed 
its name from Agylla to Cere. All these explana- 
tions, however, are very unsatisfactory. It has been 
supposed that Cwre might be the original name, or 
perhaps that which the Siculi, the ancient possessors, 
gave to the place before the Pelasgic invasion. Ker 
is a Celtic word. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 1, p. 
205.) According to Muller (Die Etrusker, vol. 1, p. 
87), the two names for the place point to two different 
stems or races of inhabitants. This same writer 
makes the genuine Etrurian name to have been Cisra. 
(Compare Verrius Flaccus., Etrusc. 1, ap. Interp. 
Ain., 10, 183, Veron.) The earliest record to be 
found of the history of Agylla is in Herodotus (1, 166). 
That writer informs us, that the Phoceans, havin 
been driven from their native city on the shores of 
Tonia by the arms of Cyrus, formed establishments in 


| Corsica, of which the ‘Tyrthenians and Carthaginians, 
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jealous of their nautical skill and enterprising spirit, 
sought to dispossess them. A severe action accord- 
ingly took place in the Sea of Sardinia, between the 
Phoceans and the combined fleet of the latter powers, 
in which the former gained the day ; but it was such 
a victory as left them little room for exultation, they 
having lost several of their ships, and the rest being 
nearly all disabled. The Agylleans, who appear to 


haye constituted the principal force of the Tyrrhenians, 


on their return home landed their prisoners and barba- 
rously stoned them to death ; for which act of cruelty 
they were soon visited by a strange calamity. It was 
observed, that all the living creatures which approach- 
ed the spot where the Phoczans had been murdered, 
were immediately seized with convulsive distortions 
and paralytic affections of the limbs. On consulting 
the oracle at Delphi, to learn how they might expiate 
their offence, the Agylleans were commanded to cele- 
brate the obsequies of the dead, and to hold games in 
their honour; which order, the historian informs us, was 
punctually attended to up to his time. We learn also 
from Strabo (220), that the Agylleans enjoyed a great 
reputation for justice among the Greeks ; for, though 
very powerful, and able to send out large fleets and nu- 
merous armies, they always abstained from piracy, to 
which the other Tyrrhenian cities were much addicted. 
According to Dionysius, the Romans were first en- 
gaged in hostilities with Cere under the reign of Tar- 
quin the Elder, and subsequently under Servius Tul- 
lius, by whom a treaty was concluded between the 
two states (3, 28). Long after, when Rome had 
been taken by the Gauls, the inhabitants of Cere ren- 
dered the former city an important service, by receiv- 
ing their priests and vestals, and defeating the Gauls 
on their return through the Sabine territory ; on which 
occasion they recovered the gold with which Rome 
is said to have purchased its liberation. This is a cu- 
rious fact, and not mentioned by any historian; but 
it agrees very well with the account which Polybius 
gives us of the retreat of the Gauls (1, 6). In re- 
turn for this assistance, the Romans requited the Cw- 
rites by declaring them the public guests of Rome, and 
admitting them, though not in full, to the rights en- 
joyed by her citizens. They were made citizens, but 
without the right of voting ; whence the phrases, in 
Ceritum tabulas referre aliquem, ‘to deprive one of 
his right of voting,” and Ce@rite cera digni, “ worth- 


less persons,” in reference to citizens of Rome, since | 


what would be an honour to the people of Cere would 
be a punishment to a native Roman citizen. (Cra- 
mer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 1, p. 207.)—“ It is a weak 
notion of Strabo,’” observes Niebuhr, “that the Ro- 
mans had acted ungratefully in not admitting the Ca- 
Tites to a higher franchise. It was not in their power 
to do so, unless the Ceerites themselves preferred re- 
nouncing the independence of their state, receiving 
their landed property from the republic, according to 
the Roman law, and forming a new tribe; and this 
they were certainly far from wishing at that time, as 
fortune had been more favourable to them in the Gal- 
lic war than to Rome; if, indeed, the Roman citizen- 
ship were really conferred on the Carites at this time, 
and not considerably earlier, in the flourishing days of 
the ancient Agylla.” (Roman History, vol. 1, p. 
403, Walter's transl.) In the first edition of. his 
work (vol. 1, p. 193, segq., in notis), Niebuhr starts 
the bold hypothesis, that Cere was the parent city of 
Rome. In the second edition, however (Cambridge 
transl.), this theory is silently withdrawn. 

Cmsar, a surname given to the Julian family at 
Rome, for which various etymologies have been assign- 
ed. Pliny (7, 9) informs us, that the first who bore the 
name was so called, quod ceso mortue matris utero 
natus fuerit. Festus derives it from cesaries, cum 

; e matris ventre prodiertt.. Others, because the 

t of the name slew an elephant, which was called 
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c@sa in Punic, as Servus informs us (ad in., 1, 290). 
The derivation of Pliny is generally considered the best. 
The nobility of the Julian family was. so ancient and 
so illustrious, that, even after it obtained the imperial 
dignity, it needed not the exaggeration of flatterers to 
exalt it. Within thirty years after the commencement 
of the republic, we find the name of C. Julius on the 
list of consuls, and the same person, or a relation of 
the same name, is said to have been one of the De- 
cemviri by whom the laws of the twelve tables were 
compiled. It numbered, after this, several other indi- 
viduals who attained to the offices of pretor and con- 
sul, one of whom, L. Julius Cesar, distinguished him- 
self in the Italian war by a great victory over the 
Samnites, and was afterward murdered by order of 
Marius. Another, of the same line, C: Julius Cesar, 
the brother of Lucius, was eminent as a public speaker 
for his wit and pleasantry, and perished together with 
the former when Marius and Cinna first assumed the 
government.—The most illustrious of the name, how- 
ever, was ©. Junius Casar, born July (Quintilis) 
10th, B.C. 100. His father was C. Julius Cesar, a 
man of pretorian rank, and is recorded by Pliny (7, 
53) as a remarkable instance of sudden death, he 
having expired suddenly one morning at Pisa while 
dressing himself. C. Cesar married Aurelia, of the 
family of Aurelius Cotta, and of these parents was 
born the subject of the present sketch. \ From his ear- 
liest boyhood Cesar discovered bagel talents. 
He had a penetrating intellect, a remarkably strong 
memory, and a lively imagination; was indefatigable in 
business, and able, as we are told by Pliny, to read, 
write, hear, and dictate, at one and the same time, 
from four to seven different letters. When the party 
of Marius had gained the ascendancy at Rome, Cinna 
gave his daughter Cornelia in marriage to Cesar. 
The latter was also farther connected with the popular 
party through the marriage of Julia, his father’s sister, 
with the elder Marius ; yet, although thus doubly ob- 
noxious to the victorious side, he refused to comply 
with the commands of Sylla, to divorce his wife ; and 


being exposed, in consequence, to his resentment, he 


fled from Rome, and baffled all attempts upon his life, 
partly by concealing himself, and partly by bribin 
the officers sent to kill him, tll Sylla was néevailedt 
upon, according to Suetonius, to spare him at the en- 
treaty of some common friends. A story was after- 
ward common, that Sylla did not pardon without great 
reluctance; and that he told those who sued in his 
behalf, that in Cesar there were many Mariuses. Had 
he indeed thought so, his was not a temper to have 
yielded to any supplications to save him; nor would 
any considerations have induced him, to exempt from 
destruction one from whom he had apprehended so 
great a danger. After this, the young Cesar pro- 
ceeded to the court of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 
and on leaving this monarch, of whose intimacy with 
him a scandalous anecdote is recorded, he went to M. 
Municius Thermus, then pretor in Asia, who intrust- 
ed him with the command of the fleet that was to 
blockade Mytilene. In the execution of this trust 
Cesar distinguished himself highly, although but twen- 
ty-two years of age. He next visited Rhodes, and 
studied eloquence for some time under Apollonius 
Molo, from whom Cicero, about the same period, was 
also receiving instruction. (Sueton. » Jul., c. 4.—Cic., 
de Clar. Or., c. 91.) On the way thither he was 
taken by pirates, and was detained by them till he 
collected from some of the neighbouring cities fifty 
talents*for his ransom. No sooner, however, was he 
released, than he procured a small naval force, and 
set out on his own sole authority in pursuit of them, — 
He overtook the pirates, and captured some of their 
vessels, which he brought back to the coast of Asia 
with a number of prisoners. He then sent word of 
his success to the proconsul of Asia, —— him 
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to order the execution of the captives ; but that officer 
being more inclined to have them sold as slaves, Caesar 
crucified them all without loss of time, before the pro- 
consul’s pleasure was officially known. Such con- 
duct was not likely to recommend him to those in au- 
thority ; and we are told that on several other occa- 
sions, he wished to act for himself (Vell. Paterc., 2, 
67.—Sueton., Jul., 4), and even to take part in the 
war which was now renewed with Mithradates, without 
any commission from the government, and without 
submitting himself to any of the regular officers of the 
republic. ‘These early instances of his lawless spirit 
are recorded with admiration by some of his historians, 
as affording proofs of vigour and greatness of mind. 
He now returned to Rome, and became, in succession, 
military tribune, questor, and wdile. At the same 
time, he had the address to win the favour of the peo- 
ple by affability, by splendid entertainments, and pub- 
lic shows; and, trusting to his popularity, he ven- 
tured to erect again the statues of Marius, whose 
memory was hated by the senate and patricians. In 
the conspiracy of Catiline he certainly had a secret 
part ; and his speech in the senate, on the question of 
their punishment, was regarded by many as an actual 
proof of this, for he insisted that death, by the Roman 
‘constitution, was an illegal punishment, and that the 
property merely of the conspirators should be con- 
fiscated, and they themselves condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment. Soon after this he was chosen pontifex 
maximus, and was about to ‘go as governor to Farther 
Spain; but his creditors refusing to let him. depart, 
Crassus became his security in the enormous sum of 
eight hundred and thirty talents. It was on his jour- 
ney to Spain that the remarkable expression fell from 
his lips, on seeing a miserable village by the way, 
‘that he would rather be first there than second at 
Rome.” When he entered on the government of this 
province, he displayed the same ability, and the same 
unscrupulous waste of human lives for the purposes of 
his ambition, which distinguished his subsequent ca- 
reer. In order to retrieve his fortune, to gain a mili- 
tary reputation, and to entitle himself to the honour of 
a triumph, he attacked some of the native tribes on the 
most frivolous pretences (Dio Cass., 37, 52), and thus 
enriched himself and his army, and gained the credit 
of a successful general by the plunder and massacre 
of these poor barbarians. On his return to Rome he 
paid off his numerous and heavy debts, and, in order 
to gain the consulship, brought about a reconciliation 
between Pompey and Crassus, whose enmity had di- 
vided Rome into two great parties. He succeeded 
in his design, and that famous coalition was eventually 
formed between Pompey, Crassus, and himself, which 
is known in Roman history by the name of the First 
Triumvirate. (Vid. Triumvir.) Supported by such 
powerful assistants, in addition to his own popularity, 
Cesar was elected consul, with M. Calpurnius Bibu- 
lus, confirmed the measures of Pompey, and procured 
the passage of a law for the distribution of certain 
lands among the poorer class of citizens. This, of 
course, brought him high popularity. With Pompey 
he formed a still more intimate connexion, by giving 
him his daughter Julia in marriage ; and the favour of 
the equestrian order was gained by releasing them 
from a disadvantageous contract for the revenues of 
Asia, a step which the senate had refused to take in 
their behalf; and thus the affections of a powerful 
body of men were alienated from the aristocracy at 
the very time when their assistance was most needful. 
When the year of his consulship had expired, Cesar ob- 
tained from the people, by the Vatinian law, the govern- 
ment of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum, for five years, 
As the law then 
stood, the disposal of such commands was vested in 
the senate alone ; but that body, wishing, no doubt, to 
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and to remove him farther from the city, added to his 
government the province of 'Transalpine Gaul, and 
voted him another legion. After marrying Calpurnia, 
the daughter of Lucius Calpurnius Piso (his first wife 
had been divorced by him in consequence of the affair 
of Clodius), Cesar repaired to Gaul, in nine years re- 
duced the whole country, crossed the Rhine twice, 
passed over twice into Britain, defeated the natives of 
this island in two battles, and compelled them to give 
hostages. The senate had continued his government 
in Gaul for another period of five years ; while Pom- 
pey was to have the command of Spain, and Crassus 
that of Syria, Egypt, and Macedonia, for five years also. 
The death of Crassus, however, in his unfortunate 
campaign against the Parthians, dissolved the trium- 
virate. About this same time, too, occurred the death 
of Julia, and thus the tie which had bound Pompey so 
closely to Cesar was broken, and no private consider- 
ations any longer existed to allay the jealousies and 
animosities which political disputes might enkindle 
between them. ‘The power of Pompey, meanwhile, 
kept continually on the increase; and Cesar, on his 
part, used every exertion to strengthen his own re- 
sources, and enlarge the -number of his party and 
friends. Cesar converted Gaul into a Roman prov- 
ince, and kept governing it with policy and kindness, 
Pompey, on his side, elevated Casar’s enemies to the 
consulship, and prevailed upon the senate to pass a de- 
cree requiring Cesar to leave his army, and resign his 
government of Gaul. The latter declared his willing- 
ness to obey this mandate, if Pompey also would lay 
aside his own authority, and descend to the ranks of 
a private citizen. The proposition was unheeded, 
and a second decree followed, commanding Cesar to 
resign his offices and military power within a specified 
period, or be declared an enemy to his country, and at 
the same time appointing Pompey commander-in-chief 
of the armies of the republic. An open rupture now 
ensued. ‘The decree of the senate was negatived b 

two of the tribunes, Antony and Cassius (Ceas., Bell. 
Civ., 1, 2, seq.) ; the senate, on the other hand, had 
recourse to the exercise of their highest prerogative, 
and directed the consuls for the time being “to pro- 
vide for the safety of the republic.” This resolution 
was entered on the journals of the senate on the sev- 
enth of January ; and no sooner was it passed, than 
Antony and Cassius, together with Curio, professing 
to believe their lives in danger, fled in disguise from 
Rome, and hastened to escape to Cesar, who was 
then at Ravenna, waiting for the result of his proposi- 
tion to the senate. (Cvrc., Ep. ad Fam., 16, 11.— 
Plut., Vit. Ces.,c.31.) It appears, from one of Cice- 
ro’s letters (ad Att., 7, 9), written a few days before 
the first of January, that he had calculated on such an 
event as the flight of the tribunes, and on its affording 
Cesar a pretext for commencing his rebellion. When 
it had actually taken place, the senate, well aware of 
the consequences to which it would lead, began to 
make preparations for defence. Italy was divided into 
districts, each of which was to be under the com- 
mand of a separate officer; soldiers were ordered to be 
everywhere levied, money was voted from the treas- 
ury to be placed at Pompey’s disposal, and the two 
Gauls, which Cesar had just been summoned to re- 
sign, were bestowed on LL. Domitius and M. Con- 
sidius Nonianus. When Caesar was informed of the 
flight of the tribunes and of the subsequent resolu- 
tions of the senate, he assembled his soldiers, expa- 
tiated on the violence offered to the tribunitian char- 
acter, and on the attempts of his enemies to despoil 
himself of his dignity, by forcing him to resign his 
province before the term of his command was ex- 
pired. He found his troops perfectly disposed to fol- 
low him, crossed the Rubicon, and, seizing on Arimi- 
num, the first town of importance without the limits 
of his province, thus declared himself in open rebel- 
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lion against the state. At Ariminum he met the fugi- 
tive tribunes, introduced them without delay to his 
army, and, working upon the feelings of the latter by 
a powerful harangue, soon made himself master of Ita- 
ly without striking a blow, as Pompey, taken by sur- 
prise through the suddenness of Czsar’s hostile op- 
erations, and destitute of troops to meet him, had left 
the city with the senators, consuls, and other magis- 
trates. , Levying an army thereupon, with the treas- 
ures of the state, Casar hastened into Spain, which 
he reduced to submission, without coming to a pitched 
battle with Pompey’s generals. He next conquered 
Massilia (Marseille), and then, returning to Rome, 
was appointed dictator by the pretor M. Aimilius Lep- 
idus. Meanwhile Pompey had collected an army in 
the East, and his rival hastened to Epirus, with five 
legions, by land. After various operations, which our 
limits prevent us from detailing, the rival commanders 
met in the plain of Pharsalia, and Cesar gained a de- 
cided victory. Pompey, fleeing to Egypt, was basely 
murdered there, while his more fortunate antagonist, 
hastening likewise to the East, came just in time to 
give an honourable burial to the body of his opponent. 
After settling the differences between Ptolemy and 
his sister Cleopatra, Casar marched against Pharna- 
ces, king of Pontus, son of Mithradates the Great, and 
finished the war so rapidly as to have announced the 
result to his friends at home in those well-known 
words, “went, vidi, vier” (I have come, I have seen, 
I have conquered”), so descriptive of the celerity of his 
movements. Returning to Rome, after having thus 
composed the affairs of the East, Casar granted an 
amnesty to all the followers of Pompey, and gained 
by his clemency a strong hold on the good feelings of 
the people. He had been appointed, meanwhile, consul 
for five years, dictator for a‘year, and tribune for life. 
When his dictatorship had expired, he caused himself 
to be chosen consul again, and, without changing the 
ancient forms of government, ruled with almost un- 
limited authority. Then came the campaign in Africa, 
where the friends of the republic had gathered under 
the standard of Cato and other leaders. Crossing 
over against them, Cesar engaged in several conflicts 
against these new antagonists, and at last completely 
defeated them at the battle of Thapsus. Fresh hon- 
ours awaited him at Rome. The dictatorship was 
again bestowed on him for the space of ten years, he 
was appointed censor for life, and his statue was placed 


by that of Jupiter in the capitol—From the date of | 


Cesar’s return from Africa to the period of his assas- 
sination, there is an interval of somewhat less than 
two years, and even of this short time nine months 
were engrossed by the renewal of the war in Spain, 
which obliged him to leave Rome once more, and con- 
tend for the security of his power against the sons of 
Pompey at the point of the sword.. (Vid. Munda.) 
He enjoyed the sovereignty, therefore, which he had 
so dearly purchased, during little more than one single 
year; from the end of July, A.U.C. 707, to the mid- 
dle of the winter, a period of between seven and eight 
months, owing to the reformation of the calendar 
which he introduced during this interval; and again 
from October, 708, to the Ides of March in the follow- 
ing spring. When Cesar again entered Rome after 
conquering the sons of Pompey, he was made per- 
petual dictator, and received the title of imperator 
with powers of sovereignty. The appellation also of 
“ Father of his Country” was voted hun; the month in 
which he was born, and which had till then been called 
Quintilis, was now named Julius (July), in honour of 
him ; money was stamped with his image, and a guard 
of senators and citizens of equestrian rank was 
appointed for the security of his person. He was 
allowed also to wear, on all public festivals, the 
dress worn by victorious generals at their triumphs, 
and at all times to haye a crown of laurel on his 
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head. He continued, meanwhile, to conciliate his 
enemies, and to heap favours on his friends. Lar- 
gesses were also distributed among the populace, 
shows of various kinds were exhibited, and everything, 
In fact, was done to call off their attention from the 
utter prostration of their liberties which had so suc- 
cessfully been achieved. The gross and impious flat- 
tery of the senate now reached its height. The stat- 
ues of Casar were ordered to be carried, along with 
those of the gods, in the processions of the circus ; 
temples and altars were dedicated to him, and priests 
were appointed to superintend his worship. ‘These 
things .he received with a vanity which affords a stri- 
king contrast to the contemptuous pride of Sylla. 
Cesar took a pleasure in every token of homage, and 
in contemplating with childish delight the gaudy hon- 
ours with which he was invested. It was a part of the 
prize which he had coveted, and which he had commit- 
ted so many crimes to-gain; nor did the possession of 
real power seem to give him greater delight, than the 
enjoyment of these forced, and, therefore, worthless 
flatteries:—We now come to the closing scene, his 
assassination. Various causes tended to hurry this 
event. Cmsar had given offence to the senate by re- 
ceiving them without rising from his seat when they , 
waited upon him to communicate the decrees which 
they had passed in honour of him. He had given 
equal offence to numbers in the state by assuming so 
openly not only the patronage of the ordinary offices, 
but the power of bestowing them in an unprecedented 
manner, in order to suit his own policy. On one occa- 
sion, too, as he was sitting in the rostra, Mare Antony 
offered him a royal diadem. He refused it, however, 
and his refusal drew shouts of applause from the peo- 
ple. ‘The next morning his statues were adorned with 
diadems. The tribunes of the people took them off, 
and imprisoned the.persons who had done the act, but 
they were deposed from their office by Cesar. ‘These 
and other acts, that declared but too plainly the ambi- 
tious feelings of the man, and his hankering after the 
bauble of royalty, gave rise to a conspiracy, of which 
Caius Cassius was the prime mover. Caesar, having 
no suspicion of the danger which threatened him, was 
forming new projects. He resolved to subdue the 
Parthians, and then to conquer all Scythia from the 
Caucasus to Gaul. His friends gave out, that, ac- 
cording to the Sibylline books, the Parthians would be 
conquered only by a king, and the plan proposed there- 
fore was, that Cesar should retain the title of dectator 
with regard to Italy, but should be ‘saluted with that of 
king in all the conquered countries. For this purpose 
a meeting of the senate was appointed for the 15th 
(the Ides) of March; and this was the day fixed upon 
by the conspirators for the execution of their plot. 
Cesar, it is said, had been often warned by the augurs 
to beware of the Ides of March (Plut., in Vit., c. 63. 
—Sueton., in Vit., c. 81), and these predictions had 
probably wrought upon the mind of his wife Calpurnia, 
so that, on the night which preceded that dreaded day, 
her rest was broken by feverish dreams, and in the 
morning her impression of fear was so strong that she 
earnestly besought her husband not to stir from the 
house. He himself, we are told, felt a little unwell, 
and being thus more ready to be infected by supersti- 
tious fears, was inclined to comply with Calpurnia’s 
wishes. His delay in attending the senate alarmed the 
conspirators ; Decimus Brutus was sent to call on him, 
and, overcome by his persuasions, he proceeded to the 
capitol. On his way thither, Artemidorus of Cnidus, a 
Greek suphist, who had been admitted into the houses 
of some of the conspirators, and had there become ac- 
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prevented by the crowd that pressed around him as he 
passed along, and he still held it in his hand when he en- 
tered the senate-house. When Cesar had taken his 
seat, the conspirators gathered more closely around him, 
and L. Tillius Cimber approached him as if to offer some 
petition. Czsar seemed unwilling to grant it, and ap- 
peared impatient of farther importunity, when Cimber 
took hold of his robe and pulled it down from his 
shoulders... This was the sghal for attack. The dag- 
ger of Casca took the lead, and Cesar at first at- 
tempted to force his way through the circle that sur- 
rounded him. But when all the conspirators rushed 
upon him, and were so eager to share in his death that 
they wounded one another in the confusion of the mo- 
ment; and when, moreover, he saw Junius Brutus 
among the number, Czsar drew his robe closely around 
him, and, having covered his face, fell without a struggle 
oragroan. He received three-and-twenty wounds, and 
it was observed that the bleod, as it streamed from them, 
bathed the pedestal of Pompey’s statue. No sooner 
was the murder finished, than Brutus, raising his gory 
dagger, turned round to the assembled senate, and call- 
ing on Cicero by name, congratulated him on the re- 
covery of their country’s liberty. But to preserve or- 
der was hopeless, and the senators fled in dismay. (For 
an account of the events immediately subsequent, wid. 
Antonius and Brutus. )}—Cesar died in the 56th year of 
his age.—In his intellectual character he deserves the 
highest rank among the men of his age ; as a general, 
moreover, it is needless to pronounce his eulogy. But 
if we turn from his intellectual to his moral physiogno- 
my, the whole range of history can hardly furnish a 
picture of greater deformity. Besides being exces- 
sively addicted to gross sensualities, never did any man 
occasion so large an amount of human misery with so 
little provocation. In his campaigns in Gaul he is 
said to have destroyed one million of men in battle 
(Plut., Vit. Ces., c. 15.—Compare Plin., 7, 25), and 
to have made prisoners a million more, many of whom 
were destined to perish as gladiators, and all were torn 
from their country and reduced to slavery. The 
slaughter which he occasioned in the civil wars cannot 
be computed; nor can we estimate the degree of suf- 
fering caused in every part of the empire by his spoli- 
ations and confiscations, and by the various acts of op- 
pression which he tolerated in his followers.—Was, 
then, his assassination a lawful act? Certainly not. 
The act of assassination is in itself so hateful, and in- 
volves in it so much of dissimulation and treachery, 
that, whatever allowance may be made for the perpe- 
trators, when we consider the moral ignorance of the 
times in which they lived, their conduct must never be 
spoken of without open condemnation. (Encyc. Me- 
tropol., Div. 3, vol. 2, p. 156, segg.—Encyc. Amer., 
vol. 2, p. 379.)—As an historical writer Cesar has 
been compared to Xenophon. Simplicity is the char- 
acteristic of both, though in Cesar perhaps it borders 
on severity. We have from the pen of the Roman 
commander seven books of commentaries on the Gal- 
lic war, and three of the civil contest. His style is re- 
markable for clearness and ease, and its most distin- 
guishing characteristic is its perfect equality of expres- 
sion. It has been affirmed, by some critics, that Ce- 
sar did not write the three books of the civil war, and 
even that Suetonius was the author of the seven books 
on the Gallic war. But Vossius has vindicated Cx- 
‘sar’s title to the authorship of the Commentaries as 
they stand in the editions, though he does not vouch 
for his accuracy or veracity on all occasions. The 
opinion that the extant commentaries are not Cesar’s 
possibly have arisen from a confusion of circum- 
between two works. It is believed that he 
Ephemerides, containing a journal of his life ; 
but they are lost. Servius quotes them, as does also 
irch. Frontinus likewise seems to refer to them, 
elates many of Cesar’s stratagems not men- 
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tioned in the commentariés, dnd must in all probabil- 
ity have read them in the journal. (Malkin’s Classical 
Disquisitions, p. 185, seqg:)—The question, when 
Czsar wrote his commentaries, has been frequently 
agitated. Guischard (Mem. Crit,, 539) is in favour 
of the common opinion, that they were written short- 
ly after the events themselves, 1. Because Cicero, 
in his Brutus, a work written before the civil war, 
speaks of the commentaries of Cesar. 2. Because, if 
Cesar had written his commentaries after the civil war 
was ended, there would not have been a lacuna after 
3. Because 
Cesar had little leisure at his disposal after the civil 
war.—Cesar wrote other books, especially one on the 
analogies of the Latin tongue. A few fragments re- 
main, which do not impress us with a very high opin- 
ion of this performance. It was entitled De Analogia, 
and was written, as we are informed by Suetonius, 
while Cesar was crossing the Alps, on his return to 
the army from Hither Gaul, where he had been to at- 
tend the assembly of that province. (Swet:, Jul., 
56.) In this book, the great principle established by 
him was, that the proper choice of words formed the 
foundation of eloquence (Czcero, Brut., 72); and he 
cautioned authors and public speakers to avoid asa 
rock every unusual word or unwonted expression. 
(Aul. Gell., 7, 9.)—There were also'several useful and 
important works accomplished under the eye and di- 
rection of Cesar, such as the graphic survey of the 
whole Roman empire. Extensive as their conquests 
had been, the Romans hitherto had done almost no- 
thing for geography, considered as a science. Their 
knowledge was confined to the countries they had sub- 
dued, and these they only regarded in the view of the 
levies they could furnish and the taxations they could 
endure. Czsar was the first who formed more exalted 
views. Aithicus, a writer of the fourth century, in- 
forms us, in the preface to his Cosmographza, that. this 
great man obtained a senatus consultum, by which a 
geometrical survey and measurement of the whole 
Roman empire was committed to three geometers. 
Zenodoxus was charged with the eastern, Polycletus 
with the southern, and Theodotus with the northern 
provinces. Their scientific labour was immediately 
commenced, but was not completed till more than 
thirty years after the death of him with whom the un- 
dertaking had originated. The information which 
Cesar had received from the astronomer Sosigenes 
in Egypt, enabled him to alter and amend the Ro- 
man calendar. The computation he adopted has 
been explained by Scaliger and Gassendi, and it has 
been since maintained, with little farther alteration than 
that of the style introduced by Pope Gregory. When 
we consider the imperfections of al! mathematical in- 
struments in the time of Cesar, and the total want of 
telescopes, we cannot but view with admiration, not 
unmixed with astonishment, that comprehensive genius 
which, in the infancy of science, could surmount such 
difficulties, and arrange a system that experienced but 
a trifling derangement in the course of sixteen centu- 
ries.—Although Cesar wrote with his own hand only 
seven books of the Gallic campaigns, and the history 
of the civil wars till the death of his great rival, it 
seems highly probable that he revised the last or eighth 
book of the Gallic war, and communicated informa- 
tion for the history of the Alexandrean and African ex- 
peditions, which are now usually published along with 
his own commentaries, and may be considered as their 
supplement or continuation. The author of these 
works, which nearly complete the interesting story of 
the campaigns of Cesar, was Aulus Hirtius, one of his 
most zealous followers and most confidential friends. 
The eighth book of the Gallic war contains the ac- 
count of the renewal of the contest by the states of 
Gaul after the surrender of Alesia, and of the different 
battles that ensued, at most of which Hirtius was per- 
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sonally present, till the final pacification, when Cesar, 
learning the designs which were forming against him 
at Rome, set out for Italy.. Cesar, in the conclusion 
of the third book of the civil war, mentions the com- 
mencement of the Alexandrean.  Hirtius was not 
personally present at the succeeding events of this 
Egyptian contest, in which Cesar was involved with 
the generals of Ptolemy, nor during his rapid cam- 
paigns in Pontus against Pharnaces, and against the 
remains of the Pompeian party in Africa, where they 
had assembled under Scipio, and, being supported by 
Juba, still presented a formidable appearance. He 
collected, however, the leading events from the con- 
versation of Czxsar, and the officers who were engaged 
in these campaigns. He has obviously imitated the 
style of his master ; and the resemblance which he has 
happily attained, has given an appearance of unity and 
consistence to the whole series of these well-written 
and authentic memoirs. It appears that Hirtius car- 
ried down the history even to the death of Cesar: for 
in his preface addressed to Balbus, he says that he had 
brought down what was left imperfect from the trans- 
actions at Alexandrea to the end, not of the civil dis- 
sensions, to a termination of which there was no pros- 
pect, but of the life of Cesar. This latter part, how- 
ever, of the Commentaries of Hirtius, has been lost. 
It seems now to be generally acknowledged that he 
was not the author of the book De Bello Hispanico, 
which relates Cesar’s second campaign in Spain, un- 
dertaken against young Cneius Pompey, who, having 
assembled, in the ulterior province of that country, 
those of his father’s party who had survived the disas- 
ters in Thessaly and Africa, and being joined by some 
of the native states, presented a formidable resistance 
to the power of Cesar, till his hopes were terminated 
by the decisive battle of Munda. Dodwell, indeed, in 
his Dissertation De auctore Belli Gallici, &c., main- 
tains, that it was originally written by Hirtius, but was 
interpolated by Julius Celsus, a Constantinopolitan wri- 
ter of the sixth or seventh century. Vossius, however, 
whose opinion is the one more commonly received, at- 
tributes it to Caius Oppius, who wrote the Lives of 
Illustrious Captains, and also a book to prove that the 
Egyptian Cesarion was not the sonof Cesar. (Dun- 
lop’s Roman Literature, vol. 2, p. 191, segq.) The 
best editions of Casar’s Commentaries are, the mag- 
nificent one by Dr. Clarke, fol., Lond., 1712; that of 
Cambridge, with a Greek translation, 4to, 1727; that 
of Oudendorp, 2 vols. 4to, L. Bat., 1737; that of the 
Elzevirs, 8vo, L. Bat., 1635 ; that of Oberlinus, Lips., 
1819, 8vo; and that of Achaintre and Lemaire, Paris, 
4 vols. 8vo, 1819-22.—II. The name Cesar became a 
title of honour for the Roman emperors, commencing 
with Augustus, and at a later period designated also the 
presumptive heirs to the empire. (Vid. Augustus.)— 
TIL. The twelve Czsars, as they are styled in history, 
were Julius Cesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, 
Titus, Domitian. These succeeded each other in the 
order which we have mentioned. The true line of the 
Czsars, however, terminated in Nero. 
Csaraveusta, a town of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
now Saragossa, so called from its founder, Augustus 
Cesar, by whom it was built on the banks of the river 
Iberus, on the site of the ancient city Subduba. It was 
the birthplace of the poet Prudentius. (Isidor., Hisp. 
i bead 15, 1—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1, p: 428.) 

- Cmsaria, I. the principal city of Samaria, situate 
on the a and anciently called ‘Turris Stratonis, 
“« Strato’s tower.” ‘Who this Strato was is not clearly 
ascertained. In the preface to the Novels it is stated 
that he came from Greece and founded this place ; an 
event which took place probably under the reign of Se- 
leucus, the first king of Syria. The first inhabitants 
were Syrians and Greeks. (Joseph., Ant. Jud., 20, 
6.) It was subsequently made a magnificent city and 
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port by Herod, who called it Caesarea in honour of 
Augustus ; and it now began to receive Jews among 
its inhabitants. Frequent contentions hence arose, 
In consequence of the diversity of faiths that prevailed 
within its walls. Here the Roman governor resided, 
and a Roman garrison was continually kept. Vespa- 
sian, after the Jewish war, settled a Roman colony in 
it, with the additional title of Colonia prima Flavia. 
(Ulpian, 1, de cens.) In later times it became the 
capital of Palestina Prima. ‘This city is frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament. Here King Agrip- 
pa was smitten, for neglecting to give God the praise 
when the people loaded him with flattery. Here Cor- 
nelius, the centurion, was baptized ; and also Philip, 
the deacon, with his four daughters ; and here Agabus, 
the prophet, foretold to Paul that he would be bound at 
Jerusalem. (Acts, 8,10.) The modern name of the 
place is Kaisarieh. It was the birthplace of Eusebi- 
us.—II. The capital of Mauritania Cesariensis, and a 
place of some note in the time of the Roman emper- 
ors. It was originally called Jol, but was beautified 
at a subsequent period by Juba, who made it his resi- 
dence, and changed its name to Caesarea, in honour of 
Augustus. This city was situate on the coast, to the 
west of Saldz, and, according to D’Anville, its re- 
mains are to be found at the modern harbour of Vacur. 
(Plin., 5, 2.—Mela, 1, 6.—Strab., 571.)—III. Ad 
Argeum, the capital of Cappadocia, called by this 
name in the reign of Tiberius, previously Mazaca. It 
was situate at the foot of Mount Argeus, as its name 
indicates, and was a place of great antiquity, its found- 
ation having even been ascribed by some writers to 
Mesech, the son of Japhet. (Joseph., Ant. Jud., 1, 6.) 
Philostorgius, however, says it was first called Maza, 
from Mosoch, a Cappadocian chief, and afterward Ma- 
zaca. (Strab., 530.) The modern name is Kaisa- 
rieh. This city, as Strabo reports, was subject to great 
pe being ill supplied with water, and des- 
titute of fortifications. The surrounding country was 
also unproductive, consisting of a dry, sandy plain, 
with several volcanic pits for the space of many stadia 
around the town. And yetit is worthy of remark, that 
in modern times, travellers are struck with the great 
quantity of vegetables offered for sale in the market of 
Kaisarieh, and it is said that there is no part of Asia 
Minor which surpasses the neighbourhood for the 
quality and variety of its fruits. (Kinneir’s Travels, 
p. 103.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 118.)—IV. 
Philippi, a town on the northern confines of Palestine, 
in the district of Trachonitis, at the foot of Mount 
Paneus, and near the springs of the Jordan. It was 
also called Leshem, Laish, Dan, and Paneas. The 
name Paneas is supposed to have been given it by the 
Pheenicians. The appellation of Dan was given to it by 
the tribe of that name, because the portion assigned to 
them was “too little for them,” and they therefore 
“went up to fight against Leshem (or Laish, Judg., 
18, 29), and took it,” calling it ‘Dan, after the name 
of Dan, their father.” (Josh., 19,47.) Eusebiys and 
Jerome distinguish Dan from Paneas as if they were 
different places, though near each other; but, most 
writers consider them as one place, and even Jerome 
himself, on E'zek., 48, says, that Dan or Leshem was 
afterward called Paneas. Philip, the tetrarch, rebuilt 
it, or, at least, embellished and enlarged it, and named 
it Casarea, in honour of the Emperor Tiberius ; and 
afterward Agrippa, in compliment to Nero, called it 
Neronias. According to Burckhardt, the site 1s now 
called Banias. (Plin., 5, 15.—Joseph. Ant. Jud., 
18, 3.—Id., Bell. Jud., 1, 16.—Sozom., 3, 21.)—V, 
Insula, now the isle of Jersey. ’ Sin, 
- Camsarion, the reputed son of Julius Ceasar 
Cleopatra. Plutarch calls him the son of Cs 
Dio Cassius (47, 31) throws doubt on his ] 
He was put to death by Fa Se (Sueto: 
| Jul., c. 52.—Id., Vit. Aug.,17.) as 
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CamsXris arm, placed by Ptolemy near the Tanais, 
in what is now called the country of the Don Cossacks. 
They are supposed to have been erected in honour of 
some one of the Roman emperors by some neighbouring 
prince; perhaps by Polemo, in the reign of ‘Tiberius. 
Near the source of the T'anais Ptolemy places the 
Alexandri Are, which see, (Strab., 493.—Tacit., 
Ann., 12, 15.—Dio Cass., 9, 8—Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 4, p. 159). ‘ 

Csaropinum, now Tours, the capital of the Tu- 
rones. (Amm. Marcell., 15, 28.—Greg. Turon., 10, 
19.—Sulp. Sever., Dial. 3, 8.) 

Csaromicus, I. now Beauvais, the capital of the 
Bellovaci. (Anton., Itim.)—II. A city of the Trino- 
bantes in Britain, answering, as is thought, to what is 
now Chelmsford. It lay 28 miles north of Londinum. 
(Anton., Itin.) The Peutinger Table calls it Baro- 
macus. 

Cmsia syLvA, a forest in Germany, in the territory 
of the Istevones and Sicambri. It is supposed to cor- 
respond to the present forest of Heserwald. (Tacit., 
Ann., 1, 50.—Brotier, ad Tacit., l. c.) 

Cmso or Kazso, a Roman prenomen, peculiar to 
the Fabian family. Thus we have Caso Fasivs in 
Livy (2, 43), and Cmso Quintius in the same writer 
(3, 11). In ancient inscriptions it is more commonly 
written with an initial K.—The latter of the two indi- 
viduals just mentioned was the son of L. Quintius 
Cincinnatus, and opposed the tribunes in their passage 
of the Lex Terentilla. He was brought to trial for 
this, and also for the crime of homicide that was alleged 
against him, but escaped death by going into voluntary 
exile. (Livy, 3, 11, seqq.) 

Caicinus, a river of Italy in Brutium, near the 
Epizephyrian Locri, and at one time separating the 
territories of Locri and Rhegium. It is noticed by an- 
cient writers for a natural phenomenon which was 
observed to occur on its banks. It was said that the 
cicad# on the Locrian side were always chirping and 
musical, while those on the opposite side were as con- 
stantly silent. The Caicinus is supposed by Roman- 
elli to correspond to the Amendolea, which falls into 
the sea about ten miles to the west of Cape Sparti- 
vento. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 412.) 

Caicus, I. acompanion of Auneas. (Virg., Ain., 1, 
187.)—II. A river of Mysia, falling into the 4% gean 
Sea, opposite Lesbos. On its banks stood the city of 
Pergamus, and at its mouth the port of Elza. It is 
supposed by some to be the present Girmasti. Ac- 
cording to Mannert, however, its modern name is the 
Mandragora. (Pliny, 5, 30.—Mela, 1, 18.—Virg., 
Georg., 4, 370.—Owid, Met., 15, 277.) 

Cava, a town and harbour of Latium, southeast 
of the promontory of Circeii, which was said to have 
received its name from Caieta, the nurse of Auneas, 
who was buried there. (Virg., din., 7, 1.) This, 
however, is a mere fable, since Aneas never was in 
Italy. Equally objectionable is the etymology of Au- 
relius. Victor, who derives the name from kaéev, to 
burn, because the flect of A2neas was burned here : as 
if the Trojans spoke Greek! Strabo (233) furnishes 
the best explanation. It comes, according to him, from 
a Laconian term (kaidrra), denoting a hollow or cav- 
ity ; in allusion, perhaps, to a receding of the shore. 
It is now Gaeta. 'The harbour of Caieta was consid- 
ered one of the finest and most commodious in Italy, 
Cicero laments on one occasion that so noble a port 
should be subject to the depredations of pirates even in 
- the open day. (Proleg. Man.—Compare Florus, 1, 
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Caius and Cara, a prenomen very common at 
Rape to both sexes. In this word, and also in Cneius, 
the © must be pronounced like G. (Quintil., 1, 7.) 
C, in its natural position, denoted the name of the 
male, and when reversed that of the female: thus, C 
was equivalent to CAIUS; but toCAIA. Female 
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prenomina, which were marked with an inverted capi- 
tal, were, however, early disused among the Romans. 
The custom after this was, in case there was only 
one daughter, to name her after the gens. If there 
were two, to distinguish them by major and minor 
added to their names; if there were more than two, 
they were distinguished by their number, Prima, Se- 
cunda, &c. Thus we have, in the first case, Tullia, the 
daughter of Cicero, Julia, the daughter of Cesar ; and 
in the second, Cornelia Major, Cornelia Minor, &c. 

Cavaser. Vid. Quintus, II. 

Caxasria, the part of Italy occupied by the ancient 
Calabri. It seems to have been that portion of the 
Iapygian peninsula extending from Brundisium to the 
city of Hydruntum, answering nearly to what is now 
called Terra di Lecce. Its name is supposed to have 
been derived from the Oriental ‘“ Kalab” or pitch, on 
account of the resin obtained from the pines of this 
country. It was also called Messapia and Iapygia. 
The poet Ennius was born here. ‘The country was 
fertile, and produced a variety of fruits, much cattle, 
and excellent honey. (Virg., G., 3, 425.—Horat., 
Od., 1, 31; Epod., 1,27, 1.—Plin., 8, 48.) 

Catacurris. There were two cities of this name 
in ancient Spain, both of them in the territory of the 
Vascones. One was called Calagurris Fibularensis, 
the other Calagurris Nascica. ‘The moderns are not 
yet decided which of these two cities answers to the 
present Galahorra and which to Loharre. It is gener- 
ally thought that Calagurris Fibularensis is the modern 
Calahorra, but Marca is in favour of Loharre, and 
his opinion appears confirmed by Livy. (Petr. de 
Marca, 2, 28.—Liv., fragm., lib. 91, ed. Bruns., p. 
27.) 

Catais and Zutzs. Vid. Zetes. 

Catimis, a very celebrated statuary, and engraver 
on silver, respecting whose birthplace, and the city in 
which he exercised. his profession, ancient writers have 
given no information. The period when he flourished 
appears to have been very near that of Phidias. From 
the account given of his works by the ancient writers, 
he would seem to have been one of the most industri- 
ous artists of antiquity, for he executed statues of 
every description, in bronze, marble, and in gold 
blended with ivory. Cicero and Quintilian refer to 
his productions as not sufficiently refined, though su- 
perior in this respect to those of his predecessors. 
(Cic., Brut., 18, '70.—Quintil., 12, 10.—Sillig, Dict. 
AE S401) 

Catanus, a celebrated Indian philosopher, one of 
the gymnosophists. He followed Alexander from In- 
dia, and, becoming unwell when they had reached Per- 
sia, he desired to have his funeral pile erected. Hav- 
ing offered up his prayers, poured libations upon him- 
self, and cut off part of his hair and thrown it into the 
fire, he ascended the pile, and moved not at the ap- 
proach of the flames. Plutarch says, that, in taking 
leave of the Macedonians, he desired them to spend 
the day in merriment and drinking with their king, 
‘« For I shall see him,” said he, ‘in a little while at 
Babylon.” Alexander died in Babylon three months 
after this. Calanus was in his eighty-third year when 
he burned himself on the funeral pile. (Czc., de Div., 
1, 23.—Arrian, et Plut. in Alex.—Athan, V. #., 
2, 41, 5, 6.—Val. Maz., 1, 8.) , 

CaLauRiA, an island in the Sinus Saronicus, oppo- 
site the harbour of Trcezene in Argolis. It obtained 
its greatest celebrity from the death of Demosthenes. 
Before that event, however, it was a place of great 
note and sanctity. Neptune was said to have re- 
ceived it from Apollo in exchange for Delos, agreeably 
to the advice of an oracle. (Ephor. ap Strab., 374.) 
His temple was held in great veneration, and the 
sanctuary accounted an inviolable asylum. Seven 
confederate cities here held an assembly somewhat 
similar to the Amphictyonic council, and joined in 
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solemn sacrifices to the god. Strabo names Hermi- 
one, Epidaurus, Augina, Athens, Prasie, Nauplia, and 
the Minyan Orchomenus. Argos subsequently repre- 
sented Nauplia, and Sparta succeeded to Prasiz. 
(Strab., l.c.) In this sanctuary Demosthenes, who 
had rendered himself obnoxious to the Macedonian 
sovereign, took refuge when pursued by his satellites. 
Here he swallowed poison and terminated his exist- 
ence. (Plut., Vit. Demosth.—Pausan., 2, 33.) A 
monument was raised to this great orator within its 
peribolus, and divine honours were paid to him by the 
Calaureans. According to Strabo, the island of Calau- 
rea was four stadia from the shore, and thirty in cir- 
cuit. It is now called Poro, or “‘ the ford,” as the 
narrow channel by which it is separated from the 
mainland may, in calm weather, be passed on foot. 
The temple of Neptune was situated at some dis- 
tance from the sea, on one of the highest summits of 
the island. Dodwell observes (Class. Tour, vol. 2, 
p. 276), that not a single column of this celebrated 
sanctuary is standing, nor is the smallest fragment to 
be seen among the ruins. 

Catcnas, a celebrated soothsayer, son of Thestor. 
He had received from Apollo the knowledge of future 
events; and the Greeks, accordingly, on their de- 
parture for the Trojan war, nominated him their high- 
priest and prophet. Among the interpretation of events 
imputed to him, it is said he predicted that Troy could 
not be taken without the aid of Achilles; and that, 
having observed a serpent, during a solemn sacrifice, 
glide from under an altar, ascend a tree, and devour 
nine young birds with their mother, and afterward be- 
come itself changed into stone, he inferred that the 
siege of Troy would last ten years. He also foretold 
that the Grecian fleet, which was at that same time 
detained by contrary winds in the harbour of Aulis, 
would not be able to sail until Agamemnon should 
have sacrificed his own daughter Iphigenia. Calchas 
also advised Agamemnon, during the pestilence by which 
Apollo desolated the Grecian camp, to restore Chry- 
seis, as the only means of appeasing the god. He 
was consulted, indeed, on every affair of importance, 
and appears to have often determined, with Agamem- 
non and Ulysses, the import of the oracles which he 
expounded. His death is said to have happened as 
follows. After the taking of Troy, he accompanied 
Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, to Colophon in Ionia. 
It had been predicted that he should not die until he 
found a prophet more skilful than himself: this he ex- 
perienced in the person of Mopsus. He was unable 
to tell how many figs were on the branches of a cer- 
tain fig-tree ; and when Mopsus mentioned the exact 
number, Calchas retired to the wood of Claros, sacred 
to Apollo, where he expired of grief and mortification. 
—Calchas had the patronymic of Thestorides. (Hom., 
I1., 1, 69, &¢.— Aisch., Agam.—Eurip., Iphig —Pau- 
san., 1, 43.) 

Cateponta, a country in the north of Britain, now 
called Scotland. The ancient Caledonia compre- 
hended all those countries which lay to the north of 
the Forth and Clyde. It was never completely sub- 
dued by the Romans, though Agricola penetrated to 
the Tay and Severus into the very heart of the coun- 
try. e Caledonians are supposed to have derived 
their name from the Celtic words Gael Dun, implying 
“the Gael (Gauls) of the mountains,” i. e., ‘ igh- 
landers.” These Gallic tribes were driven, into Scot- 
Jand, from Britain, by the conquests of the Belgic or 
ee (Compare Adelung’s Mithridates, vol. 
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Carentum, a city of Spain, in the country of Bati- 
ca, supposed to correspond to the modern Cazalla. 
The ancient place was famed for making bricks of 
so much lightness that they floated upon the water. 
(Plin., 35, 49.— Vitruv., 2,3.) This was also done 
at Massilia (Marseille) in Gaul, and at Pitane in 
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Asia. (Vitruv.,l.¢.) According to a modern authori 
ty, the same kind of bricks are made in Italy, ‘de 
una singolarissima specie di mattone.” (KFabroni, 
Dissert., Venezia, 1797, 8vo.) 

Caxes, a city of Campania, to the south of Tea- 
num, now Calvi. According to Livy (8, 16), it for- 
merly belonged to the Ausones, but was conquered by 
the Romans, and colonized (A.U.C. 421). The Ager 
Calenus was much celebrated for its vineyards. (Vid. 
Falernum.) 

Caxires, a Belgic tribe in Gaul, north of the mouth 
of the Sequana, and inhabiting the peninsula which 
that river makes with the sea. ‘T’heir territory is now 
le pays de Causx, forming a part of Normandy, in the 
department de la Seine-Infériewre. Their capital 
was Juliobonay now Lallebonne. Strabo calls them 
KaAerol, and hence on D’Anville’s Map of Ancient 
Gaul they are named Caléti. Ptolemy, on the other 
hand, gives Kadjreg: They appear to have been 
ranked by Caesar among the Armoric states, if in one 
part of his Commentaries (B. G.,'7,75) we read Caletes 
for Cadetes. ‘They could easily have been connected 
with the Armoric tribes by commercial relations and 
affinity, and yet have belonged, by their position, to the 
Belgic race. (Lemaire, Ind. Geogr. ad Ces., p. 220. 
—Op., vol. 4.) - 

Cariatua, Caius Casar Augustus Germanicus, son 
of Germanicus and Agrippina, was born A.D. 12, 
in the camp, probably in Germany, and was brought 
up among the legions. (Sueton., Vit. Calig., 8.) 
Here he received from the soldiers the surname of 
Caligula, from his being arrayed, when quite young, 
like a common soldier, and wearing a (utile pair of 
caliga, a kind of shoe or covering for the feet used 
chiefly by the common soldiers. This was done in 
order to secure towards him the good-will of the 
troops. Caligula himself, however, disliked the ap- 
pellation in after days, and preferred that of Caius 
Cesar, which is also his historical name. Upon his 
father’s death he returned from Syria, and lived with 
his mother till her exile, when he removed to the resi- 
dence of Livia Augusta, his great-grandmother, whose 
funeral oration he delivered in public, while he 
still wore the pretexta. He afterward remained in 
the family of his grandmother Antonia until his 
twentieth year, when, being invited to Caprew by the 
emperor, he assumed the dress proper to manhood, 
but without the customary ceremonies. In the court 
of his grandfather, his naturally mean and vicious tem- 
per appeared in a servile compliance with the caprices 
of those in power, in a wanton love of cruelty towards 
the unfortunate, and in the most abandoned and un- 
principled debauchery ; so that Tiberius observed, 
that he was breeding a second Phaéthon for the de- 
struction of the world. (Suweton., Cal.,c. 10.) 'Tibe- 
rius had, by his testament, appointed his two grand- 
sons, Caius Cxsar and Tiberius Gemellus, the latter 
the son of Drusus, joint heirs of the empire. The 
first act of Caligula, however, was to assemble the sen- 
ate, for the purpose of declaring the invalidity of the 
will; and this being readily effected, and "Tiberius Ge- 
mellus being declared too young to rule, Caius Casar 
Caligula was immediately proclaimed emperor. This 
appointment was received with the most unbounded 
joy both at Rome and in the provinces, and the con- 
duct of the new prince seemed at first to promise one 
of the most auspicious of reigns. But this was all 
dissimulation on his part; a dissimulation which he 
had learned under his wily predecessor ; for Caligula 
esteemed it prudent to assume the appearance of mod- 
eration, liberality, and justice, till he should be firmly 
seated on the throne, and freed from all apprehension 
lest the claims of the young Tiberius might be revived 
on any offence having been taken by the senate. He 
interred, in the most honourable manner, the remains 
of his mother and of his brother Nero, — all state 
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prisoners, recalled the banished, and. forbade all prose- 
cutions for treason. He conferred on the magistrates 
free and independent power. Although the will of 
Tiberius had been declared, by the senate, to be null 
and void, he fulfilled every article of it, with the ex- 
ception only of that above mentioned. When he was 
chosen consul, he took his uncle Claudius as his col- 
league. Thus he distinguished the first eight months 
of his reign by many actions dictated by the pro- 
foundest hypocrisy, but which appeared magnanimous 
and noble to the eyes of the world, when he fell, on a 
sudden, dangerously ill, in consequence, as has been 
imagined, of a love-potion given him by his mistress 
Milenia Cesonia (whom he afterward married), with a 
view to secure his unconstant affections. On recov- 
ering from this malady, whether weary by this time of’ 
the restraints of hypocrisy, or actually deranged in his 
intellect by the inflammatory effects of the potion 
which he had taken (Juv., Sat., 6, 614), the emperor 
threw off all appearance of virtue and moderation, as 
well as all prudential considerations, and acted on every 
occasion with the mischievous violence of unbridled 
passions and wanton power, so that the tyranny of 
Tiberius was forgotten in the enormities of Caligula. 
(Senec., Consol. ad Helv., 9, c. 779.) The most ex- 
qguisite tortures served him for enjoyments. During 
his meals he caused criminals, and even innocent per- 
sons, to be stretched on the rack and beheaded: the 
most respectable persons were daily executed. In the 
madness of his arrogance he even considered himself a 
god, and caused the honours to be paid to him which 
were paid to Apollo, to Mars, and even to Jupiter. 
He built a temple to his own divinity. At one time 
he wished that the whole Roman people had but one 
head, that he might be able to cut it off at a single 
blow. He frequently repeated the words of an old 
poet, Oderint dum metuant. One of his greatest 
follies was the building of a bridge of vessels between 
Baie and Puteoli, in imitation of that of Xerxes over 
the Hellespont. He himself consecrated this grand 
structure with great splendour; and, after he had 
passed the night following in g revel with his friends, 
in order to do something extraordinary before his de- 
parture, he caused a crowd of persons, without dis- 
tinction of age, rank, or character, to be seized, and 
thrown into the sea. On his return he entered Rome 
in triumph, because, as he said, he had conquered 
nature herself. After this he made preparations for an 
expedition against the Germans, passed with more than 
200,000 men over the Rhine, but returned after he had 
travelled a few miles, and that without having seen an 
enemy. Such was his terror, that, when he came to the 
river, and found the bridge obstructed by the crowd 


~ upon it, he caused himself to be passed over the heads 


of the soldiers. He then went to Gaul, which he plun- 
dered with unexampled rapacity. Not content with the 
considerable booty thus obtained, he sold all the prop- 
erty of his sisters Agrippina and Livilla, whom he ban- 
ished. He also sold the furniture of the old court, the 
clothes of Augustus, Agrippina, &c. Before he left 
Gaul he declared his intention of going to Britain. 
He collected his army on the coast, embarked in a 
magnificent galley, but returned when he had hardly 
left the land, drew up his forces, ordered the signal 
of battle to be sounded, and commanded the soldiers 
to fill their helmets with shells, while he cried out, 
‘This booty, ravished from the sea, is fit for my pal- 
ace and the capitol.”” When he returned to Rome he 
was desirous of a triumph on account of his achieve- 
ments, but contented himself with an ovation. Dis- 
contented with the senate, he resolved to destroy the 
greater part of the members, and the most distinguish- 
ed men of Rome. This is proved by two books 
which were found after his death, wherein the names 


of the proscribed were noted down, and of which one } 
_ was entitled Gladius (Sword), and the other Pugillus | 
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(Dagger). He became reconciled to the senate again 
when he found it worthy of him. He supported pub- 
lic brothels and gaming-houses, and received himself 
the entrance-money of the visiters. His horse, named 
Incitatus, was his favourite. This horse he made one 
of his priests, and, by way of insult to the repub- 
lic, declared it also consul. It was kept in an 
ivory stable, and fed from a golden manger ; and, when 
it was invited to feast at the emperor’s table, gilt corn 
was served up ina golden basin of exquisite work- 
manship. He had even the intention of destroying the 
poems of Homer, and was on the point of removing 
the works and images of Virgil and Livy from all libra~ 
ries : those of the former, because, as he said, he was 
destitute of genius and learning ; those of the latter, 
because he was not to be depended upon as an histo- 
rian. Caligula’s morals were, from his youth upward, 
abominably corrupt. After he had married and repu- 
diated several wives, Cesonia retained a permanent 
hold on his affections. A number of conspirators, at 
the head of whom were Cherea and Cornelius Sabi- 
nus, both tribunes of the prwtorian cohorts, murdered 
him in the 29th year of his age, and the fourth of his 
tyrannical reign, A.D. 41. (Crevier, Hist. des Emp. 
Rom., vol. 2, p. 1, segqg.—Encyclop. Americ., vol. 2, 
p. 405, segg.—Encyclop. Metropol., div. 3, vol. 2, p 
434, seqq.) 

Catraict or Catuact, a people of Spain, in the 
northwestern part of the country. They inhabited what 
is now Gallicia, together with the Portuguese prov- 
inces of Entre-Douro-y-Minho and Tras-los-Montes. 
(Eutrop., 4, 19.—Sil. Ital., 3, 352.—Plin., 3, 3.— 
Inscript., ap. Gruter.) 

Cate or Cans, a seaport town of the Callaici, at 
the mouth of the Durius. It is now Oporto. From 
Portus Calles comes, by a corruption, the name. of 
modern Portugal. (Sil. Ital., 12, 525.—Vell. Pa- 
terc., 1, 14.—Ov., Agrar., 2, 31.) 

Cattias, a rich Athenian, who offered to release 
Cimon, son of Miltiades, from prison, into which he 
had been thrown through inability to pay his father’s 
fine, if he would give him the hand of Elpinice, Ci- 
mon’s sister and wife. Cimon consented, but with 
great reluctance. He was afterward charged with 
having violated the terms of his agreement with Cal- 
lias, which was looked upon by the Athenians as adul- 
tery on his part, Elpinice having become the property 
of another. This custom of marrying sisters at 
Athens extended, according to Philo Judeus, only to 
sisters by the same father, and was: forbidden in the 
case of sisters by the same mother. Elpinice was 
taken in marriage by Cimon, because, in consequence 
of his extreme poverty, he was unable to provide a 
suitable match for her. The Lacedemonians were 
forbidden to marry any of their kindred, whether in the 
direct degrees of ascent or descent ; but in the case 
of a collateral it was allowed. Several of the barba- 
rous nations seem to have been less scrupulous on 
this head ; the Persians especially were remarkable for 
such unnatural unions. (C. Nep. et Plut. in Cim.) 

Caxticoténg, a hill in the district of Troas, deri- 
ving its name («aA7 koA@vm) from the pleasing regu- 
larity of its form, and the groves by which it seems 
for ages to have been adorned. It is mentioned by 
Homer in the 20th book of the Iliad (v. 53 and 151), 
Strabo informs us, from Demetrius of Scepsis, that it 
was ten stadia from the village of the Ilians (IAséwr 
xépn), which would make it forty stadia from Troy it- 
self. It was situate to the northwest of this city, 
near the banks of the Simois. (Compare Le Cheva- 
lier’s Map of the Plain of Troy, and the note of Heyne 
to the 262d page of the German translation of Le 
Chevalier’s works on this subject. Consult also 
Clarke’s Travels, vol. 3, p. 119, Lond., 8vo ed.) 

Caxuicrirrs, I. an Athenian, who caused Dion to 
be assassinated. (Vid. Dion I.)—II, An officer in- 
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trusted with the care of the treasures of Susa by Alex- 
ander. (Curt.,5, 2.)-—III. Anarchitect, who, in con- 
junction with Ictinus, built the Parthenon at Athens, 
and who undertook also to complete the long walls 
termed oxéAn. (Plut., Vit. Pericl., c. 13.) He ap- 
pears to have flourished about Olymp: 80 or 85. (Suzllig, 
Dict. Art., s, v.)\—IV. A sculptor, distinguished prin- 
cipally by the minuteness of his performances. He is 
mentioned as a Lacedemonian, and is associated with 
Myrmecides by lian. (V. H., 1, 17.—Compare 
Galen, Adhort. ad Art., c. 9.) In connexion with 
this artist he is said to have made some chariots which 
could be covered with the wings of a fly, and to have 
inscribed on a grain of the plant sesamwm some verses 
of Homer. (Plin., 7,21.) Galen, therefore, well ap- 
plies to him the epithet pataidreyvoc. Atheneus, 
however, relates that he engraved only large vases 
(11, p. 782). The age in which he lived is uncertain. 
(Sillg, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

CaLuicraTipas, a Spartan, who succeeded Lysan- 
der in the command of the fleet. He took Methym- 
na, and routed the Athenian fleet under Conon. He 
was defeated and killed near the Arginuse, in a naval 
battle, B.C. 406. He was one of the last that pre- 
served the true Spartan character, which had become 
greatly altered for the worse during the Peloponnesian 
war, by the habit which the Lacedemonians had con- 
tracted of fighting beyond the limits of their country. 
The enervating climate of Ionia had also contributed 
very much towards producing this result. (Xen., 
Hist. Gr.,1, 6,1, seqgqg.—Diod. Sic., 13, 76.—Id. ib., 
13, 99.) 

CatuipRomus, according to Livy (36, 15), the high- 
est summit of Mount Cita. It was occupied by Cato, 
with a body of troops, in the battle fought at the pass 
of Thermopyle, between the Romans, under Acilius 
Glabrio, and the army of Antiochus ; and, owing to 
this manceuvre, the latter was entirely routed. (Com- 
pare Pliny, H. N., 4, 7.) 

Cauurmicuus, I. a native of Cyrene, descended 
from an illustrious family. He first gave instruction 
in grammar, or belles-lettres, at Alexandrea, and num- 
bered among his auditors Apollonius Rhodius, Eratos- 
thenes, and Aristophanes of Byzantium. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus subsequently placed him in the Muse- 
um, and from this period he turned his principal at- 
tention to poetic composition. He lived, loaded with 
honours, at the court of this prince, where his abilities 
were greatly admired. The small number of pieces, 
however, that remain to us, out of eight hundred com- 
posed by him, present him to us in the light of a cold 
poet, wanting in energy and enthusiasm, and making 
vain efforts to replace by erudition the genius which 
nature had denied him. These productions compel us 
to subscribe to Ovid’s opinion in relation to him, 
“ Quamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet.” (Amor., 1, 
15.) The principal works of Callimachus were as fol- 
lows: 1. Elegies. These were regarded as his princi- 
pal title torenown. The Romans, especially in the Au- 
gustan age, held them in high estimation; they were im- 
itated by Ovid and Propertius. Among the Elegies of 
Callimachus two in particular were celebrated, one on 
the tresses of Berenice, queen of Ptolemy III., which 
Catullus has either translated or imitated; and the 
other, entitled Cydippe, to which Ovid alludes (Rem. 
Am., 1, 380), and which he has imitated in his 20th He- 
roid. We have only some fragments remaining of the 
elegies. 2. Airvat, “ Causes,” i.e., a poem, in four 
cantos, on the origin or causes of various fables, cus- 
toms, &c. Some fragments remain. 3. ‘Exddn, He- 


cale, an heroic poem, the subject of which was the hos- 


pitable reception given to Theseus, by an old female, 

when he was proceeding to combat the Marathonian 

bull. Some fragments remain. 4. "I6ic, “the Ibis,” a 
oem directed against one of his pupils, accused by 

fis of “Te named Apollonius Rhodius. It has 
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not reached us. The Ibis is a bird, whose habits taught 
man, it is said, the use of clysters. We know not the 
reason why Callimachus gave this appellation to his en- 
emy: it was done in ridicule, probably, of some per- 
sonal deformity, or else from some resemblance which 
Apollonius bore to this bird in the eyes of his irritated 
master. It is in imitation of Callimachus that Ovid 
has given the title of Ibis to one of his poems. 5. 
Hymns. Of these we have six remaining; five in the 
Tonic dialect, and the sixthin Doric. The subject of 
this last is the bathing of the statue of Minerva. Ac- 
cording to the commentators, the Doric dialect was 
preferred for this poem, because Callimachus com- 
posed it at Argos, where, during a certain festival, the 
statue of Pallas was bathed in the Inachus. Of the 
six hymns which we have from Callimachus, that ad- 
dressed to Ceres is the best. The one in honour of 
Delos is in the epic style, like the hymns of the Ho- 
meridee. 6. Epigrams. Of these we possess seventy- 
four, which may be regarded among the best of an- 
tiquity. The grammarian Archibius, the father, or, 
according to others, the son of Apollonius, wrote a 
commentary or exegesis (&7ynovc) on these epigrams ; 
and Marianus, who lived under the Emperor Anasta- 
sius, made a paraphrase of them in iambic verse. 7. 
Iambics and choliambics. Strabo refers to them, and 
some fragments remain.—Such are some of the prin- 
cipal poetic works of Callimachus. We have to re- 
gret the loss of several prose works, which would, no 
doubt, have thrown great light on various subjects 
connected with the antiquities of Greece. Such are 
his Commentaries, or Memoirs (‘Yrouvjuata); his 
work entitled Kricese vyowv Kat roAcwr, “ The set- 
tling of islands and founding of cities ;” his ‘‘ Won- 
ders of the World,” Oavudoza, or, Oavpdtwv Tov ei¢ 
aracav tiv yRv Kal Térove bvTwYv ovvayuyn, &e. 
Callimachus did not want detractors, who occasioned 
him that species of torment to which the vanity of au- 
thors exposes them, and, at the same time, renders them 
so sensitive. A certain grammarian, named Aristo- 
phon, wrote against one of his productions ; and there 
exists, in the Anthology, a distich against Callima- 
chus, by Apollonius the grammarian, which is often 
erroneously ascribed to the author of the Argonautics. 
—Among the editions of Callimachus may be men- 
tioned that of Ernesti, Lugd. Bat., 1761, 2 vols. 8vo, 
and that of Blomfield, Lond., 1815, 8vo. Brunck 
gave also a revised text in his Poete Gnomici. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 107, segq.)—II. A 


celebrated artist, whose attention was directed not - 


only to statuary, but to engraving on gold and to 
painting. (Plin., 34, 8.) On account of the elegant 
finish of his works in marble, he was styled by the 
Athenians Katateyvoc. 
pare the remarks of Szllig, Dict. Art., s. v.) 
Catidpg, one of the Muses, daughter of Jupiter 
and Mnemosyne. She presided over epic poetry and 
eloquence, and was represented holding a close-rolled 
parchment, and sometimes a trumpet. She derived 
her name from her beautiful (silver-toned) voice, amd 
Tie Kade Oré¢. Calliope bore to Ciagrus a son 
named Linus, who was killed by his pupil Hercules. 
(Apollod., 1,3, 2.) She had also by the same sire the 
celebrated Orpheus. Others, however, made Apollo 
the sire of Linus and Orpheus. Hesiod (frag. 97) 
says, that Urania was the mother of Linus. (Vid. Mu- 
se, and consult Miiller, Archaeol. der Kunst, p. 594, 
seqq. ; ees 
Oe anes daughter of Diagoras, and wife of 
Callianax the athlete. According to the common ac- 
count, she went with her son, after the death of her 
husband, to the Olympic games, having disguised 
herself in the attire of a teacher of gymnastics. ‘When 
her son was declared victor, she discovered her sex in 
the joy of the moment, and was immediately arrested, 
as women were not allowed to appear on “hi occa- 
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(Vitruv., 4, 1, 10.—Com- ~ 
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sions. The punishment to which she was liable was 
to be cast down from a precipitous and rocky height, 
but she was pardoned in consequence of the pecu- 
liar circumstances of her case. A law, however, was 
immediately passed, ordaining that the teachers of 
gymnastic exercises should also appear naked at the 
games. (Pausanias, 5, 6, 5.)\—From an examina- 
tion of authorities, it would appear that the story just 
told relates rather to Berenice (®epevixn), the sister 
of Callipatira. (Consult Bayle, Dict., s. v. Berenice, 
and Svebelis, ad Pausani, l. c.) 

CaLLipHon, a painter, a native of Samos, who 
decorated with pictures the temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sus. The subjects of his pieces were taken from the 
liad. (Pausan., 5, 19.) 

Cauuipotis, I. a city of Thrace, about five miles 
from Algospotamos. Its origin is uncertain: a By- 
zantine writer ascribes its foundation and name to 
Callias, an Athenian general (Jo. Cinnamus, 5, 3), 
while another derives its appellation from the beauty 
of the site. (Agathias, 5, p. 155.) It is certain that 
we do not hear of Callipolis before the Macedonian 
war, when Livy mentions its having been taken by 
Philip, the last king of that name (31, 16.—Com- 
pare Plin., 4,11). From the Itineraries we learn, that 
Callipolis was the point whence it was usual to cross 
the Hellespont to Lampsacus or Abydos. ‘The mod- 
ern name is Gallipoli, and it is from this that the 
Chersonese now takes its name as a Turkish province. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 330.)—II. A town 
of Sicily, north of Catana, now Gallipolz.—tII. A city 
of Calabria, on the Sinus Tarentinus, now Callipolz. 
According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (17, 4), it 
owed its foundation to Leucippus, a Lacedemonian, 
who erected a town here with the consent of the Ta- 
rentines, who expected to be put in possession of it 
shortly after; but in this hope they were deceived ; 
and on finding that the Spartan colony was already 
strong enough to resist an attack, they suffered Leu- 
cippus to prosecute his undertaking without molesta- 
tion. (Dion. Hal., frag. ed. Angelo Maio, Mediol., 
1816.) Mela styles it “urbs Graia Callipolis” (2, 
4). The passage in which Pliny names this town is 
corrupt. (Plin., 3, 11.—Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 
2, p. 317.) 

Cauuiruog, I. a daughter of the Scamander, who 
married Tros, by whom she had Ilus, Ganymede, and 
Assaracus. (J/., 20, 231.)—II. A daughter of Ocea- 
nus and Tethys, mother of Geryon, Echidna, Cerbe- 
rus, and other monsters, by Chrysaor. (Hesiod, Theog., 
287, seqq.) 

Cauuiste, an island of the Augean Sea, called also 
Thera. (Vid. Thera.) 

Cauiste14, Beauty’s rewards ; a festival at Les- 
bos, during which all the women presented themselves 
in the temple of Juno, and the prize was assigned to 
the fairest. (Atheneus, 13, p. 610, a.) There was 
also an institution of the same kind among the Par- 
rhasians, made first by Cypselus, whose wife was 
honoured with the first prize. The Eleans had one 
also, in which the fairest man received as a prize a 
complete suit of armour, which he dedicated to Miner- 
va. (Atheneus, 1. c.—Casaub. et Schweigh., ad loc.) 

CaLLIsTHENES, a native of Olynthus, the son of 
Hero, Aristotle’s sister. He was placed by the Sta- 
girite about the person of Alexander, as a kind of in- 
structer, or, rather, companion of his studies, and ac- 
companied the monarch into the Hast. He gave of- 
fence, however, by the rudeness of his manners and 
his boldness of speech, and was eventually charged 
with being implicated in a conspiracy against Alexan- 
der. According to the common account, he was mu- 
tilated, and then carried along with the army in an iron 
cage, until he ended his days by poison. Ptolemy, 
however, wrote in his history of Alexander, that he 
was first ae and then hanged. Callisthenes does 
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not deserve the name of a philosopher, which some 
have bestowed upon him ; he appears, on the contrary, 
to have been little better than a mere sophist. He 
wrote a history of Alexander’s movements which has 
not come down to us, but which, from the remarks of 
ancient writers, does not appear to have possessed 
even the merit of exactness in ordinary details. (Plut., 
Vit. Alex.—Polyb., 12, 23.—Sainte-Croix, Examen, 
&c., p. 34, seqg.—Id. ib., p. 163, seqq.) 

Cauuisto and Catisto, called also Helice, was 
daughter of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, and one of Di- 
ana’s attendants. Jupiter saw her, and assuming the 
form of Diana, accompanied the maiden to the chase, 
and surprised her virtue. She long concealed her 
shame ; but at length, as she was one day bathing with 
her divine mistress, the discovery was made, and Di- 
ana, in her anger, turned her into a bear. While in 
this form she brought forth her son Arcas, who lived 
with her in the woods, till the herdsmen caught both 
her and him, and brought them to Lycaon. (Vid. Ar- 
cas.) Some time afterward she went into the teme- 
nus, or sacred enclosure of the Lycewan Jove, which it 
was unlawful to enter. A number of Arcadians, 
among whom was her own son, followed to kill her, but 
Jove snatched her out of their hands, and placed her as 
a constellation in the sky. (Apollod.,3,8.—Ovid, Met., 
2,401, seg.—Id., Fast., 2, 155, seqg.—Hygin., fab., 
177.) It was also fabled, that at the request of Juno, 
Tethys forbade the constellation of the bear to descend 
into her waves. ‘This legend is related with great va- 
riety in the circumstances. According to one of these 
versions, Arcas, having been separated from his mother 
and reared among men, met her one day in the woods, 
and was on the point of slaying her, when Jupiter 
transferred the mother and son to the skies. (Kezght- 
ley’s Mythology, p. 425, seq.) 

Cauuistratus, I. a celebrated orator of Athens. 
Demosthenes, having heard him plead on one occa- 
sion, was so charmed by his eloquence that he aban- 
doned all his other studies, and betook himself to ora- 
tory. He was employed on several occasions as an 
ambassador, but eventually met with the common fate 
of popular leaders,,and was exiled. Retiring upon 
this to Thrace, he founded Datum in that country. 
(Plut., Vit. Demosth., c. 3.-—Scylax, Peripl., p. 27.)— 
II. A sophist, who lived, as Heyne thinks, a little be- 
fore the elder Philostratus, towards the close of the 
second century of our era. We have from him a de- 
scription of fourteen statues, written, it is true, in the 
style of a rhetorician, but still containing many details 
of a curious nature as regards the history of ancient 
art. (Heyne, Opusc., vol. 5, p. 196, segg.) The 
work accompanies the writings of Philostratus, and is 
found in all our editions of the latter.—IIT. A Roman 
lawyer, who lived during the time of Severus and Car- 
acalla. (Biogr. Univ., vol. 6, p. 555.) 

Cator, a river of Italy, which rose in the mountains 
of the Hirpini, passed Beneventum, and joined the 
Vulturnus. (Liv., 24, 14.) 

Cape, a lofty mountain in the most southern parts 
of Spain, opposite to Mount Abyla on the African 
coast. ‘These two mountains were called the Pillars 
of Hercules. Calpe is now called Gibraltar, from the 
Arabic Gibel Tarik (i. e., the mountain of Tarik.’ 
This Tarik was a Moorish general, who first led the 
Moors into Spain, A.D. '710).—For some remarks on 
the etymology of the name Calpe, wd. Abyla. 

Catrurnia, I. a daughter of L. Piso, and Julius 
Cesar’s fourth wife. The night previous to her hus- 
band’s murder, she dreamed that he had been stabbed 
in her arms. According to others, she dreamed that 
the pinnacle had fallen, which the senate, by way of 
ornament and distinction, had caused to be erected on 
Casar’s house, (Plut., Vit. Ces.,c.) After Cesar’s 
death she intrusted Antony with his private treasure, 
which amounted to four thousand talents, and also with 
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the private papers of the dictator, (Plut., Vit. Ant., 
c. 15.)—U. Calpurnia Lex, passed A.U.C. 604, 
against extortion, by which law the first questio per- 
petua was established, (Cic. im Verr., 4, 25.)—III. 
Another, called also Acilia, concerning bribery, A.U.C. 
686. (Cic. pro Muren., 23.) 

Catrurnivs, I. a writer of mimes, not to be con- 
founded with the pastoral poet of the same name. 
(Bahr, Gesch. Rom, Lit., vol. 1, p. 118.)—II. A 
Christian in the time of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, 
from whom we have fifty-one Declamations remaining. 
(Bahr, ib., p.557.)—IIL. A Latin poet, a native of Sici- 
ly, and contemporary of Nemesianus, lived during the 
third century of our era. In the earliest editions of 
his works, and in all but one of the MSS., eleven 
eclogues pass under his name. Ugoletus, however, at 
a later period, guided by this single MS., undertook to 
assign four of the eleven to Nemesianus. In this he 
is wrong, for the tone and manner of these pieces show 
plainly that they all came from one pen. Such was 
the opinion of Ulitius (Pref. ad Nemesian., Eclog., 
p. 459.—Id. ad Nemesian., Cyneg., v. 1, p. 314), 
with which Burmann agrees (Poet. Lat. Min., Pref., 
P- ***4), and which Wernsdorff at last has fully estab- 
ished. (Poet. Lat. Min., vol. 2, p. 15, seqgg.) The 
aelognes of Calpurnius are not without merit, though 
ree 'y inferior in elegance and simplicity to Virgil’s. 

hey are dedicated to Nemesianus, his protector and 
patron, for he himself was very poor. In the time of 
Charlemagne these pieces were placed in the hands of 
young scholars. ‘The best editions are found in the 
Poete Latini Minores of Burmann, Lugd. Bat., 1731, 
2 vols. 4to, and of Wernsdorff, Altemb., 1780-1799, 10 
vols. 8vo. (Bahr, Gesch. Rim. Lat., vol. 1, p. 301.) 

Canvus Corn. Licinius, a Roman, equally distin- 
guished as an orator and a poet. In the former ca- 
pacity he is mentioned with praise by Cicero (Brut., 
81.—Ep. ad Fam., 7, 24.—Ibid., 15, 51). He was 
also the friend of Catullus, and two odes of that au- 

’ thor’s are addressed to him, in which he is commemo- 
rated as a most delightful companion, from whose so- 
ciety he could scarcely refrain. ‘The fragments of his 
epigrams which remain do not enable us to judge for 
ourselves of his poetical merits. He is classed by 
Ovid among the licentious writers. (Horat., Serm., 
1, 10, 19.—Dunlop’s Rom. Lat., vol. 1, p. 540.) 

Caycapnus, a large and rapid river of Cilicia Tra- 
chea, which rises in the central chain of Taurus, and, 
after receiving some minor tributary streams, falls into 
the sea between the promontories of Zephyrium and 
Sarpedon. It is now the Giuk-sou. (Plin., 5, 27,— 
Liw., 38, 38.—Amm. Marceil., 14, 25.) 

Canyon, I..small islands, placed by Strabo (603) 
between Cape Lectum and Tenedos, but not to be 
found in that direction. In Choiseul Gouffier’s map 
they are laid down between Tenedos and Sigeum.— 
Il. A group of islands, lying off the coast of Caria, to 
the southeast of Leros. One of the number was called 
Calymna. (Hom., Il., 2, 676.) Herodotus informs 
us (7, 99), that the Calydnians were subject to Arte- 
misia, queen of Caria, Calymna, in modern charts, is 
called Calimno, and the surrounding group Kapperi 
a a (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 

CaxYnon, a city of AStolia, below the river Eve- 
nus, and between that stream and the sea. It was 
famed in Grecian story on account of the boar-hunt 
in its neighbourhood (vid. Meleager), the theme of 
poetry from Homer to Statius. We are told by my- 
thologists that G&neus, the father of Meleager and 
Tydeus, reigned at Calydon, while his brother Agrius 
settled in Pleuron. Frequent. wars, however, arose 
between them on the subject of contiguous lands ; a 
circumstance to which Homer alludes. (JZI., 9, 525, 
seqq.) From the same poet we collect, that Calydon 
was situate on a rocky height, (Jl, 2, 640; 13, 
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217.) Its territory, however, was ample and produc- 
tive. (Jl., 9, 577, seqq.) Some time after the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, we find Calydon in the possession of the 
Acheans. It is probable that the Calydonians them- 
selves invited over the Acheans, to defend them 
against the Acarnanians. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 4, 6, 1.— 
Pausan., 3, 10.) Their city was, in consequence, oc- 
cupied by an Achwan garrison, until Epaminondas, 
after the battle of Leuctra, compelled them to evacu- 
ate the place. (Dviod. Sic., 15, 57.) It was still a 
town of importance during the Social war (Polyb., 4, 
65.—Jd., 5, 95), and as late as the time of Caesar. 
(B. Civ., 3, 35.) But Augustus accomplished its 
downfall by removing the inhabitants to Nicopolis. 
According to Dodwell, there are yet to be seen here 
the remains of a city, and its acropolis, composed of 
magnificent walls, constructed nearly in a regular man- 


ner. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 78, seqq.) 
Catyponis, a uame of Deianira, as living in Caly- 
don. (Ovid, Met., 9, 112.) 


Catymna, an island of the A®gean, southeast of 
Leros. (Vid. Calydne, II.) 

Catypso, a daughter of Atlas, according to Homer. 
(Od., 1, 52.—Ib., 7, 245.) Hesiod, however, makes 
her an ocean-nymph (Theog., 359), and Apollodorus 
a Nereid (1, 2). Like Circe, she was a human-speak- 
ing goddess, and dwelt in solitary state with her attend- 
ant nymphs on an island named Ogygia, in the midst 
of the ocean, Her isle presented such a scene of syl- 
van beauty as charmed even Mercury, one of the 
dwellers of Olympus. (Od., 5,72.) Calypso received 
and kindly entertained Ulysses, when, in the course of 
his wanderings, that hero was thrown upon her domains 
after his shipwreck. She detained him there for eight 
years, designing to make him immortal, and to keep 
him with her for ever; but Mercury arriving with a 
command from Jupiter, she was obliged to consent to 
his departure. She gave the hero tools to build a raft 
or light vessel, supplied him with provisions, and re- 
luctantly took a final leave of him.—The name Ca- 
lypso means ‘‘ the Concealer,” the poet, after his usual 
manner, giving her a significant appellation. As re- 
gards her island, Homer seems to have conceived 
Ogygia to lie in the northwestern parts of the West sea, 
far remote from all other isles and coasts ; and he thus 
brought his hero into all parts of that sea, and informed 
his auditors of all its wonders. (Kezghiley’s Mythol- 
ogy, p. 274, seq.) 

Camatoptnom, the first Roman colony in Britain, 
established under Claudius. Its situation agrees with 
that of the modern Malden, according to Cluver and 
Cellarius. (Tacit., Ann., 12, 32.—Id. ib., 14, 31.) 

Camaricum, a city of the Nervii, in Belgic Gaul, 
east of Nemetacum, now Cambray (Cammertk). 

Camarina, a city of Sicily, near the southern coast, 
on the river Hipparis. (Schol. ad Pind., Ol., 5, 19.) 
It was originally founded by a colony from Syracuse, 
but, proving subsequently disobedient, it was destroy- 
ed by the parent state, and the ground on which it 
stood was sold to Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, as a 
ransom for some Syracusan captives. Hippocrates re- 
built the city ; but his successor, Gelon, after having 
obtained the sovereignty of Syracuse, transferred the 
inhabitants of Camarina to the former city, and thus 
again was Camarina destroyed. (Herodot., 7, 156.) 
Dissensions in Syracuse enabled the Geloans to rebuild 
Camarina; according to Timeus, in the 82d Olympiad, 
but according to Diodorus at the end of the 79th. This 
city, however, seemed destined to be still unfortunate. 
It again suffered from the elder Dionysius, and the in- 
habitants were once more obliged to become wander- 
ers. When Timoleon, after the overthrow of tyranny, 
gave peace to the whole island, Camarina again re~ 
vived. (Diod. Sic., 16, 82.) It suffered once more, 
however, in the contest between Carthage and Agatho 
cles; and finally, in the first Punic bai severely 
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punished by the Romans for having admitted Cartha- 
ginian troops within its walls. From this time it re- 
mained an inconsiderable city. In the neighbourhood 
of the place the river formed a low island, covered at 
high water, but when the tide fell converted into a 
marsh. This marsh yielded exhalations which pro- 
duced a pestilence, and the inhabitants consulted an 
oracle whether they should drain it. Although the or- 
acle dissuaded them, they drained it, and opened a way 
to their enemies to come and plunder their city. 
Hence arose the proverb, from the words of the oracle, 
py kivet Kapapivay, “move not Camarina,” applied 
to those who, by removing one evil, will bring on a 
greater. Nothing now remains of this city but some 
ruins, and the name Camarana, given by the natives to 
a town and a neighbouring marsh. (Virg., Ain., 3, 
701.—Herod., '7, 154.) 

Camsunit Monrss, a chain of mountains forming the 
southern boundary of Macedonia, and separating that 
country from Thessaly. (Liv., 42, 58.—Jd., 44, 2.) 

Campyszs, I. an early monarch of the line of the 
Achemenides, the successor of Teispes, who was him- 
self the successor of Achemenes. He must not be con- 
founded with Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, who was, in 
fact, the second of the name in the line of Persian 
kings. (Herod., 7, 11.—Consult Bahr and Larcher, 
ad loc.)—II. A Persian of good family, but peaceful 
disposition, to whom Astyages, king of Media, gave 
his daughter Mandane in marriage. (Vid. Astyages.) 
The issue of this union was Cyrus the Great. (He- 
rod., 1, 46.—IJd., 1, 107.)—III. The son and succes- 
sor of Cyrus the Great, ascended the throne of Persia 
B.C. 530. Soon after the commencement of his 
reign, he undertook the conquest of Egypt, being ex- 
cited to the step, according to the Persian account as 
given in Herodotus (3, 1), by the conduct of Amasis, 
the king of that country. Cambyses, it seems, had de- 
manded in marriage the daughter of Amasis; but the 
latter, knowing that the Persian monarch intended to 
make her, not his wife, but his concubine, endeavour- 
ed to deceive him by sending in her stead the daughter 
of his predecessor Apries. ‘The historian gives also 
another account besides this ; but it is more than prob- 
able that both are untrue, and that ambitious feelings 
alone on the part of Cambyses prompted him to the 
enterprise. (Compare Dahimann, Herod., p. 148.— 
Creuzer, ad Herod., 1. c.) Amasis died before Cam- 
byses marched against Egypt, and his son Psammeni- 
tus succeeded to the throne. A bloody battle was 
fought near the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, and the 
Egyptians were put to flight, after which Cambyses 
made himself master of the whole country, and receiv- 
ed tokens of submission also from the Cyrenzans and 
the people of Barca. The kingdom of Egypt was thus 
conquered by him in six months. Cambyses now form- 
ed new projects. He wished to send a squadron and 
subjugate Carthage, to conquer Aithiopia, and to make 
himself master of the famous temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
The first of these expeditions, however, did not take 
place, because the Pheenicians, who composed his na- 
val force, would not go to attack one of their own col- 
onies. ‘The army that was sent against the Ammoni- 
ans perished in the desert; and the troops at whose 
head he himself had set out against the Athiopians 
were compelled by hunger to retreat. How far he 
advanced into A®thiopia cannot be ascertained from 
anything that Herodotus says. Diodorus Siculus, how- 
ever (1, 33), makes Cambyses to have penetrated as 
far as the spot where Meroé stood, which city, accord- 
ing to this same writer, he founded, and named after 
his mother. His mother, however, was Cassandana. 
Josephus (Ant. Jud., 2, 10, 2) makes the previous 
name to have been merely changed by Cambyses to 
Meroé, in honour of his sister. (Compare Strabo, '790.) 
Both accounts are untrue, (Vid. Meroé.)—After his 
return from Althiopia, the Persian king gave himself 
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up to the greatest acts of outrage and cruelty. On 
entering Memphis he found the inhabitants engaged in 
celebrating the festival of the re-appearance of Apis, 
and, imagining that these rejoicings were made on ac- 
count of his ill success, he caused the sacred bull to 
be brought before him, stabbed him with his dagger, 
of which wound the animal afterward died, and caused 
the priests to be scourged. (Herod., 3, 27, seqq.) 
Cambyses is said to have been subject to epilepsy from 
his earliest years ; and the habit of drinking, in which 
he now indulged to excess, rendered him at times com- 
pletely furious. No relation was held sacred by him 
when intoxicated. Having dreamed that his brother 
Smerdis was seated on the royal throne, he sent one 
of his principal confidants to Persia, with orders to put 
him to death, a mandate which was actually accom- 
plished. His sister and wife Atossa, who lamented 
the death of Smerdis, he struck with a blow of his foot, 
which brought on abortion. (Herod., 3, 30, seqq.) 
These and many other actions, alike indicative of al- 
most complete insanity, aroused against him the feel- 
ings of his subjects. A member of the sacerdotal or- 
der called the Magz availed himself of this discontent, 
and, aided by the strong resemblance which he bore to 
the murdered Smerdis, as well as by the exertions of 
a brother who was also a Magian, seized upon the 
throne of Persia, and sent heralds in every direction, 
commanding all to obey, for the time to come, Smerdis, 
son of Cyrus, and not Cambyses. The news of this 
usurpation reached Cambyses at a place in Syria call- 
ed Ecbatana, where he was at that time with his army. 
Resolving to return with all speed to Susa, the mon- 
arch was in the act of mounting his horse, when his 
sword fell from its sheath and inflicted a mortal blow 
in his thigh. An oracle, it is said, had been given 
him from Butus, that he would end his life at Ecba- 
tana, but he always thought that the Median Ecbatana 
was meant by it. He died of his wound soon after, 
B.C. 522, leaving no children. (Herod., 3, 61, seqq.) . 
Ctesias gives a different account. He makes Camby- 
ses to have died at Babylon of a wound he had given 
himself on the femoral muscle, while shaving smooth 
a piece of wood with a small knife. (Ctes., Excerpt. 
Pers., § 12.) According to Herodotus (3, 66), Cam- 
byses reigned seven years and five months. Ctesias 
says elghteen years ; but there must be some error in 
this. Clemens of Alexandrea gives ten years. (Clem. 
Alex., Strom., 1, p. 395.)—IV. A river of Asia, which 
rises, according to Pomponius Mela (3, 5), at the base 
of Mons Coraxicus, a branch of Caucasus, and in the 
vicinity of the sources of the Cyrus. After flowing 
through Iberia and Hyrcania, it joins the Cyrus, and 
the united streams empty into the Hyrcanian Sea. La 
Martiniere (Dict. Géog.) remarks, that there is no riv- 
er in modern times answering to this description of 
the Cambyses. Vossius thinks that Mela intended to 
designate the Araxes, but the sources of this river are 
too far distant. Hardouin, suspecting that Ptolemy 
has spoken of the Cambyses under another name, be- 
lieves it to be the same with the Soana of this geogra- 
pher: he goes, however, too high towards the northern 
extremity of Albania. (Hardouin, ad Plin., 6, 13, 
not. 7.) 

CameErinum, a town of Umbria, on the borders of 
Picenum. It was a Roman colony anda city of some 
note, and must not be confounded with the Camerte 
of Strabo, an error into which Cluverius has fallen. 
(Ital. Ant., 1, p. 613.) The modern name is Cam- 
erino. (Ces., Bell. Civ., 1, 15.—Cic. ad Attic., 8, 
12.—Ptol., p. 62.) Appian calls it Cameria. (Bell. 
Cw., 5, 50.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 262.) 

CaMERTE, a town of Umbria, between Tuder and 
Ameria. (Strab., 227, seqg.—Consult the remarks of 
Cramer, Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 274.) i 

CamiLva, queen of the Volsci, was daughter of Me- 
tabus and Casmilla. Her father, who reigned at Priver- 
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num, having by his tyranny rendered himself odious to 
his subjects, was by them expelled from his dominions, 
and forced to take refuge from their fury in the lonely 
woods. Here he bred up the infant Camilla, the sole 
companion of his flight; and, having dedicated her to 
the service of Diana, he instructed her in the use of the 
bow and arrow, and accustomed her to the practice of 
martial and sylvan exercises. She was so remarkable 
for her swiftness, that she is described by the poets 
as flying over the corn without bending the stalks, and 
skimming over the surface of the waves without wet- 
ting her feet. Attended by a train of warriors, she led 
the Volscians to battle against Aineas. Many brave 
chiefs fell by her hand; but she was at length herself 
killed by a soldier of the name of Aruns, who, from 
a place of concealment, aimed a javelin at her. Diana, 
however, who had foreseen this fatal event, had com- 
missioned Opis, one of her nymphs, to avenge the 
death of Camilla, and Aruns was slain in his flight 
from the combat by the arrows of the goddess. (Virg., 
Ain., 7, 803, seqq.—TId. 1b., 11, 532, segg.—Id. 2b., 
11, 848, segg.) Tasso has applied this story of Camil- 
la to Clorinda (B. 12, stanza 20, &c.). 
Camittus (L. Furtvs), a celebrated Roman, called 
a second Romulus, from his services to his country. 
After filling various important stations, and, among 
other achievements, taking the city of Veii, which had 
for the space of ten years resisted the Roman arms, he 
encountered at last the displeasure of his countrymen, 
and was accused of having embezzled some of the 
plunder of this place. Being well aware how the mat- 
ter would terminate, Camillus went into voluntary ex- 
ile, although his friends offered to pay the sum demand- 
edof him. During this period of separation from his 
country, Rome, with the exception of the capitol, was 
taken by the Gauls under Brennus. Camillus, though 
an exile, was invited by the fugitive Romans at Veii 
to take command of them, but refused to act until the 
wishes of the Romans besieged in the capitol were 
known. These unanimously revoked the sentence of 
banishment, and elected him dictator. The noble- 
minded Roman forgot their previous ingratitude, and 
marched to the relief of his country ; which he deliv- 
ered, after it had been for some time in the possession 
of the enemy. ‘The Roman account says, that Camil- 
lus, at the head of an army of forty thousand men, 
hastened to Rome, where he found the garrison of the 
capitol on the point of purchasing peace from the in- 
“yaders. ‘* With iron, not with gold,” exclaimed Ca- 
millus, ‘‘Rome buys her freedom.” An attack was 
instantly made upon the Gauls, a victory obtained, 
and the foe left their camp by night. On the morrow 
Camillus overtook them, and they met with a total 
overthrow. His triumphal entry into Rome was made 
amid the acclamations of thousands, who greeted him 
with the name of Romulus, father of his country, and 
second founder of the city. After performing another 
equally important service, in prevailing upon his coun- 
trymen to rebuild their city and not retire to Veii, and 
after gaining victories over the Auqui, Volsci, Etruri- 
ans, and Latins, he died in the eighty-ninth year of his 
age, having been five times dictator, once censor, three 
times interrex, twice military tribune, and having ob- 
tained four triumphs. (Plut. in Vit.—Liv., 5, 46, 
seqq.—Flor., 1, 18.—Virg., Ain., 6, 825.)—We have 
touched merely on a few of the events connected with 
the history of Camillus, in consequence of the strong 
suspicion which attaches itself to the greater part of 
the narrative. In no instance, perhaps, have the fam- 
ily-memorials of the Roman aristocracy more com- 
pletely usurped the place of true history than in the 
case of Camillus. ‘The part relative to the overthrow 
of the Gauls appears to be alla pure fiction. “Fora 
long time past,” observes Niebuhr, “no one has pe- 
rused, with any degree of faith, Livy’s narrative of the 
arrival of the dictator Camillus in the city during the 
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payment of the ransom-money to the Gauls, his break- 
ing off the compact as invalid, his expelling the Gauls 
from the city, and then gaining a victory over them on 
the road to Gabii, from which no messenger escaped to 
carry home the tidings. Polybius, a more ancient wit- 
ness, and of much greater validity, who is neyer partial 
towards the Romans, and could not be so to the Gauls, 
assures us that the conquerors returned home with the 
booty (2, 18). The story, however, was common 
among the Romans, that the gold which had been paid 
was recovered, and it is said to have been kept in the 
capitol, in the sanctuary of Jupiter (Plin., 33, 5), until 
the time of Crassus’s sacrilege, and increased to double 
the amount by the addition of plunder. Yet, even ac- 
cording to Livy himself (5, 50), this Capitoline gold 
was no proof of it, and was rather collected from the 
treasures of different temples, which it was impossible 
to separate in order to restore them; and even the du- 
plication might prove a-replacing, according to custom, 
for the payment of the war-taxes.. Livy thought it 
shocking and insufferable that the existence of Rome 
should have been purchased with gold; hence his nar- 
ration, according to which the arrival of Camillus ar- 
rested the payment, is poetically consistent. Besides 
the bitter truth of Polybius, there are two other series 
of traditions, which do not deny the departure of the 
Gauls with the gold, but do not allow them to have 
derived any advantage thereby. Of the first class ap- 
parently is that of Pliny, already adduced; it is found 
most distinctly in Diodorus. According to him, Ca- 
millus recovered the ransom, and almost all the re- 
maining booty, when relieving one of the allied towns 
which was besieged by the Gauls. (Diod., 14, 117.) 
The other story seems to have deemed it sufficient 
for the honour of Rome if the Gauls did not carry 
home the gains of their victory. It deposes as a wit- 
ness to the unpalatable truth revealed by Polybius. 
On its authority Strabo relates of the Ceritians, that 
they defeated the Gauls on their retum from Rome, 
and wrested from them the booty which they were car- 
rying off. (Strabo, 220). Diodorus has also the story 
of a victory gained by this nation over the Gauls that 
were returning from Apulia; he blends the two ac- 
counts together.” (NMiebuhr’s Rom. Hist., vol. 2, p. 
282, Walter’s transl.cCompare the remarks of Ar- 
nold, Hist. of Rome, vol. 1, p. 547, seqq.) 

Camirus, a town of the island of Rhodes, on the 
western coast. It derived its name from a son of 
Cercaphus, one of the Heliade. We learn from Dio- 
dorus Siculus (5, 57), that Juno Telchinia was wor- 
shipped here. Pisander, the epic poet, was a native 
of Camirus. The place retains the name of Camiro. 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 237.) 

Campania, a district of Italy, below Latium, and 
for some time separated from it by the river Liris. 


All ancient writers who have treated of Italy bear — 


witness to the frequent change of inhabitants: which 
Campania more particularly has undergone in the 
course of its history. Attracted by the fertility of its 
soil, the beauty of its climate, and the commodious- 
ness of its havens, successive invaders poured in and 
dispossessed each other, until the superior ascendancy 
of Rome left her the undisputed mistress of this garden 
of Italy. From these repeated contentions arose, as 
Strabo asserts, the fiction of the battle between the 
gods and giants in the Phlegrwan plains. The true 
solution of this tradition, howeyer, it may be observed 
in passing, refers itself to some early and tremendous 
volcanic eruption, since it would seem that there is a 
source uf volcanic fire, at no great distance from the 
surface, in the whole of Southern Italy. (Consolations 
in Travel, p. 123, Am. ed.)—It is universally agreed 
that. the first settlers in Campania with whom histor 
makes us acquainted are the Oscans. (Antioch. Syrac. 
ap. Strab., 234.—Plin., 3, 5.) Even when the Osc 
name had disappeared from the rest of Ate) the Oscan 
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language was retained by the inhabitants of Campania, 
though mingled with the dialects of the various tribes 
which successively obtained possession of that much- 
prized country. Of these, the next to be mentioned 
are the T'uscans, who are stated to have extended their 
dominion at an early period both to the north and south 
of that portion of Italy, which is considered as more 
properly belonging to them. When they had effected 
the conquest of Campania, that province became tbe 
seat of a particular empire, and received the federal 
form of government, centred in twelve principal cities. 
(Strabo, 242.—Liv., 4, 37.—Polyb., 2, 17.) Wealth 
and luxury, however, soon produced their usual effects 
on the conquerors of Campania, and they in their turn 
fell an easy prey to the attacks of the Samnites, and 
were compelled to admit these hardy warriors to share 
with them the possession and enjoyment of these sunny 
plains. ‘This observation, however, applies more par- 
ticularly to Capua and its district, which was surprised 
by a Samnite force, A.U.C. 331. (Lw., 4, 44.) Itis 
from this period that we must date the origin of the Cam- 
panian nation, which appears to have been thus com- 
posed of Oscans, Tuscans, Samnites, and Greeks, the 
latter having formed numerous colonies on these shores. 
About eighty years after, the Romans gladly seized the 
opportunity of adding so valuable a portion of Italy to 
their dominions, under the pretence of defending the 
Campanians against their former enemies the Samnites. 
From this time Campania may be regarded as subject 
to Rome, if we except that short interval in which the 
brilliant successes of Hannibal withdrew its inhabitants 
from their allegiance ; an offence which they were made 
to expiate by a punishment, the severity of which has 
few examples in the history, not of Rome only, but of 
nations. (Liv., 26, 14, seqgg.)—The natural advan- 
tages of Campania, its genial climate and fertile soil, 
so rich in various productions, are a favourite theme 
with the Latin writers, and elicit from them many an 
eloquent and animated tribute of admiration. Pliny, 
in particular, styles it, “Felix alla Campania... 
certamen humane voluptatis.” (Cramer's Ancient 
Italy, vol. 2, p. 148, seqq ) 

Campasps, a beautiful female whom Alexander be- 
stowed upon Apelles. (Vzd. Apelles.) 

Campi, I. Canint, plains situate in the country of 
the Mesiates, in Cisalpine Gaul, whose territory cor- 
responded to the modern Val di Misocco. (Amm. 
Marcell., 15, 10.)—II. Diomépis, the plains in Apulia 
on which the battle of Canne was fought. (Sil. Ical., 
8, 242.—Liv., 25, 11.—Strab., 283.)—III. Lazorint, 
a name applied to the district between Cume and 
Puteoli, now Terra di Lavoro. 
is probably derived from the ancient. (Plin., 3, 5.)— 
IV. Ravptt. (Vid. Raudii Campi.)—V. Tavrasint, 
a name given to the territory of Taurasium, in Sam- 
nium. Pyrrhus was defeated here by Dentatus. The 
name is often incorrectly given as Campi Arusini. 
(Flor., 1, 18.—Frontin., Sirateg., 4, 1.—Oros., 4, 2.) 

Campus Martius, a large plain at Rome, without 
the walls of the city, where the Roman youths per- 
formed their gymnastic exercises. Public assemblies 
were often held here, magistrates chosen, and here, 
too, audience was given to such ambassadors as the 
senate did not choose to admit within the city. The 
bodies of the dead were also bumed here. The 
Campus Martius, as we learn from Livy (2, 5), was 
land which belonged formerly to Tarquin, but which, 
being confiscated with the remaining property of that 
king after his expulsion, was dedicated to Mars. But 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus affirms (5, 13) that it had 
been consecrated before, but, having been seized by 
Tarquin, was recovered afterward by the people. And 
this account is more probable, as Festus quotes'a law 
of Numa in'which mention is made of the Campus 
Martius (s. ». Solitauril ), and Livy himself seems to 
allow the name to be as ancient as the reign of Ser- 
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vius Tullius (1, 44). In the Latin poets we generally 
find it designated under the simple name of Campus. 
The Campus Martius is the principal situation of mod- 
ern Rome. In the reign of Augustus, when the city 
had extended itself far beyond the lines of Servius 
Tullius, a great part of the Campus Martius was en- 
closed and occupied by public buildings, more espe- 
cially by the great works of Agrippa. A considerable 
expanse of meadow was left open, however, at that 
time, as we learn from Strabo (236), who has accu- 
rately described its situation and appearance. It was 
here that the Roman youths engaged in martial sports 
and exercises, while the neighbouring waters of the 
Tiber afforded them a salutary refreshment after their 
fatigue. Strabo also informs us, that the Campus 
Martius was surrounded by many porticoes and suinp- 
tuous buildings. These were principally the struc- 
tures erected by Agrippa. In times posterior to the 
age of the geographer, we find that Nero constructed 
baths in this part of the city. (Cramer's Ancient 
Italy, vol. 1, p. 436.) 

Canaria, the largest of the cluster of islands called 
by the ancients Beate and Fortunate Insule, and 
now Canary Islands. Pliny says, that this island de- 
rived its name from the number of very large-sized 
dogs which it contained, and that two of these were 
brought over to Africa for King Juba. (Plin., 6, 32. 
—Vid. Fortunate Insule.) 

CanDAcE, a name given to the queen-mothers in 
Meroé, in A2thiopia. Some females of this name ap- 
pear in history, but they seem to have been merely 
queen-regents, governing during the minority of their 
sons. Some ancient authors, however, state, that it 
was customary for the Aithiopians to be governed by 
queens called each by the name of Candace. (Compare 
Plin., 6, 29, but especially Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., 2, 1: 
Kata TO TaTpLov éo¢ VO yuvatKd¢ Tod &Ovoue sioére 
viv BaotAevouévov.) Suidas speaks of a Candace who 
was made prisoner by Alexander the Great ; but this 
appears to be a mere fable.—A Candace, blind of one 
eye, made an irruption into Egypt during the reign of 
Augustus, B.C. 20. She took and pillaged several 
cities, but Petronius, the prefect of Egypt, pursued 
her, penetrated into her dominions, which he pillaged 
in turn, until she restored the booty which she had 
carried off from Egypt, and sued for peace. (Dio 
Cass., 54, 5.—Plin., 6, 29.)—Mention is also made 
in the sacred writings of a queen of Ethiopia named 
Candace. (Acts, 8, 27.—Consult Kwinoel, ad loc.) 
There is a gloss given by Alberti (Gloss. N. T., p. 
213), in which it is said that the A&thiopians had no 
particular or individual name for their kings, but styled 
them all ‘‘ sons of the Sun,” whereas the queen-mother . 
they called Candace, as above. Now in the Lydian 
language Candaules was an appellation for Hercules, 
or the Sun. (Bahr, ad Herod., 1, 12.) Possibly, 
therefore, the word Candace, in the ancient Avthiopian, 
may be of cognate origin with Candaules in the Lydian 
tongue, the root being apparently the same, and may 
signify ‘‘a daughter of the Sun.” 

CanpaAviA, a district of Macedonia, bounded on the 
east by the Candavian mountains, supposed by some 
to be the same with the Cambunii Montes of Livy, 
and the Canaluvi Montes of Ptolemy. (Strab., 323. 
—-Lucan, 6, 331.) 

CaNDAULES, a monarch of Lydia, the last of the 
Heraclide, dethroned by Gyges at the instigation of 
his own queen. (Consult Herod., 1, 7, segg.) His 
true name appears to have been Myrsilus, and the ap- 
pellation of Candaules to have been assumed by him 
as a title of honour, this latter being, in the Lydian 
language, equivalent to Hercules, i. e., the Sun. 
(Bahr, ad Herod., 1, 12.) 

Canepnori (Kavygépor), a select number of vir- 
gins of honourable birth, who formed part of the pro- 
cession in the festival called Dionysia, celebrated in 
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honour of Bacchus. They carried small baskets of 
gold, containing fruit and various sacred and mysteri- 
ous things. (Clem. Alez., Protr., p. 19.—Aristoph., 
Acharn., 241, seqq.) They wore around their necks a 
collar of dried figs. (Compare Aristoph., Lysvstr., 
y. 647.—Sainte-Croiz, Mystéres du Paganisme, vol. 
2, p. 87, with the note of De Sacy.) 

CanicuLaires pres, certain days in the summer, 
preceding and ensuing the heliacal rising of Canicula, 
or the dog-star, inthe morning. ‘The ancients believed 
that this star, rising with the sun, and joining his in- 
fluence to the fire of that luminary, was the cause of 
the extraordinary heat which usually prevailed in that 
season ; and accordingly they gave the name of dog- 
days to about six or eight weeks of the hottest part 
of summer. ‘This idea originated with the Egyptians, 
and was borrowed from them by the Greeks. The 
Romans sacrificed a brown dog every year to Canicula, 
at its rising, to appease its rage. (Consult remarks 
under the article Sirius.) 

CanipiA, a reputed sorceress at Rome, ridiculed by 
Horace. (Epod. 5.) 

CaNInEFATEs, a people of Germania Superior, of 
common origin with the Batavi, and inhabiting the 
western part of the Insula Batavorum. ‘The name is 
written differently in different authors. (Vell. Paterc., 
2, 105.—Plin., 4, 15.—Tacit., Hist, 4, 15.) 

Cantnivs Resitus, C. a consul along with Julius 
Cesar. Q. Fabius Maximus, the regular colleague of 
Cesar in the consulship, died on the last. day of his 
official year, in the morning, and Cesar caused Ca- 
ninius to be elected in his stead, although only a few 
hours remained for enjoying the consulship. Caninius, 
therefore, was chosen consul at one o’clock P.M. on 
the 31st December, and held office until midnight, the 
end of the civil year, and commencement of the kal- 
ends of January. As we may suppose that the newly- 
appointed consul would hardly retire to rest, before 
midnight, we can understand the jest which Cicero 
uttered on this occasion, that Rome had in Caninius a 
most vigilant consul, since he had never closed his 
eyes during the period of. his consulship. This mode 
of conferring office was intended to conciliate friends, 
for the-individual thus favoured enjoyed, after his brief 
continuance in office, all the nghts and privileges, to- 
gether with the honorary title, of a man of consular 
rank. (Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 7, 30.) 

Cann, a small village of Apulia, situate about five 
miles from Canusium, towards the sea, and at no great 
distance from the Aufidus. It was celebrated for the 
defeat of the Romans by Hannibal. Polybius tells us 
that, as a town, it was destroyed the year before the 
battle was fought, which took place May 21st, B.C. 
216. The citadel, however, was preserved, and the 
circumstance of its occupation by Hannibal seems to 
have been regarded by the Romans of sufficient im- 
portance to cause them considerable uneasiness and 
annoyance. It commanded, indeed, all the adjacent 
country, and was the principal southern depat of stores 
and provisions on which they had depended for the 
approaching campaign. The Greek writers, especially 
Polybius, use the name in the singular, Kdvva. There 
is an exception to this, however, in the 15th book, c. 
7 and 11, where the plural form is used by the histo- 
rian just mentioned.—The decisive victory at Canne 
was owing to three combined causes: the excellent ar- 
rangements of Hannibal, the superiority of the Nu- 
midian horse, and the skilful manceuvre of Hasdrubal 
in opposing only the light-armed cavalry against that 
of the Romans, while he employed the heavy horse, 
divided into small parties, in repeated attacks on dif- 
ferent parts of the Roman rear. The Roman army 
contained 80,000 infantry and 6000 cavalry, the Car- 
thaginians 40,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry. Han- 
nibal drew up his forces in the form of a conver cres- 
cent, having his centre thrown forward before the 
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wings. He commanded in the centre in person, and 
here he had purposely stationed his worst troops ; the 
best were posted at the extremities of each wing, 
which would enable them to act with decisive advan- 
tage as bodies of reserve, they being, in fact, the rear 
of the other forces. Hasdrubal commanded the left 
wing, Hanno the right. On the Roman side, want of 
union between the two consuls, and want of spirit 
among the men, afforded a sure omen of the fortune 
of the day. Aimilius commanded the right, Varro 
the left wing; the proconsuls Regulus and Servius, 
who had been consuls the preceding year, had charge 
of the centre. What Hannibal foresaw took place. 
The charge of the Romans, and their immense superi- 
ority in numbers, at length broke his centre, which, 
giving way inward, his army now assumed the shape 
of a concave crescent. The Romans, in the ardour of 
pursuit, were carried so far as to be completely sur- 
rounded. Both flanks-were assailed by the veterans 
of Hannibal, who were armed in the Roman manner; 
at the same time the cavalry of the Carthaginians at- 
tacked their rear, and the broken centre rallying, at- 
tacked them in front. The consequence was, that they 
were nearly all cut to pieces. The two proconsuls, 
together with milius the consul, were slain. Varro 
escaped with 70 horse to Venusia. The Romans Jost 
on the field of battle 70,000 men; and 10,000 who 
had not been present in the fight were made prisoners. 
The Carthaginian loss amounted to 5500 infantry and 
200 cavalry. Such is the account of Polybius, whose 
statement of the fight is much clearer and more satis- 
factory than that of Livy. Hannibal has been cen- 
sured for not marching immediately to Rome after the 


battle, in which city all was consternation. But ade-, — 


fence of his conduct may be found under the article 
Hannibal, which see. (Polyb., 3, 113, et seqgq.—Lnv., 
22, 44.—Flor., 2, 6.—Plut., Vit. Hannib.) 

Canopicum (or Canopicum) ostium, the western- 
most mouth of the Nile, twelve miles from Alexandrea. 
Near its termination is the lake Madie or Maadié (de- 
noting, in Arabic, a passage), which is the remains of 
this branch. This lake has no communication with 
the Nile, except at the time of its greatest increase. 
It is merely a salt-water lagoon. The Canopic mouth 
was sometimes also called Naucraticum Ostium and 
Heracleoticum Ostiwm. (Herod., 2, 17.—Diod. Sic., 
1, 33.—Plin., 5, 10.—Mela, 1, 9.) 

Canopus (or Canopus), a city of Egypt, about 
twelve miles northeast of Alexandrea, and a short dis- 
tance to the west of the Ostium Canopicum. The 
Greek writers give the name as Canobus (Kdvwboc); 
the Latin, Canopus. The form Kdvwrog¢ occurs also 
in Scylax (p. 43), but the reference there is to the isl- 
and formed by the mouth of the Nile in this quarter.— 
Canopus was a very ancient city, and most probably 
of Egyptian origin, since we are informed by Diodorus. 
Siculus (1, 33) that each mouth of the Nile was de- 
fended by a fortified city, and since the Ionian Greeks, 
who came first to this quarter, were only allowed 
originally to enter by this arm of the river. Whence 
the name of the place arose is unknown. It came, 
very likely, from the brilliant star Canobus, which one 
beholds, even in the southern regions of Asia Minor, on 
the edge of the horizon, but which was seen to rise 
in full splendour by a spectator on the coast of Egypt. 
The Greek writers, however, not knowing any better 
derivation for the name, deduced it from that of the 
pilot of Menelaus, who was fabled to have been called 
Canopus, and to have died and been interred here. 
Herodotus makes no mention of this legend, but Scy- 
lax speaks of a monument in this quarter which Men- 
elaus, as he informs us, erected here in memory of his 
pilot. Previous to the founding of Alexandrea, Cano- 
bus must have been a very important place, since it 
formed the chief centre of communication between 
the interior of Egypt and other amie une to the 
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north. It sank, however, in importance after Alexan- 
drea was built, and merely retained some consequence 
from its temple and oracle of Serapis, which latter was 
consulted during the night, and gave intimations of 
the future to applicants while sleeping within the walls 
of the structure. The festivals, also, that were cele- 
brated at this temple, drew large crowds of both sexes 
from the adjacent country, and exercised an injurious 
influence on the morals of all who took part in them. 
Canopus, in fact, was always regarded as a dissolute 
place, and, even after Alexandrea arose, it was much 
frequented by the inhabitants of the capital for purpo- 
ses of enjoyment and pleasure, the temperature of the 
air and the situation of the city being spoken of in 
high terms by the ancient writers. (Amm. Marcell., 
22, 16.) The festivals of Serapis ceased on the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and from that period history 
is silent respecting Canopus. The French savans 
found some traces of the ancient city a short distance 
to the west of the modern Aboukir. (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 541, seqq.) 

CanTAsri, a warlike and ferocious people of Spain, 
who long resisted the Roman power. Their country 
answers to Biscay and part of Asturias. Augustus 
marched in person against them, anticipating an easy 
victory. The desperate resistance of the Cantabrians, 
however, induced him to retire to Tarraco, and leave 
the management of the war to his generals. They 
were finally reduced, but, rebelling soon after, were 
decreed to be sold as slaves. Most of them, however, 
preferred falling by their own hands. The final reduc- 
tion of the Cantabri was effected by Agrippa, A.U.C. 
734, after they had resisted the power of the Romans 
in various ways for more than two hundred years. 
(Livy, Epit., 48.—Flor., 4, 12.—Plin., 3, 2.— Horat., 
Od., 3, 8, 22.) 

Cantium, a country in the southeastern extremity 
of Britain, now called Kent. The name is derived 
from the British word cant, signifying an angle or cor- 
ner. (Consult Adelung, Gloss. Med. et Inf. Lat., 
vol. 2, p. 183, s. v. canto.) 

CAaNULFIA LEX, a law proposed by C. Canuleius, 
tribune of the commons, A.U.C. 310, and allowing of 
intermarriages between the patricians and plebeians. 
(Liv., 4, 1.) 

Canusium, a town of Apulia, on the right bank of 
the Aufidus, and about twelve miles from its mouth. 
The origin of Canusium seems to belong to a period 
which reaches far beyond the records of Roman histo- 
ry, and of which we possess no memorials but what a 
fabulous tradition has conveyed to us. This tradition 
ascribes its foundation to Diomede, after the close of 
the Trojan war. Perhaps, however, we should see in 
Diomede one of those Pelasgic chiefs, who, in a very 
distant age, formed settlements in various parts of 

Italy. Canusium appears to have been in its earlier 
days a large and flourishing place. It is said by those 
who have traced the circuit of the walls from the re- 
maining vestiges, that they must have embraced a cir- 
cumference of sixteen miles. (Pratilli, Via Appia, 4, 
13.—Romanelli, vol. 2, p. 265.—Compare Strabo, 
28.) The splendid remains of antiquity discovered 
among the ruins of Canosa, together with its coins, 
establish the fact of the Grecian origin of this place. 
Antiquaries dwell with rapture on the elegance and 
beauty of the Greek vases of Canosa, which, in point 
of size, numbers, and decorations, far surpass those 
discovered in the tombs of any other ancient city, not 
even excepting Nola. (Millingen, Peintures Antiques 
des Vases, &c.)—Horace alludes to the mixed dialect 
of Oscan and Greek, in the expression employed by 
him, ‘‘ Canusini more bilinguis.” (Sat., 1, 10, 30.) 
—lIt is stated, that the small remnant of the Roman 
army, which escaped from the slaughter of Canna, 
took refuge here. 


Livy records the generous treat- 
ment they et on that occasion from Busa, a} 
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wealthy lady of this city (22, 52). Philostratus in- 
forms us (Vit. Sophist.), that Hadrian colonized this 
place, and procured for it a good supply of water, of 
which it stood much in need, as we know from Hor- 
ace. (Sat., 1, 5, 90.)° The same poet complains 
also of the grittiness of the bread. (Cramer's An- 
cient Italy, vol. 2, p. 292.) 

Capinevs, an Argive warrior, son of Hipponoiis. 
He was one of the seven leaders in the war against 
Thebes (vid. Adrastus), and is often alluded to by the 
ancient poets as remarkable for his daring and impiety. 
Having boasted that he would take the Theban city, 
in despite even of Jove, this deity struck him with a 
thunderbolt as he was in the act of ascending the 
ramparts. When his body was being consumed on 
the funeral pile, his wife Evadne threw herself upon 
it and perished amid the flames. Asculapius was 
fabled to have restored Capaneus to life. (Apollod., 
3:69 32L1dn'S, 0 72S 87 21d B10, a 
Zisch., Sept., c. Theb., 427, seqg.—Heyne, ad Apol- 
lod., 3, 6, 3.) 

Cape.ta, I. (Marcianus Mineus Felix), a poet, born, 
according to Cassiodorus, at Madaura in Africa: he 
calls himself, however, at the end of this work, ‘the 
foster-child of the city of Elissa ;”’ whether it be that 
he was born at Carthage, or else received his educa- 
tion there, which latter is the more probable opinion 
of the two. The MSS., however, give him the title 
of “‘the Carthaginian.” In process of time he at- 
tained to proconsular dignity, but whether he was a 
Christian or not is a matter of uncertainty. About 
the middle of the fifth century of our era he wrote at 
Rome a work bearing the appellation of Sadcra or 
Satyricon, divided into nine books. It is a species 
of encyclopedia, half prose and half verse, modelled 
after the Varronian satire. The first two books form 


a detached and separate work, entitled De Nuptus - 


Philologie et Mercurti, and treating of the apoth- 
eosis of Philology and her marriage with Mercury. 
We find in it, among other things, a description of 
heaven, which shows that the mystic notions of the 
Platonists of that day approximated in a very singular 
manner to the truths of Christianity. In the seven 
following books Capella treats of the seven sciences, 
which formed at that time the circle of human study, 
namely, grammar, logic, rhetoric, geometry, astrology, 
arithmetic, and music, which comprehends poetry. 
This work, written in a barbarous style, was introdu- 
ced into the schools of the middle ages : hence it was 
frequently copied, and the text has become extremely 
corrupt. The best edition of Capella is that of Gro- 
tius, Lugd. Bat., 1599, 8vo; although a good edition, 
in the strict sense of the term, is still a desideratum. 
The work of Grotius is generally regarded as a litera- 
ry wonder, since he was only fourteen years old when 
he undertook the task of editing Capella, and published 
his edition at the age of fifteen. He was aided in it 
by his father, as he himself informs us, and very prob- 
ably also by Joseph Scaliger, who induced him to at- 
tempt the task. (Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 
727, seqq.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 98.— 
Walckenaer, in Biogr. Unw., vol. 7, p. 62.)—H. An 
elegiac poet, mentioned with eulogium by Ovid. (Pont., 
4, 16, 36.) We have no remains of his productions. 
Carina, I. a gate of Rome, now the gate of S. 
Sebastian, in the southeast part of modern Rome. 
(Ovid, Fast., 5, 192.)—II. A city of Etruria, south- 
east of Mount Soracte. It is frequently recorded, in 
the early annals of Rome, among those which oppo- 


of its power. Great diversity of opinion has existed 
as to the modern site, but the conjecture of Galetti is 
now generally followed, which makes Capena to have 
stood ata place called Civitucula. (Cramer's Anc. 
Ttaly, vol. 1, p. 231.) m 


sed, though unsuccessfully, the gradual encroachments 


Caretus, a king of Alba, who reigned twenty-six 
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years. (Consult, however, the remarks under the ar- 
ticle ALBa.) 

Capuireus, a lofty mountain and promontory at 
the southeastern extremity of Eubcea, where Nau- 
plius, king of the country, to avenge his son Pala- 
medes, put to death through the false accusation 
brought against him by Ulysses, set a burning torch 
in the darkness of night, which caused the Greeks to 
be shipwrecked on the coast. It is now called Capo 
@ Oro, and, in the infancy of navigation, was reckoned 
very dangerous on account of the rocks and whirlpools 
on the coast. (Hurip., Troad.,88.—Id., Hel., 1136. 
—Virg., Ain., 11, 260.—Ovid, Met., 14, 481.—Pro- 
pert., 4, 1, 115.) 

Capito, I. the uncle of Paterculus, who joined 
Agrippa against Cassius. (Vell. Paterc., 2,69.) 
Il. Fonteius, a Roman nobleman sent by Antony to 
settle his disputes with Augustus. (Horat., Serm., 
1, 5, 32.) 

Cariroxinus, I. a surname of Jupiter, from his 
temple on Mount Capitolinus.—II. A surname of M. 
Manlius, who, for his ambition in aspiring to sover- 
eign power, was thrown down from the Tarpeian Rock, 
which he had so nobly defended.—III. Mons, one of 
the seven hills on which Rome was built, contain- 
ing the citadel and fortress of the Capitol. Three as- 
cents led to its summit from below. Ist. By the 100 
steps of the Tarpeian Rock, which was probably on the 
steepest side, where it overhangs the Tiber. (Com- 
pare Tacitus, Hist., 3, '71.—Lww., 5, 46.—Plut., Vit. 
Camill.) 2d. The Clivus Capitolinus, which began 
from the arch of Tiberius and the temple of Satur, 
near the present hospital of the Consolazione, and led 
to the citadel by a winding path. (Ovid, Fast., 1, 
261.) 3d. The Clivus Asyli, which, being less steep 
than the other two, was on that account the road by 
which the triumphant generals were borne in their 
cars to the Capitol. This ascent began at the arch of 
Septimius Severus, and from thence, winding to the 
left, passed near the ruined pillars of the temple of 
Concord, as it is commonly but improperly called, and 
from thence led to the Intermontium. The Capitoline 
Hill is-said to have been previously called Saturnius, 
from the ancient city of Saturnia, of which it was the 
citadel. Afterward it was known by the name of 
Mons Tarpeius, and finally it obtained the appellation 
first mentioned, from the circumstance of a human 
head being discovered on its summit, in making the 
foundations of the temple of Jupiter. (Varro, L. L., 
4, 8.) It was considered as forming two summits, 
which, though considerably depressed, are yet suffi- 
ciently apparent. That which looked to the south 
and the Tiber was the Tarpeian Rock or citadel; the 
other, which was properly the Capitol, faced the north 
and the Quirinal. The space which was left between 
these two elevations was known by the name of In- 
termontium.—IV. An appellation said to have been 
given to an individual named Petilius, who had been 
governor of the Capitol. (Compare the scholiast on 
Horace, Sat., 1, 4,94.) It is also related, that he was 
accused of having stolen, during his office, a golden 
crown, consecrated to Jupiter, and that, having pleaded 
his cause in person, he was acquitted by the judges, in 
order to gratify Augustus, with whom he was on friend- 
ly terms. One part, at least, of the story is incorrect, 
since the Capitolini were a branch of the Petilian fam- 
ily long before this time. (Compare Vaillant, Num. 
fam. Rom., vol. 2, p. 222.) What degree of credit 
is to be attached to the rest of the narrative is uncer- 
tain. (Consult Wieland, ad Horat., 1. c.\—V. Ju- 
lius, one of those later Roman historians, whose works 
form what has been termed “ the Augustan History.” 
He lived during the a of Dioclesian and Constan- 
tine the Great, and we have from him the lives of An- 

toninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Verus, Pertinax, Albi- 
- hus, Mecsinnes:the two Maximins, the three Gordians, 
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Maximus, and Balbinus. He wrote other lives also 
which have not reached us. The greater part of his 
biographies are dedicated to Dioclesian and Constan- 
tine. His works show carelessness and want of prop- 
er arrangement. (Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, 
p. 464. — Moller, Dissert. de Julio Capitol., Alidorf, 
1689, 4to.) 

Carirotium, a celebrated temple and citadel at 
Rome, on the Tarpeian Rock. The foundations were 
laid by Tarquinius Priscus, A.U.C. 139, B.C. 615. 
The walls were raised by his successor Servius Tul- 
hus, and Tarquinius Superbus finished it, A.U.C. 231, 
B.C. 533. It was not, however, consecrated until 
the third year after the expulsion of the kings. This 
ceremony was performed by the consul Horatius. It 
covered 8 acres, was 200 feet broad, and about 215 
long. It consisted of three parts, a nave sacred to 
Jupiter, and two wings or aisles, the right sacred to Mi- 
nerva, and the left to Juno. The ascent to it from the 
forum was bya hundred steps. ‘The magnificence and 
richness of this temple are almost incredible. All the 
consuls successively made donations to the Capitol, 
and Augustus bestowed upon it at one time 2000 
pounds weight of gold. ‘The gilding’ of the whole 
arch of the temple of Jupiter, which was undertaken 
after the destruction of Carthage, cost, according to 
Plutarch, 21,000 talents. The gates of the temple 
were of brass, covered with large plates of gold. The 
inside of the temple was all of marble, and was adorn- 
ed with vessels and shields of solid silver, with gilded 
chariots, &c. The Capitol was bummed in the time of 
Sylla, A.U.C. 670, B.C. 84, through the negligence 
of those who kept it, and Sylla rebuilt it, but died be- 
fore the dedication, which was performed by Q. Catu- 
lus, A.U.C. 675. It was again destroyed in the 
troubles under Vitellius, 19th December, A.D. 69; 
and Vespasian, who endeavoured to repair it, saw it 


again in ruins at his death. Domitian raised it again 


for the last time, and made it more grand and magnifi- 
cent than any of his predecessors had, and spent 12,000 
talents in gilding it.—The ordinary derivation of the 
term Capitolium is deservedly ridiculed by a modern 
tourist : “It was in digging the foundation of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus that a human head was found, 
according to Roman legends; and the augurs  de- 
clared this to be emblematical of future empire. The 
hill, in consequence, which had been originally call- 


led Saturnius, and then Tarpeius, was now denom- 


inated Capitolius (Caput Oli), because this head, it 
seems, belonged to somebody called Tolius or Olius, 
though how they knew the man’s name from his scull 
I never could discover.” (Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century, vol. 1, p. 179.) Equally unfortunate is the 
etymology assigned by Nork, who deduces Capitolium 


from caput (Tod) rTdAewc, where mTdAewe is the old 


form for 2éAewe, and which old form, in the process 
of time, dropped the m instead of the r! ~(Htymol. 
Handwiort., vol. 1, p. 128.) 

Cappapocia, a country of Asia Minor, bounded on 
the north by Galatia and Pontus, west by Phrygia, 
east by the Euphrates, and south by Cilicia. Its 
eastern part was called Armenia Minor. The term 
Cappadocia, under the Persians, had a more extended 
meaning than in later geography : it comprised two 
satrapies, Cappadocia the greater and Cappadocia on 
the Pontus Euxinus. The first satrap of the greater 
Cappadocia was a member of the royal family of Per- 
sia, and a kind of hereditary succession seems to have 
prevailed, which the great king probably allowed, be- 
cause he could not prevent it. The founder of this 
dynasty was named Anaphus, and, according to Dio- 
dorus Siculus (ap. Phot., Cod., 244, p. 1157), was one 
of the seven conspirators who slew the false Smerdis. 
Datames, the grandson of Anaphus, was the first regu- 
lar sovereign of this Cappacocian dynasty ; and after 
him and his son Ariamnes, we have a list of 
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princes, all bearing the name of Ariarathes for sever- 
al generations. (Vid. Ariarathes.)—Cappadocia was 
surrounded on three sides by great ranges of mount- 
ains, besides being intersected by others of as great 
elevation as any in the peninsula. Hence its miner- 
al productions were various and abundant, and a source 
of wealth to the country. Strabo specifies the rich 
mineral colour called Sinople, from its being exported 
by the merchants of Sinope, but which was really dug 
in the mines of Cappadocia: also, onyx; crystal; a 
kind of white agate, employed for ornamental pur- 
poses ; and the lapis specularis: this last was found 
in large masses, and was a considerable article of the 
export trade. The champagne country yielded almost 
every kind of fruit and grain, and the wines of some 
districts vied with those of Greece in strength and 
flavour. Cappadocia was also rich in herds and flocks, 
but more particularly celebrated for its breed of horses ; 
and the onager, or wild ass, abounded in the mount- 
ains towards Lycaonia. (Strab., 535, seqq.)—Herod- 
otus informs us, that in the days of Croesus and Cy- 
rus the people commonly known in history by the 
name of Cappadocians were termed Syrians by the 
Greeks, while ‘the Persians employed the more usual 
appellation. (Herod., 1,72.—Id., 7,72.) A portion, 
moreover, of this same nation, who occupied the coast 
of Pontus and Paphlagonia, about Sinope and Amisus, 
long retained the name of Leucosyri, or white Syrians, 
to distinguish them from the more swarthy and south- 
ern inhabitants of Syria and Palestine. (Strab., 544.) 
The origin of the Cappadocians, therefore, unlike that 
of most of the other nations of Asia Minor, was of 
Asiatic growth, unmixed with the Thracian hordes 
which had overrun Phrygia and all the western part of 
the peninsula. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p 105, 
seqq.)—The Cappadocians bore among the ancients 
the character of volatility and faithlessness. ‘They 
were also made the subject of sarcastic remark, for 
having refused freedom when it was offered them by 
the Romans, and for having preferred to live under 
the sway of kings. (Justin, 38, 2.) There was no- 
thing, however, very surprising in this refusal, coming, 
as it did, from a people who knew nothing of free- 
dom, and who had become habituated to regal sway. 
Their moral character is severely satirized in the well- 
known epigram, which states that a viper bit a Cap- 
padocian, but died itself from the poisonous and cor- 
_rupt blood of the latter !—The Greeks and Romans 
found in this country few towns, but a number of 
strong castles on the mountains, and large villages in 
the neighbourhood of celebrated temples, to which the 
latter served as a kind of protection. Most of these 
villages became cities in the time of the Romans, 
when this people had destroyed the castles and strong- 
holds on the mountains. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, 
pt. 2, p. 216, seq.) 
Cappinox, a river of Cappadocia, bounding it on the 
side of Galatia, and falling into the Halys. (Plin.,6,3.) 
Carrara, I. a mountainous island, south of Balearis 
Major or Majorca, and deriving its name from its nu- 
merous goats (caper, capra). ‘The modern name is 
Cabrera. (Pliny, 3, 6.)—If. One of the Fortunate 
Insule, or Canaries. Some make it the modern 
Palma, but it answers rather to Gomera. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 628.) 
Caprit@, an island off the coast of Campania, situ- 
_ate near the promontory of Minerva. It is now Capri. 
This island is chiefly known in history as the abode of 
Tiberius, and the scene of his infamous debauchery. 
(Sueton., Tib., c. 42, seqq.—Tacit., Ann., 6, 1.—Dio 
Cass., 58, 22.)—Tradition reported, that this island 
was first in the possession of the Telebow, who are 
mentioned as a people of Greece, inhabiting the Echi- 
nades, a group of islands at the mouth of the Acheloiis, 


in Acarnania ; but how they came to settle in Caprew | 


a0 one has informed us. (Compare Schol. in Apoll. 
ts 
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Rhod., Argon. 1.) Augustus was the first emperor 
who made Caprez his residence, being struck, as Sue- 
tonius relates, by the happy presage of an old decayed 
ilex having, as it was said, revived on his arrival there. 
Not long after, he obtained the island from the Nea- 
politans, by giving them in exchange that of Ischia, 
which belonged to him. (Suet., Aug., 92.) Tiberius 
was led to select this spot for his abode, from its diffi- 
culty of access, being cut off from all approach, except 
on one side, by lofty and perpendicular cliffs. The 
mildness of the climate and the beauty of the pros- 
pect, which extends over the whole bay of Naples, 
might also, as Tacitus remarks, have mfluenced his 
choice. Here he caused twelve villas to be erected, 
which he is supposed to have named after the twelve 
chief deities. (Tacit., Ann., 4,67.) The ruins of the 
villa of Jove, which was the most conspicuous, are 
still to be seen on the summit of the cliff looking to- 
wards Sorrento. It is probably the same with the 
Ars Tiberu of Pliny (3, 6).—The island of Caprz, at 
the present day, abounds so much with various birds 
of passage, but especially with quails, that the greatest 
part of the bishop’s income arises from this source. 
Hence it has been called the “‘ Bishopric of Quails.” 
In bad years the number caught is about 12,000, m 
good years it exceeds 60,000. The island is sur- 
rounded by steep rocks, which render the approach to 
it very dangerous. In the centre the mountains recede 
from each other, and a vale intervenes, remarkable for 
its beauty and fertility. The climate of the island is 
a delightful one ; the lofty rocks on the coast keep off 
the cold winds of winter, and the seabreeze tempers 
the heat of summer. (Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 4, p. 
240, Brussels ed.) ' 

Capsa, a town of Libya, in the district of Byzacium, 
north of the Palus Tritonis, surrounded by vast deserts. 
Here Jugurtha kept his treasures. It was surprised 
by Marius; and was destroyed in the war of Cesar 
and Metellus Scipio. It was afterward rebuilt, and is 
now Cafsa. Sallust (Bell. Jug., 94) ascribes the 
origin of this place to the Libyan Hercules. Diodo- 
rus Siculus also (4, 18) speaks of a large city, called 
Hecatonpylos, from its hundred gates, and which was 
founded in a fertile spot in the desert by Hercules, as 
he was proceeding from Libya to Egypt. Hanno is 
said to have taken this city during the first Punic war. 
(Diod., 2, 24, exc. 1.—Compare Polyb., 1,73.) Man- 
nert identifies Hecatonpylos with Capsa, and strives to 
elucidate the fable by ascribing to the place an Egyp- 
tian origin. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 346.) 
Gesenius derives the name of Capsa from the Punic 
captsa, “a bolt,” “ bar,” or “barrier.” (Phan. Mon., 
p- 421.) 

Capua, a rich and flourishing city, the capital of 
Campania until ruined by the Romans. Its original 
name was Vulturnus, which was changed by the ‘Fyr- 
rheni, after they became masters of the place, to Capua. 
This latter name was derived from that of their leader 
Capys, who, according to Festus, received this appel- 
lation from his feet being deformed and turned in- 
ward. The name is not of Latin, but Tuscan origin. 
The Latins, however, pretended, notwithstanding, to 
ascribe the foundation of the city to Romulus, who 
named it, as they stated, after one of his ancestors. 
Capua was the chief city of the southern Tyrrheni; 
aed, even after it fell under the Roman dominion, con- 
tinued to be a powerful and flourishing place. Before 
Capua passed into the hands of the Romans, a dread- 
ful massacre of its Tyrrhenian inhabitants by the Sam- 
nites put the city into the hands of this latter people. 
Livy appears to have confounded this event with the 
origin of the place, when he makes it to have changed 
its name from Vulturnus to Capua, after the Samnite 
leader Capys. It is very remarkable that retaliation 
should have followed in a later age from the hands of 
the Romans, themselves in part of Tyrrhenian, that is, 
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Pelasgian descent.’ Capua deeply offended them by 
opening its gates to Hannibal after the victory of Can- 
ne. ‘The vengeance inflicted by the Romans was of 
a most fearful nature, when, five years after, the city 
again fell under their dominion. Most of the senators 
and principal inhabitants were put to death, the greater 
part of the remaining citizens were sold into slavery, and 
by a decree of the senate the Capuani ceased to exist 
as a people. The city and territory, however, did not 
become thereupon deserted. A few inhabitants were 
allowed to remain in the former, and the latter was in 
a great measure sold by the Romans to the neighbour- 
ing communities. Julius Cesar sent a powerful colo- 
ny to Capua, and under the emperors it again flourish- 

ed. But it suffered greatly from the barbarians in a 
later age; so much so, in fact, that the Bishop Lan- 
dulfus and the Lombard Count Lando transferred the 
inhabitants to Casilinum, on the Vulturnus, 19 stadia 
distant. ‘This is the site of modern Capua. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 1, p. 701, 766.) 

Carys, I. a Trojan who came with Aineas into Ita- 
ly, and, according to the common, but erroneous, ac- 
count, founded the city of Capua. (Ved. Capua.)—II. 
A son of Assaracus, by a daughter of the Simois. 
be was father of Anchises by Themis. (Ovid, Fast., 

, 33.) 

Car, I. a son of Phoroneus, king of Megara. (Pau- 
san., 1, 40.)—IT. A son of Manes, and regarded by 
the Carians as the patriarch of their race. (Herod., 1, 
171.—Strab., 659.) 

» Caracatua, Antoninus Bassianus, eldest son of the 
Emperor Severus. His name Caracalla was derived 
from a species of Gallic cassock which he was fond of 
wearing; that of Bassianus from his maternal grand- 
father. Caracalla was born at Lugdunum (Lyons), 
A.D. 188, and appointed by his father his colleague in 
the government at the age of thirteen years. And yet 
he is said, even at this early age, to have attempted his 
father’s life. Severus died A.D. 211, and was suc- 
ceeded by his two sons Caracalla and Geta. These 
two brothers bore towards each other, even from infan- 
cy, the most inveterate hatred. After a campaign 
against-the Caledonians, they concluded a disgraceful 
peace. ‘They then wished to divide the empire be- 
tween them; but their design was opposed by their 
mother, Julia, and by the principal men in the state, 
and Caracalla now resolved to get rid of his brother, 
by causing him to be assassinated, After many un- 
successful attempts, he pretended to desire a recon- 
ciliation, and requested his mother to procure him an 
interview with his brother in her own apartment: 
Geta appeared, and was stabbed in his mother’s arms, 
A.D. 212, by several centurions, who had received or- 
ders to this effect. The pretorian guards were pre- 
vailed upon, by rich donations, to proclaim Caracalla 
sole emperor, and ‘to declare Geta an enemy to the 
state, and the senate confirmed the nomination of the 
soldiers. After this, the whole life of Caracalla was 
only one series of cruelties and acts of extravagant fol- 
ly. All who had been in any way connected with Geta 
were to death, not even their children being spared. 
The historian Dio Cassius makes the whole number 
of victims to have amounted to 20,000. (Dio Cass., 
77, 4.) Among those who fell in this horrid butchery 
was the celebrated lawyer Papinian. And yet, after 
this, by a singular act of contradiction, he not only put 
to death many of those who had been concerned in the 
murder of his brother, but even demanded of the sen- 
ate that he should be enrolled among the gods. His 
pattern was Sylla, whose tomb he restored and adorn- 
ed. Like this dictator, he enriched his soldiers with 
the most extravagant largesses which extortion enabled 
him to furnish. ‘The augmentation of pay received by 
them is said to have amounted to 280 millions of ses- 
terces a year. As cruel as Caligula and Nero, but 
weaker than either, he regarded the senate and people 
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with equal hatred and contempt. » From motives of ay- 
arice, he gave all the freemen of the empire the right 
of citizenship, and was the first who received Egyp- 
tians into the senate. Of all his follies, however, the 
greatest was his admiration of Alexander of Macedon. 
From his infancy he made this monarch his model, and 
copied him in everything which it was easy to imitate. 
He had even a Macedonian phalanx of sixteen thou- 
sand men, all born in Macedonia, and commanded by 
officers bearing the same names with those who had 
served under Alexander. Convinced, moreover, that 
Aristotle had participated in the conspiracy against 
the son of Philip, he caused the works of the phi- 
losopher to be burned. With equally foolish enthu- 
siasin for Achilles, he made him the object of his 
deepest veneration. He went to Ilium to visit the 
grave of Homer’s hero, and poisoned his favourite 
freedman named Festus, to imitate Achilles in his grief 
for Patroclus. His conduct in his campaigns in Gaul, 
where he committed all sorts of cruelties, was still more 
degrading. He crossed over the Rhine into the coun- 
tries of the Catti and Alemanni. The Catti defeated 
him, and permitted him to repass the river only on 
condition of paying them a large sum of money. He 
next marched through the land of the Alemanni as an 
ally, and built several fortifications. He then called to- 
gether the young men of the tribe, as if he intended to 
take them into his service, and caused his own troops 
to surround them and cut them in pieces. For this 
barbarous exploit he assumed the surname of Aleman- 
nicus. In Dacia he gained some advantages over the 
Goths. He signed a treaty of peace at Antioch with 
Artabanus, the Parthian king, who submitted to all his 
demands. He invited Abgares, the king of Edessa, 
an ally of the Romans, to Antioch, loaded him with 
chains, and took possession of his estates. He exer- 
cised the same treachery towards Vologeses, king of 
Armenia ; but the Armenians flew to arms and re- 
pulsed the Romans. After this Caracalla went to 
Alexandrea, to punish the people of that city for ridi- 
culing him. While preparations were making for a 
great massacre, he offered hecatombs to Serapis, and 
visited the tomb of Alexander, on which he left his 
imperial ornaments by way of offering. He afterward 
devoted the inhabitants for several days and nights to 
plunder and butchery, and seated himself, in order to 
have a view of the bloody spectacle, on the top of the 
temple of Serapis, where he consecrated the dagger 
which he had drawn, some years before, against his own 
brother. His desire to triumph over the Parthians in- 
duced him to violate the peace, under the pretence that 
Artabanus had refused him his daughter in marriage. 
He found the country undefended, ravaged it, marched 
through Media, and approached the capital. The Par- 
thians, who had retired beyond the Tigris to the moun- 
tains, were preparing to attack the Romans the fol- 
lowing year with all their forces. Caracalla.returned 
without delay to Mesopotamia, without having even 
seen the Parthians. When the senate received from 
him information of the submission of the Nast, they de- 
creed him a triumph and the surname Parthicus. Be- 
ing informed of the warlike preparations of the Parthi- 
ans, he prepared to renew the contest ; but Macrinus, 
the pretorian prefect, whom he had offended, assassi- 
nated him at Edessa, A.D. 217, on his way to the 
temple of Lunus. His reign had lasted more than 
six years. Jt is remarkable, that this prince, al- 
though he did so much to degrade the throne of 
the Cesars, yet raised at Rome some of the most 
splendid structures that graced the capital. Magnifi- 
cent therme bore his name, and among other monu- 
ments of lavish expenditure was a triumphal arch, on 
which were represented the victories and achieve- 
ments of his father Severus. Notwithstanding his 
crimes, Caracalla was deified after death by a decree. 
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Vit. Caracall.—Biogr. Univ., vol. 7, p. 95.—En- 
cyclop. Am., vol. 2, p. 506.) 

Caracirss, a peole of Germania Prima, in Belgic 
Gaul. Their country answers now to the diocese of 
Maience. (Tacit., Hist., 4, '70.) 

Caracticus, king of the Silures in Britain, a peo- 
ple occupying what is now South Wales. After with- 
standing, for the space of nine years, the Roman arms, 
he was defeated in a pitched battle by Ostorius Scap- 
ula, and his forces put to the rout. Taking refuge, 
upon this, with Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, 
he was betrayed by her into the hands of the Romans, 
and led to Rome. Great importance was attached to 
his capture. Claudius, who was emperor at the time, 
augmented the territories of Cartismandua. and trium- 
phal honours were decreed to Ostorius. This exploit 
was compared to the capture of Syphax by Scipio, and 
that of Perses by Paulus Almilius. The manly and 
independent bearing, however, of the British prince, 
when brought into the presence of the Roman em- 


peror, excited so much admiration, that his fetters | 


were removed, and freedom was granted him, together 
with his wife and children, who had shared his captivi- 
ty. Some time after Claudius sent him back to his 
native island with rich presents, and he reigned there 
for two years after, remaining during all that period a 
firm friend to the Romans. (Tacit., Ann., 12, 33, 
seqq.—Biogr. Univ., vol. 7, p. 103.) 

Cariuis, or, with less accuracy, Carallis, a city of 
Sardinia, founded by the Carthaginians, and soon made 
the capital of the island. It is supposed to correspond 
to the modern Cagliari, but it reached, in fact, far- 
ther to the east than Cagliari, up to the present Capo 
St. Elia. ‘This we learn from Ptolemy, who speaks 
of the city and promontory of Caralis together. Clau- 
dian also alludes to the long extent of the place. 
“ Tenditur in longum Caralis,’ &c. (Bell. Guild., 
520.) Its harbour, which afforded a good shelter 
against the winds and waves, rendered it always a 
place of importance. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 
2, p. 490.) 

Canampis, I. a promontory of Paphlagonia, now Ka- 
rempt, facing Crii-Metopon (Cape Crio), in the Tau- 
ric Chersonese. (Strab., 545.—Plin., 6, 2.)—II. A 
city near the promontory of the same name. (Scylaa, 
Peripl., p. 34.—Plin., 6, 2.) 

Caranus, a descendant of Temenus the son of 
Hercules. According to Justin (7, 1), Velleius Pa- 
terculus (1, 6), Pausanias (9, 40), and others, he quit- 
ted Argos, his native city, at the head of a numerous 
body of colonists, and, arriving in Admathia, a district 
of Macedonia, then ruled by Midas, obtained posses- 
sion of Edessa, the capital, where he established his 
sway, and thus laid the foundation of the Macedonian 
empire. Considerable doubts, however, arise, upon 
looking into the accounts of Herodotus and Thucyd- 
ides, as to the authenticity of the adventure ascribed 
to Caranus. (Consult remarks under the article Macr- 
DONIA.) 

Caravusius, a native of Gaul, born among the Mena- 
pii. His naval abilities attracted the notice of Max- 
imian, who gave him the command of a squadron 
against the pirates. He proved, however, unfaithful 
to his trust, and too much bent on enriching himself. 
Maximian thereupon gave orders to put him to death ; 
but Carausius, apprized of this in season, retired with 
his fleet to Britain. Here he succeeded in gaining 
over, or else intimidating, the only Roman legion that 
remained in the island, and finally proclaimed himself 
emperor. He forced the emperors Maximian and Dio- 
clesian to acknowledge his authority, which he main- 
tained for the space of seven years. He was assassi- 
nated by Allectus. (Crevier, Hist. des Emp. Rom., 
vol. 6, p. 177, 202.) 

Carso, the surname of a branch of the Papirian 
family at ae Several distinguished men bore this 
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name, among whom were, I. Caius, a Roman orator, the 
contemporary and friend of Tiberius Gracchus, was ac- 
cused of seditious conduct by L. Crassus, and commit- 
ted suicide by swallowing cantharides. (Cic., Brut., 
27, et 43.—Id., Or., 34—Id., Ep. ad Fam., 9,21.) He 
was thought to have been concerned in the assassina- 
tion of the younger Africanus. (Cic., Or., 2,40.—Ep. 
ad Fam., l. c.)—II. Cneius, son of the preceding, was 
three times consul, and at last proconsul in Gaul. 
He was a partisan of Marius’, and was put to death 
by order of Pompey, at Lilybeum, in Sicily. Consult, 
as regards the singular attachment to life which he 
displayed, the account given by Valerius Maximus 
(9, 13). 

Carcuipon (Kapyydov), the Greek name of Car- 
thage. 

CarptA, a town in the Thracian Chersonesus, at 
the top of the Sinus Melanis. It was destroyed by 
Lysimachus when he founded Lysimachia a little south 
of it. It derived its name from being built in the form 
of a heart. It was also called Hexamilium, because 
the isthmus is here about six miles across. It was after- 
ward rebuilt, and is now Hezamili. (Plin., 4, 11.— 
Mela, 2, 2.—Solin., c. 10.—Ptol., 3, 12.—Herod., 
7, 58.) 

Carpvucui, a warlike nation in Gordyene, a district 
of Armenia Major, inhabiting the Montes Carduchz, 
between the Tigris and Lake Arsissa. Strabo says 
that in his time they were called Gordyzi. Pliny (6, 
12) and Quintus Curtius (4,10) both make mention 
of the Montes Gordyci, but the former writer else- 
where (6, 17) informs us that the Carduchi were call- 
ed in his time Cordueni. The modern Kurds are re- 
garded as the descendants of this ancient people. 
(Xen., Anab., 3, 5, 16, &c.—Consult Kriiger, ad loc.) 

Caria, a country of Asia Minor, to the south of 
Ionia and Lydia, from which it was separated by the 
course of the Meander. In extent it was the least 
considerable of the divisions of the peninsula; but, 
from the number of towns and villages assigned to 
it by the ancient geographers, it would seem to have 
been very populous. The corresponding division of 
the Turkish provinces, in modern geography, is called 
Muntesha. Caria was a fruitful country, and produced, 
like the surrounding regions, wheat, oil, wine, &c. 
The Carians were not considered by Herodotus and 
other early Greek historians as the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the country to which they communicated their 
name. Herodotus, himself a native of Caria, and who 
must therefore be allowed to have been well acquainted 
with its traditions, believed that the people whe inhab- 
ited it had formerly occupied the islands of the 7gean, 
under the name of Leleges; but that, being reduced 
by Minos, king of Crete, they were removed by that 
sovereign to the continent of Asia, where they still, 
however, continued to be his vassals, and to serve him 
more especially in his maritime expeditions. At this 
period, says the historian, the Carians were by far the 
most celebrated of the existing nations ; they excelled 
in the manufacture of arms, and the Greeks ascribed 
to them the invention of crests, and the devices and 
handles of shields. (Herod., 1, 171.—Compare Anacr. 
et Alc. ap. Strab., 661.) The Carians appear to have 
been, at an early period, great pirates, and it was for 
this reason, doubtless, that Minos expelled them from 
the island, while he was glad, at the same time, to 
avail himself of their skill and enterprise for the aggran- 
dizement of his own empire. The account which the 
Carians themselves, however, gave of the origin of 
their race, indicates a near degree of affinity with the 
Lydians and Mysians, for they made Lydus and My- 
sus the brothers of Car, the patriarch of their nation. 
(Herod., 1, 171.—Strab., 659.) Hence it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, that as Thrace and Macedonia 
furnished those numerous tribes, which, under the sev- 


eral names of Leleges, Caucones, and Pelasgi, spread 
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themselves over the shores of the Augean and the isl- 
ands of that sea, the Carians therefore must have be- 
longed to the same great family, since they are con- 
founded by the best authorities with the Leleges. It 
is difficult to say what nation inhabited Caria before 
Minos had removed thither the people from whom it 
took its name ; but it is not improbable that the Phoe- 
nicians occupied a portion of it. For we know that 
they had colonized Rhodes and other islands off the 
coast, and Atheneus remarks (4, p. 174) that certain 
poets had applied the name Pheenice to Caria. The 
Carians appear to have offered but little resistance to 
the Greek settlers who successively established them- 
selves on their coast, and to have been gradually con- 
fined to the southern coast chiefly, and to the valleys 
of those streams which are tributary to the Mzan- 
der, towards the borders of Phrygia and Pisidia. We 
find them also yielding to the superior ascendency 
of the Lydians, under the dominion of Alyattes and 
Cresus. (Nic., Damasc., p. 243.—Herod., 1, 28.) 
On the overthrow of the Lydian empire they passed 
under the Persian sway. The policy of the sovereigns 
of Persia was, to establish in each subject or tributary 
state a government apparently independent of them, 
but whose despotic authority at home afforded the 
best guarantee that the people would everywhere be 
brought under the control of the court of Susa. It 
was to this system that the dynasty of Carian princes, 
who fixed their residence at Halicarnassus, owed its 
origin. A sketch of their history will be given in the 
account of that city. From the Persian Caria passed 
tothe Macedonian sway. At a later period, it appears 
to have been, for a time, annexed to the kingdom of 
Egypt. (Polyb., 3,2.) It next fell under the dominion 
of Antiochus; but, on his defeat by Scipio, the Ro- 
man senate bestowed this part of the conquered mon- 
arch’s territory upon the Rhodians. It was afterward 
overrun, and occupied for a short time, by Mithradates, 
but was finally annexed by the Romans to the procon- 
sular province of Asia. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 
2, p. 163, seqq.) 

Carin”, a street of Rome, where Cicero, Pompey, 
and others of the principal Romans dwelt. From the 
epithet-laute, which Virgil applies to the Carine, we 
may infer, that the houses which stood in this quarter 
of ancient Rome were distinguished by an air of su- 
perior elegance and grandeur. (Ain., 8, 361, seqq.) 
The name Carine is derived, as Nardini not improba- 
bly supposes, from the street’s being placed in a hol- 
low between the Ceelian, Esquiline, and Palatine hills. 
(Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 1, p. 375.) 

Carinus (M. Avretius), eldest son of the Em- 
peror Carus, who gave him the title of Cesar, and 
rank of Augustus, together with the government of 
Italy, Illyricum, Africa, and the West, when he him- 
self was setting out with his second son Numerianus, 
to make war against the Persians. Carus, knowing 
the evil qualities of Carinus, gave him this charge 
with great reluctance, but he had no alternative, as 
Numerianus, though superior in every respect to his 
elder brother, was too young to hold so important a 
command. As soon as Carinus entered Gaul, which 
his father had particularly charged him to defend against 
the barbarians, who menaced an irruption, he gave 
himself up to the most degrading excesses, discharged 
the most virtuous men from public employment, and 
substituted the vile companions of his debaucheries. 
On hearing of the death of his father he indulged in 
new excesses and new crimes. Still, however, his 
courage and his victories merit praise. He defeated 
the barbarians who had begun to attack the empire, 
among others the Sarmate, and he afterward over- 
threw Sabinus Julianus, who had assumed the purple 
in Venetia. He then marched against Dioclesian, who 
had proclaimed himself emperor after the death of 
Numerian. The two armies met in Masia, and sev- 
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eral engagements took place, in!which success seem- 
ed balanced. At last a decisive battle was fought 
near Margum, and Oarinus was on the point of gain- 
ing a complete victory, when he was slain by a tribune 
of his own army, who had received an outrage at his 
hands. ‘This event took place A.D. 285, so that the 
reign of Carinus, computing it from his father’s death, 
was a little more than one year. (Vopisc., Car., 7. 
—Id., Numer., 11.—Id., Carin., 16, seqg.—Suid., s. v. 
Kapivoc.—Eutrop., &c.) If historians have decried 
Carinus for his vices, there have not been wanting 
poets to sing his praises. Nemesianus and Calpur- 
nius have followed the example of Virgil; and, as the 
latter has placed, on the lips of shepherds, eulogiums on 
Augustus, so these two bards have sung in their ec- 
logues the praises-of Carinus and Numerian, and have 
raised them both to the rank of gods! (Biogr. Univ., 
vol. 7, p. 137, seq.—Crevier, Hist. Emp. Rom., vol. 
6, p. 150, seqq.) 

CarMAniA, a country of Asia, between Persia and 
Gedrosia, now Kerman. Its capital was Carmania or 
Kerman, southeast of Persepolis. (Plin., 6, 22, seq. 
—Solin., c. 104.—Arrian, Exp. Al., 6, 28.) 

Carmi.us, a god of the Syrians, who was worship- 
ped on Mount Carmel. He had an altar, but no tem- 
ple. According to Tacitus, a priest of this deity pre- 
dicted to Vespasian that he would be emperor. (Com- 
pare the remarks of Brotier, ad Tacit., Hist., 2, '78.) 

Carmenta and CarmeEntis, according to the old 
Italian legend, a prophetess of Arcadia, mother of 
Evander, with whom she was said to have come to 
Italy. Her first name is said to have been Themis, 
and the appellation Carmenta, or Carmentis, to have 
been given her from her delivering oracles in verse 
(Carmina.—Compare Kruse, Hellas, vol. 1, p. 444, 
in notis). Carmenta seems, in fact, to have been a 
deity similar to the Camene or Muses. That she 
was an ancient Italian deity is clear, for she had a 
flamen and a festival. (Cic., Brut., 14.) The Car- 
mentalia were on the 11th and 15th of January. Car- 
menta was worshipped by the Roman matrons. They 
prayed, on this occasion, to two deities, named Porri- 
ma and Prosa, or Antivorta and Postvorta, for a safe de- 
livery in childbirth. (Keightley’s Mythol., p. 532.) 

CaRMENTALTIA, a festival at Rome in honour of Car- 
menta, celebrated the 11th and 15th of January. (Vid. 
Carmenta.— Ovid, Fast., 1, 461.) 

CarmenrAtis Porras, one of the gates of Rome in 
the neighbourhood of the Capitol. It was afterward 
called Scelerata, because the Fabii passed through it 
in going to that fatal expedition where they perished. 
(Virg., Zin., 8, 338.) 

CarneApgs, a philosopher of Cyrene in Africa, 
founder of a sect called the third or New Academy. 
The Athenians sent him with Diogenes the Stoic, and 
Critolaus the peripatetic, as ambassador to Rome, 
B.C. 155. Carneades excelled in the vehement and 
rapid, Critolaus in the correct and elegant, and Dio- 
genes in the simple and modest, kind of eloquence. 
Cameades, in particular, attracted the attention of 
his new auditory by the subtlety of his reasoning and 
the fluency of his language. Before Galba and Cato 
the Censor, he harangued with great variety of thought 
and copiousness of diction in praise of justice. The 
next day, to establish his doctrine of the uncertainty 
of human knowledge, he undertook to refute all his 
former arguments. Many were captivated by his elo- 
quence; but Cato, apprehensive lest the Roman 
youth should lose their military character m the pur- 
suit of Grecian learning, persuaded the senate to send 
back these philosophers, without delay, to their own 
schools. Carneades obtained such high reputation at 
home, that other philosophers, when they had dis- 
missed their scholars, frequently came to hear him. 
It was the doctrine of the New Academy, that the 
senses, the understanding, and the — fre- 
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quently deceive us, and therefore cannot be infallible 
judges of truth; but that, from the impression which 
we perceive to be produced on the mind by means of 
the senses, we infer appearances of truth or probabili- 
ties. He maintained, that they do not always corre- 
spond to the real nature of things, and that there is no 
infallible method of determining when they are true or 
false, and consequently that they afford no certain cri- 
terlon of truth. Nevertheless, with respect to the 
conduct of life, Carneades held that probable appear- 
ances are a sufficient guide, because it is unreasonable 
that some degree of credit should not be allowed to 
those witnesses who commonly give a true report. 
He maintained, that all the knowledge the human 
mind is capable of attaining is not science, but opin- 
jon. (Enjield’s Hist. Phil., vol., 1, p. 254, seqg.— 
Cic. ad Att., 12, 23, de Orat., 1 et 2.—Lactant., 5, 
14.— Val. Maz., 8, 8.) 

Carnéa, a festival observed in many of the Grecian 
cities, but more particularly at Sparta, where it was 
first instituted, in honour of Apollo Carnéus. (Vid. 
Carneus.) It commenced at Sparta on the seventh 
day of the month named after it Carneus (Kapvevoc), 
which corresponded to the Athenian Metageitnion, or 
a part of our August and September. The celebra- 
tion lasted nine days, and, according to some, was an 
imitation of the manner of living, and the discipline 
used, in camps ; for nine cxiddec (tents) were erected ; 
in every one of which nine men, of three different 
tribes, three being chosen out of a tribe, lived for the 
space of nine days, during which time they were obe- 
dient to a public crier or herald, and did nothing with- 
out express directions from him. Hesychius tells us, 
that the priest, whose office it was to attend at this 
solemnity, was named dyyr7e, and he adds, in another 
place, that out of every tribe five other ministers were 
elected, and called Kapyearar, who were obliged to 
continue in their function four years, during which 
time they led a life of celibacy. At this festival, the 
musical numbers called Kapvecoe vouoe were sung by 
musicians, who contended for victory. The first prize 
was won by Terpander. (Atheneus, 14, p. 635, e.— 
Compare Corsinz, Fast. Attic., 3, p. 41.—Sturz, ad 
Hellanic., fragm., p. 83.—Manso, Sparta, vol. 1, pt. 
2, p. 215, seqq.) 

Carnéus, an epithet applied to Apollo. According 
to the common account, the name was derived from 
Carnus, an Acarnanian, who was instructed by the 
god in the art of divination, but was afterward slain 
by Hippotes, a descendant of Hercules. Apollo, in 
revenge, sent a plague upon the Dorians, to avert 
which they instituted the festival of the Camea. Va- 
rious other accounts, equally unworthy of reliance, are 
given. The epithet Carneus evidently refers to the 
prophetic powers of the god, and the certain fulfilling 
of his predictions ; and hence it is clearly related to 
the Greek verb kpaive, “to accomplish.” (Compare 
Schol. ad Theocrit., 5, 83.—Manso, Sparta, vol. 1, pt. 
2, p- 218.) 

CarnureEs, a powerful nation of Gallia Celtica, 
known even before the time of Casar, and mentioned 
by Livy (5, 34) among the tribes that crossed the 
Alps in the time of Tarquinius Priscus. And yet 
they are numbered by Cesar (B. G., 6, 4) among the 
clients or dependants of the Remi. Their country 
was the principal seat of the Druids, and lay to the 
southwest of the Parisii. It answered to the modem 
departments @’Eure-et-Lowre and du Loiret. Autri- 
cum, now Chartres, was their chief city. (Lemaire, 
Ind. Geogr. ad Cas., 8. v.) 

Carnorum, or Carnuntum, a city of Pannonia Su- 
perior, on the Danube, opposite the mouth of the Ma- 
rus. It became a place of importance in the war 
with the Marcomanni, and here the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius took up his residence for some years, and 
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erations against the Marcomanni and Quadi. It was 
plundered and destroyed by the barbarians in the 
fourth century (Amman. Marcell., 30, 5), but was 
afterward rebuilt, though it never attained to its pre- 
vious flourishing condition. The ruins of this place 
are to be found at the present day between Petronel 
and Altenburg, on the Danube. (Vell. Paterc., 2, 
109.—Plin., 4, 12.—Eutrop., 8, 6.—Spartian. Sev., 
5.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 657.) 

Carparss, a long chain of mountains in the north- 
ern parts of Dacia, called also Alpes Bastarnice, now 
the range of Mount Krapack. (Ptol., 3, 7.) 

Carpituus, an island in the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Rhodes and Crete. The adjacent sea received 
from it the name of Mare Carpathium. Its first 
inhabitants were transplanted here by Minos from 
Crete; and an Argive colony was afterward added 
to them. . (Diod. Sic., 5, 54.) Carpathus was two 
hundred stadia in circumference, and, according to 
Strabo, had four towns. In this he is wrong; since 
Pliny and Scylax speak merely of three; and even 
this is a large number for so small an island. The 
chief place was Nisyrus. ‘The Turks call the island 
of Carpathus at the present day Scarpanto, but the mod- 
erm Greeks Carpatho. (Plin., 4, 12.—WScylaz, p. 38.) 

Carraz and Carri, a town of Mesopotamia, near 
which Crassus was killed. It lay to the southeast of 
Edessa, and was a very ancient city. It is supposed 
to be the Charran of Scripture, whence Abraham de- 
parted for the Land of Canaan. (Compare Well’s 
Sacred Geogr., s. v. Charran.—Calmet’s Dict., vol. 5, 
p. 323.) According to Kinneir, a modern traveller in 
that quarter, Charran, or, as it is now called, Harran, 
is peopled by a few families of wandering Arabs, who 
have been led thither by a plentiful supply of good 
water from several small streams. It is situated in 
36° 52’ north latitude, and 39° 5’ east longitude, in 
a flat sandy plain. (Lucan, 1, 104.—Plin., 5, 24.— 
Eutrop., 6, 18.—Amm. Marcell., 23, 4.—Jornand., 
de regn. Success., p. 22.—Zosim., 3, 12.—Joseph., 
Anta nigel dnd Oe) 

Carsroxt, a town of the Aqui, on the Via Valeria. 
It became a Roman colony after the A%qui had been 
finally reduced. (Liv. 10,3.) It was sometimes se- 
lected by the senate as a residence for illustrious state 
captives and hostages. Ovid (J’ast., 4, 683) describes 
the adjacent country as cold, and unfit for raising ol- 
ives, but good for grain. The ruins of the place still 
retain the name of Carsoli. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 
1, p. 324.) 

Carrera, a city of Hispania Batica, the position of 
which has given rise to much dispute. It does not ap- 
pear, however, to have been the same with Calpe. 
D’Anville places it at the extremity of a gulf which 
the mountain of Calpe covers on the east; but Man- 
nert, more correctly, at the very extremity of the strait 
below Algesirvas. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1, p. 305,— 
Compare Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 345.) 

Carta, a town in the island of Ceos, whence 
the epithet of Cartheius. (Ovid, Met., 7, 368.) It 
was situate on the southeastern side of the island, and 
is now called Poles. (Compare the French Strabo, 
vol. 4, p. 164, not.) 

CartTHacinienses, the inhabitants of Carthage. 
(Vid. Carthago.) 

Cartuago, a celebrated city of Africa, the rival, 
for a long period, of the Roman power. It was 
founded by a colony from Tyre, according to the 
common -account, B.C. 878. Some suppose, how- 
ever, that the city was more than once founded, and 
in this way they seek to remove the difficulty pre- 
sented by the various accounts respecting the build- 
ing of Carthage, by referring them to different epochs. 
(Heyne, Excurs., 1, ad din., 4.—Vol. 2, p. 543, ed. 
Lips.) According to. this view of the subject, Car- 
thage was originally settled by Tzorus and Carchedon, 
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50 years before the fall of Troy. (Appian, Bell. 
Pun. init.—Hieron. in Euseb. ad Num., 805, p. 91, 
ed. Scalig.) By the computation of Eusebius, how- 
ever, it took place 37 years before Troy was destroyed. 
The second founding of Carthage occured 173 years 
subsequent to the former one (Chron. Euseb., Heron. 
ad Num., 971), or, if we follow Syncellus (p. 181, A), 
133 years after the taking of Troy. With this epoch 
the mention of Dido comes in for the first time. Her 
true era, however, appears to be that of the third found- 
ing of the city, 190 years later, according to Josephus 
(in Apion., 1, 18, p. 1042).—The Greeks called Car- 
thage Kapyndév, and the Carthaginians, Kapynddvi0c. 
The name of the place in Punic was Carthada, i. e., 
“The New City,” in contradistinction to the old or 
parent city of Tyre. (Compare Gesenius, Gesch. 
Hebr. Spr., p. 229.—Id., Phan. Mon., p. 421.)—Car- 
thage was situated on a peninsula, in the recess of a 
—? bay, formed by the promontory Hermeum 
(Cape Bon) on the east, and that of Apollo (Cape 
Zilib) on the west. The Bagradas flows into the 
bay between Utica and the peninsula, and, being an 
inundating river, has doubtless caused many changes 
in this bay. The adventurers who founded Carthage 
bought a small piece of land, for which they paid a 
yearly tax; with the increasing wealth and power of 
the city, the respective conditions of the Carthagini- 
ans and the natives were changed, and the merchants 
assumed and maintained a dominion over the Libyans 
who dwelt around them. ‘The Carthaginians upheld 
their control over the native tribes by sending out colo- 
nies, as the Romans did into the Italic states ; a mixed 
population would thus soon arise. A regular colonizing 
system was part of the Carthaginian policy. (Aris- 
tot., Polit., 6, 3.) To provide for the poor by grants 
of land, and to avoid popular commotion, which is 
naturally produced by poverty, was the object of their 
colonial establishments. This kind of relief cannot be 
permanent, and we consequently read of more colonies 
of this description in the later periods of Carthage. 
Their settlements in Africa were principally on the 
coast between Carthage and the Syrtis Minor: they ap- 
pear te have been under the immediate control of the pa- 
rent city. But there is no reason for supposing, that the 
genuine Phoenician colonies, those established by Tyre, 
or other cities of the parent country, were in this kind 
of dependance on Carthage.—It was the policy of Car- 
thage to encourage the agriculture of the productive re- 
gion of Byzacium: their city was thus supplied with 
the prime necessaries of life.—The boundaries of the 
Carthaginian territories in Africa were these: on the 
east the tower of Euphranta was the barrier between 
them and the Cyrenezans. From this place, which was 
on the eastern shore of the Syrtis Major, or from Charan, 
which was near to it, the Carthaginians carried on a con- 
traband trade to procure the silphium. (Strabo, 836.) 
The southern boundary was determined by natural lim- 
its: the sandy desert and its wandering inhabitants 
owned no master. It is more difficult to assign a 
western boundary: they had posts, or trading posi- 
tions, along the northern coast as far as the Straits of 
Gibraltar, but this will not prove that they had any 
territorial possession. The Nomades would give 
themselves little concern about a small island Oppo- 
site to the coast, or a barren rock upon it, and the 
Carthaginians might gradually attain some small tract 
besides the spot which was a depdt for commodities, 
The Pah ae possessions which were undisputed 
probably did not extend west of the 26th degree of 
east La and spread some distance into the in- 
terior. The lake Tritonis may be considered as the 
southern and western limit of the cultivated region. 
Among the foreign possessions of Carthage may be 
enumerated their dependances in Sicily me Spain, as 
well as Sardinia, Corsica, the Baleares, and Malta. 
In Sicily the Carthaginians succeeded to the posses- 
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sions of the mother-country, Phenicia. They were 
never able, however, to make themselves masters of 
the whole island: had they succeeded in their design, 
their subsequent history might have been different. 
They probably never had secure possession of more 
than one third of the island. Sicily was the point 
where the interests of the Greeks and Carthaginians 
conflicted. The Greek cities were free states, whose 
wealth increased with as much rapidity, according to 
extant documents, as any countries whose history is 
known, except some of the free states of America. 
Had these little commonwealths always united their 
forces, the Carthaginian settlements, which were 
strictly colonies in the modern acceptation of the 
word, must have yielded to the superior energies of 
the Greeks. If€ is said (Herodot., '7, 165) that it was 
a concerted plan between Xerxes and the Carthagin- 
ians, that Greece and Sicily should be crushed at the 
same time ; one by the united myriads of the east, the 
other by the barbarians of the west, who formed the 
armies of Carthage. But Hamilcar, the Carthaginian 
general, saw his forces vanquished by the Sicilian 
Greeks, and he himself lost his life-—As to Spain, it 
is difficult to distinguish between the Phonicians and 
their descendants, the Carthaginians, owing to the im- 
perfect records we possess of Carthaginian history ; 
nor can we with certainty assign the era when the 
colonists succeeded to the foreign possessions of the 
mother-country. The southwestern part of Spain, 
the modern Andalusia, was their favourite region : 
the town of Gades (Cadiz) became a flourishing 
place, and the emporium of Southern Spain. (Hee- 
ren, Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 27, seqg.—Long’s Anc. 
Geogr., p. 91, seqq.) 


1. The Carthaginian Polity. 


Our information on this important and interesting 
subject is not so complete as the investigator of an- 
cient history desires. Aristotle’s small extant treatise, 
entitled ‘ Politica,” is our best guide in this obseure 
matter. ‘The city was a commercial town, possessing, 
as we have seen, numerous foreign colonies, besides 
dependent towns in the fertile region of Byzacium. 
Agriculture was encouraged in the African colonies, 
or subject cities, by the demands for the necessaries 
of life which a great capital would create: from the 
fragments of Mago’s book on husbandry, and the tes- 
timony of historians, we infer that the cultivation of 
grain, of the olive, and the vine, and the raising of 
cattle, were well understood. Carthage, like most 
of the towns in the Greek states, was the ruling 
city of the district in which it was situated: the 
citizens of the metropolis possessed the sovereign 
power, but the mode in which it was distributed 
among those of Carthage requires some explanation. 
There was in Carthage, undoubtedly, a body of rich 
citizens, who are sometimes considered as a kind 
of aristocracy, but there is no proof that this was 
an hereditary dignity, or that it was anything more 
than the influence which a rich individual possess- 
es and transmits to his children by joinmg it to a 
large estate. An aristocracy may be formed im this 
way: that of Carthage, as far as we know, possessed 
no hereditary privileges, and no political power but 
from election. But posts of honour and dignity 
brought with them no emolument, and, consequently, 
were the exclusive property of the rich, who alone 
could afford to sustain the expense which such situa- 
tions necessarily require. Bribery is a consequence 
of such an institution, ane a small body, ieee 
name it may have, will thus govern a community. 
(Aristot., Palit, 2, 8.—Heeren’s Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 1, 
p. 108, seqg.) The Spartan polity was that which Ar~ 
istotle and Polybius consider the most nearly related 
to the Carthaginian. The power of the people was 
very limited, and was exercised only - i publie 
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meetings. The kings or suffetes, and the generals of 
the republic, were elegted by the people in their public 
assemblies; but bribery was so usual that Anstotle 
considered those high distinctions as saleable at the 
time when he wrote, When the suffetes and the 
sonate could not agree about any proposed enactment, 
the people had the right of deciding between them, 
The senate possessed the chief power, both legislative 
and executive ; but we are entirely ignorant of the 
constitution of this body. It is only from the compar- 
ison made by Aristotle and Polybius between the con- 
stitutions of Carthage and Sparta, and the additional 
resemblance between that of Carthage and ome in 
the time of Polybius, that we can attain to any proba- 
bilities, We suppose, then, that the senators might 
hold their offices for life; that their number was con- 
siderable, and that they possessed the principal legis- 
lative and executive power, ‘The presiding officers 
of the senate and the chief civil magistrates were the 
suffetes; the Greek writers call them kings, and the 
Roman historian, Livy, compares them with the con- 
suls, ‘They were elected from the richest and noblest 
families (Aristot., Polit., 2,81); we suppose the num- 
ber was two, like that of the kings of Sparta and con- 
suls of Rome; any farther conjectures about them may 
be ingenious, but they will also be useless, The pene 
erals of the state were elected alao from the most dis- 
tinguished families. The civil and the military power 
in Carthage were distinct, We may find instances in 
which the kings seem to have had something like mil- 
itary command, as in the case of King Hanno, who 
conducted the colonial expedition ; but, in general, we 
can have no doubt that the generals of the republic 
were officers chosen by the people to command the 
armies in foreign expeditions or in domestic dissen- 
sion, ‘The judicature of Carthage resembled that of 
Sparta: the judges of the sitaial courte had the full 
and complete cognizance of all civil and criminal cases, 
without the aid of jurymen, (Arsstot., Polit., 3, 1.) 
The court of the one hundred was the aupreme tribunal 
of Carthage, and the account of its origin, given by 
Justin (18, 7), is rendered more probable by Aristotle’s 
comparing this body with that of the Spartan Ephori. 
Such a tribunal as this could be converted by favoura- 
ble circumstances and a few bold leaders into a real 
court of inquisition; it actually became #o in the later 
ages of the commonwealth; and, if wo believe Livy 
(33, 46), the lives and property of the citizens were 
disposed of according to its caprice, Any injury, real 
or imaginary, done to one of the body, was an offence 
against the dignity of the whole college, Hannibal 
ios the throne of the inquisitors, and destroyed 
this tyrannical and dangerous tribunal. ‘This body 
was, not chosen by the people, but by courte called 
Pentarchies : we know nothing more of these latter 
courts, except that they had cognizance of very im- 
portant cases, and enjoyed the privilege of supplying 
the vacancies that happened in their own body, Th 
members of the court of one hundred retained their 
place for a long time, though originally not for life, 
(Aristot., Polit., 2,8.) Our materials will hardly ade 
~ mit any farther development of the constitution of Car- 
thage, In the decline of the state, we know from Ar- 
istotle that the influence of a few rich families in ob- 
taining possession of places of importance, and the 
union of several distinct offices in one person, con- 
tributed materially to hasten the end of the political 
system. (Heeren's Ideen, vol, 2, pt. 1, p, 118, seqg. 
—Long’s Anc. Geogr., p. 97.) 
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we have Llim, Alomm, and, in the feminine, Alonoth ; 
Baal and Baalath ; Melech and Maleath; Don for 
Adon. (Plaut., Ponul., 5, 1, 15.—Compare Beller- 
mann, vol, 1, p. 45, and vol, 2, p. 15.) ‘Theseappel- 
lations, piven to the deities of Carthage as well as to 
those of Pheonicia, expressed in both countries the 
majesty of those all-powerful beings, and the dominion 
which they exercised over men. was to the sun, 
however, as the first principle of nature, as the gener- 
ative power, that the Carthaginians, after the example 
of the nations of Oanaan, offered peculiar adoration, 
They styled him Baal or Moloch, “ the lord,” “the 
king,” and also Belsamen, “the lord of heaven,’ 
This supreme deity they worshipped with a rever- 
ence so profound as scarcely ever to dare to pro- 
nounce his true name: they contented themselves in 
general with designating him as the ‘ Ancient One,” 
“the Eternal.” (Augustin., De Consensu Kvang., 
1, 36.—Vol, 3, p. 11, ed. Maur.—Compare the ex- 
pression, “ Ancient of Days,” in Daniel, 7, 9, 13.) 
The Greek writers translated Baal by Kpévog, and the 
Romans by Saturnus, no doubt on account of the com- 
mon reference which those divinities had to the idea 
of time. The images, as well as the titles of the Sun- 
God, were the same, to all appearances, both among 
tho Phanicians or Oanasnites, and the Carthaginians, 
The description which Diodorus has left us of the 
statue of Cronus (Saturn) at Carthage, coincides in 
general with the account given by the Jewish Rabbins 
of that of Moloch in Canaan, (Diod. Sic,, 20, 14,.— 
Selden, de Dus Syris, 1, 6.) Both were made of 
metal; both had the arma extended, with a kind of 
furnace, or inner cavity, below, into which children 
were thrown to be destroyed by fire, as an offering to 
this horrid idol. In process of time, when the Car. 
thaginians had become more closely connected with 
the Greeks, it is probable that Baal was made in some 
respects to resemble the Apollo of the latter; his wor- 
ship, as well as his figure, would begin to modify 
themselves, and hence the Apollo of Carthage, whose 
colossal statue, entirely gilt, was transported to Rome 
by Seipio. (Polyb.,'7, 9.— Appian, Bell. Pun., 79. 
e—Plut., Vit. lamin, ¢. 1,— Creuzer’s Symbolik, 
vol, 2, p. 269..—But consult Guigniaut’s note, vol. 2, 
p. 231, of the French work,) In the Roman Carthage, 
which retained the worship of its ancient deities, while 
it changed, at the same time, their forms and names, 
the Latin Saturn appeared to take the place of the 
Phoenician Baal; but the human sacrifices, still con- 
tinually renewed, notwithstanding the repeated orders 
10 the contrary on the part of the Romans, attest the 
permanency of ancient ideas and rites. Baal-Saturn 
maintained his honours even to the extremities of the 
west, even to Gades, where, under the Roman do- 
minion, there still existed a temple of this god. (Com- 
pare Minter, Religion der Karthager, p. 1, seqq.—— 
Id, tiber Sardische Idole, p. 8, seqq.) Various ani- 
ecrated to Baal, as to all the great di- 
vinities of paganism, Oxen were sacrificed to him, and 
he himself bore the attributes of a bull. A Phoenician 
medal, which has come down to us, displays the image 
of a god, like the Jupiter of the Greeks, seated on a 
The inseri 
tion is Baal-Thurz. Payne Knight (Inquiry into the 
Symb. Lang, &c., § 31.—Class. Journ., vol, 23, p. 
226) compares the name Thor, given to the bull among 
the Phonicians, according to Plutarch (Vit. Syll., 
17), with the god Thor of Scandinavian mythology, 
the head of whose image was that of a bull. Horses 
were also dedicated to the Sun, and their blood shed 
at his festivals, (Miinter, Religion der Kart ’ 
p. 14, n. 44, who deduces this from a passage in the 
2d (Ath) Book of Kings, 28, 11.) It is alao very 
probable that the elephant, an animal so renowned 
among the ancients for the species of worship which 
it was said to offer to the sun and moon (Ailian, 
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H. A., 7, 4.—Plin., 8, 1), was held sacred to Baal. 


One thing at least is certain, that in Africa these pious 
animals were in some degree connected with the wor- 
ship of Ammon; and the coins of Juba, king of Mau- 
ritania, display on one side the head of Jupiter Am- 
mon, and on the other an elephant. (Hckhel, Doctr. 
Num. Vet., vol. 4, p. 154.)—To the Sun-God, as 
monarch of the skies and supreme generator, was 
joined a female divinity, as the great’ goddess kar’ 
éfoxqv, as the queen of heaven, and the principle of 
fecundated nature. This divinity makes her appear- 
ance under various forms and different names in almost 
all the religions of Asia. (Compare Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique, vol. 1 (1828), p. 11, segq.—Creuzer’s 
Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 2, p. 232.) At Car- 
thage, as in Syria and Pheenicia, she appears to have 
borne the name of Aséarte or Astaroth, which corre- 
sponds to the idea of sovereign of the heavens and the 
stars. ‘Thus the Greeks called her, in their language, 
Urania, and the Romans the “ Celestial Goddess.” 
This deity was worshipped in numerous temples at 
Carthage, along the coast of Africa, at Malta, and in 
the other isles of the Mediterranean, as also in Spain, 
near Gades; and her rites were no less voluptuous in 
their character than those of Mylitta at Babylon, of 
Anaitis in Armenia, and of Venus-Urania in Cyprus. 
(Minter, Rel. der Karthager p. 80, seqg.)—lnmedi- 
ately after Baal and Astarte, was placed, among the 
national divinities of Carthage, Melkarth, the ‘king 
of the city,” the tutelary deity of the parent city of 
Tyre. (Minter, ibid., p. 36, seqgg.) Wherever the 
Pheenicians penetrated, the altars that were raised in 
honour of this god, and the various traces of his wor- 
ship, testify the high veneration which this people en- 
tertained for him, The Tyrian colonies regarded him 
as their common protector; they adored him as a kind 
of divine mediator; as a sort of sacred bond, uniting 
them one with another and with their common coun- 
try. The symbol of the victorious course of the sun, 
aud identical, in this respect, with the Grecian Hercu- 
les, he naturally became, for these hardy navigators, 
the celestial guide of their distant expeditions, and, 
consequently, the god of commerce. (Creuzer’s Sym- 
bolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 2, p. 172,n. 4.) In this way 
he was in some measure assimilated to another de- 
ity, Sumes, whose Phenician name recalls the Som 
of Egypt. (Compare Betlermann, wher Phenic. 
Miinz., 1, p. 25.) . A similar alliance existed at Rome 
between Hercules and Mercury, both deities being 
considered as the gods of riches and abundance. 
karth was, in effect, like the Grecian Hercules, the 
same with the sun. The Tyrians raised, in his temple 
at Gades, an altar to the year (Hustath. ad Dionys. 
Perieg., p. 453), and it is in a point of view directly 


analogous, that Nonnus calls Hercules the conductor, 


of the twelve months. (Dionys., 40, 338.) Every 
year they kindled at Carthage, as at Tyre, and probably 
in all the Pheenician colonies, a large pyre in honour 
of Melkarth, whence an eagle was let loose, as a sym- 
bol, like the Egyptian pheenix, of the sun, and of time 
renewing itself from its own ashes. This scene was 


transferred by the Greeks to Mount (Eta, where Her- | 


cules, in consuming himself on the funeral pile, cele- 
brates his apotheosis after the accomplishment of his 
twelve labours. (Dio. Chrysostom., Orat., 33.—Vol. 
2, p. 23, ed. Reiske.) The worship of a Hercules, 
distinct from the one of Thebes, was continued, even 
to the last periods of paganism, in Carthage and in all 
the Pheenician cities.—Omitting the mention of other 
and less important divinities of the Carthaginians, we 
will conclude the present head with some general re- 
marks on the religion of this people. The character 
of the Carthaginian religion, like that of the nation 
which professed it, was melancholy eyen to cruelty. 
Terror was the animating principle of this religion; a 


religion aie after blood, and environed with the 
Q 
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most gloomy and appalling images. 
the abstinences, the voluntary tortures, and, above all, 
the horrid sacrifices which it imposed as a duty on the 
living, we are not astonished that the dead should ap- 
pear in some degree actual objects of envy. It 
silenced the most sacred sentiments of human nature ; 
it degraded the minds of its votaries by superstitions in 
turn atrocious and dissolute ; and we are naturally led 
to the inquiry, what moral influence such a religion 
could have exercised over the people who professed it. 
The portrait which antiquity has left us of the Cartha- 
ginian character is hence far from being a flattering one. 
By turns imperious and servile, melancholy and cruel, 
inexorable and faithless, egotistical and covetous, it 
‘would seem as if the spirit of their religion had con- 
spired with the jealous aristocracy that weighed so 
heavily upon them, and with their purely commercial 
and industrious habits, to close their hearts to every 
generous emotion and-every elevated thought. ‘Their 
system of belief may have contained some noble ideas, 
but their practice of that system served effectually to 
obscure these. A goddess presided over their public 
councils (Appian, Bell. Pun., p. 81, ed. Tollir) ; but 
these councils or assemblies were held during the 
night, and history informs us respecting some of the 
terrible measures that were agitated therein. The god 
of the solar fire was the patron deity of both Carthage 
and Tyre, and gave an example of great enterprises 
and hardy labours ; yet his brightness was often stained 
with blood, and every year human victims were immo- 
lated at his altars as at those of Baal. Wherever the 
Phoenicians, or the Carthaginians after them, carried 
their commerce and their arms, not only at particular 
periods, but in all critical conjunctures, their high-toned 
fanaticism renewed these sanguinary sacrifices, In 
vain did Gelon of Syracuse, with the authority which 
victory gave him; in vain did the Greeks established 
at Carthage, endeavour, by mild and pacific influence, 
to put an end to these inhuman rites (Timaus, Tau- 
romen. ap. Schol. in Pind., Pyth., 2, 3.—Miuinter, 
Rel. der Karth., p. 25); the ancient barbarity con- 
stantly reappeared, and maintained itself even in Ro- 
man Carthage. At the commencement even of the 
third century of our era, traces of this frightful mode 
of worship were still found to be practised in secret. 
(Tertull., Apol., 9.) From the year of Rome 655, all 
human sacrifices had been prohibited ; but the emper- 
ors more than once found themselves under the ne- 
cessity of making this prohibition a more binding one. 
Still, however, the evil was not completely eradicated ; 
and we see, even at Rome, the worthless Elagabalus 
immolating children in the course of his magic cere- 
monies. (Dio Cass,, 79, 12.—Creuzer’s Symbolik, 
par Guigniaut, vol. 2, p. 252.) ‘ 


3. Carthaginian Language and Literature. 


An account of the language and literature of Car- 
thage will come in more naturally when treating of the 
Phoenicians. To this latter head, therefore, we refer 
the reader. 


4, History of Carthage. 


The first period of the history of Carthage extends 
to the beginning of the war with Syracuse, from B.C. 
878 to 480. Carthage extended its conquests in Af- 
rica and Sardinia, carrie a commercial war with 
the people of Marseille (Massilia) and the Etrurians, 
and concluded a commercial peace with Rome, B.C. 


509. The Carthaginians then directed their chief at. 


tention to the conquest of Sicily, with which com. 
mences their second and most splendid , extend- 
ing to the beginning of their war with the Romans, 
B.C. 265, When Xerxes undertook his campaign 
into Greece, the Carthaginians made a league with 
him, and the object of this arrangement was to crush 


at once both Sicily and Greece, The Caos 
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however, were defeated at Himera by Gelon, king of 
Syracuse, and obliged to sue for peace, and to abstain 
from offering human sacrifices. In the war with 
Hiero, the next king, the Carthaginians conquered the 
cities Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum. Dionysius 
the elder obtained a temporary peace. But, after Ti- 
moleon had delivered Syracuse and Sicily from the 
yoke of tyranny, the Carthaginians were peculiarly 
unfortunate. Contagious diseases and frequent muti- 
nies reduced the strength of the city. When Sicily 
suffered under the tyranny of Agathocles, Carthage 
engaged in a war with him, and was soon attacked 
and severely pressed by the usurper. After the death 
of Agathocles, Carthage once more took part in the 
commerce of Sicily, when difficulties broke out there 
with their auxiliaries the Mamertines. The Romans 
took advantage of these troubles to expel the Cartha- 
ginians from Sicily, although they had previously re- 
ceived assistance from them in the war against Pyr- 
rhus, king of Epirus, in Sicily and Lower Italy. Here 
begins the third period of Carthaginian history, em- 
bracing the thrice-repeated struggle for dominion be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, in the interval between 
264 and 146 B.C. The first Punic war continued 23 
years. ‘The fleets and armies of Carthage were van- 
quished. By the peace (B.C. 241) the Carthaginians 
lost all their possessions in Sicily. Upon this, the 
mercenary forces, whose wages could not be paid by 
the exhausted treasury of the city, took up arms. 
Hamilcar Barcas conquered them, and restored the 
Carthaginian power in Africa. Notwithstanding the 
peace with Carthage, the Romans took possession of 
Sardinia in 228, where the mercenary troops of Car- 
thage had revolted. Hamilcar, who was at the head 
of the democratic party, now undertook the conquest 
of Spain, whose rich mines tempted his countrymen. 
For the success of this enterprise, within 17 years, 


_ Carthage was indebted to the family of Barcas, which 
could boast of the glorious names of Hamilcar, Has- 


drubal, and Hannibal. To secure the possession of 
this acquisition, Hasdrubal founded New Carthage 
(Carthagena), the most powerful of all the Carthagin- 
ian colonies. The second Punic war (from 218 to 
201 B.C.), notwithstanding the abilities of the gen- 
eral, ended with the subjugation of Carthage. Han- 
nibal, neglected by his countrymen, and weakened by 
a victory that cost him so much blood, was obliged to 
leave Italy, in order to hasten to the assistance of Car- 
thage, which was threatened by the Romans. The bat- 
tle of Zama resulted in favour of the Romans. Scipio 
granted the city peace under the severest conditions. 
Carthage ceded Spain, delivered up all her ships ex- 
cept ten, paid 10,000 talents (about $10,000,000), 
and promised to engage in no war without the con- 
sent of the Romans. Besides this, Masinissa, the 
ally of Rome and implacable enemy of Carthage, was 
placed on the Numidian throne. This king, under the 
protection of Rome, deprived the Carthaginians of the 
best part of their possessions, and destroyed their trade 
in the interior of Africa. The third war with the Ro- 
mans was a desperate contest. The disarmed Car- 
thaginians were obliged to demolish part of their own 
walls. Then, taking up arms anew, they fought for 
death or life. After three years, the younger Scipio 
ended this war by the destruction of the city, B.C. 
146. Only 5000 persons are said to have been found 
within its walls. It rae 39 mls in circumference ; 
and when it was set on fire by the Romans, it burned 
incessantly for 17 days. After the overthrow of Car- 
thage Utica became powerful. Cesar planted a small 

on the ruins of Carthage. Augustus sent 
ither, and built a city at a small distance 
@ spot on which ancient Carthage stood, thus 
‘the ill effects of the imprecations which had 
) pronounced by the Romans, according to custom, 
time of its destruction, against those who should 
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rebuild it. This new city of Carthage was conquered 
from the Romans by the arms of Genseric, A.)). 439, 
and it was for more than a century the seat of the 
Vandal empire in Africa. It was at last destroyed by 
the Saracens, during the califate of Abdel Melek, to- 
wards the end of the 7th century, and few traces of it 
now remain except an aqueduct. According to Livy, 
Carthage was twelve miles from Tunetum or Tunis, 
a distance which still subsists between that city and 
a fragment of the western wall of Carthage. (Heeren, 
Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 270, segg.—Encyclop. Americ., 
vol. 2, p. 543, seqq.) e 


5. Circulating Medium and Revenue of Carthage. 


£ 

The precious metals were probably early used in 
Carthage, as a medium of exchange as well as an ar- 
ticle of luxury ; but whether the state stamped coin 
for the use of the community is a question still unde- 
cided. That gold and silver coin was in circulation 
we cannot doubt; the dispute is about the existence 
of real Carthaginian coins. But we read of a substi- 
tute that the Carthaginians had for gold and silver, 
which renders it probable that the precious metal in 
circulation was often inadequate to the wants of the 
community. It is likely that the conquest of Spain 
materially supplied this deficiency. Several writers 
speak of a leather circulating medium: this was a 
piece of leather with a state-stamp on it, probably de- 
noting its value. In this leather a small piece of 
metal was enclosed, the precise nature of which, 
whether it was a compound, or had some peculiar 
inark upon it, we cannot now ascertain. The best 
account of this substitute, which we may presume was 
not used beyond the city, is found in a dialogue on 
wealth in Aéschines Socraticus (2, 24, p. 78, ed. Fis- 
cher.—Compare Aristid., Orat. Plat., 2, p. 241.— 
Salmas., de Us., p. 463). The revenue of Carthage 
was derived from various sources: that from the agri- 
cultural colonies within the African territory of Car- 
thage, consisted of a tax paid in raw commodities. 
The duties on imported goods, both in the metropolis 
and the colonies, were another abundant source of pub- 
lic income. We learn from Aristotle (Polit., 3, 5), 
that there were treaties between the Carthaginians and 
Etrurians, by which the commodities that might be 
carried by each nation into the ports of the other were 
accurately described: this is an indication of commer- 
cial restrictions, mutual jealousies, and high duties. 
The produce of the mines of Spain, which at that time 
were rich in gold, silver, and iron, must be added to 
the public revenues of the state. The richest mines 
were in the neighbourhood of New Carthage. It is 
probable that they were worked by slaves, both native 
and imported, while they were in the possession of the 
Carthaginians, as they were afterward when the Ro- 
mans were masters of Spain. In times of difficulty 
Carthage occasionally applied for loans to foreign 
countries. In the Punic war, the impoverished repub- 
lic asked as a favour from the rich Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt, the loan of 2000 talents, which 
the prudent Greek declined. It cannot be considered 
that this was one of the ordinary sources of revenue, 
because the only profit that could arise from it would 
be the use of the money and the non-payment of the 
interest and principal; and this kind of profit would 
necessarily cease, as in the case of some modem 
states, when the character of the borrower was known. 
(Heeren, Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 148.—Long’s Anc. 
Geogr., p. 98.) 


6. Naval Commerce, and Naval and Military force 
of Carthage. An 
The district of Byzacium, in the province called 
Africa Propria by the Romans, and the island of Sar- 
dinia, were the grain countries of Carthage : this com- 
mercial town derived its supply of bread m remote 
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parts, like Athens, Corinth, and other large cities of 
Greece. Sicily was much frequented by the Punic 
merchants; and the rich emporium of Syracuse, in 
times of peace, saw its port crowded with African 
vessels. Oil and wine were imported from Sicily ; 
’ both of these articles were produced in Africa, but it 
is probable that the supply was insufficient. Strabo 
(836) speaks of a contraband trade carried on by Car- 
thage with the Cyrenwans, through the port of Charax ; 
the Punic merchant brought wine, and received in ex- 
change the precious silphium. ‘The treaties with Rome 
preserved in Polybius, and the remarks of Aristotle in 
his Politica, prove the active commerce of the Car- 
thaginians and their jealousy of foreign rivals. The 
Etrurians, who had built towns in Campania, were 
probably rather pirates than merchants: they procured 
the wares which they had to exchange for other com- 
modities by robbing vessels on the sea, or the towns 
of the coast. The Carthaginians, as has already been 
remarked, had commercial treaties with the Etrurians, 
who, from the nature of their profession, could furnish 
them with most of the articles that the Mediterranean 
produced. In return, their African friends gave them 
slaves, precious stones, ivory, and gold, the produce 
of the vast continent behind their city. Malta, and 
the small adjoining island of Gaulus (Gozo), were Car- 
thaginian possessions: cloth for wearing apparel was 
manufactured in Malta, and probably from a native 
cotton. The wax of Corsica was also an article of 
commerce : the natives of the island were prized for 
making excellent servants. (Dizod. Sic., 5,13.) The 
little island of A®thalia or Ilva, now Elba, has fur- 
nished iron ore from the remotest historical period; the 
foreign trader and the merchant of Carthage purcha- 
sed the ore when it was smelted, and deposited it in 
_the hands of their countrymen for farther improve- 
ment. Majorca and Minorca exchanged mules and 
fruit for wine and female slaves; the latter article 
these rude islanders were always ready to purchase. 
The precious metals of Spain have been frequently 
alluded to ; some of the mines appear to have been 
public property, while in other cases the merchant pro- 
cured gold-dust from the natives by an exchange of 
commodities. There is no impossibility involved in 
supposing that the Phenicians or the Carthaginians 
visited the northern shores of Europe; but, as direct 
evidence is wanting, it is not necessary to assume 
that the tin and the amber which they sold to the 
world were brought by their own ships from the Scilly 
islands (Cassiterides) or the coast of the Baltic. The 
trading towns established on the shores of Mauritania 
seem to have been intended to form a commercial 
connexion with central Africa: the carriers of the des- 
ert would bring the products of Soudan to the small 
island of Cerne, the most southern of the colonies es- 
tablished by Hanno. The Carthaginians supplied 
them from the stores in Cerne with earthen vessels, 
trinkets, and ornaments of various kinds. ‘There was 
also a fishery on this coast, according to the book of 
wonders ascribed to Aristotle (c. 148). The fish was 
salted and carried to Carthage, where it commanded a 
high price. As regards the discovery-voyage of Han- 
no, we feel some curiosity to know whether it was use- 
ful in establishing a trade on the gold coast of Africa; 
and our admiration of the extensive knowledge of He- 
rodotus is increased, by finding in his history the only 
extant information on this obscure subject. In the 
fourth book (¢. 146), he tells us, on the authority of 
some Carthaginians, that merchants from that renown- 
ed trading town, after passing through the straits, 
‘visited a remote place on the Libyan coast, where 
they procured gold from the natives by barter. When 
they landed at the spot which the natives frequented, 
it was their practice to lay their wares on the shore 
and return to their vessel after raising a smoke. The 
inhabitants, seeing this, would come down to the coast, 
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place a quantity of gold near the commodities, and re- 
tire. ‘The Carthaginians then would leave the ship, 
and examine what the natives had left in exchange: 
if it was sufficient, they would take the gold, leaving 
their own merchandise in its stead; if they were not 
satisfied, they gave the gold-possessors an opportuni- 
ty of adding to the deposite of precious metals by re- 
tirmg again to their ship. This was repeated till the 
bargain was closed, and, it is added, neither party 
ever wronged the other. This story of the Carthagin- 
ians must not be considered as a mere fiction: it 
may have received some slight alterations, but the 
outline of it bears the marks of truth. A modern 
traveller (Host), quoted by Heeren (Idcen, vol. 2, pt. 
1, p. 182), describes in a similar way the mode of ex- 
changing commodities between the people of Morocco 
and the negroes on the borders of Negroland. A car- 
avan goes once a year from Sus, one of the four di- 
visions of the empire of Morocco, across the terrific 
waste of the western Sahara: tobacco, salt, wool, with 
woollen and silken cloths, are the articles which they 
carry. Gold-dust, negroes, and ostrich-feathers are 
given in exchange by the blacks. The Moors do not 
enter the Negroland, but meet the blacks at a place 
on the frontiers, and conclude the bargain without 
speaking a word. The mutual ignorance of each 
other’s language renders this the only mode of con- 
ducting their mercantile transactions.—Carthage, in 
time of war, maintained a large army and navy: nay, 
even when she was not engaged in foreign strug- 
gles, her distant colonies required the residence of 
a garrison and the occasional visits of a navy. The 
writers on the Punic wars have left us informa- 
tion on the military and naval force of the republic, 
which is in general satisfactory. The principal dock- 
yard was in the city of Carthage. (Appian, Bell. 
Pun., 96.) There were two ports or havens, an out- 


er one, intended for merchant ships, and an inner ba- — 
sin, which was separated from the other by a double — 


wall. A small but elevated island in the centre of 
the inner haven commanded a view of the sea. The 
admiral of the navy resided here. Two hundred and 
twenty ships of war were generally laid up in this dock- 
yard, with all the necessary stores for fitting them out 
on a short notice. In the wars with Syracuse, the 
ships of Carthage were only triremes (Diod. Sic., 2, 
16), but they afterward built vessels of a much larger 
size, in imitation of the Macedonian Greeks. The 
war-ships of the Romans and the Carthaginians in the 
first Punic war (Polyb., 1, 2) carried nearly five hun- 
dred men: each Roman vessel contained one hun- 
dred and twenty soldiers and three hundred seamen. 
The Carthaginian ships had about the same number 
of men on board. Inone engagement the Carthagin- 
ians collected a fleet of three hundred and fifty ships, 
manned, according to the computation of Polybius 
himself, by more than one hundred and fifty thousand 
sailors and soldiers. We find extravagant and ap- 
parently improbable estimates of numbers in all the 
Carthaginian wars in Sicily, and in their. sea-fights 
with the Romans. The sailors or rowers were slaves, 
purchased by the state for this service: the comple- 
ment of a quinquereme was about three hundred slaves 
and one hundred and twenty fighters. In ancient na- 
val tactics, to move in any direction with celerity, to 
break through the enemy’s line, and to disable or sink 
his ships, were the coltins on which victory de- 
pended. Sometimes a number of ships were wedged 
together, and the soldiers fought on the decks as if it 
were a jand battle, but with this important ; 
that an escape was not so easy. Th 
their naval engagements was prodi ous, 
amounting to ten, twenty, or eve! | thir wu 

men. The sea-fights described by Thucydides and 
Polybius, particularly in the first book, are mi 
and, we believe, generally faithful as by | 
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two great historians of antiquity. The command of 
the fleet was usually separated from that of the land 
force, but we find instances in which a single person 
possessed the direction of both. The military force 
of Carthage consisted principally of hired troops, col- 
lected from all the nations with which the state had 
commercial connexions. Only asmall part of the cit- 
izens of Carthage could be employed in military ser- 
vice. The mercantile occupations of the majority 
would not allow them to neglect their business for 
foreign conquests, or the defence of remote posses- 
sions. It was found to be a more economical plan, 
to make a bargain with nations who had nothing to 
dispose of but their bodies, and with this saleable com- 
modity to provide for the defence of their colonies or 
to acquire new possessions. But the distinguished 
families of Carthage served in the armies of the state, 
and from this class all the commanders were chosen. 
In times of danger, all the citizens would necessarily 
arm themselves to repel an attack on the metropolis ; 
but we are now speaking of the ordinary constitution 
- of a Carthaginian army, and this neither admitted nor 
required a large number of Carthaginian citizens. A 
Punic army was like a congregration of nations: the 
half-naked savage of Gaul stood by the side of the wild 
Iberian; the cunning Ligurian, from the Alpine or Ap- 
ennine mountains, met with the Lotophagi of Libya; 
and the Nasamones, the explorers and guides in the 
great desert, half-bred Greeks, runaways, and slaves, 
found themselves mingled in this strange assembly. 
Troops of Carthaginian and Liby-Pheenician origin 
were in the centre of the army: on the flank the nu- 
merous Nomadic tribes of western Africa wheeled 
about on unsaddled horses guided by a bridle of rush- 
es. The Balearic slingers formed the vanguard, and 
the elephants of Adthiopia, with their black conductors, 
were the moveable castles that protected the front 
lines. According to Polybius (1, 6), it was consid- 
ered politic to form an army of such materials, that 
difference of language might prevent union between 
several nations, and remove all danger of a general 
conspiracy: but there are disadvantages also, which 
arise from the want of a medium of communication, 
and these were developed in the later periods of the 
republic. When Xerxes led the nations of Asia 
against the Greeks of the land of Hellas, a Carthagin- 
ian armament was despatched to subjugate the west- 
ern colonies in Sicily. The muster-roll of the Asiat- 
ic force (Herodot., 7, 61, seqqg.) contained the names 
of all the nations in his extensive empire, and even 
some beyond it, who served for money. The Punic 
army was composed of the tribes of the western 
world and of the African desert, and the two armies 
combined would have exhibited specimens of nearly 
all the tribes of men that were then known. We be- 
come intimately acquainted with the nature of a Car- 
thaginian army from the extant narrative of Polybius. 
In the opinion of this soldier and historian, the caval- 
ry of Numidia formed the strongest part of the army, 
and to their quick evolutions, their sudden retreat, and 
their rapid return to the charge, he attributes the suc- 
cess of Hannibal in his great victories. (Polyb., 3, 
12.) Another cause may be assigned for the losses 
of the Romans, without at all impeaching the opinion 
of Polybius on the Numidian cavalry. ‘The Romans 
frequently had two consuls at the head of their armies, 
and when both happenes e together in the field, 
they cepinnailigd shat , day by day. At the fatal 
battle of Canne, the ignorance and presumption of 
Varro were associated with the better judgment and 
calm valo Aimilius ; the single unshackled energy 
of the great Hannibal was more than a match for this 
unfortunate combination, can readily admit the 
possibility of the large armaments which the rich com- 
Et city of Carthage is said 


to have equipped, but 
ot ait necessary to detract something 
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from the numerical estimates of Diodorus, which he 
took from the careless and credulous Ephorus, or from 
Timeus (Polyb., 12, exc. 8), whose authority is not 
much better. To form some idea of the naval and mili- 
tary force of Carthage, even in time of peace, we must 
recollect that their foreign trading ports were main- 
tained by garrisons, and that, in the short interval of 
peace, it was necessary to support a force sufficient to 
meet the probable danger of war. Three hundred 
elephants were kept in the citadel of Carthage, which 
contained, also, stalls for four thousand horses, with 
accommodations for their riders, and for forty thou- 
sand foot soldiers besides. (Heeren, Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 
1, p. 250, seqqg.—Long’s Anc. Geogr., p. 98, seqq.) 


6. Inland Commerce of Carthage. 


Writers who have discussed the commercial rela- 
tions of Carthage, seem scarcely to have supposed the 
existence of an extensive caravan-trade with central 
Africa and other parts of the continent. But if we 
compare the position of the modern towns of Tripoli, 
Tunis, and Algiers, with that of Carthage, and con- 
sider the nature of their commerce at the present day, 
we cannot doubt that similar circumstances would, in 
ancient times, produce corresponding results. ‘This 
probability is increased and strengthened by a few 
passages in the works of Herodotus. The commod- 
ities of Central Africa, of the desert, and of the re- 
gion of Beledulgerid, must necessarily create a cara- 
van trade, extending from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to the banks of the Niger. ‘These commodi- 
ties are black slaves, male and female, from the coun- 
tries south of the Sahara; salt from the great saline 
deposites in the desert; and dates from the region 
bordering on the north side of the great sandy waste. 
These three things have in all ages been considered 
articles of necessity by the inhabitants of the Tripoli 
and Tunis coasts, or those connected with them by 
commercial relations. Gold is seldom found in north 
Africa; it is principally procured by washing the 
earths in the neighbourhood of the Kong, or Mount- 
ains of the Moon, south of the great river Niger. 
Ivory is also another article of luxury, which the 
central countries furnish to the merchants of the sea- 
coast. ‘The native tribes of the Sahara are the car- 
riers of the desert, for which occupation they are pe- 
culiarly adapted by their nomadic life, and the posses- 
sion of numerous beasts of burden. Many of them 
are merely carriers for the rich merchants settled at 
the different trading ports, while some of them, who 
possess a capital, purchase commodities on their own 
account, and frequently acquire considerable wealth. 
The direction of this traffic across the desert has prob- 
ably changed very little: the great emporiums of com- 
merce on the shores of the Mediterranean and in 
Lower Egypt, are nearly in the same position, and 
the caravan-routes across the Sahara are determined 
by the unchanging physical circumstances of this ex- 
tensive sandy waste. ‘The caravans choose those 
times for their route at which springs of water can be 
found to refresh the men and animals, and to furnish 
them with a sufficient supply during their journey from 
one halting-place to the next. It appears from the 
narrative of Herodotus, that the people between the 
two Syrtes were the carriers of the desert. The 
Carthaginians might either directly participate in this 
traffic, or they might meet the caravan near the small- 
er Syrtis, and receive from it their slaves, their gold and 
precious stones, in exchange for manufactured arti- 
cles, for wine, oil, or grain. The immense consump- 
tion of slaves in this commercial and military republic, 
would render a slave-trade necessary to its existence, 
and from no place could they be procured in such 
number as from the inexhaustible slave-magazines of 
the African continent. “When we affirm that the Car- 
thaginians were engaged in commerce with the na- 
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tions of Central Africa, we do not mean to say that it 
was a direct commerce, though it is possible it might 
be so in some degree. The tribes between the two 
Syrtes travelled to Garama, and, as every great rest- 
ing-place might be a depot for commodities, they could 
procure from this town the products of remote lands 
which the Carthaginians desired to possess. The 
towns on the coast of Byzacium would be the market 
for the caravans of Garama, and places of the greatest 
importance for the commerce of Carthage. It does 
not appear that the wares and products of Central Af- 
rica were carried by the caravans any farther than the 
towns near the Syrtes, on the edge of the desert: 
thus the connexion of Carthage with the nations of the 
interior appears to have attracted little attention. 
(Heeren, Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 185, segg.—Long’s 
Anc. Geogr., p. 104, seqq.) 

CarTHAGO Nova, a well-known city of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, situate on the coast, a little distance 
above the boundary line between Tarraconensis and 
Betica. It was founded by Hasdrubal, the Carthagin- 
ian, who succeeded Barcas, the father of Hannibal, 
B.C. 242. (Polyb., 2,3.—Mela, 2, 6.—Strab., 158.) 
It was taken by Scipio Africanus during the second 
Punic war, and, on falling into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, it became a colony, under the title of Colonia 
Victria Julia Nova Carthago. (Florez, Med. de 
Esp., vol. 1, p. 316.) The situation of this place was 
very favourable for commerce, since it lay almost in 
the middle of the southern coast of Spain, which 
had hardly any good harbours besides this along its 
whole extent. (Polyb., 10, 10.—Id., 3, 39.—Strab., 
156.) In Strabo’s time it was a very important place, 
and carried on an extensive commerce, and in the 
mountains not far to the north of it were the richest 
silver mines of all Spain. The governor of the prov- 
ince of Tarraconensis spent the winter either in this 
city or Tarraco. (Strab., 167.) The modern Car- 
thagena occupies the site of the ancient city. (Ukert, 
Geogr., vol. 2, p. 400, seqq.) 

Carvitius, I. one of the four kings of Cantium 
(Kent), who, at the command of Cassivelaunus, made 
an attack on Cesar’s naval camp, in which they were 
repulsed and lost a great number of men. (Cas., 
B. G., 5, 22.)—II. The first Roman who divorced 
his wife during the space of six hundred years. This 
was for barrenness, B.C. 231. (Val. Maz., 2, 1, 4.) 

—III. A grammarian of this name, according to Plu- 

tarch (de guest. Rom., n. 54), first introduced the G 
into the Roman alphabet, C having been previously 
used for it. This was nearly 500 years after the build- 
ing of the city. (Compare Quintilian, 1, 7, 23.— 
Terent. Maur., p. 2402.—Id., p. 2410.—Mar. Vict., 
p. 2469.—Diom., p. 417.—Serv. ad Virg., Georg., 
1, 194.—Schneider, L. G., vol. 1, p. 233, seqq.) 

Carus, a Roman emperor, who succeeded Probus. 
He was first appointed, by the latter, Praetorian prefect, 
and after his death was chosen by the army to be his 
successor, A.D. 282. Carus created his two sons, 
Carinus and Numerianus, Cesars, as soon as he was 
elevated to the empire, and, some time after, gave them 
each the title of Augustus. On the news of the death 
of Probus, the barbarians put themselves in motion, 
and Carus, sending his son Carinus into Gaul, depart- 
ed with Numerianus for Illyricum, in order to op- 
pose the Sarmate, who threatened Thrace and Ita- 
ly. He slew 16,000, and made 20,000 prisoners. 
Proceeding after this against the Persians, he made 
himself master of Mesopotamia, and of the cities of 


Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and took in consequence 


the surnames of Persicus and Parthicus. He died, 
however, in the midst of his successes, A.D. 283. 
(Vid. Aper.) His whole reign was one of not more 
than sixteen or seventeen months. Carus was deified 
after his death. According to Vopiscus, he held a 
middle rank between good and bad princes. (Vopisc., 
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Car.—Id., Prob., c. 24.—Id., Carin., c. 16, seq.— 
Bastie, Mem. de Acad. des Inscript., &c., vol. 18, 
p. 437, seqq.) 

CarYa, I. a village of Arcadia, near the sources of 
the Aroanius.  (Pausan., 8, 14.)—II. A small town 
of Laconia, to the north of Sellasia. (Pausan., 3, 10.) 
It appears from Pausanias (8, 45), that the Caryate 
were formerly attached to the territory of Tegwa ; and 
it is clear from Xenophon (Hist. Gr., 6, 5, 25), that 
it was a border-town. At the latter of these two 
places a festival was observed in honour of Diana 
Caryatis. (Vid. Caryate.) 

Caryitm, the inhabitants of Carys (II.). It is 
said, that they joined the Persians upon their invading 
Greece, and that, after the expulsion of the invaders, 
the Greeks made war upon the Caryate, took their 
city, slew all the males, carried the women into sla- 
very, and decreed, by way of ignominy, that their 
images should be used as supporters for public edifices, 
Hence the Caryatides of ancient architecture. No 
trace of this story, however, is to be found in any 
Greek historian, and no small argument against its 
credibility may be deduced from the situation of the | 
Caryate, within the Peloponnesus. A writer in the 
Museum Criticum (vol. 2, p. 402) suggests, that these 
figures were so called from theirresembling the statue 
of "Apreuic Kapvarie, or else the Laconian virgins, who 
celebrated their annual dance in her temple; and he 
refers to Pausan., 3, 10.—Lucian, Salt., 10.—Plut., 
Vit. Artax. (Compare Winckelmann, Gesch. der 
Kunst. des Alterthums, vol. 4, pt. 1, p. 225.—Vis- 
conti, Mus-Pio-Clement., vol. 2, p. 42.—Bahr, ad 
Ctes., p. 239.) rn 

Carystus, I. a city of Hubcea, on the seacoast, at 
the foot of Mount Oche. It is now known by the 
name of Castel-Rosso, and was founded, as we are 
told, by some of the Dryopes, who had been driven 
from their country by Hercules. (Thucyd., 7, 57.) 
This place was principally celebrated for its marble, 
which was highly esteemed, and much used by the 
Romans in the embellishment of both public and pri- 
vate edifices. (T%bull., 3, 13.—Compare Plin., 4, 12. 
—ZId., 36, 7.) We learn from Strabo (446), that the 
spot which furnished this valuable material was named 
Marmarium, and that a temple had been erected there 
to Apollo Marmarius.—II. A town of Laconia, belong- 
ing to the territory of Augys. Its wine was celebrated 
by the poet Aleman, as we are informed by Strabo 
(446.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 224). 

Casca, P. Servilius, one of the conspirators against 
Cesar, and the individual who inflicted the first blow. 
He had been attached to the party of Pompey, but had 
submitted, and received a pardon from Cesar. Plu- 
tarch states, that Casca gave Cesar a stroke upon the 
neck, but that the wound was not dangerous, as he 
was probably in some trepidation at the time. Ca- 
sar, turning around, caught hold of his dagger, crying 
out at the same time, “ Villain! Casca! what art 
thou doing?” (Plut., Vit. Cas.,c. 66.) 

Cascertivs Autus, a lawyer of great erudition and 
talent in the time of Augustus. (Horat., Ep. ad Pis., 
371.—Val. Maz., 8, 12, 1.) nat ; 

Casitinum, a city of Campania, on the river Vul- 
turnus and the Appian Way. It is celebrated in his- 
tory for the obstinate defence which it made against 
Hannibal after the battle of Cannw. It appears from 
Livy, that the river Vulturnus divided the towr nto two 
parts, and that the one on th bank was occu ied 
by the Roman garrison, while the other was in pos ied ? 
sion of the Carthaginian army, which was thus enabled 
to cut off all supplies, except such as might be convey- 
ed down the stream ; by this means the brave handful 
of soldiers who defended the town were at last forced 
to surrender. (Liv., 23, 17, seqgg.—Val. Maz., 7, 6.) 
This town appears to have been still in existence in 


the time of Strabo (249) ; but a da some 
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time after, speaks of it as being reduced to the lowest 
state of insignificance. (Plin., 3,5.) It is, however, 
mentioned by Ptolemy (p. 66). The modern Capua 
is generally supposed to occupy the site of Casilinum. 
(Pratilh, Via Appia, 2, 12, p. 257.—Cramer’s Anc. 
Italy, vol. 2, p, 199.) 

Casinum, the last town of Latium on the Latin 
Way, according to Strabo (238). It was a large and 
populous place, and its site is now partly occupied by 
the modern town of San Germano. According to 
Varro, its name was derived from Cascum, an Oscan 
word, answering to the Latin Vetus. The same wri- 
ter informs us, that Casinum originally belonged to the 
Samnites, from whom it was conquered by the Ro- 
mans. (Varr., L. L., 6.) 

Casius, I. a mountain on the coast of Africa, near 
the Palus Serbonis (Herodot., 2, 6), and, according to 
Strabo (758), three hundred stadia from Pelusium. 
The Itin. Antonin., however, makes the distance be- 
tween it and the latter place 320 stadia. (Compare | 
Larcher, Hist. d@ Herodote, Table Géographique, vol. 8 
p- 101.) On this mountain reposed the remains of Pom- 
_pey, and here also Jupiter, surnamed Casius, had a tem- 
ple. (Compare xemarks under the article Asi.) Mount 
Casius forms a promontory called at the present day 
Cape El-Cas.—Il. Another in Syria, below Antio- 
chia. It is a very lofty mountain. Pliny, in a style 
of exagecration, asserts, that at the fourth watch (three 
o’clock A.M.), the rising sun could be seen from its 
top, while the base was enveloped in darkness. (Plin., 
5, 22.) The African appears to have been named af- 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, 
p. 493.) As regards the etymology of the name Ca- 
sius, consult Rztier, Vorhalle, p. 465, and compare re- 
marks under the article Asi. 

- Caspia Porrm or Pyia, the Caspian gates or 
pass, a name belonging properly to a defile near T'e- 
heran, in ancient Media. Morier (Second Journey 


through Persia, &c., chap. 23) names it the pass of 
Charvar. (Compare Sainte-Croix, Examen des Hist. 
@ Alex., p. 688, seqg., and 862, ed. 2d.) It is vaguely 


CASPIUM MARE. 
w 
width is 113, and its greatest width 275 miles. The 
situation of this sea, though now well known, was not 
ascertained a hundred years ago. ‘The ancients la- 
boured under a general mistake of its being a gulf of 
the Northern Ocean, and this was not corrected till 
the second century of our era. Ptolemy re-establish- 
ed the fact, which had been known to Herodotus, and 
perbaps to Aristotle. ‘The Caspian Sea was then re- 
stored in the maps to the form of a lake or inland sea, 
separate on all sides from the northern and every other 
ocean. But, instead of having its longest diameter in 
a direction from north to south, it was described as 
longest from east to west. One reason for this view 
of it was, that the Northern Ocean was still thought to 
come much nearer to it than it did, and not to leave 
room in a northerly direction for the dimensions of this 
sea, the total extent of which was pretty well known. 
Besides this, the Sea of Aral, being imperfectly known, 
was considered as a part of the Caspian Sea. This 
notion is shown to have been entertained by the opin- 
ion which the ancients had of the mouth of the river 
Oxus. (V2d. Oxus.)—The level of the Caspian Sea 
is much lower than that of the ocean or the Black 
Sea. Olivier makesa difference of 64 feet. Lowitz, 
whose researches seem to have been unknown to that 
learned traveller, makes it only 53. The north and 
south winds, acquiring strength from the elevation of 
the shore, added to the facihty of their motion along 
the surface of the water, exercise a powerful influence 
in varying the level of the water at the opposite ex- 
tremities. Hence its variations have a range of from 
four to eight feet, and powerful currents are generated 
both with the rising and subsiding of the winds. It 
has also been said to be subject to another variation, 
which observes very distant periods. We are told, 
that since 1556, the waters of the sea have encroached 
on the Russian territory to the north. This is a fact 
which might deserve to be better ascertained. The 
depth of this sea is inconsiderable, except at the 
southern extremity, where bottom has not been found 
at a depth of 2400 feet. (Sainte-Croiz, Examen des 


applied by Tacitus and some other ancient writers to | Aistoriens d’ Alexandre, p. 701.) Pallas and others 
different passes of Mount Caucasus. (Malte-Brun, | have indulged in the geological speculation first ad- 
‘Geogr., vol. 2, p. 18, Brussels ed.) For the Cauca- | vanced by Varenius, of the former existence of a much 

sian and Albanian gates, vd. Caucasus. greater extension of this sea to the northwest, and a 
Casrit, a nation dwelling along the southern borders | union of it with the Palus Meotis, or Sea of Azof, 

of the Caspian Sea, and giving name to it, according to | along the low grounds, abounding in shells and saline 
Ritter. (Lrdkunde, vol. 2, p. 899, seqgg.) ‘They ap-| plants. But of such an extension not the slightest 

pear to have been at one time a powerful commercial | historical trace is to be found in any creditable author. 
people, and to have occupied, in the time of the Per- | The ideas of the ancient geographers respecting a great 

sian dominion, the country answering to Gian and | extension of this sea to the east have no relation to 
Derbend. Their name is supposed to have been de- | this supposed strait. The voyage of the Argonauts 
rived from the term Casp, signifying ‘a mountain.” | would not be at all explained by such a strait, and re- 
(Ritter, l. c.) Gatterer is wrong in placing them be- | quires no such explanation.—But what becomes, it may 
tween the Sea of Aral and the northeastern shore of | be asked, of all the water which so many rivers pour 
the Caspian, from which quarter, according to him, | into the Caspian Seat Do they flow into two sub- 
they advanced into the country of the Sarmatz, and | terranean communications, which connect this sea 
afterward, in the first century of our era, emigrated into | with the Persian Gulf, and which some travellers pre- 
Europe. (Consult Bahr, ad Herod., 3, 95, and com-| tend to have seen? (Struy’s Travels, p. 126—Avril, 
pare Ptol., 7, 1.—Mela, 3, 5.) Voyages, &c., p. 73.) Tunnels of this kind have at 
-  Caspium mare, a celebrated inland sea of Upper | all times been considered by the judicious as purely 
Asia, deriving its name either from the Caspii along| imaginary. —(Kaempfer, Amenit. Exot., p. 254.) 
its southern shores (vid, Caspii), or from Casp, “a}|The willow-leaves found in the Persian Gulf do not 
ountain,” in allusion to its vicinity to Caucasus, | require to come from Ghilan, or any other part of the 

; According to the latest astronomical observations and | Caspian shore, the banks of the Euphrates being suf- 
local measurements, it extends from north to south, in| ficient to furnish them. The waters of the Caspian 

a longitudinal Seton, nan al of equal width, ex- | Sea, ie those of the ocean, give off their superfluity 
cepting a contraction whic oceurs at the encroach- | by eva oration. This evaporation has been considered 

ment made by the peninsula of Apsheron. The nor- | as established by the extreme humidity of the air in 

thern end forms a large bay, turning round from the| Daghistan, Shirwan, Ghilan, and Mazanderan ; but 

north to the northeast, and approaching to the basin | no such phenomena as these are required for the dem- 

‘of the Sea of Aral. The length of the Caspian may | onstration.—Round the mouths of the rivers the wa- 

wn from north | ter is fresh, but becomes moderately salt towards the 
to south, that is, from the bay of Kolpinskom, on the | middle of the sea, though less so than that of the 
t oosh. This line, how-} ocean. In addition to the usual ingredients of sea- 
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acid, which is obtained from it in union with soda, that | 


is, in the state of Glauber’s salt. (Gmelin, Voyage, 
vol. 3, p. 267.) The northwest winds are said to di- 
minish the saltness, and to increase the bitterness of 
the water. The powerful phosphorescence of the thick, 
muddy waters of the Caspian Sea is remarked by 
Pallas. The black colour which they assume at a 
great distance from the shore -is nothing more than 
the effect of the depth, and owing to the same optical 
cause which makes the ocean appear comparatively 
dark and blue instead of light green, in deep places 
where the colour of the bottom does not intermix 
itself with the natural colour of the water.—It would 
serve little purpose to enumerate all the names which 
have been given to this sea. The “ Caspian” is one 
of the most ancient. This name is not only common 
to the Greek and Latin languages, but enters into the 
Georgian, the Armenian, and the Syriac. (Wahl, 
Asien, vol. 1, p. 679, seqgq.) ‘The Jewish Rabbis and 
Peritsol call it the Dead Sea. The Turkish denom- 
ination for it, Khoosghoun Denghizi, is variously trans- 
lated, but no probable etymology is assigned. The 
Byzantine and Arabian writers call it the Sea of Kho- 
zares, after a powerful nation; and the Russian an- 
nalists knew it in the tenth century under the name of 
Gualenskoi or Shwalenskoi-More, after the Shawlis a 
Slavonian people, not much known, that lived on the 
Wolga. The name given to this sea in the Zenda- 
Vesta is, however, worthy of remark. That apocry- 

hal work, which is full of old traditions, calls this sea 
Tchekaét Daéti, or ‘‘ the great water of the judgment.” 
Perhaps Noah’s flood, as described in some of the 
Eastern traditions, might have a connexion with a 
sinking of the earth, which had destroyed the inhab- 
itants of an extensive country, and converted it into 
this remarkable sea. (Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 
130, Brussels ed.) 

Cassanper, son of Antipater. A short time before 
the death of Alexander, he crossed over into Asia for 
the purpose of defending his father against the accusa- 
tions of Olympias ; and when, after the decease of the 
Macedonian monarch, Antipater was appointed regent, 
his son_received from him the command of the Asiatic 
horse. The ambitious views, however, of the young 
Cassander, induced his parent to bequeath to him no 
share in the government, and Cassander, therefore, 
wishing to annul the arrangements which his father 
had made at his death, gave Nicanor the command of 
the garrison in the Munychia at Athens, by means of 
secret orders, before the news of his father’s death 
could reach that city, and thus secured for himself an 
important stronghold. He then crossed over into 
Asia, in order to secure the co-operation of Ptolemy 
and Antigonus. During his absence, Polysperchon 
sent an army into Attica, and issued a decree for the 
re-establishment of democracy in all the Grecian cities, 
in place of the aristocratic forms of government which 
had been brought in by Alexander. This edict had 
all the effect which Polysperchon intended, and the 
cities of Greece drove out, for the most part, those in- 
dividuals who were at the head of their affairs. The 
Athenians, likewise, put many persons to death, in the 
number of whom was the celebrated Phocion, but could 
not dislodge the garrison from the Munychia. Cas- 
sander, having returned with troops and vessels, which 
he had obtained from Antigenus, seized upon the Pi- 
reus, and compelled the Athenians to submit once 
more to an aristocratic rule, at the head of which he 
placed Demetrius the Phalerean. He then went into 
Macedonia, where he had many partisans, and con- 
ferred the reins of government on Eurydice and her 


husband ; and, after this, returning to the Peloponne- 


CASSANDER. 


mother of Alexander, into Macedon, where it was in- 
tended that she should once more enjoy a share of that 
authority in the government, of which, during the re- 
gency of Antipater, it had been necessary to deprive 
her. Polysperchon had soon reason, however, to re- 
pent of this resolution ; for Olympias, still untaught by 
events, and thirsting for revenge, returned to the Ma- 
cedonian capital only to gratify her worst feelings and 
disturb the tranquillity of the state. A powerful rival- 
ry soon arose between the two queens, Olympias and 
Eurydice ; and the former, having acquired a moment- 
ary ascendency over the affections of the Macedonian 
soldiers, drove out Eurydice and Arideus, and after- 
ward, on getting possession of their persons, caused 
them both to be despatched by assassins. But the 
rage of the inexorable Olympias was not supported by 
an adequate force. The presence of Cassander in 
Macedonia, who flew thither to avenge the death of 
Eurydice, struck terror-into the aged queen, and she 
shut herself up in the city of Pydna. After a long 
resistance, this strongly-fortified place fell before the 
arms of Cassander ; Olympias was put to death, and 
the victor married Thessalonica, half-sister of the con- 
queror of Asia, who, with other members of the royal 
family, had, by the capture of the place, fallen into his 
hands. The nuptials were celebrated in a style of the 
greatest magnificence, and the active governor chose 
to mark his accession to power by building Cassandréa 
on the Isthmus of Pallene, and by restoring to its an- 
cient splendour the city of Thebes. Aspiring now to 
the throne, he found powerful opponents in Antigonus 
and Ptolemy, who, in order to strengthen their side, 
proclaimed liberty for the whole of Greece, and this 
country became, in consequence, the theatre of war, 
which was terminated at last by a treaty, B.C. 311. 
The conditions of this treaty were, that, until Alexan- 
der, son of Roxana, should be of age, Cassander was 
to hold the government of Macedon and Greece, Ly- 
simachus that of Thrace, Ptolemy that of Egypt, and 
Antigonus that of Asia. The death of the young 
Alexander was, without doubt, one of the secret con- 
ditions of this league, for Cassander caused him to be 
put to death not long after, together with his mother 
Roxana, and no attempt was made by the other con- 
tracting parties to punish him for the deed. Polysper- 
chon, moreover, influenced by Cassander, put to death 
Hercules, son of Alexander and Barsine. The race 
of Alexander being thus extinct, Antigonus assumed 
the title of king, in which he was imitated by Ptol- 
emy, Lysimachus, and Cassander, and these three soon 
found themselves obliged to unite their forces against 
Antigonus and his son Demetrius, who aimed at no- 
thing less than reuniting under their sway all the 
countries once ruled over by Alexander. Antigonus 
having lost the battle of Ipsus, B.C. 301, and Deme- 
trius being too feeble in point of resources to make any 
effectual opposition, Cassander found himself the tran- 
quil possessor of Macedonia. He did not, however, 
long enjoy the fruits of his labours, but died, B.C. 298, 
of a dropsy which ended in the morbus pedicularis. 


He had by Thessalonica three sons, Philip, Antipater, — 


and Alexander. It is difficult to form a true opinion 
of the character of this prince. 


have not done justice to him, since they regarded both 


him and his father Antipater as foes to popular free- — 
dom. We cannot refuse him, however, the praise of 


valour and of considerable talents for government. 


He loved letters, had copied Homer with his own 
hand, and could repeat from memory a large number ~ 


of his verses. Still, however, no excuse can be found 
for his conduct towards the mother and the children of 
Alexander. A grasping ambition alone was. the in- 


The Greek writers __ 
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sus, he drew many of the Grecian cities over to his 
side. While he was occupied with the siege of Tegea 
in Arcadia, Polysperchon, in order to check the influ- 
ence of Eurydice, advised the recall of Olympias, the 


citing cause these acts of bloodshed.—His. sor 
Philip succeeded him, but died the same year with his_ 


father. Antipater, his second son, put to death his. : 
own mother, for hving ter the sess haa * 
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der, favoured, as he thought, the interests of his broth- 
er Alexander. The latter, with the aid of Demetrius, 
son of Antigonus, made war upon him for this; but, 
when about to become reconciled to him, was treach- 
erously slain by Demetrius, his own ally ; and Antipa- 
ter was afterward put to death by his own ‘father-in- 
law Lysimachus. (Justin, 13, 4, 18.—Id., 14,6, 12. 
—Id., 15, 2, 3.—Id., 16, 2, 1, &e.—Diod. Sic., 18, 
3, seqg.—Id., 18, 54, &c.) 

Cassanpra, daughter of Priam and Hecuba. She 
was beloved by Apollo, and promised to listen to his 
addresses, provided he would grant her the knowledge 
of futurity. This knowledge she obtained; but she 
was regardless of her promise ; and Apollo, in re- 
venge, determined that no credit should ever be at- 
tached to her predictions. Hence her warnings re- 
specting the downfall of Troy, and the subsequent 
misfortunes of the race, were disregarded by her coun- 
trymen. When Troy was taken, she fled for shelter 
to the temple of Minerva, but was exposed there to the 
brutality of Ajax, the son of Oileus. In the division 
of the spoils she fell to the share of Agamemnon, and 
was assassinated with him on his return to Mycene. 
(Vid. Agamemnon.) Cassandra was called Priamets 
from her father ; and Alexandra, as the sister of Alex- 
ander or Paris.—Lord Bacon considers this fable to 
have been invented to express the inefficacy of unsea- 
sonable advice: ‘ For they,” affirms the great philos- 
opher, ‘‘ who are conceited, stubborn, or untractable, 
and listen not to the instructions of Apollo, the god 
of harmony, so as to learn and observe the modula- 
tions and measures of affairs, the sharps and flats of 
discourse, the difference between judicious and vulgar 
cars, and the proper times of speech and silence, let 
them be ever so intelligent, and ever so frank of their 
advice, or their counsels ever so good and just, yet all 
their endeavours, either of persuasion or force, are of 
little significance, and rather hasten the ruin of those 
whom they advise. But at last, when the calamitous 
event has made the sufferers feel the effects of their 
neglect, they too late reverence their advisers as deep, 
foreseeing, and faithful prophets.” (Apollod., 3, 12, 
5.—Virg., Ain., 2, 324.—Bacon, De Sap. Vet. 1.) 

Cassanprwa, a city of Macedonia, on the neck of 
the peninsula of Pallene. It was founded by Cassan- 
der, and he transferred to it the inhabitants of several 
neighbouring towns, and, among others, those of Po- 
tidea, and the remnant of the population of Olynthus. 
Cassandrea is said to have surpassed all the Macedo- 
nian cities in opulence and splendour. (Diod. Sic., 
19, 52.) Philip, the son of Demetrius, made use of 
the place as his principal naval arsenal, and at one 
time caused a hundred galleys to be constructed in the 
docks of that port. (Lav., 28, 8.) Pliny speaks of 
Cassandrea as a Roman colony (4, 10). From Pro- 
copius we learn that this city at length fell a prey to 
the Huns, who left scarcely a vestige of aie iae § 
(Bell. Pers., 2, 4.—Id., de Eaif, 4, 3.—Niceph. 
Greg., vol. 1, p. 150.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 
1, p. 246.) 

Cassia LEX was enacted by Cassius Longinus, 
A.U.C. 649. By it no man condemned by the peo- 
ple or deprived of military power was permitted to en- 
ter the senate-house.—II. Another, that the people 
‘should vote by ballot.—III. Another, called also Sru- 
* mentaria, proposed by the consuls C. Cassius and M. 


 Terentius, and hence sometimes termed Lex Cassia 
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Terentia. \t ordained, as is thought, that five modii 
of grain should be given monthly to each of the poorer 
citizens, &c. It was passed A.U.C. 680. (Sail., 
Hist. frag., p. 974, ed. Cort.) 

Casstoporus, Magnus Aurelius, an eminent states- 
man, orator, historian, and divine, who flourished du- 
ring the greater part of the sixth century, under The- 
odoric, Amalasontha and her a Athalaric, Theo- 
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employed, and held in high estimation. He was a na- 
tive of Scyllacium in Magna Grecia, and descended 
of a noble family, his father having held a considerable 
office under Odoacer. In 514 he was sole consul, 
and afterward commander of the pretorian guard and 
secretary of state. It is in this latter capacity that he 
composed his twelve books of public epistles, or Va- 
riarum (Epistolarum), libri xil., consisting of various 
writings and ordinances prepared by him from time 
to time for the Ostrogothic kings. They are the 
most valuable of his works now extant, and give a 
considerable and curious insight into the history and 
manners of the age in which he lived. The style is 
considered by Gibbon to be quaint and declamatory, 
while Tiraboschi characterizes it as possessing a bar- 
barous elegance. During the whole of his continu- 
ance in office, he was the patron of Jearning and of 
learned men, till the impending dissolution of the 
Gothic kingdom in Italy induced him to retire from 
public life to the enjoyment of a learned leisure in a 
monastery of his own founding near his native place. 
Here he divided his time between the study of the 
Scriptures and other religious writings, and the con- 
struction of various mechanical contrivances, such as 
water-clocks, sundials, curious lamps, &c., and is said 
to have lived in his retirement till 575, when his de- 
cease took place in his ninety-sixth year. His writings 
were of various descriptions ; all his orations, highly 
celebrated in their day, are lost; as also is his history 
of the Goths, comprised in twelve books, an abridg- 
ment of which by Jornandes is, however, still extant. 
His devotional tracts, consisting of a ‘‘ Commentary 
on the Psalms,” ‘Institutions of Divine and Human 
Letters,” ‘‘ Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul,” 
“On the Acts and Apostolical Epistles, and the Apoc- 
alypse,”’ &c., were composed by him in his seclusion. 
The editions of his works that we possess are that 
of Gravius, Colon., 1650, 8vo; that of Garet, Rotom., 
1679, 8vo ; that of Lebrun des Marettes, Paris, 1685, 
2 vols. 4to; and that of L. A. Muratori, Veron., 1736, 
fol. The last is the best. (Scholl, Hist. Rom. Lit., 
vol. 3, p. 174 and 328.—ZId., vol. 4, p. 114.—Bahr, 
Gesch. Rom. Lut., vol. 1, p. 602.) 

Cassi0rE and Cassirpma, I. wife of Cepheus, king 
of Aithiopia, and mother of Andromeda. Having of- 
fended the Nereids by her presumption in setting her- 
self before them as regarded beauty, Neptune, syrnpa- 
thizing with the anger of the sea-maidens, laid waste 
the realms of Cepheus by an inundation and a sea- 
monster. (Vid. Andromeda.)—Cassiope was made a 
constellation after death in the southern hemisphere. 
It consists of thirteen stars, and is placed over the 
head of Cepheus. The Arabians compare the stars 
of this constellation to an open hand. (Ideler, Stern- 
-namen, p. 81.)—The form Cassiopea, which is some- 
times given to the Latin name, is incorrect. It ought 
to be Cassiepea, from the Greek Kacovéreva. (Scali- 
ger, ad Manil., p. 459.—Buttmann in Ideler’s Stern- 
namen, p. 308.)—II. A harbour of Epirus, to the 
south of Onchesmus, and probably so called from 
its vicinity to a port and town of the same name 
in the island of Corcyra.—III. A town and harbour 
of Corcyra, to the north of the city of Corcyra, at the 
distance of about 120 stadia. (Oic., Ep. ad Fam., 
16,9.) Itprobably derived its name from a temple 
sacred to Jupiter Casius or Cassius. (Plhin., 4, 12.— 


rocop. Goth., 4, 22.) Suetonius relates (Vit. Ner., 


2), that Nero, in a voyage made to this island, sang 
in public at the altar of this god. Ptolemy also no- 
tices Cassiope (p. 85), and near it a cape of the same 
name. Its vestiges remain on the spot which is still 
called Santa Maria di Cassopo. The promontory is’ 
the Cape di Santa Caterina. (Cramer's A 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 162.) 
CassiTERIDEs, islands in the Western 
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moderns, together with a part of Cornwall. The 
term Cassiterides is derived from the Greek Kacoi- 
repoc, tin. The tin was obtained by the islanders 
from the main land, and afterward sold to strangers. 
Solinus (c, 22) mentions these islands under the name 
of S:lwrum Insule, and Sulpitius Severus (2, c. 51) 
under that of Sylinuw Insula. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
2, p. 238.) 1 

CassivELLAUNUS, a monarch over part of Britain at 
the time of Cwsar’s invasion. . His territories were 
separated from the maritime states by the river Ta- 
mesis or Thames. He commanded the confederate 
forces against Cesar. In Dio Cassius the name is 
incorrectly written YovéAAav, which Reimar changes 
in the text to KacoveAAavoy, but, in a note, thinks that 
the true form is KacovéAAav. (Reim. ad Dion. Cass., 
40, 2.) Polyenus has KacdAaviog (8, 23,5). Bede 
gives Cassabellawnus. Julius Celsus (p. 60) has Cas- 
mellanius, and in another place (p. 61) Casmellaunus. 
Cambden makes Casszvellaunus equivalent to Cassi- 
orum princeps, Cwsar makes mention of the Cassi 
(whom Cambden calls Casszz) in a part of his Com- 
mentaries. (Ces., B. G., 5, 11.—ld. wb., c. 21.— 
Reimar, l. ¢.) 

Cassius, I., C. or C, Cassius Longinus, one of the 
conspirators against Julius Cesar. Even when a boy 
he is said to have been remarkable for the pride and 
violence of his temper, if we may believe the anec- 
dotes recorded of him by Plutarch (Vit. Brut., c. 9) 
and Valerius Maximus (3, 1). He accompanied Cras- 
sus into Parthia as his questor, and distinguished him- 
self, after the death of his general, by conducting the 
wreck of the Roman army back to Syria in safety. 
At the beginning of the civil war he was one of the 
tribunes of the people. We find him after this com- 
manding the Syrian squadron in Pompey’s fleet, and 
infesting the coasts of Sicily. A short time before the 
battle of Pharsalia he had burned the entire fleet of the 
enemy, amounting to thirty-five ships, in the harbour 
of Messana. The news of Pompey’s defeat, however, 
deterred him from pursuing his advantages, and, re- 
signing the contest, he submitted to Cesar in Asia 
Minor, when the latter was returning from Egypt into 
Italy. Cicero, however, asserts, that at this very time 
Cassius had intended to assassinate the man whose 
clemency he was consenting to solicit, had not an acci- 
dent prevented the accomplishment of his purpose. 
(Philipp., 2, 11.) He was not only spared by Cesar, 
but was appointed by him one of his lieutenants, a fa- 
your bestowed by magistrates upon their friends, in 
order to invest them with a public character, and thus 
enable them to reside or to travel in the provinces with 
greater comfort and dignity. Even during the last 
campaign of Cesar in Spain, Cassius wrote to Cicero, 
saying that he was anxious that Cesar should be vic- 
torious, for that he preferred an old and merciful mas- 
ter to a new and cruel one. (Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 15, 
19.) He also, together with Brutus, was appointed 
one of the pretors for the year 709 (Plut., Vit. 
Brut., c.'7—Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 11, 2, et 3), at a 
moment in which he was entirely discontented with 
Cwsar’s government ; and he is said to have been the 
person by whose intrigues the first elements of the 
conspiracy were formed. Cassius had married Junia, 
the sister of Brutus, and it was Hee through her 
means that he made his approaches, Foon seeking to 
gain over her brother and induce him to join in the 
plot. After the assassination of Cesar, Cassius, to 
gether with Brutus, raised an army to maintain his 
country’s freedom. ‘They were met by Octavius and 
Antony at Philippi. The wing which Cassius com- 
manded being defeated, he imagined that all was lost, 
and killed himself, B.C. 42. Brutus gave him an 
honourable burial, and called him, with tears, the last 
of the Romans. (Vid. Brutus.)—II, Parmensis, so 
called <7 his having been born at Parma in Italy, 
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was a Latin poet of considerable talent. He sided 
with Brutus and Cassius in the civil war, and obtain- 
ed the office of military tribune. After the defeat of the 
republican forces he retired to Athens, and was put 
to death by Q. Varius, who had been sent for that 
purpose by Octavius. (Schol. ad Horat., Ep., 1, 4, 
3.) He must not be confounded with Cassius the 
Etrurian, who appears to have been a very rapid and 
poor writer. (Horat., Serm., 1, 10, 61.—Schol., ad 
loc.) Ruhnken inclines to the opinion, that the per- 
son sent by Octavius, to put to death Cassius of Par- 
ma, was not Varius, but Varus, a commander of his, 
and the same individual to whom Virgil alludes. 
(Ruhnk. ad, Vell. Paterc., 2, 88.)—III. Hemina, an 
early annalist of Rome, who flourished about A.U.C. 
608. (Voss.,de Hist. Lat., 1,7.—Funcc. de Adolesc., 
L. L., 6, 7.—Maffei, Ver. Illustr., 3, p. 35.)—IV. A 
Roman lawyer, remarkable for his strictness in dis- 
pensing justice. Hence severe and rigid magistrates 
were called from him Cassiani Judices. (Cic., pro 
Rosc., ec. 30.)—V. A Roman orator, distinguished for 
his eloquence, and fond, at the same time, of indul- 
ging in satirical composition. He was exiled by Au- 
gustus to the island of Seriphus, where he ended his 
days in wretchedness. His full name was T. Cassius 
Severus. (Tacit., Ann., 1, 75.—Zd. ib., 4, 21.— 
Lips. ad Tacit., 4, 21.) 

CasTaBALa, a city of Cappadocia, northeast of Cy- 
bistra, and near the source of one of the branches of 
the Halys. Col. Leake is inclined to identify it with 
the modern Nigdé, but this latter place answers 
rather to Cadyna. Castabala was remarkable for a 
temple sacred to Diana Perasia. It was asserted, that 
the priestesses of the goddess could tread with naked 
feet on burning cinders without receiving any injury. 
The statue of Diana was also said to have been the 
identical one brought by Orestes from Tauris, whence 
the name of Perasia, ‘from beyond sea’’ (7épa), was 
thought to be derived. (Strab., 538.—Steph. Byz., 
s, v.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 132.) 

CasTa.ivs rons, or CastatiA, I. a celebrated fount- 
ain on Mount Parnassus, sacred to the Muses. It 
poured down the cleft or chasm between the two 
summits, being fed by the perpetual snows of the 
mountain. ‘The Castalian spring,” says Dodwell, 
‘“‘ig clear, and forms an excellent beverage. The 
water, which oozes from the rock, was in ancient 
times introduced into a hollow square, where it was 
vetained for the use of the Pythia and the oracular 
priests. The fountain is ornamented with pendent 
ivy, and overshadowed by a large fig-tree. After a 
quick descent to the bottom of the valley, through a 
narrow and rocky glen, it joins the little river Pleis- 
tus.” (Travels, vol. 1, p. 172.)—II. Another in Sy- 
ria, near Daphne. The waters of this fountain were 
believed to give a knowledge of futurity to those who 
drank them. ‘The oracle at the fountain promised Ha- 
drian the supreme power when he was yet in a pri- 
vate station. He had the fountain shut up with stones 
when he ascended the throne. (Amm. Marcell., 22, 
12.—Casaub. ad Spartian., Vit. Hadr., 2.—Id. ad 
Capitol., Vit. Antonin., Philos., c. 8.) : 

CastTELLuM, a term of frequent occurrence in an- 
cient geography, as indicating some fortified post or 


castle, which in later days became the site of acity. — 
The most important of these are, I. CasreLium, or, | 
as it is sometimes given, Munimentum TRAJANI, a 


fortified post on the Rhine, strengthened and enlar~ 
ged by Trajan and Julian. It is now Castel. (Amm, 
Marcell., 17, init.) —II. Castertum ARIANORUM, 
now Castel-Naudarey in France, in the department 
of Aude.—III. Caststtum Batpum, now Castel Bal- 
do, on the Adige.—IV. Cast HunNorum, now 
Castellaun in Prussia, on the riv Duin.—V. Casten- 
tum Menaptorum, now Kessel, a village on the west- 
ern bank of the eee 
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now Montcassel, northeast of St. Omer in France.— } 


VII. Casrettum Turenrinum, in Picenum, now 
Torre Segura. (Pomp. im Cic., Epist. ad Fam., 8, 
12.) 

CastHanama, a town of Thessaly, on the coast of 
Magnesia, northwest of the promontory Sepias. It is 
noticed by Herodotus in his account of the terrible 
storm experienced by the fleet of Xerxes off this coast 
(7, 183.—Compare Strab., 443.—Plin., 4, 9). The 
name is written by Steph. Byz. Kacravaia (Casta- 
n@a), and in the Etymol. Mag. Kaoravia (Castania. 
—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 424). 

Castor and Pottux (in Greek Kaorwp and IoA- 
vdevKne), twin brothers, the latter the son of Leda and 
Jupiter, the former of Leda and Tyndarus. (Vid. 
Leda.) The earliest exploit of these twin heroes, 
who were born at Amycle in Laconia, was the re- 
covery of their sister Helen from the hands of Theseus, 
whose mother A‘thra they dragged into captivity. 
They took part in all the great undertakings of their 
time, were at the Calydonian hunt, accompanied Her- 
cules against the Amazons, sailed in the Argo, and 
aided Peleus to storm Jolcos. Pollux was the most 
distinguished pugilist, Castor the most experienced 
charioteer of his day. Mercury bestowed on them the 
fleet steeds Phlogius and Harpagus, the offspring of 
the harpy Podarge: Juno gave them the swift Xan- 
thus and Cyllarus. The brothers fell into the very 
same offence which they had punished in Theseus. 
Being invited to the wedding-feast by their cousins 
Idas and Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, who had 
married their cousins Phebe and Hilaéra, the daugh- 
ters of Leucippus, they became enamoured of the 
brides, and carried them off. Idas and his brother 
pursued them. In the conflict Castor fell by the spear 
of Idas; and Pollux, aided by the thunder of Jove, 
slew the two sons of Aphareus. (Schol. ad Il., 3, 
243.—Schol. ad Pind., Nem., 10, 112.—Hygin., fab., 
80.) Another account says, that the four heroes 
joined to drive off the herds of the Arcadians. Idas 
was appointed to divide the booty. He killed an ox; 
and, dividing it into four parts, said that one half of 
the prey should fall to him who had first eaten his 
share, and the remainder to him who next finished. 
He then quickly devoured his own and his brother’s 
part, and drove the whole herd to Messene. The 
Dioscuri (Avéoxovpot, Jove’s sons), as Castor and his 
brother were called, made war on Messene. Driving 
off all the cattle which they met, they laid themselves 
in ambush in a hollow tree. But Lynceus, whose 
vision could penetrate the trees and the rocks, as- 
cended the top of Taygetus, and, looking over on 
the Peloponnesus, saw them there; whereupon he 
and his brother hastened to attack them. Castor fell 
by the spear of Idas; Pollux pursued the slayers, and, 
coming up with them at the tomb of their father Apha- 
reus, was struck by them in the breast with the pillar 
belonging to it. Unretarded by the blow, he rushed 
on, and killed Lynceus with his spear; and Jupiter, 
at the same moment, struck Idas with a thunderbolt. 
(Schol. ad Pind., Nem., 10, 114.—Tzetz. ad Ly- 
cophr., 511.) Pollux was inconsolable for the loss 
of his brother; and Jupiter, on his prayer, gave him 
his choice of being taken up himself to Olympus, and 
sharing the honours of Mars and Minerva, or of divi- 
ding them with his brother, and for them to live day and 
day alternately in heaven and under the earth. Pollux 
chose the latter, and divided his immortality with Cas- 
tor. (Pind., Nem., 10, 103, segg.—Schol. ad Theoc- 
rit., 22, 137, segg.—Apollod., 3, 11, 2.—Tzetz. ad 
Lycophr., 5, 11.—Ovid, Fasti, 5, 699, segq.)--The 
remarkable circumstance of the two brothers living and 
dying alternately, leads at once to a suspicion of their 
being personifications of natural powers and objects. 
This is confirmed by the names in the myth, all of 


which seem to refer to light or its opposite. Thus, 
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Leda differs little from Leto, and may therefore be re- 
garded as darkness: she is married to Tyndarus, a 
name which seems to be of a family of words relating 
to light, flame, or heat. (Possibly there may have 
been a Pelasgic word akin to the German ziinden, and 
the Anglo-Saxen tendan, whence the English tinder.) 
The children of Leda by Tyndarus or Jupiter, that is, 
by Jupiter-Tyndarus, “the bright god,” are Helena, 
“brightness” (EAa, light), Castor, * adorner” (kalo, 
“to adorn” or “ regulate”), and Polydeukes, ‘ dewful” 
(detw, devknc). In Helena, therefore, we have only 
another name for Selene, or the moon; the Adorner 
is a very appropriate name for the day, whose light 
adorns all nature; and nothing can be more apparent 
than the suitableness of Dewful to the night. It is 
rather curious, that, in the legend, Helena is connected 
by birth with Polydeukes rather than with Castor.— 
Another explanation of this myth views the brothers 
as sun and moon, to which their names and the form 
of the legend are equally well adapted. Welcker, 
who adopts this latter opinion, makes Castor the same 
as Astor (Starry), and Polydeukes the same as Poly- 
leukes (Lightful). This latter etymology will remind 
us at once of the Latin form of the name Pol-luz, and 
is much better, as far as we can hazard an opinion, 
than the other derivation for the name Polydeukes 
given above. (Welcker, Tril., p. 130, 220, 271.) To 
proceed to the other names of the legend, Idas and 
Lynceus, that is, Sight and Light, are the children of 
Aphareus or Phareus, that is, the Shiner (dw); and 
the two daughters of Leucippus or White-horsed (an 
epithet of the Dioscuri, Eurzp., Hel., 639), are Phebe, 
Brightness, and Hilaera, Joyful (éAapoc), which last 
is an epithet given to the moon by Empedocles. (Plut., 
de Fac. in Orb. Lune, 2.) In the Cypria they were 
called the daughters of Apollo. (Pausan., 3, 16, 1.) 
—That these were original divinities is demonstrated 
by their being objects of worship. The Dioscuri were 
also called Anaces ("Avaxec) or kings, and had their 
temples and statues. They were represented gener- 
ally as two youths on horseback, each holding a spear 
in his hand, and their heads surmounted by a circular 
cap, fabled by the poets to be a half egg, in allusion 
to the circumstances of their birth, but referring evi- 
dently to the cosmogonical egg, and forming an addi- 
tional proof, if one were needed, of the truth of our 
explanation of the legend. ‘The Dioscuri were also 
identified with the Cabiri, and were regarded as the 
protectors of ships in tempests% Hurzp., Orest., 1653. 
—Id., Hel., 1663); and the St. Elmo’s fire, as it is 
now termed, was ascribed to them. ‘They were also 
said to be the constellation of the twins. (Keightley’s 
Mythology, p. 430, seqq.) 

Casrra, a term of frequent occurrence in ancient — 
geography, and generally indicating the site of some 
Roman or other encampment. From the winter quar- 
ters of the Romans, strongly fortified according to es- 
tablished custom, and presenting the appearance of cit- 
ies in miniature, many towns in Europe are supposed 
to have had their origin ; in England particularly those, 
the names of which end in cester or chester.—The 
principal places indicated by the term castra are as 
follows: I. Castra ap Garumnam, now Casires, on 
the Garonne in France.—II. Casrra ConsrantiNa, 
now Coutances, on the river Soulle in Normandy.— 
III. Casrra Cornpuia, a city of Africa, in the 
neighbourhood of Utica, where Scipio pitched his first 
It is now Gellah. 
(Plin., 5, 4.—Mela, 1, '7.).—IV. Castra Expiora- 
ToruM, now Netherby, on the borders of Scotland.— 
V. Castra Hannipais, now Castellete in Calabria. 
—VI. Castra Inpmorvm, a place in Lower Egypt, 
now Jehudieh—VII. Castra Tragana, a place in 
Dacia, now Ribnik in Wallachia. Aida 

Casrrum, a term of frequent occurrence in ancient 
geography. ‘The principal places thus designated are 
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as follows: I. Castrum Novum, a town of Etruria, 
south of Centum Celle, and situate on the coast. It 
is now Santa Marinella. D’Anville, however, makes 
it correspond to the modern Torre Chiarruccia.—Il. 
Casrrum Inut, a place on the coast of Latium, between 
Antium and Ardea. (Verg., din., 6, 775.) Accord- 
ing to Livy (1, 5), Inuus was the same with Pan.—III. 
Castrum Luci, now Chalus in France, in the de- 
partment of Upper Vienne. Here Richard I. of Eng- 
land died.—IV. Casrrum Sepunum, now Sion in 
Switzerland. It was also called Civitas Sedunorum. 
(Casaub. ad Suet., Vit. Aug., c. 58.) 

Casttco, a town of Hispania Betica, on the Betis, 
west of Corduba. Now Cazlona. (Plut., Vat. Sert. 
—Liv., 24. 41.) 

CATABaTHMUS, a great declivity, whence its name, 
Karabaduoc, separating Cyrenaica from Egypt. It is 
now called by the Arabs Akadet-assolom. Some an- 
cient writers, and in particular Sallust, make this the 
point of separation between Asia and Africa. There 
was another Catabathmus in the Libyan nome, called 
parvus, as this was styled magnus. It lay southeast 
of Paretonium., (Sallust, Jug., 17 et 19.—Phn., 
5, 5.) 

Carapupa, a name given by the Greek geographers 
to the smaller cataract of the Nile (Cataractes Minor), 
and intended to indicate the loud noise occasioned by 
the fall of the waters (card and dotroc, a heavy, crash- 
ing sound). It was situate in the Thebais, at Dodeca- 
schcenus, to the south of Elephantina, and near Phi- 
le. (Cic., Som. Scip., ce. 5.—Plin., 5, 9.—Senec., 
Quest. Nat., 4, 2.) The ancients believed that the 
neighbouring inhabitants were deprived of hearing by 
the constant roar of the waters! (C%c., 1. c.) 

CaTANa, a city of Sicily, on the eastern coast, at the 
base of AXtna, and a short distance below the river Acis 
and the Cyclopum Scopuli. It was founded by a colony 
from Chalcis in Eubea, five years after the settlement 
of Syracuse. Catana, like all the other colonies of Gre- 
cian origin, soon became independent of any foreign 
control, and, in consequence of the fertility of the sur- 
rounding country, attained to a considerable degree of 
prosperity. It does not appear, however, to have been 
at any time a populous city; and hence Hiero of 
Syracuse was enabled without difficulty to transfer 
the inhabitants to Leontini. A new colony of Pel- 
Oponnesians and Syracusans was established here by 
him, and the place called Adtna, from its proximity to 
the mountain. (Dzod. Sic., 11, 49.—Pind., Pyth., 1.) 
— After the death of Hiero, the new colonists were 
driven out by the Siculi, and the old inhabitants from 
Leontini then came, and, recovering possession of the 
place, changed its name again to Catana. We find 
Catana after this possessed for a short time by the 
Athenians, and subsequently falling into the hands of 
Dionysius of Syracuse. This tyrant, according to Di- 
odorus Siculus (14, 15), sold the inhabitants as slaves, 
and gave the city to his mercenary troops, the Cam- 
pani, to dwell in. It is probable, however, that he 
only sold those who were taken with arms in their 
hands, and that many of the old population remained, 
since Dionysius afterward persuaded these same Cam- 
pani to migrate to the city of Aatna. (Drod. Sic., 14, 
58.) Catana fell into the power of the Romans du- 
ring the first Punic war. (Plin., 7, 60.) The mod- 
ern name is Catania, and the distance from it to the 
summit of Autna is reckoned thirty miles. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 287.) 

Caraonia, a tract of country in the southern part 
of Cappadocia. he inhabitants were of Cilician ori- 

in. It answers now to the canton of Aladeuli, in the 


pachalic of Adana. (Compare Mannert, Geogr., vol. | 


6, pt. 2, p. 222, seqg.) j 
Cararactss, I. a river of Pamphylia, falling into 
the sea near Attalia. 
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of Asia Minor, the same with the Marsyas. (Compare 
Larcher, Hist. d’ Hérodote, vol. 8, p. 104.—Table Gé- 
ographique, and the authorities there cited.) 

Caruaa, a country of Asia, the precise situation 
of which is doubtful. Mannert places it northeast of 
the Malli, in the vicinity of the Hydraotes. The chief 
town was Sangala. Diodorus Siculus calls the people 
Catheri. ‘Thevenot is supposed to allude to their de- 
scendants under the name of Cattry, that is, the Kuttry 
tribe or Rajpoots. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 5, p. 56.) 

Catitina, L. Smreius a Roman of patrician rank, 
and the last of the gens Sergia. Of his father and 
grandfather little is known: the former would seem 
to have been in indigent circumstances, from the lan- 
guage of Quintus Cicero (de Petitione Consulatus, c. 
2), who speaks of Catiline as having been born amid 
the poverty of his father (in patris egestate). The 
great-grandfather, M. Sergius Silus or Silo, distin- 
guished himself greatly-in the second Punic war, and 
was present in the battles of Ticinus, Trebia, Trasy- 
menus, and Canne. Pliny (7, 29) speaks of his ex- 
ploits in a very animated strain.—The cruelty of Cat- 
iline’s disposition, his undaunted resolution, and the 
depravity of his morals, fitted him for acting a distin- 
guished part in the turbulent and bloody scenes of the 
period in which he lived. He embraced the interest 
of Sylla, in whose army he held the office of questor. 
That monster in his victory had in Catiline an able 
coadjutor, whose heart knew no sympathy and his 
lewdness no bounds. He rejoiced in the carnage and 
plunder of the proscribed, gratifying at one time his 
own private resentments by bringing his enemies to 
punishment, and executing at another the bloody man- 
dates of the dictator himself. Many citizens of no- 
ble birth are said by Quintus Cicero (de Petit. Cons., 
c. 23) to have fallen by his hand; and, according to 
Plutarch (Vit. Syll., c. 32.—Vit. Cie., c. 10), he had 
assassinated his own brother during the civil war, and 
now, to screen himself from prosecution, persuaded 
Sylla to put him down among the proscribed as a per- 
He murdered too, with his own hands, 
his sister’s husband, a Roman knight of a mild and 
peaceable character. (Q. Cic., de Petit. Cons., c. 3.) 
One of the most horrid actions, however, of which he 
was guilty, would seem to have been the killing of 
M. Marius Gratidianus, a near relation of the celebrated 
Marius. Sylla had put the name of this individual on 
the list of the proscribed, whereupon Catiline entered 
the dwelling of the unfortunate man, exhausted upon 
his person all the refinements of cruelty and insult, 
and having at last put an end to his existence, carried 
his bloody head in triumph through the streets of Rome, 
and brought it to Sylla as he sat on his tribunal in the 
forum. When this was done, the murderer washed 
his hands in the lustral water at the door of Apollo’s 
temple, which stood in the immediate vicinity. (Sen- 
eca, de Ira, 3, 18.)—Catiline was peculiarly dangerous 
and formidable, as his power of dissimulation enabled 
him to throw a veil over his vices. Such was his 
art, that, while he was poisoning the minds of the Ro- 
man youth, he gained the friendship and esteem of the 
severe Catulus. Equally well qualified to deceive the 
good, to intimidate the weak, and to inspire his own 
boldness into his depraved associates, he evaded two 
accusations brought against him by Clodius, for crim- 
inal intercourse with a Vestal, and for monstrous ex- 
tortions of which he had been guilty while proconsul 
in Africa (A.U.C. 687). He was suspected also of 
having murdered his first wife and his son. A con- 
federacy of many young men of high birth and daring 
character, who saw no other means of extricating 
themselves from their enormous debts than by obtain- 
ing the highest offices of the state, having been formed, 
Catiline was placed at their head. This eminence he 


It derived its ancient name | owed chiefly to his connexion with the old soldiers of 
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near Rome, and even Rome itself. At the same time 
he numbered among his adherents not only the worst 
and lowest of the notous populace, but also many of 
the patricians and men of consular rank. Everything 
favoured his audacious scheme. Pompey was pursu- 
ing the victories which Lucullus had prepared for him, 
and the latter was but a feeble supporter of the patriots 
in the senate, who wished him, but in vain, to put 
himself at their head. Crassus, who had delivered It- 
aly from the gladiators, was now striving with mad 
eagerness after power and riches, and, instead of op- 
posing, countenanced the growing influence of Cati- 
line, as a means of his own aggrandizement. Cesar, 
who was labouring to revive the party of Marius, spared 
Catiline, and, perhaps, even encouraged him. Only two 
Romans remained determined to uphold their falling 
country—Cato and Cicero; the latter of whom alone 
possessed the qualifications necessary for the task. 
The conspirators were now planning the elevation of 
Catiline and one of his accomplices to the consulship. 
When this was effected, they hoped to obtain possession 
of the public treasures and the property of the citizens, 
under various pretexts, and especially by means of pro- 
scription. It is not probable, however, that Catiline 
had promised them the liberty of burning and plunder- 
ing Rome. Cicero had the courage to stand candi- 
date for the consulship, in spite of the impending dan- 
ger, of the extent of which he was perfectly aware. 
Neither insults nor threats, nor even riots and attempts 
to assassinate him, deterred him from his purpose ; 
and, being supported by the rich citizens, he gained 
his election, B.C. 65. All that the party of Catiline 
could accomplish was the election of Caius Antonius, 
one of their accomplices, as colleague of Cicero. This 
failure, however, did not deprive Catiline of the hope 
of gaining the consulship the following year. For 
this purpose he redoubled the measures of terror, by 
means of which he had laid the foundation of his pow- 
er. Meanwhile he had lost some of the most impor- 
tant members of his conspiracy. Antony had been 
prevailed upon or compelled by Cicero to remain neu- 
tral. Cesar and Crassus had resolved to do the same. 
Piso had been killed in Spain. Italy, however, was 
destitute of troops. The veterans of Sylla only waited 
the signal to take up arms. This signal was now 
given by Catiline. The centurion Manlius appeared 
among them, and formed a camp in Etruria. Cicero 
was on the watch, and a fortunate accident disclosed 
to him the counsels of the conspirators. One of them, 
Curius, was on intimate terms with a woman of doubt- 
ful reputation, Fulvia by name, and had acquainted 
her with their plans. Through this woman Cicero 
learned that two knights had undertaken to assassi- 
nate him at his house. On the day which they had 
fixed for the execution of their plan, they found his 
doors barred and guarded. Still Cicero delayed to 
make public the circumstances of a conspiracy, the 
progress and resources of which he wished first to as- 
certain. He contented himself with warning his fel- 
low-citizens, in general terms, of the impending dan- 
ger. But when the insurrection of Manlius was made 
known, he procured the passage of the celebrated de- 
cree, ‘“‘that the consuls should take care that the re- 
public received no detriment.” By a decree of this 
kind, the consuls or other magistrates named therein 
were, in accordance with the custom of the state, 
_ armed with the supreme civil and military authority. 
It was exceedingly difficult to seize the person of one 
who had soldiers at his command, both in and out of 
Rome; still more difficult would it be to prove his 
guilt before those who were accomplices with him, or, 
at least, were willing to make use of his plans to serve 
their own interests. He had to choose between two 
evils—a revolution within the city, or a civil war: he 

eferred the latter. Catiline had the boldness to take 
eb in os senate, known as he was to be the ene- 
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my of the Roman state. Cicero then rose and deliv- 
ered that bold oration against him, which was the 
means of saving Rome by driving Catiline from the 
city. The conspirators who remained, Lentulus, Ce- 
thegus, and other infamous senators, engaged to 
head the insurrection in Rome as soon as Catiline 
appeared at the gates. According to Cicero and Sal- 
lust, it was the intention of the conspirators to set 
the city on fire,and massacre the inhabitants. At any 
rate, these horrid consequences might have easily fol- 
lowed from the circumstances of the case, without any 
previous resolution. Lentulus, Cethegus, and the 
other conspirators, in the mean while, were carrying on 
their criminal plots. They applied to the ambassa- 
dors of the Allobroges to transfer the war to the fron- 
tiers of Italy itself. ‘These, however, revealed the 
plot, aud their disclosures led to others still more im- 
portant. The correspondence of the conspirators 
with their leader was intercepted. The senate had 
now a notorious crime to punish. As the circum- 
stances of the case did not allow of a minute observ- 
ance of form in the proceedings against the conspira- 
tors, the laws relating thereto were disregarded, as 
had been done in former instances of less pressing 
danger. Cesar spoke against immediate execution, 
but Cicero and Cato prevailed. Five of the conspira- 
tors were put to death. Caius Antonius was then ap- 
pointed to march against Catiline, but, on the eve of 
battle, under pretence of being disabled by the gout, 
he gave the command to his lieutenant Petreius. The 
battle was fought at Pistoria(now Pistoia) in Etruria, 
and ended in the complete overthrow of the insurgents. 
Catiline, on finding that all was lost, resolved to die 
sword inhand. His followers imitated his example.— 
The history of Catiline’s conspiracy has been written 
by Sallust. The conspiracy of Catiline, as described 
by this historian and Cicero, is considered by some 
persons to contain many improbabilities. It 1s ineredi- 
ble, say they, that a man like Catiline, unconnected 
with the regular popular party, should have seriously 
hoped to effect a revolution; nor can it be believed 
that any of the nobility would have submitted them- 
selves to the guidance of such a leader. Even if he 
had succeeded in setting fire to the city and destroy- 
ing the principal senators, the preetor of the nearest 
province would presently have marched against him, 
and would have crushed him with little difficulty. 
But they who argue thus, forget that Catiline was a 
patrician of noble family ; that he had been pretor ; 
and that he was considered by Cicero as his most dan- 
gerous competitor for the consulship when he was 
candidate for that office. He had been known in Syl- 
la’s proscription as a man who scrupled at nothing ; 
and there was a large party in Rome to whom such a 
character was the greatest recommendation, and who 
would gladly follow any one that possessed it. That 
this party was inconsiderable in point of political power, 
is true ; and they accordingly hoped to effect their de- 
signs by fire and assassination rather than by open 
force. But if Catiline could have once made himself 
master of the city, no one can doubt but that he would 
have found a majority in the Comitia ready, either 
from fear or sympathy in his projects, to elect him 
consul or dictator; and, when once invested with the 
title of a legal magistrate, and in possession of the 
seat of government, he would probably have persuaded 
a very great part of the community to remain neu- 
tral, while his own active supporters, the profligate 
young nobility, the needy plebeians, the discontented 
Italian allies, and the restless veterans of Sylla’s ar- 
mies, would have enabled him to defy the efforts of 
any neighbouring pretor who might have been dis- 
posed to attack him. He might have held the govern- 
ment as easily as Cinna had done; and, although 
Pompey might have imitated successfully the con- 
duct of Sylla, in returning from Asia to revenge the 
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cause of the aristocracy, yet the chance of resisting | 


him was not so hopeless as to dismay a set of despe- 
rate conspirators, who, in their calculations, would 
have been well contented if the probability of their 
failure was only a little greater than that of their suc- 
cess. (Sall., Bell. Cat.—Cuic., Or. in Cat., 1, &c.— 
Id., pro Muren., ¢. 25.—Encyclop. Amer., vol. 3, p. 
3, segg.—Encyclop. Metropol., Dw. 3, vol. 2, p. 176, 
not.) ; 

Cartitius or Caritus. Vad. Tibur. 

Catius, M. a fictitious name in Horace (Serm., 2, 
4), under which the poet alludes to an entire class of 
persons, who abused the genuine doctrines of Epicu- 
rus, and made a large portion of human felicity con- 
sist in the pleasures of the table. According to Manso 
(Schriften und Abhandlungen, p. 59), Catius appears 
to have had for his prototype one Malius, a Roman 
knight, famed for his acquaintance with the precepts 
of the culinary art. (Consult Heendorf, ad Horat., l.c.) 
—The scholiast cited by Cruquius makes Catius to 
have been an Epicurean, and to have written on “the 
Nature of Things,” and ‘‘ the Sovereign Good.’ With 
this account Acron and Porphyrion agree. Cicero, 
moreover, speaks. of the Epicurean Catius, from Insu- 
bria, as of a writer who had died only a short time pre- 
vious. (Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 15, 16.—Compare Quin- 
til., 10,1.) Still, however, the explanation we have 
given suits better the spirit of Horace’s satire ; and, 
besides, Catius had died some time before, and was 
almost entirely forgotten. (Heindorf, l. ¢.) 

Cato, a surname of the Porcian family, rendered 
illustrious by M. Porcius Cato, a celebrated Roman, 
surnamed Censorius, in allusion to the severity with 
which he discharged the office of censor, and hence 
commonly styled, at the present day, ‘‘ Cato the Cen- 
sor.” Other surnames were, Priscus, ‘the old,” and 
Major, “ the elder,” both alluding to his having pre- 
ceded, in the order of time, the younger Cato, who 
committed suicide at Utica. The subject of the pres- 
ent sketch was born 232 B.C., at Tusculum, of ple- 
beian parents. His family were in very moderate cir- 
cumstances, and little, if anything, was known of it, 
until he himself made the name a conspicuous one. 
His fatiiér left him a small farm in the Sabine terri- 
tory, and here the first years of his youth were spent. 
The state of public affairs, however, soon compelled 
him to take up arms for the defence of his country. 
The second Punic war had broken out, and Hannibal 
had invaded Italy. Cato, therefore, served his first 
campaign at the age of seventeen, under Fabius Maxi- 
mus, when he besieged the city of Capua. Five 
years after this he fought under the same commander 
at the siege of Tarentum, and, after the capture of this 
place, became acquainted with the Pythagorean Near- 
chus, who initiated him into the principles of that 
system of philosophy, with which, in practice, he had 
already become familiar. The war being ended, Cato 
returned to his farm. Near this there stood a cot- 
tage belonging to Manius Curius Dentatus, who had 
repeatedly triumphed over the Sabines and Samnites, 
and had at length driven Pyrrhus from Italy. Cato was 
accustomed frequently to walk over to the humble 
abode of this renowned commander, where he was 
struck with admiration at the frugality of its owner, 
and the skilful management of the farm which was 
attached to it. Hence it became his great object to 
emulate his illustrious neighbour, and adopt him as his 
model. Having made an estimate of his house, lands, 
slaves, and expenses, he applied himself to husbandry 
with new ardour, and retrenched all superfluity. In 
the morning he went to the small towns in the vicinity 
to plead and defend the causes of those who applied 
to him for assistance. Thence he returned to his 
fields ; where, with a plain cloak over his shoulders in 
winter, and almost naked in summer, he laboured with 
his servants till they had concluded their tasks, after 
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which he sat down along with them at table, eating 
the same bread and drinking the same wine. Valerius 
Flaccus, a noble and powerful Roman, occupied an 
estate in the neighbourhood of Cato’s residence. A 
witness of the virtues and talents displayed by him, he 
persuaded the young Cato to remove to Rome, and 
promised to assist him by his influence and patronage, 
Cato came accordingly to the capital, with an obscure 
name, and with no other resources but his own talents 
and the aid of the generous Flaccus ; but by the purity 
of his morals, the austere energy of his character, his 
knowledge of the laws, his fluency of elocution, and 
the great ability that marked his early forensic career, 
he soon won for himself a distinguished name, It 
was in the camp, however, rather than at the bar, that 
he strove to raise himself to eminence. At the age of 
thirty he went as military tribune to Sicily. The next 
year he was chosen questor, and was attached to the 
army which Scipio Africanus was to carry into Africa, 
at which period there commenced between him and 
that commander a rivalry and hatred which lasted un- 
til death. Cato, who had returned to Rome, accused 
Scipio of extravagance ; and, though he failed in sup- 
porting his charge, yet his zeal for the public good gain- 
ed him great influence over the minds of the people. 
Five years subsequent to this, after having been already 
edile, he was chosen pretor, and the province of Sar- 
dinia fell to him by lot. His austere self-control, his 
integrity and justice, while discharging this office, 
brought him into direct and most favourable contrast 
with those who had preceded him. Here too it was 
that he became acquainted with the poet Ennius, who 
was then serving among the Calabrian levies attached 
to the army. From Ennius he acquired the Greek 
language, and, on his departure from the island, he 
took the bard along with him to Rome. He was final- 
ly elected consul, B.C. 193, and his colleague in office 
was Valerius Flaccus, his early friend. While consul 
he strenuously but fruitlessly opposed the abolition of 
the famous Oppian Law (vid. Oppia Lex), and soon after 
this set out for Spain, which had attempted to shake 


! off the Roman yoke. With newly-raised troops, which 


he soon converted into an excellent army, he quickly 
reduced that province to submission, and obtained the 
honours of a triumph at Rome, though there is but 
too much reason to believe that he had justly exposed 
himself, in the eyes of a candid historian, if such a 
one could then have been found among his country- 
men, to the charge of perfidious conduct and cruelty. 
Hardly had Cato descended from the triumphal char- 
iot, when, laying aside the consular robe and assu- 
ming the garb of the lieutenant, he accompanied, as 
such, the Roman commander Sempronius into Thrace. 
He afterward placed himself under the orders of Ma- 
nius Acilius, the consul, to fight against Antiochus, 
and carry the war into Thessaly. By a bold march 


he seized upon Callidromus, one of the rockiest sum- 


mits of Thermopyle, and thus decided the issue of 
the conflict. For this signal service, the consul, in the 
excess of his enthusiasm, embraced him in the presence 
of the whole army, and exclaimed that it was neither 
in his power, nor in that of the Roman people, to 
award him a recompense commensurate with his de- 
serts. Acilius immediately after this sent him to Rome 
to communicate the tidings of the victory. Seven years 
subsequently he obtained the office of censor, not- 
Fite ee the powerful opposition of alarge part of 
the nobility, who dreaded to have so severe an I- 
spector of public morals, at a time when luxury, the 
result of their Asiatic conquests, had driven out many 
of the earlier virtues of the Roman people. He ful- 
filled this trust with inflexible rigour. Some of his 
acts, it is true, would seem to have proceeded from 
that pugnacious bitterness which must be contracted 
by a man engaged in constant strife and inflictions : 
thus, for example, he took away his ay from Lu- 
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cius Scipio, and expelled Manilius from the senate for 
saluting his wife at what Cato deemed an improper 
time. Still, however, most of his proceedings when 
censor indicate a man who aimed, by every method, 
at keeping up the true spirit of earlier days. Hence, 
though his measures, while holding this office, caused 
him some obloquy and opposition, they met in the end 
with the highest applause, and, when he resigned the 
censorship, the people erected a statue to him in the 
temple of Health, with an honourable inscription, tes- 
tifying his faithful discharge of the duties of his of- 
fice. Cato’s attachment to the old Roman morals 
was still more plainly seen in his opposition to Car- 
neades and his colleagues, when he persuaded the sen- 
ate to send back these philosophers, without delay, to 
their own schools, through fear lest the Roman youth 
should lose their martial character in the pursuit of 
Grecian learning. The whole political career of Cato 
was one continued warfare. He was continually ac- 
cusing others, or made the subject of accusation him- 
self. Livy, although full of admiration for his charac- 
ter, still does not seek to deny, that Cato was sus- 
pected of having excited the accusation brought against 
Scipio Africanus, which compelled that illustrious man 
to retire from the capital. He was also the means of 
the condemnation of Scipio Asiaticus, who would 
have been dragged to prison had not Tiberius Grac- 
chus generously interfered. As for Cato himself, 
he was fifty times accused and as often acquitted. 
He was eighty-five years of age when he saw himself 
compelled to answer the last accusation brought against 
him, and the exordium of his speech on that occasion 
was marked by a peculiar and touching simplicity: ‘It 
is a hard thing, Romans, to give an account of one’s 
conduct before the men of an age different from that 
in which one has himself lived.”,—The last act of Ca- 
to's public life was his embassy to Carthage, to settle 
the dispute between the Carthaginians and King Mas- 
sinissa. This voyage of his is rendered famous in his- 
tory, since to it has been attributed the destruction of 
Carthage. In fact, struck by the rapid recovery of 
this city from the loss it had sustained, Cato ever af- 
ter ended every speech of his with the well-known 
words, ‘“‘ Preterea censeo Carthaginem esse delendam” 
(“TI am also of opinion that Carthage ought to be de- 
stroyed”). Whatever we may think of his patriotism 
in this, we certainly cannot admire his political saga- 
city, since the ruin of Carthage, by removing all dread 
of a once powerful rival, only tended to accelerate 
the downfall of Roman freedom itself. Cato died a 
year after his return from this embassy, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age.—Although frugal of the public 
revenues, he does not appear to have been indifferent 
to riches, nor to have neglected the ordinary means of 
acquiring them ; nay, if Plutarch speaks truly, some 
of the modes to which he had recourse for increasing 
his resources were anything but reputable. Towards 
the end of his life he was fond of indulging in a cheer- 
ful glass, and of inviting daily some of his neighbours 
to sup with him at his villa; and the conversation 
on these occasions turned, not, as one might have sup- 
posed, chiefly on rural affairs, but on the praises of 
great and excellent men among the Romans. He was 
twice married, and had a son by each of his wives, 
His conduct as a husband and father was equally ex- 
emplary.—Cato may be taken as a specimen of the 
Sabino-Samnite character. If his life be regarded as 
that of a mere private man, it offers only acerbity and 
rigour: it presents, however, a wholly different as- 
pect if one contemplates him as the representative of 
the early Italian popular character. Many features of 
this same character strikingly resemble the modern. 
‘Who does not, in Cato’s vehement bitterness, retrace 
a leading feature of the modern Italian, so vehement 
and implacable when his feelings are once irritated ? 
Who se not that in Italy is most frequently to 
13 ; 3 } 
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be found the strange combination of grovelling cupidity 
and boundless indifference towards external goods ? 
As to what regards the first point, we need not, as 
in other cases, betake ourselves to Plutarch’s collec- 
tion of anecdotes; we can judge of it from Cato’s 
own work on husbandry and household economy. 
At the very outset of the book, he sees nothing to 
find fault with in a respectable man’s endeavouring to 
enrich himself by trade; for profit and gain appear 
to him an important object of life; only he looks 
upon the mercantile profession as too hazardous in 
its nature.— While we recognise with pleasure, even 
in Cato’s generation, the old Sabine discipline in the 
simplicity of life, rural employments, and social cheer- 
fulness of the Roman country nobleman, yet we per- 
ceive with horror that the treatment of slaves, even in 
ancient Italy and according to old Roman manners, 
was still more degrading to humanity than in Greece. 
Cato bought slaves like hounds or foals, when they 
were young, in order to sell them again when grown 
up; he treated them exactly like hounds or foals ; 
used them well, because they had a money value, but 
otherwise viewed them merely as live-stock, not as 
persons. ‘This, however, we find less surprising, since, 
even in his warlike undertakings, Cato opposed rigour 
and cruelty, as genuine Roman policy, to Scipio’s 
mildness. His advice, however, to the farmer, as to 
the mode in which old and sickly slaves are to be dis- 
posed of, shows an utter want of good feeling. He 
classes them with old and worn-out iron implements, 
and recommends them éo be sold: ‘“‘ Ferramenta vete- 
ra, servum senem, servum morbosum, et st quid aliud 
supersit vendat.” (R. R., 2, p. 12, ed. Bip.)\—Among 
the literary labours of Cato, the first that deserves 
mention is the treatise De Re Rustica (“On Agri- 
culture”). It appears to have come down tous in a 
mutilated state, since Pliny and other writers allude 
to subjects as treated of by Cato, and to opinions as 
delivered by him in this book, which are nowhere to be 
found in any part of the work now extant. In its 
present state, it is merely the loose, unconnected jour- 
nal of a plain farmer, expressed with rude, sometimes 
with almost oracular; brevity ; and it wants all those 
elegant topics of embellishment and illustration which 
the subject might have so naturally suggested. It 
consists solely of the dryest rules of agriculture, and 
some receipts for making various kinds of cakes and 
wine. Servius says, it is addressed to the author’s 
son, but there is no such address now extant. The 
most remarkable feature in this work of Cato’s is its 
total want of arrangement. It is divided, indeed, into 
chapters, but the author apparently had never taken 
the trouble of reducing his precepts to any sort of 
method, or of following any general plan. The hun- 
dred and sixty-two chapters, of which this work con- 
sists, seem so many rules committed to writing, as the 
daily labours of the field suggested. He gives direc- 
tions about the vineyard, then goes to his corn-fields, 
and returns again to the vineyard. His treatise, there- 
fore, was evidently not intended as a regular and well- 
composed book, but merely as a journal of incidental 
observations. That this was its utmost pretension, is 
farther evinced by the brevity of the precepts, and the 
deficiency of all illustrations or embellishment. Of the 
style, he of course would be little careful, as his Mem- 
oranda were intended for the use only of his family 
and slaves. It is therefore always simple, and some- 
times rude, but it is not ill-adapted to the subject, and 
suits our notions of the severe manners of its author 
and the character of the ancient Romans.—Besides 
this book on agriculture, Cato left behind him various 
works, which have almost entirely perished. He left 
a hundred and fifty orations (Cicero, Brutus, ¢. 17), 
which were existing in the time of Cicero, though al- 
most entirely neglected, and a book on military disci- 
pline (Vegetiws, 1, 8), both of which, if now extant, 
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would be highly interesting, as proceeding from one 
who was equally distinguished in the camp and forum, 
A good many of his orations were in dissuasion or 
favour of particular laws and measures of state. By 
his readiness and pertinacity, and his bitterness in 
speaking, he completely wore out his adversaries (Luv., 
39, 40), and earned the reputation of being, if not the 
most eloquent, at least the most stubborn, speaker 
among the Romans. Both Cicero and Livy have ex- 
pressed themselves very fully on the subject of Cato’s 
orations. The former admits that his “ language is 
antiquated, and some of his phrases harsh and inele- 
gant: but only change that,” he continues, ‘‘ which it 
was not in his power to change—add number and ca- 
dence—give an easier turn to his sentences, and regu- 
late the structure and connexion of his words, and 
you will find no one who can claim the preference to 
Cato.” Livy principally speaks of the facility, asperi- 
ty, and freedom of his tongue.—Of the book on mili- 
tary discipline, a good deal has been incorporated into 
the work of Vegetius ; and Cicero’s orations may con- 
sole us for the want of those of Cato. But the loss of 
the seven books, De Originibus, which he commenced 
in his vigorous old age, and finished just before his 
death, must ever be deeply deplored by the historian 
and antiquary. Cato is said to have begun to inquire 
into the history, antiquities, and language of the Ro- 
man people, with a view to counteract the influence 
of the Greek taste introduced by the Scipios. The 
first book of the valuable work, De Originibus, as we 
are informed by Cornelius Nepos, in his short life of 
Cato, contained the exploits of the kings of Rome. 
Cato was the first author who attempted to fix the era 
of the foundation of Rome, which he calculated in his 
Origines, and determined to have been in the first year 
of the 7th Olympiad, which is also the estimate fol- 
lowed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The second 
and third books treated of the origin of the different 
states of Italy, whence the whole work has received 
the name of Origines. The fourth and fifth books 
comprehended the history of the first and second Punic 
wars ; and in the two remaining books, the author dis- 
cussed the other wars of the Romans till the time of 
Servius Galba, who overthrew the Lusitanians. ‘The 
whole work exhibited great industry and learning, and, 
had it descended to us, would unquestionably have 
thrown much light upon the early periods of Roman 
history and the antiquities of the different states of Ita- 
ly. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, himself a sedulous in- 
quirer into antiquities, bears ample testimony to the 
research and accuracy of that part which treats of the 
origin of the ancient Italian cities —Cato was the 
first of his countrymen who wrote on the subject of 
medicine. ‘This was done in a work entitled ‘‘ Com- 
mentarius quo medetur Filio, Servis, Familiaribus.” 
In this book of domestic medicine, duck, pigeons, 
and hare were the food he chiefly recommended to 
the sick. His remedies were principally extracted 
from herbs ; and colewort or cabbage was his favour- 
ite cure. (Pliny, 20, 9.) The recipes, indeed, 
contained in his work on agriculture, show that his 
medical knowledge did not exceed that which usu- 
ally exists among a semi-barbarous race, and only ex- 
tended to the most ordinary simples which nature af- 
fords.-—Aulus Gellius (7, 10) mentions Cato’s Labri 
questionum Epistohcarum; and Cicero his Apoph- 
thegmata (De Officiis, 1, 29), the first example, prob- 
ably, of that class of works which, under the appella- 
tion of Ana, became so fashionable and prevalent in 
France.—The only other work of Cato’s which we 
shall here mention is the Carmen de Moribus. ‘This, 
however, was not written in verse, as might be sup- 
posed from the title. Precepts, imprec ions, or pray- 
ers, or any set formule whatever, were called Carmi- 
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Moribus, now generally attributed to Dionysius Cato, 
who lived, according to Scaliger, in the age of Com- 
modus and Septimius Severus. (Plut., Vit. Cat. 
Maj.—Biogr. Univ., vol. 7, p. 399, seq¢.—Dunlop’s 
Roman Literature, vol. 2, p. 16, segg.)—The pretend- 
ed fragments of the Origines, published by the Do- 
minican, Nanni, better known by the name of Annius 
Viterbiensis, and inserted in his Antiquitates Varia, 
printed at Rome in 1498, are spurious, and the impo- 
sition was detected soon after their appearance. ‘The 
few remains first collected by Riccobonus, and pub- 
lished at the end of his Treatise on History (Basle, 
1759), are believed to be genuine. They have been 
enlarged by Ausonius Popma, and added by him, with 
notes, to the other writings of Cato, published at Ley- 
den in 1590.—The best edition of the work on Agri- 
culture is contained in Gesner’s Scriptores Rei Rusti- 
c@, 2 vols. 4to, Lips., 1735.—II. Marcus, son of Cato 
the Censor, by his first wife. He distinguished him- 
self greatly in the battle of Pydna, against Perses, 
king of Macedonia, and received high eulogiums from 
Paulus A’milius, the Roman commander on that oc- 
casion, whose daughter Tertia he afterward married. 
He died while filling the office of praetor. (Plut., Vit. 
Cat. Maj., c. 20 et 24.)—III. Salonius, or, as Plu- 
tarch calls him, Saloninus (Zadwvivoc), son of Cato 
the Censor, by his second wife. ‘This second wife was 
the daughter of one Salonius, who had been Cato’s 
secretary, and was, at the time of the marriage, a mem- 
ber of his retinue. Salonius, like his half-brother Mar- 
cus, died when pretor. He left, however, a son na- 
med Marcus, who attained to the consulship, and who 
was the father of Cato the younger, commonly called 
Uticensis.. (Plut., Vit. Cat. Maj., c. 27.)—IV. Va- 
lerius, a celebrated grammarian in the time of Sylla. 
He was deprived of all his patrimony during the ex- 
cesses of the civil war, and then directed his attention 
to literary pursuits. He wrote a poem entitled Dire 
in Battarum, ‘‘Imprecations on Battarus.” It was 
directed against the individual who had profited by his 
disgrace, to appropriate to himself all the property of 
the former. Suetonius, who has preserved some ac- 
count of him, mentions two other poems of his, the 
one entitled Lydia, the other Diana, and also a third 
work, probably in prose, called Indignatio, in which 
he gives an account of his misfortunes. These 
three works are lost. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, 
p- 152.)—V. Dionysius, a writer supposed to have 
flourished in the age of Commodus and Septimius Sev- 
erus, and who is regarded as the author of the Duisiz- 
cha de Moribus. (Compare Scaliger, Lect. Auson., 
232,.—Cannegieter, Rescrip. Boxhorn. de Catone., c. 
18.—Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Litt., vol. 1, p. 154.)—VI. 
Marcus, surnamed Ujizcensis, from his death at Utica, 
was great-grandson to the censor of the same name, 
and born B.C. 93. <A short time after his birth he 
lost both his parents, and was brought up in the man- 
sion of Livius Drusus, his uncle on the mother’s side. 
Even in early life Cato displayed a maturity of judg- 
ment and an inflexible firmness of character far above 
his years; and Sarpedon, his instructer, being accus- 
tomed to take him frequently to the residence of Sylla, 
who had been his father’s friend, the young Cato, then 
but fourteen years of age, struck with horror at the 
bloody scenes that were passing around him, asked 
his preceptor for a sword that he might slay the tyrant. 
His affectionate disposition was clearly displayed in 
his strong attachment to Cepio, his brother by the 
mother’s side, as may be seen by a reference to the pa- 
ges of Plutarch. Being appointed to the priesthood 
of Apollo, he changed his residence, and took his 
share of his father’s estate; but, though the fortune 
which he thus received was a considerable one, his 
manner of living was simpler and more frugal than 
ever. He formed a particular connexion with An- 
ae of Tyre, the stoic philosopher, a himself 
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to Juba, king of Mauritania, where Varus had col- 
lected a considerable force. Cato immediately resolv- 
ed to join them, and, in order to effect this, was com- 
pelled to make a long and painful march across a des- 
ert region, in which his troops suffered severely from 
hunger, thirst, and every hardship, but which priva- 
tions his own example enabled them manfully to en- 
dure. After seven days of suffering his force reach- 
ed Utica, where a junction between the two armies 
took place. The soldiers wished to have him for their 
general, but he yielded to what he conceived to be the 
superior claims of Scipio, who held the office of pro- 
consul; and this fault on his part, of which he soon 
after had reason to repent, accelerated the ruin of the 
cause in which he had embarked. Scipio having wish- 
ed, for Juba’s gratification, to put all the inhabitants 
of Utica to the sword, Cato strenuously opposed this 
cruel plan, and accepted the command of this impor- 
tant city, while Scipio and Labienus marched against 
Cesar. Cato had advised them to protract the war ; 
but they hazarded an engagement at Thapsus, in which 
they were entirely defeated, and Africa submitted to 
the victor. After vainly endeavouring to prevail upon 
the fragments of the conquered army, as they came 
successively to Utica, to unite in defending that city 
against the conqueror, Cato furnished them with all 
the ships in the harbour to convey them whitherso- 
ever they wished to go. When the evening of that 
day came, he retired to his own apartments, and em- 
ployed himself for some time in reading the Phedon 
of Plato, a dialogue that turns upon the immortality of 
the soul. He endeavoured at the same time to lull 
the suspicions of his friends, by seeming to take a 


well acquainted with the tenets of this school, and ever 
after.remained true to its principles, pushing them even 
to the extreme of austerity. His first appearance in 
public was against the tribunes of the people, who 
wished to remove acolumn of the Porcian Basilica, or 
Hall of Justice, which incommoded their benches. 
This Basilica had been erected by his great-grandfa- 
ther the censor, and the young Cato displayed on the 
occasion that powerful and commanding eloquence 
which afterward rendered him so formidable to all 
his opponents. His first campaign was in the war 
against Spartacus, as a simple volunteer, his half- 
brother Cepio being a military tribune in the same 
army ; and he distinguished himself so highly, that 
Gellius, the praetor, wished to award him a prize of 


then sent as military tribune to Macedonia. There 
he learned that Czpio was lying dangerously ill at 
nos in Thrace, and instantly embarked for that 
place in‘a small passage-boat, notwithstanding the 
roughness of the sea and the great peril which at- 
tended the attempt, but only arrived at Ainos just 
after Cepio had breathed his last. Stoicism was here 
of no avail, and the young Roman bitterly lamented 
the companion of his early years. According to Plu- 
tarch, there were some who condemned him for act- 
ing in a way so contradictory to his philosophical prin- 
ciples ; but the heavier and more unfeeling charge was 
the one brought against him by Cesar, in his work en- 
titled ‘‘ Anti-Cato.” It was there stated, that, after 
all the lavish expenditure in which Cato had indulged 
in performing the funeral obsequies of Cepio, and 
after having declined repayment from the daughter 


of the latter, he nevertheless passed Czpio’s ashes | lively interest in the fate of those who were escaping 
through a sieve in search of the gold which might | by sea from Utica, and by sending several times to the 
have melted down with them! When the term of his | seaside to learn the state of the wind and weather. 


But. towards morning, when all was quiet, he stabbed 
himself. He fell from his bed with the blow, and the 
noise of his fall brought his son and servants into the 
room, by whose assistance he was raised from the | 
ground, and an attempt was made to bind up the 
wound. ‘Their efforts to save him were in vain: ‘for 
Cato had no sooner recovered his self-possession, than 

he tore open the wound again in so effectual a manner 
that he instantly expired. He died at the age of 48; 

and when Cesar heard of his fate he is said to have 
exclaimed, “I grudge thee thy death, Cato, since thou 
hast grudged me the saving of thy life.”—Such was 

the end of a man whom a better philosophy, by teach- 

ing him to struggle with his predominant faults instead 

of encouraging them, would have rendered truly ami- 
able and admirable. He possessed the greatest integ- 

rity and firmness ; and, from the beginning of his po- 
litical career, was never swayed by fear or interest to 
desert that which he considered the course of liberty 
and justice. He is said to have foreseen Czsar’s de- 
signs long before they were generally oe * 

his well-known animosity against him rendered his au- 
thority on the subject less weighty ; and his zeal led 
him to miscalculate the strength of the commonwealth, 
when he earnestly advised the senate to adopt those 
measures which gave Cesar a pretence for commen- 
cing hostilities. During the civil war he had the rare * 
merit of uniting to the sincerest ardour in the cause 
of his party a steady regard for justice and humanity ; 
he would not countenance cruelty or rapine because 
practised by his associates or coloured with pretences 
of public advantage. But philosophical pride over 
shadowed the last scenes of his life, and led him 


service in Macedonia had expired, he travelled into 
Asia, and brought back with him the stoic Atheno- 
dorus to Rome. He was next made questor, and dis- 
charged with so much impartiality the duties of this 
difficult office, and displayed so much integrity in its 
various details, that, on the last day of his questor- 
ship, he was escorted to his house by the whole assem- 


entertained by his countrymen of the purity of his 
moral character, that when, at the Floral games given 
by the zdile Messius, Cato happened to be a specta- 
tor, the people, out of respect for him, hesitated about 
ordering the dancers to lay aside their vestments, ac- 
cording to long-established custom, nor would they 
allow this to be done until he had departed from the 
theatre. (Val. Maz., 2,10,8.) When the conspira- 
cy of Catiline was discovered, Cato supported by 
every means in his power the acts of Cicero, and was 
the first that gave him publicly the honourable title of 
“Father of his Country.” Opposing after this the 
ambitious movements of the first triumvirate, they 
managed to have him removed to a distance, by send- 
ing him out as governor of the island of Cyprus. 
Having executed this trust with ability and success, 
and having deposited in the treasury nearly seven 
thousand talents of silver, he again took part in public 
affairs at Rome, and again continued his opposition 
to the triumvirate. When, however, the rupture took 
place between Pompey and Cesar, he sided with the 


to guard the military chest and azine, while he 
pushed on after Cesar, who had been forced to retire 
from the siege of that city. Cato, therefore, was not 
present at the battle of Pharsalia. On receiving the 
news of this event he sailed to Corcyra with the 
troops under his orders, and offered the command to | gate, as 
Cicero, who declined it. He then proceeded to Afri- | tion of his ; 
ca, where he hoped to meet with Pompey, but on| pure, and, s pey’s death, 
reaching Cyrene he heard of his death, and > | all the leaders engage 
eT father-in-law, Scipio, ha that his opponents could n 
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and praise; and his name has become a favourite 
theme of panegyric in modern times, as‘ that of the 
most upright and persevering defender of the liberties 
of Rome. (Plut., Vit. Cat. Min.—Biogr. Univ., vol. 
7%, p. 405, seqg.—Encyclop. Metropol., Div. 3, vol. 2, 
p- 261.)—VII. M. Porcius, son of the preceding, was 
spared by Cesar, but led a somewhat immoral life, 
until he effaced every stain upon his character by a 
glorious death at Philippi. (Plut., Vit. Cat. Min., c. 
73.) / 

Carti or Cuatti(Xéarrot, Strab.—Xarrat, Ptol.— 
Caiti, Tacit.—Chatti, Plin.), a powerful nation of 
Germany, little known, however, to the Romans, since 
that people, though they made some incursions into 
their country, never had a fixed settlement therein. 
Cesar knew nothing more of them than that they lived 
in the vicinity of the Ubii, and that in the interior a 
wood called Bacenis separated them from the Cherus- 
ci. Tacitus describes them more closely, and assigns 
the Decumates Agri for their southern boundary, and 
the Hercynian forest for their eastern. ‘The country 
of the Catti would seem to have comprehended the 
territory of Hesse and other adjacent parts. The 
name Catti or Chatti, and the more modern Hassen 
and Hessen, appear to be identical. (Compare Wenk, 
Hessischen Landesgeschichte, vol. 2, p. 22.—Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 183, segg.) A fortress of the 
Catti, called Castellum, still bears the name of Cas- 
sel; but their capital Mattium is now Marpurg. 

Catutuus, Caius Valerius, a celebrated poet, born 
of respectable parents in the territory of Verona, but 
whether in the town so called, or on the peninsula of 
Sirmio, which projects into the Lake Benacus, has been 
a subject of much controversy. The former opinion 
has been maintained by Maffei (Verona Illustrata, pt. 
2, c. 1) and Bayle (Dict. Hist., art. Catullus), and the 
latter by Gyraldus (De Poet., dial. 10), Scholl (Hist. 
Lit. Rom., vol. 1, p. 310), Fuhrmann (Handbuch der 
Class., vol. 1, p. 187), and most modern writers. 
The precise period, as well as place, of the birth of 
Catullus, is a topic of debate and uncertainty. Ac- 
cording to the Eusebian chronicle, he was born A.U.C. 
666,but according to other authorities in 667 (Saxi 
Onomast., vol. 1, p. 148) or 668. In consequence of an 
inyitation from Manlius Torquatus, one of the noblest 
patricians of the state, he proceeded in early youth to 
Rome, where he appears to have kept but indifferent 
company, at least in point of moral character. He im- 
paired his fortune so much by his extravagance, that 
he complains he had no one 


by Cesar in that year. He had satirized the dictator, 
who revenged himself, like a man of the world and a 
man of sense and good temper, by asking the satirist 
to sup with him. The distracted and unhappy state 
of his country, and his disgust at the treatment which 
he had received from Memmius, were perhaps suffi- 
cient excuse for shunning political employments ; but 
when we consider his taste and genius, we cannot help 
regretting that he was merely an idler and a debauchee. 
He loved Clodia (supposed to have been the sister of 
the infamous Clodius), a beautiful but shameless wom- 
an, whom he has celebrated under the name of Les- 
bia, as comparing her to the Lesbian Sappho. Among 
his friends he ranked not only most men of pleasure 


ry and political characters, as Cornelius Nepos, Cice- 
ro, and Asinius Pollio. His enmities seem to have 
been as numerous as his loves or friendships, and com- 
petitions in poetry or rivalship in gallantry appear al- 
ways to have been a sufficient cause for his dislike ; 
and where an antipathy was once conceived, he was 
unable to put any restraint on the expression of his 
hostile feelings. His poems are chiefly employed in 
the indulgence and commemoration of these various 
passions. ‘They have been divided into lyric, elegiac, 
and epigrammatic, an arrangement convenient from 
its generality, but to which all cannot with strictness 
be reduced. He seems to have been the earliest 
lyric poet of Latium, notwithstanding the claim of 
Horace to the same honour. Much of his poetry 
appears to have been lost: the pieces that remain to 
us exhibit, in singular contrast, the sensual grossness 
which is imbibed from depraved habits and loose ima- 


turn with disgust from the coarse impurities that sul- 
ly his pages, may be inclined to wonder that the 
term of delicacy should ever have been coupled with 
the name of Catullus. But to many of his effusions, 
distinguished both by fancy and feeling, this praise is 
justly due. Many of his amatory trifles are quite un- 
rivalled in the elegance of their playfulness ; and no 
author has excelled him in the purity and neatness 
of his style, the delightful ease and rare simplicity 
of his manner, and his graceful turns of thought and 
happiness of expression. Some of his pieces, which 
breathe the higher enthusiasm of the art, and are col- 
oured with a singular picturesqueness of imagery, 
increase our regret at the manifest mutilation of his 
works. No one of his poetical predecessors was more 
versed in Greek literature than Catullus, and his ex- 
tensive knowledge of its beauties procured for him 
the appellation of Doctus : unless we understand by 
the term in question, not ‘ learned,” but rather know- 
ing and accomplished ; what the old English writers 
generally signify by ‘‘ cunning,” as “ cunning in mu- 
sic and the mathematics.’”’ Catullus translated many 
of the shorter and more delicate pieces of the Greeks, 
an attempt which hitherto had been thought imposs1- 
ble, though the broad humour of their comedies, the 
vehement pathos of their tragedies, and the romantic 
interest of the Odyssey, had stood the transformation. 
His stay in Bithynia, though little advantageous to 
his fortune, rendered him better acquainted than he 
might otherwise have been with the productions of 


“ Fractum qua veteris pedem grabati, 
In collo sili collocare possit.” 


This, however, must partly have been written in 
jest, as his finances were always sufficient to allow 
him to keep up a delicious villa on the peninsula of 
Simo, and an expensive residence at Tibur. With 
jew of improving his pecuniary circumstances, he 
adopted the usual Roman mode of re-establishing a 
diminished fortune, and accompanied Caius Memmi- 
us, the celebrated patron of Lucretius, to Bithynia, 
where he was appointed pretor to that province. His 
situation, however, was but little meliorated by this | 
expedition, and, in the course of it, he lost a beloved 
brother who was along with him, and whose death was 
lamented in verses never surpassed in delicacy or pa- 
thos. He came back to Rome with a shattered con- 
-stitution-and a lacerated heart. From the period of 
his return to Italy till his decease, his time appears to 
_ have been chiefly occupied with the prosecution of li- 
centious amours in the capital or in the solitudes of 
Sirmio. The Eusebian chronicle. is death in 


debted to this expedition (on which he always appears 
to have looked back with mortification and disappoint- 
ment) for those felicitous turns of expression, that 
grace, simplicity, and purity which are the characteris- 
tics of his poems, and of which hitherto Greece alone 
had afforded models. Indeed, in all his verses, wheth- 
.U.C. 696, and ‘some ¥ It is evi- | er elegiac or heroic, we perceive his imitation of the 
at least till ks ; and it must be admitted that he has drawn 

es against them his choicest stores. His Hellenisms are 

aha ‘ 1 his images, similes, metaphors, and address- 
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es to himself are all Greek; and even in the versifica- 

tion of his odes we sce visible traces of their origin. 

Nevertheless, hewas the inventor of a new species of 

Latin poetry ; and as he was the first who used such 

variety of measures, and perhaps invented some that 

were new, he was amply entitled to call the poetical 
volume which he presented to Cornelius Nepos Lepr- 
dum Novum Labellum. The beautiful expressions, 
too, and idioms of the Greek language, which he has 
so carefully selected, are woven with such art into the 
texture of his composition, and so aptly paint the im- 
passioned ideas of his amorous muse, that they have 
all the fresh and untarnished hues of originality.—The 
best editions of Catullus are, that of Vulpius, Patav., 
4to, 1737, and that of Doring, Lips., 8vo, 1788, re- 
printed in London, 1820. ‘The works of this poet 
have also been frequently edited in conjunction with 
those of Tibullus and Propertius, of which the best 
edition is perhaps that of Morell, Paris, fol., 1604. 
(Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 253, seqqg.— 
Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 1, p. 236, 310, seq¢g.— 
Elton’s Specimens, vol. 2, p. 31.—Dunlop, Rom. 
Int., vol. 1, p. 454, seqq.) 

Cariius, Q. Luramius, I. a Roman naval com- 
mander, famous for his victory over the fleet of the 
Carthaginians, consisting of 400 sail, off the Agates 
Insule ; forty of the Carthaginian vessels were sunk, 
seventy taken, and the remainder dispersed. This 
celebrated victory put an end to the first Punic war. 
(Vid. Aigates Insule.)—II. A celebrated Roman, the 
colleague of Marius in the consulship, and who jointly 
triumphed with him over the Cimbri. He was con- 
demned to death by Marius, during the tyrannical sway 
of the , and suffocated himself in a newly-plaster- 
ed room by the steam of a large fire. (Plut., Vit. Mar. 
—Vell. Paterc., 2, 22.) 

Carurices, a Gallic nation, dwelling among the 
Cottian Alps. (Plin., 3,20.) Their capital was Ca- 
turiga, traces of which are found, according to D’An- 
ville, at Chorges, between Gap and Embrun, in the 
department des Hautes-Alpes. (Lemaire, Ind. Geogr. 
ad Cas., p. 228, seq.) . 

Cavcisus, the name of the highest and most exten- 
sive range of mountains in the northern part of Asia, 
and which the ancients erroneously considered as a 
continuation of the chain of Taurus. According to 
Strabo, it extended from the Euxine to the Caspian 
Sea. It divided Albania and Iberia towards the south, 
from the leyel country of the Sarmate on the north. 
The inhabitants of these mountains formed, according 
to some, seventy, and according to others, 300 different 
nations, who spoke various languages, and lived in a 
savage state. ‘The breadth of this chain, according to 
the best Russian authorities, is about 400 miles be- 
tween the mouths of the Don and Kooma ; about 756 
between the straits of Caffa and the peninsula of Ap- 
sheron ; and about 350 between the mouths of the 
Phasis and the city of Derbend.. The etymology of 
the name of Caucasus, so celebrated in history and 
poetry, is not agreed upon; the most probable opinion 
is that which connects it with the Asi, the early divin- 
ities of Asia. (Vid. Asi.) The range of Caucasus 
‘cannot be compared with the Alps in point of eleva- 
tion, though in resemblance it may, as the middle of 
the chain is covered with glaciers, or white with eter- 
nal snows. ‘The highest summit is only 5900 feet 
above the level of the Black Sea. The two principal 
passages of Caucasus are mentioned by the ancients 
under the name of the Caucasian and Albanian gates. 
The first is the defile which leads from Mosdok to 
Tiflis. It is the narrow valley of four days’ journey, 
where, according to Strabo, the river Aragon, now 
called Arakui, flows. It is, as Pliny calls it, an 
enormous work of nature, which has cut out a lc 
1 Egan: the rocks, that an iron gate w 
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the barbarians of the north threatened both the Roman 
and the Pefsian empire. It is now called Dariel. 
The Albanian pass of the ancients was, according to 
common opinion, the pass of Derbend along the Cas- 
pian Sea. Later and better authorities sanction the 
belief, however, that it was the same with the Sarma- 
tian pass, and coincides with a defile passing through 
the territory of Ooma-khan, along the frontier of Da- 
ghestan, and then traversing the district of Kagmam- 
sharie. (Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 12, Brus- 
sels ed.) 

Caucones, a people of Paphlagonia, who occupied 
the coast of the Euxine from the Maryandynes as far 
as the river Parthenius. Some pretend that they were 
of Arcadian origin, in common with the Pelasgi, and 
roamed about like this latter people (Strab., 345), 
while, according to others, they were of Scythian ex- 
traction. (Strab.,542.) A portion of these Caucones 
are said to have passed into Greece, and occupied a 
territory in the division of Elis, called Coele, or “ the 
hollow.” Another part settled in Triphylian Elis. It 
is of the latter that Herodotus speaks (1,147; 4, 148. 
—Compare Larcher, Hist. d’Herod., vol. 8, p. 106, 
Table Geographique). 

Cavupium, a city of Samnium, the position of which 
is not perfectly agreed upon by antiquaries: most of 
them, indeed, place it, with Holstenius, who examined 
the whole of this tract with great accuracy, at Arpaia. 
But D’Anville assigns it a situation a few miles farther 
towards Beneventum. In the vicinity of Caudium 
was the famous defile called Furce Caudine, where 
the Roman army was compelled by the Samnites to 
pass under the yoke. ‘The present valley of Arpaza is 
thought to answer to this pass. (Cramer’s Ancient 
Italy, vol. 2, p. 243.) 

Cautonia or Cauton, a city of Brutium, in lower 
Italy, on the seacoast, a short distance south of Cocin- 
tum Promontorium, and between that and the Zephyri- 
an Promontory. It was one of the earliest colonies 
founded by the Achzans on these shores (Strab., 261.— 
Scymn., Ch., v. 317), and the name originally, perhaps, 
was Aulon. (Steph. Byz., s. v. AvAdv.) That it 
held a distinguished rank among the republics of Mag- 
na Grecia we may collect from Polybius (2, 39), who 
records its alliance with Crotona and Sybaris. It was 
razed to the ground by Dionysius of Syracuse, who re- 
moved the inhabitants to his capital (Diod. Sic., 14, 
106), but it must have arisen again from its ruins, 
since, during the war with Pyrrhus, it espoused the 
cause of that prince, and was, in consequence, attacked 
and pillaged by the Mamertini, who were the allies of 
the Romans. (Pausan., 6, 3.) The town was sub- 
sequently occupied by the Brutii, who defended it 
against the Romans during the second Punic war. 
The siege was raised by Hannibal. (Liv., 27, 12 et 
15.—Plut., Vit. Fab. Maz.) Banio, and the other 
Calabrian topographers, fixed its site at Castro ma | 
but the opinion of the best-informed antiquaries is 
favour of Alaro. (Cramer's Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 402.) 

Caunus, a city of Caria, at the foot of Mount Tarbe- 
lus, west of the Sinus Glaucus. It appears to have 
been the capital of a people, whom Herodotus regarded _ 
as differing from the Carians in some important par- 
ticulars, and possessing more of the character of an in- 
digenous nation. (Herod., 1,172.) This city, though 
possessing the advantages of a good harbour and a ve 


fertile territory, was nevertheless reckoned particularly A 


unhealthy during the summer by reason of the exces- 
sive heat; the abundance of fruit was also prejudicial _ 
to the health of its inhabitants. Under the Byzantine 


emperors, Caunus formed part of Lycia. (Hfieroel., p. 
685.—Compare the Acts of Councils and Notitie.- 
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Minor, vol. 2, p. 193, segg.) The figs of this place 
were famous. Cicero (de Div., 2, 4) mentions the cry 
of a person who sold Caunian figs at Brundisium, as 
a bad omen against Crassus when setting out, at the 
time, on his Parthian expedition. ‘The cry of the fig- 
vender was Cauneas (supply jicus eme, or vendo), and 
this to a Roman ear would sound very much like cave 
we eas, pronounced rapidly, that is, like caw’ n’ eas, 
the letter v being sounded by the Romans like w. 
(Schneider, L. G., vol. 1, p. 357, seq.) 

Caysrur or Cay¥srrus, a rapid river of Asia, rising 
in Lydia, and, after a meandering course, falling into 
the ASgean Sea near Ephesus. Near its mouth it 
formed a marsh called Asza Palus, or the Asian marsh, 
and the same with the “Acvoc Aeyuov of Homer, much 
frequented by swans and other water-fowl. The 
Cayster is now called the Kitchik Minder, or Little 
Meander, from its winding course. (Plin., 5, 29.— 
Strab., 642.—Hom., Il., 2, 470.—Virg., Georg., 1, 
383.—Id., Ain., 7, 699.—Ovid, Met., 5, 386.—Mar- 
tial, E’p., 1, 54, 6.) 

Crsenna Mons, a range of mountains in Gaul, com- 
mencing in the territory of the Volee Tectosages, run- 
ning thence in a northern direction into the country of 
the Ruteni, communicating by a side-chain with the 
mountains of the Arverni to the northwest, while the 
main range pursues its course towards the northeast 
and north, connecting itself, in the former direction 
with Mount Jura, and in the latter with Mount Voge- 
sus (Vosge). The modern name of the range is the 
Cevennes, in the departments of l’ Aveyron, la Lozére, 
and l’Ardéche. (Cas., B. G.,7,4 et 56.) Pliny calls 
this range Gebenna (3, 4); Ptolemy, Strabo, and the 
Greeks in general, style it Kéuevov dpoc. Avienus 
(Or. Marit., 614) calls the adjacent region Cimenice. 
(Compare Wernsdorff, ad loc._—Lemazre, Index Geogr. 
ad C@s., s. v., p. 229.) 

Cups, I. a Greek philosopher, and disciple of Soc- 
rates, and also one of the interlocutors whom Plato in- 
troduces in his dialogue entited Phedon. He was 
born at Thebes, and composed three dialogues, called 
Hebdomé (‘E6d6un), Phrynichus (pdvixyoc), and Pi- 
nas,0r the Picture (IIivag). The last is the only one 
which has come down to us. It is commonly cited 
by its Latin title Cebetzs Tabula (i. e., picta), and is a 
moral sketch or picture of human life, wntten in a 
pleasing and simple style. Some critics have raised 
doubts as to: the authenticity of this little work. It 
breathes, indeed, a very pure vein of morality, but is not 
composed, as they think, in the true spirit of the So- 
cratic school; and they are disposed, therefore, to regard 
it as the work of some stoic, perhaps Cebes of Cyzicus 
(No. II.), who wished to show that happiness consisted 
in the practice of virtue. But it is expressly attributed 
to Cebes by Lucian (de Mercede Conduct., c. 42), and 
after him by Tertullian (de Prescript. adv. Heret., c. 
39), Diogenes Laertius (2, 125), Chalcidius, and Sui- 
das. Wolff was the first among the moderns who 
ventured to call in question this testimony of the an- 
cients, and he has been followed on the same side by 
the Abbé Sevin (Mem. de I’ Acad. des Inscr., &c., 
vol. 3, p. 75.—Compare the dissertation of Garnier, in 
the same collection, vol. 49, p. 455). No work of an- 
tiquity has met with a wider circulation. It has been 
translated into almost all the modern languages, even 
into the Arabic.—The best editions of Cebes are, that 
of Schweighaeuser, Argent., 12mo, 1806, and that of 
Thieme, Berol., 8vo, 1810, with German notes of 
great merit. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, 346.)— 
II. A philosopher of Cyzicus, who lived in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius. (Compare Atheneus, 4, p. 156.— 
Ed. Schweigh., vol. 2, p. 109, and Garnier, Dissert. 
sur le Tableau de Cebes.—Mem. de l’ Acad. des Inscr., 
&c., vol. 49, p. 455.) ‘aah. 

_ Ceprine, a city of Troas, capital of a small district 
named from it Cebrenia. This district — 
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by the Scamander (the Simois of Homer) from the 
territory of Scepsis, as Strabo informs us, and the 
Cebrenians and the people of Scepsis were almost 
continually at war, until Antigonus removed the in- 
habitants of both places to Antigonia, afterward Alex- 
andrea Troas. (Strab.,597.) According to Ephorus, 
Cebrene had received a colony from the Avolian Cyme- 
(Ap. Harpocr., s. v. Ké6pnva.) Xenophon affirms 
that it was a place of great strength. (Hist. Gr., 3, 
1,14). The site is called at the present day Kutchu- 
lan-tepe. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 11 

Cesrus, a river of Masia, flowing into the Danube, 
and separating Upper from Lower Mesia.. It is now 
either the Zscha, a small Bulgarian stream, or the Zib- 
riz. (Dio Cass., 51, 25.) 

Cecropia, the original name of Athens, in honour 
of Cecrops, its first founder. (Vid. Cecrops.) 

Crcropip#, a name given to the Athenians by the 
poets, as the fabled descendants of Cecrops. (Vid. 
Cecrops.) 

Crcrops, according to the Attic legend, an autoch- 
thon or indigenous personage, and the earliest monarch. 
of the country, after Ogyges. His form was half hu- 
man, half that of a serpent. In his days, it is said, the 
gods began to choose favourite spots among the dwell- 
ings of men for their own residence, or, as the expres- 
sion seems to mean, particular deities were worshipped 
with especial homage in particular cities. It was at 
this time, therefore, that Minerva and Neptune strove 
for the possession of Attica. The question was to be » 
determined by the natural principle of priority of oecupa- 
tion. It was asserted by Neptune, that he had appro- 
priated the territory to himself, by planting his trident 
on the rock of the Acropolis at Athens, before the land 
had been claimed by Minerva. He pointed to it there 
standing erect, and to the salt-spring which had then 
issued, and was flowing from the fissure of the cliff, 
that had opened for the reception of the trident. On 
the other hand, Minerva alleged that she had taken 
possession of the country at a still earlier period than 
had been done by the rival deity. She: appealed, in 
support of her claim, to the olive, which had sprung at 
her command from the soil, and which was growing 
near the fountain produced by the hand of Neptune 
from the same place. Cecrops was required to attest 
the truth of her assertion. He had been witness of 
the act, and testified accordingly ; whereupon the 
twelve gods, according to one version of the fable, 
but, according to another, Cecrops himself, decided in 
favour of Minerva, who then became the tutelary deity 
of Athens. (Apollod., 3, 14, 1.) Cecrops married 
Agraulos, daughter of Acteus, and became the father 
of three daughters, Pandrosos, Herse, and Agraulos. 
After a reign of many years, spent in introducing 
among his subjects the blessings of civilization, he 
died, leaving the kingdom to Cranaus, another au 
tochthon. (Apollod., J. c.)—Thus much for the fa- 
ble, which has become in our histories so much grave 
matter of fact. The truth appears to be, that the 
whole series of Attic kings who are said to have pre- 
ceded Theseus, including, perhaps, even Theseus him- 
self, are mere fictions, owing their existence to misun- 
derstood names and false etymologies, to attempts to 
explain ancient customs and religious rites, and toa 
wish to exalt the antiquity of a nation or a family by 
giving it a founder in a remote age. At the head of 
the list of Attic kings is commonly placed Ogyges. 
The evidence of his historical existence 18 so slight 
that his name hardly appears deserving of remark. 
Whether we make it equivalent, as some do, to dp- 
yaiog, or trace it, with other etymologists, to a root 
yoyn, meaning night or darkness, in either case the 
name is merely figurative, and is intended to refer, 
not to an individual, bat to a period of remote and 
obscure antiquity.—Next in order comes Mg 
whom we ought to regard as being, in geupine ttic 
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fable, the first king of Attica; the true autochthon 
from whom, according to the popular faith, the Attic 
people had their origin. The story of his being half 
man, half serpent, is only an expression of his autoch- 
thonous nature. For in Herodotus (1, 78), the ex- 
planation given by the Telmessians of the serpents 
devoured by the horses at Sardis is, dgvv elvac yijc 
maida, ‘that the snake is a child of earth.” The 
story of his leading a colony from Sais, in Egypt, to 
Athens, is a comparatively late invention, and entitled 
to no credit. (Philol. Museum, 5, p. 357.) The very 
name Cecrops (Kéxpow) itself appears to be nothing 
else than a synonyme of avroyov. The rérrié, or 
cicada, was always regarded by the Athenians as a 
symbol of their awtochthona. As the eggs of this in- 
sect fall to the ground from the stalks on which they 
are deposited (Arzstot., Hist. An., 5, 24), and are 
hatched in great numbers in showery weather, it was 
natural that the vulgar should consider the earth as 
producing them. Now one of the names of the ci- 
cada is Képxu (Atlian, Hist. An., 10, 44), the origi- 
nal form of which would seem to have been xpéxow, 
referring, as well as rér7v, to the peculiar sound which 
the insect emits. Cecrops, therefore (Kéxpow, Kpé- 
xow), is in reality nothing more than the cicada itself, 
the emblem of auwtochthonia, converted into the first 
king of Athens. This is rendered still more probable 
by the names of his daughters. As the ancients sup- 
posed the cicada to be produced from the ground, so 
“they thought that it was wholly nourished by the dew. 
Hence the names Ildvdpoaog (‘ All-dewy”) and "Epon 
(“‘ Dew”), given to two of the daughters of the fabled 
Cecrops. ‘The third name, ‘Aypavdoc (‘‘ Field-piper’’), 
is equally appropriate to the cicada, of whose music 
the ancients thought so highly, that it was doubted 
whether the Ionians did not wear the golden cicada in 
their hair in honour of Apollo. (Schol. ad Aristoph., 
Nub., 971.)—But what becomes of the legend respect- 
ing the part that Cecrops bore in the controversy be- 
tween Neptune and Minerva? It is not difficult to 
perceive, that in this tradition a Biot is preserved of 
the rivalry that arose between two classes of the Attic 
population, the one devoted to maritime pursuits, and 
aiming at commercial eminence, the other contented 
with their own domestic resources, and preferring the 
tranquil occupations of agricultural and pastoral life, 
which were typified by the emblematic symbol of 
peace. The victory of Minerva, which it commem- 
orates, is a true and significant expression of the con- 
dition of this country, and of the habits of its people, 
from the days of Cecrops to those of Themistocles. 
(Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 93).—Cranaus comes next 
in the list of Attic kings. He was also an autochthon, 
contemporary with the flood of Deucalion. He mar- 
tied Pedias, and the issue of their wedlock was At- 
nis. What is this but the legend of a union between 
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country) with those of the plains of Attica (Iledvdc, 


the plain country)’ and thus Attica ("ArOic) was 
formed by uniting the rugged district with that, be- 
longing to the plain. And yet a hundred histories 
have repeated the name of Cranaus as a king of At- 
tica !—This state of prosperity, however, does not ap- 
pear to have been of long duration; for Atthis is said 
to have aay youth; and the flood of Deucalion 
to have inundated the country during the reign of Cra- 
naus, who was himself driven from the throne by the 
king next in succession, named Amphictyon. This 
appellation, indicating, as it does, a collector of neigh- 
_ bouring people into one community, appears to indicate 


an attempt made in this, the next age, to organize 


afresh the social elements, which had been disturbed 
the convulsions of the previous generation, and to 

bine them together into one federal body. ‘This 
sign seems to have been attended with success, and 
ee results favourable to the cultivation 
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of the arts of civilized life. For the immediate suc- 
cessor of Amphictyon, and the representative of the 
state of the Athenian nation, as it existed in that pe- 
riod, was Erichthonius. Erichthonius was, in the 
language of mythology, the son of Vulcan and Miner- 
va; or, as that tradition may be interpreted, it was in 
this age that the manual labours which enjoyed the 
especial patronage of those two deities began to at- 
tract the attention and assume the importance which 
afterward rendered them the source of affluence and 
of glory to the possessors of the Athenian soil. 
(Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 92, seqqg.—Philological 
Museum, 5, p. 345, seqq.) 

Cretzmna or CeLine, a city of Phrygia, in the 
southwest, at the sources of the Marsyas. ‘This was a 
small river which flows into the Meander, and which, 
according to Xenophon, was named after Marsyas, 
whom Apollo caused to be flayed alive, and whose 
skin he hung in the caye where the river rises. Cyrus 
the Younger had a palace there, with a park filled with 
wild beasts, where he exercised himself in hunting. 
Within the enclosure of this palace rose the Meander, 
and flowed through the park ; the Marsyas rose in the 
market-place. At the sources of the latter, Xerxes, 
after his return from Greece, built a palace and cita- 
del. The inhabitants of Celene were in after days 
carried off by Antiochus Soter to the city of Apamea, 
founded by him a few miles to the southeast, at the 
confluence of the Marsyas and Meander. (Liv., 38, 
13.—Xenoph., Anab., 1.) 

Cetano, one of the harpies, daughter of Neptune 
and Terra. (Virg., #in., 3, 245.) 

CELENDERISs, a city on the coast of Cilicia Trachea, 
to the northeast of the Anemurian promontory. It 
was founded by the Pheenicians, and afterward receiv- 
ed a Samian colony. Celenderis appears to have 
been a place of great strength, built on a high and 
craggy precipice, surrounded by the sea. (Tacvt., 
Ann., 2, 80.) It is now Chelindreh. (Cramer’s 
Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 328.) 

Cevires. Vid. Equites. 

Cetevs, a king of Eleusis, father to Triptolemus 
by Metanira. He gavea kind reception to Ceres, who 
taught his son the art of cultivating the earth. (He- 
siod, Op. et D., v. 423.—Apollod., 1, 5, 1.—Pau- 
san., 1, 14.—Virg., Georg., 1, 165.) 

Cexsus, I. Autus Cornetius, a celebrated physi- 
cian. His native city is unknown ; some writers con- 
tending for Rome, others for Verona. (Compare Fa- 
bricius, Bibl. Lat., 2, 4, p. 36, segg.) Even his very 
name is partly involved in doubt, some making it Au- 
relius Cornelius Celsus, others Aulus. The time in 
which he lived has also been made a subject of contro- 
versy. One class of writers infer, from a passage in 
Columella (R. #., 1, 1, 14, compare 3, 17, 4, and 4, 
8, 1), that he was born in the time of Tiberius, and 
lived until the reign of Trajan. (Schilling, Quest. 
de Corn. Celsi Vita, Lips., 1824, p. 19 and 75.) 
Another class place his birth under the reign of Au- 
gustus. (Compare Le Clerc, Hist. dela Med., vol 
1, p. 517, segq.—Schulze, Compend. Hist. Med., p. 
298, seqq.) The most probable opinion is, that he 
lived under Augustus and Tiberius, but wrote his 
works under the latter. Celsus composed a large 
work, on the plan, in some measure, of an encyclope- 
dia, in which he treated of philosophy, jurisprudence, 
agriculture, and medicine. It was entitled “ De Ar- 
tubus.” Unhappily, however, only the eight books 
(from the 6th to the 14th) which treat of medicine 
have come down to us. The best editions are that 
of Ruhnken, Lugd. Bai., 1785, and that of Milligan, 
Lond., 1826.—Roman literature, otherwise so barren 
of good medical authorities, can boast of possessing 
in Celsus one, who, for elegance, terseness, learning, 

ood sense, and practical information, stands unrival- 
ed. Every branch of the profession has been treated 
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of by him, and it may be well said of him, Nihil quod 
tetigit non ornavit. So complete a specimen of pro- 
fessional knowledge, selected by a sound judgment, 
and adorned with philosophy, is nowhere else to be 
met with. As a Roman historian said of Homer, that 
he who can believe him to have been born blind must 
himself be devoid of every sense, so may we venture to 
affirm respecting Celsus, that he who can suppose him 
to have been a mere compiler, and never to have 
practised the art of medicine, must be totally destitute 
of all professional experience. His preface contains 
an admirable exposition of the principles of the differ- 
ent sects which had risen up in medicine before his 
time ; and in the remaining part of the 1st book there 
are many pertinent remarks on the best method of 
preserving the health. Inthe 2d, which treats of the 
general symptoms and phenomena of diseases in gen- 
eral, he has copied freely from Hippocrates, having, no 
doubt, discovered that ‘to copy nature was to copy 
him.” The last part of this book is devoted to the 
subject of diet and regimen ; and here his views will, 
with a few exceptions, even now be admitted by the 
unprejudiced to be wonderfully correct. Dr. Cullen, 
with all his prejudices against ancient authors, allows 
that, ‘in most instances, his judgment, if understood 
well, might be found perhaps to be very good.”—In 
the 3d book he has treated of fevers; and here his 
distinctions, remarks upon critical days, and treatment, 
will be found to be particularly deserving of attention. 
Venesection and cold applications to the head are the 
general remedies which he most approves of, and hap- 
py would it have been for mankind if the masters of 
the profession had been content to follow this simple 
plan of treatment, instead of being carried away by 
such specious theories as the Cullenian and Brunoni- 
an, which all must now admit have introduced very 
mistaken and fatal views of practice. The other parts 
of his work it is unnecessary to go over minutely ; but 
we would point out, as particularly valuable, his di- 
visions and treatment of ulcers. It is remarkable that 
no one has treated of diseases of the “ obscene 
partes” with the same precision that he has done. 
The-different shades of cutaneous diseases, which are 
found so difficult to define, he has marked with a sur- 
prising degree of precision. But, of the whole work, 
the most interesting part, perhaps, is the 7th book, 
which treats of the operations of surgery. His ac- 
count of those performed upon the eye may be in- 
stanced as particularly excellent. The operating for 
couching the cataract is described in much the same 
manner as it is now performed. The ancients were 
not acquainted with the mode of extracting. The op- 
eration of lithotomy, as described by him, though not 
exactly the same as that now generally practised, has, 
even at the present day, its admirers, among whom we 
may mention the celebrated Dupuytrens, who has re- 
vived it at Paris, and considers it to possess the ad- 
vantage over the common plan of affording a freer 
pers to the stone. Mr. Charles Bell, of London, 
has also operated much in the same way upon boys, 
to whom, by-the-by, Celsus restricts his practice. 
Celsus has the merit of being the first author who 
makes mention of the application of the ligature to 
arteries for stopping hemorrhage. The ligature is 
also mentioned by Heliodorus in a short tract on am- 
putation preserved by Nicetas, by Galen in nearly 
twenty places, by Aétius, Paulus Algineta, Avicenna, 
Rhazez, Avenzoar, and Albucasis ; so that it cannot 
with any propriety be called a modern invention.—In 
the last book he treats minutely of fractures and dislo- 
cations; and heré, of course, he avails himself of the 
correct views previousty laid down by Hippocrates. 
One may venture to affirm that, even at the present 
day, he who is thoroughly acquainted with the wri- 
tings of Celsus, and has learned to reduce his knowl- 
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member of his profession.—II. A Platonic, or, accord- 
ing to others, Epicurean philosopher, who lived to- 
wards the close of the reign of Hadrian. His name 
1s famous as that of one of the bitterest enemies of 
Christianity. From a motive of curiosity, or, perhaps, 
in order to be better able to combat the new religion, 
Celsus caused himself to be initiated into the myste- 
ries of Christianity, and to be received into that secret 
society which St. Clement of Rome is supposed to 
have founded. (Compare Kestner, Agape, oder der 
geherme Weltbunde der Christen, &c., Jena, 1819, 
8vo.) It appears, however, that the sincerity of the 
neophyte was distrusted, and that he was refused ad- 
mittance into the higher ceremonies. The discontent 
to which this gave rise in the breast of Celsus, infla- 
med his resentment against the Christians, and he wrote 
a work against them, entitled ’AAnO7c Adyoc, “A true 
discourse,’’ in which he employed all the resources of 
his intellect and eloquence to paint Christianity as a 
ridiculous and contemptible system, and its followers 
as a sect dangerous to the well-being of the state. 
There is no falsehood to which he has not recourse in 
order to represent in an untrue light the Christian 
scheme of morals, to parody and falsify the text of the 
Old and New Testaments, and to calumniate the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ and his disciples. He styles 
Christianity a doctrine tending to pervert and corrupt 
the human race (Adyo¢ Avuaivopevog Tov THY avOpe- 
may vy), and exhorts the government to extirpate 
the sect, if it wishes to save the empire. ‘The dis- 
course itself is lost ; but Origen, who refuted it, in a 
work divided into eight books, has given us so com- 
plete an extract from it, that, by the aid of this, we can 
follow all the principal reasonings of the author. Cel- 
sus wrote also a work against magicians and sorcerers 
(Kara Méywv), which is cited by Origen and Lucian. 
The latter, who was his friend, addressed to him his 
memoir on Alexander, the false prophet, in which he 
extols the wisdom of Celsus, his love for truth, and 
his amiable manners. (Scholl, Hist, Lit. Gr., vol. 5, 
p. 103, segg.)—TIL. Albinovanus, a friend.of Horace, 
warned against plagiarism (Hpist., 1, 3, 15) and plea- 
santly ridiculed (Epist., 1, 8) for his foibles. 

Cetra, a general name for the whole Gallic race, 
but, in a special sense, an appellation given to the most 
indigenous and extensive of the three great tribes that 
occupied Gaul in the days of Cesar. (Vad. Gallia.) 

CELTIBERI, a people of Spain, brave and powerful, 
who occupied the greater part of the interior of the 
country. According to Diodorus Siculus (5, 33), they 
were composed of two nations, the Celte and Iberi, 
whence their name, which, perhaps, was used for dis- 
tinction’ sake from that of the Celte beyond the Pyre- 
neesin Gaul. Their cavalry were excellent, and fought 
equally well on foot and on horseback. Niebuhr consid- 


ers the fact far from proved that the Celts of Iberia Me 
ot) 


‘ 


strangers from Gaul who had migrated into that coun 


try. No definite tradition of this event is, according 
This as- 


to him, to be found ;not even in Diodorus. 
sertion, however, is altogether untenable, and is based 
upon the strange hypothesis that different races of hu- 
man beings were originally created, and that mankind 
did not spring from one common parent. (Compare 
Niebuhr, Rom. Hist., vol. 2, p. 256.) The Celtiberi 
were reduced beneath the Roman sway in the Sertori- 
an war, after a long and brave resistance. . They were » 
divided into six tribes, the Bellones, Arevaci, Pelen- _ 
dones, Ditthi, Belli, and Lusones. The country of the 
Celtiberi was sometimes called Celtiberia, and border- 
ed, on the east, upon the Edetani and the range of 


Mount Ortospeda ; on the north upon the Iberus; on | he 


the west upon the Tagus and the Carpetani; on the 
south upon the Oretani. It comprised, therefore, what 
is now the southwestern part of Aragon, the southern ~ 


if 
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part of Navarre, the eastern portion of ie gre, a 
edge to practice, will prove a useful and distinguished | the northeastern division of New Castile. é (Pl ‘3, | 
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3.—Id., 4, 22.—Liv., Epit., 48.—Eutrop., 4, 16.— 
Isidor., Hisp. Chron. Goth., p. 173.) 

Oxzurici, a people of Lusitania, whose territory lay 
below the mouth of the Tagus, and between that river 
and the Turdetani. They were of Celtic origin, as 
their name imports, and their country answered to 
what is now the southern part of Alontejos. Their 
chief town was Pax Julia, now Beja. (Plin., 3, 1.— 
Id., 4, 21.) 

Crenum, a promontory of Eubcea, which formed the 
extreme point of the island towards the northwest. 
The modem name is Lithada. (Strab., 444.—Plin., 
4, 12.—Ptol., p. 87.) 

Cencuré#, I. a harbour of Corinth, on the Saronic 
Gulf, from which this city traded with Asia, the Cyc- 
lades, and the Euxine. (Strabo, 380.) It was about 
seventy stadia from the city itself; and the road thither 
appears, from the account of Pausanias, to have been 
lined with temples and sepulchres. Dr. Clarke ob- 
serves, that the remains at Cenchree faithfully corre- 
spond with the description given by Pausanias of the 
spot. Sir W. Gell says the place is still called Ken- 
chres. (Itin. of the Morea, p. 207.)—II. A village of 
Argolis, near the frontiers of Arcadia, southwest of 
Argos. A tumulus was here erected to some Argives 
who had fallen in a battle with the Spartans. (Strabo, 
376.) 

Cencurits, a small island off the Spireum Prom- 
ontorium of Argolis. (Plin., 4, 11.) 

Cencurivs, a river of Ionia near Ephesus and Mount 
Solmissus, where the Curetes, according to some, con- 
cealed and protected Latona after her delivery, when 
she was pursued by the power of Juno. (Strab., 639. 
—Tacit., Ann., 3, 61.) 

Crnimaent, a people of Britain, north of the Trino- 
bantes, on the eastern coast, forming part of the great 
nation of the Iceni. (Vd. Iceni.) Lipsius, however, 
rejects the term Cenzmagni, where it occurs in the 
text of Cwsar (B. G., 5, 21), on the ground that this 
race are nowhere else mentioned among the British 
tribes, and he proposes to read in place of it, Iceni, 
Cangi. The author of the Greek paraphrase of Cesar 
has Keviuavot, whence Vossius conjectured the true 
reading to be Cenomani, and supposed this nation to 
have crossed over from Gaul. (Lemaire, Ind. Geogr. 
ad Cas., p. 231, seqq.) 
~ Cenina. Vid. Canina. + 

CrnomAni, a people of Gaul, belonging to the nation 
of the Aulerci. (Vid. Aulerci.) 

CrEnsores, two magistrates of great authority at 
Rome, first .created A.U.C, 312. The office of the 
censors was chiefly to estimate the fortunes, and to in- 
spect the morals of the citizens. For a full account 
of their duties, &c., consult Adams, Rom. Ant. 

Censorinus, I. one of the ephemeral Roman emper- 
ors who appeared in so great numbers under the reign 
of Gallienus, and are known in later Roman history 
as “the thirty tyrants.” (T'reb. Pollio, in Hist. Aug. 
Script., vol. 2, p. 254, ed. Hack.) Censorinus had 
been distinguished in camps and in the senate ; he had 
been twice consul, twice pretorian prefect, three times 
prefect of Rome, and four times proconsul. After 
having passed through this honourable career, he re- 

_tired to the country,’being now advanced in years, and 

_ lame from a wound he had received in the war against 
the Persians during the reign of Valerian. It was un- 
der these-eircumstances that he was proclaimed em- 


_-peror, A.D. 269, in spite, as it would appear, of his 


: 


own wishes; and by a-species of pleasantry he was 
surnamed, or rather nicknamed, Claudius, in allusion to 
his lameness (elaudus, “lame”). The strict disci- 
--pline, however, which he wished to introduce, gave of- 
fence, and he was slain by the very soldiers who had 

_ raised him to the:throne. (Treb. Poll., Vit.-Cens.)— 


+ Maximus and Gordianus, about A.D. 238. He 
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wrote a small work entitled “‘ De die Natali,” which was 
so called because composed on occasion of the birth- 
day of his friend Cerellius. It treats of the time 
of birth, of the influence of one’s Genius, as well as 
that of the stars, upon the birth-period of an individ- 
ual; and embraces many other topics of a chronolo- 
gical, mathematical, and cosmographical character. 
Canio, therefore, who edited the work in 1583, separ- 
ated the latter part of this production from the rest, 
and regards it as a fragment of an unknown author, 
“ De naturali institutione.”’ The style of Censorinus 
is good, though not free, of course, from the blemishes 
natural to his time. We have also a fragment, de Me- 
tris, by this same writer. He composed also a work 
on accents, and another on geometry, but these last two 
have not reached us. The best edition of Censorinus 
is that of Havercamp, Lugd. Bat., 1743, 8vo, reprinted 
in 1767. (Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 661.) 
The latest edition is that of Gruber, Nuremb., 1805, 
8vo. ' 
Cenraurt, a Thessalian race fabled to have been 
half-men half-horses.—The Centaurs and Lapithe are 
two mythic tribes, which are always mentioned to- 
gether. The former are spoken of twice in the Iliad, 
under the appellation of wzld-creatures (®7pec), and 
once under their proper name. (Il., 1,268.—Jb., 2, 742. 
—Ib., 11,832.) We also find the name Centaurs in the 
Odyssey (21, 303). They seem to have been a rude 
mountain-tribe, dwelling on and about Mount Pelion. 
It is very doubtful whether Homer and Hesiod con- 
ceived them to be of a mingled form, as they were 
subsequently represented. In the fight of the Cen- 
taurs and Lapithe on the shield of Hercules, the lat- 
ter appear in panoply fighting with spears, while the 
former wield pine-clubs. (Hes., Scut. Herc., 178, 
seqq.) Pindar is the earliest poet extant who express- 
ly describes them as semi-ferine. According to him 
(Pyth., 2, 78, seqq.), the offspring of Ixion and the 
cloud (vid. Ixion) was a son named Centaurus, who, 
when grown up, wandered about the foot of Mount 
Pelion, where he united with the Magnesian mares, who 
brought forth the Centaurs, a race partaking of the 
form of both parents, their lower parts resembling their 
dams, their upper their sire. The common account 
makes the Centaurs to have been the immediate off- 
spring of Ixion and the cloud. By his wife Dia, Ixion 
had a son named Pirithous, who married Hippodamia, 
daughter of Adrastus, king of Argos. The chiefs of 
his own tribe, the Lapithe, were all invited to the wed- 
ding, as-were also the Centaurs, who dwelt in the 
neighbourhood of Pelion. Theseus, Nestor, and other 
strangers were likewise present. At the feast, Eury- 
tion, one of the Centaurs, becoming intoxicated with 
the wine, attempted to offer violence to the bride; the 
other Centaurs followed his example, and a dreadful 
conflict arose, in which several of them were slain. 
The Centaurs were finally driven from Pelion, and 
obliged to retire to other regions. (Ovid, Met., 12, 
210, seqgg.—Diod. Sic., 4, 70.)—According to the 
earliest version of this legend, Eurytion, the Centaur, 
being invited to the mansion of Pirithous, got intoxi- 
cated, and behaved so ill, that the heroes rose, and, 
dragging ‘him to the door, cut off his ears and nose, 
which was the occasion of “strife between the Cen- 
taurs and men.” (Od., 21, 295, segg.) When Her- 
cules was on his way to hunt the Erymanthian boar, 
-he was entertained by the Centaur Pholus ; and this 
gave rise to a conflict between him and the other Cen- 
taurs, which terminated in the total discomfiture of the 
‘latter.—The most celebrated of the Centaurs was 
Chiron, the son of Saturn by the nymph Philyra. 
(Vid. Chiron:)—It is the opinion of Buttmann (My- 
thologus, vol.'2, p. 22), that the Centaurs and Lapithe 
are two purely poetic names, used to distinguish two 
opposite races of men; the former, the rude horse- 
riding tribes, which tradition records to have been 
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spread over the north of Greece; the latter, the more 
civilized race, which founded towns, and gradually 
drove their wild neighbours back into the mountains. 
He therefore thinks the exposition of Centaurs as Air- 
prercers (from Kevtety tHv avpav) not an improbable 
one, for that very idea is suggested by the figure of a 
Cossack, leaning forward with his protruded lance as 
he gallops along. He regards, however, the idea of 
Kévravpoc having been in its origin simply kévrwp as 
much more probable. Lapithe may, he thinks, have 
signified Stone-persuaders (from Adac reife), a po- 
etic appellation for the builders of towns. He supposes 
Hippodamia, as her name seems to intimate, to have 
been a Centauress, married to the prince of the Lapi- 
the, and thus accounts for the Centaurs having been 
at the wedding. (Mythologus, 1. c—Keightley’s My- 
thology, p. 316, seqq.)—Knight takes a very different 
view of the legend. ‘The horse, as he observes, was 
sacred to Neptune and the Rivers, and was employed 
as a genéral symbol of the waters. The Centaurs ap- 
pear to him to have been the same symbol partly hu- 
manized. According to this explanation, the legend 
respecting the Centaurs and Lapithe will have refer- 
ence to the draining of some parts of Thessaly by that 
old Pelasgic race. (Knights Enquiry, &c., § 111, 
segq.—Class. Journ., vol. 25, p. 34, seqq.) 
Cernrriris, a river of Armenia Major, flowing under 
the ramparts of Tigranocerta, and falling into the Eu- 
phrates. The Greeks gave it the name of Nicephorius, 
‘that brings victory,” probably on account of some 
battle gained in its vicinity during the time of the 
Syrian kings. It separated Armenia from the country 
of the Carduchi, and is now the Kabouhr. (Xen., 
Anab., 4, 3.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 5, p. 236.) 
Centrones, a people of Gaul, among the Alpes 
Graiw, who, along with the Graioceli and Caturiges, 
were defeated by Cesar in several engagements. 
Their chief city was Forum Claudii Centronum, now 
Centron. (Lemaire, Index Geogr. ad Ce@s., p. 231.) 
Centum Cris, a seaport town of Etruria, north- 
east of Cwre. It is better known under the name of 
Trajani Portus, that emperor having caused a magnifi- 
cent harbour to be constructed there, which Pliny the 
younger has described in one of his epistles (6, 31). 
Two immense piers formed the port, which was semi- 
circular, while an island, constructed artificially of im- 
mense masses of rock, brought there by vessels and 
sunk in the sea, served as a breakwater in front and 
"Rapport a pharos. ‘The coast being very destitute 
f shelter for vessels of burden, this work-of ‘Trajan 
was of great national benefit. Previous to Trajan’s 
improvements the place was very thinly inhabited, and 
received its name from the mean and scanty abodes 
scattered here and there along the shore. Centum 
Cella# having been destroyed by the Saracens, the in- 
habitants built another town at some distance inland, 
but afterward they reoccupied the site of the old city, 
which, from that circumstance, obtained its present 
name of Ciwita Vecchia. (Cramer's Anc. Italy, vol. 
1, p. 201, segg.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, p. 373.) 
Cenrumvirt, the members of a court of justice at 
Rome. ‘There were originally chosen three from each 
of the 35 tribes of the people, and, though 105, they 
were always called Centumvirs. They were after- 
ward increased to the number of 180, but still kept 
their original name. They seem to have been first insti- 
tuted soon after the creation of the pretor peregrinus. 
The causes that came before them in the time of the 
republic are enumerated “by Cicero. They judged 
then chiefly concerning testaments and inheritances. 
(Cic., Or., 1, 38.—Val. Maz., 7, 7.—Quintil., 4, 1, 
7.) After the time of Augustus, however, they formed 


the council of the pretor, and judged in the most im 
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causes, they judged all together. A cause before 
them could not be adjourned. (Plin., Ep., 1, 18.— 
Id., 4, 24.) Ten men were appointed, five senators 
and five equites, to assemble these councils, and pre=_ 
side-in them in the absence of the praetor. (Suweton., 
Aug., 36.) Trials before the centumviri were held 
usually in the Basilica Julia, sometimes in the forum. 
(Consult Heineccius, Antig. Rom., ed. Haubold, 4, 6, 
9, p. 664.) 
Centuripa (ra Kevtépira.—Ptol., Kevtovpimat.— 
Sil. Ital., Cenrurire), an ancient city of the Siculi, 
on the eastern shore of Sicily, near Catana. After 
the Roman conquest of the island it became an im- 
portant place in the corn-trade to Italy. The modem 
Centorbi appears to mark the ancient site. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 416.) . 
Cros (also called Cra, Plin., 4, 12.—Ovid, Met., 
7, 368, &c.), an island of the Augean, one of the Cyc- 
lades, opposite the promontory of Sunium in Attica. 
It was famed for its fertility and rich pastures. Pliny © 
(4, 12) writes, that it had been torn from Eubeea, and ~ 
once 500 stadia in length, but nearly four parts 
were carried away by the sea on the side of Beotia. 
Herodotus states, that it was an Ionian colony peo- 
pled from Africa, and furnished a few ships both at 
Artemisium and Salamis (8,1). From this island, as 
Varro reports, a greater degree of elegance was intro- 
duced in female dress. (Plin.,l.¢.) It once pos- 
sessed four towns, named Iulis, Carthea, Coressia, 
and Poeessa, but in Strabo’s time only the two former 
remained, the population of the others having been 
transferred to them. Julis was the birthplace of Si- 
monides, and is probably represented by the modern 
Zea, which gives its name to the island. It is said 
that the laws of this town decreed, that every man, on 
reaching his sixtieth year, should destroy himself by 
poison, in order to leave to others a sufficient main- 
tenance. This ordinance is said to have been pro- | 
mulgated when the town was besieged by the Athe- 
nians. (Strabo, 486.—Aslian, V. H., 3, 3'7.—Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 401, segg.) ~ 
CrPHALLENYA, an island in the Ionian sea, south- ~ 
west of Ithaca, from which it is separated by a’strait © 
of six miles. It is now Cefalonia, and forms o f 
the seven Ionian islands. Strabo (456) asserts, that 1 
it was about three hundred stadia in circuit, or thir- 
ty-eight miles; Pliny (4, 12), forty-four miles ; but 
both are very far short of the real measurement, which — 
is little less than one hundred and twenty miles. The 
more ancient name of this large island was Samos, as 
we learn from Homer. (Od., 4, 671.) But the poet 
elsewhere speaks of the Cephallenians as the subjects 
of Ulysses. (Jl., 2, 631.) All the writers of antiqui- 
ty agree in deriving the name of Cephallenia from 
Cephalus, who settled here after his expedition against 
the Telebow, tn which he accompanied Amphitry- — 
n. (Strabo, l. c.) The Cephallenians did not shard 
in the glory of the victory of Salamis, but one of their 
cities sent a few soldiers to Platewa. (Herodot., 9, 
28.) Prior to the Peloponnesian war, the whole isl- 
and was eased by an Athenian fleet commanded 
by Tolmides. But its subjugation does not appea 
have n permanent, since Thucydides mentions, 
that, towards the commencement of the war, it s 
brought under the dominion of Athens, withou 
struggle, by a fleet of one hundred triremes (2, 30). 
There were four cities in the island, Palle ‘oh 
Cranii, Same, and Proni. Besides these well- 
cities, Stephanus Byzantinus assigns to © phall E 
town called Taphos, of which some remains are said 
to exist near the modern village of Taphios, on ‘the ae 
we 1 coast of the island. (Dodwe “Tour, vol. 1, . % 
75.) ‘Strabo reports, that, towards the close of the we 
Roman republic C. Antonius, the colleague of Cicero 


‘in his consulship, resided in Cephallenia during hi +a 
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tants that he appeared to have the direction of the 

whole island. He had projected the foundation of a 

new city, but the work was never executed. (Cra- 
mer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 2, p. 49, seg.). 

_ CrpHarion, a Greek writer, whose native country 
is unknown. Suidas, it is true, makes him to have 
been born at Gergitha in Troas, but the lexicographer 
evidently confounds him with another writer named 
Cephalon. (Voss., Hist. Gr., 2, 12.) Cephalion is 
said to have lived during the reign of Hadrian, and to 
have been exiled to Sicily for some offence given to 
the emperor. He wrote an Abridgment of Universal 
Mstory (Ldbvrouog ‘Ioroptxéc) from Ninus to the death 
of Alexander. It was in the Jonic dialect, like the 
work of Herodotus, and, like this also, was divided 
into nine books, each named after one of the Muses. 
He composed also rhetorical declamations. His works 
are lost. (Photius, Cod., 68—vol. 1, p. 34, ed. Bek- 
ker.—Kuster ad Suid., s. v.) 

m4 -CrpHAton, a native of Gergitha in Troas, not to be 
confounded with the preceding. Cephalon wrote an 
historical work, entitled Trojan Events (Tpwixd).. He 
appears to have been anterior to Alexander the Great, 
and is considered by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
worthy of reliance as an historical writer. His work 

is lost. (Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom., 1, 49, et 72.) 
_Crpuitus, I. the son of Deion, and a grandson of 
®olus, was married to Procris, the eldest daughter of 
Erechtheus. They dwelt at Thoricos in Attica, and 
lived happily together, till curiosity to try the fidelity 
_ of his wife entered the mind of Cephalus. Feigning 
a journey of eight years, he disguised himself and 
came to Procris with a splendid jewel, which he offer- 
ed to her on dishonourable terms. After much hesita- 
tion she yielded, when her husband discovered himself 
and reproached her with her conduct. She fled from 
him in shame, but they were soon after reconciled. 
Cephalus went constantly to the chase ; and Procris 
growing suspicious, as she had failed herself, fancied 
that he was attracted by the charms of some other fair 
one. She questioned the slave who used to accom- 
_ pany him; and he told her, that his master used fre- 
+ quently to ascend the summit of a hill, and cry out, 
OARS e, Nephela, come!” Procris went to the des- 
_ ign ted hill, and concealed herself in a thicket ; and 
- on her husband’s crying, “‘Come, Nephela, come !” 
, (ich vies nothing more than an invocation for some 

6 ud to interpose itself between him and the scorching 

_ beams of the sun), she rushed forward towards her 
husband, who, in his astonishment, threw his dart and 
unwittingly killed her. (Pherecydes, ap. Schol. ad 
Od.,11, 321.) This legend is told with great varia- 
tions, which it is not worth while here to enumerate. 
(Consult Hygin., fab., 189.— Ovid, Met., 7, 661, 
seqq.—Pausan., 9, 19, 1.—Apollod., 3, 15, 1.—An- 
ton. Inb.,c. 41.) Cephalus, for his involuntary crime, 
was banished. He went to’Thebes, which was a 
that time ravaged by a fox, which nothing could over- 
take, and he joined Amphitryon in the chase of it. 
His dog Lelaps ran it down; but, just as he was 
catching it, Jupiter turned them both to sto ie. (Apol- 
lod., 2,4, 7.) Cephalus then aided ‘Avaphitten against 
the Teleboans, and on their conquest he settled in 
the island named from him Ceyhalenia - This last- 

nentioned circumstance, however, is a mere coinci- 

dence of name. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 381, 


q.)—II. An Athenian orator, who flourished to- 
> end of the Peloponnesian war, and was one 
of those that contributed most to overthrow the rule 


of the thirty tyrants. Although he lived during 
“very stormy period, and although no one ever pro 
to be. passed more laws than he di 
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remarkable fact in the history of Athens. 
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did, yet 
he never had any accusation brought against him, a 
i We must | ‘fi 

_ not confound him with Cephalus, the father of Lysias, 
ow cuse and settled at Athens. Sui- | 
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das makes Cephalus to have been the first orator that 
made use of an exordium and peroration. (Swid., s. 
v. Képadog.)—IlI. The father of Lysias the orator. 
|He was a native of Syracuse, but settled at Athens 
as a resident sojourner, or one of the pérouxor. (Lys. 
contra Eratosth., 2.—Reiske, ad loc.) 4 

Crpuiis, a name given to Andromeda as daughter 
of Cepheus. (Ovid, A. A., 1, 193.) 

CrepHenes, I. an ancient name of the Persians, 
(Vid. Persia.—Herodot., 7, 61.)—II. A name of the 
Bthiopians, from Cepheus, one of their kings. (Ovid, 
Met., 4, 764.—Gierig, ad loc.) 

Cepneus, aking of Aithiopia, father of Andromeda, 
by Cassiope. He was one of the Argonauts, and was 
changed into a constellation after his death. (Ovid, 
Met., 4, 669.—Id., 5, 12.—Pausan., 4, 35.) 

Cepnisia, a borough of Attica, at the foot of Mount 
Brilessus, and near the source of the Cephissus. It 
was the favourite residence of Herodes Atticus, who 
had a beautiful villa here. The modern name is said 
to be Kzssia. Cramer, however, gives Cephissia. 
(Aul. Gell., 18, 10.—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 
2, p. 400.) 

Crpuisoportus, [. a statuary of Athens, flourished 
about B.C. 372. Two works of his are spoken of by 
the ancients, a Mercury nourishing Bacchus when an 
infant, and one of a public speaker in the act of deliv- 
ering an oration. (Plin., 34, 8, 19.—Siulig, Dict. 
Art., s. v.)—II. Another statuary, who flourished 
about Olym. 120. (Plin., 34, 8, 19.—Silhig, Dict. 
Art.,.S. v.) 

Cepuisus and Crpuissvus, I. a celebrated river of 
Greece, that rises at the foot of Parnassus, close to 
Lilwa, and, after traversing the plains of Phocis and 
part of the Beotian territory, empties into the Copa- 
ic Lake in the latter country. Hesiod compared it to 
a serpent, from the many sinuosities of its course. 
(Ap. Strab., 424.) The modern name is Mauro Po- 
tamo. According to the poets, the son of the river- 
god Cephissus introduced the worship of the Graces 
into Beotia (wid. Orchomenus), and hence the pecu- 
liar attachment which they were said to have for the 
waters of this stream. (Vid. Gratie.)—II. A river 
of Attica, generally distinguished by the name of At- 
ticus, to prevent its beimg confounded with the Ce- 
phissus which flowed near Eleusis. Strabo (400) af- 


firms, that it took its source near the demus of Trine-. 


meis, and, after flowing through the Attic plains and 
passing under the long walls, discharged itself into th 

sea near Phalerum: he adds, that in summer it was 
nearly dry. In the Gidipus Coloneus it is described, 
however, as a perennial stream (v. 685, segg.—Cra- 
mer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 2, p. 357).—III. A river 
running near Eleusis. According to Sir W. Gell (Itcn- 
erary, p. 34), it is divided at present into many small 
branches, and often inundates the plain in its vicinity. 


/The modern name is said to be the Podhonista.— 


IV. A river of Argolis, flowing into the Inachus.—Y. 
A river in the island of Salamis. (Strabo, 424.) 
Crramicus, I. now Keramo, a bay of Caria, north 
of the peninsula of Doris, receiving its name from the 
city of Ceramus in its vicinity. (Plin., 5, 29.)—II. 
One of the most considerable and important parts of 
the city of Athens. Its name was derived from the 
hero Ceramus (Pausan., 1, 3), or perhaps from some 
potteries which were formerly situated there. (Herod- 
otus, 5, 88.—Suidas, s. v. Kepayeic.) It included 
probably the Agora, the Stoa Basileios, and the Poe- 
cile, as well as various other temples and public 
buildings. Antiquaries are not decided as to the gen- 
eral extent and direction of this part of the ancient 
city, since scarcely any trace remains of its monu- 
ments and edifices; but we may certainly conclude, 
‘om their researches and observations, that it lay en- 
ly on the south side of the acropolis. (Leake’s 


Topography of Atha Budo bo In this direction it 
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must have been limited by the city walls, which, as 
we know, came close to the fountain Callirhoé or En- 
neacrounos. 
Ceramicus, according to Mr. Hawkins, being thus 
confined on one side by the walls of the city, and on 
the other by the buildings immediately under the acrop- 
olis, could not have exceeded one half of its length. 
It was divided into the outer and inner Ceramicus. 
The former was without the walls, and contained the 
tombs of those who had fallen in battle, and were bu- 
ried at the public expense. (Schol., Aristoph. Equtt., 
772.—Plut., 
From Plutarch it appears, that the communication 
from the one Ceramicus to the other was by the gate 
Dipylum. (Hawkins’s Topogr. of Athens, in Walp. 
Coll., p. 485.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 315, 
seqq.) 

CrrAmus, a small town and fortress of Caria, on the 
northern side of the Sinus Ceramicus, and a short dis- 
tance to the east of Halicarnassus. ‘The village of 
Keramo, at the present day, indicates the ancient site. 
(Strab., 611.—Ptol., p. 119.) 

Cerisus (untis), a city of Pontus, on the seacoast, 
southwest of Trapezus. It was founded by a colony 
from Sinope i in Paphlagonia, to which it paid a yearly 
tribute. It must not be confounded with Pharnacia. 
(Ved. Pharnacia.) Xenophon and the Greeks rested 
here for ten days on their retreat from Asia. (Anab., 
5, 3, 5.) From this place, according to Pliny, Lucul- 
lus first brought cherries into Italy, A.U.C. 680, which 
were introduced 120 years after into Britain. Hence 
the Latin cerasus, ‘a cherry-tree,” and cerasum, “a 
cherry.” According to Tournefort, the country is hilly 
and the hills covered with forests, in which cherry-trees 
grow naturally. It is now Kerasoun. (Amm. Mar- 
cell., 22, 13.—Plin., 15, 25.—Mela, 1, 19.) 

Ceraunit (or AcRrocerauntt) Montss, a chain of 
mountains stretching along the coast of northern Epi- 

rus, and forming part of the boundary between it and 
Iilyricum. That portion of the chain which extended 
beyond Oricum, formed a bold promontory, and was 
termed Acroceraunia (’Axpoxepavvia), from its swm- 
mits (éxpa) being often struck by lightning (kepavvec). 
The modern name for the Ceraunian range is Monte 
Chimarra, and that of the Actoceraunian promontory 
is Cape Linguetta. The Greek and Latin poets are 
full of allusions to this dangerous shore. (Apollon., 
¢., 4, 1216.—Lycophr., 1016.—Virg., Ain., 3, 
—Hor., Od., 1, 3,19.) It was much dreaded by 
e mariners of ‘antiquity, from the belief that the 
mountains attracted storms. Augustus narrowly es- 
caped shipwreck here when returning from Actium. 
(Cramer’s Anc, Greece, vol. 1, p. 94. , 

Ceraunvs, a surname of one of the Ptolemies. 
(Vid. Ptolemeus XV.) 

Cursiiaus, the famous dog of Hades, the fruit of 
Echidna’s union with Typhon. He was stationed at 
the entranc ell, as a watchful keeper, to prevent 
the living fou entering the infernal regions, and the 
dead from escaping from their confinement. Orpheus 
lulled him to sleep with his lyre; and Hercules 
dragged him al hell in the performance of ‘his 
twelfth and last pnt (Vid. Hercules.) The poets 
differ in their descriptio s of this fabled animal. He- 

siod (Theog., 312) as signs him fifty heads, calling 
him «iva revtnkovta mvov. Sophocles (Trach., 
1114) styles him "A. avo oi ese (Ss the 
three-headed dog of Plu in thi account 
the Latin poets generally owever, 
calls him bellua centiceps 
poetic amplification, or el 
Greek authority. (Compare the remarks of 
in his scholium on Lycophron, v. 
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(Thucyd,, 2.15.) The breadth of the, 


Vit. Syll—Hesych., s. v. Kepapeckoc.) 


goddess called Earth, 


nage du ‘séjour du supréme juge de YAmenthi est" 
annoneé par un piédestal, sur lequel se repose un 
animal monstrueux, mais dont les formes sont si dé- 
terminées qu’on ne peut Y méconnaitre un hippopot- 
ame, amphibie redoubtable, dont les cavernes du Nil ~ 
renfermaient un grand nombre. Ici ¢’est Phippopot- 7 
ame femelle, qui, dans les tableaux astrondmiques de. 
Thebes et d’Esnéh, occupe dans le ciel méme la place © 
que les Grecs ont donnée a la grand ourse. Cette 
constellation était nommée le Chien de Typhon par 
les Egyptiens, et sa presence dans l’Amenthi (l’enfer) 
ne laisse pas douter que cet animal ne soit le type du 
chien Cerbére, qui, selon les mythes Grecs gardait © 
Pentrée du palais d’Adés.” (Champollion le jeune, 
“ Explication de la Srenchol scene peinte dans des 
Papyrus funeraires Egyptiens.”—Bulletin des Sci- e 
ences Historiques, &e., vol. 4, p. 351.) ; ; 
CeRcasoRUM, a city of Egypt, in the Memphitic sg 
nome, on the western bank of the Nile.” It lay to the 
north of Memphis, and a short distance south of the ~ 44 
spot where the Nile branched off into the Pelusiac and = 
Canopic mouths. (ZHerod., 2, 15. _ila., 17,97.) The ¥ 
ancient Cercasorum is thought to: answer to the mod- 
ern Eksas, or Al Achsas. (Compare D’ Anville, Mem. 
sur l Egypte, p. '73.—Edrisu oe p- 426.) 
Cercina (Cercinna, Mela, 2, '7.—WStrab., 574), a 
small island off the coast of Byzacium, in Africa, at 
the mouth of the Syrtis Minor, towards the northwest, 
It is now Kerkine. (Lav., 33, 48. —Tacit., Ann., 1, 
53.—Plin., 5, 7.) 
Cercinium, a town of Macedonia, west of Amphip- 
olis. It was situate at the mouth of the river Pon- 
tus, on a lake called Cercinitis palus. (Liv., 31, 41. e 
Crrcorgs, a predatory race infesting Lydia during 
the reign of Omphale. ‘They were overcome by Her- 
cules. (Diod. Sic., 4, 31.) The. legend connected 


with their name will be given, with some remarks 


upon it, under the article Melampyges. _ 

Cerc¥on and Cercyéngs, a king of Steud son 
of Neptune, or, according to others, of Vulean, He 
obliged all strangers to wrestle with him ; and, as he 
was a dexterous wres er, they were easily conquered — 
and put to death. After may cruel victories of this = 
kind, he challenged Thes in wrestling, and was 4 
conquered and put to death Pihis ee lies (ei 
Vit. Thes.—Diod. Sic., 4, 59. ee . 38.) 

Crrcyra (Képxvpa), the Giegk br rm ‘of the ain re 
Corcyra Latinized.. (Vid. Corcyra.) Ms 

Cereatia, festivals in honour fate Cards “ett id. ; 
stituted at Rome by Memmius the edile, and le “! 
brated on the 9th of April. Persons in mourning — 
were not permitted to appear at he celebration ; an 
therefore they were not he n the year after ee 
battle of Canne. They Wie. analogous to the Gre-_ 
cian Thesmophoria. (Vid. Thesmophoria. ) A; 

Ceres (in Greek Demirer, Anunrnp), daughter of ; 
‘Saturn and Rhea, was the goddess of grain and har- 
vests. She is in fact, however, the same as the god- 
dess of the earth, Mother-Earth (yi waTnp), whence ~ 
some ancient system married her to Jupiter, the oe: 
of the heavens, and hence in Hesiod (Theog. , 454, 
912) she is said to have become Bt thie deity th 
mother posaiae ce Homer she — # #, 
is but slight 5, 500. 04 A 
and she does a) 
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kindly addressing Proserpina, granted her permission | 
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succeeding poets, after whom Ovid has related it (Met., 
5, 341.—Jd., Fast., 4, 417, seg.). Claudian also has 
sung it ina poem, of which, unfortunately, a portion is 
lost.—Proserpina, according..to the author of the Ho- 
meric hymn, was in the Nysian plain with the ocean- 
nymphs gathering flowers. According to some ac- 
counts, Venus, Minerva, and Diana were the compan- 
ions of their sister on this occasion. (Hygin., fab., 
146.—Claudian, Rapt. Pros., 2, 11, segg.—NStat., 
Achill., 2, 150.) Others gave her the sirens as her 
attendants. (Apoll. Rh., 4, 896.) She plucked the 
rose, the violet, the crocus, the hyacinth, when she 
beheld a narcissus of surprising size and beauty, hav- 
ing a hundred flowers growing from a single root. 
Unconscious of danger, the maiden stretched forth 
her hand to seize the wondrous flower, when suddenly 
the wide earth gaped, Pluto arose in his golden char- 
lot, and, seizing the terrified goddess, carried her off 
shrieking for aid, but unheard and unseen by gods or 
mortals save by Hecate, the daughter of Perses, who 
heard her as she sat in her cave, and by King Helius 
(the sun), whose eye nothing on earth escapes. So 
long as the goddess beheld the earth and starry heav- 
ens, the fishy sea, and the beams of the sun, so long she 
hoped to see her mother and the tribes of the gods ; 
and the tops of the mountains and the depths of the 
sea resounded with her divine voice. At length her 
mother heard, and, frantic with grief, inquired for ti- 
dings of her lost daughter ; but neither gods, nor men, 
nor birds, could give her intelligence. Nine days she 
wandered over the earth, with flaming torches in her 
hands; on the tenth Hecate met her, but could not 
tell who it was that had carried off Proserpina. To- 
gether they proceeded to Helius, and the Sun-god 
tells Ceres that the ravisher is Pluto, who, by the per- 
mission of her sire, had carried her away to be his 
queen. Incensed at the conduct of Jupiter, Ceres 
thereupon abandoned the society of the gods and 
came down among men. But now she was heedless 
of her person, and no one recognised her. Under the 
guise of an aged female, she came to Eleusis, and 
was employed, as a nurse for her infant son Demo- 
phoon, by Metanira the wife of Celeus, monarch of the 
place. Beneath the care of the goddess the child 
“‘throve like a god.’’ He ate no food, but Ceres 
breathed on him as he lay in her bosom, and anointed 
him with ambrosia, and every night hid him beneath 
the fire, unknown to his parents, who marvelled at his 
growth. It was the design of Ceres to make him 
immortal, but the curiosity and folly of Metanira 
deprived him of the intended gift. She watched one 
night, and, seeing what the nurse was doing to her 
child, shricked with affright and horror. The goddess 
threw the infant on the ground, declaring what he had 
lost by the inconsiderateness of his mother, but an- 


nouncing that he would still become a great and hon- 


oured man. She then disclosed her real character, 
and directed the people of Eleusis to raise an altar and 
temple to her without the city, on the hill Callichorus. 
The temple was speedily raised, and the mourning 
oddess took up her abode in it, but a dismal year 
came upon mankind; the earth yielded no produce ; 
in vain the oxen drew the plough in the field ; in vain 
re seed was cast into the ground, for Ceres would 
low of no increase. Jove at length sent Iris to 
Eleusis to invite Ceres back to Olympus, but she 
All the other gods 
were sent on the same errand, but with as little suc- 
cess. Finding that there was no other remedy, and 
that the goddess would not allow the earth to bring 
forth until she had seen her daughter, Jupiter sent 
Mercury to Erebus to endeavour to prevail on Pluto 
to suffer Proserpina to return to the light. The mon- 
arch of the lower world yielded compliance, and, 


to return to her mother. The goddess instantly sprang 
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up with joy, and heedlessly swallowed a grain of pom- 
egranate which he presented to her. Mercury con- 
ducted his fair charge safe to Eleusis, and delivered 
her into the hands of Ceres. When their joy had 
a little subsided, Ceres anxiously inquired of her 
daughter if she had tasted anything while below ; for 
if she had not she would be free to spend her whole 
time with her father and mother ; whereas, if but one 
morsel had passed her lips, nothing could save her 
from passing one third of the year with her husband ; 
she should, however, pass the other two with her and 
the gods. Proserpina ingenuously confessed the swal- 
lowing of the grain of pomegranate, and then relates 
unto her mother the whole story of her abduction. 
They pass the day in delightful converse. Hecate 
arrives to congratulate Proserpina, and henceforward 
becomes her attendant. Jove sends Rhea to invite 
them back to heaven. Ceres now complies, and fer- 
tility once more prevailed over the earth. Ceres there- 
upon taught ‘ Triptolemus, horse-lashing Diocles, the 
mighty Eumolpus, and Celeus, leader of the people,” 
the mode of performing her sacred rites; and the god- 
dess, after this, returned to Olympus.—Such is, in all 
probability, the oldest account of this celebrated event. 
In progress of time it underwent various alterations ; 
the scene was, as usual, changed, and circumstances 
also were added or modified. In the beautiful ver- 
sions of it given by the Latin poets, the scene is 
transferred to the grove and lake in the neighbour- 
hood of Enna in Sicily, the nymph Arethusa gives 
intelligence of the ravisher, the torches of Ceres are 
lighted from Aftna, and Ascalaphus. tells of Proser- 
pina’s having plucked a pomegranate in the garden 
of Pluto, and having put seven of the seeds in her 
mouth. In this as in other legends, the fancy of po- 
ets, and vanity of the inhabitants of different places, 
have taken abundance of liberties with the ancient 
tale—The meaning of the whole fable is evident 
enough. Proserpina signifies the seed-corn, which, 
when cast into the ground, lies there concealed ; that 
is, she is carried off by the god of the lower world ; it 
re-appears ; that is, Proserpina is restored to her moth- 
er, and she abides with her two thirds of the year. 
As, however, the seed-corn is not a third part of the 
year in the ground, it is probable that by the space of 
time which Proserpina was to spend with the god in 
the invisible State, was intended to be expressed the 
period between the sowing of the seed and the ap- 
pearance of the ear, during which the corn is away ; 
and which space of time in some species of grain, bar- 
ley for instance, is about four months. The vanity 
of the people of the hungry soil of Attica made them 
pretend, that corn was first known, and agriculture 
first practised, in their country. They fabled, that 
the goddess gave to Triptolemus (Thrice-plougher), 
who occupies the place of Demophoon in the foregoing 
legend, her chariot drawn by dragons, in which he 
flew through the air, distributing corn to the different 
regions of the earth. (Callim., H. in Cer., 22.—Pau- 
san., 1, 14, 2.—Ovid, Met., 5, 654.—Hygin., fab., 
147.)—Ceres, though of a gentle disposition in gen- 
eral, partook of the usual revengeful character of the 
gods, as may be seen by the legends of Stellio and 
Erysichthon. (Vid. Stellio and Erysichthon.)—The 
chief seats of the worship of Ceres and Proserpina were 
Attica, Arcadia (vid. Onceum), and the fertile isle 
of Sicily, which was given by Jupiter to his daughter 
on her day of unveiling, that is, on her marriage; as 
was also Thebes, according to the poet Euphorion. 
(Schol. ad Eurip., Phen., 693.—Maiiller, Orchom., 
p. 217.) The form of Ceres is copied from that of Ju- 
no. She has the same majestic stature and matronly 
air, but of a milder character. Her usual symbol are 
Joppies, which sometimes compose a garland for her 
head, sometimes are held in her hand. She is fre- 
quently represented holding a torch, significant of her 
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search after Proserpina. At times she appears in her 
chariot drawn by dragons. (Keightley’s Mythology, 
p- 170, segq.)—The Latin name Ceres is in reality of 
the same force with the Greek appellation Demerrr 
(Anunrnp, i. e., yj pqnrnp), the Roman C being origi- 
nally the same letter, both in figure and power, as the 
Greek I, which was often employed as a-mere gut- 
tural aspirate, especially in the old Molic dialect, from 
which the Latin is principally derived. (Compare 
Knight on the Greek Alphabet, p. 4, seqq.) The hiss- 
ing termination, too, in the S, belonged to the same: 
wherefore the word, which the Attics and Jonians 
wrote EPA, EPE, or HPH, would naturally be writ- 
ten TEPE® by the old Atolics ; the Greeks always ac- 
commodating their orthography to their pronunciation ; 
and not, like the English and French, encumbering 
their words with a number of useless letters. Ceres, 
however, was not a personification of the brute matter 
which composed the earth, but of the passive pro- 
ductive principle supposed to pervade it (Ovid, Fust., 
1, 673.— Virg., Georg., 2, 324) ; which, joined to the 
active, was held to be the cause of the organization 
and animation of its substance; from whence arose 
her other Greek name AHQ, “ the inventress.” She 
is mentioned by Virgil (Joc. cit.) as the wife of the 
omnipotent Father, Auther or Jupiter, and therefore 
the same as Juno; who is usually honoured with that 
title, and whose Greek name HPH signifies, as be- 
fore observed, precisely the same. (Plutarch, ap. 
Euseb., Prep. Evang., 3,1.) .The Latin name Juno 
is derived from the Greek AIQNH, the female Zevc or 
Aic ; the Etruscan, through which the Latin received 
much of its orthography, having no D or O in its al- 
phabet. The ancient Germans worshipped the same 
goddess under the name of Hertha, the form and 
meaning of which still remain in our word Earth. 
The Greek title seems originally to have had a more 
general signification ; for without the aspirate (which 
was anciently added and omitted almost arbitrarily) 
it becomes EPE; and by an abbreviation very com- 
mon in the Greek tongue, PE, or PEE; which, pro- 
nounced with the broad termination of some dialects, 
become PEA; and with the hissing one of others, 
PE or RES; a word retained in the Latin, signify- 
ing properly matter, and figuratively every quality and 
modification that can belong to it. The Greek has 
no word of such comprehensive meaning; the old 
general term being in the refinement of their language 
rendered more specific, and appropriated to that prin- 
cipal mass of matter which forms the terraqueous 
globe, and which the Latins also expressed by the 
same word united to the Greek article r7 éoa—TER- 
RA. (Knight, Inquiry, &c., § 35, seqg.—Class. 
Journ., vol. 23, p. 228, and vol. 25, p. 39.—Sainte- 
Croix, Mystéres du Paganisme, vol. 1, p. 159.) - 

Cerintuus, a town of Eubcea, in the vicinity of 
Histiwa, and near a small river called Budorus. The 
name of Geronda, attached to a hamlet on the western 
coast, seems to recall that of Cerinthus. (Scymn., 
Ch., 574.—Plut., Quest. Gr.—Op., *d. Reiske, vol. 
7, p. 187.) 

Crrng, an island without the pillars of Hercules, 
on the African coast, mentioned by Hanno in his 
Periplus, as it is usually though incorrectly termed. 
Here he established a colony, and it was always the 
depét of the Carthaginians on the Atlantic coast of 
Africa. Hanno says that it was the same distance 
from the Columns of Hercules that Carthage was. 
According to Rennell, the island of Cerne is the mod- 
ern Argun. Gossellin, however, makes this island to 
be the modern Fedala. 
no’s voyage under the article Africa.) : 

Ceretini, a people of Hispania Tarraconensis, at 


the foot of the Pyrenees, and to the east of the Vas- | army, on this occasion, 


cones. Pliny divides them into the Ceretani Au, gus- 
tani (so named from Augustus having enlarged their 
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territory), and the Ceretani Juliani, who possessed 
the Jus Lati. Their country answers to the district 
of Cerdagne in Catalonia. (Plin., 3, 3—Petr. de 
Marca, 1, 12.) 

Crsrring, a district of Epirus, separated from 
Thesprotia by the river Thyamis. It was said to 
have taken its name from Cestrinus, the son of Hele- 
nus, having previously bore the appellation of Cam- 
mania. It is now called Philates, (Pausan., 1, 11. 
—Steph. Byz., s. v. Kaypavia.—Thucyd., 1, 46.) 

Crruseus, I. a Roman consul, A.U.C. 421. He 
was obliged to lay down his office on account of some 
informality in his election.—II. M. Cornelius, a dis- 
tinguished Roman orator. Being sent as pretor to 
Sicily, he quelled a sedition of the soldiers in that isl- 
and. He was called to the censorship before he had 
been consul, a thing not in accordance with Roman 
usage, and obtained this latter office six years subse- 
quently, B.C. 204. He carried on the war against the 
Carthaginians in Etruria, and defeated Mago, who was 
coming with succours for Hannibal. (Liv., 27, 11.— 
Id., 30, 18.)—III. C. Cornelius, proconsul in Spain, 
A.U.C. 552, defeated a numerous army of the Sede- 
tani. Being elected consul, A.U.C. 557, he gained 
a great victory over the Insubres, and on his return to 
Rome obtained the honours of a triumph. The peo- 
ple having afterward chosen him censor, he assigned 
distinct places to the senators at the public games. 
(Liv., 31, 49.—Id., 32, 30.—Id., 35, 9.)—IV. C. Cor- 
nelius, a Roman rendered powerful by his influence 
with Marius. He himself was wholly governed by a 
female named Precia, who obtained for Lucullus the 
government of Cilicia. (Plut., Vit. Lucull.)—V. C. 
Cornelius, a Oa the most corrupt and aban- 
doned character, and one of the accomplices of Cati- 
line. He was strangled in prison by order of the sen- © 
ate. (Sall., Bell. Cat.) 

Cero, a daughter of Pontus and Terra, who mar- 
ried Phoreys, by whom she had the three Gorgons, 
the Gree, Echidna, and the serpent that watched the 
golden apples. (Hesiod., Theog., 270.) 

Cus, an incorrect form for Ceeus or Coios. (Vid. 
Ceus.) 

Ciyx, a king of Trachinia, and husband of Alcy- 
one. He was drowned as he went to consult the ora- 
cle of Claros; and his wife, having been apprized of 
his fate in a dream, found his corpse on the shore. 
They were both changed into Halcyons. (Vid. Al- 
cyone. ) 

Cuaporas, a river of Mesopotamia, springing, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, from Mount Masius, a little to the 
west of Nisibis, but, according to other authorities, a 
little east of Charre. These last are followed by 
D’Anville. It fell into the Euphrates near the town 
of Circesium. Its modern name is the Khabour. In 
the Anabasis of Xenophon (1, 4, 19.—Compare Ind. 
Nom. to the edition of Zeune), it is called the Araxes, 
which appears to be an appellative term, as we find it 
applied to many other rivers in antiquity. The Cha- 
boras is called by Strabo (747) the Abborras; by Zosi- 
mus (3, 13) the Abéras. (Compare Amm. Marcell., 
14, 1, and 23, 5.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 5, p. 268, 
seqq. 

% ad a celebrated Athenian general, at first a 
disciple of Plato’s, who distinguished himself in the 
military movements of Athens during the fourth cen- 
tury before our era, after the termination of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. One of his first exploits was the aid- 
ing of Evagoras, king of Salamis, in the island of Cy- 
prus, against the Persian arms. He was after this 
sent to the aid of the Beeotians, who had been attacked 
by Agesilaus, and he disconcerted the Spartan general 
by a manceuvre hitherto unknown to the Greeks. His 
being hard pressed by the foe, 
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who had already become sure of victory, Chabrias or- _ 


dered his soldiers to plant one knee on the 


ground, — 
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- tants of Chios, Rhodes, and Cos, on the other. 
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and rest their spears firmly on the other, covering 
their persons at the same time with their shields. 
Agesilaus, not daring to attack them in this po- 
sition, drew back his forces into camp. A statue 
was erected to Chabrias in honour of this exploit, 
and he was represented in the posture just described. 
Some of the learned of modern times think that they 
recognise this statue in that of the ‘ Gladiator.” 
Chabrias afterward defeated near Naxos the fleet of 
the Lacedemonians, and thus restored to Athens the 
control of the sea, which she had lost since the battle 
of ASgos Potamos. Subsequently to this he was ac- 
cused of treason for having allowed Oropus to be sur- 
prised by the Theban exiles, but was acquitted not- 
withstanding the powerful efforts of his foes, and par- 
ticularly of Callistratus. Finding a stay at Athens 
rather unsafe, he accepted the offer of Tachus, king 
of Egypt, who already had Agesilaus in his service, 
and accepted the command of his naval forces. Ta- 
chus, however, having been abandoned by Agesilaus, 
who sided with his son Nectanebis, Chabrias returned 
to Athens, and he was then sent into Thrace to take 
charge of the war against Chersobleptes. His ope- 
rations, however, were not very successful in this 
quarter, owing to the disorganized state of the Gre- 
cian forces, in consequence of the failure of their pay. 
Not long after this the social war, as it has been 
termed, broke out between the Athenians on the one 
side, and the Byzantines, together with the inhabi- 
The 
Athenians gave the command of their forces to Chares, 
and Chabrias went with him as second in authority, 
having charge of the fleet according to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, but, as Nepos informs us, in the character of a 
simple volunteer. They proceeded to attack Chios ; 
and Chares, wishing to make an onset by both sea and 
land, gave the command of his ships to Chabrias. The 
latter succeeded in forcing an entrance into the har- 
bour, but, not being followed by the remainder of the 
squadron, he was surrounded by the vessels of the 
enemy, and fell bravely defending his ship, although 
he might have escaped had he felt inclined. Great 
honours were paid to his memory at Athens. Demos- 
thenes says, that he took in the course of his life sey- 
enteen cities and seventy vessels; that he made 
three thousand prisoners, and brought one hundred 
and ten talents into the public treasury; that he 
erected also many trophies, but his foes not a single 
one for any victory over him. He adds, that the 
Athenians, during the whole time Chabrias was com- 
mander, never lost a single city, a single fortress, a 
single vessel, or even a single soldier. In this, no 
doubt, there is great exaggeration ; still, however, he 
appears to have been a very able general, and one that 
would have equalled all who went before him, had he 
lived in more favourable times. Plutarch says, that 
Chabrias, though at other times scarcely anything 
could move him, was in the moment of action im- 
petuously vehement, and exposed his person with a 
boldness ungoverned by discretion. We have his life 
by Cornelius Nepos, but it is a very meager one. 
‘Xenophon, in his Greek history, might have given us 
more details respecting him; but the partiality of this 


writer for Sparta prevented him from saying much in 


favour of the Athenian commander. (Corn. Nep. in 
Vit.—Perizon. ad Asl., V. H., 5, 1.—Diod. Sic., 15, 


82, seqg.—Xen., Hist. Gr., 5, 1, 10, segg.—De- 


mosth., adv. Lagpr-» 17, &c.) 
Cumrimon, [. a tragic poet of Athens, who flour- 


ished about 338 B.C. ‘The earliest testimony, per- 
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panied A¥lius Gallus in his journey through Egypt, 


and was subsequently appointed librarian to the Sera- 
peum. Being afterward called to Rome to preside 
over the education of Nero, he shared this office with 
Alexander of Auge the peripatetic. His historical la- 
bours embraced the antiquities of Egypt, both sacred 
and profane. He wrote also a work on Hieroglyphics, 
which has unfortunately perished. He is the author, 
also, of one of the two systems relating to the Egyp- 
tian religion, which divided the opinions of the ancient 
world. According to him, this religion was nothing 
more than a species of sacred physics, in which the vis- 
ible worlds (dp@pevoe Kdcpuor) played a principal part. 
Iamblichus, on the other hand, maintained, that the 
Egyptians acknowledged one supreme and absolute in- 
telligence. Perhaps both these philosophers were 
right: they may have spoken of different epochs.— 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 177, seqg.—Creu- 
zer, Symbolik, vol. 1, p. 383.) 

Cu#ronza, a city of Boeotia, to the northeast of 
Lebadea. It was about sixteen English miles from 
Elatea, twenty-seven from Thebes, and sixty-two from 
Athens (Clinton’s Fastt Hellenicr, 2d ed., p. 295, an 
notis), and was remarkable for the important military 
events which occurred in its territory, and also as 
being the birthplace of Plutarch. Pausanias is in- 
clined to look upon this city as the Beeotian Arne men- 
tioned by Homer (J/., 2, 507.—Pausan., 9,40). Ac- 
cording to some traditions, however, Arne and M1i- 
dea had both been swallowed up by the waters of the 
Copaic Lake; but others considered the town of 
Acrephium as the Arne of the poet. (Strabo, 413.) 
Pausanias reports, on the authority of Hesiod, that 
the name of Cheronea was derived from Cheron, the 
son of Apollo. It was memorable for the defeat of 
the Athenians by the Beotians, B.C. 447, and much 
more for their irretrievable defeat by Philip, B.C. 
338. (Plut., Vit. Demosth., c. 24.— Strabo, 414.) 
Pausanias observes, that no trophy was erected by 
Philip after this signal victory, as it was not the prac- 
tice of the Macedonian kings. Several years after 
this place witnessed another bloody engagement, be- 
tween the Romans, under the conduct of Sylla, and 
the troops of Mithradates, commanded by Taxiles 
and Archelaus, B.C. 86, Cheronea is now called 
Kaprena, and is still a populous village, with many 
vestiges of the ancient town. (Cramer's Ancient 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 241, seqqg.—Dodwell’s Tour, vol. 1, 
p- 220.—Gell, Itin., p. 221.) 

Cuatompon, a city of Bithynia, situate at the south- 
erm extremity of the Thracian Bosporus, nearly oppo- 
site to Byzantium or Constantinople. It was founded 
by a colony from Megara, about seventeen years prior 
to the settling of Byzantium. Chalcedon was called 
by the Persian satrap Megabyzus, in derision, the city 
of the blind, because the inhabitants had overlooked 
the superior position on the opposite side of the 
straits, where Byzantium was subsequently founded. 
(Herodot., 4, 144.) Strabo, however, ascribes this re- 
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(Manneri, Geogr., vol. 7, p. 155.) Chalcedon was 
always a considerable place. It preserved its inde- 
pendence until the reign of Darius, to whose arms the 
Chalcedonians were forced to submit. They recover- 
ed their freedom, however, after the defeat of Xerxes, 
and became the allies, or, rather, tributaries of the 
Athenians, to whom the ports of the Bosporus were an 
object of the highest commercial and financial impor- 
tance. After the battle of Augos Potamos, however, 
Chalcedon opened its gates to Lysander, whose first 
object seems to have been to secure’ the entrance of 
the Bosporus by the possession of this city and By- 
zantium. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 2,2, 1.) Theopompus, 
who is quoted by Atheneus, observes, that the Chal- 
cedonians at first possessed good institutions, but, 
having been tainted by the democratic principles of 
their neighbours, the Byzantines, they became luxu- 
rious and debauched. (Athen., 12, p. 526, f.) This 
city is also celebrated in ecclesiastical history for the 
council held there against the Eutychian heresy (A.D. 
451). Hierocles assigns to it the first rank among the 
cities of the province then called Pontica Prima (p. 
690).—It is to be observed, that in writing the name 
of this city ancient authors have not been uniform, 
some giving KaAyndav, others XaAxcydov. The for- 
mer mode is, however, much more frequent, and it 
is confirmed by the existing coins, the epigraph of 
which is invariably KAAXAAONIQN, according to 
the Doric form. (Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet., p. 1, vol. 
1, p. 410.)—The site of this ancient city is now oc- 
cupied by the Turkish village of Kadzkevi, but the 
Greeks still preserve the classical name. (Cramer’s 
Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 190.—Mannert, Geogr., l. c. 
— Walpole, Memoirs, vol. 2, p. 8, Append.,n. 41.) 

Cuatcipice, I. a district of Macedonia, between the 
Sinus Thermaicus and Strymonicus. The lower part 
of it formed three peninsulas, Phlegra or Pallene, Si- 
thonia, and Athos. The small town of Chalcis gave 
name to this district.—II. Another in Syria, adjacent 
to the town of Chalcis. (Vzd. Chalcis V.) 

Cuatoipicus (Chalczdian), an epithet applied to 
Cume in Italy, as built by a colony from Chalcis in 
Enbeea. (Virg., din., 6, 17.) 

Cuaxtciacous, an epithet applied to Minerva at 
Sparta, from her having a brazen temple (yadKoic¢ 
oixoc), Sir W. Gell, in his account of the ‘Treasury 
at Argos, gives a reasonable explication of this seem- 
ingly strange term. He discovered in the interior 
of the Treasury, which still remains in a great de- 
gree entire, a number of brass nails, placed through- 
out at regular intervals on the walls, and these he 
supposes were originally used for securing plates of 
the same metal to the wall; and hence the seeming 
fables of brazen chambers and brazen temples. In a 
similar manner may be explained the account, given 
by the ancients, of the brazen vessel made by Eurys- 
theus, and into which he retired whenever Hercules 
returned from his labours. (Gell’s Argolis, p. 33.) 

Cuaucis, I. the most celebrated and important city 
of Eubcea, situate on the narrowest part of the Euri- 

us. According to the common account, it was 
founded after the seige of Troy by an Ionian colony 
from Athens, under the conduct of Cothus. (Strabo, 
447.) Other authorities, however, have assigned to 
it a much greater antiquity, and it is certain that Ho- 
mer speaks of Chalcis as already existing before the 
event above mentioned. (Jl.,2, 537.) The flourish- 
ing condition of this great Ionian city, at a very early 
period, is attested by its numerous colonies on the 
shores of Italy and Sicily, as well as on the Thracian 
coast around Pallene and Mount Athos. Aristotle, as 
Strabo reports, dated these establishments from the 

riod when the government of Chalcis, through the 
influence of the wealthiest inhabitants, named Hippo- 
bote, became a pure aristocracy. From Herodotus 
(5, 77) we learn, that the Chalcidians, having joined 
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the Beeotians in their depredations on the coast of 
Attica, soon after the expulsion of the Pisistratide, 
afforded the Athenians just grounds for reprisals. 
They accordingly crossed over into Eubcea with a 
large force, and, after defeating the Chalcidians, occu- 
pied the lands of the wealthiest inhabitants, and dis- 
tributed among them 4000 of their own citizens. 
These, however, were obliged to evacuate the island 
on the arrival of the Persian fleet under Datis and Ar- 
taphernes. (Herod., 6, 100.) The Chalcidians, after 
the termination of the Persian war, became again de- 
pendent on Athens with the rest of Eubca, and did 
not regain their liberty till the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, when they asserted their freedom, and, 
aided by the Beotians, fortified the Euripus and es- 
tablished a communication with the continent by 
throwing a wooden bridge across the channel. Tow- 
ers were placed at each extremity, and room was left 
in the middle for one ship only to pass. This work was 
undertaken, according to Diodorus, 410 B.C. (Diod. 
Sic., 138, 47.) From the advantages of its situation 
and the strength of its works, Chalcis was considered, 
in the latter period of the history of Greece, as one 
of the most important fortresses of that country ; 
hence we find it a frequent object of contention be- 
tween the Romans and Philip, son of Demetrius, who 
termed it one of the chains of Greece. (Polyb., 17, 
11.—Jd., 18, 28.) In the war with Perses, the Chal- 
cidians were cruelly oppressed and plundered by the 
Roman pretors Lucretius and Hortensius. (Lavy, 
43, 7.) They were subsequently treated with still 
greater severity by Mummius, the destroyer of Cor- 
inth, for having favoured the Achzans in their contest 
with Rome; and the epitomist of Livy asserts that 
their town was actually destroyed. (Liv., 52.—Com- 
pare Freinsh., Suppl., 19.) Pausanias informs us 
that Chalcis no longer existed in his day (5, 23.— 
Compare Steph. Byz., s. v. XaAxic.—Hterocles, p. 
645). Procopius names it among the towns restored 
by Justinian (4, 3). In the middle ages it assumed 
the name of Euripus (Apospasm., Geogr., vol. 4, p. 
42, Geogr. Min., ed Hudson), which was in process 
of time corrupted to Negropont, the modern appella- 
tion of the whole island, as well as that of its capital. 
(Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 2, p. 134.)—II. A 
town of Aitolia, at the foot of Mount Chalcis, and on 
the right bank of the Evenus. It was sometimes 
called Hypochalcis, with reference to its situation at 
the base of the mountain, and is now represented by 
the modern village of Galata. ‘Thucydides (2, 83) 
places it near the mouth of the Evenus. Livy says 
it stood on the road from Naupactus to Jysimachia 
and Stratus (36, 11). Polybius calls it Chalcia, and 
speaks of it as a maritime town (5, 94).—III. A 
small maritime town of the Corinthians, situated to- 
wards Sicyon. (Thucyd., 1, 108.)—IV. A city of 
Macedonia, in the district of Chalcidice, to which it 
gave name. It was founded at an early period by a 
colony from Chalcis in Eubceea.—V. A city of Syria, 
capital of the district of Chalcidice, and of Grecian or- 
igin, having been settled by the Macedonians. It was 
superseded afterward by Chaleb or Berwa. It is rep- 
resented by the modern Kinnesrin or Chinserin. 
(Appyan, Bell. Syr., 20.—Joseph., Bell. Jud., 20, 3.) 
Cuatpaa, acountry of Asia, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and south of Babylonia. Some writers, 
however, make Babylonia a part of it. With respect to 
the origin of the Chaldeans, who are called in scripture 
Chasdam, various opinions have been e1 rtained. Mi- 
chaélis considers them as a foreign race in Assyria. 
His chief reason for this opinion is founded on the 
names of Chaldean and Babylonian kings preserved in 
scripture, and by Ptolemy and Syncellus, which differ 
from the Assyrian names, and bear an apparent re- 
semblance to those of some northern nations of Sla- 
yonic origin. Thus Nebucadnezzar meals in Sla- 
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vonic, Nebu-godnoi-tzar, i. e., a prince worthy of heay- 
en. Belshazzar would be equivalent to Bolshoi-tzar, 
i. e., a great prince; and so of others. It has been 
objected to this, that the word Czar in Slavonic is 
nothing more than a corruption of César, an opinion 
hardly worth refuting. The orthography of the Rus- 
sian term tsar sufficiently disproves such an idea. 
Compare the Hebrew sar; the Arabic sary; the 
Sanscrit shera ; the English sire. So also we have 
in the arrow-headed inscriptions of Persepolis, as in- 
terpreted by Lassen, the form ksahiah for “king.” 
(Lassen, Altpersischen Keil-Inschriften, &c., p. 141. 
—Compare Michaélis, Spicileg. Geogr., Heb. ext., 
vol. 2, p. 77, seqq.)—The Chaldeans appear to have 
been originally a mountaineer-race from the northern 
parts of Mesopotamia, though not, as Michaélis sup- 
poses, of foreign extraction, but in reality a branch of 
the Semitic race. (Compare Adelung, Mithradates, 
vol. 1, p. 517.—First, Chald. Gram., p. 5, seqq.— 
Compare still farther, in relation to the Chaldee 
tongue, the remarks of Saint-Martin, as cited by Bal- 
bi, Introduction a l Atlas Ethnographique, p. 106, 
and, as regards the pretended antiquity of the Chaldee 
empire, consult Cuvier, on the Revolutions of the Sur- 
face of the Glohe, p. 127, seqq., Eng. transl., 1829, 
and Drummond’s Origines, vol. 1, p. 18, seqgg.) ‘The 
Chaldeans are highly commended in many of the an- 
cient writers for their skill in the sciences, especially 
in astronomy. If we are to believe Diodorus, how- 
ever, their claims to this high character were very 
slight. They seem to have pursued the study of as- 
tronomy no farther than as it might tend to aid their 
astrological researches. They taught that the shape 
of the earth was that of a skiff or small boat, and of 
eclipses of the sun they knew but little, and never 
ventured to predict them, or fix the time of their oc- 
curring. So says Diodorus. (Diod. Sic., 2, 31.— 
Compare, however, in relation to the science of the 
Chaldzans, the remarks of Szr W. Drummond, Class. 
Journ., vol. 16, p. 145 and 262; vol. 17, p. 19; vol. 
18, p. 1 and 298; vol. 19, p. 296.) 

Cuatp#r, I. the inhabitants of Chaldea.—IJ. The 
same with the Chalybes. (Vzd. Chalybes.) 

Cua ysBes, a people of Pontus, in Asia Minor, who 
inhabited the whole coast from the Jasonium Promon- 
torium to the vicinity of the river Thermodon, to- 
gether with a portion of the inner country. They 
were celebrated in antiquity for the great iron-mines 
and forges which existed in their country. (Apoll. 
Rh., 2, 1002, seqq.—Id., 2, 374.—Virg., Georg., 1, 
58.—Dionys. Perieg., 768.) We are ignorant of 
the grounds on which the ancients attributed this ac- 
tive employment in the manufacture of iron to the 
Chalybes, for it does not appear at present that this 
part of Asia is at all productive of that most useful 
metal; perhaps, however, if the mountainous districts 
were accurately examined, there could be found traces 
of the ancient works. It is plain, however, that they 
had not ceased to furnish a good supply of metallic 
ore in Strabo’s time, for he observes, that the two 
great articles of produce in the land of the Chalybes, 
who were then commonly called Chaldwi or Chaldi, 

_ were the fisheries of the pelamys and the iron-works ; 
the latter kept in constant employment a great num- 
ber of men. Strabo observes, also, that these mines 
formerly produced a quantity of silver ; and this cir- 
cumstance, together with some affinity in the names, 
led some commentators of Homer to identify the Aly- 
be of that poet with the Chalybes of Pontus. (J1., 2, 
856.) Strabo himself strongly contends for this inter- 
pretation, and it is in all probability the true one. 
(Strabo, 549, seqq.) It is remarkable, that Herodotus 
names the Chalybes among the nations of Asia that 
were conquered by Croesus (1, 28), and yet they cer- 
tainly are found afterward considerably beyond the 
Halys, ae separated his dominion from those of 
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Cyrus: either, therefore, they must have shifted their 
position, or Croesus subsequently lost what he had 
gained on the right bank of the Halys. Xenophon, 
who traversed the country of the Chalybes, speaks of 
them as being few in number, and subject to the Mo- 
syneci; he adds, that their chief employment was 
forging iron. But it is worthy of remark, that he 
places these Chalybes more to the east than other 
writers. (Anad.,5, 5, 2.) Zennius, therefore, is of 
opinion, that this people must have lived a wandering 
sort of life, and have often changed their territory. 
(Dissert. Geogr. ad Anab., p. xxvil., ed. Oxon., 1809.) 
Xenophon, however, speaks elsewhere of some other 
Chalybes, who were situated apparently on the borders 
of Armenia, and were much more numerous and war- 
like. (Anab., 4, 7, 10.) Strabo reports, that the 
Chalybes, in his time, had changed their name to that 
of Chaldzi (Strab., 549), and it is remarked, that Xen- 
ophon speaks of an Armenian tribe of Chaldees, who 
encountered the Greeks near the river Centritis (Anab., 


| 4, 3, 4. Compare Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg., 768) ; 


but Menippus, in his Periplus, calls the Pontic tribe 
Chaldi, and their canton Chaldia. (Ap. Steph. Byz., 
s. v. Xaddia.—Cramer’s Asia Manor, vol. 1, p. 278, 
seqq.) ye 

CHALYBoN, a city of Syria, capital of the district 
called Chalybonitis, and the same with the Scripture 
Helbon. (Ezek., 27,18.) ‘The surrounding country 
was famed for its wine. (Compare Casaub. ad Athen., 
2, p. 66.—Bochart, Hieroz., pt. 1, lib. 2, c. 45, p. 
485.—Schleusner, Lex. V. T., s. v. XeAbGv.) The- 
venot, Russel, and others make this city correspond to 
the modern Aleppo (Haleb). Pococke, however, is in 
favour of Kennesrin, to the south of Aleppo. (Vid. 
Berea.) 

Cuatyss, a river of Hispania Tarraconensis, in the 
country of the Celtiberi, and one of the tributaries of 
the Iberus. Its waters were famed for hardening steel ; 
so that the name Chalybs was given to it from this 
circumstance, by either the Romans or the Greeks, 
more probably the former. ‘The modern name is the 
Queiles. (Justin, 44, 3.) 

Cuaones, a people of Epirus. (Vid. Chaonia.) 

Cuaonia, a region of Epirus. The ancients com- 
prehended under the name of Chaonia that northwest- 
ern part of Epirus which bordered on the territory of 
Oricum, Amantia, and still more to the east on the 
country of the Atintanes, while it extended along the 
coast of the Ionian Sea from the Acroceraunian prom- 
ontory to the harbour of Buthrotum, opposite the isl- 
and of Corcyra. The exact limits of Chaonia can- 
not now be ascertained, since, even in Strabo’s time, 
it was impossible to discern with accuracy what be- 
longed to each of the several tribes into which the 
body of the nation had been divided, owing to the great 
political changes which that country had experienced 
since it became subject to the Romans. (Strabo, 
322.) We must observe, however, that in the time 
of Thucydides, the river Thyamis bounded that south- 
ern portion of Chaonia which bore the name of Ces- 
trine, on the side of Thesprotia. The Chaones, as we 
learn from Strabo, were once the most powerful and 
warlike people of Epirus, until the Molossi, in their 
turn, acquired a preponderating ascendancy over the 
other clans of that country. Jn the time of the Pel- 
oponnesian war the Chaones differed from their neigh- 
bours, in being subject to an aristocratical and not a 
monarchical government; their annual magistrates 
being always chosen from a particular family. (Thu- 
cyd., 2, 80.) ‘Tradition ascribed the origin of their 
name to Chaon, the brother of Helenus who married 
Andromache after the death of Pyrrhus. (Virg., 
4in., 3, 333.—Compare the commentary of Servius, 
ad loc.) It may be inferred from the name of Pelas- 
gis given to Chaonia by some ancient writers, that it 
was formerly occupied by the Pelasgi. 
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s.v. Xaovia.) Virgil uses the epithet Chaonius for 
Dodonaus (Georg., 1, 8) in referring to the acorns of 
Dodona. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 93.) 
Cuaos, a heterogeneous mass, containing all the 
seeds of nature. According to Hesiod (Theog., 116), 
“Chaos was first ;’’ then came into being ‘“ broad- 
breasted Earth, the gloomy Tartarus, and Love.” 
Chaos produced Erebus and Night, and this last bore 
to Erebus Day and Aither. The idea of Chaos and 
Night, divested of poetical imagery, 1s simply that of un- 
formed matter, eternally existing as the passive princi- 
ple, whence all forms are produced. Whether, besides 
this Chaotic mass, the ancient theogonies suppose an 
infinite, active, intelligent Principle, who from the 
first matter formed the universe, is a question whick 
has occasioned much debate. It is evident, upon the 
most cursory review of all the ancient theogonies, that 
God, the great Creator of all things, is not. expressly 
introduced, but it is doubted whether the framers of 
these theogonies meant to exclude him from their re- 
spective systems, or indirectly to suppose his exist- 
ence and the exertion of his power in giving motion to 
matter. When divested of allegory and poetry, the 
sum of the doctrine contained in the ancient theogo- 
nies will, it is conceived, be found to be as follows: 
The first matter, containing the seeds of all future 
being, existed from eternity with God. At length 
the Divine energy acting upon matter produced a mo- 
tion among its parts, by which those of the same kind 
were brought together, and those of a different kind 
were separated, and by which, according to certain 
wise laws, the various forms of the material world 
were produced. The same energy of emanation gave 
existence to animals and men, and to gods who in- 
habit the heavenly bodies, and various other parts of 
nature. Among men, those who possess a larger por- 
tion of the Divine nature than others are hereby im- 
pelled to great and beneficent actions, and afford illus- 
trious proofs of their divine original, on account of 
which they are, after death, raised to a place among 
the gods, and become objects of religious worship. 
(Enjfield’s Hist. of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 130, seqq.) 
Cuaripra, a town of Phocis, about 20 stadia from 
Lilea: Near it flowed the river Charadrus, which fell 
into the Cephissus. Herodotus (8, 33) names this 
place among the Phocian cities destroyed by the army 
of Xerxes. Dodwell states, that the ruins of Chara- 
dra are to be seen’ near the village of Mariolates, at 
the foot of Parnassus. (Dodwell’s Tour, vol. 2, p. 132.) 
Cuarax, I. a considerable emporium of Bithynia, 
in the later periods of the Byzantine empire. It was 
situate on the bay of Nicomedia, or Sinus Astacenus. 
(Steph. Byz., s.v. Xapag.)—II. Another and earlier 
name for the city of Tralles, in Lydia. (Steph. Byz., 
s. 0. TpaAhic, Xdpaé.)—III. A town of Phrygia, be- 
tween Lampe and Graosgala. (Nicet., Ann., p. 127, 
b.)—IV. A town of Armenia Minor, in the northeast- 
ern angle of the country. (Ptol.—Compare Cramer, 
Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 154.) 
Cuaraxus, a Mytilenean, brother to Sappho. (Vid. 
Sappho, near the commencement of the article.) 
Cuargs, I. an Athenian general, who succeeded to 
the command after the condemnation and death of 
Leosthenes. He was sent by the Athenians against 
Alexander, tyrant of Phere, but, instead of coming to 
action with the foe, he harassed the Athenian allies to 
such a degree by his extortions and oppression, that 
the social war was the result (B.C. 388). Although 
Chares was the principal cause of this war, yet the 
orators of his party shielded him from punishment, and 
succeeded in having him nominated commander-in- 
chief. Little, if anything, was effected by him, and 
he was at length recalled for having aided Artabazus, 
who had revolted against the king of Persia. Some 
time after he was sent to aid —— against Philip 
of Macedon, but he only incurred the contempt of his 
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foe, and excited the discontent of the allies, so that the 
Athenians finally recalled him, and put Phocion in his 
place. This, however, did not prevent them from choo- 
sing him for their general at the battle of Cheronza, 
where his ignorance and incapacity mainly contributed 
to the loss of the day. He was one of those whom 
Alexander ordered to be delivered up to him after the 
destruction of Thebes, but he succeeded in mollifying 
the conqueror, and was permitted to live at Athens. 
(Diod. Stc., 15, 95.—Atheneus, 12, p. 532.—Xen., 
Mist. Gr., '7, 2, 18.—Lambin., ad Corn. Nep., Vit. 
Chabr., c. 3.)—II. A Greek statuary, born at Lindus. 
He was the disciple of Lysippus, and was celebrated 
as the maker of the colossus of Rhodes, on which he 
was employed twelve years. (Strab., 652.—Plin., 
34, 7.—Sullig, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Cuaricugs, I. one of the 30 tyrants set over Athens 
by the Lacedemonians, and possessing great influence 
among his colleagues. (Xen., Mem. Socr., 1, 2, 31. 
—Aristot., Polit., 5, 6.—WSchlosser, ad Aristot., l. c.5 
—II. A celebrated physician in the train of Tiberius. 
Towards the end of that emperor’s life, Charicles, on* 
taking leave of him, as if about to journey abroad, man- 
aged, in grasping the hand of Tiberius, to feel his 
pulse, and became instantly convinced that the latter 
had not more than two days to live, a secret which he 
soon divulged to Macro. (Taczt., Ann., 6, 50.— 
Gronov., ad loc.) 

Cuarita, a festival observed once in nine years by 
the Delphians. It owed its origin to this circumstance: 
in a great famine the people of Delphi assembled and 
applied to their king to relieve their wants. He ac- 
cordingly distributed the little corn he had among the 
better portion of them ; but an orphan girl coming and 
importuning him, he beat her with his sandal. The 
girl, unable to endure the affront, hung herself with 
her girdle. The famine increased; and the oracle 
told the king that, to relieve his people, he must atone 
for the murder of Charila. Upon this a festival was 
instituted with expiatory rites. The king presided 
over this festival, and distributed pulse and corn to 
such as attended. Charila’s image was brought be- 
fore the king, who struck it with his shoe; after 
which it was carried to a desolate place, where they 
put a halter round its neck, and buried it where Char- 
ila was buried. (Plut., Quest. Gr—Op., ed. Reiske, 
vol. 4, p. 176.) 

Cuaris, a name applied by Homer (J1., 18, 382) to 
the wife of Vulcan. In the Odyssey, on the other 
hand (8, 267), Venus is named as his spouse. It 
amounts to the same thing in the figurative explana- 
tion of the myth, since Grace and Beauty were both 
regarded as the characteristics of Vulean’s labours. 
(Heyne, ad Il., 1. ¢.) p 

Cuarisia, a festival in honour of the Graces, with 
daffces which continued all night. A cake was given 
to those who remained awake during the whole time. 
(Eustath. ad Od., 18, 194.) ; 

CuarisTIA, a festival at Rome, on the 8th dab. 
fore the Calends of March (February 22). It was 
celebrated among relations by a kind of family ban- 
ble 9 and presents were made. No stranger was al- 
lowed to be present. (Val. Maz., 2, 1, 8.) 

Cuarites, the Graces, daughters, according to He- 
siod (Theog., 907), of Jupiter and the ocean-nymph 
Eurynome. They were three in number, and their 
names, as the same bard informs us, were Aglaia 
(Splendour), Euphrosyne (Joy), and Thalia (the Bloom- 
img one). According to Antimachus (Pausan., 9, 
35), the Graces were the daughters of Helius (the 
Swn) and Aigle (Splendour); aud Hermesianax made 
Peitho (Perswasion) one of their number. In Nonnus 
(Dionys., 24, 263) their names are ‘Pasithea, Peitho, — 
and Aglaia. The Graces, like the Muses and other. 
sister-goddesses, are spoken of by Homer in the plu- 
ral, and with him they number is indefinite. They 
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are graceful and beautiful themselves, and the bestow- 
ers of all grace and beauty both on persons and things. 
They seem to have been particularly attached to the 
train of the goddess of love, although the queen of 
heaven had authority over them (1/., 14, 267); and 
she promises Pasithea, one of the youngest of them, 
as a wife to Somnus, in return for his aid in deceiving 
Jupiter : by later writers she is even said to be their 
mother. (Nonnus, 31, 184.—Eudocia, ap. Villors., 
Anecd. Gr., vol. 1, p. 480.) Orchomenus, in Beeotia, 
was the chief seat of the worship of these goddesses. 
Its introduction was ascribed to Eteocles, the son of 
the river Cephissus. ‘The Lacedemonians worship- 
ped only two Graces, whom they name Cleta (Re- 
nowned) and Phaenna (Bright), as we are informed 
by Pausanias (J. c., et 8, 18, 6). The Athenians ori- 
ginally adored the same number, under the names of 
Hegemone (Leader) and Auxo (Increaser). The 
Graces were at all times, in the creed of Greece, the 
goddesses presiding over social enjoyments, the ban- 
quet, the dance, and all that tended to inspire gayety 
and cheerfulness. They are represented as three 
beautiful sisters, either dancing together, or standing 
Sometimes they 
(Keightley’s Mythol- 
ogy, p. 192, seq.)—The Graces, like the Hore and 
Muses, appear to have had originally a reference to 
the ‘stars and seasons. The Greeks deprived them 
of their astronomical functions, and substituted such 
attributes as were merely of a poetic character. We 
still see, however, on an ancient gem, the Graces dan- 
cing upon the head of Taurus, while two of them are 
turning towards seven stars, at which they point with 
the hand. (Borioni, Collect. Antig. Rom., fol. 1736, 
n. 82.—Passerat, Thesaur. gemm. astrifer., 1, tab. 
144.) At a later period, when moral ideas began to 
be more intimately blended with parts of the Grecian 
system, the Graces assumed analogous attributes. 
One of them was supposed to represent a favour con- 
ferred, another a favour received, while the third des- 
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[life for his beauty and his dissipated mode of life. 
After having squandered his patrimony, he became a 
pupil of Socrates, and was advised by that philosopher 
to turn his attention to public affairs. This advice 
proved unfortunate, for Charmides, having joined the 
party of Critias, was made one of the ten tyrants whom 
Lysander established in the Pireus, to govern con- 
jointly with the thirty in the city. He was slain along 
with Critias in the first battle between the exiles un- 
der Thrasybulus and the forces of the tyrants. Plato 
has called one of his dialogues after him. Xenophon 
makes mention of him on several occasions, especially 
in his Banquet. (Xen., Mem. Socr., 3,7, 1.—Schnei-_ 
der, ad loc.—.xXen., Sympos., 4, 31, &c.)—Il. or 
Cuarmipas, an academic philosopher, the companion 


of Philo. He was celebrated for the compass and 
fidelity of his memory, and for his moral wisdom. 
(Cic., Tusc. Quest., 1, 24.—Davies, ad loc.) 
Cuarmion, one of Cleopatra’s female attendants, 
who killed herself after the example of her mistress. 


| (Plut., Vit. Anton., c. 86.) 


Cuarmis, a physician of Marseille, in Nero’s age, 
who revived the use of cold baths at Rome in cases 
of sickness, after the practice had been discontinued 
since the time of Antonius Musa. (Vid. Musa.) He 
was very successful in his professional labours, and 
amassed great riches. (Plin., 29, 1.—Sprengel, Hist. 
de la Med., vol. 2, p. 24.) 

Cuaron, I. a deity of the lower world, son of Ere- 
bus and Nox, who conducted the souls of the dead in 
a boat over the river Acheron to the infernal regions. 
The sum exacted for this service, from each of the 
shades ferried over by him, was never less than an 
obolus, nor could it exceed three. A piece of money, 
therefore, was generally placed by the ancients under 
the tongue of the deceased, in order to meet this neces- 
sary demand. Such as had not been honoured witha 
funeral were not permitted to enter Charon’s boat, 
without previously wandering on the shore for one 


ignated the return made for benefits. (Aristot., Eth., 
5, 8.—Senec., de Benef., 1, 3.—Constant, de la Reli- 
gion, vol. 2, p. 402.— Winckelmann, Essar sur U Al- 
legorie, c. 2.—Traités sur l Allegorie, vol. 1, p. 132.) 

Cuariron, of Aphrodisias (a Carian town), the 
name by which we know the author of a Greek ro- 
mance, entitled, Tév wept Xaipéav kat Kadarpponv 
épotixdv Sinynpatov royo 4: “The Loves of Che- 
reas and Callirhoé, in eight books.”? The appellation 
is probably an assumed one, as well as the title he 
gives himself of “ Secretary to the rhetorician Athen- 
agoras.” This rhetorician is supposed by some to be 
the same with the one of whom Thucydides makes 
mention (6, 35, seqq.) as enjoying great credit among’ 
the of Syracuse. He was opposed to Her- 
mocrates, the general who vanquished the Athenians. 
The daughter ‘of this Hermocrates is the heroine of 
the romance, and it is probable that the writer wished | 
to ane to his readers in the light of a contemporary. 
We have no data by which to fix the period when 
Chariton flourished. Some place him at the end of the 
Ath century of our era. As regards the romance it- 
self, it may be observed, that, though by no means 
remarkable for its invention, it is smooth and easy in 
the story. ‘‘ Villemain has said no worse about it,” 
observes a writer in the Foreign Quarterly (No. 9, p. 
132), “than that it is ‘a work which the learned Lar- 
cher has translated without being able to render it 
amusing ;’ and Larcher himself, in his preface, re- 


hundred years. If any living person presented him- 
self to cross the river of the dead, he could not be 
admitted into the bark before he showed Charon a 
golden bough, obtained from the Cumzan sibyl; and 
the ferryman was on one occasion imprisoned for an 
entire year, because he had, though against his own 
will, conveyed Hercules across the stream without 
first receiving from him this necessary passport. The 
poets have represented Charon as a robust old man, 
of a severe though animated countenance, with eyes 
glowing like flame, a white and bushy head, vestments 
of a dingy colour, stained with the mire of the stream, 
and with a pole for the direction of his bark, which 
last is of a dark ferruginous hue. (Virg., 4in., 6,: 
298, seqq.)—The earliest mention of Charon in Gre- 
cian poetry seems to be in the ancient poem of the 
Minyas, quoted by Pausanias (10, 28). The fable 
itself is considered by some to be of Egyptian origin, 
and in support of this opinion they refer to the ac- 
‘count of Diodorus Siculus, relative to the statements 
made by the Egyptian priests. (Dod. Sic., 1, 92, et 
96.) The latter asserted, it seems, that Orpheus and 
Homer had both Jearned wisdom on the banks of the 
Nile; and that the Erebus of Greece, and all its 
parts, personages, and usages, were but transcripts of 
the mode of burial in Egypt; and here the corpse 
was, on payment of an obolus, conveyed by a ferry- 
man (named Charon in the language of Egypt) over 
the Acherusian lake after it had received its sentence 
from the judges appointed for that purpose. (Diod., 
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1. ¢.) Lobeck, in his Aglaophamus (vol. 2, p. 811), 
despatches all these fictions of the Egyptian priest- 
hood in a very plain and summary manner, dignify- 
a the appellation of “ portentosa menda- 
cia,” a title which they fairly deserve. ‘“ Quin tola 
Orci et locorum inferorum descriptio ad Orpheum re- 
fertur auctorem, ab gyptius illis, qui, preter reliqua 
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portentosa mendacia a Diodoro relata, Orpheum nar- 
rant tac kal Tév doebdv év ddov Tiuwpiac, K. T. A.” 
(Keightley’s Mythology, p. 92.)—II. One of the ear- 
lier Greek historical writers, a native of Lampsacus, 
supposed to have flourished between the 75th and 78th 
Olympiads. Charon continued the researches of He- 
cateus into eastern ethnography. He wrote (as was 
the custom of the historians of his day) separate works 
upon Persia, Libya, Aithiopia, &c, He also subjoined 
the history of his own time, and he preceded Herod- 
otus in narrating the events of the Persian war, al- 
though Herodotus nowhere mentions him. From the 

_ fragments of his writings which remain, it is manifest, 

~ that his relation to Herodotus was that of a dry chroni- 
cler to an historian, under whose hands everything 
acquires life and character. Charon wrote, besides, a 
chronicle of his own country, as several of the early 
historians did, who were thence called Horographers : 
(pot, corresponding to the Latin annales, ought not to 
be confounded with époz, termini, limites. —Schweigh. 
ad Athen., 11, p. 475, b; 12, p.520, d.) The frag- 
ments of Charon have been collected by Creuzer, in 
his Historicorum Gracorum Antiquissimorum Frag- 
menta, p. 89, seqq. 

Cuaronpas, a celebrated legislator, born at Catana 
in Sicily, where he flourished about 650 B.C. We 
have very few details of his life. Aristotle merely 
informs us, that he was of the middling class of citi- 
zens, and that he framed laws for the people of Cata- 
na as well as for other communities, which, like them, 
were descended from Chalcis in Eubea. lian adds 
(V.-H., 3,17), that he was subsequently driven into 
exile from Catana, and took refuge in Rhegium, where 
he succeeded in introducing his laws. Some authors 
inform us, that he compiled his laws for the Thurians; 
but he lived, in fact, a long time before the foundation 
of Thurium, since his laws were abrogated in part by 
Anaxlias, tyrant of Rhegium, who died 476 B.C, It 
is not necessary, therefore, to suppose, with Sainte- 
Croix (Mem. de l’ Acad. des Inscript., vol. 42, p. 317), 
that there were two legislators of the same name, one 
a native of Catana, and the other of Thurium. The 
laws of Charondas were, like those of many of the 
ancient legislators, in verse, and formed part of the in- 
struction of the young. Their fame reached even to 
Athens, where they were sung or chanted at repasts. 
The preamble of these laws, as preserved to us by 
Stobzus, is thought, as far, at least, as regards the 
form of expression, not to be genuine; and Heyne 
supposes it to have been taken from some Pythago- 
rean treatise on the laws of Charondas.—The man- 
ner of this legislator’s death is deserving of mention. 
“He had made a law, that no man should be allowed 
to come armed into the assembly of the people. The 
penalty for infringement was death. He became the 
victim of his own law : for, having returned from pur- 
suing some robbers, he entered the city, and presented 
himself before the assembly of the people without re- 
flecting that he carried a sword by his side. Some 
one thereupon remarked to him, “ You are violatin 
your own law.” His reply was, ‘On the contrary, I 
am establishing it ;” and he slew himself on the spot. 
This action, however, is ascribed by others to Diocles, 
legislator of the Syracusans: perhaps it is true of 
neither. For farther details respecting Charondas, 
consult the memoir of Sante-Croix, cited above, and 
Heyne, Opuscula Academica, vol. 2, p. 74, seqq. 
Cuaryspis, a dangerous whirlpool, mentioned in 

the Odyssey, and placed by Homer somewhere be- 
tween his Wandering Rocks and his island of Thri- 
nakia. Directly opposite to it was the fearful Scylla. 
The ancients, who were anxious to localize all’ the 
wonders of Homer, made the its of Messi 
abode of Scylla and Charybdis. ; 
whole fable, with its solution by 
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_Cuauct, a people of Germany, of Suevic race, and 
divided into the Chauci Majores and Minores. The 
former were situate between the Visurgis ( Weser) 
and Albis (Elbe); the latter between the Amisia 
(Ems) and Visurgis. Tacitus draws a very flatter- 
ing picture of the Chauci. He represents them as the 
noblest of the German tribes, as distinguished for a 
love of justice and peace, but able, when attacked, to 
bring a powerful army of horse and foot into the field. 
(Tacit., Germ., 35.) What is very surprising, Pliny 
describes the Chauci as a miserable race, weak in 
numbers and resources, compelled to build their cab- 
ins on hills, their country being twice every day inun- 
dated by the sea, without cattle or pasturage, or even 


a single tree in their territory. (Plin., 16, 1.) How - 


are these two writers to be reconciled? Probably in 
the following way. The Chauci, about the fourth 
century of our era, formed part of the confederation of 
the Saxones. This confederation, however, appears to 
have been better known by the name of Chauci than 
that of Saxones. Now Pliny may have meant the 
people termed Chauci, and Tacitus the confederation. 
(Consult Malte-Brun., Geogr., vol. 1, p. 105, Brus- 
sels ed.) 


Cuetiponta, a festival at Rhodes, in which it was 
customary for boys to go asking for ts from 
door to door, and singing a song called lidonisma, 


so named because it began with an allusion to the ar- 
rival of the swallows, and the consequent approach of 
spring : "HAG, 72.0¢ vedov, k. T. A, (Athenaus, 8, 
p- 360, 6, c.—Casaub., ad loc.) 

Cueiponia, now Kelidonz, small islands south 
of the Sacrum Promontorium, on the coast of Lycia, 
very dangerous to sailors. The Chelidonian isles were 
two in number, according to Scylax (p. 38), or three 
as Strabo reports: the latter geographer says that 
they were six stadia from the land, and five from 
each other. Captain Beaufort, however, distinctly 
counted five of these islands; whence he is led, not 
without reason, to think that this increase of number 
has been produced by the shock of an earthquake : 
two are from four to five hundred feet high, the other 
three are small and barren. (Karamania, p. 37, seq.) 
After the victory at the river Eurymedon, it became 
the boast of the Greek nation, that no armed ship of 
Persia was to be seen westward of the Chelidonian 
isles, or of the Cyanean rocks at the entrance of the 
Euxine ; and that no Persian troops dared to show 
themselves within a horseman’s day’s journey of the 
Grecian seas. In after times a report arose, that a 
treaty of peace had been regularly made between the 
Persian monarch and the Greeks, in which it was for- 
bidden for any Persian forces to come in the lim- 
its just mentioned. As regards this: pier 
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Thebaic nome, near Neapolis. There was in it, ac- 
cording to the historian, a temple dedicated to Per- 
seus, the son of Danaé. This city is considered by 
many to be the same with Panopolis, but incorrectly, 
as will appear on the least examination of the case. 
Herodotus says not a word of Pan’s being worship- 
ped in this place, he only speaks of the hero Perseus. 
He places, moreover, his Chemmis, not in the The- 
baid, but in the Thebaic nome, the distance of which 
from Panopolis forms another strong objection to this 
latter place being the same with Chemmis. Still 
farther, he mentions the city of Neapolis as stand- 
ing near his Chemmis, when no traces of this city, 
nor, indeed, of any city at all, are to be found near 
Panopolis. For these reasons Mannert appears to be 
perfectly correct in making the Chemmis of Herodo- 
tus identical with Coptos. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, 
pt. 1, p. 374.) Creuzer and Bahr, on the other hand, 
are in favour of the opposite opinion stated above, but 
adduce very feeble arguments in its support. (Bahr, 
ad Herod., 2, 91.)—III. An island in Egypt, situate 
in a broad and deep lake, near the temple of Latona, 
in the city of Butus. The Egyptians, according to 
Herodotus (2, 156), affirmed, that it was a floating 
island; but the historian, with great candour, adds, 
that for his own part he could neither see it float nor 
move. ‘The island contained a spacious temple dedi- 
cated to Apollo, and three altars ; with great numbers 
of palms, and other trees, as well of such as produce 
fruit as of those that do not. The Egyptians had 
the following legend respecting this island: they 
stated, that Latona, one of the eight primary deities, 
residing in Butus, received Apollo from the hands of 
Isis, and preserved his life by concealing him in this 
island, when T'yphon, arriving in these parts, used all 
possible diligence to find out the son of Osiris.—It is 
thought that the Greeks invented from this story their 
fable respecting Delos. (Compare Larcher, ad Herod., 
l.c.) As regards the name Chemmis, consult the re- 
marks of Champollion, Systéme Hierogl., p. 112. 
Mannert makes the Egyptian legend arise from the 
wish, on the part of the Egyptian priests, to explain 
the Grecian mythology by a reference to their own as 
its parent source. (Compare the remarks at the close 
of the article Charon. — Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 
1, p. 559.) 

Curops, a king of Egypt, the successor, according 
to Herodotus (2, 124), of Rhampsinitus. According 
to Larcher (Chronol. d’Herod., vol. 7, p. 90), Che- 
ops began to reign 1178 B.C. Herodotus makes him 
to have ruled over Egypt for the space of fifty years, 
and to have been a most oppressive monarch. He 
shut up all the temples, forbade public sacrifices, and 
compelled the “people to undergo the severest labour. 
Te re were occupied in constructing a causeway, 
slot which to draw the stones intended for a large 
pyramid, and twenty years were then spent in erect- 
ing the pyramid itself. On this structure was an in- 
scription, in Egyptian characters, stating how much 
had been expended in radishes, onions, and garlic for 
the workmen. ‘The interpreter informed Herodotus, 
that this sum amounted to no less than 1600 talents 
of silver. ‘Taking the Attic talent at a valuation of 
$1055,60, the sum expended will be nearly $1,700,000 
of our currency. The mode to which Cheops had re- 
course in order to replenish his exhausted treasury, 
gravely related by Herodotus (2, 126), is ut- 
dible, and must have been a falsehood of 
yptian priests. Indeed, the whole account given 
of Cheop bears this same impress of mendacity. He 

was, in ig probability, a monarch who broke loose 
: the restraints of the sarcedotal order, and not 
only curbed the power of the latter, but likewise em- 


_ ployed on public works a larger part of the population 


of Egypt, who were living in idleness, and whose mor- 


als were becoming more and more cgpeupted by a fre- | 
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quent attendance on the dissolute festivals so common 
among the Egyptians.—Diodorus Siculus gives Chem- 
bes (Xéu6yc) as the name of the monarch who suc- 
ceeded Rhampsinitus. The true reading, no doubt, 
is Chemmis (Xéupuc), as we find it written in some 
MSS. (Diod. Sic., 1, 63.) 

Curpuren, a king of Egypt, brother and successor 
to Cheops. According to Herodotus (2, 127), he both 
imitated his brother in other things, and particularly in 
building a pyramid. He reigned fifty-six years. The 
historian adds, that the Egyptians, m consequence of 
the oppressive reigns of these two monarchs, Cheops 
and Chephren, would never thereafter mention their 
names, but always attributed their pyramids to “one 
Philitis, a shepherd, who kept his cattle at that time in 
these same parts.” Who this Philitis was it is im- 
possible to say. Zoega (de Obelasc., p. 389, not. 20) 
thinks, that Osiris of Phile is meant (Osiris Philen- 
sis), a deity to whom these abodes of the dead (the 
pyramids namely) were consecrated, and who, as he 
supposes, was called ‘‘a shepherd,” in the same sense 
in which kings are called by Homer ‘the shepherds 
of their people” (oyuévec Aadv). This opinion, 
however, is utterly erroneous, since the word “ shep- 
herd,” as employed on this occasion by the priests of 
Egypt, is indicative of contempt. (Compare Genesis, 
46, 34.—Manetho, ap. Joseph. adv. Apion.,.1, 14, p. 
1039.—Heeren, Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 148.) Besides, 
neither the genitive ®Avtiwvoc, as employed by He- 
rodotus, nor the corrupt reading ®cAirvoc, recalled by 
Zoega, could come from ®éAaz, as the root of their 
nominative: the form in that event would be cAdrov, 
or ®iAirov, from a nominative ®vAdrne or OiAitye. 
(Compare Steph. Byz., p. 739, ed Berk.)\—We come 
now to another opinion, which makes the pyramids of 
Cheops and Chephren to have been erected by kings 
of the Shepherd-race. It will be sufficient, however, 
in rejecting this supposition, to remark, that the build- 
ing of such structures is entirely at variance with the 
known habits of a nomadic people.—Jablonski (Voc. 
Egypt, p. 346) thinks, that in the word ‘“ Philitis” 
there lurks the form ‘“ Philistean,” i. e., a native of 
Palestine, which he considered to be equivalent here 
to “‘one of the Jewish nation,” and to have reference 
to Moses.—Heeren, however, appears to be nearest 
the truth, when he makes the pyramids of Cheops 
and Chephren to have been the work of A®thiopian 
conquerors, and the term ‘‘ shepherd” to have been, as 
above remarked, merely expressive of the contempt 
and hatred borne by the conquered towards those who 
had subdued them. (Heeren, Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 
118, not.— Bahr, ad Herod., 2, 128.) 

Cuersonesus, a Greek geographical term, equiva- 
lent in meaning to the Latin ‘‘ peninsula.” The ear- 
lier form is Cherronesus, the word being derived from 
vépbog (later form yépooc), ‘a continent” or “ main- 
land,” and vyooc, “an island,” since a peninsula 
partakes, as it were, of the properties of both continent 
and island.—The most noted Chersones2 in ancient 
times were the following: I. Cusrsonesus Aurea, 
or Golden Chersonese, a peninsula of farther India, 
corresponding, according to D’Anville, Rennell, Man- 
nert, and others, to the modern Malacca, but, as Gos- 
sellin maintains, to the southern part of Pegu. The 
positive knowledge of the ancient geographers can 
hardly be said to have extended much beyond this, 
their account of the regions farther to the east being 
principally derived from the natives of India. Even 
the position of the Golden Chersonese itself is given 
differently by different writers. (Consult Gossellin, 
Recherches, &c., vol. 3, p. 49.—vol. 2, p. 262, &c.) 
The name given to this region by the ancients has 
reference to the popular belief of its abounding in 
gold; and here, too, some inquirers into early geogra- 
phy have placed the Ophir of Solomon, an opinion 
maintained also by Josephus. (Ant. Jud., 8,6, 4.)— 
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Cuersonesus Cimprica, a peninsula in the northern 
part of Germany, answering to the modern Jutland, 
Schlesswig, and Holstein. (Ptol., 2, 11.)—IL. Cur- 
songésus ‘Taurica, a peninsula between the Pontus 
Euxinus and Palus Mzotis, answering to the modern 
Crimea. The name was derived from the Tauri, a 
barbarous race who inhabited it. It was sometimes 
called Chersonesus Scythica and Chersonesus: Magna. 
(Ovid, Trist., 4, 4, 63.—Id., Pont., 3, 2, 5.)—IV. 
Cuersonesus Turacica, often called simply the Cher- 
sonesus, and the most important of all. It was a 
peninsula of Thrace, between the Sinus Melas and 
the Hellespont. The fertility of its soil, and its prox- 
imity to the coast of Asia Minor, early attracted an 
influx of Grecian settlers, and its shores soon became 
crowded with flourishing and populous cities. From 
this quarter the Athenians drew their chief supply of 
grain. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p: 322, seqq.) 

Cuerusct, a people of Germany, between the We- 
ser and the Elbe, southeast of the Chauci. Under 
the conduct of Arminius, they defeated and slew three 
Roman legions commanded by Varus, A.D. 10, in the 
Saltus Teutobergiensis, or Bishopric of Paderborn. 
They were afterward defeated by Germanicus, and 
never recovered their former eminence. (Tacit., 
Ann., 1, 56 and 59.—Id. ibid., 2, 17, 26, 41, 45, 
and 64.—Id., Germ., 36,—Ces., B. G., 6, 10.— Veil. 
Paterc., 2, 105.) 

Cuito, a Spartan, ranked, on account of his wis- 
dom and experience, among the seven sages of 
Greece. He directed his attention to public affairs, 
and became one of the ephori, B.C. 556. (Diog. La- 
ert., 1, 68.—Menag., ad loc.) Many of his maxims 
are quoted by the ancient writers, which justify the 
high reputation connected with his name. He died 
of joy at an advanced age, while embracing one of 
his sons who had gained a prize at the Olympic games. 
The story told by Herodotus (1, 59) respecting Chilo 
and the father of Pisistratus cannot be true, since 
Pisistratus usurped the government of Athens B.C. 
561, only five years after Chilo became ephorus, and 
there could not have been any very great difference 
between their respective ages. Chilo appears to have 
travelled much abroad, and it is probable that he vis- 
ited Sardis, the capital of Croesus, a monarch who had 
sought an alliance with Sparta, (Herod.,.1, 69.) It 
was at the court of the Lydian monarch, in all proba- 
bility, that he saw AMsop, since Diogenes Laertius 
speaks of a question put by the philosopher to the 
fabulist. (Diog. Laert., 1, 68, seqq.) 

Cuimzra, a fabulous monster, the offspring of Ty- 
phon and Echidna (Hesiod, Theog., 319), which rav- 
aged the country of Lycia until slain by Bellerophon. 
It had the head and neck of a lion, the body of a goat 
(xiwaipa), and the tail of a serpent, and vomited forth 
fire. (Hom., Il., 6,181.) Hesiod’s account is some- 
what different from that of Homer’s, since he gives 
the Chimera three heads, one that of a lion, another 
a goat’s, and a third a serpent’s. (Theog., 321.) 
There is strong reason to believe, however, that this 
passage in Hesiod is an interpolation. (Heyne, in 
Comment. Soc. Gott., vol. 2, p. 144.) The Latin 
poets, in their description of this monster, have imita- 
ted, as usual, their Grecian masters. (Consult Lw- 
cret., 5, 903.—Ovid, Met., 9, 646.—Virgil, Ain., 6, 
288.) The various explanations given to this fabu- 
lous legend by the Greeks may be seen in Eustathius 
(ad Il., 6, 181, p. 634, 40). Servius, the great com- 
mentator on Virgil, gives a curious one: ‘This, in 
truth,” says he, speaking of the Chimera, “is a 
mountain of Lycia, the top of which is on fire at the 
present day: near it are lions: but the middle region 
is occupied by pastures which abound in goats. The 
lower parts of the mountain swarm with serpents.” 


(Serv. ad Virg., Ain., |. c.\—The geographers agree 


in adapting this fable to the mountains on the coast 
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of Lycia; but Strabo seems rather to place the site in 
Mount Oragus (Strab., 665), while Pliny, on the au- 
thority of Ctesias, whose words have been preserved 
by Photius (Cod., 72), fixes it near Phaselis, beyond 
Olympus. (Plin., 2, 106.) Seneca, in his account 
of this natural phenomenon, says (Ep., 79): “ In 
Lycia regio notissima est, Hephestion incole vocant ; 
perforatum pluribus locis solum, quod sine ullo nas- 
centium damno ignis innoxius circuit. Leta itaque 
regio et herbida, nil flammis adurentibus, sed tantum 
ve remissa ac languida refulgentibus.’ From this de- 
scription it is plain that the fire in question had little 
of the usual volcanic character, being perfectly harm- 
less. Instances of this sort of flame are, however, 
by no means uncommon ; that of Pzetra mala, in the 
Apennines, -is well known, and there are others in 
Epirus and the Greek islands. We are indebted to 
Capt. Beaufort for an accurate account of the Chime- 
ra flame, which, after the lapse of so many centuries, 
is still unsubdued. This able navigator and anti- 
quary, being at the time to the east of Olympus, 
says: “‘We had seen from the ship, the preceding 
night, a small but steady light among the hills; on 
mentioning the circumstance to the inhabitants, we 
learned that it was a yanar or volcanic flame ; and they 
offered to supply us with horses and guides to exam- 
ine it. We rode about two miles through a fertile 
plain, partly cultivated, and then, winding up a rocky 
and thickly-wooded glen, we arrived at the place. In 
the inner corner of a ruined building the wall is under- 
mined, so as to leave an aperture of about three feet 
diameter, and shaped like the mouth of an oven; from 
thence the flame issues, giving out an. intense heat, 
yet producing no smoke on the wall; and though from 
the neck of the opening we detached some small 
lumps of caked soot, the walls were hardly discolour- 
ed. ‘Trees, brushwood, and weeds grow close around 
this little crater, a small stream trickles down the hill 
hard by, and the ground does not appear to feel the 
effect of its heat beyond the distance of a few yards. 
No volcanic productions whatever were perceived in 
the neighbourhood. The guide declared that, in the 
memory of man, there had been but one hole, and 
that it never had changed its size or appearance. It 
was never accompanied, he said, by earthquakes or 
noises, and it ejected neither stones, smoke, nor nox- 
ious vapours; nothing but a brilliant and perpetual 
flame, which no quantity of water could quench.” 
(Beaufort’s Karamania, p. 47, seqqg. — Compare 
Clarke’s Travels, vol. 5, p. 427.—Cramer’s Asia Mi- 
nor, vol. 2, p. 258, seqq.) 

Cuimerium, a promontory on the coast of Epirus, 
opposite the island of Paxos. It is mentioned by 
Thucydides (1, 30) as the place where the Corinthians 
formed a camp to protect their allies against the Cor- 
cyreans. (Compare Strabo, 324.—Pausan., 8, 7.) 
It seems to answer to Cape Saracinico, above Parga. 
(Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 1, p. 111.) 

Cuton, a native of Heraclea Pontica, and disciple 
of Plato. Animated by the political fanaticism to 
which the young and inexperienced so easily abandon 
themselves, he left Athens, where he ‘had resided for 
the space of five years, attending the instructions of 
Plato, and returned home with the determination of 
freeing his native city from the yoke of tyranny. 
Clearchus, who ruled at Heraclea, was not, it 1s true, 
a good prince; but, in slaying him, Chion was the 
cause of this city’s falling under a worse ob Saty- 
rus, the brother of Clearchus. Chion himself perish- 
ed as the victim of the latter’s elevation to power. 
We have seventeen letters said to have been written 
by this young philosopher. They are principally ad- 


dressed to his father Matris; but their authenticity . 


has been called into question ; and the real author is 
supposed to have been a Platonist of ig ths -cen- 
tury. The style is clear, simple, and animated. 
ury. The, style 1 , » 9339 
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The best edition of these letters is that of Hoffmann, 
which is joined to the edition of the fragments of 
Memnon, by Orelli, Lips., 1816.—Consult, in rela- 
tion-to Chion, and the authenticity of these letters, 
the prolegomena of Eloffmann, p. 13h ser (Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 281.) 

Cmonipns, said to have been the éarliest writer of 
the old Athenian comedy. (Compare Aristot., Poet., 
3, 5.—Suidas, s.v. Xiwyv.) His representations date 
from Olymp. 73, 2, or 487 B.C. The names of three 
of his comedies are recorded, "Hpwer, Mepoai }) ’Ac- 
ovpioi, and Iirwyot. ‘To judge from these titles, we 
should conclude that his comedies had a political ref- 
erence, and were full of personal satire ; and from 
an allusion in Vitruvius (Pref. in lib., 6) we may in- 
fer, that they were gnomic, like those of Epicharmus. 
(Theatre of the Greeks, p. 99, 4th ed.) 

Cutos, now Scio, an island in the Augean Sea, be- 
tween Lesbos and Samos, on the coast of Asia Minor. 
It is about 900 leagues in circuit, and was probably 
once connected with the main land, from which it is 
separated only by a strait three leagues wide. (Stra- 
bo, 645.) It was known by the names of Authalia, 
Macris, and Pityusa, but its most prevalent name was 
Chios, derived, according to some, from yiav, snow, 
because its mountains were often covered with it. 
Isidorus, however, deduces the name from a Syriac 
term signifying mastich, with which the island abounds. 
(Compare Dioscorides, 1, 90.—Plin., 12,16.) It was 
well inhabited, and could once equip a hundred ships ; 
and its chief town, called Chios, had a beautiful har- 
bour which could contain eighty ships. (Herodot., 6, 
8, and 31.—Thucyd., 8, 15.) The wine of this isl- 
and, so much celebrated by the ancients, is still in 
esteem, The Chians are said to have first known the 
art of cultivating the vine, taught them by Cinopion, 


the son of Bacchus, and by them communicated to the 


rest of mankind. ‘The first red wine was made here. 
The marble of Chios was also in repute. It was one 
of the places which contended for the honour of having 
given birth to Homer, and his school was shown in 
the island. Modern Scio, until the dreadful ravages 
of the Turks, contained 115,000 inhabitants, nearly all 
Greeks, and was the best cultivated and most flour- 
ishing island in the Archipelago, (Compare Malte- 
Brun, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 86, Am. ed.) 

Cuiron, the most celebrated of the Centaurs (vid. 
Centauri), and son of Saturn and the nymph Philyra. 
Dreading the jealousy of his wife Rhea, the god is said 
to have transformed Philyra into a mare, and himself 
into a steed: the offspring of this union was Chiron, 
half man and half horse. ‘This legend first appeared 
in the poem of the Gigantomachia. (Schol. ad Apoll. 
Rh., 3, 554.) It is also noticed by Pindar, (Pyth., 
3, 1, seqq.) Probably the praise of Chiron, by Homer 
(I1., 11, 832), for his love of justice, led to the making 
him the offspring of the pod who ruled over the gold- 
en race of men; and if, as it would appear, he was 
skilled in music, a more suitable mother could not have 
been assigned him than the nymph “ Lyre-loving.” (:- 
Adbpa, quasi dvAiAvpa.— Welcker, Nachtrag zur Tril., 
p. 53, not.) Unto Chiron was intrusted the rearing 
and educating of Jason and his son Medeus, TMercu- 
les, Aecdheda) and Achilles. Besides his knowl- 
edge of the musical art, which he imparted to his ho- 
roic papi, he was also skilled in surgery, which he 
taught to the last two of the number. In the contest 
between Hercules and the Centaurs, Chiron was acci- 
dentally wounded in the knee by one of the arrows of 
the hero. Grieved at this unhappy event, Hercules 
ran up, drew out the arrow, and applied to the wound 
aremedy given by Chiron himself ; but in vain; the 
venom of the hydra was not to be overcome. 
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Chiron 
retired into his cave longing to die, but unable on ac- 
count of his immortality, till, on his expressing his 
wna for Prometheus, he was released by 
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death from his misery. According to another account, 
he was, on his prayer to Jove for relief, raised 1o the 
sky and made the constellation of Sagittarius. (Ovid, 
Fast., 5, 379, seqq.—Hygin., Poet. Astron,, 2, 38.— 
Keightley’s Mythology, p. 69, 317, 356.) 

Cucos, I. a surname of Ceres at Athens. Her year- 
ly festival, called Chloeia, was celebrated with much 
mirth and rejoicing on the 6th of the month 'Thargeli- 
on (a month corresponding to the middle of our May 
and June), and a ram, together with young garden 
plants, was offered to her. She had a temple near the 
citadel. (Pausan., 1, 22.—Schol. ad Soph., Aid. 
Col., 1600.) The name Chloé (767) embraces the 
double idea of “green” or “verdant,” as referring to 
the young blade of corn coming forth and gradually in- 
creasing, and also ‘“ golden-coloured” or “ yellow,” as 
applicable to the ripened harvest. In this latter sense 
it bears a direct relation to the Homeric Sav07) Anpj- 
rnp, and the Roman ‘ Flava Ceres.” (Consult.Creu- 
zer, Symbolik, vol. 4, p. 314, not.)—II. A female 
name of frequent occurrence, and denoting ‘the 
blooming one,” “the fresh in youthful beauty,” &c. 
It comes from yAdy, “the young blade of grass, 
corn,” &c. 

Croris, I. the goddess of flowers, who married 
Zephyrus. The name is derived from the Greek 
yAwpoc, ‘ verdant,” and, according to Ovid, she is the 
same as Flora. (Ovid, Fast.,5,195.)—II. A daugh- 
ter of Amphion son of Jason and Persephone, who 
married Neleus, king of Pylos, by whom she had one 
daughter and twelve sons, who all, except Nestor, 
were killed by Hercules. (Pausan., 2, 21, 9, 36.) 

Cunorus. Vid. Constantius Chlorus. 

Cuoasrns, I. an Indian river. (Vid. Suastus.)—IT. 
A river of Susiana. (Vid. Euleus.) 

Cuosus, a river of Colchis, falling into the Euxine, 
north of the mouth of the Phasis. (Arrian, Peripl., 
Pont. Eux., p. 122, ed. Blancard.) Mannert supposes 
it to be the same with the modern Schyani. (Geogr., 
vol. 4, p. 394.) 

Cuasrines, islands in the Ionian Sea, off the coast 
of Tapygia. (Thucyd., 7, 33.) D’Anville Mollows 
Cluverius in placing them near the harbour of 'Taren- 
tum. (Compare Haack, ad Thucyd., l. ¢.) 

Cucriim, islands off the coast of Eubaa, near Sty- 
ra. They coincide with the Cavalleri of modern 
maps. (Herodot., 6, 101.) 

Cuarizus, I. an Athenian tragic poet, the contern- 
porary of Phrynichus, and, like him, the competitor of 
Aischylus. ith Pratinas and the last-mentioned 
dramatist he contended Olymp. 70, 2, or B.C. 499, 
the time when Auschylus first exhibited. It is stated 
that he contended with Sophocles also, but the differ- 
ence in their ages renders this extremely improbable ; 
and the mistake may easily have arisen from the way 
in which Suidas mentions the book on the chorus 
which Sophocles wrote against him and Thespis. 
(Cherilus, ed. Nake, p.'7.) It would seem that tra- 

edy had not altogether departed from its original form 
in his time, and that the chorus was still satyric. 


Cheerilus is said to have written 150 ba but no 


fragments have come down tous. ‘The disparaging re- 


‘marks of Hermeas and Proclus do not refer to him, 
‘but to his Samian namesake (Charilus, ed. Nake, 


92), and he is mentioned by Alexis in such goodly 


company (Athenaus, 4, p. 164, ¢:) that we cannot be- 


lieve his poetry to have been altogether contemptible. 
One of his plays was called the Alope, and appears to 
have been of a strictly mythical character. (Pausan., 


/1,14.) Some improvements in theatrical costume are 


ascribed to him by Suidas and Eudocia. (Theatre of 


the Greeks, p. 59, 4th ed.)—II. A native of Samos, 


born in a state of slavery, from which condition he 
subsequently found means to extricate himself. Sui- 
das, from whom we obtain this fact, makes him to 
have been the pupil and favourite of Herodotus ; but 


. 
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in what this same lexicographer adds, that Cheerilus 
was a young man when Xerxes invaded Greece, there 
is a contradiction to the previous assertion, since He- 
rodotus was at this time but just born. Plutarch 
states, that Lysander of Sparta was very fond of the 
poet’s society: this would fix the period when he 
flourished between the peace of Cimon and the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, or between 460 
and 431 B.C. (Cherilus, ed. Nake, p. 21, seqgg.) In 
his old age Cheerilus was invited to the court of Ma- 
cedonia by King Archelaus, who allowed him, it is said, 
three ming daily. At the court of this prince he died. 
Cheerilus perceived that a poet could no longer please 
by following the footsteps of Homer, since a people 
arrived at the degree of civilization in which the 
Greeks then were, seemed no longer capable of rel- 
ishing, in a modern work, the simplicity which pos- 
sesses so many charms in the earlier national poetry. 
Cheerilus selected, in consequence, an historical sub- 
ject, the victory of his countrymen over the arms of 
Xerxes. In this, however, he was unfortunate, since 
so recent an event was incompatible with the employ- 
ment of fiction, and fiction is an important part of the 
machinery of every epic poem. According to Sto- 
bus, he entitled his poem Ileponic, ‘‘ the Perseid.” 
We have so few fragments remaining of this poem 
of his, that we are unable to ascertain whether he 
ended it with the battle of Salamis, or carried it on to 
the close of the war with Xerxes. This poem was a 
monument raised to the glory of the Athenians. An 
ancient law of Solon’s relative to Homer, was revived 
in honour of Cheerilus, and the people decreed that 
the poem should be publicly read, every year, at 
the festival of the Panathenea. Suidas, it is true, 
merely states, that “it was decreed that this poem 
should be read with those of Homer.” But such a 
resolve could only proceed from the Athenians, and 
could only have reference to the great celebration 
just mentioned, which periodically reunited the tribes 
of Attica. Suidas adds, that the author received a 
piece of gold for every verse; a recompense but little 
in unison with the spirit of a republic, and still less 
probable in the case of a long epic poem. It would 
seem, in fact, that Suidas is here mistaken, and re- 
lates of the Samian Cheerilus what happened to an- 
other poet of the same name, who composed an effu- 
sion in honour of Alexander the Great. (Cherilus, 
ed. Nake, p. 78, seqq.) Whatever the reputation of 
Cheerilus may have been, one thing at least is certain, 
that the Alexandrean critics excluded him from their 
canon, in which they assigned the fifth and last place 
to his rival Antimachus. A certain want of elegance 
with which the style of Cherilus was reproached, as 
well as the predilection of Plato for Antimachus, may 
have been the primary causes of this disgraceful ex- 
clusion of the Athenian poet.—Among the fragments 
of the Perseid which have come down to us, there are 
some verses that have given rise to a curious discus- 
sion. The lines in question are preserved for us 
by Josephus (contra Apion., 1, p. 454.—vol. 2, ed. 
Havercamp), as the most ancient profane document 
in which mention is made of the Jews. In the enu- 
meration of the forces composing the army of Xerxes, 
Cheerilus speaks of the inhabitants of the mountains 
of Solymi, in the vicinity of a large lake. ("Quxeov 0 
év LoAtpoue dpeow, haréy éxt Aiuvy.) Josephus is 
convinced that the poet means Jerusalem, but some 
critics of modern days insist that the Solymi in Lycia 
are meant, because Cheerilus speaks of these troops 
as TpoxoKoupades, i. €., having the hair cut in a cir- 
cular form; a usage which the Levitical law (Levit., 
' 19, 27) forbade, with the express view of, distinguish- 
ing the Jews from the neighbouring nations. All 
doubt, however, is removed with regard to the poet’s 
meaning, by his adding, that the troops in question 
spoke the Pheenician tongue, of which the Hebrew is 
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only a dialect (TAdccay piv Poimocav dd oromdtwv 
agévtec). It is probable, therefore, that Chceerilus 
knew the inhabitants of these countries had in general 
the custom of cutting the hair of the head in this way, 
and that his means of information had not put him in 
possession of the fact, that one community of Syria 
deviated from this custom. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol. 2, p. 125, seqgg.)—III. A poet of Iassus in Asia 
Minor, of whom Horace (Epis?., 2, 1, 233.—Epist. 
ad Pis., 357), Quintus Curtius (8, 5, 8), and Auso- 


|nius (ip. 16), as well as Acron and Porphyrion, the 


scholiasts on Horace, make mention. It was to this 
poet that Alexander the Great is said to have prom- 
ised a piece of gold for every good verse which he 
should compose in his praise. The commentator, 
known under the name of the scholiast of Cruqui- 
us, informs us, that Cheerilus could only produce 
seven lines that were deemed worthy of the price 
offered by the monarch. Porphyrion, however, re- 
marks in more general terms, “ Hujus omnino septem 
versus laudabantur.” Now Strabo (672), and also 
Atheneus (8, 356), have preserved for us a transla- 
tion, by Cheerilus, into seven hexameters, of the As- 
syrian inscription on the tomb of Sardanapalus ; and 
hence it has been supposed that: these are the seven 
verses to which the scholiasts refer.—It is also stated 
of Cheerilus that he consented to receive a blow for 
every verse of his encomiums on Alexander which 
should be rejected by the judges, and that he paid 
dearly, in consequence, for his foolish presumption. It 
is probable that he was the author of the poem on the 
Lamiac war (Aayiaxd), which Suidas erroneously as- 
cribes to the Samian Cherilus. (Cherilus, ed. Nake, 
p. 101, segg.—Scholl, Mist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 75.) 

Cuorasmir, a people of Asia, between Sogdiana 
and the northeastern shore of the Caspian, whose cap- 
ital was Gorgo, now Urgheng. Their country is now 
Kharasm. 
the name Khorasan, as indicating a country in which 
the worship of the sun anciently prevailed (Khor- 
Asan. — Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 90.) 

Cuor@sus. Vid. Corcebus. 

Cuosrogs, I. (more correctly Khosrou), king of Per- 
sia, surnamed the Great, was the twenty-first monarch 
of the line of the Sassanides, and succeeded his father 
Kobad, A.D. 531. The Orientals, even after the lapse 
of twelve centuries, are accustomed to cite him as a 
model for kings, and the glorious surname of the ‘“‘Just”’ 
is one which he frequently bears in history. Chos- 
roes manifested even in early life the germes of those 
virtues which were afterward so brilliantly developed 
by him on coming to the throne. At the period of his 
accession Persia was involved in a war with Justinian, 
but Chosroes succeeded in negotiating a favourable 
peace, by the terms of which the Roman emperor had 
to pay 11,000 pounds of gold, and forego various ad- 
vantages. Not long after (A.D. 540), having become 
powerful by reason of various Asiatic conquests, and 
regarding the Romans as usurpers of many of the an- 
cient provinces of Persia, he invaded Syria, laid An- 
tioch in ashes, and only drew off his forces from the 
territories of the empire on the payment of a consider- 
able sum. After several other victorious expeditions, 
he renewed the war with Justin, the successor of Jus- 
tinian, whom he compelled to solicit a truce, but was 
soon after driven back across the Euphrates by sg 
rius, the new emperor, and the Romans took up th 
winter-quarters in the Persian provinces. Chosroes 
died A.D. 579, after a glorious reign of forty: eight, 
years. He encouraged the arts, founded schools, an 
is Said to have made considerable. proficiency in philos- 
ophy himself. (Saint-Martin, in Biogr. Univ., vol, 
22, p. 380, segg.—Encycl. Am., vol. 3, p.. 162.)—IL. : 
The second of the name, grandson of the preceding, 
ascended the Persian throne A.D. 590. The earlier 
part of his career was marked by great i of for- 
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Ritter has some curious speculations ‘on 
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tune, he having been dethroned and driven from his 
kingdom by a formidable rival, and compelled to take 
refuge with the Emperor Maurice. He owed his res- 
toration to the generous aid of the same potentate. 
Not long after, upon the death of Maurice, he carried 
his victorious arms against his former allies, to the 
very walls of Constantinople and Alexandrea; and 
subsequently he beheld the very Romans, whom he 
had so often defeated, penetrating, under Heraclius, 
into the heart of the Persian empire, and pillaging and 
burning his palace itself. He was at last dethroned 
by his own son and cast into prison, where he died 
A.D. 628. (Saint-Martin, in Biogr. Univ., vol. 22, p. 
391.) 

Curonium Marg, a, name applied by the ancients 
to the Frozen Ocean. The Cimbri, according to 
Pliny (4, 13), called it Morimarusa, i. e., “the dead 
sea.” In the Welsh tongue, mor is the ‘“ sea,” and 
marv “dead ;’’ in the Irish, mwir-croinn denotes a 
thick, coagulated, frozen sea. (Compare Classical 
Journal, vol. 6, p. 297.) 

Curysa, I. a town of Troas, on the coast, near 
the city of Hamaxitus, where lived Chryses, the fa- 
ther of the beautiful Chryseis. (Homer, Iliad, 1, 37. 
—Id. ibid., 430, &c.) Strabo (604), however, places 
it in the innermost part of the Adramyttian Gulf, 
and hence some are in favour of making two places 
of this name, an old and a new Chrysa. (Compare 
Heyne’s note to the German transl. of Le Chevalier, 
p. 7, segq.) This place was famous for a temple of 
Apollo Smintheus (vid. Smintheus), whence it was 
also called Sminthium. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 
3, p. 463.)—II. A small island in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Lemnos, in which Philoctetes took up his 
abode when sufterig from the wound inflicted by one 
of the arrows of Hercules. (Pausan., 8, 33.) It 
was afterward submerged by the sea, in accordance 
with an ancient prediction. (Herodot., 7, 6.) Choi- 
seul-Gouflier (Voyage pittoresque de la Greece, vol. 2, 
p. 129) thinks he saw traces of it still remaining. 
That the change here referred to has been occasioned 
by volcanic action no one can doubt. (Vad. Mosych- 
lus.) The whole island of Lemnos is said to bear 
the strongest marks of the effects of volcanic fire ; the 
rocks in many parts are like the burned and vitrified 
scoria, of furnaces. (Hunt’s Journal, in Walpole’s 
Collection, vol. 2, p. 59.) 

Curysanruivs, an eclectic philosopher of Sardis, 
made highpriest of Lydia by the Emperor Julian, and 
supposed to possess a power of conversing with the 
gods and of predicting future events. (Eunap., p. 
144, seqg.—Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 2, 

wis) 

‘ Curysior, a son of Medusa by Neptune, born im- 
mediately after the decapitation of his mother by Per- 
seus. (Apollod., 2, 4, 2.—Heyne, ad loc.) He was 
of gigantic stature, and received his name, according 
to Hesiod (Theog.., 283), from his wielding in his hands 
a “golden sword” (ypvcevov Gop). Chrysaor became 
by Callirhoé, one of the ocean-nymphs, the father of 
Geryon and Echidna. (Hesiod, Theog., 287, seqg.— 
Compare Clesias Ephes. ap. Plut. de flum., p. 1034, 
ed. Wytt.—Tzetz. ad Lycophr., v. 17.)—The legend 
of Chrysaor, like that of Perseus itself, has a blend- 
ed religious and astronomical reference. It is based 
on the idea of purification by blood, and also of the 
- reappearance of fertility, after the darker period of the 
- year, the months of winter, have passed away. (Com- 
pare remarks under the article Perseus.) 

Curysaorivs, a surname of Jupiter, from his temple 
at Stratonice in Caria. There was a political union 
of certain Carian states, which held their meetings 
here, under the name of Chrysaorium. ‘These states 
had votes in proportion to the number of towns they 
possessed. (Strab., 660,—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 
2, p. 204.) ett 
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Curysits, the patronymic of Astynome, daughter 
of Chryses. (Vid. Chryses.) 

Curysss, a priest of Apollo Smintheus at Chrysa. 
He was the father of Astynome, who was called from 
him Chryseis. In the division of the spoils of Hypo- 
placian Thebe, when that city was taken by the 
Greeks, Chryseis, as one of the captives, fell to the 
share of Agamemnon. Chryses, upon hearing of his 
daughter’s fate, repaired to the Grecian camp, attired 
in his sacerdotal insignia, to solicit her restitution ; 
and when his prayers were fruitless, he implored the 
aid of Apollo, who visited the Greeks with a pesti- 
lence, and obliged them to restore Chryseis. (Hom., 
Il., 1, 11, segqg.—Id. 2b., 366, seqgq.) It has been 
asked how Chryseis, a native of Chrysa, could have 
been taken prisoner at Thebe? Eustathius solves the 
difficulty, giving us our choice of one of two explana- 
tions. According to one account, as he informs us, 
she had been sent to Thebe as to a place of more 
safety than Chrysa, while another made her to have 
gone thither to attend a festival of Diana. (Eustath. 
ad Il., 1. 366.) 

Curysippus, I. a son of Pelops, carried off by 
Laius. (Apollod., 3, 5, 6.) This circumstance be- 
came a theme with many ancient writers, and hence 
the story assumed different shapes, according to the 
fancy of those who handled it. ‘The death of Chrysip- 
pus was also related in different ways. According to 
the common account, he was slain by Atreus, at the 
instigation of his stepmother Hippodamia. (Consult 
Heyne, ad loc.)—II. A stoic philosopher of Soli in 
Cilicia Campestris. He fixed his residence at Athens, 
and became a disciple of Cleanthes, the successor of 
Zeno. He was equally distinguished for natural abil- 
ities and industry, seldom suffering a day to elapse 
without writing 500 lines. He wrote several hundred 
volumes, of which three hundred were on logical sub- 
jects, but in all he borrowed largely from others. He 
maintained, with the Stoics in general, that the world 
was God, or a universal effusion of his spirit, and 
that the superior part of this spirit, which consisted in 
mind and reason, was the common nature of things, 
containing the whole and every part. Sometimes he 
speaks of God as the power of fate and the necessary 
chain of events; sometimes he calls him fire; and 
sometimes he deifies the fluid parts of nature, as water 
and air; and again, the earth, sun, moon, and stars, 
and the universe in which these are comprehended, 
and even those men who have obtained immortality. 
He was very fond of the figure Sorztes in arguing, 
which is hence called by Persius the heap of Chrysip- 
pus. His discourses abounded more in curious sub- 
tleties and nice distinctions than in solid arguments. 
In disputation, in which he spent the greatest part of 
his life, he discovered a degree of promptitude and 
confidence which approached towards audacity. He 
often said to his preceptor, ‘‘ Give me doctrines, and I 
will find arguments to support them.” It was a sin- 
gular proof of his haughty spirit, that when a certain 
person asked him what preceptor he would advise him 
to choose for his son, he said, ‘Me ; for if I thought 
any philosopher excelled me, I would myself become 
his pupil.” With so much contempt did he look 
down upon the distinctions of rank, that he would 
never, as other philosophers did, pay his court to 
princes or great men, by dedicating to them any of his 
writings. ‘The vehemence and arrogance with which 
he supported his tenets, created him many adver- 
saries, particularly in the Academic and Epicurean 
sects. Even his friends of the Stoic school com- 
plained, that, in the warmth of dispute, while he was 
attempting to load his adversary with the reproach of 
obscurity and absurdity, his own ingenuity often failed 
him, and he adopted such unusual and illogical modes 
of reasoning, as gave his opponents great advantages 
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a common practice with Chrysippus, at different times, 
_to take the opposite sides of the same question, and 
thus furnish his antagonists with weapons, which 
might easily be turned, as occasion offered, against 
himself. Carneades, who was one of his most able 
and skilful adversaries, frequently availed himself of 
this circumstance, and refuted Chrysippus by convict- 
ing him of inconsistency. Of his writings nothing 
remains, except a few extracts which are preserved in 
the works of Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, and Aulus Gel- 
lius. He died in the 143d Olympiad, B.C. 208, at the 
age of eighty-three. A statue was erected to his mem- 
ory by Ptolemy. (Diog. Laert., 7, 189.—Enfield’s 
Mistory of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 358.) 

Carysociras, or the horn of gold, a name given 
to the harbour of Byzantium. (V2d. Byzantium.) 

Curysopo.ts, a town and harbour opposite Byzan- 
tium, on the Asiatic shore. It is often mentioned in 
history. The Athenians established there a toll, to- 
wards the close of the Peloponnesian war, to be paid 
by all ships coming from the Euxine. (Xen., Hist. 
Gr., 1, 1, 14.—Polyb., 4, 44, 3.) The ten thousand 
Greeks were encamped there for some days prior to 
crossing over into Thrace. (Xen., Anab., 6, 6, 22.) 
It is mentioned by Strabo (563) as a small town, and 
Pliny says, ‘‘ Fuit Chrysopolis” (5, 32). Several his- 
torians, however, of a later date, continue to speak of 
it. (Zosim., 2, 30.—Socrat., Hist. Eccles., 1, 4.— 
Amm. Marcell., 22, 12.) Stephanus of Byzantium 
gives various etymological derivations of the name. 
The modern Scutari is thought to correspond to the 
ancient place. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 191, 
seq.) 

Curysorruoas, or Golden Stream, a river of Syr- 
ja, near Damascus. It rises in Mount Libanus, and, 
after leaving its native valley, divides itself into five 
small streams near the village of Dwmar. The main 
one of these flows through Damascus, while two others 
water the gardens in the plain of El-Gutha. All the 
streams unite subsequently, and their collected waters 
empty into the sea. The Chrysorrhoas is the same 
with the Bardine or Amana (in Scripture Abana, 2 
Kings, 5, 12), now the Baradi. (Abulfeda, Tab. 
Sy.— Burckhardt, p. 37.—Von Richter, Wallfahrt, 
p. 154, seqq.) 

Curysostom (St. John), an eminent father of the 
church, was born of a noble family at Antioch, A.D. 
347. His father’s name was Secundus, and the sur- 
name of Chrysostom, or ‘‘golden mouth” (Xpvodcro- 
f#oc), obtained by the son, was given to him on account 
of his eloquence. He was bred to the bar, but quitted 
it for an ascetic life: first, with a monk on a mount- 
ain near Antioch, and then in a cave by himself. He 
remained in this retirement six years, when he re- 
turned to Antioch, and, being ordained, became so 
celebrated for his talents as a preacher, that, on the 
death of Nectarius, patriarch of Constantinople, he 
was chosen to supply his place. On obtaining this 
preferment, which he very unwillingly accepted, he 
acted with great vigour and austerity in the reform of 
abuses, and exhibited all the mistaken notions of the 
day in regard to celibacy and the monastic life. He 
also persecuted the pagans and heretics with great zeal, 
and sought to extend his episcopal power with such 
unremitting ardour, that he involved himself in a quar- 
rel with Theophilus, bishop of Alexandrea, who en- 
joyed the patronage of the Empress Eudoxia ; which 
quarrel ended in his formal deposition by a synod held 
at Chalcedon A.D. 403. He was, however, so popu- 
lar in Constantinople, that a formidable insurrection 
ensued, and the empress herself interfered for his re- 
turn. Towards the end of the same year, owing to 
his zeal relative to a statue of Eudoxia, placed near the 
great church, and causing a disturbance of public wor- 
ship, all his troubles were renewed. If true, that in 


one of his sermons the empress was compared by him | 
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to Herodias, who sought the head of John in a char- 
ger, the anger of Eudoxia was not altogether unjustifia- 
ble. The consequence of her resentment was the as- 
sembling of another synod, and in A.D. 404 the pa- 
triarch was again deposed and sent into exile. The 
place of his banishment was Cucusus, a lonely town 
among the ridges of Mount Taurus, on the confines of 
Cappadocia and Cilicia. He sustained himself with 
much fortitude ; but having, by means of his great in- 
fluence and many adherents, procured the intercession 
of the western emperor, Honorius, with his brother Ar- 
cadius, he was ordered to be removed still farther 
from the capital, and died on the journey at Comana in 
Pontus, A.D. 407, at the age of sixty. Opinion was 
much divided in regard to his merits for some time 
after his death, but at length his partisans prevailed, 
and, thirty years from his decease, he was removed 
from his place of interment as a saint, and his re- 
mains were met in procession by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius the younger, on their removal from the place 
of his original interment to Constantinople. Chry- 
sostom was a voluminous writer, but more eloquent 
than either learned or acute. Although falling short 
of Attic purity, his style is free, copious, and unaf- 
fected, and his diction often glowing and elevated. 
The numerous treatises or sermons by which he chiefly 
gained his reputation, are very curious for the informa- 
tion they contain on the customs and manners of the 
times, as elicited by his declamation against prevail- 
ing vices and follies. The first entire Greek edition 
of the works of Chrysostom was that of Sir Henry Sa- 
ville, at Eton, in 8 vols. folio, 1613; but that of 
Montfaucon, Paris, with annotations and his life, 11 
vols. folio, 1718, is by far the most complete. (@or- 
ton’s Biogr. Dict., vol. 1, p. 485.) 

Curysoruémis, I. a daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra.—II. A Cretan, who first obtained the~ 
poetical prize at the Pythian games. (Pausanias, 
10, 7.) P 

Cipina, a town of Lower Pannonia, situate on the 
Saavus, about fifty miles from Sirmium, and about 
one hundred from the confluence of the Saavus and 
Danube. It was famous for the defeat of Licinius by 
Constantine, A.D. 315, and was also the birthplace of 


Gratian. Its name is preserved in the obscure ruins 
of Savilei. (Eutropius, 10, 4.—Amm. Marcellinus, 
30, 24.) 


Ciwyra, I. a flourishing commercial city in the 
southwest angle of Phrygia, between Lycia and Ca- 
ria. It was surnamed the Great for distinction’ sake 
from another city of the same name situate in Pam- 
phylia. Cibyra seems to have been originally a small 
town of the Cabalees, from whom the tract of Cabalia 
or Cabalis took its name. On the accession, however, 
of a Pisidian colony, the site was changed, the town 
considerably enlarged, and the name gradually altered 
from Cabalis, or some analogous form, to that of Cib- 
yra. The place became very prosperous, and its pros- 
perity was chiefly owing to the excellence of its laws, 
though the government was that of an absolute mon- 
archy. Under this government were included the 
three old Cabalian towns of Bubon, Balbura, and GZno- 
anda, and these, together with the capital Cibyra, 
constituted a tetrapolis. Each of these towns had one 
vote in the general assembly of the states, except 
Cibyra, which had two, in consideration of its supe- 
rior power. This city, as we are told by Strabo, 
could raise no less than 30,000 foot and 2000 horse, 
and its influence and power extended over a part of 
Pisidia, Milyas, and Lycia, as far as Perea of the 
Rhodians. (Strab., 631.) After its conquest, i, the 
Romans, we find Cibyra mentioned as the chief city 
of a considerable forum or conventus, comprising not | 
less than twenty-five towns. (Cic., Ep. ad Att., 5, 21. 
—Plin., 5, 29.) According to Tacitus (Ann., 4, 13), 
Cibyra, having been nearly destroyed ie an earth- 
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quake, was afterward restored by Tiberius. Tn later 
writers we find it included within the limits of Caria. 
([herocl., 690,) Strabo reports, that there were four 
dialects in use at Oibyra: that of the ancient Solymi, 
the Greek, the Pisidian, and the Lydian; the latter, 
however, he adds, was quite extinct even in Lydia. 
Tho Cibyratw excelled in engraving on iron or steel, 
(Sirab,, 631.) No trace of the ruins of Cibyra has as 
yet been discovered. ‘They are to be found, however, 
in all probability, not far from Denish, or Laodicea, 
on @ river which is either the Lycus or a branch of it. 
(Cramer's Asia Minor, vol, 2, p, 269, seqq.)—Il. A 
town on the coast of Pamphylia, southeast of Aspen- 
dus, called Cibyra Parva, for distinction’ sake from 
the preceding. Ptolemy annexes it to Cilicia Tra- 
chea, Lie aite corresponde to that of the modern Lbu- 
rar, (Strab., 667.) 

Crono, Marcus Tu.iivus, a celebrated Roman ora- 
tor, was born at Arpinum, the native place of Marius, 
B.O, 107, the same year which gave birth to Pome 
poy the Great, His family was ancient, and of eques- 
trian rank, but had never taken part in public affairs at 
Rome, though both his father and grandfather were 
persons of consideration in the part of Italy in which 
they resided. (Or, contra, Rull., 2, 1.) His father, 
boing aman of cultivated mind, detormined to educate 
his two sons, Marcus and Quintus, on an enlarged 
and liberal plan, and to fit them for the prospect of 
those public employments which his own ohh state 
of health incapacitated him from seeking. Mareus, 
the oldor of the two, soon displayed indications of a 
superior mind, and we are told that his schoolfellows 
carried home such accounts of his oxtraordinary parts, 
that their parents often visited the school for the sake 
of secing & youth who gave so much promise of future 
eminence, (Plut. in Vit.) Ono of his earliest mas- 
ters was the poet Archias, whom he defended after. 
ward in his consular year; and under his instruction 
he mado such proficiency is to compose & poom, 
though yot a boy, on the fable of Glaucus, which had 
formed the subject of one of the tragedies of Adychylus, 
Soon aftor he assumed the manly gown, he was placed 
under the care of Semvola, the celebrated lawyer, 
whom he introduces so beautifully into several of his 
philosophical dialogues; and inno long time he gained 
a thorough knowledge of the laws and political iM 
tutions of his country, (De Clar,, Or., 29.) This was 
about the time of the Social War; and, according to 
the Roman custom, which made it a necessary part 
of education to learn the military art by actual service, 
Cicero took the opportunity of devine & campaign 
under the consul Pompeius Strabo, father of Pompey 
the Great, Returning to pursuits more congenial to 
hia natural taste, ho commenced the study of philoso- 
phy under Philo the Academic, But hie chief atten 
tion was reserved for oratory, to which he applied hims 
solf with the assistance of Molo, the first rhetorician 
of tho day; while Diodotus, the Stoic, exercised him 
in the argumentative subtleties for which the disciples 
of Zeno wore #o colebrated, At the same time he 
doclaimed daily in Greek and Latin with some youn 
noblemen, who were competitors in the same race of 
honours with himself—Cicero was the first Roman 
who found his way to the highest dignities of the state 
with no other recommendation than his powers of olo« 
— quence and his morit# as a civil magistrate, (Or, dn 

Oat, 8, 6.—In Pis,, 8. Pro Sull., 80.—Pro Dom., 
87. De Harusp, Resp, 23.—Ep. ad Fam., 5, 4.) 
The firat cause of importance which he undertook 
was the defence of Roscius Amorinus, in which he 
distinguished himself by his courageous defence of his 
client, who had been accused of ‘einbaed by Chry- 
sogonus, a favourite of Sylla’s, ‘This obliging him, 
however, ya os SY Plutarch, to leave Rome from 
prudential motives, the power of Sylla being at that 
time par © omployed his time in travelling for 
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two years under pretence of his health, which he tells 
us was yet unequal to the exertion of pleading. 
Clar., Or., 91.) At Athens he met with 'T’, Pompo- 
nius Atticus, whom he had formerly known at school, 
and there renewed with him a friendship which lasted 
through life, in spite of the change of interest and és- 
trangement of affection so commonly attendant on 
turbulent times. Here too he attended the lectures 
of Antiochus, who, under the name of an Academic, 
taught the dogmatic doctrines of Plato and the Stoics. 
Though Cicero at first evinced considerable dislike of 
his philosophical views, he seems afterward to have 
adopted the sentiments of the Old Academy, which 
they much resembled, and not until late in life to have 
relapsed into the sceptical tenets of his earlier in- 
atructer Philo, (Warburton, Div. Leg, lib, 8, sec. 
3.—Vossius, de Nat. Log., c. 8, sec. 22.) After visit- 
ing the principal philosophers and rhetoricians of Asia, 
he returned at the age of thirty to Rome, so strength- 
oned and improved both in bodily and mental powers, 
that he soon eclipsed in speaking all his competitors 
for public favour. So popular a talent speedily gained 
him the suffrage of the commons; and being sent to 
Sicily as quastor, at a ime when the metropolis itself 
was visited with a scarcity of corn, he acquitted him- 
solf in that delicate situation with so much success as 
to supply the clamorous wants of the people without 
oppressing the province from which the provisions 
were raised, (Or, pro Planc., 26.—In Verr., 5, 14.) 
Returning thence with greater honours than had ever 
before been decreed to a Roman governor, he gain- 
od for himself still farther the esteem of the Sicil- 
ians, by undertaking his celebrated prosecution of Ver- 
ros; who, though defended by the influence of the 
Metelli and the eloquence of THortensius, was driven 
in dospair into voluntary exile. Five years after his 
questorship Cicero was elected wdile, Though pos- 
sessed of only a moderate fortune, he nevertheless, 
with the good sense and taste which mark his charac- 
ter, was enabled, while holding this expensive office, 
to preserve in his domestic arrangements the dignity 
of a literary and public man, without any of the os- 
tentation of migalticdinny which often distinguished the 
candidate for popular applause. (Or. pro Dom., 58.) 
After the customary interval of two years, he was re- 
turned at tho head of the list as praetor (Or. in 
Pis,, 1), and now made his first appearance on the 
rostra in support of the Manilian law. About the 
same tips, also, he defended Cluentius. At the expi- 
ration of his prwtorship, he refused to accept a foroign 
province, the usual reward of that magistracy ; but, 

aving the consulship full in view, and relying on his 
interest with Casar and Pompey, he allowed nothing 
to divert him from that career of glory for which he 
now believed himself to be destined. Having suc« 
cooded at length in attaining to the high office of 
which he was in quest, he signalized his consulship 
by crushing the conspiracy of Catiline ; and the Ro- 
mans hailed him, on the discovery and overthrow of 
this nefarious plot, as the Father and Doliverer of his 
country, Elis consulate was succeeded by the return 
of Pompey from tho East, and the establishmeht of 
the First ‘Triumvirate ; which, disappointing his hopes 
of political greatness, induced him to resume his fo- 
ronsic and literary occupations, From these he was 
called off, aftor an interval of four years, by the threat- 
oning measures of Clodius, who at length succeeded 
in driving him into exile, This event, which, consid- 
oring the circumstances connected with it, was one of 
tho most glorious of his life, filled him with the ut- 
most distress and dospondency. Its history is as fol 
lows. Olodius, Cicero’s bitter enemy, had caused a 
law to be renewed, declaring every one guilty of trea- 
son who ordered the execution of a Roman citizen 
before the people had condemned him, The blow 
was aimed against Cicero, on account unish- 
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ment he had caused to be inflicted, by the authority 
of the senate, upon the accomplices of Catiline. The 
illustrious ex-consul put on mourning, and appeared 
in public, accompanied by the equites and many young 
patricians, demanding the protection of the people. 
Clodius, however, at the head of his armed adherents, 
insulted them repeatedly, and ventured even to be- 
siege the senate house. Cicero, upon this, went into 
voluntary exile. . His conduct, however, in this re- 
verse of fortune, showed anything but the firmness of 
a man of true spirit. He wandered about Greece, be- 
/wailing his miserable condition, refusing the consola- 
tions which his friends attempted to administer, and 
shunning the public honours with which the Greek 
cities were eager to load him. (Lp, ad Att., lib, 3. 
—Ep. ad Fam., lib. 14.—Or. pro Sext., 22.—Pro 
Dom., 36.) He ultimately took refuge in Thessa- 
lonica with Plancus. Clodius, in the mean time, pro- 
cured new decrees, in consequence of which Cicero’s 
country seats were torn down, and a temple of Free- 
dom built on the site of his house at Rome. His wife 
and children were also exposed to ill usage from his 
imbittered persecutors. A favourable change, how- 
ever, soon took place in the minds of his countrymen. 
The audacity of Clodius became insupportable to all : 
Pompey encouraged Cicero’s friends to get him re- 
called to Rome, and the senate also declared that it 
would not attend to any business until the decree 
which ordered his banishment was revoked. ‘Through 
the zeal of the consul Lentulus, and at the proposition 
of several tribunes, the decree of recall passed the as- 
sembly of the people in the following year, in spite 
of a bloody tumult, in which Cicero’s brother Quintus 
was dangerously wounded; and the orator returned 
to his native country, after an absence of ten months, 
and was received with every mark of honour. The 
senate met him at the city gates, and his entry re- 
sembled a triumph. ‘The attacks of Clodius, though 
they could now do no harm, were immediately re- 
newed, until Cicero was freed from the insults of this 
turbulent demagogue by the hand of Milo, whom he 
afterward, in a public trial for the deed, unsuccess- 
fully defended. (Vid. Milo.) Five years after his 
return from exile he received the government of Cili- 
cia, in consequence of Pompey’s law, which obliged 
those senators of consular or pretorian rank who had 
never held any foreign command, to divide the vacant 
provinces among them. Cicero conducted a war, 
while in this office, with good success against the 
plundering tribes of the mountain districts of Cilicia, 
and was greeted by his soldiers with the title of Jm- 
perator. He resigned his command, and returned to 
Italy, about the close of the year 703, intending to 
prefer his claim to a triumph; but the troubles which 
were just then commencing between Cesar and Pom- 
pey prevented him from obtaining one. His return 
home was followed by earnest endeavours to recon- 
cile Pompey with Cwsar, and by very spirited beha- 
viour when Cesar required his presence in the senate. 
But this independent temper was only transient ; and 
at no period of his public life did he display such mis- 
erable vacillation as at the opening of the civil war. 
His conduct, in this respect, had been faulty enough 
before, for he then vacillated between the several 
members of the first triumvirate, defending Vatinius 
in order to please Cesar, and his bitter political en- 
emy Gabinius to ingratiate himself with Pompey. 
Now, however, we find him first accepting a com- 
mission from the republic; then courting Cesar; next, 
on Pompey’s sailing for Greece, resolving to follow 
him thither; presently determining to stand neuter; 
then bent on es to the Pompeians in Sicily ; and 
when, after all, he had joined their camp in Greece, 
discovering such timidity and discontent as to draw 
from Pompey the bitter reproof, **cupio ad hostes Ci- 


cero transcat, ut nos timeat.” (Macrobius, Sat., 2, 3.) 
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After the battle of Pharsalia and the flight of Pompey, 
he refused to take the command of some troops then 
under the orders of Cato, but returned to Italy, which 
was governed by Antony, the representative of Casar. 
His retum was attended with several unpleasant cir- 
cumstances, until the conqueror wrote to him, and soon 
after received him in the most friendly spirit. Cicero 
now devoted himself entirely to literature and philoso- 
phy. The state of his private affairs, however, involv- 
ed him in great embarrassment. A large sum, which 
he had advanced to Pompey, had impoverished him, and 
he was forced to stand indebted to Atticus for present 
assistance. ‘These difficulties led him to a:step which 
it has been customary to regard with great severity ; 
the divorce of his wife Terentia, though he was then 


in his 62d year, and his marriage with his rich ward 


Publilia, who was of an age disproportionate to his 
own. Yet, in reviewing this proceeding, we must 
not adopt the modern standard of propriety, forgetful 
of the character of an age which reconciled actions 
even of moral turpitude with a reputation for honour 
and virtue. Terentia was a woman of a most imperi- 
ous and violent temper, and (what is more to the 
purpose) had in no slight degree contributed to his 
present embarrassment by her extravagance in the 
management of his private affairs. By her he had 
two children, a son born the year before his con- 
sulship, and a daughter, whose loss he was now fated 
to experience. ‘To Tullia he was tenderly attached, 
not, only from the excellence of her disposition, but 
from, her love of polite literature; and her death tore 
from him, as he so pathetically laments to Sulpicius, 
the only comfort which the course of public events 
had left him. (Ep. ad Fam., 4, 14.) His distress 
was increased by the unfeeling conduct of Publilia, 
whom he soon divorced for testifying joy at the death 
of her step-daughter, It was on this occasion that he 
wrote his treatise “On Consolation,” with a view to 
mitigate the anguish of his sufferings. His friends 
were assiduous in their attentions; and Cesar, who 
had treated him with the utmost kindness on. his re- 
turn from Egypt, signified the respect he bore his char- 
acter by sending a letter of condolence from Spain, 
where the remains of the Pompeian party still en- 
gaged him. But no attentions, however considerate, 
could soften Cicero’s vexation at seeing the country 
he had formerly saved by his exertions, now subjected 
to the tyranny of one master. His speeches, indeed, 
for Marcellus and Ligarius exhibit traces of inconsist- 
ency; but for the most part he retired from public 
business, and gave himself up to the composition of 
those works which, while they mitigated his political 
sorrows, have secured his literary celebrity. ‘The as- 
sassination of Cesar, which took place in the follow- 
ing year, once more brought him on the stage of pub- 
lic affairs. He hoped to regain great political influ- 
ence: but Antony took Cwsar’s place, and all that 
was left Cicero to do was to compose those admira~ 
ble orations against him which are known by the name 
of Philippics, and are equally distinguished for elo- 
quence and patriotism. His set towards ste 
induced him to favour the young Octavius, althoug 


‘the pretended moderation of the latter by no means 


deceived him. With him originajed all the ener- 
getic resolutions of the senate in favour of the war 
which the consuls and the young Cesar were con- 
ducting against Antony in the name of the republic; 
and for a time the prospect seemed to brighten. At 
last, however, Octavius having possessed himself of 
the consulship, and having formed an alliance with 
Antony and Lepidus, Cicero became convinced that 
liberty was at an end. At Tusculum, whither he had 
retired with his brother and nephew, he learned that 
Octavius had basely deserted him, and that his name, 


at Antony’s demand, had been added to the list of the — 


proscril He repaired, in a state of indecision, to 
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the seacoast, and embarked. Contrary winds, how- 
ever, drove him back to the shore. At the request of 
his slaves he embarked a second time, but soon re- 
turned again to await his fate at his country-seat near 
Formie. ‘I will die,” said he, “in that country 
which I have so often saved.”? Here, then, he was dis- 
posed to remain, and to meet his death; but his slaves, 
who were warmly attached to him, could not bear to 
see him thus sacrificed; and when the party of sol- 
diers sent to murder him was advancing towards the 
villa, they almost forced him to put himself into his 
litter, and to allow them to carry him once more on 
board of the vessel, which was still lying at Caieta. 
But, as they were bearing the litter towards the sea, 
they were overtaken in the walks of his own grounds 
by the soldiers who were in search of him, and 
who were headed by one Herennius, a centurion, and 
by C. Popilius Lenas. Popilius was a native of Pi- 
cenum, and had, on a former occasion, been success- 
fully defended by Cicero, when brought to trial for 
some offence before the courts at Rome. As the as- 
sistance of advocates was given gratuitously, the con- 
nexion between them and their clients was esteemed 
very differently from what it is among us ; and it was 
therefore an instance of peculiar atrocity, that Popil- 
ius offered his services to Antony to murder his pa- 
tron, from no other motive than the hope of gaining 
his favour, by showing such readiness to destroy his 
greatest enemy. ‘The slaves of Cicero, undismayed 
at the appearance of the soldiers, prepared to defend 
their master; but he refused to allow any blood to be 
shed on his account, and commanded them to set down 
the litter and await the issue in silence. He was 
obeyed; and when the soldiers came up, he stretched 
out his head with perfect calmness, and submitted his 
neck to the sword of Popilius. He died in his sixty- 
fourth year, B.C. 43. When the murder was accom- 
plished, the soldiers cut off his two hands also, as the 
instruments with which he had written his Philippic 
Orations; and the head and hands were carried to 
Rome, and exposed together at the Rostra. Men 
crowded to see the mournful sight, and testified by 
their tears the compassion and affection which his un- 
worthy death, and his pure and amiable character, had 
so justly deserved. On the whole, antiquity may be 
challenged to produce an individual so virtuous, so 
perfectly amiable as Cicero. None interest more in 
‘their lives, none excite more painful emotions in their 
deaths. Others, it is true, may be found of loftier 
and more heroic character, who awe and subdue the 
mind by the grandeur of their views or the intensity 
of their exertions. But Cicero engages our affections 
by the integrity of his public conduct, the purity of 
his private life, the generosity, placability, and kind- 
ness of his heart, the playfulness of his temper, the 
warmth of his domestic attachments. In this respect 
his letters are invaluable. Here we see the man 
without disguise or affectation, especially in his letters 
to Atticus, to whom he unbosomed every thought, and 
talked with the same frankness as to himself. It 
must, however, be confessed, that the publication of 
this same correspondence has laid open the defects of 
his political character. Everything seemed to point 
out Cicero as the fittest person of the day to be a 
mediator beween contending factions. And yet, after 
the eventful period of his consulship, we see him re- 
signing the high station in the republic which he him- 
self might have filled, to the younger Cato, who, with 
only haif his abilities, little foresight, and no address, 
possessed that first requisite for a statesman, firmness. 
Cicero, on the contrary, was irresolute, timid, and in- 
consistent. (Montesquieu, Grand. des Rom., c. 12.) 
He talked, indeed, largely of preserving a middle course 
(Ep. ad Att., 1, 19), but he was continually vacilla- 
ting from one to the other extreme ; always too confi- 
dent or braeieyroieda incorrigibly vain of success, 
“FF a a 
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yet meanly panegyrizing the government of a usurper. 
His foresight, sagacity, practical good sense, and singu- 
lar tact in directing men’s measures, were lost for 
want of that strength of mind which points them 
steadily to one object. He was never decided, never 
(as has sometimes been observed) took an important 
step without afterward repenting of it. Nor can we 
account for the firmness and resolution of his consu- 
late, unless we discriminate between the ease of re- 
sisting a party and that of balancing contending in- 
terests. Boldness in opposition differs widely from 
steadiness in mediation; the latter implying a cool-~ 
ness of judgment, which a direct attack is so far from 
requiring, that it ever inspires minds naturally timid 
with unusual excitement.—Let us now pass to Cicero 
as a public speaker and writer. The orations he is 
known to have composed amount in all to about eigh- 
ty, of which fifty-nine, either entire or in part, are pre- 
served. All those pronounced by him during the five 
years intervening between his election to the questor- 
ship and edileship have perished, except that for M. 
Tullius, the exordiwm and narratio of which were 
brought to light by the discoveries of Maio, in the Am- 
brosian library at Milan. From the same quarter 
have been obtained many other reliques of the elo- 
quence of Cicero, among the most important of which 
are, a large fragment of the oration for Scaurus, and 
detached portions of that delivered against Clodius for 
his profanation of the mysteries of the Bona Dea. Of 
all the lost orations, the two most regretted are, that in 
defence of Cornelius, and the speech delivered by him 
in the temple of Bellona, in quelling the disturbance 
excited by the law of Otho. This last is said to have 
been one of the most signal victories of eloquence 
over the turbulence of human passions, while to the 
former Cicero himself frequently alludes as among 
the most finished of his compositions. The oration 
for Marcellus is maintained by many to be a spurious 
performance. It would seem, however, after weigh- 
ing all the arguments adduced by modern critics, that 
a part is actually genuine, but that much has been 
subsequently interpolated by some rhetorician or de- 
claimer. Of the rhetorical works of Cicero, the most 
admired and finished is the dialogue De Oratore, of 
which Cicero himself highly approved, and which his 
friends were accustomed to regard as one of the hap- 
piest of his productions. Inthe Oratorre Partitiones, 
the subject is the art of arranging and distributing the 
parts of an oration so as to adapt them in the best 
manner to their proper end, that of moving and per- 
suading an audience. In the dialogue on famous ora- 
tors, entitled Brutus, he gives a short character of all 
who had ever flourished in Greece or Rome, with any 
considerable reputation for eloquence, down to his 
own time. It was intended as a fourth and supple- 
mental book to the treatise De Oratore. The Ora- 
tor, addressed to Brutus, and written at his solicita- 
tion, was intended to complete the two works just 
mentioned. It enlarges on the favourite topic of Ci- 
cero, which had already been partially discussed in 
the treatise De Oratore, the character of the per- 
fect orator, and seeks to confirm his favourite prop- 
osition, that perfection in oratory requires an extensive 
acquaintance with every art. It is on the merits of 
this work in particular that Cicero, in a letter to a 
friend, asserts his perfect willingness that his reputation 
should be staked. The Topica are a compend of the 
Topica of Aristotle. The treatise De optimo genere 
Oratorum was originally intended as a preface to a 
translation of the celebrated orations of Demosthenes 
and /Eschines De Corona. The work De Inventione 
was a youthful performance, and that addressed to 
Herennius, according to the best authorities, never 
proceeded from his pen. In all Cicero’s rhetorical 
works, except, perhaps, the Orator, he professes to 
have digested the principles of the Aristotelic and Iso- 
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cratean schools into one finished system, selecting 
what was best in each, and, as occasion might offer, 
adding remarks and precepts of hisown. ‘The subject 
is considered in three distinct lights, with reference to 
the case, the speaker, and the speech. The case, as 
respects its nature, is definite or indefinite ; with ref- 
erence to the hearer, it is judicial, deliberative, or de- 
scriptive; as regards the opponent, the division is 
fourfold ; according as the fact, its nature, its quality, 
or its propriety is called in question. The art of the 
speaker is directed to five points; the discovery of 
persuasives (whether ethical, pathetic, or argumenta- 
tive), arrangement, diction, memory, delivery. And 
the speech itself consists of six parts ; introduction (or 
exordium), statement of the case, division of the sub- 
ject, proof, refutation, and conclusion or peroration. 
Cicero’s laudatory orations are among his happiest ef- 
forts. Nothing can exceed the taste and beauty of 
those for the Manilian Law, for Marcellus, for Ligarius, 
for Archias, and the ninth Philippic, which is princi- 
pally in praise of Servius Sulpicius. But it is in ju- 
dicial eloquence, particularly on subjects of a lively 
cast, as in his speeches for Celius and Murena, and 
against Cacilius, that his talents are displayed to the 
best advantage. To both kinds his amiable and 
pleasant turn of mind imparts inexpressible grace and 
delicacy ; historical allusions, philosophical sentiments, 
descriptions full of life and nature, and polite raillery, 
succeed each other in the most agreeable manner, 
without appearance of artifice or effort. Of this nature 
are his pictures of the confusion of the Catilinarian 
conspirators on detection (Or. i Cat., 3, 3); of the 
death of Metellus (Or. pro Cel., 10); of Sulpicius 
undertaking the embassy to Antony (Philipp., 9, 3) ; 
the character he draws of Catiline (Or. pro Cal., 6); 
and his fine sketch of old Appius frowning on his de- 
generate descendant Clodia (2b., 6). But, by the in- 
vention of a style which adapts itself with singular fe- 
licity to every class of subjects, whether lofty or famil- 
iar, philosophical or forensic, Cicero answers more ex- 
actly to his own definition of a perfect orator (Orat., 
29), than by his plausibility, pathos, and vivacity. 
Among many excellences possessed by Cicero’s ora- 
torical diction, the greatest is its suitableness to the 
genius of the Latin tongue; though the diffuseness 
thence necessarily resulting has exposed it both in 
his own days, and since his time, to the criticisms of 
those, who have affected to condemn its Asiatic char- 
acter, in comparison with the simplicity of Attic wri- 
ters, and the strength of Demosthenes. Greek, how- 
ever, is celebrated for copiousness in its vocabulary 
and perspicuity in its phrases, and the consequent fa- 
cility of expressing the most novel or abstruse ideas 
with precision and elegance. Hence the Attic style 
of eloquence was plain and simple, because simplicity 
and plainness were not incompatible with clearness, 
energy, and harmony. But it was a singular want of 
judgment, an ignorance of the very principles of com- 
position, which induced Brutus, Calvus, Sallust, and 
others, to imitate this terse and severe beauty in their 
own defective language, and even to pronounce the 
opposite kind of diction deficient in taste and purity. 
In Greek, indeed, the words fall, as it were, naturally 
into a distinct and harmonious order; and, from the 
exuberant richness of the materials, less is left to the 
ingenuity of the artist. But the Latin language is 
* comparatively weak, scanty, and unmusical, and re- 
quires considerable skill and management to render it 
expressive and graceful. Simplicity in Latin is 
scarcely separable from baldness; and justly as Ter- 
ence is celebrated for chaste and unadorned diction, 
yet even he, compared with Attic writers, is flat and 
heavy. (Quintil., 10, 1.) Again, the perfection. of 
strength is clearness united to brevity, but to this com- 
bination Latin is utterly unequal. From the vague- 
ness and uncertainty of meaning which characterize 
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its separate words, to be perspicuous it must be full. 
What Livy, and much more Tacitus, have gained in 
energy, they have lost in perspicuity and elegance. 
Latin, in short, is not a philosophical language ; not a 
language in which a deep thinker is likely to express 
himself with purity or neatness. Now Cicero rather 
made a language than a style, yet not so much by 
the invention as by the combination of words. Some 
terms, indeed, his philosophical subjects compelled 
him to coin; but his great art lies in the application 
of existing materials, in converting the very disadvan- 
tages of the language into beauties, in enriching it 
with circumlocutions and metaphors, in pruning it of 
harsh and uncouth expressions, in systematizing the 
structure of a sentence. This is that copia dicendi 
which gained Cicero the high testimony of Cesar to 
his inventive powers (De Clar., Or., 72), and which, 
we may add, constitutes him the greatest master of 
composition the world has ever seen. If the compar- 
ison be not thought fanciful, he may be assimilated to 
a skilful landscape-gardener, who gives depth and rich- 
ness to narrow and confined premises, by taste and va- 
riety in the disposition,of his trees and walks.—We 
come next to Cicero’s philosophical writings, afier a 
brief enumeration of which we will offer a few remarks 
on the character of his philosophy itself. The treatise 
De Legibus has reached us in an imperfect state, only 
three books remaining, and these disfigured by numer- 
ous chasms that cannot be supplied. It traces the 
philosophic principles of jurisprudence to their remotest 
sources, sets forth a body of laws conformable to Ci- 
cero’s idea of a well-regulated state, and is supposed 
to have treated in the books that are lost of the exec- 
utive power of the magistrates and the rights of Ro- 
man citizens. The treatise De Finibus Bonorum et 
Maloruwm is written after the manner of Aristotle, and 
discusses the chief good and ill of man; in it Cicero 
explains the several opinions entertained on this sub- 
ject by the sages of antiquity. The Academice Ques- 
tiones relate to the Academic Philosophy, whose ten- 
ets Cicero himself had embraced. It is an account 
and defence of the doctrines of the Academy. In the 
Tusculane Disputationes, five books are devoted to 
as many different questions of philosophy, bearing the 
most strongly on the practice of life, and involving 
topics the most essential to human happiness. The 
Paradoxa contain a defence of six paradoxes of the 
Stoics. The work De Natura Deorum embraces a 
full examination of the various theories of heathen an- 
tiquity on the nature of the gods, to which the treatise 
De Divinatione may be regarded as a supplement. 
The essay De Officiis, on moral duties, has not un- 
aptly been styled the heathen Whole Duty of Man; 
nor have the dialogues De Senectute and De Amicitia 
been incorrectly regarded as among the most highly 
finished and pleasing performances of which any lan- 
guage can boast. We have to lament the loss of the 
treatises De Consolatione (that which we have under 
this title being a patched-up imposture of Sigonius), De 
Gloria, and the one entitled Hortensiws, in which last 
Cicero undertook the defence of learning and philoso- 
phy, and left to his illustrious competitor the task of 
arraigning them. It was this book which first led St. 
Augustin to the study of Christian philosophy and the 
doctrines of Christianity. The treatise De Republica 
has been in part rescued from the destroying hand 
of time by the labours of Maio. Except the works on 
Invention and De Oratore, this was the earliest of 
Cicero’s literary productions. It was given to the 
world A.U.C. 700, just before its author set out for 
his proconsular government in Cilicia. He was then 
in his fifty-third year. ‘The object and spirit of the 
work were highly patriotic. He wished to bring the 
constitution back to its first principles by an impression 
expositive of its theory; to inflame his contempora- 
ries with the love of virtue, by portraying ee 
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of their ancestors in its primeval purity and beauty ; 
and while he was raising a monument to all future 
ages of what Rome had been, to inculcate upon his 
own times what it ought still to be. We know it to 
have been his original purpose to make it a very volu- 
minous work; for he expressly tells his brother (Ep. 
ad Q. Frat., 3, 5) that it was to be extended to nine 
books. Ernesti thinks that they were all given to the 
world (Ep. ad Att., 6, 1, in notis), although Cicero, 
in a letter to Atticus, on which that learned and accu- 
rate scholar makes this very remark, speaks of them as 
his six pledges or sureties for his good behaviour. 
—Cicero, as a philosopher, belongs, upon the whole, 
to the New Academy. It has been disputed whether 
he was really attached to this system, or had merely 
resorted to it as being the best adapted for furnishing 
him with oratorical arguments suited to all occasions. 
At first its adoption was subsidiary to his other plans. 
But, towards the conclusion of his life, when he no 
longer maintained the place he was wont to hold in 
the Senate or the Forum, and when philosophy formed 
the occupation ‘‘ with which,” to quote his own words, 
“life was just tolerable, and without which it would 
have been intolerable,” he doubtless became convinced 
that the principles of the New Academy, illustrated as 
they had been by Carneades and Philo, formed the 
soundest systern which had descended to mankind 
from the schools of Athens. The attachment, howev- 
er, of Cicero to the Academic philosophy was free 
from the exclusive spirit of sectarianism, and hence it 
did not prevent his extracting from other systems what 
he found in them conformable to virtue and reason. 
His ethical principles, in particular, appear eclectic, 
having been in a great measure formed from the opin- 
ions of the Stoics. Of most of the Greek sects he 
speaks with respect and esteem. For the Epicureans 
alone he seems (notwithstanding his friendship for 
Atticus) to have entertained a decided aversion and 
contempt. The general purpose of Cicero’s philosoph- 
ical works was rather to give a history of the ancient 
philosophy, than dogmatically to inculcate opinions of 
his own. It was his great aim to explain to his fel- 
low-citizens, in their own language, whatever the 
sages of Greece had taught on the most important 
subjects, in order to enlarge their minds and reform 
their morals. In theoretic investigation, in the devel- 
opment of abstract ideas, in the analysis of qualities 
and perceptions, Cicero cannot be regarded as an in- 
ventor or profound original thinker, and cannot be 
ranked with Plato and Aristotle. His peculiar merit, 
as a philosophical writer, lay in his luminous and 
popular exposition of the leading principles and dis- 
putes of the ancient schools; and no works trans- 
mitted from antiquity present so concise and compre- 
hensive a view of the opinions of the Greek philoso- 
phers. The most obvious peculiarity of Cicero’s phil- 
osophical writings is their form of dialogue. The idea 
was borrowed from Plato and Xenophon ; but the na- 
ture of Cicero’s dialogue is as different from that of 
the two Athenians, as was his object in writing. 
With them, the Socratic mode of argument could 
hardly be displayed in any other shape; whereas Ci- 
cero’s aim was to excite interest, and he availed him- 
self of this mode of composition for the life and varie- 
ty, the ease, perspicuity, and vigour which it gave to 
his discussions. Nor does Cicero discover less skill 
in the execution of these dialogues, than address in 
their design. In the dignity of his speakers, their high 
tone of mutual courtesy, the harmony of his groups, 
and the delicate relief of his contrasts, he is inimitable. 
The majesty and splendour of his introductions, the 
eloquence with which both sides of a question are suc- 
cessively displayed, the clearness and terseness of his 
statements on abstract points, his exquisite allusions to 
the scene or time of the supposed conversation, his 
digressions in praise of philosophy, and, lastly, the mel- 
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ody and fulness of his style, unite to throw a charm 
around these productions which has been felt in every 
age.—Cicero’s Epistles, about 1000 in all, are com- 
prised in thirty-six books, sixteen of which are ad- 
dressed to Atticus, three to his brother Quintus, one 
to Brutus, and sixteen to his different friends; and 
they form a history of his life from his fortieth year. 
Among those addressed to his friends, some occur 
from Brutus, Metellus, Plancus, Czlius, and others. 
For the preservation of this most valuable department 
of Cicero’s writings, we are indebted to Tyro, the au- 
thor’s freedman, though we possess at the present day 
only a part of those originally published. The most 
interesting by far are the letters to Atticus, for they 
not only throw great light on the history of the times, 
but also give usa full insight into the private character 
of Cicero himself, who was accustomed at all times to 
unbosom his thoughts most freely to this friend of his. 
The authenticity of the correspondence with Brutus has 
been much disputed by modern scholars, and the gen- 
eral opinion is adverse to these letters being genuine.— 
His poetical and historical works have suffered a heavy 
fate. The latter class, consisting of his commentary 
on his consulship, and his history of his own times, 
are altogether lost. Of the former, which comprised 
the heroic poems Alcyones, Limon, Marius, his own 
consulate, the elegy of Tamelastis, translations of 
Homer and Aratus, Epigrams, &c., but little remains 
except some fragments of the Phenomena and Diose- 
meia of Aratus. It may, however, be questioned, 
whether literature has suffered much by these losses. 
We are far, indeed, from speaking contemptuously of 
the poetic powers of one who possessed so much 
fancy, so much taste, and so fine an ear. But his 
poems were principally composed in his youth; and 
afterward, when his powers were more mature, his oc- 
cupations did not allow even his active mind the time 
necessary for polishing a language still more rugged 
in metre than it was in prose. His contemporary his- 
tory, on the other hand, can hardly have conveyed 
more explicit, and certainly would have contained less 
faithful, information than his private correspondence ; 
while, with all the penetration he assuredly possessed, 
it may be doubted, if his diffuse and graceful style of 
thought and composition was adapted for the depth of 
reflection and condensation of meaning, which are the 
chief excellences of historical composition.— The edi- 
tions of the separate works of Cicero are too numerous 
to be mentioned here. The best editions of the entire 
works are: that of Ernesti, Hal., 1774, 8 vols. 8vo; 
that of Olivet, Paris, 1740, 9 vols. 4to; that of Schiitz, 
Lips., 1814-20, 19 vols, (in 27) 12mo; and that of 
Nobbe, Lips., 1827, 1 vol. 4to, or 10 vols. 12mo. 
(Plut., in Vit—Enc. Metropol., div. 3, vol. 2, p. 279, 
seqqg.—Biog. Univ., vol. 8, p. 530, segg.—Encyclop. 
Am., vol. 3, p. 190, segg.—Dunlop, Rom. Lit., vol. 
2, p. 275, seqg.—Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 
487, segg.)—II. Marcus, only son of the orator, and 
to whom the latter addressed his work De Officiis. 
He took part in the civil contest at an early age, and 
served under both Pompey and Brutus. After the 
battle of Philippi he retired to Sicily and joined the 
younger Pompey. Subsequently, however, he took 
advantage of the act of amnesty that was passed, and 
returned to Italy, where he lived some time ina private 
situation. Augustus, on attaining to sovereign power, 
made him his colleague in the consulship, and it was 
to Marcus Cicero, in his quality of consul, that he 
wrote an account of the victory at Actium and the 
conquest of Egypt. Marcus had the satisfaction of 
executing the decree which ordered all the statues and 
monuments that had been erected to Antony to be 
thrown down. After his consulship he was appointed 
governor of Syria, from which period history is silent 
respecting him. He died at an advanced age, and was 
notorious for dissipated and intemperate habits. He 
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appears to have inherited little, if anything, of his fa- 
ther’s virtue, patriotism, and talent. (Cvc., Ep. ad 
Att., 1, 2.—Id., Ep. ad Fam., 13, 11.—Plut., Vit. 
Cic. extr.—Id., Vit. Brut., &c.)—III. Quintus, broth- 
er of the orator, and brother-in-law of Atticus. After 
having been pretor A.U.C. 692, he obtained the goy- 
ernment of Asia. He was subsequently a lieutenant 
of Cesar’s in Britain, and only left that commander to 
accompany his brother Marcus Tullius, as lieutenant, 
into Cilicia. After the battle of Pharsalia, in which 
he took part on the side of Pompey, he was proscribed 
by the triumvirate, and put to death by the emissaries 
of Antony. He hada marked talent for poetry, and 
had planned a poem on the invasion of Britain by Ce- 
sar. He also composed several tragedies, imitated or 
else translated from the Greek, but which have not 
reached us. WHighteen lines of his are preserved in 
the Corpus Poétarum of Maittaire. He was. the au- 
thor of the piece entitled ‘‘de Petztione Consulatus,” 
usually printed along with Cicero’sletters to him. It 
is addressed by Quintus to his brother when the latter 
was a candidate for the consulship, and gives advice 
with regard to the measures he should pursue to at- 
tain his object, particularly inculcating the best means 
to gain private friends and acquire general popularity. 
(Corrad. Quest., p. 278, ed. Lips.—Biogr. Univ., 
vol. 8, p. 550.—Dunlop, Roman Interature, vol. 2, p. 
495.) 

Cicdnzs, a people on the coast of Thrace, near the 
spot where Maronea stood in a later age. Homer has 
placed here the scene of Ulysses’ first disaster. Isma- 
rus was the name of their city, which the poet sup- 
poses that chieftain to have taken and plundered; but 
the natives coming down from the interior in great 
force, he was driven off with severe loss of both men and 
ships. (Od., 1,40, segg.) Ismarus is known to later 
writers only as a mountain celebrated for its wine, 
which indeed Homer himself alludes to in another pas- 
sage. (Od., 1, 197.) 

Cinicia, a country of Asia Minor, on the seacoast, 
south of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, and to the east of 
Pisidia and Pamphilia. Herodotus says (7, 91), that 
the people of this country were anciently called Hyp- 
achei; and that the appellation of Cilicians was sub- 
sequently derived from Cilix, son of Agenor, a Phceni- 
cian. This passage seems to point to a Pheenician or 
Syrian origin for the race, a supposition strengthened 
by the fact of the early commercial habits of the people 
of Cilicia. This country, though tributary to the Per- 
sian king, was nominally under the government of its 
native princes, with whom Syennesis appears to have 
been acommonname. (Consult Herod., 1, 74.—Jd., 
5, 118.—Xen., Anab., 1, 2.) Cilicia, more especially 
that part which consisted of plains, was a wealthy 
country ; since we are informed by Herodotus (3, 90) 
that it yielded to Darius a revenue of 500 talents, 
equal to that of Mysia and Lydia together, besides 
360 white horses. Xenophon also (Anab., 1, 2) de- 
scribes it as a broad and beautiful plain, well watered, 
and abounding in wine and all kinds of trees, and 
yielding barley, millet, and other grain. In a military 
point of view, the importance of Cilicia was also very 
great, since it was surrounded by lofty mountains, 
presenting only one or two passes, and these easily 
secured by a small force against the largest armies. 
Had the Persians known how to defend these, the 
younger Cyrus would never have reached the Euphra- 
tes, nor would Alexander have been able to penetrate 
to the plains of Issus, which witnessed the overthrow 
of Darius. (Arrian, Exp. Al., 2, 4.) At a later 
period we learn from Cicero, during his command there, 
what importance the Romans attached to the province 
of Cilicia, when it became necessary to cover Asia 
against the growing power of the Parthians. (Ep. ad 
Att., 5, 20.) As a maritime country, too, Cilicia 
makes a considerable figure in history, since it furnished 
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humerous fleets to the Persian monarchs, as well as 
to the Syrian and Egyptian successors of Alexander. 
But it was more especially from the formidable char- 
acter of her piratical navy that Cilicia has obtained a 
name in the seafaring annals of antiquity. Some idea 
of the alarm inspired by these daring rovers can be 
formed from the language of Cicero, however exag- 
gerated we may suppose it to be for a political purpose. 
(Or. pro Leg. Manil.,11.) The selection, too, which 
the Roman people made of Pompey, and the unusual 
powers confided to him, prove the importance of the 
contest. In less than 50 days, however, Pompey re- 
duced the whole province either by force or the terror 
of his arms. More than 20,000 pirates are said to have 
fallen into his hands: these he settled in the interior, 
or removed to-some distant countries, and thus en- 
tirely purged the shores of Asia of these nests of rob- 
bers. In the course of this war the Romans are said 
to have captured 378 ships, and burned 1300, conquered 
120 towns and castles, and to have slain 10,000 of the 
enemy.—Cilicia was divided into Campestris and 
Trachéa. The former was the larger and more east- 
erly portion, and derived its name from its champaign 
character. Trachéa, on the other hand, was so called 
from its rugged aspect (tpayeia, rough’), It was 
nearly all occupied by the broad ridge of Taurus, which 
leaves scarcely any room for level land towards the sea. 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 315, seqq.) 

Cixix, a son of Agenor, who gave his name to Ci- 
licia, according to Herodotus. (Consult remarks under 
the article Cilicia.—Herodot., 7, 91.) 

Cinna, a town of Troas, in the immediate vicinity 
of Adramyttium. (Hom., Il., 1, 37.—Strab., 612.) 

Cimper, L. Tillius, one of the conspirators against 
Cesar. He was a man notorious for his drunkenness 
and low violence (Seneca, Ep. 83—Id., de Ira, 3, 
30), and he had been throughout the civil war a violent 
partisan of Cesar’s, who appointed him a short time 
before his assassination to the province of Bithynia. 
(Appian, Bell. Ciww., 3, 2.—Crc., Ep. ad Fam., 12, 
13.) Cimber was the one who gave the signal agreed 
upon with his associates for commencing the attack, 
by taking hold of Cesar’s robe, and pulling it down 
from his shoulders. (Plut., Vit. Ces.) 

Cimpri, a people of Germany, who invaded the 
Roman empire with a large army, and were conquered 
by Marius and Catulus. (For an account of the war, 
consult the article Teutones.) The Cimbri are gener- 
ally thought to have had for their original seat the 
Cimbric Chersonese, or modern Jutland. It would 
seem, however, that there is some curious connexion 
between their name and that of the ancient Cimmerii, 
a point which may have some bearing on the question 
respecting the origin of the Germanic race. (Consult 
remarks under the article Cimmerii, and compare 
Mannert, Geschichte der alten Deutschen, p. 11, and 
Pfister, Gesch. der Teutschen, vol. 1, p. 40.) Ade- 
lung, however, opposes this idea. (Mithradates, vol. 
2, p. 143.) 

Ciminus, I. a range of hills in Etruria, lying to the 
south of Salpinum.—II. A lake at the foot of Mons 
Ciminus, now Lago di Vico, or Ronciglione. (Strabo, 
225.) The Ciminian forest, whose almost impene- 
trable shades served for a time as a barrier to Etruria 
against the attacks of Rome, is described as covering 
the adjacent country to a considerable extent. (Liv., 
9, 36.—Front. Strat., 1, 2.—Plin., 2, 96.) 

Cimmeril, a nomadic race of Upper Asia, who ap- 
pear to have originally inhabited a part of what is now 
called Tartary. According to Herodotus (1, 15), they 
were driven from their primitive seats by the Scythians, 
and moved down, in consequence, upon Asia Minor, 
which they invaded and ravaged during the reign of 
Ardys, king of Lydia, the successor of Gyges. Strabo, 
however, places the incursion of the Cimmerians in 
the time of Homer, ora little before the birth of the’ 
349 
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poet. (Strab., 20.) Wesseling thinks the authority 
of Strabo inferior to that of Herodotus; but Larcher 
inclines to the opinion that two different incursions are 
spoken of, an earlier and a later one. He makes the 
former of these anterior even to the time assigned by 
Strabo, and thinks it preceded by a short period the 
siege of Troy. He supposes this, moreover, to be the 
one alluded to by Euripides. (Jph. in Taur., 1115, 
seqq.—Larcher, ad Herod., 1, 6.) According to this 
view of the subject, Herodotus speaks merely of the 
latter of these two inroads. Volney maintains, in like 
manner, that there were two incursions of the Cim- 
merians, but he places the first of these in the reign of 
Ardys (699 B.C.), to which he thinks Herodotus al- 
ludes in the fifteenth chapter of his first book ; and the 
second one in the time of Alyattes and Cyaxares, 
which he supposes to be the inroad alluded to by He- 
rodotus in the one hundred and third chapter of the 
same book. (Volney, Suppl. a l’Herod., de Larcher, 
p- 75, seqgq.) It appears much more reasonable, how- 
ever, to refer all to but one invasion on the part of 
the Cimmerian race, commencing in the time of Ar- 
dys, and continued until the reign of Alyattes (616, 
B.C.), when these barbarians were expelled from the 
Asiatic peninsula. (Bahr, ad Herod., 1, 6.)—The 
account given by Herodotus is, that the Cimmerians, 
when they came into Asia Minor, took Sardis, with 
the exception of the citadel, and that they were finally 
expelled by Alyattes, the contemporary of Cyaxares. 
(Herod., 1,15, seg.) The same historian makes the 
Cimmerians to have dwelt originally in the neighbour- 
hood of the Palus Mzotis and Cimmerian Bosporus, 
and when driven out ‘‘ from Europe,” as he expresses 
himself (é t#¢ Edpamne), by the Scythians, to have 
fled along the upper shore of the Euxine to Colchis, 
and thence to have passed into Asia Minor. (Herod., 
1, 103.) Niebuhr, with very good reason, insists that 
Herodotus has here fallen mto an error, and that all 
the wandering races which have in succession occupied 
the regions of Scythia, have, when driven out by other 
tribes from the east, moved forth in a western direction 
towards the country around the Danube. The Cim- 
merians, therefore, must have come into Asia Minor 
from the east. As regards the name of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, the same acute critic supposes it to have 
arisen from the circumstance of a part of the Cimme- 
rian horde having been left in this quarter, and having 
continued to occupy the Tauric Chersonese as late as 
the settlement of the Greek colonies in these parts. 
(Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften, p. 365, seqgq.)—The an- 
cients differed in opinion as regarded the orthography of 
the name Cimmerii, some being in favour of Kep6épc0., 
others of Xevuépiot. (Hesych., s. v.—Eustath., ad 
Od., 10, 14.—Schol., ad loc.—Aristoph., Ran., 189. 
— Etymol. Mag., p. 513.— Voss, Weltk., p. 14.) 
Modern scholars are in like manner divided as to the 
derivation of the term ‘‘ Cimmerian” itself. It is main- 
tained by some of these that the Greeks obtained their 
first knowledge of this race from the Pheenicians, and 
that hence, in all probability, the stories told of the 
gloom which enshrouded the Cimmerian land, and of 
the other appalling circumstances connected with this 
people, were mere Pheenician inventions to deter the 
Grecian traders from visiting them. \ In accordance 
with this idea, Bochart derives the word ‘* Cimmerian”’ 
from the Phoenician kamar, or kimmer, ‘‘ tenebrosum.” 
(Geogr. Sacr., col. 591.—Compare Job, 3,5.) Hence 
we read of Cimmerians, not only in Lower Asia, but 
also in the remotest west and north. ‘The Cimme- 
rians,” says Eustathius, ‘are a people in the west, on 
the Oceanus: they dwell not far from Hades.” (Com- 
pare T'zetz., ad Lycophr., 695, and consult the article 
Avernus.) Another class of etymologists, however, 
deduce the word in question from the Celtic, and make 
the Cimmerii identical with the Kimrz, whence the later 
Cimbri. oe Suppl., &c., p. 75.) The Cim- 
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merians, therefore, who overran Asia Minor, will be a 
Celtic race. There is something extremely plausible 
in this supposition, and in this way, too, we may, with- 
out having recourse to Bochart’s derivation, account 
for the existence of Cimmeril, or Celts, in the remote 
west. (Ukert, Geogr., vol. 1, p. 26, not.) 

Cimmerium, a town in the interior of the Tauric 
Chersonese, northwest of Theodosia. It is now Eski- 
Krim (Old Krim), on the river T'schwruck. (Mela, 
1, 19.) 

Cim6éwus, one of the Cyclades, northeast of Melos. 
Its more ancient name was Echinusa, or Viper’s Isl- 
and, from the number of vipers which infested it be- 
fore it was inhabited. It produced what was called 
the Cimolia terra, a species of earth resembling, in 
some of its properties, fuller’s earth, though not the 
same with it. (Theophrast., de Lapid., 2, 107.— 
Strabo, 484.) The ancients used it for cleaning their 
clothes. -It was white, dense, of a loose texture, 
mixed with sand or small pebbles, insipid to the taste, 
The substance, according 
to Sir John Hill (ad Theophr., 1. c.), which comes 
nearest to the Cimolian earth of antiquity, is the Stea- 
tite of the Soap-rock of Cornwall, which is the com- 
mon matter of a great part of the cliff near the Lizard 
Point. Cimolus is now Kimoli, though more generally 
known by the name of Argentiera. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 405.) 

Cimon, I. son of Miltiades, and of Hegesipyle the 
daughter of Olorus, a Thracian prince. His education, 
according to Plutarch, was very much neglected, and 
he himself indulged, at first, in every species of ex- 
cess. At his father’s death he seems to have suc- 
ceeded to a very scanty fortune, and he would per- 
haps have found it difficult to raise the penalty of fifty 
talents, which had been imposed upon his parent, and 
which the son was bound to pay to the public treas- 
ury, had not Callias, one of the wealthiest men of 
Athens, struck by the charms of his half-sister Elpi- 
nice, undertaken to discharge the sum as the price of 
her hand. (Vid. Callias, Elpinice.) Cimon, how- 
ever, had attracted notice, and gained reputation, by 
the spirit which he displayed on the occasion of leav- 
ing the city on the approach of the Persians, when he 
was the foremost to hang up a bridle in the Acropolis, 
as a sign that he placed all his hopes in the fleet ; and 
also by the valour with which he fought at Salamis. 
Aristides, in particular, saw in him a fit coadjutor 
to himself and antagonist to Themistocles, and ex- 
erted himself in his favour; and the readiness with 
which the allied Greeks, when disgusted by the arro- 
gance of Pausanias, united themselves with Athens, 
was owing ina great measure to Cimon’s mild tem- 
per, and to his frank and gentle manners. The popu- 
larity of Themistocles was already declining, while 
Cimon, by a series of successful enterprises, was rap- 
idly rising in public favour. He defeated the Per- 
sians in Thrace, on the banks of the Strymon, took 
Eion, and made himself master of the whole country. 
He conquered the island of Scyros, the inhabitants of 
which were addicted to piracy; and brought thence to 
Athens what were deemed the bones of the national 
hero Theseus. He next subdued all the cities on the 
coast of Asia Minor, and went against the Persian 
fleet which lay at the mouth of the Eurymedon. ‘The 
Persians, although superior in number, did not dare to 
abide an engagement, but sailed up: the river to place 
themselves under the protection of their land forces. 
Cimon, however, provoked them to a battle, and, hav- 
ing defeated and sunk or taken two hundred ships, 
landed his men, flushed with victory, and complete- 
ly routed the’ Persian army. Returning to Athens 
after these two victories thus achieved in a single 
day, he employed the perquisites of his command, and. 
the resources which he had acquired from his suc- 
cesses over the barbarians, in the embellishment of 
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his native city, and in relieving the wants of the indi- | mosthenes, Diodorus, and Plutarch speak, never took 


gent. He laid a part of the foundations of the long 
walls with magnificent solidity at his own charge, 
and the southern wall of the citadel was built with the 
treasures which he brought from Asia into the coffers 
of the state. He also set the example of adorning the 
public places of the city with trees, and, by introdu- 
cing a stream of water, converted the Academy, a spot 
about two miles north of the city, from an arid waste 
into a delightful grove. (Vid. Academus.) He threw 
down the fences of his fields and orchards, that all who 
wished might enter and partake of their produce: he 
not only gave the usual entertainments expected from 
the rich to the members of his own borough, but kept 
a table constantly open for them. He never appeared 
in public without a number of persons attending him 
in good apparel, who, when they met with any elderly 
citizen scantily clothed, would insist on exchanging 
their warm mantles for his threadbare covering. It 
was the office of the same agents, respectfully to ap- 
proach any of the poorer citizens of good character, 
whom they might see standing in the market-place, 
and silently to put some small pieces of money into 
their hands. This latter kind of expenditure was cer- 
tainly of a mischievous tendency ; and was not the 
less that of a demagogue, because Cimon sought popu- 
larity, not merely for his own sake, but for that of his 
order and his party.—About 466 B.C., Cimon was 
sent to the Thracian Chersonese, of which the Per- 
sians still kept possession, and having driven them out, 
next reduced the island of Thasus, and took posses- 
sion of the Thasian gold-mines on the neighbouring 
continent. Scarcely, however, had he returned to At- 
tica, when an accusation was preferred against him of 
having been corrupted by the King of Macedonia, be- 
cause he had refrained, not, according to the common 
account, from attacking the Macedonians then at 
peace with Athens, but from striking a blow at the 
Thracian tribes on the frontier of that kingdom, who 
had recently cut off the Athenian settlers on the banks 
of the Strymon. (Vzd. Amphipolis.) From this ac- 
cusation Cimon had a very narrow escape. Having 
been sent, however, after this, with a body of troops to 
aid the Spartans before Ithome, and the latter having, 
after some interval, sent back their Athenian allies, 
whom they suspected of not lending them any effectual 
assistance, the irritation produced by this national in- 
sult fell principally upon Cimon, who was known to be 
an admirer of the Spartan character and constitution, 
and he was accordingly driven into exile. Subse- 
quent events, however, made the Athenians feel the 
want of this able commander, and he was recalled and 
sent on an expedition against Egypt and Cyprus; but 
he was carried off by illness, or the consequences of a 
wound, in the harbour of Citium, to which place he 
was laying siege. His spirit, however, still animated 
his countrymen ; for the fleet, when sailing home with 
his remains, gained a naval victory over a large squad- 
ron of Pheenician and Cilician galleys near the Cyprian 
Salamis, and followed up this victory by another which 
they gained on shore, either over the troops which had 
landed from the enemy’s ships, or over a land force 
by which they were supported—Cimon was, beyond 
dispute, the ablest and most successful general of his 
day ; and his victories shed a lustre on the arms of 
Athens, which almost dimmed the glories of Marathon 
and Salamis. In after times, Cimon’s military renown 
was enhanced by the report of a peace which his vic- 
tories had compelled the Persian king to conclude on 
terms most humiliating to the monarchy. These 
were, that the Persians had agreed to abandon at least 
the military occupation of Asia Minor, to the distance 
of three days’ journey on foot, or one on horseback, 
from the coast, and to abstain from passing the mouth 
of the Bosporus and the Chelidonian islands into 
the western sea. This peace, of which Isocrates, De- 


place. The silence of Thucydides is conclusive on 
the subject, to say nothing of the vague and contra- 
dictory statements of the very authors who do men- 
tion it. The fable seems to have sprung up, or to 
have acquired a distinct shape, in the rhetorical school 
of Isocrates, and to have been transmitted through the 
orators to the historians. (Plut., Vit. Cim.—Thirl- 
wall’s Greece, vol. 3, p. 2, seqq.) 

CinciA LEX, was proposed by M. Cincius, a tri- 
bune of the people, A.U.C. 549. It enacted, that no 
one should take money or a present for pleading a 
cause. (Liv., 34, 4.—Tac., Ann., 11, 5.) 

Cincinnatus, L. Quintius, a Roman patrician, 
whose name belongs to the earlier history of the re- 
public, and has a well-known and spirit-stirring legend 
connected with it. His son, Keso Quintius, had been 
banished on account of his violent language towards 
the tribunes, and the father had retired to his own pat- 
rimony, aloof from—popular tumults. The successes 
of the A%qui and Volsci, however, rendered the ap- 
pointment of a dictator necessary, and Cincinnatus 
was chosen to that high office. The delegates who 
were sent to announce this unto him, found the Ro- 
man noble ploughing his own fields; and from the 
plough he was transferred to the highest magistracy of 
his native state. The dictator laid aside his rural 
habiliments, assumed the ensigns of absolute power, 
levied a new army, marched all night to bring the ne- 
cessary succour to the consul Minucius, who was 
surrounded by the enemy and blockaded in his camp, 
and before morning surrounded the enemy’s army, and 
reduced it to a condition exactly similar to that in 
which the Romans had been placed. The baffled 
Equi were glad to submit to the victor’s terms ; and 
Cincinnatus, thereupon returning in triumph to Rome, 
laid down his dictatorial power, after having held it 
only fourteen days, and returned to his farm. At an 
advanced age he was again appointed dictator, to re- 
strain the power of Spurius Melius (vid. Melius), and 
again proved himself the deliverer of his country. 
(Val. Maz., 4, 4, 7.—Lnv., 3, 26.) 

CiniEas, a Thessalian, a minister and friend of Pyr- 
rhus, and employed by the latter on many embassies. 
He had been a pupil of Demosthenes, and possessed 
considerable talents as an orator. Having been sent 
by Pyrrhus to Rome with proposals of peace, he com- 
pared the senate, on his return, to an assembly of 
kings, and a war with the Romans to a contest with 
another Lernean hydra. (Plut., Vit. Pyrrh.) 

CinctLum, a town of Picenum, southwest of Anco- 
na. It surrendered to Cesar, though Labienus, then 
a great partisan of Pompey, had raised and constructed 
its fortifications at his own expense. The modern 
name is Cingolo. (Ca@s., Bell. Civ., 1, 15.—Cic., 
Ep. ad Att., 7, 11.—Sul. Ital., 10, 34.) 

Cinna, L. Cornelius, an adherent of Marius, who 
played a conspicuous part in the civil war between 
that leader and Sylla. Having attained to the con- 
sulship, after the proscription of Marius by his oppo- 
nent, he began to exert himself for the recall of the 
former, and accused Sylla, who was just going as 
proconsul to Asia, of maladministration. That com- 
mander, however, took no notice of the complaint. 
After the departure of Sylla, he brought forward once 
more the law of Sulpicius, which admitted the Italians 
into all the thirty-five tribes without distinction. A 
violent riot ensued, numbers were slain, and Cinna, 
with his chief partisans, was driven from the city by 
his colleague Octavius. The Italian towns, regarding 
the cause of Cinna as their own, received him with 
the utmost cordiality. He collected thirty legions, 
called the proscribed to his support, and with Marius, — 
Sertorius, and Carbo, marched upon and took posses- 
sion of Rome. A scene of bloodshed and ‘lawless 
rapine now ensued, which has perhaps no Sete ia 
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ancient or modern times, and has deservedly procured 
for those who were the actors in it the unmitigated ab- 
horrence of all posterity. Cinna and Marius, by their 
own authority, now declared themselves consuls for 
the ensuing year; but Marius dying, after having only 
held that office for seventeen days, Cinna remained in 
effect the absolute master of Rome. During the 
space of three years after this victory of his, he con- 
tinued to hold possession of the government at home, 
a period during which, as Cicero remarks (De Clar. 
Orat., 62), the republic was without laws and without 
dignity. At length, however, Sylla, after terminating 
the war with Mithradates, prepared to march home 
with his army and punish his opponents. Cinna, with 
his colleague Carbo, resolved thereupon to cross the 
Adriatic, and anticipate Sylla by attacking him in 
Greece ; but a mutiny of their troops ensued, in which 
Cinna was slain, B.C. 77. Haughty, violent, always 
eager for vengeance, addicted to debauchery, precipi- 
tate in his plans, but always displaying courage in their 
execution, Cinna attained to a power little less absolute 
than that afterward held by Sylla or Cesar: and it is 
somewhat remarkable, that his usurpation should have 
been so little noticed by posterity, and that he himself 
should be so little known, that scarcely a single per- 
sonal anecdote of himis to be found on record, (Ap- 
pian, Bell. Civ., 1, 64.—Vell. Paterc., 2, 43, seqq.— 
Appian, B. C., 1, 74, segqg.—Plut., Vit. Syll., 22.— 
Inv., Eqit., 83, &c.)—II. One of the conspirators 
against Cesar (Plut., Vit. Ces.)—III. C. Helvius, a 
Roman poet, intimate with Cesar, and tribune of the 
commons at the time when the latter was assassinated. 
According to Plutarch, he went to attend the obsequies 
of Cesar, but, being mistaken by the populace for Cinna 
the conspirator, was torn in pieces by them. (Plut., 
Vit. Ces.) Helvius composed a poem entitled Smyr- 
na (or Zmyrna), on which he was employed nine or 
ten years. Four fragments of it have reached us. It 
appears to have been characterized by considerable 
obscurity of meaning until the grammarian Crassitius 
wrote an able commentary upon it. (Suweton., Illustr. 
Gram., 18.) Some other fragments have also reached 
us of other productions of this poet. ( Weichert, de C. 
Helv. Cinn. poet. Comment.— Bahr, Gesch. Rim. Lit., 
vol. 1, p. 164.) 

Cinniina, a town of Lusitania, in the northern or 
northwestern section of the country. Its precise sit- 
uation has given rise to much dispute. According to 
some, it corresponds to Sitania, a deserted spot, six 
leagues east of Braga. Others, however, make it the 
same with certain ruins, called at the present day 
Chalcedoma, and lying near Caldas de Gerez, on the 
northern confines of Portugal. (Val. Maz., 6, 4, ext. 
1.—Link, Reisen durch Portugall, vol. 2, p. 3, seqq. 
—Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 399.) 

Ciyyrs and Cinypuus (Kivu), Herod.—Kivudoc, 
Ptol., Strab.—Kuviv0¢, Suid.), a small river of Africa, 
below Tripolis, falling into the sea southwest of the 
promontory of Cephale. Herodotus (4, 198) speaks 
of the land around this river as being remarkably fer- 
tile, and equal to any other land in the production of 
corn. The water of this stream was conveyed by an 
aqueduct to the city of Leptis Magna. Bochart de- 
rives the name of the Cinyps or Cinyphus from the 
Phenician Kinphod, “ porcupine’s river,” the porcu- 
pine being found, according to Herodotus (4, 192), in 


- parts of the country watered by this stream. ( Bochart, 


Geogr. Sacr., 1, 24, col. 486.) The modern name of 
the Cinyps is Wadi Quaham, and travellers describe 
the soil in its neighbourhood as being still remarkable 
(Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. 1, p. 92'7.— 
Beechy’s Travels, p. 71.) . 

Cin¥ras, a bine of Cyprus, father, by Myrrha, of 
Adonis. (Vid. Adonis and Myrrha.) He bears his 
part in the myth of the sun-god, and his name appears 
to come Se the Phoenician Kinnor, whence the 
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Greek «ivdpa, and also kvvupifa, ‘to mourn” or “ la- 
ment.” (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 143.) 

Circe, I. a promontory of Latium, below Antium, 
now Monte Circello. It was the fabled residence of 
Circe; the adjacent country being very Jow, and giv- 
ing this promontory at a distance the appearance of 
an island. It would seem, that Hesiod’s making the 
kings of the Tyrrheni to have been descended from 
Circe and Ulysses, led to the opinion that the island 
of that goddess was to be found on the Italian coast. 
An accidental resemblance in name also may have 
induced many to select this promontory as the place 
of her abode. Homer’s account, however, of the isle 
of Circe does not at all suit this spot. The island 
was a low one, whereas this is a lofty promontory. 
The adjacent sea also is represented by the poet as 
boundless to the view, which is not the case as regards 
Circeii. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 1, p. 621.) 
But, in truth, it requires too great a stretch of the 
imagination to believe that Homer, and the other poets 
who have sung of the charms of Circe, were descri- 
bing places which had an actual existence. It is more 
than probable, that the fiction relative to the abode of 
Circe, received its application to the Italian coast sub- 
sequently to the period in which Homer wrote, when, 
from the celebrity of his poems, it became a matter of 
belief. (Cluver., Ital. Ant., vol. 2, p. 1000.—Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 91.) Niebuhr, however, 
makes the fable indigenous in the neighbourhood of 
the mountain. (Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 66, 2d ed., 
Cambridge transl.)—The promontory of Circeii was 
famed for its oysters in the time of both Horace and 
Juvenal. (Horat., Sat., 2,4, 33.—Juv., 4, 140.)—II. 
A town of Latium, standing rather inland from the 
promontory just mentioned, probably on the site of the 
village of San Felice, where some ruins are said to be 
visible. (Corradini, Vet. Lat., 1, 9, p. 98.—Pratilli, 
Via Appia, 1, 16, p. 113.) We first hear of this place 
in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus ; Dionysius in- 
forms us that it was colonized by his soldiers, as being 
an important place from its situation near the Pometi- 
nus Campus and the sea. (4, 63.—-Compare Livy, 1, 
56.) It is uncertain, however, whether the town ex- 
isted before this period. Circeii appears to have been 
still extant in Cicero’s time, for he mentions that Circe 
was worshipped there. (IV. D., 3, 19.) It was as- 
signed to Lepidus as the place of his exile by Augustus. 
(Suet., Aug., 16.) 

Crrci, sister of Aétes king of Colchis, and daughter 
of the Sun and Perse, one of the ocean-nymphs. 
(Homer gives the mother’s name as Perse, but He- 
siod, Apollodorus, and others, Perseis.) Circe is cel- 
ebrated for her skill in magic arts, and for her knowl- 
edge of subtile poisons. According to Homer (Od., 
10, 135, segg.), she dwelt in an island, attended by 
four nymphs, and all persons who approached her 
dwelling were first feasted, and then, on tasting the 
contents of her magic cup, converted into swine. 
When Ulysses had been thrown on her shores, he 
deputed some of his companions to explore the coun- 
try; these, incautiously partaking of the banquet set 
before them, were, by the effect of the enchanted po- 
tion, transformed as above. When Ulysses himself, 
on hearing of their misfortune from Eurylochus, set 
out to release them or share their fate, he was met by 
Hermes, who gave him a plant named Moly (Mov), 
potent against her magic, and directed him how to 
act. Accordingly, when she reached him the medi- 
cated cup, he drank of it freely, and Circe, thinking it 
had produced its usual effect, striking him with her 
wand, bade him go join his comrades in their sty. 
But Ulysses, drawing his sword, threatened to slay 
her; and the terrified goddess bound herself by a 
solemn oath to do him no injury. She afterward, at 
his desire, restored his companions to their pristine 
form; and they all abode in her dwelling for an entire 
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year.. Circe is said to have had by Ulysses a son named 
Telegonus, who afterward unwittingly slew his own fa- 
ther. Hesiod, in his Theogony (1011), says Agrius 
and Latinus (not the king of Latium), ‘who, afar in 
the recess of the holy isles, ruled over all the renowned 
Tyrsenians.” Later writers took great liberties with 
the narratives of Homer and Hesiod, Thus, for ex- 
ample, Dionysius, the cyclographer, makes Circe the 
daughter of Auétes by Hecate, the daughter of his 
brother Perses. He goes on to say, that she was 
married to the king of the Sarmatians, whom she 
poisoned, and seized his kingdom; but, governing 
tyrannically, she was expelled, and then fled to a 
desert isle of the ocean, or, as some ‘said, to the 
headland named from her in Italy. (Vad. Circeii.) 
The Latin poets thence took occasion to connect Circe 
with their own scanty mythology. It was fabled, for 
example, that she had been married to King Picus, 
whom, by her magic art, she changed into a bird. 
(Diod. Sic., 4, 45.—Eudocia, 261.—Schol. ad Apoll. 
Rh., 3, 200.—Ovid, Met., 14, 320, seqgg.) \ Another 
legend made her the mother of Faunus, by the god of 
the sea. (Nonnus, 13,328.) The herb Moly is said, 
by these late writers, to have sprung from the blood 
of a giant slain by the Sun, in aid of his daughter in 
her island. Its name, we are told, comes from the 
fight (u@Aoc). Its flower is white, as the warrior was 
the Sun. (Ptol., Hephest. ap. Phot., Cod., 190, vol. 1, 
p- 149, ed. Bekker—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 267.) 
Among other supernatural acts ascribed to Circe, was 
her converting Scylla into a hideous sea-monster. 
(Vid. Scylla.)—Various theories have been started 
for explaining the fable of Circe and her transforma- 
tion of men into swine. Heyne(Ezcurs. 1, ad Virg., 
Zin., 7, p. 103) thinks, that Homer merely gave an 
historical aspect, as it were, to an allegory invented 
by some earlier poet, and in which the latter wished 
to show the brutalizing influence of sensual indulgen- 
ces. (Compare Wachsmuth, ad Athen., 2, 2, p. 218.) 
Creuzer (Symbolik, vol. 4, p. 22) sees in the name 
Circe (Kipx7y) an allusion to some magic ring, since 
kipkoc is the Doric form for Kpéxoc, ‘a ring.” (Greg. 
Corinth., § 165.—Koen, ad loc.) J.C. Wolf (Mul. 
Grac., &c., fragm. 312) is in favour of another ex- 
planation, in support of which he cites Bochart (Geogr. 
Sacr., 1, 33) and Fabricius (Bibl. Grec., vol. 13, p. 
120). The historians from whom Diodorus Siculus 
(2, 106) derived his information, represent the knowl- 
edge of Circe and Medea as purely natural, and relating 
particularly to the efficacy of poisons and remedies. 
Hence, also, drugs which produced mental stupefac- 
tion, without impairing the physical powers, are thought 
by some to have given rise, in this and other cases, to 
the accounts of men being transformed into brutes. 
(Salverte, des Sciences Occultes, &c.—Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, No. 12, p. 427 and 444.) Porphyry 
thought the meaning of the fable relative to Circe was 
this, that impure souls passed after death into the bod- 
ies of brutes, a doctrine taught by the school of Py- 
thagoras. (Compare Heeren, ad Stob. Ecl. Phys. et 
Eth., 1, 52, vol. 1, p. 1047.) 

Crrcius, a violent wind blowing in the southern parts 
of Gaul, along the coast of the Mediterranean. Its 
fury was so great, that it carried off the roofs of dwell- 
ings, overthrew armed men, riders, and even loaded 
wagons. (Cato, Orig., lib. 3, ap. Aul. Gell., 2, 22.) 
It blew from the northwest. Its Gallic name was 
Kirk, i. e., “the impetuous” or “destructive.” In 
Armoric, kirk means impetuosity, and also a hurricane. 
(Compare Adelung, Mithradates, vol. 2, p. 53.—Cam- 
den’s Britannia, p. 19.) In Gaelic, Ciwrrach means 
that which strikes or destroys. (Armstrong’s Gelic 
Dict., s. v.—Therry, Histoire des Gaulois, vol. 2, p. 
6.—Compare Favorin. Gallus, ap. Gell., 2, 22.—Sen- 
eca, Quest. Nat., 5, 17.—=Plin., 2,47.) - 

oo name given at Rome to a species of ob- 
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long-circular building, erected for exhibiting shows and 
games. The most ancient and celebrated of these 
structures, of which there were many in the Roman 
capital, was the Circus Maximus. It was built by 
Tarquinius Priscus, and afterward, at different times, 
magnificently adorned. This structure lay between 
the Palatine and Aventine hills. Its length was three 
stadia (21874 feet), and the breadth a little over one 
stadium, with rows of seats all around, rising one above 
another. ‘The lowest of these seats were of stone, 
and the highest of wood, and separate places were al- 
lotted to the senators and equites. It is said to have 
contained at least 150,000 persons, or, according to 
others, above double that number ; according to Pliny, 
250,000 ; some moderns say 380,000. Its circumfe- 
rence was one mile. It was surrounded with a ditch 
or canal, called Euripus, 10 feet broad and 10 feet 
deep, and with porticoes 3 stories high; both the 
work of Cesar. The canal served to supply it with 
water in naval exhibitions. For some interesting re- 
marks on the ancient Circe in general, consult the 
work of Burgess (Description of the Circus on the 
Via Appia, near Rome, &c., Lond., 1828, 12mo). 

Cirrua, a town of Phocis, at the head of the Cris- 
sean Gulf. It served as the harbour of Delphi, and 
was situated close to the mouth of the river Pleistus, 
which descends from Parnassus. Pausanias (10, 37) 
reckoned sixty stadia from the city of Delphi to Cirrha. 
This writer, however, seems to have confounded the 
town of which we are here speaking with Crissa, a city 
that had ceased to exist in his time, but which former- 
ly stood more inland, between Cirrha and Delphi. 
Strabo (418), who clearly distinguishes them, informs 
us that Cirrha was situate on the sea, and opposite to 
Sicyon; and that the distance thence to Delphi was 
eighty stadia. The Cirrhean plain and port, says Ais- 
chines (in Ctes., p. 69.—Compare Pausan., 10, 38), 
which are now accursed, were formerly inhabited by 
the Cirrhei and Acragallide, a nefarious race, who 
violated the sanctity of the temple of Delphi, and ran- 
sacked its treasures. The oracle, on being consulted 
by the Amphictyons, declared that a war of exter- 
mination was to be carried on against these offenders, 
and that their land was never thereafter to be placed 
in a state of cultivation. This decree was executed in 
the time of Solon, who took an active part in the ex- 
pedition. The port of Cirrha was then demolished, 
and its territory declared accursed, according to the 
form prescribed by the oracle; but this edict was af- 
terward violated by the Amphissians, who tilled the 
land and repaired the port. It is evident that Cirrha 
still existed in the time of Pausanias, as he mentions 
the temples of Apollo, Diana, and Latona, as well as 
several statues worthy of notice. The ruins of Cirrha 
are pointed out by Sir William Gell, near the village 
of Xeno Pegadia, on a very gentle eminence on the 
coast, close to the many beds of the Pleistus. (Cra- 
mer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 2, p. 153, seqq.) 

Cirtua and Cirva, a city of Numidia, about 48 
miles from the sea, on a branch of the river Ampsagas. 
It was intended as the royal residence, and being, in 
fact, the only city originally in the country and erected 
by Carthaginian workmen, it hence took the Punic 
name of Cartha, or “the city.” It was the residence 
of Syphax, Masinissa, and the other rulers of the land. 
When Cesar had landed in Africa, and was in great 
danger of being overpowered by Scipio and Juba, a 
certain Sittius, who had fled from Rome into Africa, 
and was roaming along the latter country with a preda- 
tory band, having made a sudden attack upon Cirta, 
took it, and compelled Juba to return and defend his 
kingdom. Cesar being thus relieved, when the war 
was over, gave Cirta as a reward to Sittius, with a 


part of the adjacent country. The city now changed its | 


name to Sittzanorum Colonia. In the time of the Em- 
peror Constantine, having suffered much on account of 
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its fidelity to that prince, he repaired and re-embellished 
it, giving it the name of Constantina. ‘This name re- 
mains, with a slight variation, to the present day, and 
the small city built upon the ruins of the ancient cap- 
ital is still called Cosantina. (Appian, Bell. Pun., 7. 
—Id., Bell. Numid., 111.—Id., Bell. Civ., 2, 96.— 
Strabo, 831.—Mela, 1, 7.—Plin., 5, 3.—Mannert, 
Georgr., vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 310, seqq.) 


CisaLpina Gauiia. Vid. Gallia. 
Cispapana Gaxuia. Vid. Gallia. 
Cissa. V2d. Susiana. 2 


CissiIs, a patronymic given to Hecuba as daughter 
of Cisseus. 

Cissgus, I. a king of Thrace, father to Hecuba. 
(Virg., Ain., 7, 320.)—II. A son of Melampus, killed 
by Adneas. (Jd., 10, 317.) 

CrssiA, a country of Asia, having Media to the north, 
Babylonia to the west, the Persian Gulf to the south, 
and Persia to the southeast. Its capital was Susa. 
In Cissia was Ardericca, where Darius settled those 
of the Eretrians whom his naval commanders had 
brought to him as prisoners in obedience to his com- 
mand. (Vzd. Ardericca and Eretria.) Susiana is fre- 
quently confounded with Cissia. The former was 
merely a part of the latter, and was properly the terri- 
tory adjacent to the city of Susa. (Larcher, Hist. 
d’ Herod.— Table Géographique, vol. 8, p. 133.) 

Cissus, a town of Macedonia, in the vicinity of Thes- 
salonica, which contributed, as Strabo asserts (Epié. 
7, p. 330), to the aggrandizement of that city. The 
modern name is said to be Cismé. (French Strabo, 
vol. 3, p. 126.) Xenophon also speaks of a Mount 
Cissus, which was probably in this direction. (Cyneg., 
Ce al sell) 

Cituzron, I. a king of Platwa in Beotia, remarka- 
ble for his wisdom. By his advice, Jupiter pretended 
to be contracting a second marriage, when Juno had 
quarrelled with and left him. The scheme succeeded, 
and the goddess became reconciled to her spouse. 
(Pausan., 9, 3.) This monarch is said to have given 
name to the well-known mountain-range in Beeotia. 
(Pausan., 9, 1.)—II. An elevated ridge of mountains, 
dividing Beotia first from Megaris, and afterward from 
Attica, and finally uniting with Mount Parnes and 
other summits which belong to the northeastern side of 
that province. (Strabo, 405.) It was dedicated, as 
Pausanias affirms (9, 2), to Jupiter Citheronius, and 
was celebrated in antiquity as having been the scene 
of many events recorded by poets and other writers. 
Such were the metamorphosis of Actzon, the death of 
Pentheus, and the exposure of Cidipus. Here also 


‘Bacchus was said to hold his revels and celebrate his 


mystic orgies, accompanied by his usual train of satyrs 
and frantic Bacchantes. (Eurip., Bacche, 1381.— 
Soph., Gid. Tyr., 1451.—Id. ibid., 1891.—Eurip., 
Phen., 809.) We know from Thucydides (2, 75), 
that this mountain was once supplied with forest tim- 
ber, as the Peloponnesians are said to have derived 
from thence the supply they required for carrying on 
the siege of Platza. But Dodwell says, “it is now 
shrouded by deep gloom and dreary desolation,” and 
elsewhere he remarks, “it is barren, or covered only 
with dark stunted shrubs; towards the summit, how- 
ever, it is crowned with forests of fir, from which it de- 
rives its modern name of Elatea, the modern Greek 
term for the fir-tree being, like the ancient, éAdry.” 


_ (Travels, vol. 1, p. 281.—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, 


vol. 2, p. 218, seqq.) © 
- Crrivm, one of the most ancient cities of Cyprus, 


on the southern shores of the island, northeast of Ama- 


thus. Josephus says it was built by Chittim, the 
sone Javan. (Ant. Jud., 1,'7.—Compare Epiphan., 

@r., 1, 30.—Eieron. in Jes., 5, 23.) It was the 
birthplace of the celebrated Zeno; and Diogenes La- 
ertius, in his life of that philosopher, reports, that this 


town had been colonized by the Pheenicians, a circum- | 
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stance which is confirmed by Cicero (de Fin., 4, 20) 
and Suidas (s. v. Zjvov). Citium was besieged, at 
the close of the Persian war, by the Athenian forces 
under the command of Cimon. (Thucyd., 1, 112.) 
According to Diodorus Siculus (12, 3), the place sur- 
rendered ; but it was the last exploit of that distinguish- 
ed general, for he was soon after taken ill, and died 
on board his ship inthe harbour. (Plut. et Corn. Nep., 
vit. Cim.) Citium was a bishopric under the Byzan- 
tine empire. The place still retains the name of Chi- 
ti. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 379, seq.) 

Crus, I. a river of Thrace, rising in the northwest- 
ern part of the chain of Mount Rhodope, and falling 
into the Ister. It is now the Esker. D’Anville calls 
the river Ceseus.—II. A river and town of Bithynia. 
The town was destroyed by Philip, father of Perses, 
and rebuilt by Prusias, who called it, after his own 
name, Prusias. (Vid. Prusias.) 

Civitts, a powerful Batavian, who raised a sedition 
against the Roman power during the controversy for 
empire between Vitellius and Vespasian. Tacitus has 
furnished us with interesting and copious details of 
this long-protracted conflict. (Taczt., Hist., 4, 13.— 
Id. ib., 5, 14, &c.) 

Canis, a river of Etruria, now Ja Chiana, rising 
near Arretium, and falling into the Tiber northeast of 
Vulsinii. It may be seen from Tacitus that a project 
was once agitated for causing its waters, which formed 
large marshes near Clusium, to discharge themselves 
into the Arnus. (Tacit., Ann., 1, '79.)—II. (or Clanius), 
a river of Campania, falling into the sea near Liternum. 
It rises in the Apennines near Nola, and flows at no 
great distance from Acerre. The modern name is 
Lagno. By some writers the ancient name is given as 
Liternus. (Strabo, 243.—Liv., 32,29.) This stream 
is apt to stagnate near its entrance into the sea, and to 
form marshes, anciently known as the Palus Literna, 
now Lago di Patria. The appellation Clanius is evi- 
dently derived from the Etrurian Clanis. (Muller, 
Etrusker, vol. 1, p. 146,72 not.) Pliny names them 
both Glanis. (Plin., 3, 9.) 

Cuaros, a city of Ionia, northeast of Colophon and 
southeast of Lebedus. It was famous for its temple, 
grove, and oracle of Apollo. This celebrated seat of 
divination is supposed to have been discovered soon 
after the siege of Troy, and the poets relate many tales 
with regard to a contention in prophetic skill which 
took place here between Calchas and Mopsus, and 
which ended in the defeat and death of the former. 
(Vid. Calchas.) ‘Tacitus gives an account of the visit 
paid by Germanicus to this oracle. (Ann., 2, 54.) 
The priesthood was confined to certain families, prin- 
cipally of Miletus. ‘The number and names of those 
who came to consult the oracle were announced to 
the seer, who, having descended into the cave and 
drunk of the spring, revealed in verse to each his most 
secret thoughts. On this occasion it is said that a 
speedy death was announced to Germanicus. The 
oracle continued to flourish in the time of Pliny (5, 29), 
and as late as the reign of Constantine. Considera- 
ble vestiges are still to be seen at Zille, which occu- 
pies the site of the ancient Claros. (Cramer’s Asia 
Minor, vol. 1, p. 359, seq.) 

Crastipium, a town of Liguria, northeast of Der- 
tona, now Chiasteggio. It was celebrated as the spot 
where Claudius Marcellus gained the spolia opima, by 
vanquishing and slaying Viridomarus, king of the Ge- 
sate. (Polybius, 2, 34.—Plut., Vit. Marcell.—Val. 
Maz., 1, 1.) Clastidium was betrayed to Hannibal 
after the battle of Ticinum, with considerable maga- 
zines which the Romans had laid up there, and it form- 
ed the chief depot of the Carthaginian army while en- 
camped on the Trebia. (Polyb., 3, 69.—Liv., 21, 48. 
—Cic., Tusc. Disp., 4, 22.) It was afterward burn- 
ed by the Romans in a war with the Ligurians. (Liv., 
32, 29, and 31.) wie a oD 
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is supposed to be the same with what was called the 
Senatus-consultum Macedonianum, enforced by Ves- 
pasian. (Tacit., Ann., 11,13.)—IV. Another, passed 
A.U.C. 535, and forbidding any senator or father of 
a senator to have a vessel above a certain burden 
(300 amphore). The object it had in view was to 
prevent their engaging in commercial operations. A 
clause is supposed to have been added to this law, pro- © 
hibiting the questors’ clerks from trading. (Zav., 21, 
63.—Compare Crusius, ad Sueton., Vit. Dom., c. 9.) 

Ciavpim aqua, the first water brought to Rome 
by means of an aqueduct. This was one of 11 miles, 
erected by the censor Appius Claudius, A.U.C, 441. 
The supply was obtained from the river Anio. (Eu- 
trop., 2, 4.—Liv., 9, 29.) 

Craupianus, Craunpius, a Latin poet, born at Alex- 
andrea in Egypt, probably about 365 A.D., in the first 
year of the reign of Valentinian I. His name indi- 
cates that his family was originally from Rome; but 
at Alexandrea Greek was the language of every-day 
intercourse, and it was in this tongue that Claudian 
composed his first works. He received a distinguished 
literary education. It has been supposed, from some 
passages in his works, that in his youth he bore arms, 
and that he assisted, A.D. 394, in the battle between 
Theodosius and Eugenius. Gesner, however, has 
shown that these passages are susceptible of another 
interpretation. It is more certain, that, after having 
passed some time at Rome, he followed, A.D. 395, 
Stilicho, the minister and guardian of Honorius, to 
Mediolanum, which was, at this period, the residence 
of the Emperor of the West. The minister, a Vandal 
by nation, and his spouse, the Princess Serena, became 
the patrons of the young poet ; and the latter expressed 
his gratitude in verses, which were recompensed by 
honours of the most exaggerated character. Not only 
was Claudian raised to stations of which his talents no 
doubt rendered him worthy, but, on the request of the 
senate, the two emperors of the East and West united 
in having a bronze statue raised to him in the forum, 
the pedestal of which, bearing an inscription in hon- 
our of the poet, was discovered at Rome in the 15th 
century. The authenticity of this monument is doubt-, 
ed by some, but without sufficient reason, since Clau- 
dian himself makes mention of the statue in one of his 
poems (25, 7.—Compare Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., 
vol. 3, p. 82, in notis). About A.D. 398, Claudian 
returned to Egypt, armed with a letter from his pro- 
tector, demanding for the bard the hand of a rich heir- 
ess in this province. The marriage was celebrated at 
Alexandrea, and Claudian conducted his young bride 
to the imperial court. After having enjoyed, for the 
space of more than ten years, the favour of his power- 
ful protectors, our poet was involved in one of those 
catastrophes so common at courts. Accused, probably 
without any reason, of a design to raise his own son to 
the imperial throne, Stilicho was delivered over to 
punishment in 408. Though we know not how far 
Claudian was involved in the disgrace of his protectors, 
still we cannot doubt that he lost his official stations, 
and also a part of his fortune. The period of his death 
is unknown.—The question is sometimes put, whether 
Claudian was a Christian or not. There is nothing in 
his works to indicate that he was; for some Christian 
epigrams that are found among his poems are evi- 
dently spurious. It is not a little surprising, indeed, 
that one who lived in a court which possessed a great 
zeal for Christianity, should have remained faithful to _ 
the religion of his fathers: the regrets, however, of St. 
Augustine and of Orosius, who state that Claudian was 
a pagan, are too positive in their character to admit of 
any doubt on this point. (Augustin., de Civ. Dei, 5, 


Craupia Gens, a celebrated patrician house at 
Rome, from which came many distinguished men in 
the days of the republic. According to Suetonius 
(Vit. Trb., 1), this family could boast of 28 consuls, 5 
dictators, 7 censors, 7 triumphs, and 2 ovations. The 
emperors Tiberius and Claudius were of this same line. 
The Claudian family claimed descent from Appius 
Claudius. There was also a plebeian branch of the 
Claudii, named the Claudii Marcelli. (Consult Glan- 
dorp, Onomast., p. 222, seqq.) 

Craupia, I. a vestal virgin, suspected of having vio- 
lated her vow. She proved her innocence by drawing 
off from a shoal in the Tiber, with the aid of her girdle 
merely, a vessel which had been stranded there, and 
on board of which was the statue of Cybele, that had 
been brought to Italy from Asia Minor. (Ovid, Fast., 
4, 305, segqg.—Sueton., Vit. Trb., c. 2.—Liv., 29, 14.) 
—II. A sister of Claudius Pulcher, fined by the people 
on account of an offensive remark made by her. It 
seems, that, as her vehicle (carpentum) was retarded in 
its progress through the streets of Rome by the press- 
ure of the crowd, she exclaimed, in a moment of 
haughty irritation, strikingly characteristic of the Clau- 
dian race, ‘‘I wish my brother Pulcher were alive 
again, and would lose another fleet, that there might 
be less crowding and confusion at Rome!” (Sueton., 
Vit. Tib., c. 2.\—UI. A vestal virgin, daughter of Ap- 
pius Claudius Audax. When the tribunes of the com- 
mons endeavoured to pull her father from his chariot, 
in the midst of a triumph (A.U.C. 610), she ascended 
the triumphal car, took her place by her father’s side, 
and rode with him to the Capitol, thus securing him by 
her sacred character from any farther molestation. 
(Val. Maz., 5, 4, 6.—Cic., pro. Coel., 14.) In Sue- 
tonius (Vit. Tib., c. 2), Appius is called her brother 
(fratrem), but this is evidently an error of the copyists 
for patrem. (Pigh., Ann., vol. 2, p. 473.)—IV. Au- 
gusta, a daughter of Nero and Poppea. Her birth ex- 
cited great joy in her profligate father, but she died 
at the end of four months. Divine honours were de- 
creed unto the royal infant, and a temple and priestess. 
(Tacit., Ann., 15, 23.—Sueton., Vit. Ner., c. 35.)—V. 
(Via) a Roman road, which branched off from the Via 
Flaminia, at the Pons Mulvius, near Rome, and, pro- 
ceeding through the more inland parts of Etruria, joined 
the Via Aurelia at Lucca. It appears to have fallen 
into disuse, when the central parts of Etruria, which it 
crossed, became unfrequented. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 1, p. 245.)—VI. Antonia, a daughter of the Em- 
peror Claudius, married Cn. Pompey, whom Messalina 
caused to be put todeath. Her second husband, Syl- 
la Faustus, by whom she had a son, was killed by 
Nero, and she shared his fate when she refused to 
marry his murderer. (Sueton., Vit. Claud., c. 27.— 
dd Vit. Ner., 35.) 

Cravpia Lex, I. proposed by Claudius the consul, 
at the request of the allies, A.U.C. 573, that the allies 
and those of the Latin name should leave Rome, and 
return to their own cities. According to this law, 
the consul made an edict ; and a decree of the senate 
was added, that, for the future, no person should 
be manumitted, unless both master and slave swore 
that the latter was not manumitted for the sake of 
changing his city. For the allies used to give their 
children as slaves to any Roman citizen, on condition 
of their being manumitted. (Liv., 41, 8, seg.—Cic., 
pro Balb., 23.)—II. Another by the consul Marcellus, 
A.U.C. 703, that no one should be allowed to stand 
candidate for an office while absent ; thus taking from 
Cesar the privilege granted by the Pompeian law; 
also, that the freedom of the city should be taken from 
the colony of Novumcomum, which Cesar had planted. 
(Sueton., Vit. Jul., 28.—Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 13, 35.)— 
III. Another, de wsura, by the Emperor Claudius, 
which forbade people to lend money to minors on condi- 
tion of payment after the decease of their parents. It 


left poems of various kinds: epic, panegyric, satirical, 
and also idyls and epigrams. The panegyrics in verse, 
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composed by him, are the earliest with which we are a 
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acquainted, and may be regarded in the light of an 
innovation. Prose panegyrics had been in use from 
the second century of our era. These eulogiums in 
yerse, composed by the poet, are as follows: Ist. A 
Panegyric on the consulship of Probinus and Olybrius, 
which took place in 395: 2d. Panegyrics on the third, 
fourth, and sixth consulships of Honorius, which took 
‘place in the years 396, 398, and 404: 3d. A Pane- 
-gyric in honour of Mallius Theodorus, A.D. 399: 
4th. A Eulogium on Stilicho, in three parts: 5th. A 
Eulogium on Serena. In reading these productions 
we are at a loss which to wonder at most, the base 
flattery of the poet, or the effrontery of those who re- 
ceived his gross adulation without a blush.—In epic 
poetry Claudian has left us a piece in three cantos or 
books, entitled “De Raptu Proserpine ;” and the 
commencement of a second production, entitled ** Gi- 
‘gantomachia,” the war of the Giants. As regards 
the first of these works, critics have considered the 
third book inferior in polish to the other two, and show- 
ing less of a finishing hand. The plan of the poem, 
moreover, is a defective one. Instead of hurrying us 
at once into the very midst of the action, as an epic 
bard should do, he recounts his fable from its very 
commencement, as an historian would relate an event. 
All the actors, too, being deities, and, consequently, 
elevated above the level of human nature, can only in- 
spire a feeble interest. This defect Claudian seeks to 
remedy by a style always elevated, by striking imagery 
and brilliant descriptions: but this tone pervading the 
whole work, and the uniformity of the characters, have 
spread over it a monotony which becomes fatiguing in 
the extreme. Notwithstanding all this, however, Clau- 
dian is, perhaps, next to Statius, the Latin epic poet 
that has come nearest to Virgil, especially in some of 
his descriptions and comparisons, and his merit will no 
doubt appear in a much more favourable light if we take 
into consideration the period when he lived.—Two 
other works of Claudian may be ranked in the class of 
epic poems. . One is entitled “‘ De Bello Gildonico ;” 
the other, ‘“‘ De Bello Getico, sive Pollentiaco.” Gil- 
don, son of a king of Mauritania, had made himself in- 
dependent in Africa during the reign of Theodosius 
the Great. The loss of this province, one of the gran- 
aries of the empire, was severely felt. Under Hono- 
rius, however, Africa was reconquered, and it is this 
exploit that Claudian celebrates in a poem, of which 
we have only the first canto, containing the cause and 
the preparations of the war. The poem “ De Bello 
Getico” turns on the war with the Visigoths, called 
also the war of Pollentia, which occurred A.D. 402, 
when Honorius was consul for the fifth time with his 
brother Arcadius, emperor of the East. Alaric, king 
of this Germanic race, having entered Italy by the way 
of Pannonia, was defeated by Stilicho near Pollentia, 
among the Cottian Alps. This war is the subject of a 
poem by Claudian, in six hundred and forty-seven ver- 
ses. Cassiodorus, it is true, and likewise Jornandes, 
say directly the contrary in relation to this affair; but 
in admitting the fact of the overthrow, as stated by 


Dh. Claudian, we do not intend to prejudge a question of 


 history.—Claudian is the author also of some poems, 
which one would be tempted to rank in the class of 
satires, if the manner in which he treats his subject 
was not rather of an epic, or, if we may so speak, of 
a rhetorical character, and if these pieces were not 
composed with the same view as his panegyrics, 
namely, that of pleasing Stilicho. The productions to 
which we refer are his invectives against Rufinus and 
Eutropius, two enemies of the minister’s. These are, 
perhaps, Claudian’s chef-d’euvres. Some critics, how- 
ever, consider the poem against Eutropius superior to 
_ that against Rufinus. We have also two Epithalamia 
_ by Claudian ; one on occasion of the marriage of Ho- 
rius and Maria, the daughter of Stilicho sa Serena ; 
the other on hahonesijeer uaadigednd! Cclenne 
eae ; 
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In both of these pieces Claudian shows imagination 
and talent. The first of these epithalamia is followed 
by a poem, to which the copyists have given the title 
of Fescennina. There exist also five poetical epistles 
of Claudian, which may be ranked among the feeblest 
of his productions. Under the name of Idyls, we have, 
moreover, seven didactic or descriptive poems. There 
are likewise some epigrams remaining, but many of 
them appear to have been written, not by Claudian, 
but by a Christian bard. To the works of Claudian 
it has been customary to join a poem in honour of 
Hercules. It is more correctly assigned, however, 
to Olympius Nemesianus. (Wernsdorff, Poet. Lat. 
Min., vol. 1, p. 275.) The best editions of Claudian 
are, that of Gesner, Lips., 1759, 8vo; that of Bur- 
mann (secundus), Amst., 1760, 4to; and that of Ar- 
taud (in Lemaire’s collection), Paris, 1824, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Cravpiopo.is, I. a city of Bithynia, previously 
called Bithynium. It was situate above Tium, in a 
district named Salone, celebrated for its excellent pas- 
tures, and a cheese much esteemed at Rome. (Strab., 
565. — Pliny, 11, 42.) From Pausanias (8, 9), it 
would appear to have been either on the banks of the 
Sangarius, or near them. It obtained the name of 
Claudiopolis in the reign of Tiberius. At a later 
period, as the birthplace of Antinotis the favourite of 
Hadrian, it received several privileges from that em- 
peror. (Dio Cass., 69, 11.) Under Theodosius it . 
was made the capital of the province Honorias. Many 
years after, we learn from Anna Comnena (p. 967) 
and Leo Diaconus (4, 9), who describe it as the most 
wealthy and flourishing city of Galatia, that it was 
almost totally destroyed by an earthquake, attended 
with vast loss of lives. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, 
p. 209.)—II. A city of Cilicia Trachea, but assigned 
by Ammianus and Hierocles to Isauria. (Ammuian. 
Marcell., 14, 25.—Hterocl., p.'709.) It was founded 
by Claudius the Roman emperor, and was situate in a 
plain between two summits of Mount Taurus, and 
probably also on the Calycadnus, or one of its branches. 
(Wesseling, ad Hierocl., 1. c—Cramer’s Asia Minor, 
vol. 2, p. 332.) 

Cuaunius, I. Appius. (Vid. Appius.)—II. Pul- 
cher, a Roman consul, in the first Punic war. When, 
previous to a naval engagement with the Carthagini- 
ans, the person who had charge of the sacred fowls 
told him that they would not eat, which was esteemed 
a bad omen, he ordered them to be thrown into the 
sea, exclaiming, ‘Then let them drink.’ After this, 
joining battle with the foe, he was defeated with the 
loss of his fleet. Having been recalled by the senate, 
he gave another specimen of the haughty temper of the 
Claudian race, for, on being directed to nominate a 
dictator, he purposely named his own viator, an indi- 
vidual of the lowest rank. (Lav., Epit., 19.—Cic., 
N. D., 2, 3.—Id., de Div., 1, 16.)—IlI. Nero, a Ro- 
man consul in the second Punic war, who, in con- 
junction with his colleague Livius Salinator, defeated 
Hasdrubal in Umbria, on the banks of the Metaurus. 
(Vid. Metaurus and Hasdrubal.)—IV. Tiberius Nero, 
father of the Emperor Tiberius. He was distinguished 
for his naval skill in the Alexandrine war, under Ju- 
lius Cesar. Ata subsequent period he excited a se- 
dition in Campania, by promising to restore the prop- 
erty of those who had suffered in the civil wars. This 
tumult, however, was soon quelled by the arrival of 
Octavius ; and Tiberius, together with his wife Livia, 
took refuge in Sicily and Achaia until the establish- 
ment of the second triumvirate made it safe for him to 
return to Rome. Livia having after this engaged the 
affections of Octavius, Tiberius transferred to him the 
name and privileges of a husband. (Tuacit., Ann., 
5, 1.)—V. Tiberius Nero Czsar, the successor of Au- 
gustus, and son of the preceding. (Vid. Tiberius.}— 
VI. Tiberius Claudius Drusus Cesar, more com- 
monly known by his historical name of Claudius, suc- 
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ceeded to the Roman empire on the death of Caligula. 
He was the second son of Drusus and Antonia, and, 
consequently, grand-nephew to Augustus. When the 
assassination of Caligula was made known, the first 
impulse of the court party and of the foreign guards 
was to massacre all who had participated in the mur- 
der. Several persons of distinction, who imprudently 
exposed themselves, became, in consequence, the vic- 
tims of their fury. This violence-subsided, however, 
upon their discovering Claudius, who had concealed 
himself in an obscure corner of the palace, and, being 
dragged from his hiding-place, threw himself at their 
feet in the utmost terror, and besought them to spare 
his life. The soldiers in the palace immediately ‘sa- 
luted him emperor, and Claudius, in return, set the 
first example of paying the army for the imperial dig- 
nity by a largess from the public treasury. It is dif- 
ficult to assign any other motive for the choice which | 
the army made of Claudius than that which they them- 
selves professed, “‘ His relationship to the whole fami- 
‘ly of the Cesars.” Claudius, who was now fifty 
years old, had never done anything to gain popularity, 
or to display those qualities which secure the attach- 
ment of the soldiery. He had been a rickety child, 
and the development of his faculties was retarded by 
his bodily infirmities; and although he outgrew his 
complaints, and became distinguished as a polite schol- 
ar and an eloquent writer (Tacit., Ann., 13, 3.—Sue- 
ton., Vit. Claud., c. 41), his spirits never recovered 
from the effects of disease and of severe treatment, 
and he retained much of the timidity and indolence of 
his childhood. (Sueton., Vit. Claud., c. 2.) During 
the reign of Tiberius he gave himself up to gross sen- 
suality, and consoled himself under this degradation 
by the security which it brought with it. Under Ca- 
ligula also he found his safety consist in maintaining 
his reputation for incapacity, and he suffered himself 
to become the butt of court parasites, and the subject 
of their practical jokes. (Sueton., Vit, Claud., c. 7.) 
The excitement of novelty, on his first accession to 
the throne, produced efforts of sagacity and prudence, 
of which none who had previously known him believed 
him capable ; and during the whole of his reign, too, 
we find judicious and useful enactments occasionally 
made, which would seem to show that he was not in 
reality ‘so silly an emperor” as historians have gen- 
erally represented him to be. It is most probable, 
therefore, that the fatuity which characterizes some 
parts of his conduct was the result, not of natura! im- 
becility, but of the early and unlimited indulgence of 
the grossest sensuality. Claudius embellished Rome 
with many magnificent works; he made Mauritania a 
Roman province; his armies fought successfully against 
the Germans ; and he himself triumphed magnificently 
for victories over the Britons, and obtained, together 
with his infant son, the surname of Britannicus. But 
in other respects he was wholly governed by worthless 
favourites, and especially by his empress, the profligate 
and abandoned Messalina, whose cruelty and rapacity 
were as unbounded as her licentiousness. At her in- 
stigation it was but too common for the emperor to 
put to death, on false charges of conspiracy, some of 
the wealthiest of the nobles, and to confiscate their es- 
tates, with the money arising from which she openly 
pampered her numerous paramours. When the ca- 
reer of this guilty woman was terminated, Claudius 
was governed for a time by his freedman Narcissus, 
and Pallas, another manumitted slave, until he took to 
wife his own niece, Agrippina, daughter of Germani- 
cus, a woman of strong natural abilities, but of insa- 
tiable avarice, extreme ambition, and remorseless cru- 
elty. Her influence over the feeble emperor was 
boundless, and was displayed in the most glaring man- 
ner. She prevailed on him at last to set aside his own 
son Britannicus, and to adopt her son Domitius Aheno- 
arbus, by her former husband, giving him the name 
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by which he is best known, Nero, and constituting 
him heir to the imperial throne. Claudius having af- — 
terward shown a disposition to change the succession 
and restore it to Britannicus, fell a victim to the am- 
bition of Agrippina, who caused him to be poisoned. 
A dish of mushrooms was prepared for the purpose, a 
kind of food of which the emperor was known to be 
especially fond, and the effects of the poison were 
hastened by the pretended remedies exhibited by Xeno- 
phon, the physician of the palace. It was given out 
that Claudius had suffered from indigestion, which his © 
habitual gluttony rendered so frequent that it excited 
no surprise: and his death was concealed till Domi- 
tius Nero had secured the guards, and had quietly 
taken possession of the imperial authority. Claudius 
died in the sixty-fourth year of his age, and the four- 
teenth of his reign, A.D. 54. (Sueton., Vit. Claud. 
—Dio Cass., lib. 60.—Encyclop. Metropol., div. 3, 
vol. 2, p. 443, segq.) 

CrazomEnz, a city of Ionia, on the coast of the 
fEgean Sea, west of Smyrna. There were two places 
of this name; the more ancient stood on the conti- 
nent, and was strongly fortified by the Ionians to re- 
sist the Persians. After the defeat of Crcesus, how- 
ever, they were terrified, and withdrew to a neighbour- 
ing island, where they built the second Clazomenz, so 
often mentioned in Roman history. (S/rabo, 645.— 
Compare Pausanias, 7, 3.) Alexander joined it to 
the continent by a causeway 250 paces long; from 
which time it was reckoned among the cities on the © 
continent. (Plin., 5, 29.) Augustus greatly em- 
bellished it, and was styled, on some medals, its 
founder, through flattery. Anaxagoras was born here. 
On or near its site stands the small town of Dourlak 
or Vourla. There are still some remains of the an- 
cient causeway, by which one can reach, with some 
risk, however, from the force of the sea, the island of 
St. John. (Pococke, vol. 3, book 2, c. 2.—Chandler, 
c. 24.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p, 329.) 

Creanruss, I. a Stoic philosopher of Assus in Lyd- 
ia, disciple of Zeno. After the death of Zeno he 
presided over kis school. His first appearance was in 
the character of a wrestler. In this capacity he vis- 
ited Athens, where the love of philosophy was diffused 
through all ranks of people. He soon caught the gen- 
eral spirit, and though he was possessed of no more 
than four drachme, he determined to put himself under 
the tuition of some eminent philosopher. His first 
master was Crates, the Academic. He afterward be- 
came a disciple of Zeno, and a celebrated advocate of 
his doctrines.. By night he drew water as a common 
labourer in the public gardens, that he might have 
leisure in the daytime to attend the schools of phi- 
losophy. The Athenian citizens observing that, though 
he appeared strong and healthy, he had no visible 
means of subsistence, summoned him before the Are- 
Opagus, according to the custom of the city, to give an 
account of his manner of living. Upon this he pro- 
duced the gardener for whom he drew water, and a 
woman for whom he ground meal, as witnesses to — 
prove that he subsisted by the labour of his hands, — 
and the judges of the court were struck with such ad- 
miration of his conduct, that they ordered ten mina to — 
be paid him out of the public treasury ; which, how~ 
ever, Zeno would not suffer him to accept. (Diog. 
Laert.—Val. Maz., 8, '7.—Sen., Ep., 44.) Antigo- 
nus afterward presented him with three thousand mine. 
From the manner in which this philosopher supported 
himself, he was called ¢pedyrAoc, or “the well-drawer.” 
For many years he was so very poor that he was com- 
pelled to write the heads of his master’s lectures on _ 
shells and bones, for the want of money to buy better 
materials. He remained, however, notwithstanding — 
every obstacle, a pupil of Zeno for nineteen years. — 
His natural faculties were slow; but resolution ~ 
perseverance enabled him to overcome gi difficulty; 
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and at last he became so complete a master of the 
Stoic philosophy as to be perfectly well qualified to 
succeed Zeno. His fellow-disciples often ridiculed 
him for his dulness by calling him an ass; but his 
answer was, that if he were an ass he was the better 
able to bear the weight of Zeno’s doctrine. He wrote 
much, but none of his writings remain except a most 
beautiful hymn to Jupiter, preserved in the Anthology. 
After his death, the Roman senate erected a statue 
in honour of him at Assus. It is said that he starved 
himself in his 90th year, B.C. 240. (En/field’s His- 
tory of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 354, segq.)—II. A Co- 
rinthian painter, whom some make to have been the 
inventor of drawing in outline. (Plin., 35,3.) Athe- 
nagoras mentions him among the first that practised 
this branch of the art. (Silg, Dict. Art., s. v.) 
Cxearcuus, J. a tyrant of Heraclea Pontica, who 
was killed by Chion and Leonidas, Plato’s pupils, du- 
ring the celebration of the festival of Bacchus, after 
tthe enjoyment of the sovereign power for twelve 
years, 353 B.C. (Consult Memnon, fragm., c. 1, 
and Hoffmann’s Prolegomena in Chionis Epist.— 
Compare also remarks under the article Chion.)— 
Il. A Lacedemonian, one of the Greek command- 
ers in the army of Cyrus the younger, and held by 
that prince in the highest estimation of all the Greek 
Jeaders that were with him. A sketch of his charac- 
‘ter and history is given by Xenophon (Anab., 2, 6), 
iin which many things appear to be softened down. 
He had been governor previously of Byzantium, under 
the orders of the Spartan Ephori, and had conducted 
himself so tyrannically that the government at home 
sent an armed force against him. Clearchus, antici- 
pating the arrival of these troops, left Byzantium and 
seized upon Selymbria, and when the Spartan forces 
came he engaged in battle with them, but was de- 
feated. After this he fled to Cyrus. He was entrap- 
ped along with the other Greek leaders, after the bat- 
tle of Cunaxa, by the satrap Tissaphernes, and put to 
death in common with them. (Xen., Anab., 2, 5, 31, 
seqq.—Id. ib., 2, 6, 1, segg.—Diod. Sic., 14, 12.) 
Ciemens, I. (commonly called Romanus, for distinc- 
tion’ sake from Clemens of Alexandrea), one of the 
early Christians, the friend and fellow-traveller of St. 
Paul, and afterward bishop of Rome, to which station 
the was chosen A.D. 67, or, according to some, A.D. 
91. He was the author of an epistle to the church of 
Corinth, printed in the “ Patres Apostolici” of Le 
Clerc, Amst., 1698. Of this work, the only manu- 
script of which now extant is in the British Museum, 
Archbishop Wake printed a translation in 1705. The 
best edition of the originalis Jacobson’s, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Oxon., 1838. Clemens is supposed te have died at 
Rome about the close of the first century.—II. An 
eminent father of the church, who flourished between 
A.D. 192 and 217, and is commonly called Adexan- 
drinus, to distinguish him from Clemens of Rome. 
He is supposed ‘by some to have been a native of 
Athens, and by others of Alexandrea, but of his real 
He early devoted himself 
to study in the schools-of the latter city, and had many 
preceptors. (Strom., 1, p. 274.—Euseb., Hist. Eccl., 
5, 2.) His Hebrew preceptor, whom he calls “the 
Sicilian bee,” was unquestionably Pantenus, a Jew 
by birth, but of Sicilian extraction, who united Gre- 
cian with sacred earning, and was attached to the 
Stoic philosophy. (Vales. ad Euseb., 5, 10.) Cle- 
mens so far adopted the ideas of this preceptor as to 
espouse the moral doctrine of the Stoics. In other 
respects he followed the Eclectic method of philoso- 
phizing. While the pagan philosophers pillaged the 
Christian stores to enrich the Eclectic system, this 
Christian father, on the contrary, transferred the Pla- 
tonic, Stoic, and Oriental dogmas to the Christian 


creed, as relics of ancient tradition originating in Di- 
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recommending Christianity to his catechumens (for, 
after Pantenus, he had the charge of the Christian 
catechetical school in Alexandrea), Clemens made a 
large collection of ancient wisdom, under the name of 
Stromata, an epithet borrowed from carpet-work, and 
intended to denote the miscellaneous nature of the 
philosophical and religious topics of which the work 
treats. He assigned this reason for the undertaking, 
that much truth is mixed with the dogmas of philoso- 
phers, or, rather, covered and concealed in their wri- 
tings, like the kernel within its shell. This work is 
of great value, as it contains many quotations, and 
relates many facts, not elsewhere preserved. But, 
though the object of his labours was laudable, it must 
be confessed that his inclination to blend heathen 
tenets with Christian doctrines rendered his writings 
in many respects injurious to the Christian cause. 
His vast reading encumbered his judgment ; and his 
injudicious zeal sometimes led him into credulity, if 
not into dishonesty. We frequently find him adopt- 
ing Platonic and Stoic tenets as Christian doctrines, 
and thus sowing the seeds of error in the Christian 
church. Besides the S¢romata, we have the following 
works of Clemens remaining’: 1. Protrepticon, or an 
exhortation to the Pagans; 2. Pedagogus, or the in- 
structer ; 3. The fragments of a treatise on the use of 
riches, entitled, ‘‘ What rich man shall be saved ?”— 
In these works he approaches the strict. standard of 
orthodoxy ; but in one which is lost, and the title of 
which was Hypotyposes, or ‘‘ Institutions,” he is stated 
by Photins (Cod., 109.—vol. 1, p. 89, ed. Bekker) to 
have maintained sentiments which were unscriptural. 
The works of Clemens were first printed in Greek 
only, at Florence in 1550. Of the various editions 
with Latin versions, the best is that of Archbishop 
Potter, 2 vols. fol., 1715, Oxon. (Enfield’s History 
of Philosophy, vol. 2, p. 274, seqq.) 

Cxx6sis and Biron, two youths, sons of Cydippe, 
the priestess of Juno at Argos, and remarkable for 
physical prowess, having both carried off prizes in the 
public games. Solon, in his conversation with Croe- 
sus on the subject of human felicity, related, according 
to Herodotus (1, 31), the following incident respecting 
them. ‘Their mother Cydippe was required by sa- 
cred custom to be drawn to the temple of Juno, on 
a certain festival, by a pair of oxen. The animals 
happening not to be brought up from the field in due 
season, and Oydippe being pressed for time, her two 
sons put themselves under the yoke, drew the chariot 
in which their mother sat for the distance of forty-five 
stadia (nearly six miles), and brought her in that man- 
ner to the temple. The men of Argos who stood 
around commended the strength of the youths, and the 
women felicitated their mother on having such sons; 
while Oydippe herself, in a transport of joy, prayed to 
the goddess that Cleobis and Biton might obtain the 
greatest blessing man could receive. When she had 
finished her prayer, and her sons had sacrificed and 
feasted with her, they fell asleep in the temple, and 
awoke no more. The Argives, in commemoration of 
their filial piety, caused statues to be erected to them 
at Delphi. Servius (ad Virg., Georg., 3, 532) says, 
that the want of oxen on this occasion was owing to 
a pestilential malady, which had destroyed all the cat- 
tle belonging to Argos.—This touching little story is 
frequently alluded to by the ancient writers. (Compare 
Cic., Tusc. Quest., 1, 47.—Plut., Consol. ad Apoll., p. 
108, F.—Id., Vit. Sol., c. 27.—Stobaus, p. 603, &c.) 

Cirosutus, a native of Lindus, in the island of 
Rhedes, son of Evagoras, monarch of that city, and 
claiming descent from Hereules. He was notiess re- 
markable for strength than for beauty of person. 
After travelling in Egypt for the purpose of acquiring 
knowledge, he ascended the throne on the death of his 
father. Plutarch says he usurped it. The rest of his 


Teyelation. (Strom., 1, p. 313.) In hopes of | life is unknown: we are merely informed that he at- 
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tained to the age of seventy years, and died about the 
55th Olympiad. By some he is ranked among the 
wise men of Greece. His favourite maxim was "Apio- 
Tov uétpov, “ moderation is best,” i. e., preserve a due 
mean in all things. (Diog. Laert. in Vit.) 

Creomprortus, I. a king of Sparta, who succeeded 
his brother Agesipolis I. He was defeated by Epam- 
inondas in the battle of Leuctra, and lost his life on 
that occasion. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 6, 4, 13.)—II. A 
son-in-law of Leonidas IJ., king of Sparta, who usurp- 
ed the kingdom after the expulsion of that monarch, 
but was soon after expelled in turn and sent into ban- 
ishment. (Plut., Vit. Ag. et Cleom.) 

Ciromepses, a Greek writer, supposed to have been 
the author of the work which has reached us, entitled 
‘Cyclic Theory of Meteors,” i. e., Circular Theory 
of the Stars. He is thought to have lived some years 
before the Christian era. (Delambre, in Biogr. Univ., 
vol. 9, p. 54.) 

Cxeominss I., king of Sparta, ascended the throne 
B.C. 519. At the beginning of his reign he under- 
took an expedition against the Argives, defeated them, 
and destroyed a large number who had taken ref- 
uge inasacred grove. He afterward drove out the 
Pisistratide from Athens. 
nes whom Aristagoras endeavoured, but in vain, to in- 
volve in a war with the Persians. He afterward man- 
aged, by undue influence, to procure an oracular re- 
sponse from Delphi, pronouncing his colleague Dema- 
ratus illegitimate, and thus obtained his deposition. 
Becoming alarmed, subsequently, lest the fraud should 
be discovered, Cleomenes fled secretly to Thessaly, 
and from thence passing into Arcadia, he began to stir 
up the people of this latter country against Sparta. 
The Lacedemonians, fearing his intrigues, recalled 
him, but he died soon after his return, in a fit of in- 
sanity, by his own hand. (Herod., 5, 64.—Id., 5, 
49, seqg.—Id., 5, 65, &c.)—II. Cleomenes II., suc- 
ceeded his brother Agesipolis II. on the throne of 
Sparta, B.C. 371. The power of his country was 
then on the decline, and he possessed not the requisite 
talents to restore it to its former state. He reigned 
sixty years and ten months without having done any- 
thing worthy the notice of posterity. (Paus., 3, 6.)— 
III. Cleomenes III., son of Leonidas IJ., ascended the 
Spartan throne B.C. 230. Dissatisfied at the prevail- 
ing manners of Sparta, he resolved to bring about a 
reform, and to restore the institutions of Lycurgus, 
after the example of Agis, who had lost his life in a 
similar attempt. ‘Thinking that war would furnish 
the best opportunity for the execution of his design, he 
led his forces against the Achewans, who were com- 
manded by Aratus, and greatly distinguished himself. 
Returning after this to Sparta, with a portion of his 
army, he put to death the Ephori, made a new division 
of the lands, and introduced again the old Spartan 
system of education. He also took his brother Eucli- 
das as his colleague on the throne, and thus for the 
first and only time the Spartans had two kings of the 
same family. After a long, and in many respects suc- 
cessful, series of operations against the Achzans and 
Macedonians, the latter of whom had been called in 
by Aratus as allies, Cleomenes was defeated by Anti- 

onus in the battle of Sellasia, and immediately after 
fled to Ptolemy Euergetes in Egypt. This monarch 
treated him with some degree of generosity, but his 
successor Ptolemy Philopator, a weak and suspicious 
prince, soon began to look upon him with an evil eye, 
and at last kept him in confinement. The Spartan 
monarch, in a fit of despair, and taking advantage of 
the temporary absence of Ptolemy from his capital, 
broke forth from the place where he had been kept in 
custody, along with thirteen of his friends, and en- 
deavoured to arouse the inhabitants in the cause of 
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years king of Laconia. With him ended the race of 
the Heraclide, which had so long sat on the throne of 
that country. Ptolemy ordered his body to be flayed 
and nailed to a cross, and his children to be put to 
death. (Plut., Vit. Cleom.) / 

Ci£0n, an Athenian, bred among the lowest of ‘the 
people, the son of a tanner, and said himself to have 
exercised that trade. Of extraordinary impudence and 
little courage, slow in the field, but forward and noisy 
in the assembly, corrupt in practice as in principle, but 
boastful of integrity, and supported by a coarse but 
ready eloquence, he gained such consideration by flat- 
tering the lower orders and railing at the higher, that 
he stood in the situation of head of a party. By an 
extraordinary train of circumstances he came off vic- 
torious in the-affair of Sphacteria, the Athenian popu- 
lace having chosen him one of their generals. Elated 
upon this with the idea that he possessed military tal- 
ents, he caused himself to be appointed commander of 
an expedition into Thrace. He was slain in a battle at 
Amphipolis against Brasidas, the Spartan general, 422 
B.C. (Consult the remarks of Mitchell, in his edition 
of the Acharnenses of Aristophanes, Appendix, note 
A, and compare Thucyd., 4, 28, seqgq.—ZId., 5, 2.— 
Id., 5, 8, seqq.) 

Cie0n@, I. a town of Argolis, northeast of Nemea. 
According to Strabo, it was 120 stadia from Argos 
and eighty from Corinth; he adds, that it was situated 
on arock, and surrounded by walls, which justified the 
epithet applied to it by Homer (J/., 2,570). Hercules 
was said to have defeated and slain the Elean chief 
called Moliones, near Cleone. (Pindar, Olymp., 10, 
36.—Compare Apollodorus, 2, 5,1.) We learn from 
Pindar that games were there solemnized. (Nem., 4, 
26.—IJbid., 10, 78.) Dodwell states, that the ruins 
of Cleonz are to be seen on the site now called Cour- 
tese. ‘They occupy a circular hill, which seems to 
have been completely covered with buildings. On 
the side of the hill are six ancient terrace-walls, rising 
one above another, on which the houses and streets 
were situated. (Tour, vol. 2, p. 206.—Chandler, 
vol. 2, p. 288.—Gell’s Itin. of the Morea, p. 157.)— 
II. A town of Macedonia, in the peninsula of Athos, 
said to have been founded by a colony from Chalcis. 
(Herod., 7, 22.—Thucyd., 4, 109.—Cramer’s Ane. 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 260.) 

CreopaTrA, I. a daughter of Idas and Marpessa, 
and the wife of Meleager. (Hom., Il., 9, 557.)—II. 
The wife of Philip of Macedon, whom ‘that monarch 
married after he had repudiated Olympias. (Justin, 
9,5.) After the death of Philip, Olympias compelled 
her to destroy herself. (Justin, 9, '7.)—III. A daugh- 
ter of Philip and Olympias, and sister to Alexander 
the Great. She married Alexander of Epirus, who 
fell in Italy. (Justin, 9,6, 1.) After the death of 
Alexander of Macedon, her hand was sought by Per- 
diccas and others of his generals, but she was put to 
death by Antigonus. (Dzod. Sic., 20, 3'7.—Compare 
Diod. Sic., 18, 23, and Wesseling, ad loc.)—IV. A 
daughter of Mithradates, and the wife of Tigranes. 
(Justin, 38, 3.)\—V. A daughter of Antiochus III. of 
Syria. She married Ptolemy V., king of Egypt, and 
was left guardian of her infant son Ptolemy VI., but 
she died soon after her husband, to the great regret of 
her subjects. —VI. A daughter of Ptolemy Philometor, 
was the wife of three kings of Syria, and the mother of 
four; namely, of Antiochus Dionysius, by her first hus- 
band Alexander Balas; of Seleucus V. and Antiochus 
VIII., by Demetrius Nicator ; and, lastly, of Antiochus 
IX., surnamed Cyzicenus, by Antiochus Euergetes or 
Sidetes. She was compelled by her son, Antiochus 
VIIL., to drink the poison which she had prepared 


for him, B.C. 120.— VII. The most famous of the. 


name was the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, and re- 


freedom. But, finding their efforts fruitless, they fell | markable for her beauty and personal accomplishments. 
by their own hands. Cleomenes had been sixteen According to the usage of the Alexandyean court, she 
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married her eldest brother Ptolemy XII., and began 
to reign with him in her seventeenth year. Both she 
and her husband, being minors, were placed by the 
will of their father under the guardianship of Rome, 
an office which the senate transferred to Pompey. An 
insurrection breaking out in the Egyptian capital soon 
after the commencement of this reign, Cleopatra was 
compelled to yield to the tide of popular fury, and to 
flee into Syria, where she sought protection in tempo- 
rary exile. The flight of this princess, though mainly 
arising from the tumult just mentioned, was unques- 
tionably accelerated by the designs of the young king 
and his ambitious ministers. Their object became 
manifest when Cleopatra, after a few months’ residence 
in Syria, returned towards her native country to resume 
her seat on the throne. Ptolemy prepared to oppose 
her by force of arms, and a civil war would inevitably 
have ensued, had not Cesar at that very juncture 
sailed to the coast of Egypt in pursuit of Pompey. A 
secret interview soon took place between Cleopatra 
and the Roman general. She placed herself on board 
a small skiff, under the protection of Apollodorus, a 
Sicilian Greek, set sail from the coast of Syria, reach- 
‘ed the harbour of Alexandrea in safety, and had herself 
conveyed into the chamber of the Roman commander 
in the form of a large package of goods. ‘The strata- 
gem proved completely successful. Cleopatra was 
now in her twentieth year, distinguished by extraordi- 
nary personal charms, and surrounded with all the 
graces which give to those charms their greatest pow- 
er. Her voice sounded like the sweetest music ; and 
she spoke a variety of languages with propriety and 
ease. She could, it is said, assume all characters at 
will, which all alike became her, and the impression 
that was made by her beauty was confirmed by the fas- 
cinating brilliancy of her conversation. The day after 
this singular meeting, Cesar summoned before him the 
king, as well as the citizens of Alexandrea, and made 
arrangements for the restoration of peace, procuring 
Cleopatra, at the same time, her share of the throne. 
Pothinus, however, one of Ptolemy’s ministers, in 
whose intriguing spirit all the dissensions of the court 
had originated, soon stirred up a second revolt, upon 
which the Alexandrean war commenced, in which 
Ptolemy was defeated, and lost his life by drowning. 
Cesar now proclaimed Cleopatra queen of Egypt ; but 
she was compelled to take her brother, the younger Ptol- 
emy, who was only eleven years old, as her husband and 
colleague on the throne. The Roman general contin- 
ued for some time at her court, and she bore him a son, 
called, from the name of his father, Cesarion. During 
the six years which immediately followed these events, 
the reign of Cleopatra seems not to have been dis- 
turbed by insurrection, nor to have been assailed by 
foreign war. When her brother, at the age of fourteen, 
demanded his share in the government, Cleopatra poi- 
ained sole possessor of the regal 
authority. The dissensions among the rival leaders 
who divided the power of Cesar, had no doubt nearly 
involved her in a contest with both parties; but the 
decisive issue of the battle of Philippi relieved her 
from the hesitation under which some of her measures 
appear to have been adopted, and determined her in- 
clinations, as well as her interests, in favour of the 
conguerors. ‘To afford her an opportunity of explain- 
ing her conduct, Antony summoned her to attend him 
in Cilicia, and the meeting which she gave him on the 
river Cydnus has employed the pen, not only of the 
historian, but of the prince of English dramatists. 
(Shakspeare, Antony and Cleopatra, act 1, scene 1.) 
The artifices of this fascinating princess, now in her 
twenty-fifth year, so far gained upon Antony, as not 
only to divert his thoughts from his original purpose of 
subjecting her kingdom to the payment of tribute, but 
entirely to lull his ambition to sleep, and make him 
vsacrifice ee stake as a candidate for the em- 
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pire of the world. After a fruitless attack upon the 
territory of Palmyra, he hastened to forget his disgrace 
in the society of the Egyptian queen, passing several 
months at Alexandrea in the most foolish and puerile 
dissipation. The death of his wife, and his subsequent 
marriage with Octavia, delayed for a time the crisis 
which his ungoverned passions were preparing for 
him. But, though he had thus extricated himself from 
the snares of Alexandrea, his inclinations too soon re- 
turned to that unhappy city; for we find that when 
he left Rome to proceed against the Parthians, he de- 
spatched in advance his friend Fonteius Capito, to 
conduct Cleopatra into Syria. On his return from 
this disgraceful campaign, he encountered still deeper 
disgrace by once more willingly submitting to that 
bondage which had rendered him contemptible in the 
eyes of most of his followers.—Passing over events 
which have been alluded to elsewhere (V2zd. Augustus), 
we come to the period that followed the battle of Ac- 
tium. When Octavius advanced against Egypt, and 
Antony had been a second time defeated under the 
walls of Alexandrea, Cleopatra shut herself up with a 
few attendants, and the most valuable part of her 
treasures, in a strong building which appears to have 
been intended for a royal sepulchre. To prevent in- 
trusion by friend or enemy, she caused a report to be 
circulated that she had retired into the monument to 
put herself to death. Antony resolved to follow her 
example, and threw himself upon his sword ; but being 
informed, before he expired, that Cleopatra was still 
living, he caused himself to be carried into her pres- 
ence, and breathed his last in her arms. Octavius, 
after this, succeeded in getting Cleopatra into his pow- 
er, and the queen at first hoped to subdue him by her 
attractions ; but finding at last that her efforts were 
unavailing, and suspecting that her life was spared 
only that she might grace the conqueror’s triumph, she 
ended her days, if the common account is to be cred- 
ited, by the bite of an asp. A small puncture in the 
arm was the only mark of violence which could be de- 
tected on the body of Cleopatra; and it was therefore 
believed that she had procured death either by the 
bite of a venomous reptile, or by the scratch of a poi- 
soned bodkin. She was in her thirty-ninth year, hav- 
ing reigned twenty-two years from the death of her 
father. Octavius, it is said, though deprived by this 
act of suicide of the greatest ornament of his approach- 
ing triumph, gave orders that she should have a mag- 
nificent funeral, and that her body, as she desired, 
should be laid by that of Antony.—In the grave of Cle- 
opatra was deposited the last of the royal race of the 
Ptolemies, a family which had swayed the sceptre of 
Egypt for two hundred and ninety-four years. Of the 
real character of this celebrated queen herself, it is not 
possible to speak, at this distance of time, with any 
degree of confidence. ‘That she had beauty and tal- 
ents of the highest order, is admitted by every histo- 
rian who has undertaken to give the annals of her 
reign; and that she was accomplished in no ordinary 
degree, is established by the fact of her being a great 
proficient in music, and mistress of nearly all the lan- 
guages which were cultivated in her age. She was 
well skilled, for example, in Greek and Latin, and she 
could converse with Ethiopians, Jews, Arabians, Syr- 
ians, Medes, and Persians, without an interpreter. If 
her conduct was not at all times strictly pure, we must 
seek for an apology in the religion and manners of her 
country, and must ascribe the most glaring of her frail- 
ties to the absurd institutions which regulated the mat- 
rimonial connexions of the Graco-Egyptian princes, 
and which paid no respect to the age, affections, or 
temper of the parties. (Plut., Vit. Ces.—Id., Vit. 
Ant.—Encyclop. Metropol., div. 8, vol. 2, p. 345.) 
Cueoparris, a city of Egypt, at the head of the Si- 
nus Arabicus, and in the immediate vicinity of Arsi- 
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Ciimax, a narrow passage on the coast of Lycia, 
near Phaselis. (Vid. Phaselis.) 

Cuinias, I. a Pythagorean philosopher and musi- 
cian, 520 years before the Christian era. (Atlan, 
V. H., 14, 23.)—II. An Athenian, said by Herodotus 
(8, 17) to have been the bravest of his countrymen 
in the battle fought against the Persian fleet at Ar- 
temisium: and the Athenians are said by the same 
writer to have conducted themselves on that occasion 
with the greatest valour of any of the Greeks.—This 
Clinias was the father of the celebrated Alcibiades. 
He married Dinomache, the daughter of Megacles, 
grandson to Agariste, the daughter of Clisthenes, ty- 
rant of Sicyon. He fell at the battle of Coronea. 
Consult the learned note of Valckenaer (ad Herodot., 
1. c.) for other particulars respecting this Clinias.-— 
Ill. The father of Aratus, killed by Abantidas, B.C. 
263. (Vid. Aratus IT.) ; 

Curio, one of the Muses. She presided over histo- 
ry, and was generally represented as holding a half- 
opened roll. The invention of the cithara was ascribed 
to her. Having drawn on herself the anger of Venus, 
by taunting her with her passion for Adonis, Clio was 
inspired by the goddess with love for Pierus, the son 
of Magnes, and bore him a son named Hyacinthus. 
(Apollod., 1, 3, 2, segg.) Her name (KAe) is de- 
rived from KAeiog (lonic for «Aéoc), glory, renown, 
&c., because she celebrates the glorious actions of the 
good and brave. 

CurromAcuus, a native of Carthage. (Diog. La- 
ert., 4, 67, seqq.) In his early years he acquired a 
fondness for learning, which induced him to visit 
Greece for the purpose of attending the schools of the 
philosophers. From the time of his first arrival in 
Athens he attached himself to Carneades, and con- 
tinued his disciple until his death, when he became 
his successor in the academic chair. He studied with 
great industry, and made himself master of the systems 
of the other schools; but professed the doctrine of sus- 
pension of assent, as it had been taught by his master. 
Cicero relates, that he wrote four hundred books upon 
philosophical subjects. At an advanced age he was 
seized with a lethargy. Recovering in some measure 
the use of his faculties, he said, “The love of life 
shall deceive me no longer,” and laid violent hands 
upon himself. He entered, as we have said, upon the 
office of preceptor in the academy immediately after the 
death of Carneades, and held it thirty years. According 
to Cicero, he taught that there is no certain criterion 
by which to judge of the truth of those reports which 
we receive from the senses, and that, therefore, a wise 
man will either wholly suspend his assent, or decline 
giving a peremptory opinion; but that, nevertheless, 
men are strongly impelled by nature to follow proba- 
bility. His moral doctrine established a natural alli- 
ance between pleasure and virtue. He wasa professed 
enemy to rhetoric, and thought that no place should be 
allowed in society to so dangerous an art. (Seat. 
Emp. adv. Rhet., § 20.—Enfield’s History of Philos- 
ophy, vol. 1, p. 258.) 

Cuirumnus, a river of Umbria, rising in the vicinity 
of Spoletum, and falling into the Tinia, and both to- 
gether into the Tiber. The modern name of the Cli- 
tumnus is Clitwnno. It was famous, according to 
Virgil, for its milk-white herds, selected as victims in 
the celebration of the triumph. (Virg., Georg., 2, 
146.—Propert., 2, el. 19, 25.— Sil. Ital., 8, 452.— 
Juv., 12, 13.—Claud., 6, Cons. Hon., 506.) The 
beautiful description which the younger Pliny (Ep., 
8, 8) has left us of this sacred river and its little tem- 
ple, the ruins of which are still to be seen near the 
posthouse of Le Verre, between Foligno and Spoleto, 
will be read with most pleasure in the original. 
(Compare Venwii, Osservazioni sopra il fiume Cli- 
tunno, del suo Culto e Tempio, Rom., 1773, 4to.— 
-Cramer’s eS Italy, vol. 1, p. 270.) According 
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to Eustace, white herds are still seen wandering over 
the rich plain watered by this river. (Classical Tour, 
vol. 1, p. 822.) ' 

Cutrus, a familiar friend and foster-brother of Al- 
exander, who had saved the king’s life in battle. Al- 
exander killed him with a javelin in a fit of inebriety, 
because, at a feast, he preferred the actions of Philip 
to those of his son. (Vid. Alexander.) 

Croacina, a goddess at Rome, who presided over 
the cloace. These cloace were sewers for carrying 
off the filth of the city. The main one was called 
Cloaca Maxima. From what remains of the Cloaca 
Maxima at the present day, we may infer that the 
praise which the ancients bestowed on the Roman 
cloace generally was not unmerited. The first cloace 
were construeted by the two Tarquins. Tarquinius 
Priscus drained the low grounds of the city about the 
Forum, and the valleys lying between the hills (the 
Palatine and Capitoline), by cloace, which were carried 
into the Tiber. (Lzv., 1, 38.) But the draining was 
imperfect, and the Cloaca Maxima was in consequence 
built by Tarquinius Superbus. (ZLvv., 1, 56.) It 
crossed the Roman Forum beneath the level of the 
pavement, and in ancient times it is said that the 
tunnel was so large that a wagon loaded with hay 
could easily pass under it. (Strabo, 235.) Pliny ex- 
presses his wonder at the solidity and durability of this 
great undertaking, which, after a lapse of 800 years, 
still remained uninjured and entire (36, 15). At 
the present day, however, all that we see of it is the 
upper part of a gray massy arch of peperin stone, as 
solid as the day it was built, through which the water 
almost imperceptibly flows. Though choked up nearly 
to its top by the artificial elevation of the surface of 
modern Rome, it is curious to see it still serving as 
the common sewer of the city, after the lapse of nearly 
three thousand years. When the Tiber, into which it 
flows, is flooded, the water in the cloaca is driven back 
so as to rise above the keystone of the arch, and hide 
it from view. When the Tiber is low, not only this 
arch, but also the arch through which it discharges its 
sordid flood into the river, may be seen from the 
Ponte Rotto, or still more distinctly from the river 
itself. Dionysius informs us (3, 67), that it cost the 
state the enormous sum of 1000 talents to have the 
cloace cleaned and repaired. We hear also of other 
sewers being made from time to time on Mount Aven- 
tine and other places, by the censors M. Cato and Va- 
lerius Flaccus (Liv., 39, 44), but more especially, by 
Agrippa, who, according to Pliny (J. c.), is said to 
have introduced whole rivers into these hollow chan- 
nels, on which the city was, as it were, suspended, 
and thus was rendered subterraneously navigable. 
(Compare Strabo, 1. c.—Cassiod., Var. Ep., 3, 30.) 
It would seem, according to the common account, 
that the early cloace were at first carried through the ~ 
streets ; but that, through want of regularity in rebuild- — 
ing the city after it was burned by the Gauls, they in 
many places passed under private houses.—Some 
architects, in order to support their improbable theory 
that the construction of the arch was not known even 
in Greece (where the art had reached a perfection it . 
will never more attain) till about a hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era, have attempted to controvert 
the antiquity of the Cloaca Maxima, and attribute it to 
a much later period. (Compare Hirt, Gesch. der 
Baukunst, vol. 2, p. 123, and Miiller, Etrusker, vol. 
1, p. 259.) Butif it had really been rebuilt, as a late 
learned antiquary chose to imagine, by Augustus, ; 
would it have escaped the notice of ‘Suetonius? or 
would Livy, that minute and accurate historian, who 
extols its grandeur and antiquity, and carefully chron- 
icles the erection of every temple and basilica, have - 
failed to record such a work as this, which must 
have been executed before his own eyes, and by the 
very prince in whose court he was ee Y On the 
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contrary, he expressly says, “that Tarquin made the 
great subterranean cloaca to carry off the filth of the 
city, a work so vast that even the magnificence of the 
present age has not been able to equal it.” (Liv., 1, 
56.) Pliny also, who records its repair in the reign 
of Augustus, expressly says, that, after 800 years, this 
opus omnium maximum continued as strong as when 
first built by Tarquin. It may, indeed, seem incredi- 
ble, that the Romans, in that rude age, should have 
been capable of executing so noble a piece of architec- 
ture; but Livy tells us, “that Tarquin sent for artists 
from every part of Htruria,” for this and his other pub- 
lic works. Nothing can be clearer than this evidence 
of the Cloaca Maxima being the work of the Tarquins ; 
and its denial only affords one of the many proofs, that 
antiquaries will pervert or overlook facts when they 
interfere with their favourite theories. This cloaca, 
therefore, is doubly interesting, not only from its ex- 
traordinary grandeur and antiquity, but from being, 

erhaps, the sole, and certainly the finest, remains of 

truscan architecture that have come down to our 
times. (Rome in the 19th Century, vol. 1, p. 249, 
not.—Compare Burgess, Antiquities of Rome, vol. 2, 
p. 223.) 

Croanruus, one of the companions of Alneas, 
from whom the family of the Cluentii at Rome claimed 
descent. (Virg., Ain., 5, 122.) 

Cropta, I. a sister of Clodius the tribune, and a 
female of the most abandoned character. She married 
Q. Metellus Celer, and was suspected of having poi- 
soned him.—II. The younger sister of the preceding, 
and equally infamous in character. She married Lu- 
cullus, but was repudiated by him for her scandalous 
conduct. (Plut., Vit. Lucull.) 

Cropia Lex, I. de Cypro, was brought forward by 
the tribune Clodius, A.U.C. 695, that Cyprus should 
be taken from Ptolemy and made a Roman province. 
This was done in order to punish that monarch for 
having refused Clodius money to pay his ransom when 
taken by the pirates, and to remove Cato out of the 
way by appointing him to see the law executed.—II. 
Another, de Magistratibus, A.U.C. 695, by the same. 
It forbade the censors to put a stigma or mark of in- 
famy upon any person who had not been actually ac- 
cused and condemned by both of them.—III. An- 
other, A.U.C. 695, which required the same distribu- 
tion of corn among the people gratis, as had been given 
them before at six asses and a triens the modius.—IV. 
Another, A.U.C. 695, by the same, de Judictis. It 
called to an account such as had executed a Roman 
citizen without a judgment of the people, and all the 
formalities of a trial. Cicero was aimed at by this 
law, and soon after, by means of a hired mob, was actu- 
ally banished. 

Cropivs, Publius, a Roman descended from an il- 
lustrious family, but notorious as a bold and reckless 
demagogue, and a man of the most corrupt morals. 
Besides being guilty of the most revolting turpitude in 
the case of his nearest female relatives, he introduced 
himself, in woman’s clothing, into the house of Julius 
Cesar, with improper designs against Pompeia, the 
wife of Czsar, of whom he was enamoured, and 
who was then celebrating the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea, at which no male was allowed to be present. 
He was tried for the sacrilege, but escaped punish- 
ment by bribing the judges. In order to be eligible to 

the tribuneship, he relinquished his patrician rank, and 
had himself adopted into a plebeian family. While 
- filling the office of tribune he had numerous laws pass- 
ed, favourable to the people and adverse to the patri- 
cians. He procured for Cato, whom he detested, the 
government of Cyprus, in order that he might lose his 
reputation in this difficult office, and along with it the 
influence which he enjoyed at Rome. He cherished 
equal hatred towards Cicero, whom he finally succeed- 
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in driving from the city. So troublesome at last 
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did he become even to his own party, that, in order to 
keep him in check, Pompey procured the recall of Ci- 
cero from exile, which he could not effect, however, 
without the strenuous aid of the tribune Milo; and 
not long after Clodius was slain in a conflict that took 
place between his followers and those of Milo, (Cic., 
Or. pro Mil.—Plut., Vit. Cic.) 

Crasxr1a, a Roman virgin, given as a hostage to Por- 
senna. According to the old Roman legend, when 
Porsenna and the Romans made a peace after the af- 
fair of Mucius Scevola, the latter people gave hostages 
to the king, ten youths and ten maidens, children of 
noble parents, as a pledge that they would truly keep 
the peace which had been made. It happened, as the 
camp of the Etrurians was near the Tiber, that Cleelia, 
one of the maidens, escaped with her companions, and 
fled to the brink of the river ; and, as the Etrurians pur- 
sued them, they all rushed into the water and swam in 
safety across the stream. But the Romans, jealous of 
their reputation for good faith, sent them all back to 
the camp of Porsenna. Not to be outdone in gener- 
osity, the monarch gave her and her female compan- 
ions their freedom, and permitted her to take with her 
half of the youths ; whereupon, with the delicacy of a 
Roman maiden, she selected those only who were of 
tender years. ‘The Romans raised an equestrian 
statue in honour of her, on the highest part of the Sa- 
cred Way. (Liv., 2,13.) She was also rewarded with 
a horse and arms. (Fragm. Dion. Cass., 4.—Bekker, 
Anecd., 1, p. 1383, 8.) There is another story, that 
Tarquinius fell upon the hostages as they were con- 
ducted into the Etrurian camp; and, with the excep- 
tion of Valeria, who fled back to the city, massacred 
them all. (Plin., 34, 13.) 

Croruo, the youngest of the three Pare, daughters 
of Jupiter and Themis. (Vid. Parcw.) She held the 
distaff, and spun the thread of life, whence her name 
(kA@beW, to spin). 

Ciuentivs, a Roman, who, at his mother’s instiga- 
tion, was accused of having poisoned his stepfather 


Oppianicus. He was defended with great ability by 
Cicero, in an oration which is still extant. (Vid. Ci- 
cero.) 


Ciusium, now Chiusi, a town of Etruria, on the banks 
of the Clanis. Its more ancient name was Camers. 
(Liv., 10, 25.—Compare Miller, Etrusker, vol. 1, p. 
102, where the name Camers or Camars is regarded 
as a proof of the place’s having been originally pos- 
sessed by the Umbrian race of the Camertes. Con- 
sult also Cluver, It. Ant., vol. 2, p. 567.) 'The Gauls 
under Brennus besieged it, but marched to Rome with- 
out taking it. It was at Clusium that Porsenna held 
his court ; and near this city he erected for himself the 
splendid mausoleum of which Pliny has transmitted to 
us a description on the authority of Varro. (Plin., 36, 
13.) The whole account seems to bear no small ap- 
pearance of fiction; for, had such a stupendous work 
really existed, some traces of it would surely have re- 
mained, not merely in Pliny’s day, but even in the 
present age.—Pliny (3, 5) makes a distinction between 
Clusium Vetus and Novum; and a village, named 
Chiusi, supposed to represent the latter, is pointed out 
at the foot of the Apennines, north of Arezzo, in con- 
firmation of this distinction. (Cramer's Anc. Italy, 
vol. 1, p. 219.) 

Ouusius, I. or Crustus, a river of Gallia Transpada- 
na, rising among the Euganei, and flowing between the 
Lake Benacus and the river Mela. It is now the Chiese, 
or Chiso, one of the tributaries of the Oglio.—II. The 
surname of Janus, when his temple was shut. (Ovid, 
Fast., 1, 130.) 

Crying, I. a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
who married Iapetus, by whom she had Atlas, Prome- 
theus, Mencetius, and Epimetheus. (Hesiod, Theog., 
508, seqq.)—II. The mother of Phaéthon. (Ovid, Met., 
1, 756.)—III. A female servant of Helen, who ac- 
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companied her mistress to Troy when she eloped with 
Paris. (Ovid, Heroid., 17, 267.—Hom., Il., 3, 144.) 

CLyMENEipEs, a patronymic given to Phaethon's 
sisters, who were daughters of Clymene. 

Ciypia (called by the Greek writers Aspis), now 
Akiiina, a town of Africa Propria, 22 miles east of 
Carthage. It was built upon a promontory which was 
shaped like a shield. Agathocles seized upon this 
place when he landed in Africa, fortified it, and gave 
it, from the shape of the promontory, the name of As- 
pis (‘‘a shield” in Greek, same as Clypeus in Latin). 
The natives called the promontory Taphitis. This 
town served as a stronghold to Regulus in the first 
Punic war. (Lucan, 4, 586.—Liv., 27, 29.—Cas., 
B. C., 2, 23.) 

CiytemnestTRA, a daughter of Tyndarus, king of 
Sparta, by Leda. She was born, together with her 
brother Castor, from one of the eggs which her mother 
brought forth after her amour with Jupiter, under the 
form of a swan. She married Agamemnon, king of 
Mycene. When this monarch went to the Trojan war, 
he left his wife and family, and all his affairs, to the care 
of his relation Avgisthus. But the latter proved un- 
faithful to his trust, corrupted Clytemnestra, and usurp- 
ed the throne. Agamemnon, on his return home, was 
murdered by his guilty wife, who was herself after- 
ward slain, along with Agisthus, by Orestes, son of 
the deceased monarch. (Consult, for a more detailed 
account, the articles Agamemnon and Orestes.) 

Cyipus, a town and promontory of Doris in Caria, 
at the extremity of a promontory called Triopium. 
The founder of the place is said to have been Triopas. 
(Diod., 5, 61.—Pausan., 10, 2.) From him it re- 
ceived at first the name of Triopium, which at a later 
period was confined merely to the promontory on which 
it stood. (Scylax, p. 38.—Herodot., 1,174.) Venus 
was the chief deity of the place, and had three temples 
erected to her, under the several surnames of Doritis, 
Acrea, and Euplea. In the last of these stood a cele- 
brated statue of the goddess, the work of Praxiteles. 
(Pausan., 1, 1.—Plin., 36, 5.—Hor., Od., 3, 28.—Ca- 
tull., 36, 11.) Nicomedes of Bithynia wished to pur- 
chasethis admirable production of the chisel, and actual- 
ly offered to liquidate the debt of Cnidus, which was very 
considerable, if the citizens would cede it to him; but 
they refused to part with what they esteemed the glory 
of their city. (Pln.,l.c.) A drawing of the Venus 
of Cnidus, from an antique statue found near Rome, 
is given by Flaxman, at the end of his lectures on 
sculpture (pl. 22). The shores of Cnidus furnished in 
ancient times, as they do now, a great abundance of 
fishes. The wines were famous, and Theophrastus 
speaks of the Cnidian onions as of a particular species, 
being very mild, and not occasioning tears. Cnidus 
was the birthplace of the famous mathematician and 
astronomer Eudoxus; of Agatharchidas, Theopompus, 
and Ctesias. It is now a mere heap of ruins; and 
the modern name of the promontory is Cape Crio. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 236.) An account 
of the ruins of Cnidus is given in Clarke’s Travels, 
vol. 3, p. 261, from Walpole’s MS. Journal. 

Cnésus (Kvwodc, more correct than Cnossus, 
Kvwoodc, if we follow the language of coins and in- 
scriptions), the royal city of Crete, on the northern 
coast, at a small distance from the sea. Its earlier 
name was Ceratus, which appellation was given also 
to the inconsiderable stream that flowed beneath its 
walls. (Strab., 476.) It was indebted to Minos for 
all its importance and splendour. That monarch is 
said to have divided the island into three portions, in 
each of which he founded a large city ; and fixing his 
residence at Cnosus, it became the capital of the king- 
dom. (Diod. Sic., 5, 78.) It was here that Deda- 
lus cultivated his art, and planned the celebrated lab- 

inth. Cnosus long preserved its rank among the 
chief cities of Crete, and, by its alliance with Gortyna, 
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obtained the dominion of nearly the whole island. The 
vestiges of this city are discernible at the present day, 
to the east of the town of Candia, which has commu- 
nicated to the island its present name. The precise 
site of the ruins is called Long Candia. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 368, segg.) The name of this 
city is sometimes written with an initial G, as Gno- 
sus, and the T’ occurs actually on some coins, but the 
more common initial letter in Greek inscriptions and 
on coins is the K. (Compare Rasche, Lex. Rea 
Num., vol. 2, col. 649, seqq.) 

Cociuus, a king of Sicily, who hospitably received 
Dedalus, when he fled before Minos. When Minos 
arrived in Sicily, the daughters of Cocalus destroyed 
him. (Ovid, Met., 8, 261.) 

Coccrtus Nerva. Vid. Nerva I. 

Coccyatus, a mountain of Argolis, between Halice 
and Hermione. Its previous name was ‘Thornax ; 
but it received the appellation of Coccygius from the 
circumstance of Jupiter’s having been metamorphosed 
there into the bird called Coccyx (Koxxv§) by the 


Greeks. On its summit was a temple sacred to that 
god, and another of Apollo at the base. (Pausanias, 
2, 36.) 


Cocintum Promonrorium, a promontory of Bru- 
tium in Lower Italy, below the Sinus Scylacius. The 
modern name is Cape Stilo. It marked the separation 
between the Ionian and Sicilian seas. (Polyb., 2, 14.) 

Coctzs, Publius Horatius (or, as Niebuhr gives it, 
Marcus Horatius), a Roman who, alone, opposed the 
whole army of Porsenna at the head of a bridge, while 
his companions behind him were cutting off the com- 
munication with the other shore. When the bridge 
was destroyed, Cocles, after addressing a short prayer 
to the god of the Tiber, leaped into the stream, and 
swam across in safety with his arms. As a mark of 
gratitude, every inhabitant, while famine was raging 
within the city, brought him all the provisions he could 
stint himself of ; and the state afterward raised a statue 
to him, and gave him as much land as he could plough 
round in a day. (Lav., 2, 10.—Dion. Hal., 1, 24.) 
Whatever we may think of the other parts of the story, 
that portion of it which relates to the land is evidently 
mere poetic exaggeration. Polybius (6, 53) makes 
Cocles to have perished in the river. (Consult, as 
regards the whole legend, the remarks of Niebuhr, 
Rom. Hist., vol. i., p. 476, seqg., Cambr. transl.)— 
The name Cocles properly means ‘a person blind of 
one eye.” It appears to be the old form ocles (from 
oculus), with a harsh initial aspiration. (Varro, L. 
L., 6, 3.) 

Cocytus, a river of Epirus, which, according to 
Pausanias (1, 17), blended its nauseous waters with 
those of the Acheron. Its fancied etymology (from 
Kkaxdo, ‘to lament,” ‘ to wail’), the unwholesome- 
ness of its waters, and, above all, its proximity to the 
Acheron, induced the poets to make it one of the riv- 
ers of the lower world. (Virg., Georg., 3, 38.—Id., 
Ain., 6, 297, &c.)—** Leaving Potamia,” observes an 
intelligent traveller, “we passed over a marsh or bog 
formed by the overflowing of the river Vava, which 
is probably the Cocytus of antiquity. It flows from 
below the mountains of Margaritt, opposite Parami- 
thia, and, after skirting the opposite side of the plain, 
empties itself into the Acheron, at a small distance 
from its mouth, below the village of Tchewknides. 
Pausanias, in his description of the Acheron, intimates 
that the Cocytus also flows in the same plain ; and no 
other river except the Acheron, now called the rordue 
tod Lodds, and the Vaa, is to be discovered in the 
Phanari. The very appellation Vava (Babé), which is 
an expression of grief or aversion, seems to strengthen 
the conjecture ; and not only this, but the water of 
the Vava exactly coincides with the expression of 
Pausanias, 6dwp drepréotatov, for it flows slowly 
over a deep muddy soil, imbibing orcestiRtg, 
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from innumerable weeds upon its banks, and o¢casions 
the greatest part of the malaria of the plain.” (Hughes, 
Travels in Greece, &c., vol. 2, p, 311.—Compare 
Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 254, seqq.) 

CopAnus sinus, one of the ancient names of the 
Baltic. Mela (3, 3, 6) represents it as full of large 
and small islands, the largest of which he calls Scan- 
dinavia ; so also Pliny (4, 13). The name Codanus 
seems to have some reference to that of the Goths in 
sound. The modern term Baltic appears to be de- 
rived from the Celtic Balt or Belt, denoting a collection 
of water; whence also the name of the straits, Great 
and Lnttle Belt. (Malte-Brun, Dict. Geogr., p. viii.) 

Covomannus, a surname of Darius the Third, king 
of Persia. (Vad. Darius III.) 

Coprus, the last king of Athens. He received the 
sceptre from his father Melanthus, and was now far 
advanced in years, having reigned for a considerable 
time, when some of the Dorian states united their 
forces for the invasion of Attica. The Dorian army 
marched to Athens, and lay encamped under its walls; 
and the oracle at Delphi had assured them of success, 
provided they spared the life of the Athenian king. 
A friendly Delphian, named Cleomantis, disclosed the 
answer of the oracle to the Athenians, and Codrus re- 
solved to devote himself for his country in a manner 
not unlike that which immortalized among the Ro- 
mans, at a later date, the name of the Decii. He 
went out at the gate disguised in a woodman’s garb, 
and, falling in with two Dorians, killed one with his 
bill, and was killed by the other. The Athenians 
thereupon sent a herald to claim the body of their king, 
and the Dorian chiefs, deeming the war hopeless, with- 
drew their forces from Attica.—This story, which con- 
tinued for centuries to warm the patriotism of the 
Athenians, has been regarded by some as altogether 
improbable. It would seem, however, to be confirm- 
ed by the fact mentioned by the orator Lycurgus 
(contra Leocr., p. 158), that Cleomantis, and his pos- 
terity, were honoured with the privilege, of sharing the 
entertainment provided in the Prytaneum at Athens 
for the guests of the state. But we scarcely know 
how the current tradition is to be reconciled with an- 
other preserved by Pausanias (7, 25), that a part of 
the Dorian army effected their entrance by night 
within the walls, and, being surrounded by their en- 
emies, took refuge at the altars of the Eumenides on 
the Areopagus, and were spared by the piety of the 
_ Athenians. If, however, either must be rejected as a 
fabrication, this last has certainly the slighter claim to 
credit.—After the death of Codrus, the nobles, taking 
advantage, perhaps, of the opportunity afforded by a 
dispute between his sons, are said to have abolished 
the title of king, and to have substituted for it that of 
archon. ‘This new office was to be held for life, and 
then transmitted to the son of the deceased. The 
first of these hereditary archons was Medon, son of 
Codrus, from whom the thirteen following archons 
were called Medontidw, as being his lineal descend- 
ants. (Vid. Archontes.—Thirlwall’s Hist. of Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 275, vol. 2, p. 15.) 

Core (KoiA), or, the Hollow, I. the northern di- 
vision of Elis.—II. A quarter in the suburbs of 
Athens, appropriated to sepulchres. Cimon and Thu- 
cydides were both interred in this place. (Herodot., 
6, 103.—Plut., Vit. Cumon.—Pausan., 1, 23.) Coele 
is classed by Hesychius among the Attic demi or bor- 
oughs. Col. Leake places, with great probability, this 
hollow way or gate ‘‘to the south of the acropolis, 
near the gate of Lwmbardhari, which answers to the 
Porte Melitenses.” (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 
2, P 336.) 

_ Casresyria (KoiAn Zupia), or, the “ Hollow Sy- 
tia,” a tract of country between the ranges of Libanus 
and Antilibanus ; in Syria, and stretching inland from 

iia as the country around Damascus, In 
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the time of Dioclesian it received the name of Phee- 
nicia Libanesia. ‘The modern appellation is given by 
some as El-Bokah. (Mela, 1, 11.—Plin.,5, 12.— 
Jornand., de Regn. Success., p. 65, &c.) 

Catia Lex, alaw passed A.U.C. 630, that in trials 
for treason the people should vote by ballot, which 
had been excepted by the Cassian law. (Consult 
Cic., de Leg., 3, 16.) 

Caius, a young Roman of considerable talents 
and acquirements, but of dissolute character, who had 
been intrusted to the care of Cicero on his first intro- 
duction to the Forum. Having imprudently engaged 
in an intrigue with Clodia, the well-known sister of 
Clodius, and having afterward deserted her, she ac- 
cused him of an attempt to poison her, and of having 
borrowed money from her in order to procure the as- 
sassination of Dio, the Alexandrean ambassador. He 
was defended by Cicero in a speech still extant, and 
obtained an acquittal. We find him subsequently at- 
taining to the pretorship, and engaging eventually in 
the civil contest, in which he lost his life. In this, as 
in most other prosecutions of the period, a number of 
charges, unconnected with the main one, seem to have 
been accumulated in order to give the chief accusation 
additional force and credibility. Cicero had thus to 
defend his client against the suspicions arising from 
the general libertinism of his conduct. Middleton has 
pronounced this to be the most entertaining of the ora- 
tions which Cicero has left us, from the vivacity of 
wit and humour with which he treats the gallantries 
of Clodia, her commerce with Ccelius, and, in general, 
the gayeties and licentiousness of youth. ‘This ora- 
tion was a particular favourite with the celebrated 
Mr. Fox. (Dunlop’s Roman Literature, vol. 2, p. 
309, segg.—Correspondence of Wakefield and Fox, 
». 50.) 

Cavs, one of the earlier deities, and the spouse of 
Terra. He is the same with the Grecian Uranus. 
(Vid. Uranus.) 

Caus (Koioe), one of the Titans, son of Coelus and 
Terra, or, to adopt the Grecian phraseology, of Ura- 
nus and Gé (Gea). His name indicates his cosmo- 
gonical character, being derived from Kaiw, ‘to durn.” 
(Vid. Titanes.) He was the father of Latona by 
Phebe. (Hesiod, Theog., 404, seqq.) 

Conors. Vid. Legio. 

Cotcnt, the inhabitants of Colchis. 

Cotcnis, a country of Asia, having Iberia on the 
east, the Euxine on the west, Caucasus on the north, 
and Armenia on the south. It is famous in poetic 
legends as having been the land to which the Argo- 
nautic expedition was directed in quest of the golden 
fleece. (Vid. Argonaute.) It corresponds at the 
present day to what is called Mingrelia. Colchis 
abounded, according to Strabo, with fruit of every 
kind, and every material requisite for navigation. Its 
only exceptionable produce was the honey, which had a 
bitter taste. The linen manufactured here was in high 
repute, and was made, according to Herodotus (2, 105), 
after the manner of Egypt; the two kinds, however, 
being distinguished from each other by name, since the 
Greeks called the Colchian by the name of Sardonian, 
but that which came from Egypt by the proper name 
of the country. ‘This species of manufacture, together 
with the dark complexion and crisped locks of the na- 
tives, were so many arguments with the ancients to 
prove them of Egyptian origin, independently of other 
proofs drawn, according to Herodotus, from their lan- 
guage and mode of life. The historian farther informs 
us, that, being struck by the resemblance between the 
Colchians and Egyptians, he inquired, from motives of 
curiosity, of both nations, and discovered that the Col- 
chians had more recollection of the Egyptians than 
the Egyptians had of the Colchians. The Egyptians, 


however, told him, that they believed the Colchians to 


have been descended from a part of the army of Se- 
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sostris, left behind by him in this quarter to guard the 
passes when he was going on his Scythian expedition, 
and who were finally established here asa military colo- 
ny. Another argument, in favour of the identity of the 
Colchians and Egyptians, is drawn by Herodotus from 
the singular circumstance of the rite of circumcision 
being common to both. (Compare Michaélis, Mos. 
Recht., vol. 4, § 185.—Meiners, in Comment. Soc. 
Reg. Gotting., vol. 14, p. 207, seqq., p. 211, seqq.) 
—The account here given by Herodotus of the Col- 
chians has elicited a great diversity of opinion among 
modern scholars. MHeeren, for example, thinks that 
the Egyptian colony in Colchis owed its existence to 
the Eastern custom of transplanting vanquished na- 
tions, either in whole or part, to other and more dis- 
tant regions; and he supposes the Colchian settle- 
ment to have been the result of some such transplanta- 
tion by Nebuchadnezzar, or some other of the Asiatic 
monarchs, who penetrated into Egypt. (Ideen, vol. 1, 
pt. 1, p. 405, not.) Holstenius makes the Colchians 
to have been a colony of Jews, transported to the 
shores of the Euxine by some Assyrian king. (Ep. 
ad divers. ed. Boissonad., p. 510.) Michaelis views 
them as of Syrian origin, led out from home after the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Damascus. (Mos. Recht., 
vol. 4, 4 185, p. 18, not.) Ritter maintains a theory 
altogether different from any of the preceding. He 
makes the Colchians of Indian origin, and in this 
way explains their acquaintance with the manufacture 
of linen. According to him they were a mercantile 
colony, established on the shores of the Euxine for the 
purposes of traffic, and the very name of Sardonian, 
as applied to the Colchian linen, he traces, along with 
the term Sindon (Zivdav, “fine linen’), to the land 
of Serhind (Sind) or India. (Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 35, 
seqq.) 

Gothue Promontorium, a promontory of Attica, 
about twenty stadia from Phalerum, and still retaining 
its ancient name, though occasionally designated by 
that of Trispyrgoi. Here was a temple consecrated 
to Venus, another to the goddesses named Genetyllides 
(Pausan., 1, 1.—Strab., 398), and also chapels of 
Pan and Ceres. (Meurs., de Pir@o, c. 11, p. 574.) 
Colias'was also celebrated for its earthenware. (Plut., 
de Audit.—Op., ed. Reiske, vol. 6, p. 153.—Etym. 
Mag.—Suid.) Ritter indulges in some curious spec- 
ulations on the name Colias, and finds in it a connect- 
ing link between the religious systems of the eastern 
and western world. (Vorhalle, p. 54, seqq.) 

Couvatta, I. a town of Latium, to the north of Ga- 
bii, and colonized from Alba. It was rendered famous 
in Roman history by the self-immolation of the chaste 
Lucretia. (Ziv., 1,58.) In the time of Strabo (229) 
it was little more than a village. The ruins of this 
place are still to be traced on a hill, which from thence 
has obtained the name of Castellacio. (Nibby, Viag- 
gio Antiquario, vol. 1, p. 240.)—II. A town of Apu- 
lia, near Mount Garganus, now Collatini. (Plin., 3, 
11.—Front., de Col.) 

Cottartinus, L. Tarquinius, grandson of Aruns 
elder brother of Tarquinius Priscus. He derived his 
surname from Collatia, where he resided, and with the 
principality of which he was invested. Collatinus was 
the husband of the celebrated Lucretia; and, after the 
expulsion of the Tarquins, he and Brutus were elected 
the first consuls. His relationship, however, to the 
Tarquin family excited distrust, and when a law was 
passed banishing the whole Tarquinian house, he was 


_ forced to lay down his office and depart from Rome. 


He ended his days at Lavinium. (Liv., 1, 60.—Zd., 
2, 2.) , 

Cotxin, I. one of the gates of Rome, on Mount 
Quirinalis, so called, a collibus Quirinali et Viminali. 
—It was called also Quirinalis. To this gate Hanni- 
bal rode up and threw a spear within the city. (Ovid, 
Fast., 4, 871.) Il. The name of one of the four re- 
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gions or wards into which Rome was divided by Ser- 
vius Tullius. The other three were Palatina, Subur- 
rana, and Esquilina. (Lav., 5, 41.—Id., 36, 10.— 
Plin., 34, 6.) 

Coton, I. a city of Troas, north of Larissa. It 
is placed on the coast by Scylax and others. Pliny, 
however, assigns it a position inland. Strabo makes it 
the residence of a Thracian prince, whoruled over the 
adjacent country, and also the island of Tenedos. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 465.)—II. A town 
of Mysia, in the territory of Lampsacus. (Arrian, 1, 
13.— Strabo, 589.) ° 

Cotonta Acrippina, a city of Germany, on the 
Rhine. (Vid. Agrippina III.) 

Cotoénus, a demus of Attica, to the northwest of 
the Academy, near Athens. It was named Hippeios, 
from the altar erected there to the Equestrian Nep- 
tune, and is rendered so celebrated’ by the play of 
Sophocles (Gidipus at Colonus) as the scene of the 
last adventures of Gidipus. It was the native borough 
of the poet, and is beautifully described by him in one 
of the choruses of the same play. From Thucydides 
we learn that Colonus was distant ten stadia from the 
city, and that assemblies of the inhabitants were on 
some occasions convened at the temple of Neptune. 
(Thucyd., 8, 67.) 

Co.érHon, a city of Ionia, northwest of Ephesus. 
It was founded by Andremon, son of Codrus, and was 
situate about two miles from the coast, its harbour, 
called Notium, being connected with the city by means 
of long walls. Colophon was destroyed by Lysima- 
chus, together with Lebedus, in order to swell the pop- 
ulation of the new town he had founded at Ephesus. 
(Pausan., 1, 9.—Dziod. Sic., 20, 107.) The Colo- 
phonians are stigmatized by several ancient writers as 
very effeminate and luxurious (Atheneus, 12, p. 526), 
and yet Strabo says, that, at one period, this place 
possessed a flourishing navy, and that its cavalry was 
in such repute, that victory followed wherever they 
were employed. Hence arose the proverb KoAogéva 
érttiBevat, “to add a Colophonian,” i. e., to put the 
finishing hand to an affair. The scholiast on Plato, 
however, gives another explanation of the saying, 
which appears somewhat more probable, though its 
authority is not so good. He states, that the Colo- 
phonians had the right of a double vote in the general 
assembly of the Ionians, on account of the service 
they had rendered the confederacy by inducing the city 
Hence they were frequently 
enabled to decide points left undetermined from a 
parity of suffrages. (Schol. ad Plat. Theetet., p. 319.) 
It arose from this old saying, that, in the early periods 
of the art of printing, the account which the printer 
gave of the place and date of the edition, being the 
last thing printed at the end of the book, was called 
the Colophon. ‘This city was one of the places which 
contended for the birth of Homer, and was unquestion- 
ably the native place of Mimnermus and Hermesianax. 
It was also famed for its resin, whence the name of 
Colophony, otherwise called Spanish wax, and Grecian 
resin. (Cramer's Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 357, seqq.) 

Coxossa, a large and flourishing city of Phrygia 
Pacatiana, in an angle formed by the rivers Lycus and 
Meander. Strabo speaks of the great profits accruing 
from its wool-trade. One of the first Christian church- 
es was established here, and one of St. Paul's epistles 
was addressed to it. In the tenth year of the reign of 
Nero, or about two years after the epistle of St. Paul 
was sent, this city was nearly destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Under the Byzantine emperors, Colosse, 
being in a ruinous state, made way for a more modern 
town named Chone, which was built at a short dis- 
tance from it. Some remains of Colossx and its more 
modern successor are to be seen near each other on the — 
site called Khonas, or Kanassi, by the Turks. (Arun- 
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name of this place KoAaooai, a reading given also by 
numerous MSS. of St. Paul’s Epistles. But Herodo- 
tus, Xenophon, and Strabo give the more customary 
forms, and they have also on their side the evidence 
of coins, the authority of which is net to be disputed. 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 44.) 

Cotossus, a celebrated brazen image at Rhodes, 
which passed for one of the seven wonders of the 
world. It was the workmanship of Chares, a pupil of 
Lysippus, who was employed twelve years in making 
it. Its height was 105 Grecian feet; there were few 
persons who could encompass the thumb with their 
arms, and its fingers were larger than most statues. 
It was hollow, and in its cavities were large stones, 
placed there to counterbalance its weight, and render 
it steady on its pedestal. The cost was 300 talents 
(nearly $317,000), and the money was obtained from 
the sale of the machines and military engines which 
Demetrius Poliorcetes had left behind him when he 
raised the siege of Rhodes. 
Colossus is generally supposed to have stood with dis- 
tended legs upon the two moles which formed the 
entrance of the harbour. As the city, however, had 
two harbours, the main one, and a second one much 
smaller, within which their fleets were secured, it 
seems more natural to suppose that this Colossus was 
placed at the entrance of this latter one, inasmuch as 
the space between the legs at the base could not have 
greatly exceeded fifty feet ; a space too narrow to be the 
entrance to the main harbour. There was a winding 
staircase to go up to the top of the statue, from whence 
one might discover Syria, and the ships that went to 
Egypt. It was erected B.C. 300, and, after having 
stood about fifty-six years, was broken off below the 
knees, and thrown down by an earthquake. (Pilin., J. 
c.) Eusebius says that this occurred in the second 
year of the 139th Olympiad; but Polybius seems to 
place it a little later, in the 140th Olympiad (5, 88). 
The same writer adds, that the greater part of the 
walls and docks were thrown down at the same time. 
It remained in ruins for the space of 894 years; and 
the Rhodians, who had received several large contri- 
butions to repair it, divided the money among them- 
selves, and frustrated the expectations of the donors, 
by saying that the oracle of Delphi forbade them to 
raise it up again from its ruins. (Strab., 652.) In 
the year 672 of the Christian era, it was sold, accord- 
ing to Cedrenus, by the Saracens, who were masters 
of the island, to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, who 
loaded 900 camels with the brass. Allowing 800 
pounds’ weight for each load, the brass, after the dim- 
inution which it had sustained by rust, and probably 
~ by theft, amounted to about 720,000 pounds’ weight. 
The city of Rhodes had, according to Pliny, 100 
other colossuses, of inferior size, in its different quar- 
ters.—Compare the remarks of Ritter in relation to 
the worship of the sun, which prevailed in the ear- 
liest periods of Rhodes, and the connexion between 
this and the Colossus. He finds also his accustomed 
root (Col-) in the name of the statue. (Vorhalle, p. 
104, seqq.) 

Cotumetta (L. Junius Moderatus), an ancient 
writer, born at Gades, in the reign of Augustus or Ti- 
berius, and a contemporary, according to his own ac- 
count, of Seneca and Celsus. The elder Pliny also 
frequently makes mention of him. His father, Marcus 
Columella, had possessions in the province of Be- 
tica. The son betook himself at an early period to 
Rome, where he passed his life, with the exception of 
a few journeys to Syria and Cilicia. It is not as- 
certained whether he visited these latter countries as 
a simple traveller, or on some mission of govern- 
ment, for we know nothing very particularly of the ‘cir- 
cumstances of his life. We have two works of his re- 
maining: one, entitled “De Re Rustica,” in twelve 
books ; the other, ‘* De Arboribus,.” This last made, 
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very probably, part of a work on agriculture, in four 
books, which Columella had published as the first edi- 
tion of that which we now have in twelve books. On 
this supposition Cassiodorus was correct in saying 
that Columella had written a work in sixteen books on 
rural economy. ‘This author appears to have been but 
little read. Among the ancients, Servius, Cassiodorus, 
and Isidorus are the only ones that cite him. He 
fell into almost complete neglect after Palladius had 
made an abridgment of his work. (V2d. Palladins 
II.) Hence Vincent de Beauvais and Petrus de 
Crescentiis, the latter of whom Schneider calls ‘ dilz- 
gentissimum veterum rei rustice scriptorum lectorem,” 
were not acquainted with him. (Compare Script. 
Rei Rust., ed Schneider, vol. 2, p. 5.) The style of 
Columella is pure and elegant; if any reproach can 
be made against him, it is that of being too studied in 
his language on the subject of which he treats. The 
best edition is that of Schneider, in the Scriptores 
Rei Rustice, Lips., 1794-97, 4 vols. 8vo. ‘That of 
Gesner is also in deservedly high repute, Lips., 1773, 
2 vols. 4to. 

Cotumnz Herciuis, “The Pillars of Hercules,” 
a name often given to Calpe and Abyla, or the heights 
on either side of the Straits of Gibraltar. The tradi- 
tion was, that the Mediterranean had no outlet in this 
quarter until Hercules broke through the mountain 
barrier, and thus formed the present straits. The 
rocky height on either side of the opening was fabled 
to have been placed there by him as a memorial of his 
achievement, and as marking the limits of his wander- 
ings towards the west. (Vzd. Calpe, Abyla, and Med- 
iterraneum Mare.—Odyss., 4, 351.—Virg., Ain., 11, 
262.) 

Coxtruus, a native of Lycopolis in Egypt, sup- 
posed to have lived about the beginning of the sixth 
century. He wrote a poem in six cantos, entitled “ Cal- 
ydoniacs” (Kadvdwvixd), as well as other pieces that 
are now lost. He is believed also, though without 
any great degree of certitude, to have been the author 
of a poem, in three hundred and eighty-five verses, 
which bears the title of ‘the Rape of Helen” (‘EAévn¢ 
dprayn). This most unfortunate imitation of Homer 
commences with the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis. 
The poet goes on, without any animation, sentiment, 
or grace whatsoever, to recount the judgment of Paris, 
the voyage of this prince to Sparta, and the abduction 
of Helen, which takes place after the first interview. 
This poem of Coluthus was discovered by Cardinal 
Bessarion along with that of Quintus Smyrneus. The 
best editions are, that of Van Lennep, Leovard, 1747, 
8vo, improved by Shaeffer, Lips., 1825, 8vo, and that 
of Bekker, Berg 1816, 8vo. 

Comacine. Vid. Commagene. 

Comana (orum), I. a city of Pontus, surnamed Pon- 
tica, to distinguish it from the Cappadocian city of the 
same name. It was situate to the northeast of Zela, 
and not far from the source of the Iris. (Strabo, 547.) 
This place was celebrated for the worship of the god- 
dess Ma, supposed to answer to the Bellona of the 
West. She was likewise revered with equal honours 
in the Cappadocian Comana. The priesthood attach- 
ed to the temple was an office of the highest emol- 
ument and dignity, and was sought after by kihgs and 
princes. The city itself was large and populous, and 
kept up a considerable traffic with Armenia. The 
festivals of the goddess, which were held twice a year, 
drew thither an immense concourse from the surround- 
ing countries and towns, as well as from more distant 
parts. There were no less than 6000 slaves attached 
to the service of the temple, and most of these were 
courtesans. Hence it was remarked, that the citizens 
were generally addicted to pleasure, and the town 
itself was styled by some the little Corinth. The 
chief produce of the country was wine. When the 
Romans, under Lucullus, invaded Pontus, a report 
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was spread, probably by Mithradates, that they were 
come for the express purpose of plundering the shrine 
of Comana. (Cic., Or. pro Leg. Manil.,§ 9.) Some 
remains, at the present day, not far from Tokat, under 
the name of Komanak, sufficiently indicate the ancient 
site. (Cramer's Asia Minor, vol. i., p. 307, seq.) 
—Il. A city of Cappadocia, on the river Sarus, and 
the principal place in the district of Cataonia. It was 
celebrated, like its Pontic namesake (No. I.), for the 
worship of Ma, the Cappadocian Bellona. ‘The popu- 
lation consisted, in a great degree, of soothsayers, 
priests, and slaves, belonging to the sacred institution ; 
the latter of these amounted, in the time of Strabo, 
to more than 6000 of both sexes. These belonged 
exclusively to the high-priest, who stood next in rank 
to the King of Cappadocia, and was generally chosen 
from the royal family. The territory annexed to the 
temple was very considerable, and furnished a large 
income for the pontiff. (Cvc., Ep. ad Fam., 15, 4.) 
It was asserted that the worship of Bellona, like that 
of Diana Tauropolus, had been brought from Tauris 
by Orestes and Iphigenia, and it was even pretended 
that the former had deposited within the temple his 
mourning locks (xounv), whence the city was called 
Comana. (Strab.,535.) These, of course, are fables 
of Greek invention. The Bellona of Comana was 
probably no other than the Anaitis of the Persians 
and Armenians, and perhaps the Agdistis and Cybele 
of the Phrygians. ‘The Cappadocian Comana was dis- 
tinguished from the Pontic by the epithet of Xpvo7. 
The Turkish town of E/ Bostan is thought to repre- 
sent the ancient city. (Kinneir’s Travels, Append., 
p. 560.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 138, seqq.) 

ComaRIA PROMONTORIUM, a promontory forming the 
southern extremity of India intra Gangem. It is now 
Cape Camorin (or Comari). Al-Edrissi, the Arabian 
geographer, confounds this cape with Comar, or the 
island of Madagascar. (Arrian, Peripl. Mar. Erythr. 
—Vincent’s Anc. Commerce, vol. 2, p 498.) 

ComMAGENS, a district of Syria, in the northeastern 
extremity of that country, bounded on the north by 
Mount Taurus, on the west by Amanus, on the east 
by the Euphrates, and on the south by Cyrrhestica. 
Its chief city was Samosata. This tract of country 
had at one time rulers of its own, but became a Ro- 
man province under Domitian. Its modern name is 
Camash or Kamask. (Plin., 5, 12.—Eutrop., 7, 19. 
—Amm. Marcell., 14, 26.) The name often occurs 
as Comagene, but the more correct form is Comma- 
gene. (Consult Rasche, Lex. Ret Num., vol. 2, col. 
723.) 

Commopus, L. AurEtius ANTONINUs, son and suc- 
cessor of M. Aurelius Antoninus, ascended the im- 
perial throne A.D. 180. The reign of this prince is a 
scene of guilt and misery, which the historian con- 
templates with disgust, and is glad to dismiss with 
brevity. He appears, indeed, to have inherited all the 
vices of his mother Faustina ; and his father, in select- 
ing him for his successor, allowed the feelings of the 
parent to triumph over the wisdom of the magistrate. 
He had accompanied his father on the, expedition 
against the Marcomanni and Quadi, but no sooner was 
Aurelius dead than his degenerate son became anxious 
to proceed to Rome, and soon concluded a hasty and 
disgraceful peace with the very barbarians whom his 
father was on the point of completely subjugating 
when he was cut off by disease. Notwithstanding the 
care which Antoninus had bestowed upon his education, 
Commodus was ignorant to an extreme degree, having 
neither abilities nor inclination for profiting by the im- 
perial example and instruction. On his return to Rome 
he speedily showed the bias of his natural disposition, 
giving himself up to unrestrained indulgence in the 
grossest vices. That he might do so without impedi- 
ment, he intrusted all power to Perennis, prefect of 
the pretorian guard, a man of stern and cruel temper, 
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who was at last slain by his soldiers for his severity. 
A conspiracy against the life of Commodus having 
failed, was followed by a long succession of judicial 
murders, to gratify the vengeance of the cowardly and 
vindictive tyrant. He was next threatened by a new 
danger: disaffection had spread over the legions, and 
an attempt of Maternus, a private soldier, who headed 
a band of deserters, and projected the assassination of 
Commodus during the celebration of the festival of 
Cybele, was so ably conceived, that he must have been 
successful but for the treachery of anaccomplice. But 
neither duty nor danger could draw Commodus from 
the sports of gladiators or the pleasures of debauchery. 
Cleander, a Phrygian slave, soon succeeded to the 
place and influence of Perennis, and for three years 
the empire groaned beneath his cruelty and rapacity. 
At length a new insurrection burst forth, which nothing 
could allay, the pretorian cavalry being defeated in the 
streets by the populace, until the head of Cleander 
was, by the emperor’s command, thrown to the insur- 
gents. Inthe mean time, Commodus was indulging his 
base tastes and appetites, not only by gross sensuality, 
but by endeavouring to rival the gladiators in their 
sanguinary occupation. Being a very skilful archer, 
and of great personal strength, he delighted in killing 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre, and thus pretending 
to rival the prowess of Hercules. In the gladiatorial 
contests, he publicly engaged so often, that he was 
the conqueror in 735 combats. Though luxurious in 
his dress, frequently resorting to the baths eight times 
in the day, scattering gold dust in his hair, and, from 
the fear of admitting the approach of a razor in the 
hand of another, singing off his beard, he was espe- 
cially proud of exhibitions of personal strength, and 
frequently butchered victims with his own hands in the 
garb of a sacrificer. Among the flatteries of the ob- 
sequious senate, none pleased him more than the vote 
which styled him the Hercules of Rome, not even that 
which annexed to him the titles of Pzws and Feliz, 
or which offered to abolish the name of the eternal 
city, and substitute for it Colonia Commodiana !— 
After thirteen years of unmitigated oppression, his 
favourite Martia ultimately became the instrument by 
which the Roman world was delivered from its odious 
master. She discovered, from some private notes of 
Commodus, that herself, Letus the pretorian prefect, 
and Electrus the chamberlain, were on the list devoted 
to death : a conspiracy was immediately formed, Mar- 
tia administered poison to the emperor, and, lest the 
measure should not prove effectual, the deed was com- 
pleted by suffocation, A.D. 192. (Lamprid., Vit. 
Com.—Encyclop. Metropol., div. 3, vol. 2, p. 684.) 
Compsa, a city of Samnium, on the southern con- 
fines of the Hirpini. It revolted to Hannibal after the 
battle of Cannz, and it was here that this general left 
all his baggage and part of his army when advancing 
towards Campania. (Liv., 23, 1.) Compsa was re- 
taken by the Romans under Fabius two years after- 
ward. (Liv., 24, 20.) Velleius Paterculus says, 
that Milo, the opponent of Clodius, met his death be- 
fore the walls of Compsa, which he was at that time 
besieging (Vell. Paterc., 2, 68); but, according to 
Cesar and Pliny, this event took place near Cossa in 
Lucania. The modern Conza occupies the site of the 
ancient city. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 253.) 
Comum, a city of Gallia Cisalpina, at the southern 
extremity of the Lacus Larius, or Lago di Como. It 
was originally a Gallic settlement, and continued to be 
an inconsiderable place until a Greek colony was es- 
tablished here by Pompeius Strabo and Cornelius 
Scipiv, and subsequently by Julius Cesar. Comum 
thenceforth took the name of Novum Comum. (Stra- 
bo, 212.—Porcacchi Nobilta della Citta di Como, vol. 
1, p. 10.) The enemies of Cesar, among whom were 
the consuls Cl. Marcellus and L. Cornelius Lentu 
appear to have taken the lead, and used cer endeay- 
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our to ruin the colony, and even went so far as to pro- 
pose a law which should deprive it of its municipal 
rights. (Appian, Bell. Civ., 2, 26.—Plut., Vit. Cas. 
—Suet., Vit. Jul., 28.) If they succeeded in their 
designs, it was only for a short time; since we may 
collect from the letters of the younger Pliny, who was 
born at Comum, that his native city was in his time in 
a very flourishing state, and in the enjoyment of all 
the privileges which belonged to a Roman corporation, 
independently of the prosperity and affluence it would 
naturally derive from the peculiar advantages of its 
situation. (Plin., Ep., 3, 6.—Id. ibid., 4, 13.—Id. 
und., 4,24.) Comumisnow Como. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Italy, vol. 1, p. 60.) 

Conoant, a people of Spain, among the Cantabri. 
According to Horace (Ode, 3, 4, 34), they delighted 
in mingling the blood of horses with their drink. ‘This 
same trait is mentioned by Silius Italicus (3, 360, 


‘segq.), who makes them of Scythian origin, tracing 


them up to the parent stock of the Massagete. Strabo 
likewise speaks of a resemblance between them and 
the Scythians in certain customs. The Scythian Mas- 
Sagete, according to Dionysius Periegetes (v. 743, 
seqq.), drank milk mixed with horse’s blood; which is 
also ascribed to the Geloni by Virgil (Georg., 3, 463) ; 
while Pliny states, that the Sarmate mixed millet with 
the milk of mares, or with the blood drawn out of their 
legs. Their chief town, Concana, is now called San- 
tilana, or Cangas de Onis. (Virg., G., 3, 463.—Sil. 
Ttal., 3, 361.—Horat., Od., 3, 4, 34.) 


Conprist, a people of Gallia Belgica, to the south 
of the Eburones. ‘Their country answers at the pres- 
ent day to the archdeaconry of Condros, forming 
part of the bishopric of Izege. (Cas., B. G., 2, 4.— 
Lemaire, Ind. Geogr. ad Ces., vol. 4, p. 239.) 

CoNFLUENTES, a city of the Trevirl, at the con- 
fluence of the Moselle and Rhine, now Coblentz. 
This town, in the time of the Romans, was the station 
of the first legion; and afterward became the resi- 
dence of the successors of Charlemagne. (Anton., 
Itin.— Tab. Peut.—Ces., B. G., 4, 15.—Amm. Mar- 
Celle, O06." 3.) Se t 

Conrmprica, a town of Lusitania, near the seacoast, 
on the river Munda, now Coimbra in modern Portugal. 
As regards the termination of the ancient name (-brica), 
consult remarks under the article Mesembria. 

Conon, I. a distinguished Athenian commander, 
was one of the generals who succeeded Alcibiades in 
the command of the fleet during the Peloponnesian 
war. Having engaged with Callicratidas, the Spar- 
tan admiral, he lost thirty vessels, and was compelled 
to take shelter in the harbour of Mytilene, where he 
was blockaded by his opponent. The victory gained 
by the Athenians at the Arginuse released him at 
length from this situation. Being subsequently ap- 
pointed along with five others to the command of a 
powerful fleet, he proceeded to the Hellespont, where 
Lysander had charge of the Lacedemonian squadron. 
The negligence of his fellow-commanders, the result 
of overweening confidence in their own strength, led 
to the fatal defeat at A8gos Potamos, and the whole 
Athenian fleet was taken, except nine vessels of Co- 
non’s division, with eight of which, thinking that the 
war was now desperate, he sailed to Salamis in the 
island of Cyprus. The ninth vessel was sent to 
Athens with the tidings of the defeat. In Cyprus, 
Conon remained at the court of Evagoras, watching 
for an opportunity to prove of service to his country. 

Such a state of affairs soon presented itself. The 
Lacedemonians, having no more rivals in Greece, sent 
Agesilaus with an army into Asia, to make war upon 
the Persian king. Conon immediately repaired to 
Pharnabazus, the satrap of Lydia and Tonia, aided him 
with his counsels, and suggested to him the idea of 
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Agesilaus from the Hast. The plan was approved of 
by the King of Persia, and Conon, at the head of a 
Persian fleet, B.C. 398, attacked the Spartan admiral 
Pisander near Cnidus, and defeated him, with the loss 
of the greater part of his ships. Lacedemon immedi- 
ately lost the empire of the sea, and her power in Asia 
Minor ceased. Conon thereupon, after ravaging the 
coasts of Laconia, returned to Attica, rebuilt the city 
walls as well as those of the Pireus, with means which 
had been furnished by Pharnabazus, and gave on this 
occasion a public entertainment to all the Athenians. 
The Lacedemonians, dispirited by the success of Co- 
non, and alarmed at the re-establishment of the Athe- 
nian fortifications, sent Antalcidas to Tiribazus, one 
of the Persian generals, to negotiate a peace. The 
Athenians, on their part, deputed Conon and some 
others to oppose this attempt; but Tiribazus being 
favourably inclined towards Sparta, and in all proba- 
bility jealous of Pharnabazus, imprisoned Conon, un- 
der the pretext that he was endeavouring to excite an 
insurrection in A¥olis and Ionia. The Persian king, 
however, disapproved of the conduct of his satrap, and 
Conon was released. ‘The latter thereupon returned 
to the island of Cyprus, where he fell sick and died, 
about B.C. 390. His remains were conveyed to 
Athens. (Corn. Nep., in Vit.—Xen., Hist. Gr., 1, 4, 
10.—Id. ib., 2, 1, 21, &c.—Diod. Sic., 13, 78.—Id., 
14, 39.—Jd., 14, 88, &c.)—II. A native of Samos, dis- 
tinguished as an astronomer and geometrician. None 
of his works have reached us ; he is mentioned, how- 
ever, with eulogiums, by Archimedes, Virgil, Seneca, 
and others. Conon lived between about 300 and 260 
years before our era. Apollonius, in the fourth book 
of his Conic Sections, does not speak as favourably of 
him as Archimedes hasdone. He thinks that many of 
his demonstrations might be rendered more concise. 
This is nearly all that we know respecting Conon as a 
geometer. He is mentioned as an astronomer by one 
of the commentators on Ptolemy, who speaks of his 
having made observations in Italy. Seneca (Quest. 
Nat., 7, 3) informs us, that he had made out a list of 
the eclipses of the sun that had been visible in Egypt. 
He is mentioned also by Virgil (Eclog., 3, 40), and 
by Catullus in his translation of the Greek poem of 
Callimachus, on the tresses of Berenice. The Greek 
piece itself, in which he bore a conspicuous part, is 
lost. (Vid. Berenice.) Delambre expresses consid- 
erable doubt as to the correctness of the story, which 
makes Conon to have named a new constellation after 
the locks of the Egyptian queen. (Delambre, in Biogr. 
Unw., vol. 9, p. 427.) 

ConsenTes, the name which the Romans gave to 
the twelve superior deities, or Dit Majorum Gentium. 
The best derivation of the name is that which traces 
it to the participle of the obsolete verb conso, ‘to ad- 
vise” or “counsel,” the Dz Consentes being they 
who formed the council of the sky. (Voss., Etym., s. 


.) Ennius has expressed their names in the two fol- 


lowing lines : 
“ Juno, Vesta, Ceres, Diana, Minerva, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi’, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo.” 


(Ennii, Fragm., ed. Hessel., p. 164.—Compare Co- 
lumna, ad loc.) ; 

Consenria, a town of the Brutii, the capital of that 
people according to Strabo (255), and situated at the 
sources of the river Crathis. It was taken by Han- 
nibal after the surrender of Petilia (Ziv., 23, 30), but 
again fell into the hands of the Romans towards the 
end of the war. (Liv., 29, 38.) It is now repre- 
sented by Cosenza. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 
434.) sit" 

Consrans, a son of Constantine. (Vid. Constan- | 
tinus. ) 

' Consranria, a granddaughter of Constantine, who 

married the Emperor Gratian. ; ; 
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ConstTanTina, a princess, wife of the Emperor 
Gallus. 1 te 

Constantinopouis. Vid. Byzantium. o hie 

Constantinus (Caius Flavius Valerius Aurelius 
Claudius), surnamed the Great, son of the Emperor 
Constantius Chlorus, was born A.D. 272, or, according 
to some authorities, A.D. 274, at Naisus, a city of Da- 
cia Mediterranea. When Constantine’s father was 
associated in the government by Dioclesian, the son 
was retained at court as 4 kind of hostage, but was 
treated with great kindness at first, and was allowed 
several opportunities of distinguishing himself. After 
the abdication of Dioclesian, Constantius and Gale- 
rlus were elevated to the rank of Augusti, while two 
new Czsars, Severus and Maximin, were appointed 
to second them. Constantine was not called to the 
succession. JDioclesian, partial to Galerius, his son- 
in-law, had left the nomination of the two new Ce- 
sars to the latter; and the son of Constantius, whose 
popularity and talents had excited the jealousy of 
Galerius, and whose departure, although earnestly so- 
licited by his father, was delayed from time to time 
under the most frivolous pretences, with difficulty at 
length obtained permission to join his parent in the 
West, and only escaped the machinations of the em- 
peror by travelling with his utmost speed until he 
reached the western coast of Gaul. He came just in 
time to join the Roman legions, which were about to 
sail under his father’s command to Britain, in order to 
make war upon the Caledonians. Having subdued 
the northern barbarians, Constantius returned to York, 
where he died in the month of July, in the year 306. 
Galerius, sure of the support of his two creatures, the 
Cwsars, had waited impatiently for the death of his 
colleague, to unite the whole Roman empire under his 
individual sway. But the moderation and justice of 
Constantius had rendered him the more dear to his 
soldiers from the contrast of these qualities with the 
ferocity of his rival. At the moment of his death, the 
legions stationed at York, as a tribute of gratitude and 
affection to his memory, and, according to some, at his 
dying request, saluted his son Constantine with the 
title of Cesar, and decorated him with the purple. 
Whatever resentment Galerius felt at this, he soon 
perceived the danger of engaging in a civil war. As 
the eldest of the emperors, and the representative of 
Dioclesian, he recognised the authority of the col- 
league imposed upon him by the legions. He as- 


signed unto him the administration of Gaul and Brit- | ; 1 
olution, to be woven into the narrative of sober history. 


ain, but gave him only the fourth rank among the 
rulers of the empire, and the title of Czsar. Under 
this official appellation, Constantine administered the 
prefecture of Gaul for six years (A.D. 306-312), 
perhaps the most glorious, and certainly the most vir- 
tuous, period of his life. —The title and rank of Augus- 
tus, which his soldiers had conferred upon Constan- 
tine, but which Galerius had not allowed him to re- 
tain, the latter gave to Severus, one of his own Caesars. 
This dignity had been expected by Maxentius, son of 
the abdicated Emperor Maximian, the former colleague 
of Dioclesian. Indignant at his disappointment, Max- 
entius caused himself to be proclaimed emperor by his 
army ; and, to colour his usurpation, he induced his 
father to leave his retreat and resume the imperial ti- 
tle. A scene of contention followed, scarcely paral- 
Jeled in the annals of Rome. Severus marched against 
the two usurpers; but was abandoned by his own 
troops, yielded, and was slain. Galerius levied a 
great .army, and marched into Italy against Max- 
imian and Maxentius, who, dreading his power, re- 
tired to Gaul, and endeavoured to procure the support 
of Constantine. This politic prince did not consider 
it expedient to provoke a war at that time, and for 
no better cause; and Galerius having withdrawn 
from Italy and returned to the East, Maximian and 
Maxentius returned to Rome. To aid him in the 
Aaa. 
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struggle, Galerius conferred the title of emperor on 
his friend Licinius ; and thus there were at once six 
pretenders to the sovereignty of the empire, name- 
ly, Galerius and Licinius, Maximian and his son Max- 
entius, Maximin, who had been nominated Cesar 
by Galerius, and Constantine, the son and successor 
of Constantius. Among these rivals, Constantine 
possessed a decided superiority in prudence and abil- 
ities, both military and political. The harsh tem- 
per of Maximian soon led to a quarrel between him 
and his son Maxentius. Quitting Rome, he went to 
Gaul, to Constantine, who had become his son-in-law 
when he and his son were endeavouring to make head 
against Galerius. Here also Maximian found himself 
disappointed of that power which he so greatly longed 
to possess, and, having plotted against Constantine, 
was detected and put to death. Galerius died not 
long after, leaving his power to be divided between 
his Cesars Maximin and Licinius; and there were 
now four competitors for the empire, Constantine, 
Maxentius, Maximin, and Licinius. Maxentius speed- 
ily provoked open hostilities with Constantine, who 
marched at the head of a powerful army towards Rome. 
It was while Constantine was proceeding on this mo- 
mentous expedition that he made an open and public 
declaration in) favour of Christianity. Before that 
time, the persecuting edicts of Dioclesian had been 
much mitigated by the forbearance and leniency of 
Constantius; and Constantine not only followed his 
father’s example in being merciful to the persecuted 
Christians, but even showed them some marks of pos- 
itive favour. Very considerable numbers of them, in 
consequence, flocked to his standard, and swelled the 
ranks ofhisarmy. Their peaceful, orderly, and faithful 
conduct, contrasting most favourably with the turbu- 
lent and dissolute behaviour of those who formed the 
mass of common armies, won his entire confidence. 
To what extent this led Constantine to form a favour- 
ble opinion of Christianity, or inclined him to view 
with esteem and respect the tenets which had produced 
such. results, cannot be ascertained. How far his 
avowed reception of Christianity was influenced by 
the prudence of the politician, how far by the convic- 
tion of the convert, it is impossible to determine. The 
accounts of his dream and his vision (vd. Labarum), 
which united to enforce his trust in Christianity, bear 
too much the aspect of fiction, or of having been the 
illusive consequences of mental anxiety, brooding in- 
tensely on the possible results of a great religious rev- 


This, at least, is certain: Constantine caused the cross 
to be employed as the imperial standard, and advanced 
with it to promised victory. After the armies of Max- 
entius, led by his generals, had sustained two suc- 
cessive defeats, that emperor himself, awakening from 
his sensual and inactive life at Rome, advanced against 
his formidable assailant, and met him near the little 
river Cremera, about nine miles from the city. Max- 
entius lost the day, after a bloody conflict, and, in en- 
deavouring to enter the city by the Milvian bridge, 
was precipitated into the Tiber, where he perished. 
Constantine was received at Rome with acclamations i 
Africa acknowledged him, as well as: Italy; and an 
edict of religious toleration, issued at Milan, extended 
the advantages, hitherto enjoyed by Gaul alone, to 
this prefecture also. After a brief stay at Rome, du- 
ring which he restored to the senate their authority, 
disbanded the preetorian guard, and destroyed their for- 
tified camp, from which they had so long awed the 


city and given rulers to the empire, Constantine pro- 


ceeded to Illyricum to meet Licinius, with whom he 
had formed a secret league before marching against 
Maxentius. ‘The two emperors met at Milan, where 
their alliance was ratified by the marriage of Licinius 
to Constantine’s sister. During this calm interview, 


Constantine prevailed upon Licinius to pee the per- 
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secuting edicts of Dioclesian, and to issue a new one, 
by which Christianity was encouraged, its teachers 
were honoured, and its adherents advanced to places 
of trust and influence in the state. After the over- 
throw of Maximin by Licinius, and his death at Ni- 
comedia, Constantine and his brother-in-law were now 
the only two that remained of the six competitors for 
the empire; and the peace between them, which had 
seemed to be established on so firm a basis, was soon 
interrupted by a strife for sole supremacy. In the 
first war (A.C. 315) Constantine wrested Illyricum 
from his competitor. After an interval of eight years 
the contest was renewed. Licinius was beaten before 
Adrianople, the 3d July, 323, and Constantine the 
Great was recognised as sole master of the Roman 
world.—The seat of empire was now transferred to 
Byzantium, which took from him the name of Con- 
stantinople. Several edicts were issued for the sup- 
pression of idolatry ; and their churches and property 
restored to the Christians, of which they had been de- 
prived during the last persecution. A re-construction 
of the empire was effected upon a plan entirely new, 
and this renovated empire was pervaded by the worship 
and the institutions of Christianity. That much of 
the policy of the statesman was mixed up with this 
patronage of the new religion can easily be imagined. 
But still it would be wrong to make him, as some have 
done, a mere hypocrite and dissembler. The state of 
his religious knowledge, as far as we have any means 
of judging, was certainly very inadequate and imper- 
fect; but he was well aware of the characters of the 
two conflicting religions, Christianity and Paganism, 
and the purity of the former could not but have made 
some impression upon his mind.—The private charac- 
ter of Constantine has suffered, in the eyes of posteri- 
ty, from the cruel treatment of Crispus, his son by his 
first wife, whom he had made the partner of his empire 
and the commander of his armies. Crispus was at the 
head of the administration in Gaul, where he gained 
the hearts of the people. In the wars against Licinius 
he had displayed singular talents, and had secured vic- 
tory to the arms of his father. But, from that moment, 
a shameful and unnatural jealousy stifled every paternal 
feeling in the bosom of the monarch. He detained 
Crispus in his palace, surrounded him with spies and 
informers, and at length, in the month of July, 326, 
ordered him to be arrested in the midst of a grand 
festival, to be carried off to Pola in Istria, and there 
put to death. A cousin of Crispus, the son of Licini- 
us and Constantine’s sister, was at the same time sent, 
without trial, without even accusation, to the block. 
His mother implored in vain, and died of grief. Faus- 
ta, the daughter of Maximian, the wife of Constantine, 
and the mother of the three princes who succeeded 
him, was shortly after stifled in the bath by order of 
her husband.—Constantine died at the age of sixty- 
three, at Nicomedia, May 22, 337, after a reign of 
thirty-one years from the death of his father, and of 
fourteen from the conquest of the empire. (Hether- 
ington, Hist. of Rome, p. 236, seqg.—Sismondi, Fall 
of the Roman Empire, p. 76, seqq.—Encyclop. Me- 
tropol., div. 3, vol. 3, p. 74, seqg.)—Constantine left 
“three sons, Constantine, Constans, and Constantius, 
among whom he divided his empire. The first, who 
had Gaul, Spain, and Britain for his portion, was con- 
quered by the armies of his brother Constans, and 
killed in the twenty-fifth year of his age, A.D. 340. 
Magnentius, the governor of the provinces of Rhetia, 
murdered Constans in his bed, after a reign of thirteen 
years; and Constantius, the only surviving brother, 
now become the sole emperor, A.D. 353, punished his 
brother’s murderer, and gave way to cruelty and op- 
pression. 
triumph, and died in his march against Julian, who had 
been proclaimed emperor by his soldiers. 


~Constanrivs, I, Cutorvus, son of Eutropius, and 
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He visited Rome, where he displayed a 
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father of Constantine the Great, merited the title of 
Cesar, which he obtained, by his victories in Britain 
and Germany. He became the colleague of Galerius 
on the abdication of Dioclesian; and, after bearing 
the character of a humane and benevolent prince, he 
died at York, and had his son for his successor, A.D. 
306.—II. The third son of Constantine the Great. 
(Vid. Constantinus.)—III. The father of Julian and 
Gallus, was son of Constantius by Theodora, and died 
A.D. 337.—IV. A Roman general, who married Pla- 
cidia, the sister of Honorius, and was proclaimed em- 
peror, an honour he enjoyed only seven months. He 
died universally regretted, 421 A.D., and was succeed- 
ed by his son Valentinian in the West. 

ConsvatiA, the festival of the god Consus. 
Consus.) 

Const ss, two chief magistrates at Rome, chosen 
annually by the people. The office commenced af- 
ter the expulsion of the kings, and the first two con- 
suls were L. Junius Brutus and L. Tarquinius Col- 
latinus, A.U.C. 244. In the first ages of the republic 
the two consuls were always chosen from patrician 
families ; but the people obtained the privilege, A.U.C. 
388, of electing one of the consuls from their own 
body ; and sometimes both were plebeians. ‘The first 
consul from the plebeians was L. Sextius.—It was 
required that every candidate for the consulship should 
be forty-three years of age. He was always to ap- 
pear at the election as a private man, without a reti- 
nue ; and it was requisite, before he canvassed for the 
office, to have discharged the inferior functions of 
questor, wdile, and praetor. Sometimes, however, 
these qualifications were disregarded. M. Valerius 
Corvus was made a consul in his twenty-third year ; 
Scipio Africanus the Elder in his twenty-fourth, and 
the Younger in his thirty-eighth; T. Quinctius Flami- 
ninus when not quite thirty ; Pompey before he was 
full thirty-six.—The consuls were at the head of the 
whole republic ; all the other magistrates were subject 
to them, except the tribunes of the commons. They 
assembled the people and senate, laid before them 
what they pleased, and executed their decrees. The 
laws which they proposed and got passed were usually 
called by their name. ‘They received all letters from 
the governors of provinces, and from foreign kings and 
states, and gave audience to ambassadors. The year 
was named after them, as it used to be at Athens from 
one of the archons. ‘Their insignia were the same 
with those of the kings (except the crown), namely, 
the toga pretexta, sella curuls, the sceptre or ivory 
staff, and twelve lictors with the fasces and securis. 
Within the city, the lictors went before only one of 
the consuls, and that commonly for a month alter- 
nately. A public servant, called accensus, went be- 
fore the other consul, and the lictors followed. He 
who was eldest, or had most children, or who was first 
elected, or had most suffrages, had the fasces first. 
When the consuls commanded different armies, each 
of them had the fasces and securis ; but when they 
both commanded the same army, they commonly had 
them for a day alternately. Valerius Poplicola took 
away the securis from the fasces, i. e., he took from 
the consuls the power of life and death, and only left 
them the right of scourging. Out of the city, how- 
ever, when invested with military command, they re- 
tained the securis, i. e., the right of punishing capi- 
tally. Their provinces used anciently to be decreed 
by the senate after the consuls were elected or had 
entered on their office. But by the Sempronian law 
passed A.U.C. 631, the senate always decreed two 
provinces to the future consuls before their election, 
which they, after entering upon their office, divided © 
by lot or agreement. Sometimes a certain province 
was assigned to some one of the consuls, both by the 
senate and people, and sometimes again the people 
reversed what the senate had decreed respecting the 
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- the Romans. 


, Orchomenus, Orchomenius. 
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provinces. No one could be consul two following 
years ; an interval of ten years must have elapsed pre- 
vious to the second application; yet this regulation 
was sometimes broken, and we find Marius re-elected 
consul, after the expiration of his office, during the 
Cimbrian war. The office of consul became a mere 
matter of form under the emperors ; although, as far 
as appearance went, they who filled the station in- 
dulged in much greater pomp than had before been 
customary : they wore the toga picta or palmata, and 
had their fasces wreathed with laurel, which used for- 
merly to be done only by those who triumphed. They 
also added the securzs or axe to the fasces of their lic- 
tors.—Cesar introduced a custom, which became a 
common one after his time, of appointing consuls for 
merely a part of a year. The object was to gratify a 
larger number of political partisans. ‘Those chosen 
on the first day of January, however, gave name to 
the year, and were called ordinari; the rest were 
termed suffecti. Under Commodus there were no 
less than twenty-five consuls in the course of a single 
year. Constantine renewed the original institution, 
and permitted the consuls to be a whole year in office. 
Consus, a Roman deity, the god of counsel, as his 
name denotes. His altar was in the Circus Maximus, 
and was always covered, except on his festival-day, 
the 18th August, called Consualia. Horse and chariot 
races were celebrated on this occasion, and the work- 
ing-horses, mules, and asses were crowned with flow- 
ers, and allowed to rest. (Dion. Hal., 1, 33.—Plut., 
Quest. Rom., 48.) Hence Consus has probably been 
confounded with Neptunus Equestris. It was at the 
Consualia that the Sabine maidens were carried off by 
(Keightley’s Mythology, p. 529.) 
Cora, a small town of Beeotia, on the northern 
shore of the Lake Copais, and giving name to that 
piece of water. It was a town of considerable an- 
tiquity, being noticed by Homer in the Catalogue of 
the ships. (Jl., 2,502.) Pausanias remarks here the 
temples of Bacchus, Ceres, and Serapis (9, 24.— 
Compare Thucyd., 4,94.—WStrab., 406 and 410), Sir 
W. Gell points out, to the north of Kardiza (the an- 
cient Acrephia), ‘‘a triangular island, on which are 
the-walls of the ancient Cop», and more distant, on 


_ another island, the village of Topolias, which gives the 


present name to the lake.” (Gell’s Itin., p. 148.) 
And Dodwell speaks of a low insular tongue of land 
projecting from the foot of Ptous, and covered with 
the ruins of a small ancient city, the walls of which 
are seen encircling it to the water’s edge. (Dodwell's 
Tour, vol. 2, p. 56.) 

Copiis Lacus, a lake of Beotia, which, as Strabo 
informs us, received different appellations from the 
different towns situated along its shores. At Haliar- 
tus it was called Haliartius Lacus (Strabo, 410); at 
(Phin., 16,36.) Pindar 
and Homer distinguish it by the name of Cephissus. 
That of Copais, however, finally prevailed, as Cope 
was situate near the deepest part of it. It is by far 
the most considerable lake of Greece, being not less 
than three hundred and eighty stadia, or forty-seven 
miles in circuit, according to Strabo (407). Pau- 
sanias states, that it was navigable from the mouth of 
the Cephissus to Cope (9, 24). As this considera- 
ble extent of water had no apparent discharge, it 

ometimes threatened to inundate the whole surround- 
ing country. Tradition indeed asserted, that near 


- . Cope there stood, in the time of Cecrops, two ancient 


. 


cities, Eleusis and Athena, the latter of which was sit- 
uated on the river Triton, which, if it is the torrent 
“noticed by Pausanias, was near Alalcomene. (Stra- 
bo, 407.—Pausan., l. ¢.) Stephanus Byzantinus re- 
ports, that when Crates drained the waters which had 
overspread the plains, the latter town became visible 
(s. v. "A@jvar). Some writers have asserted, that it 
occupied the site of the ancient Orchomenus. (Stra- 
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bo, l. c—Steph. Byz., v. c.) Fortunately for the 
Beotians, nature had supplied several subterranean 
canals, by which the waters of the lake found their 
way into the sea of Eubcea. Strabo supposes they 
were caused by earthquakes. Their number is un- 
certain; but Dodwell, who seems to have inquired 
minutely into the subject, was informed by the natives 
that there were as many as fifteen. He himself only 
observed four, one at the foot of Mount Ptous, near 
Acrephia, which conveys the waters of Copais to the 
Lake Hylica, a distance of about two miles. The other 
katabothra, as they are called by the modern Greeks, 
are on the northeastern side of the lake. Dodwell 
speaks of these subterranean canals as being in a cal- 
careous rock, of a hard though friable quality, and full 
of natural caverns and fissures. (Dodwell’s Tour, vol. 
1, p. 238.) _ In consequence of some obstructions in 
these outlets, an attempt was made to cleanse them in 
the time of Alexander, and for this purpose square pits 
were cut in the rock in the supposed direction of this 
underground stream. Mr. Raikes saw some of these 
remaining. (MS. Journal.— Walpole’s Memoirs, vol. 
1, p. 304.) According to Dodwell (vol. 1, p. 240), 
“the general size of these pits is four feet square ; 
the depth varies according to the unevenness of the 
ground under which the water is conducted to its out- 
let. It is impossible to penetrate into these deep re- 
cesses, which are most of them filled with stones or 
overgrown with bushes; but it would not be difficult to 
ascertain their depth, and their direction might be 
traced by following the shafts, which extend nearly 
to the sea.”—Mr. Raikes gives the following account 
of the outlets where they empty into the sea. ‘‘ From 
the mouth of the Larmi I rode along its banks, until, 
in about three miles, I came to a spot covered with 
rocks and bushes, in the middle of which the whole 
river burst with impetuosity from holes at the foot 
of a low cliff, and immediately assumed the form of a 
considerable stream. Above this source there is a 
small plain under cultivation, bounded to the west by 
a range of low rocky hills. From these a magnificent 
view of the Copaic Lake and the mountains of Pho- 
cis presents itself to the eye.” ‘The same writer re- 
marks, that “‘when the undertaking for clearing the 
katabothra, in the time of Alexander, was proposed, 
the rich and flourishing towns of the plain were re- 
duced to a state of desolation by the encroachments of 
the lake, and under the despondency occasioned by a 
universal monarchy, sunk into complete decay. At 
present the rising of the waters in winter has turned 


a great portion of the richest soil in the world into a 


morass, and, should any permanent internal obstruction 
occur in the stream, the whole of this fertile plain might 
gradually become included in the limits of the Copaic 
Lake.”—The Copaic Lake was especially famed for 
its eels, which grew to a large size, and were highly 
esteemed by the epicures of antiquity. (Archesir. ap. 
Athen., 7,53.) We know from Aristophanes that 
they found their way to the Athenian market (Acharn., 
v. 880, segg. — Lysistr., v. 36); and we are inform- 
ed by Dodwell (vol. 1, p. 237), ‘that they are as 
much celebrated at present as they were in the time 
of the ancients; and, after being salted and pickled, 
are sent as delicacies to various parts of Greece.” 
Some which were extraordinarily large were offered 
up as sacrifices, and decorated like victims. (Athen., 


7, 50—Compare Pausan., 9, 24.—I. Poll., 6, 63.— ~ 


Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 2, P- 256.) ‘ 
Copnas, a harbour in Gedrosia, supposed by some 
to be the modern Gondel. (Compare the remarks of 
Vincent, Commerce of the Ancients, vol. Lys pai2b2; 
seqq.) | pai ences ba 
Geis, the goddess of plenty among the Romans, 
represented as bearing a horn filled with fruits, &c. | 
Coptus, a city of Egypt, in the northern part of the 
Thebais, and to the east of the Nile, - which river 
71 
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it stood some distance back in a plain. Under the 
Pharaohs its true name appears to have been Chem- 
mis, and it would seem to have been at that time 
merely a place connected with the religious traditions 
of the Egyptian nation, Under the Ptolemies, on the 
other hand, not only the appellation for the place as- 
sumed more of a Greek form, but the city itself rose 
into commercial importance. The Arabian Gulf be- 
ginning to be navigated by the Greeks, and traffic be- 
ing pushed from this quarter as far as India, Coptus 
became the centre of communication between this lat- 
ter country and Alexandrea, through the harbour of 
Berenice on the Red Sea. It was well situated for 
such a purpose, since the Arabian chain of mountains, 
which elsewhere forms a complete barrier along the 
coast, has here an opening which, after various wind- 
ings, conducts to the shore of the Red Sea. Along this 
route the caravans proceeded; and camels were also 
employed between Coptus and the Nile. The road 
from Coptus to Berenice was the work of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and 258 miles in length. It was raised 
above the level of the surrounding country.—Coptus 
was destroyed by the Emperor Dioclesian, for having 
sided with his opponent Achilleus. (Theophan., 
Chronogr., p. 4, ed. Paris.—Euseb., Chron., p. 178.) 
Its favourable situation for commerce, however, soon 
caused it again to arise, and Hierocles speaks of Cop- 
tus in the sixth century.—The modern name is Keft 
or Kuypt, a name which exhibits, according to some, 
the simple form of that word which the Greeks cor- 
rupted or improved into #gyptus. Plutarch states 
(De Is. et, Os., p. 356.—Op., ed. Reiske, vol. 7, p. 
405), that. Isis, upon receiving the news of the death 
of Osiris, cut off one of her locks here, and that hence 
the place was called Coptus, this term signifying, in 
the Egyptian language, want or privation. Mannert 
suggests, that Coptus may have denoted in the Egyp- 
tian tongue a mixed population, a name well suited 
to the inhabitants of a large commercial city ; and he 
conjectures, that the modern appellation of Kopts, as 
given to the present mingled population, which is sup- 
posed to be descended in part from the ancient Egyp- 
tians, may have reference to the same idea. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 365.) 

Cora, a town of Latium, southwest of Anagnia. It 
was a place of great antiquity, and has preserved its 
name unchanged to the present day. Virgil (din., 6, 
773) makes it to have been a colony from Alba, while 
Pliny (3, 5) says, it was founded by Dardanus, a Tro- 
jan. Cora suffered greatly during the contest with 
Spartacus, being taken and sacked by one of his wan- 
dering bands. (For., 3, 20.) It apparently, how- 
ever, recovered from this devastation, as there are 
some fine remains of ancient buildings to be seen 
here, which must have been erected in the reigns of 
Tiberius and Claudius. But Propertius and Lucan 
speak of Cora as the seat of ruin and desolation. 
(Propert., 4, 11.—Lucan, 7, 392.—Nibby, Viag. An- 
oe vol. 2, p. 207.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 
105.) 

Coracesium, a maritime town of Pamphylia, south- 
east of Side. It is described by Strabo as a strong 
and important fortress, situate on a steep rock. Pom- 
pey took Coracesium in the piratical war. It is 
also incidentally noticed by Livy (33, 20.— Com- 
pare Scylux, p. 40.—Plin., 5, 27). Hierocles as- 
signs Coracesium to Pamphylia, and D’Anville’s map 


agrees with this. Others, however, to Cilicia; and. 


Cramer’s map places it in this latter country, just be- 


yond the confines of Pamphylia. The site of Cora- 
cesium corresponds with that of Alaya. Capt. Beau- 
fort describes it as a promontory rising abruptly from 
a low sandy isthmus. Two of its sides are cliffs 
of great height, and -sheolitely perpendicular; and 
the eastern side, on which the town is placed, is so 
steep, er houses seem to rest on each other. It 
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forms, according to him, a natural fortress that might 
be rendered impregnable ; and the numerous walls and 
towers prove how anxiously its former possessors la- 
boured to make it so. (Beaufort’s Karamania, p. 
172.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol..2, p. 320.) 

Cora.ut, a savage people of Sarmatia Europea, who 
inhabited the shores of the Huxine, near the mouths 
of the Danube. (Ovid, ex Pont., 4, 2, 37.) 

Coras, a brother of Catillus and Tiburtus (vd. Ti- 
bur), who fought against Auneas. (Virg., Ain., 7,672.) 

Corax, a Sicilian, whom the ancients regarded as 
the creator of the rhetorical art. Cicero, following 
Aristotle, says, that when the tyrants were driven out 
of Sicily, and private affuirs began again to be taken 
cognizance of by the tribunals of justice, Corax and 
Tisias wrote on the rhetorical art, and penned pre- 
cepts of oratory. In this way, according to him, the 
eloquence of the bar arose, the Sicilians being naturally 
an acute race and given to disputation. (Crc., Brut., 
c. 12,—Compare De Orat., 1, 20, and 8, 21.) Corax 
and Tisias must have lived, consequently, about 473 
B.C., since this is the period when the Sicilians re- 
gained their freedom, of which they had been deprived 
by Gelon and the other tyrants who were contempo- 
raneous with him. (Clavier, in Biog. Univ., vol. 9, 
p. 556.) 

Corso, Cn. Domitius, a celebrated Roman com- 
mander, under Claudius and Nero. He was famed 
for his military talent, his rigid observance of ancient 
discipline, and for the success of his arms, especially 
against the Parthians. On account of his great repu- 
tation, he became an object of jealousy and suspicion 
to Nero, who recalled him, under pretence of reward- 
ing his merit. When Corbulo reached Corinth, he 
met there an order to die. Reflecting on his own want 
of prudence and foresight, he fell upon his sword, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ I have well deserved this!” Thus perish- 
ed, A.D. 67, the greatest warrior, and one of the most 
virtuous men of his time. Corbulo had written Me- 
moirs of the wars carried on by him, after the manner 
of Caxsar’s Commentaries ; but they have not reached 
our day. (Tacit., Ann., 11, 18.—Zd. ib., 13, 35.— 
Id. ib., 18, 14, &c.) 

Corsutonis Monumentom, a place in the north- 
western part of Germany, among the Frisii, near the 
confines of the Chauci. It is supposed to answer to 
the modern Groningen. (Tacit., Ann., 11, 19.) 

Corc¥ra, an island in the Ionian Sea, off the coast 
of Epirus, in which Homer places the fabled gardens 
of Alcinotis. It is said to have been first known un- 
der the name of Drepane, perhaps from its similarity 
of shape toa scythe. (Apollon., Argon., 4,982.) To 
this name succeeded that of Scheria, always used by 
Homer, and by which it was probably known in his 
time. From the Odyssey we learn, that this island was 
then inhabited by Pheacians, a people who, even at 
that early period, had acquired considerable skill in 
nautical affairs, and possessed extensive commercial 
relations, since they traded with the Phcenicians, and 
also with Eubcea and other countries.—Corcyra was 
in after days the principal city of the island, and was 
situated precisely where the modern town of Corfu 
stands. Seylax speaks of three harbours, one of which 
is depicted as beautiful. Homer describes the posi- 
tion of the city very accurately (Od., 6, 262). In the 
middle ages, the citadel obtained the name of Kopud, 
from its two conical hills or crests, which appellation 
was, in process of time, applied to the whole town 
and finally to the island itself. Hence the modern 
name of Corfu, which is but a corruption of the for- 
mer. (Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 263.) As, however, 
the island is designated in Boccacio by the appella- 
tion of Gurfo, and as the modern Greek term is Korfo, 
some have imagined that the name Corfu originated 
in a Romaic corruption of the ancient word for Kolpo 
(xéAmoc), “gulf? or “bay,” which might well be 
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applied to the harbour beneath the double summits. 
(Wordsworth, |. c.) Corfu forms at the present day 
one of the Ionian islands, and is the most important of 
the number. Itis 70 miles in length by 30 in breadth, 
and contains a population of 30,000 souls. The olive 
arrives at greater perfection here than in any other part 
of Greece ; but the oil obtained from it is acrid.— Corfu 
was for a long time considered as the stronghold of It- 
aly against the attacks of the Mussulmans. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a sketch of the history of this island. Its 
earlier periods are enveloped in the mist of uncertainty 
and conjecture. A colony of Colchians is said to have 
settled there about 1349 years before our era. It was 
afterward governed by kings of whom little is known. 
Homer has, indeed, immortalized the name of Alci- 
nous. But it is not easy to draw a map of the Ho- 
meric Phezacia, which shall coincide in its details with 
the localities of Corfu ; nor will the topographer find 
it a simple task to discover the natural objects con- 
nected in the Odyssey with the city of the Pheacian 
king. In process of time, Corcyra, enriched and ag- 
grandized by its maritime superiority, became one of 
the most powerful nations in Greece. (Thucyd., 1, hk) 
The Corinthians, under Chersicrates, formed a settle- 
ment here in 753 B.C., and 415 years afterward it was 
captured by Agathocles of Syracuse, who gave it to 
his daughter Lanessa upon her marriage with Pyrrhus 
of Epirus. It was occupied by the troops of the II- 
lyrian queen Teuta, about fifty-eight years after its 
seizure by Agathocles, but was soon after taken from 
her by the Romans, under the- consul Cn. Flavius ; 
and, although it had the privileges of a free city, it 
remained under the Romans for many centuries. In 
the time of Strabo it was reduced to extreme misery, 
owing to the vices of its administration and its want of 
moderation in prosperity. Corfu has for several cen- 
turies been celebrated for its powerful fortresses, to 
which great additions were made by the French, and 
subsequently by the English, in the hands of which 
latter people it, together with the other Ionian islands, 
at present remains. (Dodwell’s Tour, vol. 1, p. 36, 
seqq.)—II. An island in the Adriatic, on the coast of 
Illyricum, termed Mgrra (“‘ Black”), in Greek MéAaiva, 
to distinguish it from the more celebrated island of the 
samename. Itis now Curzola. Apollonius accounts 
for the epithet just mentioned from the dark masses of 
wood with which it was crowned. (Argon., 4, 571.) 
Scymnus attributes to this island the honour of hay- 
ing received a colony from Cnidus in Asia Minor. 
(Scymn., v. 426.—Compare Scylaz, p. 8.—Strabo, 
B15.) 

Corpus, a city of Hispania Betica, on the right 
bank of the river Betis, and about 1200 stadia from 
the sea. The river being navigable to this quarter, 
Corduba became, in consequence, a large and opulent 
commercial place. It was the birthplace of both the 
Senecas, and of the poet Lucan, and is now Cordova. 
(Strab., 141.—Plin., 3, 3.—Wernsdorff, Poet. Lat. 
Min., vol. 5, pt. 3, p. 1366.) 

Core I. (Képy, “the maiden’), an Attic name for 
Proserpina. Some, not very correctly, derive the term 
from keipa, “ to cut,” &c., and make it have reference 
to the “harvest.” (Jowrnal Royal Institution, No. 
1, p. 59.)—II. A Corinthian female, said to have been 
the inventress of plaster-casts. (Athenag., Leg. pro 
Christ., 14, p. 59:-—Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Corrtnivm, the capital of the Peligni, in Italy, about 
three miles from the Aternus. During the Social war 
it took the name of Italica, and had the honour of be- 
ing styled the capital of Italy. This arrangement, how- 
ever, was of short continuance, as Corfinium appears 
to have seceded from the confederacy before the con- 
clusion of the war. (Diod. Sic., Fragm. 537.) | Inla- 
ter times we find it still regarded as one of the most 
important cities of this part of Italy, and one which 


‘Cesar was most anxious to secure in his enterprise 
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against the liberties of his country. It surrendered to 
him after a short defence. (Bell. Civ., 1, 16.—Com- 
pare Florus, 4, 2.—Appian, Bell. Civ., 2, 38.) The 
church of S. Pelino, about three miles from the town 
of Popoli, stands on the site of this ancient city, and 
the little hamlet of Pertinia occupies probably the 
place of its citadel. (D’Anville, An. Geogr., vol. 1, 
p- 173.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 1, p. 500.) 
Corinna, a poetess of Thebes, or, according to 
others, of Tanagra, distinguished for her skill in lyric 
verse, and remarkable for her personal attractions. 
She was the rival of Pindar, while the latter was still 
a young man ; and, according to Alian(V. H., 13, 25), 
she gained the victory over him no less than five times. 
Pausanias, in his travels, saw at Tanagra a picture, in 
which Corinna was represented as binding her head with 
a fillet of victory, which she had gained in a contest with 
Pindar. He supposes that she was less indebted for 
this victory, to the excellence of her poetry than to her 
Beotian dialect, which was more familiar to the ears of 
the judges at the games, and also to her extraordinary 
beauty. Corinna afterward assisted the young poet 
with her advice; it is related of her, that she recom- 
mended him to ornament his poems with mythical nar- 
rations ; but that, when he had composed a hymn, in 
the first six verses of which (still extant) almost the 
whole of the Theban mythology was introduced, she 
smiled and said, ‘‘ We should sow with the hand, not 
with the whole sack.” (Pausan., 9, 22.—Plut., de 
Glor. Ath—Op., ed. Reiske, vol. 7, p. 320.) She 
was surnamed ‘ the Fly’ (Mvia), as Erinna had been 
styled “the Bee.” This appellation of Mvia has de- 
ceived Clement of Alexandrea, who speaks of a poet- 
ess named Myia. (Strom., 4,19.) The poems of 
Corinna were all in the Beotian or Zolic dialect. 
Too little of her poetry, however, has been preserved 
to allow of our forming a safe judgment of her style 
of composition. The extant fragments refer mostly 
to mythological subjects, particularly to heroines of 
the Beeotian legends. ‘These remains were given by 
Ursinus, in his Carmina novem illustrium feninarum, 
1568; by Wolf in his Poetriarwm octo fragmenta, 
1734; and by Schneider in his Movody avOn, Giess., 
1802, 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 295.— 
Mohnike, Gesch. Lit. der Gr. und R., p. 317.) 
Corintut Istumus, or Isthmus of Corinth, between 
the Saronicus Sinus and Corinthiacus Sinus, and uni- 
ting the Peloponnesus to the northern parts of Greece, 
or Grecia Propria. The ancients appear to have 
been divided in their opinions concerning the exact 
breadth of the isthmus. Diodorus’ (11, 16) and Stra- 
bo (335) say it was forty stadia, and Mela (2, 3) five 
miles, with which last Pliny agrees (4, 5). The 
real, distance, however, in the narrowest part, cannot 


‘be less than six miles (or not quite five British miles), 


as the modern name of Hexamilion sufficiently denotes. 
Ships were drawn, by means of machinery, from one 


| sea to the other, near the town of Schcenus, over the 


narrowest part of the isthmus, which was called Diol- 
kos. This could only be accomplished, however, with 
the vessels usually employed in commerce, or with lem- 
bi, which were light ships of war, chiefly used by the 
Illyrians and Macedonians. The tediousness and ex- 
pense attending this process, and still more probably 
the difficulty of circumnavigating the Peloponnesus, 
led to frequent attempts, at various periods, for effect- 
ing a junction between the two seas; but all proved 
equally unsuccessful. According to Strabo (54), De- 
metrius Poliorcetes abandoned the enterprise, because 
it was found that the two gulfs were not on the same 
level. We read of the attempt having been made be- 
fore his time by Periander and Alexander, and, sub- 
sequently to Demetrius, by Julius Ces , Caligula, 
Nero, and Herodes Atticus. ‘‘It appears somewhat 
surprising,” remarks Mr. Dodwell, “ that these success- 
ive attempts should have failed or hoon solingniohed 
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The art of perforating rocks was well understood and 
dexterously practised both in Italy and Greece at a 
very carly period, and, therefore, no difficulty of this 
kind could have occasioned the abandonment of so 
useful a project, though Pausanias is of a different opin- 
ion. It was afterward begun with the greatest energy, 
and abandoned without any plausible motive, as no doubt 
the quantity of rock or earth to be removed, and all 
the associated impediments, must have been the sub- 
ject of previous calculation. And if Demetrius was 
really convinced that the level of the Corinthian Gulf 
was higher than that of the Saronic, and that the ad- 
jacent shore, with the neighbouring islands, would be 
inundated by the union of the two seas, those who came 
after him would not have persevered in so destructive 
an undertaking. Sesostris, and afterward Darius, 
were in the same manner deterred from finishing a ca- 
nal from the Red Sea to the Nile, by an apprehension 
that Egypt would be inundated. (Strab.,38.—ZJd., 804.) 
Dio Cassius tells nearly the same story about digging 
the isthmus as that which is related to travellers at 
this day. He says that blood issued from the ground ; 
that groans and lamentations were heard, and terrible ap- 
paritions seen. In order to stimulate the perseverance 
of the people, Nero took a spade and dug himself. (Dio 
Cass., 63, 16.—Compare Swet., Vit. Ner., 19.—Lu- 
cian, de perfoss. Isthm.) Lucian informs us, that Ne- 
ro was said to have been deterred from proceeding, by 
a representation made to him, similar to that which De- 
metrius received respecting the unequal levels of the 
two seas. He adds, however, a more probable reason ; 
the troubles, namely, that were excited by Vindex in 
Gaul, and which occasioned the emperor’s hasty re- 
turn from Greece to Italy. (Lucian, de perfoss. Isthm. 
—Op., ed. Bip., vol. 9, p. 298.) It is probable, as 
far as the supernatural appearances went, that the 
priests at Delphi had some influence in checking the 
enterprise.” (Dodwell’s Tour, vol. 2, p. 184.) 'Trav- 
ellers inform us, that some remains of the canal under- 
taken by the Roman emperor are yet visible, reaching 
from the sea, northeast of Lecheum, about half a mile 
across the isthmus. It terminates on the southeast 
side, where solid rock occurs, which, as Dr. Clarke 
thinks, must have opposed an insurmountable obsta- 
cle. (Trav., vol. 6, p. 562.) Sir W. Gell remarks, that 
the “ioe of the canal may be traced from the port 
or bay of Schcenus, along a natural hollow at the foot 
of a line of fortifications. There are also several pits, 
probably sunk to ascertain the nature of the soil, through 
which the canal was to be carried. ‘The ground, how- 
ever, is so high, that the undertaking would be attend- 
ed with enormous expense. (Itin. of the Morea, p. 
208.)—We hear also of various attempts made to raise 
fortifications across the Isthmus for the Peloponnesus 
when threatened with invasion. The first undertaking 
was made before the battle of Salamis, when, as He- 
rodotus relates, the Peloponnesian confederates, hav- 
ing blocked up the Scironian way, collected together a 
vast multitude, who worked night and day, without in- 
termission, on the fortifications, Every kind of mate- 
rial, such as stones, bricks, and timber, were employ- 
ed, and the insterstices filled up with earth and sand. 
(Herodot., 8, '73.) Many years after, the Lacedemo- 
nians and their allies endeavoured to fortify the isth- 
mus from Cenchrew to Lechwum against Epaminon- 
das; but this measure was rendered fruitless by the 
conduct and skill of that general, who forced a pas- 
sage across the Oneian Mountains. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 
7, 1.) Cleomenes also threw up trenches and lines 
from Acrocorinthus to the Oneian Mountains, in order 
to prevent the Macedonians, under Antigonus Doson, 


from penetr rating into the peninsula. (Polyb., 2, 52. 
—Plut., ie Cl )—The fst of Corinth derived 
at celebrity the bier Spe were celebrated 


ere every five years in honour of Palemon or Meli- 
eerta, and su juently of Neptune. (Pausan., 1, 44. 
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—Plut., Vit. Thes.) These continued in vogue when 
the other gymnastic exercises of Greece had fallen into 
neglect and disuse ; and it was during their solemni- 
zation that the independence of Greece was proclaim- 
ed, after the victory of Cynoscephalw, by order of the 
Roman senate and people. (Polyb., 18, 29.—Liv., 
33, 32.) After the destruction of Corinth, the super- 
intendence of the Isthmian games was committed to 
the Sicyonians by the Romans ; on its restoration, how- 
ever, by Julius Cesar, the presidency of the games 
again reverted to the Corinthian settlers. (Pausan., 
2, 2.) 

Corintaiicus Sinus, or Gulf of Lepanto, an arm 
of the sea running in between the coast of Achaia and 
Sicyonia to the south, and that of Phocis, Locris, and 
{Btolia to the north. Its gulf had the general appel- 
lation of Corinthian as far as the Isthmus, but it was 
divided into smaller bays, the names of which were 
sometimes poetically used for the entire gulf. Its 
different names were the Crisswan, Cirrhean, Delphic, 
Calydonian, Rhian, and Halcyonian. Besides being 
now called the Gulf of Lepanto, the Sinus Corinthiacus 
is often known by the name of the Gulf of Nepaktos or 
Salona. The victory of Don John of Austria, in 1571, 
over the Turks, has immortalized the name of the Gulf 
of Lepanto in modern history. (Dodwell’s Tour, vol. 
by pedi) 

Corintuus, a famous city of Greece, now Corito or 
Corinth, and situate on the isthmus of the same name. 
Commanding by its position the Ionian and A%gean 
seas, and holding, as it were, the keys of Peloponne- 
sus, Corinth, from the pre-eminent advantages of its 
situation, was already the seat of opulence and the 
arts, while the rest of Greece was sunk in compara- 
tive obscurity and barbarism. Its origin is, of course, 
lost in the night of time; but we are assured that it 
already existed under the name of Ephyre long before 
the siege of Troy. According to the assertions of the 
Corinthians themselves, their city received its name 
from Corinthus, the son of Jove; but Pausanias does 
not credit this popular tradition, and cites the poet 
Eumelus to show that the appellation was really de- 
rived from Corinthus, the son of Marathon (2. 1). 
Homer certainly employs both names indiscriminately. 
(ll., 2, 570; 13, 663.) Pausanias reports, that the 
descendants of Sysiphus reigned at Corinth until the 
invasion of their territory by the Dorians and Hera- 
clide, when Doridas and Hyanthidas, the last princes 
of this race, abdicated the crown in favour of Aletes, 
a descendant of Hercules, whose lineal successors re- 
mained in possession of the throne of Corinth during 
five generations, when the crown passed into the family 
of the Bacchiadw, so named from Bacchis, the son of 
Prumnis, who retained it for five other generations. 
After this the sovereign power was transferred to an- 
nual magistrates, still chosen, however, from the line 
of the Bacchiade, with the title of Prytanes. Strabo 
affirms that this form of government lasted 200 years ; 
but Diodorus limits it to ninety years: the former 
writer probably includes within that period both the 
kings and Prytanes of the Bacchiade, Diodorus only 
the latter. (Strabo, 378.—Diod. Sic., Frag.—Lar- 
cher, Chronol. d’Herodote, vol. '7, p. 519, 531.) The 
oligarchy so long established by this rich and powerful 
family was at length overthrown, about 629 B.C., by 
Cypselus, who banished many of the Corinthians, de- 
priving others of their possessions, and putting others 
to death. (Herodot., 5, 92.) Among those who fled 
from his persecution was Demaratus, of the family of 
the Bacchiadw, who settled at Tarquinii in Etruria, 
and whose descendants became sovereigns of Rome. 
(Strabo, 378.—Polyb., 6, 2.—Dion. Hal., 3, 46.— 
Liv., 1, 84.) The reign of Cypselus was more pros- 
perous than his crimes deserved ; and the system of 
colonization, which had previously succeeded so well 
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tively pursued by that prince, who added Ambracia, 
Anactorium, and Leucas to the maritime dependencies 
of the Corinthians. (Strabo, l. c.—Aristot., Polit., 5, 
9.) Cypselus was succeeded by his son Periander. 
On the death of this latter, after a reign of forty-four 
years, according to Aristotle, his nephew Psammeti- 
chus came to the throne, but lived only three years. At 
his decease Corinth regained its independence, when a 
moderate aristocracy was established, under which the 
republic enjoyed a state of tranquillity and prosperity 
unequalled by any other city of Greece. We are told 
by Thucydides, that the Corinthians were the first to 
build war-galleys or triremes; and the earliest naval 
engagement, according to the same historian, was 
fought by their fleet and that of the Corcyreans, who 
had been alienated from their mother-state by the 
cruelty and impolicy of Periander. (Thucyd., 1, 138.— 
Compare Herodot., 3, 48.) The arts of painting and 
sculpture, more especially that of casting in bronze, at- 
tained to the highest perfection at Corinth, and rendered 
this city the ornament of Greece, until it was stripped 
by the rapacity of a Roman general. Such was the 
beauty of its vases, that the tombs in which they had 
been deposited were ransacked by the Roman colonists 
whom Julius Cesar had established there after the de- 
struction of the city ; these, being transported to Rome, 
were purchased at enormous prices. (Strabo, 381.) 
An interesting dissertation on these beautiful specimens 
of art will be found in Dodwell’s Tour (vol. 2, p. 196). 
—When the Achwan confederacy, owing to the in- 
fatuation of those who presided oyer its counsels, be- 
came involved in a destructive war with the Romans, 
Corinth was the last hold of their tottering republic ; 
and, had its citizens wisely submitted to the offers pro- 
posed by the victorious Metellus, it might have been 
preserved; but the deputation of that general having 
been treated with scorn, and even insult, the city be- 
came exposed to all the vengeance of the Romans. 
(Polyb., 40, 4, 1.—Strabo, 381.) L. Mummius, the 
consul, appeared before its walls with a numerous army, 
and, after defeating the Achwzans in a general engage- 
ment, entered the town, now left without defence, and 
deserted by the greater part of the inhabitants. It was 
then given up to plunder, and finally set on fire; the 
walls also were razed to the ground, so that scarcely 
a vestige of this once great and noble city remained. 
Polybius, who witnessed its destruction, affirmed, as 
we are informed by Strabo (381), that he had seen the 
finest paintings strewed on the ground, and the Roman 
soldiers using them as boards for dice or draughts. 
Pausanias reports (7, 16), that all the men were put to 
the sword, the women and children sold, and the most 
valuable statues and paintings removed to Rome. 
(Vid. Mummius.) Strabo observes (i. ¢.), that the 
finest works of art which adorned that capital in his 
time had come from Corinth. He likewise states, that 
Corinth remained for many years deserted and in ru- 
ins ; as also does the poet Antipater of Sidon, who de- 
scribes in yerse the scene of desolation. (Anai., vol. 
2, p. 20.) Julius Cesar, however, not long before his 
death, sent a numerous colony thither, by means of 
which Corinth was once more raised from its state of 
ruin. (Strabo, 381.) It was already a large and pop- 
ulous city, and the capital of Achaia, when St. Paul 
preached the gospel there for a year and six months. 
(Acts, 18, 11.) It is also evident that, when visited by 
Pausanias, it was thickly adorned by public buildings, 
and enriched with numerous works of art (Pausan., 2, 
2); and as late as the time of Hierocles, we find it 
styled the metropolis of Greece. (Synecd., p. 646.) 
In a later age, the Venetians received the place from 
a Greek emperor; Mohammed II. took it from them 
jn 1458; the Venetians recovered it in 1687, and for- 
tified the Acrocorinthus again; but the Turks took it 
anew in 1715, and retained it until driven from the 
Peloponnesus.—An important feature in the scenery 
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around Corinth, was the Acrocorinthus, an account 
of which has been given in a previous article. (Vid. 
Acrocorinthus.) On the summit of this hill was 
erected a temple of Venus, to whom the whole of the 
Acrocorinthus, in fact, was sacred. In the times of 
Corinthian opulence and prosperity, it is said that the 
shrine of the goddess was attended by no less than 
one thousand female slaves, dedicated to her service 
as courtesans. These priestesses of Venus contrib- 
uted not a little to the wealth and luxury of the city ; 
whence arose the well-known expression, od mavTog 
avdpo¢ ei¢ KopwvOov éor’ 6 rAoidc; or, as Horace ex- 
presses it (Hpist., 1, 17, 36), ‘Non cuivis homint 
contingit adire Corinthum,” in allusion to its expen- 
sive pleasures.—Corinth was famed for its three har- 
bours, Lecheum, on the Corinthian Gulf, and Cen- 
chree and Scheenus on the Saronic. Near this last 
was the Diolcos, where vessels were transported over - 
the isthmus by machinery. (Vid. Corinthi Isthmus.) 
The first of these is now choked with sand, as is like- 
wise the port of Cenchree. The shallow harbour of 
Schcenus, where was a quay in ancient times, has now 
almost disappeared. All these harbours are mere mo- 
rasses, and corrupt the air of the city.—Before leaving 
this subject, it may not be amiss to say a few words 
in relation to the well-known Corinthian brass of an- 
tiquity. The common account is, that when Corinth 
was destroyed by the Romans, all the metals that were 
in the city melted and mixed together during the 
conflagration, and formed that valuable composition, 
known by the name of “ Corinthian brass,” Als Corin- 
thiwm. This, however, bears the stamp of improba- 
bility on its very face. Klaproth rejects the account. 
He seems to think, and adduces the authority of Pliny 
in his favour, that it was merely a term of art, and 
applied to a metallic mixture in high estimation among 
the Romans, and, though of a superior quality, nearly 
resembling awrichalcum. This last was composed of 
either copper and zinc, or of copper, tin, and lead; 
the former of a pale yellow, the latter of a darker 
colour, resembling gold. ‘The mixture by means of 
calamine was rendered tough and malleable. (Crom- 
bie’s Gymnasium, vol. 2, p. 127, not.) 

CorioLanus, Caius Marcius, a distinguished Ro- 
man of patrician rank, whose story forms a brilliant 
legend in the early history of Rome. His name at 
first was Caius Marcius, but having contributed, mainly 
by his great personal valour, to the capture of Corioli, 
and the defeat of a Volscian army, assembled for its 
aid, on the same day, he received for this gallant ex- 
ploit the surname of Coriolanus. Not long after this, 
however, during a scarcity at Rome, he opposed the 
distribution of a supply of provisions, in part sent by 
Gelon, of Sicily, and advised the patricians to make 
this a means of recovering the power which had been 
wrested from them by the commons. For this and 
other conduct of a similar nature, he was tried in the 
Comitia Tributa, and condemned to perpetual banish- 
ment. Resolving, upon this, to gratify his vindictive 
spirit, Coriolanus presented himself as a suppliant to 
Tullius Aufidius, the leading man among the Volsci, 
was well received by him and the whole nation, and, 
war being declared, was invested, along with Aufidius, _ 
with the command of the: Volscian forces. By his 
military skill and renown Coriolanus at once defeated 
and appalled the Romans, till, having taken almost all 
their subject cities, he advanced at the head of the 
Volscian army against Rome itself, and encamped only 


five miles from it, at the Fosse Cluiliz. Allwasthere- - 


uponerror and confusion in the Roman capital, Em- 
bassy after embassy was sent to Coriolanus, to en- 
treat him to spare his country, but he remained inex- — 
orable, and would only grant pea ondition that 
the Romans restored all the cities and lands which 
they had taken from: the Volsci, and granted to the 
latter the freedom of Rome, as had ei in the 
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case of the Latins. After all other means of concilia- 
tion had failed, a number of Roman females, headed 
by the mother and the wife of Coriolanus, proceeded 
to his tent, where the lofty remonstrances of his parent 
were more powerful than all the arms of Rome had 
proved, and the son, after a brief struggle with his imi- 
tated and vindictive feelings, yielded to her request, 
exclaiming at the same time, ‘Oh mother, thou hast 
saved Rome, but destroyed thy son!” The Volscian 
forces were then withdrawn, and Rome was thus saved, 
by female influence alone, from certain capture. On 
returning to the Volsci with his army, Coriolanus, ac- 
cording to one account, was summoned to trial for his 
conduct, and was slain in a tumult during the hearing 
of the cause, a faction having been excited against him 
by. Tullius Aufidius, who was jealous of his renown. 
(Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom., 8,59.) According to another 
statement, he lived to an advanced age among the 
Volscian people, often towards the close of his life ex- 
claiming, “‘ How miserable is the state of an old man 
in banishment!” (Plut., in Vit.—Liv., 2, 33, seqq.) 
Niebuhr, who writes the name Cneus Marcius, on 
what he considers good authority, indulges in some 
acute speculations on the legend of Coriolanus. He 
thinks that poetical invention has here most thoroughly 
stifled the historical tradition. He regards the name 
Coriolanus as of the same kind merely with such appel- 
lations as Camerinus, Collatinus, Mugillanus, Vibula- 
nus, &c., which, when taken from an independent town, 
were assumed by its mpdfevoc, when from a dependant 
one by its patronus. ‘The capture of Corioli belongs 
merely, in his opinion, to a heroic poem. As for Co- 
riolanus himself, he thinks that he merely attended the 
Volscian standard as leader of a band of Roman exiles. 
He admits, however, that a recollection like the one 
which remained of him could not rest on mere fable, 
and that, in all probability, his generosity resigned the 
opportunity afforded him of taking the city, when La- 
tium was almost entirely subdued, and when Rome 
was brought to a very low ebb by pestilence. (Nie- 
buhr, Rom. Hist., vol. 2, p. 234, seqgg., Cambr. transl.) 
Cori0Li, an ancient city of the Volsci, between 
Velitre and Lanuvium, from the capture of which C. 
Marcius obtained the surname of Coriolanus, according 
to the common account. (Vid., however, remarks at 
the end of the article Coriolanus.) We collect from 
Livy that it was situated on the confines of the territory 
of Ardea, Aricia, and Antium. (Liv., 2, 33, and 3, 
71.) Dionysius speaks of Corioli as one of the most 
considerable towns of the Volsci. (Ant. Rom., 6, 92.) 
Pliny (8, 5) enumerates Corioli among the towns of 
Latium of which no vestiges remained. A hill, now 
known by the name of Monte Giove, is thought, with 
some degree of probability, to represent the site of 
Corioli. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 84.) 
Cornetia Lex, I. de Religione, enacted by L. Cor- 
nelius Sylla, A.U.C. 677. It restored to the sacerdo- 
tal college the privilege of choosing the priests, which, 
by the Domitian law, had been lodged in the hands of 
the people.—II. Another, de Municipiis, by the same ; 
that the free towns which had sided with Marius should 
be deprived of their lands and the right of citizens ; 
the last of which Cicero says could not be done. (Pro 
Dom., 30.)--I. Another, de Magistratibus, by the 
same; which gave the privilege of bearing honours and 
_ being promoted before the legal age, to those who had 
followed the interest of Sylla, while the sons and par- 
tisans of his enemies, who had been proscribed, were 
deprived of the privilege of standing for any office in 
the state——IV. Another, de Magistratibus, by the 
same, A.U.C. 673. It ordained, that no person should 
exercise the same office until after an interval of ten 
years, or be inv with two different magistracies 
in one year; and that no one should be pretor before 
being questor, nor consul before being pretor.—V. 
Another, He ahagpidenilay by the same, A.U.C. 673. 
€ 4 i Li » 
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It ordained, that whoever had been tribune should 
not afterward enjoy any other magistracy ; that there 
should be no appeal to the tribunes; that they should 
not be allowed to assemble the people and make ha- 
rangues to them, nor to propose laws ; but should only 
retain the right of intercession. (Cvc., de Leg., 3, 9.) 
—VI. Another, by the same. It allowed an individ- 
ual, accused of having taken away the life of another 
by weapons, poison, false accusation, &c., the privilege 
of choosing whether he wished the judges to decide his 
case by voice or by ballot.—VII. Another, by the same, 
imposing the punishment of aque et ignis interdictio 
on all such as were found guilty of forging testaments 
or any other writings, of debasing or counterfeiting 
the public com, &c.—VIII. Another, imposing the 
same punishment as the preceding on all who had been 
guilty of extortion, &c., in their provinces. (Consult, 
as regards other “ Cornelian Laws,” Heineccius, Antiq. 
Rom., ed Haubold, p. 650, &¢.—Ernesti, Clav. Cic., 
s. v.—Adam’s Rom. Antig., p. 162, ed. Boyd.) 
Cornetia, I. daughter of Cinna. She was Julius 
Casar’s first wife, and mother of Julia the wife of 
Pompey. She died young. Plutarch says, it had 
been the custom at Rome for the aged women to have 
funeral panegyrics, but not the young. Cesar first 
broke through this custom, by pronouncing one upon 
Cornelia.. This, adds the biographer, contributed to 
fix him in the affections of his countrymen: they 
sympathized with him, and considered him a man 
of good feeling, who had the social duties deeply at 
heart. (Plut., Vit. Ces., c. 5.)—II. Daughter of 
Metellus Scipio, married to Pompey after the death of 
her first husband Publius Crassus. She was remark- 
able for the variety of her accomplishments and the 
excellence of her private character. Plutarch makes 
her to have been versed, not only in the musical art, 
but in polite literature, in geometry, and in the pre- 
cepts of philosophy. (Plut., Vit. Pomp.,c.55.) After 
the battle of Pharsalia, when Pompey joined her at 
Mytilene, Cornelia with tears ascribed all his misfor- 
tunes to her union with him, alluding at the same time 
to the unhappy end of her first husband Crassus in his 
expedition against the Parthians. (Compare Lucan, 
8, 88.) She was also a witness, from her galley, of 
the murder of her husband on the shores of Egypt. 
(Plut., Vit. Pomp., c. 79.)—III. Daughter of Scipio 
Africanus Major, and mother of Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. Cornelia occupies a high rank for the purity 
and excellence of her private character, as well as for 
her masculine tone of mind. She was married to 
Sempronius Gracchus, and was left on his death with 
a family of twelve children, the care of whom devolved 
entirely upon herself. After the loss of her husband, 
her hand was sought by Ptolemy, king of Egypt, but 
the offer was declined. Plutarch speaks in high terms 
of her conduct during widowhood. Having lost all 
her children but three, one daughter, who was married 
to Scipio Africanus the younger, and two sons, Tibe- 
rius and Caius, she devoted her whole time to the 
education of these, and, to borrow the words of Plu- 
tarch, she brought up her two sons in particular with 
so much care, that, though they were of the noblest 
origin, and had the happiest dispositions of all the 
Roman youth, yet education was allowed to have con- 
tributed still more than nature to the excellence of 
their characters. Valerius Maximus relates an anec- 
dote of Cornelia, which has often been cited. A Cam- 
panian lady, who was at the time on a visit to her, 
having displayed to Cornelia some very beautiful orna- 
ments which she possessed, desired the latter, in re- 
turn, to exhibit her own. The Roman mother pur- 
posely detained her in conversation until her children 
returned from school, when, pointing to them, she ex- 
claimed, “These are my ornaments!” (Hac orna- 
menta mea sunt,—Val. Maz., 4, init.) Plutarch in- 
forms us, that some persons blamed Cornelia for the 
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rash conduct of her sons in after life, she having been 
accustomed to reproach them that she was still called 
the mother-in-law of Scipio, not the mother of the 
Gracchi. (Plut., Vit. T. Gracch.,c. 8.) She bore the 
untimely death of her sons with great magnanimity, 
and a statue was afterward erected in honour of her 
by the Roman people, bearing for an inscription the 
words ‘ Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi.” (Plut., 
Vit. C. Gracch., c. 4.) 

Corne.ivs, a name indicating a member ofthe 
Gens Cornelia. The greater part of the individuals 
who bore it are better known by their surnames of 
Cossus, Dolabella, Lentulus, Scipio, Sylla, &c., which 
see. 

Corntciium, a Sabine town, which gave its name 
to the Corniculani Colles. It is one of those places 
of which no trace is left, and is only interesting in the 
history of Rome as being the most accredited birth- 

lace of Servius Tullius. (Liv., 1, 39.—Dion. Hal., 
3, 50.—Plin., 3,5.) The Corniculan hills are those of 
Monticelli and Sant’? Angelo; and Comiculum itself 
may have stood on the site of the latter village, if we 
place Cenina at Monticelli. (Cramer's Ancient Italy, 
vol. 1, p. 308.) 

Corniricius, I. Quintus, a contemporary of Ci- 
cero’s, distinguished for talents and literary acquire- 
ments, who attained to some of the highest offices 
in the state. Catullus and Ovid both speak of his 
poetic abilities, and he appears to have been the friend 
of both. (Catull., 38.—Ovd, Trist., 2, 4836.—Bur- 
mann, ad Ov., l.c.) Cornificius distinguished himself 
as Propretor in the Illyrian war, and also as governor 
of Syria, and afterward of Africa. In this latter prov- 
ince he espoused the cause of the senate after Cesar’s 
death, and received and gave protection to those who 
had been proscribed by the second triumvirate. He 
lost his life, however, while contending in this quarter 
against Sextius, who had been sent against him by 
Octavius. (Appian, Bell. Civ., 3, 85.—Id. ib., 4, 
36; 4, 53; 4, 56.—Compare the account given by 
Eusebius, Chron. An. mpccocecuxxvi.) Some mod- 
em scholars make this Cornificius to have been the 
author of the Treatise to Herennius, commonly as- 
cribed to Cicero. (Vid. Herennius.) He is said also 
to have been an enemy of Virgil’s, but this suppo- 
sition violates chronology, since the poet only became 
eminent subsequent to the period when Cornificius died. 
(Heyne, ad Donat. Vit. Virg., § 67, p. clxxii.)—II. 
Lucius, a partisan of Octavius, by whom he was ap- 
pointed to accuse Brutus, before the public tribunal 
at Rome, of the assassination of Cesar. (Plut., Vit. 
Brut., c. 27.) He afterward distinguished himself, 
_as one of Octavius’s lieutenants, by a masterly retreat 
in Sicily during the war with Sextus Pompeius. 
(Appian, Bell. Civ., 5, 111, seqq.) 

Cornicer, a surname of Bacchus. 

Cornorus, L. Anneus, a Greek philosopher, born 
at Leptis in Africa, who lived and taught at Rome 
during the reign of Nero. The appellation L. Annzus 
appears to indicate a client or freedman of the Seneca 
family. His tenets were those of the Stoic sect, and 
his name was not without distinction in that school of 
philosophy. He excelled in criticism and poetry ; but 
his principal studies were of a philosophical character. 
His merits as a teacher of the Stoic doctrine suffi- 
ciently appears from his having been the preceptor of 
that honest advocate for virtue, the satirist Persius. 
Persius, dying before his master, left him his library, 
with a considerable sum of money ; but Comutus ac- 
cepted only the books, and gave the money to the 
sisters of his pupil. ‘The poet Lucan was also one of 
his pupils. Under Nero, Cornutus was driven into 
exile for his freedom of speech. The emperor having 
written several books in verse on the affairs of ‘Rome, 
and his flatterers advising him to continue the poem, 
the poner Stoic had the courage to remark, that he 
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doubted whether so large a work would be read ; and 
when it was urged that Chrysippus had written as much, 
he replied, ‘‘ His writings were useful to mankind.” 
After so unpardonable an offence against imperial 
vanity, the only wonder was that Cornutus escaped 
with his life. He composed some tragedies, and a 
large number of other works, the only one of which. 
that has come down to us is the “ Theory concerning — 
the Nature of the Gods” (Qewpia rept tag Tév Beav 
pvcewc), or, as it is entitled in one of the MSS., 
““ concerning Allegories” (mept ’AAAnyopiwv). Cor- 
nutus, in fact, in this production, seeks to explain the 
Greek mythology on allegorical and physical principles. 
The best edition is that given by Gale in his Opuscula 
(Cantabr., 1670, 12mo).—The name of this philoso- | 
pher is sometimes, though less correctly, written Phur- 
nutus. (Consult the remarks of Gale, Pref. ad 
Opusc., p. 2, seqq., and Martin, Disputatio de Cor- 
nuto, Lugd. Bat., 1825, 8vo.—Aul. Gell., 6, 2.— 
Euseb., fccl. Hist., 6, 19.—Enfield’s Hist. Phal., vol. 
2, p. 110.) 

Cora@eus, I. a foot-racer of Elis, who carried off 
the prize at the Olympic games, B.C. 776. This date 
is remarkable, as being the one from which the Greeks 
began to count their Olympiads. Not that the Olym- 
pic games were now for the first time established, but 
the names of the victors were now first inscribed on 
the public registers. Some writers calculate the Greek 
Olympiads from the period of their re-establishment by 
Lycurgus, Iphitus, and Cleosthenes, and hence they 
make the first Olympiad of Corcebus correspond to the 
twenty-eighth of Iphitus. (Pausan., 5, 8.—Siebelis, 
ad loc. — Larcher, Tabl. Chronol., vol. 7, p. 590.— 
Id., Essai de Chronologie, p. 307.) According to 
Athenzus, Corcebus was by profession a cook! (Athen., 
9, p. 382, 6. —Compare Casaubon, ad loc.) The 
Arundel Marbles make the first Olympiad of Corcebus 
coincide with the year 806 of the Athenian era, when 
fischylus, the twelfth perpetual archon, was in his 
third year of office. (L’Art de Verifier les Dates, 
vol. 3, p. 173, Paris, 1819.) Delalande makes the 
true summer-solstice of the year 776 B.C., under the 
méridian of Pisa in Elis, to have taken place at 1115’ 
33” of the morning. (L’ Art de Verifier, &c., vol. 3, 
p. 170.)—II. An architect, who lived in the age of 
Pericles. (Plut., Vit. Pericl., c. 13.)—II. A son of 
Mygdon, king of Thrace, who, from his love for Cas- 
sandra, offered his services to Priam, under the hope 
of obtaining the hand of his daughter. The prophetess, 
however, knowing the fate that awaited him, implored 
him to retire from the war; but he was inflexible, and 
fell by the hand of Peneleus the night that Troy was 
taken. (Virg., Ain., 2, 425.) 

Cor6nz, a city of Messenia, on the western shore 
of the Sinus Messeniacus. It is now Coron, and the 
gulf is called after it, the Gulf of Coron. Its original 
name was Aupea; but this was changed to Corone 
after the restoration of the Messenians. It was in at- 
tempting to take this town, during the war occasioned 
by the secession of Messene from the Achean league, 
that Philopeemen was made prisoner. (Liv., 39, 49.) 
Strabo reports that this place was regarded by some as 
the Pedasus of Homer. The haven of Corone was 
called the Port of the Acheans. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 139.) 

Corona, a city of Boeotia, to the southeast of Che- 
ronea, on a branch of the Cephissus. It was a place of 
considerable antiquity and importance, and was said to 
have been founded, together with Orchomenus, by the 
desceridants of Athamas who came from Thessaly. 
(Pausan., 9, 34.—Strabo, 411.) Several important 
actions took place at different times in its vicinity. 
Tolmides, who commanded a body of Athenian troops, — 
was here defeated and slain by the Beotians, which 
led to the emancipation of the whole province, after 
it had been subject to the Athenians Poo = victory 
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they obtained at GXnophyte. (Thucyd.,1,113.) The 
battle of Coronea was gained by Agesilaus and the 
Spartans against the Thebans and their allies in the 
second year of the 96th Olympiad, 394 B.C. (Xen., 
Hist. Gr., 4, 3, 8, seqq.—Plut., Vit. Agesil., 17.) 
This city was also twice taken by the Phocians under 
Onomarchus, and afterward given up to the Thebans 
by Philip of Macedon. (Demosth., de Pac., p. 62.— 
Philip., 2, p. 69.) The Coroneans, in the Macedonian 
war, having adhered to the cause of Perses, suffered 
severely from the resentment of the Romans. (Polyb., 
27, 1, 8, and 5, 2.—Lnv., 42, 44, and 67.—Jd., 43, 
Suppl., 1, 2.) The ruins of Coronea are observable 
near the village of Korwmis, on a remarkable insulated 
hill, where there are ‘‘many marbles and inscriptions. 
On the summit or acropolis are remains of a very an- 
cient polygonal wall, and also a Roman ruin of brick.” 
(Gell, Itan., p. 150.—Dodwell, vol. 1, p. 247.) 

Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas, and mother of 
ésculapius by Apollo. She was put to death by the 
god for having proved unfaithful to him, but the off- 
spring of her womb was first taken from her and spared. 
(Vid. Aisculapius.) 

Corsi, I. the inhabitants of Corsica.—II. The in- 
habitants of part of northern Sardinia, who came origi- 
nally from Corsica. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, 
p. 479.) 

Corsica, an island of the Mediterranean, called by 
the Greeks Kvpvoc. Its inhabitants were styled by 
the same people Kvpyioc; by the Latins, Corsi. In 
later times the island took also the name of Corsis. 
(7 Kopoic.—Compare Steph. Byz., s. v. Kopoic.— 
Dionys. Perieg., v. 459, et Eustath:, ad loc.) ‘The 
ancient writers represent it as mountainous and woody, 
and only well cultivated along the eastern coast, where 
the Romans had settlements. (Dionys. Perieg., v. 
460.) Its natural products were resin, honey, and 
wax. (Diod. Sic., 5,13.) The honey, however, had 
a bitter taste, in consequence of the bees deriving it 
from the yew-trees with which the island abounded. 
(Virg., Eclog., 9, 30.— Ovid, Am., 1, 12. — Diod. 
Sic., 5, 14.) It was to their feeding abundantly on 
this honey, however, that the longevity of the Corsi- 
cans was ascribed. (Compare Hustath. ad Dionys. 
Perteg., v. 458.) The inhabitants were a rude race 
of mountaineers, indebted for their subsistence more 
to the produce of their flocks than to the cultivation of 
the soil. Seneca, who was banished to this quarter in 
the reign of Claudius, draws a very unfavourable pic- 
ture of the island and its inhabitants; describing the 
former as rocky, unproductive, and unhealthy, and the 
latter as the worst of barbarians. He writes, however, 
under the influence of prejudiced feelings, and many 
allowances must be made. (Senec., de Consol. ad 
Helv., c. 6, 8.) The Corsi appear to have derived 
their origin from Ligurian and Iberian (called by Sen- 
eca Spanish) tribes. Eustathius says that a Ligurian 
female, named Corsa, having pursued in a small boat 
a bull which had taken to the water, accidentally dis- 
covered the island, which her countrymen named after 
her. (Eustath., ad Dionys. Perieg., v. 458.—Com- 
pare Isidori Origines, 14,6.) The Phoczans, on re- 
tiring from Asia, settled here for a time, and founded 
the city Aleria, but were driven out finally by the Tyr- 
rhenians and Carthaginians. (Diod. Sic., 5, 13.) 
The Romans took the island from this latter people 
B.C. 231, and subsequently two colonies were sent 
to it; one by Marius, which founded Mariana, and an- 
other by Sylla, which settled on the site of Aleria. 
Mantinorum Oppidum, in the same island, is now Bas- 
tia; and Urcinium, Ajaccio, was the birthplace of Na- 
poleon. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 505, seqq.) 
 Corsdrs, acity of Mesopotamia, on the river Masca. 
D’Anville places it at the confluence of the Masca and 


Euphrates. The Masca, according to Xenophon | 


(Anab., 1, Ee 4), flowed around the city in a circular 
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course. Mannert supposes it to have been nothing 
more than a canal cut from the Euphrates. (Vid. 
Masca, where notice is taken of an error in D’Anville’s 
chart.) The site of Corsote appears to correspond, at 
the present day, to a spot where are the ruins of a 
large city, named Erzz or Irsah. (Rennell, Ilustra- 
tions of the Anabasis, &c., p. 103.) 

Cortona, a town of Etruria, a short distance north- 
west of the Lacus Thrasymenus, and fourteen miles 
south of Arretium. Its claims to antiquity were equal- 
led by few other places of Italy. It is thought to have 
been built on the ruins of an ancient town called Co- 
rythus, and is known by that appellation in Virgil. 
(Ain., 3, 170.—Id. rbid., 7, 209; 9, 10; 10, 719.— 
Compare Silius Italicus, 5, 123.) From the similar- 
ity of names, it was supposed by some to owe its ori- 
gin to Corythus, the father of Dardanus. Others de- 
duced the name from the circumstance of Dardanus 
having lost his helmet (xépv¢) there in fighting. Both, 
however, are pronounced by Heyne to be mere fables. 
(Heyne, Excurs., 6,ad Ain., 3.) Perhaps the opinion 
most entitled to credit is that of Mannert, who makes 
the place to have been of Pelasgic origin. This, in 
fact, is strongly corroborated by the massy remains of 
the ancient walls, evidently of Pelasgic structure. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, moreover, who quotes 
from Hellanicus of Lesbos, an author somewhat ante- 
rior to Hesiod, states that the Pelasgi, who had Jand- 
ed at Spina on the Po, subsequently advanced into the 
interior of Italy, and occupied Cortona, which they 
fortified, and from thence formed other settlements in 
Tyrrhenia. On this account Cortona is styled the 
metropolis of that province. (Steph. Byz., s. v.— 
Compare Sti. Ital., '7, 174.) Cortona was one of the 
twelve cities of Etruria. (Miller, Etrusker, vol. 1, p. 
345.) The Greek name of the place was Gortyn 
(Téprvv), and the Etrurian one Kortun, from which 
the Romans made Cortona. (Miiller, Etrusker, vol. 
2, p. 268.) The city still retains its ancient appella- 
tion of Cortona. It was colonized by the Romans 
(Dionys., 1, 26), at what period is uncertain; proba- 
bly in the time of Sylla, who colonized several towns 
of Etruria. Cramer thinks, that some confusion of 
names must have given rise to the story of Dardanus 
coming from Italy to Troy, as alluded to by Virgil 
(4in., 7, 205). It is known that there were several 
towns in antiquity of the name of Gyrton, Gyrtone, 
and Gortyna, in Thessaly, Beeotia, Arcadia, and Crete; 
countries all more or less frequented at one time by 
the Pelasgi. This, he thinks, was the origina] form 
by which Cortona was first named ; for Polybius calls 
it Cyrtone (3, 82), and it is known that the Etruscans 
and Umbri, who took their letters from the Pelasgi, 
never used the letter O. Now, according to some ac- 
counts, Dardanus came from Arcadia, and according 
to others, from Crete. Cramer suspects, however, 
that the Thessalian Gyrton ought to have the prefer- 
ence; for this city, in a passage of Strabo, though it is 
supposed to be mutilated, is entitled the Tyrrhenian 
(Strab., 330), and this might prove the key to the 
Italian origin of Dardanus, besides confirming the 
identity of the Tyrrheni with the Thessalian Pelasgi. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 215, not.) 

Corvinus, I. or Corvus, a name given to M. Va- 
lerius, from his having been assisted by a crow (corvus) 
while engaged in combat with a Gaul. (Vzd. Valeri- 
us.)—IT. Messala, a distinguished Roman in the Au- 
gustan age. (Vzd. Messala.) 

Corysantes, the priests of Cybele, called also 
Galli. (Vid. Cybele.) In celebrating the festivals of 
the goddess, they ran about with loud cries and howl- 
ings, beating on timbrels, clashing cymbals, sounding 
pipes, and cutting their flesh with knives. Some de- 
rive the name from their moving along in a kind of 
dance, and tossing the head to and fro (am Tod Kopur- 
tovtag Baivew). According to Strabo (479), and 
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Freret (Mem. de l’ Acad. des. Inscr., &c., vol. 18, p. 
34), the word Corybas is a Phrygian one, and refers to 
the wild dances in which the Corybantes indulged.— 
As regards the assertion commonly made, that the Co- 
rybantes were originally from Mount Ida, it may be 
remarked, that more correct authorities make- Phrygia 
to have been their native seat. (Compare Rolle, Re- 
cherches sur le Culte de Bacchus, vol. 1, p. 246, seqq.) 
—tThe dance of the Corybantes is thought to have 
been symbolical of the empire exercised by man ‘over 
metals, as also of the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
(Constant, de la Religion, vol. 2, p. 375, seqg.) The 
Corybantes are said to have been the first that turned 
their attention to metallurgy. (Sainte Croix, Mys- 
téres du Paganisme, vol. 1, p. 79.) 

Corysas, son of Iasion and Cybele, who introduced 
the rites of the mother of the gods into Phrygia, from 
the island of Samothrace. (Dzod. Sic., 5,49.) 

CorycipEs, a name applied to the nymphs who 
were supposed to inhabit the Corycian cave on Mount 
Parnassus. ‘They were the daughters of the river-god 
Pleistus. (Ovid, Met., 1, 320.—Apoll. Rh., 2, 711. 
—Gierig, ad Ovid, I. c.) 

Corycium Anrroum, I. a cave or grotto on Mount 
Parnassus, about two hours from Delphi, and higher 
up the mountain. It is accurately described by Pau- 
sanias, who states, that it surpassed in extent every 
other known cavern, and that it was possible to ad- 
vance into the interior without a torch. The roof, 
from which an abundance of water trickles, is elevated 
far above the floor, and vestiges of the dripping water 
(i. e., stalactites) are to be seen attached to it, says 
Pausanias, along the whole extent of the cave. \ The 
inhabitants of Parnassus, he adds, consider it as sa- 
cred to the Corycian nymphs and the god Pan. (Pau- 
san., 10,32.--Compare Strabo, 417.) Herodotus re- 
lates (8, 36), that on the approach of the Persians, the 
greater part of the population of Delphi ascended the 
mountain, and sought refuge in this capacious recess. 
We are indebted for an account of the present state of 
this remarkable cave to Mr. Raikes, who was the first 
modern traveller that discovered its site. He describes 
the narrow and low entrance as spreading at once into 
a chamber 330 feet long by nearly 200 wide. The 
stalactites from the top hung in the most graceful 
forms the whole length of the roof, and fell like dra- 
pery down the sides. (Razke’s Journal, in Walpole’s 
Collection, vol. 1, p. 312.)—II. A cave in Cilicia, 
near Corycus. (Vid. Corycus, II.) 

Cory¥cus, I. a promontory of Ionia, southeast of the 
southern extremity of Chios. ‘The high and rugged 
coast in this quarter harboured at one time a wild and 
daring population, greatly addicted to piracy; and 
who, by disguising themselves, and frequenting the 
harbours in their vicinity, obtained private information 
of the course and freight of any merchant vessel, and 
concerted measures for the purpose of intercepting it. 
The secrecy with which their intelligence was pro- 
cured gave rise to the proverb, Tod 0” ap’ 6 Kwpuxaioc 
jrpoaceto, “This, then, the Corycéan overheard,” a 
saying that was used in cases where any carefully- 
guarded secret had been discovered. (Compare Eras- 
mus, Chal. 1, cent. 2, col. 76.) 'The modern name of 
the ridge of Mount Corycus is the Table Mountain, 
but the ancient appellation is still preserved in that of 
Kourko, which belongs to a bold headland forming the 
extreme point of the Erythrean peninsula towards Sa- 
mos. Pliny (5, 31) calls it Coryceon Promontorium. 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 351.)—II. A small 
town of Cilicia Trachea, near the confines of Cilicia 
Campestris, on the seacoast, and to the east of Seleu- 
cia Trachea, It appears to have been a fortress of 
great strength, and a mole of vast unhewn rocks is 
carried across the bay for about a hundred yards. It 

served at one time as the harbour of Seleucia, and 


was then a place of considerable importance. The 
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modern name is Korghoz. About twenty stadia in- 
land was the Corycian cave, celebrated in mythology 
as the fabled abode of the giant Typheus. (Pind., 
Pyth., 1, 31.—Id. ib., 8, 20.—Aischyl., P. v., 350, 
seqq.) In fact, many writers, as Strabo reports, placed 
Arima or Arimi, the scene of Typheus’s torments, 
alluded to by Homer, in Cilicia, while others sought it 
in Lydia, and others in Campania. The description 
which Strabo has left us of this remarkable spot leads 
to the idea of its having been once the crater of a vol- 
cano. He says it was a deep and broad valley, of a 
circular shape, surrounded on every side by lofty rocks. 
The lower part of this crater was rugged and stony, 
but covered nevertheless with shrubs and evergreens, 
and especially saffron, of which it produced a great 
quantity, regarded as the best of all antiquity. There 
was also a cavity from which gushed a copious stream, 
which, after a short course, was again lost, and re- 
appeared near the sea, which it joined. It was called 
the ‘bitter water.” (Strab., 671.) The account of 
Pomponius Mela is still more minute and elaborate. 
(Mela, 1, 13.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 336.) 
—III. A naval station, on the coast of Lycia, about 
thirty stadia to the north of Olympus. Strabo makes it 
a tract of shore (KépvKoc aiysadoc.—Strab., 666). 

Corypuasium, a promontory on the western coast 
of Messenia, north of Methone, now Cape Zonchio. 
There was a town of the same name on it, to which 
the inhabitants of Pylos retired after their town was 
destroyed. (Pausan., 4, 36.) 

Cos, an island of the AZgean, one of the Sporades, 
west of the promontory of Doris. Its more ancient 
names were Cea, Staphylus, Nymphea, and Meropis, 
of which the last was the most common. (Thucyd., 
8,41.) The colonizing of this island must have taken 
place at a very early date, since Homer makes men- 
tion of it as a populous settlement. (Jl., 2, 184; 14, 
255.) The inhabitants were of Dorian origin, and 
closely connected with the Doric colonies on the main 
land. It is now called Stan-Co. Its chief city was 
Cos, anciently called Astypalea. Strabo remarks, that 
the city of Cos was not large, but very populous, and 
seen to great advantage by those who came thither by 
sea. Without the walls was a celebrated temple of 
Afsculapius, enriched with many admirable works of 
art, and, among others, two famous paintings of Apel- 
les, the Antigonus and Venus Anadyomene. ‘The lat- 
ter painting was so much admired that Augustus re- 
moved it to Rome, and consecrated it to Julius Ce- 
sar; and in consideration of the loss thus inflicted on 
the Coans, he is said to have remitted a tribute’ of 
one hundred talents which had been laid on them. 
Besides the great painter just mentioned, Cos could 
boast of ranking among her sons the first physician of 
antiquity, Hippocrates. The soil of the land was very 
productive, especially in wine, which vied with those 
of Chios and Lesbos. It was also celebrated for its 
purple dye, and for its manufacture of a species of 
transparent silk stuff, against the use of which by the 
Romans Juvenal in particular so strongly inveighs. 
The modern island presents to the view fine planta- 
tions of lemon-trees, intermixed with stately maples. 
(For a more particular account of it, consult Turner's 
Tour in the Levant, vol. 3, p. 41, seqg—Cramer’s 
Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 220.) “ . 

Cossa, I. (or Cosse), a town of Etruria, near the 
coast, on the promontory of Mount Argentarius, north- 
west of Centum Celle. It was situate at a little dis- 
tance from the modern Ansedonia, which is now itself 
in ruins. For a plan of this ancient city, consult Mz- 
cali, L’Italia, &c., tav. 10, who gives also a repre~ 
sentation of parts of its walls built of polygonal stones. 
(Compare Micali, Storia degli Anticha Popol Italiani, 
tav. 4.) According to him, this is the only specimen 
of such construction to be found in Etruria. From 


‘Pliny (3, 5), we learn that Cossa was founded by the 
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people of Volci, an Etruscan city, and Virgil has 
named it in the catalogue of the forces sent by Ktruria 
to the aid of Alneas. (Ain., 10, 167.) Cossa be- 
came a Roman colony A.U.C. 480. (Vell. Paterc., 
1, 14.—Liv., Eynit., 14.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 
1, p. 195.)—II. A city of Lucania, in Italy, near the 
sources of the river Cylistamus, (Steph. Byz., s. v. 
Kéooa.) Cesar, who calls it Cosa, states that Titus 
Annius Milo was slain before its walls when besieging 
the place in Pompey’s cause. (Bell. C2v., 3, 22.) 
Cluverius was nearly correct in his supposition, that 
Cassano might occupy the site of this ancient town 
(Ital. Ant., vol. 2, p. 1205), for more modern topog- 
raphers have in fact discovered its ruins at Civitd, a 
village close to the former place. (Anton., Lucan. p. 
3, disc. 1.—Romanelli, vol. 1, p. 240.—Cramer’s 
Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 354.) 

Cossus, I. a surname of the familia Maluginensis, 
a branch of the Gens Cornelia.—I1. Aulus Cornelius, 
a Roman, and military tribune, who slew in battle 
with his own hands Lar Tolumnius, king of the Veien- 
tes, for which he offered up the Spolia Opima to Jupi- 
ter Feretrius, being the only one who had done this 
since the time of Romulus. (Liv., 4, 20; where 
consult the discussion into which Livy enters on this 
subject, and also the note of Crevier.) 

Corzs, a promontory of Mauritania, now Cape Es- 
partel. The form in Greek is generally given as plu- 
ral, ai Koreic. Ptolemy, however, has the singular, 
Korne dxpov. . The name is Punic, and signified “a 
vine ;” and hence the Greeks sometimes translated the 
term by Ampelusia. (Mela, 1, 5.—Munnert, Geogr., 
vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 465.) 

CorHon, a name given to a small but elevated isl- 
and in the inner harbour of Carthage, commanding a 
view of the sea, and on which the Carthaginian admi- 
ral resided. Around the whole island numerous ships 
of war were laid up under cover of spacious halls or 
arsenals, with all the necessary stores for fitting them 
out at the shortest notice. (Appian, Pun., 96.—Sira- 
bo, 572.) The term appears to indicate a harbour 
made by art and human labour; and hence Iestus 
states that artificial harbours were called Cothones. 
(Fest., s. v. Catones, with the emendation of Scali- 
ger.) The word appears to be derived from the Pu- 
nic (Hebrew) Kéton, with its primary reference to 
pti lopping off, &c. (Gesenius, Phen. Mon., p. 

22.) 


Coriso, a king of the Daci, whose army invaded 
Pannonia, and was defeated by Corn. Lentulus, the 
lieutenant of Augustus. (Sueton., Aug., 21.—Flo- 
rus, 4, 12.—Horat., Od., 3, 8, 18.) 

Corvra, I. Caius Aurelius, a celebrated Roman ora- 
tor, of the school of Crassus, and who flourished 
about A.U.C. 661. He failed, observes Cicero, in his 
pursuit of the tribuneship by the envious opposition 
which he encountered. Being accused before the 
people, he spoke with great force against the violent 
and unjust mode in which the equites dispensed jus- 
tice, and then went into voluntary exile, without wait- 
ing for his condemnation. This happened in the 
stormy times of Marius and Sylla. He was recalled 
by the latter. When consul in 677, Cotta had a law 
passed, which gave the tribunes of the commons the 
right of holding other offices, of which they had been 
deprived by Sylla.—II. L. Aurelius, flourished at the 
Roman bar when Cicero was yet a young man, and 
the latter states that none kindled in him more emula- 
tion than Hortensius and Cotta. The eloquence of 
this individual was calm and flowing, and his diction 
elegant and correct. He was elevated to the con- 
sulship in 687 A.U.C., and in the year following to 
the censorship. In the debate respecting the recall 
of Cicero, Cotta, who was first called upon for his 
opinion, distinguished. himself for the manly frank- 
ness with which he censured the proceedings against 
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Cicero. (Cic., de Div., 2, 21.—Ep. ad Alt., 12, 23, 
&c.)—III. M. Aurelius, a Roman commander in the 
Mithradatic war, sent by the senate to guard the Pro- 
pontis and to protect Bithynia, His eagerness to en- 
gage in battle with Mithradates before Lucullus came 
up, led to his defeat by both sea and land, after which 
he was shut up in Chalcedon until relieved by Lucul- 
lus. (Plut., Vit. Lucull..—1V. lL. Aurunculeius, a 
lieutenant of Cesar’s in Gaul, cut off along with Titu- 
rius by the Eburones. (Ces., B. G., 5, 26, seqq.) 

Cortia Atpgs, now Mont St. Genevre, generally, 
though erroneously, supposed to be the place where 
Hannibal crossed into Italy. (Vzd. Alpes.) ‘They 
took their name from Cottius. (Vzd. Cottius.) 

Corrivs, a chieftain, who held a kind of sovereignty 
over several valleys among the Alps. It appears to 
have been hereditary, as we also hear of King Don- 
nus, his father. (Ovid, Ep. Pont., 4, 7.) Cottius 
is represented as lurking in the fastnesses of his Alps, 
and even defying the power of Rome, till Augustus 
thought it worth while to conciliate him with the 
title of prefect. (Dio Cassius, 9, 24.—Amm. Mar- 
cell., 15, 10.) Claudius, however, restored to him 
the title of king. Under Nero, the Cottian Alps be- 
came a Roman province. (Suet., Ner., 18.) The 
extent of the territory which Cottius possessed cannot 
now be easily defined; for though all the people 
which composed his dominions are enumerated in the 
inscription of the arch at Suza, many of them remain 
unknown, notwithstanding great pains have been taken 
to identify their situation. (Consult Millen, Voyage 
en Italie, vol. 1, p. 105.) Enough, however, is known 
of them to make it appear, that the territory of Cottius 
extended much farther on the side of Gaul than of 
Italy. In Gaul, he seems to have held under him all 
the eastern part of Dauphiné, and the northeastern 
portion of Provence. (Compare D’Anville, Not. de 
VAnc. Gaule, art. Caturiges, Savincates, Esubiani, 
&c.) 

Cortus, a giant, son of Callus and Terra, who had 
one hundred hands and fifty heads. (Hesiod, Theog., 
149.) His brothers were Gyes (T'éye¢, the form Téyne¢ 
is less correct: GOttling, ad loc.) and Briareos. The 
most recent expounders of mythology consider these 
three as mere personifications, relating to the winter 
season. Thus Cottus (Kérroc, from xérto, “to 
smite”) is the Smter, and is an epithet for the hail : 
Gyes (Tie, the part of the plough to which the share 
is fixed), is the Furrower, or the rain: and Briareos 
(Bprdpews, akin to Bpidw, Bprapog, Bpifw, Bpihic, all 
denoting weight and strength) is the Presser, the snow 
which lies deep and heavy on the ground. They were 
naturally named Hundred-handed (éxaroyyetpec, centi- 
mant), from their acting so extensively at the same 
moment of time. (Hermann, iiber dus Wesen, &c., 
p: 84.)—Welcker understands by the Hundred-handed 
the water. (Welck., Tril., 147.— Keightley’s My- 
thology, p. 46.) 

Cory.mum, a town of Phrygia, south of Doryleum, 
on the Thymbris, a branch of the Sangarius. Suidas 
says, that, according to some accounts, it was the 
birthplace of Ausop the fabulist. Alexander, a gram- 
marian of great learning, and a voluminous writer, was 
also a native of Cotyeum. Late Byzantine writers 
term it the metropolis of Phrygia. (M. Duc., p. 7, a.) 
Kutaya or Kutaieh, a Turkish town of about eight 
thousand souls, has succeeded to the ancient Cotizum. 


The name of this is sometimes given as Coyie#um, . 


which, judging from ancient coins, is the more correct 
mode of writing it, the legend being always KOTIA- 
EQN. (Sestini, p. 121.—Rasche, Lex Rei. Num., 
ig 3, col. 1052.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p- 
Lé) R tor 
-Corys, a name borne by several kings of Thrace, 
and also by some other princes.—I. A king of Thrace, 
contemporary with Philip, father of Alexander. He 
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was a very active and inveterate foe to the Athenians, 
and did them considerable mischief in the Chersonese. 
Cotys was assassinated by Python and Heraclides, 
who received each from the Athenians, as a recom- 
pense for the deed, the rights of citizenship and a 
golden crown. (Demosth., contra Aristocr.—Aristot., 
Polit., 5, 10.—Palmer., ad Demosth., contr. Arist., 
30.)—II. A king of Thrace, who sent his son Sadales, 
at the head of five hundred horse, to’the aid of Pom- 
pey, in his contest with Cesar. (Ces., Bell. Cw., 3, 
4,—Compare Lucan, 5, 54, and Cortius, ad loc.)—III. 
A-king of Thrace in the time of Augustus, slain by 
his uncle Rhescuporis, B.C. 15. He was a prince of 
a literary turn, and Ovid addressed to him one of his 
epistles from the Euxine (Ep. ex Ponto, 2, 9.—Tacit., 
Ann., 2, 66, &c.)—IV. Son of Manes, succeeded his 
father on the throne of Lydia. (Herod., 4, 45.—Con- 
sult Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 365.)—V. A king of the 
Odrysz, in Thrace, who favoured the interests of Per- 
ses against the Romans. (Liv., 42, 29.) 

Coryrto, or Cotys, a goddess worshipped by the 
Thracians, and apparently identical with the Phrygian 
Cybele. Her worship was introduced at Athens and 
Corinth, where it was celebrated, in private, with great 
indecency and licentiousness. The priests of the 
goddess were called Bapte. A full account of all that 
the ancients have left us in relation to this deity, may 
be found in Buttmann (Mythologus, vol. 2, c. 19, p. 
159, seqq., “ Ueber die Kotyttia und die Bapte’) 
and in Lobeck (Aglaophamus, p. 1007, seqqg.—Epi- 
metrum xi., ad. c. 8). : 

Cricus, I. a chain of mountains running along 
the coast of Lycia. It rises precipitously from the 
sea, and, from the number of detached summits which 
it offers to the spectator in that direction, it has not 
unaptly been called by the Turks Yedi Bouroun, or 
the Seven Capes. Strabo, however, assigns to it eight 
summits. (Strab., 665.) This same writer also pla- 
ces in the range of Cragus the famed Chimera. (Vid. 
Chimera.) Scylax calls Cragus, however, a promon- 
tory, and makes it the separation of Lycia and Caria 
(p. 39.—Compare Plin., 5, 28).—II. A town of Ly- 
cia, in the vicinity of the mountain-ranges of the same 
name. (Sérab., 665.) The authority of Strabo is 
confirmed by coins. (Sestini, p. 92.—Cramer’s Asia 
Minor, vol. 2, 245, seqq.) 

CrRaNnAl, a surname of the Athenians, from their 
King Cranaus. (Vid. Cranaus.) 

Cranius, the successor of Cecrops on the throne 
of Attica. He married Pedias, and the offspring of 
their union was Atthis. (Consult remarks under the 
article Cecrops.) 

Cranit, a town of Cephallenia, situate, according 
to Strabo, in the same gulf with Pale. (Strab., 456. 
—Thucyd., 2, 34.—Liv., 38, 28.) The Athenians 
established the Messenians here, upon the abandon- 
ment of Pylos by the latter, when that fortress was re- 
stored to the Lacedemonians. (Thucyd., 5,35.) Dr. 
Holland says, ‘ this city stood on an eminence at the 
upper end of the bay of Argostoli; and its walls may 
yet be traced nearly in their whole circumference,” 
which he conceives to be nearly two miles. The 
structure is that usually called Cyclopian. (Vol. 1, p. 
55.—Dodwell, vol. 1, p. 75.) 

Cranon and Crannon, a city of Thessaly, on the 
river Onchestus, southeast of Pharsalus. Near it was 
a fountain, the water of which warmed wine when 
mixed with it, and the heat remained for two or three 
days. (Atheneus, 2, 16.) ae 

Crantor, a philosopher of Soli, among the pupils 
of Plato, B.C. 310. He was the first who wrote com- 
mentaries on the works of Plato. Crantor was highly 
celebrated for the purity of his moral doctrine, as may 
be inferred from the praises bestowed by the ancients, 
especially by Cicero, upon his discourse “on grief.” 
Horace also (Ep., 1, 2, 3) alludes to his high reputa- 
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tion as a moral instructer. (Enfield’s History of Phi- 
losophy, vol. 1, p. 248, seqq.) 

Crassus, I. Lucius Licinius, a Roman orator and 
man of consular rank. In A.U.C, 633, being only 
twenty-one years of age, he made his debut in the 
Forum, in a prosecution against C. Carbo. Cicero 
says, that he was remarkable, even at this early period, 
for his candour and his great love of justice. Crassus 
was but twenty-seven years old when his eloquence 
obtained the acquittal of his relation, the vestal Licinia. 
Being elevated to the consulship in 657, he was the 
author of a law, by which numbers of the allies, who 
passed for Roman citizens, were sent back to their 
respective cities. This law alienated from him the 
affections of the principal Italians, so that he was re- 
garded by some as the primary cause of the social war, 
which broke out three years after. Having Hither 
Gaul for his province, Crassus freed the country from , 
the robbers that infested it, and for this service had 
the weakness’to claim a triumph. ‘The senate were 
favourable to his application ; but Scevola, the other 
consul, opposed it, on the ground that he had not con- 
quered foes worthy of the Roman people. Crassus 
conducted himself, in other respects, with great wis- 
dom in his government, and not only did not remove 
from around him the son of Carbo, who had come as 
a spy on his conduct, but even placed him by his side 
on the tribunal, and, did nothing of which the other 
was not a witness. Being appointed censor in 659, 
he caused the school of the Latin rhetoricians to be 
closed, regarding them as dangerous innovators for 
the young. Crassus left hardly any orations behind 
him; and he died while Cicero was yet in his boy- 
hood: but still that author, having collected the opin- 
ions of those who had heard him, speaks with a minute, 
and apparently perfect, intelligence of his style of ora- 
tory. He was what may be called the most ornamental 
speaker that had hitherto appeared in the Forum. 
Though not without force, gravity, and dignity, these 
were happily blended with the most insinuating polite- 
ness, urbanity, ease, and gayety. He was master of 
the most pure and accurate language, and of perfect 
elegance of expression, without any affectation, or un- 
pleasant appearance of previous study. Great clear- 
ness of language distinguished all his harangues ; and, 
while descanting on topics of law or equity, he pos- 
sessed an inexhaustible fund of argument and illus- 
tration. Some persons considered Crassus as only 
equal to Antonius, his great contemporary ; others pre- 
ferred him as the more perfect and accomplished orator. 
The language of Crassus was indisputably preferable 
to that of Antonius; but the action and gesture of the 
latter were as incontestably superior to those of Cras- 
sus. Asa public speaker Crassus was remarkable for 
his diffidence in the opening of a speech, a diffidence 
which never forsook him ; and, after the practice of a 
long life at the bar, he was frequently so much agita- 
ted in the exordium of a discourse, as to grow pale and 
tremble in every joint of his frame. ‘The most splen- 
did of all the efforts of Crassus was the immediate 
cause of his death, which happened A.U.C. , ashort 
while before the commencement of the civil wars of 
Marius and Sylla, and a few days after the time:in which 
he is supposed to have borne his part in the dialogue 
“ De Oratore.” The consul Philippus had declared, 
in one of the assemblies of the people, that some other — 
advice must be resorted to, since, with such a senate 
as then existed, he could no longer direct the affairs 
of the government. A full senate being immediately 
summoned, Crassus arraigned, in terms of the most 
glowing eloquence, the conduct of the consul, who, 
instead of acting as the political parent and guar- 
dian of the senate, sought to deprive its members 
of their ancient inheritance of respect and dignity. 
Being farther irritated by an attempt, on the part of 
Philippus, to force him into ee his de- 
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signs, he exerted, on this occasion, the utmost effort of 
his genius and strength; but he returned home with a 
pleuritic fever, of which he died seven days after. 
‘his oration of Crassus, followed, as it was, by his 
almost immediate death, made a deep impression on 
his countrymen ; who, long afterward, were wont to re- 
pair to the senate-house for the purpose of viewing the 
spot where he had last stood, and where he fell, as it may 
be said, in defence of the privileges of his order. (Dun- 
lop’s Rom, Lit., vol. 2, p. 215, segg.)—IL. Marcus, 
was pretor A.U.C. 648. (Cic., de Iin., 5, 30.) He 
was surnamed by his friends Agelastus (’AyéAaoroc), 
because, according to Pliny (7, 19), he never laughed 
during the whole course of his life; or because, ac- 
cording to Lucilius, he laughed but once. (O%c., de 
Fin., 5, 30.)—IIL. Marcus Licinius, surnamed the 
Rich, grandson of the preceding, and the most opu- 
lent Roman of his day, was of a patrician family, and 
the son of a man of consular rank. His father and 
brother perished by the proscriptions of Marius and 
Cinna while he was still quite young, and, to avoid a 
similar fate, he took refuge in Spain until the death of 
Cinna, when he returned to Italy and served under 
Sylla. Crassus proved very serviceable to this com- 
mander in the decisive battle that was fought near 
Rome ; but afterward, making the most unjust and ra- 
pacious use of Sylla’s proscriptions, that leader, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, gave him up, and never employed 
him again in any public affair. The glory which was 
then beginning to attend upon Pompey, though still 
young and only a simple member of the equestrian 
order, excited the jealousy of Crassus, and, despairing 
of rising to an equality with him in warlike operations, 
he betook himself to public affairs at home, and, by 
paying court to the people, defending the impeached, 
lending money, and aiding those who were candidates 
for office, he attained to an influence almost equal 
to that which Pompey had acquired by his military 
achievements. It was at the bar, in particular, that 
Crassus rendered himself extremely popular. He 
was not, it would seem, a very eloquent speaker, yet 
by care and application he eventually exceeded those 
whom nature had more highly favoured. When Pom- 
poy, and Cesar, and Cicero declined speaking in be- 
alf of any individual, he often arose, and advocated 
the cause of the accused. Besides this promptness to 
aid the unfortunate, his courteous and conciliating de- 
~ portment acquired for him many friends, and made him 
very popular with the lower orders. There was not a 
Roman, however humble, whom he did not salute, or 
whose salutation he did not return by name. The 
great defect, however, in the character of Crassus, 
was his inordinate fondness for wealth ; and, although 
he could not strictly be called an avaricious man, since 
he is said to have lent money to his friends without 
demanding interest, yet he allowed the love of riches 
to exercise a paramount sway over his actions, and it 
proved at last the cause of his unhappy end. Plutarch 
informs us, that his estate at first did not exceed three 
hundred talents, but that afterward it amounted to the 
enormous sum of seven thousand one hundred talents 
(nearly $7,500,000). The means by which he at- 
tained to this are enumerated by the same writer, and 
some of them are singular enough. Observing, says 
Plutarch, how liable the city was to fires, he made it 
his business to buy houses that were on fire and others 
that joined upon them; and he commonly got them at 
a low price, on account of the fear and distress of the 
owners about the result. A band of his slaves there- 
upon, regularly organized for the purpose, exerted 
themselves to extinguish the flames, and, after this was 
done, rebuilt what had been destroyed, and in this way 
Crassus gradually became the owner of a large portion 
of Rome. He gained lange sums also by educating 
and then selling slaves. Plutarch, in fact, regards 
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eager grasping after wealth, however, Crassus appears 
to have been no mean soldier, even though he displayed 
so few of the qualities of a commander in his Parthian 
campaign. Created pretor A.U.C. 680, he was sent 
to terminate the war with Spartacus. He accordingly 
met, defeated him in several encounters, and at last 
bringing him to a decisive action, ended the war by a 
single blow, Spartacus and forty thousand of his fol- 
lowers being left on the field. Not venturing to de- 
mand a triumph fora victory over gladiators and slaves, 
he contented himself with an ovation. In 682 Cras- 
sus obtained the consulship, having Pompey for his 
colleague. At a subsequent period we find him im- 
plicated by an informer in the conspiracy of Catiline, 
but acquitted by acclamation the moment the charge 
was heard by the senate. We now come to the clo- 
sing scene in the career of Crassus. When Czsar, on 
returning from his government to solicit the consul- 
ship, found Pompey and Crassus at variance (which 
had been the case also during almost all the time that 
they were colleagues in the consular office), and per- 
ceived, that, for the furtherance of his own ambitious 
views, the aid of these two individuals would be needed 
by him for opposing the influence of the senate, as well 
as that of Cicero, Cato, and Catulus, he managed to 
reconcile them, and soon, in conjunction with both of 
them, formed the well-known league usually styled the 
First Triumvirate, which proved so fatal to the liber- 
ties of the Roman people. By the terms of this com- 
pact Crassus obtained the government of Syria. In 
the law that was passed relative to this government 
of Crassus, no mention was indeed made of any war 
in its neighbourhood; still every one knew that he 
had connected with it an immediate invasion of Par- 
thia. Plutarch even states, that he had fixed upon 
neither Syria nor Parthia as the limits of his expected 
good fortune, but intended to penetrate even to Bac- 
tria, India, and the shores of the Eastern Ocean. The 
only motive to this memorable and unfortunate under- 
taking was the rapacious love of wealth. It was not, 
however, without considerable opposition from the 
people and the tribunes that Crassus was allowed to 
proceed on this expedition. All the influence of Pom- 
pey was necessary to prevent an expression of popular 
wrath, for no good was expected to result from hos- 
tilities against a people who had done the Romans no 
injury, and who were, in fact, their allies. When 
Crassus, moreover, had reached the gate of the city, 
the tribune Ateius attempted to stop him by force ; 
but, failing in this, he immediately proceeded to per- 
form a religious ceremony of the most appalling na- 
ture, by which he devoted the commander himself, 
and all who should follow him on that service, to 
the wrath of the infernal gods and a speedy destruc- 
tion. Undismayed, however, by either denunciations 
or omens (vid, Caunus), Crassus, embarking at Brun- 
disium, proceeded into Asia by Macedonia and the 
Hellespont. As the enemy were not prepared for 
this unprovoked invasion, the Romans met with no re- 
sistance. At first Crassus overran the greater part of 
Mesopotamia; and, had he taken advantage of the 
consternation into which his sudden appearance had 
thrown the Parthians, he might, with the greatest ease, 
have extended his conquest to Babylonia itself. But 
the season being far advanced, he did not think it ex- 
pedient to proceed. On the contrary, having left in 
the different towns and strongholds a detachment of 
7000 foot and 1000 horse, he returned into Syria, and 
took up his winter-quarters in that province. This 
retrograde movement was a fatal error. His occupa- 
tions, too, during the winter were highly censurable, 
having more of the trader in them than the general. 
Instead of improving the discipline of the soldiers, and 
keeping them in proper exercise, he spent his time in 
making inquiry relative to the revenues of the cities, 
and in weighing the treasures which he found in the 
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temple of Hierapolis. In the spring the Roman com- 
mander took the field, on the frontiers of Syria, with 
seven legions, four thousand horse, and an equal num- 
ber of light or irregular troops. With this force he 
again passed the Euphrates, when he was joined by 
an Arabian chief, whom Plutarch calls Ariamnes, but 
who is elsewhere named Acbarus or Abgarus ; and in 
this barbarian, owing to his knowledge of the coun- 
try, and his warm and frequent expressions of attach- 
ment to the Romans, Crassus unfortunately placed the 
utmost confidence. The result may easily be fore- 
seen. Crassus intended to have followed the course 
of the Euphrates till he should reach the point where 
it approaches nearest to Seleucia and Ctesiphon, the 
capital of the Parthian empire; but, being dissua- 
ded from this by his crafty guide, and directing ‘his 
march across the plains, he was led at last into a sandy 
desert, where his army was attacked by the Parthian 
forces under Surena. An unequal conflict ensued. 
The son of Crassus, sent with a detachment of Gallic 
horse to repel the Parthian cavalry, lost his life after 
the most heroic exertions ; and his loss was first made 
known to his father by the barbarians carrying his head 
on a spear. Crassus himself, not long after, being 
compelled by his own troops to meet Surena in a con- 


_ ference, was treacherously slain by the barbarians, and 


his head and right hand sent to the Parthian king, 
Orodes. ‘The whole loss of the Romans in this dis- 
astrous campaign was 20,000 killed and 10,000 taken 
prisoners. (Plut., Vit. Crass.—Dio Cass., 40, 18, 
seqq.—Appian, Bell. Parth.) - 

Crater, or Sinus Crarer, the ancient name of the 
Gulf of Naples, given to it from its resembling the 
mouth of a large bowl or mixer (xparyp.) It is about 
twelve miles in diameter. 

Cratérus, one of Alexander’s generals, distinguish- 
ed for both literary and warlike acquirements. He 
was held in high esteem by Alexander, whose confi- 
dence he obtained by the frankness of his character ; 
and the monarch used to say, ‘“ Hephestion loves 
Alexander, but Craterus the king.” After the death 
of Alexander, he was associated with Antipater, in the 
care of the hereditary states. He afterward crossed 
over into Asia along with Antipater, in order to con- 
tend against Eumenes, but was defeated by the latter, 
and lost his life in the battle. (Mep., Vit. Eum., 2.— 
Justin, 18, 6, &c.) 

Crates, I. a philosopher of Beotia, son of Ascon- 
dus, and disciple of Diogenes the Cynic, B.C. 324. 
He is considered as the most distinguished philosopher 
of the Cynic sect, after Diogenes. In his natural tem- 
per, however, he differed from his master, and, instead 
of being morose and gloomy, was cheerful and face- 
tious. Hence he obtained access to many families of 
the most wealthy Athenians, and became so highly es- 
teemed, that he frequently acted as an arbiter of dis- 
putes and quarrels among relations. He was hon- 
ourably descended, and inherited large estates; but 
when he turned his attention to philosophy, he sold 
them, and distributed the money among the poorer 
citizens. He adopted all the singularities of the Cynic 
sect. His wife Hipparchia, who was rich and of a 
good family, and had many suiters, preferred Crates to 
every other, and, when her parents opposed her incli- 
nations, so determined was her passion that she 
threatened to put an end to her life. Crates, at the 
request of her parents, represented to Hipparchia 
every circumstance in his condition and manner of 
living which might induce her to change her mind. 
Still she persisted in her resolution, and not only be- 
came the wife of Crates, but adopted all the peculiari- 
ties of the Cynic profession. (Enjield’s History of 
Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 313.)—-IL. A philosopher of 
Athens, who succeeded in the school of his master Pol- 
mon. Crates and Polemon had long been attached 


to each other from a similarity of dispositions and pur- 
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suits. While they lived, their friendship continued 
inviolate, and they were both buried in the same 
grave. (Diog. Laert., 4, 21.)—III. An Athenian, 
originally an actor, and who in that capacity perform- 
ed the principal part in the plays of Cratinus. He could 
not, however, have followed this profession very long, 
for we learn from Eusebius that he was well known as 
a comic writer in 450 B.C., which was not long after 
Cratinus began to exhibit. Crates, according to Aris- 
totle (Poet., 4, 6), was the first Athenian poet who 
abandoned the iambic or satiric form of comedy, and 
made use of general stories or fables. Perhaps the 
law, passed B.C. 440, restraining the virulence and 
license of comedy, might have some share in giving 
his plays this less offensive turn. His style is said to 
have been gay-and facetious; yet the few fragments 
of his writings which remain are of aserious cast; such 
are, for example, his reflections on poverty, and his 
beautiful lines on old-age. From the expressions of 
Aristophanes (Equit., 538), the comedies of Crates 
seem to have been marked by elegance of language 
and ingenious ideas. Yet, with all his endeavours to 
please his fastidious auditors, the poet had, in common 
with his rivals, to endure many contumelies and vexa- 
tions. He nevertheless, with unwearied resolution, 
continued to compose and exhibit during a varied ca- 
reer of success and reverses. (Theatre of the Greeks, 
2d ed., p. 170.) 

Craruis, I. a river of Arcadia, rising in a mountain 
of the same name, and flowing through Achaia into the 
Sinus Corinthiacus, to the west of Aigira. It was from 
this stream that the Italian Crathis, which flowed be- 
tween Crotona and Sybaris, derived its appellation. 
(Herodot., 1, 146.—Strabo, 386.)—II. A river of Lu- 
cania, flowing into the Sinus Tarentinus, between Cro- 
tonaand Sybaris. It isnow the Crati. ‘The ancients 
ascribed to this stream the property of turning white 
the hair of those who bathed in its waters, which 
were, however, accounted salutary for various disor- 
ders. (Strabo, 263.) 

Crarinus, an Athenian comic poet, born B.C. 519. 
It was not till late in life that he directed his attention 
to comic compositions. The first piece of his on 
record is the ’ApyiAoyot, which was represented about 
448 B.C., at which time he was in his seventy-first 
year. In this play, according to Plutarch (Vit. Cim.), 
he makes mention of the celebrated Cimon, who had 
died the preceding year, B.C. 449, and from the lan- 
guage employed by the poet, it may be inferred that 
he was on terms of close intimacy with the Athenian 
general. Soon after this, comedy became so licen- 
tious and virulent in its personalities, that the magis- 
tracy were obliged to interfere. (.Schol. in Aristoph., 
Acharn., 67.—Compare Clinton’s Fasta Hellenaca, 
B.C. 440 and 487.) A decree was passed, B.C. 440, 
prohibiting the exhibitions of comedy ; which law con- 
tinued in force only during that year and the two fol- 
lowing, being repealed in the archonship of Euthym- 
enes. Three victories of Cratinus stand recorded 
after the recommencement of comic performances. 
With the Xewatouevo. he was second, B.C. 425 
(Argum. Acharn.), when the ’Ayapvei¢ of Aristopha- 
nes won the prize, and the third place was adjudged to 
the Novuyviac of Eupolis. In the succeeding year he 
was again second with the Zdrvpov, and Aristophanes 
again first with the ‘Immeic. (Argum. Equit.) Ina 
parabasis of this play that young rival makes mention 
of Cratinus ; where, having noticed his former suc- 
cesses, he insinuates, under the cloak of an equivocal 
piety, that the veteran was becoming doting and su- 
perannuated. The old man, now in his ninety-fifth 
year, indignant at this insidious attack, exerted. his 
remaining vigour, and composed, against the contests 
of the approaching season, a comedy entitled Ilvriva, 
or The Flagon, which tured upon the accusations 
brought against him by sane ah aged 
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dramatist had a complete triumph. (Argum. Nub.) 
He was first; while his humbled antagonist was van- 
quished also by Ameipsias with the Kovvoc, though the 
play of Aristophanes was his favourite NegéAa:. Not- 
withstanding his notorious intemperance, Cratinus lived 
to an extreme old age, dying B.C. 422, in his ninety- 
seventh year. (Lucian, Macrob., 25.) Aristophanes 
alludes to the excesses of Cratinus in a passage of the 
Equites (v. 526, seqq.). In the Pax (v. 700, seqq.), 
he humorously ascribes the jovial old poet's death to 
a shock on seeing a cask of wine staved and lost. 
Cratinus himself made no scruple of acknowledging 
his failing: ("Ore d& @iAowvog 6 Kpativoc Kai avto¢ 
év tH Ilvtivy Aéyet cadGe.—Schol. in Pac., 703). 
Horace, also, opens one of his epistles (1, 19) with a 
maxim of the comedian’s, in due accordance with his 
practice. The titles of thirty-eight of the comedies 
of Cratinus have been collected by Meursius, Keenig, 
&c.. His style was bold and animated (Perszus, 1, 
123), and, like his younger brethren, Eupolis and Aris- 
tophanes, he fearlessly and unsparingly directed his 
satire against the iniquitous public officer and the 
profligate of private life. (Horat., Sat.,1, 4, 1, seqq.) 
Nor yet are we to suppose, that the comedies of Cra- 
tinus and his contemporaries contained nothing beyond 
broad jest or coarse invective and lampoon. They 
were, on the contrary, marked by elegance of expres- 
sion and purity of language ; elevated sometimes into 
philosophical dignity by the sentiments which they 
declared, and graced with many a passage of beautiful 
idea and high poetry: so that Quintilian deems the 
Old Comedy, after Homer, the most fitting and bene- 
ficial object of a young pleader’s study. (Quint., 
10, 1.—Theatre of the Greeks, 2d ed., p. 166, seqq.) 
Cratiprus, a peripatetic philosopher of Mytilene, 
who, among others, taught Cicero’s son at Athens. 
He first became acquainted with Cicero at Ephesus, 
whither he had gone for the purpose of paying his re- 
spects to him. Afterward, being aided by the orator, 
he obtained from Cesar the nghts of Roman citizen- 
ship. On coming to Athens, he was requested by the 
Areopagus to settle there, and become an instructer of 
youth in the tenets of philosophy, a request with which 
he complied. He wrote on divination and on the in- 
terpretation of dreams... (Cic., Off., 1, 1.—Id., de Div., 
1, 3.—Id., Ep. ad Fam., 12, 16.) 
Crarytus, a Greek philosopher, and disciple of 
Heraclitus. According to Aristotle (Metaph., 1, 6), 
Plato attended his lectures in his youth. Diogenes 
‘Laertius, however (3, 8), says that this was after the 
death of Socrates. Cratylus is one of the interlocutors 
in the dialogue of Plato called after his name. (Com- 
pare Schlevermacher’s Introduction to the Cratylus, 
Dobson’s transl., p. 245.) 
CRraAUALLID#, a nation who occupied at one period 
a part of the Cirrhezan plain. They are described by is- 
chines (in Ctes., p. 405) as very impious, and as hay- 
ing plundered some of the offerings of Delphi. They 
were exterminated by the Amphictyons. The name 
is erroneously given by some as Acragallide, and they 
are thought by Wolf, who adopts this lection, to have 
been a remnant of the army of Brennus. (Consult 
‘Taylor, ad Aisch., l. c.) 
_ Cremira, a small river of Tuscany, running between 
Veii and Rome, and celebrated for the daring but unfor- 
tunate enterprise of the gallant Fabii. (Ovid, Fast., 2, 
193, segq.) ‘The Cremera is now called /a Valca, a 
rivulet which rises in the neighbourhood of Baccano, 
and falls into the Tiber a little below Prima Porta. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 2389.) 


_ Cremna, I. a strong place in the interior of Pisidia, | 


lying, according to Ptolemy, on the declivity of Tau- 

rus, nearly six miles north of Selga. According to 

Strabo (569), it had been oe looked upon as impreg- 

nable; but it was at length taken by the tetrarch 

Amyntas, a some other places, in his wars against 
384 
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the Pisidians. This fortress was considered after- 
ward by the Romans to be of so much consequence, 
that they established a colony here. (Ptol., p. 124.— 
HMierocl., p. 681.—Zosim., 1, 60.) It is generally 
supposed, that this town is represented by the modern 
fort of Kebrinaz, occupying a commanding situation 
between Isbarteh and the lake Egreder. (Cramer's 
Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 300.)—II. A-commercial place 
on the Palus Maotis. Mannert supposes the name 
to be one of Greek origin, and to have reference to its 
rocky situation. He locates the place at the mouth of 
the Tanais, near the modern Taganrock. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 4, p. 115.) ; 

Cremona, a city of Cisalpine Gaul, northeast of 
Placentia, and a little north of the Po. Cremona and 
Placentia were both settled by Roman colonies, A.U.C. 
535. (Polyb., 3, 40.) After the defeat on the Tre- 
bia, we find the constl P. Scipio retiring to Cremo- 
na (Liv., 21, 56), and it appears that the Romans re- 
tained the place throughout the whole of the second 
Punic war, though it suffered so much during its con- 
tinuance, and afterward from the attacks of the Gauls, 
that it was found necessary to recruit its population 
by a fresh supply of colonists. (Liv., 37, 46.) The 
colony, being thus renewed, continued to prosper for 
nearly a hundred and fifty years ; when the civil wars, 
which ensued after the death of Cesar, materially af- 
fected its interests. Cremona unfortunately espoused 
the cause of Brutus, and thus incurred the vengeance 
of the victorious party. The loss of its territory, which 
was divided among the veteran soldiers of Augustus, 
is well known from the line of Virgil (Eclog., 9, 28), 
“ Mantua ve misere nimium vicina Cremona,” which 
is nearly repeated by Martial (8, 55), “ Jugera perdide- 
rat misere vicina Cremona.” The effect of this ca- 
lamity would seem, however, to have been but tempo- 
rary : and, in fact, we learn from Strabo (216), that Cre- 
mona was accounted in his time one of the most con- 
siderable towns in the north of Italy. The civil wars, 
which arose during the time of Otho and Vitellius, were 
the source of much severer affliction to this city than 
any former evil, as the fate of the empire was more than 
once decided between large contending armies in its im- 
mediate vicinity. After the defeat of Vitellius’s party 
by the troops of Vespasian, it was entered by the latter, 
and exposed to all the horrors that fire, the sword, and 
the ungoverned passions of a licentious soldiery can in- 
flict upon a city taken by storm. The conflagration of 
the place lasted four days. The indignation which 
this event excited throughout Italy seems to have 
been such, that Vespasian, afraid of the odium it might 
attach to his party, used every effort to raise Cremona 
from its ruins, by recalling the scattered inhabitants, 
reconstructing the public edifices, and granting the 
city fresh privileges. (Tacit., Hist., 3, 33 and 34.— 
Plin., 3, 19.—Ptol., p. 63.—Cramer’s Ancient Italy, 
vol. 1, p. 66, seq.) 

Cremutius Cornus, an historian who wrote an ac- 
count of the achievements of Augustus. He gave of- 
fence to Tiberius, and his prime minister Sejanus, by 
stating in his history that ‘‘ Cassius was the last of 
the Romans.” (Tacit.,.Ann., 4, 34.) Suetonius, 
however, makes him to have called both Cassius and 
Brutus by this title. (Sueton., Vit. Tib., 61.—Dio 
Cass., 57, 24.) 

Creon, I. king of Corinth, and father of Creiisa 
or Glauce, the wife of Jason. (Vid. Creiisa and Me- 
dea.)—II. The brother of Jocasta, mother and wife of 
Qidipus. (Vid. Cidipus.) He ascended the throne 
of Thebes after Eteocles and Polynices had fallen in 
mutual combat, and gave orders that the body of the 
latter should be deprived of funeral rites, on which cir- 
cumstance is founded the plot of the Antigone of Soph- 
ocles. (Vid. Eteocles, Polynices, Antigone, &c.) 

Creopu¥ivs, a native of Samos, who composed, 
under the title of Olyaniag GAwors, “ The conquest of 
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Gichalia,” an epic poem commemorative of the ex- 

loits of Hercules, According to an ancient tradition, 
Bomet himself was the author of this piece, and gave 
it to Creophylus as a return for the hospitable recep- 
tion which he had received under his roof. (Strabo, 
638.) In an epigram of Callimachus, however, Cre- 
ophylus is named as the real author. (Sérab., 1. c.) 
It was among the descendants of Creophylus that Ly- 
curgus found, according to Plutarch (Vit. Lycurg., 4), 
the Iliad and Odyssey. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 
1, p. 166.) 

CrespHontss, a son of Aristomachus, who, with 
his brothers Temenus and Aristodemus, conquered the 
Peloponnesus. This was the famous conquest achiev- 
ed by the Heraclide. (Vzd. Aristodemus and Heracli- 
de. 

Ph I. or Creston, a city of Thrace, the cap- 
ital probably of the district of Crestonia. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, and most of the commentators and 
translators of Herodotus, confound this city with Cor- 
tona in Umbria. (Compare Miller, Htrusker, vol. 1, 
p- 95.—Larcher, Hist. d’Herodote.—Table Geogr., 
vol. 8, p. 149.) Herodotus speaks of Crestone as sit- 
uate beyond the Tyrrhenians, and inhabited by Pelas- 
gi (1, 67), speaking a different language from their 
neighbours. Rennel thinks that the reading Tyrrhe- 
mians is a mistake, and that Therma@ans should be 
substituted for it, as Therma, afterward Thessalonica, 
agrees with the situation mentioned by the historian. 
(Geography of Herodot., p. 45.) If, however, the text 
be correct as it stands, it shows that there was once 
a nation called Tyrrhenians in Thrace. ‘This is also 
confirmed by Thucydides (4, 109.— Compare the 
elaborate note of Larcher, ad Herodot., 1. c.)—II. A 
district of Thrace, to the north of Anthermus and 
Bolbe, chiefly occupied by a remnant of Pelasgi. 
(Herodot., 1, 57.) We are informed by Herodotus, 
that the river Ethedorus took its rise in this territory ; 
and also that the camels of the Persian army were here 
attacked by lions, which are only to be found in Eu- 
rope, as he remarks, between the Nestus, a river of 
Thrace, and the Achelots (7, 124, and 127). Thu- 
cydides also mentions the Crestonians as a peculiar 
race; part of whom had fixed themselves near Mount 
Athos (4, 109). The district of Crestone is now 
known by the name of Caradagh. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 240.) 

Creva, one of the largest islands of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, at the south of all the Cyclades. Its name 
is derived by some from the Curetes, who are said to 
have been its first inhabitants; by others, from the 
nymph Crete, daughter of Hesperus; and by others, 
from Cres, a son of Jupiter, and the nymph Idea. 
(Sleph. Byz., s. v. Kpnrn.) It is also designated 
among the poets and mythological writers by the sev- 
eral appellations of A®ria, Doliche, Idea, and Telchin- 
ja. (Pliny, 4, 12.—Steph. Byz., s. v.’Aepia.) Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, this great island remained in 
the possession of various barbarous nations till the time 
of Minos, son of Europa, who, having expelled his 
brother Sarpedon, became the sole sovereign of the 
country (1, 173.—Compare Hoeck, Kreta, vol. 1, p. 
141). These early inhabitants are generally supposed 
to be the Eteocretes of Homer, who clearly distin- 
guishes them from the Grecian colonists subsequently 
settled there. (Od., 19, 172.) Strabo observes that 
the Eteocretes were considered as indigenous; and 
adds, that Staphylus, an ancient writer on the subject 
of Crete, placed them in the southern side of the isl- 
and. (Strab., 475.) Other authors, who concur in 
this statement of the geographer, would lead us to es- 
tablish a connexion between this primitive Cretan race 
and the Curetes, Dactyli, Telchines, and other ancient 
tribes, so often alluded to with reference to the mystic 
rites of Crete, Samothrace, and Phrygia. (Strab., 
466.) Minos, according to the coneurrent testimony 
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of antiquity, first gave laws to the Cretans, and, hav- 
ing conquered the pirates who infested the ASgean 
Sea, established a powerful navy. (Herodot., 1, 171. 
—Id., 3, 122.—Thucyd., 1, 4, seqg.—Ephor., ap. 
Strab., 476.—Aristot., Polit., 2, 12.) In the Trojan 
war, Idomeneus, sovereign of Crete, led its forces to 
the war in eighty vessels, a number little inferior to 
that commanded by Agamemnon himself. According 
to the traditions which Virgil has followed, Idomeneus 
was afterward driven from his throne by faction, and 
compelled to sail to Iapygia, where he founded the 
town of Salernum. (din., 3,121 and 399.) At this 
period the island appears to have been inhabited by a 
mixed population of Greeks and barbarians. Homer 
enumerates the former under the names of Achzi, Do- 
rians, surnamed ‘Trichaices, and Pelasgi. The lat- 
ter, who were the most ancient, are said to have come 
from Thessaly, under the conduct of Teutamus, poste- 
rior to the great Pelasgic emigration into Italy. (An- 
dron., ap. Steph. Byz., s. v. Adpiov.) The Dorians 
are reported to have established themselves in Crete, 
under the command of Althamenes of Argos, after 
the death of Codrus and the foundation of Megara. 
(Strabo, 481.—Eustath. ad Il., 2, 645.) After the 
Trojan war and the expulsion of Idomeneus, the prin- 
cipal cities of Crete formed themselves into several 
republics, for the most part independent, while others 
were connected by federal ties. These, though not 
exempted from the dissensions which so universally 
distracted the Greek republics, maintained for a long 
time a considerable degree of prosperity, owing to the 
good system of laws and education which had been so 
early instituted throughout the island by the decrees of 
Minos.~. The Cretan code was supposed by many of 
the best-informed writers of antiquity to have furnish- 
ed Lycurgus with the model of his most salutary reg- 
ulations. It was founded, according to Ephorus, as 
cited by Strabo (480), on the just basis of liberty and 
an equality of rights; and its great aim was to promote 
social harmony and peace by enforcing temperance and 
frugality. On this principle, the Cretan youths were 
divided into classes called Agele, and all met at the 
Andreia, or public meals. Like the Spartans, they were 
early trained to the use of arms, and inured to sustain 
the extremes of heat and cold, and undergo the se- 
verest exercise; they were also compelled to leatn 
their letters and certain pieces of music. The chief 
magistrates, called Cosmi (Kéoyoz), were ten in num- 
ber, and elected annually. The Gerontes constituted 
the council of the nation, and were selected from those 
who were thought worthy of holding the office of Cos- 
mus (Koouoc). ‘There was also an equestrian order, 
who were bound to keep horses at their own expense. 
(Compare Aristot., Polit., 2,'7.—Polyb., 6, 46.) But 
though the Cretan laws resembled the Spartan institu- 
tions in sO many important points, there were some 
striking features which distinguished the legislative en- 
actments of the two countries. One of these was, 
that the Lacedemonians were subject to a strict agra- 
rian law, whereas the Cretans were under no restraint 
as to the accumulation of moneyed or landed property ; 
another, that the Cretan republics were for the most 
part democratical, whereas the Spartan was decidedly 
aristocratical. Herodotus informs us, that the Cretans 
were deterred by the unfavourable bare the 

Pythian oracle from contributing forces to the Grecian 
armament assembled to resist the Persians (7, 169). 
In the Peloponnesian war, incidental mention is made 
of some Cretan cities as allied with Athens or Sparta ; 
but the island does not appear to have espoused col- 
lectively the cause of either of the belligerant parties. 
(Thucyd., 2, 85.) ‘The Cretan soldiers were held in 
great estimation as light troops and archers, and readi- 
ly offered their services for hire to such states, wheth- 
er Greek or barbarian, as needed them. (Thucyd.,7, 


57.—Xen., Anab., 3, 3, 6.—Polyb., 4, 8d, 5,14.) 
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In the time of Polybius the Cretans had much degener- 
ated from their ancient character, for he charges them 
repeatedly with the grossest immorality and the most 
hateful vices. (Polyb., 4, 47.—Id. thid., 53.—Id., 6, 
46.) We know also with what severity they are re- 
proved by St. Paul, in the words of one of their own 
poets, Epimenides (Mp. Tit., 1, 12), Kp7te¢ dei pevo- 
Tal, Kaka Snpia, yaotépec apyat.—The Romans did 
not interfere with the affairs of Crete before the war 
with Antiochus, when Q. Fabius Labeo crossed over 
into the island from Asia Minor, under pretence of 
claiming certain Roman captives who were detained 
there. (Liv., 37, 60.) Several years after, the island 
was invaded by a Roman army commanded by M. An- 
tonius, under the pretence that the Cretans had se- 
cretly favoured the cause of Mithradates; but Florus 
more candidly avows, that the desire of conquest was 
the real motive which led to this attack (3, 7—Com- 
pare Liv., Epit.,97). The enterprise, however, having 
failed, the subjugation of the island was not effect- 
ed till some years later, by Metellus, who, from his 
success, obtained the agnomen of Creticus. (Liv., 
Epit., 99.—Appian, Excerpt. de Reb. Cret.—Flor., 3, 
7.) It then became annexed to the Roman empire, 
and formed, together with Cyrenaica, one of its nu- 
merous provinces, being governed by the same pro- 
consul. (Dio Cassius, 53, 12.— Strabo, 1198.) — 
Crete forms an irregular parallelogram, of which the 
western side faces Sicily, while the eastern looks to- 
wards Egypt ; on the north it is washed by the Mare 
Creticum, and on the south by the Libyan Sea, which 
intervenes between the island and the opposite coast 
of Cyrene. The whole circumference of Crete was 
estimated at 4100 stadia by Artemidorus; but Sosi- 
crates, who wrote a very accurate description of it, did 
not compute the periphery at less than 5000 stadia. 
Hieronymus also, in reckoning the length alone at 2000 
stadia, must have exceeded the number given by Ar- 
temidorus. (Strabo, 474.) According to Pliny, the 
extent of Crete from east to west is about 270 miles, 
and it is nearly 539 in circuit. In breadth it nowhere 
exceeds 50 miles. Strabo observes, that the interior 
is very mountainous and woody, and intersected with 
fertile valleys. Mount Ida, which surpasses all the 
other summits in elevation, rises in the centre of the 
island ; its base occupies a circumference of nearly 
600 stadia. To the west it is connected with another 
chain, called the white mountains (Aevxa dp7), and to 
the east its prolongation forms the ridge anciently 
known by the name of Dicte. (Strabo, 475, 478.) 
The island contains no lakes, and the rivers are mostly 
mountain-torrents, which are dry during the summer 
season.—It has been remarked by several ancient wri- 
ters, that Homer in one passage ascribes to Crete 100 
cities (Jl., 2, 649), and in another only 90 (Od., 19, 
174) ; a variation which has been accounted for on the 
supposition, that ten of the Cretan cities were found- 
ed posterior to the siege of Troy ; but, notwithstand- 
ing this explanation, which Strabo adopts from Epho- 
rus, it seems rather improbable, that the poet should 
have paid less attention to historical accuracy in the 
Iliad than in the Odyssey, where it was not so much 
required. The difficulty may be solved by assum- 
ing, what has every appearance of being true, that 
the Odyssey was not the composition of Homer, but 
the work of a later age. Others affirmed, that during 
_ the siege of Troy the ten deficient cities had been 
destroyed by the enemies of Idomeneus. (Strabo, 
479.—Compare Hoeck, Kreta, vol. 2, p. 487.) The 
modern name of Crete is Candia. Chalk was pro- 
duced in great abundance here, and was hence called 
Creta Terra, or simply Creta. The valleys or slo- 
ping plains in modern Candia are very fertile. The 
greater portion of the land is not cultivated, but it 
might produce sugarcane, excellent wine, and the best 
kind of fruit; the exports are salt, grain, oil, honey, 
386, 
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silk, and wool. Crete abounds in wild fowl and dif- 
ferent kinds of game. (Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 6, 
p. 166, Am. ed.—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 3, p. 
356, seqg.) The best work on the history of ancient 
Crete is that of Hoeck (Kreta, 3 vols. 8vo, Gottingen, 
1823-29). ° 

Creve, I. the wife of Minos. (Apollod., 3, 1.)— 
II. A daughter of Deucalion. (Jd., 3, 3.) 

Crees, the inhabitants of Crete. (Virg., Ain.,4, 
146.) 

Creitsa, I. a daughter of Creon, king of Corinth, 
and wife of Jason. She received from Medea, as bri- 
dal presents, a diadem and robe, both of which had 
been prepared with magic art, and saturated with dead- 
ly poisons. On arraying herself in these, flames burst 
forth, and fed upon and destroyed her. Creon, the fa- 
ther of the princess, perished in a similar way, having 
thrown himself upon the body of his dying daughter, 
and being afterward unable to extricate himself from 
the embrace of the corpse. (Huwrip., Med., 781, seqq. 
—Id. ib., 1156, segg.) According to the scholiast, 
she was also called Glauce. (Schol. ad Eurip., Med., 
19.)—II. Daughter of Priam and Hecuba, and wife of 
Aineas. When Troy was surprised by the Greeks, 
she fled in the night with her husband, but they were 
separated during the confusion, nor was her absence 
observed until the other fugitives arrived at the spot 
appointed for assembling. Auneas a second time 
braved the perils of the burning city in quest of his 
wife. While he was distractedly seeking for her 
through every quarter of Troy, Creiisa appearedtohim 
as a deified personage, and appeased his alarm by in- 
forming him, that she had been adopted by Cybele 
among her own attendant nymphs; and she then ex- 
horted him to pursue his course to Italy, with an inti- 
mation of the good fortune that awaited him in that 
land. (Virg., Ain., 2, 562, seqq.) 

Crevsis or Creusa (Kpeioce or Kpevoa), a town of 
Beeotia, which Pausanias (9, 32) and Livy (36, 21) 
term the harbour of Thespiw. It was on the confines © 
of the Megarean territory, and a difficult and danger- 
ous road led along the shore from thence to Augosthe- 
nz, a seaport belonging to the latter. Xenophon, on 


two occasions, describes the Lacedemonians as re- 


treating from Beeotia by this route, with great hazard 
and labour, before the battle of Leuctra, when under 
the command of Cleombrotus, and again subsequent to 
that bloody conflict. (Hist. Gr., 5, 4, 17.—Izbid., 6, 
4, 25.) Pausanias describes the navigation from the 
coast of the Peloponnesus to Creusa as dangerous, on 
account of the many headlands which it was necessary 
to double, and also from the violence of the winds 
blowing from the mountains (9, 32.—Compare Stra- 
bo, 405 and 409.—Prol., p. 86). The position of 
Creusa seems to correspond with that of Livadostro, a 
well-frequented port, situated in a bay running inland 
towards the north, to which it gives its name. From 
Liwadostro to Psato there is a path which winds around 
the western shore of the bay, at the base of Mount 
Citheron, and agrees very well with Xenophon’s de- 
scription. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 2, p. 202, 
seqq.) 

Crimisus or Crimissus, I. a river of Sicily, in the 
western part of the island, flowing into the ‘Hypsa. 
D?Anville makes the modern name Cattabellotta; but 
Mannert, the San Bartolomeo. The orthography of 
the ancient word is given differently in different edi- 
tions of Virgil. The true reading is Crimisus or Cri- 
missus. (Consult Heyne, in Var. Lect., ad Virg., 
4in., 5, 38.—Cellarius, Geogr. Ant., vol. 1, p. 794.) 
—Il. or Crimisa, a promontory, river, and town of 
Brutium, north of Crotona. The modern name of 
the promontory is Capo dell’ Alice ; of the river, the 
Fiumenica ; the modern Ciro answers to the city. 
This place was said to have been founded by Philoc- 
tetes after the siege of Troy. (Strab., 254.—Steph. 
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Byz., 8.v.—Lycophr., 911.)—IIl. The god of the river 
Crimisus in Sicily. He became, by a Trojan female, 
the father of Acestes or Adgestes. (Vid. Augestes, 
and compare Serv., ad Virg., Ain., 1, 550.) 

Crisrinus, I. a native of Alexandrea in Egypt, of 
mean, if not servile, origin. According to the scholi- 
ast on Juvenal (1, 26), he was at first a paper-vender 
(YaptorAnc), but became afterward a great favourite 
with Domitian, and was raised to equestrian rank. 
He was a man of infamous morals. (Schol., in cod. 
Schurz., ad Juv., l. c.—Schott, Obs., 5, 35.)—Il. A 
ridiculous philosopher and poet in the time of Horace, 
and noted for garrulity. According to the scholiast 
(ad Horat., Serm., 1, 1, 120), he wrote some verses 
on the Stoic philosophy, and, on account of his ver- 
boseness and loquacity, received the appellation of 
apetadoyoc. (Compare Doring, ad Horat., 1. c.) 

Crispus, Satiustivs. Vad. Sallustius. 

Crissus Sinus, an arm of the Sinus Corinthiacus, 
on the northern shore. It extends into the country of 
Phocis, and had at its head the town of Crissa, whence 
it took its name. Its modern name is the Gulf of 
Salona, from the modem city of Salona, the ancient 
Amphissa, which was the chief town of the Locri 
Ozole, and lay to the northeast of Delphi. (Cramer's 
Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 151.) 

Orituiis, the reputed mother of Homer. 
Homerus.) 

Cririas, one of the thirty tyrants set over Athens 
by the Spartans. He was of good family, and a man 
of considerable talents, but of dangerous principles. 
He applied himself with great success to the culture 
of eloquence, which he had studied under Gorgias, 
and Cicero cites him among the public speakers of 
that day. (Brut.,'7.—De Orat., 2, 22.) He appears 
also to have had a talent for poetry, if we may judge 
from some fragments of his which have reached us. 
Critias turned his attention likewise to philosophical 
studies, and was one of the disciples of Socrates, whom, 
however, he quarrelled with and left. (Xen., Mem., 
1, 2.) Being after this banished from Athens for 
some cause that is not known, he retired to Thessaly, 
where he excited an insurrection among the Peneste 
or serfs. (Consult Schneider, ad Xen., Hist. Gr., 2, 
3, 36, et ad Xen., Mem., 1, 2, 24.) Subsequently to 
this he visited Sparta, and wrote a treatise on the laws 
and institutions of that republic. Returning to Athens 
along with Lysander, B.C. 404, he was appointed one 
of the thirty, his pride of birth and hatred of dema- 
gogues having pointed him out as a fit person for that 
office. After a cruel and oppressive use of the power 
thus conferred upon him, he fell in batttle against Thra- 
sybulus and his followers. Plato, who was a relation 
of his, has made him one of the interlocutors in his Ti- 
meus and Critias. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 2,3.—Izd., 2, 4.) 

Crito, I. a wealthy Athenian, the intimate friend 
and disciple of Socrates. When that philosopher was 
accused, he became security for him; and, after his 
condemnation, succeeded in bribing the keeper of the 
prison, so that Socrates, had he felt inclined, might 
easily have escaped. He is introduced, therefore, 
by Plato as an interlocutor in the dialogue called 
Crito, after hisname. The remainder of his life is not 
known ; but, as he was nearly of the same age with 
Socrates, he could not have long survived him. Crito 
wrote seventeen dialogues, which are lost. (Plat., 
Crit.—Suid., &c.)—. A Macedonian historian, who 
wrote an account of Pallene, of Persia, of the founda- 

_ tion of Syracuse, of the Getw, &c. (Suid., s. v.)— 
Til. An Athenian sculptor, who, with Nicolaus, one 
of his fellow-citizens, made a statue intended as a 
support to a building. This work, belonging to the 
class of Caryatides, is still extant, and’forms part of 
the collection at the Villa Albam. Winckelmann (vol. 

"6, p. 203) thinks he flourished about the time of Cice- 
yo. (Silhg, Dict. Art., 3: 0.) ; 
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Critotius, I. a native of Phaselis im Lycia, who 
came to Athens to study philosophy, and became there, 
after the death of Ariston of Ceos, the head of the 
peripatetic school. He was sent by the Athenians, 
along with Carneades and Diogenes, on an embassy to 
Rome, B.C. 158, and acquired great reputation in that 
city, during his stay there, for his ability in speaking ; 
a circumstance, however, which did not prevent his 
declaiming against the rhetorical art, which he consid- 
ered prejudicial rather than useful. He lived more 
than eighty years. Critolaus strove to confirm, by 
new arguments, the doctrine of Aristotle respecting 
the eternity of the world. (Plut., de Exil., p. 605. — 
Cic., de Fin., 5, 5.—Stobeus, Eclog. Phys., 1, 1.— 
Philo, Mund. Incorrupt., p. 943.)—I. A general of 
the Acheans, and one of the principal authors of the 
war between the Romans and his countrymen, which 
ended in the subjugation of the latter. (Polyd., 38, 
2.—Id., 38, 5, &c.) 

Criv-meTopon (Kpiod Métwrov, i. e., ‘ Ram's 
Front”), I. a promontory of the’ Tauric Chersonese, 
and the most southern point of that peninsula. It is 
now called Karadjebouroun, according to D’Anville, 
which signifies, in the Turkish language, Black-nose. 
Mannert, however, makes the modern name to be 
Ajadag, or the Holy Mountain.—Il. A promontory 
of Crete, forming its southwestern extremity, now 
Cape Crio. (Plin., 4, 11.) 

Crosyzt, a people between Mount Hemus and the 
Danube, in Lower Mesia. Their territory lay in a 
northeastern direction from Philippopolis on the He- 


brus. (Plin., 4, 12.) 
CrocopiLoponis, a city of Egypt. (Vid. Arsinoé 
V.) 


Crocus, a youth who, being unable to obtain the 
object of his affections, the nymph Smilax, pined 
away, and was changed into the crocus, or ‘ saflron.” 
Smilax herself was metamorphosed into the smilax, or 
‘‘ Oriental bindweed.” (Ovid, Met., 4, 283.) 

Cramsus, son of Alyattes, king of Lydia, and born 
about 591 B.C. He was the fifth and last of the 
Mermnade, a family which began to reign with Gyges, 
who dethroned Candaules. (Herod., 1, 14.) <Ac- 
cording to the author just quoted, Croesus was the son 
of Alyattes by a Carian mother, and had a half-brother, 
named Pantaleon, the offspring of an Ionian female. An 
attempt was made by a private foe of Creesus to hinder 
his accession to the throne, and to place the kingdom 
in the hands of Pantaleon; but the plot failed (Herod., 
1, 92), although Stobeus (Serm., 45) informs us, that 
Creesus, on coming to the throne, divided the kingdom 
with his brother. Plutarch states, that the second 
wife of Alyattes, wishing to remove Croesus, gave a 
female baker in the royal household a dose of poison to 
put into the bread she made for Creesus. The woman 
informed Creesus, and gave the poisoned bread to the 
queen’s children, and the prince, out of gratitude, con- 
secrated at Delphia golden image of this female three 
cubits high. (Plut., de Pyth. Orac.—Op., ed. Reiske, 
vol. 7, p. 580.—Herod., 1, 51.) Croesus ascended the 
throne on the death of his father, B.C. 560, and imme- 
diately undertook the subjugation of the Greek com- 
munities of Asia Minor (the A®olians, Ionians, and 
Dorians), whose disunited state, and almost continual 
wars with one another, rendered his task an easy one. 
He contented himself, however, after reducing them 
beneath his sway, with merely imposing an annual 
tribute, and left their forms of government unaltered. 
When this conquest was effected, he turned his 
thoughts to the construction of a fleet, intending to 
attack the islands, but was dissuaded from his purpose _ 
by Bias of Priene. (Herod., 1, 27.) Turning his — 
arms, upon this, against the nations of Asia Minor, he 
subjected all the country lying west of the river Halys, 
except Cilicia and Lycia; and then applied himself to 
the arts of peace, and to the patronage ea ai sciences 
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and of literature. He became famed for his riches 
and munificence. Poets and philosophers were invited 
to his court, and, among others, Solon, the Athenian, is 
said to have visited his captital, Sardis. Herodotus 
relates the conversation which took place between the 
latter and Creesus on the subject of human felicity, in 
which the Athenian offended the Lydian monarch by 
the little value which he attached to riches as a means 
of happiness. (Herod.,1, 30.) This anecdote, how- 
ever, appeared encumbered with chronological diffieul- 
ties, even to the ancients (Plut., Vat. Sol., c. 27), and 
has given rise to considerable discussions in modern 
times. (Consult Larcher, Chronol. d’Herod., vol. 7, 
p- 205, segg.—Clavier, Mistoire des premiers temps 
de la Gréce, vol. 2, p. 324.— Schultz, Apparat. ad 
Annall. Orit. Rer. Grec., p. 16, seqg.— Bahr, ad 
Herodot., 1, 30.) Not long after this, Croesus had 
the misfortune to lose his son Atys (vid. Atys); but 
the deep affliction into which this loss plunged him 
was dispelled in some degree, after two years of 
mourning, by a feeling of disquiet relative to the move- 
ments of Cyrus and the increasing power of the Per- 
sians. Wishing to form an alliance with the Greeks 
of Europe against the danger which threatened him, 
a step which had been recommended by the oracle at 
Delphi (Herod., 1, 53), he addressed himself, for this 
purpose, to the Lacedemonians, at that time the most 
powerful of the Grecian communities, and having suc- 
ceeded in his object, and made magnificent presents to 
the Delphic shrine, he resolved on open hostilities with 
the Persians. The art of the crafty priesthood who 
managed the machinery of the oracle at Delphi is no- 
where more clearly shown than in the history of their 
royal dupe, the monarch of Lydia. He had lavished 
upon their temple the most splendid gifts ; so splendid, 
in fact, that we should be tempted to suspect Herodo- 
tus of exaggeration if his account were not confirmed 
by other writers. And the recipients of this bounty, in 
their turn, put him off with an answer of the most studied 
ambiguity when he consulted their far-famed oracle on 
the subject of a war with the Persians. The response 
weet Apollo was, that if Croesus made war upon this peo- 
ple, he would destroy a great empire; and the answer of 
Amphiaraus (for his oracle, too, was consulted by the 
Lydian king), tended to the same effect. (Herod., 1, 
53.) ‘The verse itself, containing the response of the 
oracle, is given by Diodorus (Eaxcerpt.,'7, § 28), and is 
as follows: Kpoicoc, “AAvy diabac, peydanv dpynv 
Katadvoet, “ Cresus, on having crossed the Halys, 
will destroy a great empire,” the river Halys being, as 
already remarked, the boundary of his dominions to 
the east. (Compare Cic., de Div., 2,.56.—Aristot., 
Rhet., 3, 4.) Crcesus thought, of course, the kingdom 
thus referred to was that of Cyrus; the issue, however, 
proved it to be his own. Having assembled a numer- 
ous army, the Lydian monarch crossed the Halys, in- 
vaded the territory of Cyrus, and a battle took place 
in the district of Pteria, but without any decisive re- 
sult. Croesus, upon this, thinking his forces not suffi- 
ciently numerous, marched back to Sardis, disbanded 
his army, consisting entirely of mercenaries, and sent 

for succour to Amasis of Egypt, and also to the Lacede- 

monians, determining to attack the Persians again in the 

beginning of the next spring. But Cyrus did not allow 

him time to effect this. Having discovered that it was 

the intention of the Lydian king to break up his present 
- army, he marched with all speed into Lydia, before a 

new mercenary force could be assembled, defeated 

Creesus (who had no force at his command but his 

Lydian cavalry), in the battle of Thymbra, shut him up 

in Sardis, and took the city itself after a siege of four- 

teen days, and in the fourteenth year of the reign of 

the son of Alyattes. With Croesus fell the empire of 

the Lydians. Herodotus relates two incredible stories 
pe ieee this event ; one having reference to 
the a of Croesus, who spoke for the first time 
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when he saw a soldier in the act of killing his father, 
and, by the exclamation which he uttered, saved his 
parent’s life, the soldier being ignorant of his rank ; 
and the other being as follows: Croesus having been 
made prisoner, a pile was erected, on which he was 
placed in order to be burned alive. After keeping si- 
lence for a long time, the royal captive heaved a deep 
sigh, and with a groan thrice pronounced the name of 
Solon. Cyrus sent to know the reason of this excla- 
mation, and Creesus, after considerable delay, acquaint- 
ed him with the conversation between himself and 
Solon, in which the latter had discoursed with so much 
wisdom on the instability of human happiness. The 
Persian monarch, relenting upon this, gave orders for 
Creesus to be released. But the flames had already 
begun to ascend on every side of the pile, and all hu- 
man aid proved ineffectual. In this emergency Croesus 
prayed earnestly to Apollo, the god on whom he had 
lavished so many splendid offerings ; that deity heard 
his prayer, and a sudden and heavy fall of rain extin- 
guished the flames! (Herod., 1, 86, segg.) This 
story must be decidedly untrue, as it is not possible to 
conceive that the Persians would employ fire, which 
to them was a sacred element, in punishing a criminal, 
Creesus, after this, stood high in the favour of Cyrus, 
who profited by his advice on several important occa- 
sions ; and Ctesias says that the Persian monarch as- 
signed him for his residence a city near Hcbatana. 
This prince, in his last moments, recommended Cree- 
sus to the care of his son and successor Cambyses, 
and entreated the Lydian, on the other hand, to be an 
adviser to his son. Cresus discharged this duty with 
so much fidelity as to give offence to the new monarch, 
who ordered him to be put to death. Happily for him, 
they who were charged with this order hesitated to 
carry it into execution; and Cambyses, soon after, 
having regretted his precipitation, Croesus was again 
brought into his presence, and restored to his former 
favour. The rest of his history is unknown. As he 
was advanced in years, he could not have long sur- 
vived Cambyses. (Herod., 3, 36, segg.— Compare 
Bahr, ad Ctes., p. 102, seqg.—Creuzer, Fragm. Hist., 
p. 207, segg.—Nic. Damasc., in Excerpt. Vales., p. 
457, seqq.) The wealth of Croesus was proverbial in 
the ancient world, and one source of supply was in the 
gold ore washed down by the Pactolus from Mount 
Tmolus in Lydia. (Compare Erasmus, chal. 1, cent. 
6, col. 216.—Strab., 610, 625.—Virg., Ain., 10, 141. 
—Senec., Phoen., 604.—Juvenal, Sat., 14, 298.) 

Cromt or Cromnt, a town of Arcadia, in the district 
Cromitis, mentioned by Xenophon as a place of some 
strength. It is thought by Sir W. Gell to correspond 
with Crano, two hours and forty-seven minutes from 
Sinano, or Megalopolis. (Jin. of the Morea, p. 99.) 

CrommYovn, a small place in Corinthia, on the shore 
of the Saronic Gulf, south of the Megarean frontier. 
It was celebrated in mythology as the haunt of a 
wild boar destroyed by Theseus. (Plut., Vit. Thes., 
Plat., Lach., p. 196.—Strabo, 380.) Pausanias says 
it was named after Crommus, son of Neptune. From 
Thucydides (4, 44) it appears that Crommyon was 
120 stadia from Corinth. The little hamlet of Canet- 
ta or Kinetta is generally thought to occupy the site 
of this ancient town. (Chandler’s Travels, vol. 2, 
ch. 48.—Gell’s Itin., p. 209.) 

Croput, a mountain of Egypt, between Hlephantina 
and Syene. Between this mountain and another called 
Mophi were the sources of the Nile, according to a 
foolish statement made to Herodotus by an Egyptian 
priest at Sais. (Herodot., 2, 28.) 

Crorona or Croto (Kpérwv), now Cotrone, a 
powerful city of Italy, in the Brutiorum ager, on the 
coast of the Sinus Tarentinus. Its foundation is as- 
cribed to Myscellus, an Achewan leader, soon after Syb- 
aris had been colonized by a party of the same nation, 
which was about 715 A.C. (Antioch., Syrac., ap. 
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Strab., 262.) According to some traditions, the ori- 
gin of Crotona was much more ancient, and it is said to 
derive its name from the hero Croton. (Ovid, Metam., 
15, 53.—Compare Heracl., Pont. Fragm., p. 20.— 
Diod. Sic., 4, 24.) The residence of Pythagoras and 
his most distinguished followers in this city, together 
with the overthrow of Sybaris which it accomplished, 
and the exploits of Milo and of several other Crotoniat 
victors in the Olympic Games, contributed in a high 
degree to raise its fame. Its climate, also, was prover- 
bially excellent, and was supposed to be particularly 
calculated for producing in its inhabitants that robust 
frame of body requisite to ensure success in gymnastic 
contests. Hence it was commonly said, that the last 
athlete of Crotona was the first of the other Greeks. 
(Strabo, 262.) This city was also celebrated for its 
school of medicine, and was the birthplace of Demo- 
cedes, who long enjoyed the reputation of being the 
first physician of Greece. (Herodot., 3,131.) How- 
ever brilliant an epoch in the history of Crotona its 
triumph over Sybaris may appear, that event must be 
regarded also as the term of her greatness and pros- 
perity ; for from this period it is said that luxury and 
the love of pleasure, the usual consequences of great 
opulence, soon obliterated all the good effects which 
had been produced by the wisdom and morality of Py- 
thagoras, and conspired to enervate that hardihood and 
vigour for which the Crotoniate had hitherto been so pe- 
culiarly distinguished. (Polyb., Fragm.,'7,1, and 10, 
1.—Tim., ap. Athen., 12,4.) Asaproof of the remark- 
able change which took place in the warlike spirit of 
this people, it is said that, on their being subsequently 
engaged in hostilities with the Locrians, an army of 
130,000 Crotoniate were routed by 10,000 of the en- 
emy on the banks of the Sagras. Such was, indeed, 
the loss they experienced in this battle, that, according 
to Strabo, their city henceforth rapidly declined, and 
could no longer maintain the rank it had long held among 
the Italiot republics. (Strabo, 261.) According to 
Justin (20, 2), it is true, a much earlier date ought to 
be assigned to this event; but the accounts which 
Strabo has followed evidently regarded it as subsequent 
to the fall of Sybaris, and probability rather favours 
such an arrangement in the order of events. (Con- 
sult Heyne, de Civit. Grec., prolus. 10, in Op. Acad., 
vol. 2, p. 184.) Dionysius the elder, who was then 
aiming at the subversion of all the states of Magna 
Grecia, having surprised the citadel, gained possession 
of the town, which, however, he did not long retain. 
(Liv., 24, 3.) Crotona was finally able to assert its 
independence against his designs, as well as the attacks 
of the Brutit; and when Pyrrhus invaded Italy, it was 
still a considerable city, extending on both banks of 
the AMsarus, and its walls embracing a circumference 
of twelve miles. But the consequences of the war 
which ensued with that king proved so ruinous to its 
prosperity, that above one half of its extent became 
deserted ; the sarus, which flowed through the town, 
now ran at some distance from the inhabited part, 
which was again separated from the fortress by a va- 
cant space. Such is the picture which Livy draws of 
the state of this city after the battle of Canna, at 
which period almost all the Greek colonies abandoned 
the Roman cause. Crotona was then occupied by the 
Brutii, with the exception of the citadel, in which the 
chief inhabitants had taken refuge ; these being unable 
to defend the place against a Carthaginian force, soon 
after surrendered, and were allowed to withdraw to 
Locri. (Liv., 24, 2 and 3.) Crotona eventually fell 
again into the hands of the Romans, A.U.C. 560, and 
a colony was established here, Pliny merely speaks 
of it as an Oppidwm, without adding a single remark 
respecting its importance. It became a place of some 
consequence in the time of Belisarius, who made it, 
on account of its position, a chief point in his opera- 


tions along the coast. (Procop., B. Goth., 3, 28, ct 
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4, 26.) Its harbour, however, does not seem to have 
been any of the best, or well calculated to afford 1r0- 
tection against storms and winds. It was rather what 
Polybius calls (10, 1) a summer-harbour. (Cramer's 
Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 391, segg.—Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 210.) 

CroroniAT, the inhabitants of Crotona. 
de Inv., 2, 1.) 

CroroniAtis (77 Kpotwriaric yépa), a part of Italy, 
of which Crotona was the capital. (Thucyd., 7, 35.) 

CrustumeRium or Crustumium, a town of the 
Sabines, in the vicinity of Fidene, and, like Fidene, 
founded by a colony from Alba. (Dion. Hal., 2, 53.) 
Its great antiquity is also attested by Virgil (42n., 7, 
629), and by Silius Italicus (8, 367). From Pliny (3, 
5) we learn that the Crustumini were vanquished by 
Romulus, and that a settlement was formed in their 
territory. The fertility of their lands is extolled by 
more than one writer. ‘Their city, however, was not 
finally conquered till the reign of the elder Tarquin. 
(Liv., 1, 38.) The name of Crustumini Colles ap- 
pears to have been given to the ridge of which the 
Mons Sacer formed a part, since Varro, speaking of 
the secession of the Roman people to that hill, terms 
it Secessio Crustumerina. (L. L., 3,1.) The tribe 
called Crustumina evidently derived its name from 
this ancient city. (Liv., 42, 34.) The ruins of Crus- 
tumerium are said to exist in a place now called Mar- 
cigliano Vecchio. (Vulp., Vet. Lat., lib. 18, c. 17.— 
Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 1, p. 303, seqy.) 

Cresias, I. a Greek historian and physician of Cni- 
dus, who flourished in the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
(Suidas, s. v.—Xen., Anab., 1, 8, 27.—Diod. Sic., 
1, 32.) He was of the family of the Asclepiades, who 
possessed the art of healing as a patrimony, inherited 
from their great progenitor Asculapius. (Galen, vol. 
5, p. 652, 1. 51, ed. Basil.) Ctesias assisted at the 
battle of Cunaxa, B.C. 401, but it is not precisely 
known whether he was in the army of Cyrus or in 
that of Artaxerxes. He merely states that he healed 
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the wound received by the latter during the conflict. 


In speaking, however, of the death of Clearchus, the 
Grecian commander, which took place a short time 
after the battle, he informs us, that he was then the 
physician of Parysatis, the mother of Artaxerxes, 
which would render it very probable that he was from 
the first in the suite of the king, and not in that of his 
brother. (Compare Bahr, ad Ctes., p. 16, Proleg.) 
He passed, after this, seventeen years at the court of 
Persia. Ctesias composed a History of Assyria and 
Persia, entitled Tepovxd, in 23 books, written in the 
Tonic dialect. In writing this, he obtained great as- 
sistance, as well from the oral communications of the 
Persians as from the archives of the empire, to which 
he states that he had access, and in which appear to 
have been deposited those royal documents which Di- 
odorus Siculus calls BacvAucal dupOépar. These an- 
nals contained rather the history of the court and the — 
monarchs of Persia than that of the state itself. ?.: 
What we possess at present of the history of Ctesias, — 


induces the belief, that it was precisely in this circle 


of events that the work of Ctesias just mentioned was 
principally taken up, It is by means of quotations 
given by Athenzus, more particularly by Plutarch, 
that we are made acquainted with some fragments of 
the first six hooks, which turned entirely on the history 
of Assyria. We have an extract, ina somewhat more 
complete order, from the seventeen books that imme- 
diately follow : Photius has placed it in his Bibliothe- 
ca. Ctesias wrote also a history of India (‘IvdcKa), in 
one book, from which Photius has also copied an ex- 
tract.—On many points Ctesias 1s In contradiction with Bot 
Herodotus, whom he accuses of dealing in fable ; and’ 
also with Xenophon. He has been charged, his 
turn, with being, on many occasions, negligent 0 the | 
truth. What has principally injured the Raat of — 
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Ctesias is his system of chronology, which is more dif- 
ficult to be reconciled with that of the Scriptures than 
the one adopted by Heredotus. It must be observed, 
however, that, among the ancient writers, Plutarch is 
the only one who shows little respect for Ctesias ; 
whereas Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Strabo, Pliny, and even Xenophon himself, his 
contemporary, cite him with praise, or at least without 
contradicting him. It may reasonably be asked, more- 
over, which of the two ought to have been better ac- 
quainted with the subject of which they treat, Herod- 
otus or Ctesias? Herodotus, who speaks only of the 
affairs of Persia on the testimony of others, and who 
wrote at a period when the Greeks had as yet but lit- 
tle intercourse with Persia; or Ctesias, who had 
passed many years at Susa, where he enjoyed so high 
a reputation as to be charged with the management of 
some important negotiations? (Gedoyn, Mem. de 
l’ Acad. des Inscr., &c., vol. 14, p. 247, seqgq.)— What 
has just been said, however, refers merely to the work 
of Ctesias on Persia. His history of India is crowded 
with fables. Heeren (Jdcen, vol. 1, p. 323) seeks to 
justify Ctesias, on the ground that he details merely 
those of the myths of India which were in the mouths 
of the vulgar in Persia. Cuvier also observes, that 
Ctesias has by no means imagined the fantastic ani- 
mals of which he speaks, but that he has fallen into 
the mistake of ascribing an actual existence to the 
hieroglyphic figures, which are remarked at the present 
day among the ruins of Persepolis. We there find, 
for example, the martichora, that fabulous animal 
which was the symbol or hieroglyphic of royal power. 
Many other fables are to be explained by the ignorance 
of the laws of nature, which was so great among the 
ancients.—The fragments of Ctesias are to be found 
appended to various editions of Herodotus. A separ- 
ate edition was given by Lion, in 1825, 8vo, Gotting., 
and another by Bahr, in 1824, 8vo, Francof. This 
Jast is decidedly the best. The editor has not con- 
tented himself with giving an accurate text, corrected 
by the aid of manuscripts, but in his commentary he 
explains the text, with reference to history, geography, 
&c., and seeks also to justify Ctesias against most of 
the charges alleged to his discredit. (Scholl, Hist. 
Int. Gr., vol. 2, p. 176, seqq.—Id., vol. 7, p. 436.)— 
II. An Ephesian, who also wrote on Persian affairs. 
(Consult Vossius, de Hist. Grac., 3, p. 349.)—III. 
An artist, mentioned by Pliny (34, 29) as having 
‘flourished, along with other carvers in silver, after the 
time of Myron—IV. A spendthrift and debauched 
person. Some verses of the comic poets Anaxilas and 
Phileterus against him are preserved in Athenzus (10, 
p- 416,.d.) 

Cresipius, a native of Ascra, and contemporary of 
Archimedes, who flourished during the reigns of Ptol- 
emy II. and Ptolemy III., or between 260 and 240 
B.C. He was the son of a barber, and for some time 
exercised at Alexandrea the calling of his parent. 
His mechanical genius, however, soon caused him to 
emerge from obscurity, and he became known as the 
inventor of several very ingenious contrivances for 
raising water, &c. The invention of clepsydre, or 
water.clocks, is also ascribed to him. (Compare Vi- 
truvius, 9, 9.) He wrote a work on hydraulic ma- 
chines, which is now lost. (Schdll, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol..3, p. 363.) 

Cresienon, I. an Athenian, who brought forward 
the proposition respecting the crown of gold, which 
the Athenians, on his motion, decreed to Demosthe- 
nes for his public services. He was accused and 
brought to trial for this by Auschines, but was suc- 
cessfully defended by Demosthenes. This contro- 


_sversy gave .rise to the two famous and rival orations 


.concerning ‘the Crown.” (Vid. Aischines, Demos- 
thenes.)—II. _A city of Parthia, situate on the eastern 
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‘bank of the ‘Tigris, opposite to, and distant three miles 
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from Seleucia. It was founded by Vardanes, fortified 
by Pacorus, and became the metropolis of the whole 
Parthian empire. Ctesiphon was at first an inconsid- 
erable village, but the camp of the Parthian monarchs 
being frequently pitched in its vicinity, caused it grad- 
ually to become a large city. In A.D. 165 it was 
taken by the Romans, and again 33 years after by the 
Emperor Severus. (Dio Cass., 75, 9.—Spartian., 
Vit. Sev., 16.—Herodian, 3, 30.) Notwithstanding, 
however, its losses, it succeeded to Babylon and Se- 
leucia as one of the great capitals of the East. In the 
time of Julian, Ctesiphon was a great and flourishing 
city ; and Coche, as the only remaining part of Seleu- 
cia was called, was merely its suburb. ‘To these two 
have been assigned the modern epithet of ‘Al Mo- 
dain,” or *‘ the cities.”” They are now both in ruins. 
Ctesiphon never recovered its sack by the Saracens, 
A.D. 637. This place was the winter residence of 
the Parthian and Persian monarchs. In summer they 
dwelt at Ecbatana in Media. (Strabo, '743.—Plin., 
6, 26.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 5, p. 406.) 

CuxiAro, a city of the Allobroges, in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, on the banks of the Isara. On being rebuilt 
by Gratian, it took the name of Gratianopolis, and is 
now Grenoble. (Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 10, 23.—Paul 
Warnefr., de Gest. Longob., 3, 8.) 

Cuma, I. a city of Molis, in Asia Minor. (Vid. 
Cyme.)—II. A city of Campania in Italy, northwest 
of Neapolis. It was placed on a rocky hill washed by 
the sea; and the same name is still attached to the 
ruins which lie scattered around its base. Whatever 
doubt may have been thrown on the pretensions of 
many other Italian towns to a Greek origin, those of 
Cume seem to stand on grounds too firm and indis- 
putable to be called in question. It is agreed upon by 
all ancient writers who have adverted to this city, that it 
was founded at a very early period by some Greeks of 
Eubcea, under the conduct of Hippocles of Cume and 
Megasthenes of Chalcis. (Strabo, 243.—Thucyd., 6, 
4,—Liv., 8, 22.) The Latin poets, moreover, with 
Virgil at their head, all distinguish Cumz by the title 
of the Euboic city. (Ain., 6,2.—Ovid, Met., 14, 154. 
—Lucan, 5, 195.—Martial, 9, 30.—Statrus, Sylv., 4, 
3.)}—The period at which Cume was founded is stated 
in the chronology of Eusebius to have been about 1050 
B.C., that is, a few years before the great migration 
of the Ionians into Asia Minor. (Compare Scaliger, 
ad Euseb., Chron., and Prideaux, Not. ad Marm. 
Oxon., p. 146.) We have also the authority of Strabo 
(l. c.) for considering it as the most ancient of all the 
Grecian colonies in both Italy and Sicily. The colo- 
nization of Cume at this early period is a remarkable 
event, as showing the progress already made by the 
Greeks in the art of navigation, and proving also that 
they were then well acquainted with Italy. (Compare 
Miller, Etrusker, vol. 1, p. 167.) Hence Blum is of 
opinion, that to an early intercourse between Rome and 
Cume, by means of commercial operations, is to be 
ascribed the Zolic character which so clearly develops 
itself in the forms of the most ancient Latin. (Evzn- 
leitung in Roms alte Geschichte, p. 89.) Strabo also 
informs us, that from its commencement the state of 
the colony was most flourishing. The fertility of the 
surrounding country, and the excellent harbours which 
the coast afforded, soon rendered it one of the most 
powerful cities of southern Italy, and enabled it to form 
settlements along the coast, and to send out colonies 
as far as Sicily. When Campania placed itself under 
the protection of Rome, Cume followed the example 


of that province, and obtained soon after the privileges 


of a municipal city. (Liv., 8, 14, and 23, 31.) In 
the second Punic war it was attacked by Hannibal, but, 
by the exertions of Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, 
it was vigorously and successfully defended. (Lirv., 
23, 37.) This city became a Roman colony in the 
reign of Augustus, but, owing to the superior attractions 
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of Baiz and Neapolis, it did not attain to any degree 
of prosperity, and in Juvenal’s time it appears to have 
been nearly deserted. (Sat., 3, 1.) But Cume was, 
perhaps, still more indebted for its celebrity to the 
oracular sibyl, who, from the earliest ages, was sup- 
posed to have made her abode in the Cumean cave, 
from which she delivered her prophetic lore. Every 
one is acquainted with the splendid fictions of Virgil 
relative to this sibyl, but it is not so generally known 
that the noble fabric of the poet was raised on a real 
foundation. The temple of Apollo, or, as it was more 
generally called, the cavern of the sibyl, actually ex- 
isted ; it consisted of one vast chamber, hewn out of 
the solid rock; but was almost entirely destroyed in a 
siege which the fortress of Cuma, then in the pos- 
session of the Goths, maintained against Narses ; that 
general, by undermining the cavern, caused the citadel 
to sink into the hollow, and thus involved the whole in 
one common ruin. (Agath., Hist. Goth., 1.) There 
is also a description of this cave in Justin Martyr. 
(Orat. Paren.—Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 148, 
seqq. 

Ours, a place in Babylonia, where the battle was 
fought between Cyrus the younger and his brother 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and in which the former lost his 
life. Plutarch (Vit. Artar., c. 8) says, it was 500 
stadia distant from Babylon. D’Anville places it 
within the limits of Mesopotamia, near Is, the modern 
Hit. But Mannert, with more propriety, assigns it to 
’ Babylonia, and fixes its location a few miles south of 
the entrance of the wall of Media. (Geogr., vol. 5, 
pt. 2, p. 331.) 

Cuneuvs, I. Acrr, a region in the southernmost part 
of Lusitania, between the river Anas and the Sacrum 
Promontorium and Atlantic. Itisnow Algarve. The 
appellation Cuneus is generally thought to have been 
given it by the Romans from its resemblance to “a 
wedge” (cuneus); Ukert, however, thinks that the 
name is to be traced to the Conii (Kovioz), of whom 
Polybius (10, 7) speaks as dwelling to the west of the 
straits, and who were probably inhabitants of the south- 
western part of Iberia. Appian (Reb. Hisp., c. 57) 
calls them Cunei (Kovvéor), and makes their capital 
to have been Conistorgis. It is very probable that this 
name, in the time of the Roman sway, reminding that 
people of their own term cuneus, gave rise to the idea 
of ascribing a wedgelike form to the country in the 
southern parts of Lusitania. (Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, 
p. 309.)—II. or Cuntum Promonrtorium, a promon- 
tory of the Cuneus Ager, in Lusitania, to the west of 
the mouth of the Anas, now Cape Santa Maria. It 
is the southernmost point of Portugal. (Plin., 4, 22.) 

Cupipo, the god of love. (Vid. Eros.) 

Cores, a town of the Sabines, to the north of Ere- 
tum, celebrated as having given birth to Numa Pom- 
pilus. (Virg., Ain., 6, 811.) Antiquaries are divi- 
ded in opinion as to the site occupied by this ancient 
place. Cluverius fixed it at Vescovo di Sabini (Ital. 
Ant., 1, 675), about twenty-five miles from Rome; 
the Abbé Chaupy at Monte Maggiore, on the Via Sa- 
leria, and twenty miles from that city. (Dec. de la 
Maison @’Hor., vol. 3, p. 576.) The opinion of Hol- 
stenius ought, however, to be preferred ; he places it 
at Corese, a little town on a river of the same name, 
which bears an evident similarity to that of the ancient 
city, and where, according to the same accurate ob- 
server, many remains were still visible when he ex- 
amined the spot. (Adnot. ad Steph. Byz., p. 106.— 
Compare D’Anville, Geogr. Anc., vol. 1, p. 195.— 
Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 1, p. 310.) 

Cur@res, an ancient people, who would seem to 
have been a branch of the Leleges, and to have settled 
at an early period in the island of Crete. (Compare 
Euseb., Chron., 1, p. 14.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 8, p. 
21.) Being piratical in their habits, we find them, in pro- 


cess of time, occupying many of the islands of the Archi-. 
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pelago, and establishing themselves also along the coasts 
of Acarnania and AStolia. It is from them that the lat- 
ter country first received the name of Curetis. Strabo 
(465) derives their appellation from Kovpd, tonsura, 
from the circumstance of their cutting off the hair in 
front, to prevent the enemy from taking hold. (Com- 
pare remarks under the article Abantes.) Others de- 
duce their name from the town of Curium in A®tolia, 
in the vicinity of Pleuron. Ritter, however, finds in 
the name Curetes the key-word of his system (Kor), 
which traces everything to an early worship of the Sun 
and other heavenly bodies; just as he deduces the 
name Creta from Cor-eta. (Vorhalle, p. 410.)—The 
name Curetes is also applied, in a religious sense, to 
a class of priests in the island of Crete, who would 
seem, however, to be identical with the early inhabi- 
tants already spoken of. ‘To them was confided by 
Rhea the care of Jupiter’s infancy, and, to prevent his 
being discovered by his father Saturn, they invented a 
species of Pyrrhic dance, and drowned the cries of the 
infant deity by the clashing of their arms and cymbals. 
Some writers among the ancients pretended, that the 
Dactyli were the progenitors of the Curetes, and that 
Phrygia had been the cradle of their race. Others 
maintained, that Minos brought them with him into 
Crete. (Compare Ephorus, ap. Diod. Sic., 5, 64.) 
The president De Brosses, in order to clear up this 
obscure point, advances the opinion, that the Curetes 
were the ancient priesthood of that part of Europe 
which lies in the vicinity of Asia, and resembled the 
Druids among the Celts, and the Salii among the Sa- 
bines, as well as the sorcerers and jugglers of Lapland, 
Nigritia, &c. Hence he infers, that it would be idle 
to seek for their native country, since we find this 
class of priests everywhere existing where popular be- 
lief was based on gross superstition. The most cele- 
brated college of these jugglers would be in Crete. 
(Mist. de la Republ. Rom. de Salluste retablie, vol. 2, 
p. 564, 2m notis.) But, whoever they may have been, 
one thing is certain, that the Curetes exerted them- 
selves successfully to civilize the rude inhabitants of 
Crete. (Compare Servius, ad Virg., din., 3, 131.— 
“ Curetes primi cultores Cret@ esse dicuntur.”) They 
taught them to keep flocks and herds, to raise bees, to 
work metals. They made them acquainted also with 
some of the leading principles of astronomy. (Theon., 
ad Arat., 1, 35.) To the Curetes, too, must no doubt 
be attributed what is said of Melisseus, the first king 
of Crete, that he was the first to sacrifice to the gods, 
to introduce new rites and sacred processions unknown 
before his time ; and that his daughter Melissa was the 
first priestess of the Mother of the Gods. (Lactant., div. 
Inst., 1, 22, 19.) Melisseus, whose daughters Amal- 
thea and Melissa nourished the infant Jupiter with milk 
and honey, was of necessity contemporaneous with the 
Curetes, and may be regarded without doubt as one 
of them. In a word, so well grounded a reputation 
did the Curetes leave behind them, that, in process of 
time, it became customary in Crete, when an inhabi- 
tant of the island had rendered himself conspicuous by 
talent or acquirements, to call him, as is proved by 
the example of Epimenides, a new Curete, or simply a 


Curete. (Plut., Vit. Solon, 84.—Diag. Laert., 1, 
114.) The title of Tyyeveic, or “children of the 
Earth,” also given to the Curetes (Diod. Sic., 5, 65), 


and likewise that of “‘ Companions of Rhea” (Strabo, — 
465), suffice to prove that they worshipped this divin- 
ity. The founders of Cnosus, they raised in that 
city a temple, and consecrated a grove, unto the 
Mother of the Gods. (Diod. Sic., 5, 66.—Syncell., 
Chron., p. 125.)——For other remarks on the Curetes, 
consult Sainte-Croix, Mystéres du Paganisme, vol. 1, 
i, eet: I.,2 name given to Crete, as being 
residence of the Curetes. ( Ovid, Met., 8, 136.)— 
The earlier name of Atolia, (Vid. a be 
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Curia, I. a subdivision of the early Roman tribes, 
each tribe containing ten curie. This arrangement 
commenced, as is said, with Romulus, at which time 
the number of tribes amounted to three, so that the 
curie at their very outset were thirty. ‘This number 
of curie always remained the same, whereas that 
of the tribes was increased subsequently to thirty- 
five, Each curia anciently had a chapel or temple 
for the performance of sacred rites. He who presided 
over one curia was called Curio; he who presided 
over them all, Curio Maximus.—II. A name given to 
a building where the senate assembled. These curie 
were always consecrated, and, being thus of a reli- 
gious character,were supposed to render the debates of 
the senate more solemn and auspicious. ‘The senate 
appear at first to have met in the chapels or temples 
of the curie, and afterward to have had buildings spe- 
cially erected for this purpose. Varro, therefore, dis- 
tinguishes the curie into two kinds; the one where 
the priests took care of divine matters, and the other 
where the senate took counsel for human affairs. 
(Varro, L. L., 4, 32.—Burgess, Antiquities of Rome, 
vol. 1, p. 360.) 

Curtatit, a family of Alba. The three Curiatii, 
who engaged the Horatii and lost the victory, belonged 
to it. (Lav, 1, 24.) 

Curio, I. Caius, was pretor A.U.C. 632, but did 
not attain to the consulship. Cicero speaks with 
praise of his oratory, an opinion founded, not on per- 
sonal knowledge, but on the speeches he had left. (Cic., 
Brut., 32.)—If. C. Scribonius, was consul with Cne- 
us Octavius, A.U.C. 677. On returning from the 
province of Macedonia, he triumphed over the Darda- 
ni, as proconsul, A.U.C. 681. (Sigon., Fast. Cons. 
ad Ann. poxxct.—Id., Comment. in Fast., p. 454, 
ed. Oxon.) Cicero often mentions him, and in his 
Brutus (c. 49) enumerates him among the Roman 
orators, along with Cotta and others.—III. C. Scri- 
‘bonius, son of the preceding, a turbulent and unprin- 
cipled man, and an active partisan of Julius Cesar’s. 
Being deeply involved in debi when tribune of the 
commons, Cesar gained him over by paying for him 
what he owed (Plut., Vit. Pomp., c. 58), and Curio 
immediately exerted himself with great vigour in his 
behalf. Cesar, it seems, was under obligations to him 
before this, since Curio is said to have saved his life 
when he was leaving the senate-house after the debate 
about Catiline’s accomplices, his personal safety being 
endangered by the young men who stood in arms 
around the building. (Plut., Vit. Ces., c. 8.) Plu- 
tarch ascribes Antony’s early initiation into licentious 
habits to his acquaintance with Curio. (Vii. Ant., c. 
2.—Compare, Cic., Phil., 2, 2.) Cicero speaks very 
favourably of his natural qualifications as an orator, 
but denies him the praise of application. (Cic., Brut., 
81.) On the breaking out of the civil war, Cesar, 
after having possessed himself of Rome, sent Curio to 
take charge of Sicily. ‘The latter subsequently crossed 
over from this island into Africa, with an armed force, 
against Juba and the followers of Pompey, but was de- 
feated and slain. (Appian, Bell. Cww., 2, 41, seqq.) 

CurtosoLirZ, a people of Gaul, forming part of the 
Armoric states. Their territory lay to the northeast 
of the Veneti, and answers to what is now the territory 
of St. Malo, between Dinant and Lambaile, in the de- 
_ partment des Cétes-du-Nord. (Lemaire, Ind. Geogr., 
_ ad C@s., p. 244.) 

JuRiuM, a city of Cyprus, on the southern coast, 
or rather, according to the ancients, at the commence- 
ment of the western shore, at a small distance from 
which, to the southeast, there is a cape which bears 
the name of Curias. Curium is said to have been 
founded by an Argive colony, and it was one of the 
nine royal cities of Cyprus. (Herod., 5, 118.—Strab., 
683.) The site seems to correspond with what is now 
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circumstance which applies to Curium in the middle 
ages. (HMerocl., p. 706.) Ancient writers report, 
that the hills around Curium contained rich veins of 
copper ore. (Theophr., de Vent.—Serv., ad Virg., 
in., 3, 111.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 376.) 

Curivs Dentitus, Manius, a Roman, celebrated 
for his warlike achievements, and also for the primitive 
simplicity of his manners. In his first consulship 
(A.U.C. 463) he triumphed twice, once over the Sam- 
nites and then over the Sabines, and in this same year 
also he obtained an ovation for his successes against 
the Lucanians. (Aurel. Vict., c. 33.—Compare the 
remarks of Sigonius, ad Fast. Cons., p. 142, seqq., 
ed. Oxon.) He afterward (A.U.C. 478), in his third. 
consulship, triumphed over Pyrrhus and the Samnites. 
(Sigon., p. 164.) It was on this occasion that the 
Roman people first saw elephants led along in triumph 
(Flor., 1, 18.—Plny, 8, 6.—Eutropius, 2, 14.— 
Tzschucke, ad Eutrop., l. c.), and it was this victory 
that drove Pyrrhus from Italy. ‘The simple manners 
of this distinguished man are often referred to by the 
Roman writers. "When the ambassadors of the Sam- 
nites visited his cottage, they found him, according to 
one account, sitting on a bench by the fireside, and 
supping out of a wooden bowl (Val. Maz., 4, 3, 5), 
and, according to another, boiling turnips (éovra yoy- 
yviidac.—Plut., Vit. Cat. May., c. 2). On their at- 
tempting to bribe him with a large sum of gold, he at 
once rejected their offer, exclaiming, that a man who 
could be content to live as they saw him living, had 
no need whatever of gold; and that he thought it more 
glorious to conquer the possessors of it than to possess 
it himself.—His scanty farm and humble cottage, more- 
over, were in full accordance with the idea which Cu- 
rius had formed of private wealth ; for, after so many 
achievements and honours, he declared that citizen a 
pernicious one who did not find seven acres (jugera) 
sufficient for his subsistence. (Plin., 18, 3—Com- 
pare Schott., ad Aurel. Vict., c. 33.) Seven acres 
was the number fixed by law on the expulsion of the 
kings. (Plin., l. c.)}—According to Pliny, Dentatus 
was so named because born with teeth (cum dentibus. 
—Plin. 7, 15). 

Curtius, M., a Roman youth, who devoted himself, - 
for his country, to the gods Manes, B.C. 359. Ac- 
cording to the account given by Livy (7, 6), the ground 
near the middle of the Forum, in consequence, as the 
historian remarks, either of an earthquake or some oth- 
er violent cause, sank down to an immense depth, 
forming a vast aperture; nor could the gulf be filled 
up by all the earth which they could throw into it. At 
last the soothsayers declared, that, if they wished the 
Roman commonwealth to be everlasting, they must 
devote to this chasm what constituted the principle 
strength of the Roman people. Curtius, on hearing 
the answer, demanded of his countrymen whether they 
possessed anything so valuable as their arms and cour- 
age. They yielded a silent assent to the question put 
them by the heroic youth ; whereupon, having arrayed 
himself in full armour and mounted his horse, he 
plunged into the chasm, and the people threw after 
him their offerings, and quantities of the fruits of the 
earth. Valerius Maximus (5, 6, 2) states, that the 
earth closed immediately over him. Livy, however, 
speaks of a lake occupying the spot, called Lacus 
Curtius. In another part of his history (1, 13), he 
mentions this same lake as existing in the time of 
Romulus, and as having derived its name from Mettus 
Curtius, a Sabine in the army of Titus Tatius. In all 
probability it was of volcanic origin, since the early ac- 
counts speak of its great depth, and was not produced 
merely by the inundations of the Tiber, as Burgess 
thinks. (Antiquities of Rome, vol. 2, p. 219.) Tar- 
quinius Priscus is said to have filled up this lake, at — 
the time that he drained the whole of this district and 
constructed the Cloaca Maxima. Possibly he may 
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have been aided in this by a natural tunnel gradually 
formed through the basin of the lake itself. (Compare 
Arnold’s History of Rome, vol. 1, p. 511.)—II. Quin- 
tus Rufus, a Latin historian. (Vad. Quintus I.) 

Curttis Macisrritus, the name given to a class 
of magistracies which conferred the privilege of using 
the sella curulis or chair of state. ‘This was anciently 
made of ivory, or, at least, adorned with it. ‘The ma- 
gistrates who enjoyed this privilege were the dictator, 
consuls, pretor, censors, and curule ediles, They 
sat on this chair in their tribunals on all solemn occa- 
sions. Those commanders who triumphed had it with 
them in their chariot. Persons whose ancestors, or 
themselves, had borne any curule office, were called 
nobiles, and had the jus amaginum. 'They who were 
the first of the family that had raised themselves 
to any curule office, were called homines novi, new 
men.—As regards the origin of the term curulis, 
Festus deduces it from currus, ‘‘a chariot,” and says, 
that ‘‘curule magistrates” were so called because 
they were accustomed to be borne along in chariots 
(‘quia curru vehebantur”). Aulus Gellius (3, 18) 
also remarks, quoting, at the same time, Gabius Bas- 
sus, that those senators who had borne any curule ma- 
gistracy were accustomed, as a mark of honour, to be 
conveyed to the senate in chariots, and that the seat in 
the chariot (sella in currw) was hence denominated 
“curule” (sella curulis). He may be correct as re- 
gards the mere derivation of the term, but he is cer- 
tainly wrong in the explanation which he gives, since 
Pliny expressly states (7, 43), that L. Metellus, who 
had enjoyed the highest honours in the state, having 
become deprived of sight, had the privilege allowed 
him of being conveyed to the senate in a chariot, a 
favour granted to no one before his tume.—The com- 
mon derivation of the word is from Cures, a town of 
the Sabines, whence this official badge is said by some 
to have been borrowed. Lipsius favours this latter 
etymology. (De Magistr. Vet. P. R., c. 12.) 

Cussa1 or Coss, a nation occupying the southern 
declivity of the mountains which separated Susiana 
from Media. The Elymzi possessed the northern de- 
clivities. The Cussei or Cossei were a brave peo- 
ple, and the kings of Persia were frequently compelled 
to purchase a passage over these mountains from them. 
Alexander effected one by taking them by surprise. 
Antigonus lost a large portion of his army in crossing 
over. According to Mannert, this people, together 
with the Carduchi and some other neighbouring tribes, 
were the ancestors of the modern Curds. (Manneri, 
Geogr., vol. 5, p. 493.) 

Cusvus, a river of Hungary, falling into the Danube; 
now the Vag, according to D’Anville. Mannert, how- 
ever, makes it the same with the Granna or Gran. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 380, in notis.) 

Curitia, a town of the Sabines, east of Reate, and 
on the right bank of the Velinus, famed as an aborigi- 
nal city of great antiquity (Dion. Hal., 1, 14 and 2, 
49), and celebrated for its lake, now Pozzo Ratignano, 
and the floating island on its surface. (Senec., Nat. 
Quast., 3, 25.—Plin., 2, 95.) This lake was farther 
distinguished by the appellation of the Umbilicus, or 
“Navel” (i. e., centre) of Italy. (Varro, ap. Plin., 
3, 12.) This statement is found by D’Anville (Anal. 
Geogr., p. 165) to be correct, when referred to the 
breadth of Italy; the distance from Ostia to Cutiliz, 
the ruins of which are to be seen close to Paterno, a 


village near Civita Ducale, being seventy-six miles, | 


and the same from thence to Castrum Truentinum on 
the Adriatic. If Cluverius is right in reading Koréay 
for Kooiry in Stephanus of Byzantium, who quotes the 


name from the Periegesis of Ctesias, as belonging to a 


city of the Umbri, we may adduce the authority of that 
early historian in proof of the antiquity of this town. 
Cutiliz is also noticed by Strabo (228) for its mineral 


waters, which were accounted salutary for many dis- 
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orders ; they failed, however, in their effect upon Ves- 
pasian, who is stated to have died here. (Suet., Vesp., 
24.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 317, seqq-) 

Cyne, according to Ovid, a fountain-nymph of 
Sicily, whose stream flowed into the Anapus, near Syr- 
acuse. She attempted, but in vain, to stop the car 
of Pluto, when that god was carrying off Proserpina. 
The irritated deity made a passage for himself to the 
lower world through the very waters of the fountain. 
(Ovid, Met., 5, 409, seqgg.)—Claudian, on the other 
hand, makes Cyane one of the attendants of Proser- 
pina, and to have been gathering flowers with her at 
the time she was carried off. According to this poet, 
she pined away, and dissolved into a fountain after the 
abduction of the goddess. (Claudian, de rapt. Pro- 
serp., 2, 61.—dd. 2b., 3, 246, segg.) Diodorus Sicu- 
lus gives a third legend, by which the fountain Cyane 
is made to have come forth from the opening through 
which Pluto descended with Proserpina to the shades. 
(Diod. Sic., 5, 4.\—The modem name of the fountain 
is sald tobe the Pisma. On the banks of this stream 
grows the papyrus, which is thought by Hoare to have 
been brought hither from Egypt by the orders of Hiero. 
(Hoare’s Classical Tour, vol. 2, p. 163.) 

CyanE&, two small, rugged islands at the en- 
trance of the Euxine Sea, and forty stadia from the 
mouth of the Thracian Bosporus. (Arrian, Peripl. 
Mar. Euz., ad fin., p. 137, ed. Blanc.) According 
to Strabo, one was near the European, the other near 
the Asiatic side, and the space between them was 
about twenty stadia. (Strab., 319.) There was an 
ancient fable relative to these islands, that they floated 
about, and sometimes united to crush to pieces those 
vessels which chanced at the time to be passing through 
the straits. (Pomp. Mela, 2, 7.) Pliny gives the 
same fable (4, 13), but assigns, at the same time, the 
true cause of the legend. It arose from their appear- 
ing, like all other objects, to move towards, or from 


each other, when seen from a vessel in motion itself. — 


The Argo, we are told by Apollonius Rhodius (2, 601), 
had a narrow escape in passing through, and lost the 
extremity of her stern (a¢Adoro1o dxpa Kxdpvuba). 
Pindar says, that they were alive, and moved to and 
fro more swiftly than the blasts, until the expedition 
of the Argonauts brought death upon them. (Pyth., 
4, 371, segg.) On which passage the scholiast re- 
marks in explanation, that it was decreed by the fates 
they should become ‘rooted to the deep” whenever 
a vessel succeeded in passing through them: (Eizapro, 
OvarAevodone veas pilobivat Tac TéTpAG TO TEAGyel). 
The prediction was accomplished by the Argo. Phin- 
eus (vid. Argonaute) had directed Jason and his com- 
panions to let fly a pigeon when they were near these 
islands, telling them that, if the bird came safely 
through, the Argo might venture to follow her. They 
obeyed the directions of the prophet-prince; the pi- 
geon passed through safely with the loss of its tail ; 
and then the Argonauts, watching the recession of the 
rocks, and aided by Juno and Minerva, rowed vigor- 
ously on, and passed through with the loss of a part of 
the stern-works of their vessel.—The term ‘“‘ Cyanex”’ 
(Kvdveat), i. e., “dark blue” or ‘‘ azure,” is referred 
by the scholiasts on Euripides (Med., 2) and Apollo- 
nius Rhodius (2, 317), to the colour of these rocks. 
In the description of Homer, however, as will be seen 
presently, a more poetic turn is given to the appella- 
tion. 
of “ Symplegades” (SvurAnyddec), i. e., “ the Dash- 
ers,” in allusion to their supposed collision when ves- 
sels attempted to pass through. (Compare Eurip., 
Med., 2.—Kvavéacg Svpuranydédag.) Juvenal calls 
them “concurrentia saxa, Cyaneas” (15, 19), and 


Ovid (Met., 7, 62) has, ‘‘ Qua mediis concurrere in 


undis dicuntur montes.” Homer (Od., 12, 61) calls 
them IlAayxrai, ‘The Wanderers,” and gives the 
following description of them : ere a are lofty 


To the name Cyanez is frequently joined that — 
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rocks; and near them the vast wave of the dark Am- 
phitrite resounds: the blessed gods call them the 
‘Wanderers. Here neither birds pass by, nor do fear- 
ful doves which carry ambrosia to father Jove; but 
the smooth rock always takes away some one of 
them, while the father supplies another to make up 
their number. From this not yet has any ship of men 
escaped, whichever has come to it, but the waves of 
the sea, and the storms of pernicious fire take away 
planks of ships and bodies of men together. That ship, 
indeed, only, which passes over the sea, has sailed be- 
yond, the Argo, acare to all, which sailed from Ata... 
But as to the two rocks, the one reaches the wide 
heaven with its sharp top, and a dark cloud surrounds 
it: this, indeed, never goes away, nor does clearness 
ever hold possession of its top, either in summer or in 
autumn; nor could a mortal man ascend it, or de- 
scend, not if he had twenty hands and feet ; for the 
rock.is smooth like one polished around.”—It is not 


difficult, from the accounts here given, adorned though | 


they be with the garb of poetry, to deduce the inference 
that the Cyanean isles were originally volcanic. The 
“storms of pernicious fire” (upd¢ dAooi0 WveAAar) 
and the dark cloud (cvavén vepéAn) point at once to 
this. Hence, in the discussions which have arisen 
relative to the formation of the Thracian Bosporus, 
and the enlargement of the Mediterranean Sea (vid. 
‘Mediterraneum Mare), the agency of volcanoes is gen- 
erally asserted by the one party. (Compare Olivier, 
Voyage, &c., vol. 1, p. 62.—Geographie Physique de 
la Mere Noire, par Dureau de la Malle, p. 255, seqq.) 
Their opponents, on the other hand, maintain, that the 
only probable change in the region of the Bosporus 
must have been produced by a gradual sinking of a 
barrier of rocks, and that even this must have occurred 
at a period antecedent to all historical and geographi- 
cal records. ‘They add, that the pretended volcanic 
substances brought from the Bosporus have been 
proved to be merely fragments of ordinary rocks. 
(Malte- Brun, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 397, Brussels ed.) It 
is difficult, however, to reconcile this assertion with 
the strong and decided language of Dr. Clarke, rela- 
tive to the structure of the rock of which the Cyanean 
isles consist, as well as to the general appearance of 
the shore along the line of the Bosporus. ‘“ The Cy- 
anew,” he remarks, ‘are each joined to the main land 
by akind of isthmus, and appear as islands when this 
is inundated; which always happens in stormy 
weather. But it is not certain that the isthmus, con- 
necting either of them with the continent, was for- 
merly visible. The disclosure has been probably 
owing to that gradual sinking of the level of the Black 
Sea before noticed. The same cause continuing to 
Operate, may hereafter lead posterity to marvel what 
is become of the Cyanew ; and this may also account 
for their multiplied appearance in ages anterior to the 
time of Strabo. For some time before we reached 
the entrance to the Canal, steering close along its Eu- 
ropean side, we observed in the cliffs and hills, even 
to their summits, a remarkable aggregate of hetero- 
geneous stony substances, rounded by attrition in wa- 
ter, imbedded in a hard natural cement, yet differing 
from the usual appearance of breccia rocks ; for, upon 
a nearer examination, the whole mass appears to have 
undergone, first, a violent action of fire ; and, secondly, 
that degree of friction in water to which their forms 


'- must be ascribed. Breccia rocks do not commonly 
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consist of substances so modified. The stratwm form- 
ed by this singular aggregate, and the parts composing 
it, exhibited, by the circumstances of their position, a 
striking proof of the power of an inundation; having 
dragged along with it the constituent parts of the 
mixture, over all the heights above the present level 
of the Black Sea, and deposited them in such a man- 
ner as to leave no doubt but that a torrent had there 
passed pr ie the Sea of Marmora. All the strata 
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of the mountains, and each individual mass composing 
them, lean from the north to the south. At the point 
of the European lighthouse, we found the sea tem- 
pestuous, beating against immense rocks of a hard and 
compact lava: these rocks have separated prismati- 
cally, and they exhibit surfaces tinged by the oxzde of 
tron. From this point we passed to the Cyanean isle, 
upon the European side of the strait, and there landed. 
The structure of the rock, whereof the island consists, 
corresponds with the nature of the strata already de- 
scribed: but the substances composing it were per- 
haps never before associated in any mineral aggregate. 
They all appear to have been more or less modified by 
fire, and to have been cemented during the boiling of 
a volcano. In the same mass may be observed frag- 
ments of various-coloured lava, of trap, of basalt, and 
of marble. In the fissures appear agate, chalcedony, 
and quartz; but in friable and thin veins, not half an 
inch in thickness, deposited posterior to the settling of 
the stratum. The agate appeared in a vein of con- 
siderable extent, occupying a deep fissure not more 
than an inch wide, and coated by a green earth, re- 
sembling some of the lavas of Aitna, which have been 
decomposed by acidiferous vapours. ‘The summit of 
this insular rock is the most favourable situation for 
surveying the mouth of the canal ; thus viewed, it has 
the appearance of a crater, whose broken sides were 
opened towards the Black Sea, and, by a smaller ap- 
erture, towards the Bosporus. The Asiatic side of 
the strait is distinguished by appearances similar to 
those already described; with this difference, that, 
opposite to the island, a little to the east of the Ana- 
tolian lighthouse, a range of basaltic pillars may be 
discerned, standing upon a base inclined towards the 
sea ; and, when examined with a telescope, exhibiting 
very regular prismatic forms. From all the preceding 
observations, and after due consideration of events re- 
corded in history, as compared with the phenomena 
of nature, it is, perhaps, more than probable, that the 
bursting of the Thracian Bosporus, the deluge men- 
tioned by Diodorus Siculus, and the draining of the 
waters once uniting the Black Sea to the Caspian, 
were all the consequence of an earthquake caused by 
subterranean fires, which were not extinct at the time 
of the passage of the Argonauts, and the effects of 
which are still visible.” (Clarke’s Travels—Russia, 
Tartary, and Turkey—vol. 2, p. 430, seqq.) 
Cyaxires, I. a king of the Medes, grandson of 
Dejoces, son of Phraortes, and father of Astyages. He 
was a prince of violent character (Herodot., 1, 73.— 
Compare Larcher, ad loc.), and this trait displayed it- 
self in his treatment of the Scythians, a body of whom 
had taken refuge in his territories in consequence of a 
sedition. He received them kindly, allowed them set- 
tlements, and even went so far as to intrust some 
children to their care, in order to have them taught 
the Scythian language and the art of bending the bow. 
After some time had elapsed, the Scythians, accus- 
tomed to go forth to the chase, and to bring back to 
the king some of the game obtained by the hunt, re- 
turned one day with empty hands. Cyaxares gave 
vent to his temper by punishing them severely. ‘The 
Scythians, indignant at this treatment, which they 
knew to be unmerited, resolved to slay one of the chil- 
dren confided to their care, and, after preparing the flesh 
like the game they had been accustomed to bring, to 
serve it up before Astyages, and betake themselves im- 
mediately unto Alyattes at Sardis. The horrid plan 
succeeded but too well. Cyaxares demanded the fu- 
gitives from the Lydian monarch, and on his refusal a 
war ensued. This war lasted for five years: in the 
sixth, an eclipse of the sun, which had been predicted 
by Thales, separated the contending armies. Peace 
was soon restored through the mediation of Labyne- 
tus, king of Babylon, and Syennesis, king of Cilicia. 
(Herodot., 1, 73, segg.) Herodotus also informs us 
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(1, 103), that Cyaxares was superior in valour to his 
ancesters ; that he was the first who regularly trained 
the Asiatics to military service; dividing the troops, 
which had been imbodied promiscuously before his 
time, into distinct companies of lancers, archers, and 
cavalry. The historian then adds parenthetically, 
(‘this was he who waged war with the Lydians ; 
when, during a battle, the day became night”). This 
parenthetical remark evidently refers to the foregoing 
account of the eclipse. We are next informed, that, 
having subdued all Asia above the river Halys, he 
marched with all that were under his command against 
Nineveh, resolving to avenge the death of his father 
by the destruction of that city. After he-had defeat- 
ed the Assyrians, he laid siege to the city; but was 
forced to raise it by a sudden invasion of his territories. 
For a numerous army of Scythians, headed by Ma- 
dyas, made an irruption into Media, defeated him in a 
pitched battle, and reduced him and all Upper Asia, 
under subjection to them, for eight-and-twenty years. 
(Herodot., 1, 103, seqg.) ‘Then, in revenge for their 
galling impositions and exactions, he slew their chief- 
tains, when intoxicated, at a banquet to which he had 
invited them, and, expelling the rest, recovered his for- 
mer power and possessions. (Herodot., 1,196.) After 
this, the Medes took Nineveh and subdued the Assy- 
rian provinces, all except the Babylonians, their con- 
federates in the war. Cyaxares died after having 
reigned forty years, including twenty-eight years of 
the Scythian dominion.—Hale fixes the time of the 
eclipse that was predicted by Thales, as above stated, 
on the 18th of May, B.C. 603, at 9 hours and 30 min- 
utes in the morning. He makes this eclipse to have 
been a total one, and the moon’s shadow tc have tray- 


ersed the earth’s disk, near the mouth of the river Ha-- 


lys, the boundary of the two contending kingdoms at 
a later day. (Hale’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. 4, 
p. 84, 2d ed.) The same learned writer makes Cyax- 
ares I. to have been the same with Kai Kobad, whom 
Mirkhond, and other Persian historians give as the 
founder of the second or Kaianian dynasty. He iden- 
tifies him also with the Ahasuerus of Scripture. 
(Hale’s Analysis, vol. 4, p. 76,81.) According, how- 
ever, to another modern writer, Cyaxares is the same 
with the monarch styled Gustasp. (Holty, Djemschid, 
Feridun, &c., p. 53, seqgg., Hanov., 1829.)—II. Son 
of Astyages, succeeded his father at the age of 49 
years. Being naturally of an easy, indolent disposi- 
tion, and fond of his amusements, he left the burden 
of military affairs and the care of the government to Cy- 
rus, his nephew and son-in-law, who married his only 
daughter, and was, therefore, doubly entitled to suc- 
ceed him. Xenophon notices this marriage as taking 
place after the conquest of Babylon. (Cyrop., 8, 28.) 
But to this Sir Isaac Newton justly objects: “ This 
daughter, saith Xenophon, was reported to be very 
handsome, and used to play with Cyrus when they 
were both children, and to say that she would marry 
him ; and, therefore, they were much of the same age. 
Xenophon saith, that Cyrus married her after the ta- 
king of Babylon ; but she was then an old woman. It is 
more probable that he married her while she was young 
and handsome, and he a young man.” (Chron., p. 
310.) Newton supposes that Darius the Mede was 
the son of Cyaxares, and cousin of Cyrus; and that 
Cyrus rebelled against, and dethroned him two years 
after the capture of Babylon. But this is unfounded : 
for Darius the Mede was sixteen years older than Cy- 
rus. We may therefore rest assured that he was Cy- 
axares himself, and none else. (Hale’s Analysis of 
Chronology, vol. 4, p. 88, 2d ed.) 

Cysese, a name of Cybele, used by the poets when 
a long penult is required. The form Cybelle is some- 
times, though with less propriety, employed for a sim- 
ilar purpose. (Compare the Greek forms. Kv6éAn and 


Kv6y6n, and consult Drakenborch, ad Sil. Jial., 17, 
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8.—Heyne, ad Virg., Ain., 3, 111.—Doring, ad Ca- 
tull., 63, 9.—Heinsius, ad Prudent., mepi ored. 10, 
196.—Brouckhus., ad Propert., 3, 15, 35.—Forcelli- 
ni, Lex. Tot. Lat., s. v. Cybebe.) 

CyB. (for the quantity of the penult, vid. Cybebe), 
a goddess, daughter of Celus and Terra, and distin- 
guished by the appellation of “ Mother of the Gods,” 
or “ Great Mother.” The Phrygians and Lydians re- 
garded her as the goddess of nature or of the earth. 
Her temples stood on the summits of hills or mount- 
ains, such as Dindymus, Berecyntus, Sipylus, and 
others. She was particularly worshipped at Pessinus, 
in Galatia, above which place rose Mount Dindymus, 
whence her surname of Dindymene. Her statue in 
this city was nothing more than a large aérolite, which 
was held to be her heaven-sent image, and which was 
removed to Rome near the close of the second Punic 
war, The legend of Cybele and Atys has already 
been alluded to, in its various forms (vid. Atys), and 
the explanation given on that occasion may here be re- 
peated, that Atys was, in fact, an incarnation of the 
sun. ‘The account of Diodorus, as usual, is based upon 
the system of Euhemerus, by which a mortal origin was 
sought to be established for all the heathen divinities. 
According to this writer, Cybele was daughter to King 
Mzon and his queen Dindyme. She was exposed by 
her father on Mount Cybelus, where she was suckled 
by panthers and lionesses, and was afterward reared 
by shepherdesses, who named her Cybele. When 
she grew up, she displayed great skill in the healing 
art, and cured all the diseases of the children and cat- 
tle. They thence called her the mountain-mother. 
‘While dwelling in the woods she formed a strict friend- 


ship with Marsyas, and had a love-affair with a youth 


named Atys or Attis. She was afterward acknowl- 
edged by her parents; but her father, on discovering 
her intimacy with Atys, seized that unhappy youth and 
put him to death. Grief deprived Cybele of her rea- 
son: with dishevelled locks she roamed to the sound. 
of the drums and pipes which she had invented, over 
various regions of the earth, even as far as the coun- 
try of the Hyperboreans, teaching mankind agriculture : 
her companion was still the faithful Marsyas. Mean- 
time a dreadful famine ravaged Phrygia; the oracle, 
being consulted, directed that the body of Atys should 
be buried, and divine honours be paid to Cybele. A 
stately temple was accordingly erected to her at Pes- 
sinus by King Midas. (Diod. Sic., 3, 58, seg.) It 
is apparent from this account, pragmatized as it is, 
that Cybele, Marsyas, and Atys were all ancient Phry- 
gian deities.—Like Asiatic worship in general, that of 
Cybele was enthusiastic. Her priests, named Galli 
and Corybantes, ran about with dreadful cries and 
howlings, beating on timbrels, clashing cymbals, sound- 
ing pipes, and cutting their flesh with knives. The 
box-tree and cypress were considered as sacred to her ; 
as from the former she made the pipes, and Atys was 
said to have been changed into the latter. We find from 
Pindar and the dramatists, that the worship and the 
mysteries of the Great Mother were common in Greece, 
particularly at Athens, in their time. (Pind., Pyth., 
3, 187.—Schol., ad loc—Eurip., Hippol., 143.—Id., 
Bacch:, 78.—Id., Hel., 1321.) The worship of Cyb- 
ele, as has already been remarked, was introduced into 
Rome near the close of the second Punic war, A.U.C. 
547, when a solemn embassy was sent to Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, to request the image at sr neadge 
which had fallen from heaven. The monarch readi! 
yielded compliance, and the goddess was conveyed to 
the Ttalian capital, where a stately temple was built to 
receive her, and a solemn festival, named the Megale- 
sia, was celebrated every year in her honour. (Liv., 
29, 14.—Ovid, Fast., 4, 179, seq.) As the Greeks . 
had confounded her with Rhea, so the Latins made her 
one with their Ops, the goddess of the earth. (Lu- 
cret., 2, 598, segg.—Virg-, Ain., 3, 104 5S TES &c.) 
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—In works of art Cybele exhibits the matronly air and 
composed dignity, which distinguish Juno and Ceres, 
Sometimes she is veiled, and seated on a throne with 
lions at her side; at other times riding in a chariot 
drawn by lions. Her head is always crowned with 
towers. She frequently beats on a drum, and bears a 
sceptre inher hand. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 223, 
seqq.)—The name Cybele is derived, by some, from 
the cymbals (kbu6oc, xtu6ada) used in the worship of 
the goddess. It is better, however, to suppose her so 
called, because represented usually in her more mys- 
terious character, under a globular or else square form: 
(Aéyetat 0&8 kat Kub6éAn ard tod Kvb6iK0d oynparoc, 
Kata yewpetpiav, 9 yn.—Lex. Antig., Frag. in Herm. 
Gramm.—Kmight’s Inquiry, § 42, Class. Journ., vol. 
23, p. 233.—For an explanation of the myth of Cybele, 
which cannot, of course, be given here, consult Guig- 
maut, vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 67, segq.) 

Cysisrra, a town of Cappadocia, in the district of 
Cataonia, and at the foot of Mount Taurus. (Cic., 
Ep. ad Fam., 15, 2 et 4.—Ep. ad. Att., 5, 20.) Ci- 
cero made it his headquarters during his command in 
Cilicia. Leake is inclined to place Cybistra at Kara- 
hissar, near Mazaca, but this position does not agree 
with Strabo’s account. D’Anville had imagined, from 
a similarity of name, that Cybistra might be represented 
by Bustereh, a small place near the source of one of 
the branches of the Halys ; but it is not said whether 
there are any remains of antiquity at Bustereh, and, 
besides, Leake affirms, that, according to the Arabian 
geographer Hadji Khalfa, the true name of the place 
is Kostere. (Asia Minor, p. 63.) Cybistra is men- 
tioned by Hierocles among the Episcopal cities of 
Cappadocia. (Hterocl., p. 700.—Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 236, 262.) 

Cyciipes, a name applied by the ancient Greeks 
to that cluster (kixAoc) of islands which encircled 
Delos. Strabo (485) says, that the Cyclades were 
at first only twelve in number, but were afterward in- 
creased to fifteen. These, as we learn from Artemi- 
dorus, were Ceos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Melos, Siphnos, 
Cimolos, Prepesinthos, Olearos, Paros, Naxos, Syros, 
Myconos, Tenos, Andros, and Gyaros, which last, how- 
ever, Strabo himself was desirous of excluding, from 
its being a mere rock, as also Prepesinthos and Olea- 
ros.—It appears from the Greek historians, that the 
Cyclades were first inhabited by the Phenicians, Cari- 


ans, and Leleges, whose piratical habits rendered them 


formidable to the cities on the continent, till they were 
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conquered and finally extirpated by Minos. (Thucyd., 


quently occupied for a short time by Polycrates, ty- 
rant of Samos, and the Persians. (Herodot., 5, 28.) 
But, after the battle of Mycale, they became dependant 
on the Athenians. (Thucyd., 1, 94.) 

Cycrici poete, a name given by the ancient gram- 
marians to aclass of minor bards, who selected, for the 
subjects of their productions, things transacted as well 
during the Trojan war, as before and after; and who, 
in treating of these subjects, confined themselves with- 
in a certain round or cycle of fable (KéxAoc, circulus). 
In order to understand the subject more fully, we must 
observe, that there was both a Mythic and a Trojan 
cycle. The former of these embr ced the whole se- 
ries of fable, from the genealogies of the gods down to 
the time of the Trojan war. ‘The latter comprised the 
fables that had reference to, or were in any way con- 
nected with, the Trojan war. Of the first class were 
Theogonies, Cosmogonies, Titanomachies, and the 
like; of the second, the poems of Arctinus, Lesches, 
Stasinus, and others. At a later period, the term cyclic 
was applied, as a mark of contempt, to two species of 
poems ; one, where the poet confined himself to a trite 
and hackneyed round (Kv«Aoc) of particulars (compare 
Horat., Ep. ad Pis., 132); the other, where, from an 
ign true nature of epic poetry and of the 


‘1,,.4.—Herodot., 1,171.) These islands were subse- 
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ait itself, the author, with tedious minutenesss, re- 
counted all the attendant circumstances of an event, 
from the earliest beginnings of the same ; as, for ex- 
ample, the history of the Trojan war, from the story of 
Leda and the eggs. (Compare Heyne, Excurs. 1, ad 
Ain., 2, vol. 2, p. 268, ed. Lips.) 

Cycuorgs, a fabled race, of gigantic size, having 
but one eye, large and round, placed in the centre of 
their forehead, whence, according to the common ac- 
count, their name was derived, from KvKAog, ‘a circu- 
lar opening,” and ow, ‘an eye.” Homer makes 
Ulysses, after having left the country of the Lotus- 
eaters (Lotophagi), to have sailed on westward, and to 
have come to that of the Cyclopes, which could not have 
been very far distant, or the poet would in that case, 
as he always does, have specified the number of days 
occupied in the voyage. ‘The Cyclopes are described 
by him as a rude and lawless race, who neither planted 
nor sowed, but whose land was so fertile as to pro- 
duce for them, of itself, wheat, barley, and vines. 
They had no social institutions, neither assemblies nor 
laws, but dwelt separately, each in his cave, on the 
tops of lofty mountains, and each, without regard to 
others, governed his own wife and children. The ad- 
venture of Ulysses with Polyphemus, one of this race, 
will be found under the latter article. Nothing is said 
by Homer respecting the size of the Cyclopes in gen- 
eral, but every effort is made to give an exaggerated 
idea of that of Polyphemus. Hence some have im- 
agined that, according to the Homeric idea, the Cy- 
clopes were not in general of such huge dimensions or 
cannibal habits as the bard assigns to Polyphemus him- 
self. For the latter does not appear to have been of 
the ordinary Cyclops-race, but the son of Neptune and 
a sea-nymph; and he is also said to have been the 
strongest of the Cyclopes. (Od.,1,70.) Later poets, 
however, lost no time in supplying whatever the fable 
wanted in this respect, and hence Virgil describes the 
whole race as of gigantic stature, and compares them 
to so many tall forest-trees. (/in., 3,680.) It is not 
a little remarkable, that neither in the description of 
the Cyclopes in general, nor of Polyphemus in par- 
ticular, is there any notice taken of their being one- 
eyed ; yet, in the account of the blinding of the latter, 
it seems to be assumed as a thing well known. We 
may hence, perhaps, infer, that Homer followed the 
usual derivation of the name.—Thus much for the 
Homeric account of the Cyclopes. In Hesiod, on the 
other hand (Theog., 139, seqg.), we haye what ap- 


pears to be the earlier legend respecting these fabled’ 


beings, a circumstance which may tend to show that 
the Odyssey was composed by a poet later than He- 
siod, and not by the author of the Ihad. In the Theog- 
ony of Hesiod, the Cyclopes are only three in number, 
Brontes, Steropes, and Arges. They are the sons of 
Uranus and Gea (Ceelus and Terra), and their em- 
ployment is to fabricate the thunderbolt for Jove. 
They are said to be in every other respect like gods, 
excepting the one, single eye, in the middle of their 
foreheads, a circumstance from which Hesiod also, 
like Homer, deduces their general name: ‘“ Their 
name,” says the poet, ‘‘ was Cyclopes, because a sin- 
gle, round eye lay in their forehead.” (Theog., 144, 
seq.) In the individual names given by Hesiod, we 
have evidently the germe of the whole fable. The Cy- 
clopes are the energies of the sky, the thunder, the 
lightning, and the rapid march of the latter (Brontes, 
from Bpovrn, thunder.—Steropes, from otepory, the 
lightning.—Arges, from apyne, rapid). Inaccordance 
with this idea, the term KvxAwy (Cyclops) itself may 
be regarded as a simple, not a compound term, of the 
same class with uoAwp, Képxwr, Kéxpow, IéAow; and 
the word xtxAoc being the root, we may make the Cy- 
clopes to be the Whurlers, or, to designate them by a 
Latin name, the Volouli. (Compare Hermann, de 
Mythol. Grac. Antiquiss.—Opusc., vol. 2, p. 176.) 
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When the Thunder, the Lightning, and the rapid 
Flame had been converted by poetry into one-eyed 
giants, and localized in the neighbourhood of volca- 
noes, it was an easy process to convert them into 
smiths, the assistants of Vulcan. (Callum. H. in 
Dian., 46, seqqg.—Virg., Georg., 4, 173.—Ain., 8, 
416, segg.) As they were now artists in one line, it 
gave no surprise to find them engaged in a task adapt- 
ed to their huge strength, namely, that of rearing the 
massive walls of Tiryns, for which purpose they were 
brought by Pretus from Lycia. (Schol. ad Eurip., 
Orest., 955.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 259, seqq.) 
Hence, too, the name Cyclopian, is applied to this spe- 
cies of architecture, respecting which we will give 
some explanation at the close of this article. —This last- 
mentioned circumstance has led some to imagine, that 
the Cyclopes were nothing more than a caste or race of 
miners, or, rather, workers in quarries, who descended 
into, and came forth from, the bowels of the earth, with 
a lamp attached to their foreheads, to light them on 
their way, and which at a distance would appear like a 
large, flaming eye: an explanation more ingenious than 
satisfactory. (Hirt, Geschichte der Baukunst, vol. 1, 
p. 198.—Agatharch., ap. Phot., Cod., 250.) Another 
solution is that which refers the name Cyclops to the 
circular buildings constructed by the Pelasgi, of which 
we have so remarkable a specimen in what is called 
the Treasury of Atreus, at Mycene. From the form 
of these buildings, resembling within a hollow cone or 
beehive, and the round opening at the top, the individ- 
uals who constructed them are thought to have derived 
their appellation. (Kruse, Hellas, vol. 1, p. 440.— 
Compare Gell’s Argolis, p. 34.)—As regards the 
country occupied by the Homeric Cyclopes, it may be 
remarked, that this is usually supposed to have been 
the island of Sicily. But it would be very inconsistent 
in the poet to place the Cyclopes, a race contemning 
the gods, in an island sacred to, and in which were 
pastured the herds of, the Sun. The distance, too, 
between the land of the Lotophagi and that of the Cy- 
clopes, could not have been very considerable ; since, 
as has already been remarked, it is not given in days 
and nights, a mode of measurement always adopted by 
Homer when the distance mentioned is a great one. 
Everything conspires, therefore, to induce the belief, 
that the Cyclopes of Homer were placed by him on the 
coast of Africa, a little to the north of the Syrtis Mi- 
nor. (Compare Mannert, Geogr., vol. 4, p. 9, seqq.) 
They who make them to have dwelt in Sicily blend an 
old tradition with one of more recent date. This last 
probably took its rise when Aitna and the Lipari isl- 
ands were assigned to Vulcan, by the popular belief 
of the day, as his workshops; which could only have 
happened when tna had become better known, and 
Mount Moschylus, in the isle of Lemnos, had ceased 
to be volcanic.— Before we conclude this article, a few 
remarks will be made on the subject of Cyclopian 
architecture. This style of building is frequently al- 
luded to by the ancient writers. In fact, every archi- 
tectural work of extraordinary magnitude, to the exe- 
cution of which human labour appeared inadequate, 
was ascribed to the Cyclopes. (Hurip., Iph. in Aul., 
534.—Id., Herc. Fur., 15.—Id., Troad., 108.—Stra- 
bo, 373.—Senec., Herc. Fur., 996.—.Statius, Theb., 
4, 151.—Pausan., 2, 25.) The general character of 
the Cyclopian style is immense blocks of stone, with- 
out cement, placed upon each other, sometimes irreg- 
ularly, and with smaller stones filling up the interstices, 
sometimes in regular and horizontal rows. The Cy- 
clopian style is commonly divided into four eras. The 
first, or oldest, is that employed at Tiryns and Myce- 
ne, consisting of blocks of various sizes, some of them 
very large, the interstices of which are, or were once, 
filled up with small stones. The second era is marked 
by polygonal stones, which nevertheless fit into each 


. other with great nicety. Specimens exist at Delphi, 
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Iulis, and at Cosa in Etruria. In this style there are 
no courses. The third era appears in the Phocian 
cities, and in some of Beeotia and Argolis. It is dis- 
tinguished by the work being made in courses, and the 
stones, though of unequal size, being of the same 
height. The fourth and youngest style presents hori- 
zontal courses of masonry, not always of the same 
height, but formed of stones which are all rectangular. 
This style is chiefly confined to Attica. (Hamilton, 
Arche@olog., 15, 320.) Drawings of Cyclopian walls 
are given in Gell’s Argolis, pl. 7—Micali, Anticht 
Monumenti, tav. 9,10, 11, 12.—Hirt, Geschichte der 
Baukunst, taf. 7, fig. 5, 6, 8, 9,10. The most ra- 
tional opinion relative to the Cyclopian walls of anti- 
quity, is that which ascribes their erection to the an- 
cient Pelasgi. (Dodwell, Tour, vol. 2, p. 219.—Hirt, 
Gesch. der Bauk., vol. 1, p. 199, &c.) 

Cyenus, I. a son of Mars, killed by Hercules. As 
the latter was passing by the temple of Apollo at Pa- 
gase, he was opposed by Cycnus, who was in the 
habit of plundering those who brought the sacrifices 
to the god. Both Cycnus and his parent Mars were 
standing in the same chariot ready for the conflict. 
Hercules engaged, and slew the former; and when 
Mars, who had witnessed the fate of his son, would 
avenge him, he received a wound in the thigh from the 
spear of the hero. The two combats are described in 
the Hesiodean fragment called the “‘ Shield of Hercu- 
les.” (Vid. Hesiod.)—II. Ason of Neptune, whom 
his father had made invulnerable. He fought on the 
side of the Trojans at the landing of the Greeks, and 
had Achilles for an antagonist. When the latter saw 
that his weapons were of no effect, he took advantage 
of a fall on the part of Cycnus, occasioned by a stone 
with which he came in contact, as he was retreating 
before the Grecian hero, and choked him to death by 
means of the strap of his helmet. 
ately changed the corpse of his son into a swan (Kdx- 
voc, cycnus. — Ovid, Met., 12, 72, segg.)—III. Son of 
Stheneleus, and king of the Ligurians. He was a re- 
lation and friend of Phaéthon’s, and was standing on 
the banks of the Po when the sisters of the latter 
were transformed into poplars. While mourning at 
the sight he was himself changed into a swan. (Ovid, 
Met., 2, 367.) 

Cypias, a painter, born in the island of Cythnus, 
one of the Cyclades, and who flourished Olymp. 104. 
Hortensius, the orator, purchased his painting of the 
Argonauts for 144,000 sesterces (nearly $5600). This. 
same piece was afterward transferred by Agrippa to the 
portico of Neptune. 
27.) 

Cypiere. Vid. Acontius, Ae 

Cypwnus, a river of Cilicia Campestris, rising in the 
chain of Mount Taurus, and falling into the sea a little 
below Tarsus, which stood on its banks. (Xen., 
Anab., 1, 2.) Its waters were extremely cold, and 
Alexander nearly lost his life by bathing in them when 
overheated and fatigued. The illness of Alexander re- 
sulting from this, is connected with the well-known 
story of the physician Philip. (Arrian, Exp. Alez., 
2, 4.—Quint. Curt., 3, 4, 7, seqg.) The river Cyd- 
nus expanded about a mile below Tarsus, near the 


sea, and formed a port for the city, called Rhegma, — 


or the aperture. (Strabo, 672.) The Geogr. Nud. 
Clima, 4, p. 5, gives the castle of Arlow as the har- 
bour of Tarsus. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 2, p- 
65.) The Cydnus is now the Tersoos, and, according 
to Captain Beaufort, is at present inaccessible to any 
but the smallest boats ; though within the bar that ob- 
structs the entrance, it is deep enough, and about 160 
feet wide. That this river was navigable, however, 


anciently, we learn from Plutaxch’s description of Cle- 
| opatra’s splendid pageant in sailing down its stream; 


a passage so well known to the English reader from 
Stages beautiful version. Etta Oi Ant., c, 
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25.) Capt. Beaufort observes, that the sea must have 
retired considerably from the mouth of the Cydnus ; 
since, in the time of the crusades, it is reported to 
have been six miles from Tarsus, and now that dis- 
tance is more than doubled. (Karamania, p. 275.— 
Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 344.) 

Cyponia, the most ancient city in the island of 
Crete. (Strabo, 476.) It is said tohave been found- 
- ed by the Cydones of Homer (Od., 3, 292), whom 
Strabo considered as indigenous. But Herodotus as- 
cribes its origin to a party of Samians, who, having 
been exiled by Polycrates, settled in Crete when they 
had expelled the Zacynthians. Six years afterward, 
the Samians were conquered in a naval engagement 
by the Auginete and Cretans, and reduced to captivi- 
ty: the town then probably reverted to its ancient 
possessors the Cydonians. (Herodot., 3, 59.) It 
stood on the northern coast of the northwestern part 
of Crete, and was the most powerful and wealthy city 
of the whole island, since, in the civil wars, it with- 
stood the united forces of Cnosus and Gortyna after 
they had reduced the greater part of Crete. From 
Cydonia the quince-tree was first brought into Italy, 
and thence the fruit was called malum Cydoniwm, or 
Cydonian apple. Its inhabitants were the best of the 
Cretan archers. ‘The ruins of this ancient city are to 
be seen on the site of Jeramt. (Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 365, seq.) 

Cyprira, a city of Phrygia. Mannert supposes it 
to have been the same with Laodicea, on the confines 
of three provinces, Caria, Phrygia, and Lydia, and 
situate on the Lycus, which flows into the Meander. 
(Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 131.) Herodotus speaks of 
a pillar erected in Cydrara by Creesus, with an inscrip- 
tion defining the boundaries of Phrygia and Lydia; so 
that it must have been on the confines of these two 
countries at least. (Herodot., 7, 30.) 

Cyuvirus, a celebrated horse of Castor, according to 
Seneca, Valerius Flaccus, Claudian, and Martial, but, 
according to Virgil, of Pollux. (Virg., G., 3, 90.) 
The point is gravely discussed by La Cerda and Mar- 
tyn, in their respective commentaries, and the conclu- 
sion to which both come is, what might have easily 
been surmised, that the steed in question was the com- 
mon property of the two Dioscuri. Statius, in his 
poem on Domitian’s horse, mentions Cyllarus as serv- 
ing the two brothers alternately. (Sylv., 1, 1,54.) Ste- 
sichorus also, according to Suidas, says that Mercury 
gave Phlogeus, and Harpagus, and Cyllarus to both 
Castor and Pollux. (Suwid., s.v. KtAAapoc.) In the 
Etymol. Mag. it is stated, that Mercury gave them 
Phlogeus and Harpagus, but Juno, Exalithus and Cyl- 
larus. (Etymol. Mag., p. 544, 54.) 

Cyne, I. the port of Elis, the capital of the dis- 
trict of Elis in the Peloponnesus. It is supposed to 
be the modern Chiarenza.—II. The loftiest and most 
celebrated mountain of Arcadia, rising between Stym- 
phalus and Pheneos, on the borders of Achaia. It 
was said to take its name from Cyllen, the son of Ela- 
tus, and was, according to the poets, the birthplace 
of Mercury, to whom a temple was dedicated on the 
summit. Hence the epithet Cyllenius applied to him. 
(Pausan., 8, 17.—Hom., Hymn. in Merc., 1.—Pind., 
Olymp., 6, 129.—Il., 2, 603.—Virg., Ain., 8, 138.) 
The perpendicular height of this mountain was esti- 
mated by some ancient geographers at twenty stadia, 
by others at fifteen. (Strabo, 388.) The modern 
name is Zyria. (Gell’s Itin., p. 168.) Pouqueville 
calls it Chelmos. (Voyage de la Gréce, vol. 5, p. 339.) 

CyLentus, an epithet applied to Mercury, from his 
having been born on Mount Cyllene. 

Cyma, the most considerable of the cities of Zolis, 
in Asia Minor, and lying to the northeast of Phocea. 
This place, sometimes, but less correctly, called Cuma, 
was surnamed Phriconis, because its founders had set- 
tled for some time around Mount Phricium in Locris, 
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previous to crossing over into Asia. On their arrival 
in AZolis, they found that country in the possession 
of the Pelasgi; but the latter, who had sustained 
great losses during the Trojan. war, were unable to 
offer any resistance to the invaders, who successively 
founded Neontichos and Cyma, though, according to 
some traditions, there existed already a place of that 
name, so called from Cyme, one of the Amazons. 
(Strabo, 623.—Steph. Byz., s. v. Kiun.) Cyma was 
one among the many cities which laid claim to the 
honour of having given birth to Homer. Hesiod’s fa- 
ther was born in this place, the poet himself, how- 
ever, in Ascra in Beotia. Ephorus, also, one of 
the most distinguished historians of Greece, but whose 
works are unfortunately lost, was a native of Cyma. 
And yet this city, notwithstanding the celebrity it de- 
rived from the birth of such talented individuals, was 
by no means generally famed for the genius and wit of 
its citizens. On the contrary, they were proverbially 
taxed with stupidity and slowness of apprehension. 
(Strabo, 622.—Surd., “Ovo¢c sig Kuyuaiove.—Plut., 
Vit. Ces., c. 61.)—In the reign of Tiberius, Cyma 
suffered, in common with the other cities of Asia, 
from the terrible earthquake which desolated that 
province. (Tacit., Ann.,2,47.) Its site is near the 
Turkish village of Sanderly. D’Anville is in fayour 
of Nemourt, but this is more probably the ancient 
Myrina. (Mannert’s Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 390.— 
Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. i., p. 147, seqq.) 

CymoruHoée, one of the Nereides, represented by 
Virgil as assisting the Trojans, with Triton, after the 
storm with which AZolus, at the request of Juno, had 
afflicted the fleet. (Ain., 1, 148.—Hesiod, Theog., 
245.) 

Cyn zcirus, an Athenian, celebrated for his extraor- 
dinary courage. He was brother to the poet Auschy- 
lus. After the battle of Marathon, he pursued the 
flying Persians to their ships, and seized one of their 
vessels with his right hand, which was immediately 
severed by the enemy. Upon this he seized the ves- 
sel with his left hand, and when he had lost that also, 
he still kept his hold with his teeth. Herodotus merely 
relates that he seized one of the Persian vessels by the 
stern, and had his hand cut off withanaxe. ‘The more 
detailed account is given by Justin. Phasis, an obscure 
painter, represented Cynegirus with both his hands, 
which Cornelius Longinus made the subject of a very 
neat epigram, preserved in the Anthology. (Herodot., 
6, 114.—Justin, 2, 9.—Anthol. Palat., vol 2, p. 660, 
ed. Jacobs ) 

CynaTH#, a town of Arcadia, on the river Crathis, 
near the northern borders, and some distance to the 
northwest of Cyllene. It had been united to the 
Achzan league, but was betrayed to the A®tolians in 
the Social War. This was effected by some exiles, 
who, on their return to their native city, formed a plot 
for admitting the enemy within its walls. The Asto- 
lians, accordingly, having crossed into Achaia with a 
considerable force, advanced to Cynethe, and easily 
scaled the walls; they then sacked the town and de- 
stroyed many of the inhabitants, not sparing even those 
to whose treachery they were indebted for their suc- 
cess. Polybius observes, that the calamity which thus 
overwhelmed the Cynethians was considered by many 
as a just punishment for their depraved and immoral 
conduct, their city forming a striking exception to the 
estimable character of the Arcadians in general, who 
were esteemed a pious, humane, and social people. 
Polybius accounts for this moral phenomenon, from 
the neglect into which music had fallen among the 
Cynethians. All the towns of Arcadia, save this single 
one, paid the greatest attention to the science, deem- 
ing it a necessary branch of education, on the principle 


that its influence was beneficial in humanizing the © 


character and- refining the manners of the people. 
The historian adds, that such was the abhorrence 
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produced in Arcadia by the conduct of the Cynm- 
thians, that, after a great massacre which took place 
among them, many of the towns refused to receive 
their deputies, and the Mantingzans, who allowed them 
a passage through their city, thought it necessary to 
perform lustral rites and expiatory sacrifices in every 
part of their territory. Cynwthe was burned by the 
AStolians on their retreat from Arcadia (Polyd., 4, 19, 
seqq.), but was probably restored, as it still existed in 
the time of Pausanias. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, 
vol. 3, p. 319.) Cynethe is supposed to have stood 
near the modern town of Calabryta, though there are 
no remains of antiquity discernible near that place. 
(Dodwell’s Tour, vol. 2, p. 447.—Gell’s Itin. of Mo- 
rea, p. 131.) 

Cynesit or Cynites (Kuvqjovos or Ktvyrtec), ac- 
cording to Herodotus (2, 33), the most western in- 
habitants of Europe, living beyond the Celte#. Man- 
nert, following the authority of Avienus (Ora Marut., 


. v. 200), makes them to have been situate in Spain, on 


both sides of the river Anas, and their western limit to 
have corresponded with the modern Faro in Algarve, 
while their eastern was the bay and islands formed by 
the small rivers Odzel and Tinto. (Compare Larcher, 
Hist. d@ Herodote—Tab. Geogr., vol. 7, p. 159.— 
Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 247, 251.—Mannert, Ge- 
ogr., vol. 1, p. 235.) Niebuhr, however, is of a dif- 
ferent opinion. ‘Still more absurd,” observes he, 
“than this identification of the Celts of Herodotus 
with the Celtici, is the notion that the Cynetes, who, 
by his account, dwelt still farther west, being the most 
remote people in that part of Europe, were the inhab- 
itants of Algarve, merely because this district, on ac- 
count of Cape St. Vincent, which projects in the shape 
of a wedge, was called Cuneus by the Romans, and 
unfortunately may, from its true situation, be consid- 
ered the westernmost country in this direction. As 
in historical geography we are not to look for the 
Celts to the west of the Iberi, so the Cynetes are not 
to be sought to the west of the Celts; yet assuredly 
they are not a fabulous people, but one which dwelt at 
a very great distance beyond the Celts, and, therefore, 
probably in the north; for, the more distant the object 
was,-the farther it naturally diverged from the truth.” 
(Mebuhr’s Geography of Herodotus, p. 13.) 

Cynict, a sect of philosophers, so called either from 
Cynosarges, where Antisthenes, the founder of the 
sect, lectured, or from the Greek term xtwy, “a dog,” 
in allusion to the snarling humour of their master. 
This sect is to be regarded not- so much as a school 
of philosophers as an institution of manners. It was 
formed rather for the purpose of providing a remedy 
for the moral disorders of luxury, ambition, and ava- 
rice, than with a view to establish any new theory of 
speculative opinions. ‘The sole end of the Cynic phi- 
losophy was to subdue the passions, and produce sim- 
plicity of manners. Hence the coarseness of their 
outward attire, their haughty contempt of external 
good, and patient endurance of external ill. The rig- 
orous discipline of the first Cynics, however, degen- 
erated afterward into the most absurd severity. The 
Cynic renounced every kind of scientific pursuit, in 
order to attend solely to the cultivation of virtuous 
habits. The sect fell gradually into disesteem and 
contempt, and many gross and disgraceful tales were 
propagated respecting them. (Vid. Antisthenes and 
Diogenes.—Enjield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, 
p. 301, seqg.—Tenneman, Grundriss der Gesch. der 
Phil., p. 113.) 

Cynisca, a daughter of Archidamus, king of Sparta, 
who was the first female that ever turned her attention 
to the training of steeds, and the first that obtained a 
prize at the Olympic games. (Pausan., 3,8.) 

Cyno, the wife of a herdsman, and the one who 


nurtured and brought up Cyrus the Great, when ex- 


posed in infancy. (Herodot., 1, 110.) Her name, in 
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the Median language, was Spaco, according to Herod- 
otus, who makes Cyno the Greek translation of it, 
from ktwr, “a dog,” and adds that it signified, in the 
Median tongue, a female dog. It is not known 
whether the dialect of the Medes and Persians was 
the same. In such remains as we have of the Per- 
sian language, Burton and Reland have not been able 
to discover any term like this. Nevertheless, Lefevre 
affirmed that the Hyrcanians, a people in subjection 
to the Persians, called, even in his time, a dog by the 
word spac. On what authority he makes this asser- 
tion is not known. Foster, in his letter to Michaélis 
upon the origin of the Chaldees, thinks that he detects 
a resemblance between the Median Spaco and the Sla- 
vonic Sabaka, which has the same meaning. (Com- 
pare Michaéhs, Spicilegium, vol. 2, p. 99.) Some of 
the Greek grammarians cite the word omdé as signi- 
fying ‘‘a dog,” among the Persians. (Strwve, Spe- 
cm. Quest., p. 14, not.) 

CyNoscEPHAL®, eminences in Thessaly, southeast 
of Pharsalus, where the Romans, under T. Quinctius 
Flamininus, gained a victory over Philip, king of Mace- 
don, and put an end to the first Macedonian war. 
(Strabo, 441.—Liv., 33, 6.—Polyb., Fragm., 18, 3, 
10.) They are described by Plutarch as hills of small 
size, with sharp tops; and the name properly belongs 
to those tops, from their resemblance to the heads of 
dogs (kvvav kepadat.—Plut., Vit. Flamin.) Sir W. 
Gell, in describing the route between Larissa and 
Velestino, the ancient Phere, observes, that Cynos- 
cephale was in the range of hills which separate the 
plain of Larissa from that of Pharsalia. (Itin., p. 268. 
—Compare Pouqueville, vol. 3, p. 390.) 

CynocepuHALt, a nation of India, who were said to 
have the heads of dogs, whence theirname. (Ctesias, 
Ind., 23.—Aul. Gell., 9, 4.—Alian, Nat. An., 4, 46. 
—Dhiod. Sic., 3, 34.) The writer last quoted speaks 
of them as resembling human beings of deformed 
visage, and as sending forth human mutterings. It 
has been generally supposed, that the Cynocephali of 
antiquity were nothing more than a species of large 
ape or baboon. Heeren, however (Jdeen, 1, 2, p. 
689), thinks, that Ctesias refers, in fact, to the Parias, 
or lowest caste of Hindoos ; and that the appellation 
of Cynocephali is a figurative allusion to their degraded 
state. Malte-Brun also thinks that the narration of 
Ctesias refers to some actual race of human beings 
(Nouvelles Annales, p. 356, seqqg.—Bahr, ad Ctes., p. 
321), and supposes that a black race is meant, who 
at a very early period occupied not only the islands of 
the Southern Ocean, but the interior of the peninsula 
of India as far as the mountains, and also the country 
around the sources of the Indus. He calls them 
“Negres Oceaniques, Haraforas, ou Alphuriens de 
Borneo.”” Bahr seems inclined to admit this hypothe- 
sis, but maintains that more or less of fable must have 
been blended with it. He refers to the Hindu. le- 
gends of the war waged by Rama with the nation of 
apes in Ceylon, and to the bridge built by apes, con- 
necting that island with the peninsula of India. 
(Compare the plate given in Creuzer’s Symbolik, n. 
28, and the remarks of Creuzer himself, vol. 1, p. 606, 
612.) Some inferior race, subdued by a superior one, 
is evidently meant. 

Cynos, a town of Locris, in the territory of the 
Opuntii, and their principal maritime place. Accord- 
ing to some ancient traditions, it had long been the 
residence of Deucalion and Pyrrha; the latter was 
even said to have been interred here. (Strabo, 425. 
—Apollod., ap. Schol.in Pind., Ol., 9, 65.) The ru- 
ins of this city are probably those which have been ob- 
served near the small village of Lebamtis, by Sir W. 
Gell and other travellers. 4 

Cynosarces, a place in the suburbs of Athens, 
where the school of the Cynics was held. It derived 
its name from a white dog (Kbwy i when 
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Diomus was sacrificing to Hercules, snatched away 
part of the victim. It was adorned with several tem- 
ples; that of Hercules was the most splendid. The 
most remarkable thing in it, however, was the Gym- 
nasium, where all strangers, who had but one parent 
an Athenian, had to perform their exercises, because 
Hercules, to whom it was consecrated, had a mortal 
for his mother, and was not properly one of the im- 
mortals. Cynosarges is supposed to have been situ- 
ated at the foot of Mount Anchesmus, now the hill of 
St. George. (Potter, Gr. Ant., 1, 8.—Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 342.) 

Cynossima (the dog’s tomb), a promontory of the 
Thracian Chersonesus, where Hecuba was changed 
into a dog, and buried. (Ovid, Met., 13, 569.— 
Strabo, 595.—Schol. Lyc., 315, e¢ 1176.) Here the 
Athenian fleet, under the command of Thrasybulus 
and Thrasyllus, gained an important victory over the 
allied squadron of the Peloponnesus, towards the close 
of the war with that country. (Thucyd.,8, 103, seqq.) 
The site is said to be now occupied by the Turkish 
fortress of the Dardanelles, called Kelzdil-Bahar. 
(Chevalier, Voyage dans la Troade, pt. 1, p. 5.) 

Cynosura, I. a nymph of Ida in Crete, one of the 
nurses of Jove. She was changed into a constellation. 
(Consult remarks under the article Arctos, near its 
close.)—II. A promontory of Attica, formed by the 
range of Pentelicus. Itis now Cape Cavala. (Ptol., 
p. 86.—Sud., s. v.)—III. A promontory of Attica, 
facing the northeastern extremity of Salamis. It is 
mentioned in the oracle delivered to the Athenians, 
prior to the battle of Salamis. (Herod., 8, '76.—Gell’s 
Itin., p. 103.) 

Cynruia, I. a female name, occurring in some of 
the ancient poets. (Propert., 2, 33, 1.—Ovid, Rem. 
Am., 764, &c.)—IT. A surname of Diana, from Mount 
Cynthus, in the island of Delos, where she was born. 
—III. A name given to the island of Delos itself. 
(Plin., 4, 12.) 

CynrTuivus, a surname of Apollo, from Mount Cyn- 
thus, in the island of Delos, where he was born. (Vid. 
Cynthus.) 

Cynruus, a mountain of Delos, which raises its 
barren summit to a considerable height above the plain. 
At its base was the city of Delos. The modern name 
is Monte Cintio. On this mountain, according to the 
poets, Apollo and Diana were born, and hence the 
epithets of Cynthius and Cynthia, respectively applied 
tothem. (Strab., 485.—Plin., 4, 12.—Virg., Geogr., 
3, 36.—Ovid, Met., 6, 304.—Id., Fast., 3, 346, &c.) 

Cynuril, a small tribe of the Peloponnesus, on the 
shore of the Sinus Argolicus, and bordering on Laco- 
nia, Arcadia, and Argolis properly so called. They 
were an ancient race, accounted indigenous by He- 
rodotus (8, 73), who also styles them Ionians. The 
possession of the tract of country which they occupied 
led to frequent disputes and hostilities between the 
Spartans and Argives. (Pausan., 3, 2, '7.—Steph. 
Byz., s. v. Kévovpa.) As early as the time of Eches- 
tratus the son of Agis, the first king of Sparta, the 
Cynurians were expelled from their homes by the La- 
cedemonians, under pretence that they committed 
depredations on the Spartan territory. (Pausan., loc. 
cit.) ; 

Cyparisszs or Cyparissia, I. a town of Messenia, 
near the mouth of the river Cyparissus, and on the 
Sinus Cyparissius. The river and gulf are now called 
Arcadia and Gulf of Arcadia respectively, from the 
modern town which occupies the site of Cyparissia. 
(Strabo, 348.—Polyb., 5, 92.)—II. A town of Laco- 

‘ _nia, in the vicinity of the Asopus. The site is now 
* occupied by the modern fortress of Rupino or Ram- 


stag, and, amid the deep sorrow which he felt for the 
loss of the animal, was changed into a cypress-tree. 
(Ovid, Met., 10, 121, seqq.) 

Cyprianus (or Thascius Cecilius Cyprianus), one 
of the Latin Fathers of the church, born at the be- 
ginning of the third century of our era, in Africa, either 
at Carthage, or some place in its vicinity. According 
to Gregory Nazianzen, he belonged to a senatorial 
family of that place. His name previous to his con- 
version was Thascius Cyprianus, but he now assumed 
the additional appellation of Cecilius, the name of 
the priest by whom he was converted. Cyprian con- 
ducted himself so well after his change of faith, 
that, upon the death of Donatus, bishop of Carthage, 
he was unanimously chosen to succeed him. For 
nearly two years he managed the affairs of his bish- 
opric in tranquillity; but in 251, on the commence- 
ment of the Decian persecution, the pagans of Car- 
thage, enraged at his desertion of them, demanded 
that Cyprian should be thrown to the lions. During 
the storm he thought it prudent to withdraw, on which 
he was proscribed by government and his goods were 
confiscated. Jn his retirement, which lasted fourteen 
months, he employed himself in writing letters to his 
people and clergy, and to the Christians at Rome, ex- 
horting them to remain steadfast in their faith. On 
the death of the Emperor Decius, Cyprian returned to 
Carthage, and held different councils for regulating the 
affairs of the church and a number of points relating 
to ecclesiastical discipline. One subject of much con- 
tention was the validity of the baptism of heretics. 
Cyprian maintained, that all baptism out of the Catholic 
Church was null and void, and that all who came over 
from heresies to the church ought to be baptized again. 
He was supported by the African bishops, but opposed 
by Stephen, bishop of Rome. In 257 the persecution 
was renewed by order of the Emperors Valerian and 
Gallienus, and Cyprian was summoned before Aspasius 
Paternus, proconsul of Africa, and, remaining firm in 
his faith, was banished to Curubis, a town twelve 
leagues from Carthage, where he employed himself in 
writing letters to the persecuted Christians, exhorting 
them to cheer their spirits and persevere in their reli- 
gion. At the end of eleven months he was recalled to 
Carthage by Galerius Maximus, a new proconsul. On 
his return, finding that orders were issued to carry him 
before the proconsul, who was then at Utica, and 
wishing to suffer martyrdom before the eyes of his own 
church, he retired to a place of temporary concealment, 
from which he emerged to give his last testimony to 
the truth of his religion on the return of Galerius to 
Carthage. Being apprehended, he was desired by the 
magistrate to obey the imperial edict, and to sacrifice 
to the gods; and, on his preremptory refusal, he was 
sentenced to be beheaded. ‘This sentence was exe- 
cuted at a place called Sexti, near the city of Carthage, 
in the year 258, where Cyprian submitted to his fate 
with firmness and cheerfulness. As a bishop, he dis- 
charged the duties of his office with prudence, fidelity, 
and affection, and with a degree of modesty and hu- 
mility which much endeared him to his flock. As a 
writer, he is correct, pure, and eloquent, with much 
force and argumentative skill. According to Erasmus, 
he is the only African writer who attained to the native 
purity of the Latin tongue. His works consist of 
treatises on various subjects; some being defences of 
Christianity against the Jews and Gentiles, and others 
on Christian morality and the discipline of the church. 
The best editions are, that of Erasmus in 1520; of 
Rigaltius, Paris, 1648; of Bishop Fell, at Oxford, 
1662, with the Annales Cyprianici of Bishop Pearson 
prefixed; and that of Father Maran, a Benedictine 
monk of the congregation of St. Maur at Paris, 1727. 
They were translated into English, with notes, by Mar- 
shal, in 1717. (Dupin, vol. 1, p. 149, segg.—Fabric., 
ibl. Lat., vol. 3, p. 377, segg.—Biogr. Univ., vol. 
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pano, sometimes also called Castel Kyparissi. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 194.) 

Cyparissus, a youth, son of Telephus of Cea, be- 

loved by Apollo. He slew, by mistake, a favourite. 
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10, p. 397, segg.—Rettberg, Cyprian dargestellt, &c. 
Gotting., 1831, 8vo.—Bahr, Christlich-Rom, Theol., 
p: 50, seqq.) ‘ 

Cyrrus, a large island of the Mediterranean, south 
of Cilicia and west of Syria. Like every other isle in 
the Grecian seas, it appears to have borne several ap- 
pellations in remote ages, but many of these are only 
poetical, and rest on dubious and obscure authority. 
Those which occur most commonly are Sphecia, Ce- 
rastis, and Cryptus, for which fanciful etymologies are 
adduced by Stephanus of Byzantium, Eustathius, and 
other authorities compiled by Meursius: that of Cy- 
prus, which finally prevailed over every other, is also 
uncertain ; but the notion which derives it from the 
shrub cypress is probably the most correct ; and Bo- 
chart, whose Phoenician analogies rest here on safer 
ground, insists strongly on its validity. (Geogr. Sacr., 
p- 373.) Cyprus is reckoned by Strabo (654), or, 
rather, Timzus, whom he quotes, as the third in extent 
of the seven Mediterranean isles, which he classes in 
the following order: Sardinia, Sicily, Cyprus, Crete, 
Eubea, Corsica, and Lesbos. According to ancient 
measurements, its circuit amounted to 3420 stadia, 
including the sinuosities of the coast. Its greatest 
length from west to east, between Cape Acamas and 
the little islands called Clides, was reckoned at 1400 
stadia. The interior of Cyprus is mountainous; a 
ridge being drawn across the entire length of the island, 
from Cape Acamas on the west, to that of Dinaretum 
in the opposite direction ; it attains the highest eleva- 
tion near the central region, and was anciently called 
Olympus. ‘This physical conformation precludes the 
existence of any considerable rivers. ‘There are no 
lakes, but some salt marshes on the coast. Cyprus 
yielded to no other island in fertility, since it produced 
excellent wine and oil, and abundance of wheat and 
various fruits. ‘There was also a great supply of timber 
for building ships. (Strabo, 684.) Its mimeral pro- 
ductions were likewise very rich, especially copper, 
found at ‘Tamasus, and supposed to be alluded to in 
the Odyssey. The first inhabitants of this island are 
generally supposed to have come from Pheenicia; and 
yet, that the Cyprians spoke a language different from 
the Phcenicians and peculiar to themselves, is evident 
from the scattered glosses preserved by the lexicog- 
raphers and grammarians. One thing is certain, how- 
ever, that the whole of the ceremonies and religious 
rites observed by the Cyprians, with respect to Venus 
and Adonis, were without doubt borrowed from Phe- 
nicia. Venus, in fact, was the principal deity of the 
island, and, as might be expected, the Cyprians were, 
in consequence, a sensual and licentious people. | Pros- 
titution was sanctioned by the laws (Herod., 1, 199. 
—Atheneus, 12, p. 516), and hired flatterers and pro- 
fessed sycophants attended on the luxurious princes of 
the land. (Clearch., ap. Athen., 6, p. 255.) Never- 
theless, literature and the arts flourished here to a con- 
siderable extent, even at an early period, as the name 
of the Cypria Carmina, ascribed by some to Homer, 
sufficiently attests. (Herod., 2, 118.—Atheneus, 15, 
p. 682.) The island of Cyprus is still famed for its 
fertility. The most valuable production at present is 
cotton. The French also send thither for turpentine, 
building timber, oranges, and particularly Cyprus wine. 
Hyacinths, anemonies, ranunculuses, and the single 
and double narcissus, grow here without cultivation. 
They deck the mountains, and give the country the 
appearance of an immense flower-garden. But agri- 
culture is neglected, and arf unwholesome atmosphere 
infects some districts where the method of draining 
the stagnant water isunknown. (Malte-Brun, Geogr., 
vol. 2, p. 88, Am. ed.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, 
p. 366, s€qq.) ’ ’ é ; 

Cypsitvs, J. son of Eetion, and a native of Corinth, 
who attained to the sovereign power in that city about 
660 B.C. 
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previously changed the original constitution of Corinth 
into an oligarchy, by keeping themselves distinct, in 
the manner of a caste, from all other families, and 
alone furnished the city with the annual prytanes or 
chief magistrates. Cypselus, although connected on 
the mother’s side with the Bacchiade, overcame, with 
the assistance of the lower orders, the oligarchs, now 
become odious through their luxury and insolence 
(Atlan, V. H., 1, 19), and, from the inability of the 
people to govern themselves, made himself tyrant of 
Corinth. However violently the Corinthian orator in 
Herodotus (5, 92) accuses this sovereign, the judg- 
ment of antiquity in general was widely different. Cyp- 
selus was of a peaceful disposition, reigned without a 
body-guard, and never forgot that he rose from being a 
demagogue to the throne. Herodotus informs us (J. 
c.) that an oracle had been given to the parents of 
Cypselus, before the birth of the latter, intimating that 
the offspring of their union would overthrow the ex- 
isting authority at Corinth; and that the Bacchiade, 
happening to hear of this, and comparing it with an- 
other response which had been given unto their own 
family, sent certain of their number to destroy Cypse- 
lus shortly after he was born. His mother, however, 
saved his life by hiding him in a coffer or chest (xvy- 
éAm), from which circumstance he obtained his name 
(Ktedoc). His descendants, the Cypselide, conse- 
crated at Olympia, in the temple of Juno, a richly 
adorned coffer, in commemoration of the escape of 
their progenitor, an elaborate account of which offer- 
ing is given by Pausanias (5, 17, seqq.). This was not, 
however, the coffer in which Cypselus himself had been 
preserved. (Compare Valckenaer, ad Herod., l. c., 
and consult, on the subject of the coffer of Cypselus, 
Miller, Archeol. der Kunst, p. 37.—Heyne, iiber den 
Kasten des Kypselus ; eine Vorlesung, 1770, 4to.—De- 
scrizione della Cassa di Oipselo, da Seb. Ciampi, Pisa, 
1814.—Quatremére-de- Quincy, Jup. Olymp., p. 124. 
—Siebelis, Amalthea, vol. 2, p. 257.—Thiersch, Epo- 
chen, p. 169.) Creuzer and Bahr think, that the his- 
tory of Cypselus, if such a person ever reigned at 
Corinth, has received a colouring from the fables rel- 
ative to Hercules, Bacchus, and Osiris. (Crewzer, 
Comment. Herod., p.62, seqqg.—Bahr, ad Herod., l.c.— 
Compare Miiller, Dorians, vol. 1, p. 187, seq.) Cyp- 
selus was succeeded by his son Periander.—II. The 
elder son of Periander, incapacitated from succeeding 
him by mental alienation—III. A king of Arcadia, 
who gave his daughter in marriage to Cresphontes, the 
Heraclide, and thus saved his dominions from the sway 
of the Dorians when they invaded the Peloponnesus. 
(Pausan, 8, 5.) 

Cyrenaica, a country of Africa, east of the Syrtis 
Minor, and west of Marmarica. It corresponds with 
the modern Barca. Cyrenaica was considered by the 
Greeks as a sort of terrestrial paradise. This was 
partly owing to the force of contrast, as all the rest of 
the African coast along the Mediterranean, from Car- 
thage to the Nile, was a barren, sandy waste, and partly 
to the actual fertility of Cyrenaica itself. It was ex- 
tremely well watered, and the inhabitants, according 
to Herodotus (4, 199), employed eight months in col- 
lecting the productions of the land : the maritime places 
first yielded their fruits, then the second region, which 
they called the hills, and lastly those of the highest 
part inland. One of the chief natural productions of 
Cyrenaica was an herb called silphiwm, a kind of laser- 
pitium or assafeetida. It was fattening for cattle, ren- 
dering their flesh also tender, and was a useful aperient 
for man. From its juice, too, when kneaded with clay, 
a powerful antiseptic was obtained. The silphium 
formed a great article of trade, and at Rome the com- 
position above mentioned sold for its weight in silver. 
It is for this reason that the silphium appeared always 
on the medals of Cyrene. Its culture was neglected, 
however, when the Romans became aaa of the 
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country, and pasturage was more attended to. Cap- 
tain Beechy, in the course of his travels through this 
region, noticed a plant about three feet in height, very 
much resembling the hemlock or wild carrot. He was 
told, that it was usually fatal to the camels who ate of 
it, and that its juice was so acrid as to fester the flesh, 
if at all excoriated. He supposes it to be the silphium. 
Della Cella describes, apparently, the same production 
as an umbelliferous plant, with compound, indented 
leaves, fleshy, delicate, and shining, without any involu- 
crum; the fruit being somewhat flattened, surmounted 
by three ribs, and furnished all round with a membrane 
as glossy as silk (p. 128). Captain Smith succeeded 
in bringing over a specimen of the plant, which is said 
to be now thriving in Devonshire. (Beechy, p. 419, 
seqq.) M. Pacho says, that the Arabs call it derzas ; 
and he proposes to class the plant as a species of la- 
serwort, under the name of laserpitewm derias. It 
seems to resemble the laserpitiwm ferulaceum of Lin- 
neus.—Cyrenaica was called Pentapolis, from its hay- 


ing five cities of note in it, Cyrene, Barce, Ptolemais, 


Berenice, and Tauchira.. All of these exist at the 
present day under the form of towns or villages, and, 
what is remarkable, their names are scarcely changed 
from what we may suppose the pronunciation to have 
been among the Greeks. ‘They are now called Ku- 
rin, Barca, Tollamata, Bernic, and Taukera.—Some 
farther remarks upon the district of Cyrenaica will be 
found under the head of Cyrene, being blended with 
the history of that city as its capital. For a full ac- 
count of the silphium, see the 36th volume of the 
Mémoires de ? Academ. des Belles Lettres, p. 18, and 
for some valuable observations respecting Cyrenaica, 
consult the work of M. Pacho, Relation dun Voy- 
age dans la Marmarique, la Cyrenaque, &c., Paris, 
1828, 4to. 

Cyrrenaici, a sect of philosophers who followed the 
doctrines of Aristippus, and whose name was derived 
from their founder’s having been a native of Cyrene, 
and from their school’s having been established in this 
place. Aristippus made the swmmum bonum and the 
téAoc of man to consist in enjoyment, accompanied by 
good taste and freedom of mind, 76 xparteiv Kai py 
qtraoba nddvev aptatov, ob TO un xpjoba. (Diog. 
Laert., 2,75.) Happiness, said the Cyrenaics, con- 
sists, not in tranquillity or indolence, but in a pleas- 
ing agitation of the mind or in active enjoyment. 
Pleasure is the ultimate object of human pursuit; it 
is only in subserviency to this that fame, friendship, 
and even virtue are to be desired. All crimes are 
venial, because never committed but through the im- 
mediate impulse of passion. Nothing is just or un- 
just by nature, but by custom and law. The business 
of philosophy is to regulate the senses in that manner 
which will render them most productive of pleasure. 
Since, then, pleasure is to be derived, not from the past 
or the future, but the present, a wise man will take care 
to enjoy the present hour, and will be indifferent to life 
ordeath. Such were the tenets of the Cyrenaic school. 
The short duration of this sect was owing, in part, to 
the remote distance of Cyrene from Greece, the chief 
seat of learning and philosophy; in part to the un- 
bounded latitude which these philosophers allowed 
themselves in practice as well as opinion; and in part 
to the rise of the Epicurean sect, which taught the doc- 
trine of pleasure in a more philosophical form. (En- 
field’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 197.—Tenne- 
mann’s Manual, p. 101, Johnson’s transl.) 

Cyrina, I. the daughter of the river Peneus, be- 
loved by Apollo. The god carried her in his golden 
chariot over the sea, to that part of Africa called after- 
ward Cyrenaica, where she bore him a son named Aris- 
teus. (Pind., Pyth., 9, 90, seqg.—Heyne, ad Virg., 
Georg., 4, 321.)—II. A celebrated city of Africa, on 
the Mediterranean coast, the capital of Cyrenaica, and 
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dates as far back as the 37th Olympiad (about B.C. 
628), when, according to Herodotus, a colony of 
Greeks from Thera, under Battus, were conducted by 
the Libyan Nomades to this delightful spot, then call- 
ed Irasa. In the neighbourhood was a copious spring 
of excellent water, which the Dorian colonists are said 
to have called the fountain of Apollo, and to have 
named Cyra (Kvpa), having in this, most probably, giy- 
en a Greek form to some appellation in use among 
the natives. From Kvpa arose the name of the place, 
Kvpéva, which, substituting the Ionic for the Doric 
form, became Kvpyvy, or Cyrene. (Callim. H. in 
Apoll., 88.—Eusiath., ad Dionys. Perieg., 213.— 
Spanheim, ad Callim., l. c.) ‘The poetic account, 
which makes Aristeus to have been the founder of the 
city, and to have named it after his mother, the nymph 
Cyrene, is, of course, purely fabulous.—After the ar- 
rival of Battus in this quarter, other migrations from 
Greece also took place ; and the colonists had become 
strong enough, under their third sovereign, to make 
war upon their Libyan neighbours, and even to defeat 
an army of Egyptian auxiliaries, which Apries (Pha- 
raoh Hophra) had sent to their assistance. (Herodot., 
4,160.) The state of Barca was founded by a divi- 
sion of the colonists, headed by the brother of the 
king (Arcesilaus III.), who, having abjured his author- 
ity, left Cyrene with his followers. A civil war en- 
sued, followed by the usual consequences, an appli- 
cation to the neighbouring states for foreign aid, the 
eventual ruin of one party, and the loss of independence 
by the other. At first the Barceans appear to have 
had the advantage; but, in the reign of a fourth Ar- 
cesilaus, who had married the daughter of the sovereign 
of Barca, a popular insurrection took place, in which 
both monarchs were assassinated. The mother of the 
Cyrenean king, Queen Pheretime, fled to Egypt, and 
invoked the aid of Aryander, the Persian viceroy un- 
der Darius Hystaspes, who readily espoused her cause. 
Barca, after a long siege, fell through treachery, and 
was plundered by the Persians; while the vengeance 
of the queen was glutted in the massacre of all who 
had been concerned in the insurrection. After this 
we hear no more of Barca as a separate state. In the 
time of Aristotle Cyrene was a republic ; and this ap- 
pears to have been the form of government at the era 
of the memorable dispute recorded by Sallust, between 
the Cyreneans and the Carthaginians, relative to their 
respective limits. (Vid. Phileni.) Cyrene subse- 
quently fell under the power of the Carthaginians, 
and was comprised, with Egypt and Libya, in the 
viceroyalty of Ptolemy Lagus, whose brother Magas 
ruled Cyrene for fifty years. It continued to form part 
of the empire of the Ptolemies till it was made over 
by Ptolemy Physcon to his illegitimate son Apion. 
During a reign of twenty-one years, during which 
Egypt was a prey to intestine disturbances, Apion 
maintained peace and tranquillity in his dominions, 
and on his death bequeathed Cyrenaica to the Ro- 
mans. ‘The senate accepted the bequest, but allowed 
the cities to be governed by their own laws, which 
opened the way for fresh discord; and the anarchy 
was terminated, twenty years after the death of Apion 
(B.C. 76), by the reduction of the whole of Cyrenaica 
to the condition of a Roman province. In the time 
of Strabo it was united with Crete in one govern- 
ment. The most flourishing period of Cyrene was 
probably that of the Ptolemaic dynasty, and of the pre- 
ceding two or three centuries, when Grecian art was 
in the highest perfection ; to which period we may as- 
sign the Doric temples and other monuments, which 
are decidedly of an early style. The philosophy and 
literature of Greece were diligently cultivated at Cy- 
rene, and this city gave birth to Aristippus, the found- _ 
er of the licentious sect distinguished by the name of © 

Cyrenaic. It was the birthplace also of the poet Callim- 
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the sophist. Numbers of Jews appear to have settled 
in Cyrenaica, even prior to the Christian era. It was 
a Jew of Cyrene whom the Roman soldiers compell- 
- ed to bear one end of our Saviour’s cross. (Matt., 
27, 32.--Mark, 15, 21.) Cyrenean Jews were pres- 
ent at Jerusalem on the day of the Pentecost; some 
of them took part with their Alexandrean brethren in 
disputing against the proto-martyr Stephen ; and Chris- 
tian Jews of Cyprus and Cyrene, fleeing from the per- 
secution of their intolerant brethren, were the first 
preachers of Christianity to the Greeks of Antioch. 
(Acts, 2,10; 6,9; 11,20.) ‘That Cyrene continued 
to flourish under the Romans, may be inferred as well 
from some Latin inscriptions as from the style of many 
of the architectural remains. To what circumstance 
its desertion is attributable, does not appear; but in 
the fifth century it had become a mass of ruin. It is 
so described by Synesius, who lived in the time of 
Theodosius the younger. ‘The wealth and honours of 
Cyrene were transferred to the episcopal city of Ptol- 
emails. ‘The final extirpation of the Greek colonies of 
Cyrenaica dates, however, from the destructive inva- 
sion of the Persian Chosroes, who, about 616, overran 
Syria and Egypt, and he advanced as far westward as 
the neighbourhood of Tripoli. The Saracens comple- 
ted the work of destruction, and for seven centuries 
this once fertile and populous region has been lost to 
civilization, to commerce, and almost to geographical 
knowledge. For three parts of the year Cyrene is 
untenanted, except by jackals and hyenas, and during 
the fourth, wandering Bedouins, too indolent to as- 
cend the higher range of hills, pitch their tents chiefly 
on the low grounds to the southward of the summit on 
which the city is built. The situation of Cyrene is 
described by modern travellers as singularly beautiful. 
It is built on the edge of a range of hills, rising about 
800 feet above a fine sweep of high table-land, form- 
ing the summit of a lower chain, to which it descends 
by a series of terraces. The elevation of the lower 
chain may be estimated at 1000 feet; so that Cyrene 
stands about 1800 feet above the level of the sea, of 
which it commands an extensive view over the table- 
land, which, extending east and west as far as the eye 
can Teach, stretches about five miles to the northward, 
and then descends abruptly to the coast. The view 
from the brow of the height, extending over the rocks, 
and woods, and distant ocean, is described by Capt. 
Beechy as almost unrivalled in magnificence. Ad- 
vantage has been taken of the natural terraces of the 
declivity, to shape the ledges into practicable roads, 
leading along the face of the mountain, and communi- 
cating, in some instances, by narrow flights of steps 
cut inthe rock. These roads, which may be supposed 
to have been the favourite drives of the citizens of Cy- 
rene, are very plainly indented with the marks of char- 
iot-wheels, deeply furrowing the smooth, stony sur- 
face. The rock, in most instances rising perpendicu- 
larly from these galleries, has been excavated into in- 
numerable tombs, formed with great labour and taste, 
and generally adorned with architectural fagades. In 
several of the excavated tombs were discovered re- 
mains of paintings, representing historical, allegorical, 
and pastoral subjects, executed in the manner of those 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii: some of them by no 
means inferior to the best that have been found in 
those cities. (For some remarks on these paintings, 
consult Beechy, p. 451, seqq.) 

Cyrescuita. Vid. Cyropolis. 

Cyritius, I. bishop of Jerusalem, born in that 
city A.D. 315. He succeeded Maximus in the epis- 
copate, about the close of the year 350; and the author 
of the Chronicle of Alexandrea, as well as Socrates 


351, about nine in the morning, 
seen in the heavens, extending 
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a league. The Greek church has a festival on the 
7th of May, in commemoration of this phenomenon, 
which marked the promotion of Cyrill to the mitre. 
Cyrill himself has left a description of this celestial 
appearance in a letter to the Emperor Constantius, 
and the subject has afforded much controversy to 
writers of a later age.—Cyrill became involved in a 
controversy with Acacius, archbishop of Czsarea, an 
Arian or Semiarian in his tenets; and refused to obey 
the citation of his opponent to appear at Cesarea : 
the charge alleged against him was, his having wasted 
the property of the church, when the truth was, that, 
during a great famine in Judea, Cyrill had sold some 
of the sacred ornaments in order to procure suste- 
nance for the suffering poor. The council assem- 
bled at Czsarea, and composed of Arian bishops, con- 
demned him, and, on Cyrill’s appealing from them to a 
higher tribunal, Acacius, construing this appeal into a 
high offence, drove him from Jerusalem. He was re- 
stored to his see i 359 by the council of Seleucia, 
which also pronounced the deposition of Acacius and 
many other Arians; but in the following year Acacius 
and his partisans succeeded in again deposing Cyrill. 
In the year 361 he was again restored to his pontifi- 
cate. It was about this time that Julian made his 
memorable attempt to rebuild the Jewish temple: Cyr- 
ill was then at Jerusalem, and before the flames is- 
sued from the side of the former structure, he confi- 
dently predicted the failure of the emperor’s scheme. 
He became odious to Julian, who resolved, according 
to Orosius, to sacrifice this pontiff to his hatred on his 
return from the Persian war. Julian, however, per- 
ished in the expedition. Cyrill was again exiled, in 
367, by the Emperor Valens, who had embraced Ari- 
anism: his exile lasted for ten years, and he only re- 
turned to Jerusalem in 378, when Gratian re-estab- 
lished in their secs those bishops who were in com- 
munion with Pope Damasus. Cyrill governed his 
church without any farther troubles for the space of 
eight years, under the reign of Theodosius, and assist- 
ed in 381 at the general council of Constantinople. 
He subscribed the condemnation of the Arians and 
Macedonians, and died in 386, in the 71st year of his 
age and the 36th of his episcopate. The works of 
Cyrill consist of twenty-three Instructions, known by 
the name of Catecheses, which were composed by 
him at Jerusalem when he filled the station of cate- 
chist, previous to his being made a bishop. These 
productions, the style of which is in general simple 
and familiar, are regarded as the most ancient and com- 
plete abridgment that we possess of the doctrines of 
the primitive church. The Calvinists have attempted 
to prove them supposititious, but the Protestants of 
England have fully succeeded in establishing their au- 
thenticity. We have also a homily of Cyrill’s on the 
paralytic man mentioned in Scripture, and his letter to 
Constantius on the luminous cross which appeared at 
Jerusalem. The best editions of his works are, that 
of Mills, Oxon., 1703, fol., and that of Touttée, Pars, 
1720, fol. This last is decidedly the better one, and 
was published by Maran on the death of Touttée. (Bi- 
ogr. Univ., vol. 10, p. 404, segg.)-—II. Bishop of Al- 
exandrea, in the fifth century, succeeded his uncle 
Theophilus in that dignity in the year 412. The 
bishops of Alexandrea had long acquired great au- 
thority and power, and Cyrill took every opportunity to 
confirm and increase it. Soon after his elevation, he 
expelled the Novatians from Alexandrea, and stripped 
their bishop, Theopompus, of all his property. In 415 
the Jews committed some insult on the Christians of 
Alexandrea, which so enraged Cyrill, that, instead of 
advising them to apply for redress to the civil magis- 
trate, he put himself at the head of his people, and led 


| them to the assault and plunder of the synagogues and 


houses of that people, and drove them out of the city. 
This conduct, however, displeased Orestes, the govern- 
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or of Alexandrea, who feared that the bishop’s author- 
ity, if not checked, might infringe upon that of the 
magistrate. Parties were formed to support the rival 
claims, and battles were fought in the streets of Alex- 
andrea; and Orestes himself was one day suddenly 
surrounded by 500 monks, by whom he would have 
been murdered had not the people interfered. One of 
these assailants, being seized, was put to the torture 
so severely that he died under the operation, on which 
Cyrill had him immediately canonized, and on every 
occasion commended his constancy and zeal. There 
also lived in Alexandrea a learned pagan lady, named 
Hypatia, with whom Orestes was intimate, and who 
was supposed to have encouraged his resistance to the 
claims of the bishop. This accomplished female was 
one day seized by a band of zealots, who dragged her 
through the streets, and concluded by tearing her limb 
from limb, a piece of atrocity attributed to the instiga- 
tion of Cyrill, and from which his memory has never 
been absolved. He next engaged in a furious contro- 
versy with Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, who 
maintained that the Virgin Mary ought not to be called 
the Mother of God, but the mother of our Lord or of 
Christ, since the Deity can neither be born nor die. 
These homilies, falling into the hands of the Egyptian 
monks, caused a great commotion among them, and 
Cyrill wrote a pastoral letter to them, in which he 
maintained that the Virgin Mary ought to be called 
the Mother of God, and denounced bitter censures 
against all who supported an opposite opinion. A con- 
troversial correspondence between the two bishops en- 
sued, which ended in an open war of excommunica- 
tions and anathemas. ‘To put an end to this contro- 
versy, in 431 a council was held at Ephesus by the 
Emperor Theodosius ; and Cyrill, by his precipitation 
and violence, and not waiting for a number of Eastern 
bishops, obtained the condemnation of Nestorius with- 
out his being heard in his own defence, and that prelate 
was deprived of his bishopric and banished to the 
Egyptian deserts. When John, bishop of Antioch, 
and the other Hastern bishops, however, appeared, they 
avenged Nestorius, and, deposing Cyrill, put him in 
prison. In a subsequent meeting of the council, he 
was liberated and absolved from the sentence of de- 
position, but had the mortification of seeing the doc- 
trine which he had condemned spreading rapidly through 
the Roman empire, Assyria, and Persia. He died at 
Alexandrea in the year 444. Cyrill was undoubtedly 
a man of learning, but overbearing, ambitious, cruel, 
and intolerant in the highest degree. He is much ex- 
tolled by Catholic writers for his great zeal and piety, 
of which the particulars thus specified are proofs. He 
was the author of a number of works, treatises, &c., 
the best edition of which was published at Paris in 
1638, in 7 vols. fol., under the care of Jean Aubert, 
canon of Laon. (Biogr. Univ., vol. 10, p. 406.) 

Cyrnos(Kupvoc), the Greek name of Corsica. (Vid. 
Corsica.) 

Cyropouis, a large city of Asia, on the banks of 
the Iaxartes, founded by Cyrus.  (Cellarius, Geogr. 
Ant., vol. 2, p. 715.—Salmas., in Solin., p. 480.) It 
was also called Cyreschata. Both of these names, 
however, are Greek translations of the true Persian 
terms. The termination of the last is the Greek éo- 
warn, expressing, as did the Persian one, the remote 
situation of the place. Alexander destroyed it, and 
built in its stead a city, called by the Roman geogra- 
phers Alexandrea Ultima, by the Greeks, however, ’A/- 
efavdpeia’Eayatn, of which the Latin is a translation. 
The modern Cogend is supposed by D’Anville to an- 
swer to the site of this city. Some writers make 
another city of the name of Cyropolis to have been 
founded by Cyrus in Media. (Compare Cellarius, 
Geogr. Ant., vol. 2, p. 666.) 4 

Cyrruestica, a country of Syria, northeast of the 
city of er pe and north of the district of Chaly- 
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bonitis. It was so called from its capital Cyrrhus. 
(Plin., 5, 23.—Cic., Ep. ad Att., 5, 18.) 

Cyrravs, I. a city of Macedonia, in the vicinity of 
Pella. (Compare Thucydides, 2, 100.) There is a 
Palgzo Castro about sixteen miles northwest of Pella, 
which is very likely to be Cyrrhus. Wesseling thinks 
that Diodorus alludes to the Macedonian Cyrrhus (18, 
4), when he speaks of a temple of Minerva built there 
by order of Alexander (ad Itin. Hieros., p. 606). 
Hence the title of Kuppéoric, noticed by both Strabo 
and Stephanus. But these writers allude to the Syri- 
an Cyrrhus. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 229.) 
—II. A city of Syria, the capital of a district named 
after it Cyrrhestica. It derived its name from the 
Macedonian Cyrrhus. Stephanus Byzantinus, how- 
ever, writes K7ppoc. Later writers, and especially 
Christian ones, give the name of this place as Ky- 
pos, Cyrus, being misled, probably, by the fable which 
is found in Procopius (4£dif., 2, 12), that the Jews 
were the founders of the city, and called it after Cyrus 
their liberator. The ruins are still called Corus. 
(Cellarius, Geogr. Ant., vol. 2, p. 359.) 

Cyrus, I. acelebrated conqueror, and the founder of 
the Persianempire. His early history has been given, 
on the authority of Herodotus, under the article Asty- 
ages.—He had not been long seated on the throne, 
when his dominions were invaded by Cresus, king of 
Lydia, the issue of which contest was so fatal to the 
latter. (Vid. Cresus.) The conquest of Lydia es- 
tablished the Persian monarchy on a firm foundation, 
and Cyrus was now called away to the East by vast 
designs, and by the threats of a distant and formidable 
enemy. Babylon still remained an independent city 
in the heart of his empire, and to reduce it was his 
first and most pressing care. On another side he was 
tempted by the wealth and the weakness of Egypt; 
while his northern frontier was disturbed and endan- 
gered by the fierce barbarians, who ranged over the 
plains that stretch from the skirts of the Indian Cau- 
casus to the Caspian. Until these last should be sub- 
dued or humbled, his Eastern provinces could never 
enjoy peace or safety. These objects demanded his 
own presence ; the subjugation of the Asiatic Greeks, 
as a less urgent and less difficult enterprise, he com- 
mitted to his lieutenants. While the latter, therefore, 
were executing his commands in the West, he was him- 
self enlarging and strengthening his power in the East. 
After completing the subjugation of the nations west of 
the Euphrates, he laid siege to Babylon. The account 
of its capture is given elsewhere (vid. Babylon), though 
it seems doubtful whether he took the city in the way 
there related, or in any other manner, and did not rath- 
er owe his success to some internal revolution, which 
put an end to the dynasty of the Babylonian kings. 
In Xenophon’s romance, Cyrus is made to fix his resi- 
dence at Babylon during seven months in the year; 
perhaps we cannot safely conclude that this was ever 
the practice of any of his successors: but it is highly 
probable, that the reduction of this luxurious city con- 
tributed, more than any other of the Persian conquests, 
to change the manners of the court and of the nation. 
Cyrus himself scarcely enjoyed so long an interval of 
repose. ‘The protection which he afforded to the Jews 
was probably connected with his designs upon Egypt; 
but he never found leisure to carry them into effect. 
Soon after the fall of Babylon he undertook an expedition 
against one of the nations on the eastern side of the Cas- 
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by one of his vassals, Amorges, king of the Sace, who 
gains a decisive victory over the Derbices, and annex- 
es their land to the Persian empire. This account is 
so far confirmed by Herodotus, that we do not hear 
from.him of any consequences that followed the suc- 
cess of the Massagete, or that the attention of Cam- 
byses, the son and heir of Cyrus, was called away to- 
wards the North. ‘The first recorded measure of his 
reign, on the contrary, was the invasion of Egypt. 
(Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 2, p. 172, seg.) Thus much 
for the history of Cyrus, according to the generally re- 
ceived account. It is more than probable, however, that 
many and conflicting statements respecting his birth, 
parentage, early life, attainment to sovereign power, 
and subsequent career, were circulated throughout the 
East, since we find discrepances between the narra- 
tives of Herodotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon in these 
several particulars, that can in no other way be ac- 
counted for. It has been customary with most schol- 
ars to decry the testimony of Ctesias, and to regard 
him as a writer of but slender pretensions to the char- 
acter of veracity. As far, however, as the history of 
Cyrus was concerned, to say nothing of other parts of 
his narrative, this opinion is evidently unjust, and its 
injustice will be placed in the clearest light if we com- 
pare together the two rival statements of Ctesias and 
Herodotus. The account of the latter teems with fa- 
bles, from which that of the former appears to be entire- 
ly free. It is far more consistent with reason, to be- 
lieve with Ctesias that there was no affinity whatever 
between Cyrus and Astyages, than with Herodotus, that 
the latter was his maternal grandfather. Neither does 
Ctesias make any mention of that most palpable fable, 
the exposure of the infant ; nor of the equally fabulous 
story respecting the cruel punishment of Harpagus. 
(Compare Bahr, ad Ctes., Pers., c. 2, and the words 
of Reimeccius, Famil. Reg. Med. et Bactr., Lips., 
1572, p. 35, “ab Astyage usurpate in Cyrum et 
Harpagi filium crudelitatis decantatam ab Herodoto 
fabulam plane rejicimus.”) Nor need this dissimilar- 
ity between the statements of Ctesias and Herodotus 
occasion any surprise. The latter historian confesses, 
very ingenuously, that there were three different tradi- 
tions: in his time relative to the origin. of Cyrus, and 
that he selected the one which appeared to him most 
probable (1, 96). How unfortunate this selection was 
we need hardly say. Ctesias, then, chose another tra- 
dition for his guide, and Xenophon, perhaps, may have 
partially mingled a third with his narrative. Auschy- 
ius (Perse, v. 767) appears to have followed a fourth. 
(Compare Stanley, ad Aischyl., 1. c., and Larcher, ad 
Ctes., Pers., c. 2.) With these several accounts, 
again, what the Armenian writers tell us respecting Cy- 
rus is directly at variance. (Compare Recherches Cu- 
rieuses sur l’ Histowre Ancienne de |’ Asie, par Cirbied 
et Martin, p. 64, segg.) Among the modern scholars 
who have espoused the cause of Ctesias, his recent ed- 
itor, Bahr, stands most conspicuous. This writer re- 
gatds the narrative of Herodotus as savouring of the 
Greek love for the marvellous, and thinks it to have 
been in some degree adumbrated from the story of the 


Theban Cidipus and his exposure on Citheron; while, | 


on the other hand, Xenophon presents Cyrus to our 
view as a young man, imbued with the precepts of the 
Socratic school, and exhibiting in his life and conduct 
a model for the imitation of others, The same scholar 
gives the following as what appears to him a near ap- 
proximation to the true history of Cyrus. He sup- 


poses Cyrus not to have been of royal lineage, but to | 


have been by birth in the rank of a subject, and gifted 
with rare endowments of mind. He makes him to 
have first seen the light at the time when the Medes 
possessed the empire of Asia. inces or di- 
visions of this empire he suppose ga 

by satraps or viceroys, whose p 


Bi the monarch, was heredi 


‘enable him to force his way to the throne. 
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He makes Cambyses, the father, to have been one of 
these satraps ; and Cyrus, the son, to have succeeded 
him. Their sway was over the Persians, whom they 
ruled with almost regal power. Cyrus at length re- 
volted from the king of the Medes, and, by the aid of 
his immediate followers, obtained possession of the 
empire. In order, however, the better to keep in sub- 
jection the other nations composing the empire of Asty- 
ages, he wished to pass himself off as the son and law- 
ful successor of the dethroned monarch. Hence arose 
the nuptials of Cyrus and Amytis the wife of Astyages. 
(Compare, as regards the Persian custom of intermar- 
riage, Creuzer, Fragm. Hist., p. 223.—Freinshem., 
ad Curt., 3, 11, 24, and 8, 2, 19.—Theodoret , Serm., 
9, p. 614.—Bahr, ad Ctes., p. 91.) Hence, too, we 
may account for the circumstance of Astyages’ not 
having been put to death, but being treated with great 
honour, and made the companion of Cyrus in his 
marches against those nations who would not acknowl- 
edge his sway. (Consult Bahr, ad Cées., p. 86, seqq.) 
—Ctesias makes Cyrus to have reigned thirty years, 
and Herodotus twenty-nine. According to some au- 
thorities he died at a very advanced age. (Compare 
Xenophon, Cyrop., 8, 7, 1.) Scaliger, guided by 
Dinon and Ctesias, makes Cyrus to have reached the 
218th year of the era of Nabonassar, i. e., B.C. 528. 
(De Emend. Temp., p. 402.)—The name Cyrus (Ké- 
poc) is generally thought to have been deduced from a 
Persian word, meaning the Sun. (Plut., Vit. Artaz., 
1.) Coray (ad Plut., J. c.) informs us, that the Sun is 
still called Kour by the Persians. (Compare Hesy- 
chius, s. v. Kipog.... ard rod nAiov’ Tov yap HALov 
of Ilépoat Kipov Aéyovoww: and Plethon., Schol. in 
Orac. Mag. Zoroastr., p. 68, lin. 3, a fine.) Ritter 
also adduces various authorities to show, that, among 
the ancient Persians, as well as other early Oriental 
nations, Kor and Koros denoted the Sun. (Vorhalle, 
p- 86, segg.) Wahl had proved the same before him. 
(Vorder und Mittel-asien, vol. 1, p. 599.) The He- 
brew Khoresh (Cyrus) is traced by Gesenius also to 
the Persian. (Heb. Lex., s.v.) The previous name 
of Cyrus appears to have been Agradates (Strabo, 
729), which Rosenmiller explains by the Persian 
Agah-dar-dad, i. e., ‘juris cognitionem habens,” “ jus 
tenens ac servans.” (Rosenm., Handbuch, vol. 1, p. 
367.—Bahr, ad Ctes., p. 458.)—II. Commonly called 
“the Younger,” to distinguish him from the prece- 
ding, was the second of the four sons of Darius Nothus 
and Parysatis. According to the customs of the mon- 
archy, his elder brother Artaxerxes was the legitimate 
heir apparent; but Cyrus was the first son born to 
Darius after his accession to the throne; and he was 
also his mother’s favourite. She had encouraged him 


'to hope, that, as Xerxes, through the influence of Atos- 


sa, had been preferred to his elder brother, who was 
born while their father was yet in a private station, so 
she should be able to persuade Darius to set aside Ar- 
taxerxes, and declare Cyrus his successor.. In the 


‘mean while he was invested with the government of 


the western provinces. This appointment he seems 
from the first to have considered as a step to the throne. 
He had, however, sagacity and courage enough to per- 
ceive, that, should he be disappointed in his first ex- 
pectations, the co-operation of the Greeks might still 

It was 
with this view that he zealously embraced the side of 
Sparta in her struggle with Athens, both as the power 
which he found in the most prosperous condition, and 
as that which was most capable of furthering his de- 
signs, According to Plutarch ( Vit. Artax., 2), Cyrus 
went to attend his father’s sickbed with sanguine 
hopes that his mother had accomplished her purpose, 
and that he was sent for to receive the crown. On his 
arrival at court, however, he saw himself disappointed 
in his expectations, and found that he had only come 
r’s death, and his hy acces- 
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sion to the throne. 
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He accompanied Artaxerxes, | have belonged to Cyrus. According to the Persian 


whom the Greeks distinguished by the epithet of Mne- | custom of treating slain rebels, the head and right 
mon, to Pasargade, where the Persian kings went | hand of Cyrus were cut off and brought to the king, 
through certain mystic ceremonies of inauguration, and | who is said himself to have seized the head by the 
Tissaphernes took this opportunity of charging him | hair, and to have held it up as a proof of his victory 
with a design against his brother’s life. It would seem, | to the view of the surrounding crowd. Thus ended 


from Plutarch’s account, that one of the officiating 
priests was suborned to support the charge ; though it 
Is by no means certain that it was unfounded. 
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Arta- | qualities-and conduct by whi 


the expedition of Cyrus. Xenophon, who gives an ac- 
count of the whole enterprise, pauses to describe the 
this prince commanded 


xerxes was convinced of its truth, and determined on | love and respect, in a manner which shows how impor- 
putting his brother to death ; and Cyrus was only saved | tant the results of his success might have been for the 


by the passionate entreaties of Parysatis, in whose arms | welfare of Persia. 


he had sought refuge from the executioner. ‘The char- 
acter of Artaxerxes, though weak and timid, seems not 
to have been naturally unamiable. The ascendency 
which his mother, notwithstanding her undissembled 
predilection for her younger son, exercised over him, 
was the source of the greater part of his crimes and 
misfortunes.’ On this occasion he suffered it to over- 
power both the suspicions suggested by Tissaphernes, 
and the jealousy which the temper and situation of Cy- 
rus might reasonably have excited. He not only par- 
doned his brother, but permitted him to return to his 
government. Cyrus felt himself not obliged, but hum- 
bled, by his rival’s clemency ; and the danger he had 
escaped only strengthened his resolution to make him- 
self, as soon as possible, independent of the power to 
which he owed his life. Immediately after his return 
to Sardis, he began to make preparations for the exe- 
cution of his design. The chief difficulty was to keep 
them concealed from Artaxerxes until they were fully 
matured ; for, though his mother, who was probably 
from the beginning acquainted with his purpose, was 
at court, always ready to put the most favourable con- 
struction on his conduct, yet Tissaphernes was at hand 
to watch it with malignant attention, and to send the 
earliest Information of any suspicious movement to the 
king. Cyrus, however, devised a variety of pretexts 
to blind Tissaphernes and the court, while he collected 
an army for the expedition which he was meditating. 
His main object was to raise as stronga body of Greek 
troops as he could, for it was only with such aid that 
he could hope to overpower an adversary, who had the 
whole force of the empire at his command: and he 
knew enough of the Greeks to believe, that their su- 
periority over his countrymen, in skill and courage, was 
sufficient to compensate for almost any inequality of 
numbers. In the spring of 401 B.C., Cyrus began 
his march from Sardis. His whole Grecian force, a 
part of which joined him on the route, amounted to 
11,000 heavy infantry, and al 2000 targeteers. His 
barbarian troops were 100,000 strong. After directing 
his line of march through the whole extent of Asia Mi- 
nor, he entered the Babylonian territory; and it was 
not until he reached the plain of Cunaxa, between 
sixty and seventy miles from Babylon, that he became 
certain of his brother’s intention to hazard an engage- 
ment. Artaxerxes met him in this spot at the head of 
an army of 900,000 men. If we may believe Plutarch, 
the Persian monarch had continued to waver almost to 
the last, between the alternatives of fighting and re- 
treating, and was only diverted from adopting the lat- 
ter course by the energetic remonstrances of Tiriba- 
zus. In the battle which ensued, the Greeks soon 
routed the barbarians opposed to them, but committed 
an error in pursuing them too far, and Cyrus was com- 
pelled, in order to avoid being surrounded by the rest 
of the king’s army, to make an attack upon the centre, 
where his brother was in person. He routed the 


royal body-guard, and, being hurried away by the vio- 


lence of his feelings the moment he espied the king, he 
engaged with him, but was himself wounded and slain 
by a common soldier. Had Clearchus acted in con- 
formity with the directions of Cyrus, and led his divis- 
ion against the king’s centre, instead of being drawn 
off into 00 of the flying enemy, the victory must 
Ps 


The Greeks, after the battle, began 
to negotiate with the king through Tissaphemnes, who 
offered to lead them home. He treacherously violated 
his word, however; and having, by an act of perfidy, ob- 
tained possession of the persons of the Greek command- 
ers, he sent them up to the king at Babylon, where 
they were all put to death. The Greeks were not, 
however, discouraged, though at a great distance from 
their country, and surrounded on every side by a pow- 
erful enemy. They immediately chose new command- 
ers, in the number of whom was Xenophon, who has 
given so beautiful and interesting an account of their 
celebrated retreat. (Vid. Xenophon.) According to 
Diodorus and Diogenes Laertius, the expedition was 
undertaken by Cyrus in the 4th year of the 94th 
Olympiad. Larcher, on the contrary, in a dissertation 
inserted in the 17th vol. of the Memoirs of the Acade- 
my of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, makes it to have 
been in the third year of that Olympiad, in the end of 
March or beginning of April. He makes the battle of 
Cunaxa to have been fought at the end of October, in 
the 4th year of the same Olympiad, and the time which 
the whole expedition occupied, including the retreat, 
down to the period when the Greeks entered the army 
of Thymbron, to have been two years. (Plut., Vit. 
Artax.—Xen., Anab.—Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 4, p. 
281, segg.)—III. A large river of Asia, rising in Ibena 
and falling into the Caspian; now the Kur. ‘This river 
waters the great valley of Georgia, and is increased 
by the Araguz, the Zora, probably the Iberus of the 
ancients, and the A/asan, which is their Alazo. When 
it reaches the plains of Shzrvan, its waters are mixed 
with those of the Aras or Araxes. These two rivers 
form several branches, sometimes united and some- 
times separated, so that it appears uncertain, as it was 
in the time of Strabo and Ptolemy, whether their 
mouths were to be considered as separate, or whether 
the Cyrus received the Araxes. (Plin., 4, 10.—Id., 
6, 9.—Id., 10, 13.— Mela, 3, 5.—Strabo, 345.) 

Cyra, a city of Colchis, in the interior of the coun- 
try, near the river Phasis, and northeast of Tyndaris. 
It was the birthplace of Medea, and its site corresponds 
at the present day to Kuéats, the capital of the Rus- 
sian province of Jmeretht. The inhabitants, like the 
Colchians generally, were famed for their acquaintance 
with poisonous herbs and magic rites. Scylax calls 
the place Malé (MéAy), which Vossius changes to 
Cyta (Kira). Medea was called Cytes from this 
her native city. (Steph. Byz., s. v.—Cellar., Geog. 
Antig., vol. 1, p. 308.) 

Cyrats, a surname given to Medea by the poets, 
from her having been born at Cyta. (Propert., 2, 
1, 73.) 

Cyrrira, now Cerigo, an island on the coast of 
Laconia in Peloponnesus. It was particularly sacred 
to the goddess Venus, who was hence surnamed Cythe- 
rea, and who rose, as fables tell us, from the sea, near 


h found on its shores ; but the name of 
ancient as the time of Homer. (1 
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the sea in its vicinity, means nothing more than that 
her worship was introduced into the island by some 
maritime people, probably the Phoenicians. Cythera 
was a place of great importance to the Spartans, since 
an enemy, if in possession of it, would be thereby en- 
abled to ravage the southern coast of Laconia. Its 
harbours also sheltered the Spartan fleets, and afforded 
protection to all merchant vessels against the attacks 
of pirates, whose depredations, on the other hand, 
would have been greatly facilitated by its acquisition. 
(Thucyd., 4, 53.) Hence the Argives, who originally 
held it, were driven out eventually by the Spartans. 
A magistrate was sent yearly from Sparta, styled Cy- 
therodices, to administer justice, and to examine into 
the state of the island; and so important a position 
was it, that Demaratus expressly advised Xerxes to 
seize it with a part of his fleet, since by that means he 
would compel the Spartans to withdraw from the con- 
federacy, and defend their own territories. Demara- 
tus quoted, on this occasian, the opinion of Chilo, the 
Lacedemonian sage, who had declared it would be a 
great benefit to Sparta if that island were sunk into 
the sea. Cythera (Cerigo) is now one of the Ionian 
islands. (Virg., Ain., 1, 262; 10, 5.—Pausan., 3, 
33.—Ovid, Met., 4, 288; 15, 386.—Fast., 4, 15.— 
Herodot., 1, 29.) 

CyTHER#A, a surname of Venus, from her rising out 
of the ocean near the island of Cythera. 

CyTunos, an island between Ceos and Seriphus, in 
the Mare Myrtoum, colonized by the Dryopes. (Ar- 
tem., ap. Strab., 485.—Dicearch., Ins., 27.) It was 


the birthplace of Cyadias, an eminent painter. The 
chees ythnos, according to Stephanus and Julius 
Pollux, held in high estimation among the an- 
cients. The island is now called Thermia. It was 


also named Ophiussa and Dryopis. 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 403.) 

Cyrineum, the most considerable of the four cities 
of Doris in Greece. According to Thucydides (3, 
95), it was situate to the west of Parnassus, and on 
the borders of the Locri Ozole. A‘schines observes, 
that it sent one deputy to the Amphictyonic council. 
(De Fals. Leg., p. 43.) 

Cyrorum, a city of Paphlagonia, on the coast be- 
tween the promontory Carambis and Amastris. It 
was a Greek town of great antiquity, since Homer al- 
Indes to it (I/., 2, 853), and is thought to have been 
founded by a colony of Milesians. According to Stra- 
bo (545), it had been a port of the inhabitants of Si- 
nope. In its vicinity was a mountain, named Cyto- 
rus, which produced a beautifully-veined species of 

_ box-tree. (Catullus, 4, 13.—Virg., Georg., 2, 437.) 
The ruins of the ancient city are found near a harbour 
called Quitros or Kitros. (Tavernier, Voyage, lib. 3, 
c. 6.) In the vicinity is a high mountain called Ku- 
tros or Kotru. (Abulfeda, tab. 18, p. 309.—Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 23.) 

Cyzicus, I. an island off the northern coast of My- 
sia, nearly triangular in shape, and about five hundred 
stadia in circuit. Its base was turned towards the 
Propontis, while the vertex advanced so closely to the 
continent that it was easy to connect it by a double 
bridge. This, as Pliny reports, was done by Alexan- 
der. Scylax, however, says that it was always a pen- 
insula, and his authority is followed by Mannert, who 
is of opinion that the inhabitants may, after the time 
of Scylax, have separated it from the mainland by a 
canal or ditch, for purposes of security. (Plin., 5, 
32.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p- 527.) It is 
certainly a peninsula at the present day, and there are 
no indications whatever of the bridges mentioned by 
Pliny and others. (Sestini, Viaggio, p- 502.—Cra- 

mer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 47.)\—II. A celebrated 
me na 
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city of Mysia, on the island of the sai me, situate 
partly in the plain which extended to the bridges con- 
lecting the island with the continent, and partly on 
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the slope of Mount Arcton-oros. Its first foundation 
is ascribed by Conon to a colony of Pelasgi from Thes- 
saly, under the conduct of Cyzicus, son of Apollo, and 
Aristides speaks of the god himself as the founder of 
the city. (Orat. Cyzic., 1, p. 114.) In process of 
time the Pelasgi were expelled by the Tyrrheni, and 
these again made way for the Milesians, who are 
generally looked upon by the Greeks as the real set- 
tlers, to whom the foundation of Cyzicus is to be 
attributed. (Conon, Narrat.,41.—Strab., 635.) Cyz- 
icus became, in process of time, a flourishing com+ 
mercial city, and was at the height of its prosperity, 
when, through the means of the kings of Pergamus, it 
secured the favour and protection of Rome. Florus 
speaks in the highest terms of its beauty and opu- 
lence; and Strabo assures us that it equalled in these 
respects, as well as in the wisdom of its political in- 
stitutions and the firmness of its government, the 
most renowned cities of Asia. The Cyzicene com- 
monwealth resembled those of Rhodes, Marseilles, and 
Carthage. They elected three magistrates, who were 
curators of the public buildings and stores: They 
possessed extensive arsenals and granaries, and care 
was taken to preserve the wheat by mixing it with 
Chalcidic earth. Owing to these wise and salutary 
precautions, they were enabled to sustain an arduous 
and memorable siege against Mithradates, king of Pon- 
tus, by both sea and land, until relieved by Lucullus. 
(Appian, Bell. Mithr., c. 73, seqq.—Plut., Vit. Lu- 
cull., ¢. 9, segg.—Strab., 575.) ‘The Romans, in ac- 
knowledgment of the bravery and fidelity displayed by 
the Cyzicenians on this occasion, granted to them 
their independence, and greatly enlarged their terri- 
tory. Under the emperors, Cyzicus continued to pros- 
per greatly, and in the time of the Byzantine sway 
it was the metropolis of the Hellespontine province. 
(Merocl., p. 661.) It was nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake, A.D. 943. Cyzicus gave birth to several 
historians, philosophers, and other writers. The coins 
of this place, called Kugcxnvoi oraripec, were so beau- 
tiful as to be deemed a miracle of art. Proserpina 
was worshipped as the chief deity of the pladtagerd the 
inhabitants had a legend among them, that their city 
was given by Jupiter to this goddess, as a portion of 
her dowry. The ruins of Cyzicns now pass by the 
name of Atraki. (Cramer's Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 
40, segg.)—III. A king of the Dolionians, a people 
who are said to have been the first inhabitants of the 
district of ©yzicus in Mysia. He was killed in a 
night encounter by the Argonauts, whom he had mis- 
taken for enemies. (Vid. Argonautez.) 


D. 


Daz or Dan (called by Herodotus Dat), a peo- 
ple who dwelt on the southeastern borders of the Cas- 
pian Sea, in the province of Hyrcania. They seem 
to have been a roving nomadic tribe. Virgil (Aux., 
728) styles them indomiti ; and Servius, in comment- 
ing on the passage of the poet where the term occurs, 
states that they extended to the northern part of Per- 
sia. He must allude evidently to the incursions they 
were accustomed to make into the countries south of 
Hyrcania. (Compare Plin., 6, 17.—Mela, 1, 2, and 
3,5.) Their country is supposed by some to answer 
to the modern Dahistan. (Plin., 6, 17.—Curt., 7, 4. 
—Herod., 1, 125.) ; 

Dacia, a large country of Europe, bounded on the 
south by the Danube, which separated it from Meesia, 
on the north by Sarmatia, on the east by the Tyras 
and Pontus Euxinus, and on the west by the Tazy- 
ges Metanaste. It corresponded nearly te Valacha, 
Transylvania, u nM 
which lies to the east of the Tibiscus or T'ezss, one of 
the northern branches of the Danube. In A.D. 105, 
Trajan added this country to the Roman res He 


Moldavia, and that part of Hungary | 
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erected a stately bridge over the Danube, 3325 Eng- 
lish feet in length. This Aurelian destroyed: his mo- 
tive in so doing is said to have been the fear lest the 
barbarians would find it an easy passage to the coun- 
tries south of the Danube, for he had by a treaty aban- 
doned to the Goths the Dacia of ‘Trajan. (Vopisc., 
33, 39.) On this occasion he named the province 
south of the Danube, to which his forces were with- 
drawn, Dacia Aureliani. (Vzd. Mosia.) There were 
afterward distinguished in Dacia, the part bordering 
on the Danube and called Ripensis, and that which 
was sequestered in the interior country under the name 
of Mediterranea. ‘This last was probably the same 
with what was more anciently termed Dardania. The 
Daci of the Romans are the same with the Gete of 
the Greeks. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 4, p. 188, seqq.) 
From Dacus comes Davus, the common name of 
slaves in Greek and Roman plays. Geta was used 
in the same sense. The Daci were, in process of 
time, successively subdued by the Sarmate, the Goths, 
and the Huns; and lastly, the Saxons, driven by the 
conquests of Charlemagne, established themselves in 
Dacia. The Saxons principally concentrated them- 
selves In what is now Transylvania, corresponding 
to the ancient Dacia Mediterranea, a fertile region, 
surrounded with forests and metalliferous mountains. 
(Sambuco, Append. Rer. Hung. Bonfin., p. 760.) To 
their coming must be entirely attributed the ongin of 
its cultivation. All its principal towns were built by 
them: traces of their language still remain; and it 
is from them that Transylvania received the name of 
Siebenburgen, or the Region of Seven Cities. (Chron. 
Hung., c.2, ap. Rer. Hung. Script., p. 31.—Clarke’s 
Travels—Greece, Egypt, Holy Land, &c., vol. 8, p. 
295, seqq.) 

Dacicus, I. a surname of the Emperor Trajan, from 
his conquest of Dacia. (Rasche, Lex. Rei Num., vol. 
3, col. 27.)—II. A surname, supposed, but errone- 
ously, to have been assumed by Domitian, on account 
of a pretended victory over the Dacians. The coins 
on which it occurs are Trajan’s. (Achaintre, ad Juv., 
Sat., 6, 204.) 

Dacryur. Vid. Idei Dactyli. 

Dapita, I. a town of Caria, near the confines of 
Lycia, and on the northern shore of the Glaucus Sinus. 
It was said to have derived its name from Dedalus, 
who, being stung by a snake on crossing-the small 
river Ninus, died and was buried here. (Steph. Byz., 
s. v. Aaidada.)—II. A mountain, in the vicinity of 
the city of the same name, and on the confines of 
Lycia. (Strabo, 664.)—III. Two festivals in Boo- 
tia. One of these was observed at Alaleomenos by 
the Platewans, in a large grove, where they exposed, in 
the open air, pieces of boiled flesh, and carefully ob- 
served whither the crows that had come to prey upon 
them directed their flight. All the trees upon which 
any of these birds alighted were immediately cut 
down, and with them statues were made, called Ded- 
ala, in honour of Dedalus.—The other festival was 
ofa more solemn kind. It was celebrated every sixty 
years by all the cities of Beeotia, as a compensation 
for the intermission of the smaller festival for that 
number of years, during the exile of the Plateans. 
Fourteen of the statues called Dedala were distribu- 
ted by lot among the Plateans, Lebadwans, Corone- 
ans, Orchomenians, Thespians, Thebans, Tanagreans, 

_ and Cheroneans, because they had effected a recon- 
ciliation among the Platwans, and caused them to be 
recalled from exile about the time that Thebes was 
restored by Cassander, the son of Antipater. During 
‘this festival, a woman in the habit of a bridemaid ac- 
companied a statue, which was dressed in female gar- 
ments, along the banks of the Kurotas. This proces- 
sion was attended to the top of Mount Citheron by 
many of the Beeotians, who had places assigned them by 
lot, Here an altar of square pieces of wood, cemented 
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together like stones, was erected, and upon it were 
thrown large quantities of combustible materials. Af- 
terward a bull was sacrificed to Jupiter, and an ox or 
heifer to Juno, by every one of the cities of Beotia, 
and by the most opulent that attended. The poorest 
citizens offered small cattle; and all these oblations, 
together with the Dedala, were thrown in the com- 
mon heap and set on fire, and totally reduced to ashes. 
The festival originated in this: when Juno, after a 
quarrel with Jupiter, had retired to Eubcea, and refused 
to return, the god went to consult Citheron, king of 
Platza, to find some effectual measure to subdue her 
obstinacy. Citheron advised him to dress a statue in 
woman’s apparel, and carry it in a chariot, and pub- 
licly to report it was Platea, the daughter of Asopus, 
whom he was going to marry. The advice was fol- 
lowed, and Juno, informed of her husband’s future 
matriage, repaired in haste to meet the chariot, and 
was easily united to him, when she discovered the 
artful measures he made use of to effect a reconcilia- 
tion. (Pausan., 9,3.) Plutarch composed an entire 
treatise on this festival, some fragments of which have 
been preserved by Eusebius (Prep. Evang., 3, 1, p. 
83.—Plut., Op. ed. Hulten, vol. 14, p. 287), and 
agree with the account given in Pausanias, except 
that, in the narrative of Eusebius, Citheron is called 
Alalcomene, and Platea, Dedala. (Szebelis, ad Pau- 
Seip, (oe) ‘ 

Dapitvs, I. the name of a celebrated artist of anti- 
quity, said to have been a native of Athens. ‘In treat- 
ing of him, it is requisite first to mention, that the _ 
statements of ancient writers respecting him cannot be” 
understood as exhibiting the true history of an indi- 
vidual, but rather as obscurely intimatinggthe origin 
and progress of the arts in Greece; and, in particu- 
lar, the information which is afforded respecting the 
place of his birth, and the countries in which he lived, 
seems to reflect light on the districts in which the arts 
were first cultivated. In noticing the accounts which 
have reached us, of the personal history of the artist 
Dedalus, the name itself first claims our attention. 
We learn from Pausanias (9, 3, 2), that all statues: 
and images were anciently styled daidada, and as) 
this designation was common long before the birth of 
the Athenian artist Dedalus, it is inferred that the 
name Dedalus was given to him on account of his pro- 
ductions. We have many similar instances of names 
given to individuals, to show either the origin of par- 
ticular acts, or the talents, ingenuity, and other excel- 
lences of artists. Diodorus Siculus (4, 76, segq.) and 
Pausanias (7, 4, 5.—Id., 9, 3, 2), together with other 
writers, say that he was born in Attica; but Auso- — 
nius (Mos., 301) designates him as a Cretan, proba- 
bly because a large portion of his time was spent in ~ 
the island of Crete. The name of his father is yari- 
ously stated by different. authors. Plato (Jon, p. 
363) and Diodorus Siculus (4, 76, seqg.) give the. 
name as Metiones. On the other hand, Hyginus 
(fab., 274), Suidas, Servius (ad Virg., Ain., 6, 14), 
and some other authorities, mention Eupalamus as his 
parent. Pausanias (9, 3, 4) calls the latter Palamus ; 
and thus we have three names contended for by differ- 
ent authors, all of which imply descent from some skil- 
ful and ingenious person. Dedalus was celebrated for 
his skill in architecture and statuary. His nephew, 
named Talus or Perdix, showed a great genius for 
mechanics ; having, from the contemplation of a ser- 
pent’s teeth, invented the saw, and applied it to the 
cutting up of timber. Dedalus, jealous of his skill, 
and apprehensive of the rivalry of the young man, cast 
him down from the Acropolis and killed him. For 
this murder he was banished by the court of Areopa- 
gus, and he betook himself to Minos, king of Crete, 
for whom he built the Labyrinth. He also devised an 
ingenious species of dance for Ariadne, the daughter 
of that monarch (J. 18, 590); but, having fe 
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the wooden cow for Pasiphaé, he incurred the dis- | cording to Strabo, the Dalmatians had a peculiar cus- 


pleasure of the king, and was thrown into prison. 
Having, by means of Pasiphaé, escaped from confine- 
ment, he determined to flee from Crete; but, being 
unable to get away by sea, he resolved to attempt 
flight through the air. He made, accordingly, wings 
of feathers united by wax, for himself and his son Ica- 
rus. They mounted into the air; but Icarus ascend- 
ing too high, and approaching too near the sun, its 
heat melted the wax, and the youth fell into the sea 
and was drowned. Dedalus arrived in safety in Sici- 
ly, where he was kindly received by Cocalus, king 
of that island, who took up arms in his defence against 
Minos, when the latter pursued him thither. (Apollod., 
3, 15, 9.—Ovid, Met., 8, 103, segqg.—Philisti Fragm., 
1, p. 145, ed. Goller.) Here, too, he was employed 
in erecting several great architectural works, some of 
which were extant even in the time of Diodorus. 
This author states that he died in Sicily, but others 
mention that he went to Egypt, where he left monu- 
ments of his ability (Scylax Peripl.); and others, 
again, assert, that he was a member of the colony which 
Aristeus is said by some to have established in Sar- 
dinia.—Thus much for the pretended history of Deda- 
lus. It must be evident, that under the name of this 
_ are concealed facts respecting the origin of Gre- 
cian art; which took its rise in Attica, and then spread, 
under different circumstances, into Crete and Sicily. 
Dedalus, therefore (daidadoc, “ingenious,” “ invent- 
we”), is merely a personification of manual art. He 
was the Eponymus of the class of Dedalids, or statua- 
ries, at Athens, and there were various wooden stat- 
ues, preserved till late times, and said to be the work 
of his hands. Icarus (from exw, ‘to be lke,” eixav, 
ixeAoc) was a suitable name for his son, and the re- 
semblance between it and the name of the Icarian Sea 
probably gave occasion to the legend of the flight 
through the air. (Szlig, Dict. Art., s. v.—Keight- 
ley’s Mythology, p. 398.) Dzdalus is'said to have 
introduced several improvements into the forms of an- 
cient statues, by separating the legs, which before 
were closed together, and representing his statues in 
the attitude of moving forward ; and also by opening 
the eyes, which were previously shut. Hence arose 
the fabulous statement, invented at a subsequent pe- 
riod, that Daedalus communicated motion to statues by 
an infusion of quicksilver. (Plat., Men., p. 97, ed. 
Stalb.—Aristot., Polit., 1, 4.-—-Suid., s. v. Aa:ddhov 
roimpata.— Bottiger, Andeutungen, p. 49.) Dedalus 
is mentioned as the inventor of the axe, plumbline, 
auger, and also of glue ; and likewise as the person who 
first introduced masts and sails into ships. (Plin., 7, 
56.—Varr., Fragm., p. 325, ed. Bip.)—II. A statua- 
sty of Sicyon, who flourished in the 95th Olympiad, or 
ee B.C. (Plin., 34, 8.—Sillig, Dict. Art., s.v.) 
—Ill. A statuary of Bithynia, author of an admirable 
figure of Zev¢e Xtputioc, which was preserved at Ni- 
comedia. (Arrian, ap. Eustath., ad Dionys. Perieg., 
796.) Thiersch thinks that he lived after the found- 
ing of Nicomedia. He certainly flourished when the 
arts had been brought to a high state of perfection in 
Greece. (Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Danz. Vid. Dae. 

Datmatia, a part of Illyricum, between the rivers 
Titius and Drinus, and the ranges of the Bebian 
mountains and Seardus. It derived its name from the 
Dalmates, a barbarous but valiant race, supposed to be 
of Thracian origin, and who were very skilful in nay- 
igating the sea along their coast, and extremely bold 
in their piracies. ‘The modern name of the country 
is the same with the ancient. The capital, Dalmini- 
um or Delminium, was taken and destroyed by the 
Romans, B.C. 157; the country, however, was not 
completely subdued until the time of Augustus, who 
is said by Appian (Bell. Ill. c. 25) to have concluded 

” th in person before he became emperor. Ac- 
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tom of dividing their lands every eight years, and had 
no coined money. The geographer also informs us, 
that they possessed fifty towns, all of considerable size, 
several of which were burned by Augustus. Their 
capital he calls Dalmium, and derives from it the name 
of the nation. (Strab., 315.) The Romans, after their 
conquest of this country, divided it into Dalmatia Mar- 
itema and Mediterranea, and made it part of the prov- 
ince of Illyricum, forming the lower portion of Illyria 
Barbara. Dalmatia, however, is sometimes made to 
comprehend a much wider tract of country, namely, 
all Illyria Barbara, or the region between Istria and 
Dyrrhachium, the Adriatic Sea and the Danube. Dal- 
matia was the native land of several of the Roman 
emperors, who exerted themselves, accordingly, to im- 
prove its condition. Many cities, therefore, and splen- 
did structures arose in various parts of it; and, after 
the new division of the Roman provinces under Con- 
stantine and Theodosius, Dalmatia became one of the 
most important parts of the empire. (Flor., 4. 12.— 
Sueton., Vit. Trb., c. 9.—Id., Vit. Aug., c. 21.—Jor- 
nand., de Regn. Succ., p. 39, 58.—Id., de Reb. Get., p. 
109, 128, 136.) 

Datmartius, a nephew of Constantine the Great. 
He was invested by this emperor with the title of 
Cesar, and commanded against the Goths in Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece. Dalmatius fell ina tumult of 
his own soldiers, A.D. 338, brought about by the in- 
trigues of Constantius, after the death of Constantine. 
(Zosim., 2, 39, seg.—Compare Crevier, Hist. des 
Emyp., vol. 6, p. 395.) 

Dacminium, the capital of Dalmatia, and from which 
the Dalmate are said to have derived their name. It 
was situate to the east of the river Naro, and north- 
east of Narona. This place, like many other of the 
Dalmatian towns, was situate on an eminence. Hence, 
when it was attacked by the Romans, the usual ma- 
chines could not be brought up against it, and the con- 
sul Figulus was compelled to dart burning brands from 
his catapultas. As the fortifications of the place were 
of wood, these were soon reduced to ashes, and with 
them a large part of the city itself. Strabo (315) and 
Stephanus of Byzantium write the name Dalmion 
(AdAmov). The reduction of this city by Figulus took. 
place B.C. 119. (Appian, Beil. Ill., 11.—Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 7, p. 372.) 

Damascéna, or DamascENné (7 Aayaoknyn yoépa), 
a name given to the region around Damascus, in Sy- 
ria. (Plin., 5, 12.—Strab., 756.) 

Damascivus, a philosopher, a native of Damascus. 
He commenced his studies under Ammonius at Alex- 
andrea, and completed them at Athens under Marinus, 
Isidorus, and Zenodotus. According to some, he was 
the successor of Isidorus. It is certain, however, 
that he was the last professor of New-Platonism at 
Athens. He appears to have been a man of excellent 
judgment, and to have had a strong attachment for the 
sciences, particularly mathematics. He wrote a work 
entitled ’Amopiat kal Atoewe mEpi TOY TPaTWY apyYar, 
“ Doubts and solutions concerning the origin of 
things.” Of this only two fragments remain, one 
preserved by Photius, which forms a biographical 
sketch of Isidorus of Gaza; the other treating mep? 
yevuntod, “of what has been procreated.” A Munich 
MS. is said to contain an unedited work of his, en- 
titled ’Aropias kai Avoerc ele Tov TAdtwvo¢ Napuevi- 
dnv, * Doubts and solutions relative to the Parmeni- 
des of Plato.” (Aretin, Beitrage zur Gesch. und 
Lit., vol. 1, p. 24.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 7, p. 
117, seq. 

aa: (in Hebrew Dammesek), one of the prin- 
cipal cities of Syria, in what was called Cele-Syria, 
a few miles to the east of Antilibanus, where the chain 
begins to turn off to the southeast, under the name of 
Carmel. It was beautifully situated in a extensive 
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and pleasant plain, still called Gouteh Demesk, or the 
orchard of Damascus, and watered by a river called 
by the Greeks Bardine or Chrysorrhoas, the golden 
stream, now Baradi. The Syriac name of this stream 
was Pharphar. Damascus is supposed to have been 
founded by Uz, the eldest son of Aram. (Gen., 10, 
23.) However this may be, it subsisted in the time 
of Abraham, and may be reckoned one of the most 
ancient cities of Syria. It was conquered by David 
(2 Sam., 8, 6), but freed itself from the Jewish yoke in 
the time of Solomon (1 Kings, 11, 23, seqq.), and 
became the seat of a new principality, which often 
harassed the kingdoms of both Judah and Israel. It 
afterward fell, in succession, under the power of the 
Assyrians and Persians, and came from the latter into 
the hands of the Seleucidz. Damascus, however, did 
not flourish as much under the Greek dynasty as it 
had while held by the Persians. The Seleucide neg- 
lected the place, and bestowed all their favour on the 
new cities erected by them in the northern parts of 
Syria; and here, no doubt, lies the reason why the 
later Greek and Roman writers say so little of the city 
itself, though they are all loud in their praises of the 
adjacent country. Damascus was seized by the Ro- 
mans in the war of Pompey with Tigranes, B.C. 65, 
but still continued, as under the Greek dynasty, a 
comparatively unimportant place, until the time of 
Dioclesian. This emperor, feeling the necessity of a 
strongly fortified city in this quarter, as a depét for 
munitions of war, and a military post against the fre- 
quent inroads of the Saracens, selected Damascus for 
the purpose. Everything was done, accordingly, to 
strengthen the place; extensive magazines were also 
established, and likewise numerous workshops for the 
preparation of weapons of war. (Malala, Chron., 11, 
p- 132.—WNotitia Imperu.) It is not unlikely that the 
high reputation to which Damascus afterward at- 
tained, for its manufacture of sword-blades and other 
works in steel, may have had its first foundations laid 
by this arrangement on the part of Dioclesian. The 
city continued from this time a flourishing place. In 
the 7th century it fell into the hands of the Saracens, | 
and was for some time after this the seat of the ca- 
lifs. Its prosperity, too, remained unimpaired, since 
the route of the principal caravans to Mecca lay through 
it. It is now the capital of a pachalic. The Arabs 
call it Ei-Sham, and the Oriental name Demesk is 
known only to geographers. It is one of the most 
beautiful and pleasant cities of Asia, and is by the 
Arabs considered the first of the four terrestrial par- 
adises. Its population is variously estimated from 
80,000 to 200,000. Volney gives the former number, 
and Ali Bey the latter. The Christian population 
is estimated by Connor at about 20,000, including 
Greeks, Catholics, Latins, Maronites, Armenians, and 
Nestorians, but he says “ this is a rough calculation. 
It is impossible to know the exact number.” (/Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 409, seq.) 

Damasippus, I. a pretor during the consulship of 
Papirius Carbo and the younger Marius, A.U.C. 671: 
As a follower of the Marian party, he indulged in 
many cruel excesses against the opposite faction, and 
also against such as were suspected of favouring it. 
He was put to death by Sylla. (Sallust, Cat., 51.— 
Vell. Paterc., 2, 26.)—II. A character in Horace, who 

_is there represented as having been at first a virtuoso, 
or dealer in antiques, but who, proving unfortunate in 
this branch of business, assumed the name and ap- 
pearance of a Stoic philosopher. (Horat., Sat., 2, 3, 
17, seqq.) 

Damnit, one of the ancient nations of Scotland, 
whose country answered to the modern Clydesdale, 
Renfrew, Lennox, and Stirling. (Ptol.—Mannert, 
Geogr. vol. 2, p. 207.) 

_ Damnontr or Domnonnt, a people of Britain, whose 
eountry aad the modern Devonshire and Corn- | 
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wall. As the several tribes of the Damnonii submit- 
ted without much resistance to the Romans, and never 
joined in any revolt against them, their conquerors 
were under no necessity of building many forts or 
keeping many garrisons in their country. Hence it 
happens, that few Roman antiquities have been found 
here, and that the name of its people is seldom men- 
tioned by the Roman writers. Mannert considers the 
name Dumnonii the more correct of the two. (Geogr., 
vol. 2, p. 195.) 

Damocrss, one of the flatterers of Dionysius the 
Elder, of Sicily. Having in the course of conversa- 
tion extolled the power and wealth of the tyrant, and 
the abundant means of felicity by which the latter ap- 
peared to be surrounded, Dionysius asked him wheth- 
er he would like to make trial of this same state, 
which seemed to him so happy a one. Damocles 
eagerly assented, and the tyrant caused him to be 
placed on a purple couch, most beautifully adorned 
with various embroidery. Vessels of gold and silver, 
richly wrought, met his view on every side, and an 
exquisite banquet was served up by slaves of the most 
attractive mien, who were attentive to his every com- 
mand. Damocles thought himself at the summit of 
human felicity ; when, happening to cast his eyes up- 
ward towards the richly carved ceiling, he perceived a 
sword, suspended from it by a single horsehair, di- 
rectly over his neck as he lay reclined at the banquet. 
All feeling of delight instantly left him ; and he begged 
the tyrant to allow him to depart, since he no longer 
wished to enjoy this kind of felicity. And thus was 
Damocles taught the salutary lesson, that little, if any, 
enjoyment is found in the possession of usurped power, 
when every moment is imbittered by the dread of im- 
pending conspiracy and danger. (Czc., T'usc., 5, 22.— 
Compare Philo, ap. Euseb., Prap. Evang., 8, 14, p. 
391.—Macrob., ad Somn. Scip., 1, 10.—Sidon. Apoll., 
2, 13.—Horat., Od., 3, 1, 17.) 

Damon, a Pythagorean philosopher of Syracuse, 
united by ties of the firmest friendship to Phintias 
(not Pythias, as the name is commonly given), another 
Pythagorean, of the same city. Dionysius the tyrant 
having condemned Phintias to death for conspiring 
against him, the latter begged that leave might be al- 
lowed him to go for a short period to a neighbouring 
place, in order to arrange some family affairs, and of- 
fered to leave one of his friends in the hands of Dio- 
nysius as a pledge for his return by an appointed time, 
and who would be willing, in case Phintias broke his 
word, to die in his stead. Dionysius, quite sceptical 
as to the existence of such friendship, and prompted 
by strong curiosity, assented to the arrangement, and 
Damon took the place of Phintias. The day appointed 
for the return of the latter arrived, and public expec- ~ 
tation was highly excited as to the probable issue of 
this singular affair. The day drew to a close, no Phin- 
tias came, and Damon was in the act of being led to 
execution, when, on a sudden, the absent friend, who 
had been detained by unforeseen and unavoidable ob- 
stacles, presented himself to the eyes of the admiring 
crowd, and saved the life of Damon. Dionysius was 
so much struck by this instance of true attachment, 
that he pardoned Phintias, and entreated the two to 
allow him to share their friendship. (Diod. Sic., fragm., 
lib. 10, vol. 4, p. 52, seqg., ed. Bip.—Val. Maz., 4, 7, 
1, ext. ed. Hase.—Plut., de amic. mult., p. 93.) 

Damornita, a poetess of Lesbos, intimate with 
Sappho. She composed a hymn on the worship of the 
Pergean Diana. (Philostrat., Vit. Apollon., 1,20.) — 

Damoxiinus, a boxer of Syracuse, excluded from 
the Nemean games for killing his opponent in a pugi- 
listic encounter. The name of the latter was Creu- 
gas, and the two competitors, after having consumed 
the entire day in boxing, agreed each to receive from 
the other a blow without flinching. Creuga t 
struck Damoxenus on the head, and then Damo ; 
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with his fingers unfairly stretched out, struck Creugas | sound in Danaé and Daunia. 


on the side: and such, observes Pausanias, was the 
hardness of his nails and the violence of the blow, 
that his hand pierced his side, seized on his bowels, 
and, drawing them outward, gave instant death to 
Creugas.—A fine piece of sculpture has come down 
to us, with this for its subject. (Pawsan., 8, 40.) 

Dana, a large town of Cappadocia. D?Anville 
makes it to have been the same with Tyana, an opin- 
ion which is ably refuted by Mannert, who maintains 
that it lay more to the southeast, and coincided with 
the Tanadaris of Ptolemy. It is mentioned in Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis as being in the vicinity of the Cili- 
cian Gates (1, 2). The position of Tyana on Man- 
nert’s chart is north of the Cilician pass; in D’An- 
ville’s it is to the northeast. (Mannert, Geogr., vol.6, 
pt. 2, p. 239, 263.) 

Danigz, I. the daughter of Acrisius, king of Argos, 
by Eurydice, daughter of Lacedemon. Acrisius in- 
quired of the oracle about a son; and the god replied 
that he would himself have no male issue, but that his 
daughter would bear a son, whose hand would deprive 
him of life. Fearing the accomplishment of this pre- 
diction, he framed a brazen subterranean chamber 
(SaAawov yarKeov id yhv), in which he shut up his 
daughter and her nurse, in order that she might never 
become a mother. (The Latin poets call the place of 
confinement a brazen tower.) But Jupiter had seen 
and loved the maiden; and, under the form of a gold- 
en shower, he poured through the roof into her bosom. 
Danaé became, in consequence, the mother of a son, 
whom she and her nurse reared in secrecy until he 
had attained his fourth year. Acrisius then chanced 
to hear the voice of the child at play. He brought 
out his daughter and her nurse, and, putting the lat- 
ter instantly to death, drew Danaé privately, with her 
child, to the altar of Hercean Jove, where he made her 
answer on oath whose was her son. She replied that 
he was the offspring of Jove. Her father gave no 
credit to her protestations. Enclosing her and the 
boy in a coffer, he cast them into the sea, to the 
mercy of the winds and waves, a circumstance which 
has afforded a subject for a beautiful piece by the 
poet Simonides. ‘The coffer was carried to the little 
island of Seriphus, where a person named Dictys drew 
it out in his nets (d/krva); and, freeing Danaé and 
Perseus from their confinement, treated them with 
the greatest attention. Polydectes, the brother of 
Dictys, reigned over the island. He fell in love with 
Danaé ; but her son Perseus, who was now grown 
up, was an invincible obstacle in his way. He had, 
therefore, recourse to artifice to deliver himself of his 
presence ; and, feigning that he was about to become 
a suitor to Hippodamia, the daughter of GEnomaus, he 
managed to send Perseus, who had bound himself by a 
rash promise, in quest of the head of the Gorgon Medu- 
sa, which he pretended that he wished for a bridal gift. 
When Perseus had succeeded, by the aid of Hermes, 
in destroying the Gorgon, he proceeded to Seriphus, 
where he found that his mother and Dictys had been 
obliged to fly to the protection of the altar from the 
violence of Polydectes. He immediately went to the 
royal residence ; and when, at his desire, Polydectes 
had summoned thither all the people, to see the formi- 
dable head of the Gorgon, it was displayed, and each 
became a stone of the form and position which he ex- 
hibited at the moment of the transformation. Hav- 
ing established Dictys as king of Seriphus, Perseus 
returned with his mother to Argos, and, not finding 
Acrisius there, proceeded to Larissa in Thessaly, 
whither the latter had retired through fear of the ful- 
filment of the oracle. Here he inadvertently killed 
Acrisius. (Vid. Acrisius, Perseus.)—There was a 
legend in Italy, that Ardea, the capital of the Rutu- 
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Dauntis is the father of 
Turnus.—An explanation of the legend of Danaé will 
be found under the article Perseus. (Apollod., 2, 4, 
seqq.— Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 414, seqq.) 

DanaAt, a name originally belonging to the Argives, 
as being, according to the common opinion, the sub- 
jects of Danaus. In consequence, however, of the 
warlike character of the race, and the high renown ac- 
quired by them, Homer uses the name Danai (Aavaoé) 
as a general appellation for the Greeks, when that of 
Hellenes was still confined to a narrower range. (Vid. 
Danaiis.) 

Danaives, the fifty daughters of Danaiis, king of 
Argos. An account of the legend connected with 
their names will be found, together with an explana- 
tion of the same, under the article Danaus. 

Danapéris, another name for the Borysthenes, 
first mentioned in an anonymous Periplus of the Eux- 
ine Sea. It is now the Dnieper. The Dnieper rises 
in the Valdaz hills, near the sources of the Duna, and, 
after a winding course of about 800 miles, falls into the 
Black Sea, a little to the east of the Dniester. In the 
lower part of its course the navigation is impeded by 
islands, and at one place, about two hundred miles 
from its mouth, by falls, which continue for nearly 
forty miles. A little above its mouth, the river wi- 
dens into a kind of lake or marsh, called Liman, into 
which the Bog, the ancient Hypanis or Bogus, one 
of the principal tributaries of the Dnieper, discharges 
itself. As regards the root of the name Danaperis 
(Dan, Don), consult remarks under the article Tanais. 
(Plin., 4, 12.—Mela, 2, 1.—Ammian. Marcell., 22, 
18.—Jornand., de Reb. Get., p. 5.) 

Danastus, another name of the Tyras or Dniester. 
It is called Danastus by Ammianus Marcellinus (31, 
3), Danastris by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de ad- 
ministr. Imperio, c. 8), and Danaster by Jornandes 
(de Reb. Get., p. 84). The Dniester rises from a lake 
amid the Carpathian Mountains in Austrian Gallicia, 
and empties into the Black Sea after a course of about 
six hundred miles. The name Tyras (Tvpac) occurs 
in Ptolemy, Strabo, Stephanus of Byzantium, and 
Scymnus of Chios. Herodotus gives the Ionic form 
Topne. (Herod., 4,51.) As regards the root of the 
name (Dan, Don), consult remarks under the article 
Tanais. 

Danivs, a son of Belus and Anchinoé, and brother 
of Agyptus. Belus assigned the country of Libya to 
Danaus, while to A2gyptus he gave Arabia. Aigyp- 
tus conquered the country of the Melampodes, and 
named it from himself. By many wives he became 
the father of fifty sons. Danaus had by several wives 
an equal number of daughters. Dissension arising be- 
tween him and the sons of Augyptus, they aimed at 
depriving him of his kingdom ; and, fearing their vio- 
lence, he built, with the aid of Minerva, a fifty-oared 
vessel, the first that ever was made, in which he em- 
barked with his daughters, and fled over the sea. He 
first landed on the Isle of Rhodes, where he set up 
a statue of the Lindian Minerva; but, not willing to 
abide in that island, he proceeded to Argos, where Gel- 
anor, who at that time ruled over the country, cheet- 
fully resigned the government to the stranger who 
brought thither civilization and the arts. The people 
took the name of their new monarch, and were called 
Danai (Aavaot). The country of Argos being at this 
time extremely deficient in pure and wholesome water 
(Vid. Inachus), Danaiis sent forth his daughters in 
quest of some. As Amymone, one of them, was en- 
gaged in the search, she was rescued by Neptune from 
the intended violence of a satyr, and the god revealed 
to her a fountain called after her name, and the most 
famous among the streams that contributed to form 
the Lernzan lake or marsh. The sons of #gyptus 
came now to Argolis, and entreated their uncle to 
bury past enmity in oblivion, and to erie a their 
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cousins in marriage. Danaiis, retaining a perfect 
recollection of the injuries they had done him, and 
distrustful of their promises, consented to bestow upon 
them his daughters, whom he divided among them by 
lot; but, on the wedding-day, he armed the hands of 
the brides with daggers, and enjoined upon them to slay 
in the night their unsuspecting bridegrooms. All but 
Hypermnestra obeyed the cruel orders of their father ; 
and, cutting off the heads of their husbands, they flung 
them into Lerna, and buried their bodies with all 
due rites outside of the town. At the command of 
Jupiter, Mercury and Minerva purified them from the 
guilt of their deed. Hypermnestra had spared Lyn- 
ceus, for the delicate regard which he had shown to 
her modesty. Her father, at first, in his anger at her 
disobedience, put her into close confinement. Re- 
lenting, however, after some time, he gave his consent 
to her union with Lynceus, and proclaimed gymnas- 
tic games, in which the victors were to receive his 
other daughters as the prizes. 
that the crime of the Danaides did not pass without 
due punishment in the lower world, where they were 
condemned to draw water, for ever, with perforated 
vessels. (Apollod., 2, 1, 4.—Hygin., fab., 168, 169, 
170.—Schol. ad Il., 1, 42, et ad 4, 171.—Schol. ad 
Eurwp., Hec., 872.)—Thus much for the story of Da- 
natis. The intimate connexion between this popular 
legend and the peculiar character of the Argive soil, 
which exhibited a striking contrast between the upper 
part of the plain and the low grounds of Lerna, has 
given rise to a bold and ingenious theory. Argos was 
greatly deficient in water (whence Homer calls it 
“ tharsty,” rodvdiywov), and the word davéc signifies 
“dry.” We have here, then, a simple derivation for 
the name Danai, namely, the people of the thirsty land 
of Argos; and, in the usual manner, the personifica- 
tion of their name is a hero, Danatis. Again, springs 
are daughters of the earth, as they are called by the 
Arabs; the nymphs of the springs are therefore 
daughters of Danaiis, that is, of the thirsty land; and 
as a confirmation, in some degree, of this view of the 
subject, we may state, that four of the daughters of 
Danaiis, namely, Amymone, Peirene, Physadea, and 
Asteria, were names of springs. Still farther, a head 
(kp#v7) is a usual name for a spring in many languages ; 
and a legendary mode of accounting for the origin of 
founts is to ascribe them to the welling forth of the 
blood of some person who was slain on the spot where 
the spring emitted its waters. Thus the blood of 
Pentheus and Actzon gave origin to springs on Cith- 
ron. (Philostrat., Icon., 1, 14.—Compare Welcker, 
Tril., p. 400.) The number fifty, in the case of the 
Danaides, is probably an arbitrary one, for we cannot 
discern in it any relation to the weeks of the year, as 
some endeavour to do. (Vélcker, Myth. der Iap., p. 
192, segqg.) It is to be observed, that the founts of the 
Inachus were in Mount Lyrceon or Lynceon (Schol. 
ad Apoll. Rh., 1, 125), and here, perhaps, lies the ori- 
gin of Lynceus, who, in one form of the legend, fights 
with and vanquishes Danaus (Schol. ad Eurip., l. ¢.) ; 

that is, the stream from Mount Lynceon overcomes 

the dry nature of the soil. We see, therefore, that 
the physical legend may have existed long before 
there was any intercourse with Egypt; and, like that 
of Io, may have been subsequently modified so as to 
suit the new theory of an Hgyptian colony at Argos. 

’ (Herod., 2, 91; 171, 182.—Miller, Orchom., p. 109, 
seqq.—Id. Proleg., p. 184, seqq.—Keightley’s Mythol- 
ogy, p. 409, seqq.) : 

Dasnehee the largest river of Europe except the 
Rha or Volga, and called in German the Donau, by 
us the Danube. Strabo and Pliny make it rise in the 
chain of Mons Abnoba, or the mountains of the Black 
Forest. According to modern accounts, it has its ori- 
gin on the heights of the Black Forest, from three 
sources, oe Brig-Ach and the Brige, which are both 
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It was said, however, | 
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more considerable than the third or the Donau, a fee- 
ble stream that is enclosed ina stone basin, and formed 
into a fountain in the court of the castle of Donau-Es- 
clhingen. It is, therefore, the first two that may be 
considered the source of the Danube. (Malte-Brun, 
vol. 7, p. 41, Am. ed.—Id., vol. 6, p. 288.) It is one 
of the few rivers which run from west to east, traver- 
sing Austria, Hungary, and part of Turkey in Europe, 
and, after a course of about 1620 miles, falls into the 
Black Sea. It is of irregular width, being sometimes 
confined between rocks and mountains, at other times 
so wide that it almost resembles a sea, and again bro- 
ken and divided into small streams by numerous isl- 
ands. It receives sixty navigable rivers, the largest of 
which is the CGinus or Jnn, and 120 smaller streams. 
It is always yellow with mud, and its sands are every- 
where auriferous. At its entrance into the Black Sea 
it is shallow; its waters are spread over an immense 
surface, and lie stagnating among an infinity of reeds 
and other aquatic plants. The current of the river 
communicates a whitish colour to the sea, and gives 
a freshness to it for nearly nine leagues, and within 
one league renders it fit for use. Pomponius Mela 
says it had as many mouths as the Nile, of which three 
were small and four navigable. Only two now re- 
main, which can scarcely be entered by ships of con- 
siderable size or burden, the rest being choked up. 
The ancients gave the name of Ister to the eastern 
part of this river after its junction with the Savus or 
Saave. The Greeks and Romans were very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the whole course of the stream, 
which was for a long period the northern boundary of 
the Roman empire in this quarter. This river was an 
object of worship to the Scythians. The river-god is 
represented on a medal of Trajan; but the finest fig- 
ure of him is on the column of that emperor at Rome. 
(Mela, 2, 7.—Amm. Marcell., 22, 19.—Piol., 3, 10. 
—Plin., 4, 12.—Dionys. Perieg., 301.) As regards 
the root of the name (Dan), consult remarks under the 
article Tanais. ' 

Dapuns, a city of Egypt, about sixteen miles from 
Pelusium, on the route to Memphis. (Anton., Ltn., 
p. 162.) There was always a strong garrison in this 
place, to keep in check the Arabians and Syrians. It 
is now Safnas. (Herodot., 2, 30.) 

Dapung, I. a daughter of the Peneus, and the first 
love of Phebus. ‘This god, according to the poetic 
legend, proud of his victory over the serpent Python, 
beholding Cupid bending his bow, mocked at the ef- 
forts of the puny archer. Cupid, incensed, flew to 
Parnassus, and, taking his station there, shot his gold- 
en arrow of love into the heart of the son of Latona, 
and discharged his leaden one of aversion into the 
bosom of the nymph of the Peneus. Daphne loved 
the chace, and it alone, indifferent to all other love. 
Phceebus beheld her, and pursued. Exhausted and 
nearly overtaken, Daphne, on the banks of her father’s 
stream, stretched forth her hands, calling on Peneus 
for protection and change of form. The river-god 
heard; bark and leaves covered his daughter, and 
Daphne became a bay-tree (dagvy, laurus). The 
god embraced its trunk, and declared that it should be 
afterward his favourite tree. (Ovd, Met., 1, 452, 
seqq-—Hygin., fab., 203.)—The meaning of this le- 
gend is evident enough. It is only one of the many 
tales devised to give marvel to the origin of natural 
productions ; and its object is to account for the bay- 
tree being sacred to Apollo. The great majority of 
the authorities place the legend in Arcadia, making 
Daphne the daughter of the Ladon by Earth (the natu- 
ral parent of a plant), and add that it was her mother 
who changed her on her prayer. (Pausan., 8, 20.— 
Nonnus, 42, 387.—Schol. ad Il., 1, 14.—Stat., Theb., 
4, 289, &e.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 118.)—II. A 
beautiful spot about forty stadia to the south of Anti- 
och, near the Orontes, adorned with fair edifice 
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containing a temple sacred to Apollo and Diana. The 
whole was surrounded with a thick grove of cypresses 
and bay-trees (da@vaz), from the latter of which the 
place derived its name. Numerous fountains, too, 
imparted continual freshness to the grove and cool- 
ness to the surrounding atmosphere. The luxurious 
citizens of Antioch made this a favourite place of re- 
treat, and even the Roman governors often forgot 
amid the enjoyments of Daphne the cares of office. 
Pompey is said to have been so charmed by the place, 
and by the united beauties of nature and art with 
which it was adorned, that he considerably enlarged 
the limits of the grove, by the addition of many of the 
surrounding fields. The modern name of the place 
is Beit-el-Mar, ‘‘the house of water.’’ (Ammaan. 
Marcell., 19, 2.—Id., 22, 31.—Sozomen, 5, 19.—Eu- 
trop., 6, 11.) 

Dapunepuoria, a festival in honour of Apollo, cele- 
brated every ninth year by the Beotians. It was then 
usual to adorn an olive bough with garlands of bay and 
flowers, and place on the top a brazen globe, from which 
were suspended smaller ones. In the middle were a 
number of crowns, and a globe of inferior size ; and the 
bottom was adorned with a saffron-coloured garment. 
The globe on the top represented the Sun or Apollo; 
that in the middle was an emblem of the moon, and 
the others of the stars. The crowns, which were 365 
in number, represented the sun’s annual revolution. 
This bough was carried in solemn procession by a 
beautiful youth of an illustrious family, and whose pa- 
rents were both living. (Pausan., 9, 10, 4.) 

Dapunis, a celebrated herdsman of Sicily, the son 
of Mercury by a Sicilian nymph. He was found by 
the shepherds, when an infant, lying among the bay- 
trees (d@@vaz), and from this circumstance obtained his 
name. Pan taught him to sing, and play upon the 
pipe, the nymphs were his foster-parents, and the Muses 
mspired him with the love of song. According to 
Diodorus, he was the inventor of pastoral poetry. He 
also accompanied Diana in the chase, and, when the 
labours of the day were ended, was wont to delight the 
goddess with the sweet notes of his syrinx. Daphnis 
became_eventually attached to a Naiad, who forbade 
him holding communion with any other female, under 
pain of loss of sight; and she bound him by an oath 
to that effect. A princess, however, contrived to in- 
toxicate him: he broke his vow, and the threatened 
penalty was inflicted. According to Diodorus, how- 
ever, the Naiad merely predicted that loss of sight 
would be the consequence of his proving unfaithful to 
her. Theocritus, in his first Idyl, represents him as 
pining away in death, and refusing to be comforted. 
(Serv. ad Virg., Eclog., 5, 20.—Diod. Sic., 4, 84. 
—WSchol. ad Theocr., Idyll., 1, 66.—Parthen., Erot., 
29.— Milian, V. H., 10,18.) Ovid says, that the Nai- 
ad turned him into a rock. (Met., 4, 276, seqg.— 
Keightley’s Mythology, p. 240.) 

Dapunvs (gen. -untis : in Greek, Aadvoic, -otvToc), 
a town of the Locri Opuntii, situate on the seacoast, at 
the mouth of a river of the same name, near the frontiers 
of the Epicnemidian Locri. Strabo (424) places it 
twenty stadia from Cnemides. Into the river Daphnus 
the body of Hesiod was thrown after his murder. (Vid. 
Hesiodus.) 

Darious (called also Daras, gen. -atis), a river of 
Africa, rising: to the northwest of the Palus Nigrites, 
on Mount Mandras, and falling into the Atlantic to 
the north of the promontory Arsinarium. It is sup- 
posed to be the same with the Senegal. (Bischoff und 
Miller, Worteb. der Geogr., p. 405.) Gossellin, how- 

‘ever, makes it correspond to the modern Darabin. 
(Recherches, vol. 3, p. 112.) 

Darpania, I. a district of Troas, in the north, call- 
ed so from its inhabitants the Dardani. These derived 
their name from Dardanus, who built here the city of 
th e name. (Vid. Dardanus, I., NU According 
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to the Homeric topography, the Dardani, who were 
subject to Anchises, and commanded by his son Zneas 
during the siege, occupied the small district which lay 
between the territory of Abydus and the Promontory 
of Rhoeteum, beyond which point the Trojan land, 
properly so called, and the hereditary dominions of 
Priam commenced. ‘Towards the mainland, Darda- 
nia extended to the summit of Ida, and beyond that 
chain to the territory of Zelea, and the plains watered 
by the Ausepus on the north, and as far as the territo- 
ries of Assus and Antandrus to the south. (Strab., 
592, 606.) It was more particularly in this inland 
district that the descendants of Avneas are said to have 
maintained themselves as independent sovereigns af- 
ter the siege of Troy. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 
1, p. 80, seg.)—4I. A region of Illyria, lying south of 
the territory of the Scordisci. It comprehended the 
upper valleys of the Drilo, and extended to the borders 
of Peonia and Macedonia. The Dardani, its inhabi- 
tants, were often at war with the latter power, more 
particularly under the reign of its last two monarchs. 
Their country answers to the modern districts of Ipeck, 
Pristina, and Jacova, which are situate to the south 
of Servia, and form part of the pachalic of Scutari. 
Strabo describes these Dardani as asavage race, living 
mostly in caves formed out of mud and dirt, and yet pos- 
sessing great taste for music, having from the earliest 
period been acquainted with both wind and stringed 
instruments. (Strab., 316.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 47.) 

Darpinis or Darpanium, a promontory of Troas, 
south of Abydus, near which was situate the city of 
Dardanus. It is now called Cape Bertieri, or Kepos 
Burun. The Hellespont here begins to contract it- 
self. (Strab., 587, 595.) 

Darpanvs, I. a celebrated hero, son of Jupiter and 
Electra, who came to Troas, according to some ac- 
counts, from Arcadia; according to others, from Italy. 
All, however, agree in fixing upon Samothrace as the 
spot in which he had formed his first principality, be- 
fore he migrated to the foot of Mount Ida. (Apollod., 
3, 12.—Strab., 331.—Virg., Ain., 7, 207.) We may 
reconcile this variety of opinions respecting the native 
country of Dardanus, by supposing that he was a chief 
of that early race, who, under the name of Pelasgi, were 
so widely diffused, and more especially in those coun- 
tries, each of which claimed to be the birthplace of the 
hero. The epoch of the arrival of Dardanus on the 
coast of Asia is too remote to be ascertained at pres- 
ent with accuracy. Homer reckons five generations 
between Dardanus and Priam. (J/., 20,230.) Plato, 
as we learn from Strabo (592), placed his arrival in the 
second epoch after the universal deluge, when man- 
kind began to leave the summits of the mountains to 
which fear had driven them, and where they had led 
a barbarous and savage life, im caves and grots, like 
the Cyclopes of Homer. The Athenian philosopher 
deduced. his reasoning from the passage in Homer, 
where the town founded by Dardanus is stated to have 
been built at the foot of Ida. (Jl., 20, 215, seqq.)— 
The legend respecting Dardanus is as follows: Af- 
flicted by the death of his brother Iasion, whom Jove 
had struck with lightning, Dardanus left Samothrace, 
and passed over to the mainland, where Teucer, the 
son of the river Scamandrus and the nymph Idea then 
reigned over a people called Teucrians. He was well 
received by this prince, who gave him his daughter 
Batieia (Il., 2, 813) in marriage, and a part of his ter- 
ritory, on which he built a town called Dardanus. He 
had two sons, Ilus and Erichthonius, the former of 
whom died childless: the latter succeeded to the king- 
dom, and was remarkable for his wealth. By Asty- 
oche, daughter of the Simois, Erichthonius had a son 
named Tyros, who succeeded him on the throne. From 
Tros came Ilus, Assaracus, and Ganymedes. The 
house of Priam were descended from ne that of | 
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ZEneas from Assaracus. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 
1, p. 76, segqg.—Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 483.)— 
TT. An ancient city of Troas, founded by Dardanus. 
According to Homer, who calls it Dardania, it was 
situated at the foot of Mount Ida. (Jl., 20, 215.— 
Strab., 592.)—III. Another city of Troas, not to be 
confounded with the preceding. By whom it was 
built is uncertain. We know, however, that it existed 
in the time of Herodotus (5, 117), who mentions its 
capture by the Persians, in the reign of Darius. In 
the narrative of Xerxes’s march, he describes it as 
close to the sea, and conterminous with Abydus (7, 43). 
Strabo reports, that the inhabitants were often com- 
pelled to change their abode by the successors of, Al- 
exander: he reports also, that peace was concluded 
here between Syllaand Mithradates. (Strab., 595.— 
Plut., Vit. Syll., c. 24.) The ruins of Dardanus are 
to be found between Kepos Burun and Dervend 
Tchemeh Burun. ‘The name Dardanelles, which was 
in the first instance applied to the Turkish castles erect- 
ed to defend the passage of the straits, and next to the 
straits themselves, is confessedly derived from this an- 
cient city. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 82.) 
Darss, I. a Trojan priest, mentioned by Homer (JI., 
5,9). It is absurdly pretended, by some of the ancient 
writers, that he wrote an Iliad, or history of the Trojan 
war, in prose ; and Aslian (Var. Hist., 11, 2) assures 
us that it still existed in his day, without telling us, 
however, whether he himself had read it or not. There 
can be no doubt that A®lian was deceived, and that 
the work which he took for the production of Dares 
was the composition of some sophist of a much later 
age. However this may be, the Iliad of which A¢lian 
speaks no longer exists; but we have a Latin work 
remaining, written in prose, which was for some time 
regarded as a translation from the Greek original, and 
was ascribed to Cornelius Nepos, though abounding 
with solecisms. ‘The truth is, that this work is the 
production of an English poet, who flourished at the 
close of the 12th century. His name was Joseph, to 
which was sometimes added Davonius, from his hay- 
ing been born at Exeter in Devorshire, and at other 
times Jscanus, from the ancient name of Exeter, Isca. 
This Iliad, thus falsely ascribed to Dares, is not even 
translated from any Greek writer; it is merely the 
plan or prose outline of a Latin poem in six cantos, 
which Joseph Iscanus composed under the title De 
Bello Trojano.—The work just mentioned, as well as 
that of Dictys Cretensis, forms the original source of 
a famous romance of chivalry, which met with ex- 
traordinary success during the middle ages, and in the 
centuries immediately subsequent to the invention of 
printing. ‘These works of Dares and Dictys having 
fallen into the hands of a Sicilian named Guido dalle 
Colonne, a native of Messina, and a celebrated lawyer 
and poet of the 13th century, he conceived the idea 
of giving them that romantic air which would harmo- 
nize with the spirit of the age, when chivalry had now 
acquired its greatest lustre. He consequently inter- 
calated the narratives of the pretended poets of Phry- 
gia and Crete with various adyentures, suited to the 
taste of the age, such as tournaments, challenges, sin- 
le combats, &c. His work having met with consid- 
erable success, he composed, in Latin prose, a romance 
of the war of Troy, in which he also introduced the 
war of the Seven against Thebes, and the expedition 
of the Argonauts. He confounds together history and 
mythology, Greek and Arabian manners ; his heroes 
are acquainted with alchymy and astronomy, and come 
in contact with dragons, griffons, and other fabulous 
monsters. His romance was translated into almost 
every European language, and excited a general en- 
thusiasm. Hence the desire which at that time seized 
the great families of Europe of claiming descent from 
one of the heroes of Trojan story ; and hence the eager- 
_ néss, on the part of the monks, to compose genealogies, 
414 
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consisting of Greek and Roman names which had some 
analogy with the names of the sovereign princes of the 
middle ages. (Scholl, Hist. Lat. Gr., vol. 7, p. 3, seqq.) 
This same work of Dares Phrygius was the source 
whence Conrad of Wiirzburgh, in the latter half of the 
13th century, derived the materials of the poem which 
he composed in like manner on the war of Troy. (Ko- 
berstein, Grundriss der Deutsch National, § 46, not. 
3.)—II. One of the companions of Aineas, celebrated 
as a pugilist, though conquered in the funeral games of 
Anchises by the aged Entellus. (Virg., din., 5, 369, 
seqq.) This Dares, or a Trojan of the same name, was 
slain by Turnus in Italy. (din., 12, 363.) 

Daricus, a Persian coin of the purest gold. Ac- 
cording to Harpocration and Suidas, it weighed two 
drachmas, and hence it was equivalent in value to 20 
Attic drachmas of silver. Five Darics were conse- 
quently equal to an Attic mina of silver. (Wurm, 
de pond., &c., p. 58.) Reckoning the Attic drachma 
at 17 cents, 5.93 mills, Federal currency, the value 
of the Daric will be 3 dolls., 51 cts., 8.64 mills. The 
Daric was the gold coin best known at Athens; and 
when we consider the great number that are recorded 
to have been employed in presents and bribes alone, 
exclusive of the purposes of traffic, it would seem ex- 
traordinary that so few should have reached modern 
times, if we did not know that, upon the conquest of 
Persia, they were melted down, and recoined with the 
type of Alexander. Very few Persian Darics are now 
to be seen in cabinets. There is one in Lord Pem- 
broke’s, which weighs 129 grains; and there are three 
in the cabinets at the British Museum, weighing about 
128% grains each. The purity of the gold in the Per- 
sian Daric was remarkable. Bathélemy found it to be 
in one, =33, or 0,9583 (Mem. de I’ Acad. des Inscr., 
vol. 21); and yet, if we credit Patin (Hist. Num., c. 
7), this was exceeded by the purity of the gold coins 
of Philip and his son Alexander, which he makes = 
23 carats, 10 grains, or 0.979. (Wurm, I. c.) The 
Daric had on one side the figure of an archer crowned, 
and kneeling upon one knee ; upon the other a sort of 
quadrata incusa, or deep cleft. Knight sees in the fig- 
ure upon the Persian Daric, not an archer, but a type 
of Hercules-Mithras, or the sun. (Inquiry, § 131.— 
Class. Journ., vol. 25, p. 49.) Common parlance, 
however, made the figure to be an archer; and hence 
arose the witticism of Agesilaus, who said that he had 
been driven out of Asia by thirty thousand archers, 
meaning so many Darics distributed among the Greek 
cities by the Persian king. Who the Darius was 
from whom the coin received its name has never been 
clearly ascertained. According to the scholiast on 
Aristophanes (Zccles., 589), and also Harpocration 
and Suidas, the Daric did not obtain this appellation 
from the son of Hystaspes, but from a more ancient 
king of the name of Darius. Hence some writers are 
led to infer that Darius the Mede, who is mentioned by 
Daniel (5, 31), was the same with the Cyaxares of 
whom Xenophon speaks. (Compare Prideaux, Hist. 
Connect., 2, 588.— Hutchinson, ad Xen., Cyrop., 5, 2, 
3.— on., ad Adlian, V. H., 1, 22.) Wesseling, 
however, maintains the contrary, and ascribes the ori- 
gin of the coin in question to the son of Hystaspes ; 
Ist, because we find no mention made by the Greeks 
of any more ancient Darius than the one just alluded 
to; and, 2d, because, as the lineage of the monarch is 
given by Herodotus, Darius, the son of Hystaspes, ap- 
pears to have been the first who bore the name. Zeune 
conjectures (what, in fact, seems more than probable), 
that Darius, the son of Hystaspes, only corrected, and 
gave his name to an ancient coinage already existing. 
Miller also speaks of the Daric as having been coined 
by Darius Hystaspis. 
1, p. 32.)—The silver coins which go by the name of 
Darics are in truth miscalled. The earliest of them, 
if we may credit Herodotus (4, 166), were st by 
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Aryandes, the Persian governor of Egypt, under Cam- | which expressed itself by arbitrary and irregular exac- 


byses, in imitation of the Darics. He was put to death 
by Darius for his presumption. The coining of these 
Darics or Aryandics in silver, however, must have been 
continued after the time of the Persian governor. No 
fewer than eight specimens of this description are in 
the cabinets of the British Museum. One, formerly 
Mr. R. P. Knight’s, bears the name of Pythagoras, a 
king or governor of Cyprus, as Mr. Knight conjectured. 
Others, which have the figure of the archer crowned 
on one side, have a mounted horseman on the other. 
They are generally considered as ancient Persian coins, 
and are commonly, though without any assignable rea- 
son, except as bearing the impress of an archer, call- 
ed Darics. In the silver Daric, a drawing of which is 
given by Landon (Numismatique du Voyage d’An- 
acharsis, p. 48), a kneeling archer appears on both 
sides of the coin.—Prideaux observes, that in those 
parts of Scripture which were written after the Baby- 
* Jonian captivity (he refers to Chron., 29, 7,and Ezra, 
8, 27), the gold Darics are mentioned by the name of 
Adarkonim ; and in the Talmudists by the name of 
Darkonoth (Buxtorf, Lex. Rabbin., p. 577), both from 
the Greek Aapecxoc. (Prideaux’s Connexions, vol. 
1, p- 183, ed. 1725.) 
Darius, I. surnamed Hystaspis (or son of Hystaspes), 
a satrap of Persia, belonging to the royal line of the 
Achemenides, and whose father Hystaspes had been 
governor of the province of Persia. Seven noblemen of 
the highest rank, in the numberof whom was Darius, 
conspired to dethrone the Magian Smerdis, who had 
usurped the crown after the death of Cambyses, and, 
having accomplished their object, resolved that one of 
their number should reign in his stead. According to 
Herodotus (3, 84), they agreed to meet at early dawn 
in the suburbs of the capital, and that he of their num- 
ber whose horse should first neigh at the rising of the 
sun, should possess the kingdom. If we believe the 
historian, who gives two accounts of the matter, Da- 
rius obtained the crown through an artful contrivance 
on the part of his groom. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that, in consequence of his relationship to the 
royal line, his election to the throne was the unani- 
mous act of the other conspirators. It is certain, in- 
deed, that they reserved for themselves privileges 
which tended at least to make them independent of the 
monarch, and even to keep him dependant upon them. 
One of their number is even said to have formally stip- 


ulated for absolute exemption from the royal authority, ' 


as the condition on which he withdrew his claim to the 
crown: and the rest acquired the right of access to 
the king’s person at all seasons, without asking his 
leave, and bound him to select his wives exclusively 
from their families. How far the power of Darius, 
though nominally despotic, was really limited by these 
privileges of his grandees, may be seen from an oc- 
connec) took place in the early part of his reign, 
in the case of Intaphernes, who had been one of the 
partners in the conspiracy. He revenged himself, it 
is true, for an outrage committed by this individual, 
by putting him to death. But, before he ventured to 
take this step, he thought it necessary to sound the 
rest of the six, and to ascertain whether they would 
make common cause with the offender. He was prob- 
ably glad to remove men so formidable to distant gov- 
ernments ; and it may easily be conceived, that, if their 
power was so great at court, it was still less restrained 
in the provinces that were subjected to their authority. 
Nevertheless, Darius was the greatest and most power- 
ful king that ever filled the throne of Persia, and even 
the disasters he experienced but slightly clouded the 
remembrance of his wisdom and his prosperity. Cyrus 
and Cambyses had conquered nations: Darius was the 
true founder of the Persian state. The dominions 
of his predecessors were a mass of countries only uni- 


their subjection to the will of a common ruler, | came as far as the sandy tract between 


tions: Darius first organized them into an empire, 
where every member felt its place and knew its func- 
tions. His realm stretched from the ASgean to the 
Indus, from the steppes of Scythia to the Cataracts of 
the Nile. He divided this vast tract into twenty sa- 
trapies or provinces, and appointed the tribute which 
each was to pay to the royal treasury, and the propor- 
tion in which they were to supply provisions for the 
army and for the king’s household. A high road on 
which distances were regularly marked, and spacious 
buildings placed to receive all who travelled in the 
king’s name, connected the western coast with the seat 
of government; and along this road, couriers trained 
to extraordinary speed transmitted the king’s mes- 
sages.—Compared with the rude government of his 
predecessors, the institutions of Darius were wise and 
vigorous; in themselves, however, unless they are 
considered as foundations laid for a structure that was 
never raised, they were weak and barbarous. The de- 
fects of the Persian system, however, belong to another 
head. (Vid. Persia.)—Darius, in the very beginning 
of his reign, meditated an expedition against the 
Scythians, in retaliation, most probably, for the desola- 
ting inroads of that barbarous but warlike race, and to 
check their incursions for the time to come by a salu- 
tary display of the power and resources of the Persian 
empire. His march, however, was delayed by a re- 
bellion which broke out at Babylon. The ancient cap- 
ital of Assyria had been secretly preparing for revolt 
during the troubles that followed the fall of the Magian, 
and for nearly two years it defied the power of Dari- 
us. At length the treachery of Zopyrus, a noble Per- 
sian, who sacrificed his person and his power to the in- 
terest of his master, is said to have opened its gates to 
him. When he was freed from this care he set out 
for the Scythian war. The whole military force of the 
empire was put in motion, and the numbers of the army 
are rated at seven or eight hundred thousand men. 
This expedition of Darius into Scythia has given rise 
to considerable discussion. ‘The first point involved 
is to ascertain how far the Persian monarch penetrated 
into the country. According to Herodotus (4, 83), 
he crossed the Thracian Bosporus, marched through 
Thrace, passed the Danube on a bridge of boats, and 
then pursued a Scythian division as far as the Tanais. 
Having crossed this river, he traversed the territories 
of the Sauromate as far as the Budini, whose city he 
bumed. Beyond the Budini he entered upon a vast 
desert, and reached the river Oarus, where he re- 
mained some considerable time, erecting forts upon its 
banks. Finding that the Scythians had disappeared, 
he left these works only half finished, turned his course 
to the westward, and, advancing by rapid marches, 
entered Scythia, where he fell in with two of the divis- 
ions of the enemy. Pursuing these, he traversed the 
territories of the Melanchleni, Androphagi, and Neuri, 
without being able to bring them to an engagement. 
Provisions failing, he was eventually compelled to re- 
cross the Danube (vid. Histizus), glad to have saved 
a small portion of his once numerous army. Accord- 
ing to Rennel (Geography of Herodotus, vol. 1, p. 
136), the Persian monarch, in marching against the 
Scythians, crossed the Danube between Ismail and 
the junction of that river with the Pruth, and pene- 
trated as far as Saratow on the Wolga. (Compare 
Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 13, segg.) It is very 
doubtful, however, whether Darius proceeded as far as 
this, especially when we take into consideration the 
time consumed by a Persian army 1n making an expe- 
dition, the labour of crossing large and rapid rivers, 
and the difficulty of supplying so numerous a force 
with food and forage, especially when wandering in 
the track of the Scythians at a distance from the coast. 
According to other accounts (Strabo, 305), Darius only 
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the Tyras, in the present Bessarabza, where, in after 
days, Antigonus was taken prisoner by the Scythians, 
with his whole army. (Ukert, Geogr., vol. 1, p. 59.) 
—To wipe away the disgrace of this unfortunate en- 
terprise, we find the Persian monarch shortly after un- 
dertaking an expedition against India. In this he was 
more successful, and conquered a part.of the Pendjab ; 
not, however, the whole country, as some modern wri- 
ters erroneously represent. Some time after this, 
Miletus having revolted, and Aristagoras, its ruler, 
having solicited aid from the Athenians for the purpose 
of enabling it to maintain its independence, they sent 
twenty ships, to which the Eretrians added five more, 
in order to requite a kindness previously received from 
the Milesians. Aristagoras, upon this succour’s arri- 
ving, resolved to make an expedition against Sardis, the 
residence of the Persian satrap. Accordingly, landing 
at Ephesus, the confederates marched inland, took Sar- 
dis, and drove the governor into the citadel. Most of 


the houses in Sardis were made of reeds, and even | 


those which were built of brick were roofed with 
reeds. One of these was set on fire by a soldier, and 
immediately the flames spread from house to house, 
and consumed the whole city. The light of the con- 
flagration showing to the Greeks the great numbers of 
their opponents, who were beginning to rally, being 
constrained by necessity to defend themselves, as their 
retreat was cut off by the river Pactolus, the former 
retired through fear, and regained their ships. Upon 
the receipt of this intelligence, Darius, having called 
for a bow, put an arrow into it, and shot it into the 
air, with these words: ‘‘ Grant, oh Jupiter, that I may 
be able to revenge myself upon the Athenians.” After 
he had thus spoken, he commanded one of his attend- 
ants thrice every time dinner was set before him, to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Master! remember the Athenians.” Mar- 
donius, the king’s son-in-law, was intrusted with the 
care of the war. After crossing the Hellespont, he 
marched down through Thrace, but, in endeavouring 
to double Mount Athos, he lost 300 vessels, and, it is 
said, more than 20,000 men. After this he was at- 
tacked in the night by the Brygi, who killed many of 
his men, and wounded Mardonius himself. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in defeating and reducing them un- 
der his power, but his army was so weakened by these 
circumstances that he was compelled to return inglo- 
riously to Asia. Darius, only animated by this loss, 
sent a more considerable force, under the command of 
Datis and Artaphernes, with orders to sack the cities 
of Athens and Eretria, and to send to him all the sur- 
viving inhabitants in fetters. The Persians took the 
isle of Naxos and the city of Eretria in Eubcea, but 
were defeated with great slaughter by the Athenians 
and Plateans under the celebrated Miltiades at Mara- 
thon. Their fleet was also completely unsuccessful in 
an attempt to surprise Athens after the battle. (Vid. 
Miltiades and Marathon.) The anger of Darius was 
doubly inflamed against Athens by the event of Mara- 
thon; and he resolved that the insolent people, who 
had invaded his territories, violated the persons of his 
messengers, and driven his generals to a shameful 
flight, should feel the whole weight of his arm. The 
preparations he now set on foot were on a vast scale, 
and demanded a longer time. For three years all Asia 
was kept in a continual stir: in the fourth, however, 
Darius was distracted by other causes; by a quarrel 
between his two sons respecting the succession to the 
throne, and by an insurrection in Egypt. In the fol- 
lowing year, before he had ended his preparations 
against Egypt and Attica, he died, and Xerxes mounted 
the throne, B.C. 485. Darius reigned thirty-six years. 
His memory was always held in veneration by the Per- 
sians and the other nations comprehended under his 
sway, whom he governed with much wisdom and mod- 
eration.—As regards the import of the name Darius 
in Persian, Herodotus (6, 98) informs us that it was 
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equivalent to ép&ine, “one who restrains,” but he is 
at variance with Hesychius, who makes it the same as 
gouvioc, prudent.”  Grotefend makes Darius to 
be a compound word, the first part being an abbrevia- 
tion of Dara (“lord”), and the latter portion coming 
from kshah (‘‘king”), and thinks that the name may 
have been pronounced in Persian Daryeush, or Dary- 
eoesh, whence, by an easy change, we have Daryavesh, 
which reminds us of the Aapevaiog of Ctesias (Pers., 
§ 48). Herodotus appears to have merely translated 
the latter part of the name Darius, by ép£inc, imitating, 
after the Greek fashion, the sound of the Persian word. 
(Grotefend, in Heeron, Ideen, vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 347.) 
St. Martin reads the name as Dareiousch Vyschtas- 
ponea on the Persepolitan inscriptions, i. e., Darius 
(tov) Vishtaspo (sc. filius). (Journal Asiatique, 
Febr., 1823, p. 83.) Lassen, however, more correct- 
ly, we think, gives Darhawus Vistaspaha, the latter 
word being equivalent to the Gustasp of the modern 
Persian, and meaning ‘“‘one whose employment is 
about horses.” (Dze Altpersisch. Keil-Inschriften, p. 
37, seqq.)—II. The second of the name was surnamed 
Ochus. (Vid. Ochus.)—III. The third of the name, 
and the last king of Persia, was son of Arsames, who 
had for his father Osthames, one of the sons of Darius 
Ochus. His true name was Codomannus, and he had, 
before coming to the throne, acquired some reputation 
for personal courage, chiefly through an exploit which 
he had performed in one of the expeditions against the 
Cadusians, when he accepted a challenge from one of 
their stoutest warriors, and slew him in single combat. 
The eunuch Bagoas raised him to the throne, not so 
much, however, on this account, as because they had 
previously been friends, and because, perhaps, there 
was no other prince of the blood on whose gratitude 
he could safely rely. (Vid. Bagoas.) Codomannus, 
upon his accession, which took place about the time 
when Philip of Macedon died, assumed the name of 
Darius. He soon discovered that Bagoas, who may 
have intended at length to mount the throne himself, 
designed that he should share the fate of his last two 
predecessors. A cup of poison had been prepared for 
him. But, having detected the plot, he called Bagoas 
into his presence, and compelled him to drink the deadly 
draught.—The reign of Darius Codomannus was early 
disturbed by the invasion of Alexander. ‘The Persian 
monarch, however, did not take the command of his 
forces until after the battle of the Granicus had been 
fought, and Alexander had advanced as far as Cilicia. 
He then proceeded to meet the invader, in all the pomp 
of royalty, but with an army ill fitted to contend 
against such an antagonist. Resolving to hazard an 
encounter, contrary to the advice of his Greek allies, 
Darius engaged in the battle of Issus, but was com- 
pelled to flee from the field with so much precipitation 
as to leave behind him his bow, shield, and royal 
mantle. His camp was plundered, and his mother, 
wife, and children fell into the hands of the conqueror. 
In vain, after this, did Darius supplicate for an accom- 
modation. Alexander went on in the career of victo- 

; and ina second pitched battle at Gaugamela, com- 
monly called the battle of Arbela (vid. Arbela), Darius 
again fought, and again was compelled to flee. His 
plan was now to advance into Media, lay waste the 
country through which he passed, and seek refuge 
finally on the other side of the Oxus, where he hoped 
that the conqueror would be content to leave him un- 
molested. Alexander suffered four months to elapse 
before he again set out in pursuit of Darius. He then 
advanced by forced marches in pursuit of him, and 
learned eventually that the monarch was a prisoner in 
the hands of Bessus, one of his own satraps. (Vid. 
Bessus.) A still more active pursuit now commenced, 
and the unhappy king refusing to proceed any farther, 
was left mortally wounded in a chariot, while Bessus 
and his accomplices took to flight, accompanied by 
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600 horse. Darius expired before Alexander saw him, 
The conqueror threw his cloak over the corpse.—Al- 
exander ordered his body to be buried in the sepulchre 
‘of his ancestors with royal magnificence, took charge 
of the education of his children, and married his daugh- 
ter. (Plut., Vit. Alex.—Arrian, Exp. Al.—Thirlwall’s 
Mistory of Greece, vol. 6, p. 237, seyg.)—IV. Eldest 
son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, put to death for conspi- 
ring against his father. (Plué., Vit. Artaz.) 

Dascy ium, a city of Bithynia, in the district Olym- 
pena, placed by D’Anville on a lake at the mouth of 
the small river Horisius ; which runs, according to 
him, into the Propontis. Mannert, however, makes it 
to have been situated to the west of the mouth of the 
tiver Gebes or Gelbes, and gives the Horisius as flow- 
ing to the west towards the Rhyndacus. (Geogr., 
vol. 6, pt. 8, p. 559.) This city is named by Strabo 
and Ptolemy Dascylium, as it is here given, but by 
Mela and Pliny, Dascylos. (Strabo, 575.—Plin., 5, 
32.—WMela, 1, 19.) During the continuance of the 
Persian empire, it was the residence of the satrap of 
Mysia and Phrygia Minor; hence, immediately after 
the battle of the Granicus, Alexander despatched Par- 
menio to take possession of it. (Arrian, Exp. Alez., 
1,18.) The modern name, according to D’Anville, is 
Diaskallo. 

DartimeEs, a satrap of Cappadocia, in the reign of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. He was a man of extraordinary 
abilities, had served the king with the utmost loyalty, 
and might have proved the firmest bulwark of his 
throne. But the calumnies of some envious courtiers 
had excited the suspicions of Artaxerxes against him, 
and Datames saw himself obliged to revolt, to escape 
disgrace and ruin. He long maintained his independ- 
ence, but was at length entrapped and slain by Mith- 
radates, a son of Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia. 
This event took place after the death of Artaxerxes, 
and when Ochus had succeeded to the throne. Nepos 
has written the life of Datames. (Nep., Vit. Dat.— 
Compare Polyen., 7, 29, 1.) 

Daris, a general of Darius Hystaspis, sent, in con- 
junction with Artaphernes, to punish Eretria and Ath- 
ens. Datis was a Mede, and Artaphernes son of the 
satrap of Lydia, and nephew of Darius. He was hence 
superior in rank, but inferior probably to Datis both in 
age and military experience. The latter, therefore, 
would seem to be the real leader of the expedition. 
The whole armament consisted of 600 ships, accord- 
ing to Herodotus; this, on the footing which he fixes 
elsewhere, of 200 men to each trireme, would give 
120,000 men as the strength of the Persian land 
force transported in the fleet. After accomplishing 
one object of the expedition in the capture of Eretria, 
Datis and Artaphernes then invaded Attica, but were 
defeated in the memorable battle of Marathon. Ac- 
cording to Ctesias (Pers., c. 18), Datis fell on the 
field of le; but Herodotus (6, 119) makes him to 
have returned to Asia. Larcher sides with the latter 
(Mist. @Herod., vol. 9, p. 272), and Bihr with the 
former (ad Ctes., p. 148). This commander, in the 
exultation which he felt on occasion of his first suc- 
cess in reducing Naxos (vid. Darius), exclaimed, «¢ 
qOouar Kal Téprouar Kai yaipowac! The word yaipo- 

at is a barbarism, for the Greeks always said yaipw. 
These kinds of barbarisms were afterward called Da- 

tisms. (Compare Aristoph., Pac., v. 290, and the 
remarks of the scholiast on y. 288.) 

Datos, a town of Europe, which, after having belong- 
ed to Thrace, was transferred to Macedonia when the 
empire was extended on that side. 
far from the coast, to the northeast of Amphipolis, and 
near the southern extremity of the range of Mount 
Pangeus. It stood on a craggy hill, having a forest 
to the north, and to the south a lake or marsh at a small 
distance from the sea. Proserpina is said to have been 
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Pluto, whereas the common account places the scene 
of the fable at Enna in Sicily. This place was pro- 
verbially rich, on account of the mines of gold in its 
territory. Its territory also was highly fertile, and it 
possessed excellent docks for the construction of ships; 
hence arose the proverb, Adro¢ dya06y, i. e., an abun- 
dance of good things. (Strabo, p. 331.—Compare 
ae em s. v. Aatoc.—Zenob., Prov. Grac. Cent., 
» 41.) 

Dauuis, I. a city of Phocis, south of the Cephis- 
sus, and about seven stadia from Panopesus. (Pau- 
san., 10, 4.) It was a city of great antiquity, and 
celebrated in mythology as the scene of the tragic 
story of Philomela and Progne. Thucydides (2, 29) 
affirms, that Teres, who had married Progne, the 
daughter of Pandion, sovereign of Athens, was chief 
of Daulis, then occupied, as well as the rest of Phocis, 
by a body of Thracians; in support of his statement, 
he observes, that the poets frequently alluded to Phil- 
omela under the name of the “‘ Daulian bird.” Strabo 
(423) asserts, that the word “‘ Daulos,” which signifies 
a thick forest, had been applied to this district from its 
woody character. Daulis, having been destroyed by 
the Persians, was no doubt afterward restored, as we 
find it besieged and taken, during the Macedonian war, 
by T. Flamininus, the consul. Livy represents it as 
situate on a lofty hill difficult to be scaled (32, 18). 
Daulis was the more ancient name; it was afterward 
changed to Daulia (Strab., J. ¢.) and Daulium. (Po- 
lyb., 4,25.) Pausanias reports, that the Daulians sur- 
passed in strength and stature all the other Phocians 
(10, 4). 
of Daulia. (Compare Dodwell, Tour, vol. 1, p. 204. 
—Gell’s Itinerary, p. 172 and 203.—Cramer’s Anc, 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 183.) 
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The site of this ancient city retains the name — 


Davnta, a country of Italy, forming part of Apulia, - 


and situate on the coast to the northwest of Peuce- 
tia. The Daunii appear to have been one of the earli- 
est Italian tribes with which the Greeks became ac- 
quainted, from the circumstance of their having formed 
colonies, which they established at a remote period on 
the western shores of the Adriatic. This people, ac- 
cording to the most received tradition, obtained their 
appellation from Daunus, the father-in-law of Diomede, 
which latter is stated, on his return from Troy, to have 
been compelled, from domestic calamities, to abandon 
his native country, and to have founded another king- 
dom in the plains watered by the Aufidus. This tra- 
dition, as far as it relates to Diomede, may afford mat- 
ter for discussion, but it proves, at least, the great an- 


tiquity of the Daunians as an indigenous people of It- _ 


aly. Other accounts, perhaps still more ancient, as- 
serted that Daunus was an Illyrian chief, who, driven 


from his country by an adverse faction, formed a set- — 


tlement in this part of Italy. (Festus, s. v. Daunia. 
—Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 266.) 

Davnus, according to one account, an Illyrian chief- 
tain, who, on being driven from his native country by 
an adverse faction, formed a settlement in that part of 
Italy which was called Daunia after his name. (Fes- 
tus, s. v. Daunia.) Poetic legends, however, make 
him to have been of Italian origin, and a son of Pilum- 
nus, king of Apulia, by Danaé, who had fled hither, as 
was fabled, from Greece. Virgil makes Turnus the son 
of Daunus, and grandson of Pilumnus. (4#7., 10, 76.) 

DercaPotis, a country of Palestine, lying to the east 
and southeast of the sea of Tiberias. It seems to have 
belonged originally to the possessions of the kingdom 
of Israel, but was afterward reckoned as a part of Syria. 
Pliny (15, 2) and Ptolemy both speak of it as forming 
a part of the latter country. The name is derived 
from the circumstance of ten cities (Jéxa TOAEtc) con- 
tained in it having formed a confederation, in order to 
oppose the Asmonean princes, by whom the Jewish 
nation was governed until the time of Herod. After 
his death they passed into the hands of ae Romans. 
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(Josephus, Ant., 17, 12.—Id., Bell. Jud., 2,4.) The 
inhabitants were for the most part of Grecian origin. 
These ten cities, according to Ptolemy, were Scy- 
thopolis, Hippos, Gadara, Dion, Pella, Gerasa, Philadel- 
phia, Canatha, Capitolias, and Gadora. Pliny, instead 
of the last two, gives Damascus and Raphana; in the 
rest his account agrees with that of Ptolemy, who 
seems more worthy of reliance in this instance than 
the Roman writer. (Plin., 6, 18.) | 
Decepatus, a warlike and enterprising monarch of 
the Dacians, who prosecuted a successful war against 
Domitian, and drove him to a disgraceful peace. He 
was unable, however, to cope with Trajan, and de- 
stroyed himself when all was lost. His head was sent 
by the emperor to Rome, and his treasures were found 
by the Romans, on the information of one of his confi- 
dants, in the bed of the river Sargetia (now the Istrig), 
and in various secret caverns. (Dio Cass.,67,6.—Id., 
68,6, segq.) Lazius, cited by Fabretti, says, that some 
Wallachian fishermen, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, found a part of these treasures, which had es- 
caped thesearch of Trajan. (Fabr.,de Col. Trraj.,c.8.) 
Decexia, a borough and fortress of Attica, about 
125 stadia from Athens, and the same distance from 
the Beotian frontier. This town was always consid- 
ered of great importance, from its situation on the road 
to Euboea, whence the Athenians derived most of their 
supplies; when, therefore, by the advice of Alcibia- 
des, it was seized and garrisoned by a Lacedemonian 
force, they became exposed to great loss and inconve- 


nience. (Thucyd., 6, 91.—Id.,'7, 19.—Strabo, 396.) | 


‘Thucydides reports, that Decelea was visible from Ath- 
ens; and Xenophon observes that the sea and Pireus 
could be seen from it, (Hist. Gr., 1, 1,25.) Herodo- 
tus states, that the lands of the Deceleans were always 
spared by the Peloponnesian army in their invasions of 
Attica, because they had pointed out to the Tyndaride 
the place were Helen was secreted by Theseus, when 
they came to Attica in search of her. (Herodot., 9, 
73.—Alex., ap. Athen., 2,76.) Sir W. Gell describes 
Decelea as situate on around detached hill, connected 
by a sort of isthmus with Mount Parnes. From the 
top is an extensive view of the plains of both Athens 
and Eleusis. The fortress is at the mouth of a pass 
through Parnes to Oropus. ‘The nearest place is Va- 
ribobr. (Itin., p. 106.) Mr. Hawkins gives the mod- 
ern name of the spot on which the ruins of Decelea 
stand as XwpioxAeidia. (Walpole’s Collection, vol. 
1, p. 338, an notis.—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 2, 
p- 403.) 
Decemviri, I. ten commissioners appointed to frame 
a code of laws for the Roman state-—The history of 
this affair is as follows: The intestine feuds between 
the patricians and plebeians were continuing with un- 
abated animosity. Occasionally one of the consuls 
favoured the plebeians, and proposed some mitigation 
of the hardships under which they were labouring, or 
some increase of their privileges, but generally with 
little success. ‘The Agrarian law, brought forward by 
Spurius Cassius, continued to be the main demand 
of the commons and their supporters, but its passage 
was, on every occasion, either directly or indirectly 
prevented. At last the commons became convinced, 
that they need hope for no complete redress of griev- 
ances, until they should have previously secured the es- 
tablishment of some constitutional principle, from which 
- equal justice would, of necessity and from its very na- 
ture, emanate. Accordingly, Caius Terentillus Harsa, 
one of the tribunes, proposed a law for a complete 
reform of the existing state of things. Its purport was, 
that ten commissioners should be chosen, five by the 
patricians and five by the commons, to draw up a con- 
stitution, which should define all points of constitution- 
al, civil, and criminal law ; ands ould thus determine, 
_ on just and fixed principles, all the political, social, and 
civil peletions of all orders of the Roman people. Af- 
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ter much opposition on the part of the patricians, the 
law was passed, and three commissioners were at 
length sent to Greece, to collect from the Grecian 
states such notices of their laws and constitutions as 
might be serviceable to the Romans. After the ab- 
sence of a year, they returned; and the commons, 
finding it in vain to insist upon five of their own body 
forming part of the reviewers of the laws, yielded the 
point, and ten of the most distinguished of the patrician 
and senatorial body were chosen to form an entirely 
new and complete code of laws, by which the state 
should be governed. They were named Decemvart 
(‘the ten men”), and during their office they were 
to supersede every other magistrate, Each in his 
turn was to administer the government for a day, or, 
according to others, for several days, till they should 
complete their legislative labours. After the careful 
deliberation of a few months, the result was laid be- 
fore the people in the form of ten tables, fully written 
out, and exhibited in a conspicuous place where all 
might read them. Various amendments were pro- 
posed, and the ten tables again laid before the senate, 
the curiz, and the centuries, and, having received the 
sanction of both orders of the state, were recognised 
as the very fountain of the laws, public and private. 
The decemvirs had conducted matters so much to the 
satisfaction of the community, that when, at the ex- 
piration of their year, they requested a renewal of their 
office, on the ground that they had still two more tables 
to form in order to complete their task, an election of 
new decemvirs was ordered. ‘The patrician Appius 
Claudius, who took the leading part in the whole affair, 
was nominated to preside over this election. He act- 
ed in concert with the plebeians, by receiving votes for 
plebeian candidates, and for himself likewise, though 
it had been declared contrary to law that any function- 
ary should be re-elected immediately after holding of- 
fice. By dint of intrigue, however, Appius was re- 
elected, and along with him nine others, half of whom 
were patricians, half plebeians. The new commission 
soon showed itself very different from the first. Each 
of the decemvirs had twelve lictors, whereas the pre- 
vious commission had the lictors only by turns, atte 
single accensus or officer preceded each of the rest. 
The lictors, too, now bore amid the fasces the formi- 
dable axe, the emblem of judgment on life and death, 
which the consuls, since the time of Valerius Publi- 
cola, had been obliged to lay aside during their con- 
tinuance in the city. The Decemviri seemed resolved 
to change the government of Rome into a complete 
oligarchy, consisting of ten, whose power should be 
absolute in everything. ‘They arrogated the right of 
superseding all other magistracies ; and, at the con- 
clusion of their second year, they showed no intention 
of resigning their offices or of appointing their succes- 
sors. Matters had nearly arrived at a crisis, when a 
war arose, the Sabines and the Aqui having united 
their forces, and being desirous of availing themselves 
of the distracted state of Rome. ‘The decemvirs as- 
sembled the senate, obtained their authority to raise 
an army, at the head of which they placed three of 
their number, and sent it against the Sabines. An- 
other was raised and sent against the A%qui, while 
Appius Claudius remained at Rome to provide for the 
safety of the city and for the maintenance of the power 
of the decemvirs. Both armies suffered themselves 
to be defeated, and retired nearer to the city, dissatis- 
fied rather than discomfited. Then occurred the af- 
fair of Virginia, and the decemviral power was at an 
end. (Vid. Virginia, Appius.—Liv., 3, 32, seqg.— 
Hetherington’s Hist. of Rome, p. 50, seqq.)—The ac- 
count of the Decemviri is involved in considerable ob- 
scurity. A careful examination of the whole subject 
gives rise to the suspicion, that it was an artful and 
well-concerted scheme on the part of the nobility to 
regain the power of which they had been dispossessed 
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by the gradual encroachments of the commons, and 
was only frustrated by the selfish and inordinate am- 
bition of the leading agents. The people had been 
clamorous for a code of laws, a demand which the 
patricians, in whom the whole judiciary power was 
vested, and to whom the knowledge of the few laws 
which then existed was confined, had always very 
strenuously opposed. After violent altercations be- 
tween the two orders, the patricians on a sudden yield- 
ed to the popular wish, and became apparently as de- 
sirous of a code of laws as the people themselves were ; 
when, however, it came to the choice of commissioners, 
who should be sent abroad for the purpose of inspecting 
foreign codes, the nobility insisted that all three depu- 
ties should be of patrician rank. They gained their 
point, and three of their own order were sent. That 
these deputies actually went to Greece is a point far 
from being well established ; indeed, the contrary would 
seem much nearer the truth. We have, it is true, the 
authority of Florus, Orosius, and Aurelius Victor, in 
favour of the Roman laws having been compiled from 
the code of Solon; but, on the other hand, Diodorus 
Siculus (12, 23), who makes mention of the Decem- 
viri, and of the laws compiled by them, says nothing 
of the Romans having sent to Athens for that purpose ; 
and in none of the works of Cicero is any account 
given of this deputation. It must not be denied, 
however, that Dio Cassius (44, 26) makes Cicero 
remark, a little after the death of Cesar, that their 
forefathers had not disdained to borrow some laws 
from Athens; and Cicero himself, in his treatise De 
Legibus (2, 23), speaking of a funeral law of the 
twelve tables, states that it was nearly al] borrowed 
from one of the laws of Solon. In opposition to this, 
however, it may be urged, that a comparison of the 
fragments we possess of the decemviral laws with the 
code of Solon, shows so striking a discrepance in gen- 
eral, as to lead at once to the belief that the coinci- 
dences mentioned by Cicero are to be explained on 
other and different grounds. Why, it may be asked, 
if the Roman code were borrowed from the Greek, did 
it breathe so little of the spirit of Grecian legislation, 
and contain so many things peculiar to the Romans 
and foreign to the Greeks? How came it that Her- 
modorus of Ephesus, who is reported to have inter- 
preted and explained the Attic laws to the Roman 
commissioners, used many Latin terms, such as auc- 
toritas, libripens, assiduus proletarius, and many 
others, for which there were no equivalent expressions 
among the Greeks !—But the authority of Cicero him- 
self is conclusive on this point. He hesitates not to 
rank the laws of the twelve tables far above those of 
Greece. ‘It is easy,” he observes, “to perceive how 
much the wisdom and prudence of our forefathers sur- 
passed that of other nations, if you compare our laws 
with those of Lycurgus, Draco, and Solon. It is in- 
credible how ill digested and almost ridiculous every 
system of civil law is excepting our own. This I 
repeat every day, when in my discourses I prefer the 
wisdom of our Romans to that of other men, and in 
particular of the Greeks.” (Cic., de Orat., 1, 44.) Is 
this the language of a man who believed that the De- 
cemviri had been indebted to the legislators of Greece 
for the code which they promulgated !—The truth ap- 
pears to be, that whatever admixture of Grecian laws 
there was in the Roman code, was derived from Gre- 
cian customs and usages prevalent at the time both 
in the vicinity of Rome and in the city itself. To 
these Grecian customs were added others peculiar to 
the Romans. ‘These last were, in fact, the old Leges 
Regia, which, as the ancient writers inform us, were 
observed, after the expulsion of the kings, not as writ- 
ten law, but as customs. The patricians might well 
be anxious to give them the sanction of written laws, 
as it is highly probable tating of regal institution, 
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Now the concurrence of the nobility im the views of 
the people, as regarded a code of laws, appears to have 
been all a preconcerted plan. They wished to de+ 
stroy the tribunician power, and bring in laws which 
would tend to strengthen their own hands. The short 
time in which the Decemyiri were occupied with di- 
gesting the code in question, shows that the laws had 
already been compiled and arranged by the patricians, 
and that their object was merely to present them under 
the sanction of some esteemed and respected name, as, 
for example, that of Solon, to the attention of the 
Roman people. The very continuance of the decem- 
viral office shows this; and Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus expressly states (Ant. Rom., 10, 58), that the want 
of two additional tables was a mere pretext to con- 
tinue the office and crush the tribunician power. It 
was no difficult thing for the patricians:to impose on 
the lower orders, and give them old Roman laws for 
Athenian ones, especially as the patricians were the 
sole depositaries of the ancient laws. ‘The whole his- 
tory of the Decemviri would show that, until a short 
time previous to their abdication, they acted with a 
full understanding on the part of the patricians; and 
that even towards the close of their administration, 
when they wanted levies of troops, the opposition of 
the senate was little better than a mere farce. Had 
Appius not been tempted to play the tyrant, and to en- 
deavour to monopolize too large a portion of the de- 
cemviral power, the plans of the nobility might have 
had a successful result.—II. There were also military 
decemviri; and, on various emergencies, decemviri 
were created to manage and regulate certain affairs, 
after the same manner as boards of commissioners are 
now appointed. Thus there were decemviri for con- | 
ducting colonies ; decemviri who officiated as judges in 
litigated matters under the pretor; decemviri for di- 
viding the lands among the veteran soldiers; decem- 
viri to prepare and preside at feasts in honour of the 
gods; decemviri to take care of the sacrifices; and 
decemviri to guard the Sibylline books. With regard 
to the last of these, however, it must be observed, 
that the number, after having been originally two, and 
then increased to 10, was subsequently still feushon in- 
creased to 15 and 16. (Vid.. Sibylle.) P ’ 
Decius I. (Publius Decius Mus), a celebrated Ro- 
man consul, who, after many glorious exploits, devoted 
himself to the gods Manes for the safety of his coun- 
try, in a battle against the Latins, B.C. 337. His son 
Decius imitated his example, and devoted himself in 
like manner in his fourth consulship, when fighting 
against the Gauls and Samnites, B.C. 296. His grand- 
son also did the same in the war against Pyrrhus and 
the Tarentines, B.C. 280. (Liv., 7, 21, segg.—Zd., 8, 
10.—Val. Maz.,5,6.—Virg., Ain., 6, 824.)—II. (Mes- 
sius Quintus Trajanus), a native of Pannonia, sent by 
the Emperor Philip to appease a sedition in Meesia. 
Instead of obeying his master’s command, he assumed 
the imperial purple. His disaffected troops, it is said, 
forced him to this step. The emperor immediately 
marched against him, and a battle was fought near Ve- 
rona, which terminated successfully for Decius, and 
Philip was either slain in the conflict or put to death 
after he fell into the conqueror’s power. ‘This took 
place A.D. 249, and from this period is dated the com- 
mencement of the reign of Decius. It was one of 
short duration, about two years. During this, how-_ 
ever, he proved a very cruel persecutor of the Chris- 
tians. He greatly signalized himself against the Per- 
sians, but was slain in an action with the Goths, who 
had iuvaded his dominions. In advancing upon them, . 
he was, with the greatest part of his troops, entangled 
being surrounded by the enemy, | 
rae of darts, A.D. 251, aged 
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the Danube, in the vicinity of Mons Abnoba, which | strict exercise of justice, obtained the office of judge 


paid the tenth part of their value to the Romans. (Ta- 
cit., G., 29.) Much interesting information relative to 
these lands will be found in the work of Leichilen, en- 
titled ‘‘ Schwaben unter den Romern.,” Fribourg, 8vo, 
1825. 

Deianira, a daughter of CGineus, king of Aitolia. 
Her beauty procured many admirers, and her father 
promised to give her in marriage to him only who 
proved superior in prowess to all his competitors. Her- 
cules obtained her hand, after a contest with the god 
of the Achelowis. (Vid. Achelotis.) On his way to Tra- 
chis, after his union with the daughter of Cineus, 
Hercules came in company with Deianira to the river 
Evenus, where Nessus, the Centaur, had taken his 
abode, and carried over travellers, saying that he had re- 
ceived this office from the gods as a reward for his 
uprightness. Hercules went across through the water 
himself, having agreed on the price for the conveyance 
of Deianira. Nessus attempted the honour of his fair 
freight. She resisted, and Hercules, hearing her cries, 
shot Nessus to the heart as he came on shore. The 
dying Centaur thought on revenge: he called Deianira 
to him, and told her, if she wished to possess a philtre, 
or means of securing the love of Hercules, to keep 


carefully the blood which flowed from his wound; an 


» 


advice with which she incautiously complied. When 
Hercules, subsequently, had erected an altar to Ju- 
piter at the promontory of Ceneum in Eubeea, and, 
wishing to offer a sacrifice, had sent for a splendid robe 
to wear, Deianira, having heard from the messenger of 
a female captive named Iola, whom Hercules had 
taken, and fearing the effect of her charms on the 
heart of her husband, resolved to try the efficacy of the 
philtre of Nessus, and tinged with it the tunic which 
was sent. Hercules, suspecting nothing, put on the 
fatal garment, and prepared to sacrifice. At first he 
felt no effect from it ; but, when it became warm, the 
venom of the hydra, which had been communicated 


‘by his arrow to the blood of the Centaur, began to 


consume his flesh, and eventually compelled him, in 


order to put an end to his sufferings, to ascend the 


funeral pile at Gta. (Vid. Hercules.)—Another le- 
gend th ide Deianira to have been the offspring of 
Bacchus and Althea, queen of Gineus. Apollodorus 
speaks also of her skill in driving the chariot, and her 


_ acquaintance generally with martial exercises, a state- 
ment which he appears to have borrowed from some 


old poet. (Apollod., 1, 8, 1.—-Heyne, ad loc.—Apol- 
lod., 2, 7, 5.—Id., 2, '7, 7.—Ovid, Met., 9, 9.—Id. 
ab., 9, 137.)—Miller, in his explanation of the myth of 
Hercules, makes the marriage of that hero with Deia- 
nira a figurative allusion to the league between the 
Dorians and A%tolians for the invasion of the Pe- 
loponnesus. (Dorians, vol. 1, p. 70, Eng. trans.) 
Creuzer, on the other hand, gives a mystic interpre- 
tation to the legend. According to him, Hercules 
represents the power of the sun in drying up and fertil- 
izing the wet places. Hence Gineus (Oivevc, olvoc), 
the wine-man (or cultivator of the vine), gives his 
offspring in marriage to Hercules (or, in other words, 
gives the vine to the protecting care of that power 
which imparts the principle of production), and Her- 
cules rescues her from the Centaur, the type, according 
to Creuzer and others, of the water or morasses. (Sym- 


. boltk, vol. 2, p. 251.) 


Deipamia, a daughter of Lycomedes, king of Scy- 
ros. She bore a son called Pyrrhus, or Neoptolemus, 
to Achilles, who was disguised at her father’s court in 


» women’s clothes, under the name of Pyrrha. (Avpol- 


lod.,3, 18, 7,—Propert., 2, 9, 16.—Ovid, A. A., 1,6 
segq.) ' | 
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in his own district, he made himself so celebrated by 
the discharge of his official duties that the inhabitants 
of other districts also came to him for redress. Pre- 
tending at last that his private affairs were suffering, 
in consequence of the time which he devoted to the 
business of others, he absented himself from the place 
where he used to sit to determine differences. Law- 
lessness and iniquity thereupon increased, until an as- 
sembly of the Medes being summoned, the partisans of 
Deioces recommended him for king, and he was ac- 
cordingly elected. He is said to have founded the 
city of Ecbatana, and to have reigned 43 years, being 
succeeded on his death by his son Phraortes. (Herod., 
1, 96, seqq.) 

Deiorarus was first distinguished as tetrarch of 
Galatia, and, on account of the eminent services which 
he performed in that station, and of the figure which 
he made in the Mithradatic war, was afterward ap- 
pointed to the throne of Armenia Minor by Pompey, 
which appointment was confirmed by the senate. In 
the civil wars he sided with Pompey, and on that ac- 
count was deprived of his Armenian possessions by 
Cesar, but allowed to retain the title of king and the 
other favours conferred upon him by the Romans. 
Shortly after this he was accused by his grandson, with 
whom he was at open variance, of having made an 
attempt on the life of Casar when the latter was in 
Asia. Cicero ably and successfully defended him be- 
fore Cesar, in whose presence the cause was tried. 
After Czsar’s death, he recovered by bribery his for- 
feited territories. He intended also to join Brutus, 
but the general to whom he committed his troops went 
over to Antony, which saved him his kingdom. (Cic., 
pro Rege Beiot.—Id., Phil., 11.,12.—Id., ep. ad Ait., 5, 
17.—Id.,de Har. Resp., 13.—Id., de Dw., 2,37, &c.) 

Dripnose, a sibyl of Cuma, daughter of Glaucus. 
Virgil makes her the guide of Auneas to the lower 
world. (Ain., 6, 236, segg.) Various names are given 
to her by the ancient writers, in relation to which, con- 
sult Galleus (Dissertationes de Sibyllis, p. 145). 

Deipnosus, asonof Priam and Hecuba, who married 
Helen after the death of Paris, and was betrayed by her 
to Menelaus, and ignominiously murdered. (Virg., 
Zin., 6, 495.) According to Virgil’s account, she in- 
troduced Menelaiis secretly into the bedchamber of 
Deiphobus, who was asleep at the time, and, on awa- 
king, was unable to defend himself, his faithless con- 
sort having removed his trusty sword from beneath his 
head, and all arms from his palace. He was cruelly 
mutilated before being put to death. (Virg., l. c.) 
Homer makes Deiphobus to have particularly distin- 
guished himself during the Trojan war, in two encoun- 
ters with Meriones and Ascalaphus. (Jl, 13, 156, e¢ 
517, seqq-) 

De ia, I. a festival celebrated every fifth year in the 
island of Delos, in honour of Apollo. It was institu- 
ted by the Athenians, after the solemn lustration of 
Delos, in the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
(Vid. Delos.)—II. Another festival, celebrated annu- 
ally by a sacred voyage from Athens to Delos. It 
was said to have been instituted by Theseus, who, 
when going to Crete, made a vow to Apollo, that, if 
he and the rest of the youths and maidens should be 
saved, he would send every year a sacred delegation 
to the natal island of the god. The vow was fulfilled, 
and the custom was ever after observed by the Athe- 
nians. ‘The persons sent on this annual voyage were 
called Deliaste and Theori, and the ship which con- 
veyed them was said to have been the same with the 
one which had carried Theseus to Crete. The begin- 
ning of the voyage was computed from the time that 
the priest of Apollo first adorned the stern of the ship 
according to Plato, and from that time 
they began to purify the c: During this period, up 
to the time of the vessel’s return, it was held unlawful 
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to put any condemned person to death, which was the 
reason that Socrates was reprieved for thirty days after 
his condemnation, as we learn from Plato and Xen- 
ophon. With regard to the. sacred vessel itself, 
which was called Oewpic, it was preserved by the 
Athenians to the time of Demetrius Phalereus, they 
restoring always what was decayed, and changing the 
old rotten planks for others that were new and entire ; 
so that it furnished philosophers with matter of dispute, 
whether, after so many repairs and alterations, it still re- 
mained the same identical ship; and it served as an in- 
stance to illustrate the opinion of those, who held that 
the body still remained the same numerical substance, 
notwithstanding the continual decay of old parts and the 
acquisition of new ones, through the several stages of 
life. (Plat., Phedon., § 2, seqq.—Schol., ad loc.— 
Plut., Vit. Thes., c. 23.—Xen., Mem., 4, 8, 2.—Cal- 
lim., H. in Del., 278, &c.)—ITI. A surname of Diana, 
from her having been born in the island of Delos. 

Detivum, a city of Beotia, on the seacoast, north of 
the mouth of the Asopus. It was celebrated for its 
temple of Apollo, and also for the battle which took 
place in its vicinity between the Athenians and Beo- 
tians, when the former were totally routed. It was in 
this engagement that Socrates, according to some ac- 
counts, saved the life of Xenophon, or, according to 
others, of Alcibiades. (Strabo, 403.—Diog. Laert., 
2, 22.—Thucyd., 4,96.) Some vestiges of this an- 
cient town have been observed by modern travellers 
near the village of Dramisz, on the Euripus. (Gell’s 
Itin., p. 134.—Dodwell’s Tour, vol. 2, p. 155.) 

De ius, a surname of Apollo, because born in Delos. 

De.miniom, the ancient capital of Dalmatia. (Vad. 
Dalminium.) 

Détos, an island of the AZgean, situate nearly in 
the centre of the Cyclades. This island was called 
also Asteria, Pelasgia, Chlamydias, Lagia, Pyrpilis, 
Scythias, Mydia, and Ortygia. (Plin., 4, 12.— Steph. 
Byz.,s.v. AjAoc.) It was named Ortygia from dprvé, 
a@ quail, and Lagia from Aayéc, a hare, the island for- 
merly abounding with both these creatures. On this 
account, according to Strabo, it was not allowed to 
have-dogs at Delos, because they destroyed the quails 
and hares. (Strabo, 485.) The name Delos is com- 
monly derived from dijAoc, manifest, in allusion to the 
island having floated under the surface of the sea until 
made to appear and stand firm by order of Neptune. 
This was done for the purpose of receiving Latona, 
who was on the eve of delivery, and could find no 
asylum on the earth, Juno having bound it by an oath 
not to receive her; as Delos at the time was floating 
beneath the waters, it was freed from the obligation. 
Once fixed in its place, it continued, according to pop- 
ular belief, to remain so firm as even to be unmoved 
by the shocks of an earthquake. This, however, is 
contradicted by Thucydides and Herodotus, who re- 
port that a shock was felt there before the Peloponnesian 
war. (Thucyd., 2, 8.—Herodot., 6, 98.—Compare 
Orac., ap. Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg., 525, and Pindar, 
ap. Phil. Jud., 2, p. 511.) Pliny quotes, among oth- 
ers, Aristotle, who pretends that its name was given to 
Delos, because the island rose unexpectedly out of 
the sea, and appeared to view. Many other opinions 
have been advanced respecting its origin. According, 
however, to Olivier, it is at the present day everywhere 
schistose or granitical, exhibiting no traces of a volca- 
no, and nothing that can explain, by the laws of physics, 
the wonders which the Greeks have transmitted to us 
respecting it.—It appears from Thucydides, that as 
early as the days of Homer, whose hymn to Delos he 
quotes, this island was the great. rendezvous of the 
Jonians, who met there to celebrate a national festival 
and public games.—Delos was celebrated as the natal | 
island of Apollo and Diana, and the solemnities with 

which the festivals of these deities were observed | 1 
‘there never failed to attract large crowds from the | 


neighbouring islands and the continent. Among the 
seven wonders of the world was an altar at Delos, 
which was made of the horns of animals. ‘Tradition 
teported that it was constructed by Apollo, with the 
horns of deer killed in hunting by his sister Diana. 
Plutarch says he saw it, and he speaks of the wonder- 
ful interlacing of the horns of which it was made, no 
cement nor bond of any kind being employed to hold 
it together. (Plut., de Solert. An., p. 983.) The 
Athenians were commanded by an oracle, in the time 
of Pisistratus, to purify Delos, which they did by 
causing the dead bodies to be taken up which had 
been buried there, and removed from all places within 
view of the temple. In the sixth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, they, by the advice of an oracle, purified it 
anew, by carrying all the dead bodies to the neigh- 
bouring island of Rhenza, where they were interred. 
After having done this, in order to prevent its being 
polluted for the time to come, they published an edict, 
that for the future no person should be suffered to die, 
nor any woman to be brought to bed, in the island, but 
that, when death or parturition approached, they should 
be carried over into Rhenea. In memory of this puri- 
fication, it is said, the Athenians instituted a solemn 
quinquennial festival. (Vid. Delia. — Thucyd., 3, 
104.) A ship called Theoris (Oewpic) likewise sailed 
annually from the Athenian shores on a sacred voyage — 
to this same island. (Vid. Delia Il.}—When the 
Persian armament, under Datis and Artaphernes, was 
making its way through the Grecian islands, the in- 
habitants of Delos left their rich temple, with its treas- 
ures, to the protection of its tutelary deities, and fled 
to Tenos. ‘The fame of the sanctuary, however, saved 
it from spoliation. The Persians had heard that Delos 
was the birthplace of two dees, who corresponded 
to those which held the foremost rank in their own re- 
ligious system, the sun and moon. This comparison 
was probably suggested to them by some Greek who 
wished to save the temple. Hence, though separately 
neither of the divine twins inspired the barbarians with 
reverence, their common shrine was not only spared, 
but, if we may credit the tradition which was current 


in the days of Herodotus, received the highest ch the ta 
pe. 
nea. — 


from Datis ; he would not suffer his ships to touc 
i a of Rh 


sacred shore, but kept them at the island of Rhe 

He also sent a herald to recall the Delians who had 

fled to Tenos; and offered sacrifice to the god, in 

which 300 talents of eres are said to have — ‘ 
been consumed. (Herodot., 6,97.) After the Persian 

war, the Athenians established at Delos the treasury 

of the Greeks, and ordered that all meetings relative 

to the confederacy should be held there. (Thucyd., 

1, 96.) In the tenth year of the Peloponnesian war, 

not being satisfied with the purifications which the isl- 

and had hitherto undergone, they removed its entire 
population to Adramyttium, where they obtained a x 
settlement from the Persian satrap Pharnaces. (Thu- 

cyd., 5, 1.) Here many of these unfortunate Delians 

were afterward treacherously murdered by order of 
Arsaces, an officer of Tissaphernes. (Thucyd.,8, 108.) 

Finally, however, the Athenians restored those that 
survived to their country after the battle of Amphipo- i 
lis, as they considered that their ill success in the 
war proceeded from the anger of the god on account = =—— 
of their conduct towards this unfortunate people. 
(Thucyd., 5, 32.) Strabo says that Delos became ; 
a place of great commercial importance after the de- 
struction of Corinth, as the merchants who had fre- 
quented that city then withdrew to this island, which 
aftogeg eat facilities for carrying on trade on ac- 
count of the convenience of its port, its advantageous 

to the coasts of Greece and — 
from the great concourse of 

rer at stated times. (Plin.,4, 
‘he Romans especially favoured 
ians, though they h conceded 
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to the Athenians the sovereignty of the island and 
the administration of the temple. (Polyb., 30, 18.) 
But, on the occupation of Athens by the generals of 
Mithradates, they landed troops in Delos, and com- 
mitted the greatest devastations there in consequence 
of the inhabitants refusing to espouse their cause. 
After this calamity it remained in an impoverished and 
deserted state. (Strabo, 486.—Appian, Bell. Mith- 
rad., c. 28.—Pausan., 3, 23.—Antip., Thess. Anal., 
vol. 2, p. 118.) The town of Delos was situate ina 
plain watered by the little river Inopus (Sérabo, J. c. 
—Callim., Hymn. in Del., 206), and by a lake, called 
Trochoeides by Herodotus (2, 170), and Theognis 
(v. 7). Callimachus and Euripides also allude to it. 
(Hymn. in Del., 261.—Iph. Taur., 1097.) The isl- 
and is now called Delo or Sdille, and is so covered 
with ruins and rubbish as to admit of little or no cul- 
ture. ( Wheeler, vol. 1, p. 88.—Spon., vol. 1, p. 176. 
—Tournefort, vol. 1, p. 307.— Choiseul Gouffier, 
Voyage Pittoresque, vol. 1, p. 396, seqq.) 

De.pui, a small but important city of Phocis in 
‘Greece, situate on the southern side of Mount Par- 
nassus, and built in the form of an amphitheatre. 


Justin (24, 6) says it had no walls, but was defended 


by its precipices. Strabo (418) gives it a circuit 


of sixteen stadia; and Pausanias (10, 5) calls it 


monte, which seems to imply that it was walled like 
other cities. In earlier times it was, perhaps, like 
Olympia, defended by the sanctity of its oracle and 
the presence of its god. ‘These being found not to af- 
ford sufficient protection against the enterprises of the 
‘profane, it was probably fortified, and became a regu- 
lar city after the predatory incursions of the Phocians. 
The walls may, however, be coeval with the founda- 
tion of the city itself; their high antiquity is not dis- 
proved by the use of mortar in the construction. 
Some of the Egyptian pyramids are built in a similar 
manner. (Consult Hamilton's Aigyptiaca.—Dodwell’s 
Tour, vol. 1, p. 164.)—The more ancient name of 
Delphi was Pytho, from the serpent Python, as is com- 
monly supposed, which was said to have been slain 
by Apollo, (Apollod., Biblioth., 1, 4, 3.) Whence 
the name Delphi itself was derived we are not in- 
formed. Some make the city to have received this 
name from Delphus, a son of Apollo. Others deduce 
the appellation from the Greek ddeAdai, “ brethren,” 
because Apollo and his brother Bacchus were both 
worshipped there, each having one of the summits of 
Parnassus sacred to him. The author of the Hymn 


to Apollo seems to pun on the word Delphi, in making 
Apollo transform himself into a dolphin (deAgic.y. 
494). Some supposed, that the name was intended 
to designate Delphi as the centre or navel of the earth. 
Faber makes it Ted Pha, ‘‘ the oracle of the Sun” (Ca- 
birt, vol. 1, p..66), and Bryant would tempt us to re- 
solve the Nymph who originally presided over the 
sacred precincts of Delphi, into Az omphe, i. e., “ fons 
oraculi.” (Mythology, vol. 1, p. 110 and 345.) Jones 
derives the name of Delphi from the Arabic T'elb, ‘to 
(Greek Lex., s.v.) If, amid these various 


fer.that.of Delphi, and are silent as to the other. A 
short sketch of the history of this most celebrated ora- 
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tablished at a very early period, from the mention made 
of it by Homer, and the accounts supplied by Pau- 
sanias and Strabo. ‘The Homeric hymn to Apollo in- 
forms us (v. 391, segq.), that, when the Pythian god 
was establishing his oracle at Delphi, he beheld on the 
sea a merchant-ship from Crete; this he directs to 
Crissa, and appoints the foreigners the servants of his 
newly-established sanctuary, near which they settled. 
When this story, which we would not affirm to be his- 
torically true, is stripped of the language of poetry, it 
can only mean, that a Cretan colony founded the tem- 
ple and oracle of Delphi. (Heeren, Ideen, vol. 3, p. 
94.) Strabo reports, that it was at first consulted only 
by the neighbouring states; but that, after its fame 
became more widely spread, foreign princes and na- 
tions eagerly sought responses from the sacred tripod, 
and loaded the altar of the god with rich presents 
and costly offerings (420). Pausanias states that the 
most ancient temple of Apollo at Delphi was formed, 
according to some, out of branches of bay, and that 
these branches were cut from the tree that was at 
Tempe. ‘The form of this temple resembled that of a 
cottage. After mentioning a second and a third tem- 
ple, the one raised, as the Delphians said, by bees 
from wax and wings, and sent by Apollo to the Hy- 
perboreans, and the other built of brass, he adds, that 
to this succeeded a fourth and more stately edifice of 
stone, erected by two architects named ‘Trophonius 
and Agamedes. (Pausan., 10, 5.) Here were de- 
posited the sumptuous presents of Gyges and Midas, 
Alyattes and Creesus (Herodot., 1, 14; 50, 51), as well 
as those of the Sybarites, Spinetew, and Siceliots, each 
prince and nation having their separate chapel or treas- 
ury for the reception of these offerings, with an in- 
scription attesting the name of the donor and the cause 
of the gift. (Strabo, 420.) This temple having been 
accidentally destroyed by fire in the first year of the 
fifty-eighth Olympiad, or 548 B.C. (Pausan., l. ¢.), 
the Amphictyons undertook to build another for the 
sum of three hundred talents, of which the Delphians 
were to pay one fourth. ‘The remainder of the amount 
is said to have been obtained by contributions from 
the different cities and nations. Amasis, king of 
Egypt, furnished a thousand talents of alumina, The 
Alcmwonidx, a wealthy Athenian family, undertook 
the contract, and agreed to construct the edifice of Po- 
rine stone, but afterward liberally substituted Parian 
marble for the front, a circumstance which is said to 
have added considerably to their influence at Delphi. 
(Herodot., 2, 180.—Jd., 5, 62.) According to Stra- 
bo and Pausanias, the architect was Spintharus, a 
Corinthian. The vast riches accumulated in this tem- 
ple, led Xerxes, after having forced the pass of Ther- 
mopyle, to detach a portion of his army into Phocis, 
with a view of securing Delphi and its treasures, which, 
as Herodotus aflirms, were better known to him than 
the contents of his own palace. ‘The enterprise, how- 
ever, failed, owing, as it was reported by the Delphians, 
to the manifest interposition of the deity, who terrified 
the barbarians and hurled destruction on their scat- 
tered bands. (Herodot., 8, 37.) Many years subse- 
quent to this event, the temple fell into the hands of 
the Phocians, headed by Philomelus, who scrupled not 
to appropriate its riches to the payment of his troops 
in the war he was then waging against Thebes. The 
Phocians are said to have plundered the temple, du- 
ring this contest, of gold and silver, to the enormous 
amount of 10,000 talents, or nearly 10,600,000 dol- 
lars. (Compare Pausanias, 10, 2.— Strabo, 421.) 
At a still later period, Delphi became exposed to a 
formidable attack from a large body of Gauls, headed 
by their king Brennus. These barbarians, having 
forced the defiles of Mount Sta, possessed them- 
selves of the temple and ransacked its treasures. The 
booty which they obtained on this occasion is stated 
to have been immense ; and this they must have suc~ 
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ceeded in removing to their own country, since we 
are told, that, on the capture of Tolosa, a city of Gaul, 
by the Roman general Cepio, a great part of the Del- 
phic spoils was found there. (Strabo, 188.— Dio 
Cassius, Excerpt., p. 630.) Pausanias, however, 
relates, that the Gauls met with great disasters in 
their attempt on Delphi, and were totally discomfited 
through the miraculous intervention of the god (10, 
23.—Compare Polybius, 1, 6, 5.—Id., 2, 20, 6.— 
Justin, 24, 6). Sylla is also said to have robbed this 
temple, as well as those of Olympia and Epidaurus. 
(Dio Cass., Excerpt., p. 646.—Diod. Sic., Excerpt., 
406.) Strabo assures us, that in his time the temple 
was greatly impoverished, all the offerings of any 
value having been successively removed. The Em- 
peror Nero carried off, according to Pausanias (10, 7), 
five hundred statues of bronze at one time. Con- 
stantine the Great, however, proved a more fatal ene- 
my to Delphi than either Sylla or Nero. He removed 
the sacred tripods to adorn the hippodrome of his new 
city, where, together with the Apollo, the statues of 
the Heliconian muses, and a celebrated statue of Pan, 
they were extant when Sozomen wrote his history. 
(Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 17.) Among these tri- 
pods was the famous one, which the Greeks, after the 
battle of Platea, found in the camp of Mardonius. 
The Brazen Column which supported this tripod is 
still to be seen at Constantinople. (Clarke’s Trav- 
els—Greece, Egypt, &c., vol. 3, p. 75, seqg.)—The 
spot whence issued the prophetic vapour, which in- 
spired the priestess, was said to be the central point 
of the earth, this haying been proved by Jupiter him- 
self, who despatched two eagles from opposite quar- 
ters of the heavens, which there encountered each 
other. (Strabo, 419.—Pausan., 10, 16.—Plut., de 
Orac. Def., p. 409.) Strabo reports, that the sacred 
tripod was placed over the mouth of the cave, whence 
proceeded the exhalation, and which was of great 
depth. On this sat the Pythia, who, having caught 
the inspiration, pronounced her oracles in extempore 
prose or verse ; if the former, it was immediately ver- 
sified by the poet always employed for that purpose. 
Theoracle itself is said to have been discovered by 
accident. Some goats having strayed to the mouth of 
the cavern, were suddenly seized with convulsions: 
those likewise by whom they were found in this situa- 
tion having been affected ina similar manner, the 
circumstance was deemed supernatural, and the cave 
pronounced the seat of prophecy. (Pausan., 10, 5. 
—Plut., de Orac. Def., p. 433.—Plin., 2, 93.) The 
priestess could only be consulted on certain days. 
The season of inquiry was the spring, during the 
month Busius. (Plut., Quest Grac., p. 292.) .Sac- 
. rifices and other ceremonies were to be performed by 
those who sought an answer from the oracle, before 
they could be admitted into the sanctuary. (Herodot., 
7, 140.—Plut., de Orac. Def., p. 435, 437.—Id., de 
Pyth. Orac., p. 397.) The most remarkable of the 
Pythian responses are those which Herodotus records 
as having been delivered to the Athenians, before the 
invasion of Xerxes (7, 140), to Croesus (1, 46), to Ly- 
curgus (1, 65), to Glaucus the Spartan (6, 86), and 
one relative to Agesilaus, cited by Pausanias (3, 8). 
There was, however, it appears, no difficulty in bri- 
bing and otherwise influencing the Pythia herself, as 
history presents us with several instances of this im- 
posture. Thus we are told, that the Alemeonide sug- 
gested on one occasion such answers as accorded with 


their political designs. (Herodot., 5, 62,90.) Cle- 


omenes, king of Sparta, also prevailed on the priestess 
to aver that his colleague Demaratus was illegitimate. 
On the discovery, however, of this machination, the 
Pythia was removed from her office. (Herodotus, 
6, 66.) ‘The same charge was brought against Plis- 
tonax, another sovereign of Sparta. (Thucyd., 5, 16. 
—Compare Plut., Vit. Demosth., p. 854. —Id., Vit. 
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Nic., p. 532.) Delphi derived farther celebrity from 
its being the place where the Amphictyonie council 
held one of their-assemblies (Strabo, 420.—Sainte 
Croix, des Gouvern. Feder. Art., 2, p. 19), and also 
from the institution of the games which that ancient 
and illustrious body had established after the success- 
ful termination of the Crissean war. (Vid. Pythia, 
IL., and compare Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, Appen- 
diz, 1, p. 195.) For an account of the ruins of Del- 
phi, on part of the site of which stands the present 
village of Castri, consult Clarke's Travels—Greece, 
Egypt, &c., vol. 7, p. 225, seq¢.—Dodwell’s Tour, 
vol. 1, p. 174, segg.—And for some remarks on the 
fable of Apollo and Python, consult the latter article. 
—No traces of the sacred aperture remain at the pres- 
ent day. Dr.-Clarke, however, inclines to the opin- 
ion that it ought to be searched for in the very mid- 
dle of the ancient city. He bases his remark on a 
passage of Steph. Byz. (p. 229, ed. Gronov., Amst., 
1678), and on the statement of Strabo, that the navel 
of the earth was in the midst of the temple of Apollo. 
(Clarke’s Travels, l. c.) 

Detrnicus, a surname of Apollo, from his sanc- 
tuary and worship at Delphi. 

Detpnus, a son of Apollo and Celeno, who, ac- 
cording to one account, was the founder of Delphi. 
(Pausan., 10, 6.) Aus 

Detra, a part of Egypt, which received that name 
from its resemblance to the form of the fourth letter 
of the Greek alphabet. It lay between the Canopic 
and Pelusiac mouths of the Nile, where the river be- 
gins to branch off, and is generally supposed to have 
been formed, in part at least, if not altogether, by the 
deposites of the Nile. (Consult remarks under the ar- 
ticle Nilus, and also Lyell’s Geology, vol. 1, p. 355.) 


Demipes, an Athenian, of obscure origin, the son 
of a mariner, and at first a mariner himself. — He af- 


terward, although without any liberal education, came 
forward as a public speaker, and obtained great influ- 
ence among his countrymen. Demades is described 
as a witty, acute, and fluent speaker, but an unprin- 
cipled and immoral man. Having been taken _pris- 
oner at Cheronea, he is said, by a free and well-timed 
rebuke, to have checked the insolent joy displayed 
by Philip, but afterward to have allowed himself to be 
corrupted, and employed as a venal agent by the con- 
queror. The first part of this story is hardly credible, 
the latter is fully substantiated. Demades from this 
time was the tool of Macedon. He advocated the in- 
terests of Philip, flattered his successor Alexander, 
sided with Antipater, and, in a word, is described by 
Plutarch as the man who, of all the demagogues of the 
day, contributed most to the ruin of his country. (Vie. 
Phoc. it.) He was at last put to death by Cassan- 
der, having been proved, by means of an intercepted 
letter, to be in secret league with the enemies of the 
former, B.C. 318. Cicero and Quintilian state, that 
no orations of Demades were extant in their time. 
(Cic., Brut., 9.— Quint. 2, 17, et 12.) The old 
rhetorician, however, from whom Tzetzes drew his 
information on the subject, had read speeches of his. 
(Tzetz., Chil., 6, 36, seg.) We have, moreover, re- 
maining at the present day a fragment of an oration 
by Demades, entitled imp rie dwdexaeriac, “An 
apology for his conduct during the twelve years he had 
been a public orator.” It is to be found in the col- 
lections of Aldus, Stephens, and Reiske. (Ruhnken, 
Hist. Crit. Orat. Grac., in Opusc., vol. 1, p. 349, 
seqq. —Hauptmann, de Demade Dissert.— Schill, 


—- Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 265, seq.) 


emMARATUs, I. the son and successor of Ariston 
on the throne of Sparta, B.C. 526. He was deposed, 


through the intrigues of Cleomenes, his colleague, on ~ 


the ground of his being illegitimate. After his deposi- 
tion, he was chosen and held the office gistrate ; 
but, being insultingly derided on one occasi in 1e- 
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otychides, who had been appointed king in his stead, 
he retired, first to the island of Zacynthus, whither he 
was pursued by the Lacedemonians, and afterward 
crossed over into Asia to Darius, who received him 
honourably, and presented him with lands and cities. 
(Herod., 6, 65, 70.) He enabled Xerxes subsequently 
to obtain the nomination to the empire, in preference 
to his elder brother Artabazarnes, by suggesting to him 
an argument, the justice of which was acknowledged 
by Darius. (Herod., 7, 3.) We find him after this, 
though an exile from his country, yet sending the first 
intelligence to Sparta of the designs of Xerxes against 
Greece. (Herod., 7, 239.) He accompanied the 
monarch on his expedition, frankly praised to him the 
discipline of the Greeks, and especially that of the 
Spartans ; and, before the battle of Thermopyle, ex- 
plained to him some of the warlike customs of the last- 
mentioned people. (Herod.,'7, 209.) We learn also, 
that he advised Xerxes to seize, with his fleet, on the 


- island of Cythera, off the coast of Laconia, from which 


he might continually infest the shores of that country. 
The monarch did not adopt his suggestion, but still 
always regarded the exile Spartan as a friend, and 
treated him accordingly. The nature of the advice 
relative to Cythera makes it more than probable that 
Demaratus, in sending home information of the threat- 
ened expedition of Xerxes, meant in reality to taunt 
and alarm his countrymen. (Herod., 7, 234, seqq.)— 
II. A rich citizen of Corinth, of the family of the Bac- 
chiade. When Cypselus had usurped the sovereign 
power of Corinth, Demaratus, with all his family, mi- 
grated to Italy, and settled at Tarquinii, 658 years be- 
fore Christ. Commerce had not been deemed disrep- 
utable among the Corinthian nobility ; and as a mer- 
chant, therefore, Demaratus had formed ties of friend- 
ship at this place. He brought great wealth with him. 
The sculptors Eucheir and Eugrammus, and Cleo- 
phantus the painter, were said to have accompanied 
him; and along with the fine arts of Greece, he taught 
(so the popular account said) alphabetic writing to the 
Etrurians. His son Lucumo migrated afterward to 
Rome, and became monarch there under the name of 
Tarquinius Priscus. (Pln., 35, 5.—Lww., 1, 34, 
segq.)—IlI. A Corinthian, in the time of Philip and 
his son Alexander. He had connexions of hospi- 
tality with the royal family of Macedon, and, having 
paid a visit to Philip, succeeded in reconciling that 
monarch to hisson. After Alexander had overthrown 
the Persian empire, Demaratus, though advanced in 
years, made a voyage to the east in order to see the 
conqueror, and, when he beheld him, exclaimed, “‘ What 
a pleasure have those Greeks missed, who died without 
seeing Alexander seated on the throne of Darius!” He 
died soon after, and was honoured with a magnificent 
funeral. (Plut., Vit. Alex., c. 37.—Id. ibid., c. 56. 
—Ii., Vit. Ages., c. 15.)—IV. A Corinthian exile at 
the court of Philip, kingof Macedonia. (Plut., Alex.) 
Demerria, a festival in honour of Ceres, called by the 
Greeks Deméter (Anujtyp). It was then customary 
for the votaries of the goddess to lash themselves with 
whips made with the bark of trees. The Athenians 
instituted for a short time a solemnity of the same 
name, in honour of Demetrius Poliorcétes. = 
Demetris, a city of Thessaly, on the Sinus Pelas- 
gicus or Pagaseus, at the mouth of the riv 
tus. It owed its name and origin to Demetrius Poli- 
-orcetes, dbout 290 B.C., and derived, as Strabo re- 
ports, its population, in the first instance, from the 
neighbouring towns of Nelia, Pagase, Ormeniu 


Rhizus, Sepias, Olizon, Beebe, and Iolcos, all of which 


were finally included within its territory. (Strabo, 
436.—Plut., Vit. Demetr.) It soon became one of 
the most flourishing towns in Thessaly, and, in a mil- 
itary point of view, was allowed to rank among the 


principal - sses of Greece. It was, in fact, most 
advantageously placed for defending the approaches to. 
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the defile of Tempe, as well on the side of the plains 
as on that of the mountains. Its maritime situation 
also, both from its proximity to the island of Eubea, 
to Attica, the Peloponnesus, the Cyclades, and the op- 
posite shores of Asia, rendered it a most important 
acquisition to the sovereigns of Macedonia. Hence 
Philip, the son of Demetrius, is said to have termed it 
one of the chains of Greece. (Polyb., 17, 11.—Liv., 
32, 37.—Id., 28, 5.) After the battle of Cynosceph- 
ale, it became the principal town of the Magnesian re- 
public, and the seat of government. It fell under the 
Roman power after the battle of Pydna. Demetrias 
is generally thought to coincide with the modern Volo ; 
but this last occupies the site of the ancient Pagase. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 434.) 

Demerrivs, I. a son of Antigonus and Stratonice, 
surnamed Poliorcétes (IloAcopxyre), “‘ besieger of 
cities,” from his talents as an engineer, and his pecu- 
liar skill in conducting sieges, especially by the aid of 
machines and engines either invented or improved by 
himself. At the age of twenty-two he was sent by 
his father against Ptolemy, who had invaded Syria. 
He was defeated near Gaza; but he soon repaired his 
loss by a victory over one of the generals of the ene- 
my. He afterward sailed with a fleet of 250 ships to 
Athens, and restored the Athenians to liberty, by free- 
ing them from the power of Cassander and Ptolemy, 
and expelling the garrison which was stationed there 
under Demetrius Phalereus. The gratitude of the 
Athenians to their deliverer passed all bounds, or was 
only equalled by their fulsome and impious adulation, 
the details of which are to be found in the pages of 
Plutarch. (Vit. Demetr., c. 10.) But Demetrius 
was soon summoned by his father to leave the flattery 
of orators and demagogues, in order to resume the 
combined duties of an admiral and an engineer in the 
reduction of Cyprus. After a slight engagement with 
Menelais, the brother of Ptolemy, he laid siege to Sal- 
amis, the ancient capital of that island. The occur- 
rences of this siege occupy a prominent place in 
history, not so much on account of the determin- 
ed resistance opposed to the assailants, and the great 
importance attached to its issue by the heads of the 
belligerent parties, as for a new species of warlike 
engine invented by Demetrius, and first employed by 
him against the city of Salamis. The instrument in 
question was called an Helepolis, or ‘‘ Town-taker,” 
and was an immense tower, consisting of nine sto- 
ries, gradually diminishing as they rose in altitude, 
and affording accommodation for a large number of 
armed men, who discharged all sorts of missiles against 
the ramparts of the enemy. Ptolemy, dreading the 
fall of Salamis, which would pave the way, as he ea- 
sily foresaw, for the entire conquest of Cyprus, had 
already made formidable preparations for compelling 
Demetrius to raise the siege. A memorable seafight 
ensued, in which the ruler of Egypt was completely 
defeated, with the loss of nearly all his fleet, and thirty 
thousand prisoners. An invasion of Egypt, by Anti- 
gonus, then took place, but ended disgracefully ; and 
Demetrius was sent to reduce the Rhodians, who per- 
sisted in remaining allies to Ptolemy. The operations 
of the son of Antigonus before Rhodes, and the reso- 


‘lute defence of the place by the inhabitants, present 
Onches- | 


perhaps the most remarkable example of skill and he- 
roism that is to be found in the annals of ancient war- 
fare. The Helepolis employed on this occasion greatly 


|.exceeded the one that was used in the siege of Sala- 


mis. Its towers were 150 feet high; it was supported 
on eight enormous wheels, and propelled by the labou 
of 3400 men. After a siege of a whole year, however, 
the enterprise was abandoned, a treaty was concluded 
with the Rhodians, and Demetrius, at the request of 
the Athenians, who were now again subjected to the 
Macedonian yoke, proceeded to rescue Greece from 
the power of Cassander. In this he was so success- 
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ful that he ultimately spread the terror of his arms | perance. 
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His remains were delivered up to his son 


over the whole of that country. The object of Anti- Antigonus, who interred them with great splendour in 


gonus and his son was now to effect the final subjuga- 
tion of Macedonia, Egypt, and the Hast. The con- 
federacy of Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cas- 
sander was therefore renewed, with the view of crush- 
ing these ambitious schemes, and in the battle of Ipsus 
they succeeded in effecting their object. Antigonus 
fell in the conflict, and Demetrius, after a precipitate 
flight of 200 miles, regained his fleet with only a small 
remnant of his once powerful host. Sailing soon after 
to Athens, he received information from the fickle and 
ungrateful inhabitants that they had resolved to admit 
no king within their city; upon which, finding that all 
Greece had now submitted to the influence of Cassan- 
der, he made a descent on the coast at Corinth for the 
mere purposes of plunder and revenge, and afterward 
committed similar ravages along the whole coast of 
Thrace. Fortune, however, soon smiled again. Se- 
leucus, jealous of the power of Lysimachus, whose ter- 
ritories now extended to the Syrian borders, resolved 
to strengthen his own dominions by forming an alli- 
ance with the family of Demetrius, which was still 
possessed of considerable claims and interests. He 
therefore made proposals for, and obtained in marriage, 
the accomplished Stratonice, the daughter of his for- 
mer rival. The power of Demetrius again became 
formidable, an alliance with Ptolemy, who gave him 
his daughter Ptolemais in marriage, having also added 
to its increase. Having compelled the Athenians to 
open their gates and receive a garrison, and having 
generously forgiven their previous fickleness, he turned 
his attention to Macedonia, and having embraced an 
opportunity of interfering in the affairs of that country, 
which was afforded by dissensions between the two 
sons of Cassander, he cut off Alexander, one of the 
two princes, and made himself master of the throne. 
His restless ambition now projected new conquests in 
Europe and Asia. Turning his arms against Pyrrhus, 
he drove him from Thessaly, and then marched to 
Thebes, which he took by assault. About the same 
time also he built the city of Demetrias on the Pelas- 
gic gulf; and, in order to increase his naval power, 
formed.a matrimonial union with the daughter of Aga- 
thocles, tyrant of Sicily. His fleet at length amounted 
to 500 gallies, many of them having fifteen or sixteen 
banks of oars; while his land forces exceeded consid- 
erably 100,000 men, of which more than 12,000 were 
cavalry. ‘This formidable power excited the alarm of 
Lysimachus and Ptolemy ; the latter advanced against 
Greece with his fleet, while the former, with Pyrrhus 
his al ly, made a land attack on Macedon in two differ- 
ent points at once. Demetrius took the field with his 
en” but when he approached the position of 
Pyrrhus, the greater part of his troops deserted him, 
and he was compelled to flee. Leaving Macedon a 
prey to Lysimachus and Pyrrhus, the active Demetrius 
passed over into Asia Minor with a body of his best 
troops, resolved to assail his adversary in the most 
vulnerable quarter. The enterprise was at first at- 
tended with the most brilliant success. In a short 
time, however, a check was imposed on his career by 
Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus, and Demetrius 
was compelled to apply for protection to his aged son- 
in-law Seleucus. The lat jelded to his solicita- 
tions only so far as to gr m 


lar as to gt m permission to spend 
two months within his territory ; and was subsequently 


V 


induced by his courtiers to rid himself of so dangerous | and Bacchides into Judea, at the solicitation of Alci-_ 


a guest, by sending him a prisoner to a strong fortress 
on the Syrian coast, hig ‘sixty miles south of Anti- 
och. A sufficient revenu Eaesliowea ‘in for his | 
support, and he was pepe ‘indulge in the chace 
and other manly exercises, always, however, under the 
eye of his keepers. At last, however, giving up all 
active pursuits, he closed his checkered life, at the end | 


of three years, a yictim to chagrin, sloth, and intem- he fell in battle against this competitor pe laa , 


Huu 


the city of Demetrias. The age of Demetrius at the 
time of his death was fifty-four. His posterity enjoy- 
ed the throne of Macedon in continued succession 
down to Perses, when the Roman conquest took place. 
—Demetrius was remarkable for the possession of two 
qualities, which seem to be altogether inconsistent 
with each other, an excessive love of pleasure and an 
ardent passion for glory. His courage in conflicts, his 
profound acquaintance with the military art, and his 
skill, particularly in the construction of warlike en- 
gines, constitute strong claims on the remembrance of 
posterity. His dissolute morals have been justly cen- 
sured, but there were many excellent traits of charac- 
ter which went far towards counterbalancing his vices. 
He always showed himself a dutiful and affectionate 
son, a mild and generous conqueror, and a liberal pa- 
tron of the arts. (Plut., Vit. Demetr.)—II. Son of 
Antigonus Gonatas, and grandson of Demetrius Poli- 
orcétes, succeeded his father, B.C. 243. He made 
war on the Autolians and Achezans, and was successful 
against both, especially the latter, whom he defeated, 
although under the command of Aratus. He had dis- 
tinguished himself, before coming to the throne, by 
driving Alexander of Epirus out of Macedonia, and 
also stripping him of his own dominions. He reigned 
ten years, and was succeeded by his son, Philip ITI. 
(Justin, 26, 2.—Id. 1b., 28, 3.)—III. Son of Philip 
III., of Macedonia. He was an excellent prince, 
greatly beloved by his countrymen, and was sent’ by 
his father as a hostage to Rome, where he also made 
many friends. He was subsequently liberated, and 
not long after paid a second visit to the capital of Ita- 
ly, as an ambassador from Philip, on which occasion 
he obtained, by his modest and candid deportment, 
favourable terms for his parent, when the latter was 
complained of to the Roman senate by the cities of 
Greece. Returning home loaded with marks of dis- 
tinction from the Romans, and honoured by the Mace- 
donians themselves, who regarded him as the liberator 
of their country, he excited the jealousy of his own fa- 
ther, and the envy and hatred of his brother Perses. 
The latter eventually accused him of aspiring to the 
crown, and of carrying on, for this purpose, a secret 
correspondence with the Romans. Philip, lending too 
credulous an ear to the charge, put his son Demetrius 
to death, and only discovered, when too late, the utter 
falsity of the accusation. (Lw., 33, 30.—Id., 39, 35, 
seqgq.—Id., 40, 5.—Id., 40, 24.—Id., 40, 54, seqq.)— 
IV. Surmnamed Soter (Zw7#p), or “the Preserver,”’ 
was the son of Seleucus Philopator; and was sent by 
his father, at the age of twenty-three, as a hostage to 
Rome. He was living there in this condition when 
his father died of poison, B.C. 176. His uncle Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes thereupon usurped the throne, and 
was succeeded by Antiochus Eupator. Demetrius, 
meanwhile, having in vain endeavoured to interest the 
senate in his behalf, secretly escaped from Rome, 
through the advice of Polybius the historian, and, find- 
ing a party in Syria ready to support his claims, de- 
feated and put to death Eupator, and ascended the 
throne. He was subsequently acknowledged as king 
by the Romans. After this he freed the Babylonians 
from the tyranny of Timarchus and Heraclides, and 
was honoured for this service with the title of Soter. 
At a subsequent period he sent his enerals Nicanor 


mus, the high-priest, who had usurped that office with 
the aid of Bu 4 tor. These two commanders ravaged 
the country, and Bacchides defeated and slew the cel- 
ebrated Judas Maccabeus. Demetrius, at last, be- 
came so hated by his own subjects, and an object of so 
much dislike, if not of fear, to the neighbouring princes, 
that they advocated the claims of Alexander Bala, and 
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after having reigned twelve years (from B.C. 162 to 
B.C. 150). His death was avenged, however, by his 
son and successor Demetrius Nicator. (Polyd., 31, 
i2.—Id., 31, 19.—Id., 32, 4, seqq.—Id., 33, 14, seqq. 
—Justin, 34, 3.—Id., 35, 1.)\—V. Son of the prece- 
ding, was surnamed Nicator, or “the Conqueror.” 
He drove out Alexander Bala, with the aid of Ptole- 
my Philometor, who had given him his daughter Cle- 
opatra in marriage, though she was already the wife of 
Bala. He ascended the throne B.C. 146, but soon 
abandoned himself to a life of indolence and debauch- 
ery, leaving the reins of government in the hands of 
Lasthenes, his favourite, an unprincipled and violent 
man. ‘The disgust to which his conduct gave rise in- 
duced Tryphon, who had been governor of Antioch 
under Bala, to revolt, and place upon the throne Anti- 
ochus Dionysius, son of Bala and Cleopatra, a child 
only four years of age. A battle ensued, in which De- 
metrius was defeated, and Antiochus, now receiving 


the surname of Theos, was conducted by the victors | 


to Antioch, and proclaimed king of Syria. He reign- 
ed, however, only in name. The actual monarch was 
Tryphon, who put him to death at the end of about 
two years, and caused himself to be proclaimed in his 
stead. Demetrius, meanwhile, held his court at Se- 
leucia. ‘Thinking that the crimes of Tryphon would 
soon make him universally detested, he turned his 
arms ina different direction, and marched against the 
Parthians, in the hope that, if he returned victorious, he 
would be enabled the more easily to rid himself of his 
Syrian antagonist. After some successes, however, 
he was entrapped and made prisoner by the Parthian 
monarch Mithradates, and his army was attacked and 
cut to pieces. His captivity among the Parthians was 
an honourable one, and Mithradates made him espouse 
his daughter Rhodoguna. The intelligence of this 
marriage so exasperated Cleopatra, that she gave her 
hand to Antiochus Sidetes, her brother-in-law, who 
thereupon ascended the throne. Sidetes having been 
slain in a battle with the Parthians after a reign of 
several years, Demetrius escaped from the hands of 
Mithradates and rernounted the throne. His subjects, 
however, unable any longer to endure his pride and 
cruelty, requested from Ptolemy Physcon, a king of the 
race of the Seleucide to govern them. Ptolemy sent 
Alexander Zebina. Demetrius, driven out by the Syr- 
ians, came to Ptolemais, where Cleopatra, his first wife, 
then held sway, but the gates were shut against him. 
He then took refuge in ‘Tyre, but was put to death by 
the governor of the city. Zebina recompensed the 
Tyrians for this act, by permitting them to live ac- 
cording to their own laws, and from this period com- 
mences what is called by chronologists the era of the 
independence of Tyre, which was still subsisting at 
the time of the council of Chalcedon, 574 years after 
this event. (Joseph., Ant. Jud., 13, 9.—Id. ib., 13, 
12.—Jd. h:; 13, 17.—Justin, 36, 1.—Id., 39, 1.— 
L’ Art de verifier les Dates, vol. 2, p. 331.)—VI. Sur- 
named Eucerus (Evxapoc), “the Seasonable” or 
“Fortunate,” was the fourth son of Antiochus Gry- 
pus. He was proclaimed king at Damascus, and, in 
conjunction with his brother Philip, to whom a part of 
Syria remained faithful, drove out Antiochus Eusebes 
from that country, compelling him to take refuge 
among the Parthians. ‘The two brothers then divided 
Syria between them, Antioch being the capital of Phil- 
ip, and Damascus that of Demetrius. The latter after- 
ward marched to the aid of the Jews, who had revolted 
from their king Alexander Janneus. He was recalled, 
however, to his own dominions by the news of an in- 
vasion on the part of his own brother Philip. He took 
Antioch, and besieged Philip in Berea; but the latter 
being succoured by the Parthians and Arabians, De- 
metrius was besieged in his own camp, and at length 
taken prisoner. He was brought to the King of Par- 


_ thia, who treated him with great distinction, and sent 
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him into Upper Asia. He reigned a little over six 
years. The Abbé Belley has written a learned disser- 
tation on the reign of this monarch, illustrated by med- 
als. (Mem. de l’Acad, des. Inscr., vol. 29.)—VII. 
Pepagomenus, a medical writer, who flourished during 
the reign of Michael VIII. (Palzologus). By the or- 
der of this monarch, he wrote a work on the Gout 
(rept Ilodaypac). We have two treatises under his 
name; but it is extremely doubtful whether he was 
indeed their author. The first is on the art of training 
falcons; the second, on the mode of breaking and 
training dogs. (Schill, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 7, p. 265.) 
The best edition of the treatise on the gout is that of 
Bernhard, Ams¢., 1753, 8vo.—VIII. Phaléreus (three 
syllables—®aAnpevc), a native of Phalérum in Attica, 
and the last of the more distinguished orators of 
Greece. He was the son of a person who had been 
slave to Timotheus and Conon. (Compare A%lian, 
Var. Hist., 12, 43, and the remarks of Perizonius, ad 
loc.) But, though born in this low condition, he soon 
made himself distinguished by his talents, and was al- 
ready a conspicuous individual in the public assem- 
blies when Antipater became master of Athens ; for 
he was obliged to save himself by flight from the ven- 
geance of the Macedonian party. He was compelled 
to quit the city a second time, when Polysperchon 
took possession of it through his son. Subsequently 
named by Cassander as governor of Athens (B.C. 
312), he so gained the affections of his countrymen, 
that, during the ten years in which he filled this of- 
fice, they are said to have raised to him three hun- 
dred and sixty statues. Atheneus, however, on the 
authority of Duris, a Samian writer, reproaches him 
with luxurious and expensive habits, while he prescri- 
bed, at the same time, frugality to his fellow-citizens, 
and fixed limits for their expenditures. It is thought, 
however, that Duris, or else Athenzus in copying him, 
erred with respect to the name ; since what the latter 
relates of Demetrius Phalereus, Aulian mentions of De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. (Var. Hist., 9,19.) After the 
death of his protector, Demetrius was driven from 
Athens by Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes (B.C. 
306). The people of that city, always fickle, always 
ungrateful, always the sport of the demagogues who 
ruled them, overthrew the numerous statues they had 
erected to him, although he had been their benefactor 
and idol, and even cOhdemned him to death. Deme- 
trius, upon this, retired to the court of Alexandrea, 
where he lived upward of twenty years. It is gener- 
ally supposed that he was the individual who gave 
Ptolemy the advice to found the Museum and famous 
library. This prince consulted him also as to the 
choice of a successor. Demetrius was in favour of 
the monarch’s eldest son, but the king eventually de- 
cided for the son whom he had by his second wife 
Berenice. When Ptolemy II., therefore, came to the 
throne, he revenged himself on the unlucky counsel- 
lor by exiling him to a distant province in Upper 
Egypt, where Demetrius put an end to his own life 
by the bite of an asp (B.C. 284.—Compare the disser- 
tation of Bonamy, on the life of Demetrius Phalereus, 
Mem. de Acad. des. Inscr. et Belles Lettres, vol. 7, p. 
157, segq.). Cicero describes Demetrius as a polished, 
sweet, and graceful speaker, but deficient in energy 
and power. (De Orat., 2,23.—Brut., 9.) Quintilian 
assigns to him much of talent and fluency. (JIns¢. 
Or., 10, 1, 80.) Both writers, however, agree that he 
was the first who deviated in a marked degree from 
the character that previously belonged to Attic elo- 
quence. We cannot form any opinion of our own re- 
specting the merits of this writer, because his histor- 
ical, political, and philosophical writings are all lost. 
In the number of these was a treatise ‘On the Iontans,” 
and another “ On the Laws of Athens,” two pieces, 
the acquisition of which would prove of great value to 
us. Plutarch cites his treatise ‘‘ On Socrates,” which 
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appears to have contained also “a Lafe of Aristides.” 
We have said that the works of Demetrius are lost : 
there exists, it is true, under his name “ A Treatise 
on Elocution” (wept ‘Epunvetac), a work full of in- 
genious observations ; but critics agree in making it 
of later origin. It appears that the copyists have con- 
founded Demetrius Phalereus with Demetrius of Alex- 
andrea, who flourished under Marcus Aurelius, and was, 
perhaps, the author of the work in question. Besides 
the treatise on Elocution, there exists a small work On 
the Apophthegms of the Seven Sages, which Stobeus 
has inserted in his third discourse, as being the produc- 
tion of Demetrius Phalereus.—The best editions of the 
treatise on Elocution are, that of Gale, Oxon., 1676, 
&vo, re-edited by Fischer, Laps., 1773, 8vo, and that 
of J. G. Schneider, Alten., 1779, 8vo. This last is 
' printed with but little care ; yet it is critical, and sup- 
plied with an excellent commentary. (Scholl, Hist. 
Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 241, segg.)—IX. A Cynic philos- 
opher, who flourished at Corinth in the first century. 
During the reign of Caligula, he taught philosophy at 
Rome, where he obtained the highest reputation for 
wisdom and virtue. He was banished from Rome in 
the time of Nero, for his free censure of public man- 
ners. After the death of this emperor he returned to 
Rome; but the boldness of his language soon offend- 
ed Vespasian, and again subjected him to the punish- 
ment of exile. Apollonius, with whom he had con- 
tracted a friendship, prevailed on Titus to recall him ; 
but under Domitian he shared the common fate of 
philosophers, and withdrew to Puteoli. Seneca, who 
was intimately acquainted with him, speaks in the 
highest terms of his masculine eloquence, sound judg- 
ment, intrepid fortitude, and inflexible integrity. (Sen- 
eca, de Vit. Beat., 25.) 

Democepgs, a celebrated physician of Crotona, son 
of Calliphon, and intimate with Polycrates. He was 
carried as a prisoner from Samos to Darius, king of 
Persia, where he acquired great riches and much repu- 
tation by two cures which he performed, one on the 
king, and the other on Atossa. Always desirous of 
returning to his native country, he pretended to enter 
into the views and interests of the Persians, and pro- 
cured himself to be sent with some nobles to explore 
the coast of Greece, and to ascertain in what parts it 
might be attacked with the greatest probability of suc- 
cess. Stopping at Tarentum, the Persians were seized 
as spies, and Democedes escaped to Crotona, whither 
the Persians followed him, and demanded, but in vain, 
that he should be restored. He settled there, and 
married the daughter of Milo. (lian, V. H., 8, 18. 
—Herodot., 3, 124, &c.) 

Democritus, a celebrated philosopher, born at Ab- 
dera, about 490 or 494 B.C., but according to some, 
460 or 470 B.C. His father was a man of noble fam- 
ily and of great wealth, and contributed largely to- 
wards the entertainment of the army of Xerxes, on his 
return to Asia. Asa reward for this service, the Per- 
sian monarch made him and the other Abderites rich 
i, and left among them several Chaldezan Magi. 

emocritus, according to Diogenes Laertius, was in- 
structed by these Hastern sages in astronomy and the- 
ology. After the death of his father, he determined 
to travel in search of wisdom; and devoted to this 
purpose the portion which ie to him, amounting to 
one hundred talents. He is said to have visited Egypt 
and Ethiopia, the Persian Magi, and, according to some, 
even the Gymnosophists of India. Whether, in the 
course of his travels, he visited Athens or attended 
upon Anaxagoras, is uncertain. There can be little 
doubt, however, that, during some part of his life, he 
was instructed in the Pythagorean school, and particu- 
larly that he was a disciple of Leucippus. After a 
long course of years thus spent in travelling, Democri- 
tus returned to Abdera, richly stored with the treas- 
ures of philosophy, but destitute even of the nece 


means of subsistence. His brother Damosis, howev- 
er, received him kindly, and liberally supplied all his 
wants. It was a law in Abdera, that whoever should 
waste his patrimony, should be deprived of the rites 
of sepulture. Democritus, desiring to avoid this dis- 
grace, gave public lectures to the people, chiefly from 
his larger Diacosmus, the most valuable of his wri- 
tings ; in return, he received from his hearers many 
valuable presents, and other testimonies of respect, 
which relieved him from all apprehension of suffering 
public censure as a spendthrift. Democritus, by his 
learning and wisdom, and especially by his acquaint- 
ance with natural phenomena, acquired great fame, and 
excited much admiration among the ignorant Abderites. 
By giving previous notices of unexpected changes in 
the weather, and by other artifices, he had the address 
to make them believe that he possessed a power of 
predicting future events, and they not only looked upon 
him as something more than mortal, but even proposed 
to invest him with the direction of their public affairs. 
From inclination and habit, however, he preferred a 
contemplative to an active life, and therefore declined 
these public honours, and passed the remainder of his 
days in solitude. It is said that from this time he 
spent his days and nights in caverns and sepulchres ; 
and some even relate, that, in order to be more per- 
fectly master of his intellectual faculties, he deprived 
himself, by means of a burning-glass, of the organs of 
sight. The story, however, is utterly incredible, since 
the writers who mention it affirm that Democritus 
employed his leisure in writing books, and in dissect- 
ing the bodies of animals, neither of which could well 
have been effected without eyes. Nor is greater cred- 
it due to the tale that Democritus spent his leisure 
hours in chemical researches after the philosopher’s 
stone, the dream of a later age; or to the story of his 
conversation with Hippocrates, grounded upon letters 
which are said to have passed between the father of 
medicine and the people of Abdera, on the supposed 
madness of Democritus, but which are so evidently 
spurious that it would require the credulity of the Ab- 
derites themselves to suppose them genuine. The 
only reasonable conclusion that can be drawn from 
these and other marvellous tales, is, that Democritus 
was, what he is commonly represented to have been, 
a man of lofty genius and penetrating judgment, who, 
by a long course of study and observation, became an 
eminent master of speculative and physical science ; 
the natural consequence of which was, that, like Roger 
Bacon in a later period, he astonished and imposed 
upon his ignorant and credulous countrymen. Petro- 
nius relates, that he was perfectly acquainted with the 
virtues of herbs, plants, and stones, and that he spent 
his life in making experiments upon natural bodies.— 
Democritus has been commonly known under the ap- 
pellation of “ The Laughing Philosopher ;” and it is 
gravely related by Seneca (De Ira, 2, 10.—De Tranq., 
15), that he never appeared in public without express- 
ing his contempt of the follies of mankind by laugh- 
ter. But this account is wholly inconsistent with 
what has been related concerning his fondness for a 
life of gloomy solitude and profound contemplation ; 
and with the strength and elevation of mind which his 
philosophical researches must have required, and which 
are ascribed to him by the general voice of antiquity. 
Thus much, however, may be easily admitted on the 
credit of Alian.(V. H., 4, 20) and Lucian (Vit. Auct., 
vol. 3, p. 112, ed. Bip.), that a man so superior to the 
generality of his contemporaries, and whose lot it was to 
live among a race of men who were stupid to a proverb, 
might frequently treat their follies with ridicule and 
| contempt. Accordingly, we find that, among his fel- 
low-citizens, he obtained the appellation of yeAacivog, 
or the “* Derider.” Democritus appears to have been 
‘in his morals chaste and temperate ; and his sobriety 
was repaid by a healthy old age. He. pies and en- 
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Cleobule. The guardians to whom his father had 
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seriously impeded by the want of sufficient means, to 
say nothing of the over-anxious fears of maternal ten- 
derness, and the delicate state of his own health. 
When Demosthenes was about sixteen years of age, 
his curiosity was attracted by a trial in which Callis- 
tratus pleaded, and won a cause of considerable im- 
portance. The eloquence which procured, and the 
acclamations which followed, his success, so inflamed 
the ambition of the young Athenian, that he deter- 
mined to devote himself thenceforward to the assidu- 
ous study of oratory. He chose Is#us as his master 
rather than Isocrates (either because this plan was less 
expensive, or because the style of the latter was not 
sufficiently nervous and energetic): from Plato, also, 
he imbibed much of the richness and the grandeur 
which characterized the writings of that mighty master. 
At the age of seventeen he appeared before the public 
tribunals, and pronounced against his faithless guar- 
dians, and against a debtor to his father’s estate, five 
orations, which were crowned with complete success. 
These discourses, in all probability, had received the 
finishing hand from Iseus, under whom Demosthenes 
continued to study for the space of four years after he 
had reached his majority. An opening so brilliantly 
successful imboldened the young orator, as may well 
be supposed, to speak before the people ; but, when he 
made the attempt, his feeble and stammering voice, his 
interrupted respiration, his ungraceful gestures, and his 
ill-arranged periods, brought upon him general ridicule. 
Returning home in the utmost distress, he was reani- 
mated by the kind aid of the actor Satyrus, who, hav- 
ing requested Demosthenes to repeat some passage 
from a dramatic poet, ee the same extract 
after him with so much correctness of enunciation, 
and in a manner so true to nature, that it appeared to 
the young orator to be quite a different passage. Con- 
vinced, thereupon, how much grace and persuasive pow- 
er a ef 8 enunciation and manner add to the best 
oration, he resolved to correct the deficiencies of his 
youth, and accomplished this with a zeal and perse- 
verance which have passed into a proverb, How 
deeply he commands our respect and admiration by 
his struggles to overcome his natural infirmities, and 
remove the impressions produced by his first appear- 
ance before his assembled countrymen! He was not 
indebted for the glory he acquired either to the bounty 
of nature or to the favour of circumstances, but to the 
inherent strength of his own unconquerable will. ‘To 
free himself from stammering, he spoke with pebbles 
in bis mouth, a story resting on the authority of De- 
metrius Phalereus, his contemporary. It also appears 
that he was unable to articulate clearly the letter R; 
but he vanquished that difficulty most perfectly ; for 
Cicero says, ‘ exercitatione fecisse ut plenissime dice- 
ret.” He removed the distortion of features, which 
accompanied his utterance, by watching the movements 
of his countenance in a mirror; and a naked sword 
was suspended over his left shoulder while he was 
declaiming in private, to prevent its rising above the 
level of the might. That hie enunciation might be 
loud and full of emphasis, he frequently ran up the 
steepest and most uneven walks, an exercise by which 
his voice acquired both force and energy; and on the 
seashore, when the waves were violently agitated, he 
declaimed aloud, to accustom himself to the noise and 
tumult of a public assembly. He constructed a sub- 
terranean study, where he would often stay for two or 
three months together, shaving one side of his head, 
that, in case he should wish to go abroad, the shame. 
of appearing in that condition might keep him within. 
In this solitary retreat, by the light of his lamp, he. 
copied and recopied, ten times at least, the as. 
scattered throughout the history of Thucydides, for 

se of moulding his own style after so pure a 
1.—Whatever may be the truth of these several 
Demosthenes got credit for the most inde-, 
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joyed the use of his faculties to the term of a hundred 
years.(some say several years longer), and at last died 
through mere decay.—Democritus expanded the atom- 
ic theory of his master Leucippus, to support the truth 
of which he maintained the impossibility of division ad 
infinitum ; and from the difficutly of assigning a com- 
mencement of time, he argued the eternity of espn | 
nature, of yoid space, and of motion. He suppose 

the atoms, originally similar, to be endowed with cer- 
tain properties, such as impenetrability, and a density 
proportionate to their volume. He referred every ac- 
tive and passive affection to motion, caused by impact, 
limited by the principle he assumed, that like can only 
act on like. He drew a distinction between primary 
motion and secondary ; impulse and reaction; from a 
combination of which he produced rotatory motion. 
Herein consists the law of necessity, by which all 
things in nature are ruled. From the endless multi- 
plicity of atoms have resulted the worlds which we 
behold, with all the properties of immensity, resem- 
blance, and dissimilitude which belong to them. The 
soul consists (such is his doctrine) of globular atoms 
of fire, which impart movement to the body. Main- 
taining his atomic theory throughout, Democritus in- 
troduced the hypothesis of images (e/dwAa), a species 
of emanation from external objects, which make an im- 
pe on our senses, and from the influence of which 

e deduced sensation (aic0yoc) and thought (vdyorc). 
He distinguished between a rude, imperfect, and there- 
fore false perception, and a true one. In the same 
manner, consistently with his theory, he accounted for 
the popular notions of the Deity; partly through our 
incapacity to understand fully the phenomena of which 
we are witnesses, and partly from the impressions com- 
municated by certain beings (eldwAa) of enormous 
stature, and resembling the human figure, which in- 
habit the air. ‘To these he ascribed dreams, and the 
causes of divination. He carried his theory into prac- 
tical philosophy also, laying down that happiness con- 
sisted in an equability of temperament (ebGvyia), 
whence he deduced his moral principles and pruden- 
tial maxims. It was from Democritus that Epicurus 
borrowed the principal features of his metaphysics. 
(Enjfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 423, seqq. 
—Ruter, Hist. Plul., vol. 1, p. 544, seqg.—Tenne- 
mann’s Manual, p. 79.) 

Demopocus, I. a musician at the court of Alcinoiis, 
who sang in the presence of Ulysses. (Hom., Od., 
8, 44.—Plut., de Mus.)—-IJ. A Trojan chief, who 
came with A%neas into Italy, where he was killed. 
(Virg., Ain., 10, 413.) ya 
_ Demoxiion, I. a centaur, killed by Theseus at the 
nuptials of Pirithotis. (Ovid, Met., 12, 356.)—II. A 
son of Antenor, killed by Achilles. (Hom., Il., 20,395.) 

Demonax, a Cynic philosopher, of excellent charac- 
ter, contemporary with Lucian, who relates his history. 
He was a native of Cyprus, of wealthy parents, and is 
described by Lucian as having been the best philoso- 
pher he ever knew. Demonax resided at Athens, at- 
tained to the age of nearly 90 years, and was honoured 
at his death with a public funeral. (Lucian, Vit. De- 
monact,, vol. 5, p. 231, seqq., ed. Bup.) ‘ 

Demopndon or Dembruon. Vid. Phyllis. 

Demosruiinus, I. a celebrated Athenian orator, a 
native of the borough of Pwania, in the tribe Pandio- 
nis, His father, Demosthenes, was a citizen of rank 
and opulence, and the proprietor of a manufactory of 
arms ; not a common blacksmith, as the Jangnage of 
Juvenal (10, 130) would lead us to believe. ‘The son 
was born in the fourth year of the 98th Olympiad, 
B.C. 385, and lost his father at the early age of seven 
years, when he was left to the care of his mother, 


administration of a large piopeny pro- | 
s to their charge, and wasting a large por- | n 
patrimony, the orator’s early studies were 
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fatigable labour in the acquisition of his art, His 
enemies, at a subsequent period of his career, at- 
tempted to ridicule this extraordinary industry, by 
remarking that all his arguments “smelt of the lamp,” 
and they eagerly embraced the opportunity of denying 
him the possession of natural talents. A malicious 
opinion like this would easily find credit ; and, in fact, 
a similar mistake is very frequently made ; for, since 
it is acknowledged on all hands, that all successful men 
who are naturally dull must be industrious, the con- 
verse of the proposition grows into repute, and it is in- 
ferred that all men who are industrious must necessarily 
be dull. The accusation against Demosthenes seems 
to have rested chiefly on his known reluctance to speak 
without preparation. ‘The fact is, that, though he could 
exert the talent of extemporaneous speaking, he avoided 
rather than sought such occasions, partly from defer- 
ence to his audience, and partly from apprehending 
the possibility of a failure. Plutarch, who mentions 
this reluctance of the orator, speaks at the same time 
of the great merit of his extemporaneous effusions.-— 
Demosthenes reappeared in public, after the rigorous 
discipline of private,study, at the age of 25 years, 
and pronounced two orations against. Leptines, the 
author of a law which imposed on every citizen of 
Athens, except the descendants of Harmodius and 
Azistogiton, the exercise of certain burdensome func- 
tions. The second of these discourses, entitled “‘ Of 
Immunities,” is regarded as one of his happiest efforts. 
After this he became much engaged with the business 
of the bar, and these professional labours, added to the 
scanty portion of his patrimony which he had recovered 
from his guardians, appear to have formed his only 
means of support. But, whatever may have been the 
distinction and the advantages which Demosthenes 
acquired by his practice at the bar, his principal glory 
is derived from his political discourses. At the pe- 
riod when he engaged in public affairs, the state was a 
mere wreck. Public spirit was at the lowest ebb; the 
laws had lost their authority, the austerity of early man- 
~ ners had yielded to the inroads of luxury, activity to indo- 
lence, probity to venality, and the people were far advan- 
ced upon the route which conducts a nation to irremedi- 
able servitude. Of the virtues of their forefathers there 
remained to the Athenians naught save an attachment, 
carried almost to enthusiasm, for their native soil, for 
that country the possession of which had been con- 
tested even by the gods. On the slightest occasion 
this feeling of patriotism was sure to display itself ; 
thanks to this sentiment, the people of Athens were 
still capable of making the most strenuous efforts for 
the preservation of their freedom. No one knew bet- 
ter than Demosthenes the art of exciting and keeping 
alive this enthusiasm. His penetration enabled him 
easily to divine the ambitious plans of Philip of Mace- 
don, from the yery outset of that monarch’s operations, 
and he resolved to counteract them. His whole pub- 
lic career, indeed, had but one object in view, and that 
was, war with Philip: For the space of fourteen 
years did this monarch find the Athenian orator con- 
tinually in his path, and every attempt proved unavail- 
ing to corrupt so formidable an adversary. These 
fourteen years, which immediately preceded the fall 
of Grecian freedom, constitute the brightest period in 
the history of Demosthenes. And yet his courage was 
political rather than. military. At Cheronea he fled 
from the field of battle, though in the Athenian assem- 
bly no private apprehensions could check his eloquence 
or influence his conduct. But, though overpowered in 
the contest with the enemy of Athenian independence, 
he received after his defeat the most glorious recom- 
pense, which, in accordance with Grecian customs, 
a grateful country could bestow upon a virtuous sor 
Athens decreed him a crown of gold. The reward w: 
opposed by Auschines. The combat of eloquenc 
arose between the two orators, attracted to Athe 


immense concourse of spectators. Demosthenes tri- 
umphed, and his antagonist, not having received the 

fifth part of the votes, was, in conformity with the ex- 

isting law, compelled to retire into exile.. A short * 
time after this splendid victory, Demosthenes was 
condemned for having suffered himself to be bribed 

by Harpalus, a Macedonian governor, who, dreading 

the anger of Alexander, had come to Athens to hide 

there the fruit of his extortion and rapine, and had bar- 
gained with the popular leaders of the day for the pro- 
tection of the republic. Demosthenes, having escaped 3 
from imprisonment, fled to ASgina, whence he could 
behold the shores of his beloved country, and earnest- 

ly and constantly protested his innocence. After the 

death of Alexander he was restored, and his entry into 
Athens was marked by every demonstration of joy. 

A new league was formed among the Grecian cities 
against the Macedonians, and Demosthenes was the 

soul of it. But the confederacy was broken up by 
Antipater, and the death of the orator was decreed. 

He retired thereupon from Athens to the island of Ca- 

lauria, off the coast of Argolis, and, being still pursued 

by the satellites of Antipater, terminated his life there 

by poison, in the temple of Neptune, at the age of 
above sixty years.—Before the time of Demosthenes 

there existed three distinct styles of eloquence: that 

of Lysias, mild and persuasive, quietly engaged the at- 
tention, and won the assent of an audience; that of 
Thucydides, bold and animated, awakened the feelings 

and powerfully forced conviction on the mind; while 

that of Isocrates was, as it were, a combination of the 

two former. Demosthenes can scarcely be. said to 

have proposed any individual as a model, although he 
bestowed so much untiring labour on the historian of 

the Peloponnesian war. He rather culled all that was 
valuable from the various styles of his great predeces- 

sors, working them up, and blending them into one 
harmonious whole: not, however, that there is such 

a uniformity or mannerism in his works as prevents 

him from applying himself with versatility to a variety 

of subjects; on the contrary, he seems to have had 

the power of carrying each individual style to perfec- 

tion, and of adapting himself with equal excellence to . 
each successive topic. In the general Wecsare of 

many of his sentences, he resembles Thucydides ; but 

he is more simple and perspicuous, and better calcula- 

ted to be quickly comprehended by an audience. On 

the other hand, his clearness in narration, his elegance 

and purity of diction, and (to barrow a metaphor from 

a sister art) his correct. keeping,tremind\the reader of 
Lysias. But the argumentative parts of the speeches of 

Lysias are often deficient in vigour; whereas earnest- 

ness, power, zeal, rapidity, and passion, all exemplified 

in plain, unomamented language, and a strain of close, 
business-like reasoning, are the distinctive characteris- 

tics of Demosthenes. The general tone of his oratory, 

indeed, was admirably adapted to an Athenian audience, a 
constituted as it was of those whose habits of life were 3 
mechanical, and of those whom ambition or taste had 
led to the cultivation of literature. The former were ’ 
captivated by sheer sense, urged with masculine force : 


and inextinguishable spirit, and by the forcible applica- 
tion of plain truths ; and yet there was enough of grace 
and variety to please more learned and fastidious audi- 
tors. ‘+ His style,” as Hume well observes, “is rapid . 
harmony, exactly adjusted to the sense : it is vehement 
reasoning, without any appearance of art: it is disdain, 4 
anger, boldness, freedom, involved in a continued 
stream of argument; and, of all human productions, 
the orations of Demosthenes present to us the models 
which approach the nearest to perfection.” Another 
very remarkable excellence of Demosthenes is the col- 
location of his words. The arrangement of sentences 
in such a manner that their cadences should be har- 
monious, and, to a certain degree, rhythmical, was a 
study much in use among the-great aa of Gre- 
\ b 
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cian composition. 
life in correcting his dialogues ; and that very simplici- 
ty remarkable in the structure of the periods of Demos- 
thenes is itself the result of art.—The question has often 
becn raised as to the secret of the success of Demos- 
thenes. How is it that he attained to his astonishing 
pre-eminence? How is it that, in a faculty which is 
common to the whole species, that of communicating 
our thoughts and feelings in language, the palm is con- 
ceded to him alone by the unanimous and willing con- 
sent of all nations and ages? And this universal ap- 
probation will appear the more extraordinary to a reader 
who for the first time peruses his unrivalled orations. 
They do not exhibit any of that ostentatious decla- 
mation, on which loosely hangs the fame of so many 
pretenders to eloquence. ‘There appears no deep re- 
flection to indicate a more than ordinary penetration, 
or any philosophical remarks to prove the extent of 
his acquaintance with the great moral writers of his 
country. He affects no learning, and he displays none. 
He aims at no elegance; he seeks no glaring orna- 
ments; he rarely touches the heart with a soft or 
melting appeal, and when he does, it is only with an 
effect in which a third-rate artist would have surpassed 
him. He had no wit, no humour, no vivacity, in our 
acceptance of these terms, qualities which contribute 
so much to the formation of a modern orator. He 
wanted all these undeniable attributes of eloquence, 
and yet who rivals him !—The secret of his power is 
simple; it lies essentially in this, that his political 
principles were interwoven with his very spirit ; they 
were not assumed to serve an interested purpose, to 
be laid aside when he descended from the Bema, and 
resumed when he sought to accomplish an object. 
No; they were deeply seated in his heart, and emanated 
from its profoundest depth. ‘The more his country 
was environed by dangers, the more steady was his 
resolution. Nothing ever impaired the truth and in- 
tegrity of his feelings, or weakened his generous con- 
viction. It was his undeviating firmness, his disdain 
of all compromise, that made him the first of states- 
men and orators ; in this lay the substance of his pow- 
er, the primary foundation of his superiority; the rest 
was ov eeceonday: The mystery of his mighty 
influence, then, lay in his honesty ; and it is this that 
gave warmth and tone to his feelings, an energy to his 
language, and an impression to his manner, before 
which every imputation of insincerity must have im- 
mediately vanished.—We jnay hence perceive the 
meaning of Demosthenes himself, when, to one who 
asked him what was the first requisite in an orator, he 
merely replied, “ Delivery” (wéxptotc); and when 
asked what were the second and third requisites, 
gave the same answer as at first. (Plut., Vit. X. 
Orat., p. 845.) His idea was this: a lifeless manner 
on the part of a public speaker, shows that his own 
feelings are not enlisted in the cause which he is ad- 
vocating, and it is idle for him, therefore, to seek to 
make converts of others, when he has failed in making 
one of himself. On the other hand, when the tone of 
voice, the gesture, the look, the whole manner of the 
orator, display the powerful feelings that agitate him, his 
emotion is communicated to his hearers, and success 
is inevitable. It was not, therefore, mere “action? 
that Demosthenes required in an orator, an error into 
which some have fallen from a mistranslation of the 
Latin rhetorical term “ actio,” as employed by Cicero 
(Brut., 37) in mentioning this incident ; but it was an 
attention to the whole manner of delivery, the look, 
the tone, the every movement, as so many unerring 
indications of internal emotion, and of the honesty and 


sincerity of the speaker. (Compare Quintilian, Inst. 


Or., 11, 3, ait.) A comparison has often been drawn 
between Demosthenes and Cicero; but by no writer 
has it been done more successfully than by the cele- 
brated Longinus. ‘The sublimity of the one,” he 
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Plato passed the latter years of his | remarks, ‘consists in his abruptness, that of the 


other in his diffuseness. Our countryman (Demos- 
thenes), from the force, the fire, the mighty vehemence 
with which he bears down all before him, may be 
compared to a tempest or thunderbolt ; while Cicero, 
like a wide-spreading conflagration, devours and rolls 
onward in every direction, ever maintaining its de- 
structive’ energy, and nourished and supported from 
time to time by the fuel of various kinds with which 
it is continually supplied in its progress.” (Longz- 
nus, § 12.) Cicero’s eloquence is like a consular tri- 
umph ; he is himself the most conspicuous figure in 
the procession, which is swollen with the grandeur 
and riches of conquered provinces. Demosthenes is 
the terrible sweep of a vast body of cavalry. Cice- 
ro’s oratory was local, fitted only to the audience ; 
in Athens it would not have been tolerated. Demos- 
thenes was for the whole earth, and at all times. 
In Rome he would have been as resistless as in Ath- 
ens; and his eloquence would be as convincing now 
as it was in the popular assemblies of old. — Of the 
orations of Demosthenes we have sixty-one remaining, 
and sixty-five Introductions, or mpooiuia dnunyopkd. 
In confining ourselves to the classification adopted by 
the ancient rhetoricians, we may arrange all these dis- 
courses under one of three heads. 1. Deliberative 
discourses (Adyot ovubovAetrixot), treating of political 
topics, and delivered either before the senate or the 
assembly of the people. 2. Judicial speeches (Adyoe 
dixdvixot), having for their object accusation or de- 
fence. 3. Studied or set speeches (Adyou éridetxte- 
kot), intended to censure or praise. —Seventeen of the 
orations of Demosthenes belong to the first of these 
classes, forty-two to the second, and two to the third. 
(Compare Becker, Demosthenes als Staatsmann und 
Redner, Halle, 1815, 2 vols. 8vo.)—Of the seven- 
teen discourses which compose the first class, five treat 
of various subjects connected with the republic, and 
twelve of the quarrels between the state and King 
Philip. Our limits, of course, allow an examination 
of only a few of these, that are most important in their 
character. Of the twelve harangues that turn upon 
the quarrels of the republic with King Philip, the first 
was pronounced in the first year of the 107th Olym- 
piad, B.C. 352; the second, third, and fourth, in the 
fourth year of the same Olympiad, B.C. 349; the 


fifth in the second year of the 108th Olympiad, B.C. 
347; the sixth in the third of the same Olympiad, 
B.C. 346; the seventh in the first year of the 109th 
Olympiad, B.C. 344; the eighth in the second year 
of the same Olympiad, B.C. 343; the ninth in the 
third year of the same Olympiad, B.C. 342; the 
tenth and eleventh in the fourth year of the same 
Olympiad, B.C. 341; and the twelfth in the first 
year of the 110th Olympiad, B.C. 340.—The order 
here given is taken from Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; 
but no manuscript and no editions observe it. The 
manuscripts give the Ist, 2d, 10th, and 11th Phalip- 
pics of Dionysius by name, and regard his fifth as 
forming the conclusion of the first. They give the 
title of 2d, 3d, and ‘Ist Olynthiacs to his 2d, 3d, and 
4th. The remaining four (6th, 8th, 9th, 12th) have 
the following titles: ‘Of Peace,” ‘“ Of Halonesus,” 
“Of the Chersonese,” and “On the letter of Philip.” 
We will now speak of them in chronological order. 
Ist and 2d, IIpoc @iAimmov Adyoc mpOroe, ‘ First 
Philippic.” Demosthenes here exhorts his fellow- 


citizens to prosecute the war with the greatest vigour 
against Philip. This monarch had, after the defeat of © 
the Phocians, assumed a threatening attitude, as if 
wishing to establish himself in their country. The dis- 
course we are now considering has been divided into 
two parts, which, according to Dionysius of -Halicar- 
nassus, were pronounced at different times; but this 
opinion is contradicted by most critics.—3d, 4th, 5th, 
OAvrPraxoc A.B.T. The three Olynthiacs. Their 
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object is to stimulate the Athenians to succour Olyn- 
thus, and prevent its falling into the hands of Philip. 
—6th. Iept ric eiphyne, “Of the Peace.’ Philip 
having obtained a seat in the council of the Amphic- 
tyons, Demosthenes advises his countrymen to pre- 
serve the peace with this prince. Libanius thinks 
that this discourse, though written by Demosthenes, 
was never delivered. Leland, Auger, Jacobs, and 
Bekker are, however, of a different opinion.—7th. 
Kara diAinmov Adyoc B, the Second Philippic, pro- 
nounced after the return of Demosthenes from the 
Peloponnesus, where he had negotiated a peace be- 
tween Sparta and Messenia.—8th. Ilepi rij¢ ‘AAo- 
vyoov, “Of Halonesus,” or, rather, of a letter of 
King Philip’s, by which he makes a present to 
the Athenians of the isle of Halonesus, which he 
had taken from the pirates, and demands of the Athe- 
nians to share with them the office of protecting the 
seas. Demosthenes strenuously opposes so insulting 
an offer: it is, however, far from certain whether he 
ever pronounced such a discourse as this. Libanius 
says, that the ancient critics ascribed it to Hegesippus, 
the friend of Demosthenes. Suidas and the author of 
the Etymologicon Magnum agree withhim. Valcke- 
naer (Diatr. de fragm. Eurip., p. 253), Larcher 
(Mem. de ? Acad. des Inscr., &c., vol. 2, p. 243), and 
Bekker, also adopt this opinion: Jacobs (Demosthenes 
Staatreden, p. 378), after having stated the arguments 
on either side, pronounces no decision: Jacques de 
Tourreil (Preface historique des Philippes de Demos- 
thene, p. 124) and Weiske (Oratio de Haloneso, &c. 
Lubben., 1808, 4t0) maintain that the speech is genu- 
ine.—9. Ilepi rdv év Xeppovjow npayyatur, 7 6 rept 
Avoreifeouc, “Of the events in the Chersonese, or 
of Diopeithes.” This general, sent at the head of 
a colony into the Chersonesus, had committed hos- 
tilities against the city of Cardia; the only one which 
Philip had reserved for himself in the conditions of 
peace. Diopeithes had even made an inroad into 
Macedonia. Philip insisted on his being punished : 
Demosthenes undertakes in this oration to justify the 
conduct of the Athenian commander.—l0th. Kata 
®iAiznov Aoyoc I’, the Third Philippic. The prog- 
ress which Philip had made in Thrace, where he 
was preparing to lay siege to the cities of Perinthus 
and Byzantium, form the subject of this harangue. 
Il. Kara ®iAinrov Adyoc A, Fourth Philippic, pro- 
nounced at the time when Philip had raised the siege 
of Perinthus, in order to fall upon Byzantium. Valck- 
enaer (Or. de Phil., p. 250), Wolf (ad Lept. Proleg., 
p- Lx), and Bekker do not acknowledge this as a pro- 
duction of Demosthenes.—12. ‘O mpoc tiv értotoAny 
®iAimrov Adyoc, ‘On the letter of Philip.” The let- 
ter of the king, to which this harangue refers, still ex- 
ists. It contains many complaints, but no declaration 
of war. Taylor, Reiske, Valckenaer, and Bekker, 
consider this letter to be spurious.— We now come to 
the second class of the orations of Demosthenes, 
namely, those of a judicial nature; and here a dis- 
tinction must be made between those which refer to 
affairs connected with the state, and those which re- 
late to individual interests : mm the former case, the 
procedure was called xaryyopia; in the second, dikn ; 
words which may be translated by ‘“accusation’’ and 
“pleadings.” Of the first species, we have twelve ha- 
rangues remaining, the most important one of which is 
that entitled Iept oreddvov, “Concerning the Crown.” 
Demosthenes had been twice crowned in the theatre 
during the Dionysiac festival ; the first time, after the 
expulsion of the Macedonian garrisons from the island 
of Eubcea, and again after the alliance with the The- 
bans. In the 2d year of the 110th Olympiad, Ctesi- 
phon, who was then president of the senate, had a 
decree passed by this body, that, if the people ap- 
_ proved, Demosthenes should be crowned at the ap- 
proaching Dionysiac festival, in the public theatr 


e, as 
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a recompense for the disinterested manner in which he 
had filled various offices, and for the services which he 
had never for a moment ceased to render the state. 
This matter had to be confirmed by a psephisma, or 
decree of the people; but, before it was brought be- 
fore them, Eschines presented himself as the accuser 
of Ctesiphon. He charged him with having violated 
the laws in proposing to crown a public functionary 
before the latter had given an account of the manner 
in which he had discharged his office, and to crown 
him, too, in the theatre, instead of the senate-house or 
the Pnyx, where this could alone be done ; finally, in 
having alleged what was false, for the purpose of 
favouring Demosthenes. He concluded by demanding 
that a fine of fifty talents be imposed upon Ctesiphon. 
The matter remained for some time pending, in con- 
sequence of the interruption which public business of 
all kinds met with during the embarrassments and 
troubles that preceded the battle of Cheronea. When, 
however, the influence of the Macedonian party had, 
through the exertions of Antipater, gained the ascend- 
ancy in Athens, Alschines believed it to be the fa- 
vourable moment for the revival of his accusation. It 
was brought forward, therefore, again, in the 3d year of 
the 112th Olympiad, which was eight years since the 
proposition of Ctesiphon had been made. A¥schines 
thereupon pronounced his famous harangue, to which 
Demosthenes replied. This speech of Demosthenes 
is regarded, and justly so, not only as his chef-d’ceuvre, 
but as the most perfect specimen that eloquence has 
ever produced. Such is the opinion of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (De Comp. Verb.—Ed. Reaske, Op., 
vol. 5, p. 204), of Cicero (Orat., 4 133), and of Quin- 
tilian (Inst. Or., 11, 1). Modern critics come to the 
same conclusion. It is said that after this discourse, 
Demosthenes no longer appeared as a public speaker. 
Ulpian, in his commentary on the oration respecting 
the crown, relates an anecdote, which has often been 
cited by those scholars who maintain that the Greek 
accents are anterior to the grammarians of Alexandrea. 
Demosthenes is endeavouring to fix the charge of bri- 


‘bery on Auschines, whom he represents as corrupted 


by Philip and by Alexander, and consequently their 
hireling, and not their friend or guest. this asser- 
tion he declares his willingness to submit the truth to 
the judgment of the assembly. “I call thee,” says 
the orator, “the hireling, first of Philip, and now of 
Alexander ; and all these who are here present agree 
in opinion with me. If thou disbelievest it, ask them 
the question: but no, I will ask them myself.—Athe- 
nians, does Avschines appear to you in the light of a 
hireling or a friend of Alexander’s ?”—In putting this 
question, Demosthenes purposely commits a fault of 
accentuation: he places the accent improperly on the 
antepenultima, instead of the last syllable, of pecbwrd¢ 
—in the words of Ulpian, éxov é6ap6dproev—in order 
to draw the attention of the people from the question 
to the pronunciation. This had the desired effect ; 
the accurate ears of the Athenians were struck with 
the mistake ; to correct it, they called out prcdwrdc, 
pucbwrdc (“a hireling! a hireling !’’) from every part 
of the assembly. Affecting to receive the word as the 
expression of their sentiments on the guilt of Zéschines, 
he cries out, ‘ Dost thou hear what they say ?”—The 
simple pleadings (diaz) relative to matters of private 
interest, constitute the second class of judicial actions. 
Of these we have thirty remaining, which are as fol- 
lows: 1. Discourses having relation to the proceed- 
ings instituted by Demosthenes against his guardians. 
They are five in number: of these, two are against 
Aphobus, and two against Onitor, his brother.—2. 
Aéyoe mapaypaguxot, or, as Cicero (de Inveni., 1, 8), 
calls them, constitutiones translative. The Roman 
orator remarks: ‘Cum causa ex eo pendet quod non 
aut is agere videtur quem oportet, aut non apud quos, 


quo tempore, qua lege, que crimine, Sf opor- 
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tet, translativa dicitur constitutio, quia actio transla- 
tionis et commutationis indigere videtur. Atque harum 
aliquam in omne cause genus incidere necesse est. 
Nam in quam rem non inciderit, in ea nihil esse po- 
test controversie ; quare eam ne causam quidem con- 
venit putari.”” We have seven discourses of this class 
from the pen of Demosthenes, viz., against Zenothemis, 
against Apaturius, against Lacritus, against Phormion, 
against Pantenetus, against Nausimachus, and Xeno- 
pithea.—3. Discourses relative to the rights of suc- 
cession and to questions of dower. ‘These are four 
in number: against Macartatus, against Leochares, 
against Spudias, against Boetus for his mother’s dowry. 
—4. Discourses in matters of commerce and of debt. 
These are three in number : against Calippus, against 
Nicostratus, against Timotheus.—5. Actions for in- 
demnity and for damages (GAG6y, aixia). The dis- 
courses under this head are five in number: against 
Beeotus, against Olympiodorus, against Conon, against 
Dionysiodorus, against Callicles.—6. Actions for per- 
jury: two discourses against Stephanus, and one 
against Euergus and Mnesibulus.—7. Three dis- 
courses on the subject of the dvridoouc, or exchange 
of estates. According to the laws of Athens, if any 
person appointed to undergo any public charge, or 
Asitovpyta, could find another who was richer than 
himself, and who was free from all duties, the informer 
was excused. But if the person thus substituted de- 
nied that he was the richer of the two, they then ex- 
changed estates. The discourses under this head are 
the following : against Phcenippus, against Polycles, 
and respecting the crown of the trierarchia.—It would 
be useless to speak of each of these thirty pleadings : 
a few remarks on some of them must suffice. The 
five discourses which Demosthenes pronounced against 
his guardians contain valuable details respecting his 
youth, his fortune, the Athenian laws, &c. Aphobus, 
one of the guardians, was condemned to pay Demos- 
thenes the sum of ten talents. It does not appear 
whether he brought the two other guardians to trial or 
not: it is probable that he settled the matter with 
them. . These discourses have some resemblance to 
those of Iseus, his master.—The paragraph for Phor- 
mio against Apollodorus has furnished occasion for 
a reproach to the memory of Demosthenes. We are 
told by Plutarch (Vit. Dem.—vol. 4, p. 717, ed. 
Reiske), that Demosthenes “wrote an oration for 
Apollodorus, by which he carried his cause against the 
general Timotheus, in an action for debt to the public 
treasury ; as also those others against Phormio and 
Stephanus, which formed a just exception against his 
character. For he composed likewise the oration 
which Phormio had pronounced against Apollodorus. 
This, therefore, was like furnishing the enemies with 
weapons out of the same shop.””—The discourse against 
Macartatus respecting the succession of Hagnias is in- 
teresting from the circumstance of our having the de- 
fence of Macartatus by Iseeus, and from our being thus 
able to compare the pupil with his former master.—It 
remains to speak of the third class of Demosthenes’ 
orations, the Adyoe énieixrixot, “studied or set 
speeches.” We have only two remaining, and these, 
very probably, are spurious. The one, émitdguog A6- 
yo¢, is an eloge on the Athenians who had perished at 
Cheronea: the other, ép@rixog Adyoc, is written in 
praise of the beauty of the young Epicrates.—There 
are also sx letters of Demosthenes, written by him 
during his exile: five of them are addressed to the 
people of Athens.—The best editions of the entire 
works of Demosthenes are, that of Reiske, in the Cor- 
pus Oratorum Grecorum, and that of Bekker, in the 
Oratores Attici, 10 vols., 8vo, Oxon., 1828. (Scholl, 


Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 2%4.—Encyclop. Metropol., 


diy. 2, vol. 1, p. 699, segg.—Recollections of an Irish 
Barrister, s. v. Demosth.)—II. An Athenian general, 
son of Alcisthenes, who obtained considerable reputa- 
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tion during a part of the Peloponnesian war. When 
the Spartan monarch Agis made an inroad into Attica, 
Demosthenes, on his part, infested the coasts of the 
Peloponnesus, and seized upon and fortified the Mes- 
senian Pylos. ‘This led to the affair of Sphacteria, in 
which he had a conspicuous, or, rather, the principal, 
share. He was afterward sent with an armament to 
the relief of Nicias before Syracuse ; but, by his pre- 
cipitate measures there, brought defeat upon himself, 
and the consequent ruin of the whole expedition. 
Demosthenes and Nicias were both taken prisoners, 
and destroyed themselves, while in confinement, on 
hearing that the Syracusans were deliberating about 
putting them both to death. Another account, alluded 
to by Plutarch, makes them to have been stoned to 
death. (Thucyd., 4, 3, seqg.—Plut., Vit. Nic.)—III. 
The father of the orator Demosthenes, a rich manu- 
facturer of arms. (Plut., Vit. Demosth.)—I1V. A 
Greek physician, a disciple of Alexander Philalethes, 
who obtained the same surname as his master, name- 
ly, Philalethes, or ‘‘ Lover of Truth.” He flourished 
about the commencement of our era, and turned his at- 
tention particularly to diseases of the eye. We have 
some fragments remaining of his writings on this sub- 
ject, which appear to have formed part of a work 
often cited by Galen, Oribasius, and Aétius. (Spren- 
gel, Hist. de la Med., vol. 1, p. 458.—Renauldin, in 
Biogr. Univ., vol. 11, p. 64.) 

Dero (A7), a name given to Ceres. According to 
the common account, it means ‘the finder’ or “ in- 
ventress,” and alludes to the search for, and discovery 
of, her daughter, on the part of the goddess. (Com- 
pare Hustath., ad Hom., Od., 11, 115.—Apollon., 
Lex. Hom., p. 221, ed. Toll.) Knight, however, gives 
a different and much superior explanation. ‘ Ceres,” 
he observes, ‘‘ was not a personification of the brute 
matter which composed the earth, but of the passive 
productive principle supposed to pervade it; which, 
joined to the active, was held to be the cause of the 
organization and animation of its substance; whence 
arose her other Greek name, AHQ, the inventress.’’ 
(Enquiry, &c., § 36.)—Some etymologists are in fa- 
vour of an Oriental derivation for the name. Thus, 
Sickler (Hymn. ad Cer., p. 112) deduces it from the 
Hebrew davah, ‘‘to be feeble” or “afflicted,” in allu- 
sion to the sorrow of Ceres for the loss of her daugh- 
ter; or, as he explains it, the condition of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, when the quickening principle does not 
act. Schelling also makes Deo signify ‘the one that 
has become feeble and dejected with sorrow and fruit- 
less search.” (Goitth. der Samothrak., p. 13.—Id. 1b., 
p. 57.—Creuzer, Symboltk, vol. 4, p. 275, not.) The 
term Ayo occurs in the Homeric hymn to Ceres (y. 
47, 211, 497), but is suspected by Hermann of being 
an interpolation. (Hom., Hymn., ed. Herm.—Epist. 
ed., p. Cl., S€q.) 

Derotne (Aqjwivy), a name given by the Greek poets 
to Proserpina, as the daughter of Deo or Ceres. Vid. 
Deo. (Callum., fragm., 48.—Valck., ad loc.) 

Derse, a city of Asia Minor, in Lycaonia, near 
Isauria. D’Anville places it in a district of Isauria 
called Antiochiana, agreeing with Ptolemy (p. 124) 
and Stephanus of Byzantium; but St. Luke (Acts, 
14, 6) and Hierocles (p. 675) assign it to Lycaonia. 
Derbe and the adjacent town of Lystra derive consid- 
erable interest from what befell St. Paul and Barna- 
bas there on leaving Iconium. Stephanus reports, that 
this place was called by some Delbia, which, in the 
Lycaonian language, signified “the juniper.” The 
same lexicographer describes it as a fortress and port 
of Isauria ; but we ought, in his account, to substitute 
Aipvn for Ayuhv, which would imply, that the town was 
situated near some one of the numerous lakes that are 
to be found in this part of Asia Minor. Derbe, as we 
learn from Strabo (569), was at one time the residence 


| and capital of Antipater, the robber chieftain of Lyca- 
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onia. Itsname is supposed to have been derived from 
the word Darb, a gate; and here, perhaps, was one of 
the passes of Mount Taurus, as the name of Alah-dag 
is yet given to the spot, signifying the pass of the high 
mountains. Colonel Leake thinks, that the ruins 
now called Binbir-Klissa, or the Thousand and One 
Churches, will perhaps be found to be those of Derbe : 
they have never yet, he adds, been visited, or at least 
described, by any modern traveller. (.Walpole’s Me- 
moirs, vol. 2, p. 233.—Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 101. 
—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 68.) 

Dersices, a nation of Upper Asia, whom Ptolemy 
(6, 10) places in Margiana, where the Oxus, accord- 
ing to him, empties into the Caspian ; but Strabo (782) 
in Hyreania. Larcher seeks to reconcile this discrep- 
ance by supposing, that, in Strabo’s time, Margiana did 
not yet extend as far as the Caspian. Others place 
them on the southern and western shores of the Cas- 
pian. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 5, pt. 2, p. 135.) Wahl, 
however, thinks that they occupied a part of what is 
now Chorasan. (Vorder und Mittel-As., vol. 1, p. 562.) 
The most probable opinion is, that the Derbices dwelt 
not only around the Oxus and the shores of the Cas- 
pian, but that their territories extended also to the 
east as far as Bactriana. (Bahr, ad Ctes., Pers., c. 
6.—Von Hammer, Wien. Jahrb., vol. 7, p. 253.) 

Dercéto and Derceris, a goddess worshipped by 
the Syrians, and the same, in all probability, with 
Atargatis, the name Derceto or Dercetis itself being, 
apparently, a mere corruption from Atargatis. (Vid. 
Atargatis.)—According to Diodorus Siculus (2, 4) and 
Lucian (de Syria Dea, 14), her statues represented 
her as half woman, half fish, the female part being 
from the head to the loins. The Syrians of Ascalon, 
where Derceto had one of her temples, accounted for 
this peculiarity of form by the following legend. Der- 
ceto, it seems, having offended Venus, was inspired 
by the latter with a passion for a young priest, and, 
having become a mother, and being filled with shame 
at her own conduct, she put the young man to death, 
exposed the child in a lonely spot, and, throwing her- 
self into the sea, became partially transformed into a 
fish. Hence the Syrians abstained from eating fish, 
and regarded them as something divine. The child 
was the famous Semiramis. (Dviod., 1. c.) Guigni- 
aut makes the true form of the name Atargatis to have 
been Addirdaga, i. e., ‘the excellent” or ‘“ divine 
fish.” The root is dag, “a fish,” which we find in- 
verted in Atargatis and Derceto, but plainly appearing 
in the Syrian name Dagon. Dupuis and others make 
the Syrian fish-worship to have had an astronomical 
basis, in which they are very probably correct. (Ori- 
gine des Cultes, vol. 2, ch. 17.—Guigniaut, vol. 2, 
pt. 1, p. 35, seqq.) 

Derrrona, a city of Liguria, about twenty miles to 
the west of Asta. According to Strabo (217), it was 
a considerable place. It was a Roman colony (Plin., 
3, 5), surnamed Julia, as we learn from ancient in- 
scriptions. The modern name is Tortona. (Vell. 
Patere., 1, 15.—Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 11, 13.) 

Dertosz, now Tortosa, a city of the Ilercaones in 
Spain, situate on the Iberus, a short distance above 
its mouth. Here was a bridge over the river, and 
along this route led the main military road to the 
southern parts of Spain, and the colonies established 
there. (Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 418.—Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 1, p. 429.) 

Deva, I. a city of the Cornavii in Britain. It lay 
on the river Seteia, or Dee, and was the station of the 
20th legion. Devana is merely an error of the edi- 
tions: the Greek form of the name in Ptolemy is 
Anota. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 131.) It is 
now Chester.—II. A river of Britain, in the north, 
now the Dee, from which the cities of Old and New 
Aberdeen, the latter of which lies at its mouth, derive 
their a (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 201.)—III. 
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There was another river named Deva in Britain, on 
the northwestern coast, which is also called Dee, and 
flows into Wigtoun Bay, the ancient Jona Aistuarium. 

Devcation, a prominent personage in the mythical 
traditions from which Greek history sprang. He is 
represented as the son of Prometheus and Clymene 
(Schol. ad Pind., Ol., 9, 72), or of Prometheus and 
Pandora, and is sometimes called the father (Thucyd., 
1, 3), sometimes the brother of Hellen (Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rh., 3, 1086), the reputed founder of the 
Greek nation. The seat of his authority was Thes- 
saly, from which, according to general tradition, he 
was driven to Parnassus by a great deluge (Apollod., 


1, 7, 2), which, however, according to Aristotle (Me- 


teorol., 1, 14), occurred between Dodona and the 
Achelous. The Greek legend respecting this memo- 
rable event is as follows: Deucalion was married to 
Pyrrha, the daughter of Epimetheus and Pandora. 
When Jupiter designed to destroy the brazen race of 
men on account of their impiety, Deucalion, by the 
advice of his father, made himself an ark (Adpvaxa), 
and, putting provisions into it, entered it with his wife 
Pyrrha. Jupiter then poured rain from heaven, and 
inundated the greater part of Greece, so that all the 
people, except a few who escaped to the lofty mount- 
ains, perished in the waves. At the same time, the 
mountains of Thessaly were burst through by the flood, 
and all Greece without the isthmus, as well as all the 
Peloponnesus, were overflowed. Deucalion was car- 
ried along the sea in his ark for nine days and nights, 
until he reached Mount Parnassus. By this time the 
rain had ceased, and, leaving his ark, he sacrificed to 
Jupiter “ Flight-giving” (@v&10c), who sent Hermes, 
desiring him to ask what he would. His request was 
to have the earth replenished with men. By the di- 
rection of Jupiter, thereupon, he and his wife flung 
stones behind them, and those which Deucalion cast 
became men, those thrown by Pyrrha women; and 
from this circumstance, say the Greeks, came t 

name for people (Aadc¢ from Adac, ‘a stone,””—Apol- 
lod., 1, 7, 2).—This narrative, it may easily be seen, 
is of a very narrow and even unpoetic character. It 
restricts the general deluge to Greece Proper, perhaps 
originally to Thessaly (Aristot., 1. c.); and it most 
incongruously represents others as having escaped 
as well as Deucalion; yet, at the same time, it inti- 
mates, that he and his wife alone had been preserved 
in the catastrophe. What is said of the brazen age is 
quite at variance with the narrative of Hesiod, and is 
a very clumsy attempt at connecting two perfectly in- 
dependent and irreconcilable myths. The circum- 
stance of the ark is thought by some to be borrowed 
from the Mosaic account, and to have been learned at 
Alexandrea, for we elsewhere find the dove noticed. 
“The mythologists,” says Plutarch, ‘inform us, that 
a dove let fly out of the ark, was to Deucalion a sign 
of bad weather if it came in again, of good weather if 
it flew away.”’ (Plut., de solert. an.—Op., ed. Reiske, 
vol. 10, p. 37.) The sacrifice and the appearance of 
Hermes also strongly remind us of Noah.—The Latin 
writers take a much nobler view of the deluge. Ac- 
cording to them, it overspread the whole earth, and 
all animal life perished except Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
whom Ovid, who gives a very poetical account of this 
great catastrophe, conveys in a small boat to the sum- 


mit of Parnassus; while others make Autna or Athos _ 


‘ in 
the mountain which yielded them a refuge. (Ovid, 
Met., 1, 253, segg.—Hygin., fab., 153, — Serv. ad 
Virg., Eclog., 6, 41.) According to Ovid, they con- 
sulted the ancient oracle of Themis respecting the res- 
toration of mankind, and received the following re- 
sponse: “Depart from the fane, veil your heads, 


loosen your girded vestments, and cast behind you the 
great bones of your parent.’ 


(Met., 1, 381, seqq.) 
They were at first horror-struck at such an act of im- 
piety being enjoined upon them ; but pea Deu- 
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calion penetrated the sense of the oracle, the stones | Apollo. 


being, by a very natural figure, the bones of the earth. 
—Deucalion and Pyrrha are evidently pure beings of 
fiction, personifications of water and fire. The name 
Deucalion comes very probably from detw (whence 
devKyg), to wet; while Pyrrha is evidently derived 
from wp, fire. The meaning of the legend will then 
be, that when the passage through which the Peneus 
carries off the waters that run into the vale of Thes- 
saly, which is on all sides shut in by lofty mountains, 
had been closed by some accident, they overflowed 
the whole of its surface, till the action of subterranean 
fire opened a way for them. According to this view 
of the subject, then, the deluge of Deucalion was 
merely a local one ; and it was not until the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, when the Hebrew Scriptures 
became known to the Greeks, that some features bor- 
rowed from the universal deluge of Noah were incor- 
porated into the story of the Thessalian flood. (Welck- 
er, Tril., p. 549, not.—Keightley’s Mythology.— Clin- 
ton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. 1, p. 43, not.) It is but 
fair to remark, however, that many modern writers re- 
gard the deluge of Deucalion as nothing else than a 
tradition of the great cataclysm of Noah, altered in 
some of its features, and placed by the Hellenes in the 
period which they also assigned to Deucalion, because 
he was regarded as the founder of their nation, and 
because his history is confounded with that of all the 
chiefs of the renewed nations. Such, in particular, is 
the opinion of the celebrated Cuvier. (Theory of the 
Earth, p. 145, seqqg., Jameson’s transl.—Ovid, ed. 
Lemaire, vol. 3, p. xiii., seqq.) 

Dia, I. another name for the island of Naxos. 
(Plin., 4, 12.)—II. An island not far from the north- 
ern shore of Crete. It is now Standia. 

Diacoras, I. a native of the island of Melos, and fol- 
lower of Democritus. Having been sold as a captive 
in his youth, he was redeemed by Democritus, and 
trained up in the study of philosophy. He attached 
himself also to lyric poetry, and was much distinguish- 
ed for his success in this branch of the art. His name, 
however, has been transmitted with infamy to posteri- 
ty, as that of an avowed advocate for the rejection of 
all religious belief. It is expressly asserted by ancient 
writers, that when, in a particular instance, he saw a 
perjured person escape punishment, he publicly de- 
clared his disbelief of Divine Providence, and from 
that time spoke of the gods and all religious ceremo- 
nies with ridicule and contempt. He even attempted 
to lay open the sacred mysteries, and to dissuade the 
people from submitting to the rites of initiation. A 
price at last was set upon his head, and he fled to Cor- 
mth, where he died. He lived about 416 years before 
Christ. (Cic., N. D., 1, 23.—Id. ib., 3, 37.—Val. 
Macx., 1, 1, ext. '7.)—II. An athlete of Rhodes, who 


. gained the prize in pugilism at the Olympic games, 


B.C. 462, Ol. 79. His victory was celebrated by 
Pindar, in an ode which is still extant (Olympiad 7), 
and which is said to have been inscribed in golden let- 
ters in the temple of the Lindian Minerva, at Rhodes. 
According to Pindar, he twice obtained the victory in 


_the games of Rhodes, four times at the Isthmian, and 


was successful also at the Nemean and other contests. 
Aulus Gellius (3, 15) informs us, that he saw his three 
sons crowned on the same day at the Olympic games, 
and expired through joy. Bayle (Dict., s. v.) censures 
Pindar for prolix digression in the ode above referred 
to, and is censured in turn by Bockh: “ Baylius, Pin- 
dari quidem pessimus judex : nam hoc carmen, quod 
ob digressiones reprehendit, ita pulchre adornatum est, 
ut mihil vituperari queat.” (Bockh, ad Pind., Ol., 7, 
vol. 3, p. 167.) 

- Diamasricésts, a festival at Sparta in honour of Di- 
ana Orthia. (Vid. Bomonice.) 

_ Diina (called by the Greeks "Apreyic, Artemis), 
was ais ae of Jupiter and Latona, and sister of 


DIANA. 


She was the goddess of the chase; she also 
presided over the delivery of females. The sudden 
deaths of women were ascribed to her darts, as. those 
of men were to the arrows of her brother, of whom she 
forms the exact counterpart. Diana was a spotless 
virgin: her chief joy was to speed like a Dorian maid 
over the hills, followed by a train of nymphs, in pur- 
suit of the flying game. Callimachus thus relates the 
early history of the goddess. (Hymn. ad Dian.) Di- 
ana, while yet a child, as she sat on her father’s knee, 
besought him to grant her permission to lead a life of 
perpetual virginity, to get a bow and arrows formed by 
the Cyclopes, and to devote herself to the chase. She 
farther asked for sixty Ocean-nymphs as her compan- 
ions, and twenty nymphs from Amnisus in Crete as her 
attendants. Of towns and cities she required not more 
than one, satisfied with the mountains, which she never 
would leave, but to aid women in the pains of child- 
birth. Her indulgent sire assented with a smile, and 
gave her not one, but thirty towns. She speeds to 
Crete, and thence to Ocean, and selects all her nymphs. 
On her return, she calls at Lipara on Vulcan and the 
Cyclopes, who immediately lay aside all their work to 
execute her orders. She now proceeds to Arcadia, 
where Pan, the chief god of that country, supplies her 
with dogs of an excellent breed. Mount Parrhasius 
then witnessed the first exploit of the huntress-goddess. 
Five deer, larger than bulls, with horns of gold, fed 
on the banks of the dark-pebbled Anaurus, at the foot 
of that hill; of these the goddess, unaided by her dogs, 
caught four, which she reserved to draw her chariot ; 
the fifth, destined by Juno for the last labour of Her- 
cules, bounded across the Keladon and escaped.— 
The adventures of Diana were not numerous. She 
turned Acteon into a stag for having unconsciously 
beheld her when bathing. Callisto was changed by her 
into a bear for a breach of maiden purity. Orion per- 
ished by her arrows. Along with her brother she de- 
stroyed the children of Niobe; and, in a fable later 
than Homer, she is said to have detained the Grecian 
fleet at Aulis, in consequence of Agamemnon’s having 
killed a hind which was sacred to her, and to have re- 
quired the sacrifice of his daughter Iphigenia. ‘The 
Aloide, Otus and Ephialtes, sought in marriage Juno 
and Diana ; the latter goddess, changing her form into 
a hind, sprang out between the two brothers, who, 
aiming their darts at the supposed beast, by her art 
pierced each other, and died.—If Diana or Artemis 
were merely one of the names under which the moon 
was worshipped, it need not surprise us to find her 
identified with Selene, with Hecate, and even with 
Proserpina, the goddess of the under world, and to be 
thence called the three-formed goddess, ruling as Se- 
lene in the sky, as Artemis or Diana on earth, as He- 
cate or Proserpina in Erebus. ‘This will also give a 
very simple reason for her being the aider of women 
in labour. The moon was believed by the ancients to 
have great influence over growth in general (Plin., 
18, 30.—Jd., 2, 99.—Jd., 10, 54.—Plut., de Is. et 
Os., 41.—Eudocia, 11); and as, moreover, a woman’s 
time was reckoned by moons, it was natural to con- 
ceive that the moon-goddess presided over the birth of 
children. (Vid. Lucina.)—On the other hand, sud- 
den deaths were ascribed to the influence of Apollo 
and Diana. In the former case, this will be an allu- 
sion to the coups de soleil; in the latter, to the well- 
known unhealthy influence of the moon, in producing 
fevers, &c. Diana was also confounded with the god- 
dess worshipped on the Tauric Chersonese, whose al- 
tars were stained with the blood of such unhappy 
strangers as were cast on that inhospitable shore. 
(Herod., 4, 103.—Eurip., Iph. in Taur.) She was 


‘identified, too, with the goddess of nature adored at 


Ephesus, whose symbolical figure, by its multitude of 
breasts and heads of animals hung around it, denoted 
the fecundity of nature.—Diana is generally repre- 
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sented as a healthy, strong, active maiden; handsome, 
but with no gentleness of expression. She wears the 
Cretan hunting-shoes (évdpouidec), and ,has her gar- 
ment tucked.up for speed.. On her back she bears a 
quiver, and in her hand a bow or a hunting-spear. She 
is usually attended by ahound. Walker considers the 
mode in which this goddess is represented as an il- 
lustration of what he terms the locomotive system. 
(Analysis of Beauty, p. 220.)—The name Artemis 
seems identical with dpreuqc, whole, wninjured, and, 
therefore, sound and pure, probably with reference to 
the virginity of the goddess. Welcker, however, re- 
gards it as an epithet of the same nature with Opis 
and Nemesis, and says that it is @pi-Ogurc. (Schwenk, 
p: 263.) The name Diana comes from Dra or Dewa 
Jana, which became Diajana or Dewyjana, and ulti- 
mately Diana. She was invoked as Deiva Jana in 
the Salian hymns. Varro makes Jana the same as 
Luna. (R. R., 1, 37, 3.) Nigidius, however (ap. 
Macrob., Sat., 1, 9), makes Diana come from Jana 
with D prefixed ; while Lanzi deduces the name from 
the early Greek form TH ANA (i. €., 7 avacoa, “‘ the 
queen’), just as Apollo is called dvag. (Saggio di 
Lingua Etrusca, vol. 1, p. 48, not.)—Mythologists 
are divided respecting the original nature of Apollo and 
Diana. The question is, whether they are to be re- 
garded as physical or moral beings. Both classes of 
disputants agree that the latter is their character in 
the Homeric and Hesiodic poetry, where Apollo ap- 
pears only as the god of prophecy, music, and ar- 
chery, and Diana as his counterpart in this last office. 
Voss, therefore (with whom agree Wolf, Lobeck, Her- 
mann, Volcker, Nitzsch, and Miller), maintains such 
to have been the original conception of these deities ; 
while Heyne, Buttmann, Welcker, Creuzer, Guigniaut, 
and others, think that Apollo and Diana were, in their 
primitive character, the same with the sun and moon. 
This latter hypothesis is undoubtedly the more correct 
one of thetwo. (Keghtley’s Mythology, p. 128, seqq.) 
The references, in the discussiun just alluded to, are as 
follows: Voss, Mythol. Briefe, vol. 2, p. 385.—Id. 
i6., vol. 3, p. 53.— Wolf, ad Il., 1, 48.—Lobeck, Ag- 
laoph.,.p. 79.—Hermann, tiber das Wesen, &c., p. 
106, seqgq.—Volcker, Myth. der Iap., p. 309.—Heyne, 
ad Il., 1, 50.—Buttmann, Mytholog.,vol. 1, p. 1, seqq. 
—Welcker, Tril., p. 41, 65, 222. 

Dianium Promonroriom, a promontory and town 
of Hispania Tarraconensis, on the Mediterranean coast, 
opposite the Pityusee Insule. The modern name of 
the town is Denia, and of the promontory, cape St. 
Martin. It was one of the three towns on this coast 
whose foundation was ascribed to the Massilians. It 
was called by them Artemisium, from the Greek name 
of Diana, who had a temple here which was much 
venerated. Sertorius made this the chief station for 
his fleet, in consequence of its favourable position for 
intercepting the vessels of the foe. Mela names the 
promontory Ferraria, without doubt from iron-works 
in its vicinity. (Strab., 159.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
1, p. 423.— Mela, 2, 6.) 

Diasia, a festival in honour of Jupiter at Athens. 
In ancient Attica, the four tribes under the govern- 
ment of Erichthonius derived their names from four 
divinities, Jupiter, Minerva, Neptune, and Vulcan. 
They were termed, accordingly, Acvde, ’A@yvatic, To- 
oelduviac, and ‘Hdaotidc. The deities in question 
were the four great possessors of the Attic soil, and 
Jove was the first among them. At the outgoing of 
the month Anthesterion, all the citizens celebrated his 
festival under the name of Diasia; many, after the 
old fashion, offered him the fruits of their fields, while 
others sacrificed cattle. It was a state family-feast ; 
the old idea of house and court not being forgotten in 
it. (Crewzer, Symboltk, vol. 2, p. 510.— Wachsmuth, 
Alterthumsk., vol. 4, p. 25, e¢ 139,— Mitchell, ad 
Aristoph., Nub., 397.) : a Ped o)aas.: 5 
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Dis10, a city of Gaul, in the territory of the Lingo- 
nes, and now Dijon. It was founded, according to 
some authorities, by the Emperor Aurelian, while 
others make him merely to have fortified it anew. 
(Greg. Turon., 3, 19.) 

Dicaa, a town of Thrace in the territory of the 
Bistones, and to the southeast of the Bistonian marsh. 
(Herod., 7, 109.—Scylax, p. 27.—Strabo, Epit., 7, p. 
331.) Dr. Clarke, in his travels, mentions the Bis- 
tonis Palus, and some ruins near it, which probably 
are to be identified with those of Dicea. (Clarke’s 
Travels, vol. 8, p. 65.) 

Dicmarcuia. Vid. Puteoli. 

Dicaarcuus, I. a native of Messana in Sicily. He 
was a scholar of Aristotle’s, and is called a peripatetic 
philosopher by- Cicero (Of., 2, 5); but, though he 
wrote some works on philosophical subjects, he seems 
to have devoted his attention principally to geography 
and statistics. His-chief philosophical work was two 
dialogues ‘on the Soul,” each divided into three books, 
the one dialogue being supposed to have been held at 
Corinth, the other at Mytilene. In these he argued 
against the Platonic doctrines of the soul, and, indeed, 
altogether denied its existence. The greatest perform- 
ance, however, of Dicwarchus was a treatise on the ge- 
ography, politics, and manners of Greece, which he 
called Bioc ‘KAAddoc, ‘The Life of Greece” (a title 
imitated by Varro in his Vita Populs Roman.).—All 
the philosophical writings of Dicearchus are lost. His 
geographical works have shared the same fate, except 
a few fragments. We have remaining one hundred 
and fifty verses of his ’Avaypag7y tij¢ ‘EAAddog, or 
“ Description of Greece,” written in iambic trimeters ; 


and also two fragments of the Biog 'EAAddo¢, one con- | 


taining a description of Beeotia and Attica, and anoth- 
er an account of Mount Pelion. It has been con- 
jectured, with great appearance of truth, that the cita- 
tions from Dicwarchus, in which his treatises on “* Mu- 
sical Contests,” ‘on the Dionysian Contests,” 
are referred to, are drawn from his “‘ Life of Greece,” 
and that the grammarians have named them by the title 
of the subdivision to which these subjects belonged, in- 
stead of the leading title of the book. (Nake, Rhein. 
Mus. for 1833, p. 47.) Dicewarchus’s maps were ex- 
tant in the time of Cicero (Ep. ad Ait., 6, 2), but 
his geography was not much to be depended upon. 
(Strab., 104.) Cicero was very fond of the writings 
of Dicearchus, and speaks of him in terms of warin 
admiration. (Ep. ad Ait., 2, 2.) In one of the ex- 
tant fragments Dicearchus quotes Posidippus, and 
must therefore have been alive in 289 B.C.—The re- 
mains of this writer are given in the Geographi Greci 
Minores of Hudson, Gail, and Bernhardy. They were 
printed also (with the exception of the one respecting 
Pelion) in the collection of Stephens, Paris, 1590, and 
in the second volume of Gronovius’s Thesaurus An- 
tig. Grec. Marx has given a new edition of them in 
Creuzer’s Meletemata, vol. 3, p. 174, segg.—ll. 
grammarian, a pupil of Aristarchus. (Suid.) 
Dicrzus Mons. Vid. Dicte. 
Dictamnum PRomonTorium. 
Promontorium. 7 
Dicriror, the highest extraordinary magistrate in 
the Roman republic. Though the name obviously 
contains the element dic (from dico), it was doubted 
by the Roman writers, whether the title had reference 
to the mode of his nomination or his power. He was 
also called Pretor Maximus, and Magister Populi, 


Vid. Dictynneum 


and in Greek dvotraroc, or ‘double consul.” After 


the expulsion of the kings, the consulship was estab- 
lished. The two consuls possessed the same power 
as the kings in the administration of the state and the 
command of the army, yet their authority pane 
to some restrictions, and principally to the appeal that 
could be made from their decisions. The two con- 
suls, possessing equal authority, often — in their 
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views and opinions; a circumstance which necessa- 
rily caused jealousy and disunion, particularly in the 
command of the army when on active service. In 
extraordinary emergencies, therefore, the republic re- 
quired a single magistrate, invested with ample au- 
thority. Such circumstances led to the establishment 
of the dictatorship. The first dictator was created 
about 253 A.U.C., or 501 B.C. (Lw., 2,18.) The 
dictator united in himself the power of the two con- 
suls ; and the authority of all the other magistrates, 
except that of the tribunes, ceased as soon as he was 
appointed. He possessed the whole administrative 
power of the state, and the command of the army 
without any restrictions. (Dio Cass., according to 
Zonaras, 7, 18, where a reference to a lost book of 
Dio is given.—Dion. Hal., 5, 70, seqgqg.) He had the 
power of life and death, and there was no appeal from 
his decision. This power, however, continued only 
for the space of six months, even although the busi- 
ness for which he had been created was not finished, 
and was never prolonged beyond that time except in 
extreme necessity, as in the case of Camillus, for Syl- 
la and Cesar usurped their perpetual dictatorship in 
contempt of the laws of their country. But the dic- 
tator usually resigned his command whenever he had 
effected the business for which he had been created : 
thus, Q. Cincinnatus and Mamercus A®milius abdica- 
ted the dictatorship on the 16th day; Q. Servilius on 
the 8th day. Another check on the dictator’s power 
was, that he could lay out none of the public money 
without the authority of the senate or the order of the 
people. He could not, moreover, leave Italy; a law 
which was only once violated, and that on account of 
the most urgent necessity, as, for example, in the first 
Punic war, when a dictator commanded in Sicily. 
(Iww., Epit., 19.) Neither was he allowed to ride on 
horseback without the permission of the people. The 
principal check, however, against a dictator’s abuse of 
power was, that he might be called to an account for 
his~conduct when he resigned his office. ‘The dicta- 
tor was not created by the sutlrages of the people, as 
the other magistrates, but one of the consuls, by order 
of the senate, named as dictator whatever person of 
consular dignity he thought proper; and this he did, 
after having taken the auspices, usually in the dead of 
night. Sometimes the senate itself appointed the dic- 
tator, and in some instances he was elected by the 
comitia. ‘The dictator was preceded by twenty-four 
lictors, with the fasces and securis, or, in other words, 
by as many as the two consuls together. The wri- 
ters on Roman antiquities, and especially Dr. Adam, 
assert, that the dictator was attended by twenty-four 
lictors with the fasces and securis even in the city. 
In this they appear to have erred. Plutarch, indeed, 
tells us, in his life of Fabius, that the dictator was at- 
tended by twenty-four lictors ; but, as Justus Lipsius 
observes, this statement is contradicted by higher au- 
thority ; for we are told in the epitome of the 89th 
book of Livy, that Sylla, in assuming to himself twen- 
ty-four lictors, had done a thing entirely unprecedent- 
ed: “ Sylla, duclator factus, quod nemo quidem un- 
quam fecerat, cum fascibus viginti quatuor processit.” 
—At first the dictator was taken only from the patri- 
cian order, but afterward (B.C. 356) from the plebeians 
also. After his appointment he nominated the mas- 
ter of the horse (Magister Equitum), who commanded 
under him. Sometimes, however, a master of the 


_ horse was pitched upon for the dictator by the senate, | 
_ or by the order of the people. 
state was menaced by a sudden danger from within 


It was only when the 


or without that a dictator was nominated; but, in 
the course of time, a dictator was elected to preside 
ions in the comitia, when the consuls were 


also on some other public solemnities. 


, 3.—Id., 8, 18, e¢ 23.) For one hundred and 
twent! “art Sylla, the creation of a dictator was 
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disused, but in dangerous emergencies the consuls 
were armed with dictatorial power. This office, so re- 
spectable and illustrious in the first ages of the repub- 
lic, became odious by the usurpations of Sylla and 
Cesar; and, after the death of the latter, the Roman 
senate, on the motion of the consul Antony, passed a 
decree, which forbade a dictator’s being ever after ap- 
pointed at Rome. Augustus declined the office, though 
offered to him by the people (Swet., Aug., 52), and the 
title of dictator was never assumed by the emperors 
of Rome.—These are the received opinions as to the 
Roman dictators; but in Niebuhr’s Roman History 
we find other views of the subject, to which we shall 
briefly advert. According to him, the dictatorship 
was of Latin origin, and was introduced from the Latins 
among the Romans. The object of the Roman dic- 
tatorship was to evade the Valerian laws, and to es- 
tablish the power of the patricians over the plebeians ; 
for the appeal granted by those laws was from the 
sentence of the consuls, not from that of the dictator. 
The later Romans had but an indistinct knowledge of 
the dictatorship of the ancient constitution. Dio Cas- 
sius is in error when (without excepting the patri- 
cians) he asserts, that in no instance was there a right 
of appeal from the dictator, and that he could con- 
demn knights and senators to death without trial. 
Dionysius 1s also in error when he says that the dic- 
tator decided on every measure according to his own 
pleasure. It is incorrect to suppose, that the appoint- 
ment of the dictator in all cases rested with one of the 
consuls ; for the conferring of kingly power (such as 
that of the dictator was) could never have been in- 
trusted to a single person. The pontifical books have 
preserved so much as this, that the dictator was nomi- 
nated by the senate, and that the nomination was ap- 
proved by the people. As the plebeians increased in 
power, the dictatorship was seldom required, and then 
only for matters of less importance, and in such cases 
the nomination was left to the consuls. For a general 
sketch of the dictatorial power, consult Creuzer, Rom. 
Antig., p. 231, segg.— Niebuhr, Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 
495, seqgg., Cambr. transl. 

Dicre, a mountain of the island of Crete, now called 
Sethia, and also Lasthi, next in height to Mount Ida, 
and covered,throughout a great part of the year with 
snow ; whence it is denominated by Strabo, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy, ‘‘the White Mountain.” (Strabo, 338.— 
Compare Athencus, 9, p. 376.) It is commonly sup- 
posed to have obtained its name from Dictynna, a 
nymph of Crete, who is supposed first to have invented 
hunting-nets (d/«rva), and to have been called Dictyn- 
na on that account, having been before named Brito- 
martis. (Callim., Hymn. in Dian., vy. 197.) Strabo, 
however, censures Callimachus for his false derivation 
of the name. According to another account, she 
plunged into the sea in order to avoid Minos, who 
pursued her, and was caught in a fisherman’s net. 
This mountain was consecrated to Jupiter, and hence 
he was called Dici@us, as well as from a cave which 
was there, in which he had been concealed from Sat- 
urn. (Virgil, Georg., 4,149.) Crete was sometimes 
also styled by the poets Dictea arva. (Virg., Ain., 
3, 171.) 

Dicrynna, a nymph of Crete. (Vid. Dicte.) 

DictynnZum, or Dicramnum Promonrorium, a 
promontory on the northern coast of the isle of Crete, 
towards the northwest. ‘This promontory, answering 
to the Psacum Promontorium of Ptolemy, forms the 
termination of a chain called Tityrus by Strabo (499). 
On its summit was placed a celebrated temple of the 
pin Britomartis or Dictynna. (Diod. Sic., 5, 76. 
—Mela, 2,7.) The site of the temple now bears the 
name of Magny. 
365.) 

Dicrys, I. a Cretan, said to have accompanied Ido- 
meneus to the Trojan war, and to have written a histo- 
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ry of that contest. This work, according to the ac- 
count that has come down to us, was discovered in the 
reign of Nero, in a tomb near Cnossus, which was laid 
open by an earthquake. It was written in Phenician, 
and translated into Greek by one Eupraxides or Praxis. 
The Greek translation has not reached our times, but 
we have remaining the Latin version of Q. Septimius, 
who lived in the time of the Emperor Dioclesian, and 
not in that of Constantine. Scioppius (Paradox. Lit. 
Ep., 5) makes him to have been a contemporary of 
Cornelius Nepos, an assumption which the style of 
Septimius most clearly disproves. The work of Sep- 
timius contains the first five books, with an abridgment 
of the remainder.—The Pheenician part of this story 
has been very ably refuted by Perizonius, in his ‘“‘ Dis- 
sertatio de Historia Belli Trojant, que Dictyos Cre- 
tensis nomen prefert, Greca.” ‘The real author was 
Eupraxides or Praxis, and the whole affair was got up 
to impose upon Nero, who was at that time on a visit 
to Achaia. What added to the deception was, that 
an earthquake did actually take place in Crete at this 
same period, (Perizon., Diss., § 5.) Although this 
work does not merit the confidence which its fabri- 
cator wished to produce, it is still not without inter- 
est for those who pursue the study of antiquity, since 
it contains many things derived from books which no 
longer exist. The best edition is that of Smids, 
Amst., 1702, in 4to and 8vo, with the preliminary dis- 
sertation of Perizonius. (Fabric., Bibl. Lat., 1, 6, p. 
111.—Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 465, seq.) 
—II. A brother of Polydectes, king of Seriphus, made 
monarch of the island, in place of the latter, by Pers- 
eus. (Vid. Danie.) 

Dinia Lex, de Sumptibus, by Didius, A.U.C. 610. 
It limited the expense of entertainments, and the num- 
ber of guests, and ordained that the sumptuary laws 
should be extended to all the Italians, and that not 
only the master of the feast, but also the guests, should 
incur a penalty for their offence. (Macrob., Sat., 
2, 13.) 

Dipius, Julianus, of a family originally from Me- 
diolanum (Milan), and grandson of Salvius Julianus, a 
celebrated jurist, was born about A.D. 133. He was 
educated by Domitia Lucilla, the mother of Marcus 
Aurelius. Didius soon rose to important offices, was 
successively questor, pretor, and governor of Belgic 
Gaul, and, having defeated the Chauci, obtained the 
consulship, He was afterward sent as governor to 
Dalmatia, and next to Germania Inferior. Under 
Commodus he was governor of Bithynia: on his return 
to Rome he lived in luxury and debauchery, being 
enormously rich. After the murder of Pertinax, A.D. 
193, the pretorians having put up the empire at auc- 
tion, Didius proceeded to their camp, and bid against 
Sulpicianus, the father-in-law of Pertinax, who was 
to make his own bargain with the soldiers. Didius 
having bid highest, and having been proclaimed, was 
taken by the soldiers into Rome. The senate, with 
its usual servility, acknowledged him emperor, but the 
people openly showed their dissatisfaction, and loaded 
him with abuse and impreeations in the circus, when 
he assisted at the solemn games which were customary 
on the occasion of a new reign. He is said to have 
borne these insults with patience, and to have behaved 
altogether with great moderation during his short 
reign. Three generals, at the head of their respective 
legions, refused to acknowledge the nomination of the 
pretorians; Pescennius Niger, who commanded in the 
East ; Septimius Severus, in Illyricum; and Claudius 
Albinus in Britain. Severus being proclaimed Au- 
gustus by his troops, marched upon Rome, and found 
no opposition upon the road, as the towns and garri- 


‘sons all declared for him. The pretorians themselves. 


forsook Didius, and the senate readily pronounced his 
abdication and proclaimed Severus emperor. A party 
of soldiers making their way into dia alace, and dis- 


dug up the head of a horse, which was regarded 
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regarding the entreaties of Didius, who offered to re- 
nounce the empire, cut off his head. He had reigned _ 
only sixty-sixdays. (Spartianus, Vit. Did. Jul.—Dio 
Cass., Epit. Lib., 73.) 

Divo (called also Elissa), was daughter of Belus . 
II., king of Tyre, and sister of Pygmalion. — According 
to Justin (18, 5), the Tyrians, on the death of Belus, 
gave the kingdom to Pygmalion, though still quite 
young, and Dido married Acerbas, her maternal uncle, 
who was priest of Hercules, an office next to that of 
king. Acerbas was possessed of great treasures, 
which, dreading Pygmalion’s covetous disposition when 
the latter had attained to manhood, he deemed it pru- 
dent to conceal. Pygmalion, in order to obtain this 
wealth, assassinated him while officiating at the altar, 
and Dido, unwilling to remain in a spot which served 
but to renew her grief, quitted her brother’s kingdom. 
The tyrant, to prevent her final escape with the treas- 
ures of Acerbas, despatched messengers to solicit her 
to return to Tyre. Dido apparently assented, but took 
the precaution, when embarking, to place in the ves- 
sel, in the presence of those whom Pygmalion had 
sent to her, several bales filled with sand, which she | 
told them contained the treasures. When they were 
out at sea, she compelled her attendants to throw these 
bales into the sea; and then representing to those 
who had come from the monarch, the instant death 
that awaited them if they presented themselves before 
him without the expected treasures, and that a regard 
for their own safety should induce them to become her « 
companions in search of some settlement, in which 
they might find shelter from the persecution of Pyg- 
malion, she prevailed upon them to follow her fortunes. 
Large numbers of the chief men (senatorum agmina), 
with whom the time had previously been agreed upon, 
thereupon joined her party. She sailed first to Cyprus, 
where the priest of Jupiter and his whole family, in 
obedience to the will of the gods, added themselves to 
the expedition. Taking these along with her, and also 
eighty Cyprian maidens, whom she carried off from the 
shore of the island, she sailed in quest of new settle- 
ments, and landed on the coast of Africa. Not being 
allowed by the inhabitants a more extensive grant of 
land than what could be covered with a bull’s hide, 
Dido evaded this jealous concession, by cutting the 
hide into small slips, and enclosing with them a large 
portion of ground. The space thus enclosed was hence 
called Byrsa, from the Greek Bupoa, “a hide.” (Vid., 
however, Byrsa.) Here the first, settlement was made, 
and as the city gradually increased around, and Car- 
thage arose, Byrsa became the citadel of the place. 
When the Pheenician colony had established itself, 
Iarbas, king of Mauritania, sought the hand of Dido 
in marriage, and threatened war in case of refusal. 
Her subjects thereupon importuning her to save them 
from this formidable enemy, she demanded three 
months for consideration. During this interval she 
caused a large pile to be erected, as if for the purpose 
of offering a propitiatory sacrifice: to the manes of 
Acerbas, and, having ascended it, there plunged a dag- 
ger into her heart. This action procured for her, it is 
said, the name of Dzdo, or “heroine,” her previous 
name having been Elissa. (But consult remarks at 
the close of this article.)—From this narrative of Jus- 
tin’s we find many deviations in Virgil. ‘The poet as- 
signs to Dido indiscriminately the name of Dido and 
Elissa. Acerbas is the Sicheus of Virgil ; and the 
latter states that Pygmalion, after having slain Sicheus, me 
long concealed the deed from Dido: that it was Teh. 
vealed io her by the shade of Sicheus, who ,at the - 
same time discovered to her the spot where his treas- 
ures were concealed, and urged her to seek her own 
safety in flight. Virgil sanctions the story, that | 
Carthaginians, when making a foundation fortheir c 
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considers to have arisen from the word Cacabe (one of 
the names of Carthage), signifying also, in Punic, 
“the head of a horse.” (Geog. Sacr., col. 471, 583, 
743.) But the point on which the Mantuan poet and 
the historians most essentially differ, is the manner of 
Dido’s death. Virgil attributes this to grief on her be- 
ing abandoned by Avneas, whom she had hospitably re- 
ceived when wrecked on her coast. Opinions vary 
also relative to the time of Dido’s death ; but it is gen- 
erally agreed, that she lived some centuries later than 
the Trojan hero. Her subjects, after her death, paid 
her divine honours.—The whole question relative to 
Dido is discussed by Heyne in the first Excursus to 
the fourth Auneid. He divides the earlier history of 
‘Carthage into three epochs: the first commences fifty 
years before the taking of Troy ; the second, 173 years 
after the former; and the third, 190 years still later. 
At the commencement of this third epoch he makes 
Dido to have flourished, and to have improved, not, 
however, to have founded, the city, which, in fact, ex- 
isted long before.—On the episode of Dido, as intro- 
‘duced by Virgil into his Aineid, Dunlop (History 
Rom. Lit., vol. 3, p. 167) has the following remarks : 
‘Our poet has just so far availed himself of ancient 
traditions as to give probability to his narration, and 
to support it by the prisca fides facto. He wrote, 
however, at such a distance of time from the events 
which formed the groundwork of his poem, and the 
events themselves were so obscure, that he could de- 
part from history without violating probability. Thus, 
it appears from chronology, that Dido lived many hun- 
dred years after the Trojan war; but the point was one 
of obscure antiquity, known perhaps to few readers, 
and not very precisely ascertained. Hence, so far was 
the violence offered to chronology from revolting his 
-countrymen, that Ovid, who was so knowing in an- 
cient histories and fables, wrote an heroic epistle as 
addressed by Dido to Aineas.”—In giving the narra- 
tive of Dido, we have given also the etymology of the 
name, as assigned by some of the ancient writers. 
The derivation, however, appears to be an erroneous 
cone. Dido neither denotes ‘ the heroine,” as Servius 
maintams (ad din., 4, 36), and as we have already 
given it; nor “the man-slayer” (avdpoddvoc), as Eu- 
stathius pretends (compare Bochart, col. 746); nor 
“the wanderer” (7 wAavftic), as we find it stated in 
the Etymologicon Magnum. The name Dido means 
nothing more than “ the beloved,” whether the refer- 
ence be to Baal or to her husband : ‘amor, delicie 
ejus, sive Baalis, sive mariti.” (Gesenius, Phen. 
_Mon., p. 406.) The other appellation, Elissa (more 
correctly, perhaps, Elisa), means “the exulting” or 
“joyous one” (Gesen., l. c.), and not, as Bochart 
makes it, “the divine marden.” Bochart, Geogr. 
Sacr., col. 472.) 
Divymion, an artist, mentioned in Virgil. 
5, 359.) The name, of course, is imaginary. 
Dipy¥mus, a famous grammiarian, the son of a seller 
of fish at Alexandrea, was born in the consulship of 
Antonius and Cicero, B.C. 63, and flourished in the 
reign of Augustus. Macrobius calls him the greatest 
grammarian of his-own or any other time. Sat., 5, 
22.) According to Athenzus (4, p. 139, c.), he pub- 
volumes, and had written so much that he 
the forgetter of books” (8c6A10AGOac), for 
ot what he had written himself ; and also 
an with brazen bowels” (yaAxévrepoc), from his 
aried industry. To judge from the specimens of 
his writings given by Atheneus, we need not much 
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p. 368, b.), &c. The Scholia Minora on Homer have 
been attributed to him, but incorrectly, for Didymus 
himself is quoted in these notes. The collection of 
proverbs extant under the name of Zenobius, was partly 
taken from a previous collection made by Didymus ; 
and about sixty fragments of his fifteen books on agri- 
culture are preserved in the collection of Cassianus 
Bassus. 

DiespiteEr, a name given to Jupiter as ‘‘ the Father 
of Light.” (Vid. Jupiter.) 

Dicenria, a small stream, watering the vale of Us- 
tica, near the Tiburtine villa of Horace. It is cele- 
brated by the poet for the refreshing coolness of its 
waters, and the beautiful scenery along its banks. 
The modern name is La Licenza. (Horat., Epit., 1, 
18, 104.) 

Dinarcuus, one of the ten Greek orators, for the 
explanation of whose orations Harpocration compiled 
his lexicon. He was a Corinthian by birth, but set- 
tled at Athens, and became intimate with Theophras- 
tus and Demetrius Phalereus. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus fixes his birth at B.C. 361. The time of his 
highest reputation was after the death of Alexander, 
when Demosthenes and other great orators were dead 
or banished. He seems to have got his living by wri- 
ting speeches for those who were in want of them, and 
he carried on apparently a profitable business in this 
way. Having always been a friend to the aristocrat- 
ical party, he was involved in a charge of conspiracy 
against the democracy, and withdrew to Chalcis in 
Eubea. He was allowed to return to Athens by De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, after an absence of fifteen years. 
On his return, Dinarchus, who had brought all his 
money back with him, lodged with one Proxenus, an 
Athenian, a friend of his, who, however, if the story be 
true, proved to be a knave, and robbed the old man of 
his money, or, at least, colluded with the thieves. Di- 
narchus brought an action against him, and, for the first 
time in his life, made his appearance in a court of jus- 
tice. The charge against Proxenus, which is drawn 
up with a kind of legal formality, is preserved by Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus. Of the numerous orations 
of Dinarchus, only three remain, and these are not en- 
titled to any very high praise. One of them is against 
Demosthenes, touching the affair of Harpalus. Dio- 
nysius passes rather a severe judgment on Dinarchus. 
He considers him merely an imitator of Lysias, Hy- 
perides, and Demosthenes, and though succeeding, 
to a certain extent, in copying the several styles of 
these three great orators, yet failing, as all copiers 
from models must fail, in that natural expression and 
charm which are the characteristics of originality. 
The extant orations of Dinarchus are found in the 
usual collections of the Attic orators. (Dion. Hal., de 
Dinarch. Jud.—Op., ed. Reiske, vol. 5, p. 629, seqq.) 

Dinp¥mus or A (orum), I. a mountain of Galatia in 
Asia Minor, placed by Ptolemy southeast of Pessinus, 
while Strabo says that the city lay upon it. The latter 
writer names it Dindymus, which is generally followed 
by subsequent geographers. Mannert, however, con- 
siders the true name to have been Didymus, from the 
Greek didupoc (twin), and supposes this appellation to 
have been given to it from its double summit. One 
of these summits had the name of Agdistis; and on 
this, according to Pausanius, Atys was buried. Man- 
nert makes Dindymus to have been at the northern 
extremity of a chain of mountains known by the name 
of Olympus, not to be confounded, however, with the 
mountain named Olympus near Prusa in Bithynia, nor 
with another Olympus in Galatia, on which the Tolis- 
toboii collected their forces to resist the proconsul 
Manlius. The whole march of the Roman army, as 


described by Livy, shows that the last-mentioned 


mountain lay about ten geographical miles northwest 
of Ancyra. The goddess Cybele was worshipped at 
Pessinus and on Mount Dindymus, and hence was 
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called Dindyméne. (Mannert, Anc. Geogr., vol. 6, 
3, 63.)—II. A mountain in the island of Cyzicus, and 
overhanging the city. It had on its summit a temple, 
said to have been erected by the Argonauts in honour 
of Cybele. (Strabo, 575.) 

Dinia, a town of Gallia Narbonensis, and the cap- 
ital of the Bodiontici. Its name is said to be of Cel- 
tic origin, being derived from din, water, and za, hot, 
so called from the thermal waters at the distance of a 
quarter of a league from it. Itisnow Digne. (Com- 
pare Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 106.) 

Dinocrires, a very celebrated Macedonian archi- 
tect, who offered to cut Mount Athos into a statue of 
Alexander. (Vid. Athos, at the close of the article.) 
The monarch took him to Egypt, and employed him in 
several works of art. Ptolemy Philadelphus directed 
him to construct a temple for his queen Arsinoé, after 
her death ; and the intention was to have the ceiling of 
loadstone, and the statue of iron, in order that the lat- 
ter might appear to be suspended in the air. The 
death of the artist himself frustrated the undertaking. 
(Pliny, 34, 14.) 

Dinostrites, a famous mathematician of the Pla- 
tonic school, the brother of Menechares, and disciple 
of Plato. Pursuing the steps of his brother, who am- 
plified the theory of the conic sections, Dinostrates is 
said to have made many mathematical discoveries ; 
but he is particularly distinguished as the inventor of 
the guadratriz. Montucla, however, observes, that 
there is some reason for ascribing the original inven- 
tion of this curve to Hippias of Elea, an ingenious phi- 
losopher and geometer contemporary with Socrates. 
(Proclus, Comment. in Eucl., 2, 4.—Pappus, Coll. 
Math., 4, prop. 25.) 

Dioci#a, a town of Dalmatia, the birthplace, ac- 
cording to some, of the Emperor Dioclesian. Its ruins 
are near the modern Narenza. 

DiocLeTiANopoLis, a city of Macedonia, called so 
in honour of Dioclesian, and supposed by Mannert 
(Geogr., vol. 7, p. 479) to have been identical with 
Pella. 

Diocvetiinus, Caius Vauterius Jovius, a cele- 
brated Roman emperor, born of an obscure family in 
Daluzatia, at the town of Dioclea or Doclea, from 
which town he derived his first name, which was 
probably Docles, afterward lengthened to the more 
harmonious Greek form of Diocles, and at length, 
after his accession to the empire, to the Roman form 
of Diocletianus. He likewise, on this occasion, as- 
sumed the patrician name of Valerius. Some, how- 
ever, make him to have been born at Salona. His 
birth year also is differently given. The common 
account says 245 A.D., but other statements make 
him ten years older. He was first a common soldier, 
and by merit and success gradually rose to rank. At 
the commencement of his career, and while he occu- 
pied some inferior post, it is said that a Druidess, 
in whose house he lodged, upbraided him with covet- 
ousness, to whom he jocosely replied, ‘‘I shall be 
more generous when I am emperor.”” ‘You are jo- 
king,” replied the Druidess ; “but I tell you, in good 
earnest, that you will attain to the empire after you 
have killed a boar.” This circumstance is said to 
have occurred in the city of Tongres, and present bish- 
opric of Liege.—Dioclesian served in Gaul, in Mesia, 
under Probus, and was present at the campaign against 
the Persians, when Carus perished in so mysterious a 
manner. He commanded the household or imperial 
body-guard when young Numerianus, the son of Ca- 
rus, was secretly put to death by Aper, his father-in- 
law, while travelling in a close litter on account of ill- 
‘ness, on the return of the army from Persia. The 
death of Numerianus being discovered, after several 


days, by the soldiers, near Chalcedon, they arrested | pire ; and though Galerius at. 


Aper, and proclaimed Dioclesian emperor, who, ad- 
dressing the army from his tribunal, in the camp, 
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protested his innocence of the death of Numerianus, 
and then, upbraiding Aper for the crime, plunged his 
sword into his body. ‘The new emperor observed to 
a friend that he had now ‘‘killed the boar,” punning 


on the word Aper, which means a boar, and alluding. 


to the prediction of the Druidess. Dioclesian, in fact, 
self-composed and strong-minded in other respects, 
was all his life an anxious believer in divination, which 
superstition led him probably to inflict summary pun- 
ishment upon Aper with his own hands. He made 
his solemn entry into Nicomedia in September, 284 
A.D., and afterward chose this town for his favourite 
residence. Carinus, the other son of Carus, having 
collected a force to oppose Dioclesian, the two armies 
met at Margium in Meesia, where the soldiers of Cari- 
nus had the advantage at first, but Carinus himself 
having been slain by one of his own officers, both ar- 
mies joined in acknowledging Dioclesian emperor, 
A.D. 285. Dioclesian was generous after his victory, 
and, contrary to the-common practice, there were no 
executions, proscriptions, or confiscations of property ; 
he even retained most of the officers of Carinus in 
their places. Dioclesian, on assuming the imperial 
power, found the empire assailed in various quarters, 
but his talents and energy soon succeeded in counter- 
acting these evils. In the year 286, he chose his old 
friend Maximian, a brave, but rude and uncultivated 
soldier, as his colleague in the empire, and it is to 
the credit of both that the latter continued ever after 
faithful to Dioclesian, and willing to follew his advice. 
Maximian was stationed in Gaul, and on the German 
frontier, to repel invasion ; Dioclesian resided chiefly 
in the East, to watch the Persians, though he appears 
to have visited Rome in the early part of his reign. 
After the lapse of a few years, Dioclesian thought it 
necessary, In consequence of invasions and revolts in 
different parts of the empire, to increase the number 
of his colleagues. On the Ist March, 292, or, accord- 
ing to some, 291, he appointed Galerius a Cesar, and 
Maximian, at the same time, adopted, on his part, 
Constantius Chlorus. The two Cesars repudiated 
their respective wives; Galerius married Valeria, Dio- 
clesian’s daughter, and Constantius married Theodora, 
daughter of Maximian. The two Cesars remained 
subordinate to the two Avugusti, though each of the 
four was intrusted with the administration of a part of 
the empire. Dioclesian kept to himself Asia and 
Egypt; Maximian had Italy and Africa; Galerius, 
Thrace and Illyricum; and Constantius, Gaul and 
Spain. But it was rather an administrative than a 
political division. At the head of the edicts of each 
prince were put the names of all four, beginning with 
that of Dioclesian. Dioclesian resorted to this ar- 
rangement probably as much for reasons of internal as 
of external policy. By fixing upon four colleagues, 
one in each of the great divisions of the empire, each 
having his army, and all mutually checking one an- 
other, Dioclesian put a stop to military insolence and 
anarchy. ‘The empire was no longer put up for sale ; 
this immediate and intolerable evil was effectually 
cured, though another danger remained, that of dis- 
putes and wars between the various sharers of the im- 
perial power; still it was a small danger, _and one 
which did not manifest itself so long as Dioclesian re- 
mained at the helm. Writers have been very free of 


their censure upon this emperor, for p: celling, eer ‘ 
call it, the empire ; but this.was th 


was of preventing its crumbling to pieces. 
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ses sued for peace, which was granted by Dioclesian, 
on condition of the Persians giving up all the territory 
on the right or western bank of the Tigris. This 
peace was concluded in 297, and lasted forty years. 
At the same time, Dioclesian marched into Egypt 
against Achilleus, whom he besieged in Alexandrea, 
which he took after a siege of eight months, when the 
usurper and his chief adherents were put to death. 
Dioclesian is said to have behaved on this occasion 
with unusual sternness, several towns of Egypt, among 
others Busiris and Coptos, being destroyed. For 
several years after this the empire enjoyed repose, and 
Dioclesian and his colleagues were chiefly employed 
in framing laws and administrative regulations, and in 
constructing forts on the frontiers. Dioclesian kept 
a splendid court at Nicomedia, which town he em- 
bellished with numerous structures. He, or rather 
Maximian by his order, caused the magnificent Ther- 
mz at Rome to be built, the remains of which still 
bear Dioclesian’s name, and which contained, besides 
the baths, a library, a museum, and other establish- 
ments.—In February, 303, Dioclesian issued an edict 
against the Christians, ordering their churches to be 
pulled down, their sacred books to be burned, and all 
‘Christians to be dismissed from offices civil or military ; 
with other penalties, exclusive, however, of death. 
Various causes have been assigned for this measure. 
It is known that Galerius had always been hostile to 
the Christians, while Dioclesian had openly favoured 
them, and had employed them in his armies and about 
his person, and Eusebius speaks of the prosperity, se- 
eurity, and protection which they enjoyed under his 
reign. They had churches in most towns, and one 
at Nicomedia, in particular, under the eye of the em- 
peror. Just before the edict was issued, Galerius had 
repaired to Nicomedia to induce Dioclesian to pro- 
‘scribe the Christians. He filled the emperor’s mind 
‘with reports of conspiracies and seditions, and, aided 
by the artifices of the heathen priesthood, was at last 
‘but too successful. The barbarities that followed 
upon the issuing of the edict above referred to are 
utterly inconceivable. Malicious ingenuity was racked 
to the utmost to devise tortures for the persecuted fol- 
lowers of Jesus. For the space of ten years did this 
persecution rage with scarcely mitigated horrors; and 
such multitudes were massacred in all parts of the 
empire, that at last the imperial murderers ventured 
to erect. a triumphal column, bearing the barbarously 
boastful, yet false inscription, that they had extin- 
guished the Christian name and superstition, and re- 
stored the worship of the gods to its former purity and 
splendour. This was the last persecution under the 
Roman empire, and it has been called by the name of 
Dioclesian. But, as the persecution raged with most 
fury in the provinces subject to the rule of Galerius, 
and as he-continued it for several years after Dio- 
clesian’s abdication, it might with more propriety be 
called the Galerian persecution.—In November, 303, 
Dioclesian repaired to Rome, where he and Maximian 
enjoyed the honour of a triumph, followed by festive 
games. This was the last triumph that Rome saw. 
The populace of that city complained of the economy 


of Dioclesian on that occasion, and.so offended him by | 
their jibes and sarcasms, that he left Rome abruptly, | 
inthe month of December, in very cold weather. 


long illness-en , which confined him at Nicomedia ; 
and, soon after his recovery, he was visited by Galerius, 
who persuaded and almost forced him to abdicate. 
According to others, however, Dioclesian did it spon- 
taneously. Setting off for Salona, in Dalmatia, he 
built himself, near this place, an extensive palace by 
‘the seashore, in which he lived for the rest of his life, 
respected by the other emperors, without cares and 
witho hout regret. 

dicated at Nicomedia, Maximian, according to a 
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ny at Milan. Maximian retired to his seat in Lucania, 
but, not being endowed with the firmness of Dioclesian, 
he tried some time after to recover his former power, 
and wrote to his old colleague to induce him to do the 
same. ‘‘ Were you but to come to Salona,” answer- 
ed Dioclesian, ‘‘and see the vegetables which I raise 
in my garden with my own hands, you would no long- 
er talk to me of empire.” Dioclesian died in 313, 
surviving his abdication about nine years.—He ranks 
among the most distinguished emperors of Rome ; his 
reign of twenty-one years being, upon the whole, pros- 
perous for the empire and creditable to the Roman 
name. He was severe, but not wantonly cruel, and 
we ought to remember that mercy was not a Roman 
virtue. His conduct after his abdication shows that 
his was nocommon mind. ‘The chief charge against 
him is his haughtiness in introducing the Oriental cer- 
emonial of prostration into the Roman court. The 
Christian writers, and especially Lactantius, have spo- 
ken unfavourably of him; but Lactantius cannot be 
implicitly trusted. (Eutrop., 9, 19, seqgg.-—Aurel. 
Vict., 39.—Vopisc. Carin., 15.—Paneg. Maxim.— 
Lactant., de mort. persec., 8, et 18.—Euseb., Vit. 
Const., c. 18, &c.) 

Diopérus, I. an historian, surnamed Siculus, be- 
cause born at Agyrium in Sicily, and the contempo- 
rary of Julius Cesar and Augustus. Our principal 
data for the events of his life are derived from his own 
work. In early life he travelled into Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, and on his return established himself at Rome, 
where he published a general history, in forty books, 
under the title of BubAvoOjKn loropixn, or Historical 
Library. 'To this labour he consecrated thirty years 
of his life. The history comprehended a period of 
1138 years, besides the time preceding the Trojan 
war, and was carried down to the end of Cesar’s Gal- 
lic war. His work was written after the death of Cx- 
sar. The first six books were devoted to the fabulous 
history anterior to the war of Troy, and of these, the 
three former to the antiquities of barbarian states, the 
three latter to the archeology of the Greeks. But the 
historian, though treating of the fabulous history of the 
barbarians in the first three books, enters into an ac- 
count of their manners and usages, and carries down 
the history of these nations to a point of time posterior 
to the Trojan war; thus, in the first book, he gives a 
sketch of Egyptian history from the reign of Menes 
to Amasis. In the eleven following books he detailed 
the different events which happened between the Tro- 
jan war and the death of Alexander the Great; and the 
remaining twenty-three books contained the history of 
the world down to the Gallic war and the conquest 
of Britain. We have only a small part remaining of 
this vast compilation, namely, the first five books, then 
from the 11th to the 20th, both inclusive, and finally 
fragments of the other books from the 6th to the 10th 
inclusive, and also of the last twenty. These rescued 
portions we owe to Husebius, to John Malala, Syncel- 
lus, and other writers of the lower empire, who have 
cited them in the course of their works ; but, above 
all, to the authors of the ‘‘ Extracts respecting Hm- 
bassies,”’ and of the “ Extracts respecting Virtues and 
Vices.” We are indebted also for a part of them to 
the patriarch Photius, who has inserted in his Myrio- 
biblon extracts from several of the books, from the 
31st to the 33d, and from the 36th to the 38th and 
40th. Important additions have also recently been 
made from MSS. in the Vatican Library. (As regards 
the sources whence Diodorus drew the materials of 
his work, consult the dissertation of Heyne, ‘“‘ De font- 
ibus hist. Diodori,” prefixed to the Bipont edition. )— 
A great advantage possessed by Diodorus over most 
of the ancient historians, is his indicating the order of 
‘time : though it must be acknowledged, at the same 
time, that his chronology offers occasional difficulties, 
and often needs reducing. Diodorus, who wrote at 
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Rome, and at a period when the dominion of this 
city extended over the greatest part of the civilized 
world, arranges his narrative in accordance with the 
Roman calendar and consular fasti: he frequently 
adds the names of the Athenian archons that were 
contemporaneous. Now, at the time when he wrote, 
the consuls entered on their office on the first of Jan- 
uary, whereas, after the adoption of the cycle of Me- 
ton, B.C. 402, the Athenian archons commenced their 
terms about the middle of the year. Diodorus, how- 
ever, limits himself to the mention of those archons 
that entered upon their duties in the course of the con- 
sular year, which forms the basis of his chronology : 
thus, the events which took place during the first six 
months of a year, ought to be referred to the archon 
mentioned by him iu the preceding year. Nor is this 
all; the duration of the consulship was that of the Ro- 
man year, which, from a very early period, was made 
to consist of 365 days; while the duration of the ar- 
chonship remained for a long time subject to the ir- 
regularity of the Athenian calendar and years, the lat- 
ter being sometimes 354 days, at other times 384. 
Thus, to cite only a single instance, Diodorus places 
the death of Alexander the Great in the 4th year of the 
113th Olympiad, a period with which the names of the 
consuls also indicated by him fully agree ; whereas, by 
the name of the archon, he makes it to be the follow- 
ing year, the Ist of the 114th Olympiad. (Compare 
Diod, Sic., 17, 113.—Annales des Lagides, par M. 
Champollion Figeac, vol. 1, p. 264.) We must care- 
fully attend to this point in remodelling the chronology 
of Diodorus.—With regard to the historical value of 
the work itself, and the merits of the author, the most 
discrepant opinions have been entertained by modern 
writers. The Spanish scholar Vives called him a 
mere trifler; and Jean Bodin accused him, in no 
sparing terms, of ignorance and carelessness ; while, 
on the other hand, he has beem defended and extolled 
by many eminent critics as an accurate and able wri- 
ter. The principal fault of Diodorus seems to have 
been the too great extent of his work. It was not 
possible for any man living in the time of Augustus to 
write an unexceptionable universal history. It is not, 
then, .a matter of surprise, that Diodorus, who does not 
appear to have been a man of superior abilities, should 
have fallen into a number of particular errors, and 
should have placed too much reliance on authorities 
sometimes far from trustworthy, Wherever he speaks 
from his own observations, he may, perhaps, generally 
be relied upon; but when he is compiling from the 
writings of others, he has shown little judgment in the 
selection, and has, in many cases, proved himself in- 
capable of discriminating between the fabulous and 
the true. We must not blame him for having given 
a Greek colouring to the manners of other nations 
which he describes, for it was the common practice of 
Greek writers to do so, and he has not erred so much 
in this respect as Dionysius of Halicarnassus. We 
are indebted to him, moreover, for many particulars 
which, but for him, we should never have known; and 
we must regret that we have lost the last, and proba- 
bly the most valuable, portion of his works, as even 
by the fragments of them which remain we are enabled, 
in many places, to correct the errors of Livy. The 
style of Diodorus, though not very pure or elegant, is 
sufficiently perspicuous, and presents but few difficul- 
ties, except where the MSS. are defective, as is fre- 
quently the case. (Schéll, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p 
77, seqq.—Niebuhr, Rom. Gesch., vol. 3, p. 190, note 
297.) The best edition of Diodorus is that of Wes- 
seling, Amst., 2 vols. folio, 1746; reprinted at the 
Bipont press in 11 vols. 8vo, 1793, with dissertations 
by Heyne, and notes and disputations by Hifitog. il: 
A native of Caria, and disciple of the Megaric school. 
He was a great adept in that species of verbal com- 
_ bat which ue among the philosophers of his sect. 
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It is said that a question was proposed to him in the 
presence of Ptolemy Soter, by Stilpo, one of his fra- 
ternity, which he required ¢ime to answer, and on this 
account he was ridiculed by Ptolemy, and denomina- 
ted Chronus (Xpévoc). Mortified at this defeat, he 
wrote a book on the question, but nevertheless died of 
vexation. He is the reputed author of the famous 
sophism against motion. ‘If any body be moved, it 
is moved either in the place where it is, or in a place 
where it is not, for nothing can act or suffer where 
it is not, and therefore there is no such thing as mo- 
tion.” Diodorus was suitably rewarded for this brill- 
iant discovery ; having dislocated his shoulder, the 
surgeon who was sent for kept him for some time in 
torture, while he proved from the philosopher’s own 
mode of reasoning that the bone could not have 
moved out of its place. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 
3, p. 253.)—III. A peripatetic philosopher, with whom 
the uninterrupted succession of the peripatetic school 
terminated. He was a native of ‘Tyre, and a pupil 
of Critolaus. Mention is often made of him in the 
selections of Stobeus, and also in the works of Cice- 
ro. The sovereign good, according to Diodorus, was 
to live in a becoming manner, free from toil and care, 
TO apwoxOyTwo Kai KaAGe Civ, or, vacare Omni molestia 
cum honestate, as Cicero expresses it. (Acad., 2, 42.) 
—IV. An orator and epigrammatic poet, a native of 


Sardis. He was surnamed Zonas (Zwvdc). He fought. 


in Asia, and was contemporaneous with Mithradates 
the Great, against whom he was charged with con- 
spiring. He defended himself successfully. Nine of 
his epigrams remain. (Jacobs, Catal. Poet. Epigram. 
in Anthol., vol. 3, p. 883.—Strab., 627.)—V. Another 
native of Sardis, who wrote historical works, odes, and 
epigrams. Strabo speaks of him as subsequent to the 
former, and a contemporary and friend of his own. 
(Strab., 627.) We have one of his epigrams remain- 
ing. (Jacobs, 1. ¢.) 

Diocines, I. a celebrated Cynic philosopher of Si- 
nope. His father, who was a banker, was convicted 
of debasing the public coin, and was obliged to leave 
the country, or, according to another account, his fa- 
ther and himself were charged with this offence, and 
the former was thrown into prison, while the son es- 
caped from the city and came to Athens. Here he 
attached himself, as a disciple, to Antisthenes, who 
was at the head of the Cynics. Antisthenes at first 
refused to admit him into his house, and even struck 
him with a stick. Diogenes calmly bore the rebuke, 
and said, Strike me, Antisthenes, but never shall you 
find a stick sufficiently hard to remove me from your 
presence, while you speak anything worth hearing. 
The philosopher was so much pleased with this reply, 
that he at once admitted him among his scholars. 
Diogenes perfectly adopted the principles and charac- 
ter of his master. Renouncing every other object of 
ambition, he determined to distinguish himself by his 
contempt of riches and honours, and by his indignation 
against luxury. He wore a coarse cloak; carried a 
wallet and a staff; made the porticoes and other pub- 
lic places his habitation; and depended upon casual 
contributions for his daily bread. A friend, whom he 
had desired to procure him a cell, not executing his order 
so soon as was expected, he took up his abode in a 
tub or large vessel in the Metroum. It is probable, 
however, that this was only a temporary expression of 
indignation and contempt, and that he did not make a 
tub the settled place of his residence. This famous 


tub is indeed celebrated by Juvenal ; itis also ridiculed — 


by Lucian, and mentioned by Seneca. But no notice 
is taken of so singular a circumstance by other ancient 
writers who have mentioned this philosopher ; not 
even by Epictetus, who discourses at large concerning 
iogenes, and relates many particulars ea we his 
manner of life. It may therefore be questioned w. eth- 
er this whole story is not to be ranked among the nu- 
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merous tales which have been invented to expose the 
sect of the Cynics to ridicule. It cannot be doubted, 
however, that Diogenes practised the most hardy self- 
control and the most rigid abstinence ; exposing him- 
self to the utmost extremes of heat and cold, and liv- 
ing upon the simplest diet, casually supplied by the 
hand of charity. In his old age, sailing to A¥gina, 
he was taken by pirates and carried to Crete, where 
he was exposed to sale in the public market. When 
the auctioneer asked him what he could do, he said, 
I can govern men; therefore sell me to oné who wants 
a master. Xeniades, a wealthy Corinthian, happen- 
ing at that instant to pass by, was struck with the 
singularity of his reply, and purchased him. On 
their arrival at Corinth, Xeniades gave him his free- 
dom, and committed to him the education of his 
children and the direction of his domestic concerns. 
Diogenes executed this trust with so much judgment 
and fidelity, that Xeniades used to say that the gods 
had sent a good genius to his house. During his resi- 
dence at Corinth, the interview between him and Al- 
exander is said to have taken place. Plutarch relates, 
that Alexander, when at Corinth, receiving the con- 
gratulations of all ranks on being appointed to com- 
mand the army of the Greeks against the Persians, 
missed Diogenes among the number, with whose char- 
acter he was not acquainted. Curious to see one who 
had given so signal an instance of his haughty inde- 
pendence of spirit, Alexander went in search of him, 
and found him sitting in his tub in the sun. “I am 
Alexander the Great,” said the monarch ; ‘‘ and I am 
Diogenes the Cynic,” replied the philosopher. Alex- 
ander then requested that he would inform him what 
service he could render him: ‘* Stand from between 
me and the sun,” said the Cynic. Alexander, struck 
with the reply, said to his friends who were ridiculing 
the whimsical singularity of the philosopher, “If I 
were not Alexander, I would wish to be Diogenes.” 
This story is too good to be omitted, but there are sev- 
eral circumstances which in some degree diminish its 
credibility: It supposes Diogenes to have lived in his 
tub at Corinth, whereas it appears that he lived there 
in the house of Xeniades, and that, if he ever dwelt in 
a tub, he left it behind him at Athens. Alexander, 
moreover, was at this time scarcely 20 years old, and 
could not call himself Alexander the Great, for he did 
not receive this title till his Persian and Indian expe- 
dition, after which he never returned to Greece; yet 
the whole transaction supposes him elated with the 
pride of conquest. Diogenes, probably, was visited 
by Alexander, when the latter held the general assem- 
bly of the Greeks at Corinth, and was received by him 


' with rudeness and incivility, which may have given 


rise to the whole story. The philosopher at this time 
would be about 70 years of age.—Various accounts 
are given concerning the manner and time of his death. 
It seems most probable that he died at Corinth, of 
mere decay, in the 90th year of his age, and in the 
114th Olympiad. His friends contended for the honour 
of defraying the expenses of his funeral; but the ma- 
gistrates settled the dispute by ordering him an inter- 
ment at the public expense. A column of Parian 
marble, terminated by the figure of a dog, was raised 
over his tomb. His fellow townsmen of Sinope also 
erected brazen statues in memory of the philosopher. 
Diogenes left behind him no system of philosophy. 
After the example of his master, he was more atten- 
tive to practical than theoretical wisdom. The follow- 
ing ae a few of the particular opinions ascribed to 
hi He thought exercise was indispensable, and 
able to effect anything ; that there were two kinds of 
exercise, one of the mind, the other of the body, and 
that one of these was of no value without the othe 
By the cultivation of the mind, he did not mean the 
prosecution of any science, or the acquirement of any | 
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useless; but he intended such a cultivation of the 
mind as might serve to bring it into a healthy and vir- 
tuous state, and produce upon it an effect analogous to 
that which exercise produces upon the body. He 
adopted Plato’s doctrine, that there should be a com- 
munity of wives and children; and he held, with the 
Dorian lawgivers, that order («éouo¢) was the basis 
of civil government.—The freedom of remark in which 
Diogenes indulged, and which spared neither the rich 
and powerful, nor even the religious superstitions of 
the age, gave great offence; and the consequence 
was, that in his private life he suffered much obloquy, 
and was made the subject of ludicrous and disgrace- 
ful calumny. It is wholly incredible, that a man who 
is universally celebrated for his sobriety and contempt 
of pleasure, and who, for his vehement indignation 
against vice, and his bold attempts to reform the age 
in which he lived, has been represented by some of the 
most eminent philosophers as one endued with divine 
wisdom, should have been capable of committing the 
grossest indecencies. The tale which is related of 
him and the courtesan Lais is wholly inconsistent with 
chronology, for Lais must have been fourscore years 
old, and Diogenes seventy, when the circumstance is 
related to have taken place. ‘The truth is, we are 
chiefly indebted for these stories to Athenezus, a writer 
who seems to have ransacked every corner of antiqui- 
ty, and of his own invention too, for tales to the dis- 
credit of philosophy. (Diog. Laertius, Vit. Diog.— 
Plutarch, Apopth.—Enfield, Hist. Philos., vol. 1, p. 
305, seqg.)—II. A native of Apollonia in Crete, was 
a pupil of Anaximenes, and contemporary with Anax- 
agoras. Schleiermacher, however, who is followed by 
Schaubach, the editor of the fragments of Anaxago- 
ras, affirms, from the internal evidence of the fragments 
of the two philosophers, that Diogenes preceded Anax- 
agoras. But Diogenes might have written before An- 
axagoras, and yet have been his junior, as we know 
was the case with Empedocles. (Aristot., Met., 1, 3, 
p. 843, 6.) Diogenes followed Anaximander in ma- 
king air the primal element of all things ; but he car- 
tied his views farther, and regarded the universe as 
issuing from an intelligent principle, by which it was 
at once vivified and ordered, a rational as well as sen- 
sitive soul, but still without recognising any distinction 
between matter and mind. Diogenes wrote several 
books on Cosmology (epi gicewc). The fragments 
which remain have been recently collected and edited 
by Panzerbeiter. (Diog. Laert., 9,9 —Bayle, Hist. 
Dict., s. v.—Schleiermacher, Mem. Berlin. Acad. for 
1815.—Philol. Musewm, vol. 1, p. 92.)—III. Laer- 
tius, so called from his native city, Laertes in Cilicia. 
He wrote the lives of the philosophers, in ten books, 
which are still extant. ‘The period when he lived is 
not exactly known, but it is supposed to have been 
during the reigns of Septimius Severus and Caracalla. 
(Compare Jonsius, de Script. Hist. Phil., lib. 3, ¢. 12, 
§ 5. seqg.) Diogenes is thought to have belonged to 
the Epicurean sect. He divides all the Greek philos- 
ophers into two classes; those of the Ionic and those 
of the Italic school. He derives the first from Anaxi- 
mander, the second from Pythagoras. After Socrates, 
he divides the Ionian philosophers into three branches : 
Ist. Plato and the Academics, down to Clitomachus : 
2d. the Cynics down to Chrysippus : 3d. Aristotle and 
Theophrastus. The series of Italic philosophers con- 
sists, after Pythagoras, of the following: Telanges, 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno of Elea, Leucippus, 
Democritus, and others down to Epicurus. The first 
seven books are devoted to the Ionic philosophers ; the 
last three treat of the Italic school.—The work. of 
Dionysius is a crude contribution towards the history of 
philosophy. It contains a brief account of the lives, 
doctrines, and sayings of most persons who have been 
called philosophers ; and though the author is evidently 


_ mental accomplishment ; all such things he considered | a most unfit person for the task which he imposed 
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upon himself, and has shown very little judgment and 
discrimination in the execution of it, yet the book is 
extremely useful as a collection of facts, which we 
could not have learned from any other quarter, and is 
entertaining as a sort of ommiana on the subject. The 
article on Epicurus is valuable, as containing some 
original letters of that philosopher, which comprise a 
pretty satisfactory epitome of the Epicurean doctrines, 
and are very useful to the readers of Lucretius. The 
best editions of Diogenes are, that of Meibomius, Amst., 
1692, 2 vols. 4to, and that of Hubner, Lips., 1828, 2 
vols. 8vo. 
Diomepia Insuta. Vid. Diomedis Insule. 
Diomepxs, son of Tydeus and Deiphyle, was king 
of A&tolia, and one of the bravest of the Grecian 
chiefs in the Trojan war, ranking next to Achilles and 
Ajax. Homer represents him as one of the favourites 
of Minerva, and ascribes his many acts of valour to 
her protecting influence. Among his exploits, it is 
recorded of him that he engaged in single combat 
with Hector and Avneas; that he wounded Mars, 
Aneas, and Venus ; and that, in concert with Ulysses, 
he carried off the horses of Rhesus, and the palladi- 
um; and procured the arrows of Philoctetes. _(Soph- 
ocles, however, makes Ulysses to have been aided 
in this last-mentioned affair by Pyrrhus, son of Achil- 
les.) Diomede was deprived of the affection of his 
wife Adgiale, through the wrath and vengeance of Ve- 
nus, by whose influence, during his absence at the war, 
she had become attached to Cyllabarus, the son of 
Sthenelus. (But consult Heyne, ad Apollod., 1,8, 6, 
et ad Hom., Il., 5, 412.) Diomede was so afflicted at 
the enstrangement of Augiale, that he abandoned 
Greece, and settled at the head of a colony, in Magna 
Grecia, where he founded a city, to which he gave the 
name of Argyripa; and married a daughter of Dau- 
nus, prince of the country. In the progress of his 
voyage to Italy, Diomede was shipwrecked on that part 
of the Libyan coast which was under the sway of Ly- 
cus, who, as was his usage towards all strangers, seized 
and confined him. He was, however, liberated by 
Callirhoé, the tyrant’s daughter, who became so en- 
amoured of him, that, upon his quitting the African 
shores, she put herself to death. Diomede, according 
to one account, died in Italy at a very advanced age ; 
while another legend makes him to have been slain by 
his father-in-law Daunus. (Tzetz., ad Lycophr., 603, 
seqq.) His companions were so much afilicted by his 
death that they were changed into birds. Virgil, how- 
ever, makes this transformation earlier in date, and 
to have taken place during the lifetime of Diomede. 
(4in., 11, 272.) He seems to have followed the tra- 
dition recorded by Ovid (Met., 14, 457), that Agnon, 
one of Diomede’s companions in his voyage from 
Troy, insulted Venus with contemptuous language, 
and that the goddess, in revenge, transformed not only 
Agnon, but many others of Diomede’s followers into 
birds. These birds, according to Ovid, resembled 
swans ; they chiefly frequented some neighbouring 
islands in the Adriatic, and were noted for their fond- 
ness for Greeks, and their aversion towards the natives 
of any other country. (Vid. Diomedis Insule.—Con- 
sult Heyne, Excurs., 1, ad An., 11, and Lord Bacon’s 
Fables of the Ancients, fab. xviii.)\—II. A king of the 
Bistones, in Thrace, son of Mars and Cyrene. His 
mares fed on human flesh. Hercules sailed to this 
quarter, having been ordered, as his eighth labour, to 
bring these mares to Mycenw. The hero overcame 
the grooms of Diomede, and led the mares to the sea. 
The Bistones pursued with arms. Hercules, leaving 
the mares in charge of Abderus, one of his compan- 
ions, went to engage the foe. Meantime the mares 
_ tore their keeper to pieces ; and the hero, having de- 
feated the Bistones and slain ee built a city by 
the tomb of Abderus, —— 
him, Hercules brought the 
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who turned them loose ; and they strayed on to Mount 
Olympus, where they were destroyed by the wild 
beasts. (Apollod., 2, 5, 8.—Heyne, ad loc.) Another 
account makes Hercules to have given Diomede to be 
devoured by his own mares; and Eurystheus to have 
consecrated them to Juno. (Diod. Sic., 4, 15.) 
Diomépis Insuna, certain small islands opposite 
the Sinus Urias, and at no great distance from the 
coast of Apulia. They are celebrated in mythology 
as connected with the legend of the transformation of 
Diomede’s companions into birds. (Vid. Diomedes 
I., towards the close of the article.) (Aristot., de Mi- 
rab.—Lycophr., Alex., v. 599.—Ovid, Met., 14, 457.) 
Ancient writers differ as to their number. Strabo 
(284) recognises two ; whereof one was inhabited, the 
other deserted>~ This is also the account of Pliny (3, 
26, and 10, 44), who states, that one was called Dio- 
medea, and the other Teutria. Ptolemy, however, 
reckons five, which is-said to be the correct number, 
if we include in the group three barren rocks, which 
scarce deserve the name of islands. ‘The island to 
which Pliny gives the name of Diomedea appears to 
have also borne the appellation of Tremitus, as we 
learn from Tacitus (Ann., 4, 71), who informs us that 
it was the spot to which Augustus removed his aban- 
doned daughter Julia, and where she terminated a life 


> called Abdera after 
ares to Eurystheus, 


of infamy. Of these islands, the largest is now called 
Isola San Domino, the other S. Nicolo. (Romanelli, 
vol. 2, p.296.—Cramer’s Ane. Italy, vol. 2, p. 275.) 
Dion, I. an illustrious inhabitant of Syracuse, who, 
deriving an ample inheritance from his father Hippa- 
rinus, became a disciple of Plato, invited to the court 
of Syracuse by the elder Dionysius. In consequence 
of the instructions of his master, he escaped being in- 
fected with the licentiousness of the capital, and he 
shared with his preceptor, at a subsequent period, in 
the persecutions inflicted by the son and successor 
of the tyrant. He was nearly connected with Diony- 
sius by having married his daughter, and by his sis- 
ter being one of his wives; and he was also much 
esteemed by him, so as to be employed on several em- 
bassies. At the accession of the younger Dionysius, 
Plato was again, at Dion’s request, invited to Syra- 
cuse. In order, however, to counteract his influence, 
the courtiers obtained the recall of Philistus, a man 
notorious for his adherence to arbitrary principles. 
This faction determined to supplant Dion, and availed 
themselves of a real or supposititious letter to fix on 
him the charge of treason. Dion, precluded from de- 
fence, was transported to Italy, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Greece, where he was received with great 
honour. Dionysius became jealous of his popularity 
in Greece, especially at Athens, stopped his remit- 
tances, confiscated his estates, and compelled his wife, 
who had been left at Syracuse as an hostage, to marry. 
another person. Dion, incensed at this treatment, de- 
termined to expel the tyrant. Plato resisted his inten- 
tions ; but, encouraged by other friends, he assembled 
a body of troops, and with a small force sailed to Si- 
cily, took advantage of the absence of Dionysius in 
Italy, and freed the people from his control. Dionysius 
returned, but, after some conflicts, was compelled to 
escape to Italy. The austere and philosophic man- 
ners of Dion, however, soon lost him the favour of his 
fickle countrymen, and he was supplanted by Hera- 
clides, a Syracusan exile, and obliged to make his re-_ 
treat to Leontini. He afterward regained the ascend- 


assassinated. This robbed him ever after of his pea 

of mind, An Athenian, an intimate friend, formed a 
conspiracy against his life, and Dion was assassinated 
‘in the 55th year of hisage, B.C. 354. His death was 
universally lamented by the Syracusans, and a monu- 
ent was raised to his memory. (Diod. Sic., 16, 6, 
seqq.—Plut., Vit. Dion.—Corn. Nep., Vit. Dion.)— 
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a Roman senator, was born A.D. 155, in Bithynia. 
His true name was Cassius, but he assumed the other 
two names, as being descended on the mother’s side 
from Dion Chrysostom. ‘Thus, though he was on his 
mother’s side of Greek descent, and though, in his 
writings, he adopted the then prevailing language of 
his native province, namely, the Greek, he must nev- 
ertheless be considered as a Roman. Dio Cassius 
passed the greater part of his life in public employ- 
ments. He was a senator under Commodus ; governor 
of Smyrna after the death of Septimius Severus ; for he 
had displeased this monarch, and held no office, con- 
sequently, during the life of the latter; and afterward 
consul, as also proconsul in Africa and Pannonia. Al- 
exander Severus entertained the highest esteem for 
him, and made him consul for the second time, with 
himself, though the pretorian guards, irritated against 
him on account of his severity, had demanded his life. 
When advanced in years, he returned to his native 
country. Dion published a Roman history, in eighty 
books, the fruit of his researches and labours for the 
space of twenty-two years. It embraced a period of 
983 years, extending from the arrival of AZneas in 
Italy, and the subsequent founding of Rome, to A.D. 
229. Down to the time of Julius Cesar, he only 
gives a summary of events; after this, he enters some- 
what more into details; and from the time of Com- 
modus he is very circumstantial in relating what passed 
under his owneyes. We have fragments remaining of 
the first 36 books: but there is a considerable portion 
of the 35th book, on the war of Lucullus against Mith- 
radates, and of the 36th, on the war with the pirates, and 
the expedition of Pompey against the King of Pontus. 
The books that follow, to the 54th inclusive, are nearly 
all entire: they comprehend a period from B.C. 65 to 
B.C. 10, or from the eastern campaign of Pompey, and 
the death of Mithradates, to the death of Agrippa. The 
55th book has a considerable gap in it. The 56th to the 
60th, both included, which comprehend the period from 
A.D.9to A.D. 54, are complete, and contain the events 
from the defeat of Varus in Germany to the reign of 
Claudius. Of the following 20 books we have o 
fragments, and the meager abridgment of Xiphilinus. 
The 80th or last book comprehends the period from 
A.D. 222 to A.D. 229, in the reign of Alexander 
Severus. The abridgment of Xiphilinus, as now ex- 
tant, commences with the 35th, and continues to the 
end of the 80th book. It is a very indifferent per- 
formance, and was made by order of the Emperor 
Michael Ducas: the abbreviator, Xiphilinus, was a 
monk of the eleventh century.—The fragments of the 
first 36 books, as now collected, are of three kinds. 
1. Fragmenta Valesiana: such as were dispersed 
throughout various writers, scholiasts, grammarians, 
lexicographers, &c., and were collected by Henri de 
Valois. 2. Fragmenta Peiresciana: comprising large 
extracts, found in the section entitled “‘ Of Virtues and 
Vices,” in the great collection or portative library 
compiled by order of Constantine VI., Porphyrogeni- 
tus. The manuscript of this belonged to Peiresc. 
3. The fragments of the first 34 books, preserved in 
the second section of the same work of Constantine’s, 
entitled ‘‘ Of Embassies.”” These are known under 
the name of Fragmenta Ursiniana, because the man- 
uscript containing them was found in Sicily by Fulvio 
Orsini. 4. Excerpta Vaticana, by Mai, which contain 
fragments of books 1-35, and 61-80, and which have 
been published in the second volume of the Scriptorum 
Nova Collectio, p. 135, seqqg. To these are added the 
fragments of an unknown continuator of Dion (p. 
234-246), which go down to the time of Constantine. 
Other fragments from Dion belong chiefly to the first 
35 books, also published in the same collection 


which contain a sylloge or collection made by Maxi- 
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627, seqq.), were found by Mai in two Vatican MSS, 


mus Planudes. The annals of Zonaras also contain | 
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numerous extracts from Dion. Dion has taken Po- 
lybius for his model; but the imitator is comparable 
with his original neither as respects arrangement and 
the distribution of materials, nor in soundness of views, 
and just and accurate reasoning. His style is gener- 
ally clear, though there are occasionally obscure pas- 
sages, where there appears to be no corruption of the 
text. His diligence is unquestionable, and, from his 
opportunities, he was well acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the empire during the period for which he 
is a contemporary authority ; and, indeed, we may as- 
sign a high value to his history of the whole period 
from the time of Augustus to his own age. Nor is 
his work without value for the earlier periods of Ro- 
man history, in which, though he has fallen into errors, 
like all the Greek and Roman writers who have han- 
dled the same obscure subject, he still enables us to 
correct some erroneous statements of Livy and Dio- 
nysius.—The best edition is that of Fabricius, com- 
pleted by Reimar, Hamb., 2 vols. folio, 1751. Not- 
withstanding, however, the labours of these editors, a 
new critical edition is much wanted, both from the 
scarcity of the edition just mentioned, and the fact 
that the manuscripts have not been collated with suf- 
ficient care. The small Tauchnitz edition, 4 yols. 
16mo, contains all the fragments. A very useful edi- 
tion appeared in 1824-1825, by Sturz, from the Leip- 
sic press, 8 vols. 8vo, which some even prefer to the 
edition of Fabricius and Reimar. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Gr., vol. 4, p. 180, segg.— Hoffmann, Lex. Bibliog- 
raph., vol. 1. p. 250.)—III. Surnamed Chrysostomus, 
or the Golden-mouthed, on account of the beauty of 
his style, was a native of Prusa, in Bithynia, and a 
sophist and stoic. He was in Egypt when Vespasian, 
who had been proclaimed emperor by his own army, 
came there, and he was consulted by that prince on 
the proper course to be adopted under the circumstan- 
ces. Dion had the candour, or, as some may think, 
the want of judgment, to advise him to restore the re- 
public. Afterward he resided for years at Rome, till 
one of his friends having engaged in a conspiracy 
against Domitian, Dion, fearing for himself, fled to the 
modern Moldavia, where he remained till the tyrant’s 
death, labouring for his subsistence with his own 
hands, and possessing no books but the Phedon of 
Plato, and Demosthenes’ epi Ilaparpecbeiac. Domi- 
tian having been assassinated, the legions quartered on 
the Danube were about to revolt, when Dion got upon 
an altar, and harangued them so effectually that they 
submitted 1o the decision of the senate. Dion was in 
high favour with Nerva and Trajan, and, when the lat- 
ter triumphed after his Dacian victories, the orator sat 
in the emperor’s car in the procession. He returned 
to Bithynia, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
Accusations of peculation and treason were brought 
against him, but rejected as frivolous. He died at an 
advanced age, but it is not known in what year. We 
have eighty orations attributed to him, which are very 
prettily written, but not of much intrinsic value. The 
best edition is that of Reiske, 2 vols. 8vo, Lips., 1784. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lat. Gr., vol. 4, p. 210, seqq.) 

Dionaa, a sumame of Venus, as the daughter of 
Dione. 

Dione, a nymph, daughter of Nereus and Doris. 
She was mother of Venus by Jupiter, according to 
Homer (Il., 5, 370). Dione, according to Knight, is 
the female AIX, or ZEY, and therefore associated 
with him in the most ancient temple of Greece at Do- 
dona. (Inquiry into the Symb. Lang., &c., § 43.— 
Class. Journ., vol. 23, p. 234.—Compare Buttmann, 
Mythologus, vol. 1, p. 7, and Constant, de la Reli- 
geon, vol. 2, p. 335, in notis.) ¥ 

Dionysia, festivals held in honour of the god Dio- 
nysus or Bacchus. The most important of these were 
held at Athens and in Attica ; and these derive their 
importance from their being the occasion on which the 
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dramatic exhibitions of the Athenians took place. An 
account of these festivals, which were four in number, 
will be found under the article Theatrum, § 2. 

Dionysias, a town of Egypt, situate at the south- 
western extremity of the Lake Meris. It is now called 
Beled-Kerun, or, according to some, Scobha. (Péol.) 

Dionysoprouis, I. a town of Lower Mesia, in the 
vicinity of the Euxine Sea. Pliny says that it was 
also called Crunos, but Pomponius Mela’(2, 2) makes 
Crunos the port of Dionysopolis. ‘The modern name 
is Dinysipolu.—Il. A city of India, supposed by Man- 
nert to be the same with the modern Nagar, or Nughr, 
on the western bank of the river Cow. Mannert does 
not consider it to haye been the same with the ancient 
city of Nyssa, but makes the position of the latter more 
to the north. (Geogr., vol. 5, p. 142.) 

Dionysius I., or the Elder, a celebrated tyrant of 
Syracuse, raised to that high rank from the station of 
a simple citizen, was born in this same city 430 B.C. 
He was son-in-law to Hermocrates, who, having been 
banished by an adverse party, attempted to return by 
force of arms, and was killed in the action. Dionysius 
was dangerously wounded, but he recovered, and was 
afterward recalled. In time he procured himself to 
be nominated one of the generals, and, under pretence 
of raising a force sufficient to resist the Carthaginians, 
he obtained a decree for recalling all the exiles, to 
whom he gavearms. Being sent to the relief of Gela, 
then besieged by the Carthaginians, he effected nothing 
against the enemy, pretending that he was not sec- 
onded by the other commanders ; and his friends sug- 
gested, that, in order to save the state, the supreme 
power ought to be confided to one man, reminding the 
people of the times of Gelon, who had defeated the 
Carthaginian host, and given peace to Sicily. The 
general assembly therefore proclaimed Dionysius su- 
preme chief of the republic about 405 B.C., when he 
was twenty-five years of age. He increased the pay 
of the soldiers, enlisted new ones, and, under pretence 
of a conspiracy against his person, formed a guard of 
mercenaries. He then proceeded to the relief of Gela, 
but failed in the attack on the Carthaginian camp: he 
however penetrated into the town, the inhabitants of 
which he advised to leave it quietly in the night under 
the escort of his troops. On his retreat he persuaded 
those of Camarina to do the same. This raised suspi- 
cions among his troops, and a party of horsemen, riding 
on before the rest, raised, on their arrival at Syracuse, 
an insurrection against Dionysius, plundered his house, 
and treated his wife so cruelly that she died in conse- 
quence. Dionysius, with a chosen body, followed 
close after, set fire to the gate of Acradina, forced his 
way into the city, put to death the leaders of the re- 
volt, and remained undisputed possessor of the su- 
preme power. The Carthaginians, being afflicted by 
a pestilence, made proposals of peace, which were ac- 
cepted by Dionysius, and he then applied himself to 
fortifying Syracuse, and especially the island of Orty- 
gia, which he made his stronghold, and which he peo- 
pled entirely with his trusty partisans and mercenaries, 
by the aid of whom he put down several revolts. Af- 
ter reducing beneath his sway the towns of Leontini, 
Catana, and Naxus, he engaged in a new war with 
Carthage, in which he met with the most brilliant suc- 
cess, making himself master of numerous towns in Si- 
cily, and becoming eventually feared both in Italy and 
Sicily, to the dominion of both of which countries he 
‘seems at one time to have aspired. In order to raise 
money, he allied himself with the IIlyrians, and pro- 
posed to them the joint plunder of the temple of Del- 

i: the enterprise, however, failed. He then plun- 
dered several temples, such as that of Proserpina at 
Loeri; and as he sailed back with the plunder, with a 
fair wind, he, who was a humourist in his way, ob- 
served to his friends, “‘ You see how the immortal gods 
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from a statue of Jupiter, consecrated by Gelon out of 
the spoils of the Carthaginians, he replaced it by a 
woollen garment, saying that this was more suited to 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. He also took away a 
golden beard from A®sculapius, observing that it was 
not becoming for the son of a beardless father (Apollo) 
to make a display of his own beard. He likewise ap- 
propriated to himself the silver tables and golden vases 
and crowns in the temples, saying he would make use 
of the bounty of the gods. (Cic., N. D., 3, 34.—Aili- 
an, V.H.,1,20.) He also made a descent with a fleet 
on the coast of Etruria, and plundered the temple at 
Cere or Agylla of 1000 talents. With these re- 
sources he was preparing himself for a new expedition 
to Italy, when a fresh Carthaginian armament landed 
in Sicily, 383 B-C., and defeated Dionysius, whose 
brother Leptines fell in the battle. A peace followed, of 
which Carthage dictated the conditions. ‘The boundary 
of the two states was fixed at the river Halycus, and 
Dionysius had to pay 1000 talents for the expenses of 
the war. This peace lasted fourteen years, during which 
Dionysius remained the undisturbed ruler of Syracuse, 
and one half of Sicily, with part of southern Italy. He 
sent colonies to the coasts of the Adriatic, and his 
fleets navigated both seas. Twice he sent assistance 
to his old ally, Sparta; once against the Athenians, 
374 B.C,, and again in 369, after the battle of Leuc- 
tra, when the Spartans were hard pressed by Epami- 
nondas. Meantime the court of Dionysius was fre- 
quented by many distinguished men, philosophers, and 
poets. Plato is said to have been among the former, 
being invited by Dion, the brother-in-law of Dionys- 
ius ; but the philosopher’s declamations against tyr- 
anny led to his being sent away from Syracuse. The 
poets fared little better, as Dionysius himself aspired 
to poetical fame, for which, however, he was not so 
well qualified as for political success. Those who did 
not praise his verses were in danger of being led to 
prison. Dionysius twice sent some of his poems to 
be recited at the Olympic games, but they were hissed 
by the assembly. He was more successful at Athens. 
A tragedy of his obtained the prize, and the news of his _ 
success almost turned his brain. He had just con- — 
cluded a fresh truce with the Carthaginians, after hay- 
ing made an unsuccessful attack on Lilybeum, at the 
expiration of the fourteen years’ peace; and he now - 
gave himself up to rejoicings and feastings for his po- 
etical triumph. In a debauch with his friends, he ate 
and drank so intemperately that he fell senseless, and 
soon after died (some say he was poisoned by his phy- 
sicians, at the instigation of his son), B.C. 367, in the 
63d year of his age, having been tyrant of Syracuse 
thirty-eight years. After the death of his first wife, 
he married two wives at once, namely, Doris of Locri, 
and Aristeneta, daughter of Hipparinus, of Syracuse : 
by these women he had seven children, of whom Di- 
onysius, his elder son by Doris, succeeded him. in the 
sovereignty. —Dionysius was a clever statesman, and 
generally successful in his undertakings. He did 
much to strengthen and extend the power of Syracuse, 
and it was probably owing to him that all Sicily did 
not fall into the hands of the Carthaginians. He was — 
unscrupulous, rapacious, and vindictive, but several of 
the stories stated of his cruelty and suspicious temper 
appear improbable, or at least exaggerated. ‘The 
works of Philistus, who had written his life, and who 
is praised by Cicero, are lost. Diodorus, who is our _ 
principal remaining authority concerning Dionysius, 
lived nearly three centuries after, and was not a criti- 
cal writer. The government of Dionysius, like that 
of many others who are styled tyrants in ancient histo- 
ry, was not a despotism ; it resembled rather that of 
the first Medici, and other leaders of the Italian repub- 


olland. The popular forms still remained, and we find ' 
Dionysius repeatedly convoking the seep of the 
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people on important occasions, when full freedom of 
speech seems to have been allowed. (Plut., Vit. Dion. 
—Diod. Sic., 13, 92, segq.—Id., 14,7, seqgg., &c.) An 
account of the famous prison, or “ Ear of Djonysius,” 
will be found under the article Lautumie.—II. The 
second of that name, surnamed the Younger, was son 
of Dionysius I. by Doris. His father, whom he suc- 
ceeded, had left the state in a prosperous condition, 
but young Dionysius had neither his abilities, nor his 
prudence and experience. He followed at first the ad- 
vice of Dion, who, although a republican in principle, 
had remained faithful to his father, and who now en- 
deavoured to direct the inexperienced son for the good 
of his country. For this purpose Dion invited his 
friend Plato to Syracuse about 364 B.C. Dionysius 
received the philosopher with great respect, and, in 
deference to his advice, reformed for a while his loose 
habits and the manners of his court. But a faction, 
headed by Philistus, who had always been a supporter 
of the tyranny of the elder Dionysius, succeeded in 
prejudicing the son against both Dion and Plato. 
Dion was exiled, under pretence that he had written 
privately to the senate of Carthage for the purpose of 
concluding a peace. Plato urgently demanded of Di- 
onysius the recall of Dion, and, not being able to ob- 
tain it, he left Syracuse, after which Dionysius gave 
himself up to debauchery without restraint. Dion, 
meanwhile, was travelling through Greece, where his 
character gained him numerous friends. Dionysius, 
moved by jealousy, confiscated his property, and obliged 
his wife to marry another. Upon this, Dion collected 
a small force at Zacynthus, with which he sailed for 
Sicily, and entered Syracuse without resistance. Di- 
onysius retired to the citadel in Ortygia, and, after 
some resistance, in which Philistus, his best support- 
ter, was taken prisoner and put to death, he quitted 
Syracuse by sea and retired to Locri, the country of 
his mother, where he had connexions and friends. 
Dion having been treacherously murdered, several ty- 
rants succeeded each other in Syracuse, until Dionys- 
ius himself came and retook it about B.C. 346. In- 
stead, however, of improving by his ten years’ exile, he 
had grown worse. Having, during the interval of his 
absence from Syracuse, usurped the supreme power 
in Locri, be had committed many atrocities, had put 


~ to death several citizens, and abused their wives and 
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Upon his return to Syracuse, his cruelty 
and profligacy drove away a great number of people, 
who emigrated to various parts of Italy and Greece, 
while others joined Iketas, tyrant of Leontini, and a 
former friend of Dion. The latter sent messengers 
to Corinth to request assistance against Dionysius. 
The Corinthians appointed Timoleon leader of the 
expedition. This commander landed in Sicily B.C. 
(344, notwithstanding the opposition of the Carthagin- 
jans, and of Iketas, who acted a perfidious part on 
the occasion; he entered Syracuse, and soon after 
obliged Dionysius to surrender. Dionysius was sent 
to Corinth, where he spent the remainder of his life in 
the company of actors and low women; some say, 
that at one time he kept aschool. Justin (21, 5) states, 

it he purposely affected low habits in order to dis- 
arm revenge, in that, being despised, he might no long- 
er be feared or hated for his former tyranny. Several 


taunted him upon his altered fortunes, which are not 
destitute of wit or wisdom. (Plut., Vit. Dion.—Diod. 
Sic., 16, 5, seqq.)—III. Halicarnassensis or Halicar- 
nasséus, an historian and critic, was born at Halicar- 
nassus in the first century B.C. We know nothing of 
his history beyond what he has told us himself. He 
states, that he came to Italy at the termination of ‘the 
civil war between Augustus and Antony (B.C. 29), 
and that he spent the following two-and-twenty years 
at Rome in learning the Latin language, and in col- 
_ lecting pa ong for his history. (Anteg. Rom., 1, 7, 
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segq.—Compare Phot., Biblioth., cod. 83.) The prin- 


cipal work of Dionysius is his Roman Antiquities 
(‘Puyaixn ’Apyatodoyia), which commenced with the 
early history of the people of Italy, and terminated 
with the beginning of the first Punic war, B.C. 265. 
It originally consisted of 20 books, of which the first 
ten remain entire. ‘The eleventh breaks off im the 
year 312 B.C., but several fragments of the latter half 
of the history are preserved in the collection of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, and to these a valuable ad- 
dition was made in 1816, by Mai, from an old MS. 
Besides, the first three books of Appian were founded 
entirely upon Dionysius; and Plutarch’s biography 
of Camillus must also be considered as a compilation 
mostly taken from the Roman Antiquities, so that, 
perhaps, upon the whole, we have not lost much of his 
work. With regard to the trustworthiness and gener- 
al value of Dionysius’s history, considerable doubts may 
justly be entertained: for, though he has evidently 
written with much greater care than Livy, and has 
studied Cato and the old annalists more diligently than 
his Roman contemporary, yet he wrote with an object 
which at once invalidates his claim to be considered a 
veracious and impartial historian. Dionysius wrote 
for the Greeks, and his object was to relieve them from 
the mortification which they felt at being conquered 
by a race of barbarians, as they considered the Romans 
to be. And this he endeavoured to effect by twisting 
and forging testimonies, and botching up the old le- 
gends, so as to make out a prima facie proof of the 
Greek origin of the city of Rome; and he inserts arbi- 
trarily a great number of set speeches, evidently com- 
posed for the same purpose. He indulges in a mi- 
nuteness of detail, which, though it might be some 
proof of veracity in a contemporaneous history, is a 
palpable indication of want of faith in the case of an 
ancient history so obscure and uncertain as that of 
Rome. Withallhis study and research, Dionysius was 
so imperfectly acquainted with the Roman constitu- 
tion, that he often misrepresents the plainest state- 
ments about it. (Mebuhr, Rom. Hist., vol. 2, p. 13, 
Cambr. transl.) For instance, he thought the original 
constitution of Rome was a monarchical democracy, 
and he calls the curie the demus (djuoc). He be- 
lieved, when he wrote his second book, that the decrees 
of the people were enacted by the curiz and confirmed 
by the senate (Antig., 2, 14), and not, as he afterward 
discovered, the converse. (Antig., 7,38.) Ina word, 
though the critical historian may be able to extract 
much that is of great importance for the early history 
of Rome from the garbled narrative and dull trifling of 
Dionysius, he cannot be regarded as a meritorious wri- 
ter, or recommended to the student of ancient history 
as a faithful guide.—Dionysius also wrote a treatise 
on rhetoric; criticisms on the style of Thucydides, 
Lysias, Isocrates, Iseus, Dinarchus, Plato, and Demos- 
thenes; a treatise on the arrangement of words, and 
some other short essays. His critical works are much 
more valuable than his history, and are, indeed, written 
with considerable power. The criticism on Dinarchus 
displays good sense and judgment, and shows the 
great pains which the author took to separate the gen- 
uine writings of the Attic orators from the fabrications 
which passed under their name. The best editions of 
Dionysius are, that of Hudson, Oxon., 1704, 2 vols. fol., 
and that of Reiske, Lips., 1774-1777, 6 vols. 8vo. 
Mai’s fragments were first published at Milan in 1816, 
and reprinted the following year at Frankfort. 
also appear in the second volume of Mai’s Nova Collec- 
tio, Rome, 1827.—IV. The author of a Greek poem in 
1186 hexameters, entitled Tic Oixovpéevne Tlepuyynoes, 
“A Description of the Habitable World.” Itis not clear- 
ly ascertained where he was born, he probability is, 
however, that he was a native of Charax, in Susiana. 
It is uncertain, also, when he flourished ; he belonged, 
however, according to the general opinion, to the lat- 
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ter part of the third or the beginning to the fourth 
century A.D. He derived from his poem the surname 
of Periegetes. This production of his has little merit 
as a work of imagination, and but feeble interest for the 
geographer. The commentary, however, of Hustathius 
upon it possesses some value from the miscellaneous 
information which is scattered throughout. There are 
two Latin translations of the poem, one by Rufus Fes- 
tus Avienus, and the other by Priscian. ~The last and 
best edition of the Periegesis is that of Bernhardy, 
Lips., 1828, 8vo, in the first volume of his Geograph 
Graeci Minores. (Scholl, Hist. Lat. Gr., vol. 4, p.59.)— 
V.A Christian writer, called Areopagita, from his hay- 
ing been a member of the court of Areopagus at Athens. 
He was converted to Christianity by St. Paul’s preach- 
ing. (Acts, 17, 34.) He is reported to have been 
the first bishop of Athens, being appointed to that office 
by the apostle Paul, and to have suffered martyrdom 
under Domitian. During the night of learning, a great 
number of writings were circulated under his name, 
which were collected together and printed at Cologne 
in 1536, and subsequently at Antwerp in 1634, and at 
Paris in 1646, 2 vols. fol. They have now, for a long 
time, been deemed spurious, although the learned dif- 
fer in respect to the times and authors of the fabrica- 
tion. The most probable reasoning, however, fixes 
them at the end of the fifth century. (Suid.— Cave, 
Hist. Lit.—Lardner’s Creed, pt. 2..\—VI. Sumamed 
Exiguus, or the Little, on account of the smallness of 
his stature, was a Scythian monk of the sixth century, 
who became an abbot at Rome. Cassiodorus, who 
was his intimate friend, speaks highly of his learning 
and character. At the request of Stephen, bishop of 
Salona, he drew up a body of canons, entitled ‘* Col- 
lectio, sive Codex Canonum Ecclesiasticorwm,” &c., 
translated from the Greek, containing the first 50 
apostolical canons, as they are called, with those of the 
councils of Nice, Constantinople, Chalcedon, Sardis, 
and including 138 canons of certain African councils. 
He afterward drew up a collection of the decretals, 


and both are to be found in the Bibliotheca Juris Ca- | 


nonici Veterts of Justell. To this Dionysius some 
writers ascribe the mode of computing the time of 
Easter, attributed to Victorinus, and of dating from the 
birth of Christ. (Cave’s Hist. Iit.—Hutton’s Math. 
Dict.)\—VIil. A Greek poet and musician, the author 
of the words and music of three hymns, addressed 
to Calliope, Apollo, and Nemesis. They were pub- 
lished by Vincent Galilei, at Florence, in 1581; and 
again by Dr. Fell, at Oxford, in 1672, from a manu- 
script found among the papers of Archbishop Usher. 
It appears by these notes, that the music of the hymns 
in question was in the Lydian mode and diatonic ge- 
nus. Galilei asserts that he had them from a Floren- 
tine gentleman, who copied them from an ancient 
Greek manuscript in the library of Cardinal St. Angelo 
at Rome, which manuscript also contained the treatises 
on music by Aristides, Quintilianus, and Bryennius, 
since published by Meibomius and Dr. Wallis. The 
Florentine and Oxford editions of these hymns exactly 
agree ; and they have since also been printed in the 
fifth volume of the French Memoirs of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, &e. (Burney’s History of Music.) 
DiopHantus, a mathematician of Alexandrea, who, 
according to the most received opinion, was contem- 
porary with the Emperor Julian. This opinion is 
founded upon a passage of Abulpharadge, an Arabian 
author of the thirteenth century: he names, among the 
contemporaries of the Emperor Julian, Diophantes 
(for Diophantus), as the author of a celebrated work 
on algebra and arithmetic ; and he is thought to have 
_ derived his information from an Arabic commentator 
on Diophantus, Muhammed al Buziani, who flourished 
about the end of the eleventh century. The passage 
of Abulpharadge, in the translation of Pococke, is as 
a follows: “ Ex vis etiam Diophantes, cujus liber A, B, 
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quem Algebram vocant, celebris est.” According to 
Ideler, however (in a communication to Schulz), the 
Arabic text, when rendered into Latin, runs as follows: 
“* Cugus liber Ab-kismet de Algebra et Almokabala cele- 
bris est.” The two words Al-dgebr and Almokabala, 
designate with the Arabians what we call algebra. 
The term Kismet means “ division,” but Ab-Kismet 
is unintelligible: it may, perhaps, be the Greek word 
for arithmetic (‘ApiOuqrixy), in a corrupt and mutila- 
ted state. Some critics, who attach no great weight to 
this testimony of the Arabian writer just referred to, 
declare that there is no reason whatever for fixing any 
precise period between B.C. 200 and A.D. 400. Di- 
ophantus is certainly later than the first of these dates, 
since he cites Hypatia ; he is anterior to the year 400 
of our era, since,-according to Suidas, the celebrated 
Hypatia, who perished A.D. 415, commented upon 
his writings. The reputation of Diophantus was so 
great among the ancients that they ranked him with 
Pythagoras and Euclid. From his epitaph in the An- 
thologia, which furnishes a kind of arithmetical prob- 
lem, the following particulars of his life have been 
collected ; viz., that he was married when thirty-three 
years old, and had a son five years after; that his son 
died at the age of forty-two, and that his father did not 
survive him above four years; whence it appears that 
Diophantus was eighty-four years old when he died. 
The problem amounts to this, viz., to find a number 
such that its sixth, twelfth, and seventh parts, with 
five, its half, and four, amount to the whole number ; 
which is evidently eighty-four. Diophantus wrote a 
work entitled Arihmetical Questions, in thirteen books, 
of which only six remain. It would seem that in the ¥ 
fifteenth, and even at the beginning of the seventeenth, 
century all the thirteen books still existed. John Mul- 
ler, known by the name of Regio-montanus, assures 
us that he saw a complete manuscript of the work; 
and, according to Bachet de Meziriac, Cardinal Per- 
ron also once’ possessed a complete copy. The 
arithmetic of Diophantus is not merely important for 
the study of the history of mathematics, from its ma- 
king known the state of the exact sciences in the fourth 
century before the Christain era, but is interesting 
also to the mathematician himself, from its furnishing an x 
him with luminous methods for the resolution of ana- al 
lytical problems. We find in it, moreover, the first a i 
traces of that branch of the exact sciences called alge-— ; 
bra. It is scarcely to be conceived, however, that, 
while the cumbrous machinery of common language 
constituted the sole instrument of investigation, the 
very curious conclusions which we find in this work 
could have resulted from the researches of one single 
mind. To suppose that Diophantus was the author of 
the analysis which bears his name is so contrary to all 
analogy with experience and the history of mental 
phenomena, as to be utterly impossible to admit. Still, 
if we inquire into the history of this branch of analy- 
sis, and ask who were the predecessors to Diophantus, 
or whether they were Greeks or Hindus, no satis- . 
factory answer can be given. We have alsoa sec- 
ond work of Diophantus on Polygon Numbers (epi “ 
rodvyévev apiudv). He himself cites a third, un- 
der the title of Ilopéoparta, or Corollaries. The best = 
edition of Diophantus is that of Fermat, Tolos., 1670, = ; 
fol. It is a republication of that of Meziriac (Paris, ; 
1621, fol.), with additions. A valuable translation of 
the Arithmetical Questions into German was published 
by Otto Schulz, Berlin, 1822, 8vo, to which is added 
Poselger’s translation of the work on Polygon numbers. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 7, z 43, seqg)- 

_Didres, a friend of Auneas, killed by Turnus. He 
had engaged in the games exhibited by “neas on his 
father’s tomb in Sicily. (Virg., Hin., 5, 297; 12, 509.) 

~ Droscoripes, I. a disciple of Isocrates, who wrote,1.  - 
Awork on the government of Lacedemon (IIoAcreta Aa- 
kedaipoviay) ; 2, Commentaries, or ward: Memoirs 
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(‘Yrouvjyara); and, 3. A treatise on the manners in 
Homer (Of zap’ ‘Oujpy vouot). Atheneus, who cites 
the first two of these works, has preserved a long frag- 
ment of the last. It treats of the mode in which the 
Homeric heroes subsisted, and is extremely curious. 
(Atheneus, Ep., 1, p. 8.—Ed. Schweigh., vol. 1, p. 
31.)—II. A poet of Alexandrea, some of whose epi- 
grams are preserved in the Anthology (ed. Jacobs, vol. 
1, p. 224, segq.).—III. A native of Anazarbus in Cili- 
cia, who lived, according to some, in the time of An- 
tony and Cleopatra, while others place him in the 
reign of Nero. One circumstance in favour of the 
latter supposition is, that Pliny, who faithfully men- 
tions the authors whence he borrows, does not once 
mention Dioscorides, although we find in the work of 
the former a great number of passages which appear to 
have been borrowed from the latter. This silence on 
the one hand, and conformity on the other, prove that 
Pliny and Dioscorides wrote nearly at the same period, 
and derived some of their materials from the same 
sources, particularly from the lost work of Sextius 
Niger. Dioscorides himself informs us, that, as a mil- 
itary man, he visited many countries. He received the 
surname of Phacas, from his having on his person a 
spot resembling a lentil (¢ax7j). Dioscorides is the 
most celebrated herbalist of antiquity, and for sixteen 
or seventeen centuries there was nothing known that 
could be regarded as superior to his work Ilepi “YAn¢ 
iatpixnc, ‘On the Materia Medica,” in five books. 
This is the more surprising, considering the real na- 
ture of this famous work. The author introduces no 
order into the arrangement of his matter, unless by 
consulting a similarity of sound in the names he gives 
his plants. Thus, mediwm was placed with epimedi- 
um, althea cannabina with cannabis, hippophestum 
(cnicus stellatus) with hippophaé, and so on. The 
mere separation of aromatic and gum-bearing trees, 
esculents and corn-plants, hardly forms an exception 
to this statement. Of many of his plants no descrip- 
tion is given, but they are merely designated by a name. 
In others the descriptions are comparative, contradic- 
tory, or unintelligible. He employs the same word in 
different senses, and evidently attached no exactness 
to the terms he made use of. He described the same 
plant twice under the same name or different names ; 
he was often notoriously careless, and he appears to 
have been very ready to state too much upon the author- 
ity of others. Nevertheless, his writings are extremely 
interesting, as showing the amount of Materia Medica 
knowledge in the author’s day, and his descriptions 
are in many cases far from bad: but we must be care- 
ful not to look upon them as evidence of the state of 
botany at the same period; for Dioscorides has no 
pretensions to be ranked among the botanists of anti- 
quity, considering that the writings of Theophrastus, 
four centuries earlier, show that botany had even at 
that time begun to be cultivated as a science distinct 
from the art of the herbalist. —It was only at last, when 
the rapidly increasing number of new plants, and the 
general adyance in all branches of physical knowledge, 
compelled the moderns to admit that the vegetable 
kingdom might contain more things than were dreamed 
of by the Anazarbian philosopher, that the authority of 
Dioscorides ceased to be acknowledged.—Dioscorides, 
in his preface, criticises the authors who had treated of 
this subject before him: Iolas of Bithynia, and Her- 
aclides of Tarentum, had neglected plants and metals ; 
Craterus, the botanist (6sorduo¢), and Andreas the 
physician, who had been regarded as the best writers 
on this subject, had nevertheless omitted many plants 
or roots; the disciples of Asclepiades, namely, Julius 
Bassus, Niceratus, Petronius, Sextius Niger, and Di- 
odotuas, had described very exactly what all the world 
knew, but had passed over in silence the sanative vir- 
tues of medicaments. He also states, in his preface, 
that his i divided into five books. Photius, how- 
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ever, cites as a sixth and seventh book, two small trea- 
tises which have come down to us, the one on Alexi- 
pharmacs, and the other on Theriacs. The authenti- 
city of these is doubted by critics; and yet not only 
are these two books found in manuscript, but the whole 
work is often arranged in a very different manner ; be- 
ing distributed sometimes into five, and at other times 
into seven, eight, or nine books. The text also has 
experienced various interpolations, which have in some 
degree been removed by the diligence and learning of 
later editors, Among these may be mentioned the 
synonyms for the names of the plants in the several 
chapters, which are taken from the ancient Egyptian, 
Dacian, and Celtic languages. These have been now 
placed at the end of the work, as they are generally 
supposed not to have come from the pen of Dioscorides. 
Many passages, too, have been discovered, which have 
been added to the text, being taken from authors of a 
later period, such as Aétius, Oribasius, Constantinus Af- 
ricanus, or else being translations from Pliny. Many 
transpositions, too, have been made in the text by copy- 
ists and possessors of manuscripts, with a view of in- 
troducing into the work an alphabetical arrangement. 
Besides the Alexipharmacs and Theriacs, there exists 
another work attributed to Dioscorides, and entitled 
Ilept ebropictwv dniAdy te Kai ovvbétov Dapudnor, 
“Of Simple and Compound Medicines which are easy 
to be prepared.” It is divided into two books: the 
authenticity of the treatise, however, is extremely 
doubtful. Finally, we have a work entitled Iepé 
apudkov étumetpiac, “Of the Knowledge of Medi- 
cines.” It isa species of alphabetical repertory of the 
works of Dioscorides and Stephen of Athens.—Dr. 
Alston affirms, that Dioscorides brought the Greek Ma- 
teria Medica to perfection ; or, at least, that it was 
neyer much improved afterward. ‘In him I have 
counted,” he says, “‘ above 90 minerals, 700 plants, 
and 168 animal substances, that is, 958 in all.’ 
“ Even Galen,” remarks Dr. Adams, “ who is so par- 
simonious of praise, seldom mentions Dioscorides but 
in terms of high eulogy; and neither Galen nor Aé- 
tius, Oribasius nor Paulus Hgineta, have made any ma- 
terial addition to the list of medical articles described 
by Dioscorides. The only fault with which his work 
is at all chargeable, is his attributing, in some instan- 
ces, too many virtues to one and the same substance ; 
and probably some which one cannot always admit to 
have been founded upon actual experience. On this 
ground Dr. Cullen founds a severe charge against the 
accuracy of our author; but, as the mania for exalting 
modern literature at the expense of the ancient was 
then at its height in Edinburgh, the opinion of such a 
critic ought to be received with considerable allow- 
ance, more especially as Cullen is constantly betraying 
his ignorance of the works which he depreciates.”— 
The most celebrated MS. of Dioscorides is one at Vi- 
enna, illuminated with rude figures. It was sent by 
Busbequius, the Austrian ambassador at Constantino- 
ple, to Mathiolus, who quotes it under the name of the 
“ Cantacuzene Codex,” and it is believed to have been 
written in the sixth century. Copies of some of the 
figures were inserted by Dodeus in his Historia Stir- 
pe and others were engraved in the reign of the 

mpress Maria Theresa, under the inspection of Ja- 
quin. Two impressions only of these plates have ever 
been taken off, as the work was not continued. One 
of them is now in the library of the Linnean Society, 
the other with Sibthorp’s collection at Oxford. They 
are of little importance, as the figures are of the rudest 
imaginable description, Another MS., of the ninth 
century, exists at Paris, and was used by Salmasius : 
this also is illustrated with figures, and has both Ara- 
bic and Coptic names introduced, which account it 
is supposed to have been written in Egypt. Besides 
these, there is at Vienna a MS., believed to be still 
more ancient than that first mentioned; and three 
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others are preserved at Leyden. The latest and best 
edition of Dioscorides is that of Sprengel, in the col- 
lection of Greek physicians by Kuhn, Lips., 1829, 8vo. 
The folio edition by Saracenus (Sarassin) Francof., 
1598, is also a very good one. Sprengel’s edition is 
improved by a collation of several MSS.—So far as 
European plants are in question, we may suppose that 
the means of illustrating Dioscorides are now nearly 
exhausted ; but it is far otherwise with his Indian and 
Persian plants. Concerning the latter, it is probable 
that much may be learned from a study of the modern 
Materia Medica of India. When the Nestorians, in 
the fifth century, were driven into exile, they sought 
refuge among the Arabs, with whom they established 
their celebrated school of medicine, the ramifications 
of which extended into Persia and India, and laid the 
foundation of the present medical practice of the na- 
tives of those countries. Jn this way the Greek names 
of Dioscorides, altered, indeed, and adapted to the 
genius of the new countries, became introduced into 
the language of Persia, Arabia, and Hindustan, and 
have been handed down traditionally to the present 
day. Thus Dr. Royle has shown, by an examination 
of this sort of evidence, that the calamos aromatikos 
of Dioscorides is not a Gentian, as has been imagined ; 
that Nardos Indike is unquestionably the Nardosta- 
chys Jatamansi of De Candolle, and that the Lukion 
Indicon was neither a Rhamnus nor a Lycium, but, as 
Prosper Alpinus long ago asserted, a Berberis. (Hn- 
cyc. Us. Knowl., vol. 9, p. 5.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol. 5, p. 331, seqq.) . t 

Dioscoripi InsuLa (Acocxopidov vijcoc, Ptol.), or 
Dioscoripa (Acookopida, Perzpl., p. 17), an island 
situate at the south of the entrance of the Arabic Gulf, 
and now called Socotora. The aloes here produced 
are held in more estimation than those of Hadramait. 
The ancient name, observes Vincent (Periplus of the 
Lrythrean Sea, p. 341.—Commerce of the Ancients, 
vol. 2), may have a Greek origin; but it has so near 
aname to Socotra or Zocotora, that it is much more 
likely to be a nautical corruption of an Arabic term, 
than the application of a Greek one. The island is 
near a hundred miles long, and thirty at its greatest 
breadth: it was inhabited only on the northern side in 
the age of Arrian, and the population there was very 
scanty, consisting of a mixture of Arabians, Indians, 
and Greeks, who had resorted hither for the purposes 
of commerce ; while the remainder of the country was 
marshy and deserted. Marco Polo informs us, that in 
his’ time the inhabitants were Christians; and Al 
Edrissi confirms this, with the addition, that the Greeks 
were introduced there by Alexander at the request of 
Aristotle, in hopes of obtaining aloes. Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes, on the other hand, says they were Greeks 
from Egypt (ed. Montfauc., p. 179). 

Drosotrt (Acéoxovpor), or sons of Jupiter, a name 
given to Castor and Pollux. 

Dioscurtias, a maritime town of Colchis, at the 
mouth of the small river Charus. It was afterward 
called Sebastopolis, and was, in the earliest ages, the 
port most frequented in Colchis by distant as well as 
neighbouring nations, speaking different languages ; 
a circumstance that still distinguishes Iskuriah, which 
name is Only a corruption of the ancient one. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol., 4, p. 370.) Arrian makes it to 
have been established by a colony of Milesians. Pom- 
ponius Mela, however, says that it was founded by 
Castor and Pollux, who made a voyage to Colchis, 
along oe Jason, in the Argonautic expedition. (Me- 
la, 1, 19. j 

Diospéis I. Maena, a famous city of Egypt. (Vid. 
Thebe.)—II. Parva, a city of Egypt, west of Ten- 
tyra, and on the western side of the Nile. It was the 


capital of the nome Diospolites. Pococke thought that. 


the site of this place was in the vicinity of the village 
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the sgavans of the French expedition. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 376.)—III. A city of Pales- 
tine, called also Lydda. It was situate in an extensive 
plain, and is placed by the Iviner. Hierosol. (p. 60) 
thirty-two miles northwest of Jerusalem. It was de- 
stroyed by the Saracens, who at a later period built, 
about two geographical miles to the east of its site, the 
modern city of Ramlat. (Abulfeda, Tab. Sy; p- 79.) 

Dir, another name for the Furies. (Vid. Furie.) 

Dircz, I. wife of Lycus, king of Thebes. She treat- 
ed Antiope with great cruelty, and was put to death by 
Amphion and Zethus, Antiope’s two sons. They tied 
her by the hair to a wild bull, and let the animal drag 
her until she was dead. After death she was changed 
into a fountain of the same name, near the city of 
Thebes. (Vid. Antiope.)—II. A fountain near Thebes, 
in Beeotia, the waters of which emptied into the Isme- 
nus. Near it was the dwelling of Pindar. Sir W. 
Gell noticed a brook to the west of the Cadmea, by 
some Turkish tombs, which he considered to be the an- 
cient Dirce, (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 230.) 

Dis, a name given to Pluto. (Vid. Pluto.) 

Dire or Dere (Aeipy, called by Ptolemy Ayjp7), a 
promontory of Africa, over against the coast of Ara- 
bia, and at the narrowest part of the Sinus Arabicus, 
or Red Sea. From its appearance as it stretched 
along the coast, it received the appellation of Dire 
(Aecp7) or “the neck.”? The modern name is said to 
be Bab-el-Mandeb. According to Mannert, however, 
Dire is now Ras-bel, and the opposite promontory of 
Posidium is Bab-el-Mandeb. ‘The city of Dire, or, as 
it was originally called, Berenice epi-Dires, stood upon 
a part of the promontory Dire. (Mannert, vol. 10, pt. 
1, p. 59, seqq.) 

Discorpia, a malevolent deity, daughter of Nox, 
and sister to Nemesis, the Parce, and Death. She 
was driven from heaven by Jupiter, because she sowed 
dissensions among the gods, and was the cause of con- 
tinual quarrels. When the nuptials of Peleus and 
Thetis were celebrated, the goddess of discord was 
not invited, and this seeming neglect so irritated her, 
that she threw into the midst of the festal assembly 
an apple all of gold, and having on it the inscription, 
“ Let the fairest take me.” ‘This apple was the cause 
of the ruin of Troy, and of infinite misfortunes to the 
Greeks. (Vid. Paris.) Discord is represented with 
a pale, ghastly look, her garment is torn, her eyes spar- 
kle with fire, and in her bosom she has a concealed dag- 
ger. (Lucian, Dial. Marin., 5.—Virg., Ain., 8, 702.) 

DiruyramsBus, I, a name of Bacchus. (Eurip., 
Bacche, 526.) According to the old explanation, now 
deservedly rejected, it stood for diGvpayoc, ‘* double- 
doored,” ‘“‘he who has passed through two doors,’ as 
an allusion to the double birth of Bacchus. The 
quantity of the first syllable is an insuperable objection 
to this interpretation, and Welcker’s answer to it 
(Nachtrag., p. 192), that this deviation from the 
quantity of dic arose from the necessities of the tro- 
chaic verse, falls to the ground at once, unless it can 
be shown not only that the metre of the dithyramb itself 
was trochaic, but also that it was necessary to introduce 
the name of the poem into the poem itself. (Donald- 
son, Theatre of the Greeks, p. 17, not., 4th ed.)—II. 
The earliest species of choral poetry connected with 
the worship of Bacchus. The inventor of this species 
of hymn was as little known as the meaning of the 
name. It is attributed by Herodotus to Arion (1, 23) ; 
by others to Lasus (Schol. ad Aristoph., Vesp., 1450. 
—Suid., s. v. Adooc); and Archilochus, who lived 
long before either of them, mentions it by name. 
(Archil., frag., 38, ed. Liebel.) It was danced by a 
chorus of fifty men or boys around a blazing altar 
(Schol. ad Pind., Olymp., 13, 26.—Simonid., Epigr., 
76); and hence it was also called the Cyclic chorus. 
The subjects were generally the birth of Bacchus, and 
Indeed, unless we 0 ali 
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Plato’s words (Leg., 3, p. 700, b, Acovicov yéveotg 

....- OHipapyboc Aeyouevoc), the name of the song 
expressed as much. It was originally distinguished 
by a disorderly and enthusiastic wildness of tone, 
which, in the end, degenerated into turgidity and bom- 
bast. ‘The music was Phrygian (therefore stirring 
and rapid), and the pipe its original accompaniment. 
From the more solemn festivities and systematic wild- 
ness of the dithyramb sprang tragedy ; just as comedy 
came from the Phallic song.—Blomfield supposes an 
etymological connexion between the words ‘ay6oc, 
Ypiauboc, and dHipayboc, and thinks they are corrup- 
tions of Egyptian terms. (Mus. Crit., vol. 2, p. 70.) 
It is more probable, however, that Gpiayuboc and d160- 
payboc came with the worship of Bacchus from In- 
dia, and that Dithyrambus was not, as many think, the 
name of the god after it became the name of the song, 
but the reverse. Donaldson, however, opposes this 
last-mentioned supposition, and attempts also to give 
a new derivation to the term itself, but with little, if 
any success. (Theatre of the Greeks, p. 18, not., 
4th ed.) 

Diviriicus, a leading nobleman of the A:dui, who 
possessed great influence with Cesar in consequence 
of his fidelity and attachment to the Romans. (Ces., 
B. G., 1, 3.—Id. ib., 1, 41, &c.) 

Divm, one of the principal cities of Macedonia, and 
not unfrequently the residence of its monarchs. It 
was situate, according to Livy (44, 6 and 7), at the 
foot of Mount Olympus, which leaves but the space of 
one mile from the sea; and half of this is occupied by 
marshes formed by the mouth of the river Baphyrus. 
Thucydides (4, 78) says it was the first Macedonian 
town which Brasidas entered on his march from Thes- 
saly. This place suffered considerably during the So- 
cial war from an incursion of the AZtolians under their 
pretor Scopas, who levelled to the ground the walls, 
houses, and gymnasium, destroying the porches around 
the temple of Jupiter, an edifice of great celebrity, 
with the offerings and everything used in the festivals. 
(Polyb., 4, 62.) It is evident, however, from Livy’s 
account, that this damage had been repaired when the 
Romans occupied the town in the reign of Perseus. 
It was here that Philip assembled his army previous 
to the battle of Cynoscephale. (Liwv., 33,3.) Dium, 
at a later period, became a Roman colony. (Ptol., p. 
82.) Pliny terms it Colonia Diensis (4, 10). Some 
similarity in the name of this once flourishing city is 
apparent in that of a spot called Standia, which an- 
swers to Livy’s description. Dr. Clarke, however, 
was not disposed to acquiesce in this opinion, and 
thought that it must have stood at Katerina. (Trav- 
els—Greece, Egypt, &c., vol. 7, p. 400, seqg.) He 
ps most probably mistaken, as Katerina, or Huteri, 

‘ich is the real name of the place, is doubtless the 
Hatera of the Tabula Theodosiana, one stage from 
Dium. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 1, p. 208.) 

Divopérom, the capital of the Mediomatrici, a peo- 
of Belgic Gaul, who were located along the Mosella or 
Moselle. Its name was afterward changed to that of 
the people itself, and is now Metz. (Tacit., Hist., 1, 
63.—Amm. Marcell., 15, 27.) 

Dopona, I. a celebrated city and oracle of Epirus, 
situate most probably in the present valley of Joannina, 
but the exact position of which has never been ascer- 
tained. Weare not assisted here by any accurate an- 
cient traveller like Pausanias, nor haye we any itine- 
raries or faithful measurements of distances to guide 
us ; all is vague and indefinite ; and, even after a most 
careful comparison of all the various passages in which 
the name occurs, very different opinions may be en- 
tertained on the subject. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
laces it four days’ journey from Buthrotum, and two 
rom Ambracia. (Antig. Rom., 1,5.) Colonel Leake 
n o have been situate at the southeastern ex- 
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els in Northern Greece, vol. 4, p. 168, segq.), and 
there are many reasons for believing that the Dodone- 
an territory corresponded to the valley at the south of 
that sheet of water. It is true there is no mention of 
a lake in the neighbourhood of the ancient Dodona, 
but the place is described as surrounded by marshes, 
and it is not unlikely that the Lake of Joannina may 
have been increased in later times from the Katavo- 
thras in the country. (Leake, vol. 4, p. 189.) It is 
universally allowed, that the temple of Dodona owed 
its origin to the Pelasgi at a period much anterior to 
the Trojan war; since many writers represent it as 
existing in the time of Deucalion, and even of Inachus. 
(4isch., Prom. Vinct., v. 679.— Dion. Hal., Ant. 
Rom., 1,14.) Herodotus distinctly states, that it was 
the most ancient oracle of Greece, and represents the 
Palasgi as consulting it on various occasions (2, 52). 
Hence the title of Pelasgic assigned to Jupiter, to 
whom the temple was dedicated. (Zed dva, Awda- 
vaie, MeAacyixé.—Ilhiad, 16, 233.—Compare Hesiod, 
ap. Strab., 7, 327.) Of the existence, however, of 
another oracle in Thessaly of the same name (vid. 
No. II.), no doubt can be entertained ; and to this the 
prayer of Achilles, in Homer, probably had reference. 
—Setting aside the fables which Herodotus has trans- 
mitted to us respecting Dodona and its doves, to which 
he evidently attached no belief, his report of the affin- 
ity which existed between the service of this temple 
and that of Thebes in Egypt is deserving of our at- 
tention. It appears from this author, that in his time 
the service of the temple was performed by females ; 
and he has recorded the names of the three priestesses 
who officiated when he visited Dodona (2, 55). Stra- 
bo, however, asserts, that these duties were originally 
allotted to men, from the circumstance of Homer’s 
mention of the Selli as being attendant upon the gods. 
The term Selli was considered by many ancient writers 
to refer to a people of Pelasgic origin, whom they iden- 
tified with the Helli (Soph., Trach., v. 1160, segg.— 
Strabo, 327.—Eustath., ad Il., 16, v. 233.—Schol. 
ad Hom., 1. c.—Aristot., Meteorol., 1, 14.—Hesych., 
s. v. "EAAot), and also with the Tomuri. (Eustath., 
ad Od., 16, 403.) The origin of the word Dodona 
seems not to have been ascertained, if we judge from 
the contradictory opinions transmitted to us by Steph. 
Byz. (s. v. Aodavn.—Compare remarks under No. II.) 
Nor are we better informed as to the nature and con- 
struction of the temple during the early age of Gre- 
cian history. The responses of the oracle were origi- 
nally delivered from the sacred oak or beech. (Soph., 
Trach., v. 173.—Hesiod, ap. Schol. in Soph., Trach- 
mm.) Its reputation was at first confined to the inhab- 
itants of Epirus, Acarnania, AStolia, and the western 
parts of Greece (Pausan., 7, 21), but its fame was af- 
terward extended over the whole of that country, and 
eyen to Asia, as we know that on one occasion the 
oracle was consulted by Croesus. (Herod., 1, 46.) 
The Beeotians were the only people who received the 
prophetic answers from the mouth of men; to all other 
nations they were always communicated by the priest- 
esses of the temple. The reason of this exception is 
stated at length by Strabo (401), on the authority of 
Ephorus. (Compare Procl., Chrestom., ap. Phot., 
Bibl., vol. 2, p. 321, ed. Bekker.) Dodona was the 
first station in Greece to which the offerings of the 
Hyperboreans were despatched, according to Herodo- 
tus; they arrived there from the Adriatic, and were 
thence passed on to the Maliac Gulf (4, 33). Among 
the several offerings presented to the temple by vari- 

ous nations, one dedicated by the Corcyreans is par- 
ticularly noticed. It was a brazen figure placed over 
a caldron of the same metal; this statue held in its 
hand a whip, the lash of which consisted of three chains, 
each having an astragalus fastened to the end of it; 
these, when agitated by the wind, struck the caldron, 
and produced so continued a sound that 400 vibrations 
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could be counted before it ceased. Hence arose the 
various proverbs of the Dodonean caldron and the 
Corcyrean lash. (Strabo, Compend.,'7, p. 329.) Me- 
nander, in one of his plays, compared an old nurse’s 
chatter to the endless sound of this kettle. (Menand., 
Relag., ed. Meinecke, p. 27.) It was said by others, 
that the walls of the temple were composed of many 
caldrons, contiguous to each other, so that, striking 
upon one, the sound was conveyed to all the rest. 
But this account is not so much to be depended on 
as the other, which, according to Steph. Byz., rests 
on the authority of Polemo Periegetes, who seems to 
have written a very accurate description of the curi- 
osities of the place; as also another person named Aris- 
tides.—We hear of the oracle of Dodona at the time 
of the Persian invasion (Herodot., 9, 93), and again in 
the reign of Agesilaus, who consulted it previously to 
his expedition into Asia. (Plut., Apophthegm. Lacon., 
p- 125.) It is stated by Diodorus Siculus (14, 13), 
that Lysander was accused openly of having offered to 
bribe the priestess. The oracle which warned the 
Molossian Alexander of his fate is well known from 
Livy (8, 24). From Demosthenes we learn, that the 
answers delivered from time to time to the Athenians 
were laid up in the public archives ; and he himself ap- 
peals to their testimony on more than one occasion. 
At length, during the Social war, Dodona was, ac- 
cording to Polybius (4, 67), almost entirely destroyed 
in an irruption of the A®tolians, under their pretor 
Dorimachus, then at war with Epirus. ‘They set 
fire,” says the historian, ‘‘to the porches, destroyed 
many of the offerings, and pulled down the sacred edi- 
fice.” It is probable that the temple of Dodona nev- 
er recovered from this disaster, as in Strabo’s time 
there was scarcely any trace left of the oracle; but the 
town must still have existed, as it is mentioned by 
Hierocles among the cities of Epirus in the seventh 
century ; and we hear of a bishop of Dodona in the 
council of Ephesus. (Wessel., ad HMierocl., Synecd., 
p. 651.)—All accounts seem to agree that Dodona 
stood either on the declivity or at the foot of an ele- 
vated mountain called Tomarus or Tamarus. (Stra- 
bo, 328.) Hence the term Tomuri, supposed to be a 
contraction for Tomaruri (Toxapovpor), or guardians of 
Tomarus, which was given to the priests of the temple. 
(Strabo, l. c.) In Callimachus (Hymn. in Cer., 52) 
we find the name of the mountain written Tmarus 
(Tydpoc). This lofty mountain was farther remarka- 
ble for the number of streams which burst from its 
sides. (Plin., 4,1.) If, then, we had the means of 
distinguishing the modern chain which answers to the 
ancient Tomarus, we might easily discover the site of 
Dodona, but the whole of Epirus being covered with 
lofty mountains, it is not easy to ascertain even this 
point.—(For discussions on this interesting question, 
consult Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 115, seqg.— 
Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 247.— Walpole’s Collection, 
vol. 2, p.473.—Hughes’s Travels, vol. 1, p.511.)—II. 
A city and oracle of Thessaly. It has given rise to 
much controversy whether Homer (Ji., 2, 749) refers 
to this or the city of Epirus, and the scholiasts and 
commentators are divided in their opinions. Stepha- 
nus Byzantinus (s. v. Awdévn) enters fully into the 
discussion, and quotes passages from several writers 
on the antiquities of Thessaly, who all acknowledged 
a city named Dodona or Bodona in that country: 
whence the opinion has been entertained that the ora- 
cle of Jupiter was afterward transferred to Epirus. 
Strabo (441) seems to adopt this notion, and affirms, 
in one place, that the Thessalian Dodona was situated 
near the Titaresius. Elsewhere, however, he leads us 
to suppose that it stood near Scotussa, at the foot of 
Mount Ossa (9, p. 441). Ritter has some curious and 
learned speculations on this subject. According to this 
writer, the primitive form of the name was Bodona (Bu- 


dévn), and he traces the founding of Dodona to a sacer- 
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dotal colony from India, and establishes, when taken 
in connexion with various other parts of early Grecian 
history, the remarkable fact of the introduction of the 
Budda-worship into Greece along with the germes of 
civilization. ‘The analogy between the root of the name 
Badwvy (Bod), and that of the Hindu Budda (Bud), 
is sufficiently obvious. Ritter’s work, however (Vor- 
halle Europaischer Volkergeschichten vor Herodotus, 
um den Kaukasus und an den Gestaden des Pontus, 
Berlin, 1820, 8vo), ought to be carefully perused in 
order to do justice to his learned and elaborate argu- 
ments. His object is to show, that the stream of civ- 
ilization and religion flowed into the countries of Eu- 
rope from the remote India, by pursuing a route through 
the vast regions of Scythia, and coming down into Eu- 
rope by the shores of the Euxine. 

Doponmus, a surname of Jupiter from Dodona. 
(Consult Homer, Il., 16, 233.—Zed diva, Awdwvaie, 
IleAaoycxé.—And compare remarks under the article 
Dodona.) 

Doponiprs, the priestesses who gave oracles in the 
temple of Jupiter in Dodona. (Vid. Dodona.) 

Dotazsetta, P. Cornelius, a Roman who married 
Tullia, the daughter of Cicero. His early profligacies 
and extravagances led him to join Cesar at the begin- 
ning of his rebellion, as the natural patron of men of 
broken fortunes. He afterward fought under him at 
Pharsalia, distinguished himself by his revolutionary 
proceedings when tribune during Cesar’s absence in 
Egypt, and afterward went with him into Africa, and 
served under him through the whole of that campaign. 
On his return to Italy after Czsar’s final victory, he 
appears to have lived in a style of great magnificence, 
and the excellence of his entertainments is recorded by 
Cicero, who, through him and one or two other friends, 
maintained a friendly intercourse with the dominant 
party. He was nominated by Caesar for the consulship 
a short time before the assassination of the latter, and, 
after Casar’s death, assumed the office of consul him- 
self, but went over to the side of the republic, and acted 
vigorously in its behalf. Subsequently, however, An- 
tony drew him entirely away from the republican party 
by paying off for him a heavy load of debts. Leaving 
Rome in order to get possession of Syria against Cas- 
sius, he surprised Smyrna and put Trebonius to death, 
on which the senate declared him a public enemy. 
Having been pursued and defeated by Cassius, he de- 
stroyed himself.—Dolabella was a man of no virtue or 
principle. Cicero was compelled to have his daugh- 
ter Tullia divorced from him. Still, however, the or- 
ator always kept up a fair intercourse with him, and 
endeavoured to use him as a check upon the designs 
of Antony, his colleague in the consulship. (Cve., 
Phil., 2, 30.—Id., Ep. ad Fam., 9, 16.—Middleton, 
Life of Cicero, vol. 2, p. 206, 224, 290, 343, d&e., 
8vo ed.) 

Doticna, I. a town of Thessaly, in the Perrhebian 
district, to the southeast of Azorus. Here the consul 
Q. Marcius Philippus received a deputation from the 
Achean league, at the head of which was Polybius, 
who accompanied the Roman army in their singular 
and perilous march through the defiles of Olympus into 
Pieria. (Polyb., Excerpt., 28, 11.—Liv., 42, 53.— 
Id., 44, 2.)—II. A town of Syria, situate in the dis- 
trict Euphratensis, and northwest of Zeugma. ‘The 
ancient name is preserved in that of Dolwc, a castle on 
a chain of mountains, which, detached from Amanus, 
are prolonged towards the Euphrates. (Abulfeda, 
Tab. Syr., p. 122.—Mannert, Geogr, vol. 6, pt. 1, p, 
496, 

aah a Trojan, the only son of the herald Eu- 
medes, famed for swiftness of foot. When Hector 
was anxious to explore by nig Grecian camp, 


and horses of Achilles, undertook the enterprise. On 


his approach to the Grecian tents, he was met by Di- 
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omede and Ulysses, who, on the part of the Greeks, 
had been despatched on a similar expedition. Dolon, 
having betrayed to them the situation and plans of the 
Trojans, was put to death by Diomede for his treach- 
ery. (Hom., Il., 10, 314.—Virg., Ain., 12, 349.) 

Dotonct, 2 people of Thrace. (Herodot., 6, 34.— 
Vid. Miltiades.) 

Doopss, a people of Thessaly, who appear to have. 
been early established in that southeastern angle of 
Thessaly formed by the chain of Pindus, or rather 
Tymphrestus, on one side, and Mount Othrys, branch- 
ing out of it, on the other. By the latter mountain 
they were separated from the Aunianes, who were in 
possession of the upper valley of the Sperchius ; while 
to the west they bordered upon Phthiotis, with the in- 
habitants of which country they were connected as 
early as the siege of ‘Troy. This we learn from Ho- 
mer, who represents Phoenix, the Dolopian leader, as 
accompanying Achilles thither in the double capacity 
of preceptor andally. (J/., 9, 480.—Pind., ap. Strab., 
431.) The Dolopians, according to Pausanias and 
Harpocration, sent deputies to the Amphictyonic coun- 
cil. From Herodotus we learn, that they presented 
earth and water to Xerxes, and furnished some troops 
for the expedition undertaken by that monarch into 
Greece (7, 132 and 185). Xenophon, at a later peri- 
od, enumerates them as subjects of Jason, tyrant of 
Phere. (Hist. Gr., 6,1.) Diodorus Siculus informs 
us that they took part in the Lamiac war (18,11). We 
afterward find Dolopia a frequent subject of contention 
between the A®tolians, who had extended their domin- 
ion to the borders of this district, and the kings of 
Macedonia. Hence the frequent incursions made by 
the former people into this part of Thessaly when at 
war with the latter power. (Lvv., 31, 12.—Id., 33, 
34.—Id., 36, 38.) Dolopia was finally conquered by 
Perseus, the last Macedonian monarch. The cantons 
of Thaumako, Gritwiano, and part of Agrapha, may 
be supposed to occupy the situation ascribed by an- 
cient writers to the country of the Dolopians. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 416.) 

Domitia Lex, de Sacerdotus, brought forward by 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, tribune of the commons, 
A.U.C. 650. It enacted that the pontzfices, augures, 
and decemvirt sacris faciendis should not be chosen by 
the sacerdotal colleges, but by the people. The pon- 
tifex maximus and curio maximus were always, in the 
first ages of the republic, chosen by the people. (Cvc., 
Kull., 2, '7.—Liv., 25, 5.—Id., 27, 8.) 

Domitia Gens, a celebrated plebeian family, divi- 
ded into two branches, that of the Calvini and that of 
the Ahenobarbi, ‘The Calvini attained to the consular 
office A.U.C. 422, the Ahenobarbi in 562. The latter, 
at length, in the person of Nero, became invested with 
imperial power; but with this emperor perished the 
male line of the Domitii. Domitian only belonged to 
this family through his mother Domitia. 

Domrta, I. Lepida, aunt of Nero, was accused of ma- 
gic and put to death (A.D. 54) through the intrigues 
of Agrippina, who was jealous of her influence over 
Nero. (Tacit., Ann., 12, 64, seq.)—II., or Domitilla, 
wife of Vespasian, by whom he had Titus and Domi- 
tian, and a daughter named Domitilla. She had been 
the mistress of a Roman knight, and passed for a freed 
woman; but she was declared of free birth on having 
been acknowledged by her father Flavius Liberalis, 
who held the situation of scribe to one of the quastors. 
She died before Vespasian came tothe throne. (Sue- 
ton., Vit. Vespas., 3.)—II. Longina, daughter of the 
famous Corbulo, the general of Nero. She married 
lius Lamia, but was seduced by Domitian, and, after 
the birth of a daughter, publicly raised to the throne. 
Hardly, however, had the emperor elevated her to the 
station of Augusta, when his jealousy was alarmed by 
certain familiarities to which she admitted the panto- 
mime a as he drove her from his bed and palace. 
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The ascendency which she had acquired, however, 
over the vicious emperor, was too strong to be thus 
suddenly dissolved, and she was recalled to her former 
station. Domitia was concerned, it is thought, in the 
conspiracy by which the emperor lost his life. She 
died during the reign of Trajan. (Sueton., Vit. Do- 
mit., 3.) 

DomiriAnus, Titus Fiavius, the second son of Ves- 
pasian, born at Rome’ A.D. 51. Vespasian, well aware 
of his natural disposition, reposed no confidence in him 
during his whole reign. Domitian, however, accom- 
panied his father and brother Titus in their triumph at 
the close of the Jewish war. Upon the death of Ves- 
pasian, he endeavoured to foment troubles in the em- 
pire, and share the succession with Titus. The latter, 
however, generously forgave him, treated him with 
great kindness, and made him his colleague in the con- 
sulship, always declaring to him that he intended him 
for his successor. Domitian is accused of hastening 
the death of Titus by poison; a charge, however, not 
warranted by the circumstances of Titus’s death. ‘The 
beginning of his reign was marked by moderation and 
a display of justice bordering upon severity. He af- 
fected great zeal for the reformation of public morals, 
and punished with death several persons guilty of adul- 
tery, as well as some vestals who had broken their 
vows. He completed several splendid buildings begun 
by Titus; among others, an odeum, or theatre for 
musical performances. The most important event of 
his reign was the conquest of Britain by Agricola; but 
Domitian grew jealous of that great commander’s rep- 
utation, and recalled him to Rome. His suspicious 
temper and his pusillanimity made him afraid of every 
man who was distinguished either by birth and connex- 
ions, or by merit and popularity, and he mercilessly sac- 
rificed many to his fears, while his avarice led him to 
put to death a number of wealthy persons for the sake 
of their property. The usual pretext for these mur- 
ders was the charge of conspiracy or treason; and thus 
a numerous race of informers was created and main- 
tained by this system of spoliation. His cruelty was 
united to a deep dissimulation, and in this particular 
he resembled Tiberius rather than Caligula or Nero. 
He either put to death or drove away from Rome the 
philosophers and men of letters; Epictetus was one 
of the exiled. He found, however, some flatterers 
among the poets, such as Martial, Silius Italicus, and 
Statius. The latter dedicated to him his Thebdis and 
Achilléis, and commemorated the events of his reign 
inhis Sylv@. But, in reality, the reign of Domitian was 
any other than favourable to the Roman arms, except 
in Britain. Jn Meesia and Dacia, in Germany and 
Pannonia, the armies were defeated, and whole prov- 
inces lost. (Tacitus, Vit. Agric., 41.) Domitian 
himself went twice into Meesia to oppose the Dacians, 
but, after several defeats, he concluded a disgraceful 
peace with their king Decebalus, whom he acknowl- 
edged as sovereign, and to whom he agreed to pay 
tribute, which was afterward discontinued by Trajan. 
And yet Domitian made a pompous report of his vic- 
tories to the senate, and assumed the honours of a 
triumph. In the same manner he triumphed over the 
Cotti and Sarmatians, which made Pliny the younger 
say, that the triumphs of Domitian were always evi- 
dence of some advantages gained by the enemies of 
Rome. In A.D. 95, Domitian assumed the consul- 
ship for the seventeenth time, together with Flavius 
Clemens, who had married Domitilla, a relative of the 
emperor. In that year a persecution of the Christians 
is recorded in the history of the Church; but it seems 
that it was not directed particularly against them, but 
against the Jews, with whom the Christians were then 
confounded by the Romans. Suetonius ascribes the 
proscriptions of the Jews, or those who lived after the 
manner of the Jews, and whom he styles “ improfessi,” 
to the rapacity of Domitian, Flavius Clemens and 
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his wife were among the victims. In the following 
year, A.D. 96, a conspiracy was formed against Do- 
mitian among the officers of his guards and several of 
his intimate friends, and his wife, the infamous Domi- 
tilla, herself is said to have participated init. The im- 
mediate cause of it was his increasing suspicions, which 
threatened the life of every one around him, and which 
are said to have been stimulated by the predictions of 
astrologers and soothsayers, whom he was very ready 
to consult. He was killed in his apartments by sev- 
eral of the conspirators, after struggling with them for 
some time, in his 45th year, and in the fifteenth of his 
reign. On the news of his death, the senate assem- 
bled and elected M. Cocceius Nerva emperer.—The 
character of Domitian is represented by all ancient 
historians in the darkest colours, as being a compound 
of timidity and cruelty, of dissimulation and arrogance, 
of self-indulgence and stern severity towards others. 
He gave himself up to every excess, and plunged into 
the most degrading vices. Conceiving at last the mad 
idea of arrogating divine honours to himself, he as- 
sumed the titles of Lord and God, and claimed to be 
a son of Minerva. Soon after he had succeeded to 
the government, he indulged in that love of solitude, 
which pride and fear combined to render in a very 
short time the most confirmed of all his habits. In 
the beginning of his reign, says his biographer, he ac- 
customed himself to spend several hours every day in 
the strictest privacy, employed frequently in nothing 
else than in catching flies, and piercing them with a 
sharp instrument. Hence the weil-known remark 
made by Vibius Crispus, who, when asked whether 
there was any one with the emperor, replied, ‘‘ No, not 
even a fly.” Domitian took a delight in inspiring oth- 
ers with terror; and Dio Cassius tells of a singular 
banquet, to which he invited the principal members 
of the senate and equestrian order, where everything 
wore the appearance of an intended execution. He 
once even convened the senate to determine in what 
way a large turbot should be cooked, whether whole 
or divided. And yet at one time, before his becoming 
emperor, Domitian had applied himself to literature, 
and he is said to have composed several poems and 
other works.—The senate, after his death, issued a de- 
cree that his name should be struck out of the Roman 
annals, and obliterated from every public monument. 
(Tacit., Hist., 3, 59, segqg.—Id. 1b., 4, 2, seqg.— 
Sueton., Vit. Domit.—Dio Cass., 67.—Plin., Epist., 
4, 11.—Zd., Paneg., 52, 6, &c.—Juv., Sat., 4, 37, 
seqq.) 

Domititia. Vid. Domitia IT. 

Domitius, I. Ahenobarbus, the first of the Domitian 
family that bore the surname of Ahenobarbus, lived 
about the beginning of the sixth century from the 
founding of the city.—II. Cneius Ahenobarbus, son of 
the preceding, was plebeian edile A.U.C. 558, B.C. 
196; pretor A.U.C. 560; and consul A.U.C. 562. 
(Liw., 33, 42.—Id., 49, 35, &c.)—III. Cneius Ahen- 
obarbus, was consul B.C. 122. He conquered Bi- 
tuitus, general of the Arverni, slaying 20,000 and ma- 
king 3000 prisoners. On his return to Rome he ob- 
tained a triamph.—IV. Lucius Ahenobarbus, was 
questor B.C. 66, and pretor some years after. Inthe 
year 54 B.C. he attained to the consulship. He and 
Lentulus were the first to oppose Cesar in his inva- 
sion of Italy. Betrayed by his own troops into the 
hands of the conqueror at the capture of Corfinium, 
he received his liberty, and again raising a little army 
at his own expense, sustained a siege at Massilia. Es- 
caping thence, we find him with Pompey in Macedo- 
nia, still the determined enemy of Cesar, and finally 
he fell in the flight after the battle of Pharsalia. (Cic., 
Ep. ad Fam., 8, 14.—Id. ib. 16, 12.—Id., Ep. ad 
Att., 1, &c.)—V. Cneius Ahenobarbus, son of the pre- 
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Brutus and Cassius. After the battle of Philippi he 
went over to the triumvirs, was pardoned, and, during 
the ensuing year, obtained the consulship, A.U.C. 722. 
Subsequently, however, he attached himself to Octa- 
Vius against Antony, but died before he could render 
the former any service.—VI. Cneius Ahenobarbus, 
father of Nero, married Agrippina, the daughter of 
Germanicus, B.C.28. He degraded his high birth by 
the ferocity of his character and the corruption of his 
morals. In early life he killed one of his freedmen, 
who would not drink as much as he wished him to do. 
He tore out also the eye of a Roman knight who dis- 
played towards him a freedom of spirit that gave of- 
fence. Being accused before Claudius of treason, 
adultery, and other crimes, he only escaped by the 
death of that emperor. He used to say, that from him- 
self and his wife there could only spring a monster 
deadly to the human race, a prediction fatally verified 
in Nero. (Tacit., Ann., 4,'75.—Id. b., 6, 45, &c.) 

Donatus, A‘xius, I. a celebrated grammarian, born 
in the fourth century of our era, about A.D. 333. 
He was preceptor to St. Jerome, who speaks with 
great approbation of his talents, and of the manner in 
which he explained the comedies of Terence. Inde- 
pendent of his commentaries on Virgil and Terence, 
Donatus composed a treatise purely elementary, in 
which he treated of the eight parts of speech individu- 
ally. This work was highly esteemed, and Diomedes 
the grammarian entertained so high an opinion of its 
merits, as subsequently to add it to his own work on 
Latin grammar. Some, though without the least au- 
thority, maintain that the commentaries of Donatus on 
Virgil and Terence are lost, and that those which at 
the present day bear his name are spurious. ‘That on 
Virgil is very unimportant, it is true, and appears wor- 
thy neither of the author commented on, nor of the 
reputation of the grammarian to whom it is ascri- 
bed. But the commentary on Terence is extremely 
valuable. Some writers assign the commentary on 
Virgil not to Mlius Donatus, but to Claudius Tiberius 
Donatus. (Compare the remarks of Heyne on the 
life of Virgil by Donatus, vol. 1, p. 153, in notis.)— 
II. A bishop of Numidia, in the fourth century. Ac- 
cording to some writers, he was the founder of the 
sect of Donatists, which grew out of aschism produced 
by the election of a bishop of Carthage. He was de- 
posed and excommunicated in councils held at Rome 
and at Arles, in the years 313 and 314, but was for 
some time after supported by a party at home. What 
farther happened to him is not known.—III. A bishop 
of Carthage, chosen to that offict in 316. He contin- 
ued and supported the schism produced by his name- 
sake, which led to a persecution under the Emperor 
Constans, in which the imperial arms finally prevailed, 
and Donatus died in exile about 355. According to 
St. Augustin, this prelate maintained an inequality of 
persons in the Trinity. (Gorton’s Biogr. Dict., vol. 
1, p. 653. 

Donv¥sa, an island in the Icarian Sea, one of the 
Sporades. It lay southeast of Icaria, and east of Pat- 
The marble obtained from this island was 


mos. 
green. It is thought to correspond to the modern Ra- 
clia. (Compare, as regards this island, the following 


authorities: Tacit., Ann., 4, 30.—Mela, 2, 7.—Plin., 
4, 12.—Steph, Byz., 8. v. Aovovoia.) 


Dorzs, the inhabitants of Doris. (Vid. Doris.) 


Dorias, a river of India extra Gangem. Mannert 
makes it correspond to the small river Pegu. (Geo- 
graph., vol. 5, pt. 1, p. 249 and 264.) Others, how- 
ever, are in favour of the modern Zangan, the mouth 
of which is in the kingdom of Tonquin. mle 

Dorion, a town of Messenia, where Thamyris the 
musician challenged the Muses to a trial of skill. 


Pausanias (4 33) notices this ancient town, of which. 


ceding, inherited all his father’s hatred towards Cwsar. | he saw the ruins near a fountain named Achaia, —Stra- 
After the death of the latter, he joined the party of| bo, however, asserts that no such place was known to 
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exist in his day, but that some identified it with an ob- 
scure town named Oluris, in the Messenian district of 
Aulon (350). This may have been the spot alluded to 
by Pausanias. Homer (J/., 2, 594) assigns Dorium 
to the dominions of Nestor. Hesiod seems to have 
adopted a different tradition from other poets, since he 
removes the scene of the story of Thamyris to Dotium 
in Thessaly (ap. Steph. Byz., s. v. A@riov,— Plin., 
4, 5). 

Doris, a country of Greece, situate to the south of 
Thessaly, and separated from it by the range of Mount 
(ta. On the south it had the Locri Ozola. On the 
east it was parted from the Locri Epicnemidii by the 
Pindus, a branch of the Cephissus ; and on the west 
from Altolia by a part of the chain of Cita. Its ter- 
ritory was of small size, extending only about 40 miles 
in length. The country, though mountainous, had still 
several beautiful plains, and was very fruitful.—The 
Dorians were the most powerful of the Hellenic tribes, 
and derived their origin, as they pretended, from a 
mythic personage named Dorus, who is generally made 
the-son of Hellen, though he is described as the son of 
Xuthus by Euripides (Jon., 1590). Herodotus (1, 52) 
mentions five successive migrations of thisrace. ‘Their 
first settlement was in Phthiotis, in the time of Deu- 
calion; the next under Dorus, in Hestiwotis, at the 
foot of Ossa and Olympus; the third on Mount Pin- 
dus, after they had been expelled by the Cadmeans 
from Hestiotis. In this settlement, says Herodotus, 
they were called the Macedonian people ; and he else- 
where (8, 43) attributes to the Dorians a Macedonian 
origin; but there does not appear to be any real con- 
nexion ‘between the Dorians and the Macedonians, 
who were of Illyrian origin (Miller, Dorians, vol. 1, 
‘p. 2), beyond ‘this vicinity of abode. The fourth set- 
tlement of the Dorians, according to Herodotus, was 
‘in Dryopis (afterward called the Doric Tetrapolis) ; 
and their last migration was to the Peloponnesus. 
Another, and most remarkable expedition, not men- 
tioned by Herodotus, was the voyage of a Dorian col- 
‘ony to Crete, which is stated to have taken place 
while they were in their.second settlement, at the foot 
of Olympus (Androm., ap. Strab., 475); and Dori- 
‘ans are mentioned among the inhabitants of that isl- 
and even by Homer (Od., 19, 174). The eastern. coast 
‘was the first part.which they occupied. (Staphylus, ap. 
‘Strab.,.475). This early settlement in Crete must 
not be confounded with the two subsequent expeditions 
of the Dorians to that island, which took place after 
they were well settled in the Peloponnesus, the one 
from Laconia, under the guidance of Pollis and Del- 
phus; the other from Argolis, under Althemenes. The 
migration of the Dorians to the Peloponnesus, which 
is generally called “ithe return.of the descendants of 
Hercules,” is expressly stated to have occurred 80 
years after the Trojan war, that is, in B.C. 1104. 
(Thucyd., 1, 12.) The origin and nature of the con- 
nexion which subsisted between the Heraclide and 
the Dorians are involved in much obscurity. The 
Dorians were, from very early times, divided into three 
tribes, and the epithet ‘thrice divided” (rpiydixec) is 
applied to:them by Homer in the passages referred 
to above. These three tribes were the Hylleans, the 
Dymanes, and the Pamphylians. Now the two latter 
tribes are said to have been.descended from Dymas 
and Pamphylus, the two sons of A‘gimius, a mythi- 
cal Doric king; and the first claimed a descent from 


_ Hyllus, the son of Hercules. An attempt has been 


made to show that the Hyll#ans were of Doric origin, 
as well as the.other two tribes. (JMiller, Dorians, 1, 
chap. 3, sect, 2.) It is more natural, however, to in- 
fer from the traditions, as well as from the duplicate 
_ divinities of the Dorians, that the genuine Dorians were 
‘included in the two other tribes, and that the Hera- 
clide were a erful Achwan family, united with 
them ‘in — ar manner, but .by.a stronger tie than 
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the Avtolians under Oxylus, who are also said to have 
taken part in this expedition. The Heraclide, then, 
with their AXtolian and Dorian allies, crossed the Co- 
rinthian Gulf from Naupactus, invaded and subdued 
Elis, which was assigned to the Astolian chieftain; and, 
bending their steps southward, conquered successively, 
and with greater or less difticulty, Messenia, Laconia, 
Argolis, Corinth, and Megaris. In Laconia they were 
joined by the Cadmzan clan of the Augide, who as- 
sisted them in their tedious war with Amycle, and af- 
terward took part in the colonies to Thera and Cyrene. 
This invasion, which so materially affected the desti- 
nies of Greece, was very similar in its character to 
the return of the Israelites to Palestine. The invaders, 
who, like the descendants of Abraham, brought their 
wives and children with them, though they, perhaps, did 
not completely abandon their last settlement, which 
was still called and considered Dorian (Thucyd., 1, 
107), numbered about 20,000 fighting men, on the high- 
est estimate. (Miiller, Dorians, 1, ch. 4, sect. 8.) 
They were therefore very inferior in number to the in- 
habitants of the countries which they conquered ; but 
the superiority of their peculiar tactics ensured them 
an easy victory in the field, and they appear to have 
taken all the strong places either by a long blockade, 
or by some lucky surprise ; for they were altogether 
unskilled in the art of taking walled towns. ‘The goy- 
ernment which the Dorians established in all the coun- 
tries which they thus invaded and conquered, was, as 
might have been expected, very analogous to that which 
the Norman invasion introduced into England, namely, 
an aristocracy of conquest; for while the successful 
invaders remained on a footing of equality among them- 
selves, all the old inhabitants of the country were re- 
duced to an inferior condition, like the Saxons in Eng- 
land. They were called zepioxot, or * dwellers 
around,” a name corresponding to the Pfahlbiirger, or 
“citizens of the Palisade,” at Augsburg, who dwelt in 
the city suburbs, without the wall of the city; to the 
“pale” in Ireland before the time of James I. ; to the 
people of the contado in Italy ; and to the Fauxbour- 
geois in France. (Niebuhr, Roman Hist., vol. 1, p. 
398, Cambr. trans.—Arnold's Thucydides, vol. 1, p. 
626.) The usual name for a constitution in a Dorian 
state was ‘‘an order,” or regulative principle (xdcoc), 
and this name appears to have arisen from the circum- 
stance that the attention of the Dorian legislators was 
principally, if not solely, directed to the establishment 
of a system of military discipline, and to the encour- 
agement of that strict subordination which is the result 
of it. The necessity of this was apparent, from the 
peculiar relation subsisting between the Dorians and 
their zepiocxor. It was by superior prowess and dis- 
cipline that the former had acquired their rank, and it 
was only by a continuance of this superiority that they 
could hope to maintain themselves in the same posi- 
tion. ‘The same occasion for strict discipline may also 
account for the extraordinary austerity which prevailed 
inmost Dorian communities. The Dorian women en- 
joyed a degree of consideration unusual among the 
Greeks. The Syssitia or common tables, which were 
established in most Doric states, were designed to ad- 
monish those -of the privileged class, that, living as 
they did in the midst of a conquered but numerous 
population, they must not consider themselves to have 
any individual existence, but must live only for the 
sake of theirorder. (Consult Miiller’s Dorians, Eng. 
trans., Oxford, 1830, 2 vols. 8vo.—Hermann, Lehr- 
buch der Griechischen Staatsalterthumer, Heidelb.. 
1836, translated Oxford, 1836.—Lachmann, Spar- 
tanische Staatsverfassung, Breslau, 1836.—Encyel. 
Us. Knowl., vol. 9, p. 89.)—II. A colony of the Do- 
rians in Asia Minor, on the coast of Caria. On the 
arrival of the Dorians in Asia, they formed themselves 
into six independent states or small republics, which 
were confined within the bounds of as many cities. 
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These were Lindus, Ialyssus, Camirus, Cos, Cnidus, 
and Halicarnassus. Other cities in the tract, called 
from them Doris, belonged to their confederacy ; but 
the inhabitants of these six alone, as true and genuine 
Dorians, were admitted into the temple at Triope, 
where they exhibited solemn games in honour of Apol- 
lo Triopius. The prizes were tripods of brass, which 
the victors were obliged to consecrate to Apollo, and 
leave in the temple. When Agasicles of Halicarnas- 
suis won the prize, he transgressed this custom, and 
carried the tripod to his own house, on which account 
the city of Halicarnassus was ever afterward excluded 
from the Dorian confederacy. The Dorians were from 
that time known by the name of the five cities, or 
Pentapolis, and no longer by that of Hexapolis.—III. 
A goddess of the sea, daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. 
She married her brother Nereus, by whom she had 50 
daughters called Nereides. Her name is often used 
to express the seaitself. (Propert., 1,17, 25.—Virg., 
Ecl., 10.—Hesiod., Theog.)—1V. A female of Locri, 
in Italy, daughter of Xenetus, whom Dionysius the El- 
der, of Sicily, married the same day with Aristomache. 
(Vid. Dionysius.) ; 

Dortscuvs, a plain in Thrace, near the mouth of the 
Hebrus, where, according to Herodotus (7, 59), Xerxes 
numbered his land forces, as he was marching upon 
Greece. The mode in which his officers ascertained 
the amount of his troops was this: they drew up in 
one place a body of 10,000 men; and making these 
stand together as compactly as possible, they traced a 
circle around them. Dismissing these, they enclosed 
the circle with a wall breast high; into this they intro- 
duced the army by bodies of 10,000 men each time. 
(Vid. Xerxes.) 

Dorsennvs, or more correctly Dossennus, a Roman 
comic poet, and writer of Atellane fables, who enjoyed 
no mean reputation as a popular dramatist. (Compare 
Vossius, de Poet. Lat. incert. at., c. 7, p. 84.) Hor- 
ace makes mention of him (£p., 1, 2, 173.) He par- 
ticularly excelled in drawing the characters of para- 
sites ; but, in consequence of the applause which these 
elicited from the lower orders, he would seem, from 
the censure of Horace, to have been tempted to go still 
farther, and push matters to extremes. ‘The same poet 
also pleasantly alludes to his carelessness and negli- 
gence as a writer, by saying that he traversed the stage 
with his sock, or comic slipper, loose and untied. 
Seneca makes mention of the inscription on his tomb ; 
from which epitaph some have inferred that he was 
distinguished as a moral writer. It ran as follows : 
“ Hospes resiste, et sophiam Dossenni lege.” (Senec., 
Epist., 89, 6.—Fabric., Bibl. Lat., vol. 3, p. 238, seqq.) 

Dorso, C. Fazius, a Roman, who, according to the 
old legend, when Rome was in the possession of the 
Gauls, issued from the Capitol, which was then be- 
sieged, to go and offer on Mons Quirinalis a stated 
sacrifice enjoined on the Fabian house. In the Ga- 
bine cincture, and bearing the sacred things in his 
hands, he descended from the Capitol and passed 
through the enemy without betraying the least signs 
of fear. When he had finished his sacrifice, he re- 
turned to the Capitol unmolested by the foe, who were 
astonished at his boldness, and did not obstruct his 
passage or molest his sacrifice. (Liv., 5, 46.) 

Dorus, a son of Hellen. (Vid. Doris.) 

Dory um and Doryiaus, a city of Phrygia, now 
Eski-shehr, at the junction of the Bathys and Thym- 
bris, two branches of the Sangarius, and on the con- 
fines of Bithynia. The plain of Doryleum is often 
mentioned by the Byzantine historians as the place of as- 
semblage of the armies of the Eastern empire in their 
wars against the Turks; and it is described by Anna 
Comnena as being the first extensive plain of Phrygia 
after crossing the ridges of Mount Olympus, and after 

assing Leucw. For some remarks on the modern 
Beki-shehr, consult Walpole’s Collection, vol. 2, p. 205. 
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Dés6n, a surname of Antigonus IIT., because he 
promised and never performed ; déowy, in Greek, 1. €., 
about to give; i.e., always promising. (Vid. Antigo- 
nus ITT.) 

Draco, I. a celebrated Athenian legislator, who 
flourished about the 39th Olympiad, B.C. 621. Suidas 
tells us that he brought forward his code of laws in 
this year, and that he was then an old man. Aristotle 
(Polit., 2, sub fin.) says, that Draco adapted his laws 
to the existing constitution, and that they contained 
nothing particular beyond the severity of their penal- 
ties. ‘The slightest theft was punished capitally, as 
well as the most atrocious murder; and Demades re- 
marked of his laws, that they were written with blood, 
and not with ink. (Plut., Vit. Sol., c. 17.) Draco, 
however, deseryes credit as the first who introduced 
written laws at Athens, and it is probable that he im- 
proved the criminal courts, by his transfer of cases of 
bloodshed from the archon to the ephete (Jul. Pol- 
lux, 8, 124, seq.), since before his time the archons 
had a right of settling all cases arbitrarily, and without 
appeal ; a right which they enjoyed in other cases un- 
til Solon’s ume. (Bekker, Anecd. Grac., p. 449, 1. 
23.) It appears that there were some offences which 
he did not punish with death ; for instance, loss of civ- 
il rights was the punishment of attempting to alter one 
of his laws. (Demosth., c. Aristocr., p. 714, Bekk.) 
Draco was an archon (Pausan., 9, 36, 8), and, conse- 
quently, an Eupatrid: it is not, therefore, to be sup- 
posed, that his object was to favour the lower orders, 
through his code seems to have tended to abridge 
the power of the nobles. The Athenians, it is said, 
could not endure the rigour of his laws, and the legis- 
lator himself was obliged to withdraw to the island of 
Sgina. Here he was actually suffocated in the the- 
atre beneath the number of cloaks and garments which 
the people of the island, according to the usual mode 
of expressing approbation among the Greeks, shower- 
ed uponhim. He was buried in the theatre. On the 
legislation of Draco in general, consult Wachsmuth, 
Hellenische Alterthumsk, 2, 1, p. 239, seqqg.—Encycl. 
Us. Knowl., vol. 9, p. 118. 

Drancaw. Vid. Zarangei. am 

Dravus, a river of Germany, rising in the Norican 
Alps. (Plin., 3, 25.—Strabo, 314.) It traverses the 
southern parts of Noricum and Pannonia, running from 
west to east, and falls into the Danube near the city of 
Comacum, or Prdent. It is now the Drave. Ptol- 
emy calls it the Darus. The Greek copyists frequent- 
ly allowed themselves the license of altering names 
and adding remarks, which only tended to show their 
own ignorance. So, in the present instance, they 
state that this river, which Ptolemy calls Darus, is 
the same with that named Daris by the barbarians, or 
the modern Drin. The truth is, Ptolemy means the 
Dravus, and no other. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 
561.) $ 
Drevxnum, I. a town of Sicily, north of Lilybeum, 
and in the vicinity of Mount Eryx. Here /neas, ac- 
cording to Virgil, lost his father Anchises. ‘The more 
correct form of the name is Drepana (ra Aperavd). 
This place was founded in the beginning of the first 
Punic war by the Carthaginian commander Hamilear, 
who removed hither the inhabitants of Eryx, and other 
places adjacent. (Diod. Sic., 23, 9.) Drepanum and 
Lilybeum formed the two most important maritime 
cities held by the Carthaginians in Sicily. _ Off this: 
place, near the A®gates Insulw, was fought the fa- 
mous naval battle between the Romans commanded | 
by Imtatius Catulus, and the Carthaginians under 
Hanno. The Romans gained a decisive victory, which _ 
put an end to the first Punic war. Drepanum was so pie 
called from the curvature of the shore in its vicinity 
resembling a scythe (dpéravov). Tt is now hi oe ~~ 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 384, seqq.)—II. 
town of Bithynia, on the Sinus a called by 
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Constantine the Great, Hellenopolis.—III. A prom- 
ontory on the Sinus Arabicus, below Arsinoé : it is 
now Kas-Zafrané. 

Drixo, a river of Illyricum, which falls into the 
Adriatic at Lissus, This is the largest of the Illyrian 
streams. Strabo (316) informs us, that it was naviga- 
ble as far as the country of the Dardanii, which is a 
considerable distance from the sea, as they inhabited 
the southern part of what is now Serva. This river 
is formed principally by the junction of two others, the 
one distinguished in modern geography by the name 
of the white Drino, which rises in the chain of Mount 
Bertiscus (Strabon., Chrestom. ap. Geogr. Min., vol. 
2, p. 99); the other flows from the south, out of the 
great lake of Ochrida, the ancient Lychnitis Palus, 
and unites with the former after a course of nearly 
sixty miles: this is commonly termed the Black Drino. 
(Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 1, p. 41.) 

Dromus AcuiLuis, a promontory near the mouth 
of the Borysthenes. (Strabo, 307.—Arrian, Peripl., 
p. 21.—Peripl. Anonym., p. 8.—Mela, 2, 1.—Plin., 
4, 26.) According to the old geographers, Achilles, 
having entered the Huxine with a hostile fleet, after 
ravaging the coast, landed on this promontory, and 
exercised himself and his followers in running and 
other gymnastics sports. (Mamnnert, Geogr., vol. 4, 
p. 234.) It is a low, sandy, and uninhabited neck of 
land, resembling somewhat a sword inits shape. Stra- 
bo evidently exceeds the true measurement, when he 
states it to be one thousand stadia. Pliny only makes 
it eighty miles. Its modern name is said to be Kossa- 


Oscharigatsh. (Vid. Leuce.) 

Drventivs and Drugntia (6 Apovévrioc, Ptol.— 
6 Apovévtiac, Strabo), a river of Gaul, rising among 
the Alpes Cottie, north of Brigantio or Briangon. 
It falls into the Rhodanus or Rhone, about three miles 
below Avenio or Avignon, after a course of one hun- 


dred and eighty miles, and is now called the Durance. 
Is is an extremely rapid river, and below the modern 
town of Sisteron it has been found impracticable to 
throw a bridge over it. Its inundations are frequent 
and very destructive. (Strab., 185.—Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 2, p. 78.) 

Drvipz, the ministers of religion among the ancient 
Gauls and Britons. Britain, according to Cesar, was 
the great school of the Druids, and their chief settle- 
ment was in the island called Mona by Tacitus, now 
Anglesey. 'The natives of Gaul and Germany, who 
wished to be thoroughly versed in the mysteries of 
Druidism, resorted to this island to complete their 
studies.—Many opinions have been formed respecting 
the origin of the name. The common derivation is 
from dpv¢, an oak, either from their inhabiting and 
teaching in forests, or, as Pliny states, because they 
never sacrificed but under an oak. But it is hard to 
imagine how the Druids should come to speak Greek. 
Some deduce the name from the old British word dru 
or drew, an oak, whence they take dpi¢ to be derived. 
This last derivation receives considerable support from 
a passage in Diodorus Siculus (5, 31), who, speaking of 
the philosophers and priests of Gaul, the same with the 
Druids, says that they were called Zapwvida:, a term 
which some of the commentators trace to the old Greek 
form odpuvic (tdo¢), a hollow oak. Wesseling, how- 
ever, it must be acknowledged, condemns this reading, 
and is in favour of receiving into the text the form 
Apovida:, where others read Zapovidar. Among the 
many Oriental derivations which have been given, a 
favourite one is that from the Sanscrit term Druwidh, 
signifying poor, indigent. In historical conformity with 
this derivation, it has been urged that, among the Hin- 
dus, we may observe in the Sanniassi the professional 


 mendicant, while among the Druids poverty was rather 


a merit than a disgrace.—The arguments in favour of 


the Oriental origin of the Druids are deserving of 


great attention, although too numerous to be here all 
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detailed. Diogenes Laertius and Aristotle class the 
Druids with the Chaldeans, Persian Magi, and Indi- 
ans, in which they are followed by other writers. The 
deities of the Sanscrit school are closely to be traced 
in the names of the Druidical gods. ‘The importance 
which the Druids attached to bulls and oxen forms 
another very striking mark of coincidence. The Dru- 
idical mysteries also are said by Davies to have been 
nearly parallel to the rites of Bhawanee and Eleusis. 
In the magic rod of the Druids we likewise discern the 
sacred staff of the Brahmins. Both possessed con- 
secrated beads ; both made almost endless lustrations ; 
both wore linen tiaras: and Maurice remarks that the 
circle, Brahma’s symbol, and the crescent, that of Siva, 
were both Druidical ornaments. So also there was a 
striking resemblance between the notion entertained 
by the Druids of a Supreme Being, and that found in 
the sacred writings of the Hindus. —The Druids 
formed a distinct caste, possessing the greatest au- 
thority, being the learned men and philosophers of the 
nation, and having also very great authority in the 
government of the state. Julius Cesar has left more 
information concerning them than any other writer. 
According to him, they performed all public and pri- 
vate sacrifices, explained the doctrines of religion, dis- 
tributed all kinds of rewards, administered justice at 
stated times, and determined the punishment which 
should be inflicted on offenders. Whoever opposed 
their decisions was excommunicated by them, and 
was thereby deprived of all share in public worship. 
They could even pronounce this curse against a whole 
people ; and, in fact, their power had hardly any lim- 
its. ‘They appointed the highest officers in all the 
cities, and these dared not undertake anything with- 
out their advice and direction. They were freed from 
taxes and all public burdens. Instruction in religious 
and all other kinds of knowledge, the art of war alone 
excepted, was intrusted entirely to them. They gave 
oral instruction in the form of verses, which often had 
a hidden meaning, and which, though amounting to 
many thousands, were committed to memory by their 
pupils. According to Cesar, they believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and its transmigration through 
different bodies. ‘They taught, moreover, the nature 
and motions of the heavenly bodies, the magnitude of 
the universe and the earth, the nature of things, and 
the power of the gods. ‘They also practised astrology, 
magic, and soothsaying. According to Pliny, they 
were not ignorant of natural philosophy and physic. 
They had a wonderful reverence for the mistletoe, 
a parasitical plant, which grows, not from the earth, 
but on other plants, particularly the oak. ‘This they 
looked upon as the holiest object in nature. They 
likewise esteemed the oak sacred. The Druids had 
a common superior, who was elected by a majority of 
votes from their own number, and who enjoyed his 
dignity for life. In their sacrifices, the Druids often 
immolated human victims. (Ces., B. G., 6, 13, seqg. 
—Plin., 16, 44.) Cesar states that the members of 
the Gallic nobility might alone enter the order of the 
Druids. Porphyry, on the other hand (de Abstin., 4, 
17), makes admission into this priesthood to have been 
open to all who could obtain the consent of their fel- 
low-citizens. ‘The severity, however, of a long and 
rigorous novitiate, occupying many years, would oper- 
ate as an effectual barrier to the admission of many.— 
As regards the wisdom of which the Druids were the 
depositaries, it may be remarked, that, among all the 
early nations of antiquity, a sacerdotal caste of some 
kind or other appear, by observation of the stars and 
the phenomena of nature, to have formed for them- 
selves a pecies of scientific religion, if it may be so 
termed, which was carefully treasured up by the sacred 
order, and rendered inaccessible to the people at large. 
Hence those oral traditions which were always con- 
fined to the limits of the sanctuary, and those sacred 
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books which were closed against the profane crowd. 
Such were, among the Etrurians, the Acherontic and 
ritual books of ‘I'ages, containing the precepts of agri- 
culture, legislation, medicine, the rules of divination, 
of meteorology, of astrology, and also a system of 
metaphysics: such were, among the Egyptians, the 
books of Hermes Trismegistus ; such are, among the 
Hindus, the Vedas, the Pouranas, the Angas, with 
their innumerable commentaries ; and such was the 
sacred wisdom of the Gallic Druids.—The ablest work 
on the ancient Druids is the splendid and elaborate 
production of Mr. Higgins. (The Celtic, Druids, by 
Godfrey Higgins, Esq., F.S.A., 4to, London.) In 
this will be found a vast body of most interesting in- 
formation respecting this ancient priesthood. ‘The 
_ Druids,” observes Mr, Higgins, “held the same doc- 
trine, in effect, with Pythagoras, the worship of one 
Supreme Being, a state of future rewards and punish- 
ments, the immortality of the soul, and a metempsy- 
chosis. ‘These doctrines, their hatred of images, their 
circular temples open at the top, their worship of fire 
as the emblem of the Sun, their observation of the 
most ancient Tauric festival (when the Sun entered 
Taurus), their seventeen-letter alphabet, and their sys- 
tem of oral instruction, mark and characterize the 
Druid in every age and every country of the world, by 
whatever name the priests of the country may have. 
been known.” (Celtzc Druids, p. 305.) ‘The Druids 
exercised, as may well be imagined, great influence 
over the minds of their more ignorant countrymen. 
Tacitus (Ann., 14, 30) speaks of the summary pun- 
ishment inflicted upon them by Suetonius Paulinus, 
in the reign of Nero. The island of Mona was taken 
by the Roman troops with great slaughter of the foe, 
the sacred groves were cut down, and the Druids driven 
out. On the introduction of Christianity, the Druidi- 
cal order gradually ceased, and the Druids themselves 
were regarded as enchanters by the early Christians. 
Drusicua, I. Livia, a daughter of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, born at Augusta Treverorum (Treves) 
A.D. 15.. She was far from inheriting the excellent 
qualities of her mother. Her own brother Caligula 
seduced her, and then gave her in marriage, at the age 
of seventeen, to Lucius Cassius Longinus, a man of 
consular rank. Subsequently, however, he took her 
away from her husband, and lived with her as his own 
spouse. This unhallowed connexion lasted until the 
death of Drusilla, A.D. 38, and at her decease Calig- 
ula abandoned himself to the most extravagant sor- 
row. Divine honours were rendered to her memory, 
and medals were struck in honour of her, with the title 
of Augusta, She was 23 years of age at the time of 
her death. (Sweton., Vit. Calig., 24.) Dio Cassius 
calls the name of her husband Marcus Lepidus, dif- 
fering in this from Suetonius. He may possibly refer 
to a second husband, who may have been given her, 
for form’s sake, a short time before her death. (Dzo 
Cass., 59, 3.)—II, A daughter of Agrippa, king of 
Judea, remarkable for her beauty. She was at first 
affianced to Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, king of 
Comagene. But, on his declining to submit to the 
rite of circumcision and to Judaize, the marriage was 
broken off. She was then given to Azizus, king of 
Emesa. Not long after, however, Drusilla renounced 
the religion of her fathers, abandoned her husband, and 
espoused Antonius Felix, a freedman of the Emperor 
Claudius, and brother to Pallas the freedman of Nerv. 
This is the Felix who was governor of Juda, and is 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. Drusilla was 
with Felix at Caesarea when St. Paul appeared before 
the latter. She had a son by her second husband, 
named Agrippa, who perished in the eruption of Ve- 
suvius which took place during the reign of Titus. 
(Joseph. Jud. Ant., 19, 9.—Noldius, de Vita et gestis 
. Herodum, p. 463, seqq.)—Tacitus (Hist., 5, 9) calls 
Drusilla the granddaughter of Cleopatra and Antony, 
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making her, consequently, the daughter of Juba II, 
king of Mauritania. ‘The Roman historian is in er- 
ror, for Drusilla was of Jewish origin. And besides, 
history only assigns to Juba II. a son, named Ptolemy. 
(Tochon, in Biogr. Unw., vol. 12, p. 46.) 

Drisvs, I. Cuaunivs Nero, son of Tiberius Clau- 
dius Nero and of Livia, was born B.C. 38, three 
months after his mother’s marriage with Augustus. 
He served early in the army, and was sent, in 17 B.C., 
with his brother Tiberius, against the Rheti and Vin- 
delici, who had made an irruption into Italy. He de- 
feated the invaders, pursued them across the Alps, and 
reduced their country. Horace has celebrated this vic- 
tory in one of his finest odes (4, 4). Drusus married 
Antonia Minor, daughter of Antony and Octavia, by 
whom he had Germanicus and Claudius, afterward 
emperor, and Livia or Livilla. In 14 B.C., being sent 
to quell an insurrection in Gaul, occasioned by the 
extortions of the Roman tax-gatherers, he succeeded 
by his conciliatory address. In the following year he 
attacked the Germans, and, carrying the war beyond 
the Rhine, he obtained a series of victories over the 
Sicambri, Cherusci, Catti, and Tencteri, and advanced 
as far as the Visurgis or Weser, for which the senate 
bestowed on him and his posterity the surname of 
Germanicus. In 9 B.C., Drusus was made consul, 
with L. Quintius Crispinus. He was soon after sent 
by Augustus against the Germans, crossed the Visur- 
gis, and advanced as far as the Albis or Elbe. He im- 
posed a moderate tribute on the Frisians, consisting 
of a certain quantity of hides, which, being afterward 
aggravated by the extortion of his successors, caused 
a revolt in the reign of Tiberius. (Taczt., Ann., 4, 
72.) He caused a canal to be cut, for the purpose of 
uniting the Rhine to the Yssel, which was known long 
after by the name of Fossa Drusi; and he also began 
to raise dikes to prevent the inundations of the Rhine, 


| which were completed by Paulinus Pompeius, in the 


reign of Nero. Drusus did not cross the Albis, prob- 
ably because he thought that he had advanced already 
far enough: he retired towards the Rhine, but, before 
he reached that river, he died, at the age of thirty, in 
consequence, as it was reported, of his horse falling 
upon him, and fracturing his leg. (Liv., Epit., 140.) 
Tiberius, who was sent for in haste, and found his 
brother expiring, accompanied his body to Rome, where 
his funeral was performed with the greatest solemnity. 
Both Augustus and Tiberius delivered orations in his 
praise. Drusus was much regretted by both the army 
and the Romans in general, who had formed great ex- 
pectations from his manly and generous sentiments. 
(Tacit., Ann., 1, 3, seqgg.—Id. ib., 2, 41.—Id. ib., 4, 


72, &c.—Id. Hist., 5, 19, &c.—Sueton., Vit. Aug., — 


94.—IJd., Vit. Tib., 7.—Id., Vit. Claud., 1, &c.)—II. 
Cesar, the son of the Emperor Tiberius by Vipsania 
daughter of Agrippa. He served with distinction in 
Pannonia and Illyricum, and was consul with his father, 
A.D. 21. Ina quarrel he had with the imperial fa- 
vourite Sejanus, he gave the latter a blow in the face. 
Sejanus, in revenge, seduced his wife Livia or Livil- 
la, daughter of Drusus the elder and of Antonia; and 
the guilty pair got rid of Drusus by poison, which was 
administered by the eunuch Lygdus. The crime re- 
mained a secret for eight years, when it was discovered 
after the death of Sejanus, and Livia was put to death. 
(Tacit., Ann., 1, 24, &c.—Id. ib., 4, 3, seqq.)—III. 
Cesar, son of Germanicus and Agrippina, and brother 
to Nero Cxsar and Caligula. He married Aimilia 
Lepida, who was induced by Sejanus to betray her 
husband. Deluded himself by the arts of that. evil 


minister, he conspired against the life of his brother, — 


Nero Cawsar, and was starved to death by order of Ti- 
berius. (Tacit., Ann., 4, 60.—Id. ib., 6, 23, seqg.)— 
IV. M. Livius. (Vid. Livius.) 

Dryipes, nymphs that presided over the woods. 
The Dryades differed from the aaah in that. 
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these latter were attached to some particular tree, with 
which they were born, and with which they died ; 
whereas the Dryades were the goddesses of the trees 
and woods in general, and lived at large in the midst 
of them. For though dpv¢ properly signifies an oak, 
it was also used for a tree in general. Oblations of 
milk, oil, and honey were offered to them, and some- 
times the votaries sacrificed a goat. ‘The derivation 
of the name Hamadryades is from da, ‘at the same 
time,” and dpdc, “a tree,” for the reason given above. 
It is plain that dpd¢ and the Germanic tree are the 
same word. Apic has apparently this signification in 
Ml., 22, 126.—Od., 19, 163.—Herod., 7, 218.—Soph., 
Trach., 768. In Nonnus, dpi¢ is constantly tree, and 
dpvoetc, wooden. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 237, not.) 

Dryma, a town of Phocis, on the banks of the 
Cephissus, northeast of Hlatea. (Pausan., 10, 34.) 
It was burned and sacked by the Persians under Xerx- 
es, as we are informed by Herodotus (8, 33). Its 
position is uncertain. Some antiquaries place it at 
Dadi, others at Oguinitza. (Compare Dodwell’s Tour, 
vol. 2, p. 1385.—Gell’s Itin., p. 210.) 

Dryopss, a people of Greece, in the vicinity of 
Mounts CEta and Parnassus. (Herodot., 1,56 —Stra- 
bo, 434.) Dicearchus, however (v. 30), extends their 
territory as far as the Ambracian gulf. They were so 
called, it is supposed, from Dryope, the daughter of 
Eurypylus, or, according to the poets, from a nymph 
violated by Apollo. Others derive the name, how- 
ever, from dpic, an oak, and ow, a voice, on account of 
the number of oaks which grew about the mountains, 
and the rustling of their leaves. The inhabitants 
themselves, however, advocated their fabulous origin, 
and claimed to be the descendants of Apollo; and 
therefore Hercules, having overcome this people, car- 
ried them prisoners to Delphi, where he presented them 
to their divine progenitor, who commanded the hero 
to take them with him to the Peloponnesus. Hercules 
obeyed, and gave them a settlement there, near the 
Asinean and Hermionian territories: hence the Asin- 
eans came to be blended with, and to call themselves, 
Dryopes. According to Herodotus, however, they 
passed into Eubcea, and from thence into the Pelo- 
ponnesus and Asia Minor (8, 73; 1,146). It is wor- 
thy of remark, that Strabo ranks the Dryopes among 
those chiefly of Thracian origin, who had, from the 
earliest period, established themselves in the latter 
country, towards the southern shores of the Euxine. 
_ (Stradb., 586.) 

Dvsis, a river of Gallia, rising at the foot of Mount 
Jura, and, after a course of 50 miles, falling into the 
Arar or Saone, near Cabillonum, the modern Chalons. 
It is now the Doubs or Doux. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
3, pt. 1, p. 77.) The text of Cesar (B. G., 1, 38), 
where he makes mention of this river, is very corrupt, 
some MSS. reading Adduabis, others Alduadubis, and 
others again Alduadusius, Adduadubis, and Alduasdu- 
bis. Cellarius, following Valois (Valesius) and Vos- 
sius, gives Dubis as the true lection (Geogr. Ant., vol. 
1, p. 36), and this has been followed in the best edi- 
tions. (Compare the remarks of Oberlinus, ad Ces., 
1. c., as to the origin of the corruption.) 

Dusris Portus, a port of Britain, supposed to be 
Dover. It was in the territory of the Cantii, and 14 
miles from Duroyernum. At Dubris, according to the 
Notitia Imperii, was a fortress, erected against the 
Saxon pirates. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 
161.—Cellarius, Geogr. Ant., vol. 1, p. 331.) 

Doria Lex, I. was brought forward by M. Duil- 
lius, a tribune, A.U.C. 304, It made it a capital 
crime to leave the Roman people without tribunes, 
or to create any new magistrate from whom there was 
no appeal. The punishment was scourging and be- 
heading, (Liv., 3, 55.)—II. Another, A.U.C. 392, to 
regulate what interest ought to be paid for money lent, 
and fixing | one per cent. 


an 


| stored, though probably modernized. 
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Duituius Nepos, C. a Roman consul, the first who 
obtained a victory over the naval power of Carthage, 
B.C. 260. After his colleague Cn. Corn. Scipio had 
been taken at sea by the Carthaginians in the first Pu- 
nie war, Duillius proceeded, with a newly-built Roman 
fleet, to Sicily, in quest of the enemy, whom he met 
near the Lipari Islands ; and, by means of grappling- 
irons, so connected the ships of the Carthaginians with 
his own, that the contest became a sort of land-fight. 
By this unexpected manceuvre, he took eighty and de- 
stroyed thirteen of the Carthaginian fleet, and obtained a 
naval triumph, the first ever enjoyed at Rome. There 
were some medals struck in commemoration of this 
victory, and a column was erected on the occasion. 
This column (called Colwmna Rostrata, because adorn- 
ed with beaks of ships) was, as Livy informs us, struck 
down by lightning during the interval between the sec- 
ond and third Punic wars. A new column was erect- 
ed by the Emperor Claudius, and the inscription re- 
It was buried 
afterward amid the ruins of Rome, until at length, in 
1565, its base, which contained the inscription, was 
dug up in the vicinity of the Capitol. So much, how- 
ever, was defaced, that many of the letters were ille- 
gible. This inscription has been restored, on conjec- 
ture, by the learning of modem scholars. (Compare 
Lipsius, Auctarium ad Inscript. Smetianas.— Ciac- 
conius, Col. Rostr. Inscr. in Grav. Thes., vol. 4, p. 
1811.) 

Duticuivum, the principal island in the group of the 
Echinades. Its name occurs more than once in the 
Odyssey as being well peopled and extensive. (Od., 
1, 246; 16, 247.) Its situation, however, has never 
been determined by those who have commented on the 
poet ; nor is it probable that much light can be thrown 
upon the subject at this distant period. Strabo (456), 
who has entered largely on the question, takes much 
pains to refute those who confounded it with Cephal- 
lenia, or considered it as a town of that island. He 
himself contends, that the Dolicha of his time, situated 
at the mouth of the Achelous, opposite to Giniade, 
and 100 stadia from Cape Araxus, was the real Duli- 
chium. (Compare Steph. Byz., s. v. Aoviixiov.— 
Eustath. ad Hom., Od., 1, 246.) But it is very doubt- 
ful whether this place was ever of sufficient conse- 
quence to apply to Homer’s description of that island. 
Dodwell, who has made some judicious observations 
on this head, thinks that Dulichium may have been 
swallowed up by an earthquake ; and mentions having 
been assured by some Greek sailors that there was, 
about two miles from Cephallenia, an immersed isl- 
and, extending out for seven miles. (Classical Tour, 
vol. 1, p. 107, segg.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, 

. 27.) 

3 Dumnorix, a powerful and ambitious chieftain of 
the ASdui, and brother to Divitiacus. He was disaf- 
fected towards Cesar and the Romans, and, when the 
former was on the point of sailing for Britain, and had 
ordered Dumnorix to accompany him, the Avduan, on 
a sudden, marched away with the cavalry of his nation, 
and directed his course homeward. He was pursued 
and put to death. (Ces., B. G., 1, 3.—Id. ib., 1, 20. 
—Id. ib., 5, 6, seq.) 

Dorius, a river of Spain, rising in the chain of Mons 
TIdubeda, near the sources of which are the ruins 
of ancient Numantia. (Strabo, 152.) Ptolemy (2, 
5) calls it the Awpiac, and Dio Cassius (37, 52) the 
Aéptog. It flowed to the west, through the territories 
of the Arevaci and Vacczi, and formed a dividing line 
between the Lusitani and Vettones on the south, and 
the Callaici on the north. It empties into the Atlan- 
tic after a course of nearly 300 miles, but is navigable 
only seventy miles from its mouth, on account of the 
rapid current. Its modern name is the Douro. The 
sands of the Durius are spoken of by the ancients as 
being auriferous. (Stl. Ital., 1, 234.) At the mouth 
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of this river stood Calle, commonly styled Portus 
Calles, from a corruption of which last comes the 
modern name of Portugal. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1, 
p- 340.—Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 290.) 

Durocassss (called also Droce and Fanum Druid- 
um), a city of the Eburovices, in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
southwest of Lutetia, In its vicinity was the princi- 
pal residence of the Druids in Gaul. The modern 
name is Dreux. (Ca@s., B. G., 6, 138.—Thuan., 
Mist., 34, seq.) 

Durocorrorum, the capital of the Remi, on the 
Vesle, one of the branches of the Axona or Azsne. 
It is now Rheims. (Cas., B. G., 6, 44.) 

Dima, the last of the Achzan towns to the west, 
situate about forty stadia beyond the mouth of the 
Peyrus or Pirus. Pausanias states (7, 18), that its 
more ancient name was Palea. Strabo is of opinion, 
that the appellation of Dyme had reference to its 
western situation, with regard to the other cities of the 
province (macv dvoputkwratn, ad’ od Kal Tovvoua). 
He adds, that it was originally called Stratos. (Stra- 
bo, 387.) ‘The epithet of Cauconis, applied to this 
city by the poet Antimachus, would lead to the sup- 
position that it was once occupied by the ancient Cau- 
cones. (Ap. Schol. Lycophron, v. 589.) Dyme is 
mentioned as one of the twelve towns of Achaia by 
Herodotus (1, 146). Its territory, from being contig- 
uous to Elis and Autolia, was frequently laid waste 
during the Social war by the armies of those countries 
then united. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 71.) 

Dyras, a river of Thessaly, twenty stadia beyond 
the Sperchius, said to have sprung from the ground in 
order to assist Hercules when burning on Oeta. (He- 
rodot.,'7, 199.—Strabo, 428.) 

Dyris, the name given to Mount Atlas by the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants. ("Opo¢ éoriv, dep of pév "EA- 
Anveg “Athavta kadovowv, of Bapbapor d& Adpiv.— 
Strabo, 825.) Mr. Hodgson, in a pamphlet on the af- 
finities of the Berber languages, after observing that 
the Atlas chain of mountains was called by the ancient 
geographers, besides their common appellation, Dyris 
or Dyrim, and Adderis or Aderim, indulges in the fol- 
lowing etymological remarks (p. 5, segq). ‘‘ These 
names appear to me to be nothing else than the Berber 
words Athraer, Edhrarin, which mean a mountain. or 
mountains, differently corrupted from what they had 
been before they were changed to Atlas. Adrar, Ath- 
raer, Edhrarin, Adderis, or Adderim, are evidently 
the same word, with such variations as may naturally 
be expected when proper names pass from one lan- 
guage to another. ‘There is surely not more, nor per- 
haps so much, difference between them as between 
Antwerpen and Amberes (the Spanish name for An- 
twerp), Mechlin and Malines, Lugdunum and Lyons, 
’Odvoceve and Ulysses, Kapyndav and Carthage. And 
if the Romans or the Greeks changed Adhrar and Ed- 
hrarmm into Adderis, or in the accusative Adderim, 
why from Adderis might they not have made Adras, 
Atras, or Atlas? The weight of probability, at least, 
seems to be in favour of this supposition.” (T'rans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 4, 
new series.) 

Dyrracuium, now Durazzo, a city of Illyricum, 
previously called Epidamnus. (Vid. Epidamnus.) 


E. 


Einus, a name of Janus among the ancient Latins. 
Cornificius, quoted by Macrobius (Saé., 1, 9), main- 
tained that Cicero (NV. D., 2, 27) meant this appellation, 
and not Janus, when he derived the name ab eundo. 


Epora, I. a city of Lusitania, to the south of the 


Tagus and north of the Anas, called also Liberalitas 
Julia. (Plin., 4, 22.—Mela, 3,1.) It is now Evora, 
the chief city of the province of Alontejo—tII. A for- 
tress in Hispania Betica, on the eastern bank of the 
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Batis. 
conensis, near the river Tamaris. It is supposed to 
coincide with the modern village of Muros, near the 
mouth of the Tambre. Others, however, are in favour 
of the harbour of Obre, at the mouth of the Tamaro. 
(Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. der Geogr., p. 446.) 

Exoracum, a city of Britain, in the territory of the 
Brigantes, now York. Eboracum was, next to Lon- 
dinium or London, the most important city in the 
whole island. It formed a convenient post, and place 
of arms, for the Romans during the continual wars 
waged by them against the northern nations of Britain. 
Septimius Severus died here. The modern city can 
still show many vestiges of Roman power and magni- 
ficence. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 123.) 

Estp#, the western isles of Britain, now Hebrides. 
Ptolemy (2, 2) places them to the north of Hibernia, 
and makes them five in number. The name Ebu- 
de was borrowed by the Romans from the Greek ap- 
pellation E6ovdai. ‘Two of the five properly bear the 
name of Ebude ; the remaining three were called Ma- 
leus, Epidium, and Ricina. Pliny (4, 16) calls them 
all Hebrides Insule. ‘“ Hbudes,” says Salmasius, 
“¢ Mela nullas recenset, et nullas Emodas Piolemeus. 
Vix sane mihi dubium est, quin Emode, vel Emuda, et 
Ebude eedem sint.’? (Salmas. ad Solin., 1, 22.) 

Exurongs, I. a nation of Belgic Gaul, to the west 
of the Ubii and the Rhine, and to the south of the 
Menapii. Their territory corresponded to the present 
country of Liége (Je pays de Inége). Under the con- 
duct of Ambiorix they defeated Sabinus and Cotta, 
the lieutenants of Cesar, having induced them to quit 
their winter-quarters, and then having attacked them 
on the route. Cesar inflicted a terrible retaliation, 
desolating the country, and almost annihilating their 
race. ‘The Tungri afterward took possession of the 
vacated seats of the Eburones. The capital of the 
Eburones was Aduatuca. This was rebuilt by the 
Tungri, and is now Tongres. (Cas., B. G., 2, 4, 
seqq.—Id. 1b., 5, 26, segqg.—Id. ib., 6, 33.) 

Estsus (‘E6ovooc, Gronov. ad Strab., ed Oxon., p. 
216.—Bovtooc, Dionys. Perieg.), one of the Pityusz, 
or Pine-islands, so named by the Greeks from the 
number of pine-trees which grew in them (zirv¢, 
pinus). The island of Ebusus was the largest of the 
number, and very fertile in the production of vines, 
olives, and large figs, which were exported to Rome 
and elsewhere. (Compare Mela, 2, 7.—Plun., 3, 5. 
-—Id., 15, 9.—Fest. Avien., v. 621.) It was famed 
also for its wool: but that no poisonous animal existed 
here is a mere fable of former days. Some of the an- 
cient writers call it simply Pityusa. (Diod. Sic., 5, 
16.—Compare Lavy, 28, 37, who, however, in another 
place (22, 20), names it Ebusus.) Agathemerus (Ge- 
ogr., 1, 5) speaks of the larger Pityusa in contradistinc- 
tion to the smaller. It is about forty miles from the 
Mediterranean coast of Spain, and is now named, by a 
slight corruption, Jviga. It still produces abundance 
of corn, wine, oil, fruit, &c., and a great deal of salt 
is made in it by natural evaporation. Its size is 190 
square miles ; the population about 15,000. Diodorus 
(J. c.) compares this island, in point of size, with Corcy- 
ra. The chief place on the island was Ebusus, which 
had an excellent harbour, and was inhabited in part by 
Phenicians. (Diod. Sic., 5, 16.—Sil. Ital., 3, 362.) 

Ecsarina (drum), I. the capital of Media, situate, 
according to Diodorus (2, 3), about twelve stadia from 
Mount Orontes. The genuine orthography of the 
word appears to be Agbatana (Ay6arava). Stepha- 
nus of Byzantium says that this form ’Ayédrava was 
employed by Ctesias. Bahr, however, the latest edi- 
tor of Ctesias, retains ’Ex6drava, not because he thinks 
it the true reading, but from a reluctance to change the 
form of the word in opposition to the MSS. But the 
same editor, in his Herodotus (1, 98), adopts ’Ay6a- 
tava with Wesseling, for here the aon It. 


(Mela, 3, 1.)—III. A city of Hispania Tarra- - 
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Isidorus Characenus has ’Arvo6darava, a manifest er- 
ror. Reland (Diss. Miscell., pt. 2, p. 107) deduces 
the name from the Persian Ac, ‘‘a lord” or ** master,” 
and Abadan, “a cultivated and inhabited place.”—Ec- 
batana, being in a high and mountainous country, was 
a favourite residence of the Persian kings during sum- 
mer, when the heat of Susa was almost insupportable. 
The Parthian kings also, at a later period, retired to it 
in the summer to avoid the excessive heat of Ctesi- 
phon. According to Herodotus (1, 98), Ecbatana was 
built near the close of the eighteenth century B.C. by 
Dejoces, the founder of the Median monarchy. The 
book of Judith (1, 2) assigns the building of this city, 
or, rather, the erection of its citadel, to Arphaxad, in the 
twelfth year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Assyria. Some writers make Arphaxad the same with 
Dejoces, while others identify him with Phraortes, the 
son of the latter, who might have repaired the city, or 
else made some additions to it.—Herodotus furnishes 
us with no hint whence we may infer the relative po- 
sition of Ecbatana on the map of Media. His de- 
scription of the fortress or citadel, however, is par- 
ticular. ‘The Medes,’’ he remarks, ‘“‘in obedience 
to their king’s command, built those spacious and 
massy fortifications now called Ecbatana, circle within 
circle, according to the following plan. Each inner 
circle overtops its outer neighbour by the height of the 
battlements alone. ‘This was effected partly by the 
nature of the ground, a conical hill, and partly by the 
building itself. The number of the circles was seven ; 
within the innermost were built the palace and the 
treasury. The circumference of the outermost wall 
and of the city of Athens may be regarded as nearly 
equal. The battlements of the first circle are white ; 
of the second, black; of the third, scarlet; of the fourth, 
azure; of the fifth, orange. All these are brilliantly 
coloured with different paints. But the battlements 
of the sixth circle are silvered over, while those of the 
seventh are gilt. Dejoces constructed these walls 
around his palace for his own personal safety. But 
he ordered the people to erect their houses in a circle 
around the outward wall.” (Herod., 1, 98, seg.)— 
The Orientals, however, according to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, claimed a far more ancient origin for Ecbatana. 
They not only described it as the capital of the first 
Median monarchy, founded by Arbaces, but as exist- 
ing prior to the era of the famed and fabulous Semira- 
mis, who is said to have visited Ecbatana in the course 
of her royal journeys, and to have built there a magnifi- 
cent palace. She also, with immense labour and ex- 
pense, introduced abundance of excellent water into 
the city, which before had been badly supplied with it, 
and she effected this object by perforating the adjacent 
Mount Orontes, and forming a tunnel, fifteen feet broad, 
and forty feet high, through which she conveyed a lake- 
stream. (Duzod. Sic., 2, 13.) Ecbatana continued a 
splendid city under the Persian sway, the great king 
spending at this place the two hottest months of the 
year. (Ailian, |. c—Xen., l. c.) The Macedonian 
conquest did not prove destructive to Ecbatana, as it 
had to the royal palace at Persepolis. Alexander de- 
posited in Ecbatana the treasures taken from Persepo- 
lis and Pasargada, and one of the last acts of his life 
was a royal visit to the Median capital. Although not 
equally favoured by the Seleucidz, it still retained the 
traces of its former grandeur ; and Polybius has left on 
record a description of its state under Antiochus the 
Great, which shows that Ecbatana was still a splendid 
city, though it had been despoiled of many of its more 
costly decorations. (Polyb., 10, frag. 4.) When the 
Seleucide were driven from Upper Asia, Ecbatana be- 
came the favourite summer residence of the Arsacide, 
and we have the authority of Tacitus to show, that, at 
the close of the first century, it still continued to be 
the Parthian capital. (Tacit., Ann., 15, 31.) When 
the Persians, under the house of Sassan, A.D. 226, re- 
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covered the dominion of Upper Asia, Ecbatana, both 
as an ancient seat of empire and as a place situate 
far from the immediate scene of warfare between the 
Persians and the Romans, continued to be a favourite 
and secure place of residence. ‘The natural bulwarks 
of Mount Zagros were never forced by the Roman le- 
gions, nor did the matrons of Ecbatana ever behold the 
smoke ofa Romancamp. Consequently, we find, from 
Ammianus Marcellinus, that near the close of the fourth 
century, Ecbatana continued to be a great and a forti- 
fied city.—The site of Ecbatana has been a matter of 
dispute among modern scholars. Gibbon and Sir W. 
Jones are in favour of the present Tabriz. The claims, 
however, of this town are now completely set aside. 
Mr. Williams contends for Ispahan. (Geography of 
Anc. Asia, p. 10, seqgq.) He is ably refuted, however, 
in the Journal of Education (No. 4, p. 305, seqq.). 
D’Anville, Mannert, and others declare for Hamme- 
dan, which is undoubtedly the true opinion. ‘The 
route of commerce between the low country, in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient Seleucia, and the mod- 
ern Bagdad and the high table-land of Iran, is deter- 
mined by the physical character of the country, and 
has continued the same from the earliest recorded his- 
tory of those countries to the present day. ‘The places 
marked in the Itinerary of Isidorus Characenus, as 
lying in Seleucia and Ecbatana, are the places indi- 
cated by modern travellers as lying on the route be- 
tween Bagdad and Hammedan.—Mr. Kinneir describes 
the climate of Hammedan as delightful durimg eight 
months of the year; but in winter the cold is exces- 
sive, and fuel with difficulty procured. Hammedan 
lies in a low plain at the foot of Mount Elwund, which 
belongs to the mountain-chain that forms the last step 
in the ascent from the lowlands of Irak-Arabi to the 
high table-land of Iran. The summit of Elwund is 
tipped with continual snow. (Kznneir’s Persia, p. 
126.)—II. A town of Syria, in Galilea Inferior, at the 
foot of Mount Carmel, supposed to coincide with the 
modern Cazffa. Here Cambyses gave himself a mor- 
tal wound as he was mounting his horse, and thus ful- 
filled the oracle which had warned him to beware of 
Ecbatana. (Herod., 3, 64.) 

Ecuipna, a monster sprung from the union of Chry- 
saor with Callirhoe, the daughter of Oceanus. She is 
represented as a beautiful woman in the upper parts of 
the body, but as a serpent below the waist. (Heszod, 
Theog., 297.) 

Ecuinipes, islands formerly lying opposite the 
mouth of the Acheloiis, but which, in process of 
time, have for the most part become connected with 
the land by the alluvial deposites of the muddy waters 
of the,river. These rocks, as they should rather be 
termed, were known to Homer, who mentions them 
as being inhabited, and as having sent a force to Troy 
under the command of Megas, a distinguished warrior 
of the Iliad. (il., 2, 625.) They are said by some 
geographers to be now called Curzolari; but this 
name belongs to certain small, pointed isles near them, 
called from their appearance Oxie (‘Ofeiaz) by the an- 
cients. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 26.) 

Ecuinussa. V2d. Cimolus. 

Ecuion, one of the men who sprang from the drag- 
on’s teeth sown by Cadmus. He, along with four 
others, survived the conflict that ensued, and assisted 
Cadmus in building Thebes. The monarch gave him 
his daughter Agave in marriage, by whom he had Pen- 
theus. After the death of Cadmus he reigned in 
Thebes. Hence the epithet ‘“ Echionean,” applied 
by the poets to that city. (Ovid, Met., 3, 311.—Ho- 
rat., Od., 4, 4, 64.) 

Ecuionivgs, a patronymic given to Pentheus as de- 
scended from Echion. (Ovid, Met., 3, 311.) 

Ecnionius, an epithet applied to the city of Thebes, 
as founded by the aid of Echion. (Ovid, Met., 3, 311. 
—Horat., Od., 4, 4, 64.) 
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Ecwo, a daughter of the Air and Tellus, who chiefly 
resided in the vicinity of the Cephissus. She was once 
one of Juno’s attendants; but, having offended that 
goddess by her deception, she was deprived, ina great 
measure, by her, of the power of speech. Juno de- 
clared, that in future she should have but little use of 
her tongue ; and immediately she lost all power of do- 
ing any more than repeat the sounds which she heard. 
Echo happening to see the beautiful youth. Narcissus, 
became deeply enamoured of him. But, her love be- 
ing slighted, she pined away till nothing remained of 
her but her voice and bones. The former still exists, 
the latter were converted into stone. (Ovid, Met., 3, 
341, seqq.) 

Ecrmnes, a people who, according to Pausanias, 
first inhabited the territory of Thebes, in Beotia. 
Ogyges is said to have been their first king. They 
were exterminated by a plague, and succeeded by the 
Hyantes. (Compare Strabo, 401.—Pausan., 9, 5.— 
Lycophr., v. 433.) 

Epessa, I. a city of Mesopotamia, in the district of 
Osroene, on the banks of a small river called Scirtus. 
It lay northeast of Zeugma, and southeast of Samosa- 
ta, and, according to the Itin. Ant., nine geographical 
miles from the Euphrates and Zeugma (ed. Wesseling, 
p- 185). Procopius (Pers., 2, 12) places it a day’s 
journey from Batne ; and an Arabian writer cited by 
Wesseling (ad Itin. Ant., l.c.), about six parasangs or 
four miles. Edessa is said to have been one of those 
numerous cities which were built by Seleucus Nicator, 
and was probably called after the city of the same 
name in Macedonia. It was once a place of great ce- 
lebrity, and famous fora temple of the Syrian goddess, 
which was one of the richest in the world. During 
the intestine broils which greatly weakened the king- 
dom of Syria, Augurus or Abgarus seized on this city 
and its adjacent territory, which he erected into a 
kingdom, and transmitted the royal title to his poster- 
ity. We learn from St. Austin that our Saviour 
promised Abgarus that the city should be impregna- 
ble; and Euagrius (Hist. Eccles., 4, 2'7) observes, 
that although this circumstance was not mentioned in 
our Lord’s letter, still it was the common belief ; which 
was much-confirmed when Chosroes, king of Persia, 
after having set down before it, was obliged to raise 
the siege. This is all, however, a pious fable.—Edessa 
was called Callirhoé, from a fountain contained within 
it. (Plin., 5, 24.) The sources of this fountain still 
remain, and the inhabitants have a tradition that this 
is the place where Abraham offered up his prayer pre- 
vious to his intended sacrifice of Isaac. (Compare 
Niebuhr, vol. 2, p. 407.— Tavernier, lib. 2, c. 4.) 
Tn later times it was termed Roha, or, with the article 
of the Arabs, Orrhoa, and by abbreviation Orrha. This 
appellation would seem to have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance of Edessa having been the capital of the 
district Osroene, or, as it was more probably called, 
Orrhoene. The modern name is Orrhoa or Orfa. 
(Chron. Edess.im Assemanni Bibl. Orient., vol. 1, p. 
388.) The Arabians revere the spot as the seat of 
learned men and of the purest Arabic. (Abulpharag., 
Hist. Dynast., p. 16, ed. Wesseling, ad loc.)—II. A 
city of Macedonia, called also Audessa and ge, 
situate on the Via Egnatia, thirty miles west of Pella. 
According to Justin (7, 1) it was the city occupied by 
Caranus on his arrival in the country, and it continued 
apparently to be the capital of Macedonia, until the 
seat of government was transferred to Pella. Even 
after this event it remained the place of sepulture for 
the royal family, since we are told that Philip and 
Eurydice, the king and queen of Macedon, who had 
been put to death by Olympias, were buried here by 
Cassander. (Athen., 4, 41.) Pausanias (1, 6) states, 
that Alexander was to have been interred here; and 

when Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, had taken and plun- 


dered the town, he left there a body of Gauls, who | 
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opened the royal tombs in hopes of finding treasure. 
Tt was here that Philip was assassinated by Pausan- 
ias while celebrating the marriage of his daughter 
Cleopatra with Alexander, king of Epirus. (Diod. 
Stc., 16,92.) It is uncertain which of the two ap- 
pellations is the more ancient, 4[ge@ or Edessa; the 
latter form is always used by later writers. (Hierocl., 
Synecd., p. 638.) It is generally agreed that the town 
called Vodina, situate on the river Vistritza, which 
issues from the Lake of Ostrovo, represents this an- 
cient city; but it may be observed, that the name of 
Bodena appears to be as old as the Byzantine histo- 
rians. (Cedrenus, vol. 2, p. 705.—Glycas, p. 309.) 
Dr. Clarke, in his travels (Greece, Egypt, &c., vol. 7, 
p. 434, seqq.), quotes a letter from Mr. Fiolt of Cam- 
bridge, who had visited Vodina, and which leaves no 
doubt as to its identity with Edessa. He says, “it is 
a delightful spot. There are sepulchres cut in the 
rock, which the superstitious inhabitants have never 
plundered, because they are afraid to .go near them. 
I went into two, and saw the bodies in perfect repose, 
with some kinds of ornaments, and clothes, and vases. 
There is a beautiful inscription inthe town. The fall 
of waters is magnificent.” (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 226, seqq.) 

Eperint, a people of Spain, south of the Iberus. 
They occupied what corresponds with the northern 
half of Valencia, and the southwestern corner of Ar- 
agon. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1, p. 426.-— Ukert, 
vol. 2, p. 413, seqq.) 

Epon1 or Enones, a people of Thrace, on the left 
bank of the Strymon. It appears from Thucydides 
(2, 99), that this Thracian clan once held possession 
of the right bank of the Strymon as far as Mygdonia, 
but that they were ejected by the Macedonians. The 
name of this tribe is often used by the poets to express 
the whole of the nation of which they formed a part. 
(Soph., Ant., 955.—Eur., Hec., 1153.) 

Eprion, the father of Andromache, and king of Hy- 
poplacian Thebe in Troas. (Hom., J/., 6, 396.)—II. 
The commander of the Athenian fleet, conquered by 
the Macedonians under Clitus, near the Echinades, 
(Diod. Sic., 18, 15.) 

Eorria, a nymph of Aricia in Italy, the spouse and 
instructress of Numa. (Vid. Numa.) Some regard- 
ed her as one of the Cameene. According to the old 
legend, when Numa died, Egeria melted away in tears 
into a fountain. Niebuhr places the grove of Egeria 
below S. Balbina, near the baths of Caracalla. (Ro- 
man History, vol. 1, p. 202, Cambr. transl.) Wag- 
ner, in a dissertation on this subject, is in favour of 
the valley of Caffarella, some few miles from the pres- 
ent gate of Saint Sebastian. (Wagner, commentatio 
de Egerie fonte, et specu ejusque situ.—Marbourg, 
1824.) 

Eecrsta. Vad. Aigesta. ‘ 

Eenatia, a town of Apulia, on the coast, below 
Barium. It communicated its name to the consular 
way that followed the coast from Canusium to Brun- 
disium. (Strabo, 282.) Its ruims are still apparent 
near the T'orre d’Agnazzo and the town of Monopolz. 
(Pratilli, Via Appia, lib. 4, c. 16.—Romanelli, vol. 2, 
p. 143.) Pliny states (2, 107), that a certain stone 
was shown at Egnatia, which was said to possess the 
property of setting fire to wood that was placed upon 
it. It was this prodigy, seemingly, which afforded so. 
much amusement to Horace (Sat., 1,5, 98), and from 
the expression Limine sacro employed by the poet, the 
stone in question would appear to have been placed 
in the entrance of a temple, serving for an altar. What 
Horace, however, regarded as a mere trick, has been 
thought to have had more of reality about it than the 
poet supposed. Some commentators imagine that the 
stone was placed over a naphtha spring, with an aper- 
ture in it for the flame to pass through ; a simple con- 
trivance which the priests would not oe “* turn to. 
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good account. So La Lande found in Italy, on a hill 
near Pietra Mala, not far from Firenzuola, flames 
breaking forth from the ground, the vapour from which 
resembled petroleum in smell. (Voyage dun Fran- 
gors en Italie, vol. 2, p. 134.—1765.) Compare also 
the remarks of Salmasius on the account given by So- 
linus of a volcanic hill near Agrigentum in Sicily. 
(Solin., c. 5.—Salmas., ad loc., p. 89, seqq.) 

Eron, a port at the mouth of the Strymon, twenty- 
five stadia from Amphipolis, of which, according to 
Thucydides (4, 102), it formed the harbour. ‘This 
historian affirms it to have been more ancient than 
Amphipolis. It was from Eion that Xerxes sailed to 
Asia, according to Herodotus, after the battle of 
Salamis. (Herodot., 8, 118.) Boges was left in 
command of the town on the retreat of the Persian ar- 
mies, and made a most gallant resistance when be- 
sieged by the Grecian forces under Cimon. On the 
total failure of all means of subsistence, he ordered a 
vast pile to be raised in the centre of the town, and 
having placed on it his wives, children, and domestics, 
he caused them to be slain; then, scattering every- 
thing of value in the Strymon, he threw himself on the 
burning pile and perished in the flames. (Herodot., 
7, 107.—Thucyd., 1, 98.) After the capture of Am- 
phipolis, the Spartans endeavoured to gain possession 
of Eion also, but in this design they were frustrated 
by the arrival of Thucydides with a squadron from 
Thasus, who repelled the attack. (Thucyd., 4, 107.) 
Cleon afterward occupied Eion, and thither the remains 
of his army retreated after their defeat before Amphip- 
olis. (Thucyd., 5,10.) This place is mentioned by 
Lycophron (v. 417). In the middle ages a Byzantine 
town was built on the site of Eion, which now bears 
the name of Contessa. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 295, seqq.) 

Ea, the port of the city of Pergamus. Accord- 
ing to some traditions, it had been founded after the 
siege of Troy, by the Athenians, under the command 
of Mnestheus. (Strab., 622.) Elea was distant 12 
stadia from the mouth of the Caicus, and 120 from 
Pergamus. (Sérab., 615.) The modern name is Ja- 
lea or Lalea. Smith places the ruins of this city at 
no great distance from Clisiakevi, on the road from 
Smyrna to Berganat. (Account of the Seven Churches 
of Asia, p. 7.—Liv., 36, 43.—Pausan., 9, 5.) 

Exvacapitus, I. the surname of the sun at Emesa. 
—II. The name of a Roman emperor. (Vid. Emesa 
and Heliogabalus.) 

EvapuesBoria, a festival in honour of Diana the 
Huntress. In the celebration a cake was made in the 
form of a deer, Aagoc, and offered to the goddess. It 
owed its institution to the following circumstance. 
When the Phocians had been severely defeated by the 
Thessalians, they resolved, by the persuasion of a cer- 
tain Deiphantus, to raise a pile of combustible materi- 
als, and burn their wives, children, and effects, rath- 
er than submit to the enemy. This resolution was 
unanimously approved of by the women, who decreed 
Deiphantus a crown for his magnanimity. When 
everything was prepared, before they fired the pile, 
they engaged their enemies, and fought with such des- 
perate fury, that they totally routed them, and obtain- 
ed a complete victory. In commemoration of this 
unexpected success, this festival was instituted to 
Diana, and observed with the greatest solemnity. 
(Athen., 14, p. 646, e.—Castellanus, de Fest. Grac., 
p. 115.) 

Evaréa, the most considerable and important of the 
Phocian cities after Delphi, situate, according to Pau- 
sanias (10, 34), one hundred and eighty stadia from 
Amphicea, on a gently rising slope, above the plain 
watered by the Cephissus. It was captured and burn- 
ed by the army of Xerxes (Herodot., 8, 33), but, being 
afterward restored, it was occupied by Philip, father of 
Alexander, on his advance into Phocis to overawe the 
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Athenians. The alarm and consternation produced at 
Athens by his approach is finely described by Demosthe- ~ 
nes in his Oration de Corona (p. 284.—Compare Ais- 
chin. in Ctes., p. 73.—Strab., 424). Some years after, 
Elatea made a successful defence against the arms of 
Cassander. It was, however, reduced by Philip, son 
of Demetrius, who bribed the principal inhabitants. 
(Pausan., 1. c.) During the Macedonian war, this 
town was besieged by the Roman consul, T. Flami- 
ninus, and taken by assault. (Lvv., 32, 18, seqgg.— 
Polyb., 5, 26.—Id., 18, 26.) An attack subsequently 
made on Elatea by Taxilus, general of Mithradates, 
was successfully repelled by the inhabitants ; in con- 
sequence of which exploit they were declared free by 
the Roman senate. (Pausan.,l.c.) Strabo speaks 
of its advantageous situation, which commanded the 
entrance into Phocis and Beeotia. Other passages 
relative to this place will be found in Plutarch (V2¢. 
Sy/il.), Appian (Bell. Mithrad.), Theophrastus (Hist. 
Plant., 8, 8, 2), and Scylax (p. 23). Its ruins are to 
be seen on a site called Elephta, on the left bank of 
the Cephissus, and at the foot of some hills which 
unite with the chains of Cnemis and Cita. Sir W. 
Gell, in his Itinerary, notices the remains of the city 
walls, as well as those of the citadel, and the ruins of 
several temples (p. 216.—Compare Dodwell, vol. 2, 
p. 140). At the distance of about twenty stadia to 
the east was the temple of Minerva Cranwza, described 
by Pausanias: its remains were discovered by Sir W. 
Gell and Mr. Dodwell. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, 
vol. 2, p. 179.) 

Eviver, a river of Gaul, rising in the same quar- 
ter with the Liger, and, after pursuing a course almost 
parallel with it, falling into this same stream below 
Nevers. It is now the Allier. (Ces., B. G., 8, 34 
and 53.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 119.) 

Exéa, a city of Lucania. (Vd. Velia.) 

Execrra, I. one of the Oceanides, wife of Atlas, 
and mother of Dardanus by Jupiter. (Ovid, Fast., 4, 
31.)—II. A daughter of Atlas and Pleione, and one 
of the Pleiades. (Vid. Pleiades.)—III. One of the 
daughters of Agamemnon. Upon the murder of her 
father, on his return from Troy, Electra rescued her 
brother Orestes, then quite young, from the fury of 
AXgisthus, by despatching him to the court of her un- 
cle Strophius, king of Phocis. There Orestes formed 
the well-known attachment for his cousin Pylades, 
which, in the end, led to the marriage of Electra with 
that prince. According to one account, Electra had’ 
previously been compelled, by Agisthus, to become 
the wife of a Mycenean rustic, who, having regarded 
her merely as a sacred deposite confided to him by the 
gods, restored her to Orestes on the return of that 
prince to Mycene, and on his accession to the throne 
of his ancestors, Electra became, by Pylades, the 
mother of two sons, Strophius and Medon. Her story 
has formed the basis of two plays, the one by Sopho- 
cles, the other by Euripides. (Soph., Electr.—Eurip., 
Electr.) 

Evecrripes, islands fabled to have been in the 
Adriatic, off the mouths of the Padus or Po, and to 
have abounded with amber (electrwm), whence their 
name. (Vid. Eridanus.) 

Exvrectrr¥on, son of Perseus and Andromeda, and 
king of Mycene. He was the father of Alcmena. 
Electryon undertook an expedition against the Tele- 
boans in order to avenge the death of his sons, whom 
the sons of Taphius, king of the Teleboans, had slain 
in an encounter. Returning victorious, he was met 
by Amphitryon, and killed by an accidental blow. 
(Apollod., 2, 4, 6.—Vid. Alemena.) 

a. the people of Elis in Peloponnesus. (Vid. 
is.) ; 

Evepuanring, an island of Egypt, in the Nile, with 
a city of the same name, about a semi-stadium distant 
from Syene. Pliny (5, 9) calls it Elephantis Insula. 
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It is of small size, being, according to the French 
measurement, 700 toises long and 200 broad. The 
island was remarkable for its fertility, and it is there- 
fore easy to believe, that, in early ages, when, accord- 
ing to Manetho, Egypt was divided into several dynas- 
ties, one of these had its capital on this island. The 
cataracts of the Nile are not far distant, and hence El- 
ephantine became the depot for all the goods that were 
destined for the countries to the south, and that re- 
quired land-carriage in this quarter in order to avoid 
the falls of the river. The Nile has here a very con- 
siderable breadth, and it is natural to suppose, that, on 
its entrance into Egypt, the inhabitants were desirous 
of ascertaining the rise of the stream at the period of 
its annual increase. Hence we find a Nilometer here, 
on the banks of the river. (Strabo, 817.) In the 
‘time of the Pharaohs, the garrison stationed on the 
frontiers against the AZthiopians had their head-quar- 
ters at Hlephantine. In the Roman times, however, 
the frontiers were pushed farther to the south. In the 
fourth century, when all Egypt was strongly guarded, 
the first Cohors Theodosiana was stationed in this isl- 
and, according to the Notitia Impervi.—lt is surpri- 
sing that merely the Greek name for this island has 
come down to us, since Herodotus was here during 
the Persian sway, when Grecian influence could by 
no means have been strong enough to supplant the 
original name by one which is evidently a mere trans- 
lation of it. The modern name of Elephantine is 
Gezyret Assuan, “the Island of Syene.” There are 
some ruins of great beauty remaining, and, in particu- 
lar, a superb gate of granite, which formed the entrance 
of one of the porticoes of the temple of Cnepht. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 323, seqq.) 
ELepuHantis, an impure poetess. Consult Martial 
(Ep., 12, 43, 4), Suetonius (Vit. Tib., 43), and the 
remarks of the commentators on each of these places. 
ELEPHANTOPHAGI, a people of uthiopia. (Consult 
remarks under the article Authiopia, page 72, col. 1.) 
Exzustnia, a great festival observed every fourth 
year by the Celeans, Phliasians, as also by the Pheneate, 
Lacedemonians, Parrhasians, and Cretans ; but more 
particularly by the people of Athens every fifth year, 
at Eleusis in Attica, where it was said to have been 
introduced by Eumolpus, B.C. 1356. It was the most 
celebrated of all the religious ceremonies of Greece, 
whence it is often called, by way of eminence, pvo- 
Thpia, the mysteries. It was so superstitiously ob- 
served, that if any one ever revealed it, it was sup- 
posed that he had called divine vengeance upon his 
head, and it was unsafe to live in the same house with 
him. Such a wretch was publicly put to an ignomin- 
jous death. This festival was sacred to Ceres and 
Proserpina; everything contained a mystery; and 
Ceres herself was known only by the name of ay- 
Gia, from the sorrow (%yGoc) which she suffered for 
the loss of her daughter. This mysterious secrecy 
was solemnly observed, and enjoined on all the vota- 
ries of the goddess; and if any one ever appeared at 
the celebration, either intentionally or through igno- 
ance, without proper introduction, he was immediately 
punished with death. Persons of both sexes and all 
ages were initiated at this solemnity, and it was looked 
upon as so heinous a crime to neglect this sacred part 
of religion, that it was one of the heaviest accusations 
which contributed to the condemnation of Socrates. 
The initiated were under the more particular care of 
the deities, and therefore their lives were supposed to 
be attended with more happiness and real security than 
those of other men. This benefit was not only granted 
during life, but it extended beyond the grave, and they 
were honoured with the first places in the Elysian 
fields, while others were left to wallow in perpetual 
filth and ignominy. As the benefits of expiation were 
80 extensive, particular care was taken in examining 
the character of those who were presented for initia- 
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tion. Such as were guilty of murder, though against 
their will, and such as were convicted of impiety 
or any heinous crime, were not admitted; and the 
Athenians suffered none to be initiated but those 
that were members of their city. This regulation, 
which compelled, according to the popular belief, Her- 
cules, Castor, and Pollux to become citizens of Ath- 
ens, was strictly observed in the first ages of the insti- 
tution, but afterward all persons, barbarians excepted, 
were freely initiated. The festivals were divided into 
the greater and less mysteries. The less were institu- 
ted from the following circumstance : Hercules passed 
near Eleusis while the Athenians were celebrating the 
mysteries, and desired to be initiated. As this could 
not be done because he was a stranger, and as Eumol- 
pus was unwilling to displease him on account of his 
great power, and the services which he had done to 
the Athenians, another festival was instituted without, 
violating the laws. It was called yuxpd, and Hercules 
was solemnly admitted to the celebration, and initiated. 
These minor mysteries were observed at Agre near the 
Ilissus. The greater were celebrated at Eleusis, from 
which place Ceres has been called Eleusinia. In later 
times the smaller festivals were preparatory to the 
greater, and no person could be initiated at Eleusis 
without a previous purification at Agre. This purifi- 
cation they performed by keeping themselves pure, 
chaste, and unpolluted during nine days, after which 
they came and offered sacrifices and prayers, wearing 
garlands of flowers, called iouepa or ipepa, and hav- 
ing under their feet Avd¢ KOdiov, Jupiter’s skin, which 
was the skin of a victim offered to that god. The per- 
son who assisted was called ddpavéc, from tdwp, wa- 
ter, which was used at the purification ; and they them- 
selves were called porta, the initiated. A year after 
the initiation at the less mysteries they sacrificed a 
sow to Ceres, and were admitted into the greater, and 
the secrets of the festivals were solemnly revealed to 
them, from which they were called é¢opor and émér- 
Tat, inspectors. The institution was performed in the 
following manner ; the candidates, crowned with myr- 
tle, were admitted by night into a place called pvorti- 
KO¢g onkoc, the mystical temple, a vast and stupendous 
building. As they entered the temple, they purified 
themselves by washing their hands in holy water, and 
received for admonition that they were to come with 
a mind pure and undefiled, without which the cleanli- 
ness of the body would be unacceptable. After this 
the holy mysteries were read to them from a large 
book called zétpwua, because made of two stones, 
métpat, fitly cemented together; and then the priest, 
called ‘epodavrne, proposed to them certain questions, 
to which they readily answered. r this, strange 
and fearful objects presented themselves to their sight ; 
the place often seemed to quake, and to appear sud- 
denly resplendent with fire, and immediately covered 
with gloomy darkness and horror. Sometimes flashes 
of lightning appeared on every side. At other times 
thunder, hideous noises, and howlings were heard, and 
the trembling spectators were alarmed by sudden and 
dreadful apparitions. This was called adrowia, intui- 
tion. When these ceremonies were ended, the word 
Koy& was uttered by the officiating priest, which im- 
plied that all was ended, and that those present might 
retire. In the common text of Hesychius, the words 
Koy Oumag are said to have been uttered on this oc- 
casion (Kéyé, dumaé: éripdvqua tereAeouévorc), and 
various explanations have been attempted to be given. 
Wilford, for example, makes the words in question to 
have been Kéyé, “Ou, I[aé, and maintains that they are 
pure Sanscrit, and used this day by the Brahmins, at 
the conclusion of sacred rites! (Asiatic Researches, — 


vol. 5, p. 297.) Minter, Creuzer, Ouvaroff, and oth- 


ers, have adopted the opinion of Wilford. (Munter, 
Erklérung einer griech. Inschrift., p. 18.—Creuzer, 
Symbolik, vol. 4, p. 573. — Ouvaroff, pes sur les 
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Myst. @Eleusis, p. 26, segg.— Schelling, tuber die 
Gotthert. von Samothrak, p.91.) The speculations of 
all these writers, as well as the opinion of Von Ham- 
mer, who derives the word "Ouraé from the Persian 
Cambaksch, which denotes, according to him, ‘ votz 
sui compos,” have been very unceremoniously put to 
flight by Lobeck. ‘This able and judicious critic has 
emended the text of Hesychius so as to read as fol- 
lows: Kéy&, dpuoliwe mak, erxtdovnua teteAcopévore, 
and thus both «éyf and xd are nothing more than 
mere terms of dismission. ‘The former of these is 
borrowed from the language of the Athenian assem- 
blies for voting. The pebble or ballot was dropped 
into the urn through a long conical tube ; and as this 
tube was probably of some length, and the urn itself 
of considerable size, in order to enable several hundred 
persons to vote, the stone striking against the metal 
bottom made a sharp, loud noise. This sound the 


Athenians imitated by the monosyllable xéyé. Hence | 


the. term Koyé came to denote that all was ended, that 
the termination of an affair was reached; and hence 
Hesychius assimilates it to the form ag, which ap- 
pears to have had the same force as the Latin inter- 
jection pax. (Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 776, seqq.— 
Philol. Museum, No. 2, p. 425, not.)—But to return to 
the mysteries ; the garments in which the new-comers 
were initiated were held sacred, and of no less efficacy 
to avert evils than charms and incantations. From 
this circumstance, therefore, they were never left off 
before they were totally unfit for wear, after which they 
were appropriated for children, or dedicated to the god- 
dess. The chief person that attended at the initiation 
was called lepopavrne, the revealer of sacred things. 
He was a citizen of Athens, and held his office during 
life, though, among the Celeans and Phliasians, it was 
limited to the period of four years. He was obliged 
to devote himself totally to the service of the deities ; 
and his life was to be chaste and single. The Hiero- 
phant had three attendants ; the first was called dadov- 
noc, torch-bearer, and was permitted to marry; the 
second was called «jpvg, a crier; the third adminis- 
tered at the altar, and was called 6 émi Baud. There 
were, besides these, other inferior officers, who took 
particular care that everything was performed accord- 
mg to custom. ‘The first of these, called BaovAcve, 
was one of the archons; he offered prayers and sac- 
rifices, and took care that there was no indecency or 
irregularity during the celebration. Besides him there 
were four others, called érjeAfrar, curators, elected 
by the people. One of them was chosen from the sa- 
cred family of the Eumolpide, the other was one of 
the Ceryces, and the rest were from among the citi- 
zens. There apie also ten persons who assisted at 
this and every other festival, called feporovoi, because 
they offered sacrifices.--This festival was observed in 
the month Boedromion or September, and continued 
nine days, from the 15th till the 23d. During that 
time it was unlawful to arrest any man, or present any 
petition, on pain of forfeiting a thousand drachmas, or, 
according to others, on pain of death. It was also un- 
lawful for those who were initiated to sit upon the 
cover of a well, to eat beans, mullets, or weazels. If 


any woman rode to Eleusis in a chariot, she was obli- 


ged, by an edict of Lycurgus, to pay 6000 drachmas. 
The design of this law was to destroy all distinction 
between the richer and poorer sort of citizens.—The 
first day of the celebration was called ayupuoc, assem- 
bly, as it might be said that the worshippers first met 
together. The second day was called dade piora, 
to the sea, you that are initiated, because they were 
rea iondedt to purify themselves by bathing in the sea. 
On the third day sacrifices, and chiefly a mullet, were 
offered ; as also barley from a field of Eleusis. These 
oblations were called Ova, and held so sacred that the 
priests themselves were not, as in other sacrifices, per- 


mitted to partake of them. On the fourth day they 
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made a solemn procession, in which the caAaQuov, holy 
basket of Ceres, was carried about in a consecrated 
cart, while on every side the people shouted, yaipe, 
Anuatep, hail, Ceres! After these followed women, 
called xioroddpot, who carried baskets, in which were 
sesamum, carded wool, grains of salt, a serpent, pom- 
egranates, reeds, ivy-boughs, certain cakes, &c. The 
fifth was called 7 rév Aauradwy juépa, the torch-day, 
because on the following night the people ran about 
with torches in their hands. It was usual to dedicate 
torches to Ceres, and contend which should offer the 
largest in commemoration of the travels of the god- 
dess, and of her lighting a torch at the flames of Mount 
fitna. The sixth day was called “Iaxyoc, from lac- 
chus, the son of Jupiter and Ceres, who accompanied 
his mother in her search after Proserpina, with a torch 
in hishand. From that circumstance his statue had a 
torch in its hand, and was carried in solemn procession 
from the Ceramicus to Eleusis. The statue, with 
those that accompanied it, called Iaxyaywyoi, was 
crowned with myrtle. In the way nothing was heard 
but singing and the noise of brazen kettles, as the vo- 
taries danced along. The way through which they 
issued from the city was called ‘epda dddc, the sacred 
way; the resting-place, lepa ovaj, from a fig-tree 
which grew in the neighbourhood. They also stopped 
on a bridge over the Cephissus, where they derided 
those that passed by. After they had passed this 
bridge, they entered Eleusis by a place called pvo- 
tuxn etoodoc, the mystical entrance. On the seventh 
day were sports, in which the victors were rewarded 
with a measure of barley, as that grain had been 
first sown in Eleusis. ‘The eighth day was called 
"Exidavpiov nuépa, because once Ausculapius, at his 
return from Epidaurus to Athens, was initiated by 
the repetition of the less mysteries. It became cus- 
tomary, therefore, to celebrate them a second time 
upon this, that such as had not hitherto been initia- 
ted might be lawfully admitted. ‘The ninth and last 
day of the festival was called zAnuoydat, earthen ves- 
sels, because it was usual to fill two such vessels with 
wine, one of which being placed towards the east, and 
the other towards the west, which, after the repetition 
of some mystical words, were both thrown down, and 
the wine being spilled on the ground, was offered as a 
libation. The Eleusinian mysteries lasted about eigh- 
teen hundred years, and were finally abolished by 
Theodosius the Great.—Various opinions, as may well 
be supposed, have been entertained by modern schol- 
ars respecting the nature and end of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. The following are some of the results of 
the inquiries of the learned and judicious Lobeck. 
(Aglaophamus, p. 3, segg.)—In the very early ages of 
Greece and Italy, and probably of most countries, the 
inhabitants of the various independent districts into 
which they were divided had very little communica- 
tion with each other, and a stranger was regarded as 
little better than an enemy. Lach state had its favour- 
ite deities, under whose especial protection it was held 
to be, and these deities were propitiated by sacrifices 
and ceremonies, which were different in different 
places. It is farther to be recollected, that the Greeks 
believed their gods to be very little superior in moral 
qualities to themselves, and they feared that if prom- 
ises of more splendid and abundant sacrifices and offer- 
ings were made to them, they might not be able to 
resist the temptation. As the best mode of escaping 
the calamity of being deserted by their patrons, they 
adopted the expedient of concealing their names, and 
of excluding strangers from their worship. Private 
families, in like manner, excluded their fellow-citizens 
from their family-sacrifices ; and in those states where’ 
ancient aerolites and such like were preserved as na- 
tional -palladia, the sight of them was restricted to the 
magistrates and principal persons in the state. (Agla- 
oph., p. 65, 273, 274.) We are to recollect, that 
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Eleusis and Athens were long independent of each 
other. (Aglaoph., p. 214, 1851.—Miuller, Dorians, 
vol. 1, p. 201.) The worship of Ceres and Proser- 
pina was the national and secret religion of the Eleu- 
sinians, from which the Athenians were of course ex- 
cluded, as well as all other Greeks. But when Eleusis 
was conquered, and the two states coalesced, the Athe- 
nians became participators in the worship of these 
deities ; which, however, remained so long confined to 
them, as to have given rise to a proverb (’Artikol Ta 
*EAevoivia), applied to those who met together in se- 
cret for the performance of any matter. (Aglaoph., 
p- 271.) Gradually, with the advance of knowledge, 
and the decline of superstition and national illiberality, 
admission to witness the solemn rites celebrated each 
year at Eleusis was extended to all Greeks of either 
sex and of every rank, provided they came at the prop- 
er time, had committed no inexpiable offence, had per- 
formed the requisite previous ceremonies, and were 
introduced by an Athenian citizen. (Aglaoph., p. 14, 
28, 31.) These mysteries, as they were termed, were 
performed with a considerable degree of splendour, at 
the charge of the state, and under the superintendence 
of the magistrates ; whence it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, that the rites could have contained no- 
thing that was grossly immoral or indecent. (Agla- 
oph., p. 116.) ‘There does not appear to be any valid 
reason for supposing, as many do, that a public dis- 
course on the origin of things and that of the gods, 
and on other high and important matters, was de- 
livered by the Hierophant, whose name would rather 
seem to be derived from his exhibiting the sacred 
things, ancient statues probably of the goddesses, 
which were kept carefully covered up, and only shown 
on these solemn occasions. The delivery of a public 
discourse would, in fact, have been quite repugnant to 
the usages of the Greeks in their worship of the gods ; 
and the evidence offered in support of this supposition 
is extremely feeble. But the singing of sacred hymns, 
in honour of the goddess, always formed a part of the 
service. (Aglaoph., p. 63, 193.—Miiller, Prolegom., 
p. 250, seg.) The ancient writers are full of the prais- 
es of the Eleusinian mysteries, of the advantage of 
being initiated, i. e., admitted to participate in them, 
and of the favour of the gods in life, and the cheerful 
hopes in death, which were the consequence of it. 
Hence occasion has been taken to assert, that a sys- 
tem of religion little inferior to pure Christianity was 
taught in them. But these hopes, and this tranquillity 
of mind and favour of heaven, are easy to be accounted 
for without having recourse to so absurd a supposition. 
Every act performed in obedience to the will of Heaven 
is believed to draw down its favour on the performer. 
The Mussulman makes his pilgrimage to the Kaaba at 
Mecca, the Catholic to Loretto, Compostella, or else- 
where; and each is persuaded that, by having done 
so, he has secured the divine favour. (Aglaoph., p. 
70, seq.) So the Greek who was initiated at Eleusis 
(the mysteries of which place, owing to the fame in 
which Athens stood, and the splendour and magnifi- 
cence with which they were performed, eclipsed ‘all 
others) retained ever after a lively sense of the hap- 
piness which he had enjoyed, when admitted to view 
the interior of the illuminated temple, and the sacred 
relics which it contained, when, to his excited imagi- 
nation, the very gods themselves seemed visibly to de- 
scend from their Olympian abodes, amid the solemn 
hymns of the officiating priests. Hence there natu- 
rally arose a persuasion, that the benign regards of the 
gods were bent upon him through after life ; and, as man 
can never divest himself of the belief of his continued 
existence after death, a vivid hope of enjoying bliss in 
the life to come. It was evidently the principle al- 
ready stated, of seeking to discover the causes of re- 


markable appearances, which gave origin to most of 
the ideas respecting the recondite sense of the actions. 
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and ceremonies which took place in the Eleusinian 
mysteries. The stranger, dazzled and awed by his 
own conception of the sacredness and importance of 
all he beheld, conceived that nothing there could be 
without some mysterious meaning. What this might 
be he inquired of the officiating ministers, who, as vari- 
ous passages in Herodotus and Pausanias show, were 
seldom without a legend or Sacred Account (lepdg 
Abyo¢), as it was called, to explain the dress or cere- 
mony, which owed, perhaps, its true origin to the ca- 
price or sportive humour of a ruder period. Or if the 
Initiated person was himself endowed with inventive 
power, he explained the appearances according, in gen- 
eral, to the system of philosophy which he himself had 
embraced. (Aglaoph., p. 180, scg.) It was thus that 
Porphyry conceived the Hierophant to represent. the 
Platonic Demiurgus or creator of the world ; the torch- 
bearer (dgdodyoc) the sun; the altar-man (6 én? Boyd) 
the moon ; the herald-(«jpvs) Hermes; and the other 
ministers the inferior stars. These fancies of priests 
and philosophers have been formed by modern writers 
into a complete system, and Saint-Croix in particular 
describes the Eleusinian mysteries with as much mi- 
nuteness as if he had been actually himself initiated. 
(Compare Warburton’s Div. Legation.—Saint- Croix, 
Recherches sur les Mystéres, &c.)—It is to be ob- 
served, in conclusion, with respect to the charges of 
impiety and immorality brought against the Eleusinian 
mysteries by some Fathers of the Church, that this 
arose from their confounding them with the Bacchic, 
Isiac, Mithraic, and other private mysteries, mostly im- 
ported from Asia, which were undoubtedly liable to 
that imputation. It must always be remembered, that 
those of Eleusis were public, and celebrated by the 
state. (Aglaoph., p. 116, 197, 202, 1263.—Mitiller, 
Proleg., p. 248, seqg.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 181, 
seqq.) 

; E.evsis or Evevusin, I. an ancient city of Beotia, 
which stood, according to tradition, near Cope and 
the Lake Copais, and was, together with another an- 
cient city, named Athen, inundated by the waters of: 
thatlake. (Strab.,407.) Stephanus of Byzantium re- 
ports, that when Crates drained the waters which had 
overspread the plains, the city of Athene became visi- 
ble (s. v. ’A@#vat). Compare Miller, Gesch. Hellen- 
isch. Stémme und Stidte, vol. 1, p. 57, seqgg.—ll. A 
city of Attica, equidistant from Megara and the Pi- 
reus, and famed for the celebration of the mysteries 
of Ceres. According to some writers, it derived its 
name from a hero, whom some affirmed to be the son 
of Mercury, but others of Ogyges. (Pausan., 1, 38.— 
Compare Aristid., Rhet. Eleus., vol. 1, p. 257.) Its 
origin is certainly of the highest antiquity, as it ap- 

ears to have already existed in time of Cecrops 
(Strabo, 387), but we are not informed by whom, or 
at what period, the worship of Ceres was introduced | 
there. Eusebius places the building of the first tem- 
ple in the reign of Pandion (Chron., 2, p. 66); but, 
according to other authors, it is more ancient. (Clem. 
Alex., Strom., 1, p. 381.—Tatian, ad Grac., c. 61.) 
Celeus is said to have been king of Eleusis when 
Ceres first arrived there. (Hom., Hymn. in Cer., 96. 
—Id. ibid., 356.—Id. ibid., 474.) Some etymologists 
suppose that Eleusis was so called, because Ceres, 
after traversing the whole world in pursuit of her 
daughter, came here (éAe600, venio), and ended her 
search. Diodorus Siculus (5, 69) makes the name 
Eleusis to have been given this city, as a monument 
to posterity, that corn and the art of cultivating it were 
brought from abroad into Attica ; or, to use the words 
of the historian, “because the person who brought 
thither the seed of corn came from foreign parts.” At 
one period Eleusis was powerful enough to contend - 
with Athens for the sovereignty of Attica. This was 
in the time of Eumolpus. The controversy was ended © 
by a treaty, wherein it was aati Eleusis 
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should yield to the control of Athens, but that the sa- 
cred rites of Ceres should be celebrated at the former 
city. Ceres and Triptolemus were both worshipped 
herewith peculiar solemnity, and here also was shown 
the Rarius Campus, where Ceres was said to have 
first sown corn. (Pausanias, 1, 38.) Dodwell ob- 
serves, that the soil, though arid, still produces abun- 
dant harvests (vol. 1, p. 583). The temple of Eleusis 
was burned by the Persian army, in the myasion of 
Attica (Herod., 9, 65), but was rebuilt, under the ad- 
ministration of Pericles, by Ictinus, the architect of 
the Parthenon. (Strabo, 395.—Plut., Vit. Periclts.) 
Strabo says, that the mystic cell of this celebrated edi- 
fice was capable of containing as many persons as a 
theatre. A portico was afterward added by Deme- 
trius Phalereus, who employed for that purpose the 
architect Philo. This magnificent structure was en- 
tirely destroyed by Alaric A.D. 396 (Eunap., Vit. 
Soph., p. 75), and has ever since remained in ruins. 
Eleusis, though so considerable and important a place, 
was classed among the Attic demi. (Sérabo, l.c.) It 
belonged to the tribe Hippothoontis. (Steph. Byz., 
8.7 gic.) Livy speaks of the citadel as being 
a fortress of some strength, comprised within the sa- 
cred precincts of the temple (31, 25.—Compare Scy- 
lax, Periplus, p. 21); and Dodwell observes (vol. 
1, p. 584), that the acropolis was elevated upon a 
rocky ridge, which rises to the north of the temple of 
Ceres.—[leusis, now called Lessina, is an inconsid- 
erable village, inhabited by a few Albanian Christians. 
(Chandler's Travels, c. 42.) The colossal statue of 
the Eleusinian Ceres, the work of Phidias, after hav- 
ing suffered many mutilations, was brought over to 
England by Dr. Clarke and Mr. Cripps in 1801, and 
now stands in the vestibule of the University Library 
at Cambridge. ‘The temple itself was subsequently 
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vol. 2, p. 360, seqq.) , 
Evevruira, a city of Attica, on the road from 
Eleusis to Platwa, which appears to have once belong- 
ed to Beeotia, but finally became included within the 
limits of Attica. (Strabo, 412.) Pausanias reports 
(1, 38), that the Eleutherians were not conquered by 
the Athenians, but voluntarily united themselves to 
that people, from their constant enmity to the The- 
bans. Bacchus is said to have been born in this town. 
(Diod. Sic., 3, 65.) This ancient site probably cor- 
responds with that now called Gypto Castro, where 
modern travellers have noticed the ruins of a consid- 
apbic fortress situated on a steep rock, and apparently 
lesigned to protect the pass of Citheron. (Dodwell’s 
Tour, vol. 1, p. 283.—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 
2,p. 407.) 
Exveurueria, a festival celebrated at Platea in hon- 
our of Jupiter Eleutherius, or the asserter of liberty, 
_by delegates from almost all the cities of Greece. Its 
institution originated in this: after the victory ob- 
tained by the Grecians under Pausanias over Mardo- 
nius, the Persian general, in the vicinity of Plata, an 
altar and statue were erected to Jupiter Eleutherius 
who had freed the Greeks from the tyranny of the bar- 
barians. It was farther agreed upon in a general as- 
sembly, by the advice of Aristides the Athenian, that 
deputies should be sent every fifth year from the dif- 
ferent cities of Greece to celebrate the Eleutheria, or 
festival of liberty. The Platewans celebrated also an 
anniversary festival in memory of those who had lost 
their lives in that famous battle. The celebration was 
thus: at break of day a procession was made with a 
trumpeter at the head, sounding a signal for battle. 
After him followed chariots loaded with myrrh, gar- 
_ lands, and a black bull, and certain free young men, 
as no signs of servility were to appear during the so- 
lemnity, because they in whose honour the festival 
was instituted had died in the defence of their coun- 
try. ob libations of wine and milk in large- 
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eared vessels, with jars of oil and precious ointments. 
Last of all appeared the chief magistrate, who, though 
not permitted at other times to touch iron, or wear 
garments of any colour but white, yet appeared elad in 
purple, and, taking a water-pot out of the city cham- 
ber, proceeded through the middle of the town with 
a sword in his hand, towards the sepulchres. There 
he drew water from a neighbouring spring, and washed 
and anointed the monuments; after which he sacri- 
ficed a bull upon a pile of wood, invoking Jupiter and 
Mercury, and inviting to the entertainment the souls 
of those happy heroes who had perished in the defence 
of their country. After this, he filled a bowl with 
wine, saying, ‘‘I drink to those who lost their lives in 
the defence of the liberties of Greece.”—There was 
also a festival of the same name observed by the Sa- 
mians in honour of the god of Love.—Slaves also, 
when they obtained their liberty, kept a holyday, which 
they called Eleutheria. 

Evevuruéro-Cirices, a name given to those of the 
Cilicians who had fied to the mountains when the 
Greek settlers established themselves in that country. 
The appellation, which means “ Free. Cilicians,” has 
reference to their independent mode of life. The 
Greeks, however, connected a fable with this. Accord- 
ing to them, when Myrina, queen of the Amazons, was 
spreading her conquests over Asia Minor, the Cilicians 
were the only people that voluntarily surrendered to 
her, and hence they were allowed to retain their free- 
dom. (Diod. Sic., 3,55.) Xenophon also makes men- 
tion of the Cilician mountaineers (Anab., 1, 2), and of 
their having cut to pieces some Greek troops, a part 
of those in the army of Cyrus, who had lost their way. 
Cicero came in contact with them during his govern- 
ment in Cilicia, and partially reduced them under the 
Roman sway, but they soon after became as free and 
independent as ever. (Ep. ad I'am., 15,4; ad Att., 
5, 20.) 

Eveuruéro-Laconss, a title conferred by Augustus 
on a considerable part of the Laconian nation, consist- 
ing of several maritime towns, for the zeal which the 
inhabitants had carly testified in favour of the Romans. 
Enfranchisement and other privileges accompanied the 
title. (Strabo, 336.—Pausan., 3, 21.) 

ELEuTHEROPOLIs, a city of Palestine, placed by the 
Itin. Ant. 24 miles northeast from Ascalon, and 20 
miles southwest from Jerusalem. It was founded in 
the third century, but by whom is uncertain. (Amm. 
Marcell., 23,1.) Hence, owing to its late foundation, 
no mention of it occurs in Ptolemy or Josephus. In 
the days of Eusebius and Jerome, however, it was an 
important and flourishing city, and these writers esti- 
mate the distances and positions of places from this 
and Alia or Jerusalem. St. Epiphanius was born here. 
(Sozom., 6, 32.—Compare Cellarius, Geogr. Ant., 
vol. 1, p. 490.) 

Exguruo, a surname of Lucina, from her coming, 
when invoked, to the aid of women in labour. (Pind., 
Ol., 6, 72.) 

Exicrus, asurname of Jupiter, worshipped on Mount 
Aventine. ‘The Romans gave him this name, accord- 
ing to Ovid (Fast., 3,328), because they believed that 
they could, by a set form of words, draw him down 
(elicere) from the sky, to inform them how to expi- 
ate prodigies, &c. M. Salverte, in his curious and 
learned work on the Occult Sciences of the Ancients 
(Des Sciences Occultes, ou Essai sur la Magie, &c., 
Paris, 1829, 2 vols. 8vo), takes up this subject of Ju- 
piter Elicius, and seeks to connect it with a knowledge 
of the art of drawing down the electric fluid from the 
clouds. Medals and traditions are the grounds on 
which he rests. ‘*M. La Boessiére,”’ he states, ‘‘ men- 
tions several medals which appear to have a reference 
to this subject. One described by M. Duchoul repre- 
sents the temple of Juno, the goddess of the air: the 
roof which covers it is armed with pointed rods. An- 
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other, described and engraved by Pellerin, bears the 
legend Jupiter Elicius ; the god appears with the light- 
ning in his hand; beneath is a man guiding a winged 
stag: but we must observe, that the authenticity of 
this medal is suspected. Finally, other medals cited 
by Duchoul, in his work on the Religion of the Ro- 
mans, present the exergue; XV. Vert Sacris Faci- 
undis ; and bear a fish covered with points placed on 
a globe or on a patera. M. la Boessiére thinks, that 
a fish or a globe, thus armed with points, was the con- 
ductor employed by Numa to withdraw from the clouds 
the electric fire. And, comparing the figure of this 
globe with that of a head covered with erect hair, he 
gives an ingenious and plausible explanation of the 
singular dialogue between Numa and Jupiter, related 
by Valerius Antias, and ridiculed by Arnobius (lib. 5.), 
probably without its being understood by either.—The 
history of the physical attainments of Numa deserves 
particular examination. At a period when lightning 
was occasioning continual injury, Numa, instructed by 
the nymph Hgeria, sought a method of appeasing the 
lightning (fulmen piare); that is to say, in plain Jan- 
guage, a way of rendering this meteor less destructive. 
He succeeded in intoxicating Faunus and Picus, whose 
names in this place probably denote only the priests of 
these Etruscan divinities; he learned from them the 
secret of making, without any danger, the thundering 
Jupiter descend upon earth, and immediately put it in 
execution. Since that period, Jupiter Elicius, or Jupiter 
who is made to descend, was adored in Rome. Here 
the veil of the mystery is transparent: to render the 
lightning less injurious, to make it, without danger, de- 
scend from the bosom of the clouds: and the effect 
and the end are common to the beautiful discovery of 
Franklin, and to that religious experiment which Nu- 
ma frequently repeated with success. Tullus Hostil- 
ius was less fortunate. ‘It is related,’ says Livy, 
‘that this prince, in searching the memoirs left by Nu- 
ma, found among them some instructions relative to 
the secret sacrifices offered to Jupiter Elicius. He at- 
tempted to repeat them; but in the preparations or in 
the celebration he deviated from the sacred rite... . 
Exposed to the anger of Jupiter, evoked by a defective 
ceremony (sollicitati prava religione), he was struck 
by the lightning and bummed, together with his palace’ 
(1, 31.—Compare Plin., 2, 53.—ZJd., 38, 4). An an- 
cient annalist quoted by Pliny, expresses himself in a 
more explicit manner, and justifies the liberty we take 
in departing from the sense commonly given to the 
sentences of Livy by his translators. Guided by the 
books of Numa, Tullus undertook to evoke Jupiter by 
the aid of the same ceremonies which his predecessors 
had employed. Having departed from the prescribed 
rite, he was struck by the lightning and perished. (Lu- 
cius Piso, ap. Plin., 28, 2.) For the words rites and 
ceremonies, substitute the words physical process, and 
we shall perceive that the fate of Tullus was that of 
Professor Reichmann. In 1753 this learned man was 
killed by the lightning, when repeating too incautiously 
the experiments of Franklin.” (Salverte, vol. 2, p. 
154.) The art thus veiled under the name of rites of 
Jupiter Elicius, and Zei¢ xatabarne, M. Salverte con- 
siders as having been employed by the various imita- 
tors of thunder. Going back to the age of Prometheus, 
it affords an explanation of the fable of Salmoneus ; 
it was employed by Zoroaster to kindle the sacred fire 
(Dion Chrysost., Orat. Borysth.), and perform, in the 
initiation of his followers, some of the miracles, of 
which a traditionary belief still exists in the East. It 
may be inferred, that in the time of Ctesias the same 
art was known in India, and that the Jews were not un- 
acquainted with its effects would appear from some re- 
marks of Michaelis cited by M. Salverte. He remarks, 
“1. That there is nothing to indicate that the light- 
ning ever struck the temple of Jerusalem during the 
lapse of a thousand years. 2. That, according to the 
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account of Josephus (Bell. Jud., 5, 14), a forest of 
spikes with golden or gilt points, and very sharp, cov- 
ered the roof of this temple; a remarkable feature of 
resemblance with the temple of Juno represented on 
the Roman medals. 3. That this roof communicated 
with the caverns in the hill of the temple, by means 
of metallic tubes, placed in connexion with the thick 
gilding that covered the whole exterior of the building. 
The points of the spikes there necessarily produced the 
effect of lightning-rods How are we to suppose 
that it was only by chance they discharged so impor- 
tant a function ; that the advantage received from it had 
not been calculated ; that the spikes were erected in 
such great numbers only to prevent the birds from lodg- 
ing upon and defiling the roof of the temple? Yet 
this is the solé utility which the historian Josephus at- 
tributes to them. His ignorance is an additional proof 
of the facility with which the higher branches of knowl- 
edge must be lost, so long as men, instead of forming 
them into an organized system of science, sought only 
an empirical art of operating wonders.” (NSalverte, 
vol. 2, p. 166.—Foreign Quarterly, No. 12, p. 449, — 
seqq.) 

Extict, a name given to the school of philosophy 
established by Phedo of Elis. (Laert., 2, 106.) It 
was instituted after the Socratic model by Phedo of 
Elis, and was continued by Plistanus an Elian, and 
afterward by Menedemus of Eretria, (Enjield’s His- 
tory of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 204.) 

Euiméa or Eximidris, a region of Macedonia, to 
the east of Stymphalia. It was at one time independ- 
ent, but was afterward conquered by the kings of Ma- 
cedonia, and finally included by the Romans in the 
fourth division of that province. (Thucyd., 2, 99.— 
Lnv., 45, 30.) Though a mountainous and barren tract, 
Elimea must have been a very important acquisition to 
the kings of Macedonia, from its situation with regard 
to Epirus and Thessaly, there being several passages 
leading directly into those provinces from Elimea. 
The mountains which separated Elimea from Thessaly 
were the Cambunii Montes of Livy (42, 53), which 
cross nearly at right angles the chain of Pindus to the 
west, and that of Olympus to the east. Ptolemy has 
assigned to the Elimiote a maritime situation on the 
coast of Illyria, which cannot be correct (p. 81), but 
elsewhere he places them in the interior of Macedonia 
(p. 83), and writes the name Elymiote. According to 
Stephanus of Byzantium, there was a town named Eli- 
mea or Elimeum, which tradition reported to have been 
founded by Elymas, a Tyrrhenian chief (s. v. "EAueia).. 
Ptolemy calls it Elyma. Livy probably alludes to this 
city in his account of the expedition undertaken by Per- 
seus against Stratus, when that prince assembled his 
forces and reviewed them at Elymea (43, 21). This 
capital of Elimiotis stood, perhaps, on the Haliacmon, 
not far from Grewno. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. — 
1, p. 200, seqq.) : 

Enis, I. a district of the Peloponnesus, lying west 
of Arcadia. At the period of the Peloponnesian war, 
the name of Elis was applied to the whole of that 
northwestern portion of the peninsula situated between 
the rivers Larissus and Neda, which served to separate 
it from Achaia and Messenia. (Strabo, 336.) But 
in earlier times, this tract of country was divided into 
several districts or principalities, each occupied by a 
separate clan or people. Of these the Caucones were 
probably the most ancient, and also the most widely 
disseminated, since we find them occupying both ex- 
tremities of the province, and extending even into 
Achaia. (Strabo, 342.) Strabo affirms, that, accord. 
ing to some authors, the whole of Elis once bore the 
name of Cauconia. Next to these were the Epei, who 
are placed by Homer (0d., 15, 296) in the northern 
part of the province, and next to Achaia. Pausanias, 
who seems to have regarded them as indigenous, de- 
rives their name from Epeus, son of Endyiion, one 
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of the earliest sovereigns of the country ; on his death 
his brother 4Stolus succeeded to his crown; but, as 
he was shortly after forced to fly his country for an in- 
voluntary crime, the sovereignty devolved on Eleus, 
descended also from Endymion, who gave his name 
to the Elean people (5, 1). ‘The former appellation, 
however, still continued to predominate, as we may 
infer from the poems of Homer, who mentions Elis as 
a district of the Epei, without ever naming the Elei. 
Strabo also states, that Elis did not become the capi- 
tal of the country till after the Persian war, at which 
period it was formed into a city by the union of sev- 
eral smaller towns. Prior to the siege of Troy, the 
Epei are said to have been greatly reduced by their 
wars with Hercules, who conquered Augeas their king, 
and the Pylians commanded by Nestor. They sub- 


sequently, however, acquired a great accession of 
strength by the influx of a large colony from /®tolia, 
under the conduct of Oxylus, and their numbers were 
farther increased by a considerable detachment of the 
Dorians and Heraclide. (Strabo, 354.—Pausan., 5, 
3.) Iphitus, descended from Oxylus, and a contem- 
porary of Lycurgus, re-established the Olympic games, 
which, though imstituted, as it was said, by Hercules, 
had been interrupted for several years. (Pausan., 5, 
4.) The Pisate having remained masters of Olympia 
from the first celebration of the festival, long disputed 
its possession with the Eleans, but they were finally 
conquered, when the temple and presidency of the 
games fell into the hands of their rivals. The pre- 
_ponderance obtained by the latter is chiefly attribu- 
table to the assistance they derived from Sparta, in 
return for the aid afforded to that power in the Mes- 
senian war. From this period we may date the as- 
cendency of Elis over all the other surrounding districts 
hitherto independent. It now comprised not only the 
country of the Epei and Caucones, which might be 
termed Elis Proper, but the territories of Pisa and 
Olympia, forming the ancient kingdom of Pelops, and 
the whole of Triphylia, which, according to Strabo’s 
view of the Homeric geography, constituted the great- 
er part of Nestor’s dominions. (Strabo, 355.) The 
Eleans were present in all the engagements fought 
against the Persians, and, in the Peloponnesian war, 
zealously adhered to the Spartan confederacy, until the 
conclusion of the treaty after the battle of Amphipolis, 
when an open rupture took place between this people 
and the Lacedemonians, in consequence of protection 
and countenance afforded by the latter to the inhabitants 
of Lepreum, who had revolted from them. (Thucyd., 
5, 31.) Such was the resentment of the Eleans on 
this occasion, that they imposed a heavy fine on the 
Lacedemonians, and prohibited their taking part in the 
Olympic games. They also made war upon Sparta, 
in conjunction with the Mantineans, Argives, and 
Athenians ; and it was not till after the unsuccessful 
battle of Mantinea that this confederacy was dissolved. 
(Thucyd., 5, 81.) ‘The Lacedemonians, on the other 
hand, avenged those injuries by frequent incursions 
into the territory of Elis, the fertility of which present- 
ed an alluring prospect of booty to an invading army. 
They were beaten, however, at Olympia under the 
command of Agis (Xen., Hist. Gr., 3, 2, 16.—Pau- 
san., 5, 4); and again repulsed before the city of Elis, 
whither they had advanced under Pausanias, in the 3d 
_ year of the 94th Olympiad. (Dzod. Sic., 14,17.) At 
length the Eleans, wearied with the continual incur- 
sions to which their country was exposed, since it fur- 
nished entire subsistence to the army of the enemy, 
gladly sued for peace, and renewed their ancient alli- 
ance with Sparta. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 3, 2.—Pausan., 
lc.) Not long after, however, we find them again in 
arms, together with the Beotians and Argives, against 


that power. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 7, 2.) At the battle 
of Mantinéa, they once more fought under the Spartan 
banne uusy of the rising ascendency obtained by 
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the Thebans having led them to abandon their inter 
ests. (Xen., Hist. Gr.; 7,5, 1.) Pausanias writes, 
that when Philip acquired the dominion of Greece, 
the Eleans, who had suffered much from civil dissen- 
sions, joined the Macedonian alliance, but refused to 
fight against the Athenians and Thebans at Cheronea, 
and on the death of Alexander they united their arms 
with those of the other confederates, who carried on 
the war of Lamia against Antipater and the other com- 
manders of the Macedonian forces. Some years after, 
Aristotimus, son of Damaretus, through the assistance 
of Antigonus Gonatas, usurped the sovereignty of Elis ; 
but a conspiracy having been formed against him, he 
was slain at the altar of Jupiter Servator, whither he 
had fled for refuge. (Pausan.,5,4,5.) During the So- 
cial war, the Eleans were the firmest allies of the ASto- 
lians in the Peloponnesus; and though they were on 
more than one occasion basely deserted by that people, 
and sustained heavy losses in the field, as well as from 
the devastation of their territory and the capture of 
their towns, they could not be induced to desert their 
cause and join the Achewan league. (Polyb., 4, 5, seqq. 
—Id., 4, 59, seqqg.—Id., 4,71, seqq.—Id., 5, 17, seqq.) 
These events, described by Polybius, are the last in 
which the Eleans are mentioned as an independent 
people: for though they do not appear to have taken 
any part in the Achewan war, they were included with 
the rest of the Peloponnesus in the general decree, by 
which the whole of Greece was annexed to the Ro- 
man empire.—Elis was by far the most fertile and pop- 
ulous district of the Peloponnesus, and its inhabitants 
are described as fond of agriculture and rural pursuits. 
(Polyb., 4, 73.) It is remarked by Pausanias (5, 5), 
that Elis was the only part of Greece in which the bys- 
sus was known to grow. Another extraordinary cir- 
cumstance relative to this province was, that no mules 
were engendered in it, though they abounded in the 
adjoming countries. This phenomenon had been no- 
ticed before by Herodotus (4, 30), who reports that it 
was looked upon as resulting from the curse of Heay- 
en.—Elis was divided into three districts, Elis Proper, 
Pisatis, and Triphylia. The first of these occupied 
the northern section of the country, and has already 
been alluded to: the second, or Pisatis, was that part 
of the Elean territory through which flowed the Alphe- 
us after its junction with the Erymanthus. It derived 
its name from the city of Pisa: the third, or Triphylia, 
formed the southern division. Some authors have de- 
rived the name of this portion of Elis from Triphylus, 
an Arcadian prince. (Polyb., 4,77.) But others as- 
cribe it with more probability to the circumstance of 
its inhabitants having sprung from three different na- 
tions (tpia ovAa), the Epei, the Minye or Arcadians, 
and the Eleans. (Strabo, 337.—Cramer's Ancient 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 77, seqq.)—II. The capital of Elis, 
situated, as we learn from Strabo, on the Peneus, at 
the distance of 120 stadia from the sea. It was, like 
many other towns of Greece, at first composed of sey- 
eral detached villages, which, being united after the 
Persian war, formed one considerable city. It always, 
however, remained without walls; as it was deemed 
sacred, and under the immediate protection of the god 
whose festival was there solemnized. Hence, in early 
times, according to Ephorus, those troops which were 
obliged to traverse this country delivered up their arms 
on entering it, and received them again upon quitting the 
frontier. (Ap. Strabo, 357.—Compare Xen., Hist. 
Gr., 3, 2, 20.) But this primitive state of things was 
not of long duration: for we subsequently find the 
Elean territory as little respected as any other Grecian 
state by the powers at war with that republic ; still the 
peace and tranquillity thus enjoyed for a time by the 
Eleans, together with the vast concourse of persons 
attracted by the Olympic games, eatly contributed 
to the prosperity and opulence of their city. The re- 
mains of Elis are now called Palgopoli, but they are 
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inconsiderable, neither are they interésting from their 
state of preservation. (Compare the remarks of Chan- 
dler, Travels, vol. 2, ch. '74.—Dodwell, vol. 2, p. 316. 
—Gell, Itin. of the Morea, p. 32.—Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 88, seqq.) 

Eissa, another name for Dido. (Vid. Dido.) 

Extopria, a district of Eubcea, in the northern part 
of the island, in which Histiza was situated. Accord- 
ing to some, it derived its name from Ellops, a son of 
Jon, who settled here. (Strab., 445.) 

Exprnice, a daughter of Miltiades. 
and Cimon.) 

Exymiis, a province of Persia, lying to the south 
of Media, and forming the northern part of the larger 
district of Susiana. It derived its name from the Ely- 
mai. These were originally seated in the north (Po- 
lyb., 5, 44), but in process of time spread themselves 
over all the rest of Susiana, to the shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf. (Strab., Epit., 11, p. 1264, ed. Oxon.) 
Elymais, the metropolis of the province, was famed 
for a rich temple, which Antiochus Epiphanes attempt- 
ed to plunder; he was beaten off, however, by the in- 
habitants. ‘The temple was afterward plundered by 
one of the Parthian kings, who found in it, according 
to Strabo, 10,000 talents. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 5, 
pt. 2, p. 158.) 

Exymiotis, a district of Macedonia, in the south- 
west, bordering on Thessaly and Epirus. 

Exysit Campt, the abode of the blessed in another 
world, where they enjoyed all manner of the purest 
pleasures. In the Homeric mythology, the Elysian 
fields lay on the western margin of the earth, by the 
stream of Oceanus, and to them the mortal relatives of 
the king of the gods were transported, without tasting 
of death, to enjoy an immortality of bliss. (Od., 4, 
563, segg.) In the time of Hesiod, the Elysian Plains 
had become the Isles of the Blessed, in the Western 
Ocean. (Op. et D., 169.) Pindar, who has left a 
glowing description of Elysium, appears to reduce the 
number of these happy islands to one. (Ol., 2, 129.) 
At a later day, a change of religious ideas ensued, 
brought about by the increase of geographical knowl- 
edge, and Elysium was moved down to the lower 
world, as the place of reward for the good. The po- 
etical conceptions respecting Elysium made it a region 
blessed with perpetual spring, clothed with continual 
verdure, enamelled with flowers, shaded by pleasant 
groves, and refreshed by never-failing fountains. Here 
the righteous lived in perfect felicity, communing with 
each other, bathed in a flood of light proceeding from 
their own sun, and the sky at eve being lighted up 
by their own constellations: “ solemque suwm, sua 
sidera norunt.” (Virg., Ain., 6, 541.) Their em- 
ployments below resembled those on earth, and what- 
ever had warmly engaged their attention in the upper 
world, continued to be a source of virtuous enjoyment 
in the world below. (Virg., Ain., 6, 653.) 

Ematuia, the more ancient name of Macedonia. 
Polybius (fragm., 24, 8) and Livy (40, 3) expressly 
assert, however, that Emathia was originally called Pe- 
onia, though Homer certainly mentions them as two 
distinct countries. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 
1, p. 226.) 

Emerita Aveusta, a town of Lusitania, below Nor- 
ba Caesarea, on the northern bank of the Anas. It is 
now Merida. (Plin., 9, 41.) 

Emisa, an ancient city of Syria, situate near the 
eastern bank of the Orontes, southeast of Epiphania. 
It was the birthplace of the Emperor Heliogabalus, and 
contained a famous temple of the Sun, in which Helio- 
gabalus was priest. It is now called Hems, and is 
merely a large ruinous town, containing about 2000 in- 
habitants, though formerly a strong and populous city. 
(Amm. Marcell., 26,18.) "s 

Emép1 Monrss, part of a chain of mountains in 


(Vid. Callias 


first become perceptible as such, although re 
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and those of Imaus, Paropamisus, and Caucasus were 
connected together. That part of the chain which Al- 
exander crossed in order to invade Bactriana was call- 
ed Paropamisus, the more easterly continuation of the 
range was termed Emodi Montes, and its still farther 
continuation, even to the Eastern Ocean, was styled 
Imaus. (Vid. Imaus.) 

Empepoctes, a native of Agrigentum in Sicily, who 
flourished about 450 B.C. He was distinguished not 
only as a philosopher, but also for his knowledge of 
natural history and medicine, and as a poet and states- 
man. After the death of his father Meto, who was a 
wealthy citizen of Agrigentum, he acquired a great 
weight among his fellow-citizens by espousing the pop- 
ular party and favouring democratic measures. Hiscon- 
sequence in the state became at length so great, that 
he ventured to assume several of the distinctions of 
royalty, particularly a purple robe, a golden girdle, a 
Delphic crown, and a train of attendants, always re- 
taining a grave and commanding aspect. The skill 
which he possessed in medicine and natural philosophy 
enabled him to perform many wonders, which he pass- 
ed upon the superstitious and credulous multitude for 
miracles. He pretended to drive away noxious winds 
from his country, and thereby put a stop to epidemic 
diseases. He is said to have checked, by the power 
of music, the madness of a young man who was threat- 
ening his enemy with instant death; to have restored 
a woman to life who had lain breathless thirty days ; 
and to have done many other things, equally astonish- 
ing, after the manner of Pythagoras. On account of 
all this, he was an object of universal admiration, so 
that when he came to the Olympic games the eyes of 
all the people were fixed upon him. Besides medical 
skill, Empedocles possessed poetical talents. The 
fragments of his verses are scattered throughout the 
ancient writers, and Fabricius is of opinion that he 
was the real author of that ancient fragment which 
bears the name of the ‘‘ Golden Verses of Pythagoras,” 
Gorgias of Leontini, the well-known orator, was his pu- 
pil, whence it may seem reasonable to infer, that Em- 
pedocles was also no inconsiderable master of the art 
of eloquence. According to the common account, he 
threw himself into the burning crater of Avtna, in or- 
der that, the manner of his death not being known, 
he might afterward pass for a god; but the secret was 
discovered by means of one of his brazen sandals, 
which was thrown out from the mountain in a subse- 
quent eruption of the volcano. This story is rejected, 
however, as fictitious by Strabo and other judicious 
writers. The truth probably was, as Timeus relates, 
that, towards the close of his life, Empedocles went 
into Greece and never returned, whence the exact 
time and manner of his death remain unknown. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, he died at 60 years of age.—His 
masters in philosophy are variously given. By some, 
like the Eleate generally, he is called a Pythagorean, 
in consequence of a resemblance of doctrine in a few 
unessential points. But the principles of his theory 
evidently show that he belongs to the Eleatic school, 
though the statement which makes him a disciple of 
Parmenides rests apparently upon no better founda- 
tion than a comparison of their systems ; as, in like 
manner, the common employment of the mechanical 
physiology has Jed to an opinion that he was a hearer 
of his contemporary Anaxagoras. Empedocles taught, 
that originally All was one: God eternal and at rest; 
a sphere and a mixture (odaipoc, uiywa), without a 
vacuum, in which the elements of things were held to- 
gether in undistinguishable confusion by love (gcAéa), 
the primal force which unites the like to like. Ina 


portion of this whole, however, or, as he expresses it, 


in the members of the Deity, strife (veixoc), the force 
which binds like to unlike, prevailed, and gave the ele- 
ments a tendency to separate tnselvs, whereby the. 
eparation 
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was not so complete but that each contained portions 
of the others, Hence arose the multiplicity of things. 
By the vivifying counteraction of love, organic life was 
produced, not, however, so perfect and so full of design 
as it now appears; but, at first, single limbs, then ir- 
regular combinations, till ultimately they received their 
present adjustments and perfection. But, as the forces 
of love and hate are constantly acting upon each other 
for generation or destruction, the present condition of 
things connot persist for ever, and the world which, 
properly, is not the All, but only the ordered part of it, 
will again be reduced to a chaotic unity, out of which 
a new system will be formed, and so on for ever. 
There is no real destruction of anything, but only a 
change of combinations. —Of the elements (which he 
seems to have been the first to exhibit as four distinct 
species of matter), fire, as the rarest and most power- 
ful, he held to be the chief, and, consequently, the soul 


of all sentient and intellectual beings which issue from | 


the central fire, or soul of the world. The soul mi- 
grates through animal and vegetable bodies in atone- 
ment for some guilt committed in its unembodied 
state, when it is a demon; of which he supposed that 
an infinite number existed. The seat of a demon, 
when in a human body, is the blood. Closely connect- 
ed with this view of the objects of knowledge was his 
theory of human knowledge. In the impure separa- 
tion of the elements, it is only the predominant one 
that the senses can apprehend; and, consequently, 
though man can know all the elements of the whole 
singly, he is unable to see them in their perfect unity, 
wherein consists their truth. Empedocles therefore 
rejects the testimony of the senses, and maintains that 
pure intellect alone can arrive at a knowledge of the 
truth. This is the attribute of the Deity; for man 
cannot overlook the work of love in all its extent; and 
the true unity is open only to itself. Hence he was 
Jed to distinguish between the world as presented to 
our senses (Kdop0¢ aiofyréc), and its type the intel- 
lectual world (Kooj0¢ vontéc).—The fragments of Em- 
pedocles were published, with a commentary, by Sturz, 
Lips., 1805, 8vo, and by Peyron, Lips., 1810, 8vo. 
(Enfield, Hist. Phal., vol. 1, p. 402.—Encyc. Useful 
Knowl., vol. 9, p. 382.) 

Emporia, a country of Africa Propria, called also 
Byzacium, situate to the north of the Syrtis Minor. 
(Polyb., 3, 23.) In it stood Leptis Minor, below 
Hadrumetum. ‘This city is said to have paid to the 
Carthaginians a talent each day. It was, in fact, a 
very fruitful district; and Polybius says, that almost 
all the hopes of the Carthaginians depended on the 
revenue they drew from it. (Compare Scylaz, p. 49.) 
To this were owing the anxiety and state jealousy of 
the Carthaginians, that the Romans should not sail be- 
yond the Fair promontory which lay before Carthage, 
and become acquainted with a region which they 
might be tempted to conquer. (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 160.) 

Encexapus, one of the giants that warred against 
Jove. Minerva flung upon him, as he fled, the island 
of Sicily, where his motions caused, according to the 
poets, the eruptions of tna. (Pind., Pyth., 8, 15. 
—Id., Nem., 1, 100.—Id. tb, 4, 40.—Eurip., Ion, 
204, segqg.—Apollod., 1, 6, 2.) 

‘Enpymion, the son of Aéthlius and Calyce. He 
led a colony of Aolians from Thessaly, and founded 
the city of Elis. Endymion, it is said, gained the love 
of the goddess Selene, or the Moon, and she bore him 
fifty daughters. (Pausan., 5, 1.) Jove, as a favour, 
allowed him to live as‘long as he pleased (Schol. ad 
Apoll. Rh., ‘4, 57) ; or, as others said, granted him the 
boon of perpetual sleep. The place of his repose was 
acavern of Mount Latmus ‘in Caria, and thither Se- 


_ lene used to repair ‘to visit him. Some said he was 


made immortal for his righteousness ; others, that, like 
i he aspired to the love of 
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Juno, and was hurled to Erebus. (Schol. ad Apoll. 
Rh., 1. c.)—There can be very little doubt that this 
mysterious being was originally an object of worship, 
and that he was converted into a ‘hero in the usual 
manner. ‘The sire assigned to him is nothing more 
than a personification of the Olympic Games. His 
union with the moon, and their fifty daughters, will 
perhaps furnish a key to his true nature. In these 
daughters Boéckh sees the fifty lunar months which 
formed the Olympic cycle of four years. In such case, 
Endymion would probably be the sun, who, with the 
moon, is the author of the months ; or, supposing the 
myth anterior to the institution of the Olympic games, 
the daughters may have been the weeks of the year 


(the round number being employed as usual), of which , 


the sun and moon are the parents. The conjunction 
of these bodies at the time of new moon is a matter of 
common observation. Endymion is perhaps the set- 
ting sun, who goes into (évdver) the sea, or, possibly, 
in the early myth, into the cavern where he meets the 
moon. 
thology, p. 439, seqqg.) ‘The rationalizers said, that 
Endymion was a hunter, who used to go to the chase 
at night, when the beasts came out to feed, and to 
sleep in a cavern during the day; and hence he was 
supposed to be always asleep. (Schol. ad Apoll. Rh., 
(ks 3) 

Eniprvs, I. a river of Macedonia, in the district of 
Pieria, rising in Mount Olympus, and, though nearly 
dry in summer, becoming a considerable torrent in 
winter from the heavy rains. Its rugged and steep 
banks, which in some places attained a height of 300 
feet, served for a long time as a defence to the Mace- 
donian army under Perseus, when encamped on its 
left bank, until Paulus A°milius, by sending a consid- 
erable detachment round the Perrhebian mountains, 
threatened the rear of the enemy, and forced him to 
abandon his advantageous situation. (Liv., 44, 8 and 
35.—Plut., Vit. Paul. Aimil.) The modern name of 
this stream, according to Dr. Clarke, is Malathria. 
(Travels—Greece, Egypt, &c., vol. 7, p. 390.)—II. 
A river of Thessaly, flowing into the Apidanus, which 
afterward enters the Peneus. It rose in Mount Othrys 
(Strabo, 256), and flowed from Achaia, or the south- 
western part of Phthiotis, as we learn from Thucydi- 
des (4, 78), who remarks that Brasidas was arrested 
in his march through Thessaly when about to cross 
the Enipeus. It is now called the river of Goura. 
Near the Enipeus, and not far from its junction with 
the Apidanus, was situate the city of Pharsalus. 
(Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 1, p. 399.)—III. A 
small river of Elis, flowing near the city of Salmone. 
(Apollod., 1, 9,8.) In Strabo’s time it was called the 
Barnichius. (Strab., 356.) ab 

Enna, a city of Sicily, one of the most ancient 


(Miller, Proleg., p. 223.—Keightley’s My- - 


seats of the Siculi, and celebrated over the whole isl- — 


and, not so much for its size and opulence, as for its 
being the principal centre of the worship of Ceres. 
The adjacent country was remarkable for its fertility ; 
and in the plains of Enna Proserpina was sporting 
when Pluto carried her away to be mistress of the 
lower world. Here, too, she had Minerva and Diana 
for her youthful companions. (Diod. Sic., 5, 3.) In 
the neighbourhood of the city was a cave, facing the 
north, through which the King of Hades is said to have 
driven his chariot as he was bearing off his prize. 
We have in this, no doubt, some old Siculan legend, 
appropriated. by the Greeks to goddesses of their own 
mythology. Enna was regarded as the navel of Sicily 
(Gudarog Lexediac.—Callim., Hymn. in Cer., v. 15. 
—Compare Cic. in Verr., 4, 48, seqq.), and here Ce- 
res and Proserpina had one of their most sacred tem- 
ples. ‘Ina political point of view Enna was never of 
any importance. From the hands of the Carthaginians 
it fell into those of the Romans, and subsequently, 


when about to abandon the latter and return to their 


gies ‘ 
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former masters, the inhabitants met with prompt and 
signal chastisement. (Liv., 24,38, segg.) From this 
period the city gradually declined. The site of the 
ancient place is at present occupied by the modern 
Castro Giovanni, but nearly all traces of the blooming 
meads in its neighbourhood have disappeared. (For 
some account of the modern place and its vicinity, con- 
sult Hoare’s Classical Tour, vol. 2, p. 247, seqq.) 

Ennis Hopot, a spot in Thrace,-near which the 
city of Amphipolis was founded. It appears to have 
derived its name, which means ‘‘the Nine Ways,” 
from the number of roads which met here from differ- 
ent parts of Thrace and Macedon. This supposition 
is confirmed by travellers who have explored the adja- 
cent country, and who report, that all the principal 
communications between the coast and plains must 
have led through this pass. It was here, according to 
Herodotus (7, 114), that Xerxes and his army crossed 
the Strymon on bridges, after having offered a sacri- 
fice of white horses to that river, and buried alive nine 
youths and maidens. (Walpole’s Collection, p. 510. 
—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 292.) 

Ewnius, Quintus, a poet, who has generally received 
the distinguished appellation of the Father of Roman 
Song. He was born at Rudie, a town of Calabria, 
and lived from B.C. 239 to B.C. 169. (Cic., Brutus, 
c. 18.—Id., de Senect., c. 5.) In his early youth he 
went to Sardinia; and, if Silius Italicus (12, 393) may 
be believed, he served in the Calabrian levies, which, 
in the year 216 B.C., followed Titus Manlius to the 
war which he waged in that island against the favour- 
ers of the Carthaginian cause. After the termination 
of the campaign, he continued to live for twelve years 
in Sardinia. Aurelius Victor says he taught Cato 
Greek in Sardinia (“‘ In pretura Sardiniam subegit, 
ubt ab Ennio Grecis literis institutus’’) ; but this is 
inconsistent with what is delivered by Cicero, that Ca- 
to did not acquire Greek till his old age. (De Senect., 
ce. 8.) Ennius was at last brought to Rome by Cato 
the Censor, who, in 204 B.C., visited Sardinia, on re- 
turning as questor from Africa. (Corn. Nep., Vit. 
Cat.) At Rome he fixed his residence on the Aven- 
tine Hill, where he lived in a very frugal manner, hav- 
ing only a single maid as an attendant. (Hieron., 
Chron. Euseb., p. 37.) He instructed, however, the 
patrician youth in Greek, and acquired the friendship 
of many of the most illustrious men in the state. Be- 
ing distinguished in arms as well as letters, he followed 
M. Fulvius Nobilior during his expedition to Atolia 
(Cic., pro Archia, c. 10.—Id., Tusc. Disp., 1, 2); 
and, in 185 B.C., he obtained the freedom of the city, 
through the favour of Quintus Fulvius Nobilior, the 
son of his former patron, Marcus. (Cic., Brutus, c. 
20.) He was also protected by the elder Scipio A fri- 
canus, whom he is said to have accompanied in most 
of his campaigns. (Claudian, de Laud. Stilic., lib. 3, 
pref.) It is not easy, however, to see in what expe- 
ditions he could have attended this renowned general. 
Scipio’s Spanish and African wars were concluded be- 
fore Ennius was brought from Sardinia to Rome; and 
the campaign against Antiochus was commenced and 
terminated while he was serving under Fulvius Nobilior 
in Aitolia. In his old age he obtained the friendship 
of Scipio Nasica ; and the degree of intimacy subsist- 
ing between them has been characterized by the well- 
known anecdote of their successively feigning to be 
from home. (Cic., de Orat., 2, 68.) He is said to 
have been intemperate in drinking (Horat., Epist., 1, 
-19, 7), which brought on the disease called Morbus 
Articularis, a disorder resembling the gout, of which 
he died at the age of seventy, just after he had exhib- 
ited his tragedy of Thyestes. (Ser. Sammonicus, de 
Medicina, c. 37.) The evils, however, of old age and 
indigence were supported by him, as we learn from 


_ Cicero, with such patience, and even cheerfulness, that | great skill and beaut 
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tion from circumstances which are usually regarded as, 
of all others, the most dispiriting and oppressive. (De 
Senect., c. 5.) The honours due to his character and 
talents were, as is frequently the case, reserved till 
after his death, when a bust of him was erected in the 
family tomb of the Scipios. (Cic., pro Arch., c. 9.— 
Val. Maz., 8, 15,1.) In the days of Livy the bust 
still remained near that sepulchre, beyond the Porta 
Capena, along with the statues of Africanus and Scipio 
Asiaticus (Ziv. 38,56). The tomb was discovered in 
1780, on a farm situated between the Via Appia and 
Via Latina. The slabs, which have been removed to 
the Vatican, contained several inscriptions, commem- 
orating different persons of the Scipian family. There 
were neither statues nor any memorials remaining of 
Africanus himself or Asiaticus (Bankes, Civil History 
of Rome, vol. 1, p. 357.—Hobhouse, Illustrations of 
Childe Harold, p. 167); but a laurelled bust of Pep- 
perino stone; which was found here, and which now 
stands on the sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus in the 
Vatican, is supposed to be that of Ennius. (Rome in 
the 19th Century, Letter 36, vol. 2, p. 401, Am. ed.) 
There is also still extant an epitaph, reported to have 
been written for himself (Cic., Tusc. Disp., 1, 15), 
strongly characteristic of that overweening conceit, 
and high estimation of his own talents, which are said 
to have formed a principal defect in his character : 


“ Adspicite, O cives, senis Enni imaginis formam. 

Hic vestrum panxit maxima facta patrum. 

Nemo me lacrymis decoret, nec funera fletu 

Faxit—cur? volito vivus per ora virtim.” 
To judge by the fragments of his works which remain, 
Ennius greatly surpassed his predecessors, not only in 
poetical genius, but in the art of versification. By 
his time, indeed, the best models of Greek composi- 
tion had begun to be studied at Rome. Ennius par-. 
ticularly professed to have imitated Homer, and tried 
to persuade his countrymen that the soul and genius 
of that great poet had revived in him, through the me- 
dium of a peacock, according to the process of Pytha- 
gorean transmigration. From a passage in Lucretius 
(1, 118, seqq.), it would appear, that Ennius somewhere 
in his works had described a descent into hell, through 
which he feigned that the shade of Homer had con- 
ducted him in the same manner as Dante afterward 
chose Virgil for his mystagogue. Accordingly, we 
find in the works of Ennius innumerable imitations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. It is, however, the Greek 
tragic writers whom he has chiefly imitated ; and in- 
deed it appears, from the fragments that remain, that 
all his plays were rather translations from the dramas 
of Sophocles and Euripides, on the same subjects 
which he has chosen, than original tragedies. ‘They 
are founded on the old topics of Priam and Paris, Hee- 
tor and Hecuba. Nor, although Ennius was the first 
writer who introduced satiric composition into Rome, 
are his pretensions, in this respect, to originality, very 
distinguished. He adapted the ancient satires of the 
Tuscan and Oscan stage to the closet, by refining 
their grossness, softening their asperity, and introdu- 
cing railleries, borrowed from the Greek poets, with 
whom he was familiar. His satires thus appear to 
have been a species of cento, made up from passages 
of various poems, which, by slight alterations, were 
humorously or satirically applied, and chiefly to the 
delineation of character. The fragments which remain 
of those satires are tao short and broken to allow us 
even to divine their subject. Quintilian mentions, that 
one’ of the satires contained a dialogue between Life 
and Death, contending with each other, a mode of. 
composition suggested perhaps by the allegory of Pro- 
dicus. We are farther inforrmed by Aulus Gellius _ 
(2, 29), that he introduced into another satire, with 
y, Aisop’s fable of the Larks, now _ 


one would almost have imagined he derived satisfac- well known through the imitation of Fontaine (liv, 4, 
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ch. 22.— L’ Alouette et ses petits avec le maitre d'un 
champ”). It is certainly much to be regretted that we 
pessess such scanty fragments of these productions, 
which would have been curious as the first attempts 
at a species of composition, which was carried to such 
perfection by succeeding Latin poets, and which has 
been regarded as almost peculiar to the Romans. 
The great work, however, of Ennius, and of which 
we have still considerable remains, was his Annals, 
or Metrical Chronicles, devoted to the celebration of 
Roman exploits, from the earliest periods to the con- 
clusion of the Istrian war. These annals were writ- 
ten by our poet in his old age; at least Aulus Gel- 
lius informs us, on the authority of Varro, that the 
twelfth book was finished by him in his sixty-seventh 
year (17, 21). The annals of Ennius were partly 
founded on those ancient traditions and old heroic bal- 
lads, which Cicero, on the authority of Cato’s Ori- 
gines, mentions as having been sung at feasts by 
the guests, many centuries before the age of Cato, 
in praise of the heroes of Rome. Niebuhr has at- 
tempted to show, that all the memorable events of 
Roman history had been versified in ballads or metri- 
cal chronicles, in the Saturnian measure, before the 
time of Ennius; who, according to him, merely ex- 
pressed in the Greek hexameter what his predecessors 
had delivered in a ruder strain, and then maliciously 
depreciated these ancient compositions, in order that 
he himself might be considered as the founder of Ro- 
man poetry. ‘The chief work, according to Niebuhr, 
from which Ennius borrowed, was a romantic epopée, 
or chronicle, made up from these heroic ballads, about 
the end of the fourth century of Rome, commencing 
with the accession of Tarquinius, and ending with the 
battle of Regillus——Ennius begins his Annals with an 
invocation of the nine Muses, and the account of a 
vision in which Homer had appeared to him, and re- 
lated the story of the metamorphosis already mention- 
ed. He afterward invokes a great number of the 
gods, and then proceeds to the history of the Al- 
ban kings, the dream of the Vestal virgin Ilia, which 
announced her pregnancy by Mars and the foundation 
of Rome. ‘The reigns of the kings, and the contests 
of the republic with the neighbouring states previous 
to the Punic war, occupy the metrical annals to the 
end of the sixth book. It should be observed, in pass- 
ing, that. the Annals were not separated by Ennius 
himself into books ; but were so divided, long after his 
death, by the grammarian Q. Vargunteius. (.Sweton., 
de Illustr. Gramm., c. 2.) Cicero, in his Brutus (c. 
19), says that Ennius did not treat of the first Punic 
war, as Nevius had previously written on the same 
subject. P. Merula, however, who edited the frac- 
ments of Ennius, is of opinion that this passage of Ci- 
cero can only mean that he had not entered into much 
detail of its events, as he finds several lines in the 
seventh book which, he thinks, evidently apply to the 
first Carthaginian war, particularly the description of 
naval operations, and the building of the first fleet with 
which the Carthaginians were attacked by the Ro- 
mans. In some of the editions of Ennius, the charac- 
ter of the friend and military adviser of Servilius, gen- 
erally supposed ‘to be intended as a portrait of the poet 
himself, is ranged under the seventh book. The 
eighth and ninth books of these Annals, which are 
much mutilated, detail the events of the second Car- 
thaginian war in Italy and Africa. This was by much 
the most interesting part of the copious subject which 
Ennius had chosen, and a portion of it on which he 
would probably exert all the force. of his genius, in order 
‘the more to honour his ‘friend and patron Scipio Afri-. 
canus. The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth books of the 
Annals of Ennius contain the war with Philip of Mace- 
don. In the commencement of the thirteenth, Han- 
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| cution of this contest, arrives at Ilium, which he thus 
apostrophizes : 


“O patria! O divtim domus Ilium, et incluta bello 


Pergama !” 


Different Latin writers extol the elegant lines of En- 
nius immediately following, in which the Roman sol- 
diers, alluding to its magnificent revival in Rome, ex- 
claim with enthusiasm, that Ilium could not be de- 
stroyed : 


“ Quai neque Dardaneeis campeis potuere perire, 
Nec quom capta caper, nec quom combusta cremari,” 


a passage which has been closely imitated in the sev- 
enth book of Virgil (v. 294, seqq.). The fifteenth 
book relates the expedition of Fulvius Nobilior to 
ZEtolia, which Ennius himself is said to have accom- 
panied. In the two following books he prosecutes the 
Istrian war. The concluding, or eighteenth book, 
seems to have been in a great measure personal to the 
poet himself. Connected with his annals there is a 
poem of Ennius devoted to the celebration of the ex- 
ploits of Scipio, in which occurs a much-admired de- 
scription of the calm of evening, where the flow of the 
versification is finely modulated to the still and solemn 
imagery. Horace, in one of his odes (4, 8), strongly 
expresses the glory and honour which the Calabrian 
muse of Ennius had conferred on Scipio by this poem 
devoted to his praise. —The historical poems of Ennius 
appear to have been written without the introduction 
of much machinery or decorative fiction ; and whether 
founded on ancient ballads or framed conformably to 
historical truth, they are obviously deficient in those 
embellishments of imagination which form the distinc- 
tion between a poem and a metrical chronicle. In the 
subject which he had chosen, Ennius wanted the poet- 
ic advantages of distance in place or time. But though 
not master of a shell round which the passions would 
throng, or at the sound of which a whole people would 
fall prostrate, as at the first breath of Jubal's lyre, still 
the Annals of Ennius, as a national work, were highly 
gratifying to a proud, ambitious people, and, in conse- 
quence, continued long popular at Rome. They were 
highly relished in the days of Horace and Virgil; and 
as far down as the reign of Marcus Aurelius, they 
were recited in theatres and other public places for the 
amusement of the people. (Aulus Gellius, 18, 5.) 
The Romans, indeed, were so formed on his style, that 
Seneca called them populus Enneanus, an Ennian race, 
and said that both Cicero and Virgil were obliged, 
contrary to their own judgment, to employ antiquated 
terms, in compliance with the reigning prejudice. 
(Aul. Gell., 12, 2.) From his example, too, added to 
the national character, the historical epic became in 
future times the great poetical resource of the Ro- 
mans, who versified almost every important event in 
their history. Besides the Pharsalia of Lucan, and the 
Punica of Silius Italicus, which still survive, there 
were many works of this description which are now 
lost. Warro Attacinus chose as his subject Cesar’s 
war with the Sequani; Varius, the deeds of Augustus 
and Agrippa; Valgius Rufus, the battle of Actium; 
Albinovanus, the exploits of Germanicus; Cicero, 
those of Marius, and the events of his own consulship. 
—The poem of Ennius, entitled Phagetica, is curious ; 
since one would hardly suppose that, in this early age, 
luxury had made such progress, that the culinary art 
should have been systematically or poetically treated. 
All that we know, however, of the manner in which it 
was prepared or served up, is from the Apologia of 
Apuleius. It was, as its name imports, a didactic 
poem on eatables, particularly fish. It is well known, 
that previous to the time of Ennius, this subject had 
been discussed, both in prose and verse, by various 


~ :mbal excites Antiochus to a war against the Romans. 


Hse Greek authors, and was particularly detailed in the 
In the fourteenth book, the.consul Scipio, in the prose- 


{poem of Archestratus the Epicurean. It appears from 
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@ passage of Apuleius, that the work of Ennius was a 
digest of all the previous books on this subject. The 
eleven lines which remain, and which have been pre- 
served by Apuleius, mention the places where differ- 
ent sorts of fish are found in greatest perfection and 
abundance. Another poem of Ennius, entitled Epi- 
charmus, was so called because it was translated from 
the Greek work of Epicharmus, the Pythagorean, on 
the Nature of Things, in the same manner as Plato 
gave the name of Timeus to the book which he trans- 
lated from Timeus the Locrian. The fragments of 
this work of Ennius are so broken and corrupted, that 
it is impossible to follow the plan of his poem, or the 
system of philosophy which it inculcated. It appears, 
however, to have contained many speculations con- 
cerning the elements of which the world was primarily 
composed, and which,.according to him, were water, 
earth, air, and fire (Varro, R. R., 1, 4); as also with 
regard to the preservative powers of nature. Jupiter 
seems merely to have been considered by him as the air, 
the clouds, and the storm. —Ennius, however, whose 
compositions thus appear to have been formed entirely 
on Greek originals, has not availed himself so success- 
fully of these writings as Virgil has done of the works of 
Ennius himself. ‘The prince of Latin poets has often 
condescended to imitate long passages, and sometimes 
to copy whole lines, from the Father of Roman Song. 
This has been shown, in a close comparison, by Ma- 
crobius, in his Saturnalia (6, 1, segq.). Lucretius 
and Ovid have also frequently-availed themselves of 
the works of Ennius. His description of the cutting 
of a forest, in order to fit out a fleet against the Car- 
thaginians, in the seventh book, has been imitated by 
Statius in the tenth book of the Thebais. The pas- 
sage in his sixth Satire, in which he has painted the 
happy situation of a parasite, compared with that of 
the master of a feast, is copied in ‘Terence’s Phormio 
(2, 2).—It appears, then, that Ennius occasionally 
produced verses of considerable harmony and beauty, 
and that his conceptions were frequently expressed 
with energy and spirit. It must be recollected, how- 
ever, that the lines imitated by Virgil, and the other 
passages which are usually selected with reference to 
the imitation of the early bard by other poets, are very 
favourable specimens of his taste and genius. Many 
of his verses are harsh and defective in their mechani- 
cal construction ; others are frigidly prosaic ; and not 
a few are deformed with the most absurd conceits, not 
so much in the idea, as in a jingle of words and ex- 
travagant alliteration.—On the whole, the works of 
Ennius are rather pleasing and interesting, as the early 
blossoms of that poetry which afterward opened to 
such perfection, than estimable from their intrinsic 
beauty. But, whatever may have been the merit of 
the works of Ennius, of which we are now but incom- 
petent judges, they were at least sufficiently various. 
Epic, dramatic, satiric, and didactic poetry were all 
successively attempted by him; and we also learn that 
he exercised himself in the lighter species of verse, as 
the epigram andacrostic. (Cic., de Div., 2,54.) For 
this novelty and exuberance it is not difficult to ac- 
count. The fountains of Greek literature, as yet un- 
tasted in Latium, were open for his imitation. He 
stood in very different circumstances from those Greek 
bards who drew solely from the resources of their 
own genius ; or from his successors in Latin poetry, 
who wrote after the best productions of Greece had 
become familiar to the Romans. He was thus placed 
in a situation in which he could enjoy all the popularity 
and applause due to originality, without undergoing 
the labour of invention, and might rapidly run with 
success through every mode of the lyre, without pos- 
sessing any incredible diversity of genius.—Thus far 
we have spoken of the poetical productions of Ennius : 
but the most curious point connected with his literary 
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Euhemerus, entitled ‘Iepd ’Avaypagy. The transla- 
tion, as well as the original work, is lost. Some frag- 
ments, however, have been saved by St. Augustine 
and Lactantius. It is clear, notwithstanding their ob- 
servance of prodigies and religious ceremonies, that 
there prevailed a considerable spirit of free thinking 
among the Romans in the days of Ennius. This is ex- 
emplified, not merely by his translation of Euhemerus, 
and the definition of the nature of Jupiter in his Epi- 
charmus, but by various passages in dramas adapted 
for public representation, and which deride the super- 
stitions of augurs and soothsayers, as well as the false 
ideas entertained of the worshipped divinities. Polyb- 
ius, too, who flourished shortly after Ennius, speaks 
of the fear of the gods and the inventions of augury 
merely as an excellent political engine, at the same 
time that he reprehends the rashness and absurdity of 
those who were endeavouring to extirpate such useful 
opinions. —The fragments of Ennius will be found in 
the Fragmenta Veterum Poetarum Latinorum, by 
Robert and Henry Stephens, Paris, 1564; in the 
Fragmenta Veter. Tragic. Latin., by Scriverius, ZL. 
Bat., 1620; in the Opera et Fragmenta Veter. Poet. 
Lat., by Maittaire, Lond., 1713 (vol. 2, p. 1456, seqq.); 
in the Poete Scenict Latinorum of Bothe, Halberst, 
1823 (vol. 5, pt. 1, Fragment. Tragic.; pt. 2, Fragm. 
Com.); in the Fragmenta Ennu of Columna, Neap., 
1590, improved by Hesselius, Amsé., 1707, 4to, &c, 
(Dunlop, Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 84, segg.-—Scholl, Hist. 
Lit. Rom., vol. 1, p. 114.—TId. 1b., p. 142.— Bahr, 
Gesch. Rom. Lit., p. 78, seqq.) 

ENTELLA, a city of Sicily, in the western quarter of 
the island, near the river Hypsa and northeast of Seli- 
nus. It was one of the three cities said to have been 
founded by Adgestes, a fable which clearly indicates 
the great antiquity at least of the place, and marks it 
as of Sicanian origin. We find it at one time under 
the power of Carthage, though with a free constitution, 
Ata subsequent period it received a body of Campa- 
nian troops, which had been disbanded by Dionysius: 
the elder, and it met with the same fate that all those 
cities encountered which had received the Campani 
within their walls; the male inhabitants were slaugh- 
tered, and-the city became the property of these mer- 
cenaries. This change of masters, however, made no 
alteration in the affairs of Entella as far as its standing 
with Carthage was concerned: the Campani sided 
with the last-mentioned power as the former inhabi- 
tants had.done, and were, in consequence, besieged 
by Dionysius, who finally captured the city. (Diod. 
Sic., 14, 9.—ZId., 15, 73.—Id., 16, 67.) We hear 
little of the place in later times. ‘The ruins of the 
ancient city are still called Hntella, and are situate to 
the east of Poggio Reale, near the modern river Bali- 
ci. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 444.) 

Enreuwus, a Sicilian, who, though advanced in 
years, entered the lists against the Trojan Dares, and 
conquered him in a pugilistic encounter. He had 
been, in earlier years, the friend and companion in 
arms of Eryx. (Virg., Ain., 5, 387, seqq.) Li gaet 

Enyativs (Eyvddcoc), a surname frequently given 
to Mars in the Iliad, and corresponding with the name 
Enyo (’Evvé) given to Bellona. (Hom., Jl., 8, 264. 
—ZId. ib., 18, 519.—Id. ib., 17, 259, &c.) indy 

Enyo (Evvé), the daughter of Phorcys and Ceto, 
according to Hesiod (Theog., 273). She was a war- 
goddess, and one of the companions of Mars, and an- 
swers to the Bellona of the Romans. Some mytholo- 

ists make her the sister, others the wife, of Mars. 

Vid. Bellona. ; if 
Eos eae te name of Aurora among the Greeks, 
whence the epithet Eous is applied to all the eastern 
parts of the world. 
537; 6, 478.—Virg., G., 1, 288; 2, 115.) iv ‘ing 

Epaminonpas, a Theban statesman and soldier, in 
whose praise, for both talents and ar gi isa 


(Ovid, Fast., 3, 406; A. A., 3, ; 
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remarkable concurrence of ancient writers. Nepos 
observes that, before Epaminondas was born, and after 
his death, Thebes was always in subjection to some 
other power: on the contrary, while he directed her 
councils, she was at the head of Greece. His public 
life extends from the restoration of democracy by Pe- 
lopidas and the other exiles, B.C. 379, to the battle 
of Mantinea, B.C. 362. In the conspiracy by which 
that revolution was effected he took no part, refu- 
sing to stain his hands with the blood of his country- 
men ; but thenceforward he became the prime mover 
of the Theban state. His policy was first directed to 
assert the right, and to secure the power to Thebes 
of controlling the other cities of Boeotia, several of 
which claimed to be independent, In this cause he 
ventured to engage his country, single handed, in war 
with the Spartans, who marched into Beotia, B.C. 
371, with a force superior to any which could be 
brought against them. The Theban generals were di- 
vided in opinion whether a battle should be risked ; 
for to encounter the Lacedemonians with inferior 
numbers was universally esteemed hopeless. Hpami- 
nondas prevailed with his colleagues to venture it ; and 
devised on this occasion a new method of attack. In- 
stead of joining battle along the whole line, he concen- 
trated an overwhelming force on one point, directing 
the weaker part of his line tokeep back. The Spartan 
right being broken and their king slain, the rest of the 
army found it necessary to abandon the field. This 
memorable battle was fought at Leuctra. The moral 
effect of it was much more important than the mere 
loss inflicted upon Sparta, for it overthrew the pre- 
scriptive superiority in arms claimed by that state ever 
since its reformation by Lycurgus. This brilliant suc- 
cess led Epaminondas to the second object of his pol- 
icy, the overthrow of the supremacy of Sparta, and the 
substitution of Thebes as the leader of Greece in the 
democratic interest. In this hope a Theban army, 
under his command, marched into the Peloponnesus 
early in the winter, B.C. 369, and, in conjunction with 
the Eleans, Arcadians, and Argives, invaded and laid 
waste a large part of Laconia. Numbers of the He- 
lots took that opportunity to shake off a most oppress- 
ive slavery ; and Epaminondas struck a deadly blow 
at the power of Sparta, by establishing these descend- 
ants of the old Messenians on Mount Ithome in Mes- 
senia, as an independent state, and inviting their coun- 
trymen, scattered through Italy and Sicily, to return to 
their ancient patrimony. Numbers obeyed the call. 
This memorable event is known in history as the re- 
turn of the Messenians, and two hundred years had 
elapsed since their expulsion. In 368 B.C., Epami- 
nondas again led an army into the Peloponnesus ; but, 
not fulfilling the expectations of the people, he was 
disgraced, and, according to Diodorus (15, 71), was 
ordered to serve in the ranks. In that capacity he is 
said to have saved the army in Thessaly, when entan- 
gled in dangers which threatened it with destruction ; 
being required by the general voice to assume the com- 
mand. He is not again heard of in a public capacity 
till B.C. 366, when he was sent to support the demo- 
cratic interest in Achaia, and by his moderation and 
judgment brought that whole confederation over to the 
Theban alliance, without bloodshed or banishment. It 
soon became plain, however, that a mere change of 


_ masters, Thebes instead of Sparta, would be of no ser- 


vice to the Grecian states. Achaia first, then Elis, then 
Mantinea and great part of Arcadia, returned to the La- 
cedemonian alliance. To check this defection, Epam- 
inondas led an army into the Peloponnesus for the 
fourth time, B.C. 362. Joined by the Argives, Mes- 
senians, and part of the Arcadians, he entered Laco- 
nia, and endeavoured to take Sparta by surprise ; but 
the vigilance of Agesilaus just frustrated his scheme. 
Epaminondas then marched against Mantinea, near 
uch was focene the celebrated battle in which he fell. 
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The disposition of his troops on this occasion was an 
improvement on that by which he had gained the bat- 
tle of Leuctra, and would have had the same decisive 
success, but that, in the critical moment, when the 
Lacedemonian line was just broken, he received a 
mortal wound. The Theban army was paralyzed by 
this misfortune ; nothing was done to improve a vic- 
tory which might have been made certain; and this 
battle, on which the expectation of all Greece waited, ~ 
led to no important result. ‘“ Each party,” says Xen- 
ophon, ‘‘claimed the victory, and neither gained any ad- 
vantage: indecision, trouble, and confusion, more than 
ever before that battle, pervaded Greece.”— Whether 
Epaminondas could much longer have upheld ‘Thebes 
in the rank to which he had raised her, 1s very doubt- 
ful: without him she fell at once to her former obscu- 
rity. His character is certainly one of the fairest re- 
corded in Greek history. His private life was moral 
and refined; his public conduct uninfluenced by per- 
sonal ambition or by personal hatred. He was a sin- 
cere lover of his country ; and if, in his schemes for her 
advancement, he was indifferent to the injury done to 
other members of the Grecian family, this is a fault 
from which, perhaps, no Greek statesman except Aris- 
tides was free. (Xen., Hist. Gr.—Plut., Vit. Pelop. 
—Encycel. Us. Knowl., vol. 9, p. 466.) 

Epipuus, a son of Jupiter and Io. This mytholo- 
gical personage is the instrument by which Grecian 
vanity derived the rulers of more ancient countries 
from its own gods and princes. Epaphus, according 
to the legend, was born in Egypt, and married Mem- 
phis, the daughter of the Nile, by whom he had a 
daughter named Libya. The same fable made him the 
founder of Memphis. (d%sch., Prom. Vinct., 850, 
seqq.—-Herod., 2, 153.—Ovid, Met., 1, 699, seqq.) 
Libya bore to Neptune Agenor, the father of Cadmus 
and Europa, and also Belus, who had by another daugh- 
ter of the Nile, named Auchinoé, two sons, Danaus 
and Aigyptus. (Apollod., 2, 1, 4.) For some re- 
marks on the name Epaphus, and on the whole legend, 
vid. To. 

Erét, a people of Elis. (Vid. Elis I.) 

Eprsus, son of Panopeus, was the fabricator of the 
famous wooden horse which proved the ruin of Troy. 
(Virg., Zin., 2, 264.—Justin, 20, 2.—Pausan., 10, 
26.) 

Epuisus, a celebrated city of Ionia, near the mouth 
of the river Cayster, called by Pliny (6, 29), “ Alterum 
lumen Asie.” Mythology assigns, as its founders, 
Ephesus the son of the river Cayster, and Cresus 
(Kpjjooc) a native of the soil. (Pawsan.,7, 2.) An- 
other account makes it to have been settled by Ephe- 
sus, one of the Amazons. (Steph. Byz., s. v.-—Ety- 
mol. Mag., s. v.— Berkel, ad Steph. Byz., l. c.) Ac- 
cording to a third tradition, the place owed its origin 
to the Amazons, who were permitted to settle here by 
Hercules their conqueror. Hence the name of the 
city, "Egeooc, from égeorc, permission. A fourth le- 

end makes the Amazons, when pursued by Hercu- 
les and Theseus, to have fled for refuge to an altar of 
Diana, and supplicated the protection of the goddess, 
which she accordingly granted: (xatagevyovoag éné 
tia Popov ’Apréucdoc, detobat cuornpiac Tvyeiv, THY 
68 égeivar abraic Tv owrnpiay: bev "Edecov KAnOjvat 
TO Yupiov, Kal THY "ApTeuty ’"Edeciav. Etym. Mag.) 
It is curious to observe how the name of the Amazons 
mingles in with some of these traditions. (Consult 
remarks under that article.) If we follow the graver 
authority of Strabo (640), we will find a settlement to 
have been first made in this quarter by the Carians and 
Leleges. Androclus, the son of Codrus, came subse- 
quently with a body of Jonian colonists. (Pawsan., 
7, 2.) He protected the natives who had settled from 
devotion about the temple of Diana, and incorporated 
them with his followers ; but expelled those who in- 
habited the town above, which the Carians and Lele- 
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ges had built on Mount Prion. (Pausan., 1, ¢.) It 
is recorded that Prion had, in former times, been call- 
ed Lepre Akte (Aexpy axty); and a part behind Prion 
was still called the Back of Lepre when Strabo wrote. 
Pliny (5, 29) enumerates other names for the city, 
such as Ortygia, Smyrna, Trachea, &c.— Lysima- 
chus, wishing to protect Ephesus from the inunda- 
tions to which it was yearly exposed by the overflow- 
ings of the Cayster, built a city up on the mountain, 
and surrounded it with walls. The inhabitants were 
unwilling to remove into this, but a heavy rain falling, 
and Lysimachus stopping the drains and flooding their 
houses, they were glad to exchange. (Strabo, 640.) 
The port of Ephesus had originally a wide mouth, but 
foul with mud lodging in it from the Cayster.  Attalus 
Philadelphus and his architect were of opinion that, 
if the entrance were contracted, it would become deep- 
er, and in time be capable of receiving ships of bur- 
den. But the slime, which had before been moved 
by the flux and reflux of the tide, and carried off, be- 
ing stepped, the whole basin, quite to the mouth, was 
rendered shallow. This port is a morass, which com- 
municates with the Cayster, as might be expected, bya 
narrow mouth ; and at the water’s edge, near the ferry, 
as well as in other places, may be seen the wall in- 
tended to embank the stream, and give it force by con- 
finement. The masonry is of that kind termed incer- 
tum, in which the stones are of various shapes, but 
nicely joined. The situation was so advantageous as 
to overbalance the inconveniences attending the port. 
The town increased daily, and under the Romans was 
considered the chief emporium of Asia this side of Tau- 
rus. In the arrangement of the provinces under the 
Eastern emperors it became the capital of the province 
of Asia. (Mierocles, p. 658.) Towards the end of the 
eleventh century, Ephesus experienced the same fate as 
Smyrna. A Turkish pirate, named Tangripanes, set- 
tled here. But the Greek admiral, John Ducas, de- 
feated him in a bloody battle, and pursued the flying 
Turks up the Meander to Polybotum. In 1306 it was 
among the places which suffered from the exactions of 
the Grand Duke Roger; and, two years after, it surren- 
dered to Sultan Saysan, who to prevent future insur- 
rections, removed most of the inhabitants to Tyrizum, 
where they were massacred. In the conflicts which 
desolated Asia Minor at a subsequent period, Ephesus 
was again a sufferer, and the city became at length re- 
duced to a heap of ruins. The modern name is Aias- 
aluk, or, more properly, this is the appellation of a 
small village inhabited by a few Turkish families, 
standing chiefly on the south side of the castle hill, 
among bushes and ruins. The name is supposed to 
be a corruption of Agios Theologos, from the circum- 
stance of a famous church of St. John the Divine hay- 
ing once stood near the spot. When Smith wrote in 
1677, Ephesus was already “‘reduced to an inconsid- 
erable number of cottages, wholly inhabited by Turks.” 
Rycaut confirms this observation. ‘“ This place, where 
once Christianity so flourished as to be a mother 
church and the see of a metropolitan bishop, cannot 
now show one family of Christians: so hath the secret 
providence of God disposed affairs, too deep and mys- 
terious for us to search into.” From Chishull we 
learn that, in 1699, “the miserable remains of the 
church of Ephesus resided, not on the spot, but at a vil- 
lage called Kirkingecu:.” Tournefort, however, says 
there were thirty or forty Greek families; but as he 
wrote about the same time as Chishull, this is probably 
amistake. Pococke, who visited Ephesus about 1740, 
says that there was not at that time a single Christian 
within two leagues round Ephesus. “I was at Eph- 
esus in January, 1824,” says Mr. Arundell; “the des- 
olation was then complete; a Turk, whose shed we 
occupied, his Arab servant, and a single Greek, com- 

osed the entire population, some Turcomans except- 


ed, whose black tents were pitched among the ruins. 
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The Greek revolution, and the predatory excursions 
of the Samiotes, in great measure accounted for this 
desertion.” In the records of our religion Ephesus is 
ennobled as the burying-place of ‘Timothy, the com- 
panion of St. Paul, and the first bishop of Ephesus, 
whose body was afterward translated to Constantino- 
ple by the founder of that city, or by his son Constan- ° 
tius, and placed with Saint Luke and Saint Andrew 
in the church of the apostles. The story of St. John 
the Divine was deformed in an early age with gross 
fiction; but he also was interred at Ephesus, and, as 
appears from one narration, on Mount Prion.—Ephe- 
sus was famed for its splendid temple of Diana. The 
statue of the goddess was regarded with peculiar 
veneration, and was believed by the vulgar to have 
fallen from the skies. It was never changed, though 
the temple had been more than once restored. ‘This 
rude object of primeval worship was a block of wood, 
said by some to be of beech or elm, by others cedar, 
ebony, or vine, and attesting its very great antiqui- 
ty by the fashion in which. it had been formed. It 
was carved into the similitude of Diana, not as the 
elegant huntress, but an Egyptian hieroglyphic, which 
we call the goddess of nature, with many breasts, 
and the lower parts formed into an Hermzan statue, 
grotesquely ornamented, and discovering the feet be- 
neath. It was gorgeously apparelled ; the vest em- 
broidered with emblems and symbolical devices ; and, 
to prevent its tottering, a bar of metal, it is likely of 
gold, was placed under each hand. A veil or curtain, 
which was drawn up from the floor to the ceiling, hid 
it from view, except while service was performing in 
the temple. This image was preserved till the later 
ages in a shrine, on the embellishment of which mines 
of wealth were consumed. ‘The priests of Diana suf- 
fered emasculation, and virgins were devoted to invi- 
olable chastity. They were eligible only from the su- 
perior ranks, and enjoyed a great revenue, with priv- 
ileges, the eventual abuse of which induced Augustus 
torestrainthem. It may be imagined that many stories 
of her power and interposition were current and be- 
lieved at Ephesus. A people convinced that the self- 
manifestations of their deity were real, could not easily 
be turned to a religion which did not pretend to a sim- 
ilar or equal intercourse with its divinity. And this 
is, perhaps, the true reason why, in the early ages of 
Christianity, a belief of supernatural interposition by 
the Panagia, or Virgin Mary, and by saints appearing 
in daily or nightly visions, was encouraged and incul- 
cated. It helped by its currency to procure and con- 
firm the credulous votary, to prevent or refute the 
cavils of the heathen, to exalt the new religion, and to 
deprive the established of its ideal superiority —The 
address of the town clerk to the Ephesians: ‘“ Ye 
men of Ephesus, what man is there who knoweth not 
that the city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the 
great goddess Diana, and of the image that fell down — 
from Jupiter ?” is curiously illustrated by an inscription 
found by Chandler near the aqueduct, commencing as 
follows: “Inasmuch as it is notorious that, not only 
among the Ephesians, but also everywhere among the 
Greek nations, temples are consecrated to her, and 
sacred portions,” &c.—The reputation and the riches 
of their goddess had made the Ephesians desirous of 
providing for her a magnificent temple. The fortunate 
discovery of marble in Mount Prion gave them new 
vigour. The cities of Asia, so general was the esteem 
for the goddess, contributed largely ; and Croesus was 
at the expense of many of the columns. The spot 
chosen for it was a marsh, as most likely to preserve 
the structure free from gaps, and uninjured by earth- 
quakes. The foundation was made with charcoal 
rammed, and with fleeces. _ The souterrain consumed 
immense quantities of marble. Thee fice was exalt- 
ed on a basement with ten steps. The architects 
were Ctesiphon of Crete and his ee 541 
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B.C.; and their plan was continued by Demetrius, a 
sade of Diana; but the whole was completed by 
Daphnis of Miletus, and a citizen of Ephesus, the 
building having occupied 220 years. It was the first 
specimen of the Ionic style, in which the fluted col- 
umn and capital with yolutes were introduced, ‘The 
whole length of the temple was 425 feet, and the 
breadth 220; with 127 columns of the Ionic order 
and Parian marble, each of a single shaft, and sixty 
foot high. ‘These were donations from kings, accord- 
ing to Pliny (36, 14), but there is reason to doubt 
the correctness of the text where this assertion is 
made. Of these columns thirty-six were carved ; and 
one of them, perhaps as a model, by Scopas. The 
temple had a double row of columns, fifteen on either 
side; and Vitruvius has not determined if it had a 
roof; probably over the cell only. The folding doors 
or gates had been continued four years in glue, and 
were made of cypress wood, which had been treasured 
up for four generations, highly polished. These were 
found by Mutianus as fresh and as beautiful 400 years 
after as when new. ‘The ceiling was of cedar; and 
the steps for ascending the roof (of the cell?) of a 
single stem of a vine, which attested the durable na- 
ture of that wood. ‘The dimensions of this great tem- 
ple excite ideas of uncommon grandeur from mere 
massiveness ; but the notices we collect of its inter- 
nal ornament will increase our admiration. It was 
the repository in which the great artists of antiquity 
dedicated their most perfect works to posterity. Prax- 
iteles and his son Cephisodorus adorned the shrine ; 
Scopas contributed a statue of Hecate ; Timarete, the 
daughter of Micon, the first female artist upon record, 
finished a picture of the goddess, the most ancient in 
Ephesus ; and Parrhasius and Apelles employed their 
skill to embellish the walls, The excellence of these 
performances may be supposed to have been propor- 
tionate to their price; and a picture of Alexander 
grasping a thunderbolt, by the latter, was added to the 
superb collection at the expense of twenty talents of 
gold. ‘This description, however, applies chiefly to 
the temple as it was rebuilt, after the earlier temple 
had been partially bumed, perhaps the roof of timber 
only, by Herostratus, who chose that method to ensure 
to himself an immortal name, on the very night that 
Alexander the Great was born, ‘Twenty years after, 
that magnificent prince, during his expedition against 
Persia, offered to appropriate his spoils to the restora- 
tion of it, if the Ephesians would consent to allow him 
the sole honour, and would place his name on the 
temple. ‘They declined the proposal, however, with 
the flattering remark, that it was not right for one deity 
to erect a temple to another: national vanity was, 
however, the real ground of their refusal. The archi- 
tect who superintended the erection of the new edi- 
fice was Dinocrates, of whose aid Alexander afterward 
availed himself in building Alexandrea. (Vitruv., 2, 
praf.—Compare Strabo, 640:—Plut., Vit. Alex., 72. 
—Plin., 7, 87.—Solin., 40.) ‘The extreme sanctity 
of the temple inspired universal awe and reverence. 
It was for many ages a repository of foreign and do- 
mestic treasure. ‘There property, whether public or 
private, was secure amid all revolutions. The conduct 
of Xerxes was an example to subsequent conquerors, 
and the impiety of sacrilege was not extended to the 
Ephesian goddess. But Nero deviated from this rule. 
He removed many costly offerings and images, and an 
immense quantity of silver and gold. It was again 
plundered by the Goths from beyond the Danube in 
the time of Gallienus; a party under Raspa crossing 
the Hellespont and mavaging the country until com- 
elled to retreat, when they carried off a prodigious 
. (Treb. Pollio, in Gallien. c. 6.) The de- 
struction of so illustrious an edifice deserved to have 
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Christianity. ‘The Ephesian reformers, when author- 
ized by the imperial edicts, rejoiced in the opportunity 
of insulting Diana, and deemed it piety to demolish the 
very ruin of her habitation. When, under the auspices 
of Constantine and ‘Theodosius, churches were erect- 
ed, the pagan temples were despoiled of their orna- 
ments, or accommodated to other worship. ‘The im- 
mense dome of Santa Sophia now rises from the col- 
umns of green jasper which were originally placed in 
the temple of Diana, and were taken down and brought 
to Constantinople by order of Justinian. ‘Two pil- 
lars in the great church at Pisa were also transported 
thence. ‘The very site of this stupendous and celebra- 
ted edifice is even yet undetermined. ‘The following 
are the principal data which may assist in fixing it. The 
distance between the site of the temple and the quar- 
ries on Mount Prion did not exceed 8000 feet, and no 
rising intervened, but the whole space was level plain. 
It was distinct from the city, at the distance of nearly a 
stadium; for Mare Antony allowing the sanctuary to 
reach somewhat more than a stadium from it, a part 
of the city was comprised within those limits. It was 
without the Magnesian gate, which Chandler supposes 
to be that next to Aiasaluc ; and in the second cen- 
tury was joined to the city by Damianus, a sophist, 
who continued the way down to it through the Mag- 
nesian gate, by erecting a stoa or portico of marble, a 
stadium in length, inscribed with the name of his wife, 
and intended to prevent the absence of ministers when 
it rained. It was near the agora or market-place of 
the first city, besieged by Croesus, though distant seven 
stadia, or a mile wanting half a quarter, from it. The 
monument of Androclus was shown in the second 
century near the road going from the temple of Diana 
by the Olympian towards the Magnesian gate. The 
ancient city was built on Tracheia, and by the Athe- 
neum and Hypeleus. The Atheneum was without 
the new city of Lysimachus, and the fountain Hype- 
lus was near the sacred port. In the plain of Ephe- 
sus were anciently two lakes, formed partly by stagnant 
water from the river Selinus, which ran opposite the 
temple of Diana, probably from Mount Gallesus. Pliny 
says: “ Templum Diane complexi e diversis regioni- 
bus duo Selinuntes.” It has been supposed, adds 
Chandler, that the souterrain by the morass or city- 
port, with two pieces of ancient wall, of square stone, 
by one of which is the entrance to it, are relics of the 
temple ; but this was nearly in the centre of the city 
of Lysimachus; and Dallaway says, ‘* Close upon the 
brink of the present morass, once covered by the sea, 
upon a rising ground, are accumulated walls of brick, 
faced with large slabs of marble, and of sufficient ex- 
tent to encourage Tournefort and the English travel- 
lers in a conjecture that this structure was the far- 
famed temple of Diana.” Every circumstance of de- 
scription, adds Arundell, accords with this spot, except 
the distance from the city wall; and among the fall- 
en masonry are broken shafts of porphyry, twelve feet 
long and four in diameter, more complete and polished 
than others which surround them. Might not this have 
been the church dedicated by Justinian to St. John? 
The souterrain under the supposed site is said by Ry- 
caut to have a descent of about thirty stairs, and by 
Van Egmont to be a very narrow and difficult passage, 
having spacious caverns, composed of amazingly large 
black stones. But these may as well have been the 
foundations of other ancient buildings as of the temple ; 
and evidently Chandler does not agree in the opinion 
that this was the site: for he says, “ the vaulted sub- 
structions by the stadium might, it is believed, furnish 
an area corresponding better, and more suited to re- 
ceive the mighty fabric ; which, however, it has been 
shown above, was in the plain, and distinct, though 
not remote, from the present city.” Count Caylus, 
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other mode of accounting for this difference, than by 
supposing it might have been rebuilt after the time of 
Pliny, perhaps in the reign of Gallienus, after it had 
been pillaged and burned by the Goths. Dallaway 
suggests, that the massive walls of, and adjoining to, 
the gymnasium may be those of the temple. ‘The 
grandeur of its plan and dimensions, which are still 
marked by a long nave, finished by an arch of great ex- 
panse at either termination, seems to favour the pre- 
tensions of this edifice above those of the other.. In 
various points of description they correspond, except- 
ing that this was beyond the limits of the city walls ; 
for the circumstance of having been washed by the sea 
applies equally to both ruins. But the Turks, from 
whose barbarous corruptions or analogous terms the 
real and more ancient name is in some instances to be 
collected, call this particular ruin “ Kislar Seraz,” or 
the palace of virgins. The same-name induced Dr. 
Pococke, when investigating Alexandrea Troas, to de- 
cide on a building as another temple of Diana. Per- 
haps the most probable solution of the difficulty will 
be; that the entire remains of the temple are buried 
under the soil. In the valley above Nolium is a fine 
Tonic column, evidently in its original situation, but of 
which not more than three or four feet are visible ; the 
remainder is buried by the rapid accumulation of soil ; 
and Mr. Cockerell calculates, that of the temple at 
Sardis 25 feet remain still covered with earth : the ac- 
cumulation from the Cayster must be vastly greater 
and more rapid. ‘The relative position of the temple 
with the Selinusian lakes would be in favour of a con- 
jecture that it stood considerably lower down, and more 
towards the northeast than the spot usually assigned to 
it. This would agree better with the distance from 
the city, and its situation without the Magnesian gate, 
which can never be imagined to be that, as Chand- 
ler supposes, next to Aiasaluc. (Arumndell’s Seven 
Churches of Asia, p. 38, seqgqg.—Hurt, Geschichte der 
Baukunst bei den Alten, vol. 2, p. 60, seqq.) 
Eputatres, a giant, sonof Aloeus. (Vid. Aloidz.) 
Epxori ("“Edopoc), a body of magistrates at Sparta, 
who were possessed of great privileges. The institu- 
tion of this office is usually ascribed to Theopompus, 
the grandson of Charilaus the Proclid ; but it has been 
inferred, from the existence of an ephoralty in other 
Dorian states before the time of Theopompus, and 
from its being apparently placed among the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus by Herodotus (1, 65) and Xeno- 
phon (de Rep. Lac., 8, 3), that it was an ancient Do- 
rian magistracy. Arnold supposes that the ephori, 
who were five in number, were coéval with the first 
settlement of the Dorians in Sparta, and were merely 
the municipal magistrates of the five hamlets which 
composed the city (Muller, Dorians, vol. 2, p. 550, 
Eng. transl.) ; but that afterward, when the Heracli- 
dz began to encroach upon the privileges of the other 
Dorians, and, it would seem, in the reign of Theo- 
pompus, who endeavoured to diminish the powers of 
the general assembly of the Spartan aristocracy, the 
Dorians, in the struggle which ensued, gained for the 
ephori an extension of authority, which placed them 
virtually at the head of the state, although the nominal 
sovereignty was still kept in the hands of the Heraclide. 
(Arnold, ad Thucyd., 1, 87.—Append., 2, vol. 1, p. 
646.) Thus the ephori were popular magistrates, as 
far as the Dorians themselves were concerned, and 
were, in fact, the guardians of their rights from the en- 
-croachments of the kings; though they were, in rela- 
tion to the Periceci (Ilepiocxoz), the oppressive instru- 
ments of an overbearing aristocracy. (Plato, de Leg., 
4, p.712,d.) The ephori were chosen in the autumn of 
every year ; the first gave his name to the year. Ev- 
ery Spartan was eligible to the office, without any re- 
gard to age or wealth. They were empowered to fine 
whom they pleased, and exact immediate payment of 
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They could suspend the functions of any 
other magistrate, and arrest and bring to trial even 
the kings. (Xen., de Rep. Lac., 8,4.) They presided 
and put the vote in the public assemblies (Z'hucyd., 1, 
87), and performed all the functions of sovereignty in 
receiving and dismissing embassies (Xen., Hist. Gr., 
2, 13, 19), treating with foreign states (Herod., 9, 8), 
and sending out military expeditions (Xen., Hist. Gr., 
2,4, 29). ‘The king, when he commanded, was always 
attended by two of the ephori, who exercised a con- 
trolling power over his movements. (Herod., 9, 76.) 
The ephori were murdered on their seats of justice by 
Cleomenes III., and their office was overthrown (Plut., 
Vit. Cleom., c. 8), but they were restored by Anti- 
gonus Doson and the Achwans in 222 B.C. (Polyb., 
2, 70.—Pausan., 2, 9, 2); and the office subsisted 
under the Roman dominion. (Bockh, Corp. Inscript., 
1, p. 604, segg.) Some able remarks on this magis- 
tracy may be found in Miiller’s Dorzans, vol. 2, p. 115, 
seqq., and Tittmann’s Darstellung der Griech. Staats- 
verfass., p. 104, segg. (Encycl. Us. Knovl., vol. 9, 
p. 469.) 

Epuorus, a Greek historian, born at Cyme in Ao- 
lis, 405 B.C. He survived the passage of Alexander 
into Asia (333 B.C.), which he mentioned in his his- 
tory. (Clem. Alex., Strom. 1, p. 337,a.) He studied 
rhetoric under Isocrates, but with so little success, 
that, after he had returned from Athens, his father 
Demophilus sent him back to the rhetorician for fresh 
instruction. (Plut., Vit. Isocr., p. 366, ed. Wyttend.) 
Isocrates, perceiving his unfitness for public speaking, 
recommended him to turn his attention to historical 
composition (Senec., de Trang. An., c. 6); but his 
style was low and slovenly even in his histories, and 
Plutarch remarks upon the silliness of the set speeches 
which he introduced. (Polit. Precon., p. 803, 0.) 
Polybius observes that, though in his account of 
naval matters he is sometimes happy, he always fails 
in describing battles by land, and was entirely igno- 
rant of tactics. (Haxcerpt. Vatican., p. 391.) Epho- 
rus wrote, 1. A History of Greece, in thirty books, be- 
ginning with the siege of Troy, and terminating with 
the siege of Perinthus (340 B.C.). Part of the thir- 
tieth book was written by hisson Demophilus, (Diod. 
Sic., 16, 14.) 2. On Inventions, in two books. 3. 
On Goods and Ills, in twenty-four books. 4. On 
Remarkable Objects in various Countries, in fifteen 
books. 5. The Topography of Cyme. 6. On Dic- 


tion.—The fragments of these works have been collect 


ed by Marx, Carlsruhe, 1815. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., 
vol. 9, p. 469,—Scholl., Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 182.) 

Epnyra, I. the ancient name of Corinth, which it 
received from a nymph of the same name, and hence 
Ephyreus is equivalent to “ Corinthius.” (Vid. Co- 
rinthus.)—II. A city of Epirus, at the head of the bay 
or harbour called Glykys Limen. It is mentioned by 
Homer and other writers. Homer, in several pas- 
sages of the Iliad and Odyssey, alludes to one or more 
cities of this name. The Ephyra, which was situated 
on the banks of the river Selleis (/., 2, 659), is posi- 
tively ascribed by Strabo (338) to Elis in Peloponne- 
sus, though he allows that many commentators on the 
poet were of opinion that he there adverted to the 
Thesprotian city of the same name. Eustathius ob- 
serves on the verse above cited, that, as there were 
nine towns so called, it was no easy matter to ascer- 
tain to which reference was made. It seems proba- 
ble, however, that the Ephyra, which is twice noticed 


in the Odyssey (1, 259, and 2, 328) as a land abound- © 


ing in poisonous drugs, is the one in question, since 
it was evidently near Ithaca, and the river Selleis is 
not named in either of the passages. ‘This city is also 
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the wife of Aidoneus, they were both taken prisoners 
and detained. (Pausan., 1, 17.—Compare Apollodo- 
rus, 2, 7.—Diod. Sic., 4, 36.) It appears from Stra- 
bo (324) and other authorities, that this town after- 
ward took the name of Cichyrus, but on what occasion 
we are not informed. Mr. Hughes, who has explored 
with great attentign this part of Epirus, reports, ‘that 
the ruins of Ephyra are to be seen at no great dis- 
tance from the Acherusian lake, near a deserted con- 
vent dedicated to St. John. Though the walls lie for 
the most part in a confused mass of ruins, they may 
be distinctly traced in a circular figure: those parts 
which remain perfect exhibiting a specimen of masonry 
apparently more rude even than Tiryns itself, though 
the blocks used are not of so large dimensions.” 
(Travels, vol. 2, p. 312.—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 113, seqq.) 

Epicuarmus, the first Greek comic writer of whom 
we have any certain account. He was a Syracusan, 


either by birth or emigration. (Theocritus, Epig., 17.) | 


Some make him a native of Orastus, some of Cos 
(Suidas— Eudocia, p. 166); but all agree that he 
passed his life at Syracuse. It was about B.C. 500, 
Olymp. 70, 1, thirty-five years after Thespis began to 
exhibit, eleven years after the commencement of Phry- 
nichus, and just before the appearance of Auschylus as 
a tragedian, that Epicharmus produced the first come- 
dy properly so called. Before him this department of 
the drama was, as we have every reason to believe, 
nothing but a series of licentious songs and sarcastic 


episodes, without plot, connexion, or consistency. He 


gave toeach exhibition one single and unbroken fable, 
and converted the loose interlocutions into regular dia- 
logue. (Aristot., Poet., 5, 5.) The subjects of his 
comedies, as we may infer from the extant titles of 
thirty-five of them, were partly parodies of mythologi- 


cal subjects, and, as such, not very different from the 


dialogue of the satyric drama, and partly political, and 


in this respect may have furnished a model for the 
dialogue of the Athenian comedy. ‘Tragedy had, some 


years before the era of Epicharmus, begun to assume 
its staid and dignified character. The woes of heroes 
and the majesty of the gods had, under Phrynicus, be- 
come its favourite theme. 


newly-invented art. Discarding, therefore, the low drol- 


leries and scurrilous invectives of the ancient kouwdia, 
he opened a novel and less invidious source of amuse- 


The Sicilian poet seems 
to have been struck with the idea of exciting the mirth 
of his audience by the exhibition of some ludicrous 
matter dressed up in all the grave solemnity of the 
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abounded in apophthegms, little consistent with the idea 
we might otherwise have entertained of their nature, 
from our knowledge of the buffooneries whence his 
comedy sprung, and the writings of Aristophanes, his 
partially extant successer. But Epicharmus was a 
philosopher and a Pythagorean. (Dhiog. Laert., 8, 
78.) Inthe midst of merriment, he failed not to in- 
culcate, in pithy gnome, the otherwise distasteful les- 
sons of morality to the gay and thoughtless, and, shel- 
tered by comic license, to utter offensive political 
truths, which, promulgated under any other circum- 
stances, might have subjected the sage to the ven- 
geance of a despotic government. We find Epichar- 
mus still composing comedies B.C. 485 (Suidas, s. v. 
’Eriy.); and again during the reign of Hiero, B.C. 
477. (Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, B.C.477.) He died 
at the age of ninety or ninety-seven years. Hpichar- 
mus is said by some authorities to have added the 
letters &, 7, w, w, to the Greek alphabet. (Theatre of 
the Greeks, 2d ed., p. 162, seqqg.—Matthe, G. G., 
vol. 1, p. 18, Blomfield’s transl.—Compare, however, 
Thersch’s G. G., Sandford’s transl., vol. 1, p. 25, 
seqq.) 

Ericrirus, an eminent Stoic philosopher, born in 
a servile condition at Hierapolis in Phrygia. The year 
of his birth is not known, nor are we able to make 
any very close approximation to it. He must have 
been born, however, before the end of Nero’s reign, 
68 A.D., else he could not have been more than twen- 
ty-one when Domitian published that edict against 
philosophers, in 89 A.D., in consequence of which 
Epictetus retired from Rome. At the age of twenty- 
one he was not likely to have attained sufficient noto- 
riety to bring him within the operation of such an 
edict. Epictetus, then, was born most probably during 
one of the last eight years of Nero’s reign. The 
names and condition of his parents are unknown: 
neither do we know how he came to be brought to 
Rome. But in this city he was for some time a slave 
to Epaphroditus, a freedman of Nero’s, who had been 
one of his body-guard. An anecdote related by Ori- 
gen, which illustrates the fortitude of Epictetus, would 
also show, if it were true, that Epaphroditus was a 
most cruel master. Epictetus, when his master was 
twisting his leg one day, smiled and quietly said, 
“ You will break it ;” and when he did break it, only 
observed, ‘‘ Did I not tell you that you would do so?” 
(Orig. c. Cels., '7, p. 368.) We are not told how or 
when Epictetus managed to effect his freedom; but 
he could not have been still a slave when he left Rome 


ment, by composing a set of burlesque dramas upon the 
usual tragic subjects. (Atheneus, 15, p. 698, ed. 
Schweigh., vol. 5, p. 555.) They succeeded, and the 
turn thus given to comedy long continued ; so that 
when it once more returned to personality and satire, 
as it afterward did, tragedy and tragic poets were the 
constant objects of its parody and ridicule. The great 
changes thus effected by Epicharmus justly entitled 
him to be called the Jnventor of Comedy (Theocritus, 
Epig., 17), though it is probable that Phormis or Phor- 
mus preceded him by a few Olympiads. (Aristot., 
Poet., 3, 5.—Athenaus, 14, p. 652, a.) But his mer- 
its rest not here: he was distinguished for elegance 
of composition as well as originality of conception. 
Demetrius Phalereus (compare Vossius, de Poet. Gr., 
6, p. 31) says, that Epicharmus excelled in the choice 
» and collocation of epithets: on which account the 
name of ’Exuydpycog was given to his kind of style, 
making it proverbial for elegance and beauty. Aris- 


in consequence of an edict against philosophers. ‘This 
event, the only one in his life the date of which we 
can assign, took place, as has been said, in the year 
89 A.D., being the eighth year of Domitian’s reign. 
Epictetus then retired to Nicopolis in Epirus, and it is 
a question whether he ever returned to Rome. The 
chief ground for believing that he did is a statement 
of Spartian (Vit. Hadr., 16), that Epictetus lived on 
terms of intimacy with the Emperor Hadrian; while 
it is agreed, on the other hand, that there is no good 
evidence of any of his discourses having been delivered 
at Rome, but that they contain frequent mention of 
Nicopolis. This argument, however, is hardly suffi- 
cient to overthrow the express testimony of Spartian. 
We do not know when he died. Suidas says that he 
lived till the reign of Marcus Aurelius ; but, though some 
support for this opinion is sought to be obtained from 
Themistius (Or., 5, ad Jovian. Imp.), yet the authori- 
L ty of Aulus Gellius is strong on the other side, who, 
totle (Rhet., 3, lays one fault to his charge as a| writing during the reign of the first Antonine, speaks 
- writer, the employment of false antitheses. So many | of Epictetus, in two places, as being dead. (Noct. 
were his dramatic excellences, that Plato terms him } Aiz., 2, 18.—Jb., 17, 19.) , Epictetus led a life of ex- 
the first of comic writers (Theatetus, p. 33), and in a| emplary contentment, simplicity, and virtue, practising 
ge and foreign country, Plautus chose him as| in all particulars the morality which he taught. He 

5 orat., Epist., 2, 2, 58.) The plays of | lived for a long while in a small hut, with no other 
mus, to judge from the fragments still left us, | furniture than a bed and lamp, and without an attend- 
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ant ; until he beneyolently adopted a child whom a} 
friend had been compelled by poverty to expose, and 
hired a nurse for its sake.—Epictetus was a teacher of 
the Stoic philosophy, and the chief of those who lived 
during the period of the Roman empire. His lessons 
were principally, if not solely, directed to practical 
morality. His favourite maxim, and that into which 
he resolved all practical morality, was ‘“‘ bear and for- 
bear,” avéxyov kai aréyov. He appears to have dif- 
fered from the Stoics on the subject of suicide. (Ar- 
rian, E'pict., 1, 8.) We are told by Arriah, in his 
Preface to the ‘‘ Discourses,”’ that he was a powerful 
and exciting lecturer; and, according to Origen (c. 
Cels., 7, ad init.), his style was superior to that of 
Plato. It is a proof of the estimation in which Epic- 
tetus was held, that, on his death, his lamp was pur- 
chased by some more eager than wise aspirant after 
philosophy for three thousand drachmas, or over five 
hundred dollars of our currency. (Lucian, adv. In- 
doct. libr. ement., vol. 8, p. 15, ed Bip.) Though it 
1s said by Suidas that Epictetus wrote much, there is 
good reason to believe that he himself wrote nothing. 
His Discourses were taken down by his pupil Arrian, 
and published after his death in six books, of which 
four remain. ‘The same Arrian compiled the Enchi- 
ridion, and wrote a life of Epictetus, which is lost. 
Some fragments have been preserved, however, by 
Stobeus. Simplicius has also left a commentary on 
his doctrine, in the Eclectic manner. The best edi- 
tion of the remains of Epictetus is that of Schweig- 
haeuser, 6 vols. 8vo, Lips., 1799. The same editor 
has published the Enchiridion, together with the Ta- 
blet of Cebes, in a separate volume (Lips., 1797, 
8vo). There is an English version of the Enchiridion 
or Manual by Mrs. Carter. (Fabric., Bibl. Grec., ed. 
Harles, vol. 5, p. 64.—Enjield, Hist. Philos., vol.2, 
p- 121.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 9, p. 471.) 
Epictrus, a celebrated philosopher, born in the year 
341 B.C., seven years after the death of Plato. He 
was a native of the Island of Samos, whither his father 
had gone from Athens, in the year 352 B.C., among 
2000 colonists then sent out by the Athenians. (Stra- 
bo, 638.) Yet he was an Athenian by right, belong- 
ing to-the borough Gargettus, and to the tribe Augeis. 
His father Neocles is said to have been a schoolmas- 
ter, and his mother Cheristrata to have practised arts 
of magic, in which it was afterward made a charge 
against Epicurus, that, when he was young, he assist- 
ed her. (Diog. Laert., 10, 4.) Having passed his 
early years in Samos and Teos, he went to Athens ai 
the age of eighteen. We are told that he had begun 
to study philosophy when only fourteen, having been 
incited thereto by a desire, which the teachers to whom 
he had applied had failed to satisfy, of understanding 
Hesiod’s description of chaos ; and that he began with 
the writings of Democritus. In Samos he is said to 
have received lessons from Pamphilus, a follower of 
Plato. (Suzd.—Cic., N. D., 1, 26.)—On the occa- 
sion of this his first visit to Athens, Epicurus stayed 
there for a very short time. He left it in consequence 
of the measures taken by Perdiccas after the death of 
Alexander the Great, and went to Colophon to join his 
father. In his 32d year, 310 B.C., he went to Myti- 
lene, where he set up a school. Staying only one year 
at this latter place, he next proceeded to Lampsacus, 
where he taught for four years. He returned to Athens 
in the year 306 B.C., and now founded the school, 
which ever after was named from him the Epicuréan. 
He purchased a garden for 80 mine (about 1400 dol- 
lars), wherein he might live with his disciples and de- 
liver his lectures, and henceforth remained in Athens, 
with the exception only of two or three visits to his 
friends in Asia Minor, until his death, B.C. 270- The 
disease which brought him to his death was the stone. 
He was in his seventy-second year when he died, and 


he had then been settled in Athens as a teacher for 36| crease to the utmost his pleasures, and diminish 
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years. Epicurus is said by Diogenes Laertius (10, 9) 
to have had so many pupils that even whole cities 
could not contain them. Hearers came to him from 
distant places ; very many from Lampsacus ; and while 
men often deserted other schools to join that of Epi- 
curus, there were only two instances, at most, of Epi- 
curus being deserted for any other teacher. Epicurus 
and his pupils lived together in the garden of which 
we have spoken, in a state of friendship, which, as it 
is usually represented, could not be surpassed ; ab- 
staining from putting their property together and en- 
joying it in common, for the quaint yet significant rea- 
son that such a plan implied mutual distrust. The 
friendship subsisting between Epicurus and his pupils 
is commemorated by Cicero (de Fin.,1, 20). In this 
garden, too, they lived in the most frugal and virtuous 
manner, though it was the delight of the enemies of Epi- 
curus to represent it differently, and though Timocra- 
tes, who had once been his pupil, and had abandoned 
him, spread such stories as that Epicurus used to vom- 
it twice a day after a surfeit, and that many immodest 
women were inmates of the garden. (Vzd. Leonti- 
um.) An inscription over the gate of the garden told 
him who might be disposed to enter, that barley-cakes 
and water would be the fare provided for him (Senec., 
Ep., 31); and such was the chastity of Epicurus, that 
one of his principal opponents, Chrysippus, endeavour- 
ed to account for it, so as to deny him any merit, by 
saying that he was without passions. (Stob., Serm., 
117.) Epicurus did not marry, in order that he might 
be able to prosecute philosophy without interruption. 
His most attached friends and pupils were Hermachus 
of Mytilene, whom he appointed by will to succeed 
him as master of the school; Metrodorus, who wrote 
several books in defence of his system, and Polyenus. 
Epicurus’s three brothers, Neocles, Cheredemus, and 
Aristobulus, also followed his philosophy, as also one 
of his servants, Mys, whom at his death he made free. 
Besides the garden in Athens, from which the followers 
of Epicurus, in succeeding time, came to be named 
the philosophers of the garden (Juv., Sat., 13, 122.— 
Id., 14, 319), Epicurus possessed a house in Melite, a 
village near Athens, to which he used often to retire 
with his friends. On his death he left this house, to- 
gether with the garden, to Hermachus, as head of the 
school, to be left by him again to whosoever might 
be his successor.—In physics Epicurus trod pretty 
closely in the footsteps of Democritus; so much so, 
indeed, that he was accused of taking his atomic cos- 
mology from that philosopher without acknowledg- 
ment. He made very few, and these unimportant, alter- 
ations. (Cic., de Fin.,1,6.) According to Epicurus, 
as also to Democritus and Leucippus before him, the 
universe consists of two parts, matter and space, or vac- 
uum in which matter exists and moves ; and all matter, 
of every kind and form, is reducible to certain indivisible 
particles or atoms, which are eternal. T hese atoms, 
moving, according to a natural tendency, straight down- 
ward, and also obliquely, have thereby come to form 
the different bodies which are found in the world, and 
which differ in kind and shape, according as the atoms 
are differently placed in respect to one another. It is 
clear that, in this system, a creator is dispensed with ; 
and indeed Epicurus, here again following Democritus, 
set about to prove, in an @ priori way, that this crea- 
tor could not exist, inasmuch as nothing could arise 
out of nothing, any more than it could utterly perish 
and become nothing. ‘The atoms have exis 
and always will one ; ane al the yari 

henomena are brought about, trom & C 

See, lee motions.—It aes speak of the 
curean system of ethics. Setting out from the tv 
facts that man is susceptible of pleasure and pain, an 
that he seeks the one and avoids the other, Epicurus 
propounded, that it is man’s duty to endeavour 
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the utmost his pains; choosing that which tends to | tended that they were to be worshipped on account of 


pleasure rather than that which tends to pain, and 
' that which tends to a greater pleasure or to a lesser 
pain rather than that which tends respectively to a 
lesser pleasure or a greater pain. He used the terms 
pleasure and pain in the most comprehensive way, as 
including pleasure and pain of both mind and body ; 
and he esteemed the pleasures and pains of the mind 
as incomparably greater than those of the body. Ma- 
king, then, good and evil, or virtue and vice, depend 
on a tendency to increase pleasure and diminish pain, 
or the opposite, he arrived, as he easily might do, at 
the several virtues, to be inculcated and vices to be 
denounced. And when he got thus far, even his ad- 
versaries had nothing to say against him. It is strange 
that they should have continued to revile the principle, 
no matter by what name it might be called, when they 
saw that it was a principle which led to truth_—The 
period in which Epicurus opened his school was pecu- 
liarly favourable. 
Socratic doctrine, nothing now remained but the sub- 
tlety and affectation of Stoicism, the unnatural severity 
of the Cynics, or the debasing doctrine of indulgence 
taught and practised by the followers of Aristippus. 
The luxurious refinement which now prevailed in 
Athens, while it rendered every rigid scheme of phi- 
losophy, as well as all grossness of manners, unpopular, 
inclined the younger citizens to listen to a preceptor 
who smoothed the stern and wrinkled brow of philos- 
ophy, and, under the notion of conducting his follow- 
ers to enjoyment in the bower of tranquillity, led them 
unawares into the path of moderation and virtue. 
Hence the popularity of his school. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that, from the time when this philosopher 
appeared to the present day, an uninterrupted course 
of censure has fallen upon his memory ; so that the 
name of his sect has almost become a proverbial ex- 
pression for everything corrupt in principle and infa- 
mous in character. ‘The charges brought against Epi- 
curus are, that he superseded all religious principles by 
dismissing the gods from the care of the world ; that 
if he acknowledged their existence, it was only in con- 
formity to popular prejudice, since, according to his 
system, nothing exists in nature but material atoms; 
that he discovered great insolence and vanity in the 
disrespect with which he treated the memory of for- 
mer philosophers, and the characters and persons of 
his contemporaries ; and that both he and his disciples 
were addicted to the grossest sensuality. These ac- 
cusations, too, have been not only the voice of common 
rumour, but more or less confirmed by men distinguish- 
ed for their wisdom and virtue—Zeno, Cicero, Plutarch, 
Galen, and a long train of Christian fathers. With 
respect to the first charge, it certainly admits of no ref- 
utation. ‘The doctrine of Epicurus concerning nature 
militated directly against the agency of a Supreme Be- 
ing in the formation and government of the world; and 
his misconceptions with respect to mechanical motion, 
and the nature of divine happiness, led him to divest 
the Deity of some of his primary attributes. It does 
not, however, appear that he entirely denied the exist- 
ence of superior powers. 
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‘sufficient to prove that they exist- 


from sensations, he imagined that 
ods were beings of human form, hovering about 
ir, and made known to men by the customary 
s. He believed that these gods were eternal, 
emely happy, living in a state of quiet, and 
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ddling not with the affairs of the world. He con-. 


the excellence of their nature, not because they could 
do men either good or harm. (Cic., N. D., 1, 41.— 
Senec., de Benef., 4, 19.)—Our chief sources of informa- 
tion respecting the doctrines of Epicurus are, the 10th 
book of Diogenes Laertius, and the poem of Lucretius 
“ De Rerum Natura.” Information is also furnished 
by the writings of Cicero, especially the “De Fini- 
bus’ and the “‘ De Natura Deorum ;” by those of Sen- 
eca, and by the treatise of Plutarch entitled “ Against 
Colotes.” Epicurus, according to Diogenes Laertius, 
was a more voluminous writer than any other philos- 
opher, having written as many as 300 volumes, in all 
of which he is said to have studiously avoided making 
quotations. All that now remains of his works are the 
Letters contained in the 10th book of Diogenes Laer- 
tius, and parts of two books of his treatise on Nature 
(wept dvcewc), which were discovered at Herculane- 
um. ‘The last were published at Leipzig in 1818, be- 
ing edited by Orelli. A critical edition of the first 
two letters was given by Schneider, at Leipzig, 1813. 
—The Epicurean school was carried on, after Herma- 
chus, by Polystratus and many others, concerning 
whom nothing is known; and the doctrines which 
Epicurus had taught underwent few modifications. 
When introduced among the Romans, these doctrines, 
though very much opposed at first, were yet adopted 
by many distinguished men, as Lucretius, Atticus, 
Horace. Under the emperors, Pliny the Younger, and 
Lucian of Samosata, were Epicureans. (Enfield, Hist. 
Phil., vol. 1, p. 445, segg.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 
9, p.472.—Good’s Lucretius, Prolegom.—Id., Book of 
Nature, vol. 1, p. 48, segq., &c.) 

Epipamnus, a city of Illyricum, on the coast, north 
of Apollonia. Its foundation is universally ascribed 
to the Corcyreans, who, in compliment to Corinth, 
their metropolis, invited a citizen of that town to head 
their new colony. (Thucyd., 1,24.) But we are not 
informed what circumstances led to the change in its 
name from Epidamnus to that of Dyrrachium, by 
which it is more commonly known to the Latin writers. 
Some have thought that Epidamnus and Dyrrachium 
were two different towns, the latter of which was the 
emporium of the former. Others affirmed, that the 
Romans, considering the word Epidamnus to be of evil 
omen, called it Dyrrachium from the ruggedness of its 
situation. (Appian, B. C., 2, 39.—Pomp. Mel., 2, 3. 
—Plin., H. N.,3, 23.) It is pretty evident, however, 
that the word Avppaycov is of Greek, and not of Latin 
origin, for we find it used by the poet Euphorion of Chal- 
cis in a verse preserved by Stephanus of Byzantium, s. 
v. Avppaxyiov. The fact seems to be, that the founders 
of Epidamnus gave the name of Dyrrachium or Dyr- 
rhachium to the high and craggy penissula on which 
they built their town. Strabo (316) certainly applies 
this appellation to the Chersonese, as does the poet 
Alexander cited by Stephanus, s. v. Avppaycov, and 
this, in time, may have usurped the place of the former 
name. It is probable, also, that the town called Dyr- 
rachium did not exactly occupy the site of the ancient 
Epidamnus; indeed, this is plainly asserted by Pau- 
sanias (5,10). Eusebius refers the foundation of Epi- 
damnus to the second year of the 38th Olympiad, or 
about 625 B.C. Periander was then tyrant of Corinth, 
and nearly at the same period Cyrene was founded by 
Battus. Placed at the entrance of the Hadriatic, in a 
situation most advantageous for commerce, which was 
also favoured by its relations with Corcyra and Corinth, 
Epidamnus early attained to a considerable degree of 
opulence and power. It possessed a treasury at Olym- 
pia (Pausan., 6, 19), and its citizens vied with those 
of the most celebrated states of Greece in wealth and 
accomplishments. (Herodot., 6, 127.) And though 
the jealousy of the neighbouring barbarians had often — 
prompted them to disturb the peace of the rising colo- 
ny, it successfully withstood all their attacks until 
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dissension and faction, that bane of the Grecian states, 
entailed upon the city their attendant evils, and so im- 
paired its strength that it was forced to seek from the 
Corcyreans that aid against foreign as well as domes- 
tic enemies which its necessities required. ‘The re- 
fusal of Corcyra compelled the Epidamnians to apply 
to Corinth, which gladly sought this opportunity of in- 
creasing its influence at the expense of that of Corcyra. 
A Corinthian force, together with a fresh supply of col- 
onists, was accordingly despatched by land to the aid 
of Epidamnus, and contributed greatly to restore or- 
der and tranquillity. The Corcyreans, however, who 
were on no friendly terms with the Corinthians, could 
not brook this interference in the affairs of their colony ; 
they also equipped a fleet, which, on its arrival at Epi- 
damnus, summoned that town to receive back those 
citizens who had been banished, and to send away the 
Corinthian reinforcement. On the rejection of this 
proposal by the Epidamnians, the Corcyreans, in con- 
junction with the neighbouring Illyrians, besieged the 
town, and, after some days, compelled it to surrender.. 
These are the events which Thucydides has related at 
length, from their intimate connexion with the origin 
of the Peloponnesian war. We know but little of the 
fortunes of Epidamnus from this period to its conquest 
by the Romans. Aristotle, in his Politics (5, 1), no- 
tices a change which took place in its constitution, 
from the government of magistrates called phylarchs te 
that of a senate. The character of its habitants, 
which was once virtuous and just, was also impaired 
by luxury and vice, if we may credit Plautus, who 
portrays them in his Menechmi. (Act. 2, Sc. 1.) 
That Venus was particularly worshipped here we learn 
from Catullus (36, 11).—Dyrrachium became the 
scene of the contest between Cesar and Pompey. 
The latter general, having been compelled to withdraw 
from Italy by his enterprising adversary, retired to 
Dyrrachium on the opposite coast of Illyria, and hav- 
ing collected all his forces round that city, deter- 
mined to make a stand against the enemy. Cesar 
soon followed him thither, having formed the bold de- 
sign of blockading his adversary in his intrenched 
camp close to the town. This led to a series of op- 
erations, which are detailed at length by Cesar him- 
self; the success of which continued doubtful until 
Pompey at length forced his enemy to retire, and was 
thus enabled to transfer the seat of war into Thessaly. 
' (Cas., B. C., 3, 41, seqq.—Appian, B. C., 2, 40.) 
In addition to the strength of its situation, Dyrrachium 
was of importance to the Romans from its vicinity to 
Brundisium. Cicero landed there on his banishment 
from Italy, and speaks of the kindness he experienced 
from the inhabitants. (Hp. ad Fam., 14,1.) We 
learn, indeed, from Aélian (V. H., 13, 16), that the 
laws of this city were particularly favourable to stran- 
gers. Dio Cassius observes, that Dyrrachium sided 
with Antony during the last civil wars of the republic ; 
and thence it was that Augustus, after his victory, re- 
warded his soldiers with estates in its territory. The 
Byzantine historians speak of it as being still a con- 
siderable place in their time. (Ann. Comnen., 1, 41. 
—Cedren., Basil. Imp., p. 703.—WNiceph., Callist., 
17, 3.) But it is now scarcely more than a village, 
which is rendered unhealthy by its proximity to some 
marshes. Its modern name is Durazzo. (Cramer's 
Ancient Greece, vol. 1, p. 49, seqq.) 

Epipavria, a festival at Athens in honour of Avs- 
culapius. 

Epipavrvs, I, a-city of Argolis, on the shores ofthe 
Saronic Gulf, opposite the island of A&gina. — Its ter- 
ritory extended along the coast for the space of fifteen 
stadia, while towards the land it was encircled by lofty 
mountains, which contributed to its security. (Stra- 
bo, 374.) The more ancient appellation of this city 
was Epicarus; its founders having been Carians, as 
Aristotle reported, who were afterward 
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Ionian colony from Attica (ap. Strab., J. c.). On the 
arrival of the Heraclide and Dorians, Epidaurus ou ° 
mitted to their arms, and received a colony from Ar-~ 
gos under Deiphontes. (Pausan., 2,34.) It afterward 
contributed, as Herodotus informs us (1, 146, and 7, 
99), to the foundation of several Dorian cities inAsia _ 
Minor. The constitution of Epidaurus was originally 
monarchical ; in the time of Periander of Corinth, his 
father-in-law, Procles, was tyrant of Epidaurus. (He- 
rod., 3, 58.) Afterward the government was aristo- 
cratical ; the chief magistrates being called Artyne or 
Artyni, as at Argos (Thucyd., 5, 47), and being the 
presidents of a council of one hundred and eighty. 
The common people were termed Konipedes (Kovi- 
modec) or dusty-feet, in allusion io their agricultural 
pursuits. (Plut., Quest. Gr.,1.) Epidaurus was the 
mother-city of A%gina and Cos, the former of which 
was once dependant upon it; afterward, however, the 
Aiginete emancipated themselves from this state of 
vassalage, and, by means of their navy, did much in- 
jury to the Epidaurian territory. (Herod., 5, 83.) The 
Epidaurians sent ten ships to Salamis, and 800 heavy- 
armed soldiers to Platea. (Herodot., 8, 1, and 9,102.) 
They were the allies of Sparta during the Peloponne- 
sian war (Thucyd., 1, 105, and 2, 56), and successfully 
resisted the Argives, who besieged their city after the 
battle of Amphipolis. (Thucyd., 5, 53, seqg.) Du- 
ring the Boeotian war they were still in alliance with 
Lacedezmon (Xen., Hist. Gr., 4, 2, 16.—Id., 7, 2, 2), 

but in the time of Aratus we find them united with 

the Achwan league. (Polyb., 2,5.) Epidaurus was still 

a flourishing city when Paulus A’milius made the tour 

of Greece (Liv., 45, 28.—Polyb., 30, 15, 1); and Pau- 
sanias informs us, that many of its buildings were in 
good preservation when he visited Argolis, more than 
three centuries later.—Epidaurus was famed for having 
been, in the mythological legends of Greece, the natal 
place of Ausculapius ; and it derived its greatest ce- 
lebrity from a neighbouring temple to that god, which 

was the resort of all who needed his assistance. The 
temple of Avsculapius was situate at the upper end of 

a valley, about five miles from the city. In 293 B.C., 

it was so celebrated that, during a pestilence at Rome, 

a deputation was sent from this city to implore the aid 

of the Epidaurian god. (Liv., 10, 47.) The temple 

was always crowded with invalids, and the priests, who 
were also physicians, contrived to keep up its reputa- 

tion, for the walls were covered with tablets describing 

the cures which they had wrought, even in the time of 
Strabo. This sacred edifice had been raised on the 

spot where Ausculapius was supposed to have been 
born and educated. It was once richly decorated with 
offerings, but these had for the most part disappeared, 
either by open theft or secret plunder. The greatest 
depredator was Sylla, who appropriated the wealth de- 
posited in this shrine to the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of his army in the war against Mithradates. 
(Plut., Vit. Syll.Diod. Sic., Excerpt., 406.)—Chan- 

dler states, that the site of this ancient city is now 
called Epzthauro; but the traces are indistinct, and it 

has probably long been deserted. (Travels, vol. 2, p. 
272.) Dodwell observed ‘“ several masses of ruin at 

the foot of a promontory, which are covered by the _ 
sea; also some Doric remains and Roman fragments, 

on that side which is towards the plain.” (Class. 
Tour, vol. 2, p. 263.) The nhs of the temple of 2 
Asculapius are to be seen on the spot now called Ge- 
rao, probably a corruption of Hieron. Ne 
ple was a remarkably beautiful th 
clitus. (Pausan., 2, 27, 5.) 
preservation than any other thea e, : 
that at Trametzus, near 1 : 
containing 12,000 spectators. (Leake’s Mor. 6 
2, p. 423.—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 

—II. A town of Laconia, surnamed Lim \, 
eastern coast, about 200 stadia from “ eu 
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had been founded by the Argives, to whom, indeed, 
according to Herodotus, the whole of this coast, as far 
as the Malean promontory, once belonged. Apollo- 
dorus (ap. Strab., 368) pretended, that Limera was 
only a contraction for Limenera, by which allusion was 
made to the convenience of the harbour. The town 
was situate on an eminence near the sea, and con- 
tained, among other buildings, a celebrated temple of 
/Esculapius. The ruins of Epidaurus Limera are to 
be seen a little to the north of the modern Monem- 
basia. (Itin. of Morea, p. 235.) Its site is now known 
by the name of Palazo Embasia. (Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 201.)—III. A maritime city of Illy- 
ria, south of the river Naro. Mannert identifies it with 
the Arbona of Polybius (2, 11.—Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 7, p. 350). 

Epipivum, I. one of the Ebude Insule, supposed by 
Mannert to be the same with the modern Ila. (Geogr., 
vol. 2, p. 231.)—II. A promontory of Caledonia, cor- 
responding to the southern extremity of the peninsula 
of Cantyre. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 204.) 

Epicont (’Exiyovor, descendants), the sons of the 
Grecian heroes who were killed in the first Theban 
war. (Vid. Polynices.) The war of the Epigoni is 
famous inancient history. It was undertaken ten years 
after the first. The sons of those who had perished 
in the first war resolved to avenge the death of their 
fathers. The god, when consulted, promised them vic- 
tory, if led by Alemeon, the son of Amphiaraus. Alc- 
meon accordingly took the command. Another ac- 
count, however, given by Pausanias (9, 9, 2), makes 
Thersander, son of Polynices, to have been at the head 
of the expedition. ‘The other leaders were Amphilo- 
chus, brother of Alemezon; Algialeus, son of Adras- 
tus; Diomedes, of Tydeus; Promachus, of Parthe- 
nopeus ; Sthenelus, of Capaneus ; and Eurypylus, of 
Mecisteus. The Argives were assisted by the Mes- 
senians, Arcadians, Corinthians,and Megarians. The 
Thebans obtained aid from the neighbouring states. 
The invaders ravaged the villages about Thebes. A 
battle ensued, in which Laodamas, the son of Eteocles, 
slew Aigialeus, and fell himself by the spear of Alc- 
meon. ‘The Thebans then fled; and, by the advice of 
Tiresias, they secretly left their city, which was en- 
tered and plundered by the Argives, and Thersander 
was placed on the throne.—With the exception of the 
events of the Trojan war and the return of the Greeks, 
nothing was so closely connected with the Jliad and 
Odyssey as the war of the Argives against Thebes, 
since many of the principal heroes of Greece, particu- 
larly Diomede and Sthenelus, were themselves among 
the conquerors of Thebes, and their fathers before 
them, a bolder and wilder race, had fought on the same 
‘spot, in a contest which, although unattended with 
victory, was still far from inglorious. Hence, also, re- 
puted Homeric poems on the subject of this war were 
extant, which perhaps really bore a great affinity to the 
Homeric time and school. For we do not find, as in 


the other poems of the cycle, the name of one, or 


those of several later poets, placed in connexion with 
these compositions, but they are either attributed to 
Homer, as the earlier Greeks in general appear to have 
done; or if the authorship of Homer is doubted, they 
are usually attributed to no author at all. Thus the 
second part of the ees which related to the ex- 
ploits of the Epigoni, was, according to Pausanias (9, 


~ 9, 2), ascribed by some to Homer. The true reading 
in Pausanias, in the passage just referred to, is un- 
doubtedly Katia 


nd neither KaAaivoc (more cor- 
as the common text has it, nor KaA- 
¢, as Ruhnken conjectures (ad Callim., vol. 1, 
9, ed. Ernest.). This ancient elegiac poet, there- 
the twentieth Olympiad, quoted the Thebaid 
ic. The Epigoni was still commonly as- 
Homer in the time of Herodotus (4, 32,— 


-_— Gr., p. 70, seq.). 
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Ermenipes, a Cretan, contemporary with Solon, 
born in the year 659 B.C., at Phestus, in the island of 
Crete, according to some accounts, or at Consus 
according to others. Many marvellous tales are re- 
lated of him. It is said, that going, by his father’s 
order, in search of a sheep, he laid himself down in a 
cave, where he fell asleep, and slept for fifty years. 
He then made his appearance among his fellow-citi- 
zens with long hair and a flowing beard, and with a 
knowledge of medicine and natural history which then 
appeared more than human. Another idle story told 
of this Cretan is, that he had a power of sending his 
soul out of his body and recalling it at pleasure. It is 
added, that he had familiar intercourse with the gods, 
and possessed the power of prophecy. The event of 
his life for which he is best known, was his visit to 
Athens at the request of the inhabitants, in order to 
pave the way for the Jegislation of Solon by purifica- 
tions and propitiatory sacrifices. These rites were 
calculated, according to the spirit of the age, to allay 
the feuds and party dissensions which prevailed there ; 
and, although what he enjoined was mostly of a reli- 
gious nature (for instance, the sacrifice of a human vic- 
tim, the consecration of a temple to the Eumenides, 
and of two altars to Hybris and Anaideia, the two evil 
powers which were exerting their influence on the 
Athenians), there can be little doubt but that his object 
was political, and that Solon’s constitution would hardly 
have been accepted, had it not been recommended and 
sanctioned by some person, who, like Epimenides, 
claimed from men little less than the veneration due to 
a superior being. The Athenians wished to reward 
Epimenides with wealth and public honours, but he 
refused to accept any remuneration, and only demand- 
ed a branch of the sacred olive-tree, and a decree of 
perpetual friendship between Athens and his native 
city.—We probably owe most of the wonderful tales, 
relative to Epimenides, to the Cretans, who were, to 
a proverb, famous for their powers of invention. All 
that is credible concerning him is, that he was a man 
of superior talents, who pretended to have intercourse 
with the gods; and, to support his pretensions, lived 
in retirement upon the spontaneous productions of the 
earth, and practised various arts of imposture. Per- 
haps, in his hours of pretended inspiration, he had the 
art of appearing totally insensible and entranced, which 
would easily be mistaken, by ignorant spectators, for 
a power of dismissing and recalling his spirit. Epi- 
menides is said to have lived, after his return to Crete, 
to the age of 157 years. Divine honours were paid 
him after his death by the superstitious Cretans. He 
has no other claims to be mentioned among philoso- 
phers, except that he composed a theogony, and other 
poems concerning religious mysteries. He wrote also 
a poem on the Argonautic expedition, and other works, 
which are entirely lost. His treatise on oracles and 
responses, mentioned by St. Jerome, is said to have 
been the work from which St. Paul quotes in the epis- 
tle to Titus (1, 12.—Consult Heinrich, Epimenides 
aus Kreta, Leipz., 1801.—Encycl. Us. Knovwl., vol. 
9, p. 476.—Diog. Laert., 1, 109.—Val. Maz., 8, 13. 
-—Plin., 7, 52.—Aristot., Rhet., 3, 9.—Enfield’s His- 
tory of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 182, seqq.) 

Epimatuevs, a son of Japetus and Clymene, one 
of the Oceanides. He inconsiderately married Pan- 
dora, by whom he had Pyrrha, the wife of Deucalion. 
The legend connected with his name will be found un- 
der the article Pandora. 

PIMETHIS, a patronymic of Pyrrha, the daughter 
of Epimetheus. (Ovid, Met., 1, 390.) 

Eprenanéa, I. a town of Cilicia Campestris, south- 
east of Anazarbus, and situate on the small river Car- 
sus, near the range of Mount Amanus. It is now 
Surfendkar. (Plin., 5, 27.)—I. A city of Syria, on 
the Orontes, below Apamea. Its Oriental and true name 
was Hamath, and it was reckoned by the people of the 
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East one of the most magnificent cities in the world, 
having been founded, as they imagined, by Hamath, 
one of the sons of Canaan. Allusion is frequently 
made to Hamath in the Old Testament. (Compare 
Genesis, 10, 18.—2 Samuel, 8, 9.—2 Kings, 48, 34. 
—Jerem., 49, 23.—Amos, 6,2.) Its name was chan- 
ged to Epiphanea, in honour of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
It is now Hama, and was in modern times the seat of 
an Arabian dynasty, to which the geographer Abulfeda 
belonged. (Abulfeda, Tab. Syr., p. 108.—Pococke, 
vol. 2, p. 210.—Manmert, vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 461.) 

Epipnanes (alwstrious), I. a surname of Antiochus 
IV., King of Syria—II. A surname of Ptolemy V., 
King of Egypt. 

Epipuanius, a bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, in the 
fourth century. He was born of Jewish parents, ata 
village called Besanducan, near Eleutheropolis, in Pal- 
estine, about A.D. 320, and appears to have been edu- 
cated in Egypt, where he imbibed the principles of the 
Gnostics. At length he left those heretics, and, aie 
coming an ascetic, returned to Palestine and adopted 
the discipline of St. Hilarion, the founder of monachism 
in that country. Epiphanius erected a monastery near 
the place of his birth, over which he presided till he 
was made bishop of Salamis in 367. Here he remain- 
ed about 36 years, and composed most of his writings. 
In 391 he commenced a controversy with John, bishop 
of Jerusalem, relative to the Platonic doctrines of the 
learned and laborious Origen, against which he wrote 
and preached with implacable bitterness. John fa- 
youred Origen’s views, but Epiphanius found in The- 
ophilus, the violent bishop of Alexandrea, a worthy 
coadjutor, who, in 399, convened a council, and con- 
demned all the works of Origen. Epiphanius himself 
then called a council in Cyprus, A.D. 401, and reit- 
erated this condemnation, after which he wrote to St. 
Chrysostom, then bishop of Constantinople, requesting 
him to do the same. On finding this prelate disin- 
clined to sanction his violent proceedings, he forthwith 
repaired to Constantinople, for the purpose of exciting 
the bishops of that diocese to join in executing the de- 
crees which his Cyprian council had issued ; but, hav- 
ing entered a church in the city in order to repeat his 
anathemas, he was forewarned by Chrysostom of the 
illegality of his conduct, and: was obliged to desist. 
Exasperated at this disappointment, he applied to the 
imperial court for assistance, where he soon embroiled 
himself with the Empress Eudoxia ; for, on the occa- 
sion of her asking him to pray for the young Theodo- 
sius, who was dangerously ill, he replied that her son 
should not die, provided she would not patronise the 
defenders of Origen. To this presumptuous message 


the empress indignantly answered, that her son’s life 
was not in the power of Epiphanius, whose prayers 
were unable to save that of his own archdeacon, who 
had recently died. After thus vainly endeavouring to 
gratify his sectarian mosity, he resolved to return 
to Cyprus; but he died at sea on the passage, A.D. 
403. The principal works of Epiphanius are, 1. Ila- 
vaptov, or a Treatise on Heresies, that is, peculiar sects 
(aipécetc¢). This is the most important of his writings. 
It treats of eighty sects, from the time of Adam to the 
latter part of the 4th century. 2. "Avaxedadaiwace, 
or an Epitome of the Panarion. 3. ’Ayxvpwrdv, or 
a Discourse on the Faith, explaining the doctrine of 
the Trinity, Resurrection, &c. 4. A treatise on the 
ancient weights, measures, and coins of the Jews.— 
Epiphanius was an austere and superstitious ascetic, 
and, as a bitter controversialist, he often resorts to very 
false arguments for the refutation of heretics. That 
his inaccuracy and credulity were equal to his religious 


zeal, is apparent from his numerous mistakes in im-| 
ortant historical facts, and his reliance on any false 
and foolish reports. Jerome, however, admires Epi- 


phanius for his skill in the Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, 
Greek, arid Latin languages, and accordingly styles him 
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“Pentaglottus” (IlevtéyAwrroc), or the Five-tongued. 
But Scaliger calls him an ignorant man, who commit- 
ted the greatest blunders, told the greatest falsehoods, 
and knew next to nothing about either Hebrew or 
Greek. Still his writings are of great value, as con- 
taining numerous citations from curious works which 
are no longer extant. 
is that of Petavius, Paris, 2 vols. fol., 1622, and Col., 
1682. (Du Pin, Bibl. Eccl., vol. 2.—Cave’s Lit. 
Hist.— Bayle, Dict., s. v.— Clarke's Succession of Sa- 
1“ ee re Eng, Useful Knowledge, vol. 9, p. 

Eviroia, a piece of elevated and broken ground, 
sloping down towards the city of Syracuse, but pre- 
cipitous on the other side. It received its name from 
the circumstance of its overlooking Syracuse. Hence 
Thucydides (6, 96) remarks, Ovouaorar bd Tov Yup- 
akovolwr, did TO ExiTOAHG TOD GAAoV elvat, ’EuTo- 
Aai. (Consult Géller, de Situ et Origine Syracus- 
arum, p. 53, seqq.) 

Epirus, a country to the west of Thessaly, lying 
along the Hadriatic. The Greek term jmecpoc, which 
answers to the English word mainland, appears to have 
been applied at a very early period to that northwest- 
ern portion of Greece which is situated between the 
chain of Pindus and the Jonian Gulf, and between the 
Ceraunian Mountains and the river Achelots ; this 
name being probably used to distinguish it from the 
large, populous, and wealthy island of Coreyra, which 
lay opposite to the coast. It appears that, in very 
ancient times, Acarnania was also included in the term, 
and in that case the name must have been used in 
opposition to all the islands lying along the coast. 
(Strab., 453.—Hom., Od., 14, 100.) The ancient 
geography of Mpirus was attended with great difficulties 
even in the time of Strabo. The country had not then 
recovered from the effects of the destruction caused by 

aulus Aimilius in 167 B.C., who destroyed seventy 
towns, and reduced to slavery 150,000 of the inhabi- 
tants. (Polyb., ap. Strab., p. 322.—Liv., 45, 34.— 
Plut., Vit. Paul. Aimil., c. 29.) After this the great- 
er part of the country remained in a state of absolute 
desolation, and, where there were any inhabitants, they 
had nothing but villages and ruins to dwell in. (S¢rab., 
327.)—The inhabitants of Epirus were scarcely consid- 
ered Hellenic. The population in early times had 
been Pelasgic. (Strab., 221.)—The oracle at Dodona 
was always called Pelasgic, and many names of places 
in Epirus were also borne by the Pelasgic cities of 
the opposite coast of Italy. (Niebuhr, Hist. Rom., 
vol. 1, p. 34.) But irruptions of Ilyrians had barba- 
rized the whole nation ; and though Herodotus speaks 
of Thesprotia as a part of Hellas, he refers rather to 


its old condition, when. it was a celebrated seat of — 


the Pelasgians, than to its state at the time when he 
wrote his history. In their mode of eutting the hair, 
in their costume, and in their language, the Hpirotes. 
resembled the Macedonians, who were an Illyrian 
race. (Strab., 327.) Theopompus (ap. Strab., 323) 
divided the inhabitants of Epes into fourteen differ- 
ent tribes, which the most renowned were the Cha- 
onians and Molossians, who successively maintained 
a preponderance in this country. The Molossians 


claimed descent from Molossus, son of Neoptolemus 
Tradition reported, that the son of 


and Andromache. 
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Persian invasion, when the name of Admetus, king of 
the Molossi, occurs from the circumstance of his hav- 
ing generously afforded shelter to Themistocles when 
in exile and pursued by his enemies, although the in- 
fluence of that celebrated statesman had previously 
‘been exerted against him in some negotiations which 
he had carried on at Athens. The details of this in- 
teresting anecdote, as they are furnished by Thucyd- 
ides, serve to prove the weakness as well as poverty 
of the Molossian chiefs compared with the leading 
powers of Greece at that time. (Thucyd., 1, 136.) 
Admetus was succeeded by his son Tharypas or Tha- 
rymbas, who appears to have been a minor towards 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when we 
find his subjects assisting the Ambraciots in their in- 
* _vasion of Acarnania. Thucydides, on that occasion, 
reports, that Sabylinthus, prince of Atintania, was 
guardian to Tharybas (2, 80). Tharybas is represent- 
ed by Plutarch (V2¢. Pyrrh.) as a wise and able mon- 
arch, and as encouraging science and literature. His 
successor is not known; but some years after we hear 
of a prince called Alcetas, who was dethroned by his 
subjects, but restored by Dionysius of Syracuse. 
(Diod. Sic., 15, 13.—Pausan., 1,11.) Neoptolemus, 
his son, reigned but for a short time, and left the 
crown to his brother Arybas, together with the care of 
his children. Alexander, the eldest cf these, succeed- 
ed his uncle, and was the first sovereign of Epirus 
who raised the character and fame of that country 
among foreign nations by his talents and valour. His 
sister Olympias had been married to Philip of Mace- 
don, before his accession to the throne of Epirus ; and 
the friendship thus cemented between the two mon- 
archs was still farther strengthened by the union of 
Alexander with Cleopatra, the daughter of Philip. 
It was during the celebration of these nuptials at 
Edessa that the King of Macedon was assassinated. 
Alexander of Epirus seems to have been an ambitious 
» prince, desirous of conquest and renown; and, though 
we have no certain information of the events which 
occurred during his reign, there is good reason for be- 
lieving that he united the Chaonians, Thesprotians, 
and other Epirotic clans, together with the Molossians, 
under his sway; as we find the title of King of Epirus 
first assumed by him. (Ditod. Sic., 16, 72.—Strabo, 
280.) ving been applied to by the Tarentines to 
aid them against the attacks of the Lucani and Brutii, 
he eagerly seized this opportunity of adding to his 
fame and enlarging his dominions. He therefore 
crossed over into Italy with a considerable force, and, 
had he been properly seconded by the Tarentines 
and the other colonies of Magna Grecia, the barba- 
rians, after being defeated in several engagements, 
must have been conquered. But Alexander, being left 
to his own resources and exertions, was at length sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and slain near the fated walls 
of Pandosia, in the Brutian territory. (Liv., 8, 24.— 
Pe 0, 255.) On the death of Alexander the crown 
devolved on his cousin Alacides, the son of Arybas 
the former king, of whom little is known, except that, 
having raised an army to assist Olympi ainst Cas- 
sander, his soldiers mutinied and deposed him; not 
long after, however, he appears to have been reinstated. 
(Diod. Sic., 19, 36.) His brother Alcetas, who suc- 
~ ceeded him, was engaged in a war with Cassander, 
- which proved unfortunate ; for, being defeated, his do- 
minions were overrun by the forces of his victo’ 
emy, and he himself was put to death by his re 
subjects. (Drod. Sic., 19, 36.) The name of 
| ho now ascended the throne, sheds a lustre o1 
nals of Epirus, and gives to i 
it never would otherwise haye 
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his dominions. But Demetrius, his son, having raised 
another army, attacked Alexander, and presently com- 
pelled him to evacuate the Macedonian territory. (Jus- 
tin, 26, 3.—Frontin., Strat., 3.) At the expiration of 
two other insignificant reigns, the royal line of the 
Eacide becoming extinct, the Epirots determined to 
adopt a republican form of government, which pre- 
vailed until the subjugation of Macedon by the Ro- 
mans. Having been accused of fayouring Perseus in 
the last Macedonian war, they became the objects of 
the bitterest vengeance of the Romans, who treated 
this unfortunate nation, as we have already remarked, 
with unexampled and detestable severity. Epirus, 
having lost its independence, was thenceforth annexed 
as a province to the Roman empire.—We may consider 
Epirus as bounded on the north by Illyria and part of 
Macedonia, from the Acroceraunian mountains to the 
central chain of Pindus. In this direction the river 
Aous would be the natural line of separation between 
these two countries. The Peravei and Tymphai, 
who occupied the upper valleys of that river, being 
generally looked upon as Hpirotic tribes, while the 
Oreste and Elymiote, contiguous to them on the 
north, were certainly included within the limits of 
Macedonia. On the side of Thessaly, Pindus formed 
another natural barrier, as far as the source of the river 
Arachthus, which served to part the Cassopzi and oth- 
er Molossian clans from the country of the Athamanes. 
But as the republic of Ambracia, which occupied both 
banks of this river near its entrance into the Ambra- 
cian gulf, became a portion of Epirus after it ceased 
to enjoy a separate political existence, we must remove 
the southern boundary of this province to the vicin- 
ity of Argos and the territory of the Amphilochians. 
Epirus, though in many respects wild and , ee 
ous, was esteemed a rich and fertile country. Its 
pastures produced the finest oxen, and horses un- 
rivalled for their speed. Jt was also famous for a 
large breed of dogs, thence called Molossi ; and mod- 
ern travellers have noticed the size and ferocity of 
these dogs at the present day. Epirus corresponds to 
the Lower Albania of modern times. The follow- 
ing is the account given of the present aspect of the 
country by Malte-Brun. ‘‘'The climate of Lower Al- 
bania is colder than that of Greece; the spring does not 
set in before the middle of March, and the heat of sum- 
mer is oppressive in July and August : in these months 
many streams and rivers are drained, the grass and 
plants are withered. ‘The vintage begins in Septem- 
ber, and the heavy rains during December are suc- 
ceeded in January by some days of frosty weather. 
(Pouqueville, vol. 2, p. 263, segg.) The oak-trees, 
and there is almost every kind of them, arrive at great 
perfection: the plane, the cypress, and manniferous 
ash appear near the seacoast, beside the laurel and 
the lentisk ; but the forests on Pindus consist chiefly 
of cedars, pine, larch, and chestnut-trees. (Pouqueville, 
vol. 2, p. 186 and 274.—Id., vol. 4, p. 412.) Many 
of the mountains are arid and steril; such as are suf- 
ficiently watered are verdant, or covered with the wild 
vine and thick groups of elders; in spring their sides 
are covered with flowers ; the violet, the narcissus, and 
hyacinth appear in the same profusion as in the mild 
districts of Italy. The inhabitants cultivate cotton and 
silk ; but the olive, for want of proper care, does not 
yield an abundant harvest; the Amphilochian peach, the 
Arta nut, and the quince, grow in a wild state in the 
woods and uncultivated land. Epirus once fa- 
mous for its oxen; the breed was improved by King 
Pyrrhus (Plin., 7, 44.—Aristot., Hist. An., 3, 16): 


| it has now degenerated ; they are small, stunted, and 

| ill-shaped. The horses of the same country are still 
| excellent.” (Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 6, p. 179, 
| Am. ed.) ‘ ¥ 


1 a I, a leading chieftain among the dui 
in Gaul. He commanded the forces of his country- 
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men in their war with the Sequani, before Cxsar’s ar- 
rival in Gaul. (B. G., 7, 67.) He afterward went 
over to the side of Vercingetorix, in the great insur- 
rection against the Roman power, but was taken pris- 
oner by Cesar. (B. G., 7, 55.—Jb., 63.—Ib., 67.) 
—II. Another Avduan leader, mentioned by Cesar. 
(B. G.,7, 76.) oF uli 

Epyripgs, a patronymic given to Periphantes, the 
son of Epytus, and the companion of Ascanius. (Virg., 
Zin., 5, 547.) 

Eaquiria, a festival established at Rome by Romu- 
lus in honour of Mars, when horse-races and games 
were exhibited in the Campus Martius. It took place 
on the 27th of February. (Varro, de L. L., 5,.3.— 
Ovid, Fast., 2, 859.) 

Equirss, the name of an order in the Roman state. 
Their origin, according to the old tradition, was this: 
Romulus, having divided his subjects into three tribes, 
chose from each 100 young men, whom he destined 
to serve on horseback, and act as his body-guard. This 
body of cavalry was called the Celeres, and afterward 
the Equites. (Dion. Hal., 2,13.) Niebuhr supposes 
(Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 325), that whereas Patres and 
Patricii were titles of honour for individuals, Celeres 
was the name of the whole class as distinguished from 
the rest of the nation. The three centuries of the Ce- 
leres were called by the same names as the three tribes 
of the patricians, namely, Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres. 
Their tribunes are spoken of as a college of priests 
(Dion. Hal., 2, 64), and it appears that the tribes of 
the patricians had also tribunes. (Dion. Hal., 2, 7.) 
Moreover, when it is said that Tarquinius Priscus made 
three new centuries, which he added to the former three, 
and that the whole went under the name of the Sex 
Suffragia, or the Six Equestrian Centuries, we cannot 
doubt that the alteration which he introduced was a con- 
stitutional, and not merely a military one ; that, in fact, 
the centuries which he formed were, like the original 
three, tribes of houses ; that his innovation was nothing 
but an extension of the political division of Rome un- 
der Romulus. (Mebuhr, Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 391.) 
When Servius Tullius established the comitia of the 
centuries, he received the Sex Suffragia, which in- 
cluded all the patricians, into his first class, and to 
them he added twelve other equestrian centuries, made 
up of the richest of the plebeian order. (Niebuhr, 


vol. 1, p. 427.) The ancient writers appear to have’ 


laboured under some great confusion with regard to 
this arrangement. Livy (1, 43) makes a proper dis- 
tinction between the twelve equestrian centuries cre- 
ated by Servius, and the six which existed before ; but 
when he states (1, 36) that the cavalry in the reign of 
Tarquinius Priscus amounted to 1800, he appears to 
be antedating the origin of the eighteen equestrian cen- 
turies which formed part of the constitution of Servius. 
To the establishment of the Comitia Centuriata, the cre- 
ation of a body of Equites, as a distinct ond, seems to 
be due, The plan of Servius was, to a certain extent, 
identical with that of Solon. The object of both legis- 
lators was to break down the limits to which the old 
aristocracy was confined, and to set up an order of 
wealth by the side of the order of birth; not, however, 
that when a person could produce his 400,000 ses- 
terces, he became ipso facto a knight, as was the case 
in after times. (Hor., Epist.,1, 1, 57.) According 
to the Servian constitution, good birth or the sanction 
of the censors was necessary for gaining a place in the 
equestrian order. (Polyb., 6, 20.—Zonaras, 7, 19.) 
When Cicero says (De Repub., 2, 20) that Tarquinius 
established the equestrian order on the same footing as 


that on which it stood in his time, and also attributes 
to the same king the assigning of money to the equites | 


for the purchase and keep of their horses, he is evi- 


dently inconsistent. Jn Tarquin’s time, that is, before | r 

there was any plebeian order, it was natural enough | i 

that the poorer patricians, who were obliged to serve which H 
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on horseback (just as the ‘Immei¢ at Athens were a 
poorer class than the Ilevraxoocouédiuvor, Plut., Vit. 
Sol., c. 18), should be furnished with the means for 
doing so. But the case was different with the equites, 
after the establishment of an order of wealth. A man 
might then be of equestrian rank, and yet have no 
horse assigned him. Thus, on the one hand, we find, 
at the time of the siege of Veii, a number of equites 
serving on horseback at their own expense (Liv., 5, 7) ; 
and, on the contrary, L. Tarquitius, who was a patri- 
cian, was obliged to serve on foot from his poverty. 
(Liv., 3, 27.) From this it appears probable that a 
certain sum was fixed, which it was not necessary for 
every eques to have, but the possessor of which was 
obliged to serve on horseback at his own expense if 
no horse could be given him by the public; and that 


those whose fortune fell short of this, were obliged to 


serve in the infantry under the same circumstances.— 
| The lieutenant of the dictator was called “ the chief 
of the equites” (magister equatwm);, and although in 
later times he was appointed to this office by the dic- 
tator himself, it is probable, as Niebuhr conjectures 
(vol. 1, p. 559), that he was originally elected. by the 
12 centuries of plebeian equites, Just as the dictator or 


in other words, by the populus or patricians.— With re- 
gard to the functions of the equites, besides their mil- 
itary duties, they had to act as judzces or jurymen un- 
der the Sempronian law: under the Servilian law the 
judices were chosen from the senate as well as from 
the equites: by the Glaucian law, the equites alone 
| performed the office ; and so on, by alternate changes, 
till the law of Aurelius Cotta, B.C. 70, by which the 
judices were chosen from the senators, equites, and 
tribuni erariii—The equites also farmed the public 
revenues. Those who were engaged in this business 
were called the publicani; and though Cicero, who 
was himself of the equestrian order, speaks of these 


farmers as “the flower of the Roman equites, the or-— 


nament of the state, the safeguard of the republic” 
(pro Plane., 9), it appears that they were a sci of de- 


testable oppressors, who made themselves odious in 


all the provinces by their avarice and rapacity.—The 
equites, as may be inferred from what has been already 
said, gradually lost the marks of their distinctive origin, 


and became, as they were in the time of Cicero, for in- 


stance, an ordo or class of persons, as distinguished 
from the senate and the plebs. They had particular 
seats assigned them in the cireus and theatre. ‘The 
insignia of their rank, in addition to the horse, were a 
golden ring, and the angustus clavus, or narrow border 
of purple on their dress, as distinguished from the latws 
clavus, or broad band of the senators. The last two in- 
signia seem ‘to have remained after the former ceased 
to possess its original and distinctive character. (Hn- 
cycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 9, p. 492.) 


Equus Turicus, a town of Samnium, on the Ap- _ 


pian Way, distant, according to the Itineraries, twen-_ 
ty-two ancient miles from 
miles northeast of Benevent 
SEN ter ticu l 

e tatin Maer. (Lanzt, vol. 3, p. 608.) Much 
discussion has arisen among geographers as to the pre- 
cise situation of this place. Cluyerius was of opinion 
that it ought to be placed at Ariano (Ital. Ant., 2, 
12); others near Ascoli (Pratilli, Via Appia, lib. 4, 
ie Pa _ 218), which supposition is nearly correct ; 
but the exact site, according to the report of local an- 


tiqu of St. 


ies, is occupied by the ancient church « 
| Ele i 


scan, equivalent to 


stated, in old ecclesiastical 
y; im. This place is 


pian Way on which 
ns nearly parallel with that 
have followed in his. well- 
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magister populi was chosen by the sex suffragia, or, 


luvia, which is itself ten — 
. (Romanelli, vol. 2, 


D’Anville at Castel Franco (Annal. Geogr. — 
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known journey to Brundisium. He informs us, that 
he passed the first night after having left Beneventum 
at a villa close to Trivicum, a place situated among 
the mountains separating Samnium from Apulia. Hor- 
ace, in speaking of Equus Tuticus, pleasantly alludes 
to the unmanageable nature of the name in verse : 
“ Mansuri oppidulo, quod versu dicere nonest.” (Sat., 
1, 5, 87.) 

ErasisTRAtus, @ physician of Julis, in the island of 
Ceos, and grandson of Aristotle by a daughter of this 
philosopher’s. (Strabo, 486.—Steph. Byzan., s. v. 
*Iovaic.) After having frequented the schools of Chry- 
sippus, Metredorus, and Theophrastus, he passed some 
time at the court of Seleucus Nicator, where he gained 
great reputation by his discovering the secret malady 
which preyed upon the young Antiochus, the son of 


the king, who was in love with his mother-in-law, 


Queen Stratonice. (Appian, Bell. Syr., c. 126.—Lu- 
cian, de Dea Syr.,c. 17.) It was at Alexandrea, how- 


. ever, that he principally practised. At last he refused 


altogether to visit the sick, and devoted himself en- 
tirely to the study of anatomy. The branches of this 
study which are mdebted to him for new discoveries, 
are, among others, the doctrine of the functions of the 
brain, and that of the nervous system. He has im- 
mortalized himself by the discovery of the vie lactee ; 
and he would seem to have come very near that of the 
circulation of the blood. Comparative anatomy fur- 
nished him with the means of describing the brain 
much better than had ever been done before him. He 
also distinguished and gave names to the auricles of the 
heart. (Galen, de Dogm. Hipp. et Plat., lib. 7, p. 311, 
seqq.—lId., de Usu Part., lib. 8, p. 458.—Id., de Ad- 
minstr. Anat., lib. 7, p. 184.—Id., an Sanguis, &c., 
p-. 223.) A singular doctrine of Erasistratus is that 
of the mvetua (pneuma), or the spiritual substance 
which, according to him, fills the arteries, which we in- 
hale in respiration, which from the lungs makes its way 
into the arteries, and then becomes the vital principle 
of the human system. As long as this spirit moves 
about in the arteries, and the blood in the veins, man 
enjoys health: but when, from some cause or other, 
the veins become contracted, the blood then spreads 
into the arteries and becomes the source of maladies: 
it produces fever when it enters into some noble part 
or into the great artery; and inflammations when it 
is found in the less noble parts or in the extremities of 
the arteries. (Galen, Comm., 1, in lib. de Nat. Hum., 
p. 3.) Erasistratus rejected entirely blood-letting, as 
well as cathartics : he supplied their place with dieting, 
tepid bathing, vemiting, and exercise. In general, he 
was attached to simple remedies: he recognised what 
was subsequently termed Idiosyncrasy, or the pecu- 
liar constitution of different individuals, which makes 
the same remedy act differently on different persons. 
A few fragments of the writings of Hrasistratus have 
been preserved by Galen. (Schill, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol. 3, p. 406, segg.—Sprengel, Hist. Med., vol. 1, p. 
439, seqq.) 

Eriro, one of the i who presided over lyric, 
tender, and amorous poetry. She is said to have in- 
vented also hymns to the gods, and to have presided 
likewise over pantomimic dancing. Hence Ausonius 
says, “ Plectra gerens Erato saltat pede, carmine, vul- 
tu.” (Idyl. ult., v.6.) She is represented as crown- 
ed with roses and myrtle, holding a lyre in her ‘hand. 


' She appears with a thoughtful, and sometimes with a 


‘ 


_bours are those which have rescued hi: 


gay and animated, look. 
der Kunst, p. 594, seqq.’)) 
Eratostuines, a distinguished contemporary of 
Archimedes, born at Cyrene, B.C. 276. He pos- 
sessed a variety obfa chia ¢ 1dom united in the same 
t all in th 


(Compare Miiller, Aamo. 
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individual, but no 1e same eminent degree. 
His mathematical, astronomical, and geographical Ja- 


ame from ob- 


| the same meridian (error 2°). 


ERATOSTHENES. 


flourished under the first Ptolemies, had already pro- 
duced Timochares and Aristyllus, whose solstitial ob- 
servations, made probably by the shadows of a gnomon, 
and by the armillary circles imitative of those of the 
celestial vault, retained considerable credit for con- 
turies afterward, though, from these methods of obesr- 
vation, they must have been extremely rude and im- 
perfect. Eratosthenes had not only the advantages 
arising from the instruments and observations of his 
predecessors, but the great Alexandrean library, which 
probably contained all the Phenician, Chaldaic, Egyp- 
tian, and Greek learning of the time, was intrusted 
to his superintendence by the third Ptolemy (Euerge- 
tes) who invited him to Alexandrea; and we have 
proof, in the scattered fragments which remain to us 
of this great man, that these advantages were duly 
cultivated to his own fame and the progress of in- 
fant astronomy. The only work attributed to Era- 
tosthenes which has come down to us entire, is en- 
titled Karaorepiopuot (Catasterismt), and is merely a 
catalogue of the names of forty-four constellations, 
and the situations in each constellation of the princi- 
pal stars, of which he enumerates nearly five hundred, 
but without one reference to astronomical measure- 
ment. We find Hipparchus quoted in it, and mention 
made of the motion of the pole, that of the polar star 
having been recognised by Pytheas. These circum- 
stances, taken in conjunction with the vagueness of 
the descriptions, render its genuineness extremely 
doubtful; at all events, it is a work of little value. If 
Eratosthenes be really the author of the “ Catasteris- 
mi,” it must have been composed merely as a vade 
mecum, for we find him engaged in astronomical re- 
searches far more exact and more worthy of his ge- 
nius. By his observations he determined, that the 
distance between the tropics, that is, twice the obliqui- 
ty of the ecliptic, was }} of an entire circumference, or 
47° 42/ 39”, which makes the obliquity to be 23° 51’ 
19.5'',nearly the same as that supposed by Hippar- 
chusand Ptolemy. As the means of observation were 
at that time very imperfect, the instruments divided 
only to intervals of 10’, and corrections for the greater 
refraction at the winter solstice, for the diameter of 
the solar disc, &c., were then unknown, we must re- 
gard this conclusion as highly creditable to Eratos- 
thenes. His next achievement was to measure the 
circumference of the earth. He knew that at Syene 
(the modern Assouan) the sun was vertical at noon 
in the summer solstice; while at Alexandrea, at the 
same moment, it was below the zenith by the fiftieth 
part of a circumference : the two places are nearly on 
Neglecting the solar 
parallax, he concluded that the distance from Alexan- 
drea to Syene is the fiftieth part of the circumference. 
of the earth; this distance he estimated at five thou- 
sand stadia, which gives two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand stadia for the circumference. Thus Eratosthe- 
nes has the merit of pointing out a method for finding 
the circumference of the earth. But his data were not 
sufficiently exact, nor had he the means of measuring 
the distance from Alexandrea to Syene with sufficient 
precision.—Hratosthenes has been called a poet, and 
Scaliger, in his commentary on Manilius, gives some 
fragments of a poem attributed to him, entitled ‘Epyijc 
(Hermes), one of which is a description of the terres- 
trial zones. It is not improbable that these are au- 
thentic.—That Eratosthenes was an excellent geome- 
ter we cannot doubt, from his still extant solution of 
the problem of two mean proportionals, preserved by 
Theon, and a lost treatise quoted by Pappus, ‘“ De 
| Locis ad Medietates,”? on which Montucla has offered 
/some conjectures. (Hist. des Math., an. 7, p. 280.)— 
Eratosthenes appears to have'been one of the first 
who attempted to form a system of geography. His 
work on this subject, entitled Tewypagixd (Geogra- 


livion. The Alexandrean school of sciences, which | phica), was divided into three books. The first con- 
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tained a history of geography, a critical notice of the 
authorities used by him, and the elements of physical 
geography. The second book treated of mathemati- 
cal geography. The third contained the political or 
historical geography of the then known world. The 
whole work was accompanied with a map. The geog- 
raph¥ of Eratosthenes is lost; the fragments which 
remain have been chiefly preserved by Strabo, who 
was doubtless much indebted to them.—Eratosthenes 
also busied himself with chronology. Some remarks 
on his Greek chronology will be found in Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellenici (vol. 1, p. 3.—Ib., p. 408); and on 
his list of Theban kings in Rask’s work on the An- 
cient Egyptian Chronology (Altona, 1830).—The prop- 
erties of numbers attracted the attention of philoso- 
phers from the earliest period, and Eratosthenes also 
distinguished himself in this branch. He wrote a work 
on the ‘* Duplication of the Cube,” Kv6ov dimAaocac- 
oc, which we only know by a sketch that Eudoxus 
has given of it, in his treatise on the Sphere and Cyl- 
inder of Archimedes. Eratosthenes composed, also, 
another work in this department, entitled Kéoxcvoy, or 
“the Sieve,” the object of which was to separate 
prime from composite numbers, a curious memoir on 
which was published by Horseley, in the ‘“ Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,” 1772.—Eratosthenes arrived at the 
age of eighty years, and then, becoming weary of life, 
died by voluntary starvation. (Swid., s. v.) Montu- 
cla, with his usual naiveté, says, it would have been 
more philosophical to have awaited death ‘‘de pied 
ferme.”—The best editions of the Catasterismi are 
that of Schaubach, with notes by’Heyne, Gott., 1795, 
and that of Matthiz,in his Aratus, Francof., 1817, 
8vo. The fragments of Hratosthenes have been col- 
lected by Bernhardy, Berol., 1822. (Montucla, Hist. 
des Math., p. 239.—Delambre, Hist. de? Astron. Anc., 
p- 86.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 9, p. 497.) 

Ersessus, a strongly-fortified town of Sicily, north- 
east of Agrigentum, which the Romans made their 
principal place of arms im the siege of the last-men- 
tioned city. It was soon after destroyed. (Polyb., 1, 
18.)— When mention is made, in other passages of the 
ancient writers, of Erbessa, we must, no doubt, refer 
it to the city of Herbessa, which lay nearer Syracuse. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt.2, p. 441.) 

Ercuia, one of the boroughs of Attica, and bet 
longing to the tribe Avgeis. Its position has not been 
clearly ascertained. ‘his was the native demus of 
Xenophon and Isocrates. (Diog. Laert., 2, 48.) 

Eresus, J. a deity of the lower world, sprung from 
Chaos. From him and his sister Nox (Night) came 
ABther and the Day. (Hesiod, Theog., 123, seqqg.)— 
IJ. A dark and gloomy region in the lower world, 
where all is dreary and cheerless. According to the 
Homeric notion, Erebus lay between the earth and 
Hades, beneath the latter of which was Tartarus. — It 
was therefore not an abode of the departed, but merely 
a passage from the upper to the lower world. (Heyne, 
ad Ihad, 8, 368.— Passow, Lex. Gr., s. v.) This 
mode of explaining is opposed, however, by some, 
though on no sufficient grounds. (Keightley’s My- 
thology, p. 90.) Oriental scholars derive the name 
Erebus from the Hebrew ereb, evening. 

Erecurueis, the well of salt water in the Acropolis 
at Athens. (Vid. Erechtheus.) 

EreourHeus, one of the early Attic kings, said to 
have been the son of Pandion I., and the sixth in the 
series of monarchs of Attica. He was father of Ce- 
crops II.—We have already given some remarks on 
the fabulous history of the Attic kings, under the arti- 
cle Cecrops. It may be added here, that Erechtheus 


in all probability was only a title of Neptune. This 


appears plainly, as far'as such a point can be said to 
ve plain, both from the etymology of the name and 
the testimony of ancient writers. Thus we have in 
Hesychius, ’EpexGeve. Tlooewav é *AGAvace, and in 


| was rebuilt soon after. We fin 
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the scholia of Tzetzes to Lycophron (v. 158), "Epey- 
Geve, 6 Tlocediv 7} 6 Zede (rapa TO épéyOw, TO KLvd). 
Many other writers declare the identity of Neptune 
and Erechtheus. The Erechthéum of the Acropolis 
was contiguous to the temple of Minerva Polias, and 
its principal altar was dedicated to Neptune, “on 
which,” Pausanias says (1, 26), “they also sacrificed 
to Erechtheus ;” a very natural variation of the story, 
when it was forgotten that Neptune and Erechtheus 
were the same. ’Epey@evc¢ means “ the shaker,” and 
is equivalent to évooryOdv or évvociyatoc, the most 
frequent epithets of the god of the sea. That Erech- 
theus was really Neptune is farther evident from the 
circumstance, that the well of salt water in the Acropo- 
lis, which was said to be the memorial of the contest 
of Neptune with Minerva for the honour of being the 
tutelary deity of Athens, was called dAacca ’Epey- 
Onic. (Philol. Museum, No. 5, p. 360.) : 
ERECHTHIDES, a name given to the Athenians, from 
their king Erechtheus. (Ovid, Met., 7, 430.) 
Eressus or Ersus (on coins the name is always 
written with one ), a city of Lesbos, situate on a hill, 
at the distance of twenty-eight stadia from Cape 
Sigrium. It derives celebrity from having given birth 
to Theophrastus. Phanias, another disciple of the 
great Stagirite, was likewise a native of this place. 
(Strab., 616.—Steph. Byz., s.v."Epeccoc.) Accord- 
ing to Archestratus, quoted by Atheneus, Eressus 
was famous for the excellence of its wheaten flour. 
The site yet preserves the name of Eresso. (Pococke, 
vol.1, b. 3,c. 4.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1,p. 163.) 
Eretria, I. a town of the island of Eubcea, situate 
on the coast of the Euripus, southeast of Chalcis. It 
was said by some to have been founded by a colony 
from 'Triphylia in Peloponnesus : by others its origin 
was ascribed to a party of Athenians belonging to the 
demus of Eretria. (Strabo, 447.) The latter opin- 
ion is far more probable, as this city was doubtless 
of Ionic origin. (Herodot., 8, 46.) We learn from 
Strabo, that Eretria was formerly called Melaneis and 
Arotria; and that, at an early period, it had attained 
to a considerable degree of prosperity and power. The — 
Eretrians had conquered the islands of Ceos, Teos, 
Tenos, and others. And in their festival of Diana, 
which was celebrated with great pomp and splendour, 


| three thousand soldiers on foot, with six hundred cay- 


alry, and sixty chariots, were often employed to attend 
the procession. (Strabo, 448.—Compare Livy, 35, 
38.) Eretria, at this period, was frequently engaged 
in war with Chalcis; and Thucydides reports (1, 15), 
that on one occasion most of the Grecian states took 
part in the contest. The assistance which Eretria 
then received from the Milesians induced that city to 
co-operate with the Athenians in sending a flect and 
troops to the support of the Ionians, who had revolted 
from Persia at the ietation of Aristagoras (Herodot., 
5, 99); by which measure it became exposed, in con- 
junction with Athens, to the vengeance of Darius. 


This monarch accordingly gave orders to his com- a, 


& 


manders, Datis and Artaphernes, to subdue both Ere- 
tria and Athens, and bring the inhabitants captive be- — 
fore him. Eretria was taken after six days’ siege, and 
the captive inhabitants brought to Asia. They are 
said to have been in number only four hundred, amo ig 
whom were ten women. The rest of the Eretr: ans 
escaped from the Persians among the rocks of the isl- 
and. Darius treated the prisoners kindly, and settled 
them at Ardericca, i district of Cissia. (Herodot., 
6, 119.) According to Philostratus, they occupied 
the same spot at the ‘beginning of the Christian era. 
Eretria recovered from the effects of this disaster, and 
mentioned by Thu- 
cydides, towards the close of his history (8, 94), as 
revolting from Athens on the approach of a Spartan 
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fleet under Hegesandridas, and mainly contributing to 
io dor bed by that ‘commande After the | 
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death of Alexander, this city surrendered to Ptolemy, 
a general in the service of Antigonus (Diod. Sic., 19, 
78): and in the Macedonian war, to the combined 
ticets of the Romans, the Rhodians, and Atalus, (Zzv., 
32, 16.) It was subsequently declared free, by order 
of the Roman senate. (Polyb., 18, 28, seqg.) This 
place, as we learn from Atheneus, was noted for the 
excellence of its flour and bread, (Sopat., Com. ap. 
Athen., 4, 50.) At one time it possessed a distin- 
guished school of philosophy and dialectic, as we learn 
from Strabo (444.—Compare Diog. Laert., Vit. Ar- 
ces.—Plin., 4, 12.—Steph. Byz., s. v.’Epétpia). The 
ruins of Eretria are still to be observed close to a head- 
Jand which lies opposite to the mouth of the Asopus 
in Beotia. D’Anville gives the modern name as Gra- 
vilinais. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 136, seqq.) 
—II. A demus of Attica. (Strabo, 447.)—IIl. A 
town of Thessaly, near Pharsalus, and between that 
city and Phere. (Polyb., fragm., 18, 3, 5.—Liv., 
33, 6.) 
Eretum, a town of the Sabines, north of Nomen- 
tum and northeast of Fidens, and at no great distance 
from the Tiber. Its name frequently occurs in the 
Roman historians. ‘The antiquity of the place is at- 
tested by Virgil (7, 711), who enumerates it in his list 
of the Sabine towns which sent aid to Turnus. It 
was subsequently the scene of many a contest between 
the Romans and Sabines, leagued with the Etruscans. 
(Liv., 3, 29.—Dion. Hal., 3, 59.) Hannibal, accord- 
ing to Cawlius, the historian, when advancing by the 
Via Salaria towards Rome, to make a diversion in fa- 
vour of Capua, turned off at Eretum to pillage the 
‘ temple of Feronia. In Strabo’s time Eretum appears 
ma er heen little more than a village. (Strab., 228.) 
The modern Rimane is supposed to occupy the site of 
the ancient Eretum, and not Monte Ritondo, as was 
generally believed until the Abbé Chaupy pointed out 
the error. (Desc. de la maison Wd Horace, vol. 3, p. 
85.—Nibby, delle Vie degl Antichi, p. 89.—Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 308.) 
Ericuruonivs, one of the early Attic kings, and 
the immediate successor of Amphictyon. He was fa- 
bled to have been the offspring of Vulcan and Miner- 
va, a legend which we have explained under the arti- 
cle Cecrops. (Vid. remarks at the close of that arti- 
cle.) Not. inconsistent with this account is the other 
tradition, which ascribes to Erichthonius the honour 
of haying been the first to yoke four horses to a car; 
a remarkable circumstance in the barren land of Atti- 
ca, where the horse was reared with difficulty, and 
maintained at a considerable expense, and which was 
therefore the most expressive indication that could 
have been adopted, of the greater diffusion of wealth 
consequent on the successful cultivation of those arts 
‘and manufactures which began to flourish at this pe- 
riod. (Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 95.) f 
Erictsa, one of the Lipari isles, now Varcusa. 
(Vid. Avolia,) 
Erranus, a river of Italy, in Cisalpine Gaul, called 
also Padus, now the Po. D?Anville states, that the 
name Eridanus, though a term for the entire river, was 
specially applied to the Ostium Spineticum, or Spinetic 
mouth, which last received its name from a very an- 
_ cient city inits vicinity, founded by the Greeks, and 
called Spina. Some writers consider the name Erida- 

nus as. coming, in fact, from a river in the north of 
ye the modern Rodawn, which flows into the 
Vistula near Dantzic. Her Phoenicians and Car- 
thaginians traded for amber, their fear of rivalry 
in this lucrative trade induced them to keep the 
source of their traffic involved in so much obscurity, 
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stream. ‘This probably arose from amber being found 
among the Gallic nations, to whom it may have come 
by an over-land trade. In like manner, amber being 
obtained afterward in large quantities among the Ve- 
neti on the Adriatic, induced the Greeks to remove 
the Eridanus to this quarter, and identify it with the 
Po, off the mouth of which stream they placed +their 
imaginary amber-islands, the Electrides. The Veneti 
obtained their amber in a similar way with the Gallic 
nations. Thus the true Eridanus, and the fable of 
Phaéthon also, both refer to a northern origin; and 
curious subject of discussion arises with regard to the 
earlier climate of the regions bordering on the Baltic, 
for remarks on which, wd. Phaéthon. (Cic. in Arat., 
145.—Claudian, de Cons. Hon., 6, 175.—Ovid, Met., 
2, 3.—Pausan., 1, 3.—Lucan, 2, 409.—Virg., G., 
1, 482.) 

Ericone, daughter of Icarius. Her father having 
been taught by Bacchus the culture of the grape, and 
| having made wine, gave of it to some shepherds, who, 
thinking themselves poisoned by the draught, killed 
him. When they came to their senses, they buried 
him; and his daughter Erigone, being guided to the 
spot by her father’s faithful hound Mera, hung herself 
through grief. (Apollod., 3,14,7.—Hygin., fab., 130.) 
Jupiter translated the father and daughter, along with 
the faithful Mera, to the skies: Icarius became Bootes ; 
and Erigone, Virgo; while the hound was changed, 
according to Hyginus (Poet. Astron., 2, 4), into Pro- 
cyon ; but, according to the scholiast on Germanicus 
(p. 128), into the Cans Major, which is therefore 
styled by Ovid (Fast., 4, 939), ‘‘ Canis Icarius.” 
Propertius (2, 24, 24) calls the stars of the Greater 
Bear, “ Boves Icaru.”’ (Ideler, Sternnamen, p. 48.) 

Erinna, I. a poetess, and the friend of Sappho. 
She flourished about the year 595 B.C. All that is 
known of her is contained in the following words of 
Eustathius (ad Il., 2, p. 327). ‘‘ Erinna was born in 
Lesbos, or in Rhodes, or in Teos, or in Telos, the lit- 
tle island near Cnidus. She was a poetess, and wrote 
a poem called ‘the Distaff? (HAakdér7) in the Aolic 
and Doric dialect : it consisted of 300 hexameter lines. 
She was the friend of Sappho, and died unmarried, It 
was thought that her verses rivalled those of Homer. 
She was only 19 years of age when she died.” Chain- 
ed by her mother to the spinning-wheel, Erinna had as 
yet known the charm of existence in imagination alone. 
She probably expressed in her poem the restless and 
aspiring thoughts which crowded on her youthful mind, 
as she pursued her monotonous work. We possess at 
the present day no fragments of Erinna. (Miiller, 
Hist. Grec. Lit., p. 180.)—II. A poetess mentioned 
by Eusebius under the year 354 B.C. This appears 
to be the same person who is spoken of by Pliny (34, 
8), as having celebrated Myro in her poems. No frag- 
ments of her poetry remain. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., 
vol. 9, p. 508.) ® 

Erinnys, a name applied to the Furies, so that 
Erinnyes (Epwvvvec) is equivalent to Dire, or Furia, 
Miiller makes the Greek term épivic indicate ‘a feel- 
ing of deep offence, of bitter displeasure, at the impi- 
ous violation of our sacred rights, by those most bound 
to respect them.” (Miiller, Ewmen., p. 186.) This 
perfectly accords with the origin of the Erinnyes in 
the Theogony, and with those passages of the Homeric 
poems in which they are mentioned ; for they are there 
invoked to avenge the breach of filial duty, and are 
named the punishers of perjury. (Hom., Il., 9, 
454, 568.—Id. 2b., 19, 258.) Even beggars have their 
Erinnyes, that they may not be insulted with impunity 
(Od., 17, 475); and when a horse has spoken, in vio- 


that it became, in time, the subject of po mbellish- | Jation.of the order of nature, the Erinnyes deprive hi 
came, d yes deprive him 
Bena The Hhodadti,. or Rhone, is thought by some | of the power of repeating the act. (Jl., 19, 418.) 
2 received its ancient name from this circum-| The | es, these personified feelings, may there- 


confounded by the Greeks, in the in- 
al knowledge, with the true 
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fore be regarded as the maintainers of order both in 
the moral and natural world. “There is, however, an- 
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other view taken of these goddesses, in which they are 
only a form of Ceres and Proserpina, the great god- 
desses of the earth. For everything in nature hav- 
ing injurious as well as beneficial effects, the bounte- 
ous earth itself becomes grim, as it were, and displeased 
with mankind, and this is Ceres-Erinnys. In the Ar- 
cadian legends of this goddess, and in the concluding 
choruses of the Eumenides of Aischylus, may be dis- 
cerned ideas of this nature. (Miller, Eumen., p. 191, 
seqq.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 196, seq.): 


- Ertpatte, a sister of Adrastus, king of Argos, who 


married Amphiaraus. She was daughter of Talaus and 
Lysimache. (For an account of the legend connected 


‘with her name, consult the article Amphiaraus.) 


Eris, the Greek name for the goddess of Discord. 
(Vid Discordia.) 

ErisicurHon, a Thessalian, son of Triops, who de- 
rided Ceres, and cut down her sacred grove. This 
impiety irritated the goddess, who afflicted him with 
continual hunger. ‘This infliction gave occasion for 
the exercise of the filial piety and power of self-trans- 
formation of the daughter of Erisichthon, who, by her 
assuming various forms, enabled her father to sell her 
over and ever again, and thus obtain the means of liv- 
ing after all his property was gone. (Nicander, ap. 
Anton. Inb., 17.) He was driven at last by hunger to 
feed on his own limbs. (Ovid, Met., 8, 738, seqg.— 
Tzetz. ad Lycophr., 1393.—Compare the account of 
Callimachus, H. in Cer., 32, seqgqg.)—This legend ad- 
mits of a very simple explanation. risichthon is a 
name akin to Erusibe (épvot6y) or ‘mildew ;’ and 
Hellanicus (ap. Athen., 10, p. 416) said that he was 
also called Aithon (Ai@wy) or “ burning,” from his in- 
satiate hunger. The destructive mildew is therefore 
the enemy of Ceres, to whom, under the title of Ery- 
sibia, the Rhodians prayed to avert it. (Miiller, Pro- 
legom., 162.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 177.) 

Eros, the god of Love, the same with the Cupido 
of the Latins. This deity is unnoticed by Homer. In 
the Theogony (v. 120) he is one of the first of beings, 
and produced without parents. In the Orphic hymns 
he is the son of Kronos. (Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod., 3, 
26.)- Sappho made him the offspring of Heaven and 
Earth (Id. ib.), while Simonides assigned him Venus 
and Mars for parents. (Jd. 7b.) In Olen’s hymn to 
Hlithyia (Pauwsan., 9, 27, 2), this goddess was termed 
the mother of Love; and Alczus said, that ‘“ well- 
sandaled Iris bore Love to Zephyrus of golden locks” 
(ap. Plut., Amat., 20)—The cosmogonic Eros of 
Hesiod is apparently a personification of the principle 
of attraction, on which the coherence of the material 
world depends. Nothing was more natural than to 
term Venus the mother of Love; but the reason for so 
calling Ilithyia, the goddess who presides over child- 
birth, is not equally apparent: it was possibly meant 
to express the increase of conjugal affection produced 
by the birth of children. The making Love the off- 
spring of the Westwind and the Rainbow would seem 
to be only a poetic mode of expressing the well-known 
fact, that the Spring, the season in which they most 
prevail, is also that of Love. (Theognis, 1275.) In 
the bucolic and some of the Latin poets, the Loves 
are spoken of in the plural number, but no distinct 
offices are assigned them. (Theocrit., '7, 96.—Bion, 
1, passim.—Horat., Od., 1,19, 1.)—Thespia in Beeo- 
tia was the place in which Eros was most worshipped. 
The Thespians used to celebrate games in his honour 
on Mount Helicon. These were called Erotia. Eros 
had also altars at Athens and elsewhere. The god of 
love was usually represented as a plump-cheeked boy, 
rosy and naked, with light hair floating on his shoul- 
ders. He is always winged, and armed witha Ww and 
arrows. Nonnus (7, 194) seems to represent his ar- 
rows as tipped with flowers. The arrows of Cama, the 
Hindu , Eros, are thus pointed.—The adventures of 
Eros are not numerous. The most celebs 
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contained in the legend of Psyche. 
Keightley’s Mythology, p. 146, seqq.) 
Erosrratus. Vid. Herostratus. - 
Erycina, a surname of Venus, from Mount Eryx 
in Sicily, where she had a temple. The Erycinian 
Venus appears to haye been the same with the Phe- 
nician Astarte, whose worship was brought over by the 
latter people, and a temple erected to her on Mount 
Eryx. In confirmation of this, we learn from Diodo- 
rus Siculus, that the Carthaginians revered the Erycin-. 
ian Venus equally as much as the natives themselves. 
(Diod. Sic., 4, 83.) ‘ 
Erymantuus, I. a mountain-chain in the northwest 
angle of Arcadia, celebrated in fable as the haunt of 
the savage boar destroyed by Hercules. (Apollod., 2, 
5, 3.—Pausan., 8, 24.—Homer, Od., 6, 102.) Apol- 
lonius places the Erymanthian monster in the wilds of 
Mount Lampia ; but this mountain, as we learn from 
Pausanias (8, 24), was that part of the chain where 
the river Erymanthus took its rise. The modern name 
of Mount Erymanthus, one of the highest ridges in 
Greece, is Olonos. (Itin. of the Morea, p. 122.)—II. 
A river of Arcadia, descending from the mountain of 
the same name, and flowing near the town of Psophis. 
After receiving another small stream, called the Aro- 
anius, it joins the Alpheus on the borders of Hlis. 
The modern name of the Erymanthus is the Dogana. 
(Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 3, p. 320.) 
Eryrtuaa, an island off the coast of Iberia, in the 
Atlantic. It lay in the Sinus Gaditanus, or Bay of 
Cadiz, and was remarkable for its fertility. It was 
called by the inhabitants Junonis Insula ; and by later 
writers, Aphrodisias. 
reigned ; and the fertility of the island seems to have 
given rise to the fable of his oxen. Vid. Hercules 
and Geryon. (Plin, 4, 22.—Mela, 3,6.) Many com- 
mentators have agreed to identify with Erythea the 
Isla de Leon. (Compare Classical Journal, vol. 3, p. 
140.)—II. A daughter of Geryon. (Pausanias, 10, 
37. 
aes, one of the twelve cities of Jonia, situate 
near the coast, opposite Chios. (Herodot., 1, 142.) 
Its founder was said to have been Erythrus, the son 
of Rhadamanthus, who established himself here with 
a body of Cretans, Carians, and Lycians. At a later 
period came Cleopus, son of Codrus, with an Ionian 
colony. (Scylaz, p. 37.) The city did not lie exactly 


(Vid. Psyche.— 


harbour on the coast named Kissus. (Liv., 36, 43.) 
Erythre was famous as the residence of one of the 
Sibyls at an early period, and in the time of Alexan- 
der we find another making her appearance here, with 
similar claims to prophetic inspiration. (Strabo, 643.) 
According to Pausanias (10, 12), the name of the elder 


on the coast, but some little distance inland : it had a. 
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Here Geryon was said to have — 


Sibyl was a The same writer informs us, — 


that there was at Erythre a very ancient temple of 
Hercules (7, 5). Hither this city had disappeared at 
the time Hierocles wrote, or else he means it under 
the name of Satrote (Zatpery), which he places near 
Clazomene, and which is mentioned by no other wri- 
ter. (Hierocles, p. 660.) According to Tavernier (vol. 
2, lett. 22), the modern Gesme (Dschesme) occupies 
the site of the ancient city: Chandler, however, found 


the old walls some distance to the north of this, with k ‘ 
the name of Rythre still remaining. (Mannert, Geogr., 


vol 6, pt. 3, p. 321, seqq.) Fn tt 2, 
Hewronamne Marz, a name applied by the Greeks 
to the whole ocean, extending from the coast of Ethi- 
opia to the island of Taprobsne, when their geograph- 
ical knowledge of India was in its infancy. (Vin- 
cent’s Periplus, p. 4.—Commerce and Navigation of 
the Anci vol. 2.) They degre! the name from 
an ancient monarch who reignec ' 
by the name of Erythras, and believed that his aie 


was to be found in one of the adjacent islands. (Wahi, 
Asien, p. 316 and 686 ea RTE OAc 
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Min., ed. Hudson.—Ctesias, ed. Bahr, p. 359.—Cur- 
tius, 8, 9, 14.) Afterward, when the Greeks learned 
the existence of an Indien Ocean, the term Erythrean 
Sea was applied merely to the sea below Arabia, and 
to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. In this latter sense 
Strabo uses the name. Herodotus follows the old ac- 
ceptation of the word, according to the opinion prev- 
alent in his age. The appellation was probably de- 
rived from Edom. (Esau), whose descendants were 
called Idumeans, and inhabited the northern parts of 
Arabia. (Wahl, Asien, p. 316.) They navigated 
upon the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and also upon the 
Indian Ocean ; and the Oriental name Idumezan signi- 
fying red, the sea of the Idumeans was called the Red 
Sea and the Erythrean Sea (Epvfpa 3dAacca). Vid. 
Arabicus Sinus. (Curtiws, 8, 9.—Plin., 6, 23.—He- 

rodot., 1, 180, 189; 3, 93; 4, 37.—Mela, 3, 8.) 
Eryx, I. a son of Butes and Venus, who, relying 
upon his strength, challenged all strangers to fight with 
him in the combat of the cestus. Hercules accepted 
his challenge after many had yielded to his superior 
dexterity, and Eryx was killed in the combat, and 
buried on the mountain where he had built a temple 
to Venus. (Virg., Ain., 5, 402.)—II. A mountain 
of Sicily, at the western extremity of the island, and 
near the city of Drepanum. It was fabled to have re- 
ceived its name from Eryx, who was buried there. On 
its summit stood a famous temple of Venus Erycina 
(vid. Erycina), and on the western declivity was situ- 
ated the town of Eryx, the approach to which from the 
plain was rocky and difficult. At the distance of 30 
stadia stood the harbour of the same name. (Polyb., 
1;/'65:—Diod., 24., 1.—Cic. in Ver., 2, 8.) The 
Phenicians most probably were the founders of the 
place, and also of the temple ; and the Erycinian Ve- 
nus appears to be identified with the Astarte of the 
latter people. (Compare Diod., 4, 83.) The native 
inhabitants in this quarter were called Elymi, and Eryx 
is said by some to have been their king. (Dvod., 4, 
83.—Virg., din., 5, 759.— Heyne, Excurs. 2, ad Ain., 
5,—Apollod., 1, 9.—Id., 2, 5.—Hygin., fab., 260.) 
Virgil makes A‘neas to have founded the temple: in 
this, however, he is contradicted by other authorities. 
Afneas, in fact, never was in Sicily, and therefore 
the whole is a mere fable. The town was destroyed 
by the Carthaginians in the time of Pyrrhus, who a 
short time previous had taken it by storm, and the in- 
habitants were removed to Drepanum. (Diod., 22, 14. 
—Id., 23, 9.) It soon, however, revived, owing to 
the celebrity of the adjacent temple. In the first Pu- 
nic war it fell into the hands of the Romans (Polyb., 
1, 58.—Ii., 2, 7), but was surprised by Barcas, the 
Carthaginian commander, and the inhabitants who es- 
caped the slaughter were again removed to Drepanum. 
(Diod., 24,2.) The place never recovered from this 
blow: the sanctity of the temple drew, indeed, new 
inhabitants around, but the city was never rebuilt. 
No traces of the temple remain at the present day. 
On the summit of the mountain, now called S¢. Giulz- 
ano, is an ancient castle, supposed to have been erect- 
ed by the Saracens. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, 

p. 383, seqq.) 

Esquitia and Esquirinus Mons, one of the seven 
hills of Rome, added to the city by Servius Tullius, 
who enclosed the greater part of it within the circuit 
of his walls, and built his palace upon it, which he 
‘continued to inhabit till the day of his death. Weare 
informed by Varro (L. L., 4,8), that the Esquiline de- 
rived its name from the Latin word excultus ; in proof 
of which he mentions, that Servius had planted on its 
summit several sacred groves, such as the Lucus Quer- 
— quetulanus, Fagutalis, and Esquilinus. It was the 
most extensive of the seven hills, and was divided into 
two principal heights, which were called Cispius and 
pius. The Campus Esquilinus was granted by the 
, Durying-place for the poor, and stood with- 
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out the Esquiline gate. As the vast number of bodies 
here deposited rendered the places adjoining very un- 
healthy, Augustus gave part of it to his favourite Me- 
cenas, who built there a magnificent residence, with 
extensive gardens, whence it became one of the most 
healthy situations of Rome. (Horat., Sat., 8, 10, 
seqq-—ld., Epod., 5, 100.) ‘The Esquiline had the 
honour of giving birth to Julius Cesar, who was born 
in that part of the Suburra which was situated on this 
hill. Here also were the residences of Virgil, of the 
younger Pliny ; and here were situate a part of Nero’s 
golden house, and the palace and baths of the Em- 
peror Titus. The Esquiline, at the present day, is 
said to be the most covered with ruins, and the most 
deserted of the three eastern hills of Rome. (Rome 
in the 19th Century, vol. 1, p. 204, Am. ed.) 

Essrpones, a people of Sarmatia Asiatica, to the 
east of the Palus Meotis. Ptolemy, however, places 
them in Serica, and in Scythia extra Imaum; while 
Herodotus assigns them to the country of the Massa- 
gete, and Pliny to Sarmatia Europea. (Herod., 1, 
201.—Id., 4, 25.—Plin., 6, 7.) Some writers seek 
to identify them with the Cossacks of the Don. (Vid. 
Issedones, and consult Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. 
der Geograph., p. 485.) 

Esr) mors, according to Strabo (430), that portion 
of Thessaly which lies near Pindus, and between that 
mountain and Upper Macedonia. ‘The same writer 
elsewhere informs us (p. 437), that, according to some 
authorities, this district was originally the country of 
the Dorians, who certainly are stated by Herodotus 


(1, 56) and others to have once occupied the regions 
of Pindus; but that afterward it took the name of Es- 
tieotis, from a district in Eubeea, so called, the inhabi- 
tants of which were transplanted into Thessaly by the 
Perrhebi. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 352.) 
Evrrécues, a son of Gidipus and Jocasta. After. 
his father’s death, it was agreed between him and his 
brother Polynices that they should both share the king- 
dom, and reign alternately, each a year. Eteocles, by 
right of seniority, first ascended the throne ; but, after 
the first year of his reign was expired, he refused to give 
up the crown to his brother according to their mutual 
agreement. Polynices, resolving to punish so gross a 
violation of a solemn engagement, fled to the court of 
Adrastus, king of Argos, where he married Argia the 
daughter of that monarch ; and, having prevailed upon 
Adrastus to espouse his cause, the latter undertook 
what was denominated the Theban war, twenty-seven 
years, as is said, before the Trojan one. Adrastus 
marched against Thebes with an army, of which he 
took the command, having with him seven celebrated 
chiefs, Tydeus, Amphiaraus, Capaneus, Parthenopzus, 
Hippomedon, Eteoclus son of Iphis, and Polynices. 
The Thebans who espoused the cause of Eteocles 
were, Melanippus and Ismarus, sons of Astacus, Poly- 
phontes, Megareus, Lasthenes, and Hyperbius. All 
the Argive leaders, with the exception of Adrastus, 
ell before Thebes, Eteocles also being slain in single 
combat with Polynices. Ten years after the conclu- 
sion of this war arose that of the Epigoni, or the sons 
of the slain chieftains of Argos, who took up arms to 
avenge the death of their sires. (Vid. Epigoni.) 
Lists of the seven Argive commanders are given by 
f&schylus in his “Seven against Thebes ;”” by Eurip- 
ides in his Phcenisse and Supplices; and by Sopho- 
cles in his ‘‘C&dipus at Colonus.” They all agree, 
except that in the Phenisse the name of Adrastus is 
‘substituted for that of Eteoclus. The tragic poets 
vary also in other particulars from each other. Eu- 
ripides, whom we have followed as to the age of Ete- 
ie ate se the elder of the two brothers ; but 
Sophocles, on the contr calls him the younger. 
(Ged. Col, 1292.) Red eee 
Ersdcwvs, one of the seven chiefs of the army of 
Adrastus, in his expedition against Thebes He was 
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killed by Megareus, the son of Creon, under the walls 
of Thebes. (Apollod., 3, 6.) 

Evest& (Eryoiaz), winds blowing every year (éro¢) 
at a stated period, over the Augean Sea. They came 
from the north, and are hence sometimes called ’Er7- 
ctor Bopéat. The Etesian winds prevailed for forty 
days after the setting of the Dog-star. Arrian speaks 
of Ktesian winds in the Indian Ocean, blowing from 
the south, by which he evidently means the monsoons. 
(Arrian, Exp. Alex., 6, 21.—Indic., 21.) 

Etruria. Vid. Hetruria. 

Evapws, a daughter of Iphis or Iphicles of Argos, 
who slighted the addresses of Apollo, and married Ca- 
paneus, one of the seven chiefs who went against 
Thebes. When her husband had been struck with 
thunder by Jupiter for his blasphemies and impiety, 
and his ashes had been separated from those of the rest 
of the Argives, she threw herself on his burning pile, 
and perished in the flames. (Varg., Ain., 6, 447.— 
Propert., 1, 15, 21.—Stat., Theb., 12, 800.) 

Evagoras, I. a king of Salamis in the island of Cy- 
prus, and a descendant of Teucer son of Telamon, the 
founder of that city. When Evagoras saw the light, 
the throne of Salamis was occupied by a Pheenician 
ruler, who had obtained it by treachery. This Pheeni- 
cian was afterward slain by one of the leading chief- 
tains of the country, who thereupon usurped the su- 
preme power, and endeavoured to seize Evagoras, 
whose right to the throne was an obstacle in the way of 
his ambition. Evagoras fled to Soli in Cilicia, assem- 
bled there a small band of followers, returned to Cy- 
prus, and, deposing the tyrant, mounted the throne of 
his ancestors. All this took place while the enfeebled 
empire of Persia was scarcely able to withstand the 
attacks of the victorious Greeks prior to the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and had therefore no time to attend to the 
affairs of Cyprus. Evagoras showed himself a wise 
‘and politic prince, and raised the glory of his native 
island to a much higher pitch than it had ever attained 
before. He became the patron also of arts and litera- 
ture, and entertained at his court distinguished men of 
all nations. It was in his dominions that Conon, the 
Athenian general, sought refuge after the fatal battle 
of Aigos Potamos, and by his aid was enabled to pre- 
pare a fleet, which restored the naval ascendancy of 
his country. (Jsocr., Evag., p. 200.—<Xen., Hist. 
Gr., 2, 1, 19.— Corn. Nep., Vit. Con.— Diod. Sic., 
14, 39.) Judging from the splendid panegyric passed 
upon his character by Isocrates, Evagoras was cer- 
tainly a prince of rare and distinguished virtue and 
merit; and his fortune for a time kept pace with his 
shining qualities. Unfortunately, however, he met with 
reverses towards the close of his reign. Artaxerxes 
Mnemon attacked his power, after the peace of Antal- 
cidas had left the Asiatic Greeks at the mercy of the 
Persian king. Evagoras was aided in his resistance 
to the Persian arms by Amasis of Egypt, and also se- 
cretly by the Athenians; but his efforts were unsuc- 


cessful, and he saw himself eventually compelled to 


renounce his authority over the other cities of Cyprus, 
and confine himself to Salamis, paying besides an annual 
tribute to Persia. He was assassinated by a eunuch, 
B.C.374. His son Nicocles succeeded him. (Diod. 
Sic., 15, 2, segqg.) —II. Grandson of the preceding. 
Being deprived of his possessions by his uncle Prota- 
goras, he fled to Artaxerxes Ochus, by whose order he 
was put to death. 

Evanper, a son of the prophetess Carmenta, and 
king of Arcadia. An accidental murder obliged him 
to leave his country, and he came to Italy, where he 
drove the aborigines from their ancient possessions, 
and reigned in that part of the country where Rome 
was afterward founded. (Vd. Italia.) He kindly re- 
ceived Hercules when he returned from the conquest 
of Geryon ; and he was the first who raised him altars. 
He gave Auneas assistance against the Rutuli, and dis- 
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tinguished himself by his hospitality. It is said that 
he first brought the Greek alphabet into Italy, and in- 
troduced there the worship of the Greek deities. (Vid. 
Pelasgi.) He was honoured as a god after death, and 
his subjects raised him an altar on Mount Aventine. 
(Vid. Cacus.— Pausan., 8, 43.—Lav., 1, 7.—Sil. Ital., 
7, 18.—Ovid, Fast., 1, 500, 91.—Virg., Zin., 8, 100.) 

Evarcuus, a river of Asia Minor, flowing into the 

uxine, to the southeast of Sinope. The name ap- 
pears to have been changed in process of time to Eve- 
chus. It formed the ancient boundary between Paph- 
lagonia and Cappadocia, or the White Syrians, who 
had spread themselves to the west of the Halys. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 11.) 

Eosasa, a large and celebrated island, lying along 
the coast of Locris, Beeotia, and Attica. Its most an- 
cient name, as we learn from Strabo (444), was Ma- 
cris, which it obtained, as he affirms, from its great 
length in comparison with its breadth. Besides this, 
it was known at different times by the various appel- 
lations of Oche, Ellopia, Asopia, and Abantia. (Strab., 
l. c.—Plin., 4, 12.) The latter, which frequently oc- 
curs in the poets, was either derived from the ‘Uhra- 
cians, who had founded Abe in Phocis, and thence 
crossed over into the island, or from a hero named 
Abas. (Aristot., ap. Strab., l. c.) Homer, as Strabo 
observes, though he designates the island by the name 
of Eubcea, always employs the appellation of Abantes 
to denote the inhabitants. (J/., 2, 536.—TJbid., 540.) 
The name of Eubcea originated traditionally from the 
passage of Io, who was even said to have given birth 
to Epaphus in this island. (Hesiod, ap. Steph. Byz., 
s. v. ’A6dytic.) Its inhabitants were among the ear- 
liest navigators of Greece, a circumstance which seems 
to confirm the notion preserved by Strabo, of its hay- 
ing been occupied, in distant ages, by a Pheenician 
colony. We hear also of the Pelasgi and Dryopes 
being settled there. (Dion. Hal., 1, 25.—Diod. Sic., 
4, 37.) Herodotus affirms (1, 146), that the greatest 
part of the Ionian cities in Asia Minor had been col-— 
onized by the Abantes of Eubcea, who were not other- 
wise, however, connected with the Jonians. is 
people also founded settlements, at an early period, in 
Illyria, Sicily, and Campania. (Strabo, 449.—Pau- 
san., 5, 22.) Eubcea, divided into a number of small 
independent republics, like the other states of Greece, 
presents no features for « common history. In fact, 
where each city requires a separate narrative, it is dif- 
ficult to embody what belongs to them collectively in 
one general account. Its fertility and abundant re- 
sources appear at an early period to have attracted the 
attention of the Athenian people, and to have inspired 
them with the desire of acquiring a territory situated 
so near their own, and adequate to the supply of all 
their wants. After the expulsion of the Pisistratide, 
when the energy of the Athenian character had received 
a fresh impulse from the recovery of liberty, Athens 
readily availed itself of the pretence afforded by the 
Chalcidians, who occupied the principal city of the isl- 

d, for invading Eubcea, these having assisted the 
Beeotians in the war then carrying on against that pow- 
er. The Athenians, after defeating their nearest en- 
emy, suddenly crossed the Euripus, and, having routed 
the forces of Chalcis, seized upon their territory, where 
they established four thousand of their own citizens as 
colonists. (Herodot., 5, 77.) They were obliged, 
however, to evacuate this new acquisition, in order to — 
defend their own country against a threatened attack 
of the Persian armament commanded by Datis and 
Artaphemes : nevertheless, they did not lose sight of 
the important advantages attending the possession of 
Eubeea. When the alarm created by the Persian in- 
yasion had subsided, the maritime states of Greece 
united themselves into a confederacy, of which Ath- 
ens took the lead, and thus acquired an ascendency © 
which proved so fatal to the liberties of those who 
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had unguardedly cemented that impolitic union. This 
was peculiarly the case with the Eubcean cities, since 
we learn from Thucydides (1, 114), that the whole isl- 
and acknowledged the supremacy and sway of Athens 
prior to the Peloponnesian war; but neither that his- 
torian nor Herodotus has informed us precisely when, 
and in what manner, their subjugation was effected. 
On the Athenians being compelled, after their defeat at 
Coronea, to evacuate Beeotia, of which they had been 
for some time masters, the Hubceans took advantage 
of that circumstance to attempt emancipating them- 
selves from a foreign yoke. But success did not at- 
tend their efforts. As soon as the news of the revolt 
had reached Athens, Pericles was despatched at the 
head of a considerable force to quell the insurrection, 
in which he succeeded so effectually, notwithstanding 
the frequent diversions made by the Peloponnesians in 
favour of the islanders, that they were reduced to a 
more abject state of subjection than ever (Thucyd., 1, 


114); and it was not till the unfortunate Sicilian ex- | 


pedition had compelled Athens to fight for existence 
rather than conquest, that the Eubceans ventured once 
more to assert their right to independence (Thucyd., 
8, 5); but such was the want of zeal and energy dis- 
played by the Lacedemonian government, that they 
obtained no aid from that quarter until nearly the ter- 
mination of the twenty-first year of the war, when at 
length Hegesandridas, a Spartan admiral, came to their 
support, and gained a victory over the Athenian fleet ; 
the Eretrians then openly revolted, and their example 
being quickly followed by the other towns, the whole 
of Eubcea recovered its independence. ‘This island, 
however, derived but little advantage from the change 
which then took place. Each city, being left to its 
own direction, soon became a prey to faction and civil 
broil, which ended in a more complete slavery under 
the dominion of tyrants. Towards the commence- 
ment of the war between the Beotians and Spartans, 
we are told by Diodorus (15, 30), that the Eubceans 
manifested a desire to place themselves once more 
under the protection of Athens. Another party, how- 
ever, having declared in favour of the Thebans, a civil 
war ensued, which equally exhausted both factions, 
and forced them to make peace (16, 7). By the abil- 
ity and judgment of Timotheus, the Athenian general, 
a preponderance of opinion was decidedly created in 
favour of that state (Demosth., de Cor., p. 108.— 
4Esch. contr. Otes., p. 479.— Mitford's Greece, vol. 
7, p. 384), which continued until overthrown by the 
arts and machinations of Philip. Phocion was em- 


the requisite measures for restoring tranquillity, and 
he obtained some important successes over the [ubce- 
an forces; but it does not appear that much advan- 
tage was ultimately derived from his victory. After 
this period Eubcea became attached to the Macedonian 
interests, until it was once more restored to freedom 
by the Romans, who wrested it from Philip, the son of 
Demetrius. (Liv., 34, 51.)—This island, accordin 
to Strabo (444), extends from the Maliac Gulf alon 
the coast of Locris, Beotia, and Attica, a distance of 
about one thousand two hundred stadia; its greatest 
breadth nowhere exceeds one hundred and fifty stadia. 
(Compare Scylaz, p. 23.) “Torn from the coast of 
Beeotia,” says Pliny, ‘it is separated by the Euripus, 
the breadth of which is so insignificant as to allow a 
bridge to be thrown across, Of its two southern prom- 
ontories, Gerestus looks towards Attica, Caphareus 
towards the Hellespont ; Ceneum fronts the north. In 
breadth this island never exceeds twenty miles, but it 
is nowhere less than two. Reaching from Attica to 
Thessaly, ens for one hundred and twenty miles 
in length. Its circuit is three hundred and sixty-five. 
On the side of Caphareus it is two hundred and twenty- 
five miles from the Hellespont.”—The abundance and 


fertility of this extensive island in ancient times are | 
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sufficiently attested by Herodotus, who compares it 
with Cyprus (5, 21), and also by Thucydides (7, 28, 
and 8, 96). Its opulence is also apparent from the 


‘designation and value affixed to the talent, so frequent- 


ly referred to by classic writers under the name of Eu- 
boicum. From Strabo we learn that it was subject to 
frequent earthquakes, which he ascribes to the subter- 
ranean cavities with which the whole island abounds 
(447). The modern name of Eubcea is Negropont, 
formed, by a series of corruptions, from the word Eu- 
ripus, which designated the narrow channel separating 
the island from the Beotian coast. (Cramer’s An- 
cient Greece, vol. 2, p. 121, seqq.) 

Evsoicus, belonging to Eubea. The epithet is also 
applied to Cume, because that city was built by a col- 
ony from Chalcis, a town of Eubcea. (Ovid, Fast., 
4, 257.—Virg., Zin., 6, 2; 9, 710.) 

Evsvuipes, a native of Miletus, and successor of 
Euclid in the Megaric school. He was a strong op- 
ponent of Aristotle, and seized every opportunity of 
censuring his writings and calumniating his character. 
He introduced new subtleties into the art of disputa- 
tion, several of which, though often mentioned as proof 
of great ingenuity, deserve only to be remembered as 
examples of egregious trifling. Of these sophistical 
modes of reasoning, called by Aristotle Eristic syllo- 
gisms, a few examples may suffice. 1. Of the soph- 
ism, called from the example, The Lying: if, when 
you speak the truth, you say, you lie, you lie: but you 
say you lie when you speak the truth; therefore, in 
speaking the truth, you lie. 2. The Occult. Do you 
know your father? Yes. Do you know this man 
who is veiled? No. Then you do not know your 
father, for it is your father who is veiled. 3. Electra. 
Electra, the daughter of Agamemnon, knew her brother 
and did not know him: she knew Orestes to be her 
brother, but she did not know that person to be her 
brother who was conversing with her. 4. Sorites. Is 
one grain a heap! No. ‘Two grains? No. Three 
grains? No. Go on, adding one by one; and if one 
grain be not a heap, it will be impossible to say what - 
number of grainsmakeaheap. 5. The Horned. You 
have what you have not lost ; you have not lost horns ; 
therefore you have horns.—In such high repute were 
these silly inventions for perplexing plain truth, that 
Chrysippus wrote six books on the first of these soph- 
isms ; and Philetas, a Coan, died of a consumption, 
which he contracted by the close study which he be- 
stowed upon it. (Diog. Laert., 7, § 196—Enfield’s 
History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 199). 

Evst.us, a comic poet of Athens, born in the bor- 
ough of Atarnea. He exhibited about B.C. 375. Eu- 
bulus, from his date, stood on the debateable ground 
between the first and second species of comedy ; and, 
to judge from the fragments in Athenzus, who quotes 
more than fifty of his comedies by name, he must have 
written plays of both sorts. He composed, in all, 104 
(Theatre of the Greeks, p. 119, 4th ed.) 
Evcuir, I. a painter, related, as is said, to Dedalus, 
d who, according to Theophrastus (ap. Plin., 7, 56), 
introduced painting into Greece. The name, in truth, 
however, is merely a figurative one for a skilful artist 
generally. (Evyecp, “ skilful,” ‘ dexterous.”)—II. A 
modeller, styled also Euchirus (Pausan., 6, 4, 2), and 
one of the most ancient. He and Eugrammus are 
said to have accompanied Demaratus in his flight from 
Corinth to Etruria. (Plin., 35, 12, 43.) Here again 
both names are figurative. —III. An Athenian sculptor. 
He made a statue of Mercury, which was placed at 
Phenea. (Pausanias, 8, 14, 7.) Pliny (34, 8, 19) 
places him among those artists who excelled in form- 


ing brazen statues of combatants at the public games, 


armed men, huntsmen, &c. On this account, Thiersch 

correctly infers that he flourished in a later age. 

(Epoch. 11, Adnot., p. 33.) 2 : 
Evuctipss, I. a native of Megara, founder of the Me- 
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garic or Eristic sect. Endowed by nature with a 
subtle and penetrating genius, he early applied him- 
self to the study of philosophy. The writings of Par- 
menides first taught him the art of disputation.. Hear- 


tend upon his instructions, and for this purpose remo- 
ved from Megara to Athens. Here he long remained a 
constant hearer and zealous disciple of the moral phi- 
losopher. And when, in consequenceof. the enmity 
which subsisted between the Athenians and Megare- 
ans, a decree was passed by the former, that any inhab- 
itant of Megara who should be seen in Athens should 
forfeit his life, he frequently came to Athens by night, 
from the distance of about twenty miles, concealed in 
a long female cloak and veil, to visit his master. 
Gell., 6, 10.) Not finding his natural propensity to 
disputation sufficiently gratified in the tranquil method 
of philosophizing adopted by Socrates, he frequently 
engaged in the business and disputes of the civil 
courts. Socrates, who despised forensic contests, ex- 
pressed some dissatisfaction with his pupil for indul- 
ging a fondness for controversy. (Diog. Laert., 2,30.) 
This circumstance probably proved the occasion of a 
separation between Euclid and his master ; for we find 
him, after this time, at the head of a school in Megara 
(Diog. Laert.,3, 6), in which his chief employment was 
to teach the art of disputation. Debates were con- 
ducted with so much’vehemence among his pupils, that 
Timon said of Euclid, that he had carried the madness 
of contention from Athens to Megara. (Diog. Laert., 
6, 22.) That he was, however, capable of commanding 
his temper, appears from his reply to his brother, who, 
in a quarrel, had said, ‘“‘ Let me perish if I be not re- 
venged on you:” ‘and let me perish,” returned Euclid, 
“if Ido not subdue your resentment by forbearance, 
and make you love me as much as ever.”—In dispu- 
tation, Euclid was averse to the analogical method of 
reasoning, and judged that legitimate argumentation 
consists in deducing fair conclusions from acknowledg- 
ed premises. He held that there is one supreme 
good, which he called by the different names of Intel- 
ligence, Providence, God; and that evil, considered as 
an opposite principle to the sovereign good, has no ex- 
istence. The supreme good, according to Cicero, he 
defined to be, that which is always the same. In this 
doctrine, in which he followed the subtlety of Parmen- 
ides rather than the simplicity of Socrates, he seems to 
have considered good abstractedly as residing in the 
Deity; and to have maintained, that all things which 
exist are good by their participation of the first good, 
and, consequently, that there is, in the nature of things, 
no real evil.—It is said, that when Euclid was asked 
his opinion concerning the gods, he replied, ‘I know 
nothing more of them than this, that they hate inquis- 
itive persons.” If this apophthegm be justly ascribed to 
Euclid, it may serve to prove, either that he had learn- 
ed, from the precepts of Socrates, to think soberly and 
respectfully concerning the Divine Nature, or that the 


fate of that good man had taught him caution in de-| 
(Enfield’s History of Philoso-| 


claring his opinions. 
phy, vol. 1, p. 198, segg.)—II. A celebrated mathe- 
matician of Alexandrea, considered by some to have 
been a native of that city, though the more received 
opinion makes the place of his birth to have been un- 
known. He flourished B.C. 280, in the reign of Ptol- 
emy Lagus, and was professor of mathematics in the 
capital of Egypt. His scholars were numerous, and 
among them was Ptolemy himself. It is related, that 
the monarch having inquired of Euclid if there was 
not some mode of learning mathematics less barbarous, 
and requiring less attention than the ordinary one, Eu- 
~ clid, though otherwise of an amiable character, dryly 
nswered, that there was “‘no royal road to geometry.” 
J is to this little incident that nearly all our knowl- 
edge of the particulars of his life is limited. Euclid 
Wiithe first, in fact, who established a mathematical 
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school at Alexandrea, and it existed and maintained its 
reputation till the Mohammedan conquest of Egypt. 
Many of the fundamental principles of the pure mathe- 


‘ ) | matics had been discovered by Thales, Pythagoras, 
ing of the fame of Socrates, Euclid determined to at- | 


and other predecessors of Euclid; but to him is due the 
merit of having given a systematic form to the science, 


especially that part of it which relates to geometry. 


He likewise studied the cognate sciences of Astronomy 
and Optics ; and, according to Proclus, he was the au- 
thor of “Elements,” “Data,” ‘An introduction to 
Harmony,” ‘“‘ Phenomena,” “ Optics,” “ Catoptrics,” 
a treatise “On the division of Surfaces,” ‘ Porisms,” 
&c. His most valuable work, ‘‘ The Elements of Ge- 


ometry,” has been repeatedly published. All his works 


extant were published at Oxford, 1703, folio, by the 
Savilian professor_of astronomy, David Gregory. The 
edition of Peyrard, however, is entitled to the praise of 
being the best. It appeared at Paris in 1814 and 
some of the following years, in 3 vols. 4to. This edi- 
tion is accompanied with a double translation, one in 
Latin and the other in French. M. Peyrard consulted 
a manuscript of the latter part of the ninth century, 
which had belonged to the Vatican library, and was at 
that time in the French capital. By the aid of this he 
was enabled to fill various lacune, and to re-establish 
various passages which had been altered in all the other 
manuscripts, and in all the editions anterior to his own. 
Hence Peyrard is the only one that has given a com- 
plete text of the “Elements” and ‘“ Data;’’ for the 
“‘ Phenomena,” and the other works of Euclid, are re- 
jected by him as spurious.—For some remarks on Eu- 
clid, consult Delambre, Hist. de ? Astron. Ancien., vol. 
1, p. 49, seqg., and the preface to Peyrard’s edition. 

Evpamipas, I. a son of Archidamus IV., brother to 
Agis IV. He succeeded to the Spartan throne, after 
his brother’s death, B.C. 330. (Pauwsan., 3, 10.)—II. 
A son of Archidamus, king of Sparta, who succeeded 
B.C. 268. s 

Evupocia, I. a Roman empress, wife to Theodosius 
the Younger. Her original name was Athenais, and 
she was the daughter of Leontius, an Athenian philos- 
opher ; but on her marriage she embraced Christiani- 
ty, and received the baptismal name of Eudocia. She 
was a female of beauty and talent. She put into verse 
several books of the Old Testament, and wrote sev- 
eral paraphrases on some of the Jewish prophets, but 
became suspected by her husband of conjugal infideli- 
ty, and, being degraded, was allowed to seek a refuge 
in the Holy Land. Here she devoted herself to reli- 
gious studies, but the jealousy of her suspicious hus- 
band still pursued her; and having learned that two 
priests, whom she had chosen as the companions of 
her exile, were accustomed to pay her frequent visits, 
and were loaded by her with presents, Theodosius sent 
Saturninus, one of the officers of his court, to Jerusa- 
lem, who put to death the two priests without even the 
formality of a trial. Thritated at this new insult, Eudo- 
cia caused Saturninus to be slain, a deed more likely 
The emperor 
yntented himself with depriving her of all the badges” 


of her rank, and reducing her to the condition of a pri- 


vate individual. She lived twenty years, after this 
event, in the bitterest penitence, endeavouring to ef- 
face, by acts of piety, the crime which outraged honour 
had led her to commit. She died at the age of 67 
years. (Le Beau, Hist. du Bas-Empire, vol. 7, p. 149.) 
The principal work, ascribed by some to Eudocia, is 
Homerocentra (‘Ounpokevtpa), ou 
in 2443 sep leet from verses and hemis- 
thics selected out of the poems of Homer. ; Ochs 
however, make Pelagius, surnamed Patricius, w ° 
lived in the fifth century, its author. Fro @ passage 
of Zonaras (Annal., vol. 3, p. 37), @ clew | ay be ob- 
tained for solving this difficulty. ' Pelagius would seem 
to have commenced the work in question, and Eudo- 


cia to have finished it. This princess pert: also, a 


las 


or a life of our Saviour, © 
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poem on the martyrdom of Cyprian. The best edition 
of the Homerocentra is that of Teucher, Lips., 1798, 
8vo.—II. The Younger, daughter of the preceding and 
of Theodosius II., married Valentinian III. After the 
assassination of her husband by Petronius Maximus, 
she was obliged to marry the usurper. Hudocia, out 
of indignation and revenge, called in Genseric, king of 
the Vandals, who came to Italy, plundered Rome, and 
carried Eudocia with him to Africa. Some years af- 
terward she was sent back to Constantinople, where 
she died, A.D. 462.—III. The widow of Constantine 
Ducas, married Romanus Diogenes, an officer of dis- 
tinction, A.D. 1068, and associated him with her on 
the throne. Three years after, Michael, her son, by 
means of a revolt, was proclaimed emperor, and caused 
his mother to be shut up in a convent, where she spent 
the rest of her life. She left a treatise on the geneal- 
ogies of the gods and heroes, which displays an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the subject. It is printed 
in Villoison’s Anecdola Graca, Venet., 1781, 2 vols. 
4to. 

Evpoxus, I. a celebrated astronomer and geometri- 
cian, born at Cnidus, who flourished about 370 B.C. 
He studied geometry under Archytas, and afterward, 
in the course of his travels, went to Egypt, and was in- 
troduced to the notice of Nectanebis II., and by him to 
the Egyptian priests. He is highly celebrated for his 
skill in astronomy by the ancients, though none of his 
writings on this or any other branch of science are ex- 
tant. The honour of bringing the celestial sphere and 
the regular astronomy from Egypt to Greece, belongs 
tohim. After his return from Egypt, he taught astron- 
omy and philosophy with gréat applause at Cyzicus, 
and afterward removed to Athens, where he opened a 
school, and was in such high repute as to be consulted 
on subjects of policy as well as science by deputies 
from all parts of Greece. Hudoxus is said, in fact, to 
have supported his school with so much reputation as to 
have excited the envy of even Plato himself. Proclus 
informs us, that Euclid very liberally borrowed from 
the elements of geometry composed by Eudoxus. Ci- 
cero calls him the greatest astronomer that ever lived ; 
and we learn from Petronius, that he retired to the top 
of a very high mountain, that he might observe the ce- 
lestial phenomena with more convenience than he 
could ona plain or in a crowded city. Strabo says, 
that the observatory of Hudoxus was at Cnidus. Vi- 
truvius describes a sundial constructed by him. (Diog. 
Laert., 8, 86, seqqg.—Cic., de Div., 2, 42.—Petron., 
Arb., 88, 4.—Strab., 119.—Vitruv., 9, 9.) He died 
B.C. 352. His works are lost, but they served as ma- 
terials to Aratus for the composition of his poem enti- 
tled the Phenomena. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, 
p- 8.)—II. A native of Cyzicus, sent by Ptolemy VIL., 
Euergetes, on a voyage to India, and, some years af- 
ter, on a second voyage by Cleopatra, widow of that 
prince. It appears that he subsequently attempted the 
circumnavigation of Africa. . (For an account of his 
movements, consult remarks under the article Africa, 
‘page 79, col. 2.) 

Evemervus. Vid. Evuhemerus. 

Evenus, I. a name common to several epigrammatic 
poets, for some account of whom, consult Jacobs, Ca- 
tal. Poet. Epig.— Anthol. Grec., vol. 13, p. 893.— 
II. A river of AXtolia, rising, as Strabo (451) reports, 
in the country of the Bomienses, who occupied the 
northeast extremity of Autolia. Ptolemy says (p. 87) 
that it flowed from Mount Callidromus, meaning the 
chain of CHta; which is sufficiently correct. Dicear- 
chus, with less truth, affirms that it rises in Mount 
Pindus. (Stat., Gr@c.,v. 61.) According to Strabo, 
it does nojfiow at first through the ancient Curetis, 
which is the district of Pleuron, but more to the east, 
by Chalcis and Calydon, after which it turns to the 
west, towards the plains in which the ancient Pleuron 
was situated; and finally, proceeding in a southerly 
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direction, falls into the sea. Its more ancient name 
was Lyconnas. (Strabo, 1. c.—Compare Apollodorus, 
1, 7,8.) The Evenus is rendered celebrated in fable, 
from the story of Nessus, who was slain here by Her- 
‘cules for offering violence to Deianira. The modern 
name of the river is the Fzdarz. Near its mouth stood 
Missolonght. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 75.) 

Evercrrm, a people of Upper Asia, whose true 
name was Ariaspe. The Greeks called them Huer- 
gete, or benefactors, translating the Persian appella- 
tion which was added to their name, and which Frein- 
shemius suspects, from Herodotus (8, 85), to have 
been Orosange. ‘This title they are said to have re- 
ceived in return for succours afforded to the army of 
Cyrus, when it was suffering, in these regions, from 
cold and hunger. (Curt., 7, 3.) They dwelt near 
the river Etymander, the modern Hindmend (Arrian, 
Exp. Alex., 4, 6, 12), between Drangiana and Aracho- 
sia, and in the vicinity of the modern city of Dercasp, 
in whose name traces of the ancient one appear. (Com- 
pare Schmieder, ad Curt., l. c.) 

EvERGETss, a surname, signifying benefactor, given 
to Ptolemy III. and IV. of Egypt, as also to some 
kings of Syria, Pontus, &c. ibe 

Eueanezl, an ancient nation of Italy, said to have 
once occupied all the country to which the Vencti, 
its subsequent possessors, communicated the name 
of Venetia. (Zwv., 1,1.) Driven from their ancient 
abodes, they appear to have retired across the Adige 
(Athesis), and to have settled on the shores of the 
lakes Benacus and Iseus, and in the adjacent valleys. 
Pliny (5, 20) says, on the authority of Cato, that they 
held at one time thirty-four towns: these were admit- 
ted to the rights of Latin cities under Augustus. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 74.) 

Evesnivs, IL. a general who opposed Dioclesian, 
A.D. 290; but was slain the very same day at the 
gates of Antioch, while attempting to make himself 
master of that city. —II. A usurper in the reign of 
Theodosius the Great, of Gallic extraction, A.D. 392. 
He was defeated, taken prisoner, and put to death, 
after having held power for two years. (Zosim., 4, 
54, seqq.) 

Evuemmrvs, a native of Messene, as is generally 
supposed, though, according to Brucker and others, he 
was of the island of Sicily. Being sent on a voyage 
of discovery by Cassander, king of Macedon, he came, 
as he himself stated, to an island called Panchaia, in 
the capital of which, Panara, he found a temple of the 
Triphylian Jupiter, where stood a column inscribed 
with a register of the births and deaths of many of the 
gods. Among these he specified Uranus, his sons 
Pan and Saturn, and his daughters Rhea and Ceres; 
as also Jupiter, Juno, and Neptune, who were the off- 
spring of Saturn. Accordingly, the design of Euhe- 
merus was to show, by investigating their actions, and 
recording the places of their births and burials, that 
the mythological deities were mere mortal men, raised 
to the rank of gods on account of the benefits which 
they had conferred upon mankind. Ennius translated 
this celebrated work of Euhemerus, which was entitled 
‘lepa "Avaypaoy. The translation, as well as the ori- 
ginal work, excepting some fragments, is lost; but 
many particulars concerning Euhemerus, and the ob- 
ject of his history, are mentioned in a fragment of 
Diodorus Siculus, preserved by Eusebius. Some frag- 
ments have also been saved by St. Augustine; and 
long quotations have been made by Lactantius, in 
his treatise “‘ De Falsa Religione.” This work was 
a covert attack on the established religion of the 
Greeks. Plutarch, who was associated with the priest- 
hood, and all who were interested in the support of the 


popular creed, maintained that the whole work of | 


Euhemerus, with the voyage to Panchaia, was an im- 
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pudent fiction; and, in particular, it was urged, that 
no one except Euhemerus had ever seen or heard of — 
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the land of Panchaia (De Js. et Os.); that the Pan- 
chaia tellus had been described in a flowery and poet- 
ical style, both by Diodorus Siculus and Virgil (Georg, 
2, 139), but not in such a manner as to determine its 
geographical position. The truth of the relation con- 
tained in the work of Euhemerus has been vindicated 
by modern writers, who have attempted to prove that 
Panchaia was an island of the Red Sea, which Eu- 
hemerus had actually visited in the course of his voy- 
age. (Mem. del’ Acad. des Inscrip., vol. 15.) But 
whether Euhemerus merely recorded what he had seen, 
or whether the whole book was not rather a device 
and contrivance of his own, it seems highly probable 
that the translation of Ennius gave rise to the belief 
of many Roman philosophers, who maintained or in- 
sinuated their conviction of the mortality of the gods, 
and whose writings have been so frequently appealed 
to by Farmer, in his able disquisition on the preva- 
lence of the Worship of Human Spirits. (Dunlop’s 
Roman Literature, vol. 1, p. 133.) 

Evius, a surname of Bacchus, given him, according 
to the poets, by Jupiter, whom he was aiding in the 
contest with the giants. Jupiter was so delighted 
with his valour, that he called. out to him, ed vie, 
“« Well done, oh son!” Others suppose it to have ori- 
ginated from a cry of the Bacchantes, Evoz. (Horat., 
Od., 1, 18, 9; 2, 11, 17.) 

Evutaus or Croasprs, a river of Persia, flowing 
near the city of Susa. The kings of Persia, according 
to Herodotus (1, 188), drank of no other; and, wher- 
ever they went, they were attended by a number of 
four-wheeled carriages, drawn by mules, in which the 
water of this river, being first boiled, was deposited in 
vessels of silver. lian relates (V. H., 12, 40), that 
Xerxes, during his march into Greece, came to a des- 
ert place, and was exceedingly thirsty ; his attendants 
with his baggage were at some distance, and procla- 
mation was made, that whosoever had any of the water 
of the Choaspes should produce it for the use of the 
king. One person was found who possessed a small 
quantity, but it was quite putrid. Xerxes, however, 
drank it, and considered the person who supplied it as 
his friend and benefactor, since he must otherwise 
have perished with thirst.—Wahl (Asien, p. 736) de- 
rives the name Choaspes from the Persian Khooh asp, 
i. e., ‘strength of the mountain,” ‘* mountain-power,” 
and considered it as applicable to all mountain-streams. 
The appellation of Euleus, in Scripture Ulai (Daniel, 
8, 2), is deduced by the same writer from the Pehlvi 
Ap halaéh, i. e., “clear, pure water.” D’Anville sup- 
poses the Choaspes to be the modern Karoon; but it 
is more probably the Abzal, which flows by the ruins 
which both Major Rennel and Mr. Kinneir have deter- 
mined to be those of Susa. 

Eumaus, son of Ctesius, king of Syros. He was 
carried off when quite young by Phcenician pirates, and 
sold to Laértes, father of Ulysses, who brought him up 
carefully, and found in him a faithful follower and friend. 
Eumzus acted as the steward of Ulysses, and recog- 
nised his master, on the return of the latter, though af- 
ter an absence of many years. (Od., 14, 5, seqq.) 

Eumicus, I. a son of Admetus, king of Phere in 
Thessaly, by Alcestis, daughter of Pelias, and who 
married Iphthime the sister of Penelope. He went to 
the Trojan war, and had the fleetest horses in the 
Grecian army. He distinguished himself in the funer- 
al games of Patroclus. (i1., 2, 714.—Jd., 763, seqq.) 
—II. Son of Amphilytus, and one of the Corinthian 
line termed Bacchiade. He was the author of a his- 
tory of Corinth in heroic verse. (Pausan., 2, 1.) 
Eumelus joined Archias when the latter went to found 
Syracuse. (Clem. Alex., Strom., lib. 1, p. 398.) Eu- 
sebius makes him to have flourished in the third Olym- 
piad. (Larcher, Chron. Herod., vol. 7, p. 448, 515.) 


n Cheisonese, and, though of humble birth, yet an 
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important actor in the troubled times which followed 
the death of Alexander the Great. Being early taken 
into the service of Philip of Macedon, he served him 
for seven, and Alexander for thirteen years, in the con- 
fidential office of secretary. He also displayed great 
talent for military affairs through the Persian cam- 
paigns, and was one of Alexander’s favourite and most 
esteemed officers. After Alexander’s death, in the 
general division of his conquests, Cappadocia, Paphla- 
gonia, and the coast of the Euxine, as far east as Trape- 
zus, fell to Eumenes’ share. This was an expectancy 
rather than a provision, for the Macedonian army had 
passed south of these countries in the march to Per- 
sia, and as yet they were unsubdued. Perdiccas, 
however, took arms to establish Eumenes in his new 
government, and did so at the expense of a single bat- 
tle. To Perdiccas as regent, and, after his death, to 
the royal family of Macedon, Eumenes was a faithful 
ally through good and evil; indeed, he is the only one 
of Alexandey’s officers in whose conduct any appear- 
ance of gratitude or disinterestedness can be traced. 
When war broke out between Ptolemy and Perdiccas, 
B.C. 321, he was appointed by the latter to the chief 
command, in Asia Minor, between Mount Taurus and 
the Hellespont (Corn. Nep., Vit. Ewm.), to resist the 
expected inyasion of Antipater and Craterus. The 
latter he defeated; but the death of Perdiccas in 
Egypt threw the balance of power into Antipater’s 
hands, who made a new allotment of the provinces, in 
which Eumenes was omitted, and Cappadocia given to 
another. The task of reducing him was assigned to 
Antigonus, about B.C. 320. The rest of his life was 
spent in open hostility to, or doubtful alliance with, 
Antigonus, by whom he was at last put to death, hay- 
ing been delivered up to the latter by a portion of his 
own army. Eumenes was an admirable partisan sol- 
dier, brave, full of resources, and of unbroken spirit. 
We have his life written by Plutarch and Comelius 
Nepos. (Consult Droysen, Geschichte der Nachfolger 
Alexanders, Hamb., 1836.) Those parts of Diodorus 
Siculus (lib. 18) which relate to him, and Plutarch’s 
Life, will be read with pleasure by all who are fond of 
military adventure. (Hncycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 10, p. 
68.)—II. A king of Pergamus, the first of his name. 
He succeeded his uncle Phileterus on the throne, 
B.C. 263, and added much to the territory which he 
inherited from the latter, having even gained a victory, 
near Sardis, over Antiochus, son of Seleucus. After 
a reign of twenty-two years, he was succeeded by his 
cousin Attalus, whose father Attalus was the young- 
er brother of Phileterus. The death of Eumenes 
was occasioned by his intemperate habits.—III. The 
second of the name, was son of Attalus I. He as- 
cended the throne on his father’s death, which took 


place at an advanced age, after a prosperous reign of 


43 or 44 years. The new sovereign continuing to 
tread in his father’s steps, and adhering to his policy, 
remained the firm friend of the Romans during all 
their wars against Antigonus and the kings of Mace- 


| donia, and received from them, in recompense of his 
| fidelity and valuable assistance, all the territory con- 


quered from Antiochus on this side of Mount Taurus. 
Prior to this period the territory of Pergamus did not 
extend beyond the gulfs of Elwa and Adramyttium. 
Waylaid by the hired assassins of Perses, king of Ma- 
cedonia, he had nearly perished at Delphi (Liv., 42, 
14, seqq.), and yet he is represented by the Roman 
historian as subsequently favouring the cause of the 
man who sought to destroy him, and of having thereby 
incurred the ill-will and anger of the Roman people. 


umes, I. a native of Cardia, a town of the Thra- 


(Liv., 44, 13.—Id., 46, 1, seqq-) With that arrogant 
nation past services were reckoned as nothing, if they 
were not accompanied by the most abjec and slavish 
dependance. The King of Pergamus employed him- 
self, during the leisure which a profound peace now 
afforded him, in embellishing his cape patroni- 
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sing the arts and sciences. The most lasting monu- 
ment of his liberality in this respect was the great li- 
brary which he founded, and which yielded only to 
that of Alexandrea in extent and value. (S¢rab., 624.) 
It was from their being first used for writing in this li- 
brary, that parchment skins were called ‘“‘ Pergamene 
Charte.” (Varr., ap. Plin., 13,11.) Plutarch informs 
us, that this vast collection, which consisted of no less 
than 200,000 volumes, was given by Antony to Cleopa- 
tra. (Vit. Anton.,c.25:) Eumenes reigned 49 years, 
leaving an infant son, under the care of his brother At- 
talus, who administered affairs as regent for 21 years, 
with great success and renown. (Vid. Pergamus.) 

Evmenia, a city of Phrygia, north of Peltw, which 
probably derived its name from Eumenes, king of Per- 
gamus. (Steph. Byz., s. v. Evyévesa.) 

Eumenipss (the kind goddesses), a natne given to 
the Erinnyes or Furies, goddesses whose business it 
was to avenge murder upon earth. They were also call- 
ed Semne (Zeuvat) or “ venerated goddesses.” The 
name Eumenides is commonly thought to have been 
(Vid. Furie.) 

Evumenipi, 2 festival in honour of the Eumenides 
or Furies. It was observed once a year with sacri- 
fices and libations. At Athens none but freeborn citi- 
zens were allowed to participate in the solemnity, and 
of these, none but such as were of known virtue and 
integrity. (Vzd. Eumenides.) 

Eumo.prips®, a sacerdotal family or house, to which 
the priests of Ceres at Eleusis belonged. They claim- 
ed descent from the mythic Kumolpus. ‘The Eumol- 
pide had charge of the mysteries by hereditary right, 
and to this same sacerdotal line was expressly in- 
trusted the celebration of the Thesmophoria. (Vad. Eu- 
molpus, and consult Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 4, p. 355, 
442, 482, seqq.) 

Evumotpus, son of Neptune and Chione, daughter 
of Boreas and Orithyia. Chione, to conceal her weak- 
ness, threw the babe into the sea, to the protection of 
his father. Neptune took him to A@thiopia, and gave 
him to his daughter Benthesicyme to rear. When 
Eumolpus was grown up, the husband of Benthesicy- 
me gave him one of his two daughters in marriage ; 
but Eumolpus, attempting to offer violence to the sis- 
ter of his wife, was forced to fly. He came with his 
son Ismarus to Tegyrius, a king of Thrace, who gave 
his daughter in marriage to Ismarus. But Eumolpus, 
being detected plotting against Tegyrius, was once 
more forced to fly, ard came to Eleusis. Ismarus 
dying, Tegyrius became reconciled to Eumolpus, who 
returned to Thrace, and succeeded him in his king- 
dom. War breaking out between the Athenians and 
Eleusinians, the latter invoked the aid of their former 
guest. A contest ensued, and, according to the ac- 


count given by Apollodorus (3, 15, 4), Eumolpus fell 


in battle against Hrechtheus. Pausanias, however, 
states (1, 38, 3), that there fell in this conflict, on the 
one side Erechtheus, and on the other Immaradus, son 
of Eumolpus; and that the war was ended on the fol- 
lowing terms: the Eleusinians were to acknowledge 
the power of Athens, but were to retain the rites of 
Ceres and Proserpina, and over these Eumolpus and 
the daughters of Celeus, king of Eleusis, were to pre- 
side, Other authorities, however, make the agree- 
ment to have been as follows: the descendants of Eu- 


_ molpus were to enjoy the priestly office at Eleusis, 
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while the descendants of Erechtheus were to occupy the 
Attic throne. (Schol. mscr. Aristid. ad Panathen., p. 
118.—Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 4, p. 344, not.)—Here 
we find a physical myth in unison with an historical 
legend. It was a tradition in Attica, that the sacred 
family of the Eumolpide belonged to the mythic Thra- 
cians, whom we find sometimes on Helicon, some- 
times in Thrace. The present legend, by making 


_Eumolpus a son of the sea-god, and grandson of the 
north wind, and giving him a son named Ismarus, plain- | 
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ly intended to deduce the Eumolpide from Thrace, 
while the name Tegyrius would seem to point to Beo- 


tia, where there was a town named Tegyra. (Keight- 
ley’s Mythology, p. 383.) 
Evunarivs, a native of Sardis in Lydia. He flour- 


ished in the fourth century, and was a kinsman of the 
sophist Chrysanthus, at whose request he wrote the 
lives of the philosophers of his time. The work has 
been characterized by Brucker asa mass of extravagant 
tales, discovering a feeble understanding, and an ima- 
gination prone to superstition. Besides being a soph- 
ist, he was an historian, and practised physic. He 
wrote a history of the Caesars from Claudius II. to 
Arcadius and Honorius, of which only a fragment re- 
mains. The lives of the philosophers was published 
with a Latin version by Junius, Antv., 1568, and by 
Commelinus in 1596. 

Evpitor, a surname given to many of the Asiatic 
princes, particularly to Mithradates VII. of Pontus, 
and Antiochus V. of Syria. 

Evuparorta, I. a town of Pontus, at the confluence 
of the Lycus and Iris. It was begun by Mithradates 
under the name Eupatoria, and received from Pom- 
pey, who finished it, the title of Magnopolis. (Strab., 
556.) Its site appears to correspond with that of the 
moder Tchenikeh. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 2, 
p. 471.)—II. A town in the northwestern part of the 
Tauric Chersonese, on the Sinus Carcinites. It was 
founded by one of the generals of Mithradates, and is 
supposed to answer to the modern Koslof or Gosleve. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 4, p. 294.) 

Evurnits, succeeded Androclés on the throne of 
Messenia, and in his reign the first Messenian war be- 
gan. He died B.C. 730. (Pausan., 4, 5, 6.) 

Evrnorsus, a Trojan, son of Panthous, renowned 
for his valour ; he wounded Patroclus, and was killed 
by Menelaus. (JZ/., 17, 60.) Pausanias relates (2, 
17) that in the temple of Juno, near Mycenz, a votive 
shield was shown, said to be that of Euphorbus, sus- 
pended there by Menelaus. Pythagoras, who main- 
tained the transmigration of souls, affirmed, that, in the 
time of the Trojan war, his soul had animated the 
body of Euphorbus ; and asa proof of the truth of his 
assertion, he is said to have gone into the temple 
where the shield was hanging, and to have recognised 
and taken it down. Maximus Tyrius (28, p. 288, ed. 
Dav.) speaks of an inscription on the shield, which 
proved it to have been offered by Menelaus to Miner- 
va. Ovid (Met., 15, 160) lays the scene of the fable 
in the temple of Juno at Argos; while Tertullian (de 
Anima, p. 215) makes the shield to have been an 
offering at Delphi. Diogenes Laertius, finally, gives 
the temple of Apollo among the Branchide, near the 
city of Miletus, as the place where the wonder was 
worked (8, 4, seq.) 

Evrnorion, I. a tragic poet of Athens, son of Als- 
chylus. He conquered four times with posthumous 
tragedies of his father’s composition, and also wrote 
several dramas himself. One of his victories is com- 
memorated in the argument to the Medea of Euripi- 
des, where we are told that Euphorion was first, Soph- 
ocles second, and Euripides third with the Medea. 
Olymp. 87, 2, B.C. 431. (Suad.— Theatre of the 
Greeks, p. 95, 4th ed.)—II. An epic and epigram- 
matic poet, born at Chalcis in Eubcea, B.C. 276, and 
who became librarian to Antiochus the Great. He 
wrote various poems, entitled ‘ Hesiod,” “ Alexan- 
der,” ‘Arius,” “ Apollodorus,” &c. His “‘Mopsopia” 
or “‘ Miscellanies” (Moora 7) Graxrd) was a collec- 
tion, in five books, of fables and histories relative to 
Attica, a very learned work, but rivalling in obscurity 
the Cassandra of Lycophron. The fifth book bore the 
title of “ Chiliad” (XcAvac), either because it consisted 
of a thousand verses, or because it contained the an-_ 
cient oracles that referred to a period of a thousand 
years, Perhaps, however, each of the five books con- 
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tained a thousand verses, for the passage of Suidas re- 
specting this writer is somewhat obscure and defective, 
and Eudoxia, in the “ Garden of Violets,” speaks of 
a fifth Chiliad, entitled ep? Xpnopuar, “ Of Oracles.” 
Quintilian recommends the reading of this poet, and 
Virgil is said to have esteemed his productions very 
highly. A passage in the tenth Eclogue (v. 50, seqq.), 
and a remark made by Servius (ad Eclog., 6, 72), 
have led Heyne to suppose, that C. Cornelius Gallus, 
the friend of Virgil, had translated Euphorion into 
Latin verse. This poet was one of the favourite au- 
thors of the Emperor Tiberius, one of those whom he 
imitated, and whose busts he placed in his library. 
The fragments of Euphorion were collected and pub- 
lished by Meineke, in his work ‘“ De Euphorionis 
Chalc. vita et scriptis,” Gedani, 1823, 8vo. (Scholl, 
Mist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 122.) 

Evpurinor, an eminent statuary and painter of Cor- 
inth. He flourished about the 104th Olympiad, B.C. 
362. Pliny gives an enumeration of his works. (Plin., 
35, 8, 19.—Compare Pausan., 1, 3, 2, and the remarks 
of Fusela, in his Lecture on Ancient Painting, p. 67.) 

Evururates, I. a native of Oreus in Eubcea, and a 
disciple of Plato. He quitted Athens for the court of 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, with whom he became 
a favourite. After the death of this monarch he re- 
turned to his country, and headed a party against Phil- 
Ip, the successor of Perdiccas and father of Alexander. 
Being shut up, however, within the walls of Oreus, 
he put an end to his own life. According to some, 
he was killed by order of Parmenio.—II. A Stoic 
philosopher, and native of Alexandrea, who flourished 
in the second century. He was a friend of the phi- 
losopher Apollonius Tyaneus, who introduced him to 
Vespasian. Pliny the younger (Epist., 1, 10) gives a 
very high character of him. When he found his 
strength worn out by disease and old age, he volunta- 
rily put a period to his life by drinking hemlock, hav- 
ing first, for some unknown reason, obtained permis- 
sion from the Emperor Hadrian. (Enfield, Hist. Phi- 
los., vol. 2, p. 119, segg.)—III. One of the most con- 
siderable and best known rivers of Asia. The Eu- 
phrates rises near Arze, the modern Erze-Roum. Its 
source is among mountains, which Strabo makes to be 
apart of the most northern branch of Taurus. At 
first it is a very inconsiderable stream, and flows to 
the west, until, encountering the mountains of Cappa- 
docia, it turns to the south, and, after flowing a short 
distance, receives its southern arm, a large river com- 
ing from the east, and rising in the southern declivity 
of the range of Mount Ararat. This southern arm of 
the Euphrates is the Arsanias, according to Mannert, 
and is the river D’Anville mentions as the Euphrates 
which the ten thousand crossed in their retreat (Anab., 
4, 5), and of which mention is made by Pliny in ref- 
erence to the campaigns of Corbulo. The Euphra- 
tes, upon this accession of waters, becoming a very 
considerable stream, descends rapidly, in a bending 
course, nearly W.S.W. to the vicinity of Samosa- 
ta. The range of Amanus here preventing its farther 
progress in this direction, it turns off to the S.E., 
a course which it next pursues, with some little va- 
riation, until it reaches Circesium. To the south of 
this place it enters the immense plains of Sennar ; 
but, being repelled on the Arabian side by some sandy 
and calcareous heights, it is forced to run again to the 
S.E. and approach the Tigris. In proportion as these 
two rivers now approximate to one another, the inter- 
mediate land loses its elevation, and is occupied by 
meadows and morasses. Several artificial communi- 
cations, perhaps two or three which are natural, form 
a prelude to the approaching junction of the rivers, 
which finally takes place near Coma. The river 
formed by their junction is called Shat-al-Arab, or the 
river of Arabia. It has three principal mouths, be- 
sides a small outlet ; these occupy a space of thirty- 
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six miles. The southernmost is the deepest, and freest 
in its current. Bars of sand, casued by the river, and 
which change in their form and situation, render the 
approach dangerous to the mariner. ‘The tide, which 
rises above Bassora, and even beyond Coma, meeting 
with violence the downward course of the stream, 
raises its waters in the form of frothy billows.—Some 
of the ancients describe the Euphrates as losing itself 
in the lakes and marshes to the south of Babylon. 
(Arrian, 7, 7.—Mela, 3, 8.—Plin., 5, 26.) Others 
consider the river formed by the union of the two as 
entitled to a continuation of the name of Euphrates. 
(Strab., 2, p. 182 ; 15, p. 1060.) According to some, 
the Euphrates originally entered the sea as a sep- 
arate river, the course of which the Arabs stopped up 
by amound. (Plin., 6,27.) This last opinion has 
been in some measure revived by Niebuhr, who sup- 
poses that the canal of Naar-Sares, proceeding from 
the Euphrates on the north of Babylon, is continued 
without interruption to the sea. But uncertainty 
must always prevail with regard to this and other 
points connected with the Euphrates, both from the 
inundations of the river, which render this flat and 
moveable ground continually liable to change, as well 
as from the works of human labour. The whole length 
of the Euphrates, including the Shaé-al-Arab, is 1147 
English miles. Its name is the Greek form of the 
original appellation Phrath, which signifies fruitful or 
fertilizing ; the prefix eu, being corrupted from the 
Oriental article. The Oriental name is sometimes 
also written Perath, as in Gen., 2, 14, 15, 18, and 
Joshua, 1, 4. By the Arabians the river is called 
Forat.. The epithet ferdzlis is applied to it by Lucan, 
Sallust, Solinus, and Cicero. The modern name of 
the Arsanias is Morad-Siaz, or the waters of desire. 
(Malte- Brun, vol. 2, p. 100, segq., Am. ed.) _ * 

Evprurosyne (Joy), one of the Graces, sister to” 
Aglaia and Thalia. (Pausan., 9, 35.) 

Evp6.is, a writer of the old comedy, was born at 
Athens about the year 446 B.C. (Clinton, Fast. 
Hell., vol. 1, p. 63.) He was therefore a contempo- 
rary of Aristophanes, who, in all probability, was born 
a year or two after. Eupolis is supposed to have ex- 
hibited for the first time in B.C. 429. In B.C. 425 he 
was third with his Novyyvias, when Cratinus was sec- 
ond, and Aristophanes first. In B.C.421 he brought 
out his Mapcxdc and his KdAakec ; one at the Dionysia 
éy Anvaiowc, the other at those éy dotec; and in a 
similar way his AdroAvKo¢ and ’Aortparevrol the fol- 
lowing year. (Schol. in Aristoph., Nub., 552, 592.— 
Athen., 5, p. 216.—Schol. in Aristoph., Pac., 803.) 
The titles of more than twenty of his comedies have 
been collected by Meursius. A few fragments remain. 
Eupolis was a bold and severe satirist on the vices of 
his day and city. Persius (1, 124) terms him “‘ira- 
tum.” (Compare Horat., Sat., 1, 4,1, seqq.) In the 
Mapikdc he attacked Hyperbolus. (Aristoph., Nubes, 
551.) In the AdréAvKoc he ridiculed the handsome 
pancratiast of that name; in the "Aorpdrevros, which 
was probably a pasquinade, he lashed the useless and 
cowardly citizens of Athens, and denounced Melan- 
thus as an epicure. In the Banrai he inveighed 
against the effeminacy of his countrymen. (Schol. in 
Aristoph., Pac., 808.) Inhis Aaxedaiyovec he assailed 
Cimon, accusing him, among other charges, of an un- 
patriotic bias towards everything Spartan. (Compare 
Plutarch, Vit. Cim., c. 16, who says that this play had 
a great influence on the public feeling.) Aristophanes 
seems to have been on pak § with Eupolis, whom 
he charges with having pillage his 
M war from the ae (Nudes, 551, seqg.), and with 
sukint scurrilous jokes on his premature baldness. 
(Schol. ad Nub., 532.) Eupolis appears to have been 
a warm admirer of Pericles as a statesman and asa man > 
(Schol. ad Aristoph., Acharn., p. 794, Dindorf), as 
it was reasonable that such a comedian pie be, if it 
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be true that he owed his unrestrained license of speech 
to the patronage of that celebrated minister. His death 
was generally ascribed to the vengeance of Alcibiades, 
whom he had lampooned, probably in the Barrai. 
(Cicero, ad Att., 6, 1.) By his orders, according to 
the common account, Eupolis was thrown overboard 
during the passage of the Athenian armament to Sicily 
(B.C. 415). Cicero, however, calls this story a vul- 
gar error; since Eratosthenes, the Alexandrean li- 
brarian, had shown that several comedies were com- 
posed by Eupolis some time after the date assigned to 
this pseudo-assassination. His tomb, too, according 
to Pausanias, was erected on the banks of the Aso- 
pus by the Sicyonians, which makes it most probable 
that this was the place of his death. (Theatre of the 
Greeks, p. 102, seq., 4th ed.) 

Evriringes, I. a celebrated Athenian tragic poet, 
son of Mnesarchus and Clito, of the borough Phlya, 
and the tribe Cecropis. (Diog. Laert., 2, 45.—Sut- 
das, s. v. Evpix.—Compare the Life by Thom. Ma- 
gister, and the anonymous Life published by Elmsley.) 
He was born Olymp. 75, 1, B.C. 480, in Salamis, on 
the very day of the Grecian victory near that island. 
(Plut., Symp., 8,1.) His mother Clito had been sent 
over to Salamis, with the other Athenian women, when 
Attica was given up to the invading army of Xerxes ; 
and the name of the poet, which is formed like a pa- 
tronymic from the Euripus, the scene of the first suc- 
cessful resistance to the Persian navy, shows that the 
minds of his parents were full of the stirring events 
of that momentous crisis. Aristophanes repeatedly 
imputes meanness of extraction, by the mother’s side, 
to Euripides. (Thesmoph., v. 386.—Ibid., v. 455.— 
Acharn., v. 478.—Equit., v. 17.—Rana, v. 840.) He 
asserts that she was an herb-seller; and, according to 

_Aulus Gellius (15, 20), Theophrastus confirms the 
comedian’s sarcastic insinuations. Philochorus, on 
the contrary, in a work no longer extant, endeavoured 
to prove that the mother of our poet was a lady of no- 
ble ancestry. (Swidas, s. v. Evpiz.) Moschopulus 
also, in his life of Euripides, quotes this testimony of 
Philochorus. A presumptive argument in favour of 
the respectability of Euripides, in regard to birth, is 
given in Atheneus (10, p. 424), where he tells us 
Qivoyoovy Te napa Toic apyaiote oi evyevéotator Tai- 
deg: a fact which he instances in the son of Menelaus 
and in Euripides, who, according to Theophrastus, 
officiated, when a boy, as cup-bearer to a chorus com- 
posed of the most distinguished Athenians in the festi- 
val of the Delian Apollo. Whatever one or both his pa- 
rents might orginally have been, the costly education 
which the young Euripides received intimates a cer- 
tain degree of wealth and consequence as then at least 
possessed by his family. The pupil of Anaxagoras, 
Protagoras, and Prodicus (an instructer so notorious 
for the extravagant terms which he demanded for his 
lessons), could not have been the son of persons at 
that time very mean or poor. It is most probable, 
therefore, that his father was aman of property, and 
made a marriage of disparagement. In early life we 
are told that his father made Euripides direct his at- 
tention chiefly to gymnastic exercises, and that, in his 
seventeenth year, he was crowned in the Eleusinian 
and Thesean contests. (Aul. Gell., 15, 20.) The 
scholiast memoirs of Huripides ascribe this determina- 
tion of the father to an oracle, which was given him 
when his wife was pregnant of the future dramatist, 
‘wherein he was assured that the child 
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This he interpreted of gymnastic glory and garlands. 
Tt does net appear, however, that Euripides was ever 
actually a candidate in the Olympic games.—The ge- 
nius of the young poet was not dormant while he was oc- 


cupied in these mere bodily accomplishments ; and even 
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at this early age he is said to have attempted dramatic 
composition. (Au. Gell., 15, 20.) He seems to have 
also cultivated a natural taste for painting. (Thom. 
Mag. in Vit.—Vit. Anonym.—Vit. Moschop.) Some 
of his pictures were long afterward preserved at Me- 
gara. At length, quitting the gymnasium, he applied 
himself to philosophy and literature. Under the cele- 
brated rhetorician Prodicus, one of the instructers of 
Pericles, he acquired that oratorical skill for which his 
dramas are so remarkably distinguished. It is on this 
account that Aristophanes tauntingly terms him zrozy- 
THY pnuatiov duxavixov (Pax., 534). He likewise 
repeatedly ridicules him for his dvtvAoyiat, Aoytopol, 
and otpodal (Rane, 775); his repirarol, copiouara, 
&c. Quintilian, however, in comparing Sophocles 
with Euripides, strongly recommends the latter to the 
young pleader as an excellent instructer. Cicero, too, 
was a great admirer of Euripides, perhaps more par- 
ticularly so for the oratorical excellence commended by 
Quintilian. He was no less a favourite with his 
brother Quintus. (Ep. ad Fam., 16, 8.)—From Anax- 
agoras he imbibed those philosophical notions which are 
occasionally brought forward in his works. (Compare 
Valckenaer, Diatrib., 4,5, 6.—Bouterweck, de Philoso- 
pha Euripidea, published in Miscell. Grec. Dramat., 
p. 163, segg., Grant, Cambridge.) Here, too, Peri- 
cles was his fellow-disciple. With Socrates, who had 
studied under the same master, Euripides was on terms 
of the closest intimacy, and from him he derived those 
moral gnome so frequently interwoven into his speeches 
and narrations. Indeed, Socrates was even suspected 
of largely assisting the tragedian in the composition 
of his plays.—Euripides began his public career as a 
dramatic writer, Olymp. 81, 2, B.C. 455, in the twen- 
ty-fifth year of his age. On this occasion he was the 
third with a play called the Plezades. In Olymp. 84, 
4, B.C. 441, he won the prize. In Olymp. 87, 2, B.C. 
431, he was third with the Medea, the Philoctetes, the 
Dictys, and the Therista, a satyric drama. His com- 
petitors were Euphorion and Sophocles. He was first 
with the Hippolytus, Olymp. 88, 1, B.C. 428, the year 
of his master’s (Anaxagoras’s) death: second, Olymp. 
91, 2, B.C. 415, with the Alexander (or Paris), the 
Palamedes, the Troades, and the Sisyphus, a satyric 
drama. It was in this contest that Xenocles was first. 
(Atlian., V. H., 2,8.) Two years after this the Athe- 
nians sustained the total loss of their armament before 
Syracuse. In his narration of this disaster, Plutarch 
gives an anecdote (Vit. Nic.), which, if true, bears a 
splendid testimony to the high reputation which Eu- 
ripides then enjoyed. ‘Those among the captives, he 
tells us, who could repeat any portion of that poet’s 
works, were treated with kindness, and even set at 
liberty. The same author also informs us, that Eu- 
ripides honoured the soldiers who had fallen in that 
siege with a funeral poem, two lines of which he has 
preserved. ‘The Andromeda was exhibited Olymp. 
92, 1, B.C. 412; the Orestes, Olymp. 93, 1, B.C. 
408. Soon after this time the poet retired into Mag- 
nesia, and from thence into Macedonia, to the court 
of Archelatis. As in the case of Aischylus, the mo- 
tives for this self-exile are obscure and uncertain. 
We know, indeed, that Athens was by no means the 
most favourable residence for distinguished literary 
merit. The virulence of rivalry raged unchecked in 
a licentious democracy, and the caprice of a petulant 
multitude would not afford the most satisfactory pa- 
tronage to a high-minded and talented man. Report, 
too, insinuates that Euripides was unhappy in his own 
family. His first wife, Melito, he divorced for adul- 
tery; and in his second, Cheerila, he was not more 
fortunate on the same score. To the poet’s unhappi- 
ness in his matrimonial connexions Aristophanes re- 
fers in his Rane (v. 1045, segg.). Envy and enmity 
among his fellow-citizens, infidelity and domestic vex- 
ations at home, would prove no small inducements to 
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the poet to accept the invitations of Archelaus. Per- 
haps, too, a prosecution in which he became involved, 
on a charge of impiety, grounded upon a line in the 
Hippolytus (Aristot., Rhet., 3, 15), might have had 
some share in producing this determination to quit 
Athens ; nor ought. we to omit, that, in all likelihood, 
. his political sentiments may have exposed him to con- 
tinual danger. In Macedonia he is said to have writ- 
ten a play in honour of Archelaiis, and to have in- 
scribed it with his patron’s name, who was so much 
pleased with the manners and abilities of his guest as 
to appoint him one of his ministers. He composed in 
this same country also some other dramatic pieces, in 
one of which (the Bacche) he seems to have been in- 
spired by the wild scenery of the land to which he had 
come. No farther particulars are recorded of Euripi- 
des, except a few apocryphal anecdotes and apoph- 
thegms. His death 1s said to have been, like that of 
/Eschylus, in its nature extraordinary. Hither from 
chance or malice, the aged dramatist was exposed, ac- 
cording to the common account, to the attack of some 
ferocious hounds, and by them so dreadfully mangled 
as to expire soon afterward, in his seventy-fifth year. 
This story, however, is clearly a fabrication, for Aris- 
tophanes in the Frogs would certainly have alluded to 
the manner of his death, had there been anything re- 
markable init. He died B.C. 406, on the same day on 
which Dionysius assumed the tyranny. (Clinton, Fast. 
Hrellen., vol. 1, p. 81.) The Athenians entreated Ar- 
chelaiis to send the body to the poet’s native city for 
interment. The request was refused, and, with every 
demonstration of grief and respect, Euripides was 
buried at Pella. A cenotaph, however, was erected to 
his memory at Athens.—‘‘ If we consider Euripides 
by himself,” observes Schlegel (vol. 1, p. 198, seqq.), 
‘without any comparison with his predecessors ; if we 
select many of his best pieces, and some single pas- 
sages of others, we must bestow extraordinary praise 
upon him. On the other hand, if we view him in con- 
nexion with the history of his art; if in his pieces we 
always regard the whole, and particularly his object, as 
generally displayed in those which have come down to 
us, we cannot forbear blaming him strongly, and on 
many accounts. ‘There are few writers of whom so 
much good and so much ill may be said with truth. 
His mind, to whose ingenuity there were no bounds, 
was exercised in every intellectual art; but this pro- 
fusion of brilliant and amiable qualities was not gov- 
erned in him by that elevated seriousness of disposi- 
tion, or that vigorous and artist-like moderation, which 
we revere in A‘schylus and Sophocles. He always 
strives to please alone, careless by what means. 
Hence he is so unequal to himself. He sometimes 
has passages overpoweringly beautiful, and at other 
times sinks into real lowness of style. With all his 
faults, he possesses astonishing ease, and a sort of fas- 
cinating charm.—We have some cutting sayings of 
Sophocles concerning Euripides, although the former 
was so void of all the jealousy of an artist that he 
mourned over the death of the latter ; and, in a piece 
which he shortly after brought upon the stage, did not 
allow his actors the ornament of a garland. I hold 
myself justified in applying to Euripides particularly, 
those accusations of Plato against the tragic poets, that 
they gave up men too much to the power of the pas- 
sions, and made: them effeminate by putting immod- 
erate lamentations into the mouths of their heroes, be- 
cause their groundlessness would be too clear if refer- 
red to his predecessors. The jeering attacks of Aris- 
tophanes are well known, but have not always been 
properly estimated and understood. Aristotle brings 
forward many important causes for blame; and when 
he calls Euripides ‘the most tragic of poets’ (Poet., 
13, 10), he by no means ascribes to him the greatest 
perfection in the tragic art generally ; but he means, 
by this phrase, the effect which is produced by unhap- 
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py catastrophes; since he immediately subjoins ‘al 
though he does not arrange the rest well.’ Lastly, the 
scholiast on Euripides contains many short and solid 
critiques on single plays, among which may possibly 
be preserved the judgments of the Alexandrean critics ; 
of whom Aristarchus, by his soundness and acuteness, 
deserved that his name should be proverbially used to 
signify a genuine critic. In Euripides we no longer 
find the essence of ancient tragedy pure and unmixed ; 
its characteristic features are already partly effaced. 
These consist principally in the idea of destiny which 
reigns in them, in ideal representation, and the impor- 
tance of the chorus. The idea of destiny had, indeed, 
come down to him from his predecessors as his inher- 
itance, and a belief in it is inculcated by him, accord- 
ing to the custom of the tragedians ; but still, in Eu- 
ripides, destiny is seldom considered as the invisible 
spirit of all poetry, the fundamental thought of the 
tragic world. It will be found that this idea may be 
taken in a severe or mild point of view; and that the 
gloomy fearfulness of destiny, in the course of a whole 
trilogy, clears up, till it indicates a wise and good prov- 
idence. Euripides, on the other hand, drew it from 
the regions of infinity, and, in his writings, inevitable 
necessity often degenerates into the caprice of chance. 
Hence he can no longer direct it to its proper aim, 
namely, that of elevating, by its contrast, the moral 
free-will of man. Very few of his pieces depend on a 
constant combat against the dictates of destiny, or an 
equally heroic subjection to them. His men, in gen- 
eral, suffer, because they must, and not because they 
are willing. ‘The contrasted subordination of ideal 
loftiness of character and passion, which in Sophocles, 
as well as in the graphic art of the Greeks, we find ob- 
served in this order, are in him exactly reversed. In 
his plays passion is the most powerful ; his secondary - 
care is for character; and if these endeavours leave 
him sufficient room, he seeks now and then to bring in 
greatness and dignity, but more frequently amiability. 
The dramatis persone of a tragedy cannot be all alike 
free from faults, as otherwise hardly any strife could 
take place among them, and consequently there could 
be no complication of plot. But Euripides has, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Aristotle (Poet., 15, 7.— 
Ibid., 26, 31), frequently represented his personages as 
bad without any necessity ; for example, Menelaus in 
the Orestes. ‘Tradition, hallowed by popular belief, 
reported great crimes of many ancient heroes; but 
Euripides, from his own free choice, falsely imputes to 
them traits at once mean and malicious. More espe- 
cially, it is by no means his object to represent the race 
of heroes as pre-eminent above the present one by 
their mighty stature, but he rather takes pains to fill up 
or to arch over the chasm between his contemporaries 
and that wondrous olden time, and secretly to espy the 
gods and heroes of the other side in their undress ; 
against which sort of observation, as the saying goes, 
no man, however great, can be proof. His manner of 
representation, as it were, presumes to be intimate 
with them: it does not draw the supernatural and the 
fabulous into the circle of humanity, but into the lim- 
its of an imperfect individual. This is what Sophocles 
meant when he said that he himself represented men as 
they should be, Euripides as they were. Not as if his 
own characters foul always be held up as patterns of 
irreproachable behaviour: his saying referred to their 
ideal loftiness of character and manners. It seems to 
be a design of Euripides always to remind his specta- 
tors, ‘See, those beings were men ; they had just such 
weaknesses, and acted from exactly the same motives 
that you do, that the meanest among you does.’ 
Hence he paints with great delight the weak sides and 
moral failings of his personages ; nay, more, he even - 
makes them exhibit them in frank self-confessions. 
They frequently are not only mean, but boast of it as 
if it must be so.—In his dramas the sagt generally 
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an unessential ornament; its songs are often altogether | good only of the social relations of his contemporaries. 


episodical, without reference to the action ; more glit- 
tering than energetic or really inspired. ‘The cho- 
rus,’ says Aristotle (Poet., 18, 21), ‘ must be consid- 
ered as one of the actors, and as a part of the whole ; 
it must endeavour to assist the others; not as Eurip- 
ides, but as Sophocles, employs it.’ The ancient 
comic writers enjoyed the privilege of sometimes ma- 
king the chorus address the audience in their own 
name; this was called a Parabasis. Although it by 
no means belongs to tragedy, yet Euripides, according 
to the testimony of Julius Pollux, often employed it, 
and so far forgot himself in it, that, in the piece called 
‘The Daughters.of Danaus,’ he made the chorus, 
consisting of women, use grammatical forms which be- 
longed to the masculine gender alone. Thus our poet 
took away the internal essence of tragedy, and injured 
the beautiful symmetry of its exterior structure. He 
generally sacrifices the whole to parts, and in these, 
again, he rather seeks after extraneous attractions than 
genuine poetic beauty. In the music of the accompa- 
niments he adopted all the novations of which Timo- 
theus was the author, and selected those measures 
which are most suitable to the effeminacy of his poe- 
try. He acted in a similar way as regarded prosody ; 
the construction. of his verses is luxuriant, and ap- 
proaches irregularity. ‘This melting and unmanly turn 
would indubitably, on a close examination, show itself 
in the rhythm of his choruses. He everywhere su- 
perfluously brings in those merely corporeal charms, 
which Winckelmann calls a flattery of the coarse out- 
ward sense; everything which is stimulating or stri- 
king, or, in a word, which has a lively effect, without 
any real intrinsic value for the mind and the feelings. 
He strives after effect in a degree which cannot be con- 
ceded even to a dramatic poet. Thus, for example, 
he seldom lets any opportunity escape of having his 
personages seized with sudden and groundless terror ; 
his old men always complain of the infirmities of old 
age, and are particularly given to mount, with totter- 
ing knees, the ascent from the orchestra to the stage, 
which frequently, too, represented the declivity of a 
mountain, while they lament their wretchedness. His 
object throughout is emotion, for the sake of which he 
not only offends against decorum, but sacrifices the 
connexion of his pieces. He is forcible in his deline- 
ations of misfortune ; but he often lays claim to our 
pity, not for some internal pain of the soul, a pain too 
retiring in its nature, and borne in a manly manner, but 
for mere corporeal suffermg. He likes to reduce his 
heroes to a state of beggary ; makes them suffer hun- 
ger and want, and brings them on the stage with all the 
exterior signs of indigence, covered with rags, as Aris- 
tophanes so humorously throws in his teeth in the 
Acharnians (v. 410-448).—Euripides had visited the 
schools of the philosophers, and takes a pride in allu- 
ding to all sorts of philosophical theories ; in my opin- 
ion, in a very imperfect manner, so that one cannot un- 
derstand these instructions unless one knows them be- 
- forehand. He thinks it too vulgar to believe in the 
gods in the simple way of the common people, and 
therefore takes care, on every opportunity, to insinuate 
something of an allegorical meaning, and to give the 
world to understand what an equivocal sort of creed 
he has to boast of. We can distinguish in him a two- 
‘fold personage: the poet, whose productions were 
dedicated to a religious solemnity, who stood under the 
protection of religion, and must therefore honour it on 
that account likewise, and the sophist, with philosoph- 
ical pretensions, who, in the midst of the fabulous mir- 
acles connected with religion, from which he drew the 
subjects of his pieces, endeavoured to bring out his 
sceptical opinions and doubts. While on the one hand 
he shakes the foundations of religion, on the other hand 
he plays the part of a moralist; in order to become 


He strews up and down a multitude of moral maxims, 
in which he contradicts himself, that are generally trite 
and often entirely false. With all this ostentation of 
morality, the intention of his pieces, and the impression 
which, on the whole, they produce, is sometimes ex- 
tremely immoral. It is related of him, that he made 
Bellerophon come on the stage with a contemptible 
panegyric on riches, in which he preferred them before 
every domestic joy; and said, at last, ‘If Venus (who 
had the epithet of golden) shone like gold, she would 
indeed deserve the love of men.’ (Seneca, Epist., 
115.) The audience, enraged at this, raised a great 
tumult, and were proceeding to stone the orator as 
well as the poet. Euripides, on this, rushed forward 
and exclaimed, ‘ Wait patiently till the end; he will 
fare accordingly.’ Thus also he is said to have ex- 
cused himself against the accusation, that his Ixion 
spoke too abominably and blasphemously, by replying, 
that, in return, he had not concluded the piece without 
making him revolve on the wheel. But this shift of 
poetic justice, to atone for the representation of wick- 
edness, does not take place in all his dramas. The 
bad frequently escape ; lies and other knavish tricks 
are openly taken into protection, especially when he 
falsely attributes to them noble motives. He has also 
great command of that treacherous sophistry of the pas- 
sions which gives things only one appearance. ‘The 
following verse (Hippol., 608) is notorious for its apol- 
ogy for perjury ; indeed, it seems to express what cas- 
uists call mental reservation : 


‘My tongue took an oath, but my mind is unsworn.’ 


In the connexion in which this verse is spoken, it 
may indeed be justified, as far as regards the reason 
for which Aristophanes ridicules it in so many ways; 
but still the formula is pernicious on account of the 
turn which may be given it. Another sentiment of 
Euripides (Pheniss., 534), ‘It is worth while com- 
mitting injustice for the sake of empire, in other things 
it is proper to be just,’ was continually in the mouth 
of Cesar, in order to make a wrong application of it. 
(Sueton., Vit. Cas., 30.—Compare Crc., de Off., 3, 
21.)—Seductive enticements to the enjoyment of sen- 
sual love were another article of accusation against 
Euripides among the ancients. ‘Thus, for example, it 
must excite our indignation when Hecuba, in order to - 
stir up Agamemnon to punish Polymnestor, reminds 
him of the joys Cassandra had afforded him; who, 
having been taken in war, was his slave, according to 
the law of the heroic ages: she is willing to purchase 
revenge for a murdered son, by consenting to and rat- 
ifying the degradation of a daughter who is still alive. 
This poet was the first to take for the principal subjec- 
of a drama the wild passion of a Medea, or the un- 
natural love of a Phedra; as, otherwise, it may be ea- 
sily understood, from the manners of the ancients, why 
love, which among them was far less ennobled by del- 
icate feelings, played merely a subordinate part in their 
earlier tragedies. Notwithstanding the importance im- 
parted to female characters, he is notorious for his ha- 
tred of women ; and it cannot be denied, that he brings 
out a great multitude of sayings concerning the weak- 
nesses of the female sex, and the superiority of men, 
as well as a great deal drawn from his experience in 
domestic relations, by which he doubtlessly intended 
to pay court to the men, who, although they did not 
compose the whole of the public to which he addressed 
himself, yet formed the most powerful portion of it. A 
cutting saying, as well as an epigram, of Sophocles 
(Athen., 13, p. 558.—Id. 7b., p. 605), have been hand- 
ed down to us, in which he explains the pretended ha- 
tred of Euripides for women by supposing that he had 
the opportunity of learning their frailty through his own 
unhallowed desires. In the whole of Euripides’ meth- 
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great susceptibility even for the more lofty charms of | 


womanly virtue, but no real respect.—That independ- 
ent freedom in the method of treating the story, which 
was one of the privileges of the tragic art, frequent- 
ly, in Euripides, degenerates into unbounded caprice. 
It is well known that the fables of Hyginus, which 
differ so much from the relations of other writers, are 
partly extracted from his pieces. As he often over- 
turned what had hitherto been well known and gener- 
ally received, he was obliged to use prologues, in 
which he announces the situation of affairs according 
to his acceptation, and makes known the course of 
events. (Compare the amusing scene in Aristopha- 
nes, Rane, 1177, segg., and Porson’s explanation of 
the employment of such prologues by Euripides, Pre- 
lect. in Eurip., p. 8, seqq.) ‘These prologues make 
the beginnings of the plays of Eunpides very uniform; 
it has the appearance of great deficiency of art when 
somebody comes out and says, ‘I am so and so; such 
and such things have already happened, and this is what 
is going to happen.’ This method may be compared 
to the labels coming out of the mouths of the figures in 
old pictures, which can only be excused by the great 
simplicity of their antique style. But then, all the rest 
must harmonize with it, which is by no means the case 
with Euripides, whose personages discourse according 
to the newest fashion of the manners of his time. In 
his prologues, as well as in the dénotement of his plots, 
he is very lavish of unmeaning appearances of gods, 
who are elevated above men only by being suspended 
in a machine, and might very easily be spared. He 
pushes to excess the method which the ancient tragic 
writers have of treating the action, by throwing ev- 
erything into large masses, with repose and motion 
following at stated intervals. At one time he unrea- 
sonably prolongs, with too great fondness for vivacity of 
dialogue, that change of speakers at every verse which 
was usual even with his predecessors, in which ques- 
tions and answers, or reproaches and replies, are shot to 
and fro like darts ; and this he sometimes does so arbi- 
trarily, that half of the lines might be dispensed with. 
At another time he pours forth long, endless speeches; 
he_endeavours to show his skill as an orator in its ut- 
most brilliancy, by ingenious syllogisms, or by exciting 
pity. Many of his scenes resemble’a suit at law, in 
which two persons, who are the parties opposed to one 
another, or sometimes in the presence of a third per- 
son as judge, do not confine themselves to what their 
present situation requires ; but, beginning their story 
at the most remote period, accuse their adversary and 
justify themselves, doing all this with those turns 
which are familiar to pleaders, and frequently with 
those which are usual among sycophants. ‘Thus the 
poet attempted to make his poetry entertaining to the 
Athenians by its resemblance to their daily and favour- 
ite pursuit, carrying on and deciding, or at least listen- 
ing to, lawsuits. On this account Quintilian particu- 
larly recommends him to the young orator, who may 
learn more by studying him than the older tragedians ; 
an opinion marked with his usual accuracy. But it is 
easy to see that such a recommendation conveys no 
high eulogium, since eloquence may indeed find place 
in the drama when it is suitable to the capacity and 
object of the person who is speaking ; but when rhet- 
oric steps into the place of the immediate expression 
of the soul, it is no longer poetical.—The style of Eu- 
ripides is, on the whole, not compressed enough, al- 
though it presents us with some very happily-drawn 

ictures and ingenious turns of language; it has nei- 
ther the dignity and energy of Auschylus, nor the chaste 
grace of Sophocles. : In his expressions he frequently 
aims at the eps sr and strange, and, on the oth- 
er hand, loses himself in commonplace ; and too of- 
ten the tone of his speeches becomes. quite every-day, 
and descends from the height of the buskin to level 


ground. For these reasons, as well as on account of 
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his almost ludicrous delineation of many characteristic 
peculiarities (such as the clumsy deportment of Pen- 
theus in a female garb, when befooled by Bacchus 
(Bacche, v. 782, seqg.), or the greediness of Hercules 
(Alcestis, v. 764, seqq.), and his boisterous demands 
on the hospitality of Admetus), Euripides was a fore- 
runner of the new comedy ; for which he has an evi- 
dent inclination, since, under the names belonging to 
the age of heroes, he frequently paints real personages 
of his own time. Menander also expressed an extra- 
ordinary admiration for him, and declared himself to 
be his scholar ; and there is a fragment of Philemon, 
full of such extravagant admiration of him that it al- 
most seems to be intended as a jest. ‘If the dead,’ 
he says, or makes one of his personages say, ‘ really 
possessed sensation, as some suppose, I would’ hang 
myself in order to see Euripides.’ The sentiments 
of the more ancient Aristophanes, his contemporary, 
form a striking contrast to the veneration which the 
later comic writers had for him. | Aristophanes re- 
proaches or banters him for his lowering the dignity of 
tragedy, by exhibiting so many heroes as whining and 
tattered beggars (Rana, v. 841, 1063.—Acharn., 395, 
| segq.—Pazx, v. 147) ;. by introducing the vulgar affairs 
of ordinary life (Rana, v. 959); by the sonorous un- 
meaningness of his choral odes, and the feebleness of 
his verses (Rana, v. 1300, segg.—Paz, v. 532); and 
by the loquacity of all his personages, however low 
their rank or unsuitable their character might be. He 
charges his dramas with an immoral tendency (Rane, 
v. 850, 1043, 1068.—Nubes, v. 1371), and himself 
with contempt for the gods and fondness for newfan- 
gled doctrines. (Rane, v. 887, seqg.) He laughs at 
his affectation of philosophy and rhetoric. (Rane, v. 
815, 826, 966, 970, 1073, 1076.) Aristophanes, in- 
deed, persecutes him indefatigably and inexorably; he 
was ordained to be, as it were, his perpetual scourge, 
that none of his vagaries in morals or in art might re- 
main uncensured. Although Aristophanes, as a comic 
dramatist, is, by means of his parodies, the foe of the 
tragic poets in general, yet he nowhere attacks Soph- 
ocles; and even in the places in which he fastens on 
the weak side of A®schylus, his reverence for him is 
manifest, and he everywhere opposes his gigantic pro- 
portions to the petty ingenuity of Euripides. He has 
laid open, with immense understanding and inexhaust- 
ible wit, his sophistical subtlety, his rhetorical and phil- 
osophical pretensions, his immorality and seductive ef- 
feminacy, and the merely sensual emotions he excites. 
As modern judges of art have for the most part es- 
teemed Aristophanes to be nothing better than an 
extravagant and slanderous buffoon, and, moreover, 
have not understood the art of translating the humour- 
ous dress he gives subjects into the truths which lie 
at the bottom, they have attached but little importance 
to his opinion.—A fter all that has gone before, we must 
not lose sight of the fact, that Euripides. was yet a 
Greek, and a contemporary, too, of many of the great- 
est men that Greece possessed in politics, philosophy, 
history, and the graphic art. If, when compared with 
his predecessors, he stands far below em hen com- | 
pared with many moderns he is far supe r to them. 
He is particularly strong in the representation of a dis- 
tempered and erring mind, given up to its passions to 
a degree of phrensy. (Longinus, 15, 3.) He is excel- 
lent when the subject leads principally to emotion, and 
has no higher claims; and still more on occasions 
when even moral beauty demands pathos. Few of his 
pieces are without single passages that are charmingly 
beautiful. Take him altogether, it is by no means my in- 
tention to deny that he possesses extraordinary talents ; 
I only maintain that they were not united to a dispo- 
sition honouring the rigour of moral principles and the 
holiness of religious feelings above everything else.” 
(Theatre of the Greeks, 2d ed., p. 133, segg.)—Of the 
120 dramas which Euripides is said to have composed, 
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we have remaining at the present day only eighteen 
tragedies and one satyric piece. The following are 
the titles and subjects: 1. ‘Exa67, Hecuba. ‘The sac- 
ritice of Polyxena, whom the Greeks immolate to the 
manes of Achilles, and the vengeance which Hecuba, 
doubly unfortunate in having been reduced to captivity 
and deprived of her children, takes upon Polymnestor, 
the murderer of her son Polydorus, form the subject of 
this tragedy. The scene is laid in the Grecian camp 
in the Thracian Chersonese. The shade of Polydorus, 
whose body remains without the rites of sepulture, has 
the prologue assigned it. Ennius and L. Accius, and 
in modern times Erasmus of Rotterdam, have trans- 
lated this play into Latin verse. Ludovico Dolce has 
given an Italian version of it; several passages have 
been rendered into French by La Harpe; Racine owes 
to it some fine verses in his Andromache and Iphigenia, 
and Voltaire has imitated some parts in his Mérope.— 
2. Opéotyc, Orestes. The scene of this play is laid 
at Argos, the seventh day after the murder of Clytem- 
nestra. It is on this day that the people, in full as- 
sembly, are to sit in judgment upon Orestes and Elec- 
tra. The only hope of the accused is in Menelaus, 
who has just arrived; but this prince, who secretly 
aims at the succession, stirs up the people in private 
to pronounce sentence of condemnation against the 
parricides. The sentence is accordingly pronounced, 
but the execution of it is left to the culprits themselves. 
They meditate taking vengeance by slaying Helen ; 
but this princess is saved by the intervention of Apol- 
lo, who brings about a double marriage, by uniting 
Orestes with Hermione, the daughter of Helen, and 
Electra. with Pylades. This dénofiiement is unworthy 
of the tragedy. The piece, moreover, is full of comic 
and satiric traits. Some commentators think they rec- 
ognise the portrait of Socrates in that of the simple 
and virtuous citizen who, in the assembly of the people, 
undertakes the defence of Orestes. This play is as- 
cribed by some to Euripides the younger, nephew of 
the former.—3. Goivicoa, Phemsse. The subject 
.of this piece is the death of Eteocles and Polynices. 
The chorus is composed of young Phenician females, 
‘sent, according to the custom established by Agenor, 
to the city of Thebes, in order to be consecrated to 
the service of the temple at Delphi. The prologue is 
assigned to Jocasta. Grotius regards the Phcenisse 
as the chef-d’ceuvre.of Euripides: a more elevated and 
heroic tone prevails throughout it than is to be found in 
any other of his pieces. The subject of the Phenis- 
se is that also of the Thebais of Seneca. Statius has 
likewise imitated it in his epic poem, and Rotrou in 
the first two acts of his Antigone.—4. Mjdeva, Medea. 
The vengeance taken by Medea.on the ungrateful Ja- 
son, to whom she has sacrificed all, and who, on his 
arrival at Corinth, abandons her for a royal bride, forms 
the subject of this tragedy. What constitutes the 
principal charm of the piece is the simplicity and clear- 
ness of the action, and the force and natural cast of 
the characters. The exposition of the play is made in 


a monologue by the nurse ; the chorus js composed of 
(Corihianfomats, a circumstance which does not fail 


~ to give an air of great improbability to this portion of 


the plot. It is said that Euripides gave to the world 
two editions.of this tragedy, and that, in the first, the 
children of Medea were put to death by the Corinthi- 
ans, while in the second, which has come down to us, it 
is their mother herself who slays them. According to 
this hypothesis, the 1378th verse and those immediate- 
ly following, in which Medea says that she will impose 
on Corinth, contemptuously styled by her the land of 
Sisyphus, an expiatory festival for this erime, have 
been retained by mistake in the revision in which they 
should have-disappeared. Medea.has no expiation to 
demand of the Corinthians, if they are not guilty of 
the murder of her sons. (Compare Béttiger, de Me- 
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seqq.—Bockh, Grace Tragedie Principum num ea 
que supersunt genuina, &c.,p. 165.) Adlian informs 
us (V. H., 5, 21), that the Corinthians prevailed upon 
Euripides to alter the tradition in question; he makes 
no mention, however, of any change in the piece itself. 
According to others, they purchased this compliance 
for the sum of five talents. The subject of the Medea 
was a favourite one with the dramatic writers of for- 
mer times, and has proved no less so with the mod- 
erns. Among the former may be mentioned Neophron 
of Sicyonia, Ennius, Pacuvius, Accius, Ovid, and Sen- 
eca; among the latter, Ludovico Dolce, Glover, Cor- 
neille, &c.—5. ‘ImméAvto¢ otedavoddpoc, Hippoly- 
tus Coronifer, ‘“‘ Hippolytus wearing a crown.” ‘The 
subject of this tragedy is the same with that which 
Racine has taken for the basis of his Phédre, a subject 
eminently tragical. It presents to our view a female, 
a feeble-minded woman, the victim of the resentment 
of Venus, who has inspired her with a criminal pas- 
sion. An object of horror to him whom she loves, 
and not daring to reveal her own shame, she dies, after 
having engaged Theseus, by her misrepresentations, to 
become the destroyer of his own son. The title of 
this tragedy is probably derived from the crown which 
Hippolytus offers to Diana. Euripides at first gave it 
the name of ‘ImmdAvtoc kadurrouevoc. He afterward 
retouched it, and, changing the catastrophe and the 
title, reproduced it in the year that Pericles died. It 
gained the prize over the pieces of Iophon and Ion, 
which had competed with it inthe contest. It is some- 
times cited under the title of the Phedra, and the cel- 
ebrated chef-d’ceuvre of Racine is an imitation of it, 
as well as the tragedy of Seneca, which last, however, 
rather merits the name of a parody. A comparison 
between the Hippolytus of Euripides and the Phédre 
of Racine, is given by Louis Racine, in the Memoires 
de ? Academie des Inscrip. et Belles-Letires, vol. 8, 
p. 300; and by the Abbé Batteux in the same collec- 
tion, vol. 42, p.452. Consult also the work of Aug. 
Wilhelm Schlegel, Paris, 1805, 8vo, “‘ Comparaison 
entre la Phedre de Racine et celle d Euripide.”— 
6. “AAKnotic, Alcestis. The subject of this tragedy 
is moral and affecting. It is a wife who dies for the 
sake of prolonging her husband’s existence. Its ob- 
ject is to show, that conjugal affection and an observ- 
ance of the rites of hospitality are not suffered to go 
without their reward. Hercules, whom Admetus had 
kindly received while unfortunate, having Jearned that 
Alcestis, the wife of the monarch, had consummated 
her mournful sacrifice, seeks her in the shades, and re- 
stores her to her husband. In this piece, as in some 
others of Euripides, the introduction of comic traits 
into a tragic subject is open to just criticism. Al- 
though the character of Hercules is interesting and 
well-drawn, and though the play, in general, offers 
many beauties, it is, notwithstanding, regarded as one 
of the most feeble productions of our author.—7. ’Av- 
Spowayn, Andromache. ‘The death of the son of Achil- 
les, whom Orestes slays, after having carried off from 
him Hermione, forms the subject of the piece. The 
scene is laid in Thetidium, a city of Thessaly, near 
Pharsalus. Some have pretended, that the aim of Eu- 
ripides in writing this tragedy was to render odious the 
law of the Athenians which permitted bigamy. (Con- 
sult Reflexions sur l Andromaque d’Euripide et sur 
VAndromaque de Racine, par Louis Racine, in the 
Mem. de Acad. des Inscrip., &c., vol. 10, p. 311.) 
Racine, in the preface to his Andromaque, holds the 
following language in relation to the mode of treating 
the subject which he has adopted in his own piece. 
‘‘ Andromaque, dans Euripide, craint pour la vie de 
Molossus, qui est un fils qu’elle a eu de Pyrrhus, et 
qu’Hermione veut faire mourir avec sa mére. Mais 
ici il ne s’agit point de Molossus. Andromaque ne 
connoit pas d’autre mari qu’Hector, ni d’autre fils 
qu’Astyanax. J’ai cru.en cela me conformer a V’idée 
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que nous avons maintenant de cette princesse. La 
plupart de ceux qui ont entendu parler d’Andromaque 
ne la connoissent que pour la veuve d’Hector, et pour 
la mére d’Astyanax. On ne croit pas qu’elle doive 
aimer un autre mari ni un autre fils; et je doute que 
les larmes d’Andromaque eussent fait sur l’esprit de 
mes spectateurs l’impression qu’elles ont faite, si elles 
avoient coulé pour un autre fils que celui qu’elle avoit 
d’Hector.”’ It is easy to perceive from this how much 
the French poet has ennobled by the change the char- 
acter of his heroine.—8. ‘Ixéridec, Supplices, “‘ The 
Female Suppliants.” The scene of this tragedy is laid 
in front of the temple of Ceres at Eleusis, whither the 
Argive females, whose husbands have perished before 
Thebes, have followed their king Adrastus, in the hope 
of engaging Theseus to take up arms in their behalf, 
and obtain the rites of sepulture for their dead, whose 
bodies were withheld by the Thebans. Theseus yields 
to their request and promises his assistance. In ex- 
hibiting this play the third year of the 90th Olympiad, 
the fourteenth of the Peloponnesian war, Euripides 
wished, it is said, to detach the Argives from the Spar- 
tan cause. His attempt, however, failed, and the 
treaty was signed by which Mantinea was sacrificed to 
the ambition of Lacedemon. The exposition of this 
piece has not the same fault as the rest: it is impo- 
sing and splendid, and made without the intervention 
of an actual prologue; for the monologue by which 
Athra, the mother of Theseus, makes known the sub- 
ject of the piece, is a prayer addressed to Ceres, in 
which the recital naturally finds a place.—9. “I¢cyéveca 
n év Adiidt, Iphigenia in Aulide, “Iphigenia at 
Aulis.” The subject of this tragedy is the intended 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, and her rescue by Diana, who 
substitutes another victim. It is the only one of the 
plays of Euripides that has no prologue, for it is well 
known that the Rhesus, which is also deficient in this 
respect, had one formerly. Hence Musgrave has con- 
jectured that the present play had also once a prologue, 
in which the exposition of the piece was made by Di- 
ana; and Atlian (Hist. An., 7, 39) cites a passage of 
the Iphigenia which we do not now find in it, and 
which could only have been pronounced by Diana ; it 
announces what she intends to do for the purpose of 
saving Iphigenia. Eichstadt, however, and Bockh, 
maintain, that the Iphigenia which we at present have 
could not have been furnished with a prologue, since, 
if it had been, this prologue ought to have contained 
the recital which is put in the mouth of Agamemnon 
at verse 49, segg. Hence Bockh concludes, that there 
were two tragedies with this name, one written by Eu- 
ripides and having a prologue, the other composed by 
Euripides the younger, and which is also the one that 
we now possess. (Hichsiadt, de Dram. Grecorum 
Comaco-Satyrico, p. 99.—Béckh, Grece Tragadie 
Principum, &c., p. 216.—Consult also Bremi, Philo- 
log. Beytrage aus der Schweiz, p. 148, and Jacobs, 
Zusaize zu Sulzer, vol. 5, pt. 2, p. 401.) Racine has 
made the story of Iphigenia the subject of one of his 
chefs-d’ceuvre. (Consult the Comparaison de I’ Iphi- 
genie d’ Huripide avec I’ Iphigenie de Racine, par Louis 
Racine, in the Mem. de [ Acad. des Inscrip., &c., vol. 
8, p. 288.) It has also been treated by Ludovico 
Dolce and by Rotrou.—10. "Idvyévera  év Tadpore, 
Iphigenia in Tauride, “Iphigenia in Tauris.” The 
daughter of Agamemnon, rescued by Diana from the 
knife of the sacrificer, and transported to Tauris, there 
serves the goddess as a priestess in her temple. Ores- 
tes has been cast on the inhospitable shores of this 
country, along with his friend Pylades, and by the laws 
of Tauris they must be sacrificed to Diana. Recog- 
nised by his sister at the fatal moment, Orestes con- 
ducts her back to their common country. A mono- 
logue by Iphigenia occupies the place of a prologue 
and exposition. The scene where Iphigenia and her 


brother became known to each other is of a deep and 
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touching interest: nevertheless, Guimond de la Touche 
is said, in this respect, to have surpassed his model. 
—ll1. Tpéadec, Troades, “The Trojan females.” 
The action of this piece is prior to that of the Hecuba. 
The scene is laid in the Grecian camp, under the walls 
of Troy, which has fallen into the hands of the foe. A 
body of female captives have been distributed by lot 
among the victors. Agamemnon has reserved Cas- 
sandra for himself ; Polyxena has been immolated to 
the manes of Achilles; Andromache has fallen to 
Neoptolemus, Hecuba to Ulysses. The object of the 
poet is to show us in Hecuba a mother bowed down 
by misfortune. The Greeks destroy Astyanax, and his 
mangled body is brought in to the mother of Hector, 
his own parent being by this time carried away in the 
train of Neoptolemus. Ilium is then given as a prey 
to the flames. This succession of horrors passes in 
mournful review before the eyes of the spectator ; yet 
there is no unity of action to constitute a subject for 
the piece, and consequently the play has no dénoie- 
ment. Neptune appears in the prologue. Seneca and 
M. de Chateaubrun have imitated this tragedy.-— 
12. Baxyat, Bacche, ‘The female Bacchanalians.” 
The arrival of Bacchus at Thebes and the death of 
Pentheus, who is torn in pieces by his mother and sis- 
ter—such is the subject of this piece, in which Bac- 
chus opens the scene and makes himself known to the 
spectators. Brumoy regards this as a satyric drama ; 
in this, however, he is mistaken, as the chorus of satyrs 
can never be dispensed with in such compositions. 
The action of the Bacche is very defective: it is a suc- 
cession of rich paintings, of tragic situations, of brill- 
lant verses, connected together by a very feeble inter- 
est. The spectacle which this tragedy presented must 
have been at once imposing and well calculated to keep 
alive curiosity. (Compare the remarks of Prevost, 
Examen de la tragédie des Bacchantes, in the Theatre 
des Grecs, by Raoul-Rochette, vol. 9, p. 376.) There 
is some probability for supposing that we have this 
play in a second edition.—13. ‘HpaxAeidat, Heraclide. 
The descendants of Hercules, persecuted by Eurys- 
theus, flee for refuge to Athens, and implore the pro- 
tection of that city. The Athenians lend aid, and 
Eurystheus becomes the victim of the vengeance he 
was about bringing upon them. Iolas, an old compan- 
ion of Hercules, explains the subject to the spectators. 
The poet manages to impart an air of great interest to 
the piece. —14. ‘EAévy, Helena. The scene is laid in 
Egypt, where Menelaus, after the destruction of Troy, 
finds Helen, who had been detained there by Proteus, 
king of that country, when Paris wished to convey her 
to Ilium. Euripides follows in this the account of 
Herodotus, to which he adds some particulars of his 
own that border on romance. ‘The action passes at the 
isle of Pharos, where Theoelymenus, the son and suc- 
cessor of Proteus, keeps Helen in custody with the 
view of espousing her. She employs a stratagem in 
order to escape from his power. The dénotement of 
this piece resembles that of the Iphigenia in ‘Tauris.— 
15. “Iwv, Jon. Ion, son of Apollo and Cretisa, daugh- — 
ter of Erechtheus, king of Athens, has bé re 4 
up among the priests at Delphi. The design of Apollo — 
is to make him pass for the son of Xuthus, who has 
married Creiisa. The interest of the piece consists in 
the double danger which Cretisa and Jon Tun ; the 
former of being slain by Ion, and the latter of perishing 
by the poison prepared for him by a mother who is ig- 
norant of his being her son. The play, however, 1s 
somewhat complicated, and has need of a long expo- 
sition, which is assigned to Mercury. The scene is 
laid at the entrance of Apollo’s temple in Delphi, a 
place expressly chosen in order to give to the specta~ 


full of gravity and softness, pervades the whole piece. 


There is much resemblance between this tragedy and 
the Athalie of Racine.—16. aon ee ke 
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Hercules furens. After having killed, in his phrensy, 
his wife and children, Hercules proceeds to submit 
himself to certain expiatory ceremonies, and to seek 
repose at Athens. Amphitryon appears in the pro- 
logue: the scene is laid at Thebes. —17. "HAéxrpa, 
Electra. 'The subject ‘of this piece has been treated 
also by Auschylus and Sophocles, but by each in his 
peculiar way. Euripides transfers the scene from the 
palace of Algisthus to the country near Argos: the 
exposition of the play is made by a cultivator, to 
whom Electra has been compelled to give her hand, 
but who has taken no advantage of this, and has re- 
spected in her the daughter of a royal line. On com- 
paring Euripides with Sophocles, we will find him in- 
ferior to the latter in the manner of treating the subject : 
he has succeeded, however, in embellishing it with in- 
teresting episodes.—18. ‘Pyooc, Rhesus. A subject 
derived from the tenth book of the Iliad. Some able 
critics have proved that this piece was never written by 
Euripides. (Consult Dissertation sur la tragédie de 
Rhesus, par Hardion, in the Mem. de Acad. des 
Inscr, et Belles- Lettres, vol. 10, p. 323.—Valckenaer, 
Diatribe Eurindea, c. 9, seqg.—Beck’s Euripides, 
vol. 3, p. 444, seqg., &c.)—19. Paéfwv, Phaéthon. 
Of this play we have about eighty verses remaining. 
Clymene, the mother of Phaéthon, is the wife of Me- 
rops, king of the Ethiopians, and Phaéthon passes for 
the son of this prince. The young man, haying con- 
ceived some doubts respecting his origin, addresses 
himself to the Sun. The catastrophe, which cost him 
his life, is well known. In the tragedy of Euripides, 
the body of her son is brought to Clymene, at the very 
moment when Merops is occupied with the care of 
procuring for him a bride.—20. Aavay, Danaé. Of 
this play we have the commencement alone, unless the 
sixty-five verses, which commonly pass for a part of 
the prologue, are rather to be considered as the produc- 
tion of some imitator, who has proceeded no farther in 
his attempt to ape the style of Euripides. This last 
is the hypothesis of Wolf. (Litt. Anal., vol. 2, p. 394.) 
—The ancient writers cite also a poem of Euripides, 
to which we have already alluded, under the title of 
*Exvxydecov, “ Funeral hymn,” on the death of Nicias 
and Demosthenes, as well as of the other Athenians 
who perished in the disastrous expedition against Syra- 
cuse. We possess also two Epigrams of Euripides, 
each consisting of four verses, one of which-has been 
preserved for us in the Anthology, and the other in 
Atheneus. There have also come down to us five 
letters, ascribed to Euripides, and written with suffi- 
cient purity and simplicity of style to warrant the belief 
that they are genuine productions. (Compare the re- 
marks of Beck in his edition of the poet—vol. 7, ed. 
Glasg., p. 720.)—Of the numerous fragments of Eurip- 
ides that have reached us, it seems unnecessary here 
to speak. The only production worth mentioning, af- 
ter those already noticed, is the satyric drama entitled 
Cyclops (Kixdwy). The Greek satyric drama must 
not be confounded with the satire of the Romans 
from which it was totally distinct. (Bentley on Pig 
aris, p. 246, ed. Lond., 1816.) It was a novel and 
mixed kind of play, first exhibited by Pratinas, proba- 
bly at a period not long subsequent to Olymp. 70, 2 
B.C. 499. (Theatre of the Greeks, 2d ed., p. 113.) 
The poet, borrowing from tragedy its external form 
and mythological materials, added a chorus of satyrs 
_ with their lively songs, gestures, and movements. This 
species of composition quickly obtained great celebri- 
ty. The tragic poets, in compliance with the humour 
of their auditors, deemed it advisable to combine this 
ludicrous exhibition with their graver pieces. One sa- 
tyric drama was added to each tragic trilogy, as long 
as the custom of contending with a series of plays 
and not with single pieces, continued. Eschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripi es were all distinguished satyr- 
ule sti ; aps. inthe Cyclops of the latter we pos- 
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sess the only extant specimen of this singular exhibi- 
tion. Notwithstanding, however, its burlesque ingre- 
dients, the tragic character was so far preserved in the 
satyric play, that the subject appears to have been 
always historical, and the action partly serious, though 
with a fortunate catastrophe. No less than tragedy 
and comedy, the satyric drama had its peculiar and ap- 
propriate stage decorations, representing woods, caves, 
mountains, and other diversities of the sylvan landscape. 
Satyrs old and young, with Silenus in his various ages, 
were distinguished from one another by the variety of 
their grotesque masks, crowned with long, shaggy goats 
hair ; while the Satyrs were negligently clad in skins 
of beasts, and the Sileni decorated with garlands of 
flowers skilfully woven. ‘The satyr-parts, too, appear 
to have been sometimes acted by pantomimic perform- 
ers, moving on a kind of stilts, to give more completely 
the appearance of goat’s legs. The choral dance, it is 
hardly necessary to remark, was thoroughly rustic, pe- 
culiarly lively, and quite opposite in character to the 
solemn and impressive movements which accompanied 
the serious tragedy. (Compare Casaubon, de Sat. 
Poes., 1, 5.) he fable of the Cyclops of Euripides 
is drawn from the Odyssey. ‘The subject is Ulysses 
depriving Polyphemus of his eye, after having intox- 
icated him with wine. In order to connect with the 
story a chorus of satyrs, the poet has recourse to the 
following expedient. He supposes that Silenus, and 
his sons, the Satyrs, in seeking over every sea for Bac- 
chus, whom pirates have carried away, have been ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Sicily, where they have fallen 
into the hands of Polyphemus. ‘The Cyclops has 
made slaves of them, and has compelled them to tend 
his sheep. Ulysses, having been cast on the same 
coast, and having been, in like manner, made captive 
by Polyphemus, finds in these satyrs a willing band of 
accomplices. They league with him against their mas- 
ter, but their excessive cowardice renders them very 
useless auxiliaries. They profit, however, by his vic- 
tory, and embark along with him.—Among the numer- 
ous editions of Euripides which have issued from the 
press, the following are particularly worthy of notice : 
that of Beck, commenced by Morus, Lips., 1778-88, 
3 vols. 4to: that of Musgrave, Oxon., 1778, 4 vols. 
4to: that of Matthie, Lips., 1813-37, 10 vols. 8vo. ; 
and the variorum Glasgow edition, 1820, 9 vols. 8vo. 
—Of the separate plays, the best editions are those of 
Porson, Brunck, Valckenaer, Monk, &c. The Diatribe 
of Valckenaer (Diatribe in Euripidis perditorum dra- 
matum reliquias, Lugd. Bat., 1767, 4to) is a choice 
piece of criticism, and contains some happy corrections 
of the text of the fragments. It is an excellent work 
for those who wish to be acquainted with the philo- 
sophical opinions of Euripides, and with the peculiar 
character of his style, as distinguished from that of 
Sophocles.—II. A nephew of the preceding (Suzd., 
s. v.—Bickh, de Trag. @rac., xiv. and xvii.), com- 
monly styled Euripides Junior. He was a dramatic 
poet, like his uncle, and exhibited, besides his own 
compositions, several plays of the latter, then dead; 
one of these gained the prize. Bockh and others sus- 
pect that he reproduced the Iphigenia in Aulis, and 
perhaps the Palamedes. (Vid. preceding article.) To 
this Euripides is ascribed, by Suidas, an edition of 
Homer. (Theatre of the Greeks, 2d ed., p. 158.) 
Evripvs, a narrow strait, dividing Eubcea from the 
main land of Greece, and supposed to have been formed 
by an earthquake, or some other convulsion of nature, 
which tore Eubea from the Beotian coast. (Huzp., 
ap. Strab., 60.) Several of the ancients have reported, 
that the tide in this strait ebbed and flowed seven times 
in the day, and as many times during the night, and 
that the current was so strong as to arrest the progress 
of ships in full sail. (Pomp. Mela, 2, 7.—Strabo, 
55.—Id., 403.—Plin, 2,100.) According to the pop- 
ular account, Aristotle drowned hime out of 
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chagrin, from not being able to account for so unusual 
a motion of the water. The story, however, is devoid 
of foundation. (Vid. Aristoteles.)—From this rapid 
movement of the current, the Euripus derived its an- 
cient name (ed, bene, and pimtw, jacio). Livy’s ac- 
count of this strait appears the most rational. ‘A 
more dangerous station for a fleet,” observes this wri- 
ter, “can hardly be found ; besides that the winds rush 
down suddenly and with great fury from the high 
mountains on each side, the strait itself of the Euripus 
does not ebb and flow seven times a day, at stated 
hours, as report says; but the current changing irreg- 
ularly, like the wind, from one point to another, is 
hurried along like a torrent tumbling from a steep 
mountain; so that, night or day, ships can never lie 
quiet.” (Liv., 28, 6.) The straits are now called, by 
a corruption of the ancient name, the straits of Negro- 
pont. Hobhouse visited the Huripus, and the account 
given by this intelligent traveller of its appearance in 
our own days is deserving of being cited. ‘ What I 
witnessed of the Euripus was, that the stream flows 
with violence, like a mill-race, under the bridges, and 
that a strong eddy is observable on that side from which 
it is about to run, about a hundred yards above the 
bridges ; the current, however, not being at all appa- 
rent at a greater distance, either to the south or north. 
Yet the ebbing and flowing are said to be visible at 
ten or a dozen leagues distance, at each side of the 
strait, by marks shown of the rising and falling of the 
water in several small bays on both coasts. The depth 
of the stream is very inconsiderable, not much more 
than four feet. The account which Wheler copied 
from the Jesuit Babin, respecting the changes of the 
Euripus, and which he collected on the spot, though 
not from his personal experience, he not being long 
enough in the place, was, that it was subject to the 
same laws as the tides of the ocean for eighteen days 
of every moon, and was irregular, having twelve, thir- 
teen, or fourteen flowings and ebbings for the other 
eleven days; that, is, that it was regular for the three 
last days of the old moon and the eight first of the 
new, then irregular for five days, regular again for the 
next séven, and irregular for the other six. ‘The water 
seldom rose to two feet, and usually not above one ; 
and, contrary to the ocean, it flowed towards the sea, 
and ebbed towards the main land of Thessaly, north- 
ward. On the irregular days it rose for half an hour, 
and fell for three quarters ; but, when regular, was six 
hours in each direction, losing an hour a day. ‘It did 
not appear to be influenced by the wind. A Greek of 
Athens, who had resided three years at Egripo, told 
me that he considered the changes to depend chiefly 
on the wind, which, owing to the high lands in the vi- 
cinity of the strait, is particularly variable in this place. 
The two great gulfs, for so they may be called, at the 
north and south of the strait, which present a large 
surface to every storm that blows, and receive the 
‘whole force of the Archipelago, communicate with 
each other at this narrow shallow channel ; so that the 
Euripus may be a sort of barometer, indicative of every 
change, and of whatever rising and falling of the tide, 
not visible in the open expanse of waters there may be 
in these seas. I did not, however, see any marks of 
the water being ever higher at one time than at another. 
The Greek had observed also, that, when the wind was 
north or south, that is, either up or down the strait, the 
alteration took place only four times in the twenty-four 
hours ; but that, when it was from the east, and blew 
strongly over the mountains behind Egripo, the refluxes 
took place more frequently, ten or twelve times ; and 
that, in particular, immediately before the full of the 
moon, the turbulence and eddies, as well as the rapid- 
ity of the stream, were very much increased. There 
was never, at any season, any certain rule with respect 
either to the period or the number of changes. Those 
of the ancients who inquired into this phenomenon 
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were aware, that the story of the Euripus changing its 
course always seven times during the day was un- 
founded ; and the account given of it by Livy (28, 6) 
corresponds, in some measure, with that of my Athe- 
nian informant. The bridge which anciently connect- 
ed the main land and the island was considerably long- 
er than that which at present serves the same purpose. 
We are informed, that the strait was made more nar- 
row by a dike, which the inhabitants of Chalcis con- 
structed to lessen the passage ; and it is by no means 
improbable, that the whole of the flat on which the 
fortified part of Egripo now stands, and which is sur- 
rounded on the land side by a wide marsh, was for- 
merly covered by the waters of the Euripus.”” (Hob- 
house’s Journey, vol. 1, Lett. 29, p. 372, seqq., Am. ed.) 

Europa, I. one of the three main divisions of the 
ancient world, With the northern parts of this the 
ancients were very slightly acquainted, viz., what are 
now Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Russia. 
They applied to this quarter the general name of Scan- 
dinavia, and thought it consisted of a number of islands. 
From the Portuguese cape, denominated by mariners 
the Rock of Lasbon, to the Uralian Mountains, the length 
of modern Europe may be reckoned at about 3300 
British miles, and from Cape Nord, in Danish Lapland, 
to Cape Matapan, the southern extremity of the Morea, 
it may be about 2350. As regards the limits of Eu- 
rope, it may be remarked, that the chain of the Ural 
Mountains, the river of the same name, the Caspian 
Sea, and the lowest level of the isthmus between it 
and the Sea of Azof (a level indicated by the course of 
the Manytch and the Kuma), are boundaries between 
Europe and Asia in the part in which they are con- 
tiguous. That frontier ends at the Tanais or Don, 
which for a short space terminates the two continents. 
The remaining limits are more easily determined ; they 
are the Sea of Azof, the Black Sea, the Bosporus, the 
Propontis, and the Hellespont. The line is taken across 
the Archipelago ; Tenedos, Mytilene, Chios, Samos, 
Nicaria, Cos, and Rhodes, belong to Asia; Naxos, 
Stampalia, and Scarpanto, to Europe. The Mediter- 
ranean divides Africa and Europe ; but it is not ascer- 
tained whether Malta, Gozo, Comino, Lampedosa, and 
Linosa are African or European islands. ‘The Cana- 
ries, Madeira, and the Azores are, in a physical point 
of view, appendages of Africa, being parts of a sub- 
marine continuation from the chain of Atlas —With 
respect to the name of Europe, it must be confessed 
that its etymology is altogether uncertain. Bochart de- 
rives the word from the Pheenician Ur-appa, which he 
makes equivalent to the Greek Aevkorpdowmoe, * of a 
white or fair aspect ;” and considers it as applying not 
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Europe, from the fairer visages and complexions of its 
inhabitants: “‘ guia Europer Africanos candore facier 
multum superant.” (Geogr. Sacr., 4, 33, col. 298.) 
M. Court de Gebelin, on the other hand, deduces the 
name from the Pheenician Wrab, i. e., ‘« West,’’ as indi- 
cating the country lying in that direction with refer- 
ence to Asia. His explanation, however, of the mode 
in which the same appellation came to be applied 
to the lunar divinity, is far less plausible: “ Ce nom 
ne convint pas moins a la Lune ; car on ne la yoit que le 
soir; et lorsqu’on commence a Vapercevoir a la Néo- 
menie, c’est toujours au couchant: d’ailleurs n’est 
elle pas la Reine de la Nuit? elle fut donc appellée 
avec raison Europe.” (Monde Primitif, vol. 1, p. 
250.)—As regards the progress of geographical dis- 
covery, it may be remarked, that the earliest notices 
of Europe are in the writings of the Greeks, who in- 
habited the southeastern corner of the continent. From 
this country the geographical knowledge of Europe ex 
tended by degrees to the west and north. Homer was 
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coast of the Black Sea; but what he says about the 
countries west of Greece, on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, is a mixture of fable and truth, in which 
the fabulous part prevails. It would seem that, in his 
age, these seas were not yet visited by his country- 
men, and that he obtained his knowledge from the 
Pheenicians, who had probably for some time sailed to 
these regions, but who, according to the common poli- 
cy of trading nations, spread abroad false accounts of 
these unknown countries, in order to deter other na- 
tions from following their track, and participating in 
the advantages of this distant commerce. It is proba- 
ble, also, that the Pheenicians long excluded the Greeks 
from the navigation of the Mediterranean; for when 
the latter began to form settlements beyond their na- 
tive country, they first occupied the shores of the Auge- 
an, and afterward those of the Black Sea. As the 
European shores of this last-mentioned sea are not 
well adapted for agriculture, except a comparatively 
small tract of the peninsula of Crimea, their early set- 
tlements were mostly on the Asiatic coasts, and, con- 
sequently, little addition was made by these colonies 
to the geographical knowledge of Europe. But the 
navigation of the Phoenicians was checked in the mid- 
dle of the sixth century before Christ, apparently by 
their being subjugated by the Persians. About this 
time, also, the Greeks began to form settlements in 
the southern parts of Italy and on the island of Sicily, 
and to navigate the Mediterranean Sea to its full ex- 
tent. Accordingly, we find that, in the time of Herodo- 
tus (450 B.C.), not only the countries on each side of 
the Mediterranean, and the northern shores of the Black 
Sea, were pretty well known to the Greeks, but that, 
following the track of the Pheenicians, they ventured to 
pass the Columns of Hercules, and to sail as far as the 
Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, by which name the Scil- 
ly Isles and a part of Cornwall must be understood. 
It is even reported, that some of their navigators sailed 
through the English Channel and entered the North 
Sea, and perhaps even the Baltic. It must be ob- 
served, however, that Herodotus professes himself to- 
tally unacquainted with the islands called Cassiterides 
(3, 115), and Strabo-(p. 104, &c.) expresses a very 
unfavourable opinion of the alleged northern voyages 
of Pytheas. ‘Thus a considerable part of the coasts of 
Europe was discovered, while the interior remained 
almost unknown. When the Romans began their con- 
quests, this deficiency was partly filled up. The con- 
quest of Italy was followed by that of Spain and the 
southern parts of Gaul, and, not long afterward, Sicily, 
Greece, and Macedonia were added. Czsar conquer- 
ed Gaul and the countries west of the Rhine, together 
with the districts lying between the different arms by 
which that river enters the sea. His two expeditions 
into Britain made known also, in some measure, the 
nature of that island and the character of its inhabi- 
tants. Thus, in the course of little more than two 
hundred years, the interior of all those countries was 
discovered, the shores of which had been previously 
known. In the mean time, nothing was added to the 
knowledge of the coasts, the Greeks having lost their 
spirit of discovery by sea along with their liberty, and 
the Romans not being inclined to naval enterprise. 
After the establishment of imperial power at Rome, 
the conquests of the Romans went on at a much slower 
rate, and the boundaries of the empire soon became 
stationary. This circumstance must be chiefly at- 
tributed to the nature of the countries which were con- 
The regions north of the 
Danube are mostly plains, and at that time were only 
inhabited by wandering nations, who could not be sub- 
jected to a regular government. Such, at least, are the 
countries extending between the Carpathian mount- 
ains and the Black Sea, and therefore the conquest 
of Dacia by Trajan was of short continuance and 
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and the Danube were soon added to the empire ; but, 
as the nations who inhabited the tracts north of that 
river had not given up a wandering life, they were 
enabled to elude the Roman yoke. The most im- 
portant addition to the empire and to geographical 
knowledge was the conquest of England during the 
first century after Christ, to which, in the following 
century, the south of Scotland was added.’ Nothing 
seems to have been added afterward. The Geogra- 
phy of Ptolemy contains a considerable number of 
names of nations, places, and rivers in those coun- 
tries which were not subjected to the Romans. Proba- 
bly they were obtained from natives and from Roman 
traders, who had ventured to penetrate beyond the 
boundaries of the empire. But these brief notices 
are very vague, and in most cases itis very difficult to 
determine what places and persons are indicated. 
(Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 10, p. 79.)—II. A daughter 
of Agenor (called by some Pheenix) king of Phcenicia. 
Jupiter, becoming enamoured of her, according to the 
old legend, changed himself into a beautiful white 
bull, and approached her, “‘ breathing saffron from his 
mouth,” as she was gathering flowers with her com- 
panions in a mead near the seashore. Europa, de- 
lighted with the tameness and beauty of the animal, 
caressed him, crowned him with flowers, and at length 
ventured to mount on his back. The disguised god 
immediately made off with his lovely burden, plunged 
into the sea, and swam with Europa to the Island of 
Crete, landing not far from Gortyna. Here he re- 
sumed his own form, and beneath a plane-tree caress- 
ed the trembling maid. ‘The offspring of their union 
were Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Sarpedon. Aste- 
rius, king of Crete, espoused Nuropa subsequently, and 
reared her sons. (Apollod., 3, 1.—Hes., et Bacchyl., 
ap. Schol. ad Il., 12, 292.—Mosch., Id., 2.-—Ovid, 
Met., 2, 833, seqq.—Id., Fast., 5, 605.—Keighiley’s 
Mythology, p. 455.) The fable of Europa is made by 
the mythological expounders of the old school to rest 
on an historical basis. In this they are decidedly 
wrong. Instead of perceiving that this and other le- 
gends of mythology bear only an analogy to the truth, 
that they are false when understood literally, but fre- 
quently true when interpreted metaphorically, they 
have taken them as narratives of real facts, embellisn- 
ed by credulity or a poetical. imagination, and, hav- 
ing struck out the wonders, they took the caput mor- 
twum which remained for real history. Thus, in the 
present instance, the foundation of the story of Europa 
is said to have been, that a commander of a Cretan 
vessel, either himself named Taurus, or whose vessel 
bore that title, carried off the Phcenician princess Eu- 
ropa, daughter of Agenor, from the city of Tyre: 
others again make her to have been borne away by 
some Cretan merchants, whose ship had the emblem 
of a white bull, and who intended her as a prize for 
their king Asterius, who had assumed the name of Ju- 
piter! (Consult Banier’s Mythology, vol. 3, p. 400, 
seqq.) ‘The truth is, however, that Europa was no- 
thing more than the lunar divinity or the moon. In 
order to make this more apparent, let us review the 
whole ground of this singular fable. We find the le- 
gend of Jupiter and Europa known already to Homer 
(1l., 14, 321) and Hesiod. (Schol. ad Il., 12, 397.) 
The old genealogical poet Asius (Pausan., 7, 4), and 
the Logographers Pherecydes (ed. Stwrz, p. 111) and 
Hellanicus (p. 65), found already, in their time, a rich 
fund of materials in this fabulous lerend. What Apol- 
lodorus, in partictlar, gives (3, 1), appears to have 
been taken from these writers. Antimachus and An- 
ticlides are named as having written on this same sub- 
ject (Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod., 2, 178), but more espe- 
cially Eumelus (Schol. ad. Il., 6, 130) and Stesicho- 
tus. (Schol. ad Eurip., Phen., v. 674.—Compare 
Fragm. Stesich., ed. Suchfort, p. 13.) Amid such a 
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sufficiently attractive to occupy the attention of many 
ef the later Greek and Roman authors. Hence we 
find it reappearing, after some lapse of time, in Mos- 
chus (Idyll., 2), Lucian (Dial. Mar.—Opp., vol. 2, 
p. 125, ed. Bip.), and Achilles Tatius (de Am. Clit. 
et Leuc., 1, 1.—Compare also Anacreon, Od., 35.— 
Horat., Od., 3, 27.—Ovid, Met., 2, 833.—Id., Fast., 
5, 605.— Germanici Arat. Phen., 533.) —The an- 
cient writers themselves attempt an explanation of the 
fable, with which the mythological expounders of later 
days are in full accordance, as we have already ob- 
served. Thus Palephatus (p. 72, ed. Fisch.) makes 
the individual who carried off Europa to have been 
called Taurus (compare Tzetzes, ad Lycophr., v. 1299, 
and Meursius, p. 250), and Julius Pollux says (Ono- 
mast., 1, 83) the ship in which she was carried away 
had a bull for its wapéonuov. If there be any ancient 
fable which requires, in its explanation, a careful sep- 
arating of the earlier and original portions from what 
is of later addition, it is this of Europa. If we follow 
the narrative of Apollodorus, we will find the legend 
dividing itself into two distinct parts ; the carrying off 
of Europa, and the search made for her by Cadmus, 
Cilix, &c. These two portions, however, are not ne- 
cessarily connected with each other, as evidently ap- 
pears from the former of the two having alone been 
handled by many writers.—What, now, were the ideas 
entertained by the earlier mythologists on the subject 
of this fable? Homer, in the well-known passage (TI., 
14, 315) where he speaks of the reunion of Jupiter 
and Juno on Mount Ida, merely mentions the daugh- 
ter of Phcenix as having been one of the objects of 
Jupiter’s love. This, most probably, was the earliest 
form of the legend; at least the bearing away of Eu~ 
ropa by that deity appears to have been a later addition. 
According to Acusilaus (ap. Apollod., 2, 5, '7), it was a 
real bull that brought Europa to Crete ; and, according 
to another authority, the animal was selected by Nep- 
tune for this purpose, and was sent to Sidon by Jupiter, 
for the purpose of carrying off the maiden (Nigzdius, 
ap. Schol. ad Germ. Arat. Phen., ed. Buhle, 2, p. 
55), for which service he was afterward placed among 
the stars. (Hurip., Phryx. ap. Eratosth., cat. 14.— 
Theognis, Schol. ad Arat., p. 48, ed. Buhle.—Hygin., 
Poet. Astr., 21.) It is easy to perceive, that this 
mythus loses all its meaning the moment this bull be- 
comes the transformed Jupiter. (Compare Gruber’s 
Lexicon, 2, p. 9.) We find, it is true, that even as 
early a writer as Hesiod is acquainted with the meta- 
morphosis of Jupiter into a bull (Schol. ad Hom., Il., 
12, 397, ed. Ald., 1521, p. 215), but this only shows 
at how early a period the addition to which we allude 
was made to the original fable. The germe of that fa- 
ble, however, still remained, and was, in effect, simply 
this, Jove indulged his passion with Europa in Crete. 
The elucidation of the mythus mainly depends upon 
the clearing tp of another question: what means the 
term Europa primitively, a land or a person? The 
former of these interpretations can in no way whatever | 
be the true one. Homer and Hesiod, to whom Eu- 
ropa is known as the daughter of Pheenix, have no ac- 
quaintance with Asia and Europe as parts of the world. 
The Asian meadow or field (“Acvo¢ Aewov) in Home 
(Iliad, 2, 461), is merely a small tract of land in 
the vicinity of the Cayster. The name of Asia only 
began to be more extensively applied as the interior of 
Lower Asia began to be better known to the Greeks. 
(Compare Hermann, ad Hymn. in Apoll., 250.) Eu- 
rope, as a land, is entirely unknown to Homer: the 
first traces of the name are found in the Hymn to 
Apollo (v. 250, seqq., and 290, segg.), where it is used 
in opposition to the Peloponnesus and the islands, and 
seems to indicate the remaining portion of what was 
subsequently called Hellas. It is more than probable 
that the appellation itself originated in Lower Asia. 
(Compare the remarks of Buttmann, “ Ueber die my- 
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thische Verbindung von Griechenland mit Asien,’ in 
the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy for 1818, p. 219, 
seqq.) In Euripides (Iph. in Taur., v. 627), the epi- 
thet edpwzdc occurs in the sense of “ dark,” and with 
this the explanation of Hesychius coincides : Evpdrn, 
XOpa tij¢ Sboewe, 7) ckorewvy. The name Europe, then, 
will have been given by the Asiatics to the country 
which lay west of them, towards the evening (Ereb) 
sun, or the quarter of darkness. At what period this 
appellation was extended to the whole continent can- 
not now be ascertained (Ukert’s Geogr., vol. 2, p- 
210); as, however, Pherecydes already divided the 
earth into two hemispheres (Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod., 4, 
1396), placing Europe in the north, and Asia, in- 
cluding Africa, in the south, we may suppose this ar- 
rangement to have been generally received about the 
time of the Logographers. Now it is manifest, from 
what has just been stated, that the original mythus of 
Europa had no symbolical reference whatever to the 
continent of thatname. Before, however, proceeding 
farther in the examination of this fable, it becomes im- 
portant to consider the lineage assigned to the female 
in question. Homer (JI., 14, 321) names her as the 
daughter of Phenix; so also Hesiod, Bacchylides 
(Schol. Didymi, ed. Ald., 1521, p. 215), Asius (Pau- 
san., 7,4), and Moschus (Idyll., 2, 40). With the 
Logographers a discrepance presents itself. Some re- 
gard her as a daughter of Agenor, others still as the 
offspring of Pheenix (Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod., 3, 1186) : 
that the former of these two accounts, however, is the 
more commonly-received one, appears in the extracts 
from the Logographers as made by Apollodorus (3, 1). 
In the original mythus, therefore, Europa is the daugh- 
ter of Phoenix, in the later and altered legend she is 
the child of Agenor. Phcenix now, according to the 
custom observed in similar fables, of naming a land 
after its first monarch, becomes the king of Pheenicia, 
and hence the leading idea involved in the legend, 
that Europa came from Phenicia. Let us now turn 
our attention more immediately to the being and per- 
son of Europa. The first passage that arrests our no- 
tice is one occurring in the treatise on the “Syrian 
Goddess,” ascribed to Lucian (Opp., ed. Bip., vol. 
9, p. 87.) ‘* There is in Pheenicia,” says the writer, 
“another large temple also, which is in the possession 
of the Sidonians, and which, as they say, is the tem- 
ple of Astarte. Astarte I suppose to be the same with 
the moon. As, however, one of the priests told me, 
it was the temple of Europa, the sister of Cadmus. 
This daughter of King Agenor was honoured with a 
temple after her disappearance ; and they have a sa- 
cred tradition (Adyov iepdv) respecting her, that, being 
very beautiful, she was beloved by Jupiter, who chan- 
ged himself into a bull and carried her away into Crete. 
I heard this also from other Pheenicians; and, moreover, 
the Sidonian money has represented on it Europa sit- 
ting upon the back of a bull, that is, of Jupiter. They 
do not all agree, however, in making the temple to be 


that of Europa.” In the case of so early a worship as 
that connected with the Sidonian temple, it 1s no won-_ 
der if the accounts of later days exhibit some discrep- 
ances. According to the more common statement, 
the temple was that of Astarte, whom the writer just 
‘quoted makes identical with the moon. Creuzer has 
shown with great ability (Symbolik, vol. 2, p. 65), that 
the greater part of the Syro-Phcenician goddesses con- 
veyed the idea of the humid, receiving, fruit-yielding 
Earth, and the impregnated and in tum impregnating 
Moon, . This last idea shows itself very clearly in the 
attributés of the Pheenician Astarte. Not only is she 
regarded by Lucian and others (Selden, de Dis Syr., 
p. 244) as identical with Selene, but she is even 
styled, on that account, the Queen of Heaven (Jerem., 
7, 17); and the etymology given by Herodian, though — 
of no value in itself, yet is of importance to the pres- 
ent discussion as showing the union of be with re- 
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spect to Selene and Astarte. (olvuKec dé ’"Aotpodp- 
anv ovouacovor, cedgvnv eivar Séhovtec. Herodian, 
5, 6, 10.) This goddess had the principal seat of her 
worship in Sidon. (2 Kings, 23,13.) As lunar god- 
dess, Astarte had, among her other symbols, some of 
the attributes of the buil; she wore, says Sanchonia- 
thon (ap. Euseb., Prep. Evang., 1, 10), the hide of 
a bull as an ornament for the head when she wandered 
over the earth. In all the physico-religious systems 
of Lower Asia there existed a great uniformity in 
the leading principles (Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 2, p. 
11, seqq.), and throughout a large portion of this coun- 
try the worship of the moon was firmly established. 
Without stopping to discover any traces of this in the 
Phrygian rites, or in those of the goddess of Comana, 
it will be sufficient to refer to Artemis Tauropolos, who 
would seem, in many respects, to have been the same 
with the Phoenician Astarte. (Compare Creuzer, Sym- 
bolik, vol. 4, p. 199.—Millin, Galerie Myth., vol. 1, 
pl. 34, Nr. 121.) It is curious to observe, moreover, 
that Artemis Tauropolos was worshipped on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, the primitive seat of the Phcenician 
race. (Hustath. ad Dionys. Perieg., 609.—Com- 
pare Dupuis, Memoires de Vinstit. nat., an. XIL, 
Intt. et b. arts, vol. 5, p. 11.) Nor should we omit 
to notice, that, from the researches of Creuzer, the 
worship of Diana Luna would appear to have extended 
not only along the Persian Gulf, but also in various parts 
of middle Asia; and that the symbolical mode of rep- 
resenting this goddess was a female figure riding on a 
bull, with a crescent-shaped veil over her head. Such 
is the way in which she appears on a medal of the Isl- 
and Icaria (Hurduin, de Num. Antig., p. 217), where 
this worship also prevailed. (Strab., 638.) It is ex- 
tremely probable, that some early statue of Diana Luna, 
represented in precisely the same posture as the figure 
on the Icarian medal, gave rise to the mythus of the car- 
rying away of Europa by a bull; and thus Europa be- 
longs, as an imaginary personage, to the cycle of the 
lunar worship. ‘fo place this in a still clearer light, 
let us turn our attention to the testimony afforded by 
ancient works of art. Achilles Tatius (p. 10.—Com- 
pare Plin., 36, 10) saw, in the Sidonian temple of As- 
tarte, among the sacred offerings, a painting which 
had for its subject the carrying off of Europa. The 
description of this differs only in some collateral points 
from that of a painting preserved to us in the tomb of 
the Nasonii, of which Belloir makes mention. (Pic- 
ture Antique sepulchri Nasoniorum in via Flaminia. 
—Grev., Thes. Ant. Rom., vol. 12, p. 1059.) The 
scene is laid on the shore near Sidon: the bull hastens 
with his lovely burden over the waves, and the play- 
mates of Europa stand lost in astonishment and grief. 
The bearing away of Europa is the subject also of 
many sculptured stones that have come down to us. 
(Consult Montfaucon, Ant. Expl., vol. 1, pl. 19, Nr. 
4.—Gort, Museum. Florent., vol. 1, tab. 56, Nr. 9.— 
Augustin Gemma, ed. Gron., tab. 185.—Gemme An- 
tiche, p. 2, tab. 27.— Winckelmann, Catal. de Stosch., 
p. 57.— Thesaurus Brandenb., p. 195.)—Even the 
name Europa itself has reference to this female’s iden- 
tity with the moon. _ It is derived, most probably, from 
evpvaw, “ broad-visaged,” and alludes to the appear- 
ance of the moon when at its full. Her mother’s name, 
moreover, is T7Aegdooa, “she that enlightens from 
afar.” In Crete she subsequently marries ’Acrépvoc, 
“the Starry,” and gives birth to Minos, which con- 
neets her name with that of Pasiphaé (Ilacvgan), 
“she that enlightens all.”—The conclusion, then, to 
which we would come, is this, that the legend of Eu- 
ropa relates to the introduction of the lunar worship, 
by Pheenician colonists, into Crete. (Héck’s Kreta, 
vol. 1, p. 83, seqg.)—The identity of Europa and the 
Moon is also recognised by Knight. (Inguary into the 
_ Symb. Lang., &c.—Class. Journ., vol. 25, p. 247.) 
Lis ae as follows: ‘It is in the character of 
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the destroying attribute, that Diana is called TAYPO- 
TIOAA, and BOQN EAATEIA, in allusion to her be- 
ing borne or drawn by bulls; and it is probable that 
some such symbolical composition gave rise to the 
fable of Jupiter and Europa; for it appears that, in 
Pheenicia, Europa and Astarte were only different ti- 
tles for the same personage, who was the deity of the 
Moon; comprehending both the Diana and Celestial 
Venus of the Greeks.” —III. A district of Macedonia, 
in which was situate the town of Europus. Some ge- 
ographers make it to have been a part of Thrace; but 
without any good reason. It wasalso called Europia. 
(Vid. Europus. ) 

Evrorus, a town of Macedonia, situate, according to 
Pliny (4, 10), on the river Axius, and in the district 
of Emathia. Ptolemy does not ascribe it to this dis- 
trict, however, but to one which he calls Matia (p. 84). 
But, according to Pliny, there was another Europus, 
situated on the river Kheedias (perhaps Ludias), of 
| which Strabo also speaks. (Strabo, 327.) 

Evroras, I. a river of Laconia, and the largest in 
the Peloponnesus. It rises in Arcadia, near Asea, a 
little to the southwest of Tegea, and, after running a 
short distance, disappears under ground. On the op- 
posite side of the mountains which separate Arcadia 
from Laconia, it reappears in the latter country, in 
the district of Belmina. It then traverses that prov- 
ince, and passes by Sparta to Helos, near which town 
it empties into the sea. (Strabo, 342.—Dionys. Pe- 
rieg., v. 411.) The Eurotas flowed to the east of 
Sparta, as we are informed by Polybius; its stream 
was full and rapid, and could seldom be forded. Eu- 
rotas, the third king after Lelex, enlarged and regu- 
lated its bed, drew a canal from it, drained the neigh- 
bouring country, and, from feelings of gratitude on the 
part of his subjects, had his name given to the stream. 
(Pausan., 3,1.) The modern name is Basilipotamo 
(pronounced Vasilipotamo), and signifying the royal 
river, in allusion to certain petty princes, dependant 
upon the eastern emperors, who possessed a small 
kingdom in this quarter during the middle ages. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 8, p. 595.) Dodwell, how- 
ever, states that the most common appellation for the 
Eurotas at the present day is Ii. (Class. Tour, vol. 
2, p. 409.)—II. A river of Thessaly, called also Ti- 
taresius, rising in Mount Titarus, a branch of Olym- 
pus, and falling into the Peneus, a little above the vale 
of Tempe. Its modern name is the Saranta Poros. 
Its having been called Eurotas as well as Titaresius 
is stated by various authorities. (Compare Strabo, 
Epit.7, p. 329, and the author of the Sibylline verses, 
3, p. 227.) Although, however, the itaresius fell 
into the Peneus, the waters of the two rivers did not 
mingle ; as those of the Peneus were clear and limpid, 
while those of the Titaresius were impregnated with a 
thick unctuous substance, which floated like oil on the 
surface. Hence the fabulous account of its being a 
branch of the infernal Styx. (Strabo, 441.—Hom., 


Evrvs, a wind blowing from the southeast. It was 
sometimes called by the Latin writers Vulturnus. 
(Senec., Quest. Nat., 5, 16.) Those, however, who 

| recognised only four winds, made Eurus the East wind, 
and attempted to confirm this opinion by a fictitious 
derivation of the name, making Evpo¢ indicate dod 
Tie éw péwy, “blowing from the east,” i. e., the point 
of the heavens where Aurora first appears. 

Evry us, a Trojan, son of Opheltius, and one of 
the followers of Aineas. Virgil has immortalized the 
inseparable friendship between him and Nisus. (Vid. 
Nisus.) ‘ 


Evrysirss, I. a herald of Agamemnon, in the 


“Il., 2, 751.— Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 369.) . 


Trojan war, who, with Talthybius, took Briseis away. 


from Achilles, under the orders of that monarch. 
(Hom., Il., 1, 820.)—II. A herald of Ulysses. (Hom., 
I., 2, 184.) 
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Evrysriipes, a Spartan, commander of the com- 
bined Grecian fleet at the battles of Artemisium and 
Salamis. He was appointed to this office, although 
Sparta sent only ten ships, by the desire of the allies, 
who refused to obey an Athenian. (Herod., 8, 3.— 
Bakr, ad loc.) An allusion to the famous scene be- 
tween Eurybiades and Themistocles will be found 
under the latter article. (Vid. Themistocles.) 

Evryoics, I. the wife of Amyntas, king of Mace- 
donia. She had, by her husband Alexander, Perdiccas 
and Philip, and one daughter called Euryone, who was 
married to Ptolemy Alorites. A criminal partiality 
for her daughter’s husband, to whom she offered her 
hand and the kingdom, made her conspire against 
Amyntas, who must have fallen a victim to her infi- 
delity, had not Euryone discovered it. Amyntas for- 
gave her. Alexander ascended the throne after his 
father’s death, and perished by the ambition of his 
mother. Perdiccas, who succeeded him, shared his 
fate ; but Philip, who was the next in succession, se- 
cured himself against all attempts from his mother, 
and ascended the throne with peace and universal 
satisfaction. Eurydice fled to Iphicrates, the Athe- 
nian general, for protection. The manner of her death 
isunknown. (C. Nep., Vit. Iphicl., 3.)—Il. A daugh- 
ter of Antipater, and the wife of Ptolemy I. of Egypt, 
by whom she had several children. After the death 
of Alexander the Great, she proceeded to Alexandrea 
for the purpose of rejoining her husband, and she 
brought with her Berenice, her niece, who proved the 
source of all her misfortunes. For Berenice inspired 
Ptolemy with so strong a passion, that he took her as 
his second wife, and allowed himself to be controlled 
entirely by her influence. Eurydice and her children 
retired to the court of Seleucus, king of Syria. One 
of her daughters subsequently married Agathocles, son 
of Lysimachus; and another, Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, the eldest of her sons, seized upon 
the kingdom of Macedonia. Eurydice followed him 
to that country, and contributed to conciliate towards 
him the minds of the Macedonians, through the respect. 
which they entertained for the memory of her father 
Antipater. Ptolemy Ceraunus having been slain, B.C. 
280, in a battle against the Gauls, Macedonia was de- 
livered up to the ravages: of these barbarians, and Eu- 
tydice fled for protection to the city of Cassandrea. 
In order to attach the inhabitants more strongly to her 
interests, she gave them their freedom; and they, 
through gratitude, established a festival called after 
her Eurydicea. The rest of her history is not known. 
—IIl. A daughter of Amyntas and Cynane. Her pre- 
vious name was Adea, afterward changed to Eurydice. 
(Arrian, ap. Phot., cod., 92—vol. 1, p. 70, ed. Bekker.) 
She married Arideus, the half-brother of Alexander, 
and for some time, through the aid of Cassander, de- 
fended Macedonia against Polysperchon and Olympias. 
Having been forsaken, at length, by her own troops, 
she fell into the hands of Olympias, together with her 
husband. Both were put to death by that queen. 
(Justin, 14, 5.)—IV. Wife of Orpheus. As she fled 
before Aristeaus she was bitten by a serpent in the 
grass, and died of the wound. Her disconsolate hus- 
band determined to descend to the lower world, to en- 
deavour to procure her restoration to life. Pluto and 
Proserpina listened to his prayer; and Eurydice was 
allowed to return, on the express condition that Or- 
pheus should not look back upon her till they were ar- 
rived in the regions of day. Fearing that she might 
not be following him, the anxious husband looked back, 
and thereby lost her. (Vid. Orpheus.) 

Evurymepon, a river of Pamphylia, in Asia Minor, 
rising in the chain of Mount Taurus, and, after passing 
the city of Aspendus, falling into the Mediterranean 
below that place. (Scylax, p. 40.—Mela, 1, 14.— 
Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 124.) Near it the 

- Persians were defeated by the Athenians under Ci- 
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mon, B.C. 470, in both a naval and land fight. The 


Persian ships were drawn up at the mouth of the river, 
to the number of 350, or, as some affirm, 600 ; but, on 
the first attack, they fled to the shore and were stranded. 
Cimon then landed his forces, and, after a severe en- 
gagement, routed the enemy, and took their camp and 
baggage. (Plut., Vit. Cim.—Thucyd., 1,100.) This 
signal victory annihilated the Persian navy. The Eu- 
rymedon is now the Capri-sou, and appears to have 
undergone considerable changes since ancient times, 
for the bar at the mouth is now so shallow as to be 
impassable to boats that draw more thari one foot of 
water. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 281.) 

Evryeuon, a Cnidian physician, a contemporary of 
Hippocrates, but probably older in years, since he is 
deemed the author of the Cnidian aphorisms which are 
quoted by Hippocrates. (Galen, Comment. in Hipp. 
de victu acut., p. 43.) 

Evrypon, a king of Sparta, son of Sotis. Accord- 
ing to Pausanias (3, 7), his reign was so glorious a one, 
that his descendants were called from him Huryponti- 
da, although the family belonged to the Proclide. 
Plutarch, however (Vit. Lycurg., c. 2), says that the 
change of name was owing to Eurypon’s having relax- 
ed the strictness of kingly government, and inclined to 
the interests of the people. (Consult Valckenaer, ad 
Theocrit. Adoniaz., p. 271.) : 

Eurystuines, a son of Aristodemus, who reigned 
conjointly with his twin-brother Procles at Sparta. It 
was not known which of the two was born first; the 
mother, who wished to see both her sons raised on the 
throne, refused to declare it; and they were both ap- 
pointed kings of Sparta by order of the oracle of Del- 
phi, B.C. 1102. After the death of the two brothers, 
the Lacedemonians, who knew not to what family the 
right of seniority and succession belonged, permitted 
two kings to sit on the throne, one of each family. 
The descendants of Eurysthenes were called Eurys- 
thenida@, and those of Procles, Proclide. It was in- 
consistent with the laws of Sparta for two kings of the 
same family to ascend the throne together, yet that law 
was sometimes violated by oppression and tyranny. 
Eurysthenes had a son called Agis, who succeeded 
him. His descendants were called Agid@. ‘There sat 
on the throne of Sparta 31 kings of the family of Eu- 
rysthenes, and only 24 of the Proclide. The former 
were the more illustrious. (Herodot., 4, 147; 6, 52.— 
Pausan., 3, 1.—C. Nep., Vu. Ages.) 

Evurystuznipm. Vd. Kurysthenes. 

Evurystugus, a king of Argos and Mycenz, son of 
Sthenelus and Nicippe the daughter of Pelops. Juno 
hastened his birth by two months, that he might come 
into the world before Hercules, the son of Alcmena, 
as the younger of the two was doomed by order of Ju- 
piter to be subservient to the will of the other. (Vid. 
Alcmena.) The right thus obtained was cruelly exer- 
cised by Eurystheus, and led to the performance of the 
twelve celebrated labours of Hercules. The success 
of the hero in achieving these so alarmed Eurysth- 
eus, that he furnished himself with a brazen vessel, 
where he might secure himself a safe retreat in case of 
danger. Apollodorus says that it was a vessel of brass 
(xiBov xaAKodv, Apollod., 2, 5, 1), which he construct- 
ed secretly under ground. It appears, in fact, to have 
been a subterraneous chamber, covered within with 
plates of brass. The remains of the treasury of Atreus 
at Mycene indicate a building of a similar description, 
the nails which probably served to fasten plates of this 
metal to the walls still appearing. These nails consist 
of 88 parts of copper and 12 of tin. A similar ex- 
planation may be given of the brazen temple of Miner- 
va at Sparta. Vid. Chalciecus. (Gell's Itinerary, 
p. 33.) After Hercules had been translated to the 
skies, Eurystheus persecuted his children, and threat- 
ened with war Ceyx, king of Trachis, at whose court 
they had taken shelter. ‘They aa He to Ath- 
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ens, and received protection from the inhabitants, who 
refused to deliver them up to Eurystheus. A war en- 
sued, in which Eurystheus and his five sons were slain, 
the former by the hand of Hyllus, son of Hercules. 
The head of the monarch was sent to Alemena, who 
dug out the eyes with a weaving-shuttle. (Avpollod., 
2, 8, 1, where for xkepxiou we are to read xkepxidt.) 
Other accounts of his end, however, are given by other 
writers. (Hurip., Herachid., 928, seqg.— Compare 
Isocr., Paneg., 15.) 

Evrytis (2dos), a patronymic of Iole, daughter of 
Eurytus. (Ovid, Met., 9, 395.) 

Evurytus, a monarch of Gichalia, who taught Her- 
cules the use of the bow. (Apollod., 2,4, 9.—Heyne, 
ad loc.) He offered his daughter Iole to him who 
should surpass himself and his sons in archery. Her- 
cules conquered, but Eurytus refused to give his 
daughter to the hero, who therefore put him and his 
sons to death, and led away Iole captive. (Apollod., 
216) dahil 57, °7:) 

Eusesivs Pampuitt, I. one of the most distinguished 
among the earlier Christian writers, and the friend of 
Constantine, was born in Palestine, probably at Cesa- 
rea, about 264 A.D. He pursued his studies at Anti- 
och, and is believed to have received holy orders from 
Agapius, bishop of Caesarea. After having been or- 
dained presbyter, he set up a school in his native city, 
and formed an intimate acquaintance with Pamphilus, 
bishop of Cesarea, who suffered martyrdom under 
Galerius, A.D. 309, and in memory of whose friendship 
he added to his name the term Pamphilt, i. e., “(the 
friend) of Pamphilus.”’ After the martyrdom of his 
friend he removed to Tyre, and thence to Egypt, where 
he himself was imprisoned. On his return from 
Egypt, he succeeded Agapius in the see of Caesarea, 
A.D. 315. In common with many other bishops of 
Palestine, he at first espoused the cause of Arius ; but 
at the council of Nice, in 325, where the Emperor Con- 
stantine assigned to Eusebius the office of opening the 
session of the assembly, the opinions of the heresiarch 
were condemned. He is said, however, to have raised 
some objections to the words ‘‘ consubstantial with the 
Father,” as applied to the Son in the Nicene creed. 
His intimacy with his namesake Eusebius, bishop of 
Nicomedia, who openly espoused the cause of Arius, 
led him also to favour the same, and to use his influ- 
ence with the emperor for the purpose of reinstating 
Arius in the church, in defiance of the opposition of 
Athanasius. The party to which he attached himself 
were called Eusebians, from their leader Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, and they seem to have acted in a great 
degree through hostility towards Athanasius and his 
supporters, as they did not, as yet, openly advocate the 
objectionable tenets of Arius, who had himself appa- 
rently submitted to the decrees of the council of Nice. 


~ Eusebius afterward, in 330, assisted at the council of 


- men of his time. 


Antioch, where the Arians triumphed, and he was pres- 
ent at the council of Tyre in 335, and joined those 
bishops who censured the proceedings of Athanasius, 
the great champion of orthodoxy. Eusebius was de- 
puted by this council to defend before Constantine the 
judgment which they had passed against Athanasius ; 
and he appears to have used his influence with the em- 
peror to have Athanasius banished. The part which 
he took in this unfortunate controversy caused him to 
be stigmatized as an Arian, though it appears that he 
fully admitted the divinity of Christ ; and all that his 
accusers can prove is, that he believed there was a cer- 
tain subordination among the persons of the Trin- 
ity. He was much in favour with Constantine, with 
whom he maintained an epistolary correspondence, 
many specimens of which he has inserted in his life of 
that prince. He died soon after his imperial patron, in 
339 or 340. Eusebius was one of the most learned 
v ». “Tt appears from his works,” says 
-Tillemont, “that he had read all sorts of Greek au- 
510 : 
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thors, whether philosophers, historians, or divines, of 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Asia, Europe, and Africa.” Though 
his industrious researches render his writings valuable, 
they are defective in judgment and accuracy. All the 
studies of Eusebius were directed towards the religion 
which he professed, and if he cultivated chronology, it 
was with the view of establishing on a solid basis the 
confidence to which the historical books of the Old 
Testament present so fair a claim. He displayed the 
fruits of his researches in a Chronicle, or Universal 
History (Mavrodary icropia), divided into two books. 
In the first of these, to which he gave the name of 
Chronography (Xpovoypagia), he relates the origin and 
the history of all nations and empires, from the crea- 
tion of the world down to 325 A.D. He pursues an 
ethnographic order, devoting a particular section to 
each people. The duration of the reigns of princes was 
fixed in it, and the author entered into details on certain 
events. In this first portion of the work, Eusebius in- 
troduced extracts from various historical writers whose 
productions are lost, such as Alexander Polyhistor, 
Berosus, Amydenus, Manetho, &c. The second part, 
entitled ‘‘ Chronical Canon” (Xpovixo¢g Kavav), con- 
sisted of synchronistic tables, giving, by periods of ten 
years each, the names of sovereigns, and the principal 
events which had taken place, from the call of Abra- 
ham (B.C. 2017). In compiling this part of his la- 
bours Eusebius availed himself of the Chronography 
of Sextus Julius Africanus, which he inserted almost 
entire in his Canon, completing it by the aid of Mane- 
tho, Josephus, and other historians. This he contin- 
ued also to hisown times. We possess a Latin trans- 
lation of this chronicle, made by St. Jerome : it is not, 
after all, however, a simple version, since this father 
continued the dates down to the year 378, and made 
several changes also in the first part of the work. The 
Greek text itself is lost; and though George Syncellus 
has inserted many fragments of it in his Chronicle, and 
Eusebius himself has done the same in his Prepara- 
tio Evangelica, the remembrance of this original text 
was so far lost, that doubts began to be entertained 
whether that of the first book had ever existed, some 
critics being persuaded that Eusebius had written no 
other chronological work besides his Canon. Joseph 
Scaliger, however, undertook to reconstruct the first 
book of the work, by uniting all the fragments scatter- 
ed throughout the writings of the various authors to 
whom allusion has been made. The whole subject 
has at length been cleared up in our own days, and all 
uncertainty on this point has been put completely to 
rest. In 1792, an Armenian of Constantinople, named 
Georgius Johannis, discovered an Armenian translation 
of the entire work. He made a copy of this, and 
transmitted it in 1794 to Dr. Zohrab at Venice. The 
precise date of the manuscript in question is unknown ; 
but as the version is mentioned by Moses of Chorene, 
it ought to be as old at least as the fifth century. ‘The 
first book of the Chronicle of Eusebius, with which we 
are made acquainted through the medium of this trans- 
lation, is preceded by a preface, in which the author 
gives an account of the plan and difficulty of his un- 
dertaking. It is divided into forty-eight chapters, of 
which the first twenty-two embrace the chronology of 
the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Medes, Lydians, Persians, 
Hebrews, and Egyptians, comprehending under the 
latter head the dynasty of the Ptolemies. Almost all 
that these chapters contain existed already in Syncel- 
lus and in the Preparatio Evangelica; and hence we 
have not been very great gainers by the discovery of 


‘the Armenian version, as far as this portion of it is 


concemed. According to M. Raoul-Rochette (Jour- 
nal des Savans, 1819, p. 545), the remaining chapters, 
from the twenty-third to the forty-eighth, are devoted 
to the chronology of the Greeks and Romans, down 
to the time of Julius Cesar, and he has promised to 
communicate to the world whatever he may find there- — 
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in sufficiently novel in its nature to merit such notice. 
An account of the Armenian version is also given by 
Saint Martin (Journal des Savans, 1820, p. 106). 
The conclusion to which the last-mentioned writer ar- 
rives, is as follows: that the great advantages ex- 
pected to have been derived from the version to which 
we are referring, must be graduated much lower than 
they originally were ; and yet, at the same time, that 
this discovery is of sufficient importance to merit hon- 
ourable mention, since it gives a great degree of cer- 
tainty to many particulars, of which we were before 
put in possession relative to ancient history, and ren- 
ders incontestable the authority of the Greek fragments 
published by Scaliger.—Eusebius was also the author 
of an Ecclesiastical History ’ExxAnjovaorixn loropia), 
in ten books, from the origin of Christianity down to 
A.D. 324, a year which immediately preceded the 
triumph of the Catholic church over Arianism. This 
work contains no express history of church dogmas. 
The author proposed to himself a different object, 
which he specifies in the first book. It was to make 
known the succession of the apostles, and the individ- 
uals who, placed at the head of the different churches, 
distinguished themselves by their firmness and apos- 
tolic virtues, or who defended the word of God by their 
writings; to make mention of the persons who had 
endeavoured to propagate false doctrines ; to describe 
the misfortunes and sufferings that had befallen the 
Jewish nation, as a punishment for their rejection of 
the Saviour; as well as the persecutions to which the 
faithful had been exposed, and the triumph procured 
for Christianity by the Emperor Constantine. A sec- 
ondary object which Eusebius had in view, although 
he does not expressly mention it, was to transmit to 
posterity literary notices of those writers who had 
treated before him of detached portions of the sacred 
history. What he proposed to himself, however, was 
less to instruct and edify the faithful, than to place in 
the hands of the Gentiles a work which might induce 
them to renounce the errors of their religious systems 
and the prejudices of education. One is tempted, at 
least, to ascribe this intention to him, when we call to 
mind that his work contains a number of things known 
to every Christian reader; such as, for example, all 
that relates to the person of our Saviour, and the au- 
thenticity of the sacred writings; and also when we 
consider the skill he has displayed in placing in a 
prominent point of view the claims of Christianity, 
without, at the same time, making any direct attack on 
the absurdities of paganism. As Eusebius makes no 
mention of the troubles occasioned in the church by 
the doctrines of Arianism, it has been concluded that 
his history was not continued by him during the last 
sixteen years of his life (for he lived until 340); but 
that, being brought down by him to an epoch anterior 
to the council of Nice, it was concluded in 324. In 
support of this opinion it may be remarked, that Pau- 
linus, the bishop, to whom he addresses himself at the 
commencement of the tenth book, was dead in 325. 
(Consult Haake, de Byzantinarum rerum scriptoribus 
liber, Laps., 1677, 4to, pt. 1, c. 1, § 222.) In gen- 
eral, Eusebius may be called a moderate, impartial, 
and judicious writer. His history was translated into 
Latin by Rufinus, a priest of Aquileia, in the fourth cen- 
tury: he has made, however, retrenchments as well as 
additions, and has added a supplement in two books, 
which extends to the death of Theodosius the Great. 
This supplement was, in tum, translated into Greek by 
Gelasius of Cyzicus, about 476. Fabricius (Bibl. 
Gree, vol. 8, p. 445) says, that the work of Rufinus 
was translated by St. Cyrill of Jerusalem, and he re- 
fers to Photius as his authority for this assertion. The 
patriarch of Constantinople speaks of this translation 
from hearsay, for he never saw it: indeed, it never 
could have existed ; since St. Cyrill died in 386, and 
‘the supplement of Rufinus appeared subsequent to 
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395. The Latin translation of Rufinus still exists, 
but the Greek version of his supplement is lost. Ni- 
cephorus Callistus, a compiler of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, has incorporated into his ecclesiastical history the 
greater part of that of Eusebius.—The other works of 
Eusebius which have relation to the department of ec- 
clesiastical history are the following: [epi rév év Ma- 
Aaotivy paptupnoavtwy, ‘Of those who suffered mar- 
tyrdom in Palestine.” The period referred to is the 
persecution of Dioclesian and Maximin, from 303 to 
309.—Adyo¢ tprakovtaetypixdc, ‘ Thirty-year dis- 
course,” i. e., an Eloge on Constantine, pronounced 
in the thirtieth year of his reign, A.D. 335.—TIlepi rot 
kata Sedov Biov tod paxapiov Kwvorartivov tov Ba- 
otdéwc. A life of Constantine, in four books. It is 
rather an eloge than a biographical sketch.—TGy ap- 
Vaiwv papTipev ovvaywy7, ‘A Collection of Ancient 
Martyrs.” This work is lost, but many fragments 
have been preserved by the legendary writers of sub- 
sequent ages._—-A life of Pamphilus, of which there 
remains a solitary fragment.—Ilept tév Kata diaddp- 
avg Kalpod¢ év dtapdpote TOAEoW AOAnoavTaY dyiwr 
papttpwv, “Of the holy martyrs that have contended 
for the faith at various times and in various places.” 
—We now come to another work of Eusebius, which 
forms the principal one of his theological writings. 
This is his EvayyeAccye amodetSewe mpwrapackery, 
or ‘‘ Preparatio Evangelica.” ‘This work, though its 
subject is one entirely sacred in its nature, yet con- 
tains a great number of valuable notices respecting the 
mythology of the pagan nations, and the philosophy of 
the Greeks in particular. We find in it, also, numer- 
ous passages taken from more than four hundred pro- 


‘fane writers, and in this list are many whose produc- 


tions are lost for us. The Preparatio Evangelica is 
addressed to Theodotus, bishop of Laodicea, and is 
divided into fifteen books. To prepare his readers for 
a demonstration of evangelical truths by reasons pure- 
ly philosophical, and, by collecting together a crowd of 
passages drawn from profane authors, to show how far 
superior Christianity is to all the systems of the pagan 
world—such is the object of Eusebius in the work we 
are considering. In the first six books he proves the 
futility of the heathen doctrines; the nine following 
ones deyelop the motives which have induced the 
followers of Christianity to prefer to them the Jewish 
system of theology as contained in the Old Testa-_ 
ment. In the first book Eusebius gives the tradi- 
tions of the Greeks respecting the origin of the world. 
He then directs his attention to the Phenician theol- 
ogy, and it is on this occasion that he gives the cel- 
ebrated fragment of Sanchoniathon. In the second 
book he examines the religious doctrines of the Egyp- 
tians, as given by Manetho ; and those of the Greeks 
after Diodorus Siculus, Euhemerus, and St. Clement 
of Alexandrea. He undertakes to show that the Pla- 
tonic was as inconsistent and defective as the popular 
theology, and that even the Romans themselves re- 
jected the allegorical interpretations which the Greeks 
gave to their own mythological legends. The ¢hird 
book shows how vain and nugatory have been the ef- 
forts of those writers who haye attempted to explain 
the Egyptian and Grecian fables on physical and moral 
principles. The fourth and fifth books continue this 
demonstration, and seek to prove that the objects of 
worship and sacrifice among the Greeks were the de- 
mons whom our Saviour drove from the world. The 
sixth book refutes the pagan doctrine of destiny, and 
that relative to the influence supposed to be exercised 
by the heavenly bodies on human actions. In the 
seventh the excellence of the religious system of the 
Jews is demonstrated, and the nature of this system 
explained. In the eighth book the sources of this 
religion are pointed out, and in this part of his work 
Eusebius gives, after Aristeas, the history of the Sep- 
tuagint, or Greek version of the Old tee e Tn 
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the following books, down to the thirteenth inclusive, 
the author undertakes to show, that the Greek writers 
have derived from the Sacred volume whatever they 
have taught of valuable or good in matters of philoso- 

hy: such, according to him, is the case especially 
with Plato. The fourteenth and fifteenth books la- 
bour to prove, that in the philosophical opinions of the 
Greeks there reign evident contradictions; that the 
majority of these opinions have no better foundation 
than mere hypothesis, and swarm with errors.—We 
must not omit another work of our author’s, entitled, 
Ilepi tév tomixGv ’Ovoudtwv év TH Sela ypagy, “ OF 
the places mentioned in the sacred writings.” It was 
in two books. The second book, which treats of Pal- 
estine, has alone reached us; we have it in Greek, and 
also in a Latin version by St. Jerome. The version 
would be preferable to the original, by reason of the 
corrections which Jerome made in the work, from his 
intimate acquaintance with the country, if it had not 
reached us in a very corrupt state-—The best editions 
of the work on chronology are, that of Scaliger, Lugd. 
Bat., 1659, fol., and that of Mai and Zohrab, Medzo- 
lan., 1818, 4to: the best editions of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History are, that of H. Stephens, Paris, 1544, 
fol., reprinted with the Latin version of Christophor- 
son, at Geneva, 1612; and that of Heinichen, Lips., 
1827, 1 vol. 8vo. The life of Constantine accom- 
panies the first of these. —The best edition of the 
Preparatio Evangelica is that of Vigier, Paris, 1628, 
fol., reprinted at Lezpzig, 1688, fol—II. A native 
of Emesa, surnamed Pittacus, slain in 554 by order 
of the Emperor Gallus, and to whom Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (14, 7) gives the title of “ concztatus orator.” 
—Ill. A native of Myndus, in Caria, a contemporary 
of the preceding. Eunapius makes mention of him in 
the life of Maximus; and, according to Wyttenbach 
(Eunap., ed. Boissonade, p. 171), he is the same with 
a third Eusebius, of whom Stobeus has left us two 
fragments. 

Eusratutius, I. archbishop of Thessalonica, flour- 
ished in the 12th century under the emperors Manuel, 
Alexius, and Andronicus Comnenus. He is celebra- 

‘ted for his erudition as a grammarian, and is especially 
known as a commentator on Homer and Dionysius 
the geographer. It must be confessed, however, that 
in the former of these commentaries he is largely 
indebted to the Deipnosophiste of Atheneus, and 
Schweighaeuser holds the following strong language 
relative to the extent of these obligations (Pref. ad. 
Athen., p. xix.): “In Eustathii in Homerum Com- 
mentarus Atheneus noster a capite ad calcem (veris- 
sume dixeris) utramque paginam facit : adeoque est 
incredililis et pene anfinitus locorum numerus, quibus 
doctus alle presul ex uno Athenar fonte hortulos suos 
‘arrigavit, ut sepe etiam notissimorum nobilissimorum- 
que auctorum, quorum ubivis obvia ipsa scripta sunt, 
unius ejusdem Athenar verbis produxerit testimonia ; 
utque, nisi de virr doctrina. aliunde satis constaret, 
subinde propemodum videri alle posset e solo Naucrat- 
ica Deipnosophista sapuisse.” (Compare the note of 
the same editor, and Fabricius, Bibl. Grec., vol. 1, 
p. 316, segg.) The commentary of Eustathius was 
united to the edition of Homer which appeared at 
Rome in 1542, 1548, 1550, in 3 vols. folio; and was 
reprinted at Bale in 1560, also in 3 vols. folio. The 
latest edition is the Leipzig one of 1825--30, 6 vols. 4to ; 
for that of Politus, undertaken in 1730, with a Latin 
version, was never finished. The three volumes of 
it which appeared at Florence, 1730-35, in folio, ex- 
tend only to the end of the fifth book of the Iliad. 
Miller and Baumgarten-Crusius have performed a 
valuable service for the student, in publishing extracts 
from Eustathius along with the text of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. (Compare the Memoir of Andrés on the 
Commentary of Eustathius, and the various transla- 
tions which have been made of it; Mem. della Reg. 
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Academa Ercolanense, vol. 1, p. 97, Naples, 1822. 
—Bulletin des Sciences Historiques, vol. 4, p. 337, 
seqq.) The commentary on Dionysius is less valu- 
able, from the scanty nature, most probably, of the 
materials employed. A commentary on Pindar is 
lost. Some unpublished letters of the archbishop’s 
are to be found in the public libraries of Europe.—II. 
A native of Egypt, called by some Eumathius, and 
styled in one manuscript [pwrovobsAicowuoc kai péyac 
vapropvAaé, ** Protonobilissimus and great archivist.” 
He was the author of a romance, entitled, To xa’ 
‘Youivyy cat ‘Youviav dpdua, ‘‘ Hysmine and Hys- 
minias.” It is a cold, flat, and lifeless performance. 
The work has been twice published ; first at Paris, 
1618, in 8vo, with the version, and under the care, of 
Gaulmin ; and again by Teucher, Izps., 1792. This 
last contains merely the text and the version of Gaul- 
min, without either preface or notes. —IIJ. An ancient 
jurist, who has left a work on Prescriptions, entitled, 
Ilepi tov ypovixGy dtaotnudtwy, “Of intervals of 
time.” It was published by Cujas in the 1st volume 
of his works, Bale, 1561, 8vo; in Greek and Latin, 
by Schard, in the collection of Lowenklau, vol. 2, and 
at Leipzig, in 1791, 8vo, by Teucher. 

Euterpe, one of the Muses. She presided over 
music, and is generally represented as holding two 
flutes. ‘To her was ascribed by the poets the invention 
of the tragic chorus. Ausonius says of her, “* Dulci- 
loquos calamos Euterpe flatibus urget.” (Idyll. ult., 
4.) The name means “ the well-delighting one,” from 
ev, well, and répmw, to dehght. (Vid. Muse.) 

EvuruHycrates, a sculptor of Sicyon, son and pupil 
of Lysippus, flourished in Olymp. 120. He was pecu- 
liarly happy in the proportions of his statues. Those 
of Hercules and Alexander were in general esteem, 
and particularly that of Medea, which was borne on a 
chariot by four horses. (Plin., 34, 8.) As regards 
the last of these subjects, however, consult the remarks 
of Sillig, where a new reading in the text of Pliny is 
suggested. (Selig, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Eurrapé.us (“the rallier,” edtpaeAoc), an epithet 
given to P. Volumnius, a Roman, on account of his 
wit and pleasantry. (Horat., Epist., 1,18, 31.) Hay- 
ing forgotten to put his surname or title of Eutrapelus 
to a letter he wrote to Cicero, the orator tells him he 
fancied it came from Volumnius the senator, but was 
undeceived by the ewtrapelia (evrparedia), ‘ the spirit 
and vivacity,” which it displayed. (Compare Ernestz, 
Claw. Cie. Ind. HMist., s. v. Volumnius, and Ind. 
Grac., 8. v. evtparedia, from which it would appear 
that the edtpamedia of Volumnius was rather a “‘ mim- 
ica et scurrilis facetia.’’) 

Evrropius, I. a Latin historian of the 4th century. 
He bore arms under Julian in his expedition against 
the Parthians, as he himself informs us (9, 16), and is 
thought to have risen to senatorian rank. Suidas makes 
him of Italian origin, while some modern writers, on 
the other hand, advance the hypothesis that he was a 
native of Gaul, or, at least, had possessions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Auch, and was identical with the Eutropius 
to whom some of the letters of Symmachus are address- 
ed. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 161, seqgg.— 
Compare the remarks of Tzschucke on the life of Eu- 
tropius, prefixed to his edition.) The manuscripts give 
him the title of Vir Cl., which may stand either for 
Vir Clarissimus or Vir Consularis, but which in 
either sense indicates an advancement to some of the 
highest offices in the state. He wrote several works, 
of which the only one remaining is an abridgment of 
the Roman History in ten books. It is a brief and 
dry outline, without either elegance or ornament, yet 
containing certain facts which are nowhere else men- 
tioned. ‘The work commences with the foundation of 
the city, and is carried on to the death of Jovian, A.D. 
364. At the close of this work, Eutropius announces 
his intention of continuing the narrative in a more ele- 
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vated style, inasmuch as he will have to treat. of great 
personages still living; “quia ad inclytos principes 
venerandosque perventum est.” It does not appear 
that he ever carried this plan into execution. The 
best edition is that of Tzschucke, Lips., 1797, 8vo.— 
II. A eunuch and minister of the Emperor Arcadius, 
who rose by base and infamous practices from the vilest 
condition to the highest pitch of opulence and power. 
He was probably a native of Asia, was made chamber- 
lain to the emperor in the year 399, and, after the fall of 
Rufinus, succeeded that minister in the confidence of 
his master, and rose to unlimited authority. He even 
was created consul, a disgrace to Rome never before 
equalled. An insult offered to the empress was the 
cause of his overthrow ; and he was sent into perpet- 
ual exile to Cyprus. He was soon afterward, however, 
brought back on another charge ; and, after being con- 
demned, was beheaded A.D. 399. (Zosim., 5, 10.— 
Id., 5, 18, &c.) 

Evxinus Pontus. Vid. Pontus Euxinus. 

Exampmus, a fountain which, according to Herod- 
otus, flows into the Hypanis, where the river is four 
days’ journey from the sea, and renders its waters bit- 
ter, that before were sweet. Herodotus places this 
fountain in the country of the ploughing Scythians, 
and of the Alazones. It takes, he adds, the name of 
the place where it springs, which, in the Scythian 
tongue, is Exampeus, corresponding in Greek to ‘epai 
ddoé, or “ the sacred ways.” (Herodot., 4, 52.) 
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Fairs, now Farfa, a river of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of the Sabines, called also Farfaris. (Virg., 4in., 
7, 715.) 

Fasia Gens, a numerous and powerful patrician 
house of ancient Rome, which became subdiyided into 
several families or branches, distinguished by their re- 
spective cognomina, such as Fabii Maximi, Fabii Am- 
busti, Fabii Vibulani, é&c, Pliny says that the name 
of this house arose from the circumstance of its found- 
ers having excelled in the culture of the bean (faba), 
the eaily Romans having been remarkable for their at- 
tachment to agricultural pursuits. (Plin., 18,3.) Ac- 
cording to Festus, however, the Fabii traced their ori- 
gin to Hercules (Fest., s. v. Fadi), and their name, 
therefore, is thought to have come rather from the 
Etrurian term Fabu or Fabiu, which Passeri makes 
equivalent to ‘‘ august” or “venerable.” (Tab. Eu: 
gubin, vii., lin. 22.) But this etymology is less prob- 
able, since the Fabii are said, by the ordinary author- 
ities, to have been of Sabine origin, and to have set- 
tled on the Quirinal from the time of the earliest Ro- 
man kings. After the expulsion of the Tarquinii, the 
Fabian, as one of the older houses, exercised consider- 
able influence in the senate. Czso Fabius, being 
questor with L. Valerius, impeached Spurius Cassius, 
B.C. 486, A.U.C. 268, and had him executed. It has 
been noted as aremarkable fact, that, for seven consec- 
utive years from that time, one of the two annual con- 
sulships was filled by three brothers Fabii in rotation. 
Niebuhr has particularly investigated this period of 
Roman history, and speculated on the causes of this 
long retention of office by the Fabii, as connected with 
the struggle then pending between the patricians and 

" plebeians, and the attempt of the former to monopolize 
the elections. (Rom. Hist., vol. 2, p. 174, seqq.) 
One of the three brothers, Q. Fabius Vibulanus, fell in 
battle against the Veientes in the year of Rome 274. 
In the following year, under the consulship of Cxso 
Fabius and Titus Virginius, the whole house of the 
Fabii proposed to leave Rome, and settle on the bor- 
ders of the territory of Veii, in order to take the war 


against the Veientes entirely into their own hands. 


After performing solemn sacrifices, they left Rome in 
a body, mustering 306 patricians, besides their fami- 
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lies, clients, and freedmen, and encamped on the banks 
of the Cremera in sight of Veii. There they fortified 
themselves, and maintained for nearly two years a 
harassing warfare against the Veientes and other peo- 
ple of Etruria. At last, in one of their predatory in- 

cursions, they fell into an ambuscade, and, fighting — 
desperately, were all exterminated. (Lavy, 2, 48, 
seqq.) Dionysius of Halicarnassus gives also another 
account of this disaster, which he considers less cred- 
ible. According to this latter form of the legend, the 
306 Fabii set off for Rome, in order to offer up a sac- 
rifice in the chapel of their house. As they went to 
perform a pious ceremony, they proceeded without 
arms or warlike array. The Etrurians, however, 
knowing their road, placed troops in ambush, and, fall- 
ing on the Fabn, cut them to pieces. (Consult the re- 
marks of Dionysius, 9, 19, and of Niebuhr, Rom. 
Mist., vol. 2, p. 200.) It is said that one only of the 
Fabii escaped this massacre, having been left quite 
young at Rome. (Luv., 2, 50.—Dzon. Hal., 9, 22.) 
His name was Q. Fabius Vibulanus, and he became 
the parent stock of all the subsequent Fabii. He was 
repeatedly consul, and was afterward one of the de- 
cemviri with Appius Claudius for two consecutive 
years, in which office he disgraced himself by his con- 
nivance at the oppressions of his colleague, which 
caused the fall of the decemvirate. (Vid. Decemviri.) 

Fasia Lex, I. de ambitu, was to circumscribe the 
number of Sectatores or attendants which were allow- 
ed to candidates in canvassing for some high office. 
It was proposed, but did not pass. (Circ. pro Muren., 
34.) The Sectatores, who always attended candidates, 
were distinguished from the Salutatores, who only 
waited on them at their houses in the morning, and 
then went away ; and from the Deductores, who went 
down with them to the Forum and Campus Marcius. 
—II. There was another law of the same name, en- 
acted against kidnapping, or stealing away and retain- 
ing freemen or slaves. The punishment of this of- 
fence, at first, was a fine, but afterward to be sent to 
the mines; and for buying or selling a freeborn citizen, 
death. (Cic. pro Rab., 3.—Ep. ad Quint. Fr., 1, 2.) 

Fasia, a vestal virgin, sister to Terentia, Cicero’s 
wife. She was accused of criminal intercourse with 
Catiline, and brought to trial in consequence, but was 
defended by Cicero and acquitted. (Middleton’s Life 
of Cicero, vol. 1, p. 139.) 

Fasit. Vid. Fabia Gens. ; 

Fasius, I. M. Ambustus, was consul A.U.C. 393, 
and again several times after. He fought against the 
Hernici and the Tarquinians, and left several sons.— 
II. Q. Maximus Rullianus, son of the preceding, at- 
tacked and defeated the Samnites, A.U.C. 429, in the 
absence and against the orders of his commanding 
officer, the Dictator Papirius, who would have brought 
him to punishment for disobedience, but was prevented 
by the intercession of the soldiers and the. people. 
This Fabius was five times consul, and dictator twice. 
He triumphed over the Samnites, Marsi, Gauls, and 
Etrurians. His son, Q. Fabius Gurges, was thrice 
consul, and was grandfather of Q. Fabius Maximus 
Verrucosus, one of the most celebrated generals of 
Rome.—III. Q. Maximus Verrucosus, the celebrated 
opponent of Hannibal. He is said to have been called 
Verrucosus from a wart on his lip, verruca being the 
Latin name for “a wart.” In his first consulship he 
triumphed over the Ligurians. After the victory of 
Hannibal at the Lake Trasymenus, he was named 
Prodictator by the unanimous yoice of the people, and 
was iatrusted with the preservation of the republic. 
The system which he adopted to check the advance of 
Hannibal is well known. By a succession of skilful 
movements, marches, and countermarches, always 
choosing good defensive positions, he harassed his an- 
tagonist, who could never draw him into ground fa- 
vourable for his attack, while Fabius rate a ops 
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portunity of availing himself of any error or neglect on 
the part of the Carthaginians. This mode of warfare, 
which was new to the Romans, acquired for Fabius 
the name of Cunctator or “ delayer,’’ and was cen- 
sured by the young, the rash, and the ignorant; but 
it probably was the means of saving Rome from ruin. 
Minucius, who shared with Fabius the command of the 
army, having imprudently engaged Hannibal, was 
saved from total destruction by the timely assistance 
of the dictator. In the following year, however, 
A.U.C. 536, Fabius being recalled to Rome, the com- 
mand of the army was intrusted to the consul Teren- 
tius Varro, who rushed imprudently to battle, and the 
defeat at Canne made manifest the wisdom of the dic- 
tator’s previous caution. Fabius was chosen consul 
the next year, and was again employed in keeping 
Hannibal in check. In A.U.C. 543, being consul for 
the fifth time, he retook Tarentum by stratagem, after 
which he narrowly escaped being caught himself in a 
snare by Hannibal near Metapontum. (Liv., 27, 15, 
seq.) When, some years after, the question was dis- 
cussed in the senate, of sending Scipio with an army 
into Africa, Fabius opposed it, saying that Italy ought 
first to be rid of Hannibal. Fabius died some time 
after ata very advanced age. His son, called likewise 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, who had also been consul, 
died before him. .His grandson Quintus Fabius Max- 
imus Servilianus, being proconsul, fought against Vir- 
iathus in Spain, and concluded with him an honour- 
able peace. (Livy, Epit., 54.) He was afterward 
consul repeatedly, and also censor. He wrote An- 
nals, which are quoted by Macrobius. (Sat., 1, 16.) 
His brother by adoption, Quintus Fabius Maximus 
f®milianus, the son of Paulus milius (Liv., 45, 41), 
was consul A.U.C. 609, and was the father of Fabius, 
called Allobrogicus, who subdued not only the Allo- 
broges, but also the people of southern Gaul, which he 
reduced into a Roman province, called from that time 
Provincia. Quintus Fabius Maximus, a grandson of 
Fabius Maximus Servilianus, served in Spain under 
Julius Cesar, and was made consul A.U.C. 709. Two 
of his sons or nephews were consuls in succes- 
sion under Augustus. ‘There was also a Fabius con- 
sul under Tiberius. Panvinius and others have reck- 
oned that, during a period of about five centuries, from 
the time of the first Fabius who is mentioned as con- 
sul, to the reign of Tiberius, forty-eight consulships, 
seven dictatorships, eight censorships, seven augur- 
ships, besides the offices of master of the horse and 
military tribune with consular power, were filled by 
individuals of the Fabian house. It could also boast 
of thirteen triumphs and two ovations. (Augustinus 
de Familiis Romanorum.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 
10, p. 151.)—IV. A loquacious personage alluded to 
by Horace (Sat., 1, 1, 14).—V. Pictor, the first Ro- 
man who wrote an historical account of his country. 
This historian, called by Livy scriptorum antiquissi- 
mus, appears to have been wretchedly qualified for the 
labour he had undertaken, either in point of judgment, 
fidelity, or research ; and to his carelessness and inac- 
curacy, more than even to the loss of monuments, may 
be attributed the painful uncertainty which to this day 
hangs over the early ages of Roman history. Fabius 
lived in the time of the second Punic war. The fam- 
ily received its cognomen from Caius Fabius, who, hav- 
ing resided in Btruria, and there acquired some knowl- 
edge of the fine arts, painted with figures the temple 
of Salus, in the year of the city 450. The historian 
was grandson of the painter. He served in the second 
Punic war, and was present at the battle of Trasy- 
menus. After the defeat at Canne, he was sent by 
the senate to inquire from the oracle at Delphi what 
would be the issue of the war, and to learn by what 
supplications the wrath of the gods might be appeased. 
His annals commenced with the foundation of the city 
and sar ag of Italy, and brought down the se- 
2 : 
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ries of Roman affairs to the author’s own time, that is, 
to the end of the second Punic war. We are inform- 
ed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that, for the great 
proportion of the events which preceded his own age, 
Fabius Pictor had no better authority than vulgar tra- 
dition. He probably found, that, if he had confined 
himself to what was certain in these early times, his 
history would have become dry, insipid, and incom- 
plete. This may have induced him to adopt the fa- 
bles, which the Greek historians had invented concern- 
ing the origin of Rome, and to insert whatever he 
found in family traditions, however contradictory or 
uncertain. Dionysius has also given us many exam- 
ples of his improbable narratives, his inconsistencies, 
his negligence in investigating the truth of what he re- 
lates as facts, and his inaccuracy in chronology. In 
particular, as we are told by Plutarch in his life of 
Romulus, Fabius followed an obscure Greek author, 
Diocles the Peparethian, in his account of the founda- 
tion of Rome, and from this tainted source have flowed 
all the stories concerning Mars, the Vestal, the Wolf, 
Romulus, and Remus. He is even guilty of inaccu- 
rate and prejudiced statements in relation to the affairs 
of his own time ; and Polybius, who flourished shortly 
after those times, and was at pains to inform himself 
accurately concerning all the events of the second Pu- 
nic war, apologizes for quoting Fabius on one occasion 
as an authority, and, at the same time, strongly express- 
es his opinion of his violations of truth and his gross 
inconsistencies. ‘The account here given of this writer 
is rather confirmed by the few fragments that remain 
of his work, which are trifling and childish in the ex- 
treme. (Dunlop’s Hist. Rom. Lat., vol. 1, p. 117, segq.) 

Fasrarertia, a town of Latium, on the river Liris, 
and near its junction with the Trerus. The modern 
name is Falvaterra. This town appears at first to 
have belonged to the Volsci, but as early as 424 
A.U.C. it placed itself under the protection of Rome. 
(Liv., 8, 19.) 

Fasricius, Caius, surnamed Luscinus, was consul 
for the first time in the year 471 of Rome, 283 B.C., 
when he triumphed over the Boii and Etrurians. Af- 
ter the defeat of the Romans, under the consul Levi- 
nus, by Pyrrhus (B.C. 281), Fabricius was sent by the 
senate as legate to the king, to treat for the ransom of 
the prisoners, or, according to others, to propose terms 
of peace. Pyrrhus is said to have endeavoured to 
bribe him by large offers, which Fabricius, poor as he 
was, rejected with scorn, to the great admiration of the 
king. Fabricius being again consul, B.C. 279, was 
sent against Pyrrhus, who was then encamped near 
Tarentum. The physician of the king is said to have 
come secretly to the Roman camp, and to have pro- 
posed to Fabricius to poison his master for a bribe. 
The consul, indignant at this, had him put in fetters, 
and sent back to Pyrrhus, on whom this instance of 
Roman integrity made a strong impression. Pyrrhus 
soon after sailed for Sicily, whither he was called by 
the Syracusans, then hard pressed by the Carthagini- 
ans. Fabricius, having defeated the Samnites, Luca- 
nians, and Brutii, who had joined Pyrrhus against 
Rome, triumphed over these nations. Pyrrhus after- 
ward returning to Italy, was finally defeated and driven 
away by M. Curius Dentatus, B.C. 276. Two years 
after, Fabricius being consul for the third time, with 
Claudius Cinna for his colleague, ambassadors came 
from King Ptolemy of Egypt to contract an alliance 
with Rome.—Several instances are related of the ex- 
treme frugality and simplicity which marked the man- 
ners of Fabricius. When censor, he dismissed from 
the senate P. Cornelius Rufinus, who had been twice 
consul, and had also held the dictatorship, because he 
had in his possession ten pounds’ weight of silver plate. 


Fabricius died poor, and the senate was obliged to’ 


make provision for his daughters. (Plut., Vit. Pyrrh.— 
Liv., Epit., 18 et 14.—Ene. Us. Knowl.,v. 10, p- 153.) 
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' Fastia, now Fiesoli, a town of Italy, in Etruria, 
southeast of Pistoria, whence it is said the augurs 
passed to Rome. Catiline made it a place of arms. 
The Goths, when they entered Italy under the consu- 
late of Stilicho and Aurelian, A.D. 400, were defeated 
inits vicinity. (Cic. pro Mur., 24.—Sil. Ital., 8, 478. 
Sallust, Cat., 27.) 

Fatcipia Lex, proposed by the tribune Falcidius, 
A.U.C. 713, enacted that the testator should leave at 
least the fourth part of his fortune to the person whom 
he named his heir. (Dio Cass., 48, 33.) 

Faveria, a town of Picenum, southwest of Firmum, 
now Falleront: (Plin., 3, 13.) 

Favertit (or zwm), a city of Etruria, southwest of 
Fescennium, and the capital of the ancient Falisci, 
so well known from their connexion with the early his- 
tory of Rome. Much uncertainty seems to have ex- 
isted respecting the ancient site of this place ; but it 
is now well ascertained that it occupied the posi- 
tion of the present Civita Castellana. Cluver, and 
after him Holstenius (ad Steph. Byz., p. 67), have 
satisfactorily established this point. The doubt seems 
to have originated in the notion that there was a city 
named Faliscum, as well as Falerii. (Strabo, 226.) 
The situation of the ancient Falerii is made to agree 
with that of Czvita Castellana, from the language of 
Plutarch (Vit. Camill.) and Zonaras (Ann., 2), who 
both describe it as placed on a lofty summit; and the 
latter states that the old town was destroyed, and a 
new one built at the foot of the hill. This fact is con- 
firmed by the identity of the new Falerii with the 
church of St. Maria Falari, on the track of the Fla- 
minian way, where the Itineraries place that city. 
We learn, too, from Pliny (3, 5), that Falerii became 
a colony under the name of Falisca, a circumstance 
which sufficiently reconciles the apparent contradic- 
tion in the accounts of this city. (Frront., de Col., p. 
130.) Falerii, according to Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus (1, 21), belonged at first to the Siculi; but these 
were succeeded by the Pelasgi, to whom the Greek 
form of its name is doubtless to be ascribed, as well 
as the temple and rites of the Argive Juno, and other 
indications of a Grecian origin which were observed 
by that historian, and with which Ovid, who had mar- 
ried a lady of this city, seems also to have been struck, 
though he has followed the less authentic tradition, 
which ascribed the foundation of Falerii to Halesus, 
son of Agamemnon. (dAm., 3, 13.— Fast., 4, 73.) 
The early wars of the Falisci with Rome are chiefiy 
detailed in the fifth book of Livy, where the celebra- 
ted story of Camillus and the schoolmaster of Falerii 
occurs. When the Roman commander was besie- 
ging this place, the schoolmaster of the city (since the 
higher classes of Falerii had a public one for the com- 
mon education of their children) committed a most 
disgraceful and treacherous act. Having led his schol- 
ars forth, day after day, under pretence of taking ex- 
ercise, and each time farther from the city walls, he 
at last suddenly brought them within reach of the Ro- 
man outposts, and surrendered them all to Camillus. 
Indignant at the baseness of the deed, the Roman gen- 
eral ordered his lictors to strip the delinquent, tie his 
hands behind him, and supply the boys with rods and 
scourges to punish the traitor, and whip him into the 
city. This generous act on the part of Camillus pro- 
duced so strong an impression on the minds of the in- 
habitants, that they immediately sent ambassadors to 
treat of a surrender (Liv. 5, 27.—Compare Val. Maz., 
6, 5.—Front., Strat., 5,4). It was not, however, till 
the third year after the first Punic war that this people 
was finally reduced. (Polybius, 1, 65.—Livy, Epit., 
19.—Oros., 4, 11.) The waters of the Faliscan ter- 
ritory were supposed, like those of the Clitumnus, to 


have the peculiar property of communicating a white 


colour to cattle. (Plin., 2, 


103.— Cramer’s Anc. 
aly, vol. 1, p. 226.) ‘ : Kin 


FALERNUS AGER. 


Faternus Acer, a part of Italy famed for its wine. 
Few portions of the Italian peninsula were unfriendly 
to the vine, but it flourished most in that tract of the 
southwestern coast to which, from its extraordinary 
fertility and delightful climate, the name of Campania 
Felix was given. Some doubt concerning the extent 
of the appellation seems to exist ; but Pliny and Strabo 
confine it to the level country reaching from Sinuessa 
to the promontory of Sorrento, and including the 
Campi Laborini, from whence the present name of 

erra dt Lavoro has arisen. In ancient times, in- 
deed, the hills by which the surface is diversified seem 
to have been one continued vineyard. Falernus is 
spoken of by Florus as a mountain, and Martial de- 
scribes it under the same title ; but Pliny, Polybius, 
and others, denominate it a field or territory (ager); 
and, as the best growths were styled indiscriminately 
Massicum and Falernum (vinum), it is thought that 
Massicus was the proper appellation of the hills which 
arose from the Falernian plain. » The truth seems to 
be, that the choicest wines were produced on the 
southern declivities of the range of hills which com- 
mence in the neighbourhood of ancient Sinuessa, and 
extend to a considerable distance inland, and which 
may have taken their general name from the town or 
district of Falernus ; but the most conspicuous or the 
best exposed among them may have been the Massic ; 
and as, in process of time, several inferior growths 
were confounded under the common denomination of 
Falernian, correct writers would choose that epithet 
which most accurately denoted the finest vintage. If 
we are to judge, however, by the analogy of modern - 
names, the question of locality will be quickly decided, 
as the mountain which is generally allowed to point to 
the site of ancient Sinuessa is still known by the name 
of Monte Massico. Pliny’s account of the wines of 
Campania is the most circumstantial. (Plin., 14, 6.) 
“ Augustus, and most of the leading men of his time,” 
observes this writer, ‘‘gave the preference to the Se- 
tine wine that was grown in the vineyards above For- 
um Appii, as being of all kinds the least caleulated to 
injure the stomach. Formerly the Cecuban wine, 
which came from the poplar marshes of Amycle, was 
most esteemed, but it has lost its repute through the 
negligence of the growers, and partly from the limited 
extent of the vineyards, which have been nearly de- 
stroyed by the navigable canal begun by Nero from 
Avernus to Ostia. The second rank used to be as- — 
signed to the growths of the Falernian territory, and 
among them chiefly to the Faustianum. The territory 
of Falernus begins from the Campanian bridge, on the 
left hand, as you go to Urbana. The Faustian vine- 
yards are situate about 4 miles from the village, in the 
vicinity of Cedi, which village is six miles from Sin- 
uessa. The wines produced on this soil owe their 
celebrity to the great care and attention bestowed on 
their manufacture ; but latterly they have somewhat 
degenerated, owing to the rapacity of the farmers, who 
are usually more intent upon the quantity than the 
quality of their vintage. They continue, however, in _ 
the greatest esteem, and are, perhaps, the strongest of 
all wines, as they burn when approached by a flame. 
There are three kinds, the dry, the light, and the 
sweet Falernian. The grapes of which the wine is 
made are unpleasant to the taste.” From this and 
other accounts, it appears that the Falernian wine was 
strong and durable ; so rough in its recent state as not 
to be drunk with pleasure, and requiring to be kept 
many years before it grew mellow. Horace calls it a 
fiery wine; Persius, ixdomitum, 1. e., possessing very 
heady qualities. According to Galen, the best was 
that from 10 to 20 years ; after this period it became 
bitter. Among the wines of the present day, Xeres 
and Madeira most closely approximate to the Faler- 
nian of old, though the difference is still very consid- 
erable, since the ancient wines of ae Greece 
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were usually mixed with certain quantities of pitch, 
aromatic herbs, sea-water, d&e., which must have com- 
municated to them a taste that we, at least, should 
consider very unpalatable. Among the ancient, and 
especially the Greek wines, it was no uncommon 
thing for an age of more than 20 years to leaye no- 
thing in the vessel but a thick and bitter mixture, ari- 
sing, no doubt, from the substances with which the 
wine bad been medicated. We have an exception, 
however, to this, in the wine made in Italy during the 
consulship of Opimius, A.U.C, 633, which was to be 
met with in the time of Pliny, nearly 200 years after. 
This may have been owing to the peculiar qualities of 
that vintage, since we are informed that, in conse. 
quence of the great warmth of the summer in that 
year, all the productions of the earth attained an ex- 
traordinary degree of perfection, Vid, Cmcubus Ager. 
(Henderson's History of ancient and modern Wines, p. 
81, seqq.) 

FAtisot, a people of Etruria. (Vid. Falerii.) 

Faniscus Gratis. Vid, Gratius, 

Fannta Lex, de Sumptibus, enacted A.U.C. 588. 
It limited the expenses <4 day, at festivals, to 100 
asses, whence the law is called by Lucilius Centussis ; 
on ten other days every month to 30, and on all other 
days to 10 asses: also, that no other fowl should be 
served up except one hon, and that not fattened for the 
purpose. (Aut. Gell., 2, 24.—Macrob,, Sat., 2, 13.) 

Fanntus, an inferior poot, ridiculed by Horace 
(Sat., 1, 4, 21). It seems the legacy-hunters of the 
day carried his writings and bust to the library of the 
Palatine Apollo, a compliment only paid to produc. 
tions of merit. Tho satirist remarks, that this was 
unasked for on the part of Fannius (ultro delatis cap- 
sts et imagine); an expression of double import, since 
uliro may also contain a sly allusion to the absence of 
all mental exertion on the part of the poet, (Sehol, et 
Heindorf, ad Horat., 1. ¢.) 

Fanum Vacinas, a tomple of Vacuna, in the vicin- 
ity of Horace’s Sabine villa. (Hor., Zp, 1, 10, 49.) 
Tt is supposed to have stood on the summit of Rocea 
Giovane. 

Farvinis. Vid. Fabaris. 

Fauna, a goddess of the Latins. According to the 
old Roman legends, by which all the Italian deities 
were originally mortals, she was the daughter of Picus, 
and the sister and wife of Faunus, One account makes 
her to have never left her bower, or let herself be seen 
of men; and to have boen deified for this reason, be- 
coming identical with the Bona Dea, and no man be- 
ing allowed to enter her temple. (Macrob., 1, 12.) 
According to anothor tradition, she was not only re- 
markable for her modesty, but also for her extensive 
and varied knowledge. Having, however, on one oc- 
casion, made free with the contents of a jar of wine, 
she was beaten to death by her husband with myrtlo- 
twigs! Repenting, however, soon after of the deed, he 
bestowed on her divine honours. Hence, in the celo- 
bration of her sacred rites, myrtle boughs were care 
fully excluded; nor was any wine nlawed to be 
brought, under that name, into her temple; but it was 
cullen ‘choney,” and the vessel containing it also was 
termed mellarium (scil. vas), i, @, ‘a honey-jar,” 
(Consult Macrob,, Sat., 1, 12, and Spangenberg, de 
Vet. Lat, Relig. Domest., p. 64, where other versions 

_ of the story are given.) Fauna is said to have given 
oracles from her temple after death, which circum: 
stance, according to some, affords an etymology for 
the name Fatwa or Fatuella, which was often borne 
by her (from fari, “to declaro’’). A different explana 
tion, however, is given in Macrobius (Labeo, ap. Ma- 
crob., Sat., 1, 12).—There can be little doubt but that 
Fauna is identical not only with the Bona Dea, but 
with Terra, ole wa Ops ; S- ae idee with the 

_pers » (Maerob., le.) The name ap» 
pears to o ie rom paw, pad, connected with which 
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are datoxw and paiva, to bring forth into the light,” 
“to cause lo appear.” (Creuzer, Symbolik, yol. 1, 
p. 51, not.—Spangenberg, 1. ¢.) 

Faunania, festivals at Rome in honour of Paunus. 
They were celebrated on the 18th of February, or the 
ides of the month. On this same day occurred the 
slaughter of the Fabii. (Ovid, Fast., 2, 198, seqq.) 
There was another festival of the same name, which 
was celebrated on the nones (Sth) of December, 
(Horat., Od., 8, 18.) 

aunt, certain deities of the country, represented 
as having tho logs, feet, and ears of goats, and the rest 
of the body human, The peasants offered them a 
lamb or a kid with great solomnity. When the spring 
brought back new life to the fields, the vivid imagina- 
tion of the ancient poets saw thom animated by the 
presence of these frofic divinities, and hence, no doubt, 
tho origin of their name, from the Greek daw or patbo 
(“ to “| tre pois “to display to the view"), the Pauns 
being, if the expression be allowed, the rays of the 
gonial ating lait personified, (Oreuger, Symbolik, 
vol, 2, p. 921.)—Tho Fauns of the Latin mythology 
are somewhat analogous to the Satyrs of the Greeks. 
There are points, however, in which the ancient art- 
ists mado them differ as to appearance, ‘The Fauns 
are genorally represented as young and frolic of mien; 
their faces are round, expressive of merriment, and 
not without an occasional mixture of mischief. The 
Satyrs, on the contrary, bear strong resemblance to 
different quadrupeds ; their faces and figures partake 
of the ape, the ram, or the goat; they havo sometimes 
goats’ legs, but always oither goats’ or horses’ tails. 
(Mavman, Lectures on Sculpture, p. 162.) Accord. 
ing to Lanzi, there is, in general, in the lower limbs 
of the Faun, more of the goat, in those of the Satyr 
more of the horse, (Vasi, p. 98, seqqg.-- Compare 
Visconti, Mus, Pio-Clement., vol. 8, p, 54, seq. 
Virg., G., 1, 10.—Ovid, Met., 6, 392.) 

I'aunus, a rural deity of the ancient Latins, resom- 
ling the Grecian Pan, to whom he is not very dissimi« 
lar in name, and with whom he was often identified, 
(Ovid, Fast., 2, Adv—Id. tb, 4, 650,— Horat., Od., 
1, 17, 1.) Indeed, some writers think that his wor 
ship was originally Pelasgic, and was brought by this 
race from Arcadia, the well-known centre of the wor. 
ship of Pan, (Compare Oreuzer, Symbolik, vol. 3, 
p. 203.) Faunus was held to have the power of tell- 
ing the future. (Ovid, /. e-—Virg., din, '7, 81, seq.) 
In later times he was mortalized, like all the other 
Italian gods, and was said to have been a just and 
brave king, greatly devoted to agriculture, the son of 
Picus and father of Latinus, (Virg., dan, 7, 47.— 
Probus, Geor., 1, 10.) Like Pan, too, he was multi- 
plied; and as there were Pans, so we also moet abun« 
dant montion of Fauns, (Vid. Mauni.) he poets 

ave to Faunus the samo personal attributes as they 

id to the Fauns, making bis shape half human, half 
that of a goat. As Patna was nothing more than the 
Barth (Vid. Mauna), so Faunus appears to be the same 
with Tellumo, (Spangenberg, de Vet. Lat. Rel. Dom. 
p: 68.——Heyne, Exeurs., 5, ad Aln, 'V—Ruperti, ad 
Juv, 8, 131—Antias, ap. Arnob, adv, gent, 6) 1, p. 
483,——Orenger’s Symbolik, vol. 8, p. 203.) 

Favorinus. Vid. Phavorinus. 

Fausra, I, daughter of Sylla, married Milo the 
friend of Cicero, She disgraced herself by a criminal 
affair with the historian Sallust. (Hora, Sat, 1, 2, 
4t.—Schol. Crug. et Aer. ad loc), Daughter of 
Maximian, and wife of Constantine the Great, When 


hor fathor wished her to join him in a plot for assassi- 


nating her husband, she discovered the whole affair to 
the latter, After exercising the most complete ascend> 
aney over the mind of her husband, she was eventually 
put to death by him, on his discovering the falsity of a 
charge which she had made against Gis 8, the son 


of Constantine by a previous marriage, (Amm, Mar- 
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cell, 14, Le COrevier, Hist, des Emp, Rom,, vol. 6, p. 
856.) 

Vaverina, 1, Annia Galeria, daughter of Annius 
Vorua, prefect of Rome, She married Antoninus bo- 
fore hia adoption by Hadrian, and died in the third 
yoar of her huaband’s reign, 86 years of age. She was 
notorious for her licontiouaness, and yet her husband 
appeared blind to her fyailtios, and after her death even 
accorded unto her divine honours, Her effigy appears 
ona large number of medala, (Dio Cass,, 17, 80. 
Capitol, Vite Anton, P., @& 8))eeIL Annia, or the 
Younger, daughter of the preceding, married her cousin 
Maroua Aurelius, and died A.D, L176, in a village of 
Oappadooia, at the foot of Mount ‘Taurus, on her huss 
band's return from Syria, She ia represented by Dio 
Oanaiue and Capitolinus av even more profligate in hor 
conduct than her mother; and yet Mareus, in his Med. 
itationa (1, 17), oxtola her obedience, simplicity, and 
alfoction, Her daughter Lucilla married Lucius Ve- 
vous, whom Marevua Aurelius associated with him in the 
empire, and her son Commodus sueceeded hia father 
awomperor, (Capitol, Vit, Ant, Phil, 6 19) Mare 
ohand (Merewre de Mrance, 1745) and Wieland have ate 
tempted to clear thie princess of the imputation againat 
hor character, (Lneyelop, Use, Knowledge, vol, 10, 
p. 209.) 

Pavarivas, a goddow among the Romana, supposed 
to preside over cattle, and the productions of the seas 
Aone gonerally, Haustitas ia treaquently een to 
the Felieitas Temporwm of the Roman medals, (Zo 
vat, Od, 4, 6, 17.) 

avariiua, the name of the shepherd who, in the 
old Roman legend, found Romulus and Remus getting 
aveklod by the sheewol!, He took both the eileen 
to hia home and brought them up, (Vid. Romulus, 
and Roma,) 

Monrvania, a foant at Rome of purification and 
atonement, in the month of Mebraary : it continued 
for 12 daya, ‘The monthof Mebruary, which, together 
with January, wan added by Numa to the ten month 
conatituting the year of Romulus, derived ita name 
from thie general expiatory festival, the people being 
then purified (/ebruatt) from the sins of the whole year, 
(Ovid, Fast, 2, 19.) Some, however, deduce the 
name Mebruarius from the old Latin word fiber, mene 
tioned by Varro (44, Ji, 4, 19), and meaning the & end" 
or © extremity” of anything, whence comea the term 
Jimbria, “the hem or edge of a garment,” Ln this 
none, therefore, Mebruary will have been so called from 
ile having been the last month in the earlier Roman 
year, (Nork, Ltymol, Handwirt,, vol, 1, p, 838.) 

Pouix, M, Anvontua, 1, a Roman governor of Jue 
diva, who sueceaded in offies Cumanua, after the latter 
had been exiled for malveraation, (Josephus, Ane, 
Jud, 20,6.) Ile waa the brother of the freedman 
Pallas, the favourite of Claudius, On reaching his 
povecatay A.D, 58, Felix became enamoured of the 
veoutiful Druwilla, daughter of Agrippa, at that time 
married to Agivus, King of Emena; and by dint of 
magnificent promises, and through the intervention of 
a prt: sorderer named Simon, he auceeeded in dae 
taching her from her huaband, and in making her his 
own wile, Josephus charges this governor (Ant, Jud., 
20,8) with having caused the assassination of the high: 
paee Jonathas, to whom, in a great measure, he owed 
via place, Folix, it eons, Wished to rid himself of one 
who wae continually eh him about the 
oppression of his government, And yet the Roman 
overnor proved in one instanee of considerable bene 
ft to those under his charge, by delivering them from 
the robbers who had previously infested thelr eountry, 


(Joveph., 1. 6.) It was before this Pelix that St. Paul 
appeared ot Owsared, on that memorable occasion | the go 
when the startling subjects bier Nid the apostle 

hin jud reseet.| 


de the corrupt Roman tremble on: 
(duis, 2 26.) ‘Two years alter, this te "was 8c 
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ceeded by Porcius Festus, and left Paul still in prison, 
in order to please the Jews, ‘Che latter, however, sent 
a deputation to Rome to accuse him of various mal- 
practices, but he was screened from punishment by the 
influence of his brother Pallas with Nero, who had sue- 
ceeded Claudius on the imperial throne, (Joseph. Ane. 
Jud,, 20, 8.)eI1, A native of Rome, who succeeded 
Dionysius the Calabrian as bishop of that city, AWD. 
R71, and suffered martyrdom in 875, He waa sue 
ceeded by Butychianua, bishop of Luna. ‘There is ox« 
tant an epistle of Melix to Maximus, bishop of Alex- 
andrea, against Paul of Samosata,—IIL, A bishop of 
Rome, the second of the name in the list of Popes, 
though some call him Molix IL, on account of an an- 
tikpope who assumed the title of Molix Ul. in the sehism 
ayes Liberia (A.D, 355-66), He succeeded Sim- 
pheiua A.D, 483, Melix had a dispute, UPOn quod. 
tions of eeclosiaatical supremacy, with Acacius, bishop 
of Constantinople, whe was supported by the emperor 
and moat of the eastern clergy, in consequence of which 
aachiam ensued between the Greek wnd Latin churches, 
Molix died A.D, 492, and was succooded by CGelasius 
1, Tle was canonized by the Romish chureh, (Con. 
sult Morent, Diet, Hist, vol. 2, p 503,) 

Mreneina, an Etrurian city in Gallia Cisalpina, after. 
ward callod Bononia, and now Bologna, Pliny (3, 
15) makes it to have been the principal seat of the 
Tuscana; but this must be Gadarstodd to apply only 
with reference to the cities founded by that nation 
north of the Apennines, Bononia received a Roman 
colony 653 A, (hiv, 87, bY Vell. Patera, 1, 
15.) Frequent mention of this city is made in the 
civil wars, (Clie, Mp.ad Mam, 11, L8.5—Ld, 1b,, 12, 5. 
~-Appian, 4,2.) Aa it had suffered considerably du- 
ring this period, it was restored and agegrandized by 
Augustus aftor the battle of Actium, and continued to 
rank high among the great cities of Italy, (‘Taeit., 
Hist,, 2, 538.-——Strabo, 216..—LPomp, Mel,, 2, 4,—-Cra- 
mer'y Anetent Ltaly, vol, 1, p. 88.) 

anni, a town of Italy, now /elére, in the district 
of Venetia, Tt was the eapital of the small commu. 
nity called Peltrini, 

wnwarnnna, a Roman historian, who lived in the 
time of Augustus, Pliny and Husebiue place his death 
in tho sixth year of the reign of ‘Tiberius, A.D, 21, 
Menoatella wrote an histerical work entitled Annales, 
from which Asconina Pedianus has derived many ma+ 
terials in his Commentarios on Cicero's Orationa, Of 
this work only fragmenta remain, Another production, 
“De Saverdotiiv et Magistratibus Romanorum,” is 
sometimes attributed to him, but incorrectly, Tt is 
fyom the pen of Miocehi (1loceus), a native of Flor. 
once, and was written at the commencement of the 
{4th century, Tenestella was seventy years old at the 
time of his death, (Voss,, de Hist, Lat, 1, 1 
Munce, de Viril at, Le Lay po 2, 6. 5, 8. Madnigy 
de Ascon, Pedian., p, 64.) ‘The fragments of Pene 
ostella’s Annala are piven, pt others, by Haver 
camp, in his edition of Salluat, vol, &, p, 886, (Bahr, 
Geach, Rom, Lat, vol. typ. ) 

Vunarta, a fostival at Rome of the Dil Manes, on 
the 21st of Mebruary, but, according to Ovid, on the 
17th, Peatua derives the word from fera, on account 
of a repant carried to the sepulchres of relations and 
friends on that occasion, or from feria, on account of 
the victima sacrificed,  Voasiue observes, that the 
Romana termed death fera, erwel, and that the word 


feralia might arise thence, (Compare, however, the 


remarks of Nork, Etymol,, Handwort, vol. 1, p, 841, 
v0, feria) Vt continued for 11 days, during whieh 
time presenta were ars to the graves of the de» 
ceased, marriagos wore forbidden, and the temples of 
a wore shut, Friends and relations also kept, 
rod gn ot 
titling difforences and q . y 
it ay uel existed, It was scat atten Abas that 
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the manes of departed friends came and hovered over 
their graves, and feasted upon the offerings which the 
hand of piety and affection had prepared for them. 
In the case of the poor these offerings were plain and 
simple, consisting generally of a few grains of salt, 
flour mixed with wine, scattered violets, &c. The 
wealthy, however, offered up sumptuous banquets. 
(Ovid, Fast., 2, 535, segg.— Kirchmann, de Funeri- 
bus, p. 560.) 

FERENTINUM, I. a town of Etruria, southeast of 
Vulsinii, now Ferenti. From Vitruvius, who speaks 
of some valuable stone-quarries in its neighbourhood 
(2, 7), we collect that it was a municipium. The Em- 
peror Otho’s family was of this city. (Swet., Vit. Oth., 
1.—Sext., Aur. Vict.—Tacit., Hist., 2, 50.—Compare 
Ann., 15, 33.)—IL. A town of Latium, about eight 
miles beyond Anagnia, on the Via Latina, now Feren- 
tino. It appears to have belonged originally to the 
Volsci, but was taken from them by the Romans and 
given to the Hernici. (wv.,4,51.) It subsequently 
fell into the hands of the Samnites. (Liv., 10, 34.— 
Compare Steph. Byz., s. v.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
yol. 2, p. 80, seqq.) 

Ferentom, or, more properly, Forentum, as Pliny 
(3, 11) writes it, a town of Apulia, about eight miles 
to the southeast of Venusia, and on the other side of 
Mount Vultur. It is now Forenza. (Horat., Od., 
3, 4, 15.—Diod. Sic., 19, 65.) 

Ferrerrivs, an appellation of Jupiter among the 
Romans, who was so called from the feretrum, a 
frame supporting the spolia opima, dedicated to him 
by Romulus, after the defeat of the Ceninenses, and 
the death of their king. This derivation, however, is 
opposed by some, who think it better to derive the 
term from the Latin ferire, fo smite. This is the opin- 
ion of Plutarch, and he adds, that Romulus had prayed 
to Jupiter that he might have power to smite his ad- 
versary and kill him. (Ziv.,1, 10.—Plut., Vit. Rom.) 

Feria Lavina, the Latin Holydays. (Vid. La- 
‘tium.) 

Feronia, a goddess worshipped with great solem- 
nity by both the Sabines and Latins, but more espe- 
cially the former. She is commonly ranked among 
the rural divinities. Feronia had a temple at the foot 
of Mount Soracte, and in her grove around this tem- 
ple great markets used to be held during the time of 
her festival. Her priests at this place used to walk 
unhurt on burning coals. (Dion. Hal., 3, 32.—Strab., 
226.—Heyne, ad Virg., Ain., 7, 800.—Fabretti, In- 
script,, p. 452.) She had also a temple, grove, and 
fount near Anxur, and in this temple manumitted 
slaves went through certain formalities to complete 
their freedom, such as cutting off and consecrating 
the hair of their head, and putting on a pileus or cap. 
(Lnv., 32, 1.— Serv. ad Virg., Ain., 7, 564.) Flowers 
and first-fruits were the offerings to her, and the in- 
terpretation of her name given-in Greek was Flower- 
bearing or Garland-loving, while some rendered. it 
Persephone (Proserpina). Thus Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus remarks, lepdv éot.... . Vede Pepwreiac 
dvouatopérnc, iv ol peradpagovrec sig tiv ‘EAAGOa 
yAaooay ot pév ’AvOngopov, of dé Diroorépavov, ob 
68 Gepoedovnv Kadovotv. (Dion. Hal., 3, 32, where 
for Gepwvetac we must evidently read Pepwriac, to 
suit the text in another part of Dionysius, 2, 49, as 
- also the quantity given by the Latin poets.) Feronia 
was also said to have been called Juno Virgo (Serv. 
ad Ain., 7,799); but this, according to Spangenberg, 
is a mere error, arising from the Sabine form of the 
name (Heronia) being confounded with the Greek ap- 
pellation for Juno (Hera). (Spangenberg, de Vet. 
Lat. Rel. Dom., p. 48.) In the vicinity of the tem- 
ple of Feronia, at Soracte, was another to the god So- 
zanus, and the worship .of these two divinities -was 
connected, in a measure, by common ceremonies. 
Hence Miller compares these two divinities with the 
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Mania and Mantus of the Etrurians. (Miiller, Etrusk., 
vol. 2, p. 65.) 

Fescennta (torwm) or FescEnnivm, a city of Etru- 
ria, east of the Ciminian Lake, and near the Tiber. 
It seems to have occupied the site of the modern Ga- 
lese. Dionysius of Halicarnassus informs us (1, 21), 
that this place was first possessed by the Siculi, who 
were afterward expelled by the Pelasgi; and he adds, 
that some slight indications of the occupation of this 
city by the latter people might still be observed in his 
day. It is on this account, probably, that Solinus (c. 
8) says, it was founded by the Argives. Fescennium 
is quoted in the annals of Latin poetry for the nuptial 
songs, called Carmina Fescennina, to which, accord- 
ing to Festus, it gave its name. (Compare Pliny, 
15, 22.) The Fescennine verses, however, derive 
their appellation, according to others, from the obscene 
deity Fascinus, whom it was their object to propi- 
tiate. Traces of these gross effusions were to be 
found at Rome even in the latest periods of the em- 
pire, more particularly in the couplets which the young 
men sang at the nuptials of their friends, and the songs 
of the soldiers who followed the triumphal car of the 
general. ‘The origin of the Fescennine verses is to be 
traced to the rude hilarity attendant upon the celebra- 
tion of harvest. They were, therefore, in their prim- 
itive character, a sort of rustic dialogue spoken ex- 
tempore, in which the actors exposed before their au- 
dience the failings and vices of their adversaries, and, 
by a satirical humour and merriment, endeavoured to 
raise the laughter of the company. ‘They would seem 
to have speedily run into excess, since one of the laws 
of the Twelve Tables prohibits this license under pain 
of death; a punishment afterward commuted for beat- 
ing with sticks. (Consult Henrichs, Versus ludicri in 
Romanorum Casares priores olim compositi, Hale, 
1810, p. 6.) ; 

Festus, I. Sextus Pomponius (or, according to 
others, Pompeius), a grammarian, supposed to have 
lived during the latter half of the third century. He 
made an abridgment, in alphabetical order, of the large 
work of Verrius Flaccus, on the signification of Words 
(‘De Verborum Significatione”). This abridgment 
has been divided by editors into 20 books, each of 
which contains a letter. Festus has passed over in 
silence those words which Verrius had declared obso- 
lete, and he intended, it would seem, to have treated 
of them in a separate work. Sometimes he does not 
coincide in the opinions of Verrius, and on these oc- 
casions he gives his own views of the subject matter. 
The abridgment of Festus is one of the most useful 
books we possess for acquiring an accurate knowledge 
of the Latin tongue; it has experienced, however, in 
some respects, an unhappy lot. It existed entire 
down to the 8th century, when Paul Winifred con- 
ceived the idea of making a small and meager extract 
from it. ‘This compilation henceforward supplanted 
the original work in the libraries .of the day, and the 
latter was so far lost to modern times that but a sin- 
gle manuseript was found of it, and this an imperfect 
one, commencing with the letter M. (Dacier, Pref. 
ad Fest.) Aldus Manucius, into whose hands the 
manuscript fell, amalgamated its contents with the la- 
bours of Paul Winifrid, and made.one work of them, 
which he printed in 1513, at the end.of the Cornuco- 
pia de Perotto. Another individual, whose name is 
unknown, made a similar union, but more complete 
than that of Aldus: the work.of this latter was pub- 
lished in 1560 by Antonio Agostina, bishop of Lerida, 
who afterward became archbishop.of Saragossa. Oth- 
er fragments of Festus were found in the Jibrary of 
Cardinal Farnése ; they were published .by Fulvius 
Ursinus, at Rome, in 1581. The best editions are, 
that of Dacier (In Uswm Delphini), Paris, 4to, 1681, 
that of C. O. Muller, 4to, Leips., 1839, and 
that of Lindemann, in the Corpus Grammaticorum 
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Latinorum Veterum, vol. 2, 4to, Lips., 18382.—II. 
Porcius, governor of Judea after Felix, whom the 
Jews solicited to condemn St. Paul or to order him 
up to Jerusalem. The apostle’s appeal to Cesar (the 
Emperor Nero) frustrated the intentions of both Fes- 
tus and the Jews. (Acts, 25, 1, seqgq.) 

Fiprenvs, a small stream of Latium, running into 
the Liris, and forming before its junction a small isl- 
and. This island belonged to Cicero, and is the spot 
where the scene is laid of his dialogues with Atticus 
and his brother Quintus on legislation. He describes 
it in the opening of the book as-the property and resi- 
dence of his ancestors, who had lived there for many 
generations ; he himself was born there, A.U.C. 646. 
The Fibrenus, in another passage of the second book, 
is mentioned as remarkable for the coldness of its wa- 
ters. The river is now called Fiwme della Posta: 
the island has taken the name of S. Domenico Abate. 
(Romanelli, vol. 3, p. 366, segg.—Cramer’s Ancient 
Italy, vol. 2, p. 113.) ; 

Ficutéa or Ficunnea, a town of Latium, beyond 
Mount Sacer, to the northof Rome. Cicero had a villa 
there, and the road that led to the town was called Fi- 
culnensis, afterward Nomentana Via. (Cic., Aét., 12, 
34.—Liv., 1, 38; 3, 52.) It is supposed by Nibby 
to have stood at Monte Gentile, about nine miles from 
Rome. (Delle Vie degh Antichi, p. 94.) 

FipEN&, a town of the Sabines, between four and 
five miles from Rome. It was at first a colony of Alba 
(Dion. Hal., 2, 54), but fell subsequently into the hands 
of the Etrurians, or more probably the people of Veii. 
Fidene, according to Dionysius (2, 23), was conquered 
by Romulus soon after the death of Tatius ; he repre- 
sents it as being at that period a large and populous 
town. It made several attempts to emancipate itself 
from the Roman yoke, sometimes with the aid of the 
Etruscans, at others in conjunction with the Sabines. 
Its last revolt occurred A.U.C. 329, when the dictator 
#Emilius Mamercus, after having vanquished the Fide- 
nates in the field, stormed their city, which was aban- 
doned to the licentiousness of his soldiery. (Liv., 4, 
9.) From this time we hear only of Fidenz as a de- 
serted place, with a few country-seats in its vicinity. 
(Strabo, 226.—Cic., de Leg. Agr., 2, 25.—Horat., 
Epist., 1,2, 7.) In the reign of Tiberius a terrible 
disaster occurred here by the fall of a wooden amphi- 
theatre, during a show of gladiators, by which accident 
50,000 persons, as Tacitus reports (Ann., 4, 62), or 
20,000, according to Suetonius (7%., 40), were killed 
or wounded. From the passage of Tacitus here cited, 
it appears that Fidene had risen again to the rank of a 
municipal town. (Compare Juvenal, 10, 99.) The 
distance of five miles, which ancient writers reckon 
between Rome and Fidene, and the remains of anti- 
quity which are yet to be seen there, fix the site of 
this place near Castel Giubileo. (Nibby, Viaggio An- 
tag., vol. 1, p. 85.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol.1, p. 302.) 

Fivivs Divs, a Roman deity, whose name often oc- 
curs in adjurations. The expression Me dius fidius, 
which is found so frequently in the Roman classics, has 
been variously explained. Festus makes dius fidius 
to be put for Azo¢ filius, the son of Jupiter, i. e., Her- 
cules ; he cites, at the same time, other opinions, as 
that it is the same with swearing per divi fidem or per 
diurnt temporis (i. e., diet) fidem. All these etymolo- 
gies, however, are decidedly erroneous. A passage in 
Plautus (Asin., 1, 1, 8) furnishes a safer guide, which 
is as follows: “* Per diwm fidium queris ; jurato mihi 
video necesse esse elogui, quidquid roges.” From this 
passage we may fairly infer, that, in the phrase under 
consideration, divs is the same as deus or divus, and 
fidius an adjective formed from fides. Hence dius fi- 
dius, ‘ the god of honour,” or “ of good faith,” will be 
the same as the Zev¢ riotvog of the Greeks ; and, if we 
follow the authority of Varro, identical with the Sabine 
Sancus and Roman Hercules. (Varro, L. L., 4, 10.) 
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Firmum, a city of Picenum, about five miles from 
the sea, below the river Tinna. It was called Firmum 
Picenum, and was so termed probably to distinguish 
it from some other city of the same name, now un- 
known. (Mich. Catalani, Orig. ¢ Antich. Fermane, 
pt. 2, p. 32.) It was colonized, as Velleius Patercu- 
lus informs us (1, 14), towards the beginning of the 
first Punic war. Ancient inscriptions give it the name 
of Colonia Augusta Firma. The modern town of Fer- 
mo is yet a place of some note in the Marca d' Anco- 
na; and the Porto di Fermo answers to the Castel- 
lum Firmanorum of Pliny (3, 13.—Cramer’s Ancient 
Italy, vol. 1, p. 283). 

Firmus or Fremivs, one of those ephemeral Roman 
emperors known in history by the name of tyrants, be- 
cause they were usurpers of empire under legitimate 
sovereigns. He was born in Seleucia in Syria, and 
owned extensive possessions in Egypt. Urged on by 
the impetuosity and love of change peculiar to the 
Egyptian Greeks, he seized upon Alexandrea, and as- 
sumed the title of Augustus, one of his objects being 
to aid the cause of Zenobia, who had already been con- 
quered by Aurelian, but whose power was still not com- 
pletely overthrown. Aurelian marched against Fir- 
mus with his usual rapidity, defeated him, took him 
prisoner, and inflicted on him the punishment of the 
cross. Firmus is described as having been of ex- 
traordinary stature and strength of body. His aspect 
was so forbidding that he obtained in derision the sur- 
name of Cyclops. (Vopisc., Vit. Firm.) 

Fiscetwus, that part of the chain of the Apennines 
which separates the Sabines from Picenum. (Pln., 
3, 12.) Mount Fiscellus was reported by Varro to 
be the only spot in Italy in which wild goats were to 
be found. (Varro, R. R., 2, 1.) 

Fraccus, I. a poet. (Vid. Valerius.)—II. Verrius, a 
grammarian, tutor to the two grandsons of Augustus, 
and author of a work entitled ‘“‘ De Verborum Signifi- 
catione.” (Vid. Festus, I.)—III. One of the names 
of Horace. (Vzd. Horatius.) 

Framinia Via, one of the Roman roads. It was 
constructed by C. Flaminius when censor (A.U.C. 
533, B.C. 221), and was carried, in the first instance, 
from Rome to Narnia; whence it branched off in two 
directions, to Mevania and Spoletum, uniting, however, 
again at Fulginia. From this place it continued its 
course to Nuceria, and was there divided a second time, 
one branch striking off through Picenum to Ancona ; 
whence it followed the coast to Fanum Fortune; here 
it met the other branch, which passed the Apennines 
more to the north, and descended upon the sea by the 
pass of Petra Pertusa and Forum Sempronii. These 
two roads, thus reunited, terminated at Ariminum. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 292.) 

Framinivs, C. Nepos, was consul A.U.C. 531 and 
537 (B.C. 223 and 217). Having been sent this latter 
year against Hannibal, his impetuous character urged 
him to hazard the battle of the Lake Trasymenus, in 


which conflict he was slain, with the greater part of his 


army. (Liv., 22, 3.—Flor., 2, 6.—Val. Maz., 1, 6.) 

FLamininvs, Titus Quintivs, was made consul B.C. 
198, before he was thirty years of age, and had the 
province of Macedonia assigned to him, with the charge 
of continuing the war against Philip, which had now 


lasted for two years, without any definite success on — 


the part of the Romans. In his first campaign he drove 
Philip from the banks of the Aoiis, and, among other 
important movements, succeeded in detaching the 
Acheans from the Macedonian alliance. In the fol- 
lowiug year Flamininus, being confirmed by the senate 
in his command as proconsul, before commencing hos- 


tilities afresh, held a conference with Philip on the coast — 
of the Maliac Gulf, and allowed him to send ambassa- 


dors to Rome to negotiate a peace. These negotia- 
tions, however, proving fruitless, Flamininus marched 


| into Thessaly, where Philip had taken a : position, 


“a 


. 


‘Claudius deceased. 
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and totally defeated him in the battle of Cynoscepha- 
lx, ina spot broken by small hills, between Phere and 
Larissa. 'The Macedonians lost 8000 killed and 5000 
prisoners. After granting peace to the Macedonian 
monarch on severe and humiliating terms, Flamini- 
nus was continued in his command for another year, 
B.C. 196, to see these conditions executed. In that 
year, at the meeting of the Isthmian Games, where 
multitudes had assembled from every part of Greece, 
Flamininus caused a crier to proclaim, “ that the senate 
and people of Rome, and their commander Titus Quin- 
tius, having subdued Philip and the Macedonians, re- 
stored the Corinthians, Phocians, Locrians, Eubceans, 
Thessalians, Acheans, &c., to their freedom and in- 
dependence, and to the enjoyment of their own laws.” 
Bursts of acclamation followed this announcement, and 
the crowd pressed forward to express their gratitude 
to Flamininus, whose conduct throughout these mem- 
orable transactions was marked by a wisdom, modera- 
tion, and liberality seldom found united in a victorious 
Roman general. He was thus the means of protract- 
ing the independence of the Greek states for half a cen- 
tury longer. In the following year, B.C. 195, Flamini- 
nus was intrusted with the war against Nabis, tyrant of 
Lacedemon, who had treacherously seized on the city of 
Argos. The Roman commander marched into Laco- 
nia, and laid siege to Sparta, but he met with a brave 
resistance, and at last agreed to grant peace to Nabis, 
on condition that he should give up Argos and all the 
other places which he had usurped, and restore their 
lands to the descendants of the Messenians. His 
motives for granting peace to Nabis were, he said, part- 
ly to prevent the destruction of one of the most illus- 
trious of the Greek cities, and partly the great prepara- 
tions which Antiochus, king of Syria, was then making 
on the coast of Asia. Livy suggests, as another prob- 
able reason, that Flamininus wished to terminate the 
war himself, and not to give time to a new consul to 
supersede him and reap the honours of the victory. 
The senate confirmed the peace with Nabis, and in the 


‘following year, 194 B.C., Flamininus, having settled 


the affairs of Greece, prepared to return to Italy. 
Having repaired to Corinth, where deputations from all 
the Grecian cities had assembled, he took a friendly 


‘leave of them, withdrew his garrisons from all their 
cities, and left them to the enjoyment of their own 


freedom. On returning to Italy, both he and his sol- 


‘diers were received with great demonstrations of joy, 


and ‘the senate decreed him a triumph for three days. 
Before the car of Flamininus, in the celebration of this 
triumph, appeared, among the hostages, Demetrius son 
of Philip, and Armenes son of Nabis, and in the rear 
followed the Roman prisoners, who had been sold as 
slaves to the Greeks by Hannibal during the second 
Punie war, and whose liberation Flamininus had ob- 
tained from the gratitude of the Grecian states. The 
Acheans alone are said to have liberated 1200, for 
whom they paid 100 talents as compensation-money 
to their masters. Altogether, there was never, per- 
haps, a Roman triumph so satisfactory as this to all 
parties, and so little offensive to the feelings of human- 
ity. In the year 183 B.C., Flamininus was sent to 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, upon the ungracious mission 
of demanding the-person of Hannibal, then in his old 
age, and a refugee at the court of Prusias. The mon- 
arch was prevailed upon to violate the claims of hospi- 


~ tality, but the Carthaginian prevented his treachery 
by destroying himself with poison. In the year 168 


B.C., Flamininus-was made augur, in the room of C. 
(Liv., 45, 44.) After this he is 
no longer mentioned in history. (Plut., Vit. Flamin.) 
—II. Lucius, brother of the preceding, commanded the 
Roman fleet during the first campaign of Quintius, and 
scoured the coasts of Eubcea, Corinth, and other dis- 
‘tricts at that time allied or subject to the King of 
Macedonia. -He.was afterward.expelled from the.sen- 
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ate by Cato, when censor, for having put to death a 
Gallic prisoner to gratify a minion of his. (Plut., Vit. 
Flamin ) 

Fianaricus Sinus, a gulf lying between Istria and 
Liburnia, in the Adriatic. It was also called Polati- 
cus Sinus, from the town of Pola in its vicinity. The 
name Flanaticus was derived from the adjacent town 
of Flano. The modern appellation is the Gulf of 
Quarnaro. (Plin., 3, 19.) 

Fano, a town on the Illyrian side of the Sinus Fla- 
naticus, and giving name to the gulf. (Steph. Byz., 
s.v.) The modern name is Fiannona. 

Fevus, a canal intersecting the country of the Fri- 
sii, made by Drusus. ‘This in time expanded to such 
a degree as to form a considerable lake or lagune, 
whose issue to the sea was fortified by a castle bear- 
ing thesamename. ‘This lagune, having been, in prog- 
ress of time, much increased by the sea, assumed the 
name of Zuyder Zee, or the Southern Sea; and of 
several channels which afford entrance to the ocean, 
that named Vie indicates the genuine egress of the 
Flevus. (Tacit., Ann., 2, 6; 4, 72.—Plin., 4, 15.— 
Mela, 3, 2.) 

Fora, the goddess of flowers. She was a very 
ancient Italian deity, being one of those said to have 
been worshipped by Tatius. Her festival was termed 
Floralia, and was celebrated at the end of April and 
beginning of May. It greatly degenerated, however, 
in the course of time, and became so offensive to 
purity as not to bear the presence of virtuous charac- 
ters. The story of Cato the Censor in relation to 
this festival, is well known. (Val. Maz., 2, 10.) 
The Romans, who in general displayed very little ele- 
gance of imagination in the origins which they invent- 
ed for their deities, said that Flora had been a courte- 
san, who, having acquired immense wealth (at Rome 
in the early days of the republic !), left it to the Ro- 
man people, on condition of their always celebrating 
her birthday with feasts. (Plut., Quest. Rom., 35. 
—Lactant., 1, 24.) Flora being an ancient, original 
Latin deity, was addressed by the honorific title of 
Mater, ‘‘ Mother.” (Ovc. in Verr., 5, 14.— Lucret., 
5, 738.-—Keightley, ad Ov., Fast., 5, 183, seqqg.—Id., 
Mythology, p. 540.)—II. A name assumed by a cour- 
tesan at Rome. (Plut., Vit. Pomp.) 

Fioratia, games in honour of Flora at Rome. 
(Vid. Flora.) 

Fiorentia, a town of Etruria, on the river Arnus, 
now Florence, or, as the Italians call the name, Firenze. 
It has no pretensions to a foundation of great antiqui- 
ty, as we find no mention made of it before the time 
of Cesar, by whom Frontinus says it was colonized ; 
unless we think, with Cluverius, that the town called 
Fluentia by Florus (1, 2), and mentioned with many 
other distinguished cities, as having severely sutfer- 
ed in the civil wars of Sylla and Marius, might be 
identified with it. However that may be, we find 
distinct mention made of Florentia in the reign of Ti- 
berius ; when, as Tacitus informs us, the inhabitants 
of that city petitioned that the waters of the Clanis, a 
river which was very injurious from its perpetual in- 
undations, might be carried off into the Arnus. (Tac., 
Ann., 1, 79.—Compare Plin., 3,5.) Ata later peri- 
od this city was destroyed by Totila, and rebuilt by 
Charlemagne. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 183.) 

Fiérvs, I. L. Annus, a Latin historian, born, ac- 
cording to the common opinion, in Spain, but, as others 
maintain, in Gaul, and who wrote in the reign of Tra- 
jan. He was still living in the time of Hadrian, and 
is perhaps the same individual to whom, according to 
Spartianus, this emperor addressed some sportive ver- 
ses. By some critics also he is regarded as the au- 
thor of the Pervigiliwm Veneris. A modern philolo- 
gist, Titze, has attempted to prove that the historian 
Florus lived in the time of Augustus, and that he is 
identical with the Lucius Junius Florus to whom Hor- 
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ace has addressed two of his epistles. It is true that | cipal features, that, unless the consenting voice of an- 


some manuscripts give the historian the name of Julius ; 
in order, however, to admit the hypothesis of Titze, 
we must regard as interpolated a passage of the Pro- 
cemium of Ilorus, where mention is made of Trajan. 
(Consult the work of Titze, ‘De Epitome rerum Ro- 
manarum, que sub nomine Lucii Anna@i, sive Flori, 
Seneca fertur, etate probabilissima, vero dauctore, 
operis antiqui forma,” Lincii, 1804, 8vo.) Florus 
has left us an abridgment of Roman History, entitled 
“ Epitome de gestis Romanorwm,” divided into four 
books. It commences with the origin of Rome, and 
extends to A.U.C. 725, when Augustus closed the 
temple of Janus, a ceremony which had not taken place 
for 206 years previous. This work is an extract not 
merely from Livy, but from many other ancient his- 
torians, no part of whose works any longer remain. 
It is less a history than an eulogium on the Roman 
people, written with elegance, but, at the same time, in 
an oratorical style, and not without affectation. Of- 
tentimes facts are merely hinted at, events are passed 
over with a flourish of rhetoric ; while the declamatory 
tone which everywhere prevails, and the concise and 
sententious phrases in which he is fond of indulging, 
impart an alr of coldness to his writings, and render 
them monotonous, and sometimes obscure. Florus 
likewise commits many errors of a geographical nature, 
and on many occasions is defective in point of chro- 
nology. His text has reached us ina very corrupt state, 
and abounds with interpolations.—Some manuscripts 
give to the author of this work the name of Seneca: 
in fact, a branch of the Annwan family bore the name 
of Seneca; and there is even reason to helieve that 
this family took indiscriminately the surname of Sene- 
ca or Florus. (Consult Wernsdorff, Poét. Lat. Min., 
vol. 3, p. 452.) From this title, as given by certain 
manuscripts, and from a passage of Lactantius, some 
critics have concluded that the Epitome is the work of 
Seneca the philosopher. Lactantius (Inst. divin., 7, 
15) says, that Seneca divided the history of the Ro- 
man people into four periods; that of infancy, youth, 
manhood, and old age. This division occurs also in 
Florus, but in no other writer of antiquity, which would 
tend to strengthen the opinion that Lactantius has ci- 
ted Florus under the name of Seneca. ‘To this, how- 
ever, it may be objected, that, though Florus adopts 
four periods or divisions in his work, his arrangement 
is not exactly the same with that mentioned by Lactan- 
tius; besides, Florus might have borrowed from Sen- 
eca. The best edition of Florus is that of Duker, 
Iugd. Bat., 1722, and 1744, 2 vols. 8vo. The edi- 
tion of Fischer is also valuable, Lips., 1760, 8vo. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 2, p. 389, seqg.—Bahr, 
Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 452, segg.)—II. A young 
Roman, the friend of Horace, who accompanied Ti- 
berius in his expedition into Dalmatia (A.U.C. 731), 
and subsequently into Armenia (A.U.C. 734). Hor- 
ace addresses two epistles to him (1, 3, and 2, 2). 
Some make him the same with Florus the historian. 
(Consult preceding article. ) 

Fons Sous. Vid. Ammon. 

Fonréius, Capito, I. an intimate friend of Horace, 
and who, in the conference at Brundisium, acted for 
Antony, while Mexcenas had charge of the interests of 
Octavius. (Horat., Sat., 1, 5, 32.)—II. A Roman 
who raised commotions in Germany during the reign 
of Galba. He was put to death by the lieutenants 
stationed there, before even orders reached them from 
home. (Tacit., Hist., 1, 7.) ; 

Formi«, a town of Latium, to the northeast of Caie- 
ta. It was a place of great antiquity, and is looked 
upon by the most ancient writers as the abode and 
capital of the Lestrygones, of which Homer speaks in 
the Odyssey, and where his hero met with so inhospi- 
table a reception. The description of the place, how- 
ever, is so 1 ilaeia though it may agree in the prin- 
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tiquity had fixed upon this spot as the scene of Ulys- 
ses’ disaster, we could have had no clew for discover- 
ing in Formie the seat of these savage cannibals. 
Every one, however, is at liberty to indulge his fancy 
with the supposition that the harbour which Homer 
describes was actually that of Gaeta (the ancient For- 
mie), and he may there recognise in it the towering 
rocks, the prominent shores, and the narrow entrance. 
(Odyss., 10, 80.-—Eustace’s Classical Tour, vol. 2, p- 
367.) According to Strabo (233), Formie was a La- 
conian colony, and its first appellation was Hormia, in 
allusion to the excellent anchorage which its port af- 
forded to vessels. (Compare Plin., 3,5.) This place, 
however, is chiefly interesting from having been long 
a favourite residence of Cicero, and finally the scene of 
the tragical event which terminated his existence. He 
sometimes talks of his retreat here as his Caietan vil- 
la (Ep. ad Att., 1, 2, and 3), but more commonly terms 
it his Formianum. He appears to have resided there 
during the most turbulent part of the civil war between 
Cesar and Pompey ; for, in one of his letters to Atti- 
cus (7, 8), he mentions a long conference he held with 
the latter at this place, and from which he inferred that 
no alternative was left but that of war. In the reign 
of Augustus we find Formiz distinguished as the birth- 
place and residence of Mamurra, a Roman senator of 
enormous wealth : hence the appellaticn by which Hor- 
ace designates it in the narrative of his journey to 
Brundisium, “ Jn Mamurrarum lassi deinde urbe ma- 
nemus,” &c. (Sat., 1, 5, 37.) The retirement and 
ease which this delightful spot afforded is well descri- 
bed by Martial (Zp., 10, 30). ‘The Formian hills 
are often extolled for the superior wine which they pro- 
duced. (Horat., Od., 1, 20.—Id. zbid., 3, 16.) The 
modern name of Formie is Mola di Gaeta. (Cramer’s 
Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 125.) 

Formiinoum, a villa of Cicero near Formiz, near 
which the orator was assassinated. (Vid. Formiez.) 

Formfio, a small river of Venetia, now the Risano, 
considered before the reign of Augustus as the bound- 
ary of Italy towards its northeastern extremity; but, 
when Histria was included in Cisalpine Gaul, this lim- 
it was removed to the little river Arsia. (Plin., 3, 18.) 

Forrtna (in Greek Tiy7), the Goddess of Fortune, 
or that unseen power which was believed to exercise 
such arbitrary dominion over human affairs. By Hesi- 
od and by one of the Homeride (Theog., 260.—Hom., 
Hyman. ad Cer., 420) she is classed among the Ocean- 
nymphs. Pindar in one place (Ol., 13, 1) calls her 
‘the child of Jupiter Eleutherius ;” elsewhere he says 
that she is one of the Destinies. (Frag., Incert.,'75.) 
Aleman called her the sister of Law and Persua- 
sion, and daughter of Forethought (IIpojineva.—Ap. 
Plut. de Fort. Rom., 4). In her temple at Thebes 
Fortune held Wealth (IlAodroc) in her arms, whether 
as mother or nurse was uncertain. (Pausan., 9, 16.) 
The image of this goddess made by Bupalus for the 
people of Smyrna had a hemisphere (7r6Aoc) on its head, 
and a horn of Amalthza in its hand. (Pausan., 4, 30, 
6.—Compare Siebelis, ad Pausan., 2,10, 4.) The 
Goddess Fortune was, however, of much greater im- 
portance in the eyes of the Italians than in those of 
the Greeks. Under the name of Nortia she was adored 
in Utruria. 
where she had a splendid temple, at Preneste, and else- 


where. At Rome there were two temples to her, both 


ascribed to Servius Tullius, the one of Bona or Virgo 
Fortuna, the other of Fors Fortuna. ( Ovid, Fast., 6, 
569, seqq.—Keightley, ad loc.—Id., Mythology, p. 202, 
533. 

Forrunit Insut, islands lying off the western 
coast of Africa, and deriving their name from their re- 
markable beauty, and the abundance of all things de- 
sirable which they were supposed to contain. ‘Their 
climate was one continual spring, their soil was covered 


She was also worshipped at Antium, 
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with eternal verdure, and bloomed with the richest 
flowers; while the productions of earth were poured 
forth spontaneously in the utmost profusion. ‘The le- 
gend of the Island of the Blessed in the Western Ocean 
may possibly have given rise to the tale of the Fortu- 
nate Islands. (Vid. Elysium.)—Many at the present 
day regard the Fortunate Islands of antiquity as geo- 
graphical realities. Some make them identical with 
the Canaries, and this opinion is grounded upon the 
situation and temperature of those islands, and the de- 
licious fruits which they produce. (Plin., 6, 32.— 
Diod. Sic., 5, 19.) 

Forum Rominum, Vetus vel Magnum, a large open 
space between the Capitoline and Palatine Hills, called 
until lately Campo Vaccino, or the Cow-tield, or mar- 
ket. The Italians, however, have grown ashamed of 
so vulgar a name, and have restored to the place its 
ancient appellation of Forum Romanum. It is now 
a mere open space, strewed for the most part with 
ruins. It is collected from Livy (1, 12) and Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus (2, 66), that the Forum was 
situate between the Capitoline and Palatine Hills; and 
from Vitruvius we learn that its shape was that of a 
rectangle, the length of which exceeded the breadth by 
one third. From these data, which agree with other 
incidental circumstances, it is generally thought that 
the four angles of the Roman forum were formed by 
the arch of Severus at the foot of the Capitol; the 
Fabian arch, at the termination of the Via Sacra; 
the church of Si. Theodore, at the foot of the Pala- 
tine ; and that of the Consolazione, below the Capi- 
tol. Here the assemblies of the people used general- 
ly to be held, and here also justice was administered, 
and public business transacted. It was formed by 
Romulus, and surrounded with porticoes, shops, and 
buildings by Tarquinius Priscus. (Zav., 1, 35.—Dion. 
Hal., 3,67.) Around the Forum were built spacious 
halls, called Basilicew, where courts of justice might 
sit, and other public business be transacted. The 
present surface of the Forum is from fifteen to twenty 
feet above its ancient level.—There was only one For- 
um under the republic; Cesar added another; Au- 
gustus a third; a fourth was begun by Domitian, and 
finished by Nerva, after whom it was named. But the 
most splendid was that of Trajan, adorned with the 
spoils he had taken in war. Besides these, there were 
various fora or places where commodities were sold. 

Forum, a name given in Roman geography to many 
places where there was either a public market, or 
where the praetor held his court (Forwm sive Conven- 
tus); of these the most important were: I. Forum, 
a town of Latium, on the Appian Way, about twenty- 
three miles from Aricia, and sixteen from Tres Ta- 
berne. It is mentioned by St. Paul in the account of 
his journey to Rome (Acts, 28, 15), and is also well 
known as Horace’s second resting-place in his jour- 
ney to Brundisium. Holstenius and Corradini agree 
in fixing the position of Forum Appii at Casarillo di 
Santa Maria. But D’Anville, from an exact compu- 
tation of distances and relative positions, inclines to 
place it at Borgo Lungo, near Treponti, on the present 
road (Anal. Geogr. de ’Italie, p. 186); and he would 
seem to be correct, especially as it appears clear from 
Horace, that here it was usual to embark on a canal, 

which ran parallel to the Via Appia, and which was 
called Decennovium, its length being nineteen miles. 
 (Procop., Rer. Got., 1, 2.) Vestiges of this canal 
may still be traced a little beyond Borgo Lungo. It 
must be observed, too, that the name of this modern 
place agrees very well with the idea which Horace 
gives us of Forum Appii.—II. Allieni, a town of 
Gallia Cisalpina, mentioned by Tacitus (Hist., 3, 6). 
Cluverius conceives, with considerable probability, 
that this ancient town occupied the present site of 
Ferrara, that modern name being evidently a corrup- 
tion of neem Allieni, contracted to Forum Arrii.— 
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TI. Aurelii, a town of Etruria, now Montalto. (Cic., 
Cat., 1,9.)—IV. Claudii, another in Etruria, now Orio- 
lo.—V. Cornelii, another, now Jmola, in the Pope’s 
dominions. (Pliny, 3, 16.—Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 12, 
5.)—VI. Domitii, a town of Gaul, now Frontignan, 
in Languedoc. —VII. Flaminii, a town of Umbria, 
now San Giovane. (Plin., 3, 14.)—VIII. Gallorum, 
a town of Gallia Togata, now Castel Franco, in the 
Bolognese. (Cic., Ep. adi Fam., 10, 30.)—IX. Julii 
a town of Venetia, called Forajuliensis urbs, now Fri- 
ult. -—X. Julii, a town of Gallia Narbonensis, now 
Frejus, in Provence. (Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 10, 17.) 

Fost, a people of Germany, lying north of the Che- 
rusci, along the Visurgis or Weser. They shared the 
fate of the Cherusci when the Langobardi conquered 
the latter people. They are supposed to have been 
a branch of the Cherusci. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, 
p. 175, 208.) 

Fossa, I. the straits of Bonifacio, between Corsica 
and Sardinia, called also Taphros. (Plin., 3, 6.)—II. 
Drusi, a canal eight miles in length, opened by Drusus 
from the Rhine to the Yssel. (Vid. Drusus, I.)—III. 
Philistina, one of the mouths of the Po, now the Po 
grande. It is spoken of as a very considerable canal, 
having seven arms or cuts, called Septem Maria, or 
Fossiones Philistine. These were drawn off from it 
to the sea. The works in question were undertaken 
by the Tuscans, for the purpose of draining the marshy 
grounds about Hadria. Mazocchi sees in the term 
Philistine traces of a reference to Phenicia. (Ma- 
zocch., Dissert. Corton., vol. 3, diss. 1, diatr. 1, de 
sette Mari.) 

Fossiones Paitistina. Vid. Fossa, III. 

Franct, a confederation of Germanic tribes, which 
first appeared on the stage of history in the last quar- 
ter of the second century of our era. As the Franks 
are first mentioned during the reign of the philosophic 
and pacific Antonine, Mannert concludes that their 
confederation was not the result of hostile aggression 
from Rome, but of internal wars; and these wars he 
conceives to have been chiefly of self-defence against 
the Saxon confederation, which, occupying the north 
of Germany, sought to extend itself westward to the 
Rhine. The Germans lying between the Saxons and 
that river found it necessary to unite in order to re- 
sist their northen invaders, and did so successfully 
under their new name of Franks. (Geschichte der al- 
ten Deutschen, besonders der Franken, p. 79, seqq.) 
Various etymologies have been assigned to this ap- 
pellation: some deduce it from the German term 
frank, meaning “ free,” and indicating a race of Free- 
men; others from the francisca, a favourite weapon 
of this people; but Luden, in his Geschichte des Teut- 
schen Volkes (Gotha, 1825-30), derives the name from 
the word wrangen, still used in Lower Saxony for 
“to fight” or “brawl” (compare the English “ wran- 
gle”); whence the epithet might mean quarrelsome, 
or, perhaps, bold warriors. The Franks soon became 
powerful enough to act on the offensive, and, crossing 
the Rhine to meet other foes, they spread their de- 
vastations from the banks of that river to the foot of 
the Pyrenees : nor were they stopped by these moun- 
tains. Spain, in turn, was overrun; and, when the 
exhausted country no longer supplied a variety of plun- 
der, the Franks seized on some vessels and transported 
themselves into Mauritania. ‘They were afterward 
driven out of Gaul by the Roman arms, and from the 
reign of Probus (A.D. 277) to that of Honorius, seem 
to have contented themselves with occasional irrup- 
tions. They obtained a permanent footing in Gaul 
during the last years of the reign of Honorius. About 
the year 500, Clovis, or Chlodwig (his proper Teutonic 
name), by reducing the several Frank principalities un- 
der his own sceptre, and conquering the last remnant 
of the western Roman empire in Gaul, is held to have 
founded the French monarchy. His Frank kingdom 
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was, nevertheless, by no means commensurate with 
modern France, consisting of merely the northern Ger- 
man provinces en probably both banks of the Rhine, 
of the present kingdom of the Netherlands, and of so 
much of France as lies north of the Loire, with the 
exception of Brittany, where large bodies of Britons, 
expelled from their insular home by the Saxons, had 
established themselves, and long maintained their in- 
dependence. Of the southern half of France, the lar- 
ger part, situated to the west of the Rhone, was in- 
cluded in the Visigothic kingdom of Spain; while the 
provinces to the east of that river were held, together 
with Savoy and Switzerland, by the Burgundians. 
Chlodwig attacked both. Against the Burgundians he 
effected little or nothing, but he was more successful 
against their western neighbours. Assisted by the 
hatred which the Catholic natives entertained towards 
their Arian master, he, before his death, reduced the 
Visigothic dominions in Gaul to the single province 
of Languedoc, incorporating all the rest in his Frank 
realm. His sons and grandsons, in time, not only sub- 
dued Burgundy, but brought many German states, as 
the Thuringians, Allemans, and Bavarians, into com- 
plete feudal subjection. (Foren Quarterly Review, 
No. 13, p. 169, segq.) 

FREGELLS, a city of Latium, situate near the Liris, 
and close to the Via Latina, as appears from the men- 
tion of a station called Fregellanum in the Itineraries 
which describe that route. Fregelle is stated by Stra- 
bo (238) to have been once a place of some conse- 
quence, and the capital of a considerable district. It 
was taken by the Romans A.U.C. 427. After suffer- 
ing from Pyrrhus, and subsequently from Hannibal, 
this place attained to so considerable a degree of im- 
portance and prosperity as to suppose that it could 
compete even with Rome; its inhabitants revolted, 
and probably under circumstances peculiarly offensive 
to the Romans. lL. Opimius was ordered to reduce 
the Fregellani. Their town was immediately besieged, 
and, after a vigorous resistance, was taken through 
the treachery of Numitorius Pullus, one of their own 
citizens, whose name has been handed down to us 
by Cicero. (De Fin., 5, 22.—Phil., 3, 6.) Fregel- 
lez was on this occasion destroyed, the discontented 
state of the allies of Rome at that period probably ren- 
dering such severe measures necessary. (Liv., Epit., 
60.— Rhet. ad Her., 4, 9.— Vell. Paterc., 2, 6.— 
Val. Maz., 2,8.) In Strabo’s time the condition of 
this city was little better than that of a village, to 
which the neighbouring population resorted at certain 
periods for religious purposes. Its ruins, according to 
Cluverius, are to be seen at Ceperano, a small town 
on the right of the Garigliano. (Ital. Ant., vol. 1, p. 
1036.—Compare Holst. ad Steph. Byz., p. 220, and 
De Chaupy, vol. 3, p. 474.) A more modern writer, 
however, fixes this ancient site at S. Giovanni Incari- 
co, about three miles farther down the river. (Pas- 
quale Cayro, Citta del Lazio, vol. 1.—Romanelli, vol. 
3, p. 380.—Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 111.) 

FrenrAni, a people of Italy, on the Adriatic coast, 
east of Samnium and northwest of Apulia, who re- 
ceived their name from the river Frento, now Fortore, 
which runs through the eastern part of their country, 
and falls into the Adriatic opposite the islands of Dio- 
mede. The Frentani appear to have possessed a 
separate political existence, independent of the Sam- 
nitic confederacy, though we are assured that they de- 
rived their descent from that warlike and populous 
race. (Strabo, 241.) Their history, in other respects, 
bears a close resemblance to that of the neighbouring 
tribes, the Vestini, Peligni, and Marrucini. Together 
with these, the Frentani, as Livy reports, voluntarily 
submitted to the Romans, and sent deputies to obtain 
a treaty from that power, which was readily granted. 
(Liv., 9, 45.) We find the Frentani also numbered 
with the Marsi, Marrucini, and Vestini, by Polybius, 
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as the allies of Rome before the invasion of Hannibal 
(2, 24). From Plutarch we learn, that they distin- 
guished themselves in the war against Pyrrhus (Vit. 
Pyrrh.—Compare Florus, 1, 18), and it appears that 
they faithfully adhered to the Roman cause throughout 
the whole of the second Punic war. Appian is the 
only author who has particularly mentioned the Fren- 
tani, as having joined the coalition of the petty states 
of central Italy against Rome (Civ. Bell., 1, 39), but 
even without the authority of this writer we could not 
doubt that this people would unite in support of the 
common cause with the surrounding states, to whom 
they were bound by consanguinity and other political 
ties. Whatever may have been their former extent 
of territory, we find it restricted by the geographers of 
the Augustan age to the tract of country lying be- 
tween the mouths of the Aternus and Tifernus, which 
separated it from the Marrucini to the north, and from 
Apulia to the south. (Mela, 2, 4.—Plin., 3,11, seqq.— 
Ptol., p. 66.) Though it extended also into the interior 
towards Samnium, and the sources of the rivers just 
mentioned, the few cities of the Frentani with which 
we are, acquainted appear to have been situated on 
the coast. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 254, 
seqq.) 

ee a people of Germany, having for their bound- 
aries the eastern mouth of the Rhine on the west, the 
ocean on the north, the Amisia or Ems on the east, 
and the Vechta or Vecht on the south. They occu- 
pied, consequently, what answers at the present day 
to West Friesland, Groningen, and the northern angle 
of Ober-Yssel, together with the islands which lie 
partly to the north in the ocean, and partly to the east- 
ern mouth of the Rhine. Pliny and Tacitus (Ann., 
1, 60.—Jb., 4, 72, &c.) name this people Frisii ; Ptol- 
emy and Dio Cassius, ®picovor and ®pecovor (Ptol., 2, 
11.—Dio Cass., 54, 32); but by later writers they are 
styled ®picoovec (Procop., 4, 20), Frisiones (Chronic. 
Moisiac., 797), Frisones (Paul. Warnefr., de Gest. 
Longob., 6, 37), &c. From a very early period the 
Frisii appear to have been on friendly terms with the 
Romans. Drusus not only marched unimpeded through 
their territory and entered their harbour with his fleet, 
but also received from them the most active assistance, 
not as from a conquered people, but allies. They aided 
also Germanicus. Their enmity to the Cherusci would 
seem to have been the real motive of their friendship 
with the Romans. At a subsequent period, however, 
they discovered the true nature of the alliance which 
the latter had formed with them, and fell an easy prey 
to their conquering arms. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, 
p. 272.) 

Frontinus, Sex. Juu., a Latin writer, born of a 
plebeian family (Poleni, Vit. Front., 1, seqg.), but who 
attained, by his integrity, valour, and intelligence, to 
some of the highest offices of the state. In A.D. 70 
he was pretor, but abdicated this office to please Do- 
mitian, who wished to add it to the dignity of consul, 
with which he himself was already invested. (Com- 
pate Tacitus, Hist., 4, 39.— Suetonius, Domit., 1.) 
Five years after Frontinus obtained the command of 
Britain, and was intrusted with the subjugation of the 
Silures; which would seem to indicate that he had 
been consul in A.D. 74, though the Fasti Consulares, 
which are not, however, very complete as regards t 
consules suffecti, make no mention of him. He ac- 
complished the object of his mission, notwithstanding 
the difficulties of the enterprise. A gricola, the father- 
in-law of Tacitus, was appointed his successor. Under 
Nerva he received the consulship a second time, A.D. 
97, and was appointed the same year Curator Aqua- 
rum, or general superintendent of the waters and 
aqueducts of the capital, and in this capacity brought | 
the waters of the Anio to Rome by means of a splen- 
did aqueduct. He died about A.D. 106, and filled, at 
the time of his death, the office of angi, in which 
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he was succeeded by Pliny. Frontinus wrote a work 
on the Roman aqueducts, and another on military 
stratagems. The former of these, to which the copy- 
ists of the middle ages have given the barbarous title 
of “ De aqueductibus urbis Rome Commentarius,” is 
written in an easy style, but without the least elegance. 
It is important, however, for archeology, since we find 
in it a detailed history of those remarkable monuments, 
the aqueducts of Rome. As regards the title of the 
work, it may be remarked, that the term aqgueductus 
does not appear in the treatise itself: and an old edi- 
tion gives as the superscription, ‘De Aquis, que in 
Urbem influunt, libellus mirabilis.” The other work, 
entitled ‘ Stratagematicon libri IV.,” is partly of a 
military and partly of an historical character; it is a 
mere compilation, sometimes written with great neg- 
ligence, especially in the historical part. Still, even 
in an historical point of view, the work is not with- 
out interest, since it contains some particulars which 
are not to be found in the other historians that have 
come down to us. To Frontinus are ascribed other 
productions, which are, however, of a later age. One 
is entitled “‘ De Re Agraria,” or ‘‘ De Agrorum Qual- 
atate ;’ the others, ‘* De Limitibus” and ‘‘ De Colo- 
nus.” The last two are merely fragments, and their 
authors lived after the time of the Antonines, who are 
mentioned in them. ‘The best edition of Frontinus is 
that of Oudendorp, Lugd. Bat., 1779, 8vo. (Bahr, 
Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 671, seqq.) 

Fronro, J. a Latin writer, born at Cirta, in Africa, 
of an Italian family. After studying in his own coun- 
try, he came to Rome in the reign of Hadrian, and ac- 
quired great reputation as a rhetorician and gramma- 
rian. Antoninus Pius appointed him preceptor to his 
two adopted sons Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, 
whose confidence and affection he gained, as is proved 
by their letters. After being consul, Fronto was ap- 
pointed to a government in Asia, which his bad health 
prevented him from filling. His learning and his in- 
structive conversation are mentioned with praise by 
Aulus Gellius, the historian Appian, and others of his 
contemporaries. He died in the reign of Marcus Au- 
relius, at an advanced age. (Kliglng, Suppl. ad. 
Harles. Notit. Brev., p. 320.—Mai, Comment. prev., 
§ iv., segg.—Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 595.) 
—Until of late years we had nothing of Fronto’s works, 
except fragments of his treatise ‘“‘ De Differentia Ver- 
borum,” being a vocabulary of the so-called synonyms. 
But in 1815, Angelo Mai having discovered in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan a palimpsest MS., on 
which had been originally written some letters of 
Fronto to his two pupils, deciphered the text wherever 
the writing was not entirely obliterated, and published 
it with notes. It happened, by singular good fortune, 
that Mai, being some years after appointed librarian 
of the Vatican, discovered in another palimpsest vol- 
ume another part of Fronto’s letters, with the answers 
of Marcus Aurelius and Verus. Both the volumes came 
originally from the monastery of St. Columbanus, at 
Bobbio, the monks having written them over with the 
Acts of the First Council of Chalcedon. It happened, 
that one of the volumes was transferred to Milan, and 
the other to Rome. Mai published the whole in a new 
edition, entitled, “‘M. Cornelvi Frontonis et M. Au- 
reli imperatoris epistule; L. Veri et Antonini Pii 
et Appiani epistularum reliquie: Fragmenta Fronto- 
nis et Scripta Grammatica, 8vo, Rom., 1823.” These 
letters are very valuable, as throwing additional light 
on the age of the Antonines, confirming what we 
know of the excellent character of Marcus Aurelius, 
and also showing his colleague Verus in a more fa- 
yourable light than he had been viewed in before. 
The affectionate manner in which both emperors con- 
tinue to address their former preceptor is very touch- 
ing. Two or three short epistles of Antoninus Pius 


are also interesting. There are, besides, many letters 
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of Fronto to various friends, a few of which are in 
Greek. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 10, p. 498.)—II. 
A native of Emesa, a rhetorician, who lived at Rome 
in the time of Alexander Severus. He taught elo- 
quence also at Athens, and was the rival of the first 
Philostratus. The critic Longinus was his nephew. 
He wrote various works, of which only a few fragments 
remain. (Suid.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 7, p. 
204.) 

Frusino, a city of Latium, now Frosznone, situate 
on the river Cosa. (Strabo, 238.) This place was 
deprived by Rome of its territory for having incited 
the Hernici to war, A.U.C. 450. Frontinus names it 
among the colonies, and Festus among the prefecture. 

Fucinus, a lake of Italy, in the country of the Marsi, 
now sometimes called Lago Fucino, but more com- 
monly Lago di Celano. It is of considerable extent, 
being not less than forty miles in circumference. As 
it was subject to inundation (Strabo, 241), Julius Ce- 
sar, it appears, had intended to find a vent for its wa- 
ters (Sweton., Vit. Cas., 44), but this design was not 
carried into execution till the reign of Claudius. After 
a continued labour of three years, during which 30,000 
men were constantly employed, a canal of three miles 
in length was carried through a mountain from the 
lake to the river Liris. On its completion, the splen- 
did but sanguinary show of a real nawmachia was ex- 
hibited on the lake in the presence of Claudius and 
Agrippina, and a numerous retinue, while the sur- 
rounding hills were thronged with the population of 
the neighbouring country. The reader will find these 
events fully detailed in Suetonius (V2t. Claud., 20), 
Tacitus (Annal., 12, 56), and Dio Cassius (60, 11). 
Hadrian afterward is said to have repaired this work 
of Claudius. (Ail., Spart., Vit. Hadr.) Considerable 
remains of this undertaking of Claudius are yet to be 
seen between Avezzano and Lugo. (Consult Fa- 
bretti, Dissert. de Emissario Lacus Fucint.—Roma- 
nell, vol. 3, p. 194.—Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 
1, p. 328.) 

Futvia Gens, an illustrious family at Rome, the 
branches of which were those of Curvus, Nobilior, 
Flaccus, Petinus, Maximus, Centumalus, &c. 

Fonvia, I. a female of good family, but licentious 
principles, She disclosed to Cicero the details of the 
conspiracy of Catiline, which she had learned from 
Quintus Curius. (Sall., Cat., c. 23.)—II. A bold, 
ambitious woman, at first the wife of Clodius the tur- 
bulent tribune, and, after his death, of Marcus Anto- 
nius the triumvir. She first came into notice on the 
assassination of Clodius, when, having caused the 
corpse to be brought into the vestibule of her dwelling, 
and having assembled the populace, she caused, by 
her tears and language, a violent sedition. Some 
years after this, on having become the spouse of An- 
tony, she took an active part in the proscriptions of 
her husband, and is said to have even sacrificed to her 
own vengeance several individuals who had given her 
offence. After the head of Cicero was brought to 
Antony, she took it on her knees, broke forth into 
cowardly insult of the character of the deceased, and 
then, with fiendish malice, pierced the tongue with 
her golden bodkin. Having been left at Rome by An- 
tony during the war against Brutus and Cassius, she 
became all powerful in that city, named the pretors 
at her own pleasure, sold the government of the proy- 
inces, and even decreed a triumph to Lucius, the 
brother of Antony, who had no claim whatever to one. 
When, after the battle of Philippi, Antony had pass- 
ed into the East to regulate affairs in that quarter, 
Fulvia, irritated by his intercourse with Cleopatra, tri- 
ed to induce Octavius to take up arms against him. 
Not succeeding in this, she took them up against Oc- 
tavius himself, in conjunction with her brother-in-law 
Lucius, who now professed open hi ee to the ille- 
gal power of the Triumvirate. After very bold and 
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spirited efforts, however, on her part, she was besieged | Paterc., 1, 10.)—VIII. M. Flaccus, was consul A.U.C. 


with her brother-in-law at Perusia, and compelled to 
surrender to the power of Octavius. Fulvia, after 
this, retired to Greece, and rejoined her husband, but 
was coldly received by him. She died at Sicyon, 
A.U.C. 712, through chagrin and wounded pride, as 
was’ believed, at her husband’s attachment to Cleo- 
patra. (Vell. Paterc., 2, 74.—Plut., Vit. Ant.—Id., 
Vit. Cie.) : 

Funvius, I. L. Curvus, was consul A.U.C. 432, 
B.C. 320, and six years after master of the horse to 
the dictator L. Aimilius. (Zzv., 8, 38.—Id., 9, 21.) 
—II. M. Curvus Petinus, wasconsul in place of T. 
Minucius, A.U.C. 449, B.C. 305. He took the city 
of Bovianum, in the country of the Samnites.  (Liv., 
9, 44.)—III. Cn. Petinus, was consul A.U.C. 454, 
B.C. 300. He gained a memorable victory over the 
Samnites near Bovianum, and enjoyed a_ triumph. 
Three years after he carried on successful operations 
in Etruria in quality of propretor. (Liv., 9, 44.—Id., 
15, 91.)—IV. S. Petinus Nobilior, was consul A.U.C. 
499, B.C. 255, along with Aumilius Paulus Lepidus. 
These two commanders sailed for Africa after the 
overthrow of Regulus by the Carthaginians, gained a 
naval victory, compelled the foe to raise the siege of 
Clypea, and carried off an immense booty from the 
Carthaginian territories. They were shipwrecked, 
however, on their return to Italy, and of 200 vessels 
only 80 were saved.—V. Q. Flaccus, was consul 
A.U.C. 517, 530, 542, and 545 (B.C. 237, 224, 212, 
and 209.) He defeated Hanno near Bovianum, and 
laid siege to Capua, which surrendered to him after 
the lapse of a year. The conquered were treated with 
great cruelty. (Vid. Capua.) Some time subsequent 
to this, he marched against the Hirpini, Lucanians, 
and other nations of Italy, who, alarmed at the severi- 
ties inflicted on Capua, surrendered to him the garri- 
sons which had been placed in their cities by Hannibal. 
(Livy, 23, 21.—Id., 24, 29.—Id., 25, 2.)—VI. M. 
Nobilior, was pretor in Spain A.U.C. 588, B.C. 196, 
and carried the Roman arms to the Tagus, making him- 
self master also of Toletum (Toledo), up to that period 
deemed impregnable. Having obtained the consulship, 
A.U.C. 565, he was intrusted with the war in Greece, 
during which he took Ambracia, traversed Epirus as 
conqueror, and reduced to submission the island of 
Cephallenia. ‘Two years after this he was accused 
before the senate of having maltreated the allies of the 
Roman people, but was acquitted of the charge, and 
received the honour of a triumph. In the year 572 
he was elected censor along with AZmilius Lepidus, 
his bitter foe. Apprehending injury to the state from 
their known enmity, the leading men of the senate ad- 
jured both individuals to lay aside their differences for 
the good of their country. <A reconciliation accord- 
ingly took place, and nothing occurred to disturb these 
friendly feelings during the rest of their joint magis- 
tracy. Fulvius raised many public structures, a basil- 
ica, a forum, &c. He also constructed a port at the 
mouth of the Tiber. (Liv., 33, 42.—Id., 35, 7.—Id., 
20, 22, &c.)—VII. Q. Flaccus, was pretor A.U.C. 
573, B.C. 181. He took, in this capacity, the city of 
Urbicua in Farther Spain, and defeated the Celtiberi 
in the battle of Ebura, killing in this and in another 
encounter 35,000 men. On his return to Rome he 
received a triumph, and in the same year (575) the 
consulship. In A.U.C. 580 he was elected censor 
along with Posthumius Albinus. These two censors 
were the first that paved the streets of Rome, B.C. 
174, The next year he built a temple to Fortune, 
and, to adorn it, carried off a large portion of the mar- 
ble tiles from the temple of the Lacinian Juno in 
Lower Italy. (Vid. Lacmium.) The senate com- 
pelled him to restore these. The popular account 
made him to have been deprived of reason for this act 
of sacrilege. (Liv., 39, 56 et 40,—Id., 40, 16.—Vell. 
. ‘ 2 
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629, B.C. 125. He seconded the projects of Tibe- 
rius Gracchus to obtain for the states of Italy the 
rights of citizenship. Being afterward sent against 
the Gauls, he defeated them, and obtained a triumph. 
Four years subsequently he hecame involved in the 
seditious movements of the Gracchi relative to the 
agrarian law, and perished in an affray which arose, 
(Vid. Gracchus.) 

Funpanus, a lake near Fundi in Italy, which dis- 
charges itself into the Mediterranean. (Tacit., Hist., 
3,69.) According to Pliny, the Lacus Fundanus was 
originally called Amyclanus, from the city of Amycle 
in its vicinity. (Plin., 14, 6.) 

Fonopi, a town of Latium, on the Appian Way, near 
the Lacus Fundanus, and not far from Caieta. It is 
now Fondi. ‘The first mention of this place in history 
occurs at the end of the Latin war, A.U.C. 417, when, 
with the exception of the right of voting, it obtained 
the privileges of a Roman city, for having allowed a 
free passage to the Roman troops in their march into 
Campania. (Liv., 8, 14.) Not long after, however, 
the Fundani incurred the displeasure of the senate for 
having secretly aided the city of Privernum in a hostile 
incursion into the Roman territory, but, by a timely 
submission, they escaped the threatened vengeance. 
Fundi received the right of voting A.U.C. 564, and 
its citizens were enrolled in the Aumilian tribe. (Liv., 
38, 36.) It was subsequently colonized by the veter- 
an soldiers of Augustus. Horace’s description of the 
ridiculous importance assumed by the pretor of Fundi 
will be in the recollection of most readers. (Sat., 1, 
5, 34, seqgq.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 122.) 

Furia Lex, de Testamentis, by C. Furius the tri- 
bune. It forbade any person to leave as a legacy 
more than a thousand asses, and that he who took 
more should pay fourfold. By the laws of the twelve 
tables, one might leave what legacies he pleased. 
(Cic., Verr., 1, 42.) 

Furia, the Furies, called also Dire and Humeni- 
des. ‘These goddesses are frequently named by Homer, 
but he says nothing of their origin. In the Theogony, 
they spring from the blood of Uranus, when mutilated 
by his son Saturn, whose own children they are ac- 
cording to Empedocles; while A‘schylus and Sopho- 
cles call them the children of Night. (sch., Eu- 
men., 317, 413.—Soph., Cid. Col., 40, 106.) The 
Orphic Hymns assign them the rulers of Erebus for 
parents. (Hymn.,70.) Inthe time of the Alexandre- 
an writers, the Furies, like the Fates, were three in 
number, and were named Alecto (Unceasing), Mege- 
ra (Envier or Denier), and Tisiphone (Blood-avenger). 
The Furies were worshipped at Athens as the revered 
(ceuvai) goddesses; and at Sicyon as the kind (Ev- 
pevidec) deities. It is generally thought that both of 
these appellations were propitiatory ones, and meant 
to appease. Miller, however, is of opinion, that the 
term Eumenides, as applied to the Furies, is connect- 
ed with old religious ideas, according to which, death 
and ruin, as well as life and welfare, were supposed to 
emanate from one and the same source. (Muiller, Eu- 
menid., p. 204.)—The external representation of these 
goddesses, in the play of Auschylus called after them, is 
founded entirely on the fearful aspect of their ideal na-_ 
ture. In their exterior configuration the poet seems to 
have drawn a good deal on his own invention; for the 
earlier bards had no definite image of these goddesses 
before their eyes ; and though there were in their temple 
at Athens old carved images of the Semne, still their 
figure could not be adapted to dramatic purposes. 
From the Gorgons Aschylus borrowed the snaky hair 
of the Furies. He took, no doubt, from these also 
the pendent tongue, red with the lapped gore, and 
the grinning mouth, which regularly characterizes the 
Gorgon head in ancient works of art. The long pen- — 
dent tongue, moreover, is most likely pet ae type 
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by which their resemblance to hounds was expressed. 
(Muller, Eumenid., p. 216, seg.) According to the 
more common mode of delineating the Furies, they 
are represented as brandishing each a torch in one 
hand, and a scourge of snakes in the other.—For some 
remarks on the term Erinnyes, consult that article. 
(Keightley’s Mythology, p. 196.) 

Forit, a family which migrated from Medullia in 
Latium, and came to settle at Rome under Romu- 
lus, and was admitted among the patricians. Camil- 
lus was of this family, and it was he who first raised 
it to distinction. (Plut., Vit. Camill.) 

Furina, an early Latin goddess, whose name, in the 
time of Varro, was hardly known to a few. (Varro, 
L. L., 5, 3.) There was a sacred grove of this god- 
dess beyond the Tiber (in which Caius Gracchus was 
slain), and this, with the similitude of the name, led 
Cicero and others to identify Furina with the Furies. 
(Cic., N. D., 3, 18.—Plut., Vit. C. Gracch., c. 17. 


—Martian, de Nupt., 2, 40.) The Furinalia were | 


celebrated on the 25th July. 
p. 540, seq.) 

Furivs, M. Bibacilus, a Latin poet of Cremona, 
who wrote annals in Iambic verse. (Quantzl., 10, 1, 
96.) Horace ridicules him as a turgid and bombastic 
writer. (Sat., 2, 5, 39, seqq.) 

Fuscus, Aristivs, a friend of Horace, as conspic- 
uous for integrity as for learning and abilities. The 
poet addressed to him the 22d Ode of the First Book, 
and also the 10th Epistle, 1st Book. 

Fusta Lex, I. passed A.U.C. 690, ordained that, 
in the Comitia Tributa, the different kinds of people 
in each tribe should vote separately, that thus the sen- 
timents of each rank might be known.—II. Caninia, 
another, enacted A.U.C. 751, to check the manu- 
mission of slaves; limiting this manumission to a 
certain number, proportioned to the whole amount 
of slaves which one possessed ; from two to ten, the 
half; from ten to thirty, the third; from thirty to a 
hundred, the fourth part; but not above a hundred, 
whatever was the number. (Hevnecc., Antig. Rom., 
1, 7, 1.—Blair, on Slavery among the Romans, p. 
174.) 
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. Gapzm, a city of Persia, in the province of Persis, 
placed by Ptolemy southeast of Pasargada, on the 
confines of Carmania. Mannert makes it coincide 
with the modern Darabgherd. (Geogr., vol. 5, pt. 2, 
p. 530, seqgqg.)—II. A city of Sogdiana, southwest of 
Cyreschata. D’Anville supposes it to be the modern 
Kauos ; Mannert, on the contrary, is in favour of the 
modern Rabas, on the river Kressel, north of Samar- 
cand. (Geogr., vol. 4, p. 460, 489.) Gabe was one 
of the first places to which the exploits of Alexander 
gave celebrity in this country. It is the same with 
the Gabaza of Curtius. (Quint. Curt., 8, 4, 1.) 
Gasit, I. a town of the Sabines, near the Via Salaria, 
and not far from Cures. Its site is now called Grotte di 
Torri, or simply Torri. (Galetti, Gabio, antica citta di 
Sabina, scoperta ov’ é ora Torri, ovvero le Grotte di Tor- 
ri, Roma, 4to, 1757.)—II. An ancient city of Latium, 
somewhat to the northwest of Tusculum, and beyond 
the little river Veresis. (Strabo,239.) Its site corre- 
sponds, as is thought, to the modern /’Osa. Strabo 
mentions that it was on the Via Prenestina, and about 
100 stadia from Rome. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
gives the same distance (4, 53); and Appian places it 
midway between Rome and Preneste. (Bell. Civ., 5, 
23.) The Itineraries reckon twelve miles from Rome 
to this town. These data enabled Holstenius and Fa- 
bretti to fix the position of Gabii with sufficient accura- 
cy at a place called /’Osteria del Pantano; and this 


opinion was satisfactorily confirmed by the discoveries. 


made here in 1792, under the direction of Gavin Ham- 
‘us . 
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ilton, on an estate of Prince Borghese, known by the 
name of Pantano dei Griff. (Visconti, Monumenti 
Gabini, Roma, 1792.—Nibby, Viaggio Antigq., vol. 1, 
p. 235.) Gabii is said to have been one of the numer- 
ous colonies founded by Alba (Dion. Hal., 4, 53), and 
an obscure tradition represented it as the place in 
which Romulus and Remus were brought up. (Dion. 
Hal., 1, 84.—Plut., Vit. Rom.) The artful manner 
in which Tarquinius Superbus obtained possession of 
Gabii, after he had failed in the attempt by force of 
arms, is well known, as recorded by Livy (1, 58, 
seqq.—Dion. Hal., 4,53). ‘The treachery of Sextus 
Tarquinius did not remain unpunished ; for, after the 
expulsion of his family from Rome, he fell at Gabii, 
a victim to his tyranny and oppression. (JLvv., 1, 60.) 
According to the same historian, the Gauls received 
their final defeat from Camillus near this city (5, 49). 
This place suffered so much during the civil wars, that 
it became entirely ruined and deserted. We learn, 
however, from several monuments discovered in the 
excavations already referred to, that Gabii was raised 
from this state of ruin and desolation under Antoninus 
and Commodus, and that it became a thriving town. 
(Visconti, Monumenti Galini.) In its more flourish- 
ing days, Juno seems to have been held in peculiar 
honour at Gabii, and the remains of her temple are 
said to be still visible on the site of that city. (bby, 
Viaggio Antiquario, vol. 1, p. 236.) The inhabi- 
tants of Gabii had a peculiar mode of folding or gird- 
ing the toga, in order to give more freedom to the 
person when in motion. In this mode of wearing 
the toga, which was called the Cinctus Gabinus, or 
“‘Gabine Cincture,”’ the lappet was thrown back over 
the left shoulder, and brought round under the right 
arm to the breast; so that it girded the mdividual, 
and made the toga shorter and closer. According to 
Servius (ad Virg., Ain., 7, 612), the inhabitants of Ga- 
bii, while engaged in sacrificing, were suddenly attack- 
ed by the enemy, whereupon, not having time to array 
themselves in arms, they tucked up their togas in this 
manner, and advanced to meet the foe. Virgil (4in., 
7, 612) represents the Roman consul thus arrayed 
when he opens the gates of the temple of Janus; and 
in this garb the Decii devoted themselves to death. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 50.) 

Gazina, the name of Juno, worshipped at Gabii. 
(Virg., Zin., 7, 682.—Vid. Gabii, II.) 

Gasinia Lex, I. de Comitiis, proposed by A. Ga- 
binius, the tribune, A.U.C. 614. It required, that, 
in the public assemblies for electing magistrates, the 
votes should be given by ballots, and not viva voce. 
(Cic., de Leg., 3, 16.)—II. Another, brought forward 
by A. Gabinius the tribune, A.U.C. 685. It granted 
Pompey the power of carrying on the war against the 
pirates during three years, and of obliging all kings, 
governors, and states to supply him with all the ne- 
cessaries he wanted, over all the Mediterranean Sea, 
and in the maritime provinces as far as 400 stadia 
from thesea. (Cic., pro Leg. Man., 17.—Dio Cass., 
36, 7.)—III. Another, de Uswra, by Aul. Gabinius — 
the tribune, A.U.C. 685. It ordained that no action 
should be granted for the recovery of any money bor- 
rowed upon small interest to be lent upon larger. This 
was a usual practice at Rome, which obtained the 
name of versuram facere. Compare the remarks of 
Heineccius, Rom. Ant., 3, 15, 14, p. 548, ed. Haubold. 

Gasinivs, I. Aulus, the author of what were termed, 
from him, the Gabinian Laws, attached himself at first 
to Sylla, and afterward to Pompey. hen tribune 
of the commons, B.C. 69, he proposed a law giving 
Pompey almost absolute control over the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, together with the command of the 
sea itself, for the purpose of suppressing the Cilician 
pirates. The leadin in the state endeavoured, 
but in vain, to prevent the pas this law. They 
succeeded, howe of Gabinius’ wish to 
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go as one of Pompey’s lieutenants, although the latter | appellation is a Grecian one. Near it lay the small 
expressly asked for him as such. Gabintus very prob- | island Erythea, called by the inhabitants Juno’s island. 
ably was recompensed by Pompey in some other way, | (Vid. Erythea.) Gades came into the power of the 


since, according to Cicero, he was so needy at the 
time, and so corrupt in principle, that, had this law not 
been passed, he would have turned pirate himself. 
Having obtained the consulship, B.C. 58, he took 
part with Clodius against Cicero, and powerfully con- 
tributed to the exile of the latter. The next year he 
obtained the government of Syria. Judea, which 
was comprised in this province, was at that period a 
scene of trouble, owing to the rival claims of Hyrca- 
nus and Aristobulus to the throne. Gabinius defeat- 
ed Aristobulus in a great battle near Jerusalem, and 
then wrote home to the senate, and claimed a thanks- 
giving for his victory. This was refused him, and he 
was ordered to return. Disobeying the authority of 
the senate, he continued in command, and acted in 
the most arbitrary and oppressive manner. He even 
had the hardihood to march into Egypt, thus violating 
a positive law by making war beyond the boundaries 
of his own province. His object in passing into this 
country was to reinstate Ptolemy, which he success- 
fully effected, after two victories over his rebellious 
subjects. The senate, highly incensed at his conduct, 
ordered him at last to return home and defend him- 
self. Having obeyed this mandate, he was immedi- 
ately accused of high treason. The interest of Ca- 
sar and Pompey, however, obtained his acquittal. He 
was immediately after accused of extortion, and was 
less successful, notwithstanding the same powerful 
influence was exerted in his behalf; and even Cicero 
himself, yielding to the solicitations of Pompey, ac- 
tually appeared as his advocate. Gabinius was con- 
demned to perpetual banishment. After an exile of 
some years he was recalled by Cesar, and remained 
thenceforth attached to the party of the latter. Sub- 
sequently to the battle of Pharsalia, he was sent into 
Illyricum with some newly levied-legions, but his army 
was almost destroyed, in several encounters, by the 
barbarians, and he was compelled to shut himself up 
in Salona, where he died of a malady brought on 
by chagrin at his discomfiture. His death happened 
about A.U.C. 707. (Cic., pro Dom., 9.—Id., pro 
Leg. Man., 17.—Id., Phal., 14, 8.—-Plut., Vit. Pomp. 
- —Id., Vit. Cic., &c.)—Ii. A Roman general under 
Claudius, about A.D. 31, who gained some successes 
over the Germans. 

Gasinus Cinctus. Vid. Gabii. 

Gaves (1wm), Gants (is), and Gapira, a flourishing 
commercial city of Spain, at the mouth of one of the 
arms of the Betis, now Cadiz. It was founded by 
a Pheenician colony about 1500 B.C., according to 
some; others, however, make its foundation coeval 
with that of Utica, and this last to have been 287 
years before Carthage. Its name in Pheenician was 
Gaddir, and signified a hedge or limit, as it was thought 
that here were the western limits of the world. Thus 
Pliny (4, 36) remarks, “ Peni Gaddir, ita Punica lin- 
gua septum significante,” and Solinus (c. 23), “ Quam 
Tyri, a Rubro profects mart, Erythream, Peni lingua 
sua Gaddir, id est sepem, nominarunt.”—The Greek 
name is T'ddevpa, and hence we have in Hesychius, 
Tadewpa Ta repippdyyara, Poivixec. (Compare the 
Hebrew form Gedérah, which Gesenius defines a 
place surrounded. with a wall, into which the shep- 
herds drove their flocks by night, for security against 
wild animals. Consult also Gesenius, Geschichte der 
Hebraischen Sprache und Schrift, p. 227.) It was 
situate on a small island of the same name, which 
was separated from the main land by a strait only one 
stadium wide, This island is said to have abounded 
at an early period with wild o e-trees, and to have 
been ‘tae aye rain ‘Koriwvotca), not by the 
early inhabitants of the land, howey ome o 
ancient writers thought, bu eee cone 
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Carthaginians in the first Punic war, and in the sec- 
ond surrendered itself voluntarily to the Romans. 
From Julius Cesar it received the name and _privi- 
leges of a Roman colony; and in a later age it was 
styled Augusta Julia Gaditana. Hercules, surnamed 
Gaditanus, had here a celebrated temple. (Plin., l. 
¢.—Flor., 2, 17.—Lav., 28, 37.—Justin., 44, 5.) 

Gapiranus Sinus, now the Bay of Cadiz. 

Gapirinum Fretom, now the Straits of Gibraltar. 
(Vid. Abyla and Calpe.) 

GmtTvuLia, a country of Africa, south of Numidia, 
and now answering in some degree to Biledulgerid, 
or the region of locusts. Its situation and limits are 
not properly ascertained, and, indeed, do not seem to 
have been always the same. Isidorus (c. 9) gives a 
curious account of the origin of the Getuli: ‘* Getuli 
Geta dicuntur fursse, quingenti agmine a locis suis 
navibus conscendentes loca Syrtium in Libya occupav- 
erunt: et, quia ex Gelis venerant, derivato nomine 
Getuli cognominati sunt.” This statement is very 
properly refuted by the president Des Brosses ; but 
he himself assigns an etymology just as uncertain, 
namely, from the Pheenician term Geth, ‘‘a flock,” on 
the supposition that they were a shepherd-race. (Flor., 
4, 12.— Mela, 1, 4.—Plin., 5, 1.--Id., 21, 18, &c.) 

Gaus (vid. remarks under Caius), one of the Ro- 
man classical jurists, whose works entitle him to a 
place among the great writers on law, such as Papin- 
ian, Paulus, and Ulpian. Nothing is known of the 
personal history of Gaius beyond the probable fact 
that he wrote under Antoninus Pius and Aurelius. 
His works were largely used in the compilation of 
the “Digest” or ‘‘ Pandects,” which contain extracts 
from his writings under various heads. The “ Insti- 
tutions” of Gaius were probably the earliest attempt 
to present a sketch of the Roman law in the form of 
an elementary text-book. This work continued in 
general use till the compilation of the Institutes of 
Justinian, which were not only mainly based on the 
Institutions of Gaius, but, like this earlier work, were 
divided into four books, with the same general distri- 
bution of the subject-matter as that adopted by him. 
The Institutions of Gaius appear to have been neg- 
lected after the promulgation of Justinian’s compila- 
tion, and were finally lost. All that remained was 
the detached pieces collected in the Digest, and what 
could be gathered from the ‘ Breviarium Alarici- 
anum,” as the code of the Visigoths is sometimes 
called. But in 1816, Niebuhr discovered a manu- 
script in the library of the chapter of Verona, which 
he ascertained to be a treatise on the Roman law, and 
which Savigny, founding his opinion on the specimens 
published by Niebuhr, conjectured to be the Institu- 
tions of Gaius. This conjecture was soon fully con- 
firmed, though the MS. has no author’s name on it. 
Goéschen, Bekker, and Hollweg undertook to exam- 
ine and copy this MS., an edition of which appear- 
ed at Berlin in 1820, by the first of these scholars. 
To form some idea of the labour necessary to deci- 
pher this MS., and of the patient perseverance of 
those who undertook this formidable task, the reader 
is referred to the report of Géschen to the Acade- 
my of Berlin, Nov. 6th, 1817. A second examination 
of this MS. was made by Bluhme, and a new edition 
of the Institutions was published by Géschen, at Ber- 
lin, in 1824, which presents us with an exact copy of 
the MS., with all its deficiencies, and contains a most 
copious list of all the abbreviations used by the copyist 
of Gaius.—The Institutions of Gaius form one of the 
most valuable additions that have been made in mod- 
ern times to our knowledge of the Roman Jaw. The 
fourth book is particularly useful for the information 
which it contains on actions and the ene of proce- _ 
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dure. The style of Gaius, like that of all the classi- 
cal Roman jurists, is perspicuous and yet concise. 
One of the most useful editions is that by Klenze 
and Bocking (Berlin, 1829), which contains the Insti- 
tutions of Gaius and Justinian, so arranged as to pre- 
sent a parallelism, and to furnish a proof, if any yet 
were wanting, that the MS. of Verona is the genuine 
work of Gaius. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 11, p. 34. 
—Consult Goschen, on the ‘ Res Quotidiane” of 
Gaius, in the Zertschrift fiir Geschichtliche Rechtwis- 
senschaft, Berlin, 1815, and Hugo, Lehrbuch der 
Gesch. des Rom. Rechts.) 

GaLANTHIs, a servant-maid of Alemena, whose sa- 
gacity eased the sufferings of her mistress. When 
Juno resolved to retard the birth of Hercules, and 
hasten the labours of the wife of Sthenelus, she soli- 
cited the aid of Lucina, who immediately repaired to 
the dwelling of Alcmena, and, in the form of an aged 
female, sat near the door with her feet crossed and 


fingers joined. In this posture she uttered some ma- 


gical words, which served to prolong the sufferings | 


of Alemena. Alcmena had already passed some days 
in the most excruciating torments, when Galanthis be- 
gan to suspect the jealousy of Juno; and concluded 
that the female, who continued at the door always in 
the same posture, was the instrument of the anger of 
the goddess. Influenced by these suspicions, Galan- 
this ran out of the house, and with a countenance ex- 
pressive of joy, she informed the aged stranger that 
her mistress had just brought forth. -Lucina, at these 
words, rose from her posture, and that instant Aleme- 
na was safely delivered. The laugh which Galanthis 
raised upon this, made Lucina suspect that she had 
been deceived. She seized Galanthis by the hair, 
threw her on the ground, and transformed her into 
a weasel. (Ovid, Met., 9, 306, seqqg.)—This whole 
fable is connected with a legend prevalent among the 
Thebans, that, when Alemena was suffering from the 
pangs of parturition, a weasel (yaA7) ran by and terri- 
fied her by its sudden appearance, and that the terror 
thus excited eased her throes and produced a happy 
delivery. (Atlian, V. H., 12,5.) Hence the weasel 
was highly revered by the Thebans, and was called 
by them the nurse of Hercules. (Clem. Alex., Protr., 
p. 25, 6.) 

GaLita, the inhabitants of Galatia. 
latia.) 

Gatiraa and GaLatHa@a, a sea-nymph, daughter 
of Nereus and Doris. She was passionately loved by 
the Cyclops Polyphemus, whom she treated with dis- 
dain; while Acis, a shepherd of Sicily, enjoyed ‘her 
unbounded affection. 
two lovers was destroyed by the jealousy of Polyphe- 
mus, who crushed his rival with a fragment of rock, 
which he rolled on him from an overhanging height. 
Galatea was inconsolable for the loss of Acis, and 
as she could not restore him to life, she changed him 
into a stream. (Ovid, Met., 13, 789.—Virg., Ain., 
9, 103.) 


(Vid. Ga- 


Gatatia or GaLLocramcia, a country of Asia’ 


Minor, lying south of Paphlagonia, west of Pontus, 
and northeast of Phrygia. (Vid. Gallo-Grecia.) 
Gaxsa, I. Sergius, an orator anterior to Cicero. 
While holding the government of Spain, he treacher- 
ously murdered 30,000 Lusitanians. Having been 
accused for this by Cato the Censor, he was about to 
be condemned, when he wrought upon the feelings 
of the people by embracing before them his two sons, 
still quite young. This saved him. (Cic., Orat., 1, 
53.)—II. Servius Sulpitius, a celebrated Roman law- 
yer, father of the emperor.—III. Servius Sulpitius, 


born in the reign of Augustus, of a patrician family, 


served with distinction in Germany, was afterward 
proconsul, first in Africa, and subsequently in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, in which office he gained a repu- 
ice and moderation, He was still in 
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Spain when Julius Vindex, the proconsul of Celtic 
Gaul, rose against Nero. Galba joined Vindex, and 
Otho, governor of Lusitania, followed his example. 
The assembled multitudes saluted Galba as emperor 
and Augustus ; but he declared that he was only act- 
ing as the lieutenant of the senate and people of Rome, 
in order to put an end to the disgraceful tyranny of 
Nero. The pretorian guards soon after, having re- 
volted against Nero, proclaimed Galba, and the senate 
acknowledged him as emperor. Galba hastened from 
Spain to Rome, where he began by calling to account 
those favourites of Nero who had enriched themselves 
by proscriptions and confiscations, and by the senseless 
prodigality of that prince; but it was found that most 
of them had already dissipated their ill-gotten wealth. 
Galba, or, rather, his confidants who governed him, 
then proceeded against the purchasers of their property, 
and confiscations became again the order of the day. 
The new emperor, at the same time, exercised great 
parsimony in his administration, and endeavoured to 
enforce a strict discipline among the soldiers, who had 
been used to the prodigality and license of the previous 
reign. Being past seventy years of age, Gaiba, on 
this and other accounts, soon became the object of 
popular dislike and ridicule, his favourites were hated, 
and revolts against him broke out in various quarters, 
several of which were put down and punished severe- 
ly. Galba thought of strengthening himself by adopt- 
ing Piso Licinianus, a young patrician of considerable 
personal merit, as Cesar and his successor; upon 
which Otho, who had expected to be the object of his 
choice, formed a conspiracy among the guards, who 
proclaimed him emperor. Galba, unable to walk, 
caused himself to be carried in a litter, hoping to sup- 
press the mutiny; but, at the appearance of Otho’s 
armed partisans, his followers left him, and even the 
litter-bearers threw the old man down and ran away. 
Some of the legionaries came up and put Galba to death, 
after a reign of only seven months, counting from the 
time of Nero’s death, A.D. 68. Galba was 72 years 
old when he was taken off. He was succeeded by 
Otho, but only for a short time, as Vitellius superse- 
ded him, and Vespasian soon after superseded Vitel- 
lius. (Sueton., Vit. Galb.—Tacit., Hist., 1, 4, seqq. 
—Dio Cass., 63, 29.—Id., 64, 1, seqq.) 

Gaénvus, Ciaupivs, a celebrated physician, born at 
Pergamus about 131 A.D. His father, an able archi- 
tect and good mathematician, gave him a liberal edu- 
cation. His anatomical and medical studies were com- 
menced under Satyrus, a celebrated anatomist ; Stra- 
tonicus, a disciple of the Hippocratic school ; and Ais- 
chrion, a follower of the Empirics. After the death 
of his father he travelled to Alexandrea, at that time 
the most famous school of medicine in the world. 
His studies were so zealously and successfully pursued, 
that he was publicly invited to return to his native 
country. At the age of 34 he settled himself et Rome, 
when his celebrity became so great from the success 
of his practice, and more especially from his great 
knowledge of anatomy, that he quickly drew upon him- 
self the jealousy of all the Roman physicians. He be- 
came physician to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. At 
the solicitation, also, of many philosophers and men of _ 
rank, he commenced a course of lectures on Anatomy ; 
but the jealousy of his rivals quickly compelled him to 
discontinue them, and jeventually to leave Rome en- 


tirely. Many particulars of his life may be gathered 


from his own writings ;) we are unacquainted, however, 
with the period of his return home, as well as that of 
his death. All that we can learn is merely that he 
was still living in the reign of Septimius Severus.— 
Galen was a most prolific writer. Though a portion 


of his works were lost by the conflagration fhis dwell- 

ing, or have been destroyed by the lapse of time, still | 

we have the followings pr ctions of his surviving and 

in print. 1, Eighty/two treatises, the g nuineness of 
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which is now well established. 2.. Highteen of rather 
doubtful origin. 3. Nineteen fragments, more or less 
extensive in size. 4, Eighteen commentaries on the 
works of Hippocrates.—To these published works 
must be added thirty or forty treatises or parts of trea- 
tises, which still exist in manuscript in the public li- 
braries of Europe. The number of works that are lost, 
among which were fifty that treated on medical subjects, 
is supposed to have been one hundred and sixty-eight. — 
The instruction which Galen had received in the princi- 
ples of the different sects of medical philosophy, had 
given him an acquaintance with the various errors of 
each, and he speaks of them at all times in the lan- 
guage of no measured contempt. The school which was 
founded by himself may justly merit the title of Eclec- 
tic, for its doctrines were a, mixture of the philosophy 
of Plato, of the physics and logic of Aristotle, and of 
the practical knowledge of Hippocrates. On many oc- 
casions he expresses himself strongly on the superiority 
of theory to mere empiricism ; but upon those matters 
which do not admit of being objects of experience, such 
as the nature of the soul, he confesses his ignorance, 
and his inability to give any plausible explanation.— 
Among the productions of Galen that are of a philo- 
sophical character, may be enumerated the following: 
A treatise ‘‘On the best Doctrine” against Phavorinus ; 
a dissertation ‘‘On the opinions of Hippocrates and 
Plato ;” ‘(a commentary on the Timeus of Plato,” 
and several pieces ‘‘ On Dialectics.” Galen has been 
- frequently censured for impiety ; but his Demonstration 
of Divine Wisdom from the structure of the human 
body, in his treatise ‘‘ On the uses of the parts of the 
human body,” is a sufficient refutation of this calum- 
ny.—The following sketch of the professional charac- 
ter of this celebrated physician is given by Dr. Adams, 
“ Galen, to whom medicine, and every science allied 
_ to it, are under so great obligations, was’a man skilled 
in all philosophy, a profound reasoner, an ardent ad- 
mirer of truth, a worthy member of society, and a dis- 
F tinguished ornament of his profession. ‘Though, ac- 
cording to his own account, unambitious of fame, he 
acquired a name which for fourteen centuries was above 
every other name in his profession, and even now 
stands pre-eminently illustrious. We shall give a 
hasty sketch of his merits in the different branches of 
_ medical science to which he directed his attention. 
. Wisely judging that an acquaintance with the minute 
structure of the human body was an indispensable prep- 
aration to a knowledge of its derangements, he de- 
voted himself ardently to the study of anatomy, ia 
’ which his works evince that he was eminently skilled. 
In his Administrationes Anatomice particularly, almost 
every bone and process of bone, every twig of nerve, 
every ramification of bloodvessel, every viscus, mus- 
ele, and gland, with which modern anatomists are ac- 
quainted, are described by him with a degree of minute- 
ness which will surprise those who entertain a mean 
opinion of the Galenical anatomy. _Vesalius, indeed, a 
zealot for human dissection inthe days of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, strenuously attacks the accuracy o 
his anatomical descriptions ; and as.he was constantly 
on the lookout for mistakes, he is no doubt sometimes 
successful in attaining the object of his search; but, 
in other instances, while endeavouring to set Galen 
right, he only goes wrong himself. . For example, he 
finds fault with Galen for saying that the fourth ven- 
tricle of the brain is lined by a membrane ; but it is 
: now well ascertained that here Galen was right, while 
his censurer was wrong. In fact, the justness of Ve- 
salius’ strictures has been too, easily acquiesced in, 
although most of them had been previously rebutted 
by the learned Eustachius.—Galen’s treatise ‘ De usu 
Partiwm’ is replete with accurate anatomical descrip- 
ions, i theory, and sound theolo- 
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Throughout, as the learned Mr. Harris has well te- 
marked, he, in imitation of Aristotle, inculcates, with 
irresistible strength of argument, the great doctrine of 
Final Causes, maintaining, in opposition to the Epi- 
cureans, that Means do not lead to Ends, but Ends to 
Means. As to his Physiology, it is in general found- 
ed upon careful dissection, accurate ‘experiment, and 
philosophical induction; so that, in most instances 
where it has been departed from, subsequent experi- 
ence has shown the correctness of its doctrines. ‘Thus 
the distribution of the nerves into nerves of sensation 
and nerves of muscular motion, and the distinction be- 
twéen the characters of the cerebral and spinal nerves, 
although clearly pointed out by him, and acquiesced in 
by Onbasius, Theophilus, and Nemesius among his 
countrymen, and by Rhazes, Serapion, Avicenna, 
Avenzoar, and Averrhoes among the Arabians; nay, 
though admitted by his modern rival Vesalius, were 
overlooked or denied by subsequent physiologists, un- 
til the doctrine was lately revived by an intelligent lec- 
turer, on anatomy in London, Inthe hands of several 
English and. French experimentalists, this theory has 
undergone different modifications ; but I will venture 
to predict, that, when time has deprived it of the charm 
of novelty, the additions and alterations which have 
been made by modern hands upon the ancient doc- 
trine, will be found to be rather blemishes than im- 
provements. . With regard to the functions of the ar- 
teries and veins, Galen’s views must be admitted to 
be not very distinctly defined; but has ihe celebrated 
theory of Harvey removed all the difficulties, and clear- 
ed away all the obscurity, which hung over this im- 
portant. department of physiology? Let the following 
declaration, by one of the most distinguished among 
the present physiologists of France, be taken as a test 
of the degree of precision which now prevails upon this 
subject: ‘Il n’existe pas deux ouvrages de Physiologie, | 
deux traités de Medicine, 00 la circulation soit decrite 
et considerée dans le méme maniére.’ (Magendre, 
Jour. de Phys.) At all events, it is clear that Galen 
had the merit of establishing two important facts re- 
garding the function of the arteries ; first, that they 
contain blood, and not vapour or gas, as mentioned by 
Erasistratus ; and, secondly, that it is the expansion or 
diastole of the artery which is the cause of the influx of 
the blood, and not the influx of the blood which is the 
cause of the expansion of the artery. The former of 
these facts Harvey himself does him the justice of allow- 
ing that he maintained ; and a late French physiologist, 
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and in all these respects need. not fear a com- 


Dumas, compliments him for having held the latter opin- 
ion, although it is at variance with Harvey’s views re- 
specting the circulation. In his work on the Natwral 
Faculties he has expressed fully his sentiments upon a 
subject which is still far from being cleared up; but it is 
remarkable, that very lately a theory has been advanced, 
which corresponds, in a great degree, with the doctrine 
advocated by Galen. I allude to Dutrochet’s famous 
theory of the Endosmose and Bxosmose, which powers, 
if I mistake not, are but different names for the Attract- 
ive and Expulsive Faculties of Galen.—Operative Sur- 
gery is the department of his profession which is least 
indebted to him; and yet even here he has left some 
monuments of his boldness and ingenuity. He has 
described minutely an operation performed by him upon 
the chest of a young man, by which he perforated the 
breast-bone, and laid bare the heart, in order to give 
vent to a collection of matter seated in the thorax. 
The subject of Ulcers is handled. by him yery scientifi- 
cally in his book D Methodo Medend:. It is to be 
remarked, that his definitions and divisions of ulcers 
are the same as those adopted by one of our best Eng- 
lish writers on. this Fakta eet Prieto 
ommentaries 6n Hippocrates show his acquaintance 
toes Dislocatiqnsi:+ Of Hygiene, or the 
Art of Preserving Health, be treated at great length in 
a work consisting of six books.—His ie ‘aC- 
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ultate Alimentorum contains very important observa- 
tions on the nature of aliments, and furnishes an ex- 
position, of his opinion on the subject of Dietetics. It 
need not fear a comparison with the work lately pub- 
lished on Diet by Dr. Paris. I do not state this in dis- 
paragement of the latter, whom I esteem to be-a very 
judicious authority, but to intimate my opinion that we 
have not advanced much in the knowledge of this 
branch since the time of Galen.—Of most diseases 
he has treated either fully or cursorily in some part or 
other of his works, but upon the whole he has given no 
comprehensive treatise upon the ‘practice of physic. 
His most complete treatises are those entitled De Cu- 
ratione, ad Glauconem, and the Ratio Curandi.—The 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy appear to have been the 
objects of his particular study, and both are handled by 
him in several of his works, Though his list of me- 
dicinal articles, taken from the vegetable kingdom, be 
less numerous than that of Dioscorides, he has de- 
sctibed more animal and mineral substances. His 
treatise De Medicinis secundum locos contains a copi- 
ous list of pharmaceutical preparations ; and that part 
of it on Compositions for the Eyes might, I am con- 
vinced, be consulted with advantage by the oculists of 
the present day.—Of all his works, none was long so 
much studied and commented upon as the one entitled 
Ars Medica, respecting which Kiihn remarks: ‘ Est 
is in Galeni libris, quem grata erga tantum virum pos- 
teritas estimavit longe maximi, quem omnes schole ex- 
plicabant, quem medicr diurna nocturnaque manu ver- 
sabant, quem legisse debebant ceu librum Galeni maz- 
me authenticum omnes, cujusque puncta debebant ex- 
plicare, speciminis causa prius, quam licentiam prax- 
eos medica exercende consequerentur.’ Of a treatise 
long so celebrated, and now so little known, it is searce- 
ly safe to express an opinion, lest we should be reduced 
to the alternative of either reproaching antiquity for 
want of sense, or modern times for want of discern- 
ment. At all events, however, we may venture to af- 
firm, that, if the Doctrine of the Temperaments have 
any foundation in nature, no one had ever studied them 
more attentively, or described them with greater pre- 
cision, than Galen has done in this treatise. —In sev- 
eral works he gives an elaborate system of the Arteri- 
al Pulses, which, as usual with his doctrines, was ta- 
ken up by all subsequent writers; and abridged ex- 
positions of it may be found in Philaretus, Paulus 
égineta, Actuarius, Rhazes, and Avicenna. The 
reader may find some candid remarks upon it in Bor- 
den’s Physiology, who, although an advocate for a new 
system, gives not an unfair statement of the system of 
Galen.”—The best edition of Galen is that of Kiihn, 
19 vols. 8vo, Lips., 1821-1830. 

Gaverius, a Roman emperor. (Vid. Maximianus.) 

Gaxksus, I. now Galeso, a river of Calabria, flow- 
ing into the bay of ‘Tarentum. The poets have cele- 
brated it for the shady groves in its neighbourhood, and 
the fine sheep which fed on its fertile banks, whose 
fleeces were said to be rendered soft by bathing in the 
stream. (Martial, Ep.,2,43; 4,28.—Virg., G., 4, 126. 
—AHorat., Od., 2,6, 10.)—II. A rich inhabitant of La- 
tium, killed as be attempted to make a reconciliation 
between the Trojans and Rutulians, when Ascanius 
had killed the favourite stag of Tyrrheus, which was 
the prelude of all the enmities between the hostile na- 
tions. “(Virg., Ain., 7, 535.) 

Gawitma, a celebrated country of Palestine, form- 
ing the northern division. Josephus (Beil. Jud., 3, 3) 
divides it into Upper and Lower, and he states that 
the limits of Galilee were, on the south, Samaris and 
Scythopolis to the flood of Jordan. It contained four 


tribes, Issachar, Zebulon, Naphthali, and Asher; a’ 


part also of Dan, and part of Perea, or the country 
beyond Jordan. Upper Galilee was mountainous, 


and was called Galilee of the Gentiles, from the hea-_ 


then = who were enabled, by 


‘styled them Celt 


. 
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the mountainous nature of the country, to maintain 
themselves against al] invaders. Strabo enumerates 
among its inhabitants, Egyptians, Arabians, and Phe- 
nicians. (Strab., 760.) Lower Galilee, which’ con- 
tained the tribes of Zebulon and. Asher, was adjacent 
to the Sea of Tiberias or Lake of Gennesareth. Gal- 
ilee, according to Josephus, was very populous, con- 
tained 204 cities and towns, and paid 200 talents in 
tribute. Its principal city was Cesarea Philippi. The 
inhabitants of Galilea were very industrious, and, be- 
ing bold and intrepid soldiers, they bravely resisted the 
nations around them, ‘The Jews of Judearegarded 
them with much contempt. ‘Their language was a 
corrupt and unpolished dialect of Syriac, with a mix- 
ture of other languages, It was probably this corrupt 
dialect that led to the detection of Peter as one of 
Christ’s disciples. (Mark, 14, 70.) Our Saviour 
was called a Galilean (Mati., 26, 69), because he was 
brought up at Nazareth, a city of Galilea; and as his 
apostles were mostly, if not all, natives of this prov- 
ince, they also are called Galileans and “ men of Gal- 
ilee.”” (Acts, 1, 11.) This country was most hon- 
oured by our Saviour’s presence. ‘To this part Jo- 
seph and Mary returned with him from Egypt; here 
he lived till he was thirty years of age, and was bap- 
tized by John; hither he returned after his baptism. 
and temptation ; and in this province was his place of 
residence when ‘he commenced his ministry. The 
population being very great, he had more opportuni- 
ties of doing good here than in any other portion ; on 
which account, probably, he made it his principal 
abode. After his resurrection he directed his apostles 
to come to Galilee to converse with him. (Mait., 
28, 7.—Consult, ‘in relation to this country, the fol- 
lowing parts of Scripture : Josh., 20, 7, and 21,32.— | 
1 Kings, 9, 11.—2 Kings, 15, 29.—1 Chron., 6, 76. 
—Isaiah, 9,1.—Matt., 2, 22; 3,13; 4, 12.—Luke, 
4, 14.—John, 7, 41.—Acts, 5, 37, and 10, 37.) 

Gaul, I. a warlike race of antiquity. (Vid. Gal- 
lia..—IT. A name borne by the priests of ‘Cybele. 
(Vid. Cybele.) ; 

Gattfa, an extensive and populous country of Eu- 
rope, bounded on the west by the Atlantic, on the 
north by the Insula Batavorum and part of the Rhe- 
nus or Rhine, on the east by the Rhenus and the Alps, 
and on the south by the Pyrenees. The greatest 
breadth was 600 English miles, but much diminished 
towards each extremity, and its length was from 480 
to 620 miles. It was therefore more extensive than 
modern France before the Revolution, though inferior 


to the kingdom under Napoleon, which was 650 miles _ 


long from east to west, and 560 broad from north to 


‘south. Gaul was originally divided among the three 


great nations of the Belge, the Celte, and the Aqui- 
tani. ‘The Romans called the inhabitants of this 
country by one general name, Galli, while the Greeks 
The Greeks called the country 
itself Galatia, Celtica (KeAtixy), and Celto-Galatia ; 
the last for distinction’ sake from Galatia in Asia Mi-» 
nor. Of-the three great nations of Gaul, the Celte 
were the most extensive and indigenous, and the Bel- 
ge the bravest. The Celt# extended fromthe Sequa- 
na or Seine in the north, to the Garumna or Garonne 


in the south. Above the Celte lay the Belge, between ~ 


the See and Lower Rhine. 
with Germanic tribes. 
Garonne and Pyrenees, and were intermingled with 
Spanish tribes. ‘These three great divisions, however, 
were subsequently altered by Augustus, B.C. 27, who, 
extended Aquitania into Celtica as far as the Liger or 
Loire ; the remainder of Celtica above the Liger was 
called Gallia Lugdunensis, from the colony of Lug- 
dunum, Lyons ; and the rest of Celtica po eey 1 


They were intermixed 


Rhine was added to the Belge under the title of Bel- 
gica; lastly, the south of Gaul, which, from having © 
ans, had 


been the first provinces possessed by the 
ey 


The Aquitani lay between the ~ 
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been styled Gallia Provincia, was distinguished by the 
name of Narbonensis, from the city of Narbo or Nar- 
bonne. This province was anciently called also Gal- 
la Braccata, from the bracce or under-garments worn 
by the inhabitants ;. while Gallia Celtica was styled 
Comata, from the long hair worn by the natives. ‘These 
four great provinces, in later ages, were called the four 
Gauls, and subdivided into 17 others: . 


1. General remarks on the Gallic race. 


As far back as we can penetrate into the history of 
the West, we find the race of the Gauls occupying that 
part of the continent comprehended between the Rhine, 
the Alps, the Mediterranean, the Pyrenees, and the 
Ocean, as well as the two great islands situate to the 
northwest, opposite the mouths of the Rhine and 
Seine. Of these two islands, the one nearer the con- 
tinent was called Alb-in, ‘“‘ White Island.” (Ad sig- 
nifies ‘‘ high” and ‘“ white :” ann, contracted from znnis, 
means “island.”—Compare the remark of Pliny, 14, 
16, “Albion insula, sic dicta ab albis rupibus quas 
mare alluit.”). The other island bore the name of 
Er-in, “Isle of the West” (from Eir or Jar, ‘the 
west”). The continental territory received the spe- 
cial appellation of Galliachd, ‘Land of the Galls.” 
The term Gaeltachd, or, more correctly, Gaidheal- 
tachd, is still applied to the highlands of Scotland. 
From this word the Greeks formed T'aAaréa (Galatia), 


and from this latter the generic name of Taddrau. 
The Romans proceeded by an inverse method, and 
from the generic term Galli deduced the geographical 
denomination Gallia.. The population of Gaul was 
divided into families or tribes, forming among them- 
selves many distinct. communities or nations. These 
nations generally assumed names deduced from some 
feature of the country in which they dwelt, or from 
some peculiarity in their social state. Oftentimes they 
united together, in their turn; and formed confedera- 
tions or leagues. Such were the confederations of 
the Celtew, ASdui, Armorici, Arverni, &c.—The Gaul 
was robust and of tall stature. His complexion was 
fair, his eyes blue, his hair of a blond or chestnut col- 
our,-to which he endeavoured to give a red or flaming 


‘hue by certain applications. (Plin., 28, 12.—Martial, 


8, 33.) ‘The hair itself was worn long, at one time 


floating on the shoulders, at another gathered up and 
confined on the top of the head. (Diod. Sic., 5, 28.) 


' The beard was allowed to grow by the people at large ; 


“mustaches. 


the nobles, on the other hand, removed it from the 
face, excepting the upper lip, where they wore thick 
(Diod. Sic., l. c.) The attire common 


' to all the tribes consisted of pantaloons or bracce 


(braca, bracca, braga ; brykan in Cymraig ; bragw in 
Armoric). These were of striped materials. (In 
Celtic breac means “a stripe.”) They wore also a 
short cloak, having sleeves, likewise formed of striped 


_ materials, and descending to the middle of the thigh. 


(Strabo, 196.) Over this was thrown a short cloak or 
saguin (sae, Armoric.—Compare Isidor., Origin., 19, 
24), sipped like the shirt, or else adorned with flowers 
and other ornamental work, and, among the rich, su- 
perbly embroidered with silver and gold. (Virg., Ain., 
8, 660.—Sil. Ital., 4, 152.—Diod. Sic., 5, 28.) It 
covered the back and shoulders, and was secured under 
the chin by aclasp of metal. The lower classes, how- 


- ever, wore in place of it the skin of some animal, or 


> 
:. 


else a thick and coarse woollen covering, called, in 
the Gallo-Kimric dialects, linn or lenn. (In Armoric 


den means ‘‘a covering ;” and in Gaelic lein signifies 


4a soldier's cloak.”—Compare the Latin lena and 
the Greek Aaiva and xAaiva.)—The Gauls possessed 
a strong taste for personal decoration: it was custom- 
ary with the rich and powerful to adorn themselves 

a profusion of collars, bracelets, and rings of gold. 
(Strabo, 196.)—The offensive arms of the nation were, 


at first, hatchets and knives of stone ; arrows pointed 
o* we Cig t - 
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with flint or shells; clubs; spears hardened in the 
fire, and named gais (in Latin gesum, in Greek yai- 
adv and yaioéc) ; and others called cateies, which they 
hurled all on fire against the enemy. (In Gaelic, gath- 
teth, pronounced ga-té, signifies “a fiery dart.””) For- 
eign traffic, however, made them acquainted, in pro- 
cess of time, with arms of iron, as well as with the — 
art of manufacturing them for themselves from the 
copper and iron of their own mines. Among the arms 
of metal which theiiceforward came into use, may be 
mentioned the long sabre of iron or copper, and a pike 
resembling our halberds, the wound inflicted by which 
was considered mortal. For a long time the ‘Transal- 
pine, as well as the Cisalpine, warriors of the Gallic 
race had rejected: the use of defensive armour as in- 
consistent with true courage; and, for a long period, 
an absurd point of honour had induced them even to 
strip off their vestments, and engage naked with the 
foe. ‘This prejudice, however, the fruit of an osten- 
tatious feeling natural to the race, was almost entirely 
effaced in the second century. ‘The numerous rela- 
tions formed between the Gauls and the Massiliots, 
Italians, and Carthaginians, had at first spread a taste 
for armour, as a personal decoration, among the Gallic 
tribes ; in a short time the conviction of its utility was 
superadded ; and the military costume of Rome and 
Greece, adopted on the banks of the Loire, the Rhone, 
and the Sa6dne, formed a singular combination with 
the ancient array of the Gaul. To a helmet of metal, 
of greater or less value according to the fortune of the 
warrior, were attached the horns of an elk, buffalo, or 
stag; while for the rich there was a headpiece repre- 
senting some bird or savage beast; the whole being 
surmounted by a bunch of plumes, which gave to the 
warrior a gigantic appearance. (Diod. Sic., 5, 28.) 
Similar figures were attached to their bucklers, which 
were long, quadrangular, and painted with the bright- 
est colours. These representations served as devices 
for the warriors ; they were emblems by means of 
which each one sought to characterize himself or strike 
terror into the foe. (Compare Vegetius, 2, 18.—WSil. 
Ttal., 4, 148.)—A buckler and casque after this model ; 
a cuirass of wrought metal, after the Greek and Ro- 
man fashion, or a coat of mail formed of iron rings, 
after the manner of Gaul (Varro, L. L., 4, 20); an 
enormous sabre hanging on the right thigh, and sus- 
pended by chains of iron or brass from a belt glittering 
with gold and silver, and adorned with coral; a col- 
lar, bracelets, rings of gold around the arm and on the’ 
middle finger (Plin., 33, 1); pantaloons; a sagum 
hanging from the shoulders; in fine, long red mus- 
taches ; such were the martial equipments and such 
the appearance of an Arvernian, Aiduan, or Biturigan 


noble.—Hardy, daring, impetuous, born, as it were, 


for martial enterprises, the Gallic race possessed, at 
the same time, an ingenious and active turn of mind. 
They were not slow in equalling their Phoenician and 
Grecian instructers in the art of mining. The same 
superiority to which the Spaniards had attained in tem- 
pering steel, the Gauls acquired in the preparation of 
brass. Antiquity assigns to them the honour of vari- 
ous useful inventions, which had hitherto escaped the 
eatlier civilization of the East and of Italy. The pro- 
cess of tinning was discovered by the Bituriges ; poh 
of veneering by the ASdui. (Plin., 34, 17.) ‘bie e 
dyes, too, of Gaul were not without Ee ( he 
8, 48.) In agriculture, the wheel-ploug. , and boulter 
were Gallic discoveries. (Plin., 18, 18.— Id. ibid., 
18,11.) With the Gauls, too, originated the employ- 
ment of marl for enriching the soil. (Plin., 18, 6, 
seq.) The cheeses of Mount Lozerc, among the Ga- 
bali; those of Nemausus; and two kinds made among 
the Alps, became, in time, much sought after by the 

inhabitants of Italy (Plin., 11, 49); although the Ital- 
ians generally ascribed to the Gallic cheeses a savour 
of too acid a nature and somewhat saepieaael (Plin., 

: ; 
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1. c.) The Gauls also prepared various kinds of fer- 
mented drinks ; such as barley-beer, called cerevisia 
(Plin., 22, 15.—In old French, Cervoise; in Cym- 
raig, Cwrv.); and likewise another kind of beer, made 
from corn, and in which honey, cumin, and other in- 
gredients were mingled. (Posidon., ap Athen., 4, 13.) 
‘The froth of beer was employed as a means for leay- 
ening bread: it was used also as a cosmetic, and the 
Gallic females frequently applied it to the visage, un- 
der the belief that it imparted a freshness to the com- 
plexion. (Plin., 22, 25.) As regarded wine, it was 
to foreign traders that the Gauls and Ligurians were 
indebted for its use; and it was from the Greeks of 
Massilia that they learned the process of making it, as 
well as the culture of the vine.—The dwellings of the 
Gauls, spacious and of a round form, were construct- 
ed of posts and hurdles, and covered with clay both 
within and without; a large roof, composed of oak- 
shingles and stubble, or of straw cut and kneaded with 
clay, covered the whole. (Strabo, 196.—Vitruv., 1,1.) 
—Gaul contained both open villages and cities: the 
latter, surrounded hy walls, were defended by a system 
of fortification, of which we find no example elsewhere. 
Cesar gives the following description of these ram- 
parts (B. G., 7, 23).* “Straight beams, placed length- 
wise at equal intervals, and two feet distant from each 
other, are laid along the ground. These are mortised 
together on the inside, and covered deep with earth; but 
the intervals are stopped in front with large stones. 
These being fixed and cemented together, another 
range is put over. the same distance being preserved, 
and the beams not touching each other, but intermit- 
ting at equal spaces, and each bound close together 
by a single row of stones. In this manner the whole 
work is intermixed till the wall is raised to its full 
height. By this means the work, from its appearance 
and variety, is not displeasing to the eye ; the beams 
and stones being placed alternate, and keeping their 
own places in exact right lines: and besides, it is of 
great advantage in the defence of cities; for it is se- 
cured by the stone from fire, and from the battering- 
ram by the wood, which, consisting of entire beams, 
forty feet long, for the most part mortised on the in- 
side, could neither be forced in nor torn asunder.”— 
Such would seem to have been the fortifications of the 
cities in the civilized and populous part of Gaul. To 
the north and east, among the more savage tribes, 
there were no cities properly so called; the inhabi- 
tants resided for the most part in large enclosures, 
formed of trunks of trees, and calculated to repel by 
these rude intrenchments the assaults of a disciplined 
‘as well as undisciplined foe.—Besides his habitation in 
the city, the rich Gaul generally possessed another in 
the country, amid thick forests and on the banks of 
some river. (Cas., B. G., 6,30.) Here, during the 
heat of summer, he reposed from the fatigues of-war; 
but he brought along with him, at the same time, all 
his equipments and retinue, his arms, his horses, his 
esquires. In the midst of the storms of faction and 
the civil dissensions, which marked the history of 
Gaul in the first and second centuries, these precau- 
tions were anything else but superfluous. 


Py General halits of the Gallic race. 


It was, as we have already remarked, in war, and 

- in the arts applicable to war, that the genius of the 
Gauls displayed itself to most advantage. This peo- 
ple made war a regular profession, while the manage- 
ment of arms became their favourite employment. To 
have a fine martial mien, to retain fora long period 
strength and agility of body, was not only a point of 
honour for individuals, but a duty to the state. At 
regular intervals, the young men went to measure 
their size by a girdle deposited with the chief of the 
lage, and those whose corpulence exceeded the of- 
ficial —— reprimanded as idle and 
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intemperate persons, and were, besides, punished with 
a heavy fine. (Strabo, 196.)—In preparing for for- 
eign expeditions, a chieftain of acknowledged valour 
generally formed a small army around him, consisting, 
for the most part, of adventurers and volunteers who 
had flocked to his standard: these were to share with 
him whatever booty might be obtained. In internal 
wars, however, or defensive ones of any importance, 
levies of men were forcibly made; and severe pun- 
ishments were inflicted on the refractory, such as the 
loss of noses, ears, an eye, or some one of the limbs. 
(Cas., B. G., 7, 4.) If any dangerous conjuncture 
occurred ; if the honour or safety of the state were 
about to be compromised, then the supreme chief con- 
vened an armed counsel (Ces., B. G., 5, 66). This 
was the proclamation of alarm. All persons able to 
bear arms, from the youth to him advanced in years, 
were compelled to assemble at the place and day indi- 
cated, for the purpose of deliberating on the situation 
of the country, of electing a chief, and of discussing 
the plan of the campaign. It was expressly provided 
by law, that the individual who came last to the place of 
rendezvous should be cruelly tortured in the presence 
of the assémbled multitude. (Cas., B. G., 5, 66.) 
This form of convocation was of rare occurrence ; it 
was only resorted to in the last extremity, and more 
frequently in the democratic cities than in those where 
the aristocracy had the preponderance. Neither in- 
firmities nor age freed the Gallic noble from the neces- 
sity of accepting or sueing for military commands. 
Oftentimes were seen, at the head of the forces, 
chieftains hoary and almost enfeebled by age, who 
could even scarcely retain their seats on the steed 
which supported them. (Hirt., B. G.,8, 12.) This 
people would have believed that they dishonoured 
their aged warriors by making them die elsewhere 
than on the field of battle-—To the fierce vivacity of 
the attack and to the violence of the first shock, were 
reduced nearly all the military tactics of the Gauls, 
on level ground and in pitched battle. In the mount- 
ainous regions, on the other hand, and especially in 
the vast and thick forests of the north, war had a close 
resemblance to the chase: it was prosecuted in small 
parties, by ambuscades and all sorts of stratagems ; 
and dogs, trained up to pursue men, tracked out, and 
aided in conquering the foe. These dogs, equally 
serviceable for the chase and for war, were obtained 
from Belgic Gaul and from Britain. — (Sérabo, 196. 
—Sil. Ital., 10, '77.—Ovid, Met., 1, 583.—Martial, 
3, 47.) A Gallic army generally carried along with 
it a multitude of chariots for the baggage, which em- 
barrassed its march. (Hirt., B. G.,8, 14.—Caes., B. 
G., 1, 51.) Each warrior bore a bundle of straw, 
put up like a sack, on which he was accustomed to. 
sit in the encampment, or even in the line of battle 
while waiting the signal to engage. (Hirt., B. G., 
8, 15.)—The Gauls, like other nations, for a long pe- 
riod were in the habit of killing their prisoners of war, 
either by crucifixion, or by tying them to trees as a 
mark for their weapons, or by consigning them to the 
flames amid horridrites. Long prior, however, to the 
second century of our era, these barbarous practices 
were laid aside, and the captives of transalpine nations 
had nothing to fear but servitude. Another custom, not 
less savage, that of cutting off the heads of their slain 
enemies on the field of battle, was not slower in disap- 
pearing. It was long a settled rule in all wars, that the 
victorious army should possess itself of such trophies as 
these; the common soldiers fixed them on the points — 
of their spears, the horsemen wore them suspended 
by the hair from the poitrels of their steeds; and 
in this way the conquerors returned to their botnet, 
making the air resound with their triumphal accla- 
mations. (Strabo, 197.) Each one then hastened 
to nail up these hideous testimonials of his 
the gate of his dwelling ; and, as the same 
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done with the trophies of the chase, a Gallic village 
bore no faint resemblance to a large charnel-house. 
Carefully embalmed, and saturated with oil of cedar, 
the heads of hostile chieftains and of famous war- 
riors were deposited in large coffers, and arranged by 
their possessor according to the date of acquisition. 
(Strabo, 198.) This was the book, in which the 
young Gallic warrior loved to study the exploits of 
his forefathers; and each generation, as it passed on- 
ward, strove to add to the contents. To part, for 
money, with the head of a foe, acquired either by 
one’s own exertions or those of his ancestors, was 
regarded as the height of baseness, and would have 
fixed a lasting stain on him who should have been 
guilty of the deed. Many even boasted of having re- 
fused, when offered by the relations or countrymen of 
the deceased, an equal weight of gold for a head thus 
obtained. (Diod. Sic., 5,29.) Sometimes the scull, 
cleansed and set in gold or silver, served as a cup in 
the temples, or circulated in the festivities of the ban- 
quet, and the guests drank out of it to the glory of the 
victor and the triumphs of their country. These fierce 
and brutal manners prevailed for a long period over 
the whole of Gaul. Civilization, in its onward march, 
abolished them by degrees, until, at the commence- 
ment of the second century, they were confined to the 
savage tribes of the North and West. It was there 
that Posidonius found them still existing in all their 
vigour. The sight of so many human heads, disfig- 
ured by outrages, and blackened by the air and the 
rain, at first excited in his bosom the mingled emo- 
tions of horror and disgust: ‘‘ however,” adds the 
stoic traveller, with great naiveté, “my eyes became 
gradually accustomed to the view.”’ (Sérabo, 198.)— 
The Gauls affected, as more manly in its character, a 
strong and rough tone of voice (Diod. Sic., 5, 31), to 
which, moreover, their harsh and guttural idioms 
greatly contributed. They conversed but little, and 
by means of short and concise phrases, which the con- 
stat use of metaphors and hyperboles rendered ob- 
scure and almost unintelligible to strangers. (Diod. 
Stc., l. c.) But, when once animated by dispute, or 
incited by something that was calculated to interest 
‘or arouse, at the head of armies or in political assem- 
blies, they expressed themselves with surprising co- 
piousness and fluency, and the habit in which they in- 
dulged, of employing figurative language, furnished 
them, on such occasions, with a thousand lively and 
picturesque images, either for exalting their own 
merit or putting down an opponent.—The Gauls, in 
general, were accused of drinking to excess; a habit 
_ which took its rise both in the grossness of their man- 
ners and in the wants of a cold and humid climate. 
The Massilian and Italian traders were not slow in fur- 
nishing the necessary aliment for the indulgence of this 
baneful vice. Cargoes of wine found their way, by 
means of the navigable rivers, into the very heart of 
the country. The tempting beverage was also con- 
veyed over land in wagons (Diod. Sic., 5, 26),.and in 
various quarters regular establishments were opened 
for vending the article. To these places the Gauls 
flocked from every part, and gave, in exchange for the 
" wines of the south, their metals, peltries, grain, cattle, 
and slaves. So lucrative was this traffic to the ven- 
der, that oftentimes a young slave could be procured 
for a jar of the inebriating liquor. (Diod. Sic., 5, 26.) 
About the first century, however, of our era, this vice 
began gradually to disappear from among the higher 
classes, and to be confined to the lower orders, at 
least with the nations of the south and east.—Milk 
and the flesh of animals, especially that of swine, 
formed the principal aliraent of the Gauls. A curious | 
account of their repasts, traced by one who had often 
sat with them at table, is given by Posidonius (Ap. 
Athen.,4, 13). After an excessive indulgence in the 
pleasures of the banquet, they loved to seize their 
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arms and defy each other to the combat. At first it 
was a mere sportive encounter; but, if either party 
chanced to be wounded; passion got so far the better 
of them, that, unless separated by theit friends, they 
continued to engage till one or the other of them was 
slain. So far, indeed, did they carry their contempt 
of death and their ostentatious display of courage, 
that they might be seen agreeing, for a certain sum 
of money or for so many measures of wine, to let 
themselves be slain by others; mounted on some 
elevated place, they distributed the liquor or gold 
among their most intimate friends, and then re- 
clining on their bucklers, presented their throats 
to the steel. (Posidonius, ap. Athen., 4,13.) Oth- 
ers made it a point of honour not to retire from 
their dwellings when falling in upon them, nor from 
the flames, nor from the tides of ocean and the in- 
undations of rivers; and it is to these foolish bra- 
vadoes that the Gauls owed their fabulous renown of 
being an impious race, who lived in open war with 
nature, who drew the sword against the waves, and 
discharged the arrow at the tempest.—The working of 
mines, and certain monopolies enjoyed by the heads 
of tribes, had placed in the hands of some individuals 
enormous capitals ; hence the reputation for opulence 
which Gaul enjoyed at the period of the Roman inva- 
sion, and even still later. It was the Peru of the an- 
cient world. ‘The riches of Gaul even passed into a 
proverb. (Cvc., Phil., 12.—Josephus, 2, 28.—Plut., 
Vit. Ces.—Suet., Cas., &c.) The sight of the vari- 
ous articles in use among the people at large, both 
plated and tinned, whether for domestic use or for war, 
such as utensils for cooking, arms, harness for horses, 
yokes for mules, and even sometimes entire chariots 
(Florus, 3, 2), could not fail to inspire the first travel- 
lers into this country with an exaggerated idea of its 
wealth, and contributed, no doubt, to spread a romantic 
colouring over the accounts that were given of it. To 
this was added the lavish prodigality of the Gallic chief- 
tains, who freely spent the resources of their families, 
and also those of their dependants, for the purpose of at- 
taining to office or securing the favour of the multitude. 
Posidonius makes mention of a certain Luern or Luer 
(Aovépvioc, Posidon., ap. Athen., 4, 13.—Aovépioe, 
Strabo, 191), king of the Arverni, who caused a shower 
of gold and silver to descend upon the crowd as often 
as he appeared in public. He also gave entertainments 
in a rude style of barbarian magnificence; a large 
space of ground was enclosed for the purpose, and cis- 
terns were dug in it, which were filled with wine, 
mead, and beer. (Posidon., J. c.)—Properly speaking, 
there was no domestic union or family intercourse 
among the Gallic nations; the females were held in 
that dependance and servitude which denotes a very 
imperfect condition of the social state. The husband 
had the power of life and death over his wife as well as 
over his offspring. When a person of high rank sud- 
denly died, and the cause of his decease was not 
clearly ascertained, his wife or wives (for polygamy 
was practised among the rich) were seized and put to 
the torture ; if the least suspicion was excited of their 
having. been privy to his death, the unfortunate victims 
perished in the midst of the flames, after the most 
frightful punishments. (Cas., B. G.,6, 19.) A cus- 
tom, however, which prevailed in this country about 
the commencement of our era, shows that even then 
the condition of females had undergone some degree 
of melioration: this was the community of goods be- 
tween husband and wife. Whatever sum the husband 


received with his wife as a dowry, the same amount — 


he added to it from his own resources; a cominon 
stock was thus formed, the interest or profits resulting 


from which were preserved, and the whole fell to the ~ 


lot of the surviver. The children remained under the 

care of their mother until the age of puberty ; a father 

would have blushed to allow his son to ore publicly. 
abe : 3 


, 
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_ sible in ils character, base 
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in his presence, before the latter could wield a sabre 
and rnake a figure on the list of warriors, (Cas., B. 
G., 6, 18.)—Among some nations of Belgie Gaul, 
where the Rhine was an object of superstitious adora- 
tion, a whimsical éustom prevailed; the river was 
made the means of testing the fidelity of the conjugal 
state. When a husband had doubts respecting his pa- 
ternity, he took the new-born: infant, placed: it on a 
board, and exposed it to the currént of the stream. If 
the plank and its helpless burden floated safely upon 
the waters, the result was deemed favourable, and all 
the father’s suspicions were dissipated. If, on the 
contrary, the plank began to sink, the infant perished, 
and the parent’s suspicions were confirmed. (Julian, 
Myist., 15, ad Maxim. philos.—Id., Orat., 2, 1m Con- 
stant. imp.—Anthol, Gr., 1, 43, 1.) 


3. Cwiland Religious Institutions of the Gauls. 


‘T'wo privileged orders ruled in Gaul over the rest of 
the population; the priests and nobles. The people 
at large were divided into two classes, the inhabitants 
of the country and the residents of cities. ‘The former 
of these constituted the tribes or clients appertaining 
to noble families. The client cultivated his patron’s 
domains, followed his standard in war, and was bound 
to defend him with his life. ‘To abandon his patron in 
the hour of peril was regarded ab the blackest of crimes, 
The residents of cities, on the other hand, found them- 
selves beyond the control of this system of clientship, 
and, consequently, enjoyed greater freedom, 
the mass of the people were the slaves, who do not 
appear, however, to have been at any time very nu- 
merous, ‘The two privileged orders of which we have 
just made mention, imposed each in its turn a heavy 
yoke of despotism upon Gaul; and the government of 
this country may be divided into three distinct forms, 
provailing at three distinct intervals of time; that of 
the priests, or a theocracy; that of the chieftains of 
tribes, or a military aristocracy ; and that, finally, of 
the popular constitutions, founded on the principle of 
free choice by a majority of voters.—When we exaim- 
ine attentively the character of the facts relative to the 
religious belief of Gaul, we are led to acknowledge 
the existence of two classes of ideas, two systems of 
symbols and superstitions entirely distinct from each 
other; in a word, two a eee one, altogether sen- 

on the adoration of nat- 
ural phenomena, and recalling by its forms much of 
the polytheism of Greece ; the other, founded on a 
material, metaphysical, mysterious, and sacerdotal 
pantheism, presenting the most astonishing conformity 
with the religions of the Wast. ‘This latter has re- 
ceived the name of Druidism, from the Druids, who 
were its first founders and priests; the other system 
has been called the Gallic Polytheism. Wiven if no 
other testimony existed to prove the priority of the lat- 
ter, in point of time, to Druidism, the natural and in- 
variable progress of religious ideas among all the na- 
tions of the globe would tend to ostablish the fact. 
The old and valuable traditions 
of the Cymric race attribute to this people, in the most 
formal and exclusive manner, the introduction of the 
Druidical doctrines into Gaul and Britain, as well as 
the organization of sovereign priesthood; According 
to these traditions, it was the chief of the first invasion, 


Hu, Heus, or Hesus, surnamed “ the powerful,” who 
’ 


* 


implanted in this territory, which had been conquered 
by his horde, the religious and "td el system of Dru- 
idism, A. warrior, a priest, and a legislator during his 
life, Heaus enjoyed, besides this, a privilege common to 
all founders of theocracies ; he became a god after death. 
If the question be now put, how Druidisin arose rte 
the net race, and from what source originate 
th rikcin, 


oints of resemblance between its fun- 
os and those of the decrot religions of 


Below. 
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practised in Samothrace, in Asia, and in India, we find 
no light thrown upon this subject by history. Neither 
the facts collected by foreign writers, nor any national 
traditions, furnish us with a positive solution of the 
difficulty. It may be reasonably conjectured, however, 
that the Cymri, during their long sojourn either in 
Asia or on the borders of Asia and Europe, were initi- 
ated into religious ideas and institutions, which, cireu- 
lating at that time from one people to another, event- 
ually spread themselves oyer all the eastern quarter of 
the world. Druidism, introduced into Gaul by con- 
quest, organized itself in the domains of the conquerors 
with greater energy than it had ever done elsewhere ; 
and after it had converted to its dogmas the whole 
Gallic population, and probably a portion of the Li- 
gures, it continued to have, in the midst of the Cymri, 
in Armorica, and in Britain, its most powerful colleges 
of priests and its most secret mysteries. ‘The empire 
of Druidism, however, did not completely stifle that 
religion of nature which prevailed before its introduc- 
tion in Britain and Gaul. Every wise and mysterious 
system of religion tolerates a fetichism more or less 
gross in its character, and calculated to take hold of 
and keep alive the superstition of the multitude; and 
this fetichism it seeks to hold always stationary, Sta- 
tionary it therefore remained in the island of Britain. 
In Gaul, therefore, in the eastern and southern sections 
of the country, where Druidism had not been imposed 
by arms, although it had become the ruling religion, 
the early national form of worship preserved more 
independence, even under the ministry of the Druids 
who had constituted themselves its priests. Jt con- 
tinued, then, to be here cultivated, and, following the 
progressive march of civilization and intelligence, it 
gradually elevated itself from the rudeness of mere 
fetichism to religious conceptions which became more 
and more elevated in character. Thus the immediate 
adoration of brute matter, of ‘natural agents and phe- 
nomena, such as stones, trees (Max. Tyr., 38), winds, 
and, in particular, the terrible blast denominated Kirk 
or Circius (Senec., Quast. Nat.,5, 17), lakes, rivers 
(Posidon., ap. Strab., 188.—Oros., 4, 16.--Greg. 
Turon., de Glor. confess., c. 5), thunder, the sun, &c., 
gave place, in process of time, to the abstract notion 
of spirits or divinities regulating Ce ee and 
imprinting a will on these agents. Hence we have, 
in a Jater age, the god T'arann, the spirit of the thun- 
der (Lacan, Pharsal., 1, 466.— Torann in Geelic, 
and Tarann in Cymraig and Armoric, mean “ thun- 
der”); the god Pennin, the deity of the Alps (Liv., 
21, 38); the goddess Ardwinna, presiding divinity 
over the forest of Ardennes, and numerous others. 
By a still farther effort of abstraction, the general pow- 
ers of nature, that of the human soul, and even of civil 
society, were also deified. T'arann became the god 
of the skies, the mover of the universe, the supreme 
judge who hurled his angry thunder at mortals. ‘The 
sun, under the name of Bel and Belen (Auson., Carm., 
2, de Profess. Burdigal.— Tertull., Apoll., ¢. 24.— 
Herodian, 8, 3), became a beneficent deity, causing 
salutary plants to spring up and presiding over medi- 
cine, fii or Hesus, notwithstanding his Druidic 
origin, took a station in the polytheism of Gaul, as the 
god of war and conquests; this was probably an inter- 
talation of the Druids. In the Cymric traditions Heus 
has the character of chief deity, the supreme being. 
(Davies, Welsh Archeol., p. 110.) The genius of 
commerce also received the adoration of the Gauls 
under the name of Tiuelates (Lactant., Div. Inst., 1, 
21.—Min. Felix, c. 30); he was regarded as the in- 
ventor of all arts and the protector of routes. The 
manual arts had also their particular divinities. In 


fine, the symbol of the liberal arts, of eloquence, and 


of poesy, was deified wnder the form of an Id man, 
armed like the Grecian Hercules with a club and bow, 


ween many of its ceremonies and those | but whom his captives gayly followed, attached by the 
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ear to chains of gold and. amber, which proceeded 
rom his mouth. He was named Ogmius. (Lucian, 
Herc.— Opp., ed. Bip., vol. 7, p. 312.—Compare 
Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 368, segg.)—Coincidences of so 
striking a nature with their own mythology could not | 
fail to surprise Roman observers, nor was it difficult 


for them to discover, as they thought, all their own 


. career by becoming totally merged in the polytheism 


_3dy-likewise historical, deduced from national tradi- 


gods in the polytheism of Gaul. Cesar consequently 
informs us, that they acknowledged among their divin- 
ities Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva. 
“Mercury,” observes this writer, ‘is the deity whom 
they ‘chiefly adore: they have many images of him: 
they account him the inventor of arts; their guide in 


“travelling and journeys; and imagine that he has a 


very great influence over trade and merchandise. After 
him they adore Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva, 
of whom they have the same opinion with other na- 
tions: that Apollo averts diseases ; that Minerva first 
introduced needlework and manufactures ; that Jupiter 
holds the supreme power of the heavens; that Mars 
presides over war. To him, whenever they have de- 
termined on going to battle, they usually devote the 
spoil they have taken.” '(¢Ca@s., B, G., 6, 17.)—This 
resemblance between the two systems of religion 


changed into identity when Gaul, subjected to the do- | 


minion ef Rome, had felt for.some years the influence 
of Roman ideas. It was thet that the Gallic polythe- 
ism, honoured and favoured by the emperors, ended its 


of Italy ;* while, on the other hand, Druidism, its mys- 
teries, its doctrine, and its priesthood, were cruelly 
proscribed, and extinguished amid streams of blood. 


4. Origin of the Gauls. 


The question to be considered here is this, whether 
there existed a Gallic family distinct from the other 
families of nations in the West, and whether it was di- 
vided into two races. .The proofs which we shall ad- 
duce in favour of. the affirmative are of three kinds: 
ist, philological, deduced from an examination of the 
primitive languages of the west of Europe: 2d, his- 
torical, drawn from the Greek and Roman writers: 


= 


tions among the Gauls. 


I. Proofs drawn from an examination of languages: 


_ In the countries of Europe, called by the ancients 
Transalpine Gaul and Britain, embracing, at the pres- 

ent day, France, Switzerland, the Low Countries, and 

the British Isles, various languages are spoken, which 

all, howéver, range themselves under two great classes : 

one, that of the languages of the South, draws its ori- 

gin from, the Latin, and embraces all the dialects of 

the Romans and French ; the other, that of the North- 
ern languages, is descended from the ancient Teutonic 

or German, and prevails in a part of Switzerland and | 
the Low Countries, in England, and in the lowlands 
of Scotland. Now we know historically that the Latin 
language was introduced into Gaul by the Roman 
arms ; we know, also, that the Teutonic languages, 
spoken in Gaul and in Britain, may be in like manner 
traced to the conquests of the Teutonic or German 
tribes: these two main languages, therefore, intro- 
duced from without, are strangers to the primitive 
population, that is to say, to the population which oc- 
cupied the countries in question anterior to these con- 
quests. But in the midst of so many new-Latin and 
new-Teutonic dialects, we find in some parts of France 
and Britain the remains of primitive languages, com- 
pletely distinct from the two great classes of which we 
have just made mention. Of these, France contains 
two, the Basque, spoken in the western Pyrenees, and 
the Bas- Breton, more extensively spread not long ago, 
but at present confined to the extremity of ancient. 
Amnorica. Britain likewise possesses two, the Welsh, 
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spoken in the principality of Wales, and called by 
those who speak it the Cymraig ; and the Gaélic, used 
in the highlands of Scotland and in Ireland. History 
gives us no information relative to these original lan- 
guages, whether they were introduced into the coun- 
tries where they are spoken posterior to the Roman 
and German conquests; neither does it furnish us 
with any grounds for ,surmising by whom they might 
have been so introduced : we are led, therefore, to re- 
gard them as anterior to these conquests, and, conse- 
quently, as belonging to the primitive population. ‘The 
question of antiquity being thus disposed of, two other 
inquiries present themselves. 1, Did these languages 
belong to the same people or to different ones? 2. 
Have we any historical proofs that. they were spoken 
anterior to the establishment of the Romans, and, con- 
sequently, of the Germans, and in what portions of 
territory? We will attempt to solye these two ques- 
tions by examining each of these languages in suc- 
cession ; and first, we will remark, that the Bas-Bre- 
ton attaching itself very closely to the Cymraig, the 
original idioms, of which we are speaking, are reduced 
in fact to three. 1. The Basque. 2. The Gaélic or 
Gallic. 3. The Cymraig or Cymric. 


1. Of the Basque Language. 


This language, called Huscara by the people who 
speak it, is used in some cantons in the southeast of 


‘France and northeast of Spain, on both sides of the 


Pyrenees : the singularity of its radicals and its gram- 
matical construction distinguish it no less from the 
Cymric and Gallic tongues, than from the derivatives 

of the Latin and Teutonic. . Its antiquity cannot be” | 
doubted, when we see that it has furnished the oldest 
appellations for the rivers, mountains, cities, and tribes 
of ancient Spain. Its great extension is no less cer- 
tain. The learned researches of Humboldt have dis- 
covered its imprint in the geographical nomenclature 
of almost the whole of Spain, especially the eastern 
and southern provinces. (Humboldt, Priifung der 
Untersuchungen tiber die Urbewohner Hispanens, ver- 
mittelst der Vaskischen Sprache, Berlin, 1821.) In: 
Gaul, the province called Aquitania by the Romans, 
and comprehended between the Pyrenees and the 
course of the Garonne, presents also, in its earliest 
geography, numerous traces of this language. Similar 
traces may be found, more altered and of rarer occur- 
rence, it is true, along the Mediterranean, between the 
Oriental Pyrenees and the Arno, in the region called 
by the ancients Liguria, Celto- Liguria, and Ibero-Li- 
guria. A large number of names of men, dignities, 
and institutions, mentioned in history as belonging to 
the Iberians, or else to the Aquitani, are easily ex- 
plained by the aid of the Basque language. From all 
this we may deduce the legitimate presumption that 
the Basque is a remnant of ‘the ancient Spanish or Ibe- 
rian language, and the population who speak it at the 
present. day are a fragment’of the Iberian race. 2. 
That this race, in language at least, had nothing in 

common with the nations speaking the Gaelic and 
Oymric. 3. That they occupied, in Gaul, the two: 
great cantons of Aquitania and Gallic Liguria, 


2. Of the Gaelic or Gallic tongue. | 


The Gaelic or Gallic, according to the mode of 
pronouncing the name, is spoken in the highlands of 
Scotland, in Ireland, the Hebrides, and the Isle of 
Man. There is no trace-of any other idiom having 
been. in use previously in these quarters, since most 
of the denominations of places, communities, and ii o 
dividuals belong exclusively to: this language. i If w : 
follow its vestiges by means of geographical and his~. 
torical nomenclatures, we will. fin that the Gaelic — 
has prevailed in the whole of the lowlands of Scotland» 
and in England, whence it: appears to have been driven oN 
out by the Cymric tongue: we may qangnts it also 
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in a portion of the south, and in all the east of Gaul, 
in upper Italy, in Illyria, and in central and western 
Spain. It is the eastern and southern provinces, how- 
ever, of Gaul that bear the most evident marks of the 
passage of this tongue. It is only by the aid of a 
Gaelic glossary that we can discover the signification 
of geographical names, dignities, institutions, individu- 
als, &c., belonging to the primitive population of this 
country. Still farther, the patois of the east and south 
of France at the present day swarms with words that 
are strangers to the Latin, and which are discovered 
to be taken from the Gaelic tongue. From these 
facts we may deduce the following inferences: 1. that 
the race which spoke Gaelic, in distant ages, occu- 
pied the British isles and Gaul, and that from this 
centre the language spread itself over many cantons 
of Italy, Spain, and Illyria. 2. That it preceded in 
Britain the race which spoke the Cymric. 


3. Of the Cymric tongue. 

That part of Britain which is called the country or 
principality of Wales, is inhabited, as is well known, 
by a people who bear in their mother-tongue the name 
of Cymri or Kymri; and from the most distant period 
they have known no other. Authentic literary monu- 
ments attest that this language, the Cymraig or Cym- 
ric, was cultivated with great éclat about the sixth 
century of our era, not only within the actual limits of 
the principality of Wales, but along the whole west- 


Me coast of England, while the Anglo-Saxons, a Ger- 
* 


2 
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manic population, occupied by conquest the centre and 
» the east.. An examination of the geographical and his- 


» “torical nomenclatures of Britain, anterior to the arrival 
- of its German invaders, proves also, that, before this 


epoch, the Cymric prevailed throughout the whole 
southern part of the island, where it had succeeded to 
the Gaelic, which had been banished to the north. We 
have already stated, that the Bas-Breton, or Armoric 
tongue, spoken in a part of Brittany, was a Cymric 
dialect. The intermixture of a great number of Latin 
and French words has altered, it is true, the aspect 
of this dialect ; yet historical monuments bear full tes- 
timony. to the fact, that, about the fifth century, it was 
almost identically the same with that of the island of 
Britain, since the natives of this island, who fled to 
Armorica to escapé from the Anglo-Saxons, found in 
this latter country, it is said, a people who spoke the 
same language with themselves. (Adelung, Mithra- 
dates, vol. 2, p. 157.) The names, moreover, drawn 
from geography and history, clearly show, that this 
idiom was spoken anterior to the fifth century in the 
whole of the west and north of Gaul. This tract of 
country then, as well as the southern portion of the 
isle of Britain, must have been anciently peopled by 
the race that spoke the Cymric tongue. But what 
is the generic name of this race? Is it the Armori- 


can?—Is it the Breton ?—Armorican, which signifies 
“maritime,” is a local, not a generic, appellation ; 
while, on the other hand, Breton appears to have best 
nothing more than the name of a particular tribe. We 
_will adopt then, provisorily, as the’ true name of this’ 


. race, that of Cymri, which from the sixth century has | _ 


served to designate it in the isle of Britain.—As re. 
gards the two idioms of the Cymric and Gaelic, it may 
not bibilacios to state the following general particulars. 
The oe of both is undoubtedly the same, and both 
spring from some common tongue: By the side, how- 
ever, of this striking similitude in the roots and in the 
general system of the composition of words, we can- 
not fail to observe great discrepances in the gram- 
‘Imatical structure, discrepances essential 1n their char- 
_ acter, and which constitute two distinct languages, 
_ two separate tongues, though sisters to each other, and 


not two dialects of the same tongue. It should also 
be remarked, that the Gallic and the Cymric belong to | was Iberian; that there existed stronger ties of amity 
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connected by philologists with the Sanscrit, the an- 
cient and sacred idiom of India. 

Having completed our examination of the languages 
in question, we may deduce from this review of them 
the following historical inferences. 1. An Iberian pop- 
ulation, distinct from the Gallic, inhabited several can- 
tons in the south of Gaul, under the names of Agui- 
taniand Ligures. 2. The Gallic population, properly 
so called, was divided into Galli and Cymri. 3. The 
Galli had preceded the Cymri on the soil of Britain, 
and probably also on that of Gaul. 4. The Galli and 
the Cymri formed two races, belonging to one and the 
same human family. 


Il. Proofs drawn from the Greek and Roman histo- 
rians. 


1. Gallic Nations beyond the Alps. 


Cesar acknowledges throughout the whole extent 
of Gaul, with the single exception of the province of 
Narbonne, three nations, ‘differing in language, in- 
stitutions, and laws: the Aquitani, dwelling between 
the Pyrenees and the Garonne ; the Belg, occupying 
the northern parts of the country, from. the Rhine to 
the Marne and Seine; and the Galli, called also Cel- 
te, established in the central quarter of the land.” 
He gives to these three communities, taken collect- 
ively, the general name of Galli, which in this case 
is nothing more than a mere geographical designation. 
Strabo adopts the division of Cesar, but with an im- 
portant change. In place of limiting the Belge, as 
Cesar does, to the course of the Sein , he adds to 
them, under the name of paroceanites, or maritime 
(rapwxeavitor), all the tribes established between the 
mouth of this river and that of the Loire, and known 
in Gallic geography by the appellation of Armorzcans, 
which equally signifies “maritime,” and of which the 
term paroceanites appears to be merely a Greek trans- 
lation. This arrangement of Strabo’s merits the great- 
er attention, not only because that great geographer 
was well acquainted with the Roman authors who 
had written upon Gaul, but also derived much infor- 
mation from the travels of Posidonius, and the la- 
bours of the learned among the people of Massilia 
or Marseilles. These two opinions, however, relative 
to the Belge, may be easily reconciled, as we shall see 
inthe sequel. The geographers ofa later period, Me- 
la, Pliny, Ptolemy, &c., either conform to the ethno- 
graphic division given by Cesar, or to the one traced 
by Augustus after the reduction of Gaul to a Roman 
province. In all this the Narbonnaise is not compre- 
hended: now, we find in the ancient writers that it 
contained, besides the Celte or Galli, Ligurians, stran- 
gers to the Gauls (érepoeOveic.—Strab., 137), and also 
Phocean Greeks, who composed the population of 
Massilia and its dependencies.—There existed then, 
in the indigenous population of Gaul, four different 
branches: 1. The Aguitani; 2. The Ligures ; 3. 
The Galli or Celte; 4. The Belge@.—We will con- 
sider each of these in succession. 


1. The Aquitanc. 


*'The Aquitani,” observes Strabo (189.—Jd., 176), 
‘differ essentially from the Gallic race, not only in 
language, but also in physical conformation : they re- 
semble the Iberians more than they do the Gauls.” 
He adds; that the contrast afforded by two Gallic na- 
tions confined within the limits of Aquitania, made the 
distinctive features of the race we are considering the 
more apparent. According to Cesar, the Aquitani 
had, besides a peculiar dialect, institutions of a pecu-— 
liar and separate character. Now, historical facts 
show that these institutions bore, for the most part, the 
stamp of the Iberian character; that the national dress 


’ 


oe trent: of languages, the source of which is | and alliance between the Aquitanian and Iberian tribes, 
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than between the former and the Gauls, who were 
separated from them merely by the Garonne ; in-fine, 
that their virtues and their vices were assimilated in 
the closest manner to that standard of good and’ evil 
qualities which appears to have constituted the moral 
type of the Iberian race. We find, then, a concordance 
between the proofs drawn from history and those de- 
duced from an examination of languages: the Aqui- 
tani were, beyond doubt, an Iberian population. 


2. Ligures. 


The Ligures, whom the Greeks call Ligyes, are des- 
ignated by Strabo as strangers to Gaul. Sextus Avi- 
enus, whose labours’were based upon documents which 
had been left by the Carthaginians, and who, conse- 
quently, must have been put in possession of much 
valuable matter connected with the ancient history of 
Iberia, places the primitive seats of the Iberi in the 
southwest of Spain, whence, after a long succession 
of conflicts, the invasion of the conquering Celts had 
compelled them to remove. (Avien., v. 182, seqq.) 
Stephanus of Byzantium also places in the southwest 
of Spain, near Tartessus, a city of the Ligures, which 
he calls Ligystiné (Avyvotiv). ‘Thucydides subse- 
quently shows us the Ligures, expelled from the south- 
western part of the peninsula, arriving on the eastern 
borders of the Sicoris or Ségre, and driving away in 
their'turn the nation of the Sicani. (Thucyd., 6, 2.) 
He does not give this as a simple tradition, but as 
an incontestible fact. phorus and Philistus of Syra- 
cuse held the same language in their writings, and Stra- 
bo believes that the Sicani were originally Iberians. 
The Sicani, driven from their country, forced their 
way through the eastern, passes of the Pyrenees, trav- 
ersed the Mediterranean shore of Gaul, and entered 
Italy. . The Ligures must have followed them, since 
we find the latter nearly at the same time spread over 
the whole Gallic and Italian coasts, from the Pyrenees 
as far as the Arno. We know, by the unanimous tes- 
timony of the ancient writers, that the west and the 
centre of Spain had been conquered by the Celte or 
Galli; but we are uninformed as to the period when 
this took place. The movements of the Sicani and 
Ligures show us that the invasion was made by the 
western passes of the Pyrenees, and that the Iberian 
tribes, driven back on the eastern coast, began to move 
onward into Gaul and even Italy. They furnish us 
also with an approximation to the date when this took 
place: the Sicani, expelled from Italy, as they had 
been from Spain, seized upon the island of Sicily about 
the year 1400 B.C. (Freret, Quvr. compl., vol. 4, p. 
200), which places the irruption of the Celta into Ibe- 
ria about the sixteenth century before the Christian 
era.—Although, after what has been said, the Iberian 
origin of the Ligures appears to be placed beyond the 
reach of doubt, it must nevertheless be acknowledged, 
that their manners did not bear so strong an Iberian 
stamp as those of the Aquitani: the reason would 
seem to be, that they did not preserve themselves 
from foreign intermixture. History tells us of power- 
ful Celtic tribes intermingled with them in Celto-Li- 
guria, between the Alps and the Rhone; at a still la- 
ter period, Ibero-Liguria, between the Rhone and 
Spain, was subjugated ‘almost entirely by a people who 
were total strangers to the Ligures, and who bore the 
name of Volew. The date of this invasion of the 
Volce into Ibero-Liguria (now Languedoc) cannot be 
fixed with any precision. The most ancient recitals, 
whether mythological or historical, and the peripluses 
down to that of Scylax, which appears to have been 
written about 350 B.C., make mention only of the 
Ligures, Elesyces, Bebryces, and Sodes, in the whole 
canton ; the Elesycés are even represented as a pow- 
erful nation, whose capital Narbo (now Narbonne) 
flourished in commerce and in arms. About the year 


281, the Volcw Tectosages, inhabiting what is now 
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upper Languedoc, are rendered conspicuous all of a 
sudden, and for the first time, by an expedition which 
they sent into Greece. (Justin, 24, 4.— Strabo, 
187.) “About the year 218, at the time of Hannibal’s 
passage, the Volew Arecomici, inhabiting lower Lan- 
guedoc, are also cited (Liv., 21, 26) as a numerous 
people, giving the law throughout all the surrounding 
country. It is, then, between 340 and 281 that we 
must place the arrival of the Volew and the conquest 
of Ibero-Liguria.—The manuscripts of Cesar, in 
speaking of the Volce, have indifferently Volce or Vol- 
g@. Ausonius (Clar. Urb. Narb., 9) informs us, that 
the primitive name of the Tectosages was Bolge ; and 
Cicero (Pro M. Fonteio.—Dom. Boug., Rec. des Hist., 
&c., p. 656) calls them Belgw. Saint Jerome relates, 
that the idiom of their colonies established in Gala- 
tia in Asia Minor, was still in his time the same with 
that’ of Tréves, the capital of the Belge, and Saint 
Jerome had travelled~both in Gaul-and the East. 
(Mieron., 1. 2, Comment. Epist. ad Galat.,c. 3.) Af- 
ter this, it is hardly permitted us to doubt but that the 
Volew were Belge, or, rather, that these two names 
were one and the same; and the details of their his- 
tory, for they played an important part in the affairs of 
Gaul, furnish numerous proofs in support of their Bel- 
gic origin. We must therefore separate this people 
from the Ligurian population, with which they have 
nothing in common.—lIn conclusion, we infer, that the 
Ligures were Iberians ; a second accordance of his- 
tory with philological inductions.—We have therefore 
remaining only the Galli or Celie, and the Belge, as 


containing the elements of the Gallic population prop- ~ 


erly so called. 


3. Cella. 
There is no necessity whatever for our demonstra- 
ting the identity of the Celte and Galli; it is given, 
as fully established, by all the ancient writers. The 


‘signification, however, of the term Cel¢ is a subject 


open to inquiry. Cesar informs us (B. G., 1, 1), that 
it is drawn from the language of the Gauls: and, in 
fact, it does indeed belong to the present Gallic idiom, 
in which ceélé and cet/tach mean ‘ an inhabitant of the 
forests.” ‘This-signification leads to the presumption 
that the name was a local one, and was applied either 
to a tribe, or to a confederation of tribes, occupying 
certain cantons ; and that it consequently had a special 
and restricted meaning. Indeed, the great Gallic con- 
federations were for the most part local. The testi- 
mony of Strabo may be cited in support of this hy- 
pothesis. The geographer informs us, that the Gauls 
of the province of Narbonne were formerly called 
Celt ; and that the Greeks, particularly the Massili- 
ots, entering into commercial relations with them be- 
fore becoming acquainted with the other nation® of 
Gaul, erroneously took their name as the common ap- 
pellation for the whole Gallic race. (Strab., 189.) 
Some, and Ephorus among the rest, even extended it 
beyond the limits of Gaul, and made Of it a geograph- 


ical denomination for all the races of the West. . 


(Strab., 34.) Notwithstanding, however, these erro- 


neous ideas, which throw much obscurity over the ac- . 


counts of the Greek writers, many authors of this na- 
tion speak of the Celts in the special and limited sense 
which accords with the opinion of Strabo. Polybius 
(3, 37) places them ‘around Narbo;” Diodorus Sicu- 
lus (5, 32), *¢ above Massilia, in the interior of the coun- 
try, between the Alps and Pyrenees pi Aristotle (Gen. 
Anim., 2, 8), ‘‘ above Iberia ;” Dionysius Periegetes, 
“beyond the sources of the Po’ (v. 280). Finally, 
Eustathius, in his commentary on the last-mentioned 
writer, revives the vulgar error, which attributes to the 
whole of Gaul the name of a single canton. Vague 
though they are, these designations appear clearly to 


specify the country situate between the Ligurian fron- 


tier to the east, the Garonne to the Pont iO plateau 
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of the Arvernian Mountains to the west, and the ocean 
to the north: all this tract, and the coast likewise of 
the Mediterranean, so unproductive and arid at the 


present day, were for a long time covered with dense, 


forests, (div. 6, 34.) Phitarch’ places also between 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, in the earliest ages, a people 
called Celtorii. - (Vit. Camill.) This race is thought 
by some to have formed part of the league or confeder- 
ation of the Celt, for ¢or signifies “elevated,” and also 
“a mountain,” and hence Celtor is supposed to desig- 
nate an inhabitant of the woody mountains. Thus it 
would.seem that the Celtic confederation, in the time 
of its greatest power, was subdivided into Celts of the 
plain and Celts of the mountain. Historians unani- 
mously inform us, that it was the Celts who conquered 
the west and.the centre of Spain; and, in fact, we 
find their name attached to great masses of the Gallo- 
Iberian population, such as the Celt-[beri, a mixture of 
Celts:and Ibertans, who occupied the centre of the 
peninsula ; and the Celtici, who had seized. upon the 
northwest. It isseasy to perceive that the imvasion 
must have commenced with the Gallic tribes nearest 
the Pyrerfees. ‘The Celtic confederation, however, did 
not alone accomplish this conquest; other Gallic tribes 
either accompanied or followed them: witness, for ex- 
ample, the people established in what is now Gallicia, 
and was anciently denominated Galloecia, and who, as 
is well known, belonged to the general Gallic race. 
Thus much for Spain.—As for upper Italy, though 
twice inundated by transalpine nations, it presents no 
trace of the name of Celt: no tribe, no territory, no 
river, recalls their peculiar appellation, Everywhere 
and on every occasion we meet merely with the gen- 
eral name of Gauls. The word Celta became known 
to the Romans only at a late period.—As to the asser- 
tion of Cesar, that the Gauls were called in their own 
language Celts, it is possible that the Roman com- 
mander, more occupied with combating.the Gauls than 
studying their language and institutions, and finding, 
in effect, that the word Celt was Gallic, and recog- 
nised by the Gauls: for one of their national denomi- 
nations, may, without farther investigation, have con- 
cluded that the two terms were synonymous. It is 
possible, too, that the Gauls of.the eastern and central 
sections may have adopted, in their commercial and 
political relations with the Greeks, a name by which 
the latter were accustomed to designate them ; just, as 
we see, in our own days, some of the tribes of Amer- 
ica and Africa, accepting, under similar circumstances, 
appellations which are either quite inexact or else totally 
erroneous.—from what has thus far been remarked, it 
would seem to follow, 1, That the name Celt had, 
among the Gauls, a limited and local application. 2. 
That the confederatién of the tribes denominated Cel- 
tic welt in part among the Ligures, in part between 
the Cevennes and. the Garonne, and along the Arver- 
nian plateau and the ocean, 3. ‘That the Celtic con- 
federation exhausted its strength in the invasion and 
conquest of Spain, and took no share consequently in 
two successive invasions of Italy. ies 


A. Belge. 


The Belge are unanimously acknowledged by: the 
ancient writers as forming part of the Gallic race. 
The word Belg@ belongs to the Cymric idiom, in which, 
under the form Belgsaidd, the radical of which is Belg, 
it signifies “warlike.” It would seem, then, that this 
was not a generic appellation, but a title of some mili- 
tary expedition, some armed confederation, It is a 
stranger to the present Gaelic dialect (for bolg, ‘a 
sack,” has nothing to do with the present inquiry), but 
not to the outionsltradisions of the Gaelic race, as still 
existing, in which the Bolg or Fir-Bolg play an im- 
portant part, as conquerors come from the mouths of 
the Rhine into ancient Ireland. ‘The name of Belge 
. iar’ ik eee er writers ; it appears, indeed, 
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to have been comparatively recent in Gaul, when con- 
trasted with that of the Celte, Ligures, &c, The 
Belge had established themselves in Britain on the 
southern coast of the island, in the midst of the Breton 
tace, who were not of Gallic origin; for the Gallic 
race were by this time driven to the north, beyond the 
Frith of Forth. Neither Caesar nor ‘Tacitus has re- 
marked any difference of origin or language between 
these Bretons and the Belge. The names of individ- 
uals, moreover, as well as those of a local nature in 
the cantons occupied by the two races, belong. to one 
and ‘the same language, the Cymric. In Gaul Cesar 
has given the Seine and Marne as the southern limits 
of the Belgw. Strabo adds to this. Belgica qnother 
which he calls Paroceanite or. Mariteme, and which 
comprehends the tribes situate to the west, between 
the mouth of the Seine and that of the Loire, that is 
to say, the tribes which Caesar and the other Roman 
writers call Armorican, from a Gaelic term which sig- 
nifies ‘ maritime The testimony of Cesar is un- 
doubtedly -har contested in what relates to Gaul. 
On the other hand, however, Strabo was acquainted 
with the writings of the Massiliots, he had studied the 
works of Posidonius, that celebrated Greek, who had 
traversed Gaul, in the time of Marius, as a man of 
learning and a philosopher. ‘There must, of necessity, 
have been a great many points of resemblance between 
the Armorican tribes and the Belge to induce Posido- 
nius and Strabo to declare them members of one and 
the same race ; and, on the other hand, there must have 
been some very marked differences which could lead 
Cesar to make two distinct nations of them. An ex- 
amination of historical facts shows us the Armorican 
tribes united in a sort of political and independent con- 
federation, but, in the event of wars and general alli- 
ances, uniting themselves more willingly to the Belge 
than to the race of the Gauls. Again, a philological 
investigation proves that the same language was spoken 
in Belgica in the time of Cesar as in that of Strabo. 
We may hence boldly conclude, that the Armoricans 
and the Belga were two communities or confederations 
of the same race, which had arrived in Gaul at two 
different periods: we may also infer still farther; 1. 
That the north and west of Gaul, and the south of 
Britain, were peopled by one and the same race, form- 
ing the second branch of the Gallic population properly 
so called ::2. That the language of this race was one, 
the fragments of which are preserved in two cantons 
of ancient Armorica and in the island of Britain: 3. 
That the generic name of the race is entirely unknown 
to us, as far as history is concerned ; but that philology 
gives it to us under the form of Cymri. 


2. Gallic Nations of Italy. 


The most credible of the learned Romans who han- 
dled the subject of early Italian history, recognised two 
distinet conquests of upper Italy by nations which had 
migrated from ancient Gaul. The first of these in- 
roads they carried back to the earliest periods in the 
history of the West; and they designated these first 
transalpine conquerors by the appellation of “Old 
Gauls,” Veteres Galli, to distinguish them from the 
transalpine invaders who achieved the second conquest. 
This latter conquest, being the more recent of the two, 
is the better known. It commenced in the year 587 
B.C., under the conduct of the Biturigan Bellovesus, 
and it was continued by the successive invasions of 
four other bands, during the space of sixty-six years.— 
First conquest. These Old Gauls, according to the 
ancient writers, were the ancestors of the Umbrians. 
Cornelius Bocchus, the Piapcreansh Sylla, is cited by 
Solinus (c. 8) as having fully established this point. 
This was also the opinion maintained by Gnipho, the 
preceptor of Julius Caesar, and who, born in Cisalpine 
Gaul, had probably directed his careful attention to the 
history of his own nation. Isidorus likewise adopted 
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it (Orig., 9, 2) ; as did also Solinus and Servius. The 
Greek writers also followed in the same train, with 
few exceptions, notwithstanding an etymology very 
popular in Greece, which made the word Umbrian 
(Ombrian) to be derived from “Oy6poc, “a shower,” 
“rain,” because the nation in question had, according 
to some, escaped from a deluge. . The Umbrians were 
regarded as one of the most ancient nations of Italy. 
(Plin., 2,14.—Florus, 1, 17.) After long and bloody 
conflicts, they drove the Siculi from the country around 
the Po. . .Now, as the Siculi passed into Sicily about 
1364 B.C., thie Umbrian invasion may have taken 
place in the course of the 15th century. They be- 
came a very powerful race, and their sway extended 
from the upper to the ower sea, as far south as the 
mouths of the Tiberand Trento. The Etrurian power 
eventually put an end to their wide-spread dominion. 
The words Umbri, Ombri. and Ombricz, by which the 
Romans and the Greeks designated this people, would 
seem to have been nothing else but the Gaelic Ambra 
or Amhra, which signifies“ valiant,’ “noble ;”’ and to 
have been appropriated to itself as a military title by 
some invading horde.—The geographical division es- 
tablished by the Umbrians is not only in conformity 
with the customs of the Gallic race, but belongs to 
their very language. Umbria was divided into three 
provinces: Oll-Ombria, or ‘High Umbria,’ which 
comprised the mountainous country between the Ajpen- 
nines and the Ionian Sea: Js-Ombria, or “* Low Um- 
bria,” which embraced the country around the Po: 
and. Vil-Ombria, or ‘ Umbria along the shore,” which 
last, at a later period, became Etruria. Although the 
Etrurian influence produced a rapid change in the lan- 
guage, religion, and social order of the Umbrians, 
there still were preserved.among the mountaineers. of 
 Oll-Ombria some remarkable traces of the character 
and customs of the Gauls : for example, the gesum or 
gais, a weapon both in its invention and name pointing 
to a Gallic origin, was. always the national javelin of 
the Umbrian peasant. (Liv., 9, 36.) The Umbrians, 
who had been dispersed by the Etrurian conquerors, 
were -received as brothers on the banks of the Saéne 
and among the Helvetian tribes, where they perpetu- 
ated their name of Insubres (Isombres). ‘‘ Insubres,” 
observes Livy, “ pagus Aiduorum” (5, 23). Others 
found a hospitable reception among the Ligurians of 
the Maritime Alps (Plin., 3, 17, segq.), and carried 
thither their name of Ambrones. This alone can ex- 
plain a point which has occasioned much pérplexity tc 
historians, and lias given tise to numerous contradic- 
tory theories ; how, namely, a tribe of Alpine Ligurians, 
and another of Helvetii, warring against each other 
under the respective banners of the Romans and the 
Cimbri, found, to their great astonishment, that they had 
each the same name and the same war-cry. (Plut., 


Vit. Mar.)—F rom what has been said, it’ would seem | 


to result, that upper Italy was conquered in the 15th 
century before our era by a confederation of Gallic 
tribes bearing the name of Ambra or Ambrones.— Sec- 
ond conquest. ‘The first invasion had been made en 
masse, with something of order, and by a single con- 
federation ; the secorid was successive and tumultuous. 
During the space of sixty-six years, Gaul poured her 
population upon Italy by the Maritime, the Graian, and 
the Pennine Alps. If we bear in mind that, about the 
same epoch (B.C. 587), an emigration not less consid- 
erable took place from Gaul to Illyria, under the con- 
duct of Sigovesus, we cannot but believe that these 
great movements were the result of causes far more 
serious than those mentioned by Livy (5, 34). Gaul, 
in fact, presents at this period the aspect of a country 
deeply agitated by some violent commotion.—But of 
what elements were these bands composed, which de- 
scended from the Alps to seize upon upper Italy? Livy 
makes them to have come from Celtica, that is, from 
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lovesus and Elitovius; and the enumeration of the 
tribes which formed this expedition, such as they are 
given by Polybius, proves, in fact, that the first wave 
belonged tothe Gallic -population.—Every one has 
heard of the famous combat between T. Manlius Tor- 
quatus and a Gaul of gigantic stature. True or false, 
the incident was very popular at Rome: it became a 
subject for the’ painter’s skill; and the head of the Gaul, 
making horrible grimaces, figured as a sign for a bank- 
er’s shop in the Roman forum. This sign, rounded 


into the form of a buckler, bore the name.of Scutum ~* 


Cimbricum. It existed at Rome in the year of the city 
586, and 168 before our era. (Compare Renesius, p: 
342.) The word Cinbricum is here employed as sy- 


‘nonymous with Gallicwm.—At a later period, when the 


invasion of the Cimbri from the north renewed in Italy 
the terror of this name, the victorious commander of 
Rome caused a buckler to be adorned with this ancient 
device. The shield of Marius, according to Cicero (de 
Or., 2, 66), had depicted on it a Gaul, with cheeks 
hanging down, and projecting tongue.—The term Cim- 
bri, then, designated one of the branches of the Gallic 
population, and this branch had colonies in Gallia Cis- 
padana: we have ascertained, however, the previous 
existence of Gallic colonies in Gallia Transpadana : 
the Gallic population, then, of Italy was divided into 
two distinct branches, the Gallz and the Cimbri or 
Kimbri.. ‘ ey 
3. Gauls beyond the Rhine. 


First branch. 


We have spoken of a double series of emigrations, 
commenced B.C. 587, under the conduct of Bellovesus 
and Sigovesus. Livy informs us, that the expedition 
of Sigovesus set out from Celtica, and that its leader 
was a nephew of the Biturigan Ambigatus, who reign- 
ed over the whole country ; which means that Sigove- 
sus and his followers were Gauls. The same historian 
adds, that they directed their course towards the Her- 
cynian forest (5, 34). This designation is a very vague 
one ; but we know from 'T'rogus Pompeius, who, being 
born in Gaul, drew his information from more exact 
and precise traditions, that these Gauls established 
themselves in Pannonia and Illyria. (Justin, 24, 4.) 
Ancient historians and geographers show us, in fact, 
a multitude of Gallic or Gallo-Illyrian communities 
spread between the Danube, the Adriatic, and the fron- 
tiers of Epirus, Macedonia, and Thrace. Among the 


number of these are the Carmi, inhabiting the Alpes 


Carnica, to the east of the great Alpine chain (com- 
pare the Celtic Carn, “‘a rock”); the Taurisez, a 
purely Gallic race (compare the Celtic Taur or Tor, 
“elevated,” ‘a mountain.” — Strabo, 293) ; the Iapodes 
(Strabo, 313), a Gallo-Illyrian race occupying the val- 
leys of Carinthia ‘and Stiria; the Scordisec, dwelling 
around Mount Scordus, whose power was feared even 
by the Romans. 
nations in dunn, mag, dur, &c., the names of mount- 
ains, such as’ Alpius and Albius ; the country called 
Albania ; in fine, a great number of Gallic words, 
found even at the present day in the Albanian tongue, 
are so many proofs of the Gauls having at one time or 
other taken up their residence in this country. 


» Second branch. abs t 
Historical testimonies, remounting to the time of 
Alexander the Great, attest the existence of a people 
called Cimmerii or Cimbri, on the borders of the Nor- 
thern Ocean, in the present peninsula of Jatland. Jn 
the first place, critics acknowledge the identity of the 


names Cimmerii and Cimbri, conformed as they are, 


the one to the genius of the | ireek, the.other to that 
of the Latin tongue. (Strabo, 203.) The most -an- 
cient writer that makes mention of the Cimbri is Phil- 
emon : according to him, they called their ocean Mori- 


the domains of the Gauls, the forces conducted by Bel- | Marwsa, i. e., ‘‘ Dead Sea,” as far as a 
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Rubeas ; beyond this they styled it Cronium. (Phin., 
4,18.) These two names are easily explained by the 
Cymric language: mar there signifies “ sea ;” marw, 
‘“to die ;” marwsis, ‘‘ death ;” and crwnn, “ congeal- 
ed,” “ frozen :” in Gaelic, crown has the same force : 
Murchroinn is ‘the frozen sea.” (Adelung, alteste 
Gesch. der Teutschen, p. 48.—Toland’s several pieces, 
pt. 1, p. 150.)—Ephorus, who lived about the same 
period, knew the Cimbri, and gives them the name of 
Celts; but in his geographical system, this very vague 
denomination designates at the same time a Gaul and 
an inhabitant of Western Europe. (Strabo, 203.) 
When, between the years 113 and 101 before our era, 
a deluge of Cimbri poured its desolating fury on Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy, the belief was general, that they came 
from the extremities of the West, from the frozen re- 
gions bordering on the Northern Ocean, from the Cim- 
bric Chersonese, from the shores of the Cimbric The- 
tis. (Florus,3, 3.—Polyen., 8, 10.—Ammian. Mar- 
cell., 31, 5.—Claudian, Bell. Get., v. 638.—Plut., Vit. 
Mar.) In the time of Augustus, the Cimbri occupied 
a portion of Jutland, and they acknowledged them- 
selves to be the descendants of those who, in a pre- 
ceding age, had committed so many ravages. Alarmed 
at the conquests of the Romans beyond the Rhine, and 
supposing that their object. was to inflict vengeance 
upon them for the inroad of their ancestors, they sent 
an embassy to the emperor to supplicate for pardon. 
(Strabo, 292.) Strabo and Mela (3, 3) place these 
Cimbri to the north of the Elbe. Tacitus found them 
there in his own time. (Germ., c. 37.) Pliny gives 
a much more extensive signification to this name of 
Cimbri; he would seem to make it a generic term. 
He not only, for example, recognises the Cimbri of the 
present Jutland, but he speaks also of the Mediterra- 
nean Cimbri (4, 3) in the vicinity of the Rhine, com- 
prehending, under this common appellation, various 
tribes which in other writers bear widely different 
names, These Cimbri, inhabiting Jutland and the 
countries round about, were generally regarded as 
Gauls, that is to say, as belonging to one of the two 
races which then held possession of Gaul. Cicero, in 
speaking of the great invasion of Cimbri, says in many 
places that Marius had conquered the Gauls. In like 
manner, Sallust (Bell. Jug., c. 114) makes Cepio, who 
was defeated by the Cimbri, to have been so by Gauls. 
Most of the subsequent writers hold the same lan- 
guage : finally, the Cimbric buckler of Marius bore the 
figure of a Gaul. To this we may add, that Ceso-riz, 
Boio-riz, &c., names of chieftains in the Cimbric ar- 
my, are to all appearance Gallic appellations.—When 
we read the details of this terrible invasion, we are 
struck with the promptitude and facility with which 
the Cimbri and Belg came to an understanding and 
arranged matters among themselves, while all the ca- 
Jamities of the inroad appear to have fallen on central 
and southern Gaul. Cesar informs us, that the Belge 
vigorously sustained the first shock of the invaders, and 
arrested the torrent on their frontiers. This may all 
have been so; but we see them almost immediately 
after entering into an agreement with each other. The 
Belgw cede to the invaders one of their fortresses, 
Aduaticum, in which to deposite their baggage; and the 
Cimbri, on their part, leave as a guard for their bag- 
gage, which contained all their riches, a body of only 
six thousand men, and continue on their way ; they 
must have been well assured, then, of the fidelity of the 
Belge. After the overthrow of the Cimbri in Italy, 
the garrison of Aduaticum still remain in possession of 
the fiche and its territory, and become a Belgic tribe. 
When the Cimbri wish to attack the province of Nar- 
bonne, they make an alliance with the Volew Tecto- 
sages, a Belgic colony, while their proposals are re- 
jected by the other Gallic tribes. These facts, and 
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Cimbri and one of the races that dwelt in Gaul, it was 
more likely the race of which the Belge formed a part 
than any of the Gallic ones. A remark of Tacitus 
sheds a new light on the subject. He states, that the 
Bstii, a community dwelling in the vicinity of the 
Cimbri, on the shores of the Baltic, and in all proba- 
bility belonging to the Cimbric race, spoke a language 
approximating closely to the insular Breton (“ lingue 
Britannice propior,”’ Tac., Germ., c. 45). Now we 
have seen that the language of the Bretons was also 
that of the Belge and of the Armoric tribes.—All the 
ancient historians attribute to a Gallic army’ the inva- 
sion of Greece, in the years 279 and 280 B.C. Ap- 
pian (Bell. Illyr., 4) calls these Gauls Cimbri.—A gain, 
the Gallic nations, whether pure, or intermingled with 
Sarmatian and German tribes, were numerous on the 
northern bank of the lower Danube and in the vicinity : 
the most famous of all, that of the Bastarne (Tac., 
Germ., €. 46.—Plin., 4, 12.—Liv., 34, 26.—Id., 30, 


| 50, seqg.—Polyb., excerpt., leg. 62), intermingled prob- 


ably with Sarmatians, dwelt between the Black Sea 
and the Carpathian Mountains. Mithradates, wishing 
to form a powerful league against Rome, addressed 
himself to this powerful nation. ‘‘ He sent,” says 
Justin (38, 3), ‘‘ambassadors to the Cimbri, Sarmate, 
and Bastarne.’”’ It is evident, that the Cimbri of Jut- 
land cannot here be meant, separated as they were from 
the King of Pontus by the whole extent of the Conti- 
nent of Europe, but those Cimbri who dwelt in the vi- 
cinity of the Bastarne and Sarmate, and on whom had 
been reflected the glory gained by their brethren in 
Gaul and in Noricum. The existence of Cimbric na- 
tions, extending at various intervals from the lower 
Danube as far as the Elbe, would seem to establish the 
fact, that all the country between. the Pontus Euxinus 
and the Ocean, following the courses of the rivers, was 
possessed by the race of the Cimbri anterior to the in- 
crease and development of the Germanic race. 


Proofs drawn from National Traditions. 


There are few persons at the present day who 
have not heard of those curious monuments, as well 
in prose as in verse, which compose the literature 
of the Welsh or Cymri, and which go back, almost 
without interruption, from the 16th to the 6th cen- 
tury of our era: a literature not less remarkable for 
the originality of its forms, than for the hght which 
it throws upon the early history of the Cymri. Con- 
tested at first with the greatest obstinacy by a spirit 
of criticism alike superficial and contemptuous, the 
authenticity of these ancient records is now es- 
tablished beyond the possibility of doubt. (Consult 
Myvyrian, Archeology of Wales. — Turner, Authen- 
ticity of the ancient British poems, &c.) From the 
national traditions detailed in these early effusions, the 
following results may be established. 1, The duality 
of the two races is recognised by the Triads: the 
Gwyddelad (Gauls) who inhabit Alben are regarded 
as a stranger and hostile people. (T'riocddynys Pry- 
dain, n. 41.— Archeol. of Wales, vol. 2.).—2. The 
identity of the Armorican Belge with the Cymric Brit- 
ons is also recognised ; the Armorican tribes are there 
designated as deriving their origin from the primitive 
race of the Cymri, and holding communication with 
them by the aid of one and the same language. (T'ri- 
oed., 5.)—3. The Triads make the race of the Cymri 
to have come from that part of the land of Haf (the 
country of summer or of the south) called Deffroba- 
ni, and where at present is Constantinople. (These 
words, ‘and where at present is Constantinople,” ap- 
pear to be the addition of some copyist ; still they are 
not without value, as being founded on the traditions 
‘of the country.) ‘They arrived at the foggy sea” 
(the German Ocean), ‘‘and proceeded thence to Brit- 
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simply says, that the Cymri came from Asia. (Welsh 
Archeol., vol. 1, p. 76.) The Triads and Druidic 
bards agree in many particulars respecting the settle- 
ment of the Cymri on their arrival in Western Eu- 
rope. It was Hu, the powerful, who conducted them: 
a priest, a warrior, a legislator, and, after death, a god, 
he united in himself all the attributes requisite for the 
chief of a theocracy. Now we know that a part of the 
Gallic race was long subject to the theocratic govern- 
ment of the Druids. This name of Hu was not un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans, who give the ap- 
pellation of Hews and Hesus to one of the deities of 
Druidism.—The Irish have also their national tradi- 
tions, but so confused and evidently fabulous, that it 
would be improper to employ them on the present 
occasion. ‘They contain, however, one thing which 
ought not to be omitted here, the mention of a people 
termed Bolg (Hir-Bolg), who came from the borders 
of the Rhine and conquered the south of Ireland. It 
is not difficult to recognise in these strangers a colo- 
ny of the Belgic Cymri, though nothing probable is 
stated respecting their history or their settlement. 
Ammianus Marcellinus (15, 9), or rather Timagenes, 
whom he appears to be quoting, gives an ancient tra- 
dition of the Gallic Druids concerning the origin of the 
nations of Gaul. This tradition stated, that a part of 
the Gallic population was indigenous, but that another 
part had come from far distant islands and countries be- 
yond the Rhine, whence they had been driven by fre- 
quent wars and by inundations of the sea.—We find, 
then, in the traditional history of the Gauls, as well as 
in the testimony of foreign writers, and in the charac- 
ters of the languages spoken throughout the country, 
the fact well established of the division of the Gallic 
family into two distinct branches or races, - 


General Conclusions. 


1. The Aquitani and Ligures, though inhabitants of 
Gaul, were not of Gallic blood, but belonged to the 
Iberian stock. 

2. The nations of Gallic blood were divided into 
two branches, the Galla and the Cymri. The relation- 
ship uf these two branches to each other is confirmed 
by their idioms, their manners and customs, and their 
national characters in general. It becomes still more 
apparent, however, when we compare with them the 
other communities that dwelt in their vicinity, name- 
ly, the Iberians, the Italians, and the Germans. And 
yet there exists a sufficient diversity in their respective 
manners, idioms, and moral characters, to authorize 
us to trace a line of demarcation between these two 
branches, which is warranted also as well by their na- 
tional traditions as by the testimony of history. 

3. The origin of the Gallic race belongs to the 
East. Their language, their traditions, their history, 
in fine, point to Asia as the cradle of their nation. 
(Thierry, Histoire des Gaulois, vol. 1, Introd., p. xii.— 
Ixviii.) At what period, however, they left their pa- 
rent-home and commenced their migration to the West, 
is beyond the reach of positive history. On this 
point we are left ina great measure to our own con- 
jectures, although Linguistic, or the science of com- 
parative philology, furnishes us with aids to the prose- 
cution of this inquiry, by no means unimportant in 
their character. One thing, at least, is certain, from 
an attentive examination of the Celtic language, that 
the race who spoke this tongue came first into the 
West, and in all probability was the first too that sep- 
arated from the parent stock. This circumstance, 
perhaps, may serve to explain why the Celtic idioms, 
along with the greatest richness in Indo-European 
radicals, display a less complete system of grammati- 
cal forms than most other branches of the same great 
family of languages; whether it be that, at the time of 
‘the Celtic separation from home, these grammatical 
forms had not yet reached their full number and de- 
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velopment, or, what is more probable, that a longer pe- 
riod of separation, than in the case of other races, has 
exercised a more injurious effect. Whichever of the 
two be the correct opinion, it is nevertheless apparent, 
that the analogies between the Celtic and Sanscrit 
carry us back to a period the earliest that we can 
reach by the aid of comparative philology, and furnish 
us hence with most important data for ascertaining, to 
what degree of development the mother-tongue itself 
had attained before the separation in question took 
place. Thus, for example, an examination of the Celtic 
idioms appears conclusively to show, that, at the time 
when this separation took place, the mother-tongue 
possessed already an entire system of euphonic laws, 
which the Sanscrit has preserved the best of any Indo- 
European tongue, and which it has, in fact, preserved 
so well, that certain anomalies of the Celtic still find 
their explanation in the euphonic rules of the sacred 
language of India. (Pretet, de l Affinité des Langues 
Celtiques avec le Sanscrit, p. 172.) 


General History of Gaul. 


The history of Gaul divides itself naturally mto four 
periods. The first of these comprises the movements 
of the Gallic tribes while yet in their Nomadic state. 
Noie of the races of the West ever passed through a 
more agitated or brilliant career. ‘Their course em- 
braced Europe, Asia, and Africa; their name is re- 
corded with terror in the annals of almost every na- 
tion. They burned Rome; they wrested Macedonia 
from the veteran legions of Alexander; they forced 
Thermopyle and pillaged Delphi ; they then proceed- 
ed to pitch their tents on the plains of the Troad, in 
the public places. of Miletus, on the borders of the 
Sangarius, and those of the Nile; they besieged Car- 
thage, menaced Memphis, and numbered among their 
tributaries the most powerful monarchs of the East ; 
they founded in upper Italy a powerful empire, and in 
the bosom of Phrygia they reared another empire, that 
of Galatia, which for a long time exercised its sway 
over the whole of Lower Asia.—During the second 
period, that of their sedentary state, we see the gradual 
development of social, religious, and political institu- 
tions, conformable to their peculiar character as a 
people ; institutions original in their nature; a civili- 
zation full of movement and of life, of which Trans- 
alpine Gaul offers the purest and most complete 
model. One might say, in following the animated 
scenes of this picture, that the theoeracy of India, the 
feudal system of the middle ages, and the Athenian 
democracy, had met on the same soil for the pur- 
pose of contending with each other and reigning by 
turns. Soon this civilization undergoes a change; 
foreign elements are introduced, brought in by com- 
merce, by the relations of ‘neighbourhood, by reaction 
from subjugated nations. Hence arose multiplied and 
often whimsical combinations. In Italy it is the Ro- 
man influence that exerts itself on the manners and 
institutions of the Gauls; in the south of Gaul it is 


that of the Massiliots; while in Phrygia we have a 


most singular compound of Gallic, Grecian, and Phry- 
gian civilization —To this succeeds the third period 
in the history of the Gallic race, that of natidnal strug- 
gles and subjugation. By a singular coincidence, it 
is always by the Roman sword that the power of the 
Gallic tribes is destined to fall; in proportion as the 
Roman dominion extends, that of the Gauls recedes 
and declines. It would seem, indeed, that the victors. 
and the vanquished, in the battle on the banks of the Al- 
lia, followed each other over the whole earth to decide 
the ancient quarrel of the Capitol. In Italy, the Cis- 
alpine Gauls were reduced, but only after two centtt- 
ries of obstinate resistance. When the rest of Asia 
had submitted -to the yoke, the Galata still defend- 
ed against Rome the independence of the East. Gaul 
eventually fell, but through complete erie after 
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a century of partial conflicts and nine years of general 
war under Cesar. In fine, the names of Caractacus 
and Galgacus:shed a splendour on the last and ineffect- 
ual efforts of British freedom. It is everywhere an 
unequal conflict between ardent and undisciplined val- 
our on the one hand, and cool and steady perseverance 
on the other.—The fourth period comprehends the or- 
ganization of Gaul into a Roman province, and the 
gradual assimilation of transalpine manners to the cus- 
toms and institutions of Italy ; a work commenced by 
Augustus and completed by Claudius. (Thierry, 
Mistovre des Gaulois, vol. 1, Introd., p. vi., seqq.) : 

Gavuia CisaPina, Gaul this side of the Alps, with 
reference to Rome, a name given to the northern part 
of Italy, as occupied by the Gallic tribes which had 
poured over the Alps into this extensive tract of coun- 
try. Livy assigns to these migrations of the Gauls as 
early a date as the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, that 
is, about 600 B.C.. Having securely established them- 
selves in their new possessions, they proceeded to 
make farther inroads into various parts of Italy, and 
thus came into contact with the: forces of Rome. 
More than two hundred years had elapsed from the 
time of their first invasion, when they totally defeated 
the Reman army on the banks of the Allia, and became 
masters of Rome itself, ‘The defence of the Capitol 
and the exploits of Camillus (Liv.,5, 47, seqq.), or, ra- 
her, if Polybius be correct (2, 18), the gold of the van- 
quished, and the dangers which threatened the Gauls at 
home, preserved the state. ' From that time, the Gauls, 
though they continued, by frequent incursions, to threat- 
en, and even ravage, the territory of Rome, could make 
no impression on that power. Though leagued with 
the Samnites and Etruscans, they were almost always 
unsuccessful. Defeated at Sentium in Umbria, near 
the Lake Vadimonis in Etruria, and in a still more de- 
cisive action near the port of Telamo in the same 
province (Polyb., 2, 19, seqq.), they soon found them- 
selves forced to contend, not for conquest, but for 
existence, The same ill success, however, «attended 
their efforts in their own territory. The progress of the 
Roman arms was irresistible ; the Gauls were beaten 
back from the Adriatic to the Po, from the Po to the 
Alps, and soon beheld Roman colonies established and 
flourishing in many of the towns which had so lately 
been theirs. Notwithstanding these successive disas- 
ters, their spirit, though curbed, was still -unsubdued ; 
and when the enterprise of Hannibal afforded them an 
opportunity of retrieving their losses and wreaking their 
vengeance on the-foe, they eagerly embraced it. It is 
to their zealous co-operation that Polybius ascribes in 
a great degree the primary success of that expedition, 
By the efficient aid which they afforded Hannibal, he 
was enabled to commence operations immediately. af- 
ter he had set foot in Italy, and to follow up his ear- 
ly success with promptitude and vigour. (Polybius, 
3, 66.) As long as that great commander maintained 
his ground and gave employment to all the forces of 
the enemy, the Gauls remained unmolested, and en- 
joyed their former freedom, without being much bur- 
dened by a war which was waged at a considerable 
distance from their borders. But when the tide of 
success lad again changed in favour of Rome, and 
the defeat of Hasdrubal, together with other disasters, 
had paralyzed the efforts of Carthage, they once more 
saw their frontiers menaced; Gaul still offered some 
resistance, even after that humbled power had been 
obliged to sue for peace; but it was weak. and una- 
vailing ; and about twelve years after the termination 
of the second Punic war, it was brought under en- 
tire subjection, and became a Roman province. (Car- 
h, Antachita Italiche, vol. 2, p. 5.) Under this de- 
nomination it continued to. receive various accessions 
of territory, as the Romans extended their dominions 
towards the Alps, till it comprised the whole of that 
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and the rivers Magra and Rubicon. . It was some- 
times known by the name of Gallia Togata (Mela, 2, 
4.—Plin., 3, 14), to distinguish it from Transalpine 
Gaul, to which the name of Gallia Comata was applied. 
(Cic., Phil., 8, 9.) This latter name refers to the 
Gallic custom of wearing the hair long.. The epithet 
Togata alludes to the circumstance of the rights of 
citizenship having been conferred on the natives of 
the country. The towns of Cisalpine Gaul obtained 
the privileges of Latin cities, and, consequently, the 
right. of wearing the Roman toga, by a law of Pom- 
peius Strabo (Ascon. com. in Or. in Pison., p. 490), 
about 665 A.U.C.—According to Polybius, Cisalpine 
Gaul was included in the figure of a triangle, which 
had the Alps and Apennines for two of its sides, and 
the Adriatic, as far as the city of Sena Gallica, for the 
base. This is, however, but a rough sketch, which 
requires a more accurate delineation. The following 
limits will be found sufficiently correct to answer ev- 
ery purpose. The river Orgus, Orca, will define the 
frontier of Cisalpine Gaul to the northwest, as far as 
its junction with the Po, which river will then serve 
as a boundary on the side of Liguria, till it receives 
the Tidone on its right bank. Along this small stream 
we may trace the. western limit, up to its source m 
the Apennines, and the southern along that chain to . 
the river Rubicon. To the north, a line drawn nearly 
parallel with the Alps across the great Italian lakes 
will serve to'separate Gaul from Rhetia and other Al- 
pine districts. The Athesis, Adige, from the point 
where it meets that line, and subsequently the Po, 
will distinguish it on the east and south from Venetia, 
and the Adriatic will close the last side of this irregular 
figure. The character which is given us of this por- 
tion of Italy by the writers of antiquity is that of the 
most fertile and productive country imaginable. Po- 
lybius describes it as abounding in wine, corn, and 
every kind of grain. Innumerable herds of swine, 
both for public and private supply, were bred in its 
forests ; and such was the abundance of provisions 
of every kind, that travellers when at an inn did not 
find it necessary to agree on the price of any article 
which they required, but paid so much for the whole 
amount of what was furnished them; and this charge, 
at the highest, did not exceed half a Roman as. (Po- 
lyb., 2, 15.) Asa proof of the richness of this coun- 
try, Strabo remarks, that it surpassed all the rest of 
Italy in the number of large and opulent towns which 
it contained. ‘The wool grown here was of the finest 
and softest quality; and so abundant was the supply 
of wine, that the wooden vessels in which it was com- 
monly stowed were of the size of houses. (Strabo, 
218.) Lastly, Cicero styles it the flower of Italy, the 
support of the empire of the Roman people, the or- 
nament of its dignity. (Phal., 3, 5.—Cramer’s An- 
cient Italy, vol. 1, p. 40, seqg.) 

Gaienus, Pustivs Licinius, son of the Emperor 
Valerian, was made Cesar, and colleague to his father, 
A.D. 253. He defeated, ina great battle near Mediola- 
num (Milan), the Alemanni and other northern tribes, 
which had made an irruption into Upper Italy, and 
gave evidence on that occasion of his personal bravery 
and abilities. He was also well-informed in literature, 
and was both an orator anda poet. When Valerian was 
taken prisoner by the Persians, A.D. 260, Gallienus 
took the reins of government, and was acknowledged 
as Augustus. He appears to have given himself up to 
debauchery and the company of profligate persons, neg- 
lecting the interests of the empire, and taking no pains 
to effect the release of his father from his hard captiv- 
ity, in which he died. The barbarians attacked the 
empire on every side, revolts broke out in various prov- 
inces, where several commanders assumed the title of 
emperor, while Gallienus was loitering at Rome with 
his favourites. Yet now and then he seemed to awa- 
ken from his torpor, at the news of the advance of the 
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invaders ; and, putting himself at the head of the le- 
gions, he defeated Ingenus, who had usurped the im- 
perial title in Illyricum. But he disgraced his victory 


by horrible cruelties. Meantime Probus, Aurelianus, 
and other able commanders, were strenuously sup- 


porting the honour of the Roman arms in the East,’ 


where Qdenatus, prince of Palmyra, acted as.a useful 
ally to the Romans against the Persians. Usurpers 
arose in Egypt, in the Gauls, in Thrace, in almost 
every province of the empire, from which circumstance 
this period has been styled the reign of the thirty ty- 
rants. 
say a Dacian shepherd originally, but a brave soldier, 
was proclaimed emperor by the troops in Illyricum,‘en- 
tered Italy, took possession of Mediolanum, and even 
marched against Rome while Gallienus was absent. 
Gallienus returned quickly, repulsed Aureolus, and de- 
feated him in a great battle, near the Addua, after 
which the usurper shut himself up in Mediolapum. 
Here he was besieged by Gallienus; but, during the 
siege, the emperor was murdered by some conspira- 
tors. (Aurel. Vict., c. 33.— Eutrop., 9, 8. Zona- 
ras, 12, 24, seqq.) 

Gaxtinaria Syiva, a wood in Campania, near Li- 
ternum, that furnished timber for the fleet with which 
Sextus Pompeius infested the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. (Strabo, 243.) Juvenal mentions the spot 
as a noted haunt of robbers and assassins, (Sat., 3, 
305.) Cicero leads us to suppose that this wood lay 
on the road from Sinuessa to Naples. (Ad Fam., 9, 
23.) It is now called Pineta-di Castel Voltwrno. 
(Pratilli della Via Appia, p. 183.) 

GatLocraoia or GaLaria, an extensive country of 
Asia Minor, occupied by a horde of Gauls. This re- 
gion being merely a dismembered portion of ancient 
Phrygia, it will only be necessary here, in inquiring 
into its former history, to account for its being occu- 
pied. by the Gauls or Gallo-Greci, from whom its new 
appellations were derived. We collect from Polybius 
and Livy (the latter of whom, however, only copies 
from the former), that this Asiatic colony was, in fact, 
but a detachment of those vast hordes which had wan- 
dered from Gaul under the conduct of Brennus, and 
with which that leader had invaded Greece. On their 
arrival in Dardania, a dispute arose between some of 
the chiefs and the principal commander, when the dis- 
contented troops, to the number of 20,000, determined 
to abandon the main body, and seek their fortunes else- 
where, under the direction of Leonorius and Lutarius. 


near Byzantium, were for a time the bane and terror 
of the citizens, by the devastations they committed, 
‘and the galling tribute they imposed. At length, how- 
ever, tempted by the beautiful aspect of the shores of. 
Asia, and the reputed wealth and fertility of that coun- 
try, they were easily induced to listen to the offers of 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, for entering into his ser- 
vice. ‘They accordingly crossed the Bosporus, and 
having joined the troops of Nicomedes, were of great 
assistance to him in his wars with Zibetes. ‘They 
now obtained a firm footing in Asia Minor; and, though 
not more than 20,000 men, and of these not more than 
one half furnished with arms, they spread alarm and 
consternation Mhepaghertt the peninsula, and compelled 
whole provinces and even empires to pay them tribute! 
They even proceeded to divide the whole of Asia Mi- 
nor among their three tribes, allotting. to each a por- 
tion on which it was to levy impositions. The Hel- 
lespont, was assigned to the Trocmi, Avolis and Ionia 
to the Tolistoboul, and the interior of the peninsula to 


_ the Tectosages. ‘The settled abode, however, of the 


three tribes was in the country between the Sangarius 
and Halys, which they had seized, without resistance 
_or difficulty, from the unwarlike Phrygians. 


numbers increased, they became more formidable, and | sularis, the other Salutaris. 
_ also more imperious in their exactions; so that at 
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length even the kings of Syria thought it prudent to 
comply with their demands, Attalus, king of Perga- 
mus, was the only sovereign who had the resolution 
to refuse at length to submit to this ignominious ex- 
tortion. He met the barbarians in the field, and, sec- 
onded by the bravery of ‘his:troops, obtained a victory 
over these Gallo-Graci, as they were now called, from 
their intermixture with the Greeks of Phrygia and 
Bithynia. (Liv., 38, 16.) Prusias, king of Bithynia, 
not long after, cut to pieces another body of Gauls, 
and freed the Hellespont from their depredations. 
(Polyb., 5, 111.) These, however, were only partial 
advantages, and the Gauls remained the terror and ty- 
rants of Asia Minor, so says, at least, the Roman his- 
torian, till the war with Antiochus brought the Roman 
armies into Asia. The victory of Magnesia having 
driven that monarch across the range of ‘Taurus, there 
remained the Gallo-Greci only between the Romans 
and the entire possession of the peninsula, ‘There 
wanted but a slight pretext to justify an invasion of 
these barbarous hordes in their own fastnesses. It 
was asserted that they had aided Antiochus in the cam- 
paign which had just terminated; and on this pretence 
war was declared against them, and the consul Manli- 


.us was ordered to march into their country, and re- 


duce them by force of arms. ‘That general, being 
joined by Attalus, brother of Eumenes, king of Perga- 
mus, with a select body of troops, defeated the ‘Tolis- 
toboii and 'Trocmi with prodigious slaughter, and by a 
victory over the Tectosages, no less decisive than the 
former, terminated the war; the small remnant of the 
Gauls being content to sue for peace on any condi- 
tions. The Roman senate, satisfied with having bro- 
ken the power of the Gallo-Graci, allowed them to re- 
tain possession of their country, on condition of giving 
nq offence to Eumenes, king of Pergamns, who might 
be considered as their lieutenant in Asia, and forsaking 
their former wandering and marauding habits. Previ- 
ously, as Strabo informs us, the whole of Galatia had 
been divided into four parts, each governed by a sep- 
arate chief named tetrarch. Hach tetrarch had under 
him a judge and military commander, who appointed 
two lieutenants. ‘These collectively had the power of 
assembling the general council, which met in a spot 
called Drynemetum, and consisted of 300 members. 
This assembly decided only criminal cases: all other 
business was transacted by the tetrarchs and judges. 
Subsequently the number of tetrarchs was reduced to 
The latter change was 
made by the Romans in favour of Deiotarus, who had 
rendered their arms essential service in the Mithra- 
datic war (Appian, Bell. Mithr., 114), and who is so 
often mentioned by Cicero in terms of the greatest 
esteem and friendship. (Vid. Deiotarvis.) On_ his 
death, which took place at an advanced age, part of 
his principality was annexed to Paphlagonia and Pon- 
tus under Polemo; and part to the dominions of 
Amyntas, chief of Lycaonia. 
latter, the whole of Galatia came into the possession of 
the Romans, and formed one province of their vast em- 
pire. (Svrab., 566.—Plin., 5, 32.)— Though inter- 
mixed with Greeks, the Galatwans yetained throughout 
their original tongue, since we are assured by St. Je- 
rome that in his day they spoke the same langvagass 
the Treviri in Gaul. (Prolegom. in Epist, ad Ga 

tas.) Neither did they entirely lose their original sim- 
plicity, of manners ; for Cicero, in his defence of Deio- 
tarus (c. 9), praises him as an extensive cultivator and 
breeder of cattle. Less effeminate also and debased 
by superstition a natives of Phrygia, they were 
more ready to embrace the tidings of salvation brou ht 
to them by the great Apostle of the Gentiles. The 


ecclesiastical notices assign sixteen bishoprics to Ga- 


As their | latia, under two divisions; one called Galatia Oon- 
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limits of Gallo-Grecia. It is known generally, that to 
the west it bordered upon Phrygia Epictetus, and a 
portion of Bithynia, north of the Sangarius: on the 
north it ranged along the Bithynian and Paphlagonian 
chains, till it met the Halys, which separated it from 
Cappadocia towards the east: on the south it was con- 
tiguous to Lycaonia: and part of Pisidia, till it met 
again the Phrygian frontier, somewhere between the 
sources of the Sangarius and Alander on the north. 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 79, seqq.) 
Gauwus, I. Caius or Cneus Sulpitius, was consul 
B.C. 166. His name. is honourably connected with 
the history of ancient science, since he may be regard- 
ed as the first individual among the Romans that turn- 
ed his attention to astronomical studies. Livy states, 
that, when a tribune in the army of Paulus A‘milius 
m Macedon, he foretold an eclipse of the moon, first 
to the consul, and then, with his leave, to the Roman 
army. The eclipse took place on the evening before 
the great battle of Pydna, and the Romans, being pre- 
pared for it, were under no alarm, while their oppo- 
nents were terrified, and deemed it an omen of the fall 
of their king Perses. (Lzv., 44, 37.—Compare Cic., 
de Senect., 16.) The date of this eclipse was 168 
B.C. Now as the tables of Hipparchus only began. 
with 162 B:C., Gallus must have availed himself of 
some (probably Oriental) mode earlier than that of 
Hipparchus, but which has not come down to us. A 
passage in Pliny (2, 19) would seem to have reference 
to a work composed by Gallus, which may have been a 
treatise on eclipses, and such, indeed, is the opinion of 
Hardouin (Ad Plin., I. c.). Cicero praises the as- 
tronomical knowledge of Gallus (de Senect., 16), and 
Livy, Valerius Maximus, and Frontinus have not for- 
gotten his name. He is said to have repudiated his 
wife because she appeared on one occasion in public 
without a veil. (Val. Maz.,6, 3, 10.)—II. Cornelius, 
a distinguished Roman, ranked among the chief of the 
Latin elegiac writers, and compared by Quintilian with 
Tibullus. Propertius, and Ovid. He was born of poor 
and ignoble parents, A.U.C. 685. Forum Julii is said 
to have been the place of his birth.(Chron. Euseb.), 
but there were two towns of that name within the 
boundaries of the Romanempire. The one, since call- 
ed Friuli, lay within the district of that name ; the other 
(now Frrejus, in Provence) was situate on the south- 
ern coast of the Roman province of Gallia Narbonen- 
“sis. Some writers have fixed on the former as the 
birthplace of Gallus (Hist. Lit. Aquileiensis, lib. 1, 8. 
—ZIuruti, Notiz. dell’ Vite ed Opere de Let. de Friuli, 
vol. 1, p. 2.—Tiraboschi, vol. 1, pt. 1, lib. 3, 1), buta 
greater number have maintained that he was a native of 


Frejus. (Hist. Litt. de la France, par les Benedictins. | 


—Fuhrmann,, Handbuch, &c., p. 286.—Harles, In- 
trod. in Not. Lit. Rom., vol. 1, p.333.—Miiller, Ein- 
lettung, vol. 2, p. 232.) The Eusebian chronicle is 
the authority which places his birth at Forum Julii; 
but, owing to a corruption in some of the manuscripts 
of that chronicle, Forum Livii being substituted in its 
room, a few writers have supposed that he was born 
at that town, now Forli, in the Romagna. (Flavius 
Blondus, Ital. Mlustrata.—Morgagni, Opusc. Miscell.) 
From the obscurity of his birth and of his original sit- 
uation, little is known concerning the early years of 
Gallus. He is first mentioned in history as accompany- 
ing Octavius when he marched to Rome, after the bat- 
tle of Modena, to demand the consulship. He had 
seon so far ingratiated himself with this leader, that we 
find’ him among the number of his advisers after the 
battle of Philippi, and counselling him, along with 
-Mecenas, to write in gentle terms to the senate, with 
assurances that be would offer no violence to the city, 
but would regulate all things with clemency and mod- 
eration. On the 
the defeat of Brutus, Gallus was appointed to collect, 
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which had been imposed on the inhabitants in place of 
depriving them of their lands. When the young tri- 
umvir became the undisputed master of the western 
half of the Roman empire, he raised-Gallus to the high- 
est honours of the state; and when he meditated the 
appropriation of the eastern half likewise, he invested 
him with an important military command. After the 
battle of Actium, he was opposed to Antony in person 
on the invasion of Egypt; and while Augustus took 
possession of Pelusium, its eastern key, Gallus was 
employed to make himself master of Paretonium, 
which was considered its western barrier. Gallus’ 
proved eminently successful in this enterprise. He 
thwarted all the attempts of Antony to shake the fidel- 
ity of the soldiers, many of whom had at one time 
served under that leader; and by a skilful stratagem 
he surprised and destroyed a number of vessels which 
belonged to his adversary. When Augustus, having 
at length encamped near Alexandrea, received intelli- 
gence that Antony had laid violent hands on himself, 
he despatched Proculeius to the city, in order, if pos- 
sible, to save the treasures and get Cleopatra alive into 
his power. But she refused to confer with this emis- 
sary otherwise than from within the monument~she 
had constructed, Proculeius standing without the gate, 
which was strongly barred. Having heard her propo- 
sals and observed the situation of the place, Proculei- 
us returned and made his report to Augustus. It was 
then that Gallus undertook to perform a part still more 
perfidious and despicable. He-advanced to the gate 
of the monument, and contrived to lengthen out a con- 
ference with the queen, till Proculeius, in the mean 
while, having fixed his scaling-ladders to the walls, en- 
tered the tower by one of the windows, and then de- 
scended to the gate where Cleopatra was discoursing 
with his coadjutor. ~ She immediately turned round 
from Gallus, and, seeing that she was thus surprised, 
attempted to stab herself, but Proculeius wrested the 
dagger from her hands.—Egypt having been reduced 
to complete submission, its conqueror directed his 
whole attention towards the administration of its in- 
ternal affairs. Its importance as the granary from 
which Italy derived the chief supplies of corn, its 
wealth, its population, and the levity of its inhabitants, 
all contributed to render this recent acquisition a sub- 
ject of much care and solicitude to Augustus. He 
considered it inexpedient to allow any native assembly 
or council to meet. He even thought it dangerous to 
permit any authority to be exercised over this realm 
by the Roman senate ; and he accordingly took into 
his own hands the whole administration, which, on his 
return to Rome, he determined to devolve on a vice- 
roy, supported by a great military force stationed in 
different parts of the kingdom. Gallus was the per- 
son whom he first invested with this prefecture ; and 
-his long-tried fidelity, his attachment to his master, 
and his talent for conciliation, gave every prospect of 
a government which would. be exercised with advan- 
tage to the prince who trusted him, and the people 
who were confided to his care ; and so long as he act- 
ed under the direction of Augustus, he manifested no 
defect either in capacity or zeal. He opened new 
conduits from the Nile, and caused the old channels 
to be cleared; he restored the vigour of the laws, pro- 
tected commerce, and encouraged arts ; and he found- 
ed another Alexandrean library, the former magnificent: 
collection of books having been in part destroyed by - 
fire in the time of Julius Cesar. By these means 
Egypt for a while enjoyed, under the government of 
Gallus, a prosperity and happiness to which she had 
long beena stranger during the sway of the Ptolemies. — 
But the termination of the rule of this first prefect of 
Egypt did not correspond with its auspicious com- 
nencement. Elated with power, he soon forgot the 
respect that was due to his benefactor. He ascribed 
everything to his own merit, erecting statues to himself 
: , 
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throughout all Egypt, and engraving a record of his 
exploits on the pyramids. In unguarded hours, and 
when under the influence of the double intoxication of 
prosperity and wine, he applied to his master the most 
opprobrious and insulting expressions. (Dio Cass., 
53, 23.) Indiscretion and vanity were quickly fol- 
lowed by acts of misgovernment and rapine. He 
plundered the ancient city of Thebes, and stripped it 
of its principal ornaments (Ammianus Marcell., 16, 4), 
and he is even said, though on no very certain au- 
thority, to have filled up the measure of his offences 
by conspiring against the life of the emperor. In con- 
sequence of his misconduct, and of those unguard- 
ed expressions, which were probably conveyed to his 
master, with exaggeration, by some false friend or 
enemy, he was recalled in the fifth year of his goy- 
ernment ; and immediately after his return to Rome, 
one of his most intimate friends, called Largus, stood 
forth as his accuser. Augustus, in the mean while, 
forbade him his presence ; and the charges, which now 
multiplied from every quarter, were brought before the 
senate. Though Gallus had many friends among the 
poets, he had few among the senators. No one could 
refuse verses to Gallus, but a fair hearing was proba- 
bly denied him. He was sentenced to perpetual exile, 
and his whole property was confiscated. (Dio Cass., 
58, 23.) Unable to endure the humiliation, which 
presented such a contrast to his former brilliant for- 
tune, he terminated his existence by a voluntary death. 
This sad conclusion to his once prosperous career took 
place A.U.C. 727, when he was in the forty-third year 
of his age. Augustus is said to have mourned the 
death which his severity had thus occasioned; and 
Suetonius, in the life of that emperor (c. 66), has de- 
scribed the feelings which he expressed on receiving 
intelligence of his melancholy fate. But his sorrow 
probably was not sincere; and, if we may believe 
Donatus, he ungenerously carried his resentment so far 
beyond the tomb, as to command Virgil to expunge 
an eulogy on Gallus, which he had introduced near 
the conclusion of the Georgics, and to substitute in its 
place the story of Aristeus and the bees, which, how- 
ever beautiful in itself, does not compensate for the 
loss of the poet’s delineation of an eminent friend, by 
whom he was warmly patronised, and whom, in re- 
turn, he warmly loved. —The guilt or the misfortunes 
of Gallus as a statesman have been long since forgot- 
ten, and he is now remembered only as a distinguished 
patron of learning, and as an elegant poet. Gallus 
was the friend of Pollio and Mzcenas, and rivalled 
them, through life, as an eminent promoter of the in- 
terests of literature. He protected Parthenius Nice- 
nus, a Greek author, who had been brought to Rome 
during the Mithradatic war, and who inscribed to him 
his collection of amorous mythological stories, entitled 
Tlept épwrixv rabyudrev, declaring, in his dedica- 
tion, that he addressed the work to Gallus, as likely to 
furnish incidents which might be employed by him in 
the poems he was then writing. But Gallus is best 
known to posterity as the patron of Virgil, whom he 
introduced to the notice of Mzcenas, and as also in- 
strumental in obtaining for him restitution of his farm, 
after the partition of the lands among the soldiery. 


(Probus, Vit. Virg.) In gratitude for these and other 


favours conferred on him, the Mantuan bard has in- 


troduced an elegant compliment to Gallus in the sixth 
eclogue ; and has devoted the tenth to the celebration 
The real name of this fe- 
male is said to have been Cytheris. (Servius, ad 
Virg., Eclog., 10.) She was an actress of Mimes, 

_ who to exquisite beauty joined all the accomplish- 
ments of her profession. Besides having engaged the 
affections of Gallus, she had captivated Antony, and 


of his passion for Lycoris. 


1s said in her earlier years to have touched the he: 


of Brutus. The passion of Gallus may be supposec d 
to have been at its height when Virgil wrote his tenth | the age of twenty-nine. 
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eclogue, A.U.C. ‘716, at which period Gallus was 
about thirty years of age. At this time Cytheris had 


forsaken him for a rival, who was then engaged in a 


military expedition on the other side of the Alps, and 
she had even accompanied her new lover to that in- 
hospitable region.—The elegies of Gallus consisted 
of four books, but they have now all perished; they 
were held, however, in high estimation so long as they 
survived. Ovid speaks of Tibullus as the successor 
of Gallus, and as his companion in the Elysian fields 
(Am., 3, 9); and he oftener than once alludes to the 
extensive celebrity which his verses had procured for 
him as well as to his mistress. (Am., 1,15.) Quin- 
tilian ranks him as an elegiac poet with Tibullus and 
Propertius, though he thinks his style was somewhat 
harsher than that of either. Besides the four books 
of elegies, Gallus translated or imitated from the Greek 
of Euphorion a poem on the Grynean grove, written 
in the manner of Hesiod. He likewise translated from 
the same Euphorion a number of ancient mythological 
fables, such as the stories of Scylla and Philomela. 
Gallus also wrote a number of epigrams.~The four 
elegies, which were first published in the year 1500 
by Pomponius Gauricus, as the work of Cornelius 
Gallus, are generally supposed to have been written 
by Maximianus Gallus, who lived in the reign of An- 
astasius. They are chiefly filled with complaints of 
the miseries and deprivations of extreme old age, a 
theme not likely to be chosen by Gallus, who died at 
the age of forty-two. Aldus Manutius, the son of 
Paullus, published another elegy, under the name of 
Asinius Gallus, the son of Pollio, whom he appears 
to have confounded with Cornelius Gallus. Though 


“superior to the others in point of poetical style, it has 


no better claims to authenticity. (Dunlop, Hist. Rom. 
Lit., vol. 3, p. 429, seqg.) ‘The best edition of the 


pieces and fragments attributed to Gallus is that of 


Wernsdorff in the Poet@ Latint Minores.—III. Aulius, 
the first and the only Roman that ever penetrated with 
an army into the interior of Arabia. He was of 
equestrian rank, and was appointed by Augustus im- 
perial procurator in Egypt. ‘The Arabians of that day 
had accumulated great riches by the trade with India. 
This excited the cupidity of the Romans, and Alius 
Gallus was sent to subdue them. The expedition, 
however, signally failed, in consequence of the treach- 
ery of Sylleus, the commander of the Arabian auxil- 
iaries who formed part of the Roman force. This 
leader, influenced by patriotic motives, guided the ar- 
my of the invaders into sandy deserts, from which they 
were glad to retreat with considerable loss. The fleet, 
in like manner, which accompanied the expedition, 
was led into shoals where a large number of vessels 
were lost. Sylleus paid for his patriotic treachery 
with his life. An account of the whole affair is given 
by Strabo, who was the intimate friend of Gallus. 
(Strab., 779, seqq.) Pliny and Dio Cassius also fur- 
nish us with information on this subject which is not 
contained in the narrative of Strabo. (Dio Cass., 53, 
29.) Great difficulty arises, however, in attempting 
to adopt the accounts which we thus obtain with the 
state of geographical knowledge at the present day. 
(Consult Gossellin, Recherches, vol. 2, p. 116.—De 
Sacy, Mem. del’ Acad. des Inscr., &c., vol. 48, p. 514. 
—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, p. 116, seqq-) Valesius 
(Valois), Burmann, and Simson have noticed the error 
of Casaubon (ad Strab., 1. c.), c - 
us Gallus with Comelius Gallus the poet—IV. Fla- 
vius Claudius C ntinus, brother of the Emperor 
Julian, and nephew to Constantine the Great. In 
351 A.D., Constantius, the son of Constantine, granted 
him the dignity of Czsar, and sent him to Antioch. 
But the power with a eps A 

d Constantius havin ‘recalled him, 
A.D. 954, caused him to be put to death in prison, a& 
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Gancarip&, a people near the mouths of the Gan- 
ges. Ptolemy assigns them a capital, called Ganga 
Regia, on the western side of the Ganges, which 
D’Anville places in latitude 24° 50’, and makes the 
site to coincide with that of Raji-mohol. The Gan- 
garide were allies of the Prasii, who lay nearer the 
Indus towards the northwest. The united forces of 
these two nations awaited the army of Alexander on 
the other side of the Hyphasis ; but report made them 
so formidable for numbers and valour, that the wearied 
and alarmed Macedonians refused to cross the stream, 
in spite of all the efforts and remonstrances of their 
king. (Justin, 12, 8.—Curt., 9, 2.—Virg., Ain., 3, 
27.) 

Ganees, a famous river of India, which, in the lan- 
guage of Hindustan, is called Padda, and is also 
named Burra Gonga, or the Great River, and Gonga, 
or the river, by way of eminence ; and hence the Eu- 
ropean name of the stream is derived. The Sanscrit 
name of the Ganges (Padda) signifies foot, because 
the Brahmins, in their fabulous legends, make the 
river to flow from the foot of Beschan, who is the 
same with Vischnou, or the preserving deity. This 
great stream, together with the Burrampooter, whose 
twin-sister it has not unaptly been denominated, has 
its source in the vast mountains of Thibet. It seeks 
the plains of Hindustan by the west, and pursues the 
early part of its course through rugged valleys and de- 
files. After wandering about eight hundred miles 
through these mountainous regions, it issues forth a 
deity to the superstitious yet gladdened Hindu. ‘This 
river was unknown to Herodotus, as he does not men- 
tion it, though it became famous in a century after- 
ward. Its source was for a long period involved in 
obscurity. A survey, however, has been recently made 
by the British-Indian government, and it has been 
found to issue in a small stream, under the name of 
Bhagirathy, from under a mass of perpetual snow, ac- 
cumulated on the southern side of the Himmaleh 
Mountains, between 31° and 32° north latitude, and 
78° and 79° east longitude. It is computed to be 
1500 miles in length, and at five hundred miles from 
its mouth is, during the rainy season, four miles broad 
and sixty feet deep. Its principal tributaries are the 
Jumna, the Gogra, and the Burrampooter. The whole 
number of streams which flow into it are eleven. 
About two hundred miles from the sea, the Delta of 
the Ganges commences by the dividing of the river. 
Two branches, the Cossimbazzar and the Tellinghy, 
are given off to the west. These unite to form the 
Hoogley, or Bhagirathy, on which the port of Calcutia 
is situated. It is the only branch commonly navi- 
gated by ships, and in some years it is not navigable 
for two or three months. The only secondary branch 
which is at all navigable for boats, is the Chandah 
River. That part of the Delta which borders on the sea 
is composed of a labyrinth of creeks and rivers, called 
the Sunderbunds, with numerous islands, covered with 
the profuse and rank vegetation called jungle, afford- 
ing haunts to numerous tigers. These branches oc- 
cupy an extent of two hundred miles along shore. 
The Ganges rises fifteen feet by the end of June, 
owing to the heavy rains. The remainder of its rise, 
which is in all thirty-two feet, is occasioned by the 
rains which fall in Bengal. By the end of July, all 
the lower parts of the country adjoining the Ganges, 
as well as the Burrampooter, are overflowed for a 
width of one hundred miles, nothing appearing but 
villages, trees, and the sites of some places that 
have been deserted. The line of the Ganges which 


stream, and Sagor island, below Calcutta, is held 
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particularly sacred. The main body, which goes east 
h ra, is not regarded with equal 
“ veneration. Wherever the river happens to run from 
south oe. contrary to its usual direction, it is 
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considered peculiarly holy. The places most super- 
stitiously revered are the junctions of rivers, called 
Prayags, the principal of which is that of the Jumna 
with the Ganges at Allahabad. In the British courts 
of justice, the water of the Ganges is used for swear- 
ing Hindus, as the Koran is for Mohammedans, and 
the Gospel for Christians. (Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 
3, p- 18, segq.) 

Gancericus Sinus, now the Bay of Bengal, into 
which the Ganges falls. 

Ganymipes, son of Tros and of Callirhoé daughter 
of the Scamander. He was remarkable for his beau- 
ty, and on this account, according to the legend, was 
carried off to Olympus by an eagle, to be the cup- 
bearer of Jove, who gave Tros, as a compensation, 
some horses of the Olympian breed. (Hom., Il., 5, 
265, seq.—Id. ib., 20, 234, seg—Hom., Hymn., 4, 
202.) One of the Cyclic poets (ap. Schol. ad Eurtp., 
Orest., 1390) said, that Jupiter gave Laomedon a gold- 
en vine for Ganymede. ‘The son of Tros succeeded 
Hebe as cup-bearer of the skies. (Vid. Hebe.) They 
who wish to give an historical aspect to this legend, 
make Ganymedes to have been carried off by Tantalus. 
The truth is, however, that the fable of Ganymedes, 
according to Knight, seems to have arisen from some 
symbolical composition, representing the act of fructi- 
fying nature, attended by Power and Wisdom: and 
this composition would appear to have been at first 
misunderstood, and afterward misrepresented in poeti- 
cal fiction. For the lines in the Iiad alluding to it 
are, as Knight maintains, spurious ; and, according to 
Pindar, the most orthodox, perhaps, of all the poets, 
Ganymede was not the son of ros, but a mighty 
genius or deity, who regulated or caused the over- 
flowings of the Nile by the motion of his feet. (Schol. 
in Arat. Phenom., vy. 282.) His being, therefore, 
the cup-bearer of Jupiter, means no more than that he 
was the distributor of the waters between heaven and 
earth, and, consequently, a distinct personification of 
that attribute of Jupiter, which is otherwise signified 
by the epithet Pluvius. Hence he is only another 
modification of the same personification as Attis, Ado- 
nis, and Bacchus ; who are all occasionally represented 
holding the patera or cup; which is also given, with 
the cornucopie, to their subordinate emanations, the 
local genii; of which many small figures in brass are 
extant. (Inquiry into the Symb. Lang., &c., § 121. 
—Class. Journ., vol. 25, p. 42.) 

GaRaMaNTEs (sing. Garamas), a people of Africa, 
south of Fazania, deriving their name from the city of 
Garama, now Garmes. ‘They were slightly known to 
the Romans under Augustus, in whose time some 
claim was made to a triumph over them, on which ac- 
count they are mentioned by Virgil. (Virg., Ain., 4, 
198 ; 6, 795.—Lucan, 4, 334.— Plin., 5, 8. — Sil. Ital., 
1, 142; 11, 181.) 

GARAMANTIS, a nymph, mother of Iarbas, by Jupi- 
ter. (Virg., din., 4, 198.) 

GarGANUs, a mountain of Apulia, terminating in a 
bold promontory of the same name (Garganum Pro- 
montorium), now Punta di Viesti. Strabo (284) seems 
to have considered the whole of that extensive neck of 
land, lying between the bay of Rodi and that of Man- 


fredonia, as the Garganum Promontorium, for he de- 


scribes it as running out to sea for the space of 300 
stadia, or 37 miles. Scylax seems to refer to this 
mountain under the name of Arion. (Periplus, p. 
5.) Frequent allusion is made to this celebrated 
ridge and headland by the Latin poets, especially on 
account of its fine groves of oaks. (Horat., Od., 2, 
9.—Id., Ep., 2, 1, 200.—Sil. Ital., 8, 6830.—Lucan, 
5, 378.) . 

GarGapPuia, a valley near Platea, with a fountain 
e@ same name, where Actzon was torn to pieces 
is dogs. (Ovid, Met., 3, 156.) The fountain of 


| Gargaphia was situate about a mile and a half distant 
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from Platea, on Mount Citheron, towards the Athe- 
nian frontier. (Gell, Itin., p. 112.) 

Gareirus (plur. a, orum), one of the summits of 
Tda, the roots of which formed the promontory of Lec- 
tum. It is generally supposed to have been the high- 
est peak of the range, but this honour must be assigned 
to the ancient Cotylus. (Hobhouse’s Travels, Lett. 42.) 
On Gargarus was a town named Gargara. (Strabo, 
621.) Dr. Hunt gives an interesting account of his 
ascent of Gargarus. He found the summit covered 
with snow, and mentions the following particular rela- 
live to its ancient name. “I have ventured to record 
a circumstance which proves on how fanciful a founda- 
tion etymological reasonings are founded. Our guide, 
when he pointed expressively to the snow on the top 
of the mountain, repeated the words Gar, gar, ‘ Snow, 
snow,’ in which an enthusiastic topographer of the Iliad 
would easily have traced the ancient name of Garga- 
tus.” (Walpole’s Memoirs, vol. 1, p. 122.—Com- 
pare, in relation to Gargarus, Clarke’s Travels, Greece, 
Egypt, &c., vol. 3, p. 166.) 

GarceEttus, a demus or borough of the tribe Aigeis 
in Attica, where Eurystheus is said to have been bu- 
ried. (Steph. Byz., s. v.—Strabo, 377.) It was the 
birthplace of Epicurus. (Diog. Laert., 10,1.) The 
modern Krabato is supposed to occupy its site. (Stu- 
art's Ant. of Ath., 3, p. 16.—Spon., vol. 2, p. 104.— 
Gell’s Itin., p. 75.) 

Garumna, now the Garonne, a river of Gaul, which 
rises in the valley of Arran, to the south of Bertrand, 
among the Pyrenees, and falls into the Oceanus Can- 
tabricus, or Bay of Biscay. The general course of 
this river, which extends to about 250 miles, is north- 
west. After its junction with the Duranius or Dor- 
dogne, below Burdegala or Bourdeauz, it assumes the 
name of Gironde. According to Julius Cesar’s divis- 
ion of Gallia, the Garumna was the boundary of Aqui- 
tania, and separated that district from Gallia Celtica. 
This river is navigable to Tolosa or Toulouse, and 
communicates with the Mediterranean by means of the 
canal of Louis XIV., about 180 miles long, made 
through Languedoc. (Mela, 3,2.—Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 2, p. 117.) 
~~GaucameE a, a village of Assyria, in the district of 
Aturia, and about 500 stadia from Arbela. (Arrian, 
6,1.) The battle between Alexander and Darius took 
place near this spot; but, as Arbela was a considera- 
ble town, the Greeks chose to distinguish the conflict 
by the name of the latter. Gaugamela is said to have 
signified, in Persian, ‘‘ the house of the camel,” and to 
have been so called because Darius, the son of Hys- 
taspes, having escaped upon his camel across the des- 
erts of Scythia, when retreating from the latter coun- 
try, placed the animal here, and appointed the revenue 
of certain villages for its maintenance. (Plut., Vit. 
Alezy, &. 31.) 

Gautus, I. a small island adjacent to Melite or 
Malta, now called Gozo. (Plin., 3,8.)—II. Another 
below the south shore of Crete, now called Gozo of 
Candia, for distinction’ sake from Gozo of Malta. 

Gaurus, a ridge of mountains bordering on Lake 
Avernus, and now called Monte Barbaro. It was fa- 
mous for its wines. (Lucan, 2, 665, segq.—Sil. Ital., 
8, 534.—Stat. Silv., 3, 5, 99.) 

Gaza, one of the five Philistine satrapies or princi- 
palities, situate towards the southern extremity of Ca- 
naan, about 16 miles south of Ascalon (Itin. Ant., p. 
150), and a small distance from the Mediterranean. 
Its port was called Gazeorum Portus. As the name 
of the city of Gaza appears in the first book of Moses 
(10, 18), Mela must of course be mistaken, who says 
it is of Persian origin, and states that Cambyses 
made this place his chief zine in the expedition 
against Egypt. (Mela, 1,11.) It was, however, a 
important and strongly-fortified place, as being si 
_ so near the borders of that country. Alexander took 
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and destroyed it, after it had made a powerful resist- 
ance for the space of two months. (Arrian, 2, 27.— 
Quintus Curtius, 4, 6-) Antiochus the Great sacked 
it, and it was several times taken from the Syrians by 
the Maccabees. (Polyb., excerpt. Vales.—Maccab., 1, 
11, 61.—Josephus, Ant. Jud., 13, 21.) It was after- 
ward subjected to new losses, so that St. Luke states 
(Acts, 8, 26) that it was, in his time, a desert place. 
Erasmus Schmid, Beza, and Le Moyne, however, fol- 
lowing the Syriae version, refer the word pnjeog, in the 
original, not to Gaza, but to the way leading towards 
it. They are refuted by Reland. Strabo notices 
“*Gaza, the desert,” which agrees with the Acts. 
The place was called Constantia afterward. It is 
now termed by the Arabs Rassa, with a strong guttu- 
ral expression. ‘The ancient name in Hebrew signifies 
=: (Compare Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 

GEBENNA or CevENNA, now Cevennes, a chain of 
mountains in Gaul; which separated the Helvii from 
the Arverni, in that part of the Roman province cor- 
responding to the modern Languedoc. The Pyrenees 
join the Cevennes, these last the Vosges, which in 
their turn unite with Jura to the south, and form the 
Ardennes to the north. ‘The name Cebenna appears 
to contain the Celtic radical Pen or Ben, ‘a summit,” 
so that the name probably meant “the lofty range.” 
(Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 4, p. 389, Brussels ed.) 

GerpRosia, a sandy and barren province of Persia, 
south and southeast of Carmania, and lying along the 
Mare Erythreum. It is now called Mekran. In pass- 
ing through this country, the army of Alexander ander- 
went very great hardships, from want of water and 
provisions, and from columns of moving sand. Its 
principal city was Pura, now Fohrea. (Strabo, 720. 
—Arrian, 6, 23, segg.) Wahl compares the name 
Gedrosia with the Persian dshiaaduruscht, ‘ rough,” 
‘““stormy,” “boisterous,” from the boisterous and 
stormy waves that beat upon its coast. (Vorder und 
Mittel-Asien, p. 585.) 

Géxa, L. a river of Sicily, to the east of the Hime- 
ra, and falling into the sea on the southeastern coast, 
near the city of the same name. The appellation Gela 
is said to have been given to it from the icy coldness 
of its waters, the term gela (compare the Latin gelw) 
having the meaning of ‘‘ice” in the languages of the 
Opici and Siculi. (Steph. Byz.,s.v.) Virgil applies 
the epithet zmmanis to Gela, meaning, according to 
some, the city, or, as others think, theriver.. The for- 
mer opinion is the more correct one. ‘The city was 
termed by the poet “immanis” (‘‘of monster-symbol’’), 
in allusion to the Minotaur on its coins. Those, how- 
ever, who refer the epithet to the river, make it sig- 
nify “cruel,” i. e., perilous, and consider it as allu- 
ding to the numerous whirlpools in this stream, whence 
Ovid remarks, ‘* Et te vorticibus non adeunde Gela.” 
(Fast., 4, 470.—Virg., En., 3, 702.) The modern 
name of the Gela is, according to Cluverius, the Ghi- 
ozzo, or “Icy river.”—II. A city of Sicily, on the 
southeastern coast, a short distance from the sea and 
from the mouth of the river of the same name. (Vid. 
Gela, I.) It was founded by a joint colony from 
Crete and from Lindus in the island of Rhodes, 45 
years after the foundation of Syracuse. (Herod., 7, 
153.—-Thucyd., 6, 4.) Gela became one of the most 
powerful of the Grecian colonies in Sicily, and, 108 
years after its own foundation, it colonized Agrigen- 
tum. ‘This state of prosperity continued until the 
time of Gelon, who removed a large part of its in- 
habitants to Syracuse. After this it sank in impor- 
tance, and never recovered its former power, but re- 


ceived another blow at a later period, when Dionysius — 


the elder, being unable tq save the place from the 

Carthaginians, Ciao’ off all the people to his capital, 

(Vid. Dionysius I.) The Geloans subsequently re- 

turned to their city, but only to moet new miss 
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fortunes. Agathocles, suspecting the inhabitants of 
favouring the Carthaginians, suddenly made himself 
mester of Gela, put to death 4000 of the wealthiest 
citizens, confiscated their property, and placed a gar- 
rison in the city. The final blow was at last received 
from its own colony Agrigentum. Phintias, tyrant of 
this latter place, wishing to perpetuate his name, built 
the small but commodious city of Phintias, called after 
himself, and transferred to it all the inhabitants of Gela. 
From this period, therefore, 404 years after its found- 
ation, the city of Gela ceased to exist. On a part of 
the ancient site stands the modern Terra Nova. ‘The 
plains around Gela (Campi Geloi) were famed for 
their fertility and beauty. (Dzod. Sic., 11, 25.—Jd., 
13, 98/—« 2919; L08/—uFd., 20/ 31)—Td., 22, 2.— 
Strabo, 418.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 345.) 

Getuius, AuLus (or, as some manuscripts give the 
name, Agellius), a Latin grammarian, born at Rome 
in the early part of the second century, and who died 
at the beginning of the reign of Marcus Aurelius. We 
have but few particulars of his life. We know that he 
studied rhetoric under Cornelius Fronto at Rome, and 
shilosophy under Phavorinus at Athens, and that, on 


is return to Rome, while still at an early age, he was 
made one of the centumviri or judges in civil causes. 
(Noct. Att., 14, 2.) Gellius has left behind him one 
work entitled Noctes Attica, ‘Attic Nights.” It was 
written, as he informs us in the preface, during the 
winter evenings in Attica, to amuse his children in 
their hours of relaxation. It appears, from his own 
account, that he had been accustomed to keep a com- 
monplace book, in which he entered whatever he heard 
in conversation, or met with in his private reading, that 
appeared worthy of remembrance. In composing his 
“ Noctes Attice” he seems merely to have copied the 
contents of his commonplace book, with a, little altera- 


tion in the language, but without any attempt at class- 
ification or arrangement. The work contains anec- 
dotes and arguments, scraps of history and pieces 
of poetry, and dissertations on various points in phi- 
losophy, geometry, and grammar. Amid much that 
is trifling and puerile, we obtain information on many 
subjects relating to antiquity, of which we must other- 
wise have been ignorant. It is divided into twenty 
books, which are still extant, excepting the eighth and 
the rae of the seventh. He mentions, in the 
conclusion of his preface, his intention of continuing 
the work, which he probably, however, never carried 
into effect—The style of Aulus Gellius is in general 
negligent and incorrect. In his eagerness to imitate 


the old writers, he is often carried too far, and intro- 
duces too many forms of expression from the earlier 
comic poets, whom he seems most anxious to take for 
his models in this respect. That he invented, how- 
ever, any new terms himself seems hardly credible. 
The best editions of Aulus Gellius are, that of Grono- 
vius, Lugd. Bat., 1706, 4to, and that of Lion, Goe- 
ting., 1824, 2 vols. 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., 
vol. 3, p. 310. — Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 
718.) 

Guton, a native of Gela in Sicily, who rose from 
the station of a private citizen to be supreme ruler of 
Gela and Syracuse. He was descended from an an- 
cient family, which originally came from Telos, an isl- 
and off the coast of Caria, and settled at Gela, when 
it was first colonized by the Rhodians. During the 
time that Hippocrates reigned at Gela (B.C. 498-491), 
Gelon was appointed commander of the cavalry, and 

eatly distinguished himself in the various wars which 

ippocrates carried on against the Grecian cities in 
Sicily. On the death of Hippocrates, who fell in bat- 
tle against the Siculi, Gelon seized the supreme power, 
B.C. 491. Soon afterward a more splendid prize fell 
in his way. The nobles and landholders (ydopoc) of 
Seerafcn; who had been driven from the city by an in- 


surrection of their slaves, supported by the rest of the 
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people, applied to Gelon for assistance. This crafty 
prince, gladly availing himself of the opportunity of ex- 
tending his dominions, marched to Syracuse, into 
which he was admitted by the popular party (B.C. 
485), who had not the means of resisting so formidable 
an opponent. (Herodot., 7, 154, seq.) Having thus 
become master of Syracuse, he appointed his brother 
Hiero governor of Gela, and exerted all his endeav- 
ours to promote the prosperity of his new acquisition. 
In order to increase the population of Syracuse, he de- 
stroyed Camarina, and removed all its inhabitants, to- 
gether with a great number of the citizens of Gela, to 
his favourite city. By his various conquests and his 
great abilities, he became a very powerful monarch ; 
and therefore, when the Greeks expected the mvasion 
of Xerxes, ambassadors were sent by them to Syra- 
cuse, to secure, if possible, his assistance in the war. 
Gelon promised to send to their aid two hundred tri- 
remes, twenty thousand heavy-armed troops, two thou- 
sand cavalry, and six thousand light-armed troops, pro- 
vided the supreme command were given tohim. ‘This 
offer being indignantly rejected by the Lacedemonian 
and Athenian ambassadors, Gelon sent, according to 
Herodotus, an individual named Cadmus to Delphi, 
with great treasures, and with orders to present them 
to Xerxes if he proved victorious in the coming war. 
(Herod., 7, 157-164.) This statement, however, was 
denied by the Syracusans, who said that Gelon would 
have assisted the Greeks, if he had not been prevented 
by an invasion of the Carthaginians, with a force 
amounting to three hundred thousand men, under the 
command of Hamilcar. This great army was entirely 
defeated near Himera by Gelon, and Theron monarch 
of Agrigentum, on the same day, according to Herod- 
otus, on which the battle of Salamis was fought. (He- 
rod., 7, 165, segg.) An account of this expedition is 
also given by Diodorus Siculus (11, 21), who states, 
that the battle between Gelon and the Carthaginians 
was fought on the same day as that at Thermopylae. 
There seems, indeed, to have been a regular under- 
standing between Xerxes and the Carthaginians, in ac- 
cordance with which the latter were to attack the 
Greeks in Sicily, while the Persian monarch was to 
move down upon Attica and the Peloponnesus.—Ge- 
lon appears to have used with moderation the power 
which he had acquired by violence, and to have en- 
deared himself to the Syracusans by the equity of his 
government, and by the encouragement he gave to 
commerce and the fine arts. We are informed by 
Plutarch, that posterity remembered with gratitude the 
virtues and abilities of Gelon, and that the Syracusans 
would not allow his statues to be destroyed together 
with those of the other tyrants, when Timoleon be- 
came master of the city. (Plut., Vit. Timol.) He 
died B.C. 478, and was succeeded by his brother 
Hiero, (Aristot., Polit., 5, 12.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., 
vol. 11, p. 108.) 

Gex61, the inhabitants of Gela. 
701.) 

Getonus and GEL6ént, a people of Scythia, included 
by Herodotus (4, 108) among the Budini. ‘The his- 
torian speaks of their wooden city called Gelonus, and 
makes them to have been originally a Grecian race, 
who transplanted themselves from the trading ports 
of Greece and settled among the Budini, where they 
used a language partly Scythian and partly Grecian. 
This account, however, appears very unsatisfactory. 
It is better to refer the Geloni to that curious chain 
which connects the earlier history of Grecian civiliza- 
tion with the regions of the remote East, by means of 
sacerdotal colonies scattered throughout the wilds of 
weenie (Compare the remarks of Ritter, Vorhadle, 
p- «00. ¢ 

Gemonia Scam, steps at Rome, near the prison 
called Tullianum, down which the bodies of those who 
had been executed in prison were thrown into the Fo- 


(Virg., Ain., 3, 
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rum, to be exposed to the gaze of the multitude. (Val. 
Mazx., 6, 9.—Liv., 38, 59.) 

Gernipoum, a town of the Aureliani, on the Ligeris 
er Loire, which ran through it. It was afterward called 
Aureliani, from the name of the people, and is now 
Orieans. (Cas., B. C., 7, 3.—Lucan, 1, 440.) 

Genauni, a people of Vindelicia. (Vid. Brenni.) 

Grn&va, a city of the Allobroges, at the western 
extremity of the Lacus Lemanus or Lake of Geneva, 
on the south bank of the Rhodanus or Rhone. The 
modern name is the same as the ancient. (C@s., 
BG, 1,6.) 

Gensizric (more correctly Grisericn), king of the 
Vandals, was the illegitimate brother of Gonderic, 
whom he succeeded A.D. 429. In the same year he 
left Spain, which had been partly conquered by the Van- 
dals, and crossed over into Africa, at the solicitation 
of Boniface, governor of that province, who had been 
induced, by the arts of his rival Aetius, to rebel against 
Valentinian IIJ., emperor of the West. Boniface soon 
repented of the step he had taken, and advanced to 
meet the invader. But his repentance came too late. 
The Moors joined the standard of Genseric, and the 
powerful sect of the Donatists, who had been cruelly 
persecuted by the Catholics, assisted him against their 
oppressors. Boniface was defeated, and obliged to re- 
tire into Hippo Regius, where he remained till he ob- 
tained a fresh supply of troops. Having ventured upon 
a second battle, and being again defeated, he abandon- 
ed the province to the barbarians, and sailed away to 
Italy. A peace was concluded between Genseric and 
the Emperor of the West, by which all Africa to the 
west of Carthage was ceded to the Vandals. This, 
howeyer, did not long continue, and the city of Car- 
thage was taken by the Vandals, by surprise, A.D. 439, 
The Emperors of the West and East made great prep- 
arations for the recovery of the province, but an alli- 
ance which Genseric made with Attila, king of the 
Huns, effectually secured him against their attempts. 
Genseric’s next object was the formation of a naval 

ower: an immense number of ships were built, and 
Ee fleets ravaged the shores of Sicily and Italy. In- 
vited by the Empress Eudoxia, he sailed up the Tiber, 
A.D. 455, and permitted his soldiers, for the space of 
fourteen days, to pillage Rome. In A.D. 460 he de- 
stroyed the fleet which the Emperor Majorian had col- 
lected for the invasion of Africa; and, as his power 
increased, his ravages became more extensive. The 
island of Sardinia was conquered, and Spain, Italy, 
Sicily, Greece, Egypt, and Asia Minor were plunder- 
ed every year by the Vandal pirates. Leo, the emper- 
or of the Hast, at last resolved to make a vigorous 
effort for the recovery of Africa. A great army was 
assembled, and the command was given to Basilicus. 
He landed at Bona, and at first met with considerable 
success, but was at length obliged to retire from the 
province. After this victory Genseric met with no 


farther opposition, but remained undisturbed master of |. 


the sea till his death, which happened A.D. 477. He 
was succeeded by his son Hunneric. Genseric was an 
Arian, and is said to have persecuted the Catholics 
with great cruelty. (Procop., de Bell. Vand.—Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall, c. 33-36.) 

Genrivs, king of the Illyrians, sold his services to 
Perses, king of Macedonia, for ten talents, and threw 
into prison the Roman ambassadors. He was addicted 
to intemperance, and hated by his subjects. The prator 
Anicius conquered him in the space of twenty or thirty 
days, and led Gentius himself, his wife, brother, and 
children in triumph at Rome. (Liv., 43, 19, seqq.) 

Genii, now Genoa, a celebrated town of Liguria. 
In the second Punic war, Genua, then a celebrated 
emporium, took part with the Romans, and was, in 
consequence, plundered and burned by Mago the Car- 
thaginian. (Liv., 28, 46.) It was afterward rebuilt 


-by the Romans (Liv., 30, 1), and was made a municip- | 
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ium. A curious fact, illustrative of the history of 
Genua, was brought to light by the discovery of a bra- 
zen tablet, in 1506, near the city. This monument 
informs us, that a dispute having arisen between the 
Genuat# and Veiturii, on the subject of their respect- 
ive boundaries, commissioners were appointed by the 
Roman senate, A.U.C. 636, to settle the limits of the 
two territories ; and the tablet gives the result of their 
labours. In the time of Strabo, Genua seems to have 
been a place of considerable trade, particularly in tim- 
ber, which was brought from the mountains, where it 
grew to a great size. Some of it, being richly veined, 
was used for making tables, which were thought 
scarcely inferior to those of cedar-wood. Other com- 
modities were cattle, skins, and honey, which the Li- 
gurians exchanged for oil and Italian wine, none being 
grown on their coast.—In later times we find the name 
written Janua, from an idea that it was founded by 
Janus, which Cluver justly rejects as absurd. (tal. 
Ant., vol. 1, p. 70.—Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 1, 
p- 25, seqq.) 

Genucia Lex, proposed by the tribune Genucius, 
A.U.C. 411, that no one should enjoy the same office 
twice within ten years, nor be invested with two ofti- 
ces in one year. (Lww., 7, 42.) 

Genisus, a river of IIlyricum. Cellarius places it 
to the south of the Apsus and north of Apollonia; but 
Kruse and others make it the same with the Panyasus 
of Ptolemy, to the south of Dyrrhachium. ‘The mod- 
ern name, if Cellarius be correct, is the Semno or Sio- 
mini. Kruse, however, makes it the Iscumi. (Bis- 
choff und Moller, Worterb., p. 551.) 

Groponica (I'ewmovixd), or “a treatise on Agricul- 
ture” (from yéa, yi, ‘ the earth,” and wovéw, “to be- 
stow labour upon’’), the title of a compilation, in Greek, 
of precepts on rural economy, extracted from ancient 
writers. The compiler, in his procemium, shows that 
he was living at Constantinople, and dedicated his work 
to the Emperor Constantine, ‘‘a successor of Constan- 
tine, the first Christian emperor,” stating that he wrote 
it in compliance with his desire, and praising him for 
his zeal for science and philosophy, and also for his 
philanthropic disposition, The emperor here meant is 
supposed by some to have been Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus, and the compilation is generally ascribed to 
Cassianus Bassus, a native of Bithynia, who, however, 
is stated by others to have lived some centuries before 
the time of Porphyrogenitus. The question respecting 
the authorship of the Geoponica has excited much dis- 
cussion, and Needham, in his edition of the work (Can- 
tab., 1704), has treated the subject at great length. The 
work is divided into twenty books, which are subdi- 
vided into short chapters, explaining the various pro- 
cesses of cultivation adapted to various soils and crops, 
and the rural labours suited to the different seasons of 
the year; together with directions for sowing the va- 
rious kinds of corn and pulse; for training the vine, 
and the art of wine-making, upon which the author is 
very diffuse. He also treats of olive-plantations and 
oil-making, of orchards and fruit-trees, of evergreens, 
of kitchen-gardens, of the insects and reptiles that are 
injurious to plants, of the economy of the poultry-yard, 
of the horse, the ass, and the camel ; of horned cattle, 
sheep, goats, pigs, &c., and the care they require ; of 
the method of salting meat; and, lastly, of the various 
kinds of fishes. Every chapter is inscribed with the 
name of the author from whom it is taken, and the 
compiler gives, at the beginning of the first book, a 
list of the principal authorities, Other authors besides 
these are quoted in the course of the work. Two oF: 
three chapters are inscribed with the name of Cassi- 
anus, who speaks of himself in them as a native of 
Maratonymus in Bithynia, where he had an estate. 
(Geopon., 6, 6, ¢¢ 36,)..\ The work Ae. cusious, 88, gi¥=s° 
ing a course of ancient agriculture, collected from the — 
most approved authorities then extant, am best edi- 
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tion of the Geoponica is that of Niclas, Lips., 1781, 
4 vols. 8vo. (Lneycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 11, p. 156.— 
Scholl, Gesch. Grech. Latt,, vol. 8, p. 489.) 

Gnoratoa, the title of Virgil’s poem on husbandry. 
(Vid. Virgilius.) 

Gorastrus, a promontory of Huboa, terminating 
the island to the southwest. It is now Cape Mantelo. 
(Homer, Od., 3, 1'76,.—urip., Orest.,v. 992.) ‘There 
was a well-frequented haven near the promontory. 
(Plin., 4, 12.—Sleph, Byz., 8. v.) 

Gerais or Garetrna, a city of Dardania in Troas, 

a settlement of the ancient 'Teucri, and, consequent- 
ly, a town of yery great antiquity, (Herod., 5, 122. 
—Jd., 7, 43.) Cephalo, an early historian, who is 
cited by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Athenmus, and 
others as having written a history of ‘Troy, was a na- 
tive of this place. (Dion. Hal., A, R., 1, p. 180.— 
Athen., 9, p. 393.—Strab., 689.—Steph. Byz., s. v. 
*Apiaby, Vpaicdg.) Gergis, according to Xenophon, 
was a place of strength, having an acropolis and very 
lofty walls, and one of the chief towns held by Mania, 
the Dardanian princess. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 3, 1, 12.) 
Tt had a temple sacred to Apollo Gergithius, and was 
said to have given birth to the sibyl, who is sometimes 
called Hrythraa, from Erythra, a small place on Mount 
¥da (Dion, Hal., 1, 55), and at others Gergithia. In 
confirmation of this fact, it was observed that the coins 
of this city had the effigy of the prophetess impressed 
upon them. (Phlegon, ap. Steph. Byz., s. v. Vépyig.) 
Some of these coins are still extant, and accord with 
the testimony of Phlegon. ‘They are thus described 
by numismatic writers: ‘“Caput muliebre adversum 
Jaureatum cum stola ad collum R. TEP. Sphinx alata 
sodons AY, 3.” (Sestini, Lett. Numism., t. 1, p. 88.) 
Tt appears from Strabo that Gergitha having been taken 
by Attalus, king of Pergamus, he removed the inhab- 
tants to the sources of the Caicus, where he founded 
a new town of the same name. (Sirab., 616.) The 
‘Romans, acconling to Livy, made over the territory of 
the old town to the Ilienses (88, 39). Herodotus, in 
describing Xerxes’ march along the Hellespont, states 
that he had the town of Dardanus on his left, and Ger- 
githa on the right; it is evident, therefore, that the 
latter must have been situated inland, and towards 
Mount Ida, (Herod., '7, 43.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, 
vol, 1, p. 84, segq.) 

GurGovia, a strong town and fortress of Gaul, be- 
longing to the Arverni, It was situate on a very high 
mountain, and of difficult access on all sides. It is 
now Gergovie. (Cas., B. G., 7, 9.) 

Guemanta. ‘Phe word Germania was employed by 
the Romans to designate a country of greater extent 
than modern Germany, They included under this name 
all the nations of Hurope east of the Rhine and north 
of the Danube, bounded on the north by the German 
Ocean and the Baltic, including Denmark and the 
neighbouring islands, and on the east by the Sarma- 
tians and Dacians. It is difficult, however, to ascer- 
tain how far Germany stretched to the Bast. Accord: 
ing to Strabo (289), Germanic tribes dwelt nearly as far 
as the mouths of the Borysthenes (or Dnieper). The 
northern and northeastern parts of Gaul were also 
known under the name of Germany in the time of the 
Roman emperors, after the province of Belgica had 
been subdivided into Germania Prima and Germania 


Secunda. 


a. 
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wool HL Origin of the Germanic nations. 
‘The origin of the Germanic nations is involved in 


“uncertainty. The inhabitants of the beautiful re- 


gions of Italy, who had never known a rougher coun- 
try, could hardly believe that any nation had desert- 
eb its wative soil to dwell in the forests of Germany, 
e severe cold prevailed for the greater part of the 


and where, even in summer, impenetrable for- 
aa et the genial rays of the im from reach- 
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ing the ground. ‘They thought that the Germans 
must have lived there from the beginning, and there- 
fore called thom indigena, or ‘natives of the soil.’’ 
(Tacit., de Mor. Germ., 2.) Modern inquiries, how- 
ever, have traced the descent of the Germanic race 
from the inhabitants of Asia; since it is now indisputa- 
bly established that the Teutonic dialects belong to 
one great family with the Latin, the Greek, the San- 
serit, and the other languages of the Indo-Germanic 
chain. Von Hammer calls the Germans a Bactriano- 
Median nation. He makes the name German or Ser- 
mani, in its primitive import, to have meant those who 
followed the worship of Buddha, and hence the Ger- 
inans, according to him, are that ancient and primitive 
race who came down from the mountains of Upper 
Asia, the cradle of the human species, and, spreading 
themselves over the low country more to the south, 
gave origin to the Persian and other early nations. 
Hence the name Dschermania applied in early times 
to all that tract of country which lay to the north of 
the Oxus. The land of Erman, therefore, which was 
situate beyond this river, and which corresponds to 
the modern Chorasin, is made by Von Hammer the 
native home of the Germanic race, and the Germans 
themselves are, as he informs us, called Dschermant, 
their primitive name, by the Oriental writers down 
to the fourteenth century. (Von Hammer, Wien. 
Jahrb., vol. 2, p. 319.—Compare vol. 9, p, 39.) An- 
other remarkable circumstance is, that, besides the 
name referred to, that of the modern Prussians may be 
found under its primitive form in‘the Persian tongue. 
We have there the term Pruschan or Peruschan, in 
the sense of ‘a people.” In Meninski (1, p. 533) we 
have Berussan and Beruschan, in the sense of ‘*com- 
munitas ejusdem religionis,” while, in Ferghengi Schu- 
uri, Peruschan or Poruschan more than once occurs. 
(Vol. 1, B. 182, V. 2. Z. and S. 188, e. Z.) Even the 
name Sachsen or Sassen (Saxons) is to be found in the 
Persian tongue, under the form Sassan, as indicating 
not only the last dynasty of the Persian empire (the 
Sassanides), but also those acquainted with the doc- 
trines of the Dessatin, the old Persian dialect of which 
is far more nearly related to the Gothic than the mod- 
ern Persian to the German. In the Oriental histories, 
moreover, mention is made of the dynasty of the sons 
of Boia, in whom we may easily recognise the pro- 
genitors of the Boii; while traces of the name of 
the Catti may be found in that of Kat, in Chorasin. 
(Fergh. Schuuri, B. 231.) The Geta, too, frequently 
appear under the appellation of the Dschete in the his- 
tory of ‘Timour; and finally, the name of the Franks 
has been traced to the Persian Ferheng, “reason” or 
“understanding.” (Von Hammer, in Kruse’s Archiv. 
der Germanischen Volkerstamme, hft. 2, p. 124, seqq.) 
Even as early as the time of Herodotus, the name of the 
Tepudvioe (Germanii) appears among the ancient Per- 
sian tribes (Herod., 1, 125), while the analogies be- 
tween the Persian and German are so striking as to 
have excited the attention of every intelligent scholar. 
Von Hammer has promised to show remarkable affin- 
ities between upward of 4000 German and Persian 
words. (Archiv., p. 126, not.) And, besides all this, 
an ancient Georgian MS. of laws, recently brought to 
light, proves conclusively, that the Georgian nation had 
among them ordeals precisely similar to those of ‘the 


jearly Germans, and also the same judicial forms of 


proceeding, and the same system of satisfactions to be 
paid in cases of homicide, according to the rank of the 
party slain. (Annal. dé legislat. et de Jurisprudence, 
Nro, 40, Paris, 1829.— Compare, on the general 
question of German and Persian affinities, Adelung, 
Mithradates, vol. 1, ve 278, seqg.— Id. ib., vol. 2, p. 
170, seqg.— Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. 2, p. 674.—Id., 
Vorhalle, p. 307.— Norberg, de Orig. Germ., p. 591.— 
Link, Urwelt, p. 170, — Phister, esch. der Deutsch., 
vol. 1, p. 24, segg., p. 519, segg.) Now, if these prem- 
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ises be true, and they are acknowledged to be so by 
every scholar who has examined them, the commonly- 
received derivation of the name Germanz falls to the 
ground. The advocates for this etymology maintain, 
that the appellation in question comes from wer, “ war,” 
and mann, “a man,” and that “ German.” therefore 
means ‘men of war” or ‘* warriors,” the Roman al- 
phabet, in consequence of its not having any w, con- 
verting this letter into a soft g. They refer also to 
Tacitus, who states, that the Tungri first assumed this 
hame on crossing the Rhine, and that it gradually 
spread over the whole nation. (De Mor. Germ., 2.) 
Others again assert, that the term is of Celtic origin, 
and was first applied by the Gauls to their German 
conquerors, and they deduce it from the Celtic gerr, 
“war,” and mann, “aman.” (Lemaire, Ind. Geogr., 
ad Ces., s.v., p. 269.) The true origin of the name, 
however, as has already been remarked, must be sought 
in the remote East.—There was also another nation- 
al name which the Germans applied to themselves, 
and that was Tewtones. In this we recognise at once 
the root of the modern term Dewlsche or Teutsche; and 
the appellation would seem to have come from the 
old German word Die, ‘‘a people,” and to have been 
used as a name for the whole German race, consid- 
ered as forming but one people, though divided into 
raany independent tribes. (Klemm, Germ. Alter- 
éhumsk., p. 79.) 


2. Geographical acquaintance with Ancient Germany. 


The Greeks and Romans had very little knowledge 
of Germany before the time of Julius Cesar, who met 
with several Germanic tribes in Gaul, and crossed the 
Rhine on two occasions, rather with the view of pre- 
venting their incursions into Gaul, than of making 
any permanent conquests. His acquaintance was, 
however, limited to those tribes which dwelt on the 
banks of the Rhine. Under the early Roman emper- 
ors many of these tribes were subdued, and the coun- 
try west of the Visurgis (or Weser) was frequently 
traversed by the Roman armies. But at no period 
had the Romans any accurate knowledge of the coun- 
try east of this river; and it is therefore difficult to 
fix with certainty the position of the German tribes, 
particularly as the Germans were a nomade people. 
Some parts of Germany were inhabited by the Gauls, 
who were, according to Cesar (B. G., 6, 24), the 
more warlike nation in early times. Tacitus, at a later 
day, divides the Germans into three great tribes, 
which were subdivided into many smaller ones: 1. 
the ingevones, bordering on the ocean. 2. Hermi- 
ones, inhabiting the central parts. 3. Istevones, in- 
cluding all the others. Pliny (4, 14) makes five divis- 
ions: 1. Vindili, including the Burgundiones, Varini, 
Carini, and Gullones. 2. Ingevones, including the 
Cimbri, Teutones, and Chauci. 3. Istevones, near 
the Rhine, including the midland Cimbri. 4. Her- 
miones, inhabiting the central parts, including the 
Suevi, Hermunduri, Catti, and Cherusci. 5. Peuci- 
ni and Bastarne, bordering on the Dacians. 


3. Manners and Customs of the Ancient Germans. 


Our principal information on this subject is derived 
from Tacitus, who wrote a separate treatise on the man- 
ners and customs of the Germanic tribes, entitled ‘« De 
Situ, Moribus, et Populis Germania.” Occasional 
notices and scattered hints are also found in the works 
of other ancient authors, particularly in the Gallic com- 
mentaries of Cesar.—A nation free from any foreign 
intermixture (say the Roman writers), as is proved by 
their peculiar national physiognomy, inhabits the coun- 
tries beyond the Rhine, with fierce blue eyes, deep 
yellow hair, a robust frame, and a gigantic height ; in- 
ured to cold and hunger, but not to thirst and heat, 
warlike, honest, faithful, friendly and unsuspicious 
towards friends, but towards enemies cunning and dis- 
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sembling ; scorning every restraint, considering inde- 
pendence as the most precious of all things, and there- 
fore ready to give up life rather than liberty. Unac- 
quainted with the arts of civilization, ignorant of agri- 
culture and of the use of metals and letters, the Ger- 
man lives in his forests and pastures, supported by the 
chase, and the produce of-his herds and flocks; his 
life being divided between inaction, sensual pleasures, 
and great hardships. In time of peace, sleep and idle- 
ness, by day and night, are the sole pleasure of the in- 
dolent, discontented warrior, who longs for war, and 
manly, dangerous adventures. Till these arrive, he 
surrenders himself, with all the passion of unrestrained 
nature, to drinking and gaming. A beverage, prepared 
with little art from wheat and barley, indemnifies him 
for the absence of the juice of the grape, which nature 
has denied him, and exhilarates his noisy feasts. His 
personal liberty is not too precious to be staked on the 
cast of a die; and, faithful to his word, he suffers him- 
self to be fettered, without resistance, by the lucky 
winner, and sold into distant slavery. The form of 
government, in the greater part of Germany, is demo- 
cratic. The German obeys general and positive laws 
less than the casual ascendancy of birth or valour, of 
eloquence or superstitious reverence. On the shores 
of the Baltic there are several tribes which acknowl- 
edge the authority of kings, without, however, resign- 
ing the natural rights of man. Mutual protection 
forming the tie which unites the Germans, the neces- 
sity was early felt of rendering individual opinion sub- 
ject to that of the majority ; and these few rude out- 
lines of political society are sufficient for a nation des- 
titute of high ambition. The youth, born of free pa- 
rents and ripened to manhood, is conducted into the 
general assembly of his countrymen, furnished with the 
shield and spear, and received as an equal and wofthy 
member of their warlike republic. These asserhblies, 
consisting of men able to bear arms, and belonging to 
the same tribe, are summoned at fixed periods or on 
sudden emergencies. ‘The free vote of the members 
of these councils decides on public offences, the elec- 
tion of magistrates, on war or peace. For though the 
leaders are allowed to discuss all subjects previously, 
yet the right of deciding and executing is solely with — 
the people. Impatient of delay, and obeying the im- 
pulse of their passions, without regard to justice or 
policy, the Germans are quick in adopting resolutions. 
Their applause or dissatisfaction is announced by the 
clashing of their arms or by a murmur. In times of 
danger a leader is chosen, to whom several tribes sub- 
mit. The most valiant is selected for this purpose, to 
lead his countrymen more by his example than his au- 
thority. As soon as the danger is past, his authority, 
reluctantly borne by his free-minded countrymen, 
ceases. In times of peace, no other superior is known 
than the princes, who are chosen in the assemblies to 
distribute justice, or compose differences in their re- 
spective districts. Every prince has a guard and a 
council of 100 persons. Although the Romans called 
several German princes kings, yet these rulers had not 
so much as the right of punishing a freeman with death, 
or imprisonment, or blows. A nation to which every 
kind of restraint was thus odious, and which acknowl- 
edged no authority, respected no obligations but those 
which they imposed upon themselves. neh leaders of 
approved valour the noblest youths volu tarily devoted 
their arms and services ; and as the former vied with 
each other in assembling the bravest companions 
around them, so the latter contended for the favour of 
their leaders. It was the duty of the leader to be the 
first in courage in the hour of danger, and the duty of 
his companions not to be inferior to him. ‘To survive 
his fall was an indelible disgrace to his companions, 
for it was their most sacred duty to defend his person, 
and to heighten his glory by their own deeds. — The 
leader fought for victory, his eumpatngy for their 
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leader. Valour was the grace of man, chastity the 
virtue of woman, ‘The primitive nations of German 
origin attached something of a sacred character to the 
female sex. Polygamy was only permitted to the 
princes as a means of extending their connexions ; 
divorce was forbidden rather by a sense of propriety 
than by law. Adultery was considered an inexpiable 
erime, and was, therefore, very rare. Seduction was 
not to be excused on any consideration. The religious 
notions of this race could not but be rude and imper- 
fect. The sun and moon, fire and earth, were their 
deities, whom they worshipped, with some imaginary 
beings to whom they ascribed the direction of the most 
important circumstances of life, and whose will the 
priests pretended to divine by secret arts. Their tem- 
ples were caverns, rendered sacred by the veneration 
of many generations. ‘The ordeals so famous in the 
middle ages were considered by them infallible in all 
dubious cases. Religion afforded the most powerful 
means for inflaming their courage. The sacred stand- 
ards, preserved in the dark recesses of consecrated 
caverns, were raised on the field of battle, and their 
enemies were devoted, with dreadful imprecations, to 
the gods of war and thunder. The valiant only en- 
joyed the favour of the gods ; a warlike life, and death 
in battle, were considered as the surest means of at- 
taining the joys of the other world, where the heroes 
were rejoiced by the relation of their deeds, while sit- 
ting around the festal table, and quaffing beer out of 
large horns or the sculls of their enemies. But the 
glory which the priests promised after death was con- 
ferred by the bards on earth. They celebrated in the 
battle and at the triumphal feasts the glorious heroes 
of past days, the ancestors of the brave who listened 
to their simple but fiery strains, and were inspired by 
them with contempt of death, and kindled to glorious 
deeds, 


4. History of Ancient Germany. 


The Romans first became acquainted with the an- 
cient Germans in B.C. 113, when they appeared un- 
der the name of Teutones and Cimbri, on the confines 
of the Roman dominion, and then moving south, car- 
ried the terror of their arms over Gaul and part of Nor- 
thern Italy, until overthrown by Marius and Catulus 
(103 and 101 B.C.), When Julius Cesar had estab- 
lished himself in Gaul, he became acquainted with a 
nation then designated by the name of Germans. Ari- 
ovistus, the leader of the nation, which had previously 
inhabited the banks of the Danube, attempted to es- 
tablish himself in Gaul, but, being defeated by Cesar, 
he was obliged to flee beyond the Rhine. Of the fu- 
gies who returned over the Rhine, the nation of the 

arcomanni seems to have been formed. Cwsar cross- 
ed the Rhine twice ; not with the view of making con- 
quests in that wilderness, but to secure Gaul against 
the destructive irruptions of the barbarians. He even 
enlisted Germans in his army, first against the Gauls, 
then against Pompey. He obtained an accurate knowl- 
edge of those tribes only that lived nearest to the 
Rhine, as the Ubii, Sygambri, Usipetes, and Tencteri. 
‘The rest of Germany, he was told, was inhabited by 
the Suevi, who were divided into 100 districts, each 
of which annually sent 1000 men in quest of booty. 
They lived more by hunting and pasture than by agri- 
culture, held their fields in common, and prevented the 
approach of foreign nations by devastating ‘their bor- 
ders, This account is true, if it is applied to the Ger- 
mans in general, and if by the 100 districts are under- 
stood different tribes.—The civil wars diverted the 
attention of the Romans from Germany. ‘The confed- 
eracy of the Sygambri made inroads into Gaul with 
impunity, and Agrippa transferred the Ubii, who were 
hard pressed by them, to the west side of the Rhine. 

_. But the Sygambri having defeated Lollius, the legate 
of sa Gia ot the emperor himself hast- 
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ened to the Rhine, erected fortifications along tha 
banks of this river to oppose the progress of the en 

my, and gave his stepson Drusus the chief command 
against them. This general was victorious in several 
expeditions, and advanced as far as the Elbe. He died 
A.U.C. '745. Tiberius, after him, held the chief com- 
mand on the Rhine during two years, and exercised 
more cunning than force against the Germans. He in- 
duced them to enter the Koman service. ‘The body- 
guard of Augustus was composed of Germans, and the 
Cheruscan Arminius was raised to the dignity of 
knight. From 740 to 755, different Roman generals 
commanded in those regions. ‘Tiberius, having re- 
ceived the chief command a second time (A.U.C. 
756), advanced to the Elbe; and the Romans would 
probably have succeeded in making Germany a Roman 
province, but for the imprudence of his successor, 
Quintilius Varus, by which all the advantages which 
had been previously gained were lost. His violent 
measures for changing the manners and customs of the 
Germans produced a general conspiracy, headed by the 
Cheruscan Arminius, who had received his education in 
Rome. Decoyed with three legions into the forest of 
Teutoberg, Varus was attacked and destroyed with his 
army. A few fugitives only were saved by the legate 
Asprenas, who was stationed with three legions in the 
vicinity of Cologne. The consequence of this victory, 
gained by the Germans A.D. 9, was the loss of all the 
Roman possessions beyond the Rhine ; the fortress of 
Aliso, built by Drusus, was destroyed. The Cherusci 
then became the principal nation of Germany. Four 
years after, the Romans, under the command of Ger- 
manicus, made a new expedition against the Germans ; 
but, notwithstanding the valour and military skill of the 
young hero, he did not succeed in re-establishing the 
Roman dominion. ‘The Romans then renounced the 
project of subjugating the Germans, whose invasions 
they easily repelled, and against any serious attacks 
from whom they were secured by the internal dissen- 
sions which had arisen in Germany. Maroboduus, who 
had been educated at the court of Augustus, had united, 
partly by persuasion and partly by force, several Su- 
evian tribes into a coalition, which is known under 
the name of the Marcomannic confederacy. At the 
head of this powerful league, he attacked the great 
kingdom of the Boii, in the southern part of Bohemia 
and Franconia, conquered it, and founded a formidable 
state, whose authority extended over the Marcomanni, 
Hermunduri, Quadi, Longobardi, and Semnones, and 
which was able to send 70,000 fighting men into the 
field. Augustus had ordered Tiberius, with twelve 
legions, to attack Maroboduus and destroy his pow- 
er; but a general rebellion in Dalmatia obliged him to 
conclude a disadvantageous peace. ‘The disasters 
which afterward befell the Romans in the west of 
Germany, prevented them from renewing their at- 
tempts against the Marcomanni, who ventured to make 
frequent incursions into the southern parts of Germa- 
ny. ‘T'wo powerful nations, therefore, now existed in . 
Germany, the Mareomanni and the Cherusci, who, 
however, soon became engaged in disputes. On the 
one hand, the Longobardi and Semnones, disgusted 
with the oppressions of Maroboduus, deserted his con- 
federacy and joined the Cherusci ; and, on the other, 


Inguiomerus, the uncle of Arminius, having become 


jealous of his nephew, went over to Maroboduus, Af- 
ter the war between the two rivals had been carried on 
for a considerable time, according to the rules of the 
military art, which Arminius and Maroboduus had 
learned in the school of the Romans, the victory at 
last remained with the Cherusci. ‘Tiberius, instead of 
assisting Maroboduus, who had solicited his help, in- 
stigated Catualda, king of the Goths, to fall upon him, 
forced him to leave his country, and to my refuge 
with the Romans. Catualda, however, soon experi- 
enced the same fate from the Hermunduri, who now 
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appear as the principal tribe among the Marcomanni. 
The Cherusci, after the loss of their great leader, Ar- 
minius, A.D. 21, fell from their high rank among the 
German nations. Weakened by internal dissensions, 
they finally received a king from Rome, by the name 
of Italicus, who was the last descendant of Arminius. 
During his reign they quarrelled with their confeder- 
ates, the Longobardi, and sunk to an insignificant tribe 
on the south side of the Hercynian forest. On the 
other hand, the Catti, who lived in the western part of 
Germany, rose into importance. The Frisians rebelled 
on account of a tribute imposed upon them by the 
Romans, and were with difficulty overpowered ; while 
the Catti, on the Upper Rhine, made repeated assaults 
on the Roman fortresses on the opposite bank. Their 
pride, however, was humbled by Galba, who compell- 
ed them to abandon the country between the Lahn, the 
Maine, and the Rhine, which was distributed among 
Roman veterans. Eighteen years later a dispute 
arose between the Hermunduri and Catti, on account 
of the salt-springs of the Franconian Saale. Mean- 
while the numerous companions of Maroboduus and 
Catualda, having settled on the north of the Danube, 
between the rivers Gran and Morava, had founded un- 
der Vannius, whom they had received as king from the 
Romans, a new kingdom, which began to grow op- 
pressive to the neighbouring tribes. Although Van- 
nius had entered into an alliance with the Sarmatian 
Iazyge, he was overpowered by the united arms of 
the Hermunduri, Lygii, and western Quadi (A.D. 
50), and was compelled to fly- for refuge to the Ro- 
mans. His son-in-law, Sido, was now at the head of 
the government. He was a friend of the Romans, and 
rendered import@nt services to Vespasian. In the 
West, the power of the Romans was shaken by the 
Batavi, so that they maintained themselves with the 
greatest difficulty. A war now broke out, that was ter- 
minated only with the downfall of Rome. The Suevi, 
being attacked by the Lygii, asked for assistance from 
Domitian, who sent them 100 horsemen. Such pal- 
try succours only offended the Suevi. Entering into 
an alliance with the Jazyge, in Dacia, they threatened 
Pannenia. Domitian was defeated. Nerva checked 
them, and Trajan gained a complete victory over them. 
But, from the time of Antoninus the philosopher, the 
flames of war continued to blaze in those regions. 
The Roman empire was perpetually harassed, on two 
sides by the barbarians, on one side by a number of 
small tribes, who, pressed by the Goths, were forced 
to invade Dacia in quest of new habitations. The 
southern regions were assigned to them in order to 
pacify them. But a war of more moment was car- 
ried on against Rome on the other side, by the united 
forces of the Marcomanni, Hermunduri, and Quadi, 
which is commonly called the Marcomannic war. 
Marcus Aurelius fought against them to the end of his 
life, and Commodus bought a peace, A.D. 180. Mean- 
time the Catti devastated Gaul and Rhetia, the Che- 
rusci forced the Longobardi back to the Elbe. A.D. 
220, new barbarians appeared in Dacia, the Visigoths, 
Gepide, and Heruli, and waged war against the Ro- 
mans. At the same time, in the reign of Caracalla, 
a new confederacy appeared in the southern part of 
Germany, the Alemanni, consisting of Istevonian 
tribes. Rome, in order to defend its provinces against 
them, erected the famous Vallum Romanorum, the 
ruins of which are still visible from Iaxthausen to 
GEhringen. But the power of the Romans sank more 
and more, partly by the incessant struggle against the 
- barbarians, partly by internal agitations. At the time 
when the Roman power had been weakened by civil 
wars, in the frequent military revolutions during the 
government of the emperors, the Franks forced their 
way as far as Spain, and in the reign of the Emperor 
Probus they also conquered the island of the Batavi. 
Thus the Franks and Alemanni were now the most 
4A 
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powerful German nations. Under Julian, the former 
lost the island of the Batavi, which was conquered by 
the Saxons, and the latter were humbled by the armies 
of Rome. But this was Rome’s last victory. In the 
beginning of the 5th century, barbarians assailed the 
Roman empire on all sides. The Vandals, Suevi, and 
Alans occupied Gaul and Spain. The Burgundians 
followed them to Gaul, the Visigoths to Italy and 
Spain; the Burgundians were followed by the Franks, 
the Visigoths by the Ostrogoths, and these by the 
Longobardi. Thus began those migrations of the in- 
numerable hosts, that spread themselves from the North 
and East over all Europe, subduing everything in their 
course. This event is called the great migration of 
the nations. (Encyclopedia Americana, vol. 5, p. 452, 
seqq.) : 

GrrMaAnicus Cmsar, the eldest son of Drusus Nero 
Germanicus, and of Antonia the younger, born B.C. 
14. He was the nephew of Tiberius and brother of 
Claudius, afterward emperor. Augustus, on adopting 
Tiberius, made the latter adopt his nephew Germani- 
cus. At the age of twenty Germanicus served with 
distinction in Dalmatia, and afterward in Pannonia, 
and, on his return to Rome, obtained the honours of 
a triumph. He married Agrippina the elder, grand- 
daughter of Augustus, by whom he had nine children, 
among others Caligula, and Agrippina the younger, the 
mother of Nero. In A.D. 12, Germanicus was made 
consul, and soon after he was sent by Augustus to 
command the legions on the Rhine. On the news of 
the death of Augustus, some of the legions mutinied, 
while Germanicus was absent collecting the revenue in 
Gaul. He hastened back to the camp, and found it 
one scene of tumult and confusion. The young sol- 
diers demanded an increase of pay, the veterans their 
discharge. They had already driven the centurions 
out of the camp. Some offered their assistance to 
raise Germanicus to the supreme power, but he re- 
jected their offers with horror, and left his judgment- 
seat, heedless of the clamour and threats of the muti- 
neers. Having retired with a few friends to his tent, 
after some consultation on the danger to the empire 
if the hostile Germans should take advantage of the 
confusion caused by this sedition of the troops, he de- 
termined upon exhibiting to the soldiers fictitious let- 
ters of Tiberius, which granted most of their demands, 
and, the better to appease them, he disbursed to them 
immediately a considerable sum by way of bounty. 
He found still greater difficulty, however, in quelling 
a second mutiny, which broke out on the arrival of 
legates from the senate, who brought to Germanicus 
his promotion to the rank of proconsul. The soldiers 
suspected that they came with orders for their punish- 
ment, and the camp became again a scene of confu-~ 
sion. Germanicus ordered his wife Agrippina, with 
her son Caius Caligula, attended by other officers” 
wives and children, to leave the camp, as being no 
longer a place of safety for them. This sight affected 
and mortified the soldiers, who begged their command- 
er to revoke the order, to punish the guilty, and to 
march against the enemy. They then began to inflict 
summary execution on the ringleaders of the mutiny, 
without waiting for the sanction of their general. A 
similar scene took place in the camp of two other 
legions, which were stationed in another part of the 
country, under the orders of Cecina. Availing him- 
self of the state of excitement on the part of the sol- 
diers, Germanicus crossed the Rhine, attacked the 
Marsi, the Bructeri, and other German tribes, and rout- 
ed them with great slaughter. The following year he 
| the Catti, and, after having burned their city 
of Mattium (according to Mannert, Marpurg), he vie~ 
toriously returned over the Rhine. Here some depu- — 
ties of Segestes appeared before him, soliciting, in the 
name of their master, his assistance against Arminius, — 
the son-in-law of Segestes, by whom the pr was be- 
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sieged. Germanicus hastened to his rescue, delivered 
him, and made Thusnelda, wife of Arminius, prisoner. 
Arminius then prepared for war, and Germanicus col- 
lected his forces on the Amisia or Ems. A battle 
ensued. The Roman legions were already receding, 
when Germanicus renewed the attack with fresh troops, 
and thus happily averted the rout that threatened him. 
Arminius retreated, and Germanicus was content to re- 
gain the banks of the Ems, and retire with honour 
from a contest which his army could no longer sustain. 
After having lost another part of his troops during his 
retreat, by a violent storm, which wrecked the vessels 
in which they were embarked, he reached the mouths 
of the Rhine with a feeble remnant of his army, and 
employed the winter in making new preparations for 
war against the Germans. He built a fleet of one thou- 
sand vessels, in order to avoid the difficult route by land 
through forests and morasses, and landed at the mouth 
of the Ems. Proceeding thence towards the Visurgis 
or Weser, he found the Cherusci assembled on the 
opposite bank, with the intention of contesting the 
passage. Nevertheless, he effected it, and fought a 
battle which began at daybreak, and terminated to the 
advantage of the Romans. On the succeeding day 
the Germans renewed the contest with fury, and car- 
ried disorder into the ranks of the Romans, but Ger- 
manicus maintained possession of the field. The Ger- 
mans returned into their forests. Germanicus re-em- 
barked, and, after having experienced a terrible storm, 
by which part of his fleet was dissipated, went into 
winter-quarters, but not until he had made another in- 
cursion into the territory of the Marsi. Meantime Ti- 
berius wrote repeatedly to his nephew, that he had 
earned enough of glory in Germany, and that he ought 
to return to Rome to enjoy the triumph which he had 
merited. Germanicus asked for another year to com- 
plete the subjugation of Germany, but Tiberius, who 
felt jealous of the glory of his nephew, and of his pop- 
ularity with the troops, remained inflexible, and Ger- 
manicus was obliged to return to Rome, where he 
triumphed in the following year, A.D. 17. The year 
after, he was consul for the second time with Tiberius 
himself, and was sent to the East, where serious dis- 
turbances had broken out, with most extensive powers. 
But Tiberius took care to have a watch over him, by 
placing in the government of Syria Cneus Piso, a 
violent and ambitious man, who seems to have been 
well qualified for his mission, as he annoyed Germani- 
cus in every possible way, and his wife Plancina sec- 
onded him in his purpose. The frank and open na- 
ture of Germanicus was no match for the wily intrigues 
of his enemies. After making peace with Artabanus, 
king of the Parthians, and calming other disturbances 
in the East, Germanicus fell ill at Antioch, and, after 
lingering for some time, died, plainly expressing 10 his 
wife and friends around him that he was the victim of 
the wickedness of Piso and Plancina, meaning most 
probably that some slow poison had been administered 
to him. His wife Agrippina, with her son Caius and 
her other children, returned to Rome with the ashes 
of her husband. Germanicus was generally and deep- 
ly regretted. Like his father Drusus, he was, while 
living, an object of hope to the Romans. He died 
A.D. 19,-in the thirty-fourth year of his age. Ger- 
manicus has been praised for his sincerity, his kind 
nature, his disinterestedness, and his love of informa- 
tion, which he exhibited in his travels in Greece and 
Egypt. “His military talents appear to have been of a 
_ high order. And yet, in the midst of warlike opera- 
tions, he still found leisure for literary pursuits, and fa- 
youred the world with two Greek comedies, some epi- 
grams, and a translation of Aratus into Latin verse. 
The translation has come down to us in part. (Vid. 
Aratus 1.—Tacit., Ann., 1, 31, seqgqg.—Id., Ann., 2, 
5.—Id. ib., 2, 53, seqg.— Dio Cass., 57, 5, seqq.) 

— ae ancient tribes of Persia. (He- 
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rod., 1,125.) This circumstance forms an important 
argument in the question respecting the affinity be- 
tween the early Germanic and Persian races, (Con- 
sult remarks under the article Germania, § 1.) 

Grrontur@, a town of Laconia, to the north of 
Helos, founded by the Achwans long before the inva- 
sion of the Dorians and the Heraclidw, and subse- 
quently colonized by the latter. When Pausanias vis- 
ited Laconia, he found Geronthre in possession of the 
Eleuthero-Lacones. It contained a temple and grove 
of Mars, and another temple of Apollo. ‘This ancient 
town is supposed to have been situated near the vil- 
lage of Mieraki, where there are some vestiges. (Pau- 
san., 3, 22.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol, 3, p. 218.) 

Gerra, I. a city of Arabia Deserta, on di Sinus 
Persicus. It was enriched by commerce, and the 
principal articles of trade were the perfumes brought 
from the Sabzxi, sent up the Euphrates to Thapsacus, 
and across the desert to Petra. (Plin., 6, 28.—Schol. 
ad Nicand., Alexiph., v. 107.) ‘This city, for the con- 
struction of whose houses and ramparts stones of salt 
were used, appears to be represented by that now 
named El-Katif.—Il. A city of Algyptus Inferior, or 
lower Egypt, in the eastern quarter, about Hf by miles 
from Pelusium. Now probably Maseli,—Ill. A city 
of Syria, in the district of Cyrrhestica, between Be- 
thammaria and Arimara, and near the Euphrates. 
Now Suruk.—IV. According to Ptolemy, a city on 
the Island Meninx, in the Syrtis Minor, west of the 
city of Meninx. (Bischoff und Moller, Worterb, der 
Geogr., 8. Vv.) 

Gurrui, a people of Scythia, in whose country the 
Borysthenes rises. ‘The kings of Scythia were buried 
in their territories. (Jerodot., 4, 71" 

Gerruvs, a river of Scythia, which, according to 
Herodotus (4, 56), separated from the Borysthenes, 
near the place as far as which that river was first 
known. It flowed towards the sea, dividing the ter- 
ritories of the Herdsmen from those of the Royal Scy- 
thians, and then fell into the Hypacris. D’Anville 
makes it the same with the modern Molosznijawodi. 
Rennell, however, inclines in favour of the T'asczenac. 
(Geogr. of Herodotus, p. 71.) 

Gervon, Gervoneus, and Grryones, a celebrated 
monster, born from the union of Chrysaor with Calli- 
rhoé. He had the bodies of three men united; they 
cohered above, but below the loins they were divided 
into three. He lived in the island of Erythea, in 
the Sinus Gaditanus. Geryon was the possessor of 
remarkable oxen. They were of ci i hue, and 
were guarded by a herdsman named Eurytion, and by 
the two-headed dog Orthos, the progeny of Wchidna 
and Typhon. The tenth labour of Hercules was to 
bring the oxen of Geryon from the island where they 
were pastured. Having reached Erythea in the golden 
cup of the Sun-god, he passed the night on Mount 
Abas. The dog Orthos, discovering him, flew at him, 
but Hercules struck him with his club, and killed Eu- 
rytion who came up to his aid. Mencetius, who kept 
in the same place the oxen of Hades, having informed 
Geryon of what had happened, the latter pursued and 
overtook Hercules as he was driving the cattle along 
the river Anthemus. Geryon there attacked him, but 
was slain by his arrows; and Hercules, placing the oxen 
in the cup, brought them over to the Continent. (Vid. 
Hercules, where an explanation is given of the whole 
legend respecting the hero, and consult Apollod., 2, 
5, 10.)—According to some ancient writers, the oxen 
of Geryon were brought, not from the island of Ery- 
thea, but from Acarnania. Consult on this subject the 
remarks of Creuzer (Hist. Grec. Antiquiss. ’ragm., 
p- 51, not.). 

Gessoriicum, a town of the Morini, in Gaul ; it 
was afterward named Bononia, or Bolonia, and is now 
Boulogne. \t appears to be the same with the Mori- 
norum Portus Britannicus of Pliny (4, eatr.). Man- 
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nert makes it identical with the Portus Iciws or Itius. | 


(Mela, 3, 2.—Sueton., Vit. Claud., 17.—Eutrop., 9, 
8.—Zosim., 6, 2.) 

Geta, Antonius, younger son of the Emperor Sep- 
timius Severus, was born A.D. 190, and made Cesar 
and colleague with his father and brother, A.D. 208. 
The most remarkable circumstance recorded of him is 
the dissimilarity of his disposition to that of his 
father and brother, who were both cruel, while Geta 
was distinguished by his mildness and affability. He 
is said to have several times reproved his brother Cara- 
calla for his proneness to shed blood, in consequence 
of which he incurred his mortal hatred. When Seve- 
rus died at Eboracum (York), A.D. 211, he named his 
two sons as his joint successors in the empire. ‘The 
soldiers, who were much attached to Geta, withstood 
all the insinuations of Caracalla, who wished to reign 
alone, and insisted upon swearing allegiance to both 
emperors together. After a short and unsuccessful 
campaign, the two brothers, with their mother Julia, 


proceeded to Rome, where, after performing the fu- 
neral rites of their father, they divided the imperial 
palace between them, and at one time thought of di- 
viding the empire likewise. Geta, who was fond of 
tranquillity, proposed to take Asia and Egypt, and to 
reside at Antioch or Alexandrea; but the Empress Ju- 
lia with tears deprecated the partition, saying that she 
could not bear to part from either of her sons. After 
repeated attempts of Caracalla to murder Geta, he 
feigned a wish to be reconciled to his brother, and in- 
vited him to a conference in their mother’s apartment. 
Geta unsuspectingly went, and was stabbed by some 
centurions whom Caracalla had concealed for the pur- 
pose. His mother Julia tried to shield him, but they 
murdered him in her arms, and she was stained by his 
blood, and wounded in one of her hands. This hap- 
pened A.D. 212. After the murder Caracalla began a 
fearful proscription of all the friends of Geta, and also 
of those who lamented his death on public grounds. 
(Spartian., Vit. Get.— Herodian, 4, 1, seqgq.— Dio 
Cass., 77, 2, seqq.) 

Grrz, the name of a northern tribe mentioned in 
Roman history, inhabiting the country on both banks 
of the Danube near its estuary, and along the western 
shores of the Euxine. ‘Those who lived south of the 
Danube were brought into a kind of subjection to 
Rome in the time of Augustus (Dio Cass., 51); and 
their country, called Scythia Parva, and also Pontus, is 
well known, under the latter name, through the poems 
which Ovid, in his exile, wrote from Tomi, the place of 
his residence. He gives in many passages a dismal 
account of the appearance and manners of the Gete, 
especially in elegies seventh and tenth of the fifth book 
of his Tristia. ‘The maritime parts of the country had 
been in former times colonized by the Greeks, and this 
may account for the partial civilization of the Gete 
south of the Danube, while their brethren north of the 
same river remained in a state of barbarism and inde- 
pendence. The Gete are described by Herodotus 
(4, 93) as living in his time south of the Ister (Dan- 
ube). He calls them the bravest of the Thracians. 
The Goths are supposed to have had a common ori- 
gin with the Getz. (Plin., 4, 11.—Mela, 2, 2.— 
Jornand., de Regn. Success., p. 50, seq.) 

Gicanrzs, the sons of Celus and Terra, who, ac- 
cording to Hesiod, sprang from the blood of the wound 
which Ceelus received from his son Saturn ; while Hy- 
ginus calls them sons of Tartarus and Terra. They are 
represented as of uncommon stature, with strength pro- 

ortioned to their gigantic size. Some of them, as 
Cottus, Briareus, and Gyes, had fifty heads and one 
hundred arms. ‘The giants are fabled by the poets to 
have made war upon the gods. The scene of the 
conflict is said to have been the peninsula of Pallene ; . 
and with the aid of Hercules the gods subdued their 
formidable foes. The principal champions on the side 
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of the giants were Porphyrion, Alcyoneus, and Encel- 
adus, on the last of whom Minerva flung the island 
of Sicily, where his motions cause the eruptions of 
Etna. (Pind., Pyth., 8, 15.—Id., Nem., 1, 100.— 
Apollod., 1, 6.)—It is said that Earth, enraged at the 
destruction of the giants, brought forth the huge Ty- 
phon to contend with the gods. The stature of this 
monster reached the sky ; fire flashed from his eyes; 
he hurled glowing rocks with loud cries and hissing 
against heaven, and flame and storm rushed from his 
mouth. The gods, in dismay, fled to Egypt, and con- 
cealed themselves under the forms of various animals. 
Jupiter, however, after a severe conflict, overcame him, 
and placed him beneath Atna. (Pind., Pyth., 1, 29, 
seqq.—ld., frag. Epinic., 5.—ZAisch., Prom. V., 351, 
seqg.) The flight of the gods into Egypt is a bung- 
ling attempt at connecting the Greek mythology with 
the animal worship of that country. (Keighiley’s My- 
thology, p. 262, seg.) The giants appear to have been 
nothing more than the energies of nature personified, 
and the conflict between them and the gods must al- 
lude to some tremendous convulsion of nature in very 
early times. (Vzd. Lectonia, and compare Hermann 
und Creuzer, Briefe, &c., p. 164.)—As regards the 
general question, respecting the possible existence in 
former days of a gigantic race, it need only be observed, 
that, if their structure be supposed to have been simi- 
lar to that of the rest of our species, they must have 
been mere creatures of poetic imagination ; they could 
not have existed. It is found that the bones of the 
human body are invariably hollow, and, consequently, 
well calculated to resist external violence. Had they 
been solid, they would have proved too heavy a burden 
for man to bear. But this hollowness, while it is ad- 
mirably well fitted for the purpose which has just been 
mentioned, and likewise subserves many other impor- 
tant ends in the animal economy, is not by any means 
well adapted for supporting a heavy superincumbent 
weight; on the contrary, it renders the bone weaker, 
in this respect, than if the latter had been solid. The 
inference from all this is very plain. Man never was 
intended by his Maker for a gigantic being, since his 
limbs could not, in that event, have supported him ; 
and, if giants ever did exist, they must necessarily 
have been crushed by their own weight. Or, had their 
bones been made solid, the weight of their limbs would 
have been so enormous, that these lofty beings must 
have remained as immoveable as statues. That many 
of our species have attained a very large size is indis- 
putable, but the world has never seen giants; and in 
all those cases where the bones of giants are said to 
have been dug up from the earth, the remains thus dis- 
covered have been found to be merely those of some 
extinct species of the larger kind of animals. A sim- 
ple mode of life, abundance of nutritious food, and a 
salubrious atmosphere, give to all organic beings large 
and graceful forms. The term giant, as used in scrip- 
ture, originates in an error of translation. In our ver- 
sion of holy writ six different Hebrew words are ren- 
dered by the sdme term giants, whereas they merely 
mean, in general, persons of great courage, wicked- 
ness, &c., and not men of enormous stature, as 18 
commonly supposed. Thus, too, when Nimrod is 
styled in the Greek version a giant before the Lord, 
nothing more is meant than that he was a man of ex- 
tensive power. 
Ginves. Vid. Gyndes. i 
Gir, a river of Africa, which Ptolemy delineates as 
equal in length to the Niger, the course of each being 
probably about 1000 British miles. It ran from east 
to west, until lost in the same lake, marsh, or desert 
as the Niger. The Arabian geographer Edrisi seems 
to indicate the Ghir when he els Ce the ia of the | 
s running to the west, and being lost in an 
inietaeee, in mht was the island Ulil. Some have 
supposed the Gir of Ptolemy to be the air ie Bornou, 
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or Wad-al-Gazel, which, joining another considerable 


river flowing from Kuku, discharges itself into the 
Nubia Palus or Kangra, and it is so delineated in 
Rennell’s map; but others, seemingly with better 
reason, apprehend the Gir of Ptolemy to be the Bahr- 
Kulla of Browne, in his history of Africa. 
GrapiaTorit Lup1, combats originally exhibited at 
the grave of deceased persons at Rome. They were 
first introduced there by the Bruti, upon the death of 
their father, A.U.C. 490, and they thus formed ori- 
ginally a kind of funeral sacrifice, the shades of the 
dead being supposed to be propitiated with blood. For 
some time after this they were exhibited only on such 
occasions. Subsequently, however, the magistrates, 
to entertain the people, gave shows of gladiators at the 
Saturnalia and the festival of Minerva. Incredible 
numbers of men were destroyed in this manner. Af- 
ter the triumph of Trajan over the Dacians, spectacles 
of this kind were exhibited for 123 days, in which 
10,000 gladiators fought. Gladiators were kept and 
maintained in schools by persons called lanist@, who 
purchased and trained them. The whole number un- 
der one lanista was called familia. Gladiators were at 
first composed of captives and slaves, or of condemned 
malefactors. But afterward also freeborn citizens, in- 
duced by hire or by inclination, fought on the arena ; 
some even of noble birth; and, what is still more won- 
derful, women of rank, and dwarfs. When there were 
to be any shows, handbills were circulated to give no- 
tice to the people, and to mention the place, number, 
time, and every circumstance requisite to be known. 
When they were first brought upon the arena, they 
walked round the place with great pomp and solemnity, 
and after that they were matched in equal pairs with 
great nicety. ‘They first had a skirmish with wooden 
files, called rwdes or arma lusoria. After this the ef- 
fective weapons, such as swords, daggers, &c., called 
arma decretoria, were given them, and the signal for 
the engagement was given by the sound of a trumpet. 
As they had all previously bound themelves to contend 
till the last, the fight was bloody and obstinate ; and 
when one signified his submission by surrendering his 
arms, the victor was not permitted to grant him his life 
without the leave and approbation of the multitude. 
This was done by pressing down their thumbs, with 
the hands clenched. On the contrary, if the people 
wished him slain, they turned their thumbs upward. 
The first of these signs was called pollicem premere ; 
the second, pollzcem vertere. The combats of gladia- 
tors were sometimes different, either in weapons or 
dress, whence they were generally distinguished into 
the following orders. The secutores were armed with 
a sword and buckler, to keep off the net of their antag- 
onists, the refiarazi. These last endeavoured to throw 
their net over the head of their opponent, and in that 
manner to entangle him, and prevent him from striking. 
If this did not succeed, they betook themselves to flight. 
Their dress was a short coat, with a hat tied under the 
ehin with broad riband. They bore a trident in their 
left hand. The Threces, originally Thracians, were 
armed with a falchion and small round shield. The 
myrmallones, called also Galli, from their Gallic dress, 
were much the same as the secutores. They were, 
like them, armed with a sword, and on the top of their 
headpiece they wore the figure of a fish embossed, 
called opuvpoc, whence their name. The hoplomachi 
‘were completely armed from head to foot, as their 
name implies. The Sammnites, armed after the man- 
ner of the Samnites, wore a large shield, broad at the 
top, and growing more narrow at the bottom, more 
conveniently to defend the upper parts of the body. 
The essedarzi generally fought from the essedum, or 
chariot used by the ancient Gauls and Britons. The 
andabate, avabdrat, fought on horseback, with a hel- 
met that covered and defended their faces and eyes. 
Hence a als more pugnare is to fight blind- 
; 56 
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folded. The meridiani engaged in the afternoon. 
The postulatitii were men of great skill and experi- 
ence, and such as were generally produced by the 
emperors. The jiscales were maintained out of the 
emperor’s treasury, fiscus. The dimacheri fought 
with two swords in their hands, whence their name. 
After these cruel exhibitions had been continued for 
the amusement of the Roman populace, they were 
abolished by Constantine the Great, near 600 years 
from their first institution. ‘They were, however, re- 
vived under the reign of Constantius and his two suc- 
cessors, but Honorius for ever put an end to these 
cruel barbarities. 

Guauce, I. a daughter of Creon, king of Corinth, 
called also Cretisa, married to Jason after his separa- 
tion from Medea.—II. A fountain at Corinth, which 
was said to have received its name from Glauce, who 
threw herself into it in order to be freed from the en- 
chantments of Medea. (Pausan., 2, 3.) 

Guavcus, I. son of Hippolochus, and grandson of 
Bellerophon. He was, with Sarpedon, leader of the 
Lycian auxiliaries of King Priam. Upon the discoy- 
ery made on the field of battle by him and Diomede, 
that their grandfathers, Bellerophon, king of Ephyre or 
Corinth, and Cineus, king of A®tolia, had been re- 
markable for their friendship, they mutually agreed to 
exchange their armour, that of Glaucus being of gold, 
and that of Diomede of brass. Hence arose the prov- 
erb, “It is the exchange of Glaucus and Diomede,”’ 
to denote inequality in things presented or exchanged. 
Glaucus was slain by Ajax. (Hom., Il., 6, 119, seqq. 
—Virg., Zin., 6, 483.)—II. A sea deity, probably 
only another form of Poseidon or Neptune, whose son 
he is, according to some accounts. (Kuanthes, ap. 
Athen., 7, p. 296.) Like the marine gods in general, 
he had the gift of prophecy ; and we find him appear- 
ing to the Argonauts (Apoll. Rh., 1, 1810, seg.), and 
to Menelaus (Eurip., Orest., 356, segq.), and telling 
them what had happened, or what was to happen. In 
later times, sailors were continually making reports of 
his soothsaying. (Pausan., 9, 22.) Some said that 
he dwelt with the Nereides at Delos, where he gave re- 
sponses to all who sought them. (Aristot., ap. Athen., 
I. c.) According to others, he visited each year all 
the isles and coasts, with a train of monsters of the 
deep (x#Tea), and, unseen, foretold in the Holic dia- 
lect all kinds of evil. The fishermen watched for his 
approach, and endeavoured by fastings, prayer, and fu- 
migations to avert the ruin with which his prophecy 
menaced the fruits and cattle. At times he was seen 
among the waves, and his body appeared covered with 
muscles, seaweed, and stones. He was heard ever- 
more to lament his fate in not being able to die. (Plat., 
Rep., 10, 611.—Schol., ad loc.)—This last circum- 
stance refers to the common pragmatic history of 
Glaucus. He was a fisherman, it is said (Pausan., 
l. c—Ovid, Met., 13, 904, seqq.), of Anthedon, in 
Beotia. Observing one day the fish which he had 
caught and thrown on the grass to bite it, and then to 
jump into the sea, his curiosity excited him to taste it 
also. Immediately on his doing so he followed their 
example, and thus became a sea-god. Another ac- 
count made him to have obtained his immortality by 
tasting the grass, which had revived a hare he had run 
down in Atolia. (Nicand., ap. Athen., l. c.) He 
was also said to have built and steered the Argo, and to 
have been made a god of the sea by Jupiter during 
the voyage. (Possis, ap. Athen., 1. c.) An account 
of the story of his love for Scylla will be found under 
the latter article. (Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 248, 
seqq.)—III. A son of Sisyphus, king of Corinth, by 
Merope, the daughter of Atlas, born at Potnia, a vil- 
lage of Boeotia. According to one account, he re- 
strained his mares from having intercourse with the 
steeds ; upon which Venus inspired the former with 


| such fury, that they tore his body to pieces as he re- 
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turned from the games which Adrastus had celebrated 
in honour of his father. Another version of the story 
makes them to have run mad after eating a certain 
plant at Potnie. (Etymol. Mag., s. v. Morviddec.— 
Hygin., fab., 250.—Virgil, Georg., 3, 268.—Heyne, 
ad Varg., 1. c.—Paleph., de Incred., c. 26.—Schol. ad 
Eurip., Phen., 1141.)—lV. A son of Minos and Pas- 
iphae, who, pursuing, when a child, a mouse, fell into 
a vessel of honey and was smothered.. His father, 
ignorant of his fate, consulted the oracle to know 
where he was, and received for answer that there was 
a three-coloured cow in his herd, and that he who could 
best tell what she was like, could restore his son to life. 
The soothsayers were all assembled, and Polvyidus, 
the son of Coiranus, said that her colour was that of 
the berry of the brier, green, red, and, lastly, black. 
Minos thereupon desired him to find his son; and 
Polyidus, by his skill in divination, discovered where 
he was. Minos then ordered him to restore him to 
life; and, on his declaring his incapacity so to do, 
shut him up in a chamber with the body of his child. 
While here, the soothsayer saw a serpent approach 
the body, and he struck and killed it. Another im- 
mediately appeared, and seeing the first one dead, re- 
tired, and came back soon after with a plant in its 
mouth, and laid it on the dead one, which instantly 
came to life. Polyidus, by employing the same herb, 
recovered the child. Minos, before he let him depart, 
insisted on his communicating his art toGlaucus. He 
did so; but, as he was taking leave, he desired his 
pupil to spit into his mouth. Glaucus obeyed, and 
lost the memory of all he had learned. (Apollod., 3, 
3, 1—Tzetz., ad Lyc.,811.) Hyginus makes him to 
have been restored to life by Ausculapius. (Hygin., 
Poet. Astron., 2, 14.) 

Guaucus Sinus, a gulf of Lycia, at the head of 
which stood the city of Telmissus or Macrz, whence 
in ancient times the gulf was sometimes also called 
Sinus Telmissius, and whence comes likewise its mod- 
ern name, Gulf of Macrz. 

Guora or Cora, a river of Britain, now the Clyde, 
falling into the Glota Aistuarium, or Frith of Clyde. 

Gnazfa, a town of Apulia, the same as Egnatia, 
the name being merely shortened by dropping the ini- 


tial vowel. (Vid. Egnatia.) 
Gnipus. Vid. Cnidus. 
Gwossus. Vid. Cnosus. 


Gosryas, a Persian, one of the seven noblemen 
who conspired against the usurper Smerdis. (Vid. 
Darius.) 

Gomput, a city of Thessaly, of considerable strength 
and importance, and the key of the country on the side 
of Epirus. It was situate on the borders of the Atha- 
manes, and was occupied by that people not long be- 
fore the battle of Cynoscephale. When Cesar enter- 
ed Thessaly, after his joining Domitius at Augitium, 
the inhabitants of Gomphi, aware of his failure at Dyr- 
rhachium, closed their gates against him; the walls, 
however, were presently scaled, notwithstanding their 
great height, and the town was given up to plunder. 
Tn his account of this event, Cesar describes Gomphi 
as a large and opulent city. (Bell. Civ., 3, 80.— 
Compare Appian, B. C., 2, 64.) The Greek geogra- 
pher Meletius places it on the modern site of Stagous, 
‘or Kalabachi as it is called by the Turks (Geogr., p. 
388); but Pouqueville was informed that its ruins 
were to be seen at a place called Cletsowra, not far 
from Stagous. (Vol. 3, p. 339.) 

Gowniras, one of the Antigoni. (Vid. Gonni.) 

Gonn1, a town of Thessaly, twenty miles from La- 
rissa, according to Livy (36, 10), and close to the en- 
trance of the gorge of Tempe. It was strongly forti- 
fied by Perses in his first campaign against the Ro- 
mans, who made no attempt to render themselves 
masters of this key of Macedonia. (Ziv., 42, 54.) 
Antigonus, surnamed Gonatas, was probably born here, 
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since Stephanus of Byzantium gives it as the ethnic 
derivative of Gonni. The scholiast on Lycophron (v. 
904), in commenting on a passage of the poet where 
this town is alluded to, says it was also called Go- 
nussa. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 1, p. 380.) 

_ Gorpi1, mountains in Armenia, where the Tigris 
rises. 

Gorpiinus, I., Marcus Anrontnus AFRICANUS, 
born during the reign of the first Antonine, of one of 
the most illustrious and wealthy families of Rome, made 
himself very popular during his questorship by his mu- 
nificence, and the large sums which he spent in provi- 
ding games and other amusements for the people. He 
also cultivated literature, and wrote several poems, 
among others one in which he celebrated the virtues 
of the two Antonines. Being intrusted with the gov- 
ernment of several provinces, he conducted himself in 
such a manner as to gain universal approbation. He 
was proconsul of Africa A.D. 237. When an insur- 
rection broke out in that province against Maximinus, 
on account of his exactions, and the insurgents saluted 
Gordianus as emperor, he prayed earnestly to be ex- 
cused, on account of his age, being then past eighty, 
and to be allowed to die in peace ; but the insurgents 
threatening to kill him if he refused, he accepted the 
perilous dignity, naming his son Gordianus as his col- 
league, and both made their solemn entry into Carthage 
amid universal applause. The senate cheerfully con- 
firmed the election, proclaiming the two Gordiani as 
emperors, and declaring Maximinus and his son to be 
enemies to their country. Meantime, however, Capel- 
lianus, governor of Mauritania, collected troops in fa- 
vour of Maximinus, and marched against Carthage. 
The younger Gordianus came out to oppose him, but 
was defeated and killed, and his aged father, on learn- 
ing the sad tidings, strangled himself. Their reign 
had not lasted two months altogether, yet they were 
greatly regretted, on account of their personal quali- 
ties, and the hopes which the people had founded on 
them. (Capitol., Vit. Gordian. Tr.)—II. M. Anto- 
nius Africanus, son of Gordianus, was instructed by 
Serenus Samonicus, who left him his library, which 
consisted of 62,000 volumes. He was well informed, 
and wrote several works, but was intemperate in his 
pleasures, which latter circumstance seems to have 
recommended him to the favour of the Emperor Heli- 
ogabalus. Alexander Severus advanced him subse- 
quently to the consulship. He afterward passed into 


' Africa as lieutenant to his father, and, when the latter 


was elevated to the throne, shared that dignity with him. 
But, after a reign of not quite two months, he fell in 
battle at the age of forty-six, against Capellianus, a 
partisan of Maximinus. (Vid. Gordianus, I.—Capi- 
tolinus, Vit. Gordian. Tr.) —III. Marcus Antoninus 
Prvs, grandson, on the mother’s side, of the elder Gor- 
dianus, and nephew of Gordianus the younger, was 
twelve years of age when he was proclaimed Cesar by 
general acclamation of the people of Rome, after the 
news had arrived of the death of the two Gordiani in 
Africa. The senate named him colleague of the two 
new emperors Maximus and Balbinus, but in the fol- 
lowing year (A.D. 238, according to Blair and other 
chronologers) a mutiny of the pretorian soldiers took 


| place at Rome, Balbinus and Maximus were murdered, 


and the boy Gordianus was proclaimed emperor. His 
disposition was kind and amiable, but at the begin- 
ning of his reign he trusted to the insinuations of a 
certain Maurus and other freedmen of the palace, who 
abused his confidence, and committed many acts of 
injustice. In the second year of his reign a revolt 
broke out in Africa, where a certain Sabraianus was 
proclaimed emperor, but the insurrection was soon put 
down by the governor of Mauritania. In the followimg 
year, Gordianus being consul with Claudius Pompeia- 
nus, 

Misitheus, a man of the greatest eo: who 


(i 


married Furia Sabina Tranquillina, daughter of — 
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was then placed at the head of the emperor’s guards. 
Misitheus disclosed to Gordianus the disgraceful con- 
duct of Maurus and his friends, who were immediately 
deprived of their offices and driven away from coutt. 
From that moment Gordianus placed implicit trust in 
his father-in-law, on whom the senate conferred the 
title of ‘‘Guardian of the Republic.” In the next 
year, news came to Rome that the Persians under 
Sapor had invaded Mesopotamia, had occupied Nisibis 
and Carrhe, entered Syria, and, according to Capito- 
linus, had taken Antioch. Gordianus, resolving to 
march in person against this formidable enemy, opened 
the temple of Janus, according to an ancient custom 
which had been long disused, and, setting out from 
Rome at the head of a choice army, took his way by 
Illyricum and Meesia, where he defeated the Goths 
and Sarmatians, and drove them beyond the Danube. 
In the plains of Thrace, however, he encountered an- 
other tribe, the Alani, from whom he experienced a 
check; but they having also retired towards the north, 


Gordianus crossed the Hellespont, and landed in Asia, | 


whence he proceeded into Syria, delivered Antioch, 
defeated the Persians in several battles, retook Nisibis 
and Carrhe, and drove Sapor back to his own domin- 
ions. The senate voted him a triumph, and also a 
statue to Misitheus, to whose advice much of the suc- 
cess of Gordianus was attributed. Unfortunately, 
however, that wise counsellor died the following year, 
not without suspicions of foul play being raised against 
Philippus, an officer of the guards, who succeeded him 
in the command. In the year after, A.D. 244, Gordi- 
anus advanced into the Persian territory, and defeated 
Sapor on the banks of the Chaboras; but while he 
was preparing to pursue him, the traitor Philippus, 
who had contrived to spread discontent among the 
soldiers by attributing their privations to the inexpe- 
rience of a boyish emperor, was proclaimed by the 
army his colleague in the empire. Gordianus con- 
sented, but soon after was murdered by the ambitious 
Philippus. A monument was raised to him by the 
soldiers, with an inscription, at a place called Zaitha, 
twenty miles east of the town of Circesium, not far 
from the left bank of the Euphrates, which continued 
to be seen until it was destroyed by Licinius, who 
claimed to be a descendant of Philippus. Gordianus 
was about twenty years old when he died. His body, 
according to Eutropius, was carried to Rome, and-he 
was numbered among the gods. His short reign was 
a prosperous one for Rome. (Capitol., Vit. Gord. 
Tert.—Herodian, ‘7, 10, segg.—Id., 8, 6, seqq.—Eu- 
trop., 9, 2.) 

Gorpivum, a city of Galatia in Asia Minor, on the 
river Sangarius, a little to the east of Pessinus. Here 
was preserved the famous Gordian knot which Alex- 
ander cut. (Vid. Gordius.) This place changed its 
name in the reign of Augustus to Juliopolis, which was 
given it by Cleo, a leader of some predatory bands in 
this quarter. After the battle of Actium, he declared 
for Augustus ; and being thus left in safe possession of 
this city, which was his birthplace, changed its name 
out of compliment to the memory of Cesar. (Justin, 
11, 7.—Liv., 38, 18.—Curt., 3, 1.—Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 72.) 

Gorpivs, a Phrygian, who, though originally a peas- 
ant, was raised to the throne. During a sedition, the 
Phrygians consulted the oracle, and were told that all 
their troubles would cease as soon as they chose for 
their king the first man they met going to the temple 
of Jupiter mounted on a chariot. Gordius was the 
object of their choice, and he immediately consecrated 
his chariot in the temple of Jupiter. The knot which 
tied the yoke to the draught-tree was made in such an 
artful manner, that the ends of the cord could not be 
perceived. From this circumstance, a report was soon 
spread that the empire of Asia was promised by the 
oracle to ay that could untie the Gordian knot. 
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Alexander, in his conquest of Asia, passed by Gordi- 
um; and as he wished to leave nothing undone which 
might inspire his soldiers with courage, and make his 
enemies believe that he was born to conquer Asia, he 
cut the knot with his sword, and from that circum- 
stance asserted that the oracle was really fulfilled, and 
that his claims to universal empire were fully justified. 
(Justin, 11,'7.—Curt., 3, 1.) 

Goreias, a celebrated statesman, orator, and soph- 
ist, born at Leontini in Sicily, whence he was sur- 
named Leontinus. He flourished in the fifth century 
before the Christian era, during the most brilliant pe- 
riod of the literary activity of Greece, and has been 
immortalized by the dialogue of Plato which bears his 
name. The dates of his birth and death are alike un- 
certain, but the number of his years far outran the or- 
dinary length of human existence, and, in the different 
statements, ranges between 100 and 109. Whatever 
may have been the speculative errors of Gorgias, his 
long life was remarkable for an undeviating practice of 
virtue and temperance, which secured to his last days 
the full possession of his faculties, and imparted cheer- 
fulness and resignation in the hour of death. Accord- 
ing to Eusebius, Gorgias flourished in the 86th Olym- 
piad, and came to Athens Olymp. 88, 2, or B.C. 427, 
to seek assistance for his native city, the independence 
of which was menaced by its powerful neighbour Syr- 
acuse. In this mission he justified the opinion which 
his townsmen had formed of his talents for business 
and political sagacity, and, upon its successful termi- 
nation, withdrew from public life and returned to 
Athens, which, as the centre of the mental activity of 
Greece, offered a wide field for the display of his in- 
tellectual powers and acquirements. He did not, 
however, take up his residence permanently in that 
city, but divided his time between it and Larissa in 
Thessaly, where he is said to have died shortly before 
or after the death of Socrates. To the 84th Olympiad 
is assigned the publication of his philosophical work 
entitled ‘‘ Of the Non-Being, or of Nature” (rept tod 
pn ovtos, } Tept gboewc), in which, according to the 
extracts from it in the pseudo-Aristotelian work ‘“ De 
Xenophane, Zenone, et Gorgia,” and in Sextus Em- 
piricus, he purposes to show: 1. that absolutely no- 
thing exists: 2. that even if anything subsists, it can- 
not be known: and, 3. that even if aught subsists and 
can be known, it cannot be expressed and communi- 
cated to others. In the arguments, however, by which 
he sought to establish these positions, and, generally 
speaking, in his physical doctrines, Gorgias deferred, 
in some measure, to the testimony of sense, which the 
stricter Eleatics rejected absolutely, as madequate and 
contradictory. On this account, although the usual 
statement which directly styles him the disciple of 
Empedocles is erroneous, it is probable that he drew 
from the writings of that philosopher his acquaintance 
with the physiology of the Eleatic school. Subse- 
quently it would appear that Gorgias devoted himself 
entirely to the practice and teaching of rhetoric, and 
in this career his professional labours seem to have ° 
been attended with both honour and profit. Accord- 
ing to Cicero (de Orat., 1, 22.—Ib., 3, 32), he was the 
first who engaged to deliver impromptu a public dis- 
course upon any given subject. ‘These oratorical dis- 
plays were characterized by the poetical ornament and. 
elegance of the language, and the antithetical structure 
of the sentences, rather than by the depth and vigour 
of the thought; and the coldness of his eloquence 
soon passed into a proverb among the ancients. Asa 
teacher of rhetoric, Gorgias is said to have first intro- 
duced numbers into prose, and to have attached much 
importance to antitheses both in individual words and 
in the members of a sentence. (Consult Hardzon, 
Dissert., 11.—Mem. de 1 Acad. des. Inscr., &c., vol. 
19, p. 204.) It is said, that after a display of eloquence 
made by him at the Olympic and Pythian Games, a 
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golden statue was erected to him at Delphi.—Besides 
some fragments, there are still extant two entire ora- 
tions ascribed to him, entitled respectively, ‘‘ The En- 
comium of Helen,’ and ‘‘ The Apology of Palamedes,”’ 
two tasteless and insipid compositions, which may, 
however, not be the works of Gorgias. On this point 
consult Foss, “ De Gorgia Leontino Commentatio,” 
Hal., 1828, who denies their authenticity, which is 
maintained, on the other hand, by Schonhorn, “‘ De Au- 
thentia Declamationum que Gorgie Leontint nomine 
extant,” Bresl., 1826. (Plat., Hipp. Maj., p.282.— 
Id., Gorg.—Dion. Hal., Jud. de Lys., 3, p.458, ed. 
Reiske.—Diogenes Laert., 8, 58.—Sext., Emp. adv. 
Math., 7, 65.—Clinton, Fast. Hell., vol. 1, p. 377. 
—Preller, Hist. Philos., p. 134, segqg.—Scholl, Gesch. 
Gr. Titt., vol. 1, p. 363.) 

Goreo, I. wife of Leonidas, king of Sparta. A fine 
repartee of hers is given by Plutarch. When a stran- 
ger female observed to her, ‘‘ You Spartan women are 
the only ones that rule men,” she replied, ‘‘ True, for 
we are the only ones that give birth tomen.” (Plut., 
Lacon. Apophth., p. 227.)—II. The capital of the 
Chorasmii in Bactriana. It is supposed to correspond 
to the modern Urghenz. (Bischoff und Moller, Wor- 
terb. der Geogr., p. 567.) 

Gorcongs, three celebrated sisters, daughters of 
Phorcys and Ceto, whose names were Stheno, Euryale, 
and Medusa, and who were all immortal except Me- 
dusa. According to the mythologists, their hairs were 
entwined with serpents, they had wings of gold, their 
hands were of brass, their body was covered with im- 
penetrable scales, their teeth were as long as the tusks 
of a wild boar, and they turned to stone all those on 
whom they fixed their eyes. (Apollod., 2, 4, 2.— 
Tzetz., ad Lyc., 838.)—Homer speaks of an object of 
terror which he calls Gorgo, and the Gorgonian head. 
He places the former on the shield of Agamemnon (1., 
11, 36), and, when describing Hector eager for slaugh- 
ter, he says that he had “the eyes of Gorgo and of 
man-destroying Ares.” (dl.,8, 348.) The Gorgeian 
head was on the egis of Jupiter (J/., 5, 741), and the 
hero of the Odyssey fears to remain in Erebus, lest Pro- 
serpina should send out “ the Gorgeian head of the dire 
monster” against him. (Od., 11, 633.) A®schylus 
calls the Gorgons the “three sisters of the Graiz, 
winged, serpent-fleeced, hateful to man, whom no one 
can look on and retain the breath of existence.” 
(Prom. V., 804, segg.) The Gorgons and Graiz are 
always mentioned together ; and it was while the Graiz 
were handing to one another their single eye (Vad. 
Phorcydes) that Perseus intercepted it; and, having 
thus blinded the guards, was enabled to come on the 
Gorgons unperceived. (For an account of the legend 
of Perseus and Medusa, consult each of those articles.) 
According to R. P. Knight, the Gorgon, or Medusa, 
in the centre of Minerva’s xgis, appears to have been 
a symbol of the Moon (Orph. in Clem. Alex., Strom., 
lib. 5, p. 675); exhibited sometimes with the charac- 
ter and expression of the destroying, and sometimes 
with those of the generative or preserving, attribute ; 
the former of which is expressed by the title of Gorgo, 
and the latter by that of Medusa. It is sometimes 
represented with serpents, and sometimes with fish, in 
the hair; and occasionally with almost every symbol 
of the passive generative or productive power ; it being 
the female personification of the Disk, by which almost 
all the nations of antiquity represented the sun; and 
this female personification was the symbol of the Moon. 

— Unquiry into the Symb. Lang., &c., § 179.—Class. 
Journal, vol. 26, p. 46.)—Hermann, however, with 
more probability, makes both the Graiz and Gorgons 
to be merely personifications of the terrors of the sea, 
the former denoting the white-crested waves that dash 
against the rocks on the coast ; the latter, the strong 


billows of the wide open main. (Herm., Opusc., vol. | tive country of 
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to Valeria, “the powerful;” Euryale to Lativolva, 
“the wide-rolling ;” and Medusa to Guberna, “the 
directress,” from her ruling the course of the billows. 
And he adds, in farther explanation, ‘nam et vis un- 
darum semper manet eadem, et jluctuatio : cursus au- 
tem mutatur, ventis, annive tempestatibus mutatis.” 
Hesiod, therefore, who places the Gorgons in Oceanic 
isles (Theog., 274, seqq.), is more consistent with the 
early legend than later poets, who almost all assign 
the Gorgons a dwelling-place in some part or other of 
Libya. Hence there is great probability in Vélcker’s 
reading of Kupyyn¢ for Kio@qvy¢ in Aischylus (Prom. 
V., 799.—Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 252, seqq.) 

Gortys or Gortynia, I. a city of Crete, next to 
Cnosus in splendour and importance. Strabo writes, 
that these two cities had in early times entered into a 
league, which enabled them to reduce nearly the whole 
of Crete under their subjection; subsequently, how- 
ever, dissensions having arisen between them, they 
were constantly engaged in hostilities. Homer speaks 
of Gortys as a place of great strength (Jl., 2, 646), 
with a territory extending to the sea. (Od., 3, 293.) 
From other authors we learn that it stood in a plain, 
watered by the river Letheus, and at a distance of 
ninety stadia from the Libyan Sea, on which were sit- 
uate its two havens, Lebena and Metallum. Formerly 
this city was of very considerable size, since Strabo 
reckons its circuit at fifty stadia; but when he wrote 
it was very much diminished. He adds, that Ptolemy 
Philopator had begun to enclose it with fresh walls ; 
but the work was not carried on for more than eight 
stadia. (Strabo, 478.)—According to the Arcadian 
traditions, it had been founded by Gortys, the son of 
Tegeates ; a fact which was, however, denied by the 
Cretans, who affirmed that Gortys was the son of 
Rhadamanthus. (Pausan., 8, 1.—Compare Steph. 
Byz., s.v.) It was most probably a Pelasgie city, 
since, according to Stephanus, it once bore the appel- 
lation of Larissa. Apollo was especially revered here, 
whence he is sometimes called Gortynius. (Anton., 
Lib., 25.) Jupiter was also worshipped in this place 
under the title of Hecatombeus. The ruins of this 
ancient city have been visited by Tournefort, Pococke, 
and still more recently by Mr. Cockerell, who obsery- 
ed the remains of a theatre and other considerable 
vestiges. He likewise explored some remarkable ex- 
cavations near the town, consisting of numerous cham- 
bers and galleries, which have been supposed to be- 
long to the celebrated Cretan labyrinth, though this is. 
generally stated to have been situated at Cnosus.— 
As regards the form of the ancient name, consult re- — 
marks under the article Cortona. (Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 3, p.383.)—II. A town of Arcadia, near the 
river Gortynius, and southeast of Herea. It was dis- 
tinguished for its temple of Pentelic marble dedicated to 
Bsculapius. The statue of the god, as well as that 
of Hygieia, were by Scopas. (Pausan., 8, 28.) The 
site of Gortys is now called Atchicolo Castro. 

Gorss, a powerful northern nation, who acted an 
important part in the overthrow of the Roman empire. 
The name “ Gothi,” or Goths, appears first in history 
in the third century, and it was then used by the Ro- | 
man writers as synonymous with the more ancient one 
of Getz, a people who lived on the banks of the lower 
Danube, near the shores of the Euxine. The Greek 
writers generally considered the Getw or Goths as 
a Scythian tribe. There has been much discussion. 
on the question whether the Get or Goths came ori- 
ginally from Scandinavia, or migrated thither from Asia. 
The. old Scandinavian tradition in the Edda makes 
their chief, Odin or Woden, to have come from the 


banks of the Dniester to the shores of the Baltic many 


centuries before the Christian era (vid Odinus), and 
it is to Asia, therefore, that we must look as the na- | 
the Gothic, or, rather, Teutonic, race. 
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2, p..179, seq.) He therefore makes Stheno equivalent | (Consult remarks under the article ss aml § 1.) 
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About the middle of the third century of our era, the 


Goths are recorded to have crossed the Dniester, and 


to have devastated Dacia and Thrace. The Emperor 
Decius lost his life in opposing them in Mesia (A.D. 
251), after which his successor Gallus induced them 
by money to withdraw again to their old dwellings on 
the Dniester. They then seem to have spread east- 
ward, and to have occupied the country about the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, whence they sailed across the 
Euxine, occupied Trebisond, and ravaged Bithynia. 
In the year 269 they landed in Macedonia, but were 
defeated by the Emperor Claudius II. Three years 
after, Aurelian gave up Dacia to a tribe of Goths, who 
are believed to have been the Visigoths or Western 
Goths, while those who ravaged Asia Minor were the 
Ostrogoths or Eastern Goths. This distinction of the 
race into two grand divisions appears about this time. 
Under Constantine I. the Goths from Dacia invaded 
Illyricum, but were repelled. Constantine IT. after- 
ward allowed a part of them to settle in Mcsia, who 
seem to have soon after embraced Christianity, as it 
was for them that Ulphilas translated the Scriptures, 
about the middle of the 4th century, into the dialect 
called Mawso-Gothic. About the year 375, the Huns, 
coming from the Hast, fell upon the Ostrogoths, and 
drove them upon the Visigoths, who were living north 
of the Danube. The latter, being hard pressed, im- 
ea permission of the Roman commander to be al- 
owed to cross that river, and take shelter on the ter- 
ritory of the empire. The Emperor Valens consented, 
and a vast multitude of them were allowed to settle in 
Masia, but soon afterward they quarrelled with the 
Roman authorities, invaded Thrace, and defeated and 
killed Valens, who came to oppose them. From that 
time they exercised great influence over the Byzantine 
court, either as allies and mercenaries, or as formida- 
ble enemies. ‘Towards the end of the 4th century, 
Alaric, being chosen king of the Visigoths, invaded 
Northern Italy, but was defeated by Stilicho near Ve- 
rona. He came again, however, about two years af- 
ter, and took and plundered Rome. His successor 
Ataulphus made peace with the empire, and repaired 
to the south of Gaul, where the Visigoths founded a 
kingdom, from which they afterward passed into Spain, 
where a Visigothic dynasty reigned for more than two 
centuries till 1t was conquered by the Moors. Mean- 
while the Ostrogoths or Eastern Goths, who had set- 
tled in Pannonia, after the destruction of the kingdom 
of the Huns, extended their dominion over Noricum, 
Rheatia, and Ilyricum, and about the year 489 they in- 
vaded Italy, under their king Theodoric, and defeated 
Odoacer, king of the Heruli, who had assumed the 
title of King of Italy, a title which Theodoric then 
took for himself, with the consent of the Eastern em- 
peror. ‘Theodoric was a great prince: his reign was 
a period of rest for Italy, and his wise administration 
did much towards healing the wounds of that country. 
But his successors degenerated; and the Gothic do- 
minion over Italy lasted only till 544, when it was 
overthrown by Narses, the general of Justinian. From 
this time the Goths 4 Nabe no longer as a power in the 
history of Western Europe, except in Spain. We 
find, however, their name perpetuated long after in 
Scandinavia, where a kingdom of Gothia existed until 
the 12th century, distinct from Sweden Proper, until 
both crowns were united on the head of Charles Swerk- 
erson, A.D. 1161, who assumed the title of King of 


the Swedes and the Goths, which his successors hear 


to this day.—On the early history of the Goths, con- 
sult Jornandes, De Getarum sive Gothorum Origine 
et Rebus Gestis ;” Isidorus, * Chronicon Gothorwm ;” 
and Procopius, “De Bello Gothico.” 'The first two, 
however, are not to be trusted implicitly when they 
treat of the remote genealogy and origin of the Gothic 
race. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 11, p. 328, seq.) 

Sines I, Tiberius Sempronius, the father of 
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the Gracchi, married Cornelia, daughter of Scipio 
Africanus the Elder. He died while his sons were 
young, having twice filled the office of consul, and, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, obtained two triumphs.’ After 
the death of her husband, Cornelia refused all offers’ 
of marriage, and deyoted herself to the charge and ed- 
ucation of her children, who, as Plutarch tells us, 
were less the inheritors of manly virtue by being 
sprung from the noblest blood in Rome, than they 
were its possessors from the careful nurture of their 
mother Cornelia. (Plut., Vit. Gracch.)—Il. Tiberius, 
elder son of the preceding, was born B.C. 163. His 
mother was the celebrated Cornelia, daughter of the 
elder Africanus. Tiberius served his first campaign 
in Africa under his uncle Scipio, and having obtained 
the office of consul’s questor, we find him next under 
Mancinus, the unfortunate commander in the Numan- 
tine war. His name, which the Numantines respect- 
ed from remembering his father’s virtues, is said to 
have procured the terms under which Mancinus ob- 
tained safety for his army; but the senate, on his re- 
turn, was so much displeased at the unfavourable na- 
ture of these conditions, that they resolved on giving 
up all the principal officers to the Numantines. By 
the good-will, however, of the popular assembly, influ- 
enced, as it would seem, by the soldiers and their 
connexions in the lower classes, it was decided to 
send Mancinus as the real criminal, and to spare the 
other officers for the sake of Gracchus. Treatment 
of this nature was likely to rouse Gracchus against 
the senate, and make him the friend of the poor; and 
accordingly, in three years afterward, we find him be- 
ginning his short career as a political agitator. He 
was elected tribune of the commons B.C. 128, and 
immediately began to attempt the revival of the Licin- 
ian Rogations. (Vid. Agrarie Leges.) In so doing 
he appears to have had in view the two grand princi- 
ples which that law involved, namely, the employment 
of freemen in cultivating the soil in preference to 
slaves, and especially the more generally recognised 
principle of the equitable division of the public land. 
Three commissioners were appointed to superintend 
the working of the new law, which Gracchus had pro- 
posed, if we may trust Plutarch, with the approval of 
some of the most eminent persons of the times, among 
whom were Mucius Scevola and Crassus the orator. 
Such general interest was excited by the questign, 
that crowds arrived from all parts of the country to 
support either side; and there appeared no doubt 
which way the matter would go when left to the tribes. 
The aristocracy, however, secured the veto of M. Oc- 
tavius, one of the tribunes, and thereby quashed the 
proceedings whenever the law was brought on, which 
violent mode of opposition led Gracchus to exercise 
his veto on other questions, stop the supplies, and 
throw the government into the most complete help- 
lessness. ‘Thus far the contest had been lawful; but 
at this juncture, Gracchus, irritated by continual op- 
position, invited Octavius to propose his (Gracchus’) 
ejection from the office of tribune ; and on his refusal, 
pleading the utter uselessness of two men so different 
in sentiment holding the same office, he put the ques- 
tion to the tribes that Octavius be ejected. When 
the first seventeen out of the thirty-five tribes had vo- 
ted for it, Gracchus again implored him to resign; and, 
on his entreaty proving unsuccessful, polled another 
tribe, constituting a majority, and sent his officers to 
drag Octavius from the tribune’s chair. The Agrarian 
be was forthwith passed; and Gracchus himself, his 
brother Caius, and his father-in-law Appius Claudius, 
were appointed the commissioners. But the senate, 


to show their opinion of the whole proceeding, with- 


held from him the usual allowance of a public officer, 
giving only about one shilling a day. While things 
were in this state, the dominions and treasures of At- . 
talus, king of Pergamus, were by him bequeathed to 
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the Roman people; and, to enhance his own populari- 
ty, Gracchus proposed to divide the treasure among 
the recipients of land under the new law, to enable 
them to stock their farms; and to commit the man- 
agement of the kingdom of Pergamus to the popular 
assembly. This brought matters to a’greater pitch of 
distrust than ever. Gracchus was accused by one 
senator of aspiring to tyranny, and by another of hav- 
ing violated the sanctity of the tribunitian office in de- 
posing Octavius. On this point Gracchus strove to 
justify himself, before the people, but his opponent 
seemed to have gained an advantage so great as to in- 
duce him to postpone the assembly. When at last 
he did make his defence, it rested, if Plutarch is cor- 
rect, on false analogies, and on avoiding the question 
of the inviolability of a public officer. At this juncture 
Gracchus seems to have trembled for that popularity 
which alone preserved him from impeachment ; and, 
lest it should fail, endeavoured to secure his own re- 
election to the office of tribune. The other party had 
demurred as to his eligibility to the office two years 
in succession, and on the day of election this point 
occupied the assembly till nightfall. Next morning, 
accompanied by a crowd of partisans, he went to the 
Capitol; and, on hearing that the senate had deter- 
mined to oppose him by force, armed his followers 
with staves, and prepared to clear the Capitol. At 
this juncture, Scipio Nasica, having in vain called on 
the consul to take measures for the safety of the state, 
issued from the temple of Faith, where the senate had 
assembled, followed by the whole nobility of Rome, 
awed the mob into flight, seized their weapons, and at- 
tacked all who fell in their way. About three hun- 
dred fell, and among the slain was Gracchus, who 
was killed by repeated blows on the head, B.C. 133. 
(Plut., Vit. Tib. Gracch.)—III. Caius, was nine 
years younger than his brother Tiberius, and at his 
death was left with Appius Claudius as commissioner 
for carrying out the Agrarian law. By the death of 
Appius, and of Tiberius’ successor, Licinius Crassus, 
the commission became composed of Fulvius Flaccus, 
Papirius Carbo, and himself; but he refrained from 
taking any part in public affairs for more than ten 
years after the death of Tiberius. During this time 
the provisions of his brother’s law were being carried 
out by Carbo and Flaccus; but he does not seem to 
have begun his career as an independent political 
leader until the year 123 B.C., when, on his return 
from Sardinia, where he had been for two years, he 
was elected tribune of the commons. His first act 
was to propose two laws, one of which, directed 
against the degraded tribune Octavius, disqualified all 
who had been thus degraded from holding any magis- 
tracy; and the other, having in view Pompilius, a 
prominent opponent of the popular party, denounced 
the banishment of a Roman citizen without trial as a 
violation of the Roman laws. The first was never 
carried through; to the latter was added a third, by 
which Pompilius was banished from Italy, or, accord- 
ing to technical phraseology, interdicted from fire and 
water. These measures of offence were followed by 
others, by which he aimed at establishing his own 
popularity. One of these was a poor-law, by which 
a monthly distribution of corn was made to the people 
at an almost nominal price. The effect of this law 
was to make the population of Rome paupers, and to 
attract all Italy to partake of the bounty. Next came 
organic changes, as they would now be called; and 
of these the most important was the transference of 
the judicial power from the senators, wholly or in part, 
to the equestrian order. This measure, according to 
Cicero, worked well; but, in taking his opinion, we 
must remember his partiality to the equites, and add to 
this the fact that his eulogiums occur in an advocate’s 
speech. (In Verr. Act., 1.) Gracchus now pos- 
sessed Bppasited power with the populace; and, at 
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the end of the year, not more than ten candidates hay- 
ing started for the office of tribune, he was again elect- 
ed. His second tribuneship was mostly employed in 
passing laws respecting the colonies, in which mat- 
ter the aristocratical agent, Livius Drusus, outdid him; 
ard, having won the confidence of the people by his 
apparent disinterestedness, ventured (being himself 
a tribune) to interpose his veto on one of Gracchus’ 
measures. The appointment of Gracchus, soon after, 
to the office of commissioner for planting a colony near 
Carthage took him away from the scenes of his popu- 
larity ; and, soon after his return, a proposal was made 
to repeal the very law which he had been engaged in 
carrying out, relative to the colony in Africa. This 
law was not his own measure, but that of one Rubri- 
us, another of the tribunes, and was one of those enact- 
ments which had weaned from Gracchus the favour of 
the people, it having been represented by his oppo- 
nents as an impious act to build again the walls of Car- 
thage, which Scipio had solemnly devoted to perpetual 
desolation. Gracchus was now a private man, his 
second tribuneship having expired; but yet, as such, he 
opposed the proposition to repeal, and, unfortunately 
for himself, united with M. Fulvius Flaccus, one of 
the commissioners of the agrarian law, and a man 
whose character was respected by no party in the re- 
public. ‘The reputation of Gracchus had already suf- 
fered from his connexion with Fulvius; and now he 
took part with him in designs which can be considered 
as nothing less than treasonable. Charging the sen- 
ate with spreading false reports, in order to alarm the 
religious scruples of the people, the two popular lead- 
ers assembled a numerous body of their partisans, 
armed with daggers, and, being thus prepared for vio- 
lence, they proceeded to the Capitol, where the people 
were to meet in order to decide on the repeal of the 
law of Rubrius. Here, before the business of the day 
was yet begun, a private citizen, who happened to be 
engaged in offering a sacrifice, was murdered by the 
partisans of Fulvius and Gracchus, for some words or 
gestures which they regarded as insulting. This out- 
rage excited a general alarm; the assembly broke up 


in vain to gain a hearing from the people, while they 
disclaimed the violence committed by their followers, 
had no other course left than to withdraw to their own 
homes. ‘There they concerted plans of resistance, 
which, however they might believe them to be justi- 
fied on the plea of self-defence, were rightly consid- 
ered by the bulk of the people as an open rebellion 
against the government of their country. ‘The consul 
Opimius, exaggerating, perhaps, the alarm which he 
felt from the late outrage, hastily summoned the sen- 
ate together ; the body of the murdered man was ex- 
posed to the view of the people, and the Capitol was 
secured by break of day with an armed force. The 
senate, being informed by Opimius of the state of af- 
fairs, proceeded to invest him with absolute power to 
act in defence of the commonwealth, in the usual form 
of a resolution, ‘‘ that the consul should provide for the 
safety of the republic.” At the same time Gracchus 
and Fulvius were summoned to appear before the sen- 
ate, to answer for the murder laid to their charge. [n- 
stead of obeying, they occupied the Aventine Hill with 
a body of their partisans in arms, and in vited the slaves 
to join them, promising them their freedom. Opimius, 
followed by the senators and the members of the eques- 
trian order, who, with their dependants, had armed 
hemselves by his directions, and accompanied by a 
‘body of regular soldiers, advanced against the rebels, 
fruitless attempts at negotiation, 
1 the son of Fulvius. In the 
f Caius Gracchus was that of 
a man irresolute in ie ayvak mee pe | and 
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iy in the criminal attempt into which he had suffered 
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himself to be drawn. He had left his house, it is said, 
in his ordinary dress ; he had been urgent with Ful- 
vius to propose terms of accommodation to the senate ; 
and now, when the Aventine was attacked, he took 
personally no part in the action. The contest, indeed, 
was soon over; the rebels were presently dispersed ; 
Fulvius was dragged from the place to which he had 
fled for refuge, and was put to death; while Gracchus, 
finding himself closely pursued, fled across the Tiber, 
and, taking shelter in a grove sacred to the Furies 
(more correctly, perhaps, to the goddess Furina), was 
killed, at his own desire, by a single servant who had 
accompanied his flight. His head, together with that 
of Fulvius, was cut off and carried to the consul, in 
order to obtain the price which had been set upon both 
by a proclamation issued at the beginning of the en- 
gagement ; and the bodies, as well as those of all who 
had perished on the same side, were thrown into the 
river. In addition to this, the houses of Gracchus and 
Fulvius were given up to plunder, their property was 
confiscated, and even the wife of Gracchus was de- 
prived of her own jointure. It is said that in this se- 
dition there perished altogether of the partisans of the 
popular leaders about 3000, partly in the action, and 
partly by summary executions afterward, under the 
consul’s orders. —The career of the two Gracchi was, 
in many respects, so similar, and the circumstances of 
their death bore so much resemblance to each other, 
that it is not wonderful if historians should have com- 
prehended both the brothers under one common judg- 
ment, and have pronounced in common their acquittal 
or their condemnation. But the conduct of Caius ad- 
mits of far less excuse than that of Tiberius; and his 
death was the deserved punishment of rebellion, while 
that of his brother was an unjustifiable murder. ‘The 
character of Caius is by no means as stainless as his 
brother’s ; he was more of a popular leader, and much 
less of a patriot than Tiberius ; the one was injured 
by power, but the other seems from the beginning to 
have aimed at little else. The elder brother was head 
of a party which owed its existence to his principles 
as a politician. The younger took the lead in that 
party when it had been regularly formed, and, in his 
eagerness to obtain that post, he regulated his conduct 
by his wishes. The death of Tiberius may, as we 
have already remarked, be justly called a murder; that 
of Caius, or that which he would have suffered had 
not the slave prevented it, was nothing more than an 
execution under martial law. (Plut., Vit. C. Gracch. 
—Encycl. Metropol., div. 3, vol. 2, p. 97, seqq.)—IV. 
Sempronius, a Roman nobleman, banished to Cerci- 
na, an island off the coast of Africa, for his adulterous 
intercourse with Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 
After an exile of 14 years, he was put to death by a 
party of soldiers sent for that purpose by Tiberius. 
(Tacit., Ann., 1, 53.) 

Grapivus, an appellation for Mars among the Ro- 
mans, the etymology of which is quite uncertain. 
The common derivation is from gradior, “to ad- 
vance,” i, e., against the foe. There appears to be 
some analogy in its formation to that of the Sanscrit 
Mahadeva, i. e., “magnus deus.” (Pott, Etymol. 
Forsch., p. lvii.) 

 Grascta, the country of Greece. (Vid. Hellas.) 

Gracia Macna. Vid. Magna Grecia. 

Gra. Vid. Phorcydes. 

Grampivs Mons, a mountain of Caledonia, forming 
one of a large range of mountains extending from east 


to west through almost the whole breadth of modern 


Scotland, from Loch Lomond to Stonehaven. The 
range is now called the Grampian Hills, and the name 
is derived from the Mons eae which is men- 
tioned by Tacitus as the spot where Galgacus wait- 


ed the approach of Agricola, and where was fought 
_ the battle so fatal to the brave Caledonians. To the 


atiaplaa i belong Ben Lomond, 3262 feet high ; 
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Ben Ledy, 3009; Ben More, 3903; Ben Laures, the 
chief summit, 4015, &c. 

Granicus, a river of Mysia, in Asia Minor, which, 
according to Demetrius of Scepsis, had its source in 
Mount Cotylus, belonging to the chain of Ida. (Strab., 
602.) It flowed through the Adrastean plain, and 
emptied into the Propontis, to the west of Cyzicus. 
This stream, or, more correctly speaking, mountain 
torrent, is celebrated in history on account of the sig- 
nal victory gained on its banks by Alexander the Great 
over the Persian army, B.C. 334. (Arrzan, Exp. Al., 
1, 18.—Plut., Vit. Alez., c. 24.) The Granicus is 
the river of Demotiko mentioned by Chishull ( Travels 
in Turkey, p. 60), and not, as some maintain, the 
Ousvola. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 35, seq.) 

Grati®, in Greek Cuarires (Xdpirec), are repre- 
sented in classical mythology as three young and 
beautiful sisters, the attendants of Venus. Their 
names were Aglaia (Splendour), Euphrosyne (Joy), 
and Thalia (Pleasure). The Lacedemonians had only 
two, whom they called Kleta or Klyta, and Phaénne, 
and a temple in honour of them existed in the time of 
Pausanias, between Sparta and Amycle (3, 18; 9, 
35). Some poets name Pasithea as one of the Graces. 
Nonnus gives their names as Pasithea, Peitho, and 
Aglaia. (Dionys., 24, 263.)—The idea of the Graces 
was, according to some, a symbolical personification : 
Aglaia represented the harmony and splendour of the 
creation; Euphrosyne, cheerfulness and mirth; and 
Thalia, feasts and dances. In short, they were an 
esthetic conception of all that is beautiful and attract- 
ive in the physical as well asin the social world. Ac- 
cording to Hesiod (Theog., 907), the Graces were the 
offspring of Jupiter and Eurynome the daughter of 
Ocean. Antimachus, on the other hand, made them 
the daughters of Helius and gle. Some, again, 
called them the children of Bacchus and Venus. Their 
worship is said to have originated in Beotia, and Or- 
chomenus, in this country, was its chief seat. The 
introduction of this worship was ascribed to Eteocles, 
the son of the river Cephissus. The Graces were at 
all times, in the creed of Greece, the goddesses presi- 
ding over social enjoyment, the banquet, the dance, 
and all that tended to inspire gayety and cheerfulness. 
(Pind., Ol., 14, 7, seqg.) They are represented as 
dancing together, or else standing with their arms en- 
twined. They were originally depicted as clothed, 
but afterward the artists represented them as nude. 
In the ordinary position of the Graces, two face the 
observer, while the central one has her look averted. 
This some fancifully explain as follows: on receiv- 
ing gifts from friends we ought to be thrice thankful ; 
first, when the gift is conferred ; secondly, when away 
from the party who has conferred them; and, thirdly, 
when returning the favour! (Mullin, Gall. Mythol., 
s. v.— Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 192.) 

GratiAnus, I. eldest son of Valentinian I., sueceed- 
ed, after his father’s death, A.D. 375, to a share of the 
Western Empire, having for his portion Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain. His brother, Valentinian IJ., then an in- 
fant under five years of age, had Italy, Illyricum, and 
Africa, under the guardianship, however, of Gratianus, 
who was therefore, in reality, ruler of all the West. 
His uncle Valens had the empire of the East. Gratia- 
nus began his reign by punishing severely various pre- 
fects and other officers who had committed acts of op- 
pression and cruelty during his father’s reign. At the 
same time, through some insidious charges, Count 
Theodosius, father of Theodosius the Great, and one 
of the most illustrious men of his age, was beheaded 
at Carthage. In the year 378 Valens perished in the 
battle of Adrianople against the Goths, and Gratianus, 
who was hastening to his assistance, was hardly able 
to save Constantinople from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. In consequence of the death of his uncle, 
Gratianus, finding himself ruler of the whole Roman 
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empire during the minority of his brother Valentinian, 
called to him young Theodosius, who had distinguish- 
ed himself in the Roman armies, but had retired into 
Spain after his father’s death. Gratianus appointed 
him his colleague, a choice equally creditable to both 
and fortunate for the empire, and gave him the proy- 
inces of the East. Gratianus returned to Italy, and 
resided for some time at Mediolanum (Milan), where 
he became intimate with St. Ambrose. He was 
obliged, however, soon after to hasten to Illyricum, 
to the assistance of Theodosius, and he repelled the 
Goths, who were threatening Thrace. Thence he was 
obliged to hasten to the banks of the Rhine, to fight 
the Alemanni and other barbarians. Having returned 
to Mediolanum in the year 381, he had to defend the 
frontiers of Italy from other tribes, who were advan- 
cing on the side of Rhetia. Gratianus enacted sev- 
eral wise laws, by one of which he checked mendicity, 
which had spread to an alarming extent in Italy. He 
also showed himself stern and unyielding towards the 
remains of the heathen worship. At Rome he over- 
threw the altar of Victory, which had continued to 
exist; he confiscated the property attached to it, as 
well as all that which belonged to the other priests 
and the vestals. He also refused to assume the title 
and insignia of Pontifex Maximus, a dignity till then 
considered as annexed to that of emperor. These 
measures gave a final blow to the old worship of the 
empire ; and although the senators, who, for the most 
part, were still attached to it, sent him a deputation, 
at the head of which was Symmachus, they could not 
obtain any mitigation of his decrees. In the year 383, 
a certain Maximus revolted in Britain, and was pro- 
claimed emperor by the soldiers, to whom he promised 
to re-establish the temples and the old religion of the 
empire. He invaded Gaul, where he found numerous 
partisans. Gratianus, who was then, according to 
some, on the Rhine, advanced to meet him, but was 
forsaken by most of his troops, and obliged to hasten 
towards Italy. Orosius and others, however, state 
that the emperor received the news of the revolt while 
in Italy, and that he hurried across the Alps with a 
smaliretinue as far as Lugdunum (Lyons). All, how- 
ever, agree in saying that he was seized at Lugdunum, 
and put to death by the partisans of Maximus. He 
was little more than 24 years of age, and had reigned 
about eight years. Historians agree in praising him 
for his justice and kindness, and his zeal for the pub- 
lic good ; and Ammianus Marcellinus, who is not lia- 
ble to the charge of partiality towards the Christians, 
adds, that, had he lived longer, he would have rivalled 
the best emperors of ancient Rome. (Le Beau, Bas- 
Empire, vol. 2, p. 492, segg. — Encycl. Us. Knowl., 
vol. 10, p. 365.) 

Grativus Faiscus, a Latin poet, contemporary with 
Ovid, by whom he is once mentioned (Ep. ex Ponto, 
4, ult. 33). He wrote a poem on hunting, entitled 
Cynegetica, of which we have 540 verses remaining. 
From the silence, however, preserved respecting him 
by the writers after his time, we may fairly infer that 
his poem remained in great obscurity, and was only 
rarely copied : hence we have but one manuscript of 
it remaining. The production in question is not with- 
out merit ; still, however, it is somewhat dry. The 
style is, in general, pure. The best edition is that of 
Wernsdorff, in the Poete Latini Minores. (Bahr, 
Gesch. Rom. Iit., vol. 1, p. 204.) 

Grecorius, I. surnamed Tuaumarureus, or Won- 
der-worker, from the miracles which he pretended to 
perform. Before his conversion to Christianity, he 
was known by the name of Theodorus. He was born 
at Neo-Czsarea, and was a disciple of Origen, from 
whom he imbibed the principles of the Christian faith. 
He was afterward made bishop of his native city, and 
is said to have left only seventeen idolaters in his dio- 
cese, where he had found only seventeen Christians. 
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| Of his works there ate extant, a panegyrical oration on 
his master Origen upon leaving his school, a canonical 
epistle, and some other treatises in Greek, the best 
edition of which is that of Paris, fol., 1622.—II. Sur- 
named Nazianzenus (of Nazianzus), a celebrated fa- 
ther of the church, was born in the early part of the- 
fourth century, at Arianzus, a village near the town of 
Nazianzus in Cappadocia, of which his father was 
bishop. He studied first at Cesarea in Cappadocia, af- 
terward at Alexandrea, and lastly at Athens, where he 
became the friend and companion of Basilius, and 
where he also met Julian, afterward emperor. Ata 
subsequent period he joined Basilius, who had retired 
to a solitude in Pontus during the reign of Julian. 
When Basilius was made archbishop of Cesarea, he 
appointed his friend bishop of Zazime, a place of which 
Gregory gives a dismal account, and which he soon 
after left to join his father, and assist him in the ad- 
ministration of the church of Nazianzus. He there 
made himself known for his eloquence in the orations 
which he addressed to his father’s flock. These com- 
positions are remarkable for a certain poetical tum of 
imagery, and for their mild, persuasive tone. Above all 
things, he preaches peace and conciliation ; peace to the 
clergy, agitated by the spirit of controversy ; peace to 
the people of Nazianzus, distracted by sedition ; peace 
to the imperial governor, who had come to chastise 
the town, and whose wrath he endeavours to disarm 
by appealing to the God of mercy. In an age of sec- 
tarian intolerance he showed himself tolerant. He had 
suftered with his brethren from Arian persecution un- 
der the reign of Valens; and after that emperor had 
taken by violence all the churches of Constantinople 
from the orthodox or Niceans, the inhabitants, who 
had remained attached to that faith, looking about for 
a man of superior merit and of tried courage to be 
their bishop, applied to Gregory, who had left Nazian- 
zus after his father’s death and had retired into Isauria. 
Gregory came to Constantinople and took the direc- 
tion of a private chapel, which he named Anastasia, 
nd whither his eloquence soon attracted a numerous 
congregation, to the great mortification of the Arians. 
Theodosius having assumed the reins of government 
and triumphed over his enemies, declared himself in 
favour of the orthodox communion, retook the churches 
which the Arians had seized, and came himself with 
soldiers to drive them from Santa Sophia, an act which 
Gregory says looked like the taking of a citadel by 
storm. Gregory being now recognised as metropoli- 
tan, did not retaliate upon the Arians for the past per- 
secutions, but endeavoured to reclaim them by mild- 
ness and persuasion. In the midst of the pomp of the 
imperial court he retained his former habits of simpli- 
city and frugality. His conduct soon drew upon him 
the dislike of the courtiers and of the fanatical zealots. 
Theodosius convoked a council of all the bishops of 
the East, to regulate matters concerning the vacant or 
disputed sees, which had been for many years in pos- 
session of the Arians. The council at first acknowl- 
edged Gregory as archbishop, but soon after factions 
arose in the bosom of the assembly, which disputed 
his title to the see, and stigmatized his charity towards 
the now persecuted Arians as lukewarmness in the 
faith. Gregory, averse to strife, offered his resigna- 
tion, which the emperor readily accepted. Having as- 
sembled the people and the fathers of the council, to 
the number of one hundred and fifty, in the church of 
St. Sophia, he delivered his farewell sermon, which is a 
fine specimen of pulpit eloquence. Ane pecepiis. 
lating the tenour of his past life, his trials, the proofs 
of attachment he had given to the orthodox faith in the 
midst of dangers and persecution, he replies t ie 
charge of not having avenged that persecution, upon - 
those who were now persecuted in their turn, b; 
serving, that to forego the opportunity veng 
ourselves npoa a fallen enemy is the one 
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umphs. He then pleads guilty to the charge of not 
keeping up the splendour of his office by a luxurious 
table and a magnificent retinue, saying that he was not 
aware that the ministers of the sanctuary were to vie 
in pomp with the consuls and commanders of armies. 
After rebuking the ambition and rivalry of his col- 
leagues, which he compares to the factions of the cir- 
cus, he terminates by taking an affectionate leave of 
all those around him, and of the places dear to his 
memory. ‘This valedictory address is a touching spe- 
cimen of the pathetic style, dignified and unmixed with 
querulousness. ‘The orator salutes for the last time 
the splendid temple in which he is speaking, and then 
turns towards his humble but beloved chapel of Anas- 
tasia, to the choirs of virgins and matrons, of widows 
and orphans, so often gathered there to hear his voice ; 
and he mentions the short-hand writers who used to 
note down his words. He next bids “ farewell to 
kings and their palaces, and to the courtiers and ser- 
vants of kings; faithful, I trust, to your master, but 
for the most part faithless towards God; farewell to 
the sovereign city, the friend of Christ, but yet open 
to correction and repentance ; farewell to the Eastern 
and Western world, for whose sake J have striven, and 
for whose sake I am now slighted.” He concludes 
with recommending his flock to the guardian angels of 
peace, in hopes of hearing from the place of his retire- 
ment that it is daily growing in wisdom and virtue. 
(S. Gregori Nazianzeni, Opera, Orat. 32, ed. Billy.) 
This oration was delivered in June, A.D. 381, and a 
few days after Gregory was on his way to his native 
Cappadocia. Arrived at Cesarea, he delivered an im- 
pressive funeral oration to the memory of his friend 
Basilius, who had died there some time before, in 
which he recalls to mind their juvenile studies at 
Athens, their long intimacy, and the events of their 
checkered lives (Orat. 20). After paying this last 
tribute to the memory of his friend, he withdrew to 
his native Arianzus, where he spent the latter years 
of his life, far from the turmoil of courts and councils, 
busy in the cultivation of his garden and in writing 
poetry, a favourite occupation with him from his youth. 
Gregory died A.D. 389. Most of his poems are reli- 
gious meditations. Occasionally the poet attempts to 
dive into the mysterious destiny of man, and some- 
times appears lost in uncertainty and doubt as to the 
object of human existence ; but he recovers himself to 
do homage to the Almighty wisdom whose secrets will 
become revealed in another sphere. The adept in the 
philosophy of ancient Greece is here seen striving with 
the submissive Christian convert. St. Jerome and 
Suidas say that Gregory wrote no less than thirty thou- 
sand lines of poetry. Some of his poems were pub- 
lished Re edition of his works by the Abbé de 
Billy, is, 1609-11, which contains also his orations 
and epistles; twenty more poems, under the title of 
“Carmina Cygnea,” were afterward published by Tol- 
lius, in his “ Insignia Itinerarii Italici,” 4to, Utrecht 
- 1696; and Muratori discovered, and published in his 


~  Anecdota Greca,” P dua, 1709, a number of Grego- 
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ry’s epigrams. Of rations some few turn upon 


dogmas, especially on that of the Trinity, but most of 


them are upon morality. He is a soberer writer than 

is successor Chrysostom, and has more of the calm, 
impressive eloquence of conviction. He and his friend 
Basilius brought the oratorical arts of ancient Greece 
int service of Christian preaching, and one of 
’s greatest complaints against Julian is, that 


ror had igs Christians the study of 
erator. his two orations against Julian 
e parts from his usual style, and assumed 
rful invective in reply to the panegyrics 
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GRY 


(Sucdas, s. v.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 2, p. 442, 
seqg.)—IlI. A bishop of Nyssa, in Cappadocia, the 
brother of Basilius. He distinguished himself in the 
Arian controversy, and died A.D. 396.—IV. Corin- 
thius, archbishop of Corinth in the twelfth century. 
He is chiefly known by his work on dialects (Ilep? 
dvaAéxtwv), the best edition of which is that of Schaf- 
fer, Iaps., 1811, 8vo. 

Grupii, a people of Gallia Belgica, to the northwest 
of, and tributary to, the Nervii. Traces of their name 
remain, according to D’Anville, in la terre de Groude, 
above l’Ecluse, towards the north, in a part of the 
country called Lat-Sand. Turpin de Crissé is wrong 
in making the country of the Grudii answer to that of 
Bruges. (Cas., B. G.,5,39.—Lemaire, Ind. Geogr. 
ad Cas., p. 272.) 

Gry.uus, a son of Xenophon, who killed Epami- 
nondas, and was himself slain, at the battle of Manti- 
nea, B.C. 363. His father was offering a sacrifice 
when he received the news of his death, and he threw 
down the garland which was on his head, but replaced 
it when he heard that the enemy’s general had fallen 
by his hands. (Atlian, V. H., 3, 3.)—Such is the 
common account. The variations of tradition, how- 
ever, as to the hand by which Epaminondas fell, prove 
the importance which his contemporaries attached to 
that event. Among the claimants, besides the son of 
Xenophon, were a Spartan, and a Locrian of Amphis- 
sa. The Spartan’s descendants became a privileged 
family. The Locrian’s received heroic honours from 
the Phocians. But the Athenians, and the Thebans 
themselves, assigned the deed to Gryllus, and he was 
honoured by the Mantineans with a public funeral and 
statue, and by his fellow-citizens with a conspicuous 
place in a painting of the battle, representing him in 
the act of giving the mortal wound. Yet, as he served 
in the Athenian cavalry, it is difficult to understand 
how he could have encountered Epaminondas, who 
was at the head of the Theban infantry. (Thzrlwall’s 


Greece, vol. 5, p. 151.) 


_ Grynium or Grynea, one of the twelve cities of 


{ Aolis, situate on the coast of Lydia, near the north- 


ern confines, and northwest of Cuma or Cyme. It 
was celebrated for the worship of Apollo, who thence 
derived the surname of Grynéus. (Virg., Eclog., 6, 
72.—Afin., 4, 345.) The temple of the god was re- 
markable for its size, and for the beauty of the white 
marble of which it was built. (Strabo, 622.) Kruse 
makes the site of the ancient place correspond with 
the modern Clissehk. (Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. 
der Geogr., p. 577.) 

Grypugs, more correctly Grypes (I'purée), griffons, 
certain animals which, according to Herodotus (3, 
116), guarded the gold found in the vicinity of the 
Arimaspians, a Scythian race, from the attempts of 
that people to possess themselves of it. (Vad. Ari- 
maspi.) Herodotus makes only a passing allusion to 
the contests between the griffons and Arimaspians, 
because probably he attached little, if any, belief to it. 
Ctesias, however, is more diffuse. (Jnd., § 12—Com- 
pare Ailian, N. A., 4, 27.—Plin., 7, 2.) The ques- 
tion respecting the Arimaspians has already been dis- 
cussed. (Vid. Arimaspi.) With regard to the grif- 
fons, much diversity of opinion prevails among modern 
scholars. Von Veltheim thinks the story refers to the 
washing of gold in the desert of Cobi. He supposes 
this to have been done by slaves for the monarchs of 
northern India, and the spot to have been carefully 
guarded by armed men and fierce dogs, the most alarm- 
ing tales having been at the same time spread concern- 
ing these regions, in order to keep off adventurers. 
(Von den goldgrabenden Ameisen und Greifen der Al- 
ten.—Vermischte Aufs., vol. 2, p. 267, seqg.) Wahl 
takes the griffons to be a nation in the northeastern 
part of Upper Asia, and identical with the Khipei. He 


assigns them for a habitation the range of Mount Altai, 
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and regards them as having practised mining in Up-| his fellow-shepherds, who used to assemble once a 


per Asia. Hence, according to him, the gold of the 
griffons is nothing more than the gold obtained from 
mines. (LErdbeschr. von Ost., p. 488, segg.) Malte- 
Brun remarks, that in the mountains where the Indus 
rises, and where there are gold-mines, eagles and 
vultures of an enormous size are found, which may 
have given rise to the fable respecting the griffons. 
(Nouvell., Annal. des Voyag., vol. 2, p. 380, seqq.) 
Rhode seeks to identify the griffons with the Dews, 
or evil genii of Persian mythology (Hezlige Sage, p. 
227, seg.), for which he is justly censured by Von 
Hammer ( Wien. Jahrb., vol. 9, p. 53); and Wilford, 
with as little probability, refers the account of the grif- 
fons to that of the fabled bird of Vischnu, named Ga- 
ronda. (Asiat. Researches, vol. 14, p. 373.)—As re- 
gards the name ypvy itself, it evidently comes from the 
Persian gereifen, ‘‘to seize” (compare the German 
greifen), the root of which, grez/, has a strong analogy 
to ypiw. (Tychsen, ap. Heeren, Ideen, vol. 1, pt. 2, 
p- 386.—Béhr, ad. Herod., 3, 116, Excurs., 5.) 
Gyrus, a small island of the Archipelago, classed 
by Stephanus of Byzantium among the Sporades, but 
belonging rather to the Cyclades, It lay southwest of 
Andros, off the coast of Attica. So wretched and poor 
was this barren rock, being inhabited only by a few 
fishermen, that they deputed one of their number to 
wait upon Augustus, then at Corinth, after the battle 
of Actium, to petition that their taxes, which amount- 
ed to 150 drachme (about 25 dollars), might be dimin- 
ished, as they were unable to. raise more than 100. 
(Straé., 485.) This island became subsequently no- 
torious, as the spot to which criminals or suspected 
~ persons were banished by order of the Roman em- 
perors. (Juv., Sat., 1,'73.—Id., Sat., 10, 70.—Tacit., 
3, 68.) The modern name is Ghioura. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 412.) 
 Gyvas, I. one of the companions of A®neas, who dis- 
tinguished himself at the games exhibited after the 
death of Anchises in Sicily. (Virg., Ain., 5, 118.)— 


If. A Rutulian, son of Melampus, killed by Avneas in 


Italy. (dd., 10, 318.) 4 

Giscrs (I'vyn¢), more correctly Gres (Tye), a son 
of Celus and Terra, represented as having a hundred 
hands. He, with his brothers, made war against the 
gods, and was afterward punished in Tartarus. (Vid. 
Cottus.) 

Gyeus, a Lydian, to whom Candaules, king of the 
country, showed his wife with her person exposed. 
The latter was so incensed, although she concealed 
her anger at the time, that, calling Gyges afterward 
into her presence, she gave him his choice either to 
- submit to instant death, or to slay her husband. Gyges 

chose the latter alternative, married the queen, and as- 
cended the vacant throne, about 718 years before the 
Christian era. He was the first of the Mermnade 
who reigned in Lydia. He reigned 38 years, and dis- 
tinguished himself by the presents which he made to 
the oracle of Delphi. (Herodot., 1, 8, segg.) The 
wife of Candaules above mentioned was called Nyssia 
according to Hephestion.—The story of Rosamund, 
queen of the Lombards, as related by Gibbon, bears an 
exact resemblance to this of Candaules. (Compare 
Schlosser, Weltgeschichte, vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 82.)—Pla- 
to relates a curious legend respecting this Gyges, 
which differs essentially from the account given by 
Herodotus: He makes him to have been originally 
one of the shepherds of Candaules, and to have de- 
scended into a chasm, formed by heavy rains and an 
earthquake in the quarter‘where he was pasturing his 
flocks. In this chasm he discovered many wonderful 
things, and particularly a brazen horse having doors in 
it, through which he looked, and saw within a corpse of 
more than mortal size, having a golden ring on its fin- 
ger. This ring he took off and reascended to the sur- 
face of the earth. Attending, after this, a meeting of 
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month for the purpose of transmitting an account of 
their flocks to the king, he accidentally discovered 
that, when he turned the bezil of the ring inward to- 
wards himself, he became invisible, and when he turn- 
ed it outward, again visible. Upon this, having caused 
himself to be chosen in the number of those who were 
sent on this occasion to the king, he murdered the mon- 
arch, with the aid of the queen, whom he previously 
corrupted, and ascended the throne of Lydia. (Plat., 
de Repub., 2, p. 359, seg.—Compare Cic., de Off., 3, 9.) 

Gyuippus, a Lacedemonian, sent, B.C. 414, by his 
countrymen to assist Syracuse against the Athenians, 
which he effected by the overthrow of Nicias and De- 
mosthenes. He afterward joined Lysander off Athens, 
and aided him by his advice in the capture of that city. 
Lysander sent him to Lacedezmon with the money and 
spoils which had been taken, the former amounting to 
1500 talents. But Gylippus, unable to resist the 
temptation, unsewed the bottom of the bags, thus 
leaving the seals untouched at the top, and abstracted 
300 talents. His theft, however, was discovered by 
means of the memorandum contained in each bag, and 
to avoid punishment he went into voluntary exile. 
(Plut., Vit. Nic.—Diod. Sic., 13, 106.) 

Gymnesim. Vid. Baleares. 

Gymnosopuist.& (T'yuvocogiorat), or “naked wise- 
men,” a name given by the Greek writers to a certain 
class of Indian ascetics belonging to the caste of the 
Brahmins, and who, in accordance with the prevalent 
belief, thought that, by subjecting the body to suffer- 
ings and privations, and by withdrawing from all inter- 
course with mankind, they could effect a reunion of 
the spiritual nature of man with the divine essence. 
Most of these ascetics dispensed almost entirely with . 
the use of clothes, and many of them went entirely . 
naked. Hence the name applied to them by the 
Greeks. It is expressly commanded in the laws of 
Manu (6, 2, 3), that a Brahmin, when his children have 
attained maturity, should retire from the world, and 
take refuge ina forest. He is required to spend his 


‘time in studying the Vedas and in performing pen- 


ances, for the purpose of ‘uniting his soul with the 

divine spirit.” (Manu, 6, 29.) Many of these her- 

mits appear in former times to have studied the ab- 

stract sciences with great success ; and they have al- 

ways been considered by the orthodox Hindus as the 

wisest and holiest of mankind. (Consult the Bhaga- 

vad Gitd, a philosophical poem, forming an episode to 

the Mahabharata, which has been translated into Eng- 

lish by Wilkins, Lond., 1'787, and into Latin by Schle- 

gel, who also edited the Sanscrit text, Bonn, 1823.) 

The Gymnosophists often burned themselves alive, as 

Calanus did in the presence of Alexander. (Arrian, 

Exp. Al., 7, 18.—Plut., Vit. Alex., c. 65, seqq—Diod. \ 

Sic., 17, 107.) . | 7 
Gynpes, now Zezndeh, a river of Assyria, falling 

into the Tigris. When Ome against Baby- 

lon, his army was stopped by this river, in which one 

of the sacred horses was drowned. This so irritated ~ 

the monarch, that he ordered the river to be divided 

into 360 different channels by his army, so that after 

this division it hardly reached the knee. (Herod.,1, = 

189.) This portrait of Cyrus seems a little o Tr 

charged. ‘The hatred which the Greeks bore the Pe 

sians is sufficiently known. ‘The motive of Cyn 

thus treating the Gyndes could not be such as 

scribed by Herodotus. That)which hapesess 

sacred horse might make him apprehend a simi 

for the rest of his army, and eom him to div 

river into a great number of canals in 

it fordable. ‘The Gyndes, 2 t 

sumed its course to the Tigris, and 


t ( b 
that river is called Foum-el-Saleh, or the river o 
in Arabic. The name given it by th 
place whence it issues, is 1 or t 
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Gyruivum, the port of Sparta, about 40 stadia from 
Las (Pausan., 3, 24), and 240 from Sparta itself. 
(Strabo, 363.) Pliny says it was the nearest point to 
embark from for the island of Crete (4, 5). Gytheum 
was taken by the Athenians under Tolmidas, who 
burnt the docks before the Peloponnesian war. (Di- 
odorus Sic., 11, 84.) It was also attacked by the 
Thebans in their first invasion of Laconia, for three 
days, but without success. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 6, 5, 32.) 
It was afterward besieged by the Roman army under 
the command of T. Q. Flamininus and his brother Lu- 
cius, and compelled to surrender. Livy says it was a 
strong and populous town, and well provided with the 
means of resistance (34, 29). On the renewal of the 
war, it was, however, retaken by Nabis. (Liv., 35, 
26.—Compare Polyb., 2, 69.) The Gytheate pre- 
tended that their city had been built by Hercules and 
Apollo, whose statues were placed in the forum. Po- 
lybius states (5, 19), that the port, distant 30 stadia 
from the city itself, was both commodious and secure. 
Strabo remarks, that it was an artificial haven. Gy- 
theum stood a little to the north of the present town of 
Marathonisi. ‘The site is now called Palgopoli, but 
no habitation is left upon it. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 

vol. 3, p. 192, segq.) 
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Hanes (dd7c¢), the place of departed spirits, accord- 
ing to the Grecian mythology ; from a, not, and eidu, 
to see, as denoting the lower or invisible world. Its 
divisions were Elysium and Tartarus, the respective 
abodes of the good and bad. In the Homeric times, 
however, this arrangement formed no part of the pop- 
ular creed. ‘The prevalent belief was merely as fol- 
lows; that the souls of the departed, with the excep- 
tion of those who had personally offended against the 
gods, were occupied in the lower world with the un- 
real performance of the same actions that had formed 
their chief objects of pursuit in the regions of day. 
All the other accompaniments of the fable, the judges, 
the tribunals, the trials of the dead, &c., are merely 
posthomeric additions. (Constant, de la Religion, 
vol. 3, p. 383.) As regards the analogy between the 
terms hades and our English word hell, it may be re- 
marked, that the latter, in its primitive signification, 
perfectly corresponded to the former. For, at first, it 
denoted only what was secret or concealed ; and it is 
found, moreover, with little variation of form, and pre- 
cisely with the same meaning, in all the Teutonic dia- 
lects. (Compare Junius’s Gothic Glossary, subjoined 
to the Codex Argenteus, on the word herlyan; and the 
Diversions of Purley, vol. 2, p. 377, ed. 1829.) With 
regard to the situation of hades, it seems always to 
have been conceived, by both Jews and pagans, as in 
the lower parts of the earth, near its centre, as we 
should term it, or its foundation (according to the no- 
tion of the He ren ho knew nothing of its spheri- 
cal figure), and answering in depth to the visible 
heavens in height. (Compare, on this whole subject, 
Campbell's Gospels, vol. 1, p, 272, seqq., Disc. 6, 

t. 2.) 
3 Haprinum, a town of Sicily. near Mount Aitna, 
having’in its vicinity a river of the name of Hadranus. 
(Steph. Byz., s. v.) It was founded by Dionysius. 
(Diod. Sic., 14, 38.—Compare Szlius Italicus, 14, 250.) 
-  Hapriinus (Publius A¢lius), I. a Roman emperor, 
born at Rome A.D. ‘76. He lost his father when ten 
years of age, and had for his guardians Trajan, who 
was his relation, and Cornelius Tatianus, a Roman 
knight. His parent’s name was Alius Hadrianus 
and it is conjectured that the surname of Afer 
given the latter because he had been govern- 
ica, and that he is the same with the Hadri- 
t the martyr Leontius to death at Tripo- 
or vos (Bayle, Hist. Dict., s. 


¢ 


HADRIANUS. 


v., vol. 5, p. 670.) Hadrian’s father was Trajan’s 
first cousin ; for he was the son of Ulpia, the sister of 
Marcus Ulpius Trajanus, the Emperor Trajan’s father. 
(Compare Tzschucke, ad Eutrop., s.6.) Hadrian be- 
gan very early to serve in the army, and was tribune 
of a legion before Domitian’s death. The forces in 
Lower Messia chose him to congratulate Trajan upon 
his being adopted by Nerva, and it was he that ac- 
quainted Trajan with the first news of Nerva’s death. 
He regained the emperor’s favour, which he had al- 
most entirely lost by his extravagant expenses and the 
debts which he had in consequence incurred, and 
married the grand niece of this prince, Sabina, chiefly 
through the aid of Plotina the empress. His subse- 
quent rise was rapid, and he was the companion of 
Trajan in most of his expeditions. He particular- 
ly distinguished himself in the war against the Da- 
cians, and was successively appointed pretor, govern- 
or of Pannonia, and consul. The orations he com- 
posed for Trajan increased his credit. (Spartian., 
Vu. Hadr.) After the siege of Atra, in Arabia, Tra- 
jan left him in command of his army, and when he 
found his death approaching, adopted him, although 
the reality of this adoption is disputed by some au- 
thorities, who attribute his elevation to the intrigues 
and good offices of Plotina. (Dio Cass., ¢. 69, vol. 2, 
p. 1148, ed. Rewmar.—Spartian., Vit. Hadr., c. 4, p. 
45.—Bayle, Hist. Dict., s. v. Plotina, vol. 8, p. 432.) 
On the death of Trajan he assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment, with the concurrence of the Syrian army ; 
and the senate readily ratified the act. The first 
care of Hadrian was to make a peace with the Per- 
sians, and to restore all the provinces just taken from 
them, making the Euphrates the boundary of the Ro- 
man empire. He had then to turn his attention to 
certain revolts and insurrections in Egypt, Libya, and 
Palestine ; and, after quickly concluding a peace with 
the Parthians, returned to Rome, A.D. 118. The 
senate decreed him a triumph, and honoured him with 
the title of Father of his Country; but he refused both, 


_and required that Trajan’s image should triuraph. He 


sought popularity by a repeal of fifteen years accumu- 
lation of arrears of public debt, by a vast reduction — 
of taxation generally, and by immense largesses to the 
people. He was less generous to certain senators 
accused of a plot against him, four of whom, although 
of consular rank and intimates of Trajan, he caused to 
be put to death. A year after his return to Roine, 
Hadrian marched against the Alani, the Sarmatians, 
and the Dacians, but showed a greater desire to make 
peace with these barbarians than to extend the prog- 
ress of the Roman arms. This policy has been at- 
tributed to envy of the fame of his warlike predeces- 
sor; but a due consideration of the subsequent history 
of the empire will amply justify him against the impu- 
tation; for it had reached an extent which rendered 
all increase to its limits a source of weakness rather 
than of strength. Hadrian was an active prince and 
a great traveller, visiting every province in the empire, 
not simply to indulge his curiosity, but to inspect the 
administration of government, repress abuses, erect 
and repair public edifices, and exercise all the vigi- 
lance of personal examination. In A.D. 120, he 
passed over from Gaul to Britain, where he caused a 
wall to be built from the mouth of the Tyne to Solway 
Frith, in order to secure the Roman provinces from 
the incursions of the Caledonians. (Consult Hutton’s 
Roman Wall, Lond., 1802.) Like Trajan, he lived 
familiarly with his friends, but was much more suspi- 
cious, and could not repose in them the same confi- 
dence. When at Rome he cultivated all kinds of lit- 
erature, conversing with learned men, and giving and 
receiving information in their society, but not without 
occasionally displaying an unbecoming jealousy and 
caprice. Hadrian had again to visit the East to re- 
press the Parthians, who paid little regard to treaties. 
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On his return he passed the winter at Athens, and | and Photius mentions several declamations of the em- 


was initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries. 
lished no edict against the Christians, yet they never- 
theless endured considerable persecution, until, upon 
the remonstrance of Quadratus, bishop of Athens, and 
Aristides, an eminent Christian, he ordered the perse- 
cution to cease; but no credit is due to the unauthor- 
ized assertion of Lampridius, that he thought of build- 
ing a temple to our Saviour. His treatment of the 
Jews, on the other hand, was extremely severe, though 
ample provocation had been given by that turbulent 
nation. ‘They had raised disturbances towards the 
end of Trajan’s reign, which were not completely 
quelled until the second year of Hadrian. But now a 
more formidable insurrection broke out under Barco- 
chebas (‘Son of a Star”), who, though a robber by 
profession, had given himself out for the Messiah. © It 
required a war of three years to reduce the revolted 
Jews to complete subjection, and after this was ac- 
complished, there was scarcely any indignity that was 
not inflicted on the conquered nation. Jerusalem was 
rebuilt under the new title of Alia Capitolina, uniting 
the family name of the emperor with the Roman sur- 
name of Jupiter, and in the execution of his plan Ha- 
drian studiously profaned all the places which had 
been most revered by both Jews and Christians, whom 
he seems on this occasion to have purposely con- 
founded together. He built a temple in honour of 
Jupiter Capitolinus upon the mountain where had 
stood that of the true God; he placed a hog of mar- 
ble upon the gate of the city which looked towards 
Bethlehem ; he erected in the place where Jesus was 
crucified a statue of Venus; and in that where he 
rose from the dead one of Jupiter; in the grotto of 
Bethlehem, where our Saviour was born, he establish- 
ed the worship of Adonis. ‘The Jews were also for- 
bidden the very sight of Jerusalem, which they were 
not permitted to enter but on one day in the year, the 
anniversary of the destruction of the city. After the 
conclusion of the Jewish war Hadrian returned to Ita- 
ly, where a lingering illness put a stop to his unsettled 
mode of life, and eventually terminated his existence. 
Having no children of his own, Hadrian first adopted 
for -his successor L. Ceronius Commodus, more gen- 
erally known by the name of Verus, to which last he 
prefixed that of Avlius after his adoption by the em- 
peror. Verus, however, who was remarkable for 
nothing but his excessive effeminacy and debauched 
mode of life, died soon after, and Hadrian made a 
second selection in the person of the virtuous Antoni- 
nus. (Vid. Antoninus Pius.) Hadrian died not long 
after at Baie, A.D. 136, in the 63d year of his age 
and 22d of his reign. His disorder was the dropsy, 
from which disease his sufferings were so great as ap- 
parently to affect his reason. The character of this 
monarch presents a strange mixture of virtues and 
vices. If he cultivated literature and courted the so- 
ciety of the learned, he yet occasionally displayed to- 
wards them a degree of jealousy and caprice altogeth- 
er unworthy of his station and abilities. Ifhe was, in 
general, a just and able ruler, yet there were times 
when he showed himself revengeful, suspicious, and 
cruel. His treatment of his wife Sabina does no hon- 
our to his memory, his disgraceful predilection for An- 
tinots loads it with infamy; nor does his excessive 
superstition, to which even that favourite fell a victim, 
entitle him to any other than feelings of contempt. 
The better portion of the Romans appear to have 
formed a just estimate of his character long before his 
death, and it was with difficulty that Antoninus could 
obtain from the senate the usual compliment of having 
him ranked among the gods. Their dread of the sol- 
diery, by whom Hadrian was greatly beloved, appears 
to have conquered their reluctance. Hadrian wrote 
several works. He was fond of entering the lists 
“against the poets, philosophers, and orators of the day, 


He pub- | peror’s, written for such occasions, as still existing in 


his time, and not devoid of elegance. Hadrian com- 
posed a history of his own times, which he published 
under the name of his freedman Phlegon, and Dori- 
theus the grammarian made at a subsequent period a 
collection of his decisions and rescripts. All that we 
have of his productions at the present day are, a frag- 
ment of a work on military operations, entitled ’Exc- 
THdevua, and an epigrammatic address to his soul, 
written a short time before his death, and as re- 
markable for its elegance as its scepticism. It is as 
follows : 


“ Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos 2” 


(Pausanias, 1, 18.—Id., 8, 9.—Aurel. Vict.— Capi- 
tol., Vit. Anton., c. 2.—Huseb., Chron., p. 281, seqq., 
ed. Maui et Zohrahi.—Id., Hist. Eccles., 4, 6.) — Il. 
A philosopher of Tyre, who studied under Herodes, 
and taught eloquence after him at Athens. He was 
also secretary to the Emperor Commodus. (’Avtt- 
ypageve tév éxictoAGy.) He died at Rome after 
having attained the age of 80 years. We have only 
some fragments remaining of the works of this writer, 
which cause no regret for what are lost. They are 
found in the Excerpta of Allatius, and at the end of 
Orellius’s edition of Philo of Byzantium. (Schéll, 
Hist. Litt. Greeque, vol. 4, p. 233.) p 

Hapriaticum Mare. Vid. Adriaticum. 

Hanon, a son of Creon king of Thebes. Ac- 
cording to Apollodorus (3, 5, 8), he was devoured by 
the Sphinx. ‘The tragic writers, however, assigned 
him a different fate. (Vzd. Antigone.) 

Ha:monia, one of the earlier appellations of Thes- 
saly, and supposed to be derived from the name of 
an ancient monarch Hemon. (Strabo, 443.) Other 
writers give the name less correctly without the 
initial aspirate. (Stephanus Byz., s. v.—ed. Ber- 
kel, p. 63.) In Brunck’s edition of Apollonius Rho- 
dius, the true form is given in both the text and scholia. 
It is more than probable, that the name Hemonia was 
brought in by the Pelasgi; and to this same race, no 
doubt, must the appellation of Hemus, given to the 
northern boundary of Thrace, be in strictness attribu- 
ted. (Vid. Hemus.) 

Haus, a chain of mountains forming the northern 
boundary of Thrace, and separating it from Mesia. 
The ancients had such an idea of the elevation of this 
chain, that Pomponius Mela (2, 2) affirms that the 
Euxine and Hadriatic could be seen from it at the 
same time. Polybius also makes the saraggsetor, 
but this Strabo (313) expressly contradicts. The 
historian, however, is doubtless correct in another re- 
mark of his, that the chain of Hemus is higher than 
that of the Alps. Livy relates (40, 22), that Philip, 
king of Macedonia, having heard it reported that from 
the summit of Hemus could be seen at once the 
Euxine, the Adriatic, the Danube, and the Alps, de- 
termined to ascend the mountain, in order to take a 
view, as it were, of the soproacittl scene of action 
between himself and the Romans. He was three 
days in reaching the summit, after a difficult and toil- 
some march ; the weather, however, proved unfavour- 
able for the view. Pliny (4,2) makes Hemus six miles 
high. It is remarkable that Herodotus should have 
taken no notice of it in his mention of the expedition 
of Darius against the Scythians, though it must have 
presented so formidable a barrier to the army oa 
monarch. He speaks of it, however, on another oc~ 
casion (4, 49). According to Stephanus of Byzan- 
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Apollodorus, however (6, 3), says the chain was call- 
ed Hemus from aipa, ‘blood,” because 'Typhon hav- 
ing been chased hither by Jupiter, waged battle in this 
place against the monarch of the skies, and covered 
the mountain with his blood. (Compare the remark of 
Heyne, ad Apollod., l. c., where this etymology is sta- 
ted to be the offspring of later ages.) ‘I'he true root is 
found in the Sanserit Hema, which connects togeth- 
er the names of Jmaus, Himmala, Hamus, Hymet- 
tus, in ancient geography, and the appellation Himmel, 
given to various mountains in Saxony, Jutland, and 
elsewhere. (Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 1, 536,.— Creu- 
zer, Symbolik, par Guigimaut, vol. 1, p. 135, — Got- 
ting. Gel. auz., 1815, No. 36, p. 357.) This root 
Hema, otherwise written Himeras, Imos, Jenna, &c., 
appears to carry with it the idea of height (compare 
the German /immel, ‘ heaven”), and also that of a 
snowy or wintry elevation, (Compare the Latin Ai- 
ems and the Greek yeiwa.—Klaproth, Memoires rela- 
tifs a V Asie, vol. 1, p. 432.)—The length of the chain 
of Hemus is not less remarkable than its height, ex- 
tending for 500 miles; one end resting on the Gulf 
of Venice, and the other on the Black Sea. ‘The mod- 
ern name is Balcan, which signifies a difficult defile ; 
and it is properly divided into high and low, the latter 
advancing on each side, like outworks before the great 
natural rampart. (Walsh's Journey from Constanti- 
nople to England, p. 104, Am, ed.) The passage of 
the Balcan by the Russian forces, in their conflict 
with the Mussulman power, has excited great interest 
and called forth considerable applause. [rom the re- 
marks, however, of a very recent traveller, it would 
appear that the undertaking was anything but difficult. 
(Keppel’s Journey across the Balcan, vol. 1, p. 801.) 
Haxisus, I, an Argive, who, after the murder of 
Agamemnon by Clytemnestra and Avgisthus, settled 
in Italy, in the vicinity of Mons Massacus, a mountain 
of Campania. At the head of the Aurunci and Osci, 
he assisted ‘Turnus against Auneas, but fell by the hand 
of Pallas. (Virg., Ain., '7, '724.—Id. ib., 10, 582.) 
Halesus is said by Virgil to have been the son of a 
soothsayer, who foretold the fate of his child; and, in 
order to avert this, if possible, brought him up in the 
woods. ‘The epithet Agamemnonius, therefore, which 
Virgil ples to him (4¥n., 7, 724), and which some 
suppose has reference to his being the son of Aga- 
memnon, is merely used by the poet to denote the pre- 
tended origin of his race. (Heyne, Excurs., 8, ad 
Ain,, '7.)—\1. or Hales ("AAne, -evroc), a river of Asia 
Minor, running near the city of Colophon, and said to 
have the coldest water of all the streams of Asia, 
(Plin., 5,29.) Jt took its rise in Mount Gallesus or 
Gallesium, and fell into the Sinus Ephesius. (Serad.,’ 
642.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 359.) 
Hatisemon, a large and rapid stream of Macedonia, 
flowing into the sea a short distance below Pydna. 
It rises in the chain of mountains called Cambunii, or 
by Ptolemy Canalo on the northern confines of 
essaly, The modern name of this river is Inidge- 
Carason, or Jenicora, according to Dr. Brown, who 
must have crossed it in its course through Elimma. 
(Travels, p. 46. So also the editors of the French 
Strabo, vol, 3, p. 124.) Dr. Clarke calls it Inje-Mauro, 
The epitomist of Strabo (7, p. 330) seems to ‘place 
the Haliacemon soon after Dium, as does also Ptolemy 
This is, however, an error, which apparently 
misled Dr. Holland, who imagined he had forded this 
stream about two miles yon Katima ; but what he 
Baphyrus of Livy and Pau- 
sanias (vol. 2, p. 31). According to Cwsar (B. C., 
8, 36), it formed the line of demarcation between Ma- 
cedonia and Thessaly. (Cramer's Ancient Greece, 
0 1, p. 217.) 
— Hatviarrus, I.a son of Thersander, said to have 
ed the ci aliartus in Bootia, He was 
ough he did not succeed him, 
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but gave up the throne willingly to Presbon, grandson 
of this prince. (Pausan., 9, 34.)—II. A city of Boeo- 
tia, situate, according to Strabo, on the lower shore of 
the Copaic lake, and near the mouth of the Permessus, 
which flows from Helicon. The epithet of woujevra 
is attached to this city by Homer (//., 2, 503.-~Hymn. 
in Apoll., 243), from the numerous meadows and 
marshes in its vicinity, on the side of Orchomenus. 
(Strab., 407.) Pausanias affirms that Haliartus was 
the only Beeotian city which did not favour the Per- 
sians, for which reason its territory was ravaged with 
fire and sword by their army (9, 32). Haliartus, hav- 
ing favoured the cause of Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
was besieged by the Romans, under the command of 
the pretor Lucretius, and, though obstinately defended, 
was taken by assault, sacked, and utterly destroyed, 
the inhabitants being sold and their territory given to 
the Athenians. (Liv., 42, 53.—Polyb., 30, 18.— 
Sirab., 411.) The remains of Haliartus, according to 
Dodwell (vol. 1, p. 248), are situated about fifteen miles 
from Lebadea, and at nearly an equal distance from 
Thebes. The place is now called Mikrokouza. Sir 
W. Gell says, ‘The ruins of Haliartus lie just below 
the village of Maz, on the road from ‘Thebes to Leba- 
dea.” (Itinerary, p. 124.) 

Hattas, a district of Argolis, so called apparently 
from the fisheries established along the coast, and lying 
between Hermione and Cape Scylleum. Its territory 
was twice ravaged by the Athenians during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. (T'hucyd., 2, 56.—Jd., 4,45.) The 
name of Alzki is still attached to a spot situated a little 
to the east of Castri. (Pouqueville, vol. 4, p. 255.) 

Haricarnassus, the principal city of Caria, situate 
on the northern shore of the Sinus Ceramicus. It 
was founded by a Doric colony from 'Treezene, in Ar- 
golis, according to Strabo (656), ‘These were joined 
afterward by some Argives, headed by Melas and Are- 
nanias. (Vitruy., 2,8.—Compare Pausan., 2, 30.) He- 
rodotus, however, only recognises the former colonists 
(7, 99). ‘This city, on account of its origin, had natu- 
rally been included in the Dorian confederation, which 
consisted originally of six states. But Agasicles, a 
citizen of Halicarnassus, having, contrary to prescribed 
custom, carried off the tripod assigned to him in the 
games celebrated in honour of the Triopian Apollo, 
instead of dedicating it to the god, the other five citics, 
in consequence of this offence, determined to exclude 
Halicarnassus from any participation in these festivi- 
ties, which amounted, in fact, to an exclusion from the 
Dorian confederacy, which thenceforth was named Pen- 
tapolis. (Herod,, 1, 144) Not long after this event, 
Halicarnassus may be supposed to have lost its inde- 
pendence, Lygdamis, one of the principal citizens, hav- 
ing usurped the authority. He was succeeded by his 
daughter Artemisia, of whom Herodotus has made 
such honourable mention in his history, (Vid. Arte- 
misia, I.) ‘This princess, in all probability, transmitted 
the sovereign power to her son, named Lyadamis, like 
his natural grandfather ; and it was during his reign 
that Herodotus, unwilling to see his native city under 
the denomination of a despot, abandoned it for Samos, 
where he completed his studies. Subsequent to this 
period we have little knowledge of what occurred in 

Talicarnassus ; but from "Thucydides (2, 9) we learn 
that Caria and Doris were tributary to Athens, and 
Halicarnassus itself is mentioned, towards the close 
of his history, as being in the hands of her troops (8, 
42). Somewhat later we find it subject to princes 
of Carian extraction. The first of these was He- 
catomnus, who had three sons, Mausolus, Hidrieus, 
and Pixodarus; and two daughters, Artemisia and 
Ada, who married the two elder brothers. Mausolus 
succeeded his father on the throne of Oaria, and, dying 
without offspring, left the crown to his sister and con- 
sort Artemisia. She erected to his memory the splen- 
did mausoleum, or tomb called after his name. ( Vid. 
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Mausoleum.) Artemisia, dying of grief for the loss of 
her husband, was succeeded by Hidrieus, who, having 
no issue, left the crown to\his wife Ada. But Pixo- 
darus, the youngest of Hecatomnus’ sons, formed a 
party against her, and, with the assistance of Oronto- 
bates, a Persian satrap, succeeded in expelling her 
from Halicarnassus. Orontobates, having married the 
daughter of Pixodarus, remained, on the death of the 
‘latter, in possession of Halicarnassus. _ It was at this 
period that Alexander arrived with his forces in Caria, 
and laid siege to the city. It was a long and severe 
one, owing to the natural strength of the place, and 
the number and description of the troops which de- 
fended it, under the command of Memnon, the best 
general in the Persian service. Alexander, however, 
eventually took the place, razed it to the ground, and 
restored Ada to the sovereignty of Caria. Halicar- 
nassus was afterward rebuilt, and, to compensate for 
its losses, had six towns annexed to it. (Plin., 6, 29 ) 
The citadel of this place was named Salmacis, from 
the fountain celebrated in Ovid (Met., 4, 11). <Ac- 
cording to Scylax, there were two ports at. Halicarnas- 
sus, protected by the little island Arconnesus. Halli- 
carnassus could boast of having produced Herodotus, 
Dionysius, and Heraclitus the poet. It appears to 
have suffered in the Mithradatic war, and to have been 
restored to a great degree of its former prosperity by 
Cicero’s brother Quintus. (Hp. ad Q. Fratr., 1, 8.) 
—The ruins of Halicarnassus exist at Boudrown, and 
Captain Beaufort has given a plan of the harbour and 
the Turkish town, with the adjacent coast. (Beau- 
fort's Karamania, p. 95, seqgg.—Cramer’s Asia Mi- 
nor, vol. 2, p. 176, segg.) Dr. Clarke, quoting from 
Walpole’s MS. journal, remarks, that Budrun is a cor- 
ruption, through Petrumi, as the Turks write it, from 
Pietro, referring to the fort or castle of San Pietro 
(castellum Sancti Petri), which corresponds to the an- 
cient citadel. (T'ravels, vol. 3, p. 256, seqq.) 
Hatto¥m, (‘AAcciar), a town of Sicily, between 
Entella and Lilybeum. The modern name is Saleme. 
(Steph. Byz., s. v.—Diod. Sic., 14, 55.) 
Hatireruortuius, a son of Neptune and Euryte, who 
committed an outrage on Alcippe, daughter of Mars, 
.and Was, in consequence, slain by that deity. Nep- 
tune summoned Mars to trial for the murder of his 
son. The cause was heard before the twelve gods, 
sitting as judges, on the Areopagus at Athens; which 
hill derived its name (“Apevog mayo, ** Hill of Mars’’) 
from this circumstance. The trial ended in the ac» 
quittal of the accused deity. (Apollod., 3, 14.—Schol. 
ad Eurip., Orest., 1665.) Meier considers "Apevoc 
equivalent here to govixdc. (Rhein. Mus., 2, p. 266.) 
Havmypessus. Vid. Salinydessus. 
Hatonnisus, a small island at the opening of the 
Sinus Thermaicus, and northeast of Scopelus. It is 
celebrated in history as having been a subject of con- 
tention between Philip the son of Amyntas, and the 
Athenians ; on which occasion one of their orators 
composed an harangue, which is to be found in the 
works of Demosthenes, and has been ascribed by some 
to that celebrated orator. (Orat. 7, Demosth., p. 75. 
—Strab., 435.—Pomp. Mel., 2, '7.) It is now called 
Chelidromi. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 451.) 
Hatys, a celebrated river of Asia Minor, rising on 
the confines of Pontus and Armenia Minor, and which, 
after flowing westwardly through Cappadocia to the 
borders of Phrygia, turns to the northwest, and enters 
the Euxine some distance to the northwest of Amisus. 
Herodotus (1, 72) and Strabo (546) both speak of its 
rising in the region we have mentioned, and pursuing 
the route described. Pliny (5, 2), however, makes it 
rise in a far different quarter, viz., in the southern part 
of Cataonia, near Tyana, at the foot of the chain of 
Mount Taurus. Larcher (Hist. d’Herod., vol. 8, p. 
239.—Talble Geogr.) and others seek to reconcile 
these ae statements, by giving the Halys two 
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branches, an eastern and a southern one.’ This, how- ~ 
ever, merely increases the difficulty ; for why should 


Strabo, a native of Amasea, be ignorant of the course 


of ariver so near his native city? and why does he 
make no mention of the southern Halys, when he de- 
scribes the very ground over which it is supposed to 
have flowed? Mannert (Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 455) 
thinks, that this southern arm is the river which Ta- 
vernier calls the Jekel Ermak, or green river, which 
D’Anville, on the contrary, makes the modern name 
of the ancient Iris. The modern name of ‘the Halys 
is the Kizd Ermak, or red river. According to Stra-” 
bo (546), the ancient name of the river is owing to its 
passage in its course by some salt-works. This, how- 
ever, is a mere arbitrary derivation, and so, in fact, 
Eustathius evinces, who states that the river was called 
Halys by those who derived its name from salt; by 
others, however, Alys. (Eustath.,ad Dion. Perieg., 
v. 784.) This river formed the western boundary of 
the dominions of Cresus, with which was connected 
a famous oracle. (Vid. Creesus,) 

Hamaprydpes. Vid. Nymphe. 

Hamicar (for the orthography and derivation of the 
name, consult remarks at the end of the article), I. a 
Carthaginian general, son of Mayo, or, according to 


others, of Hanno, conquered by Gelon, in Sicily, the 


same day that Xerxes was defeated at Salamis. He- 
rodotus (7, 165) states, that he was never seen either 
living or dead, after the battle in which his. army was 
defeated. According to Polyenus, however (1 27, 
2), Gelon destroyed him by a stratagem while sacrifi- 
cing.—II, Surnamed Rhodanus, a Carthaginian gen- 
eral of considerable talent. Perceiving his fellow- 
citizens to be greatly disquieted at the projects of Al- 
exander of Macedon, he betook himself to that prince, 
in order, if possible, to penetrate his designs, and give 
his countrymen timely notice of them. After the death 
of that monarch he returned to Carthage, where he 
was put to death, on false pretensions of treason, as 
the recompense of his devotion to his country. (Jus- 
tan, 21, 5.)—III. A Carthaginian general, in the time 
of Agathocles, tyrant of Sicily. He came to the suc- 
cour of Syracuse when besieged by this usurper. Be- 
ing gained over, however, by the gold of Agathocles, 
he prevailed on the Syracusans to make peace, and 
favoured by his inaction the schemes of the tyrant. 
The Carthaginian senate condemned him to lose his 
head, but he died at Syracuse, B.C. 311, before the 
sentence could be made public. (Justin, 22, 2.)— 
IV. The son of Giscon, a Carthaginian general, sent 
into Sicily about 311 B.C., to oppose the progress of 
Agathocles. On his arrival he gained a victory, which 
opened to him the gates of several large cities. In 
attempting to make himself master of Syracuse, during 
the absence of Agathocles in Africa, he was taken 
prisoner and put to death, B.C. 309.—V. Surnamed 
Barcas, the leader cf the popular party at Carthage, © 


was appointed in the eighteenth year of the first Punic 


war (B.C. 247) to the command of the Carthagini 

forces. We possess no particulars respecting his early 
life or the time of his birth; but we learn from Nepos 
(Vit. Hamil., c. 1) that he was very young when he 
obtained the command. He ravaged with his fleet 
the coast of the Brutii and the Epizephyrian Locrians, 
and afterward seized upon a strong fortress in Sicily, 
which was situated between Eryx and Panormus. In 
this place he continued for some years, with very little 


support from the Carthaginian government; and, al- — 


though the Romans were masters of almost the whole 
of the island, they were unable to dislodge him. He 
frequently ravaged the southern coasts of Italy as far 
as Cuma, and defeated the Roman troops in Sicily. 
On one occasion he took Eryx, which he held till the 
conclusion of the war. 0 leng' 

out a fleet to cut off all communication between Ham- 
ilcar and Carthage ; the Carthaginian — to his 
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assistance was defeated by the Roman consul Lutatius 
Catulus, B.C. 241, and the Carthaginians were obliged 
to sue for peace. This was granted by the Romans ; 
and Hamilcar led his troops from Eryx to Lilybeum, 
whence they were conveyed to Africa. But a new 
danger awaited Carthage. The Carthaginian treasury 
was exhausted ; and it was proposed to the troops that 
they should relinquish a part of the pay which was due 
to them. The soldiers rejected the proposal, appointed 
two of their number, Spendius and Matho, command- 
ers, and proceeded to enforce their demands. Being 
joined by many of the native tribes of Africa, they 
defeated Hanno, the Carthaginian general sent against 
them, and brougnt Carthage to the brink of ruin. In 
these desperate circumstances Hamilcar was appointed 
to the command, and at length succeeded in subduing 
them after the war had lasted three years and four 
months. After the end of this war Hamilcar was sent 
into Spain, B.C. 238. He remained in Spain nearly 
nine years, during which time he extended the do- 
minion of Carthage over the southern and eastern 
parts of that country. He fell in a battle against the 
natives, B.C. 229. The abilities of Hamilcar were of 
the highest order; and he directed all the energies of 
his mind to diminish the power of Rome. Polybius 
states his belief (dab. 3), that his administration would 
soon have produced another war with the Romans, if 
he had not been prevented by the disorders in which 
his country was involved through the war of the mer- 
cenaries. Hamilcar was succeeded in his command 
in Spain by his son-in-law Hasdrubal, who must not 
be confounded with Hasdrubal the brother of Hanni- 
bal. He carried on the conquests of Hamilcar, and 
reduced almost the whole of the country south of the 
Iberus, which river was fixed by a treaty between the 
Carthaginians and the Romans, B.C. 226, as the fron- 
tier of the Carthaginian dominions. Hasdrubal was 
murdered in his tent by a Gaul, B.C. 221, after holding 
the command eight years. (DPolyb., 1,2.—Corn. Nep., 
vit. Hamilc., c. 3.—Encycl. Useful Knowl., vol. 12, 
p. 25.)—VI. A Carthaginian general, son of Bomil- 
car, conquered by the Scipios (B.C. 215) when be- 
sieging Ilitingis, in Hispania Betica, along with Has- 
drubal and Mago. He is supposed by some to be the 
same with the Hamilcar who, fifteen years after, at 
the head of a body of Gauls, took and sacked Placen- 
tia, and was defeated and slain before Cremona. Oth- 
__ ers affirm, that he was taken prisoner three years later 
' in a battle fought near the Mincius, and served to 
adorn the victory of the conqueror. (Liv., 23, 49.— 
Id., 31, 10.—Id., 32, 23.—Plin., 3, 1.)—The name 
Hamilcur was equivalent in Punic to (quem) dona- 
vit Milcar.” ‘'The true orthography is with the initial 
aspirate. Consult Hezns., ad Sil. Ital., 1, 39.—Dra- 
kenb., ad Liv., 21, 1.—Geseniws, Phen. Mon., p. 407. 
—The interpretation given by Hamaker (diatr. 47) to 
the name Hamilcar is rejected by Gesenius (J. c.). 
_ Hannipat (equivalent in Punic to “gratia Baalis’’), 
son of Hamilcar Barcas (vid. Hamilcar V.), was born 
B.C. 247. At the age of nine he accompanied his 
father to Spain, who, previous to his departure, took 
his son to the altar, and, placing his hand on the vic- 
tim, made him swear that he would never be a friend 
to the Romans. It does not appear how long Hannibal 
remained in Spain, but he was at a very early age as- 
sociated with Hasdrubal, who succeeded his father in 
the command of the Carthaginian army in that coun- 
try. On the death of Hasdrubal, B.C. 221, he ob- 
tained the undivided command of the army, and quickly 
conquered the Olcades, Vacczans, Carpesians, and the 
other Spanish tribes that had not been subdued by 
Hasdrubal. The inhabitants of Saguntum, alarmed at 
his success, sent messengers to Rome to inform the 
Romans of their danger. A Roman embassy was ac- 
cordingly sent to Hannibal, who was passing the win- 
ter at New Carthage, to announce to him that the in- 
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dependence of Saguntum was guarantied by a treaty 
between the Carthaginians and Romans (concluded 
B.C. 226), and that they should consider any injury 
done to the Saguntines as a declaration of war against 
themselves. Hannibal, however, paid no regard to 
this remonstrance. More than twenty years had 
elapsed since the termination of the first Punic war, 
during which period the Carthaginians had recovered 
their strength, and had obtained possession of the 
greater part of Spain; and the favourable opportunity 
had arrived for renewing the war with the Romans. 
In B.C. 219, Hannibal took Saguntum, after a siege of 
eight months, and employed the winter in making 
preparations for the invasion of Italy. He first provi- 
ded for the security of Africa and Spain by leaving an 
army of about 16,000 men in each country ; the army 
in Africa consisted principally of Spanish troops, and 
that in Spain of Africans, under the command of his 
brother Hasdrubal. He had already received promise 
of support from the Gauls who inhabited the north of 
Italy, and who were anxious to deliver themselves 
from the Roman dominion. Having thus made every 
necessary preparation, he set out from New Carthage 
late in the spring of B.C. 218, with an army of 80,000 
foot and 12,000 horse. In his march from the Iberus 
to the Pyrenees he was opposed by a great number 
of the native tribes, but they were quickly defeated, 
though with loss. Before crossing the Pyrenees, he 
left Hanno to secure his recent conquests with a detach- 
ment from his own army of 11,000men. He sent back 
the same number of Spanish troops to their own cities, 
and with an army now reduced to 50,000 foot and 
9000 horse, he advanced to the Rhone. Meantime, 
two Roman armies had been levied; one, commanded 
by the consul P. Cornelius Scipio, was intended to 
oppose Hannibal in Spain; and a second, under the 
consul T. Sempronius, was designed for the invasion 
of Africa. The departure of Scipio was delayed by a 
revolt of the Boian and Insubrian Gauls, against whom 
the army was sent which had been intended for the in- 
vasion of Spain, under the command of one of the 
pretors. Scipio was therefore obliged to remain in 
Rome till a new army could be raised. When the 
forces were ready, he sailed with them to the Rhone, , 
and anchored in the eastern mouth of the river; being 
persuaded that Hannibal must still be at a considerable 
distance from him, as the country through which he 
had to march was difficult, and inhabited by many war- 
like tribes. Hannibal, however, quickly surmounted 
all these obstacles, crossed the Rhone, though not 
without some opposition from the Gauls, and continued 
his march up the left bank of the river. Scipio did 
not arrive at the place where the Carthaginians had 
crossed the river till three days afterward; and, de- 
spairing of overtaking them, he sailed back to Italy 
with the intention of meeting Hannibal when he should 
descend from the Alps. Scipio sent his brother Cnseus 
into Spain, with the greater part of the troops, to op- 
pose Hasdrubal. Hannibal continued his march up the 
Rhone till he came to the Isara. Marching along that 
river, he crossed the Alps, descended into the valley 
of the Dora Baltea, and followed the course of the 
river till he arrived in the territories of the Insubrian 
Gauls. (The particular route will be given at the 
close of this article.)—Hannibal completed his march 
from New Carthage to Italy in five months, during 
which he lost a great number of men, especially in his 
passage over the Alps. According to a statement en- 
graved by his order on.a column at Lacinium, in the 
country of the Brutii, which Polybius saw, his army 
was reduced to 12,000 Africans, 8000 Spaniards, and 
6000 cavalry when he arrived in the territories of the 
Insubrian Gauls. After remaining some time in the 
territories of the Insubrians to recruit his army, he 
marched southward, and encountered P. Cornelius 
Scipio on the right bank of the river Ticinus. In the 
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battle which ensued the Romans were defeated, and 
Scipio, with the remainder of the army, retreating along 
the left bank of the Po, crossed the river before Han- 
nibal could overtake him, and encamped near Placen- 
tia. He afterward retreated more to the south, and 
intrenched himself strongly on the right bank of the 
Trebia, where he waited for the arrival of the army 
under the other consul T. Sempronius. Sempronius 
had already crossed over into Sicily with the intention 
of sailing to Africa, when he was recalled to join his 
colleague. After the union of the two armies, Sem- 
pronius determined, against the advice of Scipio, to 
risk another battle. The skill and fortune of Hannibal 
again prevailed; the Romans were entirely defeated, 
and the troops which survived took refuge in the for- 
tified cities. In consequence of these victories, the 
whole of Cisalpine Gaul fell into the hands of Hanni- 
bal; and the Gauls, who, on his first arrival, were pre- 
vented from joining him by the presence of Scipio’s 
army in their country, now eagerly assisted him with 
men and supplies. In the following year, B.C. 217, 
the Romans made great preparations to oppose their 
formidable enemy. ‘Two new armies were levied ; 
one was posted at Arretium, under the command of 
the consul Flaminius, and the other at Ariminum, 
under the consul Servilius. Hannibal determined to 
attack Flaminius first. In his march southward through 
the swamps of the basin of the Arnus, his army suf- 
fered greatly, and he himself lost the sight of one eye. 
After resting his troops for a-short time in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fesule, he marched past Arretium, rava- 
ging the country as he went, with the view of drawing 
out Flaminius to a battle. Flaminius, who appears to 
have been a rash, headstrong man, hastily followed 
Hannibal; and, being attacked in the basin of the Lake 
Trasimenus, was completely defeated by the Cartia- 
ginians, who were posted on the mountains which 
encircled the valley. Three or four days after Hanni- 
bal cut off a detachment of Roman cavalry, amounting 
to 4000 men, which had been sent by Servilius to as- 
sist his colleague. Hannibal appears to have enter- 
tained hopes of overthrowing the Roman dominion, 
and to have expected that the other states of Italy 
would take up arms against Rome, in order to recover 
their independence. ‘To conciliate the affections of 
the Italians, he dismissed without ransom all the 
prisoners whom he took in battle; and, to give them 
an opportunity of joining his army, he marched slowly 
along the eastern side of the peninsula, through Um- 
bria and Picenum, into Apulia; but he did not meet 
with that co-operation which he appears to have ex- 
pected. After the defeat of Flaminius, Q. Fabius 
Maximus was appointed dictator, and a defensive sys- 
tem of warfare was adopted by the Romans till the 
end of the year. In the following year, B.C. 216, the 
Romans resolved upon another battle. An army of 
80,000 foot and 6000 horse was raised, which was 
commanded by the consuls L. AZmilius Paulus and 
C. Terentius Varro. The Carthaginian army now 
amounted to 40,000 foot and 10,000 horse. The ar- 
mies were encamped in the neighbourhood of Canne 
in Apulia. In the battle which was fought near this 
place, the Romans were defeated with dreadful car- 
nage, and with a loss which, as stated by Polybius, is 
quite incredible ; the whole of the infantry engaged in 
battle, amounting to 70,000, was destroyed, with the 
exception of 3000 men, who escaped to the neigh- 
bouring cities, and also all the cavalry, with the ex- 
ception of 300 belonging to the allies, and 70 that es- 
caped with Varro. A detachment of 10,000 foot, 
which had been sent to surprise the Carthaginian 
camp, was obliged to surrender as prisoners. ‘The 
consul L. Amilius, and the two consuls of the for- 
mer year, Servilius and Attilius, were also among the 
slain. Hannibal lost only 4000 Gauls, 1500 Africans 


and Spaniards, and 200 horse. This victory placed | 
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the whole of Lower Italy in the power of Hannibal ; 
but it was not followed by such important results as 
might have been expected. Capua and most of the 
cities of Campania espoused his cause, but the major- 
ity of the Italian states continued firm to Rome. ‘The 
defensive system was now strictly adopted by the Ro- 


mans, and Hannibal was unable to make any active: ~ 


exertions for the farther conquest of Italy till he re- 
ceived a reinforcement of troops. He was in hopés 
of obtaining support from Philip of Macedon and from 
the Syracusans, with both of whom he formed an alli- 
ance ; but the Romans found means to keep Philip 
employed in Greece, and Syracuse was besieged and 
taken by Marcellus, B.C. 214-12. In addition to 
this, Capua was taken by the Romans, B.C. 211. 
Hannibal was therefore obliged to depend upon the 
Carthaginians for help, and Hasdrubal was accordingly 
ordered to march from Spain to his assistance. Cnwus 
Scipio, as already observed, was left in Spain to op- 
pose Hannibal. He was afterward joined by P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio, and the war was carried on with various 
success for many years, till at length the Roman 
army was entirely defeated by Hasdrubal, B.C. 212. 
Both the Scipios fell in the battle. Hasdrubal was 
now preparing to join his brother, but was prevented 
by the arrival of young P. Cornelius Scipio in Spain, 
B.C. 210, who quickly recovered what the Romans 
had lost. In B.C. 210 he took New Carthage; and 
it was not till B.C. 207, when the Carthaginians had 
lost almost all their dominions in Spain, that Hasdrubal 
set out to join his brother in Italy. He crossed the 
Alps without meeting with any opposition from the 
Gauls, and arrived at Placentia before the Romans 
were aware that he had entered Italy. After besieg- 
ing this town without success, he continued his march 
southward ; but, before he could effect a junction with 
Hannibal, he was attacked by the consuls C. Claudius 
Nero and M. Livius, on the banks of the Metaurus in 
Umbria ; his army was cut to pieces, and he himself 
fell in the battle. This misfortune obliged Hannibal 
to act on the defensive ; and from this time till his de- 
parture from Italy, B.C. 203, he was confined to Bru- 
tium; but, by his superior military skill, he maintained 
his army in a hostile country without any assistance 
from his government at home. After effecting the 
conquest of Spain, Scipio passed over into Africa to 
carry the war into the enemy’s country, B.C. 204. 
With the assistance of Masinissa, a Numidian prince, 
he gained two victories over the Carthaginians, who 
hastily recalled their great commander from Italy to 
defend his native state. Hannibal landed at Septis, 
and advanced near Zama, five days’ journey from Car- 
thage towards the west. Here he was entirely de- 
feated by Scipio, B.C. 202; 20,000 Carthaginians fell 
in the battle, and an equal number were taken pris- 
oners. The Carthaginians were obliged to sue for 
peace, and thus ended the second Punic war, B.C. 
201. After the conclusion of the war, Hannibal vig- 
orously applied himself to correct the abuses which 
existed in the Carthaginian government. He reduced 
the power of the perpetual judges (as Livy, 23, 46, 
calls them), and provided for the proper collection of 
the public revenue, which had been embezzled. He 
was supported by the people.in these reforms ; but he 
incurred the enmity of many powerful men, who rep- 
resented to the Romans that he was endeavouring to 
persuade his countrymen to join Antiochus, king of 
Syria, in a war against them. A Roman embassy 
was consequently sent to Carthage, to demand the pun- 
ishment of Hannibal as a disturber of the public peace ; 
but Hannibal, aware that he should not be able to re- 
eis enemies supported by the Roman power, es- 
caped from the city and sailed to Tyre. From Tyre 


‘he went to Ephesus to join Antiochus, B.C. 196, and . 


contributed to fix him in his determination to make 
war against the Romans. If Hannibal’s advice as to 
571 
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the conduct of the war had been followed, the result 
of the contest might have been different; but he was 
only employed in a subordinate command, and had no 
opportunity for the exertion of his great military tal- 
ents. At the conclusion of this war Hannibal was 
obliged to seek refuge at the court of Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, where he remained about five years, and on 
one occasion obtained a victory over Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus. But the Romans appear to have been un- 
easy as long as their once formidable enemy was alive. 
An embassy was sent to demand him of Prusias, who, 
being afraid of offending the Romans, agreed to give 
him up. To avoid falling into the hands of his ungen- 
erous enemies, Hannibal destroyed himself by poison 
at Nicomedia in Bithynia, B.C. 183, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age. ‘The personal character of Hannibal 
is only known to us from the events of his public life, 
and even these have not been commemorated by any 
historian of his own country ; but we cannot read the 
history of these campaigns, of which we have here 
presented a mere outline, even in the narrative of his 
enemies, without admiring his great abilities and cour- 
age. Polybius remarks (ib. xi.), “‘ How wonderful 
is it, that in a course of sixteen years, during which 
he maintained the war in Italy, he should never once 
dismiss his army from the field, and yet be able, like a 
good governor, to keep in subjection so great a multi- 
tude, and to confine them within the bounds of their 
duty, so that they never mutinied against him nor 
quarrelled among themsevles. Though his army was 
composed of people of various countries, of Africans, 
Spaniards, Gauls, Carthaginians, Italians, and Greeks 
—men who had different laws, different customs, and 
different language, and, in a word, nothing among 
them that was common—yet, so dexterous was his 
management, that, notwithstanding this great diversity, 
he forced all of them to acknowledge one authority, 
and to yield obedience toone command. And this, too, 
he effected in the midst of very various fortune. How 
high as well as just an opinion must these things con- 
vey to us of his ability in war. It may be affirmed 
with confidence, that if he had first tried his strength 
in the other parts of the world, and had come last to at- 
tack the Romans, he could scarcely have failed in any 
(Polyb., 3.—-Ib., 7, 8, 9.—1b., 
14, 16.—Livy, 21-39.—Nepos, Vit. Hannib.—En- 
cycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 12, p. 40, seq.) 

The passage of the Alps by Hannibal has already 
been alluded to in the course of the present article. 
Before concluding the biography of the Carthaginian 
general, it may not be amiss to direct the student’s at- 
tention more particularly to this point. ‘This won- 
derful undertaking,” observes a recent writer, ‘¢ would 
naturally have attracted great notice, if considered 
only with reference to its general consequences, and 
to its particular effects on the great contest carried on 
between Rome and Carthage; for this march, which 
carried the war from a distant province to the very 
gates of the former, totally changed the character of 
the struggle, and compelled the Romans to fight for 
existence instead of territory. These events, however, 
are not the only causes which have thrown so much 
interest on the passage of the Alps by Hannibal; for 
the doubt and uncertainty which have existed, even 
from very remote times, as to the road by which the 
passage was effected ; the numerous and distinguished 
writers who have declared themselves on different sides 
of the question; the variation between the two great 
historians of the transactions of those times, Polybius 
and Livy; all these things united have involved the 
subject in difficulties which have increased its impor- 
tance, and which have long exercised many able wri- 
ters in vain attempts to elucidate them. ‘The relation 
of Polybius, who lived very soon after the transactions 
which he describes, and whe had himself examined the 
country fo he purpose of writing his history, would 
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naturally appear the most authentic, on account of its 
early date, as well as of the internal evidence which 
it bears of the truth. Unfortunately, Polybius was 
writing to Greeks, and was therefore, as he himself 
tells them, not anxious to introduce into his narrative 
names of places and of countries in which they were 
little interested, and which, if inserted, would rather 
have injured than assisted the unity of his story. In 
consequence of this, although he has been remarkably 
careful in giving us the distances performed by the 
Carthaginian army in their march from the Pyrenees 
to the plains of Italy, as well as the time in which they 
were completed, he has been generally sparing of his 
proper names, and he has not positively stated in terms 
the name of that passage of the Alps through which 
Hannibal marched. Now, though the distances (which 
are positive), and the general description of the coun- 
try, and the names of the nations (when these latter 
are mentioned) which the army passed through, afford 
sufficient data to prove beyond all doubt that Hannibal 
passed by the Alpis Gaza, or Little St. Bernard; yet, 
as this is not expressly stated, Livy, who, without ac- 
knowledgment, has borrowed the greater part of his 
own narrative from Polybius, has asserted that he went 
over the Alpis Cottia, or Mont Genevre; and as Livy 
is much more read than Polybius, his account has ob- 
tained much more credit than it deserves, and has been 
considered as almost decisive of the question. It has 
been particularly adopted by almost all the French 
writers upon the subject, and though they differ from 
each other as to the road which the army took to ar- 
rive at that passage, and, farther, though the account 
itself is absolutely inconsistent in many parts, yet the 
authority of so great a name has almost set criticism 
at defiance, and his commentators have endeavoured 
to reconcile his contradictions as well as they were 
able. It was evident, however, to those who were in 
the habit of looking a little deeper than the surface, 
that Livy’s account, which, even when taken by itself, 
was far from satisfactory, was, when compared with 
that of Polybius, with which it had been generally sup- 
posed to agree, very different in its conclusion; and 
this variation between them was so decided, that it 
was quite impossible that both could be right. Gib- 
bon was so much struck with this variation, as well 
as with the respective characters of the two authors as 
historians, that he would have given up Livy at once, 
had he not been unable, from his ignorance of the pas- 
sage alluded to by Polybius, to decide the question in 
favour of the latter. ‘The opinion of Gibbon appears 
also to have been very much influenced by that of 
D’Anville, an authority to be respected above all oth- 
ers for wonderful accuracy and depth of research in 
matters relating to ancient topography. D’Anville, 
however, is guided in his opinion by the idea that the 
guides of Hannibal were Taurini, a mistake which is 
the more extraordinary as Livy himself (21, 29) states 
them to be Boii. Mr. Holdsworth, who had devoted 
much of his time and attention to subjects of this na- 
ture (Spence’s Anecdotes of Men and Books), appears 
to have detected Livy’s inconsistencies as well as Gib- 
bon, and to have been of opinion that the army crossed 
the Alps to the north of the Mont Genevre; but as he 
was, as well as Gibbon, unacquainted with the passage 
of the Little St. Bernard, he was unable to fix upon 
the exact spot. It is to General Melville that the lit- 
erary world has been indebted, in later times, for the 
suggestion of this latter pass; and it is by this sug- 
gestion that a question so long doubtful has received. 
a most satisfactory explanation. This gentleman, on 
his return from the West Indies, where he had held a: 
high military command, turned his whole attention to. 
the investigation of the military antiquities of the Ro- 
mans, and for this purpose spent some years in travel- 
ling over France, Italy, and Germany, and examined 
with great attention the countries which had been the 
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scenes of the most celebrated battles and events re-| Review for November, 1825. This theory, however, 


corded in Roman history. From his thorough knowl- 
edge of Polybius, he was early struck with the great 
authority that his narrative carried with it, and he de- 
termined, if possible, to set at rest the much agitated 
question of the passage of the Alps by Hannibal. As 
he perceived that no’ perusal of the historian, however 
close and attentive, no critical sagacity and discern- 
ment, could alone enable him to arrive at the truth, 
unless he verified the observations of his author on the 
same ground, and compared his descriptions with the 
same scenes as those which that author had himself 
visited and examined, the general surveyed attentively 
all the known passages of the Alps, and more particu- 
larly those which were best known to the ancients. 
The result of all these observations was a firm convic- 
tion that the passage of the Little St. Bernard was 
that by which Hannibal had crossed over into Italy, 
both as being most probable in itself, and also as agree- 
ing beyond all comparison more closely than any other 
with the description given by Polybius. The general 
must be looked upon as the first who has solved the 
problem in history. It is not, indeed, meant that he 
was absolutely the first who made the Carthaginian 
army penetrate by that pass into Italy, since the oldest 
authority on this point, that of Ccelius Antipater, rep- 
resents it as having taken that route ; but it is affirmed 
that he was the first to revive an opinion concerning 
that passage, which, although existing in full force in 
the traditions of the country itself, appears to have 
been long laid aside as forgotten, and to have rested 
that opinion on arguments the most solid and plausi- 
ble. General Melville never published any account of 
his observations, and they would most probably have 
been lost to the world, had he not found in M. De Luc, 
of Geneva, nephew of the late distinguished philoso- 
pher of that name, a person eminently qualified to un- 
dertake the task which he himself declined, and even 
materially to improve upon his labours. The very able 
and learned work which that gentleman published at 
Geneva in 1818, entitled Histowre du Passage des 
Alpes par Annibal, contains a very full and clear re- 
port of the observations of General Melville, supported 
by arguments and by evidence entirely original, and 
which must be admitted by every candid and judicious 
inquirer to be clear and conclusive. A second edition 


of this work was published in 1825, considerably aug- 


mented.” (Dissertation on the Passage of Hannibal 
over the Alps, by Wickham and Cramer, pref., p. xi., 
seqg.) Inthe work here quoted, the route which Han- 
nibal is conceived to have taken is stated as follows: 
after crossing the Pyrenees at Bellegarde, he went to 
Nismes, through Perpignan, Narbonne, Beziers, and 
Montpellier, as nearly as possible in the exact track of 
reat Roman road. From Nismes he marched to 
the Rhone, which he crossed at Roquemaure, and then 
went up the river to Vienne, or possibly a little higher. 
From thence, marching across the flat country of Dau- 
phiny in order to avoid the angle which the river makes 
at Lyons, he rejoined it at St. Genis d’Aouste. He 
then crossed the Mont du Chat to Chambery, joined 
the Isere at Montureillan, ascended it as far as Scez, 
crossed the Little St. Bernard, and descended upon 
Aosta and Ivrea by the banks of the Doria Baltea. 
After halting for some time at Ivrea, he marched upon 
Turin, which he took, and then prepared himself for 
ulterior operations against the Romans (pref., p. xxii., 
seg.). The Alpis Graia, or Little St. Bernard, forms, 
it should be remembered, the communication between 
the valley of the Isere and that of Aosta. It is situa- 
ted a little to the south of Mont Blanc, and is the 
most northerly of the passages of that division of the 
Alps which runs from north to south. In corrobora- 
tion of the theory which assigns the Little St. Bernard 


-as the route of Hannibal, may be cited a very able ar- 


ticle‘on the subject, which appeared in the Edinburgh 
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has been attacked in a recent publication (Hannibal’s 
Passage of the Alps, by a Member of the University 
of Cambridge), the author of which contends for the 
passage. over Monte Viso, where the Maritime Alps 
terminate. His arguments are far from conclusive. 
The passage by Mont Cenis has also found many ad- 
vocates, the most distinguished of whom is Mannert. 
This learned scholar, in the introductory chapter to his 
Geography of Ancient Italy, in which he gives an ac- 
count of the Alps and the various passes by which they 
were formerly traversed, expresses his belief that Han- 
nibal crossed the great chain by the route of Mont 
Cenis. In forming his opinion, he appears to have 
been solely guided, and no doubt most judiciously, by 
the narrative of Polybius ; and he professes to have 
found the distances, as given in the best modern maps, 
accurately agreeing with the statement of the Greek 
historian. This fact is open to dispute ; for, although 
the route of the Mont Cenis deviates at first very little 
from that on which the theory respecting the Little 
St. Bernard is founded, yet the immediate descent 
upon Turin shortens the total distance very consider- 
ably, and it will be impossible to make up 150 miles 
from the first ascent of the Alps to the descent at Su- 
sa, without very much overrating the actual distances. 
Moreover, it cannot be conceded to the learned pro- 
fessor, that the plains of Italy can be seen from the 
summit of Mont Cenis, and from thence only. It is 
most certain that he has been misinformed on this point, 
though it has also been maintained by others. Even 
De Saussure, who ascended the Roche Michel far 
above the Hospice of the Grande Croix, could not 
perceive the plains from that elevated summit. The 
Roche Melon is the only point in this vicinity from 
which it is possible to have a view of Piedmont; but 
it is not accessible from the Grande Croix, or any 
point in the road of Mont Cenis. (Wickham and 
Cramer, p. 173, segg., 2d ed.)—It remains to say a 
few words on the opinion of Napoleon on this subject, 
as stated in his “‘ Notes sur l’ouvrage intitulé Consid- 
erations sur l’Art de la .Guerre,” in the second yol- 
ume of his Melanges Histgriques. In these notes he 
gives a very concise account of the road which he 
conceives Hannibal to have taken, and which is as fol- 
lows: he crossed the Rhone 4 little below Orange, 
and in four days reached either the confluence of the 
Rhone and Isere, or that of the Drac and Isere, set- 
tled the affairs of the two brothers, and then, after six 
days’ march, arrived, on the former supposition, at 
Montureillan, and from thence, in nine days, at Susa, 
by the passage of Mont Cenis; or, in the latter case, 
if he arrived at Grenoble at the end of the four days, 
he would reach St. Jean de Maurienne in six days, 
and Susa in nine days more ; from Susa he marched 
upon Turin, and, after the capture of the city, he ad- 
vaneed to Milan. The reasoning by which Napoleon 
supports his hypothesis, is principally founded on what 
the French call ‘la raison de la guerre,” that is, Han- 
nibal did this because, as a military man, he ought to 
have done it ; and, if we were discussing prospective 
operations, there is no doubt that the opinion of so 
great a general as Napoleon would be almost conclu- 
sive ; but, in reasoning upon the past, the elements of 
the discussion are as open to civil as to military wri- 
ters, and the former are quite as capable of conducting 
an argument logically as the latter. Napoleon has 
been guilty of several inaccuracies in his statement, 
and his argument is conducted in that decided manner 
which bears down all opposition, and which supposes 
that whatever he says must be right. He asserts 
that both Polybius and Livy state the army to have 
arrived, in the first instance, at Turin, and he loses 
sight altogether of the detailed narration of Polybius. 
The author upon whose work he is aga adopts 
the passage of the Little St. Bernard, a Napoleon 
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refuses to believe, because Hannibal must have been 
early acquainted with the retreat of the Romans to- 
wards their fleet, and would not, in that case, have 
marched to the north. ‘The explanation of allthis may 
be found in Napoleon’s own words: ‘ La: marche 
d’Annibal depuis Collioure jusqu’a Turin a été toute 
simple; elle a été celle d’un voyageur ; il a pris la 
route la plus courte.” Hardly so, since the road by 
Mont Genevre was shorter than that by Mont Cenis, 
as he himself allows, a few pages before. In a word, 
if we had no historical details to guide us, Napoleon 
would probably be right; but as we profess to be 
guided by those details, and as, from his omitting to 
notice the greater part of them, he appears either to 
have been ignorant of them, or to have been unable 
to make them agree with his hypothesis, we must 
come to the conclusion, that what he says rests upon 
no proof, and is to be merely considered as the opinion 
of a great general upon an hypothetical case. ( Wack- 
ham and Cramer, p. 188, seqq.) 
Hanno (meaning in Punic “ merczful” or “ mild”), 
I. a commander sent by the Carthaginians on a voyage 
of colonization and discovery along the Atlantic coast 
of Africa. This expedition is generally supposed to 
have taken place about 570 B.C. Gail, however, 
places it between 633 and 530 B.C. (Geogr. Gr. 
Min., vol. 1, p.82.) On his return to Carthage, Han- 
no deposited an account of his voyage in the temple of 
Saturn. A translation of this account from the Punic 
into the Greek tongue, has come down to us; and its 
authenticity, attacked by Dodwell, has been defended 
by Bougainville (Mem. Acad. des Inscr., &c., vol. 26, 
26), Falconer, and others. Gail also declares in its 
favour, though he admits that the narrative may, and 
probably does, contain many wilful deviations from the 
truth, in accordance with the jealous policy of the Car- 
thaginians in misleading other nations by erroneous 
statements. The title of the Greek work is as follows: 
“Avywvoc, Kapyndoviov BaotAéwc, Ilepimdove rév 
trip tae “Hpakdéove orndac Av6vKov Tijc yao wEepOv, 
ov Kal dvébnev év TH TOU Kpovov reuéver. ‘* The 
Voyage of Hanno, commander of the Carthaginians, 
round the parts of Libya beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, which he deposited in the temple of Saturn.” 
With regard to the extent of coast actually explored 
by this expedition, some remarks have been offered in 
another article (wid. Africa, col. 2, p. 80); it remains 
but to give an English version of the Periplus itself. 
—‘ It was decreed by the Carthaginians,” begins the 
narrative, ‘‘ that Hanno should undertake a voyage be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules, and found Libypheenician 
cities. He sailed accordingly with sixty ships of fifty 
oars each, and a body of men and women to the num- 
ber of thirty thousand, and provisions and other neces- 
saries. When we had passed the Pillars on our voy- 
age, and had sailed beyond them for two days, we 
founded the first city, which we named Thymiaterium. 
Below it lay an extensive plain. Proceeding thence 
towards the west, we came to Soloeis, a promontory 
of Libya, a place thickly covered with trees, where we 
erected a temple to Neptune ; and again proceeded for 
the space of half a day towards the coast, until we ar- 
rived at a lake lying not far from the sea, and filled 
with abundance of large reeds. Here elephants, and 
a great number of other wild beasts were feeding. 
‘Having passed the lake about a day’s sail, we founded 
' cities near the sea, called Cariconticos, and Gytte, and 
Acra, and Melitta, and Arambys. Thence we came 
to the great river Lixus, which flows from Libya. On 
its banks the Lixite, a shepherd tribe, were feeding 
flocks, among whom we continued some time on 
friendly terms. Beyond the Lixite dwell the inhospi- 
table Ethiopians, who pasture a wild country intersect- 
ed by large mountains, from which they say the river 
Lixus flows. In the neighbourhood of the mountains 
ih tes a ak men of various appearances, 
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whom the Lixite described as swifter in running than 
horses. Having procured interpreters from them, we 
coasted along a desert country towards the south two 
days. ‘Thence we proceeded towards the east the 
course of a day. Here we found, in a recess of a cer- 
tain bay, a small island, containing a circle of five sta- 
dia, where we settled a colony, and called it Cerne. 
We judged from our voyage that this place lay in a di- 


rect Jine with Carthage ; for the length of our voyage ° 


from Carthage to the Pillars was equal to that from 
the Pillars to Cerne. We then came to a lake, which 
we reached by sailing up a large river called Chretes. 
This lake had three islands, larger than Cerne; from 
which, proceeding a day’s sail, we came to the extrem- 
ity of the lake, that was overhung by large mount- 
ains, inhabited by savage men, clothed in skins of wild 
beasts, who drove us away by throwing stones, and 
hindered us from landing. Sailing thence, we came to 
another river, that was large and broad, and full of 
crocodiles and river horses ; whence returning back we 
came again to Cerne. ‘Thence we sailed towards the 
south twelve days, coasting the shore, the whole of 
which is inhabited by Ethiopians, who would not wait 
our approach, but fled from us. Their language was 
not intelligible even to the Lixite who were with us. 
Towards the last day we approached some large mount- 
ains covered with trees, the wood of which was sweet- 
scented and variegated. Having sailed by these mount- 
ains for two days, we came to an immense opening of 
the sea; on each side of which, towards the continent, 
was a plain; from which we saw by night fire arising 
at intervals in all directions, either more or less. Hay- 
ing taken in water there, we sailed forward five days 
near the land, until we came to a large bay, which our 
interpreters informed us was called the Western Horn. 
In this was a large island, and in the island a salt-water 
lake, and in this another island, where, when we had 
landed, we could discover nothing in the daytime ex- 
cept trees; but in the night we saw many fires burn- 
ing, and heard the sound of pipes, cymbals, drums, and 
confused shouts. We were then afraid, and our di- 
viners ordered us to abandon the island. Sailing 
quickly away thence, we passed a country burning with 
fires and perfumes, and streams of fire supplied from 
it fell into the sea. ‘The country was impassable on 
account of the heat. We sailed quickly thence, being 
much terrified ; and passing on for four days, we dis- 
covered at night a country full of fire. In the middle was 
a lofty fire, larger than the rest, which seemed to touch 
the stars. When day came, we discovered it to be 
a large hill called the Chariot of the Gods. On the 
third day after our departure thence, having sailed b 

those streams of fire, we arrived at a bay called the 
Southern Horn; at the bottom of which lay an island 
like the former, having a lake, and in this lake another 
island, full of savage people, the greater part of whom 
were women, whose bodies were hairy, and whom our 
interpreters called Gorilla. Though we pursued the 
men, we could not seize any of them; but all fled 
from us, escaping over the precipices, and defending 
themselves with stones. ‘Three women were however 
taken; but they attacked their conductors with their 
teeth and hands, and could not be prevailed upon to 
accompany us. Having killed them, we flayed them, 
and brought their skins with us to Carthage. We did 
not sail farther on, our provisions having failed us.”— 
The streams of fire alluded to by Hanno are con- 
jectured to have been nothing more than the burning 
of the dry herbage; a practice which takes place, 
more or less, in every country situated in the warm 
climates, and where vegetation is also rank. Its ta- 
king the appearance of a river of fire, running into the 
sea, is accounted for from the more abundant herbage 
of the valleys or ravines ; which, as Bruce observes, 
are shaded by their depth, and remain green the long- 
est. Consequently, being the last burned, the fire 
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will, at that period, be confined to the hollow parts of 
the country only ; and, when fired from above, will 
have the appearance of rivers of fire running towards 
the sea. ‘The adventure of the hairy women presents 
much less difficulty than did the others; since it is 
well known that a species of ape or baboon, agreeing 
in description with those of Hanno, is found in the 
quarter referred to, which appears to have been near 
Sierra Leone. Nor did the interpreters call them wom- 
en, but gorille : meaning no doubt to describe apes, 
and not human creatures possessing the gift of speech. 
(Rennell, Geogr. of Herodotus, p. 720, seqq.)—II. A 
Carthaginian commander, who aspired to the sover- 
eignty in his native city. His design was discovered, 
and he thereupon retired to a fortress, with 20,000 
armed slaves, but was taken and put to death, with his 
son and all his relations. (Justin, 21, 4.)—III. A 
commander of the Carthaginian forces in Sicily along 
with Bomilcar (B.C. 310). He was defeated by Agath- 
ocles, although he had 45,000 men under his orders, 
and his opponent only about 14,000. (Justin, 22, 6.) 
—IV. A Carthaginian commander, defeated by the 
Romans near the Aigades Insule (B.C. 242). Onhis 
return home he was put to death.—V. A leader of the 
faction at Carthage, opposed to the Barca family. He 
voted for surrendering Hannibal to the foe, after the 
ruin of Saguntum, and also for refusing succours to 
that commander after the battle of Canne. (Liv., 21, 
3.—Id., 23, 12.)—VI. A Carthaginian, who, wishing 
to pass for a god, trained up some birds, who were 
taught by him to repeat the words, ‘‘ Hanno is a god.” 
He only succeeded in rendering himself ridiculous. 
(Atlian, Var. Hist., 15, 32.) 

Harwopius, an Athenian, who, together with Aris- 
togiton, became the cause of the overthrow of the 
Pisistratide. The names of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton have been immortalized by the ignorant or prej- 
udiced gratitude of the Athenians: in any other his- 
tory they would perhaps have been consigned to ob- 
livion, and would certainly never have become the 
themes of panegyric. Aristogiton was a citizen of the 
middle rank ; Harmodius a youth distinguished by the 
cometiness of his person. They were both sprung 
from a house supposed to have been of Phcenician ori- 
gin, were perhaps remotely allied to one another by 
blood, and were united by ties of the closest intimacy. 
The youth had received an outrage from Hipparchus, 
which, in a better state of society, would have been 
deemed the grossest that could have been offered him : 
it roused, however, not so much the resentment as the 
fears of his friend, lest Hipparchus should abuse his 
power, to repeat and aggravate the insult. But Hip- 
parchus, whose pride had been wounded by the con- 
duct of Harmodius, contented himself with a less di- 
rect mode of revenge ; an affront aimed not at his per- 
son, but at the honour of his family. By his orders, 
the sister of Harmodius was invited to take part in a 
procession, as bearer of one of the sacred vessels. 
‘When, however, she presented herself in her festal 
dress, she was publicly rejected, and dismissed as un- 
worthy of the honour. This insult stung Harmodius 
to the quick, and kindled the indignation of Aristogi- 
ton. ‘They resolved not only to wash it out with the 
blood of the offender, but to engage in the desperate 
enterprise, which had already been suggested by ditfer- 
ent motives to the thoughts of Aristogiton, of over- 
throwing’ the ruling dynasty. They communicated 
their plan to a few friends, who promised their assist- 
ance; but they hoped that, as soon as the first blow 
should be struck, they would be joined by numbers, 
who would joyfully seize the opportunity of recovering 
their freedom. The conspirators fixed on the festival 
of the Panathenza as the most convenient season for 
effecting their purpose. This festival was celebrated 
with a procession, in which the citizens marched armed 
‘with spears and shields, and was the only occasion on 
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which, in time of peace, they could assemble under 
arms without exciting suspicion. It was agreed that 
Harmodius and Aristogiton should give the signal by 
stabbing Hippias, while their friends kept off his guards, 
and that théy should trust to the general disposition in 
favour of liberty for the farther success of their under- 
taking. When the day came, the conspirators armed 
themselves with daggers, which they concealed in the 
myrtle-boughs that were carried on this occasion. But 
while Hippias, surrounded by his guards, was in the 
suburb called the Ceramicus, directing the order of the 
procession, one of the conspirators was observed to go 
up to him, for he was easy of access to all, and to en- 
ter into familiar conversation with him. The two 
friends, on seeing this, concluded that they were be- 
trayed, and that they had no hope left but of revenge. 
They instantly rushed into the city, and, meeting Hip- 
parchus, killed him before his guards could come up 
to his assistance. They however arrived in time to 
avenge his death on Harmodius: Aristogiton escaped 
for the moment through the crowd, but was afterward 
taken. When the news was brought to Hippias, in- 
stead of proceeding to the scene of his brother’s mur- 
der, he advanced with a composed countenance towards 
the armed procession, which was yet ignorant of the 


event, and, as if he had some grave discourse to ad-" 


dress to them, desired them to lay aside their weapons, 
and meet him at an appointed place. He then ordered 
his guards to seize the arms, and to search every one 
for those which he might have concealed upon his per- 
son. All who were found with daggers were arrested, 
together with those whom, on any other grounds, he 
suspected of disaffection. The fate of Aristogiton 
may be easily imagined : he was put to death, accord- 
ing to some authors, after torture had been applied, to - 
wring from him the names of his accomplices. It is 
said that he avenged himself by accusing the truest 
friends of Hippias, and that a girl of low condition, 
named Lezna, whose only crime was to have been the 
object of his affection, underwent the like treatment. 
She was afterward celebrated for the constancy with 
which she endured the most crueltorments. (Herod., 
5, 55.—Id., 7, 123.—Thucyd., 1, 20.—Schol., ad loc. 
—lId., 6, 54, segq.)—After the expulsion of Hippias, 
the fortunate tyrannicides received almost heroic hon- 
ours. Statues were erected to them at the public ex- 
pense. Their names never ceased to be repeated with 
affectionate admiration in the convivial songs of Athens, 
which assigned them a place in the islands of the 
Blessed, by the side of Achilles and Tydides (Athe- 
n@us, 15, p. 695) ; and when an orator wished to sug- 
gest the idea of the highest merit and of the noblest 
services to the cause of liberty, he never failed to re- 
mind his hearers of Harmodius and Aristogiton. No 
slave was ever called by their names. Plutarch has 
preserved a smart reply of Antipho, the orator, to Dio- 
nysius the elder, of Syracuse. The latter had put the 
question, which was the finest kind of brass? _‘‘ That,” 
replied Antipho, ‘‘ of which the statues of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton were made.” He lost his life in con- 
sequence. (Plut., Vit. X., Orat., p. 833.) It is prob- 
able enough, that much of this enthusiasm was spurl- 
ous and artificial, as well as misplaced. (Thirlwall’s 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 67, seqq.) cis 

Hawontéy Suayghter of Mars and Venus, who 
married Cadmus. (Hesiod, Theog., 937.) The ge- 
nealogy of Harmonia has evidently all the appearance 
of a physical myth ; for, from Love and Strife (i. e., at- 
traction and repulsion) arises the order or harmony of 
the taiverse. (Plut., de Is. et Os.,48.—Arist., Pol., 
2, 6.— Welcker, Kret. Col., p. 40.) 

Harpies, a general of Cyrus. He revolted from 
Astyages who had cruelly caused him, without his _ 
knowing it, to eat the flesh of his son, because he had 
disobeyed his orders in not putting to death the infant 
Cyrus. (Vid. remarks under the a 
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Harpitus, I. an early and favoured friend of Alex- | work. 
Having been left at Babylon as sa- | titled ‘‘ A collection of flowers,” or Anthology, ’Av@7- 


ander the Great. 
trap of the province, and treasurer of a more consider- 
able portion of the empire, he abused his trust so gross- 
ly, that, on the king’s return, he was compelled to flee 
through fear of punishment. He was accompanied by 
six thousand soldiers, and with these he landed in La- 
conia, in the hope, it may be supposed, of engaging 
the Lacedemonians to renew their opposition to Al- 
exander. Failing there of support, he left his army 
and went to Athens as a suppliant, but carrying with 
him money to a large amount. His cause was taken 
up by many eminent orators hostile to Alexander ; and 
Demosthenes himself, who had at first held back, was 
prevailed upon to espouse it. It failed, however; the 
Athenians adhered to the existing treaties; and Har- 
palus, being obliged to quit Athens, carried his troops 
into Crete, where he perished by assassination. It 
was said that his gold had been largely distributed 
among his Athenian supporters, and a prosecution was 
instituted against Demosthenes and his associates, as 
having been bribed to miscounsel the people. ‘They 
were convicted before the Areopagus; and Demos- 
thenes, being fined in the sum of 50 talents (about 
53,000 dollars), withdrew to Augina. (Vid. Demos- 


Mthenes.—Diod. Sic., 17, 108, seqgg.)—II. An asirono- 


mer of Greece, who flourished about 400 B.C. He 
corrected the cycle of Cleostratus. This alteration, 
from a revolution of eight to one of nine years, was, 
in the fourth year of the eighty-second Olympiad, again 
improved by Meton, who increased the cycle to a pe- 
riod of nineteen years. (Vid. Meton.— L’Art de 
verifier les Dates, vol. 3, p. 133.) 

Harpatyce, the daughter of Harpalycus, king of 
Thrace. Her mother died when she was but a child, 
and her father fed her with the milk of cows and mares, 
and inured her to martial exercises, intending her for 
his successor in the kingdom. When her father’s 
kingdom was invaded by Neoptolemus, the son of 
Achilles, she repelled and defeated the enemy with 
manly courage. The death of her father, which hap- 
pened in a sedition, rendered her disconsolate ; she 
fled the society of mankind, and lived in the forests 
upon plunder and rapine. Every attempt to secure 
her proved fruitless, till her great swiftness was over- 
come by intercepting her with a net. After her death 
the people of the country disputed their respective right 
to the possessions she had acquired by rapine, and 
games were subsequently instituted as an expiation 
for her death. (Hygin., fab., 193.—Virg., Ain., 1, 
321.) 

Harpocrites, an Egyptian divinity, represented as 
holding one finger on the lips, and thence commonly 
denominated the God of Silence. The name Harpoc- 
rates is said to designate the infant Horus, and to 
mean ‘“‘ Horus with soft or delicate feet” (Har-phon- 
krates, Har-phoch-rat, Har-pokrat). The god who 
bore this appellation was confounded, at a later period 
probably, with another earlier and superior deity, 
Phtah-Sokari, the infant Phtah, equally surnamed Po- 
krat. (Compare Jablonski, Panth., 1, p. 245, seqq.— 
Creuzer’s Symbolk, par Guigniaut, vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 
808.) Porphyry (de antro Nymph.) informs us, that 
the Egyptians worshipped, under the symbol of silence, 
the source of all things, and that hence came the mys- 
terious statue of Harpocrates, with the finger on the 
mouth. (Plut., de Is. et Os., p. 378.—Constant, de 
ta Religion, vol. 3, p. 78.) 

Harpocration, Valerius, a grammarian of Alexan- 
drea, supposed by some to be the same with the one 
that instructed L. Verus in Greek; while others take 
him to be identical with the Harpocration of whom 
mention is made in a letter of Libanius to Aristenetus. 
He was the author of a Lexicon, derived principally 
from the ten Attic orators, and entitled, on that ac- 
adage tov déka pntoper. It is a very useful 
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Harpocration composed also another work, en- 


pov ovvaywyh, which has not reached us. ‘The latest 
edition of the Lexicon is that published at Leipsic in 
1824, 2 vols. 8vo, by an anonymous editor. Many 
places in Harpocration are corrected by ‘Toup (Emen- 
dationes in Suidam, etc., vol. 4, ed. Burgess), and by 
Schleusner (Observ. in Harp. Lex.—Friedemann und 
Seebode’s Miscell. Crit., vol. 2, pt. 4, p. 744, seqq.). 

Harpyi#, winged monsters, who had female faces, 
and the bodies, wings, and claws of birds. ‘They 
were three in number, Aéllo, Ocypéte, and Celeno, 
daughters of Neptune and Terra. ‘They were sent by 
Juno to plunder the tables of Phineus, whence they 
were driven to the islands called Strophades by Zethes 
and Calais. (Vid. Phineus) They emitted a noi- 
some stench, and polluted whatever they touched. Vir- 
gil introduces them into the Aneid, as plundering the 
table of A!neas and his companions, when that hero 
touched at the Strophades; and makes Celeno, one 
of their number, predict to the Trojan leader the ca- 
lamities that await him. (4¥n., 3, 210, segg.)—The 
Harpies are nothing more, in fact, than personifications 
of the storm-winds, and they appear clearly as such in 
the poems of Homer and Hesiod. The former says 
nothing of ther shape or parentage; the latter says 
that they were sisters of Iris, daughters of Thaumas 
and Electra, swift as birds or as the blasts of wind. 
(Theog., 267.) Their names, according to him, are 
Aéllo and Ocypete. Homer says, that Xanthus and 
Balius, the steeds of Achilles, were the offspring of 
Zephyrus by the harpy Podarge (Suvift-foot). Virgil 
gives Celeno as the name of the third of these mon- 
sters.—To the vivid imagination of the Greeks, the 
terrors of the storm were intimately associated with 
the idea of powerful and active demons directing its 
blasts. Hence the names bestowed on these fabulous 
creations. Thus we have the Harpies or “‘ Snatchers,” 
from dpréfo, in allusion to the storm-winds seizing a 
vessel and hurrying it away from its course: so also 
the individual appellations of the three, Aello, ‘a tem- 
pest ;” Ocypete, ‘‘ swift-flyer ;” and Celeno, ‘‘ gloom.” 
The mixed form commonly assigned them was the ad- 
dition of a later age. (On the subject of the Harpies, 
compare Salmas., ad dedic. Stat. Regill., p. 96, 241. 
—Spanheim, de usu et pres., num. 1, p. 260, seqg.— 
Huschke, de Vasculo Locris, invento, p. 17,—Creuzer, 
Comment. Herodot., p. 346, seqgq.) M. Le Clerc has acu- 
rious though unfounded theory respecting the Harpies. 
He supposes them to have been a swarm of locusts, 
which, after they had laid waste Bithynia and Paphlago- 
nia, produced a famine there. According to him, the 
word arba, of which he maintains that of harpy is form- 
ed, signifies a locust; and as the north wind rid the coun- 
try of them, having driven them as far as the Ionian 
Sea, where they perished, it was fabled that the sons 
of Boreas had put them to flight. Among many other 
objections to this explanation, it may suffice to urge 
but one here, namely, that the scene of the adventure 
of King Phineus is placed by the poets in Thrace, 
never in Asia. (Vid. Argonaute.) 

Haruspicrs, called also Extispices, a class of 
priests at Rome, who examined the victims and their 
entrails (exta), and thence derived omens respecting 
the future. They divined also from the flame, smoke, 
and other circumstances attending the sacrifice. If 
the victim came to the altar without resistance, stood 
there quietly, fell by one stroke, bled freely, &c., these 
were favourable signs. If, on the other hand, the 
victim struggled, or broke away from those who were 
leading it; if any part of the entrails were want- 
ing, or if they fell from the hand of the officiatin 
priest ; if the liver were double; if no heart appeared, 
&c., all these were ominous of evil. It will easily 
be perceived from this how wide a door was left for 


imposition; and hence probably one reason why ths 
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haruspices were not esteemed so honourable as the 
augurs. When Julius Cesar admitted one of them, 
Ruspina, into the senate, Cicero represents it as an 
indignity to that order. Their art was called Harws- 
picina, or Haruspicum disciplina,. and was derived 
from Etruria, whence haruspices were often sent for to 
Rome during the earlier periods of her history. They 
sometimes also came from the East: thus we have in 
Juvenal, “‘ Armenius vel Commagenus haruspex’’ (6, 
549). The college of the harwspices was instituted 
by Romulus, according to the popular belief. Of 
what number it consisted is uncertain.—The ordinary 
derivation of the terms haruspices and extispices makes 
the former come from ara, “an altar,” and specio, 


“ to examine” or “ observe ;”’ and the latter from ezta, 
‘“‘the entrails” of the victim, and specio. Donatus, 
however (ad Terent., Phorm., 4, 28), gives a different 
etymology for Haruspex, namely, from haruga (the 
name of hostia, a victim) and specoo. That the name 
itself is not an Htrurian one, appears very evidently 
from the Jnscripo Bilinguis, found at Pisaurum, in 
which the words haruspex fulguriator are rendered 
into Tuscan by netmfif trutnft phruntac. (Miller, 
Kirusker, vol. 2, p. 13, i notis.) A critic in the Halle 
Alg. Int. Zeit., 1824 (vol. 3, p. 45), condemns the 
derivation from haruga, and deduces the name harus- 
pex from a ‘Tuscan word here, which he makes equiva- 
lent to Jsacra, or the Greek term {spdc. In inscrip- 
tions, a@respex and arrespex also occur. (Compare 
Creuzer, Symbohk, par Guigniaut, vol. 2, p. 467, 
seqq.) 4 

“eae (meaning in Punic “ (whose) help (is) 
Baal”), I. a Carthaginian general, son of Mago, who 
succeeded to the titles and glory of his father. It was 
under his conduct that the Carthaginians carried the 
war into Sardinia. He received a wound in that island 
' which caused his death, B.C. 420. (Justin, 19, 1.) 
—II. Son of the preceding, made war upon the Nu- 
midians, and freed Carthage from the tribute she had 
been compelled to pay for being permitted to establish 
herself on the coast of Africa. (Justin, 19, 2.)—III. 
A son of Hanno, sent into Sicily at the head of a pow- 
erful army to oppose the Romans. He was defeated 
by Metellus, the Roman proconsul, B.C. 251. Has- 
drubal fled to Lilyboeeum, but was condemned to death 
by his countrymen at home. (Jd. ibid.) —IV. Son-in- 
law of Hamilcar, distinguished himself under the or- 
ders of that general in the war with Numidia. On the 
the death of his father-in-law he was appointed com- 
mander, and carried on military operations in Spain 
during eight years. He reduced the greater part of 
this country, and governed it with wisdom and pru- 
dence. He founded Carthago Nova (Carthagena). 
The Romans, wishing to put a stop to his successes, 
made a treaty with Carthage, by which the latter bound 
herself not to carry her arms beyond the Iberus. Has- 
drubal faithfully observed the terms of this compact. 
He was slain, B.C. 220, by a slave whose master he 
had put to death. (Liv., 21, 2.—Polyé., 2, 1.—Id., 
3, 12:—Id., 2, 13.—Id., 10, 10.)—V. Son of Hamil- 
car, brought from Spain large reinforcements for his 
brother Hannibal. He crossed the barrier of the Alps, 
and arrived in Italy, but the consuls Livius Salinator 
and Claudius Nero, having intercepted the letters which 
he had written to Hannibal, apprizing him of his arrival, 
attacked him near the river Metaurus, and gave him a 
complete. defeat, B.C. 208. Hasdrubal fell in the 
battle, with 56,000 of his troops. The Romans lost 
about 8000 men, and made 5400 prisoners. The head 


of Hasdrubal was seyered from his body, and was 

thrown a few days after into the camp of Hannibal. 

Before attempting to enter Italy by land, Hasdrubal at- 

tempted to cross the sea from Spain, but was defeat-, 

ed by the Roman governor of Sardinia. 

—Polyb., i, 1.)—VI. A Carthaginian commander, 
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son of Giscon, who commanded the forces of his coun- 
try in Spain during the time of Hannibal. Being sec- 
onded by Syphax, he afterward carried on the war 
against the Romans in Africa, but was defeated by 
Scipio.. He died B.C. 206. (Liv., 24, 41.—Id., 29, 
35.—Id., 30, 5.)— VII. A Carthaginian, surnamed 
“Kid” (Lat. Hoedus), an opponent of the Barca fac- 
tion. He advised his countrymen to make peace with 
the Romans, and censured the ironical laugh of Han- 
nibal in the Carthaginian senate, after the peace was 
concluded.—VIII. A Carthaginian general, who, du- 
ring the siege of Carthage by the Romans, command- 
ed an army of 20,000 men without the walls, with 
which he kept constantly harassing the besiegers. Be- 
ing compelled at last to take refuge with his forces 
within the city, he took command of the place, and 
for a long time bravely withstood the attacks of the 
Romans. After the capture of the city, he retired 
with the Roman deserters, who had no quarters to ex- 
pect, into the temple of A‘sculapius in the citadel, re- 
solved to bury himself under its ruins, taking with him, 
at the same time, his wife and two young sons. At 
length, however, having secretly left the temple, he 
threw himself at the feet of Scipio, and supplicated for 
life. Scipio granted his request, and showed him as 
a suppliant to the deserters in the temple. These 
desperate men, after venting against him a torrent of 
reproaches, set fire to the temple, and perished amid 
the flames. His wife, when the fire was kindling, dis- 
played herself on the walls of the building in the rich- 
est attire she was at the moment able to assume, and, 
having upbraided her husband for his cowardice, slew 
her two sons, and threw herself, with them, into the 
burning pile. (Appian, Bell. Pun., 131.) 

Hess, the goddess of Youth (“H6y), a daughter of 
Jupiter and Juno. Her parentage is not mentioned 
in the Iliad. Ovid calls her the step-daughter of Ju- . 
piter, in allusion to the fable which made Juno to have 
conceived her after eating of lettuce. (Ov., Met., 9, 
416.) In Olympus she appears as a kind of maid-ser- 
vant; she hands round the nectar at the banquets of 
the gods (I/., 4, 2.—Heyne, ad loc.) ; she makes ready 
the chariot of Juno (J/., 5, 722), and she bathes and 
dresses Mars, when his wound has been cured. (I1., 
5, 905.) This last, however, was not a servile office, 
since the daughter of Nestor renders it to Telemachus. 
(Od., 3, 464.) When Hercules was translated to the 
skies, Hebe was given to him in marriage; a beautiful 
fiction, by which the venerated sun-god was united to 
immortal youth. According to the vulgar fable, Hebe 
was dismissed from her office of cup-bearer in the 
skies, and superseded by Ganymedes, because she had 
fallen in an awkward and unbecoming manner while 
handing around, on one occasion, the nectar to the 
gods. Homer, however, merely says that Ganymedes 
was carried off by the gods to be their cup-bearer (Jl, 
20, 234), while in another part (4, 2) he represents 
Hebe as still ministering to the gods. At Phlius, nm 
the Peloponnesus, a goddess was worshipped, whom 
the ancient Phliasians, according to Pausanias, call 
Ganymédé ([avvpzidn), but in his time she was named 
Hebe. (Pausan., 2, 13.) Strabo says, that Hebe 
was worshipped at Phlius and Sicyon under the name 
of Dia. In the arts, Hebe is represented with the 
cup in which she presents the nectar, under the figure 
of a charming young girl, her dress adorned with roses, 
and wearing a wreath of flowers. An eagle often 
stands by her, as at the side of Ganymedes, which she 
is caressing. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 111.—Mul- 
ler, Archaeol. der Kunst, p. 625.) Bi at 

Heprvs, a large river of Thrace, and one of the 
most considerable in Europe. It rises in the central 
chain | sarates the plains of Thrace from the 
l he Danube. ‘Thucydides says (2, 96), 


valley of : 
that it takes its source in Mount Scomius, and Pliny 
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(4, 11) in Mount Rhodope. After receiving several 
tributary streams, it falls into the Agean, near the city 
of A2nus. An estuary, which it forms at its mouth, 
was known to Herodotus by the name of Stentoris 
Palus (Zrevropidog Aiuyn—7, 58.—Compare Plin., 
4,11). The Hebrus is now called the Maritza. Dr. 
Clarke found the Maritza a broad and muddy stream, 
much swollen by rains. (T'ravels, vol. 8, p. 94, Lon- 
don ed.) Plutarch (de Fluv.) states, that this river 
once bore the name of Rhombus; and there grew upon 
its banks, perhaps the identical plant now constituting 
a principal part of the commerce of the country ; be- 
ing then used, as it is now, for its intoxicating quali- 
ties. It is, moreover, related of the Hebrus by Pliny 
(33, 4), that its sands were auriferous ; and Belon has 
confirmed this observation, by stating that the inhabi- 
tants annually collected the sand for the gold it con- 
tained. (Observat. en Grece, p. 63, Paris, 1555.) 
According to the ancient mythologists, after Orpheus 
had been torn in pieces by the Thracian Bacchantes, 
his head and lyre were cast into the Hebrus, and, being 
carried down that river to the sea, were borne by the 
waves to Methymna, in the island of Lesbos. The 
Methymneans buried the head of the unfortunate bard, 
and suspended the lyre in the temple of Apollo. (Ovad, 

et., 11, 55.—Philarg. ad Virg., Georg., 4, 523.— 
Eustath. in Dionys., v. 536.—Hygin., Astron. Poet., 
2,7.) Servius adds, that the head was at one time 
carried to the bank of the river, and that a serpent 
thereupon sought to devour it, but was changed into 
stone. (ad Viry., Georg., l. c.) Dr. Clarke thinks, 
that this part of the old legend may have originated in 
an appearance presented by one of those extraneous 
fossils called Serpent-stones or Ammonita, found near 
this river. (Travels, vol. 8, p. 100, Lond. ed.) At 
the junction of the Hebrus with the Tonsus and Ar- 
discus, Orestes is said to have purified himself from 
his mother’s blood. (Vid. Orestias.) 

Hecavesia, a festival at Athens, in honour of Jupi- 
ter Hecalesius. It was instituted by Theseus, in com- 
memoration of the kindness of Hecale towards him, 
when he was going on his enterprise against the Ma- 
cedonian bull. This Hecale was an aged female, ac- 
cording to the common account, while others referred 
the name to one of the borough towns of the Leon- 
tian tribe in Attica. (Steph. Byz., s. v.—Plut., Vit. 
Thes.—Castellanus, de Fest. Grec., p. 108.) 

Hecirm Fanum, acelebrated temple sacred to Hec- 
ate, near Stratonicea in Caria. (Strabo, 660.) 

Hecaraos, I. a native of Miletus. We learn from 
Suidas, s. v. ‘Exaraioc, that his father’s name was 
Hegesander; that he flourished about the sixty-fifth 
Olympiad, during the reign of Darius, who succeeded 
Cambyses ; that he was a scholar of Protagoras, and 
the first who composed a history in prose; and that 
Herodotus was much indebted to his writings. Under 
the word ‘EAAdvixog, Suidas says that Hecateus flour- 
ished during the Persian wars, This account is in 
part confirmed by Herodotus, who tells us that, when 
Aristagoras planned the revolt of the Ionian cities 
from Darius (5, 36), Hecateus, in the first instance, 
condemned the enterprise ; and afterward (5, 125), 
when the unfortunate events of the war had demon- 
strated the wisdom of his former opinion, he recom- 
mended Aristagoras, in case he found himself under 
the necessity of quitting Ionia, to fortify some strong 


position in the island of Leros, and there to remain 


_ quiet until a favourable opportunity occurred of reoc- 
cupying Miletus. We learn also from Herodotus (2, 
148), that Hecateus had visited Egypt. According 
to Diogenes Laertius, Protagoras flourished in the 
eighty-fourth Olympiad ; consequently Hee us could 
not have been his scholar, as Suidas sup s. The 
Abbé Sevin (Mem. de l' Acad. des Inscr., vol. 6, p. 
472) has two conjectures on this point; he suggests 
that we nome either read Pythagoras instead of Pro- 
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tagoras, or that Suidas has, by mistake, said of the 
Milesian Hecateus what was true of another Heca- 
teus, a native of Teos. Vossius, from misunderstand- 
ing a passage in Diogenes, erroneously conceives our 
Hecateus to have been a scholar of Heraclitus. (De 
Hist. Grec., p. 439.) As regards the assertion of 
Suidas, alluded to above, that Hecateus was the first 
prose-writer, it may be remarked, that the lexicog- 
rapher is not altogether consistent on this point. He 
asserts, in another place, that, in the opinion of some 
persons, Cadmus was the first that wrote in Greek 
prose. Under the word ®epexvdye, he divides the hon- 
our of being the first prose-writer between Cadmus 
and Pherecydes. Pliny (2, 59,) makes Cadmus the 
first who wrote in prose; but in another passage (7, 
56) we find the following : ‘“ Prosam orationem con~ 
dere Pherecydes Syrius institut, Cyrt regis alate ; 
historiam Cadmus Milesius.” Cadmus, after all, ap- 
pears best entitled to the honour of having been the 
earliest Grecian prose-writer.—But to return to He- 
catezus; the references to his works are numerous, 
and show that he was a very voluminous writer. Sui- 
das tells us that he wrote a history ; Strabo (17) men- 
tions it. It is also referred to by Stephanus under 
the words Aivy and @dAavva, and by the scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius (1, 551). Hecateus also wrote 
a genealogical work; it contained several books, the 
first and second of which are mentioned by Stepha- 
nus (s. v. Media.—s. v. ‘Audavat.—s. v. Xadtoria) ; 
the second by Harpocration (s. v. ddeAdivew); the 
third by Athenzus (2, p. 148); the fourth by Stepha- 
nus (s. v. Miytoot.—s. v. Tpeuidn). We have the 
testimony of Strabo, that Hecateus was one of the 
earliest writers on geographical subjects. Agatheme- 
rus (p. 2, ed. Huds.) says, that Hecataus corrected a 
map of the world which had been delineated by Anaxi- 
mander. Ammianus Marcellinus also (22, 8) men- 
tions him as a writer on geographical subjects. (Mus. 
Crit., vol. 1, p. 88, seqg.) Whether the treatises 
which we find quoted in various writers, under the ti- 
tles of Eipdrne mepiddoc, ’Aciag mepinynowc, Arbin¢ 
mepinynolc, Aiybntov mepinynocc, were distinct works; 
or parts of his larger geographical work, cannot now 
be ascertained. The remark of Suidas has already 
been cited at the commencement of this article, that 
Herodotus was much indebted to the writings of He- 
cateus, and it has been supposed that the very par- 
ticular account which the latter gave, in his work on 
Egypt, of the history of Thebes, was the reason that 
Herodotus says comparatively so little on this interest- 
ing topic. (Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 1, p. 240.) Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus praises the simplicity and clear- 
ness which distinguished the style of Hecateus. The 
fragments of this writer that have reached our times 
were collected by Creuzer, and published in his His- 
toricorum Grecorum Antiquiss. Fragmenta, 8vo, Her- 
delb., 1806. A separate edition of them, to which is 
appended the Periplus of Scylax, was given in 1831, 
8vo, by Klausen, from the Berlin press. (Hoffmann, 
Lex. Bibliogr., vol. 2, p. 334.)—If. A native of Ab- 
dera, who accompanied Alexander the Great into Asia. 
He was a disciple of Pyrrho, the head of the Sceptic 
school. He wrote a work on the Antiquities of the 
Jews, cited, under the title epi "lovdaiwy BibAiov, by 
Origen (Contra Cels., 1, p. 13), and under that of 
‘Tovdaiwy loropia by Eusebius. (Prep. Ev., lib. 3, p. 
239, ed. R. Steph.) It is from this work that Photius 
has preserved for us an interesting extract, with which, 
however, he credits Hecatmus of Miletus. Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Strom., 5, p. 717, ed. Potter) speaks 
of a work of Hecateus’s on Abraham and Egypt, 
which is probably the same with the one just mentioned. 
Scaliger (Epis. 115), Eichhorn (Bibl. der Biblischen. 
Lit., vol. 5, pt. 3, p. 431), and others, have thought 
that this work or these works, of which Josephus and 
Photius (after Diodorus) have preserved an extract, 
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must be referred to the Hellenistic Jews, as a fabri- 
cation of theirs. Sainte-Croix, on the other hand, 
undertakes to support their authenticity. (Examen 
des Historiens d’ Alexandre-le-Grand, p. 558.) It ap- 
pears, however, that Hecateus of Abdera actually wrote 
a work on Egypt, for Diodorus Siculus (1, 47) and 
Plutarch.(De Is. et Os., p. 148, ed. Wyttenb.—ed. 
Reiske, vol. 7, p. 392) both cite it. The fragments 
of Hecateus of Abdera were published by Zorn, Al- 
tona, 1730, 8vo, and are given in part also by Creuzer, 
in his Hist. Gree. Antiquiss. Fragm., p. 28, seqq.— 
III. A native of Teos, supposed to have flourished 
about the ninetieth Olympiad. Compare the rernarks 
of Creuzer, (Hist. Gr. Ant. Fragm., p. 6, seqq.)—IV. 
A native of Hretria, who wrote [lep? Noorwr, “On 
the wanderings of the Grecian chieftains returning from 


Troy.” He is mentioned also by Plutarch among the 
historians of Alexander. (Scholl, Hist. Litt. Gr., vol. 
4, p. 133.) 


Hecite (‘Exérn), the name of a goddess in the 
Grecian mythology. In the Theogony of Hesiod (vy. 
411), this deity is made the daughter of Perses and 
Asteria. Bacchylides speaks of her as the daughter 
of Night, while Museus gave her Jupiter as a sire in 
place of Perses. (Schol. ad Apoll. Rh., 3, 467.) 
Others again made her the offsprmg of the Olympian 
king by Pherea, the daughter of Aolus (Tzetz., ad 
Lyc., 1180), or by Ceres (Schol. ad Theocrit., 2, 12). 
According to Pherecydes, her sire was Aristeus. 
(Schol. ad Apoll. Rh., 1. c.) It is said in the Theog- 
ony (412, seqq.), that Hecate. was highly honoured by 
Jupiter, who allowed her to exercise extensive power 
over land and sea, and to share in all the honours en- 
joyed by the children of Heaven and Earth. She re- 
wards sacrifice and prayer to her with prosperity. 
She presides over the deliberations of the popular as- 
sembly, over war, and the administration of justice. 
She gives success in wrestling and horse-racing. The 
fisherman prays to her and Neptune; the herdsman to 
her and Hermes ; for she can increase and diminish 
at her will. Though an only child “(in contrast to 
Apollo and Diana, who have similar power), she is hon- 
oured with all power among the immortals, and is, by 
the appointment of Jupiter, the rearer of children, 
whom she has brought to see the light of day.—This 
passage, however, is plainly an interpolation in the 
Theogony, with which it is not in harmony. It has 
all the appearance of being an Orphic composition, 
and is, perhaps, the work of the notorious forger Ono- 
macritus. (G6ttling, ad loc.—Thiersch, iiber Hesio- 
dus, p. 24.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 66.)—Hecate 
is evidently a stranger-divinity in the mythology of 
the Greeks. It would appear that she was one of the 
hurtful class of deities, transported by Hesiod, or his 
interpolator, into the Grecian mythology, and placed 
behind the popular divinities of the day, as a being of 
earlier existence. Hence the remark of the bard, that 
Jupiter respected all the prerogatives which Hecate had 
enjoyed previous to his ascending the throne of his 
father. Indeed, the sphere which the poet assigns her, 
places her out of the reach of all contact with the act- 
ing divinities of the day. She is mentioned neither 
in the Iliad nor Odyssey, and the attributes assigned 
her in the more recent poem of the Argonauts are the 
same with those of Proserpina in Homer. (Creuzer, 
Symboltk, vol. 1, p. 158.—Id., 2, 120.— Goerres, 
Mytheng., vol. 1, p. 254.— Hermann, Handb. der 
Myth., vol. 2, p. 45.) Jablonski (Panth. Hgypt.) re- 
gards Hecate as the same with the Egyptian Tith- 
rambo. Her action upon nature, her diversified attri- 
butes, her innumerable functions, are a mixture of 
physical, allegorical, and philosophical traditions re- 
specting the fusion of the elements and the generation 
of beings. Hecate was the night, and, by an exten- 
sion of this idea, the primitive night, the primary 
cause or parent of all things, She was the moon, and 
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hence were connected with her all those accessary 


ideas which are grouped around that of the moon:*she ~ 


is the goddess that troubles the reason of men, the 
goddess that presides over nocturnal ceremonies, and, 
consequently, over magic; hence her identity with | 
Diana for the Grecian mythology, with Isis for the 


Egyptian > and hence also all her cosmogonieal attri- _ 
butes, assigned to Isis in Egypt. (Constant, de la 


Religion, vol. 4, p. 139, in notis..—AS regards the 


etymology of her name, it may be remarked, that the — 
most probable one seems to be that which deduces it ~ 


from the Greek éxdrn, the feminine of &«aroc, deno- 
ting either “her that operates from afar,” or ‘her 
that removes or drives off.” (Creuzer, Symbolik, 


vol. 2, p. 124.) Expiatory sacrifices were offered to - 


this goddess on the thirtieth of every month, in which 
eggs and young dogs formed the principal objects. 


The remains of these animals and of the other offer- ~ 


ings, together with a large quantity of all sorts of co- 
mestibles, were exposed in the cross-roads, and called 
the ‘‘ Supper of Hecate” (‘Exary¢ deimvov). The 
poorer class and the Cynics seized upon these viands 
with an eagerness that passed among the ancients as 
a mark of extreme indigence, or the lowest degree of 
baseness. (Compare the note of Hemsterhuis, ad Lu- 


¢ 


cian. Dial. Mort., 1.—Op., ed. Bip., vol. 2, p. 397, ~ 


seqq.) Her statues were in general dog-headed, and 
were set up at Athens and elsewhere, in the market- 
places and at cross-roads. It is probable, indeed, that 
the dog-headed form was the ancient and mystic one of 
Hecate, and that under which she was worshipped in 
the mysteries of Samothrace, where dogs were immo- 
lated in her honour. Hecate had also her mysteries, 
celebrated at Avgina, and the establishment of which 
was ascribed to Orpheus. Another name of this god- 
dess was Brimo (from Bpéuo, ‘to roar”). ‘This seems 
to have been chiefly employed to denote her terrific 
appearance, especially when she came summoned by 
magic arts. Apollonius of Rhodes (Arg., 3, 1214, 
seqqg.) describes her as having her head surrounded 
by serpents, twining through branches of oak, while 
torches flamed in her hands, and the infernal dogs 
howled around. Jucian’s “liar of the first magni- 
tude,” Eucrates, gives a most terrific description of 
her appearance. (Phalopseud., 22, seqq.) In this 
character she was also sometimes called Empusa. 
(Eudocia, 147.) These, however, were evidently late 
ideas and fictions. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 67.) 
Hecatomsora, a festival celebrated in honour of 
Juno by the Argives and people of Augina. It received 
its name from éxatév and foc, being a sacrifice of a 
hundred oxen, which were always offered to the god- 
dess, and the flesh distributed among the poorest citi- 
zens. There were also public games, first instituted 
by Archinus, a king of Argos, in which the prize was 
a shield of brass with a crown of myrtle.—There was 
also an anniversary sacrifice called by this name in 
Laconia, and offered for the preservation of the 100 
cities which once flourished in that country. scinae 
Hecatompnonia (from éxarov, “a hundred,” and 
govev«, “to kill’), a solemn sacrifice offered by the 
Messenians to Jupiter when any of them had killed a 
hundred enemies. Aristomenes is said to have offered 
up this sacrifice three times in the course of the Mes- 
senian wars against Sparta. (Pausan., 4, 19.) 
Hecarompois, an epithet given to Crete, from the 
hundred cities which it once contained. (Hom., Il., 
2,649.) The same epithet was also applied to La- 
conia. (Strabo, 362.—Steph. Byz., 8. v- "AwdbKAat.) 
The greater part of these, however, were probably, like 


the demi of Attica, not larger than villages. (Vid, — 


i ¥ . 
ae Com an epithet applied to Thebes in - 
Egypt, on account of its hundred gates. (Vid. remarks 
under the article Thebs, I.)—If. The metropolis of 
Parthia, and royal residence of the Sega situate 
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in the district of Comisene, and southwest part of the 
province of Parthiene. ‘The name is of Grecian origin, 
probably a translation of the native term, and has a 
figurative allusion to the numerous routes which di- 
verge from this place to the adjacent country. D?An- 
ville makes if correspond with the modern Demegan. 
(Plin., 6, 15.—Curt., 6, 2.—Ammian. Mareell., 23, 
24.—Polyb., 10, 25.—Diod. Sic., 17, 25.) 

HecaTonnest, small islands between Lesbos and 
Asia. They derived their names, according to Stra- 
bo (13), from &katog, an epithet of Apollo, that deity 
being particularly worshipped along the continent of 
Asia, off which they lay. It seems more probable, 
however, that they had their name from éxarév, a hun- 
dred, and were called so from their great number, 
which is about forty or over. And Herodotus, in fact, 
writes the name ‘Exarov Njcor (1, 151). The mod- 
ern appellation is Musco-Nist. (Cramer’s Asia Mi- 
nor, vol. 1, p. 165.) 

Hecror, son of Priam and Hecuba, was the most 
valiant of all the Trojan chiefs that fought against the 
Greeks. He married Andromache, daughter of Eétion, 
by whom he became the father of Astyanax. Hector 
was appointed commander of all the Trojan forces, and 
for a long period proved the bulwark of his native city. 


~ He was not only the bravest and most poweriul, but 


also the most amiable, of his countrymen, and particu- 
larly distinguished himself in his conflicts with Ajax, 
Diomede, and many other of the most formidable lead- 
ers. ‘The fates had decreed that Troy should never 
be destroyed as long as Hector lived. The Greeks, 
therefore, after the death of Patroclus, who had fallen 
by Hector’s hand, made a powerful effort under the 
command of Achilles; and, by the intervention of 
Minerva, who assumed the form of Deiphobus, and 
urged Hector to encounter the Grecian chief, contrary 
to the remonstrances of Priam and Hecuba, their effort 
was crowned with success. Hector fell, and his death 
accomplished the overthrow of his father’s kingdom. 
The dead body of the Trojan warrior was attached to 
the chariot of Achilles, and insultingly dragged away 
to the Grecian fleet; and thrice every day, for the 
‘space of twelve days, was it also dragged by the victor 
around the tomb of Patroclus. (Jl., 22, 399, seqq.— 
Ib., 24, 14, segq.) During all this time, the corpse 
of Hector was shielded from dogs and birds, and pre- 
served from corruption, by the united care of Venus 
and Apollo. (Zl., 23, 185, segg.) The body was at 
last ransomed by Priam, who went in person, for this 
purpose, to the tent of Achilles. Splendid obsequies 
were rendered to the deceased, and with these the ac- 
tion of the Iliad terminates.—Virgil makes Achilles to 
have dragged the corpse of Hector thrice round the 
walls of Troy. (Ain., 1, 483.) Homer, however, is 
silent on this point. According to the latter, Hector 
fled thrice round the city-walls before engaging with 
Achilles ; and, after he was slain, his body was imme- 
diately attached to the car of the victor, and dragged 
away to the ships. (Jl., 22, 399.) The incident, 
therefore, alluded to by Virgil must have been borrowed 
from some one of the Cyclic bards, or some tragic 
poet, for these, it is well known, allowed themselves 
great license in diversifying and altering the features 
of the ancient heroic legends. (Heyne, Excurs., 18, 
ad Virg., Ain., 1.— Wernsdorff, ad Epit. Il. in Poet. 
Lat. Min., vol. 4, p. 742.) 

Hecta (‘Exd6y), daughter of Dymas, a Phrygian 
prince, or, according to others, of Cisseus, a Thracian 
king, while others, again, made her the daughter of the 
river-god Sangarius and Metope, was the second wife 
of Priam, king of Troy. (Apollod., 3, 12,6.) She 
bore him nineteen children (J/., 24, 496), of whom the 
chief were Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, Troilus, 
Polites, Polydorus, Cassandra, Creiisa, and Polyxena. 
When she was pregnant of Paris, she dreamed that 


‘she brought i the world a burning torch, which re- 
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duced her husband’s palace and all Troy to ashes. 
On her telling this dream to Priam, he sent for his son 
A®sacus, by a former wife Arisbe, the daughter of 
Merops, who had been reared and taught to interpret 
dreams by his grandfather. Ausacus declared, that 
the child would be the ruin of his country, and recom- 
mended to expose it. As soon as born, the babe was 
given to a servant to be left on Ida to perish; but the 
attempt proved a fruitless one, and the prediction of the 
soothsayer was fulfilled. (Vid. Paris.) After the ruin 
of Troy and the death of Priam, Hecuba fell to the 
lot of Ulysses, and she embarked with the conquerors 
for Greece. ‘The fleet, however, was detained off the 
coast of the Thracian Chersonese by the appearance 
of the spectre of Achilles on the summit of his tomb, 
demanding to be honoured with a new offering. Po- 
lyxena was, in consequenec, torn from Hecuba and 
immolated by Neoptolemus on the grave of his sire. 
The grief of the mother was increased by the sight of 
the dead body of her son Polydorus, washed upon 
the shore, who had been cruelly slain by Polymestor, 
king of Thrace, to whose care Priam had consigned 
him. Bent on revenge, Hecuba managed, by artifice, 
to get Polymestor and his two children in her power, 
and, by the aid of her fellow-captives, she effected 
the murder of his sons, and then put out the eyes of 
the father. (Vid. Polydorus, Polymestor.) This act 
drew upon her the vengeance of the Thracians: they 
assailed her with darts and showers of stones ; and, in 
the act of biting a stone with impotent rage, she was 
suddenly metamorphosed into a dog. (Ovid, Met., 13, 
429, segq.)—Hyginus says, that she threw herself into 
the sea (fab. 111), while Servius states, that she was 
changed into a dog when on the point of casting her- 
self into the waters. (ad din., 3, 6.—Consult Schol. 
ad Eurip., Hec.. 1259.—Tzelz., Chail., 111, 74.— 
Schol. ad Juv., Sat., 10, 271.—Plaut., Menech., 1-— 
Heyne, ad Apollod., 3,12, 5.) 

Hecémon, a native of Thasos, and author of satyric 
dramas in the age of Alcibiades. This distinguished 
individual was his friend, and managed to get him 
freed from an accusation that had been brought against 
him. A piece of this poet, entitled Gzgantomachia, 
was getting represented when the news arrived of the 
defeat of Nicias in Sicily. This Hegemon bore the 
appellation of Phace (¢axj, ‘<a lentil”), conferred on 
him as a nickname. He wrote also a comedy entitled 
Philinna. (Bockh, Staatsh. der Athener, vol. 1, p. 435. 
—Scholl, Gesch. Griech. Lit., vol. 1, p. 269, 290.) 

Hecesiinax, a Greek writer, a native of Alexan- 
drea-Troas, and contemporary with Antiochus the 
Great, by whom he was patronised. He was the author 
of an historical work ; and indulged also in poetic com- 
position, having written a poem entitled ra Tpwixd, 
“Trojan Affairs.’ Some ascribed to him the “ Cyp- 
rian Epic.” He was likewise a writer of tragedies ; 
and, according to Atheneus, from whom all these par- 
ticulars are obtained, was also a tragic actor, having 
improved and strengthened his voice, which was natu- 
rally weak, by abstaining for eighteen years from eat- 
ing figs. (Athen., 3, p. 80, d.—ZId., 4, p. 155, 6.—Id., 
9, p. 393, d.) 

Hecrsfas, I. a Cyclic poet, born at Salamis, in the 
island of Cyprus, and, according to some, the author ~ 
of the Cyprian Epic. (Vid. Stasinus.)—II. A native 
of Magnesia, who wrote an historical work on the com- 
panions in arms of Alexander the Great. His style 
was loaded with puerile ornaments, and betrayed a to- 
tal want of taste. (Dion. Hal., de Struct. Orat., c. 18.)” 
He wrote also some discourses, which are lost. The 
ancients regarded him as the parent of that species of 
eloquence denominated the Asiatic, which had taken 
the place of the simple and elegant Attic. (Com- 
pare Quintil., Inst. Or., he. eee A philosopher, 
surnamed Ilevovbdvaroc, or “ Advocate of Death.” 
He pushed the principles of the Cyrenaic sect, to 
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which he belonged, even to absurdity, and, by the force 
of consequences, came to a result directly opposite to 
that of the founder of the school. From the position 
that pleasure is the sovereign good, he deduced the 
inference that man cannot be truly happy, since, as his 
body is exposed to too many evils, of which the soul 
also partakes, he cannot attain to the sovereign good : 
hence it follows that death is more desirable than life. 
Hegesias upheld this doctrine with ‘so much ability 
and success, that many of his auditors, on leaving his 
lectures, put an end to their existence. Ptolemy I. 
judged it necessary to send him into exile. (Schdll, 
Mist. Litt. Gr., vol. 3, p. 249.) 

Hecesippus, I. an historian, mentioned by Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom., 1, 49 et 72). He 
wrote on the antiquities of Pallene, a peninsula of 
Thrace, where Auneas was supposed to have taken 
refuge after the capture of Troy. He made the Tro- 
jan chief to have ended his days here.—II. A comic 
poet, a native of Tarentum, surnamed Crobylus (Kpo- 
6iAoc), or Toupee,” from his peculiar manner of 
wearing his hair. His pieces have not reached us: 
we have eight epigrams ascribed to him, which are 
remarkable for their simplicity.—III. An ecclesiastical 
historian, by birth a Jew, and educated in the religion 
of his fathers. He was afterward converted to Chris- 
tianity, and became bishop of Rome about the year 177, 
where he died in the reign of the Emperor Commodus, 
about the year 180. He was the author of an eccle- 
siastical history, from the period of our Saviour’s death 
down‘to his own time, which; according to Eusebius, 
contained a faithful relation of the apostolic preaching, 
written in a very simple style. The principal value 
of the existing fragments, which have been preserved 
for us by Eusebius and Photius, arises from the testi- 
mony that may be deduced from scriptural passages 
quoted in them in favour of the genuineness of the 
books of the New Testament. There has been as- 
cribed to Hegesippus a history of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, written in Latin, under the title of “ De 
Bello Judaico et urbis Hierosolymitane excidio histo- 
ria.” It is not, however, by Hegesippus ; and appears, 
indeed, to be nothing more than a somewhat enlarged 
translation of Josephus. A Milan manuscript ascribes 
it to St. Ambrose, and perhaps correctly, since there 
is a great conformity between its style and that of the 
prelate just mentioned. ‘The fragments of the eccle- 
siastical history of Hegisippus were published at Ox- 
ford in 1698, in the 2d volume of Grabe’s Spicilez. 
ss. Patrum, p. 205; in the 2d volume of Halloix’s 
work * De Scriptorwm Oriental. vitis,” p. 703; and in 
Galland’s Biblioth. Gr. Lat. Vet. Patr., Venet., 1788, 
fol., vol. 2, p. 59. 

Hewina, the most beautiful woman of her age. 
There are different accounts of her birth and parentage. 
The common, and probably the most ancient, one is, 
that she was the daughter of Leda by Jupiter, who took 
the form of a white swan. According to the Cyprian 
Epic, she was the offspring of Jupiter and Nemesis, 
who had long fled the pursuit of the god, and, to elude 
him, had taken the form of all kinds of animals. 
(Athen., 8, p. 334.) At length, while she was under 
that of a goose, the god became a swan, and she laid 
an egg, which was found by a shepherd in the woods. 
He brought it to Leda, who laid it up in a coffer, and 
in due time Helena was produced from it. (Avollod., 
3, 10, 4.) Hesiod, on the other hand, calls Helena 
the daughter of Oceanus ahd Tethys. (Schol. ad 
Pind., Nem.,10,150,) In the Tliad, Helena is term- 
ed “begotten of Jupiter” (Jl., 3, 418); and she calls 
Castor and Pollux “her own brothers, whom one 
mother bore with her.” (Jl., 3, 238.) In the Odys-_ 
sey these are expressly called the sons of Tyndarus. 
This, however, does prove that Helena was held 
to be his daughter.—The beauty of Helena was pro- 
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sonal attractions, even in her infancy, that “Theseus, 
in company with his friend Pirithots, carried her off, 
when only a child, from a festival at which they saw 
her dancing in the temple of Diana Orthia. It was 
agreed, during their flight, that he who should, by lot, 
become possessor of the prize, should assist in pro- 
curing a wife for the other. The lot fell to Theseus, 
and he accordingly conveyed Helen to Aphidnw, and 
there placed her under the care of his mother A°thra till 
she should have attained to years of maturity. From 
this retreat, however, her brothers, Castor and Pollux, 
recovered her by force of arms, and restored her to her 
family. According to Pausanias, however, she was of 
nubile years when carried off by Theseus, and became 
by him the mother of a daughter, who was given to 
Clytemnestra-to rear. (Pausan., 2, 22.)—Among the 
most celebrated of the young princes of Greece, who, 
from the reputation of her personal charms, subse- 
quently became her suiters, were, Ulysses, son of La- 
ertes; Antilochus, son of Nestor; Sthenelus, son of 
Capaneus ; Diomedes, son of Tydeus ; Amphilochus, 
son of Cteatus; Meges, son of Phileus; Agapenor, 
son of Anceus; Thalpius, son of Eurytus ; Mnesth- 
eus, son of Peteus; Schedius, son of Epistrophus ; 
Polyxenus, son of Agasthenes: Amphilochus, son of 
Amphiaraus ; Ascalaphus and Jalmus, sons of the god 
Mars; Ajax, son of Oileus; Eumelus, son of Adme- 
tus; Polypeetes, son of Pirithous; Elpenor, son of 
Chalcodon; Podalirius and Machaon, sons of ASscula- 
pius; Leontus, son of Coronus; Philoctetes, son of 
Pean; Protesilaus, son of Iphiclus; Eurypylus, son 
of Evemon; Ajax and Teucer, sons of Telamon ; Pa- 
troclus, son of Mencetius; Menelaiis, son of Atrens; 
Thoas, Idomeneus, and Merion. ‘Tyndarus was rath- 
er alarmed than pleased at the sight of so great a 
number of illustrious princes, who eagerly solicited 
each to become his son-in-law. He knew that he 
could not prefer one without displeasing all the rest, 
and from this perplexity he was at last extricated by 
the artifice of Ulysses, who began to be already known 
in Greece by his prudence and sagacity. This prince, 
who clearly saw that his pretensions to Helen would. 
not probably meet with success in opposition to so 
many rivals, proposed to free Tyndarus from all his 
difficulties if he would promise him his niece Penel- 
ope in marriage. 'Tyndarus consented, and Ulysses 
advised the king to bind, by a solemn oath, all the 
suiters, that they would approve of the uninfluenced 
choice which Helen should make of one among them, 
and engage to unite together to defend her person 
and character, if ever any attempts were made to car- 
ry her off from her husband. The advice of Ulysses 
was followed, the princes consented, and Helen fixed 
her choice upon Menelatis, and married him. Her- 
mione was the early fruit of this union, which con- 
tinued for three years with mutual happiness. After 
this, Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, came to Lace- 
damon on pretence of sacrificing to Apollo. He was 
kindly received by Menelaiis; but, taking advantage 
of the temporary absence of the latter in Crete, cor- 
rupted the fidelity of Helen, and persuaded her to flee 
with him to Troy. Menelaiis, returning from Crete, 
assembled the Grecian princes, and reminded them of 
their solemn promises. They resolved to make war 
against the Trojans ; but they previously sent ambas- 
sadors to Priam to demand the restitution of Helen. 
The influence of Paris at his father’s court prevented 
her restoration, and the Greeks returned home without 
receiving the satisfaction they required. Laan 
their return, their combined forces assembled and sail- 
ed for the coast of Asia.— When Paris had been slain, 
in the ninth year of the war, Helen married Deipho- 
bus,son of Priam ; but, on the capture of the city, be- - 
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years with Menelatis, who forgave her infidelity ; but, 
upon his death, she was driven from the Peloponnesus 
by Megapenthes and Nicostratus, the illegitimate sons 
of .her husband, and she retired to Rhodes, where at 
that time Polyxo, a native of Argos, reigned over the 
country. Polyxo remembered that her widowhood ori- 
ginated in Helen, and that her husband, Tlepolemus, 
had been killed in the Trojan war, and she therefore 
resolved upon revenge. While Helen one day retired 
to bathe in the river, Polyxo disguised her attendants in 
the habits of Furies, and sent them with orders to mur- 
der her enemy. Helen was tied to a tree and stran- 
.gled, and her misfortunes were afterward commemo- 
rated, and the crime of Polyxo expiated, by the tem- 
.ple which the Rhodians raised to Helena Dendritis, or 
Helena ‘ted to a tree.”—There is a tradition men- 
tioned by Herodotus, which says that Paris was driven, 
.as he returned from Sparta, upon the coast of Egypt, 
where Proteus, king of the country, expelled him from 
chis dominions for his ingratitude to Menelatis, and 
confined Helen. From that circumstance, therefore, 
Priam informed the Grecian ambassadors that nei- 
ther Helen nor her possessions were in Troy, but in 
the hands of the King of Egypt. In spite of this as- 
sertion, the Greeks besieged the city, and took it after 
‘ten years’ siege; and Menelais, visiting Egypt as he 
returned home, recovered Helen at the court of Pro- 
teus, and was convinced that the Trojan war had been 
undertaken upon unjust grounds. Herodotus adds, 
‘that, in his opinion, Homer was acquainted with these 
circumstances, but did not think them so well calcu- 
lated as the popular legend for the basis of an epic 
poem. (Herod., 2, 112, 116, segg.)—It was fabled, 
that, after death, Helen was united in marriage with 
Achilles, in the island of Leuce, in the Euxine, where 
she bore him a son named Euphorion. (Pausanias, 
3, 19.—Conon, 18.—Piol., Hephest., 4.) Nothing, 
however, can be more uncertain than the whole history 
«of Helen. The account of Herodotus has been al- 
ready given in the course of this article. According 
to Euripides (Helena, 25, seqq.), Juno, piqued at be- 
holding Venus bear away the prize of beauty, caused 
Mercury to carry away the true Helen from Greece to 
Egypt, and gave Paris a phantom in her stead. After 
the destruction of Troy, the phantom bears witness to 
the innocence of Helen, a storm carries Menelaiis to 
the coast of Egypt, and he there regains possession of 
his bride. Others pretend that Helen never married 
-Menelaiis ; that she preferred Paris to all the princes 
‘that sought her in marriage; and that Menelaiis, irri- 
tated at this, raised an army against Troy. Some wri- 
ters think they see, in these conflicting and varying 
statements, a confirmation of the opinion entertained by 
many, that the ancient quarrel of Hercules and Laome- 
don, and the violence offered to Hesione, the daughter 
of that monarch, and not the carrying off of Helen, were 
the causes of the Trojan war. Others treat the story 
of the oath exacted from the suiters with very little cer- 
emony, and make the Grecian princes to have followed 
Agamemnon to the field as their liege lord, and as stand- 
ing at the head of the Achzan race, to whom therefore 
they, as commanding the several divisions and tribes 
-of that race, were bound to render service. But the 
‘more we consider the history of Helen, the greater will 
be the difficulties that arise. It seems strange indeed, 
supposing the common account to be true, that so 
' many cities and states should combine to regain her 
_ when she went away voluntarily with Paris, and that 
not a single hamlet should rise in her favour when she 
was forcibly carried away by Theseus. Again, the 
beauty of Helen is often mentioned by.the poet. The 
very elders of Troy, when they saw her pass by, could 
not help expressing their admiration. (Jl., 3, 158.) 
Agamemnon promises to Achilles the choice of twen- 
ty female captives, the fairest after Helen. (JI.,9, 140.) 
_ By this he strongly intimates the superiority of her 
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charms. But if there were the least truth in the 
history of this personage and in the chronology of 
the times, she must have been at this period a very 
old woman. For her brothers were in the Argo- 
nautic expedition, and in a state of complete man- 
hood. One of them is mentioned as contending in 
fight with Amycus, the Bebrycian, a person of un- 
common stature and strength: his opponent, therefore, 
could not have been a stripling. We cannot well al- 
low less than twenty-five years for his time of life. 
Now, from the Argonautic expedition to the taking 
of Troy, there were, according to Sealiger (Anzmadv. 
in Euseb., p. 46), seventy-nine years. If, then, we add 
to these her age at the time of the Argonauts, which 
we have presumed to have been twenty-five years, it 
makes her no less than a hundred and four in the last 
year of the siege. Or if we allow her to have been 
only twenty at the time of the expedition, still she will 
prove sufficiently old to have been Hecuba’s mother. 
Hence Seneca says very truly (Epist., 384), when 
he is treating of the priority of Hesiod and Homer, 
“ Utrum major alate fuerit Homerus an Hesiodus, non 
magis ad rem pertinet quam scire, an minor Hecuba fu- 
erit quam Helena; et quare tam male tulerit etatem.” 
Petavius makes the interval between this celebrated 
expedition and the fall of Troy of the same extent 
as Scaliger. (Rationale Temp., p. 290, seqg.) ‘The 
former he places in the year 3451 of the Julian period, 
and the latter in 3530. The difference in both is 79. 
To these, if we add 25 for her age at that era, it will 
amount to 104. After the seduction of Helen by Par- 
is, the Grecians are said to have been ten years in 
preparing for the war, and ten years in carrying it on. 
This agrees with the account given by Helen of her- 
self in the last year of the siege, which was the twen- 
tieth from her first arrival from Sparta. (Jl., 24, 75.) 
If we then add these twenty years to the seventy-nine, 
and likewise twenty-five for her age at the time of the 
Argonautic expedition, it will make her still older than 
she was estimated above, and increase her years to 124. 
Telemachus, the son of Ulysses, is said to have seen 
her at Sparta ten years afterward, and she is repre- 
sented even then to have been as beautiful as Diana 
(Od., 4, 122), though at that time, if these computa- 
tions are true, she must have been 134 years old. 
These things are past all belief. Another difficulty 
will be found in the history of those princes, who, ac- 
cording to the common account, formed the grand con- 
federacy in order to recover her, if she should at any 
time be stolen away. ‘They are said to have been for 
the most part her suiters, who bound themselves by an 
oath to unite for that purpose whenever they should be 
calledupon. At what time of life may we suppose Hel- 
en to have been, when these engagements were made 
in her favour, in consequence of her superior beau- 
ty We may reasonably conclude she was about her 
twentieth or twenty-fifth year; and her suiters could 
not well be younger. But, at this rate, the principal 
leaders of the Grecians at the siege of Troy must have 
been 100 years old. But the contrary is evinced in 
every part.of the poem, wherever these heroes are intro- 
duced. Still farther ; it has been mentioned, that, be- 
fore the seduction of Helen by Paris, she was said to 
have been stolen from her father’s house by Theseus ; 
and we are told by some writers that she was then but 
seven years old. This has been said in order to lower 
the time of her birth, that she may not appear so old 
in the last year of the war. But this is a poor expe- 
dient, which in some degree remedies one evil, but, at 
the same time, creates another. How can it be con- 
ceived that a king of Athens should betake himself to 
Sparta, in order to run away with a child seven years 
old? and how could she, at that age, have been offici- 
ating at the altar of Diana Orthia? This leads to an- 
other circumstance equally incredible. For if she 
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of the same age; for one, if not both, was hatched 
from the same egg. Yet these children, so little past 
their infant state, are said to have pursued Theseus, 
and to have regained their sister. They must have 
been sturdy urchins, and little short of the sons of 
Aloeus. (Consult, on this whole subject, Bryant, Dis- 
'sertation on the War of Troy, p. 9, segq.)—It is more 
than probable, indeed, that the whole legend relative to 
Helen was originally a religious and allegorical myth. 
The remarkable circumstance of her two brothers liv- 
ing and dying alternately, leads at once to a suspicion 
of their being personifications of natural powers and 
objects. This is confirmed by the names in the myth, 
all of which seem to refer to light or its opposite. 
Thus Leda differs little from Leto, and may therefore 
be regarded as darkness. She is married to Tyndarus, 
a name which seems to belong to a family of words 
relating to light, flame, or heat (Vid. Tyndarus) ; her 
children by him or Jupiter, that is, by Jupiter-Tynda- 
tus, the bright god, are Helena, Brightness (&a, 
“heht”); Castor, Adorner, (Kala, ‘ to adorn”); and 
Polydeukes, Dewful (deta, devxjc). In Helen, there- 
fore, we have only another form of Selene; the Adorn- 
er is a very appropriate term for the day, the light 
of which adorns all nature ; and nothing can be more 
apparent than the suitableness of Dewful to the night. 
(Keightley’s Mythology, p. 432.) — II. (commonly 
known in ecclesiastical history by the name of St. 
Helena), the first wife of Constantius Chlorus, was 
born of obscure parents, in a village called Drepanum, 
in Bithynia, which was afterward raised by her son 
Constantine to the rank of a city, under the name of 
Helenopolis. Her husband Constantius, on being 
made Cesar by Dioclesian and Maximian (A.D. 292), 
repudiated Helena, and married Theodora, daughter 
of Maximian. Helena withdrew into retirement unti! 
her son Constantine, having become emperor, called 
his mother to court, and gave her the title of Augus- 
ta. He also supplied her with large sums of money, 
which she employed in building and endowing church- 
es, and in relieving the poor. About A.D. 325 she 
set out on a pilgrimage to Palestine, and, having ex- 
plored the site of Jerusalem, she thought that she had 
discovered the sepulchre of Jesus, and also the cross 
on which he died. ‘The identity of the cross which 
she found has been, of course, much doubted : she, 
however, built a church on the spot, supposed to be 
that of the Sepulchre, which has continued to be ven- 
erated by that name to the present day. She also built 
a church at Bethlehem, in honour of the nativity of 
our Saviour. From Palestine she rejoined her son at 
Nicomedia, in Bithynia, where she expired, in the year 
327, at a very advanced age. She is numbered by the 
Roman church among the saints. (Ewseb., Vit. Const. 
—Hiubner, de Crucis Dominice per Helenam inven- 
tione, Helmstadt, 1724.)—III. A deserted and rugged 
island in the Augean, opposite to Thorikos, and ex- 
tending from that parallel to Sunium. It received its 
name from the circumstance of Paris’s having landed 
on it, as was said, in company with Helena, when they 
were fleeing from Sparta. (Plin., 4, 12.—Mela, 2, 
7.) Strabo, who follows Artemidorus, conceived it 
was the Crane of Homer. (Jl., 3, 444.) Pliny calls 
it Macris. The modem name is Macronisi. 
HELENUS, an eminent soothsayer, son of Priam and 
Hecuba, and the only one of their sons who survived 
the siege of Troy. He was so chagrined, according 
to some, at having failed to obtain Helen in marriage 
after the death of Paris, that he retired to Mount Ida, 
and was there, by the advice of Calchas, surprised and 
carried away to the Grecian camp by Ulysses. Among 
other predictions, Helenus declared that Troy could 
not be taken unless Philoctetes could be prevailed on 
to quit his retreat and repair to the siege. After the 
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ated by deterring him from sailing with the rest of the 
Greeks, who (he foretold) would be exposed to a se- 
vere tempest on leaving the Trojan shore. Pyrrhus 
not only manifested his gratitude by giving him An- 
dromache in marriage, but nominated him his succes- 
sor in the kingdom of Epirus, to the exclusion of his 
son Molossus, who did not ascend the throne until af- 
ter the death of Helenus. A son named Cestrinus 
was the offspring of the union of Helenus with An- 
dromache. (Virg., Zin., 3, 294, segqg.—Consult the 
authorities quoted by Heyne, Exeurs. 10, ad An., 3.) 

Heviipes, I. the daughters of the Sun and Cly- 
mene. ‘They were three in number, Lampetie, Phaé- 
tusa, and Lampethusa; or seven, according to Hygi- 
nus, Merope, Helie, Augle, Lampetie, Phoebe, Avthe- 
ria, and Dioxippe. They were so afflicted at the death 
of their brother Phaéthon (Vid. Phaéthon), that they 
were changed by the gods into poplars, and their tears 
into amber, on the banksof the river Po. (Ovid, Met., 
2, 340.—Hygin., fab., 154.)—II. Children of the Sun 
and the nymph Rhodus. ‘They were seven in number, 
and were fabled to have been the first inhabitants of 
the island of Rhodes. (Vid. Rhodus.) 

He.iastT#, a name given to the judges of the most 
numerous tribunal at Athens. (Harpocr., p. 138.— 
Bekk., Anecd. Gr., p. 310, 32.) Of all the courts 
which took cognizance of civil affairs, the "HAcaia was 
the most celebrated and frequented. It derived its 
name, a70 Tod dAilecbat, from the thronging of the 
people; or, according to others, amd tod 7Aiov, from 
the swn, because it was in an open place, and exposed 
to the sun’s rays. (Dorv., ad Charit., p. 242.) The 
judges, or, rather, jurymen of the Heliza, amounted in 
all to 6000, being citizens of above thirty years of age, 
selected annually by the nine archons and their secre- 
tary ; probably 600 from each tribe. ‘The Heliaste, 
however, seldom all met, being formed into ten divis- 
ions, the complement of each of which was strictly 
500, although it varied according to circumstances ; 
sometimes diminishing to 200 or 400, while on other 
occasions it appears to have been raised to 1000 or 
1500, by the union of two or three divisions. The 
1000, therefore, to make up the full 6000, must have 
acted as supernumeraries. (Wachsmuth, Hellen. Al- 
terthumsk., vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 314.) Every one to whose 
lot it fell to serve as juryman, received, after taking the 
oath, a tablet inscribed with his name, and the num- 
ber of the division to which he was to belong during 
the year. On the morning of every court day, re- 
course was again had to lots, to decide in which court 
the divisions should respectively sit for that day.—For 
other particulars, consult Hermann, Polit. Antiq., p. 
265.—Tittmann, Darstell. der Gr. Staatsverf., p. 213, 
seqq. 

‘Hexion; I. another name for the Ursa Major, or 
“‘ Greater Bear.” (Vid. Arctos.)—II. One of the chief 
cities of Achaia, situate on the shore of the Sinus Co- 
rinthiacus, near Bura. (Herod., 1, 46.) It was cele- 
brated for the temple and worship of Neptune, thence 
called Heliconius. Here also the general meeting of 
the Ionians was convened, while yet in the possession 
of Aigialus, and the festival which then took place is 
supposed to have resembled that of the Panionia, which 
they instituted afterward in Asia Minor. (Pausan., 
7, 24.—Strab., 384.) A prodigious influx of the sea, 
caused by a violent earthquake, overwhelmed and 
completely destroyed Helice two years before the bat- 
tle of Leuctra, B.C. 373. The details of this catas- 
trophe will be found in Pausanias (7, 24) and Aulian, 
(Fist. Anim., 11, 19). _It was said, that some vesti- 
ges of the submerged city were to be seen jane after 
the terrible event had taken place. (Ovid, et., 15, 
293.) Eratosthenes, as Strabo reports, beheld the site 
of this ancient city, and he was assured by mariners 
that the bronze statue of Neptune was still visible be- 
neath the waters, holding an eit sea-horse 
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in his hand, and that it formed a dangerous shoal for 
their vessels. Heraclides, of Pontus, relates that this 
disaster, which took place in his time, occurred during 
the night; the town, and all that lay between it and 
the sea, a distance of twelve stadia, being inundated 
in an instant. ‘Two thousand workmen were after- 
ward sent by the Achwans to recover the dead bodies, 
but without success. ‘The same writer aflirmed, that 
this inundation was commonly attributed to divine 
vengeance, in consequence of the inhabitants of Hel- 
ice having obstinately refused to deliver up the statue 
of Neptune and a model of the Temple to the Ionians 
after they had settled in Asia Minor. (ap. Strab., 385. 
—Compare the remarks of Bernhardy, Eratosthencca, p. 
84.—Diod, Sic., 15, 49.—Pausan., 7, 24.— Ahan, H. 
A., 11, 19.) Seneca affirms, that Callisthenes the 
philosopher, who was put to death by Alexander the 
Great, wrote a voluminous work on the destruction of 
Helice (9, 28.—Compare Aristot., de Mund., c. 4.— 
Polyb., 2, 41). Pausanias informs us, that there was 
still a small village of the same name close to the 
sea, and forty stadia from ASgium. (Cramer's An- 
cient Greece, vol. 2, p. 61.) 

He.icon, a famous mountain in Beotia, near the 
Gulf of Corinth. It was sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses, who were thence called Heliconiades. This 
mountain was famed for the purity of its air, the abun- 
dance of its waters, its fertile valleys, the goodness 
of its shades, and the beauty of the venerable trees 
which clothed its sides. Strabo (409) affirms, that Hel- 
icon nearly equals in height Mount Parnassus, and re- 
tains its snow during a great part of the year. Pau- 
sanias observes (9, 28), that no mountain of Greece 
produces such a variety of plants and shrubs, though 
none of a poisonous nature; on the contrary, several 
have the property of counteracting the effects produced 
by the sting or bite of venomous reptiles. On the 
summit was the grove of the Muses, where these di- 


_ vinities had their statues, and where also were statues 


of Apollo and Mercury, of Bacchus by Lysippus, of 
Orpheus, and of famous poets and musicians. (Pau- 


san., 9, 30.) A little below the grove was the fount- 


ain of Aganippe. ‘The source Hippocrene was about 
twenty stadia above the grove ; it is said to have burst 
forth when Pegasus struck his foot into the ground. 
(Pausan., 9, 31.—Strab., 9,410.) These two springs 
supplied two small rivers named Olmius and Permes- 
sus, which, after uniting their waters, flowed into the 
lake Copais, near Haliartus. Hesiod makes mention 
of these his favourite haunts in the opening of. his 
Theogonia. The modern name of Helicon is Paleo- 
voum or Zagora. ‘The latter is the more general ap- 
pellation; the name of Palwovouni is more correctly 
applied to that part of the mountain which is near the 
modern village Kakosia, that stands on the site of an- 
cient Thisbe. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 2, p. 
204,.—Compare Dodwell, Tour, vol. 1, p. 260.)—II. 
A river of Macedonia, near Dium, the same, according 
to Pausanias (9, 30), with the Baphyrus. The same 
author informs us, that, after flowing for a distance 
of seventy-five stadia, it loses itself under ground 
for the space of twenty-two stadia; it is navigable on 
its reappearance, and is then called Baphyrus. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Clarke, it is now known as the Mauro 
nero. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 209.) 
HeEviconiAves, a name given to the Muses, from 
their fabled residence on Mount Helicon, which was 
sacred to them. (Lwcret., 3, 1050.) 
Heniopodrvus, I..a Greek poet, sixteen hexameters 
of whose are cited by Stobeus (Serm., 98), containing 
a description of that part of Campania situate between 
the Lucrine Lake and Puteoli, and where Cicero had 
a country residence. ‘The verses in question make 
particular mention of certain mineral waters at the 
foot of Mount Gyarus, reputed to have a salutary effect 
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discovered a short time after the death of Cicero, when 
the yilla of the orator had come into the possession of 
Antistius Vetus (Plin., 31, 1), the poet Heliodorus 
must have, been subsequent to Cicero’s time, while, on 
the other hand, the elegance of his description forbids 
his being placed lower than the first or second century 
of our era. Some suppose him to have been the same 
with the rhetorician Heliodorus mentioned by Horace 
(Sat., 1,5, 2), as one of the companions of his journey 
to Brundisium. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p. 65, 
seqq.)—II. An Athenian physician, of whom Galen 
makes mention (De Antid., 2, p. 77, ed. Ald.), and 
who also wrote a didactic poem, under the title of ’Azo- 
Avtird, “justification,” of which Galen cites seven hex- 
ameters. ‘The fragment preserved by Stobeus, and 
alluded to in the preceding article, might have belonged, 
perhaps, to this Heliodorus, and not to the individual 
mentioned under No. I. (Compare Mezneke, Com- 
ment. misc. fasc., 1, Hala, 1822, p. 36, and also the 
addenda to that work.)—III. A native of Larissa, who 
has left us a treatise on optics, under the title of Keg- 
Gdata TOv’OrtiKdy, which is scarcely anything more 
than an abridgment of the optical work ascribed to Eu- 
clid. He cites the optics of Ptolemy. The time 
when he flourished is uncertain; from the manner, 
however, in which he speaks of ‘Tiberius, it is probable 
that he lived a long time after that emperor. Oriba- 
sius has preserved for us a fragment of another work 
of Heliodorus’s, entitled Ilepi dsapopd¢ kataptiopar. 
This fragment treats of the xoyAiac, a machine for 
drawing water furnished with a screw. Some MSS. 
call this writer Damianus Heliodorus. The best edi- 
tion is that of Bartholini, Paris, 1657, 4to. The work 
also appears in the Opuscula Mythologica, Ethica et 
Physica, of Gale, Cantabr., 1670, 12mo.—IV. A 
Greek romance-writer, who was born at Emesa in 
Pheenicia, and flourished under the Emperors Theodo- 
sius and Arcadius at the close of the fourth century. 
He was raised to the dignity of a bishop of Tricca in 
Thessaly (Socrates, Hist. Eccles.), and is supposed to 
have written an Jambic poem on Alchymy, entitled, 
Ilept rijg¢ TGV dtAocdpwy pvoTiKne TéEXvyS, ‘© On the 
occult science of the philosophers.” It contains 169 
verses. The authorship of this poem is assigned to 
Heliodorus by Georgius Cedrenus (compare Amyot’s 
remarks in his French translation of the Athiopica) ; 
but, notwithstanding the testimony of Cedrenus, this 
point has never been clearly ascertained. Heliodorus 
is better known as the author of a Greek romance, en- 
titled, AiOvomixd, being the history of Theagenes and 
Chariclea, the latter a daughter of a king of ASthiopia. 
It is in ten books. This work was unknown in the 
West until a soldier of Anspach, under the Margrave 
Casimir of Brandenburgh, assisting at the pillage of 
the library of Matthias Corvinus, at Buda, in 1526, 
being attracted by the rich binding of a manuscript, 
carried it off. He sold the prize afterward to Vincent 
Obsopzus, who published it at Basle in 1534. This 
was the celebrated romance of Heliodorus. ‘ Until 
this period,” observes Huet, in his treatise on the ori- 
gin of romances, “ nothing had been seen better con- 
ceived, or better executed, than these adventures of 
Theagenes and Chariclea. Nothing can be more 
chaste than their loves, in which the author’s own vir- 
tuous mind assists the religion of Christianity, which 
he professed, in diffusing over the whole work that air 
of honnéteté, in which almost all the earlier romances 
are deficient. The incidents are numerous, novel, 
probable, and skilfully unfolded. The denodement is 
admirable; it is natural; it grows out of the subject, 
and is in the highest degree touching and pathetic.” 
Scholl (Hist. Litt. Gr., vol. 6, p- 229) remarks, that 
‘‘the romance of Heliodorus is well conceived, and 
wrought up with great power; the episodes are to the 
purpose, and the characters and manners of the -per- 
sonages skilfully sustained.” ‘No one can doubt,” 
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observes Villemain, ‘that Heliodorus, when he wrote 
the work, was at least initiated in Christian senti- 
ments, ‘This is felt by a kind of moral purity which 
contrasts strongly with the habitual license of the 
Greek fables; and the style even, as the learned Coray 
remarks, contains many expressions familiar to the ec- 
clesiastical writers. ‘This style is pure, polished, sym- 
metrical; and the language of love receives a charac- 
ter of delicacy and reserve, which is very rare among 
the writers of antiquity.” It must not be disguised, 
however, that Huet, a courtier of Louis XIV., and the 
contemporary and admirer of Mademoiselle de Scu- 
dery, judged after the models of romance which were 
fashionable in his own century. Poetry, battles, cap- 
tivities, and recognitions fill up the piece ; there is no 
picture of the mind, no history of the character carried 
on with the development of the action. The incidents 
point to no particular era of society, although the learn- 
ed in history may perceive, from the tone of sentiment 
throughout, that the struggle had commenced between 
the pure and lofty spirit of Christianity and the gross- 
ness of pagan idolatry. Egypt, as Villemain remarks, 
is neither ancient Hgypt, nor the Egypt of the Ptole- 
mies, nor the Egypt of the Romans. Athens is nei- 
ther Athens free nor Athens conquered: in short, 
there is no individuality either in the places or persons ; 
and the vague pictures of the French romances of the 
seventeenth century give scarcely a caricatured idea 
of the model from which they were drawn.—It may 
not be amiss to mention here an incident relative to 
the poet Racine and the work-of Heliodorus which we 
have been considering. When Racine was at Port 
Royal learning Greek, his imagination almost smoth- 
ered to death by the dry erudition of the pious fathers, 
he laid hold instinctively on the romance of Heliodo- 
rus, as the only prop by which he might be preserved 
for his high destiny, even then, perhaps, shadowed dim- 
ly forth in his youthful mind. A tale of love, how- 
ever, surprised in the hands of a Christian boy, filled 
his instructers with horror, and the book was seized 
and thrown into the fire. Another and another copy 
met the same fate ; and poor Racine, thus excluded 
fronr the benefits of the common typographical art, 
printed the romance on his memory. _A first love, woo- 
ed by stealth, and won in difficulty and danger, is always 
among the last to loose her hold on the affections; and 
Racine, in riper age, often fondly recurred to his for- 
bidden studies at Port Royal, From early youth, his 
son tells us, he had conceived an extraordinary pas- 
sion for Heliodorus; he admired both his style and 
the wonderful art with which the fable is conducted. 
——In the ecclesiastical history of Nicephorus Calistus, 
a story is told of Heliodorus, which, if true, would ex- 
hibit, on the part of the Thessalian church, somewhat 
of the fanatical spirit which in Scotland expelled Home 
from the administration of the altar. Some young 
persons having fallen into peril through the reading of 
such works, it was ordered by the provincial council, 
that all books whose tendency it might be to incite the’ 
rising generation to love, should be burned, and their 
authors, if ecclesiastics, deprived of their dignities. 
Heliodorus, rejecting the alternative which was offered 
him of suppressing his romance, lost his bishopric. 
This story, however, is nothing more than a mere ro- 
mance itself, as Bayle has shown, by proving that the 
requisition to suppress it could neither have been given 
nor refused at a time when the work was spread over 
all Greece. (Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 9, 
125, seqq.)—Various editions have been published of 
the romance of Heliodorus. The best is that of Coray, 
Paris, 1804, 2 vols. 8vo. The edition of Mitscher- 
lich, Argent, 1798, 2 vols. 8vo, forming part of his 
Erotici Graci, is not held in much estimation. — 
Heviocasivus or Evacapanus, I. a deity among | 


the Pheenicians. This deity, according to Capitolinus: 
(Vit. ee c. 9) and Aurelius Victor, was the 
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HELIOGABALUS. 


Sun. Lampridius, however (Vit. Heliog., c. 1), flue- 
tuates between the Sun and Jupiter, while Spartianus 
(Vit. Caracall., c. 11) leaves it uncertain. - The or- 
thography of the name is also disputed, some writing it 
Elagabalus, others Eleagabalus and Alagabalus. Sca- 
liger (ad Euseb., p. 212) makes the name of this di- 
vinity equivalent to the Hebrew Elah-Gebal., i. e., 
“Gebalitarum Deus.” (Consult, for other etymologies 
of the term, the remarks of Hamaker, Miscell. Pha- 
mic., p. 119, segq.) Herodian gives us an accurate 
description of the form under which this deity was 
worshipped (5, 3, 10, seqg.); he also informs us that 
by this appellation the Sun was meant, and that the 
deity in question was revered not only by the Syr- 
ians, but that the native satraps and barbarian kings 
were accustemed to send splendid presents to his 
shrine. According to Herodian, the god Heliogabalus 
was worshipped under the form of a large black stone, 
round below, and terminating above in a point; in 
other words, of a conical shape. This description is 
confirmed by the medals of Emesa, the principal seat 
of his worship, on which the conical stone is repre- 
sented. So also, on the medals of Antoninus Pius, 
struck in this same city, an eagle appears perched on 
a cone. (Jfionnet., Rec. de Med., vol. 5, p. 227, 
segq.) The same thing appears on medals of Cara- 
calla (Id., p. 229, n. 608), and on one (n, 607), an eagle 
with expanded wings stands before a conical stone in 
the middle of a hexastyle temple.—II. M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, a, Roman emperor. He was the grandson 
of Mesa, sister to the Empress Julia, the wife of Sep- 
timius Severus. Masa had two daughters, Soemis or 
Semiamira, the mother of the subject of this article, 
and Mamma, mother of Alexander Severus. The 
true name of Heliogabalus was Varius Avitus Bassia- 
nus, and he was reported to have been the illegitimate 
son of Caracalla. He was born at Antioch, A.D. 
204. Masa took care of his infancy, and placed him, 
when five years of age, in the temple of the Sun at 
Emesa, to be educated as a priest; and through her 
influence he was made, while yet a boy, ‘high-priest of 
the Sun. ‘That divinity was called in Syria Helagabal 
or Elagabal, whence the young Varius assumed the 
name of Heliogabalus or Elagabalus. After the death 
of Caracalla and the elevation of Macrinus, the latter 
having incurred by his severity the dislike of the sol- 
diers, Masa availed herself of this feeling to induce 
the officers to rise in favour of her grandson, whom 
she presented to them as the son of the murdered Car- 
acalla. Heliogabalus, who was then in his fifteenth 
year, was proclaimed emperor by the legion stationed 
at Emesa. Having put himself at their head, he was 
attacked by Macrinus, who at first had fhe advantage; 
but he and his mother Sommis, with great spirit, brought 
the soldiers again to the charge, and defeated Macri- 
nus, who was overtaken in his flight and put to death, 
A.D. 218. Heliogabalus, having entered Antioch, 
wrote a letter to the senate, professing to take for his 
model Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, a name revered at 


Rome, but tarried several months on his way amid 
festivities and amusements, and at last stopped at Ni- 
-comedia for the winter. In the following year he ar- 
rived at Rome, and began a career of debauchery, ex- 
travagance, and cruelty, which lasted the remaining 
three years of his reign, and the disgusting details of 


.| which are given by Lampridius, Herodian, and Dio 


Cassius. Some critics have imagined, especially from 
the shortness of his reign, that there must be some ex- 
aggeration in these accounts, for he could hardly have 
done, in so short a time, all the mischief that is attrib- 
utedto him. That he v C ‘olt 
tally unfit for reigning, is certain ; and this is not to be 
wondered at, from his previous Eastern education, his 
extreme youth, the corrupt example of bis anotatoale 
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Rome; and he also assumed that emperor’s name. 
The senate acknowledged him, and he set out for 


was extremely dissolute, and to- - 
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sudden elevation, and the general profligacy of the 
times, He surrounded himself with gladiators, actors, 
and other base favourites, who made an unworthy use 
of their influence, He married several wives, among 
others a Vestal, ‘The imperial palace became a scene 
of debauch and open prostitution. Heliogabalus, being 
attached to the superstitions of the East, raised a tem- 
jle on the Palatine Hill to the Syrian god whose name 
16 bore, and plundered the pee of the Roman gods 
to enrich his own, He put to death many senators ; 
he established a senate of women, under the presidency 
of his mother Sommis, which body decided all questions 
relative to female dresses, visits, precedences, amuse- 
monts, &c, He wore his pontifical vest as high-priest of 
the Sun, with a rich tiara on his head, His grandmother 
Masa, seoing his folly, thought of conciliating the Ro- 
mans by associating with him, as Cmsar, his younger 
cousin, Alexander Severus, who soon became a fayour- 
ite with the people, Heliogabalus, who had consented 
to the association, became afterward jealous of his 
cousin, and wished to deprive him of his honours, but 
he could not obtain the consent of the senate. His 
next measure was to spread the report of Alexander's 
death, which produced an insurrection among the pra- 
torians. And Heliogabalus, having repaired to the 
camp to quell the mutiny, was murdered, together with 
his mother and favourites, and his body was thrown 
into the Tiber, A.D, 222, He was succeeded by 
Alexander Severus, Heliogabalus was eighteen years 
of age at the time of his death, and had reigned three 
years, nine months, and four days. (Lamprid., Vit. 
Heliogab,—Herodian, 5, 3, seqq.—-Dio Cass., '78, 30, 
segg.--Id,, 79, 1, seqq.) 
 Henidrdris, a famous city of Egypt, situate a little 
to the east of the apex of the Delta, not far from mod- 
orn Cairo, (Strab., 805.) In Hebrew it is styled 
On or Aun, (Well's Sacred Geography, 8, ».—Ex- 
— ours,, 660,—Compare the remarks of Cellarius, Geog. 
Antiy,, vol, 1, p, 802.) In the Septuagint it is call- 
ed Hollopolie (HAtémoAtc), or the city of the Sun, 
(Schleusner, Lew, Vet. Test,, vol. 2, p, 20, ed, Glasg. 
—InJeremiah, xliil., 18, Beth Shemim,” i,e., Domus 
Solis,) Herodotus also mentions it by this name, and 
speaks of ite inhabitants as being the wisest and most 
ingenious of all the Egyptians (2, 3.—Compare Nic. 
Damascenus, in Euseb,, Prap, Evang., 9, 16), Ac- 
cording to Berosus, this was the city of Moses. It 
was, in fact, a place of resort for all the Greeks who 
‘ited Wgypt for instruction, Hither came Herodo- 
tua, Plato, Mudoxus, and others, and imbibed much of 
the learning which they afterward disseminated among 
their own countrymen, Plato, in particular, resided 
hore three years. The city was built, according to 
Strabo (/, ¢.), on a long, artificial mound of earth, so 
aa to be out of the reach of the inundations of the Nile, 
Tt had an oracle of Apollo, and a famous temple of 
the Sun, In this temple was fed and adored the sa- 
cred ox Mnevis, as Apis was at Memphis. This city 
was laid waste with fire and sword by Cambyses, and 
ite college of priests all saughored, Strabo saw it 
/ deserted state, and shorn of all its splendour, 
eliopolia was famed also for its fountain of excellent 
water, which still remains, and gave rise to the sub- 
sequent Ae of the place, Ain Shems, or the 
fountain of the sun, The modern name is Matarea, 
or cool water, or some valuable remarks on the site 
of the ancient Heliopolis, in opposition to Larcher and 
Bryant, consult Clarke's Travels, vol. 5, pref., xv., 
wegq., and p, 140, in otis, Larcher erroneously pre- 


“tends, that Heliopolis was situate within the Delta, and 
that Matarea stands on the site of an oe 


town of the same name, which has been confounded 
with the more ancient city, A solitary obelisk is all 


place. Other monuments, 


t remains at the present day of this once celebrated 
however, exist no doubt 


this pillar, concealed only by a thin superficies 
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of soil, For a description of this obelisk, consult the 
work of the learned traveller just mentioned, vol. 5, p. 
1438.—II. A celebrated city of Syria, southwest of 
Emesa, on the opposite side of the Orontes. Its Gre- 
cian name, Heliopolis (‘HAsodroArc), “City of the 
Sun,” is merely a translation of the native term Baal- 
beck, which appellation the ruins at the present day 
retain. Heliopolis was famed for its temple of the 
Sun, erected by Antoninus Pius (Malala, Chron., 11, 
p. 119), and the ruins of this celebrated pile still attest 
its former magnificence. Venus was also revered in 
this city, and its maidens were therefore said to be 
the fairest in the land. (Expositio Mundi, &c., Ge- 
nev.yp. 14.) 

Herium, a name given-to the mouth of the Maese 
in Germany. (Plin., 4, 15.) 

Hevivs ("HAcog), the Greek name of the Sun or 
Apollo. , 

Hevwanicus, a Greek historian, a native of Myti- 
lene, who flourished about 460 B.C. He wrote an ac- 
count of various countries, both Grecian and Barba- 
rian, in which he availed himself of the labours of He- 
catwus and Hippys. Various productions of his are 
referred to by the ancient writers, under the titles of 
Alyurriakd, Aloducd, 'ApyoAtka, &c.’ In order to 
arrange his narratives in chronological order, he made 
use of the catalogue of the priestesses of Juno at Ar- 
gos, deposited in the temple at Sicyon. This is the 
first attempt that we find of the employment of chro- 
nology in history.—According to the ordinary deriva- 
tion of this name, from ‘EAAdc, ‘ Greece,” and vixn, 
“victory,” the penult ought to belong. As, however, 
Hellanicus was of Avolic origin, it is more than proba- 
ble, as Sturz remarks, that his name is the ®olic 
form merely of ‘EAAnvixdc, and hence has the penult 
short, —Lobeck (ad Phryn., p. 670) opposes this, how- 
ever, and derives the name from ‘HAAd¢ and viky, as 
above, citing at the same time Tzetzes (Posthom., 
778), with whom it occurs as a fourth Epitrite (— — 
—w). And hence Passow (Lex. Gr.) considers the 
penult doubtful. The opinion of Sturz, however, 
seems more deserving of being followed.—The frag- 
ments which remain of the writings of Hellanicus were 
published by Sturz in 1787, Lips., 8vo; and a sec- 
ond edition in 1826. ‘They are given also in the Mu- 
seum Criticum, vol, 2, p. 90, seqqg., Cambr., 1826. 

Hews, a term first applied to a city and region of 
Thessaly, in the district of Phthiotis, but afterward ex- 
tended to all Thessaly, and finally made a general ap- 
pellation for the whole of Greece. ‘* It is universally 
acknowledged,”’ observes Cramer, ‘‘ that the name of 
Hellas, which afterward served to designate the whole 
of what we now call Greece, was originally applied to 
a particular district of Thessaly. At that early period, 
as we are assured by Thucydides, the common de- 
nomination of Hellenes had not yet been received in 
that wide acceptation which was afterward attached 


to it, but each separate district enjoyed its distinctive 


appellation, derived mostly from the clan by which it 
was held, or from the chieftain who was regarded as 
the parent of the race. In proof of this assertion, the 
historian appeals to Homer, who, though much later 
than the siege of Troy, never applies a common term 
to the Greeks in general, but calls them Danai, Ar- 

ivi, and Achwi. ‘The opinion thus advanced by Thu- 

ydides finds support in Apollodorus, who states, that 
when Homer mentions the Hellenes, we must under- 
stand him as referring to a people who occupied a par- 
ticular mo in Thessaly. The same writer ob- 
serves, that it is only from the time of Hesiod and 
Archilochus that we hear of the Panhellenes. (Apol- 
lod., ap. Strab., 370.) It is true that the word occurs 
io our present copies of Homer, as in Il., 2, 530, but 
ristarchus and other critics rejected it as spurious. 
(Schol. ad Il., l. c.) From Strabo, however learn 
that this was a disputed point; and he himself se 
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inclined to imagine that Homer did not assign to the 
word "EAAac so limited a signification as Thucydides 
supposed. But, whatever may be thought of the testi- 
mony of Homer in regard to this question, we can 
have no doubt as to the extension which the terms 
"EAAac and “EAAnvec acquired in the time of Herodo- 
tus, Scylax, and Thucydides. Scylax, whose age is 
disputed, but of whom we may safely affirm that he 
wrote about the time of the Peloponnesian war, in- 
cludes under Hellas all the country situated south of 
the Ambracian gulf and the Peneus. (Perzpl., p. 12, 
et 25.) Herodotus extends its limits still farther north, 
by taking in Thesprotia (2, 56), or, at least, that part 
of it which is south of the river Acheron (8,47). But 
it is more usual to exclude Epirus from Grecia Pro- 
pria, and to place its northwestern extremity at Am- 
bracia, on the Ionian Sea, while Mount Homole, near 
the mouth of the Peneus, was looked upon as forming 
its boundary on the opposite side. ‘This coincides 
with the statement of Scylax, and also with that of 
Dicwarchus in his descriptions of Greece (v. 31, seqq.) 
The name Grecia, whence that of Greece has de- 
scended unto us, was given to this country by the 
Romans. It comes from the Greci, one of the an- 
cient tribes of Epirus (Aristot., Meteor., 1, 14), who 
never became of any historical importance, but whose 
name must at some period have been extensively 
spread on the western coast, since the inhabitants of 
Italy appear to have known the country at first under 
this name. 


1, History of Greece from the earliest times to the 
Trojan War. 


The people whom we call Greeks (the Hellenes) 
were not the earliest inhabitants of the country. 
Among the names of the many tribes which are said 
to have occupied the land previous to the Hellenes, 
the most celebrated is that of the Pelasgi, who ap- 
pear to have been settled in most parts of Greece, and 
from whom a considerable part of the Greek popula- 
tion was probably descended. The Caucones, Le- 
leges, and other barbarous tribes, who also inhabited 
Greece, are all regarded by a modern writer (Thirlwall, 
History of Greece, vol. 1, p. 32-61) as parts of the 
Pelasgic nation. He remarks, “that the name Pelas- 
gians was a general one, like that of Saxons, Franks, 
or Alemanni, and that each of the Pelasgian tribes had 
also one peculiar to itself.” All these tribes, how- 
ever, were obliged to submit to the power of the Hel- 
lenes, who eventually spread over the greater part of 
Greece. Their original seat was, according to Aris- 
totle (Meteor., 1, 14), near Dodona, in Epirus, but they 
first appeared in the south of Thessaly about B.C. 
1384, according to the received chronology. In ac- 
cordance with the common method of the Greeks, of 
inventing names to account for the origin of nations, 
the Hellenes are represented as descended from Hel- 
len, who had three sons, Dorus, Xuthus, and Aolus. 
Acheus and Jon are represented as the sons of Xu- 
thus; and from these four, Dorus, AZolus, Acheus, and 
Ion, the Dorians, Aolians, Achwans, and Ionians were 
descended, who formed the four tribes into which the 
Hellenic nation was for many centuries divided, and who 

re distinguished from each other by many peculiari- 
ties in language and institutions. At the same time 
that the Hellenic race was spreading itself over the 
whole land, numerous colonies from the East are said to 
have settled in Greece, and to their influence many wri- 
ters have attributed the civilization of the inhabitants. 
Thus we read of Egyptian colonies in Argos and At- 
tica, of a Phenician colony at Thebes in Beotia, 


and of a Mysian colony led by Pelops, from whom the 


southern part of Greece derived its name of Pelopon- 
nesus. ‘The very existence of these colonies has been 


we by some writers ; but, though the evidence o 


ch one individually is perhaps not sufficient to satis- 
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of the Great, or Greater, 
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fy a critical inquirer, yet the uniform tradition of the 
Greeks authorizes us in the belief, that Greece did in 
early times receive colonies from the East ; a supposi- 
tion which is not in itself improbable, considering the 
proximity of the Asiatic coast. The time which 
elapsed from the appearance of the Hellenes in Thes- 
saly to the siege of Troy is usually known by the 
name of the Heroic Age. Whatever opinion we may 
form of the Homeric poems, it can hardly be doubted 
that they present a correct picture of the manners and 
customs of the age in which the poet lived, which, in 
all probability, differed little from the manners and 
customs of the Heroic Age. The state of society 
described by Homer very much resembled that which 
existed in Europe during the feudal ages. No great 
power had yet arisen in Greece; it was divided into 
anumber of small states, governed by hereditary chiefs, 
whose power was limited by a martial aristocracy. 
Piracy was an honourable occupation, and war the de- 
light of noble souls. Thucydides informs us (1, 4), 
that the commencement of Grecian civilization is to be 
dated from the reign of Minos of Crete, who acquired 
a naval power and cleared the Aigean Sea of pirates. 
Among the most celebrated heroes of this period were 
Bellerophon and Perseus, whose adventures were laid 
in the East; Theseus, the king of Athens, and Her- 
cules. Tradition also preserved the account of expe- 
ditions undertaken by several chiefs united together, 
such as that of the Argonauts, of the Seven against 
Thebes, and of the Siege of Troy, B.C. 1184. 


2. From the Siege of Troy to the Commencement of 
the Persian wars, B.C. 500. 


We learn from Thucydides (1, 12), that the popula- 


tion of Greece was in a very unsettled state for some 


time after the Trojan war. Of the various migrations 
which appear to have taken place, the most important 
in their consequences were those of the Beeotians from 
Thessaly into the country afterward called Beeotia, 
and of the Dorians into Peloponnesus, the former in 
the sixtieth and the latter in the eightieth year after the 
Trojan war. About the same period the western 
coast of Asia Minor was colonized by the Greeks. 
The ancient inhabitants of Bceotia, who had been driven 
out of their homes by the invasion of the Beotians, 
together with some Molians, whence it has acquired 
the name of the Aolian migration, left Beeotia B:C.. 
1124, and settled in Lesbos and the northwestern 
corer of Asia Minor. They were. followed by the 
Tonians in B.C. 1040, who, having been driven from 
their abode on the Corinthian Gulf, had taken refuge 
in Attica, whence they emigrated to Asia Minor and 
settled on the Lydian coast. The southwestern part 
of the coast of Asia Minor was also colonized about 
the same period by Dorians. The number of Greek 
colonies, considering the extent of the mother country, 
was very great; and the readiness with which the 
Greeks left their homes to settle in foreign parts forms 
a characteristic feature in their national character. In 


| the seventh century before Christ the Greek colonies 
took another direction: Cyrene, in Africa, was fou 
I- 


ed by the inhabitants of Thera, and the coasts of Sic 
ly and the southern part of Italy became studded with 
so many Greek cities, that it nired the surname 
reece. —The two states of 
Greece which attained the greatest historical celebrity 
were Sparta and Athens. ye Satie of Athens was _ 
of later growth; but Sparta had, from the time of the 
Dorian conquest, taken the lead among the Pelopon- 
nesian states, a position which she maintained by the 
nquest of the fertile country of Messenia, B.C. 688. 
Fret superiority was probably owing to the nature of 
her political institutions, which are ‘said to have been 
fixed on a firm basis by her celebrated lawgiver Ly- 
curgus, B.C. 884. At the head of the polity were 
two hereditary chiefs, but their power nian lim- 


- 
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ited by a jealous aristocracy. Her territories were 
also increased by the conquest of Tegea in Arcadia. 
Athens only rose to importance in the century prece- 
ding the Persian wars; but even in this period her 
power was not more than a match for the little states 
of Megaris and Augina. ‘The city was long harassed 
by intestine commotions till the time of Solon, B.C. 
594, who was chosen by his fellow-citizens to frame 
a new constitution and a new code of laws, to which 
much of the future greatness of Athens must be as- 
cribed. We have already seen that the kingly form 
of government was prevalent in the Heroic Age. But, 
during the period that elapsed between the Trojan 
war and the Persian invasion, hereditary political pow- 
er was abolished in almost all the Greek states, with 
the exception of Sparta, and a republican form of 
government established in its stead. In studying 
the history of the Greeks, we must bear in mind 
that almost every city formed an independent state, 
and that, with the exception of Athens and Sparta, 
which exacted obedience from the other towns of At- 
tica and Laconia respectively, there was hardly any 
state which possessed more than a few miles of terri- 
tory. Frequent wars between each other were the 
almost unavoidable consequence of the existence of 
so many small states nearly equal in power. The 
evils which arose from this state of things were partly 
remedied by the influence of the Amphictyonic coun- 
cil, and by the religious games and festivals which 
were held at stated periods in different parts of Greece, 
and during the celebration of which no wars were car- 
ried on. In the sixth century before the Christian 
era Greece rapidly advanced in knowledge and civili- 
zation. Literature and the fine arts were already cul- 
tivated in Athens under the auspices of Pisistratus | 
and his sons; and the products of remote countries 
were introduced into Greece by the merchants of Cor- | 
inth and Aigina. 


3. From the Commencement of the Persian Wars to the 
Death of Philip of Macedon, B.C. 336. 


This was the most splendid period of Grecian histo- 
ty. The Greeks, in their resistance to the Persians, 
and the part they took in the burning of Sardis, B.C. 
499, drew upon them the vengeance of Darius. After 
the reduction of the Asiatic Greeks, a Persian army 
was sent into Attica, but was entirely defeated at 
Marathon, B.C. 490, by the Athenians under Miltia- 


des. Ten years afterward the whole power of the 
Persian empire was directed against Greece; an im- 
mense army, led in person by Xerxes, advanced as far 
as Attica, and received the submission of almost all 
the Grecian states, with the exception of Athens and 
Sparta. But this expedition also failed; the Persian 
fleet was destroyed in the battles of Artemisium and 
Salamis ; and the land forces wer¢ entirely defeated 
in the following year, B.C. 479, at Platwa in Beeotia. 
Sparta had, previous to the Persian invasion, been 
regarded by the other Greeks as the first power in 
Greece, and accordingly she obtained the supreme 
command of the army and fleet in the Persian war. | 
But, during the course of this war, the Athenians had 
made greater sacrifices and had shown a greater de- 
gree of courage and patriotism. After the battle of 
Platwa a confederacy was formed by the Grecian 
states for carrying on the war against the Persians. 
Sparta was at first placed at the head of it; but the 
allies, disgusted with the tyranny of Pausanias, the 
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der the command of Cimon, carried on the war vig- 
orously, defeated the Persian fleets, and plundered 
the maritime provinces of the Persian empire. During 
this period the power of Athens rapidly increased; she 
possessed a succession of distinguished statesmen, 
Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, and Pericles, who all 
contributed. to the advancement of her power, though 
differing in their political views. Her maritime great- 
ness was founded by Themistocles, her revenues were 
increased by Pericles, and her general prosperity, in 
connexion with other causes, tended to produce a 
greater degree of refinement than existed in any other 
part of Greece, Literature was cultivated, and the 
arts of architecture and sculpture, which were employ- 
ed to ornament the city,were carried to a degree of ex- 
cellence that has never since been surpassed. While 
Athens was advancing in power, Sparta had to main- 
tain a war against the Messenians, who again revolted, 
and were joined by a great number of the Spartan slaves 
(BC. 464-455). But, though Sparta made no efforts 
during this period to restrain the Athenian power, it 
was not because she wanted the will, but the means. 
These, however, were soon furnished by the Atheni- 
ans themselves, who began to treat the allied states 
with great tyranny, and to regard them as subjects, 
not as independent states in alliance. The tribute 
was raised from 460 to 600 talents, the treasury was 
removed from Delos to Athens, and the decision 
of all important suits was referred to the Athenian 
courts. When any state withdrew from the alliance, 
its citizens were considered by the Athenians as reb- 
els, and immediately reduced to subjection. The 
dependant states, anxious to throw off the Athenian 
dominion, entreated the assistance of Sparta, and 
thus, in conjunction with other causes, arose the war 
between Sparta and Athens, which lasted for twenty- 
seven years (B. C. 431-404), and is usually known 
as the Peloponnesian war. It terminated by again 
placing Sparta at the head of the Grecian states. 
Soon after the conclusion of this war, Sparta engaged 
in a contest with the Persian empire, which lasted 
from B.C. 400 to 394. The splendid successes which 
Agesilaus, the Spartan king, obtained over the Persian 
troops in Asia Minor, and the manifest weakness of the 
Persian empire, which had been already shown by the 
retreat of the ten thousand Greeks from the heart of 
the Persian empire, appear to have induced Agesilaus 
to entertain the design of overthrowing the Persian 
monarchy ; but he was obliged to return to his native 
country to defend it against a powerful confederacy, 
which had been formed by the Corinthians, Thebans, 
Argives, Athenians, and Thessalians, for the purpose 
of throwing off the Spartan dominion. The confeder- 
ates were not, however, successful in their attempt ; 
and the Spartan supremacy was again secured for a 
brief period by a general peace, made B.C. 387, usu- 
ally known by the name of the peace of Antalcidas. 
Ten years afterward the rupture between Thebes and 
Sparta began, which led to a general war in Greece, 
and for a short time placed Thebes at the head of the 
Grecian states. The greatness of Thebes was princi- 
pally owing to the wisdom and valour of two of her 
citizens, Pelopidas and Epaminondas. After the 
death of Epaminondas at the battle of Mantinea, B.C. 
362, Thebes again sunk to its former obscurity. The 
Spartan supremacy was however destroyed by this 
war, and her power still more humbled by the restora- 
tion of Messenia to independence, B.C. 369. From 


Spartan commander, gave the supremacy to Athens. | the conclusion of this war to the reign of Philip of 
The allies, who consisted of the inhabitants of the isl- | Macedon Greece remained without any ruling pow- 


ands and coasts of the Algean Sea, were to furnish con- | er. 


It is only necessary here to mention the part 


tributions in money and ships, and the delicate task of | which Philip took in the sacred war, which last- 
assessing the amount which each state was to pay was |ed ten years (B.C. 356-346), in which he appeared 
assigned to Aristides. The gear contribution was |as the defender of the Amphictyonic council, and 


settled at 460 talents, about $ 


e* 


’ led a 85,500, and Delos was which terminated by the conquest of the Phocians. 
_ ch coda noe treasury. The Athenians, un- | The Athenians, urged on by Demosthenes, made an al- 
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liance with the Thebans for the purpose of resisting 
Philip ; but their defeat at Cheronea, B.C. 388, se- 
cured for the Macedonian king the supremacy of 
Greece. In the same year a congress of Grecian 
states was held at Corinth, in which Philip was chosen 
generalissimo of the Greeks in a projected war against 
the Persian empire; but his assassination in B.C. 336 
caused this enterprise to devolve on his son Alexander. 


4, From the Accession of Alexander the Great to the 
Roman Conquest, B.C. 146. 


The conquests of Alexander extended the Grecian 
influence over the greater part of Asia west of the In- 
dus. After his death the dominion of the East was 
contested by his generals, and two powerful empires 
were permanently established ; that of the Ptolemies 
in Egypt and the Seleucide in Syria. The dominions 
of the early Syrian kings embraced,the greater part of 


- western Asia; but their empire was soon divided into 


various independent kingdoms, such as that of Bactria, 
Pergamus, &c., in all of which the Greek language 
was spoken, not merely at court, but to a considera- 
ble extent in the cities. From the death of Alexander 
to the Roman conquest, Macedon remained the ruling 
power in Greece. The Autolian and Achzan leagues 
were formed, the former B.C. 284, the latter B.C. 
281, for the purpose of resisting’ the Macedonian 
kings. Macedonia was conquered by the Romans 
B.C. 197, and the Greek states declared independent. 
This, however, was merely nominal; they only ex- 
changed the rule of the Macedonian kings for that of 
the Roman people; and in B.C. 146, Greece was re- 
duced to the form of a Roman province, called Achaia, 
though certain cities, such as Athens, Delphi, &c., 
were allowed to have the rank of free towns. The 
history of Greece, from this period, forms part of the 
Roman empire. It was overrun by the Goths in 
A.D. 267, and again in A.D. 398, under Alaric; and, 
after being occupied by the Crusaders and Venetians, 
at last fell into the hands of the Turks, on the con- 
quest of Constantinople ; from whom, with the excep- 
tion of Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus, it is now 
again liberated. (Hncycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 12, p. 426, 
seqq.) 

teu, a daughter of Athamas and Nephele, sister 
to Phrixus. She and her brother Phrixus, in order 
to avoid the cruel persecution of their stepmother Ino, 
fled from Thessaly on the back of a golden fleeced ram, 
which transported them through the air. They pro- 
ceeded aihely till they came to the sea between the 
promontory of Sigeum and the Chersonese, into which 
Helle fell, and it was named from her Hellespontus 
(Helle’s Sea). Phrixus proceeded on his way to Col- 
chis. (Vid. Athamas, Argonautw, Phrixus.) The 
tomb of Helle was placed, according to Herodotus, on 
the shores of the Chersonese, near Cardia. (Herod., 
7, 58.) : 

HE.teEn, the fabled son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
and progenitor of the Hellenic race. (Vad. Hellas, § 
1, History of Greece, from the earliest times to the 
Trojan war.) 

HeELvEnses ("EAAnvec), the general name of the Gre- 
cian race. It was first borne by the tribes that came 
in from the north, at an early period, and eventually 
spread themselves over the whole of Greece. Their 
original seat was, according to Aristotle (Meteor., 1, 
14), near Dodona, in Epirus ; but they first appeared 
in the south of Thessaly, about B.C. 1384, according 
to the common chronology. (Vid. Hellas, § 1, His- 
tory of Greece, from the earliest times to the Trojan 
war.) ‘ 

Heespontus, now the Dardanelles, a narrow strait 
between Asia and Europe, near the Propontis, which re- 
ceived its name, it is said, from Helle, who was drown- 
ed there in her voyage to Colchis. (Vid. Helle.) Its 


modern name of Dardanelles is supposed to come from 
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the ancient Dardania in its vicinity. Homer’s epithet 
of xAartc, “ broad,” applied to so narrow a strait (J1., 
7, 86.—Compare Il., 17, 482.—Od., 24, 82.—s- 
chyl., Pers., 880), has given rise to much discussion, 
and is one of those points which have a bearing on the 
long-agitated question respecting the site of Troy. 
Hobhouse undertakes to explain the seeming incon- 
sistency of Homer’s term, by showing that the Hel- 
lespont should be considered as extending down to 
the promontory of Lectum, the northern boundary of 
A®olia, and that the whole line of coast to this point 
from Abydus, was considered by Strabo as being the 
shores of the Hellespont, not of the agean. (Jour- 
ney, Let. 42.—Vol. 2, p. 206, seqq., Am. ed.) The 
same writer observes, with regard to the breadth of 
the Hellespont, that it nowhere seems to be less than 
a mile across ; and yet the ancient measurements give 
only seven stadia, or eight hundred and seventy-five pa- 
ces. Walpole, on the other hand, as cited by Clarke 
(Travels, vol. 3, p. 91, i notis, Eng. ed.), assigns to 
the epithet tAarv¢ the meaning of “salt,” or “ brack- 
ash,” referring, in support of this conjecture, to Aris- 
totle (Meteorol., 2, 3.—Op., ed. Duval, vol. 1, p. 556, 
D. et E.), who uses it three times in this sense, and to 
Hesychius. (Compare Herod., 2, 108, and Schweigh., 
ad loc.) This, however, is at best a very forced ex- 
planation. Homer appears to consider the Hellespont 
rather as a mighty river than a winding arm of the sea ; 
and hence mAarve, “ broad,” becomes no inappropri- 
ate term, more especially if we take into the connex- 
ion the analogous epithets of dyappoog (‘‘ rapidly-flow- 
ing’’), and areipwr (‘ boundless”), which are else- 
where applied by him to the same Hellespont. (1, 
2, 845.—II., 24, 545.) Casaubon, in his commentary 
on Atheneus, adduces the passage quoted above by 
Walpole, together with one or two others, likewise 
from Aristotle, in favour of mAari¢ meaning “ salé;’’ 
and a critic in the Edinburgh Review (vol. 21, p. 136), 
whom Blomfield quaintly designates as “censor qui- 
dam semidoctus,” seeks to advocate the same opinion. 
It has few if any advocates, however, at the present 
day. (Consult Blomf., Gloss. ad Aisch., Pers., 880.) 
—Some scholars suppose, that when Homer speaks of 
the “broad Hellespont,” he actually means the north- 
ern part of the Agean. ‘Thus, Heyne observes, ‘“‘ Ho- 
mer always places the camp on the Hellespont, in the 
more extensive signification of that term, as meaning 
the northern part of the Augean Sea (J/., 18, 150; 24, 
346.—Od., 24, 82.—Il., 7, 86, &c.), and hence should 
be derived the explanation of the epithets mAarvc¢ and 
areipwv.” (Beschrerb., der Eb. von Troja, p. 250.) 
—Whether the denomination Hellespont was derived 
from ‘EAAdc, Greece at large (Pind., Pyth., 7, 7.— 
Id. ibid., 10, 29), or from ‘EAAdc, the province or 
city (Strab., 431), or from Helle, according to the popu- 
lar legend, cannot now be ascertained.—Stephanus of 
Byzantium (p. 232, ed. Berkel) says the earlier name 
of the Hellespont was the Borysthenes (BopvoGév7c). 
(Compare Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 174.) Perhaps a care- 
ful investigation of the subject would lead to the con- 
clusion, that Homer gives the name of Hellespont to 
the whole Propontis. (Classical Journal, vol. 16, p. 
64.)—The Hellespont is celebrated for the love and 
death of Leander. (Vid. Hero, and Leander, and the 
remarks under the latter article). It is famed also for 
the bridge of boats which Xerxes built over it when 
he invaded Greece. (Vid. remarks under the article 
Abydus, I. Fungs F ial 
harp a district of Eubcea, in which Histiea 
was situated. (Strab.,445.—Compare Herodot., 8, 23.) 
-Hexorovs, I. a river of Sicily, near the southern ex- 
tremity of the island, now the Adiso. It is mention- 
ed by several of the ancient poets, on account of the 
remarkably fertile country through which it flows. 
(Virg., Hin., 3, 659.— Omid, Fast., 4, 487, &c.) Sil- 
ius Italicus (14, 270) gives it the epithet of clamosus, 
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_ were taken after having resisted to the uttermost. 
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referring either to the noise of its waters in the numer- 
ous caverns found along its banks, or to the laments 
occasioned by its inundations of the neighbourhood. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 340.)—II. A town 
of Sicily, near the mouth of theriver Helorus. (Steph. 
Byz., s. v. "EAwpoc.) Pliny speaks of it, however, as 
a mere castle or fortified post, with a good fishery at- 
tached to it. But it was, m truth, a very ancient city, 
and very probably a place of some importance before 
the arrival of the Greeks. The adjacent country was 
very fertile and beautiful. Hence Ovid (J. c.) speaks 
of the “ Helorian Tempe,” and Diodorus Siculus (13, 
19) of the ‘EAdpioy wediov, ‘‘ Helorian plain.” Com- 
pare also Virgil (J. c.), ‘“ Prepingue solum stagnantis 
Helori.”” The remains of this city are called Mura 
Ucci. 

Hetos, I. a town of Laconia, on the left bank of the 
Eurotas, and not far from the mouth of that river. It 
was said to have owed its origin to Helius, the son of 
Perseus. The inhabitants of this town, having re- 
volted against the Dorians and Heraclide, were re- 
duced to slavery, and called Helots, which name was 
afterward extended to the various people who were 
held in bondage by the Spartans. (Pauwsan., 3, 20.) 
Ephorus, as cited by Strabo (364), makes Agis to have 
reduced the Helots to subjection; but Pausanias (3, 
2) speaks of a much later reduction of the place. To 
reconcile the statements of these two writers, we must 
suppose, that, at the subjugation of Helos by Agis, 
about 200 years before, some of the inhabitants had 
been suffered to remain, and that, at the time mention- 
ed by Pausanias, they were finally destroyed or re- 
moved. Helos itself remained to the time of Thu- 
cydides (4, 54) and of Xenophon (Hist. Gr., 6, 5, 32): 
perhaps a fortress on the coast. (Clinton, Fasti Hel- 
lenici, 2d ed., p. 405, note z.) Polybius says (5, 19, 
8; 20, 12), that the district of Helos was the most 
extensive and fertile part of Laconia; but the coast 
was marshy. In Strabo’s time Helos was only a village, 
and some years later Pausanias informs us it was in 
ruins. In Lapie’s map the vestiges of Helos are placed 
at T'syli, about five miles from the Eurotas, and Sir 
W. Gell observes that the marsh of Helos is to the 
east of the mouth of that river. (Gell’s Itin. of the 
Morea, p. 233.—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 3, p. 
193, seqq.) 

Henora (EiAéra:), and Henores (EiAwrec), the 
Helots or bondsmen of the Spartans. The common 
account, observes Miller (Dorzans, vol. 2, p. 30, Eng. 
trans.—Vol. 2, p. 33, German work), of the origin of 
this class is, that the inhabitants of the maritime town 
of Helos were reduced by Sparta to this state of deg- 
radation, after an insurrection against the Dorians al- 
ready established in power. ‘This explanation, how- 
ever, rests merely on an etymology, and that by no 
means probable, since such a Gentile name as ElAwe 
(which seems to be the more ancient form) cannot by 
any method of formation have been derived from "EAoc. 
The word EiAw¢ is probably a derivative from "EAw in 
a passive sense, and consequently means ‘a prisoner.” 
This derivation was known in ancient times. (Com- 
pare Schol., Plat., Alczb., 1, p. 78, and Lennep, Ety- 
mol., p. 257.) Perhaps the word signifies those who 
It 
appears to me, however, that they were an aboriginal 
race, which was subdued at a very early period, and 
which immediately passed over as slaves to the Doric 
conquerors. In speaking of the condition of the He- 
lots, we will consider their political rights and their 
personal treatment under different heads, though in fact 
the two subjects are very nearly connected. The first 


. were doubtless exactly defined by law and custom, 


a 
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though the expressions made use of by ancient authors 
are frequently vague and ambiguous. ‘‘ They were,” 
says Ephorus (ap. Sirab., 365), “in a certain point of 
Nd a aa Their possessor could neither 
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liberate them, nor sell them beyond the borders,’’ 
From this it is evident. that they were considered as 
belonging properly to the state, which to a certain de- 
gree permitted them to be possessed by, and appor- 
tioned them oui to, individuals, reserving to itself the 
power of enfranchising them. But to sell them out of 
the country was not in the power even of the state; and, 
to the best of our knowledge, such an event never oc- 
curred. It is, upon the whole, most probable, that in- 
dividuals had no power to sell them at all, as they be- 
longed chiefly to the landed property, and this was un- 
alienable. On these lands they had certain fixed dwell- _ 
ings of their own, and particular services and payments 
were prescribed to them. They paid as rent a fixed 
measure of corn; not, however, like the Pericci, to 
the state, but to their masters. As this quantity had 
been definitively settled at a very early period (to raise 
the amount being forbidden under heavy imprecations), ~ 
the Helots were the persons who profited by a good, 
and lost by a bad, harvest, which must have been to 
them an encouragement to industry and good husband- ~ 
ry ; a motive which would have been wanting if the 
profit and loss had merely affected the landlords. And 
by this means, as is proved by the accounts respecting 
the Spartan agriculture, a careful management of the 
cultivation of the soil was kept up. By means of the 
rich produce of the lands, and in part by plunder ob- 
tained in war, they collected a considerable property, 
to the attainment of which almost every access was 
closed to the Spartans. The cultivation of the land, 
however, was not the only duty of the Helots; they 
also attended upon their masters at the public meals, 
who, according to the Lacedemonian principle of a 
community of property, mutually lent them to one an- 
other. (Xen., Rep. Lac., 6, 3.—Aristot., Pol., 2, 2, 
5.) A large number of them was also employed by 
the state in public works. In the field the Helots nev- 
er served as Hoplite, except in extraordinary cases ; 
and then it was the general practice afterward to give 
them their liberty. (Compare Thucyd., 7, 19, and 4, 
80.) On other occasions they attended the regular 
army as light-armed troops (ycAoi); and that their 
numbers were very considerable may be seen from 
the battle of Platea, in which 5000 Spartans were 
attended by 35,000 Helots. Although they did not 
share the honour of the heavy-armed soldiers, they 
were in turn exposed to a less degree of danger. For, 
while the former, in close rank, received the onset of 
the enemy with spear and shield, the Helots, armed 
only with their sling and javelin, were in a moment 
either before or behind the ranks, as Tyrtaus accurate- 
ly describes the relative duties of the light-armed sol- 
dier (yivyc) and the Hoplite. Sparta, in her better 
days, is never recorded to have unnecessarily sacrificed 
the lives of her Helots. A certain number of them 
was allotted to each Spartan (Herodot., 9, 28.—Thu- 
cyd., 3, 8); at the battle of Platewa this number was 
seven. Those who were assigned to a single mas- 
ter were probably called dumirrapec. Of these, how- 
ever, one in particular was the servant (Separwy) of 
his master, as in the story of the blind Spartan, who 
was conducted by his Helot into the thickest of the 
battle of Thermopyle, and, while the latter fled, fell 
with the other heroes. (Herod., 7, 229.) It appears 
that the other Helots were in the field placed more im- 
mediately under the command of the king than the rest 
of thearmy. (Herod., 6, 80 e¢ 81.) In the fleet they 
composed the large mass of the sailors (Xen., Hist. 
Gr., 7, 1, 12), in which service at Athens the inferior 
citizens and slaves were employed. It is a matter of 
much greater difficulty to form a clear notion of the 
treatment of the Helots, and of their manner of life ; 
for the rhetorical spirit with which later historians have 
embellished their philanthropic views, joined to our 
own ignorance, has been productive of much confusion 
and misconception. Myron of Priene, in his romance 
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on the Messenian war, drew a very dark picture of 
Sparta, and endeavoured at the end to rouse the feel- 
ings of his readers by a description of the fate which 
the conquered underwent. ‘The Helots,” says he 
(ap. Athen., 14, p. 657, D.), ‘ perform for the Spartans 
every ignominious service. They are compelled to 
wear a cap of dog’s skin (xvv7), to have a covering of 
sheep's skin (du¢6épa), and are severely beaten every 
year without having committed any fault, in order that 
they may never forget they are slaves. In addition to 
this, those among them who, either by their stature 
or their beauty, raise themselves above the condition 
‘of a slave, are condemned to death, and the masters 
who do not destroy the most manly of them are liable 
to punishment.” The partiality and ignorance of this 
writer are evident from his very first statement. The 
Helots wore the leathern cap with a broad band, and 
the covering of sheep’s skin, simply because it was the 
original dress of the natives, which, moreover, the Ar- 
cadians had retained from ancient usage. (Sophocles, 
‘Inachus, ap. Schol., Aristoph., av. 1203.—Valck., ad 
Theocrit. Adoniaz., p. 345.) Laertes, the father of 


Ulysses, when he assumed the character of a peasant, | 


is also represented as wearing a cap of goat’s skin. 
(Od., 24, 230.) The truth is, that the ancients made 
a distinction between town and country costume. 
Hence, when the tyrants of Sicyon wished to accustom 
the unemployed people, whose numbers they dreaded, 
to a country life, they forced them to wear the xar- 
wvakn, which had underneath a lining of fur. (Pollua, 
7, 4, 68.) Thus also Theognis describes the country- 
men of Megara as clothed with dressed skins, and 
dwelling around the town like frightened deer. The 
diphthera of the Helots, therefore, signified nothing 
more humiliating and degrading than their employment 
in agricultural labour. Now, since Myron purposely 
misrepresented this circumstance, it is very probable 
that his other objections are founded in error ; nor can 
misrepresentations of this political state, which was 
unknown to the later Greeks, and particularly to wri- 
ters, have been uncommon. Plutarch, for example, 
relates that the Helots were compelled to intoxicate 
themselves, and to perform indecent dances, as a 
warning to the Spartan youth; but common sense is 
opposed to so absurd a mode of education. Is it pos- 
sible that the Spartans should have so degraded the 
men whom they appointed as tutors over their chil- 
dren? Female Helots also discharged the office of 
nurse in the royal palaces, and doubtless obtained all 
the affection with which the attendants of early yout 
were honoured in ancient times. It is, however, cer- 
tain that the Doric laws did not bind servants to strict 
temperance; and hence examples of drunkenness 
among them might have served as a means of recom- 
mending sobriety. It was also an established regula- 
tion, that the national songs and dances of Sparta were 
forbidden to the Helots, who, on the other hand, had 
some extravagant and lascivious dances peculiar to 
themselves, which may have given rise to the above 
report. But are we not labouring in vain to soften the 
bad impression of Myron’s account, since the fearful 
word crypteia is of itself sufficient to show the un- 
happy fate of the Helots and the cruelty of their mas- 
ters? By this word is generally understood a chase 
of the Helots, annually undertaken at a fixed time by 
the youth of Sparta, who either assassinated them by 
night, or massacred them formally in open day, in or- 
der to lessen their numbers and weaken their power. 
Isocrates speaks of this institution in a very confused 
manner, and from mere report. Aristotle, however, 
as well as Heraclides of Pontus, attribute it to Lycur- 
gus, and represent it as a war which the Ephori them- 
selves, on entering upon their yearly office, proclaimed 
against the Helots. Thus it was a regularly legalized 
massacre, and the more barbarous as its periodical ar- 
tival could be foreseen by its unhappy victims. And 
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yet were not these Helots, who in many districts lived 
entirely alone, united by despair for the sake of com- 
mon protection, and did they not every year kindle a 
most bloody and determined war throughout the whole 
of Laconia? Such are the inextricable difficulties in 
which we are involved by giving credit to the received 
accounts : the solution of which is, in my opinion, to 
be found in the speech of Megillus the Spartan, in the 
laws of Plato, who is there celebrating the manner of 
inuring his countrymen to hardships. ‘‘ There is also 
among us,” he says, “what is called the crypteva 
(kpumreia), the pain of undergoing which is scarcely 
credible. It consists in going barefoot on stones, in 
enduring the privations of the camp, performing me- 
nial offices without a servant, and wandering night and 
day throughout the whole country.” The same is 
more clearly expressed in another passage (6, p. 763, 
B.), where the philosopher settles, that in his state 
sixty agronomi or phylarchs should each choose twelve 
young men from the age of twenty-five to thirty, and 
send them as guards in succession through the several 
districts, in order to inspect the fortresses, roads, and 
public buildings in the country; for which purpose 
they should have power to make free use of the 
slaves. During this time they were to live sparingly, 
to minister to their own wants, and range through the 
whole country in arms without intermission, both in 
winter and summer. These persons were to be called 
Kpunto£ or dyopavduot. Can it be supposed that Pla- 
to would have here used the name of crypteza, if it 
signified a secret murder of the Helots, or, rather, if 
there were not an exact agreement in essentials be- 
tween the institution which he proposed and that in 
existence at Sparta, although the latter was perhaps 
one of greater hardship and severity?’ The youth of 
Sparta were also sent out under certain officers, partly 
for the purpose of training them to hardships, partly of 
inspecting the territory of Sparta, which was of con- 
siderable extent, and who kept, we may suppose, a 
strict watch upon the Helots, who, living by them- 
selves, and entirely separated from their masters, must 
have been for that reason more formidable to Sparta. 
‘We must allow that oppression and severity were not 
sufficiently provided against ; only the aim of the cus- 
tom was wholly different ; though perhaps it was reck- 
oned by Thucydides (4, 80) among those institutions 
which, as he says, were established for the purpose of 
keeping a watch over the Helots. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remark, that this established institution of the 
crypteia was in no way connected with those measures 
to which Sparta thought herself compelled in hazard- 
ous circumstances to resort. Thucydides leaves us 
to guess the fate of the 2000 Helots, who, after hav- 
ing been destined for the field, suddenly disappeared. 
It was the curse of this bondage (which Plato terms 
the hardest in Greece), that the slaves abandoned their 
masters when they stood in greatest need of their as- 
sistance ; and hence the Spartans were even compelled 
to stipulate in treaties for aid against their own sub- 
jects. (Thucyd., 1, 118.—Id., 5, 14.—Compare Arvs- 
tot., Pol., 2, 6, 2).—A more favourable side of the 
Spartan system of bondage is, that a legal way to lib- 
erty and citizenship stood open to the Helots. The 
many intermediate steps seem to prove the existence 
of a regular mode of transition from the one rank to 
the other. The Helots who were esteemed worthy of 
an especial confidence were called apyéiot 5 the agérae 
were probably released from all service. The dearoa- 
tovadtat, who served in the fleets, resembled proba- 
bly the freedmen of Attica, who were called the out- 
dweiters (oi ywpic¢ olkodyrec). When they received 
their liberty, they also obtained permission to dwell 
where they wished (T'hucyd., 5, 34.—Id., 4, 80), and 
probably, at the same time, a portion of land was grant- 
ed them without the lot of their former masters. Af- 
ter they had been in possession of se for some 
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time, they appear to have been called Neodamodes 
(Thucyd., 7, 58), the number of whom soon came 
near to that of the citizens. (Plut., Vit. Ages., 6.) 
The Mothones or Mothaces were Helots, who, being 
brought up together with the young Spartans, obtained 
freedom without the rights of citizenship. (Atheneus, 
6, p. 271 E.)—The number of the Helots may be 
determined with sufficient accuracy from the account 
of the army at Platea. We find that there were pres- 
ent in this battle 5000 Spartans, 35,000 Helots, and 
10,000 Perioeci. The whole number of Spartans that 
bore arms amounted on another occasion to 8000, 
which, according to the same proportion, would give 
56,000 for the number of Helots capable of bearing 
arms, and for the whole population about 224,000. If, 
then, the state of Sparta possessed 9000 lots (xA7jpoc), 
there were twenty male Helots to each, and there re- 
mained 44,000 for the service of the state and of in- 
dividuals. (Miiller, Dorians, vol. 2, p. 30, seqq., Eng. 
trans.—vol. 2, p. 33, German work.) 

Hewverit, a nation of Gaul, conquered by Cesar. 
Their country is generally supposed to have answered 
to modern Switzerland; but ancient Helvetia was of 
less extent than modern Switzerland, being bounded 
on the north by the Rhenus and Lacus Brigantinus, 
or Lake of Constance; on the south by the Rhodanus 
and the Lacus Lemanus, or Lake of Geneva; and on 
the west by Mons Jura. (Cas., B. G.,1, &c.—Tacit., 
Hist., 1, 67 et 69.) 

Hetvit, a people of Gaul, north of the Arecomici, 
on the western bank of the Rhodanus. The mountain 
range of Cebenna (Cevennes) separated them from the 
Arverni. Their territory answers to what is now the 
Diocese of Viviers, and some traces of their capital, 
Alba Augusta, exist at the present day in the village 
of Alps. (Cas., B. G., 7, 7, seqqg.—Lemaire,. Ind. 
Geogr., ad C@s., s. v.) , 

Hewitt, a people of Paphlagonia, along the coast 
of the Euxine, of whom there was an old tradition 
that they had migrated to the north of Italy, near the 
mouths of the Padus or Po, where they became the 
forefathers of the Veneti. (Scymn., Ch., v. 388, seq. 
—Strab., 543.—Id., 608.) Virgil makes Antenor to 
have led the colony from Asia, after the destruction of 
Troy, and to have settled near the little river Timavus, 
which flows into the head waters of the Adriatic. The 
whole legend, however, is purely fabulous. The He- 
neti never came to Italy, and the Veneti in the latter 
country were of northern, perhaps German, descent. 
(Vid. Veneti.) The whole question respecting the 
Heneti is discussed by Heyne. (Excurs.,ad Ain., 1, 
242.—Bacurs., vii., de Timav. fluv.) 

Hewnrocut, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia, near Col- 
chis, who were said to have been descended from 
Amphytus and Telchius, the charioteers (7véoyov) of 
Castor and Pollux. (Mela, 1, 19.—Id., 6, 5.—Strab., 
490.) This account is, of course, a mere fable, ari- 
sing out of some accidental resemblance between the 
true name of this people and the Greek term 7vtoyo. 
The Heniochi are mentioned by the ancient writers as 
bold and skilful pirates. (Plin., 6, 4.—Mela, l. c.— 
Vell. Paterc., 2,40.—Amm. Marcell., 22, 15.—Solin., 
¢.°15.) 

Hepustia, I. one of the two principal towns: in 
the island of Lemnos, the other being Myrina. (He- 
rod., 7, 140.—Steph. Byz., s. v. “Hdacoria).—I. A 
festival at Athens, celebrated annually, in honour of 
Vulcan ("H@aroroc). On this occasion there was a 
race with torches, called dyov Aauradobyoc, from the 
altar of Prometheus in the Academia to the city gates. 
The competitors were young men, three in number, 
one of whom being chosen by lot to take his turn first, 
took a lighted torch in his hand and began his course. 
If the torch was extinguished before he arrived at the 
goal, he made way for the second competitor, and gave 
up the torch to him. If the second in like manner 
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failed, he made way for the third. If none performed 
the feat, a new race on the part of new competitors 
took place. If any of the contending partion MPough 
fear of extinguishing the torch by too violent a motion, 
relaxed his pace, the spectators used to strike him 
with the palms of their hands, in order to urge him on. 
(Pausan., 1, 30.—Schol. ad Aristoph., Ran., 131.) 
There are several beautiful allusions to this torch-race 
in the ancient writers, who usually compare it to the 
changing scenes and vicissitudes of life, the genera- 
tions of men succeeding one another, and the passage 
from life to death. ‘The most striking of these occurs 
in Lucretius (2, 75, segg.—Compare Plato, Leg., 6, 
p. 776). 

Heruastiines, a name applied to the Lipari Isl- 
ands, from the Volcanic character of the group. The 
appellation is a Greek one, and comes from “H@atorog 
(Hephestus), the Greek name for Vulcan, the god of 
fire. (Plin., 3, 9.—Vid. Lipara, Strongyle, and Ato- 
lie Insule.) 

Herumstion, I. a grammarian of Alexandrea, one 
of the preceptors of the Emperor Verus (Capitol., Vit. 
Ver., c. 2), and who consequently flourished about the 
middle of the second century. He has left us a Trea- 
tise on Greek metres, entitled "Hyyerpidvov epi pét- 
pay, containing a large portion of all that we are ac- 
quainted with on this subject. The best edition is 
that of Gaisford, Oxon., 1810, 8vo. The English edi- 
tor has joined to it the Chrestomathia of Proclus.—II. 
A native of Thebes, whose age is uncertain. He wrote 
on astrological subjects. We have some parts of a 
work of his on the names and powers of the signs of 
the Zodiac (AmoreAcopatiKa Trept Tijc 16’ wopiwy dvo- 
paciac kal dvvdjewc). We have also some hexame- 
ters by him on the signs under which certain countries 
or certain cities are situated. ‘They are part of a work 
entitled Ilep? rév katapyév. The fragments on the 
signs of the zodiac are given by Camerarius in his as- 
trological collection; the hexameters by Iriarte, Cat. 
Cod. MSS. Gr. Bibl. Matrit., vol. 1, p. 244. (Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 7, p. 47, seqq.)—III. A native of 
Macedonia, and intimate friend of Alexander the 
Great. He accompanied the latter in his eastern ex- 
pedition, and held an important command under him. 
Alexander, in speaking of the intimacy that subsisted 
between them, used to say that Craterus was the friend 
of the king, but Hephestion the friend of Alexander. 
After a long succession of faithful and arduous ser- 
vices, Hephestion was seized with a fever at Ecbata- 
na, B.C. 324, and died on the seventh day of his ill- 
ness. His malady has been ascribed by some writers 
to excessive drinking ; but the hardships which he had 
undergone only a short time previous, and the con- 
tinual change of climate, would be sufficient of them- 
selves to break down his strength. Alexander was 
presiding at the games on the seventh day of Hephes- 
tion’s illness, and the stadium was full of spectators, 
when a messenger brought intelligence that Hephes- 
tion’s malady had assumed a very alarming character. 
The monarch hurried away, but his friend was dead 
before he arrived.—The following passage from Arrian 
affords some curious information on this subject, and 
shows also from what a mass of contradictory matter 
the historian had to select his facts. —“ Various writers 
have given various accounts of Alexander’s sorrow on 
the occasion of Hephzstion’s death. All agree that it 
was excessive; but his actions are differently descri- 
bed, as the writers were biased by affection or hostility 
to Hephestion, or even to Alexander. Some, who 
have described his conduct as frantic and outrageous, 
regard all his extravagant deeds and words on the loss 
of his dearest friend as honourable to his feelings, 
while others deem them degrading, and unworthy of a 
king and of Alexander. Some write, that for the re- 
mainder of that day he lay lamenting upon the body 
of his friend, which he would not quit until he was 
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torn away by his companions ; others, that he remain- 
ed there for a day and a night. Others, again, write, 
that he ‘hanged the physician Glaucias; because, ac- 
cording to one statement, he gave him wrong medi- 
cine ; according to another, because he stood by, and 
allowed his patient to fill himself with wine. I think 
it probable, that he cut off his hair in memory of the 
dead, both for other reasons, and from emulation of 
Achilles, whom from his childhood he had chosen for 
his model. But those who write that Alexander drove 
the hearse which conveyed the body, state what is in- 
credible. Nor are they more entitled to belief who 
say that he destroyed the temple of A‘sculapius at 
Ecbatana. Almost all agree, howevet, that he or- 
dered Hephestion to be honoured with the minor re- 
ligious ceremonies due to deified heroes. Some say 
that he consulted Ammon, whether he might not sac- 
rifice to Hephestion as to a god, and that the answer 
forbade him, All agree in the following facts : that for 
three days he tasted no food, nor permitted any atten- 
tion to his person, but lay down either lamenting or 
mournfully silent ; that he ordered a funeral pile to be 
constructed at an expense of 10,000 talents (some say 
more) ; that all his barbarian subjects were ordered to 
go into mourning ; and that several of the king’s com- 
panions, in order to pay their court, dedicated them- 
selves and their arms to the deceased.” (Arrian, Exp. 
Al., 7, 14.— Willams’s Infe of Alexander, p. 324.) 

Herxustivum, a name given to a region in the ex- 
tremity of Lycia, near Phaselis, from which fire issued 
when a burning torch was applied to the surface. This 
was owing to the naphtha with which the soil was im- 
pregnated. (Seneca, Epist.,79.—Plin., 2, 106.—Com- 
pare Photius, Cod., 73, p. 146.— Vid. Chimera, and re- 
marks under that article.) 

Herrarytos, a surname of Thebes in Beotia, from 
its seven gates. 

Hera (“Hpa), the name of Juno among the Greeks. 
(Vid. Juno.) 

Heraciia, a name given to more than forty towns 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands of the Medi- 
terranean. ‘They are supposed to have derived this 
appellation from the Greek name of Hercules, ‘Hpa- 
kAqg; aud to have either been built in honour of him, or 
placed under his protection. The most famous of 
these places were: 


1. In Greece. 


I. A city of Elis, near the centre of the province, to 
the southeast of Pisa, near the confluence of the Cy- 
therus and Alpheus.—II. A city of Acamania, on the 
shore of the Ionian Sea, and opposite the island of 
Carnus.—III. A city of Epirus, on the confines of 
Athamania and Molossis, and near the sources of the 
Aras.—IV. Lyncestis, a town of Macedonia, at the 
foot of the Candavian Mountains, on the confines of 
Illyria. Its ruins still retain the name of Ereklz. 
(French Strabo, vol. 3, p. 102.) Mention is made 
of this town in Caesar. (B. Civ., 3, 79.—Compare 
Ptol.,.p. 83.— Strabo, 322.)—V. Sintica, the prin- 
cipal town of the Sinti in Thrace. (Livy, 45, 29.) 
We are informed by Livy (40, 24), that Demetrius, 


the son of Philip, was here imprisoned and murdered. 


Mannert thinks it the same with the Heraclea built by 
Amyntas, the brother of Philip. The Table Itinerary 
assigns a distance of fifty miles between Philippi and 
Heraclea Sintica: we know also from Hierocles (p. 
639), that it was situated near the Strymon, as he 
terms it Heraclea Strymonis.—VI. Trachinia, a town 
of Thessaly, founded by the Lacedemonians, and a 
colony from Trachis, about 426 B.C., in the sixth year 
of the Peloponnesian war. (Thucyd., 3,92.) It was 
distant about sixty stadia from Thermopylae, and twen- 
ty from the sea. Jason, tyrant of Phere, took pos- 
session of this city at one period, and caused the walls 
to poeplicd east: (Xen., Hist. Gr., 6,4, 27.) Her- 
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aclea, however, again arose from its ruins, and became 
a flourishing city under the Autolians, who sometimes 
held their general council within its walls. (Liv., 25, 
5.) It was taken by the Roman consul, Acilius Gla- 
brio, after a long and obstinate siege. (Liv., 37, 24. 
—Polyb., 10, 42.—Plin., 4, 7.) Sir W. Gell ob- 
served the vestiges of this city on a high flat, on the 
roots of Mount Gita. (Itin., p. 241.) 


2. In Italy, Gaul, &c. 


VII. A city of Lucania in Italy, and situate between 
the Aciris and Siris. It was founded by the Taren- 
tini after the destruction of the ancient city of Sizis, 
which stood at the mouth of the latter river (B.C. 428). 
This city is rendered remarkable in history, as having 
been the seat of the general council of the Greek states. 
Antiquaries seem agreed in fixing its site at Policoro. 
(Strabo, 263.—Diod. Sic., 12, 36.)\—VIII. A city of 
Campania, more commonly known by the name of 
Herculaneum.—IX. Caccabana, a city on the confines 
of Italy and Gaul, in Narbonensis Secunda. It was 
situate on the coast, to the south of Forum Julii.i—X. 
Minoa, a city of Sicily on the southern coast, northeast 
of Agrigentum, at the mouth of the river Camicus. It 
was founded by Minos when he pursued Dedalus hither, 
and was subsequently called Heraclea from Hercules, 
after his victory over Eryx: so at least said the fables 
of the day. Some authorities make the original name 
to have been Macara, and Minos to have been, not the 
founder, but the conqueror of the place. (Mela, 2, 7. 
—Inv., 34, 35.—Cic., de Jur. Sie., c. 50.—Polyb., 
1, 25.—Diod. Sic., 16, 11.) Among the ruins of the 
present day stands a tower called Torre de Capo Bi- 
anco, a portion of which fell recently into the sea. 


3. In Asia, Egypt, &c. 


XI. Pontica (‘HpdkAeca Tdvrov, Ptol.), a city on 
the coast of Bithynia, about twelve stadia from the 
river Lycus. It was founded by a colony of Megare- 
ans, strengthened by some Tanagreans from Beeotia : 
the numbers of the former, however, so predominated, 
that the city was in general considered as Doric. (Ar- 
rian, Peripl., p. 14.—Miuiller, Dorians, vol. 1, p. 140, 
Eng. transl.) This place was famed for its naval 
power and its consequence among the Asiatic states, 
and a sketch of its history is presented to us in the 
Fragments of Memnon, collected by Photius. (Cod., 
214.) Memnon composed a history of the tyrants 
who reigned at Heraclea during a space of eighty-four 
years ; but we have only now the abridgment of Pho- 
tius, which is confirmed by incidental notices contain- 
ed in Aristotle. (Polit., 6, 5.)—Some traces of the 
ancient name are still apparent in the modern Erekl:. 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 205.)—XII. A city 
of Aolis, at the entrance of the Gulf of Adramyttium, 
opposite Mytilene—XIII. A city in southern olis, 
on the seacoast, near Cume.—XIV. A city of Caria, | 
on the seacoast, near the mouth of the river Latmus, 
between Miletus and Priene. (Péol., 5, 10.) It was 
called, for distinction’ sake from other places of the 
same name, Heraclea Latini. ‘The site corresponds 
nearly with the village of Oufa Bafi. (Cramer's Asia 
Minor, vol. 1, p. 393.)—XV. A city of Syria, im en 
district of Cyrrhestica, northwest of Hierapolis, an 
northeast of Bercea, near the confines of Comagene. 
—XVI. A city of Lower Egypt, situate in the Delta, 
to the northeast of the Canopic mouth of the Nile.—. 
XVII. or Heracleopolis Magna, a city of Egypt, in 
the Heracleotic nome, of which it was the capital. 
The ichneumon was worshipped here. (Strab., 812.) 
—XVIII. or Heracleopolis Parva, a city of Egypt, 
southwest of Pelusium, within the limits of the Delta. 
The ruins are now called Delbom. (Bischoff und 
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sponds to the modern Litochoi. (Cramer’s Ancient | and motives for the fabrication may be conceived still 


Greece, vol. 1, p. 206.)—II. A promontory of Pontus, 
now T'scherschembi. ‘There was a harbour near it, 
called also Heracleum. (Arrian, Perapl., p. 16.)— 
III. A place on the coast of Colchis, near the mouth 
of the river Cianesus. (Plin., 6, 5.)—IV. A city on 
the northern coast of Crete; north of Cnosus, and 
properly its harbour. ‘The modern Cartero seems to 
correspond to it. (Strabo, 476.—Phn., 4, 12.)—V. 
A city of Pontus, 360 stadia from the mouth of the 
Iris, and forty stadia west of the Thermodon. (Arrz- 
an, Peripl.)—VI. A city on the eastern coast of the 
Chersonesus Taurica, now Arabat. (Ptolemy.)—VII. 
Promontorium, a promontory of Sarmatia Asiatica, on 
the Pontus Euxinus, near the country of the Hen- 
iochi. 

Heracrip#, a name given in ancient history to a 
powerful Achezan race or family, the fabled descend- 
ants of Hercules. According to the unanimous ac- 
count of the ancient writers, the children of Hercules, 
after the death of that hero, being persecuted by Eu- 
rystheus, took refuge in Attica, and there defeated and 
slew the tyrant. When their enemy had fallen, they 
resumed possession of their birthright in the Pelopon- 
nesus; but they had not long enjoyed the fruits of 
their victory, before a pestilence, in which they recog- 
nised the finger of Heaven, drove them again into ex- 
ile. Attica again afforded them a retreat. When 
their hopes had revived, an ainbiguous oracle encour- 
aged them to believe, that, after they had reaped their 
third harvest, they should find a prosperous passage 
through the isthmus into the land of their fathers. 
But, at the entrance of the Peloponnesus, they were 
met by the united forces of the Achzans, Ionians, and 
Arcadians. Their leader Hyllus, the eldest son of 
Hercules, proposed to decide the quarrel by single 
combat ; and Echemus, king of Tegea, was selected 
by the Peloponnesian confederates as their champion. 
Hyllus fell; and the Heraclide were bound by the 
terms of the agreement to abandon their enterprise for 
a hundred years. Yet both Cleodeus, son of Hyllus, 
and his grandson Aristomachus, renewed his attempt 
with no better fortune. After Aristomachus had fall- 
en in battle, the ambiguous oracle was explained to his 
sons Aristodemus, Temenus, and Cresphontes; and 
they were assured, that the time, the third generation, 
had now come, when they should accomplish their re- 
turn; not, however, as they had expected, over the 
guarded isthmus, but across the mouth of the western 
gulf, where the opposite shores are parted by a channel 
only a few furlongs broad. Thus encouraged, with 
the aid of the Dorians, Autolians, and Locrians, they 
crossed the straits, vanquished Tisamenus, son of 
Orestes, and divided the fairest portion of the Pelo- 
ponnesus among them. (Vzd. Doris.)—The belief that 
the Dorians were led to the conquest of the Pelopon- 
nesus by princes of Achezan blood, the rightful heirs 
of its ancient kings, has the authority of all antiquity 
on its side. It had become current so early as the 
days of Hesiod; and it was received not only among 
the Dorians themselves, but among foreign nations. 
The protection afforded by the Athenians to the Her- 
aclidew against Eurystheus, continued to the latest 
times to be one of the favourite themes of the At- 
tic poets and orators; and the precise district that 
had been assigned for the abode of the exiles was 
The weak and unsettled 
state of the Dorians, in the earliest periods of their 
history, renders it probable that they were always 
willing to receive foreigners among them, who came 
recommended by illustrious birth, wealth, or merit. 
Nevertheless, possible as this is, the truth of the story 


‘has been questioned, on grounds that are certainly not 


light or arbitrary, if they do not outweigh all that has 
What is said to have 


more easily than the truth of the fact; for such facts 
in the early history of Greece were undoubtedly much 
less common than such fictions. It is much less prob- 
able, that the origin of the Dorian tribes, as of all sim- 
ilar political forms which a nation has assumed in the 
earliest period of existence, should have been distinctly 
remembered, than that it should have been forgotten, 
and have been then attributed to imaginary persons. 
(Thirlwall’s History of Greece, vol. 1, p. 255, seqq.) 
—The theory of Miiller, which is referred to in the 
preceding remarks, makes the Heraclide to have been 
hereditary princes of the Doric race, descended from 
a Dorian Hercules; and it attempts to show, that the 
story of the Heraclide being descended from the Ar-. 
give Hercules, who performed the commands of Eu- 
rystheus, was not invented until after the conquest of 
the Peloponnesus. (Muiller’s Dorians vol. 1, p. 57, 
Eng. transl.—But consult remarks under the article 


| Doris.) : 


HeERac.ipEs, a name common to numerous individ- 
uals : 


1. Magistrates, &c. 


I. A Greek, minister of Seuthes, king of Thrace, 
who promised, and afterward refused, succours to the 
ten thousand during their retreat. (Xen., Anab., 7, 3, 
15.)—II. A governor of Delphi, B.C. 360. The temple 
was pillaged by the Phocians during his magistracy. 
(Pausan., 10, 2.)—III1. A Syracusan of high birth, who 
united himself to Dion for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing the younger Dionysius. He was appointed ad- 
miral through the influence of Dion, but abused his 
power in corrupting the people, and in encouraging a 
spirit of mutiny and dissatisfaction. After various in- 
stances of lenity and forgiveness on the part of Dion 
towards this individual, the friends of the former, find- 
ing that, as long as Heraclides existed, his turbulent 
and factious spirit would produce disorder in the state, 
broke into his house and put him to death. (Plut., 
Vit. Dion.)—IV. An individual who governed Syra- 
cuse along with Agathocles and Sosicrates, B.C. 317. 
--V. A son of Agathocles, slain by his father’s sol- 
diers. (Justin, 22, 5.)—VI. The murderer of Cotys, 
I. (Demosth., contr. Arist.}—V 11. Commander of the 
garrison sent to Athens by Demetrius, after his cap- 
ture of that city. —VIII. A native of Tarentum, min- 
ister of Philip V. of Macedon. He drew down upon 
himself the hatred of the people by his wicked con- 
duct, and was finally disgraced.—IX. A young Syracu- 
san of high birth, who brought on the naval conflict in 
which the Syracusans were completely victorious over 
the Athenians, B.C. 414. (Plut., Vit. Nic.) 


2. Philosophers, Authors, &c. 


X. Surnamed Ponticus, a native of Heraclea Pon- 
tica, and not, as some maintain, of Sinope, was of rich 
parentage. Having travelled into Greece for the pur- 
pose of devoting himself to the study of philosophy, 
he became one of the auditors of Speusippus ; or, ac- 
cording to Suidas, of Plato himself. He afterward at- 
tached himself to Aristotle, and Diogenes Laertius 
ranks him among the Peripatetics. Following the ex- 
ample of this last-mentioned school, he piqued himself 
on a great variety of knowledge ; he wrote on subjects 
of all kinds, and even composed a tragedy, which he 
published under the name of Thespis. He was always 
attired with much elegance, which made the Athenians 
change his name, in sport, from Ilovtvxd¢ to Toumunde 
(‘‘ Ostentatious”). Diogenes Laertius informs us, 
that he had reared a domestic serpent in secret, and, 
when about to die, besought his friends to conceal his 
body, and let the serpent occupy its place. The arti- 
fice, however, was discovered; the serpent, having,be- 
come alarmed at some noise made in the house, fled 
from it before the philosopher had breathed his last. 


‘ 
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HERACLITUS. 


This story, however, is entitled to little, if any credit, | exhibit a broken and concise style, hinting at rather 


as well as another related by the same Suidas, of the 
Pythia’s having been bribed by Heraclides, and having, 
in consequence, directed the people of Heraclea, during 
a period of famine, to present a crown of gold to him, 
and to decree him funeral honours after death. We 
have remaining of this writer some portions of a work 
of his on the constitutions of various states (wept Ilo- 
Aitec@v), which Coray thinks is an abridgment of Aris- 
totle’s larger work on this subject. ‘These extracts, 
which have several times been appended to editions of 
various history and to other collections, were given 
separately with a Latin translation, another in German, 
and with notes, by Kohler, Hale, 1804, 8vo. The 
best edition, however, is that of Coray, which follows 
Avlian in the first volume of the Bibliotheca Greea, 
Paris, 1805, 8vo. We have also, under the name of 
Heraclides, a treatise on the Allegories of Homer 
CAAAnyopixat ‘Ounprxat). It is not, however, by the 
individual of whom we have just been speaking ; but 
is merely an extract from the Stoic doctrines on this 
subject. ‘The latest edition of this work is that of 
Schow, Gotting., 1782, 8vo. A newand more correct 
edition was expected from Hase, based on a MS. more 
complete than any preceding one, and which he had 
discovered in the Royal Library at Paris ; but none has 
ever appeared. (Buogr. Univ., vol. 20, p. 214.)—XI. 
A native of Tarentum, celebrated for his medical 
knowledge. He wrote on the Materia Medica, on poi- 
sons, and on the virtues of plants. His works are 
lost. (Fabr., Bibl. Gr., vol. 13, p. 77.-- Compare 
Schweigh., ad Athen. Ind. Auct., vol. 9, p. 121, seqq.) 
He appears to have flourished about the 126th Olym- 
piad, or B.C. 276. We have a dissertation on this 
writer by Kiihn (Opusc. Acad., Lips., 8vo, vol. 2, p. 
150, seqgqg.).—XII. A native of Cyme in AXolis, whose 
work on the Persians (IIepovka) is mentioned in 
Athenzus (2, p. 48, c.—Id., 4, p. 145, a.—Consult 
Schweigh., ad Athen. Ind. Auct., vol. 9, p. 120.)— 
XIII. Surnamed Ponticus Junior, a writer who flour- 
ished during the first century of our era. (Athen., 14, 
p- 649, c.—Schweigh., ad loc..—XIV. A Macedonian 
painters, who lived at the time of the overthrow of the 
Macedonian empire. He at first painted ships. On 
the defeat and captivity of Perses he retired to Athens, 
according to Pliny, which would be 168 B.C. The 
same writer also states, that he attained to a degree of 
reputation, but was yet entitled to only a cursory men- 
tion. (Plin., 35, 11..—XV. An Ephesian sculptor, 
son of Agasias, who made, in conjunction with Harma- 
tus, the statue of Mars now in the Paris Museum. His 
age is uncertain. (Clarac, Descr. des Antiques du 
Musée Royal, nr. 411, p. 173.) 

HERAcLitus, a native of Ephesus, was surnamed 
“the Naturalist” (6 dvovxéc), and belongs to the dy- 
namical school of the Ionian philosophy. He is said 
to have been born about 500 B.C., and, according to 
Aristotle, died in the sixtieth year of his age. The 
title he assumed of “ self-taught” (adtodidakrog), re- 
futes at once the claims of the various masters whom 
he is said to have had, and the distinguished position 
that he held in political life attests the wealth and lus- 
tre of his descent. The gloomy haughtiness and mel- 
ancholy of his temperament led him to despise all hu- 
mian pursuits, and he expressed unqualified contempt 
as well for the political sagacity of his fellow-citizens 
as for the speculations of all other philosophers, which 
had mere learning, and not wisdom, for their object. 
It is utterly untrue, therefore, though commonly re- 
lated of him, that he was continually shedding tears 
on account of the vices and follies of mankind, and 
the story is as little entitled to sober belief as that of 
the perpetually-laughing Democritus. Of the work of 
Heraclitus ‘‘ On Nature” (rept ddoewc), the difficulty 
of which obtained for him the surname of cxorewdéc, 
or “ the obscure,” many fragments are still extant, and 


he 
, 


than explaining his opinions, which are often’ conveyed 
in mythical and half oracular images. On this ac- 
count he well compares himself to the Sibyl, ** who,” 
he says, “speaking with inspired mouth, smileless, in- 
ornate, and unperfumed, pierces through centuries by 
the power of the gods.” According to Heraclitus, the 
end of wisdom is to discover the ground and principle 
of all things. This principle, which is an eternal, 
ever-living unity, and pervades and is in all phenom- 
ena, he called jire. By this term, however, Heracli- 
tus understood, not the elemental fire or flame, which 
he held to be the very excess of fire, but a warm and 
dry vapour; which, therefore, as air, is not distinct 
from the soul or vital energy, and which, as guiding 
and directing the mundane development, is endued 
with wisdom and intelligence. This supreme and per- 
fect force of life is obviously without limit to its ac- 
tivity ; consequently,-nothing that it forms can remain 
fixed ; all is constantly in a process of formation. 
This he has thus figuratively expressed: ‘No one 
has ever been twice on the same stream.” Nay, the 
passenger himself is without identity: ‘On the same 
stream we do and we do not embark; for we are and 
we are not.”’—The vitality of the rational fire has in it 
a tendency to contraries, whereby it is made to pass 
from gratification to want, and from want to gratifica- 
tion, and in fixed periods it alternates between a swifter 
and a slower flux. Now these opposite tendencies 
meet together in determinate order, and, by the ine- 
quality or equality of the forces, occasion the phenom- 
ena of life and death. The quietude of death, how- 
ever, is a mere semblance, which exists only for the 
senses of man. For man, in his folly, forms a truth 
of his own, whereas it is only the universal reason that 
is really cognizant of the truth. Lastly, the rational 
principle, which governs the whole moral and physical 
world, is also the law of the individual; whatever, 
therefore, is, is the wisest and the best—and ‘“‘it is not 
for man’s welfare that his wishes should be fulfilled — 
sickness makes health pleasant, as hunger does grati- 
fication, and labour rest.”—The physical doctrines of 
Heraclitus form no inconsiderable portion of the eclec- 
tic system of the later Stoics ; and, in times still more 
recent, there is much in the theories of Schelling and 
Hegel that presents a striking though general resem- 
blance thereto.—According to the ancient writers, 
neither critics nor philosophers were able to explain 
his productions, on account of their extreme obscurity ; 
and they remained in the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
where he himself had deposited them, for the use of 
the learned, until they were made public by Crates, or, 
as Tatian relates the matter (adv. Grec., p. 143), till 
the poet Euripides, who frequented the temple of Di- 
ana, committing the doctrines and precepts of Hera- 
clitus to memory, accurately repeated them. From the 
fragments of this work, as preserved by Sextus Em- 
piricus, it appears to have been written in prose, which 
makes Tatian’s account less credible. Heraclitus is 
said to have eventually shunned intercourse with the 
world, and devoted himself to retirement and medita- 
tion. His place of residence was a mountainous re- 
treat, and his food the produce of the earth. This 
diet and mode of life at length occasioned a dropsy, 
for which he could obtain no relief by medical advice. 
It seems that the philosopher, who was always: fond 
of enigmatical language, proposed the following ques- 
tion to the physicians : ‘Is it possible to bring dryness 
out of moisture?” and upon their answering In the 
negative, in place of stating his case more plainly to 
them, he turned his own physician, and attempted to 
effect a cure by placing himself in the sun, and causing 
a slave to cover his body with the dung of cattle. ‘The 
experiment proved, as may easily be imagined, to 
be anything but a successful one.—The fragments of 


| Heraclitus have been collected from Plutarch, Sto- 
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beus, Clemens of Alexandrea, and Sextus Empiricus, 
and explained by Schleiermacher, in Wolf and Butt- 
mann’s Museum der Alterthumswissenschaft, vol. 1, 
p. 313-533.— Consult also Brandis, Handbuch der 
Geschichte der Griechisch. und Rom. Plulos., Berlin, 
1835.—Rilter’s History of Ancient Philosophy, vol. 
1, p. 230, seqg., Eng. transl. — Encycl. Us. Knouwl., 
vol. 12, p. 187.) 

Herma, I. a city of Arcadia, on the slope of a hill 
rising gently above the right bank of the Alpheus, and 
near the frontiers of Elis, which frequently disputed 
its possession with Arcadia. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 6, 5, 
22.) Before the Cleomenic war, this town had joined 
the Achewan league, but was then taken by the AXto- 
lians, and recaptured by Antigonus Doson, who re- 
stored it to the Acheans. (Polyb., 2, 54.—Id., 4, 
77.—Liv., 28, 7.) In Strabo’s time Hera was great- 
ly reduced; but when Pausanias visited Arcadia it ap- 
pears to have recovered from this state of decay. 
(Pausan., 8, 26.—Compare Thucyd., 5,67.) Stepha- 
nus remarks, that this place was also known by the 
name of Sologorgus (s. v. ‘Hpaia). Its site is now 
occupied by the village of Agiani. (Gell, Ltn, p. 
113.)—II. A festival at Argos in honour of Juno, who 
was the patroness of that city. It was also observed 
by the colonies of the Argives, which had been planted 
at Samos and Adgina. ‘There were always two pro- 
cessions to the temple of the goddess without the city 
walls. The first was of the men in armour, the sec- 
ond of the women, among whom the priestess, a wom- 
an of the first rank, was drawn in a chariot by white 
oxen. The Argives always reckoned their year from 
her priesthood, as the Athenians from their archons, or 
the Romans from their consuls. When they came to 
the temple of the goddess, they offered a hecatomb of 
oxen. Hence the sacrifice is often called éxaroubova, 
and sometimes Aéyepva, from Aéyoc, a bed, because 
Juno presided over marriage, births, &c. There was 
a festival of the same name in Elis, celebrated every 
fifth year, at which sixteen matrons wove a garment 
for the goddess. 

Heravum, [. a temple and grove of Juno, situate 
about forty stadia from Argos, and ten from Mycene. 
The structure was embellished with a lofty statue of 
Juno, made of ivory and gold; a golden peacock, en- 
riched with precious stones, and other equally splendid 
ornaments.—II. A large and magnificent temple of 
Juno in the island of Samos, built by the architect 
Rhecus, who is said to have invented the art of cast- 
ingin brass. (Pausan., 8, 14.—Herod., 3, 60.—Plin., 
35, 12.) 

Hercutaniom, a city of Campania, on the coast, 
and not far from Neapolis. Cicero writes the name 
‘Herculanum (ad Att., 7, 3). The situation of this 

pee is no longer doubtful since the discovery of its 
ruins. Cluverius was right in his correction of the 
Tabula Theodosiana, which reckoned twelve miles 
between this place and Neapolis instead of six, though 
he removed it too far from Portici when he assigned 
to it the position of Torre del Greco. Nothing is 
known respecting the origin of Herculaneum, except 
that fabulous accounts ascribed its foundation to Her- 
cules on his return from Spain. (Dion. Hal., 1, 44.) 
‘{t may be inferred, however, from a passage in Strabo, 
that this town’was of great antiquity. It may be rea- 
sonably conjectured, too, that Herculaneum was a 
Greek city, but that its name was altered to suit the 
Latin or Oscan pronunciation. At first it was only a 
fortress, which was successively occupied by the Osci, 
Tyrrheni, Pelasgi, Samnites, and lastly by the Ro- 
mans. Being situated close to the sea, on elevated 
round, it was exposed to the southwest wind, and 
om that circumstance was reckoned particularly 
healthy. (Strabo, 247.) We learn from Velleius Pa- 


 terculus, that Herculaneum suffered considerably du- 


Png the civl wars. (Compare #lorus, 1, 16.) ‘This 
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HERCULANEUM. 


place is mentioned also by Mela (2, 4), and by Sisen- 
na, a more ancient writer than any of the former; he 
is quoted by Nonius Marcellus (De Indiscr. Gen., v. 
Fluvius). Ovid likewise notices it under the name 
of “‘ Urbem Herculeam.” (Met., 15,711.) Hercula- 
neum, according to the common account, was over- 
whelmed by an eruption of Vesuvius in the first year 
of the reign of 'Titus, A.D. 79. Pompeii, which stood 
near, shared the same fate. It is probable, however, 
that the subversion of Herculaneum was not sudden, 
but progressive, since Seneca mentions a partial dem- 
olition which it sustained from an earthquake. (Nat. 
Quast., 6, 1.) After being buried for more than six- 
teen hundred years, these cities were accidentally dis- 
covered : Herculaneum in 1713, by labourers digging 
for a well; and Pompeii forty years after. It ap- 
pears that Herculaneum is in no part less than seventy 
feet, and in some parts one hundred and twelve feet 
below the surface of the ground, while Pompeii is 
buried ten or twelve feet deep, more or less. Sir W. 
Hamilton thinks, that the matter which covers the city 
of Herculaneum is not the produce of a single erup- 
tion, but that the matter of six eruptions has taken its 
course over that with which the town is covered, and 
which was the cause of its destruction. Many valua- 
ble remains of antiquity, such as busts, manuscripts, 
&c., have been recovered from the ruins of this an- 
cient city, and form the most curious museum in the 
world. ‘They are all preserved at Portici, and the en- 
gravings taken from them have been munificently pre- 
sented to the different learned bodies of Europe. ‘The 
plan also of many of the public buildings has been laid 
out, and especially that of the theatre. Sir W. Ham- 
ilton thinks, that the matter which first issued from 
Vesuvius and covered Herculaneum was in the state 
of liquid mud, and that this has been the means of 
preserving the pictures, busts, and other relics, which 
otherwise must have been either entirely destroyed by 
the red-hot lava, or else have become one solid body 
along with it when cooled. In illustration of this re- 
mark, we may cite the following from a periodical 
work. (Edinburgh Review, vol. 45, p. 304.) “ An 
enormous quantity of aqueous vapour is exhaled in 
every volcanic eruption, which, being condensed by the 
cold in the regions of the atmosphere beyond the reach 
of the voleano’s heat, falls down again in the form of 
rain, and, when it mixes with the clouds of ashes, it 
forms that compound which has been sometimes mis- 
taken for an actual eruption of mud from the crater. 
It was such a compound as this that overwhelmed 
Herculaneum, and it is found to consolidate very 
speedily into a hard, compact substance.” Among the 
excavations at Herculaneum, in the remains of a house 
supposed to have belonged to L. Piso, was found a 
great number of volumes of burned papyrus. Many 
of these papyri, as they have since been generally 
termed, were destroyed by the workmen; but as soon 
as it was known that they were the remnants of an- 
cient manuscripts, their development became an ob- 
ject of no common interest to the learned world. Fa- 
ther Piaggi invented a machine for unrolling them, 
which has been described by several writers. "When 
we reflect on the number of valuable works which have 
been lost since the period when Herculaneum was de- 
stroyed, we ought not to be surprised at the sanguine 
expectations which, upon the first discovery of the 
MSS., were entertained, of adding some important ac- 
quisitions to the treasures of ancient literature which 
we already possess. The lost books of Livy, and the 
comedies of Menander, presented themselves to the 
imagination of almost every scholar. Each, indeed, 
al ated, according to his taste, the mental pleas- 
ures and the literary labours which awaited him. 
These enthusiastic hopes were perhaps too suddenly 
repressed, as they had been too easily excited. ‘The 
first papyrus which was opened contained a treatise 
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upon music, by Philodemus the Epicurean. It was 
in vain that Mazocchi and Rosini wrote their learned 
comments on this dull performance: the sedative was 
too strong ; and the curiosity which had been so sud- 
denly awakened, was as quickly lulled to repose. A 
few men of letters, indeed, lamented that no farther 
search was made for some happier subjects, on which 
learned industry might have been employed ; but the 
time, the difficulty, and the expense which such an 
enterprise required, and the uncertainty of producing 
anything valuable, had apparently discouraged and 
disgusted the academicians of Portici. Things were 
in this state when the Prince of Wales, afterward 
George IV., proposed to the Neapolitan government 
to defray the expenses of unrolling, deciphering, and 
publishing the manuscripts. This offer was accepted 
by the court of Naples; and it was consequently 
judged necessary by his royal highness to select a 
proper person to superintend the undertaking. The 
reputation of Mr. Hayter as a classical scholar jus- 
tified his appointment to the place which the munifi- 
cence of the prince, and his taste for literature, had 
created. This gentleman arrived at Naples in the 
beginning of the year 1802, and was nominated one 
of the directors for the development of the manuscripts. 
During a period of several years, the workmen con- 
tinued to open a great number of the papyri. Many, 
indeed, of these frail substances were destroyed, and 
had crumbled into dust under the slightest touch of 
the operator. When the French invaded the king- 
dom of Naples in the year 1806, Mr. Hayter was 
compelled to retire to Sicily. It is to be deeply re- 
gretted that all the papyri were left behind. (Quar- 
terly Review, vol. 3, p. 2.) An account of more re- 
cent operations, including the interesting experiments 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, will be found in the latest edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica, under the article 
Herculaneum. 

Hercwxes, a celebrated hero, son of Jupiter and 
Alemena, who, after death, was ranked among the 
gods, and received divine honours. His reputed fa- 
ther was Amphitryon, son of Alceus, who, having ac- 
cidertally killed nis father-in-law Electryon, was com- 
pelled to leave Mycene and take refuge in Thebes, 
where Hercules was born. While yet a mere infant, 
or, according to others, before he had completed his 
eighth month, the jealousy of Juno, intent upon his de- 
struction, sent two snakes to devour him. The child, 
not terrified at the sight of the serpents, boldly seized 
them in both his hands, and squeezed them to death, 
while his brother Iphiclus alarmed the house with his 
shrieks. (Vid. Iphiclus.) He was early instructed 
in the liberal arts, and Castor, the son of Tyndarus, 
taught him the use of arms, Eurytus how to shoot 
with a bow and arrows, Autolycus to drive a chariot, 
Linus to play on the lyre, and Eumolpus to sing. 
Like the rest of his illustrious contemporaries, he soon 
after became the pupil of the centaur Chiron. In the 
18th year of his age, he resolved to deliver the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Citheron from a huge lion which 
preyed on the flocks of Amphitryon, his supposed father, 
and which laid waste the adjacent country. After he 
had destroyed the lion, he delivered his country from the 
annual tribute of a hundred oxen which it paid to Ergi- 
nus. (Vid. Erginus.) Such public services became 
waver and Creon, who then sat on the 
throne of ‘Thebes, rewarded the patriotic deeds of Her- 
cules by giving him his daughter in marriage, and in- 
trusting him with the government of his kingdom. 


As Hercules, by the will of Jupiter, was subjected to | 


the power of Eurystheus (vid. Eurystheus), and obliged 
to obey him in every respect, Eurystheus, acquainted 
with his successes and rising power, ordered him to 
appear at Mycenw and perform the labours which, by 
riority of birth, he was empowered to impose upon him. 
ercules refused; and Juno, to punish his disobedi- 


| whole year continually pursuing it. he 
Hace see tired with the chase, she took refuge in 
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ence, rendered him delirious, so that he killed his own 
children by Megara, supposing them to be the offspring 
of Eurystheus. (Vid. Megara.) When he recoyer- 
ed his senses, he was so struck with the misfortunes. 
which had proceeded from his insanity, that he con- 
cealed himself and retired for some time from the 
society of men. He afterward consulted the oracle of 
Apollo, and was told that he must be subservient for 
twelve years to the will of Eurystheus, in compliance 
with the commands of Jupiter; and that, after he had 
achieved the most celebrated labours, he should be 
translated to the gods. So plain and expressive an 
answer determined him to go to Mycenz, and to bear 
with fortitude whatever gods or men imposed upon 
him. LEurystheus, seeing the hero totally subjected to 
him, and apprehensive of so powerful an enemy, com- 
manded him to achieve a number of enterprises the 
most difficult and arduous ever known, generally called 
the twelve labours of Hercules. The favour of the 
gods had completely armed him when he undertook his 
labours. He had received a sword from Mercury, a 
bow from Apollo, a golden breastplate from Vulcan, 
horses from Neptune, a robe from Minerva. He him- 
self cut his club in the Nemean wood. The first la- 
bour imposed upon Hercules by Eurystheus was to 
kill the lion of Nemea, which ravaged the country near 
Mycene. ‘The hero, unable to destroy him with his 
arrows, boldly attacked him with his club, pursued him 
to his den, and, after a close and sharp engagement, 
choked him to death. He carried the dead beast on 
his shoulders to Mycene, and ever after clothed him- 
self with the skin. Eurystheus was so astonished at 
the sight of the beast and at the courage of Hercules, 
that he ordered him never to enter the gates of the city 
when he returned from his expeditions, but to wait for 
his orders without the walls. He even made himself 
a brazen subterranean apartment, into which he retired 
whenever Hercules returned. (Vid. Chalcicecus and 
Eurystheus.)—The second labour of Hercules was to 
destroy the Lernzan hydra, which abode in the marsh 
of Lerna, whence it used to come out on the land, and 
kill the cattle and ravage the country, This hydra 
had a huge body, with nine heads, eight of them mor- 
tal, and one in the middle immortal. Hercules mount- 
ed his chariot, which was driven by Jolaus, son of Iphi- 
clus, and, on coming to Lerna, he stopped the horses 
and went in quest of the hydra, which he found on a 
rising ground, near the springs of Amymone, where its 
hole was. . He shot at the animal with fiery darts till 
he made it come out; and he then grasped and held 
it, while it twisted itself about his legs. The hero 
crushed its heads with his club, but to no purpose ; for, 
when one was crushed, two sprang upinits stead. A 


huge crab also aided the hydra, and bit the feet of Her- 


cules. He killed the crab, and then called upon: la 
us to come to his assistance. lolaus immediately set 
fire to the neighbouring wood, and with the flaming 
brands searing the necks of the hydra as the heads were 


cut off, effectually checked their growth. Having thus _ 


got rid of the mortal heads, Hercules cut off the im- 
mortal one and buried it, setting a heavy stone on the 
top of it, in the road leading from Lerna to Eleus. He 
cut the body of the hydra into pieces, and dipped his 
arrows in its gall, which made their wounds incurable. . 
Eurystheus, however, denied that this was to be reck- 
oned among the twelve labours, since he had not de- 
stroyed the hydra alone, but with the assistance of Io- 
laus.—He was ordered, in his third labour, to bring, 
alive and unhurt, into the presence of Hausgvaens, a 
stag, famous for its incredible swiftness and golden. 
horns. This celebrated animal frequented the neigh- 
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her with an arrow, caught her, put her on his shoul- 
der, and was going with his burden through Arcadia, 
when he met Diana and Apollo. The goddess took 
the hind from him, and: reproached him for violating 
her sacred animal. But the hero excusing himself on 
the plea of necessity, and laying the blame on Eurys- 
theus, Diana was mollified, and allowed him to take 
the hind alive to Mycene.—The fourth labour was to 
bring alive to Eurystheus a wild boar which ravaged 
the neighbourhood of Erymanthus. In this expedition 
he destroyed the Centaurs (vid. Centauri and Chiron), 
and then caught the boar by driving him ‘from his lair 
with loud cries, and chasing him into a snow-drift, 
where he seized and bound him, and then took him to 
Mycenez. Eurystheus was so frightened at the sight of 
the boar, that, according to Diodorus, he hid himself in 
his brazen apartment for several days.—In his fifth la- 
bour Hercules was ordered to cleanse the stables of 
Augeas, where numerous oxen had been confined for 
many years. (Vid. Augeas.)—For his sixth labour he 
was ordered to kill the carnivorous birds which ray- 
aged the country near the Lake Stymphalus in Arcadia. 
While Hercules was deliberating how he should scare 
them, Minerva brought him brazen rattles from Vulcan. 
He took his station on a neighbouring hill, and sound- 
ed the rattles: the birds, terrified, rose in the air, and 
he then shot them with his arrows.—In his seventh 
labour he brought alive into Peloponnesus a prodigious 
‘wild bull, which laid waste the island of Crete-—He 
then let him go, and the bull roved over Sparta and 
Arcadia, and, crossing the isthmus, came to Marathon 
in Attica, where he did infinite mischief to the inhab- 
itants.—In his eighth labour he was employed in ob- 
taining the mares of Diomedes, the Thracian king, 
which fed onhuman flesh. (Vzd. Diomedes 1I.)—For 
his ninth labour he was commanded to obtain the gir- 
dle of the queen of the Amazons. (Vzd. Hippolyta.) 
—In his tenth labour he killed the monster Geryon, 
king of Erythea, and brought his oxen to Eurystheus, 
who sacrificed them to Juno. (Vid. Geryon.)—The 
eleventh labour was to obtain the apples from the gar- 
den of the Hesperides. (Vid. Hesperides.)—The 
twelfth, and last, and most dangerous of his labours, 
was to bring upon earth the three-headed dog Cerbe- 
rus. When preparing for this expedition, Hercules 
went to Eumolpus at Eleusis, desirous of being initia- 
ted; but he could not be admitted, as he had not been 
purified of the blood of the centaurs. Eumolpus, 
however, purified him, and he then saw the mysteries ; 
after which he proceeded to the Tenarian promontory 
in Laconia, where was the entrance to the lower world, 
and went down to it, accompanied by Mercury and 
Minerva. ‘The moment the shades saw him they fled 
‘away in terror, all but Meleager and Medusa the Gor- 
gon: (Od., 11, 633.) He was drawing his sword on 
the latter, when Mereury reminded him that she was 
a mere phantom. Near the gates of the palace of 
Hades he found Theseus and Pirithoiis, who had at- 
tempted to carry off Proserpina, and had, in conse- 
quence, been fixed on an enchanted rock by the offend- 


ed monarch of Erebus. When they saw Hercules, 


they stretched forth their hands, hoping to be relieved 
by his might. He took Theseus by the hand and 
‘raised him up; but when he would do the same for 
Pirithous, the earth quaked, and he left him. He then, 
after several other acts of prowess, asked Pluto to give 
‘him Cerberus; and the god consented, provided he 
would take him without using any weapons. He found 
him at the gates of Acheron; and protected only by his 
corslet and lion’s skin, he flung his arms about his 


~ head, and, grasping him by the neck, made him submit, 


though the dragon in his tail bit him severely. He 
brought him through Troezene to Eurystheus, and, 
when he had shown him, took him back to the lower 
-world.—Besides these arduous labours, which the jeal- 
baila imposed upon him, he also achieved 
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others of his own accord, equally great and celebrated 
(Vid. Cacus, Anteus, Busiris, Eryx, &c.), and he had 
also, according to some, accompanied the Argonauts to 
Colchis before he delivered himself up to the King of 
Mycene. Wishing after this to marry again, having 
given Megara to lolaus, and hearing that Eurytus, king 
of Gichahia, had declared, that he would give his daugh- 
ter Iole to him who should overcome himself and his 
sons in shooting with the bow, he went thither and won 
the victory, but did not obtain the promised prize. Iph- 
itus, the eldest son, was for giving his sister to Hercu- 
les, but Eurytus and his other sons refused, lest he 
should destroy her children, if she had any, as he had 
done those of Megara. Shortly afterward, the oxen of 
Eurytus being stolen by Autolycus, his suspicions fell 
on Hercules. Iphitus, who gave no credit to the charge, 
betook himself to that hero, and besought him to join 
in the search for the lost oxen. Hercules promised to 
do so, and entertained him; but, falling into madness, 
he precipitated Iphitus from the walls of Tiryns. In 
order to be purified of this murder, he went to Neleus, 
who, being a friend of Eurytus, refused to comply with 
his desire. Hercules then proceeded to Amycle, 
where he was purified by Deiphobus, the son of Hip- 
polytus. But he fell, notwithstanding, nto a severe 
malady on account of the murder of Iphitus; and, go- 
ing to Delphi to seck relief, he was refused a response 
by the Pythia. In his rage at her denial he went to 
plunder the temple, and, taking the tripod, was about 
establishing an oracle for himself, when Apollo came 
to oppose him; but Jupiter hurled a thunderbolt be- 
tween the combatants, and put an end to the contest. 
Hercules now received a response, that his malady 
would be removed if he let himself be sold for three 
years as a slave, and gave the purchase-money to Eu- 
rytus as a compensation for the loss of his son. Ac- 
cordingly, in obedience to the oracle, he was conduct- 
ed by Mercury to Lydia, and there sold to Omphale, 
the queen of the country. (Vid. Omphale.) The 
purchase-money (three talents, it is said) was offered 
to Eurytus, but he refused to accept it. When the 
term of this servitude had expired, he prepared, being 
now relieved of his disease, to take vengeance on La- 
omedon, for having refused the promised reward for de- 
livering Hesione. (Vid. Hippolyta and Laomedon.) 
After succeeding in this enterprise, and slaying La- 
omedon, he collected an army and marched against and 
slew Augeas and his sons. Elis was the scene of this 
warfare, and here, when victory had declared for him, 
he established the Olympic games, raised an altar to 
Pelops, and built altars also to the twelve great deities. 
After the conquest of Elis he marched against Pylos, 
took the city, and killed Neleus and all his sons, ex- 
cept Nestor, who was living with the Gerenians. (JI, 
11, 689.) He is said also to have wounded Pluto and 
Juno, as they were aiding the Pylians. Some time 
after this, Hercules went to Calydon, where he sought 
the hand of Deianira, the daughter of GSneus. He 
had to contend for her with the river-god Acheloiis, 
who turned himself into a bull, in which form one of 
his horns was broken off by the victorious hero. (Vid. 
Acheloiis.)—One day, at the table of Cineus, as Eu- 
nomus, son of Architeles, was, according to custom, 
pouring water on the hands of the guests, Hercules 
happening unawares to swing his hand suddenly, struck 
the boy and killed him. As it was evidently an acci- 
dent, the father forgave the death of his son; but Her- 
cules resolved to banish himself, agreeably to the law 
in such cases, and he set out with his wife for Tra- 
chis, the realm of his friend Ceyx. On his journey to 
this quarter the affair of Nessus took place. . (Vid. 
Deianira and Nessus) While residing with Ceyx, 
he aided ASgimius, king of the Dorians, against whom 
the Lapithe, under the command of Coronus, had made 
war, on account of a dispute respecting boundaries. 
As he was passing, on a subsequent occasion, by 
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the temple of Apollo at Pagasw, he was opposed by | 


Cycnus, the son of Mars, who was in the habit of 
plundering those that brought the sacrifices to Delphi. 
Cycnus fell in the combat; and when Mars, who had 
witnessed the fate of his son, would avenge him, he 
received a wound in the thigh from the spear of .the 
here. Returning to Trachis, Hercules collected an 
army, and made war on Eurytus, king of Cichalia, 
whom he killed, together with his sons, and, plundering 
the town, led away Iole as a captive. At the Hube- 
an promontory Ceneum he raised an altar to Jupiter, 
and, wishing to offer a sacrifice, sent to Ceyx for a 
splendid robe to wear. Deianira, hearing. about Tole 
from the messenger, and fearing the effect of her 
charms on the heart of her husband, resolved to try 
the efficacy of the philtre of Nessus (vzd. Deianira), 
and tinged with it the tunic that was sent. Hercules, 
suspecting nothing, put on the fatal garment, and pre- 
pared to offer sacrifice. At first he felt no effect from 
it; but when it warmed, the venom of the hydra began 
to consume his flesh. In his fury, he caught Lichas, 
the ill-fated bearer of the tunic, by the foot, and hurled 
him into the sea. He attempted to tear off the tunic, 
but it adhered closely to his skin, and the flesh came 
away with it. In this wretched state he got on ship- 
board, where Deianira, on hearing the consequences 
of what she had done, hanged herself; and Hercules, 
charging Hyllus, his eldest son by her, to marry Iole 
when he was of sufficient age, had himself carried to 
the summit of Mount Cita, and there causing a pyre 
to be erected, ascended it, and directed his followers 
to set it on fire. But no one would venture to obey ; 
till Poeas, happening to arrive there in search of his 
stray cattle, complied with the desire of the hero, and 
received his bow and arrows as his reward. While the 
pyre was blazing, a thunder-cloud conveyed the suf- 
ferer to heaven, where he was endowed with immor- 
tality ; and, being reconciled to Juno, he espoused her 
daughter Hebe, by whom he had two children, Alexi- 
ares (Aider-in-war) and Anicetus (Unsubdued). The 
legend of Hercules is given in full detail by Apollo- 
dorus (2, 4, 8, segg.). Other authorities on the sub- 
ject-are as follows: Diod. Sic., 4, 9, segg.—Theocrit., 
Idyll., 25.— Pind., Ol., 3, 55.— Theocrit., Idyll., 7, 
149.—Pherecydes, ap. Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod., 2, 1054. 
—il., 8, 867.—Pherecyd., ap. Schol. ad Od., 21, 23.— 
Hesiod., Scut. Herc. — Ovid, Met., 9, 165, et 217.— 
Soph., Trachin.—Homer arms Hercules with a bow 
and arrows. (Jl., 5, 393.—Od., 8, 224.) Hesiod 
describes him with shield and spear. Pisander and 
Stesichorus were the first who gave him the club and 
lion’s skin. (Atheneus, 12, p. 513.)—The mythology 
of Hercules is of a very mixed character in the form in 
which it has come down to us. There is in it the 
identification of one or more Grecian heroes with Mel- 
carth, the sun-god of the Phenicians. Hence we find 
Hercules so frequently represented as the sun-god, 
and his twelve labours regarded as the passage of the 
sun through the twelve signs of the zodiac. He is the 
powerful planet which animates and imparts fecundity 
to the universe, whose divinity has been honoured in 
every quarter by temples and altars, and consecrated 
in the religious strains of all nations. From Meroé 
in Ethiopia, and Thebes in Upper Egypt, even to 
Britain, and the icy regions of Scythia; from the an- 
cient Taprobana and Palibothra in India, to Cadiz 
and the shores of the Atlantic ; from the forests of 
Germany to the burning sands of Africa ; everywhere, 
in short, where the benefits of the luminary of day are 
experienced, there we find established the name and 
worship of a Hercules. Many ages before the period 
when Alcmena is said to have lived, and the pretended 
Tyrinthian hero to have performed his wonderful ex- 
‘ploits, Egypt and Phcenicia, which certainly did not 
borrow their divinities from Greece, had raised tem- 


ples to the Sun, under a name analogous to that of | 
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Hercules, and had carried his worship to the isle of 
Thasus and to Gades. Here was consecrated a tem- 
ple to the year, and to the months which divided it 
into twelve parts, that is, to the twelve labours or vic- 
tories which conducted Hercules to immortality. It 
is under the name of Hercules Astrochyton (’AoTpo- 
Xtwv), or the god clothed with a mantle of stars, 
that the poet Nonnus designates the Sun, adored by the 
Tyrians. (Dionys., 40, 415.—Ibid., 375.) “He is 
the same god,” observes the poet, ‘‘ whom different 
nations adore under a multitude of different names: 
Belus on the banks of the Euphrates, Ammon in Lib- 
ya, Apis at Memphis, Saturn in Arabia, Jupiter in As- 
syria, Serapis in Egypt, Helios among the Babyloni- 
ans, Apollo at Delphi, 4°sculapius throughout Greece,” 
&c. Martianus Capella, in his hymn to the Sun, as 
also Ausonius (Epigr., 2, 4) and Macrobius (Sat., 1, 
20), confirm the fact of this multiplicity of names given 
to a single star. The Egyptians, according to Plu- 
tarch (De Is. et Os., p. 367.—Op., ed. Reiske, vol. 7, 
p. 449), thought that Hercules had his seat in the Sun, 
and that he travelled with it around the moon. The 
author of the hymns ascribed to Orpheus, fixes still 
more strongly the identity of Hercules with the Sun. 
He calls Hercules “the god who produced time, 
whose forms vary, the father of all things, and de- 
stroyer of all. He is the god who brings back by 
turns Aurora and the night, and who, moving onward 
from east to west, runs through the career of his 
twelve labours, the valiant Titan, who chases away 
maladies, and delivers man from the evils which afflict 
him.” (Orph., Hymn., 12.—ed. Herm., p. 272, seq.) 
The Pheenicians, it is said, preserved a tradition among 
them, that Hercules was the Sun, and that his twelve 
labours indicated the sun’s passage through the twelve 
signs. Porphyry, who was born in Pheenicia, assures 
us that they there gave the name of Hercules to the 
sun, and that the fable of the twelve labours represents 
the sun’s annual path in the heavens (ap. Euseb., Prep. 
Ev., 3,11). In like manner the scholiast on Hesiod 
remarks, ‘‘ the zodiac, in which the sun performs his 
annual course, is the true career which Hercules trav- 
erses in the fable of the twelve labours; and his mar- 
riage with Hebe, the goddess of youth, whom he es- 
poused after he had ended his labours, denotes the re- 
newal of the year at the end of each solar revolution.” 
(J. Diaconus, Schol. ad Hes., Theog., p. 165.) Among 
the different epochs at which the year in ancient times 
commenced among different nations, that of the sum- 
mer solstice was one of the most remarkable. It was 
at this period that the Greeks fixed the celebration of 
their Olympic game, the establishment of which is at- 
tributed to Hercules. (Corsini, Fast. Att., vol. 2, p. 
235.) It was the origin of the most ancient era of the 
Greeks.—If we fix from this point the departure of the 


sun on his annual career, and compare the progress of 


that luminary through the signs of the zodiac with the 
twelve labours of Hercules, altering somewhat the or- 
der in which they are handed down to us, a very striking 
coincidence is instantly observed. A few examples 
will be adduced. In the first month the sun passes 
into the sign Leo; and in his first labour Hercules 
slew the Nemean lion. Hence, too, the legend, that 
the Nemean lion had fallen from the skies, and that it 
was produced in the regions bordering on the sphere 
of the moon. (Tatian, Contr. Gent., p. 164.) In 
the second month the sun enters the sign Virgo, when 
the constellation of the Hydra sets; and in his second 
labour Hercules destroyed the Lernean hydra. It 
should also be remarked, that the head of the celestial 
hydra rises with the constellation Cancer, or the Crab, 
and hence the fable that Hercules was annoyed by a 
crab in his conflict with the hydra. (Cynesius Calv., | 
p. 64.) The hydra, moreover, 1s remarkable among 
the constellations for its great length ; its head rising, 
as has just been remarked, with Cancer : ae body be- 
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ing extended under the sign Leo, and only ending at 
the later degrees of the sign Virgo. On this is based 
the fable of the continual reappearance of the mon- 
ster’s heads; the constellation being of so great a 
length, that the stars of one part reappear after the 
sun has passed onward to another part, and while the 
stars of this latter part are merged in the solar fires. 
In the third month the sun enters the sign Libra, at 
the beginning of autumn, when the constellation of the 
centaur rises, represented as bearing a wine-skin full 
of liquor, and a thyrsus adorned with vine-leaves and 
grapes. Bayer represents him in his tables with a 
thyrsus in one hand and a flask of wine in the other. 
(Uran., tabl., 41.) The Alphonsine tables depict him 
with a cup or goblet in his hand. (Tab., Alph., p. 
209.) At this same period, what is termed by some 
astronomers the constellation of the boar rises in the 
evening; and in his third labour Hercules, after be- 
ing hospitably entertained by a centaur, encountered 
and slew the other centaurs who fought for a cask 
of wine: he slew also in this labour the Eryman- 
thian boar. In the fourth month the sun enters 
the sign of Scorpio, when Cassiopeia rises, a con- 
stellation in which anciently a stag was represented ; 
and in his fourth labour Hercules caught the famous 
stag with golden horns and brazen feet. It is said 
also to have breathed fire from its nostrils. (Quint. 
Smyrn., 6, 226.) The horns of gold and the breath- 
ing of flames are traits that harmonize well with a 
constellation studded with blazing stars, and which, 
in the. summer season, unites itself to the solstitial 
fires of the sun, by rising in the evening with its spouse 
Cepheus. In the fifth month the sun enters the sign 
Sagittarius, consecrated to Diana, who had a temple 
at Stymphalus, in which were seen the birds called 
Stymphalides. At this same time rise the three birds; 
namely, the constellations of the vulture, swan, and 
eagle pierced with the arrows of Hercules; and in his 
fifth labour Hercules destroyed the birds near Lake 
Stymphalus, which are represented as three in number 
on the medals of Perinthus. (Med. du Cardin. Alban., 
vol. 2, p.70,n.1.) In the sixth month the sun passes 
mto the sign Capricornus, who was, according to 
some, a grandson of the luminary. At this period the 
stream which flows from Aquarius sets; its source is 
between the hands of Aristeus, son of the river Pene- 
us. In his sixth labour Hercules cleansed, by means 
of the Peneus, the stables of Augeas, son of Phcebus. 
Augeas is made by some to have been a son of Nyc- 
teus, a name which bears an evident reference to the 
night (vv), and which contains, therefore, in the pres- 
“ent instance, an allusion to the long nights of the win- 
ter solstice. In the seventh month the sun passes into 
the sign Aquarius. ‘The constellation of the Lyre, or 
celestial vulture, now sets, which is placed by the side 
of the constellation called Prometheus, and at this 
same period the celestial bull, called the bull of Pasi- 
phaé, the bull of Marathon, in fine, the bull of Europa, 
passes the meridian. In his seventh labour, Hercules 
brings alive into the Peloponnesus a wild bull, which 
laid waste the island of Crete. He slays also the vul- 
ture that preyed upon the liver of Prometheus. It is 
to be remarked that, as the constellation sets at this 
period, Hercules is said to have killed that bird; 
whereas the bull, which crosses the meridian merely, 
is made to have been brought alvve into Greece. The 
bull in question was also fabled to have vomited flames 
(Awl. Gell., 1, 1), an evident allusion to the celestial 
bull which glitters with a thousand fires. It is at the 
close of this seventh labour, and under the same title 
with it, that Hercules is supposed to have arrived in 
Elis, mounted on the steed Arion, and to have estab- 
lished there the Olympic games on the banks of the 
Alpheus. Now, when the sun passes into the sign 
Aquarius, he comes into that quarter of the heavens 
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The full moon of the summer-solstice was the period 
for celebrating the Olympic Games ; and hence the 
poets, observing the phenomenon of the full moon du- 
ring every year in the sign of Aquarius, ascribed to 
Hercules the institution of these games, of which 
Aquarius, by its union with the full moon, was every 
year the symbol. In the immediate vicinity of Aqua- 
rius, moreover, we find the constellation Pegasus iden- 
tical with the fabled steed Arion. Hence the fable of 
Hercules having come on this latter animal to the land 
of Elis. In the eighth month the sun enters into the 
sign Pisces, when the celestial horse rises in the morn- 
ing, known by the name of Pegasus and Arion, as we 
have just remarked ; and in his eighth labour Hercules 
overcame and carried off the horses of Diomede. 
Eurystheus consecrated these steeds to Juno, to whom, 
in the division of the zodiac among the twelve great 
gods, the sign Aquarius was given as her peculiar 
domain; and it is worthy of remark, that the Thra- 
cian Diomede is fabled to have been the son of Cy- 
rene, who was also the mother of Aristzus, and that 
this last personage is supposed by many to have been 
the same with Aquarius. In the ninth month the sun 
passes into the sign Aries, sacred to Mars, which all 
the ancient authors who have written on astronomy 
make to be the same with the ram of the golden fleece. 
When the sun enters into this sign, the celestial ship, 
called Argo, rises in the evening. At this same pe- 
riod Cassiopeia and Andromeda set. Andromeda is 
remarkable for many beautiful stars, one of which is 
called her girdle. Hyginus makes this girdle consist 
of three stars. Aratus designates it particularly by 
the name of Cévy. Now, in his ninth labour, Hercules, 
according to one version of the legend, embarked on 
board the Argo in quest of the golden fleece ; he con- 
tends with the female warriors, and takes from Hippol- 
yta, their queen, the daughter of Mars, a famous girdle. 
He also rescues Hesione from a sea-monster, as Per- 
esus did Andromeda. In the tenth month the sun en- 
ters into the sign Tawrus. The constellation of Orion, 
who was fabled to have pursued, through love, the Plei- 
ades, or daughters of Atlas, now sets: the herdsman, 
or conductor of the oxen of Icarus, also sets, as does 
likewise the river Eridanus. At this period, too, the 
Pleiades rise, and the she-goat fabled to have been the 
spouse of Faunus. Now, in his tenth labour, Hercu- 
les restores to their father the seven Pleiades, whose 
beauty and wisdom had inspired with love Busiris, 
king of Egypt, and who, wishing to become master of 
their persons, had sent pirates to carry them off. He 
slew also Busiris, who is here identical with Orion. In 
this same labour he bore away from Spain the oxen of 
Geryon, and arrived in Italy, where he overcame Ca- 
cus, and was hospitably received by Faunus. In the 
eleventh month the sun passes into the sign of Geminz. 
This period is marked by the setting of Procyon, and 
the cosmical rising of the dog-star. The constellation 
of the Swan also rises inthe evening. In his eleventh 
labour, Hercules conquers Cerberus, the dog of Hades. 
He triumphs also over Cycnus (Swan), and at the very 
time, too, according to Hesiod (Scut. Herc., 393), 
when the dog-star begins to parch the fields, and the ci- 
cada announces the summer by its song. It is to be re- 
marked, moreover, that the constellation of the Swan 
gave rise, ina different legend, to the fable of the amour 
of Leda and Jove, and the birth of the twin-brothers Cas- 
tor and Pollux. (Fratosth., c. 25.) In the twelfth 
month the sun enters the sign Cancer, the last of the 
twelve commencing with Leo. ‘The constellations of 
the river and the centaur set, that of Hercules Ingenicu- 
lus also descends towards the western regions, or those 
of Hesperia, followed by the dragon of the pole, the 
guardian of the golden apples of the Hesperides, whose 
head he crushes with his foot. In his twelfth labour, 
Hercules travelled to Hesperia in quest of the golden 
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to offer up a solemn sacrifice, and clothes himself in a 
robe dipped in the blood of the Centaur, whom he had 
slain in crossing a river. The robe takes fire, and the 
hero perishes amid the flames, but only to resume his 
youth in the heavens, and become a partaker of immor- 
tality. The Centaur thus terminates the mortal career 
of Hercules ; and in like manner the new annual period 
commences with the passage of the sun into Leo, 
marked by a group of stars in the morning, which 
glitter like the flames that issued from the vestment 
of Nessus.—If Hercules be regarded as having actually 
existed, nothing can be more monstrous, nothing more 
at variance with every principle of chronology, nothing 
more replete with contradictions, than the adventures 
of such an individual as poetry makes him to have 
_been. But, considered as the luminary that gives 
light and life to the world, as the god who impregnates 
all nature with his fertilizing rays, every part of the le- 
gend teems with animation and beauty, and is marked 
by a pleasing and perfect harmony. The sun of the 
summer solstice is here represented with all the attri- 
butes of that strength which he has acquired at this 
season of the year. He enters proudly on his course, 
in obedience to the eternal order of nature. It is no 
longer the sign Leo that he traverses ; he combats a 
fearful lion which ravages the plains. The Hydra is 
the second monster that opposes the hero, and the 
constellation in the heavens becomes a fearful animal 
on earth, to which the language of poetry assigns a hun- 
dred heads, with the power of reproducing them as 
they are crushed by the weapon of the hero. All the 
obstacles that array themselves against the illustrious 
champion are gifted with some quality or attribute that 
exceeds the bounds of nature: the horses of Diomede 
feed on human fesh; the females rise above the timid- 
ity of their sex, and become formidable heroines; the 
apples of the Hesperides are of gold; the stag has 
brazen hoofs ; the dog of Hades bristles with serpents ; 
everything, even down to the very crab, is formidable; 
for everything is great in nature, and must, therefore, 
be equally so in the various symbols that are used to 
designate her various powers. (Consult, on this whole 
subject, the remarks of Dupwis, Origine de tous les 
Cultes, vol. 2, p. 168, seqgg.—Abrégé, p. 116, seqq.) 
The conclusion to which we have here arrived, will 
appear still plainer if we take a hasty sketch of the Ori- 
ental origin of the fable of Hercules, and its passage from 
the East into the countries of the West. And it will be 
seen that the Greeks, in conformity with their national 
character, appropriated to themselves, and gave a hu- 
man form to, an Oriental deity; and that, metamor- 
phosing the stranger-god into a Grecian hero, they 
took delight in making him an ideal type of that heroic 
courage and might which triumphs over every obstacle. 
Hercules, the invincible Hercules, has strong analogies 
with the Persian Mithras, the type of the unconquered 
sun. (Creuzer, Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 1, p. 
376, &c.) Mithras, Perseus, and Hercules the de- 
scendant of Perseus, connect together the two families 
of Belus, that of Asia and that of Egypt. According 
to the Greek genealogies, the son of Amphitryon and 
Alcmena was of Egyptian blood both on the father’s 
and mother’s side, while he was descended by Perseus 
from Belus, the solar god. (Consult the tables of ge- 
nealogy, X, Xa, and Xé, at the end of Heyne’s Apol- 
lodorus.) But, added the tradition, the figure of Am- 
phitryon only served as a mask to the king of gods and 
men when he wished to give birth to Hercules. The 
origin of the latter, then, was mediately and immediately 
divine, and we have a son of Jupiter in the Hellenic 
Hercules, as well as in the Sem-Hercules of Egypt. 
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which he is familiar. In vain does he endeavour to 
reconcile the mythic legends of Greece with the foreign 
dogmas that he encounters. After a scrupulous ex- 
amination, and imploring the favour of the gods of his 
country, he declares that the name Herakles is origi- 
nally from Egypt, not from Greece. Hercules with the 
Egyptians was the sun of the spring in all his force, 
an idea to which his very name alluded, which was 
in the Egyptian tongue Sem, Som, or Djom, ‘the 
Strong.” Sem-Herakles passed for a god of the sec- 
ond class in Egypt. He was the type of the divine 
power, appearing with glory at the period of the spring, 
after having conquered the gloomy winter. He was 
the sun traversing his celestial career, contending 
against the numerous obstacles with which his path is 
supposed to be strewed, and obtaining by his immortal 
vigour a prize worthy of his numerous triumphs. On 
the monuments of Egypt he was seen traversing the 
fields of air in the bark of the star of day (Plut., de 
Is. et Os., p. 506, ed. Wyttenb.); at other times the 
pheenix was placed in his hand, as a pledge of eternal 
victory, and a symbol of the great year, to which the 
renewal of each solar year was supposed to allude.— 
From the Egyptian let us pass to the Phenician Her- 
cules. Here he was denominated Melkarth, and be- 
longed to the line of Bel or Baal, called Cronos by the 
Greeks. (Creuzer, Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 3, 
p- 15.) Melkarth was the tutelary divinity of the pow- 
erful city of Tyre, and the Tyrian navigators spread 
his worship from island to island, and from shore to 
shore, even to the farthest west, even to Gades, where 
a flame burned continually in his temple, as at Olympia 
on the altar of Jupiter. (Heeren, Ideen, vol. 1, p. 2, 
seqq.) His name signified, according to some, ‘“ the 
king of the city ;” according to others, and with greater 
probability, ‘the powerful king” (Bochart, Geogr. 
Sacr., 2, 2.—WSelden, de D. S., 1, 6), an idea closely 
analogous to that intended to be conveyed by the Egyp- 
tian appellation Sem. The King of the City, or the 
powerful King, was a true incarnation of the sun. 
He was the sun of spring, growing gradually more and 
more powerful as it mounts to the skies, sending rains 
upon the earth, and causing the seed to shoot forth 
from the ground. Hence the Pheenicians regarded 
him as the god of harvests and of the table, the god 
who brings joy in his train. (Nonnus, Dionys., 40, 
418.) A mercantile and commercial people, they also 
made him (in a still more special sense, perhaps) the 
protector of commerce and colonies. It is to this idea 
that many seek to refer the etymology of the Greek 
and Latin names Herakles and Hercules. Thus,some _ 
assign as the root the Phenician or Hebrew term — 
Harkel, “‘ circuitor,” ‘‘ mercator” (Munter, Relig. der 
Carthag., p. 41, ed. 2), but which applies equally well 
to the sun moving along in his celestial career (i7e- 
piwy). Others write the name Archies, which recalls 
the old Latin or Etrurian Ercle, Hercole. (Beller- 
mann, 1,22.) The perilous and fertilizing course of 
the sun in the heavens may, in fact, have passed for a 
natural type of those adventurous courses by land and 
sea which enriched the hardy navigators of Pheenicia ; 
and beyond a doubt the mythus of Hercules borrowed 
more than one incident from their distant expeditions. 
The ancient nations had a custom of loading with 
chains the statues of their gods, when the state was 
menaced with danger, in order to prevent their flight. 
Among the Pheenicians, the idol Melkarth was almost 
constantly chained. In the same manner, the nations 
of Italy chained their Saturn every year until the tenth 
month, and at his festival in December they gave him 
his freedom. (Macrob., Sat. 1,8.) The fundamen- 
tal idea of this symbolical usage was originally the 
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sun could be retarded by chaining his image, and ac- 
celerated by removing the fetters. Hence, in this way, 
they wished to represent his strength and his weak- 
ness.—The worship of Hercules prevailed also in 
Phrygia. Hercules, according to Eusebius (Chron., 
1, p. 26.—Bochart, Geogr. Sacr., p. 472), here bore 
the name of Diodas, or, as the Latin version gives it, 
Desanais, which last Vossius makes equivalent to 
“ strong,” “ powerful,” an idea conveyed also by the 
Tyrian appellation of Melkarith. (Voss, de Idolol., 1, 
22.)—As a colony from Tyre had carried the worship 
of Hercules into Beotia by the way of Thasus, so 
another colony conveyed it to the Ionians of lower 
Asia. At Erythre, on the coast of Ionia, was to be 
seen a statue of Hercules, of an aspect completely 
Egyptian. The worship of the god was here cele- 
brated by certain Thracian females, because the females 
of the country were said to have refused to make to the 
god an offering of their locks on his arrival at Erythre. 
(Pausan., 7, 5.) The females of Byblos sacrificed to 
Adonis their locks and their chastity at one and the 
same time, and it is probable that the worship of Her- 
cules was not more exempt, in various parts of the 
ancient world, from the same dissolute offerings. In 
Lydia, particularly, it seems to have been marked by 
an almost delirious sensuality. Married and unmar- 
ried females prostituted themselves at the festival of 
the god. (Herodot., 1, 93.—Compare Clearch., ap. 
Athen., 12, p. 416, ed. Schweigh.) The two sexes 
changed their respective characters; and tradition re- 
ported that Hercules himself had given an example of 
this, when, assuming the vestments and occupation 
of a female, he subjected himself to the service of the 
voluptuous Omphale. (Creuzer, Fragm. Hist. An- 
tug., p. 187.) The Lydian Hercules was named San- 
don, after the robe dyed with sandyx, in which Om- 
phale had arrayed him, and which the females of the 
country imitated in celebrating his licentious worship. 
CZ. Laurent. Lydus, de Mag. Rom., 8, 64, p. 268.) 
This Sandon reappears in the Cilician Sandacus, sub- 
jected to his male companion Pharnaces, as the Lydian 
Hercules was to Omphale. (Crewzer, Symbolik, par 
Guignaut, vol. 3, p. 179.) We find here, as in the 
religion of Pheenicia, the same opposition, the same 
alternation of strength and weakness, of voluptuous- 
ness and courage. Hercules with Omphale, is the so- 
lar god descended into the omphalos, or “navel” of 
the world, amid the signs of the southern hemisphere ; 
and it was the festival of this powerful star, enervated 
in some degree at the period of the winter solstice, 
which the Lydian people celebrated by the changing of 
the vestments of the weaker and the stronger sex.— 
The fable of Hercules Melampyges and the Cercopes 
has a similar reference. According to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus (4, 31), the Cercopes dwelt in the vicinity of 
Ephesus, and ravaged the country far and wide, while 
Hercules led a life of pleasure and servitude in the 
arms of Omphale. In vain had their mother warned 
them to beware of the powerful hero : they contemned 
her exhortations, and Melampyges, in consequence, 
was sent to chastise them. He soon brought them to 
the queen, loaded with chains. A different tradition 
places the Cercopes in the islands that face the coast 
of Campania. Jupiter, says the legend, being in- 
volved in war with the Titans, came to these islands 
to demand aid from the people called Arimi. But the 
‘Arimi, after having promised him assistance, refused to 
fulfil that promise, and trifled with the god. As a 
punishment for this conduct, Jove changed them into 
monkeys, or, according to others, into stones, and from 
this period the isles of Inarime and Prochyta have 
taken the name of Prthecuse, or ‘‘ Monkey Islands.” 
(Ilidyxotcat, from inKog, a monkey.”) We have 
here the Cercopes, both in Asia Minor and in the vol- 
canic islands of Campania. The meaning of the fable 
hi bets Lydian Hercules is the sun, pale and 
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feeble at the period of the winter solstice, which in 
some sense turns his back upon the earth, and shows 
his obscurer parts. (Compare the literal meaning of 
MeAaurvyoc, and the note of Guigniaut, vol. 3, p. 
182.) As long as the solar god abandons himself to 
an inglonous life, and divides his attention between 
the pleasures and the servile employments of women, 
that is, during the entire winter solstice, the Cercopes, 
who are the divisions of this period of languor, crowd 
around and insult him with impunity. But no sooner 
does the approach of the vernal equinox reinvigorate 
the solar luminary, than Hercules, coming forth from 
degrading repose, attacks and subjugates his revilers. 
Jupiter, placed in opposition to the same creatures, so 
full of artifice and so fair a symbol of it, may equally 
be explained in an astronomical and calendary sense. 
This god was the sun of suns; the supreme force that 
combats, subdues, and dissipates whatever tends to 
obscure the light and disturb the harmony of the uni- 
verse. The Cercopes are here opposed to him in the 
same manner as in other legends the Titans.—It may 
be as well, before leaving this part of the subject, to 
remark, that the monkey, and also various other ani- 
mals or natural objects, consecrated in public worship 
both among the Egyptians and elsewhere, were re- 
garded as having a direct and permanent relation to 
the stars, their revolutions, and the periods of the year. 
Apes appear to have been honoured with a species of 
worship, not only in India and Egypt, but also along 
the northern coast of Africa, perhaps even at Carthage 
itself. (Guigmaut, vol. 3, p. 183.)— Hercules, ac- 
cording to the traditions of Lydia, became the father, 
in this country, by a female slave, perhaps the same 
with Omphale, of the chief of a new dynasty of kings. 
The dynasty preceding this had in like manner for its 
founder a chieftain of the name of Atys, homonymous 
with the solar god of Phrygia and Lydia. ‘The sec- 
ond royal race was that of the Heraclide, or rather 
of the Candaulide; for, according to some, the Lydi- 


an Hercules was named Candaules. (Hesych., s. v. 
KavéatAne.) This name recalls to mind the last mon- 
arch of the race, who, like his divine progenitor, fell 
into the snare laid for him by an artful woman, and, 
still more unfortunate than he, lost at one and the same 
time his throne and his life. (Herodot., 1, 12.) With- 
out speaking of the marvellous incidents with which 
the later accounts of this work are adorned, such, for 
example, as the magic ring of Gyges, the narrative of 
Herodotus alone evidently shows a mythic side in the 
whole history of the kings of Lydia: the very fall of 
the monarchy is related with accompanying circum- 
stances that bear the imprint of old religious symbols. 
If King Meles, said the legend, had carried the lion, 
which one of his concubines brought forth, all around 
the walls of Sardis, that city never would have fallen 
into the hands of Cyrus. (Herodot.,1, 84.) We have 
here a royal lion, born of a young female, in the fam- 
ily of the Heraclide ; and the lion was always a sym- 
bol of the valiant and victorious Hercules, an em- 
blem of the sun in its protecting force. It remained 
the sacred attribute of the monarchs of Lydia. Among 
the rich offerings which Croesus sent to the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, the principal one was a golden lion. 
(Herodot., 1,50.) Even Sardis itself was, as the very 


name denoted, the city of the year, and, under this ap- 
pellation, consecrated to the god who directed the 
movements of the year. (Xanthus, ap. I. Lyd. de 
Mens., p. 42.) It was the city of Hercules, as the 
Egyptian Thebes was the city of Ammon; Babylon, 
the city of Belus; Ecbatana, with its walls of seven 
different colours, the city of the planets. —India had 
also her Hercules, if we credit the ancient writers, 
though their accounts are of a date comparatively re- 
cent. He was named Dorsanes or Dosanes (Hesy- 
chius, s. v. Aopo.—Alberti, ad loc.), an appellation 
which recalls the Desanaus of Phrygia. The account, 
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given by Megasthenes (ap. Arrian, Ind., c. 8, seqq.), 
is in many respects so very similar to that which has 
already been stated with regard to the Lydian Hercu- 
les, as to lead to the belief that the legends of Lower 
Asia had emanated in some degree from the plains of 
the Indian peninsula. The Rama of Hindustan, with 
his warlike apes, reminds us, under various striking 
aspects, of Hercules and the Cercopes.—The religion 
of Hercules, passing from the East like'the god whom 
it was intended to commemorate, made its way to the 
farthest limits of the then known West. ‘The Pheeni- 
cians, and after them the Carthaginians, extended on 
every side the worship of Melkarth, the divine pro- 
tector of their colonies. It was from them that the 
nations of Spain, after those of Africa, learned to re- 
vere his name; and, not content with placing his col- 
umns at the entrance of the Atlantic, the Phoenician 
Hercules undertook, on this vast extent of ocean, long 
and perilous expeditions. Pursuing also another di- 
rection, he crossed the barriers of the Pyrenees and 
the Alps: he and his descendants founded numerous 
cities, both in Gaul and in the countries adjacent to it. 
He was here styled Dewsoniensis, an appellation which 
again recalls that of Desanaiis: Indeed, the occiden- 
tal mythology seems here to correspond in every par- 
ticular with that of the East. The cup of the sun, in 
which Hercules traverses the ocean for the purpose of 
reaching the isle of Erythea, represents the marvellous 
cup of the Persian Dschemschid. Under the empire 
of the latter, no corruption or decay of any kind pre- 
vailed ; and the columns of wood in the temple of 
Hercules at Gades were never carious. ‘The Dschem- 
schid of Persia and the Sem of Egypt gave health to 
their votaries ; the Romans recognised the same power 
in their victorious Hercules. (J. Lyd. de Mens., p. 
92.) Rome herself counted among her citizens cer- 
tain individuals who claimed to be his descendants. 
The heroic family of the Fabii, for example, traced 
their origin to the son of Alemena, (Plut., Vit. Fab. 
Maz., c.1.) The Latins, as well as the Lydians, as- 
signed various concubines to this powerful deity, 
among whom are mentioned Fauna, and Acca Laren- 
tia, the nurse of Romulus. (Macer, ap. Macrob., 
Sat., 1, 10.—August., de Civ. Dei, 6,'7.) Thus, then, 
at the same time that we find even in the West the 
traces of a sensual worship rendered to Hercules, we 
see reproduced that peculiar tendency, so prevalent in 
the East, of making heroes and kings the descendants 
of the divine sun; the children of that victorious and 
beneficent star, which continually brings us both the 
day and the year as the prizes of his glorious combats. 
And, indeed, what idea can be more natural than this? 
Ts not the sun himself a powerful king, a hero, placed 
_in a situation of continual combat with the shades of 
darkness and with the evil spirits to which they give 
birth? His numerous adversaries, in the career of the 
zodiac which he traverses, are principally the signs of 
winter. The solemn rites offered to him, such as the 
games celebrated at Chemmis and Olympia; the 
chains with which the statue of the Tyrian Hercules 
was loaded ; the circle of female figures surrounding 
his statue at Sardis, were intended to represent the 
alternations of strength and weakness, of victory and 
defeat, which mark the course of this courageous 
wrestler of the year, whose very death is a triumph. 
Hence, among the numerous incarnations of the star 
of day, thé warlike spirit of the earlier nations of an- 
tiquity would, in order to propose it as an example to 
chiefs and monarchs, give a preference to that one 
which represented the sun under the character that we 
have just been considering. Nor could the heads of 
communities have anobler model. If their origin was 
regarded as divine, it imposed upon them the obliga- 
tion of a continual struggle, in order to render mani- 
fest to all eyes the principle of light, of strength, and 
of goodness, which they were supposed to have within. 
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them. Besides, it was on the solar year, and its sev- 
eral subdivisions and periods, that the ordinances of 
the earliest social state were based. In maintaining 
this sacred order, they only imitated the god of the 
year, at once the author of it and of their race. It is 
for these reasons that we find, throughout all antiquity, 
a solar hero at the head of royal dynasties. This so- 
lar hero is Hercules, who is everywhere found to be 
the same personage, though under different appella- 
tions.—In G'reece, the painful and protracted delivery 
of Alemena, the mother of Hercules, already announces 
the god of light, destined to struggle painfully against 
the powers of darkness. Tlithyia herself, the light 
coming forth from the bosom of night, sits with folded 
arms before the door of Amphitryon, and the coura- 
geous mother is a prey to cruel pangs until the cause 
of her anguish is removed by the artifice of Galan- 
this. (Vid. Alemena.) Long did Juno, according to 
the early traditions, put every obstacle in the way of 
the birth of the hero. (J/., 19, 119.) This hostile 
power persecutes the son after the mother, and her ob- 
stinate hatred becomes the means that enable him to 
develop in all its splendour the divine power with 
which he is endowed. ‘Thus the oracle gave him the 
name of Herakles (‘HpaxAzjc), because by means of 
Juno (“Hpa) he was destined to gain immortal glory 
(«Aéoc), and live in the praises of posterity. (Duod. 
Sic., 4, 10.—Schol. ad Pind., Ol., 6, 115.—Compare 
Macrobius, Sat., 1,20, who makes Hercules the glory 
of Hera, or the lower air, the native darkness of 
which is illumined by the sun.) False as this etymol- 
ogy undoubtedly is, it still proves that the Greeks 
themselves attached to their Hercules the fundamental 
idea of a hero constantly at variance with a contrary 
power. As regards the name itself, it may be re- 
marked, that it is most probably of Oriental origin, 
though various attempts have been made by different ~ 
scholars to trace it to a Grecian source. The Latin 
Hercules, (Hercole, Ercle) is, to all appearance, a more 
ancient form than the Greek ‘Hpaxdijc. (Lennep, 
Etymol. L. G., p. 245.—Lanzi, Saggio di Ling. 
Etrusca, vol. 2, p. 206, segg.) Hermann considers 
Hercules as virtue personified, and carrying off glory 
and praise (‘HpaxAje, d¢ jparo KAcoc. Briefe tiber 
Homer und Hesiod, p. 20), while Knight gives to the 
fable of the hero a physical basis, borrowed from the 
worship of the sun (“the glorifier of the earth,” from 
toa and KAéoc.— Enquiry into Symb. Lang., § 130). 
For other theories relative to Hercules, consult Mii- 
ler, Dorians, b. 2, c. 11, seg., and Buttmann, Mytho- 
logus, vol. 1, p. 246, seqq. 

Hercurkum, I. Promontorium, a promontory in the 
Bruttiorum Ager, forming the most southern angle of 
Italy to the east, now Capo Spartiento. (Strabo, 
259.—Cluver., Ital. Antig., 2, p. 1800.—Romanelli, 
vol. 1, p. 140.)—II. Fretum, the strait which forms the 
communication between the Atlantic and Mediterra- 
nean. (Vid. Abila, Calpe, and Herculis Colaumne.) 

Hercutis, I. Columne, or Columns of Hercules, a 
name given to Calpe and Abila, or Gibraltar on the 
Spanish, and Cape Serra on the African, shore of the 
straits. Hercules was fabled to have placed them there 
as monuments of his progress westward, and beyond 
which no mortal could pass. (Vid. Calpe, Abila, and 
Mediterraneum Mare.)-—II. Moneci Portus, or Arx 
Herculis Moneci, a town and harbour of Liguria, near 
Nicwa. The surname of Monecus, given to Hercules, 
who was worshipped here, shows, as Strabo observes, 
the Greek origin of this place. Fabulous accounts at 
tributed its foundation to Hercules himself. (Am. Mar- 
cell., 15.) The harbour is well described by Lucan 
(1, 405). It is now Monaco.—III. Liburni Portus, 
fade Baad hav COr Leghorn, a part of Etruria, below the 
mouth of the Arnus. Cicero calls it Portus Herculis 
Labronis (ad Quint. Fratr., 2, 6).—IV. Portus, a har- 
bour of Etruria, now Porto d’Ercole. It was situate 
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between Arminia and Incitaria, and served as a port to 
the city of Cosa. It was one of the principal stations 
for the Roman fleets on the lower sea. (Liw., 22, 11. 
—Id.; 30, 39.) 

Hercynia, a very extensive forest of Germany, the 
breadth of which, according to Cesar, was nine days’ 
journey, while its length exceeded sixty. It extend- 
ed from the territories of the Helvetii, Nemetes, and 
Rauraci, along the Danube to the country of the Daci 
and Anartes. Then turning to the north, it spread 
over many large tracts of land, and is said to have con- 
tained many animals unknown in other countries, of 
which Cesar describes two or three kinds. Cesar, 
following the Greek geographers (Arvst., Meteor., 1, 
13.—Compare Apoll. Rhod., 4, 140), confounds all 
the forests and all the mountains of Central Germany 
under the name of Hercynia Silva. This vague tra- 
dition was propagated among the Roman geographi- 
cal writers, nor could either Pliny or Tacitus form a 
more exact idea of its extent. (Plin., 4, 12.—Tac., 
Germ., 28 and 30.) Ptolemy had obtained more pos- 
itive information on the subject: besides his Mount 
Abnoba, he distinguished the Hartz Forest under the 
name of Melibocus, &c. On the country’s becoming 
more inhabited, the grounds were gradually cleared, 
and but few vestiges of the ancient forest remain in 
modern times. ‘These now go by particular names, as 
the Black Forest, which separates Alsace from Swa- 
bia; the Steyger in Franconia; the Spzssard on the 
Mayn; the Thuringer in Thuringia ; Hessewald in the 
duchy of Cleves ; the Bohemerwald, which encompass- 
es Bohemia, and was in the middle ages called Her- 
cynia Silva; and the Hartz Forest in Lunenburgh. 
Some of the German writers at the present day derive 
the ancient name from the term hart, high; others sup- 
pose it to come from hartz, resin, and consider the old 
name as remaining in the present Hartz Forest. 
(Malte-Brun, Precis., &c., vol. 1, p. 108, Brussels ed. 
—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 410.) 

Herennivs, I. Senecio, a native of Spain, and a 
senator and questor at Rome under Domitian. His 
contempt for public honours, his virtuous character, 
and his admiration of Helvidius Priscus, whose life he 
wrote, rendered him odious to the emperor, and caused 
him to be accused of high treason. He was condemin- 
ed to death, and his work burned by the public execu- 
tioner. (Tac., Vit. Agric., c. 3.—Plin., E'p., 3, 33.) 
—Il. The father of Pontius the Samnite commander, 
who advised his son either to give freedom to the Ro- 
mans ensnared at the Caudine Pass, or to exterminate 
them all. (Livy, 9, 1, segg.)—III. Caius, a Roman, 
to whom the treatise on rhetoric, ascribed by some to 
Cicero, is addressed. The treatise in question is gen- 
erally regarded as not having been written by the 
Roman orator, but either by Antonius Gnipho or Q. 
Cornificius. (Consult on this point the remarks of 
Schutz, in his edition of Cicero, vol. 1, p. lv., seqq., 
and those of Le Clerc, in his more recent edition, 
Paris, 1827, vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 1, seqq.) 

' Herma, statues of Mercury, which the Athenians had 
in the vestibules of their dwellings. ‘They were made 
like terminal figures of stones, of a cubical form, and 
surmounted with a head of Mercury. (Vid. Mercurius.) 

Herma, a festival celebrated at Cydonia, in the 
island of Crete, at which the slaves enjoyed complete 
freedom, and were waited upon by their masters. 

-(Ephorus, ap. Athen., 6, p. 263, f—Carystius, ap. 
eund., 14, p. 639.—Hock, Kreta, vol. 3, p. 39.) 

Hermaum, I. Promontorium, or Promontory of 
Mercury (‘Epufjc, Mercurius), on the southern shore 
of Crete, between the Promontory Criu Metopon and 
- Phenix.—II. A promontory of Sardinia, on the west- 

- ern shore, a little to the north of Bosa, now Capo della 
Cacca.—III. A promontory of Africa, in the district 
Zeugitana, now Cape Bon. (Polyb., 1, 29.—Plin., 

sic clo 7.—Liv., 29, 27.) 
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Hermapnropitvs, a son of Mercury (‘Epyjjc) and 
Venus (‘Agpoditn), the fable relative to whom and the 
nymph Salmacis may be found in Ovid (Mez., 4, 285, 
seqg.). It is evidently copied after some Eastern le- 
gend, although the Grecian spirit has moulded: it into 
a more pleasing form, perhaps, than was possessed by 
its original. ‘The doctrine of androgynous divinities 
lies at the very foundation of the earliest pagan wor- 
ship. The union of the two sexes was regarded by the 
early priesthoods as a symbol of the generation of the 
universe, and hence originated those strange types and 
still stranger ceremonies, which, conceived at first in 
a pure and simple spirit, became eventually the source 
of so much licentiousness and indecency. ‘The early 
believer was taught by his religious instructer, that, 
before the creation, the productive power existed alone 
in the immensity of space. When the process of crea- 
tion commenced, this power divided itself into two 
portions, and discharged the functions of an active and 
a passive being, a male and a female. Hence arose 
the beauteous frame of the universe. ‘This is the doc- 
trine, in particular, of the Hindu Vedas, and it is ex- 
plicitly established in the Manara-Dharma-Sastra, and 
also in the laws of Menou. The Adonis of Syria 
(Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 2, p. 12); the Adagows of 
Phrygia (Herodotus, 1, 105.—Creuzer, 1, 150); the 
Phtha and Neith of Egypt; the Mithras of Persia 
(Jul. Firmicus, p. 1, seqq.— Goerres, vol. 1, p. 254) ; 
the Freya of Scandinavia (Goerres, vol. 2, p. 574); the 
Cenrezi of Thibet (Wagner, p. 199); the Brama, 
Schiva, Vishnou, and Krishna, of India (Roger, Pa- 
gan. In., 2, 2.—Paulin., Syst. Brahman., p. 195.— 
Porphyr., in Stob. Eclog. Phys., 1, 4.—Bagavadam. 
Wagner, p. 167.—Bhagavat Geta, &c.); the Moon 
among various nations of Asia (Spartian., Vit. Cara- 
call., c. 7.—Casaubon, ad loc.) ; all these objects of ad- 
oration reunited the two sexes, and, by a consequence 
of this symbolical idea, the priests changed their ordi- 
nary vestments, and assumed those of the other sex in 
the ceremonies instituted in honour of these gods, for 
the purpose of expressing their double nature. How 
different from all this is the Grecian legend! and yet 
its origin is one and the same. 

HerMaTuena, a sort of statue, raised on a square ped- 
estal, in which the attributes of Mercury (‘Epyijc) and 
Minerva (’A67v7) were blended. (Consult the remarks 
under the preceding article; and Creuzer, Symbolsk, 
vol. 2, p. 750.) M. Spon gives various figures of Her- 
mathene. (Recherch. Curieuses del Antiq., p. 93.) 

Hermes (‘Epuie), I. the name of Mereury among 
the Greeks. (Vid. Mercurius I.)—IT. Trismegistus. 
(Vid. Mercurius II.) 

Hermestinax, a poet of Colophon, who flourished 
in the time of Philip and his son Alexander. He com- 
posed three books of elegies, and entitled the collec- 
tion Leontewm (Acoytiov), in honour of his mistress, 
who is the same, perhaps, with the one connected with 
the history of Epicurus and his disciple Metrodorus. 
Atheneus has preserved for us a fragment of nearly a 
hundred verses of this poet, which makes us regret 
what we have lost. ‘This fragment was published in 
1782, by Ruhnken, in an appendix to his Episiola 
Critica, 2, p. 283. It was also edited by Weston, 
Lond., 1784, 8vo, and by Ilgen, in his Opuscula Varia, 
Erfort., 1797, 8vo, vol. 1, p. 248, seqg. The best 
edition, however, is that of Hermann, 1828, 4to, in 
his Program. Acad. in memoriam I. A. Ernesti, Lips. 
(Consult Hoffmann, Lex. Bibliogr., vol. 2, p. 353.) 

Hermias, a Christian writer towards the close of the 
second century, and a native of Galatia, who has left 
us a short but elegant discourse in ridicule of the pagan 
philosophers, entitled Avaoupyoc rév sw dtAocddar. 
It appears to be an imitation of a discourse of Tatian’s, 
but it is an imitation by a man of spirit and ability. 
He ridicules the want of harmony that prevails among 
the systems of the Greek philosophers, which is the 
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cause of all their speculations being crowned with no 
positive result. He is accused by some critics of 
putting nothing in the place of the edifice which he 
has destroyed by his sarcasms. Such, however, was 
not the end he had proposed to himself. It was suffi- 
cient for him to show that the systems of ancient phi- 
losophy were untenable. ‘The one which was to oc- 
cupy its place they had only to seek for, and Hermas 
points it out to them without naming it.. This treatise 
was published by Seiber, Basil, 1533, 8vo, and with 
the notes of Wolf in Morell’s Compend. de Orig. Vet. 
Phil., Basil, 1580, 8vo. It is found also in the Awc- 
tar. Biblioth. Patrum, Paris, 1624; and in the Oxford 
edition of Tatian, 8vo, 1700. The best edition, how- 
ever, is that of Dommerich, Hal., 1774, 8vo. (Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 213.—Lardner, Credibility 
of Gospel History, pt. 2, vol. 2, p. 555.) 

Hermione, I. more correctly Harmonia, daughter 
of Mars and Venus, and wife of Cadmus. (Vid. Har- 
monia.)—II. Daughter of Menelatis and Helen. She 
was privately engaged to her cousin Orestes, the son 
of Agamemnon; but her father, on his return from 
Troy, being ignorant of this, gave her in marriage to 
Pyrrhus, otherwise called Neoptolemus. After the 
murder of that prince (vd. Pyrrhus), she married Ores- 
tes, and received the kingdom of Sparta as her dowry. 
(Virg., Ain., 3, 327, seqq.—Heyne, Excurs., 12, ad 
Virg., Ain., 3.—Eurip., Androm.)—III. A city of Ar- 
golis, on the southern coast, opposite Hydrea. It was 
founded, according to Herodotus (8, 43), by the Dry- 
opes, whom Hercules and the Melians had expelled 
from the banks of the Sperchius and the valley of Cita. 
Pausanias describes this city as situate on a hill of 
moderate height, and surrounded by walls. It con- 
tained, among others, a temple of Ceres, the sanctuary 
of which afforded an inviolable refuge to supplicants, 
whence arose the proverb av@ ‘Epucovne, “as safe an 
asylum as that of Hermione.” Not far from this 
structure was a cave, supposed to communicate with 
the infernal regions. It was probably owing to this 
speedy descent to Orcus, that the Hermionians, as 
Strabo informs us, omitted to put a piece of money in 
the mouths of their dead. (Strab., 373.—Callim., ap. 
Etym. Mag., s. v. Aavaxng.) Lasus, an early poet 
of some note, said to have been the instructer of Pin- 
dar, was a native of Hermione. 
Sir W. Gell, that the ruins of this place are to be seen 
on the promontory below Kastri, a town inhabited by 
Albanians, nearly opposite to the island of Hydra 
(Itin. of the Morea, p. 199.) Pausanias affirms (2, 
34), that Hermione originally stood at the distance of 
four stadia from the site it occupied in his day, and, 
though the inhabitants had long removed to the new 
city, there yet remained several edifices to mark the 
spot. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 258, seq.) 

- Hermiongs, one of the three great divisions of the 
Germanic tribes, according to Tacitus (Germ., c. 2), 


and occupying the central parts of the country. Man-' 


nert is of opinion, that a tribe or division of the name 
Hermiones never in fact existed, but that this appella- 


tion originated from the early legend of Greece re-| 
specting the fabulous land Hermionia, remarkable for | 
its productions, and placed by the early writers in the 
distant regions of the north. The Romans, borrowing | 
this fable from the Greeks, imagined that they had | 
(Com- | 


found Hermionia in the regions of Germany. 
pare Mela; 3, 3.—Mannert, Geog., vol. 3, p. 146.) 

Hermionicus Sinus, a bay on the coast of Argolis, 
near Hermione. (Strab., 335.) It is now the Gulf 
of Castri. sed 


Hermoporvs, a philosopher of Ephesus, who is sana 


to have assisted, as interpreter, the Roman decemvirs 
in the composition of the ten tables of laws which 
had been collected in Greece. (Cic., Tusc., 5, 36.) 
“An ancient tradition mentions,” observes Niebuhr, 


~ “as an auxiliary to the Decemviti, in this code, Her-. 


We are informed by 
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modorus, an Ephesian, the friend of the sage Hera- 
clitus, whom his fellow-citizens had banished because 
he filled them with shame, and they desired to be all 
on an equality in profligacy of conduct. (Menag., ad 
Diog. Laert.,9, c. 2.) It cannot, indeed, be well ex- 
plained, how this story could have been invented, for 
which nothing but a celebrated name could have given 
occasion, while that of Hermodorus appears to have 
been known to the Greeks themselves only by the say- 
ing of his friend. On this ground, the naming of the 
statue, which was inscribed as his at Rome, may pass 
for genuine. But if ever he lived there, honoured by, 
and useful to, his contemporaries, the legislators, it 
does not therefore follow, that, by his council, many of 
the Greek laws were transfetred to the Twelve Tables, 
which are lost to us. The Romans adhered too tena- 
ciously to their own hereditary laws, to exchange them 
for any foreign institution; and the difference be- 
tween them and the Grecians was so great, that the 
sage Hermodorus could not have suggested an imita- 
tion.” (Niebuhr’s Roman History, vol. 2, p. 111, 
Walter’s transl.) 

HermocEnss, a celebrated sophist, a native of Tar- 
sus, who flourished under M. Aurelius Antoninus. He 
was remarkable for the precocity of his intellect. At 
the age of fifteen he openly professed his art in the 
presence of the emperor, and excited his astonishment 
by the ability and eloquence which he displayed. This 
rapid growth, however, of the mental powers, was suc- 
ceeded by as rapid a decline, and, at the age of twenty- 
five, he lost his memory to such a degree as to be in- 
capable of pursuing his usual avocations. In this sad 
condition he lingered to an advanced age. It is said 
that, on opening his body after death, his heart was 
found of an enormous size, and covered with hair. 
He left a work on Rhetoric, which was introduced into 
the Grecian schools, and continued to be a text-book - 
in the rhetorical art until the decline of the latter. 
Two editions of the entire work were published, one 
in 1614, 8vo, by Laurentius, Colon. Allobrog.; the 
other in 1799, 4to, by an anonymous editor (2. B. A.). 
There have been several editions of parts of the work, 
for which consult Hoffmann (Lex. Bibliogr., vol. 2, p. 
355, segq.).—II. A lawyer in the age of Constantine, 
who, together with Gregorius or Gregorianus, made 
a collection of the constitutions or edicts of the em- 
peror. Gregorius comprehended in his collection the 
laws published from Hadrian to Constantine; Her- 
mogenes compiled a supplement to the work. This 
collection, though made without public authority, was 
yet cited in courts of law. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol. 7, p. 215, seqq.) 

Hermovius, a young Macedonian nobleman, and 
one of the royal pages of Alexander the Great. In the 
heat of a boar-hunt on one occasion, he forgot his 
duty, and slew the animal, perhaps unfairly (for the 
laws of the chase have in all ages and climes been 
very arbitrary), certainly in such a way as to interfere 
with the royal sport. The page was, in consequence, 
deprived of his horse, and ordered to be flogged. In- 
censed at the indignity thus offered him, he resolved 
to efface it in the blood of his sovereign, and for this 
purpose formed a conspiracy with some of his brother- 
pages, as well as other individuals. The plot, how- 
ever, was discovered, and the culprits were stoned to 
death. Hermolaus, in his defence, insisted that the 
tyranny and drunken revelries of Alexander were more 
than could be tolerated by freemen. (Arrian, Exp. 
Al., 4, 13, seqq. : 

eit £ the city of Hermes (Mercury), the 
name of two towns of Egypt. The first was in the 
Delta, cast of the Canopic branch of the Nile, and 
northeast of Andropolis. For distinction’ sake, the ep- 
ithet Muxpd (Parva) was added to its name. Ptolemy 
makes it the chief city of the nome in which Alexan- 


drea was situate. (Mannert, Geog, a be pt. 1, p.. 
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598.) Its position corresponds with that of the mod- 
ern Demenhur. The second was termed MeydAn 
(Magna), or the great, and was situate in the Heptan- 
omis, on the western bank of the Nile, opposite Anti- 
noopolis. It is spoken of asa large city by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (22, 16). The inhabitants -worshipped 
the Cynocephalus, or dog-headed deity Anubis. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 397.) The name of 
the place is now Ashmuneun. 

Hermunporl, the first of the Hermionic tribes in 
Germany. ‘They were a great and powerful nation, 
and lay to the east and northeast of the Allemanni. 
Tacitus says, that in process of time they became al- 
lies to the Romans, who distinguished them above the 
other Germans by peculiarprivileges. (Genm., c. 41.) 
Mannert makes them a branch of the great Suevic 
race. (Geogr., vol. 3, p. 201.) 

Hermus, a considerable river of Asia Minor, rising, 
according to Strabo (626), in Mount Dindymus, in 
Phrygia, and flowing through the northern part of 
Lydia until it falls into the ASgean. Pliny, however, 
makes its source to have been near Doryleum in 
Phrygia. (Plin., 5, 31.) It received in its course 
the rivers Pactolus, Hyllus, called also Phrygius, and 
other less celebrated streams, and discharged itself into 
the sea between Phocwa and Smyrna. (/Strab., l. c.— 
Herod., 1, 80.—Arrian, Exp. Al., 5,5.) The plains 
which this river watered were termed the plains of 
Hermus, and the gulf into which it discharged itself 
was anciently called the Hermean Gulf; but when 
Theseus, according to some accounts, a person of dis- 
tinction in Thessaly, migrated hither, and founded a 
town on this gulf called Smyrna after his wife (Vit. 
Hom., c. 2), the gulf was termed Smyrnzus Sinus, or 
Gulf of Smyrna, a name which it still retains. The 
sands of the Hermus were said to be auriferous, a cir- 
cumstance for which it was probably indebted to the 
Pactolus. (Virg., Georg., 2, 136.)—The modern 
name of this fine river is the Sarabat. (Cramer’s 
Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 336.) 

Hernici, a people of New Latium, bordering on the 
Aqui and Marsi. (Strabo, 231.) It was maintained 
by some authors, that they derived their name from 
the rocky nature of their country ; herna, in the Sabine 
language, signifying a rock. (Serv., ad Aun., 7, 682.) 
Others were of opinion, that they were so called from 
Hernicus, a Pelasgic chief; and Macrobius (Sat., 5, 
18) thinks that Virgil alluded to that origin when he de- 
scribed this people as going to battle with one leg bare. 
The former etymology, however, is more probable, and 
would also lead us to infer that the Hernici, as well as 
the Acqui and Marsi, were descended from the Sabines, 
or generally from the Oscan race. There is nothing in 
the history of this petty nation which possesses any pe- 
culiar interest, or distinguishes them from their equally 
hardy and warlike neighbours. It is merely an account 
of the same ineffectual struggle to resist the systematic 
and overwhelming preponderance of Rome, and of 
the same final submission to her transcendent genius 
and fortune. It may be remarked, that it was upon 
the occasion of a debate on the division of some lands 
conquered from the Hernici, that the celebrated agra- 
rian law was first brought forward (A.U.C. 268.— 
Liv., 2, 41.—Dion. Hal., 8, 69). The last effo 


made by this people to assert their independence was’ 


about the year 447 A.U.C. ; but it was neither long nor 
vigorous, though resolved upon unanimously by a gen- 
eral council of all theircities. (Liv., 9, 43.—Cramer’s 
Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 78, seqq.) 
_ Hero, I. a beautiful priestess of Venus at Sestus, 
attached to Leander, a youth of Abydos, who every 
night escaped from the vigilance of his family, and 
_ swam across the Hellespont, while Hero, in Sestus, di- 
‘rected his course by holding a burning torch on the 
top of a high tower. Leander, however, was at last 
% iii asterppesinone night, as he attempted his 


t 
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usual course, and Hero, in despair, threw herself down 
from her tower and perished in the sea. Muszus, a 
Greek poet of the fifth century of our era, made this 
story the subject of a pleasing little poem that has 
come down to us. (Vid. Museus III.) Ovid de- 
votes two of his Heroides to this same theme. (Her., 
Ep., 18 et 19.) As regards the feat of Leander in 
swimming across the Hellespont nightly, consult re- 
marks under the article Leander—II. The name of 
two writers on mechanical subjects. (Vid. Heron.) 
Heropes, I. surnamed the Great and Ascalonita, 
second son of Antipater the Idumzan, was born B.C. 
71, at Ascalon, in Judea. At the age of twenty-five 
he was made by his father governor of Galilee, and 
distinguished himself by the suppression of a band of 
robbers, and the execution of their leader, with sev- 
eral of his comrades. He was summoned before the 
Sanhedrim for having done this by his own authority, 
and having put these men to death without a trial ; but, 
through the strength of his party and the zeal of his 
friends, he escaped censure. He at first embraced 
the party of Brutus and Cassius ; but, after their death, 
reconciled himself to Antony, who appointed him 
and Phasael tetrarchs of Judea. In B.C. 40 the Par- 
thians invaded Judea, and placed Antigonus on the 
throne, making Hyrcanus and Phasael prisoners. Her- 
od escaped to Rome, where, by the influence of An- 
tony, he was appointed King of the Jews. But the 
Roman generals in Syria assisted him very feebly, 
and it was not till the end of the year 38 B.C. that 
Jerusalem was taken by Sossius. The commence- 
ment of Herod’s reign dates from the following year. 
In the year 38 he had married Mariamne, the grand- 
daughter of Hyrcanus, hoping to strengthen his power 
by this match with the Asmonzan family, which was 
very popular in Judza. On ascending the throne 
Herod appointed Ananel of Babylon high-priest, to the 
exclusion of Aristobulus, the brother of Mariamne. 
But he soon found himself compelled, by the entreaties 
of Mariamne and the artifices of her mother Alex- 
andra, to depose Ananel, and appoint Aristobulus 
in his place. Not long after, however, Aristobulus 
was secretly put to death by the command of Herod. 
Alexandra having informed Cleopatra of the murder, 
Herod was summoned to answer the accusation before 
Antony, whom he pacified by liberal bribes. When 
setting out to meet Antony, he had commanded his 
brother Joseph to put Mariamne to death in case he 
should be condemned, that she might not fall into An- 
tony’s power. Finding, on his return, that his brother 
had revealed this order to Mariamne, Herod put him 
to death. In the civil war between Octavius and An- 
tony, Herod joined the latter, and undertook, at his 
command, a campaign against the Arabians, whom he 
defeated. After the battle of Actium, he went to 
meet Octavius at Rhodes; having first put to death 
Hyrcanus, who had been released by the Parthians, 
and had placed himself under Herod’s protection some 
years before. He also imprisoned Mariamne and Al- 
exandra, commanding their keepers to kill them upon 
receiving intelligence of his death. Octavius, how- 
eyer, received him kindly, and reinstated him in his 
kingdom. On his return, Mariamne reproached him 
‘ith his intentions towards her, which she had again 
iscovered. This led to an estrangement between 
Herod and his queen, which was artfully increased by 
his sister Salome ; till, on one occasion, enraged at a 
new affront he had received from Mariamne, Her- 
od assembled some of his friends and accused her of 
adultery. She was condemned and executed. After 
her death Herod suffered the deepest remorse, and 
shut himself up in Samaria, where he was seized with 
a sickness which nearly proved fatal. In the year 26 
B.C. he put to death the sons of Babas, the last 
princes of the Asmonzan family. He now openly dis- 
regarded the Jewish law, and introduced Roman cus- 
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toms, a conduct which increased the hatred of the peo- 
ple towards him, and he particularly shocked. their 
prejudices by erecting a stately theatre and an am- 
phitheatre in Jerusalem, in the latter of which he cele- 
brated games in honour of Augustus. Ten men con- 
spired against his life, but were detected and executed 
with the greatest cruelty. To secure himself against 
rebellion, he fortified Samaria, which he named Se- 
baste (equivalent to the Latin Augusta), and he built 
Cesarea and other cities and fortresses. In the year 
17 B.C. he began to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. 
The work was completed in eight years, but the deco- 
rations were not finished for many years after. (John, 
2, 20.) Herod’s power and territories continued to 
increase, but the latter part of his reign was disturbed 
by the most violent dissensions in his family, of which 
a minute account is given by Josephus. He died in 
March, B.C. 4, in the thirty-fourth year of his reign, 
and the seventieth of his age. Josephus relates, that, 
shortly before his death, he shut up many of the prin- 
cipal men of the Jewish nation in the Hippodrome, 
commanding his sister Salome to put them to death as 
soon as he expired, that he might not want mourners. 
They were released, however, by Salome upon Her- 
od’s death.—The birth of our Saviour took place in 
the last year of Herod’s reign, four years earlier than 
the era from which the common system of chronology 
dates the years A.D. (Joseph., Ant. Jud., 14, 17, 
seqq.—Id. 1b., 15, 1, segg.—Id. ib., 16, 1, seqq.—Id., 
Bell. Jud., 1, 17, &c.—-Noldius, de Vita et Gestis 
Herodum, §'7.) It was Herod of whom Augustus 
said, after he had heard of the former’s having put to 
death his own sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, that 
he would rather be Herod’s hog (jv) than his son 
(vidv), punning upon the similarity of the two terms, 
and alluding at the same time to the aversion with 
which the hog was regarded by the Jews. (Macrob., 
Sat., 2, 4.)—II. Antipas, a son of Herod the Great, 
whom his father, in his first will, declared his succes- 
sor in the kingdom, but to whom he afterward gave 
merely the office of tetrarch over Galilee and Perea, 
while he appointed his other son Archelaus king of Ju- 
dea. Antipas, after being confirmed in these terri- 
tories by Augustus, married the daughter of Aretas, 
king of Arabia. He divorced her, however, A.D. 33, 
that he might marry his sister-in-law Herodias, the 
wife of his brother Philip, who was still living. John 
the Baptist, exclaiming against this incest, was seized, 
and subsequently beheaded. Afterward, A.D. 39, He- 
rodias, being jealous of the prosperity of her brother 
Agrippa, who, from a private person, had become King 
of Judea, persuaded her husband Herod Antipas to 
visit Rome, and to desire the same dignity from Tibe- 
rius. Agrippa, being apprized of his design, wrote to 
the emperor, accusing Antipas of being implicated in 
the affair of Sejanus, upon which he was banished to 
Lugdunum, in Gaul. This is that Antipas who, be- 
ing at Jerusalem at the time of our Saviour’s suffer- 
ing, ridiculed Jesus, whom Pilate had sent to him, 
dressed him in mock attire, and sent him back to the 
Roman governor as a king whose ambition gave him 
no umbrage. The year of his death is unknown, 
though it is certain that he and Herodias ended thei 
days in exile, according to Josephus, in Spain. (Nol. 
dius, de Vita et Gestis Herodum, § 37.)—III. Agrip- 
pa, I. son of Aristobulus, and grandson of Herod the 
Great. (Vid. Agrippa V.)—IV. Agrippa, II. son of 
the-preceding. (Vid. Agrippa VI.)—V. Atticus. (Vid. 
Atticus IT.) 

Heronranvs, I. a Greek historian, who flourished 
during the first part of the third century of our era, 
and died about A.D. 240, at the age of seventy years. 

Few particulars of his life are known, and even his na- 
tive place has not been clearly ascertained, though 
generally supposed to have been Alexandrea. He 
‘filled yarious honourable stations, both in the service 
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of the emperors and in that of the state. (Compare 
b. 1, c. 4 of his history.): The tone of moderation 
which everywhere shows itself in his writings, would 
seem to indicate that his life had been as peaceful as 
his character ; and we may conjecture, from a remark 
which he makes at the commencement of his work, 
that it was at an advanced age, and in the bosom of a 
pleasing retreat, that, collecting together the reminis- 
cences of a long life, and the valuable fruits of his ex- 
perience, he wrote the history of those emperors whose 
reigns he had seen and whose persons he had ap- 
proached. This history, divided into eight books, 
commences with the death of Marcus Aurelius, and is 
carried down to the accession of Gordian III., embra- 
cing, from A.D. 180 to 238, a period of fifty-eight 
years, under. seventeen princes who reigned either 
successively or conjointly. This period, though short, 
was a most eventful one in the annals of the empire, 
on account of the numerous and violent changes in the 
persons who held the sovereign power, and also with 
respect to the domestic and foreign wars, the depravity 
of manners, and the public calamities which character- 
ized the age. The series of emperors which the his- 
tory of Herodian embraces, comprises Comimodus, Per- 
tinax, Julian, Niger and Albinus, Severus, Caracalla 
and Geta, Macrinus, Heliogabalus, Alexander Severus, 
Maximinus, the two Gordiani, and Balbinus. We per- 
ceive from this the importance of Herodian’s work, form- 
ing, as it does, a grave and almost solitary chronicle of 
this portion of Roman history ; for the writers of the 
Augustan history, who lived long after him, hardly do 
more than copy his narrative, and, when they deviate 
from him, merit, in general, a far less degree of confi- 
dence This is a testimony rendered in his favour even 
by Julius Capitolinus himself, who (Vet. Albin., c. 12) in- 
vites his readers, if desirous of more lengthened details, 
to seek for them in Marius Maximus or Herodian, 
who, adds he, are equally distinguished by their accu- 
racy and fidelity. And yet it is on the authority of 
the same Capitolinus that many modern critics have 
grounded their charge against Herodian, of having 
been too partial to Maximinus, and too severe on Alex- 
ander Severus. (Jul. Cap., Vit. Max.,c.13.) From 
this charge, however, Herodian has been successfully 
defended by Isaac Casaubon and the Abbé de Mon- 
gault.—The style of Herodian is plain and unaffected, 


and his narrative in general seems written in a spirit 


of sincerity, but it has no claims to philosophy or crit- 
ical art. The harangues which he has inserted in his 
narrative are elegant, but they want simplicity. His 
greatest fault is having neglected chronology —Among 
the editions of Herodian may be mentioned that of Ir- 
misch, Lips., 1789, 5 vols. 8vo, and that of Bekker, 
Berol., 1826, 8vo. The former is remarkable for its 
excessive load of commentary ; the latter, which con- 
tains merely the text and various readings, presents 
the latest and best text of the historian.—Politian gave 
to the world in 1490 a Latin version of Herodian, re- 
markable for its elegance rather than fidelity, and ded- 
icated it to Innocent VIII. He was liberally rewarded 
by the pontiff. (Politian, Epist., 8, 1-5.) It is as- 
certained, however, now, that he merely corrected the 
version of Omnibonus Vincentius. (Consult Tira- 
boschi, vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 339.—Heeren, Gesch. der 
Class. Lit. in Mittelalter., vol. 2, p. 301, seg., Got- 
ting., 1822.— Schill, Hist. Lit. Gr.5 vol. 4, p. 192,— 
Biogr. Univ., vol. 20, p. 273, segq.)—II. A gramma- 
rian of Alexandrea, often confounded with the histori- 
an above mentioned. He was a son of the celebrated 
Apollonius Dyscolus, and flourished in the second 
century of the Christian era. He dedicated to the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius his general grammar, of 
which we have only some 
extracts remaining. We have also some fragments of 
other works ;. and Pierson has given in his edition of 
Meris a ee ‘of the same writer on cai of 


unpublished and abridged | 
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words, entitled Phileterus. The treatise published 
by Valckenaer, at the end of his Ammonius, on barba- 
risms and solecisms, and the name of the author of 
which that scholar did not know, was discovered by 
Villoison to have been written by this same Herodian. 
Other minor productions of his are given by the last- 
mentioned scholar, in his Anecdota, and by Hermann 
in his treatise De Emendanda ratione G. G.—Consult 
the remarks of Hase, as given by Scholl (Hist. Lit. 
Gr., vol. 5, p. 25). 

Heroporus, I. a celebrated Greek historian, born 
_at Halicarnassus, B.C. 484. (Larcher, Vie dHerod., 
“p. 1.—Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. 1, p. 29, 2d ed.) 
He was of Dorian extraction, and of a distinguished 
family. (Suidas, s. v.‘Hpd0.) Panyasis, an eminent 
poet, whom some ranked next to Homer (Suidas, s. 
v. Ilavvde.), while others place him after Hesiod and 
Antimachus, was his uncle either by the mother’s or 
father’s side. Herodotus is regarded by many as the 

father of profane history, and Cicero (Leg., 1, 1) calls 
him “historia patrem:” by this, however, nothing 
more must be meant, than that he is the first profane 
historian whose work is distinguished for its finished 
form, and has come down to us entire. Thus Cicero 
rae on another occasion, speaks of him as the 
rst “gut princeps genus hoc (scribendi) ornavit” 
(De Orat., 2, 13); while Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
has given us a list of many historical writers who pre- 
ceded him. (Consult Creuzer, Fragm. Hist. Antiq. 
Heidelh., 1826, 8vo.) The facts of his life are few and 
doubtful, except so far as we can collect them from 
his own works. Not liking the government of Lyg- 
damis, who was tyrant of Halicarnassus, Herodotus 
retired for a season to the island of Samos, where he 
is said to have cultivated the Ionic dialect of the Greek, 
which was the language there prevalent. Before he 
was thirty years of age he joined in an attempt, which 
proved successful, to expel Lygdamis. But the ban- 
ishment of the tyrant did not give tranquillity to Hali- 
carnassus, and Herodotus, who himself had become 
an object of dislike, again left his native country, and 
joined, as it is said, a colony which the Athenians sent 
to Thurium in Southern Italy, B.C. 443. He is said 
to have died in Thurium, and to have been buried in 
the Agora.—Herodotus presents himself to our con- 
sideration in two points; as a traveller and observer, 
and as an historian. The extent of his travels ma 
be ascertained pretty clearly from his History ; but the 
order in which he visited each place, and the time of 
visiting, cannot be determined, ‘The story of his read- 
ing his work at the Olympic games, on which occasion 
he is said to have received universal applause, and to 
have had the names of the nine Muses given to the 
nine books of his History, has been well discussed by 
Dahlmann, and we may perhaps say disproved. (He- 
rodot., aus seinem Buche, sein Leben, Altona, 1823.) 
The story is founded upon a small piece by Lucian, 
entitled ‘‘ Herodotus or Aétion,” which apparently was 
not intended by the writer himself as an_ historical 
truth; and, in addition to this, Herodotus was only 
about twenty-eight years old (Suid., s. v. Qovxvdidye) 
when he is said to have read to the assembled Greeks 
at Olympia a work which was the result of most ex- 
tensive travelling and research, and which bears in 
every part of it evident marks of the hand of a man of 
mature age. The Olympic recitation is not even al- 
‘luded to by Plutarch, in his treatise on the “Malignity 
of Herodotus.” At a later period Herodotus read his 
History, as we are informed by Plutarch and Eusebius, 
at the Panathenzan festival at Athens, and the Athe- 
nians are said to have presented him with the sum of 
ten talents for the manner in which he had spoken of 
the deeds of their nation. The account of this sec- 
= ant may be true.—With a simplicity which 
4 aracterizes his whole work, Herodotu 


_ play of the great extent of his travels. He frequently 


akes no dis- 
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avoids saying in express terms that he was at a place, 
but he uses words which are as conclusive as any pos- 
itive statement. He describes a thing as standing be- 
hind the door (2, 182), or on the right hand as you en- 
ter a temple (1, 51); or he was told something by a 
person in a particular place (2, 28); or he uses other 
words equally significant. In Africa he visited Egypt, 
from the coast of the Mediterranean to Elephantine, 
the southern extremity of the country (2, 29); and he 
travelled westward as far as Cyrene (2, 32, 181), and 
probably farther. In Asia he visited Tyre, Babylon, 
Ecbatana (1, 98), and probably Susa (5, 52, seqq. ; 6, 
119). He also travelled to various parts of Asia Mi- 
nor, and probably went as far as Colchis (2, 104). In 
Europe he visited a large part of the country along the 
Black Sea, between the mouths of the Danube and the 
Crimea, and went some distance into the interior. He 
seems to have examined the line of the march of Xerxes 
from the Hellespont to Attica, and certainly had seen 
numerous places on this route. He was well ac- 
quainted with Athens (1, 98; 5, 77), and also with 
Delphi, Dodona, Olympia, Delos, and many other 
places in Greece. ‘That he had visited some parts of 
Southern Italy is clear from his work (4, 99; 5, 44). 
The mention of these places is sufficient to show 
that he must have seen many more. So wide and 
varied a field of observation has rarely been present- 
ed to a traveller, and still more rarely to any histori- 
an, either of ancient or modern times ; and, if we can- 
not affirm that the author undertook his travels with 
a view to collect materials for his great work, a sup- 
position which is far from improbable, it is certain that, 
without such advantages, he could never have written 
it, and that his travels must have suggested much in- 
quiry, and supplied many valuable facts, which after- 
ward found a place in his History. The nine books of 
Herodotus contain a great variety of matter, the unity 
of which is not perceived till the whole work has been 
thoroughly examined ; and for this reason, ona first pe- 
rusal, the History is seldom well understood. But the 
subject of his History was conceived by the author both 
clearly and comprehensively. His aim was to com- 
bine a general history of the Greeks and the barbari- 
ans (that is, those not Greeks) with the history of the 
wars between the Greeks and Persians. According- 
ly, in the execution of his main task, he traces the 
course of events from the time when the Lydian king- 
dom of Creesus fell before the arms of Cyrus, the found- 
er of the Persian monarchy (B.C. 546), to the capture 
of Sestus (B.C. 478), an event which crowned the tri- 
umph of the Greeks over the Persians. The great 
subject of his work, which is comprised within the 
space of 68 years, not more than the ordinary term of 
human life, advances, with a regular progress and tru- 
ly dramatic development, from the first weak and di- 
vided efforts of the Greeks to resist Asiatic numbers, 
to their union as a nation, and their final triumph in 
the memorable battles of Thermopylx, Salamis, and 
Platwa. But with this subject, which has a complete 
unity, well maintained from its commencement to its 
close, the author has interwoven, conformably to his 
general purpose, and by way of occasional digression, 
sketches of the various people and countries which he 
had visited in his wide-extended travels. The more 
we contemplate the difficulty of thus combining a kind 
of universal history with a substantial and distinct nar- 


rative, the more we admire, not the art of the historian 


(for such, in the proper sense of the term, he could not ~ 
well possess), but that happy power of bringing togeth- 
er and arranging his materials, which was the result of 
the fulness of his information, the distinctness of his 
knowledge, and the clear conception of his subject. 
These numerous digressions are among the most valua- 
able parts of his work ; and, if they had been omitted or 
lost, barren indeed would have been our investigation 
into the field of ancient history, over which the labour 
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of one man now throws a clear and steady light.—The 
style of Herodotus is simple, pleasing, and generally 
perspicuous ; often highly poetical both in expression 
and sentiment. But it bears evident marks of belong- 
ing to a period when prose composition had not yet 
become a subject of art. His sentences are often ill- 
constructed and hang loosely together; but his clear 
comprehension of his own meaning, and the sterlin 

worth of his matter, have saved him from the Hike 
of diffuseness and incoherence. His acquirements 
were apparently the result of his own experience. In 
physical knowledge he was certainly behind the sci- 
ence of his day. He had, no doubt, reflected on politi- 
cal questions ; but he seems to have formed his opinions 
mainly from what he himself had observed. ‘To pure 
philosophical speculations he had no inclination, and 
there is not a trace of such in his writings. He had 
a strong religious feeling bordering on superstition, 
though even here he could clearly distinguish the gross 
and absurd from that which was decorous. He seems 
to have viewed the manners and customs of all nations 
in a more truly philosophical way than many so-called 
philosophers, considering them as various forms of 
social existence under which happiness might be 
found. He treats with decent respect the religious 
observances of every nation; a decisive proof, if any 
were wanting, of his great good sense.—That He- 
rodotus was not duly appreciated by all his country- 
men, and that in modern times his wonderful stories 
have been the subject of merriment to the half-learn- 
ed, who measure his experience by their own igno- 
rance, we merely notice, without thinking it necessary 
to say more. ‘The incidental confirmations of his ve- 
racity, which have been accumulating of late years on 
all sides, and our more exact knowledge of the coun- 
tries which he visited, enable us to appreciate him bet- 
ter than many of the Greeks themselves could do; and 
it cannot now be denied, that a sound and comprehen- 
sive study of antiquity must be based upon a thorough 
knowledge of the work of Herodotus.—Plutarch ac- 
cused Herodotus of partiality, and composed a treatise 
on what he termed the ‘‘malignity” of this writer 
(mept_ti¢ ‘Hpodérou mpererOetae), taxing him with in- 
justice towards the Thebans, Corinthians, and Greeks 
in general; but the whole affair is a weak and frivo- 
lous one. The historian has also found two new an- 
tagonists in more recent times. MM. Chahan de Cir- 
pied and F. Martin, authors of a work entitled ‘‘ Re- 
cherches Curieuses sur Vhistorie ancienne de I’ Asie,” 
drawn from Oriental manuscripts in the ‘“ Bibliothéque 
du Roi’’ (Paris, 1806), oppose to him the testimony of 
Mar-Ibas-Cadina, a Syrian, and the secretary of Vala- 
sarces, king of Armenia. This writer pretends to have 
found in the archives of Nineveh a Greek translation, 
made by order of Alexander the Great, of a Chaldean 
work of very remote antiquity. ‘The history of Mar- 
Ibas-Cadina no longer exists, but it was the source 
whence Moses of Chorene in the fifth century, and 
John Catholicos in the tenth, drew the materials for 
their respective works. This attack, however, on the 
credibility of the Greek writer, is undeserving of any 
serious consideration, more especially as the French 
editors themselves, just mentioned, confess that Mar- 
Ibas-Cadina deals largely in fable.—A life of Homer is 
commonly ascribed to Herodotus, and appears in most 
editions of his history ; but it is now deemed supposi- 
titious. The three best editions of Herodotus are, 
that of Wesseling, Amst., 1763, fol. ; that of Schweig- 
haeuser, Argent, 1816, 6 vols. 8vo; and that of 
Bahr, Lips., 1880-35, 4 vols. 8vo. The edition of 
Schweighaeuser has a ‘“ Lexicon Herodoteum,”’ form- 
ing a seventh volume, which isa useful aid to stu- 


dents, though far from being complete. Some time | 


after the appearance of Schweighaeuser’s Herodotus, 


Gaisford collated anew the Sancroft MS. (one of the | 
ee meer useripts of the historian), and published an_ 
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edition from the Oxford press, in 1824 ; but the result 
of the collation has added nothing of any value to 
Schweighaeuser’s text. The edition of Bahr is, per- 
haps, the most useful of the three. It contains an ex- 
cellent body of notes, many of them selected from the 
writings of Creuzer, especially from his “ Commenta- 
tiones Herodotew,” and refers constantly to the most 
recent speculations of the German scholars on the dif- 
ferent topics discussed by Herodotus. There is also 
a French translation of the history by Larcher, Paris, 
1802, 9 vols. 8vo, of great fidelity, and highly esteem- 
ed for its very valuable commentary. Very important 
aid may likewise be obtained by the student from Ren- 
nell’s and Niebubr’s respective dissertations on the 
geography of Herodotus. A reprint of the former ap- 
peared from the London press in 1830, 2 vols. 8vo; 
and a translation of the latter from the German was 
published at Oxford, 1830, 8vo. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., 
vol. 12, p. 163, segg.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, 
p. 140, segg.)—II. The author of an ancient glossary 
on Hippocrates, supposed by some to have been the 
same with Herodotus of Tarsus (No. III.). Others 
think that the glossary in question is merely intended 
as a collection of words found in the history of Herod- 
otus of Halicarnassus, and that it has been incorpora- 
ted with the works of Hippocrates for no other reason 
than because this physician wrote in the Ionic dialect, 
and many terms occur both in his works and in the 
history of Herodotus. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, 
p- 6.)—III. A physician of Tarsus, of the empiric 
school, and successor to Menodotus of Nicomedia. A 
work of his, entitled “‘ The Physician,” is mentioned by 
Galen (Sect. 2, Comment. in vi. Epid. Hippocr. text., 
42). t ‘ 

Heroes ("Hpwec), the plural of Heros (“Hpuc), a 
name given by the Greeks to a class of persons sup- 
posed to be intermediate between gods and men, and 
usually of divine descent on at least one side. Such 
were worshipped with divine honours by those cities 
and races of men which claimed them as their fathers 
or ancestors his divine origin, however, was not 
essential: thus Philippus of Crotona, who fell in the 
battle against the Phoenicians and Egestwans, was 
made a hero for his beauty ; a heroum or shrine was 
built on the spot where he was buried, and sacrifices 
were offered tohim. (Herod., 5,47.) Ata later age, 


Avatus and Brasidas were worshipped as heroes at 


Sicyon and Amphipolis respectively ; and the Atheni- 
ans slain at Marathon received similar honours. Con- 
cerning these last, legends were current, which show 
that a supernatural and mythological character was 
really ascribed to them, and they, probably, were the 
latest of the Greeks to whom such a character was at- 
tributed. The Heroic Age, properly so called, appears, 
however, to have terminated with the immediate de- 
scendants of the Greeks who returned from Troy, and 
to have extended backward for an uncertain length of 
time, estimated by Thirlwall at six generations, or 
about 200 years. ‘This is the fourth or Heroic Age 
of Hesiod, in which Jupiter ‘‘ made the divine brood of 
heroes, better and braver than the third or brazen race.” 
(Op., et D., 157.) These were the princes and war- 
riors of mythological history, such as Theseus, Perseus, 
and those who fought at the sieges of ‘Thebes 4 
Troy. In Homer, the word Hero occurs frequently, ‘ 
but in quite a different sense: it is applied collec 
to the whole body of fighters, Argeii, Danai, and Achat, — 
without reference to individuals of peculiar merit ; and, 
indeed, often appears to be used for little more than an 
r the man, or the warrior, would 


expletive, when he, UrrUe 
Hap Aote equally ae Indeed, the application of the 
but is extended 


word is not even limited to warriors, : 
to heralds, wise counsellors, kings, &c. It has been 


® 
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ted, with considerable plausibility, that the word kif 
eases do if d the members of those rovit ands ‘’? 
who in the earliest times overran Bales ng from 
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the south of Thessaly, and giving extension to the 
name, first of Achzans, and afterward of Hellenes, as 
we learn from the legends in Pausanias and Thucydi- 
des ; so that in the same sense the Normans who col- 
onized Italy, or the Saxons who settled in England, 
might justly be called heroes. The root of the word 
seems to be her, whence come the Latin and German 
forms of herus and herr (‘‘ master’’); vir, virtus, &c. 
The Sanscrit word swéra appears to contain the same 
element as ‘‘ heros.” —The promiscuous (or Homeric) 
use of the word “hero” disappeared in the age suc- 
ceeding the Homeric poems. It seems probable that 
the Hellenic invasion, commonly called the return of 
the Heraclide, put an end to it. The new conquerors 
of Southern Greece do not seem themselves to have 
borne or used the title; and afterward, when they or 
their descendants looked back to the warlike legends 
of the earlier race who had borne the title, the lays, ex- 
ploits, and legends were called heroic; and from the 
combined effect of poetical exaggeration, reverence for 
antiquity, and traditions of national descent, the more 
modern use of the word arose, carrying with it notions 
of mythical dignity, and of superiority to the later races 
of mankind. The custom of showing respect or af- 
‘ fection by making precious offerings, and celebrating 
costly sacrifices at the tombs of the dead; the imagi- 
native temper of the Greeks, which, as it loved to as- 
cribe a divine genealogy to the great, was equally will- 
ing to admit them to a share of the divine nature and 
enjoyments after death; and the love of magnifying 
past ages, common to all nations, will sufficiently ex- 
plain the change of earthly leaders into protecting genii 
or demons, who were believed to be immortal, invisi- 
ble, though frequenting the earth, powerful to bestow 
good or evil, and therefore to be appeased or propitia- 
ted like the gods themselves. In the age of Hesiod, 
as is evident from the passage above referred to, the 
day of heroes was past, and they were already invest- 
ed with their mythological character, which appears to 
furnish one among other reasons for believing him to 
have lived after the Homeric age. (Thirlwall’s Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 123; segq.—Philological Museum, No. 4, p. 
72, seqq.-—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 12, p. 160, seq.) 
Heron or Hero, I. a native of Alexandrea, and dis- 
ciple of Ctesibius flourished about 217 B.C. He was 
celebrated as a mechanician, and invented the hydrau- 
lic clock, and the machine called “the fountain ¢ 
Hero.” He must have enjoyed a high reputation, 
since he is mentioned by Gregory Nazianzen with 
Euclid and Ptolemy. He is now, however, principally 
known by some fragments of his writings on mechan- 


ics, which are to be found in the “ Mathematici Vete- 


res,” published at Paris in 1693. His extant writit 
are, 1. ‘On the Machine called the Chirobdallistra” 


(Xerpobardiotpac katackevy Kai oumpeTpia). This is 
found in the “ Mathematici Veteres” already cited. 
—2. Barulcus (BapoiAxoc), a treatise on the raising of 
heavy weights, which is mentioned by Pappus, and 
was found by Golius in Arabic. A translation of it 
into German, by Burgman, was published in the Com- 
ment. Goelt., 7, 77.—83. Belopoeica (Bedorouixa), a 
treatise on the manufacture of darts, published by 
Baldi, with an account of Hero, at Augsburg, in 
1616, and also in the Math. Vet—4. On Pneumatic 
( rd LO 
* ye among the ancient writers of the applica- 
__-. tion of steam as a moving power. (Stuart's History 
A of the Steam-Engine, 4to.) It was published by 
ommandine at Urbino in 1575, and at Amsterdam 
in 1680, and also in the Math. Vet., with the addi- 
tions of Aleotti, who had previously published an Ital- 
° ian version at Bologna in 1542, and at Ferrara in 
1589.—5. On the Construction of Automata (repi 
AdrouarorontixGy), contained in the Math. Vet.—6. 
loptrics, from which Heliodorus, a mathemati- 
! vias abel alls :hshormatibement of the 
1 


| ground. 
Opolis, and the Egyptian fable must therefore have 
‘been invented after the foundation of the place by the 


|| a separate establishment. 
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Christian era, has left an extract, and of which a MS. 
exists in the Strasburg library. Other works of Hero, 
now lost, are mentioned by Pappus, Eutocius, Heli- 
odorus, ec. (Schmidt, Hierons Alexandrini Vita 
Scripta et quedam inventa, Helmstad., 1714, 4to.)— 
II. Commonly called the Younger, is supposed to 
have flourished during the reign of the Emperor He- 
raclius, which commenced A.D. 610. He also wrote 
on mechanical and mathematical subjects. His native 
country is uncertain. In a work attributed to him 
(On Geodesy), he states, that the precession of the 
equinoxes had produced seven degrees of effect since 
the time of Ptolemy, so that he must have been about 
500 years later than Ptolemy. He is generally placed, 
however, as already remarked, under the reign of He- 
raclius. The writings of Hero the Younger are, 1.— 
A book “ On Machines of War” (Hodsopkyrixa), ed- 
ited in Latin by Barocius, Venice, 1572, together with, 
2. A book of “ Geodesy,” a term then meaning practi- 
cal geometry.—3. “ On the Attack and Defence of — 
Towns,” printed in the Math. Vet.—4. A book “ On 
Military Tactics,” said by Lambecius to exist in MS. 
in the library at Vienna.—5. On the Terms in Geom- 
etry, printed at Strasburg, 1571, and also edited by 
Hasenbalg, Stralsund, 1826, 4to, with notes.—6. Ge- 
ometrical Extracts, printed by the Benedictines, in the 
first volume of the Analecta Greca, Paris, 1688, from 
a copious MS. in the royal library at Paris.—7. A ge- 
ometrical manuscript, stated by Lambecius to be in 
the library at Vienna.—IIJ. A mathematician, who 
flourished about the middle of the 5th century, and 
was the teacher of Proclus. None of his works have 
reached us. 

HeEroopois, a city of Egypt, about equidistant from 
Pelusium, the apex of the Delta, and the city of Arsi- 
noé, on the extremity of the western branch of the 
Sinus Arabicus. It gave to that branch the name of 
Sinus Herodpolites, now Bahr-Assuez. It was a city 
of comparatively recent origin, founded by the Greeks 
for commercial purposes; and its very name, which 
Pliny translates by Heroum Oppidum, shows the Gre- 
cian origin of the place. Stephanus of Byzantium, 
however, asserts that the previous name of the city 
was Hemos (Atwoc), because Typhon was here wound- 
ed by lightning, and his blood gushed forth upon the 
Hemos is a Grecian name as well as Hero- 


Greeks. Herodpolis remained a place of importance 
as long as the canal of Ptolemy formed one of the 
channels of communication in this quarter. It be- 
longed, however, to no nome, but, like Arsinoé, was 
It sunk with the canal, and. 
the ruins are said to be no longer visible, being buried 


probably beneath the sand. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
10, pt. 2, p. 516, seqq.) 


Heropuitus, a celebrated physician, a native of 
Chalcedon, of the family of the Asclepiades, and a 
disciple of Praxagoras. . Galen, indeed, has called him 
a Carthaginian; but in the book entitled “ Introduc- 
tion,” which is ascribed to Galen, he is said to be of 
Chalcedon. Herophilus lived under Ptolemy Soter, 
and was contemporary with the philosopher Diodorus, 
and with the celebrated physician Erasistratus, with 
whose name his own is commonly associated in the 
history of anatomical science. As a physician, He- 
rophilus is mentioned with praise by both the ancient . 
and the early modern writers. Cicero, Plutarch, and 
Pliny, in particular, praise him. Galen says that he 
carried anatomy to the highest degree of perfection. 
(De dissec. matric., p. 211.—De dogm. Hipp. et Plat., 
lib. 8, p. 318.) With such zeal, indeed, did Herophi- 
lus pursue this science, that’he is said to have dissect- 
ed 700 subjects, and it was against him and Erasistra- 
tus that the very improbable charge was first made, of 
having frequently opened living criminals, that they 
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might discover the secret springs of life. (Celsus, 
Pref.) From the peculiar advantages which the 
school of Alexandrea presented by this authorized dis- 
section of the human body, it gained, and for many 
centuries preserved, the first reputation for medical 


education, so that Ammianus Marcellinus, who lived) 
_ about 650 years after its establishment, says, that it 


was sufficient to secure credit to any physician if he 
could say that he had studied at Alexandrea. (Amm. 
Marc., 22, 16.) Herophilus made great discoveries 
in anatomy, and Fallopius calls him the evangelist of 
anatomists. (Fallop., Observ., p. 395.) He is to be 
regarded as the inventor of pathological anatomy, hay- 
ing been the first that thought of opening the bodies 
of men after death, in order to ascertain the nature of 
the malady which had caused their dissolution. His 
principal discoveries have reference to the nervous 
system, which he acknowledged as the seat of the sen- 


sations. (Galen, de loc. affect., lib. 3, p. 282.—Ruf-| 


fus, de appellat. part. corp. hum., lib. 2, p. 65.) He 
first determined that the nerves are not connected with 
the membranes that cover the brain, but with the brain 
itself, though as yet the distinction of the nerves from 
the tendons and other white tissues had not been made 
out The description which Herophilus gave of the 
brain itself was far superior to those of previous au- 
thors. He discovered the arachnoid membrane, and 
showed that. it lined the ventricles, which he supposed 
were the seat of the soul; and the chief meeting of 
the sinuses, into which the veins of the brain pour their 
blood, still bears the name of toreular Herophili. He 
noticed the lacteals, though he was not aware of their 
He pointed out that the first division of the in- 
testinal canal is never more than the breadth of twelve 


' fingers in length, and from this fact proposed for it a 


name, the Latin form of which (duodenum) is still ap- 
plied to it. He described with great exactness the 
organ of sight, and gave to its various membranes the 
names which have still, in a great measure, remained 
to them. He operated on the cataract by extracting 
the crystalline humour. The ancient physicians praise 
his descriptions of the os hyotdes, which he called 
mapaorarnc, of the liver, and of the parts of genera- 
tion (Ruffus, l. c., p. 37.— Galen, de Administr. 
Anat., lib. 6, p. 172.) Herophilus was the first, also, 
that had just notions respecting the pulse, of which his 
master, Praxagoras, had taught him some of the value, 
as a means of discriminating diseases. (Galen, de diff. 
puls., lib. 2, p. 24.—Plin., 11, 37.—Id., 29, 1.) He 
does not appear to have drawn many pathological con- 
clusions from his knowledge of the healthy structure. 
It was he, however, who first showed that paralysis is 
the result, not of a vitiated state of the humours, as 
was previously imagined, but of an affection of the 
nervous system. Herophilus seems to have founded 
a school which took its name from him. He is sup- 
posed to have been the first that commented on the 
aphorisms of Hippocrates. His commentary exists in 
manuscript in the Ambrosian library at Milan. All 
his other works, among which was one on respiration, 
are lost. (Sprengel, Hist. de la Med., vol. 1, p. 433, 
seq.) 
Herosrratvs, less correctly Erosrritus, the in- 
cendiary who set fire to the famous temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. When put to the torture, he confessed 
that his only object was to gain himself a name among 
posterity. - The states-general of Asia endeavoured, 
very foolishly, to prevent this, by ordering that his 
name should never be mentioned; but the natural 
consequence was, that it is mentioned by all contem- 
orary historians, and has reached even our own time, 
in full accordance with the wishes of the man who 
bore it. (Plut., Alex., c. 3.—Cic., N. D., 2, 27.— 
Val. Max., 8, 14.—Strab., 640.—Vid. Ephesus.) 
Hersn, a daughter of Cecrops, king of Athens, be- 
loved: by Mercury. The god disclosed his doxe:te Ag- 
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lauros, Herse’s sister, and entreated her good offices in 
his suit. These she promised on condition of receiv- 
ing a large quantity of gold, and drove him out of the 
palace until he should have given it. Minerva, in- 
censed at her cupidity, and provoked with her also for 
other causes, sent Envy to fill her bosom with that 
baneful passion. Unable thereupon to endure the 
idea of her sister’s felicity, she sat down at the door, 
determined not to permit the god to enter. Mercury, 
provoked by her obstinacy, changed her into a black 
stone. Herse became the mother of Cephalus. (Ovid, 
Met., 2, 708, segg.—Apollod., 3, 14.—Vid. Cecrops.) 
Hersixia, one of the Sabine females carried away 
by the Romans at the celebration of the Consualia. 
She was given to Romulus as a spouse, and, after his 
death, became herself a divinity, under the name of 
Hora (Youth). ‘The common reading, Ora, is wrong. 
(Consult Gierig, ad Ovid, Met., 14, 851.) 
Herrna, a goddess worshipped by the ancient Ger- 
mans, and, according to ‘Tacitus (Germ., c. 40), the 
same with the earth. (‘‘ Hertham, id est, Terram ma- 
trem, colunt.”) She was supposed to take part in hu- 
man affairs, and even sometimes to come among mor- 
tals. She had asacred grove in an island of the ocean, 
and a chariot, covered with a veil, standing in the 
grove and consecrated to her service. Whenever it 
was known that the goddess had descended into this 
her sanctuary, her car was got ready, cows were yoked 
to it, and the deity was carried around in the covered 
vehicle. Festivity reigned in every place which the 
goddess honoured with her presence: wars ceased, 
arms were laid aside, and peace and harmony prevail- 
ed, until the priest declared that the goddess was sated 
with human converse, and once more enclosed her 
within the temple. (Tacit., ibid.) The very name 
Hertha, and its close resemblance to our English word 
Earth, proves Tacitus to be right in making Hertha 
and the Harth identical. (Compare the Anglo-Saxon 
Hearth, i. e., ‘‘Earth.”) .The island mentioned by 
Tacitus is supposed by many to have been that of Ru- 
gen, in the Baltic, while others have sought for it in 
the Northern Ocean. Certain traditions in the island 
of Rugen seem to favour the former opinion. (Con- 
sult Voyage dans lisle de Rugen, par Zollner, and 
Panckoucke’s Germany of Taciius, p. 204, i notis.) 
_ Hertry, a barbarian race, who attacked the Roman 
empire on its decline. Their first appearance was on 
the shores of the Black Sea. They were subsequently 
defeated by the Ostrogoths; but, after the death of 
Attila, they founded a powerful empire on the Danube. 
According to Jornandes (De Reb., Get.), they first 
dwelt in Scandinavia, and, being driven thence by the 
Danes, wandered eastward as far as the Palus Mzotis, 
and settled in that neighbourhood. They continued 
making frequent incursions into the empire until the 
reign of Anastasius, when great numbers of them were 
cut off by the Lombards, and the rest migrated to the 
West. ‘They began to invade the empire about A.D. 
526. (Paul. Warnef., de Gest. Longob., 1, 20.— 
Procop., Beil. Goth., 2,11.) The Heruli made them- 
selves masters, at one time, of Rome itself, under their ; 
king Odoacer, and from this period, A.D. 476, is dated 
the fall of the Western Empire. niche we 
Hesidpus (‘Hoiodoc), a celebrated Grecian poet, a 
commonly supposed to have been born at Cume or 63 
Cyme, in ee s, and to boyd been sae an early 
e, to Ascra in Beeotia. oll, Gesch. ch. 
te vol. 1, p. 130,.—. iL Cyrald., Vit. Hes.) Go t- * 
ling, however, has shown very clearly, from the poet’s 
own words (Op. et 48, seq.), that he must have 
been’born at Ascra.. His father, it seems, Med migtee : 
ted from Cyme to Ascra in consequence 0 his pov- 
erty, and resided at the latter place for some time, 
though without obtaining the rights of a citizen. Still, 
however, he le 


at his death a considerable property to 
his two sons, Hesiod, and a younger brother named P er 
Pa ’ a 
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ses. The brothers divided the inheritance ; but Per- 
ses, by means of bribes to the judges, contrived to de- 
fraud his elder brother. Hesiod thereupon migrated 
to Orchomenus, as Gdottling supposes, and the harsh 
epithets which he applies to his native village (Op. et 
D., 637, seq.) were, tm all probability, prompted by re- 
sentment at the wrong which he had suffered from the 
Ascrean judges, in relation to the division of his patri- 
mony. (Gottling, Praf. ad Hes., p. iv.) From a 
passage in the proém to the Theogony, it has been in- 
ferred that Hesiod was literally a shepherd, and tended 
tis flocks on the side of Helicon; and this supposition, 
though directly at variance with the statement of Pau- 
sanias, who makes him a priest of the Muses on Mount 
Helicon, seems decidedly the most rational one. He 
was evidently born in an humble station, and was him- 
self engaged in rural pursuits ; and this perfectly accords 
with the subject of the poem which was unanimously 
ascribed to him, namely, the Works and Days, which 
_ is a collection of reflections and precepts relating to 
husbandry, and the regulation of a rural household. 
The only additional fact that can be gathered from 
Hesiod’s writings is, that he passed into the island of 
Eubeea, on occasion of a poetical contest at Chalcis, 
which formed part of the funeral games instituted in 
honour of Amphidamas : that he obtained a tripod as 
the prize, and consecrated it to the Muses of Helicon. 
This latter passage, however, is suspected by Guietus 
and Wolf; but it seems to have formed a part of the 
poem from time immemorial; and it may not be un- 
reasonable to infer its authenticity from the tradition 
respecting an imaginary contest between Homer and 
Hesiod. That the passage should have been raised 
on the basis of the tradition is impossible, because, in 
that case, it is obvious that the name of Homer would 
have appeared in the verses; but it is highly probable 
that the tradition was built on the passage. If the 
passage be a forgery, it is a forgery without any os- 
tensible purpose ; it is a mere gratuitous imposture 
which tends to nothing; and it seems impossible that 
any person should take the trouble of foisting suppos- 
ititious lines ita Hesiod’s poem, for the barren object 
of inducing a belief that he had won a poetical prize 
from somebody. ‘This nullity of purpose could not but 
strike those Bio, being themselves willing to believe 
that Homer was the competitor at Chalcis, were anx- 
ious for proofs to convince others: and hence an i 
terpolation of this very passage has been practised ; 
which alone shows that, if a forgery, it was an un- 
meaning and useless forgery. For the verse, ‘“ Vic- 
tor in song a tripod bore away,” it has been attempted 
to substitute, ‘‘ Victor in song o’er Homer the divine.” 
Connected with the same design of making Homer and 
Hesiod contemporaries, is an imposture on a large 
scale, which professes to be an historical account of 
_ the contest between Homer and Hesiod, and which 
appears to be erected on the above tradition as related 
by Plutarch; for it is evident, from a passage in the 
work itself, that it was not composed till the time of 
the Emperor Hadrian. As to the tradition of this im- 
aginary meeting, for which not a shadow of evidence 
Fin in Hesiod’s own writings, Robinson offers a 
"Very 


_cidence between this passage of the work and a pas- 


; sage in one of Homer’s hymns, where the writer sup- 
ns icates Venus to ae. the victory in some ap- 
 - ing contest.—The following account is given as 


f Hesiod’s death. Hesiod is said to 
| the oracle of Delphi as to his future 


" destinies, and ythia directed him, in reply, to shun 
a the iret nean Jupiter, since there death await- 
ed him. There were at Argos a temple and a brazen 


ue of Nemean Jove ; and Hesiod, believing this to 

e spot, directed his course to Ginoé, a town 
the ambiguity of the oracle had de- 
also, by obscure report, was 


se 
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probable conjecture: that it originated in a coin- 
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sacred to Nemean Jupiter. He was here the guest of 
two brothers. It happened that their sister Ctemene 
was violated in the night time by the person who had 
accompanied Hesiod, and hung herself in consequence 
of the outrage. This man they accordingly slew ; 


and, suspecting the connivance of Hesiod, killed him 


also, and threw his body into the sea. The murder 
is said to have been detected by the sagacity of He- 
siod’s dog; by some it is related that his corpse was 
brought to the shore by a company of dolphins, at the 
moment that the people were celebrating the festival 
of Neptune. The body of Hesiod was recognised, the 
houses of the murderers were razed to the founda- 
tion, and the murderers themselves cast into the sea. 
Another account states them to have been consumed b 

lightning ; a third, to have been overtaken by a tem- 
pest while escaping to Crete in a fishing-boat, and to 
have perished in the wreck. In truth, the summary 


justice which these brothers executed on the man 


whom they honestly supposed to be the accomplice of _ 
their sister’s dishonour, was not of a nature to call for 
miraculous interference ; but the fable displays the sa- 
credness attached by Grecian enthusiasm to the poet’s 
character.—The only works that remain under the name 
of Hesiod are, 1. "Epya kat Hyépar (** Works and 
Days”); 2. Oeoyovia (A “ Theogony”); 3. ’Aoric¢ 
‘HApax2éovc (The Shield of he ae “Works 
and Days’ (which, according to Pausanias, the Beo- 
tians regarded as the only genuine production of He- 
siod), is so entirely occupied with the events of com- 
mon life, that the author would not seem to have been 
a poet by profession, as Homer was described by the 
ancients, but some Beotian husbandman, whose mind 
had been so forcibly moved by peculiar circumstances 
as to give a poetical tone to the whole course of his — 
thoughts and feelings. The poem consists of advice 
given by Hesiod to his brother Perses, on subjects re- 
lating for the most part to agriculture and the general 
conduct of life. ‘The object of the first portion of the 
poem is to improve the character and habits of Perses, 
to deter him from seeking riches by litigation, and to 
incite him to a life of labour, as the only source of 
permanent prosperity. Mythical narratives, fables, de- 
scriptions, and moral apophthegms, partly of a prover- 
bial kind, are ingeniously chosen and combined, so as 
to illustrate and enforce the principal idea.—In the 
second part Hesiod shows Perses the succession in 
which his labours must follow, if he determines to lead 
a life of industry. But as the poet’s object was not to 
describe the charms of a country life, but to teach all 
the means of honest gain which were then open to the 
Ascrean countryman, he next proceeds, after having 
completed the subject of husbandry, to treat with 
equal detail that of navigation. Here we perceive 
how, in the time of Hesiod, the Beotian farmer him- 
self shipped the overplus of his corn and wine, and 
transported it to countries where these products were 
less abundant. All these precepts relating to the 
works of industry interrupt somewhat suddenly the 
succession of economical rules for the management of a 
family. The poet now speaks of the time of life when 
a man should marry, and how he should look out for a 
wife. He then especially recommends to all to bear 
in mind that the immortal gods watch over the actions 
of men; in all intercourse with others to keep the 
tongue from idle and provoking words, and to preserve 
a certain purity and care in the commonest occurrences 
of every-day life. At the same time, he gives many 
curious precepts, which resemble sacerdotal rules, 
with respect to the decorum to be observed in acts of 
worship, and which, moreover, have much in common 
with the symbolic rules of the Pythagoreans, that as- 
cribed a deep and spiritual import to many unimpor- 
tant acts of ordinary life. Of a very similar nature is 
the last part of the poem, which treats of the days on 


which it is expedient or inexpedient to do this or that 
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business. These precepts, which do not relate to par- 
ticular seasons of the year, but to the course of each 
lunar month, are exclusively of a superstitious charac- 
ter, and are in great part connected with the different 
worships which were celebrated upon these days: but 
our knowledge is far too insufficient to explain them 
all.—One thing must be very evident to all who read 
the ‘““Works and Days,” that in its present state it 
shows a want of purpose and of unity too great to be 
accounted for otherwise than on the supposition of its 
fragmentary nature. Ulrici considers the moral and 
the agricultural instruction as genuine ; the story of 
Prometheus, and that of the Five Ages, as. much al- 
tered from their original Hesiodic form; and the de- 
scription of Winter as latest of all. (Ulrict, Geschichte 
der Hellen. Dichtkunst, vol. 1, p. 360.)—The “ The- 
ogony” is perhaps the work which, whether genuine 
or not, most emphatically expresses the feeling which 
is supposed to have given rise to the Hieratic school. 
It consists, as its name expresses, of an account of the 
origin of the world, including the birth of the gods, 
and makes use of numerous personifications. ‘This 
has given rise to a theory, that the old histories of 
creation, fr which Hesiod drew without under- 
standing them, were in fact philosophical, and not 
mythological, speculations; so that the names which in 
after times were applied to persons, had originally be- 
longed only to qualities, attributes, &c., and that the 
inventor had carefully excluded all personal agency 
from his system. Thus much we may safely assert 
respecting the ‘“ Theogony,” that it points out one im- 
rtant feature in the Greek character, and one which, 
en that character arrived at maturity, produced re- 
Sa of which the Theogony is at best but a feeble 
promise ; we mean that speculative tendency which 
lies at the root of Greek philosophy.—Even as early as 
the time of Pausanias (8, 18, and 9, 31), it was doubt- 
ed whether Hesiod was actually the author of this 
poem. According to a learned German critic, it is a 
species of mélange, formed by the union of several 
gems on the same subject, and which has been ef- 
fected by the same copyists or grammarians. Such is 
the theory of Hermann, who has advanced this hy- 
pothesis in a letter addressed to Ilgen, and which the 
latter has placed at the head of his edition of Homer’s 
Hymns. Hermann thinks that he has discovered seven 
different exordia, composed of the following verses : 
the first, of verses 1, 22-24, 26-52; the second, of 
verses 1-4, 11-21; the third, of verses 1, 2, 5-21, 
75-93 ; the fourth, of verses 1, 53-64, 68-74; the 
Jifth, of verses 1, 53-61, 65, 66; in the sixth, the 6Uth 
and 61st verses were immediately followed by the 67th, 
the seventh, of verses 1, 94-103.—The Theogony is 
interesting as being the most ancient monument that 
we have of the Greek mythology. When we consider 
it as a poem, we find no composition of ancient times 
so stamped with a rude simplicity of character. It 
is without luminous order of arrangement, abounds 
with dry and insipid details, and only by snatches, as 
it were, rises to any extraordinary elevation of fancy. 
Tt exhibits that crude irregularity, and that mixture of 
meanness and grandeur, which characterize a strong 
but uncultivated genius. The censure of Quintilian, 
that “ Hesiod rarely rises, and a great part of him is 
occupied in mere names,” is confessedly merited. 
Considered, however, as a general critique, the judg- 
ment which Quintilian pronounces on Hesiod is liable 
to objection. The sentence just quoted refers plainly 
to the Theogony alone: while the following seems 
exclusively applicable to the Works an ys: “yet 
he is distinguished by useful sentences of morality, and 
a commendable sweetness of diction and expression, 
and he deserves the palm in the m style of wri- 
ting.” The Battle of the God Vy cannot 
surely be classed among the specim 
style. This passage, together with th 
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piter and Typhoéus, astonishes the reader by. sudden 
bursts of enthusiasm, for which the prolix and nerve- 
less narrative of the general poem had little prepared 
him. Milton has borrowed some images from these 
descriptions : and the arming of the Messiah for battle ~ 
is obviously imitated from the magnificent picture 
of Jupiter summoning all the terrors of his omnip- 
otence for the Syppation of the Titans. (Eiton’s~ 
Hesiod, p. 16.)—We have also, under the name of 
Hesiod, a fragment of a poem entitled the Heroogony, 
or the genealogy and history of the demi-gods. To 
this poem some unknown rhapsodist has attached a 
piece on the combat between Hercules and Cyenus, 
containing a description of the hero’s shield. It is 
from this part that the fragment in question bears the 
title of the ‘‘ Shield of Hercules” (’’Aczic ‘HpakAéovc). — 
Modern critics think that to the Heroogony of Hesiod 
belonged two works which are cited by the ancients, 
the one under the title of ‘‘ Catalogue of Women” 
(Kardaoyo¢ yuvatkGy), giving the history of those 
mortal females who had become the mothers of demi- 
gods; and the other under the title of the “ Great 
Hoece” (MeyaAat ’Hoiar), so named because the his- 
tory of each female or heroine mentioned therein com- 
menced with the words 7, ofn (or, such as). Any in- 
quiry into the character and extent of the Hoea is ren- 
dered very difficult by the obscurity which rests upon 
the relation of this poem to the Catalogue of Women. 
For this latter poem is sometimes stated to be the 
same with the Eoex; and, for example, the fragment 
on Alemena, which, from its beginning, manifestly be- 
longs to the Hoe, is in the scholia to Hesiod placed 
in the fourth book of the Catalogue: sometimes, again, 
the two poems are distinguished, and the statements of 
the Eoez and the Catalogue are opposed to each other. 
(Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod., 2, 181.) We are compelled 
to suppose, therefore, that originally the Eoew and 
Catalogue were different in plan and subject, only that 
both were especially dedicated to the celebration of 
women of the heroic age, and that this then caused the 
compilation of a version, in which both poems were 
moulded together into one whole.—Hesiod wrote in 
the Ionic dialect, with some olisms intermingled. 
We have scholia on his poems by Proclus, John 
Tzetzes, Moschopulus, and John Protospatharius. We 
have to regret the loss of the commentary upon him 
by Aristophanes of Byzantium.—The latest and best 
editions of Hesiod are, that of Dindorf, Lips., 1825, 
8vo, and that of Gottling (in the Bibliotheca Greca), 
Gothe et Erford., 1831, 8vo. (Miiller’s Hist. Lit. 
Gr.—Libr. Us. Knowl., p. 77, seqq.) 

Hesi6nn, a daughter of Laomedon, king of Troy, by 
Strymno (called also Placia or Leucippe), daughter of 
the river-god Scamander. When Apollo and Neptune, 
after having erected the walls of Troy, had been refu- 
sed by Laomedon the stipulated remuneration, Apollo 
wreaked his vengeance by the infliction of.a pesti- 
lence ; and Neptune sent a sea-monster which ravaged 
the coasts of the country, making its appearance with 
every full tide. The oracle being consulted, declared 
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that there would be no deliverance im these calami- 
ties, until Laomedon should expose his own d er 2. 
Hesione as a prey to the monster ae 
cordingly exposed her, having attached he » 
the rocks on the seashore. Hercules, while retu ‘ 


in his vessel from the Euxine, with the girdle of 
Amazon, saw the princess in this situation, and off 
to deliver her if Laomedon would give I 
which Jupiter had presented to T: 
his son Ganymedes. Laomedon ass 
les ne the monster and delive 
faithless ‘Trojan refused to keep. 
sailed away, threatening to ret 
Troy. Some time after this, ) 
complished all his labours, an h 


| term of his servitude wit aie ta resolve c 
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take his long-threatened vengeance on Laomedon. 
He accordingly collected a fleet of eighteen fifty-oared 
vessels (Homer, Jl., 5, 641, says six), manned by a val- 
jant band of volunteer warriors, and, sailing to Ilium, 
took the city, having been powerfully aided by his friend 
and follower Telamon. Hercules slew with his arrows 
Laomedon and all his sons except Podarces, who had 
advised his father to give the sti d reward to the 
hero for the destruction of the monster. He then 
gave Hesione to Telamon as a reward of his valour, 
and allowed her to choose one among the captives to 
be set at liberty. When she had fixed upon her 
brother Podarces, Hercules replied that he must first 
be made a slave, and then she might give something 
for him - ee him. She took her golden veil off 
~ her head, and with it bought him, and hence he was after- 
ward named Priamus (Purchased) instead of Podarces 
_(Swift-foot). Hesione was taken to Greece by Tela- 
mon, where she became the mother of Teucer. (Apol- 
lod., 2, 5, 9, seqq.—Id., 2, 6, 4.—Keighiley’s Mythol- 

ogy; P. 359, 365.) 
Hesperia, a name applied by the poets to Italy, as 
__ lying to the west of Greece. It is of Greek origin 
(‘Eorepia), and is derived from éorépa, ‘‘ evening,” 
7 so that Hesperia properly means “the evening-land,” 
i asgmeshe western region. (Virg., Ain., 1, 530.—ZId. 
ib., 569.— Ovid, Met., 2, 458.—Lucan, 1, 224.) It 
is also, though less frequently, applied to Spain, as ly- 
ing west of Italy. (Horat., Od., 1, 36, 4—Lucan, 

4, 14.) 

Hesprripes, or ‘“‘ the Western Maidens,” three cel- 
ebrated nymphs, whose genealogy is differently given 
by various writers. According to Hesiod (Theog., 
215), they were the daughters of Night, without a fa- 
ther. Diodorus, on the other hand, makes them to 
have had for their parents Atlas and Hesperis daugh- 
ter of Hesperus (Diod. Sic., 4, 27), an account which 
is followed by Milton in his Comus (vy. 981). Others, 
however, to assimilate them to their neighbours the 
Graizw and Go ons, call the Hesperides the offspring 
of Phorcys and Ceto. (Schol. ad Apoll. Rh., 4, 1399.) 
Apollonius gives their names as Avgle, Hespera, and 
Erytheis (4, 1427), while Apollodorus, who increases 
the number to four, calls them Augle, Erythea, Hestia, 
and Arethusa. (Apollod., 2, 5, 11.) Hesiod makes 
them to have dwelt ‘beyond the bright ocean,” op- 
posite to where Atlas stag supporting the heavens 
(Theog., 518), and when Atlas had been fixed as a 
mountain in the extremity of Libya, the dwelling of 
the Hesperides was usually placed in his vicinity, 
though some set it in the country of the Hyperboreans. 
(Apollod., 1. c.)\—According to the legend, when the 
bridal of Jupiter and Juno took place, the different dei- 
ties came with nuptial presents for the latter, and 
among them the goddess of Earth, with branches hav- 
ing golden apples growing on them (‘‘ Terram venisse 
Serentem aurea mala cum ramis.” Hygin., Poet. 
Astron., 2, 3.) Juno, greatly admiring these, begged 
of Earth to plant in her gardens, which extended 
as faras Mount Atlas (‘qui erant usque ad Atlantem 

montem.” Hygin.,1.c.) The Hesperides, or daugh- 
te Atlas, were directed to watch these trees ; but, 
‘as they were somewhat remiss in discharging this duty, 

| frequently plucked off the apples themselves, Ju- 

nt thither a large serpent to guard the precious 
This monster was the offspring of Typhon and 
had a hundred heads, so that it never 
l. c.) According to Pisander, the 
le was Ladon. (Schol. ad Apoll. 
e of the tasks imposed upon Her- 
was to bring him some of this 
s way in quest of it, Hercules 
ridanus, and to the nymphs, the 
and Themis, and inquired of 
vere to be obtained. They 
om he found asleep ; and, 
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in spite of his numerous changes of form, he bound 
and held him fast until he had mentioned where the 
golden apples were. Having obtained this information, 
Hercules went on to Tartessus, and, crossing over to 
Libya, proceeded on his way until he came to Irassa, 
near the lake Tritonis, where Anteus reigned. Af- 
ter destroying this opponent (vid. Anteus) he visited 
Egypt, and slew Busiris, the monarch of that land. 
(Vid. Busiris.) He then roamed through Arabia, and 
after this over the mountains of Libya, which he cleared 
of savage beasts. Reaching then the eastern course 
of the ocean, he was accommodated, as in the adven- 
ture against Geryon, with the radiant cup of the Sun- 
god, in which he crossed to the opposite side. He 
now came to where Prometheus lay chained, and, 
moved by his entreaties, shot the bird that preyed 
upon his liver. Prometheus, out of gratitude, warned 
him not to go himself to take the golden apples, but to 
send Atlas for them, and, in the mean time, to support 
the heavens in his stead. The hero did as desired, 
and Atlas, at his request, went and obtained three ap- 
ples from the Hesperides ; but he said he would take 
them himself to Eurystheus, and that Hercules might 
continue to support the heavens. At thé suggestion 
of Prometheus, the hero feigned assent, but begged 
Atlas to hold the heavens again until he had made a 
pad (o7efpay) to put on his head. Atlas threw down 
ihe apples and resumed his burden, and Hercules 
picked them up and went his way. (Pherecyd., ap 
Schol., 1. c.—Apollod., 1. c.) Another account, how- 
ever, made Hercules to have killed the serpent, and 
to have taken the apples himself. (Hurzp., Herc. 
Fur., 394., seqq.—Apollod., 1. c.) The hero broug’ 
the apples to Hurystheus, who returned them to him, 
and he then gave them to Minerva. The goddess 
carried them back to the garden of the Hesperides. 
(Apollod., l. c —Keightley’s Mythology, p. 251, 361, 
seqg.)—The explanation given to this fable by some 
of the pragmatisers is dul] enough: the Hesperides, 
say they, were the daughters of Hesperus, a Milesian, 
who dwelt in Caria. ‘This Hesperus had sheep with 
very fine fleeces, and so remarkably beautiful in every 
respect that they were called, by a figure of speech, 
“ golden.” Hercules, having chanced to espy these 
valuable animals, as they were feeding on one occa- 
sion near the shore, under the care of a shepherd — 
named Draco (dpéxwv, ‘‘ snake’), drove them on board 
of his ship, along with their keeper, Hesperus being 
dead at the time, and his daughters inheriting his pos- 
sessions. Now, continue these expounders, since the 
same word in Greek (Aa) means both “ sheep” and 
“apples,” the fable of the golden fruit eventually took 
its rise! (Palephat., c. 19.—Compare Varro, R. R., 
2,1, 6.—Diod. Sic., 4, 27.)—Dupuis, who makes Her- 
cules to have been the Sun, and refers his twelve la- 
bours to the passage of that luminary through the signs 
of the zodiac, explains the fable of the Hesperides as 
follows. In the twelfth month, making the first coin- 
cide with Leo, the sun enters the sign Cancer. At 
this period the constellation of Hercules Ingeniculus 
descends towards the western regions, called Hespe- 
ria, followed by the polar dragon, the guardian of the 
apples of the Hesperides. On the celestial sphere 
Hercules tramples the dragon under foot, which falls 
towards him as it sets. Hence the fable. (Compare 
remarks under the article Hercules.)—The gardens of 
the Hesperides are placed by those geographical wri- 
ters who seek to convert a fable into reality, in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient Berenice, now Bengazi, 
in Cyrene the Mediterranean coast of Africa. 
A modern traveller, Captain Beechey, has given us 
some curious information on this point. He remarks 
(p. 316, seqq.), that some very singular pits or chasms, 


of natural formation, were discovered by him in the 
neig d of Bengazi. “They consist of a level 
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tent, enclosed within steep, and, for the most part, per- 
pendicular, sides of solid rock, rising sometimes to a 
height of sixty or seventy feet, or more, before they 
reach the level of the plain in which they are situated. 
The soil at the bottom of these chasms appears to 
have been washed down from the plain above by the 
heavy rains, and is frequently cultivated by the Arabs ; 
so that a person, in walking over the country where 
they exist, comes suddenly upon a beautiful orchard 
or garden, blooming in secret, and in the greatest lux- 
uriance, at a considerable depth beneath his feet, and 
defended on all sides by walls of solid rock, so as to 
be at first sight apparently inaccessible. The effect 
of these secluded little spots, protected, as it were, from 
the intrusion of mankind, by the steepness and depth 
of the barriers which enclose them, is singular and 
pleasing in the extreme; they reminded us of some 
of those secluded retreats which we read of in fairy 
legends or tales. It was impossible to walk along the 
edge of these precipices, looking everywhere for some 
part less abrupt than the rest, by which we might de- 
scend into the gardens beneath, without calling to 
mind the description given by Scylax of the far-famed 
gardens of the Hesperides.” —It has been supposed by 
many, and among the rest by Gossellin and Pacho, 
that the Hesperian gardens of the ancients were no- 
thing more than some of those verdant caves which 
stud the Libyan desert, and which, from their con- 
cealed and inaccessible position, their unknown origin, 
and their striking contrast to the surrounding waste, 
might well suggest the idea of a terrestrial paradise, 
and become the types of the still fairer creations of 
poetic fable. Possibly, therefore, supposing the fable 
Se rest on a real basis, the first of these Elysian groves 
may have been at the extremity of Cyrenaica mentioned 
by Beechey, and the original idea of the legend may 
have been taken from a subterranean garden of the 
above description.—The garden of the Hesperides is 
stated by Scylax (p. 46) to have been an enclosed spot 
of ten stadia each way, filled with thickly-planted fruit- 
trees of various kinds, and inaccessible on all sides. 
It was situated at six hundred and twenty stadia (fifty 
geographical miles) from the port of Barce ; and this 
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on the Continent. Consult remarks under the pre- 
ceding article. , . 

Hespéris, I. daughter of Hesperus. She married 
Atlas, her father’s brother, and became mother of the 
Hesperides, according to one legend. 
27.)—II. A city of Cyrenaica. (Vid. Berenice IX.) 

Hesrerium Cornu (‘Eozepiov xépac), a promontory 
on the western coast of Africa; according to Mannert, 
the present Cape Verd. It is mentioned in the peri- 
plus of Hanno. Rennell, however, makes the Western 
Horn to have been a bay and not a promontory, and 
identifies it with the modern bay or gulf of Bissago. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 2, p- 531.— Rennell, 
Geogr. of Herod., vol. 2, p. 424.) 

Hesprrivs Sinus, a bay on the western coast of 
Africa, and now the bay or gulf of Bissago. Consult — 
preceding article. 

Hespirus, I. son of Japetus and Asia, and brother 
of Atlas. He became the father of Hesperis, who 


nt 


married her uncle Atlas, from which union according — 


to one account, sprang the Hesperides. Hesperus, 
like Atlas, was fabled by some to have been a great 
astronomer, and when ascending Mount Atlas, on one 
occasion, for the purpose of making his observations, 
was blown away by a tempest and no more seen. 
Divine honours were accordingly rendered to him, and 
the evening star was called after his name. (Diod. 
Sic., 3, 59.) By some he is termed the son of At- 
las, as, for example, by Diodorus in the passage just 
cited ; and yet the same writer, with the contradiction 
that usually marks ancient fables, elsewhere calls him 
the brother of Atlas (4, 27—Consult Wesseling, ad 
Diod. Sic., 3, 59).—Another version of the story 
makes Hesperus to have been the son of Aurora and 
Cephalus, and so remarkable for beauty as to have 
contested the palm with Venus, from which circum- 
stance the beautiful star of eve was called after him, 
and the name of Venus was also given to the same 
planet. (Hygin., Poet. Astron., 2,42.—-Eratosth., Ca- 
tast., c. 44.)—II. A name given to the star of even- 
ing. (Consult preceding article.) The same planet, 
when it appeared as the morning star, was called Phos- 
phorus (®woddpoc) and Lucifer, both appellations 


agrees precisely with that of the place described by 
Captain Beechey from Ptolemata. The testimony of 
Pliny (5, 5) is very decided in fixing the site of the 

' Hesperides in the neighbourhood of Berenice. ‘“ Not 
far from the city” (Berenice), ‘is the river Lethon, 
and the sacred grove where the gardens of the Hes- 
perides are said to be situated. We do not mean,” 
yemarks Captain B., “to point out any one of these 
subterranean gardens as that which is described in the 
passage above quoted from Scylax; for we know of 
no one which will correspond, in point of extent, to 
the garden which that author has mentioned. All 
those which we saw were considerably less than the 
fifth of a mile in diameter (the measurement given by 
Scylax) ; and the places of this nature which would 
best agree with the dimensions, are now filled with 
water sufficiently fresh to be drinkable, and take the 
form of romantic little lakes. Scarcely any two of the 
gardens we met with were, however, of the same depth 
or extent; and we have no reason to conclude that, 
because we saw none which were large enough to be 
fixed upon for the garden of the Hesperides, there is 
therefore.no place of the dimensions required ; par- 
ticularly as the singular formation alluded to continues 
to the foot of the Cyrenaic chain, which is fourteen 
‘miles distant in the nearest parts from Berenice.” 
(Compare Edinb. Rev., n. 95, p. 228.) 

Hesprripum InsuLas, are generally thought to cor- 
respond with the Cape de Verd islands; but, as these 
are too far from the coast, they possibly may have been 

 yather the small islands ar Bissagos, lyin ig a little 
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meaning ‘‘the bearer of light.” (Hygin., l. c.—Ca- 
tull., 62, 34, segg.—Serv., ad Virg., ce T, 250.— 
id., ad Virg., Ain.,8, 590.—Muncker, ad Hygin., fab., 
65.—Van Staveren, ad eund. loc.) Pythagoras is said 
to have first pointed out the identity of Hesperus and 
Lucifer. (Menag., ad Diog. Laert., 8, 14.)—Radloff 
has written a curious work on the planets Hesperus and 
Phaéthon, and on their having been respectively shat- 
tered by coming in collision with some comet or other 
heavenly body. He makes the present planet Venus 
to be but a portion of the original star, and among 
other leamed and curious arguments in support of his 
singular position, refers to the well-known passage of 
Scripture as illustrating the tradition of the great 
event: ‘How art thou fallen, Lucifer, star of the 
morning!” (Radloff, Zertriimmerung der grossen 
Planeten Hesperus und Phaéthon, Berlin, 1823.) — 


Hesvs, a deity among the Gauls, the same as ie i 


Mars of the Romans. 


(Lucan, 1, 445.) Lactantiv , 
(Div. Inst., 1, 21) writes the name Heusus. “Com 
pare the Hu-Cadarn (“ Hu the powerful”) in th a 
ditions and ballads of the Welsh. The god Hesus or 


Heusus, in the polytheism of Gaul, was probably an 
intercalation of the Druids. (Consult remarks under 
the article Gallia, p. 534, col. 2.) 4 Pivier, 

Hesycuivs, I. an Egyptian bi 


cites it under the title of Exe (dl 
II. A lexicographer of Alexandrea 
|ing to the common opinion, toward 
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whether the glossary which has reached us under the 
name of this writer be really his, or whether it be not 
merely an abridgment of his work. What has inclined 
some to favour the latter opinion is the circumstance 
of the citations being omitted. Others think, and with 
some appearance of reason, that this lexicon was ori- 
ginally a small volume, and that the numerous biblical 
glosses which are at present found in it have been in- 
tercalated by the copyists, who have taken the remarks 
made in the margin by the possessors of manuscripts 
for portions of the text itself. However this may be, 
the work of Hesychius is very important towards ac- 
quiring a full knowledge of the Greek language. It 
has preserved for us a large number of passages from 
poets, orators, historians, and physicians, whose works 
_are lost. Hesychius explains, moreover, various words 
that depart from the ordinary usage of the Greek 
tongue, as well as terms used in sacrifices, gymnastic 
encounters, &c. And yet it must be acknowledged 
that his text is in a most corrupt state, and that when 
he is a solitary witness his testimony ought to be re- 
ceived with caution. (Mus. Orit., vol. 1, p. 503.) 
e work, in fact, has all the appearance of rough 
notes, put down in the course of reading, rather than 
of a finished production. It was not known until the 
sixteenth century. Only one MS., in the library of 
St. Mark, at Venice, is said to be preserved, and that 
is full of abbreviations, and has many erasures; which 
accounts for the great corruption of the text, in spite 
of the labours of many able editors. It appears, how- 
ever, that in the seventeenth century there existed a 
second manuscript in the Florence library. (Hder?’s 
Bibliogr. Lexicon, vol. 1, p. 772.)—The best edition 
of Hesychius is that of Alberti, completed by Ruhn- 
ken, Lugd. Bat., 1746-1776, 2 vols. fol. It is to be 
regretted, however, that Alberti could not avail him- 
_ self of the valuable MS. notes of Bentley on this lexi- 
¢ cographer.—The editio princeps of Hesychius was pub- 
lished by the elder Aldus, Venice, 1514, fol., under the 
care of Marcus Musurus. The manuscript followed was 
- the Venice one, This, however, being, as we have al- 
¥ ready remarked, very difficult to decipher, and in other 
_-_- respects extremely inaccurate, Musurus took great 
pains to correct and restore it. This is often done 
with intelligence and success; but often also he de- 
ceives himself in his corrections, and in general treats 

his original in too arbitrary a manner. Schow, of Co- 
penhagen, being at Venice, collated the manuscript 
__with the edition of Alberti, and took note of all the 


He published this collation at Leipsic, 


variations 
‘T792, vo, under the title, “ Hesychix Lexicon ex cod. 
Ms. bibliothece S. Marci restitutum, et ab omnibus 
Musuri correctionibus repurgatum.” By the help of 
this volume, the possessor of any edition of Hesychius, 
for they are all based upon this manuscript, can make 
, the necessary corrections. The glosses, taken from 
the Scriptures, ice found in Hesychius, were col- 
lected and published by J. C. G. Emesti, Lips., 1785, 
8vo. We may regard as the second volume of this 
production the work published by Ernesti in 1786, 
8vo, under the title, “‘ Swde et Phavorini Glosse sa- 
_ ere,” in which are found two hundred and twenty-nine 
: oes of Hesychius, forgotten in the first volume. 
To. is may be joined the work of Schleusner, Ob- 
— servat. in Suid. et Hesych., Wittemb., 18190, Ato. 
Among the subsidiary works that illustrate Hesychius, 
' may be mentioned Toup’s Emendations (Toupii Emen- 
_— dationes in Suidam et 
pe vols. 8v0), 
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end of the reign of Anastasius I. This work, em- 
bracing the history of 1190 years, was divided into six 
sections or epochs (Tu#uara), viz., 1. Events ante- 
rior to the Trojan war. 2. From this latter period to 
the building of Rome. 3. From the building of Rome 
to the abolition of royalty in that city. 4. From the 
latter period to the death of Julius Cesar. 5. From 
the death of Caesar to the reign of Constantine the 
Great. 6. From the latter period to the death of An- 
astasius I. The last section, of which we have a val- 
uable fragment remaining, entitled é¢tpsa Kovorayte- 
vourréAeuc (‘Of the origin of Constantinople”’), served 
as an aid to George Codinus in his description of this 
city. Hesychius also composed Memoirs on the reign 
of Justinian the elder (‘Erépa BibAoc, év h mepléyeTut 
ta ’lovorivov mpaxybévra). ‘This work has entirely per- 
ished. The fragment of Hesychius, mentioned above, 
has been published under the name of Codinus by 
Douza, Heidelb., 1596, 8vo. Hesychius also wrote 
an Onomasticon, or Table of Men distinguished in the 
various branches of knowledge (Iliva& tov év ratdeia 
bvouaoreyv), of which Suidas professes to have availed 
himself. We have likewise, under the name of Hesy- 
chius, a small work entitled Ilepi rév madeia dvaAau- 
wavtov codéy, ‘ Of Philosophers celebrated for their 
learning.” It is nothing more than a very careless 
compilation either from Diogenes Laertius, or from the 
lost Onomasticon of the writer whom we are at present 
considering. It contains, however, some things which 
are not found elsewhere, and this serves to stamp a 
certain value on the work. ‘The latest and best edi- 
tion of these two works is that of Orellius, Lips., 1820, 
8vo.—IV. A native of Jerusalem, who died about 
428 A.D. He was a priest, and wrote an ecclesiasti- 
cal history, which is lost—V. This name was also 
borne by many other ecclesiastics, among whom are 
reckoned several martyrs. (Consult Fabricius, Bibl. 
Gra@c., lib. 5, c. 5, and the Prolegomena to Alberti’s 
edition of the Lexicon of Hesychius.) 

Herruria (more commonly Erruria), a celebra- 
ted country of Italy, lying to the west and north of the 
Tiber. Of all the nations of Italy, none appear to 
have such claims on our notice as that of the Etru- 
rians. The origin of this nation, however, was in- 
volved in a degree of uncertainty at the time when 
the earliest of our ancient historians wrote, which 
was hardly to have been expected, considering their 
extended dominion, their immemorial possession of 
an alphabet, the existence among them of a sacer- 
dotal caste, and their acknowledged superiority in 
civilization to all their Huropean contemporaries ex- 
cept the Greeks. ‘Their subsequent history is chiefly 
known from their connexion with other nations; for, 
never having cultivated their language so as to attain 
to the possession of a literature, their writings have 
long since perished ; and what they recorded on brass 
or marble is far less intelligible than the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt. Even in ancient times it was a disputed 
question whether the Etrurians were Pelasgi from 
Greece, or Lydians from Asia, or indigenous in Italy. 
According to Herodotus (1, 94), the Lydians ought to 
be considered as the parent stock of the Etrurian na- 
tion. The former had a tradition among them, that a 
great famine arose in Lydia during the reign of Atys, 
one of their earliest kings. When it had lasted for 
several years, it was at length determined that the 
nation should divide itself into two parts, under the 
respective command of Lydus and Tyrrhenus, the two 
sons of Atys, one of which was to migrate, and the 
other to remgin in Lydia. It fell to the lot of Tyr- 
rhenus to abandon Lydia with the people under his 
charge. He accordingly equipped a fleet at Smyrna, 
and set. sail in quest of a country to settle in; when, 


| after passing by various countries and nations, he 
et | finally — 


ed among the Umbri, in Italy, where he 
founded several cities, which the people, who, from 
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him, were called Tyrrhenians, occupied up to the time 
of Herodotus. If we divest the Lydian tradition of 
some marvellous circumstances which are attached to 
it, particularly those that relate to the famine, which 
may be fairly charged to Oriental hyperbole, there still 
remains the record of an important event, which, con- 
sidering the character of the historian who has handed 
it down to us, and the geographical information he 
possessed, is certainly entitled to our attention if it 
does not recommend itself to our belief. The great- 
est argument, however, in favour of this tradition, 
must be allowed to consist in the weight of testimony 
which can be collected in support of it from the wri- 
ters of antiquity, especially those of Rome, who, with 
few exceptions, seem to concur in admitting the fact 
of the Lydian colony. (Consult Virg., Ain., 8,'479, 
et pass.—Catull., 31, 13.—Horat., Sat., 1, 6.— Stat. 
Sily., 1, 2.—Id., 4, 4.—WSenec., ad Helv.—Justin,,20, 
1.—Val. Mazx., 2, 4.—Plut., Vit. Rom.—Pliny, 3, 5.) 
—Strabo, who has entered more fully into the discus- 
sion of the Tyrrhenian origin, does not seem to enter- 
tain any doubt of the event which we are now con- 
sidering, and he quotes Anticlides, an historian of 
some authority, who reports that the first Pelasgi 
settled in the islands of Imbros and Lemnos, and that | 
some of thei sailed with Tyrrhenus, the son of Atys, 
to Italy. (Strabo, 219.) In short, the presumption 
would appear so strong in favour of this popular ac- 
count of the origin of the. Tyrrheni, that we might 
consider the question to be decided, were not our at- 
tention called to the opposite side by some weighty ob- 
jections, advanced long since by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, and farther strongly urged by some modern | 
critics of great reputation and learning. Dionysius 
seems to stand alone among the writers of antiquity 
as invalidating the facts recorded by Herodotus; and 
though his own explanation of the origin of the Tyr- 
rhenians is evidently inconsistent and unsatisfactory, 
still it must be owned that his arguments tend greatly 
to discredit the colony of the Lydian Tyrrhenus. He 
maintains, in the first place, that it is fabulous, from 
the silence on so important an event of Xanthus the 
histerian of Lydia, a writer of great research and au- 
thority, and more ancient than Herodotus. Xanthus 
acknowledges no Lydian prince of the name of Tyr- 
rhenus; the sons of Atys, according to him, were Ly- 
dus and Torybus, who both remained in Asia. Again, 
Dionysius asserts that there was no resemblance to 
be discovered either in the religion, customs, or len- 
guage of the Lydians and Tuscans ; and, lastly, from 
the discrepance to be observed in the various state- 
ments of the genealogy of Tyrrhenus and the period |. 
of his migration, he feels justified in rejecting that 
event as a mere fiction. (Amt. Rom., 1,30.) The 
advocates of Herodotus, however, have not been in- 
timidated by these arguments, but have endeavoured 
to prove their insufficiency. Among these may be 
reckoned Ryckius (de primis Italie colonis, c. 6) ; 
Bishop Cumberland (Connexion of the Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities. Tract. 7,c.2); Dempster (Etrur. 
Regal., 1,4); Larcher (Hist. d’Herod., vol. 1, p.) ; 
and Lanzi (Saggio, &e., vol. 2, p. 102). On the 
other hand, the reasons advanced by the Greek histo- 
rian have appeared convincing to some eminent critics, 
such as Cluverius (Ital. Antiq., vol. 1, lib. 1, ¢. 1); 
Freret (Mem. de l’Acad., vol. 18, p. 97) ; and Heyne 
(Comment., c., Nov. Soc. Gott., vol. 3, p. 39); who 
have, besides, added o er objections to those already 
started. At length, in 1826, the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin, by propoiiiehs Etruscans as the subject of 
a prize essay, showed their opinion ¢ 
come when the scattered notic 
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buried it. Professor K. O. Miiller, whose essay ob- 
tained the prize, had already distinguished himself by 
his Orchomenus und die Minyer (‘* Orchomenus and. 
the Minyans’’), and Dorier (‘The Dorians’’), two works 
in which an extraordinary extent of reading in arche- 
ology and ancient literature is united to great sagacity 
In reconstructing from its fragments the ruined edifice 
of early Greek history. The dissertation on the Etru- 
rians forms in every respect a suitable accompaniment 
to these.—We have already remarked, that even in 
ancient times it was a disputed question, whether the 
Etruscans were Pelasgi from Greece, or Lydians from 
Asia, or indigenous in Italy; and that the moderns 
had added more than an equal number to the hypothe- 
ses of the ancients. ‘Thus some have supposed that 
the Etrurians might be descended from the Egyptians 
(Bonarotti, ad Monum.); others, from the Canaanites 
(Maffei, Ragion. delli Itali. primitivi, p. 218, seqq.— 
Mazocchi, Comment. in Tab. Heracl., p. 15, &c.); 
others, from the Phenicians (Swinton, de Ling. Etru- 
rie regalis Vernacula, Oxon., 1738); others again 
contended for their Celtic origin (Pelloutier, Hist. des 
Celtes, lib..1, p. 178.— Bardetta, der primi abit. d’ Ital., 
vol. 1). Freret ascribed it to the Raeti (Mem. de 
? Acad., &c., vol. 18); Hervas to the ancient Cantabri 
(Idea del Universo, vol. 17, c. 4); while some again 
gaye up all hope of arriving at any certain conclusion 
in this puzzling question, and seemed to consider it as 
one of those historical problems which must for ever 
remain without, a solution. Miller’s theory appears 
ingenious and plausible. He admits a primitive pop- 
ulation of Etruria, whom he calls, after Dionysius, the 
Rasen@, on whose origin he does not decide, but 
thinks there are grounds for assuming, that these were 
mingled with a body of Pelasgian colonists from. the : 
coast of Lydia. We find in Greece a people Bearing ; 
the name of Pelasgian Tyrrheni, driven from Beeotia _ 
by the Dorian migration, appearing as fugitives in ;=4 
Athens, and thence betaking themselves to Lemno 
Imbros, and Samothrace, where, as well as on Mo ot ‘ 


Athos, they remained in the historic times. e 
name Tyrrhenian is applied to the Etrurians in Hesiod — 
(Theog., 1015), and, inthe Homeric hymn to Bacchus, 

to this people of the Algean. That they were not the 
Tyrrhenians of Italy by whom the god was carried off 

is evident; the pirates intended to carry him to Egypt 

or to Cyprus, not to Italy ; and from other sources it 
appears that the mythus was a Naxian legend. Ovid 
(Met., 3, 577, seqq.) relates it at great length, and Pi 
> Ww, 
the coast of Mzonia or Lydia there was a place nam 
Tvppa, from which Miiller deduces the name 'Tyrrhe- 
nian; in all probability radically the same with Tor- 
rhebian, the name borne by the southern district of 
Lydia. He is inolineggewover; to consider the peo- 
ple, to whom, from their occupation of Téppa, the 
name Tyrrhenian was given, not as Lydians, but as 
Pelasgians, who settled for a time on this part of the 
coast, and having thence acquired their name, and 
made it notorious by their piracies in the gean, 
migrated first to the Malean promontory, and then to 
Etruria. In deriving them, however, immediately — “an 
from the Pelasgians who came from Attica to Lemnos 
and Imbros, and thence to Lydia, he seems to ome’ 
rass his hypothesis with an unnecessary difficulty. He 
himself makes the worship of the phallic Hermes to be 
characteristic of the Pelasgi in Attica and the islands ; 


yet of this he admits that hardly a trace is tobe found 
in the Etrurian religion. “lf is eS how el 
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Miller ‘represents them as wholly different, alleging 


~ that no ancient author calls the Moonians Pelasgians. 
This is true ; but they make the Tyrrhenians M@oni- 
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ancient author describes the Tyrrhenians of Lydia a8 
Pelasgians from Attica and the islands. The gene- 
alogy of Herodotus from the Lydian authors makes’ 
Tyrrhenus a son of Atys, king of Lydia; in that given’ 
in Dionysius without the author’s name, Lydus and 
Tyrrhenus are brothers ; in that of Xanthus the broth- 
ers are called Lydus and ‘Torybus or Torrhubus, i. e., 
according to Muller, Tyrrhenus. Whichever of these 
we argue from, it appears very improbable that the 
lineage of a band of Pelasgian pirates, who had settled 
on the coasts of Lydia, should have been carried up 
to the ancient kings or gods of the country ; and that, 
too, not by the Greeks, but by the Lydians themselves. 
We cannot, therefore, avoid the conclusion, that the 
Tyrrhenians were much more intimately connected 
with the Lydian population than Miiller’s account of 
them supposes. Niet makes the Moeonians (the 
Homeric name for the dite) tp be Pelasgians, ar- 
from the name of their stronghold, Larissa, 
which is found inall countries occupied by Pelasgians ; 


ans and also Pelasgians, and therefore imply, though 
they do not assert, the identity of the people who bore 
these three names. The whole coast of Asia Minor 
appears to have been occupied by the Pelasgi, or na- 
tions differing from them only in name. Menecrates 
(ap. Strab., 571) related, that the Pelasgi had occu- 
pied the whole of Ionia, from Mycale northward, and 
the adjacent islands; the Carians, the Leleges, and 
the Caucones, the Trojans, and Mysians, were of the 
same race, and also allied to the Lydians, as appears 

calogy given by Herodotus (1,171). The 
emselves attribute the Pelasgic population 
Minor to colonies sent from Greece or from 


Gree 


Homeric age, being founded on no contemporary au- 
1eses, chiefly grounded upon similarity of names, 
It is, however, by no means probable 


phenomena of the history of Asia Minor are most 


Pe solved by the supposition that a nation of Syr- 
. origin was mingled in its two principal districts, 
Lydia snd Piya with another nearly allied to the 
Greeks. The Mosaic genealogy of nations (Gen., 10, 

s a Semitic origin to the Lydians; while it | 


Lydia, the basis, as usual, of its dynasties of kings, 
Their 
ities “Arrn¢ or “Arve (the same as Ildrac, Hes.), 


name to the Atyades and the Mceonians; and their 
baie is clearly the same with that of the Syrian 
oddess, © was variously denominated Atargatis, 
erceto miramis, Rhea, Juno, and Venus. The 
chief seat of her worship at Hierapolis, was the resort 
of the people of Asia Minor ; and Ascalon, in Phoe- 
nicia, appears to have been considered as a colony of 
the Lydians (Steph. Byz., s. v.) for no other reason 
than that the traditions of the great goddess were in 
a peculiar manner cnet with this place. In the 
list of the kings of Troy, whose names are (inde 
of Grecian etymology, the Oriental name of Assara- 
of Osea mythology ; and 

enealogy 


reek and 
Assyrian personages are so strongly mixed, Hercules, 
Alcwus, Belus, Ninus, Agron. (Herod.,1, 7.) If, 
then, the Iydns were a people partly Asiatic, partly 


between those historians who call the Tyrrhenians | 
Tydlangy and hove wi speak of ‘Tythenian Pelas- 
18 < . 


reeks, there is really no contradiction | 
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gians. The settlement of the Tyrrhenians at Malea, 
on their progress from Lydia to Italy, rests on very 
slight grounds. A passage, namely, in the commen- 
tator Lactantius or Lutatius on Statius (Theb., 4, 224), 
who calls the inventor of the ‘Tyrrhenian trumpet Ma- 
leas; but the resemblance between the Tuscan and 
the Lydian or Phrygian music, really adds considera- 
ble weight to the other arguments in favour of the 
Oriental colonization of Etruria. The musical instru- 
ment of the Greeks, in the heroic and Homeric age, 
was the lyre ; the flute was unknown, or, at least, not 
in use. It has been long since remarked that Homer 
mentions the adAd¢ only in two — assages (Il., 10,13; 
18,495). In the first of thesdlitg is describing the 
nightly noise of the J’rojan camp, and the Villoison 
scholiast observes, that these instruments were known 
only to the Barbarians. This observation, though 
limited, is not contradicted by the other passage, in 
which youths are represented as dancing at a wedding 
to the sound of lyres and flutes. To say nothing of 
the suspicions which have been entertained, that the 
description of the shield of Achilles, of which this is 
a part, is not of the same age with the rest of the 
Iliad, it is very possible that the Greeks of Ionia may 
have employed the flute-players of Lydia or Phrygia at 
their festivities ; or, should it be supposed that in the 
days of Homer the use of the flute was familiar to 
the Ionians themselves, the entire absence of all men- 
tion of it in the Odyssey shows that in Greece itself 
it had not yet been introduced. It came in there 
along with the worship of Bacchus, which, whatever 
may have been its remoter origin, certainly passed 
from Lydia and Phrygia to Thrace, and thence into 
southern Greece, devouring with its stormy music the 
feebler notes of the lyre. The double flute, of which 
the left hand played a treble to the bass of the right 
hand, is mentioned by Herodotus (1, 7) under the 
name of avAdcg dvdpeiog aud yvvatxeiog, as used by 
the Lydians in war. Now the double flute, as we 
know both from ancient authors and from monuments 
(Inghirami, Monumenti Etruschi, pt. 3, pl. 20; pt. 2, 
pl. 96), was inuse among the Etrurians; and the Ro- 
mans not only borrowed their flute-music from them, 
but generally employed at sacrifices and festive dances 
a Tuscan flute-player. (Compare Virg’.., Georg., 2,193. 
—Ovid, A. A., 1,111.) It is very inprobable that 
such a coincidence between the Etruscan and Asiatic 
customs should be accidental ; and no more probable 


explanation of it can be given than that the T’yrrhe- 


nians were really a colony of Pelasgi from Lydia. 
They were probably not numerous, compared with 
the Rasenw, whom they found in possession of the 
country ; and hence, though some of their arts were 
communicated to the nation among whom they settled, 
they were soon so completely absorbed in it, that the 
language of Etruria bore no traces either of a Greek 
or a Lydian mixture. The adoption of a story of a 
Lydian origin by no means requires that we should 
reject the accounts of migrations of Pelasgi from 'Thes- 
saly, and from the opposite shore of the Adriatic to 
the mouths of the Po, which we find in other writers 
on Etrurian history. Professor Miller thus sums up 
this part of his researches : ‘It remains, then, that we 
regard the Tuscan nation as an original and peculiar 
people of Italy; their language is widely different 
from the Greek; the names of their gods are not 
those which we find among the earliest Greeks whom 
we call Pelasgi, and which. from them to the 
Hellenes ; there is much, too, in the doctrine of their 
priests entirely foreign to the Greek theology. But 
it appears to have been the fate of this nation, which 


never displayed any independent civilization, but only 
dpe that of the , to have been indebted for 
its first impulse towar mprover 


‘ nt to a Greek, or, 
at best, half-Greck tribe. The Tuse: s themselves, 
in their native legends, referred their polity and civili- 
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zation to the maritime town Tarquinii, and the hero 
Tarchon, both probably only variations of the name 
Tyrrheni. Here it was that the much-dreaded Pelas- 
gians of Lydia landed and settled, bringing with them 
the arts they had acquired at home or on their way. 
For the first time the barbarous land saw men covered 
with brass array themselves for battle to the sound of 
the trumpet ; here first they heard the loud sound of 
the Lydo-Phrygian flute accompanying the sacrifice, 
and perhaps witnessed for the first time the rapid 
course of the fifty-oared ship. As the legend, in its 
propagation from mouth to mouth, swells beyond all 
bounds, the whole glory of the Tuscan name, even 
that which did not properly belong to the colonists, 
attached itself to the name of Tarchon, the disciple 
of Tages, as the author of a new and better era in the 
kistory of Etruria. The neighbouring Umbrians and 
Latins named the nation, which from this time began 
to increase and diffuse itself, not from the primitive 
inhabitants, but from these new settlers. For since, 
in the Eugubine tables, Trusce occurs along with 
Tuscom and Tuscer, it is impossible not to conclude, 
that from the root TUR haye been formed Trwsicus. 
Truscus, Tuscus ; as from the root OP, Opscus and 
Oscus ; so that Tuppyvoi or Tuponvoi, and Tusci, 
are only the Asiatic and Italic forms of one and the 
same name.” (Ktrusker, vol. 1, p. 100.) The time 
of such a colonization can, of course, only be fixed by 
approximation.’ Muller supposes it to have coincided 
with the Ionic migration, and to have been occasioned 
by it. The Umbrians were powerful in the land of 
which the new colonists took possession, and long 
wars must have been carried on with them before 
they were dispossessed of the three hundred towns 
which Pliny (3, 19) says they once held in the coun- 
try afterward called Etruria. To the south the Etru- 
rians extended themselves to the banks of the Tiber, 
and even beyond it into Latium, as the name of Tus- 
culum preves.. According to their own traditions, the 
same ‘T'archon who founded the twelve cities of Etru- 
ria led a colony across the Apennines and founded 
twelve other cities. Of such a tradition, the historian 
cah receive no more than the fact, that Etruria, in the 
valley of the Po, was colonized from the southern 
Etruria. Bologna, anciently Felsina, which stands 
where ‘the Apennines descend into the fertile plains 
which border. the Po, was probably the first of these 
colonies, as it is called by Pliny (3, 20), ‘ princeps 
quondam Etruria :” the names of most of the others 
are uncertain. A stone, with an Etruscan inscription, 
has been found (Lanzt, vol. 2, p. 649) as far to the 
westward as Alessandria. Atria and Spina, near the 
mouth of the Po, were certainly Tuscan cities, and 
very important from their commerce with the Adriatic ; 
but the fo tion of both was claimed for the Pelas- 
gians of Thessaly or the followers of Diomede. ‘The 
same story of twelve colonies is repeated in reference 
to the settlement of the Etruscansin Campania. Miul- 
ler supposes these to be really colonies from Etruria, 
in Opposition to the opinion of Niebuhr, who thinks 
they were founded Pelasgian Tyrrhenians, con- 
founded with the Pines from identity of name. 
At all events, the amount of Etruscan population in 
Campania cannot have been great, since the Oscan_ 
language, not the Etruscan, prevailed there ; and not 
a single Etruscan inscription has been found in this 
whole district. T land of luxurious indulgence 
appears to have 
Etruscans, and t lded the possession of it with 
little resistance to the Samnites, who poured down 
from the hills on the fertile plains of Campania. In 
their Italian settlement, the | 
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the Augean. Possessing harbours on both seas, they 
maintained the command of both, and made them= 
sclves formidable not only to merchant ships by their 
corsairs, but to the naval powers by their armaments, 

To their predominance in the lower sea, Miiller at- 
tributes the circumstance, that the Greeks, while they 

had numerous colonies on the eastern and southern” 
coasts of Sicily, had only one, Himera, on the north, 

as late as the age of Thucydides. Indeed, the dread 

of the Etruséans long prevented the Greeks from pass- 

ing the straits of Rhegium with their ships; and it 
was not till the rise of the naval power of the Pho- 
cians that either the Adriatic or Tyrrhene seas were 
well explored by them. Rivalry soon followed; both 
nations endeavoured to possess themselves of Corsica; 
and the Etruscans, being joined by the Carthaginians, 
fought a desperate battle with their Phocian antago- 
nists, in which victory ultimately sided with the latter. 
They were equally unfortunate in their naval wars 
with the Dorians of Cnidos and Rhodes, who had 
made a settlement onthe island of Lipara. In the 
time of Pausanias, @ consecrated offering of the Lipa: 
reans was seen at Delphi, made from the spoils of the 
Tyrrhenians. Another trophy of the victory of the 
Greeks over them has been brought to light in our 
own times. In the year 474 B.C., the people of Cu- 
mz, in Campania, being engaged in war with the Tyr- 
rhenians, called in the aid of Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, 

by whom they were totally defeated ; and Greece, as 
Pindar says (Pyth., 1,72), was delivered from slavery. 

In 1817, a brazen helmet was discovered among the 
ruins of Olympia, with an inscription tothe following 
effect : ‘‘ Hiero, son of Dinomeus, and the Syracusans 
(consecrate) to Jupiter, Tyrrhenian (arm ‘om Cu- 
mz.”’ ‘Two other helmets without inscriptions, but , 
ha part of the same votive offering, were found ' 
the same time. (Boeckh, Corp. Inseripl., 1,34.—Id. _ 
ad Pind., vol. 1, p. 224.)—-In irs the theprygee 
of Muller, however, another one has been adyoeated, 
with his usual ability and learning, by the celebrated 
Niebuhr. He makes the name Tyrseni or Tyrrh ny © 
in Italy, to have belonged originally and properl: o 
the Pelasgian population, and the Etruscans to have. 
come in from the Rhetian Alps, and to have conquer- 
ed the previous inhabitants. These new-comers he 
makes to have been the Rasene of Dionysius, where- 
as Miller, it will be remembered, ome the Ra- 
sene to have formed the primitive population of the 
land, and to have been conquered by the Tyrrheni. - 
In reply to the question that very nacre? 
itself, why, if the Etruscans were a foreign and distinct — 
race, the Greek writers, nevertheless, invariably called 
them Tyrseni, and Etruria Tyrsenia, Niebubr x 
marks, that the Etruscans had no more title to the 
name of ‘Tyrsenians, than the English to that of Brit- 
ons, or the Spanish Creoles to that of Mexicans or 
Peruvians: the strange name was acquired in 


cases, according to him, in precisely so fs 


* 


The whole theory is undoubtedly a - plausible 
one; but the difficulties with which it is encumbered 
are so numerous, that we cenot tat ‘to yield an 
assent to the more rational view taken by Muller of 
this interesting but difficult subject. (Consult Me- 
buhr, Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 82, seqq., and 89, ed. 2, p. 
38 and 108, ed. Hist of Rome p. 78, Libr. Us. 
Knowl.) " mn i aa 
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nature has not been counteracted by misgovernment 
and absurd legislation. But Etruria was not, like 
Campania, a land of spontaneous fertility ; the industry 
and ingenuity of man were required to adapt cultivation 
to the various qualities of the land, and to curb the in- 
undations of the Po in the provinces on the Adriatic. 
Their primitive manners were simple; the distaff of 
Tanaquil was long preserved in the temple of Sancus 
at Rome; and a passage of Juvenal (6, 288) seems to 
imply, that in domestic industry and virtue there was 
a close resemblance between the Tuscan and the Ro- 
man nations in early times. ‘Their extensive con- 
quests, and bold and skilful navigation, are a sufficient 
proof of the energy of their national character. But 
when commerce and conquests in Southern Italy had 
placed in their reach the means of indulgence, they 
seized upon them with the avidity of a half-barbarous 
people: and luxury, instead of being the handmaid of 
refinement and elegance, ministered to vain splendour 
and sensual voluptuousness. Diodorus (5, 40) de- 
scribes, from Posidonius, their tables loaded twice a 
day (which, to abstemious Greeks, seemed the excess 
of gluttony), their embroidered draperies, their drink- 
ing-vessels of gold and silver, and their hosts of slaves. 
theneus gives much darker shades to his picture of 
‘the corruption of manners produced by wealth expend- 
‘ed wholly in the gratification of the senses. That the 
epithets of pinguis and obesus, which the Romans ap- 
plied to the Etruscans, were not wholly suggested by 
national malice, is evident from the recumbent figures 
on the covers of the sarcophagi. From the Etruscans 
the Romans borrowed their combats of gladiators. It 
should seem, however, that the horrible practice of in- 
roducing them at banquets belonged chiefly to the 
itrurians of Campania, and especially to Capua; the 
‘focus of all the yices which spring from luxury, neither 
softened by humanity nor refined by taste. Of the 
Etrurian music we have spoken in mentioning the 
proofs of their Lydian origin. It was almost the only 
branch of art im which invention is attributed to them 
by the ancients; and even here the invention related 
only to the instrument ; we read of no mood ascribed 
to them. Their celebrity, both in this and the plastic 
art, was owing, in a great measure, to their being the 
neighbours of a people whose genius was so decidedly 
averse from both as that of the Romans ; who, till they 
became acquainted with the Greeks, derived all the 
decorative part of their system of public and private 
We have no historical means 
0 jevcupning whether the Ktrurians borrowed from 
_ the Greeks their successive improvements in sculpture 
and statuary, or proceeded in an independent track : 
he fact which we shall have to produce respecting 
their alphabet, renders the former supposition more 
a _ If this communication existed, it was only 
to a certain point: the Tuscan style in art always bore 
a resemblance to that of Egypt, and their most perfect 
works had that rigidity, and want of varied and living 
“expression which characterized Grecian sculpture be- 
fore Phidias had fired his imagination with Homer’s de- 
scription of Jupiter and Minerva, or Praxiteles had 
imbodied in marble his vision of the Queen of Beauty. 
In all that department of art, or the contrary, in which 


mechanism without mind may attain perfection, the 


Etrurians were little inf to the Greeks themselves. 
An Athenian poet (ap. Athen., 1, 28) celebrated their 
works in metal as the best of their kind; alluding 
probably to their drinking-vessels and lamps, candelabra 
tripods. The religion of the Greeks lent a pow- 
aa aid in perfecting the plastic art ; that of the Htru- 
Yians, as far as it was peculiar to them, had nothing to 

_ impregnate the native fancy of the artist, or to exalt 
his conception 
held an opinion, which we find both in the Northern 
and Hindu theology, that the gods themselves were 
like the a al is they presided, the effects 
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of a power exerted only at long intervals in the pro- 
duction of being, and absorbing into itself all that it 
had produced, to create again. ‘The symbols of this 
power were the Dw involutz of Etrurian theology, 
whose names were unknown, and who were not ob- 
jects of popular worship; of them Jupiter himself 
asked counsel: the Di Consantes, twelve in number, 
six of either sex, presided over the existing order of 
things, and received homage and sacrifice. ‘Their in- 
tervention in human affairs was chiefly manifested in 
omens of impending evil, to be averted by gloomy, and 
often cruel expiations. If morality may have gained 
something by the Etrurian religion’s having furnished 
nothing answering to the sportive, but licentious my- 
thology of the Greeks, poetry and art undoubtedly suf 
fered. The same want of lively and cheerful imagina- 
tion characterized their doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul: their subterranean world was a Tartarus 
without an Elysium. Nowhere was superstition re- 
duced so completely to system. ‘The regions of the 
heavens were divided and subdivided according to the 
Etrurian discipline, that every portent might have its 
accurate interpretation; the phenomena of the atmo- 
sphere, especially thunder and lightning, were observed 
and classed with a minuteness which might have fur- 
nished the rudiments of a science, had the observers 
been philosophers instead of priests; but which, in 
fact, only augmented the subservience of the multitude 
to those who claimed the exclusive knowledge of the 
methods by which the gods might be propitiated. It 
is unnecessary to say that philosophy, in the Grecian 
sense of the word, free speculation on man, nature, and 
providence, combining its results into a system, was 
unknown in Etruria. Some practical knowledge of 
the laws of nature cannot be denied to a people who 
executed such works in architecture and hydraulics 
as the Etruscans; but we are not aware that the dis- 
covery or demonstration of a single scientific truth can 
be claimed for them. The form of the Etrurian 
government, in which the same order were both aris- 
tocracy and priesthood, effectually prevented the mind 
of the nation from expending itself in its natural 
growth. To the Lucwmones, an hereditary nobility, 
Tages revealed the religious usages which the people 
were to observe; and they kept to themselves the 
knowledge of this system, with the power of applying 
it as they thought best for perpetuating their own mo- 
nopoly. In their civil capacity, the Lucumones form- 
-ed the ruling body in all the cities of Ktruria. In ear- 
lier times we read of kings, not of the whole country, 
but of separate states, whose power, no doubt, was 
greatly narrowed by that of the aristocracy ; but they 
disappear after a time altogether, as from the Grecian 
and Roman history ; while no body corresponding to 
the plebs arose to represent the popular element of 
the constitution. It is difficult to fix the exact rela- 
tion of the great body of the ruling caste. Miller in- 
clines to the opinion, that the cultivators of the soil 
were chiefly bondsmen to the land-owners, as the Pe- 
neste in Thessaly, and the Helots in Sparta. That 
such a class existed in Etruria is certain; that it in- 
cludes so large a proportion of the people is not prob- 
able ; and the only argument adduced in support of it 
jis the very doubtful assumption that the Picks at 
Rome were bondsmen of the patricians. Unquestion- 
ably the Etrurian aristocracy kept the lower orders in 
political subjection, and the nation was thus prevented 
from rising to that eminence to which it might have 
attained ; but its general prosperity is a proof that the 
government was not tyrannically exercised. The 
spirit of democracy appears not even to have stirred, 
so as to awaken the fears of the ruling caste, and lead 


verity. The insurrections of which we read 
are especially aitribntell to nee Etruria was 
fertile in corn, especially in spelt, the far or ador of 
the Romans; of which the meal furnished the puis, 
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which was the ancient food of the inhabitants of all 
this part of Italy; and agriculture formed the most 
honourable occupation. ‘The iron-mines of Ilva, now 
Elba, and others on the mainland of Etruria connected 
with them, furnished a richer supply, and of a purer 
quality than any other in the ancient world; the same 
island produced the copper for their coinage, and for 
their works in brass. 


Works of Art, Antiquities, §c., of the Etrurians. 


Enough remains of Etruscan art to justify what an- 
cient authors have said of the population, wealth, and 
luxury of this people. ‘The walls of their cities rarely | 
exhibit that gigantic species of dike-building which has 
been called the Cyclopean architecture, and which is 
found in Asia Minor, in the Peloponnesus, and the re- 
mains of the ancient towns of Latium and Samnium. 
Micali considers the walls of Cosa as the only specimen 
in Etruria of the Cyclopean manner; but if the cri- 
terion be the use of polygonal masses of stone without 
cement, instead of parallelopipedal, the plate (pl. 12) 
which he has given of the gate and wall of Signium 
(Segni) shows that it partakes of the character of this 
class. But, in general, they built their walls, as may 
be seen at Volterra, Populonia, and Ruselle, of vast 
blocks of parallelopipedal form, which their own weight 
retained in their places, without the use of mortar. 
The gate of Segni, before mentioned, shows something 
of the earliest attempt at constructing an arch, by 
the gradual approximation of the stones which form 
the sides. Etruria does not exhibit any specimens 
of the mode of building practised in the treasuries of 
Atreus and Minyas, in which the walls of a circular 
building converge so as to meet at the top in the form 
of a beehive. A recent traveller, Della Marmora, has 
discovered several of this kind in the island of Sar- 
dinia. We are indebted for by far the most numerous 
of our Etruscan antiquities to the care with which this 
people provided themselves with durable places of 
sepulture, and their custom of interring with the body 
various articles of metal and of clay. To the opening 
of the hypogea of Volterra, we owe the revival of this 
branch of antiquarian lore. Some of these repositories 
belonged to ancient towns, whose existence might have 
been unknown but for the necropolis which marks 
their vicinity. Inghirami has given an interesting ac- 
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judge what their architecture really was; and even here 
we find very few traces of it. (Miiller, Etrusker, — 
vol. 2, p. 24.) It is nearly allied to the Doric, andnot — 
properly a distinct order; whether so allied in conse- 
quence of the affinity of the Etrurians and Greeks, or 
borrowed by the former, and varied to adapt it to edifices 
of wood, as theirs commonly were, appears doubtful. 
Within these sepulchral chambers were disposed cin- 
rary urns of stone, sometimes ranged around the sides 
on the ground; sometimes on an amphitheatre of steps ; 
and sometimes in niches, like the Roman columbaria. 
Instances of bodies interred without burning are very 
rare. The urns themselves are commonly of tufo or 
alabaster, and of an oblong form, about two feet in 
length, and of the same height, including the cover, on 
which the recumbent figure of the deceased is often 
carved. In the sepulchres of Volterra, urns of baked 
earth are very rare, stone being there abundant; in 
those of Chusium and Montepulciano they are com- 


count (Ser. 4) of two of these; one at Castellaccio, 
not far from Viterbo, the other at Orchia, about four- 
teen miles to the southwest of that city. Castellaccio | 
was the Castellum Axium mentioned by Cicero in his 
oration for Cecina (c. 7), the site of which Cluverius 
declared to be unknown. ‘The traces of the walls 
themselves are very visible in the large oblong blocks 
of peperino jomed without cement, and convex out- 
ward, in the usual style of the old Htruscan fortifica- 
tions. The steep banks of the stream, being composed 
of a tufo easily wrought, have been hewn out for 
nearly a mile into grotto-sepulchres, the face of the 
rock being cut into the representation of a doorway, 
while the real entrance to the hypogeum is below, and 
closed with large stones. Examples of this kind of 


mon. The urns of baked clay were meant to contain 
ashes, and must not be confounded with the fictzle 
vases which are very commonly found in the Etrurian 
sepulchres. As they were first discovered in Etruria, 
the name of Etruscan was given to them, and contin- 
ued to be used after it was known that they were found 
more abundantly in the sepulchres of Magna Grecia, 
and even in Attica and the islands of the A‘gean. 
That the custom of depositing them in sepulchres, for 
whatever purpose, was common to Etruria and to the 
south of Italy, is certain; but there 1s'no reason to 
suppose that it originated in Etruria, or that those 
which are found in Campanian or Sicilian sepulchres 
are of Etrurian manufacture. On the contrary, it is 
probable that those found in Etruria are the production — 
of Greek artists ; their subject, their style of painting © 
and design, are completely Greek; and though the 
Etruscans have inscribed every other work of art with 
their own characters, no painted vase has yet. bee 
found with any other than a Greek inscription. The 
single exception found probably at Volterra, and Ep 
tioned by Inghirami (Ser. 5, Tab. 55, N. 8), is‘Greek 
both in its style and its words. The ancients fre- 
quently celebrate the pottery of the Etrurians, but do 
not attribute to them any particular skill in painting 
them. The vases of Arretium, so frequently men- 
tioned in the classics, are of quite a different kind 
from those found in sepulchres ; fragments of the 
abound in the neighbourhood of Arezzo, and Inghira- 
‘mi has engraved some of them. They are of very 
fine clay, of a bright red colour, and with figures in 
relief, modelled after Greek patterns probably, but 
with Latin inscriptions. Statues of the gods in clay, 
of Tuscan fabric, were the chief ornaments of the Ro- 


. 


*. 


man temples in the earliest times. (Juv., 11,115.) 


Every collection of antiquities contains specimens o 
what are called Etruscan patere, very generally found 
with the urns and vases in the sepulchral chambers. 
They are shallow disks of brass, frequently without 
any concavity, but bordered by a rim slightly raised, 
and having a handle of the same metal. ae disk — 
are generally engraved scenes of logical and he-_ 


mytho 
sepulchre are found in Persia, in Palestine, and in| roic history, with legends in the oie character ; a 


Asia Minor (Walpole’s Memoirs, vol. 1, p. 231; 
vol. 2, p. 206, 524); but in these the entrance is by 
the sculptured portal, which in the Etrurian sepul- 
chres served only as an ornament. The architecture 
of these tombs is evidently of an age when the Greek 
embellishments had become known in Etruria; but 
the shortness of the pillars, the length of the inter- 
columniation, and the heaviness of’the upper parts, 
agree very well with the character which Vitruvius 
(3, 3) gives to th fuscan buildings, “ Varice, bari- 


| mythology with the Greek. 


circumstance which has rendered them peculiarly im- 
portant to the antiquary for comparing the Etruscan 
It seems singular that 
the name of patera should ever have been applied to 
them; far from being suitable for drinking-vessels, 
they could not even hold the small quantity of wine 
necessary fora libation ; and, wherever a libation is 


represented on ancient monuments, it is performe ; 
with a vessel, ompattie!? shallow, indeed, as i f ; 


but very different from an Etruscan pa- 


name implies, : ] 
s without a handle, except in some un- 


and alway 


tera seit ot a 

ilful restorations. Inghirami, who has publishe &: 
wo series of these antiquities, contends at great leng th , 
that we can against common name, and calls them specchi mis- 


-, 4 * poe 


cephale et humiles et late.” As time has not spared 
a single public ed of the trurins, i is only by 
means of their sepulchres, he representations of 


their buildings in paintings and bas-reliefs, 


| 
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tict. That they were really mirrors we have little 
doubt ; Inghirami easily finds a mystical meaning for 
everything belonging to them. ‘The metal of which 
they are invariably composed, brass, alludes to the fir- 
mament, conceived by the ancients to be a yaAKobatéc 

66,“ spread out like a molten mirror” (Job, xxvil., 18); 
their circular form to the perfection of which this fig- 

ure is an emblem. If they had happened to be oval 

he would still have been at no loss, for he explains the 
usually elliptical forms of the fictile vases as alluding 

to that deterioration of its nature which the soul un- 
dergoes when it enters into union with the body. As 
many articles of female ornament have been found in 
sepulchres—fibule, hair-bodkins, collars, bracelets— 

it is an obvious conjecture, that the mirrors were a 
real part of the toilet of the deceased, consigned to the 
same grave with her; on the principle that what was 
most ‘used and valued in life should be the companion 

in death. Yet to this supposition it is an objection, 
that the slight convexity which some of them have is 
on the polished side, a circumstance which, as it would 
interfere with their use as real mirrors, suggests that 
they may have been emblematical of the sacerdotal of- 
fice borne by the female with whom they were interred. 

Etrurian Language and Literature. 

The literature of the Etrurians presents the singu- 
lar phenomenon of an alphabet perfectly deciphered, 
along with a language completely unintelligible. Such 
a combination is so strange, that we find more than 
one writer alleging that the language is Greek, and ap- 
pealing in proof to the alphabet, without suspecting 
the want of connexion between premises and conclu- 
sions. When the Eugubine tables were discovered in 

_ 1444, they were supposed to be in the Egyptian char- 


acter; Reinesius suspected them to be Punic; and, 
though they gradually acquired the name of Etruscan, 
the real force of the letters was not discovered till 
1732, when Bourguet ascertained it by comparing the 
two tables which are in the Latin character with one 
in the Etruscan, which he had happily divined to be 
nearly equivalent in sense. Gori, a few years later, 
published his alphabet, which, in all important points, 
has been confirmed by subsequent inquiries: the great 
improvement made in it by Lanzi was, that he detect- 
ed a = in the letter M, which till then had been taken 
foran m. The principles of Greek paleography have 
been lately established, on a more solid basis than be- | 


, by Béckh ; and by the help of these and the la- | 


, bours of his predecessors, Muller has arrived at the 
conclusion, that the Etruscan alphabet has not been 
derived immediately from the Phcenicians, but from 
the Greeks. Very few forms occur in it which are 
not found in the early Greek inscriptions : while, on 
the other hand, it does not contain some of those which 
the Greeks retained a considerable time after they re- 
ceived them from the Phcenicians; and, again, the 
Etruscans have some letters which the Greeks added 
to their Phcenician alphabet. Other Etruscan letters 
ah never yet been found in any Greek inscription, 
o that it is impossible to point out any specific age or 
form of the Greek alphabet which the Etruscans may 
be supposed to have adopted once for all. The Phry- 
gian inscription from the tomb of Midas ( Walpole, vol. 
2, p. 207) bears no closer resemblance to the Etruscan 
than other very old Greek inscriptions: in the Carian 
inscription (Jb., p. 530) there are many letters which 
differ from the Etruscan. The letters B, I’, A do not 
appear to have had any corresponding sounds in the 
Etruscan language, and the first and last never occur. 
T is found in the form C, in which it appears on the 
coins of Magna Grecia. The digamma F occurs bot 


in this form and in that of 3, which is found in Gree 


*, 


erossing lines is also used, as in the oldest Greek in- 
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scriptions and on coins; they had also for the san e | pretended, only two, aval ril (* 
sound the character 8, for which a ciel aqua h i 
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scriptions. It is. remarkable that the Etruscan F, in 
proper names, always answers to the Latin V, as Fipi 
to Vibius, Felethri to Volaterra, Menarfe to Minerva ; 
whence Miller (vol. 2, p. 300) takes occasion to dis- 
pute the opinion of Bishop Marsh, that the Latin F rep- 
resented the digamma, observing that it is only before 
R that the digamma becomes F. ‘The same charac- 
ter was also used for H and Th. So that there seems 
‘in fact to have been one letter for the labial, dental, 
and guttural aspirate. ‘The vowel O appears to have 
been unknown to the Tuscan language; for Q the 
used chf and cf. Of the Greek forms V and‘Y, which 
both occur on early monuments, they have chiefly used 
the former, but not exclusively. For X they have the 
form which is frequent in Beeotian inscriptions, resem- 
bling an inverted anchor; for & a double cross; ¥, 
Z, and the long vowels H and Q, are unknown to their 
alphabet. With very few exceptions, their writing is 
from right to left; and as this mode had been depart- 
ed from by the Greeks in their earliest extant inscrip- 
tions, which may, perhaps, ascend to the fortieth Olym- 
piad (620 B.C.), it seems reasonable to admit that the 
introduction of writing into Etruria was something ear- 
lier. Demaratus, who is said to have brought both 
painting and letters from Corinth, if really expelled by 
Cypselus, must have lived about the thirtieth Olympiad. 
A more recent character, which is commonly found in 
sepulchral inscriptions, seems to have been introduced 
about the end of the third century after the building of 
Rome ; at which time, according to Muller (vol. 2, p. 
301), the Latin alphabet was also formed ; but from 
the Greek, not from the Etruscan. ‘The Umbrians ap- 
pear to have adopted the Etruscan alphabet, though 
their language was essentially different, and more re- 
sembling the Oscan than the Latin. The Oscan al- 
phabet also appears to have been borrowed from the 
Etruscan, not immediately from the Greek. It is dif- 
ficult to say when the Etruscan character fell into en- 
tire disuse ; the style of ornament on some of the urns 
on which it is found refers them to the times of the 
Roman empire. The language of Etruria never hay- 
ing been polished by the influence of literature (for its 
histories were probably mere chronicles, and its theo- 
logical writings, liturgies and manuals of a gloomy su- 
perstition), remained harsh to the ear and uncouth to 
the eye. Such combinations of letters as aplc, srancal, 
thunchulthl (Miller, vol. 2, p. 288), can scarcely have 
been pronounced at all without the intervention of a 
short vowel, after the manner of the Oriental langua- 
ges. In regard to the interpretation of the language, 
it must be acknowledged, that all the labour which has 
hitherto been bestowed upon it, though valuable for its 
collateral results, has been nearly fruitless in respect 
to its direct object. When Lanzi, abandoning the for- 
mer method of Oriental and Northern etymology, en- 
deavoured to explain the Etruscan from the Vela 
it was natural to expect a more favourable issue: 
close affinity, if not identity, of the two nations, was 
maintained by many of the ancients, and the alphabets 
were visibly the same. For many years after the ap- 
pearance of his Saggio di Lingua Etrusca (8 vols. 
vo, 1789), his explanations were generally acquiesced _ 
in, and made the basis of other etymological specula- 
tions. But, when time had been given for examina- 
tion, it could not but be perceived that his modes of 
proceeding were too arbitrary to warrant confidence ; 
that he could produce no evidence of the actual exist- 
ence of many of the words and forms which he sup- 
posed to be Greek, in order to identify them with the 
Etruscan ; and that other monuments, discovered since 
his time, could not be in any way explained by his sys- 
tem. Niebuhr, in his Roman ho ar that, among 
all the Etruscan words of which explanations have been 
‘quxit annos”’), seem to 
have been really explained; and of these Muller as- 
sures us (vol. 1, p. 64), and apparently with goad rea- 
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son, that avil (“‘ evwm’’) signifies, not vx2t, but @tatis. 
Miiller’s observations on this subject are particularly 
‘deserving of attention at the present moment, when 
extravagant expectations appear to be entertained of 
the enlargement of our historical knowledge by the 
comparison of languages. ‘‘ We might give much 
ampler information, if, after Lanzi’s method, we sought 
in the monuments of the Htruscan language for single 
‘sounds resembling the Greek and Latin; and, per- 
suaded that similar sounds must have a similar mean- 
ing, endeavoured to explain all that could not be 
brought to agree by an arbitrary prosthesis, epenthe- 
sis, paragoge, and similar cheap expedients. With- 
out blaming the learned Italian, in whose time the 
most eminent literati had very confused ideas of the 
formation of language, we may maintain that his lead- 
ing principle, that analogy is the character only. of 
cultivated languages, and that the ruder any lan- 
guage is, the greater liberty might be taken in the 
use of it, is entirely false. This may justify us for 
having paid so little regard to etymologies, which, as 
they are arbitrary in themselves, suppose an arbitrary 
character in the language to which they are applied. 
If we use only genuine monuments, and require a 
certain evidence for every explanation of a root or a 
grammatical form, our apparent knowledge of the 
Etruscan language shrinks almost to nothing. Jt is 
not probable that the application of the still existing 
remains of the languages of the north and northwest 
of Europe should have those. beneficial results for our 
knowledge of the Etruscan which some appear to an- 
ticipate. The Germans and Celts are originally di- 
vided from the nations on the Mediterranean by their 
locality in a very marked manner ; they onlv gradually 
approach these and come into collision with them; 
and, even though the languages of both nations may 
belong to that great family which, from time immemo- 
rial, has diffused itself through Europe and Asia, yet 
they have distinct peculiarities, which we have no 
reason to believe are found in those of Italy. The 
fundamental and indelible characteristic of the Celtic 
languages seems to be, that they mark grammatical 
forms by aspirations and other changes of the initial 
consonants ; a thing not practised in any other Euro- 

ean language, but found in all branches of the Celtic, 
Welsh, Cornish, Gelic, Irish, and Bas Breton. This 
mutability of the consonants is a circumstance which 
must be perceptible, even in a small number of writ- 
ten remains, and which could not well have escaped 
us had the Etruscan been the Celtic. 


family, once widely diffused on the shores of the Med- 


iterral , may have dwelt in close vicinity to the 
Etruscans ; but the remains of its language in the 
Basque are completely different from those of the rest 
of Europe, and its grammar shows so little affinity with 
at we know of the Etruscan as to afford very slight 
pport to the opinion of the affinity of the two nations. 
What may have pethe relation of the Tuscan to the 
extinct Ligurian, or to the language of those Alpine 
tribes whose names alone are preserved in history, is 
a question respecting which we have not even a glim- 
“mering of knowledge.” 
64, seqq.—LEdinburgh R 
Hisernia. Vid. 


(Miller, Etrusker, vol. 1, p. 
eview, vol. 50, p. 372-396.) 


. Terne. 
Hieraporis, I. a city of Syria near the Euphrates, 


south of Zeugma. It derived its Greek name (Holy 
City) from the circumstance of 
Atergatis being worshipped there. By the Syrians it 
was called Bambyce or Mabog. With 
tion of Christianity, its reputation and 
course declined. Constantine, it is true 
capital of the newly in 
but this proved of littl 
ring subsequent reigns from the inroads of the Per- 
sians. It is now Mambedsch or Bambig, a deserted 
place, with many parts of the ancient wall stand: 


the Syrian goddess 


avail. It suffered much du- 
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the introduc- | ginians, who + ; 

prosperity of | the citadel, and drove them out, upon which the Cartha~ 
, , made it the | gini 
erected province of Euphratesia; | order to 
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(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, pt. 1, p. 510.)—II. A city 
in the southwestern angle of Phrygia, near the confines 
of Lydia, and northwest of Laodicea. This city was 
celebrated for its warm springs. (Strabo, 629.—Dio 
Cass., 68, 27.—Pliny, 5, 32.) The waters of Hier- 
apolis were remarkable for their petrifying or stalac- 
tital properties, and Chandler affirms, that a cliff near 
the ancient town was one entire incrustation. (T'rav- 
els in Asia Minor, p. 287.) Besides this singular 
property, the waters of this town possessed, in a re- 
markable degree, that of serving for the purposes of 
the dyer. (Strabo, 630.) It is now called by, the 
Turks Pambuk-Kalassi, or the Castle of Cotton, be- 
cause the neighbouring rocks resemble that substance 
in their whiteness, a colour produced by the stalactital 
incrustations already alluded to. (Chandler, p. 290. 
— Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 37, seq.) 

Hisricuus (gen. -untis ; in Greek ‘lepyoic, gens 
-obvtoc.) Vid. Jericho. ‘ 

Hisro, I. succeeded his brother Gelon, as tyrant 
or ruler of Syracuse, B.C. 478. He committed many 
acts of violence, encouraged spies, and kept a merce- 
nary guard around his person. He was ambitious of 
extending his dominion, and his attempts proved suc- 
cessful. After the death of Theron, prince of Agri- 
gentum, Hiero defeated his son Thrasydeus, who was 
soon after expelled by his countrymen. He took 
Naxus and Catana, and, having driven away the in- 
habitants from both towns, he replaced them by Syra- 
cusan and Peloponnesian colonists. He changed the 
name of Catana to Autna, and he himself assumed the 
title of AEtne2us (Alrvaioc). Having joined his fleet 
to that of the people of Cuma, he succeeded in clear- 
ing the Tyrrhenian Sea of the Etruscan and other pi- 
rates who infested it. His chariots repeatedly won 
the prize at the Olympic games, and his success on 
those occasions formed the theme of some of the odes 
of Pindar, who was his guest and friend. A!schylus, 
Simonides, Bacchylides, and Epicharmus were also 
well received at the court of Hiero, who was fond of 
the society of learned men. Hiero died at Catana, 
B.C. 476, and was succeeded by his brother Thrasy- 
bulus, who had all his faults without any of his good _ 
qualities, and was at last driven away by the Syracu- — 
sans, who restored the government to the common=- 
wealth. (Diod. Sic., 11, 48, segg.) Adlian_ gives 
Hiero credit for a much better character than Diodo- © — 
‘us ; probably because the latter part of his reign, 
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u 
Jace he had firmly established his authority, was better 
The Iberian 


an the commencement. (Alian, 9, 1.)—II. The 
second of the name, son of Hierocles, a wealty citizen 
of Syracuse, and a descendant of Gelon, distinguish- #: 
ed himself in early life by his brilliant qualities, and 
served with distinction also under Pyrrhus in his Sie 
cilian campaigns. After Pyrrhus had suddenly aban- 
doned Sicily, the Syracusans found themsel eat= 
ened on one side by the Carthaginians, and on the 
other by the Mamertines, a band of Campamian mer- — 
cenaries, who had treacherously taken possession of 
Messana. The Syracusan troops, being in want of ay 
trusty leader, chose Hiero by acclamation, and the | 
senate and citizens, after some demur, rat: ed the 
choice, B.C. 275. After various successful operations 
against the Mamertines, Hiero returned to Syrac 
eee through the influence of Leptines, his father-in- 

, a leading man among the aristocratic party, he 
was proclaimed king, B.C. 270. Shortly after, the 
Mamertines at Messana quarrelled with the Cartha- 
anaged to introduce a garrison 1 


invited Hiero to join his forces to theirs, in, 
drive the Mamertines out of Sicily. Hiero 


assented, encamped under the walls of Messana — 


side, and the Carthaginians fixed their camp 
o hile their squadron guarded the strait. 
ines, meanwhile, had applied . she Ramada 
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for assistance, claiming a common origin with them, 
as being descended from Mars, called Mamers or Ma- 
mertus in the Oscan language; and Rome eagerly 
seized this opportunity of obtaining a footing in Sicily. 
The consul Appius Claudius marched to Rhegium, 
and, having contrived to pass the strait in the night un- 
observed by the Carthaginian cruisers, he surprised 
Hiero’s camp, routed the soldiers, and obliged the 
monarch himself to seek safety in flight. The consul 
next attacked the Carthaginian camp with the same 
success, and this was the beginning of the first Punic 
War, 265 B.C. In the following year the Romans 
took Tauromenium and Catana, and advanced to the 
walls of Syracuse, when Hiero sued for peace, which 
he obtained on condition of paying 100 talents of silver, 
and supplying the Roman army with provisions. He 
punctually fulfilled his engagements, remaining faithful 
to Rome during the whole of the war, and by his sup- 
plies was of great service to the Roman armies, espe- 
cially during the long sieges of Agrigentum and Lilybe- 
um. Hiero was included in the peace between Rome 
and Carthage, by which his territories were secured to 
him, and he remained in friendship with both states. 
He even assisted Carthage at a very critical moment, 
by sending her supplies of provisions during the war 
hich she hat to sustain against her mercenaries. 
The period of peace which elapsed between the end of 
the first and the beginning of the second Punic wars, 
from 241 to 218 B.C., was most glorious for Hiero, 
and most prosperous for Syracuse. Commerce and 
agriculture flourished, and wealth and population in- 
creased to an extraordinary degree. Hiero paid par- 
ticular attention to the administration of the finances, 
and made wise regulations for the collection of the 
tithe or tax on land, which remained in force through- 
out Sicily long after his time, and are mentioned with 
praise by Cicero as the Lex Hieronica. (Cic. in 
Verr., 2 et 3.) Hiero introduced the custom of letting 
the tax to farm every year by auction. He embel- 
lished and strengthened Syracuse, and built large 
ships, one .of which, if we are to trust the account 
given of it by Atheneus (5, p. 206), was of most extra- 
ordinary dimensions and magnificence. This ship he 
» sent as a present to Ptolemy Philadelphus. Archim- 


_~ edes lived under Hiero’s reign. When the second 
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and thirty-five cities situate in them. 


Punic war broke out, Hiero continued true to his Ro- 
man alliance, and, after the Trasymenian defeat, he 
sent a fleet to Ostia with provisions and other gifts 
a body of light troops to the assistance of Rom 
He lived to see the battle of Canna, after which his 
» son Gelon embraced the part of the Carthaginians. 


Gelon, however, died, not without suspicion of vio- | 


lence, and Hiero himself, being past ninety years of 
age, ended his days soon after (B.C. 216), leaving the 
crown to his grandson Hieronymus. With Hiero the 
es y and independence of Syracuse may be said 
to have expired. (Liv., lib. 22 et 23.—Polyb., lib. 
7.—Encyel. Us. Knowl., vol. 12, p. 195.) 
Hrerocres, I. a rhetorician of Alabanda, in Caria, 
who lived in the beginning of the first century before 
the Christian era. He excelled in what Cicero termed 
“the Asiatic style of eloquence. 


(Cic., de Orat., 2, | 
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Rom., Amst., 1735, 4to.—IV. A new Platonist, who 
flourished at Alexandrea about the middle of the fifth 
century. He has left us a commentary “on the Gold- 
en Verses of Pythagoras,” and a treatise ‘on Provi- 
dence, Destiny, and Free-will.” The end of Hiero- 
cles is to show the agreement which exists in respect 
of these doctrines between Plato and Aristotle; to re- 
fute the systems of Epicurus and the Stoics; to con- 
found those who pretend to read the decrees of destiny 
in the nativities of men, or who believe that the deter- 
minations of Providence may be influenced by en- 
chantments or mystic ceremonies; those, in fine, who 
have the misfortune to deny an existing Providence. 
We have only extracts from this latter work made by 
Photius, and an abridgement by an unknown hand. 
Stobeus has preserved for us some fragments of a 
work of Hierocles on the worship of the gods (Ilé¢ 
toi¢ Oeoi¢ ypnoréor), or, rather, a chapter belonging to 
some large work which treated of various points of 
ethics. "The same Stobeus has preserved fragments 
of other productions of Hierocles, ‘On Justice,” “On 
the Conduct due towards Parents,” “On Marrriage,” 
“On Fraternal Love,” &c. There exists also, un- 
der the name of Hierocles, a collection of insipid 
Facetie (’Aoreia), containing an account of the ridic- 
ulous actions and sayings of book-learned men and 
pedants. In all likelihood, however, it was written by 
some other individual of the same name, and not by 
the philosopher —The best edition of the Commentary 
on the Golden Verses, and of the Fragments, &c., is 
that of Needham, Lond., 1709, 8vo. The editor, 
however, has made some rash emendations, which di- 
minish the value of the work. The edition of Pearson, 
Lond., 1654, 8vo, is also a very good one. The best 
separate edition of the Commentary is that of Ashton 
and Warren, Lond., 1742, 8vo, and of the Facetia, 
that of Schier, Lops., 1750-1768, 8vo.—V. A prefect 
of Bithynia, and afterward of Alexandrea, who is said 
by Lactantius to have been the principal adviser of the 
persecution of the Christians in the reign of Diocle- 
sian. (Lactant., Inst. Div,, 5. 2.—Id., de Morte Per- 
sec.,c. 17.) He also wrote two works against Chris- 
tianity, entitled Adyoe diAaAjbere xpdc Tove Xptoria- 
vov¢ (“ Truth-loving words to the Christians”), in 
which, according to Lactantius, he endeavoured to 
show that the Scriptures overthrow themselves by the 
contradictions with which they abound, He also re- 
viled Paul, and Peter, and the other disciples, as prop- 
gators of falsehood. He endeavoured to destroy the 
effect of our Saviour’s miracles, though he did not 
deny the truth of them; and he aimed to show, that 
like things, or even greater, had been done by Apollo- 
nius of Tyana. (Lactant., Inst. Div., 5, 2, seq.) 

Hreronica Lex. Vid. Hiero II. 

Hizronymus, I, grandson of Hiero II., monarch of 
Syracuse, succeeded him on the throne at the a 
of fifteen (B.C. 216). He was left by Hiero und 
the guardianship of several individuals, among whom 
was Andronorus, his aunt’s husband, who, seconded 
by other courtiers, and with the view of monopolizing 
the conte of the young king, indulged him in all 

is caprices and follies. The court of Syracuse, 


23.—Id., Brut., c. 95.)—II. A lawyer, who wrote a| which, under Hiero, was orderly and respectable, soon 
work on veterinary medicine, addressed to Cassianus | became as profligate as it had been under the youn- 


Bassus, of which three chapters are preserved in 


sixteenth book of the “ Geoponica.” (Vid. Goma 


- ca.)—III. Surnamed the grammarian, for distinction’ 
sake from the philosopher of the same name, a Greek 
writer supposed to have been conte 


tinian, but of whom one thing at least is certain, tha’ 


he was anterior to the tenth century. He composed, | a diversion against the Romans. 
under the title of Suvéxdnuog (Travelling Compan- 
ion”), a description of the sixty-four provinces t 


_trenleate Byzantine empire, and of the he e hu 
_ 


| best 
tion is ces Wesseling, in the Itine 


cy? 


ger Dionystus. 


. | thi 
Veterum | surrection took place at Syracuse ; the daughters and 


Andronorus persuaded Hieronymus, 
against the dying injunctions of his grandfather, to for- 
sake the Roman alliance for that of Carthage, and 
messengers for that purpose were sent to Hannibal in 


orary with Jus- | Italy, and oe senate of Carthage, which gladly 


agreed to an alliance with Syracuse, in order to effect 
ar being at length 
declared by Rome, Hieronymus took the field with 

,000 men; but a conspiracy broke out among the 
Idiers, and he was mordered afer a reign of about 


months. On the news of this, a popular in- 


y ! 
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grand-daughters of Hiero were murdered, and royalty 
was abolished. But the people were distracted by fac- 
tions, and by the mercenaries in their pay, and revo- 
lution succeeded revolution, until two adventurers of 
Syracusan extraction, but natives of Carthage, who 
had been sent by Hannibal to keep in countenance the 
Carthaginian party in Syracuse, became possessed of 
the chief power, and so provoked the Roman com- 
mander Marcellus that he laid siege to and took Syr- 
acuse. (Vid. Syracuse.—Diod. Sic., fragm., lib. 26, 
vol. 9, p. 369, ed. Bip.—Liv., 24, 4.—Id., 24, 7, 
segq.)—II. A native of Cardia, in the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. He was one of the companions of Alexander 
the Great, and after his death attached himself to Eu- 
menes. Made prisoner in the battle in which that 
chieftain was betrayed by his own followers, he was 
kindly treated by Antigonus, and entered into his ser- 
vice. ‘This prince intrusted him with the government 
of Ceelesyria and Phoenicia, and charged him with an 
expedition, the object of which was to seize upon the 
country around the Lake Asphaltites. The expedition 
did not succeed, owing to the opposition of the neigh- 
bouring Arabs, who supported themselves by vending 
the bitumen obtained from the lake. After the defeat 
of Antigonus at the battle of Ipsus, and his death, 
Hieronymus remained faithful to his son Demetrius. 
Ata later period he entered into the service of Pyr- 
rhus, king of Epirus, and accompanied him in his Ital- 
jan campaign. He survived this prince, and attained 
the age of 104 years. The principal work of Hieron- 
ymus, and that on which his reputation was founded, 
was entitled ‘Ioropixa ‘Yrouvpwara (‘‘ Historic Me- 
moirs”). In this production he developed the move- 
ments which followed the death of Alexander, the ca- 
bals and jealousies of the principal officers, the bloody 
wars to which their ambitious views gave rise, the de- 
struction of the royal house of Macedonia, and the 
birth of the new monarchies which dismembered the 
empire of Alexander. The ancients, however, ac- 
cused him of having been influenced too much by the 
hatred he bore to Seleucus, Cassander, Ptolemy, but 
above all to Lysimachus, by whose orders Cardia, his 
native city, had been destroyed. They charge him 
also With partiality towards Eumenes, Antigonus, and 
- Pyrrhus. A particular worthy of remark, and one 
which makes us regret more earnestly the loss of Hie- 
ronymus’s work, is, that he is the first Greek writer 
who entered into any details on the origin and antiqui- 
ties of Rome ; the war of Pyrrhus with the republic 
afforded him probably an occasion for this. Diodorus 
Siculus derived considerable aid from the commenta- 
ries of Hieronymus, as did Plutarch also in his life of 
Eumenes. (Consult Recherches sur la we et sur les 
ouwrages de Jerome de Cardie, par l Abbé Sevin.— 
‘Mem. de V Acad. des Inscr., &c., vol. 18, p. 20.— 
Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 204, segg.)—U1. A 
peripatetic philosopher, born in the island of Rhodes, 
towards the close of the third century B.C. Cicero 
praises his ability, but doubts the propriety of his 
being ranked under the peripatetic sect, since he 
placed the swmmum bonum in freedom from painful 
emotion, a doctrine belonging to the Epicurean school. 
(Cic., de Fin., 5, 5.)—IV. A celebrated father of the 
church, better known by the English form of his name, 
St. Jerome, and accounted the most learned of all the 
Latin fathers. He was born of Christian parents, 
A.D. 331, on the confines of Pannonia and Dalmatia, 
at the town of Stridon or ce a His father, 
who was a man of rank and property, sent him to 
Rome for education, where he was placed under the 
ammarian Donatus, known for his commentaries upon 
Virgil and Terence. He had also masters in rhetoric 
Hebrew, and divinity, in lee he made a great pro 
ress, through France and rem 
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After travelling 

gaveu friends and worldly pursuits to seek retirement 

in the East, and eventually reached Jerusalem, whence 
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he proceeded to Antioch. Here he endured a severe 
attack of illness, on his recovery from which he wan- 
dered through several towns and districts in search of 
a retreat to his mind, which he found ina frightful desert 
of Syria, scarcely inhabited by anything but wild beasts, 
and a few human beings little less ferocious. He 
was in his thirty-first year when he entered on this 
life, in which he spent four years, occupied in an 
intense study of the Scriptures, until his health began 
to be affected by this application and ascetic disci- 
pline. He then repaired to Antioch, where he was 
ordained a presbyter in 378 by Paulinus. He soon 
after visited Constantinople, in order to avail himself 
of the advice and instruction of Gregory Nazianzen ; 
and, on his return, accompanied Paulinus to Rome, 
where his merit.and learning soon made him known to 
Pope Damasus, who appointed him his secretary, and 
also director to the-»Roman ladies who had devoted 
themselves to a religious life. During his residence 
at Rome he lodged at the house of a matron of the 
name of Paula, a woman of rank and fortune, who af- 
terward followed him with her daughters into the East. 
This event exposed him to some scandal from his op- 
ponents the Origenists, and to more merited censure 
from the relations and friends of the many weak females 
whom he thus encouraged in their desertion of their 
proper duties, and in the misapplication of their wealth 
to the support of useless or pernicious institutions. On 
the death of Damasus, finding his situation at Rome 
an uneasy one, Sericius, the successor of Damasus, 
not having the same esteem for him that Damasus - 
had, he determined to return to the East, and accord- 
ingly embarked, in 385, with a great number of monks 
and females whom he had induced to embrace the 
monastic life. He touched at Cyprus, where he vis- 
ited Epiphanius, and, arriving at Antioch, proceeded 
thence to Jerusalem, and afterward to Egypt, where, 
to his great grief, he found the tenets of Origen almost 
universally prevalent. He at length settled at Bethle- 
hem, where the wealthy and devout Paula founded four 
monasteries, three for females, and one for males under 
Jerome. Here he pursued his studies with great ardour, 
and wrote many of his best treatises ; and in these occu- 
pations he might have peaceably closed his days, but 
for his detestation of the opinions of Origen, which 
involved him in the most acrimonious controversy for 
many years with John, bishop of Jerusalem, his former 
friend Rufinus of Aquileia, and Jovinian an Italian 
monk. Inthe year 410, when Rome was besieged by 
the Goths, he afforded an asylum to many who fled 
from that city to Jerusalem, but was very careful to 
exclude all whom he deemed tinctured with heresy. 
He died A.D. 422, in the ninety-first year of his age. 
—Many of the writings of Jerome have come down to 
us. Several of them are merely controversial; but i 
are others of amore sterling and lasting value. The 
are, his Treatise on the Lives and Writings of the 
elder Christian Fathers, and his Commentaries on the 
Prophetical Books of the Old Testament, on the Gos-_. 
pel of St. Matthew, and several of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
But what may be regarded as his greatest work 16g! 
translation of the Books of both the Old and Ne 
Testament into Latin, which translation has been al- 


ways highly valued in the Latin Church, and # that 
known by the name of the Vulgate. 


It is a question 
among the learned, how far, and whether at all, he im- 
bodied an older Italic version in his translation. It was 
the first effort at bringing the Scriptures within the reach 
of the great multitude, who knew no other language 
but the Latin. It was a great and noble work, which 
ought to place its author high among the benefactors 
of mankind. Bishop Warburton says of Jerome, that 
‘he is the only Father who can be called a critic on 
the sacred writings, or who followed a just or reason- 
‘a nee criticising.” —The first printed edition 
of the entire works of Jerome, as far ny have 


- 
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reached us, appeared at Basle, from the press of Fro- 
ben, under the care of Erasmus, 1516, 9 vols. fol. 
Many subsequent editions have been published at Ly- 
ons, Rome, Paris, and Antwerp, but the best is that 
of Vallarsi, Verona, 1734-1742, 11 vols. fol., and Ve- 
net, 1766, seqq., ann., 11 vols. 4to. (Bahr, Gesch. 
Rom. Lit.—Die Christlich-Romische Theologie, p. 
165, seqq.) 

Hirrosotyma (neut. plur.) (Jerusalem), a celebrated 
city of Palestine, the capital of Judea. The history of 
Abraham mentions, that Melchizedek, king of Salem, 
came forth to meet him when he returned from the 
slaughter of the kings (Gen., 14, 18), and it has been 
generally supposed, that this Salem was the original of 
the city which we are now considering. It is more 
certain, however, that, when the Israelites entered Ca- 
naan, they found the place in the occupation of the 
Jebusites, a tribe descended from Jebus, a son of Ca- 
naan, and the city then bore the name of Jebus or Jebu- 
si. (Josh. 15, 63.—Id., 18, 28.—Consult Reland, Pal- 
a@st., p. 834.) The lower city was taken and burned 
by the children of Judah (Jud. 1, 8) after the death 
of Joshua; but the Jebusites had so strongly fortified 
themselves in the upper city, on Mount Zion, that they 
maintained themselves in possession of it till the time 
of David. That monarch, after his seven years’ rule 
over Judah in Hebron, became king of all Israel, 
on which he expelled the Jebusites from Mount Zion, 
and established here the metropolis of his kingdom. 
The city now took the name of Jerusalem, a term 
which denotes the abode, or (according to another de- 
rivation), the people, of peace. (Consult Reland, p. 
833.—Gesenius, Hebr. Lex., s.v.) The Septuagint 
version gives lepovoaAnu as the form of the name, 
while by the Greek and Roman writers the place is 
called Hierosolyma. At present this city is known 
throughout Western Asia by the Arabic name of El- 
Kads, which signifies ‘ holiness.” (Vid. Cadytis.)— 
Jerusalem was built on several hills, the largest of 
which was Mount Sion, which formed the southern 
part of the city. A valley towards the north seper- 
ated this from Acra, the second or lower city, on the 
east of which was Mount Moriah, the site of the tem- 
ple of Solomon. Northeast of Mount Moriah was the 
Mount of Olives, on the south was the valley of Hin- 
nom, and at the north Mount Calvary, the scene of 
our Lord’s crucifixion. Passing over the history of 
this celebrated city, so fully detailed in the sacred vol- 
ume, we come to the memorable period of its capture 
and destruction by Titus. The date of this event was 
the 8th of September, A.D. 70. During this siege 
and capture 1,100,000 persons are said to have per- 
ished, and 97,000 to have been made prisoners, and 
afterward either sold for slaves, or wantonly exposed 

r the sport of their insolent victors to the fury of 
wild beasts. In fact, the population, not of Jerusa- 
lem alone, but that of the adjacent districts, many who 
had taken refuge in the city, more who had assembled 


for the feast of unleavened bread, had been shut up by 


the sudden formation of the siege. The ardent zeal 

he Jewish nation for their holy city and temple soon 
caused both to be again rebuilt ; but fresh commotions 
compelled the Emperor Hadrian to interfere, and or- 


dain that no Jew should remain in, or even approach 


near Jerusalem, on pain of death. On the ruins of 


_ their temple the same emperor caused a temple in hon- 


our of Jupiter Capitolinus to be erected, and the im- 
age of a hog to be cut in stone over the gate leading 
to Bethlehem, as a standing insult to the religious 
feelings of this unfortunate people. ‘The name of the 
city was also changed to Aflia Capitolina, the first 
part of the name alluding to the family of the Roman 

peror. The more peaceful Christians were per- 


- mitted, however, to establish themselves within the 
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the ordinary name of the city, and Jerusalem became 
nearly obsolete. Upon the ascension to the throne, 
however, of the Christian emperors, the name revived. 
Jerusalem, thus restored, was much less in compass 
than the ancient city, Mount Sion and Bezetha being 
excluded.—The following description of Jerusalem, as 
it appeared just before the siege by Titus, is given by 
Milman. (History of the Jews, vol. 3, p: 17, seqq.) 
‘* Jerusalem, at this period, was fortified by three walls, 
in all those parts where it was not surrounded by ab- 
rupt and impassable ravines; there it had but one. 
Not that these walls stood one within the other, each 
in a narrower circle running round the whole city ; 
but each of the inner walls defended one of the several 
quarters into which the city was divided, or, it might 
be almost said, one of the separate cities. Since the 
days in which David had built his capital on the 
rugged heights of Sion, great alterations had taken 
place at Jerusalem. That eminence was still occu- 
pied by the upper city; but, in addition, first the hill 
of Moriah was taken in, on which the temple stood ; 
then Acra, which was originally, although a part of 
the same ridge, separated by a deep chasm from Mo- 
riah. This chasm was almost entirely filled up, and 
the top of Acra levelled by the Asmonean princes, so 
that Acra and Moriah were united, though on the side 
of Acra the temple presented a formidable front, con- 
nected by several bridges or causeways with the lower 
city. To the south the height of Sion, the upper 
city, was separated from the lower by a ravine, which 
ran right through Jerusalem, called the Tyropceon, or 
the valley of the cheesemongers ; at the edge of this 
ravine, on both sides, the streets suddenly broke off, 
though the walls in some places must have crossed it, 
and it was bridged in more than one place. To the 
north extended a considerable suburb called Bezetha, 
or the new city. The first or outer wall encompassed 
Bezetha. Agrippa the First had intended to make this 
wall of extraordinary strength ; but he had desisted 
from the work on the interference of the Romans, who 
seem to have foreseen that this refractory city would 
hereafter force them to take up arms against it. Had 
this wall been built according to the plan of Agrippa, 
the city, in the opinion of Josephus, would have been 
impregnable. This wall began at the tower of Hippi- 
cos, which stood, it seems, on a point at the extreme 
corner of Mount Sion: it must have crossed the west- 
ern mouth of the valley of Tyropcon, and run directly 
north to the tower of Psephina, proved clearly by 
D’Anville to have been what was called during the 
crusades Castel Pisano. ‘The wall then bore towards 
the monument of Helena, ran by the royal caverns to 
the Fuller’s monument, and was carried into the val- 
ley of Kedron or Jehoshaphat, where it joined the old 
or inner wall under the temple. ‘The wall, however it 
fell short of Agrippa’s design, was of considerable 
strength. The stones were thirty-five feet long, so 
solid as not easily to be shaken by battering engines, 
or undermined. ‘The wall was seventeen and a half 
feet broad. It had only been carried to the same height 


|by Agrippa, but it had been hastily run up by the 


Jews to thirty-five feet ; on its top stood battlements 
three and a half feet high, and pinnacles five and three 
fourths ; so the whole was nearly forty five feet high. 
The second wall began at a gate in the old or inner 
one, called Gennath, the gate of the gardens; it inter- 
sected the lower city, and, having struck northward 
for some distance, turned to the east and joined the 
northwest corner of the tower of Antonia. The An- 
tonia stood at the northwest corner of the temple, and 
was seperated from Bezetha by a deep ditch, which 
probably protected the whole northern front of the 
| temple as well as of the Antonia. The old or inner 
wall was that of Sion. Starting from the southwestern 


walls, and Elia became the seat of a flourishing church | porticoes of the temple to which it was united, it ran 


and bishopric. This latter name became afterward 


along the ridge of the Tyropqon, passed first the Xys- 
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tus, then the council house, and abutted on the tow- 
er Hippicus, whence the northern wall sprang. The 
old wall then ran southward through Bethso to the 
gate of the Essenes, all along the ridge of the Valley 
of Hinnom, above the pool of Siloam, then eastward 
again to the Pool of Solomon, so on through Opha, 
probably a deep glen : it then joined the eastern por- 
tico of the temple. Thus there were, it might seem, 
four distinct towns, each requiring a separate siege. 
The capture of the first wall only opened Bezetha ; 
the fortifications of the northern part of the temple, 
the Antonia, and the second wall, still defended the 
other quarters. The second wall forced, only a part 
of the lower city was won; the strong rock-built cita- 
del of Antonia and the temple on one hand, and Sion 
on the other, were not the least weakened. The whole 
circuit of these walls was guarded with towers, built 
of the same solid masonry with the rest of the walls. 
They were thirty-five feet broad and thirty-five high ; 
but above this height were lofty chambers, and above 
those again upper rooms, and large tanks to receive 
the rain-water. Broad flights of steps led up to them. 
Ninety of these towers stood in the first wall, fourteen 
in the second, and sixty in the third. The intervals 
between the towers were about three hundred and 
fifty feet. The whole circuit of the city, according to 
Josephus, was thirty-three stadia, rather more than 
four miles. The most magnificent of all these towers 
was that of Psephina, opposite to which Titus en- 
camped. It was one hundred and twenty-two and a 
half feet high, and commandéd a noble view of the 
whole country of Judza, to the border of Arabia, and 
to the sea: it was an octagon. Answering to this 
was the tower Hippicus, and following the old wall 
stood those of Phaszlis and Mariamne, built by Herod, 
and named after his wife, and his brother, and friend. 
These were stupendous even as works of Herod. 
Hippicus was square; forty-three and three fourths feet 
each way. The whole height of the tower was one 
hundred and forty feet; the tower itself fifty-two and 
a half, a deep tank or reservoir thirty-five, two stories 
of chambers forty-three and three fourths, battlements 
and-pinnacles eight and three fourths. Phaselis was a 
solid square of seventy feet. It was surrounded by 
a portico seventeen and a half feet high, defended by 
breastworks and bulwarks, and above the portico was 
another tower, divided into lofty chambers and baths. 
It was more richly ornamented than the rest with bat- 
tlements and pinnacles, so that its whole height wes 
above one hundred and sixty-seven feet. It looked 
from a distance like the tall pharos of Alexandrea. 
Mariamne, though not equal in elevation, was more 
luxuriously fitted up; it was built of solid wall thirty- 
five feet high, and of the same width: on the whole, 
with the upper chambers, it was about seventy-six and 
three fourths feet high. These lofty towers appeared 
still higher from their situation. They were built on 
the old wall, which ran along the steep brow of Sion. 
The masonry was perfect: they were built of white 
marble, cut in blocks thirty-five feet long, seventeen 
and a half wide, eight and one fourth high, so fitted 
that the towers seemed hewn out of the solid quarry.” 
A description of the fortress Antonia is given under 
that article. ‘High above the whole city rose the 
temple, uniting the commanding strength of a citadel 
with the splendour of a sacred edifice. According to 
Josephus, the esplanade on which it stood had been con- 
siderably enlarged by the accumulation of fresh soil 
since the days of Solomon, particularly on the northside. 
It now covered a square of a furlong oneachside. Sol- 
omon had faced the precipitous sides of the rock on the 
east, and perhaps the south, with huge blocks of stone ; 
the other sides likewise had been built up with perpen- 
dicular walls to an equal height. These walls in no 
part were lower than three hundred cubits, five hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet, but their whole height was 
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not seen excepting on the eastern and perhaps the 
southern sides, as the earth was heaped up to the 
level of the streets of the city. Some of the stones 
employed in this work were seventy feet square. 
On this gigantic foundation ran, on each front, a strong 
and lofty wall without, within a spacious double por- 
tico or cloister 524 feet broad, supported by 162 col- 
umns, which upheld a ceiling of cedar, of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship. The pillars were entire blocks 
hewn out of solid marble, of dazzling whiteness, 433 
feet high. On the south side the portico or cloister 
was triple. ‘This quadrangle had but one gate to the 
east, one to the north, two to the south, four to the 
west ; one of these led to the palace, one to the city, 
one at the corner to the Antonia, one down towards 
the gardens. The open courts were paved with va- 
rious inlaid marbles. Between this outer court of the 
Gentiles and the second court of the Israelites ran 
rails of stone, but of beautiful workmanship, rather 
more than five feet high. Along these, at regular in- 
tervals, stood pillars, with inscriptions in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, warning all strangers, and Jews 
who were unclean, from entering into the Holy Court 
beyond. An ascent of fourteen steps led to a terrace 
174 feet wide, beyond which rose the wall of the inner 
court. This wall appeared on the outside 70 feet, on 
the inside 432; for, besides the ascent of 14 steps to 
the terrace, there were five more up to the gates. 
The inner court had no gate or opening to the west, 
but four on the north, and four on the south, two to 
the east, one of which was for the women, for whom 
a portion of the inner court was set apart, and beyond 
which they might not advance ; to this they had access 
likewise by one of the northern and one of the south- 
ern gates, which were set apart for their use. Around 
this court ran another splendid range of porticoes or 
cloisters ; the columns were quite equal in beauty and 
workmanship, though not in size, to those of the outer 
portico. Nine of these gates, or, rather, gateway tow- 
ers, were richly adorned with gold and silver, on the 
doors, the door-posts, and the lintels. The doors of 
each of the nine gates were 524 feet high, and half 
that breadth. Within, the gateways were 52} feet 
wide and deep, with rooms on each side, so that the 
whole looked like lofty towers: the height from the 
base to the summit was 70 feet. Each gateway had 
two lofty pillars 21 feet in circumference. But what 
excited the greatest admiration was the tenth, usually 
called the beautiful, gate of the temple. It was of 
Corinthian brass of the finest workmanship. ‘The 
height of the beautiful gate was 873%, its doors 70 feet. 
The father of Tiberius Alexander had sheeted these 
gates with gold and silver; his apostate son was to 
witness their ruin by the plundermg hands and fiery 
torches of his Roman friends. Within this quadrangle 
there was a farther separation, a low wall which di- 
vided the priests from the Israelites: near this stood 
the great brazen altar. Beyond, the temple itself 
reared its glittering front. The great porch or pro- 


pylon, according to the design of the last, or Herod’s 
= a . 


temple, extended to’a much greater width than th 

temple itself: in addition to the former width of 105 
feet, it had two wings of 35 each, making in the whole 
175. The great gate of this last quadrangle, to which 
there was an ascent of twelve steps, was called that 
of Nicanor. The gateway tower was 1323 high, 
43} wide; it had no doors, but the frontispiece was 
covered with gold, and through its spacious arch was 


seen the golden gate of the temple, glittering with the _ 


sa recious metal, with large plates of which it was 
oneal all over. Over this gate hung the celebrated _ 
golden vine. This extraordinary piece of workman- 
ship had bunches, according to Josephus, as large as 
aman. The Rabbins add, that, ‘hke a true natural 
vine, it grew greater and greater ; men would be offer- 
ing; some, gold to make a leaf; some, a a ganiins 
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a bunch: and these were hung up upon it; and so it 
was increasing continually.’ The temple itself, ex- 
cepting in the extension of the wings of the propylon, 
was probably the same in its dimensions and distribu- 
tion with that of Solomon. It contained the same 
holy treasures, if not of equal magnificence, yet, by the 
zeal of successive ages, the frequent plunder to which 
it had been exposed was constantly replaced ; and 
within, the golden candlestick spread out its flowering 
branches, the golden table supported the shew-bread, 
and the altar of incense flamed with its costly perfume. 
The roof of the temple had been set all over, on the 
outside, with sharp golden spikes, to prevent the birds 
from settling on and defiling the roof” (vid., however, 
remarks under the article Elicius), ‘‘and the gates 
were still sheeted with plates of the same splendid 
metal. At a distance the whole temple looked liter- 
ally like a mount of snow, fretted with golden pinna- 
cles.” (Milman, History of the Jews, vol. 3, p. 22, 
seqq.)—Jerusalem, in more modern times, has not 
ceased to be an object of inviting interest to the tray- 
eller. About the year 705 of our era, it was visited 
by Arculfus, from whose report Adamnam composed 
a narrative, which was received with considerable ap- 
probation. ighty years later, Willibald, a Saxon, 
undertook the same journey. In Jerusalem he saw 
all that Arculfus had seen; but he previously visited 
the tomb of the seven sleepers, and the cave in which 
St. John wrote the Apocalypse. Bernard proceeded 
to Palestine in the year 878. The crusades, however, 
threw open the holy places to the eyes of all Europe; 
and, accordingly, so long as a Christian king swayed 
the sceptre in the capital of Judwa, the merit of indi- 
vidual pilgrimage was greatly diminished. But no 
sooner had the warlike Saracens recovered possession 
of Jerusalem, than the wonted difficulty and danger 
returned. In 1331, William de Bouldesell ventured 
on an expedition into Arabia and Palestine, of which 
some account has been published. A hundred years 
afterward, Bertrandon de la Broquiere sailed from 
Venice to Jaffa. At Jerusalem he found the Chris- 
tians reduced to a state of the most cruel thraldom. 
At Damascus they were treated with equal severity. 
The beginning of the 17th century witnessed a higher 
order of travellers, who, from such a mixture of mo- 
_tiyes as might actuate either a pilgrim or an antiquary, 
_ undertook the perilous tour of the Holy Land. Among 
these, one of the most distinguished was George 
Sandys, who commenced his peregrinations in the 
year 1610. He was succeeded by Doubdan, Cheron, 
Thevenot, Gonzales, Morison, Maundrell, and Po- 
cocke. Of the more recent travellers, however, the 
most interesting and intelligent is Dr. Clarke. ‘We 
had not been prepared,” remarks this writer, descri- 
bing his approach to the ancient capital of Juda, ‘for 
the grandeur of the spectacle which the city alone ex- 
hibited. Instead of a wretched and ruined town, by 
some described as the desolated remnant of Jerusa- 
lem, we beheld, as it were, a flourishing and stately 
metropolis ; presenting a magnificent assemblage of 
domes, towers, palaces, churches, and monasteries ; 
all of which, glittering in the sun’s rays, shone with 
inconceivable splendour.” Dr. Clarke entered, how- 
ever, by the Damascus gate. He confesses that there 
is no other point of view in which the city is seen to 
-. so much advantage, as the one from which he beheld 
it, the summit of a hill at about an hour’s distance. 
In the celebrated prospect from the Mount of Olives, 
the city lies too low, and has too much the character 
of a bird’s-eye view, with the formality of a topograph- 
ical plan. ‘Travellers of a still later date consider Dr. 
Clarke’s description as overcharged. But it must be 
_ remembered that he was fortunate in catching his first 
' view of Jerusalem under the illusion of a brilliant 
evening sunshine. Jerusalem is said to be of an ir- 
Teen approaching to a square; and to be 
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surrounded by a high, embattled wall, built, for the 
most part, of the common stone of the country, which 
isa compact limestone. The site of the ancient city 
is so unequivocally marked by its natural boundaries 
on the three sides, where there are ravines, that there 
can be no difficulty, except with regard to its extent 
in a northern direction; and this may be ascertained 
with sufficient accuracy from the minute description 
given by Josephus, (Bell. Jud., 5, 4.) 

Hitvevidnes, a people of Scandinavia. According 
to Pliny (4, 13), they occupied the only known part of 
this country. Among the various names of countries 
and people reported by Jornandes, we still find, ob- 
serves D’Anyille, Hallin; and that which is contigu- 
ous to the province of Skane is still called Halland. 
Some erroneously place the Hilleviones in the country 
answering, at the present day, to Blekingen and Scho- 
nen. (Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. der Geogr., 

. 615.) 

a Himera, I. a river of Sicily, falling into the upper 
or Tuscan Sea, to the east of Panormus; now, accord- 
ing to Mannert, Fiwme di S. Leonardo; but, according 
to others, Fiwme Grande. ‘The city of Himera stood 
a short distance to the west of its mouth.—II. An- 
other river of Sicily, larger than the former. It rises 
in the same quarter with it, but pursues an opposite 
course, to the south, and falls into the Mediterranean 
near Phintia, and to the west of Gela. The modern 
name is Miwme Salso. ‘This river separated, at one 
time, the Carthaginian from the Syracusan dependan- 
cies in Sicily —III. A city of Sicily, near the mouth 
of a river of the same name, on the northern coast. 
It was founded, according to Thucydides (6,5) and 
Scymnus of Chios (v. 288, seqq.), by a colony of Chal- 
cidians from Zankle. Strabo, however, ascribes its 
origin to the Zankleans at Myle. (Strab., 272.) In 
this he is wrong, as Myle was not an independent 
place, but entirely under the control of Zankle as its 
parent city, and therefore not allowed to trade and 
colonize at pleasure. Strabo’s error appears to have 
arisen from a misconception of a passage in Thucydi- 
des. That historian informs us (6, 5) that Himera 
had some Dorian inhabitants also from Syracuse, con- 
sisting of some of the expelled party of the Myletide 
(MvAnridac): Strabo, very probably, mistakes these, 
from their name, for inhabitants of Mylea.—Himera 
came, we know not under what circumstances, into 
the power of Theron of Agrigentum. Subsequently, 
however, it attempted to shake off this yoke, and 
offered to surrender itself to Hiero of Syracuse. This 
latter apprized Theron of the fact, and the enraged 
tyrant caused many of the citizens to be executed. 
To prevent, however, the city’s suffering from this 
loss of the inhabitants, he established in it a number 
of Dorians and other Greeks, and from this time the 
remark of Thucydides applies, who informs us that 
the inhabitants of Himera spoke a middle dialect be- 
tween the Dorian and Chaleidian, but that the written 
institutions were in the Chalcidian dialect. Himera 
was destroyed by the Carthaginians, 240 years after 
its founding, and never recovered from the blow. 
(Diod. Sic., 11,48.) The Carthaginians subsequently 
established a number of the old inhabitants in the new 
city of Therme, in the immediate vicinity of Himera. 
This spot was remarkable for its warm baths. The 
ruins of Therme are now called Termini. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 9, p. 403, seqq.) os oct 

Himitco (equivalent in Punic to gratia Milcaris, 
“the favour of Milcar”), the name of several Cartha- 
ginians. I. A Carthaginian commander, who is said 
by Pliny (2,67) to have been contemporary with Han- 
no the navigator. He was sent by his government 
to explore the northwestern coast of Europe. A few 
fragments of this voyage are preserved by Avienus 
(Ora Marit., 1, 90), in which the Hiberni and Albioni 
are mentioned, and also a promontory, Oestrymnis, 
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and islands called Oestrymnides, which are usually 
considered to be Cornwall and the Scilly Islands. 
(Gossellin, Recherches, vol. 4, p. 162, segg.)—II. A 
Carthaginian, who commanded in the wars with Dio- 
nysius I., tyrant of Syracusey B.C. 405-368. Himil- 
co was an able and successful general. He took Gela, 
Messana, and many other cities in Sicily, and at length 
besieged Syracuse by sea and land, but he was de- 
feated by Dionysius, who burned most of the Cartha- 
ginian vessels. (Diod. Sic., lib. 13 et 14.)—III. A 
supporter of the Barca party at Carthage. (Liv., 13, 
12.)—He was sent by the Carthaginian government 
to oppose Marcellus in Sicily. (Liv., 24, 35, seqg.— 
Id., 25, 23, seqq.) 

Hirparcuos, I. a son of Pisistratus, who, together 
with his brother Hippias, succeeded his father as ty- 
rant of Athens. An account of their government will 
be found under the article Hippias. Hipparchus was 
assassinated by Harmodius and Aristogiton, for an ac- 
count of which affair, consult remarks under the arti- 
cle Harmodius.—IJ. The first astronomer on record 
who really made systematic observations, and left be- 
hind him a digested body of astronomical science. 
He was a native of Nicwa in Bithynia, and flourished 
between the 154th and 163d Olympiads, or between 
160 and 125 B.C., as appears from his having made 
astronomical observations during that interval. He 
resided some time in the island of Rhodes, where he 
continued the astronomical observations which he had 
probably commenced in Bithynia; and hence he has 
been called by some authors the Bithynian, and by 
others the Rhodian, and some even suppose two as- 
tronomers of the same name, which is certainly incor- 
rect. Hipparchus is also supposed to have made ob- 
servations at Alexandrea; but Delambre, comparing 
together such passages as Ptolemy has preserved on 
the subject, is of opinion that Hipparchus never speaks 
of Alexandrea as of the place in which he resided, and 
this conclusion of the French astronomer is probably 
correct. The period of his death is not known. He 
was the author of a commentary on the Phenomena of 
Aratus, published by Peter Victorius at Florence, in 
156%; and also by Petavius, with a Latin version and 
notes, in his Uranologia. He also wrote treatises on 
the nature of the fixed stars; on the motion of the 
moon; and others no longer extant. Hipparchus has 
been highly praised both by the ancients and moderns. 
Pliny the Elder styles him.“ the confidant of nature,” 
on account of the importance of his discoveries; ard 
M. Bailly has bestowed on him the title of the ‘ patri- 
arch of astronomy.’ He treated that science with a 
philosophical spirit, of which there are no traces before 
his time. He considered the subject in a general 
point of view ; examined the received opinions ; pass- 
ed in review the truths previously ascertained, and ex- 
hibited the method of reducing them so far into a sys- 
tem as to connect them with each other. He was 
the first who noticed the precession of the equinoxes, 
or that very slow motion of the fixed stars from west 
to east, by which they perform an apparent revolution 
in a great number of years. He observed and calcu- 
lated eclipses; discovered the equation of time, the 
parallax, and the geometrical mensuration of distances; 

and he thus laid the solid foundations of geographical 
and trigonometrical science. The result of his la- 
pours in the observation of the fixed stars, has been 
preserved by Ptolemy, who has inserted the catalogue 
of Hipparchus in his Almagest. As regards the gen- 
eral merits of Hipparchus, consult the work of Marcoz, 
Astronomie Solaire @Hipparque, Paris, 1828, 8vo; 
the account given by Delambre, in the Biographie 
Universelle (vol. 20, p. 398, segg.), and the preface of 
the same writer to his ‘‘ History of Ancient Astron- 
omy,” in which work will be found the most com- 
plete account of the labours of Hipparchus. (Histoire 
de. l’Astronomie Ancienne, par M. Delambre, Paris, 
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1817, 2 tom. 4to.) The bias of Delambre appears to 
be, to add to Hipparchus some of the fame which has 
been generally considered’ due to Ptolemy, and in sup- 
port of this opinion he advances some forcible argu- 
ments.—The titles of the writings attributed to Hip- 
parchus, on whom Ptolemy has fixed the epithets of 
piAbrrovoc Kai didaAnOyc (‘a lover of labour and of 
truth”), have been collected by Fabricius, and are to 
be found in Weidler, as follows: 1. wept tav arAa- 
vav avaypagai, 2. mepi weyeOdv Kal arootnpaTor ; 
3. De XIL. signorum ascensione; 4. mepi tie Kate 
TAGTOC pnviaiac Tic ceAnvnc KLVHoEwC; 5. mept unveat- 
ov Xpovov ; 6. mepl éviavoiov peyéove; 7. wept THC 
HETATT@DEWC TOV TPOTLKGY Kal ionuepLvGY onuelov; 
8. Adversus Eratosthenis Geographiam; 9. Tév’ Apd- 
Tov Kal Evddgou davvouevov ténynoewv BibAla y’.— 
The only one of these which has come down to us, is 
the last and least important, of which we have already 
spoken. Hipparchus also wrote a work, according to 
Achilles Tatius, on eclipses of the sun; and there is 
also recorded a work with the following title: ‘H rav 
ouvavatoAdy npayyateia. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 
12, p. 240, segg.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 376, 
seqq.)—III. A Pythagorean philosopher, an extract 
from a work of whose on “ Tranquillity of Soul” (wept 
evOuuiac) has been preserved for us by Stobeus. It 
may be found in the Opuscula Mythologica, Ethica, et 
Physica, edited by Gale, Cantab., 1670, 12mo. 

Hippisvs, a native of Metapontum, and follower of 
the Pythagorean doctrine. He is said to have excelled 
in the application of mathematical principles to music, 
statics, and mensuration. In common with others of 
the same sect, he held that fire was the originating 
cause of all things. He taught also that the universe 
is finite, is always changing, and undergoes a periodi- 
cal conflagration. (Diog. Laert., 8.) 

Hippias, a son of Pisistratus, who, together with his 
two brothers, Hipparchus and Thessalus, succeeded 
their father, without any opposition, in the government 
of Athens. The authority of Thucydides (6, 54) seems 
sufficient to prove, that Hippias was the eldest, though 
his reasons are not of themselves convincing, and the 
current opinion, in his own day, gave the priority to 
Hipparchus. As the eldest, Hippias would take his 
father’s place at the head of affairs; but the three 
brothers appear to have lived in great unanimity to- 
gether, and to have co-operated with little outward 
distinction in the administration of the state. Their. 
characters are described as very different from each 
other. Hippias seems to have possessed the largest 
share of the qualities of a statesman. Hipparchus in- 
herited his father’s literary taste; but he was addicted 
to pleasure, and perhaps to amusements not becoming 
the dignity of his station. (Atheneus, 12, p. 533.) 
Indeed, Hippias also would seem to have been open 
to the same charge. (Athen., J. c.) ‘Thessalus, the 
youngest brother, is said to have been a high-spirited 
youth, which is all the information that we possess con- 
cerning him. The successors of Pisistratus for some 
years trod in his steps and prosecuted his plans. They 
seem to have directed their attention to promote the 
internal prosperity of the country, and the cultivation 
of letters and the arts. One of their expedients for the 
latter purpose, the credit of which seems to have be- 
longed principally to Hipparchus, was to erect a num- 
ber of Herma, or stone busts of Mercury, along the — 
side of the roads leading from the capital, inscribed 
on one side with an account of the distance which it 
marked, on the other with a moral sentence in verse, 
probably the composition of Hipparchus himself, though 
he often received the first poets of the age under his 
roof. To him also is ascribed the establishment of the 
order in which the Homeric poems continued in after 
times to be publicly recited at the Panathenaic festi- 
val. The brothers imitated the sage policy of their 
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consistent with a prudent regard to securing the sub- 
stance. They kept up a standing force of foreign 
mercenaries, but they made no change in the laws or 
the forms of the constitution, only taking care to fill 
the most important offices with their own friends. 
They even reduced the tax imposed by Pisistratus to 
a twentieth, and, without laying on any fresh burdens, 
provided for the exigences of the state, and continued 
the great works which their father had begun. The 
language of a later writer (the author of the Hippar- 
chus, p. 229), who speaks of their dominion as hav- 
ing recalled the happiness of the golden age, seems 
almost justified by the sober praise of Thucydides, 
when he says that these tyrants most diligently culti- 
vated virtue and wisdom. The country was flourish- 
ing, the people, if not perfectly contented, were cer- 
tainly not impatient of the yoke, and their rule seemed 
likely to last for at least another generation, when an 
event occurred which changed at once the whole as- 
pect of the government, and led to its premature over- 
throw. This was the affair of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton, in which Hipparchus lost his life, and the par- 
ticulars of which have been given under a different 
article. (Vid. Harmodius.) Previous to this occur- 
rence, Hippias had shown himself a mild, affable, and 
beneficent ruler, but he now became a suspicious, 
stern, and cruel tyrant, who regarded all his subjects 
as secret enemies, and, instead of attempting to con- 
ciliate them, aimed only at cowing them by rigour. 
He was now threatened not only by the discontent of 
the people at home, but by the machinations of power- 
ful enemies from without. The banished Alemzonide, 
with the aid of the oracle at Delphi, induced the La- 
cedemonians to espouse their cause, and Hippias was 
compelled to leave Attica in the fourth year after his 
brother’s death. Having set sail for Asia, he fixed 
his residence for a time in his hereditary principality 
of Sigeum. The Spartans, subsequently repenting of 
what they had done, sent for Hippias, and, on his arri- 
val, summoned a congress of deputies from their Pelo- 
ponnesian allies, and proposed, as the only means of 
curbing the growing insolence of the Athenian people, 
to unite their forces and compel Athens to receive 
ther former ruler. All, however, with one accord, 
loudly exclaimed against the proposition of Sparta, 
and Hippias soon after returned to Sigeum, whence he 
proceeded to the court of Darius Hystaspis. . Here he 
remained for many years; and when the expedition of 
Datis and Artaphernes took place, an expedition which 
he himself had strenuously urged, he guided the bar- 
barian armament against his country, and the Persian 
fleet, by his advice, came to anchor in the bay of 
Marathon.—The subsequent history of Hippias is in- 
volved in uncertainty. ‘Thucydides (6, 59) merely says 
that he was present at the battle of Marathon, without 
informing us whether he lost his life there or not. 
(Compare Herodotus, 6, 107.) Justin (2, 9) states 
that he was killed in the fight, and Cicero (Ep. ad Ait., 
9,10) confirms this. Suidas, however, informs us, that 
Hippias fled to Lemnos, where, falling sick, he died, 
the blood issuing from his eyes. (Consult Larcher, 
ad Herod., 6, 117.) 

Hiero, I. Reeivs (‘Imrov BaotAckéc), a city of Af- 
rica, in that part of Numidia.called the western proy- 
ince. It was situate near the sea, on a bay in the vi- 
It was called Hip- 
po Regius, not only in opposition to Hippo Zarytus 
mentioned below, but also from its having been one of 
the royal cities.of the Numidian kings. The place was 
of Tyrian origin. .Of this city St. Augustine was 
bishop. The ruins are spread at the present day over 
the neck of land that lies between the rivers Boojemah 
and Seibouse. Near the ancient site is a town named 
Bona.—Il. Zarytus, a town of Africa, on the coast to 
the west of Utica. It was thus termed to distinguish 
at from fhe one, above aa and.the name is.said 
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to have reference to its situation among artificial ca- 
nals, which afforded the sea an entrance to a navigable 
lagune adjacent. Some of the Greek writers corrupt- 
ed the appellation Zarytus into Acdppvtoc, in which 
the same idea is endeavoured to be expressed. The 
modern name is Beni-Zert, which, according to Shaw, 
signifies “the son of the canal.” (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 10, pt, 2, p. 298.) 

Hippocentaurt (‘Immoxévtavpoc), fabulous animals, 
partly human, partly resembling the horse. They are 
the same with the Centauri. (Vid. Centauri.) 

Hiprocrites, a celebrated physician, born in the 
island of Cos. The particulars of his life, as far as 
they have reached us, are few in number. His con- 
temporaries have commended him in the highest terms 
for his consummate skill and his profound acquaint- 
ance with the medical art; but they have left us little 
information relative to the man himself. Hippocrates, 
too, in those of his writings, the authenticity of which 
no one contests, enters into very few details respect- 
ing his long and honourable career. The Greek wri- 
ter, who, under the name of Soranus, has transmitted 
to us some biographical information concerning this 
eminent physician, relates, that the father of Hippoc- 
rates was named Heraclides, and deduced his descent, 
through a long line of progenitors, from A‘sculapius 
himself. On the side of his mother, who was named 
Praxithe, he was fabled to be a descendant of Hercules. 
In other words, he belonged to the race or family of the 
Asclepiades, who, from time immemorial, had devoted 
themselves exclusively to the service of the god of med- 
icine and the cultivation of the medical art. It ap- 
pears, from the table of Meibomius (Comment. in Hipp. 
jusjur.), that he was the seventeenth in order of the 
pretended descendants of Ausculapius, his uncle Hip- 
pocrates I. being the fifteenth. The birth of Hippoc- 
rates II., or the Great, is fixed by Soranus in the first 
year of the eighteenth Olympiad, B.C. 460: conse- 
quently, he was contemporary with Socrates and Plato, 
a little younger than the former, and a little older than 
the latter. His name began to be illustrious during 
the Peloponnesian war.—A fter having received at Cos 
his first professional instruction from his father Hera- 
clides, Hippocrates went to study at Athens under 
Herodicus of Selymbria. He had also for one of his 
masters the sophist Gorgias. Some authors pretend 
that he was also a disciple of Democritus; it is even 
said that he conceived so high an esteem for this phi- 
losopher, as to show it by writing his works in the 
Ionic dialect, though he himself was a Dorian. It 
would seem, however, from an examination of his wri- 
tings, that Hippocrates preferred the doctrines of He- 
raclitus to those of Democritus.—After the death of 
his father he travelled over many countries, according 
to the custom of the physicians and philosophers of his 
time; and finally established himself in Thessaly, 
whence some have called him “the Thessalian.” 
Soranus informs us, that Hippocrates lived at the 
court of Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, and that he 
cured this prince of a consumption caused by a violent 
passion which he had conceived for his mother-in-law 
Phila. This fact is not, indeed, in contradiction of 
chronology ; but what gives it a suspicious appearance 
is, that a story almost similar is related by the ancient 
writers as having happened at the court of Seleucus 
Nicator. (Vid. Erasistratus.) It is possible, how- 
ever, that Hippocrates may have passed some time 
with Perdiccas; for he states that he had observed 
many maladies in the cities of Pella, Olynthus, and 
Acanthus, situate in Macedonia. He appears also to 
have sojourned for a while in Thrace, for he frequent- 
ly mentions, in his accounts of epidemic disorders, the 
Thracian cities of Abdera, Datus, Doriscus, Anos, 
Cardia, and the isle of Thasos. It is equally probable. 
that /he travelled in Scythia and the countries imme- 
diately contiguous to the kingdom of Pontus and the 
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Palus Meotis, because the description he gives of the 
manners and mode of life of the Scythians is extreme- 
ly exact and faithful. According to Soranus, the cities 
of Athens and Abdera owed to Hippocrates the bene- 
fit of having been delivered from a plague which had 
caused great ravages. It is uncertain whether the 
frightful epidemic is here meant which desolated Ath- 
ens during the Peloponnesian war, and which Thucyd- 
_ ides has so faithfully described, or some other malady ; 
' for the historian, who was an eyewitness of the ray- 
‘ages of the disease, makes no mention of Hippocrates. 
However this may be, the Athenians, grateful for the 
services which this distinguished physician had ren- 
dered, either in delivering them from a pestilential 
scourge, or in publishing valuable works on the art of 
preserving life, or in refusing the solicitations of ‘the 
enemies of Greece, decreed that he should be initiated 
into the mysteries of Ceres, should be gifted with a 
golden crown, should enjoy the rights of citizenship, 
should be supported all his days at the public expense 
in the Prytaneum, and, finally, that all the children 
born in. Cos, the native island of Hippocrates, might 
come and pass their youth at Athens, where they would 
be treated as if offspring of Athenian citizens. Ac- 
cording to Galen, it was by kindling large fires, and 
burning everywhere aromatic substances, that Hippoc- 
rates succeeded in arresting the pestilence at Athens. 
The reputation of this eminent physician extended far 
and wide, and Artaxerxes Longimanus even sent for 
him to stop the progress of a malady which was com- 
mitting great ravages among the forces of that mon- 
arch. Hippocrates declined the offer and the splendid 
presents that accompanied it ;. and Artaxerxes endeav- 
oured to accomplish his object by menacing the inhab- 
itants of Cos, but in vain. Though the correspond- 
ence which took place on this point between Hippoc- 
rates and the satrap Hystanes, and which has reached 
our days, must be regarded as altogether unauthentic, 
yet it appears that credit was given to the story by an- 
cient writers, two of whom, Galen and Plutarch, re- 
late the circumstance. Stobeus also makes mention 
of it, but commits, at the same time, an anachronism 
in giving the name of the monarch as Xerxes, and 
not Artaxerxes. Certain Arabian authors affirm, that, 
in the course of his travels, Hippocrates spent some 
time at Damascus; there is no authority, however, 
for this, and the assertion is altogether destitute of 
probability. An individual named Andreas or An- 
dron, who lived under Ptolemy Philopator, and who 
was a disciple of Herophilus, undertook, nearly three 
centuries after the death of Hippocrates, to assign 
a very disgraceful motive for the travels of this phy- 
sician. He says that Hippocrates was compelled to 
flee for having set fire to the library at Cnidus, 
after having copied the best medical works con- 
tained in it. Tzetzes, agreeing in this accusation, 
states that it was the library at Cos which became 
a prey to the flames; and Pliny, without charging 
Hippocrates with the deed, and without speaking of 
any library, reduces the loss to that of a few votive 
tablets, which were consumed together with the tem- 
ple of Ausculapius. The discrepance of these state- 
ments alone is sufficient to show the falsity of the ac- 
cusation. Besides, all contemporaneous history is si- 
lent on the subject; nor would Plato have shown so 
much esteem for the physician of Cos, nor Athens and 
Greece, in general, have rendered him so many and so 
high honours, had he been guilty of the disgraceful 
crime alleged against him. The name of Hippocrates 
is still held in veneration by the natives of Cos (Stan- 
Co), and they show a small building which they pre- 
tend was the house that he inhabited. Hippocrates 
passed the latter years of his life in Thessaly, at La- 
‘rissa in particular, as well as at Cranon, Phere, Tric- 
ca, and Melibcea, as appears from many observations 
made by him relative to the maladies of these different 
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cities. The period of his death is unknown. Soranus 
affirms, that he ended his long and brilliant career in 
his 85th or 90th year, according to some ; in his hun- 
dredth year, according to others: and some even give 
109 years as the extent of his existence. The num- 
ber of works ascribed to Hippocrates is very consid- 
erable ; they are made by some to amount to eighty : 
those, however, about the authenticity of which there 
is no doubt, reduce themselves to a very few. Palla- 
dius, a physician of the 6th century of the present era, 
who wrote scholia on the treatise of Hippocrates re- 
specting fractures, points out eleven works of this 
physician as alone authentic. One thousand years 
after, two learned men turned their attention to a crit- 
ical review of the works of Hippocrates; these were 
Hieronymus Mercurialis, a celebrated physician and 
philologist of the 16th century, and a native of Portu- 
gal, Louis de Lemos. ‘These two scholars conceived 
the idea, at the same period, of classifying the works 
of Hippocrates. The Paduan professor established 
four categories of them: 1. Works in which the doc- 
trine and style of this distinguished physician plainly 
present themselves, and which are therefore mani- 
festly authentic. 2. Works written by Hippocrates, 
but published by his sons and disciples. 3. Works 
composed by the sons and disciples of Hippocrates, 
but which are in conformity with his doctrine. 4. 
Works, the very contents of which are not in accord- 
ance with his doctrine. (Censura Operum Hippocra- 
tis, Venet., 1583, 4to.) Lemos, after having criti- 
cally examined all the works ascribed to Hippocrates, 
acknowledges only nineteen as authentic. (De Optima 
predicandi ratione item judicir operum magni Hippoc- 
ratis liber unus, Salamantice, 1585, 12mo.) When, 
in the 18th century, the critical art, long neglected, 
was at last made to rest on sure principles, the works 
of Hippocrates were again subjected to rigorous in- 
vestigation. ‘The celebrated Haller, on reprinting a 
Latin translation of these works, discussed their au- 
thenticity, and allowed only fifteen treatises to be gen- 
uine. Two other German physicians, MM. Gruner 
and Grimm (Hippokrates Werke, aus dem Gr.—Cen- 
sura librorum Hippocrutensium, Vratislav, 1772, 8vo), 
of distinguished reputaton, employed themselves 
in researches, the object of which was to distinguish 
what was authentic from what was falsely ascribed to 
the father of medicine. In pursuing this examina- 
tion, they combined the testimonies of ancient writers 
with the internal characters of the works themselves. 
The result is, that, according to Gruner, there exist 
but ten authentic works of Hippocrates, while Gristim 
makes the number still less. Linck, a professor at 
Berlin, comes to a bolder conclusion. He maintains, 
that the works of Hippocrates, as they are called, are 
a mere collection of pieces by different authors, who 
all lived before the period when the medical art flour- 
ished at Alexandrea. A full list of the works of Hip- 
pocrates is given by Scholl (Hist. Int. Gr., vol. 3, p. 
19, seqg.). The best edition of all the works is that 
of Fesius, Francof., 1595, fol., reprinted at séveral 
subsequent periods, and, with the glossaries, at Gene- 
va, in 1657, fol. The edition of Kiihn, in the Collec- 
tion of the Greek Medical Writers (Lips., 1825-1827, 
3 vols. 8vo), is also a good one. In 1815 M. de Mer- 
cy commenced a valuable edition of select works of 
Hippocrates, with a French translation and comment- 
ary. The learned Coray also published a translation 
in French of the treatise on Airs, Waters, and Places, 
at Paris, 1801, in 2 vols. 8vo, enriched with critical, 
historical, an edical notes.—“ Of all the medical 
authors,” observes Dr. Adams, “ of ancient, and, I be- 
lieve I may add, of modern times, no one deserves to 
be so frequently in the hands of the student of medi- 
cine as Hippocrates ; for his works not only contain 
an invaluable treasure of pr tical facts, but likewise 
abound in precepts int 
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and purity of morals. In his Oath, he exacts from 
those who enter on the profession a solemn promise 
never to indulge in libertine practices, nor to degrade 
ther art by applying it to any criminal purposes. In 
his other works he 1s at great pains to inculcate the 
necessity of attention to address and apparel; and 


gives particular directions to assist in forming a cor-| 


rect prognostic. With regard to his descriptions of 
the phenomena of disease, one may venture to affirm, 
that even at the present day they are perfectly unri- 
valled. As a guide to practice, he may be followed 
with great confidence ; for his indications are always 
derived from personal observation, and his principles 
are never founded on vague hypothesis. Indeed, as 
an intelligent American author, Dr. Hosack, remarks, 
his professional researches were conducted according 
to the true principles of the Baconian philosophy ; and 
his late editor, Kuhn, relates, that a zealot for the Bru- 
nonian theory of medicine was convinced of its being 
untenable by an attentive perusal of the works of Hip- 
pocrates. His treatment of acute diseases may be 
instanced as being so complete that the experience of 
more than two thousand years has scarcely improved 
upon it. Nay, in some instances, the correctness of 
his views outstripped those of succeeding ages, and 
we now only begin to recognise the propriety of them. 
Thus, in acute attacks of anasarca, he approved of 
bloodletting, which is a mode of practice now ascer- 
tained to be highly beneficial in such cases, but against 
which great and unfounded prejudices have existed, 
not only in modern times, but even as far back as the 
days of Galen, who found great difficulty in enforcing 
the treatment recommended by Hippocrates. In his 
work on Airs, Places, and Waters, he has treated of 
the effects of the seasons and of situation on the hu- 
man form, with a degree of accuracy which has never 
been equalled. His Epidemics contain circumstantial 
reports of febrile cases highly calculated to illustrate 
the causes, symptoms, and treatments of these dis- 
eases. ‘Though he has not treated of the capital op- 
erations of Surgery, which, if practised at all in his 
day, most probably did not come within his province, 
he has given an account of Fractures and Dislocations, 
to which little has been added by the experience of 
after ages. He has also left many important remarks 
upon the treatment of wounds and ulcers, and the 
American author alluded to above ventures to assert, 
that the surgeons of the present day might derive an 
important lesson from him on the use of the Actual 


“a eh The following aphorism points out the class 


iseases to which he considered this mode of prac- 
tice applicable. ‘Those complaints which medicines 
will not cure, iron will cure ; what iron will not cure, 
fire will cure ; what fire will not cure are utterly in- 
curable.’ In his treatise on the Sacred Disease, he 
has shown himself superior to the superstition of his 
age ; for he maintains that the epilepsy is not occa- 
sioned by demoniacal influence, but by actual disease 
of the brain; and he mentions, what is now well 
known to be the fact, that when the brains of sheep or 
goats that are affected with this complaint are opened, 
they are found to contain water. Of the anatomical 
treatises attributed to him it is unnecessary to say any- 
thing, as it appears highly probable that all, or most of 
them, at least, are not genuine. Dr. Alston counted, 
in his Materia Medica, 36 mineral, 300 vegetable, and 


~ 150 animal substances ; in all 586, and he could not 


pretend to have overlooked none. Hippocrates ap- 
pears to have been profoundly skilled in the principles 
of the Ionian philosophy, of which he has left several 
curious samples. He has treated likewise both of an- 
imal and vegetable physiology; and Aristotle and The- 
-ophrastus are said to have profited by his labours in 
i ale natural science.” 

 Hierocrins, a fountain of Beeotia, on Mount Heli- 
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forth from the ground when Pegasus struck his hoof 
into the side of the mountain; and hence the name 
applied to it, Immoxpyvy or ‘Inmovxpyyy, i. e., ‘the 
horse’s fountain,” from tmmog (genitive immov), ‘a 
horse,” and xpyvn, “a fountain.” (Strab., 410.— 
Pausan., 9, 31.) 

Hiperopamia, I. a daughter of Ginomaus, king of 
Pisa, in Elis, who married Pelops, son of Tantalus. 
(Vid. Pelops, where the full legend is given.)—IT. A 
daughter of Adrastus, king of Argos, who married Pi- 
rithotis, king of the Lapithe. ‘The festivity which 
prevailed on the day of her marriage was interrupted 
by the violent conduct of the Centaurs, which led to 
their conflict with the Lapithe. (Vd. Centauri, Lap- 
ithe. ) 

Hirpou¥ re, I. a queen of the Amazons. She was 
mistress of the belt of Mars, as a token of her exceed- 
ing all the Amazons in valour. This belt Eurystheus 
coveted for his daughter Admeta, and he ordered Her- 
cules to bring it to him. ‘The hero, having drawn to- 
gether some volunteers, among whom were ‘Theseus, 
Castor, and Pollux, reached, after some incidental ad- 
ventures, the haven of Themiscyra, where Hippolyta 
came to inquire the cause of his arrival ; and, on hear- 
ing it, promised to give him her girdle, But Juno, 
taking the form of an Amazon, went and persuaded 
the rest that the strangers were carrying off their queen. 
They instantly armed, mounted their horses, and came 
down to the ship. Hercules, thereupon, thinking that 
Hippolyta had acted treacherously, slew her, and, ta- 
king her belt, made sail homeward. (Apollod., 2, 5, 
9.—Diod. Sic., 4,16.) Another account made The- 
seus to have received Hippolyta in marriage from Her- 
cules, and to have become, by her, the father of Hip- 
polytus. (Compare Heyne, ad Apollod., 1. c.)—II. 
The wife of Acastus, who falsely accused Peleus, 
while at her husband’s court, of dishonourable conduct. 
(Vid. Acastus.) 

Hirrotytus, I. a son of Theseus and Hippolyte, or, 
according to others, of Theseus and Antiope. The- 
seus, after the death of his first wife, married Phedra, 
the daughter of Minos, and sister of Ariadne. This 
princess was seized with a violent affection for the son 
of the Amazon, an affection produced by the wrath of 
Venus against Hippolytus, for neglecting her divinity, 
and for devoting himself solely to the service of Diana; 
or else against Phedra as the daughter of Pasiphae. 
During the absence of Theseus, the queen made ad- 
vances to her step-son, which were indignantly re- 
jected by the virtuous youth. Filled with fear and 
hate, on the return of her husband she accused his in- 
nocent son of an attempt on her honour. Without 
giving the youth an opportunity of clearing himself, 
the blinded monarch, calling to mind that Neptune had 
promised him the accomplishment of any three wishes | 
that he might form, cursed and implored destruction 
on his son from the god. As Hippolytus, leaving ‘Cre- 
zene, was driving his chariot along the seashore, a 
monster, sent by Neptune from the deep, terrified his 
horses ; they burst away in fury, heedless of their dri- 
ver, dashed the chariot to pieces, and dragged along 
Hippolytus, entangled in the reins, till life abandoned 
him. Phaedra ended her days by her own hand; and 
Theseus, when too late, learned the innocence of his 
son. Euripides has founded a tragedy on this subject, 
but the legend assumes a somewhat different shape 
with him. According to the plot of the piece, Phe- 
dra hangs herself in despair when she finds that she is 
slighted by her step-son, and Theseus, on his return 
from abroad, finds, when taking down her corpse, a 
writing attached to it, in which Phedra accused Hip- 
polytus of having attempted her honour.—According 
to another legend, Asculapius restored Hippolytus to 
life, and Diana transported him, under the name of 
Virbius, to Italy, where he was worshipped in the 
grove of Aricia. (Vid. Virbius.—Apollod., 3, 10, 3. 


HIP 
—Heyne, ad loc.—Ovid, Met., 15, 492, seqg.—Virg., 
Ain., 7, 761, seqgg.—Consult Buttmann, Mythologus, 
vol. 2, p. 145, seq.) 

Hiepomépon, a son of Nisimachus and Mythidice, 
was one of the seven chiefs that went against Thebes. 
He was killed by Ismarus, son of Acastus. (Apollod., 
3, 6.—Pausan., 2, 36.) 

Hirromines, son of Megareus, was, according to 
some authorities, the successful suiter of Atalanta. 
(Vid. Atalanta, and consult Heyne, ad-Apollod., 3, 9, 
2, and the authorities there cited.) 

Hippomo al, or, more correctly, Hippemouer (‘Inr7- 
foAyoi), a people of Scythia, who, as the name im- 
ports, lived on the milk of mares. (Dionys. Perieg., 
309.—Bernhardy, ad loc.) 

Hirp6na, a goddess who presided over horses. Her 
statues were placed in horses’ stables. (Jwv., 8, 157. 
—Consult Ruperti, ad loc., who gives Epona as the 
reading demanded by the line.) 

Hipponax, a Greek poet, who flourished about the 
60th Olympiad, or 540 B.C. He was born at Ephe- 
sus, and was compelled by the tyrants Athenagoras 
and Comas to quit his home, and to establish him- 
self in another Ionian city, Clazomene. This politi- 
cal persecution (which affords a presumption of his 
vehement love of liberty) probably laid the foundation 
for some of the bitterness and disgust with which he 
regarded mankind. Precisely the same fierce and in- 
dignant scorn, which found an utterance in the iam- 
bics of Archilochus, is ascribed to Hipponax. What 
the family of Lycambes was to Archilochus, Bupalus 
(a sculptor belonging to a family of Chios, which had 
produced several generations of artists) was to Hip- 
ponax. He had made his small, meager, and ugly 
person the subject of caricature ; an insult which Hip- 
ponax avenged in the bitterest and most pungent iam- 
bics, of which some remains are extant. In this in- 
stance, also, the satirist is said to have caused his en- 
emy to hang himself. The satire of Hipponax, how- 
ever, was not concentrated so entirely on certain in- 
dividuals. From existing fragments it appears rather 
to have been founded on a general view of life, taken, 
however, on its ridiculous and grotesque side. His 
language is filled with words taken from common life, 
such as the names of articles of food and clothing, and 
of ordinary utensils, current among the working peo- 
ple. He evidently strives to make his iambics local 
pictures, full of freshness, nature, and homely truth. 
For this purpose, the change which Hipponax devised 
in the iambic metre was as felicitous as it was bold. 
He crippled the rapid, agile gait of the iambus, by 
transforming the last foot from an iambic into a spon- 
dee, contrary to the fundamental principle of the whole 
mode of versification. The metre, thus maimed and 
stripped of its beauty and regularity, was a perfectly 
appropriate rhythmical form for the delineation of such 
pictures of intellectual deformity as Hipponax de- 
lighted in. TIambies of this kind (called choliambics, 
or trimeter scazons) are still more cumbrous and halt- 
ing when the fifth foot is also a spondee ; which, in- 
deed, according to the original structure, is not for- 
bidden. These were called broken-backed (ischiorrho- 
gic) iambics, and a grammarian (ap Tyrwhitt, Dissert. 
de Babrio, p. 17) settles the dispute (which, accord- 
ing to ancient testimony, was so hard to decide), how 
far the innovation of this kind of verse ought to be as- 
cribed to Hipponax, and how far to another jambogra- 
pher, Ananius, by pronouncing, that Ananius invented 
the ischiorrhogic variety, and Hipponax the common 
scazon. It appears, however, from the fragments at- 
tributed to him, that Hipponax sometimes used the 
spondee in the fifth place. In the same manner, and 
with the same effect, these poets also changed the 
trochaic tetrameter by regularly lengthening the pe- 
nultimate short syllable. Some remains of this kind 
are extant. ei likewise composed pure trime- 
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ters in the style of Archilochus ; but there is no con- 
clusive evidence that he mixed them with scazons. 
Ananius has hardly any individual character in literary 
history distinct from that of Hipponax. In Alexan- 
drea their poems seem to have been regarded as form- 
Ing one collection; and thus the criterion by which to 


|determine whether a particular passage belonged to 


the one or the other, was often lost or never existed. 
Hence, in the uncertainty which is the true author, the 
same verse is occasionally ascribed to both (as in 
Athenzus, 14, p. 625, c.) The few fragments which 
are attributed with certainty to Ananius are so com- 
pletely in the tone of Hipponax, that it would be a 
vain labour to attempt to point out any characteristic 
difference.—The fragments of Hipponax and Ananius 
were edited by Welcker, Gétting., 1817, 4to. (Mil- 
ler, Hist. Grec. Lat., p. 141, seqqg.—Philological Mu- 
seum, vol. 1, p. 281.) 

Hirroniom, called also Vibo Valentia, a town of 
Italy, on the western coast of the territory of the Bru- 
tii, southwest from Scylacium.. According to Strabo 
(56) it was founded by the Epizephyrian Locri. We 
learn from Diodorus (14, 107 ; 15, 24), that not long 
afterward it was destroyed by Dionysius the elder, who 
transplanted the inhabitants to Syracuse. It was re- 
stored, however, by the Carthaginians, who were then 
at war with that prince. Subsequently it fell into the 
hands of the Brutii, together with all the Greek set- 
tlements on the coast. (Strab.,l.c.) About 297 B.C., 
Agathocles, tyrant of Sicily, seized upon the harbour 
of Hipponium, which he fortified, and even succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the town for a short period. 
He was soon, however, compelled by the Brutii to re- 
linquish it, together with the port. (Dvod. Sic., Ez- 
cerpt., 21, 8.—Strab., l. c.) This city became a col- 
ony of the Romans, A.U.C. 560, and took the name 
of Vibo Valentia. (Liv., 35, 40.) Antiquaries and 
topographers are generally of opinion that the modern 
town of Monte Leone represents the ancient Hipponi- 
um, and they recognise its haven in the present har- 
bour of Bivona. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 420.) 

Hirropropgs, a people of Scythia, who were fabled 
to have horses’ feet (immov m6dac), whence their name. 
The Hippopodes are mentioned by Dionysius Periege- 
tes, Mela, Pliny, and St. Augustine. The truth ap- 
pears to be, that they had this appellation given them 
on account of their swiftness of foot. (Dionys. Pe- 
rieg., 310.—Mela, 3, 6, 83.) 

Hira or ALEXANDREA, now Mesjid-ali, or Meham- 
alt, a town of Asia in Babylonia, situate on a lake, a 
short distance from the western bank of the Euphrates. 
It was the residence of a dynasty of princes who aided 
the Persians and Parthians against the Romans. They 
are called in history by the general name of Alamun- 
dari, after the term Al-Mondar, common to many of 
these princes at the fall of their dynasty under the Mo- 
hammedan power. ‘The body of Ali was here inter- 
red ; and hence, from the sepulchre of the calif, came 
the modern name. (Bischoff und Miller, Worterbd. 
der Geogr., p. 615.) 

Hirrint, a people of Italy, who formed a part of the 
Samnites, and were situate to the south of Samnium 
Proper. As the term Hirpus signified in the Sam- 
nite dialect a wolf, they are said to have been thus 
called from their having followed the tracks of these 
animals in migrating to this quarter. Towards the 
end of the second Punic war they began to be distin-— 
guished foe rest of the Samnites. Their terri- 
tory comprehended the towns of eventum, Caudi- 
um, Abellinum, and Compsa. (Cramer's Anc. Italy, 
ae ; * : e 
vol. 2, p. 248.), , See ee 7 
~ Hirtivs Autus, a Roman of a distinguished family. 


‘He applied himself in early life to the study of rheto- 


ric, and spoke on several occasions with great success. 
He followed Cwsar in the war against the Gauls, and 
merited the esteem of that e aia {Op his r 
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turn from this expedition, he eagerly courted the friend- 
ship of Cicero, and accompanied him in his retreat to 
Tusculum. Here he exercised himself in declama- 
tion, under the eyes of this illustrious orator, who 
speaks highly of his talents in many of his letters, and 
particularly in that addressed to Volumnius (8, 32). 
Cicero sent Hirtius to Cesar, on the return of the lat- 
ter from Africa, with the view of bringing about a rec- 
onciliation with the dictator, whom the orator had of- 
fended by the freedom of some of his discourses, 
Hirtius, either from affection or gratitude, was always 
attached to the party of Cesar; but after the death of 
the dictator, he declared against Antony.—Being cre- 
ated consul elect along with C. Vibius Pansa, he fell 
sick soon after his election, and Cicero informs us 
(Phil., 37), that the people testified the warmest con- 
cern in his recovery. Hirtius was scarcely restored 
to health, when he set out with his colleague to attack 
Antony, who was besieging Brutus in Mutina, now 
Modena. ‘They gained a victory over Antony, near 
the city, B.C. 48; but Hirtius fell in the battle, and 
Pansa died a few days after of his wounds. ‘The re- 
port was spread abroad, that Octavius had caused the 
two consuls to be poisoned in order to appropriate 
to himself all the glory of the day. (Sueton., Vit. 
Aug., 11.)—It cannot be affirmed with any degree of 
certainty that Hirtius was the author of the continua- 
tion of Cesar’s Commentaries which commonly goes 
by his name. Even as far back as the time of Sueto- 
nius, great difference of opinion prevailed on this point ; 
some, according to that writer, attributing the contin- 
uation in question to Oppius, and others to Hirtius : 
the latter opinion, however, has, in general, gained the 
ascendancy. ‘This continuation forms the eighth book 
of the Gallic war. ‘The author addresses himself, in a 
letter, to Balbus, in which he apologizes for having 
presumed to terminate a work so perfect in its nature, 
that Caesar seems to have had in view, in composing 
it, not so much the collecting together of materials, as 
the leaving a model of composition to historical wri- 
ters. We learn by the same letter, that the book on 
the Alexandrine War, and that on the African War, 
proceeded from the same pen; and these three works, 
in a style at once simple and elegant, do not appear 
unworthy of the friend of Cesar and Cicero. We 
have also, under the name of Hirtius, a book on the 
Spanish War, so inferior to the preceding that judi- 
cious critics regard it as the mere journal of a soldier, 
who was an eyewitness of the events which he relates. 
(Buogr. Unav., vol. 20, p. 423, seqgg.—Bahr, Gesch. 
Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 360.) 

HispAuis, a famous city of Spain, situate on the 
Betis, and corresponding to the modern Seville. 
Mannert thinks that it was the same as the ancient 
Tartessus. (Geogr., vol. 1, p. 312.) The name is 
supposed to be of Phcenician origin, and, according to 
Isidorus, has reference to the city’s being founded on 
piles or stakes of wood, on account of the insecurity 
of the ground where it stood. (Isidor., lib. etymol., 
15, 1.) Some ascribe the origin of the place to Her- 
cules ; probably, however, it was a Pheenician colony. 
It was a place of great commerce, the Batis being 
navigable in ancient times for the largest ships up to 
the city. Now, however, vessels drawing more than 
ten feet of water are compelled to unload eight miles 
below the town, and the largest vessels stop at the 
mouth of the river. When Hispalis became a Roman 
colony, the name was changed to Julia Romulensis. 
(Cas., B. C., 2, Id., Bell. Hisp., 27, 35, seqq. 
Isidor, Chron. Goth., p. 168.—Id., Chron. Vand., p. 
176.—Id., Hist. Suev., p. 180.—Plin., 3, 1.) 

_ HispanYa, an extensive country, forming a kind of 
peninsula, in the southwest of Europe. It was bound- 
ed on the north by the Pyrenees and Sinus Cantabri- 
cus or Bay of Biscay, on the west by the Atlantic, 
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Straits of Gibraltar, and the Mediterranean, which 
last bounds it also on the east. Many conjectures have 
been formed concerning the origin of the name Hispa- 
mia. Bochart (Geogr. Sacr.—Phaleg., 3, 7) derives 
its name from the Phenician (or Hebrew) saphan, ‘‘a 
rabbit,” from the vast numbers of those animals which 
the country was found by the early Phenician colo- 
nists to contain. (Compare Catullus, 37, 18.—Varro, 
R. R., 3, 12.—Ailian, de An., 13, 15.—Plin., 8, 29, 
&c.—Bochart, Geogr. Sacr. Canaan., 1,35.) Others 
deduce the name in question from the Pheenician span, 
‘«concealed,” and consider it as referring to the cir- 
cumstance of the country’s being little known at an 
early period to the Phcenician traders. Neither of 
these etymologies is of much value, though the former 
is certainly the better of the two. It would seem to 
have been adopted by the Romans, as appears from a 
medal of Hadrian, on which Spain is represented by 
the figure of a woman with a rabbit at her side. 
(Flores, Medalles de Espania, vol. 1, p. 109.) The 
Romans borrowed the name Hispania, appending their 
own termination to it, from the Pheenicians, through 
whom they first became acquainted with the country. 
The Greeks called it Iberia, but attached at different 
periods different ideas to the name. Up to the time 
of the Achezan league and their more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Romans, they understood by this 
name all the seacoast from the Pillars of Hercules to 
the mouth even of the Rhodanus or Rhone in Gaul. 
(Scylaz, p. 1, seqg.—Scymnus Chius, v. 198.—Poly- 
bius, 3, 37.—Strabo, 116.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1, p. 
233.) The coast of Spain on the Atlantic they called 
Tartessis. (Scymnus Chius, v. 164, v. 193.—Herod., 
1,163.) The interior of the country they termed Cel- 
tice (KeAtvxy), a name which they applied, in fact, to 
the whole northwestern part of Europe. (Arvstot., de 
Mundo.— Opp., ed. Duval, vol. 1, p. 850.) The 
Greeks in after ages understood by Iberia the whole 
of Spain. ‘The name Iberia is derived from the Iberi, 
of whom the Greeks had heard as one of the most 
powerful nations of the country. The origin of the 
ancient population of Spain is altogether uncertain. 
Some suppose that a colony first settled on the shores 
of this country from the island of Atlantis; an as- 
sumption as probable as the opinion supported by sev- 
eral Spanish authors, that the first inhabitants were 
descended from Tubal, a son of Noah, who landed in 
Spain twenty-two centuries before the Christian era. 
The Iberi, according to the ancient writers, were di- 
vided into six tribes; the Cynetes, Gletes, Tartessii, 
Elbysinii, Mastieni, and Calpiani. (Herodori, fragm. 
ap. Const. Porphyrog. de adm. Imp., 2, 23.—Compare 
Steph. Byz., ed. Berkel, p. 408.—Ukert, Geogr., vol. 
2, pt. 1, p. 252.) Diodorus Siculus (5, 31, segq.) 
mentions the invasion of Spain by the Celts. The 
Iberi made war against them for a long time, but, after 
an obstinate resistance on the part of the natives, the two 
people entered into an agreement, according to which 
they were to possess the country in common, bear the 
same name, and remain for ever united; such, says the 
same historian, was the origin of the Celtiberi in Spain. 
These warlike people, continues Diodorus, were equally 
formidable as cavalry and infantry ; for, when the horse — 
had broken the enemy’s ranks, the men dismounted 
and fought on foot. Their dress consisted of a sagum, — 
or coarse woollen mantle ; they wore greaves made of 
hair, an iron helmet adorned with a red feather, a round 
buckler, and a broad two-edged sword, of so fine a tem- 
per as to pierce through the enemy’s armour. Although 
they boasted of cleanliness both in their nourishment 
and their dress, it was not unusual for them to wash 
their teeth and bodies with urine, a custom which 
they considered favourable to health. Their habitual 
drink was a sort of hydromel ; wine was brought into 
the country by foreign merchants. The land was 
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among all the citizens ; the law punished with death 
the person who appropriated more than his just share, 
They were hospitable ; nay, they considered it a spe- 
cial favour to entertain a stranger, being convinced 
that the presence of a foreigner called down the pro- 
tection of the gods on the family that received him. 
They sacrificed human victims to their divinities, and 
the priests pretended to read future events in the pal- 
pitating entrails. At every full moon, according to 
Strabo, they celebrated the festival of a god without a 
namne ; from this circumstance, their religion has been 
considered a corrupt deism.—The Pheenicians were 
the first people who established colonies on the coast 
of Spain: Tartessus was perhaps the most ancient ; 
at a later period they founded Gades, now Cadiz, on 
the isle of Leon. They carried on there a very lucra- 
tive trade, inasmuch as it was unknown to other na- 
tions ; but, in time, the Rhodians, the Samians, the 
Phoczans, and other Greeks established factories on 
different parts of the coast. Carthage had been found- 
ed by the Pheenicians ; but the inhabitants, regardless 
of their- connexion with that people, took possession of 
the Pheenician stations, and conquered the whole of 
maritime Spain. The government of these republi- 
cans was still less supportable : the Carthaginians were 
unable to form any friendly intercourse with the Span- 
jards in the interior ; their rapine and cruelty excited 
the indignation of the natives. The ruin of Carthage 
paved the way to new invaders, and Spain was con- 
sidered a Roman province two centuries before the 
Christian era. Those who had been the allies became 
masters of the Spaniards, and the manners, customs, 
and even language of the conquerors were introduced 
into the peninsula. But Rome paid dearly for her 
conquest ; the north, or the present Old Castile, Ara- 
gon, and Catalonia, were constantly in a state of revolt ; 
the mountaineers shook off the yoke, and it was not 
before the reign of Augustus that the country was 
wholly subdued. The peninsula was then divided into 
Hispania Citerior and Ulterior. Hispania Citerior 
was also called Tarraconensis, from Tarraco, its cap- 
ital, and extended from the foot of the Pyrenees to the 
mouth.of the Durius or Douro, on the Atlantic shore ; 
comprehending all the north of Spain, together with 
’ the south as far as a line drawn below Carthago Nova 
or Carthagena, and continued in an oblique direction 
to Salamantica or Salamanca, on the Durius. His- 
pania Ulterior was divided into two provinces; Betica, 
on the south of Spain, between the Anas or Gaudiana, 
and Citerior, and above it Lusitania, corresponding in 
a great degree, though not entirely, to modern Portu- 
gal. In the age of Dioclesian and Constantine, Tar- 
raconensis was subdivided into a province towards the 
limits of Betica, and adjacent to the Mediterranean, 
called Carthaginiensis, from its chief city Carthago 
Nova, and another, north of Lusitania, called Gallecia 
from the Callaici. The province of Lusitania was 
partly peopled by the Cynetes or Cynesii, the earliest 
inhabitants of Algarve. The Celtici possessed the 
land between the Guwadiana (Anas) and the Tagus. 
The country round the mountains of Gredos belonged 
to the Vettones, a people that passed from a state 
: of inactivity and repose to the vicissitudes and hard- 
ships of war. The Lusitani, a nation of freebooters, 
were settled in the middle of E'stremadura: they 
were distinguished by their activity and patience of 
fatigue ; their food was flour and sweet acorns ; beer 
was. their common beverage. They were swift in 
the race; they had a martial dance, which the men 
danced while they advanced to battle—The part of 
Betica near the Mediterranean was peopled by the 
Bastuli Poni. The Turduli inhabited the shores of 
the ocean, near the mouth of the Betis. The Beturi 
dwelt on the Montes Mariani, and the Turdetani in- 
habited the southern declivities of the Sierra d’Aracena. 
The last people, more enlightened than any other in 
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Betica, were skilled in different kinds of industry long 
before their neighbours. When the Pheenicians ar- 
rived on their coasts, silver was so common among 
them that their ordinary utensils were made of it. 
What was afterward done by the Spaniards in Amer- 
ica was then done by the Pheenicians in Spain: they 
exchanged iron and other articles of little value for sil- 
ver ; nay, if ancient authors can be credited, they not 
only loaded their ships with the same metal, but if 
their anchors at any time gave way, others of silver 
were used in their places.—The people in Gallaecia, a 
subdivision of Tarraconensis, were, the Artabri, who 
derived their name from the promontory of Artabrum, 
now Cape Finisterre ; the Bracari, whose chief town 
was Bracara, the present Braga; and, lastly, the Lu- 
cences, the capital of whose country was Lucus Au- 
gusti, now Lugo. These tribes and some others 
formed the nation of the Callaici or Calleci, who, ac- 
cording to the ancients, had no religious notions. The 
Astures, now the Asturians, inhabited the banks of the 
Asturis, or the country on the east of the Gallecian 
mountains. Their capital was Asturica Augusta, now 
Astorga. The Vacczi, the least barbarous of the Cel- 
tiberians, cultivated the country on the east of the 
Astures. The fierce Cantabri occupied Biscay and 
part of Asturias: it was customary for two to mount 
on the same horse when they went to battle. The 
Vascones, the ancestors of the present Gascons, were 
settled on the north of the Iberus or Ebro. The Jace- 
tani were scattered over the Pyrenean declivities of 
Aragon. The brave Ilergetes resided in the country 
round Lerida. As to the country on the east of these 
tribes, the whole of Catalonia was peopled by the Ce- 
retani, Indigetes, Ausetani, Cosetani, and others. The 
lands on the south of the Ebro were inhabited by the 
Arevaci and Pelendones; the former were so called 
from the river Areva ; they were settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arevola, and in the province of Segovia : 
the latter possessed the high plains of Sorta and Mon- 
cayo. ‘The space between the mountains of Albara- 
cino and the river was peopled by the Edetani, one of 
the most powerful tribes of Spain. The Ilercaones, 
who were not less formidable, inhabited an extensive 
district between the upper Jucar and the lower Ebro. 
The country of the Carpetani, or the space from the 
Guadiana to the Somo-Sierra, forms at present the 
archiepiscopal see of Toledo. The people on the 
south of the last were the Oretani, between the Gua- 
diana and the Montes Mariani; and the Olcades, a 
small tribe near the confluence of the Gabriel and Ju- 
car. Carthaginiensis, a subdivision of Tarraconensis, 
was inhabited by two tribes: the Bastitani, in the cen- 
tre of Murcia, who often made incursions into Betica; 
and the Contestani, who possessed the two banks of 
the Segura, near the shores of the Mediterranean, from 
Cape Palos to the Jucar.—In time of peace, says Di- 
odorus Siculus, the Iberi and Lusitani amuses 
selves in a lively and light dance, which required much 
activity. The ancient writer alludes, perhaps, to the 
fandango, a dance of which the origin is unknown. — 
An assembly, composed of old Celtiberians, was held 
every year ; it was part of their duty to examine what 
the women had made with their own hands within the 
twelvemonth, and to her whose work the assembly 
thought the best a reward was given. An ancient au- 
thor mentions that singular custom, and adds, that cor- 
pulency was considered a reproach by the same peo- — 
ple; for, in order to preserve th sodies light and 
active, the men were measured e ar by a cine= 
ture of a certain breadth, and some sort of punishment 
was inflicted on those who had become too large 
(Nic. Damasc., frag. ap. Const. Porphyrog.) The 
age for marriage was fixed by law; the girls chose 
their husbands from among the young warriors, and the 
best means of obtaining the preference was to present 
the fair one with the head of an enemy pe in battle. 
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Strabo enters into some details concerning the dress 
of the ancient Spaniards. The Lusitani covered them- 
selves with black mantles, because their sheep were 
mostly of that colour. The Celtiberian women wore 
iron collars, with rods of the same metal rising behind, 
and bent in front; to these rods was attached the veil, 
their usual ornament. Others wore a sort of broad 
turban, and some twisted their hair round a small ring 
about a foot above the head, and from the ring was 
appended a black veil. Lastly, a shining forehead was 
considered a great beauty; on that account they pull- 
ed out their hair and rubbed their brows with oil.— 
The different tribes were confounded while the Ro- 
mans oppressed the country ; but, in the beginning of 
the fifth century, the Suevi, Vandals, and Visigoths 
invaded the Peninsula, and, mixing with the Celts and 
Iberians, produced the different races which the phys- 
iologist still observes in Spain. The first-mentioned 
people, or Suevi, descended the Durius or Duero under 
the conduct of Ermeric, and chose Braga for the cap- 
ital of their kingdom. Genseric led his Vandals to 
the centre of the peninsula, and fixed his residence at 
Toletum or Toledo; but fifteen years had not elapsed 
after the settlement of the barbarous horde, when The- 
odoric, conquered by Clovis, abandoned Tolosa or 
Toulouse, penetrated into Spain, and compelled the 
Vandals to fly into Africa. During the short period 
that the Vandals remained in the country, the ancient 
province of Betica was called Vandalousia, and all the 
country, from the Ebro to the Straits of Gibraltar, sub- 
mitted to them. ‘The ancient Celtiberians, who had 
so long resisted the Romans, made then no struggle 
for liberty or independence; they yielded without re- 
sistance to their new masters. Powers and privileges 
were the portion of the Gothic race, and the title of 
hajo del Goda, or the son of the Goth, which the Span- 
iards changed into hidalgo, became the title of a noble 
or a free and powerful man among a people of slaves. 
A number of petty and almost independent states were 
formed by the chiefs of the conquering tribes; but the 
barons or freemen acknowledged a liege lord. Spain 


and Portugal were thus divided, and the feudal sys- 
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tem was thus established. Among the Visigoths, 
however, the crown was not hereditary, or, at least, 
the law of regular succession was often set at defiance 
by usurpers. ‘The sovereign authority was limited by 
the assemblies of the great vassals, some of whom 
were very powerful ; indeed, the Count Julian, to 
avenge himself on King Roderic for an outrage com- 
mitted on his daughter, delivered Spain to the Moham- 
medan yoke. (Malte-Brun, Geog., vol. 8, p. 18, seqq., 


Am. ed,) 
Histiaa. Vid. Oreus. 
Histimotis. Vid. Estizotis. 


Histimus, a tyrant of Miletus, who, when the 
Scythians had almost persuaded the Ionian princes to 
destroy the bridge over the Ister, in order that the 
Persian army might perish, opposed the plan, and in- 
duced them to abandon the design. His argument 
was, that if the Persian army were destroyed, and the 
power of Darius brought to an end, a popular govern- 


ment would be established in every Ionian city, and 


the tyrants expelled. He was held in high estimation 
on this account by Darius, and rewarded with a grant 
of land in Thrace. But Megabyzus having convinced 
the king that it was bad policy to permit a Grecian 
t in Thrace, Darius induced Histieus, who 
was already founding a city there, to come to Susa, 
having allured | by magnificent promises. Here 
he was detained under various pretences, the king be- 
ing afraid of his influence and turbulent spirit at home. 
Hintions, tired of this restraint, urged, by means of 
secret messengers, his nephew Aristagoras to effect a 
revolt of the Ionians. This was done, and Histizus 


7 sent by Darius to stop the revolt, Availing him- 
“ se 


of the earliest opportunity of escape, he passed 
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over to the side of the Greeks, and eventually obtain- 
ed the command of a small squadron of eight triremes, 
with which he sailed to Byzantium. But the subju- 
gation of Ionia by the arms of Persia was soon effect- 
ed, and Histieus himself did not long survive the mis- 
ery he had brought upon his countrymen. Having 
made a descent on the Persian territory, for the pur- 
pose of reaping the harvest in the vale of the Caicus, 
he was surprised and routed by Harpagus, a Persian 
commander, who happened to be at hand with a con- 
siderable force ; and, being taken prisener, was led to 
Artaphernes, the king’s satrap in that quarter, who or- 
dered him to be crucified, and sent his head to Susa. 
(Herodot., 4, 137.—Id., 5, 11, segg. — Thirlwall’s 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 222, seq.) 

Homarus, a celebrated Greek poet, whose life is 
involved in great obscurity. ‘The only accounts which 
have been preserved on this subject are a few popular 
traditions, together with conjectures of the grammari- 
ans founded on inferences from different passages of 
his poems; yet even these, if examined with patience 
and candour, furnish some materials for arriving at 
probable results. With regard to the native country 
of Homer, the traditions do not differ so much as 
might at first view appear to be the case. Although 
seven cities contended for the honour of having given 
birth to the great poet, the claims of many of them 
were only indirect. Thus the Athenians only laid 
claim to Homer from their having been the founders of 
Smyrna, as is clearly expressed in the epigram on Pis- 
istratus contained in Bekker’s Anecdota (vol. 2, p. 
768), and the opinion of Aristarchus, the Alexandrean 
critic, which admitted their claim, was probably quali- 
fied with the same explanation. This opinion is brief- 
ly stated by the pseudo-Plutarch (Vit. Hom., 2, 2). 
Even Chios cannot establish its right to be considered 
as the original source of the Homeric poetry, although 
the claims of this Ionic island are supported by the 
high authority of the lyric poet Simonides (ap. Pseu- 
do-Plutarch, 2, 2.) It is true that in Chios lived 
the race of the Homeride, who, from the analogy of 
other yévy, or races, are to be considered not as a 
family, but as a society of persons, who followed the 
same art, and therefore worshipped the same gods, and 
placed at their head a hero, from whom they derived 
their name. (Mebuhr, Rom. Hist., vol. 1, note 747.) 
A member of this house of Homeridw was probably 
“the blind poet,” who, in the Homeric hymn to Apol- 
lo, relates of himself, that he dwelt on the rocky Chios, 
whence he crossed to Delos for the festival of the Io- 
nians and the contests of the poets, and whom Thu- 
cydides (3, 104) took for Homer himself; a supposi- 
tion which at least shows that this great historian con- 
sidered Chios as the dwelling-place of Homer. But, 
notwithstanding the ascertained existence of this clan 
of Homeride at Chios ; nay, if we even, with Thucyd- 
ides, take the blind man of the hymn for Homer him- 
self, it would not follow that Chios was the birthplace 
of Homer; indeed, the ancient writers have reconciled 
these accounts by representing Homer as having, in 
his wanderings, touched at Chios, and afterwerd fixed 
his residence there. A notion of this kind is evident- 
ly implied in Pindar’s statements, who in one place 
called Homer a Smyrnean by origin, in another a Chian 
and Smyrnean. (Béckh, Pind., Fragm. inc., 86.) 
The same idea is also indicated in the passage of an 
orator incidentally cited by Aristotle; which says, 
that the Chians greatly honoured Homer, although he 
was not a citizen. (Aristot., Rhet., 2, 23.) On the 
other hand, the opinion that Homer was a Smyrnean 
not only appears to have been the prevalent belief in 
the flourishing times of Greece, but is supported by 
the two following considerations: first, the important 
fact that it appears in the form of a popular legend, a 
mythus, the divine poet being called a son of a nymph, 
Critheis, and the Smyrnean river Meles; secondly, 
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that, by assuming Smyrna as the central point of Ho- 
mer’s life and celebrity, the claims of all the other cities 
which rest on good authority, may be explained and 
reconciled in a simple and natural manner.—If one 
may venture to follow the faint light afforded by the 
dawnings of tradition, and by the memorials that have 
come down to us relative to the origin of the bard, the 
following may be considered as the sum of our inqui- 
ries. Homer was an Ionian, belonging to one of the 
families which went from Ephesus to Smyrna, at a 
time when A®olians and Acheans composed the chief 
part of the population of the city, and when, more- 
over, their yee traditions respecting the expedi- 
tion of the Greeks against Troy excited the greatest 
interest ; whence he reconciles, in his poetical capaci- 
ty, the conflict of the contending races, inasmuch as 
he treats an Achwan subject with the elegance and 
geniality of an Ionian. But when Smyrna drove out 
the Ionians, it deprived itself of this poetical renown ; 
and the settlement of the Homeride in Chios was, in 
all probability, a consequence of the expulsion of the 
Tonians from Smyrna. It may, moreover, be observed, 
that, according to this account, founded on the history 
of the colonies of Asia Minor, the time of Homer 
would fall a few generations after the [onic migration 
to Asia; and with this determination the best testi- 
monies of antiquity agree. Such are the computa- 
tions of Herodotus, who places Homer, with Hesiod, 
400 years before his time (Herod., 2, 53), and that 
of the Alexandrean chronologists, who place him 100 
years after the Ionic migration, 60 years before the le- 
gislation of Lycurgus (Apollod., Fragm., 1, p. 410, 
ed. Heyne); although the variety of opinions on this 
subject, which prevailed among the learned writers of 
antiquity, cannot be reduced within these limits.—It 
is said by Tatian (Fabr., Bibl. Gr., 2, 1, 3), that 
Theagenes of Rhegium, in the time of Cambyses, 
Stesimbrotus the Thasian, Antimachus the Colopho- 
nian, Herodotus of Halicarnassus, Dionysius the Olyn- 
thian, Ephorus of Cuma, Philochorus the Athenian, 
Metaclides and Chameleon the Peripatetics, and Zen- 
odotus, Aristophanes, Callimachus, Crates, Eratosthe- 
nes, Aristarchus, and Apollodorus, the grammarians, 
all wrote concerning the poetry, the birth, and the age 
of Homer. Of the works of all these authors nothing 
now remains, with the nominal exception of a life of 
Homer attributed to Herodotus, but which, as well on 
account of its minute and fabulous details, as of the in- 
consistency of a statement in it with the undoubted 
language of Herodotus, is now almost universally con- 
sidered as spurious. Such as it is, however, the life 
of Homer is a very ancient compilation, and the text 
from which all subsequent stories have been taken or 
altered. There is a short life of Homer, also, bearing 
the name of Plutarch, but which is, like the former, 
generally condemned as a forgery ; a forgery, however, 
of this unusual nature, that there is reason to believe 
it more ancient than its supposed author. Thus 
Quintilian (10, 1) and Seneca (Ep., 88), both more 
ancient than Plutarch, seem clearly aware of this life 
of Homer. Some account of the common traditions 
about Homer will probably be looked for here, and 
the story will explain the origin of several epithets 
which are frequently applied to him, and the meaning 
of many allusions to be met with in the Greek and 
Latin writers.—There is, then, a general agreement 
that the name of Homer’s mother was Critheis; but the 
accounts differ a good deal as to his father. Ephorus 
says (pseud-Plutarch, Vit. Hom.) that there were three 
brothers, natives of Cuma, Atelles, Mzon, and Dius ; 
that Dius, being in debt, migrated to Ascra in Beotia, 
and there became the father of Hesiod by his wife Py- 
cimede ; that Atelles died in Cuma, having appointed 
his brother Mzon guardian of his daughter Critheis; 
that Critheis, becoming with child by her uncle, was 
given in marriage to Phemius, a native of Smyma, 
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and a schoolmaster in that city, and that, in due time 
aferward, while she was in or near the baths on the 
river Meles, she gave birth to a child who was called 
Melesigenes from this circumstance. Aristotle relates 
(pseud-Plut., V. H.), that a young woman of the island 
of Ios, being with child by a demon or genius, a familiar 
of the Muses, fled to the coast, where she was seized 
by pirates, who presented her as a gift to Mzon, king of 
the Lydians, at that time resident in, and ruler over, 
Smyrna. Mzon married her; she, Critheis, gave 
birth to Melesigenes, as before mentioned, and upon 
her death, soon after, Mzon brought up the child as his 
own. Here we have an origin of the two epithets or 
appellations Melesigenes and Mzonides. Ephorus says 
(pseud-Plut., V. H.) he was called Homer ("Oxmpoc) 
when he became blind, the Ionians so styling blind 
men, because they were followers of a guide (dunpev- 
wv). Aristotle’s account is, that the Lydians being 
pressed by the Avolians, and resolved to abandon Smyr- 
na, made a proclamation, that whoever wished to fol- 
low them should go out of the city, and that thereupon 
Melesigenes said he would follow or accompany them 
(6unpetv) ; upon which he acquired the name of Ho- 
mer. Another derivation of the name is from 6 py 
OpGv, one not seeing; as to which notion of blind- 
ness, Paterculus says, that whoever thinks Homer was 
born blind must needs be blind himself in all his 
senses. It was said also that he was so called from 
0 pjpog (the thigh), because he had some marks on his 
thigh to denote his illegitimacy. In the life of Homer 
by Proclus, the story is, that the poet was delivered up 
by the people of Smyrna to those of Chios as a pledge 
or hostage (6unpoc) on the conclusion of a truce. The 
derivation that favours the theories both of Wolfe and 
Heyne is from duod eipev, “to speak together,” or 
from dunpeiv, ‘to assemble together.” gen derives 
the name from duod, “together,” and dpa, “to fit,” 
whence comes dunpevely, synonymous with draeidewy, 
and hence “Ougpocg means, according to him, a poet 
who accompanies the lyre with his voice, ‘cantor qui 
citharam. pulsans ind KaAcv aside.” The stories 


a schoolmaster and poet of great celebrity at Smyrna, 
and remained till Mentes, a foreign merchant, induced 
him to travel. That the author or authors of the Iliad 
and Odyssey must have travelled pretty extensively for 
those times, is unquestionable ; for, besides the accurate 
knowledge of Greece proper displayed in the Catalogue, 
it is clear that the poet had a familiar acquaintance 
with the islands both in the A¥gean and Ionian seas, 
the coast of Asia Minor from the Hellespont indefinitely 
southward, Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt; and possessed 
also distinct information with respect to Libya, Caria, 
and Phrygia, In his travels Homer visited Ithaca, 
and there became subject to a disease of the eyes, 
which afterward terminated in total blindness. From 
this island he is said to have gone to Italy and even 
to Spain; but there is no sign in either of the two po- 
ems of any knowledge westward of the Ionian Sea. 
Wherever he went, Homer recited his verses, which 
were universally admired except at Smyrna, where he 
was a prophet in his own country. At Phocwa, a 
schoolmaster of the name of Thestorides obtained from 
Homer a copy of his poetry, and then sailed to Chios 
and recited the Homeric verses as his own. Homer 
followed, was rescued by Glaucus, a goatherd, from 
the attack of his dogs, and brought by him to Bolissus, 

a town in Chios, where he resided a long time in pos- 

session of wealth and a splendid reputation. Thestor- 

ides left the island upon Homer’s arrival. th 


to Herodotus, he died at Ios, on his way to Athens, ind 
was buried near the seashore. Proclus says he die 
in consequence of falling over a stone. Plutarch tells 
|a very different story. . J _Tespo 
| of chen to Homer, in both of which he was « 
tioned to beware of the young men’s — and re- 


proceed in general to state that Homer himself became ~ 
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lates that the poet, being on his voyage to Thebes, to 
attend a musical or poetical contest at the feast of Sat- 
urn in that city, landed in the island of Io, and, while 
sitting on a rock by the seashore, observed some young 
fishermen in a boat; that Homer asked them if they 
had anything (e¢ re éyovev), and that the young wags, 
who, having had no sport, had been diligently catch- 
ing, and killing as many as they could catch, of cer- 
tain personal companions of a race not even yet ex- 
tinct, answered, ‘‘as many as we caught we left; as 
many as we could not catch we carry with us.” The 
catastrophe is, that Homer, being utterly unable to 
guess the meaning of this riddle, broke his heart out 
of pure vexation, and that the inhabitants of the island 
buried him with great magnificence.—There has been 
as much doubt and controversy about the age of Ho- 
mer as about himself and his poems. According to 
the argument of Wood (Essay on the Original Ge- 
nius, &¢., of Homer), Haller (Heyne, Excurs. 4, ad IL., 
24), and Mitford (History of Greece, c. 1), he lived 
about the middle of the ninth century before Christ; 
which date agrees exactly with the conjecture of He- 
rodotus, who wrote B.C. 444, and is founded on the 
assumption that Homer must have lived before the re- 
turn of the Heraclide into Peloponnesus, an event 
which took place within eighty years after the Trojan 
war. The Newtonian calculation is also adopted, 
which fixes the capture of Troy as low as B.C. 904. 
The argument is based upon the great improbability 
that Homer, so minute as he is in his descriptions of 
Greece, and so full of the histories of the reigning 
dynasties in its various districts, should never notice 
so very remarkable an occurrence as the almost total 
abolition of the kingly government throughout Greece, 
and the substitution of the republican form in its stead. 
Now this national revolution was coincident with, or 
immediately consequent on, the return of the descend- 
ants of Hercules. It is said, also, that the poet men- 
tions the grandchildren of Aineas as reigning in Troy, 
in the prophecy of Neptune in the Iliad (20, 208), and 
that, in another speech of Juno’s, he seems to intimate 
the insecure state of the chief existing dynasties of 
the race of Pelops; and it is inferred from this, that 
he flourished during the third generation, or upward of 
sixty years after the destruction of Troy. Upon this 
argument Heyne remarks (Ezcurs.; ad Il., 24), that, in 
the first place, a poet who was celebrating heroes of 
the Pelopid race had no occasion to notice a revolu- 
tion by which their families were expatriated and their 
kingdoms abolished ; and next, which seems an in- 
surmountable objection, that the Ionic migration took 
place sixty years later than the return of the Heracli- 
de ; yet that Homer was an Ionian, and a resident in, 
or at least perfectly conversant with, Ionian -Asia, is 
admitted on all hands, and is indeed incontestable ; 
and as he never notices this migration, though it was 
certainly a very remarkable event, and one which he 
must have known, he may just as well, for other or 
the same reasons, have been silent on the subject of a 
revolution by which that migration was caused. The 
Arundelian marbles place Homer B.C. 907, the Ionian 
migration B.C. 1044, the return of the Heraclidz B.C. 
1104, and the capture of Troy B.C. 1184. Heyne 
approves of this calculation, as, upon the whole, the 
most consistent with all the authorities; but it is at 


yariance with Newton’s Chronology, and is therefore 


a calculation, of the exactness of which we can never 
feel confident—The vicissitudes to which Homer’s 
reputation and influence have been subject, deserves 
notice. From the first known collection of the Iliad 
and Odyssey in the time of the Pisistratide to the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, the love and reverence with 
which the name of Homer was regarded went on con- 
stantly increasing, till at last public games were insti- 

ited in his honour, statues dedicated, temples erected, 
and sc ses offered to him as a divinity. There 
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were such temples at Smyrna, Chios, and Alexandrea; 
and, according to Ailian(V. H., 9, 15), the Argives 
sacrificed to, and invoked the names and presence of 
Apollo and Homer together. But about the beginning 
of the second century of the Christian era, when the 
struggle between the old and new religion was warm 
and active, the tide turned. ‘Heathenism,” says 
Pope (Essay on Homer), ‘‘ was then to be destroyed, 
and Homer appeared the father of it, whose fictions 
were at once the belief of the pagan religion, and the 
objections of Christianity against it. He became, 
therefore, deeply involved in the question, and not 
with that honour which hitherto attended him, but as 
a criminal who had drawn the world into folly. He 
was, on the one hand (Just. Mart., admon. ad gentes), 
accused of haying formed fables upon the works of 
Moses; as the rebellion of the Giants from the 
building of Babel, and the casting of Ate out of 
Heaven from the fall of Lucifer. He was exposed, on 
the other hand, for those which he is said to invent, 
as when Arnobius (adv. gentes, lib. 7) cries out, 
‘This is the man who wounded your Venus, impris- 
oned your Mars, who freed even your Jupiter by Bri- 
areus, and who finds authority for all your vices,’ &c. 
Mankind were derided (Tertull., Apollod., c. 14) for 
whatever he had hitherto made them believe; and 
Plato (Arnobius, ib.—Euseb., Prep. Evang., 14, 10), 
who expelled him his commonwealth, has, of all the 
philosophers, found the best quarter from the fathers 
for passing that sentence. His finest beauties began 
to take a new appearance of pernicious qualities ; and 
because they might be considered as allurements to 
fancy, or supports to those errors with which they 
were mingled, they were to be depreciated while the 
contest of faith was in being. It was hence that the 
reading of them was discouraged, that we hear Ru- 
finus accusing St. Jerome of it, and that St. Augustin 
(Confess., 1, 14) rejects him as the grand master of 
fable ; though indeed the dulcissume vanus which he 
applies to Homer, looks but like a fondling manner of 
parting with him. Those days are past ; and, happily 
for us, the obnoxious poems have weathered the storms 
of zeal which might have destroyed them. Homer will 
have no temples, nor games, nor sacrifices in Chris- 
tendom ; but his statue is yet to be seen in the palaces 
of kings, and his name will remain in honour among 
the nations to the world’s end. He stands, by pre- 
scription, alone and aloof on Parnassus, where it is not 
possible now that any human genius should stand with 
him, the father and the prince of all heroic poets, the 
boast and the glory of his own Greece, and the love and 
the admiration of all mankind.” (Miiller, Hist. Greek 
Lit., p. 41, seqq.—Coleridge, Introduction to the Study 
of the Greek Classic Poets, pt. 1, p. 57, seqg.)—This 
Homer, then (of the circumstances of whose life we 
know so little that may be relied upon), was the person 
who gave epic poetry its first great impulse. Before 
his time, in general, only single actions and adventures 
were celebrated in short lays. The heroic mythology 
had prepared the way for the poets by grouping the 
deeds of the principal heroes into large masses, so that 
they had a natural connexion with each other, and re- 
ferred to some common fundamental notion. Now, 
as the general features of the more considerable le- 
gendary collections were known, the poet before the 
time of Homer had the advantage of being able to 
narrate any one action of Hercules, or of one of the 
Argive champions against Thebes, or of the Achzans 
against Troy; and, at the same time, of being certain 
that the scope and purport of the action (namely, the 
elevation of Hercules to the gods, and the fated de- 
struction of Thebes and Troy) would be present to 
the minds of his hearers, and that the individual ad- 
venture would thus be viewed in its proper connexion. 
Thus, doubtless, for a long time, the bards were satis- 
fied with illustrating single points of the heroic mythol- 
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ogy with brief epic lays; such as in later times were 
produced by several poets of the school of Hesiod. 
It was also possible, if it were desired, to form from 
them longer series of adventures of the same hero; 
but they always remained a collection of independent 
poems on the same subject, and never attained to that 
unity of character and composition which constitutes 
one poem. It was an entirely new phenomenon, 
which could not fail to make the greatest impression, 
when a poet selected a subject of the heroic tradition, 
which (besides its connexion with the other parts of 
the same legendary circle) had in itself the means of 
awakening a lively interest and of satisfying the mind; 
and, at the same time, admitted of such a development, 
that the principal personages could be represented as 
acting each with a peculiar and individual character, 
without obscuring the chief hero and the main action 
of the poem. One legendary subject of this extent 
and interest Homer found in the Anger of Achilles, 
and another in the Return of Ulysses. The former 
of these gave birth to the Iliad, the latter to the 
Odyssey. Of the character of these two poems we 
will treat in separate articles (vid. Ilias, Odyssea). 
Our attention will now be directed to other parts of 
the main subject. 


Ongin and Preservation of the Homeric Poems. 


Whether the Homeric poems were in reality the 
work of a single bard or not, their intrinsic merit, and, 
consequently, their rank in Greek literature, must re- 
main the same, and be equally a worthy object of 
studious inquiry. The decision of that question can- 
not in the slightest degree affect our estimate of their 
quality. Whether all the poems that are now attrib- 
uted to Homer were his production ; whether the [liad 
and the Odyssey, both, or one of them only, can lay 
claim to such parentage ; or whether, lastly, any such 
person as Homer, or, indeed, any individual author of 
the poem ever existed, whichever of these propositions 
be true, it seems to be a matter of little importance to 
those whose object it is not to spell the inscriptions on 
mouldering monuments, but to inhale the breath of an- 
cient grandeur and beauty amid the undoubted ruins 
of the great. The Iliad and the Odyssey exist; we 
* have them in our hands ; and we should not set them 
the less in honour though we were to doubt the im- 
press of any Homer’s hand, any more than we should 
cease to reverence the genius or the ruins of Rome, 
because shepherds or worse may have laid the first 
stone of her walls. It is this very excellence, howev- 
er, of the Homeric poetry, and the apparent peculi- 
arity of the instance, together with the celebrity of the 
controversy, to which the scepticism of some modern 
scholars has given birth, that compels us to devote a 
portion of this article to a notice of the points in ques- 
tion. No trace appears of any doubt having ever been 
entertained of the personal existence of Homer, as the 
author of the Iliad, till the close of the 17th and be- 
ginning of the 18th century, when two French writers, 
Hedelin and Perrault, first suggested the outlines of 
a theory respecting the composition of that poem, 
which has since been developed with so much learning 
and talent by Heyne, Wolfe, and others, that its ori- 
ginal authors are now almost forgotten. The substance 
of this theory is, that, whether any such person as 
Homer lived or not, the Iliad was not composed en- 
tirely by him or by any other individual, but is a com- 
pilation, methodized indeed and arranged by success- 
ive editors, but still a compilation of minstrelsies, the 
works of various poets in the heroic age, all having 
one common theme and direction, the wars of Troy, 
and the exploits of the several Grecian chiefs engaged 
inthem. Wolfe, in particular, believed that the verses 
now constituting the Iliad, were written (we should 
rather say made or invented) by one Homer, but in 
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other, and that they were put together as after men- 
tioned. Much of his argument, however, of the im- 
possibility of one man having composed the Iliad in 
form as we now have it, applies to the theory just 
stated. Bentley expressed an opinion similar to Wolfe’s 
on the history and compilation of the Iliad. ‘‘ Homer 
wrote a sequel of songs and rhapsodies to be sung by 
himself, for small earnings and good cheer, at festivals 
and other days of merriment: the Iliad he made for the 
men, and the Odyssey for the other sex. These loose 
songs were not collected together in the form of an 
Epic poem till about 500 years after.” (Letter to N. 
N., by Phileleuth. Lipsiens.,§ 7.) One of the main ar- 
guments insisted upon by those who deny the existence 
of a Homer, and the unity, consequently, of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, is the question of writing. It is said that 
the art of writing, and the use of manageable writing 
materials, were entirely, or all but entirely, unknown 
in Greece and the islands at the supposed date of the 
composition of the Ilad; that, if so, this poem could 
not have been committed to writing during the time of 
such its composition ; that, in a question of compara- 
tive probabilities like this, it is a much grosser improb- 
ability that even the single Iliad, amounting, after all 
curtailments and expungings, to upward of 15,000 
limes, should have been actually conceived and per- 
fected in the brain of one man, with no other help but 
his own or others’ memory, than that it should be, in 
fact, the result of the labours of several distinct authors ; 
that, if the Odyssey be counted, the improbability is 
doubled ; that if we add, upon the authority of Thu- 
cydides and Aristotle, the Hymns and Margites, not 
to say the Batrachomyomachia, that which was im- 
probable becomes absolutely impossible; that all that 
has been so often said as to the fact of as many lines 
or more having been committed to memory, is beside 
the point in question, which is not whether 15,000 or 
30,000 lines may not be learned by heart from a book 
or manuscript, but whether one man can compose a 
poem of that length, which, rightly or not, shall be 
thought to be a perfect model of symmetry and con- 
sistency of parts, without the aid of writing mate- 
rials ; that, admitting the superior probability of such 
a thing in a primitive age, we know nothing analogous 
to such a case, and that it so transcends the common 
limits of intellectual power, as, at the least, to merit, 
with as much justice as the opposite opinion, the char- 
acter of improbability.—When it is considered that 
throughout the Homeric Poems, though they appear to 
embrace the whole circle of the knowledge then pos- 
sessed by the Greeks, and enter into so many details 
on the arts of life, only one ambiguous allusion occurs 
to any kind of writing (J/., 6, 169), it is scarcely pos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion, that the art, though 
known, was still in its infancy, and was very rarely 
practised. But the very poems from which this con- 
clusion has been drawn would seem to overthrow it, 
if it should be admitted that they were originally com- 
mitted to writing; for they would then seem to af- 
ford the strongest proof, that, at the time of their com- 
position, the art had made very considerable progress, 
and that there was no want, either of materials or of 
skill, to prevent it from coming into common use. 
Hence the original form of these poems becomes a 
question of great historical as well as literary impor- 
tance. The Greeks themselves almost universally, — 
and the earliest writers the most unanimously, believed 
them both to have been the work of the same author, 
who, though nothing was known of his life, or even 
his birthplace, was commonly held to have been an 
Asiatic Greek. The doubt whether his poems were 
written from the first, seems hardly to have been se- 
riously entertained by any of the ancients, and in mod- 
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tivated in the Homeric age. It has likewise been 
urged, that the structure of the Homeric verses fur- 
nishes a decisive proof, that the state of the Greek 
language, at the time when these poems were written, 
was different from that in which they must have been 
composed. And by others it has been thought incon- 
sistent with the law of continual change, to which all 
languages are subject, that the form in which these 
works now appear should differ so slightly as it does 
from that of the Greek literature, if it really belonged 
to the early period in which they were first recited. 
These difficulties are, it must be owned, in a great 
measure removed by the hypothesis that each poem 
is an aggregate of parts composed by different authors ; 
for then the poet’s memory might not be too severely 
taxed in retaining his work during its progress, and 
might be aided by more frequent recitations. But this 
hypothesis has been met by a number of objections, 
some of which are not very easily satisfied. ‘The ori- 
ginal unity of each poem is maintained by arguments 
derived partly from the uniformity of the poetical char- 
acter, and partly from the apparent singleness of plan 
which each of them exhibits. Even those who do not 
think it necessary to suppose an original unity of de- 
sign in the Iliad, still conceive that all its parts are 
stamped with the style of the same author. (Clinton, 
Fast. Hellen., vol. 3, p. 375, 379.) But with others, 
from the time of Aristotle to our own day, the plan 
itself has been an object of the warmest admiration ; 
and it is still contended, that the intimate coherence of 
the parts is such as to exclude the hypothesis of a 
multiplicity of authors. (Vzd. Ilias.) If the parts out 
of which the Iliad or the Odyssey was formed are 
supposed to have been at first wholly independent of 
each other, the supposition that they could have been 
so pieced together as to assume their present appear- 
ance is involved in almost insurmountable difficulties. 
For how, it may be asked, did the different poets in 
each instance happen to confine themselves to the 
same circle of subjects, as to the battles before Troy, 
and the return of Ulysses? Must we suppose, with a 
modern critic (Hermann, Wiener-Jahrbiicher, vol. 54), 
that in the Iliad and Odyssey we see the joint labours 
of several bards, who drew their subjects from an ear- 
lier Iliad and an earlier Odyssey, which contained no 
more than short narratives of the same events, but yet 
had gained such celebrity for their author, that the 
greatest poets of the succeeding period were forced to 
adopt his name, and to content themselves with filling 
up his outline? This would be-an expedient only to 
be resorted to in the last emergency. Or must we 
adopt the form which this hypothesis, by giving it a 
different turn, has been made by others to assume, that 
the Iliad and Odyssey, after the main event in each 
had formed the subject of a shorter poem, grew un- 
der the hands of successive poets, who, guided in 
part by popular tradition, supplied what had been left 
wanting by their predecessors, until in each case the 
curiosity of their hearers had been gratified by a fin- 
ished whole? (Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 1, p. 246.) 
This supposition is involved in still greater difficulty 
than the former, for we have here a race of bards, 
who, though living at different periods, and though 
the language was, during all this time, undergoing 
changes of some kind or other, yet write all of them 
in a manner so similar, and display so few, if any, dis- 
- crepances, that their various productions, when col- 
lected together, wear all the appearance of a poem by 
a single bard.—According to every hypothesis, the 
origin of the Homeric poetry is wrapped in mystery ; 
as must be the case with the beginning of a new pe- 
riod, when that which precedes it is very obscure. 
And it would certainly be no unparalleled or surprising 
coincidence, if the production of a great work, which 
formed the most momentous epoch in the history of 
Greek literature, should have concurred with either the 
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first introduction, or a new application of the most im- 
portant of all inventions. Still, however, we are not 
driven to the necessity of adopting such a view of the 
subject. It is true, we are perpetually met with diffi- 
culties in endeavouring to form a notion of the manner 
in which these great epic poems were composed, at a 
time anterior to the use of writing. But these diffi- 
culties arise much more from our own ignorance of 
the period, and our own incapability of conceiving a 
creation of the mind without those appliances of which 
the use has become to us a second nature, than in the 
general laws of the human intellect. Who can deter- 
mine how many thousand verses a person, thoroughly 
impregnated with his subject, and absorbed in the con- 
templation of it, might produce in a year, and confide 
to the faithful memory of disciples, devoted to their 
master and his artt Wherever a creative genius has 
appeared, it has met with persons of congenial taste, 
and has found assistants, by whose means it has com- 
pleted astonishing works in a comparatively short pe- 
riod of time. Thus the old bard may have been fol- 
lowed by a number of younger minstrels, to whom it 
was both a pleasure and a duty to collect and diffuse 
the honey which flowed from his lips. But it is at 
least certain, that it would be unintelligible how these 
great epics were composed, unless there had been oc- 
casions on which they actually appeared in their in- 
tegrity, and could charm an attentive hearer with the 
full force and effect of a complete poem. Without a 
connected and continuous recitation, they were not 
finished works ; they were mere disjointed fragments, 
which might, by possibility, form a whole. But where 
were there meals or festivals long enough for such 
recitations? What attention, it has been asked, could 
be sufficiently sustained, in order to follow so many 
thousand verses ?—If, however, the Athenians could 
at one festival hear in succession about nine tragedies, 
three satyric dramas, and as many comedies, without 
ever thinking that it might be better to distribute this 
enjoyment over the whole year, why should not the 
Greeks of earlier times have been able to listen to the 
Iliad and Odyssey, and perhaps other poems, at the 
same festival? At a later date, indeed, when the 
rhapsodist was rivalled by the player on the lyre, the 
dithyrambic minstrel, and by many other kinds of po- 
etry and music, these latter necessarily abridged the 
time allowed to the epic reciter; but, in early times, 
when the epic style reigned without a competitor, it 
would have received an undivided attention. Let us 
beware of measuring, by our loose and desultory read- 
ing, the intension of mind with which a people enthu- 
siastically devoted to such enjoyments, hung with de- 
light on the flowing strains of the minstrel. In short, 
there was a time (and the Iliad and Odyssey are the 
records of it) when the Greek people, not indeed at 
meals, but at festivals, and under the patronage of 
their hereditary princes, heard and enjoyed these and 
other less excellent poems as they were intended to 
be heard and enjoyed, namely, as complete wholes. 
Whether they were at this early period ever recited 
for a prize, and in competition with others, is doubtful, 
though there is nothing improbable in the supposition. 
But when the conflux of rhapsodists to the contests 
became perpetually greater; when, at the same time, 
more weight was laid on the art of the reciter than on 
the beauty of the well-known poem which he recited ; 
and when, lastly, in addition to the rhapsodizing, a 
number of other musical and poetical performances 
claimed a place, then the rhapsodists were permitted 
to repeat separate parts of poems, in which they hoped 
to excel; and the Iliad and Odyssey (as they had not 
yet been reduced to writing) existed for a time only 
as scattered and unconnected fragments. (Wolf's 
Prolegomena, p. cxliii.) And we are still indebted to 
the regulator of the contest of rhapsodists at the Pana- 
thenea (whether it was Solon or Pisistratus) for having 
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compelled the rhapsodists to follow one another, ac- 
cording to the order of the poem, and for having thus 
restored these great works, which were falling into 
fragments, to their pristine integrity. It is indeed 
true, that some arbitrary additions may have been made 
to them at this period; which, however, we can only 
hope to be able to distinguish from the rest of the 
poem, by first coming to some general agreement as 
to the original form and subsequent destiny of the Ho- 
meric compositions. (Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit., p. 62, 
seq.) 
Introduction of the Homeric Poems into Greece. 


Two different accounts are given on this head. 1. 
First, it is said that Lycurgus, the Spartan legislator, 
met with the poems of Homer during his travels in 
Asia, and, being charmed with them, carried them 
with him by some means, and in some shape or other, 
back to his native city. The authority for this isa 
passage of a fragment of Heraclides Ponticus, in which 
he says that Lycurgus, ‘‘having procured the poetry 
of Homer from the descendants of Creophylus, first 
introduced it into the Peloponnesus.”” Ailian(V. H., 
13, 14) repeats this with advantage: ‘‘ Lycurgus the 
Spartan first carried the poetry of Homer in a mass 
into Greece.” Plutarch (Vit. Lycurg.) finishes off the 
story in his usual manner. “There (in Asia) Lycur- 
gus first fell in with the poems of Homer, probably in 
the keeping of the descendants of Cleophylus; he 
wrote them out eagerly, and collected them together 
for the purpose of bringing them hither into Greece ; 
for there was already at that time an obscure rumour 
of these verses among the Greeks, but some few only 
possessed some scattered fragments of this poetry, 
which were circulated ina chance manner. Lycurgus 
had the principal hand in making it known.” This 
Creophylus or Cleophylus, a Samian, is said to have 
been Homer’s host in Samos, and a poet himself. 
The nucleus of fact in this story may probably consist 
in this; that Lycurgus became more acquainted with 
the Homeric verses among the Ionian rhapsodists, and 
succeeded in introducing, by means of his own or oth- 
ers’ memory, some connected portions of them into 
Western Greece. That he wrote them all out is, as 
we may see, so far as the original authority goes, due 
to the ingenious biographer alone. But the better 
founded account of the introduction, or, at least, of 
the formal collection of the Homeric verses, though 
not inconsistent with the other, is, that, after Solon had 
directed that the rhapsodists should, upon public oc- 
casions, recite in a certain order of poetical narration, 
and not confusedly, the end before the beginning, as 
had been the previous practice, Pisistratus, with the 
help of a large body of the most celebrated poets of 
his age, made a regular collection of the different rhap- 
sodies which passed under Homer's name, committed 
them all to writing, and arranged them very much in 
the series in which we now possess them. The di- 
vision of the rhapsodies into books corresponding with 
the letters of the Greek alphabet, was probably the 
work of the Alexandrean critics many centuries after- 
ward. Now the authorities for attributing this primary 
reduction into form to Pisistratus, are numerous and 
express, and a few quotations from them will be the 
most satisfactory way of putting the student in pos- 
session of the opinions of the ancients upon this sub- 
ject.—* Who,” says Cicero, ‘*was more learned in 
that age, or whose eloquence is reported to have been 
more refined by literature than that of Pisistratus, 
who is said first to have disposed the books of Homer, 
which were before confused, in the order in which we 
now have them?” (Cizc., de Orat., 3, 34.)—“ Pisis- 
tratus,” observes Pausanias, “collected the verses of 
Homer, which were dispersed, and retained in different 
places by memory.” (Pausanias, 7, 26.)—* After- 
ward,” remarks A‘lian, “ Pisistratus, having collected 
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the verses, set out the Iliad and Odyssey.” (lian, 
V. H., 13, 14.)—“* We praise Pisistratus,” observes 
Libanius, ‘for his collection of the verses made by 
Homer.” (Liban., Pan. in Iul., vol. 1, p..170, ed. 
Reiske.)—“ The poetry of the Iliad,” says Eustathius, 
“Is one continuous body throughout, and well fitted 
together ; but they who put it together, under the di- 
Tection, as is said, of Pisistratus,” &c. (Wolf, Pro- 
legom., p. cxliii., an not.)\—That this collection was 
made with the assistance, and probably by the princi- 
pal operation of the contemporary poets, rests also 
upon good authority. Pausanias, in speaking of v. 
573, in the second book of the Iliad, says that Pisis- 
tratus, or some one of his associates, had changed the 
name through ignorance. ‘ Afterward,” remarks Sui- 
das, “this poetry was put together and set in order 
by many persons, and in particular by Pisistratus.” 
(Suad., s. v. “Ounpoc.) The great poets with whom 
Pisistratus lived in friendship, and of whose aid he is 
supposed to have availed himself on this occasion, 
were Orpheus of Crotona, said to be the author of the 
Argonautics, Onomacritus the Athenian, Simonides, 
and Anacreon. In the dialogue called Hipparchus, 
attributed to Plato, it is said, indeed, of the younger 
son of Pisistratus of that name, “that he executed 
many other excellent works, and particularly he brought 
the verses of Homer into this country, and compelled 
the rhapsodists at the Panathenaic festival to go through 
them all in order, one taking up the other, in the same 
manner that they do now.” ‘There seems, however, 
no great inconsistency in these statements. ‘They 
may very reasonably be reconciled, by supposing that 
this great work of collecting and arranging the scat- 
tered verses of the Homeric rhapsodists was begun 
in an imperfect manner by Solon, principally executed 
by Pisistratus and his friends, and finished under 
Hipparchus. This will embrace about eighty years 
from the date of Solon’s law, B.C. 594, to the death 
of Hipparchus, B.C. 513. It must be remembered, 
however, that, although the Homeric rhapsodies were 
undoubtedly committed to writing, and reduced into a 
certain form and order of composition, in the age of 
the Pisistratide, the ancient and national practice of 
recitation still continued in honour, and for a consid- 
erable time afterward was, perhaps, the only mode by 
which those poems were popularly known. But it 
may readily be believed, that, in proportion as written 
copies became multiplied, a power of, and taste for, 
reading generated, and a literature, in the narrow 
sense of the word, created, this practice of publicly re- 
citing national poetry, which was as congenial as it 
was indispensable to a primitive and unlettered people, 
would gradually sink in estimation, become degraded 
in character, and finally fall into complete disuse. 
This we find to have been precisely the case from 
about the year B.C. 430, till the age of the Alexan- 
drean critics, under the polite and civilized government 
of the Ptolemies. The old manner of reciting was no 
doubt very histrionic ; but after the formation of a reg- 
ular theatre, and the composition of formal dramas in 
the time of A®schylus, the heroic verses of the Ho- 
meric age must have seemed very unfit vehicles of, or 
accompaniments to, scenic effect of any kind. In 
this interval, therefore, are to be placed a third and 
last race of ees alee now no longer the fellow-poets 
and congenial interpreters of their originals, but, in 
general, a low and ignorant sort of men, who were ac- 
ceptable only to the meanest of the people. Xenophon 
(Sympos., 8) and Plato (Jon, passim) bear abundant 
testimony to the contempt with which they were re- 
garded, though the object of the latter in the Ion or 
Tonian was probably to sketch a true and exalted pic- 


ture of the duty and the character of a genuine rhap- 
| sodist. 


There were many editions, or AvopGdcesc, as 

they were called, of the Iliad, after this primary one 

by the Pisistratide. We read of one by Antimachus, 
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a poet of Colophon ; and of another very celebrated | others, however, the Margites was attributed to Pi- 


one by Aristotle, which edition Alexander is said to 
have himself corrected and kept in a very precious 
casket, taken among the spoils of the camp of Darius. 
This edition was called 7 é« tod vapOnkoc. ‘The edi- 
tions by any known individual were called ai xa7’ dv- 
dpa, to distinguish them from several editions existing 
in different cities, but not attributed to any particular 
editors. These latter were called ai kata moAetc, or 
ai éx roAewv. The Massiliotic, Chian, Argive, Sino- 
pic, Cyprian, and Cretan are mentioned. There are 
three other names very conspicuous among the mul- 
titude of critics, and commentators, and editors of 
the Iliad in subsequent times; these are Zenodotus, 
Aristophanes, the inventor of accents, and Aristarchus. 
This last celebrated man lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philometor, B.C. 150, and, after a collation of all the 
copies then existing, he published a new edition, or 
A:épAworc, of the Iliad, divided into books, the text of 
which, according to the general opinion of critics, has 
finally prevailed as the genuine diction of Homer. 
(Coleridge, Introduction, &c., p. 37-55.) In the 
preface to Gronovius’ Thesaurus (vol. 5), there is a 
particular and curious account of the manner in which 
Pisistratus put together the poems of Homer. It is 
taken from the Commentary of Diomedes Scholasticus 
on the grammar of Dionysius the Thracian, and was 
first published in the original Greek by Bekker, in the 
second vol. of his Anecdota Greca (p. 767, seqq.). It 
is in substance as follows: The poems of Homer 
were in a fragmentary state, in different hands. One 
man had a hundred verses; another two hundred; a 
third a thousand, &c. Thereupon Pisistratus, not 
being able to find the poems entire, proclaimed all 
over Greece, that whoever brought to him verses of 
Homer, should receive so much for each line. All 
who brought any received the promised reward, even 
those who brought lines which he had already obtained 
from others. Sometimes people brought him verses 
of their own for those of Homer, now marked with an 
obelus (rove viv obeAcCouévovc). After having thus 
made a collection, he employed 72 grammarians to 
put together the verses of Homer in the manner they 
thought best. After each had separately arranged the 
verses, he brought them all together, and made each 
show to the whole his own particular work. Having 
all in a body examined carefully and impartially, they 
with one accord gave the preference to the composi- 
tions of Aristarchus and Zenodotus, and determined 
still farther, that the former had made the better one of 
the two. (Bekker, Anec. Grac., l.c.) — 


Ihad and Odyssey. 


For an account of these two poems, and the discus- 
sions connected with them, consult the articles Ilias 
and Odyssea. The remainder of our remarks on the 
present occasion will be confined to a brief consider- 
ation of a few minor productions that are commonly 
attributed to Homer. 


1. Margites. 


_ This poem, which was a satire upon some strenuous 
blockhead, as the name implies, does not now exist ; 
but it was so famous in former times that it seems 
proper to select it for a slight notice from among the 
score of lost works attributed to the hand of Homer. 
It is said by Harpocration that Callimachus admired 
the Margites, and Dio Chrysostom says (Diss. 53) 
that Zeno the philosopher wrote a commentary on it. 
A genuine verse, taken from this poem, is well known: 


TI6AW Arioraro épya, KaxGc Onnxiotato Tayra. 
“ For much he knew, but everything knew ill.” 


Two other lines in the same strain are preserved by 

Aristotle, and one less peculiar is found in the scho- 

liast to the Birds of Aristophanes (v. 914). By 
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gres; and Knight is of opinion, from the use of the 
augment in the few lines still preserved, that it was 
the work of an Athenian earlier than the time of 
Xerxes, but long after the lowest time of the compo- 
sition of the Iliad. (Coleridge, Introduction, &c., p. 
180.) 


2. Batrachomyomachia. 


“The Battle of the Frogs and Mice” is a short 
mock-heroic poem of ancient date. The text varies 
in different editions, and is obviously disturbed and 
corrupt to a great degree. It is commonly said to 
have been a juvenile essay of Homer's genius; but 
others have attributed it to the same Pigres mention- 
ed above, whose reputation for humour seems to 
have invited the appropriation of any piece of ancient 
wit, the author of which was uncertain. So little did 
the Greeks, before the era of the Ptolemies, know or 
care about that department of criticism which is em- 
ployed in determining the genuineness of ancient 
writings. As to this little poem being a youthful 
prolusion of Homer’s, it seems sufficient to say, that 
from the beginning to the end it is a plain and palpable 
parody, not only of the general spirit, but of numerous 
passages of the Iliad itself; and, even if no such in- 
tention to parody were discoverable in it, the objection 
would still remain, that, to suppose a work of mere 
burlesque to be the primary effort of poetry in a simple 
age, seems to reverse that order in the development 
of national taste, which the history of every other peo- 
ple in Europe and of many in Asia has almost ascer- 
tained to be a law of the human mind. It is inastate 
of society much more refined and permanent than that 
described in the Iliad, that any popularity would at- 
tend such a ridicule of war and the gods as is con- 
tained in this poem; and the fact of there having ex- 
isted three other poems of the same kind, attributed, 
for aught we can see, with as much reason to Homer, 
is a strong inducement to believe that none of them 
were in reality of the Homeric age. Knight infers, 
from the usage of the word déAroc, as a writing tablet, 
instead of d:@8épa or a skin, which, according to He- 
rodotus (5, 58), was the material employed by the Asi- 
atic Greeks for that purpose, that this poem was an- 
other offspring of Attic ingenuity; and, generally, 
that the familiar mention of the cock (v. 191) is a 
strong argument against so ancient a date for its com- 
position. 


3. Hymns. 


The Homeric Hymns, including the hymn to Ceres 
and the fragment to Bacchus, which were discovered 
in the last century at Moscow, and edited by Ruhn- 
ken, amount to thirty-three; but with the exception 
of those to Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Ceres, they 
are so short as not to consist of more than about three 
hundred and fifty lines in all. Almost all modern 
critics, with the eminent exception of Hermann, deny 
that any of these hymns belong to Homer. Neverthe- 
less, it is certain that they are of high antiquity, and 
were commonly attributed by the ancients to Homer 
with almost as much confidence as the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Thucydides (3, 104) quotes a passage from the 
Hymn to Apollo, and alleges the authority of Homer, 
whom he expressly takes to be the writer, to prove an 
historical remark ; and Diodorus Siculus (3, 66 ; 4,2), 
Pausanias (2, 4), and many other ancient authors, cite 
different verses from these hymns, and always treat 
them as genuine Homeric remains. On the other 
hand, in the Life under the name of Plutarch, nothing 
is allowed to be genuine but the Iliad and Odyssey ; 
Atheneus (1,19) suspects one of the Homeride or 
Homeric rhapsodists to be the author of the Hymn to 
Apollo; and the scholiast to Pindar (Nem. 2) testifies, 
that one Cynethus, a Chian rhapsodist, who flourished 
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in great reputation at Syracuse about 500 B.C., was 
supposed by many to be the real Homer of this par- 
ticular poem. One thing, however, is certain, that 
these hymns are extremely ancient, and it is probable 
that some of them only yield to the Iliad and Odyssey 
in remoteness of date. They vary in character and 
poetical’ merit; but there is scarcely one among them 
that has not something to interest us, and they have 
all of them, in a greater or less degree, that simple 
Homeric liveliness which never fails to charm us 
wherever we meet with it. 


4. Epigrams. 


Under the title of Epigrams are classed a few verses 
on different subjects, chiefly addresses to cities or 
private individuals. There is one short hymn to Nep- 
tune which seems out of its place here. In the fourth 
epigram, Homer is represented as speaking of his 
blindness and his itmerant life. As regards the gen- 
eral character of the Greek Epigram, it may here be 
remarked, that it is so far from being the same with, 
or even like to, the Epicram of modern times, that 
sometimes it is completely the reverse. In general, 
the songs in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Waller, and, 
where he writes with simplicity, in Moore, give a better 
notion of the Greek Epigrams than any other species 
of modern composition. 


5. Fragments. 


The Fragments, as they are called, consist of a few 
scattered lines which are said to have been formerly 
found in the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the other sup- 
posed works of Homer, and to have been omitted as 
spurious or dropped by chance from their ostensible 
context. Besides these, there are some passages from 
the Little Iliad, and a string of verses taken from Ho- 
mer’s answers in the old work, called the Contests of 
Homer and Hesiod. (Coleridge, Introduction, &e., 
p. 235.) 


Conclusion. 


Since the Homeric question was first agitated by 
Welf and Heyne, it has been placed on a very differ- 
ent footing by the labours of more recent scholars. 
The student may consult with advantage the following 
works: Nitzsch, de Historia Homeri Meletemata.— 
Kreuser, Vorfragen tiber Homeros.—Id., Homerische 
Rhapsoden.— Miller, Homerische Vorschule. — Hei- 
necke, Homer und Lycurg.—Kmight, Prolegomena ad 
Homerum. — London Quarterly Review, No. 87.— 
Miller’s Review of Nitzsch’s work, in the Gottingen, 
Gel. Anzeigen, for Febr., 1831.—Hermann’s remarks 
in the Wiener Jahrbiicher, vol. 54.—Hug, Erfindung 
der Buchstabenschrift.—An argument which confines 
itself to the writings of Wolf and Heyne, can now add 
but little to our means of forming a judgment on the 
Homeric question, and must keep some of its most 
important elements out of sight. (T'hirlwall’s Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 248, in notis.)—The best edition of the Iliad 
is that of Heyne, Lips., 1802-1822, 9 vols. 8vo. The 
most popular edition of the entire works is that of 
Clarke, improved by Ernesti, Lips., 1759, 1824, 
Glasg., 1814, 5 vols. 8vo. The most critical one, 
however, is that of Wolf, Lips., 1804-1807, 4 vols. 
12mo. A good edition of the Odyssey is still needed, 
though the want may in a great measure be supplied 
by the excellent commentary of Nitzsch, Hannov., 
1826-1831, 2 vols. 8vo.—II. A poet, surnamed, for 
distinction’ sake, the Younger. He was a native of 
Hierapolis in Caria, and flourished under Ptolemy 


Philadelphus. Homer the Younger formed one of the 
Tragic Pleiades. (Schbll, Gesch. Gr. Lit., vol. 2, 
p- 41.) , 


Homonipa, a strong fortress of Cilicia Trachea, on 
the confines of Isauria. This place Mannert makes 
to belong to Pisidia._(Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 166.) 
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The Homonadenses were a wild and plundering peo- 
ple, and greatly infested the neighbouring country. 
They were subdued, however, by the Roman com- 
mander Quirinus, who blocked up the passages of the 
mountains, and reduced them by famine. D’Anville 
was of opinion, that Homonada was represented by 
the fortress of Ermenak, situate near the sources of 
the Giwk-sou ; and this locality has been adopted by 
Gossellin and others. (French Strabo, vol. 4, pt. 2, 
p. 100.) But Col. Leake, in his map, supposes Er- 
menak to be Philadelphia. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, 
vol. 2, p. 333.) 

Honorius, son of Theodosius the Great, and young- 
er brother of Arcadius, was born at Constantinople 
A.D. 384. After the death of his father in 395, Ho- 
norius had for his share the Empire of the West, under 
the guardianship of Stilicho, a distinguished general 
of the imperial armies, and fixed his residence at Mi- 
lan. For several_years after, Stilicho was the real 
sovereign of the West ; and he also endeavoured to 
extend his sway over the territories of Arcadius in the 
East,. under the pretence of defending them against 
the Goths. He gave his daughter Maria in marriage 
to Honorius, and recovered the provinee of Africa, 
which had revolted. About A.D. 400, the Goths and 
the Huns, under Alaric and Radagaisus, invaded Italy, 
but were repelled by Stilicho. In the year 402, Alaric 
came again into Italy, and spread alarm as far as Rome, 
when Stilicho hastily collected an army, with which he 
met Alaric at Pollentia, on the banks of the Tanarus, 
completely defeated him, and compelled him to re- 
cross the Norie Alps. After this victory Honorius 
repaired to Rome with Stilicho, where they were both 
received with great applause. On that occasion Ho- 
norius abolished by a decree the fights of gladiators, 
and he also forbade, under penalty of death, all sacri- 
fices and offerings to the pagan gods, and ordered 
their statues to be destroyed. Inthe year 404 Ho- 
norius left Rome for Ravenna, where he established 
his court, making it the seat of his empire, like another 
Rome, in consequence of which, the province in which 
Ravenna is situated assumed the name of Romania, 
Romaniola, and afterward Romagna, which last 1% re~ 
tains to this day. In the following year Radagaisus 
again invaded Italy with a large force of barbarians, 
but was completely defeated, and put to death by Stil- 
icho, in the mountains near Fesule in Etruria. In 
the next year, the Vandals, the Alani, the Alemanni, 
and other barbarians, crossed the Rhine and invaded 
Gaul. A soldier, named Constantine, revolted in Brit- 
ain, usurped the imperial power, and, having passed 
over into Gaul, established his dominion over part of 
it, and was acknowledged by Honorius as his col- 
league, with the title of Augustus. Stilicho now 
began to be suspected of having an understanding 
with the barbarians, and especially with Alarie, to 
whom he advised the emperor to pay a tribute of 4000 
pounds’ weight of gold. Honorius, in consequence, 
gave an order for his death, which was executed at 
Ravenna, in August of the year 408. Historians are 
divided concerning the fact of Stilicho’s treason. Zos- 
imus and the poet Claudian consider it a calumny. — 
His death, however, was fatal to the empire, of which 
he was the only remaining support. Alaric again in- 
vaded Italy, besieged Rome, and at last took it, and 
proclaimed the prefect Attalus emperor. Honorius 
meantime remaimed inactive, ané shut up within Ra- 
venna. ‘The continued indecision and bad faith of 
Honorius, or, rather, of his favourites, brought Alaric 
again before Rome, which was this time plundered by 
the invader (A.D. 410). After Alarie’s death, his 
son Ataulphus married Placidia, sister of Honorius, 
and took possession of Spain. The rest of the reign - 
of Honorius was a succession of calamities. The 
Empire of the West was now falling to pieces on ev- 
ery side; and in the midst of the cali ay Hono- 
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charge of the gates of Heaven. 


HOR 


rius died of the dropsy at Ravenna, in August, 423, 
leaving no issue. (Gzbbon, Decline and Fall, c. 29, 
seqg.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 12, p. 281.) 

Horapotio, or Horus Aroio, a grammarian of 
Alexandrea, according to Suidas, in the time of the 
Roman emperor Theodosius. He taught, first in his 
native city, and afterward in Constantinople, and 
wrote, under the title of Tewevexd, a work on conse- 
crated places. Several other writers of this name are 
mentioned by Suidas, by Stephanus of Byzantium 
(s. v. Gevébnbic), by Photins (p. 536, ed. Bekker), and 
by Eustathius (ad Od. 4). It is doubtful to which one 
of the whole number a treatise which has come down 
to us on Egyptian Hieroglyphics is to be ascribed. 
According to the inscription that is found in most 
MSS., the work was originally written in Egyptian, 
and translated into Greek by a person named Philip. 
But, whatever opinion we may form respecting the 
author, it is evident that the work could not have been 
written before the Christian era, since it contains allu- 
sions to the philosophical tenets of the Gnostics. Its 
merits are differently estimated. The object of the 
writer appears to have been, not to furnish a key to 
the Hieroglyphic system, but to explain the emblems 
and attributes of the gods. Champollion, and Lee- 
mans in his edition of the work, are disposed to at- 
tribute greater importance to it than former critics had 
been willing to allow. The best edition is that of Lee- 
mans, Amst., 1834, 8vo. Previous to the appearance 
of this, the best edition was that of De Pauw, T’raj. ad 
Rhen., 1727, Ato. 

Hor# (‘Qpar), the Seasons or Hours, who had 
Hesiod says that they 
were the daughters of Jupiter and Themis; and he 
names them Eunomia (Order), Dike (Justice), and 
Eirene (Peace). “They watch,” adds the poet, ‘‘over 
the works of mortal man” (py opaiover katabyyroict 
Bporotct.—Theog., 903). By an unknown poet (ap. 
Stobeum.—Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 600), the Hore are 
called the daughters of Time ; and by late poets they 
were named the children of the year, and their num- 
ber was increased to twelve. (Nonnus, 11, 486.—Zd., 
12,17.) Some made them seven or ten in number. 
(Hygin., fab., 183.)—The Hore seem to have been 
originally regarded as presiding over the three seasons 
into which the ancient Greeks divided the year. 
(Welcker, Tril., p. 500, not.) As the day was simi- 
larly divided (Jl., 21, 111), they came to be regarded 
as presiding over its parts also ; and when it was far- 
ther subdivided into hours, these minor parts were 
placed under their charge, and were named from them. 
(Quint., Smyrn., 2, 595.—Nonnus, I. c.) Order and 
regularity being their prevailing attributes, the transi- 
tion was easy from the natural to the moral world ; 
and the guardian goddesses of the seasons were re- 
garded as presiding over law, justice, and peace, the 
great producers of order and harmony among men. 
(Keightley’s Mythology, p. 190, seq.) 

Horaria, the sister of the Horatii, killed by her 
surviving brother for deploring the death of her be- 
trothed, one of the Curiatii, and for reproaching him 
with the deed by which she had lost her lover. (Vid. 
Horatius II.) 

Horativs, I. Quintus Fuaccus, a celebrated Ro- 
man poet, born at Venusia or Venusium, December 
8th, B.C. 65, during the consulship of L. Aurelius 
Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus. (Od., 3, 21, 1.— 
Epod., 13, 6.) His father, who was a freedman of 
the Horatian family, had gained considerable property 
as a coactor, a name applied to the servant of the mon- 
ey-brokers, who attended at sales at auction, and col- 
lected the money from the purchasers. (Serm., 1, 6, 

6.) With these gains he purchased a farm in the 
neighbourhood of Venusia, on the banks of the Aufi- 
dus. In this place Horace appears to have lived until 
his aay Pa twelfth year, when his father, dissatis- 
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fied with the country school of Flavius (Serm., 1, 6, 
72), removed with his son to Rome, where he was 
placed under the care of a celebrated teacher, Orbilius 
Pupillus, of Beneventum, whose life has been written 
by Suetonius. (De Illustr. Gramm., c. 9.) After 
studying the ancient Latin poets (Epzst., 2, 1, 70, seq.), 
Horace acquired the Greek language. (Epist., 2, 2, 
41, seq.) He also enjoyed, during the course of his 
education, the advice and assistance of his father, who 
appears to have been a sensible man, and who is men- 
tioned by his son with the greatest esteem and respect. 
(Serm., 1, 4, 105, segg.; 1, 6, 76, segg.) It is prob- 
able that, soon after he had assumed the toga wirilis, 
at the age of seventeen, he went to Athens to pursue 
his studies (Epist., 2, 2, 43), where he appears to have 
remained till the breaking out of the civil war during 
the second triumvirate. In this contest he joined the 
army of Brutus, was promoted to the rank of military 
tribune (Serm., 1, 6, 48), and was present at the bat- 
tle of Philippi, his flight from which he compares to 
a similar act on the part of the Greek poet Alczus. 
(Od., 2, 7,9.) Though the life of Horace was spared, 
his paternal property at Venusia was confiscated (Hpist., 
2, 2,49), and he repaired to Rome, with the hope of 
obtaining a living by his literary exertions. Some of 
his poems attracted the notice of Virgil and Varius, 
who introduced him to Mecenas, and the liberality of 
the minister quickly relieved the poet from all pecuni- 
ary difficulties. From this eventful epoch for our bard, 
the current of his life flowed on in smooth and gentle 
course. Satisfied with the competency which the kind- 
ness of his patron had bestowed, Horace declined the 
offers made him by Augustus, to take him into his ser- 
vice as private secretary, and steadily resisted the 
temptation thus held out of rising to opulence and 
political consideration ; advantages which, to one of 
his philosophical temperament, would have been dearly 
purchased by the sacrifice of his independence. For 
that he was independent in the noblest sense of the 
word, in freedom of thought and action, is evidenced 
by that beautiful epistle to Maecenas, in which he states, 
that if the favour of his patron is to be secured by a 
slavish renunciation of his own habits and feelings, he 
will at once say, Farewell to fortune, and welcome pov- 
erty! (LEpist., 1, 7.)—Not long after his introduc- 
tion to Mecenas the journey to Brundisium took 
place, and the gift of his Sabine estate soon followed. 
Rendered independent by the bounty of Mzcenas, high 
in the favour of Augustus, courted by the proudest pa- 
tricians of Rome, and blessed in the friendship of his 
brother poets, Virgil, Tibullus, and Varius, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive a state of more perfect temporal feli- 
city than Horace must have enjoyed. This happiness 
was first sensibly interrupted by the death of Virgil, 
which was shortly succeeded by that of Tibullus. 
These losses must have sunk deeply into his mind. 
The solemn thoughts and grave studies which, in the 
first epistle of his first book, he declares shall hence- 
forward occupy his time, were, if we may judge from 
the second epistle of the second book, addressed to © 
Julius Florus, confirmed by those sad warnings of the 
frail tenure of existence. The severest blow, however, 
which Horace had to encounter, was inflicted by the 
dissolution of his early friend and best patron Mece- 
nas. He had declared that he could never survive the 
loss of one who was “ part of his soul” (Od., 2, 17, 5), 
and his prediction was verified. The death of the 
poet occurred only a few weeks after that of his friend, 
on the 27th of November, B.C. 8, when he had nearly 
completed his 58th year, and his remains were de- 
posited next to those of Mecenas, at the extremity of 
the Esquiline Hill —When at Rome, Horace resided 
ina small and plainly-furnished mansion on the Esqui- 
line. When he left the capital, he either betook him- 
self to his Sabine farm or his villa at Tibur, the mod- 
ern Tivoli. When in the country, as the whim seized 
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him, he would either study hard or be luxuriously idle. 
The country was the place where his heart abode, and 
here he displayed all the kindness of his disposition. 
At times reclining under the shade of a spreading tree, 
by the side of some ‘ bubbling runnel,” he would tem- 
per his Massic with the cooling lymph; at others he 
would handle the spade and mattock, and delight in 
the good-humonred jokes of his country neighbours 
when they laughed at him, with his-little punchy fig- 
ure, puffing and blowing at the unwonted work. But 
his suppers here were the chief scene of his enjoy- 
ment. He would then collect around him the patri- 
archs of the neighbourhood, listen to their homely but 
practical wisdom, and participate in the merriment of 
his slaves seated around the blazing fire. Well and 
truly might he exclaim, “‘ Noctes ceneque Detim !”— 
The character of Horace is as clearly developed in his 
writings, as the manner in which he passed his time, 
or the locality of his favourite haunts. Good sense 
was the distinguishing characteristic of his intellect ; 
tenderness that of his heart. He acknowledged no 
master in philosophy, and his boast was not a vain one. 
Although leaning to the tenets of Epicurus, the “ swm- 
mum bonum” of Horace soared far above selfishness. 
His happiness centred not in self, but was reflected 
from that of others. Culling what was best from each 
sect, he ridiculed unsparingly the vague theories of all; 
and, notwithstanding his shafts were chiefly directed 
against the Stoics, he assented to the loftier and better 
part of their doctrine, the superintendence of the di- 
vinity over the ways of man. Like those of every 
other mortal, the sterling qualities of Horace were 
mixed with baser alloy. His philosophy could not pre- 
serve him, even at the age of fifty, from the weak- 
nesses of a boy, and he did not escape unsullied by the 
vices of the time. These frailties apart, we recognise 
in Horace all the amenities, and most of the virtues, 
which adorn humanity.—The productions of Horace 
are divided into Odes, Epodes, Satires, and Epistles. 
The Odes, which for the most part are little more 
than translations or imitations of the Greek poets, are 
generally written in a very artificial manner, and sel- 
dom depict the stronger and more powerful feelings of 
human nature. The best are those in which the poet 
describes the pleasures of a country life, or touches on 
the beauties of nature, for which he had the most lively 
perception and the most exquisite relish: nor yet, at 
the same time, are his lyrical productions altogether 
without those touches which excite our warmer sym- 
pathies. But if we were to name those qualities in 
which Horace most excels, we should mention his 
strong good sense, his clear judgment, and the pu- 
rity of his taste—The best edition of Horace is that 
of Doring, Lips., 1803, 1815, 1828, 2 vols. 8vo, 
reprinted at the London press, and also at Oxford, 
1838, in one volume 8vo.—Many critics have main- 
tained that each ode, each satire, &c., was published 
separately by the poet. But Bentley, in the preface to 
his edition of the poet’s works, argues, from the words 
of Suetonius, the practice of other Latin poets, and 
the expressions of Horace himself, that his works were 
originally published in books, in the order in which 
they now appear. Consult on this subject the ‘‘ Ho- 
ratius Restitutus” of Tate, Cambr., 1832; 2d ed., 
1837. (Bahr, Gesch. Rim. Lit., vol. 1, p. 220, seqq. 
— Quarterly Review, No. 124.—Encycl. Us. Knovl., 
vol. 12; p. 290.)—II. The name of three brave Ro- 
man twin-brothers, who fought, according to the old 
Roman legends, against the Curiatii, three Alban twin- 
brothers, about 667 years before the commencement 
of our era. Mutual acts of violence committed by the 
citizens of Rome and Alba had given rise to a war. 
The armies were drawn up against each other at the 
Fossa Cluilia, where it was agreed to avert a battle by 
a combat of three brothers on either side, namely, the 
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ery one will perceive that we have here types of the two 
nations regarded as sisters, and of the three tribes in 
each. ‘In the first onset, two of the Horatii were slain 
by their opponents; but the third brother, by joining ad- 
dress to valour, obtained a victory over all his antago- 
nists. Pretending to fly from the field of battle, he sep- 
arated the three Curiatii, and then, attacking them one 
by one, slew them successively. As he returned tri- 
umphant to the city, his sister Horatia, who had been 
betrothed to one of the Curiatii, met and reproached her 
brother bitterly for having slain her intended husband. 
Horatius, incensed at this, stabbed his sister to the 
heart. He was tried and acquitted. (Liv., 1, 26.) 

Horestt, a people of Scotland, mentioned by Ta- 
citus. In Agricola’s time, they seem to have been 
the inhabitants of what is now Angus. They were 
probably incorporated with, or subdued by, the Vaco- 
magi, before Ptolemy wrote his geography. Mannert 
places them near the Frith of Tay. (Tacit., Vit. 
Agric., 38.) 

Horrensia, daughter of the orator Hortensius, and 
who would seem to have inherited a portion of her fa- 
ther’s eloquence. When the members of the second 
triumvirate had imposed a heavy tax upon the Roman 
matrons, and no one of the other sex dared to espouse 
their cause, Hortensia appeared as their advocate, and 
made so able a speech that a large portion of the bur- 
den was removed. (Val. Maz., 8, 3, 3.) This ha- 
rangue was extant in Quintilian’s time, who speaks of 
it with encomiums. Freinshemius has adumbrated it 


from Appian in his Supplement to Livy. (Quintil.,1, 


1, 6 —Freinsh., Suppl. Liv., 122, 44, seg.) 
Horrensivs, Quintus, a celebrated orator, who 

began to distinguish himself by his eloquence in the 
Roman forum at the age of nineteen. He was born 
of a plebeian family, A.U.C. 640, eight years before 
Cicero. He served at first as a common soldier, and 
afterward as military tribune, in the Social war. In the 
contest between Marius and Sylla he remained neuter, 
and was one of the twenty quzstors established by 
Sylla, A.U.C. 674. He afterward obtained in succes- 
sion the offices of edile, praetor, and consul, the last 
of these A.U.C. 685. As an orator he for a long time 
balanced the reputation of Cicero; but, as his orations 
are lost, we can only judge of him by the account 
which his rival gives of his abilities. ‘ Nature had 
given him,” says Cicero, in his Brutus (c. 88), “so 
happy a memory, that he never had need of commit- 
ting to writing any discourse which he had meditated, 
while, after his opponent had finished speaking, he could 
recall, word by word, not only what the other had said, 
but also the authorities which had been cited against 
himself. His industry was indefatigable. He never 
let a day pass without speaking in the forum, or pre- 
paring himself to appear on the morrow; oftentimes he 
did both. He excelled particularly in the art of divi- 
ding his subject, and in then reuniting it in a luminous 
manner, calling in, at the same time, even some of the 
arguments which had been urged against him. His 
diction was noble, elegant, and rich; his waite strong 
and pleasing; his gestures carefully studied.” The 
eloquence of Hortensius would seem, in fact, to have 
been of that showy species called Asiatic, which flour- 
ished in the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, and was 
infinitely more florid and ornamental than the oratory 
of Athens, or even of Rhodes, being full of brilliant 
thoughts and of sparkling expressions. _ This glowing 
style of rhetoric, though deficient solidity and weight, 
was not unsuitable in a young man ; and, being farther 
recommended by a beautiful cadence of periods, met 
with the utmost applause. But Hortensius, as he ad- 
vanced in life, did not correct this exuberance, nor 
adopt a chaster eloquence ; and this luxury and glit- 
ter of phraseology, which, even in his earliest years, 
had occasionally excited ridicule or disgust among the 
graver fathers of the senatorial order, rs Ma in- 
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consistent with his advanced age and consular digni- 
ty, which required something more serious and com- 
posed, his reputation in consequence diminished with 
increase of years. Besides, from his declining health 
and strength, which greatly failed in his latter years, he 
may not have been able to give full effect to that showy 
species of rhetoric in which he indulged. A constant 
toothache and swelling in the jaws greatly impaired 
his powers of elocution and utterance, and became at 
length so severe as to accelerate his end. A few 
months, however, before his death, which happened in 
703, he pleaded for his nephew Messala, who was ac- 
cused of illegal canvassing, and who was acquitted 
more in consequence of the astonishing exertions of his 
advocate than the justice of his cause. So unfavoura- 
ble, indeed, was his case esteemed, that, however much 
the speech of Hortensius had been admired, he was re- 
ceived, on entering the theatre of Curio on the follow- 
ing day, with loud clamours and hisses, which were the 
more remarked as he had never met with similar treat- 
ment in the whole course of his forensic career. (Cic., 
Ep. ad Fam., 8,2.) The speech, however, revived all 
the ancient admiration of the public for his oratorical 
talents, and convinced them that, had he possessed 
the same perseverance as Cicero, he would not have 
ranked second to that orator. The speeches of Hor- 
tensius, as has already been mentioned, lost part of 
their effect by the orator’s advance in years, but they 
suffered still more by being transferred to writing. As 
his chief excellence consisted in action and delivery, 
his writings were much inferior to what was expected 
from the high fame which he had enjoyed; and ac- 
cordingly, after death, he retained little of that esteem 
which he had so abundantly possessed during life. 
{Quint., Inst. Orat., 11, 3.) It appears from Macro- 
bius, that he was much ridiculed by his contempora- 
ries on account of his affected gestures, In pleading, 
his hands were constantly in motion, whence he was 
often attacked by his adversaries in the forum for re- 
sembling an actor; and on one occasion he received 
from his opponent the appellation of Dionysia, which 
was the name of a celebrated dancing girl. (Aulus 
Gellwus, 1,8.) A®sopus and Roscius frequently attend- 
ed his pleadings to catch his gestures and imitate them 
on the stage. (Val. Maz., 8,10.) Such, indeed, was 
his exertion in action, that it was commonly said that 
it could not be determined whether people went to hear 
or to see him. Like Demosthenes, he chose and put 
on his dress with the most studied care and neatness. 
He is said not only to have prepared his gestures, but 
also to have adjusted the plaits of his gown before a 
mirror when about to issue forth to the forum; and to 
have taken no less care in arranging them than in 
moulding the periods of his discourse. He so tucked 
up his gown that the folds did not fall by chance, but 
were formed with great care by help of a knot care- 
fully tied, and concealed by the plies of his robe, which 
apparently flowed carelessly around him. (Macrobi- 
us, Sat., 3,13.) Macrobius also records a story of his 
instituting an action of damages against a person who 
had jostled him while walking in this elaborate dress, 
and had ruffled his toga when he was about to appear 
in public with his drapery adjusted according to the 
happiest arrangement; an anecdote which, whether 
true or false, shows by its currency the opinion enter- 
tained of his finical attention to everything that con- 
cerned the elegance of his attire, or the gracefulness 
of his figure and attitudes. This appears to have been 
the only blemish in his oratorical character; and the 
only stain on his moral conduct was his practice of 
corrupting the judges of the causes in which he was 
employed, a practice which must be in a great measure 
imputed to the defects of the judicial system at Rome ; 
for, whatever might be the excellence of the Roman 
laws, nothing could be worse than the procedure under 
; means, same eit ercdiree tr enaias was, from 
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A.U.C. 666 till 679, a space of thirteen years, at the 
head of the Roman bar; and being, in consequence, 
engaged during that long period on one side.or other 
in every cause of importance, he soon amassed a pro- 
digious fortune. He lived, too, with a magnificence 
corresponding to his wealth. His house at Rome, 
which was splendidly furnished, formed the centre of 
the chief imperial palace, which increased from the 
time of Augustus to that of Nero, till it nearly covered 
the whole Palatine Mount, and branched over other 
hills, Besides his mansion in the capital, he possess- 
ed sumptuous villas at Tusculum, Bauli, and Lauren- 
tum, where he was accustomed to give the most ele- 
gant and expensive entertainments. His olive plan- 
tations he is said to have regularly moistened and be- 
dewed with wine; and, on one occasion, during the 
hearing of an important cause in which he was en- 
gaged along with Cicero, he begged the latter to change 
with him the previously arranged order of pleading, as 
he was obliged to go to the country to pour wine on a 
favourite platanus, which grew near his Tusculan villa. 
(Macrob., Sat., 3, 13.) Notwithstanding this profu- 
sion, his heir found not less than 10,000 casks of wine 
in his cellar after his death. (Pln.,14,14.) Besides 
his taste for wine and fondness for plantations, he in- 
dulged in a passion for pictures and fish-ponds. At his 
Tusculan villa he built a hall for the reception of a 
painting of the expedition of the Argonauts, by the 
painter Cydias, which cost the enormous sum of 
144,000 sesterces. Athis country seat near Bauli, on 
the seashore, he vied with Lucullus and Philippus in 
the extent of his fish-ponds, which were constructed 
at immense cost, and so formed that the tide flowed 
into them. (Varro, R. R., 3,3.) Yet such was his 
luxury, and reluctance to diminish his supply, that, 
when he gave entertainments at Bauli, he generally 
sent to the neighbouring town of Puteoli to buy fish 
for supper. (Jd., 3, 17.) He had a vast number of 
fishermen in his service, and paid so much attention 
to the feeding of his fish, that he had always ready a 
large stock of small fish to be devoured by the great 
ones. It was with the utmost difficulty he could be 
prevailed upon to part with any of them; and Varro 
declares that a friend could more easily get his chariot- 
mules out of his stable than a mullet from his ponds. 
He was more anxious about the welfare of his fish 
than the health of his slaves, and less solicitous that 
a sick servant might not take what was unfit for him, 
than that his fish might not drink water which was 
unwholesome. It is even said (Plin., 9, 55) that he 
was so passionately fond of a particular lamprey as to 
shed tears for its untimely death. At his Laurentan 
villa Hortensius had a wooded park of fifty acres, en- 
compassed with a wall. This enclosure he called a 
nursery of wild beasts, all of which came for their 
provender at a certain hour on the blowing of a horn: 
an exhibition with which he was accustomed to amuse 
the guests who visited him here. Varro mentions an 
entertainment where those invited supped on an emi- 
nence, called a Triclinium, in this sylvan park. Du- 
ring the repast, Hortensius summoned his Orpheus, 
who, having come with his musical instruments, and 
being ordered to display his talents, blew a trumpet, 
when such a multitude of deer, boars, and other quad- 
rupeds rushed to the spot from all quarters, that the 
sight appeared to the delighted spectators as beautiful 
as the courses with wild animals in the great circus of 
the as (Dunlop, Hist. Rom. Lit., vol. 2, p. 222, 
seq. 

Horvs, a son of Isis and Osiris, and one of the dei- 
ties of Egypt. Horus is the sun at the summer sol- 
stice. From the month of April until this season of the 
year, T'yphon was said to bear sway, with his attendant 
band of heats and maladies: the earth was parched, 
gloomy, and desolate. Horus thereupon recalls his fa- 
ther Osiris from the lower world, he revives the parent 
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in the son, he avenges him on Typhon: the solstitinl 
sun brings back the Nile from the bottom of Egypt, 
where it had appeared to be sleeping the sleep of 
death; the waters spread themselves over the land, 
everything receives new life; contagious maladies, 
hartful reptiles, parching heats which had engendered 
them, all disappear befere the conqueror of ‘l'yphon ; 
through him nature revives, and Egypt resumes her 
fertility —Horus was the deity of Apollinopolis Magna 
(Edfou), where he had a magnificent temple. The 
Greeks compared him to their Apollo. He 1s the con- 
queror of Typhon, as Apollo is of Python, and Crishna 
of the serpent Caliya. (Creuzer, Symboltk, vol. 2, p. 
276.— Oreuzer, par Guigniaut, vol. 1, p. 400.—Com- 
pare the remarks of Jomard, in the “ Description de 
UV Egypte—Antiq.,” vol. 1, p. 26, seq.) 

Hosritta, a village on the Padus, or Po, now Os- 
tiglia, in the vicinity of Cremona. (Tacit., Ann., 2, 
40.) 

Hostivs, a Roman poet, contemporary with Lucil- 
ius the satirist. He wrote a poem on the Istrian war, 
which took place 576 A.U.C., or B.C.178. Some 
fragments of this have reached our time. Hostius 
wrote also metrical annals,after the manner of En- 
nius. (Weichert, de Hostio poeta, ejusque carm. reli- 
quis, Commentatio, p. 1-18.) Some make him to 
have been the father, others the grandfather, of the 
Cynthia of Propertius. (Censult Brouckhus., ad Pro- 
pert., Eleg., 3, 18, 8.) . 

Hownni, one of the barbarian nations that invaded 
the Reman empire. The first ancient author who 
makes mention of the Huns is Dionysius Periegetes. 
This geographer, who wrote probably about 30 years 
before our era, names four nations, which, in the order 
of his narrative, followed from north to south along 
the western shores of the Caspian Sea, viz., the Scy- 
thians, the Huns (Odvvor), the Caspians, and the Al- 


banians. Eratosthenes, cited by Strabo, places these 
nations in the same order ; but, in place of Huns, he 
calls the second Oviriot, Huitit, who were probably 
the Hunnic tribe farthest to the west. Ptolemy, who 
lived about the middle of the third century, placed the 
Huns (Xodvor) between the Bastarne and Roxolani, 
consequently on the two banks of the Borysthenes. 
The Armenian historians know this people under the 
denomination of Hounk, and place them to the north 
of Caucasus, between the Wolga and the Don. Hence 
they call the defile of Derbend the ‘ Rampart of the 
Huns.” In the geographical work falsely attributed | 
to Moses of Chorene, the following passage occurs : 
“The Massagete dwell as far as the Caspian Sea, 
where is the branch of Mount Caucasus that contains 
the rampart of Tarpant (Derbend) and a wonderful 
tower built in the sea: to the north are the Huns 
within the city of Varkatchan, and others besides.” 
Moses of Chorene relates, in his Armenian history, 
the wars which Tiridates the Great, who reigned from 
259 to 312, sustained against certain northern nations 
that had made an irruption into Armenia. This prince 
attacked and defeated them, slew their king, and pur- 
sued them into the country of the Hounk (Huns). 
Zonaras states, that, according to some, the Emperor 
Carus was slain (A.D. 283) in an expedition against 
the Huns. From all -that has been stated, we see 
clearly that this people were already known before 
their invasion of Europe, and that, when Ammianus 
Marcellinus speaks of them as a nation “little known 
to the ancients,” he is not to be considered as mean- 
ing that there was no knowledge of them prior to A.D. 
376. ‘ They live,” remarks the same writer, “ be- 
yond the Palus Maotis, on the borders of the Icy Sea. 
They are marked by extreme ferocity of manners. As 
soon as a child is born, they cut deep incisions into 
its cheeks, in order that the scars thus formed ma 
revent, at a later period, the first growth of the beard 
from appearing. ‘They reach an advanced age without | 
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having any beard, and they are as deformed as eu- 
nuchs. 
limbs and large heads. Their figure is a remarkable 
one; they are bent to such a degree that one would 
almost fancy them to be brute beasts moving on two 
legs, or those rudely carved pillars which are used to 
support bridges, and which are cut into some resem- 
blance to a human form.’”’ Zosimus, who wrote about 
a century after the first inroad of the Huns into Eu- 
rope, supposes them to be identical with the royal 
Scythians of Herodotus. Jornandes gives a fabulous 
account of their origin from some sorceresses who 
had united themselves with the impure spirits of the 
desert. He describes them as a race which showed 
no other resemblance to the human species than what 
the use of the faculty of speech afforded. The por- 
trait of these barbarians will be complete, if we add 
to it the description given by Sidonius Apollinaris, 
in 472 (2, 245, segg.). The terror which these bar- 
barians occasioned, contributed, no doubt, in a very 
great degree, to heighten the picture which the ancient 
writers just mentioned have given us of their personal 
deformity. We must also take into consideration the 
following circumstance: ‘The various hordes of bar- 
barians, such as the Lombards, Goths, Vandals, and 
others, which made inroads into the Roman empire 
before the invasion of the Huns, were of the Indo- 
Germanic race; their physiognomy, therefore, did not 
differ much from that of the Huropean nations already 
known to the Greeks and Romans. On a sudden the 
Huns presented themselves, belonging clearly to a 
different race, and whose figures and personal ap- 
pearance generally, in themselves far from pleasing, 
were rendered still more disagreeable to the eye by 
artificial means. The sudden presence of such a 
race could not but produce an alarming impression ; 
and hence the writers of that day can hardly find 
expressions strong enough to depict, amid the ter- 
ror by which they were surrounded, the repulsive de- 
formity of this new swarm of conquerors; they en- 
deavour to improve, the one upon the other, in placing 
before their readers the most frightful traits of savage 
portraiture.—As regards the origin of the Hunnic race, 
it must be confessed that great uncertainty has for a 
long time prevailed. Some have seen in them the 
progenitors of the Mogul and Calmuc Tartars of the 
present day, without having any better foundation for 
this opinion than vague descriptions of the forms of 
the Huns. These writers ought to have reflected that 
the descriptions in question would apply equally well 
to a large number of the races of northern Asia, to the 
Vogoules, the Samoiedes, the Toungouses, and oth- 
ers. De Guignes, on the other hand, traces up the 
Huns to a nomadic and powerful race which infested 
the borders of China, and who are called by the his- 
torians of this country Mioung now. 
semblance of names has caused this theory to wear a 


plausible appearance, but Klaproth fully establishes its 


fallacy. This writer, in following as his ee the 
Byzantine historians, makes the Huns to have been 
of the same origin with the Avares, and to have been 
a branch of the Oriental Finns, and the progenitors of 
the present Vougoules. (Klaproth, Tableaux Histo- 
riques de l’Asie, p. 246.)-—The history of the Huns, 
in its more important features, is as follows: In 374 
they quitted their settlements on the Wolga and Palus 
Mezotis, under the conduct of their monarch Balamir, 
and subjected the Akatsires, who, according to the 
statement of Priscus, had a common origin with them. 


Reunited to this people, they attacked the Alani, — 
called Tanaite from their dwelling on the banks of the _ 


Tanais or Don. The Alani, being conquered, made 
common cause with the Huns, and in 376 the united 
hordes invaded the country of the Ostrogoths, Her- 
mannrich, the king of this latter peo le, met with a 
total defeat, and killed himself in desp: a " His suc- 
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cessor Vithimir endeavoured in vain to make head 
against the victors; he was slain in battle, and the 
Ostrogoths were dispersed. The Visigoths, to the 
number of 200,000 combatants, retreated before them, 
and obtained permission of the Emperor Valens to 
cross the Danube and retire into Thrace. In 380 
Balamir or Balamber desolated the Roman provinces 
and destroyed numerous cities. Their farther ravages, 
however, were bought off by an annual tribute until 
442, when, under Attila and Bleda, sons of Mound- 
zoukh, they ravaged Thrace and Illyria, and Theodo- 
sius II. was compelled to fly for refuge into Asia, and 
to conclude from that country a shameful peace with 
the invaders. In 444 Attila became sole monarch, 
and in 447 entered at the head of an immense army 
into the countries subject to the Eastern empire, and 
advanced to the very gates of Constantinople. The 
armies of Theodosius IJ. were everywhere defeated, 
and a fresh tribute alone saved the capital of the Kast. 
The death of Theodosius, which happened in 450, ap- 
peared to Attila to offer a new opportunity for farther 
exactions; but Marcian, the new emperor, refused to 
listen to his demands; and Attila, finding menaces in- 
effectual, began to seek various pretexts for carrying 
the war into the West. He penetrated into Gaul and 
ravaged various parts of the country, but was defeated 
in the battle of Chalons-sur-Marne. Notwithstanding, 
however, this overthrow, he soon made an irruption 
into Italy, ravaged Cisalpine Gaul, took Aquileia, and 
pillaged Milan and Pavia. He died this same year 
(453), on the night of his nuptials. The power of the 
Huns fell with Attila, and the nation was soon after 
dispersed. A portion of them settled in the country 
which from them was called Hungary. Some authors 
state, that the race of the ancient Huns were all cut 
off in the long war waged against them by Charle- 
mague, and that the country was afterward peopled 
by the neighbouring nations, to whom the present 
Hungarians owe their origin. But other and more ac- 
curate authors make the Hungarians of the present 
day to be descended from the ancient Huns mingled 
with other races. The personal appearance of the 
Huns does not, it is true, favour this idea; but the Fin- 
nic tribe, which formed the germe of the Hungarian 
nation, becoming intermingled in the course of time 
with Turkish, Slavonic, and Germanic races, may be 
said to have almost totally changed its external char- 
acteristics. The language of the present Hungarians, 
too, is composed of Finnic, Turkish, Slavonic, and 
German elements. (Klaproth, Tableaux Historiques, 
&c., p. 247, seqq.) 

Hyacinrata, a festival, celebrated for three days in 
the summer of each year, at Amyclz, in honour of 
Apollo and his unhappy favourite Hyacinthus. (Vzd. 
Hyacinthus.) Muller gives strong reasons for suppo- 
sing that the Hyacinthia were originally a festival of 
Ceres. (Dorians, vol. 1, p. 373.) 

Hyacintuus, a beautiful youth of Amycle, beloved 
by Apollo. He was playing one day at discus-throw- 
ing with the god, when the latter made a great cast, 
and Hyacinthus running too eagerly to take up the 
discus, it rebounded and struck him in the face. The 
god, unable to save his life, changed him into the flow- 
er which was named from him, and on whose petals 
Grecian fancy saw traced ai, al, the notes of grief. 
(Ovid, Met., 10, 162, seqqg.—Apollod., 1, 3, 3.—Id., 3, 
10, 3—Eurip., Hel., 1489, seqg.)—Other versions of 
the legend say that Zephyrus (the West Wind), en- 
raged at Hyacinthus’ having preferred Apollo to him- 
self, blew the discus, when flung by Apollo, against 
the head of the youth, and so killed him. (Hudocia, 
408.—-Nonnus, 10, 253, seg.—Id., 29, 95, seq.—Lu- 

cian, D. D., 14.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 120.) 

Hyines, according to some, the daughters of Atlas 
and sisters of the Pleiades. The best accounts, how- 
ever, make 
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unto whom Jupiter confided the nurture of Bacchus. 
(Consult Guigniaut, vol. 3, p. 68.) Pherecydes gives 
their names as Ambrosia, Coronis, Eudora, Dione, 
ffisula, and Polyxo. (Pherecyd., ap. Schol., Il., 18, 
486.) Hesiod, on the other hand, calls them Phzsula, 
Coronis, Cleea, Phwo, and Eudora. (Ap. Schol. ad 
Arat., Phen., 172.) The Hyades went about with 
their divine charge, communicating his discovery to 
mankind, until, being chased with him into the sea by 
Lycurgus, Jupiter, in compassion, raised them to the 
skies and transformed them into stars. (Pherecyd., 
l. c.) According to the more common legend, how- 
ever, the Hyades, having lost their brother Hyas, who 
was killed by a bear or lion, or, as Timaus says, by an 
asp, were so disconsolate at his death, that they pined 
away and died; and after death they were changed into 
stars. (Hygin., fab., 192.—Muncker, ad loc.)—The 
stars called Hyades (‘Ydde¢) derived their name from 
bw, ‘to make wet,” ‘to rain,” because their setting, at 
both the evening and morning twilight, was for the 
Greeks and Romans a sure presage of wet and stormy 
weather, these two periods falling respectively in the 
latter half of April and November. (ddeler, Sternna- 
men, p. 139.) On this basis, therefore, both the above 
legends respecting the Hyades were erected by the po- 
ets. In the case of the nymphs of Dodona, the Hy- 
ades become the type of the humid principle, the nur- 
turer of vegetation; while in the later fable, the rain- 
drops that accompany the setting of the Hyades are the 
tears of the dying daughters of Atlas. Hence Horace, 
with a double allusion to both fable and physical phe- 
nomena, calls the stars in question “ tristes Hyadas.” 
(Od., 1, 3, 14..—The Roman writers sometimes call 
these stars by the name of Sucule, “little swine,” 
for which singularly inelegant epithet Pliny assigns as 
singular a derivation. According to this writer, the 
Roman farmers mistook the etymology of the Greek 
name Hyades, and deduced it, not from tev, “to 
rain,” but from te, gen. béc, a sow.” (Plin., 18, 26.) 
The reason for this amusing derivation appears to have 
been, because the continual rains at the setting of the 
Hyades made the roads so miry, that these stars 
seemed to delight in dirt likeswine! Isidorus derives 
the term Sucule from succus, in the sense of “ moist- 
ure” or ‘“‘ wet” (‘a succo et pluvius.”—Isid., Orig., 
3, 70), an etymology which has found its way into 
many modern works. Some grammarians, again, 
sought to derive the name Hyades from the Greek Y 
(upsilon), in consequence of the resemblance which 
the cluster of stars bears to that letter. (Schol. ad 
Ii., l. c.\—The Hyades, in the celestial sphere, are at 
the head of the Bull (ém? tod Bovxpdvov). The num- 
ber of the stars composing the constellation are vari+ 
ously given. Thales comprehended under this name 
only the two stars a and ¢; Euripides, in his Phaéthon, 
made the number to be three; Acheus gave four; 
Hesiod five; and Pherecydes, who must have inclu- 
ded the horns of the Bull, numbered seven. (Schol. 
ad Arat.,l.c.) The scholiast on the Iliad, however, 
gives only the names of six Hyades, when quoting 
from the same Pherecydes, the name of one having 
probably been dropped by him; for the Atlantides 
were commonly reckoned as amounting to fourteen, 
namely, seven Pleiades and seven Hyades.—The 
names of the Hyades, as given by Hyginus, are evi- 
dently in some degree corrupted, and in emending the 
text we ought to employ the scholia on Homer (JI., 
18, 486), especially those from the Venetian MS., to- 
gether with the remarks of Valckenaer (ad Ammon., 
p. 207, seqqg.—Buttmann, Bemerk. zu Ideler, p. 315.) 
Hyampzia, one of the two lofty rocks which ro 
perpendicularly from behind Delphi, and obtained for 
Parnassus the epithet of duxdpudoc, or the two-headed. 
(Eurip., Phen., 234.— Herodot., 8, 39.) The other 
was called Naupleia. It was from these elevated 
crags that culprits and sacrilegious criminals were 
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hurled by the Delphians, and in this manner the un-! pomp., ap. Schol. ad Arist., Acharn., 1075.) There 


fortunate A%sop was barbarously murdered. (Plut., 
de Ser. Num. Vind.—Diod. Sic., 16, 523.—Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 170.) 

Hyampotis, a town in the northern. extremity of 
Phocis, and one of the most ancient places in that ter- 
ritory. It was said to have been founded by the Hy- 
antes, one of the earliest tribes of Greece. (Strabo, 
423.) Herodotus places Hyampolis near a defile lead- 
ing towards Thermopyle, where, as he reports, the 
Phocians gained a victory over the Thessalians, who 
had invaded their territory. (Herod., 8, 28.) He in- 
forms us elsewhere that it was afterward taken and de- 
stroyed by the Persians. (MHerodot., 8, 33.) Diodo- 
rus states, that the Baotians defeated the Phocians on 
one occasion near Hyampolis, and Xenophon affirms 
that its citadel was taken by Jason of Phere. (Diod. 
Sic., 6,4.) The whole town was afterward destroyed 
by Philip and the Amphictyons. (Pausan., 10, 37.) 
Both Pliny (4, 7) and Ptolemy (p. 87) erroneously. as- 
cribe this ancient city to Beeotia. The ruins of Hy- 
ampolis. may be seen near the village of Bogdana, 
upon a little eminence at the junction of three valleys. 
(Gell’s Itin., p. 223.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, 
p- 184, seqq.) 

Hyawres, the name of an ancient people of Beeotia, 
who succeeded the Ectenes in the possession of that 
country when the latter were exterminated by a plague, 
(Strabo, 401.—Pausan., 9, 5.) Ovid applies the epi- 
thet Hyantius to Actzon, as equivalent to Beotus. 
(Met., 3, 147.) ' 

Hyvanrtis, an ancient name of Beeotia, from the Hy- 
antes. (Vid. Hyantes.) 

Hyas, the son of Atlas, and brother of the Atlanti- 
des. He was extremely fond of hunting, and lost his 
life in an encounter with a bear or lion, or, as Timeus 
relates, from the bite of an asp. (Hygin., fab., 192,.— 
Munck., ad loc.—Vid. Hyades.) 

Hysta, I. the name of three towns in Sicily ; Hybla 
Major, Minor, and Parva. The first was situate near 


the south of Mount /Ztna, on a hill of the same name 


with the city; near it ran the river. Simethus. This 
was the Hybla so famous in antiquity for its honey and 
_ bees. (Steph. Byz., s. v.—Pausan., 5, 23.)—II. The 
second place was called also Herwa; it was situate in 
the southern part of Sicily, and is placed in the itinerary 
of Antonine on the route from Agrigentum to Syra- 
cuse. On D’Anville’s map it is north of Camarina. 
This is now Calata Girone. (Liv., 24, 30.— Steph. 
Byz., s. v.)—III. The last place was a maritime one 
on the eastern coast of Sicily, above Syracuse. It 
was also denominated Galaotis, but more frequently 
Megara, whence the gulf to the south of it was called 
Megarensis Sinus. (Plin., 3, 8.—Diod. Sic., 4, 80.) 

Hypaspss, a river of India, and one of the tributa- 
ries of the Indus. D’Anville makes it to be the mod- 
ern Shantrow; Mannert is in favour of the Behut. The 
true modern name, however, is the Idhwm or Ihylwm. 
As regards the variety of appellations given to this 
stream in both ancient and modern writers (no less 
than twelve in number), consult Vincent, Voyage of 
Nearchus, p. 91, seg.—Ancient Commerce, vol. 1, p. 
Ob. 

Hypra, a celebrated monster, which infested the 
Lernean marsh and its vicinity. It was destroyed by 
Hercules in his second labour. (Vid. Hercules, where 
a full account is given.) 

Hypraores, a tributary to the Indus, now the Ra- 
wee. Strabo and Quintus Curtius call it the Hyarotes, 

while Ptolemy styles it the Rhuadis.. The Sanscrit 
~ name is Irawutti. . (Consult Vincent, Voyage of Ne- 
archus, p. 98.—Ancient Commerce, vol. 1, p. 98.) 

Hyprorworia, a festival observed at Athens, so call- 
ed dd Tod opeiv bdup, from carrying water. It was 
celebrated in commemoration of those who perished 


in the apg (Plut., Vit. Syll.—Suid., s.v.—Theo- 
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was also another festival of the same name, which is 
said to have originated in the island of Avgina, when 
the Argonauts landed there for water. A friendly 
contest took place between the crews of the different 
vessels, as to who should display the most speed in 
carrying water to the ships. (Avpollod., 1, 9, 26.— 
Apoll. Rh., 4, 1766.—Miiller, Aiginetica, p. 24, n. v.) 

Hypruntum and Hyprvs (‘Ydpode, gen. ‘Ydpooiv- 
to¢), I. a port and city of Calabria, 50 miles south of 
Brundisium. It was a place of some note as early as 
the time of Scylax, who names it in his Periplus 
(p.5). It was deemed the nearest point of Italy to 
Greece, the distance being only 50 miles, and the 
passage might be effected in five hours. (Cic., Ep. 
ad Att., 15, 21.) This circumstance led Pyrrhus, as 
it is said, to form the project of uniting the two coasts 
by a bridge thrown across from Hydruntum to Apol- 
lonia. (Plin., 3,11.) In Strabo’s time, Hydruntum 
was only a small town, though its harbour was still 
frequented. (Strabo, 281.) Stephanus Byzantinus 
records a tradition, from which it would appear that 
Hydruntum was founded by some Cretans. The 
modern name is Otranto. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 
2, p. 309.)—II. A small river running close to Hy- 
druntum. Itis now the Idro. (Lucan, 5, 374.) 

Hyeeia, the goddess of health, daughter of Avscu- 
lapius, held in great veneration among the ancients. 
She was commonly worshipped in the same temple 
with Adsculapius. Her statue, moreover, was often 
placed by the side of that of Apollo, who then derived 
from her a surname. So also, on the Acropolis at 
Athens, her statue stood near that of Minerva, who 
was hence called Minerva-Hygeia. (Pausan., 1, 23.) 
—H)ygeia was usually represented holding a cup in one 
hand, and a serpent in the other, which twines round 
her arm and drinks from the cup. The long robe in 
which she is attired, as well as the serpent which she 
holds, sufficiently distinguish her from Hebe, who is 
also represented holding a cup. (Vollmer, Worterb. 
der Mythol., p. 899.) 

Hyeinus Caius Jutius (written also Higinus, Hy- 
genus, Yginus, or Iginus), a celebrated grammarian. 
He is mentioned by Suetonius as a native of Spain, 
though some have supposed him an Alexandrean, and 
to have been brought to Rome after the capture of 
that city by Cesar. Hyginus was a freedman of Au- 
gustus Casar’s, and was placed by that emperor over 
the library on the Palatine Hill. He also gave in- 
struction to numerous pupils. Hyginus was inti- 
mately acquainted with Ovid and other literary char- 
acters of the day, and was said to be the imitator of 
Cormelius Alexander, a Greek grammarian. Some 
suppose him to have been the faithless friend of whom 
Ovid complains in his Ibis. His works, which were 
numerous, are frequently quoted by the ancients with 
great respect. The principal ones appear to have 
been: 1. De Urbibus Italicis: 2. De Trojanis Fam- 
iliis : 8, De Claris Viris: 4. De Proprietatibus Deo- 
rum: 5. De Diis Penatibus: 6. A Commentary on 
Virgil; 7. A Treatise on Agriculture.—These works 
are all lost. Those which are extant, and are ascribed 


to Hyginus, were probably written by another individ- — 


ual of the same name. These are: 1. Fabularum 
Liber, a collection of 277 fables, taken for the most 
part from Grecian sources, and embracing all the most 
important legends of antiquity. It is written in a 
very inferior style, but is still of great importance for 
the mythologist. 2. Poeticén Astronomicén. This, 
like the previous work, is in prose, and consists of four 
books, being partly astronomical and mathematical, 
partly mythological and philosophical in its character, 
since it gives the origin of the Catasterisms according 
to the legends of the poets. 4 n of t 

is addressed to a certain Quintus Fabius, in whom 
some, without any sufficient reason whatsoever, pre- 
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tend to recognise Q. Fabius Quintilianus. This work 
also is written in a careless and inferior manner, and 
yet is very important for obtaining a knowledge of an- 
cient astronomy, and for a correct understanding of 
the poets. The principal source, whence the writer 
obtained his materials, was, according to Salmasius 
(de Ann. Climact., p. 594), the Greek Sphera (2@alpa) 
of Nigidius ; but, according to Scaliger (Jos. Scal. ad 
Manil., 1, p.33.—Id., ad Euseb., p. 10), he drew them 
from Eratosthenes and others.—An examination of the 
style and character of these two works will leave no 
doubt on our mind that the author of them was not the 
celebrated grammarian of the Augustan age ; but that 
these were written at a later period. Many regard the 
Fables as a selection made from several earlier works, 
by agrammarian of a later day, probably A vianus, whose 
name Barth thought he had discovered in one of the 
MSS. (Barth, Advers., 10, 12.—Id.,10,20.) Schef- 
fer places the writer, about whose name, Hyginus, 
there cannot well be any doubt, in the age of the An- 
tonines. (De Hygini Script. fabul. etate atque sty- 
lo.) Muncker thinks that many parts are taken from 
the earlier Hyginus, and that the rest is the produc- 
tion of a very inferior writer. (Munck., Pref. ad Hy- 
gin., tttt, seqq.) N. Heinsius makes the compiler 
of the work to have lived under Theodosius the young- 
er; and Van Staveren regards the collection as hav- 
ing been made at a late period, with the name of an 
ancient grammarian prefixed to it. (Pref. ad Auct. | 
Mythogr., sub fin.) Niebuhr, finally, thinks that a 
mythological fragment found by him (Fragmentum de 
rebus Thebanis mythologicis) formed part of the work 

out of which, by the aid of numerous additions, the 

two productions that now go by the name of Hyginus 

appear to have originated. (Cvc., Orat. pro Rabir., 

&c., Fragm., p. 105, segg., Rom., 1820, 8vo.) The 

best editions of Hyginus are: that of Muncker, Amst., 

1681, 2 vols. 8vo, and that of Van Staveren, Lugd. | 
Bat., et Amst., 1742, 4to. (Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., | 


vol. 1, p. 712, seqq.) | 

Hywactor, one of Actzon’s dogs, named from his 
barking (dAaxrd, “to bark’’). 

Hytas, I. a son of Theodamas, king of Mysia, and 
of Menodice, who accompanied Hercules in the Argo. 
On the coast of Mysia the Argonauts stopped to ob- 
tain a supply of water, and Hylas having gone for 
some, was seized and kept by the nymphs of the 
stream into which he dipped his urn. Hercules went 
in quest of him, and in the midst of his unavailing 
search was left behind by the Argo. (Apollod., 1, 9, 
19.—Apoll. Rh., 1, 1207, seqg.—Munck., ad Anton. 
Lib., 26.—Sturz, ad Hellanic. fragm., p. 111.)—It was 
an ancient custom of the Bithynians to lament in the 
burning days of midsummer, and call out of the well, 
into which they fabled he had fallen, a god named 
Hylas. The Maryandinians lamented and sought Bor- 
mos, and the Phrygians Lityorses, with dirges, in a 
similar manner. This usage of the Bithynians was 
adopted into their mythology by the Greek inhabitants 
of Cius, near which the scene of the fable was laid, 
and it was connected in the manner just narrated with 


the Argonautic expeditions, and the history of Hercu- 
les. (Miller, Orchom., p. 293.—Id., Dorians, vol. 1, 
p. 367, 457.)—II. A river of Bithynia, flowing into 
the Sinus Cianus, near the town of Cius, and to the 
southwest of the lake Ascanius and the city of Nica. 
-The inhabitants of Cius celebrated yearly a festival in 
honour of Hylas, who was carried off by the nymphs, as 
is above mentioned, in the neighbourhood of this river. 
Theriver wasnamed after him. At this celebration it 
was usual to call with loud cries upon Hylas. (Plin., 
5, 32.) Consult remarks under the article Hylas, I. 
Hytuuvs, I. a son of Hercules and Dejanira, who, 
after his father’s death, married Iole. According to 
__ the common legend, he was persecuted, as his father 
had peel Eurystheus, and obliged to fly from the 
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Peloponnesus. ‘The Athenians gave a kind reception 
to Hyllus and the rest of the Heraclidew, and marched 
against Eurystheus. Hyllus obtained a victory over 
his enemies, killed with his own hand Eurystheus, and 
sent his head to Alemena, his grandmother. Some 
time after he attempted to recover the Peloponnesus 
with the other Heraclide, but was killed in single com- 
bat by Echemus, king of Arcadia. (Vid. Heraclide, 
Hercules.—Herodot., 7, 204, &c.—Ovid, Met., 9, 279. 
—II. A river of Lydia, which falls into the Hermus. It 
is mentioned by Homer (J/., 20, 392). Strabo states 
that it was named in his time the Phrygius. Pliny, 
however, distinguishes between the Hyllus and the 
Phryx or Phrygius (5, 29); and, if he is correct, it is 
probable that, in his opinion, the Hyllus was the river 
of Thyatira; but the Phrygius, the larger branch, 
which comes from the northeast, and rises in the hills 
of the ancient Phrygia Epictetus. (Cramer’s Asia 
Minor, vol. 1, p. 428.) 

Hymenzcus and Hymen, the god of marriage, was 
said to be the offspring of the muse Urania, but the 
name of his sire was unknown. (Catullus, 61, 2.— 
Nonnus, 33, 67.) ‘Those who take a less sublime 
view of the sanctity of marriage, give him Bacchus 
and Venus for parents. (Servius, ad Ain., 4, 127.) 
He was invoked at marriage festivals. (Hurip., Tro- 
ad., 310.—Catull., l. c.) By the Latin poets he is 
presented to us arrayed in a yellow robe, his temples 
wreathed with the fragrant plant amaracus, his locks 
dropping perfume, and the nuptial torch in his hand. 
(Catull., l. ¢.—Ovid, Her., 20, 157, segq.—Id., Met., 
10, 1, seq.) 

Hymertus, a mountain of Attica, southeast of 
Athens, and celebrated for its excellent honey. Ac- 
cording to Hobhouse, Hymettus approaches to within 
three miles of Athens, and is divided into two ranges ; 
the first running from east-northeast to southwest, 
and the second forming an obtuse angle with the first, 
and having a direction from west-northwest to east- 
southeast. One of these summits was named Hy- 
mettus, the other Anydros, or the dry Hymettus. 
(Theophr., de Sign. Pl., p. 419, Hews.) ‘The first is 
now called Trelo Vouni, the second Lambra Vowni. 
The modern name of Hymettus (T’relo Vowni) means 
“the Mad Mountain.” This singular appellation is ac- 
counted for, from the circumstance of its having been 
translated from the Italian Monte Matto, which is no- 
thing else than an unmeaning corruption of Mons Hy- 
mettus. The same writer states, that Hymettus is 
neither a high nor a picturesque mountain, but a flat 
ridge of bare rocks. ‘The sides about half way up are 
covered with brown shrubs and heath, whose flowers 
scent the air with delicious perfume. The honey of 
Hymettus is still held in high repute at Athens, being 
distinguished by a superior flavour and a peculiar aro- 
matic odour, which plants in this vicinity also possess. 
(Hobhouse’s Journey, vol. 1, p. 320.) Herodotus af- 
firms that the Pelasgi, who, in the course of their 
wanderings, had settled in Attica, occupied a district 
situated under Mount Hymettus : from this, however, 
they were expelled in consequence, as Hecateus af- 
firmed, of the jealousy entertained by the Athenians 
of the superior skill exhibited by these strangers in 
the culture of land (6, 137). Some ruins, indicative 
of the site of an ancient town near the monastery of 
Syriani, at the foot of Trelo Vount, have been thought 
to correspond with this old settlement of the Pelasgi, 
apparently called Larissa. (Strabo, p. 440.—Gell’s 
Itnerary, p. 94.— Kruse, Hellas, vol. 1, p. 294.— 
Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 391.) 

Hypanis, I. a river of European Scythia, now called 
Bog, which falls into the Borysthenes, after a south- 
east course of about 400 miles, and with it into the 
Euxine. (Herod., 4,52.)—II. A river of Asia, rising 
in Mount Caucasus, and falling into the Palus Meo- 
tis, (Vid. Vardanus.) : 
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Hypira, the principal town of the Anianes, in 
Thessaly, on the river Sperchius. Livy mentions it 
as being in the possession of the A&tolians, and as a 
place where their national council was frequently 
convened (36, 14). Its women were celebrated for 
their skill in magic. (Apul., Met., 1, p. 104.—The- 
ophr., Hist. Plant., 9,2.) Hypata was still a city of 
note in the time of Hierocles (p. 642). Its ruins 
are to be seen on the site called Castritza, near the 
modern Patragick, which represents probably the 
New Patre of the Byzantine historians. (WNicephorus 
Gregor., 4, p. 67.—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 1, 
p. 447.) 

Hyparia, a female mathematician of Alexandrea, 
daughter of Theon, and still more celebrated than her 
father. She was born about the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. Endowed with a rare penetration of mind, she 
joined to this so great a degree of ardour in the path 
of self-instruction, as to consecrate to study her entire 
days and a large portion of the night. She applied 
herself in particular to the philosophy of Plato, whose 
sentiments she preferred to those of Aristotle. Fol- 
lowing the example of these great men, she resolved 
to add to her information by travelling; and, having 
reached Athens, attended there the lectures of the 
ablest instructers. On her return to her native city, 
she was invited by the magistrates to give lessons in 
philosophy, and Alexandrea beheld a female succeed 
to that long line of illustrious teachers which had ren- 
dered its school one of the most celebrated in the 
world. She was an Eclectic; but the exact sciences 
formed the basis of all her instructions, and she ap- 
plied their demonstrations to the principles of the 
speculative sciences. Hence she was the first who 
introduced a rigorous method into the teaching of phi- 
losophy. She numbered among her disciples many 
celebrated men, among others Synesius, afterward 
bishop of Ptolemais, who preserved during his whole 
life the most friendly feelings towards her, although 
she constantly refused to become a convert to Chris- 
tianity. Hypatia united to the endowments of mind 
many of the attractions and all the virtues of her sex. 
Her dress was remarkable for its extreme simplicity ; 
her conduct was always above suspicion; and she 
knew well how to restrain within the bounds of re- 
spect those of her auditors who felt the influence of 
her personal charms. All idea of marriage was con- 
stantly rejected by her as threatening to interfere with 
her devotion to her favourite studies. Merit so rare, 
and qualities of so high an order, could not fail to ex- 
cite jealousy. Orestes, governor of Alexandrea, ad- 
mired the talents of Hypatia, and frequently had re- 
course to her for advice. He was desirous of repress- 
ing the too ardent zeal of St. Cyrill, who saw in Hy- 
patia one of the principal supports of paganism. The 
partisans of the bishop, on their side, beheld in the 
measures of the governor the result of the counsels of 
Hypatia; the most seditious of their number, having 
at their head an ecclesiastic named Peter, seized upon 
Hypatia as she was proceeding to her school, forced 
her to descend from her chariot, and dragged her into 
a neighbouring church, where, stripped of her vest- 
ments, she was put to death by her brutal foes. Her 
body was then torn to pieces, and the palpitating 
members were dragged through the streets and finally 
consigned to the flames. This deplorable event took 
place in the-month of March, A.D. 415.—The works 
of Hypatia were lost in the burning of the Alexandrean 
library. In the number of these were, a Commentary 
on Diophantus, an Astronomical Canon, and a Com- 

_ mentary on the Conics of Apollonius of Perga. The 
very names of her other productions are lost. The 
letter published by Lupus, in his Collect. Var. Epist., 
is evidently supposititious, since it contains mention of 
the condemnation of Nestorius, which was posterior 
to the death of Hypatia. In the works of Synesius, 
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published by Petavius (1633, fol.), are found seven of 
the letters written by that prelate to Hypatia ; but we 
have to regret the loss of her answers, which would 
have thrown much light on the subject matter of the 
epistles in question, The Greek Anthology contains 
an epigram in praise of Hypatia, attributed to Paulus 
Silentiarius. For farther information relative to this 
celebrated female, consult Menage, Hist. Mulier. Phi- 
losophor., p. 52, seqg. ; a Dissertation of Desvignoles, 
in the Brbl. German., vol. 3; and a Letter of the Ab- 
bé Gowjet, in the fifth and sixth volumes of the Con- 
tinuation des Memoires de Literature, by Desmolets. 
Socrates Scholasticus also gives us some account of 
her method of instruction. (Hist. Eccles., 7, 15.) 
HyPERBOREI, a name given by the ancient writers 
to a nation supposed to dwell in a remote quarter of 
the world, beyond the wind Boreas, or the region where, 
in the popular belief, this wind was supposed to begin 
to blow. Hence they were thought to live in a de- 
lightful climate, and in the-enjoyment of every bless- 
ing, and to attain also to an incredible age, even toa 
thousand years. (Pind., Ol., 3, 55.—Pherenicus, ap. 
Schol. ad Pind., 1. c.\—The term Hyperborean has 
given rise to various opinions. Pelloutier makes the 
people in question to have been the Celtic tribes near 
the Alps and Danube. Pliny places them beyond the 
Rhipean mountains and the northeast wind, “ ultra 
aquilonis initia.” Mention is made of them in sev- 
eral passages of Pindar ; and the scholiast on the 8th 
Olympiad, v. 68, observes, ei¢ ‘Yrepbopéouc, évOa “lo- 
tpoc Tag myyac Exet, to the Hyperboreans, where the Is- 
ter has its rise. Protarchus, who is quoted by Stepha- 
nus of Byzantium under the word ‘Yrep6dpeo., states, 
that the Alps and Rhipean Mountains were the same, 
and that all the nations dwelling at the foot of this 
chain were called Hyperboreans. It would appear 
from these and other authorities (an enumeration of 
most of which is made by Spanheim, ad Callim., 
Hymn. in Del., v. 281), that the term Hyperborean 
was applied by the ancient writers to every nation sit- 
uated much to the north. But whence arise the highly 
coloured descriptions which the ancients have left us 
of these same Hyperboreans? It surely could not be, 
that rude and barbarous tribes gave occasion to those 
beautiful pictures of human felicity on which the poets 
of former days delighted to dwell. ‘On sweet and 
fragrant herbs they feed, arid verdant and grassy pas- 
tures, and drink ambrosial dew, divine potation ; all 
resplendent alike in coeval youth, a placid serenity for 
ever smiles on their brows, and lightens in their eyes ; 
the consequence of a just temperament of mind and 
disposition, both in the parents and in the sons, dispo- 
sing them to do what is just and to speak what is wise. 
Neither diseases nor wasting old age infest this holy 
people ; but, without labour, without war, they con- 
tinue to live happily, and to escape the vengeance of 
the cruel Nemesis.” Thus sang Orpheus and Pindar, 
If an opinion might be ventured, it would be this, that 
all the traditions respecting the Hyperborean race 
which are found scattered among the works of the an- 
cient writers, point to an early and central seat of civ- 
ilization, whence learning and the arts of social life di- 
verged over the world. Shall we place this seat of 
primitive refinement in the north ? But, it may be re- 
plied, the earliest historical accounts which we have of 
those regions represent them as plunged in the deep- 
est barbarism. ‘The answer is an easy one. Ages of 
refinement may have rolled away, and been succeeded 
by ages of ignorance. Who will venture to say, that 
the northern regions of Europe must not, at an early pe- 
riod, have enjoyed a milder climate, when the vast quan- 
tities of amber found in the environs of the Baltic clear- 
ly show that the forests, now imbedded in the earth, in 
which amber is produced, could not have yielded this 


substance if a very elevated temperature had not pre- 


vailed there, We will abandon, Sa et argu- 
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ment, strong as it is, and pursue the inquiry on other 
and clearer grounds. The term Hyperborean means 
a nation or people who dwell beyond the wind Boreas. 
The name Boreas is properly applied by the Greeks to 
the wind which blows from the north-northeast (Pas- 
sow, Lex., s.v.), and is the same with the Aquilo of 
the Latins. Of this latter wind Pliny remarks, “‘ flat 
inter Seplentrionem et Ortum solstitialem ;” and For- 
cellini (Lex. Tot. Lat.) observes, that it is often con- 
founded with, and mistaken for, the north. The term 
Hyperborei, then, if we consider its true meaning, re- 
fers to a people dwelling far to the northeast of the 
Greeks, and will lead us at once to the plains of cen- 
tral Asia, the cradle of our race. Here it was that 
man existed in primeval virtue and happiness, and here 
were enjoyed those blessings of existence, the remem- 
brance of which was carried, by the various tribes that 
successively migrated from this common home, into 
every quarter of the earth. Hence it is that, even 
among the Oriental nations, so many traces are found 
of their origin being derived from some country to the 
north. Adelung has adopted the opinion which as- 
signs central Asia as the original seat of the human 
species, and has mentioned a variety of considerations 
in support of it. He observes, that the central plains 
of Asia being the highest region in the globe, must 
have been the first to emerge from the universal ocean, 
and, therefore, first became capable of affording a habit- 
able dwelling to terrestrial animals and to the human 
species: hence, as the subsiding waters gradually gave 
up the lower regions to be the abode of life, they may 
have descended, and spread themselves successively 
over their new acquisitions. The desert of Kobi, 
which is the summit of the central steppe, is the most 
elevated ridge in the globe. From its vicinity the 
great rivers of Asia take their rise, and flow towards 
the four cardinal points. The Selinga, the Ob, the 
Irtish, the Lena, and the Jenisei, send their water to 
the Frozen Ocean; the Iaik flows towards the setting 
sun; the Amu and Hoang-ho, and the Indus, Ganges, 
and Burrampooter, towards the east and south. On the 
declivities of these high lands are the plains of Thibet, 
lower than the frozen region of Kobi, where many fer- 
tile tracts are well fitted to become the early seat of 
animated nature. Here are found not only the vine, 
the olive, rice, the legumina, and other plants, on 
which man has in all ages depended, in a great meas- 
ure, for his sustenance, but all those animals run wild 
upon these mountains, which he has tamed and led 
with him over the whole earth; as the ox, the horse, 

~ the ass, the sheep, the goat, the camel, the hog, the 
dog, the cat, and even the gentle reindeer, which ac- 
companies him to the icy polar tracts. In Cashmere, 
plants, animals, and men exist in the greatest physical 
perfection. A number of arguments are suggested in 
favour of this opinion. Bailly has referred the origin 
of the arts and sciences, of astronomy and of the old 
lunar zodiac, as well as of the discovery of the planets, 
to the most northerly tract of Asia. His attachment 
to Buffon’s hypothesis of the central fire, and the grad- 
ual refrigeration of the earth, has driven him, indeed, 
to the banks of the Frozen Ocean; but his arguments 
apply more naturally to the centre of Asia. In our 
Scriptures, moreover, the second origin of mankind is 
referred to a mountainous region eastward of Shinar, 
and the ancient books of the Hindoos fix the cradle of 

_ our race in the same quarter. The Hindu paradise 

_ is on Mount Meru, which is on the confines of Cash- 
mere and Thibet. (Muller, Univ. Hist., vol. 4, p. 19, 
not. 

Hyvendh, a fountain of Thessaly, placed by some 
in the vicinity of Argos Pelasgicum, while others think 
that it was near Phere. (Strabo, 432.— Heyne, ad 
Hom., Il., 6, 457.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 

_ 395.) 
Hyreresia, the more ancient name of Aigira in 
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Achaia. Pausanias (7, 26) relates a story which ac- 
counts for the subsequent change of name. ‘The Io- 
nians, who had colonized the city, being attacked by a 
superior number of Sicyonians, collected a great many 
goats, and, having tied fagots to their horns, set them 
on fire, when the enemy, conceiving the besieged to 
have received re-enforcements, hastily withdrew. From 
these goats, awd Tov aiyov, Hyperesia took the name 
of Aigira, though its former appellation, as Pausanias 
remarks, never fell ito total disuse. (Pausan., l. c. 
—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 57, seq.) 
Hyreripes, a celebrated Athenian orator, contem- 
porary with Demosthenes. After having completed 
his education, he employed himself in writing orations 
and pleadings for others, until he was of an age that 
qualified him for the practice of the bar. In entering 
on his political career, he attached himself, like De- 
mosthenes, to the party opposed to Philip, king of 
Macedonia, and was sent, along with Ephialtes, on a 
secret mission to the court of Persia, the territories of 
which were equally threatened by Philip, to procure 
aid against that ambitious and powerful prince. When 
Eubcea was in fear of an invasion by Philip, and while 
the Athenians were wasting their time in idle delibera- 
tions, Hyperides prevailed upon the richer citizens to 
unite with him in immediately equipping forty vessels, 
two of which were armed at his own expense. He 
was engaged also in the expedition which the Athe- 
nians sent to the aid of Byzantium, under the orders 
of Phocion. When news reached Athens of the dis- 
astrous battle of Cheronea, Hyperides mounted the 
tribune, and proposed that their wives, children, and 
gods should be placed for safe keeping in the Piraeus ; 
that the exiles should be recalled ; that their rights 
should be restored. to those citizens who had been de- 
prived of them; that the sojourners should be admit- 
ted to the rank of citizens; that liberty should be 
granted to the slaves; and that all classes should take 
up arms in defence of their country. These measures 
were adopted, and to them the republic owed the hon- 
ourable peace which it subsequently obtained. When 
this danger was passed, Hyperides was attacked by 
Aristogiton, who accused him of having violated, by 
the decree just mentioned, all the fundamental laws of 
the republic. Hyperides defended himself in a cele- 
brated speech, in which he declared, that, dazzled by 
the Macedonian arms, he was unable to see the laws ; 
and he gained his cause. He was one of the two ora- 
tors whom Alexander wished to have delivered into 
his hands after the destruction of Thebes; but the 
anger of the monarch was appeased by Demades, and 
Hyperides remained in his country. He was one of 
the small number whom the gold of Harpalus could 


not gain over; and hence it is that he became the ac- 


cuser of Demosthenes, who had suffered himself to be 
corrupted. We find Hyperides subsequently pronoun- 
cing the funeral oration over Leosthenes, who fell in 
the Lamiac war, and which the ancients considered 
one of the best of its kind. After the defeat of his 
countrymen he was exiled from Athens. He retired 
first to Aigina, where he became reconciled to Demos- 
thenes. Pursued, however, by the Macedonians, he 
took refuge in the temple of Neptune at Hermione. 
From this asylum he was torn by Archias, who was 
charged with the infamous mission of delivering up to 
Antipater the Athenian orators by whom his schemes 
had been opposed. Antipater caused his tongue to be 
cut out, and put him to death, B.C. 322. His body, 
which had been left without burial, was carried off by 
his relatives, and interred in Attica.—Hyperides is re- 
garded as the third in order of the Athenian orators, or 
the first after Demosthenes and Auschines. Cicero, 
however, places him immediately after Demosthenes, 
and almost on the same level. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus praises the strength, the simplicity, the order, 
and the method of his orations (ed. Reiske, vol. 2, p. 
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643). Dio Chrysostom appears to have given him the} their husbands. 


preference over all orators with the exception of Ais- 
chines. (Or., 18, ed. Reiske, p. 372.) Unfortunately, 
there exists no oration which we can with certainty as- 
cribe to Hyperides, and by which we might be enabled 
to form for ourselves some idea of his merits and style. 
Libanius believes him to have’ been the author of a 
harangue which is found among those of Demosthenes, 
and entitled Ilepi tév mpoc ’AAgavdpov ovvOjKwv, 
“On the conventions with Alexander.” Reiske is in- 
correct in assigning to him one of the two orations 
against Aristogiton, found among the works of Demos- 
thenes. (Scholl, Histoire de la Litterature Gr., vol. 
2, p. 220.) 

Hyperion, a son of Coslus and Terra, who married 
Thea, by whom he had Aurora, the sun and moon. 
(Theog., 371, seg.) In Homer, Hyperion is identical 
with the Sun. (J/., 19, 398.—Compare, however, I1., 
6, 513.) It is very probable that ‘Yzepiwy is the con- 
traction of ‘Yrepioviwy. (Passow, Lex.,s. v.—Volck- 
er, Hom. Geogr., p. 26.) The interpretation given 
by the ancients to the name, as denoting “ him that 
moves above,” seems liable to little objection. Her- 
mann renders it Tollo, as a substantive: “‘ Post hos 
videmus, ‘Yrepiova et ’larerov, Tollinem et Mersi- 
um.” (Opusc., vol. 2, p. 175.—Keighiley’s Mytholo- 
gy, p. 52, seq.) 

HypermnestRA, one of the fifty daughters of Danaus, 
who married Lynceus, son of AYgyptus. She disobey- 
ed her father’s bloody commands, who had ordered her 
to murder her husband the first-night of her nuptials, 
and suffered Lynceus to escape unhurt. Her father, 
at first, in his anger at her disobedience, put her into 
close confinement. Relenting, however, after some 
time, he gave his consent to her union with Lynceus, 
(Vid. Danaides.) 

Hyeuasis, a tributary of the Indus, now the Beypa- 
sha, or, as it is more commonly written, Beyah. The 
ancient name is variously given. In Arrian it is "Y7- 
aotc and"Y¢aorc ; in Diodorus (17, 98) and in Strabo, 
“Ymavic (Hypanis). Pliny (6, 17) gives the form Hyp- 
asis. This river was the limit of Alexander’s con- 
quests, and he erected altars on its banks in memory 
of his expedition. Some writers erroneously give the 
“modern name of the Hyphasis as the Setledje. (Vin- 
cent's Voyage of Nearchus, p. 101.) 

Hypsa, now Belici, a river of Sicily falling into the 
Crinisus. (Stl. Ital., 14, 228.) 

Hypsictes, an astronomer of Alexandrea, who 
flourished under Ptolemy Physcon, about 146 B.C. 
He is considered by some to have been the author of 
the 14th and 15th books which are appended to Eu- 
clid’s Elements ; though others strenuously deny 
this. No one, however, disputes his claim to a small 
work entitled ’Avagopix7, in which he gives a method, 
far from exact, of calculating the risings of each sign 
or portion of the ecliptic. Hypsicles was nearly con- 
temporary with Hipparchus, who was the first that gave 
an exact solution to this problem. He may have been 
ignorant of the discoveries of Hipparchus, and this may 
serve to excuse him; but it is hard to conceive why 
his treatise called Anaphorice, to which we have just 
alluded, should have been included in the collection 
entitled the ‘“ Little Astronomer,” which formed a 
text-book in the Alexandrean schools preparatory to 
the reading of the astronomy of Ptolemy. It was idle 
to show the pupil a very vicious solution of an easy 
problem, which they would subsequently find solved in 
the vee an of Ptolemy. (Biographie Univ., vol. 
21, . us . “i ‘ " 

DS scietun; daughter of Thoas and queen of Lem- 
nos. The Lemnian women, it is said, having offend- 
ed Venus, the goddess, in revenge, caused them to be- 
come personally disagreeable to their husbands, so that 

’ the latter preferred the society of their female captives, 
Incensed at this neglect, tho Lemnian wives murdered 
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Hypsipyle alone saved her father, 
whom she kept concealed. About a twelvemonth af- 
ter this event, the Argonauts touched at Lemnos. The 
women, taking them for their enemies the ‘Thracians, 
came down in arms to oppose their landing; but, on 
ascertaining who they were, they retired and held a 
council, in which, on the advice of Hypsipyle’s nurse, 
it was decided that they should invite them to land, 
and take this occasion of having offspring. ‘The Ar- 
gonauts accepted the invitation, Hercules alone refu- 
sing to quit the vessel. ‘They gave themselves up to 
joy and festivity, till, on the remonstrance of that hero, 
they tore themselves away from the Lemnian fair ones, 
and once more handled their oars. When her coun- 
trywomen subsequently found that Hypsipyle had saved 
the life of her father, they sold her into slavery, and 
she fell into the hands of Lycurgus, king of Nemea, 
who made her nurse to his infant son Opheltes. As 
the army of Adrastus was on its march against Thebes, 
it came to Nemea, and, being in want of water, Hyp- 
sipyle undertook to guide them to a spring. She left 
the child Opheltes lying on the grass, where a serpent 
found and killed him. Amphiaraus augured ill-luck 
from this event, and called the child Archemorus (J’ate- 
Beginner), as indicative of the evils which were to be- 
fall the chiefs. They then celebrated funeral games 
in his honour. Lycurgus endeavoured to avenge the 
death of his child; but Hypsipyle was screened from 
his resentment by Adrastus and the other chieftains. 
(Apollod., 1, 9, 17.—Id., 3, 6, 4.—Hygin., fab., 15, 
74, &c.) 

Hyrcania, a large country of Asia, situate to the 
south of the eastern part of the Caspian Sea. This 
country was mountainous, covered with forests, and 
inaccessible to cavalry. Under Alexander’s success- 
ors, Hyrcania was restricted to narrow limits; Niswa 
and Margiana, which were previously portions of it, 
being converted into a separate province ; during the 
Parthian rule, these two became an appendage to Par- 
thiene ; for, under the feeble Seleuco-Syrian kings, the 
northern nomades, called the Parthians, had pressed on- 
ward and founded a large kingdom. Hyrcania, now 
restricted, contained the north of Comis, the east of 
Masanderan, the country now called Corcan or Jor- 
jan (Dshiordshian), and the west of the province of 
Chorasan. 'The name Hyrcania is said to denote a 
waste and uncultivated country. (Wahl, Vorder und 
Mittel Asien, p. 551.) 

Hyrcinum Mars, the southeastern part of the Cas- 
pian, lying along the shores of Hyrcania. (Vid, Cas- 
pium Mare.) 

Hyrcanus, I. John, high-priest and prince of the 
Jewish nation, succeeded his father Simon Maccabs- 
us, who had been treacherously slain by the orders of 
Ptolemeus, his son-in-law. Hyrcanus commenced 
his reign by punishing the assassin, whereupon Ptole- 
meus applied for aid to Antiochus, king of Syria, who 
laid siege to Jerusalem and compelled Hyrcanus to pay 
him tribute. At the death of Antiochus, however, he 
profited by the troubles of Syria to effect the deliver- 
ance of his country from this foreign yoke. He took 
several cities in Judma, subjugated the Idumeans, de- 
molished the temple at Gerazim, and made himself 
master of Samaria. He died not long after, B.C. 106. 
—II. The eldest son of Alexander I., succeeded his 
father in the high-priesthood, B.C. 78. Aristobulus, 
his brother, disputed the crown with him, on the death 
of Alexandra, their mother, and proved victorious, B.C. 
66. Hyrcanus, reduced to the simple office of the 
eth aoe had recourse to Aretas, king of Arabia, 
who besieged Aristobulus in the temple. Scaurus, 
the lieutenant of Pompey, however, whom Aristobulus 
had engaged in his interests, compelled Aretas to raise 
the siege, and Hyrcanus was forced to content him- 
self with the office of high-priest. He was put to death 
by Herod, at the age of 80 years, B.C. rte on his at- 
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tempting to take refuge once more among the Arabians. 
(Jahn’s Hist. Hebrew Com., p. 307 and 345.) 

Hyretum, a town of Apulia, also called Uria. 
Uria.) 

Hyria, I. a city of Apulia, in the more northern 
part of the Japygian peninsula, between Brundisium 
and Tarentum. It is now Oria, and would seem to 
have been a place of great antiquity, since its found- 
ation is ascribed by Herodotus to some Cretans, that 
formed part of an expedition to avenge the death of 
Minos, who had perished in Sicily, whither he went 
in pursuit of Dedalus. (Herod.,7, 171.) Strabo, in 
his description of Japygia, does not fail to cite this 
passage of Herodotus, but he seems undetermined 
whether to recognise the town founded by the Cretans 
in that of Thyrzi or in thatof Veretum. By the first, 
which he mentions as placed in the centre of the isth- 
mus, and formerly the capital of the country, he seems 
to designate Oria (Strab., 282). It is probable the 
word Thyrei is corrupt ; for elsewhere Strabo calls it 
Uria, and describes it as standing on the Appian Way, 
between Brundisium and Tarentum, as above remark- 
ed. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 310.)—II. A 
town of Beotia, in the vicinity of Aulis. (Hom., Il., 
2, 496.—WStrab., 404.) 

Hyerteus, I. an Arcadian monarch, for whom Aga- 
medes and Trophonius constructed a treasury. (Vad. 
Agamedes.)—II. A peasant of Hyria in Beeotia, whose 
name is connected with the legend of the birth of Ori- 
on. (Vid. Orion.) 

Hyrricus, a Trojan, father to Nisus, one of the com- 
panionsof Aineas. (Virg., Ain., 9,177,406.) Hence 
the patronymic of Hyrtacides applied to Nisus. (4in., 
9, 176.—Compare Hom., Il., 2, 837, seq.) —The same 
patronymic form is applied by Virgil to Hippocoon. 
(4in., 5, 492.) 

Hysia, I. a town of Beotia, at the foot of Citheron, 
and to the east of Plata. It was in ruins in the time 
of Pausanias (9,2). The vestiges of this place should 
be looked for near the village of Platonia, said to be 
one mile from Platea, according to Sir W. Gell. 
(Itin., p. 112.)—II. A small town of Argolis, not far 
from the village of Cenchree, and on the road from 
Argos to Tegea in Arcadia. It was destroyed by the 
Lacedemonians in the Peloponnesian war. (Thucyd., 
5, 83.) 

Hysraspgs, a noble Persian, of the family of the 
Achemenides. His son Darius reigned in Persia af- 
ter the murder of the usurper Smerdis.—As regards 
the meaning of the name Hystaspes, consult remarks 
under the article Darius, page 416, col. 2, line 20. 
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Taccuus, a surname of Dionysus or the Grecian 
Bacchus, as indicative of his being the son of Ceres, 
and not, according to the common legend, of Semele. 
Tn accordance with this idea, Bochart makes it of Phe- 
nician origin, and signifying an infant at the breast. 
(Geogr. Sacr., 1, 18.) similar definition is found in 
Suidas (s. v. "laxyoc). phocles represents the young 
god on the breast of the Eleusinian Ceres. (Antig., 
132.) Lucretius (4, 1162) gives Ceres the epithet of 
Mammosa. Orpheus, cited by Clemens Alexandri- 
nus (Admon. ad Gent.—Op., ed. Morell., p. 12), also 
speaks of Iacchus as a child at the breast of Ceres. 
According to the Athenian traditions, Ceres was nur- 
sing Bacchus when she came to Attica in search of 
A great number of ancient monuments 
represent Ceres with Iacchus or Bacchus at her breast. 
(Winckelmann, Mon. Ined., vol. 1, p. 28, 68, 71.) 
Tacchus was also called kovpog, a name which the 
Greeks gave to infant deities. (Salmas., ad Inscr. 
Her. Attic. et Reg. de Ann. climact., p. 556, seqg.— 


- Sainte-Croiz, Mysteres du Paganisme, vol. 1, p. 199.) 


Demetrius (Anuqrpvo¢) was also a surname of Bacchus. 
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(Sainte- Croix, ib., p. 200.) Ceres was called kovpé- 
Tpogoc, “nourisher of the young.” She has been rep- 
resented with two children, one at each breast, and 
holding a horn of plenty. Bochart cites the mystic 
van of Iacchus as a proof of the correctness of this in- 
terpretation. This van is called in Greek Aixvog, a 
word which not only denotes a van, but also the swad- 
dling clothes of children. According to Hesychius (s. 
v. Atxvirnc), the epithet Liknites, given to Bacchus, 
comes from Aixvog in the sense of swaddling clothes. 
In the hymn to Jupiter by Callimachus (v. 48), Adras- 
tea envelops him in swaddling clothes of gold after 
his birth, and to denote this the word Aixvo¢g is em- 
ployed. An old glossary renders Aixvog by incunabu- 
lum. It would seem also that there is a close analogy 
between the name IJacchus and the Oriental Jao, the 
great appellation for the deity ; from which both Je- 
hova and Jovis would appear to have sprung. | Jacchus, 
moreover, is the parent form of the Greek Baechus, 


the difference being merely a variation in dialect. 


Moor, in his Hindoo Pantheon (4to, Lond., 1810), as- 
signs the name Iaccheo to the Hindu Iswara or Bac- 
chus, and makes it equivalent to ‘‘ lord of the Iacchi,” or 
followers of that god. (Edinb. Rev., vol. 17, p. 317.) 
IaL¥sus, a town of the island of Rhodes, 80 stadia 
from the city of Rhodes. Its vicinity to the capital 
proved so injurious to its growth, that it became re- 
duced in Strabo’s time to a mere village. (Strabo, 
655.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 227.) — 
IamBe, a servant-maid of Metanira, wife of Celeus, 
king of Eleusis, who succeeded by her tricks in making 
Ceres smile when the goddess was full of distress at 
the loss of her daughter. (Apollod., 1, 5, 1.) 
Iameticuus, I. an ancient philosopher, a native of 
Syria, and educated at Babylon. Upon Trajan’s con- 
quest of Assyria he was reduced to slavery, but, re- 
covering his liberty, he afterward flourished under the 
Emperor Antoninus. He had learned the Greek lan- 
guage, and wrote it with facility. He composed a ro- 
mance in this language, entitled ‘Ioropia: BabvAw- 
viaxal, and turning on the loves of Rhodane and Si- 
nonis. (Compare Chardon de la Rochette, Melanges, 
vol. 1, p. 18.) It consisted of sixteen books, from 
which Photius has left us an extract. Some have 
pretended, that a manuscript of this work, which had 
belonged to Meibomius, passed in 1752 into the libra- 
ry of the younger Burmann. Its existence, however, 
is very uncertain. A fragment was preserved by Leo 
Allatius, accompanied with his own Latin version, in 
his selections from the MSS. of Greek rhetoricians 
and sophists, Rome, 1641, in 8vo.—II. A native of 
Chalcis in Syria, who flourished about the beginning of 
the fourth century. He was a disciple of Porphyry’s, 
and, pursuing the route traced by Porphyry and Ploti- 
nus, he carried the doctrines of the new-Platonics to 
the last degree of absurdity. Inferior to these two 
philosophers in talents and erudition, without having 
made any important discovery, or thrown any more 
light upon the new-Platonic school, he nevertheless at- 
tained to great celebrity. ‘The air of superior sanctity 
which he knew so well how to assume, the fame of his 
pretended miracles, his zealous efforts for the preser- 
vation of paganism, the use which he made for this 
end of the new-Platonic doctrines, and perhaps the 
lucky coincidence of his having lived at the very period 
when a new religion was supplanting the old; in fine, 
the admiration conceived for him by the Emperor 
Julian, and which that emperor expressed by the most 
exaggerated praise ; all these circumstances combined 
were the cause of this individual’s arriving, in spite of 
his moderate abilities, to a degree of reputation far su- 
perior to that of any of his predecessors. Plotinus 
and Porphyry were enthusiasts; Iamblichus, however, 
was a mere impostor; and we want no better proof of 
this than the recital which has been handed down to us 
of those pretended miracles that acquired for him the 
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name of a performer of miracles and a divine per-|of Numbers. 


sonage. His merit as a writer is entitled to little if 
any notice. He compiled, he copied, he mingled the 
ideas of others with his own conceptions ; nor was he 
always capable of imparting clearness or method to his 
compositions. But he declared himself the protector 
of mythology and paganism; he strove to preserve 
them by working miracles in their behalf; he over- 
threw the barrier which enlightened philosophy had 
placed between religion and superstition; he amalga- 
mated into one system all that various nations had 
imagined, in popular belief, of demons, angels, and 
spirits ; and, in order to give this work of folly a phil- 
osophic appearance, he attached it to the doctrine of 
Plato. The intuitive perception of the divine nature, 
by means of ecstasy, had appeared to Plotinus and Por- 
phyry the most sublime point to which the mind of 
man could elevate itself; this, however, was not suf- 
ficient for Iamblichus; he must have a theurgy, or 
that species of direct communication with gods and 
spirits, which takes place, not from man’s raising him- 
self to the level of these supernatural intelligences, 
but because, yielding to the power of certain formule 
and ceremonies, they are compelled to descend unto 
mortals and execute their commands.—We have no 
edition of the entire works of Iamblichus, and must 
therefore consider his productions separately. 1. Life 
of Pythagoras. (Ilepi rod IvOayopixod Biov, or, as 
it is named in some manuscripts, Adyo¢ mpOtoc, rept 
TH¢ vOayoprxie aipécewe. Book First: Of the Pyth- 
agorean Sect.) It was, in fact, the commencement of 
a work in ten books. Although a most wretched com- 
pilation, and most clumsily put together, it is never- 
theless instructive, from the information it affords re- 
specting the opinions of Pythagoras, and because the 
sources whence Iamblichus and Porphyry drew no 
longer exist for us. The best edition of this work, in- 
cluding the life of Pythagoras by Porphyry, and that 
preserved by Plotinus, is Kiessling’s, Lips., 1815, 2 
vols. 8vo.—2. Second Book, Of Pythagorean expla- 
nations, including an exhortation to Philosophy. (IIv- 
Gayopsiav inouvyudtov Adyog devTepoc, Tepléywv 
TOVE MpOTpETTLKO’E Adyovg sic PiAocogiav.) This 
work formed a continuation of the preceding, and is 


‘the second book of the great compilation treating of 


Pythagoras. In it we find many passages from Plato; 
or, rather, one third of the work is made up of extracts 
taken from the dialogues of that writer; and Iambli- 
chus has reunited them with so little skill and with so 
much negligence, that he often forgets to make the 
necessary changes in the tenses of verbs, in order to 
adapt one passage to another. Sometimes traces of 
the Platonic dialogue are even allowed to remain. 
The most interesting part is the last chapter, which 
gives an explanation of thirty-nine symbols of Pythag- 
oras. This work is also contained in Kiessling’s edi- 
tion of the life. —3. Of common Mathematical Sci- 
ence (Ilept kownhe pabnwarixne éexvothunc), or, third 
book of the great work on the philosophy of Pythago- 
ras. It is important, by reason of the fragments from 
the ancient Pythagoreans, such as Philolaus and Ar- 
chytas, which it contains. These fragments are writ- 
ten in the Doric dialect, which furnishes an argument 
in favour of their authenticity. This work, of which 
fragments were only known at an early period, was 
published entire for the first time by Villoison, in his 
Anecdota Gra@ca, vol. 2, p. 188, segg., and reprinted 
by Friis, with a translation, at Copenhagen, 1790, 4to. 
A future editor will find various readings, from a man- 
uscript of Zeitz, as given by Kiessling in his edition of 
the life of Pythagoras.—4. On the Introduction to the 
Arithmetic of Nicomachus. (Tepi ric Nuxouayou 
dpiuntixie eicaywyic.) We have only one edition 
of this work, that of Tennulius, Davent., 1667-8, 2 
vols. 4to. Kiessling’s life of Pythagoras contains 
manuscript readings for this work also.—5. Theology 
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(Ta Oeoroyovueva tg dplOuntiKnc.) 
On the different speculations in which the ancient the- 
ological and philosophical writers indulged relative to 
the force of numbers. This work does not bear the 
name of Iamblichus in the manuscripts, but Gale (ad 
Jambi. de Myst. gypt., p. 201) and Fabricius (Bibl. 
Gr., vol. 5, p. 639, ed. Harles.) agree in, ascribing it 
to him. It is certain that Iamblichus wrote a work 
under this title, which made the sixth book of his great 
compilation respecting Pythagoras. This work has 
only been twice printed, once at Paris, 1543, 4to, 
and again by Wechel, at Leipzig, 1817, 8vo, with the 
notes of Ast.—6. Porphyry had addressed a letter to 
an Egyptian named Anebo, full of questions relative 
to the nature of gods and demons. We have an an- 
swer to this epistle, written by Abammon Magister 
(Abaupwv Acddoxadoc) ; and, according to a scholium 
found in many manuscripts, Proclus declared that it 
was Jamblichus who disguised himself under this name. 
The title of the work is as follows: ’A6dppwvog Ar- 
dackahov mpo¢ THY Ilop@upiov mpog ’AvEebs éExcoToAnv 
aroxplowc, kal TO év avTH dropnudtwy AvcoeLc, i. e., 
“ Answer of Abammon the Master to the letter of 
Porphyry addressed to Anebo, and the solution of the 
questions which it contained.” It is often, however, 
cited under the shorter title of ‘‘ Mysteries of the Egyp- 
tians.”” The work is full of theurgic and extravagant 
ideas, and Egyptian theology. Meiners thinks that 
this work was not written by Iamblichus ; but his rea- 
sons for this opinion, drawn from the inequality of the 
style and the contradictions contained in the work, have 
been refuted by Tennemann. (Comment. Soc. Scent. 
Gotiing., vol. 4, p. 59.—Tennemann, Gesch. der 
Phil., vol. 6, p. 248.) There is only one complete 
edition of this work, by Gale, Oxon., 1678, fol —Iam- 
blichus wrote also a work on idols or statues (mepé 
’"AyaAudtwv), to prove that idols were filled with the 
presence of the divinities whom they represented. 
We only know it through the refutation of John Philop- 
onus, and what we do know of it is very limited. Jam- 
blichus composed also a treatise on the soul (epi wv- 
vic), of which Stobeus has preserved very copious 
extracts. ‘These are the more valuable, as Jambli- 
chus gives in them the opinions of various philosophers, 
without troubling us with his own. ‘The same com- 
piler has preserved several fragments of the letters of 
Tamblichus. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 144, seqg.) 

Iamip#, certain prophets among the Greeks, de- 
scended from Iamus, a son of Apollo, who received 
the gift of prophecy from his father, and which remain- 
ed among his posterity. (Pausan., 6, 2.) ; 

Jantcuxum, a hill of Rome, across the Tiber, and 
connected with the city by means of the Sublician 
bridge. It was the most favourable place for taking a 
view of the Roman capital; and from its sparkling 
sands it obtained the name of Mons Aureus, now by 
corruption Montorio. There was an ancient tradition, 
that Janus, king of the Aborigines, contemporary with 
Saturn, who then inhabited the Capitoline Hill, found- 
ed a city opposite to the residence of Saturn, and, 
dying, left his name to the hill on which he had built. 
(Virg., Zin., 8, 355, segg.—Serv., ad loc.) The Jani- 
culum therefore comprised the site of the church of 
S. Pietro in Montorio, and the present Corsiz gar- 
dens. As Ancus Marcius joined it to the Aventine by 
a bridge and a wall, lest an enemy should make it a 
citadel for attack, it is natural to conclude that the first 
wall would enclose the bridge, and run up to the sum-~ 
mit, which it was desirable to preserve from the pos- 
session of an enemy ; on the other hand, since nothing 
moré was to be effected than the defence of the city, 
it is also deducible, that his walls would only enclose 
a narrow space of territory, extending from near the 
Pons Sublicius, or Ponte Orazto, to the Montorio, and 
descending again to the river at the Ponte Rotto ; for 
the island did not exist in those days. PA Hal., 
“° 
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3, 45.) Such a circuit of wall would at once defend 
the passage of the Tiber, and cover the three impor- 
tant hills of the city—The summit of the Janiculum 
was seen from the Comitia, and also from the place of 
popular assemblies in the Campus Martius. At the 
earliest period of the republic, when the Romans were 
surrounded by foes, and feared lest, while they held 
these assemblies, the enemy might come upon them 
unawares, they placed some of their citizens upon the 
Janiculum to guard the spot, and to watch for the safe- 
ty of the state; a standard was erected upon the top 
of the hill, and the removal thereof was a signal for 
the assembly immediately to dissolve, for that the en- 
emy was near. (Dio Cassius, 37, 28.) This act, 
which had its origin in utility to the commonwealth, 
afterward dwindled into a mere ceremony; it was, 
however, made subservient to the designs of factious 
citizens in those times when there was no danger 
to the city but from its intestine discords; and the 
taking down of the standard on the Janiculum more 
than once put a stop to public proceedings at the Co- 
mitia. (Burgess, Topography and Antiquities of 
Rome, vol. 1, p. 67, seqq.) 

Janus, an ancient Italian deity, usually represented 
with two faces, one before and one behind, and hence 
called Bifrons and Biceps. Sometimes he is repre- 
sented with four faces, and is thence denominated 
Quadrifrons. Janus was invoked at the commence- 
ment of most actions ; even in the worship of the other 
gods, the votary began by offering wine and incense 
to him. (Ovid, Fast., 1, 171.) The first month in 
the year was named after him; and under the title of 
Matutinus he was regarded as the opener of the day. 
(Horat., Serm., 2, 6, 20, seq.) Hence he had charge 
of the gates of heaven, and hence, too, all gates 
(janua) on earth were called after him, and supposed 
to be under his care. In this way some explain his 
double visage, because every door looks two ways; 
and thus he, the heavenly porter, can watch the east 
and west without turning. (Ovid, Fast.,1, 140.) His 
four visages, on the other hand, when he is so repre- 
sented, indicate the four seasons of the year.— 
His temples at Rome were numerous. In war time, 
the gates of the principal one, that of Janus Quirinus, 
were always open ; in peace they were closed, to re- 
tain wars within (Ovid, Fast., 1, 124); but they 
were shut only once between the reign of Numa and 
that of Augustus, namely, at the close of the first Punic 
war. Augustus closed them after he had given repose 
to the Roman world. The temples of Janus Quadri- 


 frons were built with four equal sides, each side con- 
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thological history of Janus. 


taining a door and three windows. The four doors 
were emblematic of the four seasons of the year, while 


the three windows on a side represented the three 


months in each season. Janus was usually represent- 
ed as holding a key in his left hand and a staff in the 
other. He was called by different names, such as 
Consivius (from consero), because he presided over 
generation and production; Qwirinus, because presi- 
ding over war; and Clusius and Patulcius (from 
cludo and pateo), or the “shutter” and “« opener,”’ 
with reference to his having charge of gates.—After 
Ennius had introduced Euhemerism into Rome, Janus 
shared the fate of the other deities, and became a 
mortal king, famed for his uprightness, and dwelling 
on the Janiculum. He was said to have received 
Saturn when the latter fled to Italy ; and he also mar- 
ried his own sister Camesa or Camasane. (Macrob., 
Sat., 1, 7.—Lydus, de Mens., 4, 1.—Atheneus, 15, 
p. 692.)—The following remarks, though in part anti- 
cipated, may serve to throw some light upon the my- 
Janus occupies a place 
among the first class of Etrurian divinities, and is in 
many respects identified with the Tina of that nation. 
(Varro, ap. Augustin. de Civ. Dei, 7, 10.—Proclus, 
Hymn. in ae et Janum.) His origin is to be traced 
56 
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the sea. 
Janus took the name of Clusius; as charged with the 
‘care of the world, he is styled Curiatius. 
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back to the mythology of India. Janus, with his wife 
and sister Camasane, half fish and half human being, 
as sometimes represented, can only be explained by a 
comparison with the avatars, the descents or incarna- 
tions of the Hindu deities. (Compare the incarnation 
of Vishnou in a fish, and the legend of the Babylonian 
Oannes and Syrian Atergatis.)\—Viewed in another 
way, the name Janus or Djanus assimilates itself 
very closely to that of Diana. ‘These two appellations 
resolve themselves into the simple form Diza, or the 
goddess by way of excellence; and this Dia belongs 
in common to the religions of Samothrace and Attica. 
She is the Pelasgic Ceres, frequently found under this 
denomination in the songs of the Mratres Arvales. 
(Marini, Athi, &c., p. 23, segg.—Creuzer, ad Circ. de 
NN. D., 3, 22.)—While the Jupiter of Dodona was pen- 
etrating into Italy and Latium, with his spouse Dione 
(the same as Juno), Dia~-Diana and Janus arrived, by 
another route, in Etruria, from the borders of Pontus 
and the isle of Samothrace. From this view of the 
subject it would appear, that Jupiter and Janus were 
originally distinct from each other, but subsequently 
more or less amalgamated. The system of Dodona 
and that of Samothrace, the Latin system and that of 
the Etrurians, based on ideas mutually analogous, 
united, but did not become completely blended, with 
each other.—On the soil of Italy Janus appears at 
one time as a king of ancient days, at another as a 
hero who had rendered -his name conspicuous by great 
labours and by religious institutions (Arnod., adv. 
Gen., 3, p. 147.—Lyd., de Mens., p. 57, ed. Schow.), 
at another, again, as a god of nature. At first he is 
called the Heavens, according to the Etrurian doctrine. 
(Lyd., ibid., p. 146, ed. Roeth.) He is the year per- 
sonified, and his symbols contain an allusion either to 
the number of the months or to that of the days of the 
year. The month, called after him January, formed 
from the time of Numa the commencement of the re- 
ligious year of the Romans. On the first day of this 
month was presented to Janus what was called the 
Janual, an offering consisting of wine and fruits. On 
this same day the image of the god was crowned with 
laurel, the consul ascended in solemn procession to 
the Capitol, and small presents were made to one an- 
other by friends. By virtue of his title of god of na- 
ture, Janus is represented as holding a key: he holds 
this as the god who presides over gates and openings. 
He opens the course of the year in the heavens; and 
every gate upon earth, even to those of private dwell- 
ings, is under his superintending care. (Spanheim, 
ad Callim., Hymn. in Cer., 45.—Lydus, de Mens., p. 
55, 144.) This attribute, indeed, is given him in a 
sense of a more or less elevated nature. It designates 
him at one time as the genius who presides over the 
goods of the year, and who dispenses them to mortals; 
who holds the key of fertilizing sources, of refreshing 
streams: at another time it typifies him as the mas- 
ter and sovereign of nature in general, the guardian 
of the whole universe, of the heaven, the earth, and 
(Ov., Fast., 1,117.) As holder of the key, 


(Lyd., de 
Mens., p. 55, 144.) Thus, under these and similar 
points of view, Janus reveals himself to us as exactly 
similar to the gods of the year in the Egyptian, Per- 
sian, and Pheenician mythologies. Like Osiris, Sem- 


‘Heracles, Dschemschid, and others, he represents the 


year personified in its development through the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, with its exaltation and its fall, and 
with all the plenitude of its gifts. And as the career 
of the year is also that of the souls which traverse in 
their migrations the constellations of the zodiac, Janus, 
as well as the other great gods of nature, becomes the © 
guide of souls. Similar in every respect to Osiris- 
Serapis, he is called, like him, the Swn; and the gate of 
the east, as well as that of the west, becomes at once 
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his peculiar care. (Lutat., ap. Lyd., p. 5%. Identi- 
fying Janus with the Sun, we ought not to be sur- 
prised at finding the Moon called Jana in Varro. (R. 
iiky3 14-3, ed. Schnerd.—Compare Scaliger, de vet. 
ann. Rom. in Grav. Thes., 8, p. 311.) In like man- 
ner, as the lunar goddess is styled Dewva Jana (Deina, 
Diana), so the Salian hymns invoke the solar god 
under the name of Deivos Janos, contracted into Di- 
anus or Djanus. Nigidius (ap. Macrob., Sat., 1, 
9) says expressly, “‘ Apollinem Janum esse, Dianam- 
que Janam, apposita d litera.” Buttmann, regarding 
Janus and Jana as the solar and lunar deities re- 
spectively, discovers in these ancient Italian appella- 
tions the Zav and Zave of the Greeks, or, rather, the 
ancient and originally Oriental name of the Divinity, 
Jah, Jao, Jova, Jovis, whence Jom or Yum, ‘the 
day.” (Mythologus, vol. 2, p. 73.)—Janus also as- 
similates himself to the Persian Mithras, and becomes 
the mediator between mortals and immortals. He 
bears the prayers of men to the feet of the great dei- 
ties. (Caius Bassus, ap. Lyd., p. 57, 146.) It is 
in reference to this that some explain his double vis- 
age, turned at one and the same time towards both 
heaven and earth. Others, however, give to the rep- 
resentation of Janus with two faces an explanation 
purely historical, and consider it as alluding either to 
the emigration of Saturn or Janus, come by sea from 
Greece into Italy; or to the settling of the latter 
among the barbarous nations of Italy, and the estab- 
lishment of agriculture. (Plut., Quest. Rom., 22, p. 
269, vol. 2, p. 100, ed. Wytt.—Serv., ad Virg., Ain., 
1, 294; 7, 607; 8, 357.—Ov., Fast., 1, 299.) The 
national tradition of the Romans referred it to the al- 
liance between Romulus and Tatius and the blending 
of the two nations. (Compare Lanzi, Saggio, vol. 
2, p. 94.—Eckhel, Doctr. Vet. Num., vol. 5, p. 14, 
seqq.)—Similar figures with a double face are found 
on medals of Etruria, Syracuse, and Athens: Cecrops, 
for example, was so represented. It is certainly most 
rational to suppose, that this mode of representing was 
purely allegorical in every case. It recalls to mind 
the figures, not less strange and significant, of the 
Hindoo divinities: Janus, with four faces (Quadri- 
frons.—Serv., ad Virg., Ain., 8, 607 —Augustin. de 
Civ. Der, 7, 4), is identical in appearance with the 
Brahma of India.—As the gods who preside over na- 
ture and the year, in the Oriental systems, raise them- 
selves to the higher office of gods of time, eternity, 
and infinity, so also it seems to have happened with 
the western Janus. He is called the inspector of 
time, and then Time itself; in a cosmogonical sense 
he passes for Chaos. (Lyd., de Mens., p. 57.) Un- 
der these two points of view he is distinct from Jupi- 
ter, the supreme ruler and the universal regulator of 
things, in that Janus had specially under his control 
the beginning and the end. (Cic., de N. D., 2, 27.) 
In the higher doctrine, however, all distinction between 
the two disappears. As Clusius or bearer of the key, 
Janus was the monarch of the universe, and Greece 
had no divinity that could be at all compared with him. 
(Ov., Fast., 1,90.) In the solemn ceremonies and 
religious songs of the old Romans, he figured as in- 
augurator, and even bore the name. (Jnitiator.—Au- 
gustin. de Civ. Dei, 4,11.) At the festivals of the 
great gods he had the first sacrifice offered to him. 
(Cic., de N. D., 2, 27.) He was called the Father 
(Brisson, de Formul., 1, p. 45.—Marini, Atti, 2, p. 
365), and the Salii invoked him in their hymns as the 
god of gods. (‘ Deorwm Deus.”—Macrob., Sat., 1, 
9.—Compare Gutberleth, de Saliis, c.20.) This god 
of gods they named also Janes or Eanus, while they 
themselves assumed the name of Janes or Eani, in 
accordance with the ancient usage which so often as- 
-similated the priests to their divinities, 
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(Vossius, | 

_ Inst. Orat., 4, 1, 7.) These appellations, Janes and. 

_Eanus, remind us of Cicero’s derivation from eundo, i. 
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e., from the old Greek and Latin verb io. (N. D., 2, 
27.) The Romans also invoked Janus when they 
made a lustration or consecration of their fields. 
(Cato, R. R., p. 92, ed. Schneider.)\—But why multi- 
ply proofs to show that the Etrurian priesthood con- 
ceived and taught its dogmas in the true spirit, and 
under the very forms of Oriental mythology? In 
Etruria, as in the East, a series of gods spring from 
a supreme being, and are reflected in their turn in a 
dynasty of kings or chiefs, their children, their heirs, 
and the imitators of their actions. Janus, the first 
monarch, founds cities, rears ramparts, erects gates ; 
become a hero, he consecrates sanctuaries, institutes 
religious worship, fixes the sacred year, and arranges 
all civil ordinances. This son of the gods is no less 
the Sun moving through his annual career, opening 
with his powerful key the reservoirs of the empire of 
waters, giving drink to men and animals, drying up 
the earth, and ripening the fruit by his vivifying rays, 
presiding at once over the rising and setting, and 
guarding the two gates of heaven as the chief of the 
army of the stars.—He was invoked also in war; and 
when the gate of his temple on earth was opened, it 
was the signal for battles ; when closed, it became the 
pledge of peace. For Janus is the god that opens the 
new year in the spring, the period when warlike move- 
ments and campaigns begin: it is he that opens at 
this season the career of combats, to which he sum- 
mons warriors, and to whom he becomes a guide and 
an example. Hence his names of Patulcius and Clu- 
sius. He is the defender, the combatant by way of 
excellence, the great Quirinus (a name derived from 
the Sabine word curis, ‘‘a spear’’), and the senate 
could find no appellation more glorious to bestow on 
the valiant Romulus after he had disappeared. from 
the earth. (Creuzer, Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 
3, p. 430, seqgq.)—II. In the Roman forum, by the 
side of the temple of Janus, there were three arches 
or arcades dedicated to Janus, standing at some dis- 
tance apart, and forming by their line of direction a 
kind of street (for, strictly speaking, there were no 
streets in the forum). The central one of these arches 
was the usual rendezvous of brokers and money-lend- 
ers, and was termed medius Janus, while the other 
two were denominated, from their respective positions, 
summus Janus, and infimus or imus Janus. (Horat., 
Serm., 2, 3, 18.) 

Iapérus, a son of Celus and Terra, and one of the 
Titans. According to the Theogony (v. 507, seq.), he 
married Clymene, a daughter of Oceanus, by whom 
he became the father of four sons, Atlas, Mencetius, 
Prometheus, and Epimetheus. Some authorities made 
him to have espoused A&thra (Timeus, ap. Schol. ad 
Tl., 18, 486), others Asia, others again Libya: these 


last two refer to the abodes of Prometheus and Atlas. _ 
—We find Iapetus frequently joined with Kronus, 


worthy of notice, that, in the Theogony, the account 
of Iapetus and his progeny immediately succeeds that 
of Saturn and the gods sprung from him. These cir- 
cumstances, combined with the plain meaning of the 
names of his children, lead to the conclusion of Iape- 
tus being intended to represent the origin of the human 
race. Buttmann, however, sees in Japetus and Japhet, 
not a son of Noah, but the Supreme Being himself (Ja, 
Jao, and pet, petos, petor, the Sanscrit puler, 1. e., pa~ 
ter, *‘ father”), and identical with the Zev¢ mary, or 
Jupiter, of the western nations. (Mythologus, vol. 1,. 
p. 224.) . 

Jsrypes or [apopEs, 


von it were, from the other Titans; and it is 


a people of Illyricum, to the 


south of Istria, whose territory would appear, from 


Virgil (Georg., 3, 474), to have reached at one time 
to the banks of the river Timavus. 

extent of coast of more than one thousand stadia, from 
the river Arsia, which separated them from the Istri, 
to the neighbourhood of Zara, a be oe forms 
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They occupied an — 
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part of the present Morlachia. In the interior, their | 
territory was spread along Mount Albius, which forms 
the extremity of the great Alpine chain, and rises to a 
considerable elevation. On the other side of this 
mountain it stretched towards the Danube, on the con- 
fines of Pannonia. The Iapydes were a people of war- 
like spirit, and were not reduced until the time of Au- 
gustus. (Strab., 315.-—App., Illyr., 18.) Their prin- 
cipal town was Metulum, which was taken by that em- 
peror after an obstinate defence. (App., Illyr., 19.) 
Its site remains at present unknown. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 33.) 

Iapyeta, a division of Italy, forming what is called 
the heel. It was called also Messapia, and contained 
two nations, the Calabri on the northeast, and the Sa- 
lentini on the southwest side. ‘The name of Iapygia 
was not known to the Romans, except as an appella- 
tion borrowed from the Greeks, to whom it was famil- 
iar. Among the many traditions current with the lat- 
ter people may be reckoned their derivation of this 
name from Iapyx, the son of Dedalus. (Strab., 279. 
—Plin., 3,11.) This story, however, belongs rather 
to fable than to history. We have no positive evidence 
regarding the origin of the Japyges, but their existence 
on these shores prior to the arrival of any Grecian col- 
ony is recognised by the earliest writers of that nation, 
such as Herodotus (7, 170) and Hellanicus of Lesbos 
(ap. Dion. Hal., 1, 22). Thucydides evidently con- 
sidered them as barbarians (7, 33), as well as Scylax, 
in his Periplus (p. 5), and Pausanias (10, 1); and 
this, in fact, is the idea which we must form of this 
people, whether we look upon them as descended from 
an Umbrian, Oscan, or Illyrian race, or from an inter- 
mixture of these earliest Italian tribes.—Very little is 
known of the language of this people; but, from a cu- 
rious old inscription found near Otranto, and first pub- 
lished by Galateo, in his history of Iapygia, it appears 
to have been a mixture of Greek and Oscan. (Luanzi, 
vol. 3, p. 620.— Romanella, vol. 2, p. 51.) It may 
also be noticed, that the name of the Iapyges appears 
in one of the Eugubian tables under the form Japus- 
com; which might lead us to suppose that some con- 
nexion once existed between this people and the Um- 
bri. (Lanzi, vol. 3, p. 663.--- Oramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 2, p. 302.) 

Tapyeiom, or SALLENTINUM, Promonrorivum (Sal- 
lust, ap. Serv. ad Ain., 3, 400), a famous promontory of 
Italy, at the southern extremity of Iapygia, now Capo 
di Leuca. When the art of navigation was yet in its 
infancy, this great headland presented a conspicuous 
landmark to mariners bound from the ports of Greece 
to Sicily, of which they always availed themselves. 
The fleets of Athens, after having circumnayigated the 
Peloponnesus, are represented on this passage as usu- 
ally making for Corcyra, whence they steered straight 
across to the promontory, and then coasted along the 
south of Italy for the remainder of their voyage. 
(Thucyd., 6, 30.) There seems, indeed, to have been 
a sort of haven here, capable of affording shelter to ves- 
sels in tempestuous weather. (Thucyd.,6,44.) Stra- 
bo describes this promontory as defining, together with 
the Ceraunian Mountains, the line of separation be- 
tween the Adriatic and Jonian Seas, while it formed, 
with the opposite Cape of Lacinium, the entrance to 
the Tarentine Gulf; the distance in both cases bein 
700 stadia. (Strab., 281.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 


- 2, p. B15.) 


Tapycum Tria Promonrorta, three capes on the 
coast of Magna Grecia, to the south of the Lacinian 
promontory. They are now called Capo delle Cas- 
tello, Capo Rizzuto, and Capo della Nave. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 397.) 
~ Iapyx, I. a son of Daedalus, who was fabled to have 
given name to Iapygia in Lower Italy. (Consult re- 
marks under the article Iapygia.)—II. A name given 
to Sa wind. It was so called from 
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Iapygia, in Lower Italy, which country lay partly in 
the line of its direction. It is the same with the ’Ap- 
yéotn¢ of the Greeks, and was the most favourable 
wind for sailing from Brundisium towards the southern 
parts of Greece. (Hor., Od., 1, 3, 4.) 

Iarpas, a son of Jupiter and Garamantis, king of 
Getulia. (Vid. Dido.) 

Iastpes, a patronymic given to Palinurus, as de- 
scended from a person of the name of Iasius. (Virg., 
n., 5, 843.) 

Iasion or Iisus, a son of Jupiter and Electra, one 
of the Atlantides (Hellanicus, ap. Schol. ad Od., 5, 
125), while others made him a son of Minos or Kratos 
and thenymph Phronia. (Schol. ad Od., l. c.—WSchol. 
ad Theocrit., Id., 3, 50.) He is said to have had by 
Ceres a son named Plutus (Wealth), whereupon Ju- 
piter, offended at the connexion, struck the mortal 
lover with his thunder. (Hom., Od., 5, 125.) He- 
siod makes Crete the scene of this event. (Theog., 
969.) JIasion is also named as the father of the swift- 
footed Atalanta (Vid. Atalanta.)—We have here an 
agricultural legend. lIasion is made the offspring of 
Force and Prudence. (Kpdro¢ and ®povia.—Creu- 
zer, Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 3, p. 325.) In 
other words, strength, or courage in enduring labour, 
and prudence, or skill in the application of that strength, 
excite the instinctive powers of the earth, causing fam- 
ine to disappear, nourishing the human race, and ren- 
dering them healthy and vigorous. Hence the name 
of Iasion, “‘ he that saves’ (idouat) from evil. (Com- 
pare remarks under the article Trophonius. ) 

Iists, a name given to Atalanta, daughter of Ia- 
sus. 

Jison, I. a celebrated hero, son of Alcimede, daugh- 
ter of Phylacus, by Auson, the son of Cretheus, and 
Tyro, the daughter of Salmoneus. ‘Tyro, before her 
union with Cretheus, the son of Alolus, had two sons, 
Pelias and Neleus, by Neptune. ‘son was king of 
Tolcos, but was dethroned by Pelias. The latter also 
sought the life of Jason; and, to save him, his pa- 
rents gave out that he was dead, and, meantime, 
conveyed him by night to the cave of the centaur 
Chiron, to whose care they committed him. (Apol- 
lod., 1, 9, 16.—Apoll. Rh., 1, 10.—Hygin., fab., 12, 
13.) Anoracle had told Pelias to beware of the ‘‘one- 
sandaled man,” but during many years none such ap- 
peared to disturb his repose. At length, when Ja- 
son had attained the age of twenty, he proceeded, 
unknown to Chiron, to Iolcos, in order to claim the 
rights of his family. He bore, says the Theban po- 
et, two spears; he wore the close-fitting Magnesian 
dress, and a pard skin to throw off the rain, and his 
long unshorn locks waved on his back. In his jour- 
ney he was stopped by the inundation of the river 
Evenus or Enipeus, over which he was carried by Ju- 
no, who had changed herself into an old woman. In 
crossing the stream he lost one of his sandals, and 
on his arrival at Jolcos, the singularity of his dress and 
the fairness of his complexion attracted the notice of 
the people, and drew a crowd around him in the mar- 
ket-place. Pelias came to see him with the rest, and 
as he had been warned by the oracle to beware of a 
man who should appear at Iolcos with one foot bare 
and the other shod, the appearance of Jason, who had 
lost one of his sandals, alarmed him. He asked him 
who he was, and Jason mildly answered his question, 
telling him he was come to demand the kingdom of 
his fathers. He then went into the house of his parent 
ison, hom he was joyfully recognised. On the - 
intelligence of the arrival of Jason, his uncles Pheres 
and Amythaon, with their sons Admetus and Melam- 
pus, hastened to Toleos. Five days they feasted and 
enjoyed themselves ; on the sixth Jason disclo 
them his wishes, and went, accompanied by them, to 
the dwelling of Pelias, who at once proposed to -_— 
the kingdom, retaining the herds and pastures, at. 
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same time stimulating Jason to the expedition of the 
golden fleece. (Pind., Pyth., 4, 193, segg.)—Another 
account Is, that Pelias, being about to offer a sacrifice 
on the seashore to his father Neptune, invited all his 
subjects. Jason, who was ploughing on the other side 
of the Anaurus, crossed that stream to come to it, and 
in so doing lost one of his sandals. It is said that Ju- 
no, out of enmity to Pelias, who had neglected to sac- 
rifice to her, took the form of an old woman, and asked 
Jason to carry her over, which caused him. to leave 
one of his sandals in the mud. Her object was to 
give occasion for Medea’s coming to Iolcos and de- 
stroying Pelias. When Pelias perceived Jason with 
but one sandal, he saw the accomplishment of the or- 
acle, and, sending for him next day, asked him what 
he would do, if he had the power, had it been predict- 
ed to him that he should be slain by one of his citizens. 
Jason replied, that he would order him to go and fetch 
the golden fleece. Pelias took him at his word, and im- 
posed the task upon Jason himself. (Pherecydes, ap. 
Schol. ad Pind., Pyth., 4, 133.)—An account of the 
celebrated expedition which Jason in consequence un- 
dertook, will be found under a different article. (Vid. 
Argonautw.)—During the absence of Jason, Pelias had 
driven the father and mother of the hero to self-de- 
struction, and had put to death their remaining child. 
Desirous of revenge, Jason, after he had delivered the 
fleece to Pelias, entreated Medea to exercise her art 
in his behalf. He sailed with his companions to the 
Isthmus of Corinth, and there dedicated the Argo to 
Neptune; and Medea, shortly afterward, ingratiated 
herself with the daughters of Pelias, and, by vaunting 
her art of restoring youth, and proving it by cutting up 
an old ram, and putting the pieces into a pot, whence 
issued a bleating lamb, she persuaded them to treat 
their father in the same manner, and then refused to 
restore him to youth. Acastus, son of Pelias, there- 
upon drove Jason and Medea from Tolcos, and they re- 
tired to Corinth, where they lived happily for ten years, 
till Jason, wishing to marry Glauce or Creiisa, the 
daughter of Creon, king of that place, put away Me- 
dea. The Colchian princess, enraged at the ingrati- 
tude_of her husband, sent a poisoned robe and crown 
as gilts to the bride, by which the latter, together with 
her father Creon, miserably perished. Medea then 
killed her own children, mounted a chariot drawn by 
winged serpents, and fled to Athens, where she mar- 
ried King ASgeus, by whom she had a son named Me- 
dus. But, being detected in an attempt to destroy 
Theseus, she fled from Athens with her son. Medus 
conquered several barbarous tribes, and also the coun- 
try which he named Media after himself, and finally 
feli in battle against the Indians. Medea, returning 
unknown to Colchis, found that her father Aetes had 
been robbed of his throne by her brother Perses. She 
restored him, and deprived the usurper of life.—The 
narrative here given is taken from Apollodorus, who 
seems to have adhered closely to the versions of the 
legend found in the Attic tragedians. The accounts 
of others will now be stated. In the Theogony, Me- 
dea is classed with the goddesses who honoured mortal 
men with their love. Jason made her his spouse, and 
she bore to “the shepherd of the people” a son named 
Medus, whom Chiron reared in the mountains, and 
“the will of great Jove was accomplished.” (Theog., 
992, segq.) It is evident, therefore, that this poet 
supposed ‘Jason to have reigned at Iolcos after his re- 
turn from his great adventure.—According to the poem 
of the Nostoi, Medea restored Avson to youth (Arun 
Burip., Medee.—Ovid, Met., 7, 159, seqq.), while Si- 
monides and Pherecydes say that she effected this 
change in Jason himself (Arg. Eur., Med.); and As- 
chylus, that she thus renewed the Hyades, the nurses 

Bacchus, and their husbands. (Arg. Eur., Med.— 
et., 7, 294, seqq.)—Jason is said to have put 
to his life after the tragic fate of his children ; 
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or, as another account has it, when the Argo was fall- 
ing to pieces with time, Medea persuaded him to sleep 
under the prow, and it fell on him and killed him. 
(Arg. Eurip., Med.) Medea herself, we are told, be- 
came the bride of Achilles in the Elysian fields. (Jb- 
ycus et Simonides, ap. Schol. ad Apoll. Rh., 4, 815. 
—Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 307, segq.—For remarks 
on the whole Argonautic legend, consult the article 
Argonaute.)—IT. A tyrant of Thessaly, born at Phe- 
F and descended from one of the richest and most 

tinguished families of that city. He usurped the 
supreme power in his native place while still quite 
young, about 375 B.C. ; reduced nearly all Thessaly 
under his sway ; and caused himself to be invested 
with the title of generalissimo, which soon became, in 
his hands, only another name for monarch of the coun- 
try. The success which attended his other expedi- 
tions also, against the Dolopes, the Phocians, &c. ; 
his alliances with Athens, Macedon, and Thebes; in 
fine, his rare military talents, imboldened him to think 
of undertaking some enterprise against Persia ; but, 
before he could put these schemes into operation, he 
was assassinated while celebrating some public games 
at Phere, in the third year of his reign. Jason was a 
popular tyrant among his immediate subjects. He cul- 
tivated letters and the oratorical art, and was intimate 
with Isocrates, and Gorgias of Leontini. He had 
contracted a friendship also with Timotheus, the son 
of Conon, and went himself to Athens to save him 
from a capital accusation.—III. A native of Cyrene, 
an abridgment of a work of whose, on the exploits of 
the Maccabees, is given in the second section of the 
book of Maccabees. St. Augustine speaks of this 
abridgment as of a work which the Church had placed 
in the Canon, by reason of the histories of the martyrs 
which it contains. St. Jerome, however, says the 
contrary. The councils of Carthage in 397, and of 
Trent, have declared it canonical. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Gr., vol. 3, p. 431.)—IV. A native of Argos, who 
flourished during the second century. He wrote a 
work on Greece, in four books, comprehending the 
earlier times of the nation, the wars against the Per- 
sians, the exploits of Alexander, the actions of Antip- 
ater, and ending with the capture of Athens. He com- 
posed also a treatise on the Temples (or, as others ren- 
der it, Sacrifices) of Alexander, Ilepi rév ’AAeEavdpov 
lepdv. (Schell, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p. 172.—Voss., 
Hist. Gr., 1, 10, p. 62.—Athenar Op., ed. Schweigh., 
vol. 9, p. 136, Ind, Auct.)—V. A Rhodian, grandson 
of Posidonius, who succeeded his grandfather in the 
Stoic school of his native island. His works have not 
reached us. 

Iasonium Promonrorivum, a promontory of Pontus, 
northeast of Polemonium. It was so called from the 
ship Argo having anchored in its vicinity. (Xen., 
Anab., 6, 2,1.) It is also mentioned by Strabo (548), 
and it preserves evident vestiges of the ancient appel- 
lation in that of Zasown. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, 
vol. 1, p. 273.) baa 

Iassicus Sinus, a gulf of Caria, deriving its name 
from the city of Iassus, situate at its head. It is now 
called Assem-Kalessi. (Thucyd., 8, 26.) ; 

Tassus, a city of Asia Minor, situate on a small 
island very near the coast of Caria, and giving to the 
adjacent bay the name of Sinus Iassicus. Tt was a 
rich and flourishing city, and the inhabitants were 
chiefly occupied with fisheries along the adjacent 
coasts. It is now in ruins, though many vestiges re- 
main of it. Thename of the place is Assem. (Plin., 
5, 28.—Liv., 32, 33; 37, 17.) ies bie 149 

i ae a large river of Asia, rising in he chain 
of Mons Imaus, and flowing into the Sea of Aral, after 
a course of 1682 English miles. It is now the Str, or . 
Sir Darjak. Ptolemy makes it flow into the Caspian, 
as he was unacquainted with t ne existence of the Sea 

~ Herodotus, long before, had oles the Iax- 
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artes by the name of Araxes, and confounded it with 
the Oxus (1,204, seqg.). Rennell, after quoting the 
passage just referred to, remarks as follows: “In 
this description the Iaxartes and Oxus appear to be 
confounded together (Herodotus had perhaps heard 
certain particulars of both rivers, but might refer them 
to one only), for there are circumstances that may be 
applied to each respectively, although most of them 
are applicable only to the former. It may be observed, 
that Herodotus mentions only one large river in thi 
part of the empire of Cyrus ; that is, the river which 
separates it from the Massagete, and which was un- 
doubtedly the Iaxartes; for there is no question that 
Sogdia was included in the empire of Cyrus, and it lay 
between the Oxus and Iaxartes. The Oxus, there- 
fore, has no distinct place in the geography of our 
author, although a river of much greater bulk and im- 
portance than the Iaxartes. But that the Oxus was in- 
tended, when he says that the larger stream continued 
its even course to the Caspian, appears probable; al- 
though the numerous branches that formed the large 
islands, and were afterward lost in bogs and marshes, 
agrees rather with the description of the Aral lake, 
and lower part of the Sir.” (Geography of Herod- 
otus, vol. 1, p. 270, seqq., ed. 1830.)—With regard to 
the tribe of the Iaxarte, and the origin of the name 
Taxartes, the same writer observes as follows: ‘‘ Ptol- 
emy mentions the Jaxarte: placing them along the 
northern bank of the Iaxartes, throughout the lower 
half of its course. These, consequently, occupy the 
place of the Massagete of Herodotus and Arrian, and 
of the Sace of Strabo. Ptolemy may possibly have 
named them arbitrarily ; but as there is a remnant of 
a tribe named Sartes, now existing between the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, and which are reported to be the re- 
mains of the ancient inhabitants of the country, it is 
possible that this was one of the tribes of the Massa- 
gete or Sace ; while Jaxarte may have been the true 
name in the country itself, and very probably gave 
name to the river Jaxartes at that period; of which 
Sir and Sirt, which are in use at present, may be the 
remains. Ammianus speaks of the Jaxarte as a tribe, 
and of good account, in lib. xxiii.” (Geogr. of He- 
rod., vol. 2, p. 295, segg.)—It is generally supposed 
that the Greeks in the time of Alexander were guilty 
of an error in confounding this river with the Tanais. 
Klaproth, however, shows that the name Tanais was 
common to both the Iaxartes and the modern Don, a 
people of the same race occupying at that time the 
banks of both streams, and using for both an appella- 
tion, the root of which (dan, tan, or don) has a gener- 
al reference to water. (Consult remarks under the 
article Tanais.—Klaproth, Tableaux Historiques de 
P Asie, p. 181.) s 

Iaz¥eus, a people of Scythia. Of these there were 
the Iazyges Mote, who occupied the northern coast 
of the Palus Mzotis ; the Iazyges Metanaste (Piol., 
—Compare Cellarius, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 83), who in- 
habited the angular territory formed by the Tibiscus, 
the Danube, and Dacia; they lived in the vicinity of 
Dacia, and are called by Pliny Sarmates. The Iazy- 
ges Basilii, or Royal (Ovid, Ep. ex. Pont., 1, 2, 79.— 
Id., Trist., 2, 191), were a people of Sarmatia, joined 
by Strabo to the Iazyges on the coast of the Euxine, 
between the Tyras and the Borysthenes. Ptolemy 


. speaks only of the Metanastw, who were probably the 


most considerable of the three. The territory of this 
latter people was, towards the decline of the empire, 
occupied by t e Vandals, and afterward became a 
part of the f the Goths. About the year 350 
they were « d by the Huns. It has since formed 
a part of J ungary, and of the Bannat of Temeswar. 
According to some writers, the Iazyges were the an- 
cestors of the Ia s, whom the Polish authors 
call also Polleriani. (Balbi, Introduction a I’ Atlas 
meee vol. 1, p. 188.) — vate 
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Inertia, I. a country of Asia, bounded on the west 
by Colchis, on the north by Mount Caucasus, on the 
east by Albania, and on the south by Armenia. It 
answers now to Imeriti, Georgia, the country of the 
Gurians, &c. The name of Imeriti is an evident der- 
ivation from the ancient one. The Cyrus, or Kur, 
flowed through Iberia. Ptolemy enumerates several 
towns of this country, such as Agiuna, Vaseda, Va- 
tica, &c. The Iberians were allies of Mithradates, 
and were therefore attacked by Pompey, who de- 
feated them in a great battle, and took many pris- 
oners. Plutarch makes the number of slain to have 
been not less than nine thousand, and that of the 
prisoners ten thousand. (Vit. Pomp.) The same 
writer states, that the Iberians had never been subject 
to the Medes or to the Persians; they had escaped 
even the Macedonian yoke, because Alexander was 
obliged to quit Hyrcania in haste. (Plin., 6, 4.—Id., 
10, 3.—Strab., 499.—Pzol., 5, 11.—Socrat., Mist., 1, 
26.—Sozom., 2, '7.)—II. One of the ancient names of 
Spain, derived from the river Iberus. Consult re- 
marks under the article Hispania. 

Ismet, a powerful nation of Spain, situate along the 
Iberus, and who, mingling with Celtic tribes, took the 
name of Celtiberi. (Consult remarks under the article 
Hispania.) . 

Tsrus, I. one of the largest rivers in Spain. It 
rises in what was once the country of the Cantabri, 
from the ancient Fons Iberus, in the valley of Reynosa, 
near the town of Juliobriga, and flows with a south- 
eastern course into the Mediterranean Sea, a little 
distance above the Tenebrium Promontorium, pass- 
ing, not far from its mouth, the city of Dertosa, now 
Tortosa. The chain of Mons Idubeda, by which it 
runs for a great part of its course, prevents it from 
taking a western course along with the other rivers of 
Spain. It is now the Ebro, and is in general very 
rapid and unfit for navigation, being full of rocks and 
shoals, and hence the Spanish government have been 
compelled to cut a canal parallel to the river from T'u- 
dela to Sastaga. ‘The deposites which the river carries 
to the Mediterranean have formed a considerable delta 
at its embouchure, and it has been necessary to cut a 
canal, in order that vessels may ascend to the small 
town of Amposta, below Tortosa. (Malte-Brun, vol. 
8, p. 10, Am. ed.) This river was made the boundary 
between the Carthaginian and Roman possessions in 
Spain after the close of the first Punic war. (Lu- 
can, 4, 335.—Plin., 3, 3.—Mela, 2, 6.—Liv., 21, 5.) 
—II. A river of Iberia in Asia, flowing from Mount 
Caucasus into the Cyrus, probably the modern Jora. 

Isrts, a lost poem of the poet Callimachus, in which 
he bitterly satirizes the ingratitude of his pupil the poet 
Apollonius. (Vid. Callimachus.) Ovid also wrote a 
poem under the same title, in imitation of Callimachus. 
This latter has come down to us, and is thought to be 
directed against Hyginus, a false friend of the poet’s. 
(Vid. Ovidius.) 

Is¥cus, a lyric poet, a native of Rhegium, who 
flourished about B.C. 528. Rhegium was peopled 
partly by Ionians from Chalcis, partly by Dorians from 
the Peloponnesus; the latter of whom were a superior 
class. ‘The peculiar dialect formed in Rhegium had 
some influence on the poems of Ibycus, although these 
were in general written in an epic dialect with a Doric 
tinge, like the poems of Stesichorus. Ibycus was a 
wandering poet, as is intimated by the story of his 
death, ae be given below; but his travels were 
not, like those of Stesichorus, confined to Sicily. ue i 
passed a part of his time in Samos with Polycrates, 
whence the flourishing period of this bard may be 
fixed as we have already given it. In consequence 


}of the peculiar style of poetry which was admired at 


the court of Polycrates, Ibycus could not here compose 
solemn hymns to the gods, but had to accommodate 
his Dorian cithara, as he was re the strains 
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of Anacreon. Accordingly, it is probable that the 
poetry of Ibycus was first turned mainly to erotic sub- 
jects during his residence in the court of the tyrant of 
Samos ; and that his glowing love-songs, which formed 
his chief title to fame in antiquity, were composed at 
this period. But that the poetical style of Ibycus re- 
sembled that of Stesichorus, is proved by the fact, that 
the ancient critics often doubted to which of the two 
a particular idea or expression belonged. (Compare 


Athenaus, 4, p. 172, d.—WSchol. Ven. ad Il., 24, 259. | 


— Hesych., s. v. Bpvaarixrat.—Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Av., 1302.—Schol. Vratislav. ad Pind., Ol. 9, 128. 
—Etymol. Gud., s. v. dreprvoc, p. 98, 31.) The 
metres of Ibycus also resemble those of Stesichorus, 
being in general dactylic series, connected together 
into verses of different lengths, but sometimes so long 
that they are to be called systems rather than verses. 
Besides these, Ibycus frequently used logacedic verses 
of a soft or languid character ; and, in general, his 
rhythms are less stately and dignified, and more suited 
to the expression of passion, than those of Stesicho- 
rus. Hence the effeminate poet Agathon is repre- 
sented by Aristophanes as appealing to Ibycus with 
Anacreon and Alceus, who had made music more 
sweet, and had worn many-coloured fillets (in the Oni- 
ental fashion), and led the Ionic dance. ‘The subjects 
of the poems of Ibycus appear also to have had a 
strong affinity with those of Stesichorus ; and so many 
particular accounts of mythological stories, especially 
relating to the heroic period, are cited from his poems, 
that it seems as if he too had written long poems on 
the Trojan war, the expedition of the Argonauts, and 
other similar subjects. The erotic poetry, however, 
of Ibycus is most celebrated, and those productions 
breathed a fervour of passion far exceeding that ex- 
pressed in any similar pieces throughout the whole 
range of Grecian literature. The death of the poet 
is said to have been as follows: he was assailed and 
murdered by robbers, and at the moment of his death, 
he implored some cranes that were flying over head 
to avenge his fate. Some time after, as the murder- 
ers were in the market-place, one of them observed 
some. cranes in the air, and remarked to his com- 
panions, ai "I6vxkov éxdixor mapecowv! “ Here are 
the avengers of Ibycus!’ ‘These words and the re- 
cent murder of Ibycus excited suspicion ; the assas- 
sins were seized, and, being put to the torture, con- 
fessed their guilt. (Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit., p. 205, 
seqq.) 
IcariA, an island of the Augean, near Samos, ana, 
according to Strabo, eighty stadia due west from Am- 
pelos, the western promontory of the latter. Pliny 
(4, 12) makes the distance greater, but he probably 
measures from the harbour at the western extremity. 
Mythology deduced the name of this island from Ica- 
rus, son of Dedalus, whose body was washed upon its 
shores after the unfortunate termination of his flight. 
Bochart, however, inclines towards a Phenician der- 
ivation, and assigns, as the etymology of the name, 
Lcaure, i.e., “insula piscium,” the island of fish. In 
support of this explanation, he refers to Atheneus 
(1, 24), Stephanus Byzantinus, and others, according 
to whom one of the early Greek names of the island 
was Ichthyoessa (IyOvéecoa), i. e., “abounding in 
fish.” (Geogr. Sacr., 1, 8, sub fin.)—Icaria was of 
small extent, being long but narrow. In Strabo’s 
time it was thinly inhabited, and the Samians used it 
principally for the pasturage of their cattle. The mod- 
ern name is Nicaria. The island at the present day 
is said to abound in timber, but to be otherwise steril ; 
‘and to be inhabited by a few Greeks, very poor, and 
yery proud of their pretended descent from the impe- 
rial line of Constantine. (Georgirenes, Descrip. de 


Samos, Nicaria, &c., p. 304.) it. 
_ TeXris and Icariorts, a n given to Penelope, 
“as daughter of Icarius. . 
“ 
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__Icarivum Marg, a part of the Zgean Sea near the 
islands of Myconus and Gyarus. The ancient my- 
thologists deduce the name from Icarus, who fell into 
it and was drowned. But compare remarks under the 
article Icaria. 

_ Icarus, I. an Athenian, father of Erigone. Hay- 
ing been taught by Bacchus the culture of the vine, 
he gave some of the juice of the grape to certain shep- 
herds, who, thinking themselves poisoned, killed him. 
When they came to their senses they buried him; and 
his daughter Erigone, being shown the spot by his 
faithful dog Mera, hung herself through grief. (Apol- 
lod., 3, 14, 7.— Hygin., fab., 130.) Icarius was fa- 
bled to have been changed after death into the con- 
stellation Bootes, Erigone into Virgo, while Mera be- 
came the star_Canis. (Vid. Erigone.)—II. A son of 
C&balus of Lacedemon. He gave his daughter Pe- 
nelope in marriage to Ulysses, king of Ithaca, but he 
was so tenderly attached to her that he wished her 
husband to settle at Lacedemon. Ulysses refused ; 
and when he saw the earnest petitions of Icarius, he 
told Penelope, as they were going to embark, that she 
might choose freely either to follow him to Ithaca or 
to remain with her father. Penelope blushed in si- 
lence, and covered her head with her veil. Icarius, 
upon this, permitted his daughter to go to Ithaca, and 
immediately erected a temple to the goddess of mod- 
esty, on the spot where Penelope had covered her 
blushes with her veil. 

Ickrus, a son of Dedalus, who, with his father, fled 
with wings from Crete to escape the resentment of 
Minos. His flight being too high proved fatal to him ; 
for the sun melted the wax which cemented his wings, 
and he fell into that part of the A2gean Sea which was 
called after his name. (Ved. Icarium Mare ; and con- 
sult also remarks under the article Dedalus.) 

Ickn1, a people of Britain, north of the Trinobantes. 
They inhabited what answers now to the counties of 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. This 
nation 1s called by several different names, as Simeni 
by Ptolemy, Cenimagni by Cesar, &c. They at first 
submitted to the Roman power, but afterward revolt- 
ing in the reign of Claudius, were defeated in a great 
battle by Ostorius Scapula, the second Roman govern- 
or of Britain, A.D. 50, and reduced to a state of sub- 
jection. They again revolted under the command of 
the famous Boadicea, but were entirely defeated with 
great slaughter by Suetonius Paulinus, A.D. 61, and 
totally subjugated. Their capital was Venta Icenorum, 
now Caister, about three miles from Norwich. (Ta- 
cit., 12, 31.—Ces., B. G., 5, 21.—- Cellar, Geogr. 
Ant., vol. 2, p. 339.) 

Icuna, I. a town of Macedonia, placed by Herodo- 
tus in Botiza, and situated - ypbably at the mouth of 
the Ludias. (Herod., 7, 125% Compare Mela, 2, 3. 
—Plin., 4, 10.) From other authors, cited by Ste- 
phanus, it appears that the name was sometimes writ- 
ten Achne.—II. A city of Thessaly, near Phyllus, and 
in the district of Phthiotis. The goddess Themis was 
especially revered here. (Strab., 435.—Hom., Hymn. 
in Apoll., 94.) Fe 

IcHNisa, an ancient name of Sardinia, which it re- 
ceived from its likeness to a human foot. ’Iyvodca, 
from tyvoc, vestigium. (Pausan., 10, 17.—Plin., 3, 
7.—Sil. Ital., 12, 881.) It was also called Sandalio- 
tis, from its resemblance to a sandal (cavddA1or). Rit- 
ter, however, indulges in some very learned and curi- 
ous speculations to prove that the name Ichnusa refers, 


not to the shape of the island, but to the establishment ‘ 


in it, at an early period, of the religion of. he Sun. 
And, in support of this position, he avails hin 


skilfully of the various accounts of the print 


of human 


ints. um 
footsteps as found in different parts of the ancient — 


world. (Vorhalle, p. 351, se 
IcHTHYOPHAGI, a name g 


y the Greek geogra- 
rians in different parts 
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of the ancient world, and which indicates a people 
“living on fish.” I. A people of Gedrosia, on the 
coast of the Mare Erythreum. (Plin., 6, 23.—Arrian, 
6, 28.—Id., Ind., 26.)—II. A people in the northeast- 
ern part of Arabia Felix, along the coast of the Sinus 
Persicus.—III. A people of Trogloditica, according to 
Strabo, southwest of the island Tapozos ; probably 
near the straits of Dire, or Bab-el-Mandeb. Accord- 
ing to the Peutinger Table, they dwelt between Albus 
Portus and Berenice. a 

IcaTHyopHacoruM Sinus, a bay on the northeast- 
ern coast of Arabia Felix. 

Iconium, a very ancient city of Asia Minor, and 
‘during the Persian dominion the easternmost city of 
Phrygia. (Xen., Anah., 1, 2.) At a later period it 
became and continued the capital of Lycaonia. It was 
never a very important place : Strabo (568) calls it a 
modiyvioy, “small city.” Pliny, it is true, gives it 
‘the appellation of wrbs celeberrima, but this merely re- 
fers to its being the head of a tetrarchy of fourteen 
cities. (Plin., 5, 27.) Strabo praises the activity of 
the inhabitants and the fruitfulness of the surrounding 
country. The Greeks, according to their wonted cus- 
tom, brought their own mythology to bear on the name 
of this place, without at all caring for the fact that the 
city was called {conium long before any of their nation 
had penetrated into inner Asia. They deduced the 
appellation from eikéveoy (‘a small image’), and then 
no difficulty presented itself as to the mode of explain- 
‘ing it. According to some, Prometheus and Minerva 
‘were ordered by Jupiter, in order to replenish the earth 
after the deluge of Deucalion, to make human forms 
of clay, and to inspire them with the breath of life by 
calling in the aid of the winds. The scene of this was 
the vicinity of Iconium, whence the place received its 
name. (Steph. Byz., s. v. Ixéviov.) ‘This etymolo- 
gy, however, had but few supporters ; another and a 
‘more popular one prevailed, though of later date than 
‘the former, since Strabo and his contemporaries knew 
nothing of it. According to this last, Perseus here 
raised a column with an image of Medusa upon it, and 
thence the name of the place. (Hustath., Schol. in 
Dionys. Perieg., v. 856.) When Constantine the 
‘Great found statues of Perseus and Andromeda at 
Iconium, and caused them to be transported to Con- 
Stantinople, this discovery only served to confirm the 
previous tradition in the minds, not only of the neigh- 
bouring communities, but also of the Byzantines them- 
selves. (Antig. Consiant., 1. 2 et 6.—Bandurii, Imp. 
Orient., vol. 1, p. 24, 106.) It created no difficulty 
whatever that the name of Iconium commenced, not 
with the diphthong Ez, but the single I. Stephanus 
(J. c:) asserts, ‘that the name ought to be written with 
the initial diphthong, and it is, in fact, so written by 
Eustathius and the Byzantine historians. (Hixévioy 
—Chron. Alexandrin., Cedrenus.) Eckhel also cites 
medals on which this orthography is given; but other 
and earlier ones*have the true form, and the gramma- 
rian Cheroboscus observes, that the first syllable of 
the name was pronounced short by Menander. (Cod. 
Barocc., 50, f. 134.)—The most interesting cireum- 
stances connected with the history of Iconium, are 
those which relate-to St. Paul’s preaching there, to- 
wards the commencement of his apostolieal mission to 
the Gentiles. (Acts, 18, 51, segq.)—Under the By- 
zantine emperors frequent mention is made of this city ; 
but it had been wrested from them, first by the Sara- 
cens, and afterward by the Turks, who made it the 
-capital-of an empire, the sovereigns of which took the 
title of Sultans of Iconium. They were constantly en- 
gaged in hostilities with the Greek emperors and the 
‘crusaders, with various success; and they must be 


‘considered as'having laid the foundation of the Otto-: 


man power in Asia Minor, which commenced under 
“Osman Oglou and his descendants, on the termination 
-of the Iconian dynasty, towards the beginning of the 
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fourteenth century.—This place has been included in 
the domains of the Grand Seignior, under the name of 
Konia, ever since the time of Bajazet, who finally ex- 
tirpated the Ameers of Oaramania. It is the residence 
of a pacha. Col. Leake gives the following account 
of its present state: ‘The circumference of the walls 
of Konia is between two and three miles, beyond which 
are suburbs not much less populous than the town it- 
self. The walls, strong and lofty, and flanked with 
square towers, which at the gates are built close to- 
gether, are of the time of the Seljukian kings, who 
seem to have taken considerable pains to exhibit the 
Greek inscriptions, and the remains of architecture and 
sculpture belonging to the ancient Iconium, which they 
made use of in building the walls. The town, suburbs, 
and gardens around are plentifully supplied with water 
from streams which flow from some hills to the west- 
ward, and which to the northeast join a lake varying 
in size according to the season of the year. In the 
town carpets are manufactured, and they tan and dye 
blue and yellow leather. Cotton, wool, hides, and a 
few of the other raw materials, which enrich the su- 
perior industry and skill of the manufacturers of Eu- 
rope, are sent to Smyrna by the caravans.” (Journal 
of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. 48.) Col. Leake tray- 
elled in this country in 1800. Mr. Browne, who pass- 
ed through in 1802, says, that “the scanty population 
and shapeless mud-hovels of Konia, the abode of pov- 
erty and wretchedness, are strongly contrasted with 
what still remains of the spacious and lofty walls of 
the Greek city.” (Waulpole’s Memoirs, &c., vol. 2, p. 
121.) “The modern city,” says Capt. Kinneir, ‘has 
an imposing appearance, from the number and size of 
the mosques, colleges, and other public buildings ; but 
these stately edifices are crumbling into ruins, while 
the houses of the inhabitants consist of a mixture of 
small huts built of sun-dried brick, and wretched hoy- 
els thatched with reeds.” The same traveller also 
gives an interesting description of the antiquities of the 
place. He makes the present number of inhabitants 
about 80,000, principally Turks, with only a small pro- 
portion of Christians. 

Ipa, J. a chain of mountains in Troas, or, more 
correctly speaking, a mountainous region, extending 
in its greatest length from the promontory of Lectum 
to Zelea, and in breadth from the Hellespont to the 
neighbourhood of Adramyttium ; so that it occupied 
by its ridges and ramifications the whole of the tract 
anciently called Phrygia Minor. Among a number of 
ridges or ranges and irregular masses of mountains of 
which it is composed, there are three ridges that are 
superior in point of elevation to the rest, and one of 
them eminently so. From their relative positions to 
each other, they may be compared collectively, in point 
of form, to the Greek Delta ; the head or northeastern 
angle of which approaches the Hellespont, near the site 
of the ancient Dardanus; and the two lower angles 
approach the promontory of Lectum on the one hand, 
and Adramyttium on the other. The loftiest of these 
ridges is that which forms the right or eastern side of 
the A; extending southeastward between the Helles- 
pont and the head of the gulf of Adramyttium, and ter- 
minating in the lofty summit of Gargarus, which over- 
tops, in every distant view, the great body of Ida, like 
a dome over the body of a temple. The second ridge, 
forming the left of the A, runs parallel to the coast of 
the ASgean Sea, from north to south, at the distance 
of six or seven miles. Its commencement in the north 
is, like that of Ida, near the Hellespont, and it extends 
far on towards the promontory of Lect In a gen- 
eral view from the west it appears to extend to the 
promontory itself; although, in reality, it is separated 
from it by a wide valley, through which flows the 
Touzla or Salt River. The third ridge, forming the 
basis of the A, extends along the southern coast of the 
Lesser Phrygia, from the summi Mount Gargarus 
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to the promontory of Lectum, diminishing in altitude | 


as it proceeds towards the latter. Mr. Hawkins says 
that this ridge is not inferior in height to that which 
faces the plain of Troy. Herodotus, Xenophon, and 
Strabo evidently design by Ida the ridge towards 
Troy ; or at least they exclude Gargarus. The for- 
mer, in describing the march of Xerxes northward 
from Pergamus, Thebes, and Antandros, to Ilium, 
makes the Persian monarch leave Ida “on his left 
hand” (7, 42), that is, to the west. Now the summit 
of Gargarus being little short of an English mile in al- 
titude, what should have induced Xerxes to lead his 
army over such a ridge, when he might have gone a 
straighter and smoother road by avoiding it, and when, 
after all, he must of necessity have crossed the west- 
ern ridge also in order to arrive at Ilium?—Again, 
Xenophon says (Anab., 7), that in his way (southward) 
from Ilium through Antandros to Adramyttium, he 
crossed Mount Ida. Of course it must have been the 
western and southern ranges, as is done at present by 
those who travel from the Dardanelles to Adramyt or 
Adramyttium. Strabo unquestionably refers the ideas 
of Demetrius respecting the mountains of Cotylus 
(i.e., Gargarus) and its views to the Trojan Ida; nev- 
er supposing that the lofty mountain over Antandros 
and Gargara was Cotylus, the highest point of Ida, 
whence Demetrius derives the fountains of the Sca- 
mander, the Alsepus, and the Granicus. Strabo con- 
cluded that all these rivers sprang from that chain of 
Ida bordering on the Trojan plain which he had in 
view from the seacoast; and_which, it appears, was 
the only Ida known to him. (Rennell’s Observations 
on the Topography of Troy, p. 17, seqg.)—Ida was 
remarkable for its thick forests and excellent timber. 
Its name is thought to be derived from the circum- 
stance of its being covered with woods, idyjov Katype- 
$n¢, as Herodotus says of a part of Media (1,110). It 
was the source of many streams (Hom., Jl., 12, 19), 
and on Ida also Paris adjudged to Venus the prize of 
beauty.—II. The highest and most celebrated mount- 
ain of Crete, rising nearly in the centre of the island. 
According to Strabo, it was 600 stadia in circuit, and 
around its base were many large and flourishing cities. 
(Stab. 475.—Compare Dionys. Perieg., v. 501.) 
The summit, named Panacra, was especially sacred to 
Jove. (Callim., Hymn. in Jov., 50.) Here Jove was 
fabled to have been educated by the Corybantes, who 
on that account were called Id#i. The modern name 
of the mountain is Psiloriti. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 3, p. 381.) 

Ip#a, the surname of Cybele, because she was 
worshipped on Mount Ida. (Lwer., 2, 611.) 

Ina Dacr¥ut, priests of Cybele, who, according 
to Ephorus (ap. Diod. Sic., 5, 64.—Fragm., ed. 
Mars, p. 176), were so called from Ida, the mountain 
of Phrygia, where they had their abode. The poets 
and mythologists vary much in their accounts of this 
class of individuals. Some make them to have been 
the sons of Jupiter and the nymph Ida; others con- 
found them with the Curetes or Corybantes ; while 
others, again, make the Curetes their offspring. The 
same diversity of opinion exists as to their number. 
Some make them to have been only five (Pausan., 5, | 
7), and hence they suppose them to have been called 
Dactyli, from the analogy between their number and that 
of the fingers (dd«rvAov} on each hand. Others make 
the number much larger. Pherecydes, one of the early 
Grecian historians, spoke of 20 Idwi Dactyli placed 
on the right, and of 32 on the left, all children of Ida, 
all workers in iron, and, moreover, expert in sorcery. 
(Schol. ad Apoll. Rh., 1, 1129.—Pherecyd., fragm., 
ed Sturz., p. 146.) Hellanicus pretended that the 
Dactyli on the right were occupied with breaking the 
‘charm formed by those on the left. In one thing all 
the ancient authorities. agree , that the Idei 
Dactyli first taught mankind 1 ct of working jron | 
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and copper. (Clem. Alex., Strom., 1, p. 420.) The 
Chronicle of Paros places the date of this discovery 
under the reign of Pandion, king of Athens, that is to 
say, 1432 years before the Christian era. (Marm., 
Oxon. Epoch., 11.) Strabo informs us, that, accord- 
ing to some ancient writers, the Curetes and the Cory- 
bantes were the offspring of the Idi Dactyli; that 100° 
men, the first inhabitants of Crete, were called by this 
latter name ; that these begat nine Curetes, and that 
each one of these nine begat in his tum ten sons, 


great good sense, that early antiquity was accustomed 
to throw the garb of fable around many notions based _ 
in reality on the nature of things. An ingenious an- 
tiquary of modern times, struck by the truth of this 
remark, first calls our attention to the metrical sense 
of daxrvaog (finger), and then adds, with every ap- 
pearance of reason, that the numbers 100, 9, and 10, 
applied to the Dactyli and the Curetes, belong proba- 
bly to some arithmetical or physical theory. As to 
the name Dactyli itself, whether we must seek its ety- 
mology in the number of fingers on each hand, or else 
in the idea of measure, and, consequently, of cadence, 
equally derived from the movement of the fingers, and 
identical, besides, with the idea of number, still it is 
thought that, in forging iron by the aid of their hands 
and fingers, the Dactyli observed at first a species of 
dactylic rhythm, and that these forgers were the first 
that applied the dance to this same rhythm; from all 
which arose their peculiarname. (Jomard, sur le Sys- 
teme Métrique des anciens Egyptiens.—Descript. de 
Egypte, Antiquités, Memoires, vol. 1, p. 744, seqq.) 

Ipatium, a height and grove of Cyprus, near the 
promontory of Pedalium. It was the favourite abode 
of Venus, hence called Idalia, and here, too, Adonis 
was killed by the tooth of the boar. Virgil speaks of 
this hill or mountain under the name of Idalium (Ain., 
1, 681), and shortly after makes mention of the groves 
of Idalia (1, 693). By this last is meant the entire 
region (‘Idadla yapa.—Heyne, ad Virg., I. c.). On 
another occasion (4in., 10, 86), he speaks of a city 
named Idalium. (Compare Theocritus, 15, 101, 
Todayae te kai 1ddAvov.— Steph. Byz., s.v.) The city 
or town of Idalium is passed over in silence by the an- 
cient geographical writers. It is first referred to by 
the later scholiasts. (Serv., ad Virg., Ain., 1, 681, 
Schol. ad Theocrit., 15, 101.) It no doubt existed 
from an early period, but was too insignificant to ex- 
cite attention. D’Anville is inclined to make the 
modern Dalin correspond to the ancient grove and 
city, Idalium is said to signify literally, ‘‘ the place 
of the goddess,” in the Pheenician tongue. (Bochart, 
Geogr. Sacr., lib. 1, c. 3, p, 8356.—Compare Gale’s 
Court of the Gentiles, as cited by Clarke, Travels, 
vol. 4, p. 36, Lond. ed., 1817.) 

Ipas, a son of Aphareus, famous for his valour. 
He was among the Argonauts, and married Marpes- 
sa, the daughter of Evenus, king of Aatolia. Mar- 
pessa was carried away by Apollo, and Idas pursued 
him, and obliged him to restore her. (Vid. Mar- 


mene According to Apollodorus, Idas, with his 


other Lynceus, associated with Pollux and Castor 
to carry away some flocks; but, when they had ob- 
tdined a sufficient quantity of plunder, they refused 
to divide it into equal shares. This provoked the 
sons of Leda; Lynceus was killed by Castor, and 
Idas, to revenge his brother’s death, immediately slew 
Castor, and in his turn perished by the hand of Pol- 
lux. According to Pausanias, the quarrel between 
the sons of Leda and those of Aphareus arose from a 
different cause. Idas and Lynceus, as they say, were 
going to celebrate their nuptials with Phoebe and Hilw- — 
ra, the two daughters of Leucippus; but Castor and 
Pollux, who had been invited to partake the common 
festivity, carried off the brides, and Idas bs Lynceus 
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named Idwi Dactyli like their grandfathers. (Strabo, — if t 
473, seqq.) Strabo remarks on this occasion, with . a 
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fell in the attempt to recover their wives. (Hygin., 
fab., 14, 100, &c.—Ovid, Fast., 5, 700.—Pausan., 
4,23 5, 18.—Apollod., 3, 11, 2.) 

IpisTavisus, a plain of Germany, where Germanicus 
defeated Arminius. ‘The name appears to have some 
affinity to the German word wiese, signifying ‘a mead- 
ow.” Mannert supposes the field of battle to have 
been on the east of the Weser, south of the city of 
Minden. (Manneri, Anc. Geogr., vol. 3, p. 85.— 
Tacit., Ann., 2, 16.) ‘ 

Ipmon, I. son of Apollo and Asteria, was the prophet 
of the Argonauts. He was killed in hunting a wild 
boar in Bithynia, and received a magnificent funeral. 
He had predicted the time and manner of his death. 
(Apollod., 9.0 A dyer of Colophon, father to 
Arachne. (Ovid, Met., 6, 8.) 

Ipomenegvs (four syllables), I. succeeded his father 
Deucalion on the throne of Crete, and accompanied 
the Greeks to the Trojan war with a fleet of 90 ships. 
Daring this celebrated contest he rendered himself con- 
spicuous by his valour. At his return he made a vow 
to Neptune, in a dangerous tempest, that if he escaped 
from the fury of the seas and storms, he would offer 
to the god whatever living creature first presented it- 
self to his eye on the Cretan shore. ‘This was no 
other than his own son, who came to congratulate his 
father upon his safe return. Idomeneus performed his 
promise to the god, but the inhumanity and rashness of 
his sacrifice rendered him so odious in the eyes of his 
subjects, that he left Crete, and went abroad in quest of 
asettlement. He came to Italy, and founded a city on 
the coast of Calabria, which he called Sallentia. (Vad. 
Sallentini.) He died at an advanced age, after he had 
the satisfaction of seeing his new kingdom flourish 
and his subjects happy. According to the Greek 
scholiast on Lycophron (v. 1218), Idomeneus, during 
his absence in the Trojan war, intrusted the manage- 
ment of his kingdom to Leucos, to whom he promised 
his daughter Clisithere in marriage at his return. Leu- 
cos at first governed with moderation ; but he was per- 
suaded by Nauplius, king of Eubea, to put to death 
Meda, the wife of his master, with her daughter Cli- 
sithere, and to seize the kingdom. After these violent 
measures, he strengthened himself on the throne of 
Crete; and Idomeneus, at his return, found it impossi- 
ble to expel the usurper. (Ovid, Met., 13, 358.— 
Hygin., fab., 92.—Hom., Il., 11, &c.—Pausan., 5, 
25.—Virg., Ain., 3, 122.)—II. A Greek historian of 
Lampsacus, in the age of Epicurus. He wrote a his- 
tory of Samothrace. 

Iporn®a, a daughter of Preetus, king of Argos. 
She was cured of insanity, along with her sisters, by 
Melampus. (Vid. Proetides.) 

Ipueipa, a range of mountains in Spain, commen- 
cing among the Cantabri, and extending nearly in a 
southeastern direction through Spain until it termi- 


nates on the Mediterranean coast, near Saguntum, ’ 


which lay at its foot. Such, at least, is its extent, ac- 
cording to Strabo. Ptolemy, however, gives merely 
a part of it, from Cesar Augusta, or Saragossa, to 
Saguntum. (Strab., 161—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1, 
. 406.) 
‘ Ipuma, a country of Asia, on the confines of Pal- 
estine and Arabia, or, rather, comprehending parts of 
each, having Egypt on the west, and Arabia Petrea 
on the south and east. Its extent varied at differ- 
‘ent periods of time. Esau or Edom, from whom it 
derived its name, and his descendants, settled along 
the mountains of Sein, on the east and south of the 
Dead Sea, whence they spread themselves by degrees 
‘through the western part of Arabia Petra, and quite 
to the Mediterranean. In the time of Moses, Joshua, 
cand even of the Jewish ‘kings, they were hemmed in 
‘by the Dead Sea on one side, and the Sinus lanitis 
‘on the other. But the Idumea of the New Testament 


P. bdr iar? a small part adjoining Judea on the 
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south, and including even a portion of that country, 
which was taken possession of by the Edomites or Idu- 
means, while the land lay unoccupied during the Baby- 
lonian captivity. ‘The capital of this country was He- 
bron, which had formerly been the metropolis of the 
tribe of Judah. These ldumzans were so reduced by 
the Maccabees, that, in order to retain their possess- 
ions, they consented to embrace Judaism, and their 
territory became incorporated with Judea; although, 
in the time of our Saviour, it still retained its former 
name of Idum@a. Strabo divides it into Eastern and 
Southern Idumea, with reference to its situation from 
Palestine. The capital of the former was Bozra or 
Bossra, and of the latter, Petra or Jacktael. Idumea 
was famous for its palm-trees. (Virg., Geogr., 3, 12.) 
The country in general was hot, dry, mountainous, 
and in some parts barren. It is now inhabited by 
some tribes of wild Arabs. (Plin., 5, 13.—Juv., Sat., 
8, 160.—Stat., Sylv.,5, 2.—Mart., 10, 50.—Joseph., 
Ant. Jud., 2, 1.—Id., Bell. Jud., 4, 30.) 

Ienysvs, a city of Syria, not far from Gaza. The 
modern village of Kan-Jones marks the ancient site. 
(Herod., 3, 5.—Rennell, Geogr. Herod., vol. 1, p. 342, 
ed. 1830.) 

Jericno (in Greek ‘Iepiyotc, gen. -odvToc), a city 
of Judea, in the tribe of Benjamin, about seven leagues 
to the northeast of Jerusalem, and two from the river 
Jordan. Jericho was the first city of Canaan taken by 
Joshua, who destroyed it. A new city was afterward 
built by Hiel of Bethel, but it would seem that hefore 
the time of Hiel there was another Jericho built near 
the site of the old. ‘The situation of this city is said 
(2 Kings, 2, 19) to have been very pleasant, but 
“the water naught and the ground barren ;” when 
Elisha, at the entreaty of the inhabitants, “healed the 
water,” and rendered it wholesome and abundant. It 
is probable that, before this miracle of Elisha, the 
only water which supplied the city and adjoining plain 
was both scanty and bad; so that the inhabitants were 
destitute of this essential and fertilizing element, and 
the soil was consequently parched and barren. ‘The 
place which is by nearly all authorities considered to 
be the same with Jericho, is a mean and miserable vil- 
lage called Rieha or Rihha, situated in a plain about 
three leagues wide, surrounded by barren mountains, 
and about three miles from the Jordan. But the true 
site of ancient Jericho may be proved to have been 
about four miles higher up the valley, on the west of 
Rihha, and not far from its commencement on this 
side, at the foot of the mountains. Here Mr. Buck- 
ingham found a large square area, enclosed by long 
and regular mounds, uniform in their height, breadth, 
and angle of slope, which seemed to mark the place 
of enclosing walls, now worn into mounds. Besides 
which, the foundations of other walls in detached 
pieces, portions of ruined buildings of an indefinable 
nature, shafts of columns, &c., were seen scattered 
about over the widely-extended heaps of this ruined 
city, which seemed to cover a surface of square miles. 
These remains, nothing of which kind is to be found 
at Ribha, may be considered as sufficient to determine 
the position of ancient Jericho; besides which, to re- 
move all doubt upon the subject, they agree exactly 
with the required distance from Jerusalem on one side, 
and the Jordan on the other, as given by Josephus, who 
makes it 150 furlongs from the former, and 60 from the 
latter. The plain of Jericho extends eastward to the 
Jordan, and is nearly enclosed on all sides by barren 
and rugged mountains. This circumstance, with the 
lowness of its level, renders it extremely hot; so. 
much so as to enable the palm-tree to flourish, which 
is not the case in any other part of Judea. Jericho 
itself was indeed always celebrated for the abundant 
growth of this tree, which obtained for it the name of 


“the city of palm-trees.” (Deut., 34, 3.—Judges 
1, 16; 3, 13.) Joa Bis 
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neighbouring country abounded in thick groves of 
these trees, together with the tree which afforded the 
balm or balsam of Gilead. At present, however, there 
is not a tree of any kind, either palm or balsam, and 
scarcely any verdure or bushes, to be seen about the 
site of this deserted city. But the desolation with 
which its ruins are surrounded is rather to be ascribed, 
according to Mr. Buckingham, to the cessation of the 
usual agricultural labours on the soil, and the want of 
a distribution of water over it by the aqueducts, the 
remains of which evince that they were constructed 
chiefly for that purpose, than to any change in the cli- 
mate or the soil; an observation which may be ex- 
tended to many parts of the Holy Land. (Mansford’s 
Scripture Gazetteer, p. 208, seqq.) 

Terne, one of the ancient names of Ireland. Pyth- 
eas, who, to his own personal acquaintance with this 
quarter of the globe, added much information respect- 
ing it, which he had obtained from the early inhabitants 
of Gades in Spain, is the first who calls Ireland by the 
name of Ierne (7 ’Iépv7). From Aristotle, a contempo- 
rary of his, we learn that what are now England and 
Treland were then denominated Bperavixal vijoot. 
(De Mundo, c.3.) In Cesar’s commentaries a change 
of appellation appears. England is there styled Bri- 
tannia, and Ireland, Hibernia. (B. G., 5, 12, &c.) 
The idea very naturally suggests itself, that Cesar 
may have given this name to the latter island of his 
own accord, for the purpose of denoting the severity 
of its climate, and that the meaning of the term is 
nothing more than Winter-land. Such a supposition, 
however, although it may wear a plausible appearance, 
seems to have no foundation whatever in fact. It is 
more than probable that Cesar gives the name as he 
heard it from others, without associating with it any 
idea of cold. He merely places the island to the west 
of Britain. It was Strabo who made it lie far to the 
north, and, in consequence of this error, first gave rise 
to the opinion, if any such were ever in reality enter- 
tained, that the climate of Ireland was cold and rig- 
orous. But a question here presents itself, whether 
Terne or Hibernia be the true appellation of this island. 
The latter, we believe, will, on examination, appear en- 
_ titled to the preference. It is more than probable that 
Pytheas received the name Ierne from the mouths of 
the neighbouring nations, contracted from Hibernia. 
This supposition would approach to certainty, if we 
possessed any means of substantiating as a fact, that 
the appellation Hiberni, which is given to the inhabi- 
tants of the island, was used in the old accounts re- 
specting it, and not first introduced by so late a writer 
as Avienus. A strong argument may be deduced, 
however, from what appears to have been the ancient 
pronunciation of the word Hibernia. The consonant 
6 may have been softened down so as to resemble ou 
in sound, a change far from uncommon; and hence 
Hibernia would be pronounced as if written ‘Iovep- 
via, whence lerne may very easily have been formed. 
(Consult remarks under the article Iuverna.) The 
modem name Erin, which is sometimes applied to 
Treland, is an evident derivation from Ierne, if not 
itself the ancient Erse root of that term. Ireland 
was known at a very early period to the ancient mar- 
iners of southern Europe, by the appellation of the 
Holy Island. This remarkable title leads to the sus- 
picion that the primitive seat of the Druidical sys- 
tem of worship may have been in Ireland. Cesar, 
it is true, found Druids in Gaul, but he states, at the 
same time, that they were always sent to complete 
their religious education in Britain; and we shall per- 
ceive, if we compare later authorities, that the sanc- 
tuary of the Druids was not in Britain itself, but in the 
island of Anglesea, between which and the adjacent 
coast of Ireland the distance across is only 85 miles. 
Had the Romans extended t! uiries on this sub- 
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such accounts from them as would have substantiated 
what has just been advanced. As regards the early 
population of this island, it may, we believe, be safely 
assumed as a fact, that the northern half of the coun- 
try was peopled by the Scoti; not only because in 
later years we find Scoti in this quarter as well as on 
the Isle of Man, but because even at the present day 
the Erse language is not completely obliterated in 
some of the northern provinces. The southern half of 
the island seems to have had a Celtic population, It 
is a very curious fact, however, that the names of 
many places in ancient Jreland, as given by Ptolemy, 
bear no resemblance whatever either to Scottish or 
Celtic appellations. This has given rise to various 
theories, and, in particular, to one which favours the 
idea of migrations from the Spanish peninsula. Taci- 
tus considers the Silures in Britain as of Spanish ori- 
gin; but this supposition is merely grounded on an 
accidental resemblance in some national customs. In- 
quiries have been made in modern days into the Basque 
language, which is supposed to contain traces of the 
ancient Iberian, but no analogy has been discovered 
between it and the modern Irish. The Roman arms 
never reached Ireland, although merchants of that na- 
tion often visited its coasts. From the accounts of 
the latter, Ptolemy obtained materials for his map of 
this island. It is worthy of remark, that this geogra- 


pher does not name a single place in northern Scotland, 


whereas, in the same quarter of the sister island, he 
mentions as many as 10 cities, one of them of consid- 
erable size, and three others of the number situate on 
the coast. Is not this a proof that Ireland, at this 
early period, had attained a considerable degree ot 
civilization? A barbarous people never found cities 
on the coast. In addition to what has thus far been re- 
marked, it may be stated that Herodotus was equally 
ignorant of Ireland and Britain. Eratosthenes gives a 
general and rude outline of the latter, but knew nothing 
of the former. Strabo had some knowledge, though 
very imperfect, of both. Pliny’s information, with re- 
gard to both Britain and Ireland, greatly surpasses 
that of his predecessors. Diodorus Siculus calls the 
latter Iris or Irin, and copies a foolish story of the na- 
tives being cannibals. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, pt. 
2, p. 33, seqq.) 

JERUSALEM, the capital of 
yma.) 

Tceineruis, a town of Mauretania Cesariensis, west 
of the mouth of the river Ampsagas, and north of Cirta. 
Itis now Gigeri or Jigel. (Pliny, 5, 2.—Amm. Mar- 
cell., 29, 5.) 

Ieizium, now Giglio, an island of Italy, near the 
coast of Etruria, off the promontory of Argentarius. 
The thick woods of this island served as a place of 
refuge for a great number of Romans, who fled from 
the sack of Rome by Attila. (Mela, 2, '7.—Rutilius, 
It. I., 325.) , 

Ignatius, a martyr who suffered at Rome during 
the third persecution of the Christians. He was a 
Syrian by birth, and an immediate disciple of St. John 
the Evangelist, who, in the 67th year of the Christian 
era, committed the church at Antioch to his pastoral 
superintendence, as successor to Euodius. Over this 
bishopric he presided for upward of 40 years, when the 
Emperor Trajan, after his triumph over the Dacians, en- 
tering the city, exercised many severities towards those 
who professed the Christian faith, and summoned the 
prelate himself before him, on which occasion Ignatius 
conducted himself with such boldness in the imperial 
presence, that he was forthwith sent to Rome, and or- 
dered to be exposed in the amphitheatre to the fury of 
wild beasts. This dreadful death he underwent with 
great fortitude, having availed himself of the interval be- 
tween his sentence and its execution to strengthen, by 
his exhortations, the faith of the Roman converts. Af- 
ter his decease, which took place A.D. } pt accord- 
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ing to some accounts, A.D. 116, his remains were carried 
to Antioch for interment.—If, as some suppose, Ignati- 
us was not one of the little children whom Jesus took up 
in his arms and blessed, it is certain that he conversed 
familiarly with the apostles, and was perfectly acquaint- 
ed with their doctrine. Of his works there remain 
seven epistles, edited in 1645 by Archbishop Usher, 
republished by Cotelerius in 1672, in his collection of 
the writings of the apostolical fathers ; and again print- 
ed in 1697 at Amsterdam, with notes, and the com- 
mentaries of Usher and Pearson. An English transla- 
tion of them, from the pen of Archbishop Wake, is to 
be found among the works of that prelate. There are 
some other letters of minor importance, which, though 
the question of their authenticity has met with sup- 
porters, are generally considered to have been attribu- 
ted to him on insufficient authority.—II. A patriarch 
of Constantinople, about the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury. He was son to the Emperor Michael Curopala- 


ta, and on the deposition of his father assumed the | 


ecclesiastical habit. The uncompromising firmness 
which he displayed after his elevation to the patriar- 
chal chair in 847, in subjecting Bardas, a court-fayour- 
ite, to the censures of the church, on account of an in- 
cestuous connexion, caused him to undergo a tempo- 
rary deprivation of office. Under Basil, however, he 
was restored to his former dignity, and presided in his 
capacity of patriarch at the eighth general council. 
His death took place about the year 878. (Gorton’s 
Biogr. Dict., vol. 2, p. 162.) 

Icuvium, a city of Umbria, on the Via Flaminia, to 
the south of Tifernum, and at the foot of the main 
chain of the Apennines. It is now Eugubdio, or, as 
it is more commonly called, Gubbio. Iguvium was a 
municipal town; and, as it would seem from the im- 
portance attached to its possession by Cesar when he 
invaded Italy, a place of some consequence. (Ce@s., 
Bell. Cw., 1, 2—Compare Cic. ad Att., 7, 18.—Plin., 
3,14.) This city has acquired great celebrity in mod- 
ern times, from the discovery of some interesting 
monuments in its vicinity, in the year 1440. These 
consist of several bronze tablets covered with inscrip- 
tions, some of which are in Umbrian, others in Latin 
characters. They have been made the subject of 
many a learned dissertation by modern literati. The 
most recent work on the subject is by Grotefend, en- 
titled Rudimenta Lingue Umbrice, 4to, Hannov., 
1835-39. 

Ina or Inva, an island of the Tyrrhene Sea, off the 
coast of Etruria, and about ten miles from the prom- 
ontory of Populonium. It was early celebrated for its 
rich iron mines ; but by whom they were first discov- 
ered and worked is uncertain, as they are said to ex- 
hibit the marks of labours carried on for an incalculable 
time. (Pini, Osserv. Mineral. sulla miniera di ferro’ 
di Rio, &c., 1777, 8vo.— Lettre sur V histoire naturelle 
de Isle d’ Elbe, par Koestlin, Vienne, 1780, 8vo.) It 
even seems to have been a popular belief among the 
ancients, that the metallic substance was constantly 
renewed. (Aristot., de iin 1158.—Strab., 223. 
—Plin., 34, 14.) It is probable that the Phenicians 
were the first to make known the mineral riches of 
this island, and that it was from them the Tyrrheni 
learned to estimate its value, which may have held 
out to them no small inducement for settling on a coast 
otherwise deficient in natural advantages. It is to 
the latter people that we ought to trace the name of 
ZEthalia, given to this island by the Greeks, and which 
the latter derived from at@w (to burn), in allusion to the 
number of forges on the island. According to Polybi- 
us (ap. Steph. Byz.), the same appellation was given 
_ to Lemnos, a Tyrrhenian settlement in early times. 

Ilva is now Elba. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 
210.) . 
Iercabnes, a Spanish tribe, east of the Edetani, 


on both sides of the Iberus, near its mouth. Dertosa_ 
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(now Tortosa) and Tarraco (now Tarragona) were two 
of their towns. (Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 418.) 

ILerpDa, the capital city of the Ilergetes in Spain, 
situate on the Sicoris or Segre, a tributary of the Ibe- 
rus. (Strabo, 161.) ‘The situation of this place, near 
the foot of the Pyrenees, exposed it incessantly to 
the horrors of war, from the time that the Romans be- 
gan to penerate into Spain. It was celebrated for the 
resistance it made against Cesar, under the lieutenants 
of Pompey, Afranius and Petreius, who were, how- 
ever, finally defeated. (Caes., B. Civ., 1, 61.—Flor., 
4, 12.—Appian, B. Civ., 2, 42.) In the reign of 
Gallienus it was almost entirely destroyed by the bar- 
barians, who, migrating from Germany, ravaged the 
western parts of the empire. It is now Lerida in 
Catalonia. (Auson., Epist. ad Paullin., 26, 59.—Id., 
Profess., 23, 4.—Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 451.) 

Inercétes. Ved. llerda. 

Ivia, otherwise called Rhea Silvia, daughter of Nu- 
mitor, king of Alba, was appointed one of the vestal 
virgins by Amulius, after the latter had wrested from 
his brother Numitor the kingdom of Alba. Amulius 
made his niece a vestal to prevent her having any off- 
spring, the vestals being bound to perpetual chastity. 
Mars, however, according to the old legend, overpow- 
ered the timid maiden in the sacred grove, whither 
she had gone to draw water from a spring for the ser- 
vice of the temple. She became the mother of Rom- 
ulus and Remus, and, according to one account, was 
buried alive on the banks of the Tiber. Ennius,. how- 
ever, as cited by Porphyrion (ad Hor., Od., 1, 2, 17), 
makes her to have been cast into the Tiber, previous to 
which she had become the bride of the Anio. Horace, 
on the contrary, speaks of her as having married the 
god of the Tiber. Servius (ad din., 1, 274) alludes 
to this version of the fable as adopted by Horace and 
others. Acron also, in his scholia on the passage in 
Horace just cited, speaks of Ilia as having married the 
god of the Tiber. According to the account which 
he gives, Ilia was buried on the bank of the Anio, and 
the river, having overflowed its borders, carried her 
remains down to the Tiber; hence she was said to 
have espoused the deity of the last-mentioned stream. 

Ixias, a celebrated poem composed by Homer, upon 
the Trojan war, which delineates the wrath of Achilles, 
and all the calamities which befell the Greeks, from the 
refusal of that hero to appear in the field of battle. 
It finishes with the funeral rites of Hector, whom Achil- 
les had sacrificed to the shade of his friend Patroclus, 
and is divided into twenty-four books.—Modern crit- 
ics differ very much in opinion with regard to the 
proper termination of the Iliad. Wolf and Heyne, 
with others, think that there is an excess of two books, 
and that the death of Hector is the true end of the 
poem. The 23d and 24th books, therefore, they con- 
sider as the work of another author. Granville Penn, 
however, has undertaken to show (Primary Argument 
of the Iliad, Lond., 1821), that the poem is to be taken 
as a whole, and that its primary and governing argu- 
ment is the sure and irresistible power of the divine 
will over the most resolute and determined will of 
man, exemplified in the death and burial of Hector, by 
the instrumentality of Achilles, as the immediate pre- 
liminary to the destruction of Troy.—The following 
observations on the unity and general character of the 
Iliad, taken from an able critique in the Quarterly Re- 
view (No. 87, p. 147, segq.), may be read with advan- 
tage by the student. ‘Does the Iliad appear to have 
been cast, whole and perfect, in one mould, by the 
vivifying energy of its original creator, or does it bear 
undeniable marks of its being an assemblage of uncon- 
nected parts, blended together, or fused into one mass 
by a different and more recent compiler!—We cannot 
but think the universal admiration of its unity by the 
better, the poetic age of Greece, almost conclusive tes- 
timony to its original uniform egmpoesuon. Tt was 
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not till the age of the grammarians that its primitive in- 
tegrity was called in question; nor is it injustice to 
assert, that the minute and analytical spirit of a gram- 
marian is not the best qualification, for the profound 
feeling, the comprehensive conception of an harmoni- 
ous whole. The most exquisite anatomist may be no 
judge of the symmetry of the human frame, and we 
would take the opinion of Chantrey or Westmacott 
on the proportions and general beauty of a form rather 
than that of Mr. Brodie or Sir Astley Cooper.—There 
is some truth, though some malicious exaggeration, in 
the lines of Pope: 


‘The critic eye, that microscope of wit, 
Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit: 
How parts relate to parts, or they to whole ; 
The body’s harmony, the beaming soul ; 
Are things which Kuster, Burman, Wasse, shall see, 
When man’s whole frame is obvious to a flea.’ 


—We would not comprehend, under this sweeping 
denunciation, men of genius as well as critical saga- 
city, such as Heyne and Wolf, still less those of the 
highest poetic feeling, who, both in this and other 
countries, are converts to their system. Yet there is 
a sort of contagion in literary as well as religious scep- 
ticism ; we like, in scholarship, to be on the stronger 
side, and the very names of Bentley, Wolf, and Heyne 
would sweep a host of followers into their train. In 
the authors of a paradox, criticism, like jealousy, fur- 
nishes the food which it grows on; and it is astonish- 
ing, when once possessed with a favourite opinion, 
how it draws ‘from trifles confirmation strong,’ and 
overlooks the most glaring objections ; while, if the 
new doctrine once forces its way into general notice, 
ardent proselytes crowd in from all quarters, until that 
which was at first a timid and doubtful heresy, be- 
comes a standard article of the scholar’s creed, from 
which it requires courage to dissent. Such to us ap- 
pears to have been the fate of the hypotheses before us. 
—For, in the first place, it seems that many of the ob- 
jections to the original unity of the poem apply with 
equal force to the Pisistratid compilation. It is, for 
instdiice, quite as likely, that in the heat of composi- 
tion the bard should have forgotten something ; that, 
for example, owing to his obliviousness, the Pylem- 
enes, whom he had slain outright in the fifth book, 
should revive, gallantly fighting, in the thirteenth ; 
and thus, in a different way from the warrior of the 
Italian poet : 


‘ Andare combatiendo, ed esser morto.’ 


The slow and cautious compiler is even less likely to 
have made such an oversight than the rapid and inven- 
tive poet; and, by-the-way, Sancho Panza’s wife’s 
name zs changed, through Cervantes’ forgetfulness of 
such trifles, in the second part of Don Quixote ; but 
no such /apsus can be alleged against the spurious 
continuator of the rormance, Avellenada. Nor, sec- 
ondly, will any critical reader of Homer pretend that 
we possess the Homeric poems entire and uninterpo- 
lated. ‘That they were, at one period of their history, 
recited in broken fragments ; that the wandering rhap- 
sodists would not scruple to insert occasionally verses 
of their own ; that certain long and irrelevant passages 
of coarser texture may have thus been interwoven into 
the rich tissue of the work—all these points will read- 
ily be conceded: but while these admissions explain 
almost every discrepance of composition and anomaly 
of language and versification, they leave the main ques- 
tion, the unity of the original design, entirely un- 
touched.—We will hazard one more observation be- 
fore we venture to throw down our glove in defence 
of the suspected unity of the Iliad. I 
‘supposition (for the objection does not strictly apply 
to that of Wolf), the Iliad was compiled from scat- 
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Pisistratide, it is surely unaccountable that, consider- 
ing the whole of the Trojan war must have been a fa- 
vourite subject with these wandering bards, all the 
more valuable part of this poetry should easily com- 
bine into a plan, embracing only so short a period of 
these ten years of splendid Grecian enterprise. Had 
not one of these numerous Homers touched with Ho- 
meric life and truth any of the other great poetical 
events which preceded, or the still more striking inci- 
dents which followed the wrath of Achilles and the 
death of Hector—the destruction of the city, for in- 
stance—the midnight devastation of ancient Ilium ? 
We are far from asserting that many passages of the 
Iliad—as the adventures of Diomed, the night enter- 
prise of Diomed and Ulysses, with the death of Rhe- 
sus—necessarily belong to that period of the war ; it 
is possible that they may have been inlaid into the 
work by a later and a foreign hand ; but it is some- 
what incredible thatthe compilers should have been 
able to condense the whole of the nobler Homeric 
poetry into the plan of the Iliad and Odyssey ; and if 
they rejected any passages of equal merit, what be- 
came of them? Did they form the poems of Arctinus, 
Stasinus, and Lesches? were they left to be moulded 
up in the Cyclic poems? But how immeasurably in- 
ferior, by the general consent of Greece, was all the 
rest of their epic poetry to the Iliad and Odyssey! It 
is probable that the better passages in the poem of 
Quintus Calaber are borrowed, or but slightly mod- 
ified, from the Cyclic poets; but how rarely do we 
recognise the clear, the free, the Homeric life and en- 
ergy of the two great poems! But we must go far- 
ther. To us, we boldly confess, the fable of the Iliad 
is, if not its greatest, among its greatest perfections ; 
the more we study it, like a vast and various yet still 
uniform building, the more it assumes a distinct rela- 
tion of parts, a more admirable consonance in its gen- 
eral effect: it is not the simple unity of the single 
figure, as in the Odyssey, but it is the more daring 
complexity of the historical design, the grouping of a 
multitude of figures, subordinate to the principal, which 
appears the more lofty from the comparative height 
of those around him. ‘The greatness of Achilles in 
the Iliad is not that of Teneriffe, rising alone from the 
level surface of the ocean, but rather that of Atlas, the 
loftiest peak of a gradually ascending chain ; he is sur- 
rounded by giants, yet still collo supereminet omnes. 
Much of the difficulty has arisen from seeking in the 
Iliad a kind of technical unity, foreign to the charac- 
ter and at variance with the object of the primitive 
epopee: it is a unity, as a French critic, La Motte, 
long ago remarked, of interest. Mr. Coleridge has 
sensibly observed, ‘it may well, indeed, be doubted 
whether the alleged difficulty is not entirely the crit- 
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ic’s own creation; whether the presumption of the _ 
necessity for a pre-arranged plan, exactly commensu- 


rate with the extent of the poem, is not founded on a 


misconception of the history and character of early 


heroic poetry.’ 


The question is not, whether the — 


whole fable is strict] comprised within the brief prop- 


osition of the subj in the simple exordium, but 
whether the hearer’s mind is carried on with constant 
and unfailing excitement ; whether, if the bard had 
stopped short of the termination of his poem, he would 
not have left a feeling of dissatisfaction on the mind ; 
at least, whether every event, even to the lamentations 
over the body of Hector, does not flow so naturally 
from the main design, and seem so completely to carry 
us on in an unbroken state of suspense and intense 
curigsity, that even to the last verse we are almost in- 
clined to regret that the strain breaks off too soon : 


“ The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, that he a while — 
Thought him still speaking.” ofa 
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dividers of the Iliad, have zealously sought out every 
apparent discrepance and contradiction in the several 
parts of the poem, some diligent student, on the other 
side, would examine into all the fine and delicate al- 
lusions between the most remote parts—the prepara- 
tions in one book for events which are developed in 
another—the slight prophetic anticipations of what is 
to come, and the equally evanescent references to the 
past—those inartificial and undesigned touches which 
indisputably indicate that the same mind has been 
perpetually at work in a subtler manner than is con- 
ceivable in a more recent compiler. ‘This has been 
done in a few instances by M. Lange, in his fervent 
vindication of the unity of the Iliad, addressed to the 
celebrated Goethe ; in more by Mr. Knight, who has 
applied himself to obviating the objections of Heyne, 
but still not so fully or so perfectly as, we are per- 
suaded, might be done. It is obviously impossible 
for us, in our limited space, to attempt an investiga- 
tion at once so minute and so extensive, nor can we 
find room for more than a brief and rapid outline of 
that unity of interest which appears to us to combine 
the several books of the Iliad, if not into one precon- 
ceived and predistributed whole, yet into one con- 
tinuous story; in which, however the main object be 
at times suspended, and apparently almost lost sight 
of, it rises again before us, and asserts its predominant 
importance, while all the other parts of the design, 
however prominent and in bold relief, recede and ac- 
knowledge their due subordination to that which is 
the central, the great leading figure of the majestic 
group. ‘The general design of the Iliad, then, was to 
celebrate the glory of the Grecian chieftains at the 
most eventful period of the war before Troy; the es- 
pecial object, the pre-eminent glory of the great Thes- 
salian chieftain, during this at the same time the most 
important crisis of his life. The first book shows us 
at once who is to be what is vulgarly called the hero of 
the poem: Achilles stands forth as the assertor of the 


thes of the yods—the avenger of the injured priest- 
ood—taking the lead with the acknowledged superior- 


"ity due to his valour, bearding the sovereign of men, 


the great monarch, who commands the expedition. 
Wronged by Agamemnon, so as to enlist the generous 
sympathies on his side, yet. without any disparagement 
to the dignity of his character, he recedes into inaction, 
but it is an inaction which more forcibly enthrals our 
interest. In another respect, nothing shows the good 
fortune, or, rather, the excellent judgment of the poet, 
so much as this dignified secession through so large a 
part of this poem. Had Achilles been brought more 
frequently forward, he must have been successfully re- 
sisted, and thus his pre-eminent valour have been dis- 
paraged ; or the poet must have constantly raised up 
antagonists more and more valiant and formidable, in 
the same manner as the romancers are obliged, in or- 
der to keep up the fame of their Amadis or Esplandian, 
to go on creating more tall, and monstrous, and many- 
headed giants, till they have exhausted all imaginable 
dimensions, and all calculable multiplication of heads 
and arms. The endless diversity of his adventures 
permits Ulysses, in the Odyssey, to be constantly on 
the scene. His character rises with the dangers to 
which he is exposed, for he contends with the elements 
and the gods. Achilles could scarcely be in danger, 
for his antagonists must almost always be men. It is 
surprising how much the sameness of war is varied in 
the Iliad, but this chiefly arises from its fluctuations, 
which could scarcely have taken place in the presence 
of Achilles, without lowering his transcendent powers. 
Yet, thongh he recedes, Achilles is not lost to our 
sight ; like the image of Brutus in the Roman proces- 
sion, his absence, particularly as on every opportunity 
some allusion is made to his superior valour, power, 
or even heauty and swiftness, rivets our attention. In 
the mean a the occasion is seized for displaying 
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the prowess of the other great chieftains ; they are led 
forth in succession, exhibiting splendid valour and en- 
terprise, but still are found wanting in the hour of 
trial ; the gallantry of Diomed, the spirit of Menelaiis, 
the heavy brute force of Ajax, the obstinate courage of 
Idomeneus—even the power and craft of the deities, 
are employed in vain to arrest the still advancing, still 
conquering forces of Hector and the Trojans, till at 
Jast they are thundering before the outworks of the 
camp, and forcing their way into its precincts. Not 
that the progress of Trojan success is rapid and con- 
tinuous ; the war fluctuates with the utmost variety of 
fortune ; the hope and fear of the hearer is in a con- 
stant state of excitement, lest Hector should fall by a 
meaner hand, and, notwithstanding the proud seces- 
sion of Achilles, Greece maintain her uninterrupted 
superiority. Still, on the whole, Jove is inexorable ; 
the tide of Trojan success swells onward to its height; 
Patroclus, in the arms of Achilles, arrests it for a time, 
but in vain; it recoils with redoubled fury ; up to the 
instant, the turning point of the poem, the tremendous 
crisis for which the whole Iliad has hitherto been, as it 
were, a skilful prelude; when, unarmed and naked, 
Achilles, with his voice alone, and by the majesty of 
his appearance, blazing with the manifest terrors of the 
deity, arrests at once and throws back the tide of vic- 
tory; and from that moment the safety, the triumph 
of Greece, are secure, the fate of Hector and of Troy 
sealed for ever. This passage, as expressive of human 
energy, mingled with the mysterious awe attendant on 
a being environed by the gods, is the most sublime in 
the whole range of poetry. (Jl., 18, 245.) ‘The only 
parallel to this unrivalled passage is the crisis or turn- 
ing point in the fortunes of the Odyssey, when Ulysses 
throws off at once his base disguise, leaps on the thresh- 
old, and rains his terrible arrows among the cowering 
suiters. There is the same mingling of the supernatu- 
ral as Ulysses tries his bow.—These two passages we 
have never read and compared, without feeling, how- 
ever from all other reasons sceptics as to the single au- 
thorship of the two great poems, an inward and almost 
irresistible conviction of the identity of mind from which 
they sprang—this convergence, as it were, of the whole 
interest to a single point, and that point—that mepimér- 
eva, as the Greek critics would call it—brought out 
with such intense and transcendent energy, the whole 
power of the leading character condensed, and bursting 
forth in one unrivalled effort. Each seems too original 
to be an imitation, and though apparently of the same 
master, of that master by no means servilely copying 
himself.—On no part of the Iliad has so much been 
written as on the armour framed by Vulcan, more es- 
pecially on the shield of Achilles. We would only 
point out the singular felicity of its position, as a quiet 
relief and resting-place between the first sudden break- 
ing forth of the unarmed Achilles, and his more pre- 
pared and final going out to battle; two passages 
which, if they had followed too close upon each other, 
would have injured the distinctness and completeness 
of each. Of the final going forth of Achilles to battle, 
his irresistible prowess, his conflict with the River 
God, and his immediate superiority over the appalled 
and flying Hector, nothing need be said, but that it 
fully equals the high-wrought expectations excited by 
the whole previous preparation. That single trumpet- 
sound, which preluded with its terrific blast, grows 
into the most awful din of martial sound that ever was 
awakened by the animating power of poet.—Even the 
last two books, if we suppose the main object of the 
poet to be the glory of the great Thessalian hero, with 
only such regard to the unity of his fable as that it 
should never cease to interest, are by no means su- 
ror etn The religious influence which funeral rites 

eld over the minds of the Greeks, and the opportunity 
of displaying Achilles in the interchange of free and 
noble courtesy, as liberal as he was valiant, might well 
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tempt the poet, assured of his hearer’s profound sym- 
pathy, to prolong the strain. ‘The last book, unneces- 
sary as it seems to the development of the wrath of 
Achilles, yet has always appeared to us still more re- 
markably conducive to the real though remote design 
of the Iliad. We have before observed, that the pre- 
mature and preadvanced mind of the poet seems to 
have delighted in relieving the savage conflict with 
traits of milder manners; and the generous conduct of 
Achilles, and his touching respect for the aged Priam, 
might almost seem as a prophetic apology to a gentler 
age for the barbarity with which the poet might think 
it necessary to satisfy the implacable spirit of vengeance 
which prevailed among his own warlike compeers. 
Hector dragged at the car of his insulting conqueror 
was for the fierce and martial vulgar, for the carousing 
chieftain, scarcely less savage than the Northman, de- 
jighted only by his dark Sagas; Hector’s body, pre- 
served by the care of the gods, restored with honour 
to Priam, lamented by the desolate women, for the 
heart of the poet himself, and for the few congenial 
spirits which could enter into his own more chastened 
tone of feeling.—Still, in all this there is nothing of 
the elaborate art of a later age; it is not a skilful com- 
piler, arranging his materials so as to produce the most 
striking effect: the design and the filling up appear to 
us to be evidently of the same hand ; there is the most 
perfect harmony in the plan, the expression, the versi- 
fication ; and we cannot, by any effort, bring ourselves 
to suppose that the separate passages, which form the 
main interest of the poem, the splendid bursts, or more 
pathetic episodes, were originally composed without 
any view to their general effect ; in short, that a whole 
race of Homers struck out, as it were by accident, all 
these glorious living fragments, which lay in a kind of 
unformed chaos, till a later and almost mightier Homer 
commanded them to take form, and combine themselves 
into a connected and harmonious whole.—There is an- 
other very curious fact, on which we do not think, 
though it was perceived by both Wolf and Heyne, that 
sufficient stress has been laid—the perfect consistency 
of the characters in the separate parts of the poem. It 
is quite conceivable that there should have been a sort 
of conventional character assigned to different heroes 
by the minstrels of elder Greece. ‘To take Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s illustration of the ballads on Robin Hood; in 
all of these bold Robin is still the same frank, careless, 
daring, generous, half-comic adventurer: so Achilles 
may have been by prescription, 


Impiger, wracundus, inexorabilis, acer ; 


Ajax heavy and obstinate, Ulysses light and subtle ; 
but can we thus account for the finer and more deli- 
cate touches of character, the sort of natural consist- 
encies which perpetually identify the hero, or even the 
female of one book, with the same person in another? 
—Take, for instance, that of Helen, perhaps the most 
difficult to draw, certainly drawn with the most ad- 
mirable success. She is, observes Mr. Coleridge, 
‘a genuine lady, graceful in motion and speech, no- 
ble in her associations, full of remorse for a fault, for 
which higher powers seem responsible, yet graceful 
and affectionate towards those with whom that fault 
had connected her.’ Helen first appears in the third 
book, in which it is difficult to admire too much the 
admiration of her beauty extorted from the old men, 
who are sitting tertiyecouy éocxdrec 
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Alvéc davarnat Bene cig Gra korkev. 
: (l., 3, 156, seqq.) 
No wonder such celestial charms 
- For nine long years have set the world in arms. 
What winning graces! what majestic mien! — 
«She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen. — 
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Nothing can equal this, except the modesty with which 
she alludes to her own shame ; the courteous respect 
with which she is treated by Priam and Antenor; the 
touching remembrance of her home and of her broth- 
ers ; and the tender emotions excited by the reminis- 
cences which flow from the history of almost each suc- 
cessive warrior as she describes them to Priam.—In 
the same book, we find her soon after reproaching the 
recreant Paris; yet, under the irresistible influence of 
the goddess, yielding to his embraces in that well- 
known passage, over which Pope has thrown a volup- 
tuous colouring foreign to the chaster simplicity of the 
original.—The companion to the first lovely picture is 
the interview between Hector and Helen, in book vi., 
]. 348, when she addresses her brother.—We turn to 


the close of the poem, and find the lamentation of 
Helen over the body of Hector, which we concur with 
Mr. Coleridge in considering almost the sweetest pas- 
sage of the poem. But beautiful as it is in itself as an 
insulated fragment, how much does it gain in pathetic 
tenderness, when we detect its manifest allusions to 
the two earlier scenes to which we have referred above! 
—Compare all these, and then consider whether ‘it is 
possible to suppose that the Helen of the Iliad sprung 
from different minds, or even from the same mind, not 
full of the preconcerted design of one great poem. 
Could even Simonides, if Simonides assisted in the 
work of compilation, have imagined, or so dexterously 
inserted, these natural allusions ?”— For some very 
able remarks on this same subject, consult Muiiller, 
Eistory of Grecian Literature, p. 48, seqq. 

In1ENsEs, a people of Sardinia, fabled to have been 
descended from some Trojans who came to that island 
after the fall of Troy. ‘They were driven into the 
mountains by Libyan colonies, and here, according to 
Pausanias (10, 17), the name [eve existed even in his 
time. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 475.) 

IL16ne, the eldest daughter of Priam, who married 
Polymnestor, king of Thrace. (Virg., din., 1, 657. 
—Consult Heyne, Excurs., ad loc.) 

Inissus, a small stream rising to the northeast of 
Athens, and from which that city was principally sup- 
plied with water. 
few miles, in the marshes to the south of the place. 
From the beautiful passage in which Plato alludes to 
it (Phedrus, p. 229), it appears to have been at that 
period a perennial stream, whereas now it is almost 
always dry, its waters being either drawn off to irri- 
gate the neighbouring gardens, or to supply the arti- 
ficial fountains of Athens. The modern name is Jlsse. 
(Leake’s Topogr., p. 49.) 


| Itrruyia, a goddess who presided over childbirth, 


and who was the same in the Greek mythology with 
the Juno Lucina of the Romans. In the Iliad (11, 


was, strictly speaking, the name of the district. 


270) mention is made of Ilithyie in the plural, and 
they are called the daughters of Juno. In two other 
parts, however, of the same poem (16, 187, and 19, 
103), the term Ilithyia occurs in the singular. In the 
Odyssey (19, 188) and in Hesiod (Theog., 922) the 
number is reduced to one. We also meet with but 
one Ilithyia in Pindar (Ol., 6, 72.—Nem., 7, 1), and 
the subsequent poets in general.—It is not by any 
means an improbable supposition, that Ilithyia was 
originally a moon-goddess, and that the name signif 
“light wanderer,” from An, “light,” and Svea, — 
move rapidly.” (Welcker, Kret. Kol., p. 11, 19.) 
The moon was believed by the ancients to have great 
influence over growth in general ; and as, moreover, . 
a woman’s time was reckoned by moons, it was nat- 
ural to conceive that the moon-goddess presided over 
the birth of children. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 193, 
seq.) 
Troy, or, more properly, the true one, since Troja, the 
appellation given to the place ‘by the Roman writers, 
669 = 


It loses itself, after a course of a. 


Tuium or InidN, I. another name for the city of . 
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Troja.)—II. Novum, a city of the Troad, the site of 
which is not to be confounded with that of ‘Troy. 
Whatever traces might remain of the ruins of the city 
of Priam, after it had been sacked and burned by the 
Greeks, these soon disappeared, as Strabo assures us, 
by their being employed in the construction of Sige- 
um, and other towns founded by the olians, who 
came from Lesbos, and occupied nearly the whole of 
Troas. The first attempt made to restore the town 
of Troy was by some Astypalwans, who, having first 
settled at Rheeteum, built, near the Simois, a town 
which they called Polium, but which subsisted only a 
short time ; the spot, however, still retained the name 
of Polisma when Strabo wrote. Some time after, 
a more advantageous site was selected in the neigh- 
bourhood, and a town, consisting at first of a few hab- 
itations and a temple, was built under the protection 
of the kings of Lydia, the then sovereigns of the 
country. This became a rising place; and, in order 
to ensure the prosperity of the colony, and to enhance 
its celebrity, the inhabitants boldly affirmed that their 
town actually stood on the site of ancient Troy, that 
city having never been actually destroyed by the 


ILL 


Cwsar, who explored, if we may believe Lucan, all 
the monuments and localities which claimed any inter- 
est from their connexion with the poem of Homer. 
(Phars., 9, 961.) Cesar, in consequence of his visit, 
and his pretended descent from Iulus, conceded fresh 
grants to the Ilienses ; he also instituted those games 
to which Virgil has alluded in the ASneid, and which 
the Romans called “Ludi Trojan.” (Ain., 5, 602. 
—Suet., Vit. Ces., c. 39.—Dio Cass., 48, 23.) We 
trace the history of this place also during the times 
of the emperors. It preserved its privileges’and free- 
dom under Trajan, as we learn from Pliny, who styles 
it, “Ilium immune, unde omnis claritas’”’ (5, 30). It 
subsisted under Dioclesian, and it is even said that Con- 
stantine had entertained, at one time, serious thoughts 
of transferring thither the seat of empire. (Sozom., 
Fist. Eccles., 2, 3.—Zosim., 2, 34.) The last rec- 
ords we have of its existence are derived from Hiero- 
cles (Synecd., p. 663), the Itineraries, and the notices 
of Greek bishops under the Byzantine empire. It be- 
came afterward exposed to the ravages of the Sara- 
cens and other barbarians, who depopulated the Hel- 
lespont and Troad; it sunk beneath their repeated at- 


Greeks. ‘There were not wanting writers who propa- 
gated this falsehood, in order to flatter the vanity of 


tacks, and became a heap of ruins. ‘The surrounding 


| villages are yet filled with inscriptions, and fragments 


the citizens (Strabo, 601); and when Xerxes passed | of buildings and monuments, which attest its former 
through Troas on his way to the Hellespont, the pre- splendour and magnificence. According to the ac- 
tensions of New Ilium were so firmly established, that | count of a modern traveller, who has minutely explored 
the Persian monarch, when he visited their acropolis, | the whole of Troas, New Ilium occupied a gently ri- 
and offered there an immense sacrifice to Minerva, ac- | sing hill about seventy feet high, above the adjacent 
tually thought that he had seen and honoured the far- | plain, in which the waters of the Twmbrek-tchar and 
famed city of Priam. (Herod.,'7,42.) In the treaty | Kamar-sow form some marshes. The Turks call the 
made with the successor of Xerxes, [lium was recog- | site of New Ilium Hissardjick, or Eski Kalafatli. 
nised as a Greek city, and its independence was se- (Choiseul Gouffier, vol. 2, pt. 3, p. 381.—Barker 
cured; but the peace of Antalcidas restored it again to| Webb, Osservaziont intorno l Argo Trojano, Bibl. 


Persia. On the arrival of Alexander in Asia Minor | 
(Arrian, Exp. Al., 1, 11, 12), or, as some say, after | 
the battle of the Granicus (Strab., 593), that prince 
visited Ilium, and, after offering a sacrifice to Minerva | 
in the citadel, deposited his arms there, and received | 
others, said to have been preserved in the temple from 
the time of the siege of Troy. He farther granted 
several rights and privileges to the Ilienses, and prom- 
ised to erect a more splendid edifice, and to institute 
games in honour of Minerva; but his death prevented 
the execution of these designs. (Arrian, l. c.—Strab., | 
l. c.) Lysimachus, however, to whose share Troas 
fell on the division of Alexander’s empire, undertook 
to execute what had been planned by the deceased 
monarch. He enclosed the city within a wall, which 
was forty stadia in circumference; he also increased 
the population by removing thither the inhabitants of 
several neighbouring towns. (Strabo, 593.) Ata 
subsequent period [lium farther experienced the favour 
and protection of the kings of Pergamus; and the 
Romans, on achieving the conquest of Asia Minor, 
sought to extend their popularity, by securing the in- 
_ dependence of a city from which they pretended to de- 
rive their origin, and added to its territory the towns 


Ital., No. 67, Luglio, 1821.) New Ilium was twen- 
ty-one miles form Abydus, and about eleven miles 
from Dardanus. (Strab.,591.—LItin., Anton., p. 334.) 
—wWe must be careful, as has already been remark- 
ed, not to confound the site of New Ilium with that 
of the city of Priam, an error into which many care- 
less travellers have fallen. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, 
vol. 1, p. 104, seqq.) 

Iuuiziris or EvisErt, a city of Gallia Narbonensis, 
south of Ruscino, and in the territory of the Sardones, 
the same probably with the Volew Tectosages. It 
was a flourishing place when Hannibal passed through 
on his march into Italy, and here he established a gar- 
rison. It sunk in importance afterward, until Con- 
stantine almost rebuilt it, and called it, in memory of his 
mother Helena, Helenensis civitas. In this place 
Magnentius slew Constans, and here Constantine died 
in a castle built by himself. It is now Eine. (Mela, 
2, 5.) : 

Inricts, a city of the Contestani in Spain, northeast 
of Carthago Nova. Now Elche. (Mela, 2, 6.—Plin., 
3,3.) 

I,urcrranus Sinus, a bay on the southeast coast of 
Spain, extending from Carthago Nova to the Dianium 


of Rheeteum and Gergitha. (Livy, 37, 3'7.—Id., 38, 
29.) And yet it would appear, that at that time Ilium 
was far from being a flourishing city, since Demetrius 
yf Scepsis, who visited it about the same period, af- 


Promontorium. It is now the bay of Alicante. (Mela, 
2, 6.) 

Iuxrrurets, Inrrureis, or In1ruret, acity of Spain, 
I not far from Castulo and Mentesa, and five days’ 
d that it ae a ruinous state, many of the | march from Carthago Nova. It was situate near the 
es having fallen into decay for want of tiling (ap. | Betis, on a steep and rugged rock, and was called in 
_ Strab., 1. ¢.). During the civil wars between Sylla | Roman times Forum Iulium. Appian calls it Ilurgia 
and Cinna, Ilium was besieged and taken by assault | (Bell. Hisp., c. 32), and it is the same also, no doubt, 
by Fimbria, a partisan of the latter. This general | with the Ilurgis of Ptolemy (2, 4), and the Ilurgea of 

ave it up to plunder, butchered the inhabitants, and | Stephanus of Byzantium. The place was destroyed 
finally destroyed it by fire. Not long after, however, | by Scipio B.C. 210 (Liv., 28, 19), but was soon af- 
Sylla arrived in Asia, defeated Fimbria, who fell by | terward repeopled. The site of the ancient place is 
his own hand, restored Ilium to the surviving inhab- | near the modern Andujar, where the church of St. 
itants, reinstated them in their possessions, and re- | Potenciana stands. (Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 380.) 
stored the walls and public edifices. (Appian, Bell.| Inuyricum, ILi¥ris, and Inuyria, a country bor- 
Mithr., c. 53.—Plut., Vit. Syll—Strab., 594.) After | dering on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Italy. The name 
the sil" aca Tlium was visited by Julius | of Illyrians, however, appears to Hes common 
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to the numerous tribes which were anciently in pos- | 
- session of the countries situated to the west of Mace- 


donia, and which extended along the coast of the Adri- 
atic from the confines of Italy and Istria to the borders 
of Epirus. Still farther north, and more inland, we 
find them occupying the great valleys of the Saave 
and Drave,which were only terminated by the junc- 
tion of those streams with the Danube. This large 
‘tract of country, under the Roman emperors, constitu- 
ted the provinces of Illyricum and Pannonia.—Anti- 
quity has thrown but little light on the origin of the 
Illyrians ; nor are we acquainted with the language and 
customs of the barbarous hordes of which the great body 
of the nation was composed. ‘Their warlike habits, 
however,and the peculiar practice of puncturing their 
bodies, which is mentioned by Strabo as being also ‘in 
use among the Thracians, might lead us to connect 
them with that widely-extended people. (Strabo, 315.) 
It appears evident, that they were a totally different 
race from the Celts, as Strabo carefully distinguishes 
them from the Gallic tribes which were incorporated 
with them. (Strabo, 313.) Appian, indeed, seems 
to ascribe a common origin to the Illyrians and Celts, 
for he states that Illyrius and Celtus were two broth- 
ers, sons of Polyphemus and Galatea, who migrated 
from Sicily, and became the progenitors of the two na- 
tions which bore their names (Bell. Illyr., 2); but 
this account is evidently too fabulous to be relied on. 
It is not unlikely that the Illyrians contributed to the 
early population of Italy. The Liburni, who were un- 
doubtedly a part of this nation, had formed settlements 
on the Italian shore of the Adriatic at a very remote 
period. The Veneti, moreover, were, according to 
the most probable account, Illyrians. But, though so 
widely dispersed, this great nation is but little noticed 
in history until the Romans made war upon it, in con- 
sequence of some acts of piracy committed on their tra- 
ders. Previous to that time, we hear occasionally of the 
Illyrians as connected with the affairs of Macedonia ; 
for instance, in the expedition undertaken by Perdiccas, 
in conjunction with Brasidas, against the Lyncesta, 
which failed principally from the support afforded to 
the latter by a powerful body of Illyrian troops. (Thu- 
cyd., 4, 125.) They were frequently engaged in hos- 


* tilities with the princes of Macedonia, to whom their 


warlike spirit rendered them formidable neighbours. 
This was the case more especially while under the 
government of Bardylis, who is known to have been a 
powerful and renowned chief, though we are not pos- 
itively acquainted with the extent of his dominions, 
nor over what tribes he presided. Philip at length 
gained a decisive victory over this king, who lost his 
life in the action, and thus a check was given to the 
rising power of the Illyrians. Alexander was likewise 
successful in a war he waged against Clytus, the son 
of Bardylis, and Glaucias, king of the Taulantii. The 
Iilyrians, however, still asserted their independence 
against the kings of Macedon, and were not subdued 
till they were involved in the common fate of nations 
by the victorious arms of the Romans. The conquest 
of Illyria led the way to the first interference of Rome 
in the affairs of Greece; and Polybius, from that cir- 
cumstance, has entered at some length into the ac- 
count of the events which then took place. He in- 
forms us, that about this period, 520 A.U.C., the Il- 
lyrians on the coast had become formidable from their 
maritime power and the extent of their depredations. 
They were governed by Agron, son of Pleurastus, 
whose forces had obtained several victories over the 
Btolians, Epirots, and Achwans, On his death, the 
empire devolved upon his queen Teuta, a woman of 
an active and daring mind, who openly sanctioned, and 
even encouraged the acts of violence committed by 
her subjects. Among those who suffered by these 
lawless pirates were some traders of Italy, on whose 


account satisfaction was demanded by the Roman sen- 
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ate. So far, however, from making any concessions, 
Teuta proceeded to a still greater outrage, by causing 
one of the Roman deputies to be put to death. The 
senate was not slow in avenging these injuries; a pow- 
erful armament was fitted out, under the command of 
two consuls, who speedily reduced the principal for- 
tress held by Teuta, and compelled that haughty queen 
to sue for peace. (Polyb., 2, 12.—Appian, Beil. 
Illyr., 7.) At a still later period, the Illyrians, under 
their king Gentius, were again engaged in a war with 
the Romans, if the act of taking possession of an un- 
resisting country may be so called. Gentius had been 
accused of favouring the cause of Perseus of Macedon, 
and of being secretly in league with him. His terri- 
tory was therefore invaded by the pretor Anicius, and 
in thirty days it-was subjugated by the Roman army. 
Gentius himself, with all his family, fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and was sent to Rome to grace the 
pretor’s triumph. (Liv., 44, 31.—Appian, Beil. Il- 
lyr., 9.) Illyria then became 2 Roman province, and 
was divided into three portions; but it received after- 
ward a considerable accession of territory on the re- 
duction of the Dalmatians, Iapydes, and other petty 
nations by Augustus, these being included from that 
period within its boundaries. So widely, indeed, were 
the frontiers of Illyricum extended under the Roman 
emperors, that they were made to comprise the great 
districts of Noricum, Pannonia, and Mesia. (Appian, 
Bell. Illyr., 6.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 29.) 

Itus, the fourth king of Troy, was the son of Tros 
and of Callirhoé, the daughter of the Scamander. He 
married Eurydice, the daughter of Adrastus, king of 
Argos, and became by her the father of Themis (the 
grandmother of Aineas) and of Laomedon, the prede- 
cessor of Priam. lIlus embellished Troy, which had 
been so called from his father Tros, and gave to it 
the name of Ilium. According to tradition, it was he 
who received from Jupiter the Palladium, and who, in 
the wars which had been excited by the animosity of 
Tantalus and Tros, made an attempt to rescue this 
statue from the flames, in which the temple of Minerva 
was wrapped, although he was aware that the city 
would be impregnable as long as it remained within 
the walls. For this misplaced zeal, he was, at the 
moment, struck with blindness by the goddess, but 
was subsequently restored to sight. (Apollod., 3, 
12, 3.) 

Imus, the name of a large chain of mountains, 
which in a part of its course divided, according to 
the ancients, the vast region of Scythia into Scy- 
thia intra _Imaum and Scythia extra Imaum. It is, 
in fact, merely a continuation of the great Tauric 
range. That part of the range over which Alexander 
crossed, and whence the Indus springs, was called Pa- 
ropamisus. F'arther on were the Emodi Montes, giv- 
ing rise to the Ganges; and still farther to the east 
the range of Imaus, extending to the ae 
Imaus is generally thought to answer to the Himalaya 
Mountains of Thibet ; strictly speaking, however, this 
name belongs to the Emodi Montes; and Imaus, in 
the early part of its course, is the modern Mustag, or 
the chain which branches off to the northwest from the 
centre of the Himalaya range. The word Himalay 
is Sanscrit, and is compounded | ney Pa i 
alaya, ‘an abode.” (Wilson’s Sanscra Dict.) I 
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former of these Sanscrit roots gives rise also to the name ~ 


Imaus and Emodus among the ancients, : nd it also 
brings to mind the Hemus of Thrace, th ymettus 
of Attica, the Mons Imeus of Italy, and the different 
mountains called Himmel in Saxony, Jutland, and 
other countries. It is the radix, also, of the German 
word himmel, denoting heaven.—As the chain of 
Imaus proceeds on to the east, it ceases to be charac- 
terized as snowy, and, in separating the region of 
Scythia into its two divisions, answers to the modern 
range of Altai. It is only of late that ie height of 
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the Himalaya Mountains on the north of India has 
been appreciated. In 1802, Col. Crawford made some 
measurements, which gave a much greater altitude to 
these mountains than had ever before been suspected ; 
and Col. Colebrook, from the plains of Rhohilcund, 
made a series of observations which gave a height of 
22,000 feet. Lieut. Webb, in his journey to the source 
of the Ganges, executed measurements on the peak 
of Jamunavatari, which gave upward of 25,000 feet. 
The same officer, in a subsequent journey, confirmed 
his former observations. This conclusion was object- 
ed to, on acconnt of a difference of opinion respecting 
the allowance ~hich ought to be made, for the deviation 
of the light from a straight direction, on which all con- 
clusions drawn from the measurement of angles must 
depend. In a subsequent journey, however, this same 
officer confirmed his conclusions by additional measure- 
ments, and by observing the fall of the mercury in the 
barometer at those heights which he himself visited. It 
was found by these last observations that the line of 
perpetual snow does not begin till at least 17,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and that the banks of the 
Setledge, at an eleyation of nearly 15,000 feet, afford- 
ed pasturage for cattle, and yielded excellent crops of 
mountain-wheat. This mild temperature, however, at 
so great a height, is confined to the northern side of 
the chain. This probably depends on the greater 
height of the whole terri on the northern side, in 
consequence of which, the heat whick the earth re- 
ceives from the solar rays, and which warms the air 
immediately superincumbent, is not so much expand- 
ed by the time the ascending air reaches these greater 
elevations, as in that which has ascended from a much 
lower country. Mr. Frazer, ina later journey, inferred 
that the loftiest peaks of the Himalaya range varied 
from 18,000 to 23,000 feet ; but he had no instruments 
for measuring altitudes, and no barometer, and he 
probably did not make the due allowance for the ex- 
traordinary height of the snow-line. The point, how- 
ever, is now at last settled. The Himalaya Mount- 
ains far exceed the Andes in elevation; Chimborazo, 
the highest of the latter, being only 21,470 feet above 
the level of the sea, while Ghosa Cole, in the Dhaw- 
alaghiri range, attains to an elevation of 28,000 feet, 
and is the highest known land on the surface of the 
globe. 

ImpracipEs, a patronymic given to Asius, as son 
of Imbracus. (Virg., Ain., 10, 123.) 

ImBRAsipEs, a patronymic given to Glaucus and 
Lades, as sons of Imbrasus. (Virg., Ain., 12, 343.) 

Impros, an island of the Augean, 22 miles east of 
Lemnos, according to Pliny (4, 12), and now called 
Imbro. Like Lemnos, it was at an early period the 
seat of the Pelasgi, who worshipped the Cabiri and 
Mercury by the name of Imbramus. (Steph. Byz., 
s.v. Iw6poc.) Imbros is generally mentioned by Ho- 
mer in conjunetion with Lemnos. (Hymn. in Apoll., 
36.—Ib., 13,32.) It was first conquered by the Per- 
sians (Herod., 5, 27), and afterward by the Athenians, 
who derived from thence excellent darters and target- 
eers. (Thucyd., 4,28.) There was a town probably 
of the same name with the island, the ruins of which 
are to be seen at a place called Castro. (Cramer’s 

P . Greece, vol. 1, p. 342.) 

[Nacnipa, the name of the first eight successors of 
Inachus on the throne of Argos. 

Inacuipes, a patronymic of Epaphus, as grandson 
of Tachi (Ovid, Met., 1,704.) 

_ Inicuis, a patronymic of Io, as daughter of Inachus. 
~ (Ovid, Fast., 1, 454.) 

Inicuus, I. a son of Oceanus and Tet 3, father 
of Io. He was said to have founded the kingdom of 
Argos, and was succeeded by his son Phoroneus, B.C. 
1807. Inachus is said, in the old legend, to have 
ee his name to the principal river of Argolis. 

ea i he was described as the son of Oce- 
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anus, the common parent of all rivers. They who 
make Inachus to have come into Greece from beyond 
the sea, regard his name as a Greek form for the Ori- 
ental term Enak, denoting “great” or ‘‘ powerful,” 
and this last as the root of the Greek dva&, “a king.” 
The foreign origin of Inachus, however, or, rather, his 
actual existence, is very problematical.—According 
to the mythological writers, Inachus became the father 
of Io by his sister, the ocean-nymph Melia. (Apollod., 
2,1, 1.—Heyne, ad loc.)—II. A river of Argolis, flow- 
ing at the foot of the Acropolis of Argos, and empty- 
ing into the bay of Nauplia. Its real source was in 
Mount Lyrceius, on the confines of Arcadia; but the 
poets, who delighted in fiction, imagined it to be a 
branch of the Inachus of Amphilochia, which, after 
mingling with the Achelois, passed under ground, and 
reappeared in Argolis. (Strabo, 271.—Id.,370.) Ac- 
cording to Dodwell (vol. 2, p. 223), the bed of this 
river is a short way to the northeast of Argos. It is 
usually dry, but supplied with casual floods after hard 
rains, and the melting of snow on the surrounding 
mountains. It rises about ten miles from Argos, at a 
place called Mushi, in the way to Tripolitza in Arca- 
dia. In the winter it sometimes descends from the 
mountains in a rolling mass, when it does considerable 
damage to the town. It is now called Xeria, which 
means dry. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 245.) 
—III. A river of the Amphilochian district in Acarna- 
nia. There were phenomena connected with the de- 
scription given by ancient geographers of its course, 
which have led to a doubt of its real existence. It is 
from Strabo more especially that we collect this in- 
formation. Speaking of the submarine passage of the 
Alpheus, and its pretended junction with the waters 
of Arethusa, he says a similar fable was related of the 
Inachus, which, flowing from Mount Lacmon, in the 
chain of Pindus, united its waters with the Acheloiis, 
and, passing under the sea, finally reached Argos, in 
the Peloponnesus. Such was the account of Sopho- 
cles, as appears from the passage quoted by the geog- 
rapher, probably from the play of Inachus. (Compare 
Oxford Strabo, vol. 1, p. 391, in notis.) Strabo, how- 
ever, regards this as an invention of the poets, and 
says that Hecateus was better informed on the sub- 
ject, when he affirmed that the Inachus of the Amphi- 
lochians was a different river from that of the Pelo- 
ponnesian Argos. According to this ancient geo- 
graphical writer, the former stream flowed from Mount 
Lacmus ; whence also the Avas, or Aoiis, derived its 
source, and fell into the Acheloiis, having, like the 
Amphilochian Argos, received its appellation from 
Amphilochus. (Strab., 271.) This account is suffi- 
ciently intelligible : and, in order to identify the Inach- 
us of Hecateus with the modern river which cor- 
responds with it, we have only to search in modern 
maps for a stream which rises close to the Aoiis or 
Voioussa, and, flowing south, joins the Acheloiis in 
the territory of the ancient Amphilochi. Now this de- 
scription answers precisely to that of a river which is 
commonly looked upon as the Acheloiis itself, but 
which would seem, in fact, to be the Inachus, since it 
agrees so wll wit the account given by Hecateus ; 
and it should be observed, that Thucydides places the 
source of the Acheloiis in that part of Pindus which 
belonged to the Dolopes, a Thessalian people, who 
occupied the southeastern portion of the chain. (Thu- 
cyd., 3, 102.) Modern maps, indeed, point out a riv- 
er coming from this direction, and uniting with the 
Inachus, which, though a more considerable stream, 
was not regarded as the main branch of the river.. 
Strabo elsewhere repeats what he has said of the 
junction of the Inachus and Acheloiis. (Strab., 327.) 
But in another passage he quotes a writer whose re- 
port of the Inachus differed materially, since he rep- 
resented it as traversing the district of Amphilochia, 
and falling into the gulf. ‘This was the statement 
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madeby Ephorus. (ap. Strab., 326), and it has led some 
modern. geographers and critics, in order to reconcile 
these two contradictory accounts, to suppose that there 
was a stream which, branching off from the Achelous, 
fell into the Ambracian Gulf near Argos. This is 
more particularly the hypothesis of D’Anville; but 
modern travellers assure us that there is no such river 
near the ruins of Argos (Holland’s Travels, vol. 2, p. 
225); and, in fact, it is impossible that any stream 
should there separate from the Achelous, on account 
of the Amphilochian Mountains, which divide the val- 
ley of that river from the Gulf of Arta. Mannert con- 
siders the small river Krikel to be the representative 
of the Inachus (Geogr., vol. 8, p.65), but this is a mere 
torrent, which descends from the mountains above the 
gulf, and can have no connexion with Mount Lacmus 
or the Achelous. All ancient anthorities agree in de- 
riving the Inachus from the chain of Pindus. (Cra- 
mer's Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 40, seqq.) 

Inarime, an island off the coast of Campania, oth- 
erwise called A‘naria and Pithecusa. Under an ex- 
tinguished volcano, in the middle of this island, Jupiter 
was fabled to have confined the giant Typheeus. (Con- 
sult remarks under the articles Aunaria and Arima.) 
Heyne thinks that some one of the early Latin poets, 
in translating the Iliad into the Roman tongue, mis- 
understood Homer’s eiy ’Apiworc, and rendered it by 
Inarime or Inarima ; and that the fable of Typhceus, 
travelling westward, was assigned to Aunaria or Pith- 
ecusa as a volcanic situation, (Heyne, Excurs. ad 
Virg., Ain., 9, 715.) 

Inirvs, a son of Psammeticus (Thucyd., 1, 104), 
king of that part of Libya which borders upon Egypt. 
Sallying forth from a, he drew over the greater 
part of Egypt to revolt from Artaxerxes, the Persian 
emperor, and, becoming himself their ruler, called in 
the Athenians to his assistance, who happened to be 
engaged in an expedition against Cyprus, with two 
hundred ships of their own and their allies. The en- 
terprise at first was eminently successful, and the 
whole of Egypt fell under the power of the invaders 
and their ally. Eventually, however, the Persian 
arms triumphed, and Inarus, being taken by treachery, 
was-crucified. (Thucyd., 1,109; 1,110.) Herod- 
otus and Ctesias say he was crucified, éxi tpvot otav- 
poic, which might more properly be termed impale- 
ment. Bloomfield (ad Thucyd., 1. c.) thinks that he 
was of the ancient royal family of Egypt, and descend- 
ed from the Psammeticus who died B.C. 617. It is 
not improbable, he adds, that, on Apries being put to 
death by his chief minister Amasis, his son, or some 
near relation, established himself among the Libyans 
bordering on Egypt, from whom descended this Psam- 
meticus. 

Inpra, an extensive country of Asia, divided by 
Ptolemy and the ancient geographers into India intra 
Gangem and India extra Gangem, or India on this 
side, and India beyond, the Ganges. The first divis- 
ion answers to the modern Hindustan; the latter to 
the Birman Empire, and the dominions of Pegu, Siam, 
Laos, Cambodia, Cochin China, Tonquin, and Ma- 
lacca.—Commerce between India and the western na- 
tions of Asia appears to have been carried on from 
the earliest historical times. The spicery, which the 
company of Ishmaelites mentioned in Genesis (37, 25) 
were carrying into Egypt, must in all probability have 
been the, produce of India; and in the 30th chapter 
of Exodus, where an enumeration is made of various 
spices and perfumes, cinnamon and cassia are express- 
ly mentioned, which must have come from India, or 
the islands in the Indian Archipelago. It has been 
thought by many, that the Egyptians must have used 
Indian spices in embalming their dead; and Diodorus 
Siculus says (1, 91), that cinnamon was actually em- 
ployed by this people for that purpose. The spice 


trade appears to have been carried on by means of the 
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Arabs, who brought the produce of India from the 
modern Sinde, or the Malabar coast, to Hadramunt in 
the southwestern part of Arabia, or to Gerra on the 
Persian Gulf, from which place it was carried by means 
of caravans to Petra, where it was purchased by Phe- 
nician merchants. A great quantity of Indian articles 
was also brought from the Persian Gulf up the Eu- 
phrates as far as Circesium or Thapsacus, and thence 
carried across the Syrian desert into Phenicia. Eu- 
rope was thus supplied with the produce of India by 
means of the Pheenicians ; but we cannot assent to 
the opinion of Robertson (Historical Disquisition on 
India), that Phoenician ships sailed to India; for there 
is no reason for believing that the Phcenicians had any 
harbours at the head of the Red Sea, as Robertson 
supposes, but, on the contrary, the Idumzans remain- 
ed independent till the time of David and Solomon ; 
and in the 27th chapter of Ezekiel, which contains a 
list of the nations that traded with Tyre, we can dis- 
cover none of an Indian origin; but the names of the 
Arabian tribes are specified which supplied the Phe- 
nicians with the products of India (v. 19, 22). The 
conquest of Idumewa by David gave the Jews posses- 
sion of the harbour of Ezion-geber on the Red Sea, 
from which ships sailed to Ophir, bringing ‘‘gold and 
silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks.” (1 Kings, 2, 28.— 
Ib., 10, 11, 22.) Considerable variety of opinion pre- 
vails respecting Ophir ; but it is most probable that 
it was an emporium of the African and Indian trade 
in Arabia. The Arabian merchants procured the gold 
from Africa, and the ivory, apes, and peacocks from 
India. 'The Hebrew words in this passage appear to 
be derived from the Sanscrit. In the troubles which 
followed the death of Solomon, the trade with Ophir 
was probably neglected ; and till the foundation of Al- 
exandrea the trade with India was carried on by the 
“Arabians in the way already mentioned. The produce 
of India was also imported into Greece by the Pheni- 
cians in very early times. Many of the Greek names 
of the Indian articles are evidently derived from the 
Sanscrit. Thus, the Greek word for pepper (1ér7epe, 
pepperi) comes from the Sanscrit pippalé: the Greek 
word for emerald is ouapaydo¢ or papaydog (smarag- 
dos, maragdos), from the Sanscrit marakata : the 
Bucotvn owddv (byssiné sinddn), “ fine linen” or 
“muslin,” mentioned by Herodotus (2, 86; 7, 181), 
seems to be derived from Sindhu, the Sanscrit name 
of the river Indus: the produce of the cotton-plant, 
called in Greek xépraco¢ (karpasos), comes from the 
Sanserit karpdsa, a word which we also find in the 
Hebrew (karpas.—Esther, 1, 6), and it was probably 
introduced into Greece, together with the commodity, 
by the Phcenician traders. That this was the case 
with the word cinnamon, Herodotus (3, 111) informs 
us. The term cinnamon (in Greek xcvvduwpov or 
kivvawov, cinnamomum, cinnamon ; in Hebrew kinna- 
mon) is not found in Sanscrit; the Sanscrit term for 
this article is gudha tvach, ‘ sweet bark.” The word 
cinnamon appears to be derived from the Cingalese 
kakyn nama, ‘‘ sweet wood,” of which the Sanscrit is 
probably a translation. We are not, however, sur- — 
prised at missing the Sanscrit word for this article, 
since the languages in Southe ia have no affinity 
with the Sanscrit. Tin also appears to have been from. 
early times an article of exportation from India. 
Greek term for tin, kaocirepoc (kassiteros), whic | 0C- 
curs even in Homer, is evidently the same as the San- 
scrit kastira. It is usually considered that the Greeks 
obtained their tin, by means of the Pheenicians, hap 
the Scilly Islands or Cornwall ; but. there is no di- 
f of this; and it appears probable, from the 


San crit derivation of the word, that the Greeks ori- 
ginally obtained their tin from India. —The western 


i i ear to have had no connexion with ~ 
aeons ‘the way of commerce, till the time of - 
Darius Hystaspis, 521 B.C. The tales which Diodo- 
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rus relates respecting the invasion of India by Sesostris 
and Semiramis, cannot be estimated as historical facts. 
The same remark may perhaps apply to the alliance 
which, according to Xenophon, in his Cyropeedia (6, 2, 
1), Cyrus made with a king of India. But, in the 
reign of Darius Hystaspis, Herodotus informs us (4, 
44), that Scylax of Caryanda was sent by the Persians 
to explore the course of the Indus ; that he set out for 
the city Caspatyrus, and the Pactyican country (Pa- 
kali?) in the northern part of India; that he sailed 
down the Indus until he arrived at its mouth, and 
thence across the Indian Sea to the Arabian Gulf, and 
that this voyage occupied 30 months. Darius also, it 
is said, subdued the Indians and formed them into a 
satrapy, the tribute of which amounted to 360 talents 
of gold. (Herod., 3, 94.) The extent of the Persian 
empire in India cannot be ascertained with any degree 
of certainty. The Persians appear to have included 
under the name of Indians many tribes dwelling to 
the west of the Indus ; it seems doubtful whether they 
ever had any dominion east of the Indus; and it is 
nearly certain that their authority did not extend be- 
yond the Penjab.—The knowledge which the Greeks 
possessed respecting India, previous to the time of Al- 
exander, was derived from the Persians. We do not 
find the name of Indian or Hindu in ancient Sanscrit 
works ; but the country east of the Indus has been 
known under this name by the western nations of 
Asia from the earliest times. Inthe Zend and Pehlvi 
languages it is called Heando, and in the Hebrew 
Hoddu (Esther, 1, 1), which is evidently the same as 
the Hend of the Persian and Arabic geographers. 
The first mention of the Indians in a Greek author is 
in the “Supplices” of Auschylus (v. 287); but no 
Greek writer gives us any information concerning them 
till the time of Herodotus. We may collect from the 
account of this historian a description of three distinct 
tribes of Indians: one dwelling in the north, near the 
city Caspatyrus, and the Pactyican country, resem- 
bling the Bactrians in their customs and mode of life. 
The second tribe or tribes evidently did not live un- 
der Brahminical laws; some of them dwelt in the 
marshes formed by the Indus, and subsisted by fish- 
ing; others, called Padwi, with whom we may proba- 
bly class the Calantie or Calatie, were wild and bar- 
barous tribes, such as exist at present inthe mountains 
of the Deccan. The third class, who are described as 
subsisting on the spontaneous produce of the earth, 
and never killing any living thing, are more likely to 
have been genuine Hindus. (Herod., 3, 98, seqq.) 
Herodotus had heard of some of the natural produc- 
tions of Hindustan, such as the cotton-plant and the 
bamboo ; but his knowledge was very limited.—Cte- 
sias, who lived at the court of Artaxerxes Mnemon for 
many years, has given us a fuller account than Herod- 
otus of the manners and customs of the Indians, and 
of the natural productions of the country. He had 
heard of the war-elephants, and describes the parrot, 
the monkey, cochineal, &c.—The expedition of Alex- 
ander into India, B.C. 326, first gave the Greeks a 
correct idea of the western parts of this country. Al- 
exander did not advance farther east than the Hypha- 
sis; but he followed the course of the Indus to the 
ocean, and afterward sent Nearchus to explore the 
coast of the Indian Ocean as far as the Persian Gulf. 
The Penjab was inhabited, at the time of Alexander's 
invasion, by many independent nations, who were as 
distinguished for their courage as their descendants 
the Rajpoots. Though the Macedonians did not pen- 
etrate farther east than the Hyphasis, report reached 
them of the Prasii, a powerful people on the banks of 
the Ganges, whose king was prepared to resist Alex- 
ander with an immense army. After the death of Al- 
exander, Seleucus made war against Sandrocottus, 
king of the Prasii, and was the first Greek who ad- 
vanced ne Ganges. This Sandrocottus, 
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called Sandracoptus by Atheneus (£pit., 1, 32), is 
probably the same as the Chandragupta of the Hindas. 
(Consult Sir W. Jones, in Asiatic Kesearches, vol. 4, 
p- 11.—Wilson’s Theatre of the Hindus, vol. 2, p. 
127, seqq., 2d ed.— Schlegel, Indische Bibliothek, vol. 
1, p. 246.) Sandrocottus is represented as king of 
the Gangaride and Prasii, who are probably one and 
the same people, Gangaride being the name given to 
them by the Greeks, and signifying merely the people 
in the neighbourhood of the Ganges, and Prasii being 
the Hindu name, the same as the Prachi (i. e., “ east- 
ern country”) of the Sanscrit writers. Seleucus re- 
mained only a short time in the country of the Prasii, 
but his expedition was the means of giving the Greeks 
a more correct knowledge of the eastern part of India 
than they had hitherto possessed ; since Megasthenes, 
and afterward Daimachus, resided for many years as 
ambassadors of the Syrian monarchs at Palibothra 
(in Sanscrit, Pataliputra), the capital of the Prasii. 
From the work which Megasthenes wrote on India, 
later writers, even in the time of the Roman emperors, 
such as Strabo and Arrian, appear to have derived their 
principal knowledge of the country. The Seleucide 
probably lost all influence at Palibothra after the death 
of Seleucus Nicator, B.C. 281; though we have a 
brief notice in Polybius (11, 34) of an expedition which 
Antiochus the Great made into India, and of a treaty 
which he concluded with a king Sophagasenus (in San- 
scrit, probably, Subhagaséna, i. e., ‘‘the leader of a 
fortunate army”), whereby the Indian king was bound 
to supply him with a certain number of war elephants. 
The Greek kingdom of Bactria, which was founded 
by Theodotus or Diodotus, a lieutenant of the Syrian 
monarchs, and which lasted $about 120 years, appears 
to have comprised a considerable portion of northern 
India.—After the foundation of Alexandrea, the In- 
dian trade was almost entirely carried on by the mer- 
chants of that city; few ships, however, appear to 
have sailed from Alexandrea till the discovery of the 
monsoons by Hippalus; and the Arabians supplied 
Alexandrea, as they had previously done the Pheeni- 
cians, with the produce of India, The monsoons 
must have become known to European navigators 
about the middle of the first century of our era, since 
they are not mentioned by Strabo, but were well 
known in the time of Pliny. Pliny has given us (6, 
23) an interesting account of the trade between In- 
dia and Alexandrea, as it existed in his own time. 
We learn from him that the ships of the Alexandrean 
merchants set sail from Berenice, a port of the Red 
Sea, and arrived, in about 30 days, at Ocelis or Carre, 
in Arabia. Thence they sailed by the wind Hippalus 
(the southwest monsoon), in 40 days, to Muziris (Man- 
galore), the first emporium in India, which was not 
much frequented, on account of the pirates in the 
neighbourhood. ‘The port at which the ships usually 
stayed was that of Barace (at the mouth, probably, of 
the Nelisuram river). After remaining in India tilb 
the beginning of December or January, they sailed 
back to the Red Sea, met with the wind Africus or 
Auster (south or southwest wind), and thus arrived at 
Berenice in less than a twelvemonth from the time 
they set out. ‘The same author informs us, that the 
Indian articles were carried from Berenice to Coptos, 
a distance of 258 Roman miles, on camels; and that 
the different halting-places were determined by the 
wells. Irom Coptos, which was united to the Nile 
by a canal, the goods were conveyed down the river 
to Alexandrea.—We have another account of the In- 
dian trade, written by Arrian, who lived, in all proba- 
bility, in the first century of the Christian era, and 
certainly not later than the second. Arrian had been 
in India himself, and describes in a small Greek trea- 
tise, entitled “ the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea,” the 
coast from the Red Sea to the western parts of India ; 


_and also gives a list of the most important exports and 
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imports. According to this account, the two princi- 
pal ports in India were Barygaza on the northwestern, 
and Barace or Nelcynda on the southwestern coast. 
To Barygaza (the modern Baroach, on the river Ner- 
budda) goods were brought from Ozene (Oujezn), 
Plithana (Pultaneh), and Tagara (Deoghur). But Ba- 
race or Nelcynda seems, from the account of Pliny 
and Arrian, to have been the principal emporium of 
the Indian trade. The Roman ships appear to have 
seldom sailed beyond this point; and the produce of 
countries farther east was brought to Barace by the 
native merchants. The knowledge which the Romans 
possessed of India beyond Cape Comorin was exceed- 
ingly vague and defective. Strabo describes the Gan- 
ges as flowing into the sea by one mouth; and though 
Pliny gives a long list of Indian nations, which had not 
been previously mentioned by any Greek or Roman 
writers, we have no satisfactory account of any part 
of India, except the description of the western coast 
by Arrian. Ptolemy, who lived about 100 years later 
than Pliny, appears to have derived his information 
from the Alexandrean merchants, who only sailed to 
the Malabar coast, and could not, therefore, have any 
accurate knowledge of the eastern parts of India, and 
still less of the countries beyond the Ganges; still, 
however, he is the earliest writer who attempts to de- 
scribe the countries to the east of this stream. There 
is great difficulty in determining the position of any 
of the places enumerated by him, in consequence of 
the great error he made in the form of the peninsula, 
which he has made to stretch in its length from west 
to east instead of from north to south; a mistake 
the more extraordin since all preceding writers 
on India with whom are acquainted had given 
the general shape of the peninsula with tolerable accu- 
racy.—The Romans never extended their conquests 
as far as India, nor visited the country except for 
the purposes of commerce. But the increase of the 
trade between Alexandrea and India seems to have 
produced in the Indian princes a desire to obtain 
some farther information concerning the western na- 
tions. Weread of embassies to Augustus Cesar, sent 
by Pandion and Porus, and also of an embassy from 
the isle of Ceylon to the Emperor Claudius. Bohlen, 
in his work on the Indians (vol. 1, p. 70), doubts 
whether these embassies were sent; but as they are 
both mentioned by contemporary writers, the former 
by Strabo and the latter by Pliny, we can hardly 
question the truth of their statements. We may form 
some idea of the magnitude of the Indian trade under 
the emperors by the account of Pliny (6, 23), who in- 
forms us, that the Roman world was drained every 
year of at least 50 millions of sesterces (upward of 
1,900,000 dollars) for the purchase of Indian commodi- 
ties. The profit upon this trade must have been im- 
mense, if we are to believe the statements of Pliny, 
that Indian articles were sold at Rome at 100 per 
cent. above their cost price. The articles imported 
by the Alexandrean merchants were chiefly precious 
stones, spices, perfumes, and silk. It has usually been 
considered, that the last article was imported into In- 
dia from China; but there are strong reasons for be- 
lieving that the silkworm has been reared in India 
from very early times. Mr. Colebrooke, in his ‘‘ Essay 
on Hindu Classes” (Miscellaneous Essays, vol. 2, p. 
185), informs us, that the class of silk-twisters and 
feeders of silkworms is mentioned in an ancient San- 
scrit work ; in addition to which, it may be remarked, 
that silk is known throughout the Archipelago by its 
Sanscrit name stitra. (Marsden’s Malay Dictionary, 
s. ». stitra.) ‘Those who wish for farther information 
on the articles of commerce, both imported and ex- 
“ported by the Alexandrean merchants, may consult 
with advantage the Appendix to Dr. Vincent’s “ Peri- 
plus of the Erythrean Sea,” in which he has given an 
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of the exports and imports of the Indian trade, which 
are enumerated in the Digest, and in Arrian’s “ Peri- 
plus of the Exythrean Sea.”—We have no farther ac- 
count of the trade between Alexandrea and India till 
the time of the Emperor Justinian, during whose reign 
an Alexandrean merchant of the name of Cosmas, who 
had made several voyages to India, but who afterward 
turned monk, published a work, still extant, entitled 
“ Christian Topogriphy,” in which he gives us sever- 
al particulars respecting the Indian trade. But his 
knowledge of India is not more extensive than that of 
Arrian, for the Alexandrean merchants continued to 
visit merely the Malabar coast, to which the produce 
of the country farther east was brought by native mer- 
chants, as in the time of Arrian. Alexandrea con- 
tinued to supply the nations of Europe with Indian ar- 
ticles till the discovery of the passage round the Cape 
of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama in 1498. But the 
western nations of Asia were principally supplied by 
the merchants of Basora, which was founded by the 
Calif Omar near the mouth of the Euphrates, and which 
soon became one of the most flourishing commercial 
cities of the East. In addition to which it must be 
recollected, that a land-trade, conducted by means of 
caravans, which passed through the central countries 
of Asia, existed from very early times between India 
and the western nations of Asia. (Encyel. Useful 
Knowl., vol. 12, p. 222, seqq.) 


Mistory of India from the earliest times to the Mo- 
hammedan Conquest. 


The materials for the history of this period are 
very few and unsatisfactory. ‘The only ancient his- 
tory written in the Sanscrit language which the re- 
searches of modern scholars have been able to ob- 
tain, is a chronicle of the kings of Cashmere, entitled 
“Raja Taringini,” of which an abstract was given 
by Abulfazl in the ‘ Ayin-i-Akbery.” The original 
Sanscrit was obtained for the first time by English 
scholars in the present century, and was published 
at Calcutta in the year 1835. An interesting ac- 
count of the work is given by Professor Wilson, in 
the 15th volume of the “Asiatic Researches.” But, 
though this volume throws considerable light upon the 
early history of Cashmere, it gives us little information 
respecting the early history of Hindustan. ‘The exist- 
ence of this chronicle, however, is sufficient to dis- 
prove the assertion which some persons have made, 
that the Hindus possessed no native history prior to 
the Mohammedan conquest ; and it may be hoped that 
similar works may be obtained by the researches of 
modern scholars. We may also expect to obtain far- 
ther information by a more diligent examination of the 
various inscriptions which exist on public buildings in 
all parts of Hindustan, though the majority of such in- 
scriptions relate to a period subsequent to the Moham- 
medan conquest. The Brahmins profess to give a his- 
tory of the ancient kingdoms of Hindustan, with the 
names of the monarchs who successively reigned over. 
them, and the principal events of their reigns. But 
their accounts are derived from the legendary tales of 
the Puranas, a class of compositions very similar to 
the Greek Theogonies ; a q 7 4 
pecially the two great epic poems, the Ramayana” 
and ‘* Mahabharata,” are exceedingly valuable for the 
information they give us respecting the religion, civil- 
ization, and a 2 of the ancient Hindus, they can- 
not be regarded as authorities for historical events.— 
The invariable tradition of the Hindus points to the 
northern fin of Hindustan as the: original abode of 
their racé, and of the Brahminical faith and laws. It 
appear aphale hots the tradition of the Hindus 
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riod have inhabited the plains of Conde from 
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which they emigrated into the northern part of Hindu- 
stan. Heeren and other writers have supposed, that 
the Brahmins, and perhaps the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, 
were a race of northern conquerors, who subdued the 
Sudras, the original inhabitants of the country. But, 
whatever opinion may be entertained respecting the 
origin of this people, it is evident that the Hindus 
themselves never regarded the southern part of the 
peninsula as forming part of Aryavarta, or ‘ the holy 
land,” the name of the country inhabited by genuine 
Hindus. Aryavarta was bounded on the north by the 
Himalaya, and on the south by the Vindhya Mount- 
ains (Manu, 6, 21-24); the boundaries on the east 
and west cannot be so easily ascertained. In this 
country, and especially in the eastern part, there ex- 
isted great and powerful empires, at least a thousand 
years before the Christian era (the probable date of the 
Ramayana. and Mahabharata), which had made great 
progress in knowledge, civilization, and the fine arts, 
and of which the ancient literature of the Sanscrit lan- 
guages is an imperishable memorial. According to 
Hindu tradition, two empires only existed in the most 
ancient times, of which the capitals were Ayodhya or 
Oude, and Pratishthana or Vztora. The kings of 
these cities, who are respectively denominated chil- 


‘dren of the Sun and of the Moon, are supposed to 


have been the lineal descendants of Satyavrata, the 
seventh Manu, during whose life all living creatures, 
with the exception of himself and his family, were de- 
stroyed by a general deluge. Another kingdom was 
afterward established at Magadha or Bahar, by Jaras- 
audha, appointed governor of the province by a sover- 
eign of the Lunar race. A list of these kings is giv- 
en by Sir William Jones, in his ‘‘ Essay on the Chro- 
nology of the Hindus.” (Aszat. Research., vol. 2, p. 
111, seg., 8vo ed.)—The kings of Ayodhya appear to 
have conquered the Deccan, and to have introduced 
the Brahminical faith and laws into the southern part 
of the peninsula. Such, at least, appears to be the 
meaning of the Ramayana, according to which, Rama, 
an incarnation of Vishnu, and the son of the king of 
Ayodhya, penetrates to the extremity of the peninsula, 
and conquers the giants of Lauka (Ceylon). This is 
in accordance with all the traditions of the peninsula, 
which recognise a period when the inhabitants were 
not Hindus. We have no means of ascertaining 
whether these conquests by the monarchs of Ayodhya 
were permanent; but we know that, in the time of Ar- 
rian and Pliny, the Brahminical faith prevailed in the 
southern part of the peninsula, since all the principal 
places mentioned by these writers have Sanscrit names. 
We learn from tradition, and from historical records 
extant in the Tamul language (Wilson’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. collected by the late 
Lneutenant-col. Mackenzie.—Taylor’s Oriental His- 
torical MSS. m the Tamul language, 2 vols. Ato, 
Madras, 1835), that three kingdoms acquired, in early 
times, great political importance in the southern part 
of the Deccan. These were named Pandya, Chola, 
and Chera, and are all said to have been founded by 
natives of Ayodhya, who colonized the Deccan with 
Hindus from the north. Pandya was the most pow- 
erful of these kingdoms: it was bounded on the north 
by the river Velar, on the west by the Ghauts, though 
in early times it extended as far as the Malabar coast, 
the Its principal 
town was Madura. The antiquity of this kingdom 
is confirmed by Pliny, Arrian, and Ptolemy, who all 
mention Pandion as a king who reigned in the south 
of the peninsula. The Brahminical colonists appear 
to have settled principally in the southern parts of the 
Deccan: the native traditions represent the northern 
parts as inhabited by savage races till a much later 
period. This is in accordance with the accounts of 
the Greek writers. The names of the places on the 
upper part pss the eastern and western coasts are not 
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Sanscrit. The modern Concan is described by both 
Arrian and Pliny as the pirate coast; and the coast 
of the modern Orissa is said by Arrian to have been 
inhabited by a savage race called Kirrhade, who ap- 
pear to be identical with the Kiratas of the Sanscrit 
writers, and who are represented to have been a race 
of savage foresters.—The accounts of the Greeks who 
accompanied Alexander, and more particularly that of 
Megasthenes, give us, as we have already shown, some 
information respecting the northern part of Hindustan 
in the third and fourth centuries before the Christian 
era. But hardly anything is known of the history of 
Hindustan from this period to the time of the Moham- 
medan conquest. There are only a very few historical 
events of which we can speak with any degree of cer- 
tainty. After the overthrow of the Greek kingdom of 
Bactria by the Tartars, B.C. 126, the Tartars (called 
by the Greeks Scythians, and by the Hindus Sakas) 
overran the greater part of the northwestern provinces 
of Hindustan, which remained in their possession till 
the reign of Vicramaditya I., B.C. 56, who, after add- 
ing numerous provinces to his empire, drove the Tar- 
tars beyond the Indus. This sovereign, whose date is 
pretty well ascertained, since the years of the Samvat 
era are counted from his reign, resided at Ayodhya 
and Canoj, and had dominion over almost the whoie 
of northern Hindustan, from Cashmere to the Ganges. 
He gave great encouragement to learning and the fine 
arts, and his name is still cherished by the Hindus as 
one of their greatest and wisest princes. He fell in a 
battle against Salivahana, raja of the Deccan. We 
also read of two other sovereigns of the same name: 
Vicramaditya ITJ., A.D. 191, and Vicramaditya III., 
A.D. 441. The most interesting event in this period 
of Hindu history is the persecution of the Buddhists, 
and their final expulsion from Hindustan. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive the reasons that induced the Hindu 
sovereigns, after so long a period of toleration, to aid 
the Brahmins in this persecution; more especially as 
the Jains, a sect strikingly resembling the Buddhists, 
were tolerated in all parts of Hindustan.—Christianity 
is said to have been introduced into Hindustan in the 
first century; according to some accounts, by the 
apostle Thomas; and, according to others, by the 
apostle Bartholomew. But there is very little depend- 
ance to be placed upon these statements. The first 
Christians who were settled in any number in Hindu- 
stan appear to have been Nestorians, who settled on 
the Malabar coast for the purposes of commerce. Nes- 
torius lived in the middle of the fifth century ; and in 
the sixth century we learn from Cosmas that Christian 
churches were established in the most important cities 
on the Malabar coast, and that the priests were ordain- 
ed by the Archbishop of Seleucia, and were subject to 
his jurisdiction. When Vasco de Gama arrived at 
Cochin, on the Malabar coast, he was surprised to find 
a great number of Christians, who inhabited the inte- 
rior of Travancore and Malabar, and who had more 
than a hundred churches. But these Christians ap- 
pear to have been the descendants of those Nestori- 
ans who emigrated to Hindustan in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, since there is no reason for believing that 
any Hindus were converted by their means to the 
Christian religion. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 12, p. 
224, seqq.) : 

Invus, a celebrated river of India, falling, after a 
course of 1300 miles, into the Indian Ocean. The 
sources of this river have not yet been fully explored. 
Its commencement is fixed, by the most probable con- 
jecture, in the northern declivity of the Calias branch 
of the Himaiaya Mountains, about lat. 31° 20’ N., 
and long. 80° 30’ E., within a few miles of the source 
of the Setledge, and in a territory under the dominion 
of China. Its name in Sanscrit is Sindh or Hindh, an 
appellation which it receives from its blue colour. 
Under the name Sindus it was known even to the Ro- 
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mans, besides its more common appellation of Indus. | habitants of the place were known as the Interamnates 


In lat. 28° 28’, the Indus is joined by five rivers, the 
ancient names of which, as given by the Greek writers, 
are, the Hydaspes, Acesines, Hydraotes, Hyphasis, 
and Xeradrus. These five rivers obtained for. the 
province which they watered the Greek name of Pen- 
tapotamia, analogous to which is the modern appella- 
tion of Pendjab, given to the same region, and signi- 
fying in Persian “the country of the five rivers.” 


(Consult Lassen, Comment. de Pentapot. Indica, 4to, 
Bonne, 1827.—Beck, Aligemeines Repertorium, vol. 
1, pt. 2, p. 112.) The Xeradrus, now the Setledge, 
is the longest of the five rivers just mentioned, and the 
longest stream also within the Himalaya range, be- 
tween the Indus and the Burrampooter. The union 
of all the five rivers into one, before they reach the 
Indus, was a point in geography maintained by Ptole- 
my; but, owing to the obscurity of modern accounts, 
promoted by the splittings of the Indus, and the fre- 
quent approximation of streams running in parallel 
courses, we had been taught to regard this as a speci- 
men of that author’s deficiency of information, till very 
recent and more minute inquiries have re-established 
that questioned point, and, along with it, the merited 
credit of the ancient geographer. ‘The five rivers form 
one great stream, called by the natives in this quarter 
the Cherraub; but in the other countries of India it is 
known by the name of Punjund. ‘The united stream 
then flows on between 40 and 50 miles, until it joins 
the Indus at Mittun Cote. The mouths of the Indus 
Ptolemy makes seven in number; Mannert gives them 
as follows, commencing on the west: Sagapa, now 
the river Pitty ; Sinthos, now the Darraway; Aureum 
Ostium, now the Ritchel; Chariphus, now the Fetty; 
Sapara, Sabala, and Lonibare, of which last three he 
professes to know nothing with certainty. According, 
however, to other and more recent authorities, the In- 
dus enters the sea in one volume, the lateral streams 
being absorbed by the sand without reaching the ocean. 
It gives off an easterly branch called the Fullalee, but 
this returns its waters to the Indus at a lower point, 
forming in its circuit the island on which Hyderabad 


stands. (Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 13, Am. ed.) 
- Ino, daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia. (Vid. 
Athamas. ) 


In6pus, a river of Delos, watering the plain in which 
the town of Delos stood. (Strab., 485.—Callim., H. 
in Del., 206.) 

Inéus, a patronymic given to the god Palemon, as 
sonofIno. (Virg., Ain., 5, 823.) 

Ins#sres (in Greek *Icou6por), the most numerous 
as well as the most powerful tribe of the Cisalpine. 
Gauls, according to Polybius (2, 17). It would ap- 
pear indeed from Ptolemy (p, 64) that their dominion 
extended at one time over the Libicii, another power- 
ful Gallic tribe in their vicinity; but their territory, 
properly speaking, seems to have been defined by the 
rivers Ticmus and Addua. The Insubres took a very 
active part in the Gallic wars against the Romans, and 
zealously co-operated with Hannibal in his invasion of 
Italy. (Polyb., 2,40.) They are stated by Livy (5, 
34) ‘to have founded their capital Mediolanuin (now 
Milan) on their first arrival in Italy, and to have giv- 
en it that name from a place so called in the territory 
of the A’dui in Gaul. (Plin., 3, 17.—Ptol., p. 63.— 
Consult remarks under the article Gallia, page 531, 
col. 1.) 

InsvLta Sacra, an island formed at the mouth of 
the Tiber, by the separation of the two branches of 
that river. (Procopius, Rer. Got., 1.— Rutil. Itin., 
1, 169.) j 

‘ Inremetivm or Avsiom Inremenium, the capital of 
the Intemelii. (Vid. Albium IL) _ 

_ Inreramna, I. acity of Umbria, so called from its be- 
ing situated between two branches (inter amnes) of the 
river Nar. (Varro, L. L., 4,5.) Hence also the in- 


Nartes, to distinguish them from. those of Interamna 
on the Liris. (Plin., 3, 14.) If an ancient inscrip- 
tion cited by Cluverius (ial. Ant., vol. 1, p. 635) be 
genuine, Interamna, now represented by the well- 
known town of Terni, was founded in the reign of 
Numa, or about 80 years after Rome. It is noted af- 
terward, as one of the most distinguished cities of mu- 
nicipal rank in Italy. This circumstance, however, did 
not save it from the calamities of civil war during the 
disastrous struggle between Sylla and Marius. (Florus, 
3, 21.) The plains around Interamna, which were 
watered by the Nar, are represented as the most pro- 
ductive in Italy (Tacit., Ann., 1, 69); and Pliny as- 
sures us (18, 28), that the meadows were cut four 
times in the year. Interamna is commonly supposed 
to have been the birthplace of the historian Tacitus, 
and also of the emperor of the same name. (Cramer's 
Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 276.)—II. A city of Picenum, in 
the territory of the Pretutii; hence called, for distinc- 
tion’ sake, Pretutiana. (Ptol.,p.62.) Itisnow Tera- 
mo, situate between the small rivers Viziola and Tur- 
dino. (Romanelli, Antica Topografia, &c., pt. 3, p. 
298, seqg.)—III. A city of New Latium, situate on 
the Liris, and between that river and the small stream 
now called Sogne, but the ancient name of which 
Strabo, who states the fact, has not mentioned. It 
was usually called Interamna ad Lirim, for distinction’ 
sake from the other cities of the same name. Accord- 
ing to Livy (9, 28) it was colonized A.U.C. 440, and 
defended itself successfully against the Samnites, who 
made an attack upon it soon after. (Lzv., 10, 36.) 
Interamna is mentioned again by the same historian 
(26, 9) when describing Hannibal’s march from Capua 
to Rome. We find its name subsequently among 
those of the refractory colonies of that war. (Liv., 
27,9.) Pliny informs us that the Interamnates were 
surnamed Lirinates and. Succasini. (Plin., 3, 5.) 
Cluverius imagined that Ponte Corvo occupied the site 


of Interamna; but its situation agrees more nearly — 


with that of a place called Terame Castrume, in old 
records, and the name of which is evidently a corrup- 
tion of Interamna. (Cramer’s Anc. It., vol. 2, p. 117.) 

Inti Castrum. Ved. Castrum IL. 

Io, daughter of Iasus, or, as the dramatic writers 
said, of Inachus, was priestess of Juno at Argos, and, 
unhappily for her, was beloved by Jupiter. 
this god found that his conduct had exposed him to 
the suspicions of Juno, he changed Io into a white 
cow, and declared with an oath to his spouse that he 
had been guilty of no infidelity. The goddess, affect- 
ing to believe him, asked the cow of him as a present; 
and, on obtaining her, set the ‘‘all-seeing Argus” to 
watch her. (Vid. Argus.) He accordingly bound her 
to an olive-tree in the grove of Mycenw, and there kept 
guard overher. Jupiter, pitying her situation, directed 
Mercury to steal her away. The god of ingenious de- 
vices made the attempt; but, as a vulture always gave 
Argus warning of his projects, he found it impossible 
to succeed. Nothing then remaining but open force, 
Mercury killed Argus with a stone, and jence obtained 
the appellation of Argus-slayer (ApyedovTnc). The 
vengeance of Juno was, however, not yet satiated ; and 
she sent a gad-fly to torment Io, who fled over the 
whole world from its pursuits. She swam through the 
Ionian Sea, which was fabled to have hence derived 
its name from her. She then roamed over the plains 
of Illyria, ascended Mount Hemus, and crossed the 
Thracian strait, thence named the Bospor UB (vid. Bos- 
porus), she rambled on through Scythia and the country 
of the Cimmerians, and, after wandering over various 
regions of Europe and Asia, arrived at last on the banks 
of the Nile, where she assumed her original form, and 
bore to Jupiter a son named Epaphus. (Vid. Epa- 
phus.)—The legend of Io would not appear to have 
attracted so much of the attention of eee poets 
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as might have been expected. Homer never alludes to 
it, unless his employment of the term *Apyec@ovry¢ (Ar- 
geiphontes) is to be regarded as intimating a knowl- 
edge of Io, It is also doubtful whether she was one 
of the heroines of the Eoee. Her story, however, was 
noticed in the AZgimius, where it was said that her fa- 
ther’s name was Peirén, that her keeper Argus had 
four eyes, and that the island of Eubcea derived its 
name from her. (Apollod., 2, 1, 3.—Schol. ad Eu- 
rip., Phen., 1132.—Steph. Byz., s. v. ’A6avtic.) 
Pherecydes said that Juno placed an eye in the back 
of Argus’s neck, and deprived him of sleep, and then 
set him as a guard over lo. (Ap. Schol. ad Eurip., 
l. c.) ASschylus introduces Io into his ‘‘ Prometheus 
Bound,” and he also relates her story in his “ Suppli- 
ants.”’—When the Greeks first settled in Egypt, and 
saw the statues of Isis with cow’s horns, they, in their 
usual manner, inferred that she was their own Io, with 
whose name hers had a slight similarity. At Memphis 
they afterward beheld the worship of the holy bull 
Apis, and naturally supposing the bull-god to be the son 
of the cow-goddess, they formed from him a son for 
their Io, whose name was the occasion of a new legend 
relative to the mode by which she was restored to her 
pristine form. (Miller, Proleg., p. 183, seqg.—Keight- 
ley’s Mythology, p. 406, seqq.)—The whole story of 
To is an agricultural legend, and admits of an easy ex- 
planation. Io, whether considered as the offspring of 
Tasus (the favourite of Ceres) or of Peirén (the ‘‘ex- 
perimenter” or “tryer’”’), is a type of early agriculture, 
progressing gradually by the aid of slow and painful 
experience. Jupiter represents the firmament, the ge- 
nial source of light and life; Juno, on the other hand, 
is the type of the atmosphere, with its stormy and ca- 
pricious changes. arly agriculture suffers from these 
changes, which impede more or less the fostering in- 
fluence of the pure firmament that lies beyond, and 
hence man has to watch with incessant and sleepless 
care over the labours of primitive husbandry. This 
--ever-watchful superintendence is typified by Argus 
with his countless eyes, save that in the legend he be- 
comes an instrument of punishment in the hands of 
Juno. If we turn to the version of the fable as given 
“in the A%gimius, the meaning of the whole story be- 
comes still Bainct, for here the four eyes of Argus 
‘are types of the four seasons, while the name Eubea 
contains a direct reference to success in agriculture. 

_ Argus, continues the legend, was slain by Mercury, 
and Io was then left free to wander over the whole 
earth. Now, as Mercury was the god of language 
and the inventor of letters, what is this but saying, that 
when rules and precepts of agriculture were intro- 
duced, first orally and then in writing, mankind were 
released from that ever-watching care which early hus- 
bandry had required from them, and agriculture, now 
reduced to a regular system, went forth in freedom 
and spread itself among the nations !—Again, in Egypt 
fo finds at last a resting-place; here she assumes her 
original form, and here brings forth Epaphus as the off- 
spring of Jove. What is this but saying that agricul- 
ture was carried to perfection in the fertile land of the 
Nile, and that here it was touched (émi and dddw) by the 
true generative influence from on high, and brought 
forth in the richest abundance !—Still farther, the eyes 
of Argus, we are told, were transferred by Juno to the 

_ plumage of her favourite bird; and the peacock, it is 
well known, gives sure indications, by its cry, of 
changes about to take place in the atmosphere, and is 
in this respect, therefore, intimately connected with 
the operations of husbandry. We see, too, from this, 
why, since Juno is the type of the atmosphere, the 
peacock was considered as sacred to the goddess. 
(Vid. Juno.) —From what has been said, it would seem 
that the name Io is to be deduced from IQ (elu), ‘to 
go,” as indicative of vegetation going forth from the 
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TonXres, a king of Lycia, father of Sthenobwea, the 
wife of Preetus, king of Argos. (Vid. Bellerophon.) 

Jocasta, a daughter of Menceceus, who married 
Laius, king of Thebes, by whom she had C&dipus. 
She was afterward united to her son Cidipus without 
knowing who he was, and had by him Eteocles, Poly- 
nices, Ismene, and Antigone. She hung herself on 
discovering that Gidipus was her own offspring. (Vid. 
Laius, and Cidipus.) 

Iotivs, a son of Iphiclus, king of Thessaly, who 
assisted Hercules in conquering the Hydra. (Vid. 
Hydra, and Hercules.) 

lotcos, a town of Thessaly, in the district of Mag- 
nesia, at the head of the Pelasgicus Sinus, and north- 
east of Demetrias. It was celebrated in the heroic 
age as the birthplace of Jason and his ancestors. Iol- 
cos was situated at the foot of Mount Pelion, accord- 


ing to Pindar (Nem., 4, 87), and near the small river 


Anaurus, in which Jason is said to have lost his san- 
dal. (Apoll. Rhod., 1, 48.) Strabo affirms that civil 
dissensions and tyrannical government hastened the 
downfall of this place, which was once a powerful city ; 
but its ruin was finally completed by the foundation of 
Demetrias in its immediate vicinity. In his time the 
town no longer existed, but the neighbouring shore 
still retained the name of Iolcos. (Strab., 486.—Com- 
pare Liv., 438, 12.—Scylax, p. 25.—Steph. Byz., s. v. 
"loAKbe.—Plin., 4, 9.) The poets make the ship Ar- 
go to have set sail from Iolcos ; this, however, must 
either be understood as referring the fact to Aphete, 
or else by Iolcos they mean the adjacent coast. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 428.) 

Idtx, a daughter of Eurytus, king of Cichalia. 
(Vid. Hercules, page 598, col. 2.) 

Ton, I. the fabled son of Xuthus, and reputed pro- 
genitor of the Ionian race. (Vid. Iones.)—II. A tra- 
gic poet, a native of Chios, and surnamed Xuthus. 
He began to exhibit Ol. 82, 2, B.C.451. The num- 
ber of his dramas is variously estimated at from twelve 
to forty. Bentley has collected the names of eleven. 
(Epist. ad Mill. Chron. I. Malal. subj.) The same 
great critic has also shown that this Ion was a person 
of birth and fortune, distinct from Ion Ephesius, a mere 
begging rhapsodist. Besides tragedies, lon composed 
dithyrambs, elegies, &c. His elegies are quoted by 
Athenzus (10, p. 436), as also his ’Excdmucac, a work 
giving an account of all the visits paid by celebrated 
men to Chios. (Atheneus, 3, p. 93.) Ion also com- 
posed several works in prose, some of them on philo- 
sophical subjects. Though he did not exhibit till after 
Euripides had commenced his dramatic career, and 
though he was, like that poet, a friend of Socrates 
(Diog. Laert., 2, 23), we should be inclined to infer, . 
from his having written dithyrambs, that he belonged 
to an earlier age of the dramatic art, and that his plays 
were free from the corruptions which Euripides had 
introduced into Greek tragedy: it is, indeed, likely 
that a foreigner would copy rather from the old mod- 
els than from modern innovations. Jon was so de- 
lighted with being decreed victor on one occasion, that 
he presented each citizen with a vase of Chian pottery. 
(Athen., 1, p. 4.) We gather from a joke of Aris- 
tophanes, on a word taken from one of his dithyrambs, 
that Ion died before the exhibition of the Paz, B.C. 
419. (Pax, v. 833.— Theatre of the Greeks, p. 92, 
4th ed.) 

Idnzs, one of the main original races of Greece. 
The origin of the Ionians is involved in great obscuri- 
ty. The name occurs in the Iliad but once, and in the 
form ‘‘Iadnes” (ZJ., 13, 685); but not many years 
after the war of Troy, the Ionians appear as settled in 
Attica, and also in the northern part of the Peloponne- 
sus, along the coast of the Corinthian Gulf. Herodo- 
tus (8, 44) says, that the Athenians were originally 
Pelasgi, but that after Ion, the son of Xuthus, became 
the leader of the forces of the Athenians, the people 
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received the name of Jonians. It appears probable that 
the Ionians, like the Alclians, were a conquering tribe 
from the mountains of Thessaly, and that at an un- 
known period they migrated southward, and settled in 
Attica and part of the Peloponnesus, probably mixing 
with the native Pelasgi. The genealogy of Ion, the 
reputed son of Xuthus, seems to be a legend under 
which is veiled the early history of the Ionian occupa- 
tion of Attica. Euripides, in order to flatter the Athe- 
nians, makes Ion the son of Apollo. Whatever may 
be the historical origin of the Ionian name, Athenians 
and Jonians came to be considered as one and the same 
people. Inthe Peloponnesus the Ionians occupied the 
northern coast of the peninsula, which was then called 
Tonia, and also Augialean Ionia, and the sea which 
separates the Peloponnesus from Southern Italy as- 
sumed the name of Ionian Sea, a circumstance which 


would seem to indicate the extent and prevalence of 


the Ionian name. ‘This appellation of Ionian Sea was 


retained among the later Greeks and the Romans, and. 


is perpetuated to the present day among the Italians. 
When the Dorians invaded the Peloponnesus, about 
1100 years B.C., the Achezi, being driven thence, gath- 
ered towards the north, and took possession of Ionia, 
which thenceforth was known by the name of Achaia. 
The JIonians of the Peloponnesus, in consequence of 
this, migrated to Attica, whence, being straitened for 
space, and perhaps, also, harassed by the Dorians, they 
resolved to seek their fortune beyond the sea, under 
the guidance of Neleus and Androclus, the two young- 
er sons of Codrus, the last king of Athens. This was 
the great Ionic migration, as it is called. The emi- 
grants consisted of natives of Attica, as well as of Io- 
nian fugitives from the Peloponnesus, and a motley 
band from other parts of Greece. (Herod., 1, 146.) 
But this migration can, perhaps, hardly be considered 
as one single event : there seem to have been many 
and various migrations of Ionians, some of which were 
probably anterior to the Dorian conquest. (Encycl. 
Us. Knowl., vol. 13, p. 18, seg.) —For the history of 
the Ionic colonies in Asia Minor, consult the article 
Tonia.—We have already remarked, that the origin of 
the zrame Ionian is altogether uncertain. It is gener- 
ally thought to come from the Hebrew Javan or (if 
pronounced with the quiescent vaw) Jon ; and in like 
manner the Hellenes are thought to be the same with 
Elasa, in the sacred writings, more especially their 
country Hellas. Hence Bochart makes lavan, the son 
of Iaphet, the ancestor of the Iones. The Persians, 
moreover, would seem to have called the Greeks by a 
similar appellation. Thus, in Aristophanes (Acharn., 
y. 104), a Persian, who speaks broken Greek, is in- 
troduced, expressing himself as follows: ov Ajwe ypi- 
G0 yavvorpukr’ Laovad, and the scholiast remarks, with 
reference to the last word, Iaovad dvti tov AOnvaie 
2 29 gia Og mavtac Tove "EAAnvac of Bapbapor éxd- 
Aovv. In the Coptic, also, the Greeks are styled, by a 
name quite analogous, OSEININ, as at the end of the 
Rosetta inscription. (Akerblad, sur linscrip. Egypt. 
de Rosette.— Kruse, Hellas, vol. 1, p, 2, in nolis.) 
They, however, who favour such etymologies, should 
first determine whether the Hebrew is to be regarded 
as the primitive language or not; since, if the latter 
be the case, the names that are given in Hebrew scrip- 
ture to the early rulers and leaders in the family of 
Noah, are mere translations from the primitive tongue, 
and certainly can form no sure basis for the erection 
even of the slightest superstructure of etymology. 
Ionia, a district of Asia Minor, where Ionians from 
Attica settled, about 1050 B.C. This beautiful and 
fertile country extended from the river Hermus, along 
the shore of the A¢gean Sea, to Miletus, and the tem- 
le of the Branchidz, on the promontory of Posideum. 
Ts southern limit, however, probably varied at differ- 
ent times, since some made Ionia reach to the Sinus 
Tassius. Strabo makes the circuit of Ionia 3430 sta- 
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dia. (Strab., 632.— Compare Tzschucke, ad loc.) 
The breadth is nowhere given. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more irregular in point of form; it consist- 
ing, as it would appear, of small districts around the 
different cities and towns, save only the great penin- 
sula of Erythre, &c., and the islands of Samos and 
Chios.—Ionia, or the Ionian league, originally consist- 
ed of twelve cities of considerable note, with many 
other towns of minor importance; besides a thirteenth 
city, Smyrna, afterward wrested from the A®olians. 
The names of the cities, beginning from the north, are 
Phocwa, Smyrna, Clazomenez, Erythre, Chios, Teos, 
Lebedus, Colophon, Ephesus, Priene, Samos, Myus, 
and Miletus. Others of less note were Temnus, Leu- 
ce, Metropolis, Myonnesus, and Latmus. The Jonian 
confederation appears to have been mainly united by 
a common religious worship, and by the celebration 
of a periodic festival ; and it seems that the deputies 
| of the several cities only met in times of great: diffi- 
culty. The place of assembly was the Panionium, at 
the foot of Mount Mycale, where a temple, built on 
neutral ground, was dedicated to Neptune. In the 
old Ionia (afterward called Achaia) Neptune was also 
the national deity, and his temple continued at Helice 
till that city was submerged. ‘That the settlers in Asia 
should retain their national worship is a circumstance 
perfectly in accordance with the history of colonization, 
and confirmatory, if confirmation were needed, of the 
European origin of the Ionians of Asia. We have no 
materials for a history of these cities of Ionia as a 
political community, and no reason for supposing that 
their political union came near the exact notion of a 
federation, as some have conjectured.—In almost ey- 
ery one of the lonian cities there were two parties, 
aristocratic and democratic, and the Persian kings or 
their satraps generally favoured the former; and thus 
it happened that most of the Greek cities in Asia came 
to be ruled by tyrants, or individuals who possessed 
the sovereign power.—The Ionian cities remained in- 
dependent of a foreign yoke, however, until the time. 
of Croesus, by whom they were finally subdued. From 
the Lydian they passed to the Persian sway, their con- 
querors, however, in both instances leaving them their 
own forms of government, and merely subjecting them 
to the payment of tribute. ‘To the Persian succeeded 


yoke. Sylla reduced them beneath the Roman pow= 
er, and treated them, together with other Asiatic cities, 
with great. severity, on account of the murder of so 
many thousand Romans, whom they had inhumanly 
put to death in compliance with the orders of Mithra- 
dates. Ephesus was treated with the greatest rigour, 
Sylla having suffered his soldiers to live there at dis- 
cretion, and obliged the inhabitants to pay every offi- 
cer fifty drachmz, and every soldier sixteen denarii a 
day. The whole sum which the revolted cities of Asia 
paid Sylla was 20,000 talents, near four millions ster- 
ling. This was a most fatal blow, from which they 
never recovered. Ionia, at a later period, was totally 
devastated by the Saracens, so that few vestiges of an- 
cient civilization remain. Its inhabitants were con- 
sidered effeminate and voluptuous, but, at the same 
time, highly amiable. Their dialect partook of their 
character. The arts and sciences flourished in this 
happy country, particularly those which contribute to 
embellish life. The Asiatic Greeks became the teach- 
ers and examples of the European Greeks. Homer 
the poet, and Parrhasius the painter, were Tonians. 
The Ionic column proves the delicacy of their taste. 
(Encyclop. Americ., vol. 7, p- 53.) A notice of the 
| principal sites on the coast is given by Leake (Jour- 
nal, p. 260, seqg.—Compare Rennell, Geography of 
Western Asia, vol. 2, p. 1, segq-).—l]. An ancient 


name given to Hellas or Achaia, because it was for — 


some time the residence of the Ionians. (Consult re- 
marks under the article Jones.) oe 


the Macedonian dominion, and to this last the Roman | 
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Tontum Marg, a name given to that part of the 
Mediterranean which separates the Peloponnesus from 
Southern Italy. It was fabled to have received its 
appellation from the wanderings of Io in this quarter. 
(Vid. Io.) The more correct explanation, however, 
deduces the name from that of the great Ionic race. 
(Vid. Iones.) The statements of the ancient writers re- 
specting the situation and extent of the Ionian Sea are 
very fluctuating and uncertain. Scylax (p. 11) makes 
it the same with the Adriatic ; and he may be correct 
in so doing, since, according to Herodotus, the true 
and ancient name of the Adriatic was the Ionian Gulf 
(6, 127). Both the Adriatic and Ionian gulfs end, 
according to Scylax, at the straits near Hydruntum (p. 
5). Of the Ionian Sea he says nothing; Herodotus, 
however, makes it extend as far south as the Pelopon- 
nesus. Thucydides keeps up the distinction just al- 


luded to, calling the Adriatic by the name of the Io- 
nian Gulf (being probably as ignorant as Herodotus of 
any other appellation for this arm of the sea), and 
styling the rest, as far as the western coast of Greece, 
the Ionian Sea (1, 24). In later times a change of 
appellation took place. The limits of the Adriatic 
were extended as far as the southern coast of Italy and 
the western shores of Greece, and the Ionian Gulf was 
considered to be now only a part of it. Eustathius 


asserts (ad Dionys. Perieg., v. 92), that the more 
accurate writers of his day maintained this distinction. 
Hence the remark of Ptolemy is rendered intelligible, 
who makes the Adriatic Sea extend along the whole 
western coast of Greece down to the southernmost 
extremity of the Peloponnesus. (Mannert, Geogr, 
vol. 9, p. 12.) 

ldpHon, the son of Sophocles, is described by Aris- 
tophanes (Raz., 73, seqg.) as a man whose powers 
were, at the time of his father’s death, not yet suffi- 
ciently proved to enable a critic to determine his lit- 
erary rank. He appears, however, to have been a 
creditable dramatist, and gained the second prize in 
428 B.C., when Eumpides was first and Ion third. 
(Arg. ad Eurip., Hippol.—Theatre of the Greeks, p. 
94, seq., 4th ed.) 

Joppa, an ancient city of Palestine, situate on the 
coast, to the northwest of Jerusalem, and to the south 
of Caesarea. In the Old Testament it is called Japho 
(Joshua, 19, 46.—2 Chron., 2, 16.—Jonah, 1, 3). 
It was the only harbour possessed by the Jews, and 
the wood for the temple, which was cut on Mount 
Lebanon, was brought in floats to Joppa, thence to be 
sent to Jerusalem. It subsequently became a Pheeni- 
cian city, and fell under the power of the kings of 
Syria, until the Maccabees conquered it, and restored 
it to their nation. The Jews, not being a commercial 
people, made no use of Joppa as a place of trade; 
and hence it became a retreat for pirates. (Strabo, 
759.) Under the Roman power the pirates were 
made todisappear. In the middle ages Joppa changed 
its name to Jaffa or Yaffa. (Abulfed., Tab. Syr., p. 
80.)—Joppa was made by the ancient mythologists the 
scene of the fable of Andromeda, and here Cepheus 
was said to have reigned. (Strabo,l.c.) Pliny (9, 5) 
even gravely informs us, that M. Scaurus brought 
away from this place to Rome the bones of the sea- 
monster to which the princess had been exposed, and 
which were of a remarkable size. ‘They were probably 
the remains of a large whale. The Jews saw in them 
the bones of the whale that had swallowed Jonah; the 
Greeks, on the other hand, connected them with one of 
the legends of their fanciful mythology.—Joppa was the 
place of landing for the western pilgrims, and here the 


promised pardons commenced. It possesses still, in 
times of peace, a considerable commerce with the 
places en: and is well inhabited, chiefly by 
Arabs. Mr. Wilson says the harbour is rocky and 
dangerous, and difficult of access; in which state it, 
has been ee the time of Josephus, who says that a, 


more dangerous situation for vessels cannot be ima- 
gined. The same traveller estimates the present pop- 
ulation at 5000. ‘The place is distinguished for its 
fruits, and the watermelons that grow here are said to 
be superior to those of any other country. Mr. Buck- 
ingham says, “that Jaffa, as it is now seen, is seated 
on a promontory jutting out into the sea, and rising to 
the height of about 150 feet above its level.” (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 256.) 

Jorpanes, a famous river of Palestine, which, ac- 
cording to Josephus, had its source in the lake of 
Phiala, about ten miles north of Caesarea Philippi. 
This origin of the river was ascertained by Philip the 
tetrarch, who made the experiment of throwing some 
chaff or straw into the lake, which came out where 
the river emerges from the ground, after having run 
about 120 furlongs beneath the surface of the earth. 
Mannert deems this story fabulous, and makes the 
river rise in Mount Paneas. The Talmudists say 
that the Jordan rises out of the cave of Paneas. They 
assert, moreover, that Leshem is Paneas. Leshem 
was subdued by the Danites, and Jeroboam placed one 
of his golden calves in Dan, which is at the springs of 
Jordan. Josephus says that the springs of Jordan rise 
from under the temple of the golden calf. Possibly this 
temple might stand on a hill, so convenient and proper 
for such an edifice, that the temple of Augustus was af- 
terward built upon it. Burckhardt, however, says that 
it rises about four miles northeast from Czsarea Philip- 
pi, in the plain, near a hill called Tel-el-kadi. There 
are, he says, two springs near each other, one smaller 
than the other, whose waters unite immediately below. 
Both sources are on level ground, among rocks of 
what Burckhardt calls tufwacke. The larger source 
immediately forms a river 12 or 15 yards wide, which 
rushes rapidly over a stony bed into the lower plain. 
It is soon after joined by the river of Paneas, or Ces- 
area Philippi, which was on the northeast of the city. 
Over the source of this river is a perpendicular rock, 
in which several niches have been cut to receive stat- 
ues, the largest of which is above a spacious cavern, 
beneath which the river rises. This niche, the editor 
of Burckhardt conjectures, contained a statue of Pan, 
whence the name of Paneas given to the city, and of 
Ilavetov to the cavern. Seetzen differs from Burck- 
hardt in making the spring of the river Hasbeia, which 
rises half a league to the west of Hasbeia, and which, 
he says, forms the branch of the Jordan, to be the 
proper head of that river. A few miles below their 
junction, the united rivers, now a considerable stream, 
enter the small lake of Houle, the ancient Samochoni- 
tis or Merom, into which several other streams from 
the mountains discharge themselves; some of them, 
perhaps, having equal claims to the honour of forming 
the Jordan with those above mentioned. So that, in 
truth, the Lake of Houle may best be considered as the 
real source of the river. After quitting this small 
lake, the river runs a course of about 12 miles to the 
Lake Tabaria, the ancient Sea of Tiberias or Galilee, 
maintaining, as some travellers report, a distinct cur- 
rent in the centre, through its whole length, without 
mingling its waters with those of the lake. But when 
it is recollected that this is 15 miles in length, and in 
some parts nine in breadth, such a fact is scarcely 
credible. From this lake the river flows about 70 
miles more, through the Ghor, or valley of Jordan, the 
ancient Aulon, until it is finally lost in the Dead Sea. 
Its whole course is about 100 miles in a straight line 
by the map; perhaps 150, computing by the windings 
ofits channel. The Jordan, it appears, anciently over- 
flowed (as it probably does sometimes now) in the first 
month, which answers to our March: as it was at this 
time that the armies enumerated in 1 Chron., 12, 
passed the Jordan to David at Ziklag, “when it bad 
overflowed all its banks.” This was, in fact, the time 
when the frequent rains and the melting of the snows 
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on the mountains at its source would be most likely to 
occasion such an inundation. ‘Travellers have given 
different accounts of this celebrated stream. Maun- 
drell assigns it a breadth of 20 yards; but represents 
it as deep, and so rapid that a man could not swim 
against the current. Volney calls it from 60 to 80 
feet between the two principal lakes, and 10 or 12 
feet deep; but makes it 60 paces at its embouchure ; 
Chateaubriand, about the same point, 50 paces, and 
six or seven feet deep close to the shore. Dr. Shaw 
computed its breadth at 30 yards, and its depth at nine 
feet ; and that it daily discharges 6,190,000 tons of 
water into the Dead Sea. Burckhardt, who crossed 
it higher up, calls it 80 paces broad, and three feet 
deep ; but this was in the middle of summer. Mr. 
Buckingham, who visited it in the month of January, 
1816, states it to be little more at the part where he 
crossed it, which was a short distance above the par- 
alle! of Jericho, than 25 yards in breadth, and so shal- 
low as to be easily forded by the horses. At another 
point, higher up in its course, he describes it as 120 
feet broad. From a mean of these and other accounts, 
its average width may be computed at 30 yards. It 
rolls so powerful a volume of water into the Dead Sea, 
that the strongest and most expert swimmer would be 
foiled in any attempt to swim across it at its point of 
entrance : he must inevitably be hurried down by the 
stream into the lake. The banks of the Jordan are in 
many places covered with bushes, reeds, tamarisks, 
willows; oleanders, d&c., which form an asylum for vari- 
ous wild animals, who here concealed themselves till the 
swelling of the river drove them from their coverts. 
To this Jeremiah alludes (49, 19). Previously to the 
destruction of the four cities of the plain, it is probable 
that the Jordan flowed to the Red Sea, through the 
_ valley of Ghor or Arabia.-—The etymology of its 
name has been variously assigned. It is thought by 
some to come from the Hebrew. jarden, a descent, 
from its rapid descent through that country. Another 
class of etymologists deduce its name from the He- 
brew and Syriac, importing the caldron of judgment. 
Others make it come from Jor, a spring, and Dan, a 
small town near its source; and a third class deduce 
it from Jor and Dan, two rivulets. It most probably 
derives its name from Yar-Dan, “the river of Dan,” 
near which city it takes its rise. The Arabs call it 
Arden or Harden, the Persians Aerdun, and the Ara- 
bian geographer Edrisi, Zacchar, or swelling. (Mans- 
ford’s Scripture Gazetteer, p. 251.) 

Jornanpes or (as he is called in the Analecta of 
Mabillon) Jorpanes, a Goth by birth, secretary to 
one of the kings of the Alans, and, as some believe, af- 
terward bishop of Ravenna. In the year 552 of our 
era he wrote a history of the Goths (Re Rebus Ge- 
ticis). ‘This is merely an abridgment of the history of 
Cassiodorus, and is written without judgment and 
with great partiality. He composed also a work enti- 
tled De regnorum et temporum successione, or a Ro- 
man history from Romulus to Augustus. It is only 
a copy of the history of Florus, but with such altera- 
tions and additions, however, as to enable us some- 
times to correct by means of it the text of the Roman 
historian. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Lat., vol. 3, p. 177.) 

Ios, an island in the Augean Sea, to the north of 
Thera. Here, according to some accounts, Homer 
was interred. (Strab., 484.—Plin., 4,12.) It was 
also said, that the poet’s mother was a native of this 
island. (Steph. Byz., s. v. loc.) The modern name 
is Nio, for which Bondelmonti assigns a totally false 
derivation, since it merely comes from a Romaic cor- 
ruption. (Bondelm., Ins. Archipel., p. 99, ed. De 
Sinner.) : , Siete 
- Joszpuus, Fiavivs, a celebrated Jew, son of Ma- 
thias, a priest, born in Jerusalem. The date of his 
birth is A.D. 37. He was a man of illustrious race, 
lineally ee from a priestly family, the first of 
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the twenty-four courses, an eminent distinction. By 
his mother’s side he traced his genealogy up to the As- 
monean princes. He grew up witha high reputation for 
early intelligence and memory. At fourteen years old 
(he is his own biographer) he was so fond of letters, that 
the chief priests used to meet at his father’s house to put 
to him difficult questions of the law. At sixteen he 
determined to acquaint himself with the three prevail- 
ing sects, those of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Es- 
senes For though he had led for some time a hardy, 
diligent, and studious life, he did not consider himself 
yet sufficiently acquainted with the character of each 
sect to decide which he should follow. Having heard 
that a certain Essene named Banus was leading in the 
desert the life of a hermit, making his raiment from 
the trees and his food from the fruits of the earth, 
practising cold ablutions at all seasons, and, in short, 
using every means of mortification to increase his 
sanctity, Josephus, ambitious of emulating the fame 
of such an example of holy seclusion, joined him in 
his cell. But three years of this ascetic life tamed 
his zealous ambition; he grew weary of the desert, 
abandoned his great example of painful devotion, and 
returned to the city at the age of nineteen. There 
he joined the sect of the Pharisees. In his twenty- 
sixth year he undertook a voyage to Rome, in order 
to make interest in favour of certain priests, who had 
been sent there to answer some unimportant charge 
by Felix. On his voyage he was shipwrecked and in 
great danger. His ship foundered in the Adriatic, six 
hundred of the crew and passengers were cast into 
the sea, eighty contrived to swim, and were taken up 
by a ship from Cyrene. They arrived at Puteoli, the 
usual landing-place, and Josephus, making acquaint- 
ance with one Aliturus, an actor, a Jew by birth, and 
from his profession in high credit with the Empress 
Poppza, he obtained the release of the prisoners, as 
well as valuable presents from Poppea, and returned 
home. During all this time he had studied diligently 
and made himself master of the Greek language, which 
few of his countrymen could write, still fewer speak 
with a correct pronunciation. On his return home he 
found the Jews on the point of revolting against the 
power of Rome. After vainly endeavouring to oppose 
this rash determination, he at last joined their cause, 
and held various commands in the Jewish army. At 
Jotapata, in Galilee, he signalized his military abilities 
in supporting a siege of forty-seven days against Ves- 
pasian and ‘Titus, in a small town of Judea. During 
the siege and capture, 40,000 men fell on the side of 
the Jews; none were spared but women and children ; 
and the number of captives amounted only to 1200, 
so faithfully had the Roman soldiery executed their 
orders of destruction. Josephus saved his life by fly- 
ing into a cave, where forty of his countrymen had 
also taken refuge. He dissuaded them from com- 
mitting suicide, and, when they had all drawn lots to 
kill one another, Josephus, with one other, remained 
the last, and surrendered themselves to Vespasian. 
He gained the conqueror’s esteem by foretelling that 
he would become one day the master of the Roman 
empire. (Joseph. Vit., § '75.—Milman’s History of 
the Jews., vol. 2, p. 252, seqgg.)—Vossius (Hist. Gr., 
2, 8) thinks that Josephus, who, like all the rest of 
his nation, expected at this period the coming of the 
Messiah, applied to Vespasian the prophecies which 
announced the advent of our Saviour. He remarks 
that Josephus might have been the more sincere in so 
doing, as Jerusalem was not besieged. His prophecy 
havitg been accomplished two years afterward, he 
obtained his freedom and took the prenomen of Fla- 
vius, to indicate that he regarded himself as the freed- 
man of the emperor. sent ig 
the whole siege of Jerusalem, endeavouring to per- 
snade his countrymen to capitulate. Whether he se- 
riously considered resistance amet Na as he 
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pretends, recognising the hand of God and the accom- 
plishment of the prophecies in the ruin of his country, 
he esteemed it impious as well as vain; whether he 
was actuated by the baser motive of self-interest, or 
the more generous desire of being of service to his 
miserable countrymen, he was by no means held in 
the same estimation by the Roman army as by Titus. 
They thought a traitor to his country might be a trai- 
tor to them; and they were apt to lay all their losses 
to his charge, as if he kept up secret intelligence 
with the besieged. On the capture of the city, Titus 
offered him any boon he would request. He chose 
the sacred books, and the lives of his brother and fifty 
friends. He was afterward permitted to select 190 
of his friends and relatives from the multitude who 
were shut up in the Temple to be sold for slaves. 
The estate of Josephus lying within the Roman en- 
campment, Titus assigned him other lands in lieu of 
it. Vespasian also conferred on him a considerable 
property in land. Josephus lived afterward at Rome, 
in high favour with Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 
The latter punished certain Jews and a eunuch, the 
tutor of his son, who had falsely accused him; ex- 
empted his estate from tribute, and advanced him 
to high honour. He was a great favourite with the 
Empress Domitia. The time of his death is uncer- 
tain; he was certainly alive at the end of the first cen- 
tury, and probably at the beginning of the second. 
After his surrender he had married a captive in Cesa- 
rea, but, in obedience, it may be presumed, to the law 
which prohibited such marriages to a man of priestly 
line, he discarded her, and married again in Alexan- 
drea. By his Alexandrean wife Josephus had three 
sons ; one only, Hyrcanus, lived to maturity. Dissat- 
ished with this wife’s conduct, he divorced her also, 
and married a Cretan woman, from a Jewish family, 
of the first rank and opulence in the island, and of 
admirable virtue—At Rome Josephus first wrote the 
History of the Jewish War (‘lovdaixy toropia rept 
GAeoewe), in the Syro-Chaldaic tongue, for the use 
of his own countrymen in the East, particularly those 
beyond the Euphrates. He afterward translated the 
work into Greek, for the benefit of the Western Jews 
and the Romans. Both King Agrippa and Titus bore 
testimony to its accuracy. The latter ordered it to 
be placed in the public library, and signed it with his 
own hands as an authentic memorial of the times. 
This work was translated into Latin in the fifth cen- 
tury by Rufinus of Aquileia, or rather by Cassiodorus. 
(Muratori, Anti. Ital., vol. 3, p. 920.) Many years 
afterward, about A.D. 93, Josephus published his great 
work on the Antiquities of the Jews (lovdaixy ’Ap- 
xavoAoyia), in twenty books. It forms a history of the 
chosen people from the creation to the reign of the 
Emperor Nero. Josephus did not write this work for 
the use of his countrymen, nor even for the Hellenistic 
Jews: his object was to make his nation better known 
to the Greeks and Romans, and to remove the con- 
tempt in which it was accustomed to be held. The 
books of the Old Testament, and, where these failed, 
traditions and other historical monuments, were the 
sources whence he drew the materials for his work ; 
but, in making use of these, he allowed himself an 
unpardonable license, in removing from his narrative 
all that the religion of the Jews regarded as most 
worthy of veneration, in order not to shock the preju- 
dices of the nations to whom he wrote. He not only 
treats the books of the Old Testament as if they were 
mere human compositions, in explaining, enlarging, 
and commenting upon them, and thus destroying the 
native and noble simplicity and pathos which renders 
the perusal of the sacred volume so full of attraction ; 
but he allows himself the liberty of often adding to 
the recital of an event circumstances which change 
its entire nature. In every part of the work in ques- 
tion, he Fepiopeniogtia countrymen in a point of view 
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calculated 1o conciliate the esteem of the masters of 
the world. Notwithstanding all this, however, the 
Antiquities of Josephus are extremely interesting, as 
affording us a faithful picture of Jewish manners in 
the time of the historian, and as filling up a void in 
ancient history of four centuries between the last 
books of the Old Testament and those of the New. 
With a view similar to that which dictated the work 
just mentioned, Josephus wrote an answer to Apion, 
a celebrated grammarian of Egypt (vzd. Apion, No. I1.), 
who had given currency to many of the ancient fictions 
of Egyptian tradition concerning the Jews. He like- 
wise published his own life, in answer to the statements 
of his old antagonist, Justus of Tiberias, who had sent 
forth a history of the war, written in Greek with con- 
siderable elegance. At what time he died is uncer- 
tain ; history loses sight of him in his fifty-sixth or 
fifty-seventh year. A work entitled Ei¢c Maxkabaiove 
Royo, 7 wept adtoKpatopog Aoytouov, has been erro- 
neously ascribed to Josephus. In some editions of 
the Scriptures it appears under the appellation of the 
Fourth Book of Maccabees. A fragment also, on the 
Cause of the Universe (wept rod mavro¢), preserved 
by John Philoponus, a Christian writer of the seventh 
century, has been incorrectly attributed to Josephus. 
—Before leaving the biography of this writer, we must 
say a few words relative to a famous passage in the 
Jewish Antiquities concerning our Saviour. It occurs 
in the third chapter of the eighteenth book (Jos., Op., 
ed. Hav., vol. 1, p. 161), and is as follows; ‘ At this 
time there exists Jesus, a wise man, if it be allowed 
us to call him a man; for he performed wonderful 
works, and instructed those who receive the truth with 
joy. He thus drew to him many Jews and many of 
the Greeks. He was the Christ. Pilate having pun- 
ished him with crucifixion on the accusation of our 
leading men, those who had loved him before still 
remained faithful to him. For on the third day he 
appeared unto them, living anew, just as the prophets 
of God had announced, who had predicted of him ten 
thousand other miraculous things. The nation of 
Christians, named after him, continues even to the 
present day.” This passage, placed in the middle of 
a work written by a zealous Jew, has all the appear- 
ance of a marginal gloss which has found its way into 
the text: it is too long and too short to have formed 
a part of the original text. It is too long to have 
come from the pen of an infidel, and it is too short to 
have been written by a Christian. St. Justin, Tertul- 
lian, and St. Chrysostom have made no use of it in 
their disputes with the Jews ; and neither Origen nor 
Photius make any mention of it. Eusebius, who 
lived before some of the writers just named, is the 
first who adduces it. These circumstances have suf- 
ficed to attach suspicion to it in the eyes of some 
critics, and especially of Richard Simon (under the 
name ‘of Sainjore, in the. Bibliothéque ow Recueil de 
diverses piéces critiques, Amst., 1708, 8vo, vol. 2, 
ch. 2) and the historian Gibbon. On the other hand, 
Henri de Valois (ad Eused., p. 16, 20), Huet, bishop 
of Avranches (Demonstr. Evang., p. 2'7), Isaac Vos- 
sius (De LXX. Interpr., p. 161), and others, have de- 
fended its authenticity. Lambecius (Biblioth. Vin- 
dob., vol. 8, p. 5), who advocates the same side, has 
pretended that the words of Josephus ought to be con- 
sidered as expressing contempt for our Saviour, al-. 
though, in order not to offend either party, the histo- 
rian has concealed his real meaning in equivocal terms. 
However paradoxical this Jast opinion may seem, it 
has assumed an air of considerable probability, in con- 
sequence of a slight correction in the text and punc- 
tuation which has been proposed by Knittel, a German 
scholar. (Neue kritiken iiber das weltberuhmte Zeug- 
niss des alten Juden Flavius Josephus von Jesu Chris- 
to, Braunschw., 1799, 4to.) Avcelebrated Protestant 
divine, Godfrey Less, after having carefully and crit- 
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ically examined both sides of the question, has pro- 
nounced the passage to be supposititious, and adds, 
that the silence of the historian respecting our Saviour 
and the miracles which he wrought, affords a far more 
eloquent testimony in favour of the truth of our Re- 
deemer’s mission than the most laboured statement 
could have yielded, especially when we consider that 
the father of Josephus, one of the priests of Jerusalem, 
could not but have known our Saviour, and since Jo- 
sephus himself lived in the midst of the apostles. 
Had the latter been able, he would have refuted the 
whole history of our Saviour’s mission and works. 
His silence is conclusive in their favour. The efforts 
of deistical writers, therefore, to invalidate the authen- 
ticity of this remarkable passage, have literally recoiled 
upon themselves, and Christianity has achieved a tri- 
umph with the very arms of infidelity. (Disputatio 
super Josephi de Christo Testimon., Gétt., 1781, 4to. 
—Compare Olshausen, Historie Eccles. Vet. precip. 
monumenta, Berol., 1820, 8vo, and Paulus, in the 
Heidelb. Jahrb., 1820, p. 733, as also Bohmert, Ueber 
des Flav. Joseph. Zeugniss von Christo, Leipz., 1823, 
8vo.)—The best editions of the works of Josephus are 
Hudson’s, 2 vols. fol., Oxon., 1720, and Havercamp’s, 
2 vols, fol., Amst., 1726. A new edition, however, is 
much wanted. Oberthiir commenced one, of which 
three volumes appeared, embracing the text of Haver- 
camp with the Latin version, in the 8vo form. The 
editor had promised a commentary, in which was to be 
contained the result of his own researches, and of those 
of others made at his request in the principal libraries 
of Europe. The edition was to be accompanied also 
by a Lexicon of Josephus, in which the language of 
this writer would be compared with that of Philo, of 
the Alexandrean school, and of the writers of the 
New Testament. His death prevented the comple- 
ting of his design, and the edition still remains imper- 
fect. In 1825-1827, a 12mo edition, in 6 vols., ap- 
peared from the Leipsic press, under the editorial care 
of Richter. ‘The text, however, is merely a reprint of 
that of Hudson and Havercamp. (Hoffmann, Lex. 
Bibliogr., vol. 2, p. 588.—Schéll, Gesch. der Griech. 
Lit.,-vol. 2, p. 383, seqq.) 

Jovianus, Firavius Cuaupius, born A.D. 331, was 
the son of Veronianus, of an illustrious family of Mw- 
sia, who had filled important offices under Constan- 
tine. Jovianus served in the army of Julian, in his 
unlucky expedition against the Persians; and when 
that emperor was killed, A.D. 363, the soldiers pro- 
claimed him his successor. His first task was to save 
the army, which was surrounded by the Persians, and 
in great distress for provisions. After repelling re- 
peated attacks of the enemy, he willingly listened to 
proposals for peace, which were, that the Romans 
should give up the conquests of former emperors west- 
ward of the Tigris, and as far as the city of Nisibis, 
which was still in their hands, but was included in the 
territory to be given up to Persia, and that, moreover, 
they should render no assistance to the king of Arme- 
nia, then at war with the Persians. These conditions, 
however offensive to Roman pride, Jovian was obliged 
to submit to, as his soldiers were in the utmost desti- 
tution. It is a remarkable instance of the Roman no- 
tions of political honesty, that Eutropius reproaches 
Jovian, not so much with having given up the territory 
of the empire, as with having observed so humiliating 
a treaty after he had come out of his dangerous posi- 
tion, instead of renewing the war, as the Romans had 
constantly done on former occasions. Jovian delivered 
Nisibis to the Persians, the inhabitants withdrawing 
to Amida, which became, after this, the chief Roman 
town in Mesopotamia. On his arrival at Antioch, Jo- 
vian, who was of the Christian faith, revoked the edicts 
of Julian against the Christians. He also supported 
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ously suffered from the Arians, and especially to Atha- 
nasius, who visited him at Antioch. Having been 
acknowledged over the whole empire, Jovian, after 
staying some months at Antioch, set off during the 
winter to Constantinople, and, on his way, paid fu- 
neral honours to Julian’s remains at Tarsus. He con- 
tinued his journey in very severe cold, of which sev- 
eral of his attendants died. At Ancyra he assumed 
the consular dignity ; but, a few days after, being at’a 
place called Dadastana, in Galatia, he was found dead 
in his bed, having been suffocated, as some say, by 
the vapour of charcoal burning in his room ; according 
to others, by the steam of the plaster with which it 
had been newly laid; while others, again, suspected him 
of having been poisoned or killed by some of his 
guards. He died on the 16th of February, A.D. 364, 
being 33 years of age, after a reign of only seven 
months. The army proclaimed Valentinianus as his 
successor. (Amm. Marcell., 25, 5, seqq.—Le Beau, 
Mist. du Bas-Empire, vol. 2, p. 186, seqq.) 

Jovinus, born of an illustrious family of Gaul, as- 
sumed the imperial title under the weak reign of Ho- 
norius, and, placing himself at the head of a mixed ar- 
my of Burgundians, Alemanni, Alani, &c., took pos- 
session of part of Gaul, A.D. 411. Ataulphus, king 
of the Visigoths, offered to join Jovinus, and share 
Gaul between them; but the latter having declined his 
alliance, Ataulphus made peace with Honorius, at- 
tacked and defeated Jovinus, and, having taken him 
prisoner, delivered him to Dardanus, prefect of Gaul, 
who had him put to death at Narbo (Narbonne), A.D. 
412. (Jornand., de Reb. Get., c. 32, segg.—Olym- 
piod.—Idac. fast. Chron.—Greg. Tur., 2, 9.—Tillem., 
Honor., art. 48.) 

Ipuicies, a son of Amphitryon and Alcmena, born 
at the same birth with Hercules. The children were 
but eight months old, when Juno sent two huge ser- 
pents into the chamber to devour them. Iphicles 
alarmed the house by his cries, but Hercules raised 
himself up on his feet, caught the two monsters by the 
throat, and strangled them. (Pind., Nem., 1, 49, seq. 
—-Theocr., Idyll., 24.—Apollod., 2, 4.) Iphicles, on 
attaining to manhood, was slain in battle during the 
expedition against the sons of Hippocoon, who had 
beaten to death Gionus, the son of Licymnius. (Pau- 
san., 3, 15, 4.) 

Ipuictus, a king of Phylace in Phthiotis, whose 
name is connected with one of the legends relative to 
Melampus. (Vid. Melampus.) 

Ipuicrares, an Athenian general, of low origin, but 
distinguished abilities. He was most remarkable for 
a happy innovation upon the ancient routine of Greek 
tactics, which he introduced in the course of that gen- 
eral war which was ended B.C. 387, by the peace of 
Antalcidas. This, like most improvements upon the 
earlier mode of warfare, consisted in looking, for each 
individual soldier, rather to the means of offence than 
protection. Iphicrates laid aside the very weighty 
panoply which the regular infantry, composed of Greek 
citizens, had always worn, and substituted a light tar- 
get for the large buckler, and a quilted jacket for the 
coat of mail; at the same time he doubled the length 
of the sword, usually worn thick and short, and in- 
creased in the same, or, by some accounts, in a greater 
proportion, the length of the spear. It appears that 
the troops whom he thus armed and disciplined (not 
Athenian citizens, who would hardly have submitted 
to the necessary discipline, but mercenaries following 
his standard, like the Free Companions of the middle 
ages) also carried missile javelins ; and that their fa- 
vourite mode of attack was to venture within throw of 
the heavy column, the weight of whose charge they 
could not have resisted, trusting in their individual 
agility to baffle pursuit. When once the close order 
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bered movements of the lighter infantry. In this way 
Iphicrates and his targeteers (peltaste), as they were 
called, gained so many successes, that the Pelopon- 
nesian infantry dared not encounter them, except the 
Lacedemonians, who said, in scoff, that their allies 
feared the targeteers as children fear hobgoblins. 
They were themselves, however, taught the value of 
this new force, B.C. 392, when Iphicrates waylaid and 
cut off nearly the whole of a Lacedemonian battalion. 
The loss in men was of no great amount; but that 
heavy-armed Lacedemonians should be defeated by 
light-armed mercenaries was a marvel to Greece, and 
a severe blow to the national reputation and vanity of 
Sparta. Accordingly, this action raised the credit of 
Iphicrates extremely high. He commanded afterward 
in the Hellespont, B,C. 389; in Egypt, at the request 
of the Persians, B.C. 374 relieved Corcyra in 373, 
and served with reputation on other less important oc- 
casions. We have a life of this commander by Cor- 
nelius Nepos. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 4,5, 13.—Ld. 2b., 4, 
8, 34, segg.—ZId. ib., 6, 2, 18.—Diod. Sic., 15, 41.— 
Id., 15, 44.—Id., 16, 85.—Corn. Nep., Vit. Iphicr.) 

IeuicEnta, a daughter of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nestra. The Grecian fleet against Troy had assem- 
bled at Aulis ; but Agamemnon, having killed a deer 
in the chase, boasted that he was superior in skill to 
Diana, and the offended goddess sent adverse winds to 
detain the fleet. According to another account, the 
stag itself had been a favourite one of Diana’s. Cal- 
chas thereupon announced, that the wrath of the god- 
dess could only be appeased by the sacrifice of Iphige- 
nia, the daughter of the offender, and the father, 
though most reluctant, was compelled to obey. The 
maiden was accordingly obtained from her mother Cly- 
temnestra, under the pretence of being wanted for a 
union with Achilles ; and, having reached the Grecian 
camp, was on the point of being sacrificed, when Di- 
ana, moved with pity, snatched her away, leaving a 
hind in her place. The goddess carried her to Tauris, 
where she became a priestess in her temple. It was 
the custom at Tauris to sacrifice all strangers to Di- 
ana; and many had been thus immolated under the 
ministration of Iphigenia, when Orestes and his friend 


Pylades chanced to come thither, in obedience to the 


oracle at Delphi, which had enjoined upon the son of 
Agamemnon to convey to Argos the statue of the 
Tauric Diana. When Orestes and Pylades were 
brought as victims to the altar, Iphigenia, perceiving 
them to be Greeks, offered to spare the life of one of 
them, provided he would convey a letter for her to 
Greece. This occasioned a contest between them, 
which should sacrifice himself for the other, and it was 
ended in Pylades’ yielding to Orestes, and agreeing to 
be the bearer of the letter: a difovery was the con- 
sequence ; and Iphigenia accordingly contrived to carry 
off the statue of Diana, and to accompany her brother 
and Pylades into Greece.—The story of Iphigenia has 
been made by Euripides the subject of two plays, in 
which, of course, several variations from the common 
legend are introduced.—The name and story of Iphi- 
genia are unnoticed by Homer. Iphigenia is probably 
a mere epithet of Diana. She is the same with the 
Diana-Orthia of Sparta, at whose altars the boys were 
scourged. It was probably this rite that caused Iphi- 
genia to be identified with the ‘‘ Virgin,” to whom hu- 
man victims were offered by the Tauri. (Herod., 4, 


- 103.) The story of Iphigenia would seem to have 


been then invented to account for the similarity. Mil- 
ler thinks that Lemnos was the original mythic Tau- 
ris, whence the name was transferred to the Euxine. 
(Dorians, vol. 1, p. 397, seqg.) The Homeric name 
of Iphigenia is Iphianassa. (Hom., Il., 9, 144, seg.— 


' Heyne, ad loc.—Compare Lucretius, 1, 86.) 
__Ienirus, I. a son of Eurytus, king of Michalia. 
(Vid. Hercules, p. 598, col. 2.)—II. A king of Elis, 
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established the Olympic games 470 years after their 
first institution, or B.C. 884. It was not, however, 
until 108 years after this (B.C. 776) that the custom 
was introduced of inscribing im the gymnasium at 
Olympia the names of those who had borne off the 
prize in the stadium. The first whose name was thus 
inscribed was Corebus. (L’Art de vérifier les Dates, 
vol. 3, p. 167.—Picot, Tabl. Chronol., vol. 1, p. 322.) 

Ipsus, a city of Phrygia, near Synnada, in the plains 
adjacent to which was fought the great battle between 
Antigonus and his son Demetrius on the one side, 
and the combined forces of Cassander, Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy, and Seleucus, on the other. We have no 
detailed account of this decisive conflict, in which 
Antigonus lost all his conquests and his life. The 
reader may consult Plutarch in his life of Pyrrhus, 
Appian in his history of Syria, and the mutilated nar- 
rative of Diodorus, as the best authorities to be pro- 
cured. Little, however, is to be gained from them 
respecting the position of Ipsus. Hierocles (p. 677) 
and the Acts of Councils afford evidence of its having 
been the see of a Christian bishop in the seventh and 
eighth centuries.—‘‘ The site of Ipsus,” observes Ren- 
nell, ‘‘is unknown. It is said to have been near Syn- 
nada, and there are certainly the remains of several 
ancient towns and cities on the great road leading 
from Synnada towards the Bosporus, and one of them 
within a few miles of Synnada, to the N.W.; but it 
may be doubted whether Ipsus lay on that side of 
Synnada. The contending armies approached each 
other along the great road that led from Syria and Cili- 
cia, through the centre of Asia Minor, towards Synna- 
da; but whether they met to the north or south of that 
city is not known. A town named Saki, and also 
Seleukler (probably from its ancient name of Seleucia), 
is situated on the continuation of the great road, at 
about 25 miles from Synnada, to the southward, and 
precisely at the point of separation of the roads leading 
to Ephesus and to Byzantium, in coming from Syria. 
If Seleucus founded any city on occasion of his vic- 
tory, one might suspect that the field of battle was 
near, or at, Sakli, from the above circumstance. No 
point was more likely for the opposing army from the 
west to have taken post at, than at the meeting of 
these roads, by which they commanded the passage 
through a plentiful valley, shut up by ridges of hills 
on both sides; the line of communication as well in 
modern as in ancient times.” (Geography of Western 
Asia, vol. 2, p. 145, seqq.) 

Ira, I. a city of Messenia, in the north, towards the 
confines of Elis, and near the river Cyparissus, com- 
monly supposed by some to have been one of the 
cities promised by Agamemnon to Achilles, if the lat- 
ter would become reconciled to him. This is incor- 
rect, as Homer names the place to which Agamemnon 
alludes “Ipy, and not Eipa, Agamemnon promised 
Achilles seven cities of Messenia, of which Ire (not 
Ira) was one, and the poet describes all seven as lying 
near the sea, whereas Ira was inland. (Hom., Il., 9, 
150.) This place is famous in history as having sup- 
ported a siege of eleven years against the Lacedemo- 
nians. Its capture, B.C. 671, put an end to the sec- 
ond Messenianwar. (Strab., 360.—Sleph. Byz., s. v. 
"Ipy.) We are informed by Sir W. Gell, that “there 
are some ruins near a village called Kakoletri, on the 
left bank of the Neda, which some think those of Ira, 
the capital of Messenia, in the time of Aristomenes.” 
(Itin., p. 84.)—II. A city of Messenia, on the eastern 
shore of the Messenian Gulf, supposed to be the same 
with Abia. (Vid. Abia.) ce ; 

Irenaus, a native of Greece, disciple of Polycarp, 
and bishop of Lyons, in France. The time of his 
birth, and the precise place of his nativity, cannot be 
satisfactorily ascertained. Dodwell refers his birth to 
bes. Nerva, A.D. 97, and thinks that he did 
not outlive the year 190. Grabe dates his birth about 
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the year 108. Dupin says that he was born a little 
before the year 140, and died a martyr in 202. On the 
martyrdom of Photinus, his predecessor in the see of 
Lyons, Ireneus, who had been a distinguished mem- 
ber of the church in that quarter, was appointed his 
successor in the diocese, A.D. 174, and presided in 
that capacity at two councils held at Lyons, in one of 
which the Gnostic heresy was condemned, and in 
another the Quartodecimani. He also went to Rome, 
and disputed there publicly with Valentinus, Florinus, 
and Blastus, against whose opinions he afterward 
wrote with much zeal and ability. He wrote on dif- 
ferent subjects ; but, as what remains is in Latin, 
some supposed he composed in that language, and 
not in Greek. Fragments of his works in Greek are, 
however, preserved, which prove that his style was 
simple, though clear and often animated. His opinions 
concerning the soul are curious. He suffered martyr- 
dom about A.D. 202. From the silence of Tertul- 
lian, Eusebius, and others, concerning the manner of 
his death, Cave, Basnage, and Dodwell have inferred 
that he did not die by martyrdom, but in the ordinary 
course of nature. With these Lardner coincides. 
The best edition of his works is that of Grabe, Oxon., 
fol., 1702. Dodwell published a series of six essays 


on the writings of this father of the church, which he | 


illustrates by many historical references and remarks. 

Iresus, a beautiful country in Libya, not far from 
Cyrene. When Battus, in obedience to the oracle, 
was seeking a place fora settlement, the Libyans, who 
were his guides, managed so as to lead him through it 
by night. Milton calls the name Irassa, for which he 
has the authority of Pindar. (Pznd., Pyth., 9, 185.— 
Herod.,4, 158, seqq.) 

Irts, I. the goddess of the rainbow. Homer'gives 
not the slightest hint of who her parents were; He- 
siod, however, makes her the daughter of Thaumas 
(Wonder), by the ocean-nymph Electra (Brightness), 
no unapt parentage for the brilliant and wonder-exci- 
ting bow of the skies. (Theog., 265.) The office of 
Tris in the Iliad is to act as the messenger of the king 
and queen of Olympus; a duty which Mercury per- 
forms-in the Odyssey, in which poem there is not any 

mention made of Iris. There is little mention, also, 
* of the goddess in the subsequent Greek poets; but, 
whenever she is spoken of, she appears quite distinct 
from the celestial phenomenon of the same name. In 
Callimachus (H. in Del., 216, seg.) and the Latin 
poets, Iris is appropriated to the service of Juno; and 
by these last she is invariably (and we may even say 
clumsily) confounded with the rainbow. According 
to the lyric poet Alceus, who is followed by Nonnus, 
Iris was by Zephyrus the mother of Love. (Alceus, 
ap. Plut., Amator., 20.—Nonnus, 31,110, seq.) Ho- 
mer styles Iris “gold-winged” (Il., 8, 398.—Jb., 9, 
185), the only line in the poet which makes against 
Voss’s theory, that none of Homer’s gods were winged. 
(Mytholog. Briefe, vol. 1, Br. 12, seqg.) The name 
Tris (‘Ipc¢) is usually derived from epa, épa, “to say,” 
an etymology which suits the office of the goddess, 
and which accords with the view taken of the rainbow 
in the Book of Genesis. Hermann, however, renders 
Tris by the Latin term Sertia, from eipo, “to unite,” 
the rainbow being formed of seven united or blended 
colours: ‘"Ipuc, Sertia, quod ex septem coloribus con- 
serta est.” (Opusc., vol. 2, p. 179.—Keightley’s 
Mythology, p- 200.) II. A river of Pontus, rising on 
the -confines of Armenia Minor, and flowing into the 
sea southeast of Amisus. It receives many tributa- 
ries, and near the end of its course passes through the 
district of Phanarcea, : The Turks call it the Tokatlu, 
and near its mouth it is more usually styled Jekil-Er- 
mak, or the Green River. “It has been a prevalent 
opinion among geographers, both ancient and modern,” 
observes Rennell (Geography of Western Asia, vol. 
1, p. 269), “that the Iris made a course to~ 
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ward of north, from Amasea to the Sinus Amisenus. 
Ptolemy allows N. 20° E. and 64 miles in distance. 
Dr. Howell allows northeast-by-north in his map ; 
D’Anville north exactly.” The same writer has the 
following ingenious conjecture respecting the origin of 
its ancient name. ‘“M. D’Anville says that its name 
is Jekil-Ermak, or the Green River. 'Tournefort tells 
us that the Carmili River (the same with the Lycus, 
the larger branch) was of a deep red colour, from that 
of the soil. May it not be, that, if the river was red at 
some seasons, and green (or fancied to be so) at oth- 
ers, this may have occasioned the name of Tris, from 
ection ” (Geography of Western Asia, vol. 1, 
p» 356. 

Trus, a beggar of Ithaca, remarkable for his large 
stature and his-excessive gluttony. His original name 
was Arneus, but he received that of Irus, as being the 
messenger of the suiters of Penelope. (‘Ipoc, kata Tov 
TONTHY, Tapa TO Eeipw, TO Aéyw Kal amayyéhaw. 
Eustath. ad Od., 18, 6.) Irus attempted to obstruct 
the entrance of Ulysses into the palace, under the mean 
disguise assumed by the latter on his return home, and 
in presence of the whole court challenged him to fight. 
Ulysses immediately brought him to the ground with a 
single blow. (Od., 18, 1, segq.) 

Is, a city about eight days’ journey from Babylon, 
according to Herodotus, near which flows a river of 
the same name, which empties into the Euphrates. 
With the current of this river, adds the historian, par- 
ticles of bitumen descended towards Babylon, by means 
of which its walls were constructed. There are some 
curious fountains, says Rennell, near Hit, a town on 
the Euphrates, about 128 miles above Hillah, reckon- 
ing the distance along the banks of the Euphrates. 
This distance answers to eight ordinary journeys of a 
caravan of 16 miles direct. There can be no doubt 
that this Hit is the Is of Herodotus, which should have 
been written It. (Rennell, Geography of Herodotus, 
vol. 1, p. 461, ed. 1830.) 

IsXpas, a young Spartan, who, when Epaminondas 
and the Thebans had attacked Lacedemon, and the 
city was in danger of falling into their hands, rushed 
forth from his dwelling in a state of nudity, and newly 
anointed with oil, having nothing but a spear in one 
hand and a sword in the other, and in this condition 
contended valiantly against the foe. The Ephori hon- 
oured him with a chaplet for his gallant achievement, 
but, at the same time, fined him 1000 drachmas for hav- 
ing dared to appear without his armour. (Plut., Vit. 
Ages.) This story is introduced by Bludgell, in his 
paper upon ‘‘ The mixture of virtue and vice in the 
human character.” (Spectator, No. 564.) 

Isasus, an orator of Chalcis, in Eubcea, who came 
to Athens, and beca 
soon after the master of Demosthenes. (Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici, 2d ed., p. 117.) Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
could not ascertain the time of his birth or death. So 
much as this, however, appears certain, that the vig- 
our of his talent belonged to the period after the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and that he lived to see the time of 
King Philip. His style bears a great resemblance to 
that of Lysias. He is elegant and vigorous ; but Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus does not find in him the sim- 
plicity of-the other. He understands better than Lys- 
las the art of arranging the several parts of a discourse, 
but he is less natural. When we read the exposition 
of a speech of Lysias, nothing appears artificial therein ; 
on the contrary, everything is studied in the orations 
of Iswus. ‘One would believe Lysias,” adds Dionys- 
ius, “ though he were stating what was false; one 
cannot, without some feeling of distrust, assent to Isw- 
us, even when he speaks the truth.’ Again: “ Lysias 


there the pupil of Lysias, and — 


seems to aim at truth, but Iseus to follow art: the ~ 


one strives to please, the other to produce effect.” 

Dionysius farther remarks, that, in his opinion, with 

Iswus originated that vigour and energy of style (de 
685 
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vétne) which his pupil Demosthenes carried to perfec- 
tion. (Dion. Hal., de Iseo judicium.—Op., ed Reiske, 
vol. 5, p. 613, segg.)—So far as the extant specimens 
of Iseus enable us to form an opinion, this judgment 
appears to be just. The perspicuity and artless sim- 
plicity of the style of Lysias are admirable; but, on 
reading Iswus, we feel that we have to do witha subtle 
disputant and a close reasoner, whose arguments are 
strong and pointed, but have too much the appearance 
of studied effect, and for that reason often fail to con- 
vince.—The author of the life of Iseus, attributed to 
Plutarch, mentions sixty-four orations of his, fifty of 
which were allowed to be genuine. At present there 
are only eleven extant, all of which are of the forensic 
class, and all treat of matters relating to wills, and the 
succession to the property of testators or persons in- 
testate, or to disputes originating in such matters. 
These orations are valuable for the insight they give 
us into the laws of Athens as to the disposition of 
property by will and in cases of intestacy, and also.as 
to many of the forms of procedure.—The best edition 
of the text of Iseus is by Bekker, forming part of the 
Oratores Attict (1822-1823, 8vo, Berol.—Orat. Alt., 
vol. 3.) The most useful edition, however, is that of 
Schomann, Gryphisw., 1831, 8vo. 
given a valuable translation of Iseus. It appeared in 
1779. His version, however, extends only to ten of 
the orations, the eleventh having been discovered since. 
(Schill, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 215.)—II. A native of 
Assyria, likewise an orator, who came to Rome A.D. 
17. He is greatly commended by Pliny the younger, 
who observes that he always spoke extempore, and 
that his language was marked by elegance, unlaboured 
ease, and great correctness. (Plin., Ep., 2, 3.) 

Isipis, a river of Umbria. Its ordinary name was 
the Sapis. (Strab., 216.—Piol., p. 64.) Its modern 
appellation is the Savio. It rose not far from Sarsina, 
and fell into the Adniatic to the northwest of the Ru- 
bicon. (Lucan, 2, 406.) 

Isar and Isdra, I. now the Isére, a river of Gaul, 
where Fabius routed the Allobroges. It rose in the 
Graian Alps, and fell into the Rhodanus near Valentia, 
the modern Valence.—II. Another, called the Oise, 
which falls into the Seine below Paris. The Celtic 
name of Briva Isare, a place on this river, has been 
translated into Pont-Oise. 

IsauRa (@ or orum), the capital of Isauria, near the 
confines of Phrygia. Strabo and Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium use the term as a plural one (ra “Ioavpa) ; Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, however, makes it of the first de- 
clension (14, 8). It was a strong and rich place, and 
its inhabitants appear to have acquired. their wealth, in 
a great degree, by plundering the neighbouring regions. 
The city was attacked by the Macedonians under Per- 
diccas, the inhabitants having put to death the govern- 
or set over the province by Alexander. After a brave 
resistance, the Isaurians destroyed themselves and their 
city by fire. The conquerors are said to have obtain- 
ed much gold and silver from the ruins of the place. 
(Diod. Sic., 18,22.) During the contentions between 
Alexander’s successors, the neighbouring mountain- 
eers rebuilt the capital, and commenced plundering 
anew until they were reduced by Servilius, hence sty- 
led Isauricus, and the city was again destroyed. A 
new Isaura was afterward built by Amyntas, king of 
Galatia, in the vicinity of the old city, and the stones 
of this last were employed in its construction. (.S¢rab., 
591.) This new Isaura appears to have existed until 
the third century, when Trebellianus made it his res- 
idence, and raised here the standard of revolt. He was 
slain, and Isaura was probably again destroyed, since, 
according to Ammianus, its remains were in his time 
scarcely perceptible. (Amm. Marcell., 1. c.— Tred. 
Pollio, 30 Tyranni, c. 25.) D?Anville places the old 
capital near a lake, about, whose existence, however, 
the ancients are silent; the modern name he makes 
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Bew-Shehri. New Isaura he places on another lake 
southeast of the former, and terms it Sidi-.Shehr7. 
Mannert opposes this position of the last, and is in fa- 
vour of Seri-Serail, a small village east-northeast of 
Iconium. . (Mannert, Anc. Geogr., vol. 6, part 2, p. 
188.) 

Tsauria, a country of Asia Minor, north of, and ad- 
jacent to, Pisidia. The inhabitants were a wild race, 
remarkable for the violence and rapine which they ex- 
ercised against theirneighbours. P. Servilius derived 
from his reduction of this people the surname of Isau- 
ricus. A conformity in the aspect of the country, 
which was rough and mountainous, caused Cilicia 
Trachea, in a subsequent age, to have the name of 
Isauria extended to it, and it is thus denominated in 
the notices of the eastern empire. ‘‘ With respect to 
Isauria,” observes Rennell, ‘‘ Strabo is not so explicit 
as might have been wished; but the subject, perhaps, 
was not well known to him. He no doubt regards 
Isauria as a province or a part of Pisidia at large: and 
mentions its two capitals, the old and the new. But 
then he speaks of the expedition of Servilius, which 
was sent to one of those cities, as a transaction con- 
nected with the modern or maritime Isauria; that is, 
Cilicia Trachea. ‘This may, perhaps, be explained by 
the circumstance of Servilius being at the time pro- 
consul of Cilicia, and the expedition being prepared 
and sent forth from Caycus, in that country, as a con- 
venient point of outset. But Strabo describes Cilicia 
Trachea under its proper name, and fixes its boundary 
westward at Coracesium, on the seacoast ; and there- 
fore seems to have had no idea of any other Isauria 
than that which lay inland. The Isauria of Pliny in- 
cludes both the original province of that name, lying 
north of Taurus, and also Cilicia Trachea, which had 
been added to the other; possibly from the date of 
the above-mentioned expedition of Servilius. About 
a century and a half had elapsed between the time of 
Servilius and Pliny ; and great changes had probably 
taken place in the arrangement of boundaries of coun- 
tries so lately acquired. In later times, the name of 
Isauria seems to have become appropriate to Cilicia 
Trachea. Ammianus Marcellinus wrote at so much 
later a period, that one can hardly allow his descrip- 
tion to apply to ancient geography. He describes 
Tsauria as a maritime country absolutely ; and per- 
haps the original Isauria was not known by that name, 
but merged into the larger province of Pisidia.” (Ge- 
ography of Western Asia, vol. 2, p. 73, seqq.) 

Isauricus, a surname of P. Servilius, from his con- 
quests over the Isaurians. (Ovid, Fast., 1, 594,.—_ 
Cic., Att., 5, 21.—Vid. Isaura and Isauria.) 

Isipdrus, I. a native of Charax, near the mouth of 
the Tigris, who published in the reign of Caligula a 
‘Description of Parthia.” (IlapOia¢ mepinynrexdv.) 
It no longer exists ; but we have a work remaining, 
which appears to be an extract from it, and is entitled 
Lrabuoi WapOixot, “ Parthian Halting-places.” This 
work gives a list of the eighteen provinces into which 
the Parthian empire was divided, with the principal 
places in each province, and the distances between 
each town. ‘The list was probably taken from official 
records, such as appear, from the list of provinces, 
&c., in Herodotus, to have been kept in the ancient 
Persian empire. ‘The production just referred to has 
been printed in the second volume of Hudson’s “ Ge- 
ographie veteris Scriptores Greci Minores,” with a 
There is also a memoir on 
Isidorus by Sainte-Croix, in the 50th volume of the 
Mem. de VAcad. des Inser., &c.—II. A native of 
Alige, an epigrammatic poet, some of whose produc- 
tions are preserved in the Anthology. (Jacobs, An- 
thol. Gr., vol. 3, p. 177; vol. 10, p. 329.)—IH. An 
epigrammatic poet, a native of Bolbitine in Egypt. 
(Jacobs, Anthol. Gr., vol. 10, p. 332.)—IV. A native 
of Miletus, a Greek architect of the sixth century, 
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who, together, with Anthemius, was employed by 
Justinian, emperor of the east, to erect the church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople. Anthemius merely laid 
the foundation of the edifice, and was then arrested by 
the hand of death, A.D. 534, Isidorus was charged 
with the completion of this structure. This church is 
a square building, with a hemispherical cupola in the 
centre, and its summit 400 feet from the pavement 
below. ‘This edifice, which was considered the most 
magnificent monument of the age, was scarcely fin- 
ished before the cupola was thrown down by an earth- 
quake. But Justinian had it immediately rebuilt. 
On the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, the 
church of St. Sophia was appropriated to the worship 
of the Mohammedan conquerors.—V. A New Plato- 
nist, a native of Gaza, who succeeded Hegias in the 
chair of Athens, in the fifth century, or, rather, at the 
beginning of the sixth. He was a zealous follower of 
Proclus, but deficient in talent and erudition, and, 
consequently, soon made way for Zenodotus as his 
successor. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 7, p. 116.) 
—VI. A native of Pelusium, a saint in the Roman 
Catholic calendar, and one of the most celebrated of 
the disciples of Chrysostom. He lived in the fifth 
century, professed the monastic life from his youth, 
and composed some thousand epistles, of which two 
thousand and twelve remain, in five books, and are 
deemed valuable, especially for the information which 
they contain in relation to points of discipline and for 
practical rules. The best edition is that of Schottus, 
Paris, 1638, fol. In 1738, Heumann attacked the au- 
thenticity of a part of these epistles, in a tract entitled 
“ Epistole Isidort Pelusiote maximam partem con- 
fecta,” &c.—VII. Another saint in the Roman Cath- 
olic calendar, and a distinguished Spanish prelate to- 
wards the beginning of the seventh century, when he 
succeeded his brother Leander in the see of Seville. 
Hence he is commonly called Isidorus Hispalensis, 
“Tsidore of Seville.” He was, however,.a native of 
Carthago Nova (Carthagena), of which his father 
Severianus was governor. He presided in a council 
held in that city, A.D. 619; and at the fourth national 
council, A.D. 633, in which numerous regulations 
_ were by his influence adopted, in order to reform ec- 
clesiastical discipline in Spain. He was well acquaint- 
ed with Greek and Hebrew, and was considered by 
the council of Toledo as the most learned man of his 
age. The style of his works, however, is not very 
clear, and his judgment appears to have been very de- 
fective. He died A.D. 636.—Isidorus was the au- 
thor of many works, chiefly, however, compilations. 
His principal production is entitled ‘“‘ Twenty Books 
of Origins and Etymologies” (Originum sive Ety- 
mologiarum Labri XX.). Death prevented him from 
finishing this, and it was completed by his friend 
Braulio, bishop of Saragossa. It contains far more 
than the title would seem to promise, and is, in fact, 
a species of encyclopedia, or a summary of all the 
sciences cultivated at that period. The first book is 
divided into forty-three chapters, of which the first 
thirty-eight explain terms connected with grammar. 
The remaining five have reference to matters connected 
with history. The second book is devoted principally 
to rhetorical subjects ; it contains also an introduction 
to philosophy, and a system of Dialectics after Porphy- 
ry, Aristotle, and Victorinus. The third book treats 
of arithmetic, music, and astronomy. The fourth 
book is devoted to medicine. The fifth book con- 
tains jurisprudence and chronology; together with a 
species of historical summary, terminating at the sixth 

ear of the reign of Heraclius. In the sixth book, 
the author occupies himself with the Bible, with li- 
braries and manuscripts; he speaks of canons, of 
gospels, and councils; he then explains the paschal 
-eycle, the calendar, and the festivals of the church. 
The seventh and eighth books treat of God, of angels 
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and men, of faith, of heresies, of pagan philosophers, 
of sibyls, of magicians, and of the gods of the heathen. 
The ninth book has for its subjects the different lan- 
guages spoken among men, names of communities, 
official dignities, relationships, affinities, marriages. 
The last ten books explain and define a large number 
of words, the origin of which is not generally known. 
In these etymologies the author has no doubt commit- 
ted a number of errors, neither has he displayed much 
critical acumen in many of his remarks ; yet, notwith- 
standing these defects, his work is valuable on account 
of the extracts from lost works which it contains, and 
because it serves to show to what state of advance- 
ment each of the sciences of which it treats had at- 
tained among the ancients. Isidorus was also the au- 
thor of a work-entitled ‘‘ De Differentiis sive proprie- 
tate verborum,”’ in three books. ‘The first of these is 
taken from Agroetius and other ancient grammarians ; 
the second treats ‘ de differentiis spiritualibus.” The 
third, more complete than the first, is arranged in al- 
phabetical order. We have also various glossaries 
ascribed to Isidorus, of which has been formed a 
liber glossarum. A small glossary, containing gram- 
matical terms in Greek and Latin, was published for 
the first time by Heusinger, in his second edition of 
Mallius Theodorus.—We have to mention also a 
Chronicle by Isidorus, from the beginning of the world 
to the fifth year of the reign of Heraclius, A.D. 615. 
It is derived from ancient chronicles, and contains 
likewise some new details respecting the period in 
which it was composed. It is sometimes cited under 
the following titles: “De Temporibus ;” ‘* Abbrevia- 
tor Temporum ; “ De Sex mundi etatibus ;” “ Imago 
Mundi.” Isidorus wrote also two abridged histories 
of the Germanic tribes that settled in Spain during the 
fifth century ; one entitled “ De historia, sive Chron- 
icon Gothorum ;’? and the other, ‘* Chronicon breve 
regum Visigothorum.” The first is followed by an 
appendix on the Vandals and Suevi. Other works of 
Isidorus are as follows: ‘‘A Treatise on Ecclesiasti- 
cal Writers ;” ‘‘ Sentences ;” ‘‘ Commentaries on the 
Historical Books of the Old Testament ;” “ Scriptural 
Allegories ;” ‘‘A Book of Poems, or Prolegomena to 
the Scriptures ;” “A Treatise on Ecclesiastical Dis- 
cipline,” in which he mentions seven prayers of the 
sacrifice still to be found in the Mosarabic mass, which 
is the ancient Spanish liturgy, of which Isidorus was 
the principal author. A collection of canons, attribu- 
ted to this Isidorus, were by a later priest of the same 
name, Isidore of Seville, who is more admired by later 
churchmen for learning than discrimination, and is 
frequently ranked among musical writers, much being 
said by him on the introduction of music into the 
church, in his divine offices. The best edition of the 
works of Isidorus is that of Arevali, Rome, 1797- 
1803, 2 vols. fol. The best edition of the Origznes 
is that of Otto, forming the third volume of Linde- 
mann’s Corpus Grammaticorum Latinorum, Laps., 
1833, 4to. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 180, 
seqgq.—Id. ib., vol. 3, p. 333.) ; 

Ists, one of the chief deities of the Egyptians, and 
the sister and spouse of Osiris. She was said to have 
first taught men the art of cultivating corn, and was 
regarded as the goddess of fecundity. Hence the 
cow was sacred to her. The annual festival of Isis in 
Egypt lasted eight days, during which a general puri- 
fication took place. ‘The priests of the goddess were 
bound to observe perpetual chastity ; their heads were 
shaved, and they went barefoot. ‘This deity was often 
represented as a woman with the horns of acow. She 
also appears with the lotus on her head and the sis- 
trum in her hand; and in some instances her head is 
seen covered with a hood. Heads of Isis are frequent — 
ornaments of Egyptian capitals on the pillars of the 
temples.—As the worship of Isis passed into foreign 
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attributes, as we see from the Greek and Roman wri- 
ters. Sometimes she is represented like Diana of 
Ephesus, the universal mother, with a number of 
breasts. The mysterious rites of Isis were probably 
in their origin symbolical: on one of her statues was 
this inscription, ‘‘I am all that has been or that shall 
be; no mortal has hitherto taken off my veil.”—But 
the Isiac rites, transplanted to Italy, became a cloak 
for licentiousness, and they were repeatedly forbidden 
at Rome. ‘Tiberius caused the images of Isis to be 
thrown into the Tiber ; but the worship subsequently 
revived, and Juvenal speaks of it in an indignant strain. 
—The Isiac Table in the Turin Museum, which is 
supposed to represent the mysteries of Isis, has been 
judged by Champollion to be the work of an uninitiated 
artist, little acquainted with the true worship of the 
goddess, and probably of the age of Hadrian. (Con- 
sult Plutarch’s treatise on Isis and Osiris, ed. Wyt- 
tenb., vol. 2, p. 441.—Herod., 2, 41, seqgg.—Pausan., 
2, 13, 7.—Id., 10, 32, 138 )—The legend of Isis and 
Osiris may be found in full detail in Creuzer (Sym- 
bolik, vol. 1, p. 258, segg.). On comparing the differ- 
ent explanations given by Plutarch and other ancient 
writers, it will appear that Osiris is the type of the ac- 
tive, generating, and beneficent force of nature and the 
elements ; Isis, on the contrary, is the passive force, 
the power of conceiving and bringing forth into life in 
the sublunary world. Osiris was particularly adored 
in the sun, whose rays vivify and impart new warmth 
to the earth, and who, on his annual return in the 
He 
was adored also in the Nile, the cause of Egyptian fer- 
tility. Isis was the earth, or sublunary nature in gen- 
eral; or, in a more confined sense, the soil of Egypt 
inundated by the Nile, the principle of all fecundity, 
United to 
one another, Osiris and Isis typify the universal Being, 
the soul of nature, the Pantheus of the Orphic verses. 
(Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 806.)—In 
accordance with this general view of the subject are 
the remarks of Knight: ‘Isis was the same with the 
goddess of generation, except that by the later Egyp- 
tians the personification was still more generalized, so 
as to comprehend universal nature ; whence Apuleius 
invokes her by the names of Eleusinian Ceres, Celestial 
Venus, and Proserpina; and she answers him by a 
general explanation of these titles. ‘I am,’ says she, 
* Nature, the parent of things, the sovereign of the ele- 
ments, the primary progeny of time, the most exalted 
of the deities, the first of the heavenly gods and god- 
desses, the queen of the shades, the uniform counte- 
nance ; who dispose with my rod the numerous lights 
of heaven, the salubrious breezes of the sea, and the 


- mournful silence of the dead; whose single deity the 


whole world venerates in many forms, with various 
rites and many names. The Egyptians, skilled in an- 
cient lore, worship me with proper ceremonies, and 
call me by my true name, Queen Isis.””” (Apul., Met., 
11, p. 257.) This universal character of the goddess 
appears, however, to have been subsequent to the 
Macedonian conquest, when a new modification of the 
ancient systems of religion and philosophy took place 
ver the 
world, The statues of this Isis are of a composition 
and form quite different from those of the ancient 
Egyptian goddess; and all that we have seen are of 
Greek or Roman sculpture. The original Egyptian 
figure of Isis is merely the animal symbol of the cow 
humanized, with the addition of the serpent disc, or 
some other accessory emblem: but the Greek and 
Roman figures of her are infinitely varied, to sig- 


__nify by various symbols the various attributes of uni- 
versal nature. 
with the. personifications of Fortune and Victory, 


In this character she is confounded 


h are, in reality, no other than those of Provi- 
, and, therefore, occasionally decked with all the 
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attributes of universal power. The allegorical tales 
of the loves and misfortunes of Isis and Osiris are an 
exact counterpart of those of Venus and Adonis (Suzd., 
s. v. dtayveuor), which signify the alternate exertion 
of the generative and destructive attributes. (Hnqui- 
ry into the Symb. Lang., &c., § 118,119.) The Disa 
or Isa of the north was represented by a conic figure 
enveloped in a net, similar to the cortina of Apollo on 
the medals of Cos, Chersonesus in Crete, Neapolis in 
Italy, and the Syrian kings ; but, instead of having the 
serpent coiled round it as in the first, or some symbol 
or figure of Apollo placed upon it as in the rest, it is 
terminated by a human head. (Ol. Rudbeck, Atlant., 
vol. 2, c. 5, p. 219.) This goddess is unquestionably 
the Isis whom the ancient Suevi, according to Taci- 
tus, worshipped (Germ., c. 9); for the initial letter of 
the first name appears to be an article or prefix joined 
to it; and the Egyptian Isis was occasionally repre- 
sented enveloped in a net, exactly as the Scandinavian 
goddess was at Upsal. (Jsiac Table, and Ol. Rud- 
beck, Atlant., p. 209.) This goddess is delineated on 
the sacred drums of the Laplanders, accompanied by 
a child, similar to the Horus of the Egyptians, who so 
often appears in the lap of Isis on the religious mon- 
uments of that people. The ancient Muscovites also 
worshipped a sacred group, composed of an old woman 
with one male child in her lap, and another standing 
by her, which probably represented Isis and her off- 
spring. They had likewise another idol, called the 
golden heifer, which seems to have been the animal- 
symbol of the same personage. (Ol. Rudbeck, At- 
lant., p. 512, seqg.—Ib., p. 280.—Knight, Enquiry 
into the Symb. Lang., § 195.) For some specula- 
tions on the name of Isis, Jablonski may be consulted. 
(Panth. Agypt., 2, 29.—Id. Opusc., 1, s.v.) Isis 
received, as is well known, the names of “ Lady,” 
“ Mistress,” ‘‘ Mother,” ‘“ Nurse,” &c., common to 
many other Egyptian deities. Her favourite name, 
however, is “‘ Myrzonyma,” or ‘‘ She that has ten thou- 
sand names.” Creuzer finds an analogy between the 
Egyptian Osiris and Isis, and the Hindu Isa and Isani 
or Isi; and this analogy displays itself not only in 
their respective attributes and offices, but also in the 
meaning of their names; they are the ‘ Lord” and 
“ Lady,” two titles of almost all great popular divini- 
ties among the pagan nations both of ancient and mod- 
erm times. The different forms of the Egyptian year, 
and the successive efforts made to correct the calen- 
dar, could not fail to produce considerable variations 
in the legend of Isis and Osiris, which had itself been 
founded originally on a normal period. In this way, 
perhaps, we may explain the double death of Osiris, 
and regard it as typifying those variations that were 
the necessary result of the vague state of the year. 
The principal festivals of Egypt, moreover, established, 
like those of most other nations, after the natural 
epochs of the year, found at once in the popular my- 
thology their commentary and their sanction. The 
most solemn one of these, called the festival (the lam- 
entations) of Isis, or the disappearance (death) of 
Osiris, commenced on the 17th of the month Athyr, 
or the 13th of November, according to Plutarch: it 
was a festival of mourning and tears. (Plué., de Is. 
et Os., c. 39, 69, p. 501, 549, ed. Wyttenb.— Creu- 
zer, Comment. Herod., p. 120, segg.) Towards the 
winter solstice was celebrated the finding of Osiris ; 
and on the seventh of Tybi, or the second of January, 
the arrival of Isis from Phenicia. A few days after, 
the festival of Osiris found (a second time) united the 
cries of gladness on the part of all Egypt to the pure 
joy experienced by Isis herself. The festival of grain- 
sowing and that of the burial of Osiris; the festival 
of his resurrection, at t riod when the young 
blade of grain began to show itself out of the ground ; 
the pregnancy of Isis, the birth of Harpocrates, to 
whom were offered the first fruits of the approaching 
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harvest ; the festival of the Pamylia; all these fell in 
a great period embracing the one half of the year, from 
the autumnal equinox to that of the spring, at the 
commencement of which latter season was celebrated 
the feast of the purification of Isis. A little before 
this the Egyptians solemnized, at the new moon of 
Phamenoth (March), the entrance of Osiris into the 
. Moon, which planet he was believed to fecundate, 
that it might, in its turn, fecundate the earth. (Plut., 
fb.) Finally, on the 30th of Epiphi (24th of July), 
the festival of the birth of Horws took place (of Horus 
the representative of Osiris, the conqueror of Typhon), 
in the second great period, extending from the month 
Pharmuthi (27th of March) to Thoth (29th of August), 
when the year recommenced. (Creuzer, Symbolik, 
note 3, Guigniaut, vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 801.) 

Ismirus (Ismara, plur.), a mountain of Thrace near 
the meuth of the Hebrus, covered with vineyards. 
This part of Thrace was famous for its wines.. Ulys- 
ses, in the Odyssey, is made to speak in commenda- 
tion of some wine given him by Maron, the priest of 
Apollo. Ismarus was situated in the territory of the 
Cicones, whose capital was also called by the same 
name. Homer (Od., 1, 40) makes Ulysses to have 
taken and plundered this city; but the natives coming 
down from the interior in great force, he was driven 
off with severe loss both of men and ships. Ismarus 
is only known to later writers as a mountain celebrated 
for its wine, which indeed Homer himself alludes to 
in another passage. (Od., 1, 197.—Virg., Georg., 2, 
37.) . 
Isminez, I. a daughter of Gidipus and Jocasta, who, 
when her sister Antigone had been condemned to be 
buried alive by Creon for giving burial to her brother 
Polynices, against the tyrant’s positive orders, declared 
herself as guilty as her sister, and insisted upon being 
punished along with her. (Soph., Antig.—Apollod., 
3, 5.)—II. A daughter of the river Asopus, who mar- 
ried the hundred-eyed Argus, by whom she had Iasus. 
(Apollod., 2, 1.) 

Ismentas, I. a celebrated musician of Thebes. 
When he was taken prisoner by the Scythians, Athe- 
as, the king of the country, observed, that he liked the 
neighing of his horse better than all the music of Is- 
menias. (Plut. in Apophth.)—Il. A Theban gener- 
al, sent to Persia on an embassy by his countrymen. 
As none were admitted into the king’s presence with- 
out prostrating themselves at his feet, Ismenias had 
recourse to artifice to avoid performing an act which 
would render him degraded in the eyes of his country- 
men, and yet, at the same time, not to offend against the 
customs of Persia. When he was introduced he 


dropped his ring, and the motion he made to recover | which pervade all his writings. 


it from the ground being mistaken for the required 
homage, Ismenias had a satisfactory audience of the 
monarch. (Atlan, V. H., 1, 21.) 

Ismmnus, I. a son of Apollo and Melia, one of the 
Nereides, who gave his name to a river of Beotia, 
near Thebes.—II. A river of Beeotia, in the immediate 
vicinity of Thebes, at the foot of a hill. It was sacred 
to Apollo, hence called Ismenius, who had a temple 
here. “(Pind., Pyth., 11, 6.—Soph., did. Tyr., 19.) 
The Ismenus is more frequently alluded to in conjunc- 
tion with the celebrated fountain of Dirce. (Eurzp., 
Bacch., 5.—Id., Phen., 830.—Herc., Fur.,572.—1b., 
781.—Pind., Isthm.,6, 108.) Dodwell observes, that 
the Isménus has less pretensions to the title of a river 
than the Athenian Ilissus, for it has no water except 
after heavy rains, when it becomes a torrent, and rush- 
es into the Lake of Hylika, about four miles west of 
Thebes. (Tour, vol. 2, p. 268.) Sir. W. Gell states 
that it is usually dry, from its being made to furnish 
water to several fountains. (Oramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 2, p. 229, seqq.) } > 

TsocrArss, a distinguished orator, or, rather, orator- 
ical writer, be at Athens, B.C, 436. His principal 
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teachers were Gorgias, Prodicus, and Tisias. On ac- 
count of his weak voice and natural timidity, he was 
reluctant to speak in public; but he applied himself 
with the greatest ardour to instruction in the art of 
eloquence and preparing orations for others. His suc- 
cess as a rhetorical instructer was most brilliant. He 
taught at both Chios and Athens, and some of the 
greatest orators of Greece, such as Iseus, Lycurgus, 
Hyperides, and, according to some accounts, Demos- 
thenes, formed themselves in his school. Hence Ci- 
cero compares this school of his to the wooden horse 
at Troy: since the latter contained the most famous 
chieftains of the Greeks, the former the leaders in elo- 
quence. (De Orat., 2, 22.) Although he never filled 
any public station, yet he rendered himself useful to 
his country bythe discourses which he published on 
various topics of a political character. He is said to 
have charged one thousand drachme (nearly 1800 
dollar) for a complete course of oratorical instruction, 
and to have said to some one who found fault with 
the largeness of the amount, that he would willingly 
give ten thousand drachme to any one who should im- 
part to him the self-confidence and the command of 
voice requisite in a public orator. The orations of 
Isocrates were either sent to the persons to whom 
they were addressed, for their private perusal, or they 
were intrusted to others to deliver in public. Heissaid 
to have delivered only one himself. Isocrates treated 
of great moral and political questions, and his views 
are distinguished by a-regard for virtue, and an aver- 
sion to all meanness and injustice. In his childhood. 
Isocrates was the companion of Plato, and they re- 
mained friends during their whole lives. He had a 
great veneration for Socrates. After the death of that . 
distinguished philosopher, which filled his scholars 
with fear and horror, he alone had the courage to ap=” 
pear in mourning. He gave another proof of his cour- 
age by publicly defending Theramenes, who had been 
proscribed by the thirty tyrants. Isocrates was par- 
ticularly distinguished for a polished style and an har- 
monious construction of his sentences. In Cicero’s 
opinion, it was he who first gave to prose writing its 
due rhythm. ‘The art of Isocrates is always apparent, 
a circumstance which, of itself, diminishes in some 
degree the effect of his writings, and is almost incon- 
sistent with vigour and force. The address to De- 
monicus, for example, is an almost uninterrupted se- 
ries of antitheses. Though he falls far below the 
great orator of Athens, Isocrates is still a perfect mas- 
ter in the style which he has adopted, and has well 
merited the high encomiums of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus for the noble spirit and the rectitude of purpose 
The composition, re- 
vision, and repeated polishing of his speeches occu- 
pied so much time that he published little. His cele- 
brated ‘‘ Panegyrical Oration,” for example, is said to 
have occupied him ten whole years.—The polities of 
Isocrates were conciliatory. He wasa friend of peace: 
he repeatedly exhorted the Greeks to concord among 
themselves, and to turn their arms against their com- 
mon enemies, the Persians. He addressed Philip of 
Macedon in a similar strain, after his peace with Ath- 
ens (B.C. 346), exhorting him to reconcile the states” 
of Greece, and to unite their forces against Persia. 
He kept up a correspondence with Philip, and two of - 
his epistles to that prince are still extant, as well as 
one which he wrote to the then youthful Alexander, 
congratulating him on his proficiency in-his studies, 
Though no violent partisan, he proved, however, a 
warm-hearted patriot ; for, on receiving the news of 
the battle of Cheronea, he refused to take food for 


several days, and thus closed his long and honourable _ 


career at the age of ninety-eight, B.C. 338—In Plus 
tarch’s time sixty orations went under his name, not _ 
half of which were, however, deemed genuine. ‘Twen- 
ty-one now remain. Of these, the “— tones 
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is the discourse entitled Tavyyupixéc¢, Panegyricus, 
or “ Panegyrical Oration,” i. e., a discourse pronounced 
before the assembled people. The Panegyric of Isoc- 
rates was delivered at the Olympic games, and was 
written in the time of the Lacedemonian ascendancy. 
He exhorts the Lacedemonians and Athenians to vie 
with each other in a noble emulation, and to unite 
their forces in an expedition against Asia ; and he de- 
scants eloquently on the merits and glories of the 
Athenian commonwealth, on the services it had ren- 
dered to Greece, and on its high intellectual cultiva- 
tion; while he defends it from the charges, urged by 
its enemies, of tyranny by sea, and of oppression to- 
wards its colonies. Among the other twenty dis- 
courses of Isocrates, there are three of the parenetic 
or moral kind: 1. Ipo¢ Anuovikoy, “ Discourse ad- 
dressed to Demonicus,” the son of Hipponicus, who, 
with his brother Callias, belonged to the highest class 
of Athenian citizens. It consists of moral precepts 
for the conduct of life and the regulation of the de- 
portment of the young. Many critics have thought 
that this piece, abounding with excellent morality, and 
resembling an epistle rather than a discourse, is not 
the work of the Athenian Isocrates, but of one of two 
other orators of the same name, of whom mention is 
made by the ancient writers, namely, Isocrates of Apol- 
lonia, or Heraclea in Pontus, who was a disciple of 
the Athenian philosopher ; and Isocrates the friend of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. One thing is certain, 
that Harpocration cites a discourse of the Apollonian 
Isocrates, under the title of Ilapaiveog mpo¢ Anudv- 
txov, and it is not probable that the master and his 
disciple would have written exhortations addressed to 
the same individual. As regards the third Isocrates 
just mentioned, it is very doubtful whether he ever 
existed.—2. Ilpo¢ NixoxAea, Discourse addressed to 
Nicocles II., son of Evagoras, and prince of Salamis 
in Cyprus, on the art of reigning. —3. Nexoxaje, Nic- 
ocles, a discourse composed for this prince, to be pro- 
nounced by him, and treating of the duties of subjects 
towards their sovereigns. Nicocles is said to have 
presented Isocrates, in return, with twenty talents. 
This piece is sometimes cited under the name of the 
Cyprian Discourse, Kimpiog Adyoc. Five other dis- 
courses of Isocrates are of the deliberative kind. 1. 
The Panegyric, of which we have already spoken.— 
2. didurrog, or IIpd¢ GiAurrov, * Discourse address- 
ed to Philip of Macedon,” to induce him to act as me- 
diator between the Greek cities, and to make war 
against Persia. —3. “Apyidauoc, Archidamus. Under 
the name of this prince, who afterward ascended the 
throne of Sparta, the orator endeavours to persuade 


the Lacedemonians, after the battle of Mantinea, not 


to relinquish Messenia—4. ’Apevorrayitixdc, Areopa- 
giticus. One of the best discourses of Isocrates. In 
it he counsels the Athenians to re-establish the con- 
stitution of Solon, as modified by Clisthenes.—4. Tepi 
elphune, 7) orupaytnoc, “ Of Peace,” or, “ Respecting 
the Allies.” In this discourse, pronounced after the 
commencement of the social war, Isocrates advises 
the Athenians to make peace with the inhabitants of 
Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium. We have also four 
discourses by this writer that fall under the head of 
éloges (éykwptaotekoi) : viz., 1. Ebayépac, Evagoras. 
A funeral oration on Evagoras, king of Cyprus, and 
father of Nicocles, who had been assassinated, Ol. 


101, 3.—2. ‘Edévng éyxdusov, Eloge on Helen, a 


piece full of pleasing digressions.—3. Botoipic, Bu- 
siris. The Grecian mythology speaks of this son of 
‘Neptune and Lysianassa, who reigned in Egypt, and 
Her- 
cules delivered the earth from this monster. The 
sophist Polycrates had written on Busiris ; Isocrates, 


- who hated him because he had published an accusa- 
tion of Socrates, wished, in treating of the same sub-| 1812 at Milan. 
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ject, to mortify the sophist and make his work a fail- 
ure.—4. Ilavabnvaixoc, Panathenaicus. An éloge on 
the Athenians; one of the best pieces of Isocrates, 
but which has reached us in a defective state—We 
have likewise from the pen of Isocrates eight discour- 
ses of 2 legal nature, or Adyou dtxayexot.—l. T,ara- 
ixéc, Complaint of the inhabitants of Platea against 
the Thebans.—2. Ilepi tic dvtiddcewe, ‘ Of the ex- 
changing of property with another.” According to 
the Athenian laws. the three hundred richest citizens 
were obliged to equip triremes, furnish the common- 
wealth with necessary supplies of money, é&c. If any 
person appointed to undergo one of these duties could 
find another citizen of better substance than himself 
who was not on the list, then the informer was excused 
and the other put in his place. If the person named, 
however, denied that he was the richer of the two, 
then they exchanged estates. Isocrates, having ac- 
quired great riches, had twice to undergo this species 
of prosecution. The first time he was defended by 
his adopted son Alphareus, and gained his cause ; the 
second time he was attacked by a certain Lysimachus, 
was unsuccessful in his defence, and compelled to 
equip a trireme. The present discourse was delivered 
by Isocrates on this latter occasion. It has reached 
us in an imperfect state, but has been completed in 
our own days by the discoveries of a modern scholar, 
Moustoxydes.—3. Ilepi rod Cevyouc. A pleading re- 
specting a team of horses, pronounced for the son of 
Alcibiades. —4. Tpare¢irixdc, a pleading against the 
banker Pasion, pronounced by the son of Sopzus, who 
had confided a sum of money to his care. Pasion had 
denied the deposite.—5. Ilapaypagexo¢e mpog Kaddip- 
ayov. An “actio translativa” against Callimachus.— 
6. Aiyivytixoc, a pleading pronounced at Adgina in a 
matter of succession.—7. Kara Tov Aoyirov, a plead- 
ing against Lochites for personal violence against a cer- 
tain individual whose name is not given. We have 
only the second part of this discourse. —8. ’Apdprupoc, 
or IIpo¢g EdOivovy trip Nixiov, ‘ Pleading for Nicias 
against Huthynus.” The latter was a faithless de- 
positary, who reckoned on the impossibility of proving 
a certain deposite through want of witnesses to the 
transaction.— We have finally a discourse of Isocrates 
against the Sophists (kata tév oodioToy), which 
must be placed in a class by itself. There was also a 
work on Rhetoric composed by him, more commonly 
called a Téyvy, “ Theory.” Cicero states that he was 
unable to procure this work (De Invent., 2, 2): it is 
cited, however, by Quintilian (Inst. Or., 3, 1, et 14.) 
—The best edition of the Greek text is that of Bek- 
ker, forming part of his Oratores Attici. (Berol., 
1822-1823, 8vo.—Orat. Att., vol. 2.) The two most 
useful editions are, that of Lange, Hal., 1803, 8vo, 
and that of Coray, Paris, 1807; 8vo, forming the sec- 
ond volume of the BubAvoOjKn “EAAnvixg. This last. 
is based upon a MS. brought from Italy to France, 
which is theearliest one extant of our author. Co- 
ray’s edition is accompanied with very learned notes, 
and may, upon the whole, be regarded as the edi- 
tio optima. ‘The editions of Battie, Cantab., 1729, 
2 vols. 8vo, and of Auger, Paris, 1782, 3 vols. 8vo, 
are not remarkable, especially the latter, for a very ac- 
curate text. Auger’s work abounds with typographi- 
cal errors, and he is also charged with a careless col- 
latingof MSS. ‘The best edition-of the Panegyricus 
is that of Morus and Spohn, with the notes and addi- 
tions of Baiter, Lips., 1831, 8vo. In the preface of 
this edition (p. xxxi), there are some very just remarks 
on the Greek text of Bekker.—We have already al- 
luded to the completing of the oration Tlepi dvtiddcewe, 
by Moustoxydes. This scholar found a perfect MS. of 
the discourse in question in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, and published an edition of the entire piece in. 
It is, however, very inaccurately 
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printed. A more correct edition was published by 
Orellius, in 1814, 8vo, with a double commentary, 
critical and philological, in German ; and also a small- 
er edition, containing merely the Greek text with va- 
rious readings. These two editions are more accu- 
rate than that of Milan. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 
2, p. 208, segg.—Hoffmann, Lex. Bibliograph., vol. 
2, p. 620.) . 

Issa, one of the smallest of the Dalmatian islands, 
but the best known in history. It is mentioned by 
Scylax as a Greek colony (p. 8), which, according to 
Scymnus of Chios, was sent from Syracuse (v. 412). 
Issa is often alluded to by Polybius in his account of 
the Illyrian war. It was attacked by Teuta; but the 
siege was raised on the appearance of the Roman fleet, 
and the inhabitants immediately placed themselves 
under the protection of that power. (Appian, Illyr., 
7.—Polyb., 2,11.) It became afterward a constant 
station for the Roman galleys in their wars with the 
kings of Macedon. (Liv., 43, 9.) In Cesar’s time 
the town appears to have been very flourishing, for it 
is styled “ nobilissimum earum regionum oppidum” 
(B. Alex., 47), and Pliny informs us that the inhabi- 
tants were Roman citizens. (Plin., 3, 21.) Athe- 
neus states that the wine of this island was much es- 
teemed (1, 22). Its present name is Lissa. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 44.) , 

IssipOneEs, the principal nation in Serica, whose 
metropolis was Sera, now Kant-schu, in the Chinese 
province of Shen-Sz, without the great wall. This 
city has been erroneously confounded with Pekin, the 
capital of China, which is 300 leagues distant. They 
had also two towns, both called Issedon, but distin- 
guished by the epithets of Serica and Scythica. (Pro. 
—Bischoff und Miller, Worterb. der Geogr., p. 649.) 

Issus, a town of Cilicia Campestris, at the foot of 
the main chain of Amanus, and nearly at the centre 
of the head of the gulf to which it gave its name (Issi- 
cus Sinus). Xenophon describes Issus (‘Iocoz, in the 
plural) as a considerable town in his time. Cyrus 
remained here three days, and was joined by his fleet 
from the Peloponnesus. These ships anchored close 
to the shore, where Cyrus had his quarters. (Anab., 
1, 4—Compare Arrian, Exp. Alex., 2, '7.— Diod. 
* Sic., 17, 32.) Issus was famous for the victory gained 
here by Alexander over Darius. The error on the 
part of the Persian monarch was in selecting so con- 
tracted a spot for a pitched battle. The breadth of 
the plain of Issus, between the sea and the mountains, 
appears from Callisthenes, quoted by Polybius, not to 
exceed fourteen stadia, less than two miles, a space 
very inadequate for the manceuvres of so large an ar- 
my as that of Darius. The ground was, besides, bro- 
ken, and intersected by many ravines and torrents 
which descended from the mountains. The principal 
one of these, and which is frequently mentioned in the 
narrative of this momentous battle, is the Pinarus. 
The two armies were at first drawn up on opposite 
banks of this stream ; Darius on the side of Issus, Al- 
exander towards Syria. A clear notion of the whole 
affair may be obtained from the narratives of Arrian, 
Curtius, and Plutarch, and from the critical remarks 
of Polybius on the statement of Callisthenes. The 
town of Issus, in Strabo’s time, was only a small place 
with a port. (Strab., 676.) Stephanus says it was 
called Nicopolis, in consequence of the victory gained 
by Alexander (s. . "Ioao¢). Strabo, however, speaks 
of Nicopolis as a distinct place from Issus. Cicero 
reports that, during his expedition against the mount- 
aineers of Amanus, he occupied Issus for some days. 
(Ep. ad Att., 5, 20.) Issus was also remarkable, at a 


later day, for the defeat of Niger by Severus. The 


modern Aiasse appears to correspond to the site of the 
ancient town. (Cramer's Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 359, 
-seqg.—Compare Rennell, Geography of Western Asia, 
vol. 2, p. 94.) 0>' Reb 
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Ister, I. a native of Cyrene, who flourished under 
Ptolemy III. of Egypt. Suidas makes him to have 
been a disciple of Callimachus. Besides his ’ArTvkd, 
in sixteen books, he left a number of other works, on 
Egypt, Argolis, Elis, &c. A few fragments only re- 
main, which were collected and published with those 
of Demon, another historian, by Siebelis and Lenz, 
Lips., 1812, 8vo.— II. The name of the eastern part 
of the Danube, after its junction with the Savus or 
Saave. ‘The term is evidently of Teutonic or Ger- 
man origin (Oséen, ‘“ east’). 

Istumfa, sacred games among the Greeks, which 
received their name from the Isthmus of Corinth, where 
they were observed. They were instituted in honour 
of Melicertes, who was changed into a sea-deity when 
his mother Ino_had thrown herself into the sea with 
him in her arms. After they had been celebrated for 
some time with great regularity, an interruption took 
place, at the expiration of which they were re-estab- 
lished by Theseus in honour of Neptune. These games 
were celebrated every five years. (Alex. ab Alex., 
Gen. D., 5, 8.) When Corinth was destroyed by 
Mummius, the Roman general, they were still observed 
with the usual solemnity, and the Sicyonians were in- 
trusted with the superintendence, which had been be- 
fore one of the privileges of the ruined Corinthians. 
Combats of every kind were exhibited, and the victors 
were rewarded with garlands of pine leaves. Some 
time after the custom was changed, and the victor re- 
ceived a crown of dry and withered parsley. Ata sub- 
sequent period, however, the pine again was adopted. 
(Consult, for the reason of these changes, the remarks 
of Plutarch, Sympos., 5, 3.—Op., ed. Reaske, vol. 8, 
p. 687, seq7.) 

IstHmus, a small neck of land which joins a country 
to another, and prevents the sea from making them 
separate, such as that of Corinth, called often the Isth- 
mus by way of eminence, which joins Peloponnesus 
to Greece. (Vid. Corinthi Isthmus.) 

Istria or Hisrria, a peninsula lying to the west 
of Liburnia, and bounded on tke south and west by 
the Adriatic. It was anciently a part of Illyricum. 
Its circuit and shape are accurately described and de- 
fined by Strabo (314) and Pliny (3, 19). Little is 
known respecting the origin of the people: but an old 
geographer describes them as a nation of Thracian 
race (Scymn. Oh., Perieg., 390), and this opinion 
seems at least to have probability in its favour. ‘There 
is little to interest in the account of the wars waged 
by the Romans against this insignificant people ; it is 
to be found in Livy (41, 1, segg.): they were com- 
pletely subjugated A.U.C. 575. Augustus included 
Istria in Cisalpine Gaul, or rather Italy, removing the 
limit of the latter country from the river Formio (Ri- 
sano) to the little river Arsia. (Plin., 3, 18.) The 
Greeks, in their fanciful mythology, derived the name 
of Istria from that of the Ister or Danube ; they con- 
veyed the Argonauts from the Euxine into the Ister, 
and then, by an unheard-of communication between 
this river and the Adriatic, launched their heroes into 
the waters of the latter. (Scylax, Peripl., p- 6.—Stra- 
bo, 46.—Aristot., Hist. Anim., 8,13.) Not satisfied, 
however, with these wonders, they affirmed that a band 
of Colchians, sent in pursuit of Jason and Medea, fol- 
lowed the same course, and, wearied by a fruitless 
search, rested in Istria, and finally settled on its shores. 
Pomp. Mel. d 
cotattad in ithe time of Strabo, when Istria had be- 
come known to the Romans, and formed part of their 
vast empire. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 1, p. 134, 
seqq-) 
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the Euxine, below the mouth of the Ister, where a la- 


gune or salt lake, called Halmyris, formed by an arm 
of the Danube, has its issue into the sea. It appears 


to be succeeded at the present day by ae plese bein Oe - 
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2, 3.) This strange error no longer | 


a city of Thrace, situate on the coast of 
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Kara-Kermon, or “‘the black fortress.” Istropolis is 
said to have been founded by a Milesian colony. 
(Plin., 4, 11.) 
Irapyrivs, a mountain of Galilea Inferior, near the 
southern limits of the tribe of Zebulon, and southeast 
from Carmel. According to Josephus (Bell. Jud., 4, 6), 
it was 30 stadia high, and had on its summit a plain 
of 26 stadia in extent. Its modern name is T’habor. 
This mountain is supposed by some to have been the 
scene of our Saviour’s transfiguration. Jerome, Cy- 
rill, and other writers, are in favour of the position, 
but it is opposed by Reland (Palastin., p. 247). ‘The 
name Thabor or Tabor, which was also the ancient 
one among the natives, appears to be derived from the 
Hebrew tabbor, ‘a height” or **summit.” (Reland, 
l. c.) The Greek writers call it Oabdp and ’Arabi- 
ptov (or Irabdpiov) dpo¢. (Compare the Jupiter Ata- 
byrius of Rhodes and Agrigentum, and the remarks 
of Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 339.) On the summit of this 
mountain was situate a fortified town called Atabyrion. 
(Polyb., 5, 70.—-Vid. Atabyrion.) Mount Thabor is 
situate two leagues southeast of Nazareth, rising out 
of the great plain of Esdraelon, at its eastern side. Its 
figure is that of a truncated cone, and its elevation, 
according to Buckingham, about 1000 feet ; but, from 
the circumstance mentioned by Burckhardt, of thick 
clouds resting on it in the morning in summer, and his 
being an hour in ascending it, it may perhaps be con- 
sidered as higher than Buckingham supposed, though, 


from the same time occupied in the ascent, not more 
than 400 or 500 feet, or from 1400 to 1500 in all. It 
is represented as entirely calcareous. Dr. Richardson 
describes it as a dark-looking, insulated conical mount- 
ain, rising like a tower to a considerable height above 
those around it. On the summit is a plain about a 
mile in circumference, which shows the remains of 
the ancient fortress mentioned above. ‘The view 
from this spot is said to be one of the finest in the 
country. 

Travia, a celebrated country of Europe, bounded on 
the north by the Alps, on the south by the Ionian Sea, 


on the northeast by the Adriatic or Mare Superum, 
and on the southwest, by the Mare Tyrrhenum or In- 
ferum. It was called Hesperia by the Greeks, from 
its western situation in relation to Greece (Virg., 
4in., 1, 530), and received also from the Latin poets 
the appellation of Ausonia (Virg., Afn., 7, 54), Sa- 
turnia (Virg., Georg., 2, 173), and C2notria. The 
name Italia some writers deduce from Italus, a chief 
of the Ginotri or Siculi (Antioch. Syrac., ap. Dion. 
Hal., 1,2.—Thucyd., 6,2). Others sought the origin 
of the term in the Greek word iraddc, or the Latin 
vitulus, which corresponds to it (Varro, R. R., 2, 5. 
—Dion. Hal., 1, 35); and others again make the 
name to have belonged originally to a small canton in 
Calabria, and to have become gradually common to 
the whole country. The ancients differed from us in 
their application of names to countries. They re- 
garded the name as belonging to the people, not to 
the land itself; and in this they were more correct 
than we are, who call nations after the countries they 
inhabit. Asia Minor, for example, was an appellation 
unknown to the earlier classic writers, and only began 
to come into use after the country had fallen into the 
hands of the Romans. Previous to this, the different 


_ nations which peopled that peninsula had their re- 


spective names, and were known by these. In the 
same way, a general name for what we now term Italy 
was not originally thought of. When the Greeks be- 
came first acquainted with this country, they observed 
it to be peopled with several distinct nations, as they 
thought ; and hence we find it divided by them about 
the time of Aristotle into six countries or regions, 
Ausonia or Opica, Tyrrhenia, Tepygis Ombria, Ligu- | 
ria, and Henetia. Thucydides, for instance, in speak- 
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Aristotle, cited by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, terms 
Latium a part of this same Opica. As regards the 
origin of the name Italia, the truth appears to be this : 
the appellation was first given by the early Greeks to 
what is now denominated Calabria ulterior, or to that 
southern extremity of the boot which is confined be- 
tween the Sinus Terineus (Gulf of St. Ewphemia) and 
the Sinus Scyllacius (Gulf of Squillace). Such, at 
least, is the account of Aristotle (Polit.,'7, 10) and 
Strabo (254). This was not done because the name 
was in strictness confined to that section of the coun- 
try, but because the Greeks knew at that early period 
very little, comparatively speaking, of the interior, and 
were as yet ignorant of the fact, that most of the nu- 
merous nations which peopled the Italian peninsula 
were the descendants of one common race, the Itali, 
who originally were spread over the whole land, even 
to the foot of the Alps. The nations in the south of 
Italy, with whom the Greeks first became acquainted, 
were found by them to be descended from the Itali, 
or, rather, they found this name in general use among 
them: hence they called their section of the country 
by the name of Italia. As their knowledge of the in- 
terior became more enlarged, other branches of the 
same great race were successively discovered, and 
the name Italia thus gradually progressed in its appli- 
cation until if reached the southern limits of Cisalpine 
Gaul. ‘To this latter country the name of Gallia Cis- 
alpina was originally given, because it was peopled 
principally by Gauls, who had settled in these parts, 
and dislodged the ancient inhabitants. In confirmation 
of what has just been advanced, we find that, in the 
time of Antiochus, a son of Xenophanes, who lived 
about the 320th year of Rome, and a little anterior to 
Thucydides, the appellation Italia was given to a part 
of Italy which lay south of a line drawn from the small 
river Laus to Metapontum. (Dion. Hal., 1, p. 59.) 
Towards the end of the fifth century of Rome, it des- 
ignated all the countries south of the Tiber and Aisis. 
At length, in the pages of Polybius, who wrote about 
the 600th year of Rome, we find the name in question 
given to all Italy up to the foot of the Alps. The in- 
cluding of Cisalpine Gaul under this appellation was 
an act of policy on the part of the second triumvirate, 
who were afraid lest, if it remained a province, some 
future proconsul might imitate Cesar, and overthrow 
with his legions the authority of the republic. At a 
still later period, Augustus divided Italy into eleven 
regions, and’ extended its limits on the northeast as far 
as Pola, thus comprehending Istria. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that the name Italia, after having gradually 
extended to the Alps, should at a subsequent epoch be 
limited in its application to the northern parts alone. 
When the Emperor Maximian, towards the close of the 
third century of the Christian era, transferred his resi- 
dence to Milan, the usage prevailed in the West of 
giving the name of Italy exclusively to the five prov- 
inces of Emilia, Liguria, Flaminia, Venetia, and Is- 
tria. It was in this sense that the kings of the Lom- 
bards were styled monarchs of Italy.—As regards the 
other names sometimes applied to Italy, it may be ob- 
served, that they are, in strictness, names only of par- 
ticular parts, extended by poetic usage to the whole 
country. Thus Ginotria properly applies to a part of 
the southeastern coast, and was given by the Greeks 
to this portion of the country, from the numerous vines 
which grew there, the name importing ‘“ wine-land.” 
Thus, too, Saturnia in fact belongs to one of the hills 
of Rome, &c.—Italy may be divided into three parts, 
the northern, or Gallia Cisalpina; the middle, or Italia 
Propria; and the southern, or Magna Grecia. Its 
principal states were Gallia Cisalpina, Etruria, Um- 
bria, Picenum, Latium, Campania, Samnium and Hir- 
pini, Apulia, Calabria, Lucania, and Brutiorum Ager. 
Originally the whole of Italy appears to have been 
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spread from the Alps to the southernmost extremity 
of the land. This position receives very strong sup- 
port from the fact that the name Italus was in gen- 
eral use among the various nations of the Italian 
peninsula. In the language of fable it was the appel- 
lation of an ancient monarch. We find mention made 
of a King [talus among the Ausones and Opici, and 
likewise among the Morgetes, Siculi, and Sabini. 
We find, moreover, all these early tribes using one 
common dialect, the Oscan. Now, that such a being 
as Italus ever existed, appears extremely improbable ; 
and still more so the assertion that Italy was named 
after this ancient king. Daily experience proves that 
countries are called after the nations who inhabit 
them; and few, if any, examples can be adduced of 
naticns taking an appellation from their rulers. In the 
present case it appears scarcely credible. We know 
of no period when the different Italian tribes were 
under the control of a single ruler, and yet each have 
their Italus. Was there a monarch of this name in 
every district.of Italy? and, still more, did each sep- 
arate community form the resolution of deriving from 
their respective monarch a name for themselves and 
the region they inhabited, so that, finally, the common 
name for the whole land became Italia? Either sup- 
position is absurd.—The name Italus, then, was the 
generic name of the whole race, and the land was 
called after it, each community being known at the 
same time by a specific and peculiar appellation, as 
Latini, Umbri, &c. The fact of the universal preva- 
lence of the Oscan tongue is strongly corroborative of 
what has just been advanced. But, it may be con- 
tended, no proof exists that any king named IJtalus was 
acknowledged by the traditions of the Tusci or Umbri. 
The answer is aneasy one. Antiquity makes mention 
of these as the progenitors of the Latini, among whom 
a King Italus appears; and Scymnus records an old 
authority, which makes the Umbri to have been de- 
scended from Latinus, the son of Ulysses and Circe. 
That these two nations, moreover, spoke a language 
based on the old Italic or Oscan form of speech, was 
discovered by the Romans in the case of the Rheti, a 
branch of the former, who had retired to the Alps 
The original popula- 
tion of Italy then was composed of the Itali. To 
these came various nations, which we shall now enu- 
merate in the order of history. The earliest of these 
new-comers appear to have been the Illyrian tribes, 
and, in particular, the Liburni, who may, with truth, be 
regarded as the earliest of European navigators. They 
extended themselves along the coast of the Adriatic as 
far as lapygia. Next in the order of time were the 
Veneti, a branch of the great Sclavonic race (vid. Ve- 
neti), who settled between the mouths of the Po and 
the Tilyrian Alps. Were they the earliest possessors 
ofthis part of Italy, or did they expel the Tuscan Eu- 
ganei? Allis uncertainty. Of the origin of the great 
Etrurian nation, we have already spoken under the ar- 
ticle Hetruria. The Siculi, who appear to have been 
the original inhabitants of Latium, and who were sub- 
sequently driven out and retired to Sicily (vzd. Siculi), 
are falsely considered by some to have been of Iberian 
origin. A fourth people, however, who actually came 
into Italy, were the Greeks. Before the time of the 
Trojan war there are no traces of any such emigration; 
but after the termination of that contest, accident 
threw many of the returning bands upon the Italian 
coast. We find them in Apulia, on the Sinus Taren- 
tinus in Ginotria, at Pise, and in Latium as the chief 
part of the population of Alba Longa. Their language, 
the AZolic Greek, for they were principally Achwi, op- 
erating upon the old Italic or Oscan tongue, then prev- 
alent in Latium, and becoming blended, at the same 
time, with many peculiarities and forms of Pelasgic 
origin, gave rise to the Latin tongue. Trojan female 
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but no Trojan men, nor any prince named AZneas ever 
set foot in the Italian peninsula. The last ancient 
people who formed settlements at any early period in 
Italy were the Gauls. They entered during the reign 
of Tarquinius Priscus, and successive hordes made 
their appearance under the following kings. They 
seized upon what. was called, from them, Cisalpine 
Gaul, and one division of them, the Senones, even 
penetrated far into the centre of Italy. They were 
finally subdued by the Romans, more through the want 
of union than of valour.—On the subject, however, of 
the origin of the Latin tongue, a very plausible theory 
was started by Jakel, which assigns it to the German. 
(Der Germanasche Ursprung der Lateinischen Sprache, 
&c., Breslaw, 1831.) He makes the Latin to be 
mainly and essentially the dialect of a Teutonic race, 
that migrated from Germany into Italy by the way of 
the Tyrol, at a period vastly more remote than that 
to which Roman history reaches. The germe of this 
theory, however, is found in Funccius (De Origine et 
Pueritia, L. L., p. 64, ¢.5. De Matre Lingue Lat- 
ine Germanica.)— Ancient geographers appear to 
have entertained different ideas of the figure of Italy. 
Polybius considered it, in its general form, as being 
like a triangle, of which the two seas meeting at the 
promontory of Cocinthus (Capo di Stilo) as the vor- 
tex, formed the sides, and the Alpsthe base. (Polyb., 
2, 14.) But Strabo is more exact in his delineation, 
and observes, that its shape bears more resemblance 
to a quadrilateral than a triangular figure, with its out- 
line rather irregular than rectilineal. (Strabo, 5, 210.) 
Pliny describes it in shape as similar to an elongated 
oak-leaf, and terminating in a crescent, the horns of 
which would be the promontories of Leucopetra (Capo 
delle Armi) and Lacinium (Capo delle Colonne). Ac- 
cording to Pliny (3, 5), the length of Italy, from Au- 
gusta Pretoria (Aosta), at the foot of the Alps, to 
Rhegium, the other extremity, was 1020 miles: but 
this distance was to be estimated, not in a direct line, 
but by the great road which passed through Rome and 
Capua. ‘The real geographical distance, according to 
the best maps, would scarcely furnish 600 modern 
Italian miles of 60 to the degree, which are equal to 
about 700 ancient Roman miles. The same writer 
estimates its breadth from the Varus to the Arsia at 
410 miles; between the mouths of the Tiber and 
Aternus at 136 miles; in the narrowest part, between 
the Sinus Scyllacius and Sinus Terineus, at 20 miles. 
The little lake of Cutiliz, near Reate (Rieti) in the 
Sabine country, was considered as the umbilicus or 
centre of Italy. (Plin., 3, 12 )—It might be expected 
that the classical authors of Rome would dwell with 
fondness on the peculiar advantages enjoyed by their 
favoured country. Accordingly, we find a variety of 
passages, which Cluverius has collected in his fifth 
chapter (De Natura cali solique Italici ac laudibus 
ejus), where the happy qualities of its soil and climate, 
the variety and abundance of its productions, the re- 
sources of every kind which it possesses, are proudly 
and eloquently displayed. ‘Those that seem princi- 
pally deserving of notice are the following : Plin., 36, 
13.—Virg., Georg., 2, 136, segg.—Dvon. Hal., Ant. 
Rom., 1, 36. 4 


Climate of Ancient Italy. 


Tt has been thought by several modern writers that 
the climate and temperature of Italy have undergone 
some change during the lapse of ages, and that it was 
anciently colder in winter than If 1s a the present day. 
(Du Bos, Reflex., vol. 2, p- 298.—L’ Abbé Longuerue, 
cited by Gibbon, Misc. Works, vol. 3, p. 245.) In the 
examination of this question, it 1s impossible not to 
consider the somewhat analogous condition of America 
at this day. Boston is in the same latitude with Rome, 
but the severity of its winter far exceeds not that of — 
Rome only, but of Paris and London. ere that 
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the peninsular form of Italy must at all times have had 
an effect in softening the climate, still the woods and 
marshes of Cisalpine Gaul, and the perpetual snows of 
the Alps, far more extensive than at present, owing to 
the then uncultivated and uncleared state of Switzer- 
land and Germany, could not but have been felt even 
in the neighbourhood of Rome. Besides, even on the 
Apennines, and in Etruria and Latium, the forests oc- 
cupied a far greater space than in modern times ; this 
would increase the quantity of rain, and, consequently, 
the volume of water in the rivers; the floods would 
be greater and more numerous, and, before man’s do- 
minion had completely subdued the whole country, 
there would be large accumulations of water in the low 
grounds, which would still farther increase the coldness 
of the atmosphere. The language of ancient writers, 
on the whole, favours the same conclusion, that the 
Roman winter, in their days, was more severe than it 
is at present. It is by no means easy to know what 
weight is to be given to the language of the poets, nor 
how far particular descriptions or expressions may have 
been occasioned by peculiar local circumstances. The 
statement of the younger Pliny (Epist., 2, 17), that the 
bay-tree would rarely live through the winter without 
shelter, either at Rome or at his own villa at Lanuvium, 


_ iftaken absolutely, would prove too much; for, although 


the bay is less hardy than some other evergreens, yet 
how can it be conceived that a climate in which the 
olive would flourish could be too severe for the bay ? 
There must either have been some local peculiarity of 
winds or soil which the tree did not like, or else the fact, 
as is sometimes the case, must have been too hastily 
assumed ; and men were afraid, from long custom, to 
leave the bay unprotected in the winter, although, in 
fact, they might have done it with safety. Yet the 
elder Pliny (17, 2) speaks of long snows being useful 
to the corn, which shows that he is not speaking of 
the mountains ; and a long snow lying in the valleys 
of central or southern Italy would surely be a very un- 
heard-of phenomenon now. Again: the freezing of 
the rivers, as spoken of by Virgil and Horace, is an 
image of winter which could not, we think, naturally 
suggest itself to Italian poets of the present day, at 
any point to the south of the Apennines. Other ar- 
prea to the same effect may be seen in a paper by 

aines Barrington, in the 58th volume of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. Gibbon, too, after stating the 
arguments on both sides of the question, comes to the 
same conclusion. (Misc. Works, 1. c.) He quotes, 
however, the Abbé de Longuerue as saying that the 
Tiber was frozen in the bitter winter of 1709.—Again: 
the olive, which cannot bear a continuance of severe 
cold, was not introduced into Italy till long after the 


y apne : Fenestella asserted, that its cultivation was un- 
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known as late as the reign of Tarquinius Priscus 
(Plin., 15, 1); and such was the notion entertained 
of the cold of all inland countries, that Theophrastus 
{Plin., 15, 1) held it impossible to cultivate the olive 
at the distance of more than 400 stadia from the sea. 
But the cold of winter is perfectly consistent with great 
heat in the summer. The vine is cultivated with suc- 
cess on the Rhine, in the latitude of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, although the winter at Coblentz and Bonn 
is far more severe than it is in Westmoreland ; and 
evergreens will flourish through the winter in the 
Westmoreland valleys far better than on the Rhine or 
in the heart of France. The summer heat of Italy 
was probably much the same in ancient times as it is 
at present, except that there were a greater number of 
spots where shade and verdure might be found, and 
where its violence, therefore, was more endurable. But 
the difference between the temperature of summer and 
winter may be safely assumed to have been much 

reater than it is now, notwithstanding the arguments 


_ of Eustace and several other travellers. (Arnold, His- 
7 ania as 74 ‘vol, 1, p. 499, segq.) 
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The Malaria in Ancient and Modern Times. 


It now becomes a question, whether the greater cold 
of the winter, and the greater extent of wood and of 
undrained waters which existed in the time of the Ro- 
mans, may not have had a favourable influence in mit- 
igating that malaria which is at the present day the 
curse of so many parts of Italy, and particularly of the 
immediate neighbourhood of Rome. One thing is 
certain, that the Campagna of Rome, which is now al- 
most a desert, must, at a remote period, have been 
full of independent cities; and although the greater 
part of these had perished long before the fourth cen- 
tury of Rome, yet even then there existed Ostia, Lau- 
rentum, Ardea, and Antium on one side, and Veii and 
Czre on the other, in situations which are now regard- 
ed as uninhabitable during the summer months; and 
all the lands of the Romans on which they, like the 
old Athenians, for the most part resided regularly, lie 
within the present range of the malaria. Some have 
supposed, that, although the climate was the same as 
it is now, yet the Romans were enabled to escape 
from its influence, and their safety has been ascribed 
to their practice of wearing woollen next to the skin 
instead of linen or cotton. But, not to notice other 
objections to this notion, it is enough to say that the 
Romans regarded unhealthy situations with the same 
apprehension as their modern descendants. (Cato, R. 
R., 2.—Varro, R. R., 1, 4.—Id., 5, 3, 5.—Id., 5, 3, 
12.)—On the other hand, Cicero (de Repwb., 2, 6) and 
Livy (7, 38) both speak of the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Rome as unhealthy; but, at the same time, 
they extol the positive healthiness of the city itself ; 
ascribing it to the hills, which are at once airy them- 
selves, and offer a screen to the low grounds from the 
heat of the sun. It is true, that one of the most un- 
healthy parts of modern Rome, the Piazza di Spagna 
and the slope of the Pincian Hill above it, was not 
within the limits of the ancient city, yet the praise of 
the healthiness of Rome must be understood rather 
comparatively with that of the immediate neighbour- 
hood than positively. Rome, in the summer months, 
cannot be called healthy, even as compared with the 
other great cities of Italy, much less if the standard be 
taken from Berlin or from London. Again: the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome is characterized by Livy as ‘‘a pes- 
tilential and parched soil.” The latter epithet is wor- 
thy of notice, because the favourite opinion has been, 
that the malaria is connected with marshes and moist- 
ure. But it is precisely here that we may find the ex- 
planation of the spread of the malaria in modern times. 
Even in spring nothing can less resemble a marsh than 
the present aspect of the Campagna. It is far more 
like the down country of Dorsetshire, and, as the sum- 
mer advances, it may well be called a dry and parched 
district. But this is exactly the character of the plains 
of Estremadura, where the British forces suffered so 
grievously from malaria fever in the autumn of 1809. 
In short, abundant experience has proved, that when 
the surface of the ground is wet, the malaria poison is 
far less noxious than when all appearance of moisture 
on the surface is gone, and the damp makes its way 
into the atmosphere from a considerable depth under 
ground. If, then, more rain fell in the Campagna for- 
merly than now; if the streams were fuller of water, 
and their course more rapid; above all, if, owing to 
the uncleared state of central Europe, and the greater 
abundance of wood in Italy itself, the summer heats 
set in later, and were less intense, and more often re- 
lieved by violent storms of rain, there is every reason 
to believe that the Campagna must have been far 
healthier than at present; and that precisely in pro- 
portion to the clearing and cultivation of central Eu- 
rope, to the felling of the woods in Italy itself, the 
consequent decrease in the quantity of rain, the shrink- 
ing of the streams, and the disappearance of the wa- 
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ter from the surface, has been the increased unhealthi- 
ness of the country, and the more extended range of 
the malaria. (Arnold’s History of Rome, vol. 1, p. 
501, seqq.) 
Travica, I. the capital of the Peligni in Italy. (Vid. 
Corfinium.)—II. A city of Spain, north of Hispalis, 
and situate on the western side of the river Betis. 
(Strabo, 141.—Oros., 5, 23.) It was founded by Pub- 
lius Scipio in the second Punic war, who placed here 
the old soldiers whom age had incapacitated from the 
performance of military service. (Appian, B. Hisp., 
c. 38.— Cas., B. Civ., 2, 20.) It was the birthplace 
of the Emperor Trajan, and is supposed to correspond 
with Sevilla la Vieja, about a league distant from the 
city of Seville. (Surita, ad It. Ant., p. 413, 432,— 
Florez, Esp. S. F., 12, p. 227.—Ukert, Geogr., vol. 
2, p. 372.) 
Iranicus, a poet. (Vid. Silius Italicus.) 
Iratus, a fabled monarch of early Italy. (Consult 
remarks under the article Italia, page 693, col. 1.) 
Ivuica, a celebrated island in the Ionian Sea, north- 
east of Cephallenia. It lies directly south of Leuca- 
Gia, from which it is distant about six miles. The ex- 
tent of this celebrated island, as given by ancient au- 
thorities, does not correspond with modern computa- 
tion. Dicearchus describes it as narrow, and meas- 
uring eighty stadia, meaning probably in length (Grec. 
Stat., v. 51), but Strabo (455) affirms, in circumfer- 
ence, which is very wide of the truth, since it is not 
less than thirty miles in circuit, or, according to Pliny 
(4,12), twenty-five. Its length is nearly seventeen 
miles, but its breadth not more than four. Ithaca is 
well known as the native island of Ulysses. Evusta- 
thius asserts (ad Z/., 2, 632) that it derived its name 
from the hero Ithacus, who is mentioned by Homer 
(Od., 17, 207). That it was throughout rugged and 
mountainous we learn from more than one passage of 
the Odyssey, but especially from the fourth book, v. 
605, segg.—It is evident, from several passages of the 
same poem, that there was also a city named Ithaca, 
probably the capital of the island, and the residence of 
Ulysses (3, 80). Its ruins are generally identified with 
thosé crowning the summit of the hill of Azto. (Dod- 
~ well, vel. 1, p. 66.) ‘The Venetian geographers,” 
observes Sir William Gell, “have in a great degree 
contributed to raise doubts concerning the identity of 
the modern with the ancient Ithaca, by giving in their 
charts the name of Val di Compare to this island. 

' That name, however, is totally unknown in the coun- 
try, where the isle is invariably called Ithaca by the 
upper ranks, and Theaki by the vulgar. It has been 
asserted in the north of Europe, that Ithaca is too in- 
considerable a rock to have produced any contingent of 
ships which could entitle its king to so much consider- 
ation among the neighbouring isles; yet the unrivalled 
excellence of its port has in modern times created a 
fleet of 50 vessels of all denominations, which trade to 
every part of the Mediterranean, and from which four 
might be selected capable of transporting the whole 
army of Ulysses to the shores of Asia.”” The same 
writer makes the population of the island 8000. It is 
said to contain sixty-six square miles. (Gell’s Geog- 
raphy and Antiquities of Ithaca, p. 30.) 

Iruacesi#, I. three islands opposite Vibo, on the 
coast of Bruttium. They are thought to answer to 
the modern Braces, Praca, and Torricella. (Bischoff 
und Moller, Worterb. der Geogr., p. 651.)—II. Baiz 
is called by Silius Italicus “sedes Ithacesia Buti,” be- 
cause founded by Baius, the pilot of Ulysses, accord- 
ing to the poetic legends of antiquity. (Si. Ital., 8, 
539.—Compare Lycophron, Cassand., 694.—Tzetzes, 
ad loc.) ‘ , 

_ Irsdma, I. a town of Thessaly, in the vicinity of 
Metropolis. It is conceived by some modern travel- 
lers’to have been situated on one of the summits now 


occupied by the singular convents of Meteora. maf Hol-. 
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land’s Travels, vol. 1, 349.— Pouqueville, vol. 3, p. 
334.) Cramer, however, thinks it ought to be looked 
for to the north of the Peneus, near Ardam and Pet- 
chouri.—ll. A fortress of Messenia, on a mountain of 
the same name. It was celebrated for the long and 
obstinate defence (ten years) which the Messenians 
there made against the Spartans in their last revolt. 
The mountain was said to have derived its name from 
Ithome, one of the nymphs that nourished Jupiter. On 
the summit was the temple of Jupiter Ithomatas, to 
whom the mountain was especially dedicated. Strabo 
compares the Messenian Acropolis to Acrocorinthus, 
being situated, like that citadel, on a lofty and steep 
mountain, enclosed by fortified lines which connected it 
with the town. Hence they were justly deemed the two 
strongest places in the Peloponnesus. When Philip, 
the son of Demetrius, was planning the conquest of 
the peninsula with Demetrius of Pharos, the latter ad- 
vised him to seize first the horns of the heifer, which 
would secure to him possession of the animal. By 
these enigmatical expressions he designated the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and the two bulwarks above mentioned. 
(Strab., 361.— Polyb., 7, 11.) Scylax says Ithome 
was eighty stadia from the sea. (Peripl., p. 16.) 

Irius Portus, a harbour of Gaul, whence Cesar 
set sail for Britain. Cesar describes it no farther than 
by saying, that from it there was the most convenient 
passage to Britain, the distance being about 30 miles. 
(B. G., 5, 2.) Calais, Boulogne, and Etaples have 
each their respective advocates for the honour of being 
the Itius Portus of antiquity. The weight of authority, 
however, is in favour of Witsand or Vissan; and with 
this opinion D’Anville coincides. Czsar landed at 
Portus Lemanis or Lymne, a little below Dover. - For 
a long time this was the principal crossing-place. In 
a later age, however, the preference was given to Ges- 
soriacum or Boulogne in Gaul, and Rutupie or Rich- 
borough in Britain. Lemaire, however, is in favour of 
making the Itius Portus identical with Gessoriacum, 
as others had been before him. (Ind. Geogr. ad Cas., 
B. G., p. 291.) 

Ironz, /Estuarium, now Solway Firth, in Scot- 
land. ¢ 

Irurma, a country of Palestine, so called from Itur 
or Jetur, one of the sons of Ishmael, who settied in it; 
but whose posterity were either driven out or subdued 
by the Amorites, when it is supposed to have formed 
part of the kingdom of Bashan, and subsequentiy of 
the half tribe of Manasseh east of Jordan ; but, as it 
was situated beyond the southern border of Mount 
Hermon, called the Djebel Heish, this is doubtful. It 
lay on the northeastern side of the land of Israel, be- 
tween it and the territory of Damascus or Syria; and 
is supposed to have been the same country at present 
known by the name of Djedour, on the east of the 
Djebel Heish, between Damascus and the Lake of Ti 
berias. The Itureans being subdued by Aristobulus, 
the high-priest and governor of the Jews, B.C. 106, 
were forced by him to embrace the Jewish religion, 
and were at the same time incorporated into the state. 
Philip, one of the sons of Herod the Great, was te- F 
trarch or governor of this country when John the Bap- 
tist commenced his ministry. (Plin., 5, 23.—Joseph., * 4 
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Ant. Jud., 13, 19. —Epiphan., Hares., 19. — Luke, » ae 
Sse ; 
ie son of Tereus, king of Thrace, by Procne, 4 
daughter of Pandion, king of Athens. He was killed ; 
by his mother when he was about six years old, and 
served up before his father. He was changed, accord- 
ing 40 one account, into a pheasant, his mother into a 
swallow, and his father into an owl. (Vid. Philomela. 
— Ovid, Met., 6, 620.—Amor., 2, 14, 29.— Horat., 
oe bene son of Hiempsal, king of Numidia, suc- 
ceeded his father about 50 B.C. He was a warm 
supporter of the senatorial party and Hones being 
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moved, it is said, to this course by a gross insult which, | from the facts recorded in the book of Samuel, we 
in his youth, he had received from Cesar. He gained, | may conclude with greater confidence that the enrol- 


B.C. 49, a great victory over Curio, Cesar’s heuten- 
ant in Africa. After the battle of Pharsalia and the 
death of Pompey, he continued steady to his cause ; 
and when Ceasar invaded Africa, B.C. 46, he support- 
ed Scipio and Cato with all his power, and in the first 
instance reduced the dictator to much difficulty. The 
battle of Thapsus, however, turned the scale in Ca- 
sar’s favour. Juba fled, and, finding that his subjects 
would not receive him, put an end to his life in de- 
spair, along with Petreius. (Vid. Petreius.) His con- 
nexion with Cato has suggested the underplot of Ad- 
dison’s tragedy. (Plut., Vit. Pomp.—lId., Vit. Ces. 
— Flor., 4, 12.— Sueton., Vit. Jul., 35.— Lucan, 4, 
690.—Paterc., 2, 54.)—II. The second of the name, 
was son of the preceding. He was carried to Rome 
by Cesar, kindly treated, and well and learnedly ed- 
ucated. He gained the friendship, and fought in the 
cause, of Augustus, who gave him the kingdom of 
Mauritania, his paternal kingdom of Numidia having 
been erected into a Roman province. Juba cultivated 
diligently the arts of peace, was beloved by his sub- 
jects, and had a high reputation for learning. He 
wrote, in Greek, of Arabia, with observations on its 
natural history ; of Assyria; of Rome; of painting 
and painters; of theatres; of the qualities of animals; 
on the source of the Nile, &c., all which are now lost. 
Juba married Cleopatra, the daughter of Antony and 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. Strabo, in his sixth book, 
speaks of Juba as living, and in his seventeenth and 
last book as then just dead. This would probably fix 
his death about A.D. 17. (Clinton, Fast. Hellen., 
vol. 2, p. 551, 2 notts.—Phot., Cod., 161.—Athene- 
us, 8, p. 343, e.— Plut., Mor., p. 269, c.. &c.— 
Consult the dissertation of the Abbé Sevin, Sur la Vie 
et les Ouvrages de Juba, in the Mem. de lI’ Acad. des 
Inscr., &c., vol. 4, p. 457, seqq.) 

Jup.ava, a province of Palestine, forming the southern 
division. It did not assume the name of Judza until 
after the return of the Jews from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity ; though it had been denominated, long before, 
the kingdom of Judea, in opposition to that of Israel. 
After the return, the tribe of Judah settled first at Je- 
rusalem; but afterward, spreading gradually over the 
whole country, they gave it the name of Judea. Ju- 
dea, being the seat of religion and government, claimed 
many privileges. It was not lawful to intercalate the 
year out of Judea, while they might do it in that coun- 
try. Nor was the sheaf of first-fruits of the barley to 
be brought from any other district than Judea, and as 
near as possible to Jerusalem. The extent of this re- 
markable country has varied at different times, accord- 
ing to the nature of the government which it has en- 
joyed or been compelled to acknowledge. When it 
was first occupied by the Israelites, the land of Ca- 
naan, properly so called, was confined between the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the western bank of 
the Jordan; the breadth at no part exceeding fifty 
miles, while the length hardly amounted to three times 
that space. Ata later period, the arms of David and 
of his immediate successor carried the boundaries of 
the kingdom to the Euphrates and Orontes on the one 
hand, and in an opposite direction to the remotest con- 
fines of Edom and Moab. The population, as might 

_ be expected, has undergone a similar variation. It is 
true, that no particular in ancient history is liable to a 
better founded suspicion, than the numerical statements 
which respect nations and armies; for pride and fear 
have in their turn contributed not a little to exagger- 
ate in rival countries the amount of persons capable 
of taking a share in the field of battle. Proceeding on 
the usual grounds of calculation, we must infer, from 
the number of warriors whom Moses conducted through 
the desert, that the Hebrew people, when they crossed 


Soca 1 not fall short of two millions ; while, | 


ment made under the direction of Joab must have re- 
turned a gross population of five millions and a half. 
The present aspect of Palestine, under an administra- 
tion where everything decays and nothing is renewed, 
can afford no just criterion of the accuracy of such 
statements. Hasty observers have indeed pronounced, 
that a hilly country, destitute of great rivers, could not, 
even under the most skilful management, supply food 
for so many mouths. But this precipitate conclusion 
has been vigorously combated by the most competent 
judges, who have taken pains to estimate the produce 
of a soil, under the fertilizing influence of a sun which 
may be regarded as almost tropical, and of a well- 
regulated irrigation, which the Syrians knew how to 
practise with the greatest success. Canaan, it must 
be admitted, could not be compared to Egypt in re- 
spect tocorn. ‘There is no Nile to scatter the riches 
of an inexhaustible fecundity over its valleys and plains. 
Still it was not without reason that Moses described 
it as “a good land, a land of brooks of water, of fount- 
ains, and depths that spring out of valleys and hills; 
a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, 
and pomegranates ; a land of oil-olive and honey; a 
land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness ; 
thou shalt not lack anything in it; a land whose 
stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig 
brass.” (Deuteron., 8, 7, seqqg.) The reports of the 
latest travellers confirm the accuracy of the picture 
drawn by this divine legislator. Near Jericho the 
wild olives continue to bear berries of a large size, 
which give the finest oil. In places subjected to irm- 
gation, the same field, after a crop of wheat in May, 
produces pulse in autumn. Several of the trees are 
continually bearing flowers and fruit at the same time, 
in all their stages. The mulberry, planted in straight 
rows in the open field, is festooned by the tendrils 
of the vine. If this vegetation seems to languish or 
become extinct during the extreme heats—if in the 
mountains it is at all seasons detached and interrup- 
ted—such exceptions to the general luxuriance are not 
to be ascribed simply to the general character of all hot 
climates, but also to the state of barbarism in which 
the great mass of the present population is immersed. 
Even in our day, some remains are to be found of the 
walls which the ancient cultivators built to support the 
soil on the declivities of the mountains ; the form of 
the cistemms in which they collected the rain-water; 
and traces of the canals by which this water was dis- 
tributed over the fields. ‘These labours necessarily 
created a prodigious fertility under an ardent sun, 
where a little moisture was the only requisite to re- 
vive the vegetable world. The accounts given by 
native writers respecting the productive qualities of 
Judea are not in any degree opposed even by the 
present aspect of the country. ‘The case is exactly 
the sarne with some islands in the Archipelago; a 
tract from which a hundred individuals can hardly 
draw a scanty subsistence, formerly maintained thou- 
sands in affluence. Moses might justly say that Ca- 
naan abounded in milk and honey. The flocks of the 
Arabs still find in it a luxuriant pasture, while the 
bees deposite in the holes of the rocks their delicious 
stores, which are sometimes seen flowing down the 
surface. The opinions just stated in regard to the 
fertility of ancient Palestine, receive an ample confir- 
mation from the Roman historians, to whom, as a part 
of their extensive empire, it was intimately known. 
Tacitus especially (Hist., 5, 6), in language which 
he appears to have formed for his own use, describes 
its natural qualities with the utmost precision, and, as 
is his manner, suggests rather than specifies a cata- 
logue of productions, the accuracy of which is verified 
by the latest observations. The soil is rich, and the 
atmosphere dry; the country yields all the fruits 
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which are known in Italy, besides balm and dates. 
But it has never been denied that there is a remarka- 
ble difference between the two sides of the ridge which 
forms the central chain of Judea. On the western 
acclivity, the soil rises from the sea towards the ele- 
vated ground in four distinct terraces, which are coy- 
ered with an unfading verdure. The shore is lined 
with mastic-trees, palms, and prickly pears. Higher 
up, the vines, the olives, and the sycamores amply re- 
pay the labour of the cultivator ; natural groves arise, 
consisting of evergreen oaks, cypresses, andrachnes, 
and turpentines. ‘he face of the earth is embellished 
with the rosemary, the cytisus, and the hyacinth. In 
a word, the vegetation of these mountains has been 
compared to that of Crete. European visiters have 
dined under the shade of a lemon-tree as large as 
one of our strongest oaks, and have seen sycamores, 
the foliage of which was sufficient to cover thirty per- 
sons, along with their horses and camels. On the 
eastern side, however, the scanty coating of mould 
yields a less magnificent crop. From the summit of 
the hills a desert stretches along to the Lake Asphal- 
tites, presenting nothing but stones and ashes, and a 
few thorny shrubs. ‘The sides of the mountains en- 
large, and assume an aspect at once more grand and 
more barren. By little and little, the scanty vegeta- 
tion languishes and dies ; even mosses disappear, and 
a red, burning hue succeeds to the whiteness of the 
rocks. In the centre of this amphitheatre there is an 
arid basin, enclosed on all sides with summits scat- 
tered over with a yellow-colouréd pebble, and afford- 
ing a single aperture to the east, through which the 
surface of the Dead Sea and the distant hills of Ara- 
bia present themselves to the eye. In the midst of 
this country of stones, encircled by a wall, we perceive 
extensive ruins, stunted cypresses, bushes of the aloe 
and prickly pear, while some huts of the meanest or- 
der, resembling whitewashed sepulchres, are spread 
over the desolated mass. This spot is Jerusalem. 
(Belon, Observations, &c., p. 140.—Hasselquist, Trav- 
els, p. 56.—Shultze’s Travels, vol. 2, p. 86.)—This 
melancholy delineation, which was suggested by the 
state-of the Jewish metropolis in the third century, is 
- not quite inapplicable at the present hour. The scen- 
ery of external nature is the same, and the general as- 
pect of the venerable city is very little changed. But 
as beauty is strictly a relative term, and is everywhere 
greatly affected by association, we must not be sur- 
prised when we read in the works of Eastern authors 
the high encomiums which are lavished upon the vi- 
cinity of the holy capital. Abulfeda, for example, 
‘maintains, not only that Palestine is the most fertile 
part of Syria, but also that the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem is one of the most fertile districts of Palestine. 
In his eye, the vines, the fig-trees, and the olive- 
groves, with which the limestone cliffs of Judea were 
once covered, identified themselves with the richest 
returns of agricultural wealth, and more than com- 
pensated for the absence of those spreading fields, 
waving with corn, which are necessary to convey to 
the mind of a Huropean the ideas of fruitfulness, com- 
fort, and abundance.—*Following the enlightened nar- 
rative of Malte-Brun, the reader will find that south- 
ward of Damascus, the point where the modern Pal- 
estine may be said to begin, are the countries called 
by the Romans Auranitis and Gaulonitis, consisting 
of one extensive and noble plain, bounded on the north 
by Hermon or Djibel-el-Sheik, on the southwest by 
Djibel-Edjlan, and-on the east by Haouran. In all 
these countries there is not a single stream which re- 
tains its water in summer. The most of the villages 
have their pond or reservoir, which they fill from one 
of the wadi or brooks during the rainy season. Of 
all these districts, Haouran is the most celebrated for 
the culture of wheat. Nothing can exceed: in gran- 
deur the extensive undulations of their fields, moving 
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like the waves of the ocean in the wind. Bothin, or 
Batanea, on the other hand, contains nothing except 
calcareous mountains, where there are vast caverns, 
in which the Arabian shepherds live like the ancient 
Troglodytes. Here a modern traveller, Dr. Seetzen, 
discovered, in the year 1816, the magnificent ruins of 
Gerasa, now called Djerash, where three temples, two 
superb amphitheatres of marble, and hundreds of col- 
umns still remain, among other monuments of Roman 
power. But by far the finest thing that he saw was 
a long street, bordered on each side with a splendid 
colonnade of Corinthian architecture, and terminating 
in an open space of a semicircular form, surrounded 
with sixty Ionic pillars. In the same neighbourhood, 
the ancient Gilead is distinguished by a forest of 


stately oaks, which supply wealth and employment to— 


the inhabitants. Perea presents on its numerous ter- 
races a mixture of vines, olives, and pomegranates. 
Karak-Moab, the capital of a district corresponding to 
that of the primitive Moabites, still meets the eye, but 
is not to be confounded with another town of a similar 
name in the Stony Arabia. (Seetzen.—Annales des 
Voyages, vol. 1, p. 398—Correspondence de M. Zach, 
p. 425.)—The countries now described lie on the east- 
ern side of the river Jordan. But the same stream, in 
the upper part of its course, forms the boundary be- 
tween Gaulonitis and the fertile Galilee, which is iden- 
tical with the modern district of Szaffad. This town, 
which is remarkable for the beauty of its situation 
amid groves of myrtle, is supposed to be the ancient 
Bethulia, which was besieged by Holofernes. Taba- 
ria, an insignificant place, occupies the site of Tibe- 
rias, which gave its name to the lake more generally 
known by that of Genesareth, or the Sea of Galilee ; 
but industry has now deserted its borders, and the 
fisherman with his skiff and his nets no longer ani- 
mates the surface of its waters. Nazareth still re- 
tains some portion of its former consequence. Six 
miles farther south stands the hill of Thabor, some- 
times denominated Itabyrius, presenting a pyramid 
of verdure crowned with olives and sycamores. From 
the top of this mountain, the reputed scene of the 
transfiguration, we look down on the river Jordan, 
the Lake of Genesareth, and the Mediterranean Sea. 
(Maundrell, p. 60.)—Galilee, says Chateaubriand 
(Itin., 2, 132), would be a paradise were it inhabit- 
ed by an industrious people under an enlightened gov- 
ernment. Vine-stocks are to be seen here a foot and 
a half in diameter, forming, by their twining branch- 
es, vast arches and extensive ceilings of verdure. A 
cluster of grapes, two or three feet in length, will give 
an abundant supper to a whole family. The plains 
of Esdraelon are occupied by Arab tribes, around 
whose brown tents the sheep and lambs gambol to the 


sound of the reed, which at nightfall calls them home. 


—Proceeding from Galilee towards the metropolis, we 
enter the land of Samaria, comprehending the modern 
districts of Areta and Nablous. In the former we find 
the remains of Cesarea; and on the Gulf of St. Jean 
d’Acre stands the town of Caypha, where there is a 
good anchorage for ships. On the southwest of this 
gulf extends a chain of mountains, which terminates 
in the promontory of Carmel, a name famous in the 
annals of our religion. There Elijah proved by mira- 


cles the divinity of his mission ; and there, in the 
middle ages of the church, resided thousands of Chris- 


tian devotees, who sought a refuge for their piety in_ 
the caves of the rocks. Then the mountain was” 
wholly covered with chapels and gardens, whereas at 
the present day nothing is to be seen but scattered 
ruins amid forests of oak and olives, the bright ver- 
dure being only relieved by the whiteness of the cal- 
careous cliffs over which they are suspended. The 
Carmel, it has been frequently remarked, 
re and enlivening atmosphere, while the 
are obscured 
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by the densest fogs.—The Shechem of the Scriptures, 
successively known by the names of Neapolis and Nab- 
Jous, still contains a considerable population, although 
its dwellings are mean and its inhabitants poor. The 
ruins of Samaria itself are now covered with orchards ; 
and the people of the district, who have forgotten their 
native dialect, as well, perhaps, as their angry disputes 
with the Jews, continue to worship the Deity on the 
verdant slopes of Gerizim.—Palestine, agreeably to 
the modern acceptation of the term, embraces the 
country of the ancient Philistines, the most formida- 
ble enemies of the Hebrew tribes prior to the reign 
of David. Besides Gaza, the chief town, we recog- 
nise the celebrated port of Jaffa or Yaffa, correspond- 
ing to the Joppa mentioned in the sacred writings. 
Repeatedly fortified and dismantled, this famous har- 
bour has presented such a variety of appearances, that 
the description given of it in one age has hardly ever 
been found to apply to its condition in the very next. 
Bethlehem, where the divine Messias was born, is a 
large village inhabited promiscuously by Christians and 
Mussulmans, who agree in nothing but their detestation 
of the tyranny by which they are both unmercifully 
oppressed. ‘The locality of the sacred manger is oc- 
cupied by an elegant church, ornamented by the pious 
offerings of all the nations of Hurope. It is not our 
intention to enter into a more minute discussion of 
those old traditions, by which the particular places 
rendered sacred by the Redeemer’s presence are still 
marked out for the veneration of the faithful. They 
present much vagueness, mingled with no small por- 
tion of unquestionable truth. At all events, we must 
not regard them in the same light in which we are 
compelled to view the story that claims for Hebron 
the possession of Abraham’s tomb, and attracts on this 
account the veneration both of Nazarenes and Mos- 
lems.—To the northeast of Jerusalem, in the large and 
fertile valley called El-Gaur, and watered by, the Jor- 
dan, we find the village of Rieha, near the ancient Jeri- 
cho, denominated by Moses the City of Palms. This 
is a name to which it is still entitled; but the groves 
of opobalsamum, or balm of Mecca, have long disap- 
peared ; nor is the neighbourhood any longer adorned 
with those singular flowers known among the Crusa- 
ders by the familiar appellation of Jericho roses. A 
little farther south two rough and barren chains of 
hills encompass with their dark steeps a long basin 
formed in a clay soil mixed with bitumen and rock- 
salt. The water contained in this hollow is impreg- 
nated with a solution of different saline substances, 
having lime, magnesia, and soda for their base, par- 
tially neutralized with muriatic and sulphuric acid. 
The salt which it yields by evaporation is about one 
fourth of its weight. The bituminous matter rises 
from time to time from the bottom of the lake, floats 
on the surface, and is thrown out on the shores, where 
itis gathered for various purposes. (Vid. Mare 
Mortuum.)—This brief outline of the geographical 
limits and physical character of the Holy Land must 
suffice here. Details much more ample are to be 
found in numerous works, whose authors, fascinated 
by the interesting recollections which almost every 
object in Palestine is fitted to suggest, have endeav- 
oured to transfer to the minds of their readers the 
profound impressions which they themselves experi- 


- enced from a personal review of ancient scenes and 
mon 


ents. But we purposely refrain from the mi- 
nute description to which the subject so naturally in- 
vites us, because, by pursuing such a course as this, 
we would be unavoidably led into a train of local par- 
ticularities, while setting forth the actual condition of 
the country and of its venerable remains. However, 
we supply, in the following table, the means of com- 
paring the division or distribution of Canaan among 
the twelve tribes, with that which was afterward adopt- 
ed by the Romans, a MOR ee Tu 
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Canaanitish Division. Isrnelitish Division, Roman Division. 


Sidonians, eee CB 
Naphtali (northwest }Upper Galilee. 
Unknown, of the Lake of Ge- 
nesareth) 
Pontes, i ie (west of that 
Issachar (Valley of }Lower Galilee. 
The same, Esdraelon, Mount 
Tabor) 
Half tribe of Manas- 
Hivites, seh (Dora and Ces- 
area) Samaria. 
Ephraim (Shechem 
The same, ; Samaria) J 
ia de Benjamin (Jericho, 
Jebusites, ; Teruealent) 
Amorites, Judah (Hebron, Ju- 
Hittites, ; dza proper) Judea. 
Simeon (southwest 
Philistines, of Judah) Dan 
(Joppa) 
Moabites; ae (Heshbon, 
Ammonites, 5 Gad (Decapolis, Am- 
Gilead, ; monitis) Persea. 
d Half tribe of Manas- 
oe a seh (Ganon | 
ated Batanea) 


In a pastoral country, such as that beyond the river 
Jordan especially, where the desert in most parts bor- 
dered upon the cultivated soil, the limits of the sev- 
eral possessions could not at all times be distinctly 
marked. It is well known, besides, that the native in- 
habitants were never entirely expelled by the victo- 
rious Hebrews, but that they retained, in some in- 
stances by force, and in others by treaty, a considera- 
ble portion of land within the borders of all the tribes : 
a fact which is connected with many of the defec- 
tions and troubles into which the Israelites subsequent- 
ly fell. (Russell's Palestine, p. 26, seqq.) 
Jucurtua, the illegitimate son of Manastabal, by 
a concubine, and grandson of Masinissa. He was 
brought up under the care of his uncle Micipsa, king 
of Numidia, who educated him along with his two sons. 
As, however, Jugurtha was of an ambitious and aspi- 
ring disposition, Micipsa sent him, when grown up, 
with a body of troops, to join Scipio A2milianus in his» 
war against Numantia in Spain, hoping to lose, by the 
chances of war, a youth who might otherwise, at some 
subsequent period, threaten the tranquillity of his chil- 
dren. His hopes, however, were frustrated. Jugurtha 
so distinguished himself as to become a great favour- 
ite with Scipio, who, at the conclusion of the war, sent 
him back to Africa with strong recommendations to 
Micipsa. Micipsa then adopted him, and declared him 
joint heir with his own two sons Adherbal and Hiemp- 
sal. After Micipsa’s death (B.C. 118), Jugurtha, as-: 
piring to the undivided possession of the kingdom, 
effected the murder of Hiempsal, and obliged Adher- 
bal to escape to Rome, where he appealed to the sen- 
ate. Jugurtha, however, found means to bribe many 
of the senators, and a commission was sent to Af- 
rica, in order to divide Numidia between the two 
princes. The commission gave the best portion to 
Jugurtha, who, not long after their departure, invaded 
the territory of his cousin, defeated him, besieged him 
in Cirta, and, having obliged him to surrender, put 
him to a cruel death; and this almost under the eyes 
of Scaurus and others, whom the Roman senate had 
sent as umpires between the two rivals (B.C. 112). 
This news caused great irritation at Rome, and war 
was declared against Jugurtha, After some fighting, 
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however, he obtained from the consul Calpurnius, 
under the most favourable conditions, the quiet pos- 
session of the usurped kingdom, But this treaty was 
not ratified at Rome; Calpurnius was recalled, and 
the new consul Posthumius Albinus was appointed to 
the command in Africa. Meanwhile Jugurtha, being 
summoned, appeared at Rome; but as he then suc- 
ceeded in bribing several of the senators, and also 
Bebius, a tribune of the people, no judgment was giv-, 
en. Imboldened by this success, he thereupon caus- 
ed Massiva, son of his uncle Gulussa, whom he sus- 
pected of aiming at the kingdom, to be assassinated 
in the Roman capital. The crime was fixed upon 
him ; but as he was under the public guarantee, the 
senate, instead of bringing him to trial, ordered him 
to leave Rome immediately. It was while departing 
from the city on this occasion that he is said to have 
uttered those memorable words against the corrup- 
tion of the Roman capital which are recorded in the 
pages of Sallust: “Ah, venal city, and destined quick- 
ly to perish, if it could but find a purchaser!”  Pos- 
thumius was now sent to his province in Africa, to 
prosecute the war; but he soon returned to Rome 
without having effected anything, leaving the army 
under the command of his brother Aulus Posthumius, 
who allowed himself to be surprised in his camp by 
Jugurtha, to whom he surrendered ; and his troops, 
having passed under the yoke, evacuated Numidia. 
The new consul Metellus, arriving soon after with 
fresh troops, carried on the -war with great vigour, 
and, being himself above temptation, reduced Jugur- 
tha to the last extremity. Caius Marius was serving 
as lieutenant to Metellus, and in the year B.C. 107, 
supplanted him in the command. Jugurtha, mean- 
time, having allied himself with Bocchus, king of 
Mauritania, gave full employment to the Romans. 
Marius took the town of Capsa, and in a hard-contest- 
ed battle defeated the two kings. Bocchus now made 
offers of peace, and Marius sent to him his questor 
Sylla, who, after much negotiation, induced the Mau- 
ritanian king to give up Jugurtha into the hands of 
the itomans, as the price of his own peace and secu- 
rity. Jugurtha followed in chains with his two sons, 
the triumph of Marius, after which he was thrown into 
a subterraneous dungeon, where he was starved to 
death, or, according to others, was strangled. His 
sons were sent to Venusia, where they lived in ob- 
security. The war against Jugurtha lasted five years ; 
it ended B.C. 106, and has been immortalized by the 
pen of Sallust. (Sall., Bell. Jug.—Plut., Vit. Mar.) 
“Tt is said,” observes Plutarch, ‘ that when Jugurtha 
was led before the car of the conqueror, he lost his 
senses. After the triumph he was thrown into prison, 


where, in their haste to strip him, some tore his robe 
. off his back, and others, catching eagerly at his pen- 
dants, pulled off the tips of his ears along with them. 
When he was thrust down naked into the dungeon, all 
confused, he said, with a frantic smile, ‘Heavens! how 
cold is this bath of yours!’ There, having struggled 
for six days with extreme hunger, and to the last hour 
labouring for the preservation of life, he came to such 
an end as his crimes deserved.” (Plut., Vit. Mar.) 
Juri Lex, I. Agraria, proposed by Julius Cesar 
in his first consulship, A.U.C. 694. Its object was to 
distribute the lands of Campania and Stella to 20,000 
poor citizens, who had three children or more. (Cic., 
Ep. ad Att., 2, 16.—Veil. Paterc., 2, 44.)—II. An- 
other by the same, entitled de Publicanis, about re- 
mitting to the farmers-general a third part of what 
they had stipulated to pay. (Cic., pro Planc., 16.— 


Suet., Vit. Jul., 20 )--III. Another by the same, for 
the ratification of all Pompey’s acts in Asia. (Suet., 
1. c..—IV. Another by the same, de Provinciis ordi- 
nandis. This was an improvement on the Cornelian 
Jaw about the provinces, and ordained that those who 
had been pretors should not command a province 
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above one year, and those who had been consuls not 
above two years. It also ordained that Achaia, Thes- 
saly, Athens, and, in fact, all Greece, should be free, 
and should use their own laws. (Cic., Phil., 1, 8.— 
Id. in Pis., 16.—Dio Cass., 43, 25.)—V. Another 


by the same, de Judicibws, ordering the Judices to be — 


chosen from the senators and equites, and not from 
the tribuni @rari. (Sueton., Vit. Jul., 41.—Cic., 
Phil., 1, 9.\—VI. Another by the same, de Rep- 
etundis, very severe against extortion. It is said 
to have contained above 100 heads. (Cic., Ep. ad 
Fam., 8, '7.—Suet., Vit. Jul.,43.)—VII. Another by 
the same, de liberis proscriptorum, that the children 
of those proscribed by Sylla should be admitted to 
enjoy preferments. (Sueton., Vit. Jul., 41.)—VIII. 
Another by the same. This was a sumptuary law. 
It allowed an expenditure of 200 sesterces on the dies 
profesti, 300 on the Calends, nones, ides, and some 
other festivals; 1000 at marriage feasts, and similar 
extraordinary entertainments. Gellius ascribes this 
law to Augustus, but it seems to have been enacted in 
succession by both Cesar and him. By an edict of 
Augustus or Tiberius, the allowance for an entertain- 
ment was raised, in proportion to its solemnity, from 
300 to 2000 sesterces. (Aulus Gellius, 2, 24.—Dio 
Cass., 54, 2.)—IX. Another by Augustus, concerning 
marriage, entitled de Maritandis Ordinibus. (Vid. 
Papia-Poppea Lex.)—X. Another by the same, de 
adultertts, punishing adultery.—XI. Another, de tu- 
toribus, by the same. It enacted that guardians 
should be appointed for orphans in the provinces, as at 
Rome, by the Atilian Law. (Just., Inst. Atil. Tut.) 

Joria, I, a daughter of Julius Caesar by Corelia, 
celebrated for her beauty and the virtues of her char- 
acter. She had been aftianced to Servilius Cepio, 
and was on the point of being given to him in mar- 
riage, when her father bestowed her upon Pompey. 
(Plut., Vit. Pomp., 47.—Appian, Bel. Crv., 1, 14.) 
Julia possessed great influence both over her father and 
husband, and, as long as she lived, prevented any cut- 
break between them. Her sudden death, however, in 
childbed, severed the tie that had in some degree 
bound Pompey to his father-in-law, and no private 
considerations any longer existed to allay the jealousies 
and animosities which political disputes might enkin- 
ble between them. The amiable character of Julia, 
and her constant affection for her husband, gained for 
her the general regard of the people; and this they 
testified by insisting on celebrating her funeral in the 
Campus Martius, a compliment scarcely ever paid to 
any woman before. It is said that Pompey had al- 
ways loved her tenderly, and the purity and happiness 
of his domestic life is one of the most delightful points 
in his character. (Sweton., Vit. Jul., 21.—Id. ib., 
26.—Id. ib., 84.)—II. The sister of Julius Cesar. 
She married M. Attius Balbus, and became by him 
the mother of Octavia Minor and Augustus. (Swe- 
ton., Vit. Jul., 74.—Id., Vit. Aug., 4.—Id. ib., 8.) 
—III. The aunt of Julius Cesar. At her decease, 
her nephew pronounced an eulogy over her remains 
from the rostra. (Sueton., Vit. Jul., 6.)—IV. The 
daughter of Augustus by his first wife Scribonia. As 
he had no children by Livia, whom he had subsequent. 
ly espoused, Julia remained sole heiress of the emper- 
or, and the choice of her husband became a matter of 


great importance. She was first married to ‘ousin 
Claudius Marcellus, the nephew of August his | 


sister Octavia (Tacit., Ann., 1, 3.—Sueton., Vit. Aug., 
63), and the individual celebrated by Virgil in those 
famous lines of the sixth Aneid, for which Octavia so 
largely rewarded him. But Marcellus dying young 
and without children, Augustus selected for the second 
husband of his daughter his oldest friend and most 
useful adherent, M. Vipsanius Agrippa. This mar- 
riage seemed to answer all the wishes of Augustus, for 
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Julia became the mother of five children, Caius, Lu- 
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cius, Julia, Agrippina, and Agrippa Postumus. Agrip- 
padied A.U C, 741, and Julia was married, for the third 
time, to Tiberius Claudius Nero, the son of Livia, and 
afterward emperor. Tiberius subsequently, for whatev- 
er reasons, thought proper to withdraw from Rome to 
the island of Rhodes, where he lived in the greatest 
retirement. During his absence, his wife Julia was 
guilty of such gross infidelities towards him, that Au- 
gustus himself divorced her in the name of his son-in- 
law, and banished her to the island of Pandataria, off 
the Campanian coast, where she was closely confined 
for some time, and treated with the greatest rigour; 
nor would Augustus ever forgive her, or receive her 
again into his presence, although he afterward removed 
her from Pandataria to Rhegium, and somewhat soft- 
ened the severity of her treatment. When her hus- 
band Tiberius ascended the throne, she was again se- 
verely dealt with, and finally died of ill-treatment and 
starvation (d7d Kaxovyiacg Kai Aluwov.—Zonaras, p. 
548.—Sueton., Vit. Aug., 63.—Jd., Vit. Aug., 65.— 
Id., Vit. Tib., 7.—Id. 1b., 50.—Tacit., Ann., 1, 53.) 
—V. The grand-daughter of Augustus, and daughter 
of Agrippa and Julia (IV). She was married to L. 
Paulus, but, imitating the licentious conduct of her 
mother, she was banished by Augustus for her adul- 
terous practices to the island of Tremitus, off the 
coast of Apulia, where she continued to live for the 
space of 20 years, and where at last she terminated 
her existence. (Taczt., Ann., 4, '71.)—VI. A daugh- 
ter of Drusus Cesar, the son of Tiberius, by Livia or 
Livilla, the daughter of Nero Claudius Drusus. She 
was married first to Nero Cesar, son of Germanicus 
and Agrippina, and afterward to Rubellius Blandus. 


She was cut off by the intrigues of Messalina, A.U.C. 


796. (Tacit., Ann., 3, 29.—Id. 1b., 6, 27.—Id. 2h., 
13, 19.)—VII. Daughter of Caligula and Milonia Cz- 
sonia. Her frantic father carried her to the temples 
of all the goddesses, and dedicated her to Minerva, 
as to the patroness of her education. She discovered 
in her infancy strong indications of the cruelty that 
branded both her parents. She suffered death with 
her mother after the assassination of Caligula. (Suwe- 
ton., Vit. Calig., 25.—Id. 1b., 59.)—VIII. A Syrian 
female, daughter of Bassianus, priest of the Sun. 
She became the wife of Severus before his advance- 
ment to the throne, and after the death of his first 
consort. The superstitious Roman was determined, 
it seems, in his choice, by hearing that Julia had been 
born with a royal nativity; in other words, that she 
was destined to be the wife of a sovereign prince. 
(Spartian., Vit. Sev., 3, seqgq.) Her full name was 
Julia Domna (Salmas., ad Spart., Vit. Sev., 20), the 
latter part of it not being contracted, as some sup- 
pose, from Domina, but being the actual surname of 
a family. (Tristan, Comment. Hist., vol. 2, p. 119, 
seqg —Menag., Amen. Jur., c. 25.) Julia is said 
to have been a female of cultivated mind and con- 
siderable literary attainments. She applied herself 
also to the study of philosophy, and employed a large 
portion of her time in listening to, and taking part in, 
the disputations of philosophers and sophists. Hence 
Philostratus calls her gcAocogoc "Iovdia. (Vit. Soph- 
ist.—Philisc.—Op., ed. Morell, p. 617.) She dis- 
graced herself, however, by her adulterous practices, 
and is even said to have conspired on one occasion 
against the life of her own husband. (Spart., Vit. 
Sev., 18.) Julia became by Severus the mother 
of Caracalla and Geta, the latter of whom was slain 
in her arms by the orders of his brother, in which 
struggle she herself was wounded. ‘To increase, if 
possible, the anguish she must naturally have felt on 
this occasion, the brutal Caracalla ordered her to sup- 


“press every token of grief. (Spart., Vit. Get., 5.) 


After the death of Caracalla and the accession of 
Macrinus, she put an end to her existence by starva- 
tion, her oe by a cancer on the 
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bosom, which she had purposely irritated by a blow. 
(Dio Cass., 78, 23.) On the nature of her death, as 
well as on the question of her incestuous union with 
Caracalla, consult the remarks of Bayle, Hist. Dict., 
vol. 6, p. 448, seqq., im notis. 

Junianus, Fuavius Cuaupivs, son of Julius Con- 
stantius, brother of Constantine the Great, was born 
A.D. 331. After Constantine’s death, the soldiers 
massacred the brothers, nephews, and other relatives 
of that prince, in order that the empire should pass 
undisputed to his sons. (Vzd. Constantius.) ‘Two 
only escaped from this butchery, Julian, then six years 
old, and his half-brother Gallus, then-thirteen years of 
age. Marcus, bishop of Arethusa, is said to have 
concealed them ina church. After a time, Constan- 
tius exiled Gallus into Ionia, and intrusted Julian to 
the care of Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia. Julian 
was instructed in Greek literature by Mardonius, a 
learned eunuch, who had been teacher to his mother 
Basilina. At the age of fourteen or fifteen he was 
sent to join his brother Gallus at Macellum, a castle 
in Cappadocia, where they were treated as princes, 
but closely watched. The youths were taught the 
Scriptures, and were even ordained lecturers, and in 
that capacity publicly read the Bible in the church of 
Nicomedia. It appears that Constantius had the in- 
tention of making a priest of Julian, who had no in- 
clination for that profession, and who is supposed to 
have already secretly abandoned the belief in the 
Christian’ doctrines. The death of Constans and Con- 
stantine having left Constantius the sole master of the 
Roman world, that emperor, who was childless, sent ~ 
for Gallus in March, A.D. 351, and created him Cesar, 
and he allowed Julian to return to Constantinople to 
finish his studies. There Julian met with the sophist 
Libanius, who afterward became his friend and favour- 
ite. Constantius soon after again banished Julian to 
Nicomedia, where he became acquainted with some 
Platonic philosophers, who initiated him into their 
doctrines. He afterward obtained leave to proceed 
to Athens, where he devoted himself entirely to study. 
After the tragical death of Gallus in 355, Julian, who 
had again, for a time, awakened the jealous suspicions 
of his cousin, was recalled to court by the influence 
of the Empress Eusebia, his constant patroness, when 
Constantius named him Cesar, and gave him the gov- 
ernment of Gaul (which was then devastated by the 
German tribes), together with his sister Helena to wife. 
Julian made four campaigns against the Germans, in 
which he displayed great skill and valour, and freed 
Gaul from the barbarians, whom he pursued across the 
Rhine. He spent the winters at Lutetia (Paris), and 
became as much esteemed for his equitable and wise 
administration as for his military success. Constan- 
tius, always suspicious, ordered Julian to send him 
back some of the best legions in Gaul, to be employed 
against the Persians. When the time for marching 
came (A.D, 360), Julian assembled the legions at Lu- 
tetia, and there bade them an affectionate farewell, 
when an insurrection broke out among the soldiers, 
who saluted him as Augustus. Julian immediately 
sent messengers to Constantius to deprecate his wrath, 
but the death of the emperor happening at the time, 
left the throne open for him, A.D. 361. He proceed- 
ed to Constantinople, where, being proclaimed emper- 
or in December of the same year, he reformed the 
pomp and prodigality of the household, issued several 
wise edicts, corrected many abuses, and established a 
court at Chalcedon, to investigate the conduct of those 
who had abused their influence under the preceding 
reign. ‘Unfortunately, some innocent men were con- 
founded with the guilty, among others Ursulus, whose 
condemnation Ammianus deplores (22, 3). On assu- 
ming the purple, Julian had openly professed the old 
religion of Rome, and had sacrificed as high-priest to 
the gods; and though, at the same time, he had issued 
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an edict of universal toleration, he soon showed a 
marked hostility to the Christians: he took the reve- 
nues from the churches, and ordered that those who 
had assisted in pulling down the heathen temples 
should rebuild them, This was the signal for a fearful 
reaction and persecution against the Christians in the 
provinces, where many were imprisoned, tormented, 
and even put to death. Julian restrained or punished 
some of these disorders, but with no very zealous hand. 
There was evidently a determined struggle throughout 
the empire between the old and the new religion, and 
Julian wished for the triumph of the former. He for- 
bade the Christians to read, or teach others, the works 
of the ancient classic writers, saying that, as they re- 
jected the gods, they ought not to avail themselves 
of the learning and genius of those who believed in 
them. (Juliani Op., Epist., 42, ed. Spanh.) He also 
forbade their filling any office, civil or military, and 
subjected them to other disabilities and humiliations. 
Julian has been called “the Apostate ;” but it seems 
very doubtful whether, at any period of his life after 
his boyhood, he had been a Christian in heart. The 
bad example of the court of Constantius, and the 
schisms and persecutions that broke out in the bosom 
of the church, may have turned him against religion 
itself, while his vanity, of which he had a considerable 
share, and which was stimulated by the praises of the 
sophists, made him probably consider himself as des- 
tined to revive both the old religion and the glories of 
the empire. That he was no believer in the vulgar 
mythological fables is evident. from his writings, es- 
pecially the piece called “the Cesars;’’ and yet he 
possessed great zeal for the heathen divinities, and he 
wrote orations in praise of the mother of the gods and 
the sun. Making every allowance for the difficulties 
of his position and the effect of early impressions, he 
may be fairly charged with a want of candour and of 
Coa and with much affectation bordering upon 
ypocrisy. If we choose to discard the invectives 
of Gregory of Nazianzus, of Cyril, and of Jerome, 
we may be allowed, at least, to judge him by the 
narrative of Ammianus, and by his own works, and the 
result is not favourable to his moral rectitude or his 
sobriety of judgment. A very learned and very tem- 
~ perate modern writer, Cardinal Gerdil, in his ‘* Con- 
siderations sur Julien,” in the 10th volume of his 
works, has so judged him; he has founded his opin- 
ion, not on the fathers, but on the accounts of Julian’s 
panegyrists, Libanius and other heathen writers.—Ju- 
lian, having resolved on carrying on the war against 
the Persians, repaired to Antioch, where he resided 
for several months. His neglected attire, his un- 
combed beard, and the philosophical austerity of his 
habits, drew upon him the sarcasms of the corrupt pop- 
ulation of that city. The emperor revenged himself 
by writing a satire against them, called Mvcoréywv 
(Misopogon), and, what was worse, by giving them a 
rapacious governor.—It was during his residence at 
Antioch that Julian undertook to aim what he thought 
would prove a deadly blow to Christianity. An order 
was issued for rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem; 
the Jews were invited from all the provinces of the 
empire, to assemble on the holy mountain of their fa- 
thers, and a bold attempt was thus made to falsify the 
language of ancient prophecy, and annul, if we may 
venture so to speak, the decree which had been pro- 
nounced by the Almighty against his once chosen, but 
now rejected, people. The accomplishment of this da- 
ring and impious scheme was intrusted to Alypius, 
who had been governor of Britain, and every effort was 
made to ensure its success, as well on the part of the 
‘‘ imperial sophist” as on that of the Jews themselves. 
But the attempt was an unavailing one, and was sig- 
nally and miraculously interrupted. Few historical 
facts, indeed, rest on graver and more abundant testi- 
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of Rufinus are confirmed in the fullest manner by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, himself a heathen writer: ‘“* When 
Alypius,” observes Ammianus, ‘‘ was plying the work 
vigorously, and the governor of the province was lend- 
ing his aid, fearful globes of fire, bursting forth repeat- 
edly from the earth close to the foundations, scorched 
the workmen, and rendered the place, after frequent 
trials on their part, quite inaccessible.” (Amm. Mar- 
cell., 23, 1.—Compare Rufin., 10, 37.—Cassiod., 6, 
43.—Greg. Nazianz., Orat., 4.—Chrysost., Homil., 
3, adv. Jud.—Socrat., 3, 20.—Sozom., 5, 22.—The- 
odoret., 3, 15.) The Jewish rabbis, in their annals, 
attest the same fact ; and even Basnage, though a de- 
termined enemy to such miracles, is nevertheless com- 
pelled, when speaking of this Jewish testimony, to re- 
mark, ** Cet aveu des Rabins est d’autant plus consid- 
érable qu'il est injurieux a la nation, et que ces mes- 
sieurs ne sont pas accoutumés a copier les owvrages 
des Chrétiens.” (Hist. des Juifs, liv.6.) “This spe- 
cious and splendid miracle,” as Gibbon sneeringly 
terms it, has given rise to much diversity of opinion in 
modern times. Warburton strenuously advocates its 
authenticity, and most of the sounder theologians agree 
with him in this opinion. Lardner, however, doubts 
its truth. (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. 4, 
p. 47, seqq.) More sceptical writers speak of inflam- 
iable air, which had long been pent up in the vault 
under the temple-mountain, igniting and bursting forth 
on a sudden. (Consult Michaéls, Gotting. Mag., 
1783, p. 772.) Salverte promptly setties the whole 
affair by supposing that it was merely the explosion of 
a mine, which had been prepared by the Christians! 
(Des Sciences Occultes, vol. 2, p. 224.)—Let.us now 
return to Julian. Having set off at length from An- 
tioch on his Persian expedition, with a brilliant army, 
reckoned at 65,000 men, he crossed the Euphrates, 
took several fortified towns of Mesopotamia, then 
crossed the Tigris, and made himself master of Ctesi- 
phon. Here his progress ended. The close Ro- 
man legions were harassed on all sides by the light 
cavalry of the Persians, and reduced to great distress 
for want of provisions. Still they presented a formi- 
dable front to the enemy, and Sapor, the Persian king, 
was inclined to come to terms, when, in the course of 
an attack made upon the Roman army while on its 
march, Julian, whom the heat of the weather had in- 
duced to lay aside his cuirass, received a mortal wound 
in his side from a javelin. Being carried to his tent, 
he expired the following night (June 26th, A.D, 363). 
He died with perfect calmness and composure, sur- 
rounded by his friends, conversing on philosophical 
subjects, and expressing his satisfaction at his own 
past conduct since he had been at the head of the em- 
pire. His remains were carried to Tarsus in Cilicia, 
according to his directions, and his successor Jovian 
erected a monument to his memory. Such was the 
end of Julian, in the 32d year of his age, after a reign 
of one year and about eight months from the death of 
Constantius. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 13, p. 144, 
seq.—Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 21, seqq.)—It is 
still a very common tradition, that when Julian felt 
himself wounded, he caught in the hollow of his hand 
some of the blood that issued from his side, and, fling- 
ing it in the air, exclaimed, “ Take thy fill, Sissies a 
thou hast conquered me, but still do T renounce thee! 

and that, after having thus blasphemed against our Sa- 
viour, he indulged in a thousand imprecations against 
his own gods, by whom he saw himself abandoned. 
(Compare Sozom., 6, 2.) The whole is a mere fable. 
Equally undeserving of credit is another account, that 
Julian, having been placed, after receiving his wound, 
on the banks of a river, wished to precipitate himself 
into its waters, that he might pass away from the eyes 
of men, and be regarded as an immortal.—-Julian had 
many brilliant, and some amiable qualities; his mor- 


mony. The narratives of Gregory of Nazianzus and | als were pure, and even austere; his at chiefly 
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those of judgment, probably influenced by the impron- 
sions of early youth, an ardent and somewhat mystic 
imagination, and the flattery of those around him, Of 
all the writers of antiquity who have depicted the 
character of Julian, Arnmianus Marcellinus appears to 
be the one who has done it with the most truth, This 
historian renders justice to the eminent qualities of Ju 
lian, without, at the same time, concealing his defects, 
The perfect impartiality, the candour and frankness of 
this soldier, merit equal confidence both when he 
praises and condemns, As a writer, Julian deserves 
praise for the purity and eloquence of his style, It in 
apparent from his works that he had read all the clas- 
sical authors, for they are filled with allusions to pas- 
sages of these authors, to their opinions, and to imagen 
and expressions employed by them, ‘These allusions 
give sometimes Lo the writings of Julian 4 certain ob- 
scurity, because many of the productions to which he 
refers no longer exist, ‘To most extensive reading he 
united much talent and much vigour of imagination, 
Morals, metaphysics, and theology, the last of which 
is with him nothing more than a species of allegorical 
metaphysics, were the subjects of which he treated in 
preference,——The works left by Julian are of three 
classes, 1, Harangucs. %, Satirea, 3, Lehertom 
With the exception merely of the fragments preserv- 
ed by St, Cyrill and Socrates, we have lost the work 
Against the Christiana and agamat their creed, Vhe 
Emperor Julian adopted every means by which, with 
out openly persecuting Christianity, he might degrade 
it, and cause its followers to fall into contempt, A 
philosopher himself, he believed that there existed no 
surer mode of restoring paganiam, at the expense of 
the new religion, than by attacking the latter through 
the means of a work full of strong arguments, and in 
which sutire also should not be spared, A man of let- 
ters, he wanted not a large portion of self-complacency 
and conceit; and it appeared to him, that no one was 
more proper to be the author of such a work, than he 
who had studied the spirit of the two contending pyn- 
tems of religion, and who had publicly declared hime 
self the patron of # form of worship faat sinking into 
oblivion, and the enemy of a religion, to the triumph 
of which he should have reflected that the safety of 
his own family was intimately attached, Such, no 
doubt, were the reasons which induced Julian to enter 
the lists against Christianity. He wrote his work du- 
ring the winter evenings which he spent at Antioch, 
in the last year of his life, Soncunded by pagan phi- 
losophers, who expected from this prince the complete 
re-establishment of the religion of 
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Divine founder, Wither the subject was considered, in 
the interval, as completely exhausted, or ole the dread- 
ful catastrophe which terminated the life of Julian, and 
which was viewed a6 @ punishment inflicted by Divine 
vengeance, bad caused his writings to fall into neglect. 
After the period of time above alluded to, Philip of 
Side, St, Cyrill of Alexandrea, and Theodoret, under- 
took the task of completely prostrating the arguments 
of the “spostate emperor,” and it ia to the work of St, 
Cyrill that we owe our knowledge of a part of that of 
Julian, rom this refutation, eich bears the follow- 
ing title, 'Yrep tig tov Xproruavov lwayode Vpyo- 
Keiac, mpog ra rob kv Wloug lovAvavod, “ Of the holy 
religion of the Chrastians, in reply to the writings of 
the impos jukaiione learn that it wae divided into 
seven books, each of small extent, and that the firet 
three bore this title: "Avaarpopy trav Mbayyerion, 
“The Overthrow of the Gospels.” Those are the 
only ones which St, Cyrill has taken the trouble to 
refute, Jt is not difficult to perceive that an adroit 
sophist, suchias Julian was, could easily give to his 
work @ specious appearance, calculated to impose on 
weak and shallow minds, especially when the author 
himeelf wae surrounded by all the adventitious circum 
stances of rank aud power. ‘The mode adopted by 
Julian, of appearing to draw hia arguments against 
Christianity from the Scriptures themselves, gives an 
air of candour and credibility to a work 5 but it re- 
quires no great acumen to show, that Julian either did 
not understand, or else affected to misunderstand, the 
doctrines which he combated ; and that he hae pervert. 
ed facts and denied indubitable truths. The success 
which hia work would no doubt have had if his life had 
been prolonged, would only have been due to the tal- 
ont ried he possessed in wielding the arms of ridi-+ 
cule; arms the more dangerous, because the wounds 
which they inflict never cicatrize, and because malevo- 
lence, taking pleasure in believing what is false, closes 
its eyes against the truth when the latter undertakes 
1o destroy that falsity, It was by the aid of the refu- 
tation of St Oyrill, mentioned above, that the Marquis 
d’Argens undertook in the 18th century to restore the 
lost work of Julian, It was published in Greek and 
French, at Berlin, 1764, in 8vo, and reprinted in the 
wame city in 1767, Had the object of this individual 
been to manifest to the werd the errors of the Ro- 
man infidel, and to teach the protended philosophors 
of the day how little philosophy has to advance that is 
worthy of reliance when religion is the theme, his un- 
dertalhg would have been a laudable one, But such 
was not the end which the Marquis d'Argons had in 
view, If he did not dare to declare openly for Julian, 
he yet could find @ thousand reasons for oxcusing his 
conduct, The consequence has been, that the produe- 
tion of D’Argens has been attacked by two German 
scholars, and the latter of the two has combated with 
#0 much success the sophiame and falsities in question, 
that, after having road the two works, every unpreju- 


g | diced mind will acknowledge that the production of 


the French philosopher has been completely refuted. 
The firet of the Gorman writers just alluded to, G. 1, 
Meier, published his work in 1764, at Halle, in vo, 
under the following titles “ Beurtheilung der Betrach« 
tungen des hervn Marquis », Argens, tiber den Kaiser 
Julians” the other, W. Crichton, who was subse- 
ay 4 clergyman at Kénigsborg, entitled his pro 
duction, “ Betrachtungen iiber dew Kaiser Julian Ab« 
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These three productions were composed by Julian in 
his youth, when he was striving to conciliate the fa- 
vour of Constantius, on whom his fortunes depended. 
They contain some fine thoughts, and are written with 
more simplicity than one would expect in composi- 
tions at this period. In the first of these harangues, 
Julian had to pronounce a eulogy on one who had been 
the murderer of his father, of his brother, in a word, 
as he himself says on another occasion, the execution- 
er of his family, and his personal enemy. It was a 
theme worthy the pliant and fertile genius of the art- 
ful Julian, but just decorated with the title of Cesar 
by that very Constantius who had on other occasions 
sought for pretexts to destroy him. ‘To dissemble, 
then, the faults of this prince, and to exaggerate his 
good qualities, in such a panegyric, would be the aim 
proposed to himself by the writer; and yet, it must in 
justice be remarked, that, with some exceptions, the 
character of Constantius, as drawn by Julian, coincides 
in its general features with that delineated by the his- 
torians of the time. In the second harangue, written 
probably after he had resided some years in Gaul, Ju- 
lian but ill conceals his inclination towards paganism. 
He openly professes in this piece the doctrine of Plato 
and the heathen philosophers, and constantly affects to 
substitute the plural form ‘‘gods” for the singular 
“God.” The third of these discourses, addressed to 
the princess to whom Julian owed his life and his dig- 
nity of Cesar, is too profusely adorned, and burdened, 
as It were, with erudition.—4. Ei¢ rov Bao.Aéa “HAr- 
ov, In honour of the Sun, the monarch.” <A dis- 
course addressed to the prefect Sallustivs.—5. Hic 
thy pntépa Bed, ‘In Honour of the Mother of the 
Gods.” ‘These two productions are full of enthusi- 
asm, and are written in a species of poetical prose. 
They contain many allegorical allusions, which to us 
can only appear frigid and ridiculous. In the system 
of Julian, the world existed from all eternity ; but 
there existed at the same time a succession of causes, 
the principal one of which was the Being who subsist- 
ed of himself, the Being supremely good, the primary 
sun: the other causes or principles, namely, the intel- 
ligent world without any sun, and the visible sun, 
were produced from the primary cause, but necessarily 
and from all eternity: Cybele, or the mother of the 
gods, belongs to the third generative principle, and ap- 
pears to identify herself with it; Attis or Gallus is an 
attribute of this principle, and consequently of Cybele; 
and seems, moreover, to make part of the fifth body, 
which is the soul of the sun and the soul of the uni- 
verse. Such was the ridiculous jargon which the 
“ wise” and ‘ philosophic” Julian preferred to the rev- 
elations of Christianity! According to the account of 
Libanius, Julian employed only a single night in the 
composition of each of these two discourses: both 
were written A.D. 362; the second at Pessinus in 
Phrygia, whither Julian had gone to re-establish the 
worship of Cybele.—6. ELi¢ rove draietTov¢e Kivac, 
“ Against the ignorant Cynics.”—7. Updc ‘Hpakaer- 
Ov KVYLKOY, TEL TOD THC KUYLCTEOY, Kal El TpéTEL TO 
kuvi pbbovg mAdrrewv, “ Unto the Cynic Heraclius ; 
how one ought to be a Cynic, and whether it is becom- 
ing in a Cynic to compose fables.” In these two dis- 
courses or memoirs Julian defines the idea which, ac- 
cording to him, ought to be entertained of the philos- 
ophy of Diogenes. _ He blames the false cynics of his 
time for openly divulging things of a sacred nature. 
The second discourse contains some very curious ma- 
terials for history. Under pretence of showing to 
Heraclius how one may introduce a fable into a dis- 
course of a serious nature, the writer has inserted an 
allegorical narrative, which is, in fact, the history of 
Constantine, of his sons, and his nephew.—8. ’Exi rj 
860m Tod dyafwrdtov Laddovoriov TapapvOnriKde, 
* Consolation on the departure of the excellent Sallus- 
tius.” This prefect of Gaul, the friend and adviser of 
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Julian, had been recalled by Constantius, who wished 
to deprive his cousin of the aid that was to be derived 
from his great information and experience, and to 
which the jealousy of the emperor attributed the suc- 
cesses of the young prince. The farewell which Ju- 
lian takes of his friend is interesting and affecting, and 
does honour to his feelings: he puts it in the mouth of 
Pericles compelled to part from Anaxagoras.—9. ‘* Me- 
mow addressed to the philosopher Themistius.” ‘This 
morceau, to which the philosopher has given the form 
of a letter, has no title: the editors of Julian, how- 
ever, have separated it, on account of its length, from 
the other letters of this prince. Themistius had felici- 
tated Julian on his nomination as Cesar; and foresee- 
ing, no doubt, that the young prince would succeed to 
the empire, had traced for him the line of his duty, and 
laid before him what the world expected at his hands. 
Julian replies to this letter with the greatest ability and 
moderation.—10. Manifesto against the Emperor Con- 
stantius, in the form of @ letter to the senate and peo- 
ple of Athens. Julian addresses, as he says, his justi- 
fication for taking up arms against Constantius, to the 
people of Athens, on account of the love of justice 
exhibited by them in ancient times. It is a piece ex- 
tremely important in an historical point of view, since 
Julian, no longer caring for his cousin, exposes the 
crimes and weaknesses of this emperor. The letter 
appears to have been written a short time previous to 
the death of Constantius.—11. A long fragment of a 
letter to a pagan pontiff, containing instructions rela- 
tive to the duties to be performed towards the minis- 
ters of paganism, of whom Julian, by virtue of his im- 
perial station, was sovereign pontiff. This letter ap- 
pears to have been written during his stay at Antioch. 
Setting aside the slanders which this piece contains 
against the Christians, it may be regarded as well de- 
serving a perusal.—l2. Kaioapec, 7 Suumdacov, “ The 
Casars, or the Banquet.” ‘Vhis is one of the most 
talented productions of Julian, and, if we throw out of 
consideration the impious allusions which it contains, 
one of the most agreeable effusions of antiquity. It 
is a faithful and true picture of the virtues and vices of 
the predecessors of Julian. The plan of the work is 
as follows. He relates to a friend a story in the form 
of a dialogue, after the manner of Lucian. Romulus, 
named Quirinus after his apotheosis, gives a feast at 
the Saturnalia, and invites all the gods to it. Wish- 
ing, at the same time, to regale the Cesars, he causes 
a separate table to be set for them below the moon, in 
the upper region of the air. The tyrants, whe would 
have disgraced the society of gods and men, are thrown 
headlong, by the inexorable Nemesis, into the Tarta- 
rean abyss. The rest of the Cesars advance to their 
seats, and, as they pass, they undergo the scrutiny and 
remarks of Silenus. A controversy arises about the 
first place, which all the gods adjudge to Marcus Au- 
relius. This recital affords Julian an opportunity of 
painting the character of his uncle, the Emperor Con- 
stantine, whom he represents as an effeminate man 
and a debauchee.—13. ’AvtioyiKdc, 7 Mucoroywv, 
“ The inhabitant of Antioch, or the Beard-hater.” In 
this satire, filled with pleasantries of a forced charac- 
ter, Julian avenges himself on the people of Antioch, 
who had amused themselves with the philosophic cos- 
tume which he affected. He draws, ina pleasant man- 
ner, his own portrait, describing his own figure, his 
beard, and his unpolished manners; and while he 
makes an ironical confession of his own faults, he in- 
dulges in a severe satire on the licentious and effem- 
inate manners of Antioch. The work betrays marks 
of the precipitation with which it was composed ;, for 
it is full of repetitions.—We have also ninety letters 
of Julian: these are not treatises of a philosophical or 
moral nature, to which the epistolary form has been 
iven ; : 
g ae dence with others ; though ee 
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a rescript or decision given by Julian as sovereign is 
found among them. ‘These letters are interesting from 
the light which they shed on the character of the prince, 
and on some of the events of the day. The 43d is an 
ordinance by which public instruction is forbidden to 
the Christians. Among the correspondents of Julian, 
they to whom the greater number of letters is address- 
ed are the sophist Libanius, and the New-Platonist 
Iamblichus, for whom Julian professed a great venera- 
tion.—The best edition of the Caesars of Julian is that 
of Heusinger, Gotha, 1736, 8vo. It contains the text 
corrected by MSS., a Latin and a French translation, 
and a selection of notes from previous commentators. 
The edition of Harless, Eriang., 1785, 8vo, is also 
held in estimation. The best edition of the entire 
works is that of Spanheim, Lips., 1696, fol. None of 
the editions of the works of Julian contain, however, 
all his letters. To those in the edition of Spanheim, 
we must add the letters given by Muratori, in his An- 
ecdota Greca, Patavii, 1709, 4to. 
these in his Bibliotheca Greca, vol. 7, p. 84 (vol. 6, 
P. 734 of the new edition), This scholar also made 

nown eleven other letters, in his Lux salutaris Evan- 
gelii, Hamb., 1731. These form altogether a collec- 
tion of seventeen epistles, which may be found in the 
third volume of the works of Julian, translated by 
Tourlet, Paris, 1821, 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol. 6, p. 188, segq.) 

JuLit or Jutia Gens, a celebrated Roman family, 
which pretended to trace its origin to the mythic Iu- 
lus, son of Atneas. Its principal branch was that of 
the Libos, which, about the close of the fifth century 
of Rome, took the name of Cesar. (Vid. Cesar.) 

Jutiomicus, a city of Gaul, the capital of the An- 
decavi, situate on a tributary of the Liger or Lorre, 
near its junction with that river, and to the northeast 
of Namnetes or Nantz. It was afterward called An- 
decavi, from the name of the people, and is now An- 
gers. (Vid. Andecavi.) 

Jutiopouts, a city of Galatia. (Vid. Gordium.) 

Tutts, the chief town of the island of Ceos, situate 
on a hill about 25 stadia from the sea, and which is 
probably represented by the modern Zea, which gives 
Its name to the island. (Note to the French Strabo, 
vol. 4, p. 164, from a MS. tour of Villoison.) It was 
the birthplace of two of the greatest lyric poets of 
Greece, Simonides and his nephew Bacchylides ; also 
of Erasistratus the physician, and Ariston the Peripa- 
tetic philosopher. (Strabo, 486.) It is said that the 
laws of this town decreed that every man, on reaching 
his sixtieth year, should destroy himself by poison, in 
order to leave to others a sufficient maintenance. 
This ordinance is said to have been first promulgated 
when the town was besieged by the Athenians. ~ (Stra- 
bo, 1. e.—Heracl., Pont. Polit. fragm., 9.—ABlian., V. 
H., 3, 37.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p- 402.) 

Junius, I. Cesar. (Vid. Cxsar.)—II. Agricola, a 
governor of Britain. (Vid. Agricola.) —III. Obse- 
quens. (Vid. Obsequens.)—IV. Solinus, a writer. 
(Vid. Solinus.)—V. Titianus, a writer. (Vid. Titia- 
nus.)—VI. Africanus, a chronologer. (Vid. Africa- 
nus I.)— VII. Pollux, a grammarian of Naucratis, in 
Egypt. (Vid. Pollux.) 

Iuxus, I. the name of Ascanius, the son of Auneas. 
(Vid. Ascanius.)—II. A son of Ascanius, born in La- 
vinium. In the succession to the kingdom of Alba, 
fineas Sylvius, the son of Auneas and Lavinia, was 
preferred to him. He was, however, made chief priest. 
(Dion. Hal., 1, '70.)—III. A son of Antony the tri- 
umvir, and Fulvia. (Vid. Antonius VII.) 


Junta Lex, I. a law proposed by M. Junius Pen- 
nus, a tribune, and passed A.U.C. 627, about expell- 
ing foreigners from the city.—II. Another, by M. Ju- 
nius Silanus, the consul, A.U.C, 644, about diminish- 
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the Didian law about expenditure by severer penal- 
ties.—IV. Norbana, by L. Junius Norbanus, the con- 
sul, A.U.C. 771, that slaves who had been manu- 
mitted in any of the less solemn ways should not ob- 
tain the full rights of Roman citizens, but only those 
of the Latins who were transplanted into colonies. 
(Plin., Ep., 10, 105.) 

Juno, a Roman divinity, identical with the Grecian 
Hera, and to be considered, therefore, in one and the 
same article with the latter. In Homer, this goddess 
is one of the children of Saturn and Rhea, and the sis- 
ter and wife of Jupiter. When the latter placed his 
sire in Tartarus, Rhea committed Juno to the care of 
Oceanus and Tethys, by whom she was nurtured in 
their grotto-palace. (Jl., 14, 202, seq.) Hesiod, who 
gives her the same parents, says that she was the last 
spouse of Jove. (Theog., 921.) According to the 
Argive legend, Jupiter effected his union with Juno by 
assuming first the form of a cuckoo. (Schol. ad The- 
ocr., 15, 64.—Pausan., 2, 17.) In the Iliad (for she 
does not appear in the Odyssey), Juno, as the queen 
of Jupiter, shares in his honours. The god is repre- 
sented as a little in awe of her tongue, yet daunting 
her by his menaces. On one occasion he reminds her, 
how once, when she had raised a storm, which drove 
his son Hercules out of his course at sea, he tied her 
hands together, and suspended her with anvils at her 
feet between heaven and earth (J/., 15, 18, segg.); and 
when her son Vulcan would aid her, he flung him down 
from Olympus. (Il., 1, 590, seqg.—Compare J/., 15, 
22.) In this poem the goddess appears dwelling in 
peace and harmony with Latona, Dione, Themis, and 
their children: later poets speak much, however, of 
the persecution which Latona underwent from the en- 
mity of Juno, who also visited with severe inflictions 
Io, Semele, Alemena, and other favourites of Jove. 
The children of Jupiter and Juno were Mars, Hebe, 
and the Ilithyiz, to whom some add the Graces. 
(Coluth., Rapt. Hel., 88,173.) Vulcan was the pro- 
geny of Juno without a sire; she was also said by 
some to have given origin to the monster Typhon. 
(Hom., Hymn., 2, 127, seqg.) In the mythic cycles 
of Bacchus and Hercules, Juno acts a prominent part 
as the persecutor of those heroes, on account of their 
being the offspring of Jupiter by mortal mothers. In 
like manner, as the goddess of Argos, she is active in 
the cause of the Achwi in the war of Troy. In the 
Argonantic cycle she is the protecting deity of the ad- 
venturous Jason. There is, in fact, no one of the 
Olympian deities more decidedly Grecian in feeling 
and character than Juno.—The chief seats of her wor- 
ship were Argos, Samos, and Platewa. She was also 
honoured at Sparta, Corinth, Corcyra, and other places. 
The victims offered to her were kine, ewe-lambs, and 
sows. ‘The willow, the pomegranate, the dittany, the 
lily, were her sacred plants. Among birds, the cuc- 
koo, and afterward the peacock, were appropriated to 
the Olympian queen. (Vid. Argus, and consult re- 
marks under the article Io.) The peacock is an Indian 
bird, and, according to Theophrastus, was introduced 
into Greece from the East. . Its Persian name at the 
present day is Taous. (Compare the Greek tadéc.) 
Peafowl were first introduced into Samos; and being 
birds that gave indications, by their cry, of a change 
of weather, they were consecrated to Juno, and the le- 
gend was gradually spread, that Samos was their na- 
tive place—The marriage of Jupiter and Juno was 
viewed as the pattern of those of mankind, and the 
goddess was held to preside over the nuptial league. 
Hence she was surnamed the Yoker (Zvyia), the 
Consecrator (Tedeia), the Marriage-Goddess (Ta- 
pnhia.—Pronuba.)—Juno was represented by Poly- 
eletus as seated on a throne, holding in one hand a 
pomegranate, the emblem of fecundity, in the other a 
sceptre, with a cuckoo on its top. Heer air is dignified 
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her arms finely formed. She is attired ina tunic and 
mantle.—The term “Hpa is evidently the feminine of 
"Hpwe, anciently “Hpoc, and thus they answer to each 
other as the Latin Herus and Hera, and the German 
Herr and Herrin, and therefore signified master and 
mistress.—The name JUNO, on the other hand, is 
evidently derived from the Greek AIQNH, the female 
AIz or ZEY2.—The quarrels of Jupiter and Juno in 
the Homeric mythology are evidently mere physical 
allegories, Jupiter denoting the ether or upper regions 
of air, and Juno the lower strata, or our atmosphere. 
Hence the discord and strife that so often prevail be- 
tween the king and queen of Olympus, the master and 
Tulstress of the universe, are merely so many types of 
the storms that disturb our atmosphere, and the ever- 
varying changes that characterize the latter are plainly 
indicated by the capricious and quick-changing tem- 
per of the spouse of Jove. At a later period, how- 
ever, a new element appears to have entered into the 
mythology of Juno. ‘The Earth, as the recipient of 
fertilizing showers from the atmosphere, became in a 
manner identified with the spouse of Father ther ; 
and we find Juno, now resembling in many of her at- 
tributes both Cybele and Ceres, appearing at one time 
as Earth, at another as the passive productive princi- 
ple. Hence the consecration of the cow to Juno, 
just as, in the religion of the ancient Germans, the 
cow was assigned to the service of the goddess Her- 
tha or Earth. At Argos, the chariot in which the 
priestess of Juno rode was drawn by oxen. (Herod., 
1, 31.) Cows were also sacred to the Egyptian Isis, 
the goddess of fertility, and who resembles in some 
of her attributes the Grecian Ceres. (Knight, En- 
quary into the Symb. Lang., &c., § 36.—Classical 
Journ., vol. 23, p. 227.—Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 
96, segg.—Constant, de la Religion, vol. 1, p. 198.) 

Junonia, one of the Canary islands, or Insule For- 
tunate. It isnow Palma. (Plin., 6, 32.) 

Junonis Promonrorium, a promontory of Spain, on 
the Atlantic side of the Straits of Gibraltar. It is now 
Cape Trafalgar. (Mela, 2, 6.) 

Jupirer, the supreme Roman deity, identical with 
the Grecian Zev¢ (Zeus).—Jupiter was the eldest son 
of Saturn and Rhea. He and his brothers, Neptune 
~ and Pluto, divided the world by lot between them, 
and the portion which fell to him was the “ extensive 
heaven in air and clouds.” (Z/., 13, 355.) All the 
aérial phenomena, such as thunder and lightning, wind, 
clouds, snow, and rainbows, are therefore ascribed to 
him, and he sends them either as signs and warnings, 
or to punish the transgressions of man, especially the 
perversions of law and justice, of which he is the 
fountain. (J/., 1, 238, s ae. Jupiter is called the 
‘“‘father of men and gods ;”? hi8 power over both is 
represented as supreme, and his will is fate. Earthly 
monarchs obtain their authority from him (Jl., 2, 197, 
205); they are but his vicegerents, and are distin- 
guished by epithets derived from his name; such as 
Jove-sprung (Atoyevic), Jove-reared (Avotpedie), Jove- 
beloved (Avogtdoc). In his palace on Olympus, Jove 
lives like a Grecian prince in the midst of his family : 
altercations and quarrels occur between him and his 
queen, Juno; and though, in general, kind and affec- 
tionate to his children, he occasionally menaces or 
treats them with rigour—In the Odyssey, the char- 
acter of this god is, agreeably to the more moral 
tone of that poem, of a higher and more dignified or- 
der. No indecent altercations occur ; both gods and 
men submit to his power without a murmur, yet he 
is anxious to show the equity of his decrees and 
to “justify his ways.” (Od., 1, 32.)—The Theog- 
-ony of Hesiod represents Jupiter as the last-born 
child of Saturn and Rhea, and, according to it, the 
supreme power was freely conferred on him by his 
brothers, and he thus became the acknowledged head 
of the Oipnpen gods, the objects of Grecian wor- 
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ship. (For his warfare with the Titans and Giants, 
vid. Titanes and Gigantes.)—Though Homer names 
the parents of nearly all the gods who appear in his 
poems, and it follows thence that they must have 
been born in some definite places, he never indicates 
any spot of earth as the natal place of any of his de- 
ities. A very ancient tradition, however (for it oc- 
curs in Hesiod), made the isle of Crete the birthplace 
of the monarch of Olympus. According to this tradi- 
tion, Rhea, when about to be delivered of Jupiter, re- 
tired to a cavern near Lyctus or Cnosus in Crete. 
She there brought forth her babe, whom the Melian 
nymphs received in their arms. Adrastea rocked him 
ina golden cradle; he was fed with honey and the milk 
of the goat Amalthea, while the Curetes danced about 
him, clashing.their arms, to prevent his cries from 
reaching the ears of Saturn. (Callim., Hymn. in Jov. 
—Vid. Rhea, and Saturnus.) According to another 
account, the infant deity was fed on ambrosia, brought 
by pigeons from the streams of Ocean, and on nectar, 
which an eagle drew each day with his beak from a 
rock. (Atheneus, 11, p. 490.) This legend was 
gradually pragmatized ; Jupiter became a mortal king 
of Crete; and not merely the cave in which he was 
reared, but the tomb which contained his remains, was 
shown by the “lying Cretans.” (Kpirec del wedorat. 
Callim , H. in Jov., v. 8—Compare St. Paul, Ep. ad 
Tit., 1, 12.)—The Arcadians, on the other hand, as- 
serted that Jupiter first saw the light among their 
mountains, and made Rhea to have brought him forth 
amid the thickets of Parrhasion.— All, therefore, that 
we can collect with safety from these accounts is, 
that the worship of the Dictwan Jupiter in Crete, and 
of the Lycean Jupiter in Arcadia (for he was reared, 
said the Arcadians, in a cavern of Mount Lyceus), 
was of the most remote antiquity, and that thence, 
when the Euhemeristic principle began to creep in 
among the Greeks, each people supposed the deity to 
have been born among themselves. The Cretan le- 
gend must, however, be regarded as the most ancient, 
for the Arcadians evidently attempted to transfer the 
names of places in it to their own country.—In the 
Theogony, the celestial progeny of Jove are enumera- 
ted in the following order. (Theog., 886, seg.) Ju- 
piter first espoused Metis (Prudence), who exceeded 
gods and men in knowledge. But Heaven and Harth 
having told him that her first child, a maid, would 
equal him in strength and counsel, and her second, a 
son, would be king of gods and men, he cajoled her 
when she was pregnant, and swallowed her; and, after 
a time, the goddess Minerva sprang from his head. 
He then married Themis, who bore him the Seasons 
and Fates. The ocean-nymph Eurynome next pro- 
duced him the Graces. Ceres then became by him 
the mother of Proserpina; Mnemosyne of the Muses ; 
and Latona of Apollo and Diana. His last spouse 
was Juno, who bore him Mars, Hebe, and Ilithyia.— 
According to Homer (Il., 5, 370, seq.), Venus was 
the daughter of Jupiter and Dione. The Theogony 
farther says, that Maia, the daughter of Atlas, bore 
him Hermes (Theog., 938). A later fable stated 
that Asteria, the sister of Latona, flying the love of 
Jupiter, flung herself from heaven down to the sea, 
and became the island afterward known by the name 
of Delos.—Mortal women also bore a numerous pro- 
geny to the monarch of the sky, and every species of 
transmutation and disguise was employed by him to 
further his views. (Vid. Alemena, Antiope, Callisto, 


Danaé, Europa, Leda, &c.) The various fables of 


which the monarch of the gods thus became the sub- 
ject, and which, while they derogate from his charac- 
ter of sovereign deity, have little, if anything, to recom- 


mend them on the score of moral purity, lose all their - 


grossness if we regard them merely as so many alle- 
gories, which typify the great generative power of the 
universe displaying itself in a variety of ian ait bins 
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der the greatest diversity of forms.—It was the habit 
of the Greeks to appropriate particular plants and an- 
imals to the service of their deities. There was gen- 
erally some reason for this, founded on physical or 
moral grounds, or on both. Nothing could be more 
natural than to assign the oak (@yyo¢, quercus @scu- 
lus), the monarch of trees, to the celestial king, whose 
ancient oracle, moreover, was in the oak-woods of Do- 
dona. In like manner, the eagle was evidently the 
bird best suited to his service. The celebrated Aigis, 
the shield which sent forth thunder, lightning, and dark- 
ness, and struck terror into mortal hearts, was formed 
for Jupiter by Vulcan. In Homer we see it sometimes 
borne by Apollo (J/., 15, 508) and sometimes by Mi- 
nerva (Jl., 5, 738.—Od., 22, 297),—The most famous 
temple of Jupiter was at Olympia in Elis, where, every 
fourth year, the Olympic Games were celebrated in 
his honour; he had also a splendid fane in the island 
of AZgina. But, though there were few deities less 
honoured with temples and statues, all the inhabitants 
of Hellas conspired in the duty of doing homage to the 
sovereign of the gods. His great oracle was at Dodo- 
na, where, even in the Pelasgian period, the Selli an- 
nounced his will and the secrets of futurity. (dl., 16, 
233.)—Jupiter was represented by artists as the model 
of dignity and majesty of mien; his countenance grave 
but mild. He is seated on a throne, and grasping his 
sceptre and thunder. The eagle is standing beside 
the throne.—An inquiry, of which the object should be 
to select and unite all the parts of the Greek mythol- 
ogy that have reference to natural phenomena and 
the changes of the seasons, although it has never been 
regularly undertaken, would doubtless show, that the 
earliest religion of the Greeks was founded on the 
same notions as the chief part of the religions of the 
Kast, particularly of that part of the East which was 
nearest to Greece, namely, Asia Minor. The Greek 
mind, however, even in this the earliest of its produc- 
tions, appears richer and more various in its forms, 
and, at the same time, to take a loftier and wider range, 
than is the case in the religion of the Oriental neigh- 
bours of the Greeks, the Phrygians, Lydians, and Syr- 
ians. In the religion of these nations, the combina- 
tion and contrast of two beings (Baal and Astarte), the 
one male, representing the productive, and the other 
female, representing the passive and nutritive powers 
of Nature; and the alternation of two states, namely, 
the strength and vigour, and the weakness and death, 
of the male personification of Nature, the first of which 
was celebrated with vehement joy, the latter with ex- 
_ cessive lamentation, recur in a perpetual cycle, that 
must have wearied and stupified the mind. The Gre- 
cian worship of Nature, on the other hand, in all the 
various forms which it assumed in different quarters, 
places one Deity, as the highest of all, at the head of the 
entire system, the God of heaven and light, the Father 
Aither of the Latin poets. That this is the true mean- 
ing of the name Zeus (Jupiter) is shown by the occur- 
rence of the same root (DIU), with the same significa- 
tion, even in the Sanscrit, and by the preservation of 
several of its derivatives, which remained in common 
use both in Greek and Latin, all containing the no- 
tion of Heaven and Day. The root DIU is most clearly 
seen In the oblique cases of Zeus, AcFéc, AcFi, in which 
the U has passed into the consonant form F (Digam- 
ma); whereas in Zev¢, as in other Greek words, the 
sound DI has passed into Z, and the vowel has been 
lengthened. In the Latin Jovis (Juve in Umbrian) the 
D has been lost before I, which, however, is preserved 
in many other derivatives of the same root, as, dies, 
dium.—With this god of the heavens, who dwells in 
the pure expanse of ether, is associated, though not as 
a being of the same rank, a goddess worshipped under 
? ce of Hera or Juno, The marriage of Zeus 
with this divinity was regarded as a sacred solemnity, 
haar iin heaven and earth in the fer- 
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tilizing rains. Besides this goddess, other beings are 
associated on one side with the Supreme God, who 
are personifications of certain of his energies; power- 
ful deities, who carry the influence of light over the 
earth, and destroy the opposing powers of darkness 
and confusion: such as Minerva, born from the head 
of her father, in the height of the heavens ; and Apollo, 
the pure and shining god of a worship belonging to 
other races, but who, even in his original form, was a 
god of light. On the other side are deities allied 
with the earth, and dwelling in her dark recesses ; 
and as all life appears not only to spring from the earth, 
but to return to that whence it sprung, these deities 
are, for the most part, also connected with death; as 
Hermes or Mercury, who brings up the treasures of 
fruitfulness from the depth of the earth, and the child, 
now lost and now recovered by her mother Ceres, 
Proserpina (Cora) the goddess both of flourishing and 
of decaying nature. It was natural to expect that 
the element of water (Neptune or Poseidon) should 
also be introduced into this assemblage of the per- 
sonified powers of Nature, and should be peculiarly 
combined with the goddess of the Earth: and that 
fire (Vulcan or Hephestus) should be represented as a 
powerful principle, derived from heaven and having 
dominion on the earth, and be closely allied with the 
goddess who sprang from the head of the god of the 
heavens. Other deities are less important and neces- 
sary parts of this same system, as Venus (Aphrodite), 
whose worship was evidently, for the most part, prop- 
agated over Greece from Cyprus and Cythera, by the 
influence of Syropheenician tribes. As a singular be- 
ing, however, in the assembly of the Greek divinities, 
stands the changeable god of flourishing, decaying, 
and renovated Nature, Bacchus or Dionysus, whose 
alternate joys and sufferings, and marvellous adven- 
tures, show a strong resemblance to the form which 
religious notions assumed in Asia Minor. Introduced 
by the Thracians (a tribe which spread from the north 
of Greece into the interior of the country), and not, 
like the gods of Olympus, recognised by all the races 
of the Greeks, Bacchus always remained to a certain 
degree estranged from the rest of the gods, although 
his attributes had evidently most affinity with those of 
Ceres and Proserpina. But in this isolated position 
Bacchus exercises an important influence on the spirit 
of the Greek nation, and both in sculpture and poetry 
gave rise to a class of feelings, which agree in dis- 
playing more powerful emotions of the mind, a bolder 
flight of the imagination, and more acute sensations 
of pain and pleasure, than were exhibited on occasions 
where this influence did not operate. In like manner, 
the Homeric Poems (which instruct us not merely by 
their direct statements, but also by their indirect allu- 
sions; not only by what they say, but also by what 
they do not say), when attentively considered, clearly 
show how this ancient religion of nature sank into the 
shade as compared with the salient and conspicuous 
forms of the deities of the heroic age. The gods who 
dwell on Olympus scarcely appear at all in connexion 
with natural phenomena. Zeus chiefly exercises his 
power as a ruler and king; although he is still desig- 
nated (by epithets doubtless of high antiquity) as the 
god of the ether and the storms; as in much later 
times the old picturesque expression was used, ‘* What 
is Zeus doing?” for ‘“ What kind of weather is it?” 
In the Homeric conception of Minerva and Apollo, 
there is no trace of any reference of these deities to 
their earlier attributes. Vulcan also has passed, from 
the powerful god of fire in heaven and on earth, into a 
laborious smith and worker of metals, Feo performs 
his duty by making armour and weapons for the other 
gods and their favourite heroes. Aw awerenrh there 
are some stories in which he is represented as giving 
fruitfulness to cattle, in his capacity of the rural god 
of Arcadia; from which, by means of various meta- 
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morphoses, he is transmuted into the messenger of 
Zeus and the servant of the gods. (Mitller, Hist. 
Gr. Iat., p. 13, seqq.) 

Jura, a chain of mountains, which, extending from 
the Rhodanus or Rhone to the Rhenus or Rhine, 
separated Helvetia from the territory of the Sequani. 
‘The name is said to be in Celtic, Jou-rag, and to sig- 
nify the domain of God or Jupiter. The most ele- 
vated parts of the chain are the Dole, 5082 feet above 
the level of the sea; the Mont Tendre, 5170; and the 
Reculet (the summit of the Thowry), 5196. (Plin., 3, 
4.—Ces., B. C., 1, 2.—Petol., 2, 9.) 

Justiniinus, Fiavius, born near Sardica in Meesia, 
A.D. 482 or 483, of obscure parents, was nephew by 
his mother’s side to Justinus, afterward emperor. ‘The 
elevation of his uncle to the imperial throne, A.D. 518, 
decided the fortune of Justinian, who, having been 
educated at Constantinople, had given proofs of con- 
siderable capacity and application. Justinus was igno- 
rant and old, and the advice and exertions of his neph- 
ew were of great service to him during the nine years 
of his reign. He adopted Justinian as his colleague, 
and at length, a few months before his death, feeling 
that his end was approaching, he crowned him in pres- 
ence of the patriarch and senators, and made over the 
imperial authority to him, in April, 527. Justinian was 
then in his 45th year, and he reigned above 38 years, 
till November, 565, when he died. His long reign 
forms a remarkable epoch in the history of the world. 
Although himself unwarlike, yet, by means of his 
able generals, Belisartus and Narses, he completely 
defeated the Vandals and the Goths, and reunited 
Italy and Africa to the empire.’ Justinian was the last 
emperor of Constantinople, who, by his dominion over 
the whole of Italy, reunited in some measure the two 
principal portions of the ancient empire of the Cesars. 
On the side of the East, his arms repelled the inroads 
of Chosroes, and conquered Colchis ; and the Negus, 
or king of Abyssinia, entered into an alliance with 
him. On the Danubian frontier, the Gepide, Lango- 
bardi, Bulgarians, and other hordes, were either kept 
in check or repulsed. ‘The wars of his reign are re- 
lated by Procopius and Agathias.—Justinian must be 
viewed also as an administrator and legislator of his 
vast empire. In the first capacity he did some good 
and much harm. He was both profuse and penurious ; 
personally inclined to justice, he often overlooked, 
through weakness, the injustice of subalterns ; he es- 
tablished monopolies of certain branches of industry 
and commerce, and increased the taxes. But he in- 
troduced the rearing of silkworms into Europe, and 
the numerous edifices which he raised (vid. Isidorus 
IV.), and the towns which he repaired or fortified, at- 
test his love for the arts, and his anxiety for the secu- 
rity and welfare of his dominions. Procopius (‘“ De 
adifictis Domini Justiniani’’) gives a notice of the 
towns, churches (St. Sophia among the rest), convents, 
bridges, roads, walls, and fortifications constructed or 
repaired during his reign. The same Procopius, how- 
ever, wrote a secret history (’Avéxdora) of the court 
and reign of Justinian, and his wife Theodora, both 
of whom he paints in the darkest colours. Theodora, 
indeed, was an unprincipled woman, with some abili- 
ties, who exercised, till her death in 548, a great influ- 
ence over the mind of Justinian, and many acts of op- 

ression ‘and cruelty were committed by her orders. 
But yet the Anecdota of Procopius cannot be impli- 
citly trusted, as many of his charges are evidently 
misrepresentations or malignant exaggerations.—Jus- 
tinian was easy of access, patient of hearing, courte- 
ous and affable in discourse, and perfect master of his 
temper. In the conspiracies against his authority and 
person, he often showed both justice and clemency. 
He excelled in the private virtues of chastity and 
temperance ; his meals were short and frugal ; on sol- 
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tables, and he frequently passed two days and as many 
nights without tasting any food. He allowed himself 
little time for sleep, and was always up before the 
morning light. His restless application to business 
and to study, as well as the extent of his learning, have 
been attested even by his enemies (’Avéxdora, c. 8, 
13). He was, or professed to be, a poet and philoso- 
pher, a lawyer and theologian, a musician and archi- 
tect; but the brightest ornament of his reign is the 
compilation of Roman law, which has immortalized his 
name, and an accouut of which willbe found under 
the article Trebonianus. Unfortunately, his love of 
theological controversy led him to interfere with the 
consciences of his subjects, and his penal enactments 
against Jews and heretics display a spirit of mischiev- 
ous intolerance which has ever since afforded a dan- 
gerous authority for religious persecution.—Justinian 
died at 83 years of age, on the 14th of November, 565, 
leaving no children.~ He was succeeded by his neph- 
ew Justinus IV. (Ludewig, Vita Justiniant Magni. 
—Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 40, seqq.)—Il. The 
second of the name, was son of Constantine III., and 
lineal descendant of the Emperor Heraclius. He suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne of Constantinople, 
A.D. 685, but his reign, which lasted ten years, was 
marked chiefly by wars with the Saracens, and by the 
exactions and oppressions of his ministers. At last, 
his general Leontius drove him from the throne, and, 
having caused his nose to be cut off, banished him to 
the Crimea, A.D. 695. Leontius, however, was soon 
after deposed himself, and banished by Tiberius Apsi- 
merus, who reigned for seven years. Meantime Jus- 
tinian had escaped from the Crimea and married the 
daughter of the Kakan, or King of the Gazari, a tribe 
of Turks; and he afterward, with the assistance of the 
Bulgarians, entered Constantinople, and put to a cruel 
death both Leontius and Tiberius, along with many 
others. He ordered, also, many of the principal people 
of Ravenna to be put to death. At last Justinian was 
dethroned and killed by Philippus Bardanes, A.D. 711. 
(Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 13, p. 166.) ’ 
Justinus, I. M. Junianus, or, as he is named in- 
some manuscripts, M. Justinus Frontinus, a Latin his- 
torian, generally supposed to have flourished in the age 
of the Antonines. ‘The chief reason for assigning him 
to this period is the dedication of his work, addressed 
to Marcus Aurelius. Many critics, however, regard 
the line in the manuscripts which expresses this ded- 
ication as an addition by some ignorant copyist, who 
had confounded this writer with Justinus the Martyr. 
Nothing is known of the particulars of Justin’s life. 
He made an epitome of, or, rather, a selection of ex- 
tracts from, the historical work of Trogus Pompeius. 
This epitome is entitled, ‘‘ Historzarum Philippicarum 
et totus mundi originum, et terre situs, ex Trogo 
Pompeio excerptarum libri XLIV. a Nino ad Cesar- 
em Augustum.” In making his extracts, Justin gave 
the preference to those facts and those passages which 
he considered peculiarly interesting. (Compare his 
own words: “Omissis his que mec cognoscendz 
voluptate jucunda, nec exemplo erant mecessaria.”’) 
Other events are only mentioned briefly, and by way 
of transition. Chronology is entirely neglected in the 
work of Justin, as in the greater part of the ancient 
writers. Justin is deficient in judgment and sagacity. 
His style is correct, simple, and elegant, but une- 
qual; it is far preferable, however, to that of Florus. 
The best editions are, that of Gronovius, L. Bat., 
1719. 8vo; of Hearne, Oxon., 1705, 8vo; of Fischer, 
Lips., 1757, 8vo ; and of Wetzel, Leign., 1817, 8yvo. 
—The value of Justin’s history chiefly depends on the 


circumstance of Trogus’s work having been compiled _ 
from some of the best of the ancient historical writers, 


such as Theopompus, Herodotus, Ctesias, Hiero a 
nis of Cardia, Tiny Phylarchus, Polybius, Poe 


}donius, &c. (Compare Gatterer, vom pi des Tro- 
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gus, &c.—Hist. Bibl., vol. 3, p. 118.—Borhek, Mag- 
azin fur Erklarung, d. Gr. u. R., vol. 1, p. 180.— 
Koch, Proleg. ad Theopomp. Chium., Lips., 1804, p. 
13.—Heyne, de Trogi Pompeu ejusque epitomatoris 

Justin fontibus, &c., Comment. Soc. Reg. Gotting., 
yol. 15, p. 183, segg.) In order that the student may 
be better enabled to appreciate the extent of Trogus’s 
Jabours, we will now proceed to sketch an outline of 
his work, as far as it has been determined by the re- 
searches of modern scholars. Book 1. History of the 
Assyrian, Median, and Persian empires, down to the 
reign of Darius, son of Hystaspes. Book2. Digression 
respecting the Scythians, Amazons, and Athenians ; 
the kings of Athens, the legislation of Solon, the tyr- 
anny of the Pisistratide, the expulsion of this family, 
and the war with Persia which ensued, the battle of 
Marathon, the history of Xerxes and of his contests 
with the Greeks. Book 3. The accession of Artaxerx- 
es. Digression respecting the Lacedemonians, the 
legislation of Lycurgus, and the first Messenian war. 
Commencement of the Peloponnesian war. Book 4. 
Continuation of the Peloponnesian war, expedition to 
Sicily. Digression respecting Sicily. Book 5. Close 
of the Peloponnesian war. ‘The thirty tyrants, and 
their expulsion by Thrasybulus. The expedition of 
the younger Cyrus, and the retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand. Book 6. The expeditions of Dercyllidas and 
Agesilaus into Asia. The Theban war. The peace 
of Antalcidas. The exploitsof Epaminondas. Philip 
of Macedon begins to interfere in the affairs of Greece. 
—In these first six books, which are to be regarded as 
a kind of introduction to the history of the Macedo- 
nian Empire, the true object of Trogus, his principal 
guide was Theopompus. He has also occasionally 
availed himself of the aid of Herodotus and Ctesias, 
and even of that of the mythographers.—Book 7. Di- 
gression respecting the condition of Macedonia ante- 
rior to the reign of Philip. Book 8. History of Philip 
and of the Sacred War. Book 9. End of the history 
of Philip. Book 10. Continuation and end of the Per- 
sian history, under Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ochus, and 
Darius Codomanus.—In these four books Trogus ap- 
pears to have merely translated Theopompus.— Book 
11. History of Alexander the Great, from his acces- 
sion to the throne until the death of Darius. Book 12. 
Occurrences in Greece during the absence of Alexan- 
der: expeditions of this prince into Hyrcania and In- 
dia. His death.—In these two books, no fact would 
appear to have been stated that is not also contained 
in other works which have reached us.—Books 13, 
14, 15. History of the wars between the generals of 
Alexander the Great, down to the death of Cassander. 
Book 16. Continuation of the history of Macedonia to 
the accession of Lysimachus.—This part of Justin’s 
history is so imperfect, that we find it impossible to 
divine the sources whence Trogus derived his mate- 
rials. It has been supposed, however, that the digres- 
sions on Cyrene (13, 7) and Heraclea (16, 4) are ob- 
tained from Theopompus, and that the episode on In- 
dia (15, 4) is from Megasthenes. Book 17. History 
of Lysimachus. Digression respecting Epirus before 
the time of Pyrrhus.—As Justin shows himself, in 
this book, very partial towards Seleucus, and the re- 
verse towards Lysimachus, it has been conjectured 
that Hieronymus of Cardia was the guide of Trogus 
‘in this part of the original work.—Book 18. Wars of 
Pyrrhus in Italy and Sicily. Digression respecting 
the ancient history of Carthage. Book 19. Wars of 
the Carthaginians in Sicily. Book 20. Dionysius of 
Syracuse transfers the theatre of the war to Magna 

Grecia. Digression respecting Metapontum. Book 

21. History of Dionysiusthe younger. Books 22 and 

23. History of Agathocles.—These six books of Jus- 
_ tin are very important; they embrace nearly all that 
we know respecting the Carthaginians before their 

’ collision with the Romans. The parts that relate to 
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Syracuse and Magna Grecia, Trogus appears to have 
taken from Theopompus, and, by way of supplement, 
from Timeus: this latter, for example, seems to have 
furnished the materials for the history of Agathocles. 
—Book 24, Continuation of the history of Macedonia. 
Invasion of the Gauls under Brennus. Book 25. An- 
tigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. Establishment 
of the Gauls in Bithynia. Book 26. Continuation of 
the history of Macedonia. Book 27. Seleucus, king 
of Syria. Book 28. Continuation of the history of 
Macedonia to the accession of Philip. Book 29. War 
of Philip with the Romans.—In these six books Phy- 
larchus has been the principal authority of Trogus.— 
Book 30. Continuation of the Macedonian war. Al- 
liance of the Autolians with Antiochus the Great. Book 
31. Hannibal prevails on Antiochus to make war 
against the Romans. War in Syria. Book 32. Death 
of Philopemen. War of the Romans with Perseus. 
Death of Hannibal. Book 33. Fall of the Macedonian 
empire. Book 34. Achezan war. Continuation of the 
history of Syria. Book 35. Demetrius I. and II., 
kings of Syria.—These six books are taken from Po- 
lybius. Book 36. Continuation of the history of the 
kings of Syria. Digression respecting theJews. The 
kingdom of Pergamus becomes a Roman province. 
Book 37. History of Mithradates the Great. Book 38. 
Continuation of the history of Mithradates. Ptolemy 
Physcon, king of Egypt. Continuation of the history 
of Demetrius, king of Syria. Book 39. Continuation 
of the history of Syria and Egypt. Book 40. End of 
the kingdom of Syria. Book 41. History of the Par- 
thians. Book 42. Continuation of the history of the 
Parthians. History of Armenia.—On comparing the 
contents of these six books with the fragments of Pos- 
idonius of Rhodes that have been preserved by Ath- 
eneus, it would appear that this historian has here 
been the guide of Trogus. Posidonius, who was a 
friend of Trogus’s, had published a history of the period 
that had intervened’ between the destruction of Cor- 
inth and the fall of the kingdom of Syria. It was a 
large work in fifty-two books. ‘The digression re- 
specting the Jews is full of confusion: it is well 
known what erroneous ideas were prevalent concern- 
ing this people in the time of Augustus, and even at 
the period when Tacitus wrote; but one is surprised 
to find that Justin was not able to rectify the mistakes 
of his original— Book 43. Harlier history of Rome and 
Massilia. In the latter part of this book Diocles the 
Peparethian furnished the materials. Book 44. His- 
tory of Spain, derived most probably from Posidonius, 
—Such appear to have been, in general, the authorities 
followed by Trogus, and, consequently, by his abbre- 
viator Justin. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 139, 
seqq.—Bihr, Gesch. der Rom. Lit., p. 299, seqg.)— 
II. Surnamed the Martyr, one of the earliest and most 
learned writers of the Christian church. He was the 
son of Priscus, a Greek by nation, and was born at 
Flavia Neapolis, anciently called Sichem, a city of Sa- 
maria in Palestine, towards the close of the first cen- 
tury. He was educated in the pagan religion, and, 
after studying in Egypt, became a Platonist, until, in 
the year 132, he was led, by the instructions of a 
zealous and able Christian, to embrace the religion of 
the Gospel. He subsequently went to Rome in the 
beginning of the reign of Antoninus Pius, and drew up 
his first apology for Christianity at a time when the 
Christians were suffering rather from popular fury 
than from the bearing upon them of the regular au- 
thority of the state, and it prevailed so far as to obtain 
for them some favourable concessions from the emper- 
or. He was also equally zealous in opposing alleged 
heretics, and particularly Marcion, against whom he 
wrote and published a book. He not long after visited 
the East, and at Ephesus had a conference with Try- 
phon, a learned Jew, to prove that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, an account of which conference he gives us in 
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his “ Dialogue with Tryphon.” On his return to Rome | 
he had frequent disputes with Crescens, a Cyn- 
ic philosopher, in consequence of whose calumnies 
he published his second apology, which seems to have 
been presented to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, A.D. 
162. It produced so little effect, that when Crescens 
preferred against him a formal charge of impiety for 
neglecting the pagan rites, he was condemned to be 
scourged and then beheaded, which sentence was put 
into execution A.D. 164, in the seventy-fourth or sev- 
enty-fifth year of his age. It was eminently as a mar- 
tyr or witness that Justin suffered ; for he might have 
saved his life had he consented to join in a sacrifice 
to the heathen deities. Hence with his name has de- 
scended the addition of ‘The Martyr,” a distinction 
which, in a later age, was given to Peter, one of the 
Protestant sufferers for the truth. Justin Martyr is 
spoken of in high terms of praise by the ancient Chris- | 
tian writers. and was certainly a zealous and able ad- 
vocate of Christianity, but mixed up its doctrines with 
too much of his early Platonism. He was the first 
father of the church who, regarding philosophy and | 
revealed religion as having emanated from the same | 
source, wished to establish between them an intimate | 
union. Justin was of opinion that Plato had derived 
his doctrine, if not from the Sacred Writings of the 
Jews, at least from the works of others who were ac- 
quainted with these writings, and hence he concluded 
that the system and the tenets of Plato could be easily 
brought back to, and united- with, the principles of 
Christianity. All other systems of philosophy, how- 
ever, except the Platonic, he utterly rejected, and 
more particularly that of the Cynics. Even in the 
Platonic scheme he combated one point, which is in 
direct opposition to revelation, the doctrine of the 
eternal duration of the world. There are several 
valuable editions of his works, the best of which are, 
that of Maran, Paris, 1742, fol., and that of Oberthir, 
Wurtzburgh, 1777, 3 vols. 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Gr., vol. 5, p. 212.)—III. The first, also called the 
‘“« Elder,” an emperor of the East, born A.D. 450, of 
Thracian origin. He abandoned the employment of 
a shepherd for the profession of arms, and, passing 
through the several military gradations, attained even- 
tually to the highest dignities of the empire. On the 
death of Anastasius (A.D. 516) he held the command 
of the imperial guards, and was commissioned by 
Amantius to distribute a sum of money among the 
soldiers, in order to secure the elevation of one of the 
creatures of the former. Justin did this, but in his 
own name, and was in consequence himself proclaim- 
ed emperor. Justin was sixty-eight years of age 
when he ascended the throne. Being himself unin- 
formed in civil affairs, he relied for the despatch of 
the business of the state on the questor Proclus, a 
faithful servant, and on his own nephew Justinian, 
who had acquired a great ascendancy over his uncle. 
By Justinian’s advice, a reconciliation was effected 
between the Greek and the Roman churches, A.D. 
520. The murder of Vitalianus, who had been raised 
to the consulship, but was stabbed at a banquet, casts 
a dark shade upon the character of both Justin and 
Justinian. In other respects Justin is represented by 
historians as honest aid equitable, though rude and 
distrustful. After a reign of nine years, being afflict- 
ed by an incurable wound, and having become weak 
in mind and body, Justin abdicated in favour of his 
nephew, and died soon after, in A.D. 527.—IV. The 
second, surnamed the “ Younger,” an emperor of the 
Fast, succeeded his uncle Justinian, A.D. 565. His 
reign was an unfortunate one. The Langobardi, un- 
der their king Alboin, who is supposed to have been 
invited by Narses, invaded Italy by the Julian Alps, 
A.D. 568, and in a few years all Northern Italy was 
‘Jost to the Byzantine emperor. The provinces of 
Asia were likewise overrun by — “Internal 
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discontent, moreover, prevailed in the capital and prov- 
inces, owing to the malversations of the governors and 
magistrates, and Justin himself, deprived by infirmity 
of the use of his feet, and confined to the palace, was 
not able to repress abuses and infuse vigour into the 
administration. Feeling at last his impotence, he 
chose Tiberius, the captain of the guards, as his suc- 
cessor, A.D. 578. The choice was a good one, and 
the conduct of Tiberius fully justified Justin’s discern- 
ment. Justin lived four years after his abdication, in 
quiet retirement, and died in the year 578. (Encycel. 
Us. Knowl., vol. 18, p. 166.) 

Jures, an old Teutonic or Scandinavian tribe, which, 
in the fifth century of our era, appear to have been set- 
tled in the northern part of the Chersonesus Cimbrica, 
which is still called, after their name, Jutland. Man- 
nert thinks that they were a colony from the opposite 
coast of Scandinavia, of the same race as the Guthi 
or Gute mentioned by Ptolemy. The first Germanic 
invaders of Britain, after the departure of the Romans, 
were Jutes, who, under their leaders Hengist and Hor- 
sa (A.D. 445), landed in the isle of Thanet, and settled 
in Kent. The Saxons, under Ella, came A.D. 477, 
and the Angles did not come until the following cen- 
tury. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 288.) 

JuruRNa, a water-nymph in the Italian mythology. 
Her fountain was near the Numicius, and its waters, 
owing to her name (from juvo, ‘to assist”), were held 
to be very salubrious: the sick drank them (Varro, 
L. L., 4, p. 21), and the Romans used them in their 
sacrifices. A temple was built to Juturna in the 
Campus Martius, and there was a festival named the 
Juturnalia. (Serv. ad Virg., 12, 1389.— Ovid, Fast., 
1, 464.) Virgil, as usual, Euhemerizing the old Ital- 
ian deities, makes Juturna the sister of Turnus. She 
was, he says, violated by Jupiter, and made by hin, 
in recompense, a goddess of the lakes and streams. 
(4in., 12, 139.—Kerghtley’s Mythology, p. 542.) 

Juvenitis, Decivs Junius (or, according to some, 
Drcimus Junius), was a celebrated Roman satirist. 
His birthplace, on no very sure grounds, is said to 
have been Aquinum, and he is supposed to have been 
born somewhere about A.D. 40, under Caligula, and 
to have died turned of 80, under the Emperor Hadrian. 
But few particulars of his life are known, and for these 
we are indebted to a short biographical sketch ascribed 
to Suetonius. This notice, however, is found in so 
corrupt a state in the MSS. as to have given rise to 
interpretations directly at variance with each other. 
Without stopping to inquire into the discussions which 
have thus been excited, we will proceed to lay before 
the student the results at which the best and most re- 
cent critics have arrived. Juvenal’s birth was far from 
elevated. ‘The author of his life doubts whether he 
was the son or merely the foster-son of a rich freedman. 
From the period of his birth till he had attained the 
age of forty, nothing more is known of him than that 
he continued to perfect himself in the study of elo- 
quence by declaiming, according to the practice ot 


‘those days: yet more for his own amusement than 


from any intention to prepare himself either for the 
schools or the courts of law. About this time he 
seems to have discovered his true bent, and betaken 
himself to poetry. Domitian was now at the head of 
the government, and showed symptoms of reviving that 
system of favouritism which had nearly ruined the 
empire under Claudius, by his unbounded partiality 
for a young pantomime dancer of the name of Paris. 
Against this minion Juvenal seems to have directed 
the first shafts of that satire which was destined to 
make the most powerful vices tremble, and shake the 
masters of the world on their thrones. He composed | 
a satire on the influence of Paris with considerable 


‘success, but dared not publish it, though it was se- — 
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yenal:among the Latin satirists ; although it has been 
supposed that he had him in view in the passage where 
he remarks, ‘‘ we possess at the present day some dis- 
tinguished ones, whom we will name hereafter.” (Inst. 
Or., 10, 1.) It was under Trajan that Juvenal wrote 
the greater part of his satires: the thirteenth and fif- 
teenth were composed under Hadrian, when the au- 
thor was in his 79th year. ‘Then for the first time he 
recited his works in public, and met with the most 
unbounded admiration. The seventh satire, however, 
involved him in trouble. It was the one he had first 
composed, and in it the poet had lashed the pantomime 
Paris, the favourite of Domitian. Hadrian, who had 
suffered a comedian of the day to acquire a great as- 
cendancy over him, believed that the poet meant to 
reflect upon this weakness of his, and resolved to have 
revenge. Under pretext, therefore, of honouring the 
old man, he named him prefect of a legion stationed 
at Syene, in Egypt; according to others, at Pentapo- 
lis, in Libya; or, according to others again, he was 
sent to one of the Oases, an ordinary abode of exiles. 
He died a few years after, in this honourable exile.— 
We have sixteen satires from the pen of Juvenal. In 
some editions they are divided into five books, of which 
the’ first contains five satires; the second one; the 
third three; the fourth three; and the fifth four. If 
we may judge of the character of a writer from his 
works, Juvenal was a man of rigid probity, and wor- 
thy of living in a better and purer age. His satires 
everywhere breathe a love of virtue and abhorrence 
of vice. Differing widely in this respect from Per- 
sius, he does not give himself up to the principles of 
one particular school of philosophy ; he paints, on the 
contrary, in strong and glowing colours, the hypocrisy 
and the vices of the pretended philosophers of his time, 
and especially of the Stoic sect, to whose failings Per- 
sius had shut his eyes. He differs, moreover, from 
this last-mentioned satirist in not borrowing from the 
schools .of philosophy the arms with which he attacked 
their failings : he found these abundantly supplied by 
the resources of his own genius, by the experience 
which a long acquaintance with the world had gained 
for him, and by the indignation which warmed his bo- 
som on contemplating the gross corruption of the times. 
His genius in some respect resembled that of Horace, 
but a long-established habit of familiarity with rhetor- 
ical subjects produced an influence on his general man- 
ner, which is infinitely graver than that of the friend of 
Maecenas. Horace laughs at the follies of his age ; 
Juvenal glows with indignation at the vices of his own. 
The former passes rapidly from one topic to another, 
and seems, as it were, led onward by his subject ; Ju- 
venal, on the contrary, follows a regular and method- 
ical plan; he treats his subject according to the rules 
of the oratorical art, and is careful never to lose the 
thread of his discourse. The distinctive character of 
Juvenal’s satire is a passionate hatred of, and an inex- 
orable severity towards vice, and on this theme he 
never indulges in pleasantry ; neither does any digres- 
sion ever lead him off from the object which he has in 
view. It is this manner that gives to the satires of 
Juvenal a certain appearance of dryness, which form a 
direct contrast to the agreeable variety that pervades 
the satires of Horace. A circumstance extremely fa- 
vourable to the literary reputation of Juvenal is to be 
found in the fact, of his not having dared to publish his 
‘satires until an advanced period of life. Hence he 
was enabled to revise and retouch them, to purify his 
taste, and to calm the fiery spirit which animated his 
earlier efforts by the sober judgment of maturer years. 
Juvenal is said to have spent much time in attendance 
on the schools of the rhetoricians, and the effect of this, 
.in an age not remarkable for f taste, may be 
observed, perhaps, in a tendency to hyperbolical infla- 

tion of both thought and style, which would soon be- 
p $ po o the ridiculous. From 
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this his wit, command of language, and force and ful- 
ness of thought, completely preserve him: still, per- 
haps, he would produce more effect if the effort to do 
his utmost were less apparent.—The writings of Ju- 
venal are addressed to the encouragement of virtue no 
less than to the chastisement of vice; and parts of 
them have been recommended by Christian divines as 
admirable storehouses of moral precepts. Still they 
lie open to the objection of descending so minutely 
into the details of vice, as to minister food as well as 
physic to the depraved mind. To the scholar they are 
invaluable for the information which they supply con- 
cerning private life among the Romans. ‘lhe best 
editions of Juvenal are, that of Ruperti, Lzps., 1819, 
2 vols. 8vo, and that of Lemaire, Paris, 1823, 3 vols. 
8vo. The latter, indeed, may be regarded as the 
Editio Optima. An enumeration of the previous edi- 
tions will be found in the Prolegomena appended to 
the last volume of Lemaire’s work. 

Juvenras, a goddess at Rome, who presided over 
youth and vigour. She is the same as the Hebe of 
the Greeks. The altar of Juventas stood in the ves- 
tibule of the temple of Minerva. (Dvon. Hal., 3, 69.) 
There was a temple of this goddess in which a regis- 
try was kept of the names of the young men who were 
of the military age. (Dzon. Hal., 4, 15.) 

JuveRNIA (‘lovepvia), a name for Ireland, found 
among the Greek writers. (Agathem., 2, 4.—Ptol., 
2, 2.) In the various names of Ireland, as known to 
the classic writers, namely, Iris, lernis, Juvernis, Ju- 
vernia, Hibernia, &c., the radical Ir or Eri, by which 
it is still known to its own natives, is plainly traceable. 
It is customary among the Irish to indicate a country 
by the prefix Hy or Hua, sometimes written O, as in 
the case of proper names, signifying, literally, ‘“ the 
(dwelling of the) sons or family of,” such as Hy-Ma- 
nia, Hy-Tuartre, Hy- Brazil, &c. In adding this pre- 
fix to names beginning with a vowel, it is optional to 
insert a consonant to prevent the concurrence of open 
sounds; thus, Hy-v-Each means the country of the 
descendants of Each or Adacus. Again, this prefix 
requires the genitive, which in Hri is Eri, and thus 
all variations of the name, from the Jrzs of Diodorus 
Siculus, and the Ir-land or Ire-land of modern times, 
to the Jernis (Hy-Ernis) of the Orphic poems, and the 
Hibernia (Hy-b-Ernia) of the Latin writers, would 
seem to be accounted for. (Vd. Hibernia.) 

Ixion, the son of Antion or Peision, or, according 


to some, of Phlegyas. Others, again, gave him the 
god Mars for a sire. He obtained the hand of Dia, 
the daughter of Deioneus, having, according to the 
usage of the heroic ages, promised his father-in-law 
large nuptial gifts; but he did not keep his engage- 
ment, and Deioneus seized his horses and detained 
them as a pledge. Ixion then sent to say that the 
gifts were ready if he would come to fetch them. 
Deioneus accordingly came, but his treacherous son- 
in-law had prepared in his house a pit filled with fire, 
and covered over with bits of wood and with dust, into 
which the unsuspecting prince fell and perished. After 
this deed Ixion became deranged, and the atrocity of 
the crime was such that neither gods nor men would 
absolve him, till at length Jupiter took pity on him and 
purified him, and admitted him to his residence and 
table on Olympus. But, incapable of good, Ixion cast 
an eye of desire on the wife of his benefactor. Juno 
thereupon, in concert with her lord, formed a cloud in 
the likeness of herself, which Ixion embraced. He 
boasted of his good fortune, and Jupiter precipitated 
him into Erebus, where Mercury fixed him with brazen 
bands to an ever-revolving fiery wheel. (Pind., Pyth., 
2, 39, segg.—Schol. ad Pind., Pyth., 2, 39.—Hygin., 
fab., 62.)—This myth is probably of great antiquity, 
as the customs on which it is founded only prevailed 
|in the heroic age. Its chief object seems to have been 
to inspire horror “a violation of the duties of hos- 
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pitality on the part of those who, having committed 
homicide, were admitted to the house and table of the 
prince, who consented to perform the rites by which 
the guilt of the offender was supposed to be removed. 
The extremest case is given, by making Ixion, that is, 
the Suppliant, and the first shedder of kindred blood, 
as he is expressly called (the Cain of Greece), act with 
such base ingratitude towards the king of the gods him- 
self, who, according to the simple earnestness of early 
mythology, is represented, like an earthly prince, re- 
ceiving his suppliant into his house or at his board. 
The punishment inflicted was suited to the offence, 
and calculated to strike with awe the minds of the 
hearers.—(Keightley’s Mythology, p. 314, seq.) 
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LasXrum, the sacred banner or standard, borne be- 
fore the Roman emperors in war from the time of 
Constantine. It is described as a long pike intersect- 
ed by a transverse beam. A silken veil, of a purple 
colour, hung down from the beam, and was adorned 
with precious stones, and curiously inwrought with 
the images of the reigning monarch and his children. 
The summit of the pike supported a crown of gold, 
which enclosed the mysterious monogram at once ex- 
pressive of the figure of the cross, and the two initial 
letters (X and P) of the name of Christ. (Lipszus, de 
Cruce, lib. 3,¢.15.) The safety of the Labarum was 
intrusted to fifty guards of approved valour and fideli- 
ty. Their station was marked by honours and emol- 
uments; and some fortunate accidents soon intro- 
duced an opinion, that, as long as the guard of the La- 
barum were engaged in the execution of the office, 
they were secure and invulnerable among the darts of 
the enemy. In the second civil war Licinius felt and 
dreaded the power of this consecrated banner, the 
sight of which, in the distress of battle, animated the 
soldiers of Constantine with an invincible enthusiasm, 
and scattered terror and dismay through the adverse 
legions. Eusebius (Vit. Const., |. 2, c. 7, seqq.) in- 
troduces the Labarum before the Italian expedition of 
Constantine; but his narrative seems to indicate that 
~ it was never shown at the head of an army till Con- 
stantine, above ten years afterward, declared himself 
the enemy of Licinius and the deliverer of the church. 
The Christian emperors, who respected the example 
of Constantine, displayed in all their military expedi- 
tions the standard of the cross; but when the degen- 
erate successors of Theodosius had ceased to appear 
in person at the head of their armies, the Labarum 
was deposited as a venerable but useless relic in the 
palace of Constantinople. Its honours are still pre- 
served on the medals of the Flavian family. ‘Their 
grateful devotion has placed the monogram of Christ 
m the midst of the ensigns of Rome. The solemn 
epithets of “safety of the republic,” ‘glory of the 
army,” “‘restoration of public happiness,” are equally 
applicable to the religious and military trophies ; and 
there is still extant a medal of the Emperor Constan- 
tius, where the standard of the Labarum is accom- 
panied with these memorable words, “ By this sign 
thou shalt conquer.’—The history of this standard 
is a remarkable one. A contemporary writer (Cacil- 
ius) affirms, that in the night which preceded the 
last battle against Maxentius, Constantine was ad- 
monished in a dream to inscribe the shields of his sol- 
diers with the celestial sign of God, the sacred mono- 
gram of the name of Christ; that he executed the 
commands of Heaven, and that his valour and obedi- 
ence were rewarded by a decisive victory at the Mil- 
vian bridge. The dream of Constantine may be nat- 
urally explained either by the enthusiasm or the policy 
‘of the emperor. While his anxiety for the approach- 
“ing’day, which must decide the fate of the empire, 
was suspended by a short. pted slumber, 
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the revered form of our Saviour and the well-known 
symbol of his religion might forcibly offer themselves 
to the active fancy of a prince who reverenced the 
name, and had, perhaps, secretly implored the power, of 
the God of the Christians. As readily, on the other 
hand, might a consummate statesman indulge himself 
in the use of one of those military stratagems, one of 
those pious frauds, which Philip and Sertorius had 
employed with such art and effect. The account 
given by Eusebius, however, is different from this. 
According to his statement, Constantine is reported 
to have seen with his own eyes the luminous trophy 
of the cross placed above the meridian sun, and in- 
scribed with the following words in Greek, “ By this, 
conquer.” ‘This appearance in the sky astonished the 
whole army, as well as the emperor himself, who was 
yet undetermined in the choice of a religion; but his 
astonishment was converted into faith by the vision of 
the ensuing night. -Our-Saviour appeared before his 
eyes, and displayed the same celestial sign of the 
cross, directing Constantine to frame a similar stand- 
ard, and to march, with an assurance of victory, 
against Maxentius and all his enemies. (Gibbon, De- 
cline and Fall, ch. 20, vol. 3, p. 256, seqq.)—The 
form of the Labarum and monogram may be seen, as 
we have already said, on the medals of the Flavian 
family. The etymology of the term itself has given 
rise to many conflicting opinions. Some derive the 
name from labor; others, from etAdé6eva, ‘reverence ;”’ 
others, from Aapwbdvecv, ‘to take ;” and others, again, 
from Adgupa, “ spoils.” A writer in the Classical 
Journal assigns the following derivation; he makes 
Labarum to be, like 8. P. Q. R., only a notatio, or 
combination of initials to represent an equal number of 
terms; and thus, L. A. B. A. R. V. M. will stand for 
“Legionum aquila Byzantium antigua Roma urbe 
mutavit.” (Class. Journ., vol. 4, p. 233.) 

Lappacipes, a name given to Cidipus as descend- 
ed from Labdacus. 

Laspicus, a son of Polydorus by Nycteis, the 
daughter of Nycteus, king of Thebes. His father and 
mother died during his childhood, and he was left to 
the care of Nycteus, who, at his death, left his king- 
dom in the hands of Lycus, with orders to restore it 
to Labdacus as soon as of age. On succeeding to the 
throne, Labdacus, like Pentheus, opposed himself to 
the religion of Bacchus, and underwent a similar fate. 
He was father to Laius, and his descendants were 
called Labdacide. (Vid. Laius.) 

Laspiton, a hill near Syracuse, forming part of 
Epipole. It was fortified by the Athenians in their 
contest with Syracuse. (Thucyd., 6, 97.—Compare 
Galler, de Situ et Origine Syracusarum, p. 53, seqq.) 

Lasearss, a people of Dalmatia, in the lower part, 
whose territory constituted the principal portion of the 
dominions of Gentius. His capital was Scodra. In 
the country of the Labeates was the Labeatus Palus, 
now the Lake of Scutart. (Liv., 43, 19.—Id., 44, 
31.—Plin., 3, 22.) , 

Lasiio, a surname common to several distinguished 
Roman families, such as the Asconii, Antistii, Atinii, 
Cethegi, &c. It is derived from abium, and denotes 
literally one who is thick-lipped. (Charis., 1, p. 79.— 
Putsch., ex Verr. Flacc.) Among the individuals who 
bore this name, the following were the most noted. 
]. Antistius. (Vzd. Antistius Labeo.)—II.-Q. Fa- 
bius, was distinguished as a commander, but was Te- 
garded as devoid of generosity and good faith towards 
the vanquished. He obtained a naval victory Ov 
the Cretans, and enjoyed the honours of a trium 
In the year 183 B.C. he was created consul a 
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the inhabitants of Neapolis and Kola cistern et 
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said also that Labeo, having gained a victory over An- 
tiochus, compelled him to consent to cede unto the 
Romans the one half of his fleet, and that, taking ad- 
vantage of the equivocal meaning of the words in the 
treaty, he caused all the vessels to be sawed in two. 
(Val. Mazx.; 7,3.) labeo is said to have been of a 
literary turn, and to have aided Terence in the com- 
position of his comedies. (Ved. Terentius.)— III. 
Attius, a wretched poet in the time of Perseus. He 
is ridiculed by the latter on account of a wretched ver- 
sion which he had made of the Iliad, but which, never- 
theless, had found favour with Nero and his courtiers. 
(Pers., Sat., 1, 50.—Schol., ad loc.) 

Lazerius, Decimus, a Roman knight of respectable 
character and family, who was famed for his talent in 
writing mimes, in the composition of which fanciful pro- 
ductions he occasionally amused himself. He was at 
length requested by Julius Cesar to appear on the stage, 
and act the mimes which he had sketched or written. 
(Macrob., Sat., 2,7.) Laberius was sixty years of 
age when this occurrence took place. Aware that 
the entreaties of a perpetual dictator are nearly equiv- 
alent to commands, he reluctantly complied; but, in 
the prologue to the first piece which he acted, he com- 
plained bitterly to the audience of the degradation to 
which he had been subjected. The whole prologue, 
consisting of twenty-nine lines, which have been pre- 
served by Macrobius, is written in a fine vein of poe- 
try, and with all the high spirit of a Roman citizen. 
It breathes in every verse the most bitter and indig- 
nant feelings of wounded pride, and highly exalts our 
Opinion of the man, who, yielding to an irresistible 
power, preserves his dignity while performing a part 
which he despised. It is difficult to conceive how, in 
this frame of mind, he could assume the jocund and 
unrestrained gayety of a mime, or how the Roman 
people could relish so painful a spectacle. He is said, 
however, to have represented the feigned character 
with inimitable grace and spirit. But in the course 
of his performance he could not refrain from express- 
ing strong sentiments of freedom and detestation of 
tyranny. In one of the scenes he personated a Syrian 
slave ; and, while escaping from the lash of his mas- 
ter, he exclaimed, 


“Porro, Quirites, libertatem perdidimus ;” 
and shortly after he added, 


“¢ Necesse est multos timeat quem mult. tument,”’ 


on which the whole audience tumed their eyes to- 
wards Cesar, who was present in the theatre. (Ma- 
crob.,l.c.) It was not merely to entertain the people, 
who would have been as well amused with the repre- 
sentation of any other actor; nor to wound the private 
feeling of Laberius, that Cesar forced him on the 
stage. His sole object was to degrade the Roman 
knighthood, to subdue their spirit of independence and 
honour, and to strike the people with a sense of his un- 
limited sway, This policy formed part of the same sys- 
tem which afterward led him to persuade a senator to 
combat among the ranks of gladiators. Though Labe- 
rius complied with the wishes of Czsar in exhibiting 
himself on the stage, and acquitted himself with ability 
as a mimetic actor, it would appear that the dictator 
had been hurt and offended by the freedoms which he 
used in the course of the representation, and, either on 
this or some subsequent occasion, bestowed the dra- 
matic crown on Publius Syrus in preference to the 
Roman knight. Laberius submitted with good grace 
to this fresh humiliation; he pretended to regard it 
merely as the ordinary chance of theatric competition. 
He did not long survive, however, this double mortifi- 
cation, but retired from Rome, and died at Puteoli 
about ten months after the assassination. of Cesar. 
(Chron. Euseb., ad Olymp. 184.) The titles and a 
_ few fragments of forty-three of the Mimes of Laberius 

are still extant; but, excepting the prologue already 
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referred to, these remains are too inconsiderable and 
detached to enable us to judge of their subject or 
merits. It would appear that he occasionally drama- 
tized the passing follies or absurd occurrences of the 
day; for Cicero, writing to the lawyer ‘Trebonius, 
who expected to accompany Cesar from Gaul to Bnit- 
ain, tells him he had better return to Rome quickly, 
as a longer pursuit to no purpose would be so ridicu- 
lous a circumstance, that it would hardly escape the 
drollery of that arch fellow Laberius. (Ep. ad Fam., 
7, 11.) According to Aulus Gellius (16, 7), Laberius 
had taken too much license in inventing words; and 
that author also gives various examples of his use of 
obsolete expressions, or such as are only employed by 
the lowest dregs of the people. (Dunlop's Roman 
Taterature, vol. 1, p. 552, seqq-) 

Lasicum, a town of Italy, about fifteen miles from 
Rome, between the Via Prenestina and the Via La- 
tina. (Strabo, 237.) A great difference of opinion, 
however, exists as to its actual site. Cluverius erro- 
neously supposes it to coincide with the modern Zaga- 
rolo. Holstenius, after a careful examination of the 
subject, decides in favour of the height on which the 
modern town of Colonna stands (ad Steph. Byz., p. 
194), and his opinion is strengthened by the discovery 
of several inscriptions near Colonna, in which mention 
ismade of Labicum. (Cramer, Anc. It., vol. 2, p. 75.) 

Lasiznus, I. one of Cesar’s lieutenants in the Gal- 
lic war. In the beginning of the civil war he left 
Cesar for Pompey (B. Civ., 3, 13), escaped from the 
battle of Pharsalia, and was killed in that at Munda. 
(B. Hisp., c. 31.) Labienus appears to have parted 
with almost all his former success on abandoning the 
side of his old commander. A detailed biography of 
this officer is given in the Biographie Universelle (vol. 
23, p. 22, seqq.)—II. A son of the preceding, who in- 
herited all his father’s hatred to the party of Cesar. 
After the defeat of Brutus and Cassius, he refused to 
submit to the triumvirs, and retired to Parthia, where 
he was invested with a military command, and proved 
very serviceable to his new allies in their contests 
with the Romans. He was made prisoner in Cilicia, 
and probably put to death. Labienus caused medals 
to be struck, having on the obverse his head, with this 
legend, Q. Labienus Parthicus Imper., and, on the re- 
verse, a horse caparisoned after the Parthian manner. 
(Rasche, Lex. Ret Numism., vol. 4, col. 1402.) 

Lasripeus, a surname of Jupiter in Caria. The 
name was derived, according to Plutarch, from Adépuc, 
the Lydian term for a hatchet, which the statue of 
Jove heid in its hand, and which had been offered up 
by Arselis of Mylassa from the spoils of Candaules, 
king of Lydia. (Plut., Quest. Gr., p. 301.—Op., ed. 
Reiske, vol. 7, p. 205.) 

Lasronis Portus, or Portus Herculis Libumi, a 
harbour of Etruria, below the mouth of the Amus. It 
is now Livorno, or, as we pronounce the name, Leg- 
horn. Cicero calls it Portus Labronis (ad Q. frat., 
2, 6.—Compare Zos., Ann., 5), but the other is the 
more usual appellation. 

Lasynetus, a king of Babylon, mentioned by He- 
rodotus (1, 74). He is supposed to have been the 
same with Nebuchodonosor. (Wesseling et Bahr, 
ad Herod., l. ¢.) 

LaByRINTHUS, a name given to a species of struc- 


‘ture, full of intricate passages and windings, so that, 


when once entered, it is next to impossible for an in- 
dividual to extricate himself without the assistance of 
a guide. The origin of the term will be considered 
at the close of the article. There were four very fa- 
mous labyrinths among the ancients, one in Egypt, 
near the Lake Meeris, another in Crete, a third at Lem- 
nos, and a fourth near Clusium in Italy.—I. The 
Egyptian. This was situate in Lower Egypt, ne 

Lake Meeris, and in the vicinity of Arsinoé or Croco- 
dilopolis. The accounts which the ancient writers 
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give of it are very different from each other. Herod- 
otus, who saw the structure itself, assigns to it twelve 
courts. (Herod., 2, 148.) Pliny, whose description 
is much more highly coloured and marvellous than the 
former’s, makes the number sixteen (Plin., 36, 19); 
while Strabo, who, like Herodotus, beheld the very 
structure, gives the number of courts as twenty-seven, 
(Strab., 810.) The following imperfect sketch, drawn 
from these different sources, may give some idea of 
the magnitude and nature of this singular structure. 
A large edifice, divided, most probably, into twelve 
separate palaces, stretched along with a succession of 
splendid apartments, spacious halls, &c, the whole 
adorned with columns, gigantic statues, richly carved 
hieroglyphics, and every other appendage of Eyyptian 
art. With the north side of the structure were. con- 
nected six courts, and the same number with the 
southern. These were open places surrounded by 
lofty walls, and paved with large slabs of stone. 
Around these courts ran a vast number of the most in- 
tricate passages, lower than the corresponding parts of 
the main building; and around all these again was 
thrown a large wall, affording only one entrance into 
the labyrinth; while at the other end, where the laby- 
rinth terminated, was a pyramid forty fathoms high, 
with large figures carved on it, and a subterraneous 
way leading within. According to Herodotus, the 
whole structure contained 3000 chambers, 1500 above 
ground, and as many below. The historian informs 
us, that he went through all the rooms above the sur- 
face of the earth, but that he was not allowed by the 
Egyptians who kept the place to examine the subter- 
raneous apartments, because in these were the bodies 
of the sacred crocodiles, and of the kings who had 
built the labyrinth. ‘The upper part, however,” re- 
marks the historian, ‘‘ which I carefully viewed, seems 
to svrpass the art of men; for the passages through 
the buildings, and the variety of windings, afforded 
me a thousand occasions of wonder, as I passed from 
a hall to a chamber, and from the chamber to other 
buildings, and from chambersinto halls. All the roofs 
and walls within are of stone, but the walls are farther 
adorned with figures of sculpture. The halls are sur- 
rounded with pillars of white stone, very closely fitted.” 
—According to Herodotus, the labyrinth was built by 
twelve kings, who at one time reigned over Egypt, 
and it was intended as a public monument of their 
common reign. (Herod., 2, 148.) Others make it 
to have been constructed by Psammeticus alone, who 
was one of the twelve; others, again, by Ismandes or 
Petosuchis. Mannert assigns it to Memnon. Opin- 
ions are also divided as to the object of this singular 
structure. Some regard it as a burial-place for the 
kings and sacred crocodiles, an opinion very prevalent 
among the ancients. Others view it as a kind of 
Egyptian Pantheon. Others, again, make it to have 
‘been a place of assembly for the deputies sent by each 
of the twelve nomes of Egypt (consult article Egyp- 
tus, p. 37, col. 1); while another class think that the 
Egyptian mysteries were celebrated here. All these 
opinions, however, yield in ingenuity and acumen to 
that of Gatterer. (Weltgesch., vol. 1, p. 50, seqg.) 
According to this writer, the labyrinth was an archi- 
tectural-symbolical representation of the zodiac, and 
the course of the sun through the same. The twelve 
palaces are the twelve zodiacal signs; the one half of 
the building above ground, and the other below, is a 
symbol of the course of the sun above and below the 
horizon ; while the 3000 chambers in the whole struc- 
ture have a symbolical reference to the precession of 
the equinoxes. ‘The Egyptians reckoned, not by trop- 
ical or solar, but by sidereal, years. The difference 


between the two, which depends on the precession of | 
the equinoxes, the Egyptian astronomers made too 


small; since they reckoned the precession at one de- 
gree in every 100 years, which is at the rate of only 
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46” per year. Hence in 3000 years it amounts to 
30. degrees, or exactly one celestial sign; so that the 
3000 chambers of the labyrinth indicated symbolically 
the precession of the equinoxes for each sign of the zo- 
diac, or, in astrological phraseology, the change of 
dwelling on the part of the gods, and their advance to 
a new palace or abode. Still farther, as the full period 
of the wandering of the soul from the body amounted to 
exactly 3000 years, the 3000 chambers of the labyrinth 
had also a symbolical reference to this particular article 
of Egyptian faith.—(For other views on this interest- 
ing subject, consult Zoega, de Obelisc., p. 418, not. 10. 
— Beck, Anleit. zu Weltgesch., vol. 1, p. 721.-- Lar- 
cher, ad Herod., l. c.—Bahr, ad Herod, 1. c.—Id., 
Excurs. X., ad Herod., vol. 1, p. 918, segg.—De- 
script. de Vitgypte Anc., vol. 2, ch. 17, sect. 3, p. 32, 
seqqy.—Mannért, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 430.—Le- 
tronne, in Nowe. Ann. des Voyages, par Eyré et 
Malte-Brun, vol. 6, p. 133, segg.)—As regards the 
name Labyrinth itself, much diversity of opinion ex- 
ists. They who make it a term of Grecian origin, 
derive it dro Tod py Aabeiv Yipav, from its diffi- 
culty of egress; or from Ad6w, “to seize” or “ con- 
Jine,” with reference to the Cretan labyrinth. Others, 
finding in Manetho that an Egyptian king, named La- 
chares or Labaris, had erected the structure in ques- 
tion, make the term labyrinth equivalent to ‘‘ the abode 
of Labaris. (Beck, l. c.—Jablonsk., Voc. Aigypt., p. 
123.—Te Water, ad loc., p. 125, not. r.) Jablonski 
himself, adopting the opinion that the labyrinth was 
the work of many kings in succession, makes the 
name signify ‘ the work of many,” or “of a great mul- 
tatude,” and thinks that the labourers employed on it 
were Israelites. The latest etymology is that of Sickler, 
who makes the name labyrinth equivalent to the Hebrew 
Lavah-Biranith, i. e., “cohesit arz.” for coherens ara, 
“the connected fortress or palace!” (Handbuch, der 
Alt. Geogr., p. 797.)—The position’ of the Egyptian 
labyrinth is clearly indicated by the words of Herodo- 


tus, dAiyov rip tHE Aipvne Tho Moiptoc, ‘ a little above 


the Lake Meris,” so that D’Anvilie is eviaently in 
error when he speaks of two labyrinths in Egypt. 
Zoega thinks that Paul Lucas discovered in 1714 the 
remains of the ancient labyrinth at Kesr-Caron (de 
Obelisc., p. 418, not. 10.— Paul. Luc., Voyage en 
1714, vol. 2, p. 262). This, however, is erroneous. 
The ruins at Kesr-Caron are merely those of some 
temples. (Descrip. de Egypte An., l. c.) It is 
more probable that the remains of the labyrinth must 
be sought for near the village of Haoudrah, where a 
canal joins the Lake Meeris, and where a pyramid is 
still to be seen. Vast piles of rubbish are here to be 
seen, and the destruction is supposed to be owing to 
the Arabs, who may have thought that treasures were 
concealed under ground here. (Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. 
1, p. 810, segg.—Revue Francaise, 1829, Janv., p. 
70.—Von Hammer, Wien. Jahrb., vol. 45 (1829), p. 
31.)—II. For an account of the Cretan, Etrurian, and 
Lemnian labyrinths, consult the articles Mznotaurus, 
Porsenna, and Lemnos respectively. 

Lacepamon, I. a son of Jupiter and Taygeta the 


daughter of Atlas, who married Sparta, the daughter 


of Eurotas, by whom he had Amyclas and Eurydice, 
the wife of Acrisius. t e 
the worship of the Graces into Laconia, and who built 
them a temple. From Lacedemon and his wife the 
capital of Laconia was called Lacedemon and Sparta. 
(Apollod., 3, 10.—Hygin., fub., 155.)—Il. A city of 
Peloponnesus, the capital of Laconia, called, also 
Sparta. (Vid. Sparta.) ue See 
“Juacepz@mont and LAacEDMONES, the inhabitants 
of Lacedzemon. (Vid. Lacedemon and Sparta.) 
Lacnitsts, one of the Parce. (Vid. Parce.) 


Lactwia, a surname of Juno, from her temple at La- 


cinium in Italy. 
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of Magna Grecia, in the territory of the Brutii, a few 
miles to the south of Crotona, which runs out for some 
distance into the sea, and with the opposite Iapygian 
promontory encloses the Gulf of Tarentum. (Strabo, 
261.—Scylax, Peripl., p. 4.) Its modern names are 
Capo delle Colonne (Cape of the Columns), and Capo 
Nao (Cape of the Temple), from the remains of the 
temple of Juno Lacinia, which are still visible on its 
summit. (Romanelli, vol. 1, p. 195.)—'This cele- 
brated edifice, remarkable for its great antiquity, 
the magnificence of its decorations, and the venera- 
tion with which it was regarded, was surrounded by a 
thick grove of trees, in the midst of which were spa- 
cious meadows, where numerous herds and flocks were 
pastured in perfect security, as they were accounted 
sacred. From the profits accruing out of the sale of 
these cattle, which were destined for sacrifices, it was 
said that a column of solid gold was erected and con- 
secrated to the goddess. (Liv., 24, 3.— Cic. de Div., 
1, 24.) On the festival of Juno, which was celebrated 
annually, an immense concourse of the inhabitants of 
all the Italian Greek cities assembled here, and a 
grand display of the most rare and precious productions 
of art and nature was exhibited. (Aristot., de Mirab. 
—Altheneus, 12,10.) Among other splendid pictures 
with which this temple was adorned, the famous Helen 
of Zeuxis was more particularly admired.—History has 
not acquainted us with the founders of this consecrated 
pile. According to Diodorus Siculus (4, 24), some 
ascribed its origin to Hercules. This sanctuary was 
respected by Pyrrhus, as well as by Hannibal; the 
latter caused an inscription in Greek and Punic char- 
acters to be deposited there, recording the number of 
his troops, and their several victories and achieve- 
ments. (Polyb., 3, 33 and 36.) But several years 
afterward it sustained great injury from Fulvius Flac- 
cus, a censor, who caused a great portion of the roof, 
which was covered with marble, to be removed, for 
the purpose of adorning a temple of Fortune construct- 
ed by him at Rome. Such an outcry was raised 
against this act of impiety, that orders were issued by 
the senate that everything should be restored to its 
former state; but this could not be effected, no archi- 
tect being found of sufficient skill to replace the mar- 
ble tiles according to their original position. (Liv, 42, 
3.—Val. Maz., 1, 1.)—From the ruins of this cele- 
brated edifice, it is evident that it was of the early Do- 
ric style, with fluted pillars, broader at the base than 
at the capital. It measured about 132 yards in length 
and 66 in breadth; and, as it faced the east, its prin- 
cipal entrance opened to the west. (Swinburne’s 
Travels, vol. 1, p. 32.—Voyage de Reidesel, p. 151.) 
It is to be regretted that no excavations have been 
hitherto made on this spot, as it is very probable they 
would be attended with satisfactory results. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 395, seqq.) 

Lacopriea, I. a town of Spain, near the Sacrum 
OS etite now Lagoa. (Mela, 3, 1.— Ukert, 

eogr., vol. 2, p. 387.)—II. A town of Spain, among 
the Vaccei, now Lobera. (Plin., 3, 4.) 

Laconica, called by the Roman writers Laconia, 


» a country of Peloponnesus, situate at its southern ex- 


i 


tremity, having Messenia on the west, and Arcadia 
and Argolis on the north. The extent of Laconia 
from east to west, where it reached farthest, was 1° 
45’, but it became narrower towards the north, and its 
‘extent from north to south was about 50 miles. As 
the southern parts were encompassed by the sea, and 
the east and northeast parts by the Sinus Argolicus, 
it had a great number of promontories, the chief of 
which were those of Malea and Tenarus, now Capes 
Malio and Matapan. The seacoast of Laconia was 
furnished with a considerable number of seaports, 
towns, and commodious harbours, the chief of which 
‘ were Trinassus, Acria, Gythium, and Epidaurus. The 
Laconian coasts were famous for yielding a shellfish, 
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whence was obtained a beautiful purple dye, inferior 
only to that which was brought from the Red Sea and 
Pheenicia. The mountains of Laconia were numerous: 
the most famous was Taygetus. Its principal river 
was the Eurotas, on which stood the capital, Sparta or 
Lacedemon. ‘The soil was very rich, especially in 
the low grounds, and, being well watered, was excel- 
lent for pasture ; but the number of its mountains and 
hills prevented its being tilled so well as it might oth- 
erwise have been. Among the animals of the country 
may be enumerated wild and tame goats, wild boars, 
deer, and excellent hounds. A blackish green marble 
(probably basalt) was obtained at ‘Tzenarus.—(For an 
outline of Spartan history, consult remarks under the 
article Sparta.) 

Lacrantivs, I, Lucius Ceelins (or Cacilius Firmi- 
anus), an eminent father of the church, according to 
some a native of Africa, while others make him to 
have been born at Firmium in Italy. The former is 
most likely, as he studied rhetoric at Sicca, a city of 
Africa, under Arnobius, and attained so high a reputa- 
tion by a production called Symposium, or ‘the Ban- 
quet,” that, when Dioclesian entertained a design to 
render Nicomedia a rival to Rome, he appointed Lac- 
tantius to teach rhetoric in that city. It is by some 
supposed that he was originally a pagan, and convert- 
ed, when young, to the Christian faith ; but Lardner 
thinks otherwise; and that he was a Christian during 
the persecution of Dioclesian is unquestionable. It 
appears that, owing to the unprofitableness of his pro- 
fession, or other causes, he lived in very narrow cir- 
cumstances, which it is, however, reasonable to con- 
clude were amended when appointed by the Emperor 
Constantine Latin preceptor to his son Crispus, after 
whose untimely death he appears to have been again 
neglected, Little more is known of his personal his- 
tory, except that he lived to an advanced age, but the 
exact time of his death is not recorded. As a Chris- 
tian writer, Lactantius is thought to treat divinity too 
philosophically ; but, at the same time, he is deemed 
the most eloquent of all the early ecclesiastical authors, 
and his Latinity has acquired him the title of the Chris- 
tian Cicero. His principal object was to expose the 
errors and contradictions of pagan writers on the sub- 
jects of theology and morals, and thereby to establish 
the credit and authority of the Christian religion, and 
his works are written with much purity and elegance 
of style, and discover great erudition. The testimony, 
indeed, to his learning, eloquence, and piety, is most 
abundant. Le Clere calls him the most eloquent of 
the Latin fathers; and Du Pin places his style almost 
on a level with Cicero's. Many writers, however, 
value his rhetoric more than his theology. He has 
been charged, among other errors, with Manicheism, 
from which Lardner takes great pains to defend him. 
Middleton has shown, in his ‘Free Enquiry,” that 
Lactantius was not free from the credulity with which 
many of the early Christian writers are chargeable. 
Several material defects, moreover, must be remarked 
in this writer. He frequently quotes and commends 
spurious writings as if they were genuine, and makes 
use of sophistical and puerile reasonings. Examples 
of this may be seen in what he has advanced concern- 
ing the pre-existence of souls, the millennium, the com- 
ing of Blias, and many other topics in theology. Upon 
the subject of morals Lactantius has occasionally said 
excellent things ; but they are mixed with others, in- 
judicious, trifling, or extravagant. He maintains that 
war is in all cases unlawful, because His a violation 
of the commandment, ‘Thou shalt not kill.” He 
censures navigation and foreign merchandise, con- 
demns all kinds of usury, and falls into other absurdi- 
ties on moral topics. We must not, however, omit 
to remark, to the credit of Lactantius, his acknowl- 
edgment, that when Pythagoras and Plato visited bar- 


| barous nations in order to inform themselves concern- 
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ing their sacred doctrines and rites, they did not be- 
come acquainted with the Hebrews; an observation 
which, had it been earlier admitted, might have pre- 
vented many mistakes in the history of philosophy. 
As a proof, moreover, that Lactantius, notwithstand- 
ing all his defects, was capable of thinking justly and 
liberally, we may refer to an excellent passage in which 
he strenuously asserts the right of private judgment in 
religion, and calls upon all men to employ their under- 
standings in a free inquiry after the truth. (Insézt. 
Diw., 2,7.) We have five prose works remaining of 
this father of the church: 1. De Officio Dei, an apol- 
ogy for Divine Providence against the Hpicureans, 
drawn principally from the miraculous construction of 
the human frame.—2. De morte Persecutorum, a his- 
tory of the persecutors of Christianity from Nero: to 
Dioclesian. The object of the writer is to show, by 
the violent deaths which all the persecutors of Chris- 
tianity experienced, that God punished their crimes. 
This work has been preserved to us in a single manu- 
script, from which it was published by Baluze. Nour- 
ry has maintained that it is not a work of Lactantius, 
but of a certain Lucius Cecilius, an imaginary being, 
who owes his existence merely to the mutilated title 
of a manuscript.—3. The principal work of Lactantius 
is entitled Divine Institutiones, and is divided into 
seven books. It was written in reply to two heathens, 
who wrote against Christianity at the beginning of Di- 
oclesian’s persecution. ‘The date of the composition 
of the work cannot be exactly fixed. Basnage, Du 
Pin, and others, place it about A.D. 320; Cave and 
Lardner about A.D. 306. Lardner states the argu- 
ments on both sides; and, on the whole, the latter 
opinion seems the more probable. Of this treatise he 
published an abridgment,—4, entitled Epitome Institu- 
tionum. A great portion of this was already lost in 
the days of St. Jerome; Pfoff, a professor of Tubin- 
gen, discovered the entire abridgment in a very ancient 
manuscript of the Turin library.—5. De ira Dew. In 
this work Lactantius examines the question, whether 
we can attribute anger to the Deity, and decides in 
the affirmative. The ‘“ Banquet” of Lactantius has 
not reached us. Some ancient manuscripts assign to 
this father the authorship of a poem, entitled, ‘‘ De 
~ Phenice,” but many of the ablest modern critics re- 
gard it as a spurious production. It consists of 170 
verses, and turns upon the well-known fable of the 
Pheenix, which the early Christians regarded as an 
emblem of the resurrection. ‘The editors of Lactan- 
tius have also joined to his works two other poems, 
one on the passover, ‘De Pascha,” and the other on 
our Saviour’s passion, “ De Passione Domin.”” ‘These 
poems, however, were written by Verrantius Fortuna- 
tus, a poet of the sixteenth century. A collection also 
of eniymas, in verse, has been assigned by some to 
Lactantius, but incorrectly. Complete editions of the 
works of Lactantius were published by Heumann, at 
Géttingen, in 1736 (the preface to this contains a cat- 
alogue of former editions), and by the Abbé Langlet, 
Paris, 2 vols. 4to, 1748. (Schéll, Hist. Lat. Rom., 
vol. 4, p. 26, segqg.—Id., vol. 3, p. 54.—Bahr, Gesch. 
Ram. Lit., p. 124, 128, 248, 416, 484.)—II. Placidus, 
a grammarian, who flourished about 550 A.D. (Saz. 
Onomast., vol. 2, p. 45.) He was the author of Ar- 
gumenta Metamorphoseon Ovidii, in prose. (Miiller, 
V. S., p. 139. —Muncker, Pref. ad Fulgent. in My- 
thogr. Lat.) : 

Lacypes, a philosopher of Cyrene, who filled the 
chair of the Platonic school at Athens after the death 
of Arcesilaus. He assumed this office in the 4th year 
of the 134th Olympiad. He is said to have been the 
founder of a new school, not because he introduced 
any new doctrines, but because he changed the place 
of instruction, and held his school in the garden of 
Attalus, still, however, within the limits of the Aca- 


demié grove. He died of a palsy, occasioned by ex- | 
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cessive drinking, in the second year of the 141st Olym- 
piad. (Diog. Laert., 4, 59, segg.—ABlian, V. H., 2, 
41.—Atheneus, 10, 50.) 

Lapon, I. a small stream of Elis, flowing into the 
Peneus, and passing by Pylos. (Pawsan., 6, 22.) In 
modern maps it is called the Derviche or Tcheliber.— 
II. A river of Arcadia, rising near the village of Lycu- 
ria, between the Peneus and Clitor. It was accounted 
the most beautiful stream in Greece. It is now call- 
ed, according to Dodwell (vol. 2, p. 442), Kephalo- 
Brust, a general name in Romaic for any abundant 
source of water. He describes it as gurgling in con- 
tinual eruptions from the ground, and immediately 
forming a fine, rapid river. (Pawsan., 8, 20.—Dionys. 
Perieg., v. 417.—Ovid, Met., 1, 702.—Id., 
89.—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 3, p- 317, seqq.) 

La ius, I. C., surnamed Nepos, an eminent Ro- 
man commander, accompanied the elder Africanus into 
Spain, and had the command of the fleet assigned him, 
which was to co-operate with the land forces. He 
contributed to the reduction of Carthago Nova, and 
was highly honoured by Scipio, both for his services 
on this occasion, and also for his judicious conduct in 
appeasing a commotion produced by the rivalry that 
prevailed between the land and naval forces of the Ro- 
mans. (Liv., 25, 48.) He was afterward sent to 
Rome to give an account of the successes which had 
attended the arms of the republic. After the close of 
the Spanish war, Lelius was despatched by Scipio to 
the court of Syphax, to sound that prince, and engage 
him to form an alliance with the Romans. The fol- 
lowing year (A.U.C. 548, B.C. 206), Asdrubal, the 
son of Giscon, having renewed the war in Spain, Le- 
lius was despatched to oppose him, and nearly succeed- 
ed in making himself master of Gades. In A.U.C. 
549, B.C. 205, he was directed by Scipio to make a 
descent on the coast of Africa, which he effected, and 
obtained an immense booty. In the course of this 
war he surprised the camp of Syphax during the night, 
in conjunction with Masinissa, set fire to it, pursued 
and overtook the prince himself, and made him pris- 
oner. He conducted Syphax to Rome, and then has- 
tened to rejoin Scipio, and share his glory and his dan- 
gers. lLelius was elected pretor A.U.C. 557, B.C. 
197, and obtained the government of Sicily. He af- 
terward stood candidate for the consulship, but was 
defeated by private intrigues, and did not attain to that 
office until A.U.C. 564, B.C. 190. After his election 
to the consulship, Lalius had some difficulties with 
his colleague, L. Cornelius Scipio, respecting the di- 
vision of the provinces. They both desired the gov- 
ernment of Greece; but the senate, to whom the ques- 
tion was left, decided in favour of Scipio, and Lelius 
was obliged to be satisfied with a government in Italy. 
In discharging the duties of this, he repeopled Cremo- 
na and Placentia, which had been ruined by wars and 
contagious disorders. History, after this, makes no 
farther mention of him. It was from the narratives of - 
Lelius that Polybius wrote his account of the ca 
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paigns of Scipio in Spain and Africa. (Polyb., 10,11. 0 | 


— Liv., 26, 42, segg. —Id., 27, 7, seqq. —Id., 29, 1, 
seqq.)—II. Surnamed Sapiens, was son of the prece- 
ding. He studied philosophy in early life under Dio- 
genes the Stoic and Panetius, and learned, from these 
two eminent philosophers, to contemn the aljurements 
of pleasure, and to cherish an ardent love for wisdom 
and virtue. Turning his attention after this to the 
profession of the bar, he took a high rank among the 
orators of his time. His eloquence is described by 
Cicero as mild and persuasive, alshavgly he was neg- 
ligent in point of style, and too fond of employing an- 
tiquated terms. (Cic., Brut., 21, segg.) Leelius ac- 
companied his friend, the younger Africanus, to the 
siege of Carthage, where he signalized his valour. 
After the destruction of this celebrated city, he was 
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of the chieftain Viriathus. (Cic., Of, 2,11.) He 
was afterward elected into the college of augurs, B.C. 
118, and defeated before the comitia the proposition 
of L. Crassus, to deprive the senate of the power of 
electing the members of the augural college, and to 
transfer this right to the people. Cicero (NV. D., 3, 
43) calls the speech which he delivered on this oc- 
casion ‘oratwncula aureola.” Bribery and intrigue 
frustrated for some time his applications for the con- 
sulship, notwithstanding the efforts of Scipio in his be- 
half, until B.C. 140, when his merit triumphed over 
every obstacle. He was consul with C Servilius 
Czpio, and conducted himself in this high office with 
a moderation well calculated to conciliate all minds. 
Still, however, he.could not obtain a re-election, a cir- 
cumstance to which Cicero alludes, who blames the 
people for depriving themselves of the services of so 
wise a magistrate. (Cic., T'usc., 5,19.) Lelius liv- 
ed a country life, and, when there, divided his time be- 
tween study and agriculture. He appears to have 
been of a cheerful and equable temper, and to have 
looked with philosophic calmness on both the favours 
and the frowns of fortune. Hence Horace (Serm., 2, 
1, 72) alludes to the “ mitts sapientia Lalu.” He 
numbered among his friends Pacuvius and Terence, 
and it was thought that, in conjunction with Scipio, 
he aided Terence in the composition of his dramas. 
(But consult the article Terentius.) The friendship 
that subsisted between Lelius and Scipio was cele- 
brated throughout Rome, and it was this which in- 
duced Cicero to place the name of the former at the 
head of his beautiful dialogue ‘‘ De Amicitia,” the in- 
terlocutors in which are Lelius and his two sons-in- 
law, C. Fannius and Q. Mutius Scevola. Quintilian 
mentions a daughter of Lelius who was celebrated for 
her eloquence. (Quwint., 1, 1, 6.) 

Laertes, I. king of Ithaca and father of Ulysses. 
He was one of the Argonauts: He ceded the crown 
to his son and retired to the country, where he spent 
his time in the cultivation of the earth. Ulysses found 
him thus employed on his return, enfeebled by age and 
sorrow. (Vd. Ulysses.)—II. A town and harbour of 
Cilicia, on the confines of Pamphylia, and west of 
Selinus. Strabo makes it to have been a fortified post 
ona hill, with a harbour below (669). It was the birth- 
place of Diogenes Laertius. (Vid. Diogenes III.) 

Larrriuvs, Diogenes, a Greek writer. (Vid. Di- 
ogenes III.) 

Lastryconzs, a gigantic and androphagous race, 
mentioned by Homer in his description of the wander- 
ings of Ulysses. The country of the Lestrygones, 
according to the poet, lay very far to the west, since 
Ulysses, when driven from the island of Holus, sailed 
on farther for six days and nights, at the end of which 
time he reached the land of the Lestrygonians. Many 
expounders of mythology, therefore, place the Les- 
trygones in Sicily. But for this there is no good rea- 
son whatever, since Homer makes this race and that 
of the Cyclopes to dwell at a wide distance from each 
other. Equally fabulous is the account given by some 
of the ancient writers, that a colony of Lestrygones 
passed over into Italy with Lamus at their head, and 
built the city of Formie. When once the respective 
situations of Circe’s island and that of Aolus were 
thought to have been ascertained, it became no very 
difficult matter to advance a step farther, and, as the 
 Lestrygones lay, according to Homer, between these 
two islands, to make Formie on the Italian coast a 
city of that people. Formiaz was, however, in truth, 


of Pelasgic origin, and seems to have owed a large. 


portion of its prosperity to a Spartan colony. The 

name appears to come from the Greek ‘Oppcai, and to 

have denoted a good harbour. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 

4, p. 11, segg.)-—Unlike the Cyclopes, the Lestrygo- 

nes lived in the social state. Their king was named 

sage aad town was called Lestrygonia or Te- 
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lepylus (it is uncertain which), and a fountain near it 
Artakia. Such was the state of things, according to 
Homer, when Ulysses came to this quarter in the 
course of his wanderings. ‘There was a port at a lit- 
tle distance from the city, which all the ships of Ulys- 
ses, but the one in which he himself was, entered. A 
herald, with two other persons, was then sent to the 
city. They met the daughter of Antiphates at the 
fountain Artakia, and were by her directed to her fa- 
ther’s house. On entering it they were terrified at the 
sight of his wife, who was “as large as the top of a 
mountain.” She instantly called her husband from 
the market-place, who seized one of them, and killed 
and dressed him for dinner. The other two made 
their escape, pursued by the Lastrygones, who with 
huge rocks destroyed all the ships and their crews 
which were within the harbour, the vessel of Ulysses, 
which had not entered, alone escaping. (Hom., Od., 
10, 81, seq.) 

Laroria Lex, I. ordered that the plebeian magis- 
trates should be elected at the Comitia Tributa: pass- 
ed A.U.C. 292.—II. Another, passed A.U.C. 497, 
against the defrauding of minors. By this law the 
years of minority were limited to twenty-five, andyno 
one below that age could make a legal bargain. 
(Heinecc., Ant. Rom., ed. Haubold, p. 197, seq.) 

Lavinus, I. P. Valerius, was consul A.U.C. 472, 
B.C. 280, and was charged with the conduct of the 
war against Pyrrhus and the Tarentines. The rapid- 
ity of his advance into Southern Italy induced Pyr- 
rhus to offer him terms of accommodation, and to pro- 
pose himself as an umpire between the Tarentines and 
Romans. Levinus made answer to the monarch’s 
envoy, that the Romans neither wished his master for 
an arbitrator, nor feared him as an enemy. A bloody 
battle ensued near Heraclea, which Pyrrhus eventually 
gained by means of his elephants, these monstrous an- 
imals having never before been encountered by the 
Romans. ‘This was the action after which Pyrrhus 
exclaimed, that another such victory would prove his 
ruin. Levinus, not disheartened by his ill success, 
sent to Rome for fresh levies, and, having received 
two legions, set out in pursuit of Pyrrhus, who was 
advancing against Rome, and by a forced march 
saved Capua from falling into his hands. (Vid. Pyr- 
rhus.)—II. M. Valerius, of a consular family, obtained 
the pretorship A.U.C. 540, B.C. 214, and command- 
ed a fleet stationed near Brundisium, in the Jonian 
Sea. Having heard of some warlike movement on 
the part of Philip, king of Macedonia, he advanced 
against that prince, gained various successes over him, 
and, detaching the A®tolians from his side, concluded 
a treaty with them, which gave the Romans their first 
firm foothold in Greece. In A.U.C. 544, B.C. 210, 
he was elected consul, though absent, and obtained 
the government of Italy, which he exchanged with his 
colleague M. Marcellus, at the instance of the senate, 
for that of Sicily. Before setting out for his govern- 
ment, he distinguished himself at Rome by his patri- 
otic conduct. There being a scarcity of money in the 
public treasury, and a supply of rowers being required 
for the fleet, it was proposed that private persons should, 
as on former occasions, in proportion to their fortunes 
and stations, supply rowers with pay and subsistence 
for thirty days. This measure exciting much mur- 
muring and ill will among the people, and a sedition 
being apprehended, Levinus recommended to the sen- 
ate that the rich should first set an example, and con- 
tribute to the common fund all their superfluous 
wealth. The scheme was received with the warmest 
approbation; and so great was the ardour on the part 
of the rich to bring in their gold and silver to the treas- 
ury, that the commissioners were not able to receive, 
nor the clerks to enter, the contributions. (Livy, 26, 
36.) As soon as Levinus reached Sicily. he began 
the siege of Agrigentum, the only important city which 
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still held out for the Carthaginians. Its reduction | taken her for the daughter of the first Lais; an error 


brought with it the submission of the whole of Sicily 
to the Roman arms. Having been continued in com- 
mand for another year, he collected all his naval forces, 
made a descent on the coast of Africa, and, encoun- 
tering on his return the Carthaginian fleet, gained a 
splendid naval victory. He was afterward deputed to 
visit the court of Attalus, king of Pergamus, and ob- 
tain the statue of Cybele. (Vid. Cybele.) In A.U.C. 
553, B.C. 201, Levinus was sent as propretor to Ma- 
cedonia, against King Philip; but he died the follow- 
ing year. His sons Publius and Marcus celebrated 
funeral games in honour of their father, which were 
continued for the space of four days. (Liv., 24, 10, 
seqq.—Id., 24, 40, seqg.—Id., 26, 40, segg.—Id., 29, 
11.—/d., 31, 3.—Jd., 31, 50.)—III. P. Valerius, a 
descendant of the preceding, despised at Rome for his 
vices. (Horat., Serm., 1, 6, 12.—Schol., ad loc.) 

Lacus, a Macedonian, father of Ptolemy [., of 
Egypt. (Consult remarks at the beginning of the ar- 
ticle Ptolemeus I.) 

Lacésa, I. an island in the Sinus Glaucus, near the 
northern coast of Lycia, now Panagia di Cordialissa, 
or, according to some, Christiana.—II. or Lagusse, 
an island, or, more properly, a cluster of islands off 
the coast of Troas, to the north of Tenedos, now T'ao- 
chan Adast. (Plin., 5, 31.—Bischoff und Miller, 
Worterb. der Geogr., p. 676.) 

Latipes, a patronymic of Cidipus, son of Laius. 
(Ovid, Met., 6, fab. 18.) 

Lais, I. the most celebrated heterist of Greece. 
She was born at Hyccara in Sicily, and was made 
captive when her native city was taken by the Athe- 
nians, in the course of the expedition against Syracuse, 
and was conveyed to Athens. She was at this time 
seven years of age, and the property of a common sol- 
dier. Having been subsequently sold by her first 
owner, she was conveyed by her purchaser to Corinth, 
at that period the most dissolute city of Greece, 
where, after the lapse of a few years, she became one 
of those fernales who consecrated themselves in that 
city to the service of Venus. (Vid. Corinthus, to- 
wards the close of the article.) The fame of her ex- 
traordinary beauty drew together strangers from every 

‘part of Greece, while the extravagance of her demands 
gave rise to the well-known proverb, that “it was not 
for every one to go to Corinth.” (Od ravrig advdpoc¢ 
é¢ Kopiv66v éo8. 6 rAovc. Erasm., Chil., col. 131. 
—‘ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 
Horat., Eyist., 1, 17, 36.) Pausanias speaks of a 
tomb of Lais at Corinth, near the temple of Venus 
Melznis, on which was placed a stone lioness, holding 
a ram with her front paws, an evident allusion to the 
unprincipled rapacity of the heterist. The same wri- 
ter makes mention also of a tomb of Lais in Thessaly, 
whither, according to one account, she had gone, 
through attachment for a youth named Hippostratus ; 
and the females of which country, dreading her evil 
influence, had assassinated her in the temple of Venus. 
—Numismatical writers refer to certain coins of an- 
cient Corinth, which have on one side a lioness hold- 
ing down a ram, and on the other a female head; and 
they think that these were struck in honour of Lais, 
the female head being intended as her portrait. (Con- 
sult Viscontt, Iconogr. Gr., vol. 1, p. 411.) A full 
account of Lais is given by Bayle (Dict. Hist., s. v.). 
—IJI. Another heterist, often confounded with the for- 
mer, but who lived fifty or sixty years later. She was 
the daughter of a Corinthian heterist attached to Alci- 
biades. It is to this latter Lais that we must refer the 
anecdote related of Demosthenes. (Consult [Histoire 
de Lais, par B. Le Gouz de Gerland, Paris, 11756, 
12mo. Some writers, refuted by Bayle, make this 
Lais to have been a daughter of Alcibiades. Others, 
misled by an equivocal expression of Paulmier de 
Grantemesnil (Palmerius—Ezercitat., p. 268), have 
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into which Brunck has also fallen (ad Aristoph. Plut., 
179). 

Laius, a son of Labdacus, who succeeded to the 
throne of Thebes, which his grandfather Nycteus had 
left to the care of his brother Lycus, till his grandson 
came of age. He was driven from his kingdom by Am- 
phion and Zethus, who were incensed against Lycus 
for the cruelties which Antiope had suffered. (Vid. 
Antiope.) On the death of Amphion, Laius succeeded 
to the throne of Thebes, and married the daughter of 
Meneeceus, called by Homer Epicasta, by others Jo- 
casta. An oracle, however, warned him against hay- 
ing children, declaring that he would meet his death 
from the hands of a son, and Laius, in consequence, 
long refrained from becoming a father. At length, 
having indulged too freely in wine on a festal occasion, 
he forgot his previous resolution, and Jocasta brought 
forth a son. The child, as soon as born, was delivered 
by the father to his herdsman, to expose on Mount 
Citheron. The herdsman, moved by compassion, 
gave the babe, according to one account (Soph., Gd. 
T., 1038), to a neatherd belonging to Polybus, king 
of Corinth; or, as others say (EHurip., Phen., 28), 
the grooms of Polybus found the infant after it had 
been exposed, and brought it to the wife of Polybus, 
who, being childless, reared it as her own, and named 
it Gdipus, on account of its swollen feet (from oidéw, 
to swell, and otc, a foot), for Laius, previous to the 
exposure of the child, had pierced its ancles with a 
thong. Many years afterward, Laius, being on his 
way to Delphi, to learn tidings respecting the child 
which he had caused to be exposed, whether it had 
perished or not, and being accompanied only by his 
herald Polyphontes, met in a narrow road in Phocis a 
young man also travelling in the direction of the ora- 
cle. This was Gidipus, who was anxious to ascertain 
his true parentage from the god. When the chariot 
of Laius overtook Qidipus, who was on foot, the 
driver ordered the young man to retire from the path, 
and make way for one of royal blood. On his refusal 
a contest ensued, in which Cidipus slew the herald 
and his own father, both the latter and his son being 
ignorant of each other. The body of Laius was found 
and honourably buried by Damasistratus, king of Pla- 
tea; and Creon, the son of Mencceus, ascended the 
throne of Thebes. The account here given, which is 
from Euripides, differs in some respects from other 
versions of the legend. Sophocles makes Cidipus to 
have met his father after having consulted the oracle. 
(Soph., Ged. T., 780, seqgqg-—Compare Apollod., 3, 5, 
7.—Diod. Sic., 4, 64.—Eudoc., 3, 12.) 

Latics, I. a young female beloved by Horace. 
(Od., 1, 22, 23.)—II. A slave of Cynthia’s. (Pro- 
pert., 4, '7, 45.) 

Lamicuus, a son of Xenophanes, sent into Sicily 
with Nicias. He was killed B.C. 414, before Syra- 
cuse. Lamachus is alluded to by Aristophanes in his 
play of the Acharnenses, and with some degree of rid- 
icule. That he was a man of high courage, the com- 
pliments directly and indirectly paid to him by the 
same poet (Thesm., 841.—Acharn., 1073, et Voss, ad 
loc.), sufficiently indicate. From an important trust, 
also, that was reposed in him by Pericles (Plut., Vit. 
Pericl., c. 20), it should seem, that he was considered 
by that great statesman a man of talent as well as of 
courage. If the outward merits of Lamachus had 
imposed upon the penetration of Pericles, they had 
not on that of Aristophanes: he saw more froth than 
substance, more of show than solid worth, in the young 
soldier ; a disposition for the distinctions and emolu- 
ments which are to be derived from soldiership, but 
no evidence of those high talents which constitute a 

t captain. 
relly pens estimate of the powers of Lamachus 
than the contemporary statesman, the i Saale 
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small figure which he afterward made in history suffi- 
ciently proves. (Mitchell, ad Aristoph., Acharn., 510.) 

Lamsrus or Lampe, a river of Cisalpine Gaul, is- 
suing from the Eupilis Lacus, and falling into the 
Olona, one of the tributaries of the Po. It is now 
the Lambro or Lambrone. (Plin., 3, 19.) 

Lamia, a city of Thessaly situate inland from the 
head waters of the Sinus Maliacus, and, according to 
Strabo (433), about thirty stadia from the Sperchius. 
It is celebrated in history as the principal scene of the 
war which was carried on between the Macedonians 
under Antipater, and the Athenians, with other con- 
federate Greeks, commanded by Leosthenes ; from 
which circumstance it is generally known by the name 
of the Lamiac war. Antipater, having been defeated 
in the first instance, retired to Lamia, where he was 
besieged by the allies ; but he afterward contrived to 
escape from this place, and retire to the north of 
Thessaly. Soon after, with the assistance of the army 
of Craterus, brought for that purpose from Asia, he 
gave battle to and defeated his opponents at Cranon, 
and compelled them to sue for peace, This was 
granted them on severe terms. The Athenians were 
required to pay the same tribute as before, to receive 
a Macedonian garrison, defray the expenses of the 
war, and deliver up their orators, whose appeals to the 
feelings of the Athenian people had always occasioned 
so much difficulty for the Macedonians. Demosthenes 
and Hyperides were particularly aimed at. (Vid. De- 
mosthenes and Hyperides.)—Livy reports (27, 30) 
that Philip, the son of Demetrius, twice defeated the 
ABtolians, supported by Attalus and some Roman 
troops, near this place. Antiochus was afterward 
received there with acclamations. (Livy, 35, 43.) 
The place was subsequently retaken by the Romans. 
(Liv., 37, 5.— Polyb., Excerpt., 20, 11, segg.—Pliny, 
4, 7.) According to Dr. Holland (vol. 2, p. 107), 
there is very little doubt that the site of Zeztoun 
corresponds with that of the ancient Lamia. —II. 
ffilius, a Roman of distinguished family, claiming de- 
scent from Lamus, the most ancient monarch of the 
Lestrygones. He signalized himself in the war with 
the Cantabri as one of the lieutenants of Augustus. 
(Horat., Od., 3, 17.)—III. The mistress of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, who rendered herself celebrated by 
her extravagances, her intrigues, and her ascendancy 
over that prince. (Plut., Vit. Demetr.—Zilian, V. 
H., 1, 13.) 

Lamia, fabulous monsters, commonly represented 
with the head and breast of a female, and the body of 
a serpent. According to some, they changed their 
forms at pleasure, and, when about to ensnare their 
prey, assumed such appearances as were most seduc- 
tive and calculated to please. The blood of young 
persons was believed to possess peculiar attractions 
for them, and for the purpose of quaffing this they 
were wont to take the form of a beautiful female. 
The Lamie possessed also another means of accom- 
plishing their object. This was a species of hissing 
sound emitted by them, so soothing and attractive in 
its nature, that persons found themselves irresistibly 
allured by it. When not in disguise, and when they 
had sated their horrid appetites, their form was hide- 
ous, their visages glowed like fire, their bodies were 
besmeared with blood, and their feet appeared of iron 
or of lead. Sometimes they showed themselves com- 


. pletely blind, at other times they had a single eye, 


either in the forehead or on one side of the visage. 
The popular belief made them frequent Africa and 
Thessaly, in both of which countries they watched along 
the main roads, and seized upon unwary travellers.— 
The fable of Queen Lamia has some analogy to this 
fiction, and both, in all probability, owe their origin to 
one and the same source. Lamia, according to Di- 
odorus Siculus and other ancient authorities, was a 
queen of Africa, remarkable for beauty, who, on ac- 
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count of her cruel disposition, was eventually trans- 
formed into a wild beast. Having lost, it seems, her 
own children by the hand of death, she sought to con- 
sole her sorrow by seizing the children of her subjects 
from their mothers’ arms, and causing them to be 
slain. Hence the transformation inflicted upon her 
by the gods. (Diod. Sic., 20, 41.—Compare Schol. 
ad Aristoph., Pac., 757.—Casaub., ad Strab., 36.— 
Wesseling, ad Diod., l. c.) The Lamiz figured ex- 
tensively in the nursery-legends of antiquity, and their 
names and attributes were standing objects of terror 
to the young. (Diod., l. c.—Compare Horat., Ep. ad 
Pis., 340.—Vid. Lemures.) 

Lampxpo, I. a Lacedemonian female, wife of Ar- 
chidamus II., king of Sparta, and mother of Agis. 
She was celebrated as being the daughter, wife, sister, 
and mother of a king.—II. A queen of the Amazons. 
(Jusiin, 2, 4.) 

Lamperia, I. a daughter of Helios (the Sun-god) 
and Neewra. She, with her sister Phaéthusa, took 
care of the flocks and herds of her father, in the island 
of Thrinakia. There were seven flocks of sheep and 
as many herds of oxen, fifty animals in each flock and 
herd. They neither bred nor died. Ulysses, in. the 
course of his wanderings, came to this island, which 
both Tiresias and Circe had strictly charged him to 
shun. On discovering that it was Thrinakia, the hero 
was desirous of obeying the injunctions he had re- 
ceived ; but as it was evening when he arrived, his 
companions forced him to consent to their landing, 
and passing the night there. ‘They promised to de- 
part in the morning, and took an oath to abstain from 
the cattle of the sun. During the night a violent 
storm came on, and for an entire month afterward a 
strong southeast wind blew, which confined them to 
the island. When their provisions were exhausted, 
they lived on such birds and fish as they could catch. 
At length, while Ulysses was sleeping, Eurylochus 
prevailed on the rest to slaughter some of the sacred 
oxen in sacrifice to the gods, and to vow, by way of 
amends, a temple to Helios. Ulysses, on awakening, 
was filled with horror at what they had done; and the 
displeasure of the gods was soon manifested by prodi- 
gies; for the hides crept along the ground, and the 
flesh lowed on the spits. Still they fed for six days 
on the sacred cattle ; on the seventh the storm lulled, 
and they left the island ; but, as soon as they had lost 
sight of land, a terrible west wind, accompanied by 
thunder, lightning, and pitchy darkness, came on. 
Jupiter struck the ship with a thunderbolt : it went to 
pieces, and all were drowned except Ulysses. (Od., 
12, 260, segg.)—II. or Lampetie, one of the Helia- 
des, or sisters of Phaéthon. (Ovid, Met., 2, 349.) 

Lampripivs, A°u1us, a Latin historian, who flour- 
ished in the early part of the fourth century, under 
Dioclesian and Constantine the Great. Of his works 
there are extant the lives of the emperors Antoninus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Pertinax, Albinus, 
Macrinus, &c. ‘The life of Alexander Severus, which, 
according to the Palatine manuscript, is the work of 
Spartianus, has been by some authorities ascribed to 
him. ‘The lives are to be found in the collection of 
the “ Historie Auguste Scriptores,” 2 vols. 8vo, 1671. 
Some critics consider Lampridius as identical with 
Spartianus. (Consult Voss., de Hist. Lat., 2, '7.— 
Fabric., Bibl. Lat., 3, p. 93, note a.—Saxi Ono- 
mast., vol. 1, p. 38.) The style and management of 
Lampridius will‘not allow him a place among histori- 
ans of a superior class, yet he is valuable for his facts. 
(Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lat., vol. 1, p. 341.) 

Lampsicus, a city of Mysia in Asia Minor, situate 
on the Hellespont, where it begins to open into the 
Propontis, and northeast of Abydos. The early name 
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ed this city and given it its name, being directed by 
the oracle to settle wherever they saw lightning first. 
This took place in the district Pityusa, and hence the 
name of the city, from Adu, to shine forth. (Mela, 
1, 19.—Etym. Mag.—Holsten., ad Steph. Byz., p. 
508.) Strabo calls Lampsacus a Milesian colony: 
very probably it was only enlarged by a colony from 
Miletus. (Strab., 588.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 
3, p. 518.) Another account, however, makes the 
_ city to have existed prior to the arrival of the Pho- 
cwans, and merely the name to have been changed by 
them. They aided, according to this version of the 
story, a king of the Bebryces, named Mandro, against 
the neighbouring barbarians, and were persuaded by 
him to occupy a part of his territory. Their successes 
in war, however, and the spoils they had obtained, ex- 
cited the envy of the Bebrycians, and the Phoceans 
would have been secretly destroyed, had not Lamp- 
sace, the king’s daughter, apprized them of the plot. 


Out of gratitude to her, they called the city Lampsa- 


cus, having destroyed the former inhabitants. (Pol- 
yen., 8, 37.—Steph. Byz., s.v.) The neighbouring 
country was termed Abarnis or Abarnus, because Ve- 
nus, who here was delivered of Priapus, was so disgust- 
ed with his appearance, that she disowned him (a7yp- 
veito) for her offspring. (Steph. Byz., s. v. “A6bapvoc. 
—AHolstenius, ad Steph. Byz., l.c.) Priapus was the 
chief deity of the place. His temple there was the 
asylum of lewdness and debauchery; and hence the 
epithet Lampsucius is used to express immodesty and 
wantonness. Alexander resolved to destroy the city 
on account of the vices of its inhabitants, or more 
probably for its firm adherence to the interest of Per- 
sia. It was, however, saved from ruin by the artifice 
of Anaximenes. (Vid. Anaximenes.) The name of 
Lamsaki is still attached to a small town, near which 
Lampsacus probably stood, as Lamsakz itself contains 
no remains or vestiges of antiquity. A modern tray- 
eller assures us besides, that “its wine, once so cele- 
brated, is now among the worst that is made in this 
part of Anatolia.” (Szbéhorpe, in Walpole’s Collec- 
tion, vol. 1, p. 91.) 

Limos, I. a fabled king of the Lestrygones, said to 

have founded Formie. (Vid. Lestrygones.) The La- 

_mian family at Rome pretended to claim descent from 
him. (Horat., Od., 3, 17.)—II. A son of Hercules 
and Omphale, fabled to have succeeded his mother on 
the throne of Lydia.—III. A river in the western part 
of Cilicia Campestris, now the Lamas. It gave to 
the adjacent district the name of Lamotis. (Cramer’s 
Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 338.) 

Lanois, the name of two towns in Lusitania, dis- 
tinguished by the appellations of Oppidana and Trans- 
cudana. ‘The first was on the frontiers of the Lusi- 
tani, near the sources of the river Munda or Mondego. 
It is now La Guarda. The latter lay to the east of 
the former, and isnow Ciudad Rodrigo. It was called 
Transcudana, because it lay beyond the Cuda. (Bis- 
chof und Moller, Worterb. der Geogr., p. 679.) 

Lancoparot, a people of Germany, located by most 
writers on the Albis or Elbe, and the Viadrus or Oder, 
in part of what is now called Brandenburg. Accord- 
ing to the account, however, of Paulus Diaconus, him- 
self. one of this nation, they originally came from Scan- 
dinavia, under the name of Wilini, and were called by 
the German nations Long Beards, from their appear- 
ance. (Paul Diac., sive Warnefrid, de Gest. Lon- 
gob., 1,9.) The German term Lang Baerdt, Latin- 
ized, became Jangobardi. They seem to have settled 
on the Elbe, probably in the eastern part of the duchy 
of Lunenburg. ‘They are the same with the Lombards 

-* who overran Italy in a later age. (Manmnert, Anc. 
Geogr., vol. 3, p. 179.—Leo, Entwickelung der Verf. 
der Lombardischen Stadte, Hamburg, 1824, 8vo.) 
- Lanuvium, a town of Latium, about sixteen miles 
from Rome, situate, according to Strabo, to the right 
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of the Appian Way, and on a hill commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect towards Antium and the sea. There 
1s no very early mention of Lanuvium in Roman his- 
tory; but the title of “urbs fidelissima,” given to it 
by Livy (6, 21), indicates that it very soon sought the 
protection of the rising city. It is noticed, however, 
previous to this period, as the place to which M. Vol- 
scius Fictor, whose false testimony had caused the 
banishment of Czso Quinctius, retired into exile. 
(Liv., 3, 29.) Lanuvium did not always remain at- 
tached to Rome, but took part in the Latin wars with 
the neighbouring cities against that power. The con~ 
federates were, however, routed near the river Astura, 
not far from Antium (Zvv., 8, 13); and this defeat 
was soon followed by the subjugation of the whole of 
Latium. Lanuvium seems to have been treated with 
more moderation than the other Latin towns ; for, in- 
stead of being punished, the inhabitants were made 
Roman citizens, and their privileges and sacred rights 
were preserved, on condition that the temple and wor- 
ship of Juno Sospita, which were. held in great ven» 
eration in their city, should be common to the Romans 
also. (Liv., 8,14.) It then became a municipium ; 
and it remained ever after faithful to the Romans, par- 
ticularly in the second Punic war, as we learn from 
Livy (26, 8) and Silius Italicus (8, 361; 13, 364).— 
Lanuvium and its district had the honour of giving 
birth to several distinguished characters in the annals 
of Rome. Milo, the antagonist of Clodius, was a na- 
tive of this place, and was on his way thither to create 
a priest, probably of Juno, in virtue of his office of dic- 
tator of the city, when he met Clodius on the Appian 
Way, and the rencounter took place which ended in 
the death of the latter. (Cic., pro Mil., c. 10.) The 
famous comedian Roscius was likewise born near La- 
nuvium. (Cic., de Div., 1, 36.—Id., N. D., 1, 28.) 
We learn also from Jul. Capitolinus and A®]. Lampri- 
dius, that the three Antonines were born here.—The 
ruins of Lanuvium still bear the name of Civita Lavi- 
nia, or Crtta della Vigna. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 
2, p. 27, seqq.) 

Laocoon, a son of Priam and Hecuba, or, accord- 
ing to others, of Antenor, and a priest of Apollo du- 
ring the Trojan war. While offering, in the exer- 
cise of his sarcedotal functions, a bullock to render 
Neptune propitious to the Trojans, two enormous ser- 
pents issued from the sea, and, having first destroyed 
his two sons, whom he vainly endeavoured to save, 
attacked Laocoon himself, and, winding themselves 
round his body, crushed him to death in their folds. 
This dreadful punishment was inflicted by the goddess 
Minerva, for the part Laocoon had taken in endeav- 
ouring to dissuade the Trojans from admitting into 
Troy the famous, and, as it afterward proved to them, 
fatal wooden horse, which the crafty Greeks had con- 
secrated to Minerva. (Virgil, Hineid, 2, 40, seqq.) 
Virgil, in speaking of Laocoon, employs the words 
“ductus Neptuno sorte sarcedos” (Ain., 2,201). This 
merely means, as above stated, that, although a priest 
of Apollo, he had been chosen by lot to propitiate 
Neptune with a sacrifice. (Heyne, ad loc.)—An en- 
during celebrity has been gained for the story of Lao- 
coon, from its forming the subject of one of the most 
remarkable groups in sculpture which time has spared 
to us. It represents the agonized father and his 
youthful sons, one on each side of him, writhing and 
expiring in the complicated folds of the serpents. The 
figures are naked, the drapery that is introduced being 
only used to support and fill up the composition. 
This superb work of art, which Pliny describes inac- 
curately as consisting of only a single block of marble 
(for, in spite of this mistake, there seems to be no 
doubt, in the opinion of the learned, that this is the 


| identical group alluded to by that writer), originally — 


decorated the baths of Titus, among the ruins of which 
it was found in the year 1506. The Ea of the 
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sculptors who executed it are also recorded. They 
are Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, natives 
of Rhodes. Pliny (36, 5) says, ‘‘ Laocoon, which is in 
the palace (domo) of the Emperor Titus, is a work to 
be preferred to all others either in painting or sculp- 
ture. Those great artists, Agesander, and Polydorus, 
and Athenodorus, Rhodians, executed the principal 
figure (eum), and the sons, and the wonderful folds of 
the serpents, out of one block of marble.”—There 
has been much difference of opinion among antiqua- 
ries on several points connected with this group: 
first, as to the date of the artists; Winckelmann con- 
tending that they are of a good period of Grecian art, 
and as early as Lysippus. A considerably later date, 
however, is now attributed to them. The next ques- 
tion discussed has been, whether the sculptor was in- 
debted for the subject to Virgil’s fine description (4in., 
2, 200, segg.), or whether the poet was indebted to 
the artist. With respect to date, the most careful 
consideration seems to fix these sculptors as late as 
the early emperors; and Lessing, whose work on the 
Laocoon deserves the attention of all who take an in- 
terest in the philosophy and capabilities of art, believes 
they lived in the reign of Titus. With regard to the 
subject, it is most probable that the story, being well 
known, offered advantages for illustration to the sculp- 
tor, as it did for description to the poet. As Virgil’s 
priest was habited in his robes during the exercise of 
his priestly functions, and the group under considera- 
tion is entirely naked, the argument is additionally 
strengthened against the assumption that the artist 
borrowed from the poet. It is more natural to believe 
that each drew from a common source, and treated 
the subject in the way best adapted to the different 
arts they exercised ; the sculptor’s object being con- 
centration of effect, the poet’s amplification and brill- 
iant description.—This group is justly considered, by 
all competent judges, to be a master-piece of art. It 
combines, in its class, all that sculpture requires, and, 
we may say, admits of, and may truly be studied as a 
canon. The subject is of the most affecting and in- 
teresting kind ; and the expression in every part of 
the figures reaches, but does not exceed, the limits of 
propriety. Intense mental suffering is portrayed in 
the countenances, while the physical strength of all 
the three figures is evidently sinking under the irresist- 
ible power of the huge reptiles wreathed around their 
exhausted limbs. One son, in whose side a serpent 
has fixed his deadly fangs, seems to be fainting; the 
other, not yet bitten, tries (and the futility of the at- 
tempt is faithfully shown) to disengage one foot from 
the serpent’s embrace. The father, Laocoon, himself, 
is mighty in his sufferings: every muscle is in extreme 
action, and his hands and feet are convulsed with pain- 
ful energy. -Yet there is nothing frightful, disgusting, 
or contrary to beauty in the countenance. Suffering 
is faithfully and strongly depicted there, but it is rather 
the exhibition of mental anguish than of the repul- 
sive and undignified contortions of mere physical pain. 
_ The whole of this figure displays the most intimate 
knowledge of anatomy and of outward form; the lat- 
ter selected with care, and freed from any vulgarity 
of common individual nature; indeed, the single figure 
of Laocoon may be fairly referred to, as one of the 
finest specimens existing of that combination of truth 
and beauty, which is so essential to the production of 
. perfect sculpture, and which can alone ensure for it 
lasting admiration. The youths are of a smaller 
standard than the proportion of the father; a liberty 
hardly justifiable, but taken, probably, with the view of 
heightening the effect of the principal figure. The 
right arm of Laocoon is a restoration, but so ably 
done, though only in plaster, that the deficiency is 
said to be scarcely a blemish. It is not certain what 
modern artist has the merit of this restoration, though 
it is thought that the arm it now bears was the plas- 
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ter-model of Michael Angelo, who was charged with 
the task of adding a marble arm, but left the one 
which he had destined for this object unfinished, in a fit 
of despair. Some antiquarians have thought that the 
original action of the arm was not extended, but that 
this limb was bent back towards the head; and they 
have supported their hypothesis by the fact of there 
being a rough and broken surface where they think the 
hand, or perhaps a fold of the serpent, may have come 
in contact with the hair. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 
18, p. 823, seg.— Heyne, Antiq. Auff., vol. 2, p. 34, 
seqq.— Winckelmann, Werke., vol. 6, p. 101, seqg.— 
Id., vol. 5, p. 105.—Id., vol. 7, p. 189.—TId., vol. 5, 
p. 250.—Lessing, Laocoon, § 5, p. 76, &c.) 

Laopamia, I. a daughter of Acastus and Astyda- 
mia, and wife of Protesilaus. (Vid. Protesilaus.) 
When she received intelligence of the death of her 
husband in the Trojan war, she caused an image of 
him to be formed, which she would never allow to be 
out of her sight. Her father ordered the image to be 
burned, that her thoughts might be diverted from her 
loss; but Laodamia threw herself into the flames, and 
perished along with it. ‘Thence probably the tradition 
adopted by some poets, that the gods restored life to 
Protesilaus for three hours, and that this hero, finding 
the decree irreversible, by which he was to return 
to the shades below, prevailed on Laodamia to ac- 
company him thither. She was also called Phylacéa. 
(Virg., Hin., 6, 447.—Ovid, Her., 13.—Hygin., fab., 
104.)—IJ. A daughter of Bellerophon by Achemone, 
the daughter of King Iobates. She had a son by Ju- 
piter, called Sarpedon. (Vzd. Sarpedon.) 

Laopics, I. a daughter of Priam and Hecuba, be- 
came enamoured of Acamas, son of Theseus, when he 
came with Diomedes from the Greeks to Troy with 
an embassy to demand the restoration of Helen, and 
had by him a son named Munitus. She afterward 
married Telephus, and, on his desertion of her at the 
time he abandoned the Trojan cause, she became the 
wife of Helicaon, the son of Antenor. The rest of 
her story is variously related. Some make her, after 
the capture of Troy, to have thown herself from the 
summit of a rocky ravine when pursued by the Greeks ; 
others, to have been swallowed up by the earth in 
accordance with her own prayer; and others again, 
to have been recognised by Acamas, when ‘Troy 
was taken, and to have returned with him to Greece. 
(Tzetz., ad Lycophr., 314, 495.)—II. One of the three 
daughters of Agamemnon, called also Electra. (Ved. 
Electra.)—III. The wife of Antiochus, one of Philip’s 
officers, and mother of Seleucus Nicator. (Consult 
Justin, 15, 4.\—IV. The sister and wife of Antio- 
chus Theos, by whom she became the mother of Se- 
leucus Callinicus and Antiochus Hierax. (Justin, 
27, 9.)\—V. A daughter of Mithradates, king of Pon- 
tus. She married Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. 
—VI. The sister and wife of Mithradates Evpator. 
(Consult Justin, 37, 8.)—VII. Wife of Ariarathes V., 
king of Cappadocia. (Vid. Ariarathes V.) 

Laonic#a, I. a city of Phrygia, in the southwestern 
angle of the country. It was situate on the river Ly- 
cus (hence called Aaodixera éxit Avew, Luodicea ad 
Lycum), and stood on the borders of Phrygia, Caria, 
and Lydia. Its situation coincides exactly with that 
of Cydrara mentioned by Herodotus (7, 30.—Vid. 
Cydrara). Pliny, however (5, 29), makes its early 
name to have been Diospolis, changed subsequently 
to Rhoas. It contained three boundary stones, as be- 
ing on the borders of three provinces, and hence is 
commonly called by the ecclesiastical writers Trime- 
taria. Its name of Laodicea was given to it by Anti- 
ochus Theos, in honour of his wife Laodice. He re- 
established it. (Steph. Byz., s. v.) Under the Ro- 
mans it became a very flourishing commercial city. 
It is supposed to have been destroyed during the in- 
road of Timur Leng, A.D. 1402. (Ducas, p. 42, 
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seqq.—Chalcond., p. 85.) The ruins of Laodicea are 
now called by the Turks Eski Hissar. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 181.— Leake’s Journal, p. 
154, seqgq.)—II. Scabiosa, a city of Syria, southwest 
of Emesa and of the Orontes. It is sometimes, though 
erroneously, styled Cabiosa. The epithet Scabiosa 
must have reference to the leprosy, or some cutaneous 
complaint, very prevalent here in the time of the Ro- 
man power. Its previous name under the Greeks was 
Aaodixera 4 mpoc Atbivy, Laodicea ad Inbanum 
(Strabo, 753.—Plin., 5, 23), and it must have been sit- 
uate, therefore, near the northeastern part of the chain 
of Libanus, in the plain Marsyas, which Pococke (2, 
p. 204) mentions, though he is silent respecting its 
ancient name. Its site must be looked for to the 
west of the modern Hasseiah, a day’s journey to the 
southwest of the modern Hems, the ancient Emesa. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 428.)—III. A mar- 
itime city of Syria, on an eminence near the coast, 
called, for distinction’ sake, Aaodikeva éxi tH Saddr- 
7H, Laodicea ad Mare. (Strab., '751.—Plin., 21, 5.) 
It was built by Seleucus Nicator, and named in hon- 
our of his mother; and Strabo ranks it among the 
four principal cities of the country. (Compare Ap- 
pian, B. Syr., c. 27.) The fruitfulness of the adja- 
cent country, and the quantity of good wine made in 
this quarter, which furnished a great article of trade 
with Alexandrea, were the chief reasons that induced 
Seleucus to found this city. Laodicea may, in fact, 
be regarded as the harbour of Antiochia. ‘The an- 
cient writers praise its excellent port, and it would 
seem, even at the present day, to show traces of the 
works constructed to give security and convenience 
to the harbour. (Pococke, 2, p. 287.— Walpole’s Me- 
moirs, vol. 2, p. 138.) In the civil war after Cesar’s 
death, Dolabella stood a long siege in this place ; it 
was finally taken, and suffered severely. (Duo Cass., 
47, 30.— Appian, B. Cw., 4, 62.) Hence Antony 
declared it independent, and freed it from all tribute. 
(Appian, B. Cw., 5,7.) It again suffered from Pes- 
cennius Niger (Malala, Chron., 11, p. 125), and there- 
fore his more successful competitor Severus did all in 
his power to restore it to its former condition. Among 
other favours shown it, he made the place a colony 
withthe Jus Italicum. (Ulpian, 1. 50, Digest. Tit., 
15, de censibus.) 'The modern name is Ladikié. 
The modern city suffered severely from an earthquake 
in 1797, the greater part of the buildings having been 
thrown down. These have been rebuilt, though less 
substantially than before. Scarcely any wine is now 
made here, and few vines are planted. (Walpole’s 
Memoirs, vol. 2, p. 188.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, 
pt. 1, p. 450.)—IV. Combusta (7 Karaxexavpuévn), a 
city of Asia Minor or Lycaonia, northwest of Iconium. 
Its name is supposed to be owing to the frequent 
breaking forth of subterranean fires in the vicinity. 
Strabo mentions this as peculiarly the case in the parts 
of Phrygia to the west of Laodicea, which were hence 
termed Catacecaumene (Kataxexavuévn. — Strabo, 
579). The place itself was unimportant, and would 
only seem to have been mentioned by Strabo and 
Pliny from the circumstance of its having been situ- 
ated on the great road from the western coast through 
Melitene to the Euphrates. Leake (Journal, p. 25) 
gives the modern name as Yorgan Ladik, and speaks 
of numerous fragments of ancient architecture found 
there.—V. A city of Media, on the confines of Persia. 
(Pliny, 6; 26.)—VI. A city of Mesopotamia, near 
Seleucia. (Pliny, 4, 26.) 

Laomépon, son of Ilus, king of Troy, married Stry- 
mo, the daughter of the Scamander, by whom he had 
Tithonus, Lampus, Clitius, Hicetaon, Podarces (after- 
ward called Priam), and Hesione, together with two 
other daughters. He had also, by the nymph Calybe, 
ason named Bucolion. (Jl., 6, 23.) The two dei- 
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Jupiter to be subservient for one year to the will of 
Laomedon, contracted to build a wall around Troy 
for a stipulated sum. When, however, this labour 
was accomplished, Laomedon refused to pay the 
amount agreed on, and dismissed the two deities, 
threatening to cut off their ears. He even menaced 
to tie Apollo hand and foot, and transport him to the 
distant islands. (Jl., 21,441.) To punish him, Apol- 
lo sent a pestilence, and Neptune a flood bearing a 
huge sea-monster, which carried off all the people to 
be found in the plain.—For the rest of his story, con- 
sult the article Hesione. 

LaomEpontTiUs, an epithet applied to the Trojans 
from their king Laomedon. (Virg., Ain., 4, 542; 
7, 105; 8, 18.) 

LaomEponTi1Ap#, a patronymic given to the Tro- 
jans, from Laomedon their king. (Virg., Ain., 3, 248.) 

Lapuystivum, a mountain in Beotia, about twenty sta- 
dia to the north of Coronea, on which Jupiter had a tem- 
ple, whence he was called Laphystius. It was here 
that Athamas prepared to immolate Phrixus and Helle, 
whom Jupiter saved by sending them a golden ram. 
(Pausan., 9, 34.) 

LaritH~, a tribe or people of Thessaly, whose con- 
test with the Centaurs forms a conspicuous legend in 
classical mythology. (Vid. Centauri, where a full ac- 
count is given.) 

Lara or Larunpa, one of the Naiads, daughter 
of the river Almon in Latium, famous for her beauty 
and her loquacity, which her parents long endeavour- 
ed to correct, but in vain. She revealed to Juno the 
amours of her husband Jupiter with Juturna, for which 
the god cut off her tongue, and ordered Mercury to 
conduct her to the infernal regions. The god violated 
her by the way, and she became the mother of the 
Lares. (Vid. Lares.—Ovid, Fast., 2, 585, seqq.) 

Lxres, gods of inferior power at Rome, of human 
origin, who presided over houses and families. There 
were various classes of them, such as Lares Urbani, to 
preside over the cities; Famzliares, over houses; Rus- 
tact, over the country ; Compitales, over crossways ; 
Marini, over the sea; Viales, over the roads, &c. If 
we closely examine into the nature of the Penates and 
that of the Lares, we will readily perceive why the for- 
mer have a higher rank assigned them in the hierarchy 
of the Genii than the latter. In fact, the Penates were 
originally gods; they were the powers of nature per- 
sonified ; powers, the wonderful and mysterious action 
of which produces and upholds whatever is necessary 
to life, to the common good, to the prosperity of indi- 
viduals and families; whatever, in fine, the human 
species cannot bestow upon itself. The case is quite 
different with the Lares. ‘These were originally hu- 
man beings themselves ; men like unto us in every 
respect, who lived upon the earth, and who, becoming 
pure spirits after death, loved still to hover round the 
dwelling which they once inhabited, to weigh ore its 
safety, and to guard it with as much care as the faith- 
ful dog does the possessions of its master. Having 
once partaken of our mortal condition, they know t. 
better from what quarter danger is wont to menace, 
and what assistance to render to those whose situa- 
tion was once in every respect their own. They keep 
off, therefore, danger from without, while the Penates, 
residing in the interior of the dwelling, pour forth 
benefits upon its inmates with bountiful hands. The 
fundamental idea on which rests the doctrine of the 
Lares, is intimately connected with all the psychology 
and pneumatology of the ancient Italians. According 
to Apuleius (De Genio Socrat., vol. 2, p. 237, ed. 
Bip.). the demons which once had inhabited, as souls, 
human bodies, were called Lemures: this name there- 
fore designated, in general, the spirit separated from 
the body. Such a spirit, if it adopted its posterity ; if 
it took possession, with favourable power, of the 
abode of its children, was called Lar i ine 
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on the contrary, by reason of the faults committed in 
life, it found in the grave no resting-place, it appeared 
to men as a phantom; inoffensive to the good, but 
terrible to the wicked. Its name was in that case Lar- 
va. (Festus, p. 200, ed. Dacier.—Bulenger, de Pro- 
dig., 4, 20.—Grav., Thes. Antig. Rom., 5, p. 480, 
seqgq.) As, however, there was no way of precisely 
ascertaining what had been the lot of a deceased per- 
son, whether he had become, for example, a Lar or a 
Larva, it was customary to give to the dead the gen- 
eral appellation of Manes. (Deus Manis.) Varro, 
in a more extended sense, if we credit Arnobius, re- 
garded the Lares, at one time, as identical with the 
Manes, the tutelary genii of the living and the dead; 
at another time, as gods and heroes roaming in the air; 
and at another, again, as spirits or souls separated from 
bodies, as Lemures or Larve. The mother of the 
Lares was called Lara or Larunda. (Arnobius, adv. 
Gent., 3, 41.—Macrob., Sat., 1, 7.—Marina, gh Attt., 
2, p. 373.) This conception of the Lares, as the souls 
of fathers and of forefathers, protectors of their chil- 
dren, and watching over the safety of their descend- 
ants, necessarily gave rise to the custom of burying 
the dead within the dwelling. (Serv., ad Virg., 4in., 
5, 64.—Id., ad Ain., 6, 152.—Isidor., Orig., 15, 11. 
—Zoega, de Obelisc., p. 269.) Men wished to have 
near them these tutelary genii, in order to be certain 
of their assistance and support. In process of time, 
however, this custom was prohibited at Rome by the 
laws of the Twelve Tables. (Cic., de Leg., 2, 23.) 
It was general in early Greece, and among the prim- 
itive population of Italy. (Plat., Min., p. 254, ed. 
Bekker.)—The meaning attached to the word Lar 
being of itself extremely general, had among the an- 
cients different acceptations. (Compare Miller, de 


— Dus Romanorum Laribus et Penatibus, p. 60.) Anal- 


ogous to the demons (or genii) and heroes of the 
Greeks, the Lares, pure spirits, invisible masters and 
protectors, and everywhere present, limited, as little 
as the Penates, their domain to the domestic hearth. 
The Etrurians, and the Romans after them, had their 
Lares publict and Lares privati. (Hempel., de Diis 
Laribus, p. xxiv.,seqq.) The Lares were supposed to 


assist at all gatherings together of men, at all public 


assemblies or reunions, in all transactions of men, in 
all the most important affairs of the state as well as of 
individuals. Born in the house, in the bosom of the 
family, the notion of Lares went forth by little and lit- 
tle; extended itself to the streets, to the public ways; 
above all, to the cross-roads, where the peril was great- 
er for passengers, and where assistance was more im- 
mediately necessary. From this it extended itself to 
communities, to entire cities, and even to whole coun- 
tries. Hence the numerous classes of the Lares and 
their various denominations, such as viales, ruales, 
compitales, grundiles, hostiles, &c. If each individ- 
ual had his Lar, his genius, his guardian spirit, even 
the infant at the breast ; so entire families, and whole 
races and nations, were equally under the protection 
of one of these tutelar deities. Here the Lares be- 
came in some degree confounded with the Heroes, 
that is, with the spirits of those who, having deserved 
well of their country while on earth, continued to 
watch over and protect it. from that mansion in the 
skies to which their merits had exalted them. It 
would seem, too, that at times, the worship of these 


; pubig Lares, like that of the public Penates, was not 
‘Wl 


out some striking resemblance to that rendered 
to the great national divinities. The proof that the 
Lares were not always clearly distinguished from the 
gods, or, at least, were closely assimilated to the de- 
mons and heroes, is found in an ancient inscription: 


“The Lares, powerful in heaven” (Lares Coilo po- 


tentes), that is, most probably, inhabiting the region of 
the air, where they exercised their power. (Grev., 
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All that the house contained was confided to the super- 
intending care of these vigilant genii: they were set 
as a watch over all things large and small, and hence 
the name of Prestites, which is sometimes given 
them. (Ovid, Fast., 5, 128, 133.) Hence the dog 
was the natural symbol of the Lares; an image of this 
animal was placed by the side of their statues, or else 
these were covered with the skin of a dog. (Creuzer, 
Comment. Herod., 1, p. 239.)—The ordinary altar on 
which sacrifices were offered to the Lares was the 
domestic hearth. The victims consisted of a hog 
(Horat., Od., 3, 23) or a fowl; sometimes, with the 
rich, of a young steer; to them were also presented 
the first of all the fruits of the season, and libations of 
wine were poured out. In all the family repasts, the 
first thing done was to cast a portion of all the viands 
into the fire that burned on the hearth, in honour of the 
Lares. In the form of marriage, called coémiio, the 
bride always threw a piece of money on the hearth to 
the Lares of her family, and deposited another in the 
neighbouring cross-road, in order to obtain admission, 
as it were, into the dwelling of her husband: (Non. 
Marc. de propr. Serm., c. 12, p. 784, ed. Gothofred.) 
Young persons, after their fifteenth year, consecrated 
to the Lares the bulla which they had worn from in- 
fancy. (Pers., Sat., 5, 31.) Soldiers, when their 
time of service was once ended, dedicated to these 
powerful genii the arms with which they had fought 
the battles of their country. (Ovid, Trist., 4, 8, 21.) 
Captives and slaves restored to freedom consecrated 
to the Lares the fetters from which they had just been 
freed. (Horat., Sat., 1,5.) Before undertaking a 
journey, or after a successful return, homage was paid 
to these deities, their protection was implored, or 
thanks were rendered for their guardian care. (Ovid, 
Trist., 1,3, 33.— Miller, de Dus Rom. Lar. et Penat., 
p. 70.—L£»v. Otto, de Dus vialibus, c. 9.) The new 
master of a house crowned the Lares, in order to ren- 
der them propitious; a custom which was of the 
most universal nature, and which was perpetuated to 
the latesttimes. (Plaut., Trinum., 1, 2, 1.—Creuzer, 
Comment. Herod., 1, p. 235.) The proper place for 
worshipping the Lares, and where their images stood, 
was called Larartum, a sort of domestic chapel in 
the Atrium, where were also to be seen the images 
and busts of the family ancestors. The rich had often 
two Lararia, one large and the other small ; they had 
also ‘“‘ Masters of the Lares,’’ and ‘“‘ Decurios of the 
Lares,’’ namely, slaves specially charged with the care 
of these domestic chapels and the images of their di- 
vinities. As to the poor, their Lares had to be con- 
tent with the simple hearth, where honours not less 
simple were paid to them. (For farther details re- 
specting the Lararia, consult Guther., de Veteri jure 
Pontificio, 3, 10.—Grev., Thes., 5, p. 139.)—Certain 
public festivals were also celebrated in honour of the 
Lares, called Lararia and Compitalia. The period 
for their celebration fell in the month of December, 
a little after that of the Saturnalia. On this occasion 
the Lares were worshipped as propitious deities : 
hence these festivals were marked by a gay and joyful 
character, and thus formed a direct contrast to the 
gloomy Lemuria. The Compitalia, dedicated to the 
Lares Compitales, were celebrated in the open air, in 
the cross-roads (ubi vie competunt, in compitis.—Dio. 
Hal., 4, 14.—Aul. Gell., N. A., 10, 24.—Siccama in 
Fastos Calend. Rom.— Grav., Thes., 8, p. 69, &c.) ; 
the day of their celebration was not fixed. They 
were introduced at Rome by Servius Tullius, who left 
to the senate the care of determining the period when 
they should be held. In early times, children were 
immolated to the goddess Mania, the mother, accord- 
ing to some, of the Lares, to propitiate her favour for 
the protection of the family. This barbarous rite was 
subsequently abolished, and little balls of wool were 
hung up in the stead of human offerings at the gates 
. as 
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of dwellings. Macrobius (Saé., 1,'7) informs us, that 
it was Junius Brutus who, after the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, introduced a new form of sacrifice, by vir- 
tue of which, heads of garlic and poppies were offered 
up in place of human heads, ut, pro capitibus, capit- 
thus supplicaretur, in accordance with the oracle of 
Apollo. Every family, during these festivals, brought 
a cake for an offering; slaves enjoyed a perfect equal- 
ity with their masters, as on the Saturnalia; and it 
was slaves, not free men, that assisted the priests in 
the sacrifices offered up on this occasion to the tute- 
lary geniiof the ways. (Dion. Hal.,4 —Cic., ad Att., 
7, 7.—Horat., Od., 3, 17, 14, and Mitscherlich, ad 
Aorat., 1. c.) Jn case of death in a family, a sacrifice 
of sheep was offered up to the family Lares. (Cic., de 
Leg., 2, 22,55, where we must read, with Gérenz, 
vervecibus.—Marini, Atti, &c., 1, p. 373.)—As re- 
gards the forms under which the Lares were repre- 
sented, it may be observed, that it differed often but 
little from that of the Penates. Thus, on the coins 
of the Cesian family, they are represented as two 
young men, seated, their heads covered with helmets, 
and holding spears in their hands, while a dog watch- 
es at their feet. Sometimes, as we have already re- 
marked, the heads of the Lares are represented as 
covered with, or their mantle as formed of, the skin 
of a dog. At other times we find the Lares resem- 
bling naked children, with the bulla hanging from the 
neck, and always accompanied by the attribute of the 
dog. (Creuzer, Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 2, pt. 
1, p.416, segg.) 

_Larinum, a town of Apulia, which appears to have 
belonged once to the Frentani, from the name of Lari- 
nates Frentani attached to its inhabitants by Pliny (3, 
12). It was situate on the road which led from Pice- 
num into Apulia. (ZLiv., 22,18.) Its ruins, which 
are said to be considerable, occupy the site called La- 
rina Vecchio. (Romanelli, vol. 3, p. 20.) 


Larissa, I. a town of Syria, on the western side of 


the Orontes, southeast of Apamea. It was either 
founded or else re-established by Seleucus Nicator. 
(Appian, B. Syr., c. 57.) Pliny calls the inhabitants 
Larisszi (5, 23). The city appears to have made no 
figure in history. Its true Oriental name would seem 
to have been Szzara, or something closely resembling 
it. Stephanus Byzantinus(s. v.) gives Sizara (Zé¢apa) 
as the Syriac name of the place, and Abulfeda (Tab. 
Syr., p. 110) and other Arabian writers speak of a 
fortress in this quarter named Schaizar or Sjaizar. 
(Compare Schuliens, Index ad Vitam Saladini, s. v. 
Siajzarum.)—II. A town of Lydia, in the Caystrian 
field, and territory of Ephesus. It had a famous tem- 
ple of Apollo. Larissa was situate near Mount Tmo- 
lus, 180 stadia from Ephesus, and 30 stadia from Tral- 
les, on the northern side of the Messogis. The adja- 
cent country produced very good wine. (Strabo, 620.) 
III. A town on the coast of Troas, north of Colone 
and Alexandrea Troas. Whether it is the same with 
the place assigned by Homer to the Pelasgi (Z., 2, 
841) is uncertain. Strabo, however, decides in favour 
of the Larissa below Cuma. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
6, pt. 3, p. 465.)—IV. A town of AZolis, in Asia Mi- 
nor, to the southeast of Cyme, and on the northern 
bank of the Hermus. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, 
p- 394.) It is supposed by Strabo to have been the 
same with the Larissa mentioned by Homer (Jl., 2, 
841), and was called by the Aolians, after it was ta- 
ken by them from the Pelasgi, Phriconis, for distinc- 
tion’ sake from the other Larissas. Cyme was also 
named Phriconis. (Strabo, 621.) Another appella- 
tion given to the place was Larissa Aigyptiaca, be- 
cause it was said to have been one of the towns which 
Cyrus the elder gave to the Egyptians who had come 
over to him from the army of Cresus. (Xen., Cyrop., 
7, 1,45.—Compare Hist. Gr., 3,1, '7.) In Strabo’s 
a place was uninhabited—V. A city of Assy- 
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ria, on the banks of the Tigris. The ten thousand 
found it deserted and in ruins. Xenophon states that 
it had been once inhabited by the Medes. (Anab., 3, 
4, 7.) Bochart (Geogr. Sacr., 4, 23) considers it 
identical with the city mentioned in Genesis (10, 12) 
under the name of Resen; but Michaelis opposes this. 
(Spicileg. Geogr. Hebr., vol. 1, p. 247.)—VI. An an- 
cient and flourishing city of Thessaly, on the river 
Peneus, to the northeast of Pharsalus. It is not men- 
tioned by Homer, unless, indeed, the Argos Pelasgi- 
cum of the poet is to be identified with it (J7., 2, 681), 
and this notion would not be entirely groundless if, as 
Strabo (440) informs us, there was once a city named 
Argos close to Larissa. The same geographer has 
enumerated all the ancient towns of the latter name, 
and we may collect from his researches that it was pe- 
culiar to the~Pelasgi, since all the countries in which 
it was found had at different periods been occupied by 
that people. (Compare Dion. Hal., 1,21.) This city 
was placed in that-most fertile part of the province 
which had been occupied by the Perrhebi, who were 
partly expelled by Larisseans, while the rest were 
kept in close subjection, and rendered tributary. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, the constitution of this city was 
democratical. Its magistrates were elected by the 
people, and considered themselves as dependant on 
their favour. 
will account for the support which the Athenians de- 
rived from the republic of Larissa during the Pelopon- 
nesian war. (Thucyd., 2, 32.) The Aleuade, men- 
tioned by Herodotus as princes of Thessaly at the time 
of the Persian invasion, were natives of this city. 
(Herod., 9, 58.) Diodorus Siculus (16, 61) informs 
us, that the citadel of Larissa was a place of great 
strength. Though the territory of this city was rich _ 
and fertile, it was subject to great losses, caused by 
the inundations of the Peneus. (Strabo, 440.—Plin., 
4, 8.—Hierocl., Synecdem., p. 642.) Dr. Clarke states 
that he could discover no ruins at Larissa, which still 
retains the ancient name; but that the inhabitants gave 
the name of Old Larissa to a Paleo Castro, which is 
situated upon some very high rocks, at four hours’ dis- 
tance towards the east (vol. 7, p. 339). Dr, Holland 
and Mr. Dodwell are, however, of opinion, that the 
modern Larissa stands upon the remains of the ancient 
city. (Holland’s Travels, p. 390.—Dodwell’s Tour, 
vol. 2, p. 100.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 385, 
seqq.)—VII. Cremaste, so called from the steepness 
of its situation, a city of Thessaly in the district Phthi- 
otis, and south of Phthiotic Thebe. It lay in the do- 
mains of Achilles, and it is probably from that circum- 
stance that Virgil gives him the title of Larisscus, 
unless this epithet is a general one for Thessalicus. 
Dodwell thought he discovered the ruins of this place 


at about three quarters of an hour’s distance from the - 


village of Gradista (vol. 2, p. 81.—Compare Gell’s 
Itinerary of Greece, p. 252.) —VIII. An old town of 
the Pelasgi in Attica, near Mount Hymettus. Some 
ruins, indicative of the site of an ancient town near the 
monastery of Syriani, at the foot of Mount Trelo Vou- 
mi, have been thought to correspond with this ancient 
Pelasgic settlement. (Strabo, 440.)—IX. A town on 
the confines of Elis endless. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 
3, 2, 17.)—X. The acropolis of Argos, deriving its 
name, as was said, from Larissa, daughter of Pelas- 
gus. It was also called Aspis. (Plut., Vit. Cleom. 
—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3; p. 244.) Hite 

Larissaus, an epithet applied by Virgil (4in., 2, 
197; 11, 404) to Achilles, either with reference to 
the town of Larissa Cremaste, which lay within his 
dominions (vid. Larissa VII.), or as equivalent gen- 
erally to Thessalicus. Heyne prefers the latter inter- 
pretation (ad An., 2, 197). 
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Larissus, a river of Achaia, forming the line of sep- 
aration between that country and Elis. (Pawsan., 7, — 


(Aristot., de Rep.,.5, 6.) This fact ~ 


17.—Plin., 4, 5.) Strabo informs us that it flowed 
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from Mount Seollis, which Homer (JL, 11, 757) des- | in the temple of Diana on the Aventine, for themselves 
ignates by the name of “Olenian rock.” (Strabo, | and the Latins. Tarquinius Priscus assumed the pres- 


387.) The modern name of this river is Risso or 
Mana. (Cramer's Ane. Greece, vol. 3, p. 73.) 
Lanive, Lacus, a lake of Cisalpine Gaul, north of 
the Padus, and east of the Lacua: Verbanus, The 
name Larius is supposed to have been of Etrarian ori- 
yin. Whatever truth, however, there may have been 
in this conjecture, there is no mention of the name 
prior to the time of Polybius, who, as Strabo (209) re- 
ports, ealimated its length at 300 stadia and its breadth 
at 30, or 38 miles by 4, Servius says that Cato reck- 
oned 60 miles from one extremity to the other, and the 
real distance, including the Lake of Chiavenna, is not 
short of that measurement , 90 that Virgil (Georg., 2, 
159) seems justified in saying, “ Anne lacus tantos? 
te Lari moxime—” The younger Pliny had two vil- 
las on this lake, which he describes (I7pist., 9, 7). 
The one which he calls his Tragedy stood probably 
at Bellagio, a8 from thence the view extends over 
rms of the lake. The intermitting fountain, of 
“hé gives an account (4, 20), still exists under 
ae of Plimanu. ‘This lake receives the Addua 
ich again emerges from it, and pursues its 

oO) The modern name is Lago di Co- 

md, ern Como, the ancient Comum, The 
vn) urrounding country is bighly picturesque, being cov- 
, ored with vineyards, interspersed with beautiful villas, 
and skirted by lofty mountains. A headland, ron- 
ning boldly into the lake at its southern end, causes it 
to branch off into two arms, at the extremity of the 
western one of which the town of Como is situate. 
~ Lane or Lanris Torumnivs, a king of the Veien- 
_, tes, slain in battle by Cornelius Cossus. (Vid. Spo- 
lia Opimna.—Li,, 4, 17.—Id., 4, 19.) 

Larrivs Itorus, L 'T., « consul, who appeased a 
sedition raised by the poorer citizens, and was the first 
dictator ever chosen at Rome, B.C, 498 
18,)—IT, 
stood the fury of Porsenna’s army at the head of a 
bridge while the communication was cutting down be- 
hind them. His companions were Cocles and Her- 

— minins, (Vid. Cocles,—Liv., 2, 10, 18.—Dionys. H. 


—Val. Mat, 3, 2.) 
. Lanvm, a name given to the wicked spirits and ap- 
_ paritions which, according to the notions of the Ro- 
mans, issued from their graves in the night, and came 
to terrify the world. (Consult remarks under the ar- 


ticle Lares.) 
Lass, celebrated dithyrambic poet, born at Her- 
mione in Argolis, and, according to some authorities, 
the instructer of Pindar. (Thom. Mag., Vit. Pind.) 
He was contemporary with Simonides (Aristoph., 
Veup., 1\401.—Schol., Vesp., 1402), and flourished in 
the reign of Hipparchus at Athens (Herod., 7, 6), and 
in the reign of Darius, (Schol., Vesp., 1401.) He 
was the first that introduced the dithyrambic measure 
into the celebrations at the Olympic games. The 
poet Archilochus, however, who was much older than 
Lasus, uses the word Dithyrambus in two verses cited 
by mus (p, 628), #0 that Lasus could not have 

been the inventor of this species of measure. (Bent- 

~ bey, Diss. on Phalaris, p. 254, ed, 1816.) 

“Lain at Fanim, or Latin Holydays, a festival 
among the Romans. It was originally the solemn 
meeting of the cantons of Latium, and afterward, on 
the overthrow of the Latin republic, was converted 
in! nan celebration. At first the Romans took 
. members of the Latin confederacy, into 
had entered by virtue of an old treaty, 


“ 


the Alban Mount; a 
or, none but he cor 


261, which placed the thirty cities of La- 
fect equality with the Romans. ‘The place 
hival 0| confederate republic, and acknowle 
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d we are: told that the | 


idency on the Alban Mount, as it was subsequently 
exercised by the chief magistrates of Rome, after the 
dissolution of the Latin state; but the opinion that 
Tarquinius instituted the festival is quite erroneous, 
as its antiquity is proved to have been far higher. 
Like the Greek festivals, this Latin one ensured a sa- 
ered truce. It lasted four days. ‘The consuls always 
celebrated the Latin Holydays before they set out to 
| their provinces; and if they had not been rightly per- 
| formed, or if anything had been omitted, it was neces- 
sary that they should be repeated. (Consult on this 
whole subject Niebuhr, Rom. Hist., vol. 2, p. 16, 
seqq., Eng. transl.) 

Latini, the inhabitants of Latium. (Vid. Latium.) 

Latinus, I. a son of Faunus by Marica, king of the 
Aborigines in Italy, who from him were called Latini. 
He married Arata, by whom he had a son and a daugh- 
ter. The son died in his infancy, and the daughter, 
called Lavinia, was secretly promised in marriage by 
her mother to Turnus, king of the Rutuli, one of her 
most powerful admirers. ‘The gods opposed this union, 
and the oracles declared that Lavinia must become the 
wife of a foreign prince. ‘The arrival of AZneas in It- 
aly seerned favourable to the realization of this predic- 
tion, and Latinus was prompted to become the friend 
and ally of the Trojan prince, and to offer him his 
daughter in marriage. ‘Turnus, upon this, declared 
war against the king and /dneas, but lost his life in 
battle by the hand of the latter, who thereupon receiv- 
ed Lavinia as his spouse. Latinus died soon after, and 
Aineas succeeded him on the throne of Latium. So 
says the fabulous legend. | (Vid. /Eneas.—Virg., Ain., 
9, &c.—Ovid, Met., 13, &c.; Fast., 2, &c.—Dion. 
Hal., 1, 13.—TLiv., 1, 1, &c.—Justin, 43, 1.)—IL” 
A son si Sys Eneas, surnamed also Sylvyius. He 


(Liv., 2, | was the fifth king of the Latins, and succeeded his fa- 
deh one of the three Romans who with- | ther. 


(Dion. Hal., 1, 15.) 
_ Larviom, a country of Italy, lying south of Etruria, 
from which it was separated by the Tiber.—The ear- 
liest records of Italian history, as we are assured by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1, 9), represented the 
plains of Latium as first inhabited by the Siculi, a 
people of obscure origin, but who would be entitled to 
our notice from the circumstance above mentioned, 
even had they not acquired additional historical im- 
portance from their subsequent migration to the cele- 
brated island from them named Sicily. (Vid. Siculi.) 
Ancient writers do not seem agreed as to the name of 
the people who compelled the Siculi to abandon La- 
tium. Dionysius informs us, that Philistus ascribed 
their expulsion to the Umbri and Pelasgi. Thucydi-— 
des refers the same event to the Opici; while Anti- 
ochus of Syracuse, a still more ancient writer, repre- 
sents the Siculi as flying from the Ginotri. Notwith- 
standing this apparent discrepance, it is pretty evident, 
that under these different names of Umbri, Opici, and 
(Enotri, the same people are designated whom Dionys- 
ius and the Roman historians usually term Aborigi- 
nes. (Ant. Rom, 1, 10.) The Aborigines, inter- 
mixing with several Pelasgic colonies, occupied La- 
tium, and soon formed themselves into the several 
communities of Latini, Rutuli, Hernici, and Volsci, 
even prior to the Trojan war and the supposed arrival 
of ASneas.—The name of Prisci Latini was first given 
to certain cities of Latium, supposed to have been col- 
onized by Latinus Sylvius, one of the kings of Alba, 
| but most of which were afterward conquered and 
stroyed by Ancus Marcius and Tarquinius P 
(Liv., 1, 3.) In the reign of Tar 
we find the Latin nation united un 
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tious prince as the protector 
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experienced a total defeat near the Lake Regillus, and 
were obliged to sue for peace. (Dion. Hal., 6, 18.) 
According to this historian, the Latins received the 
thanks of the Roman senate, some years afterward, 
for having taken no advantage of the disturbances at 
Rome, which finally led to the secession of the people 
to Mons Sacer, and for having, on the contrary, offered 
every assistance in their power on that occasion; he 
adds also that a perpetual league was formed at that time 
between the Romans and the Latins. However, about 
143 years afterward, we find the latter openly rebell- 
ing, and refusing to supply the usual quota of troops 
which they had agreed to furnish as allies of Rome. 
Their bold demand, which was urged through L. An- 
nius Setinus, in the Roman senate, that one of the 
consuls at least should be chosen out of their nation, 
led to an open rupture. A war followed, which was 
rendered remarkable from the circumstances of the 
execution of the young Manlius by order of his father, 
and the devotion of Decius. After having been de- 
feated in several encounters, the Latins were reduced 
to subjection, with the exception of a few towns, 
which experienced greater lenity, and Latium thence- 
forth ceased to be an independent state. (Luv., 8, 
14.—Plin., 34,5.) At that time the rights of Roman 
citizens had been granted to a few only of the Latin 
cities; but at a later period the Gracchi sought to 
level all such distinctions between the Latins and the 
Romans. This measure, however, was not carried. 
The Social war followed ; and though the confederates 
were finally conquered, after a long and desperate 
contest, the senate thought it advisable to decree, 
that all the Latin cities which had not taken part with 
the allies should enjoy the rights of Roman citizens. 
Many of these towns were, however, deprived of their 
privileges by Sylla ; and it was not till the close of the 
republic that the Latins were admitted generally to par- 
ticipate in all the rights and immunities enjoyed by the 
Quirites. (Suet., Vit. Jul., 8.—Ascon., Ped. in Pis 
p- 490.—On the Jus Latii and Jus Italicum, ped, 
Laipsius, ad Tacit., Ann., 11, 24.— Panvin., Comm. 
Reip. Rom., 3, p. 329.—Spanheim, Orb. Rom., 1, 
16.)—The name of Latium was at first given to that 
portion of Italy only which extends from the mouth of 
the Tiber to the Circzan promontory, a distance of 
about 50 miles along the coast ; but subsequently this 
' latter boundary was removed to the river Liris, whence 
arose the distinction of Latzwm Antiquum and Novum. 
(Strabo, 231.— Plin., 3,5.) Ata still later period, 
the southern boundary of Latium was extended from 
the Liris to the mouth of the river Vulturnus and the 
Massic hills. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 1, seqq.) 

Larmus, a mountain of Caria, near Miletus. It was 
famous as having been the scene of the fable of En- 
dymion. (Vid. Endymion.) In the vicinity of this 

. mountain stood the city of Heraclea, commonly termed 
‘HpdxAea 7 7x0 Aatuod, “ Heraclea below, or at the 
foot of, Latmus.” The mountain gave to the adja- 
cent bay the name of Latmicus Sinus. (Mela, 1, 
17.—Plin., 5, 29.) 

Larosrict, a people of Belgic Gaul, in the vicinity 
of the Tulingi, Rauraci, and Helvetii, whose country 
lay on the banks of the Rhine, about 90 miles to the 
west of the Lacus Brigantinus, or Lake of Constance. 
If they are the nation called by Ptolemy Latobici, they 
must have changed their settlements before that geog- 
rapher wrote, as he includes their territories in Pan- 
nonia near Noricum. (Ces., B. G., 1, 2.—JTd. ib., 
3, 1.) 

*Latomim. Vid, Lautumie. 

Latona (in Greek Léto), was the daughter of the 
Titans Ceeus and Phebe. In Homer she appears as 

~ one of the wives of Jupiter, and there occur no traces 

enmity between her and Juno, (Jl., 21, 499.) 

er poets, however, fable much about the persecu- 

e underwent from that goddess, an account of 
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which will be found near the commencement of the 
article Apollo. Her children by Jupiter were Apollo 
and Diana.— While wandering from place to place 
with her offspring, Latona, says a legend most pretti- 
ly told by Ovid (Metamorph., 6, 318, seqq.), arrived in 
Lycia. The sun was shining fiercely, and the god- 
dess was parched with thirst. She saw a pool and 
knelt down at it to drink. Some clowns, who were 
there cutting sedge and rushes, refused to allow her 
to slake her thirst. In vain the goddess entreated, 
representing that water was common to all, and ap- 
pealing to their compassion for her babes. The brutes 
were insensible: they not only mocked at her distress, 
but jumped into and muddied the water. The god- 
dess, though the most gentle of her race, was roused 
to indignation: she raised her hand to heaven, and 
cried, ‘‘May you live for ever in that pool!” Her 
wish was instantly accomplished, and the churls were 
turned into frogs.—Niobe, the daughter of ‘Tantalus 
and wife of Amphion, proud of her numerous offspring, 


ventured to set herself before Latona; the offended’ 


goddess called upon her children, Apollo and Diana, 


and soon Niobe was, by the arrows of those deities, 
id be a 


made a childless mother, and became stiffened in 
stone with grief. (Vid. Niobe.)—Tityus, the son of 
Earth, or of Jupiter and Elara, happened to see Lato- 


na one time as she was going to Delphi (Pytho).— ’ 


Inflamed with love, he attempted to offer her violence. 


The goddess called her children to her aid, and he 


soon lay slain by their arrows. His punishment did 
not cease with life, but vultures preyed upon his liver 
in Erebus. (Vid»Tityus.)—The Greeks personified 
night under the title of AHT@ or Latona, and BAYBQ; 
the one signifying oblivion, and the other sleep or 
quietude (Plutarch, ap. Euseb., Prep. Evang., 3, 1. 
—AHesych., s. v. Bav6o); both of which were meant 
to express the unmoved tranquillity prevailing through 


the infinite variety of unknown darkness that preceded 


the creation or first emanation of light. Hence she 
was said to have been the first wife of Jupiter (Odyss., 
11, 579), the mother of Apollo and Diana, or the sun 
and moon, and the nurse of the earth and the stars. 
The Egyptians differed a little from the Greeks, and 
supposed her to be the nurse and grandmother of Ho- 


rus and Bubastis, their Apollo and Diana (Herod., 2, _ 


156), in which they agree more exactly with the an- 
cient naturalists, who held that heat was nourished by 
the humidity of night. (Macrob., Sat., 1, 23.) Her 
symbol was the Mygale or Mus Araneus, anciently 
supposed to be blind (Plut., Sympos., 4, p. 670.— 
Anton., Inberal. Fab., 28); but she is usually repre- 
sented upon the monuments of ancient art under the 
form of a large and comely woman, with a veil upon 
her head. This veil, in painting, was always black ; 
and in gems the artists generally availed themselves of a 
dark-coloured vein in the stone to express it; it being 
the same as that which was usually thrown over the 
symbol of the generative attribute to signify the nutri- 
tive power of night fostering the productive power of 
the pervading spirit ; whence Priapus is called in the 
poets black-cloaked. (Mosch., Epitaph. Bion, 27.) 
The veil is often stellated. (Knight, Inquiry into the 
Symb. Lang., &c., § 87,—Class. Journ., vol. 24, p. 
214. 

oe a city of Egypt in the Thebaid, between 
Thebes and Apollinopolis Magna. It derived its Greek 
name from the fish Latos worshipped there, which 
was regarded as the largest of all the fishes of the Nile. 
(Atheneus, 7, 17.—Strabo, 816.) The later writers 
drow the term 7éAu¢ (polis), and call the place a 
Laton (Aérwv, Hierocles), and therefore, in the Itin. 


Anton. and Notitia Imperu, the ablative for ato 


occurs. ‘The modern Essne occupies the site of p=. 


olis, and is an important place in the carayan trade 


from Darfur and the more southern regions. ( — ' 


nert, Geogr. vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 331.) 
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Laverna, a Roman divinity, the patron-goddess of 
thieves, who were anciently called Laverniones {Fes- 
tus, .¥.), and of all, in general, who practised artifice 
and fraud. (Horat., Epist., 1, 16, 60.) At Rome 
she had an altar by the temple of Tellus, near the gate 
which was called from her the gate of Laverna. 
(Varro, L. L., 4, p. 45.) There was also a temple 
of this goddess near Famie. (Cic., Ep. ad Att., 7, 
8.) Her name is probably derived from Jateo, signifi- 
catory of darkness or obscurity. (Compare the change 
of ¢ and v in TiAAw and vello; SéAw and volo; KAcTi¢ 
and clivus, &c.— Keightley’s Mythology, p. 529.— 
Consult Mem. Acad. des Inscript., &c., vol. 7, p. 77, 
“ De la Deesse Laverne.’’) 

Lavernium, a temple of Laverna, near Formie. 
(Cic., Att., 7, 8.) 

Lavinia, a daughter of King Latinus and Amata, 
promised by her mother in marriage to Turnus, but 
given eventually to Atneas. (Vid. Latinus.) At her 
husband’s death she was left pregnant, and being fear- 
ful of Ascanius, her step-son, she fled into the woods, 
where she brought forth a son called Auneas Sylvius. 
(Virg., n., 6, 7.—Ovid, Met., 14, 507.—Liv., 1, 1.) 
nium, a city:of Latium, situate on the river 
Numicius, near the coast, and to the west of Ardea, 
It was said to have been founded by Auneas, on his 


“marriage with the daughter of Latinus (Dion. Hal., 1, 


45.—Liwv., 1, 1); this story, however, would go but 
little towards proving the existence of such a town, if 
it were not actually enumerated among the cities of 
Latium by Strabo and other authors, as well as by 
the Itineraries. Plutarch notices it as the place in 
which Tatius, the colleague of Romulus, was assas- 
sinated. (Vzt. Rom.) Strabo mentions that Lavini- 
um had a temple consecrated to Venus, which was 
common to all the Latins. (Strabo, 232.) The in- 
habitants are styled by Pliny (3, 5) Laviniates Ilion- 
enses. Lavinium and Laurentum were latterly united 
under the name of Lauro-Lavinium. (Front. de Col. 
— Symmachus, 1, 65.— Vulp., Vet. Lat., 10, 6.) 
Various opinions have been entertained by antiquaries 
relative to the site which ought to be assigned to La- 
vinium. Cluverius placed it near the church of Sv. 
Petronella (Ital. Ant., 2, p. 894); Holstenius on the 
hill called Monte di Livano (ad Steph. Byz., p. 175) ; 
but more recent topographers concur in fixing it at a 
place called Practica, about three miles from the coast. 
(Vulp., Vet. Lat., 10, 1.—-Nibby, Viaggio Antiquario, 
vol. 2, p. 265.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 19.) 
Lavreioum, a fortified town of Noricum Ripense, 
the station of a Roman fleet on the Danube, and the 
headquarters of the second legion. (Notit., Imp. 
Occident.) It lay to the east of the junction of the 
Genus and Danube. The modern village of Lohr 
stands near the site of this place, a short distance to 
the north of the present city of Ens. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 3, p. 637.) 
Lavrentes Aert, the country in the neighbourhood 
of Laurentum. (Tibull., 2, 5, 41.) 
Lavrentia. Vid. Acca. 
Lavrentom, the capital of Latium, about sixteen 
miles below Ostia, following the coast, and near the 
spot now called Paterno. (Vulp., Vet. Lat., 10, 1.— 
Mibby, Viaggio Antig., vol. 2, p. 313.) Cluverius 
and Holstenius are both wrong in assigning to Tau- 
rentum the position of San Lorenzo. Of the existence 
of this city, whatever may be thought of AZneas and 
the Trojan colony, there can be no doubt: without 
going so far back as to Saturn and Picus, it may be 
aeeeited that the origin of Laurentum was most an- 
cient, since it is mentioned among the maritime cities 
of Latium, in the first treaties between Rome and 
Carthage, recorded by Polybius (3, 22). Though 
Laurentum are the Latin league in behalf of Tar- 
quin, and shared in the defeat at the Lake Regil- 
Cone 5, 61), it seems afterward to have 
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been firmly attached to the Roman interests. (Livy, 
8, 9.) Of its subsequent history we know but little ; 
Lucan represents it as having fallen into ruins and be- 
come deserted, in consequence of the civil wars (7, 

394). .At a later period, however, Laurentum appears 
to have been restored under the name of Lauro-Lavin- 

ium: a new city having been formed, as it is sup- 

posed, by the union of Laurentum and Lavinium. 

(Front:, de Col.—Symmachus, 1, 65.—Vulp., Vet. 

Lat., 10,6.) The district of Laurentum must have 

been of a very woody and marshy nature. The Silva 
Laurentina is noticed by Julius Obsequens (de Prod.), 

and by Herodian (1, 12), the latter of whom reports, 

that the Emperor Commodus was ordered to this part 
of the country by his physicians, on account of the 

laurel-groves which grew there, the shade of which 

was considered as particularly salutary. It is from 

this tree that Laurentum is supposed to have derived 

its name. The marshes of Laurentum were famous 

for the number and size of the wild boars which they 

bred in their reedy pastures. (Virg., din., 7, 59.— 
Id. whid., 10, 707.—Hor., Sat., 2, 4.—Martial, 9, 

49.) However unfavourable, as a place of residence, 

Laurentum may be thought at the present day, on ac- 

count of the malaria which prevails there, it appears 

to have been considered as far from unhealthy by the 
Romans. We are told that Scipio and Lelius, when 

released from the cares of business, often resorted to 
this neighbourhood, and amused themselves by gath- 

ering shells on the shore. (Val. Maz., 8, 8.—Cic., 

de Orat., 2,22.) Pliny the Younger says Laurentum 
was much frequented by the Roman nobles in winter; 

and so numerous were their villas, that they presented 
more the appearance of a city than detached dwellings. 

Every lover of antiquity is acquainted with the elegant” 
and minute description he gives of his own retreat. 

(Ep., 2, 17.) Hortensius, the celebrated orator, and the 

rival of Cicero, had also a villa in this neighbourhood. 

(Varro, R. R., 3, 18.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, 

p- 16, seqq.) » * 

Lavurion, a range of hills, extending from that part 
of the Attic coast which lay near Azenia, below the 
Astypalea Promontorium, to the promontory of Su- 
nium, and from thence to: the neighbourhood of Prasiz 
on the eastern coast. This tract was celebrated for 
its silver mines. Herodotus informs us, that the pro- 
duce of these mines was shared among the Athenians, 
each of whom received ten drachmez ; but we are not 
informed whether this division took place annually. 
Themistocles, however, during the war with Avgina, 
advised them to apply this money to the construction 
of 200 galleys; a measure which contributed, in a 
great degree, to the naval ascendancy of the Atheni- 
ans. (Herod.,'7, 144.) Thucydides reports, that the 
Lacedemonian army, in their second invasion of At- 
tica, advanced in this direction as far as Laurium (2, 
55). The produce of the mines had already much di- 
minished in the time of Xenophon. (Mem., 3, 6, 5.) 
We collect from his account that they then were 
farmed by private persons, who paid a certain sum to 
the republic in proportion to the quantity of ore they 
extracted; but he strongly urged the government to 
take the works into their own hands, conceiving that 
they would bring a great accession of revenue to the 
state. (De Prov., p. 293, ed. Steph.) These private 
establishments were called épyaorjpia év Toic apyv- 
petowc. (Aischin. in Timarch., p. 14.) Nicias is 
said to have employed at one time 1000 slaves in the 
mines. (Xen., |. c—Plut., Vit. Nic.—Andocid., de 
Myst.—Diod. Sic., 5, 37.) Strabo informs us, that 
the metallic veins were nearly exhausted when he 
wrote; a considerable quantity of silver, however, 
was extracted from the old scoriz, as the ancient mine 
were not much skilled in the art of smelting the om 
(Strabo, 399.)—The mines themselves were called 
Laureia or Lauria; and the district Lauriotice. Hob- 
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house’ (Travels, vol. 1, p. 417, Lond. ed.) describes 
Laurium as a high and abrupt hill, covered with pine- 
trees and abounding with marble. Stewart also rec- 
ognised in Legrina and Lagriona, near Sunium, the 
name Laurion, which has also evidently been preserved 
in the names Lauronoris, Mauronoris, Mauronorise 
(Aaipzov dpoc). According to his statement, it is an 
uneven range of hills full of exhausted mines and sco- 
rie. (Antig. of Attica, vol. 3, p. 13.) - Mr. Hawkins, 
in his survey of this part of the Attic coast, discovered 
many veins of the argentiferous lead ore, with which 
the country seems to abound; he observed traces of 
the silver-mines not far beyond Keratia. The site of 
the smelting furnaces may be traced to the southward 
of Thorico for some miles, immense quantities of sco- 
rie occurring there. ‘These were probably placed near 
the seacoast for the convenience of fuel, which it soon 
became necessary to import. (Walpole’s Memoirs, 
vol. 1, p. 430.— Gell’s Itinerary, p. 79.— Dodwell’s 
Tour, vol. 1, p. 358.)—The mines at Laurium were 
worked either by shafts (@péara, putei) or adits (bmév- 
opot, cuner); and by neither of these two modes of 
working did they, in the time of Xenophon, arrive at the 
termination of the ore (Xen., de Vectig., 24,6). For 
the chambering of the mines timber was probably im- 
ported by sea (Demosth. in Mid., p.568, 17), which, ac- 
cording to Pliny (33, 21), was the case also in Spain. 
Hobhouse mentions (/. c.) that one or two shafts have 
been discovered in a small shrubby plain not far from 
the sea, on the eastern coast; and he states also that 
@ specimen of ore, lately found, was shown to him at 
Athens. If the hole which Chandler (Travels, c. 30) 
saw upon Mount Hymettus was really, as he conjec- 
tures, a shaft, it follows that some, at least, had a con- 
siderable width, for the circular opening was of more 
than forty feet in diameter; at the bottom of the hole 
two narrow passages led into the hill in opposite di- 
rections. It was also the practice, according to Vi- 
truvius, to make large hollows in the silver mines (7, 
7). The pillars which were left standing for the sup- 
port of the overlying mountain were called épwor, and 
more commonly pecoxpiveic (Plut., Vit. X., Orat.— 
ucvol. 6, p. 256, ed. Huit.—Pollux, 3, 87.—Id., 

7, 98), as they, at the same time, served for the di- 
visions between the different compartments, or, as 
they were called, workshops. As these pillars con- 
tained ore, the proprietors were tempted by their ava- 
rice to remove them, although by law they were strictly 
ao from doing so; in the time of the orator 
yeurgus, the wealthy Diphilus was condemned to 
death for this offence. (Vit. X., Orat., J. c.) The 
opening of new mines was called kavorouia, and on 
account of the great risk and expense, no one would 
willingly undertake it. If the speculator was suc- 
cessful, he was amply remunerated for his undertaking ; 
if unsuccessful, he lost all his trouble and expense ; 
on which account Xenophon proposed to form compa- 
nies for this purpose. The ancients speak in general 
terms of the unwholesome evaporations from silver- 
mines (Casaub., ad Strab., 101), and the noxious at- 
mosphere of those in Attica is particularly mentioned 
(Xen., Mem., 3, 6, 12.—Plut., Comp. Nic. et Crass. 
anit.), although the Greeks as well as the Romans 
were acquainted with the use of shafts for ventilation, 
which the former called puyaydéyia. (Lex. Seg., p. 
317.) In what manner the water was withdrawn from 
the mines we are not informed ; it is, however, prob- 
able that the Greeks made use of the same artificial 
means as the Romans. (Consult Reitemeier, Art of 
Mining, &c., among the Ancients, p. 114, of the Ger- 
man work.) The removal of the one appears to have 
been performed partly by machinery and partly by 
men, as was the case in Egypt and Spain, in which 
Ate country the younger slaves brought the ore 


_ through the adits to the surface of the soil; whether, 
however, the miners in Attica used leather bags for. 
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this purpose, and were on that account called bag-car- 
riers (SvAaKop6por), is, to say the least, uncertain; for, 
according to the grammarians, these bags contained 
their food. (Pollux, 7, 100.—Id., 10, 149.—Hesych., 
s. v.) The stamping of the ore at the founderies, in 
order to facilitate its separation from the useless parts 
of the stone, was generally performed in stone mortars 
with iron pestles. In this manner the Egyptians re- 
duced the gold ore to the size of a vetch, then ground 
it in handmills and washed it on separate planks, after 
water had been poured over it ; which is the account 
given by a Hippocratean writer of the treatment of 
gold ore. (Diod. Sic., 13, 12.—Agatharch., ap. Phot., 
p- 1842.—Hippocrates, de victus rat.,1,4.) In Spain 
it was bruised in the same manner, and then, if Pliny 
does not invert-the proper order, first washed, and ai- 
terward calcined and pounded. Even the quicksilver 
ore, from which cinnabar was prepared, was similarly 
treated ; that is, first burned off, in which operation a 
part of the quicksilver flowed off, and then pounded 
with iron pestles, ground, and washed. (Plin., 33, 21.) 
In Greece, the labourers in the founderies made use 
of a sieve for washing the comminuted ore, and it is 
mentioned among the implements of the miners by the 
appropriate name odAa&. (Poll., 7,97.) This method 
of treating ore was not only in use in ancient times, 
but it was the only one employed either during the 
middle ages or in more recent times, until the dis- 
covery of stamp works. (Beckman’s History of In- 
ventions, vol. 1, pt. 5, num. 3.—Reitemeier, p. 121, 
seqgg.) Of the art of smelting in the founderies of 
Laurium, nothing definite is known. ‘That the Athe- 
nians made use of the bellows and charcoal is not im- 
probable ; the latter, indeed, may be fairly inferred, 
from the account of the charcoal-sellers, or, rather, 
charcoal-burners, from which business a large portion 
of the Acharnians in particular derived their livelihood. 
The art of smelting among the ancients was so imper- 
fect, that even in the time of Strabo, when it had re- 
ceived considerable improvements, there was still no 
profit to be gained by extracting silver from lead ore, 
in which it was present in small proportions; and the 
early Athenians had, in comparison with their suc- 
cessors (who were themselves not the most perfect 
masters of chymistry), so slight a knowledge of the 


management of ore, that, according to the same writer, 
not only was that which had been thrown away as 


stone subsequently used, but the old scori# were 
again employed for the purpose of extracting silver. 
(Strab., 399.) According to Pliny (33, 31), the an- 
cients could not smelt any silver without some mix- 
ture of lead (plumbum nigrum) or gray lead (ga- 
lena, molybdena) ; he appears, however, only to mean 
ores in which the silver was combined with some 
metal to which it has a Jess powerful affinity than to 
lead. At Laurium it was not necessary, at least in 
many places, to add any lead, it being already present 
in the ores. Pliny states in general terms the manner 
in which argentiferous lead ores were treated (34, 47), 
and there can be no doubt that this was the method 
adopted in Attica. According to his account, the 
ore was first melted down to stannum, a composition 
of pure silver and lead ;_then this material was brought 
to the refining oven, where the silver was separated, 
and the lead appeared half glazed in the form of lith- 
arge, which, as well as gray lead, the ancients call ga- 
lena and molybdena: this last substance was afterward 


cooled, and the lead (plumbum nigrum, poAv66oc, to 


distinguish it from tin, plumbum alhum, or candidum, 
angpirapdc) was produced. (Boeckh’s Dissertation 
on the Mines of Laurium, Comment. Acad. Berol., 


an. 1814 et 1815, p. 89.—Boeckh’s Public Economy — 


of Athens, vol. 2, p. 415, segq.) 


Lavron, a town of Spain, towards the eastern lim. 
its of Betica, and not far from the sea, probably among ~ 
the Bastitani. It has been supposed by some to be 
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the modern Liria, five leagues from Valentia. It 
was this city of which Sertorius made himself master 
in the face of Pompey’s army ; and in its vicinity, at 
a subsequent period, Cneius Pompeius, son of Pom- 
pey the Great, was slain after the battle of Munda. 
(Plut., Vit. Sert.—Oros., 5, 23.—Florus, 4, 2.—Cas., 
Bell. Misp., c. 37.) : 

Laws, I. a river of Lucania, now Lao, running into 
the Sinus Laiis, or Gulf of Policastro, at the southern 
extremity of the province. At its mouth stood the 
city of Latis.—II. A city at the southern extremity 
of Lucania, at the mouth of the river Latis, and on the 
gulf of the same name. It was a colony of Sybarites 
(Herod., 6, 20.—Strab., 253), but beyond this fact 
we are very little acquainted with its history. Strabo 
reports, that the allied Greeks met with a signal de- 
feat in the neighbourhood of this place from the Lu- 
canians. These were probably the Posidoniate, and 
' the other colonists on this coast, and we may conjec- 
ture that this disaster led to the downfall of their sev- 

eral towns. In Pliny’s time Lats no longer existed, 
(Plin., 8, 5.—Ptol., p. 67.) Cluverius identified its 

' site with the present Laino (Ital. Ant., 2, p. 1262) ; 
but later topographers have justly observed, that this 
town is fourteen miles from the sea, whereas the 'Ta- 
ble Itinerary evidently marks the position of Lats near 
the cua It is more probable, therefore, that Scalea 
coyee this ancient city. (Romanelli, vol. 1, p. 
3 ‘S ; 


Lavs” paia, a town of Cisalpine Gaul, next in 

import ce to Mediolanum, and situate to the south- 
: BeLeee Tint place, near the river Lambrus. It was 
founded, as Pliny reports, by the Boii (3, 17), and 
afterward probably colonized: by Pompeius Strabo, 
father of the great Pompey. In a letter of Cicero to 
his brother, it is simply called Laus (2,15). Its po- 
sition answers to that of Lodi Vecchio, which, having 
been destroyed by the Milanese, the Emperor Barba- 
rossa caused the new town of Lodi to be built at the 
distance of three miles from the ancient site. (Cra- 
mers Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 53.) 

Lautumize or Laromia, a name properly denoting 
a quarry, and derived from the Greek Adag, ‘ a stone,” 
and réuva, ‘to cul” or * quarry.” This appellation 
was particularly applied to certain quarries near Syra- 
cuse, one of which still bears the name of ‘* The Ear 
of Dionysius,” because it is said to have been used 
by that tyrant for a prison, and to have been so con- 
structed that all the sounds uttered in it converged 
to and united in one particular point, termed, in con- 
sequence, the tympanum, This point communicated 
with an apartment, where Dionysius placed himself, 
and thus overheard all that was said by his unsuspect- 
ing captives. Such is the popular opinion respecting 
this place, an opinion which has no other support save 
the narratives of travellers and the accounts of some 
modern historians, who have been equally misled by 
vulgar tradition. ‘There is no doubt, however, but 
that these quarries actually served as places of impris- 
onment, and Cicero reproaches Verres with having 
employed them for this purpose in the case of Roman 
citizens, (Cic. in Verr., 5, 27.) A&lian informs us, 
that some of the workmen in the quarries near Syra- 
cuse remained so long there as to marry and rear fam- 
ilies in them, and that some of their children, having 
never before seen a city, were terrified on their com- 
ing to Syracuse, and beholding for the first time horses 
and oxen, (lian, V. H., 12, 44.) 

Leanper, a youth of Abydos, beloved by Hero, 
The story of his fate will be found under the latter 
article. (Vid. Hero.)—The following remarks relate 
to his alleged feat of swimming across the Hellespont 
and returning the same night. ‘Tt was the custom,” 
observes Hebtiouse, “for those who would cross from 


lo to Ses » incline a mile out of the direct 
rape aking the contrary voyage were obli- 
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ged to have recourse to a similar plan, in order to take 
advantage of the current. Leander, therefore, had a 
perilous adventure to perform, who swam at least four 
miles to meet Hero, and returned the same distance 
the same night. ‘It is very possible, however, to swim 
across the Hellespont without being the rival or hay- 
ing the motive of Leander. My fellow-traveller (Lord 
Byron) was determined to attempt it.” (Hobhouse’s 
Journey, vol. 2, p. 218, Am. ed.) It appears, from 
what follows, that Lord Byron failed in his first at- 
tempt, owing to the strength of the current, after he 
and the friend who accompanied him had been in the 
water an hour, and found themselves in the middle of 
the strait, about a mile and a half below the castles, 
A second attempt was more successful ; Lord Byron 
was in the water one hour and ten minutes, his com- 
panion, Mr. Ekenhead, five minutes less. Lord Byron 
represents the current as very strong and the water 
cold ; he states, however, that they were not fatigued, 
though a little chilled, and performed the feat with lit- 
tle difficulty. The strait between the castles Mr. 
Hobhouse makes a mile and a quarter, and yet it took 
four boatmen five minutes to pull them from point to 
point. All this tends to throw a great deal of doubt 
upon the feat of Leander, who could hardly have been 
a more expert swimmer than Lord Byron, and who, 
besides, had a longer course to pursue. Consult Lord 
Byron’s own account (Moore’s Life of Byron, vol. 2, 
p- 808, segg.), and Mr. Turner’s remarks appended to 
the volume just cited, p. 560. 

Lesapma, a city of Beotia, west of Coronea, built 
on a plain adjacent to the small river Hercyne. It 
derived its name from Lebadus, an Athenian, having 
previously been called Midea. This city was celebra- 
ted in antiquity for the oracle of Trophonius, situated 
in a cave above the town, into which those who con- 
sulted the Fates were obliged to descend, after per- 
forming various ceremonies, which are accurately de- 
tailed by Pausanias, who also gives a minute descrip- 
tion of the sacred cavern (9, 39). The oracle was 
already in considerable repute in the time of Croesus, 
who consulted it (Herod., 1, 46), as did also Mardoni- 
us. (Jd., 8, 184.) The victory of Leuctra was said 
to have been predicted by Trophonius, and a solemn 
assembly was in consequence held at Lebadea, after 
the action, to return thanks. This was known, how- 
ever, to have been an artifice of Epaminondas. (Diod. 
Sic., 15, 53.) Strabo calls the presiding deity Jupiter 
Trophonius (Strab., 413), and so does Livy (45, 28), 
who says the shrine was visited by Paulus Aumilius 
after his victory over Perseus. The geographer Di- 
cearchus, as we are informed by Athenezus (13, p. 
594, e), wrote a full account of the oracle. The 
modern town of Labadea stands near the site of the 
ancient city: the castle occupies the site of the Acrop- 
olis. (Dodwell, vol. 1, p. 217.—Gell’s Itin., p. 178. 
—Clarke’s Travels, vol. 7, p. 168, Lond. ed.— Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 240.) 

Lesrpus (Aé6edoc), one of the twelve cities of Io- 
nia, northwest of Colophon, on the coast. It was at 
first a flourishing city, but upon the removal of a large 
portion of its inhabitants to Ephesus by Lysimachus, 
it sank greatly in importance. (Pausan., 1, 9.—Stra- 
bo, 632.) In the time of Horace it was deserted and 
in ruins. It would seem to have been subsequently 
restored, as Hierocles, in the seventh century, speaks 
of it as a place then in existence. (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 316.), 

Lecumom, that part of Corinth which was situated 
on the Sinus Corinthiacus, being distant from the city 
about 12 stadia, and connected with it by means of 
two long walls. (S¢rabo, 380.—Xen., Hist. Gr., 4, 
5, 11.) It was the great emporium of Corinthian traf- 
fic with the western parts of Greece, as well as with 
Italy and Sicily. (Strab., l. c.— olyb., 5, 24.—Id., 
5, 24, 12.—Liv., 32, 23.) According to Sir W. Gell, 
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“ Lecheum is thirty-five minutes distant from Corinth, 
and consists of about six houses, magazines, and a 
custom-house. East of it, the remains of the port are 
yet visible at a place where the sea runs up a channel 
into the fields. Near it are the remains of a modern 
Venetian fort.” (Itin. of the Morea, p. 205.) 

Lecronia. Ancient traditions, as well as physical 
observations, point out the former existence of the land 
of Lectonia, which would seem to have occupied a 
part of the space now filled by the Grecian Sea. An 
earthquake probably broke down its foundations, and 
the whole was finally submerged under the waves. 
Perhaps this event happened when the sea, which was 
formerly extended over the Scythian plains, forced its 
way through the Bosporus, and precipitated itself into 
the basin of the Mediterranean. (Compare remarks 
under the articles Cyanee and Mediterraneum Mare.) 
The numerous islands of the Archipelago appear to be 
the remains of Lectonia, and this tract of land proba- 
bly facilitated the passage of the first colonists out of 
Asia into our part of the world. It was the opinion of 
Pallas that the Euxine and Caspian Seas, as well as 
the Lake Aral and several others, are the remains of 
an extensive sea, which covered a great part of the 
north of Asia. This conjecture of Pallas, which was 
drawn from his observations in Siberia, has been con- 
firmed by Klaproth’s survey of the country northward 
of Mount Caucasus. Lastly, M. de Choiseul Gouffier 
adds, that a great part of Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Besarabia bears evident traces of having been form- 
ed by the sea. It has often been conjectured that the 
opening of the Bosporus was the occasion of the drain- 
ing of this ocean in the midst of Europe and Asia. 
The memory of this disruption of the two continents 
was preserved in the traditions of Greece. Strabo 
(49), Pliny (2, 90), and Diodorus Siculus (5, 47), have 
collected the ancient memorials which existed of so 
striking a catastrophe. The truth of the story, how- 
ever, has been placed on more secure grounds by 
physical observations on the districts in the vicinity of 
the Bosporus. (Consult Dr. Clarke’s Travels, and 
particularly a Mémoire by M. de Choiseul Gouffier in 
the Mems. de Institut. Royal de France, 1815, in 
_ which the author has collected much curious informa- 
tion on this subject.) It appears that the catastrophe 
was produced by the operation of volcanoes, the fires 
of which were still burning in the era of the Argonau- 
tic voyage, and enter into the poetical descriptions of 
Apollonius and Valerius Flaccus. According to the 
false Orpheus, Neptune, being angry with Jupiter, 
struck the land of Lectonia with his golden trident, 
and submerged it in the sea, forming islands of many 
of its scattered fragments. ‘There seems to be some 
resemblance between the name Lectonia and Lycao- 
nia, but then we must refer the latter term, not to a 
portion of Asia Minor, but to the northern regions of 
the globe. Thus we have in Ovid (Fast., 3, 793) the 
expression “ Lycaonia Arctos,”’ in the same poet 
(Trist., 32, 2) “ Lycaonia sub axe,” and in Claudian 
(Cons. Mall. Theod., 299) “ Lycaonia astra.” By 
the northern regions of the globe, however, Italy and 
Greece can easily be meant, since they were both re- 
ferred by the ancients to the countries of the North. 
(Miller’s Unwer. History, vol. 1, p. 32, in notis.— 
Ukert, Geographie der Griechen und Romer, vol. 1, 
p. 346.—Hermann in Orph., Arg., 1274.) 

Lectum, a promontory of Troas, below the island 
of Tenedos, now Cape Baba. It formed the northern 
limit, in the time of the eastern empire, of the proy- 
ince of Asia, as it was termed, which commenced near 
the Meander, and extended along the coast upward to 
Lectum. Dr. Clarke speaks of this promontory as 
follows: ‘‘ Thence we sailed to the promontory of 


Lectum, now Cape Baba, at the mouth of the Adra-. 


myttian Gulf: the southwestern extremity of that chain 


of mountains of which Gargarus is the summit. This 
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cape presents a high and bold cliff, on whose steep 
acclivity the little town of Baba appears, as though 
stuck within a nook. It is famous for the manufac- 
ture of knives and poniards: their blades are distin- 
guished in Turkey by the name of Baba Leeks.” 
(Travels, vol. 3, p. 224, seqq., Lond. ed.) A very 
accurate view of the promontory is given in Gell’s To- 
pography of Troy, p. 21. The place was called Baba 
from a dervish (Baba) buried there, who always gave 
the Turks intelligence when any rovers were in the 
neighbouring seas. (Clarke, 1. c., in notis.— Egmont 
and Heyman’s Travels, vol. 1, p. 162.) 

Lepa, a daughter of King Thestius and Eurythe- 
mis, who married 'T'yndarus, king of Sparta. Accord- 
ing to the common account, she became, by Jupiter 
(who assumed-for that purpose the form of a swan), 
the mother of Pollux and Helen, and by her own 
husband, the parent of Castor and Clytemnestra. Two 
eggs, it seems, were brought forth by her, from which, 
respectively, came the children just named, Pollux and — 
Helen being in one, and Castor and Clytemnestra in the 
other. Other versions, however, are given of the le- 
gend, for which consult the articles Castor and Helena. 

Lep#a, an epithet given to Hermione, &c., as re- 
lated to Leda. (Virg., Ain., 3, 328.) 

Lepvus, now Lez, a river of Gaul, near the modern 
Montpelier. (Mela, 2, 5.) 

Lecio septima gemina, a Roman military colony in 
Spain among the Astures, northeast of Asturica. It 
is now Leon. (Itin. Ant., p. 395.—Ptolemy, 2, 6.) 
Ptolemy calls it Legio Septima Germanorum. (Ukert, ‘ 
Geogr., vol. 2, p. 441.) oO en 

Leaps or Laaps, I. a dog that never failed to 
seize and conquer whatever animal it was ordered to 
pursue. It was given to Procris by Diana, and Pro- 
cris reconciled herself to her husband by presenting — 
him with this valuable animal. According to some, 
Procris had received it from Minos, as a reward for 
the dangerous wounds of which she had cured him. 
(Hygin., fab., 28.—Ovid, Met., 7, 771.)—II. One of 
Actzon’s dogs. , 

Levees, a name applied to Miletus, because once 
possessed by the Leleges. (Plin., 5, 29.) 

Levees, an ancient race, whose history is involved 
in great obscurity, in consequence of the various and 
almost contradictory traditions which exist concern- 
ing them; according to which, they are on the one 
hand represented as among the earliest inhabitants 
of Greece, while on the other they are said to be 
the same people as the Carians. Herodotus states 
(1, 171) that the Carians, who originally inhabited the 
islands of the Augean Sea, were known by the name 
of Leleges before they emigrated to Asia Minor; and 
according to Pausanias (7, 2, 4), the Leleges formed 
only a part of the Carian nation. The Leleges ap- 
pear, from numerous traditions, to have inhabited the 
islands of the Algean Sea and the western coasts of 
Asia Minor from a very early period. In Homer they 
are represented as the allies of the Trojans ; and their 
king Altes is said to have been the father-in-law of 
Priam. (J1., 20, 96.—Jb., 21, 86.) They are said 
to have founded the temple of Juno in Samos (Athe- 
neus, 15, p. 672), and Strabo informs us that they 
once inhabited, together with the Carians, the whole 
of Ionia. (Strab., 331.)—On the other hand, in the 
numerous traditions respecting them in the north of 
Greece, we find no connexion between them and the 
Carians. According to Aristotle (quoted by Strabo, 
332), they inhabited parts of Acarnania, Etolia, Opun- 
tian Locris, Lencas, and Bootia. In the south of 
Greece we again meet with the same confusion in the 
traditions of Megara respecting the Leleges and the Ca- 
bah tities of Megara, and to have been succeeded in 
the royal power, after the lapse of twelve generations, by 


Lelex, a foreigner from Egypt. (Paws ere 


Car is said to have been one of the most an- 


them in this quarter from the Allobroges. 


~ both the Athenian women and their offspring. 
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Pylus, the grandson of this Lelex, is said to have led 
a colony of Megarian Leleges into Messenia, where 
he founded the city of Pylus. (Pausan., 4, 36, 1.) 
The Laced#monian traditions, on the contrary, repre- 
sent the Leleges as the original inhabitants of Laco- 
nia. (Pausan., 3, 1, 1.)—It can scarcely be doubted, 
from the numerous traditions on the subject, that the 
Leleges were in some manner closely connected with 
the Carians. (Vid. Caria.) The most probable sup- 
position is, that the Leleges were a people of Pelas- 
gian race, a portion of whom emigrated at a very ear- 
ly period from the continent of Greece to the islands 
of the Augean Sea, where they became connected with 
the Carians (who were a portion, probably, of the same 
great family), and subsequently joined them in their 
descent upon Asia Minor. (Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 44.—Philological Museum, No. 1, 
s. v. Anceus.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 13, p. 417.) 

Leex, an Egyptian, said to have come with a col- 
ony to Megara, and to have attained to kingly power 
there. (Pausan., 1, 39, 4.—Vid. Leleges.) 

Lemanis Portus, or Lymne, a harbour of Britain, 
a little below Dover, where Cesar is thought to have 
landed on his first expedition to that island, having set 
out from the Portus Itius in Gaul, a little south of 
Calais. (Vid. Itius Portus.) 

Lemannus Lacus, a lake of Gaul, in the southwest 
angle of the territory of the Helvetii, and separating 
It is now 
the Lake of Geneva. ‘This isa most beautiful expanse 
of water in the form of a crescent, the concave side 
of which is upward of 45 miles long. Its greatest 
breadth is about 12 miles. It never wholly freezes 
over in the severest winters, and it rises about ten 
feet in summer, by the melting of the snows on the 
Alps. Besides the Rhone, which traverses its whole 
length, it receives the waters of forty other streams. 
(Lucan, 1, 396.— Mela, 2, 5.—Cas., B, G., 1, 2.—Id. 
ib., 1, 8.—Id. tb., 8, 1.) 

Lemnos, an island in the A%gean Sea, between 
Tenedos, Imbros, and Samothrace. According to 
Pliny (4, 12) it was 87 miles from Mount Athos; but 
there must be an error in the MSS. of that author, 
for the distance is not forty miles from the extreme 
point of the Acrothoan Cape to the nearest headland 
of Lemnos. (Compare remarks under the article 
Athos.) Lemnos is known in ancient mythology as 
the spot on which Vulcan fell, after being hurled 
down from heaven, and where he established his for- 

es. A volcano, which once was burning on the 
island, may have afforded ground for the fable. A 
story is also recorded by Herodotus and other ancient 
writers of the women of Lemnos having murdered all 
the men. (Vid. Hypsipyle.) Homer states that the 
earliest inhabitants of this island were the Sintians, 
a Thracian tribe (I/., 1, 593.—Strabo, Exc., 7, p. 331), 
whence Apollonius Rhodius terms it LwrHida Ajjuvov 
(1, 608.—Compare Schol. Thucyd., 2, 98. — Steph. 
Byz., s. v. Ajvoc.) To these succeeded the Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgi, who had been driven out of Attica. 
They are said to have afterward stolen some Athenian 
women from Brauron, and carried them to Lemnos ; 
and it is also said, that the children of these women 
having despised their half-brethren, born of Pelasgian 
women, the Pelasgi took the resolution of a 
n con- 
sequence of these atrocities, Lemnos had a bad name 
among the ancient Greeks. (Consult L'rasm., Chul. 
col., 297, s. v. Anuviov kaxdv.) Lemnos was still in 
the possession of these Pelasgi when it was invaded 
and conquered by Otanes, a Persian general, (Herod., 
5, 26.) But on his death it is probable that the island 
again recovered its independence ; for we know that, 
subsequent to this event, Miltiades conquered it for 
Athens, and e ed those Pelasgi who refused to 
submit to his a ity. (Herod., 6, 140.) During 
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the Peloponnesian war Lemnos remained in the pos- 
session of Athens, and furnished that state with its 
best light-armed troops. (T'hucyd.,4, 28.—Id., 7,57.) 
Pliny speaks of a remarkable labyrinth which existed 
in this island, and of which some vestiges were still 
to be seen in his time. He says it had massive gates, 
so well poised that a child could throw them open, 
and one hundred and fifty columns, and was adorned 
with numerous statues, being even more extensive 
and splendid than those of Crete or Egypt (36, 13). 
Modern travellers have in vain attempted to discover 
any trace of this great work. Dr. Hunt says (1, p. 
61), “we could only hear a confused account of a 
subterranean staircase in an uninhabited part of the 
island called Pouniah.’’ ‘This spot the Dr, visited ; 
but he was of opinion that those ruins haye no rela- 
tion to the labyrinth mentioned by Pliny. He con- 
ceives them rather to belong to Hephestia.—Lemnos 
contained a remarkable volcano, called Mosychlus, 
from which fire was seen to blaze forth, according to 
a fragment of the poet Antimachus, preserved by the 
scholiast on Nicander (ad. Ther., 472). ‘This vol- 
canic appearance will account for the ancient name of 
Aithalia, which Lemnos is said to have borne in dis- 
tant ages. (Polyb., ap. Steph. Byz.,s. v. Ai@adn.) 
“ The whole island,” says Dr. Hunt, ‘‘ bears the strong- 
est marks of the appearance of volcanic fire ; the rocks 
in many parts are like burned and vitrified scoria of fur- 
naces.” (Walpole’s Memoirs, vol. 1, p. 59.—Cra- 
mer’s Anc, Greece, vol. 1, p. 3388.) Sonnini, also, 
before this, remarked respecting this island, that in- 
ternal fires were very probably still burning there, for 
he met with a spring of hot water which had been 
brought to supply baths, and with another of alumin- 
ous water. ‘The priests of Lemnos were reckoned 
famous for the cure of wounds, and the efficacy of 
their skill depended, it is said, upon the quality of a 
species of red earth found in the island, called Lem- 
nian earth. ‘This the ancients thought a sovereign 
remedy against poisons and the bites of serpents, but 
it is now held in little or no esteem in Europe, al- 
though the Greeks and ‘Turks still believe it to possess 
wonderful medicinal properties. It is dug out of a 
hill in the island with great ceremony and at partic- 
ular times, in presence of the ‘Turkish sandjack or 
governor, and of the Greek clergy, and is shaped into 
little balls and stamped with the governor’s seal, 
whence it has derived the name of terra ‘sigillata 
(“sealed earth”). The governor makes a traflic of 
it, and sends it to Constantinople and other places. 
It is also used for tanning leather. ‘The modern name 
of Lemnos is Stalimene. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 338.) 

Lemovicns, I. a people of Celtic Gaul, subse- 
quently incorporated into Aquitania. They were sit- 
uated to the south of the Bituriges Cubi and to the 
west of the Arverni. Their capital was Augustori- 
tum, afterward called Lemovices, now Limoges, in the 
department de la Haute-Vienne. (Cas., B. G.,'7, 4.) 
—II. A people of Gaul, forming part of the Armoric 
nations, and lying to the east and northeast of the 
Osismii. (Cas., B.G.,'7,'75.) Some scholars, how- 
ever, with great probability, suppose that the text of 
Cwsar, where mention is made of them, requires cor- 
rection, and that for Lemovices we ought to read Leo- 
nices. (Consult Lemaire, Ind. Geogr., ad Ces., p. 
295.) 

Lemtres, a name given by the Romans to the 
spirits of the departed, also called Manes. If be- 
neficent, they were termed Lares; if hurtful, Lar- 
ve. (Vid. Lares, p. 721, col, 2, near the end.) — 
Solemn rites were celebrated in honour of the Le- 
mures, called Lemuria. They began on the night of 
the 9th May, and were continued for three nights, not 
successively, but alternately during six days. Mid- 
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of the house then arose, and went barefoot, through 
the darkness, to a fountain, where he washed his 
hands. He proceeded to it in silence, making mere- 
ly a slight noise with his fingers, to drive away the 
shades that might be gathering around. After he had 
washed his hands three times, he returned, casting 
behind him -at the same time some black figs which 
he carried in his mouth, and uttering in a low tone 
the following words: ‘“ With these figs do I ransom 
myself and my family.” He repeated these same 
words nine times, with the same formalities, and with- 
out looking behind. Then, after a short interval of 
silence, he exclaimed with a loud voice, striking at the 
same time on a brazen vessel, ‘‘ Paternal Manes, Le- 
mures, deities of the lower world, depart from this 
abode.” Fires were immediately kindled in every 
part of the mansion, and the ceremony ended. Du- 
ring the time for celebrating these rites the temples 
were closed, and no one could be united in marriage. 
(Ovid, Fast., 5, 421, seqqg.—Pers., Sat., 5, 185.— 
Horat., Epist., 2, 2, 209.) 

Lenzvus, a surname of Bacchus, from Anvdc, a 
wine-press. (Vid. Bacchus, and also Theatrum, 9 2, 
Dramatic Contests.) 

Lentttus, a family name of one of the most an- 
cient and distinguished branches of the Gens Cornelia. 
The appellation is said to have been derived from the 
circumstance of one of the line having been born with 
a wart on his visage, shaped hke a lentil (dens, gen. 
lentis). It is more probable, however, that the appel- 
lation arose from some peculiar skill displayed by the 
founder of the family in the culture of the lentil_—The 
most eminent or best known of the Lentuli were the 
following: I. L. Cornelius, was consul A.U.C. 427, 
B.C. 327, and cleared Umbria of the brigands that in- 
fested it. He was present, six years afterward, at the 
disastrous affair of the Furce Caudine, and was one 
of those who exhorted the Roman consuls to submit 
to the humiliating conditions offered by the Samnites, 
in order to save the whole army. (Iuv., 8, 22, seqq. 
—Id., 9, 4.)—H. P. Cornelius, surnamed Sura, a Ro- 
man nobleman, grandson of P. Cornelius Lentulus, 
who had been Princeps Senatus. He married Julia, 


sister of L. Julius Cesar, after the death of her first 


husband, M. Antonius Creticus, to whom she had 
borne M. Antonius the triumvir. Lentulus was a man 
of talents, but extremely corrupt in his private charac- 
ter. The interest of his family and the affability of 
his manners, proceeding from a love of popularity, 
raised him through the usual gradations of public hon- 
ours to the office of consul, which he obtained B.C. 
73, in conjunction with Cn. Aufidius Orestis. Ex- 
pelled subsequently from the senate on account of his 
immoral conduct, he had procured the pretorship, the 
usual step for being restored to that body, when Cati- 
line formed his design of subverting the government. 
Poverty, the natural consequence of excessive dissipa- 
tion, added to immoderate vanity and extravagant am- 
bition, induced him to join in the conspiracy. The 
soothsayers easily persuaded him that he was the third 
member of the Comelian house, destined by the Fates 
to enjoy the supreme power at Rome, Cinna and Sylla 
having both attained to that elevation. His schemes, 
however, all proved abortive: he was arrested, along 
with others of the conspirators, by the orders of Cice- 
ro, who was then in the consulship, and having been 
brought before a full senate, was condemned to death, 
and ‘strangled in prison. Plutarch informs us that he 
received the name of Swra from the following cir- 
cumstance. He had wasted a large sum of money in 
his questorship under Sylla, and the latter, enraged 
at his conduct, demanded a statement of his accounts 
in the senate. Lentulus thereupon, with the utmost 
indifference, declared he had no accounts to produce, 
and contemptuously presented the calf (sura) of his 


leg. Among the Romans, and particularly among | 
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the boys, the player at tennis who missed his stroke 
presented the calf of his leg, to receive as a punish- 
ment a certain number of blows upon it. Lentulus, 
in allusion to that game, acted in this manner, which 
accounts for the surname, or, rather, nickname of Sura. 
(Sall., Bell. Cat.—Plut., Vit. Cic.) —IlI. P. Corne- 
lus, surnamed Spinther, held the office of curule 
edile B.C. 65, when Cicero and Antonius were 
consuls. His great wealth enabled him to display a 
magnificence in the celebration of the games which 
surpassed what had ever before been seen at Rome. 
In the year 59 B.C. he was propretor of Hispania Ci- 
terior. He was elected consul with Q. Cxcilius Me- 
tellus Nepos, and procured, with others, the recall of 
Cicero from banishment. In the civil war he attached 
himself to the side of Pompey, and, having been taken 
prisoner, was brought before Cesar at Corfinium, and 
set at liberty. He fought in the battle of Pharsalia, 
and fled to Rhodes ; but the Rhodians refused him pro- 
tection. Nothing farther is known respecting him. 
According to Valerius Maximus, he received the sur- 
name of Spinther from his resemblance to a comedian 
of that name. (Val. Maz., 9, 14, 4.—Cic., Of, 2, 
16.—Id., ad Quir. post. Red., 5.—Id., Ep. ad Fam., 
13, 48, &c.)—IV. Cn. Getulicus, was consul A.D. 
26, and was put to death by Caligula on a charge of 
conspiracy. (Dio Cass.,59,22.— Sueton., Vit. Claud., 
9.) He was distinguished as an historical and a po- 
etical writer. (Voss., Hist. Lat., 1, 25.— Crus. ad 
Sueton., Vit. Calig., 8.) 

Leo, I. a philosopher or astronomer of Constantino- 
ple, in the first half of the ninth century. He is spo- 
ken of in high terms by the Byzantine writers. One 
of his numerous pupils having been taken prisoner by 
the Arabians and conducted to Bagdad, astonished, it 
is said, the Caliph Al-Mamoun by the extent of his 
astronomical knowledge. ‘The surprise of the Mus- 
sulman prince was, however, greatly increased when 
he learned that his captive was merely a scholar; but 
it reached its height when he was informed that the 
preceptor from whom he imbibed his learning was liv- 
ing in obscurity at Constantinople. The caliph im- 
mediately invited Leo to leave a country where his 
merits found no reward, and come to a court where 
the sciences were honoured. Leo dared not, however, 
leave the capital of the East for such a purpose, with- 
out first obtaining the permission of the reigning em- 
peror. The monarch, who was Theophilus, refused to 
give his assent, but bestowed many appointments on 
the hitherto neglected astronomer, and gave him the 
use of a church for his public lectures, which had be- 
fore been delivered in a mere hut. The caliph then 
addressed a remarkable letter to Theophilus, request- 
ing him to allow Leo to spend only a short time with 
him, and promising him, in return, a large sum of mon- 
ey, and a lasting peace and alliance. Theophilus per- 
sisted in his refusal, but opened, at the same. time, a 
public school for Leo in one of the imperial palaces, 
assigned to him the instruction of the youth of the cap- 
ital, and loaded him with honours and privileges. He 
was subsequently appointed to the archbishopric of 
Thessalonica; but, being a decided enemy to images, 
was compelled to abandon his see when the heresy of 
the Iconoclasts was condemned, A.D. 849. He re- 
turned upon this to Constantinople, and resumed his 
former station of professor of astronomy. As he has — 
left no work behind him, we can form no opinion of 
his scientific merits ; for the reputation which his pu- 
pil gained at the court of Bagdad, and the eulogiums 
bestowed on Leo himself by the Byzantine writers, 
ought not to carry any very great weight with them. 
It should be remarked, however, that Cesar Bardas, 
wishing to revive the sciences at Constantinople, al- 
lowed himself to be directed in this enterprise by the 
advice of Leo. (Le Beau, Histoire du Bas-Empire, 
vol. 7, p. 69, segg.—Vol. 7, p. aa Hist, 
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Lit. Gr., vol. 7, p. 58.)—II. An historical writer, sur- 
named the Carian, who published a continuation of 
Theophanes. His work, which extends from A.D. 
813 to 949, is entitled Xpovoypagia ta TGy véwv Ba- 
oléwv Tmeptéxovaa, ‘‘ Chronicle of the late emperors.” 
We have an edition of this work by Combefis, Paris, 
1655, fol.—III. Surnamed the Deacon (Acdkovoc), 
born about A.D. 950, at Cole, a village of Ionia at 
the foot of Mount Tmolus.. He was attached, by vir- 
tue of his office of Avdxovoc, to the court of the Greek 
emperors, which is nearly all that we know of his per- 
sonal history. He wrote, in ten books, a history of 
the emperors Romanus II. the younger, Nicephorus 
Phocas, and John Zimisces, that is, of the years in- 
cluded between 959 and 975. His object in compo- 
sing this work was to give a histoire raisonnée of the 
events which took place under his own eyes. Such an 
undertaking, however, was beyond his strength. His 
style is neither elegant nor clear, and we are often 
startled at the introduction of Latin words in a Greek 
garb. His work abounds with specimens of false elo- 
quence and bad taste: occasionally, however, we meet 
with agreeable and pleasing details. ‘The best edi- 
tion at present is that of Hase, Paris, 1819, folio. 
The work will form a part, however, of the new edi- 
tion of Byzantine writers now in a course of publica- 
tion.—IV. Magentenus or Magentinus, a metropolitan 
of Mytilene, flourished about 1340 A.D. He wrote 
commentaries on the works of Aristotle ‘On Inter- 
pretation,” and the “ first Analytics.” The first of 
these commentaries is given in the Aldine collection 
of the Peripatetic writers, 1503; the second at the 
end of the Venice edition (1536) of John Philoponus. 
—V. The First, surnamed the Great, an emperor of 
the East, born in Thrace of an obscure family, and who 
owed his advancement through the various gradations 
of the Roman army to the powerful favour of Aspar, 
a Gothic chief who commanded the auxiliaries, and 
his son Ardaburius. Leo was in command of a body 
of troops encamped at Selymbria, when his ambi- 
tious protectors made him ascend the throne left va- 
cant by the death of the virtuous Marcian. The 
senate confirmed this choice ; and Leo was acknowl- 
edged as emperor at the head of the forces, Feb. 
7, A.D. 457, and crowned by Anatolius, patriarch 
of Constantinople. It is believed to have been the 
first example given of this sacred sanction in the ele- 
vation of a monarch to the throne. Aspar soon per- 
ceived that Leo would not long support the yoke im- 
posed upon him, A quarrel arose between them rel- 
ative to the party of the Eutychians who had massa- 
cred their bishop and appointed another in his stead. 
Aspar espoused the cause of the latter, but Leo drove 
him from his see, and nominated an orthodox prelate 
to the vacant place. Leo had already before this ob- 
tained some signal successes over the barbarians, and 
had restored peace to the empire of the East. He 
wished also to put an end to the troubles of the West- 
ern Empire, torn by the ambition and fury of Ricimer, 
desolated by Genseric, and governed by mere phan- 
toms of emperors. Genseric braved the menaces of 
Leo. The latter, whose armies had just repelled the 
Huns, and slain one of the sons of Attila, united all 
his forces, and sent them into Africa against the Van- 
dal prince; but the inexperience, or, according to 
Procopius, the treachery of Basiliscus saved Genseric, 
and the Roman army returned ingloriously home. 
Aspar and his son were suspected of having contribu- 
ted by their intrigues to bring about these reverses, 
and Leo, wearied out with their audacity, determined 
to put an end to it. Afraid, however, of their power, 
he spread a snare for them unworthy of a monarch; 
he flattered Aspar with the hope of a union between 
Patricola, a son of the latter, and Ariadne, daughter 
e emperor. A report of this intended match, pur- 

sely circulated abroad, excited the indignation of the 
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populace, who hated the family of Aspar on account 
of their Arian principles. A sedition ensued. Aspar 
and his sons were compelled to fly for refuge to the 
church of St. Euphemia, and were only induced to 
quit this asylum on the urgent invitations of Leo, 
confirmed by oaths, for them to come to the royal pal- 
ace. The moment they arrived there, Aspar and Ar- 
daburius were beheaded. The Arians, enraged at 
the loss of their protector, incited Ricimer to trouble 
anew the repose of the West, and prevailed upon the 
Goths to attack Constantinople. ‘The environs of the 
capital were in consequence laid waste for the space 
of two years by these barbarian invaders, until Leo 
succeeded in driving them off and concluding a peace. 
He died A.D. 474, leaving the empire to the young 
Leo, the son of his daughter Ariadne and of Zeno, an 
Isaurian, whom he had made a patrician and captain 
of his guards, in order to balance the power of Aspar. 
He had first vainly endeavoured to fix the succession 
upon Zeno himself. Leo has preserved the reputation 
of an active, enlightened, and vigilant monarch, who 
neglected nothing that had a tendency to promote the 
welfare of his subjects. He promulgated wise laws, 
and gave the example of moderation and economy 
which had been so long needed in the state. He is 
not exempt, however, from the charge of avarice, and 
of weakness also, in allowing the ambition of Aspar 
to go so long unpunished. (Biogr. Univ., vol. 24, 
p. 135.)— VI. The second, called also the Youn- 
ger, grandson of Leo I, and son of Ariadne and 
Zeno. He was declared Augustus at the moment 
of his grandfather’s death. Although scarcely four 
years old at the period of his elevation, this choice 
was, notwithstanding, very agreeable to the people, 
who detested Zeno on account of his Arian tenets and 
his Isaurian origi. Verina, however, the widow of 
the deceased emperor, and Ariadne, the wife of Zeno, 
neglected neither intrigues nor seductive arts to con- 
ciliate for Zeno the favour of the populace. When 
all difficulties were believed to be removed, Ariadne 
conducted the young Leo to the hippodrome, and 
placed him on an elevated throne. There the child, a 
feeble tool in the hands of two ambitious females, 
called Zéno to him, and, placing the crown on the 
head of the latter, named him his colleague in the em- 
pire. leo died soon after, having been poisoned, as 
was supposed, by Zeno, his own father, after a reign 
of about ten months. (Biogr. Univ., vol. 24, p. 136.) 
—VII. The third, surnamed the Isaurian, born in Isau- 
ria of a mean family, and originally a dealer in cattle. 
His true name was Conon. A prediction made to 
him by some Jews, who declared that his fortune 
would be a brilliant one if he changed his name and 
took up the profession of arms, induced him to enter 
on anew career. He served at first as a private sol- 
dier in the army of Justinian II. Here his zeal, and 
some services which he had rendered, attracted the 
notice of the emperor, who received him into his 
guards, and raised him rapidly to the highest stations. 
Justinian having at length begun to entertain fears of 
his ambition, sent him on a dangerous expedition 
against the tribes of Caucasus. After having signal- 
ized his valour and military skill in the execution of 
this order, Leo returned to Constantinople, and Anas- 
tasius, who was now on the throne, appointed him to 
the command of the troops in Asia. On receiving in- 
telligence of the deposition of Anastasius, Leo refused 
to acknowledge Theodosius III., whom the revolted 
fleet had proclaimed emperor. The Saracens, who 
were then ravaging the empire, excited Leo to seize 
upon the sceptre, having promised to aid him with all 
their forces. He had great need of prudence and ad- 
dress for managing these dangerous allies. Obliged 
alternately to deceive and to intimidate them, he 
found at last a fit moment for marching on Constanti- 
nople, where Theodosius yielded up the throne to him 
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with scarcely any resistance. Leo was crowned 
emperor March 25, A.D. '717. The Saracens, whom 
he had amused by false pretences, now advanced to 
the capital, and besieged it by sea and land. In this 
extremity Leo redoubled his exertions and courage, 
and, after long and obstinate conflicts, he succeeded in 
repelling his dangerous assailants. In 719, an attempt 
on the part of Anastasius to regain the throne failed 
through the activity of Leo, and the unsuccessful aspi- 
rant lost his head. He sustained also, with varied 
success, the repeated attacks of the Saracens in Sicily, 
Italy, and Sardinia. So many services rendered to 
the empire would have placed Leo in the rank of 
great monarchs, had not his fondness for theological 
quarrels, too common in those ages of ignorance, in- 
volved him in long and dangerous collisions. He es- 
poused the cause of the Iconoclasts, and his severity 
drove many of the inhabitants into open rebellion. 
After a stormy conflict, marked by. the most cruel per- 
secutions, Leo died, A.D. 741, leaving the throne to 
his son Constantine Copronymus. (Biogr. Univ., 
vol. 24, p. 136, seqq.)—VIII. The fourth, an emperor 
of the east, the son of Constantine Copronymus. He 
ascended the throne A.D. 775, and died A.D. 780, 
after an unimportant reign.—IX. The fifth, surnamed 
the Armenian, an emperor of the East, who rose from 
an obscure station to the throne. He succeeded the 
emperor Michael Rhangabe, whom the soldiers re- 
jected in a mutiny secretly fomented by the ambi- 
tious Leo. His reign continued for seven years and 
a half, and was remarkable for the rigid military disci- 
line introduced by him. into_ the civil government. 

e was an Iconoclast, but his religious inconstancy 
obtained for him, in fact, the name of Chameleon. He 
was slain by a band of conspirators at the very foot 
of the altar, during the morning celebration of the 
festival of Christmas. (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 
48.)—X. The sixth, surnamed the Philosopher, an 
emperor of the East. He was the son of Eudoxia, 
wife of Basil I. The irregularities of his mother have 
left some doubt relative to his legitimacy ; he was ac- 
knowledged, however, by Basil, as his son and suc- 
cessor. Already at the age of 19 years, the young 
prince had made himself beloved by all the empire. 
Santabaren, however, the favourite of Basil, an artful 


- and dangerous man, irritated at the contempt and ha- 


tred which Leo testified for him, sought every means 
to destroy him, and at last succeeded in having him 
cast into prison. on suspicion of plotting against his 
father’s life. A cruel punishment at first threatened 
him; but the parent relented, and his son, being al- 
lowed to justify his conduct, was restored to all his 
former honours. A little while after, the death of 
Basil left Leo master of the Eastern empire. He as- 
cended the throne with his brother Alexander in 886 ; 
but the latter, given up to his pleasures, abandoned to 
Leo the whole care of the government. Perhaps the 
effeminacy and licentiousness of Alexander obtained 
for Leo, by the mere force of flattering comparison, 
the title of Philosopher, which his life in no degree 
justified, Searcely had he ascended the throne when 
he deposed Photius, the celebrated patriarch, who was 
secretly connected with Santabaren in the plot for his 
destruction. Santabaren himself underwent a cruel 
punishment, and was then driven into exile. Leo 


_reigned weakly, and the ill success of his generals 


against the Bulgarians obliged him to submit to such 
terms of- peace as those barbarians pleased to pro- 
pose. A total defeat of his fleet by the Saracens 
also took place a short time before his death, which 
happened A.D. 911, after a reign of 25 years. “The 
name of Leo VI. has been dignified,” observes Gib- 
bon, ‘‘ with the title of Philosopher, and the union of 
the prince and the sage, of the active and the specula- 
tive virtues, would indeed constitute the perfection of 


human nature. But the claims of Leo are far short 
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of this ideal excellence. Did he reduce his passions 
and appetites under the dominion of reason? His life 
was spent in the pomp of the palace, in the society of 
his wives and concubines; and even the clemency 
which he showed, and the peace which he strove to 
preserve, must be imputed to the softness and indo- 
lence of his character. Did he subdue his prejudices 
and those of his subjects? His mind was tinged 
with the most puerile superstition; the influence of 
the clergy, and the errors of the people, were conse- 
crated by his laws, and the oracles of Leo, which re- 
veal, in prophetic style, the fates of the empire, are 
founded on the arts of astrology and divination. If 
we still inquire the reason of his sage appellation, it 
can only be replied, that the son of Basil was less ig- 
norant than the greater part of his contemporaries in 
church and state ; that his education had been direct- 
ed by the learned Photius; and that several books of 
profane and ecclesiastical science were composed by 
the pen or in the name of the imperial philosopher. 
But the reputation of his philosophy and religion was 
overthrown by a domestic vice, the repetition of his 
nuptials.” (Decline and Fall, c. 48.) He was four 
times married, and had a son by each of these unions, 
but he lost three of his children successively at an 
early age. He left the empire to Constantine, his son 
by Zoe, his fourth wife—We have remaining seven- 
teen predictions or oracles of this pretended prophet, 
written in iambic verse. Rutgersius published the 
first sixteen, to which Leunclavius added the seven- 
teenth, up to that time unedited. Leo also retouch- 
ed and reduced to a better form the body of law com- 
menced by Basil, and which took the name of BaovA- 
ical dvaragere, * Imperial Constitutions” or “ Basil- 
ice.” He also promulgated various new ordinances, 
"Exavop0urikai ka0apoecc, in which he corrected and 
modified the Justinian code. Of these 113 remain. 
We owe to his orders, likewise, the composition of an 
’Exdoyy, or abridgment of Roman law, promulgated 
in his name and that of Constantine his son, who 
was then associated with him in the empire. Leo’s 
principal work is that on Military Tactics, contain- 
ing the elements of this branch of the military art: 
Tov év modéuowg raxtikdv obvropocg mapddoore, or 
TloAeuik@v rapackevov dvaragic. It is a compilation 
from the works of Arrian, A‘lian, and especially One- 
sander, and contains some curious illustrations of the 
state of military knowledge in his day. The best edi- 
tion is that of Meursius, Lugd. Bat., 1612, 4to. It 
was translated into French by Maizeroi, Paris, 1771, 
2 vols. 8vo, The libraries of Florence and of the 
Vatican are thought to contain many other military, 
and likewise some religious works, of this same em- 
peror. (Brographie Universelle, vol. 24, p. 141, 
seqq-) 

Leocuires, an Athenian statuary and sculptor, men- 
tioned by Pliny (34, 8, 19) as having flourished in the 
102d Olympiad. He built the Mausoleum, in connex- 
ion with Scopas, Bryaxes, and Timotheus, to whom 
some add Praxiteles. (Plin., 36, 5, 4.—Vitruv., VIL, 
Pref., s. 13.) A list of his works is given by Sillig, 
from ancient authorities. (Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Lronirus, one of the generals of Alexander. On 
the death of that monarch he was appointed to the 
charge of Phrygia Minor, which lay along the Hel- 
lespont. Not long after, on being directed by Per- 
diccas to establish Eumenes in the kingdom of Cap-— 
padocia, he communicated to the latter a plan which 
he had in view of seizing upon Macedonia. Eume- 
nes immediately divulged this to Perdiccas. The 
plan thus formed by Leonatus was based upon his as- 
sisting Antipater in the Lamian war. Accordingly, 
though both Eumenes and Perdiccas knew his real in- 
structions, he crossed over with a body of forces into 
Europe, and brought succour to Antipater against the: 
confederate Greeks ; but his ambitious ae were 
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frustrated by his being slain in battle. (Plut., Vi. 
Alex.—Id., Vit. Phoc.--Id., Vit. Eum.) 

Lronipas, I. a celebrated king of Lacedemon, of 
the family of the Eurysthenide, sent by his countrymen 
to maintain the pass of Thermopyle against the inva- 
ding army of Xerxes, B.C. 480. A full narrative of 
the whole affair, together with an examination of the 
ancient statements on this subject, will be found under 
the article Thermopyle.—II. Son of Cleonymus, of the 
line of the Agidew, succeeded Areus II. on the throne 
of Sparta, B.C. 257. Agis, his colleague in the 
sovereignty, having resolved to restore the institutions 
of Lycurgus to their former vigour, Leonidas opposed 
his views, and became the main support of those who 
were inclined to a relaxation of ancient strictness. 
He was convicted, however, of having transgressed 
the laws, and was obliged to yield the supreme power 
to Cleombrotus, his son-in-law. Not long after he 
was re-established on the Spartan throne, and avenged 
the affront which he had received at the hands of Agis, 
by impeaching him and effecting his condemnation. 


(Pausan., 2, 9.—Id., 3, 6.)—III. A native of Alexan- | 


drea, who flourished at Rome as a grammarian to- 
wards the close of the first century of the Christian 
era. He wrote, among other things, epigrams denom- 
Inated icdyyoa, arranged in such a manner, that the 
numerica! value of all the letters composing any one 
distich is equal to that of the letters of any other. He 
was very probably the inventor of this learned species of 
trifling. (Scholl, Hist. Lit., vol. 4, p. 50.—Compare 
Jacobs, Catal. Poet. Epigramm., s. v.)—IV. A na- 
tive of Tarentum, who flourished about 275 B,C. He 
has left behind a hundred epigrams in the Doric dialect, 
and which belong to the best of those that have been 
preserved for us. (Jacobs, Catal. Poet. Epigramm., 
S. v.) 

Leonrint, a town of Sicily, situate about five miles 
from the seashore, on the south of Catana, between two 
small streams, the Lissus and Terias. The place is 
sometimes called by modern writers Leontium ; this, 
however, is not only a deviation from Thucydides, who 
always uses the form Acovrivoz, but, in fact, is employ- 
ed by no ancient author except Ptolemy; and Cluve- 
rius there suspects the reading to be a corruption for 
Acovtivov. (Bloomfield, ad Thucyd., 6, 3.) It was 
founded by a colony of Chalcideans from Eubcea, who 
had come to the island but six years before, and had 
then settled Naxos, near Mount Taurus, where Tauro- 
menium was afterward founded. That they should have 
settled Leontini only six years after their own coloniza- 
tion may indeed seem strange; but it may be accounted 
for from the superior fertility of the plain of Leontini, 
which has ever been accounted the richest tract in Si- 
cily; for the very same reason they soon afterward 
settled Catana. (Thucyd., l. c.— Bloomf., ad loc.) 
The Siculi were in possession of the territory where 
Leontini was founded prior to the arrival of the col- 
ony, and were driven out by force of arms. Leontini 
for a time continued flourishing and powerful, but 
eventually sank under the superior power and prosper- 
ity of Syracuse. Its quarrel with this last-mentioned 
city led to the unfortunate expedition of the Athenians, 
whose aid Leontini had solicited. The city ultimate- 
ly fell under the Syracusan power. ‘The celebrated 
Gorgias was a native of thisplace. (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 301, seqq.) 

Leonrivm, an Athenian female, originally an heterist, 
although afterward, as Gassendi maintains, the wife 
of Metrodorus, the most eminent friend and disciple 
of Epicurus. Many slanders were circulated respect- 
ing her intercourse with the philosopher and his fol- 
lowers. She herself composed works on philosophy. 
(Diog. Laert., 10, 7.—Plut., non posse suav. v. Sec. 
Epic., 4, 16.—Cic., N. D., 1, 33.) A detailed biog- 
raphy of Leontium may be found in the Biographie 
Universelle (vol. 24, p. 170.—Compare Ritter, Hist. 
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Philos., vol. 3, p. 402). Of the other hetzrists who 
frequented the garden of Epicurus, it may be supposed 
that they were only brought to the common meals in 
accordance with the custom of the day. (Rutter, l. c.) 

LeosruEnss, I. one of the last successful generals 
of Athens. He was of the party of Demosthenes, and 
the violence of his harangues in favour of democracy 
drew the well-known reproof from Phocion: “ Young 
man, thy words are like the cypress, tall and large, 
but they bear no fruit.” He had, however, gained 
reputation enough to be chosen leader of a large body 
of mercenary soldiers, returned from Asia shortly be- 
fore the death of Alexander, who, on that event being 
known, were taken openly into the pay of the republic. 
His first exploit was the defeat of the Beotians near 
Plata. After this he took post at Pyle, to prevent 
the entrance of Antipater into Greece, defeated him, 
and shut him up in Lamia, a town of Thessaly, to 
which he laid siege ; and from that siege the Lamian 
war has its name. Leosthenes, however, was killed 
in the course of it; and after his death success de- 
serted the Athenian arms. He left a high reputation; 
and his picture, painted by Arcesilaus, is mentioned by 
Pausanias (1, 1) as one of the objects in the Pireus 
worthy of notice. (Dvrod. Sic., 18, 9.—Id., 18, 11, 
seqgg.)—II. An Athenian commander, condemned to 
death, B.C. 361, for being defeated by Alexander of 
Phere. (Dzod. Sic., 15, 95.) 

Leorycuipes, I. a king of Sparta, son of Menares, 
of the line of the Proclidw. He ascended the throne 
B.C. 491, a few years before the invasion of Greece 
by the Persians, and succeeded to Demaratus. Hav- 
ing been appointed, along with Xanthippus the Athe- 
nian, to the command of the Grecian fleet, he gained, 
in conjunction with his colleague, the celebrated vic- 
tory of Mycale. He afterward sailed along the coast 
of Asia Minor, causing the inhabitants to revolt, and 
received into alliance with the Greeks the Ionians 
and Samians, who, in the battle of Mycale, had been 
the first to declare in favour of their ancient allies. 
Some years after this, Leotychides having been sent 
into Thessaly against the Aleuade, suffered himself to 
be influenced by their presents, and retired without 
having gained any advantage. He was accused on 
his return, and, not deeming himself safe at Lacede- 
mon, he took refuge at Tegea, in the temple of Mi- 
nerva Alea (499 B.C.). Zeuxidamus, his son, being 
dead, Archidamus, his grandson, was placed on the 
throne. Leotychides died at Tegea 467 B.C. (He- 
rod., 6, 65.—Id., 8, 131.—Id., 9, 197.)—II. Son of 
Agis, king of Sparta. He passed, however, most 
commonly for the son of Alcibiades, whom Agis had 
received into his abode when exiled from Athens. 
Although Agis had formally recognised his legitimacy, 
it was nevertheless disputed, and Lysander eventually 
succeeded in having Agesilaus his brother appointed 
king in his place. (Corn. Nep., Vit. Ages.—Pau- 
san., 3, 8.) 

Leripa, J. Aumilia, daughter of Manius Lepidus, 
and wife of Drusus Cesar. She was engaged in an 
adulterous intercourse with Sejanus, and was suborn- 
ed by that ambitious and profligate minister to become 
the accuser of her own husband to Tiberius. Not- 
withstanding her crimes, she was protected during her 
father’s life, but, being afterward made a subject of 
attack by the informers of the day, she put an end to 
her own existence. (Tacit., Ann., 4,20.—Id., 6, 40.) 
—II. A Roman female, who reckoned among her an- 
cestors Pompey and Sylla. She was accused by her 
husband Sulpicius of adultery, poisoning, and treason- 
able conduct, and was condemned to exile, notwith- 
standing the interest which the people testified in her 
behalf. (Tacit., Ann., 3, 22.)—III. Domitia, daugh- 
ter of Drusus and Antonia. She was grand-niece of 
Augustus, and aunt.of Nero, who destroyed her by 
poison. (Tacit., Ann., 13,19.)—IV. Domitia, daugh- 
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ter of Antonia the younger, by Lucius Domitius Aino- 
barbus. She was the wife of Valerius Messala, and 
mother of Messalina, and is described as having been 
a woman of debauched and profligate manners, and of 
a violent and impetuous spirit. In point of beauty 
and vice, she was the rival of Agrippina, Nero’s moth- 
er. She was condemned to death through the influ- 
ence of the same Agrippina. (Tacit., Ann., 11, 37. 
—Id., Ann., 12, 64.—Sueton., Vit. Claud., 26.—Id., 
Vu. Ner:, ¥.) 

Lepip1, the name of one of the most distinguished 
families of the patrician gens, or house, of the Aimilii. 
The individuals most worthy of notice in this family 
are the following: I. M. Aumriius Lepipus, was sent 
as an ambassador to Ptolemy, king of Aigypt, at the 
close of the second Punic war, B.C. 201. (Polyb., 
16, 34.—Liv., 31,2.—Compare Tacitus, Ann., 2, 67.) 
He obtained the consulship B.C. 187 (Liv., 39, 5. 
—Polyb., 23, 1), and again in B.C. 175.. In B.C. 
179 he was elected Pontifex Maximus and Censor. 
(Liv., 40, 42.— Awl. Gell., 12,8.) He was also Prin- 
ceps Senatus six times. (Liv., Epit., 48.) He died 
B.C. 150.—IT. M. Atminius Lepipus, was pretor 
B.C, 81; after which he obtained the province of 
Sicily. (Ctc. am Verr., 3, 91.) In his consulship, 
B.C. 78, he endeavoured to rescind the measures of 
Sylla, but was driven out of Italy by his colleague 
Quintus Catulus and by Pompey, and retired to Sar- 
dinia, where he died the following year, while making 
preparations for a renewal of the war. (Appian, Bell. 
Ciw., 1, 105.— Liv., Epit., 90.— Plut., Vit. Pomp., 
16.)\—IIf. M. Alminiuvs Leripus, the triumvir, son 
of the preceding, was edile B.C. 52, and pretor B.C. 
49, in which year Cesar came to an open rupture 
with the senatorian party. Lepidus, from his first 
entrance into public life, opposed the party of the 
senate ; and though he does not appear to have pos- 
sessed any of the talent and energy of character by 
which Antony was distinguished, yet his great riches 
and extensive family connexions made him an im- 
portant accession to the popular cause. On the first 
expedition of Casar ito Spain, Lepidus was left in 
charge of the city, though the military command of 
Italy was intrusted to Antony. During Cesar’s ab- 
sence, lepidus proposed the law by which the former 
was created dictator. In the following year, B.C. 
48, he obtained the province of Hispania Citerior, with 
the title of proconsul; and in B.C. 46 was made 
consul along with Cesar, and at the same time his 
master of the horse, an appointment which again gave 
him the chief power in Rome during the absence of 
the dictator in the African war. In B.C. 44 he was 
again made master of the horse, and appointed to the 
provinces of Gallia Narbonensis and Hispania Citerior; 
but he did not immediately leave Rome, and was prob- 
ably in the senate house when Cesar was assassinated. 
After the death-of Cwsar, Lepidus was courted by 
both parties ; and the senate, on the motion of Cice- 
ro, decreed that an equestrian statue should be erect- 
ed to him, in any part of the city he might fix upon, 
Lepidus promised to assist the senate; but, at the 
same time, carried on a secret negotiation with Antony. 
On his arrival in his province, being ordered by the 
senate to join Decimus Brutus, he at length found 
it necessary to throw off the mask; and, instead of 
obeying their commands, united his forces with those 
of Antony. In the autumn of this year, B.C. 43, 
the celebrated triumvirate was established between 
Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius (Augustus) ; and in 
the division of the provinces, Lepidus received the 
whole of Spain and Gallia Narbonensis. The conduct 
of the war against Brutus and Cassius was assigned 
to Antony and Augustus; while the charge of the 
city was intrusted to Lepidus, who was again elected 
consul (B.C. 43). After the defeat of Brutus and 
Cassius, Antony and Augustus found themselves suf- 
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ficiently powerful to act contrary to the advice and 
wishes of Lepidus; and, in the new division of the 
provinces which was made after the battle of Philip- 
pi, Spain and Gallia Narbonensis were taken from 
Lepidus, and Africa was given to him in their stead. 
Lepidus had now lost all real authority in the manage- 
ment of public affairs ; but he was again included in 
the triumvirate, when it was renewed B.C. 37. In 
the following year he was summoned from Africa to 
assist Augustus in Sicily against Sextus Pompeius ; 
and he landed with a large army, by means of which 
he endeavoured to regain his lost power, and make 
himself independent of Augustus. But in this at- 
tempt he completely failed. Being deserted by his 
own troops, he was obliged to implore the mercy of 
Augustus, who spared his life, and allowed him to 
retain his private property and the dignity of Pontifex 
Maximus, which he had obtained on the death of Ju- 
lius Cesar, but deprived him of his province and tri- 
umvirate, and banished him, according to Suetonius, 
to Circeii. (Sueton., Vit. Aug., 16.) After the bat- 
tle of Actium, his son formed a conspiracy for the as- 
sassinaticn of Augustus on his return from the East, 
which was discovered by Maecenas; and Lepidus, 
having incurred the suspicion of his former colleague, 
repaired to Rome, where he was treated, according 
to Dio Cassius, with studied insult and contempt. 
(Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 13, p. 488.)—IV. A com- 
panion of Caligula in his career of debauchery. The 
prince made him marry his sister Drusilla, and gave 
him hopes of being named as successor to the empire. 
Lepidus, however, who would seem to have reckoned 
but little, after all, on. the promises of the emperor, 
conspired against him. The conspiracy was detected, 
and cost its author his life. He is supposed by some 
to have been the son of Julia, grand-daughter of Au- 
gustus, and consequently cousin-german to Caligula. 
(Tacit., Ann., 14, 2.)\—V. A poet of an uncertain 
period, a poem of whose, entitled Philodexios, was 
published by Aldus Manutius at Lucca, 1588. 

Leponri1, a people of the Alps, near the source of 
the Rhone, on the south of that river. The Lepon- 
tine Alps separated Italy from the Helvetii. The Le- 
pontii are known to have inhabited that part of the 
Alps which lies between the Great St. Bernard and 
St. Gothard. (Cas., B. Gall., 4, 10.—Plin., 3, 20. 
— Strabo, 204.) 

Leprines, I. a son of Hermocrates, and brother of 
Dionysius the Elder. He was sent against Mago, 
general of the Carthaginians, with the whole fleet of 
the tyrant, B.C. 396. At first he gained some ad- 
vantages, but having separated himself too much from 
the main body of the fleet, he was surrounded by the 
enemy, and lost a large number of his vessels. After 
having remained for some time in a state of disgrace, 
he recovered the favour of the tyrant, and married his 
daughter. He commanded the left wing at the bat- 
tle of Cronium (B.C. 383), where he fell fighting val- 
iantly. His fall occasioned the defeat of the army. 
(Diod. Sic., 14, 48.—Id., 14, 60.—Id., 15, 17.)—II. 
A Syracusan, who, in conjunction with Callipus, took 
the city of Rhegium, occupied by the troops of Dionys- 
ius the Younger (351 B.C.). He was subsequent- 
ly in the number of those who massacred this same 
Callipus, to avenge the death of Dion. (Diod. Sic., 
16, 45.)—III. A tyrant of Apollonia and other cities 
of Sicily, taken by Timoleon (B.C. 342), and exiled to 
Corinth. (Diod. Sic., 16,'72.)—IV. An Athenian or- 
ator, who proposed that certain immunities from the 
burdensome offices of choragus, gymnasiarch, and hes- 
tiator, which used to be allowed to meritorious citi- 
zens, should be taken away. A law was passed in 
accordance with this. Demosthenes attacked it and 
procured its abrogation.—V. A Syrian, general of De- . 
metrius, who put to death at Laodicea, Octavius, a 
commissioner whom the Romans had sent into the 
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East to arrange the affairs of Syria. He was sent to 
Rome, to be delivered up along with Isocrates, who 
was also a party to the murder, but the senate refused 
to receive him. (Diod. Sic., fragm., lib, 31.—Op., ed. 
Bip., vol. 10, p. 29, seqq.) 

Leptis, the name of two cities in Africa, distin- 
guished by the epithets of MeyaAn (Magna) and 
Mixpé (Parva or Minor).—I. The first was situate 
towards the great Syrtis, at the southeast extremity of 
the district of Tripolis. Leptis Magna was founded 
by the Phoenicians, and ranked next to Carthage and 
Utica among their maritime cities. Under the Ro- 
mans it was signalized, as Sallust informs us, by its 
fidelity and obedience. On the occupation of Africa 
by the Vandals, its fortifications appear to have been 
destroyed ; but they were probably restored under 
Justinian, when the city became the residence of the 
prefect Sergius. It was finally demolished by the 
Saracens ; after which it appears to have been wholly 
abandoned, and its remains, according to Leo Afri- 
canus, were employed in the construction of the mod- 
ern Tripoli. The modern name is Lebida. An ac- 
count of the remains of the ancient city will be found 
in Beechy’s Travels, p. 74, seqqg., and in the Modern 
Traveller, pt. 49, p. 61. Capt. Beechy describes the 
country around Lebida as beautiful and highly pro- 
ductive. (Mela, 1,7.—Plin., 5, 4.—Strab., 574.)— 
II. The latter was in the district of Byzacium or Em- 
porie, about 18 miles below Hadrumetum, on the 
coast. It is now Lempta. It paid a talent a day to 
the Carthaginians as tribute. (Vid. Emporie.) The 
Phoenicians, according to Sallust, were its founders. 
(Lucan, 2, 251.—Plin., 5, 19.—Sallust, Jug., 77.— 
Mela, 1, 8.) 

Lerina or Puanasia, a small island in the Med- 
iterranean, on the coast of Gallia Narbonensis, south 
of Nicewa. It is now St. Marguerite. Strabo gives 
it the name of Planasia, from its shape. (Tacit., Ann., 
Las.) . 

Lerna, a small lake in Argolis, near the western 
coast of the Sinus Argolicus, rendered celebrated by 
the fable of the many-headed hydra slain by Hercules, 
and connected also with the legend of the Danaides, 
who flung into its waters the heads of their murdered 
husbands. (Vid. Hercules, Hydra, and Danaides.) 
The Lernzan Lake was formed by several sources, 
which discharged themselves into its basin. Minerva 
is said to have purified the daughters of Danaus by 
means of its waters ; which circumstance subsequent- 
ly gave rise to certain mystic rites called Lernza, in- 
stituted, as Pausanias affirms, by Philammon, son of 
Apollo and father of Thamyris, in honour of Ceres. 
(Pausan., 2, 37.—Strab., 371.— Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 237.) 7 

Legros, a small island off the coast of Caria, and 
forming one of the cluster called Sporades. (Plin., 
5, 31.) It was peopled from Miletus, and very prob- 
ably belonged to that city. Strabo gives its inhabi- 
tants a character for dishonesty. (Strab., 635.) 

Lessos, now Metelin, an island of the Augean, ly- 
ing off the coast of Mysia, at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Adramyttium. It was first settled by a body of 
Pelasgi, who, under the conduct of Xanthus their king, 
having been driven from Argos, passed from Lycia 
into this island, then called Issa, and named by them 
Pelasgia. Seven generations after this, and a short 
time subsequent to the deluge of Deucalion, Macareus 

- passed from Attica, then denominated Ionia, with a 
colony to this island. From him it received the name 
of Macarea. Lesbus, an Wolian, joined himself to 
this colony, married the daughter of Macareus, who 
was called Methymne, and gave his own name to the 

island after the death of his father-in-law. The elder 
daughter of Macareus was named Mytilene ; her name 
was given to the capital of the whole island. This is 
said to have taken place two generations before the 
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Trojan war. Homer speaks of the island under the 
name of Lesbos, as being well inhabited. Other, and 
perhaps more accurate accounts, make the Molians 
to have led colonies into the island for the first time, 
130 years after the Trojan war. Herodotus makes 
five Alolian cities in Lesbos. Pliny mentions other 
names besides those already given, which seem, how- 
ever, to have been merely general appellations, deno- 
ting some circumstance or feature in the island, as Hi- 
merte, the wished-for, Lasia, the woody, &c. The 
island contained forests of beech, cypress, and fir 
trees. It yielded marble of a common quality, and 
the plains abounded in grain. Warm springs were 
also found; agates and precious stones. (Pococke, 
vol. 2, pt. 2, p.20.) The most profitable production 
was wine, which was preferred in many countries to 
all the other Greek wines. To the present day, the 
oil and figs of Lesbos are accounted the best in the 
Archipelago. The island anciently contained nine 
cities, for the most part in a flourishing condition ; 
among them Mytilene, Pyrrha, Methymna, Arisba, 
Eressus, and Antissa: at present 120 villages are 
enumerated. From an insignificant monarchy, Les- 
bos first became a powerful democracy. The Lesbi- 
ans then made great conquests on the Continent, and 
in the former territory of Troy, and even resisted the 
Athenians themselves. Lesbos was next disturbed 
by the Samians, and afterward by the Persians, to 
whom it was finally obliged to submit. After the 
battle of Mycale, it shook off the Persian yoke, and 
became the ally of Athens. During the Peloponne- 
sian war, it separated more than once from Athens, 
but was always reduced to obedience. A distinguish- 
ed citizen of Mytilene, exasperated that several rich 
inhabitants had refused his sons their daughters in 
marriage, publicly accused the city of an intention to 
conclude a league with the Lacedemonians, by which 
false accusation he induced the Athenians to send a 
fleet against Lesbos. (Aristot., de Rep., 5,4.) The 
nearest cities, Methymna excepted, armed. in defence 
of their capital, but were overpowered, the walls of 
Mytilene were demolished, and a thousand of the 
richest inhabitants put to death. ‘The territory of 
Methymna alone was spared. ‘The island itself was 
divided into 3000 parts, of which 300 were devoted 
to the service of the gods, and the rest divided among 
the Athenians, by whom they were rented to the an- 
cient proprietors. (Thucyd., 3, 50.) The cities of 
Lesbos, nevertheless, soon rebelled again.—The Les- 
bians were notorious for their dissolute manners, and 
the whole island was regarded as the abode of pleasure 
and licentiousness. At the same time they had the 
reputation of the highest refinement, and of the most 
distinguished intellectual cultivation. Poetry and mu- 
sic made great progress here. The Lesbian school 
of music was highly celebrated, and is fabled to have 
had the following origin: When Orpheus was torn to 
pieces by the Bacchantes, his head and lyre were 
thrown into the Thracian river Hebrus, and both were 
cast by the waves on the shores of Lesbos, near Me- 
thymna. Meanwhile harmonious sounds were emit- 
ted by the mouth of Orpheus, accompanied by the 
lyre, the strings of the latter being moved by the 
breath of the wind. The Methymneans, therefore, 
buried the head, and suspended the lyre in the temple 
of Apollo; and, as a recompense for this, the god be- 
stowed upon them a talent for music, and the success- 
ful culture of this and the sister art of poetry. (Hy- 
gin., Poet. Astron.,2,7.) In reality, Lesbos produced 
musicians superior to all the other musicians of Greece. 
Among these the most distinguished were Arion and 
Terpander. Alceus and Sappho, moreover, were 
esteemed among the first in lyric poetry. Pittacus, 
Theophrastus, Theophanes, Hellanicus, Myrtilus, &c., 
were also natives of this island.—A variety of hills, 
clad with vines and olive-trees, rise round the numer- 
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ous hays of this island. The mountains of the inte- 
rior are covered with mastic, turpentine-trees, pines 
of Aleppo, and the cistus.. Rivulets flow under the 
shades of the plane-tree. The island contains at pres- 
ent. about 25,000 inhabitants. (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 433,— Barthelemy, Voyage d’Ana- 
charsis, vol. 2, p. 59, segg, 12mo ed. — Encyclop. 
Americ., vol. '7, p. 516.—Malte-Brun, vol. 2, p. 85, 
seqq.) 

Lrszus or Lespos, a son of Lapithus, grandson 
of AXolus, who married Methymna, daughter of Ma- 
careus. He succeeded his father-in-law, and gave his 
name to the island over which he reigned. (Vid. 
Lesbos.) 

Luscuns, a Cyclic bard, a native of Mytilene, or 
Pyrrha, in the island of Lesbos, and considerably later 
than Arctinus. The best authorities concur in pla- 
cing him in the time of Archilochus, or about the 18th 
Olympiad (B.C. 708,704). Hence the account which 
we find in ancient authors, of a contest between Arc- 
tinus and Lesches, can only mean that the latter com- 
peted with the earlier poet in treating the same sub- 
jects. - His poem, which was attributed by many to 
Homer, and, besides, to very different authors, was 
called the Little Iad ('lAva¢ Mixpa), and was clearly 
intended as a supplement to the great Iliad. We 
learn from Aristotle (Poet., c. 23, ad fin., ed. Bekk.— 
c. 38, ed. Tyrwh.) that it comprised the events before 
the fall of Troy, the fate of Ajax, the exploits of 
Philoctetes, Neoptolemus, and Ulysses, which led to 
the taking of the city, as well as the account of the 
destruction of ‘Troy itself; which statement is con- 
firmed by numerous fragments. The last part of this 
(like the first part of the poem of Arctinus) was call- 
ed the Destruction of Troy: from which Pausanias 
makes several quotations, with reference to the sack- 
ing of Troy, and the partition and carrying away of 
the prisoners. It is evident, from his citations, that 
Lesches, in many important events (for example, the 
death of Priam, the end of Astyanax, and the fate of 
4Eneas, whom he represents Neoptolemus as taking 
to Pharsalus), followed quite different traditions from 
those of Arctinus. The connexion of the several 
eveuts was necessarily loose and superficial, and with- 
. out any unity of subject. Hence, according to Aris- 
totle, while the Iliad and Odyssey only furnished ma- 
terials for one tragély each, more than cight might 
be formed out of the Little Iliad. (K. O. Muiiller, 
Hist. Gr. Lit., p. 66.— C. G. Miiller; de Lesche Po- 
éta.) 

Lerue, I. one of the rivers of the lower world, 
the waters of which possessed the property of causing 
a total forgetfulness of the past. Hence the name, 
from the Greek An07 (lethé), signifying “ forgetful- 
ness” or “oblivion.” The shades of the dead drank 
a draught of the waters of Lethe, when entering on 
the joys of Elysium, and ceased to remember the 
troubles and sorrows of life—II. A river of Spain. 
Its true name, however, was the Limius, according to 
Ptolemy, or, according to Pliny (4, 34), the Limia. 
Strabo styles it the Belion. It was in the territory 
of the Calliaci, a little below the Minius. Its name, 
Lethe (or, as it should be rather termed, 6 ti¢ AAOne, 
the river of forgetfulness), was given to it from the 
circumstance of the Celt and Turduli, who had gone 
“on an expedition with united forces, losing here their 
common commander, becoming disunited, forgetting 
the object of their expedition, and returning to their 
respective homes. There was so much superstitious 
dread attached to this m, that Brutus, in his ex- 
pedition against the C: could with great difficul- 
ty induce his soldiers to cross. (Ukert, Geogr., vol. 
2, p. 297.) t miperaes bua ‘2 

' ecu. a town of Italy, in Messapia, near the Iapy- 
gian promontory. It was in the country of the Salen- 
tini. The ancient name remains in the modern appel- 
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lation of the Iapygian promontory, and also in the 
name of a church dedicated to the Virgin, under the » 
title of S. Maria di Leuca. (D?Anville, Anal. Geogr., 
de l’ Italie, p. 233.) 

Levca, a town of Ionia, west of the mouth of the 
Hermus, at the entrance of the Smyrneus Sinus. It 
was situate on a promontory, which, according to 
Pliny (5, 29), was anciently an island. Near this 
place, Andronicus, the pretender to the crown of 
Pergamus, was defeated by the Roman consul Cras- 
sus. (Mela, 1, 17.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, 
p. 338.) 

Leveas or Levcapra, an island in the Ionian Sea, 
off the coast of Acarnania. It once formed part of 
the continent, but was afterward separated from the 
mainland by a narrow cut, and became an island. 
The modern ‘name is Santa Maura. In Homer’s 
time it was still joined to the mainland, since he calls 
it ’Axt7v’H7reiporo, in opposition to Ithaca and Ceph- 
allenia. (Od, 24, 377.--Compare Strabo, 451.)— 
Scylax also affirms ‘that it had been connected for- 
merly with the continent of Acarnania.” It was first 
called Epileucadii, and extends towards the Leuca- 
dian promontory. ‘The Acarnanians being in a state 
of faction, received a thousand colonists from Co- 
rinth. These occupied the country which is now an 
island, the isthmus having been dug through. (Per- 
ipl., p. 13.—Compare Scymnus, Ch., v. 464.—Plut., 
Vit. Themist.) Strabo informs us, that this Corin- 
thian colony came from the settlements of Ambracia 
and Anactorium; and he ascribes to it the cutting of 
the channel of Dioryctus, as it is commonly called 
(l.c.). This work, however, must have been poste- 
rior to the time of Thucydides, for he describes the 
Peloponnesian fleet as having been conveyed across 
the isthmus on more than one occasion (3, 80 ; 4, 8). 
Livy, speaking of Leucas, says, that in his time it was 
an island, but in the Macedonian war it had been a 
peninsula (33, 17). Pliny reports, that it was once a 
peninsula called Neritos; and, after it had been divided 
from the mainland, was reunited to it by means of the 
sand which accumulated in the passage. The cut it- 
self, three stadia in length, was, as we have already said, 
called Dioryctus (4, 2.—Polyb., 5, 5). Strabo says 
that in his time it was crossed by a bridge. (Strab., 
452.) Dodwell states (vol. 1, p. 50), that the canal 
of Santa Maura is fordable at the present day in still 
weather. The remains of a bridge are seen, which 
joined it to the continent, and which was built by the 
Turks when they had possession of the island.—The 
capital of the island was Leucas. Livy (83, 17) de- 
scribes it as situated on the strait itself. It rested, 
according to hima, on a hill looking towards Acarnania — 
and the east. Thucydides (3, 94) likewise states, that 
the town was situate within the isthmus, as also Strabo 
(l. c.), who adds, that the Corinthians removed it to 
its situation on the strait from Nericum. Dr. Hol- 
land (vol. 2, p. 91) speaks of the ruins of am ancient. 
city about two miles to the south of the modern town. 
—The island was famous for a promontory at its 
southwestern extremity, called Leucate. It was cel- 
ebrated in antiquity for being the lover’s leap, and is 
said by Strabo to have derived its name from the 
white colour of the rock. Sappho is said to have 
been the first to try the remedy of the leap, when 
enamoured of Phaon. (Menand., ap. Strab., 1. c.— 
Ovid, Her., 15, 165.) Artemisia, queen of Caria, so 
celebrated by Herodotus, perished, according to some 
accounts, in this fatal trial. _ (Ptol., Hephest., ap. 
Phot., p. 491.—Consult Hardion, Diss. sur le saut 
de Leucade. Mém. de UAcad. des Inser., vol. 7, p. 
254.) Virgil represents this cape as dangerous to 
mariners, (Ain., 3,274; 8, 676.) Sir W. Gell de- 
scribes it as a white and perpendicular cliff of consi 
erable elevation, and has given a beautiful represe 
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on the Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca. On 
the summit of the promontory was a temple of Apol- 
lo. -Strabo states a curious custom which prevailed, 
of casting down a criminal from this precipice ev- 
ery year, on the festival of the god; and adds, that, 
in order to break his fall, they attached to him birds 
of all kinds. If he reached the water alive, he was 
picked up by boats stationed there, and allowed to 
depart from the territories of Leucadia. (Strab., 
452.—Cic., Tusc. Q., 4, 18.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 2, p. 13, seqq.) 

Leucare, a promontory at the southwestern extrem- 
ity of Leucas. (Vid. Leucas.) 

Leucs, an island in the Euxine Sea, near the mouth 
of the Borysthenes. It is probable that it was the 
same with the westernmost extremity of the Dromos 
Achillis, which was formed into an island by a small 
arm of the sea, and lay facing the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes; now named Tentra. It derived its name 
from its white sandy shores. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
4, p. 235.) According to the poets, the souls of the 
ancient heroes were placed here as in the Elysian 
fields, and enjoyed perpetual felicity. Here, too, the 
shade of Achilles is fabled to have been united to that 
of Helen. (Vid. Helena I.) 

Lever, I. a people in the southeastern quarter of 
Gallia Belgica, and to the south of the Mediomatrici. 
Lucan speaks of them, in conjunction with the Remi, 
as very expert with the sling (1,424). Their territory 
extended from the Matrona to the Mosella, and cor- 
responds to the northeastern part of the department of 
the Upper Marne, and to the southern part of the de- 
partment of the Meuse and Meurthe, or, in other words, 
to the country around Toul. (Ces., B. G., 2, 14.— 
Tacit., Hist., 1, 64.—Plin., 4, 17.)\—II. Montes 
(Aevxa dp), mountains in the western part of the isl- 
and of Crete, to the south of Cydonia; now Alprovo- 
ana. (Strabo, 475.) 

Leucippus, I. a celebrated philosopher, of whose 
native country and preceptor little is known with cer- 
tainty. Diogenes Laertius (9, 30) makes him to have 
been a native of Elea, and a disciple of Zeno, the Ele- 
atic philosopher: he refers, however, at the same time, 
to other opinions, which assigned, respectively, Abdera 
and Miletus as his birthplace. (Compare Tennemann, 
Gesch. der Phil., vol. 1, p. 257.) He wrote a treatise 
concerning nature, now lost (Pseud. Orig. Phil., c. 
12, p. 88.— Fabr., Bibl. Gr., vol. 1, p. 778), from 
which the ancients probably collected what they relate 
concerning his tenets. Dissatisfied with the meta- 
physical subtleties by which the former philosophers 
of the Eleatic school had confounded all evidence from 
the senses, Leucippus and his follower Democritus 
determined, if possible, to discover a system more 
consonant to nature and reason. Leaving behind them 
the whole train of fanciful conceptions, numbers, ideas, 
proportions, qualities, and elementary forms, in which 
philosophers had hitherto taken refuge, as the asylum 
of ignorance, they resolved to examine the real consti- 
tutions of the material world, and to inquire into the 
mechanical properties of bodies, that from these they 


might, if possible, deduce some certain knowledge of 


natural causes, and hence be able to account for na’ 
ural appearances. Their great object was, to restor 
the alliance between reason and the senses, which 
metaphysical subtleties had dissolved. For this pur- 
. pose they introduced the doctrine of indivisible atoms, 
possessing within themselves a principle of motion. 
Several other philosophers before this time had indeed 
considered matter as divisible into indefinitely small 
particles, particularly Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and 
Heraclitus ; but Leucippus and Democritus were the 
first who taught, that these particles were originally 


destitute of all qualities except figure and motion, and | 


therefore may justly be reckoned the authors of the 
oie The following summary of the doc- 
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trine of Leucippus will exhibit the infant state of this 
system, and, at the same time, sufliciently expose its 
absurdities. The universe, which is infinite, is in part 
a plenum and in part avacuwm. ‘The plenum contains 
innumerable corpuscles or atoms, of various figures, 
which, falling into the vacuum, struck against each 
other; and hence arose a variety of curvilinear mo- 
tions, which continued till at length atoms of similar 
forms met together, and bodies were produced, ‘The 
primary atoms being specifically of equal weight, and 
not being able, on account of their multitude, to move 
in circles, the smaller rose to the exterior parts of the 
vacuum, while the larger, entangling themselves, form- 
ed a spherical shell, which revolved about its centre, 
and which included within itself all kinds of bodies. 
This central mass was gradually increased by a per- 

etual accession of particles from the surrounding 
shell, till at last the earth was formed. (Diog. Laert., 
l. c.— Theodoret, Serm., 4.— Cic., N. D., 1, 42.— 
Plut., de Plac. Phil., 2, 7.—Id. ibid., 3, 12.) In the 
mean time, the spherical shell was continually sup- 
plied with new bodies, which, in its revolution, it 
gathered up from without. Of the particles thus col- 
lected in the spherical shell, some in their combination 
formed humid masses, which, by their circular motion, 
gradually became dry, and were at length ignited and 
became stars. The sun was formed in the same man- 
ner, in the exterior surface of the shell; and the moon 
in its interior surface. In this manner the world was 
formed, and, by an inversion of the process, it will at 
length be dissolved. (Diog. Laert., 1. c. — Pseud. 
Orig. Phil., l.c.— Enfield’s History of Philosophy, 
vol. 1, p. 421, seg7.— Tennemann, Gesch. der Plul., 
vol. 1, p. 258, seqgg.)—II. A brother of Tyndarus, 
king of Sparta, who married Philodice, daughter of In- 
achus, by whom he had two daughters, Hilaira and 
Phebe, known by the patronymic of Leucippides. 
They were carried away by their cousins, Castor and 
Pollux, as they were going to celebrate their nuptials 
with Lynceus and Idas. (Ovid, Fast., 5, 701.—Apol- 
lod., 3, 10, &c.—Pausan., 3. 17.) 

Leucopérra, a cape of Italy, in the territory of the 
Brutii, and regarded by all ancient writers on the ge- 
ography of that country as the termination of the Ap- 
ennines. Strabo (259) asserts that it was distant fifty 
stadia from Rhegium; but this computation ill accords 
with that of Pliny (3, 10), who removes it twelve miles 
thence. (Compare Cic., Phil., 1, 3. — Mela, 2, 4.) 
The error probably lies in the text of the Greek ge- 
ographer, as there is no cape which corresponds with 
the distance he specifies. ‘Topographers are not agreed 
as to the modern point of land which answers to Leu- 
copetra ; some fixing it at Capo Pittaro (D’ Anville, 
Anal. Geogr. de l’'Ital., p. 261), others at the Punta 
della Saetta (Grimaldi, Annal. del. Regn. di Nap., 
vol. 1, Introd., c. 28.—Romanelli, vol. 1, p. 97), and 
others at the Capo dell’ Arm. The latter opinion 
seems more compatible with the statement of Pliny, 
and is also the most generally credited. (Cluverius, 
Ital. Antig., vol. 2, p. 1299.— Holsten., ad Steph. 
Byz., p. 302.—Cellar., Geogr. Ant., 1. 2, ¢. 9.— 


Notes to the French Strabo, l. c.—Cramer’s Ancient 


Italy, vol. 2, p. 433.) 

Levcopnrys, an ancient name of Tenedos, given 
to it probably from the appearance made by the sum- 
mits of its chalk-hills. (Pawsan., 10, 14.—Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 6, pl. 3, p. 510.) 

Lervcosia, a small island in the Sinus Pestanus. 
It was said to have derived its name from one of the 
Sirens. (Lycophron, v. ‘722, seqg.— Strabo, 252.) 
Dionysius (1, 53) calls it Leucasia. It is now known 
by the name of Licosa (Cluv., Ital. Antig., vol. 2, p. 
1259), and sometimes by that of Isola piana. (Vid. 
Zannoni’s Map of the Kingdom of Naples.) It was 
once probably inhabited, as several vestiges of build- 
ings were discovered there in 1696. (Antonin., della 
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Tucan.,p. 2, disc. 8.— Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, 
p. 369.) 

Levucosyrit, the Greek form of a name applied by 
the Persians to the Cappadocians, and signifying White 
Syrians. (Herod., 1, 72,—Id., 5, 45.—Id., 7, '72.— 
Strabo, 543.) ‘The Persians called the Cappadocians 
by this appellation, because they considered them to 
be a branch of the great Syrian nation, from the re- 
semblance of their language, customs, and religion, 
and because they found that they possessed a fairer 
complexion than their swarthy brethren of the south. 
The Greek colonies on the coast of Pontus received 
this name from the Persians, and expressed it by the 
forms of their own language, but, in its application, re- 
stricted it to the inhabitants of the mountainous coun- 
try lying along the coast, from the Promontorium Ja- 
sonium in the east, to the mouth of the Halys in the 
west, while they called the people in the interior of the 
country by the name of Cappadocians. The Leuco- 
syrii became in time blended into one people with the 
Paphlagonians. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 
329, seqq.) 

Levcornka, I. the name given to Ino after she 
had been transformed into a sea-goddess. Both she 
and her son Palemon were held powerful to save from 
shipwreck, and were invoked by mariners. The name 
Leucothea is supposed to be derived from the white 
waves running rapidly on (Aevkdc, white, and 3éu, to 
run).—II. A daughter of Orchamus, dishonoured by 
Apollo, and buried alive by her incensed father. The 
god caused the frankincense shrub to spring up from 
her grave. (Ovid, Met., 4, 196, seqq.) 

Levucrra, a small-town of Beotia, southeast of 
Thespie, and west of Platea, famous for the victory 
which Epaminondas, the Theban general, obtained 
over the superior force of Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, 
on the 8th of July, B.C. 371. (Pausan., 9,13.) In 
this famous battle 4000 Spartans were killed, with 
their king Cleombrotus, and no more than 300 The- 
bans. From that time the Spartans lost the empire 
of Greece, which they had held for so many years. 
The Theban army consisted at most of 6000 men, 
whereas that of the enemy was at least thrice that 
number, including the allies. But Epaminondas trust- 
ed most to his cavalry, in which he had much ad- 
vantage both as to quality and good management; the 
wealthy Lacedemonians alone keeping horses at that 
time, which made their cavalry most wretched, both 
as to ill-fed, undisciplined steeds and unskilful riders. 
Other deficiencies he endeavoured to supply by the 
disposition of his men, who were drawn up fifty deep, 
while the Spartans were but twelve. When the The- 
bans had gained the victory and killed Cleombro- 
tus, the Spartans renewed the fight to recover their 
king’s body, and in this object the Theban general 
wisely chose to gratify them rather than hazard the 
success of another onset.—According to Strabo (414), 
Leuctra was situate on the road from Thespie to Pla- 
tee, and, according to Xenophon (Hist. Gr., 6, 4), in 
the territory of the former. An oracle had predicted 
that the Spartans would sustain a severe loss in this 
place, because some of their youths had violated two 


maidens of Leuctra, who afterward destroyed them-, 
(Pausan., 9,13, seqq.—Plutarch, Vit. Epam. 


selves. 
—Xen., Hist. Gr.,l.c.) The spot still retains in some 
degree its ancient name, Lewca, pronounced Lefka. 
Dr. Clarke noticed here several tombs and the remains 
of an ancient fortress upon a lofty conical hill. The 
ground in the plain is for a considerable space cov- 
ered with immense fragments of marble and stone. 
(Clarke’s Travels, vol. 7, p. 110, Lond. ed.—Com- 
pare Dodwell, vol. 1, p. 261.— Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 2, p. 212.) if eee 

Levctrom, I. a town of Messenia, on the coast, 
sixty stadia from Cardamyle. (Pausan., 4,26.) In 
consequence of its frontier situation, it became a source 
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of dispute between the Messenians and Laconians. 
Philip, the son of Amyntas, who acted as umpire, 
awarded the place to the Messenians. (Strab., 361.) 
It is called Leuctra by Thucydides (5, 54) and Xeno- 
phon. The latter informs us it was situated above 
the promontory of Malea. (Hist. Gr.,6, 5.) It was 
said to have been founded by Pelops. (Strab., 360.) 
The ancient site is still distinguished by the name of 
Leutro.—TII. A small town of Achaia, on the Sinus 
Corinthiacus, above A°gium, and in the vicinity of 
Rhype, on which latter place it was dependant. (Pau- 


san., 7, 24.)—III. A town of Arcadia, below Mega- 
lopolis. (Pausan., 8, 27.) It is perhaps Leontari, 
near which Sir W. Gell remarked the site of a small 
ancient city. (tin. of the Morea, p. 138.) 

Lexovit, a people of Gaul in Lugdunensis Secunda, 
near the mouth of the Sequana, and on its left banks. 
Their capital was Noviomagus, now Lisieux. (Ces., 
B. G., 3, 9.—Itin. Ant., 385.) 

Lisantius, a celebrated sophist of Antioch, in the 
age of the Emperor Julian, born A.D. 314, of a good 
family. At the age of fifteen he frequented a school 
of certain sophists, of whom he speaks with great 
contempt in his Biography, calling them eidwAa cod- 
torév. Brought back to the true path of learning by 
a more intelligent preceptor, he studied with ardour 
the finest models of antiquity. He continued his 
studies during four months at Athens, and afterward 
at Constantinople, where the grammarian Nicocles, 
one of the instructers of Julian, and the sophist Be- 
marchius, were his teachers. Having failed in his 
expectation of obtaining a chair at Athens, he began 
to profess eloquence, or the sophistic art, at Constan- 
tinople. His success was brilliant, but excited the 
envy of his contemporaries. Bemarchius, in particu- 
lar, having been worsted by him in an oratorical con- 
test, to which he had challenged his former pupil, had 
recourse to a vile calumny for the purpose of effect- 
ing his destruction. He charged him with sorcery, 
and represented him as a man covered with vices. 
The prefect of the city lent a favourable ear to the 
charge, and Libanius was in consequence compelled 
to leave Constantinople (A.D. 346). He retired to 
Nicea, and from this place he went to Nicomedia, 
where he obtained great celebrity as an instructer. He 
calls the five years which he spent there in the society 
of his friend Aristenetus, the spring time of his life. 
Recalled at length to Constantinople, he found a new 
prefect there, who became the protector of his ene- 
mies and the persecutor of himself. Disgusted at this 
state of things, and not daring to accept a chair at 
Athens, which had been offered him, he obtained per- 
mission from Cesar Gallus to return for four months 
to his native city. ‘This prince having been slain in 
354, Libanius passed the rest of his days at Antioch, 
where he had numerous disciples. The Emperor Ju- 
lian, who, before his expedition into Persia, knew him 
only by his writings, was his constant admirer. He 
named him questor, and addressed many letters to 
him, the last of which, written during his expedition 
against the Persians, has come down to us. The 
death of Julian was a double loss for Libanius ; it took 

| away a protector, who had shielded him from the at- 
‘tacks of calumny ; and it caused to vanish the hopes 
which he had entertained of witnessing the re-estab- 
lishment of paganism. Under the reign of Valens, 
Libanius was exposed anew to the persecution of his 
enemies, and was charged with being engaged in a 
plot against the tranquillity of the state. He succeed- 
ed, however, in establishing his innocence. He would 
even appear to have gained the good-will of the mon- 
arch, for he composed a panegyric upon him, and ad- 
dressed to him an harangue, in which he requested a 
confirmation of the law that awarded to natural chil- 
dren a share of the father’s property at his death. This 
law interested him personally, from the a umstance 
¢ 
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of his having natural children of his own. If it be] Chrysostom, &c. As to the subjects of these letters, 
true that he lived to the time of Arcadius, he must! there are many, it must be confessed, of a very unin- 
have attained to more than 90 years of age—Besides | teresting nature, containing, for example, mere com- 
his Progymnasmata, Libanius has left harangues, dec-| pliments, recommendations, or the recital of domestic 
lamations, Medsra: (discourses on imagimary sub-/ affairs. A large number, however, have claims on 
jects), stories, and letters on various points of morali- | our attention by the beauty of the ideas and senten- 
ty, polities, and literature. All these pieces are well | ces, the importance of the subject matter, and the 
written, and though the style of Libanius is open to | historical illustrations which they have preserved for 
the charge of too much study and elaborate care, we | us—We have also from his pen Arguments to the 
may notwithstandmg pronounce him the greatest ora- | Speeches of Demosthenes.—There is no complete edi- 
tor that Constantinople ever produced. Gibbon, there- | tion of the works of Libanius. The best edition of 
fore, would seem to have judged him altogether too | the Discourses and Declamations is that of Reiske, 
harshly, when be characterizes his writings as, for the | published by his widow (“prefata est Ernestina 
most part, “the vain and idle compositions of an ora-| Christina Retske”), Lips., 1791-1797, 4 vols. 8vo. 
tor who cultivated the science of words; and the pre- | A quarto edition, put forth by Reiske-himself in 1784, 
dactions of a recluse student, whose mind, regardless | was interrupted by his death, after only the first vol- 
of his contemporaries, was incessantly fixed on the | ume had appeared. Still, however, a good edition is 
Trojan war and the Athenian commonweslth.” (De-| mach wanted, as Reiske’s has neither historical intro- 
cline and Fall, c. 24.) It is no little glory for this | ductions, commentery, nor even tables, and is, more- 
sophist to have been the preceptor of St. Basil and St. | over, burdened with the inaccurate version of Morell. 
Chrysostom, and of having been connected in intimate | The most numerous collection of the Letters will be 
friendship, notwithstanding the opposition of their re- | found in the edition of J. C. Wolf, Amst., 1738, fol. 
ligious sentiments, with these two pillars of the church. | (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 6, p. 159, segg-) 

—Libanius, as we have already remarked, was a pa-| Lisinvs, a chain of mountains in Syria, deriving 
gan, and attached to the religion of his fathers. His | theirname from their white colour (Relandi, Palestina, 
tolerance forms a singular contrast with the persecu- | p.311), the eastern part in particular being covered with 
ting zeal of the Christians of his time ; and a remark-| continual snow. (Jer., 18,14.) Some make the range 
able proof of this may be seen in one of his epistles. | commence from Mons Amanus, on the confines of Ci- 
(Ep., 730, p. 349. ed. Wolf.)—Among the writings | licia, and give the general name of Libanus to the en- 
of Libanius may be mentioned his Progymnasmaza | tire chain of mountains running thence to the south; 
(Preezercitationzs), or Examples of Rhetorical Exer-| it is more accurate, however, to make it begin near 
cises (Ipoyuuvecudter xapadeiyuara), divided into | Aradus in Phenicia, and, after forming the northern 
thirteen sections, and each one contsining a model of | boundary of that country, run to the south, and end 
one particular kind.) Among the Discourses or Ha- near Sidon. There are, however, several parallel 
rangues of Libanius are many which were never pro- | chains, four of which, towards the west, have the gen- 
nounced, and which were not even Intended to be de- eral name of Libanus applied to them, while another 
livered in public: they partake less of the nature of] parallel chain to the east was called by the Greeks 
discourses than of memoirs, or, rather, moral disseria-| Antilibanus. Between Libanus and Antilibanus is a 
tions. One of them is a biographical sketch of Liba- | long valley called Cele Syria, or the hollow Syria. Lib- 
nius, written by himself, at the age of 60 years, unless | anus, then, is composed of four chams or enclosures of 
there be some mistake In the number, and retouched | mountains, which nse one upon the other; the first is 
by him when about 70 years. It forms the most m- very rich in grain and fmits; the second is barren; 
teresting production of his pen. Another of these/| the third, though higher than this, enjoys perpetual 
pieces ts entitled Movedid, and is a Lament on the! spring, the trees being always green, and the orchards 
death of Julien. Libanius does not end to con-| fall of froit. It is so beautiful that some have called 
ceal, in this discourse, that one ground of his deplo-| it a terrestrial paradise. The fourth is very high, so 
Ting the death of the monarch, is the triumph of Chris-| that it is almost always covered with snow, and is un- 
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janity which would result therefrom. A third is 2 
discourse addressed te Theodosius on the ion 
of the temples and idols of pacanism. A nt of 
this discourse was discovered by Mai, in 1823, in 
some of the Vatican MSS_ A fourth is entitled "T'xip 
Tép ‘Tepor, “ Respecting ike Temples.” In this dis- 
course, pronounced or written about AD. 390, Libe- 
nivs entreats the Emperor Theodosius to set bounds 


imagin- 


inhabitable by reason of the great cold. Volney states 
that the snow remains on Libanus all the year round 
towards the northeast, where it is sheltered from the 
sea-winds and the rays of the sun. Maundrell found 
that part of the mountain-range which he crossed, and 
which, in all probability, was by no means the highest, 
covered with deep snow in the month of May. Dr. 
Clarke, in the month of July, saw some of the eastern 
summits of Lebanon, or Antilibanus, near Damascus, 
covered with snow, not lying m patches, as is com- 


| mon in the summer season with mountains which bor- 


der on the line of perpetual congelation, but do not 
quite reach it, but with “that perfect, white, smooth, 
and velyet-like appearance which snow only exhibits 
when it is very deep ; a striking spectacle in sucha 
climate, where the beholder, seeking protection from 
a buming sun, almost considers the firmament to be 
on fire”? At the time this observation was made, 
the thermometer. in an elevated situation near the Sea 


of Tiberias, stood at 1023 in the shade. Sir Frederic 
Henniker passed over snow in July ; and Ali Bey de- 
scribes the same eastern ridge as covered with snow 


ber of persons to are in Sep . We know little of the absolute height, 
550. ‘There are among these some names, | and less of the mineralogy, of these mountains. Burck- 


literary men, &c. There.are also among his corre- mit, it more probably consists either of transition or 


spondents some fathers of the church, such 2s St.| mountain limestone. If so, it must be considered as 
a ae one of the highest points at which either of these 
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stances is found.—Of the noble cedars which once 
adorned the upper part of this mountain, but few now 
remain, and those much decayed. Burckhardt, who 
crossed Mount Libanus in 1810, counted about 36 
large ones, 50 of middle size, and about 300 smaller 
and young ones; but more might exist in other parts 
ef the mountain. ‘The wine, especially that made 
about the convent of Canobin, still preserves its an- 
cient celebrity ; and is reported by travellers, more 
particularly by Rouwolff, Le Bruyn, and De la Roque, 
to be of the most exquisite kind for flavour and fra- 
ance.—The rains which fall in the lower regions of 
Pesanon: and the melting of the snows in the upper 
ones, furnish an abundance of perennial streams, 
which are alluded to by Solomon. (Song, 4, 15.) 
On the declivities of the mountain grew the vines that 
furnished the rich and fragrant wines which Hosea 
(14, 7) celebrated, and which may still be obtained by 
proper culture. ‘The snow of Lebanon was probably 
transported to a distance, for the purpose of cooling 
wine and other liquors. Solomon speaks of the cold 
of snow in the time of harvest (Prov., 25, 13), which 
could be obtained nowhere in Judea nearer than 
Lebanon. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 341.— 
Mansford’s Scripture Gazetteer, p. 314, seqq.) 

Liser, the name of an ancient Italian deity, identi- 
fied with the Grecian Dionysus or Bacchus. His 
festival, named Liberalia, was celebrated on the 17th 
March, when the young men assumed the toga virilis 
or Libera. (Varro, L. L., 5, p. 55.— Ovid, Fast., 3, 
713, segq.) When the worship of Ceres and Proser- 

ina was introduced at Rome, Proserpina was named 
Siexd, and the conjoined deities were honoured as 
Ceres, Liber, and Libera. The name Liber is com- 
monly derived from liber, ‘free,’ and is referred to 
the influence of wine in freeing from care. Others, 
however, prefer deducing it from /ibo, “‘ to pour forth,” 
and make Liber to be the god of productiveness ef- 
fected by moisture. (Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 517.) 

Lisira, a name given to Proserpina among the Ro- 
mans. (Vid. Liber.) 

Liseratia, a festival celebrated annually in honour 
of Liber, the Roman Bacchus. It took place on the 
1#th of March. (Vid. Liber.) 

Liserras, the Goddess of Freedom, the same with 
the Eleutheria of the Greeks. Hyginus makes her 
the daughter of Jupiter and Juno. (Pref., p. 10, ed. 
Munck.) Tiberius Gracchus is said to have erected 
the first temple to her at Rome, on the Aventine Hill, 
and it was here that the archives of the state were de- 
posited. The goddess was represented as a Roman 
matron, arrayed in white, holding in one hand a broken 
sceptre, and in the other a pike surmounted by a pileus 
or cap: at her feet lay a cat, an animal that is an en- 
emy to allrestraint. ‘The cap alluded to the Roman 
custom of putting one on the heads of slaves when 
manumitted. (Liv., 24, 16.—Jd., 25, 7.— Ovid, 
Trist., 3, 1, 72.—Plut., Vit. Gracch.) 

Lisirura, I. a city of Macedonia, situate, accord- 
ing to Pausanias (9, 30), on the declivity of Olympus, 
and not far from the tomb of Orpheus. An oracle de- 
clared, that when the sun beheld the bones of the poet, 
the city should be destroyed by a boar (id ovéc). 
The inhabitants of Libethra ridiculed the prophecy as a 
thing impossible ; but the column of Orpheus’s monu- 
ment having been accidentally broken, a gap was made 
by which light broke in upon the tomb, when the same 
night the torrent named Sus, being prodigiously swol- 
len, rushed down with violence from Mount Olympus 
upon Libethra, overthrowing the walls and all the pub- 
lic and private edifices, and every living creature in its 
furious course. Whether Libethra recovered from the 
devastation occasioned by this inundation is not stated 
in any writer, but its name occurs in Livy as a town 
in the vicinity of Dium before the battle of Pydna (44, 
5). Strabo also alludes to Libethra when speaking of 
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Mount Helicon, and remarks, that several places around 
that mountain attested the former existence of the 
Thracians of Pieria in the Beotian districts. (Scrab., 
409.—Id., 471.) From these passages it would seem 
that the name of Libethrius was given to the summit 
of Olympus which stood above the town. Hence the 
muses were surnamed Libethrides as well as Pierides. 
(Virg., Eclog., 7, 21.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 
1, p. 210.)—II. A fountain of Thessaly, on Mount 
Homole, in the district of Magnesia, at the northern 
extremity. (Plin., 4, 9.—Mela, 2, 3.) 

Liserurines, a name given to the Muses. (Con- 
sult remarks under Libethra, I., towards the end of 
the article. Vid. also Libethrius.) 

Lizerurivs, I. a mountain of Beeotia, forty stadia 
to the south of Coronea, and forming one of the sum- 
mits of Helrcon. It was dedicated to the Muses, and 
the nymphs called Libethrides. (Pausan., 9, 34.— 
Strabo, 409.)—II. A fountain on Mount Libethrius. 

Linirina, a goddess at Rome presiding over funer- 
als. In her temple were sold all things requisite for 
them. By an institution ascribed to Servius Tullius, 
a piece of money was paid her for every one who died, 
aud the name of the deceased entered in a book called 
Inhitine ratio. (Dion. Hal., 4, 15.—Sueton., Vit. 
Ner., 39.) The object of this custom was to ascertain 
the number of deaths annually. Libitina and Venus 
were regarded as one and the same deity, because, 
says Plutarch, the same goddess superintends birth 
and death. It would be more correct, however, to 
say that we have here a union of the power which 
creates with that which destroys. (Plut., Quest. 
Rom., 23.) 

Lison, an architect of Elis, who built the temple of | 
Olympian Jove, in the sacred grove Allis, out of the 
proceeds of the spoil taken from the Piswans and some 
other people. (Pausan., 5, 10, 2.) This temple was 
built in the Doric style; and it must have been erect- 
ed about Olymp. 84 (B.C. 444-440), since in Olymp. 
85, 4, Phidias commenced his statue of the Olympian 
Jupiter, and it can scarcely be maintained that the 
temple was built long before the statue was underta- 
ken. (Silhg, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Lisopua@nicss, the inhabitants of the district Byza- 
cium, in Africa Propria. Their name indicates that 
they were a mixture of Libyans and Phenicians. 
The Libopheenices are a proof of the policy pursued by 
the Phoenician and Carthaginian settlers, in admitting 
the natives to a participation in some of the rights of 
citizenship. Carthage itself was in this sense a Ji- 
bopheenician city. Polybius often speaks of the Li- 
bophenices. Diodorus Siculus, however, gives a 
more particular account of them, as well as the infor- 
mation that the cities on the coast were alone strictly 
included in this denomination. (Diod. Sic., 20, 55.) 
Pliny limits the appellation to the cities on the coast 
of Byzacium (5, 4). It ought to be extended, howev- 
er, to other parts also of the African coast. | ; 

Lisurnia, a province of Illyricum, along the Adri- 
atic, over against Italy, having Dalmatia on the south, 
and Istria on the north. Zara, anciently Iadera, and 
afterward Diodora, was once its capital. The ruins 
of Burnum, the Liburnia of Strabo, are ¢ seen on 
the right hand of the Titius or Kerka, in the desert of 
Bukoviza. The Liburnians were an Illyrian tribe, 
and their country now answers to part of Croatia. 
They appear to have been a maritime people from the 
earliest times; and the Greeks, who colonized Coreyra, 
are said, on their arrival in that island, to have found it 
in their possession. (Strabo, 270.) Scylax seems 
to distinguish the Liburni from the a rets eaniey’) 
ing probably the latter appellation to that part o the 
nation which was situate more to the south, and was 
better known to the Greeks. The same writer alludes 
to the sovereignty of the Liburni as not excluding fe- 


males ; a fact which appears to have nelonnee to the 
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history of Teuta, and might serve to prove that this 
geographical compilation is not so ancient as many 
haye supposed, (Scylax, p.'7.) Strabo asserts, that 
the Liburni extended along the coast for upward of 
1500 stadia. (Strab., 315.) According to Pliny (3, 
13), they once occupied a considerable extent of terri- 
tory on the coast of Picenum, and he speaks of ‘Tru- 
entum as the only remaining establishment of theirs, in 
his day, in this quarter of Italy. It is chiefly on this 
information of Pliny that Freret has grounded his sys- 
tem of the Illyrian colonies in Italy. He conceives 
that these Liburni, as well as all the others, came 
by land. But it would be more natural to suppose 
that the Liburni, as a maritime people, had crossed 
over from the opposite coast of Dalmatia. (Mém. de 
l’ Acad. des Inscr., &c., vol. 18, p. 75.— Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 285.) The galleys of the Li- 
burnians were remarkable for their light construction 
and swiftness, and it was to ships of this kind that 
Augusttis was in a great measure indebted for his vic- 
tory over Antony at Actium. (Dio Cass., 29, 32.) 
Hence, after that time, the name of naves Liburne 
was given to all quick-sailing vessels, and few ships 
were built but of that construction. (Veget., 4, 33.) 
The Liburnians were a stout, able-bodied race, and 
were much employed at Rome as porters, and sedan 
or litter-carriers. Hence Martial, in describing the 
pleasures of a country-life (1, 50), exclaims, ‘* procul 
horridus Liburnus.’ Compare Juvenal, 3, 240.— 
Boettiger, Sabina, oder Morgenscenen, &c., Sc. 8, p. 
193. 

Lisurnipxs, islands off the coast of Liburnia, said 
‘to amount to the number of forty. ‘The name origi- 
nated with the Greek geographers. (Strab., 315.) 

Lisurnvs, a chain of mountains near Apulia, cross- 
ed by Hannibal in his march from Samnium and the 
Peligni into Apulia. It is stated that, before he ar- 
rived in the latter province, he crossed this chain; 
which probably answers to the branch of the Apen- 
nines bordering on the valley of the Tifernus to the 
north, and known by the name of Monte della Serra. 
(Polyb., 3, 101.—Romanelli, vol. 3, p. 20.—Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 270.) 

Lis¥a, I. a daughter of Epaphus and Cassiopeia, 
who became mother of Agenor and Belus by Neptune. 
(Apollod., 2, 1; 3, 1:—Pausan., 1, 44.)—II. The 
name given by the Greek and Roman poets to what 
was otherwise called Africa. In a more restrict- 
ed sense, the name has been applied to that part of 
Africa which contained the two countries of Cyrenai- 
ca and Marmarica, together with a very extensive 
region in the interior, of which little, if anything, was 
known, and which was generally styled Libya Interior. 
(Vid. Africa.) 

LisYcum Mare, that part of the Mediterranean 


_ which lies along the coast of Libya, extending east- 


ward as far as the island of Crete. 
Strab., 247.) 

Lisyssa, a small village of Bithynia, west of Nico- 
media, and near the shores of the Sinus Astacenus. 
It is rendered memorable for containing the tomb of 
Hannibal, whence, no doubt, its name. (Plut., Vit. 
Flamin.—Ammian. Marcell., 22, 9.—Eutrop., 4, 11. 
—Plin., 5, 32.) It is thought to answer to the mod- 
ern Gebisse or Dschebize. If, however, Pococke be 
correct (vol. 8, 1. 2, c. 18) in making Gebisse 24 Eng- 


(Mela, 1, 4.— 


_ lish miles from Pontichium or Pantik, we ought rather 


to decide in favour of the Diacibe or Diacibiza of the 
middle ages (Sozom., Hist. Eccles., 6, 14), which lies 
‘on the same coast, nearer Pontichium. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 585, seqq.) 

- Licirms, a people of Vindelicia, on the eastern 
‘bank of the Licus, in the modern Oberdonaukreis, to 
‘the northeast of Fiissen. (Plin., 3, 20.—Bischoff 
und Miller, Wérterb. der Geogr., p. 698.) vi 
ne gee islands near Ceneum, a promon- 
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tory of Eubca, called so from Lichas. (Vid. Lichas.) 
They were three in number, Caresa, Phocaria, and 
Scarphia. They are thought to answer to the modern 
Ponticonesi. (Ovid, Met., 9, 165, 217.) 

Licuas, the ill-fated bearer of the poisoned tunic from 
Deianira to Hercules. In the paroxysm of fury oc- 
casioned by the venom of the hydra, the hero caught 
Lichas by the foot and hurled him into the sea from 
the summit of Cita. (Ovid, Met., 9, 165, 217.— 
Compare Milton, P. L., 2, 545.) He was changed 
by the compassion of the gods into one of a group of 
small islands, which hence derived their name. (Vid. 
Lichades. ) 

Lictnta Lex. 
Licinius [.) 

Licinia, I. daughter of P. Licinius Crassus, and 
wife of Caius Gracchus. (Plut., Vit. Gracch.)—II. 
The wife of Mwcenas. She was sister to Proculeius, 
and bore also the name of Terentia. She is thought 
to be alluded to by Horace (Od., 2, 12, 13) under the 
name of Licymnia. (Bentley, ad Horat., |. c—Com- 
pare remarks under the article Mecenas.) 

Licrntus, I. C. Licinius Stolo, of a distinguished 
plebeian family at Rome, was made tribune of the 
commons, together with his friend L. Sextius Latera- 
nus, in the year 375 B.C. These tribunes brought 
forward three “ rogations,”’ that is to say, bills or pro- 
jects of laws, for the comitia or assembly of the tribes 
to decide upon: 1. That in future no more military 
tribunes should be appointed, but two annual consuls, 
as formerly, and that one of the two should always be 
a plebeian. ‘The occasional appointment of military 
tribunes, part of whom might be chosen from the ple- 
beians, was a device of the senate to prevent the ple- 
beians from obtaining access to the consulship.—2. To 
deduct from the capital of all existing debts, from one 
citizen to another, the sums which had been paid by 
the debtor as interest, and the remaining principal to 
be discharged in three years by three equal payments. 
This seems, according to our modern notions of money- 
transactions, a very summary, and not very honest, 
way of settling standing engagements; but if we carry 
ourselves back to that remote period of Roman society, 
and take into consideration the enormous rate of inter- 
est demanded, the necessities of the poorer citizens, 
who were called from their homes and fields to fight 
the battles of their country, and had no means of sup- 
porting their families during the: interval except the 
ruinous one of borrowing money from the wealthy, who 
were mostly patricians, and also the fearful power which 
the law gave to the creditor over the debtor, and the 
atrocious manner in which that power was used, or 
abused, in many instances, such as those reported by 
Livy (2, 23; 6, 14; 8, 28), we shall judge more dis- 
passionately of the proposition of Licinius.—3. The 
third rogation has been a subject of much perplexity 
to modern inquirers. Its object, as briefly expressed 
by Livy, was, that no one should possess (posszderet) 
more than 500 jugera (about 333 acres) of land; and 
until lately it has been literally understood, by most 
readers of Roman history, as fixing a maximum to pri- . 
vate property. But Beaufort, and more lately Heyne, 
Niebuhr, and Savigny, have shown, that the limitation 
referred to the holding of land belonging to the ager 
publicus, or public domain of the state. It appears 
that most of the large estates possessed by the patri- 
cians must have been portions of this public domain, 
which consisted of lands conquered at various times 
from the surrounding nations. This land the patricians 
had occupied, cultivated, and held as tenants at will, 
they and their descendants paying to the state a tenth 
of all grain, a fifth on the produce of plantations and 
vineyards, and a certain tax per head of cattle grazing 
on the public pasture, This was the kind of possession 
which the Licinian rogation proposed to limit and reg- 
ulate. Licinius proposed, that all who had more than 
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500 jugera should be made to give up the surplus, 
which was to be distributed among those who had no 
property, and that in future every citizen was to be 
entitled to a share of newly-conquered land, with the 
same restriction, and subject to the same duties. This 
might be considered as a bill for the better distribution 
of plunder among those engaged in a plundering expe- 
dition, for the land thus acquired and distributed can- 
not be compared to real property as held throughout 
Europe in our own day; and this reflection may perhaps 
serve to moderate somewhat the warmth of our sympa- 
thy in reading of the complaints of the Roman plebe- 
lans concerning the unequal distribution of land, which 
had been, in fact, taken by violence from a third party, 
the other nations of Italy, who were the real sufferers. 
—The patricians, who had, till then, the best share of 
the common plunder, opposed to the utmost the pas- 
sage of these threelaws. The contest lasted during ten 
whole years, during which the republic at one time fell 
into a kind of anarchy. Camillus also, at one period, 
was appointed dictator, as a last expedient on the part 
of the nobility, and in that capacity stopped the voting 
at the Comitia Tributa, by threatening to summon the 
people to the Campus Martius, and to enlist and march 
them into the field. At last, however, the three roga- 
tions passed into law. Sextius Lateranus,.the col- 
league of Licinius, the first plebeian consul, was cho- 
sen for the next year, 365 B.C., together with a pa- 
trician, L. 4milius Mamercinus. ‘The senate, how- 
ever, refused to confirm the election of Sextius, and 
the plebeians were preparing for a new secession and 
other fearful threatenings of a civil war, when Camil- 
lus interposed, and an arrangement was made, that, 
while the patricians conceded the consulship to the 
plebeians, the latter should leave to the patricians the 
pretorship, which was then for the first time separated 
from the consulship. Thus was peace restored. Li- 
cinius, the great mover of this change in the Roman 
constitution, was raised to the consulship 363 B.C., 
but nothing remarkable is recorded of him while in 
that office. In the year 356 B.C., under the consul- 
ship of C. Marcius Rutilus and C. Manlius Imperiosus, 
we find Licinius charged and convicted before the 
preztor of a breach of his own agrarian law, and fined 
10,000 asses. It seems that he possessed 1000 jugera, 
one half of which he held in the name of his son, whom 
he had emancipated for the purpose. After this we 
hear no more of C. Licinius Stolo. (Encyel. Us. 
Knowl., vol. 13, p. 464, seg.—Liv., lib. 6 e¢ 7.—Nee- 
buhr, Rom. Gesch., vol. 3, p.1, seqgg.—Val. Maz., 8, 6. 
—Savigny, Das Recht des Besitzes, p. 175.)—I1. Mu- 
rena. (Vid. Murena.)—III. Varro Murena, a broth- 
er of Proculeius, who conspired against Augustus with 
Fannius Cepio, and suffered for his crime. Horace 
addressed to him his 10th ode, book 2.—IV. C. Fla- 
vius Valerius, a Roman emperor. A sketch of his 
history will be found incorporated with that of Con- 
stantine. (Vzd. Constantinus.) 

Lictnus, a Roman barber, made a senator by Julius 
Cesar merely because he bitterly hated Pompey. 
Compare the language of the scholiast (ad Horat., Ep. 
ad Pis., 301): “ Quod odisset Pompeium, a Cesare 
senator factus dicitur.” 

Licartus, Q., was at first a lieutenant of C. Con- 
sidius, proconsul of Africa, and afterward succeeded 
him in that province. He sided with the republican 
party against Cesar, and was condemned to exile. 
His brothers at Rome solicited his recall, but their ap- 

lication was opposed by Tubero, who opeuly accused 
iS cius before the dictator. Cicero appeared as the 
advocate for Ligarius, and his speech on the occasion 
has come down to us. This oration was pronounced 
after Cwsar, having vanquished Pompey in Thessaly, 
and destroyed the remains of the republican party in 
_ Africa, assumed the supreme administration of affairs 
at Rome. Merciful as the conqueror appeared, he 
sce 
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was understood to be much exasperated against those 
who, after the rout at Pharsalia, had renewed the war 
in Africa, Ligarius, when on the point of obtaining 
his pardon, was formally accused by his old enemy 
Tubero of having borne arms in that contest. The 
dictator himself presided at the trial of this cause, 
much prejudiced against Ligarius, as was known from 
his having previously declared that his resolution was 
fixed, and was not to be altered by the charms of elo- 
quence. Cicero, however, overcame his preposses- 
sions, and extorted from him a pardon. The counte- 
nance of Cesar, it is said, changed as Cicero proceed- 
ed in his speech; but when he touched on the battle 
of Pharsalia, and described Tubero as seeking his life 
amid the ranks of the army, he was so agitated that 
his body trembled, and the papers which he held drop- 
ed from his hand. The oration of Tubero against 
bigatits was extant in Quintilian’s time, and probably 
explained the circumstances which induced a man who 
had fought so keenly against Cesar at Pharsalia to 
undertake the prosecution of Ligarius. (Plut., Vit. 
Cic.—Dunlop’s Roman Lit., vol. 2, p. 317, Lond. ed.) 
Licer or Licéris, now the Lovre, the largest river 
of Gaul 3 it rises in Mons Cebenna or Cevennes, and 
for the first half of its course runs directly north, then 
turns to the west, and falls into the Atlantic between 
the territories of the Pictones and Namnetes. (Ces., 
B. G., 3, 9.—Id. ibid., 7,5.—Auson., Mosell., v. 461. 
—Lucan, 1, 439.) 
Lictres, the inhabitants of Liguria. (Vid. Liguria.) 
Liguria, a country of Cisalpine Gaul, lying along 
the shores of the Sinus Ligusticus or Gulf of Genoa, 
having the Varus on the west, and the Macra on the 
southeast, and bounded on the north by the Alps. The 
Ligures, termed Aéyupec and Avyvorivor by the Greeks 
(Strabo, 203.—Polyb., 2, 16), appear to have been a 
numerous and powerful people, extending, in the days 
of their greatest strength, along the shores of the Med- 
iterranean, from the mouth of the Rhodanus to the river 
Arnus, reaching also into the interior of Gaul and the 
valleys of the Maritime Alps. According to some ac- 
counts, they had penetrated to the west as far as the 
borders of Spain. (Thucyd., 6, 2.—Scyl., Peripl., p. 
4.) Of the origin of this people we have no positive 
information ; but there is good reason for supposing 
that they were Celts, though Strabo (128) distinguishes 
them from the Gauls. The story which is told by 
Plutarch of the Ligurians in the army of Marius, ac- 
knowledging the Ambrones as belonging to the same 
stock with themselves ; the affinity of the term Ligur 
to the Celtic Lly-gour or Lly-gor, together with other 
words, evidently belonging to the same root, which 
Cluverius has collected (Ital. Ant,, vol. 1, p. 50), may 
be considered as plausible grounds at least for the sup- 
port of such an opinion. ‘Though the period of their 
settlement in Italy cannot be determined, we may 
safely affirm that it was very remote, since the Tyr- 
rheni, themselves a very ancient people, on their arri- 
val in Italy, found them occupying a portion of what 
was afterward called Etruria, and, after a long strug- 
gle, succeeded in expelling them. (Lycophr., v. 1354.) 
The Greeks, who were unacquainted with the real sit- 
uation of Liguria, made that country the scene of some 
of their earliest and most poetical fictions. The pas- 
sage of Hercules (Zisch., Prom., Sol. ap. Strab., 183) 


and the story of Cycnus were identified withit. (Virg., 


Zin., 10, 185.) And it is not improbable, that the fa- 
ble of Phaéthon’s sisters shedding tears of amber, a 
substance which the Greeks called Lingurium (Strabo, 
202), had its origin in the country which produced that 
substance, and gave it its name. (4 : 

Tialie, vol. 2, p. 336.) Herodotus was better acquaint- 
ed with the Ligurians (5, 9), and mentions them as 
forming part of the mercenary forces of Carthage, in 
its wars against the Greeks of Sicily (7, 165). The 
conquest of Liguria by the Romans ae ae effected 
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till long after the second Punic war. The Ligurians 
had joined Hannibal with a considerable force soon 
after his arrival (Polyb., 3, 60), a circumstance of it- 
self sufficient to provoke hostilities on the part of the 
conquerors ; but there was another reason which ren- 
dered the subjugation of Liguria extremely desirable. 
It afforded the easiest communication with Gaul and 
Spain over the Maritime Alps, an object in itself of 
the greatest importance. The Ligurians long and ob- 
stinately resisted their invaders, when the rest of Italy 
had been subjugated for many years. The Romans 
could only obtain a free passage along their shore of 
twelve stadia from the coast (Strabo, 180); nor was 
it till the Ligurians, after a war of eighty years’ dura- 
tion, had been driven from every hold in their mount- 
ains, and whole tribes had even been carried out of the 
country, that they could be said to be finally conquered. 
(Liv., 40, 38.—Zd., 41, 12.)—The Ligurian character 
does not appear to have been held in much esteem by 
antiquity ; while it allows them all the hardihood and 
courage usual with mountaineers (Cic., Agr., 2, 35.— 
Virg., Georg., 2, 168), qualities which were even 
shared in an uncommon degree by the weaker sex 
(Diod. Sic., 5, 39), it ‘axes them too plainly with 
craft and deceit to be misunderstood. (Verg., Ain., 
11, 700.—Servius, ad loc.— Claudian, Idyl., 12.) Ac- 
cording to the statement of Polybius (2, 16), the bound- 
aries of the Ligurians in Italy seem to have been the 
Maritime Alps to the northwest, to the south the river 
Arnus ; but in the time of Augustus this latter bound- 
ary was removed northward to the river Macra. (Plin., 
3, 5.) To the north and northeast, the Ligurians ran- 
ged along the Alps as far as the river Orgus (Orca), 
which separated the Taurini, the last of their nation on 
that side, from the Cisalpine Gauls: south of the Po 
they bordered on the Anamanni and Boii, also belong- 
ing to this last-mentioned people. (Cramer’s Ancient 
Italy, vol. 1, p. 19, seqq.) 

Lieusticus Sinus, a gulf forming the upper part of 
the Mare Tyrrhenum. It is now the Gulf of Genoa. 
(Flor., 3, 6.) It is also called Ligusticum Mare. 
(Colum., 8, 2.—Plin., 3, 6, 20.) 

Licyes, a people of Asia, mentioned by Herodotus 
(7, 72). The historian informs us, that the Ligyes, 
the Matieni, the Mariandyni, and the Cappadocians 
had the same kind of arms, and that the Ligyes, Ma- 
riandyni, and Cappadocians, as forming part of the 
army of Xerxes, were under the same commander. 


Larcher infers from all this, that the nations here 


mentioned were contiguous to each other, and that the 
Ligyes were to the east of the Mariandyni and Cappa- 
docians, and to the northeast of the Matieni. ‘The 
Ligyes were reduced in point of numbers in the time 
of Herodotus, but had been at an earlier period a pow- 
erful tribe; and we are even informed by Eustathius 


(ad Dionys. Perieg., 76), that, according to Lyco- 
phron, a portion of the Ligyes had once inhabited a 


part of Colchis, and that Cyteza was a Ligyan city. 


(Larcher, Hist. d’ Herod., vol. 8, p. 301, segq., Table. 


Geogr.) On the subject of the Ligyes generally, as a 
very early people, consult the remarks of Bernhardy 
(ad Dion. Perieg., l. c.—Geogr. Gr. Min., vol. 1, p. 
543.) 

Lirysavm, I. a city of Sicily on the western coast, 
south of Drepanum, and near a famous cape called 
also Lilybeum, now Cape Boeo. (Diod. Sic., 18, 54.) 
It was the principal fortress of the Carthaginians in 


‘Sicily, and was founded by them about the 106th 


Olympiad (Diod. Sic., 22, 14), as a stronghold in this 
quarter against Dionysius of Syracuse. It received 


asa part of its population the remaining inhabitants 


of Motya, which place had been taken by Dionysius. 
‘The strength of its fortifications was evinced in the 
war with Pyrrhus. All the other Carthaginian cities 
in Sicily had yielded to his arms; Lilybeum alone 
made a successful resistance, and, after three months 
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of close investment, he was compelled to raise the 
siege. (Diod.,l.c.) In the course of the first Punic 
war, .Carthage felt more than once that the pres- 
ervation of her power in Sicily depended upon Lily- 
beum, since she could always.send with the greatest 
ease to this quarter the necessary supplies by sea, and 
could always find in it an easy entrance into the very 
heart of the island. If the Romans, too, became mas- 
ters of Lilybeum, they would have, what they wanted 
throughout the whole war, a safe harbour on the west- 
ern and southern coasts of the island, whence they 
could easily threaten Carthage herself. (Polyd., 1, 
41.) The moment, therefore, the Carthaginians per- 
ceived that the Romans were about to attack this 
place, they made every possible exertion to render it 
secure. ‘The number of the inhabitants was increased 
by accessions from Selinus, and a strong body of 
troops was added to the garrison. (Polyb., 1, 42, 
seqq.) ‘The resistance made by the place was effectual, 
and the Romans only obtained possession of Lilybeum 
by the conditions of the peace which brought the 
whole of Sicily under their power. From this time 
the Romans watched with the greatest care so impor- 
tant a city, repelled all the subsequent attacks of the 
Carthaginians, who made the greatest exertions to re- 
possess themselves of the place, and used it as the har- 
bour whence their fleets sailed for the reduction of 
Carthage. Ina later age, Cicero calls it “ splendidissi- 
ma civitas” (in Verr., 5). ‘The modern town of Mar- 
sala occupies the southern half of the ancient city. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 376, segg.)—Il. 
The western one of the three famous capes of Sicily, 
now Cape Boeo. ‘The earlier Greeks were not ac- 
quainted with this headland, as they rarely navigated 
along this part of the Sicilian coast; neither did they 
make any settlements near it. The name first oc- 
curs in the false Orpheus (Argon., v. 1248). In a 
later age it was mentioned by every geographer, not 
so much from anything remarkable in its appearance, 
as from its forming the westernmost extremity of Sicily. 
It is not a mountain-promontory, but a low, flat point 
of land, rendered dangerous to vessels by its sand- 
banks and concealed rocks. Lilybeum was the near- 
est point to Carthage, and the ancient writers inform 
us, that vessels could be seen from it sailing out of 
the harbour of that city. (Strabo, 267.—Plin., 7, 21. 
—Zilian, Var. Hist., 11,13.) The distance, 30 geo- 
graphical miles, shows the story to be false. Polybius 
gives the cape a northwest direction: this is true, 
however, only as regards the harbour of Lilybeum. 
The cape itself stretches directly to the west. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 375, seqq.) 

Limonom, a town of Gallia Aguitanica, in the terri- 
tory of the Pictones. It was subsequently called Pic- 
tavi, and is now Portiers. (Cas., B. G., 8, 26.) 

Linpom, a town of Britain, the capital of the Cori- 
tani, and on the main road from Londinium to Ebora- 
cum. (Cellar., Geogr. Ant., vol. 2, p. 341.) It is 
now Lincoln. Mannert supposes it to have been a 
Roman colony, and deduces the modern name from 
Lindi Colonia. (Geography, vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 149.) 
Bede writes the name Lindi-collina. (Hist. Eccles., 
2, 16.) 

Linpus, a city in the island of Rhodes, near the 
middle of the eastern coast. It was the old capital of 
the island before Rhodes was built, and is said to have 
been founded by the Heliades. Others made Tlepol- 
emus its first settler (Strabo, 654), and others, again, 
assigned its foundation to Danaus. (Strab., l. c.—Diod. 
Sic., 5, 58.) . Lindus is one of the three cities alluded 
to by Homer (J/., 2, 668). Notice of it also occurs 
in the Parian Chronicle. It contained a very ancient 
and famous temple of Minerva, hence called the Lin- 
dian, built, according to a tradition, by the Danaides. 
(Strab., l.c.) The statue of the goddess was a shape- 
less stone. (Callim., ap. Euseb., Prep. Ev., 3, 8.) 
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Pindar’s Seventh Olympic Ode, in honour of Diagoras 
the Rhodian, was consecrated in this temple, being in- 
scribed in letters of gold. (Schol. ad Pind., Ol., 7, 
init.) Here also was a temple of Hercules, the wor- 
ship connected with which consisted, according to 
Lactantius (1, 31), in revilings and execration (‘‘ mal- 
edictis et exsecratione celebrantur, eaque pro violatis 
habent, si quando, inter solemnes ritus vel amprudents 
alicut exciderit bonum verbum”). This temple con- 
tained a painting of the god by Parrhasius. (Athene- 
us, 12, p. 543.) There were several other pictures by 
the same celebrated master at Lindus, inscribed with 
his name. (Athen., 15, p. 687.) This place was also 
famous for having produced Cleobulus, one of the Sev- 
en Sages of Greece; and also Chares (or Cares) and 
Laches, the artists who designed and completed the 
Colossus. A mistake, highly characteristic of his ig- 
norance in classical matters, was committed by Vol- 
taire, respecting this famous statue: it is mentioned 
by Mentelle, in a note to the article Lindus, Encyclo- 
pedie Methodique. Voltaire, having read Indian for 
Lindian, relates that the Colossus was cast by an In- 
dian !—Lindus was the port resorted to by the fleets 
of Egypt and Tyre before the founding of Rhodes.— 
A small town, with a citadel, retaining the name of 
Lindo, still occupies the site of the ancient city. Sa- 
vary says (Letters on Greece, p. 96, Eng. transl.) that 
the ruins of the temple of Minerva are still visible on 
an eminence near the sea. The ruins at Lindo are 
said to be very numerous. (Clarke’s Travels, vol. 3, 
p. 281, Lond. ed.—Tavermer, Voyage, vol. 1, c. 74.) 
. Lineones, I. a people of Gaul, whose territories 
included Vogesus, Vosges, and, consequently, the 
sources of the rivers Mosa or. Meuse and Matrona or 
Marne. Their chief city was Andomadunum, after- 
ward Lingones, now Langres, and their territory cor- 
responded to the modern department de la Haute- 
Marne. (Cas., B. G., 1, 26.)—II. A Gallic tribe in 
Gallia Cisalpina, occupying the extreme northeastern 
portion of Gallia Cispadana. They were a branch of 
the Transalpine Lingones. Polybius is the only au- 
thor who has pointed out the district occupied by this 
people in Italy (2, 17). Appian characterizes the 
Lingones generally as the fiercest and wildest of the 
Gauls: (Bell. Gall., fragm.) 

Linus, said to have been a native of Chalcis, a son of 
Apollo and Terpsichore ; according to others, the off- 
spring of Amphimarus and Urania; .and according to 
others, again, of Mercury and Urania. (Swid., s. v. Ai- 
voc.—Hes., fragm. ap. Eustath., p. 1163.—Conon., c. 
19.—Heyne, ad Apollod., 1, 3,1.) Apollodorus makes 
him a brother of Orpheus (1, 3, 2; 2, 4, 9). He was 
fabled to have been the instructer of Hercules in music, 
and to have been killed by the latter in a fit of passion, 
being struck on the head with a lyre. His tragical 
death was the subject of a solemn festival at Thebes. 
(Consult Hauptmann, Prolus. de Lino, Gere, 1760, 
and the notes of Burette on Plutarch’s Dialogue on 
Music, Mem. de l’Acad. des Inscriptions, &c., vol. 
10, p. 195.) Stobzus has preserved twelve pretend- 
ed verses of this poet: they have reference to the fa- 
mous proposition of the Eleatic school, adopted subse- 
quently by the New-Platonists and New-Pythagore- 
ans: ’Ex mavroc 68 Ta mévta, Kal ke TévTwv Tay éoTL 
—“ The whole has been engendered by the whole.” 
These verses, however, were fabricated in a later age. 
In the Discourses of Stobeus (Eclog., 1, 11) there 
are two other verses on the divine power. According 
to Archbishop Usher, Linus flourished about 1280 
B.C., and he is mentioned by Eusebius among the 
poets who wrote before the time of Moses. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us, from Dionysius of. Mytilere, the his- 
torian, who was contemporary with Cicero, that Linus 
was the first among the Greeks that invented verse 
and music, as Cadmus first taught them the use of 
letters eg The same writer likewise attributes 
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to him an account of the exploits of the first Bacchus, 
and a treatise upon the Greek mythology, written in 
Pelasgian characters, which were also those used by 
Orpheus, and by Pronapides, the preceptor of Homer. 
Diodorus says likewise, that he added the string licha- 
nos to the Mercurian lyre, and assigns to him the inven- 
tion of rhythm and melody, which Suidas, who regards 
him as the most ancient of poets, confirms. He is 
said by many ancient writers to have had several dis- 
ciples of great renown, among whom were Hercules, 
Thamyris, and Orpheus—Thus much for the ordinary 
learning connected with the name of Linus. The 
following remarks, however, will be found, we think, 
to contain a far more correct view of the subject. 
Among the plaintive songs of the early Greek hus- 
bandmen is to be numbered the one called Linus, 
mentioned by.Homer (J/., 18, 569), the melancholy 
character of which is shown by its fuller names, AlAc- 
vog and OirdAuvog (literally, “ Alas, Linus!’ and 
“ Death of Linus’). It was frequently sung in Greece, 
according to Homer, at the grape-picking. According 
to a fragment of Hesiod (ap. Eustath., p. 1163— 
fragm. 1, ed. Gaisf.), all singers and players on the 
cithara lament at feasts and dances Linus, the beloved 
son of Urania, and call on Linus at the beginning and 
the end, which probably means that the song of Jam- 
entation began and ended with the exclamation AZ 
Aive. Linus was originally the subject of the song, 
the person whose fate was bewailed in it; and there 
were many districts in Greece (for example, Thebes, 
Chalcis, and Argos) in which tombs of Linus were 
shown. This Linus evidently belongs to a class of 
deities or demigods, of which many instances occur in 
the religions of Greece and Asia Minor; boys of ex- 
traordinary beauty, and in the flower of youth, who 
are supposed to have been drowned, or devoured by 
raging dogs, or destroyed by wild beasts, and whose 
death is lamented in the harvest or other periods of 
the hot season. It. is obvious that these cannot have 
been the real persons whose death excited so general 
a sympathy, although the fables which were offered in 
explanation of these customs often speak of youths of 
royal blood, who were carried off in the prime of their 
life. The real object of lamentation was the tender- 
beauty of spring destroyed by the summer heat, and 
other phenomena of the same kind, which the imagi- 
nation of these early times invested with a personal 
form, and represented as gods, or beings of a divine 
nature. According to the very remarkable and explicit 
tradition of the Argives, Linus was a youth, who, hay- 
ing sprung from a divine origin, grew up with the 
shepherds among the lambs, and was torn in pieces by 
wild dogs ; whence arose the festival of the lambs, at 
which many dogs were slain. Doubtless this festival 
was celebrated during the greatest heat, at the time 
of the constellation Sirius, the emblem of which, — 
among the Greeks, was, from the earliest times, a ra-_ 
ging dog. It was a natural confusion of the tradition, 
that Linus should afterward become a minstrel, one 
of the earliest bards of Greece, who begins a contest 
with Apollo himself, and overcomes Hercules in play- 
ing on the cithara; even, however, in this character 
Linus meets his death, and we must probably assume 
that his fate was mentioned in the ancient song. In 
Homer the Linus is represented as sung by a boy, 
who plays at the same time on the harp, an accom- 
paniment usually mentioned with this song; the young 
men and women who bear the grapes from the vine- 
yard follow him, moving onward with a measured 
step, and uttering a shrill cry, in which probably the 
chief stress was laid on the exclamation ai dive. That 
this shrill cry (called by Homer ivywoc) was not ne- 
cessarily a joyful strain, will be admitted by any one 
who hes heard the ivyyde of the Swiss. peasants, with 
its sad and plaintive notes resounding from hill to hill. 
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Lipxra, the largest and most important island in 
the group of the Aolie Insule, or Lipari Islands. 
Its original name was Meligunis (MeAvyovvic.—Cal- 
lim., H.in Dian., 49), and it was uninhabited until 
Liparus, son of King Auson, having been driven out 
by his brethren, caine hither with a body of followers, 
colonized the island, and founded a city. Both the 
island and city then took the name of Lipara. He 
colonized also some other islands of the group. (Stra- 
bo, 275.—Diod. Sic., 5, 7.) The original inhabitants, 
therefore, according to this tradition, were natives of 
Italy. ‘The Greeks, however, contributed their part 
also to the ancient legend, and made olus come to 
this same quarter with a body of companions, and re- 
ceive in marriage Cyane, the daughter of Liparus. 
®olus now assumed the government, and established 
his aged father-in-law once more on the soil of Italy, 
in the territory of Surrentum, where the latter contin- 
ued to reign until his death.—Leaving mythic, we 
now come to real, history. In the 50th Olympiad 
(B.C. 577-574), a colony of Cnidians, along with 
many Rhodians and Carians, settled in Lipara. They 
had previously established themselves on the western 
coast of Sicily, but had been driven out by the Elymai 
and Pheenicians. From this period Lipara was re- 
garded as a Doric colony (Scymn., Ch., 261.) ‘The 
inhabitants began to be powerful at sea, having been 
compelled to defend their commerce against the Tyr- 
rhenian pirates, whom they worsted in several encoun- 
ters. Eventually, however, they followed the bad ex- 
ample set them by their maritime neighbours, and be- 
came pirates themselves. (Liv., 5, 28.) When the 
Carthaginians were striving for the possession of Si- 
cily, they perceived the importance of Lipara as a 

naval station, and accordingly made it their own. 
During the first Punic war it fell into the hands of 
the Romans.—The Lipari isles obtain their modern 
name from the ancient Lipara... They were anciently 
called Mole Insule, from having been fabled to be 
ruled over by Avolus, god of the winds; and they 
were also styled Vulcanie Insule, from their volcanic 
nature, on which was based the fable of Vulcan’s hay- 
ing forges in Strongyle, one of the group, besides his 
smithy in Autna. The ancients knew them to be vol- 
canic, but did not narrowly examine them; this has 
been reserved for modern philosophers. The Lipari 
isles are commonly reckoned seven in number, and 
Lipari is the largest of these, being 19} Italian miles 
in circuit. This island is peculiarly valuable to the 
naturalist, from the number and beauty of its volcanic 
products. According to Diodorus, all the Aolian isles 
were subject to great irruptions of fire, and their craters 
were visible in his time. (Vid. Strongyle.—Plin., 3, 
9.—Mela, 2, 7.—Jornand., de Regn. Suce., p. 29.— 
Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 459, seqq.) 

Linis, now Garigliano, a river of Campania, which 
it separated from Latium, after the southern boundary 
of the latter had been removed from the Circean prom- 
ontory. (Vid. Latium.) It falls into the sea near 
Minturne. According to Strabo, its more ancient 
name was KAdvic: according to Pliny, Glanis. (S¢ra- 
bo, 233.—Pliny, 3, 5.) Its source is in the country 
of the Marsi, west of the Lacus Fucinus. This river 
is particularly noticed by the poets for the sluggishness 
of its stream. (Horat., Od., 1, 31.— Sil. Ital., 4, 
348.) In the vicinity of Minturne the Pontine marsh- 
es, ended, in which Marius hid himself, and whence 
he was dragged with a rope round his neck to the 
ptison of Minturne. (Vid: Marius.) 

Lissus, a city of Illyria, near the mouth of the Dri- 
lo. According to Diodorus Siculus (15, 13), it was 
colonized by some Syracusans in the time of Dionys- 
jus the Elder. It fell subsequently, however, into 
the hands of the Illyrians, who retained it with the 
consent of the Romans, after they had concluded a 
peace —_— (Polyb., 2, 12.) Not many years 
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intervened before Philip of Macedon, having surprised 
the Acrolissus, its citadel, compelled the town to-sur- 
render. An interesting account of this expedition is 
to be found in the Fragments of Polybius (8, 15). 
We are not informed by what means the Illyrians re- 
covered possession of Lissus, but Livy speaks of it 
as belonging to Gentius (44, 30). Cwsar, who has 
frequent occasion to mention this city during the prog- 
ress of the civil war carried on by him in Illyria, in- 
forms us, that he had previously stationed there a 
considerable body of Roman citizens, who readily de- 
livered up the town on the appearance of his forces. 
(B. Civ., 3, 29.) The situation of the ancient Lis- 
sus can hardly be identified with the modern Alessio, 
which is more inland, and may rather answer to Acro- 
lissus. (Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 43.) 

Lista, the old capital of the Aborigines, in the 
country afterward settled by the Sabines. It was 24 
stadia from Tiora, that is, three miles lower down in 
the valley of the Salto. 'The town was surprised by 
the Sabines in an expedition by night, and the inhab- 
itants were driven out. (Dion. Hal., 1, 14.) 

Lirernum, a town of Italy, in Campania, west of 
Atella, and north of Cuma. Its situation has been 
disputed ; but antiquarics seem now agreed in fixing 
the site of the town at a place called Torre di Patria. 
The difficulty arose chiefly from the mention of a riv- 
er of the same name by some of the ancient writers. 
(Strabo, 243.—Liv., 32, 29.) This river can be no 
other than that which rises in the Apennines above 
Nola, and, flowing at no great distance from Acerre, 
discharges its waters into the sea near Liternum. 
This stream is apt to stagnate near its entrance into 
the sea, and to form marshes anciently known as the 
Palus Literna, now Lago di Patria. Liternum be- 
came a Roman colony in the same year with Vultur- 
num. (Liv., 34, 45.) It was recolonized by Augus- 
tus, and ranked among the prefecture. (Jront., de 
Col.—Festus.) "That Scipio Africanus retired here 
in disgust at the injustice of his countrymen, seems a 
fact too well attested to be called into question ; but 
whether he really closed his existence here, as far as 
we can collect from Livy’s account, may be deemed 
uncertain: his tomb and statue were to be seen both 
at Liternum, and in the family vault of the Scipios, 
which was discovered some years ago outside the 
Porta Capena. (Liv., 38,51.) Strabo (243) certain- 
ly seems to imply that he spent the remainder of his 
life at Liternum, and also makes mention of his tomb 
there. According to Valerius Maximus (5, 3, 2), 
Scipio himself had caused to be engraved on it this 
inscription, 


INGRATA. PATRIA. NE. OSSA. QVIDEM. 
MEA. HABES., 


which would be decisive of the question. It is not 
improbable that the little hamlet of Patria, which is 
supposed to stand on the site of Scipio’s villa, is in- 
debted for its name to this circumstance. Seneca 
gives an interesting description of a visit he made to 
the remains of the villa, and of the reflections to 
which it gave rise, in a letter to one of his friends. 
(Ep., 86.) Pliny asserts that there were to be seen 
in his day, near Liternum, some olive-trees and myr- 
tles said to have been planted by the illustrious exile, 
oat 16, 44.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy., vol. 2, p. 145, 
seqq.) 

Livia, I. Drusilla (Livia Drusilla Augusta, or 
Livia Augusta), a celebrated Roman female of the 
Claudian line, and daughter of Livius Drusillus Clau- 
dianus, was born B.C. 59. She married Tiberius Clau- 
dius Nerd, and when her husband was compelled to 
flee from Italy in consequence of the troubles connect- 
ed with the civil war (vid. Claudius II.), she accom- 
panied him, first to Sicily, and afterward to Greece. 
In this latter country they were kindly received by the 
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Lacedemonians, whom she subsequently recompensed 
for the asylum they had afforded her. To rare per- 
sonal attractions Livia added the charms of a cultiva- 
ted intellect ; and when it was again safe for her hus- 
band and herself to return to Rome, she soon drew 
upon her the notice of Augustus, who demanded her 
from her husband. Tiberius dared not refuse; and 
Augustus, having repudiated his own wife Scribonia, 
made Livia his spouse. She had already borne two 
sons to her first husband, namely, Tiberius, who was 
afterward emperor, and Drusus Germanicus; but what 
rendered the affair most disreputable, was the circum- 
stance of her being six months gone in pregnancy at 
the time of her union with Augustus. This child, the 
only one she had after her marriage with the emper- 
or, died almost at the moment of its birth. Livia was 
‘twenty years of age when she was thus called to share 
the empire of the world; and, availing herself skilfully 
of the influence which she soon acquired over the mind 
of Augustus, she began to concert her plans for secu- 
ring the succession to her own son Tiberius. With 
this view, she was suspected of having caused the 
death of the young Marcellus, who might have proved 
an obstacle to her ambitious views, though it must 
be confessed that there is no positive testimony which 
would seem to justify the suspicion. She soon lost 
her own son Drusus Germanicus; but she did not 
imitate Octavia, who had actually wearied out Au- 
gustus by the excess of her sorrow: on the contrary, 
she lent an ear to the consolations of the philosopher 
Areus, and testified her gratitude to Augustus for the 
honours he had decreed to the memory of her son. 
In all this, no doubt, there was much of dissimulation, 
even if we make the fullest allowance for the feelings 
ofaparent. After the premature death of the two sons 
of Julia, Livia hastened to call her own son Tiberius 
from his retirement in the island of Rhodes, and pre- 
vailed upon Augustus to adopt him, along with Agrip- 
pa Posthumus, the last of the family of the Cesars. 
Her next care was to exclude this same Agrippa from 
the succession, an object which she easily effected by 
means of secret calumnies; and when now the path 
to the throne stood open for Tiberius, she is said by 
some to have hastened the end of Augustus himself, 
by means of poisoned figs which she had given him 
to eat, and which brought-on an attack of dysentery. 
Be this, however, as it may, it is at least certain that 
she had the entire control of his last moments. . Ev- 
erything that passed within the walls of the dwelling 
where he lay was concealed by her with the utmost 
care. Hasty messengers were sent after Tiberius to 
recall him instantly to the death-bed of the,emperor ; 
and with so much secrecy was the whole affair shroud- 
ed, that, although it was given out that Tiberius 
found his adopted father still alive (Sueton., Vit. Aug., 
97, seqq.), and had a long and affectionate interview 
with him, yet. Tacitus informs us, that it was never 
clearly ascertained whether these stories were not 
mere fabrications; and whether Augustus was not, in 
reality, already dead when Tiberius arrived ati Nola. 
By a singular clause in his will, Augustus adopted 
Livia herself, directing her to take the name of Julia 
Augusta, and made her joint sharer in the inheritance 
with her son. The latter, however, showed but little 
gratitude to his parent, to whom he was in every 
sense indebted for his elevation. When the senate 
wished-to decree new honours to her, he opposed the 
step; he never consulted her about public affairs, a 
thing which Augustus was always accustomed to do ; 
and yet, at the same time, he took care to conceal his 
ingratitude under the most studied respect. At length, 
however, an open rupture ensued, which continued 
‘until the period of her death. Livia died at Rome, at 
the age of 86 years. Her funeral was celebrated with- 


out any kind of display, and her great-grandson Ca- 
- ligula pronounced her funeral eulogium, which was | 
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almost the only honour then rendered to her memory. 
Her will was never executed; and it was not until 
Claudius, whom she had never liked, ascended the 
throne, that divine honours were caused by him to be 
decreed unto her. Livia appears to have been a wom- 
an of strong mind, and she is said to have been al- 
ways consulted by Augustus on public affairs, and 
often to have given him the most judicious advice. 
That she was an ambitious woian is most evident ; 
and possibly, in the furtherance of her views, she may 
have been a guilty one. The conduct of Tiberius, 
indeed, towards her, might be explained in this way, 
since, by one of those strange contradictions that some- 
times present themselves even in the character of the 
most vicious, he may have been aware of all her secret 
arts for his own advancement, and, though so largely 
benefited thereby, may have cherished a secret de- 
testation for the very individual to whom he owed his 
elevation. (Sweton., Vit. Aug.—Id , Vit. Tib—Ta- 
cit., Ann.; 5, 1.—Vell. Paterc., 2, 75.) —II. or Li- 
villa, daughter of Nero Claudius Drusus, by his wife 
Antonia the Younger, was sister to Germanicus, and 
grand-daughter of the Empress Livia. Her first hus- - 
band was Caius, the son of Agrippa; after his death, 
when still quite young, she married Drusus the son of 
Tiberius. Sejanus seduced her affections from the 
latter. Engaged in a career of adultery with that fla~ 
gitious minister, she hoped to rise with her paramour 
to the imperial dignity, and with this view conspired 
against her husband. Her guilt being afterward fully 
detected, she was put to death by order of Tiberius. 
(Sueton., Vit. Tib., 62.—Tacit., Ann., 4, 3, et 40.— 
Id. ib., 6, 2.)—III. Orestilla, called by Dio Cassius 
(59, 8)*Cornelia Orestina. She was on he oink of 
marrying C. Calpurnius Piso, when Caligula, enam+_ 
oured of her beauty, carried her off from the very 
midst of the nuptial ceremonies, and in a few days 
after repudiated her. She was subsequently con- 
demned by him to exile. (Sweton., Vit. Calig., 25. 
—Dio Cass., l. ¢.) 

Livia Leezs, proposed by M. Livius Drusus, a 
tribune, A.U.C. 662, about transplanting colonies to 
different parts of Italy and Sicily, and granting corn 
to poor citizens at a low price; also, that the judices 
should be chosen indiscriminately from the senators 
and equites, and that the allied states of Italy should 
be admitted to the freedom of the city. Drusus was 
aman of great eloquence and of the most upright in- 
tentions ; but, endeavouring to reconcile those whose 
interests were diametrically opposite, he was crushed 
in the attempt, being murdered by an unknown as- 
sassin in his own house, upon his return from the fo- 
rum, amid a number of clients and friends. No in- 
quiry was made about his death. The states of Italy 
considered this event as the signal of a revolt, and en- 
deavoured to extort by force what they could not ob- 
tain voluntarily. Above 300,000 men fell in the con- 
test in the space of two years. At last the Romans, 
although upon the whole they had the advantage, were 
obliged to grant the freedom of the city, first to the 
allies, and afterward to all the states of Italy. (Vell. 
Paterc., 2, 13, seqqg.—Flor., 3, 18.) 

Livius, I. Andronicus, a dramatic poet who flour- 
ished at Rome about 240 years before the Christian 
era. He was a native of Magna Grecia, and, when 
his country was finally subdued by the Romans, was 
made captive and brought to Rome (B.C. 26%). It 
is generally believed that he there became the slave, 
and afterward the freedman, of Livius Salinator, froma 
whom he derived one of his names; but these facts 
donot seem to rest on any authority more ancient than 
the Eusebian Chronicle. (Hieron. in Euseb., Chron., 
p. 37.—Scaliger, Thes. Temp., ed. Amsiel., 1658.) _ 
The precise period of his death is uncertain; but in 
Cicero’s dialogue de Senectute, Cato is introduced, f 
saying that he had seen old Livius rhs 2 was him- 
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self a youth (c. 14). Now Cato was born B.C. 235, 


LIVIUS. 


This passage testifies the vast improvement effect- 


and since the period of youth among the Romans was | ed by Livius on the Latin tongue; and, indeed, the 


considered as commencing at fifteen, it may be pre- 
sumed that the existence of Livius was at least pro- 
tracted till B.C. 220. It has been frequently said 
that he lived till the year B.C. 2U8, A.U.C. 546, be- 
cause Livy (27, 37) mentions, that a hymn composed 
by this ancient poet was publicly sung in that year, to 
avert the disasters threatened by an alarming prodi- 
gy; but the historian does not declare that it was 
written for the occasion, or even recently before. Fes- 
tus, however, informs us (s. v. Scribas), that the Ro- 
mans paid distinguished honour to Livius, in conse- 
quence of the success which attended their arnis in 
the second Punic war, after the public recitation of a 
hymn which he had composed.—Livius wrote both 
tragedies and comedies. ‘The earliest play of his was 
represented B.C. 240, A.U.C. 514, about a year after 
the termination of the first Punic war. Like Thes- 
pis, and most other dramatists in the commencement 
of the theatrical art, Livius was an actor, and for a con- 
siderable time the sole performer of his own pieces. 
Afterward, however, his voice failing, in consequence 
of the audience insisting on a repetition of favourite 
passages, he introduced a boy, who relieved him by 
declaiming the recitative part in concert with the flute, 
while he himself executed the corresponding gesticu- 
lations in the monologues, and, in parts where high 
exertion was required, only employing his own voice 
in the conversational and less elevated scenes.— 
“Hence,” observes Livy (7, 2), ‘the practice arose 
of dividing the representation between two actors, and 
of reciting, as it were, to the gesture and action of the 
comedian. Thenceforth the custom so far prevailed, 
that the comedians never uttered anything except the 
verses of the dialogue.” And this system, apparent- 
ly so well calculated to destroy all theatrical illusion, 
continued, under certain modifications, to subsist on 
the Roman stage during the most refined periods of 
taste and literature. The popularity of Livius in- 
creasing from these performances, as well as from a 
propitiatory hymn he had composed, and which had 
been followed by great public success, a building was 
assigned to him on the Aventine Hill. This edifice 
was partly converted into a theatre, and was also in- 
habited by a troop of players, for whom Livius wrot 


his pieces, and frequently acted along with them. 


(Festus, s. v. Scribas.) It has been disputed whether 
the first drama represented by Livius Andronicus at 
Rome was a tragedy or comedy. (Osann., Analect. 
Crit., c. 13.) However this may be, it appears from 
the names which have been preserved of his plays, 
that he wrote, as we have already said, both tragedies 
and comedies. These titles, which have been col- 
lected by Fabricius and other writers, are Achilles, 
Adons, Aigisthus, Ajax, Andromeda, Antiopa, Cen- 
tauri, Equus Trojanus, Helena, Hermione, Ino, Lyd- 
aus, Protesilaodamia, Serenus, Tereus, Teucer, Vir- 
go. (Bibl. Lat., vol. 3,1. 4,¢.1.) Such names also 
evince, that most of his dramas were translated or 
imitated from the works of his countrymen of Magna 
Grecia, or from the great tragedians of Greece. Thus, 
schylus wrote a tragedy on the subject of Aigis- 
thus: there is still a play of Sophocles extant by the 
name of Ajax, and he is known to have written an 
Andromeda: Stobeus mentions the Antiopa of Eu- 
‘ripides : four Greek dramatists, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Anaxandrides, and Philztus, composed tragedies on 
the subject of Tereus; and Epicharmus, as well as 
others, chose for their comedies the story of the Si- 
rens.—Little, however except the titles, remain to us 
of the dramas of Livius. The longest passage we 
possess, in connexion, is four lines from the tragedy 
of Ino, forming part of a hymn to Diana, recited by 
the chorus, and containing a poetical and animated 
= ee about to proceed to the chase. 


to Dedalus. 
vol. 1, p. 66, segg., Lond. ed.)—II. M. Salinator, ob- 
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polish of the language, and metrical correctness of 
these hexameter lines, have led to a suspicion that 
they are not the production of a period so ancient as 
the age of Livius, or, at least, that they have been 
modernized by some later hand. (Jos. Scaliger, Lect. 
Auson.— Osann., Analect. Crit., p. 36.) Some ver- 
ses in the Carmen de Arte Metrica of Terentianus 
Maurus are the chief authority for these hexameters 
being by Livius. As the verses in the chorus of the 
Ino are the only passage among the fragments of Liv- 
ius from which a connected meaning can be elicited, 
we must take our opinion of his poetical merits from 
those who judged of them while his writings were yet 
wholly extant. Cicero has pronounced an unfavoura- 
ble decision, declaring that they were scarcely worthy 
a second perusal. (Brutus,c.18.) They long, how- 
ever, continued popular in Rome, and were read by the 
youth in schools even during the Augustan age of po- 
etry. It is evident, indeed, that at that period of Ro- 
man literature there was a good deal of what corre- 
sponds with modern black-letter taste, and which led to 
the inordinate admiration of the works of Livius, and 
the bitter complaints of Horace, that they should be ex- 
tolled as perfect, or held up by old pedants to the imita- 
tion of youth, in an age when so much better models ex- 
isted. (Hor., Epist.,2,1.) But, although Livius may 
have been too much read in the schools, and too much 
admired in anage which could boast of models so great- 
ly superior, he is at least entitled to praise as the first 
inventor among the Romans of a species of poetry 
which was afterward carried by them to much higher 
perfection. By translating the Odyssey, too, into 
Latin verse, he adopted the means, which, of all $fh. 

ers, was most likely to foster the infant literatur of 
his country, as he thus presented it with an image of 
the most pure and perfect taste, and, at the same time, 
with those wild and romantic adventures, which are 
best suited to attract the sympathy and interest of a 
half-civilized nation. This happy influence could not 
be prevented even by the use of the rugged Saturnian 
verses, which led Cicero to compare the translation of 
Livius to the ancient statues that might be attributed 
(Brutus, c. 18.—Dunlop’s Rom. Lit., 


tained the consulship B.C. 219, and again in 207. 
During his first term of office he carried on a success- 
ful war in Illyricum; during the second he had for 
his colleague Claudius Nero. Livius and Nero were 
personal enemies, but the interests of their common 
country reunited them for a time in the bonds of 
friendship. ‘They marched together against Hasdru- 
bal, and gained the victory at the Metaurus in Umbria. 
Livius received the honours of a triumph for this ex- 
ploit, and his colleague only an ovation, although the 
former insisted that his colleague was entitled to the 
same distinctions with himself. Three years after he 
was censor with the same Nero, and caused an un- 
popular tax to be levied on salt, whence he obtained 
the soubriquet of Salinator (from saline, ‘‘salt-works”’). 
The old enmity between Livius and Nero broke out 
afresh in their censorship, as Livy (29, 37) informs 
(Lw., 27, 34.—Id., 28, 9, segg. —Id., 29, 5, 
&c.)—II. Drusus, a tribune. (Vid. Livie Leges.) 
—IV. Titus, a celebrated historian. He was born 
at Patavium, the modern Padua, of a consular fam- 
ily, in the year of Rome 695, B.C. 59. Titus Liv- 
ius Optimus was the first of the Livian family that 
came to Rome; and from him was descended Caius 
Livius, the father of the historian. (Zarabella, Storia 
della gente Livia.) J.ivy seems to have received his 
early instruction in his native city. But, though his 
education was provincial, he was taught all the useful 
learning of his age; and it has been conjectured, from 
several passages of his history, and the general colour 
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of his style, that he had acquired some superfluous ac- 
complishments in a school of declamation. (Monbod- 
do, Origin and Progress of Language, vol. 5, b. 1, ¢. 
1.) It would appear, that he remained at Patavium 
during the whole period of the civil dissensions, pro- 
scriptions, and violations of property which followed 
the assassination of Cesar. It has been even main- 
tained by some writers, that he commenced his great 
work at Patavium ere he visited the capital. (Kruse, 
de Fide Livii, Laps., 1811.) But through the whole 
of the first Decade, which is the part they suppose he 
had written before coming to Rome, he speaks con- 
cerning the localities of the city, its customs, judicial 
forms, and religious ceremonies, as one who was ac- 
tually on the spot, and had ocular proof of all he re- 
lates. At whatever time he came to Rome, it is evi- 
dent that he commenced his history between the years 
725 and 730 A.U.C., or B.C. 29 and 24; for in the first 
book (c. 19) he mentions, that, at the period when ke 
wrote, the temple of Janus had been twice shut since 
the reign of Numa, once after the first Punic war, and 
again in his own time by Augustus. Now this tem- 
ple never had been closed by Augustus till 725, so 
that the passage could not have been written prior to 
that year; and it could not have been written subse- 
quently to 730, because in that year Augustus again 
shut the temple, and Livy, of course, must have then 
said that it had been three times, and not twice, closed 
since the age of Numa. Soon after his arrival at 
Rome, he composed some dialogues on philosoph- 
ical and political questions (Seneca, Epist., 100), 
which he addressed to Augustus. These dialogues, 
which are now lost, procured for him the favour of the 
emperor, who gave him free access to all those ar- 
chives and records of the state which might be ser- 
viceable in the prosecution of the historical researches 
in which he was employed. He allotted him apart- 
ments in his own palace, and sometimes even conde- 
scended to afford explanations, that facilitated the 
right understanding of documents which were impor- 
tant to his investigations. Livy appears, indeed, to 
have been on intimate terms with Augustus, who 
used, according to Tacitus (Ann., 4, 34), to call him 
a ‘“‘Pompeian,”’ on account of the praises which he 
bestowed on Pompey’s party. 
availed himself of the good graces of the emperor 
only for the purpose of facilitating the historical re- 
searches in which he was engaged. We do not hear 
that he accepted any pecuniary favours, or even held 
any public employment. It has been conjectured by 
some writers, from a passage in Suetonius (Vit. Claud., 
41), that he had for a short time superintended the edu- 
cation of Claudius, who afterward succeeded to the 
empire. (Guibbon’s Misc. Works, vol. 4, p.425.) But, 
though the expressions scarcely authorize this infer- 
ence, they prove that, at Livy’s suggestion, Claudius 
undertook in his youth to write a history of Rome 
from the death of Julius Cesar, and thus acquired the 
habits of historical composition, which he continued 
after his accession; being better qualified, as Gibbon 
remarks, to record great actions than to perform them. 
—Livy continued for nearly 20 years to be closely oc- 
cupied in the composition of his history. During this 
long period his chief residence was at Rome, or in its 
immediate vicinity; but he occasionally retired to 
Naples, that he might there arrange with leisure and 
tranquillity the materials he had amassed in the capi- 
tal. (Funccius, de Virili Atate Ling. Lat., pars 2, 
c. 4.) He also paid frequent visits to his native city, 
where he was invariably received with distinguished 
honours. Though Livy’s great work was not finish- 
ed till the year 745 A.U.C., B.C. 9, he had pre- 
viously published parts of it, from time to time, by 
which means he early acquired a high reputation with 
his countrymen, who considered him as holding the 
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pied among their poets, and Cicero among their ora- 
tors. His fame reached even the remotest extremi- 
ties of the Roman empire. An inhabitant of Gades 
was so struck with his illustrious character, that he 
travelled all the way from that city to Rome on pur- 
pose to see him, and, having gratified his curiosity, 
straightway returned home. (Plin., Ep.,2,3.) Livy 
continued to reside at Rome till the death of Augus- 
tus. On the accession of Tiberius he returned to Pa- 
tavium, where he survived five years longer, and at 
length died at the place of his birth, in A.U.C, 770, 
A.D. 17, and in the 76th year of his age.—Livy is 
supposed to have been twice married. By one of his 
wives he left several daughters and a son, to whom he 
addressed an epistle or short treatise on the subject of 
rhetoric, in which, while delivering his opinion con- 
cerning the authors most proper to be read by youth, 
he says, that they ought first to study Demosthenes 
and Cicero, and next such writers as most closely re- 
sembled these excellent orators. (Quznt., Inst. Or., 
10,1.) After his death, statues were erected to Livy 
at Rome; for we learn from Suetonius that the mad 
Caligula had nearly ordered that all his images, as 
well as those of Virgil, should be removed from the 
public libraries. His more rational subjects, never- 
theless, regarded Livy as the only historian that had 
yet appeared, whose dignity of sentiment and majesty 
of expression rendered him worthy to record the story of 
the Roman republic.—The work of Livy comprehended 
the whole history of Rome, from its foundation to the 
death of Drusus, the brother of Tiberius, which hap- 
pened in the year B.C. 9. It consisted of 142 books; | 
but of these, as is well known, only 35, with some 
fragments of others, are now extant. The first ten 
books, which are still remaining, and which have been 
termed the first Decade, bring down the history from 
the arrival of #neas in Italy to B.C. 293, or to within 
a few years of the commencement of the war with 
Pyrrhus. An hiatus of the following ten books, or 
second Decade, deprives us of the interesting expedi- 
tion of Pyrrhus, who landed in Italy in order to suc- 
cour the Tarentines, the discomfiture at length sus- 
tained by that enterprising monarch, the final subjuga- 
tion of Magna Grecia, and the first Punic war. The 
narrative recommences at the twenty-first book, with 
the second Carthaginian contest, B.C. 218, in which 
Hannibal invaded Italy, and it continues with little in- 
terruption till the end of the forty-fifth book, or the 
period when the Romans resolved on the destruction 
of Carthage, and began the third war which they 
waged against that ill-fated city ; thus Seager ronsing 
in one unbroken narration the complete history of the 
great struggle in which Hannibal and Scipio were the 
chief antagonists, the campaigns in Macedon against 
Philip, those against his successor Perseus, and the 
contest with Antiochus, king of Syria. Still, how- 
ever, it must be admitted, that the most valuable por- 
tion of Livy’s history has perished. The commence- 
ment of those dissensions which ended in the subver- 
sion of the liberties of Rome, and the motives by 
which the actors on the great political stage were In- 
fluenced, would have given scope for more interesting 
reflection and more philosophic deduction than de- 
tails of the wars with the Sabines and Samnites, or 
even of those with the Carthaginians. and Greeks. 
Stronger reliance might also have been placed on this_ 
portion of the history than on that by which it was 
preceded. The author’s account of the civil wars of , 
Marius and Sylla, of Pompey and Owsar, may have 
been derived from those who were eye-witnesses of 
these destructive contests, and he himself was living 
an impartial and intelligent observer of all the subse~ 
quent events which history recorded. Both Lord _ 
Bolingbroke and Gibbon have declared that they would 
willingly give up what we now possess of Livy on the 
+ what we have i ii 
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Misc. Works, vol. 4, p. 427.)—In addition, then, to the 
first ten books of Livy’s history, we have from the 
21st to the 45th books, both inclusive; though from 
the 40th to the 45th they are full of lacune. We 
possess also some fragments, and among them one of 
the 91st book, ‘discovered in 1772, in a palimpsest 
manuscript in the Vatican library. This last-men- 
tioned fragment was first published by Bruns (Ham- 
burg, 1773), and afterward by Kreyssig (Chemnitz, 
1807). ‘There also exist brief epitomes of the lost 
books, as well as of those which have come down to us. 
They have been frequently supposed, though without 
sufficient reason, to have been compiled by Florus. 
We have, however, only epitomes of 140 books; but 
it has been satisfactorily shown by Sigonius and Dra- 
kenborch (ad Liv., Epit., 136), that the epitomes of the 
136th and 137th books have been lost, and that the 
epitome of the 136th book, as it is called, is in reality 
the epitome of the 138th:—With the aid of this col- 
lection of epitomes, and that of other ancient writers, 
both Greek and Latin, Freinshemius, a learned Ger- 
man scholar of the 17th century, composed a collec- 
tion of supplements to replace the books that are lost. 
He has imitated admirably the style and general man- 
ner of Livy, and has displayed great care and accuracy 
in citing his authorities Many hopes have been en- 
tertained, at various periods, of recovering the lost 
‘books of Livy’s work, but they appear at last to have 
been put to rest. Erpenius and others stated once 
that there was a translation of them in Arabic, but 
none such has ever been discovered.—Tacitus (Ann., 
4, 34) and Seneca (Swasor., '7), among the later Ro- 
man writers, speak in the highest terms of the beauty 
of Livy’s style, and of the fidelity of his history ; 
praises which have been constantly repeated by mod- 
em writers. But, while most will be ready to admit 
that his style is eloquent, his narrative clear, and his 
powers of description great and striking, it can scarce- 
ly be denied that he was deficient in the first and 
most important requisites of a faithful historian, a love 
of truth, diligence and care in consulting authorities, 
and a patient and pains-taking examination of con- 
flicting testimonies. Livy made very little use even 
of such inscriptions and public documents as were 
within his reach. He appeals, indeed, to the treaty 
of Spurius Cassius with the Latins, engraven on a 
column of brass (2, 33); but in the notable instance 
of the inscription on the Spolia Opima of Cornelius 
Cossus, preserved in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, 
which was at variance with the received Fasti (or 
register of magistrates) and the common accounts 
of historians, he does not appear to have had the 


curiosity to examine the monument itself, but is 
content with repeating the report of Augustus Ce- 
sar (4, 20). This is one of the few passages in 
which he descends to a critical comparison of evi- 
dence and authorities; and it will serve as a proof 
how little expert he was in that art of an historian, 
and how little he valued its results: for, though in 
his digression he professes to believe in the superior 
authority of the inscription, in the main course of his 
narrative he follows the beaten track of writers who 
had gone before him. He makes no mention of other 
monuments which we know to have existed; the 
brazen column in the temple of the Aventine Diana, 
on which was engraven the treaty of Servius Tullius 
‘with the Latins, with the names of the tribes who 
were members of the league (Dion. Hal., 4, 26) ; 
the treaty of Tarquinius Superbus with Gabii, writ- 
ten on a bull’s hide, and preserved in the temple of 
Dius Fidius (Dion. Hal., 4, 59); a treaty with the 
Sabines, in the time of the kings (Hor., Epist., 2, 1, 
25); the treaty with Carthage in the first year of the 
republic (Polyb., 3,22) (and here his negligence is 
without excuse ; for, even though the document itself 
might ae aaa before his time, he could have 
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found the translation of it in Polybius, if he had con- 
sulted him before he began to narrate the Punic wars) ; 
and, finally, the treaty with Porsenna, which was 
known to Pliny (34, 14). He does not, therefore, 
found his narrative upon contemporary records, but 
avowedly draws his materials from the works of ear- 
lier annalists, such as Fabius Pictor, Calpurnius Piso, 
Valerius Antias, Licinius Macer, Avlius Tubero, and 
reposes upon their authority. As long as his guides 
agree in the main points of their story, he follows 
them without fear or doubt. When they openly con- 
tradict each other, especially on questions of names 
or dates, then he sometimes honestly confesses the 
difficulty, and acknowledges in general terms the un- 
certainty of the history of the first centuries of the 
city. But very many discrepances less flagrant, and 
even some as important as those which he has speci- 
fied, he passes over without notice ; and yet we know 
with certainty that they existed, because they appear 
in the narrative of Dionysius, who drew from the 
same authorities as Livy. But, though the course of 
his narrative is sometimes checked by the conflict of 
external testimony, he is never induced to pause, or 
doubt, by any internal difficulty, any inconsistency or 
contradiction, or perplexity in the received story. 
Nothing less than a miracle is too strange for his ac- 
quiescence. It is evident that he has bestowed no la- 
bour upon examining the probability of the events 
which he relates, or investigating their connexion as 
causes and effects.—There are also sufficient proofs 
that he wrote hastily and even carelessly. He some- 
times mentions incidentally, in a subsequent part of 
his history, circumstances which he has omitted in 
their proper place. Thus it is only by his remarks 
on the proposal for communicating the dignities of 
pontiff and augur to the plebeians (10, 6) that we learn 
from him that Ramnes, Tatienses, and Luceres were 
names of the ancient tribes. He sometimes repeats 
(35, 21 and 39), sometimes contradicts himself (30, 
22, and 34, 44). It is an instance and proof of both 
his carelessness and his want of familiarity with the 
antiquities of his country, that, though he expressly 
informs us that till a very short time before the cap- 
ture of the city, the Roman way of fighting was in 
close phalanx, with long spears, yet in no description 
of a battle does he allude to such tactics, but com- 
monly uses of the older times the terms which relate 
to the more modem structure of the Roman army. 
We cannot, therefore, feel assured that he always rep- 
resented accurately the statements of the older annal- 
ists from whom he takes his materials.—Any errors, 
however, which might arise from these causes, would 
be single and detached, could bear but a very small 
ratio to the bulk of the history, and would not affect 
its general spirit. But the very tone and manner of 
Livy’s work, however great may be his powers of de- 
scription, however lucid his style of narrative, how- 
ever much he may dazzle the imagination or interest 
the feelings of his readers, are a warning against im- 
plicit belief. He excelled in narration and in the el- 
oquent expression of excited feelings, and he obvious- 
ly delighted in the exercise of his genius. In report- 
ing the traditions of the early ages of Rome, he seems 
less desirous to ascertain the truth than to array the 
popular story in the most attractive garb. He is not 
so much an historian as a poet. As the history ad- 
vances and the truth of facts is better ascertained, 
he is of course compelled to record them with great- 
er fidelity ; but still his whole work is a triumphal 
celebration of the heroic spirit and military glory of 
Rome. Here, then, is a disturbing force which has 
borne him away from the strict line of historical truth. 
To this desire of exalting the glory of his country (and, 
no doubt, to a similar impulse actuating those from 
whom he copied) we must ascribe the singular phe- 
nomena which appear on the face of the history, that, 
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in perpetual wars with the surrounding states, the Ro- 
mans were never defeated in the open field (9, 19) ; 
that when they were distressed, it was always by pes- 
tilence, or famine, or sedition; and that, at such sea- 
sons, their enemies abstained from attacking them ; 
that they gained victory after victory without subduing 
their opponents; that taken cities reappear in the 
power of their original possessors ; that consuls and 
dictators triumph in succession over nations that are 
still able to supply subjects for new triumphs to new 
consuls and new dictators; that slaughters, which 
must have exhausted any state of ancient Italy, dimin- 
ished not the number of their perpetually-renovated 
adversaries. To this passion for extolling the military 
reputation of Rome we owe the comparative neglect 
of the less popular and less ostentatious subjects of 
domestic history. Every war and triumph of which 
any memorial, true or false, existed, 1s scrupulously 
registered; but the original constitution of the state, 
the division of its citizens, the several rights, the con- 
tests between the orders, the constitution of the gen- 
eral or partial assemblies of the people, the powers of 
the magistrates; the laws, the jurisprudence, their 
progressive melioration; these are subjects on which 
our information is vague, scanly, and ill-connected. 
- It is evident, that to the mind of Livy they possessed 
comparatively little interest ; and that on these mat- 
ters, to say the least, he did not exert himself to cor- 
rect the errors or supply the defects of the writers who 
preceded him. He was satisfied if from a popular 
commotion he could extract the materials of an elo- 
quent speech. It is a sufficient proof that on this 
most important portion of Roman history he was re- 
ally ignorant, that, with all his powers of language, he 
does not convey clear and vivid ideas to the minds of 
his readers. Who has risen from the perusal of the 
early hooks of Livy with the distinct notion of a client 
or of an agrarian law? (Malden, History of Rome, 
p. 39, seqgg.)—Inexperienced, too, in military affairs, 
numerous blunders have been attributed to him in re- 
lation to encampments, circumvallations, sieges, and 
warlike operations of all kinds. (Casaubon, Pref. ad 
Polyb.—Folard, Comment.—Niebuhr, Rom. Gesch., 
vol-%, p. 499, 514.) He did not, like Polybius, visit 
the regions which had been the theatre of the great 
events which he commemorates, and hence arise many 
mistakes in geography, and much confusion with re- 
gard to the situation of cities and the boundaries of 
districts. (Lachmann, de Fontibus Hist. LInv., p. 
106.) ‘‘ Considered in this point of view,” says Gb- 
bon, ‘‘ Livy appears merely as a man of letters, little 
acquainted with the art of war, and careless in point 
of geography.” (Misc. Works, vol. 5, p. 371.)—We 
have already spoken of the style of Livy. One point, 
however, connected with this part of the subject re- 
mains to be noticed. That fastidious critic and envi- 
ous detractor of his literary contemporaries, Asinius 
Pollio, had said that there was a certain Patavinity in 
the style of Livy ; by which he meant to convey an 
idea that there was something in his expressions which 
bespoke a citizen of Patavium, and which would not 
have appeared in the style of a native of Rome. 
(Quint., Inst. Or., 8,1.) It is evident, from the pas- 
sage of Quintilian just referred to, where this criticism 
of Pollio’s is recorded, that it applied entirely to pro- 
vincial words or phrases, not altogether consonant to 
the refined urbanity of Rome, which could not so 
easily be communicated to strangers as the freedom of 
the city. The opinion of Beni, who supposed that, 
because the Patavians were all staunch republicans, 
the Patavinity of Livy must have consisted in his po- 
litical partiality to the faction of Pompey, appears to 
be entirely erroneous; for such principles would not 


have been blamed by Pollio, who rather affected old | 


republican sentiments, and extolled the Pompeians. 
(Tacit., Annal., 4, 34.) The notion adopted by Bu- 
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deus (De Philosophia, fol. 22), who thinks that Livy’s 
Patavinity lay in his enmity to the Gauls, who were 
the natural foes of the Patavians, and often ravaged 
their territories, is equally without foundation. Nor 
is the conjecture of Barthius and Le Vayer, that it 
consisted in an undue partiality for his native district, 
much more successful. Morhof, which was no diffi- 
cult task, has refuted all these theories (De Patavini- 
tate Liviana liber) ; and, justly believing that the Pa- 
tavinity of which Livy was accused was solely exhibit- 
ed in style, he has entered into an elaborate discussion 
concerning what defect or blemish was implied in the 
word Patavinity. Some,as he informsus, have thought, 
with Laurentius Pignorius (Origine Paduane, ec. 17), 
that it appeared in a certain orthography peculiar to 
the Patavians, as sibe for sibi, quase for quasi. Ptol- 
emeus Flavius thinks that it lay in the diffuseness of 
style to which, this author says, the Patavians, both 
ancient and modern, have been addicted in all their 
compositions. (Centwria Conjectaneorum, c. 45.) 
This is the opinion which seems, on the whole, to be 
adopted by Morhof himself, and by Funccius ; and it 
is founded on Pollio’s having affected an admiration of 
that succinct and jejune mode of composition, which 
was erroneously considered as approaching the Attic 
taste, and which Brutus and Calvus employed in ora- 
tory, in opposition to the more copious style of elo- 
quence exercised by Cicero and Hortensius. Pollio 
himself would probably have been puzzled to define 
his precise notion of Patavinity : but if is most prob- 
able that it applied to some peculiarities of expression 
which were the remains of the ancient dialect of Italy. 
It appears, though this is a subject of controversy, that 
there was a refined and vulgar idiom at Rome, and the 
difference would be still wider between the urban and 
provincial tongues. ‘The boast of the former was to 
be free from everything rustic or foreign, and to pos- 
sess a certain undefinable purity, simplicity, and grace. 
It was either in a want of this charm, or in some pro- 
vincial expressions, that Patavinity must have consist- 
ed, if, indeed, its existence in the work of Livy was 
not altogether imaginary on the part of Pollio. But 
neither Erasmus, who has repeated the censure, nor 
any other writer, has pointed out an example of Pata- 
vinity. Few of the great Latin authors were Romans 
by birth. The only names of which the capital can 
boast are those of Lucretius, Cesar, and Varro. Were 
all the other poets, orators, and historians free from 
provincial idioms ; and did Livy alone retain Patavin- 
ity? He was older, indeed, when he first visited the 
capital, than Horace or Ovid, but he was not so far 
advanced in life as Virgil or Catullus when they first 
found their way to Rome from Mantua and Verona. 
(Dunlop’s Roman Literature, vol. 3, p. 469, seqg.)— 
The best editions of Livy are, that of Crevier, Paris, 
1735-41, 4to, 6 vols. ; Drakenborch, Amst., 1738-46, 
Ato, 7 vols. ; Ruddimann, EFdin., 1751, 12mo, 4 vols. ; 
Ernesti, Lips., 1769-1804, 8vo, 4 vols.; Stroth, im- 
proved by Doering, Gotha, 1796-1813, 12mo, 7 vols. ; 
Ruperti, Gétting., 1807-1809, 6 vols. 8vo; and that 
of Lemaire, Paris, 1822-1825, 12 vols. 8vo. 

Locrt, I. a people of Greece. The Greeks com- 
prehended under the name of Locri three tribes of the 
same people, which, though distinct from each other in 
territory as well as in nominal] designation, were doubt- 
less derived from a common stock. These were the 
Locri Ozole, the Epicnemidii, and Opuntii. A colony 
of the last named tribe, who at an early period had set- 
tled on the shores of Magna Grecia, were distinguished _ 
by the name of Epizephyrii, or Western Locri. The | 
Epicnemidian and Opuntian Locri alone appear to have 
been known to Homer, as he makes no mention of the — 
Ozole ; whence we might conclude that they were — 
not so ancient as the rest of the nation. The earliest 
and most authentic accounts concur in ascribing the 
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Strab., 321.—Hesiod., ap. eund.—Scym., Ch., 590.— 
Dicearch., v. 71.) The Locri Ozole occupied a nar- 
row tract of country, situated on the northern shore of 
the Corinthian Gulf, commencing at the A%tolian Rhi- 
um, and terminating near Crissa. To the west and 
north they adjoined the Avtolians, and partly also, in 
the latter direction, the Dorians, while to the east they 
bordered on the district of Delphi, belonging to Pho- 
cis. They are said to have been a colony from the 
more celebrated Locrians of the east (Szrabo, 427.— 
Eustath., ad Il., 2, 531), and their name, according to 
fabulous accounts, was derived from some fetid springs 
(66@, oleo) near the hill of Taphius or Taphiassus, 
situated on their coast, and beneath which it was re- 
ported that the centaur Nessus had been entombed. 
(Strab., 426.—Plut., Quest. Grec., 15.—Myrsil., 
Lesb., ap. Antigon. Paradoz., 129.) Other explana- 
tions of the name are given under the article Ozola.— 
Thucydides represents them as a wild, uncivilized 
race, and addicted from the earliest period to theft 
and rapine (1, 5). In the Peloponnesian war they ap- 
pear to have sided with the Athenians, as the latter 
held possession of Naupactus, their principal town 
and harbour, probably from enmity to the tolians, 
who had espoused the cause of the Peloponnesians. 
(Thucyd., 3, 95.)—The Epicnemidian Locri, whom 
we must next describe, occupied a small district im- 
mediately adjoining Thermopyle, and confined be- 
tween Mount Cuemis, a branch of Cita, whence they 
derived their name, and the sea of Eubea. (Strabo, 
416, 425.—Eustath., ad Dionys. Perieg., v. 426.) 
Homer classes them with the Opuntii, under the gen- 
eral name of Locri. (Zi., 2, 535.) | They derived their 
name of Epicnemidii from their situation in the vicin- 
ity of Mount Cnemis.—The Opuntian Locri follow 
after the Epicnemidii: they occupied a line of coast of 
about fifteen miles, beginning a little south of Cne- 
mides, and extending to the town of Hala, on the 
frontiers of Bceotia. Inland their territory reached to 
the Phocian towns of Hyampolis and Abe. This peo- 
ple derived their name from the city of Opus, their 
metropolis. (Strabo, 425.—Cramer's Anc. Greece, 
vol. 2, p. 104.)—II. A people of Magna Grecia, ori- 
ginally a colony of the Locri Opuntii from Greece. 
They first settled near the promontory of Zephyrium, 
at the lower extremity of Bruttium, on the Ionian Sea, 
and hence obtained the appellation of Epizephyrii, by 
which they were distinguished from the Locri of 
Greece. Here they built the city of Locri. They 
removed, however, from this position three or four 
years afterward, and built another city on a height 
named Mount Esopis. Strabo, however, makes the 
Locri who settled in Bruttium to have been a division 
of the Ozole from the Crissean Gulf, and remarks, that 
Ephorus was incorrect in ascribing the settlement to 
-the Locri Opuntii; but it is certain that this opinion 
of Ephorus seems to be supported by the testimony of 
many other writers, and therefore is generally preferred 
by modern critics. (Mazzoch. in Tab. Heracl. diatr., 
1, c. 5.—Heyne. Opusc. Acad., vol. 2, p.46.—Id., ad 
Virg., Ain., 3, 399.) We derive some curious infor- 
mation relative to the origin of the Epizephyrian Locri 
from Polybius, who acquaints us, that, from his having 
been the means of obtaining for this city a remission 
of heavy contributions on more than one occasion, he 
had contracted a feeling of kindness and partiality to- 
wards its inhabitants, which they, on the other hand, re- 
aid by every mark of gratitude and attention. His 
fasted residence among them enabled him, as he 
states, to inquire minutely into their laws and institu- 
tions, so much admired by antiquity as the of 
the celebrated lawgiver Zaleucus ; and als the 
early history, as well as origin, of their city the 
latter point he had paid the greater attention, from the 
obloquy and calumny which Timeus, the Sicilian his- 


torian, had heaped upon Aristotle, in his endeavour to 
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ring the first century of our era. 
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refute what he deemed his false representation of that 
event. The great philosopher, in his work on the Ital- 
ian republics, stated, that the colony which founded 
the Epizephyrian city was formed principally by slaves, 
who, during the absence of their masters, had carried 
off their wives. This assertion, which called forth the 
invective of Timzus, was, however, supported by Po- 
lybius on the authority of the Locri themselves; from 
whom he learned, that all their nobility was to be re- 
ferred to the female part of their community, who had 
accompanied their ancestors from Greece, and were 
descended from the most illustrious families of their 
metropolis ; and that, so far from having derived their 
polity and customs from that quarter, as the Sicilian 
historian pretended, they had borrowed many of the 
rites and usages of the Siculi, who were in possession 
of the country at the time of their arrival, and whom 
they afterward expelled. (Polyb., fragm., 12, 5.)—But 
it was to the institutions of their great legislator Za- 
leucus that this city was mainly indebted for its pros- 
perity and fame. His laws, which, according to the 
assertion of Demosthenes, continued in full force for 
the space of 200 years (Orat. in Timocr.), are said to 
have been a judicious selection from the Cretan, Lace- 
demonian, and Areopagitic codes, to which were, how- 
ever, added several original enactments ; among these, 
that is noticed as particularly deserving of commenda- 
tion by which every offence had its peculiar penalty 
attached to it ; whereas, in other systems of egisla- 
tion, punishment was awarded according to the arbi- 
trary decision of the judge. The Thurians, who after- 
ward adopted the code of Zaleucus, injured its sim- 
plicity by their additions, in which too much atten- 
tion was paid to minute points and matters of detail. 
(Ephor., ap. Strab., 260.—Compare Plat., de Leg., 1, 
p. 638.— Diod. Sic., 12, 20.—Athen., 10, 7.— Crc., 
de Leg., 2,6.) The situation of the ancient city of 
Locri has not been hitherto determined with accuracy, 
though the most judicious antiquarians and travellers 
agree in fixing it in the vicinity of Gerace. (Barr.,1. 
3, 9.—Cluver., It. Ant., vol. 2, p. 1801.—Romanelli, 
vol. 1, p. 151.) This modern town stands on a hill, 
which is probably the Mons Esopis of Strabo, and 
where the citadel was doubtless placed. But the 
name of Pagliapoli, which is attached to some con- 
siderable ruins below Gerace, naturally leads to the 
supposition that this was the site of the Hpizephyrian 
Locri. (Reidesel, Voyage dans-la Grande Grece, p. 
140.—Swinburne’s Travels, p. 340.) D’Anville re- 
moved it too far to the south when he supposed it to 
accord with the Motta di Brurrano. (Cramer, l. c.) 
Niebuhr states the curious fact, that there is still re- 
maining at the present day, in the district of ancient 
Locri, a population that speaks Greek, and he cites in 
support of this assertion the testimony of Count Zur- 
(Roman History, vol. 1, p..61, 
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Lotiia Pavxtina, grand- of Lollius Paul- 
linus, who made himself so infamous by his rapacity 


‘in the provinces. 


She married C. Memmius, a man 
f consular rank, but was taken from him by Caligula, 


ag made her his own wife, but soon after repudiated 
her. 


(Sueton., Vit. Calig., 25.—Dio Cass., 59, 12.) 
She afterward, on the death of Messalina, aspired to 
a union with Claudius, but was put to death through 
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the influence of Agrippina. (Sweton., Vit. Claud., 26. 
—Tacit., Ann., 12, 22.) 

Lottivs, I. M. Lollius Palicanus, a Roman noble- 
man in the time of Augustus, who gave him (A.U.C. 
728, B.C. 26) the government of Galatia, with the 
title of propretor. He acquitted himself so well in 
this office, thatthe emperor, in order to recompense 
~ his services, named him consul, in 732, with L. Aure- 
lius Lepidus. Being sent in 737 to engage the Ger- 
mans, who had made an irruption into Gaul, he had 
the misfortune, after some successes, to experience a 
defeat, known in history by the appellation of clades 
Lolliana, and in which he lost the eagle of the fifth le- 
gion. It appears, however, that he was able to repair 
the disaster, and regain the confidence of Augustus, 
for this monarch chose him, about A.U.C. 751, B.C. 
3, to accompany his grandson Caius Cesar (afterward 
the Emperor Caligula) into the East, as a kind of di- 
rector of his youth (‘' velutd moderator juventa.” Veil. 
Paterc., 2, 102). In the course of this mission, he 
became guilty of the greatest depredations, and formed 
secret plots, which were disclosed to Caius Casar by 
the king of the Parthians. Lollius died suddenly a few 
days after this, leaving behind him immense riches, 
but a most odious memory. (Pliny, 9, 35, 57.) 
Whether his end was voluntary or otherwise, Velleius 
Paterculus (/. c.) declares himself unable to decide. 
Horace addressed to him one of his odes (the ninth of 
the fourth book) in the year of his consulship with Lep- 
idus, but died seven or eight years before Lollius had 
disgraced himself by his conduct in the East. (Com- 
pare Sanadon, ad Horat., 1. c.)—II. A son of the pre- 
ceding, to whom Horace addressed two of his epistles 
(the second and eighteenth of the first book). He was 
_ the eldest son of M. Lollius Palicanus, and is therefore 
styled by Horace Maxime (scil. natu). Several mod- 
ern scholars, such as Torrentius, Baxter, Dacier, Glan- 
dorp (Onomast., p. 547), and Moreri (Dict. Hist., vol. 
4, p. 192), make Horace, in the epistle just referred to, 
address Lollius the father, not the son. This, how- 
ever, violates chronology, since it appears from Epist. 
2, that the person to whom it is inscribed was quite a 
young man. ‘The other side of the question is advo- 
cated by Noris (ad Cenotaph. Pis., 2, 14, p. 255), 
Bayle (Dict. Hist., s. v.), Masson (Vit. Hor., p. 265), 
and among the editors of Horace by Sanadon, Ges- 
ner, Doring, &c. The epithet mazime, as employed 
by Horace, has also given rise to considerable discus- 
sion. Torrentius, Dacier, and many other commenta- 
tors, refer it to the mental qualities of the individual ; 
while Scaliger, Marcilius, Meibomius, Vanderbourg, 
and others, consider Maxime a family or proper name. 
The authority, however, which has been cited from 
Gruter (638, 2), to substantiate this last opinion, is 
fully opposed by chronological arguments. (Consult 
Obbarius, ad Horat., l. c.) Besides, the distinctive 
family name of the Lollii was Palicanus, or, as it is 
written on coins, Palikanus. (Compare Burmann, 
ad Quintil., 4, 2.—Ernesti, Clav. Cic., s. v. Palika- 
nus.— Val. Max., 3,8, 3.— Ellendt, ad Cic., Brut., 
p: 162.—Rasche, Lex. Rei Num., vol. 4, col. 1815.) 

Lonpiniom (Ptol. Aovdiviov.—Less correctly Lon- 
piNUM), a city of the Trinobantes, in Britain, now Lon- 
don. ‘The place appears to have had a very remote 
antiquity, and already existed in the time of Cesar, 
though, in consequence of his march being in a differ- 
ent direction, it remained unknown to him. ‘Tacitus 
(Ann., 14, 33) sp t as a place of great com- 
merce, and, indee durable situation for trade 
must have given the place a very early origin. Its 
later name was Augusta Trinobantum, in honour, prob- 
ably, of some Roman empress. (Compare Ammianu 
Marcellinus, 27, 8. ‘‘ Lundinium, vetus oppidum, 
quod Augustam posteritas appellavit.”) Bede styles 
it Lundonia, and also Civitas Lundonia (2, 4,7; 2, 


3). Ancient Londinium is generally thought to have 
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occupied that part of the modern city which lies on 
the north of the Thames, near the tower of London. 
As, however, Ptolemy assigns Londinium to the Can-- 
til, many have been led to decide in favour of the bo- 
rough of Southwark, on the south side of the river, or, 
rather, to the part immediately west of this, especially 
as here many remains of antiquity have been found, 
It is most probable, however, that the ancient city 
lay on both sides of the stream, so that Ptolemy might 
assign it as well to the T'rinobantes and Atrebatii as 
to the Cantii. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 146.) 

Lonemmanus, a surname of Artaxerxes I., in Greek 
Maxpoyerp. Plutarch states that this appellation was 
given him because his right hand was longer than his 
left; but Strabo says that he was so called from the 
extraordinary length of his arms, which, on his’ stand- 
ing upright, could reach his knees. (Strab., 735.) 
He makes him to have been, in other respects, one of 
the handsomest of men (KaAdAorov avOporwv.— Vid. 
Artaxerxes I.) 

Loneinus, a celebrated Greek critic and rhetorical 
writer, who flourished during the reigns of Flavius 
Claudius and Aurelian. (Photius, Cod. 265, p. 1470. 
—Georg. Syncell., Chron., p. 384.) The place of 
his birth is uncertain. Some make him to have been 
a native of Palmyra (Seller., Ant. Palmyr., p. 288), 
others of Emesa in Syria (Gabr., de Petra.—Holsten., 
Vit. Porphyr., c. 5), and others, again, as for example 
Langbaen, of Pamphylia, confounding him with Dio- 
nysius of Phaselis. The most probable opinion is 
that which regards him as an Athenian. (Jons., Hist. 
Phil., 3, 14.—Ruhnken, Vit. Long., § 3.) It is of 
Longinus that Eunapius first made the remark which 
has been so often repeated in similar cases ; he called 
him a living library and a walking study. (BibAvo- 
Onnn Teg Eupvyoc Kal repimatovy Movosiov.—Eunap., 
in Vit. Porph., p. 7, ed. Boissonade.) Longinus himself 
informs us, in the preface to his work Ilep? téAovg, pre- 
served by Porphyry in the life of Plotinus, p. 127, that, 
from an early age, he travelled much in company with 
his parents, surveyed many regions, and made himself 
acquainted with all the individuals, distinguished in 
philosophy, whom his various journeyings thus threw 
in his way. He became the pupil of Ammonius Sac- 
cas at Alexandrea, and also of Origen, a disciple of 
Ammonius, not to be confounded, however, with Ori- 
gen, the famous Christian writer. He was a genuine 
Platonist, as appears not only from his works, or, rather, 
the fragments of his works, that have come down to us, 
but also from the commentaries on Plato composed by 
him, and of which Olympiodorus and Proclus make 
mention. (Ruhnken, Vit. Long., § 6.) The loss of 
these commentaries is the more to be regretted by us, 
as it would appear that Longinus directed his attention 
to the style as well as the doctrines of Plato. After 
having completed his course of study and preparation, 
Longinus opened a school at Athens, giving instruction 
not merely in the oratorical art, but in criticism and 
also in philosophy. (Ruhnken, Vit. Long., 9 9.) 
Here he numbered the celebrated Porphyry among his 
disciples, whose Syrian name Malech he changed into 
Porphyrius of synonymous import. (Lunap., im Vit. 
Porph., p. 13.) After having spent a large portion of 
his life at Athens in the instruction of youth and the 
composition of numerous works, Longinus visited the 
East, either to transact some business at Emesa, or 
to spend a short time with certain relations of his who 
dwelt there. It was on this occasion that he became 
known to Zenobia, the celebrated Queen of Palmyra, 
who engaged his services as her preceptor in Greek. 
(Va , Vit. Aurel., 30.) He was subsequently 
app her minister, and aided her with his coun-— 
sels. Longinus is said, in his new capacity, to have. 
induced Zenobia to shake off the Roman yoke, and to 
have dictated the proud and spirited letter which she — 
sent to the Emperor Aurelian (c. 30). - letter so 
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irritated the Roman emperor, that, having shortly after 
made himself master of Palmyra, he caused Longinus 
to be put to death (A.D. 273), Zenobia, overcome 
by the terrors of impending destruction, became from 
a heroine a mere woman, and sought to propitiate the 
forgiveness of her conqueror by imputing the whole 
blame of the war to the counsels of Longinus. (Zos- 
imus, 1, 56.) The spirit of the minister, however, 
rose in proportion to the danger, and he met his fate 
with all the calmness of a true philosopher.—The 
principal work of Longinus is his treatise [epi "Youve 
(‘On the Sublime,” or, more accurately, perhaps, ‘On 
elevation of thought and language”). ‘This is one of 
the most celebrated productions of antiquity, and is 
probably the fragment of a much larger work. ‘There 
is, however, some doubt whether this treatise was in 
reality written by him. Modern editors have given 
the name of the author of the work as ‘ Dionysius 
Longinus,” but in the best manuscripts it is said to 
be written “by Dionysius or Longinus” (Acovvaiov 7) 
Aoyyivov), and in the Florence manuscript by an 
anonymous author. Suidas says, that the name of 
the counsellor of Zenobia was Longinus Cassius. 
Some critics have conjectured that this treatise was 
written by Dionysius of Halicarnassus or by Dionysius 
of Pergamum, who is mentioned by Strabo (625) as a 
distinguished teacher of rhetoric; but the difference 
of style between this work and the acknowledged 
works of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, renders this con- 
jecture very improbable; and as to the other Dionys- 
lus, the conjecture has no foundation. (Consult Re- 
marks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus, &c., 
London, 1826, 8vo.) The author of the treatise on 
the Sublime, whoever he may have been, develops in 
it, with a truly philosophical spirit, the nature of sub- 
limity in thought and expression. He establishes the 
laws for its use, and illustrates these by examples, 
which constitute, at the same time, an ingenious cri- 
tique upon the highest productions of antiquity. The 
style of the work is animated and correct; though 
critics think that they discover in it forms of express- 
ion which could not have been employed prior to the 
third century, and which stand in direct opposition to 
the theory of Amati, this scholar making the work to 
have been composed in the age of Augustus. Ruhn- 
ken thought he discovered, in reading Apsines, a 
Greek rhetorician, all the lost work of Longinus on 
Rhetoric excepting the first chapter. He found it in- 
termingled with the work of the former, and recog- 
nised it by its style. He pronounces it not inferior to 
the treatise on the Sublime. A communication on 
this subject was transmitted by him to the editor of a 
French periodical, ‘* Bibliotheque des Sciences et des 
Beaux-Arts,” and appeared in 1765 (vol. 24, pt. 1, p. 
273). The accuracy of Ruhnken’s opinion, however, 
in assigning the fragment in question to the critic 
Longinus, is far from being generally acceded to. 
Weiske gives a portion of the fragment, with a Latin 
version, in his edition of Longinus, but can find no 
similarity between it and the general style and manner 
of Longinus. His decision is evidently a correct one. 
(Weiske, Pref. ad ed. Long., p. xxiv.) The best edi- 
tion of the treatise Ilepi “Yypoug is that of Weiske, 
Lips., 1809, 8vo, reprinted at London, 1820.—An 
enumeration of the works of Longinus, as far they can 
be ascertained, is given by Ruhnken, in his disserta- 
tion on the Life and Writings of Longinus, published 
under the fictitious name of Schardam, and reprinted 
in Weiske’s edition (p. LXIX., segq.) The list is 


as follows: 1. Ol @:AdAoyot, or, more correctly, per-) 


haps, diAdAoyot duidiar. (Weiske, ad Ruhnk., Vit. 
Long., p. LVI., in notis.) It was a work in more than 
twenty books, and was devoted to a critical examina- 


tion of the writers of antiquity—2. Iepi rod xara 

_ Mesdiov (“ On the Oration of Demosthenes against 

_ Midias”).—3. ’Aropjyara ‘Opnpixd (‘ Homeric Difi- 
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culties,” i. e., an examination of difficult points relative 
to the writings of Homer).—4. Ei grAdcodog “Ounpos 
(“ Whether Homer was a Philosopher”).—5, UpobAn- 
para ‘Ounpay Kai Avoerg (“Homeric Problems, and 
their Solutrons’”’).—6. Tiva mapa Tag loropiag ol ypap- 
parikol d¢ loropucd &&nyobvra (“ What things con- 
trary to history grammarians state as if they were in 
accordance with it’”’).—7. Uept rv map’ ‘Ounpy moAad 
onuavovaoy AéSewv (‘* On words in Homer that have 
various significations”).—8. ’ArriKnav AéSewv éxddoerg 
B’ (A Lexicon of Attic forms of expression”).—9. 
Aé&erg ’Avriyayou, Kat “Hparréwvog (‘Peculiar forms 
of expression in Antimachus and Heracleon”). 'Vhe 
grammarians called by the name of AéSeve those words 
which were remarkable for any peculiarity of form or 
signification. Antimachus and Heracleon were two 
poets.—10. ILepi éOvicav (‘* On names of Nations.” 
Gentile nouns).—11. Lyodra ei¢g TO Tod ‘Aparoriwvog 
byverpidvov (‘ Scholia on the Manual of Hephastion’”). 
—12. Ilept ovvOécews Adyar (‘On the Arrangement of 
Words”’).—13. Téyvn pnropuxn (“* Artof Rhetoric’’).— 
14. Kic¢ rv pnropixny Appoyévove (‘ On the Rhetoric 
of Hermogenes”).—15. Uepi “Ypovg.—16. Iepi ap- 
yor (** On the Beginning of Things”).—17. Wepi ré- 
Aovg (‘* De finibus bonorum et malorum’’).—18. Tepi 
dpuang ( On Instinct”’).—19. ’ExiaroAy mpog Tov Apé- 
Aov (‘* Letter to Ameliws’’).—20. Tlepi rig kara IAa- 
tova duxaoabynyg (“ On the Platonic definition of just 
Conduct)”.—21. ILepi rév idedy (On Ideas”), ‘There 
appear to have been two treatises with this title, one 
against Plotinus, and the other against Porphyry.—22. 
Tlepi wuyie (*¢ On the Soul”),—23. 'Odaivabog (‘Oda- 
nathus.” An eloge on Odanathus, the deceased 
husband of Zenobia),—24. Commentaries on Plato. 
(Compare the remarks of Toup, ad fragm., VIIL.— 
Long., p. 545, ed. Weiske, p. 367, ed. Toup.)—Il. C. 
Cassius Longinus, a friend of Antony the orator, and 
distinguished for his acquaintance with historical, legal, 
and antiquarian topics. (Cic., Or., 1, 60.—Ernesti, 
Clav. Crc., s. v.) 

Loneoparnt, Vid. Langobardi. 

Lonaus, a Greek writer, author of a prose romance 
entitled Tlowevind ra kard Adpvw Kai XAdnv ( Pas- 
torals relative to Daphnis and Chloe’’), but more com- 
monly cited as the Llowevind (‘ Pastorals’’) of Longus, 
or the Adve Kai XA0n (“* Daphnis and Chloe”). ‘The 
period when he lived is uncertain, and he is neither 
named by Suidas nor any ancient writer. Perhaps an 
author of this name never existed; nor is the matter 
rendered at all clearer by the circumstance of Longus 
being a Latin, not a Greek, word. Harless, in fact, 
supposes that the name originated in a mistake. ‘The 
celebrated Florence manuscript has no author’s name 
whatever. ‘he title runs simply AeobsaxOv tpwrikdv 
Adbyou 6, the last word of which may have been taken 
by a copyist for the name of the romancer. All wri- 
ters agree in assigning to the “ Daphnis and Chloe” a 
date subsequent to the Ethiopics of Heliodorus, but 
some misapprehension has existed among the superfi- 
cially learned with regard to the evidence of the style. 
The French version of Amyot, deformed as a transla- 
tion, but beautiful as an original composition by its 
naiveté, had given the general reader an idea that the 
simplicity of the subject was reflected in the language 
of the original. The fact, however, is precisely the 
reverse. ‘The diction of Longus, as Villemain remarks, 
‘is curiously elegant, ingeniously concise, and richly 
symmetrical.” The art of position was never 
more laboriously or more skilfully applied; every word 
is placed in its proper position with the most delicate 


‘care ; the adaptation of terms, the relation even of 


ounds, are all so skilfully adjusted, as to make the 
same writer observe, that the effect of the whole is rather 
coquettish than graceful. This very care, however, this 
laborious elegance, instead of identifying the author, as 
on a hasty glance it would seem to do, with the classic 
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ages of antiquity, proclaims the sophist. ‘The singular 
circumstance is, that neither Suidas nor Photius so 
much as allude to the work or name the author, 
which, unaccountable as it may appear, would almost 
induce us to imagine, in spite of the thtng being pro- 
nounced “ impossible” by Villemain, that the romance 
really was produced in the midst of the bad taste and 
wearisome scholastics of the eighth century. The 
imitations mentioned by Courier rather tend to strength- 
en this suspicion than otherwise; for if the work were 
really pillaged by Achilles Tatius, Xenophon of Ephe- 
sus, Nicetas Eugenianus, Eumathius, and the whole 
host of scribblers from the second century downward, 
this would prove incontestably that it was intimately 
and popularly known: and why all the writers and 
critics of so yast a space of time should have conspired 
to preserve an inviolable silence on the subject, to 
conceal the author’s name, to refrain from the slightest 
allusion to his piece, is utterly beyond comprehension. 
We must confess, that it does require some stretch of 
faith to believe that a Longus was produced in the 
eighth century, a period which affords no name better 
known than that of the chronicle-maker Syncellus. 
But, if this were granted, it would be easy to imagine 
that such a man would be acquainted with the literature 
of his language from the earliest times, and more es- 
pecially with those productions of romantic fiction 
which he was destined to imitate and surpass. More- 
over, without a particle of invention himself, and gift- 
ed rather with an ingenious industry directed by an 
acquired and fastidious taste, than with natural grace 
and power, he would be thrown upon these for his re- 
sources: he would gather even from the weeds of the 
garden of literature those minute events which would 
become visible to the eye only when collected and ar- 
ranged in his cell; and the future examiner, by a nat- 
ural mistake, would trace the theft to the poor rather 
than to the rich, just as we may say of the pulpy end 
of the grass-flower, it tastes or smells of honey, and 
not of the fragrant stores of the bee, they taste or 
smell of the grass-flower.—‘ Daphnis and Chloe” 
is the romance, par excellence, of physical love. It 
is a history of the senses rather than of the mind, a 
picture of the development of the instincts rather 
than of the sentiments. In this point of view it is 
absolutely original; and the subject, pleasing, indeed, 
in its nature, but dangerous and seductive to the 
youthful imagination, becomes, when treated by the 
masterly and seldom indelicate pen of Longus, philo- 
sophically interesting. Unlike the sensual vuigari- 
ties of modern Europe, which can only betray the 
heart by brutalizing the mind, there is a charm about 
its freedom, a purity in its very ignorance of virtue. 
Vice is advocated by no sophistry, palliated by no se- 
ductions of circumstances, and punished by no suffer- 
ings. Vice, in fact, does not exist, unless ignorance 
_be a crime. and love an impurity. Daphnis and 
Chloe have been brought up together, free denizens 
of the fields, and groves, and streams of the Lesbian 
paradise ; their eyes have rested from infancy on the 
same objects; their ideas have been formed by the 
same train of circumstances; their tastes, feelings, 
habits, all have sprung from the same root, and grown 
under the same influence. Their hearts understand 
each other; the poetry of nature has entered their 
souls, and is reflected in their eyes ; but poor, at least 
in the wealth of the world and its acquirements, hum- 
ble in station, s y, and ignorant, sentiment finds 
no passage into lan uage, and no voice but the voice 
of nature is heard in their hearts. ‘Paul and Vir- 
ginia” is nothing more than “ Daphnis and Chloe,” 
delineated by a refined and cultivated mind, and spirit- 
ualized and purified by the influence of Christianity. 
Taking the difference of time, climate, knowledge, 
and faith into account, the parallel is ‘complete. If 


St. Pierre had made his lovers shepherds in the isl- 
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and of Lesbos, under a pagan regime, his work, in- 
stead of being one of the most exquisite and delight- 
ful of all modern productions, would ‘have been a tis- 
sue of metaphysical mechanism and absurdity. Even 
in the faults of the two works there is a striking anal- 
ogy. ‘The infidelity committed by Daphnis carries 
his ignorance to a pitch of exaggeration which is abso- 
lutely repulsive ; while the ill-timed and extravagant 
prudery of Virginia in the catastrophe, in the hands of 
any other writer than St. Pierre, would have sur- 
prised the reader into a smile. “ ‘The expressions of 
Longus,” says Huet, “are full‘of fire and vivacity ; 
he produces with spirit; his pictures are agreeable, 
and his images arranged with skill. The characters 
are carefully sustained ; the episodes grow out of the 
story ; and the passions and sentiments are depicted 
with a delicacy sufficiently in keeping with pastoral 
simplicity, but not always with the rules of romance, 
Probability is almost never violated, except in the 
machinery which is employed without discretion, and 
which injures the denouement of the piece, in other 
respects good and agreeable.” (Foreign Quarterly, 
No. 9, p. 133, segqg.)—'The best editions of Longus 
are, that of Boden, Lips., 1777, 8vo; Villoison, Paris, 
1778, 2 vols. 8vo; Schefer, Lzps., 1803, 12mo; and 
that of Courier, re-edited by De Sinner, Paris, 1829, 
8vo. Courier’s text contains the fragment which fills 
up the hiatus in p. 13, ed. Vallovson, and p. 15, ed. 
Schaffer. It was copied from a Florentine manu- 
script, and first published at Rome in 1810, by Cou- 
rier, then an artillery officer in the French service. 
The fragment first appeared separately, but was soon 
after inserted into an edition of the whole romance by 
the same scholar. The manuscript is the same from 
which Chariton, Xenophon Ephesius, and De Furia’s 
Esopean Fables have been published; and it con- 
tains also Longus, four books of Achilles Tatius, and 
several Opuscula enumerated by De Furia, p. xxxii.— 
xxxvil., ed. Lips., 1810. 

Loris, a nymph, daughter of Neptune, pursued by 
Priapus, and who escaped from him by being changed 
into the aquatic lotus. (Ovid, Met., 9, 348.). 

Lororuaci, a people on the coast of Africa, near 
the Syrtes. They received this name from their liv- 
ing upon the lotus. Ulysses visited their country at 
his return from the Trojan war. (Hom., Od., 9, 94.) 
Homer says, that whoever ate of the lotus lost all wish 
of returning home, and became desirous of remaining 
in the land that produced it. Compare Herodotus 
(4, 177). According to Rennell, the location of the 
Lotophagi merely on the coast of Africa arose from 
the want of a more extended knowledge of the coun- 
tries bordering on the desert, on the part of the an- 
cient writers. He states that the tribes who inhabit 
these countries, and whose manners are in any degree 
known to us, eat universally of this fruit. The shrub 
or tree that bears the lotus fruit is disseminated over 
the edge of the Great Desert, from the coast of Cy- 
rene, round by Tripolis and Africa Propria, to the bor- _ 
ders of the Atlantic, the Senegal, and the Niger. (@e- 
ography of Herodotus, vol. 2, p. 289, seqq., ed. 1830.) 
It is well known, remarks this same writer, that a great 
difference of opinion has prevailed among the mod- 
erns concerning what the ancients intended by the 
lotus: for the history of it, as it has come down to us, 
is mixed with fable, from having previously passed 
through the hands of the poets. But of the existence 
of a fruit, which, although growing spontaneously, 
furnished the popular food of tribes or nations, there 
is no kind of doubt, as it is mentioned by various au- 
thors of credit, and among the rest by Polybius, who 
appears to have seen it in the proper country of the 
i There appear, however, to have been two 
distinct species of lotus designated by the term, be- 
cause Herodotus and Pliny, in particular, describe a 
| marked difference between them; the one being an 
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aquatic plant, whose root and seeds were eaten in 
Egypt; the other the fruit of a shrub or small tree, 
on the sandy coast of Libya. Herodotus, in speak- 
ing of the Libyan lotus (4, 177), says, that the fruit of 
the lotus is of the size of the mastic, and sweet like 
the date, and that of ita kind of wine is made. Pliny 
(13, 17) describes two different kinds of lotus, the 
one found near the Syrtes, the other in Egypt. ‘The 
former he describes from Comelius Nepos as the fruit 
of a tree; in size ordinarily as big as a bean, and of 
a yellow colour, sweet and pleasant to the taste. The 
fruit was bruised, and made into a kind of paste or 
dough, and then stored up for food. Moreover, a kind 
of wine was made from it, resembling mead, but which 
would not keep many days. Pliny adds, that “armies, 
in marching through that part of Africa, have subsist- 
ed on the lotus.” Perhaps this may refer to the army 
of Balbus, which the same writer informs us (5, 5) 
had penetrated to Gadamis and Fezzan. Polybius, 
who had himself seen the lotus on the coast of Libya, 
says, that it is the fruit of a shrub, which is rough and 
armed with prickles, and in foliage resembles the 
rhamnus. ‘That when ripe it is of the size of a round 
olive; has a purple tinge, and contains a hard but 
small stone; that it is bruised or pounded, and laid 
by for use, and that its flavour approaches to that of 
figs or dates. And, finally, that a kind of wine is 
made from it, by expression, and diluted with water ; 
that it affords a good beverage, but will not keep more 
thantendays. (Polyb., apud Athen., 14, p.65.) The 
lotus has also been described by several modern trav- 
ellers, such as Shaw, Desfontaines, Park, and Beechy. 
Shaw says (vol. 1, p. 263) that the lotus is the seedra 
of the Arabs; that it is a species of ziziphus or jujeb; 
and that the fruit tastes somewhat like gingerbread. 
When fresh, it is of a bright yellow. Park’s descrip- 
tion, however, is the most perfect of all. ‘They are 
small farinaceous berries, of a yellow colour and deli- 
cious taste. The natives convert them into a sort of 
bread, by exposing them some days to the sun, and 
afterward pounding them gently in a wooden mortar, 
until the farinaceous part of the berry is separated 
from the stone. ‘This meal is then mixed with a little 
water, and formed into cakes, which, when dried in 
the sun, resemble in colour and flavour the sweetest 
gingerbread. The stones are afterward put into a 
vessel of water and shaken about, so as to separate 
the meal which may still adhere to them: this com- 
municates a sweet and agreeable taste to the water, 
and, with the addition of a little pounded millet, forms 
a pleasant gruel called fondi, which is the common 
breakfast in many parts of Ladamar during the months 
of February and March. The fruit is collected by 
spreading a cloth upon the ground and beating the 
branches with a stick” (p. 99), 

Luca, a city of Etruria, northeast of Pisw, on the 
river Auser or Serchio, It still preserves its situation 
and name. It is mentioned for the-first time by Livy, 
as the place to which Tiberius Gracchus retired after 
the unfortunate campaign on the Trebia (21,59). The 
same writer states it to have been colonized A.U.C. 

575 (41, 13.—Vell. Paterc., 1,15). Cesar frequent- 
ly made Luca his headquarters during his command 
in the two Gauls. (Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 1, 9.—Suet., 
Cas., 24.) It is also mentioned by Strabo (217.— 
Compare Plin., 3, 5.—Ptol., p. 61). © 

Lucant, the inhabitants of Lucania. (Vid. Lucania.) 

Lucania, a country of Magna Grecia, below Apulia. 
It was occupied, in common with the other provinces 
of southern Ataly, by numerous Greek colonies. The 
native race of the Lucani were numerous and warlike, 

and said to be of Samnitic origin. These, as their 

numbers increased, gradually advanced from the inte- 
rior to the coast, and were soon engaged in hostilities 
with the Greeks, who, unable to make good their de- 
ea d; thus allowing’ their hardy 
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and restless foes to obtain possession of all the settle- 
ments on the western coast. These aggressions of 
the Lucani were for a season checked by the valour 
and ability of Alexander, king of Epirus; but upon 
his death they renewed their inroads with increased 
confidence and success, making themselyes masters 
of Thurii, Metapontum, Heraclea, with several other 
towns, and finally reducing the Grecian league to an 
empty name, with only the shadow of its former brill- 
iancy and power. Such was the state of things when 
the Romans appeared on the scene. The Lucani, 
unable to make any effectual resistance after Pyrrhus 
had withdrawn his forces from Italy, submitted to the 
victors. The war with Hannibal, carried on for so 
many years in this extremity of Italy, completed its 
desolation and ruin; for, with the exception of a few 
towns restored and colonized by the Romans, this 
once flourishing tract of country became a dreary 
waste, retaining only the ruins of deserted cities, as 
mournful relics of the late abodes of wisdom and ge- 
nius.—Lucania, considered as a Roman province, was 
separated from Apulia by the Bradanus, and a line 
drawn from that river to the Silarus; which latter 
stream served also for a boundary on the side of Cam- 
pania. To the southwest the river Laos divided the 
Lucani from the Bruttii, as did also the Crathis to the 
southeast. (Strabo, 255.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 
2, p. 347.) | 

Lucanus, M. Annus, a Latin poet, born A.D. 
38, at Corduba, in Spain, where his family, originally 
from Italy, had been settled for several generations, 
and where some of its members had filled public of- 
fices. (Suet., Vit. Lucan.—Fabr., Bib. Lat., vol. 2, 
p. 141.) His father, Anneus Mela, was a Roman 
knight, and enjoyed great consideration in the proy- 
ince. Lucan was named after Anneus Lucanus, his 
maternal grandfather, who was distinguished for his 
eloquence. His father was also the youngest brother 
of Seneca the philosopher. At a very early age Lu- 
can was sent to Rome, where he received his educa- 
tion. Rhemnius Palemon and Flavius Virginius were 
his teachers in grammar and eloquence. ‘The princi- 
ples of the Stoic philosophy were taught him by An- 
neus Cornutus, a Greek philosopher, who instructed 
at Rome until Nero, offended at his opinions and lan- 
guage, banished him to an island. Lucan’s talent for 
poetry developed itself at an early period ; he was ac- 
customed to declaim in Greek and Latin verse when 
only fourteen years of age. Having completed his 
education at Athens, he was placed by Seneca, his pa- 
ternal uncle, who had charge at that time of the youth 
of Nero, around the person of the young prince. Nero 
soon became attached to Lucan, and raised him to the 
dignity of an augur and questor before he had reached 
the proper age for either of these offices. During his 
magistracy Lucan exhibited to the populace a magnif- 
icent show of gladiators. The folly of Nero, who pre- 
tended to be a great poet, and the vanity of Lucan, 
who would not yield the palm to any competitor, soon 
embroiled the two friends. Nero offended the young 
and presumptuous aspirant by abruptly quitting, on 
one occasion, an assembly in which the latter was re- 
citing one of his poetical productions. Lucan sought to 
avenge this affront by presenting himself in another as- 
sembly as a competitor against the prince. We hardly 
know which to admire the more, the boldness of Lucan, 
who believed the poetical art about to be degraded, if 
a bad piece, though composed by a prince, should 
receive the crown; or the courage of the judges, who 
decreed the prize to a subject who had dared to com- 
pete with his master. The vengeance of Nero was 
not slow in overtaking the imprudent poet: it wound- 
ed him in the most sensible part, for he was command- 
ed to abstain in future from declaiming in “oe 
Without being unjust towards the memory of Lucan, 
we may attribute to the ae ich from this time 
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he conceived against Nero, the part that he subse- 
quently took in the conspiracy of Piso: but it were 
to be wished that he could in any way be defended 
from a reproach which Tacitus makes against him, 
and which has affixed an indelible stigma to his name. 
It is said that, deceived by a promise of pardon in 
case he should discover his accomplices, and wishing 
to propitiate the favour of Nero, who had destroyed 
his own mother, by incurring in like manner, in his 
turn, the guilt of parricide, he declared that his mother 
Anicia was a party in the conspiracy. The admirers 
of Lucan have suggested, that this tale was invented 
by Nero or his flatterers, to heap odium on the char- 
acter of a poet from a contest with whom he had 
brought away nothing but disgrace. Unfortunately, 
however, for the correctness of this assertion, it may 
be alleged in reply, that Tacitus, a close sqrutinizer 
into the artifices of tyranny, relates the charge with- 
out expressing the least doubt as to its truth. (Ann., 
15, 56.) But, however this may be, the cowardly 
complaisance of the poet, if he were really guilty of 
the conduct ascribed to him, could not prove of any 
avail ; he was merely permitted to choose the manner 
of his death. He caused his veins to be opened, and 
died with a degree of courage that formed a strange 
contrast to the pusillanimity in which, but a moment 
before, he had indulged. It is even said, that, feel- 
ing himself enfeebled by the loss of blood, he’ recited 
four verses which, in his Pharsalia (3, 639-42), he 
had put into the mouth of a dying soldier. He per- 
ished A.D. 65, at the age of 27 years. Although ac- 
‘cused of being an accomplice, his mother was not in- 
volved in his disgrace. Lucan left-a young widow, 
whose character and merits are praised by both Mar- 
tial and Statius. She was named Polla Argentaria, 
and is reckoned by Sidonius Apollinaris (2, 10) among 
the number of those celebrated females whose coun- 
sels and taste have been of great use to their hus- 
bands in the composition of their works. The various 
poems of Lucan, his “‘ Combat of Hector and Achil- 
les,” which he composed at the age of twelve years ; 
his “ Description of the burning of Rome ;”’ his ‘‘ Sat- 
urnalia ;” his tragedy of “ Medea,” left unfinished by 
him, have all perished. We have remaining only one 
poem, the ‘‘ Pharsalia,” or the war between Cesar 
and Pompey. It is comprised in ten books; but, 
since the tenth breaks off abruptly in the middle of a 
narrative, it is probable that some part has been lost, 
or that the poet had not finished the work at the time 
of his death. The first book opens with the most ex- 
travagant adulation of Nero, in which the poet even 
exceeds the base subserviency of the poets of the age 
of Augustus. The Pharsalia contains many vigorous 
and animated descriptions, and the speeches are char- 
acterized by considerable rhetorical merit, but the lan- 
guage is often inflated, and the expressions are ex- 
tremely laboured and artificial. The poem is also de- 
ficient in that truth to nature, and in those appeals to 
the feelings and the imagination, which excite the 
sympathy of every class of readers. Still, great al- 
lowance must be made for the youth of the author, 
who, if he had lived longer, would probably have cured 
himself of those faults and defects which are now so 
conspicuous in his poem.—The Pharsalia cannot be 
regarded as an epic poem, since both poetic invention 
and machinery, which form the very soul of the epo- 

ée, are altogether wanting in it. The event on 
which the action is based was not sufficiently far re- 
moved from Lucan’s own times to permit him to in- 
dulge his imagination in adoring it with fictions. 
The poem should rather be called an historical one. 
—The principal defect in the Pharsalia, admitting 
that it is nothing more than an historic poem, is the 
want of unity of action. One cannot perceive, on 


reading the work, what is the object which the poet | 


had in view, what is the point to which everything 
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ought to tend. Is it the momentary triumph of free- 
dom, in the fall of Casar, which Lucan has wished to 
celebrate? Or was it his intention to paint in vivid 
colours the disastrous consequences of civil discord 2 
Or did he wish to dilate on some moral or political 
virtue? Great uncertainty accompanies all these 
questions. It is true, the poem being probably left 
unfinished, it becomes proportionably more difficult to 
pronounce upon its object; but, at the same time, 
this object ought to be so clearly indicated in every 
part of the poem, as to form,as it were, its very soul, 
and to be the pivot around which everything should 
turn, Faithful to the laws of history, far different in 
their character from those of the epopée, Lucan does 
not, in the commencement of his poem, transport us 
at once into. the midst of affairs ; he goes back to the 
origin of the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, 
and follows events in chronological order. His prin- 
cipal heroes are Pompey, Cesar, Cato, and Brutus. 
But we may charge the poet with not having fully 
succeeded in the delineation of their characters, and 
with producing sometimes a different impression upon 
his readers from that which he intended to effect. 
The character of Pompey is exalted, even at the ex- 
pense of historical truth; that of Cesar is treated with 
injustice ; and yet, notwithstanding all this, Lucan 
has failed in making the former interesting, and Ca- 
sar, in spite of the poet, is the true hero of the Phar- 
salia; he is the centre of action, the soul of events: 
we have him constantly before our eyes, while we 
only see and hear of Pompey in the exaggerated eu- 
logiums lavished upon him by the poet. But it is 
principally in his digressions, in the numerous descrip-_ 
tions with which he adorns his narrative, some of 
which, at the same time, afford proofs of distinguished 
talent, that Lucan betrays a want of judgment and of 
good taste, the immediate results of his youth, and of 
his imitation of models selected from the school of 
Alexandrea. Erudition often supplies the place of va- 
riety; and the brilliant conceits brought into vogue 
by his uncle Seneca, together with the maxims of the 
Porch, to which he was attached, are made to stand 
in lieu of that enthusiasm and dignity which form two 
of the principal features of epic composition. His 
versification, too, wants the elegance and the melody 
of Virgil’s. —Besides the Pharsalia, several critics, 
among whom are Joseph Scaliger and Vossius, have 
ascribed to Lucan a poem in 261 verses, which has 
come down to us, and which contains a eulogium on 
Calpurnius Piso, the same who conspired against Ne- 
ro. Barthius thinks that this production formed one 
of a collection of fugitive pieces published by Lucan 
under the title of Silv@; but other critics, among 
whom may be cited Fabricius and Wernsdorff, have 
clearly shown that Lucan cannot be regarded as the 
author of the poem. ‘The expressions employed by 
its author to indicate the lowness of his origin and 
the scantiness of his fortune, do not apply with any 
correctness to Lucan, descended as he was from a 
good family, and rich as well in his own as in the 
property brought him by his wife. It is assigned with 
more propriety to Saleivs Bassus, a friend of Lucan’s. 


—The best editions of Lucan are, that of Cortius, _ 


Lips., 1726, 8vo, re-edited and completed by Weber, | 
Lips., 1828, 2 vols. 8vo; Oudendorp, Lugd. Bat,, 
1728, 2 vols; Burmann, Lugd. Bat., 1740, 4to; Le- 
maire, Paris, 1830-1832, 3 vols. 8vo, and that of 
Weise, Quedlinb., 1835, 8vo. The edition published 
at Glasgow (1816, 8vo), with the notes of Bentley and 
Grotius, is also a good one. (Schdll, Hist. Lit. Rom., 
ol. 2, p. 286, seqg.—Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., p. 94, 
seqq.)— II. Ocellus, a Lucanian philosopher. (Vid. _ 
Ocellus.) ; aT Tg 
Luceria, a city of Apulia, about twelye miles to 
the west of Arpi. It ye a aiees iP ri antiquity, 
and was said to e been founde Diomede, — 
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whose offerings to Minerva were still to be seen in 
the temple of that goddess in the time of Strabo (294). 
Luceria was the first Apulian city which the Romans 
appear to have been solicitous to possess; and though 
it was long an object of contention with the Samnites, 
they finally secured their conquest and sent a colony 
there, A.U.C. 440. (Lin, 9, 2.—Diod. Sic., 18.— 
Vell. Paterc., 1, 14.) We find Luceria afterward 
enumerated among those cities which remained most 
firm in their allegiance to Rome during the invasion 
of Hannibal. (Liwv., 27, 10.—Polyb., 3, 88.) In the 
civil wars of Pompey and Cesar, Luceria is mention- 
ed by Cicero as a place which the former was anxious 
to retain, and where he inyited Cicero to join him. 
(Ep. ad Att., 8, 1.— Cas., Bell. Civ., 1, 24.) It 
seems to have been noted for the excellence of its 
wool, a property, indeed, which, according to Strabo 
(284), was common to the whole of Apulia. This 
place still retains its ancient site under the modern 
mame of Lucera. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 
285, seqq.) 

Lucines, the third of the three original tribes at 
Rome. ‘These three original tribes were the Ram- 
nenses or Ramnes, the Tatienses or Titienses, and 
the Luceres. (Vid. Roma.) 

Luciinus, a celebrated Greek writer, born at Sa- 
mosata in Syria. The period when he flourished is 
uncertain. Suidas, who is the only ancient writer that 
makes mention of him, informs us that he lived in the 
time of ‘Trajan, and also before that prince (Aéyerar dé 
yevéodar ii rob Kaioapog Tpaiavov, cat tréxevva). 
This, however, Vossius denies to be correct. (Hist. 
Gr., 2, 15.) The same Suidas also states, that, after 
having followed the profession of an advocate at An- 
tioch with little success, he turned his attention to lit- 
erary composition; and that he was finally torn to 
pieces by dogs, which this writer considers a well- 
merited punishment for his impiety in attacking the 
Christian religion. Lucian himself, however (Reviv., 
§ 29), assigns as the reason for his quitting the pro- 
fession of an advocate, his disgust at the fraud and 
cchicanery of the lawyers of the day; and as for the 
‘story of his death, we may safely pronounce it a pious 
falschood. In a dissertation on Isidorus of Charax, 

well endeavours to prove that Lucian was born 
A.D. 135 ; which will coincide, in some degree, with 
‘the opinion of Hemsterhuys, who (Pref. ad Jul. Poll.) 
‘places him under the Antonines and Commodus, Vos- 
‘sius also (J, c.) makes him a contemporary of Athenw- 
us, who lived under Marcus Aurelius, and Isonius 
(Script. Hist. Phil., 3, 10, p. 60) inclines to the same 
opinion, considering him as contemporary with Demo- 
nax, who flourist under Antoninus Pius and his 
successor. Reitz (De Altate, &c., Luciani, p- 63.— 
Op., ed. Hemst., vol. 1), agreeing in opinion with Hem- 
sterhuys, places him under the Antonines and Com- 
-modus, and makes him to have lived from 120 B.C. 
until 200.—Destined at first, by his father, who was 
in humble circumstances, to the profession of a sculp- 
8 ‘he was placed with that view under the instruc- 


on of his uncle. But, becoming soon disgusted with 


the employment, he turned his attention to literature, 
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and ‘travelled into Asia Minor and Greece, in the latter 
of which countries he was present, according to the 
com ion of Dodwell, at the celebration of the 233d, 
234) d 235th Olympiads (A.D. 157, 161, 165), an- 
swering to the 22d, 26th, and 30th years of his age. 
‘In his 29th year he appears to have heard historical 
—‘Jectures in Ionia. His principal place of residence 
while in this country was the city of Ephesus. Wheth- 
-er Lucian entered upon the profession of an advocate 
before or after this period is not clearly ascertained : 
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rhetorical nature. Eloquence applied to sophistic dec- 
lamations and improvisaziones, if we may be allowed 
the expression, opened at this time the surest path to 
fortune and fame. The sophists were constantly en- 
gaged in travelling to and fro among the great cities : 
they announced a discourse as an itinerant musician 
at the present day would announce a concert; and 
people flocked from all quarters to hear and see them, 
and to pay liberally for the harmonious and polished 
periods with which their ears were gratified. Lucian 
yielded to the fashion of the day, and abandoned the 
bar for the tribune. He again directed his thoughts 
to travel, and visited Asia, Greece, and particularly 
Gaul, in which last-mentioned country he settled for a 
time as a teacher of rhetoric, and soon obtained great 
celebrity and a numerous school. He appears to have 
remaingd in Gaul till he was about forty, when he 
gave up the profession of rhetoric, after having acqui- 
red considerable wealth. On his return from Gaul he 
visited Italy, and paints in vivid colours, in his ‘‘ Ni- 
grinus,” the corruption of the capital. During the re- 
mainder of his life we find him travelling about from 
place to place, and visiting successively Macedonia, 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Bithynia. ‘The greater 
part of his time, however, was passed in Athens, where 
he lived on terms of the greatest intimacy with Demo- 
nax, a philosopher of great celebrity. Having here 
made the study of man his particular object, we find 
him embracing no one of the systems then in vogue, 
but following, as far as he could be said to have fol- 
lowed any sect, the tenets of the school of Epicurus. 
In his old age he obtained from Marcus Aurelius an 
honourable employment in Egypt. Some make him 
to have been placed over a part of this province ; but 
it appears more probable that he was appointed regis- 
ter to one of the higher tribunals. He died at a very 
advanced age.—What distinguishes Lucian as a writer 
is a genius eminently satirical, a brilliancy of thought, 
and a larger share of humour than any other author of 
antiquity, with the exception, perhaps, of Aristophanes 
and Horace. His irony spares no folly and no preju- 
dice on the part of his contemporaries, but wages 
against their failings a continual warfare. The wri- 
tings of Lucian very rarely betray any marks of the 
decline of taste which characterized the period in which 
he is said to have lived. His style, formed by the 
study of the best models, and especially of Aristopha- 
nes, would never lead us to suspect that he was a na- 
tive of the distant province of northern Syria: it is as 
pure, as elegant, and as Attic as if he had flourished 
in the classic periods of Grecian literature, and the 
defects of the age in which he lived merely show them- 
selves in the desire to coin new expressions, and to 
divert others from their more ancient and legitimate — 
meaning; faults from which he has not been able to 
save himself, although he ridicules them in one of his 
own productions, the ‘‘ Lexiphanes.” Neither has he 
been always able to resist the inclination of adorning 
his style with the tinsel of quotations and phrases bor- 
rowed from the ancient poets and historians, and fre- 
quently misplaced. ‘The greater part of his produc- 
tions have the dialogue form; but they are not, like 
the dialogues of Plato, dissertations put into the mouth 
of interlocutors, merely to destroy the monotonous 
uniformity of a continued discourse. The dialogues 
of Lucian are true conversations ; they are in every 
sense dramatic. He says himself (Ate xarny., ¢. 33) 
that he has restored dialogue to earth, after it had been 
lost in the regions of the clouds; and that, despoiling 
it of its tragic garb, he has brought it in contact with 
pleasantry and the comic muse.—The subjects on 
which he treats are various and interesting: history, 
philosophy, and all the sciences furnish him with ma- 
terials. Lucian may, in fact, be regarded as the Aris- 
tophanes of his age, and, lil Bibs great comic poet, he 
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great object he had in view. This object was, to ex- 
pose all kinds of delusion, fanaticism, and ‘imposture ; 
the quackery and imposition of the priests, the folly 
and absurdity of the superstitious, and especially the 
solemn nonsense, the prating insolence, and the im- 
moral lives of the philosophical charlatans of his age. 
His study was human nature in all its varieties, and 
the age in which he lived furnished ample materials 
for his observation. Many of his pictures, though 
drawn from the circumstances of his own times, are 
true for every age and country. If he sometimes dis- 
closes the follies and vices of mankind too freely, and 
occasionally uses expressions which are revolting to 
our ideas of morality, it should be recollected that ev- 
ery author ought to be judged by the age in which he 
lived, and not by a standard of religion and morality 
which was unknown to the writer. The character of 
Lucian’s mind was decidedly practical: he was not 
disposed to believe anything without sufficient evidence 
of its truth; and nothing that was ridiculous or absurd 
escaped his raillery and sarcasm. The tales of the 
poets respecting the attributes and exploits of the gods, 
which were still firmly believed by the common peo- 
ple of his age, were especially the objects of his satire 
and ridicule in his dialogues between the gods, and in 
many other of his works; and that he should have at- 
tacked the Christians in common with the false sys- 
tems of the pagan religion, will not appear surprising 
to any one who considers that Lucian probably never 
took the trouble to inquire into the doctrines of a re- 
ligion which was almost universally despised in his 
time by the higher orders of society—The greater 
part, if not all, of the dialogues of Lucian appear to 
have been written after his return from Gaul and 


while he was residing at Athens; but most of his oth-. 


er pieces were probably written during the time that he 
taught rhetoric in the former country.—Our limits, of 
course, will not allow an examination of the numerous 
writings of Lucian. We will content ourselves with 
noticing merely one piece, partly on account of its pe- 
culiar character, which has made it a subject of fre- 
quent reference, and partly because the general. opin- 
ion of scholars at the present day is adverse to its 
being regarded as one of the productions of Lucian. 
It is the @cAdrarpic, 7) didacxduevoc (‘ The lover of 
his country, or the student”). The author of this 
piece, whoever he was, ridicules, after the manner of 
Lucian, the absurdities of the Greek mythology ; but 
his satire has, in fact, no other end than to serve as an 
introduction to an unsparing attack on the Christians : 
they are represented as wicked men, continually offer- 
ing up prayers for the evil of the state. ‘The authen- 
ticity of this piece has been much disputed. Mention 
is made in it of events, which some place under Nero 
or even under Claudius, others under Trajan or Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and some under Julian. The first of 
these, as, for example, Theodore Marcilius, think, in 
consequence, that the author of the piece lived during 
the first century. What appears to favour this opinion 
is.a passage in which the writer alludes, without na- 
ming him, to St. Paul, or even, according to the So- 
cinian Crell, to our Saviour himself. Some orthodox 
theologians have shown themselves favourably inclined 
to this system, because in a passage of the dialogue 
the question of the Trinity is openly stated, and they 
have taken this as a proof that this doctrine was taught 
prior, to the council of Nice. Marcilius, however, is 
‘mistaken. Artemidorus, author of the Oneirocritica, 
is cited in the Philopatris: it is true, critics are not 
agreed as to the period when this writer flourished, but 
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some writer that came after him. Huet and Gesner 
have found in it a much more accurate acquaintance 
with Christianity than we can suppose Lucian to have 
possessed, after having read his Peregrinus. Scholl, 
following the side espoused by Gesner, takes the Phil- 
opatris to have been the work of a man who, after hav- 
ing been initiated into the mysteries of Christianity, 
had renounced the gospel, not to return to paganism, 
but to throw himself into the arms of incredulity. ‘The 
tone which pervades it betrays the bitterness of an 
apostate. — We have remaining, besides his other 
works, fifty Hpigrams ascribed to Lucian. The great- 
er part are of that hyperbolic cast which was so much 
in vogue during the first centuries of the Christian era. 
Lucian, however, has not carried this kind of poetry to 
that point of extravagance to which later writers push- 
ed it. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p. 243, seqq.) 
The best editions of Lucian are, that of Hemsterhuys, 
completed by Reitz, Amst., 1730-86, 4 vols. 4to, ed- 
ited in a more complete manner by Gesner, Amst., 
1743, 3 vols. 4to, and to which must be added, al- 
though of inferior value, the Lexicon Lucianewm of C. 
R. Reitz, brother to the former, Ultraj., 1746, 4to; 
that of the Bipont editors, in 10 vols. 8vo, a reprint of 
the preceding, but containing, besides, the various read- 
ings of six manuscripts in the library of the king of 
France, collected by M. Belin de Ballu ; and that of 
Lehmann, Lips.,1822-1831, 8vo, of which 9 volumes 
have thus far appeared. This last edition, however, 
is much disfigured by typographical errors. (Hof- 
mann, Lex. Bibliograph., vol. 3, p. 32.) 

Luoirer, the name of the planet Venus, or morn- 
ing star. It is called Lucifer when appearing in the 
morning before the sun; but when it follows it, and 
appears some time after its setting, it is called Hespe- 
rus. (Vid. Hesperus.) 

Lucittus, I. ©., a Roman knight, born at Suessa, 
a town in the Auruncian territory, A.U.C. 605, B.C. 
149. He was descended of a good family, and was 
grand-uncle, by the mother’s cite, to Pompey the 
Great. In early youth he served at the siege of Nu- 
mantia, in the same camp with Marius and Jugurtha, 
under the younger Africanus, whose friendship and pro-» 
tection he had thus the good fortune to acquire. (Vell. 
Paterc., 2,9.) On his return to Rome from his Span- 
ish campaign, he dwelt in the house which had been 
built at the public expense, and had been inhabited by 
Seleucus Philopator, prince of Syria, while he resided 
in his youth as an hostage at Rome. (Ascon. Pedian., 
in Cic., contr. L. Pis.) Lucilius continued to live 
on terms of the closest intimacy with the brave Scip- 
io and the wise Lelius. (Horat., Serm., 2, 1, 71.) 
These powerful protectors enabled him to satirize the 
vicious without restraint or fear of punishment. In 
his writings he drew a genuine picture of himself, ac- 
knowledged his faults, made a frank confession of his 
inclinations, gave an account of his adventures, and, 
in short, exhibited a true and spirited representation 
of his whole life. Fresh from business or pleasure, he 
seized his pen while his fancy was yet warm and his 
passions were still awake, as elated with success 
depressed with disappointment. All these feelin 
incidents he faithfully related, and made his remark 
on them with the utmost freedom. (Horat., Se ‘Me 
2, 1, 30.) Unfortunately, however, his wr tings are. 
so mutilated, that few particulars of his life « , 
ners can be gleaned from them. Little farther is 
known concerning him than that he died at Naples, but 
at what age has been much disputed. Eusebius and 
most other writers have fixed it at 45, which, as he was 


in any event he cannot be placed lower than Hadrian. ‘born in A.U.C. 605, would be in the 651st year of the 
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plied by Horace to Lucilius (Serm., 2, 1, 34), namely, 
senez or “old,” seems to imply, as Clinton has remark- 
ed (Fast. Hell., vol, 2, p. 135), that he lived to a later 
date.—The period at which Lueilius wrote was favour- 
able to satiric composition. ‘There was a struggle exist- 
ing between the old and new manners, and the free- 
dom of speaking and writing, though restrained, had not 
yet been totally checked by law. Lucilius lived with a 
people among whom luxury and corruption were advan- 
cing with fearful rapidity, but among whom some virtu- 
ous citizens were anxious to stem the tide which threat- 
ened to overwhelm their countrymen. His satires, 
therefore, were adapted to please those stanch “‘/auda- 
tores temporis acti” who stood up for ancient manners 
and discipline. The freedom with which he attacked 
the vices of his contemporaries, without sparing individ- 
uals, the strength of colouring with which his pictures 
were hae the weight and asperity of the reproaches 
with which he loaded those who had exposed them- 
selves to his ridicule or indignation, had nothing re- 
volting in an age when no consideration compelled to 
those forbearances necessary under different forms of 
society or government. By the time, too, in which he 


began to write, the Romans, though yet far from the 


polish of the Augustan age, had become familiar with 
the delicate and cutting irony of the Greek comedies, 
of which the more ancient Roman satirists had no con- 
ception. Lucilius chiefly applied himself to the imi- 
tation of these dramatic productions, and caught, it is 
said, much of their fire and spirit. The Roman lan- 
guage likewise had grown more refined in his age, and 
was thus more capable of receiving the Grecian beau- 
ties of style. Nor did Lucilius, like his predecessors, 
mix iambic with trochaic verses. ‘Twenty books of 
his satires, from the commencement, were in hexam- | 
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coarse, colours. He had, however, much of the old 
Roman humour, that celebrated but undefined urban- 
itas, which indeed he possessed in so eminent a degree, 
that Pliny says it began with Lucilius in composition 
(Pref. Hist. Nat.), while Cicero declares that he car- 
ried it to the highest perfection, and that it almost ex- 
pired with him. But the chief characteristic of Lu- 
cilius was his vehement and cutting satire. Macro- 
bius (Sat., 3, 16) calls him ‘‘ Acer et violentus poeta,” 
and the well-known lines of Juvenal, who relates how 
he made the guilty tremble with his pen, as much as 
if he had pursued them sword in hand, have fixed his 
character as a determined and inexorable persecutor 
of vice. His Latin is admitted on all hands to have 
been sufficiently pure (Aul. Gell., 18, 5.—Horat., Sat., 
1, 10), but his versification was rugged and prosaic. 
Horace, while he allows that he was more polished 
than his contemporaries, calls his muse ‘ pedestris,” 
talks repeatedly of the looseness of his measures, ‘‘z7- 
composito pede currere versus,” and compares his 
whole poetry to a muddy and troubled stream. Quin- 


tilian does not entirely coincide with this opinion of ~ 


Horace ; for, while blaming those who considered him 
as the greatest of poets, which some persons still did 
in the age of Domitian, he says, “‘ Ego quantum ab 
ulis, tantum ab Horatio dissentio, qui Luciliwm fluere 
lutulentwm, et esse aliquid quod tollere possis, putat.” 
(Inst. Or., 10, 1.) ‘The author of the books Rhetori- 
corum, addressed to Herennius, and which were at one 
time ascribed to Cicero, mentions, as a singular awk- 
wardness in the construction of his lines, the disjunc- 
tion of words, which, according to proper and natural 
arrangement, ought to have been placed together, as, 


“ Has res ad te scriptas Luci misimus Ael.” 


eter verse, and the rest, with the exception of the thir- Nay, what is still worse, it would appear from Asconi- 


tieth, in iambics or trochaics. His object, too, seems 
to have been bolder and more extensive than that of 
his predecessors, and was not so much to excite laugh- 
ter or ridicule as to correct and chastise vice. Lu- 
cilius thus bestowed on satiric composition such ad- 
ditional grace and regularity that he is declared by 
Horace to have been the first among the Romans who 
wrote satire in verse. But, although he may have 
greatly improved this sort of writing, it does not fol- 
low that his satires are to be considered as a different 
species from those of Ennius, a light in which they 
have been regarded by Casaubon and Ruperti ; “ for,” 
as Dryden has remarked, ‘ it would thence follow that 
the satires of Horace are wholly different from those 
of Lucilius, because Horace has not less surpassed 
Lucilius in the elegance of his writing, than Lucilius 


surpassed Ennius in the turn and ornament of his.” 
, i atires of Lucilius extended to not fewer than 
7, y books, but whether they were so divided by the 


poet himself, or by some grammarian who lived short- 


ly after him, is uncertain. He was reputed, however, 
to be a voluminous author, and has been satirized by 


Horace for his hurried copiousness and facility. Of 


the thirty books there are only fragments extant; but 
these are so numerous, that, though they do not capa- 


- citate use catching the full spirit of the poet, we 
perceive something 


is manner. His merits, too, 


have been so much canvassed by ancient writers, who 


_ considerable acquaintance 


judged of them while his works were yet entire, that 
their discussion enables us in some measure to appre- 
ciate his poetical claims. It would appear that he had 
great vivacity and humour, uncommon command of 
language, intimate knowledge of life and manners, and 
ith the Grecian masters. 
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As to the learning of Lucilius, the opinions of antiqui- 
ty are different ; and even those of the same author of- 
ten appear somewhat contradictory on this point. Quin- 
tilian says that there is ‘‘ Hruditio in eo mira.” Cice- 
ro, in his treatise De Finibus, calls his learning ‘* Me- 
diocris ;” though afterward, in the person of Crassus, 
in his treatise De Oratore, he twice terms him “ doc- 
tus” (1, 16; 2, 6). Dacier suspects that Quintilian 
was led to consider Iucilius as learned, from the pedan- 
tic intermixture of Greek words in his compositions, a 
practice which seems to have excited the applause of 
his contemporaries, and also of his numerous admirers 
in the Augustan age, for which they have been severe- 
ly ridiculed by Horace, who always warmly opposed 
himself to the excessive popularity of Lucilius during 
that golden period of literature. It is not unlikely that 
there may have been something of political spleen in 
the admiration expressed for Lucilius during the age 
of Augustus, and something of courtly complaisance 
in the attempts of Horace to counteract it. Augustus 
had extended the law of the twelve tables respecting 
libels, and the people who found themselves thus abridg- 
ed of the liberty of satirizing the great by name, might 
not improbably seek to avenge themselves by an over: 
strained attachment to the works of a poet, who, living, 
as they would insinuate, in better times, practised with- 
out fear what he enjoyed without restraint. 
Juvenal, Pref., p. 43.) Some motive of this sort — 


doubtless weighed with the Romans of the age of Au- — 


gustus, since much of the satire of Lucilius must have | 
been unintelligible, or, at least, uninteresting to them. 
Great part of his compositions appear to have been 
rather a series of libels than legitimate satire, being oc- 
cupied with virulent attacks on contemporary citizens 
of Rome. Douza, who has collected and edited all 
that remains of the satires of Lucilius, mentions the 
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names of not less than sixteen individuals who are at- 
tacked by name in the course even of these fragments, 
among whom are Quintus Opimius, the conqueror of 
Liguria, Czcilius Metellus, whose victories acquired 
for him the surname of Macedonicus, and Cornelius 
Lupus, at that time Princeps Senatus.  Lucilius was 
equally severe on contemporary and preceding authors: 
Ennius, Pacuvius; and Accius having been alternately 
- satirized by him. (<Aul. Gell., 17,21.) In all this he 
indulged with impunity (Horat., Sat:, 2, 1); but he 
did not escape so well from a player whom he had ven- 
tured to censure, and who took his revenge by expo- 
sing Lucilius on the stage. The poet prosecuted the ac- 
tor, and the cause was carried on with much warmth on 
both sides before the praetor, who finally acquitted the 
player (Rhet., ad Herren., 2, 13).—Lucilius, however, 
did not confine himself to attacking vicious mortals. In 
the first book of his satires he appears to have decla- 
red war on the false gods of Olympus, whose plurality 
he denied, and ridiculed the simplicity of the people, 
who bestowed on an infinity of gods the venerable 
name of father, which should be reserved for one.— 
Of many books of the Satires such small fragments re- 
main, that it is impossible to conjecture their subjects. 
Even in those books of which there are a greater num- 
ber of fragments extant, they are so disjointed that it 
is as difficult to put them legibly together as the scat- 
tered leaves of the Sibyl; and the labour of Douza, 
who has been the most successful in arranging the bro- 
ken lines, is by many considered as but a conjectural 
and philological sport. Those few passages, however, 
which are in any degree entire, show great force of sa- 
tire.—Besides satirizing the wicked, under which cate- 
gory he probably classed all his enemies, Lucilius also 
employed his pen in praise of the brave and virtuous. 
He wrote, as we learn from Horace, a panegyric on 
Scipio Africanus; but whether the elder or younger, is 
not certain, lLucilius was also author of a comedy 
entitled Nummularia, of which only one line remains ; 
but we are informed by Porphyrion, the scholiast on 
Horace, that the plot turned on Pythias, a female slave, 
tricking her master Simo out of a sum of money, with 
which to portion his daughter. (Dunlop’s Roman Lit- 
erature, vol. 1, p. 393, seqgg.) Douza’s edition of the 
_ fragments of Lucilius was published in 1593, Lugd. 
Bat., 4to: a later but inferior edition, cwra fratrum 
Vulpiorum, appeared in 1713, Patav. Lemaire has 
_ subjoined a reprint of Douza’s Lucilius to the third 
_ volume of his edition of Juvenal and Persius, Paris, 
1830.—II. An epigrammatic poet in the age of Nero. 
We have more than one hundred of his epigrams re- 
maining. Wernsdorff assigns to him the poem entitled 
_ Aitna, commonly supposed to have been written by 
Cornelius Severus. (Poet. Lat, Min., vol. 4, pt. 2, 
- p. 3, seqq.) 

Lucitia, daughter of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
and of Faustina, was born A.D. 146. At the age of 
seventeen she was given in marriage to Lucius Verus, 
at that time commanding the Roman armies in Syria. 
Verus came as far as Ephesus to meet her, and the 
union was celebrated in this city; but, habituated to 

_ debauchery, Verus soon relapsed into his former mode 

» of life; and Lucilla, finding herself neglected, took a 
woman’s revenge, and entered on a career of similar 
profligacy. Returning subsequently with her hus- 
band to Rome, she caused him to be poisoned there ; 
and afterward, in accordance with her father’s direc- 

_ tions, contracted a second union with Claudius Pom- 

_ peianus, an aged senator, of great merit and probity. 
P, one icentious conduct, however, underwent no change, 
and she was banished to the island of € 
. ~ brother Commodus,. against whom sl] 
conspiracy. Not long after, Commo 
ion to her place of exile, who put her to death, in the 
8th year of her age, A.D. 184. Sh e€ ha d by her ™mar- 
e@ with a second husband a son named Letus 
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Pompeianus, put to death by order of Caracalla, and a 
daughter. (Dio Cass.,71, 1.—Id., 72, 4.—Jul. Cap- 
ttol., Vit. Aurel., 7.—Id., Vit. Ver.) 

Lucina, a surname of Juno, as the goddess who pre- 
sided over the delivery of females, She was proba- 
bly so called from bringing children into the light. 
(Lucina, from lux, lucis, “ ight.”—Vid. Juno.) 

Lucretia, a celebrated Roman female, daughter 
of Lucretius, and wife of Collatinus. Her name is 
connected in the old legend with the overthrow of 
kingly power at Rome, and the story is related as fol- 
lows: ‘Tarquinius Superbus waged war against Ardea, 
the capital of the Rutuli, a people on the coast of La- 
tium. The city was very strong by both nature and 
art, and made a protracted resistance. The Roman 
army lay encamped around the walls, in order to re- 
duce it by hunger, since they could not by direct force. 
While lying half idle here, the princes of the Tarquin 
family, and their kinsmen Brutus and Collatinus, hap- 
pening to feast together, began, in their gayety, to 
boast each of the beauty and virtue of his wife. Col- 
latinus extolled his spouse Lucretia as beyond all ri- 
valry. On a sudden they resolved to ride to Rome, 
and decide the dispute by ascertaining which of the re- 
spective ladies was spending her time in the most be- 
coming and laudable manner. ‘They found the wives 
of the king’s sons entertaining other Jadies with a cost- 
ly banquet. They then rode on to Collatia; and, 
though it was near midnight, they found Lucretia, with 
her handmaids around her, working at the loom. It 
was admitted that Lucretia was the most worthy lady ; 
and they returned to the camp at Ardea. But the 
beauty and virtue of Lucretia had excited in the base 
heart of Sextus Tarquinius the fire of lawless passion. 
After a few days he returned to Collatia, where he was 
hospitably entertained by Lucretia as a kinsman of her 
husband. At midnight, however, he secretly entered 
her chamber ; and, when persuasion was ineffectual, 
he threatened to kill her and one of her male slaves, and, 
laying the body by her side, to declare to Collatinus 
that he had slain her in the act of adultery. The dread 
of a disgrace to her memory, from which there could 
be no possible mode of effacing the stain, produced a 
result which the fear of death could not have done; a 
result not unnatural in a heathen, who might dread the 
disgrace of a crime more than its commission, but which 
shows the conventional morality and virtue of the times, 
how ill-founded and almost weakly sentimental in even 
that boasted instance of female virtue.—Having ac- 
complished his wicked purpose, Sextus returned to the 
camp. Immediately after his departure, Lucretia sent 
for her husband and father. Collatinus came from the — 
camp accompanied by Brutus, and her father Lucretius 
from the city, along with Publius Valerius. They he: 
found Lucretia sitting on her bed, weeping and incon- 
solable. In brief terms she told what had befallen 
her, required of them the pledge of their right hands, 
that they would avenge her injuries, and then, drawing 
a knife from under her robe, stabbed herself to the 
heart and died. Her husband and father burst into a 
loud cry of agony ; but Brutus, snatching the weapon 
from the wound, held it up, and swore, by the chaste 
and noble blood which stained it, that he would pursue 
to the uttermost Tarquinius and all his accursed race, 
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and thenceforward suffer no man to be king at Rome. 
He then gave the bloody knife to her husband, her fa- 
ther, and Valerius, and called on them to take the same 
oath. Brutus thus became at once the leader of the 
enterprise. They bore the body of Lucretia to the . 
market-place. There Brutus fowa the, Bagh a 
and aroused them to vengeanc art remained 
ae mused and part ot: ed with Brutu 
ome. Their coming raised a tumult, and deesiaiie 
ether great numbers of the citizens. Brutus, a ailing — 
imself of his rank and i as tribune of | a 
leres or captain of the knights, pana. : ; le 
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to the Forum, and proceeded to relate the bloody deed 
which the villany of Sextus Tarquinius had caused. 
Nor did he content himself with that, but set before 
them, in the most animated manner, the cruelty, tyran- 
ny, and oppression of Tarquinius himself; the guilty 
manner in which he obtained the kingdom, the violent 
means he had used to retain it, and the unjust repeal 
of all the laws of Servius Tullius, by which he had 
robbed them of their liberties. By this means he 
wrought so effectually upon the feelings of the people, 
that they passed a decree abolishing the kingly power 
itself, and banishing for ever Lucius Tarquinius Superb- 
us, and his wife and children. (Ivv., 1, 57, segg.— 
Dion. Hal., 4, 15.) The story of Lucretia is very in- 
geniously discussed by Verri, and the conclusion at 
which he apparently arrives is rather unfavourable than 
otherwise to her character. (Notts Romane, vol. 1, p. 
171, segqg.—Compare Augustin., Civ. D., 1, 19, p. 68, 
as cited by Bayle, Dict. Hist.,s.v.) In all likelihood, 
however, the whole story is false, and was merely in- 
vented in a later age, to account for the overthrow of 
kingly power at Rome. 

Lucreritts, a mountain range in the country of the 
Sabines, amid the windings of which lay the farm of 
Horace. It is now Monte Libretti. (Horat., Od., 1, 
17, 1—Compare the description given by Eustace, 
Classical Tour, vol. 2, p. 247, seq.) 

Lucretius, I. Titus Lucretius Carus, a celebrated 
Roman writer. Of his life very little is known, and 
even the year of his birth is uncertain. According to 
the chronicle of Eusebius, he was born A.U.C. 658, 
B.C. 96, being thus nine years younger than Cicero, 
and two or three years younger than Cesar. To 
judge from his style, he would be supposed older than 
either ; but this, as appears from the example of Sal- 
lust, is no certain test, as his archaisms may have 
arisen from the imitation of ancient writers, and we 
know that he was a fond admirer of Ennius. A taste 
for Greek philosophy had been excited at Rome to a 
considerable extent some time previous to this era, 
and Lucretius was sent, with other young Romans of 
rank, to study at Athens. The different schools of 
philosophy in that city seem, about this period, to have 
been frequented according as they received a tempo- 
rary fashion from the comparative abilities of the pro- 
fessors who presided over them. Cicero, for example, 
who had attended the Epicurean school at Athens, 
and who became himself an academic, intrusted his 
son to the care of Cratippus, a peripatetic philosopher. 
After the death of its great founder, the school of Ep- 
icurus had for some time declined in Greece; but, at 
the period when Lucretius was sent to Athens, it had 
again revived under the patronage of L. Memmius, 
whose son was a fellow-student of Lucretius, as were 
also Cicero, his brother Quintus, Cassius, and Pom- 
ponius Atticus. At the time when frequented by 
these illustrious youths, the gardens of Epicurus were 
superintended by Zeno and Phedrus, both of whom, 
but particularly the latter, have been honoured with 
the panegyric of Cicero. One of the dearest, perhaps 
the dearest friend of Lucretius, was this Memmius, 
who had been his schoolfellow, and whom, it is sup- 
posed, he accompanied to Bithynia, when appointed 
to the government of that province. (Good's Lucre- 
tius, Pref., p. xxxvi.) The poem De Rerum Natura, if 
not undertaken at the request of Memmius, was doubt- 
less much encouraged by him; and Lucretius, in a 


- dedication expressed in terms of manly and eloquent 


courtesy, very different from the servile adulation of 
some of his great successors, tells him that the hoped- 
for pleasure of his sweet friendship was what enabled 
him to endure any toils or vigils. The life of the poet 

short, but happily was sufficiently prolonged to 
enable him to complete his poem, though perhaps not 
to give some portions of it their last polish. Accord- 
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by his own hands, in a paroxysm of insanity produced 
by a philtre, which Lucretia, his wife or mistress, had 
given him, with no design of depriving him of life or 
reason, but to renew or increase his passion. Others 
suppose that his mental alienation proceeded from 
melancholy, on account of the calamities of his country 
and the exile of Memmius, circumstances which were 
calculated deeply to affect his mind. There seems no 
reason to doubt the melancholy fact that he perished 
by his own hand. The poem of Lucretius, De Rerum 
Natura, which he composed during the lucid intervals 
of his malady, is, as the name imports, philosophic and 
didactic, in the strictest acceptation of these terms, 
and contains a full exposition of the theological, phys- 
ical, and moral system of Epicurus. It has been 
remarked by an able writer, “that all the religious 
systems of the ancient pagan world were naturally 
perishable, from the quantity of false opinions, and vi- 
cious habits and ceremonies that were attached to 
them.” (Turner, Hist. of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. 3, 
p. 311.) He observes even of the barbarous Anglo- 
Saxons, that, ‘‘as the nation advanced in its active 
intellect, it began to be dissatisfied with its mythology. 
Many indications exist of this spreading alienation, 
which prepared the northern mind for the reception of 
the nobler truths of Christianity (zbzd., p. 356). A 
secret incredulity of this sort seems to have been long 
nourished in Greece, and appears to have been import- 
ed into Rome with its philosophy and literature. ‘The 
more pure and simple religion of early Rome was 
quickly corrupted, and the multitude of ideal and het- 
erogeneous beings which superstition introduced into 
the Roman worship led to its rejection. (Pliny, 2, 
7.) This infidelity is very obvious in the writings of 
Ennius, who translated Euhemerus’ work on the Dei- 
fication of human spirits, while Plautus dramatized 
the vices of the father of the gods and tutelary deity 
of Rome. The doctrine of materialism was introduced 
at Rome during the age of Scipio and Lelins (Cic., 
de Am., 4), and perhaps no stronger proof of its 
rapid progress and prevalence can be given, than that 
Cesar, though a priest, and ultimately Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, boldly declared in the senate that death is the 
end of all things, and that beyond it there is neither 
hope nor joy. (Sallust, Cat., 51.) This state of the 
public mind was calculated to give a fashion to the 
system of Epicurus. According to this distinguished 
philosopher, the chief good of man is pleasure, of 
which the elements consist in having a body free from 
pain, and a mind tranquil and exempt from perturba- 
tion. Of this tranquillity there are, according to Ep- 
icurus, as expounded by Lucretius, two chief enemies, 
superstition or slavish fear of the gods, and the dread © 
of death (2, 43, segg.). In order to oppose these two 
foes to happiness, he endeavours, in the first place, to ~ 
show that the world was formed by a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, and that the gods, who, according to 
the popular mythology, were constantly interposing, 
take no concern whatever in human affairs. We do 
injustice to Epicurus when we estimate his tenets by 
the refined and exalted ideas of a philosophy purified 
by faith, without considering the superstitious and pol- 
luted notions prevalent in his time. With respect to 
the other great leading tenet of Lucretius and his 
master, the mortality of the soul, still greater injustice 
is done to the philosopher and the poet. It is affirm- 
ed, and justly, by a great apostle, that “life and im- 
mortality have been brought to light by the gospel ;” 
and yet an author, who lived before this dawn, is re- 
viled because he asserts that the natural arguments for 
the immortality of the soul, afforded by the analogies 
of nature or principle of moral retribution, are weak 
and inconclusive. In fact, however, it is not by the 
truth of the system or general philosophical views in 
a poem (for which no one consults it) that its value 
is to be estimated; since a poetical work may be 
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highly moral on account of its details, even when its 
systematic scope is erroneous or apparently dangerous. 
Notwithstanding passages which seem to echo Spino- 
zism, and almost justify crime, the Essay on Man is 
rightly considered as the most moral production of 
the most moral among the English poets. In like 
manner, where shall we find exhortations more elo- 
quent than those of Lucretius against ambition and 
cruelty, and luxury and lust ; against all the dishonest 
pleasures of the body, and all the turbulent pleasures 
of the mind !—In versifying the philosophical system 
of Epicurus, Lucretius appears to have taken Emped- 
ocles asa model. Allthe old Grecian bards of whom 
we haye any account prior to Homer, as Orpheus, 
Linus, and Museus, are said to have written poems 
on the dryest and most difficult philosophical questions, 
as cosmogony or the generation of the world. The 
ancients evidently considered philosophic poetry as 
of the highest kind, and its themes are invariably 
placed in the mouths of their divinest songsters. 
Whether Lucretius may have been indebted to any 
such ancient poems, still extant in his age, or to the 
subsequent productions of Palephatus the Athenian, 
Antiochus, or Eratosthenes, who, as Suidas informs 
us, wrote poems on the structure of the world, it 
is impossible now to determine; but he seems to 
have availed himself considerably of the work of Em- 
pedecles. The poem of that philosopher, entitled 
rept dvoewc, and inscribed to his pupil Pausanias, 
was chiefly illustrative of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
in which he had been initiated. Aristotle speaks on 
the subject of the merits of Empedocles in a manner 
which does not seem to be perfectly consistent (ap. 
Eichstadt, Lucret., p. \xxxvii., ci., cii., ed. Lips., 
1801), but we know that his poem was sufficiently 
celebrated to be publicly recited at the Olympic games 
along with the works of Homer. His philosophical 
system was different from that of Lucretius; but he 
had discussed almost all the subjects on which the 
Roman bard afterward expatiated. In particular, Lu- 
cretius appears to have derived from his predecessor 
his notion of the original generation of man from the 
teeming earth; the production, at the beginning of the 
world; of a variety of defective monsters, which were 
. not allowed to multiply their kinds; the distribution 
of animals according to the prevalence of one or other 
of the four elements over the rest in their composition ; 
the vicissitudes of matter between life and inanimate 
substance ; and the leading doctrine, ‘‘ mortem nihil 
ad nos pertinere,”’ because absolute insensibility is the 
consequence of dissolution. If Lucretius has in any 
way benefited by the works of Empedocles, he has, in 
return, been most lavish and eloquent in his commend- 
ations. One of the most delightful features in the 
character of the Latin poet, is the glow of admiration 
with which he writes of his illustrious predecessors. 
His eulogium of the Sicilian philosopher, which he 
has so happily combined with that of the country 
which gave him birth, affords a beautiful example of 
his manner of infusing into everything poetic sweet- 
ness. Ennius had translated into Latin verse the 
Greek poem of Epicharmus, which, from the fragments 
preserved, appears to have contained many specula- 
tions with regard to the productive elements of which 
_ the world is composed, as also concerning the preserv- 
ative powers of nature. To the works of Ennius 
our poet.seems to have been indebted, partly as a 
model for enriching the still scanty Latin language 
with new terms, and partly as a treasury or store- 
house of words already provided. Him too he cel- 
ebrates with the most ardent and unfeigned enthu- 
siasm. These writers, Empedocles and Ennius, were 
probably Lucretius’ chief guides; and, though the 
most original of the Latin poets, many of his finest 
_ passages may be traced to the Greeks. The beautiful 
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“ Nam jam non domus accipiet te lela, neque wxor, 
Optuma, nec dulceis occurrent oscula nate tae 
Praripere, et tacita pectus dulcedine tangunt,” 


is said to be translated from a dirge chanted at Athe- 
nian funerals; and the passage where he represents the 
feigned tortures of hell as but the workings of a guilty 
and unquiet spirit, is versified from an oration of Aus- 
chines against Timarchus. Notwithstanding, indeed, 
the nature of the subject, which gave the poet little op- 
portunity for those descriptions of the passions and 
feelings which generally form the chief charm in poe- 
try, Lucretius has succeeded in imparting to his di- 
dactic and philosophical work much of the real spirit 
of poetry ; and if he had chosen a subject which would 
have afforded him greater scope for the exercise of his 
powers, he might have been ranked among the first of 
poets. Even in the work which has come down to 
us, we find many passages which are not equalled by 
the best lines of any Latin poet, and which, for vigour 
of conception and splendour of diction, will bear a 
comparison with the best efforts of the poets of any 
age or country. Inno writer does the Latin language 
display its majesty and stately grandeur so effectively 
as in Lucretius. There is a power and an energy in 
his descriptions that we rarely meet with in the Latin 
poets ; and no one who has read his invocation to Venus, 
at the beginning of the poem, or his delineation of the 
Demon of Superstition and of the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, that come after; or his beautiful picture of the 
busy pursuits of men, at the commencement of the 
second book, or the progress of the arts and sciences 
in the fifth, or his description of the plague which 
desolated Athens during the Peloponnesian war, at 
the close of the sixth, can refuse to allow Lucre- 
tius a high rank among the poets of antiquity. In 
the first and second books he chiefly expounds the 
cosmogony, or physical part of his system; a sys- 
tem which had originally been founded by Leucippus, 
and from his time had been successively improved by 
Democritus and Epicurus. He establishes in these 
books his two great principles, that nothimg can be 
made from nothing, and that nothing can ever be an- 
nihilated or return to nothing ; and that there is in the 
universe a void or space in which atoms interact. 
These atoms he believes to be the original component 
parts of all matter, as well as of animal life; and the 
modification or arrangement of such corpuscles oc- 
casions, according to him, the whole difference in sub- 
stances. It cannot be denied, that in these two books 
particularly (but the observation is in some degree 
applicable to the whole poem), there are many barren 
tracts, many physiological, meteorological, and geo- 
logical details, which are at once too incorrect for the 
philosophical, and too dry and abstract for the general 
reader. It is wonderful, however, how he contrives, 
by the beauty of his images, to give a picturesque col- 
ouring and illustration to the most unpromising top- 
ics. In spite, however, of the power of Lucretius, it 
was impossible, from the very nature of his subject, but 
that some portions would prove altogether unsuscep- 
tible of poetic embellishment. Yet it may be doubt- 
ed whether these intractable passages, by the charms 
of contrast, do not add, like deserts to oases In their 
bosom, an additional deliciousness in proportion to 
their own sterility. The philosophical analysis, too, 
employed by Lucretius, impresses the mind with the 
conviction that the poet is a profound thinker, and 
adds great force to his moral reflections. It is his 
bold and fearless manner, however, that most: of all 
produces a powerful effect. While in other — 
the eulogy of virtue seems in some sort to partake of 
the nature of a sermon, to be a conventional language, 
and words of course, we listen to Lucretius as to one 
who will fearlessly speak out; who has shut his ears 
to the murmurs of Acheron; and who, Pie eulogizes 
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virtue, extols her because her charms are real.—One 
thing very remarkable in this great poet is the admi- 
rable clearness and closeness of his reasoning. He 
repeatedly values himself not a little on the circum- 
stance that, with an intractable subject, and a language 
not yet accommodated to philosophical subjects, and 
scanty in terms of physical as well as metaphysical 
science, he was able to give so much clearness to his 
arguments ; and this object it is generally admitted 
that he has accomplished, with little or no sacrifice 
of pure Latinity.—The two leading tenets of Epicu- 
rus, concerning the formation of the world and the 
mortality of the soul, are established by Lucretius in 
the first three books. A great portion of the fourth 
book may be considered as episodical. Having ex- 
plained the nature of primordial atoms, and of the 
soul, which is formed from the finest of them, he an- 
nounces that there are certain images (rerwm simula- 
cra) or effluvia which are constantly thrown off from 
the surface of whatever exists. 
he accounts for all our externa! senses ; and he ap- 
plies it also to the theory of dreams, in which what- 
ever images have occupied the senses during day 
most readily recur. The principal subject of the fifth 
book, a composition unrivalled in energy and richness 
of language, in full and genuine sublimity, is the ori- 
gin and laws of the visible world, with those of its 
inhabitants. The poet presents us with a grand rep- 
resentation of Chaos, and the most magnificent account 
of the creation that ever flowed from mortal pen. In 
consequence of their ignorance and superstitions, the 
Roman people were rendered perpetual slaves of the 
most idle and unfounded terrors. In order to coun- 
teract these popular prejudices, and to heal the con- 
stant disquietudes that accompanied them, Lucretius 
proceeds, in the sixth book, to account for a variety 
of extraordinary phenomena, both in the heavens and 
on the earth, which at first view seemed to deviate 
from the usual laws of nature. Having discussed the 
various theories formed to account for electricity, 
water-spouts, hurricanes, the rainbow, and volcanoes, 
he lastly considers the origin of pestilential and en- 
demic disorders. This introduces the celebrated ac- 
count of the plague, which ravaged Athens during the 
Peloponnesian war, with which Lucretius concludes 
this book and his magnificent poem. ‘In this narra- 
tive,” says a late translator of Lucretius, “the true 
genius of poetry is perhaps more powerfully and tri- 
umphantly exhibited than in any other poem that was 
ever written. Lucretius has ventured on one of the 
most uncouth and repressing subjects to the muses 
that can possibly be brought forward, the history and 
symptoms of a disease, and this disease accompanied 
with circumstances naturally the most nauseous and 
indelicate. It was a subject altogether new to nu- 
merical composition; and he had to strive with all 
the pedantry of technical terms, and all the abstruse- 
ness of a science in which he does not appear to have 
been professionally initiated. He strove, however, 
and he conquered. In language the most captivating 
and nervous, and with ideas the most precise and ap- 
propriate, he has given us the entire history of this 
tremendous pestilence. The description of the symp- 
toms, and also the various circumstances of horror 
and distress attending this dreadful scourge, have 
been derived from Thucydides, who furnished the 
facts with great accuracy, having been himself a spec- 
tator and a sufferer under this calamity. His narra- 
tive is esteemed an elaborate and complete perform- 


“ance; and to the faithful yet elegant detail of the 


Greek historian, the Roman bard has added all that 
‘was necessary to convert the description into poetry.” 
_—In the whole history of Roman taste and criticism, 
nothing appears so extraordinary as the slight mention 
that is made of Lucretius by succeeding Latin au- 
thors ; pre ge mentioned, the coldness with which 
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he is spoken of by all Roman critics and poets, with 
the exception of Ovid. Perhaps the spirit of free 
thinking which pervaded his writings rendered it un- 
safe to extol even his poetical talents; or perhaps, 
and this is the more probable supposition, the nature 
of his subject, and the little taste which the Romans 
in general manifested for speculations like those of 
Lucretius, may account for his poetry being es- 
timated below its real merits. — The doctrines of 
Lucretius, particularly that which impugns the super- 
intending care of Providence, were first formally op- 
posed by the Stoic Manilius, in his Astronomic poem. 
In modern times, his whole philosophical system has 
been refuted in the long and elaborate poem of the 
Cardinal Polignac, entitled “ Ante-Lucretius, sive de 
Deo et Natura.” This enormous work, though in- 
complete, consists of nine books, of about 1300 lines 
each, and the whole is addressed to Quintius, an athe- 
ist, who corresponds to the Lorenzo of the Might 
Thoughts. Descartes is the Epicurus of the poem, 
and the subject of many heavy panegyrics. In the 
philosophical part of his subject, the cardinal has 
sometimes refuted at too great length propositions 
which were manifestly absurd; at others, he has im- 
pugned demonstrated truths, and the moral system of 
Lucretius he throughout has grossly misunderstood. 
But he has rendered ample justice to his poetical 
merit; and, in giving a compendium of the subject of 
his great antagonist’s poem, he has caught some share 
of the poetical spirit with which his predecessor was 
inspired. (Dunlop’s Roman Literature, vol. 1, p. 416, 
seqq.)—The work of Lucretius, like that of Virgil, 
had not received the finishing hand of its author at 
the period of his death. The tradition that Cicero re- 
vised it and gave it to the public, does not rest on 
any authority more ancient than that of Eusebius ; 
and, had the story been true, it would probably have 
been mentioned in some part of Cicero’s voluminous 
writings, or those of the early critics. Eichstadt, 
while he denies the revisal by Cicero, is of opinion 
that it had been corrected by some critic or gramma- 
rian; and that thus two manuscripts, differing in many 
respects from each other, had descended to posterity, 
the one as it came from the hand of the poet, and the 
other as amended by the reviser. The opinion, how- 
ever, though advocated with much learning and in- 
genuity, is an untenable one.—The best editions of 
Lucretius are, that of Lambinus, Paris, 1564, 1570, 
4to, with a very useful commentary; Creech, Ozon., 
1695, 8vo, often reprinted; Havercamp, Lugd. Bat., 
1725, 2 vols. 4to; Wakefield, Lond., 1796, 4to, 3 
vols., and Glasg., 1813, 8vo, 4 vols. ; and that of For- 
biger Lips., 182812mo. A good edition, however, is 
still much wanted, as Wakefield’s is at best an un- 
satisfactory performance, and Hichstadt’s has never 
been completed.—II. Spurius Lucretius Tricipitinus, 
the father of Lucretia, was chosen as colleague in 
the consulship to Poplicola, to supply the place of 
Brutus, who had fallen in battle. He died, however, 
soon after his election, and M. Horatius was appoint- 
ed to finish the year. (Lvv., 1, 58.—TId., 2, 8.) 
Lucrinus, a lake in Italy, near Cuma, on the coast 
of Campania. According to Dio Cassius (48, 50), 
there were three lakes in this quarter lying one be- 
hind the other. The outermost was called Tyrrhenus, 
the middle one Lucrinus, and the innermost Avernus. 
The Lucrine was shut in from the outermost lake or 
bay by a dike raised across the narrow inlet. ‘This 
work, according to Strabo, was eight stadia in length, 
and of a chariot’s breadth: tradition ascribed it to 
Hercules. ' (Strab., 245.) Agrippa cut a communi- 
cation between these lakes and the sea, and built at 
the opening, but between and uniting the Lucrine 
and Avernian lakes, the famous Julian Harbour. The 
object in doing this chiefly was to procure a place 
along the coast fit for exercising and training a body 
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of seamen previous to the contest with Sextus Pom- 
peius. (Sueton., Vit. Aug., 16.—Vell. Paterc., 2, 
79.—Compare Virgil, Georg., 2, 161.—Horat., Ep. 
ad Pis., 63.) The woods, also, which surrounded 
Avernus in particular, were cut down, and, the stag- 
nant vapour being thus dissipated, the vicinity was 
rendered healthy. By this operation much land was 
reclaimed, which before had been covered by these 
lakes, an outlet being afforded to their waters into the 
sea. The shores of the Lucrine lake were famous 
for oysters. In the year 1538, an earthquake formed 
a hill, called Monte Nuovo, near two miles in circum- 
ference, and 200 feet high, consisting of lava, burn- 
ed stones, scoria, &c., which left no appearance of a 
a lake, but a morass, filled with grass and rushes. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 159.) 
Lucuttus, Lucius Lictnivs, descended from a 
distinguished Roman family, was born about B.C. 
115, and served under Sylla in the Marsian war. 
Sylla had a very high opinion of the talents and integ- 
rity of Lucullus, and employed him, though he was 
very young, in many important enterprises. While 
the former was besieging Athens (B.C. 87), Lucullus 
was sent into Egypt and Africa to collect a fleet; and, 
after the conclusion of the war with Mithradates, he 
was left in Asia to collect the money which Sylla had 
imposed upon the conquered states. So great, in- 
deed, was the regard which Sylla had for him, that he 
dedicated his commentaries to him, and, in his last 
will, made him guardian to hisson. In B.C. 74 Lu- 
cullus was elected consul, and was appointed to the 
command of the war against Mithradates. During 
the following eight years he was entirely engaged in 
conducting this war; and, in a series of brilliant cam- 
paigns, completely defeated Mithradates, and his pow- 
erful son-in-law Tigranes. In B.C. 73 he overcame 
Mithradates at Cyzicus, on the Propontis: and in the 
following year again conquered him at Cabiri, on the 
borders of Pontus and Armenia. In B.C. 69 he 
marched into Armenia against Tigranes, who had es- 
poused the cause of his father-in-law, and completely 
defeated his forces near Tigranocerta. He followed 
up his victory by the capture of this place, and in 
the following year took also Nisibis, in the northern 
part of Mesopotamia; but he was not able to derive 
all the advantage he might have done from his victor- 
ies, in consequence of the mutinous disposition of his 
soldiers. Lucullus never appears to have been a fa- 
vourite with his troops; and their disaffection was 
increased by the acts of Clodius, whose sister Lucul- 
. lus had married. The popular party at home were 
not slow in attacking a general who had been the. per- 
sonal friend of Sylla, and who was known to be a 
powerful supporter of the patrician party. They ac- 
cused him of protracting the war, on account of the 
facilities it afforded him of acquiring wealth; and 
eventually carried a measure by which he was re- 
moved from the command, and succeeded by Pompey, 
B.C. 66.—The senate, according to Plutarch, had 
looked forward to Lucullus as likely to prove a most 
powerful supporter of patrician order: but in this 
they were disappointed ; for, on his return to Rome, 
he took no part in public affairs, but passed the re- 
mainder of his life in retirement. The immense for- 
tune which he had amassed during his command in 
Asia he employed in the erection of most magnificent 
villas near Naples and Tusculum: and he lived in a 
style of magnificence and luxury which appears to 
have astonished even the most wealthy of his contem- 
poraries. Lucullus was a man of refined taste and 
liberal education: he wrote in his youth the history 
of the Marsian war in Greek (Plut., Vit. Lucull., 
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warm supporter of learning and the arts. His houses 

were decorated with the most costly paintings and 

statues, and his library, which he had collected at an 
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immense expense, was open to all learned men. ‘He 
lived on intimate terms with Cicero, who has highly — 
praised his learning, and has inscribed one of his 
books with the name of his friend, namely, the 4th 
book of his “‘ Academic Questions,” in which he makes 
Lucullus define the philosophical opinions of the Old 
Academy.—lIt is said that, during the latter years of 
his life, Lucullus lost his senses, and that his brother 
had the care of his estate. He died in his 67th or 
68th year. We have a life of him by Plutarch. 
(Plut., Vit. Lucull.— Appian, Bell. Mithrad.—Encycel. 
Us. Knowl., vol. 14, p. 192.) 

Luctmo, the title applied to the hereditary chiefs 
who ruled over each of the twelve independent tribes 
of the Etrurian nation. It would seem also to have 
been given to the eldest sons of noble families, who, 
by their right of primogeniture, would have a fairer 
claim to public offices and the honours of the state. 
(Miller, Etrusker, vol. 1, p. 356.) The original 
Etrurian term was Lawchme, and hence among the 
Latin writers we sometimes meet with the form Luc- 
mo, as in Propertius (4, 1, 29). Niebuhr thinks that 
the words Lucumo and Luceres may be both referred 
in etymology to Luger, the old German for “a seer,” 
and may have had reference originally to divining by 
auspices, a privilege reserved for the rulers of the state 
and the heads of houses. (Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 242, 
Walier’s transl.) 

Lunt, I. Apollinares, games in honour of Apollo, 
celebrated annually at Rome on the fifth of July, and 
for several days thereafter. They were instituted du- 
ring the second Punic war, for the purpose of propiti- 
ating success, and at first had no fixed time of cele- 
bration, until this was determined by a law which P. 
Licinius Varus, the city pretor, had passed. After 
this they were held, as above mentioned, in July. 
(Liv., 25, 12.—Id., 27, 23.— Manut., ad Cic., Ep. 
ad Att., 1, 16.)—II. Cereales, called also simply Ce- 
realia, a festival in honour of Ceres, accompanied with 
public games in the circus, at which the people sat 
arrayed in white, and during and immediately before 
which the greatest abstemiousness was enjoined. 
The injunction was removed at nightfall. The cele- 
bration took place on the 9th of April. (Aul. Gell., 
18, 2, segg.—Plaut., Aulul., 2, 6, 5.)—lII. Magni 
or Romani, celebrated in honour of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva. ‘They were the most famous of the Roman 
games. (Citic. in Verr., 7, 14.)—IV. Megalenses, 
called also simply Megalesia, celebrated in honour of 
Cybele, or the great mother of the gods. Hence the 
name from peyaAn (fem. of uéyac), “ great,” an epithet 
applied to Cybele (ueyaaAn pntnp, “ great mother’). 
They were instituted towards the end of the second 
Punic war, when the statue of the goddess was brought 
from Pessinusto Rome. (Liv., 29, 14.) Ovid makes 
the time of celebration the 4th of April, (Fast., 4, 
179); but Livy mentions the 12th of the same month. 
(Liv., 29, 14.) The statement of Ovid is generally 
considered the more correct. 

Luepunensis Gaui, a part of Gaul, which re- 
ceived its name from Lugdunum, the capital city of 
the province. (Consult the article Gallia, p. 530, col. 
2, near the end.) 

»Luepinum, I. a city of Gaul, situate near the con- 
fluence of the Rhodanus or Rhone, and the Arar or 
Sadne. (Plin., 4, 18.) It was one of the places 
conquered by Casar, and, a short time after his death, 
Munatius Plancus received orders from the Roman 
senate to re-assemble at Lugdunum the inhabitants of 
Vienna or Vienne, who had been driven out of their 
city by the Allobroges. (Dio Cass., 46, 50.) Ina 
little while it became very powerful, so that Strabo 
(192) says, it was not inferior to Narbo or Narbonne 
with respect to the number of inhabitants. The an- 
cient city did not occupy exactly the same spot as the 
modern one, but lay on the west side a ~ Rhone 
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and Sadne, while the chief part of modern Lyons is on 
the east side, at the very confluence of the two streams. 
At the extremity of the point of land formed by the two 
streains, and, of course, precisely corresponding with 
the southern extremity of the modern city, stood the 
famous altar erected by sixty Gallic nations in honour 
of Augustus. (Liv., Epit., 137,.—Strabo, lc.) At 
Lugdunum was established the gold and silver coinage 
of the province, and from this city, as a centre, the 
main roads diverged to all parts of Gaul. (Stérab., 1. 
c.) In the third century it declined in importance, 
on account of the vicinity and rapid growth, of Are- 
late and Narbo. Lugdunum is said by Strabo to have 
been situate at the foot of a hill. In Celtic, dun sig- 
nifies ‘a hill,” and from this comes the Latin termi- 
nation dunum. The earlier name is said by Dio Cas- 
sius (/, ¢.) to have been Lugudunum (Aovyovdovvor). 
Plutarch (de Flworis, p. 1151.—Op., ed. Reiske, vol. 
10, p. 732) derives the name from Aodyoc, the Cel- 
tic, according to him, for ‘a raven,” and dodvog, “a 
hill,” and explains this etymology by the tradition of 
a flock of ravens having appeared to the first settlers 
Momorus and Atepomarus, when building on a hill in 
obedience to an oracle. (Cornpare Reimar, ad Dion. 
Cass., 1. c—Reiske, ad Plut., l. c.-—For other ety- 
mologies of the name of this city, consult Merula, 
Cosmogr., p. 2, 1. 3, ¢, 24.—Vossius, Hist. Grac., p. 
346,)—II. A city of the Batavi, in Germania Inferior, 
now Leydén. ‘he modern name is said to be de- 
rived from that of Leithis, which it took in the middle 
ages, (Mannert, Gogr., vol. 2, p. 241.) 

Lana, I. (the Moon). Vid. Selene.—IIL. A city of 
Etruria, in the northwestern angle of the country, sit- 
uate on the coast, and remarkable for its beautiful and 
capacious harbour. ‘lhe modern name of this harbour 
is Golfo di Spazzia. Before the new division under 
Augustus, Luna had formed part of Liguria; and its 
harbour, situate on the north side of the Macra, cer- 
tainly was in that province. Cluverius contends that 
this ancient city occupied the site of the modern Leri- 
ci; especially as Strabo (222) and Mela (2, 4) seem 
to place it on that bank of the Macra; but the ruins 
which now bear the name of Luni, a little below Sar- 
zana, and the denomination of Lunigiana applied to 
the adjacent district, together with the authority of 
Ptolemy (p. 61) and Pliny (3, 5), leave no doubt as 
to the true position of Luna. ‘The harbour of Luna 
was chiefly resorted to by the Romans as a rendezvous 
for the fleets which they sent to Spain. (Liv., 34, 8. 
—Id., 39, 21.) Strabo says it contained, in fact, sev- 
eral ports, and was worthy of a nation which so long 
ruled the sea, ‘The town itself was deserted in the 
time of Lucan (1, 586). ILuna was very famous for 
its white marbles, which now take their name from the 
neighbouring town of Carrara. (Strab., l. ¢.—Plin., 
36, 5.) Pliny speaks of the wine and cheese made 
in the neighbourhood of Luna (14, 16); the latter were 
sometimes so large as to weigh one thousand pounds. 
(1d,, 11, 42.—Martial, Epigr., 13, 27.) Inscriptions 
give Luna the title of a Roman municipium, (Cra- 
mer’s Italy, vol. 1, p. 171, seqg.) 

Lupa (a she-wolf), an animal held in great venera- 
tion at Rome, because Romulus and Remus were fa- 
bled to have been suckled by one, (Vid. Romulus.) 

Luperoat, a cave at the foot of the Palatine Hill, 
consecrated by Evander to the god Pan, who was 
surnamed Lupercus by the Latins, as protecting the 
flocks from wolves (lupos arcens). Such at least is 
the common derivation of the name, (Arnob., 4, 3.— 
Serv., ad Ain, 8, 348,—Justin, 43, 1.) Others, 
however, deduced the term, according to Quintilian, 
from /uo and capra, by a transposition of letters in the 
case of the latter word, because they sacrificed in the 
cave above mentioned a goat (caprum lwebant), and 
purified the city with the skin of the animal cut into 
thongs. . eet 1,5, sub fin—Vid, Lupercalia,) 
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Luprroavia, a yearly festival, observed at Rome 
the 15th of February, in honour of the god Pan, and 
said to have been instituted by Evander. (Vid. Lu« 
percl.) » 

Lupnrct, the priests of Pan, (Vid. Lupercal.) On 
the festival of this god, which was termed ee sittis 
a goat was sacrificed, and the skin of the victim was 
cut up into thongs. ‘Thereupon the Luperci, in a state 
of nudity, except having a girdle of goat’s skin around 
their loins, and holding these thongs in their hands, 
ran up and down the city, striking with the thongs all 
whom they met, particularly married women, who 
were thence supposed to be rendered prolific. (Serv, 
ad Virg., Ain,, 8, 343,—Ovid, Fast., 2, 42'7.—Jd, ib., 
5, 101.) There were three companies of Luperei ; 
two of ancient date, called Fabian and Quintiliani, 
from Fabius and Quintilius, who had been at one time 
at their head; and u third order called Juli, instituted 
in honour of Julius Caesar, at the head of which was 
Antony ; and therefore, as the leader of this, he went, 
on the festival of the Lupercalia, although consul, al- 
most naked into the Morum Juliwm, attended by his 
lictors, and having made a harangue before the peo- 
ple, he, according to concert, as it is believed, pre- 
sented a royal diadem to Cesar, who was sitting there 
arrayed in his triumphal robes, A murmur ran through- 
out the multitude, but it was instantly changed into 
loud applause when Cesar rejected the proffered or- 
nament, and persisted in his refusal, although Antony 
threw himself at his feet, imploring him, in the name 
of the Roman people, to accept it. (Cic., Phil., 2, 31, 
43,—Dio Cass., 45, 31.—Id., 46, 5.—Sweton., Vit. 
Jul., 79.—Plut., Vit. Cas.) 

Lupurcus, or Sulpicius Lupercus Servastus Junior, 
a poet, who appears to have lived during the latter 
periods of the western empire. THe has left an elegy 
“on Cupidity,” and a sapphic ode “on Old Age.” 
(Wernsdorff, Poet, Lat. Min., vol. 3, p. 235.) He is 
supposed by some to have been also the author of a 
small poem “on the Advantages of a Private Life,” 
found in the Anthology of Burmann (vol. 1, p. 508). 

Lupra or Liveta, I. a small river in Germany, fall- 
mg into the Rhine, now the Lippe. It is in modern 

estphalia, (Mela, 3, 3.— Vell. Paterc., 2, 105.)— 
Il, A town of Italy, southwest of Brundisium, now 
Lecce, the modern capital of the territory of Otranto. 
(Plin., 8, 11.—Mela, 2, 4.) 

Lurus, I, a native of Messana in Sicily, who wrote 
a poem on the return of Menelaus and Helen to Spar- 
ta. He is mentioned by Ovid (ex Pont., 4, 16.— 
Compare Mongitor., Bibl. Sicul., 1, p. 24).—II. P. 
Rutilius Lupus, a powerful but unprincipled Roman 
nobleman, lashed by Lucilius in his satires. (Pers., 
Sat., 1, 115.—Compare Liv,, Emit , '73.—Jul., Obse- 
quens, 115.) 

Lusrrania, a part of ancient Hispania, on the At- 
lantic coast, ‘The name must be taken in two senses. 
All the old writers, whom Strabo also follows, under- 
stood by the term merely the territories of the Lusitani, 
and these were epraprenendeama the Durius and 
the Tagus, and extended in breadth from the ocean to 
the most eastern limits of the modern kingdom of Por- 
tngal, (Strabo, 152.) The Lusitani in time intermin- 
gled with the Spanish tribes in their vicinity, as, for ex- 
ample, with the Vettones, Calliaci, &e., on which ac- 
count the name of Lusitania was extended to the terri- 
tories of these tribes, and, finally, under this name be- 
came also included some tracts of country south of 
the Tagus. ‘This is the first sense in which the term 
Lusitania must be taken, comprising, namely, the ter- 
ritories of the Lusitani, the Calliaci, the Vettones, and 
some lands south of the Tagus, The Romans, after 
the conquest of the country, made a new arrangement 
of the several tribes, ‘The territories of the Calliaci, 
lying north of the Durius, they included in Hispania 

‘arraconensis, but, as equivalent, they added to Lu- 
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sitania all the country south of the Tagus, and west 
of the lower part of the Anas, as far as the sea. Ac- 
cording to this arrangement, Lusitania was bounded 
on the south by a part of the Atlantic, from the mouth 
of the Anas to the Sacrum Promontorium or Cape 
St. Vincent; on the west by the Atlantic; on the 
north by the Durius; and on the east by a line drawn 
from the latter river, a little west of the modern city 
of Toro, in a southeastern direction to the Anas, 
touching it about eight miles west of Merida, the an- 
cient Emerita Augusta. The modern kingdom of 
Portugal, therefore, is in length larger than ancient 
Lusitania, since it comprehends two provinces beyond 
the Durius, Entre Douro y Minho and Tras los Mon- 
tes, and since it has the Minius or Minho for its north- 
ern boundary, but from west to east it is much smaller 
than Lusitania. The latter embraced also Salaman- 
ca, the greater part of Estremadura, and the west- 
ern extremity of Toledo. ‘The most southern part of 
Lusitania was called Cuneus, or the wedge (vd. 
Cuneus), and is now termed Alyarve, from the Ara- 
bic Al-garb, or the west. Its extreme promontory 
was called Sacrum. (Vid. Sacrum Promontorium.— 
Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1, p. 327.) _ 

Lureria, a town of Belgic Gaul, on an island in 
the Sequana or Seine, and the capital of the Pa- 
risii. Hence it is often called Lutetia Parisiorum. 
(Ces., B. G., 7,7.) It was at first a place of little 
consequence, but under the emperors it became a city 
of importance, and the Nottia Imperu (c. 65) speaks 
of it as the gathering-place for the seamen on the riy- 
er. In this passage, too, the name Parvs?i, as applied 
to the city itself, first appears. At Lutetia, Julian the 
Apostate was saluted emperor by his soldiers. He 
had here his usual winter-quarters. The city began 
to increase in importance under the first French 
kings, and was extended to the two banks of the river, 
the island being connected with them by bridges. It 
is now Paris, the capital of France.—The ancient 
name of the place is variously written. Thus we 
have Lotitia Parisiorum (Ann. Prudent. Trec., ann. 
842), and Loticia Parisiorum (Ann. 1, ann. 845), 
&c. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 168.) 

Lyaius, a surname of Bacchus, as loosing from care 
. (Avaiog, from Avo, “to loosen” or * free.” —Vid. 
Liber). - 

LycaBerrus, a mountain near Athens. Plato says 
(wn Crit.) that it was opposite the Pnyx; and Anti- 
gonus Carystius relates a fabulous story, which would 
lead us to imagine that it was close to the Acropolis 
(Mist. Mirab., 12.) Statius alludes to its olive plan- 
tations. (Theb., 631.— Leake’s Topogr., p, 70.— 
Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 335.) 

Lycma, I. festivals in Arcadia in honour of Pan, 
or the Lycean Jove. They were the same in origin 
as the Lupercalia of the Romans.—II. A festival at 
Argos in honour of Apollo Lycxus, who delivered the 
Argives from wolves. 

Lycasus, a mountain in the southwestern angle of 
Arcadia, deriving great celebrity from the worship of 
Jupiter, who, as the Arcadians contended, was born 
on its summit. Here an altar had been erected to the 
god, and sacrifices were performed in the open air. 
_ The temenus was inaccessible to living creatures, 
_ since, if any entered within its precincts, they died with- 

in the space of a year. It was also said, that within 
this hallowed spot no shadows were projected from the 
bodies of animals. Pausanias affirms, that nearly the 
whole of Peloponnesus might be seen from this eleva- 
ted point. (Pausan., 8, 28.—Compare Strab., 388.) 
Mount Lyceus was also sacred to Pan, whose temple 
was surrounded by a thick grove. Contiguous to this 
were the stadium and hippodrome in which the Lyce- 
an games were performed. (Pausan., l. c.— T'heocr., 
— Idyl., 1, 123.—Virgil, Georg., 1,16.) Mr. Dodwell, 
_ who gives an animated description of the view he be- 
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held from Mount Lyceus, states that the modern name 
is T'etragi. The remains of the altar of Jupiter are 
yet visible on the summit. (Classical Tour, vol. 2, 
p. 392.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 336.) 

Lycampgs, the father of Neobule. He promised 
his daughter in marriage to the poet Archilochus, but 
afterward refused to fulfil his engagement when she 
had been courted by a man whose opulence had more 
influence than the fortune of the poet. This irritated 
Archilochus ; he wrote a bitter invective against Ly- 
cambes and his daughter, who hung themselves in de- 
spair. (Horat., Epod., 6, 13.— Ovid, ib., 52.) Such 
is the common account. The story, however, appears 
to have been invented after the days of Archilochus ; 
and one of the scholiasts on Horace remarks, that 
Neobule did not destroy herself on account of any in- 
jurious verses On the part of Archilochus, but out of 
despair at the death of her father. (Schdll, Hist. Lit. 
Gr., vol. 1, p. 201.) 

Lycion, an early king of Arcadia, son of Pelasgus. 
He built Lycosura, on Mount Lyceus, and established 
the Lycewan festival in honour of Jove. . Pausanias 
makes him contemporary with Cecrops (8, 2). His 
whole history, however, appears to be mythic, as will 
presently appear. According to the legend given by 
Apollodorus (3, 8, 1), Lycaon became, by different 
wives, the father of fifty sons; and, according to an- 
other account, mentioned by the same writer, the pa- 
rent of one daughter, Callisto. Both Lycaon and his 
sons were notorious for their cruel and impious con- 
duct, and Jupiter, in order to satisfy himself of the 
truth of the reports that reached him, disguised 
himself as a poor man and sought their hospitality. 
To entertain the stranger they slaughtered a boy, 
and, mingling his flesh with that of the victims, set it 
before their guest. The god, in indignation and hor- 
ror at the barbarous act, overturned the ¢able (whence 
the place derived its future name of Trapezus), and 
struck with lightning the godless father and sons, with 
the exception of Nyctimus, whom Earth, raising her 
hands and grasping the right hand of Jupiter, saved 
from the wrath of the avenging deity. According to ~ 
another account, Jupiter destroyed the dwelling of Ly- 
caon with lightning, and turned its master into a wolf. 
The deluge of Deucalion, which shortly afterward oc- 
curred, is ascribed to the impiety of the sons of Ly- 
caon, (Apollod., l. c.—Ovid, Met., 1, 216, seqg.— 
Hygin., Poet. Astron., 2,4.—Id., Fab., 176.—Tzetz., 
ad Lycophr., 481.)—It has been conjectured, that Ju- 
piter Lyceus was in Arcadia what Apollo Lycius 
was elsewhere; and that the true root in both cases 
was AYKH (lua), “light.” The similarity of sound 
most probably gave occasion to the legends of wolves, 
of which animal there were many in Arcadia. In this 
case Lycaon would be only another name for Jupiter, 
to whom he raised an altar, and he could not therefore 
have been described as impious in the primitive le- 
gend. The opposition between his name and that of 
Nyctimus strongly confirms this hypothesis. It may 
indeed be said, that Jupiter derived his appellation 
from the mountain; but against this it is to be ob- 
served, that there was an eminence in the territory of 
Cyrene or Barce, in Libya, dedicated to Jupiter Ly- 
ceus. (Herod., 4, 205.— Keightley’s Mythology, p. 
424, seg.—Schwenck, Andeutung, p. 40. , 

Lycaonia, a district of Asia Minor, forming the 
southeastern quarter of Phrygia. The origin of Its 
name and of its inhabitants, the Lycaones, is lost in 
obscurity. The Greeks asserted that Lycaon of Ar- 
cadia, in obedience to the commands of an oracle, 
founded a city here, and gave his name to the nation 
and country; this, however, 1s mere fable. Accord- 
ing to others, it derived its name from AvKoc, a wolf, 
the country abounding with these animals. — Our first _ 
acquaintance with this region is in the relation of the 
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to the northward of Konia (Iconium) and Ekle (Archal- 
la),” observes Leake, ‘‘ form the district described by 
Strabo as the cold and naked downs of Lycaonia, 
which furnished pasture to numerous sheep and wild 
asses, and where was no water except in very deep 
wells. As the limits of Lycaonia are defined by Stra- 
bo (568) and by Artemidorus, whom he quotes, to 
have been between Philomelium and Tyrieum on the 
west, and Coropassus and Garsabora on the east 
(which last place was 960 stadia from Tyrieum, 120 
from Coropassus, and 680 from Mazaca), we have the 
exact extent of the Lycaonian hills intended by the 
geographer. Branching from the great range of Tau- 
rus, near Philomelium, and separating the plain of 
Laodicea from that of Iconium, they skirted the great 
valley which lies to the southeastward of the latter 
city, as far as Archalla (Erkle), comprehending a part 
of the mountains of Hassan Daghi. It would seem 
that the depopulation of this country, which rapidly 
followed the decline of the Roman power and the ir- 
ruption of the Eastern barbarians, had left some re- 
mains of the vast flocks of Amyntas, mentioned by 
Strabo, in undisturbed possession of the Lycaonian 
hills to a very late period: for Hadji Khalfa, who de- 
scribes the want of wood and water on these hills, 
adds that there was a breed of wild sheep on the 
mountain of Fudul Baba, above Ismil, and a tomb of 
the saint from whom the mountain receives its name ; 
and that sacrifices were offered at the tomb by all 
those who hunted the wild sheep, and who were 
taught to believe that they should be visited with the 
displeasure of heaven if they dared to kill more than 
two of these animals at atime. Hadji Khalfa lived in 
the middle of the 17th century.” (Leake’s Journal, 
p. 67, segg.) With respect to its physical geography, 
Lycaonia was, like Isauria, included in a vast basin, 
formed by Taurus and its branches. (Rennell, Geog- 
raphy of Western Asia, vol. 2, p. 99.) Towards the 
east, the Lycaonians bordered on Cappadocia, from 
which they were separated by the Halys; while to- 
wards the south they extended themselves from the 
frontiers of Cilicia to the country of the Pisidians. 
Between them and the latter people there seems to 
have been considerable affinity of character, and prob- 
ably of blood; both nations, perhaps, being originally 
sprung from the ancient Solymi. Subsequently, how- 
ever, they would appear to have become distinguished 
from one another by the various increments which 
each received from the nations in their immediate vi- 
cinity. Thus, while the Pisidians were intermixed 
with the Carians, Lycians, and Phrygians, the Ly- 
caonians received colonists probably from Cappado- 
cia, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Phrygia, and Galatia; at the 
same time, both, in common with all the nations of 
Asia Minor, had no small proportion of Greek settlers 
in their principal towns. It is a curious fact, which 
we derive from the New Testament (Acts, 14, 11), that 
the Lycaonians had a peculiar dialect, which therefore 
must have differed from the Pisidian language; but 
even that, as we know from Strabo (631), was a dis- 
tinct tongue from that of the ancient Solymi. It is, 
however, very probable, that the Lycaonian idiom was 
only a mixture of these and the Phrygian language. 
(Jablonski, de Ling. Lycaon., Opusc., vol. 3, p. 8.— 
Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 63.) 

Lycastvs, an ancient town of Crete, in the vicinity 
_ of Gnossus, by the inhabitants of which place it was 

destroyed. Strabo, who mentions this fact, states 
that in his time it had entirely disappeared. (.Strab., 
479.) Polybius informs us (23, 15), that the Lycas- 
tian district was afterward wrested from the Cnosi- 
ans by the Gortynians, who gave it to the neighbour- 
ing town of Rhaucus. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, 

. 370.) 
q Lyci&um (Avxevov), a sacred enclosure at Athens, 
dedicated ae Apollo, where the polemarch originally 
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kept his court. It was decorated with fountains, plan- 
tations, and buildings, by Pisistratus, Pericles, and 
Lycurgus, and became the usual place of exercise for 
the Athenian youths who devoted themselves to mili- 
tary pursuits. (Pausan., 1, 19.— Xen., Hipparch— 
Harpocrat. et Suid., s. v.) Nor was it less frequent- 
ed by philosophers, and those addicted to retirement 
and study. We know that it was more especially the 
favourite walk of Aristotle and his followers, who 
thence obtained the name of Peripatetics. (Cic., 
Acad. Quest., 1, 4.) Here was the fountain of the 
hero Panops (Plat., Lys., p. 203), and a plane-tree of 
great size and beauty, mentioned by Theophrastus. 
(Hist. Pl., 1, 11.— Compare Plat., Phedr., p. 229.) 
The position commonly assigned to the Lyceum is on 
the right bank of the Ilissus, and nearly opposite to 
the church of Petros Stawromenos, which is supposed 
to correspond with the temple of Diana Agrotera, on 
the other side of the river. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 2, p. 340.) 

Lycuninvs, a city of Illyricum, situate in the inte- 
rior, on a lake from which the Drino rises. Its found- 
ation is ascribed by a writer in the Greek Anthology to 
Cadmus. (Christod., epigr. 3.) We hear of its be- 
ing constantly in the occupation of the Romans during 
the war with Perseus, king of Macedon (Liv., 43, 9), 
and from its position on the frontier it must have al- 
ways been a place of importance. This was more 
especially the case after the construction of the great 
Egnatian Way, which passed through it. ’ (Polyb., ap. 
Strab., 327.) Jt appears to have been still a large 
and populous town under the Greek emperors. Pro- 
copius relates, that it was nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake, which overthrew Corinth and several oth- 
er cities in the reign of Justinian. (Hist. Arch., 18. 
—Compare Malch., Sophist. Excerpt., p. 64.) It is 
the opinion of Palmerius, who has treated most fully 
of the history of Lychnidus in his description of an- 
cient Greece, that. this town was replaced by Achrida, 
once the capital of the Bulgarians; and, according to 
some writers of the Byzantine empire, also the na- 
tive place of Justinian, and erected by him into an 
archbishopric, under the name of Justiniana Prima. 
This opinion of the learned critic has been adopted by 
the generality of writers on comparative geography. 
(Grac. Ant. Descript., p. 498.— Wesseling, ad Itin., 
p. 652.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 7, p. 415.) Cramer, 
however, shows very conclusively that the modern 
Ochrida (as it is now called) does not coincide with 
the ancient Lychnidus, but that the ruins of the latter 
place are still apparent near the monastery of S¢. 
Naum (Pouqueville, vol. 3, p. 49), on the eastern 
shore of the lake, and about fourteen miles south of 
Ochrida. (Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 71, segq.) 

Lycunitis Pauus, a lake of Illyria, on which Lych- 
nidus was situate. It was formed principally by the 
waters of what is now the black Drzno, and was a con- 
siderable expanse of water, about 20 miles in length and 
8 in breadth. Diodorus informs us, that Philip, son of 
Amyntas, extended his conquests in Illyria, as far as 
this lake (16, 8). Strabo says it abounded in fish, 
which were salted for the use of the inhabitants. (Stra- 
bo, 327.) He also mentions several other lakes in the 
vicinity which were equally productive. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 74.) 

Lycfa, a country of Asia Minor, in the south, bounded 
on the northeast by Pamphylia, on the west and north- 
west by the Carians, and on the north by Phrygia and 
Pisidia. The country was first named Milyas, and its 
earliest inhabitants seem to have been the Solymi. Sar- 
pedon, however, being driven from Crete by his brother 
Minos, came hither with a colony, and drove the Soly- 
mi into the interior, with whom, however, they had still 
to wage a continual warfare. (Hom., Il., 6, 180.—Jd. 
uid., 10, 430.—Id. ibid., 12, 30.) The new-comers 
took the name of Termile, as Herodotus writes it (1, 
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173), or Tremile, as others give it. (Steph. Byz., s. 
v. TpguiAa.) Afterward, Lycus, driven from Athens 
by his brother Augeus, retired to the Termile, where 
he was well received by Sarpedon, and gave, it is said, 
the appellation of Lycia to the country, and Lycil to the 
people, from his own name. In the Homeric poems 
the country is always called Lycia, and the Solymi are 
mentioned as a warlike people, against whom Beller- 
ophon is sent to fight by the King of Lycia. (Ji., 6, 
184.) The Solymi, however, disappeared from history 
after Homer’s time, and the name Milyas remained for 
ever afterward applied to the region commencing in 
the north of Lycia, and extending into Phrygia and Pi- 
sidia. Into this region the Solymi had been driven, 
and here they remained under the appellation of Milye, 
though the name Solymi still continued in Mount Sol- 
yma, on the northeastern coast. ‘This mountain, call- 
ed at present Takhatlu, rises to the height of 7800 feet. 


From this time, in fact, they were reckoned as occu- ’ 


pying a part of Pisidia, and having nothing more to do 
with Lycia. On D’Anville’s map, however, they re- 
tain the name of Solymi. According to the ancients, 
Lycia was the last maritime country within Taurus. 
It did not extend eastward to the inner part of the 
Gulf of Pamphylia, but-was separated from that coun- 
try and its gulf by the southern arm of Taurus, whose 
bold and steep descent to the shore caused it to re- 
ceive the name of Climax. This southern arm of 
Taurus is so lofty as to be generally covered with 
snow, and by its course, presenting itself across the 
line of the navigation along shore, forms a conspicu- 
ous landmark, particularly from the eastward. From 
its general fertility, the natural strength of the country, 
and the goodness of its harbours, Lycia was one of the 
richest and most populous countries of Asia in propor- 
tion to its extent. The products were wine, wheat, 
cedar-wood, beautiful plane-trees, a sort of delicate 
sponge, and fine officinal chalk. It is recorded, to the 
honour of the inhabitants, that they never committed 
acts of piracy like those of Cilicia and other quarters. 
The Lycians appear to have possessed considerable 
power in early times ; and were almost the only people 
west of the Halys who were not subdued by Croesus. 
(Herod., 1, 28.) They made also an obstinate resist- 
- ance to Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, but were event- 
ually conquered. (Herod., 1, 176.) They supplied 
Xerxes with fifty ships in his expedition against Greece. 
(Herod., 7, 92.) . After the downfall of the Persian em- 
pire, they continued subject to the Seleucide till the 
overthrow of Antiochus by the Romans, when their 
country, as well as Caria, was granted by the conquer- 
ors to the Rhodians; but their freedom was afterward 
again secured to them by the Romans (Polyb., 30, 5), 
who allowed them to retain their own laws and their 
political constitution, which is highly praised by Stra- 
bo (665), and, in his opinion, prevented them from fall- 
ing into the piratical practices of their neighbours, the 
Pamphylians and Cilicians. According to this ac- 
count, the government was a kind of federation, con- 
sisting of 23 cities, which sent deputies to an assembly, 
in which a governor was chosen for the whole of Ly- 
cia, as well as’ judges and other inferior magistrates. 
-All matters relating to the government of the country 
» were discussed in this assembly. The six principal 
cities, Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, Olympus, Myra, and 
Tlos, had three votes each, other cities two votes each, 
and the least important places only one each. In con- 
sequence of dissensions among the different cities, this 
constitution was abolished by the Emperor Claudius 
(Sueton-, Vit. Claud., 25.—Compare Vit. Vesp.), and 


the country united to the province of Pamphylia. (Dio | 


Cass., 60, 17.—Encycl. Us. Knowl:, vol. 14, p. 210.— 
Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 242, seq.) ‘The inte- 
rior of Lycia was entirely unknown to Europeans un- 
til the visit of Mr. Fellows in 1838, who ledover 
a large perce of it, According to this individual, the 
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country is erroneously represented in all the maps, and 
there are no mountains of any importance in the inte- 
rior. The coast) however, is surrounded by lofty . 
mountains, which rise in many places to a great height.’ ~ 
(Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 14, p. 210.)—It was at Pa-. 
tara in Lycia that Apollo had a famous temple and 
oracle, and there he was fabled to pass the winter 
months, and the summer at Delos, whence the epithet 
hiberna applied to Lycia by Virgil (4in., 4, 143.— 
Heyne, ad loc.). 

Lycimnia, a female alluded to by Horace, and 
thought by Bentley to be the same with Terentia, the 
wife of Mecenas. (Horai., Od., 2, 12, 13.—Benitley, 
ad loc.) 

Lycivus, a surname of Apollo, given to that deity as 
the god of light, and derived from the old form AYKH, 
“light,” to which we may also trace the Latin lux. 
(Compare remarks under the article Lycaon.) Ac- 
cording to the common but erroneous opinion, Apol- 
lo was called ‘‘ Lycius” because worshipped with pe- 
culiar honours at Patara in Lycia. (Vid. Patara.) 

Lycoméprs, a king of Scyros, an island in the 
fEgean Sea, son of Apollo and Parthenope. He was 
secretly intrusted with the care of young Achilles, 
whom his mother Thetis had disguised in female at- 
tire to prevent his going to the Trojan war, where she 
knew he must perish. (Vad. Achilles.) Lycomedes 
rendered himself infamous for his treachery to Thes- 
eus, who had implored his protection when driven from 
the throne of Athens by the usurper Mnestheus. Ly- 
comedes, as it is reported, either envious of the fame 
of his illustrious guest, or bribed by the emissaries of 
Mnestheus, led Theseus to an elevated place on pre- 
tence of showing him the extent of his dominions, and 
perfidiously threw him down a precipice, where he was 
killed. According to another account, however, his 
fall was accidental. (Plut., Vit. Thes.—Pausan., 1, 
17; 7, 4.—Apollod., 3, 13.) 

Lycon, an Athenian, who flourished about 405 B.C., 
and who, together with Anytus and Melitus, was con= 
cerned in the prosecution instituted against Socrates. 
(Vid. Socrates.)—II. A Peripatetic philosopher, a na- 
tive of Troas, and the pupil and successor of Strato 
of Lampsacus. He flourished about 270 B.C., and 
was for forty years the head of the Peripatetic school 
at Athens. He succeeded, Strato at the date just men- 
tioned ; and enjoyed also the friendship of Attabus and 
Eumenes. (Diog. Laert., 5, 66.—Atheneus, 12, p. 
546.) Lycon appears to have been the author of a 
treatise on the sovereign good. His eloquence in- 
duced his friends to change his name from Lycon to 
Glykon (yAurbe, sweet). Cicero calls him “ oratione 
locupletem, rebus tpis jeyuniorem” (De Fin., 5, 5). 

Lycoruron, I. a son of Periander, king of Corinth. 
The murder of his mother Melissa by his father had _ 
such an effect upon him, that he resolved never to 
speak to a man who had been so wantonly cruel to 
his own family. This resolution was strengthened by 
the advice of Procles, his maternal uncle, and Perian- 
der at last banished to Corcyra a son whose disobe- 
dience and obstinacy had rendered him odious. Cyp- 
selus, the eldest son of Periander, being incapable of 
reigning, Lycophron was the only surviving child who 
had any claim to! the crown of Corinth. But, when 
the infirmities of Periander obliged him to look for a 
successor, Lycophron refused to come to Corinth while 
his father was there, and he was induced to leave Cor- 
cyra only on promise that Periander would come and _ 
dwell there while he remained the master of Corinth. 
This exchange, however, was prevented. ‘The Cor- 
cyreans, who were apprehensive of the tyranny of Pe- 
riander, murdered Lycophron before he left that island. 
(Herod., 3, 51.)—II. A native of Chalcis, in Eubcea, 
the son of Socles, Sa eas y the ee Le 
of | jum, was a poet and grammarian at the cou 
of oes Philadelphus from B.C. 280 fo B.C. 250, 
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where he formed one of the seven poets known by the 
name of the Tragic Pleiades. (Vid. Alexandrina 
Schola, towards the end of that article.) He is said 
by Ovid to have been killed by an arrow. (Ibis, 531.) 
Lycophron wrote a large number of tragedies, the titles 
of many of which are preserved by Suidas. Only one 
production of his, however, has come down to us, a 
poem classed by the ancients under the head of tragic, 
but more correctly by the moderns under that of Lyr- 
ic verse. (This poem of ‘Lycophron’s is called the 
Alexandra or Cassandra. It is a monologue, in 1474 
verses, in which the Trojan princess Cassandra predicts 
to Priam the overthrow of Ilium, and the misfortunes 
that await the actors in the Trojan war. The work 
is written in Tambic verse, and has no pretensions to 
any poetical merit ; but, at the same time, it forms an 
inexhaustible mine of grammatical, historical, and my- 
thological erudition. Cassandra, in the course of her 
predictions, goes back to the earliest times, and de- 
scends afterward to the reign of Alexander of Macedon. 
There are many digressions, but all contain valuable 
facts, drawn from the history and mythology of other 
nations. The poet has purposely enveloped his poem 
with the deepest obscurity, so much so that it has 
been styled 70 ocxotewvov roinua, ‘the dark poem.” 
There is no artifice to which he does not resort to pre- 
vent his being clearly understood. He never calls any 
_one by his true name; but designates him by some cir- 
cumstances or event in his history. He abounds with 
unusual constructions, separates words which should 
be united, uses strange terms (as, for example, xéAwp, 
ivic, Guvayoc, and dirvua, in place of vidc) ; forms the 
most singular compounds (such as d0eowoAeKtpoc, ai- 
vobaxyevtoc), and indulges also in some of the boldest 
metaphors. The Alexandrean grammarians amassed 
a vast collection of materials for the elucidation of 
what must have appeared to them an admirable pro- 
duction. 'Tzetzes has made a compilation from their 
commentaries, and has thus preserved for us a part at 
least of those illustrations, without which the poem, 
after the lapse of more than 2000 years, would be un- 
intelligible. He has refuted also the opinion that Ly- 
cophron was not the author of the poem. The loss of 
Lycophron’s dramatic pieces is hardly to be regretted, 
if we can form any opinion of his poetic merits from 
the production to which we have just referred. A 
work, however, which he wrote on Comedy (epi Ko- 
p@diac), and which must have been of considerable ex- 
tent, since Athenezus quotes from the 9th book of it, 
would have proved, no doubt, a valuable accession to 
our list of ancient productions, since on this subject 
the learning of Lycophron must have had full scope 
allowed it. The best editions of Lycophron are, that 
printed at Basle, 1546, fol., enriched with the Greek 
commentary of Tzetzes; that of Canter, 8vo, apud 
Commelin., 1596 ; that of Potter, fol., Oxon., 1702, 
and that of Bachmann, Lips., 1828, 2 vols. 8vo. The 
last will-be found to be most complete and useful, since 
it contains, among other swbsidia, the Greek paraphrase. 
Bachmann also published, in 1828, in the second vol- 
ume of his Anecdota Graca, a Lexicon Lycophroneum, 
previously unedited, containing a very ancient collec- 
tion of scholia. (Scholl, Gesch. Gr. Lit., vol. 2, p. 47, 
seqq.) ' 4 


Lycoporis (Avxav 7éAcc), or the ‘ city of wolves,”’. 


a city of Upper Egypt, on the western side of the Nile, 
northwest of Antwopolis. It derived its name from 
the circumstance of extraordinary worship being paid 
here to wolves, which, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
drove back the Ethiopians when they invaded Egypt, 
and pursued them to Elephantina. (Diod. Sic., 1, 
88.) Pliny merely writes the name Lycon as that of 
the city (5, 9), and Hierocles Aicwy. D’Anville, and, 
after him, the French savans who accompanied Bona- 
parte to Egypt, place the site of ancient Lycopolis near 
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vour of the vicinity of Manfaluth, coinciding in this 
with Pococke. (Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 387.) ~ 

Lycoraa, I. one of the earliest names of Parnassus. 
The modern name of the mountain is Znakowra. (Dod- 
well, Tour, vol. 1, p. 189.)—II. A small town on one 
of the highest summits of Parnassus. (Strabo, 423.— 
Pausan., 10, 6.) It appears to have been a place of 
the highest antiquity, since it is stated by the Arun- 
deliah marbles to have been once the residence of Deu- 
calion. Strapo also affirms that it was more ancient 
than Delphi. (Sérab., 418.—Compare Pausan., l. c. 
—Steph. Byz., s. v.—Etym. Mag., s. v.—Schol. ad 
Apollon., Arg., 1, 1490.—Schol. ad Pind., Ol., 9, 68.) 
Among other etymologies, Pausanias states, that the 
neighbouring people fled to it during the deluge of 
Deucalion, being led thither by the howling of wolves 
(AtKwv). Dodwell was informed that there was a vil- 
lage called Liakoura about three hours from Casirz 
(Delphi), which was deserted in winter on account of 
the snow, the inhabitants then descending to the 
neighbouring villages. Some of the peasants of Lia- 
koura informed him that their village possessed con- 
siderable remains of antiquity. (Dodwell, l. c.—Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 161.) ; 

Lycoris, a female to whom Gallus, the friend of 
Virgil, was attached. (Consult remarks on page 646, 
col! 1, near the end.) 

Lycormas, the more ancient name of the Evenus. 
(Strab., 451.) 

Lycostra, a town of Arcadia, on the slope of Mount 
Lyceus, regarded by Patsanias (8, 38) as the most 
ancient city in the world: it still contamed some few 
inhabitants when he made the tour of Arcadia. Dod- 
well is inclined to identify its position with that of 
Agios Grorgios, near the village of Stala, where there 
are walls and other remains which manifest signs of 
the remotest antiquity. (Tour, vol. 2, p. 395.) Gell, 
in his Itinerary of the Morea (p. 101), after having 
spoken of Della Hassan in the road from Sinano to 
Karitena, adds as follows: ‘‘ We descend again to- 
wards the Alpheus. This is the road which Pausanias 
seems to have taken to Lycorma, which must have 
been either on the remarkable peak called Sowrias to 
Castro, or almost on the summit of Diaphorte (Ly- 
ceeus), near the hippodrome, where are the ruins of a 
fortification.” The same writer remarks (Narrative 
of a Journey in the Morea, p. 124), “the peaked 
summit, called Souwrias to Castro, is probably the an- 
cient Lycorma.” (Siebelis, ad Pausan., 8, 38.—Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 336.) 

Lycrus, one of the most considerable cities of Crete, 
situate apparently to the northeast of Prasus, and at 
no great distance from the sea, since Strabo assigns 
to it the haven of Chersonesus. It was already an 
important city in the days of Homer and Hesiod ; and 
Idomeneus, who was a native of the place, obtains 
from it, in Virgil (din., 3, 401), the epithet of Lyc- 
tius. (Compare Homer, Il., 2, 647; 17, 610.) Ac- 
cording to Hesiod (T'heog., 477), Jupiter was brought 
up in Mount Algmus, near Lyctus. We are informed 
by Aristotle (Polit., 2, 8) that Lyctus subsequently 
received a Lacedemonian colony (compare Polyb., 4, 
54), and we learn from Diodorus Siculus that it was 


indebted to the same people for assistance against the 


mercenary troops which Phalecus, the Phocian gen- 
eral, had led into Crete after the termination of the 
Sacred war (16, 62). The lyctians, at a still later 
period, were engaged in frequent hostilities with the 
republic of Gnossus, and succeeded in creating a for- 
midable party in the island against that city. But the 
Gnossians, having taken advantage of their absence 
on a distant expedition, surprised, Lyctus and utterly 
destroyed it. The Lyctians, on their return, were so 
disheartened by this unexpected calamity, that they 
abandoned at once their ancient abodes, and withdrew 


the ma cea Mannert, however, decides in fa- | to the city of Lampe, where they were kindly and hos- 
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“ae received. According to Polybius, they after- 
ard recovered their city, with the aid of the Gortyn- 
ians, who gave them a place named Diatonium, which 
they had taken from the Cnosians (23, 15; 24, 58). 
Strabo also speaks of Lyctus as existing in his time 
(Strab., 479), and elsewhere he states that it was 
eighty stadia from the Libyan Sea. (Strab., 476.) 
The ruins of Lyctus were placed by D’Anville at 
Lassiti; but the exact site, according to the latest 
maps, lies to the northwest of that place, and is called 
Panagia Cardiotissa. (Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol. 
3, p. 388, seqq.) s 
Lycureus, I. a king of Thrace, who, when Bac- 
chus was passing through his country, assailed him so 
furiously that the god was obliged to take refuge with 
* Thetis. Bacchus avenged himself by driving Lycur- 
gus mad, and the latter thereupon killed his own son 
Dryas with a blow of an axe, taking him for a vine- 
branch. The land became, in consequence, steril ; 
and his subjects, having been informed by an oracle 
that it would not regain its fertility until the monarch 
was put to death, bound Lycurgus, and left him on 
Mount Pangeus, where he was destroyed by wild 
horses. (Apollod., 3, 5, 1.)—II. An Athenian orator, 
was one of the warmest supporters of the democratical 
party in the contest with Philip of Macedon. The 
time of his birth is uncertain, but he was older than 
Demosthenes (Liban., Arg. Aristogit.); and if his fa- 
ther was put to death by order of the thirty tyrants 
(Vit. X. Orat., p. 841, B), he must have been born 
_previous to B.C. 404. _ But_ the words of the biogra- 
pher are, as Clinton has justly remarked, ambiguous 
(Fast. Hell., vol. 2,~p. 151), and may imply that it 
was his grandfather who was put to death by the 
thirty. lLycurgus is said to have derived instruction 
from Plato and Isocrates. He took an active part in 
the management of public affairs, and was one of the 
Athenian ambassadors who succeeded (B.C. 343) in 
counteracting the designs of Philip against Ambracia 
and the Peloponnesus. (Demosth., Phil., 3, p. 129, 
ed. Reiske.) He filled the office of treasurer of the 
public revenue for three periods of five years, that is, 
according to the ancient idiom, twelve years (Dtod. 
Sic., 16, 88); and was noted for the integrity and 
ability with which he discharged the duties of his 
office. Béckh (Public Econ. of Athens, vol. 2, p. 183, 
Eng. trans.) considers that Lycurgus was the only 
statesman of antiquity who had a real knowledge of the 
management of finance. He raised the revenue to 
twelve hundred talents, and also erected, during ais 
administration, many public buildings, and completed 
the docks, the armory, the theatre of Bacchus, and 
the Panathenaic course. So great confidence was 
"placed in the honesty of Lycurgus, that many citizens 
confided to his custody large sums ; and, shortly be- 
fore his death, he had the accounts of his public ad- 
ministration engraved on stone, and set up in a part of 
the wrestling-school. An inscription, preserved to the 
present day, containing some accounts of a manager of 
the public revenue, is supposed by Bockh to be a part of 
the accounts of Lycurgus. (Publ. Econ. of Ath., vol.1, 
p- 264.—Corp. Inscript. Grac., vol. 1, p. 250, No. 157.) 
After the battle of Cheronea (B.C. 388), Lycurgus con- 
ducted the accusation against the Athenian general Lys- 
icles. He was one of the orators demanded by Alex- 
ander after the destruction of Thebes (B.C. 335). He 
died about B.C. 323, and was buried in the Academia. 
(Pausan.,1, 29,15.) Fifteen years after his death, 
upon the ascendancy of the democratical party, a de- 
cree was passed by the Athenian people that public 
‘honours should be paid to Lycurgus ; a brazen statue 
of him was erected in the Ceramicus, which was seen 
by Pausanias (1, 8, 3), and the representative of his 
family was allowed the privilege of dining in the Pry- 
‘taneum. This decree, which was proposed by Strat- 
-ocles, has come down to us at the end of the * Lives 
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of the Ten Orators.” Lycurgus is said to have pub- 
lished. fifteen orations (Vit, X. Orat,, p. 843, C._— 
Phot., Cod., 268), of which only one has come down 
to us. This oration, which was delivered B.C. 330, 
1s an accusation of Leocrates (Kara Aewxpdarovc), an 
Athenian citizen, for abandening Athens after the bat- 
tle of, Cheronea, and settling in another Grecian state. 
The eloquence of Lycurgus is greatly praised by Di- 
odorus Siculus (16, 88), but is justly characterized by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus as deficient in ease and 
elegance (vol. 5, p. 433, ed. Reiske). The best edi- 
tions of Lycurgus are, by Taylor, who published it 
with the oration of Demosthenes against Midias, Can- 
tab., 1743, Svo; Osann, Jen., 1821, 8vo; Pinzger, 
Iaps., 1824, 8vo; and Blume, Sund., 1828, 8vo.— 
The best text, however, is that of Bekker, in his “ Or- 
atores Attici.” The oration of Lycurgus is also found 
in the collections of Reiske and Dobson. (Encycel. 
Us. Knowl., vol. 14, p. 212.—Hoffmann, Lex. Biblio- 
graph., vol. 3, p. 68, seq.)—III. A celebrated Spar- 
tan lawgiver, generally supposed to have been the son 
of King Eunomus. ‘The poet Simonides, however, 
following a different genealogy, called him the son of 
Prytanis, who is commonly believed to have been the 
father of Eunomus. The chronological discrepances 
in the accounts of Lycurgus, which struck Plutarch 
as singularly great, do not, on closer inspection, ap- 
pear very considerable. Xenophon, indeed, in a pas- 
sage where it is his object to magnify the antiquity of 
the laws of Sparta, mentions a tradition or opinion, 
that Lycurgus was a contemporary of the Heraclide. 
(Rep. Lac., 10,8.) This, however, ought not, perhaps, 
to be interpreted more literally than the language of 
Aristotle in one of his extant works, where he might 
seem to suppose that the lawgiver lived after the close 
of the Messenian wars. (Polit., 2, 9.) The great 
mass of evidence, including that of Aristotle and Thu- 
cydides, fixes his legislation in the ninth century be- 
fore our era; and the variations within this period, if 
not merely apparent, are unimportant.—-But to return 
to the immediate history of Lycurgus. Eunomus, his 
father, is said to have been killed in a fray which he 
was endeavouring to quell, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Polydectes, who, shortly after, dying child- 
less, left his brother Lycurgus apparently entitled to the 
crown. But, as his brother’s widow was soon discoy- 
ered to be pregnant, he declared his purpose of resign- 
ing his dignity if she should give birth to an heir. The 
ambitious queen, however, if we may believe a piece 
of court-scandal reported by Plutarch, put his virtue to 
a severe test. She secretly sent proposals to him, of 
securing him on the throne, on condition of sharing it 
with him, by destroying the embryo hopes of Sparta. 
Stifling his indignation, he affected to embrace her 
offer ; but, as if tender of her health, bade her do no 
violence to the course of nature: ‘‘ The infant, when 
born, might be easily despatched.” As the time drew 
near, he placed trusty attendants around her person, 
with orders, if she should be delivered of a son, to 
bring the child immediately to him. He happened to 
be sitting at table with the magistrates when his ser- 
vants came in with the newborn prince. Taking the 
infant from their arms, he placed it on the royal seat, 
and, in the presence of the company, proclaimed it King 
of Sparta, and named it Charilaus, to express the joy 
which the event diffused among the people. Though 
proof against so strong a temptation as that which has 
just been described, Lycurgus nevertheless had the 
weakness, it seems, to shrink from a vile suspicion. 
Alarmed lest the calumnies propagated by the incen- 
sed queen-mother and her kinsmen, who charged him 
with a design against the life of his nephew, might 
chance to be seemingly confirmed by the untimely death - 
of Charilaus, he determined, instead of staying to exer- 
cise his authority for the benefit of the young king and 
of the state, to withdraw beyond the ee slander 
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till the maturity of his ward and the birth of an heir 
should have removed every pretext for such imputa- 
tions. ‘Thus the prime of his life, notwithstanding the 
regret, and the repeated invitations of his countrymen, 
was spent in voluntary exile, which, however, he em- 
ployed in maturing a plan, already conceived, for rem- 
edying the evils under which Sparta had long laboured, 
by a great change in its constitution and laws. With 
this view he visited many foreign lands, observed their 
institutions and manners, and conversed with their sa- 
ges. Crete and the laws of Minos are said to have 
been the main object of his study, and a Cretan poet 
one of his instructers in the art of legislation. But the 
Egyptian priests likewise claimed him as their disciple ; 
and reports were not wanting among the later Spartans, 
that he had penetrated as far as India, and had sat at 
the feet of the Bramins. On his return he found the 
disorders of the state aggravated, and the need of a re- 
form more generally felt. Having strengthened his au- 
thority with the sanction of the Délphie oracle, which 
declared his wisdom to transcend the common level of 
humanity, and having secured the aid of a numerous 
party among the leading men, who took up arms to 
support him, he successively procured the enactment 
of a series of solemn ordinances or compacts (hetras), 
by which the civil and military constitution of the com- 
monwealth, the distribution of property, the education 
of the citizens, the rules of their daily intercourse and 
of their domestic life, were to be fixed on a hallow- 
ed and immutable basis. Many of these regulations 
roused a violent opposition, which even threatened the 
life of Lycurgus ; but his fortitude and patience finally 
triumphed over all obstacles, and he lived to see his 
great idea, unfolded in all its beauty, begin its steady 
course, bearing on its front the marks of immortal vig- 
our. His last action was to sacrifice himself to the 
al any of his work. He set out on a jourmey to 

elphi, after having bound his countrymen by an 
oath to make no change in the laws before his re- 
turn. When the last seal had been set to his institu- 
tions by the oracle, which foretold that Sparta should 
flourish as long as she adhered to them, having trans- 
mitted this prediction to his fellow-citizens, he resolved, 
in order that they might never be discharged from 
their oath, to die in a foreign land. ‘The place and 
manner of his death are veiled in an obscurity befit- 
ting the character of the hero: the sacred soils of Del- 
phi, of Crete, and of Elis, all claimed his tomb: the 
Spartans honoured him, to the latest times, with a 
temple arid yearly sacrifices, as a god.—Such are the 
outlines of a story, which is too familiar to be cast 
away as an empty fiction, even if it should be admitted 
that no part of it can bear the scrutiny of a rigorous 
criticism. But the main question is, whether the view 
which it presents of the character of Lycurgus as a 
statesman is substantially correct : and in this respect 
we should certainly be led to regard him in a very dif- 
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erations later than Athemenes, who founded one 
of the Dorian colonies in the island. But, unless 
we imagine that each of these colonies produced its 
Minos or its Lycurgus, we must conclude that they 
merely retained what they brought with them from 
the mother, country. Whether they found the same 
system established already in Crete, depends on the 
question whether a part of its population was alrea- 
dy Dorian. On any other view, the general adoption 
of the laws of Minos in the Dorian cities of Crete, and 
the tenacity with which Lyctus adhered to them, are 
facts unexplained and difficult to understand. The 
contemplation of the Spartan institutions themselves 
seems to justify the conclusion, that they were not so 
much a work of human art and forethought as a form 
of society, originally congenial to the character of 
the Dorian people, and to the situation in which they 
were placed by their new conquests ; and in its lead; 
ing features not even peculiar to this, or to any sin- 
gle branch of the Hellenic nation. This view of the 
subject may seem scarcely to leave room for the in- 
tervention of Lycurgus, and to throw some doubt 
on his individual existence: so that Hellanicus, who 
made no mention of him, and referred his institutions 
to Eurysthenes and Procles, would appear to have been 
much more correctly informed, or to have had a much 
clearer insight into the truth than the later historians, 
who ascribed everything Spartan to the more cele- 
brated lawgiver. But, remarkable as this variation is, 
it cannot be allowed to outweigh the concurrent testi- 
mony of the other ancient writers ; from which we at 
least conclude, that Lycurgus was not an imaginary 
or symbolical person, but one whose name marks an 
important epoch in the history of his country. ‘Through 
all the conflicting accounts of his life, we may distin- 
guish one fact, which is unanimously attested, and 
seems independent of all minuter discrepances—that 
by him Sparta was delivered from the evils of anarchy 
or misrule, and that from this date she began a long 
period of tranquillity and order. (Zhirlwall’s History 
of Greece, vol. 1, p. 293, segg.)—For an account of 
the legislation of Lycurgus, consult the article Sparta. 
Lycvs, a king of Beeotia, successor to his brother 
Nycteus, who left no male issue. He was intrusted 
with the government during the minority of Labdacus, 
the son of the daughter of Nycteus. (Vid. Antiope.) 
Lypia, a country of Asia Minor, situate between 
the waters of the Hermus and Meander, to the north 
and south, while to the east it was conterminous with 
the greater Phrygia. Within these limits was inclu- 
ded the kingdom of the Lydian monarchs, before the 
conquests of Croesus and of his ancestors had spread 
‘that name and dominion from the coast of Caria to the 
Buxine, and from the Meander to the Halys. The 
celebrity of Creesus, and his wealth and power, have 
‘certainly conferred on this part of Asia Minor a greater 
interest than any other portion of that extensive coun 


ferent light, if it’ should appear that the institutions |:try possesses, Troas perhaps excepted ; and we be- 
which he is supposed to have collected with so much| come naturally anxious to ascend from this state of 


labour, and to have founded with so much difficulty, 
were in existence long we birth ; and not only 
in Crete, but in Sparta; nor in Sparta only, but in other 
Grecian states. And this we believe to have been the 
case with every important part of these institutions. 
As to most of those, indeed, which were common to 
Crete and Sparta, it seems scarcely to admit a doubt, 
and is equally evident, whether we acknowledge or 
deny that some settlements of the Dorians in Crete 
receded the conquest of Peloponnesus. It was at 
yetus, a Laconian colony, as Aristotle informs us, 
that the institutions wee Lycurgus was supposed to 
have taken for his model flourished longest in their 
original purity: and hence some of the ancients con- 
tended that they” were transferred from Laconia to 
Crete ; an argument which Ephorus thought to con- 
fute, by remarking, that Lycurgus lived five gen- 
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opulence and dominion to the primitive and ruder pe- 
riod from which it drew its existence. In this inqui- 
ry, however, we are unfortunately little likely to suc- 
ceed; the clew which real history affords us for tracing 
the fortunes of Lydia through the several dynasties 
soon fails, and we are left to the false and perplexing 
directions which fable and legendary stories supply. 
‘The sum of what we have is this: that Lydia, or that 
ee of Asia Minor already specified, appears to 

ave been governed, for a much greater space of time. 
than any other part of that country, by a line of sover- 
eigns, broken, it is true, into several dynasties, but con- 
tinuing without interruption, it seems, for several cen- 
turies, and thus affording evidence of the higher civil- 
ization and prosperity of their empire.—Our sources 
of information respecting the history of Lydia are al- 
most entirely derived from Herodotus, and the high 
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name which he bears doubtless attaches great respect- 
ability.to his testimony ; but as we have no opportu- 
nity of weighing his authenticity on this particular sub- 
ject, from being unacquainted with the sources whence 
he drew his information, and also from having no par- 
allel historian with whom to compare his account, it is 
evident we cannot place such dependance on his Lydi- 
an history as on that of Egypt, Babylon, and Persia. 
Our suspicions, of course, will be increased, if we find 
that the circumstances he relates are incredible in 
themselves, and at variance also with other authorities. 
Time.has unfortunately deprived us of the Lydian an- 
nals of Xanthus, a native of the country, somewhat an- 
terior to Herodotus, and whose accounts were held in 
great estimation for accuracy and fidelity by sound 
judges (Dion. Hal., Rom. Ant., 1, 30.— Strab., 579, 
628, 680, &c.); but from incidental fragments pre- 
served by later writers we are led to infer, that he 
had frequently adopted traditions materially differing 
from those which Herodotus followed, and that his 
history also, as might be expected, contained several 
important facts unknown to the latter, or which it did 
not enter into the plan of his work to insert.—The 
general account which we gather from Herodotus re- 
specting the origin of the Lydian nation, is this: he 
states that the country known in his time, by the name 
of Lydia, was previously called Mzonia, and the peo- 
ple Mzones. (Herodotus, 1, 7.—Id., 7, 74.) This 
seems confirmed by Homer, who nowhere mentions 
the Lydians, but numbers the Mzonian forces among 
the allies of Priam, and assigns to them a country 


which is plainly the Lydia of subsequent writers. (J1.,. 


2, 864, segg.) Herodotus further states, that the name 
of the Lydians was derived from Lydus, a son of Atys, 
one of the earliest sovereigns of the country, and in 
this particular he closely agrees with Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, however he may differ from him in other 
considerable points. But the period to be assigned to 
this Lydus is a subject likely to baffle for ever the re- 
searches of the ablest chronologist. Herodotus in- 
forms us, that, after a number of generations, which 
he does not pretend to reckon, the crown passed from 
the line of Lydus, son of Atys, to that of Hercules. 
This hero, it is said, had a son by a slave of Jardanus, 
who was then apparently sovereign of Lydia; and 
this son, succeeding to the throne by the command of 
an oracle, became the author of a new dynasty, which 
reigned through two-and-twenty generations, and du- 
ring the space of 505 years. (Herod., 1,7.) The 
introduction of the name of Hercules indicates at once 
that we have shifted our ground from history to my- 
thology and fiction. The doubts and suspicions which 
now arise are rather increased than lessened on in- 
specting the list of the lineal descendants of Hercules 
who reigned at Sardis. Well might Scaliger exclaim 
with astonishment when he saw the names of Ninus 
and Belus following. almost immediately after that of 
Hercules their ancestor. (Scal., Can. Isagog., lib. 
3, p. 327.) It has been supposed that these names 
imply.some distant connexion between the Lydian 
dynasty of the Heraclide and the Assyrian empire ; 
and there are some curious traditions preserved, ap- 
parently by Xanthus, in his histony of Lydia, which 
go some way towards supporting this hypothesis. It 
. is probable that the original population of Lydia came 
from Syria and Palestine, and the Scriptural name 
of Lud -or Ludim may have some connexion with 
this. In such a case we shall be no longer surprised 
to find Ninus and Belus among the sovereigns of the 
country. . But whatever connexion may have existed 
between the Lydians andthe nations to the east of 
the Euphrates, and from whatever quarter the origi- 
nal population may have come, it is evident that the 


_ Lydians in the time of Herodotus were no longer 
the earlier inhabitants of the ancient Mzonia. They 


had come from Thrace and Macedon with the Phrygi- 
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ans, Carians, and Mysians, and were much _inter- 
mingled with the Pelasgi, Leleges, Caucones, and 
other primitive tribes—We now come to a period 
when the records of Lydia are more sure and faithful. 
Candaules, whom the Greeks named Myrsilus, was 
the last sovereign of the Heraclid dynasty. He was 
assassinated, as Herodotus relates, by his queen and 
Gyges. The latter succeeded to the vacant throne, 
and became the founder of a new line of kings. Un- 
der his reign it is probable that the mines of Tmolus 
and other parts of Lydia were first brought into ac- 
tivity. This would account for the fabulous stories 
which are related respecting him and his extraordinary 
wealth. (Cvc., Off., 3,9.) Under this sovereign, the 
Lydian empire had already made considerable progress 
in several districts of Asia Minor. Its sway extended 
over a great part of Mysia, Troas, and the shores of 
the. Hellespont (Strabo, 590), and before his death 
Gyges had succeeded in annexing to his dominions 
the cities of Colophon and Magnesia. (Herod., 1, 14. 
—WNic. Damasc., Excerpt.) After Gyges came, in 
succession, Ardys, Sadyattes, Alyattes, and Creesus. 
With Croesus ended the line-of the Mermnadz, and 
Lydia became, on his dethronement, annexed by Cy- 
rus to the Persianempire. (Vid. Cresus.) The Lyd- 
ians had previously been a warlike people, but from 
this time they degenerated totally, and became the 
most voluptuous and effeminate of men. (Hergd., 1, 
79.—Id., 1, 155, seqgg.— Athenaus, 2, p. 515, seq.) 
They were celebrated for their skill in music and other 
arts, and are said to have invented games, and to have 
been the first to coin money. (Atheneus, 14, p. 617, 
634.—Jd., 10,-p. 482.—Herod., 1, 94.) The con- 
quest of Lydia, so far from really increasing the power 
of the Persians, tended rather to weaken it, by soften- 
ing their manners, and rendering them as effeminate 
as the subjects of Croesus ; a contagion from which 
the Ionians had already suffered. ‘The great wealth 
and fertility of the country have always caused it to be 
considered the most valuable portion of Asia Mincr, 
and its government was probably the highest mark of 
distinction and trust which the King of Persia could 
bestow upon a subject. In the division of the empire 
made by Darius, the Lydians and some small tribes, 
apparently of Meonian origin, together with the Mysi- 
ans, formed the second satrapy, and paid into the royal 
treasury the yearly sum of 500 talents. (Herod., 3, 
90.) Sardis was the residence of the satrap, who ap- 
pears rather to have been the king’s lieutenant in 
lower Asia, and superior to the other governors. Lyd- 
ia, somewhat later, became the, principal seat of the 
power usurped by the younger Cyrus, and, after his 
overthrow, was committed to the government of his 
enemy Tissaphernes. (Xen., Anab., 1, 1.—Jd., Hist. 
Gr., 1, 5.—Id. 1b., 3, 1.) After the death of Alexan- 
der we find it subject for a time to Antigonus ; then 
to Achwus, who caused himself to be declared king at 
Sardis, but was subsequently conquered and put to 
death by Antiochus. (Poly)., 5, 57,4.) Lydia, after © 
the defeat of the latter sovereign by the Romans at 
Magnesia, was annexed by them to the dominions of 
Eumenes. (Liv., 38,39.) At a later period it formed 
a principal part of the pro-consular province of Asia 
(Plin., 5, 29), and still retained its name through all 
the vicissitudes of the Byzantine empire; when it 


finally passed under the dominion of the Turks, who 
now call its northern portion Sarowkhan, and the south- 
em Aidin. (Cramer’s Asia Mz vol. 1, p. 413, 
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origin of the Etrurian civilization, 
Hetruria. 4 eae 
Lypus, I. a son of Ate from whom Lydia is said 
by Herodotus to have deri ed its name. (Vid. Lydia.) 
II. Johannes Laurentius, a nage Philadelphia in 
Lydia (whence his name Lydus), was born AD. 490. 
He filled various civil offices in the peleee of the Greek . 
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emperors at Constantinople, and under Justinian he 
attained to the rank of Cornicularius. He was re- 
garded as a man of erudition, and a.good writer both 
in prose and verse. Among other productions, he com- 
posed a work on the Roman Magistrates, Iepi dpyov 
THC ‘Papyaiwy roAteiac. This work, important for the 
light which it throws on Roman antiquities, was re- 
garded as lost, until Choiseul-Gouffier, French ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, and the celebrated Villoison, 
discovered, in 1784, a manuscript of it in the library of 
Prince Constantine Morusi. This manuscript, which 
is of the 10th century, belongs to the King of France, 
Morusi having presented it to Choiseul-Gouffier, who, 
after the death of Villoison, directed Fuss and Hase 
to edit it. Their edition appeared in 1812, with a 
learned commentary on the life and writings of Lydus 
by Hase. To this must be added the critical epistle 
of Fuss to Hase, Bonne, 1821. Niebuhr calls the 
work of Lydus a new and rich source of Roman his- 
tory. Another work of Lydus’s was entitled [epi dco- 
onuevav, “On Prodigies.” In this he has collected 
together all that was known in the days of Justinian of 
the science of augury, as practised by the Tuscans and 
Romans. 
in Latin, made by the “‘ Venerable Bede,” and by two 
fragments in Greek, published, the one under the title 
of ’E@juepoc Bpovtockoria, ‘* Thunder for each day,” 
and the other under that of Ilepi cetopav,  Concern- 
ing Earthquakes.” ‘The first of these is merely a trans- 
lation of a passage extracted from the work of P. Ni- 
gidius Figulus, the contemporary of Cicero. The 
treatise on prodigies itself, however, is not lost, but 
exists, though in a mutilated state, in the same manu- 
script of Choiseul-Gouffier from which the’ work on 
magistrates was made known to the learned world. 
We have also a third fragment, a species of Calendar, 
but only in a Latin translation.—The fragment ’E@7je- 
po¢ Bpovrockoria was published among the Varieé 
Lectiones of Rutgersius, Lugd. Bat., 1618, 4to, p. 
247, and that Ilep: cevoudv by Schow, in his edition of 
Lydus’s work Iépi yyvév. The Calendar is given 
in the Uranologiwm of Petavius, Paris, 1630, fol., p. 
94, In 1823, Hase published the work itself on Prod- 
igies, from the manuscript just mentioned. Lastly, 
we have a work by Lydus, ‘“‘ On the Months,” Iepi 
-pnvév. The main work itself is lost, but there exist 


_ two abridgments, one by an unknown hand, the other 


by Maximus Planudes. It contaims many particulars 
relative to the mythology and antiquities of the Greeks 
and Romans. It was originally published by Schow, 
ups., 1794, and has since been edited by Reether, 
Inps., 1827. The best edition of Lydus is by Bekker, 
Bonn, 1837, and forms part of the “ Corpus Serip- 
torum Historie Byzantine.” 

Lyepamis or Lyepimus, I. a Naxian, who aided 
Pisistratus in recovering his authority at Athens, and 
received as a recompense the government of his native 
island. (Herod., 1, 61, 64.)—II. The father of Ar- 
temisia, the celebrated Queen of Halicarnassus. (He- 
rod., 7, 99.)—II1. A tyrant of Caria, son of Pisinde- 
lis, who reigned in the time of Herodotus at Halicar- 
nassus. He put to death the poet Panyasis. 
otus fled from his native city in order to avoid his tyr- 
anny, and afterward aided in -deposing him. (Vid. 
Herodotus. ) . 

Lye¥es. Vid. Liguria. 

Lyncgus, I. (two syllables), son of Aphareus, was 
among the hunters of the Caledonian boar, and was also 
one of the Argonauts. According to the old legend, 
he was so sharp-sighted as to have been able to see 
through the earth, and also to distinguish objects at 
the distance of many miles. He was slain by Pollux. 
(Vid. Castor.)—Palephatus (de Incred., c. 10) has ex- 
plained the fable of Lynceus” seeing objects beneath the 
‘earth, by supposing him to have been the first who car- 
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with a lamp, he thus saw things under the ground. 
Pliny assigns the following reason for Lynceus being 
fabled tobe so keen-sighted. ‘‘ Novissimam vero pri- 
mamque (Lunam) eadem die vel nocte, nullo alio in 
signo quam Arete, conspict ; 1d quoque paucis mor- 
talium contigit. Et inde fama cernendi Lynceo.” 
(Plin., 2, 17.)—II. One of the fifty sons of Augyptus. 
He obtained Hypermnestra for his bride, and was the 
only one of the fifty whose life was spared by his spouse. 
(Vid. Danaus and Hypermnestra.) , 

Lyrnessus, I. a city of Troas, mentioned by Ho- 
mer, and situate to the south of Adramyttium. It dis- 
appeared along with Thebe, and left no trace of its ex- 
istence beyond the celebrity which the Iliad has con- 
ferred upon it. Pliny asserts, that it stood on the 
banks of the little river Evenus, whence, as we learn 
from Strabo (614), the Adramytteni derived their sup- 
ply of water. (Compare Plin., 5, 32.) In Strabo’s 
time, the vestiges of both Thebe and Lyrnessus were 
still pointed out to travellers; the one at a distance 
of sixty stadia to the north, the other, eighty stadia to 
the south of Adramyttium. (Strab., 612.—Cramer’s 
Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 129.)—II. A town of Pam- 
phylia, between Phaselis and Attalea, on the coast. 
It was founded, as Callisthenes affirmed, by the Cili- 
cians of Troas, who quitted their country and settled 
on the Pamphylian coast. (Strab., 667.) The Sta- 
diasmus has a place in the same interval, named Lyr- 
nas, which is probably the Lyrnessus of Strabo. It is 
said to retain the name of E'rnatia. (Cramer’s Asia 
Minor, vol. 2, p. 278.) 

Lysanper, I. a Spartan, who rose to eminence to- 
wards the end of the Peloponnesian war, and was 
placed in command of the Lacedemonian troops, on 
the coast of Asia Minor, B.C. 407. - Having about 
him little of the old Spartan severity, and being ready 
to sacrifice that personal and national pride and inflex- 
ibility, which were the peculiar characteristics of the 
Spartan institutions, to personal or national interests, 
he gained in an unusual degree the regard and confi- 
dence of his Persian allies. This he used to the best 
advantage, by seizing a favourable moment to obtain 
from the younger Cyrus, the Persian viceroy in Asia 
Minor, in place of any personal advantage, the addition 
of an obolus daily (somewhat more than two cents of 
our money) to every seaman in the Peloponnesian 
fleet. During his year’s command he defeated the 
Athenian fleet commanded by Antiochus, as lieuten- 
ant of Alcibiades, at Notium. In September, B.C. 
406, he was superseded by Callicratidas, who was de- 
feated and slain in the memorable battle of Arginuse. 
The allies then petitioned that Lysander might be re- 
appointed. It was contrary to Spartan law to intrust 
a fleet. twice to the same person; but this difficulty 
was evaded, by nominating another individual as com- 
mander-in-chief, and sending Lysander as lieutenant 
with the command in Asia. He soon justified the 
preference by gaining the decisive victory of A®gos- 
potamos, in the Hellespont, where 170 Athenian ships 
were taken. ‘This, in effect, finished the war. Re- 
ceiving, as he went, the submission of her allies, Ly- 
sander proceeded leisurely to Athens, and blockaded 
her ports, while the Spartan kings marched into Atti- 
ca and invested the city, which, unassaulted, was re- 
duced by the sure process of famine. The capitulation 
being settled, B.C. 404, Lysander had the proud satis- 
faction of entering as victor the Pireus or harbour of 
Athens, which had been unviolated by the presence of 
an enemy since the Persian invasion. His services 
and reputation gained for him corresponding weight at 
Sparta ; and, on occasion of the contested succession, 
his influence was powerful in raising Agesilaus to the 
throne. He accompanied that eminent statesman and 
soldier during his first campaign in Asia, where his pop- 
ularity and renown threw his superior into the shade ; 
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ducted himself with temper and wisdom. About B.C. 
396 he returned to Sparta. In the following year, on 
occasion of a quarrel with Thebes, he was sent into Pho- 
cis to collect contingents from the northern allies, a task 
for which his name and popularity rendered him pecu- 
liarly fit. Having done this, and being on his way to 
join the Lacedemonian army, he was surprised and slain 
by the Thebans at Haliartus in Beeotia. The force 
which he had collected was dispersed, and the war at 
once came to an end, with no credit to the Lacedemo- 
nians, B.C. 395.—It is said that, urged by. ambitious 
hopes, he-meditated a scheme for abolishing the hered- 
itary right of the descendants of Hercules, and render- 
ing the Spartan throne elective, and that he had tamper- 
ed largely with different oracles to promote his scheme. 
Xenophon, however, a contemporary historian, makes 
no mention of this rumgur, ‘The subject has \been 
discussed by Thirlwall, in an Appendix to the fourth 
volume of his History of Greece. This writer thinks 
that Lysander actually formed such a project ; and that 
the same motive which induced the Spartan government 
to hush up the affair, would certainly have led Xeno- 
phon-carefully to avoid all allusion to it. (Hist. of Gr., 
vol. 4, p. 461.)—We have a Life of Lysander from Plu- 
tarch, and another from Nepos. (Plut., Vit. Lys. — 
Nep., Vet. Lys.—Xen., Hist. Gr.—Enc. Us. Knowl, 
vol. 14, p. 227.)—II. One of the ephori in the reign of 
Agis.—III. A grandson of Lysander. (Pausan., 3, 6.) 
Lysias, one of the ten Athenian orators, was,born at 
Athens B.C. 458. His father Cephalus was a native 
of Syracuse, who settled at Athens during the time 
of Pericles. Cephalus was a person of considerable 
wealth, and lived on intimate terms with Pericles and 
Socrates; and his house is the supposed scene of 
the celebrated dialogues relative to Plato’s Republic. 
Lysias, at the age of fifteen, went to Thurii in Italy, 
with his brother Polemarchus, at the first foundation 
ofthe colony. Here he remained for thirty-two years ; 
but, in consequence of his supporting the Athenian in- 
terests, he was obliged to leave Italy after the failure 
of the Athenian expedition to Sicily He returned to 
Athens B.C. 411, and carried on, in partnership with 
his brother Polemarchus, an extensive manufactory of 
shields, in which they employed as many as 120 slaves. 
Their wealth excited the cupidity of the thirty tyrants ; 
their house was attacked one evening by an armed 
force while Lysias was entertaining a few friends at 
supper; their property was seized; and Polemarchus 
was taken to prison, where he was shortly after execu- 
ted (B.C. 404). Liysias, by bribing some of the sol- 
diers, escaped to the Pirwus, and sailed thence to Me- 
gara. He has given us a graphic account of his es- 
cape in his oration against Eratosthenes, who had been 
one of the thirty tyrants. lLysias actively assisted 
Thrasybulus in his enterprise against the Thirty ; he 
supplied him with a large sum of money from his own 
resources and those of his friends, and hired a consid- 
erable body of soldiers at his own expense. In return 
for these services Thrasybulus proposed a decree, by 
which the rights of citizenship should be conferred 
upon Lysias ; but, in consequence of some informality, 
this decree was never carried into effect. He was, 
however, allowed the peculiar privileges which were 
sometimes granted to resident aliens (namely, ico- 
téeva). Lysias appears to have died about B.C. 
378.—The author of the Life of Lysias attributed to 
Plutarch mentions 425 orations of his, 230 of which 
were allowed to be genuine. There remain only 34, 
which are all forensic, and remarkable for the method 
which reigns in them. The purity, the perspicuity, 
the grace and simplicity which characterize the orations 
of Lysias, would have raised him to the highest rank 
in the art had they been coupled with the force and 
energy of Demosthenes. His style is elegant without 
being overloaded with ornament, and always preserves 
its tone. In the art of narration, Dionysius of Hali- 
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carnassus considers him superior to all orators in be- 


ing distinct, probable, and persuasive ; but, at the same 
time, admits that his composition is better adapted to 
private litigation than to important causes. The text 
of his harangues, as we now have it, is extremely cor- 
rupt. His masterpiece is the funeral oration in hon- 
our of those Athenians, who, having been sent to the 
aid of the Corinthians under the command of Iphicra- 
tes, perished in battle. Lysias is said to have deliver- 
ed only one of the orations which he wrote. Accord- 
ing to Snidas and other ancient writers, he also wrote 
some treatises on the art of Oratory, which art he is 
said by Cicero (Brut., 12) to have taught, and also 
discourses on love. There is still extant a treatise on 
love which bears the name of Lysias, and which has 
been edited by Haenish, Lips., 1827; but this work 
evidently belongs to a much later period in Greek lit- 
erature. The best edition of Lysias, for the text, is 
that of Bekker, in his Oratores Ailici. Useful editions 
have also been published by Taylor, 8vo, Cantab., 
1740; Auger, 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1783; Reiske, in 
the Corpus Oratorum Grecorum, Lips., 1772, 2 vols. 
8vo; and Dobson, in the Oratores Attici, Lond., 1828, 
2 vols. 8vo. (Hncycl. Us. Knowl., vol: 14, p. 228.— 
Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 207.) 

Lystmacnia, I. a city in the Thracian Chersonese, 
founded by Lysimachus, near the site of Cardia, then 
fast declining in prosperity, and the inhabitants of 
which latter place were transferred hither by him. 
(Diod. Sic., 20, 29:—Scymn., Ch., 702.)- On his 
death Lysimachia fell successively into the hands of 
Seleucus, and Ptolemy, and Philip of Macedon. (Po- 
lyb., 18, 34.) It afterward suffered considerably from 
the attacks of the Thracians, and was nearly in ruins 
when it was restored by Antiochus, king of Syria. 
(Liv., 33, 38.—Polyb., 23, 34.) On the defeat of that 
monarch by the Romans, it was bestowed by them on 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus. (Polyb., 22,5.) Lysi- 
machia continued to exist in the time of Pliny (4, 11), 
and still later, in the time of Justinian. (Amm. Mar- 
ceil., 22, 8.—Procop., de edif., 4, 10.) But in the 
middle ages the name was lost in that of Hexamilion, 
a fortress constructed probably out of its ruins, and so 
called, doubtless, from the width of the isthmus on 
which Lysimachia had stood. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
7, 202.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p 326.)—II. 
A town of Aitolia, near a lake named Hydra, and be- 
tween Arsinoé and Pleuron. (Strabo, 460.) 

LysimAcuus, one of the officers of Alexander the 
Great, was born of an illustrious Macedonian family. 
(Juston, 15, 3.) In the general distribution of the 
provinces or satrapies among the chief Macedonian of- 
ficers after the death of Alexander, Lysimachus re- 
ceived Thrace and the neighbouring countries. It was 
not, however, without difficulty that he obtained pos- 
session of the province which had been assigned him: 
he was vigorously opposed by Seuthes, king-of Thrace, 
and other native princes, and it was some time before 
his power was firmly established in that country. In 
B.C. 314 he joined Cassander, Ptolemy, and Seleucus, 
in their endeavour to check the power of Antigonus ; 
but he does not appear to have been able to take an ac- 
tive part against Antigonus, in consequence of the revolt 
of many Thracian tribes, who had been excited by the 
latter to make war upon him. The peace which was 
made between the contending parties, B.C. 311, last- 
ed only for a short time ; and the war was continued, 
with various. success, till the conquests of Demetrius, 
the son of Antigonus, in Greece, roused the confeder- 
ates to make more vigorous exertions ; and Lysima- 
chus accordingly marched into Asia Minor, where he 
took several places, and acquired immense plunder. 
Antigonus hastened to meet him, but could not force 
him toa battle. In the following year, Lysimachus, 


having formed a- junction with the forces of Seleucus ~ 
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Phrygia, where a bloody battle was fought, in which 
Antigonus was slain and his army totally defeated. 
The dominions of Antigonus were divided among the 
conquerors, and Lysimachus obtained the northwestern 
part of Asia Minor. He shortly after married Arsinoe, 
the sister of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, although his el- 
dest son Agathocles had already married Lysandra, the 
half sister of Arsinoé. In B.C. 286 he obtained pos- 
session of the throne of Macedon, and obliged Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, who had laid claims to that country, 
to retire to his native dominions. Hitherto the ca- 
reer of Lysimachus appears to have been a fortunate 
one, but the latter part of his life was imbittered by 
family dissensions and intestine commotions. Arsinoé, 
fearful lest her children should be exposed, after the 
death of her husband, to the violence of Agathocles, 
persuaded Lysimachus to put him to death. Agathocles 
had been an able and successful general; he was also 
a great favourite with the people, who deeply resent- 
ed his death ; and Lysimachus found himself involved 
in almost open war with his own subjects. Lysandra, 
the widow of Agathocles, fled to Babylon, and entreated 
Seleucus to make war against Lysimachus. The Sy- 
rian king was willing enough to take advantage of the 
troubled state of his rival’s kingdom ; but Lysimachus, 
anticipating his intentions, marched into Asia, and fell 
in a battle with the forces of Seleucus, in the seventi- 
eth year of his age according to Appian (Bell. Syr., 
ce. 64), or in his seventy-fourth according to Justin 
(17, 1.—Compare Plut., Vit. Demetr.—Justin.—Pau- 
san., 1, 9, seq:). "The town of Lysimachia was found- 
ed by this monarch. (Vid. Lysimachia.—Encycl. Us. 
Knowl., vol. 14, p. 228.) 

Lysirrvs, I. a celebrated sculptor and statuary, born 
at Sicyon, and placed by Pliny in the 114th Olympiad, 
B.C. 324. He was contemporary, therefore, with Al- 
exander the Great. Lysippus was at first a worker in 
brass, and then applied himself to the art of painting, 
until his talent and inclinations led him to fix upon the 
profession of a sculptor. He was particularly distin- 
guished for his statues in bronze, which are said to 
have been superior to all other works of a similar kind. 
He introduced great improvements into his art, by ma- 
king the head smaller, and giving the body a more 
easy and natural position, than was usual in the works 
of his predecessors. Pliny informs us, that his statues 

_were admired, among other things, for the beautiful 
manner in which the hair was always executed. (Plin., 
34, 8.) Lysippus is said to have been self-taught, and 
to have attained his excellence by studying nature 
alone. His talents were appreciated by his contem- 
poraries ; the different cities of Greece were anxious 
to obtain his works ; and Alexander is reported to have 
said, that no one should paint him but Apelles, and no 
one represent him in bronze except Lysippus. (Plin., 
7, 37.—Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 5,12.) His reputation 
survived his death; many of his most valuable works 
were brought to Rome, in which city they were held 
in so much esteem, that Tiberius is said to have al- 
most excited an insurrection by removing a statue. of 
Lysippus, called Apoxyomenos, from the warm baths 
of Agrippa to his own palace.—Lysippus is said to 
have executed 610 statues, all of the greatest merit 
(Plin., 34, 7), many of which were colossal figures. 
Pliny, Pausanias, Strabo, and Vitruvius have preserved 
long lists of his works ; of which the most celebrated 
appear to have been, various statues of Alexander, ex- 
ecuted at different periods of his life ; a group of eques- 
trian statues of those Greeks who fell at the battle of 
the Granicus; the Sun drawn in a chariot by four 
horses, at Rhodes; a colossal statue at Tarentum; a 
statue of Hercules, at Alyzia in Acarnania, which was 
afterward removed to Rome; anda statue of Oppor- 
tunity (Kavpd¢), represented as a youth, with wings on 
his ankles, on the point of flying from the earth — 
_ Among a Sale pupils of Lysippus, the most 
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celebrated was Chares, who executed the Colossus at 
Rhodes. (Junius, de Pict. Vet. Catal., p. 109, seqq. 
—Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 
14, p. 228, seg.)—II. A painter, whose country is un- 
certain, but who appears to have been acquainted with 
the art-of enamelling ; for on one of his pictures kept 
at Adgina, there was inscribed the word évéxaev. 
(Plin., 35, 11.—Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Lysis, a native of Tarentum, and member of the 
Pythagorean sect. He and Philolaus were the only 
two disciples of Pythagoras who escaped the destruc- 
tion of the school of Crotona. ‘Lysis upon this re- 
tired to Thebes, where he ended his days, and where 
he is said to have had the illustrious Epaminondas for 
a pupil. It is difficult, however, to reconcile this fact 
with the’established chronology, although it is vouched 
for by the best writers. Epaminondas was born 412 
B.C.; and, supposing that Lysis was only 20 years 
old at the death of Pythagoras, he must have been 120 
years of age when Epaminondas was first old enough 
to profit by his instruction. In making this calcula- 
tion we suppose that Pythagoras died B.C.496. The 
anachronism, however, becomes still more glaring, if, 
with Nauze and Freret, we fix the birth of Pythagoras 
at B.C. 460. Supposing, on the other hand, that this 
philosopher was born B.C. 576, which is the other ex- 
treme, Lysis must still have been 105 years old when 
Epaminondas was 16. It is better, therefore, to sup- 
pose that there were two Pythagoreans named Lysis, 
who have been confounded by the ancient writers.— 
To Lysis are ascribed by some the “Golden Verses” 
of Pythagoras. (Burette, Mem. de l’ Acad. des Inscr., 
&c., vol. 13, p. 226.) He wrote a commentary on 
the doctrine of his master, and also a letter to Hippar- 
chus of Tarentum, reproaching him for his indiscretion 
in having divulged the secrets of their common mas- 
ter. This latter production has come down to us, and 
may be found among the Greek epistles collected by 
Aldus, and also among the Pythagorean fragments in 
Casaubon’s edition of Diogenes Laertius. (Schdll, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 304.) Many of the MSS. 
and early editions of Nepos (Vit. Epam., c. 2), give 
the reading Lysiam instead of Lysim, on which varia- 
tion consult the notes of Bos and Fischer. 

LysisTritvs, a statuary of Sicyon, who flourished 
in the 114th Olympiad. He was the brother of the 
celebrated Lysippus, (Plin., 35, 12, 44.) He is said 
to have been the first artist that made use of gypsum 
moulds for wax casts. (Plin., l. c.) 

Lysrra, a city of Asia Minor, placed by Ptolemy 
in Isauria; but, according to Pliny, Hierocles, and 
the Acts of the Apostles, it’belonged to Lycaonia. It 
was in the vicinity of Derbe. Leake has the following 
remarks relative to its site, which go to confirm the 
opinion of Ptolemy: ‘ Lystra appears to have been 
nearer than Derbe to Iconium; for St. Paul, leaving 
that city, proceeds first to Lystra and thence to Derbe, 
and in like manner returns to Lystra, to Iconium, and 
to Antiochia of Pisidia. And this seems to agree with 
the arrangement of Ptolemy, who places Lystra in 
Isauria, and near Isaura, which seems evidently to 
have occupied some part of the valley of Sidy Shehr 
or Bey-Shehr. Under the Greek empire, Homonada, 
Isaura, and Lystra, as well as Derbe and Laranda, 
were all included in the consular province of Lyca- 
onia, and were bishoprics of the metropolitan see of 
Iconium. ‘The similarity of names induced me first 
to believe that Lystra was situated at the modern Illi- 
sera; but we find, as well in the civil arrangement 
of the cities in Hierocles, as in two ecclesiastical lists 
in the Notitia Episcopatuum, that Lystra and Ilistra 
were distinct places. I am inclined to think that the 
vestiges of Lystra may be sought for, with the greatest 
probability of success, at or near Wiran Khatoun or 
Khatoun Serai, about 30 miles to the southward of 
Iconium.” (Journal, p. 102.) ie 
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Maca, I. a people of Africa who occupied the coast 
to the northwest of and near the Greater Syrtis. They 
are thought to have been the same with those named 
Syrtites by Pliny. Herodotus states that they had a 
curious custom of leaving only a tuft of hair in the 
centre of their head, carefully shaving the rest, and 
that, when they went to war, they used the skins of 
ostriches instead of shields (4,175). The river Cinyps 
flowed through their territory. (Compare Diod. Sic., 
3, 48.)—II. A people of Arabia Deserta, on a pro- 
jection of land where the Sinus Persicus is narrowest. 
Ptolemy calls the promontory Assabo: its modern 
name, however, Cape Mussendon, bears some faint 
resemblance to that of the Mace. (Bischoff und Mol- 
ler, Worierb. der Geogr., s. v.) ‘ 

Maciris, an ancient name of Crete. 

Maceponia, a country of Europe, lying to the west 
of Thrace, and north and northeast of Thessaly. The 
boundaries of this country varied at different times. 
When Strabo wrote, Macedonia included a considera- 
ble part of Illyria and Thrace ; but Macedonia Proper 
may be considered as separated from Thessaly, on the 
south, by the Cambunian Mountains ; from Illyria, on 
the west, by the great mountain chain called Scardus 
and Bernus, and which, under the name of Pindus, 
also separates Thessaly from Epirus; from Meesia, on 
the north, by the mountains called Orbelus and Sco- 


* mius, which run at right angles to Scardus ; and from 


Thrace, on the east, by the river Strymon. The Ma- 
cedonia of Herodotus, however, was still more limited, 
as is afterward mentioned. Macedonia Proper, as 
defined above, is watered by three rivers of considera- 
ble size, the Axius, Lydias, and Haliacmon, all which 
flow into the Sinus Thermaicus, the modern Gulf of 
Saloniki. The whole of the district on the seacoast, 
and to a considerable .distance into the interior, be- 
tween the Axius and the Haliacmon, is very low and 
marshy.—The origin and early history of the Macedo- 
nians are involved in much obscurity. Some moderns 
have attempted, against all probability, to derive the 


name from the Kittim mentioned in the old Testa- 


ment (Gen. 10, 4.— Numb. 24, 24.—Jer. 2, 10.— 
Ezek. 27, 6.—Dan. 11, 30). This opinion appears 
to have arisen, in part, from the description of the 
country inhabited by the Kittim, which is supposed to 
answer to.Macedonia; but still more from the fact, 
that, in the book of Maccabees, Alexander the Great 
is said to have come from the land of Cheittieim (é« 
THe ype Newtrvei, 1 Macc. 1, 1), and Perses is called 
king of the Kittians (Kutrvéwv, 1 Macc. 8, 5).—In in- 
quiring into the early history of the Macedonians, two 
questions, which are frequently confounded, ought to 
be carefully kept distinct, namely, the origin of the 
Macedonian people, and that of the Macedonian mon- 
archy under the Temenidz ; for, while there is abun- 
dant reason for believing that the Macedonian princes 
were descended from an Hellenic race, it appears prob- 
able that the Macedonians themselves were an Illyrian 
people, though the country must also have been in- 
habited in very early times by many Hellenic tribes. 
The Greeks themselves always regarded the Macedo- 
nians as barbarians, that is, as a people not of Hellenic, 
origin; and the similarity of the manners and customs, 
as well as the languages, as far as they are known, of 
the early Macedonians and Illyrians, appear to estab- 
lish the identity of the two nations. In the time of 
Herodotus, the name of Macedonis comprehended only 
the country to the south and west of the Lydias, for 
he observes that Macedonis was separated from Bot- 
tiais by the united mouth of the Lydias and Haliac- 
mon (Herod., 7, 127). How far inland Herodotus 


conceiyed that Macedonia extended, does not appear 
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from his narrative.—According to many ancient wri- 
ters, Macedonia was anciently called Emathia (Plin., 
4, 17.—Justin, 7, 1.—Aul. Gell., 14, 6); but we also 
find traces of the name Macedonians, from the earli- 
est times, under the ancient forms of Macete (Maxé- 
tat), and Macedni (Maxedvoé). They appear to have 
dwelt originally in the southwestern part of Macedo- 
nia, near Mount Pindus. Herodotus says that the Do- 
rians dwelling under Pindus were called Macedonians 
(1, 56.—Compare 8, 43); and, although it may for 
many reasons be doubted whether the Macedonians 
had any particular connexion with the Dorians, it may 
be inferred, from the statement of Herodotus, that the 
Macedonians once dwelt at the foot of Pindus, whence 
they emigrated in a northeasterly direction.—The ori- 
gin of the Macedonian. dynasty is a subject of some 
intricacy and dispute. There is one point, however, 
on which all the ancient authorities agree ; namely, 
that the royal family of that country was of the race 
of the Temenide of Argos, The difference of opin- 
ion principally regards the individual of that family to 
whom the honour of founding this monarchy is to be 
ascribed. The account of Herodotus seems most | 
worthy of being received. According to this writer, 
three brothers named Gavanes, Aéropus, and Perdic- 
cas, descended from Temenus, left Argos, their native 
place, in quest of fortune, and, arriving in Illyria, pass- 
ed thence into Upper Macedonia, where, after experi- 
encing some singular adventures, which Herodotus de- 
tails, they at length succeeded in acquiring possession 
of a principality, which devolved on Perdiccas, the 
youngest of the brothers, who is therefore considered, 
both by Herodotus (8, 137) and Thucydides (2, 99), 
as the founder of the Macedonian dynasty. These 
writers have also recorded.the names of the succes- 
sors of this prince, though there is little to interest 
the reader in their history.—Before the time of Philip, 
father of Alexander, all the country beyond the riv- 
er Strymon, and even the Macedonian peninsula from 
Amphipolis to Thessalonica, belonged to Thrace, and 
Peonia likewise on the north. Philip conquered this 
peninsula, and all the country to the river Nessus and 
Mount Rhodope; as also Peonia and Illyria beyond 
Lake Lychnitis. Thus the widest limits of Macedo- 
nia. were from the Augean Sea to the Ionian, where 
the Drino formed its boundary. The: provinces of 
Macedonia in the time of Philip amounted to nineteen. 
Macedonia first became powerful under this monarch, 
who, taking advantage of the strength of the country 
and the warlike disposition of the inhabitants, reduced 
Greece, which was distracted by intestine broils, in 
the battle of Cheronea. His son Alexander sub- 
dued Asia, and by an uninterrupted series of victories 
for ten successive years, made Macedonia, in a short 
time, the mistress of half the world. After his death, 
this immense empire was divided. Macedonia re- 
ceived anew its ancient limits, and, after several bat- 
tles, lost its dominion over Greece: The alliance of 
Philip II. with Carthage, during the second Punic war, 
gave occasion to this catastrophe. The Romans de- 
layed their revenge for a season; but, Philip having ~ 
laid siege to Athens, the Athenians called the Romans 
to their aid; the latter declared war against Macedo- 
nia; Philiprwas compelled to sue for peace, to surren- 
der his vessels, to reduce his army to 500 men, and 
defray the expenses of the war. Perseus, the succes- 
sor of Philip, having taken up arms against. Rome, 
was totally defeated at Pydna by Paulus Emilius, and 
the Romans took possession of the country. — AIndig- 
nant at their oppression, the Macedonian nobility and 
the whole nation rebelled-under Andriscus ; but, after 
a long struggle, they were overcome by Quintus Cecil- 
ius, surnamed, from his conquest, Macedonicus; the _ 
iled, and the country became a Roman 
province B.C. 148. It is very difficult, however, to 
boundaries of this geen es of 
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Macedonia. According to the ‘ Epitomizer” of Stra- 
bo (lib. 7), it was bounded by the Adriatic‘on the west ; 
on the north by the mountains of Scardus, Orbelus, 
Rhodope, and Hemus; on the south by the Via Kg- 
natia ; while on the east it extended as far as Or piels 
and the mouth of the Hebrus. But this statement 
with respect to the southern boundary of Macedonia 
cannot be correct, since we know that the province of 
Macedonia was bounded on the south by that of Ach- 
aia ; and although it is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to fix the precise boundaries of these provin- 
ces, yet it does not appear that Achaia extended far- 
ther north than the south of Thessaly.—Macedonia 
now forms part of Turkey in Europe, under the name 
of Makedonia or Filiba Vilajeti, and contains about 
700,000 inhabitants, consisting of Walachians, Turks, 
Greeks, and Albanians. ‘The southeastern part is un- 
der the pacha of Saloniki; the northern under beys or 
agas, or forms free communities. ‘The capital Salon- 
iki, the ancient Thessalonica, is a commercial town, 
and contains 70,000 inhabitants.—Ancient Macedonia 
was a mountainous and woody region, the riches of 
which consisted chiefly in mines of gold and silver ; 
the coasts, however, produced corn, wine, oil, and fruits. 
Modern Macedonia 1s said to possess a soil more fruit- 
ful than the richest plains of Sicily, and there are few 
districts in the world so fertile as the coast of Athos 
or the ancient Chalcidice. The land in the valleys of 
Panomi and Cassandria, when grazed by the lightest 
plough, yields, it is said, a more abundant harvest than 
the finest fields in the department between the Bure 
and the Loire, or the granary of France; if the wheat 
in its green state be not browsed by sheep or cut with 
the scythe, it perishes by too much luxuriance. Mace- 
donia is also famous for its cotton and tobacco, and its 
wines are some of them equal to those of Burgundy. 
(Malte- Brun, Geogr, vol. 6, p. 156, seqq., Eng. transl. 
—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 164, seqg.— En- 
cycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 14, p. 241.)--For a list of the 
ancient kings of Macedonia, with remarks on their 
reign, consult Clinton's Fastt Hellenic, p. 221, seqq., 
2d ed, 

Macer, I. a Latin poet, a native of Verona. He 
was the author of a poem on birds, entitled Ornitho- 
gonia, and of another on snakes, under the title of 
Theriaca. ‘This last was an imitation, in some de- 
gree, of the Theriaca of Nicander. (Quint., Inst. Or., 
10, 1, 56.—Spalding, ad Quint., Inst. Or., 6, 3, 96.) 
We have no remains of either of these works. The 

oem De Herbarum virtutibus, commonly ascribed to 
nim, 18 now regarded as a production: of the middle 
ages. (Gyrald., Dial., 4, p. 217, seqqg.— Broukhus., 
ad Tilull., p. 274.—Veesenmyer, Bibliogr. Analekt., 
p. 84.)—II. A friend of Ovid’s, who wrote a continu- 
ation of the Iliad, and also an Antehomerica. He has 
been frequently confounded with the preceding, but 
flourished, in truth, at a later period. The former 
died in Asia, B.C. 17. (Compare the remarks of 
Wernsdorff, Poet. Lat, Min., vol. 4, p. 579, seqq.) 

Macnanipas, a powerful tyrant of Sparta, whose 
views at one time extended to the subjugation of all 
Peloponnesus. . He was defeated and slain by Philo- 
pemen in battle near Mantinea. (Plut., Vit. Philop.) 

Macnion, a celebrated physician, son of Alscula- 
pius, and brother to Podalirius. He went to the Tro- 
jan war, where his skill.in surgery and the healing art 
_ proved of Si service to his countrymen. Machaon 

was one of those shut up in the wooden horse, and is 
by some supposed to have fallen on the night that 
Troy was taken. He received divine honours after 
death, and had a temple erected to him. (Hom., Il, 
2, 731,—Virg., Ain., 2, 268.)—Schwenck derives 
the name from the old verb péyo, the root of ynyavi, 
and makes it denote one who is skilful with the hand, 

p. 206.) “Machaon,” observes the Pres- 
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Eng. transi.), “was himself a very able physician. 
He was a soldier as well as a physician. He was 
wounded dangerously in the shoulder in a sally which 
the Trojans had made. Nestor immediately bronght 
him back to his tent. Scarce are they entered there, 
before Machaon took a drink mixed with wine, in 
which they had put the scrapings of cheese and bar- 
ley-flour. (J/., 11, 506, seqg.) What ill effects must 
not this mixture produce, since wine alone is very op- 
posite to the healing of wounds! The meats which 
Machaon afterward used (Z/., 11, 629) do not appear 
in any way proper for the state in which he found him- 
self, In another part of the Iliad (4, 218) Menelaus 
is wounded with an arrow: they make Machaon im- 
mediately come to heal him. ‘The son of A’sculapius, 
after having considered the wound, sucks the blood, 
and puts on it a dressing to appease the pain. Homer 
does not specify what entered into that dressing. It 
was only composed, according to all appearances, of 
some bitter roots. This conjecture is founded on the 
following circumstance; in the description which the 
poet gives of the healing of such a wound, he says ex- 
pressly that they applied to the wound the juice of a 
bitter herb bruised (11, 845). It appears that this was 
the only remedy which they knew. ‘The virtue of 
these plants is to be styptic.” To what is here said 
may be added the remarks of an eminent physician of 
our own country. ‘It appears that the practice of 
Machaon and Podalirius was very much confined to 
the removal of the darts and arrows with which wounds 
had been inflicted, and afterward to the application of 
fomentations and styptics to the wounded parts; for, 
when the heroes recorded by Homer were in other re- 
spects severely injured, as in the case of Alneas, whose 
thigh-bone was broken by a stone thrown by Diomede, 
he makes no mention of any other than supernatural 
means ernployed for their relief.” (Hosack’s Medical 
Essays, vol. 1, p. 38.) 

Maora, a river flowing from the Apennines, and di- 
viding Liguria from Etruria, now the Magra. (Lu- 
can, 2, 426,.—Liv., 39, 32.) The Arnus formed the 
southern boundary of Liguria until the reign of Au- 
gustus, (Plin., 3, 5.) e 

Macriinus, Titus Fulvius Julius, a Roman, who, 
from a private soldier, rose to the highest command in 
the army, and proclaimed himself emperor when Va- 
lerian had been made prisoner by the Persians, A.D. 
260. He is one of the so-called ‘thirty tyrants” of 
later Roman history, but appears to have been, as far 
as we can judge from his brief period of authority, an 
able prince. Macrianus was proclaimed emperor along 
with his two sons Macrianus (Junior) and Quietus. 
When he had supported his dignity for a year in the 
eastern parts of the world, Macrianus marched to- 
wards Rome to crush Gallienus, who had been pro- 
claimed emperor. He was defeated in Illyricum by 
the lieutenant of Gallienus, and put to death with his 
elder son, A.D. 262. (T'reb. Poll., Vit. Macrian.) 

Macrinvs, I. M. Opilius Severus, a native of Mau- 
ritania, was pretorian prefect under Caracalla, whom 
he accompanied in his expedition against the Parthi- 
ans, and caused to be murdered on the march. Ma- 
crinus was immediately proclaimed emperor by the 
army, A.D, 217, and his son Diadumenianus, who was 
at Antioch, was made Casar; both elections were 
confirmed by the senate. Macrinus, after a battle with 
the Parthians near Nisibis, concluded peace with them. 
On his return to Antioch he reformed many abuses 
introduced by Caracalla. But his excessive severity 
displeased the soldiers, and an insurrection, excited 
by Moesa, the aunt of Caracalla, broke out against 


|Macrinus, who, being defeated near Antioch, fled as 


far as Chalcedon, where he was arrested and put to 
death, A.D. 218, after a reign of about 14 months. 
His son Diadumenianus shared his fate. He was suc- 


ceeded by Heliogabalus. (Jul. Capitol., Vit. Macrin, 
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—Herodian, 4, 12, 2, seqg.)--Il. A friend of the poet 
Persius, to whom his second satire is inscribed. They 
had been fellow-students under Servilius Numanus. 
(Lemaire, ad Pers., Sat., 2, 1.) 

Macrosil, a people of Authiopia, highly celebrated 
in antiquity, and whom Herodotus has copiously de- 
scribed. An expedition was undertaken against them 
by Cambyses, and in this way they have obtained a 
name in history. A rumour of the vast quantity of 
gold which they possessed determined Cambyses to 
march against them. He sent, however, beforehand 
some spies into their country, from the nation of the 
Ichthyophagi, as they understood their language. The 
accounts, which the neighbouring people gave, repre- 
sented the Macrobii as a tall and beautiful race, who 
had their own laws and institutions, and elected. the 
tallest among them to the dignity of king. The Ich- 
thyophagi, on asking the monarch of the Macrobians, 
to whom they brought presents as if ambassadors from 
Cambyses, for what length of time his subjects lived, 
were told for the space of 120 years, and sometimes 
longer. Hence the name given them by the Greek 
writers of Macrobii (Maxpd6zo1, long-lived”). Gold 
was the metal in commonest use among them, even 
for the fetters of their prisoners. Herodotus adds, 
that Cambyses, on the return of his spies, immediately 
marched against the Macrobii, but was compelled to re- 
turn, from want of provisions, before he had proceeded 
a fifth part of the way. (Herod.,3, 17, segg.)—Bruce 
takes the Macrobii for a tribe of the Shangallas, dwell- 
ing in the lower part of the gold countries, Cuba and 
WNuba, on both sides of the Nile, to the north of Fazuk- 
la. (Travels, vol. 2,.p. 554, seqg.) Heeren, how- 
ever, more correctly thinks, that the people in question 
are to be sought for farther south, in another region. 
None of the Shangallas, that we know of, live in cit- 
ies, or have reached that degree of civilization imputed 
to the Macrobii. He thinks it probable, therefore, that 
the Macrobii of Herodotus should be sought for on the 
coast, or in one of the ports of Adel,.and in the vicinity 
of Cape Guardefui. This would place them in the 
country of the Somaulies, who are, perhaps, their de- 
scendants. (Heeren, Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 333, seqq.) 

Macrosius, I. a Latin writer, who flourished in the 
first half of the fifth century, under Theodosius the 
Younger. His full name is Aurelius Macrobius Am- 
brosius Theodosius. (Funcc., de veget. L. L. senect., 
4, 27.— Fabric., Bib. Lat., vol. 3, p. 180.) As he 
was not a Roman by birth, and seeks in this an ex- 
euse for his Latin style (Saz., 1, 1), he has been re- 
garded by some critics as a native of Greece. (Fa- 
bric., Ll. c., 1m notis.) . In the manuscripts he bears the 
title of Vir Consularis et illustris; and from this 
some have concluded, that he is the same with the 
Macrobius mentioned in a law of the Theodosian code 
(lib. 6, tit. 8) as Prefectus sacri cubicult, or chamber- 
lain of the royal bedchamber. Other critics have re- 
marked, however, that this office was commonly given 
to eunuchs, and that Macrobius the writer had a son. 
It is also uncertain whether Macrobius was a Chris- 
tian or not. ‘The supposition that he held the office 
of chamberlain under a Christian emperor has been the 
chief, or, perhaps, the only ground for imagining him 
to have been a Christian, since the language of his 
writings and the interlocutors in the dialogues are en- 
tirely heathen. (Consult Mahul, Dissertation sur la 
Vie, &c., de Macrobe.— Class. Journ., vol. 20, p- 
110.)—The works of Macrobius are three in number : 
1. Commentariorum in Somnium Scipionis libri duo. 
This work is addressed to his son Eustathius. Be- 
sides an explanatory view of the Somniwm Scipronis 
of Cicero, it contains much information respecting the 
opinions of the later Platonists on the laws which gov- 
ern the earth and the other parts of the universe. 
There is a Greek version by Maxumus Planudes, 
-which was first published, from the MS, in the King’s 
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Library at Paris, by Hess, Hal., 1838, 8vo. Some 
critics have thought that the commentary we have 
Just been considering ought to be regarded as a part 
of the second work of this writer, of which we are go- 
ing to speak, and from which it has been detached 
through the carelessness of the early editors. There 
seems no good reason for this opinion.—2. Saturna- 
lium conviviorum libri septem. Likewise addressed 
to his son. ‘This is a compilation after the manner of 
the Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius: it has, however, 
the dialogue form, and is supposed to be the transcript 
of a conversation which took place at table during the 
celebration of the Saturnalia. The principal interlo- 
cutors are a certain Vectius Pretextatus, Q, Aurelius 
Symmachus and his brother Flavianus, Cecinna De- 
cius Albinus, Avienus, a physician, a grammarian, &c. 
It contains discussions of a great variety of historical 
and mythological topics, explanations of many pas- 
sages of ancient authors, remarks on the manners and 
customs of the Romans, &c. An idea of the general 
nature of the work may be formed from the utles of 
some of the chapters: Of the origin of some Roman 
words.—Of the origin of the Saturnalia.—Of the Ro- 
man year and its divisions.—Proof that all the gods 
of fable were originally symbols of the sun.—Of Ci- 
cero’s bons mots.—Of Augustus.—Of Julia.— Details 
on the luxury of the Romans.—Observations on the 
Aineid, and a comparison between Virgil and Homer. 
— Why those who turn round are attacked with verti- 
goes.— Why women have softer voices than men.— Why 
shame makes one blush.— Why bodies plunged in wa- 
ter appear larger than they really are, &c. Many 
things in Macrobius are drawn from Aulus Gellius, 
and some from Plutarch.—3. The third work of Ma- 
crobius treated of the difference between the Greek 
and Latin languages, and also of their analogy: De 
differentiis et societatibus Greci Latinique Verhr. We 
have only an extract from this, made by one Joannes, 
supposed to be the same with the celebrated Joannes 
Scotus, who lived in the time of Charles the Bald. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 322, segqg.--Bahr, 
Gesch. Rom. Lit., p. 724, seqq.) The best edition 
of Macrobius is that of Gronovius, Lugd. Bat., 1670, 
8vo. The edition of Zeune, Laps., 1774, 8vo, has a 
very faulty text, but very useful and extensive notes. 
The text is a careless reprint of that of Gronovius. 
The Bipont edition, 1788, 2 vols. 8vo, has no notes, 
but a very correct text. The Notitia Literaria prefix- 
ed is also very useful.—II. An ecclesiastical writer, 
who lived in the sixth century. He was at first a 
priest of the Catholic church in Africa, but afterward 
made common cause with the Donatists. We have a 
fragment remaining of a letter of his to the people of 
Carthage, but nothing exists of a treatise which he 
wrote while yet belonging to the orthodox persuasion, 
entitled “ Ad confessores et virgines.” 

Macrongs, a nation of Asia, occupying the north- 
ern parts of Armenia, probably between the town of 
Arze and the coast of the Euxine. ‘They are mention- 
ed in the Anabasis as one of the nations through whose 
territories the Greeks marched. The Macrones are 
called Macrocephali by Scylax (p. 33), but Pliny seems 
to distinguish them as two different people (6, 4). 
Herodotus informs us that the Macrones used circum- 
cision, having, as they themselves reported, derived 
the practice from the Colchians. (Herod., 2, 104.) 
The natural inference to be drawn from this passage 
is, that the Macrones were of Colchian origin. Stra- 
bo affirms, that this people were in his time no long- 
er called by their ancient appellation, but were named 
Sani (Strab., 548); and Eustathius, who confirms 
this statement, writes the word Tzani, according to 
the more modern Greek orthography (ad Dionys. Pe- 
rieg., 766). Cramer thinks, that-the modern name of ~ 
Djanik is a corruption of Sannice.. (Asia Minor, vol. 
1, p. 286.) 719 
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Mapaura, a city of Numidia, near Tagaste, and 
northwest of Sicca. It appears to have been a place 
of some importance, and, in the Notitia Numidia, Pru- 
dentius Metaurensis is named as its bishop. It is com- 
monly regarded as the birthplace of Apuleius, though 
Mannert is in’ favour of the Roman colony Ad Medera. 
No traces of Madaura remain. In an inscription of 
Gruter’s (p. 600, n. 10), the name of the city is given 
as Medaura. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 
321.) 

Maanper, a river of Asia Minor, rising near Cele- 
ne in Phrygia, and, after forming the common bound- 
ary between Lydia and Caria, falling into the Agean 
below the promontory of Mycale. It was remarkable 
for the winding nature of its course (oKxoAsd¢ Ov é¢ 
brepboAnv.—Strabo, 577), and hence all obliquities 
or windings took the name of Meander. (Strab., 1. c.) 
It received the waters of various streams, the Marsyas, 
Orgas, &c., but was not remarkable for its size as far 
as regarded breadth, though a deep river, and fordable 
only in a few places in the early part of its course. 
According to Xenophon (Anab., 1, 2), the Meander 
rose in the palace of Cyrus, flowing from thence 
through his park and the city of Celene. | In the vi- 
cinity rose the Marsyas, which formed a junction with 
the Meander in the suburb of Celene, where after- 
ward stood the city of Apamea. (Compare the re- 
marks of Leake, Towr, p. 158, segg.) According to 
Strabo (663), the common boundary of Caria and 
Phrygia, on the Meander, was at Carura. After the 
river had reached Lydia and Caria, it widened, and 
entered upon what the ancients denominated the plain 
of the Meander, which extended from the borders 
of Phrygia to the sea, nearly 100 miles. This plain 
varied in breadth from 5 to 10 miles, and was orna- 
mented with & number of fine cities and towns. Great 
changes have taken place on the coast, at the mouth of 
the Meander, by the great deposition of mud and earth 
in the course of ages: changes that have so com- 
pletely altered the face of things as described by the 
ancients, that the first of modern geographers was to- 
tally misled in his estimate of the ancient geography, 
by attempting to reconcile it with the modern, on the 
ground of the imperfect descriptions of it in the ancient 
books. D?Anville had no conception that the Gulf of 
Latmus received the Meander, but supposed a con- 
siderable space to exist between them. Nor was he 
aware that the gulf itself no longer existed; that its 
wide opening to the sea was closed up by alluvions; 
and that the island of Lade, so often mentioned as a 
rendezvous in the history of the naval warfare of an- 
cient times, had become a part of the main land, rising, 
like the rock of Dumbarton, from the marshy soil ; 
and, moreover, that the inner part of the gulf was 
transformed into a fresh-water lake. The mud of the 
Meander, having been deposited across the southeast 
arm of the gulf, formed its upper part into a lake ; 
which soon became fresh, when the access of the sea- 
water was barred out, as it receives a great quantity 
of land waters from the surrounding mountains. It is 
named the Lake of Baji, from a town at the southeast 
‘comer: it is about 12 miles in length, and from 3 to 
5 in breadth. Chandler represents the water as in- 
sipid and not drinkable. The modern name of the 
Meander is Minder. (Rennell, Geogr. of Western 
Asia, vol. 2, p. 30, segg.) Mr. Turner describes the 
Meander in a part of its course as about seventy feet 
wide, and having a current towards the sea of about a 
mile an hour: he observes, however, that this must 
be much more rapid, when the streams, formed by 
rain and melted snow, pour into it from the mountains. 
‘He describes the water as very thick and muddy; and 
the mud in particular at the bank as extremely deep. 
(Tour in the Levant, vol. 3, p. 96.) 

Mzit#, a people in the north of Britain, near the 
vallum roe or wall of Severus, comprising the Ota- 
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deni, Gadeni, Selgove, Novante, and Damnii. (Dio 
Cass., 76, 12.) 

Macinas, Carus Cinnius, was descended, it is 
said, from Elbius Volterrenus, one of the Lucumones 
of Etruria, who fell in the battle at the lake Vadimo- 
nis, A.U.C.: 445, which finally brought his country 
under total subjection to the Romans. His imme- 
diate ancestors were Roman knights, who, having been 
at length incorporated into the state, held high com- 
mands in the army (Horat., Sat., 1, 6, 3), and Mece- 
nas would never consent to leave their class to be en- 
rolled among the senators: but he was proud (as may 
be conjectured from its frequent mention by the poets) 
of his supposed descent from the old Etrurian princes. 
It is not known in what year he was born, or in what 
manner he spent his youth; but Meibomius (Maecenas, 
L. Bat., 1653, 4to) conjectures that he was educated 
at Apollonia, along with Augustus and Agrippa; and 
that this formed the commencement of their memora- 
ble friendship. He is not mentioned in the history of 
his country till we hear of his accompanying Augustus 
to Rome after the battle of Mutina. He was also with 
him at Philippi, and attended him during the whole 
course of the naval wars against Sextus Pompey, ex- 
cept when he was sent at intervals to Rome, in order 
by his presence to quell those disturbances, which, 
during this period, frequently broke out in the capital. 
In the battle of Actium he commanded the light Li- 
burnian galleys, which so greatly contributed to gain 
the victory for Augustus, and he gave chase with them 
to Antony when he fled after the galley of Cleopatra. 
During the absence of Augustus in Egypt, Mecenas, 
in virtue of his office of prefect, was intrusted with the 
chief administration of affairs in Italy, and particularly 
with the civil government of the capital. (Pedo Albv- 
nov., Epiced. Macen.) After Augustus had returned 
from Egypt without a rival, and the affairs of the empire 
proceeded in a regular course, Maecenas ‘shared with 
Agrippa the favour and, confidence of his sovereign. 
While Agrippa was intrusted with affairs: requiring ac- 
tivity, gravity, and force, those which were to be accom- 
plished by persuasion and address were committed to 
Mecenas. The advice which he gave to Augustus 
in the ¢elebrated consultation with regard to his pro- 
posed resignation of the empire, was preferred to that 
of Agrippa: Mecenas having justly represented that 
it would not be for the advantage of Rome to be left 
without a head to the government, as the vast em- 
pire now required a single chief to maintain peace 
and order; that Augustus had already advanced too 
far to recede with safety ; and that, if divested of ab- 
solute power, he would speedily fall a victim to the 
resentment of the friends or relatives of those whom 
he had formerly sacrificed to his own security. (Dio 
Cassius, 52, 14, segg.) Having agreed to retain the 
‘government, Augustus asked and obtained from Me- 
cenas a general plan for its administration. His min- 
ister laid down for him rules regarding the reformation 
of the senate, the nomination of magistrates, the col- 
lection of taxes, the establishment of schools, the gov- 
ernment of provinces, the levy of troops, the equaliza- 
tion. of weights and measures, the suppression of tu- 
multuous assemblies, and the support of religious 
observances. His measures on all these points, as 
detailed by Dio Cassius, show consummate political 
wisdom, and knowledge in the science of govern- 
ment. | Maecenas had often mediated between Antony 
and Augustus, and healed the mutual wounds which 
their ambition inflicted. But when his master had at 
length triumphed in the contest, the great object of 
his attention was to secure the permanence of the 
government. or this purpose he had spies in all cor- 
ners, to pry into every assembly, and to watch the 
motions of the people. By these means the impru- 
dent plots of Lepidus (Vell. Paterc., 2, 88) and Mu- 
rena were discovered and suppressed without danger. 
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or disturbance ; and at length no conspiracies were 
formed. At the same time, and with a similar object, 
he did all in his power to render the administration 
of Augustus moderate and just; and, as he perfectly 
understood allthe weaknesses and virtues of his char- 
acter, he easily bent his disposition to the side of mer- 
cy. While he himself, as prefect of the city, had re- 
tained thé capital in admirable order and subjection, 
he was yet remarkable for the mildness with which he 
exercised this important office, to which belonged the 
management of all civil affairs in the absence of the 
emperor, the regulation of buildings, provisions, and 
commerce, and the cognizance of all crimes committed 
within a hundred miles of the capital. Seneca, who 
is by no means favourable, in other respects; to the 
character of Macenas, allows him a full tribute of 
praise for his clemency and mildness. (Epist., 114.) 
So sensible was Augustus of the benefits which his 
government derived from the counsels and wise ad- 
ministration of Mwcenas, and such was his high opin- 
ion of his sagacity, fidelity, and secrecy, that every- 
thing which concerned him, whether political or do- 
mestic, was confided to this minister. Such, too, 
were the terms of intimacy on which they lived, that 
the emperor, when he fell sick, always made himself 
be carried to the house of Mecenas; so difficult was 
it to find repose in the habitation of a prince! During 
the most important and arduous periods of his admin- 
istration, and while exercising an almost unremitting 
assiduity, Mecenas had still the appearance of being 
sunk in sloth and luxury. Though he could exert 
himself with the utmost activity. and vigilance when 
these were required, yet in his hours of freedom he 
indulged himself in as much ease and softness as the 
most delicate lady in Rome. (Vell. Paterc., 2, 88.) 
He was moderate in his desires of wealth or honours ; 
he was probably indolent and voluptuous by nature 
and inclination ; and he rather wished to exhibit than 
conceal his faults. 
he ever assumed, was perhaps good policy in ref- 
erence both to the prince and people. Neither could 
be jealous of a minister who was apparently so care- 
less and indifferent, and who seemed occupied chiefly 
withshis magnificent villas and costly furniture. He 
usually came abroad with a negligent gait and in a 
loose garb. When he went to the theatre, forum, or 
senate, his ungirt robe trailed on the ground, and he 
wore a little cloak, with a hood like a fugitive slave in 
a pantomime. Instead of being followed by lictors or 
tribunes, he appeared in all public places attended by 
two eunuchs. (Senec., Epist., 114.) He possessed 
a magnificent and spacious villa on the Hsquiline Hill, 
to which a tower adjoined remarkable for its height. 
The gardens of Mecenas, which surrounded the villa, 
were among the most delightful in Rome or its vicin- 
ity. Here, seated in the cool shade of his green 
spreading trees, whence the most musical birds con- 
stantly warbled their harmonious notes, he was accus- 
tomed to linger, and pay at idle hours his court to the 
muses. » Being fond of change and singularity, the 
style of Mwcenas’s entertainments varied. They were 
sometimes profuse and magnificent, at others elegant 
and private ; but they were always inimitable in point 
of taste and fancy. He was the first person who in- 


troduced at Rome the luxury of young mule’s flesh;. 


his table was served with the most delicious wines, 
among which was one of Italian growth and most ex- 
quisite flavour, called from his name Macenatianum 
(Plin., 8, 43) ; and hence, too, the luxurious Trimal- 
chio, who is the Magister Conviwii in the Satyricon 
of Petronius Arbiter, is called Mecenatianus, from 


his imitating the style of Macenas’s entertainments. | 


(Plin., 14, 6.) His sumptuous board was thronged 
with parasites, whom he also frequently carried about 
to sup with his friends, and his house was filled by 
‘musicians, buffoons, and actors of ‘mimes or panto- 
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mimes, with Bathyllus at their head. These were 
strangely intermingled in his palace with tribunes, 
clerks, and lictors. But there, too, were Horace, and 
Varius, and Valgius, and Virgil! Of these distin- 
guished poets, and of many other literary men, Me- 
cenas was, during his whole life, the patron, protector, 
and friend. Desert in learning never failed, in course 
of time, to obtain from him its due reward ; and his 
friendship, when once procured, continued steady to 
the last. Améng the distinguished men who frequent- 
ed the house of Mzcenas, a constant harmony seems 
to have subsisted. They never occasioned ' uneasi- 
ness to each other; they were neither jealous nor 
envious of the favour and felicity which their rivals 
enjoyed. The noblest and most affluent of the num- 
ber were without insolence, and the most learned 
without prestimption. Merit, in whatever shape it 
appeared, occupied an honourable and unmolested 
station. Mecenas is better known to posterity as a 
patron of literature-than as an author; but, living 
in a poetical court, and surrounded with poets, it was 
almost impossible that he should have avoided the 
contagion of versification. He wrote a tragedy called 
Octavia, a poem entitled De Cultu, and some Pha- 
lecian and Galliambic verses. All these have perish- 
ed except a few fragments cited by Seneca and the 
ancient grammarians. ‘To judge from these extracts, 
their loss is not much to be regretted; and it is a cu- 
rious problem in the literary history of Rome, that 
one who read with delight the works of Virgil and 
Horace, should himself have written ina style so ob- , 
scure and affected. The effeminacy of his manners 
appears to have tainted his language: though his 
ideas were sometimes happy, his style was loose, flor- 
id, and luxuriant (Senec., Hpist., 19): and he always 
aimed at winding up his periods with some turn of 
thought or expression which he considered elegant 
or striking. These conceits were called by Augustus 
his calamastri: and in one. of that emperor’s letters, 
which is preserved in Macrobius, he parodies the lux- 
uriant and sparkling style affected by his minister. 
Mecenas continued to govern the state, to patronise 
good poets, and write bad verses, for a period of 
twenty years. During this long space of time, the 
only interruption to his felicity was the conduct of 
his wife Terentia. This beautiful but capricious 
woman was the sister of Proculeius, so eminent ‘for 
his fraternal love (Horat., Od., 2, 2, 5), as also of Li- 
cinius Murena, who conspired against Augustus. 
The extravagance and bad temper of this fantastical 
yet lovely female, were sources of perpetual chagrin 
and uneasiness to her husband. ‘Though his exist- 
ence was imbittered by her folly and caprice, he con- 
tinued, during his whole life, to be the dupe of: the 
passion which he entertained for her. He could nei- 
ther live with nor without her ; he quarrelled with her 
and was reconciled almost every day, and put her 
away one moment to take her back the next.; which 
has led Seneca to remark, that he was married a 
thousand times, yet never had but one wife. Teren- 
tia vied in personal charms with the Empress Livia, 
and is said to have gained the affections of Augustus. 
The umbrage Maecenas took at the attentions paid by 
his ‘master to Terentia, is assigned by Dio Cassius as 
the chief cause of that decline of imperial favour which 
ur years previous to 
his death, For, although he was still treated exter- 
nally with the highest considcration, though he re- 
tained all the outward show of grandeur.and interest, 
and still continued to make a yearly present to the 
empexor on the anniversary of his cpg he was_ 
no longer consulted in state affairs as a favourite o 
confidant. Others have supposed that it was not the — 
intrigue of Augustus with Terentia which Gainishe oe : 
his influence, but a discovery made by the emperor, 
that he had revealed to his wife some Sree 
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concerning the conspiracy in which her brother Mu- 
rena had been engaged. Suetonius informs us, that 
he had felt some displeasure on that account ; but Mu- 
rena’s plot was discovered in the year 732, and the 
decline of Mzcenas’s political power cannot be placed 
earlier than 738. The disgust conceived by masters 
when they have given all, and by favourites who have 
nothing more to receive, or are satiated with honours, 
may partly account for the coldness which arose be- 
tween Augustus and his minister. But the declining 
health of Mecenas, and his natural indolence, increas- 
ing by the advance of years, afforded of themselves 
sufficient cause for his gradual retirement from public 
affairs. His constitution, which was naturally weak, 
had been impaired by effeminacy and luxurious living. 
He had laboured from his youth under a perpetual 
fever (Plin., '7, 51); and for many years before his 
death he suffered much from wakefulness, which was 
greatly aggravated by his domestic chagrins. Mece- 
nas was fond of life and enjoyment; and of life even 
without enjoyment, Hence he anxiously resorted to 
different remedies for the cure or relief of this distress- 
ing malady. Wine, soft music sounding at a dis- 
tance, and various other contrivances, were tried in 
vain. At length, Antonius Musa, the imperial physi- 
cian, who had saved the life of Augustus, but accel- 
erated the death of Marcellus, obtained for him some 
alleviation of his complaint by means of the distant 
murmurings of falling water. The sound was artifi- 
cially procured at his villa on the Esquiline Hill. Du- 
ring this stage of his complaint, however, Mecenas 
resided principally in‘his villa at Tibur, situated on 
the banks of the Anio, and near its celebrated cas- 
cades. This was indeed a spot to which Morpheus 
might have sent his kindest dreams ; and the pure air 
of Tibur, with the streams tumbling into the valley 
through the arches of the villa, did bestow on the 
worn-out and sleepless courtier some few moments of 
repose. But all thesé& resources at length failed. 
The nervous and feverish disorder with which Me- 
cenas was afflicted increased so dreadfully, that for 
three years before his death he never closed his eyes. 
Tn his last will, he recommended Horace, in the most 
affectionate terms, to the protection of the emperor : 
“ Horatu Fiacct, ut mei, memor esto.” He died in 
745, in the same year with Horace, and was buried in 
his own gardens on the Esquiline Hill. He left no 
child, and in Mecenas terminated the line of the an- 
cient Etrurian princes. But he bequeathed to pos- 
terity a name, immortal as the arts of which he had 
been through life the generous protector, and which 
is deeply inscribed on monuments that can only be 
destroyed by some calamity fatal to civilization. Mze- 
cenas had nominated Augustus as his heir, and the 
emperor thus became possessed of the Tiburtine villa, 
which had formed the principal residence of the min- 
ister during the close of his life, and in which the 
monarch passed a great part of the concluding years 
of his reign. ‘The death of his old favourite revived 
all the esteem which Augustus had once entertained 
for him ; and, many years afterward, when stung with 
regret at having divulged the shame of his daughter 
Julia and punished her offence, he acknowledged his 
irreparable loss by exclaiming, that he would have 
been prevented from acting such a part had Mecenas 
been still alive. So difficult was it to repair the loss 
of one man, though he had millions of subjects under 


his obedience. ‘‘ His legions,” says Seneca, “ bein 
g y g 


cut to pieces, he recruited his troops—his fleets, de- 
stroyed by storms, were soon refitted—public edifices, 
msumed by the flames, were rebuilt with greater 
ngueb ence ; but he could find no one capable of 
discharging the offices which had been held by Me- 
: ith equal integrity and ability.” (Dunlop’s 
an Literature, vol. 3, p. 26, segq, Lond. ed.) 
DI, vou ple of Thrace, above the Palus Bisto- 
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nis, noticed by Thucydides in his narrative of the ex- 
pedition of Sitalces into Macedonia, but of whom He- 
rodotus seems to have had no knowledge. (Thucyd., 
2, 98.) 

Ma ius, a Roman, slain by Ahala, master of the 
horse to the dictator Cincinnatus, for aspiring to su- 
preme power. (Luv., 4, 13, seqq.) 

Manipes (Mavvddec), a name applied to the Bac- 
chantes or priestesses of Bacchus, and alluding to their 
phrensied movements. It is derived from paivoyuac, 
“to rave.” 

Manatus (plur. Menala), I. a mountain in the 
south-southeastern part of Arcadia, sacred to the god 
Pan, and considered, on account of its excellent pas- 
tures, to be one of the favourite haunts of that rural 
deity. (Theocr., Idyl., 1, 123.—Virg., Georg., 1, 17. 
—Ovid, Met., 1, 216.) The modern name is Roino. 
Dodwell says that its height is considerable, and that, 
like the other Peloponnesian mountains of the first or- 
der, it is characterized by intersecting glens and val- 
| leys, watered by numerous rivulets, hd cultivated with 
sylvan scenery. It is not, however, as he remarks, to 
be compared with Taycetus either for grandeur or beau- 
ty. Menalus extends far to the northeast, bounding 
the western side of the plains of Mantinea and Orcho- 
menus, and occupying a tract of country anciently call- 
ed Mainalia (Pausan., 8, 9), to which the Delphic ora- 
cle gives the epithet of “cold” (dvoyeipepoc.—Pau- 
san., l. c.—Dodwell, vol. 2, p. 418).—II. A town of 
Arcadia, in the vicinity of Mount Menalus, which took 
its name, according to Pausanias (8, 3), from one of 
the sons. of Lycaon, its founder. It was in ruins in 
the time of Pausanias, and its situation has not. been 
clearly investigated by modern travellers. (Dodwell, 
vol. 2, p. 418.) 

Manus or Manus, a river of Germany, falling into 
the Rhine at Moguntiacum (Mayence or Mainz), and 
now the Main. ‘The Romans first became acquainted 
with it on getting possession of Moguntiacum. Ptole- 
my makes no mention of this river, but would seem to 
have been acquainted with its sources. It is worthy 
of remark, that the inhabitants on the Main, in the vi- 
cinity of Wurtzburg, still call the river, after the Ro- 
man fashion, the Mon. The name Menus is a later 
form than the other. (EHumen., Paneg. Const., c. 13. 
—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 423.) 

Monta. Vid. Lydia.—The Etrurians, supposed 
to have derived their civilization, or, according to 
others, to have sprung, from a Lydian colony, are often 
called Maonide (Virg., Ain., 11, 759), and the Lake 
Trasymenus in their country is styled by Silius Itali- 
cus Ma@onius Lacus. (Sil. Ital., 15, 35.) 

Mzonipes, a surname of Homer, in allusion to his 
supposed Lydian or Meonian origin. (Vid. Homerus.) 

Monts, I. an epithet applied to Omphale as queen 
of Lydia or Meonia. (Ovid, Fast., 2, 310, 352.)—II. 
The. same epithet is also applied to Arachne as a na- 
tive of Lydia. (Jd., Met., 6, 103.) 

Mora, a general name for the tribes dwelling 
along the Palus Meotis. (Plin., 4, 12.—WStrab., 495.) 
Mela (1, 2) uses the epithet Meotici, and Vopiscus 
calls them Meotide. 

Moris Patus, or Sea of Azof, a large marshy 
lake between Europe and Asia, northeast of the Eux- 
‘ine, and connected with it by the Cimmerian Bospo- 
rus, or Straits of Jenicali. It is formed by the Tanais 
(Don) and other rivers. Its waters are brackish; they 
are well stored with fish, but are shallow to a great 
distance from the banks. No rock has been observed 
in any part of it. The surface is about twelve mches 
higher in spring than in the rest of the year. (Malte- 
Brun, vol. 6, p. 405, Am. ed.)\—The Palus Mzotis is 
said by Herodotus to have been also called Maetis (7 
Mavhric te kahéerar.—4, 86, 45), and the Mother of 
the Pontus Euxinus (4 Mirnp ro Wéovtov.—4, 86). 
This name, Meetis, is the earlier and general form. 


MAG MAGI. 
(Compare Wesseling, ad Herod., 4, 45.)—We have | indifference the sovereignty pass from the Medes to 
here a.curious link in the chain connecting the early |the Persians; and it was probably owing to the in- 

religion of India with that of the countries to the west. | trigues of the whole order, that a conspiracy was form- 
The leading idea appears to be one of a cosmogoni- | ed to deprive Cambyses of the throne, by representing 
cal nature, and to refer to the action of the humid | one of their number as Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, who 
principle as the generating cause of all things. Hence | had been previously put to death by his brother. _ He- 
the Aphrodite of the Greeks, rising from the bosom of | rodotus, who has given the history of this conspiracy 
the waters (dvadvouévn.—’Agpoditn rovtoyevyc. Or- | at length, evidently regarded it as a plot, on the part 
pheus, H., 54, ed. Herm.), or, in other words, the | of the Magi, to restore the sovereignty to the Medes, 
great Mother of all(M7rnp). She is the Mov@ (Terra | since he represents Cambyses, on his deathbed, as 
Mater) of the Egyptians, the same with their Isis. | conjuring the Persians to prevent the Medes from again 
(Creuzer, Symbol., vol. 1, p. 354): the Mor (Mot) | obtaining the supremacy. (Herod., 3, 65.) And the 
of Sanchoniathon (limus, aut aquose mixtionis putre- | Persians themselves must have looked upon it in the 
do.—Bochart, Geogr. Sacr., 2, 2, p. 705) ;,the Xdog | same light, since, after the discovery of the conspiracy, - 
of Hesiod (Theog., 123); the Myrnc, to whom a tem- | and the murder of the pretended Smerdis by Darius 

ple was erected in the vicinity of the Hypanis and Bo- | Hystaspis and his companions, a general massacre of 
rysthenes (Herod., 4, 53.—Wess., ad loc.); the .y# | the Magi ensued, the memory of which event was an- 
patnp, the primitive slime (Creuzer, Symbol., vol. 4, | nually preserved by a festival called ‘‘ the Slaughter of 
p. 329); the Myrnp, 7 mpecbutaty nadoa (Hesych., ed, | the Magi” (Mayodovra), during which none of the Magi 
Alberti, p. 597) ; the Miri¢ of Hesiod and of the Or- | were allowed to appear in public. (Herod., 3, 79.— 
phic poets (Orpheus, Argon., ed. Herm. Aposp., 6,| Ctes., Pers., c. 15.) This event, however, does not 
19, n., p. 461); and the Maia of the. Doric dialect | appear to have impaired their influence and authority ; 
(Jambl., Vit. Pythag., ed. Kiessling, p. 114, 56).— | for they are represented by Herodotus, in his account 
The root of this word is to be found in the Sanscrit. | of the Persian religion, as the only recognised minis- 
(Compare Hesychius, Mat, péya. "Ivdoi.) Mana-| ters of the national worship (1, 132).—The learning of 
Mai (Magna Mater) is worshipped at the present day | the Magi was connected with astrology and enchant- 
by the Buddhists in Nepaul. (Kirkpatrick, Account of | ment, in which they were so celebrated that their name 


Nepaul, &c., p. 114.)—The worship of the great moth- 
er (xGovin unrnp BacrAsia.—Orpheus, Hymn., 49, 4, 
ed. Herm., p. 313); the mother of gods and nurse of 
all things (Sev patnp, tpodd¢ mavtwv.—Orpheus, 
Hymn., 26 et 27, ed. Herm., p.-286, seqg.) ; the Metis 
whom Jove espoused as his first consort, after the con- 
flict with the Titans (Hesiod, Theog., 886), appears 
“to have spread from east to west, and one of the early 
seats of this worship to have been in the vicinity of the 
Palus Mzotis, whose slimy waters were regarded as a 
type of that primitive slime from whose teeming bosom 
the world was supposed to have been formed. (Rzt- 
ter’s Vorhalle, p. 57.—Id. rbid., p. 161, seqq.) 

Massia Syzva, a forest in Etruria, southwest from 
Veii. It originally belonged to this city, but was ta- 
ken by Ancus Marcius. (Liv., 1, 33.) Pliny reports 
that it abounded with dormice. (Plin., 8, 58.) 

Manvius, a miserable poet of the Augustan age, 
* who, along with Bavius, frequently attacked the pro- 
ductions of Virgil, Horace, and other distinguished 
writers of the day. They are both held up to ridicule 
in turn by Virgil and Horace, and owe the preserva- 
tion of their names to this circumstance alone. (Vzrg., 
Eclog., 3, 90.— Voss, ad loc.—Servius, ad Virg., 
Georg., 1, 210.— Horat., Epod., 10, 2.— Weichert, 
de obtrect. Horat., p. 12.—Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., 
VOlmlgngb25.),) 5... 

Maceroertia, a city of Gaul, the situation of which 
has given rise to much discussion. Some place it 
neat Binga, below Moguntia; and they found this 
opinion on the opening lines in the poem of Ausonius 
upon the Mosella. D’Anville, however, and subse- 


was applied to all orders of magicians and enchanters. 
Thus, the Septuagint translates the Chaldee Ashap by 
the word Magus (Mayo¢.—Dan., 1, 20.--Id., 2, 2, 27. 
—Compare Acts,13, 6,8). The word was also applied 
to designate any men celebrated for wisdom ; whence 
the wise men of the East, who came to see the infant 
Saviour, are called simply Magi. (Matth. 2,1.) It 
would appear from a passage in Jeremiah’ (39, 3), that 
the Babylonian priests were also called Magi; if at 
least the interpretation of Rab-Mag, ‘chief of the 
Magi,” be correct. (Gesenius, Hebr. Lex., s.v. Mag.) 
The etymology of the word is doubtful. In Per- 
sian the name of priest is mugh ; and it is not improb- 
able, as Gesenius has conjectured, that the term may 
be connected with the root meaning “ great,” which 
we have in the Greek péy-ac; the Latin mag-is-and 
mag-nus ; the Persian mth ; and the Sanscrit mah-at. 
It is a curious fact, that the Hindu grammarians de- 
rive mah-at from a verb mah, signifying ‘ to worship.” 
(Wilson’s Sanscrit Dict., s..v. Mah-at.—Encycl. Us. 
Knowl., vol. 14, p. 280, seq.) —The Magi were divided. 
into three classes: the first consisted of the inferior 
priests, who conducted the ordinary ceremonies of re- 
ligion ; the second presided over the sacred fire ; the 
third was the Archimagus or high-priest, who possess- 
ed supreme authority over the whole order. They 
had three kinds of temples; first, common oratories, 
in which the people performed their devotions, and 
where the sacred fire was kept only in. lamps; next, 
public temples, with altars, on which the fire was kept 
continually burning, where the higher order of Magi — 
directed the public devotions, and the people assem- 


quent writers, discover traces of the ancient name in| bled; and, lastly, the grand seat of the Archimagus, 
the spot called at the present day la Moigte de Broie, | which was visited by the people at certain seasons with — 
at the confluence of the Arar and Ogno, near a village | peculiar solemnity, and to which it was deemed an in- 
named Pontailler, which belonged formerly to Burgun- | dispensable duty for every one to repair, at least once In 
dy. This opinion is confirmed by an inscription found | his life. This principal temple was erected, it is said, 
in this quarter on the fragment of an urn, dug up, along | by Zoroaster, in the city of Bactra (the modern Balk), 
' with other articles, in 1802. The inscription is MA- | and remained till the seventh century, when the follow- 
GETOB. (Cas., B. G., 1, 31.—Lemaire, Ind. Ge-| ers of Zoroaster, being driven by the Mohammedans 
ogr., ad C@s., 8.0.) . . into Carmania, another building of the same kind was | 
Mac, the name of the priests among the Medes and | raised, to which those who still adhered to the old — 
Persians, and whose order is said to ‘have been found- Magian religion resorted. They were divided | 


ed by Zoroaster. The Magi formed one of the six| several sects; but this division probably r er 
tribes into which the Medes were originally divided | spected the mode of conducting: the offices 0 ‘Teli a 


_*  (Herod., 1, 101); but, on the downfall of the Median | than religious tenets. No images or statues wel 
empire, they continued to retain at the court of their permitted in the Magian worship. ‘Hence, when X 
conquerors a great degree of power and authority. It }es found idols in the Grecian temples, he, by the ¢ 


‘ would appear, however, that they did not witness with | vice of the Magi, set them on fire, saying that the 
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~ Zoroaster that the gods (meaning, doubtless, those of 
F, whom he | 1 

_ derived beings.—It will appear probable, from a co 
_ parison of these with other authorities, that Zoroaster, 
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MAGI. 4 
gods, o whom all things are open, are not to be con- 
fined within the walls of atemple. ‘The account which 
Diogenes Laertius gives of the Magi is this (1, 6, 
seqg.): “They are employed in worshipping the gods_ 
by prayers and sacrifices, as if their worship alone 


would be accepted ; they teach their doctrine concerm- | 


ing the nature and origin of the gods, whom they think 
to be fire, earth, and water; they reject the use of 
pictures and images, and reprobate the opinion that the 
gods are male and female ; they discourse to the peo- 
ple concerning justice; they think it impious to con- 
sume dead bodies with fire ; they allow of marriage 
between mother and son; they practise divination and 


prophecy, pretending that the gods appear to them ; 


they forbid the use of ornaments in dress ; they clothe 


~ themselves in a white robe; they make use of the 


‘ground as their bed, of herbs, cheese, and bread for 
a reed for their staff.” And Strabo re- 
lates, that there were in Cappadocia a great number 
of Magi, who were called Pyrethi, or worshippers of 
fire, and many temples of ‘the Persian gods, in the 
midst of which were altars, attended by priests, who 
daily renewed the sacred fire, accompanying the cere- 
mony with music. ‘The religious system of the Magi 
was materially improved by Zoroaster. Plutarch, 
speaking of his doctrine (Is. et Os.; p. 369.—Op., ed. 
Reiske, vol. 7, p. Seay: ‘“¢Some maintain, that 
neither is the world governed by blind chance without 
intelligence, nor is there one mind alone at the head of 
the universe ; but since good and evil are blended, and 
nature produces nothing unmixed, we are to conceive, 
not that there is one storekeeper, who, after the manner 
of a host, dispenses adulterated liquors to his guests, but 
that there are in nature two opposite powers, counter- 
acting each other’s operations, the one accomplishing 
good designs, the other evil. To the better power 
Zoroasier gave the name of Oromasdes, to the worse 
that of Arimanius; and affirmed that, of sensible ob- 
jects, the former most resembled light, the latter dark- 


ness. He also taught that Mithras was a divinity, 
who acted as a moderator between them, whence he 
was called by the Persians the Mediator.” After re- 
lating several fabulous tales concerning the contests 
between the good and evil demon, Plutarch, still re- ' 
citing the doctrines of Zoroaster, proceeds: ‘ The 
fated ee is approaching in which Arimanius himself 
shall b utterly destroyed ; in which the surface of the 
earth shall become a perfect plain, and all men shall 
speak one language, and live happily together in one 
society.” He adds, on the authority of Theopompus, 
“Tt is the opinion of the Magi, that each of these gods 
shall subdue and be subdued by turns, for six thousand 
years, but that, at last, the evil principle shall perish, 
and men shall live in happiness, neither needing food 
SS or yielding a shadow; the God who. irects these 
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adopting the principle commonly held by the ancients, 
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favour of the good principle. 
Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 63, seqq.) 
Maena Gracia or Masor Gracia (Liv., 31, 7.— 
Justin, 20, 2), an appellation used to designate the 
southern part of Italy, in consequence of the numerous 
and flourishing colonies which were. founded by the 
Greeks in that part of the country. There is some 
difficulty in determining how far this name extended, 
but it does not. appear to have been applied to the 
country beyond Cume and Neapolis ; and some geog- 
raphers have even thought, though without sufficient 
reasons, that. it was confined to the colonies on the 
Gulf of Tarentum. Pliny apparently considers Magna 
Grecia to begin at the Locri Epizephyrii (3, 15); but 
Strabo (175) even includes the Grecian towns of Sicily 
under this name. ‘The time when the name of Magna 
Grecia-(MeydAn ‘EAAdc) was first applied to the 
south of Italy is uncertain. It does not occur, as far 
as we are aware, in the early Greek writers, such as 
Herodotus, Thucydides, &c., but it is used by Po- 
lybius (2, 39), and succeeding Greek and Roman wri- 
ters. Taking the name in the widest signification 
which is given to it by Strabo, Magna Grecia may be 
justly considered as an appropriate name; since it 
contained many cities far superior in size and popula- 
tion to any in Greece itself. The most important of 
these were, T'arentum, founded by the Lacedemoni- 
ans ; Sybaris, Crotona, and Metapontum, by the Ache- 
ans; Locri Epizephyrii, by the Locrians; and Rhe- 
gium, by the Chalcidians; and in Sicily, Syracuse, 
founded by the Corinthians ; Gela, by the Cretans and 
Rhodians; and Agrigentum, by the inhabitants of 
Gela. (Encycl. Us. Knowl:, vol. 14, p. 283.—Com- 
pare Oramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 339.) 
Macna Marer, a name given to Cybele. (Vid. 
Cybele, Pessinus, and Ludi Megalesii.) 
Maenenrivs, a German by birth, who, from being 
a private soldier, rose to the head of the Roman em- 
pire in the West. He was at first a prisoner of war, 
but, to free himself from chains, he joined the Roman 
troops, and became distinguished for valour. He was 
commander of the Jovian and Herculean bands, sta- 
tioned to guard the banks of the Rhine at the time 
when Constans I. had incurred the contempt of the ar- 
my by his indolence and voluptuousness, and having 
revolted against that prince, and caused him to be 
killed near the Pyrenees, A.D. 350, he proclaimed 
himself Emperor of the West. At Rome he acted with 
great tyranny, and by his extortions was enabled to 
keep in pay a large army to. support his usurped au- 
thority. So formidable, indeed, did he appear, that 
Constantius, emperor of the East, and brother of the 
deceased Constans, offered him peace, with the posses- 
sion of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, but his offer was re- 
jected. A war ensued, and Magnentius was totally 
defeated. He fled to Aquileia, and afterward obtained 
a victory over the van of the pursuing army at Tici- 
num. Another defeat, however, soon ‘followed, and 
Magnentius took refuge in Lugdunum (Lyons). Here 
his own soldiers, who had accompanied him in his 


(Enfield’s History of 


| flight, surrounded the house in which he was, and 


sought to get possession of his person and deliver him 
up to ‘the conqueror; but he prevented this by de- 
spatching himself with his own sword, after haying slain 
several of his relations and friends who were around 
him. (Le Beau, Hist. du Bas-Empire, vol. 1, p. 354, 


Maenesia, I. a city of Lydia, described by Strabo 
Gare as situate in a plain, at the foot of a mount- 
ain called Thorax, and not far from the Meander. 
Hence, for distinction” sake from Magnesia near Mount 
Sipylus, it was usually styled “ Magnesia at the Me- . 
ander” (Mayvynoia éxt Matdvdpw). In its immedi- 
te neighbourhood flowed the small stream Lethezus, 
hich issued from Mount Pactyas lying to the north, 
enue the Mzander not far from this place. Mag- 
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nesia, according to Pliny (5, 29), was fifteen miles, 
according to Artemidorus (ap. Strab., 663), 120 sta- 
dia, from Ephesus. Strabo makes it a city of Aolian 
origin, which is not contradicted by another statement 
of the same writer, when he makes the Magnetes to 
have been descended from the Delphians who occu- 
pied the Montes Didymi-of Thessaly.—Magnesia was 
sacked by the Cimmerians during their inroads into 
Asia Minor. It was afterward held by the Milesians, 
and was one of the cities assigned, for his support, to 
Themistocles, by the King of Persia. ‘The modern 
Ghiuzel-hissar (Beautiful Castle) had been generally 
thought to occupy the site of the ancient Magnesia, 
M. Barbié du Bocage, however, in the notes to his 
translation of Chandler, gave convincing reasons for 
thinking that Ghiwzel-hissar occupied the position of 
Tralles ; but it was not until Mr. Hamilton explored 
the ruins of Magnesia at Inekbazar, and discovered 
the remains of the celebrated temple of Diana Leuco- 
phryene, that the question could be considered as sat- 
isfactorily determined in favour of the latter place. 
(Leake’s Journal, 'p. 242, seqq.)—II. A city in the 
northern part of Lydia, southeast of Cume, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the Hermus. It lay close to the 
foot of Mount Sipylus, and hence, for distinction’ sake 
from the other Magnesia, was called “‘ Magnesia near 
Sipylus” (Mayvycia mpic LiriAw). Its founder is 
not known, nor its earlier history. It was first brought 
into notice by the battle fought in its neighbourhood 
between Antiochus and the Romans (187 B.C.). It 
was not a place of much importance under the Roman 
dominion, as the main road from Pergamus to Sardis 
passed on one sideofit. At the close of the Mithradatic 
war the Romans gave it its freedom. It was frequent- 
ly injured by earthquakes, and was one of the twelve 
cities destroyed by the earthquake in the reign of Ti- 
berius, which that emperor, however, quickly rebuilt. 
(Tacit., Ann., 2, 47.—Plin., 2, 84.) It became af- 
terward the seat of a bishopric. The modern name is 
Magnisa. (Tavernier, 1, 7—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
6, pt. 3, p. 373.)—III. A district of Thessaly. The 
Greeks gave the name of Magnesia to that narrow 
portion of Thessaly which is confined between the 
Peneus and Pagasean Bay to the north and south, and 
_ between the chain of Ossa and the sea on the west and 
east. (Strabo, 441,—Scyl., Peripl., p. 24.—Pliny, 
4, 9.) The people of this district were called Mag- 
netes, and appear to have been in possession of it from 
the remotest’ period. (Hom., Il., 2, 756.—Pind., 
Pyth., 4, 140.—Id., Nem., 5, 50.) They are also 
universally allowed to have formed part of the Amphic- 
tyonic body. (Aischin., de fals. leg., p. 122.—Pav- 
san., 10, 8.— Harpocrat., s. v. ’Augixriovec.) The 
Magnesians submitted to Xerxes, giving earth and 
water in token of subjection. (Herod., 7,132.) Thu- 
cydides leads us to suppose they were in his time 
dependant on the Thessalians (2, 10). They passed 
with the rest of that nation under the dominion of the 


kings of Macedon who succeeded Alexander, and 


were declared free by the Romans after the battle of | 


Cynoscephale. (Polyb., Excerpt., 18, 29, 5.—Livy, 
33, 32.) Their government was then republican, af- 
fairs being directed by a general council, and a chief 
magistrate called Magnetarch. (Liv., 34, 31.— Strab., 
9, 442.—Xen., Anab., 6, 1.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 419, seqg.)—IV. A city of Magnesia, on the 
coast, opposite the island of Sciathus. It was con- 
quered by Philip, son of Amyntas. (Cramer's Anc. 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 427.) ' “ha SB Mi 

Maco, I. a Carthaginian admiral, who gained a naval 
victory over Leptines, the commander of Dionysius the 
elder, off Catana, in which the latter lost 100 vessels, 
and more than 20,000 men. (Diod. Sic., 14, 90.) 


land force, endeavouring to make head against Dio- 
‘nysius in person; but, being defeated, he was com- 
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} him to return: 
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pelled to take shelter in the neighbouring town of 
Abacenum. (Diod. Sic. 14, 90.) Being subse- 
quently placed at the head of another expedition into 
Sicily, he met with équal ill success. (Diod. Sic., 14, 

95.) He fell at last in battle against Dionysius, B.C. © 
383, (Diod. Sic., 15, 15.)—II. Son of the preces 
ding, succeeded him in the command of the Cartha- 
ginian fleet B.C. 383. He defeated Dionysius in a 
great battle, in which the latter lost more than 14,000 
men, and compelled him to sue for peace and pay. ~ 
1000 talents to the Carthaginians. A considerable 
time after this, he came, at the head, of 150 vessels, 
with 60,000 men, to take possession of Syracuse, 
which was, according to agreement, delivered ae f 
him by Icetes, excepting the citadel, which was held >» 
by the forces of Timoleon. Norfinal advantage, how- ~ 
ever, accrued to Carthage; for Mago, suspecting 
treachery on the part of his new ally, and having long 
wished for a pretence to depart, weighed anchor on a 
sudden and sailed back to Africa, “‘ shamefully and 
unaccountably,” says Plutarch, “ suffering Sicily to slip 
out of hishands.” (Plut., Vit. Timol.)—Il]. Grand- 
father of the great Hannibal. He succeeded Mago in 
the command of the Carthaginian fleet, and made 
himself conspicuous for the rigid discipline which he 
introduced, The Carthaginian senate, fearing lest 
Pyrrhus might quit Italy in order to seize upon Sicily, 
sent Mago, at the head of 120 vessels, to offer aid to 
the Romans, in order that the King of Epirus might 
find sufficient employment for his armsin Italy. The 
offer, however, was declined. Mago was suceeeded 
by his two sons Hasdrubal and Hamilcar. (Justin, 
18, 2, segy.—Id., 19, 1.)—IV. Son of Hamilcar and 
brother of Hannibal. He commanded an ambuscade 
at the battle of Trebia (Lzv., 21, 54), and was also 
present at the battle of Canne, B.C. 216. Having 
been sent to Carthage to carry the news of the latter 
victory, he is said to have poured out in the vestibule 
of the safliihouse the golden rings obtained from 
the fingers of the Roman knights who had fallen in 
the battle. These, when measured, filled, according 
to the common account, three modii and a half; 
though Livy, with true national feeling, states that 


e 
en 


‘there was another and more correct, tradition, which 


made the rings to have filled not much more than a = 

single modius. (Lvv., 23, 12.) The modius contain- 

ed alittle over one gallon, three quarts dry measure. 

Mago was subsequently sent into Spain, where he was 

defeated by the Scipios at Iliturgis (Lav., 23, 49), 

but he afterward joined his forces with those of Asdru- 

bal the ong Gisgo, and defeated and slew Publius 

Scipio. At a later period, he was himself again de- 

feated along with Hanno, Asdrubal’s successor, by Si- 

lanus, the lieutenant of Scipio. (Livy, 28,2.) On , 

fleeing to Gades, he was ordered by the Carthaginian . 

senate to cross over with a fleet to Sicily, and ¢ Sa 

succours to Hannibal. He ‘conceived thereupon the 

bold design of seizing upon Carthago Nova ai oe 

sailed along. Failing, however, in this, he was oblige ee 

rd stop at the Balearic Islands in order to procure new 

evies. de he made himself master of the smaller 

island of the two (the modern Minorca), and fortified 

and gave his name to the harbour. (Vid. Magonis ¥ 

Portus.) The following sum Mago landed on the 

coast of Liguria, with 12,000 foot and 200 horse, took = 

Genua by surprise, and made himself master also ob Fs 
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the harbour and town of Savo, and was soon at the — 
umerous army, by the junction of a po 
Gauls and Ligurians with his forces. 
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by Scipio. He embarked his troops and set sail, but 
died of his wound at the island of Sardinia, B.C. 203. 
(Liv., 30, 18.) Cornelius Nepos differs from other 
writers as to the manner of his death, and says that he 
either perished by shipwreck or was murdered by his 
servants. (Nep., Vit. Hanmb., c. 8.)\—V. A Cartha- 
ginian who wrote a work on agriculture in the Punic 
tongue, which was translated into Latin by order of 
the Roman senate. . It was in twenty-eight books ac- 
cording to Varro. ‘The latter informs us also, that it 
was translated into Greek, by Cassius Dionysius of 
Utica, who made twenty books of it; and that it was 

ill farther condensed by Diophanes of Bithynia, who 
brought it down to six books. (Varro, De R. R., 1, 1.) 

Macon, a river of India falling into the Ganges. 
According to Mannert, the modern name is the Ram- 
gonga, (Geogr., vol. 5, pt. 1, p. 92.) 

Mauarsat, a Carthaginian officer in the army of 
Hannibal, appointed to carry on the siege of Sagun- 
tum when Hannibal marched against the Cretani and 
Carpetani. (Liv., 21, 12.) After the battle of the 
Lake Trasymenus in Italy, he was sent in pursuit of 
the flying Romans. (Liv., 22, 6.) At the battle of 
Canne he commanded the cavalry, and strenuously 
advised Hannibal, after the latter had gained his deci- 
sive victory, to march at once upon Rome. (Liv., 22, 
51.—Id., 23, 18.) 

Mara, daughter of Atlas and Pleione, and the moth- 
er of Mercury by Jupiter. She was one of the Plei- 
ades ; and the brightest of the number, according to 
some authorities: others, however, more correctly 
make Halcyone the most luminous. (Vid. Pleiades, 
and consult Jdeler, Sternnamen, p. 146.) 

Masoriinus, Julius Valerius, grandson of the Ma- 
jorianus who was master of the horse in Illyria during 
the reign of Theodosius. ~ He distinguished himself 
early as a brave commander under Aétius, and at the 
death of the latter he rose to such distinction that he 
was elected Emperor of the West in the room of Avi- 

tus, whom he compelled to resign the imperial dignity 
in 457. He was assassinated by Ricimer, one of his 
generals, after a reign of four years. and a half, at Der- 

tona in Liguria. (Pzerer, Lex, Univ., vol. 13, p. 98.) 

Matsa, I. a promontory in the southeastern part of 
the island of Lesbos, now Cape St. Marie.—II. A 
celebrated promontory of the Peloponnesus, forming 
the extreme point to the southeast, and separating the 

Laconic from the Argolic Gulf. Strabo reckons 670 

stadia from thence to Tznarus, including the sinuosi- 

ties of the coast. Cape Malea was considered by the 
ancients the most dangerous point in the circumnavi- 
gation of the peninsula, even as early as the days of 

Homer. (Od., 1, 80; 3, 286.) Hence arose, the pro- 

verbial expression, ‘‘ After doubling Cape Malea forget 

your country.’ (Strab., 378.—Eustath., ad Od., p. 

1468.—Compare Herod., 4. 179.—Thucyd.,; 4, 53.— 

Scyl., p17.) It is now usually called Cape St. An- 
_ gelo, but sometimes Cape Malio. (Cramer's Ancient 

Greece, vol. 3, p. 196.)—III. A city of Phthiotis. 

(Vid. Malia.) 


EVENTUM, 


a ae arias 
~ Matia, the chief city of the Malienses, in the dis- 
trict of Phthiotis in Thessaly, from which they proba- 


bly derived their name. (Steph. Byz., s.v. Madteve.) 
‘It was near the head-waters of the Sinus Maliacus, 
now the Gulf of Zeztoun. ; 
Matiicus Sinus, a gulf of Thessaly, running up in 
a northwest direction from the northern shore of Eu- 
beea, and on one side of which is the Pass of Ther- 
nopyle. It is noticed by several writers of antiquity, 
ich as Herodotus (4, 33), Thucydides (3, 96), and 
Strabo (432), It now takes its name from the nei 
bouring city of Zeitoun. It should be observed 
Livy, who often terms it the Maliacus Sinus (27, 30 ; 


Po nee peer the appellation of Aunianum 
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Sinus (38, 5), which he has borrowed from Polybius 
(10, 42.—Steph. Byz., s. v. Aivia.—Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol, 1, p. 435). 

Mauienses or Matu, the most southern tribe of 
Thessaly. They are called by the Attic writers My- 
Acetic, Melians, but in their own Doric dialect MaAceic. 
Scylax, indeed, seems to make a distinction between 
the MyAreig and MaAceic, which is to be found in no oth- 
er author. Palmerius (ad Scyl., p. 32) considers the 
whole passage to be corrupt. ‘The Malians occupied 
principally the shores of the gulf to which they com- 
municated their name, extending as far as the narrow- 
est part of the Straits of ‘Thermopyle, and to the val- 
ley of the Sperchius, a little above its entrance into 
the sea. (Herod., 7, 198.) They are admitted by 
“Eschines, Pausanias, and Harpocration, in their lists 
of the Amphictyonic. states; which was naturally to 
be expected, as this celebrated;assembly had always 
been held in their country. The Melians offered earth 
and water to Xerxes in-token of submission. (Herod., 
7, 132.) According to Herodotus, their country was 
chiefly flat: in some parts the plains were extensive, 
in others narrow, being confined on one side by the 
Maliac Gulf, and towards the land by the lofty and in- 
accessible mountains of Trachinia. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 435.) 

Matt, a people in the southwestern part of India 
intra Gangem, along the banks of the Hydraotes. 
(Strabo, 699.) It was in attacking a fortress of the 
Malli that Alexander was severely wounded. (Plut., 
Vit. Alex.) ‘The territory of this people would seem 
in some degree to correspond to the modern province 
or soobah of Moultan. (Vincent's Voyage of Near- 
chus, p. 1380.) 

Mattos, a town of Cilicia Campestris, eastward 
from the river Pyramus; now a small village called 
Malo. (Mela, 1, 13.—Curt., 3, 7.—Lucan, 3, 225.) 

Marinus, a name occurring in Horace (Serm., 
1, 2, 27), It was thought very effeminate among the 
Romans to appear in public with the tunic carelessly 
or loosely girded. For this Mecenas was blamed ; and 
the question arises, whether Horace means, under the 
character of Malthinus, to portray his patron, or wheth- 
er the reference is merely one of ‘a general nature. 
Opinions, of course, are-divided on this subject. At 
first view, it appears hardly probable that the poet 
would embrace such an opportunity, or adopt such a 
mode, of censuring his friend and benefactor, one to 
whom he owed so large a share of his own eleyation. 
And yet, when we take into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the respective characters of 
the bard and his patron, as well as the sincere and 
manly nature of the intimacy which existed between 
them, it would seem as if this very way of attacking 
the foibles of Mecenas was the result of a genuine 
friendship, the applying a desperate remedy to a dis- 
graceful failing. But, it will be asked, does not the 
presence of stwlti in the text militate against this 
idea? We answer, by no means, if the term be taken 
Bothe regards it here as equiy- 
alent merely to “‘ quicunque imprudenter aut ineple 
agunt,” and this explanation derives support from the 
following line of Afranius (ap. Isidor., 10, litt. S.): 
“Ego stulium met existumo, fatuim esse non opi- 
nor.’ In addition to what is here stated, we may ob- 
serve, that the very name of Malthinus, as indicating 
an effeminate person, may contain a covert allusion to 
| Maecenas, whose general habits in this respect were 
known to all. The word is derived either from the 
Greek “aA0uv, or from the. old Latin term maltha, 
equivalent to mollis, and used, according to Nonius, 
by Lucilius. Pere 

Mamertina, a name of Messana in Sicily. (Vid. 
Mamertini.— Martial, 13, ep. 117.—Strab. 7.) 
| Mamervint, a band of Campanian mercenaries, ori- 
ginally employed in Sicily by Agathocles. After having 
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been established for some time ‘at Syracuse, a tumult 
arose between them and the citizens, in consequence 
of their being deprived of the right of voting at the 
election of magistrates, which they had previously en- 
joyed. ‘The sedition was at last quelled by the inter- 
ference of some of the elderly and most influential cit- 
izens, and the Mamertines agreed to leave Syracuse 
and return to Italy. Having reached the Sicilian 
straits, they were hospitably received by the inhabi- 
tants of Messana; but, repaying this kindness by the 
basest ingratitude, they rose upon the Messanians by 
night, slew the males, took the females’ to wife, and 
called the city Mamertina. (Diod. Sic., fragm.; lib. 
21.) This conduct on the part of the Mamertines led 
eventually to the first Punic War. (Vid. Punicum 
Bellum.)—The origin of the name Mamertini is said 
to have been as follows. It was customary with the 
Oscan nations of Italy, in time of famine or any other 
misfortune, to seek to propitiate the favour of the 
gods by consecrating to them uot only all the produc- 
tions of the earth during a certain year, but also all the 
male children born during that same space of time. 
Mamers or Mars being their tutelary deity, they called 
these children after him when they had attained ma- 
turity, and, under the general and customary name of 
Mamertini, sent them away to seek new abedes. (Vid. 
Mamertium.) 

Mamertiom, a town of the Bruttii, northeast of Rhe- 
gium. It appears to have been originally founded by 
a band of Campanian mercenaries, who derived their 
name from Mamers, the Oscan Mars, and are known 
to have afterward served under Agathocles and other 
princes of Sicily. (Vid. Mamertini.) Barrio and oth- 
er native antiquaries have identified this ancient town 
with the site of Martorana; but this place, which is 
situated between “Nicastro aud Cosenza, seems too 
distant from Locri and Rhegium to accord with Stra- 
bo’s description.. (Strab., 261.) The majority of 
modern topographers, with Cluverius at their head, 
place it at Oppido, an episcopal see, situate above 


Reggio and Gerace, and where old coins appertaining’ 


to the Mamertini are said to have been discovered. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 438.) 
~Mamiria Lex, de limitibus, ordained that there 
should be an uncultivated space of five feet broad left 
between farms, and if any dispute happened about this 
matter, that a single arbiter should be appointed by the 
pretor to determine it. The law of the twelve tables 
required three arbiters.—This law was proposed by ©, 
Mamilius Tuninus, A.U.C. 642, who had been consul 
in 514 A.U.C. (Consult Ernesti, Index Leg. ad 
Cic., s. v. Mamilia.— Goerenz, ad Cic., de. Leg., 1, 
21.) 
Mamurivs Verturivs, an artificer in the reign of 
Numa. When the Ancile or sacred shield fell from 
heaven, the monarch showed it to all the Roman ar- 
tists, and ordered them to exert all their skill, and 
make eleven other shields exactly resembling it. All 
declined the attempt, however,.except Mamurius, who 
was so successful in the imitation, and made the other 
eleven so like unto it, that not even Numa himself 
could distinguish the copies from the original. - (Vid. 
Ancile and Salii.) Mamurius asked for no other re- 
ward but that his name might be mentioned in the 
hymn of the Salii, as they bore along these sacred 
shields in procession. (Plut., Vit. Num.— Ovid, Fast., 
3, 392.) wre | 
Mamurra, a native of Formie, of obscure origin. 
He served under Julius Cesar in Gaul, as Prefectus 
fabrorum, and rose so high in favour with him, that 
Cesar permitted him to enrich himself at the expense 
of the Gauls in any way he was able. Mamurra, in 


e, became possessed of enormous wealth ; F isola ii 
ee cned’ pi: i 2 every reason for supposing that this was written by 


and returned to Rome with his ill-gotten riches. Here 


he displayed so little modesty and reserve in the em- 


~ ployment of his fortune, as to have been the first Ro- 
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man that incrasted his entire house with marble. This 
structure was situate on the Ccelian Hill: We have 
two epigrams of Catullus against him, in which he is 
severely handled. Horace also alludes to him with 
sly ridicule in one of his satires (1, 5, 87.) He calls 
Formie “ Mamurrarum urbs,” the city of the La- 
mian line being here named after a race of whom no- 
thing was known. (Vid. Formie.) 
Mancinus, C. Hostilius, a Roman consul, who, 
though at the head of 30,000 men, was defeated and 
stripped of his camp by only 4000 Numantines. (Liv., 
Epit., 55.) The remnant of the Roman army was al- 
lowed to retire, upon their making a treaty of peace 
with the Numantians, but the senate refused to ratify 
the treaty, and ordered Mancinus to be delivered up to 
the enemy ; but they refused to receive him. Manci- 
nus thereupon returned to Rome, and was reinstated 
in his rights of a citizen, contrary to the opinion of the 
tribune P. Rutilius, who, asserted that he could not 
enjoy the right of returning to his country, called by 
the Romans jus postliminiu. (Cic., de Orat.—Com- 
pare Cic., de Off., 3, 60.— Flor., 2, 18.—Zd., 3, 14.— 
Vell. Paterc., 2; 1.—Duker, ad Flor., l. c.) 
Manpane, a daughter of King Astyages, and moth- 
er of Cyrus the elder. (Vid. Astyages.) 
Manpata, a village in the country of the Sabines, 
near Horace’s farm. ‘The poet alludes to its cold 
mountain atmosphere. It is now perhaps Bardela. 
(Horat., Ep., 1, 18, 105.) 
Manpusit, a people of Celtic’ Gaul, clients of the 
ZEdui, whose chief city was Alesia, now Alise. ‘Their 
territory answered to what is now the department de 
la Cote d'or. (Lemaire, Ind. Geogr., ad Ca@s.,'s. v.) 
Manpuria, a city of Apulia, nearly half way be- 


tween Brundisium and Tarentum. | It still retains its 
ancient name. This otherwise obscure town has ac- 
quired some interest in history from having witnessed 
the death of Archidamus, king of Sparta, the son of 
‘Agesilaus. He had been summoned by the Taren- 
tines to aid them against the Messapians and Lucani- 
ans, but even his bravery was insufficient to subdue 
their foes. He fell in the conflict, and his body, as 
Plutarch relztes, remained in possession of the enemy, 
notwithstending the large offers made by the Taren- 
tines te recover it. ‘his is said to have been the 
only iastance in which a Spartan king was debarred 
the rites of burial. (Plut., Vit. Agid.—Athen., 12, 
-g—Strabo, 280.) Manduria was taken by the Ro- 
mans in the second Punic war. (Liv., 27,15.) A 
curious well is described by Pliny as existing near 
this town. According to his account, its water always 
maintained the same level, whatever quantity was 
added to or taken from it. (Plin.,2, 103.) This phe- 
nomenon. may still be observed at the present day. 
(Swinburne’s Travels, vol. 1, p. 222.) 
Manituo(Mdvefwc, Maver, Mavaidwv, Mavebév), 
a celebrated Egyptian writer, a native of Diospolis, 
who is said to have lived in the time of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, at Mende or Heliopolis, and to have ‘been a 
man of great learning and wisdom. (Atlan, de An., 
10, 16.) He belonged to the priest-caste, and 
himself a priest, and interpreter or recorder of religio 
usages, and of the sacred, and probably, also, histori sal 
writings, with the title of ‘lepoypayparevc. It appears 
robable, however, that there were more than one in- 
dividual of this name; and it is therefore doubtful 
whether all the works which were attributed by an- 
cient writers to Manetho, were in reality written by 


| the Manetho who lived in the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 


delphus. Manetho wrote a history of Egypt (A¢yumri- 
aka) in three books, in which he gave an account 
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this country from the earliest times to the death a 
arius Codomanus, the last king of Persia. There 


the Manetho who lived under Philadelphus. Consid- 
‘erable fragments are preserved in the —— of Jose- 
‘78 
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phus against Apion; but still greater portions in the 
“Chronicles” of George Syncellus, a monk of the ninth 
century. The “ Chronicles” of Syncellus were prin- 
cipally compiled from the ‘ Chronicles” of Julius Af- 
ricanus and from Husebius, both of whom made great 
use of Manetho’s ‘ History.” ‘The work of Africanus 
is lost ; and we only possess a Latin version of that of 
“usebius, which was translated out of the Armenian 
version of the Greek text preserved at Constantinople. 
Manetho indicates as his principal sources of informa- 
tion certain ancient Egyptian chronicles, and also, if 
Syncellus has rightly comprehended his meaning, the in- 
scriptions which Thoth, or the first Hermes, had traced, 
according to him, in the sacred language, on columns. 
We say, if Syncellus has rightly comprehended him, 
because it appears that the passage, in which Manetho 
speaks of the columns of Egypt, has not been taken 
from his history of Egypt, but from another work of a 
mystic character, entitled Sothis. The inscriptions 
just referred to, as having been written in the sacred 
dialect, Agathodwmon, son of the second Hermes, and 
father of ‘Vaut, had translated into the vulgar dialect, 
and placed among the writings deposited in the sanc- 
tuary of a temple. Manetho gives the list of thirty 
dynasties or successions of kings who reigned in the 
same city; for thus are we to understand the word 
dynasty, which, in Manetho, is not synonymous with 
reigning family. ence some of his dynasties are 
composed of several families. The thirty-one lists of 
Manetho contain the names of 113 kings, who, ac- 
cording to them, reigned in Ngypt during the space of 
4465 years. As we cannot reconcile this long dura- 
tion of the Egyptian monarchy with the chronology of 
the Scriptures, some writers have hence taken occasion 
to throw discredit on Mgnetho, and have placed him 
in the class of fabulous historians, (Compare, in par- 
ticular, Petav., Doctr. T'emp., lib. 9,¢. 15.) A circum- 
stance, however, which would seem to claim for this his- 
torian some degree of confidence ig, that the succession 
of kings, as given by him, does no\ by any means corre- 
spond to the pretensions of the more ancient priests of 
Egypt, who enumerated to Herodotus « list of monarchs 
which would make the duration of the kingdom of Egypt 
exceed 30,000 years! We know also, from Josephus, 
that Manetho corrected many things in Werodotus 
which betrayed a want of exactness. Larcher aecuses 
Manetho of having been a meré flatterer of the Ptol- 
emies. (Hist. 1 Herod., vol. 7, p. 323.) But. the Sat. 
ter has found a defender in M. Dubois-Aymé. (De. 
scription de l’ Egypte, vol. 1, p. 301.) Other and 
more equitable critics, such as Calvisius, Usher, and 
Capellus, have endeavoured to reconcile the chronol- 
ogy of Manetho with that of the Scriptures, by reject- 
ing as fabulous merely the first fourteen, fifteen, or 
sixteen dynasties. Marsham, however, was’ the first 
to accomplish this end, and that, too, without re- 
trenching any part of Manetho’s catalogue. (Chron- 
icus Canon Aigyptiacus, Hebraicus, Gracus, Lond., 
1672, fol.) He has made it appear, that the first sey- 
enteen dynasties of Manetho Pie have reigned si- 
aneously in different parts of Egypt, and that thus 

the interval of time between Menes (whom Marsham 
believes to have been Ham, the son of Noah), and the 
end of the reign of Amasis, is only 1819 years. Two 
eat men of the 17th century, Newton and Bossuet, 
aye approved of the system of Marsham : yet it 
would certainly seem to be faulty, in placi ontra- 
ry to all probability, the commencement of the Egyp- 
tian monarchy immediately after the deluge, and in 
limiting to 1400 years the period that elapsed between 
Menes and Sesostris. ‘To remove these inconvenien- 
s, Pezron, giving the preference to the chronology 
of the Septuagint, modified the system of Manetho, 
by reckoning 2619 years from Menes to Nectanebus, 
the last king of the 30th akon of Manetho, He 
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of Debora. Whichever of these systems may be the 
true one, it would seem that even though the chro- 
nology of Manetho presents some difficulties, we onght 
not for that reason to refuse him all confidence as an 
historian. As Cambyses had destroyed, or transport- 
ed into Persia, the ancient documents of Egyptian 
history, it is more than probable that the priests of 
Egypt replaced them by new chronicles, in which 
they must necessarily have committed, without in- 
tending it, some very great errors. It is from these 
erroneous sources that Manetho would appear to have 
drawn, in good faith, his means of information. It 
is no easy matter, however, after all, to ascertain the 
real value of Manetho’s ‘ History,” in the form in 
which it has come down to us. ‘The reader may 
judge of the use that has been made of it for Egyp- 
tian chronology, by referring to Rask’s Alle Algypltis- 
che Zeitrechnung (Altona, 1830); to the works of 
Champollion, Wilkinson’s Topography of Thebes, and 
the other authorities which will be mdicated by a ref- 
erence to these works. (Hncycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 14, 
p. 3'79.)—Besides this work, Manetho wrote some 
others, which are lost. 'These were, 1. ‘lepa BibAog 
(* Sacred Book’’), treating of Egyptian theology.—2. 
BibAog trig LOVewg (“* Book of Sothis”), an astronom- 
ical, or, rather, astrological work, addressed to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.—3, vovkdyv érvroun (“ Lpitome of 
Physics”).—4. A poem, in six cantos, which has 
come down to us under the title of ’AmoreAcopatixd, 
and treats of the influence of the stars. It is evident- 
ly the production of a much later age, as Holstensius 
thought, and as Tyrwhitt has demonstrated. (Com- 
pare Heyne, Opusc, Acad., vol. 1, p. 95.) Among 
the works published by the credulous Nanni, of Vi- 
terbo, there is a Latin one ascribed to Manetho, and 
entitled “* De Regibus Aigypti.’—The fragments of 
Manetho have been collected by Joseph Scaliger, and 
published in his treatise ‘De Emendatione Tempo- 
rum.” (Scholl, Hist, Lit. Gir., vol. 3, p. 215, seqq.) 
The ’AroreAcouarixd were first edited by Gronovius, 
Iugd. Bat., 1608, 4to. There is a later edition, by 
Axtius und Rigler, Colon., 1832, 8vo. In Ruperti’s 
atid Schlichthorst’s “* Newes Magazin fiir Schullehr- 
er,” Gotting., 1793 (vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 90, seqq.), there 
is a dissertation of Ziegler’s on the ’AmoreAcouariKa, 
in which he undertakes to show that this poem was 
written after the time of Augustus. (Hoffmann, Lex. 
Bibliogr., vol. 3, p. 76.) Ng 
~Manitia Lex, [. by Manilius the tribune, A.U.C. 
687, for conferring on Pompey the charge of the war 
against Mithradates. Its passage was supported by 
icero, who was then praetor, and also by Julius Ca- 
sar, but from different views. (Vid. Pompeius.)—II. 
Another, by the same, that freedmen might vote in all 
the tribes, whereas formerly they voted in some one of 
the four city tribes only. This law, however, did not 
are (Crc., pro Muren., 23.—Ernesti, Ind. Lex., 
S00) 

Manivivs, l. Marcus or Caius, a Latin poet, known 
only by his poem entitled Astronomica, in five books, 
The manuscripts do not agree about the name of this 

oet ; some of them calling him Manlius, others Mal- 
ins. Bentley believed him to have been born in Asia, 
Two reasons led him to entertain this opinion; the 
strange construction which appears in some of the 
verses of Manilius, and the improbability that, at the 
period when this poet appeared, the Romans paid an 
reat attention to the phakacieee of the heavens and 
the lessons of astrology. It is true, the fourth book 
of the poem contains two verses (the 41st and 776th) 
in which Manilius speaks of Rome as his city; but 
these two lines are boldly declared b the great Eng- 
lish critic to be interpolated. He fi Bi. to make 
it appear that the author of the Astronomica is neither 
the astrologer Manilius of whom Pliny speaks (35, 17), 
nor the mathematician of the same name, of whom, on 
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another occasion, he makes mention (36, 10). Bent- 
ley believes that the poet is to be placed in the age of 
Augustus ; but he has no other ground for this belief 
than the observation which he has made, that Manilius 
never uses the genitive van. vd (auxilir, ingenii, 
imperu, &c.), but the contracted form in @ (auzilé, 
. tngent), which marks a writer of the Augustan age. 
Propertius among the poets first used the form in 7. 
— The poem of Manilius is unfinished. The five 
books which are extant treat principally of the fixed 
stars ; but the poet promises, in many parts of his work, 
to give an account of the planets. The language is 
in many instances marked by great purity, many po- 
etic beauties appear, and the whole betrays no incon- 
siderable degree of talent in managing a subject of 
so dry and forbidding a nature. Jt appears from many 
parts of the work that Manilius|was a stanch adherent 
of the Stoic philosophy. The best editions.are, that 
of Bentley, Lond., 1739, 4to, and that of Stoeber, 
Argent., 1767, 8vo. (Scholl, Lit. Romaine, vol. 1, 
p. 276.)—IJ. An epigrammatic poet, one of whose 
epigrams is cited by Varro. (Anth. Lat., vol. 1, p. 
672.)—III. Manius, a Roman consul, A.U.C. 605. 
He left a work qn the Civil Law, and another entitled 
Manilii Monumenta. (Scholl, Lit. Rom., vol. 1, p. 
182.) 

Man ius, the name of one of the most illustrious 
patrician gentes of Rome. Those most worthy of 
notice are: I. Marcus Manlius Capitolinus, who was 
consul B.C. 390 (Liv., 5, 31), and was the means of 
preserving the Capitol when it was nearly taken by 
the Gauls (Liv., 5, 47), from which exploit he re- 
ceived the surname of Capitolinus. He afterward be- 
came a warm supporter of the popular party against 
his own order, and particularly distinguished himself 
by the liberality with which he assisted those who 
were in debt. He publicly sold one of his most val- 
uable estates, and declared that, as long as he had a 
single pound, he would not allow any Roman to be 
carried into bondage for debt. In consequence of 
his opposition to the patrician order, he was accused 
of aiming at kingly power. The circumstances at- 
tending his trial and death are involved in much ob- 
scurity. It would appear that he was accused before 
the centuries and acquitted; and that afterward, see- 
ing that the patrician order were bent on his destruc- 
tion, he seized upon the Capitol and prepared to de- 
fend it by arms. In consequence of this, Camillus, 
his personal enemy, was appointed dictator, and the 
curie (i. e., the patrician assembly) condemned him 
to death. According to Livy, who implies that Man- 
lius did not take up arms, he was thrown down from 
the Tarpeian rock by the tribunes ; but Niebuhr sup- 
poses, from a fragment of Dio Cassius (lib. 31), com- 
pared with the narrative of Zonaras (7, 24), that he 
was treacherously pushed down from the rock by a 
slave, who had been hired for that purpose by the pa- 
trician party. (Rom. Hist., vol. 2, p. 610, seq., Eng. 


transl.) The house which Manlius had occupied was | 


razed to the ground; and the Manlian gens resolved 
that none of its. patrician members should again bear 
the name of Marcus: Manlius was put to death B.C, 
381.—I. Titus Manlius Capitolinus Torquatus, was 
son of L. Manlius surnamed Imperiosus, who was dic- 
tator B.C. 361. When his father Lucius was accused 
by the tribune Pomponius, on account of his cruelty 
towards. the soldiers under his command, and also for 
keeping his son Titus among his slaves in the coun- 
try, Titus is said to have obtained admittance to the 
house of Pomponius shortly before the trial, and to 
have compelled him, under fear of death, to swear that 
he would drop the prosecution against his father. 
This instance of filial affection is said to have opera- 
ted so strongly in his favour, that he was appointed in 
the same year, B.C. 359, one of the military tribunes. 


- (Liiv., 7, 4, seq—Cic., de Off, 3, 31.) In the fol- | 
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lowing year Manlius distinguished himself by slaying, 
in single combat, a Gaul of gigantic size, on the banks 
of the Anio. In consequence of his taking a chain 
(torques) from the dead body of his opponent, he re- 
ceived the surname of Torquatus. (Liv., 7, 10.) 
Manlius filled the office of dictator twice, and in both 
instances before he had been elected consul: once in 
order to conduct the war against the Czrites, B.C. 
351; and the second time in order to preside at the 
comitia for the election of consuls, B.C. 346. (Liv., 
7, 19, segg.) Manlius was consul at least three times. 
(Cic., de Off., 3, 31.) In his third consulship he de- 
feated the Latins, who had formed a powerful con- 
federacy against the Romans. In this same campaign 
he put his own son to death for having engaged in 
single combat with one of the enemy contrary to his 
orders. (Liv., 8, 5, segg.)—III. Titus Manlius Tor- 
quatus, was consul B.C. 235, and obtained a triumph 
on account of his conquests in Sardinia. (Vell. Pa- 
terc., 2, 38.—Eutrop., 3, 3.) In his second consul- 
ship, B.C. 224, he conquered the Gauls. (Polyb., 
2, 31.) He opposed the ransom of the prisoners who 
had been taken at the battle of Canne. (Liv., 22, 60.) 
In B.C. 215 he defeated the Carthaginians in Sardin- 
ia (Liv., 23, 34, seqgg.), and in 212 was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the office of Pontifex Maximus. 
(Liv., 25, 5.)- In 211 he was again elected consul, 
but declined the honour on account of the weakness 
of his eyes. (Liy., 26,22.) In 208 he was appointed 
dictator in order to hold the comitia. (Liv., 27, 33.) 
The temple of Janus was closed during the first con- 
sulship of Manlius. (Lvw., 1, 19.—Vell. Paterc., 2, 
38.)—IV. Cneius Manlius Vulso, was consul B.C. 189, 
and appointed to the command of the war against the 
Gauls in Galatia, whom he entirely subdued. An 
account of this war is given by Livy (38, 12, seqq.) 
and Polybius (22, 16, segg.). After remaining in Asia 
the following year as proconsul, he led his army home 
through Thrace, where he was attacked by the inhab- 
itants in a narrow defile, and plundered of part of his 
booty. He obtained a triumph B.C. 186, though not 
without some difficulty. (Liv., 39, 6.—Encycl. Us. 


‘Knovwl., vol. 14, p. 385, seq.) 
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Mannus, the son of the German god Tuiston, of 
whom that nation believed themselves descendants. 
(Tacit., G., 2.) The god Tuiston evidently marks 
the stem-name of the Germans (Tuistones, Teutones, 
Deutschen), and from him comes forth the Man of the 
race, i. e., the Teutonic race itself. (Compare Man- 
nert, Geschichte der alten Deutschen, p. 2.) 

Manrinwa, one of the most ancient and celebrated 
cities of Arcadia, said to'have been founded by Man- 
tineus, son of Lycaon. It was situate near the centre 
of the eastern frontier, at the foot of Mount Artemisi- 
us, on the banks of the little river Ophis (Pausan., 8, 
8), and was at first composed of four or five hamlets ; 
but these were afterward collected into one city (Xen., 
Hist. Gr., 5, 2, 6, seq7.—Strab., 337), which became 
the largest and most populous in Arcadia previous to 
the founding of Megalopolis. (Polyb., 2, 56.) The 
Mantineans had early acquired celebrity for the wisdom 
of their political institutions (Polyb., 6, 43, 1), and 
when the Cyreneans were distracted by factions, they 
were advised by an oracle to-apply to that people for 
an arbiter to settle their differences. Their request 
was granted, and accordingly Demonax, one of the 
orinchil citizens of Mantinea, was sent to remodel their 
government. (Herod., 4, 161.) The Mantineans 
fought at Thermopylz, but arrived too late to share in 
the victory of Platza, a circumstance which, according 
to Herodotus (9, 77), produced so much vexation, that 
upon their return home they banished their command- 
ers. In the Peloponnesian war they espoused the 
Lacedemonian cause ; but having taken offence at the 
conclusion of the treaty between that people and the 
Athenians after the battle of Amphipolis, A were in- 
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duced to form an alliance with Argos and Elis, with 
which confederates they finally made war against Spar- 
ta. (Thucyd., 5, 29, seqg.). In the battle which was 
fought on their territory, they obtained at first a deci- 
ded advantage against the Lacedemonian troops op- 
posed to them; but the left wing of the allied army 
having been routed, they were in their turn vigorously 
attacked, and forced to give way with heavy loss. 
(Thucyd., 5, 66.) ‘This ill success led to the dissolu- 
tion of the confederacy, and induced the Mantineans, 
not long after, to renew their former alliance with Spar- 
ta (Thucyd., 5, 78), to which they adhered until the 
peace of Antalcidas. At this period the Lacedemo- 
nians, bent on strengthening their power in the penin- 
sula to the utmost, peremptorily ordered the Mantineans 
to pull down their walls, or to prepare for war, as the 
thirty years’ truce agreed upon between the two states 
had now expired. On their refusal to comply with this 
unjust and arbitrary demand, a Spartan army enter- 
ed the Mantinean territory, and laid siege to the city. 
The inhabitants defended themselves with vigour, and 
might have held out suecessfully, had not Agesipolis 
caused the waters of the river Ophis to be diverted 
from their channel, and directed against the walls of 
the town, which, being of brick, were easily demolish- 
ed. By this Mantinea fell into the hands of the Spar- 
tans, who destroyed the fortifications, and compelled 
the inhabitants to change their constitution from a de- 
mocracy to an oligarchy, and to separate, as formerly, 
into four townships. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 5, 2,'7.—Pau- 
san., 8, 8.—Polyb., 4, 27.) After the battle of Leuc- 
tra, however, the Mantineans, under the protection of 
Thebes, again united their population and refortified 
their city, notwithstanding the opposition of the Lace- 
demonians. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 5, 5.) Mantinea ac- 
quired additional celebrity from the great but undeci- 
sive battle fought in its plains between the Beeotians 
and Spartans, in which Epaminondas terminated his 
glorious career (B.C. 362); and it continued to be one 
of the leading cities of Arcadia till it joined the Achean 
league, when it fell for a short time into the hands of 
the Atolians and Cleomenes, but was recovered by 
Aratus four years before the battle of Sellasia. (Po- 
lybius, 4, 8, 4.) The Mantineans having, howeyer, 
again joined the enemies of the Achzans, they treach- 
erously put the garrison of the latter to the sword. 
(Polyb., 2, 58,4.) This perfidious conduct drew down 
upon them the vengeance of Antigonus Doson and the 
Achwans, who, making themselves masters of the city, 
gave it up to plunder, and sold all the free population 
as slaves; a chastisement which Polybius considered 
as scarcely equal to their offence, though its cruelty 
had been set forth in strong colours by the historian 
Phylarchus. The name of the city was now changed 
to Antigonea, in compliment to Antigonus Doson. We 
learn also from Pausanias, that the Mantineans had 
merited the protection of Augustus from having es- 
poused his cause against Marc Antony. Their towtl 
still continued to flourish as late as the time of Hadri- 
an, who abolished the name of Antigonea and restored 
its ancient appellation.—The site of thé famous battle of 
Mantinea was about thirty stadia from the city, on the 
road to Pallantium, near a wood named Pelagus. The 
tomb of Epaminondas had been erected on the spot 
where he breathed his last: it consisted originally of one 
pillar only, surmounted by a shield and a Boeotian inscrip- 
tion ; but another pillar was afterward added by the 
Emperor Hadrian. (Pausan., 8, 11.)—The ruins of 
Mantinea are pointed out to modern travellers on the 
site now called Palgopolt. » (Gell’s Itin. of the Morea, 
p. 141.—Dodwell, vol. 2, p. 422.—Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 300, seqq.) ‘ 
_Manrtinorum Opripum, a town of Corsica, placed 
by Proliny, directly east of the mouth of the river Vo- 
_ lerius, where was a bay which now answers ‘to that of 
‘Sree, Hence ‘the modern Bastia will corre- 
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spond to the ancient town, for it lies directly east of 
the bay just mentioned. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, 
pt. 2, p- 519.) , 

Manro, a daughter of the prophet Tiresias, endow- 
ed with the gift of prophecy. She'was made prisoner 
by the Argives when the city of Thebes fell into their 
hands ; and as she was the worthiest part of the booty, 
the conquerors sent her to Apollo, the god of Delphi, 
as the most valuable present they could make. Man- 
to, often called Daphne, remained for some time at 
Delphi, where she gave oracles. From Delphi, in 
obedience to the oracle, she came to Claros in Ionia, 
where she established an oracle of Apollo. Here she 
married Rhakius, the sovereign of the country, by 
whom she had a son called Mopsus. Manto afterward 
visited Italy, where she married Tiberinus, the king of 
Alba, or, as the poets mention, the god of the river 
Tiber. From this marriage sprang Ocnus, who built 
a town in the neighbourhood, which, in honour of his 
mother, he called Mantua. (Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod., 
1, 308.—Pausan., 7, 3.—Tzetz., ad Lycophr., 989. 
—Virg., Ain., 10, 199, segg.—Heyne, Excurs., 1, ad 
Zin., 10.— Miller, Etrusk., vol. 1, p. 138.) The 
Italian legend about Mantua evidently owed its origin 
to similarity of name. (Keightley, Mythol., p. 345, 
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Manrta, a city of Gallia Cisalpina, situate on an 
island in the Mincius, southeast of Brixia, and south 
of the lake Benacus. It is supposed to date its found- 
ation long before the arrival of the Gauls in Italy. 
Virgil tells us it was of Tuscan origin, and derived its 
name from the prophetess Manto, the daughter of 'Ti- 
resias. (Ain., 10, 199, segg.—Compare the remarks 
of Miller on this passage, H'trusker, vol. 1, p. 138, im 
not.) Whatever of poetical invention there may have 
been in the origin thus ascribed to Mantua, there can 
be no doubt of its having been a town of considerable 
note among the Etrurians, when they were in posses- 
sion of that part of Italy where it was situated. The 
position of the ancient place was not different from 
that which the modern Mantua «at present occupies. 
That it was not a place of any great size in Virgil’s time 
may be collected from what the poet himself says of it. 
(Eclog., 1, 20.) \Strabo (213) classes it with Brixia, 
Bergomum, and Comum, but Martial attaches to it 
the epithet of “ parva’? (14, 193). Its vicinity to Cre- 
mona was an unhappy circumstance to Mantua ; for, 
as the territory of the former city was not found suf- 
ficient to contain the veteran soldiers of Augustus, 
among whom it had been divided, the deficiency was 
supplied from the neighbouring lands of the latter; a 
loss most feclingly deplored by Virgil, though he was 
fortunate enough to escape from the effects of this op- 
pressive measure. (Georg., 2, 198.—Eclog., 9, 27; 
1, 47.) We are informed by the grammarian Dona- 
tus, in his Life of Virgil, that this great poet was born 
at Andes, a village near Mantua. (Cramer’s Anc. Ita- 
ly, vol. 1, p. 67, seqq.) ) 

Mararnon, a town of Attica, northeast of Athens, 
and not far from the coast. It was said to have been 
named from the hero Marathos (Plut., Vit. Thes.— 
Suid., s. v. MapaOév), and was already a place of note 
in the days of Homer. (Od., 7,81.) From the scho- 
liast of Sophocles (Cd. Col., 1047), who quotes Phi- 
lochorus on the Tetrapolis, we Jearn that it possessed 
a temple consecrated to the Pythian Apollo. Demos- 
thenes reports that the sacred galley was kept on this 
coast, and that on one occasion it was captured by 
Philip. (Phil., 1, p. 49.) Eurystheus was said to 
have been defeated here by Iolaus and the Heraclide 
(Strab., 377), and Theseus to have here destroyed a bull 
by which the country was infested. (Plut., Vit. Thes. 
—Strab., 399.) Marathon, however, is most famous 
for the victory obtained“by the Greeks over the Per- 
sians in the plain in its immediate vicinity. The Per- 


‘sian army was commanded by Datis and Artaphernes, 
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while the Athenians, who had eleven generals inclu- 
ding the polernarch, were for the day under the orders 
of Miltiades: According to Cornelius Nepos (Vit. 
Miltiad.), the Persians were a hundred thousand effect- 
ive foot and ten thousand horse; yet Plato, mean- 
ing probably to include the seamen and the various 
multitude of attendants upon Asiatic troops, calls the 
whole armament five hundred thousand; and Trogus 
Pompeius, according to his epitomizer Justin (2, 9), 
did not scruple to add a hundred thousand more. 
These writers, however, did not perceive that, by en- 
cumbering the Persians with such useless and un- 
manageable crowds, they were not heightening, but 
diminishing, the glory of the conquerors. The Athe- 
nians numbered six-and-forty different nations in the 
barbarian host ; and the Ethiopian arrows, remains of 
which are still found at Marathon, seem to attest the 
fact that Darius drew troops from the remotest provin- 
ces of the empire. Yet our calculations must be kept 
down by the remark, that the whole invading army 
was transported over the sea, according to Herodotus, 
in 600 ships. ‘This, on the footing which he fixes else- 
where, of 200 men to each trireme, would give 120,000: 


and we ought probably to consider this as the utmost |, 


limit to which the numbers of the invaders can reason- 
ably be carried. Those of the Athenians, including the 
Platwans, are uniformly rated at about 10,000. It is 
possible that the number of the tribes had some share in 
grounding this tradition: it probably falls short of the 
truth, and certainly does not take the slaves into ac- 
count, who’served most likely as light-armed troops. 
When all these allowances are made, the numerical 
inequality will be reduced to a proportion of five to one. 
—It is remarkable, that, though Herodotus represents 
the Persians as induced to land at Marathon with a 
view to the operations of their calvary, he does not 
say a word either of its movements in the battle, or of 
any cause that prevented them. ' It seems not to have 
come into action; but perhaps he could not learn by 
what means it was kept motionless. Yet there was 
a tradition on the subject, probably of some antiquity, 
which appears to have assumed various forms, one of 
which was adopted by Nepos, who relates, that Miltia- 
des-protected his flanks from the enemy’s cavalry by 
anabattis: a fact which it may be thought Herodotus 
could scarcely have passed over in silence if it had 
been known to him, but which might have been the 
foundation of a very obscure account of the matter, 
which is given by another author. In the explanation 
of the proverb, ywpi¢ irmete (Suadas.—Cent., 14, 73, 
Schott), we read, that when Datis invaded Attica, the 
Tonians got upon the trees (7), and made signals to the 
Athenians that the cavalry had gone away (o¢ elev 
xopic¢ ot lrreic), and that Miltiades, on learning its re- 
treat, joined battle-and gained the victory ; which was 
the origin of the proverb, éxt rév thy ras dvadvdv- 
tov. (Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 2, p. 241,/seq.)—The 
Persians lost in all six thousand four hundred men. 
Of the Athenians only one hundred and ninety-two 
fell; but among them were the polemarch Callima- 
chus ; Stesibius, one of the ten generals ; Cynagirus, 
brother of the poet Adschylus, and other men of rank, 
who had been earnest to set an example of. valour on 
this trying occasion. Cornelius Nepos observes that 
Marathon was ten miles from Athens ; but as, in fact, 
it is nearly double that distance, it is probable that we 
ought to.read twenty instead of ten. Pausanias affirms 
it was half way from Athens to Carystus in Eubea. 
In the plain was erected the tumulus of those Atheni- 
ans who fell in the battle, their names being inscribed 
on sepulchral pillars. Another tumulus was raised 
for the Platwans and the slaves.—Still, however, after 
the defeat at Marathon, the Persian armament was 
very formidable ; nor was Athens immediately, by its 
glorious victory, delivered from the danger of that 
subversion with which it had been threatened. The 
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period where the history of Tacitus termimated. 
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Persian commanders, doubling the promontory of Su- 
nium, coasted along the southern shore of Attica, not 
without hope of carrying that, city by a sudden assault. 
But Miltiades.made a rapid march with a large part of 
his forces ; and when the Persians arrived off the port 
of Phalerus, they saw an Athenian army encamped on 
the hill of Cynosarges which overlooks it. They 
cast anchor, but, without attempting anything, weigh- 
ed again and steered for Asia,—Marathon, which still 
preserves its ancient name, is situated, according to a 
modern traveller, ‘at the northwestern extremity of a 
valley, which opens towards the southeast into the 
great plain in which the battle was fought. This ex- 
tends along the coast from the northeast to the south- 
west. At the extremity and near the sea is seen the 
conspicuous tomb raised over the bodies of the Athe- 
nians who felt*in the battle} and close to the coast 
upon the right is a marsh, wherein the remains of 
trophies and marble monuments are yet visible.” 
(Clarke's Travels, vol. 7, p. 28, Lond. ed.) From a 
memoir of Col. Squire, inserted in Walpole’s Memoirs 
(vol. 1, p. 328), we farther learn, that “the land bor- 
dering on the Bay of Marathon is an uninterrupted 


plain about two miles and a half in width, and bounded _ 


by rocky, difficult heights, which enclose it at either 
extremity. About the centre of the bay a small stream, 
which flows from the upper part of the valley of Mara- 
thon, discharges itself into the sea by three shallow 
channels. A narrow rocky point, projecting from the 
shore, forms the northeast part of the bay, close to 
which is a salt stream connected with a shallow lake, 
and a great extent of marshland. ‘The village of 
Marathon is rather more than three miles from the sea. 
Towards the middle of the plain may be seen a large 
tumulus of earth, twenty-five feet in height, resembling 
those on the plain of Troy.” (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 2, p. 385, seqq.) 

Marcevta, I. daughter of Claudius Marcellus by 
his wife Octavia, and sister to Marcus Marcellus. 
She was first married to Apuleius, and afterward to 
Valerius Messala. (Sueton., Vit. Aug., 53.)—II. 
The younger, daughter of Claudius Marcellus by his 
wife Octavia, and sister of the preceding. She was 
first married to M. Vipsanius Agrippa, and afterward 
to M. Julius Antonius. (Sweton., Vit. Aug, 63.) 

Marceuuinus, Ammianus, the last Latin writer that 
merits the title of an historian. He was born at An- 
tioch, and lived under Justinian and his successors 
down to the reign of Valentinian II. A large ce 
of his life was spent in military service in the Roman 
armies. He performéd campaigns in Gaul, Germany, 
and Mesopotamia, and accompanied Julian on his ex- 
pedition against the Persians. The modesty of Am- 
mianus, which gives us but little information relative 
to himself, prevents us from determining what rank he 
held in the army, or what employment he pursued 
after quitting the profession of arms. It appears that 
be was invested with the dignity of Comes rea pri- 
vate: we find, in fact, in the Pheodosian Code (I. xli., 
de appellat.), a rescript of the emperors Gratian, Va- 
lentinian, and Theodosius, addressed to a certain Am- 
mianus, who is decorated with this title. He died at 
Rome subsequent to A.D. 390. It was probably in this 
city that, at the age of fifty years, he composed his his- 
tory of the Roman emperors, whic he entitled Re- 
rum gestarum libri xxxi.” It commenced with the 
accession of Nerva, A.D. 96, and consequently vinnie 
not known whether Ammianus pretended to write a 
continuation of that history, or if any other motive 
induced him to select the time when this historian 
brought his work toa close. It is very probable that 


as he not only does not mention him, altho cites 
Sallust and other Roman writers, but also 2 is work 
shows no imitation whatever of the a hl 
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of Tacitus. The history of Ammianus proceeds as 
far as 378 A.D. It embraced, consequently, a period 
of 282 years; but the first thirteen books, which con- 
tained a sketch of the history of 256 years (from 96 
to 352), are lost, and we have only the last eighteen. 
These eighteen, however, form the most important 
part of the labours of Ammianus. In the first thir- 
teen books he merely arranged materials from writers 
who had gone before him; although it must be ac- 
knowledged, that even this part would have been in- 
teresting for us, as many of the works from which he 
selected are now lost. In the eighteen books, how- 
ever, that remain to us, and which it is more than 
probable the copyists transcribed separately from the 
rest, Ammianus relates the events which occurred du- 
ring his owntime. As he often took an active part in 
these, or, at least, was an eyewitness of most, of them, 
he relates them in the first person: when he details 
what did not pass under his immediate inspection, he 
is careful to obtain the requisite information from those 
who are acquainted with the subject, and who took 
part in the matter that is related: he does not pretend, 
however, to give a complete history of his time, and 
he passes in silence over events respecting which he 
has neither accurate information nor positive docu- 
ments. This part of his work, therefore, is less a his- 
tory than what we would call at the present day me- 
moirs of his time. Ammianus Marcellinus was a well- 
informed man, and possessed of great good sense and 
excellent judgment. No writer was ever more entitled 
to praise for candour and impartiality. He understood 
well the art of clearly showing the connexion of events, 
and of painting in striking colours the characters of 
those individuals whom he introduces into his narra- 
tive. In a word, he would in all probability have 
been an accomplished hisforian had his lot been 
cast in a more favourable age. Had he lived in the 
golden period of Roman literature, the study of good 
models and the society of enlightened men would 
have: perfected his historic talent, and have formed 
his style in a purer mould. The latter would not, 
as is too often the case in Ammianus, have been 
destitute of that simplicity which constitutes one of 
the great beauties of historical narrative, nor, over- 
loaded with ornaments and disfigured by turgid and 
barbarous forms of expression. ‘These faults, how- 
ever, in the style of Ammianus, find an excuse in 
the circumstances of his case. He was a stranger, 
and wrote in a language not his own; neither did the 
busy life which he had Jed in camps permit him to cul- 
tivate the talent for writing which nature had bestowed 
upon him. His good qualities are his own; his de- 
fects are those of the times; and, in spite of these de- 
fects, his style is conspicuous among all the writers 
who were contemporary with him for a purity to which 
they could not attain.—Ammianus Marcellinus is the 
last pagan historian ; for, notwithstanding all that some 
maintain to the contrary, we have no certain proof of 
his having been a Christian. A. public man, enriched 
with the experience acquired amid the scenes of an 
active life, he relates the events connected with the 
new religion introduced by Constantine with sang-froid 
and impartiality, and perhaps with the indifference of 
a man who knew how to raise himself to a point of 
view where he could perceive naught but masses and 
results. He blames with equal frankness the anti- 
christian mysticism of Julian, and the religious intol- 
erance of Constantius and his bishops. He speaks 
with xespect both of the doctrines of Christianity and 
the ceremonies of paganism. A remarkable passage 
occurs in the sixteenth chapter of the twenty-first book. 
After having painted the bitterness of character and the 

De catantigs ste historian adds: “ Chris- 
rionem absolutam et simpheen anil super- 
e confundens ; in qua scrutanda perplexius, quam 
nonenda died exqulavit discidia pluruna ; que 
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progressa fusius aluit concertatione verborum: ut ca- 
lervis antistitum jumentis publicis ultro citroque dis- 
currentibus, per synodos, quas appellant, dum ritum 
omnem ad swum trahere conantur arbitrium, rer vehicu- 
laria succideret nervos.” On another occasion (22, 
11), blaming the conduct of a bishop, he remarks: 
“ Professionis sue oblitus, que nihil nisi justum sua- 
det. ct lene, ad delatorum ausa feralia desciscebat.” 
—The narrative of Ammianus, is often interrupted by 
geographical and physical digressions. ‘The latter 
show, as might be expected, a very slight acquaint- 
ance with principles; but the descriptions of coun- 
tries which he had himself seen are extremely valu- 
able. He is one of the principal sources that we have 
for the geography and history og en Germany, a 
country in which he passed a great number of years. 
We find in him also some excellent observations on 
the luxury and courts of the Roman emperors, on the 
vices which prevailed there, and on the manners in 
general of the great. Gibbon (c. 26) candidly ayows 
his obligations to this writer; and from the period 
when he can no longer derive materials from Ammia- 
nus, the work of the English historian loses a great 
portion of its previous interest. (Scholl, Hist. Lat. 
Rom.,, vol. 3, p. 164, seqg.—Fuhrman, Handbuch der 
Class, Lat., vol. 2, p. 880, seqg.)—The best edition 
of Ammianus Marcellinus is that of Gronovius, Lugd. 
Bat,, 1693, 4to. The edition of Wagner, completed 
by Erfurdt, Lips., 1808, 3 vols. 8vo, is also valuable. 

Marcexuus, I. Marcus Craupius, born of a Ro- 
man consular family, after passing through the offices 
of wdile and questor, was made consul B.C. 224. 
The Transpadane Gauls having declared war a ieee 
Rome, Marcellus marched against them, defeated 
them near Acerrm, on the Addua, killed their king 
Viridomarus, and bore off his arms, the “ spolia opt- 
ma,” which were exhibited in his triumph. At the 
beginning of the second Punic war, Marcellus was 
sent into Sicily as pretor, to administer the Roman 
part of the island, and had also the task of keeping the 
Syracusans firm in their alliance with Rome. After 
the battle of Cannm, he was recalled to Italy to oppose 
Hannibal. Having taken the command_of the relics 
of the Roman forces in Apulia, he kept Hannibal in 
check and defended Nola. In the year 214 B.C., 
being again consul, he took Casilinum by surprise. 
He was next sent to Sicily, where Syracuse had de- 
clared against Rome. After a siege of nearly three 
years, the city was taken 212 B.C., and Marcellus re- 
turned to Rome with the rich spoils. It was on occa- 
sion of the taking of Syracuse that the celebrated Ar- 
chimedes lost his life. Marcellus did not, however, 
obtain a triumph, but only an ovation, as the war in 
Sicily was not entirely terminated. Jn the year 210 
he was again chosen consul, and had the direction of 
the war against Hannibal in Apulia, when he took the 
town of Salapia, and fought several partial engage- 
ments with the Carthaginians, without any definite re- 
sult. In the following year he continued in command 
of the army, and fought a battle against Hannibal at 
Canusium, in which the Romans were defeated and 
fled. On the following day Marcellus renewed the 
fight and defeated the Carthaginians, upon which 
Hannibal withdrew to the mountains of the Bruttii. 
In the next year, B.C, 208, Marcellus was elected 
consul for the fifth time with T. Quintus Crispinus. 
He continued to carry on the war against Hannibal, 
when, being encamped near Venusia, he rashly ven- 
tured out, fell into an ambuseade of advanced posts, 
and was slain, in the 60th year of his age. Hannibal, 
according to some authorities, caused his body to be 
burned with military honours, and sent the ashes in a 
silver urn to his son, According to others, however, 
he did not even bestow upon the corpse the ordinary 
rites of burial. (Plut., Vit, Marcell.) Marcellus was 
one of the most distinguished Roman commanders 
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during the second Punic war, and was/accustomed to | advantage to the state. Marcianus married her; and 


be called the sword of the Romans, as Fabius was 
denominated their shield. We have a life of him by 
Plutarch.—II. Marcus Claudius, held the consulship 
with Servius Sulpicius, B.C. 51. He was remarkable 
for his attachment to republican principles, and. his 
uncompromising hostility towards Cesar; and it was 
he who proposed to the senate to recall that command- 
er from his province in Gaul. After the battle of 
Pharsalia, Marcellus went into voluritary exile, and 
was not pardoned by Casar until some considerable 
interval had elapsed, and then only at the earnest in- 
tercession of the senate. It was on this occasion that 
Cicero delivered his speech of thanks to Cesar. 
Marcellus, however, did not long survive to enjoy the 
pardon thus obtained, having been assassinated by an 
adherent of his, P. Magius Cilo. He was then om his 
return to Italy. ‘The cause that prompted Cilo to the 
act is not known. Cicero conjectures that the latter, 
oppressed with debts, and apprehending some trouble 
on that score in case of his return, had been urging 
Marcellus, who was surety for some part of them, to 
furnish him with money to pay the whole, and that, on 
receiving a denial, he was provoked to the madness of 
killing his patron. (Cic., Ep. ad Att., 13, 10.—Com- 
pare Ep. ad Fam., 4, 12.) According to others, 
however, he was prompted to the deed by seeing other 
friends more highly favoured by Marcellus than him- 
self. (Val. Maz.,9, 11.) After stabbing his patron, 
Cilo slew himself.—III. Marcus Claudius, commonly 
known as the ‘* Young Marcellus,” was the son’ of 
Octavia the sister of Augustus, and consequently the 
nephew of the latter. Augustus gave him his daugh- 
ter Julia in marriage, and intended him for his suc- 
cessor ; but he died at the early age of 18, universally 
regretted on account of the excellence of his private 
character. Virgil has immortalized his memory by the 
beautiful lines at the close of the sixth book of the 
4@neid, and which are said to have drawn from Octa- 
via so munificent a recompense. (Vid. Virgilius.) 
Livia was suspected, though without reason, it would 
seem, of having made away with Marcellus, who was 
an obstacle to the advancement of her son Tiberius. 
The more ostensible cause of his death was the inju- 
dicious application of the cold bath by the physician 
(Vid. Musa.) 

Marci4na, a sister of the Emperor Trajan, who, 
on account of her public and private virtues and her 
amiable disposition, was declared Augusta and empress 
by her brother. She died A.D. 113. 

Marctanopotis, a city of Mosia Inferior, to the 
west of Odessus, founded by ‘Trajan, and named in 
honour of his sister Marciana. (Amm. Mar‘cell., 27, 
4.—Jornand., Get., c. 16.) It soon became an im- 
portant place in consequence of its lying on the main 
road from Constantinople to the Ister, and of its being 
the place where preparations were made for all the 
expeditions against the barbarians in. this quarter. 
When the Bulgarians formed a kingdom out of what 
was previously Meesia, Marcianopolis became the cap- 
ital, under the name of Pristhlaba (IpicbAdda.— 
Anna Comn., p. 194) or Preslaw. It still retains this 
name, and also that of Eski Stamboul with the Turks: 
the modern Greek inhabitants, however, call it Mar- 
cenopoli. According to the Itin. Ant. (p. 228.—Com- 
pare Theopylact., 7, 2), Marcianopolis was 18 miles 
to - west of Odessus. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 7, 
p- le By : as th 

Marciinus, I. a native of Thrace, born of obscure 
parents, towards the end of the fourth century. He 
entered the army, and rose gradually by his merit 
to high rank, and was made a senator by Theodosius 
II. When Theodosius died (A.D. 450), his sister 
Pulcheria, then 52 years old, offered her hand to Mar- 


cianus, who was near 60, because she thought him 


capable of bearing the crown with dignity, and with 
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‘exist in its saline and sulphureous waters. 


was proclaimed emperor. His reign, which lasted 
little more than six years, was peaceful, and his ad- 
ministration was equitable and firm. He refused to 
pay to Attila the tribute to which Theodosius had 
submitted. In the year 455, Marcianus acknowledged 
Avitus as Emperor of the West. Marcianus died in 
457; his wife Pulcheria had died before him. He 
was succeeded by Leo I. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 
14, p. 412.)—II. Capella. (Vid. Capella.) 
Marcomannt, a nation of Germany, in the south- 
eastern part of the country. According to some au- 
thorities, their original seats were in Moravia, whence, 
on being hard pressed by the Romans, they retired 
into what is now Bohemia. (Vell. Paterc., 2, 108. 
—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 110.) Other writers, 
however, such as Cluver, Adelung, Mascov, &c., 
make them to have lived between the Maine and 
Neckar, previous to their departure for Bohemia.— 
They were subdued-by the emperors Trajan and An- 


toninus: Their name denotes “border men,” i. e., 
men of the marches. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 
382, seqq.) 


Marcus, a prenomen common to many of the Ro- 
mans. (Vid. Aimilius, Lepidus, &c.) 

Maro, [. a people of Asia, near the northern fron- 
tiers of Media, or rather of Matiene, which formed part 
of Media. (Strabo, 524.—Tzschucke, ad Strab., l.c., 
vol. 4, p. 550.—Quint. Curt., 5, 5.)—II. A tribe of 
the Persians, according to Herodotus (1, 125), but, 
according to other writers, a distinct race in their 
immediate neighbourhood. (Arrian, Hist. Ind., 40.) 
They are represented as a plundering race. (Arrian, 
l. c.}—III. A nation dwelling to the south of Bactri- 
ana, and to the north of the chain of Paropamisus. 
Pliny (6, 16) says they extended from Caucasus to 
Bactriana, in which he evidently followed the histo- 
rians of Alexander, who, out of flattery to that prince, 
called the Paropamisus by the name of Caucasus. 
As regards these three nations, consult the remarks 
of Larcher (Hist. d’Herod.— Table Geogr., vol. 8, . 
p- 317, seqq.). 

Marponius, a general of Xerxes, who, after the 
defeat of his master at Thermopylae and Salamis, was 
left in Greece with an army of 300,000 chosen men, 
to subdue the country, and reduce it under the power 
of Persia. His operations were rendered useless by 
the courage and vigilance of the Greeks; and in a 
battle at Platea, Mardonius was defeated and left 
among the slain, B.C.479. He had been commander 
of the armies of Darius in Europe, and it was chiefly 
by his advice, that Xerxes invaded Greece. He was 
son-in-law of Darius. (Vid. Darius I., where some 
other particulars are given reuelctg him.) 

Marr Morruum, an extensive and most interest- 
ing piece of water, in Judea, about 70 miles long and 
20 broad. It was anciently called the “ Sea of the 
Plain” (Deut. 3,17; 4,19), from its situation in 
the great hollow or plain of the Jordan; the “ Salt 
Sea” (Deut. 3, 17.—Josh. 15, 5), from the extreme 
saltness of its waters; and the “ Hast Sea” (Ezek. 
47, 18.—Joel 2, 20), from ‘its situation relative to 
Judea, and in contradistinction to the West Sea, or 
Mediterranean. It is likewise called by Josephus, 
and by the Greek and Latin writers generally, Lacus 
Asphaltites, from the bitwmen (o¢aAroc) found in it ; 
and the “ Dead Sea,” its more frequent modern ap- — 
pellation, from the belief that no living creature can 
It is at. 
present known in Syria by the names of Almotanah 
and Bahar Loth ; and occupies what may be consid- 
ered as the southern extremity of the vale of Jordan 
This sea, so important and so often me 
sacred history, still bears the most unequivocal 1 fs 
of the catastrophe of which it has been the s it 


differs, indeed, so essentially in situation and ‘proper- 
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ties from every other piece of water in the known 
world, that it is a wonder it has not been the subject 
of more frequent and extensive observation. Its 
depth seems to be altogether unknown; and it is 
only of late that a boat has navigated its surface. 
Towards its southern extremity, however, in a con- 
tracted part of the lake, is a ford, about six miles 
over, made use of by the Arabs: in the middle of 
which they report the water to be warm, indicating 
the presence of warm springs beneath. In general, 
towards the shore it is shallow; and it rises and falls 
with the seasons, and with the quantity of water car- 
ried into it by seven streams, which fall into this their 
common receptacle, the chief of which is the Jordan. 
It also appears either to be on the increase, or to be 
lower in some years than in others, whence those 
travellers are to be credited who assert that they have 
beheld the ruins of the cities either exposed or in- 
gulfed beneath the waters. Troilo and D’Arvieux 
attest that they observed fragments of wall, &c. Jo- 
sephus remarks, that one might still see there ‘ the 
shadows of the five cities” (wévre pév roAéwr oxuac), 
leaving it somewhat uncertain what he means by this 
figurative language. (Bell. Jud., 4, 8,4.) Strabo 
gives a circumference of 60 stadia to the ruins of Sod- 
om, according to the traditions of the neighbourmg 
communities (Gate mioretewy Toi¢ YpvAAovpévote bd 
TOY éyYwpiov, W¢ Gpa OkodvT6 ToTe TpLoKaldeKka TOA- 
exe éyTavba, Ov Tig pnTpoToAéwc, Lodduwv, cdloiTo 
kbkhoc &jxovtad tov oradioy.—Strab., 764). Two 
aged and respectable inhabitants of Jerusalem told 
Maundrell that they had once been able to see some 
part of these ruins; that they were near the shore, and 
the water so shallow at the time, that they, together 
with some Frenchmen, went into it, and found several 
pillars and other fragments of buildings. These sever- 
al authorities are too weighty to be despised; and we 
may collect from them some support to the opinion, 
that, at the destruction of the guilty cities, they were 
not entirely overwhelmed with the waters, but remain- 
ed more or less exposed to view, as monuments of the 


‘judgments of God; and that, from the slow increase 


of the waters through a period of nearly 4000 years, 
they have gradually receded from our sight, and are 
now only to be seen through the water, if seen at all, 
after seasons of long-continued drought. The water 
now covering these ruins occupies what was formerly 
the Vale of Siddim ; a rich and fruitful valley, in which 
stood the five cities, called the cities of the plain, 
namely, Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Bela 
or Zoar. The first four of these were destroyed, while 
the latter, being ‘a little city,” was preserved at the 
intercession of Lot; to which he fled for refuge from 
the impending catasti®phe, and where he remained in 
safety during its accomplishment. Naturalists have in- 
dulged themselves if many speculations as to the man- 
ner in which this destruction took place, and the im- 
mediate causes engaged in effecting it ; as if this were 
necessary for our faith. It is probable, however, that 
in this instance, as in most others, the Almighty called 
in the aid of second causes for the accomplishment of 
his purpose. ‘The most reasonable explanation of such 
causes is founded on what is said in Gen.,14, 10, of 
the soil of the Vale of Siddim, that it was “ full of slime 
pits,” or, more properly, pits of bitumen, for thus the 
‘word is rendered in the Septuagint. Now it is prob- 
able that in this instance, as in that of the flood, the 
inhabitants of, the offending cities were involved in 
destruction, which met them on all sides, from above 
and below ; that the earth opened its fountains of lava 
or pitch ignited by subterraneous combustion, while a 
fiery shower from above: expedited and ensured their 


utter destruction. Whatever the means employed 
might have been, they were evidently confined in a re- 


markable manner to the devoted district ; as Lot found 
safety in ae although only a few miles distant, and 
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within the precincts of the plain itself. This cireum- 
stance seems to show sufficiently that the country was 
not destroyed by an earthquake, as supposed by some, 
which would scarcely have been so partial in its ef- 
fects. There is also a passage (Gen.,19, 28) which 
favours very much the above opinion respecting the 
combustion of the soil ; where it is said that Abraham 
got up early in the morning, and “‘ looked towards Sod- 
om and Gomorrah, and towards all the land of the 
plain, and behold, and lo, the smoke of the country 
went up as the smoke of a furnace.” The character 
of this catastrophe approaches nearest to that of a 
volcanic eruption: an opinion which is supported by 
the physical structure of the soil of the neighbour- 
hood both before and since; the bituminous nature of 
the soil as described in Genesis (14, 10); the occa- 
sional eruptions of flame and smoke so late as the first 
century, as attested by Josephus; and the hot springs 
and volcanic substances, consisting of lava, sulphur, 
pumice, and basalt, still found in the vicinity of the 
lake, as described by Volney, Burckhardt, Bucking- 
ham, and other travellers. We know not the charac+ 
ter of the soil beneath the surface ; the figure, material, 
and stratification of the mountains: whether a crater 
or craters are to be found-on them, and, if so, whether 
they have emitted any streams of lava, and what was 
their direction. All this, and much more in this in- 
teresting neighbourhood, remains to be explored by the 
experienced eye of a geologist. In the absence, how- 
ever, of such information, it may be surmised that the 
cities could not have been buried beneath a shower of 
ashes from a mountain-crater, after the manner of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, as this would be incompatible 
with the testimony of those who have witnessed the ex- 
posed remains of the cities, as well as with the account 
which represents the plain itself as burning, not the 
neighbouring mountains. Nor could they have been 
overwhelmed by a torrent of lava: for besides that this 
mode is liable to the objection already urged of totally 
obliterating the cities, the ordinary progress of a lava 
would not have been equal to the design, as it is never 
so rapid as not to give ample time for escape. The 
catastrophe might still, however, have been of a yol- 
canic character, but the vale itself, or some part of it, 
must have been a crater; which, vomiting forth, not a 
vitreous and sluggish lava, but a far more liquid and 
diffusive stream from the bituminous stores beneath, 
involved the miserable inhabitants on all side, from the 
earth and from the air, in a deluge of fire. Before tnis 
event, the vale of Siddim was a rich and fertile valley ; 
a continuation of that of the Jordan; through which 
the river took its course southward. Here we are as- 
sisted by the investigations of Burckhardt, who, al- 
though he had not an opportunity of personally examin- 
ing the spot, obtained very satisfactory information, 
that, at the southern extremity of the lake, there is an 
opening leading into the Valley of Hl Ghor; which, 
with its southern continuation, termed El Araba, both 
inspected by Burckhardt himself, descends uninter- 
ruptedly to the ASlanitic Gulf of the Red Sea; whichit 
joins at Akaba, the site of the ancient Ezion-geber. 
This Burckhardt supposes to be the prolongation of 
the ancient channel of the Jordan, which discharged 
itself into the sea before its absorption in the expanded 
Lake of Sodom. This is extremely probable: and» 
there cannot be a more interesting country in the world 
than this, to be made the subject of an intelligent and 
accurate geological survey. We may, however, from 
what we know, infer thus much: that before the face 
of the country was changed by the judgment which fell 
upon it, the ground now covered by the waters of the 
Dead Sea was an extensive valley, called the Vale of 
Siddim, on which stood the five cities, and through 
which the Jordan flowed in its.course to thesea. That 
it flowed through the vale may be inferred from the 
great fertility of the latter; that it passed beyond it, is 
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equally to be inferred from the want of space over 
which the water could expand itself to be exhausted by 
evaporation. But the discovery of the opening on the 
southern border of the lake, and the inclined valley 
leading thence 'to the sea, have rendered these infer- 
ences almost conclusive. We may then, and must in 
fact, refer the origitiof the lake to the epoch in ques- 
tion, when- the combustion of the soil, or of its sub- 
strata, occasioned a subsidence of the level of the val- 
ley, by which the river was arrested in its course, and 
a basin formed to receive its waters. These gradually 
spread themselves over its surface, and would no doubt 
soon have filled it, and resumed the ancient channel to 
the southward, had not their increase been retarded by 
the: process of evaporation, which advanced in an in- 
creasing ratio as the expanse of water grew wider and 
wider. ‘The newly-formed lake would thus continue 
to extend itself, until the supply of water from the 
streams, and the consumption by evaporation, arrived 
at abalance. When ‘this took place, or whether it has 
even yet taken place, cannot be known; at least with- 
out such observations as have not yet been made. 
That it has not long been the case may be inferred 
from the disappearance of the ruins which were visible 
two centuries ago.—The water of this sea is far more 
salt than that of the ocean; containing one fourth part 
of its weight of saline contents in a state of perfect 
desiccation, and forty-one parts in a hundred in a state 
of simple crystallization: that is to say, a hundred 
pounds by weight of water will yield forty-one pounds 
of salts ; while the proportion of saline contents in the 
water of the Atlantic is not more than 1-27th part in 
a state of dryness, and about six pounds of salts ina 
hundred of the water. The specific gravity of the 
water is 1.211; that of common water being 1000. A 
vial of it having been brought to England by Mr. 
Gordon of Clunie, at the request of Sir Joseph Banks, 
was analyzed by Dr. Marcet, who gives the following 
results: ‘This water is, perfectly transparent, and 
does not deposite any crystals on standing in close 
vessels. Its taste is peculiarly bitter, saline, and pun- 
gent. Solutions of silver produce from it a very copi- 
ous precipitate, showing the presence of marine acid. 
Oxalic- acid instantly discovers lime in the water. 
_The lime being separated, both caustic and carbona- 
ted alkalies readily throw down a magnesian precipi- 
tate. Solutions of barytes produce a cloud, showing 
the existence of sulphuric acid. No alumine can bed 
discovered in the water by the delicate test of succin- 
ic acid combined with ammonia. A small quantity 
of pulverized sea salt being added to a few drops of 
the water, cold and undiluted, the salt was readily 
dissolved with the assistance of a gentle trituration, 
showing that the Dead Sea is not saturated with com- 
mon salt. None of the coloured infusions common- 
ly used to ascertain the prevalence of an acid or an 
alkali, such as litmus, violet, and turmeric, were in the 
- least altered by the water.” ‘The result of Dr. Mar- 
cet’s analysis gives the following contents in 100 grains 
of the water : 


Muriate of Lime . “4 


+. . 3.920 grains. 
Muriate of Magnesia 2. gw. 10,246 
Muriateof Soda.  ,. ss, + 10.360)...“ 
SulphateofLime. ., , 0.054“ 
; 24.580 


Dr. Madden, a recent traveller, brought home with him 
a bottle of the same water, which, on being analyzed, 
was found to contain the following substances : 


Chloride of Soda, with a trace of Bromine .- » 9.55 
Chloride of Magnesium, i he : é é . 5,28 
@nloride of Calcium? a mana ee S108 
Sulphate:of Lime’, “7. Wy eee. 1.34 

‘ 19.22 


The traveller last mentioned gives us the following 


account of a visit which he paid to the Dead Sea, 


MARE MORTUUM. 


“ About six in the morning I reached the shore, and, 
much against the advice of my excellent guides, I re- 
solved on having a bathe. I was’ desirous of ascer- 
taining the truth of the assertion, that ‘nothing sinks 
in the Dead Sea.’ I swam a considerable distance 
from the shore, and about four yards from the beach I 
was beyond my depth. ‘The water was the coldest I 
ever felt, and the taste of it the most detestable ; it 
was that of a solution of nitre, mixed with an infusion 
of quassia. Its buoyancy I found to be far greater 
than that of any sea I ever swam in, not excepting the 
Euxine, which is extremely salt. I could he like a 
log of wood on the surface, without stirring hand or 
foot, as long-as I chose; but, with a good deal of ex- 
ertion, I could just dive sufficiently deep to cover all 
my body, when I was again thrown on the surface, in 
spite of my endeavours to descend lower. On com- 
ing out, the wounds on my feet, which had been pre- 
viously made, pained me excessively ; the poisonous 
quality of the waters irritated the abraded skin, and ul- 
timately made an ulcer of every wound, which con- 
fined me fifteen days in Jerusalem, and became so trou- 
blesome in Alexandrea, that my medical attendant 
was apprehensive of gangrene.” Dr. Madden is con- 
vinced that no living creature can be found in the 
Dead Sea; and, to try whether there were any fish 
in it, he spent two hours in fishing. The surface 
of the sea, according to him, is covered with a thin 
pellicle of asphaltum, which issues from the fissure 
of the rock adjoining it. On coming out of the 
water he found his body covered with it, and like- 
wise with an incrustation of salt, almost the thick- 
ness of a sixpence. The rugged aspect of the mount- 
ains, the deep ravines, and the jagged rocks, all 
prove that the surrounding country has once been the 
scene of some terrible convulsion of nature. ‘I have 
no hesitation,” says Dr. Madden, “in stating my be- 
lief, that the sea which occupies the site of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Segor,; covers 
the crater of a voleano.”” We have said that this tray- 
eller was convinced that no living creature could be 
found in the Dead Sea: Chateaubriand, however, 
states that, hearing a noise on the lake at midnight, 
he was told by the Bethlemists that it proceeded from 
legions of small fish, which come and leap about near 
the shore. Maundrell also observed, among the peb- 
bles on the bank, shells which had once contained fish. 
The traveller last mentioned also saw birds flying 
about and over the sea with impunity, which contra- 
dicts the common belief that birds fell dead in flying 
over it. The Dead Sea is situate between two ridges 
of mountains; of which those on the eastern or Ara- 
bian side are the highest and most rocky, and.have 
much the appearance of a black perpendicular wall, 
throwing a dark and lengthened shadow over the water 
of the sea. (Mansford’s Scripture Gazetteer, p. 123, 
segqg.) We shall close the present article with the 


following remarks of Dr. Clarke, which have been al-~ 


ready in some degree anticipated. ‘‘ The atmosphere 
was remarkably clear and serene; but we saw none 
of those clouds of smoke which, by some writers, are 
said to exhale from the surface of the lake. Every- 
thing about it was in the highest degree grand and 
awful. Its desolate, although majestic features, are 
well suited to the tales related concerning it by the in- 
habitants of the country, who all speak of it with ter- 
ror, seeming to shrink from the narrative of its de- 
ceitful allurements and deadly influence. ‘ Beautiful. 
fruit,’ say they, ‘grows upon its shores, which is no 
sooner touched than it becomes dust and ashes.’ ' 
addition to its physical horrors, the region around is 
said to be more perilous, owing to the ferocious tribes. 
wandering upon the shores of the lake, than any other 
part of the Holy Land. A passion for the marvellous 
has thus affixed, for ages, false characteristics to the 
sublimest associations of natural scenery say whole, 
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world; for, although it be now known that the waters 
of this lake, instead of proving destructive of animal 
life, swarm with myriads of fishes (Chateaubriand, 
vol. 1, p. 411, Lond., 1811); that, instead of fallmg 
victims to its exhalations, certain birds make it their 
peculiar resort (Maundrell, p. 84, Oxf., 1721); that 
shells abound upon its shores; that the pretended 
fruit containing ashes is as natural and admirable a 
production of nature as the rest of the vegetable king- 
dom, being the fruit of the Solanum Melangena, the 
inside of which, when the fruit is attacked by an in- 
sect (Tenthredo), turns to dust, while the skin remains 
entire and of a beautiful colour; notwithstanding all 
these and other facts are well established, yet even 
the latest authors by whom it is mentioned continue 
to fill their descriptions with imaginary horrors.—Re- 
land, in his account of the Lacus Asphaltites (Palest., 
vol. 1, p. 238), after inserting copious extracts from 
Galen concerning the properties and quality of the 
water, and its natural history, proceeds to account for 
the strange fables that have prevailed with regard to 
its deadly influence, by showing that certain of the an- 
cients confounded this lake with another, bearing the 
same appellation of Asphaltites, near Babylon; and 
that they attributed to it qualities which properly be- 
longed to the Babylonian waters. An account of the 
properties of the Babylonian lake occurs in the wri- 
tings of Vitruvius (8, 3), of Pliny (35, 15), of Athe- 
neus (2, 5), and of Xiphilinus (p. 252). From their 
various testimony it is evident, that all the phenomena 
supposed to belong to the Lake Asphaltites near Baby- 
lon, were, from the similarity of their names, ulti- 
mately considered as the natural characteristics of the 
Judzan lake, the two Asphaltites being confounded.” 
(Clarke’s Travels, vol. 4, p. 399, Lond. ed.) 
Mareomis, a lake of Egypt, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Alexandrea. Its earlier name was Maréa (7 
Mapeta Aiuvy); the later Greeks gave it the appella- 
tion of Mareotis (Mapedric). ~The first writer that 
makes mention of it is Scylax (p. 44). ‘ Pharos,” 
says he, “is an uninhabited island, with a good har- 
bour, but destitute of water. This last is obtained 
from the neighbouring lake Maria (&« rc | Mapiac 
Aiuvnco ddpevovrat.”) The same writer informs us, 
that in very early times canals were cut connecting this 
lake with the Nile, and thus furnishing it with a con- 
stant supply of fresh water. The Lake Mareotis first 
rose into importance after the founding of Alexandrea. 
From this period it is mentioned by all the geographi- 
cal writers, but the most particular description is given 
by Strabo (799). “The Lake Marea,” says Strabo, 
‘is more than 150 stadia in breadth, and not quite 
300 in length. It extends on the west as far as the 
fortress called Chersonesus, which is 70 stadia from 
Alexandrea. It contains eight islands, and all the 
country around is well inhabited.” In another part 
(p. 793) he informs us, that many canals connected 


this lake with the Nile, and that thus, in the summer | - 


season, when the lake would otherwise have been low, 
the inundation of the Nile afforded it an abundant 
supply of water, and rendered the neighbouring coun- 
try, and Alexandrea in particular, extremely healthy ; 
since, otherwise, had the waters of the lake been di- 
minished by the summer heats, the sun would have 
acted on the mud left uncovered along the banks, and 
would have produced pestilence. Of these canals 


__ he remarks, on another occasion (p. 803), that many 
of them struck the Nile between Gynecopolis and 


Momemphis. _ Along the canals connecting the river 
with the Jake was the merchandise transported to Al- 
exandrea, to be conveyed thence into the Mediterra- 
nean Sea.—The country around the lake was remark- 
able for its fertility. The principal product was wine. 
It was a light, sweetish white wine, with a delicate per- 
fume, of easy digestion, and not apt to affect the head ; 
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influence on the mind of Cleopatra, unless it be mere 
poetic exaggeration, would seem to imply that it had 
not always preserved its innocuous quality. It has 
been suggested by some critics, that the Mareotic 
wine did not come from the vicinity of the Lake Ma- 
reotis, but from acanton of this name in Epirus. This 
opinion rests for support on a passage in Herodotus 
(2, 77), where it is stated that there were no vines in 
Egypt, and that the people drank a kind of beer in its 
stead (olvw d’éx Kplléwv meroinuévy dtaypéwrtat’ od 
yap ogt elo &v TH yOpn Gumedot). Malte-Brun suc- 
cessfully combats this assertion, and shows, by very 
clear proofs, that, under the Greeks and Romans, 
Egypt produced various kinds of wine. As regards 
the culture of the vine previous to the dominion of 
these foreign powers, it appears very manifest, from 
the paintings in the tombs throughout the Thebaid, 
and other parts of the country, that it was far from be- 
ing unknown. Some of these paintings represent the 
whole process of the vintage. In the Sacred writings 
also (Numb. 20, 5) there is a very plain allusion to 
the vines of Egypt. We must either, therefore, con- 
sider the remark of Herodotus incorrect, or refer it to 
a part of the country merely. Perhaps, as the vines 
were planted on the edge of the desert, above the level 
of the inundation, and not in Egypt properly so called, 
the veracity of the historian may in this way be saved. 
Unless this latter mode of explaning the difficulty be 
adopted, he will be found to contradict himself, since 
it is stated in the 168th chapter of the same book, that 
the caste of warriors in Egypt received individually 
four measures of wine, olvov téocapac apvothpac. 
(Compare Bulletin des Sciences Historiques, &c., vol. 
4, p. '77, seqq.)—The modern name of Lake Mareotis 
is Mairout. For many ages after the Greek and Ro- 
man dominion in Egypt, it was dried up; for, though 
the bed is lower than the surface of the ocean, there 
is not sufficient rain to keep up any Jake in the coun- 
try in opposition to the force of perpetual evaporation. 
But in 1801, the English, in order to circumscribe 
more effectually the communications which the French 
army in the city of Alexandrea* maintained with the 
surrounding country, cut across the walls of the old 
canal which had formed a dike, separating this low 
ground from Lake Maadie, or the Lake of Aboukir, on 
the east. In consequence of this easy operation, the 
water had a sudden fall of six feet, and the Lake Ma- 
ereotis which had so long disappeared, and the site of 
which had been occupied partly by salt marshes, partly 
by cultivated lands, and even villages, resumed its an- 
cient extent. The inhabitants of the villages were 
obliged to fly, and bewail from a distance the annihila- 
tion of their gardens and dwellings. This modern in- 
undation of the sea is indeed much more extensive 
than the ancient Lake Mareotis, occupying probably 
four times its extent. (Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 4, p. 
32, Am. ed.) 

Marerana, a country of Asia, lying along the river 
Margus, from which it derived its name. According 
‘to Ptolemy, it was bounded on the west by Parthiene, 
on the north by the Oxus, on the east by Bactriana, 


and on the south by Asia and the Sariphian mountains. 


It now answers to the northern part of Chorasan. 
(Compare Plin., 6, 16.—Strabo, 515.) Strabo speaks 
in strong terms of the fertility of Margiana, and states 
that it took two men to clasp the lower part of the 
stem of the vines with their arms. (Strab., 73.) 
Marcirss, the title of one of the minor poems as- 
cribed toHomer. (Vid. Homerus, p. 642, col. 1.) 
Mareus, I. a river in Mesia Superior, rising from 
Mount Orbelus, and falling into the Danube to the 
west of Viminacium. It is now the Morawa.—lIl. A 
river of Margiana, falling into the Oxus northwest of 
Nisea. It is now the Mariab. (Plin., 6, 16.) 
Mariana, I. a city of the Calingii, in the south- 


though the allusion in Horace (Od., 1, 37, 14) to its| eastern part of Arabia Felix, 13> miles northeast of 
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Muza; now Mareb.—Il. .A city of the Sabai, in Ara- 
bia Felix. (Plin., 6, 28.) 

Maria Lex, I. by C. Marius, when tribune, A.U.C. 
_ 634, - It ordained that the passages, called pontes, by 

which the people passed to. give their votes at the 
comatza, should be narrower, in order that there might 
be no crowding there, and that no persons might take 
their stand there to impede or disturb the voters. 
(Crc., Leg., 3, 17.)—II. Maria Porcia, so called. be- 
cause proposed by two tribunes, Marius and Porcius. 
Tt was passed A.U.C.691, and ordained that those com- 
manders should be punished who, in order to obtain 
a triumph, wrote to the senate a false account of the 
number of the enemy slain in battle, or of the citizens 
that were missing; and that, when commanders re- 
turned to the city, they should swear before the city 
questors to the truth of the account which they had 
sent. (Val. Maz., 2, 8, 1.) 

Mariana Fossa, a canal cut by Marius from the 
river Rhone, through the Campus Lapideus, into the 
Lake Mastramela. It was probably near the modern 
Martigues. (Mela, 2, 5.—Plin., 3, 4.) 

Martanpynl, a people of Bithynia, to the east of 
the river Sangarius. ‘They were of uncertain origin ; 
but, since they differed neither in language nor in cus- 
toms materially from the Bithynians, they might justly 
be considered as part of the same great Thracian stock. 
(Strab., 542.) That they were barbarous is allowed 
by all; and Theopompus, whose authority is referred to 
by Strabo, reported, that when the Megarians founded 
Heraclea in their territory, they easily subjected the 
Mariandyni, and reduced them to a state of abject sla- 
very, similar to that of the Mnote in Crete, and the 
Peneste in Thessaly. (Strad., 1. c.—Posidon., ap. 
Athen., 6, p. 263.—Athen.,, 14, p. 620.) 

Marica, I. a nymph of the river Liris, who had a 
grove near Minturne, into which, if anything was 
brought, it was not lawful to take it outagain. (Plut., 
Vit. Marui, 39.) According to some authorities, she 
was the same with Circe. (Lactant., de Fals. Rel., 
1, 21,) Virgil, however, makes her the wife of Fau- 
nus, and mother of Latinus. (Afn., 7, 47.—Serv., ad 
loc.) 

Martinus, a native of Tyre, who flourished in the 
_ second century of the Christian era, a short time be- 
fore Ptolemy. An account of his work on Mathemati- 
cal Geography will be given under the article Ptole- 
meus. 

Marisus, a river of Dacia which falls into the Ti- 
biscus ; now the Marosch. (Strabo.—Jornand., de 
Reb. Get., p. 102.) : 

Marius, Caius, a celebrated Roman, was born of 
humble parents, at or in the neighbourhood of Arpi- 
num, about B.C. 157. He served at the siege of Nu- 
mantia, B.C. 134, under Scipio Africanus, together 
with Jugurtha, where he highly distinguished himself. 
He received great marks of honour from Scipio, who 
. used frequently to invite him to his table ; and when, 
one evening at supper, Scipio was asked where they 
should find so great a general when he was gone, he 
is said to have replied, placing his hand upon the 
shoulder of Marius, “ Here, perhaps.”’ In B.C. 119 
he was elected tribune of the commons, through the 
influence of Cecilius Metellus, according to Plutarch, 
but more probably in consequence of the fame he had 
‘acquired in the Numantine war. In this office he 
showed himself, as he did throughout the whole course 
of his life, a most determined enemy of the patrician 
order, and one who was not easily to be put down by 
the threats and opposition of his enemies. Having 
proposed a law to prevent illegal voting at elections, 
‘the senate passed a decree that the law should not be 

ut to the vote in the popular assembly, and summon- 
ed Marius before them to answer for his conduct. 


Marius not only appeared, but threatened to commit. 


_ the consuls to prison if they did not repeal the de- 
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cree ; and when Metellus continued to support it, he 
commanded him to be led away to prison. Marius 
obtained the pretorship with great difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the violent opposition of the patrician order, 
who accused him of having obtained the office by 
means of bribery. At the expiration of his pretor- 
ship the province of Spain was assigned to him, which 
he cleared of robbers. On his return to Rome he 
was anxious to obtain the consulship ; but he did not 
venture to become a candidate for many years after. 
He continued, however, to rise in public Opinion, and 
appears about this time to have married Julia, one of 
the Julian family, who was aunt to the celebrated Ju- 
lius Cesar. In B.C. 109 ‘he accompanied Metellus 
into Africa, in the capacity of legatws; and by his 
prudence and courage in the war with Jugurtha, he 
added greatly to his military reputation. His friends 
took advantage of his increasing popularity at Rome 
to persuade the people that the war with Jugurtha 
would never be coneluded until the command was 
given to Marius. This led to an open rupture -be- 
tween him and Metellus; and it was with the great- 
est difficulty that the latter allowed his lieutenant 
Marius leave of absence to go to Rome in order to 
stand for the consulship. Marius was, however, suc- 
cessful; he obtained the consulship B.C. 107, and 
the command of the Jugurthine war. On his arrival 
in Africa he prosecuted the war with the greatest 
vigour; and in the following year (B.C. 106) ob- 
tained possession of the person of Jugurtha, who was 
treacherously given up by Bocchus to his questor 
Sylla. Marius remained in Africa during the next 
year (B.C. 105), in which, the consul Manlius and 
the proconsul Cepio were defeated by the Teutones 
and Cimbri, with the prodigious loss, according to 
Livy (Epit., 67), of 80,000 soldiers, besides 40,000 
camp followers. The news of their defeat caused the 
greatest consternation at Rome, especially as the Teu- 
tones and Cimbri threatened the immediate invasion 
of Italy; and Marius was accordingly elected consul 
in his absence, without any opposition even from the 
patrician party, as the only man in the state who was 
able to save it from impending ruin. He entered 
upon his second consulship B.C. 104, and enjoyed a 
triumph for his victories over Jugurtha; but, in con- 
sequence of the threatened invasion of Italy having 
been deferred by an irruption of the Cimbri into 
Spain, he was again chosen consul in the two fol- 
lowing years (B.C. 103, 102). In the fourth consul- 
ship of Marius (B.C. 102), the Cimbri, having been 
defeated by the Celtiberi in Spain, returned to Gaul, 
and resolved to invade Italy in two divisions ; the 
one consisting of the Teutones and Ambrones (a Gal- 
lic people), through Gallia Narbonensis ; and the oth- 
er, comprising the Cimbri, by way of Noricum. Ma- 
rius defeated the Teutones and Ambrones near Aqua. 
Sextie (now Aiz) in Gaul; but Catulus, who was 
stationed at the foot of the Alps to oppose the»pas- 
sage of the Cimbri, retreated first to the other side of 
the Athesis (now the Adige), and afterward quitted 
this position also, without waiting for the enemy’s at- 
tack. In the following year (B.C. 101), Marius, who 
was again elected consul for the fifth time, joined his 
forces with those of Catulus, and entirely defeated 
the Cimbri in the plain of Vercelle (aow Vercelli), 
situate to the north of the Po, near the Sessites. In 
these two battles the Teutones and Ambrones are said 
to have lost the incredible number of 290,000 men 
(200,000 slain, and 90,000 taken prisoners) ; and the 
Cimbri 200,000 men (140,000 slain, and 60,000 taken 
prisoners). (Liv., Epit., 68.) Marius again became. 
candidate for the consulship for the following year; 
but, now that the fear of the Gallic invasion was re- 
moved, he was opposed by the whole strength of the 
patrician party. He nevertheless obtained the con- 
sulship, in great part owing to the exsrtions of Satur- 
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ninus, the tribune, who is described as a man that 
scrupled at the commission of no crime to accom- 
plish his object. The events of the sixth consulship 
of Marius, which are some of the most important in 
this period of Roman history, are imperfectly narrated 
by historians. It appears that an agrarian law, pro- 
posed by Saturninus, and supported by Marius. and 
one of the pretors named Glaucia, was carried, not- 
withstanding the most violent opposition of the patri- 
cian party; and that Metellus Numidicus was driven 
into exile, in consequence of refusing to take the oath 
of conforming to the law. When the election of con- 
suls for the ensuing year came on, Memmius, who 
opposed Glaucia as a candidate for the office, was 
murdered by order of Saturninus; and the senate, 
perceiving the city to be in a state of anarchy, passed 
the usual decree, ‘‘ that the consuls should take care 
that the republic received no injury,” by which almost 
absolute power was vested in those magistrates. Ma- 
rius, unable or unwilling to protect his old friends, be- 
sieged Saturninus and Glaucia, who had seized upon 
the Capitol. They surrendered to Marius on the prom- 
ise that their lives should be spared, but they were 
all immediately put to death. It appears probable 
that Marius, after the blow which had been given to 
the popular party by the surrender of Saturninus and 
Glaucia, would not have been able to save their lives, 
even if he had made the attempt. At the expiration 
of his consulship, Marius left Rome, to avoid witness- 
ing the triumph of the patrician party in the return 
af his old enemy Metellus, whose sentence of ban- 
ishment was repealed after the death of Saturninus. 
According to Plutarch, he went to Cappadocia and 
Galatia, under the pretence of offering a sacrifice 
which he had vowed to Cybele, but with the real 
object of exciting Mithradates to war, in order that 
he might be again employed in military affairs, since 
he did not obtain much distinction in peace. In B.C. 
90 the Marsian or Social war broke out, in which 
both Marius and Sylla were employed as legati to the 
two consuls. Marius gained several victories over 
the enemy, but he no longer possessed that activity 
and energy which had distinguished him in his earlier 
years ; and disgusted, it is said, with the increasing 
reputation of Sylla, he resigned his command before 
the conclusion of the war. The Marsian war had 
scarcely been brought to an end, before the civil war 
broke out between Marius and Sylla. The command 
of the Mithradatic war had been assigned to the latter, 
who was now consul (B.C. 88); but Marius used ev- 
ery effort to wrest it from him, and is said by Plu- 
tarch to have gone every day to the Campus Martius, 
and to have performed his exercises with the young 
men, although he was now in his 70th year, and very 
corpulent, in order to show that he was not incapaci- 
tated by age. He was warmly supported by P. Sul- 
picius, the tribune, who possessed great property and 
influence ; and a law was eventually passed, that the 
command should be taken from Sylla and given to 
Marius. Sylla was with the army at the time, besie- 
ging Nola; but, as soon as he heard of the law which 
had been passed, he marched to Rome, and Marius 
and his adherents were obliged to flee from the city. 
After wandering through many parts of Italy, Marius 
escaped with the greatest difficulty to Africa ; but he 
had no sooner landed at Carthage than Sextilius, the 
governor of the province, sent word to him, that, unless 
he quitted Africa, he should treat him as a public ene- 
my. ‘Go and tell him,” replied the wanderer, ‘that 
you have seen the exile Marius sitting on the ruins of 
Carthage.” But, in the following year (B.C. 87),\du- 
ring the absence of Sylla, who had gone to Greece 
to oppose Archelaus, Marius returned to Italy in or- 
der to join the consul Cinna, who, in his attempt to 
abrogate the laws of Sylla, had been driven from 
Rome by his colleague Octavius, supported by the 
798 
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| patrician party. Shortly afterward, Marius and Cin- 
na entered the city at the head of a large army, and 
a general massacre of the opposite party ensued.— 
Marius always appears to have been of a fierce and 
unrelenting temper ; and the sufferings he had lately 
undergone, which at his time of life must have great- 
ly impaired his health, tended to exasperate him more 
than. ever against the party which had opposed and 
thwarted him during the whole of his life. All the 
leaders of the patrician party who were unable to es- 
cape from Rome, were put to death. Lutatius Catu- 
lus, who had been the colleague of Marius in the war 
with the Cimbri, destroyed himself to avoid assas- 
sination; and among the numerous illustrious patri- 
cians that fell were C. and L. Julius Cesar, and the 
celebrated orator M. Antonius, who is so frequently 
praised by Cicero, and is one of the principal speak- 
ers in the dialogue ‘‘ De Oratore.” Marius and Cinna 
declared themselves consuls for the ensuing year 
(B.C. 86), without even holding the comitia; but 
Marius died of a fever in the beginning of the year, 
on the 17th day of his consulship according to Plu- 
tarch (Vit. Mar., c. 46), or the 13th according to 
Livy (Epit. 80).—The character of Marius is chiefly 
known to us from his life by Plutarch, who appears 
to have taken his account from the ‘‘ Memoirs of Syl- 
la,” the inveterate enemy of Marius. It cannot be 
denied, that, after his return from exile, Marius was 
guilty of the greatest cruelties ; but even these were 
surpassed by the atrocities of Sylla; and we should 
not be doing justice to Marius if we ascribed to him 
during the whole of his life the character which he 
displayed in his seventh consulship. <‘ I have seen,” 
says Plutarch, “‘the statue of Marius at Ravenna, in 
Gaul, which expresses in a remarkable manner his 
sternness and severity. Since he was naturally ro- 
bust and warlike, and more acquainted with the arts 
of war than those of peace, he was fierce and haughty 
when in authority. It is said that he never learned 
Greek, and that he would not make use of that lan- 
guage on any serious occasion ; as if it were ridicu- 
lous to learn the language of a people who were sub- 
ject to others. If he could have been persuaded to 
pay his court to the Grecian Muses and Graces, he 
would not, after bearing so many honourable offices, 
and performing so many glorious exploits, have crown- 
ed the whole by a most savage and infamous old age, 
in consequence of his yielding to anger, ill-timed am- 
bition, and insatiable avarice.” (Plut., Vit. Mar.— 
Sall., Bell. Jug.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 14, p. 420, 
seq.)—II. Son of the preceding, resembled his father 
in private character, and was equally fierce and vin- 
dictive. He seized upon the consulship at the age 
of 27, and put to death numbers of his political oppo- 
nents. Defeated subsequently by Sylla, he fled to 
Preneste, where hé slew himself. (Plut., Vit. Mar.) 
—III. Mercator, an ecclesiastical writer, the antag- 
onist of Celestius and Nestorius, who flourished be- 
tween 425 and 450 A.D. His country is not exactly 
known: some believe him to have been a native of 
Apulia; others, of some other province of Lower Ita- 
ly ;, and others, again, of Africa. It appears that he 
was.not a priest. He has left behind him a number 
of works, or, rather, translations from the Greek 
‘sisting of pieces relative to the heresies of F 
and Nestorius, of extracts from the works of the 
ter, refutations of his doctrine, errors of Theodorus 
and Mopsuestus, acts of synods held against heretics, 
&c. Marius Mercator was the disciple and friend of 
St. Augustine. His works were edited by Garner, 
Paris, 1673, 2 vols. fol., and by Baluze, Paris, 1684. 
—IV. Marcus Aurelius Marius Augustus, was ori- 
ginally an armourer or blacksmith in Gaul. He af- 
terward turned his attention to a military life, and 
‘soon raised himself, by his merit, to the highest sta- 
tions. After the death of Victorinus the younger, the 
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army elected Marius emperor. It is generally sup- 
posed that the Empress Victorina contributed to ‘his 
elevation, with the hope of preserving her own au- 
thority ; but this is denied by some modern writers, 
who maintain that she took part in the conspiracy 
which deprived Marius of his crown and life, (De 
Boze, Dissertation sur un médaillon de Tetricus.— 
Mem. del’ Acad. des Inscr., vol. 26.) He reigned 
only three days, and-was slain by a soldier to whom 
he had refused some’ favour, and who, in stabbing 
him, exclaimed, ‘‘ Take it—it was thou thyself that 
forged it.” Marius was remarkable for personal 
strength, of which historians give some accounts that 
are evidently fabulous. (Zeb. Pollio, Trigint. Ty- 
rann.—Vit. Marit.) 

Marmarica, a country of Africa, to the east of Cy- 
renaica, lying along the Mediterranean shore. © It 
forms at present a part of the district of Barca. The 
inhabitants were a roving race, and remarkable for 
their skill in taming serpents. (S2l. Jéal., 3, 300.) 
The ancient Marmarica was a region much less high- 
ly favoured by nature than Cyrenaica. According to 
Della Cella (p. 182, seqq.), the general features of. the 
country, however, are similar to those of the region 
last mentioned. ‘‘ We wound our way,” says this 
traveller, ‘‘among wild and rugged mountains, fre- 
quently enlivened by groups of evergreens; among 
which the cypress, arbutus, Phcenician juniper, gigan- 
tic myrtle, carob, and laurel, were most abundant ; 
and as they form no long and uniform woods, but are 
scattered about in a variety of forms and groups 
among the rocks, they are very picturesque ornaments 
of the scenery. The ground is throughout broken 
and irregular, and does not slope down into pastures, 
as in Cyrenaica ; but the privation of that. agreeable 
feature has its compensation, for the want of grass- 
lands secures this district from the incursions of the 
vagabond hordes, in its neighbourhood. The woody 
and elevated nature of this country affords frequent 
and copious springs of clear and most delicious wa- 
ter.—This tract of border country is, as in former 
times, the resort of all the thieves, miscreants, and 
malcontents of the two governments of Tripoli and 
Egypt. Pitching their tents in the neighbourhood of 
the Bay of Bomba, they make incursions into the ad- 


" jacent districts, and pillage all who have the misfor- 


tune to fall in their way. They are ever on the watch 
for the caravans and pilgrims who traverse this coun- 
try on their way to Mecca; and this is the only 
route used by the people of Morocco, above all oth- 
ers the most fervently devoted to their prophet.”— 
M. Pacho speaks of the general aspect of Marmarica 
in still less favourable terms. The soil, he says, is 
rocky, of a yellowish-gray colour, and depends for its 
fertility solely on the copious rains. The country 
presents none of those verdant groves of laurel and 
myrtle which crown the mountains and overshadow 


_ the valleys of the Pentapolis. The singing-birds, vain- 


ly seeking foliage and shelter, flee from this naked re- 
gion; only birds of prey, the eagle, the hawk, and 
the vulture, appear in numerous flights, their sinister 
screams rendering the solitude more frightful. The 
jackal, the hyena, the jerboa, the hare, and the gazelle, 
are the wild animals which chiefly abound; and the 
e: of man is indicated merely by the bleating 
‘of distant flocks, and the dark tent of the Arab. Yet 
this country also exhibits traces of having once been 
occupied’ by a civilized and even numerous popula- 
tion, and there are marks of the extraordinary exer- 
tions which were made. to supply the deficiency of 
water. Canals of irrigation cross the plain in every 
direction, and even wind up the sides of the hills. 
The ancient cisterns are numerous; they are fre- 
quently divided into several chambers, adorned with 
pillars, and coated with a cement harder than stone. 
Bat the monuments of Marmarica possess none of 
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the elegant and classic character of those of Cyrene, 
being ruder, and more in the Egyptian style. (Pa- 
cho, Voyage dans la Marmarique, p. 63, seqg.) ‘The 
inhabitants of this region are entirely Bedouins, chief- 


ly of the great tribe of Welled Ali, and are supposed — 


by M. Pacho not to exceed 38,000. 
eller, pt. 50, p. 182, seqq.) : 

Marmarip, the inhabitants of Marmarica. — 

Marmariom, a place in the immediate vicinity of 
Carystus, in Eubcea, which furnished the valuable 
marble for which Carystus was famed. A temple was 
erected here to Apollo Marmarus. Marmarium was 
exactly opposite to Hale Araphenides in Attica. (Stra- 
bo, 446.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 142.) 

Maro. Vid. Virgilius. 

Maron, I. a priest of Apollo’in Thrace, near Ma- 
ronea. .(Hom..-Od., 9, 197.)—II. ‘A follower of Osi- 
ris, well acquainted with the art of rearing the vine. 
(Diod. Sic., 1, 18.)) Atheneus (1, 25) makes him a 
follower of Bacchus, He was fabled to have been 
the founder of Maronea in Thrace. (Consult Wes- 
seling’s note, ad Diod., l. c.) 

Maronéa, a town of Thrace, southeast of the Bis- 
tonis Palus, on the coast. It was a place of some 
note, and is mentioned by Herodotus (7, 109), Scylax 
(p. 27), Strabo (Epit., 7, p. 331), and several other 
writers. Diodorus Siculus (1, 18) reports that it was 
founded by Maron, a follower of Osiris (vid. Maron), 
but Scymnus’ affirms (v. 675) that it was a colony 
of Chios, Pliny states that the more ancient name 
was Ortagurea (4, 11). The same writer extols the 
excellence of its wine (14, 4), whence a comic writer, 
quoted by Athenezus (8, 44), styled it a tavern. Ma- 
ronea, taken in the first Macedonian war by Philip, 
king of Macedon (Liv., 31, 16), and his retaining pos- 
session of it, was subsequently made a cause of com- 
plaint against him at Rome (39, 24). According to 
Mela, it was situated near a small river named Sche- 
nus. Its ruins are still called Marogna. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 313.) 

Marpsssa, daughter of Evenus, was beloved by 
Apollo, whose suit was favoured by her father. Idas, 
another applicant for her hand, having obtained a wing- 
ed chariot from Neptune, carried off the apparently not 
reluctant maid. Her father pursued the fugitives, but, 
coming to the river Lycormas, and finding his progress 
stopped by it, he slew his horses and cast himself into 
the stream, which from him derived its name Evenus. 
Meantime Apollo met and took the fair prize from 
Idas, The matter being referred to Jupiter, he al- 
lowed the maiden to choose for herself; whereupon, 
fearing that when she grew old Apollo would desert 
her, she wisely chose to match with her equal, and 
gave her hand to her mortal. lover. (Apollod., 1, 1, 
7.—Schol. ad Il., 9, 557.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 
119, seq.) 

Marpssus, I. a town of Troas, to the north of the 
Scamander, and to the west of Troja Vetus. (Tibull., 
2, 5,.67.)—II. or Marpessa (Mdpryooa), a mountain 
in the island of Paros, containing the quarries whence 
the famous Parian marble was obtained. Hence the 
expresssion of Virgil, Marpesia cautes (Ain., 6, 471.— 
Compare Plin., 36,,4.—Jornand., de Reb. Get., p. 88). 
This mountain was situate to the west of the harbour 
of Marmora. Dr. Clarke gives Capresso as the mod- 
ern name. (Travels, vol. 6, p. 134, Lond. ed.) 

Marrucint; a people of Italy, occupyimg @ narrow 
slip of territory on the right bank of the river Aternus, 
between the Vestini to the north and ‘the Frentani to 
the south, and between the Pelignt and the sea towards 
the east and west, Cato derived their origin from the 
Marsi (ap. Priscian., c. 8). Like that people, they 
were accounted a hardy and warlike race, and with 
them they made common cause against the tyranny of 
Rome. An idea may be formed of the population and 
force of the several petty nations in at sanerep of 
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Italy, from a statement of Polybius (2, 24), where 
that historian, in enumerating the different contingents 
which the allies of the Romans were able to furnish 
about the time of the second Punic war, estimates that 
‘of the Marsi, Marrucini, Vestini, and Frentani, at 
20,000 foot and 4000 horse. The only city of note 
which we find ascribed to the Marrucini, is Teate, 
now Chieti, on the right bank of the Aternus. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 339.) p 

Marrvuvium, I. a town of the Sabines, answering to 
the modern Morro Vecchio.—II. The capital of the 
Marsi, situate on the éastern shore of the Lacus Fuci- 
nus, and corresponding to the modern San Bene- 
detto. (Strabo, 241.—Plin., 3, 12.—Cramer’s ‘Anc. 
Italy, vol. 1; p. 328.) *  * 

Mars (in Greek “Apyc), the god of war, about 
whose parentage different accounts are given. -Homer 
(C11., 5, 892, segg.) and Hesiod (Theog., 922) make 
him to have been the offspring of Jupiter and Juno. 
Others say that he was the son of Enyo or Bellona. 
(Schol. ad Il., 1. c.) Ovid, however, gives a different 
version of the fable. According to this poet, Juno 
wished to become a mother by herself, just as Jupiter 
had become a father in the case of Minerva. On ap- 
plying to Flora for aid in the accomplishment of her 
design, the latter directed her to pluck a certain flower 
which grew near the city of Olenus, the touch of which 
would make her instantly a mother. Juno obeyed, 
and straightway conceived the god Mars. (Ovid, 
Fast., 5, 227, seqq.)—The delight of Mars was in war 
and strife; yet his wild fury was always forced to 
yield to the skill and prudence of Minerva, guided by 
whom Diomede, in the Iliad, wounds and drives him 
from the battle (J/., 5, 855); and in the conflict of the 
gods (Il., 21, 391), this goddess strikes him to the 
earth with a stone. ‘To give an idea of his huge size 
and strength, the poet says, in the former case, that 
he roared as loud as nine or ten thousand men; and 
in the latter, that he covered seven plethra of ground. 
Terror and Fear (Aeiwi¢ and ®660¢), the sons of 
Mars, and Strife ("Epcc), his sister, accompany him to 
the field when he seeks the battle. (J1., 4, 440.) 
Another of his companions is Enyo (’Evva), the daugh- 
ter of Phorcys and Ceto, according to Hesiod (Theog., 
273), a war-goddess answering to the Bellona of the 
Romans. The name Enyalius, which is frequently 
given to him in the Iliad, corresponds with hers.— 
The figurative language, which expresses origin and 
resemblance by terms of paternity, gave a mortal 
progeny to Mars. As a person who came by sea was 
figuratively called a son of Neptune, so a valiant war- 
rior was termed a son, or, as it is sometimes expressed 
by Homer, a branch or shoot of Mars (6{o¢ “Apnog). 
But the only tale of his amours related at any length 
by the poets, is that in the case of Venus. (Hom., 
Od., 8, 266, segg.— Ovid, A. A., 2, 561.) This tale 
is an evident interpolation in the Odyssey, where it oc- 
curs. Its date is uncertain; though the language, the 
ideas, and the state of society which it supposes, might 
almost lead us to assign its origin to a comparatively 
late period. It is generally supposed to be a physical 
myth, or, rather, a combination of two such myths; 
for beauty might naturally have been made the spouse 
of the god, from whose workshop proceeded so many 
elegant productions of art; and, as we are about to 
show, another physical view might have led ‘to the 
union of Mars and Venus. Hesiod, for example, says 
“(Theog., 937) that Harmonia (Order) was the daughter 
of Mars and Venus. This has evidently all the ap- 
pearance of a physical myth, for from Love and Strife 
(i. e., attraction and repulsion), arises the order or 
harmony of the universe. (Plut., de Is..et Os., 48.— 

Aristot., Pol., 2, 6.—Welcker, Kret. Kol., 40.) Ter- 
ror and Fear are also said by Hesiod (Theog., 934) to 
have been the offspring of Mars and Venus, of whose 
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spouse) he seems to have known nothing. In the Iliad 
we may observe that Mars and Venus are spoken of as 
brother and sister, much in the same manner as Apollo 
and Diana. © (/l., 5, 359, seg.—Ib., 21, 416, seqg.)— 
The best known of the children of this god by mortal 
women were Ascalaphus and Jalmenus, (2nomaus, 
king of Pisa, Diomedes of Thrace, Cycnus, Phlegyas, 
Dryas, Parthenopeus, and Tereus. He was also said 
to be the sire of Meleager and other hero-princes of 
ZEtolia. The temples and images of Mars were not 
numerous. He was represented as a warrior, of a se- 
vere and menacing air, dressed in the heroic style, 
with a cuirass on, and a round Argive shield on his 
arm. His arms are sometimes borne by his attendants. 
(Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 104, seqq.) 

Marsicti, a people of Gallia Belgica, of German 
origin, and belonging to the great tribe of the Iste- 
vones. According to Wilhelm (Germanien und seine 
Bewohner, Weimar, 1823), they occupied the islands 
between the mouths of the Mese and Scheld.. Wer- 
sebe, however (uber die Volker des Alten Teutsch- 
lands, Hannover, 1826), makes their territory corre- 
spond to the modern province of Utrecht. ‘They are 
mentioned by Tacitus (Hzst., 4, 56) and Pliny (4, 29). 

Mars, I. a people in the northwestern part of Ger- 
many, belonging to the great tribe of the Istevones. 
They appear to have been originally settled on both 
banks of the Lippe, whence they spread south to the 
Tenchtheri. Weakened by the Roman arms, they re- 
tired into the interior of Germany, and from this period 
disappeared from history. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, 
p. 168.)—II. A nation of Italy, whose territory lay to 
the northeast of Latium, and southeast of the country 
of the Sabines.. Though inconsiderable as a people, 
they are yet entitled to honourable notice in the page 
of history, for their hardihood and warlike spirit. Their 
origin, like that of many other Italian tribes, is envel- 
oped in obscurity and fiction. A certain Phrygian, 
named Marsyas, is said to have been the founder of 
their race (Solun., 8); by others Marsus, the son of 
Circe (Plin., 7, 2), and hence they are represented as 
enchanters, whose potent spells deprived the viper of 
its venom, or cured the hurt which it might have 
caused. (Virg., Ain., 7, 750.—Szl. Ital., 8, 497.)— 
We do not find the Marsi engaged in war with Rome 
before A.U.C. 445, when they were defeated and 
forced to-sue for peace. (Livy, 9,41.) Six years 
after they again assumed a hostile character, but with 
as little success; they were beaten in the field, and 
lost several of their fortresses. (Liv., 10, 3.) From 
that time we find them the firm and stanch allies of 
Rome, and contributing by their valour to her triumphs, 
till her haughty and domineering spirit compelled them 
and most of the other neighbouring people to seek, by 
force of arms, for that redress of their wrongs, and 
that concession of privileges and immunities, to which 
they were justly entitled, but which was not to be 
granted to their entreaties. In the war which ensued, 
and which, from that circumstance, is called the Marsic 
as well as Social War, the Marsi were the first to take 
the field under their leader Silus Pompedius, A.U.C. 
661. Though often defeated, the perseverance of the 
allies was at last crowned with success, by the grant 
of those immunities which they may be said to have 
‘a- 
bo, 241.—Vell. Paterc., 2, 16.—Appian, Bell. Cw., 1, 
39.—Liv., Epit., 72.) The valour of the Marsi is 
sufficiently indicated by the proverbial saying which 
Appian records (Bell. Civ., 1, 46), “that there was 
no triumph to be obtained either over the Marsi or 
without their aid : otte xara Mapowy, odre dvev Mdp- 
our, yevéobar Spiaubov.” (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 
1, p. 325, seqq.) 

Marsy¥as, I. a satyr of Phrygia, son of Olympus, 
who, having found the ipe which Minerva, for fear of 
injuring her beauty, had thrown away, contended with 
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Apollo for the palm in musical skill. The Muses were 
the umpires, and it was agreed that the victor might 
do what he pleased with the vanquished. Marsyas 
lost, and Apollo flayed him alive for his temerity. The 
tears of the nymphs and rural deities for the fate of 
their companion gave origin, it. was fabled, to the stream 
which bore his name; and his skin was said to have 
been hung up in the cave whence the waters of the riv- 
er flowed. (Apollod., 1, 4, 2.— Pausan., 2, 7, 9.— 
Plut., de Fluv., 10.—Hygin., fab., 165.—Ovid, Met., 
6, 382, seqqg.—Xen., Anab., 1, 2, 8.)—It seems, ac- 
cording to the ancient mythological writers, that, in 
the contest above alluded to, Apollo played at first a 
simple air on his instrument; but Marsyas, taking up 
his pipe, struck the audience so much with the novel- 
ty of its tone and the art of his performance, that he 
seemed to be heard with more pleasure than his rival. 
Having agreed upon a second trial of skill, it is said 
that the performance of Apollo, by. his accompanying 
the lyre with his voice, was allowed greatly to excel 
that of Marsyas upon the pipe alone. Marsyas with in- 
dignation protested against the decision of his judges, 
urging that he had not been fairly vanquished accord- 
ing to the rules stipulated, because the digpute was 
concerning the excellence of their respective instru- 
ments, not their voices ; and that it was unjust to em- 
ploy two arts against one. Apollo denied that he had 
taken any unfair advantage, since Marsyas had used 
doth his mouth and fingers in playing on his instrument, 
so that if he was denied the use of his voice, he would 
be still more disqualified for the contention. On a 
third trial Marsyas was again vanquished, and met 
with the fate already mentioned. (Diod. Sic., 3, 58.) 
The whole fable, however, admits of a very rational 
explanation. The pipe as cast away by Minerva, and 
Marsyas as punished by Apollo, are intended merely 
to denote the preference given, at some particular pe- 
riod, by some particular Grecian race, with whom the 
myth originated, to the music of the lyre over that of 
the pipe, or, in other words, to the Citharoedic over 
the Auletic art. The double pipe was a Phrygian or 
Asiatic invention, and ascribed to a certain ‘Marsyas. 
(Diod. Sic., 3, 58.) The music of this instrument 
was generally used in celebrating the wild and enthu- 
- slastic rites of Cybele. Hence we may explain the re- 
mark of Diodorus, that Marsyas was a companion and 
follower of Cybele (éxovoiwce aire mapaxoAovdeiv Kal 
ovunAavacbat, 3, 58). Subsequently, the wildness 
of the Bacchanalian celebrations became intermingled 
with the phrensied delirium that characterized the pro- 
cession and the rites of Cybele. The double pipe 
came now to be employed in the orgies of Bacchus. 
The worship of this god spread over Greece, and with 
it was disseminated the knowledge of this instrument. 
To the new species of music thus introduced was op- 
posed the old and national melody of the lyre; or, in 
the language of mythology, Apollo, the inventor and im- 
prover of the lyre, engaged in a stubborn conflict with 
Marsyas, the representative of the double pipe. Apol- 
lo conquers; that is, the pipe was long regarded by 
the Greeks as a barbarian instrument, and banished 
from the hymns and festivals of the gods: it could only 
find admittance into the festivals of the vintage, in the 
Bacchanalian orgies, and in the chorus of the drama. 
(Wieland, Attisches Museum, vol. 1, p. 311, segq.)— 
A statue of Marsyas, representing him in the act of 
being flayed, stood in the Roman forum, in front of the 
yostra. ‘The story of Marsyas, understood in its liter- 
al sense, presents a remarkable instance of well-mer- 
ited punishment inflicted on reckless presumption ; 
and as this feeling is nearly allied to, if not actually 
identified with, that arrogant and ungovernable spirit 
which formed the besetting sin of the ancient democ- 
racies, we need not wonder that, in many of the cities 
of antiquity, it was customary to erect a group of 
Apollo and mae as, in the vicinity of their courts of 
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justice, both to indicate the punishment which such 
conduct merited, and to denote the omnipotence of 
the law. Servius (ad Virg., Hin., 4, 58) alludes to 
the custom of which we have just made mention. His 
explanation, however, shows that he only half under- 
stood the nature of the allegory: ‘ Marsyas per civi- 
tates in foro positus libertatis indicium est.”—II. A 
river of Phrygia, rising, according to Xenophon, in a 
cavern under the Acropolis of Celenz, and falling into 
the Meander. (Anab., 1,2, 8.) Here, as the same 
writer informs us, Apollo contended with Marsyas, and 
hung up the skin of his vanquished antagonist in the 
cavern whence the river flowed. The following re- 
marks of Mr. Leake appear worthy of insertion. “ Ac- 
cording to Xenophon, the Mander rose in the palace 
of Cyrus, flowing thence through his park and the city 
of Celene: and the sources of the Marsyas were at 
the palace of the King of Persia, in a lofty situation 
under the Acropolis of Celene. From Arrian (1, 29) 
and Quintius Curtius (3, 1) we learn, that the citadel 
was upon-a high and precipitous hill, and that the Mar- 
syas fell from its fountains over the rocks with a great 
noise: from Herodotus (7, 26) it appears, that the same 
river was from this circumstance called Catarrhactes ; 
and from Strabo (578), that a lake on the mountain 
above Celene was the reputed source both of the Mar- 
syas, which rose in the ancient city, and of the Meander. 
Comparing these authorities with Livy (38, 38), who 
probably copied his account from Polybius ; with Pliny 
(5, 29); with Maximus Tyrius (8, 8); and with the 
existing coins of Apamea, it may be inferred, that a 
lake or pool on the summit of a mountain which rose 
above Celenz, and which was called Celene or Sig- 
nia, was the reputed ‘source of the Marsyas and Mzan- 
der; but that, in fact, the two rivers issued from dif- 
ferent parts of the mountain below the lake; that the 
lake was named Aulocrene, as producing reeds well 
adapted for flutes, and that it gave the name of Alulo- 
crenis to a valley extending for ten miles from the lake 
to the eastward; that the source of the Marsyas was 
in a cavern on the side of a mountain in the ancient 
agora of Celene, and that the Marsyas and Meander, 
both of which flowed through Celene, united a little 
below the ancient site.”” (Leake’s Journal, p. 158, 
seqqg.)—IlI. A river of Caria, mentioned by Herodo- 
tus (5, 118) as flowing from the country of Idrias into 
the Meander. Idrias was one of the earlier names of 
the city which, under the Macedonians, assumed the 
name of Stratonicea. The Marsyas of Herodotus is 
supposed, therefore, to be the same with the modern 
Tshina. (Barbié du Bocage.— Voyage de Chandler, 
vol. 2, p. 262.—Leake’s Journal, p. 234.)—IV. A na- 
tive of Pella, brother of Antigonus. He wrote, in 
ten books, a History of the Kings of Macedon, from 
the origin of the monarchy to the founding of Alex- 
andrea; and also a work on the Education of Alex- 
ander, with which prince he had been brought up. 
The loss of both these works, but particularly the lat- 
ter, is much to be regretted. Marsyas is also named 
among the grammarians, and Suidas calls him ypay- 
purodtddoxadog, ‘a master of a school.” (Scholl, 
Fist, Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 207.) 5 

Maria or Marcta Aqua, a name given to the wa- 
ter conveyed to the city by one of the Roman aque- 
ducts. This water was considered the most whole- 
some of any brought to Rome. The history of the 
Marcian aqueduct is as follows : Previous to its erec- 
tion, the Romans obtained their supply of water from 
the Aqua Appia and Anio Vetus. - At the end, how- 
ever, of 127 years after the erection of the two last- 
mentioned aqueducts, their channels had become de- 
cayed, and much of their water was abstracted by the 
fraud of private individuals. The pretor Quintus Mar- 
ereupon appointed by the senate to re- 
stained by the old aqueducts; in 
he also constructed a new one, 
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which was ever after called from him the Aqua Marcia. 
Pliny, however, states that the Aqua Marcia was first 
conveyed to Rome by Ancus Marcius ; and that Quin- 
tus Marcius Rex merely re-established the conduits, 
The same writer informs us that the earlier name of 
the water was Saufeia. (Plin., 31, 24.)—The Mar- 
cian water was obtained from the little river Pitonius, 
now Giovenco. This stream entered the Lacus Fu- 
cinus on the northeast side, and was said not to mix 
its waters, the coldest known, with those of the lake. 
According to the same popular account, it afterward 
emerged by a subterranean duct near Tibur, and ~be- 
came the Aqua Marcia. «, (Cramer's Anc. It., vol: 1, 
p. 327.—Burgess, Antig. of Rome, vol. 2, p. 328.) 
Marrratis, Marcus Vavertius, a Latin epigram- 
matic poet, born at Bilbilis in Spain, about A.D. 40. 
Rader fixes his birth at A.D. 43; while Masson (Vt. 
Plin., p. 112) makes him not to have died before A.D. 
101.—Very few particulars of his life are ascertained, 
and even these are principally collected from his own 
writings. He was destined originally for the bar, but 
showed little disposition to apply himself to such a 
career. In order to complete his education, Martial 
was sentto Rome. It was at the age of about twenty- 
two years, and in the sixth year of Nero’s reign, that 
he established’ himself in the capital. Here he gave 
himself up entirely to poetry, which he made a means 
of subsistence, for he was compelled to live by his 
own exertions. Titus and Domitian both favoured 
him, and the latter bestowed on him the rank of an 
eques and the office of a tribune, granting to him at 
the same time all the privileges connected with the 
Jus triwm liberorum. After having passed thirty-five 
years at Rome, he felt desirous of visiting his native 
country. Pliny the younger supplied him with the ne- 
cessary means for travelling. Having reached Spain, 
he there, according to some critics, married’a rich fe- 
male named Marcella, who had possessions on the Bil- 
bilis or Salon, and lived many years in the enjoyment 
of conjugal happiness. The conclusion, however, to 
be drawn from his writings rather favours the supposi- 
tion that such an union did not take place. Martial 
was acquainted with most of his literary contempora- 
ries, Juvenal, Quintilian, Pliny the younger, and others, 
as appears from his own writings. (Kp., 2, 90; 12, 
18, &c.)—We have about 1200 epigrams from the 
pen of Martial: they form fourteen books, of which 
the last two are entitled Xenia and Apophoreta re- 
spectively, from the circumstance of their containing 
mottoes or devices to be affixed to presents offered to 
his friends, or distributed at the ‘Saturnalia and other 
festivals. These fourteen books are preceded by one 
under the title of Spectacula, containing epigrams or 
small pieces on the spectacles given by Titus and 
Domitian. ‘These are not all productions of Martial ; 
but it is very possible that he may have made and pub- 
lished the collection The greater part of Martial’s 
epigrams are of a different kind from those of Catullus. 
They approach more nearly to the modern idea of 
epigram, for they terminate with a point for which the 
author reserves all the edge and bitterness of his sat- 
ire. Among the numerous epigrams which Martial 
has left behind him, there are some that are excellent ; 
of the collection ‘as a whole, however, we may say, in 
the words of the poet himself (1, 17): ‘ Sunt bona, 
sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura.” Many 
_ of these epigrams have lost their point for us, who are 
ignorant of the circumstances to which they allude. 
A large portion, moreover, are disgustingly obscene. 
Besides the epigrams which form the collection here 
referred to, there are others ascrtbed to Martial, which 
Burmann has inserted in his Anthology, vol. 1, p. 237, 
340, 470, 471.—The best editions of Martial are, that 


of Rader, Ingolst., 1602, 1611, fol., e¢ Moguwnt., 1627; 


‘that of Scriverius, Lugd. Bat., 12mo, 1619 ; that of 


Smidsius, a 8vo, 1701; and that of Lemaire, 2| 
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vols. 8vo, Paris. 
p. 349.) 

Marutuus, a tribune of whom Plutarch makes 
mention in his life of Julius Caesar. Marullus and 
another of his colleagues, named Flavius, when the 
statues of Cesar were seen adorned with royal dia- 
dems, went and tore them off. They also found out 
the persons who had saluted Cesar king, and com- 
mitted them to prison. ‘The people followed with 
joyful acclamations, calling the tribunes Brutuses ; 
but Cesar, highly irritated, deposed them from office. 
(Plut., Vit. Ces.) 

Masasyti or Massas¥L1, a people in the western 
part of Numidia, on the coast, between the river Mu- 
lucha and the promontory Masylibum or Musulubium. 
(Polyb., 3, 33.—Dionys. Perieg., 187.—Sallust, Ju- 
gurth., c. 92.—Liwv., 28, 17.) They were under the 
dominion of Syphax. The promontory of Tretum, 
now Sebda-Kuz, or the Seven Capes, separated this 
nation from the Massyli, or subjects of Masinissa. 

Masca or Mascas, a river of Mesopotamia, falling 
into the Euphrates, and having at its mouth the city 
Corsote, which it surrounded in a circular course. 
Mannert, after a review of the several authorities 
which have a bearing on the subject, charges D’An- 
ville with an error in placing the Masca too far to the 
west of Anatho, and in fixing this latter place at too 
great a distance from the Chaboras, since Isidorus 
makes the intervening space’ only 29 miles, whereas, 
on D’Anville’s chart, it is 35 geographical miles. 
D’Anville also is alleged to err in giving the Eu- 
phrates too large a bend to the southwest of Anatho. 
The river Masca is termed by Ptolemy the Saocoras. 
Manneri thinks that the Masca was nothing more than 
a canal from the Euphrates. (Mannert, Anc. Geogr., 
vol. 5, p. 323.) 

Masinissa, king of Numidia, was the son of Gula, 
who reigned among the Massyli in the eastern portion 
of that country. (Liv:, 24, 48, seg.) Masinissa was 
educated at Carthage, and became, though still quite 
young, enamoured of Sophonisba, daughter of Has- 
drubal, who promised him her hand. Urged on by 
his passion, and wishing, moreover, to signalize him- 
self by some deed of renown, the young prince pre- 
vailed upon his father to declare against Rome and in 
favour of Carthage. This was at the commencement 
of the second Punic war, and Masinissa was only 
seventeen years of age, but even then gave great 
promise of future eminence. (Liv., 24,49.) Hav- 
ing attacked Syphax, another monarch, reigning over 
the western part of Numidia, and then in alliance with 
the Romans, he gained over him two great victories, 
and afterward, passing the straits, united his forces with 
those of the Carthaginians in Spain. Hannibal was 
at that time carrying all before him in Italy, while 
Hasdrubal his brother was defending Spain. Not 
long after his arrival, Masinissa contributed essentially 
to the entire defeat of Cneus and Publius Scipio, by 
charging the Roman army with his Numidian horse, 
B.C. 2123; but, after some other less successful cam- 
paigns, both he and his allies were compelled to yield 
to the superior ability of the young Scipio, afterward 
surnamed Africanus, and to abandon to him almost 
the whole of the peninsula. Having retreated to- 
wards the frontiers of Batica, the Carthaginians were 
reduced to the greatest extremity, when Scipio made 
prisoner of Massiva, the nephew of Masinissa, and sent 
him back to his uncle loaded with presents. The 
hostility of Masinissa towards the Romans immediate- 
ly changed into the warmest admiration : he had a se- 
cret conference with Scipio near Gades, which was 
eventually followed by his complete defection from the 
Carthaginian cause. It is more than probable that 
the Numidian prince was long before secretly disposed 
to this step, in consequence of the bad faith of Has- 
drubal, who had offered his daughter Sophonisba in 
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marriage to Syphax. However this might have been, 
Masinissa, before declaring openly against Carthage, 
made a secret treaty with the Romans, and advised 
Scipio, it is said, to carry the war into Africa. Re- 
turning to this country himself, he found his kingdom 
a prey to usurpers, his father and elder brother having 
both died during his absence. With the aid, however, 
of Bocchus, king of Mauretania, he obtained posses- 
sion of his hereditary throne, and would have enjoyed 
it peaceably, if the Carthaginians, irritated at his now 
open.avowal for the Romans, had not incited Syphax 
to make war upon him. Defeated and stripped of his 
dominions, Masinissa was compelled to take refuge 
near the Syrtis Minor, where he defended himself until 
the arrival of Scipio. The aspect of affairs immedi- 
ately changed, and Masinissa, by his valour and skill, 
contributed greatly to the victory gained by Scipio 
over Hasdrubal and Syphax. Having been sent, with 
Lzlius in pursuit of the vanquished, he penetrated, 
after a march of fifteen days, to the very heart of his 
rival’s kingdom, gained a battle against him, made 
himself master of Cirta, the capital of Syphax, and 
found in it Sophonisba, to. whom, as we have said, 
he had been attached in early youth. The charms of 
the daughter of Hasdrubal proved too powerful for the 
Numidian king, and he married her at once, in the 
hope of rescuing her from slavery, since she belonged 
to the Romans by the right of conquest. This impru- 
dent union, however, with a captive whose hatred to- 
wards Rome was so deep-rooted, could not but prove 
displeasing to Scipio, and Masinissa was severely re- 
peared in private by the Roman commander. The 

umidian, in his despair, sent a cup of poison to his 
bride, who drank it off with the utmost heroism. (Liv., 
30,15.) To console him for his loss, Scipio bestowed 
upon Masinissa the title of king and a crown of gold, 
and heaped upon him other honours} and these dis- 
tinctions, together with the hope of soon seeing him- 
self master of all Numidia, caused the ambitious mon- 
arch to forget the death of Sophonisba. ~ Constantly 
attached to the fortunes of Scipio, Masinissa fought on 


his side at the battle of Zama, defeated the left wing. 


of the enemy, and, though severely wounded, never- 
theless went in pursuit of Hannibal himself, in the 
hope of crowning his exploits by the capture of this 
~ celebrated commander. Scipio, before leaving Africa, 
established Masinissa in his hereditary possessions, 
and added to these, with the authority of the sen- 
ate, all that had belonged to Syphax in Numidia. 
Master. now of the whole country from Mauretania to 
Cyrene, and become the most powerful prince in Af- 
rica, Masinissa profited by the leisure which peace af- 
forded him, and exerted himself in introducing among 
his semi-barbarous subjects the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. Neither age, however, nor the tranquil posses- 
sion of so extensive a territory, could damp his ardour 
* for conquest. Imboldened by his relations with 
Rome, he violated the treaties subsisting between 
himself and the Carthaginians, and, although in his 
ninetieth year, placed himself at the head of a power- 
ful army and marched into the territories of Carthage. 
He was preparing for a general action when Scipio 
ASmilianus arrived at his camp, having come from 
Spain to visit him. Masinissa received the young Ro- 
man with distinguished honours, alluded with tears to 
his old benefactor Africanus, and afterward caused the 
élite of his troops to pass in review before the son of 
Paulus Aimilius. The young Scipio was most struck, 
however, by the activity and address of the monarch 
himself, whose physical powers seemed but little im- 
paired by age, who still performed all the exercises 
of youth, and mounted and rode his steed with all the 


_ spirit of earlier years. On the morrow Scipio was the’ 


witness of one of the greatest conflicts that had ever 
taken place in Africa, which, after having been main- 
tained for a long time on both sides with the utmost 
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obstinacy, was decided at last in favour of Masinissa. 
A second battle, equally disastrous for Carthage, soon 
followed, and peace was concluded on such terms as 
it pleased Masinissa to dictate. Not long after this 
the third Punic war broke out; but the Numidian 
monarch did-not live to see the downfall of Carthage, 
having expired a short time before its capture, at the 
age of ninety-seven, and after a reign of sixty years. 
Masinissa was remarkable for his abstemious mode of 
life, which, joined to his habits of constant exercise, 
enabled him to enjoy so protracted an existence. He 
left fifty-four sons, only three of whom, Micipsa, Gu- 
lussa, and Mastanabal, were legitimate. Scipio, who 
had been requested to do so’ by Masinissa, divided the 
kingdom among these three, and assigned consider- 
able revenues to the others. (Liv., lib. 24, 25, 28, &c. 
—Polyb., lib. 11, 14, 15, &c.— Biogr. Univ., vol. 27, 
p. 364, seqq.) 

MassacET@, a nation of Scythia, placed by the an- 
cient writers to the-east of the river Iaxartes. The 
Macedonians sought for the Massagete in the northem 
regions of Asia, judging from the history of Cyrus’s 
expedition against these barbarians, by which some 
definiteness was given to the position which they oc- 
cupied. They missed, indeed, the true Massagete, 
but the term became a general one for the northern 
nations of Asia, like that of Scythians. Larcher con- 
siders the term Massagete equivalent probably to 
‘“« astern Getew.” (Hist. d’Herodote, vol. 8, p. 323, 
Table Geographique.) According to Herodotus, the 
Massagete occupied a level tract of country to the 
east of the Caspian. (Herod., 1,201.) Halling takes 
the Massagete for Alans, and refers to Ammianus 
Marcellinus (23, 14; 31, 2) in support of his opinion. 
( Wien-Iahrb., 63, p. 131.) Gatterer, on the other 
hand, thinks that they occupied the present country 
of the Kirgish Tatars. (Comment. Soc. Gott., 14, 
p- 9.—Bahr, ad Herod., l. c.) 

Massmsyu1. Vid. Masesylii. . % 4, 

Massicus, Mons, a range of hills in Campania, fa- 
mous for the wines produced there. Consult remarks 
under the article Falernus, near the beginning (p. 515, 
col. 2). : 

Massixta, by the Greeks called Massalia (Macoa- 
Aia), a celebrated colony of the Phocwans, on the 
Mediterranean coast of Gaul, now Marseille. The 
period of its settlement appears to have been very re- 
mote. Scymnus of Chios (v. 210), Livy (5, 34), and 
Eusebius, agree in placing it in the 45th Olympiad, 
during the reign of Tarquinius Priscus. Their com- 
mon authority appears to have been Timeus ; at least 
Scymnus mentions him.—The circumstances con- 
nected with the founding of Massilia will be seen un- 
der the article Phocea, The natives endeavoured to 
prevent the establishment of this colony, but, accord- 
ing to Livy (5, 34), the Phocwans were enabled to 
make an effectual resistance, and to fortify their posi- 
tion, by the aid of a body of Gauls. (Compare the 
account of Justin, 43, 3, 4.) Massilia soon became 
a powerful and flourishing city, and famed for its ex- 
tensive commerce. It engaged in frequent contests 
with Carthage, its maritime rival, and sent out many 
colonies, from Emporia in Spain as far as Monecus 
in Italy. (Strabo, 180.) ‘The most prosperous pe- 
riod in the history of Massilia would seem to have 
been the interval from the fall of Carthage to the com- 
mencement of the contest between Cesar and Pom- 
pey. This city was always the firm ally of Rome. 
The origin’ of its friendship with the Romans is not 
clearly ascertained : Justin, or, rather, Trogus Pompe- 
ae 3, 3), dates it from the reign of Tarquinius Pris- 
cus, but this appears deserving of no credit. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 2, p- 83, seqq-) It is more than 
probable, that the friendship in question began about 
the end of the first Punic war. Before this war we 
hear nothing of the Massilians in pen US a and 
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previous to the commencement of the second Punic 
contest we find them the allies of the Romans. (Liv., 
21, 20.) The political importance of this city re- 
ceived a severe check in the civil war between Cwsar 
and Pompey, in consequence of its attachment to the 
party of the latter. It had to sustain a severe siege, 
in which its fleet was destroyed, and, after surrender- 
ing, to pay a heavy exaction. (Cas., Bell. Civ., 2, 
22.) The conqueror, it is true, left the city the title 
of freedom, but its power and former importance were 
gone. The downfall of its political consequence, 
however, was succeeded by distinguished eminence 
in another point of view, and already, in the days of 
Augustus, Massilia began to be famous as a school of 
the sciences, and the rival of Athens. Even ina much 
later age, though surrounded by barbarous ‘tribes, she 
continued to enjoy her literary rank, and was also re- 
markable for the culture of philosophy and the healing 
art, Massilia remained a flourishing city until the in- 
roads of the barbarians and the subjugation by them 
of nearly the whole of southern Gaul. The govern- 
ment of the place was a well-regulated aristocracy. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 81, seqq.) 

Massyui1, a people of Numidia, to the east of the 
Masswsyli and Cape Tretum. ‘They were the sub- 
jects of Masinissa. (Liv,, 24, 48.—Polyb., 3, 33.— 
Sil. Ital., 16, 170.) 

Marinum, a city of Messapia or Iapygia, southeast 
of Callipolis. Near it was the Mons Matinus. It 
was here, according to Horace, that the celebrated 
philosopher, Archytas of ‘Tarentum, was interred, 
when cast on shore after shipwreck. (Od., 1, 28.) 
This region was famed for its bees and honey. The 
modern Matinata seems to mark the site of the an- 
cient city. (Cramer's Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 277.) 

Marrona, a river of Gaul, now the Marne, which 
formed part of the ancient boundary between Gallia 
Belgica and Gallia Celtica. It takes its rise at Lan- 
gres, runs northwest to Chalons, then westward, pass- 
es by Mcauz, becomes navigable at Vitry, and at 
Charenton, @ little above Paris, falls into the Sequa- 
na or Seine, after a course of about 92 leagues. 
(Cas., B. C.,1, 1.—Auson., Mosel., v. 461.—Am- 
mian, Marcell., 15, 27.—Sidon., Panegyr. Marjo- 
run., 208.) 

Marronaria, a festival celebrated at Rome on the 
Calends, or first of March, and on this same occasion 
presents used to be given by husbands to their wives. 
The day is said to have been kept sacred in remem- 
brance chiefly of the reconciliation between the Ro- 
mans and the Sabines. On this same day, also, a 
temple had been dedicated by the Roman ladies to 
Juno Lucina, on the Esquiline Hill, and here they 
presented their annual offerings. (Ovid, Fast., 3, 170, 
seqq.) From this last-mentioned circumstance, and 
particularly from a part of the passage last referred to 

_(v. 235, seqq.), the true reason of the celebration 
may perhaps be inferred. Ovid speaks of offerings 
of flowers made on this occasion to Juno. 

Marriict, a nation in the western quarter of Ger- 
many : according to Wilhelm (Germanien und seine 
Bewohner, Weimar, 1823), a branch of the Catti, be- 
tween the Lahn and Maine, in the country between 
Mayence and Coblenz; but, according to Kruse, ly- 
ing between the Maine, the Taunus, and the Rhine 
(Archiv. fiir alte Geogr.). The Aqua Mattiacew cor- 
respond to the modern Wiesbaden. (Ammian. Mar- 
cell,, 29, 20.) 

Marorra, a deity among the Romans, the same as 
et pon of the Greeks. (Vid. Ino and Leuco- 
thoé. sgl 
- Mavors, a name of Mars. (Vid. Mars.) 

Maori, the inhabitants of Mauritania. Bochart de- 
rives the name from Mahur, or, a8 an elision of gut- 
turals is very common in the Oriental languages rom 


zi Maur, i. €., one from the west, or an occidentalist, 
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Mauritania being west of Carthage and Phenicia. 
(Geogr. Sacr., 1, 25.—Op., vol. 2, c. 496.) 

Mavrirania, a country of Africa, on the Mediter- 
ranean, now the empire of Fez and Morocco. It was 
bounded on the north by the Straits of Gibraltar and 
the Mediterranean, on the east by Numidia, on the 
south by Getulia, and on the west by the Atlantic. 
It was, properly speaking, in the time of Bocehus the 
betrayer of Jugurtha, bounded by the river Mulucha 
or Molochath, now Malva, and corresponded nearly 
to the present kingdom of Fez ; but, in the time of 
the Emperor Claudius, the western part of Numidia 
was added to this province under the name of Mauri- 
tania Cesariensis, the ancient kingdom of Mauritania 
being called Tingitana, from its principal city Tingis, 
or Old Tangier, on the west of the straits. (Plin., 
5, 1.—Cas., Bell. Civ., 1, 6.—Id., Bell. Afric., 22. 
— Mela, 1, 5.—Id., 3, 10.—Vid. Mauri, and Mau- 
rusii.) 

Mavrvs Terentianus, a Latin grammarian, gen- 
erally supposed to have been an African by birth. 
The time when he flourished has been made a rnatter 
of dispute. Vossius supposes him to have been the 
same ‘T’erentianus who is addressed by Martial as the 
prefect of Syene in Egypt. (Kp.; 1, 87.) Terenti- 
anus declares himself a contemporary of Septimius 
Serenus, which latter poet Wernsdorff refers to the 
age of Vespasian. (Poet. Lat. Min., vol. 2, p. 249.) 
He at all events lived during or before the time of 
St. Augustine, since he is mentioned by the latter in 
terms of the highest respect. (De Cw. Dei, 6, 2.— 
De Uuil. Cred., ¢. 17.) Terentianus, when advanced 
in life, wrote a poem on letters, syllables, feet, and 
metres (“ De Lateris, Syllabis, Pedibus et Metris Car- 
men’’), in which these dry topics are handled with all 
the art of which they are susceptible. ‘This poem is ex- 
tremely useful for a knowledge of Latin Prosody : the 
author unites in it example and precept, by employing, 
for the explanation of the various metres, verses writ- 
ten, in the very measures of which he treats.—The 
most recent editions of the poem in question are, that 
of Santen, completed by Van Lennep, Traj. ad Rhen., 
1825, and that of Lachmann, Lips., 1836. It is giv- 
en also among the Latin grammarians, ed. Putsch., p. 
2383, seqg., and in the Corpus Poetarum of Mait- 
taire. 

Mavrvsit, a poetical name for the people of Mau- 
ritania. 

Mavs6uvs, a prince of Caria, the brother and hus- 
band of Artemisia. His death was deeply lamented 
by the latter, who caused a splendid monument to be 
erected to his memory. (Vid. Artemisia I., Halicar- 
nassus, and Mausoleum.) 

Mavsorium, I. (Mavowdeiov, scil. pvnueiov, “the 
tomb of Mausolus”), a magnificent monumental struc- 
ture, raised by Artemisia in memory of her husband 
Maus6lus, king of Caria, in the city of Halicarnassus, 
B.C, 352. Of this monument, once reckoned among 
the wonders of the world, no remains now exist; but, 
from Pliny’s description (36, 5), it appears to have 
been nearly square in its plan, measuring 113 feet on 
its sides, and 93 on each of its ends or fronts, and to 
have been decorated with a peristyle of 36 columns 
(supposed by Hardouin to have been 60 feet high or 
more), above which the structure was carried up in 
a pyramidal form, and surmounted at its apex by a 
marble quadriga executed by Pythis, who, according 
to Vitruvius, was joint architect with Satyrus in the 
sri It was farther decorated with sculptures 
and reliefs by Scopas, Bryaxis, Timotheus, and Leo- 
chares. The entire height was 140 feet.—II. The 
Mausoleum erected at Babylon by Alexander the 
Great, in honour of Hephmstion, appears to have been 
still more magnificent, and somewhat extravagant in 
its decorations, as far as can be gathered from the ac- 
count given of it by Diodorus S culus (1' Lo). Tt 
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was adorned below by gilded rostra or beaks of 240 
ships, and every successive tier or story was enriched 
with a profusion of sculpture, representing various an- 
imals, fighting centaurs, and other figures, all of which 
were gilded ; and on the summit were statues of si- 
rens, made hollow, in order that the singers who 
chanted the funeral dirge might be concealed within 
them.—III. The Mausoleum of Augustus at Rome 
was a structure of great magnitude and grandeur, and 
circular in plan. It stood in the Campus Martius, 


- where remains of it yet exist in the two concentric 


citcles forming the first and second stories of the 
building, and the vaulted chambers between, which 
supported the first or lowest terrace. Of these terra- 
ces there were three; consequently, four stages in the 
building, gradually decreasing in diameter, the upper- 
most of which was crowned with a colossal statue of 
the emperor. The terraces themselves were planted 
with trees. From traces of something of the kind 
that yet remain, it is conjectured that there was ori- 
ginally an advanced portico attached to the building, 
in the same manner as that of the Pantheon, though 
considerably smaller in proportion to the rest of the 
plan, as it could not have been carried up higher than 
the first stage of the building. According to Hirt’s 
representation of it, in his ‘“‘ Bawkunst bei den Alten,” 
it was a Corinthian hexastyle, advanced one inter- 
column before the side-walls connecting it with the 
circular edifice behind it.—IV. The Mausoleum of 
Hadrian was also of great magnitude and grandeur, 
and, like the preceding, circular in plan. It is now 
converted into the Castle of St. Angelo, in which 
shape it is familiar to almost every one. This isa 
work of most massy construction, and originally pre- 
sented an unbroken circular mass of building, erect- 
ed upon a larger square basement, lofty in itself, yet 
of moderate height in proportion to the superstruc- 
ture, the latter being about twice as high as the for- 
mer. ‘This nearly solid rotunda, which was originally 
coated with white marble, had on its summit numer- 
ous fine statues, which were broken to pieces and the 
fragments hurled down by the soldiers of Belisarius 
upon the Goths, who attempted to take the building 
by storm. Neither are any remains now left of the 
uppermost stage of the edifice, which assumed the 
form of a circular peripteral temple, whose diameter 
was about one third of the larger circle. According 
to tradition, its peristyle consisted of the twenty-four 
beautiful marble Corinthian columns which afterward 
decorated the Basilica of San Paolo fuori delle Mura 
(partially destroyed some few years ago by fire, but 
now nearly restored); and its tholus or dome was 
surmounted by a colossal pine-apple in bronze, now 
placed in the gardens of the Vatican. (Encycl. Us. 
Knowl., vol. 15, p. 21.) ’ 
Maxentivus, Marcus Auretivs VaLerius, son of 
Maximianus, the colleague of Dioclesian in the em- 
pire, was living in obscurity, when, after his father’s 
abdication, and the elevation of Constantine to the 
rank of Cesar, he became envious of the latter, and 
dissatisfied with the neglect which he experienced 
from Galerius. Accordingly, he stirred up a revolt 
among the pretorian soldiers at Rome, and was pro- 
claimed emperor A.D. 306. Galerius, who was then 
in the East, sent orders to Severus Cwsar, who had 


. the command of Italy, to march from Mediolanum to 


Rome with all his forces, and put down the insurrec- 
tion. Inthe mean time, Maximianus, who lived in re- 
tirement in Campania, came to Rome, and was pro- 


claimed emperor and colleague with his son, A.D. 307. | 
Severus, on arriving with-his troops near Rome, was. 


deserted by most of his officers and soldiers, who had 
formerly served under Maximianus, and were still at- 
tached to their old general. - Upon this he retired to 
Ravenna, which he soon after surrendered to Maxim- 


_ ianus, on being promised his life and liberty; but 
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Maximianus put him to death. The latter then pro- 
ceeded to Gaul, to form an alliance with Constantius, 
leaving Maxentius at Rome. Galerius soon after ar- 
rived in Italy with an army ; but, not finding himself 
strong enough to attack Maxentius in Rome, and 
fearing the same fate as that of Severus, he made a 
precipitate retreat. Maximianus, returning to Rome, 
reigned for some months together with his son, but 
afterward quarrelled with him, and took refuge with 
Galerius, who acknowledged him as emperor. There 
were then no less than six emperors; Galerius, Max- 
imianus, Constantine, Maxentius, Licinius, and Max- 
iminus Daza. In the following year, A.D. 309, Max- 
entius was proclaimed consul at Rome, together with 
his son, M. Aurelius Romulus, who, in the ensuing 
year, was accidentally drowned in the Tiber. Max- 
entius possessed Italy and Africa; but Africa revolt- 
ed, and the soldiers proclaimed as emperor an ad- 
venturer of the name of Alexander, who reigned at 
Carthage for three years. In the year 311, Maxen- 
tius sent an expedition to Africa, defeated and killed 
Alexander, and. burned Carthage. Proud of his suc- 
cess, for which he enjoyed a triumph, Maxentius made 
great preparations to attack Constantine, with whom 
he had till then preserved the appearance of friend- 
ship. Constantine moved from Gaul into Italy, ad- 
vanced to Rome, and defeated Maxentius, who was 
drowned in attempting to swim his horse across the 
Tiber, A.D. 312. (Hncycl. Us. Knowledge, vol. 15, 
p. 22.) 

MaxtmrAnus I., Marcus VAtErtus, a native of Pan- 
nonia, born of obscure parents. He served in the 
Romian armies with distinction, and was named by 
Dioclesian his colleague in the empire, A.D. 286. 
The remainder of his life is given under Diocletianus, 
Constantinus, and Maxentius. He was put to death 
by Constantine, at Massilia, for having conspired 
against his life(A.D. 310.)—II. Gaterivs Vaturivs, 
was surnamed Armentarius on account of his having 
been a herdsman in his youth. ‘The events of his life 
are narrated under Diocletianus, Constantius, and Con- 
stantinus. According to historians, he died A.D. 311, 
of a loathsome disease, which was considered by his 
contemporaries and himself as a punishment from 
heaven for his persecution of the Christians. (Hn- 
cycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 15, ep. 23.) F 

Maximinus, I. Carus Juttus Verus, was originally 
a Thracian shepherd. He was of gigantic size and 
great bodily strength, and, having entered the Roman 
army under Septimius Severus, was rapidly advanced 
for his bravery. Alexander Severus gave him the 
command of a new legion raised in Pannonia, at the 
head of which he followed Alexander in his campaign 
against the Germans, when, the army being encamped 
on the banks of the Rhine, he conspired against his 
sovereign, and induced some of his companions to 
murder him in his tent, as well as his mother Mam- 
mea, A.D. 235. Maximinus, being proclaimed em- 
peror, named his son, also called Maximinus, Cesar 
and his colleague in the empire. He continued the 
war against the Germans, and devastated a large tract 
of country beyond.the Rhine; after which he repaired 
to Illyricum to fight the Dacians and Sarmatians. _ But 
his cruelty and rapacity raised enemies against him in 
various parts of the empire. ‘The province of Africa 
revolted, and proclaimed Gordianus, who was soon after 
acknowledged by the senate and people of Rome, A.D. 


237. But Capellianus, governor of Mauritania for 


Maximinus, defeated Gordianus and his son, who both 
fell in the struggle, after a nominal reign of little more 
than-a month. Rome was in consternation at the 
news, expecting the vengeance of Maximinus. The 
senate proclaimed as emperors Clodius Pupienus Maxi- 
mus and Decimus Celius Albinus ; but the people in- 
sisted upon a nephew of the younger Gordianus, a boy 
twelve years of age, being aie ae them. 
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Maximus marched out of Rome with troops to oppose { 


Maximinus, who had laid siege to Aquileia, The lat- 
ter, however, experienced a brave resistance from the 
garrison and people of that city, which excited still more 
his natural cruelty, and the soldiers, becoming weary of 
him, mutinied and killed both him and his son, A.D. 
238. Maximinus, the father, then 65 years old, was 
a ferocious soldier and nothing else, and wonderful 
tales are related of his voracity, and the quantity of 
food and ‘drink which he swallowed daily. His son is 
said to have been a handsome but arrogant youth. 
(Jul. Capitol., Vit. Maxim.— Encycl. Us. Knowl., 
vol. 15, p. 23.)—IE. Data or Daza, an Illyrian peas- 
ant, served in the Roman armies, and was raised by 
Galerius, who was his relative, to the rank of military 
tribune, and lastly to the dignity of Cesar, A.D. 303, 
at the time of the abdication of Dioclesian and Max- 
imian, when he had for his share the government of 
Syria and Egypt. After the death of Galerius, A.D. 
311, Maximinus and Licinius divided his dominions 
between them, and Maximinus obtained-the whole of 
the Asiatic provinces. Both he and Licinius behaved 
ungratefully towards the family of Géalerius, their 
common benefactor. Valeria, the daughter of Diocle- 
sian and widow of Galerius, having escaped ‘from Li- 
cinius into the dominions of Maximinus, the latter of- 
fered to marry her, and, on her refusal, banished her, 
with her mother, to the deserts of Syria. He perse- 
cuted the Christians, and made war against the Ar- 
menians. A new war having broken out between Li- 
cinius and Maximinus, the latter advanced as far as 
Adrianopolis, but was defeated, fled into Asia, and 
died of poison at, Tarsus, A.D. 313. ° (Encycl. Us. 
Knowl., vol. 15, p: 24.) 

Maximus, I. Maenus, a native of Spain, who pro- 
claimed himself emperor A.D. 383. The unpopular- 
ity of Gratian favoured his usurpation, and he was ac- 
knowledged by the troops. Gratian marched against 

_him, but he was defeated, and soon after assassinated. 
Maximus refused. the honours of burial to the re- 
mains of Gratian; and, when he had made himself 
master of Britain, Gaul, and Spain, he sent ambassa- 
dors into the East, and demanded of the Emperor The- 
odosius to acknowledge him as his associate on the 
throne. Theodosius endeavoured to amuse and de- 
lay him, but Maximus resolved to enforce his claim by 
arms, and, crossing the Alps, made himself master of 
Italy. ‘Theodosius, however, marched against and be- 
sieged him in Aquileia, where he was betrayed by his 
own soldiers, and put to death, A.D. 383.—II. Pe- 
tronius, a Roman senator, twice consul, and of pa- 
trician origin. He caused the Emperor Valentinian 
TII. to be assassinated, and ascended the throne, but 
was stoned to death, and his body thrown into the Ti- 
ber by his own soldiers, A.D. 455, after a reign of 
only 77 days. . (Procop., Beil. Vand.—Sidon., Apoll., 
1, 23.)—UI. Tyrius, a native of Tyre, distinguished 
for his eloquence, and who obtained some degree of 
celebrity also as a philosopher of the New-Platonic 
school. According to Suidas, he lived under Com- 
modus; but, according to Eusebius and Syncellus, un- 
der Antoninus Pius. The accounts of these chronol- 
ogers may be reconciled by supposing that Maximus 
flourished under Antoninus, and reached the time of 
Commodus. Joseph Scaliger believed that Maximus 
was one of the instructors of Marcus Aurelius; and 
that emperor, in fact, mentions a Maximus among his 


preceptors ; but this individual was Claudius Maximus, | 


as we learn from a passage in Capitolinus. (Vit. An- 
ton., Phil., c. 3.) Although he was frequently at 
Rome, Maximus Tyrius probably spent the greater 
part of his time in Greece. We have from him, un- 
der the title of Discourses (or Dissertations), Adyou 
(or AvaAéferc), forty-one treatises or essays on various 
subjects of a philosophical, moral, and literary nature. 
That he oe the most captivating powers of elo- 
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quence, sufficiently appears from these elegant produc- 
tions ; but they are of little merit on the score of ideas. 
They are, for the most part, written upon Platonic prin- 
ciples, but sometimes lean towards scepticism. ‘The 
following may serve as a specimen of the topics dis- 
cussed by this writer. Of God, according to Plato’s 
idea.—If we must return Injury for Injury.— How we 
may distinguish a Friend from a Flatterer.—That an 
Active is better than a Contemplative Life. (The con- 
trary position is maintained in another discourse.)— 
That the Farmer 1s more useful to a State than the Sol- 
dier.— Whether the Liberal Arts contribute to Virtue. 
—Of the End of Philosophy.—That there 1s no greater 
Good than a good Man.—Of the Demon of Socrates. 
—Of the beneficial Effects of adverse Fortune.— 
Whether the Maladies of the Body or the Mind be 
more severe.—The best edition of Maximus Tyrius is 
that of Davis, Lond., 1740, 4to, enriched with some 
excellent observations by Markland. It had been pre- 
ceded by a smaller edition in 8vo, Cantab., 1703, also 
by Davis. The larger edition was reprinted at Leip- 
sic in 1774, in 2 vols. 8vo, under the editorial care of 
Reiske. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p. 286, seqq.) 
—IV. A native of Ephesus, and philosopher of the 
New-Platonic school. According to Eunapius (p. 86, 
seqq.), he was, through the recommendation of his 
master Aldesius, appointed by Constantius preceptor 
to Julian. According to the Christian historians, how- 
ever, he introduced himself to Julian, during his Asi- 
atic expedition, at Nicomedia. By accommodating his 
predictions to the wishes and hopes of the emperor, 
and by other parasitical arts, he gained entire posses- 
sion of his confidence. The courtiers, as usual, fol- 
lowed the example of their master, and Maximus was 
daily loaded with new honours. He accompanied Ju- 
lian in his expedition into Persia, and there, by the as- 
sistance of divination and flattery, persuaded him that 
he would rival Alexander in the glory of ‘conquest. 
The event, however, proved as unfortunate to the phi- 
losopher as to the hero; for, Julian being slain by a 
wound received in battle, after the short reign of Jo- 
vian Maximus fell under the displeasure of the emper- 
ors Valentinian and Valens, and, for the imaginary 
crime of magic, underwent a long course of confine- 
ment and suffering, which was not the less truly perse- 
cution because they were inflicted upon a pagan. At 
last Maximus was sent into his native country, and there 
fell a sacrifice to the cruelty of the proconsul Festus. 
(Ammian. Marcell., 29, 1.—Socr., Hist. Eccles., 3, 
1.—Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 2, p. 70, 
seqq.)—V. An ecclesiastical writer, at first chief sec- 
retary to the Emperor Heraclius, and afterward abbot 
of a monastery at Chrysopolis, near Constantinople. 
The Greek church has numbered him among the con- 
fessors, from his having resisted all the attempts that 
were made to draw him over to the Monothelites, for 
which he was banished to Colchis, where he died A.D. 
662. Among other works, we have from him a spe- 
cies of Anthology, divided into 71 chapters, and enti- 
tled KeddAaca OeohoyiKd, Hrow ExAoyai éx diaddpwv 
BibAioy Tov Te Kal Hudc Kal Toy Dopabev. It differs 
from the Anthology of Stobz#us in containing selec- 
tions also from the scriptures and from ecclesiastical 
writers. The works of Maximus were edited by Com- 
befis, Paris, 1675, 2 vols. fol— VI. An ecclesiastical 
writer, a bishop of Turin (Augusta Tawrinorum), who 
died subsequently to 465 A.D. He was one of the 
most eloquent speakers of the Western Church. Many 
of his homilies remain. : 

Mazica. Vid. Cxsarea ad Argeum. 

Mazicm, a people of Sarmatia, in the vicinity of 


|the Palus Mzxotis. (Plin., 6, 7.) ? 


Mazicns, a people of Mauritania Casariensis, also 
called, by some writers, Mazyes, and Machmes. 
(Steph. Byz., s. v.—Ammian. Marcell., 29, 25.— 
Suet., Ner., c. 31.) ‘f Ss 
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Meir~, a people in the north of Britain, near the 
Vallum Severi. They are the same with the Mate. 
'“Mepéa, daughter of Alétes, king of Colchis, and 
famed for her skill in sorcery and enchantment. 
When Jason came to Colchis in quest of the golden 
fleece, she aided him in obtaining it, and then fled 
with him in the Argo to Greece. (Vid. Argonaute.) 
Here she displayed her magic skill in the case of 
“son, whom she restored from the decrepitude of 
age to the bloom of early youth. Im order to effect 
this change, she is said by the poets to have drawn off 
all the blood from his veins, and then to have filled 
them with the juices of certain herbs. This sudden 
renovation of the parent of Jason so wrought upon the 
daughters of Pelias, that they entreated Medea to per- 
form the same act for their aged father. ‘The Colchian 
princess eagerly availed herself of this opportunity to 
avenge the wrongs which Pelias had done to Jason, and, 
in order to pique still more the curiosity of liis daugh- 
ters, she is said to have cut to pieces an old ram, and 
then, boiling the parts in a caldron, to have caused a 
young lamb to come forth from it. The daughters of 
Pelias thereupon slew their father, and boiled his flesh 
ina caldron; but Medea refused to perform the requi- 
site ceremonies; and, in order to avoid the punishment 
she had a right to expect for this cruel deed, fled! with 
Jason to Corinth.—According to another account, how- 
ever, Medea did not restore son to youth, he having 
been driven by Pelias, before the return of Jason, to 
the act of self-destruction. -(Vid. ASson.)—After re- 
siding for some time at Corinth, Medea found herself 
deserted by Jason, who espoused the daughter of 
Creon, the Corinthian king. Taking, thereupon, sum- 
mary vengeance on her rival, and having destroyed her 
two sons whom she had by Jason (vid. Jason), Medea 
mounted a chariot drawn by winged serpents and fled 
to Athens, where she had by King Augeus a son named 
Medus. Being detected, however, in an attempt to 
destroy Theseus (vid. Theseus), she fled from Athens 
with her son. Medus conquered several barbarous 
tribes, and also, say the poets, the country which he 
named Media after himself; and he finally fell in bat- 
tle with the Indians. Medea, returning unknown to 
Colchis, found that her father Avétes had been robbed of 
his throne by her brother Perses. She restored him, and 
deprived the usurper of life —Neither Jason nor Medea 
can be well regarded as a real historical personage. 
(Compare remarks at the close of the article Jason.) 
Whether the former, whose name is nearly identical 
with Iasion, Iasios, Iasos, is merely a personification 
of the Ionian race (Idovec), or, in reference to a myth 
to be noticed in the sequel, signifies the healing, ato- 
ning god or hero, may be doubted.. Medea; however, 
seems to be plainly only another form of Juno, and to 
have been separated from her in a way of which many 
instances occur in ancient legends. She is the cown- 
selling (ujdoc) goddess; and in the history of Jason 
we find Juno always acting in this capacity towards 
him, who, as Homer says, ‘‘was very dear to her” 
(Od., 12, 72); an obscure hint, perhaps, of the love 
of Jason and Medea. Medea, also, always acts a 
friendly part; and it seems highly probable that the 
atrocities related of her are pure fictions of the Attic 
dramatists. (Muller, Orchom., p. 68.) The bringing 
of Jason and Medea to Corinth seems also to indicate 
a connexion between the latter and Juno, who was 
worshipped there under the title of Acrea, and the 
graves of the children of Medea were in the temple of 
this goddess. It was an annual custom at Corinth, that 
seven youths and as many maidens, children of the 
most distinguished citizens, clad in black, with their 
hair shorn, should go to this temple, and, singing 
mournful hymns, offer sacrifices to appease the deity. 
“The cause assigned for this rite was as follows: Me- 
dea reigned at Corinth; but the people, disdaining to 
__ be governed by an enchantress, conspired against her, 
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and resolved to put her children (seven of each sex) to 
death. The children fled to the temple of Juno, but 
were pursued and slain at the altar. The anger of 
heaven was manifested by a plague, and, by the advice 
of an oracle, the expiatory rite just mentioned was in- 
stituted. (Parmeniscus, ap. Schol. ad Eurip., Med., 
9, 275.—Pausan., 2, 3, 7.) It was even said that 
the Corinthians, by a bribe of five talents, induced 
Euripides to lay the guilt of the murder of her children 
on Medea herself. (Schol., l. c.) There was also a 
tradition that’ Medea resided at Corinth, and that she 
caused a famine to cease by sacrificing to Ceres and 
the Lemnian nymphs, and that Jupiter made love to 
her, but she would not hearken to his suit, fearing the 
anger of Juno, who therefore rewarded her by making 
her children immortal; a thing she had vainly attempt- 
ed to do herself, by hiding them in the temple of the 
goddess, whose priestess she probably was in this 
myth. (Schol. ad Pind., Ol., 13, 74.—Pausan., 2, 3, 
11.) It is also remarkable, that the only place besides 
Corinth in which there were legends of Medea was 
Corcyra, an island which had been colonized by the 
Corinthians. Avétes himself was, according to Eu- 
melus (ap. Schol. ad Pind., 1. c.), the son of Helius 
and Antiope, and born at Ephyra or Corinth, which 
his sire gave to him; but he committed it to the 
charge of Bunus, and went to Colchis. It would 
thus appear, that the whole myth of Avétes and Medea 
is derived from the worship of the Sun and Juno at 
Corinth. (Kezghtley’s Mythology, p. 310, seqq.) 
Mepfa, a country of Upper Asia, the boundaries of 
which are difficult to determine, as they differed at va- 
rious times. In the time of Strabo, it was divided 
into Great Media and Atropatene. Great Media, 
which is a high table-land, is said by all ancient writers 
to have had a good climate and a fertile soil; an ac- 
count which is fully confirmed by modern travellers. 
It was separated on the west and southwest from the 
low country, watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, by 
a range of mountains: known to the ancients under the” 
name of Zagros and Parachoatras. Xenophon, how- 
ever, appears to include in Media all the country be- 
tween the Tigris and Mount Zagrus. (Anab., 2, 4, 
27.) On the east it was bounded by a desert and the 
Caspian Mountains (the modern Elburz range), and 
on the north and northwest by the Cadusil, Atropatene, 
and the Matieni, thus answering, for the most part, to 
the modern Irak Ajemi. Atropatene, on the other 
hand, which corresponds to the modern Azerbyan, ex- 
tended as far northas the Araxes (now Aras). It was 
much less fertile than Great Media, and does not ap- 
pear to have been included in the Media of Herodotus. 
It derived its name from Atropates, who succéssfully 
opposed the Macedonians, and established an inde- 
pendent monarchy, which continued till the time of 
Strabo, notwithstanding its proximity to the Armenian 
and Parthian dominions. ‘The principai town of Great 
Media was Aghbatana or Ecbatana, the summer resi- 
dence of the Persian kings. (Vid. Ecbatana.) In 
Great Media also was the Niszan plain, celebrated 
for its breed of horses, which were considered in an- 
cient times the best in Asia. Arrian informs us, that 
there were 50,000 horses reared in this plain in the time 
of Alexander, and that there were formerly as many as 
150,000. (Herod., 3, 106.—Zd., 7,40.—Arrian, Exp. 
Al., '7, 13:—Strabo, 525.—Ammuan. Marcell., 23, 6.) 
The mountainous, country in the southwestern part of 
Great Media was inhabited by several warlike tribes, 
who maintained their independence against the Persian 
monarchy. Strabo mentions four tribes in particular; 
the Mardi, bordering on the northwest of Persis ; the 
Uxii and Elymai, east of Susiana; and the Cossai, 
south of Great Media. The King of Persia was 
obliged to pass through the country of the latter when- 
ever he visited Ecbatana, and could only obtain a free 
passage by the payment of a epngcerais sum of 
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money. The Cossei were defeated by. Alexander, 
but they never appear to have been completely subdued 
by the Macedonians.— According to Herodotus (1, 
101), the Medes were originally divided into six tribes, 
the Buse, Paretaceni, Struchates, Arizanti, Budii, and 
Magi. They were originally called Ari (Herod., 7, 


62); which word appears to contain the same root as. 


Ar-tzi, the ancient name of the Persians. (Herod., 
7, 61.) Itis not improbable that this name was ori- 
ginally applied to most of the Indo-Germanic nations. 
Tacitus speaks of the Arii as one of the most power- 
ful of the German tribes (Germ., 43); and India 
proper is called in the most ancient Sanscrit works, 
Arrya-varta, “holy land.” ‘The same name was re- 
tained in the province of Ariana, and is still employed 
in the East as the proper name of Persia, namely, Iran. 
(Vid. Aria.)—Media originally formed part of the As- 
syrian empire, but its history as an independent king- 
dom is given'so differently by Herodotus and Ctesias, 
as to render it probable that the narrative of Ctesias 
must refer to a different dynasty in Eastern Asia. 
Ctesias makes the Median monarchy last 282 years ; 
and, as Media was conquered by Cyrus about B.C. 
560, it follows that the Median monarchy would com- 
mence, according: to his account, about B.C. 842. 
Herodotus, on the contrary, assigns to the Median 
monarchy a period of 128 years, which, including the 28 
years during which the Scythians had possession of the 
country, would place the commencement of the Medi- 
an monarchy B.C. 716. The founder of this monar- 
chy was Arbaces, according to Ctesias, who reckons 
eight kings from him to Astyages. According to the 
account of Herodotus, however, there were four kings 
of Media: 1. Dejoces, who reigned B.C. 716-657. 
—2. Phraortes, B.C. 657-635, greatly extended the 
Median empire, subdued the Persians and many other 
nations, but fell in an expedition against the Assyrians 
of Ninus (Nineveh).—3. Cyaxares, B.C. 635-595, com- 
pletely organized the military force of the empire, and 
extended its boundaries as far west as the Halys. In 
an expedition against Nineveh, he was defeated by the 
Scythians, who had made an irruption into Southern 
Asia, and was deprived of his kingdom for 28 years. 
After the expulsion of the Scythians, he took Nineveh, 
and subdued the Assyrian empire, with the exception 
of the Babylonian district (BabvAwving poipnc).—4. 
Astyages, B.C. 595-560, who was dethroned by his 
grandson Cyrus, and Media reduced to a‘ Persian 
province. The history of the rise of the Persian mon- 
archy is related differently by Xenophon, who also 
makes a fifth Median king, Cyaxares II., succeed As- 
tyages.—The Medes revolted during the reign of Da- 
rius II., the father of the younger Cyrus, about B.C. 
408, but were again subdued. (Herod., 1, .130.— 
Xen., Hist. Gr., 1,2, 19.) They do not appear, after 
this time, to have made any farther attempt at recov- 
ering their independence. On the downfall of the 
Persian empire they formed a part of the kingdom of 
the Seleucide, and were subsequently subjéct. to the 
Parthians. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 15, p. 54.) 
Mepio.anum, I. a city of Cisalpine Gaul, among 
the Insubres, now Milan. According to Livy (5, 34),. 
it was founded by the Insubres, and called by them 
Mediolanum, from a place of the same name amon 
the Aidui in Gaul. (Compare Pliny, 3, 17.—Potol., 
p. 63.) This city is named for the first time in his- 
tory by Polybius (2, 34), in his account of the Gallic 
wars. ‘The capture of it by Cn. Scipio and Marcellus 
was followed by the submission of the Insubres them- 
selves. (Oros., 4,18.—Plut., Vit. Marcell.) It was 
situate on a small river, now the Olona, in a beautiful 
plain between the Ticinus or Tesino, and the Addua 
or Adda. In the vicinity of this city, to the west, 
D’Anville and others locate the Raudii Campi, where 
Marius defeated the Cimbri; but Mannert places them 
near Verona. In Strabo’s time, Mediolanum was con- 
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sidered a most flourishing city. (Strabo, 213.—Com- 
pare Tacit., Hist., 1, 70.—Suet., Aug., c. 20.—Plin., 
Ep., 4, 13.) But its splendour seems to have been 
greatest in the time of Ausonius, who flourished to- 
wards the end of the fourth century, and who assigns 
it the rank of the sixth city in the Roman empire. 
Procopius, who wrote a century and a half later, speaks 
of Mediolanum as one of the first cities of the west, 
and as inferior only to Rome in population and extent. 
(Rer. Got., 2, 8.) In it was also established the gold 
and silver coinage of the north of Italy. At a later 
period, the frequent inroads of the barbarians of the 
north compelled the emperors to select, as a place of 
arms, some city nearer the scene of action than Rome 
was. The choice fell on Mediolanum. Here, too, 
Maximian resigned the imperial diadem (Eutrop., 9, 
27), and the famous St. Ambrose established the see 
of a bishopric. Although subsequently plundered by 
Attila (Jornandes, c. 42), it soon revived, and under 
Odoacer became the imperial residence. In its vi- 
cinity was fought the battle which put Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths, in possession of Italy, and 
Mediolanum under this prince became second only 
to Rome. (Procop., Rer. Got., 2,8.) It met with its 
downfall, however, when, having sided with Belisari- 
us, and having been besieged by the Goths and Bur- 
gundians, it was taken by the latter, and 300,000 of 
the inhabitants, according to Procopius, were put to 
the sword (2, 21). It never, after this severe blow, 
regained its former eminence, although in the middle 
ages it became a flourishing and opulent place of trade. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 1, p. 167, segg.— Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 51.)—II. A: town of the 
Gugerni in Germania Inferior, corresponding, as is 
thought by Cluver and Cellarius, to the present village 
of Moyland.—IlI. A city in Meesia Superior. (Cod. 
Theod., \. 8, de jur. fisc..—IV. A town of the Ordovi- 
ces in Britain, near the present town of Ellesmeere. 
Mepiomarrict, a people of Gallia Belgica on the 
Mosella or Moselle. The Treviri were their neigh- 
bours on the north. Their chief town was Divodu- 
rum, afterward Mediomatrici, now Metz. They were a 
powerful nation previous to their reduction by the Ro- 
mans, and their territory corresponded to what is now 
le pays Messin. (Ces., B. G., 4, 10.—Plin., 4, 17. 
—Tacit., Ann., 1, 63.—Id., Hist., 4, 70.) 
MepirerrRanEuM Mare (or Midland Sea), the Med- 
iterranean, a sea between the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
west and the Dardanelles and Syria to the east. It was 
anciently called “‘ The Sea,” or “ The Great Sea,” by 
the Jews. The Greeks, on the other hand, do not seem 
to have had any genera! name for it. Herodotus calls 
it “‘this sea’? (1, 185); and Strabo, ‘the sea within 
the columns,” that is, within the Straits of Gibraltar 
(Strab., 491). Mela calls the whole sea ‘‘ mare nos- 
trum,” “ our sea,” and observes that different parts 
had their several names. Pliny appears to have no 
general appellation for it. ‘The term Mediterranean is 
not applied to this sea by any classical Latin writer, 
but, instead of Mediterraneum, they use internum, or 
else, with Mela, call it nostrwm. We will return to 
this subject at the close of the article—The Mediter- 
ranean is comprised between the parallels of 30° 15’ 
and 45° 50’, and the meridians of 5° 30’ W. and 36° 
10’. ‘The distance from Gibraltar to the farthest 
shore of Syria is 2000 miles, and the narrowest part 
from Sicily to Africa is 79 miles across. Including 
the islands, it occupies an area of 734,000 square 
miles. On the shores of this sea have been transacted 
the most important events in the history of mankind, 
and its character seems to mark it as the theatre best 
adapted to the complete and rapid civilization of the 
race. From the great diversity of soil and produc- 
tions, under a varied and favourable climate, the colo- 
nists, from whatever points they first proceeded, would 
soon acquire those different habits under which their 
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several energies and. capabilities would be developed. 
The comparative shortness of the distances of the sev- 
eral places, rendering navigation easy and pleasant 
in small and imperfect vessels, would, by facilitating 
intercourse from an early period, tend to diffuse and 
promote civilization; while commerce, by bringing 
together men of different habits, manners, and lan- 
guages, and thus circulating practical information, 
would supply the materials for the perfection of the 
arts and sciences.—The navigation of the Mediterra- 
nean must no doubt be of very early date. The story 
of Minos destroying pirates (Thucyd., 1, 4) takes for 


granted the fact, that there must have been merchant 
vessels carrying something worth plundering from the 
earliest recorded period. If, with Strabo, we allow 
the accuracy of Homer’s descriptions, it by no means 
follows that the Greeks knew everything that could 
have been known to every other nation at that time; 
and the stories told of the jealousy with. which the 
Pheenicians and Carthaginians guarded their discover- 
ies, prove at least that geographical knowledge was 
not common property: and with regard to these very 
nations, the knowledge which the Greeks could have 
had of them, among other barbarians, must have been 
inferior to that which we possess in the minute ac- 
curacy of the Scriptures alone. The story of Utica 
having been established 130. years before Carthage, 
proves a regular communication between this place 
and Syria, a distance of upward of 1200 miles; and 
we may conclude that occasional voyages of that en- 
terprising people had already extended the bounds of 
knowledge far beyond these limits. If the precise 
time of the discovery of places, lying, as it were, in 
the thoroughfare of this sea, is so uncertain, the his- 
tory of the places in the deep bays of the northern 
shores must be still more obscure : we shall therefore 
give at once a slight sketch of the geography of this 
sea from Strabo, who wrote in the first century of our 
era.—The stadium adopted by.Strabo was that of 
Eratosthenes, 700 stadia making 1° of latitude or lon- 
gitude on the equator, or 60 nautical miles; hence a 
stadium is 0.0857 of a nautical mile, the mile, being 
about 6082 feet. The Mediterranean was divided into 
three basins: the first comprised the sea between the 
Columns of Hercules and Sicily; the second, between 
* Sicily and Rhodes; the third, between Rhodes and the 
shoresof Syria. Strabo supposed that the parallel of lat- 
itude of 364° passed through the Sacred Promontory 
(Cape St. Vincent) between the Pillars of Hercules, di- 
viding this part of the Mediterranean in the middle of 
its breadth, which was believed by navigators to be 5000 
stadia, or 4284 nautical miles, from the Gulf of Lyons 
to the shores of Africa, but which measures only 330. 
The sea here, however, lies altogether to the north of 
this parallel; and hence, as the configuration of the 
European shores seems to have been tolerably good, 
the coast of Africa must have been proportionably dis- 
torted. This parallel was carried through the straits 
of Sicily, Rhodes, and the Gulf of Issus, now the Gulf 
of Scanderoon. In consequence of the above suppo- 
sition, he placed Massilia (Marseille) to the southward 
instead of the northward of Byzantium. He supposed 
Sardinia and Corsica to lie northwest and southeast 
instead of north and south, and made the distance of 
Sardinia from the coast of Africa 2400 stadia, or 206 
miles instead of 100, which is the true distance. 
From the Columns of Hercules to the Straits of Sicily 
he considers to be 12,000 stadia, or 1028 miles: it is 
only about 800. From Pachynum (Cape Passaro) to 
the western extremity of Crete he reckoned 4500 sta- 
dia, or 386 miles ; it measures 400: and he supposed 
the length of Crete 2000 stadia, or 171 miles, the true 
length being 140. He supposed that a line drawn 
through Byzantium, the middle of the Propontis, the 
Hellespont, and along the capes of the coast of Asia 
. Minor, gonle coincide with the meridian: this error 
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placed Byzantium too far to the north, and not far 
enough to the east. From Alexandrea to the east 
end of Crete he considered 3000 stadia, or 257 
miles; it measures about 290. From Alexandrea to 
Rhodes he made 3600 stadia, or 308 miles: it meas- 
ures 320.—Many of the latitudes given by Strabo are 
very near, that.is, within 10’; those of Massilia and 
Byzantium excepted, the former being 3° 43’ too lit- 
tle, and the latter 2° 16’ too much. The longitudes, 
which were all at that time referred to the Sacred 
Promontory as the first meridian, and the extreme 
western point, as was believed, of the known world, 
are without exception too small ; that of Carthage, the 
nearest to the truth, being 1° 9’, and Alexandrea, the 
most erroneous, 6° 40’ too small. (Encycl. Useful 
Knowl., vol. 15, p. 59, seqg.)— The Mediterranean 
Sea afforded a-very frequent topic of consideration 
to the ancient writers. Democritus, Diogenes, and 
others, maintained that its waters kept constantly de- 
creasing, and would eventually all disappear. Aris- 
totle (Meteor., 2, 3) held to the opinion, that the 
Mediterranean had at one time covered a large part 
of Africa and Egypt, and had extended inland as 
far as the temple of Jupiter Ammon. This doctrine 
was maintained also by Xanthus the Lydian, Strabo, 
and Eratosthenes. The ancients appear to have been 
led to this conclusion by observing in various parts 
of Africa and Egypt manifest traces and indications 
of the sea. They found here shells, pebbles evi- 
dently rounded or worn smooth by the action of 
water, incrustations of salt, and many salt lakes. 
Some of these appearances were particulatly frequent 
on the route through the desert to the temple of 
Ammon. (Herod., 2, 12.—Plut., de Is. et Os.— 


' Strab., 809.—Mela, 1, 6. — Solin., 26.— Seidel., ad 


Eratosth., fragm., p. 28.) The ancient writers main- 
tained, that the temple and oracle of Ammon never 
could have become so famous if the only approach to 
them had always been over vast and dangerous des- 
erts. They insisted that the Oases had all originally 
been islands in the earlier and more widely extended 
Mediterranean. In this remote period, according to 
them, there existed as yet no communication between 
the Pontus Euxinus and Mediterranean Sea (vid. Lec- 
tonia), nor between the latter and the Atlantic. The 
isthmus connecting Arabia with Egypt was under wa- 
ter, and Eratosthenes believed that Menelaus had sail- 
ed over this narrow passage, which is now the Isth- 
mus of Suez. When the waters of the Euxine forced 
a passage into the Mediterranean (vzd. Cyanez), the 
great influx of water opened another outlet for itself 
through what were called by the ancients the Pillars 
of Hercules, Spain and Africa having been previously 
jomed: In this tremendous convulsion the ancient 
land of Lectonia is thought to have been inundated, 
and to have sunk in the sea, leaving merely the islands 
of the Archipelago, its mountain-tops, to attest its 
former existence. According to Diodorus Siculus (5, 
47), the inhabitants of Samothrace had a tradition that 
a great part of their island, as well as of Asia, was 
ravaged and laid under water by this inundation, and 
that, in fishing near their island, fragments of temples 
and other buildings were frequently rescued from the 
waves, (Compare Diod. Sic., 5, 82. — Strab., 85.— 
Plat., de Leg., 3, p. 677, Opp., ed. Bip., vol. 8, p. 
106.—Plin., 2, 80.—Philon., de Mund. non corrupt., 
p. 959. — Lyell’s Principles of Geology, vol. 1, p. 
25, seqq.)—Before bringing the present article to a 
close, it may not be amiss to enter more fully into 
one part of the subject, on which we merely touched 
at the commencement, the different appellations, name- 
ly, which have been given to this sea. Herodotus, as 
we have already remarked, calls it “ this sea,” r7vde 
Tiyv Gé2accay (4, 39.— Compare Aristot., Meteor., 2, 
2.— Appian, Schweigh. ad Pref., ¢. 1,— Wesseling, 
ad Diod. Sic., 4, 18). Polybius, 7 war voc (3, 
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39.—Compare Aristot., de Mundo, c. 3:—Gellius, N. 
A., 10, 7.) Diodorus Siculus, 7 caf’ nude Yddacca 
(4, 18.— Compare Polyb., 3, 37.—Strab., 83. — Ap- 
pian, Bell. Mithradat., c. 93.— Maximus Tyrius, 
14,°2). Maximus Tyrius, 7 detpo Gaddacca (41, 1). 
Strabo, 7 évtdc Yaxacoa. (Compare Marc. Heracl., 
Peripl., p. 65.— Agathem., 2, 4.) Aristotle, 7 évrd¢ 
‘HpakAeiov orndAGv Yadacoa (Meteor., 2, 1.—Com- 
pare Dion. Hal., 1, 3.—Plut., Vit. Pomp., c. 25)... The 
Latin writers in general, as we have already said, give 
it the appellation of Nostrum Mare (Sallust., Jug., c. 
17.—Mela, 1, 1, 5.—Liv., 26, 4.—Ces., B. G., 5, 1. 
Avien., Or. Marit., v. 56.—Compare Duker, ad Flor., 
3, 6, 9.— Cort. ad Sallust., B. Jug., c. 18). Pliny 
styles it Mare internum (3, proem., c. 5). Florus, 
Mare intestinum (4, 2). - Later writers, not classical, 
have Mare Mediterraneum. (Solin., c. 22.) Isidorus 
gives the following explanation of this name: “ Quia 
per mediam terram usque ad Orientem perfunditur, Bu- 
ropam et Africam Asiamque disterminans.” (Orig., 
13, 13.—Compare Priscian., Perieg., 52.) Orosius 
says, “ Mare nostrum quod Magnum generaliter dici- 
mus ;’’ and Isidorus remarks, ‘‘ guia cetera maria in 
comparatione ejus minora sunt.” (Oros., 1, 2.—Isid., 
Orig., 13, 16.—Compare Hardowin, ad Plin., 9, 18. 
— Burmann, ad Val. Flacc., Arg., 1, 50.) According 
to Polybius (3, 42), that part of the Mediterranean 
which lay between the Pillars of Hercules and the 
Rhone was called Zapddviov wéAayoc, while Aristotle 
calls the part between the Pillars and Sardinia Dap- 
dovikd¢ (Meteor., 2, 1.—Id., de Mund., 3.—Eratosth., 
ap. Plin., 3, 10). Strabo gives the part between the 
Pillars and:the Pyrenees the name of l6ypixov méAayoc 
(122.— Compare Agathem., 1, 3.—Dvuonys. Perieg., 
vy. 69.— Niceph. Blem., ed. Spohn., p. 3). Pliny re- 
marks, “ Hispanum mare, quatenus Hispanias alluit ; 
ab als Ibericum aut Balearicum” (3, 2.—Id. ibid., 
4, 34.—Compare Solin., c. 23.—Ampel., c. 7.—-Ptol., 
2, 6). According to Zonaras (Annal., 8, p. 406), the 
sea to the east of the Pyrenees was called the Sea of 
the Bebrycians. (Compare Markland., ad Maz. Tyr., 
32, 3.—Ukert’s Geogr., vol. 2, p. 247, seqq., in notis.) 

Menirrina, the goddess of healing, whose festival, 
called Meditrinalia, was celebrated at Rome and 
throughout, Latium on the 5th day before the Ides of 
October. (Compare the Ancient Calendar given by 
Gruter, p. 133.) On this occasion new and old wine 
were poured out in libation, and tasted, ‘“‘ medicamenti 
causa.’ Compare the explanatory remarks of Fes- 
tus: ‘* Meditrinalia dicta hac de causa. Mos erat 
Latinis populis, quo die quis primum gustaret mus- 
tum, dicere ominis gratia, ‘ vetus novum vinum bibo: 
veterl novo morbo medeor.’ A quibus verbis Medi- 
tring dee nomen captum, ejusque sacra Meditrinalia 
dicta sunt.” (Festus, s. v.—Consult Dacier, ad loc.) 

Mepoict, a people of Venetia, in Cisalpine Gaul, 
noticed only by Strabo (216). From the affinity which 
their name bears to that of the Meduacus or Brenta, it 
seems reasonable to place them near the source of that 
river, and in the district of Bassano. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Italy, vol. 1, p. 125.) 

Mepoicus or Mepuicus, I. Major, a river of Vene- 
tia, now the Brenta.—II. Minor, a river of Venetia, 
now the Bachiglione.—Both these rivers rise in the 
territory of the Euganei, and fall into the Adriatic be- 
low Venice. Patavium was situate between these 
two streams, but nearer the Medoacus Minor. (Plin., 

3, 16.—Inw:, 10, 2:) 

Mepoprriea, a city of Lusitania, southwest of Norba 
Cesarea;now Marvao, on the confines of Portugal. 
(Cas., Bell. Afric., c. 48.) 

Mepon, son of Codrus, the 17th and last king of 
Athens, was the first of the perpetual archons. He 
held the office for life, and transmitted it to his pos- 
terity ; but still it would appear that, within the house 
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the choice of the nobles. It is added, that the archon 
at, this period, though holding the office for life, was 
nevertheless deemed a responsible magistrate, which 
implies that those who elected had the power of de- 
posing him; and, consequently, though the range of 
his functions may not have been narrower than that 
of the king’s, he was more subject to control in the 
exercise of them. ‘This indirect kind of sway, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the more ambitious spirits ; and 
we find them steadily, though gradually, advancing to- 
wards the accomplishment of their final object—a com- 
plete and equal participation of the sovereignty. After 
twelve perpetual archonships, ending with that of Alc- 
mzon, the duration of the office was limited to ten 
years ; and through the guilt or calamity of Hippoma- 
nes, the fourth decennial archon, the house of Medon 
was deprived of its privilege, and the supreme magis- 
tracy was thrown open to the whole body of the nobles. 
This change was speedily followed by one much more 
important: the archonship was reduced to a single 
year; and, at the same time, its branches were sever- 
ed, and were distributed among nine new magistrates. 
(Vid. Archontes.— Thirlwall’s History of Greece, vol. 
2, p. 16.—Compare Clinton, Fast. Hell., vol. 1, p. 
ix., S€qq.) 

Mepvicus. Vid. Medoacus. 

Mepuana, a river of Gallia Belgica, flowing into 
the Ligeris or Loire. Now the Mayenne. (Lucan, 
1, 488.—Theod. Aurel., 4, carm. 6.) 

Mepovs, I. a river of Persis, falling into the Rogo- 
manes ; now the Abi-Kuren. (Strabo, 729.)—By the 
Medum flumen in Horace (Od., 2, 9, 21) is meant the 
Euphrates.—II. A son of A2geus and Medea, who was 
fabled to have given name to Media, in Upper Asia. 
(Vid. Medea.) 

Mepusa, one of the three Gorgons, daughter of 
Phorcys and Ceto, and the only one of the number 
that was not immortal. (Apollod.,2, 4,2.) Accord- 
ing to one legend, Medusa was remarkable for per- 
sonal beauty, and captivated by her charms the mon- 
arch of the sea. Minerva, however, incensed at their 
having converted her sanctuary into a place of meet- 
ing, changed the beautiful locks of Medusa into ser- 
pents, and made her in other respects hideous to the 
view. Some accounts make this punishment to have 
befallen her because she presumed to vie in personal 
attractions with Minerva, and to consider her tresses 
as far superior to the locks of the former. (Serv., ad 
Virg., Ain., 6, 289.) Apollodorus, however, gives 
the Gorgons snaky tresses from their birth. (Vad. 
Gorgones. )—Medusa had, in common with her sisters, 
the power of converting every object into stone on 
which she fixed her eyes. Perseus slew her (vid. 
Perseus), and cut off her head; and the blood that 


flowed from it produced, say the poets, the serpents of 


Africa, since Perseus, on his return, winged his way 
over that country with the Gorgon’s head. The con- 
queror gave the head to the goddess Minerva, who 


placed it in the centre of her egis or shield. (Vid. 
LEigis.) 
Mecara, one of the Furies. (Vid. Furie.) 
Mecatesia, games in honour of Cybele. (Vid. 


Ludi Megalenses.) 

Meeaxta or Meearts, a small island in the Bay of 
Naples, near Neapolis, on which the Castle del, Ovo 
now stands. (Plin., 3, 6.—Colum., R. R., 10.) 

Mercavopouis, the most recent of all the Arcadian 
cities, and also the most extensive, situate in the 
southern part of Arcadia, in a wide and fertile plain 
watered by the Helissus, which flowed from the cen- 
tral parts of Arcadia, and nearly divided the town into 
two equal parts. Pausanias informs us, that the Ar- 
cadians, having, by the advice of Epaminondas, re- 
solved on laying the foundations of a city, which was 


to be the capital of their nation, deputed ten commis- — 


of the Medontide, the succession was determined by | sioners, selected from the principal states, to make the 
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necessary alrangements for conducting the new col- | 
ony. (Pausan., 8, 27.) This event took place in 
the 102d Olympiad, or 370-1 B.C. The territory as- 
signed to Megalopolis was extensive, since it reached 
as far as the little states of Orchomenus and Caphye 
on the northeast, while to the south and southwest it 
adjoined Laconia and Messenia. (Pausan., 8, 25.) 
Diodorus affirms, that the city contained about 15,000 
men capable of bearing arms, according to which cal- 
culation we may compute the whole population at 
65,000. (Diod. Sic., 18, 70.) The Megalopolitans 
experienced no molestation from the Lacedemonians 
as long as Thebes was able to protect them; but, on 
the decline of that city, and when it also became en- 
gaged in the sacred war against the Phocians, they 
were assailed by the Spartans, who endeavoured*to 
obtain possession of their town; these attacks, how- 
ever, were easily repelled by the aid of the Argives 
and Messenians. (Pausan., 8, 37.) To the Athe- 
nians the Megalopolitans were likewise indebted for 
their protection against the attempts of Sparta, as well 
as for their assistance in settling some dissensions in 
their republic, which had led to the secession of several 
townships that originally contributed to the foundation 
of the city. (Demosth., Orat. pro Megalop., p. 202.) 
In order to strengthen themselves still farther against 
the Lacedemonians, they formed an alliance with 
Philip, son of Amyntas, who conciliated the favour of 
the Arcadians not only towards himself, but towards 
all his successors. (Pausan., 8, 27.—Polyb., 2, 48.). 
On the death of Alexander, Megalopolis had to defend 
itself against the army of Polysperchon, who was en- 
‘gaged in war with Cassander. This general vigor- 
ously assaulted the city, but, owing to the bravery of 
the inhabitants, headed by Damis, who had served 
under Alexander, his attacks were constantly repulsed. 
(Diod. Sic., 18, 70.) Subsequently we find Megalop- 
olis governed by tyrants, the first of whom was Aris- 
todemus of Phigalea, whose excellent character ob- 
tained for him the surname of Xpyoréc. Under his 
reign the Spartans again invaded Megalopolis, but 
were defeated after an obstinate conflict; Acrotatus, 
the son of Cleomenes, who commanded the army, be- 
ing among the slain. (Pausan., 8, 27.) Some time 
. after the death of Aristodemus, the sovereignty was 
again usurped by Lydiades, a man of ignoble birth, but 
of worthy character, since he voluntarily abdicated his 
authority for the benefit of his countrymen, in order 
that he might unite them with the Achzan confederacy. 
(Pausan., 8, 27.—Polyb., 2, 44.) At this period Me- 
galopolis was-assailed for the third time by the Spar- 
tans; who, having defeated the inhabitants, laid siege 
to the city, of which they would have made themselves 
masters but for a violent wind, which overthrew and 
demolished their engines. (Pausan., 8, 27.) . Not 
long, however, after this failure, Cleomenes, the son 
of Leonidas, in violation of the existing treaty, sur- 
prised the Megalopolitans by night, and, putting to the 
sword all who offered any resistance, destroyed the 
city. Philopemen, with a considerable part of the 
population, escaped into Messenia. (Polyb., 2, 55.— 
Pausan., 8, 27.) Megalopolis was restored by the 
Acheans after the battle of Sellasia; but it never 
again rose to its former flourishing condition. The 
virtues and’ talents of its great general Philopcemen 
added materially to its celebrity and influence in the 
Achean councils, and after his death its fame was 
upheld by the abilities of Lycortas and Polybius, who 
trod in the steps of their gifted countryman, and were 
-worthy of sharing in the lustre which he had reflected 
on his native city. (Pausan., 8, 49.—Polyb., 2, 40. 
—Id., 10, 24.—Id., 24, 9.— Plut., Vit. Philopem.) 
In the time of Polybius, Megalopolis was fifty stadia 
‘in circumference, but its population was only equal to | 
half that of Sparta; and when Strabo wrote, it was so 
weduced that a comic poet was justified in saying, 
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"Epnuia weyaan éorlv 7 Meyaddrodtc. (Strabo, 388. 
—The village of Sinano has been built on the site, 
and amid the ruins of Megalopolis. (Dodwell, Tour, 
vol. 2, p. 375.—Pouqueville, Voyage de la Grgce, vol. 
5, p. 494.) Dodwell says that Stxano, which con- 
sists of an aga’s pyrgo and a few cottages, is situated 
“just without the ancient walls.” Pouqueville, how- 
ever, makes the distance one mile between Sinano 
and the ruins of Megalopolis. The former is undoubt- 
edly the more accurate statement. Leondarz has been 
erroneonsly regarded by some as occupying the site of 
this ancient city. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p- 
329, seqq.) 

Meeanira, the wife of Celeus, king of Eleusis in 
Attica. She was mother of Triptolemus, to whom 
Ceres taught agriculture. Meganira received divine 
honours after death, and had an altar raised to her near 
the fountain where Ceres had first been seen when she 
arrived in Attica. (Pausan., 1, 39.) 

Meexra, a daughter of Creon, king of Thebes, given 
in marriage to Hercules, because he had delivered the 
Thebans from the tribute they had bound themselves 
to pay to the Orchomenians. Subsequently, having 
been rendered insane by Juno, Hercules threw into the 
fire the children of whom he had become the father by 
Megara. (Apollod., 2, 4, 12.)° He afterward gave 
her in marriage to Iolatis. (Apollod., 2, 6, 1.) : 

Meeira (gen. -@ ; and also, as a neuter plural, -a, 
-orum: in Greek, ra Méyapa), a city of Greece, the 
capital of a district called Megaris, about 210 stadia 
northwest of Athens. It was situate at the foot of 
two hills, on each of which stood a citadel: these were 
named Caria and Alcathows. It was connected with 
the port of Nisa by two walls, the length of which 
was about eight stadia (Thucyd., 4, 66), or eighteen 
according to Strabo (391). They were erected by the 
Athenians, at the time that the Megareans placed them- 
selves under their protection. (Thucyd., 1,103.) The 
distance from Athens, as has been already stated, was 
210 stadia. (Procop., Bell. Vand.,1, 1.) Dio Chry- 
sostom calls it a day’s journey. (Orat:, 6.) Modern 
travellers reckon eight hours. ‘ (Dodwell, vol. 2, p. 
177.) The writer just referred to states that Megara 
is now but a miserable place; the houses small, and 
flat roofed. One only of the hills is occupied by the 
modern town ;~ but on the other, which is the more 
eastern of the two, are some remains of the ancient 
walls, which appear to have been massive and of great 
strength. Not any of the numerous temples described 
by Pausanias can now be identified with certainty. 
Altogether, there are few places in Greece where the 
ancient monuments have so totally disappeared. (Dod- 
well, vol. 2, p. 17’7.—Compare Gell’s Itin., p. 16.)— 
Tradition, as Pausanias affirms/ represented Megara 
as already existing under that name in the time of Car, 
the son of Phoroneus; while others have derived it 
from Megarus, a Beeotian chief, and son of Apollo or 
Neptune. (Pausan., 1, 39.—Steph. Byz., s. v. Mé- 
yapa.) Car was succeeded by Lelex, who, as was re- 
ported, came from Egypt, and transmitted his name to 
the ancient race of the Leleges, whom we thus trace 
from the Acheloiis to the shores of the Saronic Gulf. 
Lelex was followed by Cleson, and Pylas, who abdica- 
ted his crown in favour of Pandion, the son of Ce- 
crops, king of Athens, by which event Megaris became 
annexed to the latter state. (Pausan., 1,39.) Nisus, 
the son of Pandion, received Megaris as his share of 


‘his father’s dominions. (Strabo, 392.) The history 


of this prince and his daughter Scylla, as also the cap- 
ture of Megara by Minos, are found in all the mytho- 
logical writers of Greece ; but Pausanias observes (1, 
39) that these accounts were disowned by the Mega. 
reans. Nisus is said to have founded Nisea, the port 


‘of Megara ; whence the inhabitants of that city were 


surnamed Nisei, to distinguish them from the Mega- 
reans of Sicily, their colonists. bed Idyll. 12, 
we 1 
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27.) The walls of Megara, which had been destroyed 
by Minos, were rebuilt by Alcathotis, the’son of Pe- 
lops, who came from Elis. (Pausan., 1,41.) In this 
undertaking, Apollo was said to have assisted him. 
(Theogn., 771.—Ovid, Met., 8, 14.) Hyperion, the 
son of Agamemnon, according to Pausanias, was the 
last sovereign of Megara; after his death, the govern- 
ment, by the advice of an oracle, became democrati- 
cal. (Pausan., 1,43.) Asa republic, however, it re- 
mained still subject to Athens. Strabo indeed af- 
firms, that, till the reign of Codrus, Megaris had al- 
ways been included within the limits of Attica; and 
he thus accounts for Homer’s making no special men- 
tion of its inhabitants, from his comprehending them 
with the Athenians under the general denomination of 
Tonians. (Sérab., 392.) In the reign of Codrus, Me- 
gara was wrested from the Athenians by a Pelopon- 
nesian force; and a colony having been established 
there by the Corinthians and Messenians, it ceased to 
be considered as of Ionian origin, but thenceforth be- 
came a Dorian city, both in its language and political 
institutions. The pillar, also, which marked the bound- 
aries of Ionia and the Peloponnesus, was on that oc- 
casion destroyed. (Strab., 393.—Pausan., 1, 39.— 
The scholiast on Pindar (Nem. '7)-informs us, that the 
Corinthians, at this early period, considering Megara 
as their colony, exercised a sort of jurisdiction over 
the city. Not long after, however, Theagenes, one of 
its citizens, usurped the sovereign power, by the same 
method, apparently, which was afterward adopted by 
Pisistratus at Athens. (Aristot., Rhet., 1, 2.—Id., 
Polt., 5, 5. — Thucyd., 1, 126.) He was finally ex- 
pelled by his countrymen; after which event a mod- 
erate republican form of government was established, 
though afterward it degenerated into a violent democ- 
racy. (Plut., Quest. Gr., 18.) This should probably 
be considered as the period of Megara’s greatest pros- 
perity, since it then founded the cities of Selymbria, 
Mesembria, and Byzantium, on, the shores of the Eux- 
ine, and Megara Hyblea in Sicily. (Strabo,319.) It 
was at this time also that its inhabitants were engaged 
in war.with the Athenians for the possession of Sala- 
mis, which, after an obstinate contest, finally remained 
in the hands of.the latter. (Pausan., 1, 40.—Strabo, 
394.) The Megareans fought at Artemisium with 
twenty ships, and at Salamis with the same number. 
(Herod., 8, 1, 45.) They also gained some advantage 
over the Persians under Mardonius, in an inroad which 
he made into their territory (Pawsan., 1, 40); and, 
lastly, they sent 3000 soldiers to Platza, who deserved 
well of their country in the memorable battle fought 
in its plains. (Herod., 9, 21.—Plut., de defect. Orac., 
p. 186.) After the Persian war, we find Megara en- 
gaged in hostilities with Corinth, and renouncing the 
Peloponnesian confederacy to ally itself with Athens. 
(Thucyd., 1, 103.—Diod. Sic., 2, 60.) This state of 
things was not, however, of long duration ; for the Co- 
rinthians, after effecting a reconciliation with the oli- 
garchical party in Megara, persuaded the inhabitants 
to declare against the Athenians who garrisoned their 
city. These were presently attacked and put to the 
sword, with the exception of a small number who es- 
caped to Nisea. (Thucyd.,1,114.) The Athenians, 
justly incensed at this treacherous conduct, renounced 


all intercourse with the Megareans, and issued a decree. 


excluding them from their ports and markets ; a meas- 
ure which appears to have been severely felt by the 


latter, and was made a pretence for war on the part of 


their Peloponnesian allies. (Thucyd., 1, 67, 139.) 
Megara was, during the Peloponnesian war, exposed, 
with the other cities of Greece, to the tumults and 
factions engendered by violent party spirit. ‘The par- 
tisans of the democracy favoured, it is true, the Pelo- 
ponnesian cause ; but, dreading the efforts of the ad- 
verse faction, which might naturally look for support 
from the wee in restoring the government 
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to the form of an oligarchy, they formed a plan of giv- 
ing up the city to the Athenians in the seventh year 
of the war. An Athenian force was accordingly de- 
spatched, which appeared suddenly beforé Nisa, the 
port of Megara, and, having cut off the Peloponnesian 
troops which garrisoned the place, compelled them to 
surrender. Megara itself would also have fallen into 
their hands, if Brasidas had not at this juncture arrived 
with a Spartan army before the walls of that city, 
where he was presently joined by the Beotians and 
other allies. On his arrival, the Athenians, not feeling 
sufficiently strong.to hazard an action, withdrew to 
Nisea, and, after leaving a garrison in that port, return- 
ed to Athens. The leaders of the democratical party 
in Megara, now fearing that a reaction would ensue, vol- 
untarily quitted the city, which then returned to an oli- 
garchical form of government. (Thucyd., 4, 66, seqq.) 
From this period we hear but little of Megara in Gre- 
cian history ; but we are told that its citizens remain- 
ed undisturbed by the contest in which their more pow- 
erful neighbours were engaged, and in the tranquil en- 
joyment of their independence. ‘The Megareans,” 
says Isocrates, “‘ from a small and scanty commence- 
ment, having neither harbours nor mines, but cultiva- 
ting rocks, nevertheless possess the largest houses of 
any people in Greece; and though they have but a 
small force, and are placed between the Peloponnesians, 
the Thebans, and our own city, yet they retain their in- 
dependence and live in peace’ (de Pace, p. 183).—Phi- 
losophy also flourished in this city, Euclid, a disciple 
of Socrates, having founded there a school of some 
celebrity, known by the name of the Megaric sect. 
(Strab., 393.—Cic., Orat., 3, 17.—Id., Acad., 2, 42.) 
—Plutarch reports, that the Megareans offered to make 
Alexander the Great a citizen of their town, an hon- 
our which that prince was inclined to ridicule, though 
they asserted it had never been granted to any foreigner 
except Hercules. (Plut., de Monarch., p, 238.) Af- 
ter the death of that monarch, Megara fell successive- 
ly into the hands of Demetrius Poliorcetes, Ptolemy 
Soter, and Demetrius, son of Antigonus Gonatas, by 
whom, according to Plutarch, the city was destroyed 
(de Instat. Puer., p. 3); but, as Pausanias mentions a 
war waged by the Megareans against Thebes, in which 
they were assisted by the Achwans, we may infer that 
it was subsequently restored (8, 50), and we know that 
it was taken by the Romans under Metellus (Pausan., 
7,15) and Calenus. (Plut., Vit. Brut.) Strabo also 
affirms (393), that Megara still existed in his time, 
though much reduced, as we are assured by Sulpicius, 
in the well-known passage of his letter to Cicero (ad 
Fam., 4, 5). “ Post me erat Aigina, ante Megara, 
dextra Pireus, sinistra Corinthus ; que oppida quo- 
dam tempore florentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata et 
diruta ante occulos jacent.” Pausanias affirms, that 
Megara was the only city of Greece which was not 
restored by Hadrian, in consequence of its inhabitants 
having murdered Anthemocritus, the Athenian herald 
(1, 36). Alaric completed the destruction of this 
once flourishing city.. (Procop., Bell. Vand., 1, 1.— 
Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 424, segg.)—II. A 
city of Sicily, founded by a colony from Megara in 
Greece. (Vid. Hybla, III.) 

Meciris, a small territory of Greece, lying to the 
west and northwest of Attica. Its capital was Me- 
gara, (Vid. Megara ; under which head an historical 
sketch is given.) It was separated from Beotia, on 
the north, by the range of Mount Citheron; and from 
Attica by the high land which descends from the 
northwest boundary of the latter country, and ter- 
minates, on the west side of the bay of Eleusis, ia 
two summits, formerly called Kerata, or the Horns, 
and now Kandili. Megaris was divided from the 
Corinthian territory on the west by the Onean range 
of mountains, through which. there were only two 
roads from Corinth into Megaris: one of these, called 
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‘count of Taprobane or Ceylon. 
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the Scironian Pass, which is the steep escarpment 
of the mountains that terminate on the coast of the 
Saronic Gulf, passed by Crommyon (Strabo, 391) ; 
and along the side of the escarpment was the direct 
road from Corinth to Athens. ‘This road was made 
wide enough, by the Emperor Hadrian, for two ve- 
hicles abreast (Pausan., 1, 40, 10), but at present it 
only admits a single vehicle, except in a few places 
(Thiersch, De I’ Etat Actuel de la Grece, 2, p. 32); 
yet the road, on the whole, is in good condition. ‘Che 
other road, following the coast of the Corinthian Gulf, 
crossed the Geranean Mountains, which belong to the 
Oneian range, and led to Pega, on the Corinthian 
Gulf, and thence into Beotia.—The extreme breadth 
of Megaris, from Pege to Nisea on the Corinthian 
Gulf, is reckoned by Strabo at 120 stadia;.and the 
area of the country is calculated by Mr. Clinton, from 
Arrowsmith’s map, at 720 square miles. (Fast. Hell., 
vol. 2, p. 385.) -Megaris is a rugged and mountain- 
ous territory, and contains only one plain of small ex- 
tent, in which the capital Megara was situated. The 
rocks are chiefly, if not entirely, calcareous. The 
country is very deficient in springs. (Encycl. Us. 
Knowl., vol. 15, p. 64.) 

Meeasruknes, a Greek historian and geographical 
writer in the age of Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, 
about 300 years before Christ. He was sent. by Se- 
leucus to Palibothra in India, to renew and confirm a 
previous treaty with Sandrocottus, monarch of the 
Prasii. He remained there many years, and after his 
return he wrote, under the title of Indica (‘Ivdixa), 
an account of whatever he had seen or heard during 
his travels. His work is lost; but Strabo, Arrian, 
and £lian have preserved some fragments of it. He 
was the first who made the western nations acquaint- 
ed with the countries beyond the Ganges, and with 
the manners of their inhabitants. Strabo has on sev- 
eral occasions expressed an unfavourable opinion of 
the trustworthiness of Megasthenes; but still it is 
quite certain, that the work of the latter contained 
much valuable information, which was then entirely 
new to the Greeks: Megasthenes gave the first ac+ 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Gr., Vol. 3, p. 383.) 

Meva, Pomponius, a geographical writer, the first 
Latin author of a general work on this subject, and 
who flourished during the reign of the Emperor Clau- 
dius. He was born in Spain, of an illustrious Roman 
family, the Pomponii, who pretended to trace up their 
Imeage to Numa. Some critics have thought that 
Mela only belonged to this family by adoption, and 
that he was that third son of the rhetorician Marcus 
Seneca to whom this writer dedicated his works ; 
while others are inclined to regard him as the grand- 
son of Seneca the philosopher. (Consult Tzschucke, 
Diss. de Pomp. Mel., c.1.) In either of these cases, 
however, the word Anneus would most probably have 
been added to be name.—There is reason to believe 
that his true name was not Mela, but Mella. (Com- 
pare Voss., de Hist. Lat., 1, 25.— Fabricius, Bibl. 
Lat., 2, 8, p. 75, segg.—Saze, Onomast., 1, p. 243.— 
Teschucke, Diss. de Pomp. Mel.) Pomponius Mela 
names his native city in one passage of his work (2, 
6), but the text unfortunately is so corrupt, that it is 
ei whether we ought to read Tingentera, Mel- 
laria, Tartessus, or. Tingisbera. He lived, as has 
been already remarked, under the Emperor Claudius, 
for the passage (3, 6) in which he speaks of a triumph 
which the emperor was upon the point of celebrating 
over the Britons, can only apply.to that monarch. 
Pomponius Mela was the author of a geographical 

idgment, entitled “De Situ Orbis,” 
or, as some manuscripts read, “ De Chorographia.” 
This work is divided into three books. After having 
spoken of the world in general, ind Ai a sketch of 
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commences his more particular description with this 
latter country. Mauritania, as being the westernmost 
quarter, is treated of first; from this he proceeds in 
an eastern direction, traverses Numidia, Africa Pro- 
pria, and Cyrenaica, and then describes Egypt, which 
latter country he regards as forming part of Asia. 
From Egypt he passes into Arabia, Syria, Phenicia, 
Cilicia, and the different provinces of Asia Minor.— 
The second book opens with European Scythia. Me- 
la then treats of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 
He next passes into Illyria, and from Illyria into It- 
aly. From Italy he proceeds to Gaul, and from Gaul 
to Spain. He finally describes the isles of the Med- 
iterranean.—In the third book he returns to Spain, of 
which he had in the previous book described merely 
the westernmost part ; he then gives an account of the 
Atlantic coast of Gaul, which conducts him to Ger- 
many, and from Germany he passes to Sarmatia and 
to the extremity of Scythia. Having thus gone round 
our hemisphere, he next gives an account of the isl- 
ands in the Northern Ocean, of the Eastern Ocean, 
of India, and of the Red Sea, including under the last- 
mentioned appellation the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. 
He next passes to Ethiopia, and concludes his work 
by a description of the sea which washes the western 
shores of Africa. —Mela did not, like Strabo, actu- 
ally visit a large portion of the countries which he 
describes :. he has followed, however, though often 
without citing them, the best Greek and Roman au- 
thorities, and, above all, the geographical writings of 
Eratosthenes : he has consulted and followed these 
authorities with judgment and care, and has admitted 
into his work only a comparatively small number of 
fables, which must be set down to the account of the 
age in which he lived, when great ignorance still pre- 
vailed in relation to some of the simplest laws of na- 
ture. The style of his narrative is marked by con- 
ciseness and precision ; he has been successful, at the 
same time, in avoiding the dryness of a mére nomen- — 
clature, by intermingling agreeable descriptions, phys- 
ical discussions, and notices of remarkable events of 
which the places that he describes have been the the- 
atre. His work, however, is not exempt from errors : 
sometimes, from not paying sufficient attention to the 
periods when the writers whom he follows respective- 
ly flourished, he describes things as existing» which 
had ceased to exist ; various omissions also occur in 
the course of his work ; no mention, for example, is 
made of Cannz, Munda, Pharsalia, Leuctra, and Man- 
tinea, all famous in the annals of warfare ; nor of Ec- 
batana and Persepolis, the capitals of great empires ; 
nor of Jerusalem, to which so high a religious im- 
portance is attached ; nor of Stagira, the native place 
of one of the greatest philosophers of antiquity. Like 
Strabo, he considers the earth as penetrated by four 
great inlets of the ocean, of which the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf were three; the 
fourth was the Caspian Sea. ‘This singular error as 
to the Caspian is the more remarkable, when contrast- 
ed with the fact that Herodotus knew the Caspian to 
be a lake. (Herod., 1, 203.—Strabo, 121.—Mela, 1, 
1.—Id., 3, 6.) —The best editions of Mela are, that 
of Gronovius, Lugd. Bat., 1685, 8vo, frequently re- 
printed, and that of Tzschucke, Lips., 1807, 7 vols. 
8vo (in 3). PP te 

Me.ampvs, I. a celebrated soothsayer of Argos, 
son of Amythaon and Idomene, and famed also for 
skill in the healing art. ‘ His father resided at Pylos, 
but he himself lived in‘ the country near that place. 
Before his house stood an oak-tree, in a hole of which 
abode-some serpents. His servants finding these an- 
imals, killed the old ones, whose bodies Melampus 
burned, but he saved and reared the young ones. As 
he was sleeping one day, these serpents, which were 


| size, came, and getting each on one 
So er vecie ‘ears wath tt tongues. 
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to Jupiter, and, having divided it, called all the birds 
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He awoke in some terror; and, to his astonishment, 
found that he understood the voices of the birds which 
were flying around him; and, learning from their 
tongues the future, he was enabled to declare it to 
mankind. Meeting Apollo on the banks of the Al- 
pheus, he was taught by him the art of reading futu- 
rity in the entrails of victims, and he thus became an 
excellent soothsayer, (Apollod., 1, 9, 11.—-Sehol, ad 
Apoll, Rhod., 1,118) Meanwhile, his brother Bias 
fell in love with Pero, the daughter of Neleus, As 
the hand of this beautiful maiden was sought by most 
of the neighbouring princes, her father declared that 
he would give her only to him, who should bring him 
from ‘Thessaly the cows of his mother 'Tyro, which 
Iphiclus of Phylace detained, and which he guarded 
by means of,a dog whom neither man nor beast could 
venture to approach, Bias, relying on the aid of his 
brother, undertook the adventure. Melampus, pre- 
viously declaring that he knew he should be caught 
and confined for a year, but then get the cattle, set 
out for Phylace. Every thing fell out as he said,— 
The herdsman of Iphiclus took him, and he was 
thrown into prison, where he was attended by a man 
and awoman. ‘The man served him well, the woman 
badly. ‘Towards the end of the year he heard the 
worms in the timber conversing with one another, 
One asked how much of the beam.was now gnawed 
through ; the others replied that there was little re- 
maining, Melampus immediately desired to be re- 
moved to some other place ; the man took wp the bed 
at the head, the woman at the foot, Melampus himself 
at the middle. They had not got quite out of the 
house, when the roof fell in and killed the woman, 
This coming to the ears of Iphiclus, he inquired, and 
learned that Melampus was a soothsayer or Mantis. 
Ue therefore, being childless, consulted him about 
having offspring. Melampus agreed to tell him on 
condition of his giving him the cows. ‘The seer, on 

hiclus assenting to his terms, then sacrificed an ox 


to the feast. All came but the vulture; but no one 
of them was able to tell how [phiclus might have chil- 
dren. They therefore brought the vulture, who gave 
the requisite information, Iphiclus became the father 
of a son named Podarces; and Melampus drove the 


kine to Pylos, whereupon Pero was given to his 
brother, (Od,, 11, 287.—Schol., ad loc.—Od., 16, 225, 
—Apollod., 1, 9, \1.—Schol, ad Theocr,, 8, 43,)— 
Melampus was also famous for the cure of the daugh- 
ters of Proetus, who were afflicted with insanity, lor 
an account of this legend, consult the article Prosti- 
des. (Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 486, seq.)—Il. A 
writer on divination, who lived in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. He was the author of a treatise en- 
tilled Mavriny mepi mayor, “ Divination from vi- 
brations of the muscles,” and of another styled [epi 
Ehaov rod aimarog, Art of divining from marks on 
the body.” e have only fragments remaining of 
these two works. ‘The library at Vienna contains 
another work of this same writer’s, in maser on 
the Art of predicting from the phases of ihe moon, 
The fragments of Melampus were edited by Perusius, 
at the end of his Aulian, Roma, 1546, 4to, and subse- 
quently by Sylburgius, who, in his edition of Aristotle, 
reunited them : the physiognomical works of that 


paler ey are to be found also in the Serip- 
tores Physiognomia Veteres of Vranz, Altenb., '/80, | 
- Bvo. 
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disregarded her warning, and the hero, having at 
length been roused from his inactivity, proceeded 
against them by order of Omphale, and, having over- 
come them, brought them to her in chains.—A dif- 
ferent tradition placed the Cercopes in the islands fa- 
cing the coast of Campania, Japittes according to 
this latter account, being engaged in his war with the 
Titans, came to these islands to demand succours of 
the Arimi. The people promised him their aid, but 
afterward made sport of him, whereupon the irri- 
tated deity changed them into apes (i@yKor), and 
from that period the islands of Inarime and Pro- 
chyta were called Pithecusa (iOyKodoat, from miln- 
Ko¢o=Vid., however, another explanation under the 
article Pithecusm.)—T'he legend of the Cercopes ap- 
pears to.be an aatronomical one, ‘The Lydian Her- 
cules is the sun, pale and enfeebled at the winter sol- 
stice, and which in some sense may be said to turn 
its Obscurer parts upon the earth; while the Cercopes, 
as symbols of this period of languor, crowd around 
and insult him, On the approach, however, of the 
vernal equinox, the god resumes his former energies 
and subjugates his foes, In like manner Jupiter, the 
sun of suns, overcomes and dissipates all things that 
tend to obscure the light and disturb the repose of 
the universe, (Guignaaul, vol. 2, p. 181.) 
Miuancuianni, a people near the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, so called from their black garments, Man 
nert conjectures them to have been the progenitors 
of the modern Russians, By later writers they are 
called Rhoxolani. (Mannert, Geogr, vol. 4, p, 184, 
1677.) 
Mecanipripnes, I, a lyric poet, who flourished about 
500 B.C, He was cither, a8 some suppose, a native 
of the island of Melos, or, a8 others think, of the city 
of Miletus.—IT, A poet, who lived about 446 B.C., 
at the court of Perdiccas IT,, king of Macedonia. He 
was the grandson of the former, Various poems are 
ascribed to these two individuals, and it is a difficult 
matter to make a division between them. They com- 
posed dithyrambics, epopees, elegics, and songs. The 
younger Melanippides is placed by Plutarch in the 
number of those who corrupted the ancient music by 
the noveltios which they introduced, THe also com 
posed some trapedios, (Schdll, Hist, Lit, Gr., vol. 
1, p. 289.) 
mLanippus, a son of Astacus, one of the Theban 
chiefs who defonded the gates of Thobes against the 
army of Adrastus, king of Argos. He was popaeed 
by ‘I'ydeus, whom he wounded mortally, As 'Tydeus 
lay expiring, Minerva hastened to him with a remedy 
which she had obtained from Jupiter, and which would 
male him immortal ; but Amphiaraus, who hated 'Ty- 
deus as the chief cause of the war, perceiving what 
the goddess was about, cut off the head of Melanip- 
pus, whom ‘T'ydeus, though wounded, had slain, and 
brought it to him, ‘The savage warrior opened it and 


devoured the brain, and Minerva, in disgust, withheld 

her aid, (Bacehyl., ap. Schol. ad Aristaph Ao 1536. 

—Eurip., Frag. Meleag., 18.—Keighiley’s Mytholo- 
»p. 479.) 

arte atce: I, an Athenian tragic poet, of inferior 
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the circumstance that Aratus, no mean judge of works 
of art, collected from every quarter the productions of 
Melanthius along with those of Pamphilus, and made 
a present of them to Ptolemy III., king of Egypt. 
(Plut., Vit. Arat., c. 21.) He left a treatise on Paint- 
ing, a fragment of which has been preserved by Dio- 
genes Laertius (4, 18), and of which Pliny availed 
himself in writing the 30th book of his Natural His- 
tory. (Sullig, Dict Art., s. v.) 

Metanruus, a son of Andropompus, whose ances- 
tors were kings of Pylos, in Messenia. Having been 
driven by the Heraclide from his paternal kingdom, 
he came to Athens, where Thymoetes, monarch of 
Attica, gave him a friendly reception. Some time 
after this, the Boeotians, under Xanthus, having invaded 
Attica, Thymoetes marched forth to meet them. 
Xanthus thereupon proposed to decide the issue of 
the war by single combat, but Thymoetes shrank from 
the risk, whereupon Melanthus came forward and ac- 
cepted the challenge. By a stratagem, famous in af- 
ter ages, he diverted the attention of his adversary, 
and slew him as he turned to look at the ally whom 
Melanthus affected to see behind him. ~ The victor 
was rewarded with the kingdom, which Thymoetes 
had forfeited by his pusillanimity, and which now pass- 
ed for ever from the house of Erechtheus. Melanthus 
transmitted the crown to his son Codrus. (Pausan., 
2, 18.—Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 1,:p. 274.) 

Metas (gen. -@), I. a deep gulf formed by the 
Thracian coast on the northwest, and the shore of the 
Chersonese on the southeast ;, its appellation in mod- 
ern geography is the Gulf of Saros.—II. A river of 
Thrace, now the Cavatcha, emptying into the Sinus 
Melas at its northeastern extremity. (Herod., 7, 58.— 
Liw., 38, 40.—Plin., 4, 11.)—IIl. A river of Thes- 
saly, in the vicinity of the town of Trachis. (Herod., 
7, 199.—Liv., 37, 24.)—IV. A small river of Beotia, 
neat Orchomenus, emptying into the Lake Copais. 
(Pausan., 9, 38.) Plutarch says that it rose close 
to the city, and very soon became navigable, but 
that part of it was lost. in the marshes, while the re- 
mainder joined the Cephissus. (Vit. Syll.—Strab., 
415.) Pliny remarks of its waters, that they had 
the property of dying the fleeces of sheep black (2, 
. 103). In the marshes formed near the junction of 
this river with the Cephissus grew the reeds so much 
esteemed by the ancient Greeks for making pipes and 
other wind-instruments. (Pindar, Pyth., 12, 42.— 
Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 249.)—V. A river 
of Cappadocia, rising near Caesarea ad Argeum, and 
falling into the Euphrates near the city of Melitene. 
Schillinger (Reise., p..68) calls it the Gensin; but on 
D’Anville’s map it bears in the beginning of its course 
the name of Koremoz, and near its mouth that of 
Kirkghedid. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 296.) 
—VI. A river of Pamphylia, rising in the range of 
Mount Taurus, to the west of Homonada, and running 
into the sea between Side and Coracesium. (Strabo, 
667.) It fomed originally the boundary between 
Pamphylia and Cilicia. (Plin., 5, 27.) According to 

Leake, there can be no doubt that the Melas is the 
river now called Menavgat-su, for Zosimus (5, 16) 
and Mela (1, 14) agree in showing its proximity to 
Side. Strabo, Mela, and the Stadiasmus, all place it 
to the eastward of Side, and the distance of 50 stadia 
— in the Stadiasmus between the Melas and Bidaiie,pro- 
cisely that which occurs between the ruins of Side 
and the mouth of the river of Menavgat.. (Leake’s 
Tour, p. 196.) ey aeeos ‘ Ed 
Metp® or Mexporum urss, a city of Gaul, now 
Meauz. (Ces., B. G., 5, 5.—Plin., 4, 13.) ; 
hero of antiqu! 
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hearth should be consumed, the babe would die. Al- 
thea, on hearing this, snatched the billet from the fire, 
and laid it carefully away in a coffer. The fame of 
Meleager increased with his years ; he signalized him- 
self in the Argonautic expedition, and subsequently in 
the Calydonian boar-hunt. Of this latter event there 
appear to have been two legends, an earlier and a later 
one. The former appears to have been a tale of great 
antiquity, and is commemorated in the Iliad (9, 527). 
According to this version of the story, GSneus, in the 
celebration of his harvest-home feast (Sadvo.a), had 
treated Diana with neglect, and the goddess took ven- 
geance upon him by sending a wild boar of surpassing 
size and strength to ravage the territory of Calydon. 
Hunters and dogs were collected from all sides, and 
the boar was, with the loss of several lives, at length 
destroyed. A> quarrel arose, however, between the 
Curetes and AMtolians about the head and hide, and a 
war was the consequence. As long as Meleager 
fought, the Curetes had the worst of it, and could not 
keep the field; but when, enraged at his mother Al- 
thea, he remained with his wife the fair Cleopatra, 
and abstained from the war, noise and clamour rose 
about the gates, and the towers of Calydon were sha- 
ken by the victorious Curetes: for Althea, grieved at 
the fate of her brother, who had fallen in the fight, had 
with tears invoked Pluto and Proserpina to send death 
to her son. The elders of the Autolians supplicated 
Meleager: they sent the priests of the gods to entreat 
him to come forth and defend them: they offered him 
a piece of land (réuevoc) of his own selection. His 
aged father Gineus ascended to his chamber and im- 
plored him, his, sisters and his mother supplicated 
him, but in vain. He remained inexorable, till his 


very chamber was shaken, when the Curetes had — 


mounted the towers and set fire to the town. Then 
his wife besought him with tears, picturing to him the 
evils of a captured town, the slaughter of the men, the 
dragging away into captivity of the women and chil- 
dren. Moved by this last appeal, he arrayed himself 
in arms, went forth and repelled the enemy ; but, not 
having done it out of regard for them, the A®tolians 
did not give him the proffered recompense.—Such 
is the more ancient form of the legend,,in which it 
would appear that the Aitolians of Calydon and the 
Curetes of Pleuron alone took part in the hunt: In 
after times, when the vanity of the different states of 
Greece made them send their national heroes to every 
war and expedition of the mythic ages, it underwent 
various modifications. Meleager, it 1s said (Nicand., 
ap. Anton. Lib., 2.—Apollod., 1, 8, 2.—Ovid, Met., 
8, 270, segg.—Hygin., fab., 181, 5), invited all the 
heroes of Greece to the hunt of the boar, proposing 
the hide of the animal as the prize of whoever should 
slay him. Of the 4Stolians there were Meleager, and 
Dryas son of Mars; of the Curetes, the sons of Thes- 
tius ; Idas and Lynceus, sons of Aphareus, came from 
Messene ; Castor and Pollux, sons of Jupiter and Le- 
da, from Laconia; Atalanta, daughter of Iasus, and 
Anca and Cepheus, sons of Lycurgus, from Arca- 
dia ; Amphiaraus, son of Oicles, from Argos ; Tela- 
mon, son of Alacus, from Salamis ; Theseus, son of 
Hgeus, from Athens; Iphicles, son of Amphitryon, 
from Thebes ; Peleus, son of /Zacus, and Eurytion, 
son of Actor, from Phthia; Jason, son of AZson, from 
Ioleos; Admetus, son of Pheres, from Phere; and 
Pirithoiis, son of Ixion, from Larissa.—These chiefs 
were entertained during nine days in the house of 
Qineus. On the gone Cepheus and Anceus, and 
sed t 
net Me Ba was in love with Atalanta, 
ir opposition. The hunt 
edily met thei 


%, 


hunt in company with a maid- 


, 2. Lx. : 

Meleager ran him through the flanks and ‘killed him, 
He presented the skin and head to Atalanta ; but the 
sons of Thestius, his two uncles, offended at this 
preference of a woman, took the skin from her, saying 
that it fell to them of right, on accoun their family, 
if: Meleager resigned his claim to it. eleager, in a 


rage, killed them, and restored the skin to Atalanta. 


Althwa, on hearing of the death of her brothers, i in- 
fluenced by resentment for their loss, took from its 
place of concealment the billet, on which depended 
the existence of Meleager, and cast it into the flames. 
As it consumed, the vigour of Meleager wasted away ; 
and when it was reduced to ashes, his life terminated. 
Repenting, when too late, of what she had done, Al- 
thea put an end to her own life. Cleopatra died of 
grief ; ; and the sisters of Meleager, who would not be 
foioried in their affliction, were, by the compassion 
eee. gods, all but.Gorgo and Deianira, changed into 

s calle iM eleagrides.—There was another tradi- 
tion, according to which Meleager was slain by Apol- 
lo, the protecting deity of the Curetes. (Pausan., 10, 
31, 3:—Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 321, seqq. iy 
A Greek poet, a native of Gadara in Ceelesyria, and 


‘either contemporary with Antipater, or a very short. 


time subsequent to him. He composed several works 
of a satirical character, which we find quoted under 
the following titles: 1. Suurdacov, ‘ The Banquet.” — 
2. Aexifov kai daxhe ovyKpiowc, ‘A mixture of 
yolks of eggs and beans.”—3. Xdpitec, “ The Gra- 
ces.” Jacobs, however, thinks that the whole collec- 
tion of his satires may have been rather entitled Xap- 
ttec. (Animadv. im Anthol., 1, 1.—Prolegom., p. 
xxxvili.)—-III. Another poet, who has left about 130 
epigrams, ‘They are marked by purity of diction and 
by feeling, but they betray, at the same time, some- 
thing of that sophistic subtlety which characterized his 
Be Occasionally we meet with words rather 
boldly compounded, Meleager was the first who made 
- gealecion of epigrams, or an anthology. He entitled 
tédavoc, “ The Crown.” It contained a selection 
of the best pieces of forty-six poets, arranged in al- 
habetical order according to the names of the authors. 
~ This compilation is lost. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol. 4, p. 45, 55. 
Meveacripes, the sisters of Meleager, daughters 
_of Gineus and Althea: They were so disconsolate 
at the death of their brother Meleager, that they re- 
fused all aliment, and were changed into birds called 
Meleagrides. The youngest of these sisters, Gorgo 
“and Deianira, who had been married, alone escaped 
this metamorphosis. (Apollod., 1, 8.—Ovid, Met., 8, 
» 540.) 
Mess (eéis), a river of Asia Minor, near Smyrna. 
Some of the ancients supposed that Homer was born 
on the banks of this river, from which circumstance 
they call him Melesigénes. They also showed a cave, 
where it was said that Homer had composed his verses. 
(Pausan,, 7, 5.) Chandler informs us that he se 
ed for this cavern, and succeeded in discov 
above the aqueduct of the Meles. It is abe 
feet wide, the roof sla 
ing, the sides and sandy. ’ Beyond it is a pas- 
sage cut, leading into a kind of well. (Travels in Asia 
Minor, p. 91.) According to the same traveller, the 
Meles, at the present day, is shallow in summer, not 
covering its rocky bed; but, winding in the deep val- 
ley behind the castle of Smyrna, i it murmurs among the 


he Pick to receives many rills from the slopes; 
fter Bede mill or two, it approaches 
rc bio iithout the t ere it branches out 


subdivided into 


into small canals, oe is di 
antil bsorbed, or reaches 


| false accusation of his concubines. 


ere the ancient city stood. 


way into the i inner *.9 
6, s€qq:) 


(Chandler's Travels, p 

Metxsiciines or Mal mowieh a name given to 
Homer. (Vid. Meles and Homerus. ) 

Meuisaa, I. a town of Thessaly, in the district of 
Estizotis, near Ithome. (Lzv., 36, 18.)—II. A city 
of Thessaly, in the district of Magnesia. According 
to Livy (44, 13), it stood at the base of Mount Ossa, 
in that part which stretches towards the plains of Thes- 
saly, above Demetrias. Homer assigns it to the do- 
mains of Philoctetes (Jl., 2, 716), hence called “ Me- 
libews duz” by Virgil. (Ain, 3, 401.) Melibea was 
attacked in the Macedonian war by M. Popilius, a Ro- 
man commander, at the head of five thousand men ; 
but the garrison being re-enforced by a detachment 
from the army of Perseus, the enterprise was abandon- 
ed. (Livy, l. c.) We know from Apollonius (Arg., 
1, 592) that it was a maritime town. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 423.) According to Pouqueville 
(Voyage, vol. 3, p. 404), the village of Daowklt indi- 
cates the site of the ancient Melibeea. (Compare Paul 
Lucas’s map, appended to his Travels, 1704.) 

Meticerta or MevicerteEs, a son of Athamas and 
Ino. He was saved by his mother from the fury of 
his father, who prepared to dash him against a wall 
as he had done his brother Learchus. The mother 
was so terrified that she threw herself into the sea, 
with Melicerta in herarms. Neptune had compassion 
on Ino and her son, and changed them both into sea- 
deities. Jno was called Leucothoé or Matuta, and Me- 
licerta was known among the Greeks by the name of 
Palzmon, and among the Latins by that of Portumnus. 
(Vid. Leucothoé and Ino. — Apollod., 1,9; 3, 4.— 
Pausan., 1, 44.—Ovid, Met., 4, 529.) 

Metieinis, one of the earlier names of Lipara. 
(Vid. Lipara.) 

Meru. Vid. Malii. 

Meissa, I. a daughter of Melissus, king of Crete, 
who, with her sister Amalthea, fed Jupiter with the 
milk of goats. According to the account quoted by 
Lactantius, she was appointed by her father the first 
priestess of Cybele. (Lactant., 1, 22.)—IJ. A nymph, 
who first discovered the means of obtaining honey 
through the aid of bees. She was fabled to have been 
herself changed into one of these little creatures. 
(Columell., 9, 2.)—III. One of the Oceanides, who 
married Inachus, by whom she had Phoroneus and 
fégialus.—IV. A daughter of Procles, who married 
Periander, the son of Cypselus, by whom, in her preg- 
nancy, she was killed with a blow of his foot, by os 
(Diog. Laert., 
100.—Herod., 3, 50.—Bahr, ad Herod., 1. bee 
san., 1, 28.) 

Meuissvs, a philosopher of Samos, of the Eleatic 
sect, who flourished about 440 B.C. He was a disci- 
ple of Parmenides, to whose doctrines he closely ad- 
hered. Asa pallgernen, he was conversant with af- 
fairs of state, and acquired great influence among his 
countrymen, who had a high veneration for his talents 
and virtues. Being appointed by them to the com- 
mond of fleet, he obtained a great naval vietory over 
the Athenians. Asa philosopher, he maintained that 
“ahi of all things is one and immutable, or 


; that this one being 
f ithout beginning 
E s neither 
mse, Nor ae such 
t the changes whi 


um nor motion in 
g as production or de- 

seems to suffer are 

only ill of our senses, and that we ought not 
to lay down anything positive concerning the a 
n knowledge of them is so uncertain. 
s said to have been one of his pupils. (7 


tory of Philosophy, vol. to) p. 418 
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_ MELITA. 
te Se 
belonging to Africa, from its having Punic inhabitants, 
and being no farther from Africa tt om. Sicily. 
The earlier Greek historians do not mention it, since 
it was regarded as a Carthaginian island, and lay with- 
out their historical limits. Diodorus Siculus is the 
first that gives us any account of it. “There are,” 
he says, ‘‘ over against that part of Sicily which lies to. 
the south, three islands at a distance in the sea, each 
of which has a town and safe ports for ships overtaken’ 
by tempests. The first, called Melite, is about 800 
stadia from Syracuse, and has several excellent har- 
bours. The inhabitants are very rich, inasmuch as 
they exercise many trades, and, in particular, manufac- 
ture cloths remarkable for their softness and fineness. 
Their houses are large, and splendidly ornamented 
with projections and stucco (yelaoorg Kal Kovidpact). 
The island is a colony of the Pheenicians, who, trading 
to the Western Ocean, use it as a place of refuge, be- 
cause it has excellent ports, and lies in the midst of 
the sea. Next to this island is another named Gaulus 
(Gozo), with convenient harbours, which is also a 
colony of Pheenicians.” (Duod. Sic., 5, 12.) Malta 
is said to have been subsequently occupied by the 
Greeks ; but, however this may be, the Carthaginians 
obtained possession of it B.C..402. In the first Pu- 
nic war it was plundered by the Roman consul At- 
tilius. (Orosius, 4, 8.) In the second Punic war it 
surrendered to the Romans, and was regarded hence- 
forth as an appendage to the province of Sicily. Its 
commerce declined under its new masters, and the isl- 
and became a not unfrequent haunt of pirates. It 
appears, however, that its temple of Juno was rich 
enough to be an object of plunder to the rapacious 


Verres when he was pretor of Sicily. (Czc. in Verr., 
4,46.) The linen cloth of Malta was considered an 
article of luxury at Rome. After the division of the 
Roman empire at the death of Constantine, this island 
was included in the share allotted to Constantius. It 
fell subsequently into the hands of the Goths, who 
were expelled by Belisarius, A.D. 533. The Arabs 
conquered it in 870, and though it was recovered, and 
held by the Eastern empire for the space of 34 years, 
it was retaken by the Arabs, and the Greek inhabitants 
were exterminated. In 1120, Count Roger, the Nor- 
man conqueror of Sicily, took possession of Malta and 
_ expelled the Arabs. Malta was thus again attached to 
the island of Sicily, and it became subject to the differ- 
ent dynasties which successively governed that island. 
In 1516, Sicily, with tholliltoce islands, passed to 


the Emperor Charles V., as heir to the crown of Arra- | 


gon. On the 4th March, 1530, Charles granted to 
the Knights of St. John, who had been recently expel- 
led from Rhodes by the Turks, the ownership of-all the 
castles, fortresses, and isles of Tripoli, Malta, and 
Gozo, with complete. jurisdiction, ‘The sovereignty 
of Malta was by this grant, in effect, surrendered to the 
knights, though the form of tenure from the crown of 
Sicily was maintained by the reservation of the annual 
payment of a falcon by the same to the King of Si- 
cily or his vicer t was soon fortified by the knights, 
and underwent several memorable sieges. In 1798, Bo- 
naparte took possession of it on his expedition to Egypt ; 
and in 1800, the French garrison was obliged by famine 
to capitulate toa E In 1814, the possessi 
of it was confirm itain. 
Paris.—The cotton ma 
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roses, and the exhalations of a thomand flowers.— 
The city of Melita, the ancient capital, lay some distance 
inland, where Citta Pinto is at present situated.—T wo 
questions are connected with this island. _ The first: re- 
lates to the voyage of St. Paul, which will be consid- 
ered under Melita IT,; the other is of a more trivial na- 
ture, namely, which island, this or the Illyrian Melita 


(now Meleda), furnished the Catuli Melitei, so much 


esteemed by the Roman ladies. Pliny, on the author- 
ity of Callimachus and Stephanus of Byzantium, pro- 
nounces in favour of Meleda, Strabo of Malta (280).— 
I. An island in the Adriatic, northwest of Epidaurus, 
and lying off the coast of Dalmatia. Its modern name 
is Meleda.— The question has often been agitated, 
whether it was on this island, or Melita (now Malta) 
below Sicily, that St. Paul was shipwrecked. (Acts,27 
and 28.) Upon.a fair review of the whole subject, it _ 
will be found that the Illyrian island presents the better _ 
claim to this distinction. The following reasons may 
be alleged in favour of this side of the question: 1. 
The vessel, when lost, was in ‘‘ Adria,” the Adriatic 
Gulf, which cannot by any geographical contrivance 
be made to extend, as some would wish to have it, to | 
the coast of Africa. —2. The island on which the 
Apostle was wrecked was an obscure one in the Adri- 
atic sea, formerly called Melita, and now known by 
the name of Meleda. ‘This island lies confessedly in 
the Adriatic, off the coast of Illyricum ; it lies, too, 
nearer the mouth of the Adriatic than any other island 
of that sea, and would, of course, be more likely to 
receive the wreck of any vessel that would be driven 
by tempests to that quarter.—3. Méeleda is situate, 
moreover, nearly N.W. by N. of the souliilit prom- 
ontory of Crete, and nearly in the direction of a storm 
from the southeast quarter.—4. The manner likewise 
in which Melita is described by St. Luke agrees with 
idea of an obscure place, but not with the celebrity _ 
alta at that time. Cicero speaks of Melita (Malta) 
as abounding in curiosities and riches, and possessing — 
a remarkable manufacture of the finest linen.. (Oraé. . 
in Verr., 4, 18, 46.) - Malta, according to Diodorus 
Siculus (5, 1), was furnished with many and very good — 
harbours, and the inhabitants were very rich; for it — 
was full of all sorts of artificers, among whom were ex- 
cellent weavers of fine linen. The houses were state- 
ly and beautiful, and the inhabitants, a colony of Phe- 
nicians, famous for the extent and lucrative nature of 
their commerce, It is difficult to suppose that a place of 
this description could be meant by such an expression 
as “an island called Melita ;” nor could the inhabitants, 
with any propriety of speech, be understood by the 
epithet “barbarous.” But the Adriatic Melita per- | 
fectly corresponds with that description. Though too 
obscure and insignificant to be particularly noticed by 
ancient geographers, the opposite and neighbouring 
coast of Illyricum is represented by Strabo in such a 
way as perfectly corresponds with the expression of 
the apostle. —5. Father Giorgi, an ecclesiastic of 
Adriatica, who has written on this subject, sug- 
y properly, that as there are now no serpents 
in Malta, and as it should seem there were none in the 
time of Pliny, there never were a here, the country 
being dry and rocky, and not affording shelter or proper 
nourishment for animals of this description. But Me- 
ith these reptiles, being woody and 
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of Multa’s having been the island in question, that, had 
Meleda been the one, St. Paul would not have called 
at Syracuse in his way to Rhegium, “ which is so far 
out of the track,” says a writer who advocates this 
opinion, ‘that no example can be prope in the his- 
tory of navigation of any ship going st far out of her 


course, except it was driven by a violent tempest.” | 
This argument tends principally to show that the wri- | 


ter had a very incorrect idea of the relative situations 
of the places to which he refers. The ship which car- 
ried St. Paul from the Adriatic to Rhegium would not 
deviate from its course more than half a day’s sail by 
touching at Syracuse; and the delay so occasioned 
would probably be but a few hours more than it would 
have been had they proceeded to Syracuse in their way 
to the Straits of Messina from Malta. Besides, the 
master of the ship might have, and probably had, some 
business at Syracuse, which had originated at Alexan- 
diea, from which place it must have been originally in- 
tended tit ship should commence her voyage to 
Puteoli; and in this course the calling at Syracuse 
would have been the smallest deviation possible.—8. 
Again, supposing the ship to have come from Malta, 
it must have been on account of some business, prob- 
ably commercial, that they touched at Syracuse in 
their way to Puteoli, as Malta-is scarcely more than 
one day and night’s sail from Syracuse: whereas 
there might-be some reasons respecting the voyage, 
had the ship come from Meleda, which is more than 
five times that distance, and probably a more uncer- 
tain navigation.—9. As regards the wind Euroclydon, 
it may be observed, that the word evidently implies a 
southraa It is composed of Eidpog, the south- 
east wind, and Kivdov, a wave, an addition highly ex- 
pressive of the character and effects of this wind, but 
probably chiefly applied to it when it became typhonic 
or tempestuous. ‘Typhon is described by Pliny @ 
48) as precipuo navigantium pestis, non antennas 
odo, verum ipsa navigia contorta frangens. The 
Sirs: of the wind from the southeast would impel the 
ship towards the island of Crete, though not so di- 
rectly but that they might weather it, as they in fact 
did, and got clear, though it appears they encountered 
some risk of being wrecked when running under, or 
to the south of, the island of Clauda or Gaudos, which 
lies opposite to the port of Phcenice, the place where 
they proposed to winter. A circumstance occurs in 
this part of the narrative which creates some difficulty, 
They who navigated the ship were apprehensive of 
falling among the Syrtes, which lay on the coast of 
Africa, nearly to the southwest of the western point of 
Crete. But we should consider that this danger lay 
only in the fears of the mariners, who, knowing the 
Syrtes to be the great terror of those seas, and prob- 
ably not being able to ascertain from what quarter the 
wind blew, neither sun nor stars having been visible 
for several days, and as these violent typhonic Le- 
vanters are apt to change their direction, might en- 
tertain apprehensions that they might be cast on these 
dangerous quicksands. The event, howey ‘oved 
that the place of their danger'was mistaken. (Class- 
ical Journal, vol. 19, p. 212, seqq.—Hale’s Anal- 
at of Chronology, vol. 1, p. 464, segg., ed. 2d, 
1830.) 
Meirene, a district of Asia Minor, in the south- 
eastern part of Armenia Minor, and lying along the 
right bank of the Euphrates. The soil was fertile, 
and yielded fruits of every kind; in this respect dif- 
fering from the rest of Cappadocia, of which Armenia 
Minor was a part. The chief product was oil, and a 
wine called Monarites, whi 
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cian growth. (Strab., 535. — Plin., 6, 3.) Its cap- 
ital was Melitene, n latie, on a branch of the 
Melas. (Plin., .— Steph. , 8. v.—Pro- 
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he had prevailed, and Socrates had been ignominious- 
ly put to death, the Athenians repented of their se- 
verity to the philosopher. Melitus was condemned to 
death ; and Anytus, another of the accusers, to escape 
a similar fate, went into voluntary exile. (Diog. La- 
ert., 2.) e 

Me ics or Marius, Spurius, a Roman knight, sus- 
pected of aiming at kingly power, in consequence of 
his uncomnion liberality in supplying the populace with 
corn, He was summoned by the dictator L. Q. Cin- 
cinnatus to appear before him ; and, having refused 
so to. do, was slain on the spot by Ahala, the master 
of the horse. (Liv., 4, 13, segqg.— Vid. Aiquimelium.) 

Meta or Meta, a small river of Cisalpine Gaul, 
near Brixia. It retains its ancient name. (Vzrg., 
Georg., 4, 278.—Catullus, 66, 32.) 

Me tos, now Milo, an island in the Augean Sea, 
forming one of the group of the Cyclades. _ It was sit- 
uate, according to Strabo (84), about 700 stadia to 
the southeast of Cape Scyllezum, and nearly as many, 
in a northeastern direction, from the Dictynnean prom- 
ontory in Crete. It was first inhabited by Phoenicians 
(Steph. Byz., s. v. MijAoc), and afterward colonized 
by Lacedemon, nearly 700 years, as Thucydides re- 
lates, before the Peloponnesian war. ‘This island ad- 
hered to the interest of that state against the Atheni- 
ans, and successfully resisted at first an attempt made 
by the latter to reduce it. (Thucyd., 3, 91.) But 
some years after, the Athenians returned with a great- 
er force ; and, on the rejection of all their overtures, in 
a conference which the historian has preserved to us, 
they proceeded to besiege the principal town, which 
they at length captured after a brave and obstinate re- 
sistance. Having thus gained possession of the city, 
they, with a degree of barbarity peculiar to that age, 
put all the males to death, enslaved the women and 
children, and sent 500 colonists into the island. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 404.) 

Mecpss, a river of Lucania, flowing into the sea to 
the southeast the promontory of Palinurus. (Phn., 
3, 5.) It is now the Molpa, and is probably the same 
stream which Lycophron (v. 1083) calls the Membles. 

Metroméne, one of the Muses, daughter of Jupiter 
and Mnemosyne. Hername is derived from péAmouat, 
“to celebrate in song.” She presided over tragedy, of 
which the poets made her the inventress. Hence the 
language of Ausonius, “ Melpomene tragico proclamat 
moesta boatu.” (Auson., Idyll. ult., v. 2.) She was 
commonly represented as veiled, and holding in her 
hand a tragic mask. Her instrument was the lyre. 
Melpomene became, by the river-god Acheloiis, the 
mother of the Sirens.. (Vid. Muse.) 

_Memmia (more correctly Remmia) Lex, a law, by 
whom proposed, or in what year, is uncertain. It or- 
dained, that an accusation should not be admitted 
against those who were absent in the service of the 
public. (Val. Maz., 3, 7, 9.—Suet., Vit. Jul., 23); 
and if any one Peouvicica of false accusation, that 
he should be branded on the forehead with a letter ; 
probably K, as anciently the name of this crime was 


written KALUMNIA.—As regards the correct form 
of the name of this law, consult Heineccius, Ant. Rom., 
p. 731, ed. Haubold. ; 


‘mir, the name of one of the branches of an old. 
ian house, who were themselves subdivided into 
nilies of the Galli and elli. The most re-- 
markable of the Memmii were the following.—I. C. | 
Memmiu ‘Gallus, was pretor B.C. 176 and 170, and 
afterward ambassador to the 4®tolians.—II. ©. Mem- 
mius Gallus, son of the preceding, was tribune of the 
commons, and a bold and popular speaker. It was 
he wh o induced the people to summon Jugurtha, king 
of Numidia, to Rome, in order to expose, if possible 
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appointed candidate. (Vid. Marius.)—III. L. Mem- 
mius Gemellus, was tribune of the commons B.C. 
64, and pretor B.C. 59, in which latter capacity he 
had the government of Bithynia. He was distinguish- 
ed as an orator and poet, and was the friend and patron 
of Catullus and Lucretius, the latter of whom dedicated 
his poern to him. Cicero describes him as a man of 
great literary acquirements, and well acquainted with 
the Grecian language and literature. (Brut., 70.) 
The same writer, however, represents him elsewhere 
asa man of licentious habits. (Ep. ad Ait., 1, 18.) 
He was an opponent of Cesar’s, and was driven into 
exile by means of the latter, on the charge of bribery 
in suing for the consulship, and also of extortion in the 
province of Bithynia. He died in exile. (Cic., Ep. 
ad Fam., 13, 1.—Manut., adloc.—Id., Ep..ad Ait., 
6, 1.—Ernesti, Ind. Hist., s. v.) 

Memnon, I. a personage frequently mentioned by 
the Greek writers. He is first spoken of in the Odys- 
sey as the son of Hos, or the morning, as a hero re- 
markable for his beauty, and as the vanquisher of An- 
tilochus (4, 188;-11, 521). Hesiod calls him the 
King of the Ethiopians, and represents him as the son 
of Tithonus.  (Theog., 986.) He is supposed to have 
fought against the Greeks in the Trojan war, and to 
have been slain by Achilles. In the Yuyooracia, a 
Jost drama of Auschylus, the dead body of Memnon is 
carried away by his mother Hos. (Fragm. No. 261, 
ed. Dindorf.) He is represented by most Greek wri- 
ters as' King of the Ethiopians, but he is also said to 
have been connected with Persia. According to Dio- 
dorus (2, 22), Tithonus, the father of Memnon, govern- 
ed Persia, at the time of the Trojan war, as the viceroy 
of Teutamus, the Assyrian king ; and Memnon erected 
at Susa the palace which was afterward known by the 
name of Memnonium. Diodorus also adds, that the 
Ethiopians claimed Memnon as a native of their coun- 
try. Pausanias combines the two accounts: he repre- 
sents Memnon as king of the Ethiopians, but also says 
that he came to Troy from Susa, and not from Ethio- 
pia, subduing all the nations in his way. (Pausan., 
10, 31, 6.—Jd., 1, 42, 2.) AE schylus also, according 
to Strabo, spoke of the Cissian, that is, Susian, parent- 
age of Memnon (Strabo, 720): and Herodotus men- 

-tions the palace at Susa, called Memnonia, and also 
says, that the city itself was sometimes described by 
the same name. '(Herod., 5, 53. seg.—Id., 7, 151.) 
The great majority of Greek writers agree in tracing 
the origin of Memnon to Egypt or Ethiopia; and it is 
not improbable that the name of Memnon was not 
known in Susa till after the Persian conquest of Egypt, 
and that the buildings there called Memnonian by the 
Greeks were, in name, at least, the representative of 
those in Egypt. The partial deciphering of the Egyp- 
tian proper names affords us sufficient reason for be- 
lieving, with Pausanias (1, 42, 2), that the Memnon of 
the Greeks may be identified with the Egyptian Pha- 
menoph, Phamenoth, Amenophis, or Amenothph, of 
which name the Greek one is probably only a corrup: 
tion. Phamenoph is said to mean “the, guardian of 
the city of Ammon,” or “ devoted to Ammon,” ‘ be- 
longing to Ammon.”.—Memnon, then, must be regard- 
ed as one of the early heroes or kings of Egypt, whose 
fame reached Greece in very early times. In the 
eighteenth dynasty of Manetho the name of Amenophis 
occurs, with this remark : ‘“‘ This is he who is supposed 
to be the Memnon and the vocal stone.” He is Ameno- 
phis IJ., and the son of Thutmosis, who is said to have 
driven the shepherds out of Egypt.—As regards the 


vocal statue of Memnon, consult the article Memno-. 


nium II. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 15, p. 88, seq.) 
—JJ. A native of Rhodes, the brother of the wife 
Artabazus satrap of Lower Phrygia. He was ad- 


ed, together with his brother Mentor, t 


of | relie of art which the place contains, and to have been 
eat trust and power by Darius Ochus, king of Persia. | once its bie saament tough a Pe ahonae 
: ‘We are ignorant of the time of” n’s Dinth, but | thrown down from its pedestal, laid prostrate on 
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he is mentioned by Demosthenes as a young man in 
B.C. 352. (Aristocrat., p. 672.) Memnon possessed 
great military talents, and was intrusted by Darius 
Codomannus, the last king of Persia, on the invasion 
of Asia by Alexander, with an extensive command in 
Western Asia; but his plans were thwarted and op- 
posed by the satraps, and it was contrary to his advice 
that the Persians offered battle to the Macedonians at 
the Granicus. After the defeat of the Persians on this 
occasion, Memnon was appointed to the chief command 
in Western Asia, as the only general who was able to 
oppose the Macedonians. He first retired to Miletus, 
and afterward withdrew to Halicarnassus in Caria, 
which he-defended against Alexander, and only aban- 
doned it at last when it was no longer possible to hold 
out. After the fall of Halicarnassus, Memnon entered 


.| into negotiations with the Lacedemonians, with the 


view of attacking Macedonia. He was now complete- 
ly master of the sea, and proceeded to subdue the isl- 
ands'in the Augean. He took Chios, and obtained 
possession of the whole of Lesbos, with the exception 
of Mytilene, before which place he died, B.C. 333, 
The loss of Memnon was fatal to the Persian cause : 
if he had lived, he would probably have invaded Mace- 
donia, and thus have compelled Alexander to give up 
his prospects of Asiatic conquest, in order to defend 
his own dominions. (Arran, Exp. Al., 1, 20, seqq.— 
Id. ib., 2, 1, seqqg.—Diod. Sic., 16, 52.—Id., 17, 23, 
seqqg.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 15, p. 89.)—III. A 
native of Heraclea Pontica, in Bithynia, generally re- 
garded as contemporary with Augustus, but who, in 
the opinion of some critics, ought to be placed in a la- 
ter period. He wrote a history of his native city, and 
of the tyrants who had ruled o it, in twenty-four 
books. Photius has preserved for us an abridgment, 
or, rather, an extract from the 9th to the 16th book; 
for already, in his time, the first eight, as also the last 
eight books, were lost’; and it is precisely from this cir- 


cumstance that we are unable to fix the period when 


the history terminated, and which would give us some 
idea of the time when the author flourished. The ex- 
tracts preserved by Photius are more interesting from 
the fact of Memnon’s speaking, in the course of them, 
by way of digression, of other nations and communities 
with whom his townsmen had at any time political in- 
tercourse or relations. ‘These extracts extend from 
the first year of the 104th Olympiad (B.C. 364) to 
B.C. 46.—The latest and best edition of the fragments 
of Memnon is that of Orellius, Lips., 1816, 8vo, con- 
taining fragments of the works of other writers of Her- 
aclea. (Scholl, Hist. Lat. Gr., vol. 4, p. 105.) 
Memnontiom, I. the citadel of Susa. The city also 
bore the epithet of ‘‘Memnonian.”  (Herod., 5, 54; 
7, 151.—Compare remarks under the article Mem- 
non I.)—II. A splendid structure at Thebes, in Egypt, 
on the western side of the river. The. ruins of the 
Memnonium are regarded at the present day as per- 
haps the most ancient in Thebes. This beautiful relic 
of antiquity looks to the east, and is fronted by a vast 
propyleon, of which 234 feet in length are still re- 
maining. The main edifice has been about 200 feet 
wide and 600 feet long, containing six courts and 
chambers, passing from side to side, with about 160 
columns thirty feet high. All the sidewalks have 
been broken down, and the materials of which they 
were composed carried away ; nothing remaining but 
a portion of the colonnade and the inner chambers, to 
testify to the traveller what a noble structure once 
occupied this interesting spot. Champollion consid- 
ers the Memnonium to be the same with the tomb of 
Osymandias, described by Diodorus Siculus (1, 47). 
‘In the Memnonium is still to be seen the statue of 
‘Osymandias. 
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ground, and shattered into a thousand pieces. It 
is about 26 feet broad between the shoulders, 54 feet 
round the chest, and 13 feet from the shoulder to the 
elbow, There are on the back and on both arms 
hieroglyphical tablets, extremely well executed, which 
identify this enormous statue with the hero whose 
achievements are sculptured on the walls of the tem- 
ple. ‘This figure bas sometimes been confounded 
with that which bears the name of Memnon, and 
which has so long been celebrated for its vocal quali- 
ties. The latter, however, is one of the two statues 
vulgarly called Shama and Dama, which stand a little 
distance from Medinet Abou towards the Nile. These, 
we are told, are nearly equal in magnitude, being about 
52 feet in height. The thrones on which they re- 
spectively rest are 30 feet long, 18 broad, and be- 
tween seven and eight feet high. They are placed 
about 40 feet asunder; are in a line with each other, 
and look towards the east, directly opposite to the 
temple of Luxor. If there be any difference of size, 
the southern one is the smaller. It appears to be of 
one entire stone. The face, arms, and front of the 
body have suffered so much from studied violence, 
that not a feature of the countenance remains. ‘The 
head-dress is beautifully wrought, as are also the shoul- 
ders, which, with the back, continue quite uninjured 
The massy hair projects from behind the ears like that 
of the sphinx. ‘The sides of the throne are highly 
ornamented with the elegant device of two bearded 
figures tying the stem of the flexible lotus round the 
ligula. The colossus is in a sitting posture, with the 
hands resting on the knees. The other statue, which 
stands on the north side, appears to be that of the 
vocal Memnon. Jt presents the same attitude as its 
companion. ‘This famous statue was said to utter, 
when it was struck by the first beams of the sun, a 
sound like the snapping asunder of a musical string. 
(Pausan., 1, 42, 3.) Cambyses, who spared not the 
Egyptian god Apis, suspecting some imposture, broke 
the statue from the head to the middle of the body, 
but discovered nothing. Strabo (816), who visited 
the spot in a later age, states that he saw two colos- 
sal figures, one of them,erect, and the other broken off 
from above, and the fragments lying on the ground. 
He adds, however, a tradition, that this had been oc- 
casioned by an earthquake. The geographer says 
that he and A‘lius Gallus, with many other friends 
and a large number of soldiers, were standing by these 
statues early in the morning, when they heard a cer- 
tain.sound, but could not determine whether it came 
from the colossus, or the base, or from the surrounding 
multitude. He mentions also that it was a current 
belief that the sound came from that part of the statue 
which remained on the base. Pliny and Tacitus 
mention the sound produced from the statue without, 
having themselves heard it (Plin., 36, 11.— Tacit., 
Ann., 2, 61.—Compare Juvenal, 15, 5), and Lucian 
informs us that Demetrius went on purpose to Agypt 
to see the pyramids and Memnon’s statue, from which 
a voice proceeded at the rising of the sun. (Tozaris, 
6, 27.) It was a general persuasion, indeed, among 
the Egyptians as well as others, that before Cambyses 
broke this colossus, it uttered the seven mysterious 
vowels. What characterizes, however, in a particu- 
lar degree, the statue of vocal celebrity, is the inscrip- 
tions, both in Greek and Latin, in verse and prose, with 
_ whichits legs are covered. Most of these inscriptions 
belong to the period of the early Roman emperors, 
and all attest that the writers had heard the heavenly 
voice of Memnon at the first dawn of day. ‘Transla- 
tions of two of these inscriptions follow: “J, Publius 
Balbinus, heard the divine voice of Memnon or Pha- 


menoph. I came in canes with the Empress Sabi- | 
na, at the first hour of the sun’s course, the 15th year 


of the reign of Hadrian, the 24th day of Athyr, the 
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tion is as follows: ‘I write after having heard Mem- 
non.—-Cambyses hath wounded me, a stone cut into 
an image of the Sun-king. I had formerly the sweet 
voice of Memnon, but Cambyses has deprwed me of 
the accents which express joy and. grief.— You relate 
grievous things. Your voice is now obscure. Oh 
wretched statue! I deplore your fate.” (American 
Quarterly Review, No. 9, p. 32,—Compare Champol- 
lion, Précis du Systéme Hueroglyphique, vol. 1, p. 
236.) It will be perceived, from the first of these 
inscriptions, that Memnon, as we have already re- 
marked in a previous article (Memnon I), is made 
identical with the Egyptian Phamenoph; and, in fact, 
the hieroglyphic legend on the statue, as deciphered 
by Champollion, shows it to have been the effigy of 
Amenophis. There is some difficulty, however, not- 
withstanding these inscriptions, in identifying this 
statue with the one described by Strabo and Pausani- 
as. These writers say that the upper part had in 
their time fallen down or been broken off; but at 
present the upper part exists in its proper position, 
though not in a single piece, being adapted to the 
lower portion of the body by courses of the common 
sandstone used so generally in the buildings of Thebes. 
Heeren conjectures that the broken statue might have 
been repaired ‘after the time of Strabo.—Of the fact 
that the statue of Memnon uttered sounds when the 
sun shone upon it, there can be no doubt: as to the 
mode, however, in which this was effected, great di- 
versity of opinion exists. It has been thought by 
some, that the priests of Thebes might have fabricated, 
by mechanical art, a kind of speaking head, the springs 
of which were so arranged that it sent forth sounds 
at the rising of the sun. Such an explanation, how- 
ever, is altogether unsatisfactory ; the circumstances 
of the case are directly against it. The more gener- 
ally received opinion ascribes the sound to some pe- 
culiar property in the stone itself, of which the Egyp- 
tian priests artfully took advantage, though in what 
way is quite uncertain. Alexander Humboldt speaks 
of certain sounds that are heard to proceed from the 
rocks on the banks of the Oronoko, in South America, 
at sunrise: these he attributed to confined air making 
its escape from crevices or caverns, where the differ- 
ence of the internal and external temperature is con- 
siderable. The French savans attest to their having 
heard such sounds at Carnak, on the east bank of the 
Nile; and hence it has been conjectured that the 
priests, who had observed this phenomenon, took ad- 
vantage of their knowledge, and contrived, by what 
means we know not, to make the credulous believe 
that a similar sound proceeded from the colossal stat- 
ue of Phamenoph. . (British Museum, Egypt. An- 
tig., vol. 1, p. 266.) Mr. Wilkinson, however, in 
his work on the “Topography of Thebes” (Lond., 
1835), gives a far more satisfactory solution of the dif- 


ficulty. ‘The sound which this statue uttered,” ob- 


served this writer, “ was'said to resemble the breaking 
of a harp-string, or, according to the preferable au- 
thority of a witness, a metallic ring (one of the in- 
scriptions says, ‘like brass when struck’), and the 
memory of its daily performance is still retained in the 
traditional appellation of Salamat, ‘salutations,’ by 
the modern inhabitants of Thebes. In the lap of 
the statue is a stone, which, on being struck, emits 
a metallic sound, that might still be made use of to 
deceive a visiter who was predisposed to believe in 
its powers ; and from its position, and a square space 
cut in the block behind, as if to admit a person who 


‘might thus lie concealed from the most scrutinons ob- 


server in the plain below, it seems to have been used 
after the restoration of the statue; and another simi- 
lar recess exists beneath the present site of this stone, 
which might have been intended for the same purpose 
when the statue was in its mutilated state. 8 ur- 
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stone in the lap of the statue in the year 1824, and 
conjectured that it might have been used to deceive 
the Roman visiters; but the nature of the sound, 
which did not agree with the accounts given by an- 
cient authors, seemed to present an. insuperable objec- 
tion. In a subsequent visit to Thebes in 1830, on 
again examining the statue and its inscriptions, I found 
that one Ballilla had compared it to the striking of 
brass ; and feeling convinced that this authority was 
more. decisive than the vague accounts of those’ wri- 
ters who had never heard it, I determined on posting 
some peasants below and ascending myself to the lap 
of the statue, with a view of hearing from them the 
impression made by the sound. Having struck the 
sonorous block with a small hammer, I inquired what 
they heard, and their answer, Ente betidrob e’nahas, 
‘You are striking brass,’ convinced me that the 
sound was the same that deceived the Romans, and 
led Strabo to observe that it appeared to him as the 
effect of a slight blow.” (Wilkinson’s Topography 
of Thebes, p.'36, seg.) —The head of the colossal 
Memnon in the British Museum has no claim to be con- 
sidered the vocal Memnon described by Strabo, Taci- 
tus, and Pausanias, The height of the figure to which 
the head belongs was about 24 feet when entire. 
There is also an entire colossal Memnon in the British 
Museum 9 feet 64 inches high, which is a copy of the 
great Memnon at Thebes. (Hamilton's Aigyptiaca. 
— Philological Museum, No. 4, art.. Memnon.— En- 
cycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 15, p. 88, seqq.) 

Mempauis, a famous city of Egypt, on the left side 
of the Nile. Concerning the epoch of its foundation 
and its precise situation, writers are not agreed. With 
regard to its position, it would seem, from a review 
of all the authorities which bear upon the subject, 
that Memphis stood about 15 miles south of the Apex 
of the Delta: this, at least, is D’Anyille’s opinion. 
Herodotus (2, 99) assigns the founding of Memphis 
to Menes, and Diodorus (1, 50) to Uchoreus. From 
the account given by the former of these writers, it 
would seem that the Nile originally ran nearer the 
Libyan mountains, and that Menes, having erected a 
large dam about a hundred stadia south of the spot 
where Memphis afterward stood, caused the river to 

. pursue a more easterly course. After he had thus di- 
verted the current of the stream, he built Memphis 
within the ancient bed of the Nile. The great em- 
bankment was always an object of attention, and 
Herodotus states that under the Persian dominion it 
was annually repaired ; for if the river had at any time 
broken through the bank, the whole city would have 
been inundated. In Memphis the same Menes erected 
a magnificent temple to Vulcan or Phtha. (Herod., l. 
c.) What Herodotus partly saw and partly learned 
from the lips of the priests relative to this city, Dio- 
dorus confirms (1, 50). He, too, speaks of the large 
embankment, of a vast and deep excavation which re- 
ceived the water of the river, and which, encircling 
the city, excep in the quarter where the mound was 
constructed, rendered it secure against any hostile 
attack. He differs from Herodotus, however, in ma- 
king, as has already been remarked, Uchoreus to have 
been its founder, On this point, indeed, there appears 
to have been a great diversity of opinion among the 
ancient writers, for we find the building of Memphis 
assigned also to Epaphus (Schol., in Stat., Theb., 4, 
737) and to Apis. (Syncellus, p. 149.—Compare 
Wesseling, ad Diod. Sic., 1. c.) It is more than 
probable, that the Egyptian priests themselves were 


possessed of no definite information on this head, and | 


that Memphis was the capital of Lower Egypt, as 
Thebes was of Upper Egypt, at a very early period, 
when the land was under the sway of many mpo- 
yaneous monarchs. When, however, the whole coun- 

was united under one king, the: royal residence 
would seem to have been transferred to Memphis, in 
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order to enjoy, probably, the cool breezes from the 
sea, and Thebes would then appear to have declined 
in importance. The circuit of Memphis is given by 
Diodorus at 150 stadia, from which it would seem that 
it was still larger in compass than the city of Thebes. 
Memphis is supposed to have suffered much in the in- 
vasion of Cambyses. It was adorned and beautified, 
however, under the Ptolemies ; and, about the time of 
our Saviour, was the second city of Egypt, Alexan- 
drea being the capital: but its decay had already be- 
gun. Strabo, who visited it about this time, describes 
the temple of Vulcan, another of Venus, and a third 
of Osiris, where the Apis, a sacred bull, was wor- 
shipped (vzd, Apis); and also a Serapeum and a large 
circus. But many of its palaces were in ruins; an 
immense colossus, formed of a+ single stone, lay in 
front of the circus; and among a number of sphinxes 
near the Serapeum, some were covered with sand to 
the middle of the body, and others were so nearly 
buried as to leave only their heads visible—melan- 
choly and certain presages of its future fate. In the 
seventh century the Saracen or Arabian conquest of 
Egypt occurred. Memphis was not indeed destroyed 
by the victors, yet it had to supply abundant materials 
for the new capital of Cazro, as a view of this latter 
place even at the present day conclusively proves. 
From this period Memphis fell gradually to ruin; and 
though Benjamin of Tudela, in the twelfth century, 
found it still in part standing, yet the process of dilapi- 
dation was actively carried on, and most of the for- 
mer inhabitants had taken up their residence in the 
new capital of Cairo, ‘This latter city he calls “‘ New 
Misraim,” and Memphis ‘‘ Old Misraim” (c. 21). The 
first modern traveller who seems to have discovered 
the true site of Memphis is Fourmont (Description 
des ruines d’Heliopolis et de Memphis, Paris, 1755, 
8vo). The whole subject is now clearly elucidated 
by the researches of the French in Egypt. The ruins 
of the ancient city extend, on the western side of the 
Nile, for more than one geographical mile in a south- 
ern direction from Old Cairo. In. the vicinity of 
Saccara is to be seen the spot where once stood the 
temple of Vulcan. The village which occupies a part 
of the site of Memphis is called by Fourmont Ma- 
nuf, while more modern authorities name it Myt-Rah- 

meh. Both are, in fact, right: along the side of 
Meakin many villages rise, but the largest masses 
of ruins show themselves principally at Myt-Rahyneh, 
on the southern side of the city.—The following de- 
scription of Memphis, as it appeared in the twelfth 
century, is from an Oriental writer. (Abdollatif’s 
Abridgment.of Edrisi, translated by De Sacy.—En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana, art. Egypt.) ‘‘Among the 
monuments of the power and genius of the ancients 
are the remains still extant in old Misr or Memphis. 
That city, a little above Fostat, in the province of 
Djizeh, was inhabited by the Pharaohs, and is the an- 
cient capital of the kingdom of Egypt. Such it con- 
tinued to be until ruined by Bokhtnasr (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) ; but many years afterward, when Alexander 
had built Iskanderiyeh (Alexandrea), this latter place 
was made the metropolis of Egypt, and retained that 
pre-eminence till the Moslems conquered the country 
under Amru-ebn-el-Aasi, who transferred the seat of 
government to Fostat. At last El Moezz came from 
the west and built El Gahirah (Cairo), which has ever 
since been the royal place of residence.—But let us 
return to the description of Menuf, also called old 
Misr. Notwithstanding the vast extent of this city, 
the remote period at which it was built, the change of 
dynasties to which it has been subjected, the attempts 
made by various nations to destroy even the vestiges, 
and to obliterate every trace of it, by removing the 


| stones and materials of which it was formed—ruining 
defacing its sculptures—notwithstand- — 


‘its houses and | ; n 
ing all this, co bined with what more than four thou- 
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sand years must have done towards its destruction, 
there are yet found in it works so wonderful that they 
confound even a reflecting mind, and are such as the 
most eloquent would not be able to describe. The 
more you consider them, the more does your astonish- 
ment increase ; and the more you look at them, the 
more pleasure you experience. Every idea which they 
suggest immediately gives birth to some other still 
more novel and unexpected ; and as soon as you ima- 
gine that you have traced out their full scope, you dis- 
cover that there is something still greater behind.” 
Among the works here alluded to, he specifies a mon- 
olithic temple similar to the one mentioned by Herod- 
otus, adorned with curious sculptures. He next ex- 
patiates upon the idols found among the ruins, not less 
remarkable for the beauty of their forms, the exactness 
of their proportions, and perfect resemblance to na- 
ture, than for their truly astonishing dimensions. We 
measured one of them, he says, which, without in- 
cluding the pedestal, was 45 feet in length, 15 feet 
from side to side, and from back to front in the same 
proportion. It was of one block of red granite, covered 
with a coating of red varnish, the antiquity of which 
seemed only to increase its lustre. ‘The ruins of 
Memphis, in his time, extended to the distance of half 
a day’s journey in every direction. But so rapidly has 
the work of destruction proceeded since the twelfth 
century, that few points have been more debated by 
modern travellers than the site of this celebrated me- 
tropolis. The investigations of the French, as has al- 
ready been remarked, appear to have decided the ques- 
tion. “At Myt-Rahyneh (Metrahainé), one league 
from Saceara, we found,” says General Dugna, “so 
many blocks of granite covered with hieroglyphics and 
sculptures around and within an esplanade three leagues 
in circumference, enclosed by heaps of rubbish, that we 
were convinced these must be the ruins of Memphis. 
The sight of some fragments of one of those colos- 
susses, which Herodotus says were erected by Sesos- 
tris at the entrance of the temple of Vulcan, would, 
indeed, have been sufficient to dispel our doubts had 
any remained. The wrist of this colossus shows that 
it must have been 45 feet high.” (Russell’s Egypt, 
p. 216, seqgg.)—Memphis is thought by many to have 
been the Noph of Scripture. (Isaiah,19, 138.—Jer., 
2, 16.—Ezek.,30, 13-16.) , 
Menanper (Mévavdpoc), I. a celebrated comic poet 
of Athens, born B.C. 342. According to Suidas, he 
was the son of Diopithes and Hegistraté, was cross- 
eyed, and yet clear-headed enough (otpabo¢ rae dere 
o&ic¢ dé Tov vodv). His father was at this time com- 
’ mander of the forces stationed by the Athenians at the 
Hellespont, and must therefore have been a man of 
some consequence. Alexis, the comic poet, was his 
unele and instructer in the drama. (Proleg., Aris- 
toph., p. 30.) Theophrastus was his tutor in philoso- 
phy and literature, and he may have derived from the 
latter the knowledge of character for which he was so 
eminent. (Diog. Laert., 5, 36.) The merit of his 
pieces obtained for him the title of Chief of the New 
Comedy. His compositions were remarkable for their 
elegance, refined wit, and knowledge of human nature. 
In his 21st year he brought out the ’Opy%, his first 
drama. (Proleg., Aristoph., p. xxx.) He lived 29 
years more, dying B.C. 292, after having composed 
105 plays, according to some authorities (Apoliod., ap. 

. Aul. Gell., 17, 4), and according to others 108. (Suz- 
das.—yéypade xapwdiac py.) He gained the prize, 
however, only eight times, notwithstanding the num- 
ber of his productions, and although he was the most 
admired writer of his time. One hundred and fifteen 
titles of comedies ascribed to him have come down to 
us; but it is clear, of course, that all these are not 
correctly attributed to him. (Fabric., Biblioth. Gr., 
vol. 2, p. 460, 468, ed. Harles.) Menander is said 
‘to have lat while bathing in the harbour of 
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Pireus, and a line in the Ibis of Ovid is supposed by 
some to allude to this: ‘* Comicus ut mediis pert dum 
nabat in undis.” (Ib., 591.) According to another 
account, he drowned himself because his rival Phile- 
mon obtained the prize in a dramatic contest. — All 
antiquity agrees in praise of Menander. We learn 
from Ovid that all his plots turned on love, and that 
in his time the plays of Menander were common chil- 
dren’s books. (Ovid, Trist., 2, 370.) Julius Casar 
called Terence a ‘ dimidialus Menander,” or ‘halved 
Menander,” having reference to his professed imita- 
tion of the Athenian dramatist. Terence, indeed, was 
but a translator of his dramas. Plutarch preferred 
Menander to Aristophanes, and Dio Chrysostom rank- 
ed him above all the writers of the Old Comedy. 
Quintilian (10, 1, 69) gives him unqualified praise as 
a ‘delineator of manners. From these notices, from 
the plays of Terence, and from an ‘awkward compli- 
ment passed upon him by Aristophanes the gramma- 
rian, we’ may infer that Menander was an admirable 
painter of real life. He was a man, however, of licen- 
tious principles ; and his effeminate and immoral hab- 
its, and that carelessness in his verses which subjected 
him to the charge of plagiarism, or, at least, of copying, 
all point to the man of fashion rather than the ima- 
ginative poet. It has been-observed that there is very 
little of the humorous in the fragments of Menander 
which remain; but we cannot judge of a play by frag- 
ments, Sheridan’s plays, if reduced to the same state, 
would be open to a similar charge, although he is 
perhaps the most witty writer of any age or coun- 
try. The essential aim of the comedy of manners is 
to excite interest and smiles, not laughter. The plays 
of Menander were probably very simple in dramatic 
action. ‘Terence did not keep to this simplicity, but, 
as he tells us himself, added to the main plot some 
subordinate one taken from a different piece of Me- 
nander; thus making, as he says, one piece out of two. 
Between the time of Aristophanes and that of Menan- 
der, a great change must have taken place in the Athe- 
nian character, which, in all probability, was mainly 
brought about by the change in the political condition 
of the Athenian state. The spirit of the people had 
declined from the noble patriotism which character- 
ized the plays of Aristophanes at a time when Athens 
was struggling for supremacy in Greece ; and, in the 
time of Menander, Macedonian influence had nearly 
extinguished the spirit that once animated the con- 
querors of Marathon and Platwa. Manners probably 
had not changed for the better in Athens ; though the 
obscenity and ribaldry of Aristophanes would no long- 
er have’ been tolerated. The transition from coarse- 
ness of expression to a decent propriety of language 
marks the history of literature in every country. Thus 
the personal satire and the coarseness, which charac- 
terized the old comedy, were no longer adapted to the 
age and circumstances in which Menander lived, and 
there remained nothing for him to attempt as a dram- 
atist but the new species of comedy, in which, by the. 
unanimous judgment of all antiquity, he attained to 
the highest excellence.—The fragments of Menander 
are principally preserved in Atheneus, Stobeus, and 
the Greek lexicographers and grammarians. They 
were published along with those of Philemon by Le 
Clere (Clericus), in 1709, 8vo. This edition, exe- 
cuted with very little care, gave occasion to a very 
disgraceful literary warfare, in which Bentley, Bur- 
mann, Gronovius, De Pauw, and D’Orville took an 
active part. (Fabric., Bibl. Gr., vol. 2, p. 457, ‘ed. 
Harles.). The best edition is that of Meineke, Berol., 
1823, 8vo.—It seems possible that some of the plays 
of Menander may yet exist; at least there is evidence 
to the fact of some of the plays having been in ex- 
istence in the seventeenth century. (Bnaychop. Us. 
Knowl., vol. 15, p. 92.— Theatre of the Greeks, 4th 
ed., p. 122.)—II. A native of Laodicea, who lived 
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about 270 B.C. He was the author of a treatise 
Tlept "Exidecrixdv, “ Concerning discourses delivered 
for mere display.” —III. Sumamed ‘‘ Protector,” a 
Greek writer, who lived at Constantinople during the 
latter half of the sixth century. He was one of the 
emperor’s body-guard, whence he derived the name of 
“Protector.” (Cod. Theodos., 6, 24.) He wrote a 
history of the Eastern empire, from A.D. 559 to A.D. 
582, in eight books, of which considerable extracts 
have been preserved in the “ Ecloge@ Legationum,” 
attributed to Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The best 
edition of Menander is by Bekker and Niebuhr, Bonn., 
1830, together with the fragments of Dexippus, Eu- 
napius, Patricius, &c. (Encycl. Us. Knoiol., vol. 15, 
p- 92.) 

Menapit, I. a powerful tribe of Belgic Gaul, occu- 
pying originally all the country between the Rhenus 
and Mosa (Rhine and Meuse) as far nearly as the ter- 
ritory of Julich. In Cesar’s time they had even pos- 
sessions on the eastern side of the Rhine, until driven 
thence by the German tribes. (Ces., B. G., 4, 4.) 
At a later period they removed from the banks of the 
Rhine, when the Ubii and Sigambri, from Germany, 
established themselves on the western bank of the riv- 
er. From a passage in Tacitus (Hist., 4, 28), it ap- 
pears that the territory of this tribe was subsequently 
to be found along the lower Meuse. They had a for- 
tress on this last-mentioned stream, whose name of 
Castellum still subsists in Kessel. In Cesar’s days 
the Menapii had no city, but lived after the German 
fashion, in the woods and among the fens. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 201.)—II. A Gallic tribe 
who migrated into Hibernia (Ireland), and settled in 
part of the modern province of Leinster. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 218.) 

Menas, a freedman of Pompey the Great, noted for 
frequently changing sides in the war between Sextus 
Pompeius and the triumvirs. He first deserted the 
party of Sextus, under whom he held an important 
naval command, and went over to Augustus: then 
he returned to his former side; and again abandoned 
it and joined the forces of the enemy. (Compare Ap- 
pian, B. C., 5, 78, seqqg.) |The historian just quoted 
applies to him the very appropriate title of waAcumpo- 
- ddrnc. Horace has been thought to allude to him in 
his 4th Epode ; but this opinion, though countenanced 
by the earlier commentators, has been rejected by 
more recent scholars. (Déoring, ad Horat., Epod., 4, 
Arg.) 

pach iis; a city of Egypt, in the Delta Parvum, 
northeast of Sebennytus, and near the coast. It was 
the chief city of, and: gave name to, the Mendesian 
nome. From it also the Mendesian mouth of the Nile 
(Ostium Mendesium), now the canal of Achmun, de- 
rived its appellation. The goat was here an object of 
adoration, and Herodotus states (2, 46) that both this 
animal and the god Pan were called in the Egyptian 
language Mendes, Pan was worshipped at this place 
with the visage and feet of a goat; though what the 
Greek writers here call Pan answers more correctly 
to the deity Priapus, or the generative attribute con- 
sidered abstractedly. At Mendes, female goats were 
also held sacred. The fable of Jupiter having been 
suckled by a goat probably arose from some emble- 
matic composition, the true explanation of which was 
known only to the initiated. —The city of Mendes 
gradually disappeared from history, and in its imme- 
diate vicinity rose the city of Thmuis, where the goat 
was still worshipped as at Mendes.—Jablonski (Panth. 
Aigypt., 1, 2, 7) makes Mendes signify “ fertile” or 
“prolific,” and regards it as expressive of the fertil- 


izing and productive energies of nature, especially of | 
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the sun. In like manner, we find it stated that Thmu- 
is in the Egyptian tongue also signified “a goat.” 
(Hieron., ad Jovin., 2, 6.) Lacroze, on the contrary, 
makes Thmuis equivalent to “the city of Lions.” 
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Jablonski (Voc., p. 89, segq.) inclines to the former of 
these explanations ; while Champollion, on his side, 
seeks to overthrow both, by giving Thmuis the mean- 
ing of “island.” (L’ Egypte sous les Pharaons, vol. 
2, p. 119.— Compare Creuzer, Symbolzk, vol. 1, p. 
476.—Knight, Inquiry into the Symb. Lang., &c., § 
191.—Class. Journ., vol. 26, p. 265.)—The ruins 
of Mendes are in the neighbourhood of the modern 
town of Achmun. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 1, 
p- 579.) 

MENECLEs, a native of Barce in Cyrenaica, who 
wrote an historical work on the Athenians. Harpo- 
eration and the scholiast on Aristophanes are in doubt 
whether to assign this production to Menecles, or to a 
certain Callistratus. The scholiast on Pindar (Pyth., 
4, 10) has preserved a fragment from a work of Men- 
ecles, which relates to Battus, the founder of Cyrene. 
It is supposed to be taken from the Av6vxdé of this 
writer. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 225.) 

Menecrirss, I. a native of Elea, in A@olis, con- 
temporary with Hecateus. Strabocites his work ‘“ On 
the origin of cities” (mepl kticewy), and his ‘* Descrip- 
tion of the Hellespont” (‘EAAnorovtiaxy mepiodoc). 
—Il. Tiberius Claudius, a physician in the reign of 
Tiberius, and a resident at Rome. Galen makes 
mention of him, and speaks also of several of his 
preparations. He was the inventor of the diachylon, 
a species of plaster much used even in modern times 
(Galen, de Compos. Medic., 5, p. 228), and also of a 
preparation called éxdépsoc, composed of escharotic 
substances. (Jd. 7b.) An inscription given by Mont- 
faucon informs us that he was imperial physician, and 
that he composed 155 works. (Montfaucon, suppl., 


vol: 8, pt. 4.—Sprengel, Hist. Med., vol. 2, p. 50, 


seq.)—III. A physician, a native of Syracuse, who 
became extremely vain in consequence of his success 
in curing’ epilepsies. He assumed, in consequence, the 
appellation of Jupiter, as the dispenser of life unto 
others, while he gave the names of other deities to the 
individuals whom he had cured, and always had some 
of them following him as minor gods throughout the 
cities of Greece. He is said to have stipulated for 
this service on their part before he undertook to cure 
them. In a letter which he wrote to Philip of Mace- 
don, he employed the following language: ‘* Menecra- 
tes, Jupiter (6 Zevc) to Philip, the king of the Mace- 
donians, success” (ed mpatrev).. The reply of the 
Macedonian monarch was characteristic: ‘“ Philip to 
Menecrates, a sound mind (bytaivew): I advise thee 
to betake thyself to Anticyra.”—The same king played 
off, on one occasion, a good practical joke on this crazy 
disciple of Ausculapius. Having invited him to a 
splendid banquet, he seated him apart from the other 
guests, and placed before him a censer containing frank- 
incense. ‘The fumes of this were his only portion of 
the feast, while the rest of the company banqueted on 
a food. Menecrates at first was de- 
lighted at the compliment, but the cravings of hunger 
soon convinced him that he was still a mortal, and he 
abruptly left the apartment, complaining of having been 
insulted by the king. (Atheneus, 7, p. 289.—Adilian, 
V. H., 12, 51.) Plutarch makes Menecrates to haye 
written the letter in question to Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta (Apophth. Reg. et Duc.), but incorrectly ac- 
cording to Perizonius. (Per220n., ad Ail., l. c.) 
MenepeEmus, I. a Greek philosopher, a native of 
Eretria, who flourished towards the close of the fourth 
century before Christ. Though nobly descended, he 
was obliged, through poverty, to ‘submit to a mechan- 
ical employment, either as a tent-maker or mason. 
He formed an early acquaintance with Asclepiades, 
who was a fellow-labourer with him in the same occu- 
pation. Having resolved to devote themselves to phi- 
losophy, they abandoned their mean employment and 
went to Athens, where Plato presided in the Academy. 
It was soon observed that these maneory . no visi- , 
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ble means of subsistence, and, according to a law of 
Solon’s, they were cited before the court of Areopagus, 
to give an account of the manner in which they were 
supported. The master of one of the public prisons 
was, at their request, sent for, and attested, that every 
night these two youths went among the criminals, and, 
by grinding with them, earned two drachmas, which 
enabled them to spend the day in the study of philoso- 
phy. The magistrates, struck with admiration at 
such an extraordinary proof of an indefatigable thirst 
after knowledge, dismissed them with high applause, 
and presented them with two hundred drachmas. 
(Atheneus, 4, p. 168.) They met with several other 
friends, who liberally supplied them with whatever was 
necessary to enable them to prosecute their studies. 
By the advice of his friend, and probably in his society, 
Menedemus went from Athens to Megara, to attend 
upon the instructions of Stilpo. He expressed his 
approbation of the manner in which this philosopher 
taught, by giving him the appellation of ‘the Liber- 
al.” He next visited Elis, where he became a disci- 
ple of Phedo, and afterward his successor. Transfer- 
ring the Eliac school from Elis to his native city, he 
gave it the name of Eretrian. In his school he neg- 
lected those forms which were commonly observed in 
places of this kind; his hearers were not, as usual, 
placed on circular benches around him ; but every one 
attended him in whatever posture he pleased, standing, 
walking, or sitting. At first Menedemus was received 
by the Eretrians with contempt, and, on account of the 
vehemence with which he disputed, he was often 
branded with the appellation of cur and madman. But 
afterward he rose into high esteem, and was intrusted 
with a public office, to which was affixed an annual 
stipend of 200 talents. He discharged the trust with 
fidelity and reputation, but would only accept a fourth 
part of the salary. He was afterward sent a8 ambas- 
sador to Ptolemy, Lysander, and Demetrius, and did 
his countrymen several important services. Antigonus: 
entertained a personal respect for him, and professed 
himself one of his disciples. His intimacy with this 
prince made the Eretrians suspect him of a design to 
betray their city to Antigonus. To save himself, he 
fled to Antigonus, and soon after died, in the 84th year 
of his age. It is thought-he precipitated his death by 
abstaining from food, being oppressed with grief at the 
ingratitude of his countrymen, and on being unable to 
persuade Antigonus to restore the lost liberties of his 
country. (Diog. Laert., 2, § 125, segq.—Enjield’s 
Mistory of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 204, segq.)—Il. A 
native of Lampsacus, in whom the spirit of the Cynic 
sect degenerated into downright madness. Dressed 
in a black cloak, with an Arcadian cap upon his head, 
on which were drawn the figures of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, with tragic buskins on his legs, with a 
long beard, and with an ashen staff in his hand, he 
went about like a maniac, saying that he was a spirit, 
returned from the lower world to admonish the living. 
He lived in the reign of Antigonus, king of Macedon. 
(Diog. Laert., 6, § 102.—Suid., s.v. ¢ad¢e.—Enfield’s 
History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 314.) 

Mewetat Portus (MeveAdiog Ayuhv, Herod., 4, 
169), a harbour on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
in Cyrenaica, and between the city of Cyrene and 
Egypt. It was fabled to have derived its name from 
Menelaus, who, on fleeing from Egypt, landed upon 
this coast. (Strab., 1195.—Scylax, p. 45.—Corn. 
Nep., Vit. Ages., 17.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 
2, p. 86.) : 

palate (or Menelai Mons), a range of hills on 
the left bank of the Eurotas, stretching to the south- 
east of the city, and rising abruptly from the river. 
Polybius (5, 22) says these hills were remarkably high 
(deadepovTu¢ bynAovc), but modern travellers assure us 
that this is not the case, and that they are mere hil- 
locks when compared to Taygetus (Dodwell, vol. 2, 
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p. 409.—Géell, Itin. of the Morea, p. 222), so that 
perhaps we should read, in the text of Polybius, ov 
dtagepovTuc wpnaov¢. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, 
. 210.) ; 
. Mernexivs, king of Sparta, and brother of Aga- 
memnon. He was the son of Plisthenes; but his fa- 
ther dying young, and his mother Aérope having been 
taken in marriage by Atreus, her father-in-law, both 
Menelaus and Agamemnon received the common name 
of Atride, as if they had been the sons of Atreus. 
After the murder of Atreus, Thyestes his brother as- 
cended the throne, and compelled Menelaus and 
Agamemnon to flee from Argolis. They found an 
asylum, first with Polyphides, king of Sicyon, and 
then with Gineus, king of Calydon. From the latter 
court they proceeded to Sparta, where Menelaus be- 
came the successful candidate for the hand of Helen 
(Vid. Helena); and, at the death of his father-in-law, 
succeeded to the vacant throne. His conjugal felici- 
ty, however, was not destined to be of long continu- 
ance. Paris, the son of Priam, king of Troy, came 
on a visit to Sparta, accompanied by Aineas. Here 
he was hospitably entertained by Menelaus. The 
Trojan prince, at the banquet, bestowed gifts on his 
fair hostess Helen, and shortly after Menelaus sailed 
to Crete, directing his queen to entertain the guests as 
long as they stayed. Venus, however, inspired Paris 
and Helen with mutual love, and, filling a vessel with 
the property of Menelaus, they fled from Sparta du- 
ring his absence. A tempest sent by Juno drove 
them to Sidon, which city Paris took and plundered, 
and, sailing thence to Ilium, he there celebrated his 
union with Helen. Menelaus, being informed by Iris 
of what had occurred, returned home and consulted 
with his brother Agamemnon, king of Mycene, about 
an expedition to Ilium; he then repaired to Nestor at 
Pylos, and, going through Greece, they assembled the 
chieftains for the war, all of them having been bound, 
as is said, by an oath to lend such aid whenever it 
might be demanded of them.—After the destruction of 
Troy (vid. Troja) and the recovery of Helen (vid. 
Helena and .Deiphobus), Menelaus, who had com- 
manded the Spartan forces in that memorable war, 
kept company with Nestor, on his return to Greece, 
until they reached the promontory of Sunium in Attica. 
Apollo here slew Phrontis, the pilot of Menelaus’ ship, 
and the latter was obliged to stay and bury him. Hay- 
ing performed the funeral rites, he again put to sea ; 
but, as he approached Cape Malea, Jupiter sent forth 
a storm, which drove some of his vessels to Crete, 
where they went to pieces against the rocks. Five, 
on board of one of which was Menelaus himself, were 
carried by the wind and-waves to Egypt. (Od., 3, 
276, seqq.) During the eight years of his absence, 
Menelaus visited all the adjacent coasts, Cyprus, 
Phenicia, Egypt, the Ethiopians, Sidonians, and 
Erembians, and also Libya (Od., 4, 81, segq.), where 
the lambs are born horned, and the sheep yean three 
times a year, and milk, cheese, and flesh are in the 
utmost abundance, for king and shepherd alike. In 
these various countries he collected much wealth ; but, 
leaving Egypt on his voyage homeward, he neglected 
offering sacrifices to the gods, and was, in consequence, 
detained by want of wind at the isle of Pharos. 
They were here twenty days, and their stock of pro- 
visions were nearly exhausted, when Menelaus was in- 
formed of what he ought to do by Proteus, whom he 
had caught for that purpose by the advice of the sea- 
nymph Idothea. Having offered due sacrifices to the 
immortal gods, a favourable wind was sent, which 
speedily carried him homeward ; and he arrived in his 
native country on the very day that Orestes was, giv- 
ing the funeral-feast for his mother and A®%gisthus, 
whom he had slain. (Od., 4, 351, segg.) Such is the 
narrative of Homer. Helena, according to this same 
poet, was the companion of all the wanderings of 
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Menalaus ; but the Egyptian priests pretended that | forming his various adventures, he was elected king. 


Paris was driven by adverse winds to Egypt, where 
Proteus, who was then king, learning the truth, kept 
Helena and dismissed Paris; that the Greeks would 
not believe the Trojans, that she was not in their city, 
till they had taken it ; and that then Menelaus sailed 
to. Egypt, where his wife was restored to him. (He- 
rod., 2, 113, seqg.—Vid. Helena-—Kerghiley’s My- 
thology, p. 492, seqgg.)—As regards the reconciliation 
of Menelaus and Helen, Virgil follows the account 
which makes the latter to-have ingratiated herself into 
the favour of her first husband by betraying Deipho- 
bus into his hands on the night when Troy was taken. 
(Ain., 6, 494, segg—Compare Quint. Col., 13, 354, 
seqq.—Dict. Cret., 5, 116.) 

Menentus, [. Agrippa, a celebrated Roman, who 
obtained the consulship B.C. 501, and who afterward 
prevailed upon the people, when they had seceded to 
the Mons Sacer, to return to the city. He related on 
this occasion the well-known fable of the stomach and 
the limbs. (Liv., 2, 16.—Zd., 2, 32.)—II. Titus, son 
of the preceding, was chosen consul with C. Hora- 
tius, B.C. 475, when he was defeated by the Tusci, 
and being called to an account by the tribunes for this 
failure, was sentenced to pay a heavy fine. He died 
of grief soon after. (Liv., 51, seqg.) 

Menes, the first king mentioned as having reigned 
over Egypt, and who is supposed to have lived above 
2000 B.C., about the time fixed by biblical chronolo- 
gists for the foundation of the kingdom of Assyria by 
Nimrod, and corresponding also with the era of the 
Chinese emperor Yao, with whom the historical pe- 
riod of China begins. All inquiries concerning the 
history of nations previous to this epoch are mere 
speculations unsupported by evidence. The records 
of the Egyptian priests, as handed down to us by He- 
rodotus, Manetho, Eratosthenes, and others, place the 
era of Menes several thousand years farther back, 
reckoning a great number of kings and dynasties after 
him, with remarks on the gigantic stature of some of 
the kings, and on their wonderful exploits, and other 
characteristics of mystical and confused tradition. 
(Consult Eusebius, Chron. Canon., ed. Mai et Zoh- 
rab., Mediol., 1818.) It has been conjectured that 
several of Manetho’s dynasties were not successive, 
but contemporaneous, reigning over various parts of 
the country. From the time of Menes, however, 
something like a chronological series has been made 


out by Champollion, Wilkinson, and other Egyptian | 


chronologists, partly from the list of Manetho, and 
partly from the Phonetic inscriptions on the monu- 
ments of the country.—Menes, it is said by, some 
(Herod., 2, 99), built the city of Memphis, and, in the 
prosecution of his work, stopped the course of the 
Nile near it, by constructing a causeway several miles 
broad, and caused it to run through the mountains. 
(Vid. Nilus.) Diodorus Siculus, however (1, 50), as- 
signs the foundation of Memphis to Uchoreus. Bish- 
op Clayton contends that Menes was not the first king 
of Egypt, but that he only transferred the seat of em- 
pire from Thebes to Memphis. (Vid. remarks under 
the article Memphis.) Zoega finds an analogy -be- 
tween the names Menes and Mnevis; to which may 
be added those of the Indian Menu and the Cretan 
Minos, to say nothing of the German Mannus. (Zoe- 
ga, de Obelisc., p. 11.) 

Menestaitt Portus, a harbour not far from Gades, 
on the coast of Spain, in the territory of Betica. An 
oracle of Menestheus was said to have been in or near 
the place. The modern Puerto de Santa Maria is 
thought to correspond to the ancient spot. (Ukert, 
Geogr., vol. 2, p. 342.) ty 

Menestueus or MNEstuHEvs, a son of Peteus, and 

at-grandson of Erechtheus, who so insinuated him- 

self into the favour of the people of Athens, that, during 

— the long ea of Theseus, who was engaged in per- 
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vol. 5, p- 453.) lus poe 
| Mewnoporvs, a physician of ilar ate born © 


The lawful monarch, at his return home, was expelled, 
and Menestheus established his usurpation by his pop- 
ular manners and great moderation. As he had ‘been 
one of Helen’s suiters, he went to the Trojan war at 
the head of the people of Athens, and died on his re- 
turn in the island of Melos. He was succeeded by 
Demophoon, the son of Theseus. (Plut., Vit. Thes.) 
Meninx, or Loroppaciris Insuna, an island off 
the coast of Africa, in the vicinity of the Syrtis Minor, 
and forming part of its southern side. Its name of 
Lotophagitis (Awtogayitic) or Lotophagorum insula 
(Awrogdywv vijcoc) was given it by the Greeks, from 
the belief that in this quarter was to be placed Homer’s 
land of the Lotophagi; and, in fact, both the island it- 
self, and also the adjacent country along the coast of 
the Syrtis, produced abundance of this sweet and 
tempting fruit. (Herod., 2, 92.—ZId., 4, 177.—Polyb., 
12, 2.—Eustath. ad Hom., Od., 10, 84, p. 1616.) In 
our editions of Scylax, the island is called Brachion 
(Bpayeiwv),.a manifest interpolation, which has found 
its way into the text from the note or gloss of some in- 
dividual, who wished to convey the information that 
there were many shallows in the neighbourhood. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt, 2, p. 144.)—The island fell 
into the hands of the Romans during the first Punic 
war, and then, for the first time, we learn thatthe true 
name, and the one used among the natives themselves, 
was Meninx (Myjviyé.—Polyb., 1, 39.—Compare Di- 
onys. Perieg., v. 480). | From this time forward, 
Meninx remained the more usual appellation among 
the geographical writers.—Strabo (834) informs us 
that the chief city bore the same name with the island. 
Pliny (5, 4) speaks of the city of Meninx towards Af- 
rica, and of another named Thoar. Ptolemy likewise 
mentions two cities, Meninx and Gerra, the former of 
which he places to the northeast, and the latter to the 
southwest. It is more than probable, that the chief 
city of the island was not called Meninx, but only re- 
ceived this name from those who traded thither, and 
that the true appellation was Girba, which was given 
at a later period to the whole island: 
Epit.,c. 31. ‘ Creati in insula Meninge, que nune 
Girba dicitur.”) The Arabs still give it the name of 
Gerbo or Zerbi.—Meninx was famed for its purple 
dye, obtained from the shellfish along its shores, and 
Pliny ranks it next in value to the Tyrian. _ 
Meniepvs, a cynic philosopher, born at Sinope in 
Asia Minor, but whose family were originally from 
Gadara,in Palestine. According to an authority cited 
by Diogenes Laertius, he was at first a slave, but af- 
terward obtained his freedom by purchase, and event- 
ually succeeded, by dint of money, in obtaining citi- 
zenship at Thebes. Here he pursued the employment. 
of a money-lender or usurer, and obtained from this cir- @ 
cumstance the appellation of ‘Huepodaverorge (“ oge 
who lends money at daily interest”). Having been 
defrauded, and having lost, in consequence, all his prop- 
erty, he hung himself in despair. Menippus was the 
author of several works, and his satiric style was imi- 
tated by Varto. (Vid. remarks on the Menippean Sa- 
tire, under the article Varro.) Among other produc- 
tions, he wrote a piece entitled Avoyévove mpdouc, 
“The Sale of Diogenes,” and another called Nexvia, 
“ Necromancy.” It is thought by some, that this lat- 
ter performance suggested to some imitator of Lucian 
the idea of composing the “ Menippus, or Oracle of 
the Dead,” which is found among the works of ‘the 
native of Samosata. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, 
iz Mere) acity of Assyria, in the district of Adiabene, 
to the south of Arbela. The adjacent country abound- 
ed with bitumen. Mannert supposes it to have been 
near the modern Dus-Churmalu.  (Mannert, Geogr., 
Curtius calls it Memnium (5, 1). 
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at Nicomedia. He was a disciple of Antiochus of 
Laodicea in Lycia, and lived during the reigns of Tra- 
jan and Hadrian. Sextus Empiricus ranks him among 
the Sceptics. (Pyrrhon. hypotyp., 1, 222, p. 57.) 
He banished analogy from the Empiric system, and 
substituted what was called epilogism. The hatred 
which he bore towards the dogmatists was so great, 
that he never designated them by any other but the 
most derisory epithets, such as tpl6wvexol, * old-rou- 
tine-men ;” dpiuvaéovrec, ‘furious lions ;” dpipvpo- 
pouc, ‘‘ contemptible fools,” &c. (Galen, de subfig. 
empir., c. 9, p. 65.-—Sprengel, Hist. Med., vol. 1, p. 
494.) 

Menazcgus (three syllables), the father of- Jocasta. 

Mena@rtes, I. the pilot of the ship Gyas, at the na- 
val games exhibited by Adneas at the anniversary of 
his father’s death. He was thrown into the sea by 
his commander for having so unskilfully steered his 
vessel as to prevent his obtaining the prize in the 
contest. He saved himself by swimming to a rock. 
(Virg., Zin., 5, 161,)—II. An Arcadian, killed by 
Turnus in the war of Auneas. (Id., 12, 517.) 

Menertiives. Vid. Menctius. 

Menaerius, a son of Actor and Avgina after her 
amour with Jupiter. He left his mother and went to 
Opus, where he had, by Sthenele, Patroclus, often call- 
ed from him Menetiades. Mencetius was one of the 
Argonauts. (Apollod., 3, 14.—Hom., Il., 1, 307.— 
Hygin., fab., 97.) 

Menon, a Thessalian commander in the expedition 
of Cyrus the Younger against his brother Artaxerxes. 
He commanded the left wing in the battle of Cunaxa. 
He was entrapped along with the other generals after 
the battle by Tissaphernes, but was not put to death 
with them. Xenophon states that he lived an entire 
year after having had some personal punishment inflict- 
ed, and then met with an end of his existence. (Anab., 
2, 6, 29.) Diodorus states that he was not punished 
with the other generals, because it was thought that he 
was inclined to betray the Greeks, and he was there- 
fore allowed to escape unhurt. (Dvzod.-Sic., 14, 27.) 
Marcellinus, in his life of Thucydides, accuses Xeno- 
phon of calumniating Menon, on account of his enmity 
towards Plato, who was a friend of Menon. (Vie. 
Thucyd., p. 14, ed. Bip. —Schneider, ad Xen., Anab., 
loc. cit.) 

- Menor, I. one of the most faithful friends of Ulys- 
ses, and the person to whom, before his departure for 
Troy, he consigned the charge of his domestic affairs. 
Minerva assumed his form and voice in her exhortation 
to Telemachus, not to degenerate from the valour and 
wisdom of his sire. (Od., 2, 268.) The goddess, 
under the same form, accompanied him to Pylos. 
(Od., 3, 21, seqq.)—II. A very eminent engraver on 

‘»silver, whose country is uncertain. He flourished be- 
fore the burning of the temple at Ephesus, in B.C. 
356, as several of his productions were consumed in 
this conflagration. (Plin., 32,12, 55.—Martial, Ep., 
3, 41.—Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Mera or Mara, a dog of Icarius, who by his cries 
showed Erigone where her murdered father had been 
thrown. Immediately after this discovery the daugh- 
ter hung herself in despair, and the dog pined away, 
and was made a constellation in the heavens, known 
by the name of Canis. (Ovid, Met., 7, 363.—Hygin., 
fab., 130.—Alian, H. A., 7, 28.) - 

Mercurit Promonroriom, the same with the Her- 
“meum Promontorium. A promontory of Africa, on 
the coast of Zeugitana, now Cape Bon. ‘ 

Mercorivs, I. a celebrated god of antiquity, called 
Hermes (‘Epyijc) bythe Greeks. Homer and Hesiod, 
however, style him Hermeias (‘Epuetac) ; and wherever 
the form ‘Epujc¢ occurs in these poets, the passage 
may be regarded as an interpolation, Mercury was 
the messenger of the gods, and of Jupiter in particular ; 
he was.the god of speech, of eloquence; the patron of 
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orators, of merchants, of all dishonest persons, and 
particularly thieves, of travellers, and of shepherds. 
He also presided over highways and crossways, ahd 
conducted the souls of the dead to the world below. 
The Greeks ascribed to their Hermes the invention of 
the lyre, of letters, of commerce, and of gymnastic 
exercises, and they placed his birth either on Mount 
Cerycius in Beeotia, or or) Mount Cyllene in Arca- 
dia. In the Iliad he is called the son of Jupiter 
(24, 333), but his mother is unnoticed. In the later 
legends, however, he is styled the offspring of Jupiter 
and Maia. His infancy was intrusted to the Seasons 
or Hore; but he had hardly been laid in his cradle, 
when he gave a proof of his skill in abstracting the 
property of others, by stealing away the oxen of Ad- 
metus, which Apollo was tending on the banks of 
the Amphrysus. He displayed his thievish propen- 
sities on other occasions also, by depriving Neptune 
of his trident, Venus of her girdle, Mars of his sword, 
Jupiter of his sceptre, and Vulcan of many of the im- 
plements of his art. It was his dexterity that recom- 
mended him to the notice of the gods, and that pro- 
cured for him the office of cup-bearer to Jupiter, in 
which station he was succeeded by Hebe. Jupiter 
presented him with a winged cap (petasus), winged 
sandals (talaria), and a short sword (harpe) bent like 
a scythe. ‘This last he lent on one occasion to Per- 
seus, to enable him to destroy the Gorgon Medusa. 
(Vid. Perseus and Gorgones.) By means of his cap 
and sandals he was enabled to go into whatever part 
of the universe he pleased withthe greatest celerity, 
and, besides, he was permitted to make himself invisi- 
ble, and to assume whatever shape he pleased. He 
was the ambassador and plenipotentiary of the gods, and 
was concerned in all alliances and treaties. He was 
the confidant of Jupiter also in his erotic relations with 
the fair ones of earth, and was often set to watch and 
baffle the jealous schemes of Juno. After inventing 
the lyre, he gave it to Apollo, and received from him 
in exchange the ‘‘ golden three-leafed rod,” the giver 
of wealth and riches. (Vzd. Caduceus.) In the wars 
of the giants against the gods, Mercury showed himself 
brave, spirited, and active.—He delivered Mars from 
the long confinement which he had suffered from the 
Aloide ; he tied Ixion to his wheel in the infernal re- 
gions; he destroyed the hundred-eyed Argus; he sold 
Hercules to Omphale, the queen of Lydia; he con- 
ducted Priam to the tent of Achilles, to redeem the 
body of his son Hector; and he carried the infant 
Bacchus to the nymphs of Nysa. Mercury had many 
surnames and epithets. He was called Cyllenius, Ca- 
duceator, Argiphontes (or the slayer of Argos), Chtho- 
nius (or the god who guides the dead to the world 
below), Agoneus (or the god who, presides over gym- 
nastic exercises), xc. He was father of Autolycus, by 
Chione; Myrtilius, by Cleobula; Libys, by Libya; 
Echion and Eurytus, by Antianira; Cephalus, by 


Creiisa; Prylis, by Issa; Hermaphroditus, by Venus ; 


Eudorus, by Polimela, &c. The Roman. merchants 
yearly celebrated a festival on the the 13th of May, in 
honour of Mercury, in a temple near the Circus Maxi- 
mus. A pregnant sow was then sacrificed, and some- 
times a calf, and particularly the tongues of animals 
were offered. After the votaries had sprinkled them- 
selves with lustral water, they offered prayers to the 
divinity, and entreated him to be favourable to them, and 
to forgive whatever dishonest means they had employed 
in the acquisition of gain—Mercury is usually repre- 
sented with a chlamys or cloak neatly arranged on his 
person, with his petasus or winged cap, and the talaria 
or winged sandals. In his.hand he bears his caduceus 
or staff, with two serpents twined about it, and which 
sometimes has wings at its extremity. The more an- 
cient statues of Mercury were nothing more than 
wooden posts, with a rude head and a pointed beard 
carved on them. They were set up on the roads and 
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footpaths, and in the fields and gardens. The Herme 
were pillars of stone; and the heads of some other 
deity at times took the place of that of Hermes; such 
were the Hermathenz, Hermeracles, and others. ‘The 
veneration in which these. Herme were held by the 
Athenians may be inferred from the odium excited 
against Alcibiades when suspected of having disfigured 
these images.—Hermes or Mercury may be regarded 
as in some degree a personification of the Egyptian 
priesthood. It is in this sense, therefore, that he was 
regarded as the confidant of the gods, their messenger, 
the interpreter of their decrees, the genius who presi- 
ded over science, the conducter of souls ; elevated in- 
deed above the human race, but the minister and the 
agent of celestial natures. He was designated by the 
name Thot. According to. Jablonski (Panth. Aigypt., 
5, 5, 2), the word ‘Thot, Theyt, Thayt, or Thoyt, sig- 
nified in the Egyptian language an assembly, and more 
particularly one composed of sages: and educated per- 
sons, the sacerdotal college of a city or temple. Thus 
the collective priesthood of Egypt, personified and 
considered as unity, was represented by an imaginary 
being, to whom was ascribed the invention of language 
and writing, which he had brought from the skies and 
imparted to man, as well as the origin of geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy, medicine, music, rhythm: the 
institution of religion, sacred processions, the intro- 
duction of gymnastic exercises, and, finally, the less 
indispensable, though not less valuable, arts of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. So many volumes 
were attributed to him, that no human being could 
possibly have composed them. (Fabric., Bublioth. 
Gre@c., 1,12, 85-94.) ‘To him was even accorded the 
honour of discoveries made long subsequent to his ap- 
pearance on earth. All the successive improvements 
in astronomy, and, generally speaking, the labours of 
every age, became his peculiar property, and added to 
his glory. In this way, the names of individuals were 
lost in the numerous order of priests, and the merit 
which each one had acquired by his observations and 
labours turned to the advantage of the whole sacer- 
dotal association, in being ascribed to its tutelary ge- 
nius ; @ genius who, by his double figure, indicated the 
necessity of a double doctrine, of which the more im- 
portant part was to be confined exclusively to the 
’ priests. An individual of this order, therefore, found 
his only recompense in the reputation which he ob- 
tained for the entire caste. To these leading attributes 
of Thoth was joined another, that of protector of com- 
merce; and this, in like manner, was intended to ex» 
press the influence of the priesthood on commercial 
enterprises. Our limits will not permit any far- 
ther development of the various ideas which,’ besides 
those already mentioned, were combined in the imagi- 
nary character of Hermes: his identity, namely, with 
Sirius, the star which served as the precursor of the 
inundation of the Nile, and the terrestrial symbol of 
which was the gazelle, that flies to the desert on the 
rising of the stream; his rank in demonology, as the 
father of spirits and guide of the dead ; his quality of 
incarnate godhead, subject to death; and his cosmo- 
gonical alliance with the generative fire, the light, the 
source of all knowledge, and with water, the principle 
of all fecundity. It is surprising, however, to observe 
how strangely the Grecian spirit modified the Egyptian 
Hermes, to produce the Hermes or Mercury of Hel- 
Jenic mythology. The Grecian Hermes is quite a dif- 
ferent being from the Egyptian. He neither presides 
over the sciences, over writing, over medicine, nor 
over astronomy. He has not composed any divine 
works containing the germe and elements of these sev- 
eral departments of knowledge. The interpreter of 
the gods in Egypt, he isin Greece only their messen- 
ger; and it is by virtue of this latter title that he pre- 
serves his wings, which were among the Egyptians 
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the feet of Saturn serve to explain the wings of Mer- 
cury. Saturn is represented in this state, because it 
requires thirty years nearly to complete its revolution 
round the sun; while Mercury has wings, because this 
planet accomplishes the same revolution in little less 
than three months. “Again, if, in memory of the di- 
rections given by the priests of Ammon to the caravans 
that traversed the desert, the Egyptian Hermes be- 
comes the protector of commerce, the Greeks managed 
to deprive this peculiar attribute of all its gravity. With 
them Hermes or Mercury, by a ludicrous analogy, is 
made the god of fraud and falsehood. Is this a reac- 
tion of the Grecian spirit against the pretensions of a 
sacerdotal order, and one which preserves, at the same 
time, a reminiscence of what the Egyptian Hermes 
was !—It is worthy of remark, moreover, how, even 
when all the sacerdotal attributes of this deity have 
disappeared from the popular belief, they again appear 
in the mystic portion of the early Greek religion which 
the Orphic and Homeric hymns have preserved to us. 
The Hermes of these hymns has nothing in common 
with the Hermes of the Iliad, or even of the Odyssey. 
At one time he recalls to our minds all the peculiar 
qualities of the Egyptian Hermes, at another the 
strange legends of the Hindoo avatars. The dif. 
ference between the sacerdotal and the Greek Her- 
mes becomes very perceptible among the Romans, 
This people first received the sacerdotal Hermes, 
whose worship had been brought into Etruria by the 
Pelasgi previous to the time of Homer; and as 
the earlier Hermes was represented by a column 
(Jablonski, Panth. Aigypt., 5, 5, 15), he became 
with them the god Terminus. When, however, the 
Romans were made acquainted with the twelve great 
deities of the Athenians, they adopted the Grecian 
Hermes under the name of Mercury, preserving at the 
same time the remembrance of their previous tradi-~ 
tions. (Compare Constant, de la Religion, vol. 2, p: 
122, in. notis, ibid., p. 409.—Creuzer's Symbolik, par 
Guigniaut, vol. 1, pt. 1, p. 453, ad., pt. 2, p. 851.)— 
II. Trismegistus, 2 celebrated Egyptian priest and 
philosopher. Manetho distinguishes him from the first 
Hermes or Thot, and says of him (ap. Syncell., p. 
40), that from engraved tables of stone, which had been 
buried in the earth, he translated the sacred characters 
written by the first Mercury, and wrote the explana- 
tions in books, which were deposited in the Egyptian 
temples. He calls him the son of Agathodemon, and) 
adds, that to him are ascribed the restoration of the 
wisdom taught by the first Mercury, and the revival 
of geometry, arithmetic, and the arts among the 
Egyptians. The written monuments of the first Her~ 
mes having been lost or neglected in certain civil 
revolutions or natural calamities, the second Hermes 
recovered them, and made useof them as means of es- 
tablishing his authority. (Herod., 2, 82.— Marsham, 
Chron., p. 241.—Clem. Alex., Strom., 5, p. 242.) 
By an ingenious interpretation of the symbols inscribed 
upon the ancient columns, he impressed the sacred 
sanction of antiquity upon his own institutions ; and, 
to perpetuate their influence upon the minds of the 
people, he committed the columns, with his own in- 
terpretations, to the care of the priesthood. Hence 
he obtained a high degree ‘of respect among the peo- 
ple, and was long revered as the restorer of learning. 
From the tables of the first Hermes he is said to have 
written, as commentaries and explanations, an incred- 
ible number of books. It has been asserted that he 
was the author of more than 20,000 volumes, which 
treated of universal principles, of the nature and orders 
of celestial beings, of astrology, medicine, and other 
topics. For an account of his pretended works, con- 
sult the article Trismegistus. : his 
“Mertones, son of Molus, a Cretan prince, and of 
Melphidis. He had@een among the suitors of Helen, 
and was therefore bound to join in ok i cause 
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against Troy. Meriones assisted Idomeneus in the 
conduct of the Cretan troops, under the character of 
charioteer, and not only distinguished himself by his 
valour, but, at the funeral games in honour of Patro- 
clus, he obtained the prize for archery. (Jl., 2, 651; 
4, 264; 5,59, &c.) 

Mermnin~, the name of a dynasty of kings in Lyd- 
ia, of whom Gyges was the first. The line ended 
with Croesus. They claimed descent from Hercules. 
(Vid. Lydia.) 

Mero, according to the ancient writers, an island 
and state of Ethiopia, Herodotus only mentions the 
city of Meroé, All other writers, however, describe 
Meroé as an island, with a city of the same name. 
It was situated between the Astaboras and Astapus, 
“The Astaboras,” says Agatharchides, ‘‘ which flows 
through Ethiopia, unites its stream with the greater 
Nile, and thereby forms the island of Meroé by flow- 
ing round it. (Huds., Geogr. Min., 1, p. 37.) Stra- 
bo is still more precise. ‘The Nile,” says this geog- 
rapher, ‘receives two great rivers, which run from 
the east out of some lakes, and encompass the great 
island of Meroé. One is called the Astaboras, which 
flows on the eastern side; the other the Astapus, 
Seven hundred stadia above the junction of the Nile 
and the Astaboras is the city of Meroé, bearing the 
same natne as the island.” (Sérab., '786,) <A glance 
at the map, remarks Heeren (Jdeen, vol. 4, p. 3975 
vol. 1, p. 385, Oxford transl.), will immediately show 
where the ancient Meroé may be found. The Asta- 
boras, which flows round it on the eastern side, is the 
present Adbar or Tacazze; the Astapus, which bounds 
it on the left, and runs parallel with the Nile, is the 
Bahr el Abiad, or White Rwer. From these and 
other statements, Heeren comes to the following cone, 
clusions: Jirst: that the ancient island of Meroé is 
the present province of Athar, between the river of 
the same name, or the Tacazze, on the right, and the 
White stream and the Nile on the left. The point 
where the island begins is at the junction of the T'a- 
cazze and the Nile; in the south it is enclosed by a 
branch of the above-mentioned river, the Waldubba, 
and a branch of the Nile, the Bahad, whose sources 
are nearly in the same district, although they flow in 
different directions. It lies between 13° and 18° N. 
lat. In recent times a great part is included in the 
kingdom of Sennaar, while the southern part belongs 
to Abyssinia. — Secondly: Meroé was, therefore, an 
extensive district, surrounded by rivers; whose super- 
ficial contents exceeded those of Sicily rather more 
than one half. It cannot be called an island in the 
strictest sense of the word, because, although it is very 
nearly, it is not completely enclosed by rivers; but it 
was taken for an island of the Nile, because, as Plin 
(5, 9) expressly observes, the various rivers whic 
flow round it were all considered as branches of that 
stream. It becomes, moreover, as we are told by 
Bruce, a complete island in the rainy season, in con- 
sequence of the overflowing of the river,—Thirdly : 
Upon this island stood the city of the same name, It 
is impossible, from the statements of Herodotus, to de- 
termine precisely its site, Fortunately, other writers 
give us more assistance. According to Eratosthenes 
(ap. Strab., l. c.), it lay 700 stadia (about 80 English 
miles) above the junction of the Tacazze or Astabo- 
ras and the Nile. Pliny (6, 29), following the state- 
ments of those st sea Pid had sent to explore it, 
reckons 70 milliaria (63 English miles); and adds 
the important fact, that near it, in the river on the 
right spe going up stream, is the small island ‘Tadu, 
which serves the city as a port. From this it may be 
concluded with certainty, that the city of Meroé was 
not on the Tacazze, as might otherwise be conjec- 
tured from the names of those rivers being 80 unset- 
tled, but on the proper Nile ; its situation, not- 
ee little difference between Pliny and 
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Eratosthenes, may be determined with the nicest ac- 
curacy by the small island just mentioned, which Bruce 
has not omitted to note upon his map. The ancient 
city of Meroé then stood a little below the present 
Shendy, under 17° N, lat., 58° KE, long, Bruce saw 
its ruins from a distance. What Bruee and Burck- 
hardt, however, only saw at a distance and hastily, 
has now been carefully examined by later byarellagpy 
especially Caillaud, and placed before our eyes by 
their drawings. But, although itis probable that the 
true site of Meroé has here been indicated, yet it is 
proper to remark, that antiquaries have differed on 
the subject; some considering the ruins of Mount 
Berkel, considerably farther dows the river, to point 
to the spot. (Mdinb, Review, vol. 41, p, 181,) Mount 
Berkel is situated in Dar Sheyga, near a village called 
Merawe, at about 18° 31’ N, lat., and the ruins are 
nearly of equal extent with those near Shendy. The 
circumstance of the name Merawe has doubtless led 
partly to this idea, but the argument is rendered null 
by the fact mentioned by Caillaud, that a place not 
far from Shendy, covered with remains of ancient 
buildings, is called 1 Meraouy, and similar names 
are by no means uncommon in.many of the provinces 
of the Nile. ‘Che ruins at Mount Berkel, according 
to Caillaud, are probably those of Napata, originally 
the second city, and latterly the capital, of Evhiopia, 
(Long’s Anc. Geogr., p. 78.) The site of the ancient 
city of Meroé is still indicated by the remains of a 
few temples, and of many other edifices of sandstone, 
The whole extent, according to Caillaud, amounts to 
nearly 4000 feet, The plain allowed sufficient room 
for a much larger city, and that the city itself was 
larger than what is here stated cannot for a moment 
be doubted. 
1. Religion of Meroe. 

From the observations of travellers who have care 
fully examined the ruins of Meroé, we arrive at the 
important deduction, that this region was once inhab- 
ited by a people equally as far advanced in refinement 
as the Egyptians, and whose style of architecture and 
religious ceremonies, a8 portrayed on the remains of 
that architecture, bear a close resemblance to those 
of Egypt. All this becomes extremely interesting 
when we call to mind what is stated by many of the 
ancient writers, that Meroé was the cradle of the re- 
ligious and political institutions of Egypt; that here 
the arts and sciences arose; that here hieroglyphic 
writing was discovered; and that temples and pyra- 
mids had already sprung up in this quarter, while 
Rgypt still camauiae ignorant of their existence, It 
stands a8 an incontrovertible fact, remarks Hoeren 
(Ideen, vol. 4, p, 419; vol. 1, p, 406, Oxford transl.), 
that, besides the pastoral and hunting tribes, which 
led a nomade life to the west of the Nile, and still 
more to the east, as far as the Arabian Gulf, there 
existed a cultivated people near this stream, in the 
valley through which it flows, who had fixed abodes, 
built cities, temples, and sepulchres, and whose re- 
mains even now, after the i of #0 many centile 
ries, still excite our astonishment, It may farther be 
stated as 4 certainty, that the civilization of this pede 

le was, in an capecial manner, connected with their re= 
igion; that is, with the worship of certain deities, 

e remains of their foundation prove this too clearly 


for any doubt to be entertained on the subject, This 
religion, upon the whole, is not uncertain, It was 
the worship of Ammon and his kindred goda, The 


circle of these deities was very nearly of the same ox- 
tent as that of Olympus among the Greeks; it might, 
ean, be somewhat larger, It became extended 
y the appearance of the same deity in different rela- 
tions, and consequently with changed att Ay OAPO- 
cially with different head-ornamenta, and, 


under 
various forms, Without digressing into a detailed 
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description of particular deities, we may venture a step 
farther, adds the same writer, without fear of contradic- 
tion, and assert that this worship had its origin in nat- 
ural religion connected with agriculture. ‘The great 
works of nature were revered accordingly as they pro- 
moted or’retarded and hindered this. It seems. nat- 
ural that the sun and moon, so far as they determined 
the seasons and the year, the Nile and the earth as 
sources of fruitfulness, the sandy deserts as the oppo- 
sers of it, should all be personified. One thing is re- 
markable, namely, that of all the representations of 
Nubia yet known, there is not one which, according 
to our notions, is offensive to decency. But this wor- 
ship had, besides, as we know with certainty, a sec- 
ond element, oracles. Ammon was the original ora- 
cle-god of Africa: if afterward, as was the case in 
Egypt, other deities delivered oracles, yet they were 
of his race, of his kindred. Even beyond Egypt we 
hear of the oracles of Ammon. ‘The only gods wor- 
shipped in Meroé,” says Herodotus (2, 29), ‘are 
Zeus and Dionysos” (which he himself explains to be 
Ammon and Osiris). ‘They also have an oracle of 
Ammon, and undertake their expeditions when and 
how the god commands.” How these oracles were 
delivered we learn partly from history, partly from 
Tepresentations on monuments. - In the sanctuary 
stands a ship; upon it many holy vessels; but, above 
all, in the midst a portable tabernacle, surrounded with 
curtains, which may be drawn back. In this is an 
image of the god, set, according to Diodorus (2, 199), 
in precious stones; nevertheless, according to one 
account, it could have no human shape. — (Curtius, 
4,7. “ Umbilico similis.”) This statement of Cur- 
tius, however, is incorrect, not only because contra- 
dicted by the passage just quoted from Diodorus, but 
also because we see, on one of the common monu- 
ments a complete portrait of Ammon.—The ship iin 
the great temples seems to have been very magnifi- 
cent. Sesostris presented one to the temple of Am- 
mon at Thebes, made of cedar, the inside of cedar 
and the outside of gold. (Diod., 1,57.) The same 
was hung about with silver goblets. When the ora- 
cle was to be consulted, it was carried around by a 
body of priests in procession, and from certain move- 
ments, either of the god or of the ship, both of which 
’ the priests had well under their command, the omens 
were gathered, according to which the high-priest then 
delivered the oracle. This ship is often represented, 
both upon the Nubian and Egyptian monuments, some- 
times standing still, and sometimes carried in proces- 
sion; but never anywhere except in the innermost 
sanctuary, which was its resting-place. Upon the 
Nubian monuments hitherto made known we discover 
this in two places; at Asseboa and Derar, and on each 
twice. Those of Asseboa:are both standing» In one 
the tabernacle is veiled, but upon the other it is with- 
out a curtain. (Gau, plate xlv., B.) Ammon ap- 
pears in the same sitting upon a couch; before him 
an altar with gifts. (Gau, plate xlv., 4.) Upon one 
the king is kneeling before the ship at his devotions ; 
in the other he is coming towards it with an offering 
of frankincense. In the sanctuary of the rock monu- 
ment at Derar we also discover it twice. Once in 
procession, borne by a number of priests (Gau, plate 
li, C.); the tabernacle is veiled, the king meets it, 
- bringing frankincense: the other time at rest. (Jbid., 
plate lil.) These processions are not only seen upon 
the great: Egyptian temples at Phile, Elephantis, and 
Thebes, but also in the great Oasis. (Description 
de PEgypte, pl. xiii., xxxvii., Ixix.) These oracles 
were certainly the main support of this religion ; and 
if we connect. with them the local features of the coun- 
tries, it will at once throw a strong light upon its ori- 
gin. Fertility is here, ‘as well as in Egypt, confined 
to the borders of the Nile. Ata very short distance 
from it the desert begins. How could it, then, be 
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otherwise than that crowds of men should congregate 
on the borders of the stream where the dhourra, al- 
most the only corn here cultivated, would grow? And, 
if they could satisfy their first cravings with the pro- 
duce of this scanty space, was not the rise of a natural 
religion, referring to it, just what might be expected ? 
Add to all this, however, another circumstance highly 
important. Meroé was, besides, the chief mart for 
the trade of these regions. It was the grand empo- 
rium of the caravan trade between Ethiopia, the north 
of Africa, and Egypt, as well as of Arabia Felix and 
even India. (Heeren, Ideen, vol. 4, p. 423; vol. 1, p. 
411, Oxford transl.) 


2. Government and General Mistory of Meroé. 


Meroé, according to the accounts of the ancient 
writers, was a city which had its settled constitution 
and laws, its ruler and government. But the form of 
this state was one which we too often find among the 
kingdoms of these southern regions; it was a hie- 
rarchy ; the government was in the hands of a race or 
caste of priests, who chose from among themselves a 
king. Diodorus’s account of them, which is the most 
extensive and accurate that we have, is here given. 
“The laws of the Ethiopians,” says he, speaking of 
Meroé (3, 5), ‘“‘ differ in many respects from those of 
other nations, but in none so much as in the election 
of their kings, which is thus managed. The priests 
select the most distinguished of their own order, and 
upon whichever of these the god (Jupiter Ammon) 
fixes, as he is carried in procession, he is acknowl- 
edged king by the people ; who then fall down and 
adore him as a god, because he is placed over the gov- 
ernment by the choice of the gods. The person thus 
selected immediately enjoys all the prerogatives which 
are conceded to him by the laws, in respect to his 
mode of life; but he can neither reward nor punish 
any one beyond what the usages of their forefathers 
and the laws.allow. It is a custom among them to 
inflict upon no subject the sentence of death, even 
though he should be legally condemned to that pun- 
ishment ; but they send to the malefactor one of the 
servants of justice, who bears the symbol of death. 
When the criminal sees this, he goes immediately to 
his own house, and deprives himself of life. The 
Greek custom of escaping punishment by flight into a 
neighbouring country is not there permitted. It is 
said that the mother of one who would have attempted 
this strangled him with her own girdle, in order to save 
her family from that greater ignominy. But the most 
remarkable of all their institutions is that which re- 
lates to the death of the king. The priests at Meroé, 
for example, who attend to the service of the gods, 
and hold the highest rank, send a messenger to the 
king with an order to die. They make known to him 
that the gods command this, and that mortals should 
not withdraw from their decrees; and perhaps added 
such reasons as could not be controverted by weak un- 
derstandings, prejudiced by custom, and unable to op- 
pose anything thereto.” Thus far Diodorus. The 
government continued in this original state till the pe- 
riod of the second Ptolemy, and its catastrophe is not 
less remarkable than its foundation. By its increased 
intercourse with Egypt, the light of Grecian philoso- 
phy penetrated into the interior of Africa. Ergame- 
nes, at that time king of Meroé, tired of being priest- 
ridden, fell upon the priests in their sanctuary, put 
them to death, and became effectually a sovereign. 
(Diodorus, 3, 6.)—Of the history of this state previ- 
ous to the revolution just mentioned, but very scanty 
information has been preserved; but yet enough to 
show its high antiquity and its early aggrandizement. 
Pliny tells us (6, 35) that “ Ethiopia was ruined by its 
wars with Egypt, which it sometimes subdued and 
sometimes served; it was powerful and illustrious even 
as far back as the Trojan war, when ae reigned, 
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At the time of his sovereignty,” he continues, “‘ Meroe 
is said to have contained 250,000 soldiers and 400,000 
artificers. They still reckon there forty-five kings.” 
Though these accounts lose themselves in the darkness 
of tradition, yet we may, by tracing history upward, dis- 
cover some certain chronological data. In the Persian 
period Meroé was certainly free and independent, and 
an important state ; otherwise Cambyses would hardly 
have made so great preparations for his unfortunate ex- 
pedition. (Herod., 2, 25.) The statement of Strabo, 
according to which Cambyses reached Meroé, may per- 
haps be brought to accord with that of Herodotus, if we 
understand him to mean northern Meroé, near Mount 
Berkel.—During the last dynasty of the Pharaohs at 
Sais, under Psammetichus and his successors, the 
kingdom of Meroé not only resisted his yoke, although 
his son Psammis undertook an expedition against 
Ethiopia; but we have an important fact, which gives 
a clew to the extent of the empire at that time towards 
the south; the emigration of the Egyptian warrior- 
caste. These migrated towards Meroe, whose ruler 
assigned them dwellings about the sources of the Nile, 
in the province of Gojam, whose restless inhabitants 
were expelled their country. (Herod., 2, 30.) The 
dominions of the ruler of Meroé, therefore, certainly 
reached so far at that time, though his authority on 
the borders fluctuated in consequence of the pastoral 
hordes roving thereabout, and could only be fixed by 
colonies. Let us go a century farther back, between 
800 and 700 B.C., and we shall mount to the flourish- 
ing periods of this empire, contemporaneous with the 
divided kingdoms of Israel and Judah; especially with 
the reign of Hezekiah, and the time of Isaiah, 750- 
‘700, where we shall consequently have a light from the 
Jewish annals, and the oracles of the prophets, in con- 
nexion with Herodotus. This is the period in which 
the three mighty rulers, Sabaco, Seuechus, and Tar- 
haco started up as conquerors, and directed their 
weapons against Egypt, which, at least Upper Kgypt, 
became an easy prey, from the unfortunate troubles 
preceding the dodecarchy having just taken place. Ac- 
cording to Husebius (Chron., vol. 2, p. 181.—Com- 
pare Marsham, p. 435), Sabaco reigned twelve, Seu- 
echus also twelve, and Tarhaco twenty years: but by 
Herodotus, who only mentions Sabaco, to whom he 
gives a reign of fifty years, this name seems to des- 
ignate the whole dynasty, which not unfrequently fol- 
lows that of its founder. Herodotus expressly says 
that he had quitted Hgypt at the command of his ora- 
cle in Ethiopia (2, 137, seqq.). It may therefore be 
seen, by the example of this conqueror, how great their 
dependance must have been, in their native country, 
upon the oracle of Ammon, when even the absent 
monarch, as ruler of a conquered state, yielded obedi- 
ence to it. Sabaco, however, is not represented by 
him as a barbarian or tyrant, but as a benefactor to the 
community by the construction of dams. .The chro- 
nology of Seuechus and Tarhaco is determined by the 
Jewish history. Seuechus was the contemporary of 
Hosea, king of Israel, whose reign ended in 722, and 
of Salmanassar (2 Kings,17, 4; 19, 9). Tarhaco 
was the contemporary of his successor Sennacherib, 


and deterred him, in the year 714 B.C., from the in-- 


vasion of Egypt merely by the rumour of his advance 
against him. (2 Kings,19, 9.) His name, however, 
dees not seem to have been unknown to the Greeks. 
_Eratosthenes (ap. Strabo, 680) mentions him as a con- 
queror who had penetrated into Hurope, and as far as 
the Pillars of Hercules; that is, as a great conqueror. 
Certainly, therefore, the kingdom of Meroé must have 
ranked about this time as an important state. And 
we shall find this to be the case if we go about 200 
years farther back, to the time of Asa, the great-grand- 
son of Solomon, but who nevertheless mounted the 
throne of Judah within twenty years after his grand- 
saga’ si Against him, it is said im the 
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Jewish annals, went out Zerah, the Ethiopian, with a 
host of a hundred thousand men and three hundred 
chariots. (2 Chron.,14, 9.) Although this number 
signifies nothing more than a mighty army, it yet af- 
fords a proof of the mightiness of the empire, which at 
that time probably comprised Arabia Felix; but the 
chariots of war, which were never in use in Arabia, 
prove that the passage refers to Ethiopia. Zerah’s ex- 
pedition took place in the early part of Asa’s reign ; 
consequently, about 950 B.C. ; and as such an empire 
could not be quite a new one, we are led by undoubt- 
ed historical statements up to the period of Solomon, 
about 1000 B.C.; and, as this comes near to the Tro- 
jan period, Pliny’s statements, though only resting on 
mythi, obtain historical weight. F'arther back than 
this, the annals of history are silent; but the monu- 
ments now begin to speak, and confirm that high an- 
tiquity which general opinion and the traditions of 
Meroé attribute to this state. The name of Ramesses 
or Sesostris has already been found upon many of the 
Nubian monuments, and that he was the conqueror of 
Ethiopia is known from history. (Herod., 2, 110.— 
Strabo, 791.) The period in which he flourished can- 
not be placed later than 1500 years before the Christian 
era. But the name of Thutmosis, belonging to the 
preceding dynasty, has also been found in Nubia, and 
that assuredly upon one of the most ancient monu- 
ments of Armada. But in this sculpture, as well as 
in the procession, representing the victory over Ethio- 
pia in the offering of the booty, there appears a degree 
of civilization which shows an acquaintance with the 
peaceful arts ; they must consequently be attributed 
to a nation that had long been formed. We thus ap- 
proach the Mosaic period, in which the Jewish tradi- 
tions ascribe the conquest of Meroé to no less a person 
than Moses himself. (Joseph., Ant. Jud., 2,10.) The 
traditions of the Ngyptian priesthood also agree in this, 
that Meroé, in Ethiopia, laid the foundation of the most 
ancient states. Ina state whose government differed 
so widely from anything that we have been accustom- 
ed to, it is reasonable to swppose that the same would 
happen with regard to the people or subjects. We 
cannot expect a picture here that will bear any simili- 
tude to the civilized nations of Europe. Meroé rather 
resembled in appearance the larger states of interior 
Africa at the present day ; a number of small nations, 
of the most opposite habits and manners—some with, 
and some without settled abodes—form there what is 
called an empire; although the general political band 
which holds them together appears loose, and is often 
scarcely perceptible. In Meroé this band was of a 
twofold nature; religion, that is, a certain worship, 
principally resting upon oracles, and commerce; un- 
questionably the strongest chains by which barbarians 
could be fettered, except forcible subjugation. The 
rites of that religion, connected with oracles, satisfied 
the curious and superstitious, as did trade the cravings 
of their sensual appetites. Eratosthenes has handed 
us down an accurate picture of the inhabitants of Me- 
roé in his time (ap. Strab., 821). According to his 
account, the island comprised a variety of people, of 
whom some followed agriculture, some a nomade, pas- 
toral life, and others hunting; all of them choosing 
that which was best adapted to the district in which 
they lived. (Heeren, Ideen, vol. 4, p. 433; Oxford 
transl., vol. 1, p. 420.) 


3. Commerce of Meroé. ; 


The ruling priest-caste in Meroé seem to have sent 
out colonies, who carried along with them the service 
of their gods, and became the founders of states. One 
of these colonies, according to the express testimony 
of Herodotus (2, 42), was Ammonium in the Libyan 
desert, which had not merely 4 temple and an oracle, 
but probably formed a state in which the priest-easte, 
as in Meroé, continued a ruling race, and chose a king 
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from their own body. Ammonium served as a rest- 
ing-place for the caravans passing from northern A fri- 
ca to Meroé. Another still earlier settlement of this 
kind was very probably Thebes in Upper Egypt. The 
circumstance of a town flourishing to such an extent 
in the midst of a desert, of the same worship of 
Ammon, of the all-powerful priest-caste, and its per- 
manent connexion with Meroé (united with which it 
founded Ammonium), conjoined with the express as- 
sertion of the Ethiopians that they were the founders 
(Diod., 3,3), gives to this idea a degree of probability 
bordering on certainty. The whole aspect of the cir- 
cumstances connected with this wide-spread priest- 
caste gains a clearer light, if we consider Ammonium, 
Thebes, and Meroé the chief places of the African 
caravan trade; in this view of the subject, the dark- 
ness of Algypto-Ethiopian antiquity is cleared up, as 
in the hands of this priest-caste the southern caravan 
trade was placed, and they founded the proud tem- 
ples and palaces along the banks of the Nile, and the 
great trading edifices, which served their gods for 
sanctuaries, themselves for dwellings, and their cara- 
vans for places of rest. To this caste, the states of 
Meroé and Upper Egypt very probably owed their 
foundation ; except, indeed, that Egypt was much more 
exposed to the crowding in of foreign relations from 
Asia, than Meroé, separated as this last was from oth- 
er countries by deserts, seas, and mountains. The 
close connexion, in high antiquity, between Ethiopia 
and upper Egypt, is shown by the circumstance that 
the oldest Egyptian states derived their origin partly 
from Abyssinia ; that Thebes and Meroé founded, in 


common, a colony in Libya; that Ethiopian conquer-_ 


ors several times advanced into Egypt,-and, on the 
other hand, that Egyptian kings undertook expeditions 
to Ethiopig ; that in both countries a similar worship, 
similar manners and customs, and similar symbolical 
writing were found ; and that the discontented soldier- 
caste, when offended by Psammetichus, emigrated into 
Ethiopia. By the Ethiopians Egypt was likewise pro- 
fusely supplied with the productions of the southern 
countries. Where else, indeed, could it have ob- 
tained those aromatics and spices with which so many 
thousands of its dead were annually’ embalmed? 
_ Whence those perfumes which bummed upon its altars ? 
Whence that immense quantity of cotton in which 
the inhabitants clothed themselves, and which Egypt 
itself furnished but sparingly? Whence, again, that 
early report in Egypt of the Ethiopian gold-countries, 
which Cambyses sought after, and lost half his army 
in the fruitless speculation? Whence the quantity of 
ivory and ebony which adorned the oldest works of art 
of the Greeks as well as of the Hebrews? Whence, 
especially, that early extension of the Ethiopian name, 
which shines in the traditionary history of so many 
nations, and which the Jewish poets as well as the 
oldest. Greek bards have celebrated? Whence all 
this, if the deserts which bordered on Ethiopia had 
always kept the inhabitants isolated from those of 
more northern countries ’—At a later period, in the 
time of Ptolemy I., it is astonishing how completely 
that able prince had established the trade between his 
own country, India, Ethiopia, and Arabia. The series 
of magnificent and similar monuments, interrupted on 
the frontiers of Egypt, near Elephantine, and recom- 
mencing on the southern side of the African desert, at 
Mount Berkel, and especially at Meroé, to be contin- 
ued to Axum and Azab, certainly denote a people of 
similar civilization and activity. Meroé was the first 
fertile country after crossing the Libyan desert, and 
formed a natural resting-place for the northern cara- 
vans. It was likewise the natural mart for the pro- 
ductions of inner Africa, which were brought for the 
use of the northern portion, and was reckoned the 


_ outermost of the countries which produced gold, while | 


by the navigable rivers surrounding it on all sides, it 
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had a ready communication with the more southern 
countries (Diod., 1, 83). As ready, owing to the 
moderate distance, was its connexion with Arabia Fe- 
lix; and so long as Yemen remained in possession of 
the Arabian and Indian trade, Meroé was the natural 
market-place for the Arabian and Indian wares in Af- 
rica. The route which led in antiquity from Meroé 
to the Arabian Gulf and Yemen, is not designated by 
any historian : the commerce between those nations 
being indicated only by monumental traces which the 
hand of time has not been able to destroy. Imme- 
diately between Meroé and the gulf are situated the 
ruins of Axum, and at the termination of the route, 
on the coast opposite to Arabia Felix, are those of 
Azab or Saba. Heeren, from whom the above ideas 
are principally borrowed, deduces the following con- 
clusions from @ review of the entire subject.—1. That 
in the earlier ages, a commercial intercourse existed 
here between the countries of southern Asia and Afri- 
ca; between India and Arabia, Ethiopia, Libya, and 
Egypt, which was founded upon their mutual neces- 
sities, and became the parent of the civilization of 
these nations.—2. That the principal seat of this in- 
ternational commerce was Meroé ; and its chief route 
is distinguished by a chain of ruins reaching from the 
shores of the Indian Ocean to the Mediterranean : 
Axum and Azab being links in this chain between 
Arabia Felix and Meroe; Thebes and Ammonium be- 
tween Meroé, Egypt, and Carthage.—3. That chief pla- 
ces for trade were at the same time settlements of 
that priest-caste, which, as the ruling tribe, had ‘its 
chief residence at Meroé, and sent out colonies thence, 
who became builders of towns and temples, and, at the 
same time, founders of new states.—The conductors 
of this caravan trade in Africa, as in Asia, were the 
Nomadic shepherd-nations. Men accustomed to fix- 
ed residences and to dwellings in towns were not 
adapted for the restless caravan-life, especially on ac- 
count of the attention necessary for the camels, and 
for the loading and unloading of wares. ; It was better 
suited to Nomadic nations. In the case of the Car- 
thaginian caravans, we know that they were managed 
by the Nomadic Lotophagi and Nasamones, as the car- 
avans were by the Midianites and Edomites in Arabia: 
this is historically proved, and it is probable that it 
was the case on the great commercial road from Am- 
monium to Azab, as similar Nomadic tribes are still 
found on the coast of the Arabian Gulf—Meroé had 
mines not only of silver and gold, but also of copper 
and even of iron itself. (Diod., 1, 33.) 


4. Influence of Meroé on Egyptian cwilization. 


Everything seems to favour the supposition that 
Meroé gave religion and the arts of civilized life to 
the valley of the Nile. The following are some of 
the principal arguments in support of this opinion: 1. 
The concurrent testimony of the ancient writers.—2. 
The progress of civilization in Egypt from south to 
north ; for the Delta, the part of Egypt contiguous to 
Arabia, appears to have been originally uninhabitable, 
except a small space about the extremities of the 
marsh ; and history asserts that the inhabitants of up- 
per Egypt descended and drained the country.—3. 
The improbability that an Arabian colony would have 
crossed Syria from Babylon to Suez, and wandered so 
far south as Thebes to found its first settlement.—4. 
The radical difference between the Coptic and Arabic — 
languages, which existed even in the days of Abra- 
ham. (Murray, Appendix to Bruce, book 2, p. 479.) 
—5. The trade from the straits of Babelmandel by 
Azab, Axum, Meroé, and Upper Egypt. If this trade 
be as old as from the remarks previously made it 
would seem to be, we may consider Ethiopia as one 
of the first seats of international trade, or, in other 
words, of civilization; for an exchange of wares 
would lead to an exchange of ideas, sare recipro- 
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cal communication would necessarily -give rise to 


moral and intellectual improvement.—6. The curious: 


fact, that the images of some of the Egyptian gods 
were at certain times conveyed up the Nile, from their 
temples to others in Ethiopia ; and, after the conclu- 
sion of a festival, were brought back again into Egypt. 
(Eustath., ad Il., 1, 424.)—7. The very remarkable 
character of some of the Egyptian paintings, in which 
black (or, more correctly, dark-coloured) men are rep- 
resented in the costume of priests, as conferring on 
certain red figures, similarly habited, the instruments 
and symbols of the sacerdotal office. ‘“ This singular 
representation,” says Mr. Hamilton, “which is often 
repeated in all the Egyptian temples, but only here at 
Phile and at Elephantine with this distinction of col- 
our, may very naturally be supposed to commemorate 
the transmission of religious fables and the social in- 
stitutions from the tawny Ethiopians to the compara- 
tively fair Egyptians.”—8. Other paintings of nearly 
the same purport. Jn the temple of Phile, the sculp- 
tures frequently depict two persons, who equally repre- 
sent the characters and symbols of Osiris, and two per- 
sons equally answering to those of Isis; but in both 
cases one is invariably much older than the other, and 
appears, to be the superior divinity. Mr. Hamilton 
conjectures that such figures represent the communi- 
cation of religious rites from Ethiopia to Egypt, and 
the inferiority of the Egyptian Osiris. In these delin- 
eations there is a very marked and positive distinction 
between the dark figures and those of fairer complex- 
ion; the former are most frequently conferring the 
symbols of divinity and sovereignty on the other.—9. 
The very interesting fact recorded by Diodorus, name- 
ly, that the knowledge of picture-writing in Ethiopia 
was not a privilege confined solely to the caste of 
priests as in Egypt, but that every one might attain it 
as freely as they might in Egypt the writing in com- 
mon use. A proof at once of the earlier use of pic- 
ture-writing, or hieroglyphics, in Meroé than in Egypt, 
and also of its being applied to the purposes of trade. 
—10. The more .ancient form of the pyramid, ap- 
proaching that of the primeval mound, occurs more to 
the south than the rectilinear form. Thus the pyra- 
mids of Saccara are older in form than those of Djiza, 
another proof of architecture’s having come in from 
the countries to the south. (Clarke’s Travels, vol. 
5, p. 220, Lond. ed.)\—From this body of evidence, 
then, we come to the conclusion, that the same race 
which ruled in Ethiopia and “Meroé ‘spread themselves 
by colonies, in the first instance, to Upper Egypt ; that 
these latter colonies, in consequence of their great 
prosperity, became in their turn the parents of others ; 
and as in all this they followed the course of the river, 
there gradually became founded a succession of colo- 
nies in the valley of the Nile, which, according to the 
usual custom of the ancient world, were probably, at 
first, independent of each other, and therefore formed 
just so many little states. Though, with the promul- 
gation of their religion, either that of Ammon himself, 
or of his kindred deities and temple-companions, after 
whom even the settlements were named, the extension 
of trade was the principal motive which tempted colo- 
nists from Meroé to the countries beyond the desert; 
yet there were many other causes, such as the fertil- 
ity of the land, and the facility of making the rude na- 
tive tribes subservient to themselves, which, in a pe- 
_ riod of tranquillity, must have promoted the prosperity 
and accelerated the gradual progress of this coloniza- 
tion. The advantages which a large stream offers, by 
facilitating the means of communication, are so great, 
that it is a common occurrence in the history of the 
world to see civilization spreading on their banks. The 
shores of the Euphrates and Tigris, of the Indus and 
Ganges, of the Kiangh and Hoangho, afford us as plain 
proofs of this as the banks of the Nile. (Heeren, Ideen, 
vol. 5, p. ane’ seqq- ; Oxford transl., vol. 2, p. 110.) 
ev 
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—As to the origin of the civilization of Meroé itself, 
all is complete uncertainty; though it is generally sup- 
posed to have been derived from the plains of India. 
The reader may consult on this subject the work of 
Von Bohlen, Das alte Indien, mit besonderer Ruck- 
sicht auf ASgypten, vol. 1, p. 119, seqq. 

Meroprs, I. one of the Pleiades. She married Sis- 
yphus, son of A®olus, before her transformation into 2 
star; and it was fabled that, in the constellation of the 
Pleiades, Merope appears less ]uminous than her sister- 
stars, through shame at having been the only one of 
the number that had wedded a mortal. Other mythol- 
ogists relate the same of Electra. Schwenck sees in 
the union of Merope with Sisyphus a symbolical allu- 
sion to Corinthian navigation. (Schwenck, Skizzen, 
p- 19.—Compare Welcker, Aisch., Tril., p. 555.—AId. 
1b., p. 573.)—II. A daughter of Cypselus, who mar- 
ried Cresphontes, king of Messenia, by whom she-had 
three children. Her husband and two of her children 
were murdered by Polyphontes. The murderer wish- 
ed her to marry him, and she would have been obliged 
to comply had not Epytus or Telephontes, her third 
son, avenged his father’s death by assassinating Poly- 
phontes. (Apollod., 2, 6.—Pausan., 4, 3.) 

Merops, a king of the island of Cos, who married 
Clymene, one of the Oceanides. He was changed into 
an eagle, and placed among the constellations. (Ovid, 
Met., 1, 763.) 

Meros, a mountain of India sacred to Jupiter. It 
is said to have been in the neighbourhood of Nysa, and 
to have been named from the circumstance of Bacchus’s 
being enclosed in the thigh (yp6¢) of Jupiter. This 
attempt at etymology, however, is characteristic of the 
Grecian spirit, which found traces of their nation and 
language in every quarter of the world. The mount- 
ain in question is the famous Merw of Indian mythol- 
ogy. (Creuzer’s Symbolik, vol. 1, p. 537.) 

MespmpriA, a maritime town of Thrace, east of the 
mouth of the Nessus, now Mesevria or Mesera. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus (7, 108), it was a settlement of 
the Samothracians.—Von Humboldt notices the ter- 
minations of magus, briga, and briva, appended to the 
names of towns, as undoubtedly Celtic. He refers to 
the same source the termination dria. which is met 
with in the geography of Thrace, as, for example, in 
the cities of Selymbria and Mesembria. He thinks 
that. the Basque iri and wri aré also connected with 
this ; and that we can go no farther than to say that 
there was an old root bri or bro, expressing land, hab- 
itation, settlement, with which the Teutonic burg and 


the Greek mdpyo¢ may have been originally connected. 


In the Welsh and Breton languages, bro is still, he 
says, not only a cultivated field, but generally a coun- 
try or district ; and the scholiast on Juyenal (Sat., 8, 
234) explains the name of Allobroges as signifying 
strangers, men from another land, “‘ guoniam broga 
Galli agrum dicunt ; alla autem aliud.” (Vid., how- 
ever, Allobroges.—Arnold’s Rome, p. xxii.) 

Meseng, I. an island in the Tigris, where Apamea 
was built. It is now Digel. (Strab.,in Huds., G. 
M., 2, p. 146.—Plin., 6, 31.—Steph. Byz., p. 91, n. 
8.)—IL. Another, enclosed between the canal of Bas- 
ra and the Pasitigris, and which is called in the Orien- 
tal writers Perat-Miscan, or “the Mesene of the Eu- 
phrates,” to distinguish it from the Mesene of the Ti- 
pris. The term Mesene is a Greek one, and refers to 
land enclosed between two streams. (Philostorgius, 
3, 7.—Cellarius, Geogr. Antig., vol. 1, p. 641, ed. 
Schwartz.) 

_ Mesomepes, a poet, a native of Crete. He was a 
freedman of the Emperor Hadrian’s, and one of his fa- 
vourites, and wrote a eulogium on Antinotis. Ha- 
drian’s successor, the philosophic Antoninus, made it 
a duty to restore order and economy into the finances 
of the empire; and, among other things, he stopped 
the salaries which had been allowed to the useless 
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courtiers with whom the palace of Hadrian had swarm- 
ed.’ It was-on this occasion that the stipend allowed 
to Mesomedes suifered a reduction. (Jul. Cap., Vit. 
Ant. Pi, c. 7.)\—We have two epigrams of this poet’s 
in the Anthology, and also a-piece of a higher charac- 
ter,a Hymn to Nemesis, Judging from this last spe- 
cimen, Mesomedes must have possessed talents of no 
mean order. The Hymn to Nemesis was published 
for the first time, with ancient musical notes, by Fell, 
at the end of his edition of Aratus, Oxon., 1762, 8vo. 
It was subsequently given by Burette in the 5th vol. 
of the Mem. de ? Acad. des Inscr., &c., by Brunck in 
his Analecta, and by Snedorf in his work, ‘‘ De Hym- 
nis veterum Grecorum,” Hafn., 1786, 8vo. (Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p. 51.) 

Mesoporamia, an extensive province of Asia, the 
Greek name of which denotes between the rivers (from 
péoo¢ and woraudc.) It was situate between the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris. The name itself, however, 
does not appear to have been given to this tract prior 
to the Macedonian conquest. The southern part of 
Mesopotamia Xenophon calls Arabia (Anab., 1, 5, 1); 
and other writers included this country, especially the 
northern part, under the general name of Syria. (Stra- 
bo, 737.) ‘The Romans always regarded Mesopotamia 
as a mere division of Syria: (Mela, 1, 11.—Plin., 5, 
13.) It is called by the Arabs at the present day 
Al Jezira, or “the:island.” In scripture it is styled 
Aram and Aramaa; but as Aramialso signifies Syria, 
it is denominated, for distinction’ sake, Aram Naha- 
raim, or the “Syria of the rivers.” It was first peo- 
pled by Aram, the father of the Syrians, though little 
18 known of its history till it became a province of the 
Persian empire. Cushan-rishthathaim, who is men- 
tioned in Judges (3, 8, 10) as king of Mesopotamia, 
appears to have been only a petty prince of a district 
east of the Euphrates. In the time of Hezekiah, the 
different states of Mesopotamia were subject to the 
Assyrians (2 Kings,19, 13), and subsequently belonged 
in succession to the Chaldean, Persian, and Syro-Ma- 
cedonian monarchies. — Mesopotamia, which inclines 
from ‘the southeast to the northwest, commenced at 
Jat. 33° 20’ N., and terminated near N. lat. 37° 30’. 
Towards the south it extended as far as the bend form- 
ed by the Euphrates at Cunaxa, and to the wall of 
Semiramis, which separated it from Mesene. To- 
wards the north it was bounded by a part of Mount 
Taurus. The northern part of Mesopotamia, which 
extended as far as the Chaboras, a tributary of the Eu- 
phrates, is mountainous, and for the most part fruitful. 


The southern portion consists chiefly of reddish hills, 
-fand deserts without any trees, except liquorice-wood ; 


frdm. the rivers, a dearth of food and water. 
_ the-parched steppes or table-lands, where, the simoom 


. the earliest times wandered. 


» 


and, like the desert of Arabia, suffers, ata distance 
Here, on 


often breathes destruction, hordes of Arabs have from 
When history, therefore, 
speaks of the Romans and Persians as possessing Mes- 
‘opotamia; we must understand the northern part, which 
abounded in all the necessaries of life. The inhabi- 
tants of this portion, who still speak an Armeno-Syriac 
dialect, were called among themselves Mygdonians, 
and their district was known by the name of Mygdo- 
nia: (Polyb., 5, 51.— Steph. Byz., s. v.) Subse- 
quently, under the Syro-Macedonian monarchy, it took 
the name of Anthemusia. (Amm. Marcell., 14, 9.— 
Eutrop., 8, 2.—Sextus Rufus, c. 20.) In the time 
of the Parthian sway, about 120 B.C., an Arab sheik, 
Osroes, took possession of the northwestern part of the 
land, wresting @ principality in this quarter from the 
Seleucide of Syria. This district then assumed the 
name of Osroene. (Steph. Byz., s. v.—Procop., Pers., 
t T. 17.—Amm. Marcell., 14, 3.) Mesopotamia was fre- 
‘quently the scene of warlike operations, especially be- 
~ tween the Parthians and Romans, who here lost Cras- 
sus, and aS the latter nation and the new Per- 
3 5 


‘age of the tributary kings and 
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sians. After remaining for some time a Roman proy- 
ince, it fell under the power of the new Persian king- 
dom, and then successively under the Saracens and 
Turks. The oppression of the Turkish government 
has so altered the appearance of this large tract of 
country, that these fruitful plains, which once were 
covered with cities, now scarcely exhibit more than a 
few miserable villages, The lower part of Mesopota- 
mia is now called Jrak Arabi, the upper Diar-Bekr. 
(Laurent’s Anc. Geogr., p. 268.— Rennell, Geogra- 
phy of Western Asia, vol. 1, p. 432.) 
Messita, I. Mareus Valerius Messala Corvinus, 
a Roman nobleman of ancient family. In the Euse- 
bian Chronicle he is said to haye been born A.U.C. 
694 ; but if that date be correct, he would have been 
17 when he joined the republican standard at. Philippi. 
He acted a-prominent part in that battle, and, after it 
was lost, was offered the command of the dispersed 
forces of the commonwealth. It is not, therefore, 
likely that he was younger than 21 at this period, 
and his birth, consequently, ought not to be fixed later 
than the year 690. In his youth he studied for a 
short time at Athens, along with the son of Cicero, 
After his return to Rome, his name having appeared 
in the roll of the proscribed by the nomination of An- 
tony, he fled from Italy, and sought refuge with the 
army of Brutus and Cassius. Previous, however, to 
the battle of Philippi, his name, along with that of 
Varro, was erased from the fatal list, on the plea that 
he had not been in Rome at the time of Cesar’s mur- 
der. Varro accepted the proffered pardon, and retired 
to his studies and his books, among which he after- 
ward died in the ninetieth year of his age ; but it was 
indignantly rejected by Messala, who steadily adhered 
to the cause of the commonwealth. The night before 
the battle of Philippi he supped in private with Cas- 
sius in his tent. ‘That chief had wished to protract 
the war, and opposed himself:to the general desire 
that prevailed in the army to hazard the fortunes of 
the republic on one decisive battle. At parting for 
the night, he grasped Messala by the hand, and, ad- 
dressing him in Greek, called him to bear witness that 
he was reduced to the same painful necessity as the 
great Pompey, who had been reluctantly forced to 
stake on one throw the safety of his country. On 
the following day, so fatal to the liberties of Rome, 
Messala commanded one of the best legions in the 
army of Brutus. After the second defeat at Philippi 
he-escaped to Thasus, an island in the Aigean Sea, 
He was there invited to place himself at the head of 
the remains of the republican party. But he probably 
considered the cause of the commonwealth as now 
utterly hopeless, and accordingly listened to the per- 
suasions of Pollio, who undertook to reconcile him to 
the conquerors, and to preserve the lives of those who 
should surrender under his command. Antony passed 
over to Thasus, and, with great appearance of cordi- 
ality, received Messala, as well as some of his friends, 
into. favour, and, in return, was put in possession of 
the stores which had been amassed in that island for 
the wreck of the republican forces. Having now join- 
ed the arms of Antony, Messala accompanied him in 
the dissolute progress which he made through the 
Roman dominions in Asia, when he received the hom- 
; settled their disputes. 
Messala, from his earliest youth, had been distinguish- 
ed for his powers in speaking, and he sometimes plead 
before Antony in favour of an accused eg Sd 
an injured people. At length, however, the scanda- 
lous and infatuated conduct of Antony, and the com- 
tive moderation of Augustus, induced him to 
parative a ; 
transfer his services to the latter, whom he continued 
to support during the remainder of his Tife. Tn the 
naval war with Sextus Pompey, he was second in 
command under Agrippa, and, on one occasion du- 
ring his absence, had the supreme a of the 
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fleet. In the course of this contest he was also for 
some time stationed with an army on the Neapolitan 
shore; and Augustus, having been not only defeated, 
but shipwrecked‘ in one of the many naval engage- 
ments which he fought with Pompey, sought shelter 
in the most wretched condition in the camp of Mes- 
sala, by whom he was received as a friend and master, 
and treated with the tenderest care. ‘The death of 
Sextus Pompey at length opened both sea and land 
to his successful adversary, and it was quickly follow- 
ed by the long-expected struggle for superiority be- 
tween Antony and Augustus.—Messala was consul 
in A.U.C. 721, the year of the battle of Actium, in 
which he bore a distinguished part. After that deci- 
sive victory and the firm establishment of the throne 
of Augustus, he lived the general favourite of all par- 
ties, and the chief ornament of a court where he still 
asserted his freedom and dignity. While at ome 
he resided in a house on the Palatine Hill, which had 
formerly belonged to Mare Antony; but he was fre- 
quently absent from the capital on the service of the 
state. War after war was intrusted to his conduct, 
and province after province was committed to his ad- 
ministration. In ‘some of his foreign expeditions he 
was accompanied by the poet Tibullus, who has cel- 
ebrated the military exploits of Messala in his famed 
panegyric, and his own friendship and attachment to 
his patron in his elegies. The triumph which Messa- 
la obtained in 727, for his victories in a Gallic cam- 
paign, completed the measure of his military honours ; 
and he filled in succession all the most important civ- 
il offices in the state. Besides holding the consulship 
in 721, he was elected into the college of Augurs, and 
was intrusted with the superintendence of the aque- 
ducts, one of those great public works for which 
Rome has been so justly celebrated. In 736, on ac- 
count of the absence of Augustus and Mecenas from 
the capital, he was nominated prefect of the city ; but 
he resigned that situation a few days after his appoint- 
ment, regarding if as inconsistent with the ancient 
constitution of his country. He is also believed to 
have been the person who, by command of the Con- 
script fathers, first saluted Augustus in the senate- 
house as the “ Father of his country ;” a distinction 
which was bestowed in a manner that drew tears from 
the master of the Roman world (Swet.,-Aug., 58), and 


a reply, in which he declared that, having attained the | 


summit of his wishes, he had nothing more to desire 
from the immortal gods but a continuance of the same 
attachment till the last moments of his life-—From 

_ this period the name of Messala is scarcely once men- 
tioned by any contemporary writer. He survived, 
however, ten or twelve years longer. Tiberius Cw- 
sar, who was then a youth, fond of the liberal arts, 
and by no means ignorant of literature, paid Messala, 
- when in his’ old age, much deference and attention, 
and attempted to imitate his style of oratory. (Suet., 
Tib., c. 70.) Towards the close of his life he was 
dreadfully afflicted with ulcers in the sacra spina; and 

it is said that, two years before his death, he was de- 
 prived of both sense and memo He at length for- 
got his own name (Plin., 7, 24), and became incapa- 
le of putting two words together with meaning. It 

| is mentioned in the Eusebian Chronicle that he per- 
ished by abstaining from food when he had reached 
the age of seventy-two 5 tif he were born in 690, 
as is supposed, this computation would extend his ex- 
istence till the close of the reign of Augustus, which 

is inconsistent with a passage of the dialogue ‘“ De 

- causis corrupte eloquentie,” where it is said, * Cor- 
vinus in medium usque Augusti principatum, Asinus 
pene ad extremum duravit.”” Now the middle of the 
‘reign of Augustus cannot be fixed later than the year 
746, when Messala could only have attained the age 
oH fifty-six.—His death ws deel lamented, and his 
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1, 7..—Though Messala had attained the highest point 
of exaltation, in an age of the most violent. political 
factions and the most flagrant moral corruption, he 
left behind him a spotless character; being chiefly 
known as a disinterested patron of learning, and.a 
steady supporter, so far as was then possible, of the 
principles of the ancient constitution. ‘* Messala,” 
says Berwick, “had the singular merit of supporting 
an unblemished character in a most despotic court, 
without making a sacrifice of those principles for 
which he had fought in the fields of Philippi; and the 
genuine integrity of his character was so deeply im- 
pressed on all parties, that it attracted a general ad- 
miration in a most corrupt age. He was brave, elo- 
quent, and virtuous; he was liberal, attached to let- 
ters, and his patronage was considered as the surest 
passport to the gates of fame, and extended to every 
man who was at all conversant with letters. This 
character is supported by history, is not contradicted 
by contemporary writers, and is sealed by the impar- 
tial jadgment of posterity. No writer, either ancient 
or modern, has ever named Messala without some 
tribute of praise. Cicero soon perceived that he pos- 
sessed an assemblage of excellent qualities, which he 
would have more admired had he lived to see them 
expanded and matured to perfection. Messala was 
his disciple, and rivalled his master in eloquence. In 
the opinion of the judicious Quintilian, his style was 
neat and elegant, and in all his speeches he displayed 
a superior nobility. In the Dialogue of Orators, he is 
said to have excelled Cicero in the sweetness and 
correctness of his style. His taste for poetry and po- 
lite literature will admit of little doubt, when we call 
to mind that he was protected by Cesar, favoured by 
Maecenas, esteemed by Horace, and loved by Tibul- 
lus. Horace, in one of his beautiful odes, praises 
Messala in the happiest strains of poetry, calls the 
day he intended to pass with him propitious, and 
promises to treat him with some of. his most excellent 
wine. ‘For,’ says the poet, ‘though Messala is con- 
versant with all the philosophy of Socrates and the 
Academy, he will not decline such entertainment as 
my humble board can supply.’ (Od., 3, 21.) The 
modest Tibullus flattered himself with the pleasing 
hope of Messala’s paying him a yisit in the country, 
‘where,’ says he, ‘my beloved Delia shall assist in 
doing the honours for so noble a guest? (1,5). The 
rising genius of Ovid was admired and encouraged 
by Messala ; and this.condescension the exiled bard 
has acknowledged in an epistle to his son Messalinus, 
dated from the cold shores of the Euxine, In this 
letter Ovid calls Messala his friend, the light and di- 
‘rector of all his literary pursuits. "It is natural to sup- 
‘pose that an intimacy subsisted between Messala and 
he ‘irgil, and, yet no historical circumstance has come 
to our knowledge sufficient to evince it. The poem 
called Ciris, which is dedicated to Messala, and has 
been ascribed to Virgil by some grave authorities, 
grows more suspicious every day. Tacitus, whose. 
judgment of mankind is indisputable, and ‘whose de- 
cision is not always in the most favourable point of 
view, seems a praising Messala ; and in aspeech 
given to Silius, the consul-elect, he considers him 
among the few great characters who have risey to the 
highest honours by their integrity and eloquence. 
(Ann., 11,6.) Even Tiberius himself, when a youth, 
took him for his master and pattern in speaking ; and 
happy would it have been for the Roman people had 
he also taken him for his guide and pattern in virtue.” 
(Berwick’s Lives, p. 59, segq.)—Messala was united 
to Terentia, who had been first married to Cicero, and 
subsequently to Sallust, the historian, After the 
death of Messala, she entered, in extreme old age, 
into a fourth marriage, with a Roman senator, who 
used to say that he possessed the two greatest curi- 
osities in Rome, the widow of Cicero, and the chair 
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in which Julius Cesar had been assassinated. Mes- 
sala left by Terentia two sons, Mareus and Lucius. 
The elder of these, who was consul in 751, took the 
name of Messalinus; he greatly distinguished himself 
under Tiberius, when that prince commanded, before 
his accession to the empire, in the war of Pannonia. 
(Vell. Paterc., 2, 112.) Messalinus inherited his 
father’s eloquence, and also followed the example he 
had set in devoted attachment to Augustus, and the 
patronage he extended to literature. But, during the 
reign of Tiberius, he was chiefly noted as one of the 
most servile flatterers of that tyrant. (T'acit., Ann., 
3, 18.) The younger son of Messala assumed the 
name of Cotta, from his maternal family, and acted a 
conspicuous, though by no means reputable part in 
the first years of Tiberius.. Both brothers were friends 
and protectors of Ovid, who addressed to Messalinus 
two of his epistles from Pontus, which are full of re- 
spect for the memory of his illustrious father. (Dun- 
lop’s Roman Lit., vol. 3, p. 53, seqq., Lond. ed.) 
Messatina, I. Valeria, the first wife of the Emper- 
or Claudius, dishonoured his throne by her unbridled 
and disgusting incontinence. Her cruelty equalled 
her licentiousness. After a long career of guilt, she 
openly married a young patrician named Silius, du- 
ring the absence of the. emperor, who had gone on a 
visit to Ostia. Narcissus, the freedman of Claudius, 
was the only one who dared to inform Claudius of the 
fact, and, when he had roused the sluggish resentment 
of his imperial master, he brought him to Rome. The 
arrival of Claudius dispersed in an instant all who had 
thronged around Messalina; but still, though thus de- 
serted, she resolved. to brave the storm, and sent to 
the emperor demanding to be heard. “Narcissus, how- 
ever, fearing the effect of her presence on the feeble 
spirit of her husband, despatched an order, as if com- 
ing from him, for her immediate punishment. ‘The 
order found her in the gardens of Lucullus.. She en- 
deayoured to destroy herself, but her courage failing, 
she was put to death by a tribune who had been sent 
for that purpose, A.D. 48. (Tacit., Ann., 11 et 12. 
—Suetonius, Vit. Claud.)—II. Called also Statilia, 
the grand-daughter of Statilius Taurus, who had been 
consul, and had enjoyed a triumph during the reign 
of Augustus. She was married four times before she 
came to the imperial throne. The last of her four 
husbands was Atticus Vestinus, a man of consular 


rank, who had ventured to aspire to her hand, al- 


though he was not ignorant that he had Nero for a 
rival. ‘The tyrant, who had long favoured Vestinus 
as one of the companions of his debaucheries, now 
resolved to destroy him, and accordingly compelled 
him to open his veins. Messalina was transferred to 
the imperial bed. After the death of Nero she en- 
® deavoured to regain her former rank, as empress, by 
means of Otho, whom she had captivated by her beau- 
ty, and hoped to espouse. But Otho’s fall having de- 
stroyed all these expectations, she turned her atten- 
tion to literary subjects, and obtained applause by 
some public discourses which she delivered. (Biogr. 
Univ., vol. 28, p. 431.) Ls 
Messatinus, M. Valerius, son of Valerius Messa- 
la Corvinus. (Consult remarks at the close of the ar- 
ticle Messala.) _ 4 


MessAna, an ancient and celebrated city of Sicily, 


situate on the straits which separate Italy from that 
island. The first settlers in this quarter would seem 


to have been a body of wandering Siculi, who gave 


the place, from the sc 


like form of its harbour, the 
name of Zancle (Zé 


pecics scythe”). The Siculi 

- were not a commercial race, and therefore could not 
avail themselves of the su 
which the pot afforded ; they, i 
left it. To them succeeded < bind of pirates fro 
Cumz in Campania. (Thucyd., ot 
in the place, and, to give the 
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formed a union with the parent city of Chalcis in Eu- 
baea, in consequence of which a considerable body of 
colonists, coming from Chalcis and the rest of Eubca,’ 
participated in the distribution of the lands. (Thucyd., 
i. c.) Chalcis had previously founded the city of 
Naxos on the eastern coast below ; and it is probable 
that a part of the new population came from this latter 
place. _ On this supposition, at least, we can reconcile 
with the statement of Thucydides the account of 
Strabo, who informs us that Zancle was a settle- 
ment of the Naxians who dwelt near Catana (Nagior 
KTiou“a TOY Tpo¢ Katavy.— Strabo, 268). Zancle 
went on silently increasing in strength, and was: soon 
powerful enough to found the city of Himera (Thu- 
cyd., 6, 5), and to carry on a successful warfare against 
the neighbouring Siculi in the interior. As it was, — 
however, the only Grecian city in this comer of the 

island, it sought to strengthen itself by new accessions 

from abroad ; and, accordingly, the Ionians of Asia 

Minor were invited to send a colony to the °:soae 7 


Shoré” (Kay .’Axr7), which lay along the coast of 
Sicily on the Tyrrhene Sea. (Herod., 6, 22.) This 
happened about the period when, Miletus was destroyed: 
by the Persians, and when the other Greek cities of 
Lower Asia had either to submit to the yoke of Darius, 
or imitate the example which the Phocwans had ‘set in 
the time of Cyrus. The Samians, therefore, and a body 
of Milesians who had escaped being led into captivity, 
embraced the offer of the people of Zancle. They land- 
ed at Locri, on the Italian coast ; but Scythes, the king 
or tyrant of Zancle, would seem to have made no prep- 
arations whatever for receiving them, being engagede 
the time in besieging one of the cities of the Siculi. An- _ 
axilas, tyrant of Rhegium, who was on no friendly foot- 
ing with hisneighbours in Zancle, took adyantage of this 
circumstance. . He proceeded to Locri, told the new- 
comers to give up all thought of a settlement in that 
quarter, that Zancle was undefended and might easily 
be taken, and that he would aid them in the attempt. 
The enterprise succeeded, Zancle was taken, and the 
inhabitants became united as one common people with 
their new invaders. The Samians, however, were 
not long after driven out by the same Anaxilas who 
had aided in their attempt on Zancle. He established 
here, according to Thucydidés (6, 5), “‘a mixed race,” 
and called the city by a new name, ‘‘ Messana” (Meo- 
odva), as well from the country (Messenia) whence: 
he was anciently descended, as from a body of Mes-_ 
senian exiles whom he settled here. Messana (or, _ 
as the Attic writers call it, Messene, Meoo#v7), soon 
became a very flourishing city, both by reason of its i 
very fruitful territory and its advantageous situat; 
for commerce. It was also a place of some stre 
and the citadel of Messana is ofte: ntioned in 
tory. (Diod., 14, 87.—Polyb., 1, - Messan 
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besides establishing in it the remnant of the former in- 
habitants, added a considerable number of Locrians, 
Methymneans, and Messenian exiles. The latter, 
however, through fear of offending the Lacedemonians, 
were afterward transferred to the district of Abacene, 
and there founded Tyndaris. Messana thus came to 


78.) It remained under the sway a 
his son; and subsequently, after enjoying a t 
riod of freedom, it passed into the hands of Agathocles. 
\ (Diod., 19, 102.) The following year the inhabitants. 
revolted from his sway, and put themselyes under the 
protectio the Carthaginians. (Diod., 19, 110.) 
Joon, howe a new misfortune befell the unlucky 
a “It was seized by the Mamertini (vid. Mamerti- 
ni), its male imhabitants were either slaughtered or 
driven out, and their wives and children became the 
property of the conquerors. Messana now took the 
name of Mamertina, though in process of time the other 
ppellation once more gained the ascendancy. (Po- 
, 1—Diol., 21, 13.—Plin., 3, 7.) This act of 
perfidy and cruelty passed unpunished. Syracuse was 
too much occupied with intestine commotions to attend 
to it, and the Carthaginians gladly made a league with 
the Mamertini, since by them Pyrrhus would be pre- 
vented from crossing over into Sicily and seizing on a 
post so important to his future operations, (Diod., 22, 
8.) The Mamertini, however, could not lay aside their 
old habits of robbery. They harassed all their neigh- 
bours, and even became troublesome to Syracuse, 

» where King Hiero had at last succeeded in establish- 
ing order and tranquillity. This monarch defeated 
lawless banditti, and would have taken their city, 
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Messing, a daughter of Triopas, king of Argos, 
‘who married Polycaon, son of Lelex, king of Laconia. 
She encouraged her husband to levy troops, and to 
seize a part of the Peloponnesus, which, after it had 
been conquered, received her name: (Pausan., 4, 1.) 

Messi#nx (or, in the Doric dialect of the country, 
Messana, Meoodva), the chief city of Messenia, in the 
Peloponnesus: situate at the foot of Mount Ithome, 
and founded by Epaminondas. It is said to have 


-|been completed and fortified in eighty-five days, so 


great was the zeal and activity displayed by the The- 
bans’ and their allies in this undertaking. (Diod. 
Sic., 15, 66.) Pausanias informs us, that the walls of 
this city were the strongest he had ever seen, being 
entirely of stone, and well supplied with towers and 
buttresses. The citadel was situated on Mount Ith- 
ome, celebrated in history for the long and obstinate 
defence which the Messenians there made against the 
Spartans in their last revolt. The history of this city 
is identified with that of Messenia, which latter article 
may hence be’ consulted.—The ruins of Messene are 
visible, as we learn from Sir W. Gell, at Mawrommatz, 
a small village, with a beautiful source, under Ithome, 
in the centre. of the ancient city. (ltin., p. 59.— 
Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 150.—Gell’s Itin. of 
the Morea, p. 60.—Dodwell, vol. 2, p. 365.) 
MessEnta, a country of the Peloponnesus, between 
Laconia, Elis, Arcadia, and the lonian Sea. The 
river Neda formed the boundary towards Elis and Ar- 
cadia. From the latter country it was farther divided 
by an irregular line of mountains, extending in a south- 
easterly direction to the chain of Taygetus on the La- 
conian border. This celebrated range marked the 
limits of the province to the east, as far as the source 
of the little river Pamisus, which completed the line 
of separation. from the Spartan territory to the south. 
(Strabo, 361.-+ Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p..130.) 
Its area is calculated by Clinton at 1162 square miles. 
(Fast. -Hell., vol. 2, p. 385.) Messenia is described 


the Pamisus is divided into two distinct parts, which 
are separated from each other on the east by some 
high land that stretches from the Taygetus to the Pa- 
misus, and on the western side of the river by Mount 
Ithome. The upper part, usually called the plain of 
Stenyclerus, is of small extent and moderate fertility ; 


but the lower part, south of Ithome, is an extensive 


plain, celebrated in ancient times for its great fertility, 
whence it was frequently called Macaria, or “ the 
blessed.” Leake describes it.as covered at the present 
day with plantations of the vine, the fig, and the mul- 
berry, and ‘as rich in cultivation as can well be ima- 
gined.” (Travels in the Morea, vol. 1, p. 352.) The 
western part of Messana is diversified by hills and val- 
s, but contains no high mountains. 
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(Strab., 350,—Pausan., 4, 3.) In the division of the 
Peloponnesus, made after the return of the Heraclide, 
Messenia fell to thie share of Cresphontes, son of Aris- 
todemus, with whom ‘commenced the Dorian line, 
which continued without interruption for many gener- 
ations. In the middle of the eighth century before 
the Christian era, a series of disputes and skirmishes 
arose on the borders of Messenia and Laconia, which 


gave rise to'a confirmed hatred between ‘the two na-|o 


tions. Prompted by this feeling, the Spartans. are 
said to have bound themselyes by an oath never to 
return home till Messenia was subdued; and they 
commenced the contest by a midnight attack on Am- 
pheia, a frontier town, which they took, and ‘put 
the inhabitants to the sword. This was the com- 
mencement of what was called the First Messenian 
War, the date of which is usually given, though 
it cannot be believed with certainty, as B.C. 743. 
Euphaés, the Messenian king, had wisdom, howey- 
er, and courage sufficient for the crisis. Aware of 
the Laced#monian superiority in the field, he pro- 
tracted the war, avoiding battles and defending the 
towns. In the fourth year, however, a battle was 
fought with great slaughter and doubtful success. But 
the Messenians were suffering from garrison-confine- 
ment and the constant plundering of their lands. 
New measures were taken. The people were collect- 
ed from the inland posts at Ithome, a place of great 
natural strength, and open to supplies by sea, the 
Lacedemonians having no fleet. Meanwhile they 
asked advice of the Delphic.oracle, which bade them 
sacrifice to the infernal deities a virgin of the blood 
of Aupytus, son of the Heracleid Cresphontes. _Im- 
Face by patriotism or ambition, Aristodemus offered 
is own daughter ; and, when it was intended to save 
her by falsely denying her virginity, in his rage he slew 
her with his own hand. The fame of the obedience 
paid to the oracle so far disheartened the enemy, that 
the war languished for five years ; in the sixth an in- 
vasion took place, and a battle, bloody and indecisive 
like the former. Euphaés was killed, and left no is- 
sue, and Aristodemus was elected to succeed him. 
The new prince was brave and able, and the Lacedw- 
monians, weakened by the battle, confined themselves 
for four years to predatory incursions. At last they | 
again invaded Messenia, and were defeated ; but, in 
the midst of his success, Aristodemus was so pos- 
sessed with remorse for his daughter’s death, that he 
slew himself on her tomb, and deprived his country of 
the only leader able to defend her. Ithome was be- 
sieged. The famished inhabitants found means to 
pass the’ Lacedemonian lines, and fled for shelter and 
subsistence, some to neighbouring states where they 
claims of hospitality, others to their ruined homes 
about their desolated country. Ithome was dis- 
mantled ; and those who remained of the Messenians 
were allowed to occupy most of the lands, paying half 
the produce to Sparta.—The absence from home to 
which the Lacedemonians had bound themselves, be- 
came, by the protraction of the war, an evil threaten- 
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willingly emigrated, and, under Phalanthus, one of their 
own number, they. founded the city of Tarentum in _ 
Italy. (Vid. Parthenii.)—During forty years Messe- . 
nia bore the yoke. But the oppression of the inhabi- 
tants was grievous, and imbittered with every circum- 
stance of insult, and the Grecian spirit of independ- 
ence was yet strong in them; they only wanted.a 
feodooen a leader was found in Aristomenes, a youth 
a: royal line. Support being promised from Ar- 
gos and Arcadia, allies of his country in a former war, ~ 
Aristomenes attacked a body of Lacedemonians, anda *. 
though not completely successful, did such feats of 
valour that the Messenians would have chosen eH ' 


a. ee: eS 


‘king; but he declined it, and was made general-i 


chief. His next adventure was an attempt to practise 

on the superstitious fears of the enemy. Sparta hav- 

ing neither walls nor watch, he easily entered it alone 

by night, and hung against the Brazen House (a sin- 
gularly venerated temple of Minerva) a shield, with a: nt a 
inscription declaring that Aristomenes, from the sp 

of the Spartans, dedicated that shield to the goddes: 
Alarmed lest their protecting goddess should be won. 
from them, the Lacedemonians sent to consult the 
Delphian oracle, and were directed to take an Athe- 
nian adviser. ‘The Athenians, though far from wish- 
ing the subjugation of Messenia, yet feared to offend 
the god if they refused compliance 5, but, in granting 
what was asked, they hoped to make it useless, and 
sent Tyrteus, a poet, and supposed to be of no ability. 
The choice proved better than they intended, since 
the poetry of Tyrtzus being very popular, kept upthe 
spirit of the people in all reverses.—The Mes ea ; 
army had now been re-enforced ‘from. Argos, 


cadia, and Sicyon, and Messenian refug ie in 
daily: the Lacedemonians had been jo by the 
Corinthians alone. They met at Caprusema, where, 


by the desperate courage of the Messenians, and the 
conduct and extraordinary personal exertions of their 
leader, the Lacedemonians were routed. wi 
slaughter that they. were on the point 
peace. Tyrtwus diverted them from this 
and persuaded them to recrat their numbers by a 
ciating some Helots, a measure very galling to Spar- » 
Meanwhile Aristomenes was ever harass- 
of these he carried 
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Aristomenes, who was wonderfully preserved and en- 
abled to escape, and, returning to Ira, ‘soon gave 
proof to the enemy of his presence by fresh exploits 
equally daring and judicious. The siege was protract- 

ed till the eleventh year, when the Lacedemonian 
commander, one stormy night, learning that.a post in 

the fort had been quitted by its guard, silently occu- 
pied it with his troops. Aristomenes flew to ‘the spot 
and commenced a vigorous defence, the women assist- 

» ing by throwing tiles from the house-tops, and many, 
_ when driven thence by the storm, even taking arms 
and mixing in the fight. But the superior numbers of 

. the Lacedemonians enabled them constantly to bring 
up fresh troops, while the Messenians were fighting 
without rest or pause, with the tempest driving in 
their faces. Cold, wet, sleepless, jaded, and hungry, 
they kept up the struggle for three nights and two 

~ ‘-days ; at length, when all was vain, they formed their 
_ column, placing in the middle their women and chil- 
: ren and most portable effects, and resolyed to make 
. their way out of the place. Aristomenes demanded 
_-a passage, which was granted by the enemy, unwilling 
to risk the effects of their despair. Their march was 
_| towards Arcadia, where they were most kindly re- 
ceived, sand allotments were offered them of land. 
Ries yet Aristomenes hoped to strike a blow for the 
deliverance of his country. He selected 500 Messe- 
ane, who were. joimed by 300 Arcadian volunteers, 

_ and resolved to attempt the surprise of Sparta while 
the army was in the farthest part of Messenia, where 
Pylos and Methone still held out. But the enterprise 

* bag frustrated by Aristocrates, who sent word of it to 
Sparta. ‘The messenger was seized on his return, 
and the letters found on him discovering both the pres- 
ent and former treachery of his master, the indignant 
people stoned the traitor to death, and erected a pillar 

to commemorate his infamy.—The Messenians, who 
fell under the power of Lacedwmon, were made He- 
lots. The Pylians and Methonzans, and others. on 
th t, now giving up all hope of farther resistance, 
propoked to their countrymen in Arcadia to join them 
_ in seeking some fit place for a colony, and requested 
. Aristomenes to be their leader. _He sent his son, 
For himself, he said, he would never cease to war 
with Lacedemon, and he well knew that, while he 
__lived, some ill would ever be happening to it. After 
_ the former war, the town of Rhegium in Italy had 
been partly peopled by expelled Messenians. The ex- 
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unparalleled among Grecian heroes. — Inexhaustible in 
resources, unconquerable in spirit, and resolutely per- 
severing through every extremity of hopeless disaster, 
an ardent patriot and a formidable warrior, he yet was 
formed to find his happiness in peace; and after pass- 
ing his youth under oppression, and his manhood in 
war against a cruel enemy, wherein he is said to have 
slain more than 300 men with his own hand, he yet 
retained a singular gentleness of nature, insomuch 
that he is related to have wept at the fate of the traitor 
Aristocrates. The original injustice and subsequent 
tyranny of the Lacedemonians, with the crowning out- 
rage in the condemnation as rebels of himself and his 
companions, might have driven a meaner spirit to 
acts of like barbarity: but, deep as was his hatred 
to Sparta, he conducted the struggle with uniform 
obedience to the laws of war, and sometimes, as in 
the case of the virgins taken at Carye, with more 
than usual generosity and strictness of morals.— 
The Messenians who remained in their country were 
treated with the greatest severity by the Spartans, 
and reduced to the condition of Helots or slaves. 
This cruel oppression induced them once more to 
take up arms, in the 79th Olympiad, and to fortify 
Mount Ithome, where they defended themselves for 
ten years: the Lacedemonians being at this time 
so greatly reduced in numbers by an ‘earthquake, 
which destroyed several of their towns, that. they 
were compelled to have recourse to their allies for as- 
sistance. (Zhucyd., 1, 101.—Pausan., 4, 24.) At 
length the Messenians, worn out by this protracted 
siege, agreed to surrender the place on condition that 
they should be allowed to retire from the Peloponne- 
sus. ‘The Athenians were at this time on no friendly 
terms with the Spartans, and gladly received the refu- 
gees of Ithome, allowing them to settle at Naupactus, 
which they had taken from the Locri Ozole. (Thu- 
cyd., 1, 103.—Pausan., |. c.) Grateful for the protec- 
tion thus afforded them, the Messenians displayed great 
zeal in the cause of Athens during the Peloponnesian 
war. ‘Thucydides has recorded several instances in 
which they rendered important services to that power, 
not only at Naupactus, but in AStolia and Amphilochia, 
at Pylos, and in the island of Sphacteria, as well as in 
the Sicilian expedition. When, however, the disaster 
of AXgospotamos placed Athens at the mercy of her 
rival, the Spartans obtained possession of Naupactus, 
and compelled the Messenians to quit a town which 
had so long afforded them refuge. Many of these, on 
this occasion, crossed over into Sicily, to join their 
countrymen who were established there, and others 
sailed to Africa, where they procured settlements 
among the Evesperite, a Libyan people. (Pausan., 
4, 26.) After the battle of Leuctra, however, which 
humbled the pride of Sparta, and paved the way for 
the ascendancy of Thebes, Epaminondas, who directed 
the counsels of the latter republic, with masterly pol- 
icy determined to restore the Messenian nation, by 
collecting the remnants of this brave and warlike peo- 
ple. He accordingly despatched agents to Sicily, It- 
valy, and Africa, whither the Messenians had emigra- 
ted, to recall them to their ancient homes, there to 
enjoy the blessings of peace and liberty, under the 


her hostilities against Spar- | powerful protection of Thebes, Argos, and Arcadia. 
s were passed in tranquillity | 


Gladly did they obey the summons of the Theban 
general, and hastened to return to that country, the 


recollection of which they had ever fondly cherished. - 


‘Epaminondas, meanwhile, had made every preparation 
for the erection of a city under Ithome, which was to 
be the metropolis of Messenia; and such was the zeal 
and activity displayed by the Thebans and their allies 
city, which they 
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tion of solemn sacrifices, and devout invocations to 
their gods and heroes. The lapse of 287 years from 
the capture of Ira, and the termination of the second 
war, had, as Pausanias affirmed, made no change in 
their religion, their national customs, or their language, 
which, according to that historian, they spoke even 
more correctly than the rest of the Peloponnesians. 
(Pausan.; 4, 27.)' Other towns being soon after re- 
built, the Messenians were presently in a condition to 
make head against Sparta, even after the death of 
Epaminondas and the decline of Thebes. That great 
general strenuously exhorted them, as the surest means 
of preserving their country, to enter into the closest 
alliance with the Arcadians, which salutary counsel 
they carefully adhered to. (Polyd., 4, 32, 10.) They 
likewise conciliated the favour of Philip of Macedon, 
whose power rendered him formidable to all the states 
of Greece, and his influence now procured for ney 
the restoration of some towns which the Lacedamonians 
still retained in their possession. (Polyb., 9, 28, 7 
Pausan., 4, 28.—WStrabo, 361.) During the wars and 
revolutions which agitated Greece upon the death of 
Alexander, they still preserved their independence, and 
having, not long after that event, joined the Achwan 
confederacy, they were present at the battle of Sellasia 
and the capture of Sparta by Antigonus Doson. (Pau- 
san., 4,29.) In the reign of Philip, son of Demetrius, 
an unsuccessful attack was made on their city by De- 
metrius of Pharos, then in the Macedonian service. 
The inhabitants, though taken by surprise, defended 
themselves on this occasion with such intrepidity, that 
nearly the whole of the enemy’s detachment was cut 
to pieces, and their general, Demetrius, slain. (S¢ra- 
bo, 361.—Polyb., 3, 19, 2.—Pausan., 4,29.) Nabis, 
tyrant acedemon, made another attack on this city 
by night some years afterward, and had already pene- 
trated within the walls, when succours arriving from 
Megalopolis under the command of Philopemen, he | 
was forced to evacuate the place. Subsequently to 
this event, dissensions appear to have arisen, which 
ultimately led to a rupture between the Ach#ans and 
Messenians. Pausanias was not able to ascertain the 
immediate provocation which induced the Achzans to 
declare war against the Messenians. But Polybius 
does not scruple to blame his countrymen, and more 
especially Philopemen, for their conduct to a people 
with whom they were united by federal ties. (Polyb., 
33, 10,5.) Hostilities commenced unfavourably for 
the Achewans, as their advanced guard fell into an am- 
buscade of the enemy, and was defeated with great 
loss, Philopeemen himself remaining in the hands of 
the victors. So exasperated were the Messenians at the 
conduct of this celebrated general, that he was thrown 
into a dungeon, and soon after put to death by poison. 
“His destroyers, however, did not escape the vengeance 
of the Achwans ; for Lycortas, who succeeded to the 
command, having defeated the Messenians, captured 
their city, and caused all those who had been con- 
cerned in the death of Philopemen to be immediately 
executed. Peace was then restored, and Messenia 
once more joined the Achean confederacy, and re- 
mained attached to that republic till the period of its 
dissolution, (Liv., 39, 49.—Polyb., 24, 9.—Pausan., 
4, 29.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 122, seqq.) 
Merises, a tyrant of Privernum. He was father 
of Camilla, whom he consecrated to the service of 
.Diana, when he had been banished from his kingdom 
by his subjects, (Virg., Ain., 11, 540.) 
Merapontum, a city of Lucania in Italy, on the 
coast of the Sinus Tarentinus, and a short distance to 
the south of the river Bradanus. It was one of the 
most distinguished of the Greek colonies. The ori- 
ginal annngh the place appears to have been Metabum, 
which it is said was derived from Metabus, a hero to. 


whom divine honours were paid. Some reports as-| the Petra 
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turn from Troy ; and, as a proof of this fact, it was re- 
marked that the Metapontini, in more ancient times, | 
made an annual sacrifice to the Neleide. The pros- — 
perity of this ancient colony, the result of its attention 
to agriculture, was evinced by the offering of a harvest 
of gold to the oracle of Delphi. The Greek words 
are YEépo¢ ypucodv, which commentators suppose. to 
mean some golden sheaves. (Strabo, 264.) It may 
be remarked, also, that the scholiasts on Homer iden- 
tify Metapontum with the city which that poet ealls 
Alyba in the Odyssey (24, 303). Other traditions are 
recorded, relative to the foundation of Metapontum, 
by Strabo, which confirm, at least, its great antiquity. . 
But his account of the destruction of the first town by 
the Samnites is obscure, and not to be clearly un- 
derstood. It appears, however, that Metabum, if such 
was its name; was in a deserted state, when a number 
of Acheans, invited for that purpose by the Sybarites, 
landed on the coast and took possession of the place, 
which thenceforth was called Metapontum. (Strab., 
265.— Compare Steph. Byz., s. v. Metarévtiov.— 
Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg., v. 368.) The Achzans, 
soon after their arrival, seemed to have been engaged 
in a war with the Tarentini, and this led tova treaty, by. 
which the Bradanus was recognised as forming the 
separation of the two territories.— Pythagoras was held 
in particular estimation by the Metapontini, in whose ~ 
city he is reported to have lived for many years. Af- 
ter his death, the house which he had inhabited was 
converted into a temple of Ceres. (Jambl., Vit. 
Pythag., 1, 30,— Cic., de Fin., 5, 2.— Liv., 1, 18.) 
We find this town incidentally mentioned by Herodo- . 
tus (4, 15) with reference to Aristeas of Proconnesus, 
who was said to have been seen here 340 years after 
disappearing from Cyzicus. Its inhabitants, after con-_ 
sulting the oracle upon this supernatural event, erect-. 


‘ 


ed a statue to the poet in the Forum, and surrounded — | 


it with laurel. This city stil] retained its independ- —° 
ence when Alexander of Epirus passed over into Italy. - 
Livy, who notices that fact, states that the remains of © 
this unfortunate prince were conveyed hither previous 
to their being carried over into Greece (8, 24). It 
fell, however, ultimately into the handsof the Romans, 
together with the other colonies of Magna Grecia, on 
the retreat of Pyrrhus, and with them revolted in fa- 
vour of Hannibal, after his victory-at Canne. (Liv., 
22,15.) It does not appear on what occasion the Ro- 
mans recovered oubbscion of Metapontum, but it must 
have been shortly after, as they sent a force thence 
to the succour of the citadel of Tarentum, which was 
the means of preserving that fortress. (Livy, 25, 11. 
—Polybius, 8, 36.) It would seem, however, to have 
been again in the hands of the Carthaginians. — (Po- 


lyb., 8, 36.) In the time of Pausanias, this city was a é 


heap of ruins (6, 19). Considerable vestiges, situated 
near the station called Torre di Mare, on the, coast, 
indicate its ancient position. (Swinburne’s Travels, 
p- 273. — Remanelli, vol: 1, p. 275: ela a 


Meravrom, a town in the territory of the Brattii, in vn 
Italy, not far from Medura, and below Vibo Valentia. 


Tts site is generally s posed to accord with that of 
the modern Gioja. co to Stephanus, this an-~ i 
cient place was a colony of the Locri; and the same 
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thunny fish caught at its mouth. (Achen., 7, 63.) ‘Stra- 
bo speaks of a port of the same name, which may have 
been the town of Metaurum. (Strab., 256.—Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 423.)—II. A river of Umbria, in 
Italy, flowing into. the Adriatic. It was rendered 
memorable by the defeat of Hasdrubal, the brother of 
Hannibal. The Roman forces were commanded by 
the consuls Livius Salinator and Claudius Nero, A.U.C 
545. It is now the Metro. The battle must have ta- 
ken place near the modern Fossombrone, and on the 
left bank of the Metaurus. Though Livy has given no 
precise description of the spot, it may be collected that 
it was in that part of the course of the river where it 
begins to be enclosed between high and steep rocks 
(27, 47). Tradition has preserved a record of the 
event in the name of a hill between Fossombrone and 
the pass of furba, called Monte d’Asdrubale. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p- 261.) 

Merevu, a distinguished family of the Cacilian 
gens in Rome, Those most worthy of notice are: 
I. Q. Cecilius Metellus Macedonicus, was sent, when 
pretor (B.C. 148), into Macedonia, against Andriscus, 
who pretended to be a son of Perseus, the last king 
of Macedonia, and who had excited a revolt against 
the Romans. In this war Andriscus was defeated 
and taken prisoner by Metellus, who obtained, in con- 
sequence, a triumph, and the surname of Macedon- 
icus. (Livy, Epit., 50.—Pausanias, 7, 13, 1.—Eu- 
trop., 4, 13.) ‘In his consulship, B.C, 143, Metellus 
was sent into Spain to oppose Viriathus, who had ob- 
tained possession of the whole of Lusitania, and had 
defeated successively the pretors Vetilius and Plautius. 
Metellus remained in Spain two years, and obtained 
several victories ; but was superseded in the command, 
before the conclusion of the war, by Pompey. (Liv., 
Epit., 52, 53.—Val. Mac., 3, 2, $1.—Id., 7, 4, 5.— 
Id., 9, 3, '7.— Appian, Iber., 76.) During the cen- 
sorship of Metellus and Pompey, B.C. 131, it was de- 
creed that all citizens should be obliged to marry. The 
oration which Metellus delivered on this subject was 
extant in the time of Livy, and is referred to by Suetoni- 
us. (Lw., Eqit., 59.— Suet., Vit. Aug., 89.) We 
are told by Livy and Pliny, that, when Metellus was 
returning one day from the Campus Martius, he was 
seized by command of C. Attinius Labeo, a tribune of 
the commons, whom he had in his censorship expelled 
from the senate, and was dragged to the Tarpeian rock ; 
and that it was with the greatest difficulty that his friends 
were enabled to preserve his life by obtaining another 
tribune to put his veto upon the order of Attinius. 
(Liv., Epit., 59.—Plin., 7, 45.) Pliny refers to Me- 
tellus as an extraordinary example of human happi- 
ness : ‘‘ Foy, besides the possession of the highest dig- 
nities,” says the Roman writer, “ and having obtained 
a surname from the conquest of Macedonia, he was 
carried to the funeral pile by four sons, of whom. one 
had been pretor, three had been consuls, two had en- 
joyed a triumph, and one had been censor.” (Plin., 
7, 45.)—II. Q. Cecilius Metellus Numidicus, derived 
his surname from his victories in Numidia, whither he 
was sent in his consulship, B.C. 109, in order to op- 
pose Jugurtha. He remained in Numidia, B.C. 108, 
as proconsul ; but, in the beginning of the following 
year, he was superseded in the command by Marius, 
who had previously been his legatus or lieutenant- 
general. On his return to Rome Metellus obtained 
the honours of a triumph. (Sallwst, Bell. Jug.—Vel- 
lerus Paterc., 2, 11.—Eutropius, 4, 27.—Liv., Epit., 
65.) Metellus was censor B.C. 102. He took an 
active part in the civil commotions of his time, and was 
one of the most powerful supporters of the aristocrati- 
cal party. In B.C. 100 he was obliged to go into exile, 
in consequence of opposing the measures of the tribune 
Saturninus ; but, on the execution of the latter, Me- 
tellus was recalled from exile in the following year. 
(Vid. Marius.)—IIL. Q. Grecia Metelina Pius, son of 
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the preceding, belonged to the same political party as 
his father, and supported Sylla in his contest with Ma- 
rius. Metellus received especial marks of favour from 
Sylla, and was consul with him B.C. 80. He was 
sent, in B.C. 78, against Sertorius in Spain, where he 
appears to have remained till the conclusion of the war, 
in B.C. 72. From the year 76 B.C., Pompey was his 
colleague in command, and they triumphed together at 
the end of the war. (Vell. Paterc., 2, 830.— Eutrop., 
6, 5.—Plut., Vit. Pomp.) Metellus was Pontifex 
Maximus; and on his death, B.C. 63, in the consul- 
ship of Cicero, he was succeeded in that dignity by 
Julius Cesar. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 15, p. 137.) 

Metuopivs, I. surnamed. Eubulius, a father of the 
church, and a martyr, flourished at the beginning of the 
fourth century. He was at first bishop of Olympus or 


| Patara in Lycia, but was afterward translated to the 


seeof Tyre. This latter station, however, he occupied 
only a short time. His zeal for the purity of the 
Christian faith exposed him to the resentment of the 
Arians; he was exiled to Chalcidice in Syria, and 
there received the crown of martyrdom, A.D. 312. He 
was the author of a long poem against Porphyry; a 
treatise on the Resurrection, against Origen ; another 
on the Pythoness; another on Free Will; a dialogue 
entitled ‘‘ The Banquet of the Virgins,” &c. Several 
fragments of this author have: been collected. The 
“Banquet of the Virgins” has reached us entire. It 
was first published at Rome, 1656, 8vo, with a Latin 
version and a Dissertation by Leo Allatius, It is a 
dialogue on the excellence of chastity, modelled after 
the Banquet of Plato. The best edition is that of Fa- 
bricius, appended to the second volume of the works of 
St. Hyppolitus, Hamb., 1718.—II. A patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, born at Syracuse about the commence- 
ment of the ninth century. After various difficulties, 
into which he was plunged. by his attachment to the 
worship of images, and the opposition. of the Icono- 
clasts, he obtained the see of Constantinople, A.D. 
842. His first act after his accession to the episcopal 
office was to assemble a council and re-establish the 
worship of images. He died A.D. 846. He was the 
author of several works, which are given by Combefis 
in his Bibliotheca Patrum.—I\II. A monk and painter, 
born at Thessalonica, and who flourished about the 
middle of the 9th century. He is celebrated for hav- 
ing converted to Christianity Bogoris, king of the Bul- 
garians, by means of a picture representing the scenes 
of the last judgment. (Biogr. Univ., vol. 28, p. 465.) 

Meruons, I. a city of Macedonia, about forty sta- 
dia north of Pydna, according to the epitomist of Stra- 
bo (330). It was celebrated in history from the cir- 
cumstance of Philip’s having lost an eye in besieging 
the place. (Strab., 1. c.—Demosth., Olynth., 1, 9.) 
That it was a Greek colony we learn from Scylax 
(Peripl., p. 26), and also Plutarch, who reports that a 
party of Eretrians settled there, naming the place Me- 
thone, from 'Methon, an ancestor of Orpheus. He adds, 
that these Greek colonists were termed A posphendone- 
ti by the natives.. (Quest. Grec.) It appears from 
Athenzus that Aristotle wrote an account of the Me- 
thonean commonwealth (6, 27). This town was oc- 
cupied by the Athenians towards the close of the Pel- 
oponnesian war, with a view of annoying Perdiccas by 
ravaging his territory and affording a refuge to his dis- 
contented subjects. When Philip, the son of Amyn- 
tas, succeeded to the crown, the Athenians, who still 
held Methone, landed three thousand men, in order to 
establish Argeus on the throne of Macedon ;, they 
were, however, defeated by the young prince, and 
driven back to Methone. Several years after, Philip 
laid siege to this place, which at the end of twelve 
months capitulated. The inhabitants having evacua- 
ted the town, the walls were razed to the ground. 


| (Diod., 16, 34.) Dr. Clarke and Dr. Holland concur 


in supposing that the site. of Methone answers to that 
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of Leuwterochori. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 
216,)—II. A city of Thessaly, noticed by Homer 
(il., 2, 716), and situate, like the preceding, on the 
seacoast. It must not, however, be confounded with 
the Macedonian one, an error into which Stephanus 
seems to have fallen (s. v. Me@ovy.)—III. A city of 
Messenia, on the western coast, below Pylos Messe- 
niacus. According to Pausanias, the name was Mo- 
thone, Tradition reported, that it was so called from 
Mothone, the daughter of Auneas ; but it more probably 
derived its name from the rock Mothon, which formed 
the breakwater of its harbour. (Pausan., 4, 35.) 
Strabo informs us, that, in the opinion of many wri- 
ters, Methone should be identified with Pedasus, rank- 
ed by Homer among the seven towns which Agamem- 
non offered to Achilles. (J/., 9,.1294.—Strab., 359.) 
Pausanias makes the same observation. In the Pelo- 
ponnesian war Methone was attacked by some Athe- 
nian troops, who were conveyed thither in a fleet sent 
to ravage the coast of the Peloponnesus; but Brasidas, 
who was quartered in the neighbourhood, having forced 
his way through the enemy’s line, threw himself into 
the town with 100 men, which timely succour obliged 
the Athenians to re-embark their troops. (Thucyd., 
2,25.) Methone subsequently received a colony of 
Nauplians: these, being expelled their native city by 
the Argives, were established here by the Lacedemo- 
nians. (Pausan., 4, 35.) Many years after, it sus- 
tained great loss from the sudden attack of some II 
lyrian pirates, who carried off a number of inhabitants, 
both men and women. Methone was afterward be- 
sieged and taken by Acrippa, who had the command 
of a Roman fleet: that general having found here Boc- 
chus (Boyog), king of Mauritania, caused him to be put 
to death as a partisan of Marc Antony. (Strab., 359.) 
We learn from Pausanias that Trajan especially fa- 
voured this city, and bestowed several privileges on 
its inhabitants. Sir W. Gell states, that at about 
2700 paces to the east of Modon is a place called 
Palaio Mothone, where are vestiges of a city. Mo- 
don is a Greek town of some size, with a fortress 
built by the Venetians. (Cramer’s. Anc. Greece, vol: 
3, p. 137.)—IV. or Methana, a peninsula of Argolis, 
within-the district of Treezene, formed by the harbour 
-or bay of Pogon on one side, and the curvature of 
the Epidaurian Gulf on the other, and connected with 
the mainland by a narrow isthmus, which the Athe- 
mans occupied and fortified in the seventh year of the 
Peloponnesian war. (Thucyd.,4,45.) Diodorus Sic- 
ulus says it was taken by the same people under Tol- 
mides, in the interval between the Persian and Pelo- 
ponnesian wars : and this is perhaps the meaning of 
Thucydides, when he says that, on peace being made, 
or, rather, a truce for thirty years, Troezene, among 
-other towns, was restored to the Peloponnesians. 
(Thucyd., 1,115.) Within the peninsula was a small 
town, also called Methone, which possessed a temple 
of Isis. About thirty stadia from the town were to 
be seen some hot springs, produced by the eruption 


of a volcano in the reign of Antigonus Gonatas, | 


(Pausan., 2, 34.) Dodwell says, that “the moun- 
tainous promontory of Methana consists chiefly of a 
volcanic rock of a dark colour, The outline is grand 


and picturesque, and the principal mountain which 


was thrown up by the volcano is of a-conical form. 
Its apparent height is about equal to that of Vesu- 
vius.” The ancient city of Methone, according to 
the same intelligent traveller, “‘was situated in the 
plain, at the foot of its acropolis, near which are a few 
remains of two edifices.” (Dodwell, vol. 2, p. 281.— 


Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, . 269, 8¢qq:) 

_ Meruymna, a city of Lesbos, lying opposite to As- 
sus in Troas, and situate, according to Ptolemy, near 
the northernmost point of the island. Tt was, next to 


Mytilene, the most important, city of Lesbos. The 
territory 6 i place was contiguous to that of Myti- 
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is de 
lene, a circumstance which appears to have created 


considerable rivalry between them, and probably in- 
duced the Methymneans to adhere to the Athenians, 
while their neighbours were bent on detaching them- 
selves from that power. (Thucyd., 3, 2,18.) Asa 


reward for their fidelity, the Methymneans were @X- — > 
(Thucyd., es. 


empted from contributions: in money. 
85.) Towards the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
Methymna fell into the power of the Spartan ¢o - 
mander Callicratidas, who, though urged to treat the 
citizens with severity, and to sell them as slaves, re- 
fused to comply with the advice, declaring that, as 
long as he was admiral, no Greek, as far as lay in his 
power, should be enslaved. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 1, 6,8.) 
The best Lesbian wine was obtained from an adja- 
cent territory belonging to this city (Ovid, A. A., 1, 
57), and hence Bacchus was frequently called the god 
of: Methymna. (Atheneus, 8, p. 363, b.—Pausan., 
10, 19.). According to Strabo, this city was'the na- 
tive place of the historian Hellanicus. (Strab., 616.) 
It was also the birthplace of Arion, whose adventure 
with the dolphin is related by Herodotus (1, 23).— 
The modern name, according to D’Anville, is Porto 
Petera; but Olivier (vol. 2, p. 87) makes Molivo, 
which others write Moliwa,correspond to the site of 
the ancient city. (Compare De Sinner, ad Bondel- 
mont., Ins. Archipel.; p.219.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, 
vol. 1, p. 160.) : 

Maris (Prudence), daughter of Oceanus, was the 
first wife of Jupiter, and exceeded gods and men in 
knowledge. Heaven and Earth, however, having told 
Jupiter that the first child. of Metis, a maid, would 
equal him in strength and counsel; and that her sec- 
ond, ‘a son, would be king of gods and men, he deceiv- 
ed her when she was pregnant, and swallowed her; 
and, after a time, the goddess Minerva sprang from 
his head. (Apollod., 1, 3,6.) Metis is said to have 
given a potion to Saturn, which compelled him to 
vomit up the offspring whom he had swallowed.— 
(Apollod., 1, 2, 1.) , 

Mertus, or Merrivs Furrertius, I. dictator of Al- 
ba. He fought against the Romans in the reign of 
Tullus Hostilius, and agreed at length with the foe 
to leave the issue of the war to a combat between 
the three Horatii and three Curiatii. Beholding with 
pain his country subdued by the defeat of the latter, 
he imagined that he should be able to recover her 
freedom for her by joining with the Fidenates, who 
had attempted, during the late war, to shake off the 
Roman yoke. - Secretly encouraged by him, they took 
the field, and advanced to the neighbourhood of Rome, 
in conjunction with the Veientes, their allies. Fuffe- 
tius had promised to abandon the Romans, and go 
over to the Fidenates and Veientes in the middle of 
the engagement. He had not courage enough to keep 
his word, but proved a traitor alike to the Romans — 
and to his new allies, by drawing off his troops from 
the line of battle, and yet not marching over: to the 
foe, but waiting to see which side would conquer. 
The Romans gained the victory, and Fuffetius was 
torn asunder by being attached to two four-horse char- 
iots, that were driven in different directions. (Liv., 
1, 23, seqq.)—The common form of the name is Met- 
tus Fuffetius, but the more correct one |s Mettius, as 
is shown by Niebuhr (Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p- 299, Eng. 
transl.)—II. Tarpa, a critic. (Vid. Tarpa.) oe 

Meron, a celebrated ‘astronomer, who lived at Ath- 
ens in the fifth century B.C. He was, according 
to some, a Lacedemonian (Adkwv), but the best au- 
thorities call him a Leuconian (Aevaoveete). He is 
said to have pretended insanity In order not to go 
with the Athenian expedition against Syracuse, the 
disastrous termination of which he plainly foresaw.— 
The solstices which Meton observed with Euctemon 
reserved by Ptolemy. He is best known, how- 
are preserved by P Pe Seaes it ae 
ever, as the founder of the ae cycle, 
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called “the Metonic” after his name, and which is 
still preserved by the Western churches in their com- 
putation of Haster, This cycle takes its rise as fol- 
lows: 235 revolutions of the moon/are very nearly 19 
revolutions of the sun, and one complete revolution of 
the moon’s node: If these approximations were exact, 
all the relative phenomena of the sun and moon, par- 
ticularly those of eclipses, would recommence in the 
same order, at the end of every 19 years. ‘There is, 
however, an error of some hours in every cycle. The 
first year of the first Metonic period commenced with 
the summer solstice of the year 432 B.C. ; and if the 
reckoning had been continuous, what is now called 
the golden number of any year would have denoted 
the year of the Metonic cycle, if the summer solstice 
had continued to be the commencement of the year. 
On reckoning, however, it will be found that A.D. 1, 
which is made the first year of a period of 19 years, 
would have been part of the fourteenth and part of the 
fifteenth of a Metonic cycle. (Ideler, iiber den Cyclus 
des Meton.—Abhand. Acad., Berlin, 1814-1815, Hist. 
Philol. Cl., p. 230.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 15, p. 
144.) “It has been suspected,” observes Dr. Hale, 
“and not without foundation, that the celebrated lunar 
cycle of 19 years, which Meton introduced into Greece 
for the adjustment of their lunar year with the solar, 
was borrowed from the ancient Jewish tables: ‘This 
was the opinion of the learned Anatolius, bishop of 
Laodicea, about A.D. 270.” (Hale's Chronology, 
vol. 1, p. 66.) 

Merrocuss, a disciple of Crates. He had previ- 
ously been a follower of Theophrastus and Xenocra- 
tes; but when he commenced cynic, he committed 
their works to the flames, as the useless dreams of idle 
speculation. In his old age he became so dissatisfied 
with the world that he strangled himself. (Enfield, 
Hist. Philos‘, vol. 1, p. 314.) 

Merroporus, I. an intimate friend of Epicurus. 
He first attached himself to that philosopher at Lamp- 
sacus, and continued with him till his death. He 
maintained the cause of his friend and master with 
great intrepidity, both by his discourses and his wri- 
tings, against the Sophists and Dialectics, and con- 
sequently partook largely of the obloquy which fell 
upon his sect. (Cic., Tusc. Quest., 2, 3.—AId., de 
Fin., 2, 3.) Plutarch charges him with having rep- 
robated the folly of his brother Timocrates in aspi- 
ring to the honours of wisdom, while nothing was of 
any value but eating and drinking, and indulging the 
animal appetites. (Adv. Colot.—Op., ed. Reiske, vol. 
10, p. 624, segg.) But it is probable that this calumny 
originated with Timocrates himself, who, from a per- 
sonal quarrel with Metrodorus, deserted the sect, and 
therefore»can deserve little credit. (Enfield, Hist. 
Phil., vol. 1, p. 456.—Jonsius, Hist. Phil., 1, 2, 6.— 
Menage ad Diog. Laert., 10, 22.)—II. A painter and 
philosopher of Stratonicea, B.C. 171. He was sent 
to Paulus Aimilius, who, after his victory over Perse- 
us, king of Macedonia, B.C. 168, requested” of the 
Athenians a philosopher and a painter, the former to 
instruct his children, and the latter to make a painting 
of his triumphs. | Metrodorus was sent, as uniting in 
himself both characters: and he gave satisfaction in 
both to the Roman general. (Plin., 35, 11.—Cic., 
de Fin., 5, 1, de Orat., 4.) 

Mevania, @ city of Umbria, on the river Tinia, in 
the southwestern angle of the country, and to the 
northwest of Spoletium. It was famous for its wide- 
extended plains and rich pastures. 
Strabo mentions Mevania as one of the most consider- 
able cities of Umbria. (Strab., 227.—Compare Liv., 
9,41.) Here Vitellius took post, as if determined to 
make a last stand for the empire against Vespasian, 
but soon after withdrew his forces. (Taczt., Hist., 3, 
55.) If its walls, as Pliny says, were of brick, it 
could not be capable of much resistance (35, 14). 
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This city is farther memorable as the birthplace of 
Propertius, a fact of which he himself informs us (4, 
1, 21). It is now an obscure village, which still, 
however, retains some traces of the original name in 
that of Bevagna. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 
269.) 

Mezenrius, king of Cere, at the time that Auneas 
was fabled to have landed in Italy. He is represented 
by Virgil as a monster of ferocity, wantonly murdering 
many of his subjects, and causing others, fastened face 
to face unto dead bodies, to expire amid loathsomeness 
and famine. His subjects, exasperated by his tyranny, 
expelled him from the throne. He and his son Lausus 
took refuge in the court of ‘Turnus, whom they assist- 
ed in his war against A°neas. They both fel] by the 
hand of the Trojan prince: The narrative of the com- 
bat in which they were slain is justly esteemed one of 
the most brilliant passages in the whole A‘neid. Vir- 
gil has described Lausus as eminent for beauty of per- 
son, bravery, and filial piety; a pleasing contrast to 
his ferocious parent. ‘The epithet contemplor divim 
was applied to Mezentius by Virgil, because he de- 
manded of his subjects the first fruits of their lands and 
their flocks, instead of appropriating them in sacrifice 
to the gods. (Cato, ap. Macrob., Sat., 3, 5.—Virg., 
Ain., 8, 478.—Id, 1b., 10, 762, seqq.) 

Mrcipsa, king of Numidia, eldest son of Masinissa, 
shared with his brothers Gulussa and Mastanabal the 
kingdom of their father, which had been divided among 
them by Scipio Aimilianus. (Vid. Masinissa.) On 
the death of his brothers he became monarch of the 
whole country, about 146 B.C. Of a pacific disposi- 
tion, Micipsa enjoyed a quiet reign, and proved the 
mildest of all the Numidian kings. Animated by the 
same enlightened policy as his father, he’exerted him- 
self strenuously for the civilization of his subjects, es- 
tablished a colony of Greeks in his capital, and assem- 
bled there a large number of learned and enlightened 
men. Although he had many children by numerous 
concubines, still Hiempsal and Adherbal were his fa- 
vourite sons. Unhappily, however, he adopted his 
nephew, the famous Jugurtha, and declared him, by his 
will, joint heir to the kingdom along with his two sons 
just mentioned. This arrangement brought with it 
the ruin of his family and kingdom. (Vid. Jugurtha.) 

Micon, I. a painter and statuary, contemporary with 
Polygnotus, who ‘flourished about Olymp. 80. This 


artist has been noticed at great length by Bottiger 


(Arche@ol. Pict., 1, p. 254, seqg.). In ancient MSS. 
his name is sometimes written Mixov, sometimes 
Myjkov or Nixwy, but the more correct form is proba- 
bly Mékwy (Micon). Varro mentions him among the 
more ancient painters, whose errors were avoided by 
Apelles, Protogenes, and others. (L. L., 8, p. 129, 
ed. Bip.) Pliny states, that, in connexion with Po- 
lygnotus, he either invented some new colours, or em- 
ployed those in use in his paintings on a better plan 
than that previously adopted. -(Plin., 33, 13, 56.— 
Id., 35, 6, 25.) A list of some of his productions is 
given by Sillig (Dict. Art., s. v.).—II. Another painter, 
distinguished from the former by the epithet of “the 
Younger.” His age and country are uncertain. (Plin., 
35, 9, 35.) Bottiger confounds him with Micon I. 
(Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.)—III. A statuary of Syracuse. 
At the request of the children of Hiero IL., king of 
Syracuse, he made two statues of this monarch, which 
were placed at Olympia, the one representing him on 
horseback, the other on foot. The death of Hiero 
took place B.C. 215; and as the statues in question 
were made soon after this event, we can decide with 
bee on the age of Micon. (Sillig, Dict. Art., 
5.0. hie 
Minas, an ancient king of the Brygians in Thrace, _ 
son of Gordius, and whose name is connected with 
some of the earliest mythological legends of the Greeks. 
According to one account, he possessed, at the foot of 
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Mount Bermion, a garden, in which grew spontane- 
ously roses with sixty petals, and of extraordinary 
fragrance. (Herod., 8, 138.—Compare Wesseling, 
ad loc.) ‘To this garden Silenus was in the habit. of 
repairing; and Midas (Pausan., 1, 4, 5) or his people, 
by pouring wine into the fount from which he was 
wont to drink, intoxicated him, and he was thus cap- 
tured. (Herod., 1. c.) Midas put various questions to 
him respecting the origin of things and the events of 
past times. (Serv. ad Virg., Eclog., 6, 13.) One 
was, What is best formen? Silenus was long silent ; 
at length, when he was constrained to answer, he 
said: ‘Life is most free from pain when one is igno- 
rant of future evils. It is best of all for man not to 
be born: the second is, for those who are born to die 
as soon as possible.” (Aristot., de An.—Plut., Con- 
sol. ad Apoll. Op., 7, p. 352, ed. Hutten,) He also, 
it is said, gave the king a long account of an immense 
country which lay without the ocean-stream, the peo- 
ple of which once invaded the land. of the Hyperhore- 
ans. (Zheopomp., ap. Athan, V. H., 3, 18.)—The 
name of Midas is also connected with the migration 
of the Brygians from Thrace into Asia. Minor, where 
they are said to have changed their name to Phrygi- 
ans (Strab., 295.— Plin., 5,'32.— Sleph. Byz., s. v. 
Bptyec), and it has been supposed that the Brygians 
passed. over under the same Midas of whom the above 
legend is related. (Hock, Kreta, vol. 1, p. 129.) At 
all events, we find the name Midas reappearing in the 
legends of Asia Minor. Thus, mention is made of 
a King Midas who reigned at Pessinus, where he built 
a splendid temple to Cybele, and established her sa- 
' cred rites. . (Diod. Sic:, 3, 5.) So also Xenophon 
places near Thymbrium the fountain where Midas was 
said to have caught the satyr.. (Anab., 1, 2, 13.) 
We have likewise another legend relative to Midas and 
Silenus, the scene of which is laid, not in Europe, but 
in Lower Asia. According to this account, as Bac- 
chus was in Lydia, on his return from the conquest of 
the East, some of the country people met Silenus stag- 
gering about, and, binding him with his own garlands, 
led him to their king. Midas entertained him for ten 
days, and then conducted him to his foster-son, who, in 
his gratitude, desired the king to ask whatever gift he 
* would. Midas craved that all he touched might tur 
to gold. His wish was granted ; but when he found 
his very food converted to precious metal, and himself 
on the point of starving in the midst of wealth, he 
prayed the god to resume his fatal gift. Bacchus di- 
rected him to bathe in the Pactolus, and hence that 
river obtained golden sands. (Ovid, Met., 11, 85, 
seqq.— Hygin., fab., 191.—Serv., ad Ain., 10, 142. 
—WMaz. Tyr., 30.) There is a third legend relative 
to Midas. Pan, the god of shepherds, venturing to 
set his reed-music in opposition to the lyre of Apollo, 
was pronounced overcome by Mount Tmolus; and all 
present approved the decision except. King Midas, 
whose ears were, for their obtuseness, lengthened by 
the victor to those of an ass. The monarch endeav- 
oured to conceal this degradation from his subjects ; 
but it was perceived by one of his attendants, who, 
finding it difficult to keep the'secret, yet afraid to re- 
veal it, dug a hole in the ground, and whispered there- 
in what he had perceived. His words were echoed by 
the reeds which afterward grew on the spot, and which 
are said to have repeated, when agitated by the wind, 
“ King Midas has asses’ ears.” (Ovid, Met., 11, 153, 
seqq.)—The legend respecting the wealth of Midas 
would seem to have an historical basis, and to point 
to some monarch of Phrygia who had become greatly 
enriched by mines and commercial operations... Hence 


the Phrygian tradition, that when Midas was an in- 


fant, some ants crept into his mouth as he lay asleep, 
and deposited in it grains of wheat. This was. re- 

arded as an omen of future opulence. (Akan, V. 
—-H,, 12, 45.—Cic., Divs 1, 36.—Val, Maz., 1, 6.) 
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The same monarch, in all probability, gave a favourable 
reception to the rites of Bacchus, then for the first time 
introduced into his dominions, and hence his success 
in the accumulation of riches may have been ascribed 
to the favour of the god. The later cycle of fable, how- 
ever, appears to have changed the receiver and protec- 
tor of the rites of Bacchus into a companion or follower 
of Bacchus himself. Hence. we find Midas numbered 
among the Sileni and Satyrs, and, as such, having the 
usual accompaniment of goat’s ears. (Compare the 
language of Philostratus: peretye wiv yap Tod Tov 
Zatipwv yévove 6 Middc, de! &dnAov ta Gra. — Vit. 
Apoll. Tyan., 6, 13, p. 303, ed. Morell.) Now it 
would seem that the Attic poets, in their satyric dra- 
mas, made the story of Midas a frequent theme of tra- 
vesty, and in this way we have the wealthy monarch 
converting everything into gold by his mere touch, even 
his food undergoing this strange metamorphosis ; and 
again, the pricked-up ears of the goat-footed Satyr 
become changed by Attic wit into the ears of ani ass. 
Tt may be, too, that the first satyric composer, who in- 
troduced these appendages into his piece, discharged, 
in this way, a shaft at some theatrical judges who had 
rejected one of his own productions. (Constlt the 
remarks of Weeland, Attsches Museum, vol. 1, p. 
354, segg., and compare Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 301.) 
Schwenck, however, takes a very different view of 
the subject. He makes Midas to have been an old 
Thracian or Phrygian deity, referring to Hesychi- 
us (Mida¢ Yed¢) as an authority for this, and identi- 
fies him with the moon-god, or Deus Lunus. He 
compares the name Middc¢ with peic, wevdc, as the 
Cree izzov was related to etc, évéc. Now uel¢ in- 
dicates unity, being merely sic with a prefix, as in 
pia for ta ; and évoc (annus), * the year,” has also re- 
lation to unity. Thus, according to Schwenck, Midas 
indicated the lunar year as a unit of time. The long 
ears of Midas he also makes a lunar symbol, as in the 
case of the Scandinavian goddess Mani, or the Moon. 
(Etymologisch-Mythol. Andeut., p. 66, seg.) This 
explanation is very far-fetched.—It is more than prob- 
able that the name Midas was common to the Lydians 
as well as Phrygians, since Midas, according to some 
accounts, was the husband of Omphale. (Clearch., 
ap. Athen., 12, p. 516.)—Mr.-Leake gives an account 
of a very ancient monument at. Doganlzr, in what was 
originally a part of Phrygia, which appeared to him to 
have been erected in honour of one of the kings of 
Phrygia, of the Midaian family. (Journal of a Tour 
in Asia Minor, p. 31.) It is very probable, indeed, 
that many monarchs of the Phrygian dynasty bore the 
name of Midas. (Leake, 1. c.) 

Miva, I. an ancient city of Beotia, near the lake 
Copais,. and, according to tradition, swallowed up, 
along with Arne, by the waters of that lake. (Hom., 
l., 2, 507.—Strab., 413.)—II. A town of Argolis, in 
the Tyrinthian territory, named, as was said, after the 
wife of Electryon (Pind., Olymp., 7, 49.—Schol., ad 
loc.); but Apollodorus affirms that it already existed in 
the time of Perseus (2, 4).—It was afterward destroyed 
by the Argives. (Strab., 373.) The vestiges of this 
place are near the monastery of Agios Adrianos, where 
there is a Paleo Castro in a bold rock; the walls are 
of ancient masonry. (Gell, Itin. of the Morea, p. 
185.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p- 250.) ; 

Mixzsut, the inhabitants of Miletus. (Vid. Miletus.) 


Miresiorum Morus (MiAnoiwr reixoc), a place in — 


Lower Egypt, to the west of the Sebennytic mouth of 
the Milojaed ghich owed its foundation to the Mile- 
sians, or people of Miletus. (Eustath. ad Dionys.— 
Huds., Geogr. Min., vol. 4, p- 146.) 
~ Mieroponis, a city of Mysia, 
myttium, and situate on @ branch of the river Rhyn- 
dacus. It coincides, according to D’Anville, with the 
modern Beli Kessk. (Plin., 5, 32.—Steph. Byz., p. 
467.) utevie ¥ a 


northeast of Adra- 


*. 
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Mixirus, I. a son of Apollo, who fled from Crete 
to avoid falling into the hands of Minos. (Apollod., 3, 
1, 2.) /He came to Caria, and was said to have been 
the founder of the city of Miletus. (Avpellod., l. c.— 
Compate Heyne, ad loc.)—II. The most celebrated of 
the cities of Jonia, situate on the southern shore of the 
bay into which the river Latmus emptied, and, accord- 
ing to Strabo, eighty stadia south of the embouchure 
of the Mmander. (Strab., 634.) The origin of this 
city falls in the period of the first Greek emigrations 
from home; but the circumstances connected with its 
founding are involved in great uncertainty. As far as 
any opinion can be formed from various accounts that 
are given of this event, it would appear that the place 
was first settled by natives of the country; that to 
these came Sarpedon from Miletus in Crete, and after 
him Neleus from Attica, together with other settlers 
in process of time. (Stérab., l. c.— Pausan., 7, 2.— 
Apollod., 8, 1.—Hustath. ad Dionys., v. 825.) Mile- 
tus was already large and flourishing when the cities 
of the parent country were but just beginning to emerge 
from obscurity. ‘The admirable situation of the place, 
and the convenience of having four harbours, one of 
which was capable of containing a large fleet, gave it 
an early and great preponderance in maritime affairs. 
It carried on an active and extensive commerce with 
the shores of the Euxine on the one hand, and. the dis- 
tant coast of Spain on the other, to say nothing of the 
principal ports of the Mediterranean, which were like- 
wise frequented by the Milesian vessels. Its most 
important trade, however, was with the shores of the 


Euxine. Almost all the Greek cities along the coast 
of this inland sea, which were found there at the pe- 
riod of the Persian power, were of Milesian origin. 


As, however, many of those cities were themselves 
conspicuous for size and population, one can hardly 
comprehend how Miletus, in the midst of so active a 
traffic, which of itself must have required the attention 
of considerable numbers, could command a superflu- 
ous population, sufficiently extensive for the establish- 
ment of so many colonies, which Pliny makes to have 
been eighty in number, and Seneca seventy-five. 
(Plin., 29.—Senec., Consol. ad Helv., c. 6.—Consult 
Rambach, de Mileto cjusque Coloniis, Hal. Sax., 1790. 
—Larcher, Hist. d’Hérod., vol. 8, p. 344, 359.) It is 
more than probable, that, in sending out these colonies, 
the natives of the country, the Lydians, Carians, and 
Leleges, were invited to join, and did so.—Miletus 
was already a powerful city when the Lydian monarchy 
rose into consequence. ‘The kings of Lydia, posses- 
sors of all the surrounding territory, could not brook 
the independence of the Ionian city ; they accordingly 
carried on war against it for many years, and were at 
times powerful enough to advance even to the city walls, 
and to destroy or carry off the produce of the neigh- 
bouring country ; but they were unable to mar the pros- 


perity of a city which had the control of the sea, and 
The Mile- | 
sians appear subsequently to have made a treaty with | 


consequently bade defiance to their power. 


Cresus, in which they probably acknowledged that 
sovereign as their liege lord, and consented to pay him 
tribute. The same treaty was also agreed upon be-, 
tweon them and Cyrus, when the latter had conquered 


Lydia ; and this saved Miletus from the disasters which | 


befell at that time the other Ionian states. (Herod., 
1,141, 143.) But it was not always equally fortunate. 
In the reign of Darius, the whole of Tonia was excited 
to revolt by the intrigues and ambitious schemes of 
Histieus, who had been raised to the sovereignty of 
Miletus, his native city, by the Persian monarch, in 
recompense for, the services he had rendered in the 
Scythian expedition. Aristagoras, his deputy and 
kinsman, also greatly contributed to inflame the minds 
of his countrymen. At his instigation, the Athenians 
sent a force to Asia Minor, which surprised and burned 
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Persian satraps, and, after repeated defeats, Miletus 
was besieged by land and sea, and finally taken by 
storm. ‘This beautiful and opulent city, the pride and 
ornatnent of Asia, was thus plunged into the,greatest 
calamity ; the surviving inhabitants were carried to 
Susa, and settled, by order of Darius, at Ampe, near 
the mouth of the Tigris. The town itself was given 
up by the Persian commanders to the Carians. ‘The 
Athenians are said to have been so much affected by 
this event, that when Phrynichus, the tragic writer, in- 
troduced on the stage his play of “the Capture of Mi- 
letus,” the whole house burst into tears, and the peo- 
ple fined the poet 1000 drachmas, and forbade the per- 
formance for the future. (Herod., 6, 6, segg.— Cal- 
listh., ap. Strab., 635.)—When Alexander, after the 
battle of the Granicus, appeared before Miletus, the 
inhabitants, encouraged by the presence of a Persian 
army and fleet stationed at Mycale, refused to submit 
to that prince, and open their gates to his forces ; upon 
which he immediately comrhenced a most yigorous at- 
tack on their walls, and finally took the city by assault. 
He however forgave the surviving inhabitants, and 
granted them their liberty. (Arrian, Exp. Al., 1, 18, 
seqqg.) The Milesians sided’ with the Romans during 
the war with Antiochus. (Lvv., 37, 16.—ZId., 43, 6.) 
This city was yet flourishing when Strabo wrote (Stra- 
bo, l. e.—Compare Tacit.,, Ann., 4, 55 e¢ 63), and 
still later, in the time of Pliny (5, 29) and Pausanias 
(7, 2). It appears from the Acts of the Apostles, that 
St, Paul sojourned here a few days on his return from 
Macedonia and Troas, and summoned hither the el- 
ders of the Ephesian Church, to whom he delivered an 
affectionate farewell address. (Acts, 20, 17, seqq.) 
The Milesian Church was under the direction of bish- 
ops, who sat in several councils, and ranked as metro- 
politans of Caria. (Hierocl., Synecd., p. 687.) ‘This 
continued as late as the decline of the Byzantine em- 
pire (Mich. Duc., p. 41); at which time, however, the 
town itself was nearly in ruins, from the ravages of the 
Turks and other barbarians, aid the alluvial deposites 
caused by the Ma#ander. Miletus deserves farther 
mention as the birthplace of Thales, the celebrated 
mathematician and philosopher; and his successors 
Anaximander and Anaximenes; also of Cadmus and 
Hecatwus, two of the earliest historians of Greece. 
(Strab., 635, —Plin., 5, 39.— Suid., s. v. Kaduoc.) 
The Milesians were in repute for their manufactures of 
couches and other furniture ; and their woollen cloths 
and carpets were especially esteemed. (Athenaus, 1, 
p. 28.—Jd., 11, p: 428.—Jd., 12, p. 540, &c.) The 
modern village of Palatscha occupies part of the site 
of the ancient city. The coast, however, has under- 
one great changes, for some remarks on which con- 
sult the article Mwander. (Cramer's Asia Minor, 
vol. I, p. 885, seqq.) 
Mio, I. a celebrated athlete of Crotona in Italy. 


‘He accustomed himself from early life to bear bur- 


dens, the weight of which he successively angmented, 
and at last became so conspicuous for strength as to 
carry'the most surprising Joads with the utmost ease. 
Many curious stories are*related by the ancients con- 
cerning his wonderful strength. He could hold a 

omegranate in his hand, with his fingers closed over 
it, and yet, without either crushing or even pressing on 
the fruit, could keep his fingers so firmly bent as,to 
render it impossible for any one to take the fruit from 
him. He could place himself on a discus, some say 
a shield, covered over with oil or other unctuous sub- 
stances, and rendered, of course, very slippery, and yet 
he could retain so firm a foothold that no one was able to 
dislodge him. He could encircle his brow with a cord, 
and break this asunder by holding his breath and caus- 
ing the veins of the-head to distend. He could hold his 
right arm behind his back, with the hand open and 
the thumb raised, and a man could not then separate 


‘Sardis ; ae insult was speedily avenged by the {his little finger from the rest. The account that is 
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given of his voracity is almost incredible. He ate, it 
is said, every day, twenty pounds of animal food, 
twenty pounds of bread, and drank fifteen pints of 
wine. Athenezus relates, that on one occasion he 
carried a steer four years old the whole length of the 
stadium at Olympia (606 feet), and then, having cut it 
up and cooked it, ate it all up himself in one day. 
(Athen., 10, p. 412, e.) Some authorities add,, that 
he killed it with a single blow of his fist. He had an 
opportunity, however, at last, of exerting his prodi- 
gious strength in a more useful manner. One day, 
while attending the lectures of Pythagoras, of whom 
he was a disciple and constant hearer, the column 
which supported the ceiling of the hall where they 
were assembled was observed to totter, whereupon 
Milo, upholding the entire superstructure by his own 
strength, allowed all present an opportunity of esca- 
ping, and then saved himself. Milo was crowned 
seven times as victor at the Pythian games, and six 
times at the Olympic, and he only ceased to present 
himself at these contests when he found no one will- 
_ ing to, be his opponent. In B.C. 509 he had the 
command of the army sent by the people of Crotona 
against Sybaris, and gained a signal victory.—His 
death was a melancholy one. He was already ad- 
vanced in years, when, traversing a forest, he found a 
trunk of a tree partly cleft by wedges. Wishing to 
sever it entirely, he introduced his hands into the open- 
ing, and succeeded so far as to cause the wedges to 
fall out ; but his strength here failing him, the separa- 
ted parts on a sudden reunited, and his hands remain- 
ed imprisoned in the cleft. In this situation he was 
devoured by wild beasts. (Awl. Gell., 15. 16.—Val. 
Maz., 9, 12, 17.)—II, Titus Annius, was a native of 
Lanuvium in Latium, and was born about 95 B.C. 
His family appears to have been a distinguished one, 
since we find him espousing the daughter of Sylla. 
Having been chosen tribune of the commons B.C. 57, 
he zealously exerted himself for the recall of Cicero, 
but the violent proceedings of Clodius paralyzed all 
his efforts. Determined to put an end to this, he 
summoned Clodius to trial as a disturber of the pub- 
lic peace; but the consul Metellus dismissed the pros- 
ecution, and thus enabled Clodius to resume with im- 
punity his unprincipled and daring career. Milo there- 
upon found himself compelled, for the sake of his 
own personal safety, to keep around him a band of 
armed followers. His private resources having suf- 
fered greatly by the magnificent games which he had 
exhibited, Milo, in order to repair his shattered for- 
tunes, married Fausta, the daughter of Sylla; but the 
union was an unhappy one ; Fausta was discovered to 
be unfaithful to his bed, and her paramour, the histo- 
rian Sallust, was only allowed to escape after receiving 
severe personal chastisement, and paying a large sum 
of money to the injured husband. Clodius mean- 
while, having obtained the office. of zdile, had the as- 
surance to accuse Milo in his turn of being a disturber 
of the public tranquillity, and of violating the laws by 
keeping a body of armed men in his service. Pom- 
pey defended the latter; Clodius spoke in reply ; and 
the whole affair was carried on amid the most violent 
clamours from their respective partisans.. No decis- 
ion, however, was made ; the matter was. protracted, 
and at last allowed to drop. Some years after this 
(B.C. 51) Milo offered himself as a candidate for the 
consulship against two other competitors. Clodius, 
of course, opposed him ; but the powerful exertions of 
his friends would have carried him through, had not 
an unfortunate occurrence frustrated all his hopes. 
Clodius, it seems, had openly declared, that if Milo 
did not abandon all pretensions to the consulship, in 
three days he would be no more. This threat fell upon 
the head of its own author. On the 20th of January, 
Milo set out from Rome to go to Lanuvium, of which 


he was the chief magistrate or dictator, and where, by 
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virtue of his office, he was on the following day to ap- 
point a flamen for the performance of some of the re- 
ligious ceremonies of the municipality. He travelled 
In a carriage, accompanied by his wife and one of his 
friends, and attended by a strong body of slaves, and 
also by some of the armed followers, whose services 
he had occasionally employed in his contests with 
Clodius. While prosecuting his route, he. fell in with 
the latter, who was returning to Rome, followed by 
about thirty of his slaves. Clodius and Milo passed 
one another without disturbance ; but the armed men, 
who were among the last of Milo’s party, provoked a 
quarrel with the slaves of Clodius; and Clodius turn- 
ing back, and interposing in an authoritative manner, 
Birria, one of Milo’s followers, ran him through the 
shoulder with a sword. Upon this the fray became 
general. Milo’s slaves hastened back in great num- 
bers to take part in it, while Clodius was carried into 
an inn at Boville. Meanwhile, Milo himself was in- 
formed of what had passed, and, resolving to ayail 
himself of the opportunity which was offered, he, or- 
dered his slaves to attack the inn and destroy his ene- 
my. Clodius was dragged out into the road and 
there murdered ; his slaves shared his fate, or saved 
their lives by flying to places of concealment ; and his 
body, covered with wounds, was left in the middle of 
the highway. (Ascon., Arg. in Cic., Orat. pro Mil.) 
When the corpse of Clodius was brought to Rome, a 
violent popular commotion ensued. The body was 
carried into the Forum and -exhibited on the rostra ; 
and at last the mob, having conveyed it from the rostra 
into the senate-house, set fire to a funeral pile made 
for it at the moment out of the benches, tables, and 
other furniture which they found at hand. The con- 
sequence was, as might be expected, that the senate- 
house itself was involved in the conflagration and 
burned to the ground. ‘These, and several other dis- 
orders committed by the multitude, somewhat turned 
the tide of public opinion in favour of Milo. He was 
now encouraged to return to Rome’ and renew his can- 
vass for the consulship. He did so, but the whole 
city became eventually a scene of the greatest confu- 
sion ; and, in order to restore public tranquillity, Pom- 
pey was declared sole consul, and armed with full pow- 
ers to put a stop to farther disturbances. Milo was 
thereupon brought to trial for the murder of Clodius, 
and was defended by Cicero; but the clamours and 
outcries of the populace devoted to the party of Clo- 
dius, and the array of armed men that encompassed 
the tribunal, to prevent any outbreak of popular vio- 
lence, prevented the orator from displaying his usual 
force and eloquence, and Milo was condemned. When 
the event of the trial was known, he went into exile, 
and fixed his abode at Massilia in Gaul. Milo was 
also tried after his departure for three other distinct 
offences ; for bribery, for illegal caballing and combi- 
nations, and for acts of violence, and was successive- 
ly found guilty on all.—It is said that, soon after Mi- 
lo’s condemnation, and when he was residing at Mas- 
‘silia, Cicero sent him a copy of his speech in the form 
in which we now have it, and that Milo, having read 
it over, wrote a letter to the orator, in which he stated 
that it was a fortunate thing for himself that Cicero 

had not pronounced the oration which he sent, since 
otherwise he (Milo) would not then have been eat- 

ing such fine mullets at Massilia. It has been some- 

times stated, that Milo was subsequently restored to 

his country. This, however, is altogether erroneous. 

Velleius Paterculus and Dio Cassius both contradict 

the fact of his recall, by what we find in therr respect- 

ive histories. According to Dio Cassius, Milo was the 

only one of the exiles whom Oasar refused to recall, 

because, as is supposed, he had been active in exci- 

ting the people of Massilia to resist Cesar. Vellei- 

us Paterculus states that Milo returned without per- 

mission to Italy, and there busily emnleved himself 


- they owed their preservation and greatness. 
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in raising opposition to Cwsar during that command- 
er's absence in Thessaly against Pompey. He adds 
that Milo was killed by the blow of a stone while lay- 
ing siege to Compsa, a town of the Hirpini. (Cic., 
Or. pro Mil.— Vell. Paterc., 2, 47, 68.— Encyclop. 
Metropol., div. 3, vol. 2, p. 218, seg.— Biogy. Univ., 
vol. 29, p. 57.) 

Mittiipes, I. an Athenian, son of Cypselus, who 
obtained a victory in a chariot-race at the Olympic 
games, and led a colony of his countrymen to the 
Chersonesus. The cause of this step on his part was 
a singular one. It seems that the Thracian Dolonci, 
harassed by a long war with the Absinthians, were di- 
rected by the oracle of Delphi to take for their king 
the first man they met in their return home, who in- 
vited them to come under his roof and partake of his 
entertainments. ‘The Dolonci, after receiving the or- 
acle, returned by the sacred way, passed through Pho- 
cis and Beeotia, and, not being invited by either of 
these people, turned aside to Athens. Miltiades, as 


he sat in this city before the door of his house, ob- | 


served the Dolonci passing by, and as by their dress 
and armour he perceived they were strangers, he call- 
ed to them, and offered them the rites of hospitality. 
They accepted his kindness, and, being hospitably 
treated, revealed to him all the will of the oracle, with 
which they entreated his compliance. Miltiades, dis- 
posed to listen to them because weary of the tyranny 
of Pisistratus, first consulted the oracle of Delphi, and 
the answer being favourable, he went with the Dolon- 
ci. He was invested by the inhabitants of the Cher- 
sonese with sovereign power. The first measure he 
took was to stop the farther incursions of the Absin- 
thians, by building a wall across the isthmus. “When 
he had established himself at home, and fortified his 
dominions against foreign invasion, he turned his arms 
against Lampsacus. His expedition was unsuccess- 
ful; he was taken in an ambuscade, and made pris- 
oner. His friend Croesus, king of Lydia, however, 
was informed of his captivity, and procured his release 
by threatening the people of Lampsacus with his se- 
verest displeasure. He lived a few years after he had 
recovered his liberty. As he had no issue, he left his 
kingdom and possessions to Stesagoras, the son of 
Cimon, who was his brother by the same mother. The 
memory of Miltiades, was greatly honoured by the 
Dolonci, and they regularly celebrated festivals and 
exhibited shows in commemoration of a man to whom 
(Herod., 
6, 38.—Jd., 6, 103.)—II. A nephew of the former, and 
brother of Stesagoras. His brother, who had been 
adopted by Miltiades the elder, having died without 
issue, Miltiades the younger, though he had not, like 
Stesagoras, an interest established during the life of 
his predecessor, and though the Chersonese was not 
by law an hereditary principality, was still sent by the 
Pisistratide thither with a galley. By a mixture of 
fraud and force he succeeded in securing the tyranny. 
On his arrival at the Chersonese, he appeared mourn- 
ful, as if lamenting the recent death of his brother. 
The principal inhabitants of the country visited the 
new governor to condole with him, but their confidence 
in his sincerity proved fatal to them. Miltiades seiz- 
ed their persons, and made himself absolute in Cher- 
sonesus ; and, to strengthen himself, he married He~ 
gesipyla, the daughter of Olorus, king of the Thra- 
cians. When Darius marched against the Scythians, 
Miltiades submitted to him and followed in his train, 
and was left with the other Grecian chiefs of the army 
to guard the bridge of boats by which the Persians 
crossed the Danube. He then proposed to break up 
the bridge, and, suffering the king and army to perish 
by the Scythians, to secure Greece and deliver Ionia 
from the Persian yoke. His suggestion was rejected, 
not for its treachery, but because Persia was to each 
‘of the tyrants his surest support against the spirit of 
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freedom in the people. Miltiades, soon after, was 
driven out by the Scythians, but recovered his posses- 
sions on their departure. Knowing himself, however, 
to be obnoxious to the Persians, he fled to Athens, 
when their fleet, after the re-conquest of Ionia, was 
approaching the coast of Thrace. The Athenian 
laws were severe against tyrants, and Miltiades, on ar- 
riving, was tried for his life. He was acquitted, how- 
ever, more perhaps owing to the politic way in which 
he had used his power in the Chersonesus, than to 
the real: merit of his conduct. Nay, he even so far 
won the favour of the people as to be appointed, not 
long after, one of the ten generals of Athens. It was 
at this same period that the Persian armament, under 
Datis and Artaphernes, bore down upon the shores of 
Attica ; and, guided by Hippias, who knew the capa- 
bilities of every spot of ground in his country, the in- 
vading force landed at Marathon: According to cus- 
tom, the Athenian army was under the command of 
its ten generals. The opinions of the ten were equal- 
ly divided as to the propriety of engaging, when Mil- 
tiades, going privately to the polemarch Callimachus, 
who, by virtue of his office, commanded the right wing, 
and had an equal vote with the ten generals, prevailed 
upon him to come over to his way of thinking, and 
vote in favour of a battle. The vote of the polemarch 
decided the question ; and when the day of command 
came round to Miltiades, the battle took place. The 
details of this conflict are given elsewhere. (Vid. 
Marathon.)—Perhaps no battle ever reflected more 
lustre on the successful commander than that of Mar- 
athon on Miltiades ; though it should be observed, that 
he whom all ages have regarded as the defender of 
liberty, began his career as an arbitrary ruler, and on 
only one occasion in his whole life was engaged on 
the side of freedom ; but for the same man to be the 
hberator of his own country and a despot in another, 
is no inconsistency, as the course of human events has 
often shown.—The reward bestowed upon Miltiades 
after this memorable conflict was strikingly charac- 
teristic. He and the polemarch Callimachus were 
alone distinguished from the other combatants in the 
painted porch, and ‘stood apart with the tutelary gods 
and heroes.—Miltiades now rose to the utmost height 
of popularity and influence, insomuch that when he re- 
quested a fleet of seventy ships, without declaring how 
he meant to employ them, but merely promising that 
he would bring great riches to Athens, the people 
readily agreed. He led them to the Isle of Paros, 
under the pretence of punishing its people for their 
compelled service in the Persian fleet, but really to 
He demanded 
one hundred talents as the price of his departure; but 
the Parians refused, and resisted him bravely ; and in 
an attempt to enter the town, he received a wound, and 
was obliged to withdraw his army. On his return he 
was brought to trial for his life by Xanthippus, a man 
of high consideration, on account of the failure of his 
promises made to the people. His wound disabled 
him from defending himself, but he was brought into 
the assembly on a couch, while his brother Tisagoras 
defended him, principally by recalling his former ser- 
vices. ‘The memory of these, with pity for his pres- 
ent condition, prevailed on the people to absolve him 
from the capital charge ; but they fined him fifty tal- 
ents, nearly $53,000. As he could not immediately 
raise this sum, he was cast into prison, where he soon 
after died of his wound, which had gangrened.—The 
character of Miltiades is one on which, with the few 
materials that history ‘has left, we should not judge 
too exactly, "The outline which remains is one that, 
if filled up, would seem fittest to contain the very 
model of a successful statesman in an age when the 


prime minister of Athens was likewise the leader of 


her armies. Heeren has briefly noticed the transition 
which took place in the character of Athenian states- 
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men, from the warrior-like Miltiades and Themistocles, | sive cast, not traceable in the productions of others 


to the warlike rhetorician Pericles, and thence to the 
orator, who to his rhetorical skill united no military 
prowess. Miltiades, with great generalship, showed 
great power as a statesman, and some, but not much, 
as an orator. ‘This is agreeable.to his aye. Wheth- 
er he was a true patriot, governed by high principle, 
it is now impossible to determine. He achieved one 
great action, which for his country produced a most 
decisive result. The unfortunate close of his career 
may be regarded by some as showing the ingratitude 
of democracies; but perhaps a judicious historian will 
draw no conclusion of the kind, especially with so 
imperfect materials before him as we possess of the 
hife of this illustrious Athenian. If the Athenians 
conceived that nothing he had done for them ought 
to raise him above the laws; if they even thought 
that his services had been sufficiently rewarded by the 
station which enabled him to perform them, and by 
the glory he reaped from them, they were not un- 
grateful or unjust; and if Miltiades thought other- 
wise, he had not learned to live in a free state. , (He- 
rod., lib. 5 et 6.—Corn. Nep., Vit. Milt.—Encycl. 
Us. Knowl., vol. 15, p. 227.—Thirlwall’s Greece, 
vol. 2; p.. 246.) 

Minto. Vid. Aspasia II. 

Mitvius Pons, a bridge about two miles from 
Rome, over the Tiber, in a northerly direction. It 
was also called Mulvius. Its construction is ascribed 
to M, Aumilius Scaurus, who was censor A.U.C. 644, 
and its ancient appellation is probably a corruption of 
his nomen. ‘The modern name is Ponte Molle. If it 
be true that the bridge owed its erection to Aumilius; 
Livy, when he speaks of it (27, 51), must be supposed 
to mention it by anticipation. We learn from Cicero 
that the Pons Mulvius existed at the time of Catiline’s 
conspiracy, since the deputies of the Allobroges were 
here seized by his orders. In later times, it witnessed 
the defeat of Maxentius by Constantine. (Zosim., 2, 
16.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 239.) 

Minyas. Vid. Lycia. ; 

MIMALLONEs, a name given to the priestesses of 
Bacchus among the Thracians, according to Hesy- 
chius and Suidas, or, more correctly, to the female Bac- 

.chantes in general. Suidas deduces the term from 
the Greek piunovc, “‘ imitation,” because the Baccha- 
nals, under the influence of the god, imitated in their 
wild fury the actions of men. Others, however, de- 
rive it from Mimas, a mountain of Thrace. Nonnus 
enumerates the Mimallones among the companions of 
Bacchus in his Indian expedition. (Compare Persius, 
Sat., 1, 99.— Ovid, A. A., 1, 541.— Sidon., Pref. 
Paneg. Anthem.) Bochart gives as the etymology of 
the word the Hebrew Memallelan (‘ garrule,” ‘ lo- 
quacul#’’) ; or else Mamal, ‘‘a wine-press.” (Rolle, 
Recherches sur le culte de Bacchus, vol. 1, p. 136.) 

Mimas, I. one of the giants that warred against the 
gods. (Compare Eurip., Ion, 215.—Senec.,, Herc. 
Fur.,981.—Apoll.: Rhod., 3, 122'7.)—II. A mountain 
range of lonia, terminating in the promontory Argen- 
num, opposite the lower extremity of Chios. (Thu- 
cyd., 8, 34,.—Plin., 5, 29.—Amm. Marc., 31, 42:) 

MimnerMmvs, an elegiac poet, a native of Colophon 
in Ionia, and contemporary with Solon. Miiller, quo- 
ting a fragment of Mimnermus’ elegy entitled ‘‘ Nan- 
no,” says that he was one of the colonists of Smyrna 
from Colophon, and whose ancestors, at a still earlier 
period, came from Nelean Pylos. (Hist. Lit.-Gr., 
p. 115.) Miller also ascribes the melancholy char- 
acter of his poems to the reduction of Smyrna by 
Alyattes. From Horace and Propertius we gather, 
that his poems had reference, for the most part, to 
those appetites which, in poetical language, aro ex- 
pressed by the name of love. (Horat., Epist., 1, 6, 


-65.—Propert., 1, 9, 11.) His mind, however, was of | 


_-a melancholy turn, which gave to his writings a pen- 


who belonged to the same school. In the few frag~ 
ments which we have remaining of Mimnermus, he 
complains of the briefness of human enjoyment, the 
shortness of the season of youth, and of the many 
miseries to which man is exposed. Mimnermus was 
the first who adapted the elegiac verse to those sub- 
jects which, from this adaptation, are now usually con- 
sidered as proper for it; Callinus, its inventor, having 
used it as a vehicle for warlike strains. The ancient 
writers speak with great admiration of his poem on 
Nanno, a young female musician of whom he was 
deeply enamoured, and who preferred him to young- 
er and handsomer rivals. ‘The sweetness of his ver- 
ses obtained for him also from the ancients the appel- 
lation of Ligystades (Acyvoradne, from Avybc, ‘ me- 
lodious.”’)—TVhe fragments of Mimnermus have been 
several times edited, in the collections of Stephens, 
Brunck, Gaisford, and Boissonade ; to which may be 
added Bach’s separate edition, published at Leipzig 
in 1826. (Wieland, Attesches Museum, vol. 1, p. 338. 
—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 191. — Encyel. 
Us. Knowl., vol. 15, p. 280.—Miller, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
p. 119, seqq.) é 

Mina (Mvd@), a name given by the Athenians, not 
to a particular coin, as is commonly but erroneously 
imagined, but merely to a certain sum, or, in other 
words, to so much money of account. The mina 
was equivalent, as a sum, to 100 drachme, which 
would make, in our currency, a little more than $17 
59 cts. The term was also employed as a weight, 
and was then equivalent to a little over 15 oz. ayoir- 
dupois weight.—This appears to be the proper place 
for a few remarks relative to Athenian coinage. No 
gold coins appear to have been minted at Athens, al- 
though the gold coinage of other places circulated 
there freely. (Consult Cardwell’s Lectures on the 
Coinage of the Greeks and Romans, p. 112, seqq.) 
But the metal of the greatest importance to Athens 
was silver, It had been employed by them for their 
coinage from the earliest periods of their history ; it 
was obtained in considerable quantity from their own 
neighbourhood (vid. Laurium) ; and it formed an im- 
portant item in their national revenue. The high 
commendation given to this coinage by Aristophanes, 
refers, not to any delicacy of workmanship, but to the 
extreme purity of the metal; and the same cause 
seems to have deterred the Athenians from excelling 
in the execution of their coins, which induced them 
to preserve the greatest purity in the standard. The 
specimens, accordingly, of Athenian silver are very 
numerous, and, though evidently minted at periods 
vety different from each other, retain so great a de- 
gree of correspondence, as implies either much polit- 
ical wisdom on the part of Athens, or, at least, a will- 
ing acquiescence in the authority of public opinion. 
The most important property, in fact, of the Athenian 
coinage was its purity, carried to so great an extent 
that no baser metal appears to have been united with 
it as an alloy. It may readily be supposed that the 
lead, which was found, together with the silver, in the 


‘mines of Laurium, was not always perfectly separa- 


ted from it by the ancient process of refining: but the 
quantity of that metal which has hitherto been discoy- 
ered in the silver coins of Athens is not likely to have 
been added designedly ; and copper, which would 
have been more suitable for the purpose, does not 
appear to have been used at any period as an alloy, 
much less in. the way of adulteration. Connected 
with this superiority, and with the rude method of 
minting which prevailed in former times, was the far- 
ther advantage possessed by the Athenian coin of be- 
ing less exposed to wear from constant use than is 
the case with the thinner lamina and the larger sur- 
face of a modern coin; whether it were owing to the 
smaller degree of hardness in the metal An employ- 
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ed, or to their want of mechanical contrivances, or to 
their knowledge that a compact and globular body is 
least liable to loss from friction, the Athenian coin 
was minted in a form more massive than our own, 
and much less convenient for tale or transfer, but bet- 
ter calculated to maintain its value unimpaired by the 
wear of constant circulation.—The only question that 
remains to be considered here is this: to what cause 
was it owing that the coins of Athens should have 
been executed throughout in a style of melegance and 
coarseness; ‘ata time, too, when the coins of other 
districts; far inferior in science and reputation, to 
Athens, were finished in the most perfect workman- 
ship? The fact is certainly remarkable; and the 
only explanation’ that has hitherto been given of it, 
may tend to illustrate still farther the beneficial effects 
of commerce in its influence on the Athenian mint. 
The ancient coinage, says Hckhel, had recommended 
itself so strongly by its purity, and had become so 
universally known among Greeks and barbarians by 
its primitive emblems, that it would have been im- 
possible to have made any considerable change in the 
form or workmanship of the coin, without creating a 
degree of suspicion against it, and eventually con- 
tracting its circulation. ( Walpole’s Collection, vol. 1, 
p. 433.—Cardwell’s Lectures, p. 9, seqq.) 

Mincius, now Mincio, a river of Gallia Cisalpina, 
flowing from the Lake Benacus, and falling into the 
Po. / (Virg., Eclog., 7, 13.—Id., Georg., 3, 15.—TId., 
AEn., 10, 206.) 

Mineipes or Minynipgs, the daughters of Minyas, 
king of Orchomenus, in Beotia. They were three in 
number, Leucippe, Aristippe, and Alcathoé.. These 
females derided the rites of Bacchus, and continued 
plying their looms, while the other women ran through 
the mountains. Bacchus came as a maiden and re- 
monstrated, but in vain; he then assumed the form 
of various wild beasts; serpents filled their baskets; 
vines’ and ivy twined round their looms, while wine 
and milk distilled from the roof; but their obstinacy 
was unsubdued. He finally drove them mad; they 
tore to pieces the son of Leucippe, and then went roam- 
ing through the mountains, till Mercury touched them 
with his wand, and turned them into a bat, an owl, 
and acrow. (Corinna et Nicand., ap. Anton. Lib., 10. 
— Alan, V. H., 3, 42.— Ovid, Met., 4,1, seqq.— 
Keightley’s Mythology, p. 213.) 

Minerva, an ancient Italian divinity, the same in 
general with the Pallas-Athene (TiaAAdac ’AOhvn) of 
the Greeks, and to be considered, therefore, in com- 
mon with her, in one and the same article.-—Minerva 
or Athene was regarded in the popular mythology as 
the goddess of wisdom and skill, and, in a word, of 
all the liberal arts and sciences. In both the Homeric 
poems she is spoken of as the daughter of Jupiter, and 
in one place it seems to be intimated that she had no 
other parent. (l., 5, 875, seqq.) In later writers, 
however, the legend assumes a more extended form. 
It is said that Jupiter, after his union with Metis, was 
informed by Heaven and Earth'that the first child born 
from this marriage, a maiden, would equal him in 
strength and counsel; and that the second, a son, 
would be king of gods and men. Alarmed at this 
prediction, the monarch of Olympus swallowed his 
spouse, who was’ then pregnant; but being seized, 
after a time, with racking pains in the head, the god 
summoned Vulean to his aid, who, in obedience to the 
commands of Jupiter, cleft the head of the latter with 
a blow of his brazen hatchet, and Minerva immediate- 
ly leaped forth, in panoply, from the brain of her sire. 
(Theog., 886, seqqg.—Ib., 924. — Schol. ad Theog., 
890. — Pind., Ol., 7, 63.—Schol., ad loc.—Schol. ad 
Apoll. Rhod., 4, 1310.) Still later authorities assign 
the task of opening the head of Jove to Prometheus 
(Euripides, Ion, 462.—Apollod., 1, 3), or to Hermes 
“(Schol. ad eo” Ol., 7, 66).—Minerva is in Homer, 
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pipe (avAd¢) is also ascribed to this goddess. 


‘to “the Eleusinian maid” (Kdpa) or Proserpina. 


MINERVA. 


as in the general popular system, the goddess of wis- 
dom and skill. She is in war opposed. to Mars, the 
wild war-god, as the patroness and teacher of just and 
scientific warfare.. She is therefore, on the side of the 
Greeks, as he on that of the Trojans. But on the 
shield of Achilles, where the people of the besieged 
town are represented as going forth to lie in ambush, 
they are led by Mars and Minerva together (JI., 18, 
516), possibly to denote the union of skill and courage 
required for that service. (Il., 13, 277.) Every pru- 
dent chief was esteemed to be under the patronage of 
Minerva, and Ulysses was therefore her especial fa- 
vourite, whom she relieved from all his perils, and 
whose son Telemachus she also took under her protec- 
tion, assuming a human form to be his guide and di- 
rector. In like manner, Cadmus, Hercules, Perseus, 
and other heroes were favoured and aided by this god- 
dess. As the patroness of arts and industry in gen- 
eral, Minerva was regarded as the inspirer and teacher 
of able artists. Thus she taught Epeus to frame the 
wooden horse, by means of which Troy was taken; 
and she also superintended the building of the Argo. 
She was likewise expert in female accomplishments ; 
she wove her own robe and that of Juno, which last 
she is said to have embroidered very richly. (J1., 5, 
735.—Jb., 14, 178.) When the hero Jason was set- 
ting out in quest of the golden fleece, Minerva gave 
him a cloak wrought by herself. (Apoll. Rhod., 1, 
721.) She taught this art also to mortal females who 
had won her affection. (Od., 20,72.) When Pando- 
ra was formed by Vulcan for the ruin of man, she was 
attired by Minerva. (Theog., 573.) In the Homer- 
ic hymn to Vulcan (H. 20), this deity and Minerva 
are mentioned as the jomt benefactors and civilizers 
of mankind by means of the arts which they taught 
them, and we shall find them in intimate union also 
in the mythic system of Attica.—The invention of the 
When 
Perseus, says Pindar (Pyth., 12, 15, seqgq.—Schol., ad 
loc.), had slain Medusa, her two remaining Sisters bit- 
terly lamented her death. The snakes which formed 
their ringlets mourned in concert with them, and Mi- 
nerva, hearing the sound, was pleased with it, and re- 
solved to imitate it: she in consequence invented the 
pipe, whose music was named many-headed (rodvxé- 
gaAoc), on account of the number of serpents whose 
taournful hissings had given origin to the mstrument. 
Others (Hygin., fab., 165) say that the goddess formed 
the pipe from the bone of a stag, and, bringing it with - 
her to the banquet of the gods, began to play upon it. 
Being laughed at by Juno and Venus, on account of 
her green eyes and swollen cheeks, she went to a fount- 


ain on Mount Ida, and played before the liquid mirror. 


Satisfied that the goddesses had had reason for their 
mirth, she threw the pipe away. Marsyas unfortunate- 
ly found it, and, learning to play on it, ventured to be- 
come the rival of Apollo. His fate is related else- 
where (vid. Marsyas).—The favourite plant of Mi- 
nerva was the olive, to which she had given origin in | 
her well-known contest with Neptune (xd. Cecrops), 
and the animals consecrated to her were the owl and 
the serpent. Minerva was most honoured at Athens, 
the city to which she gave name (’AOjvau, from’A Opn), 
where the splendid festival of the Panathenza was cel- 
ebrated in her honour. This goddess is represented 
with a serious and thoughtful countenance, her eyes 
are large and steady, her hair hangs in ringlets over her 
shoulders, a helmet covers her head; she wears along 
tunic and mantle, she bears the «gis on her breast or 
on her arm, and the head of the Gorgon is in its ¢en- 
tre.— According to the explanation of Miller, the 


‘name Pallas-Athene appears to mean “the Athenian 


maid” (IlaAAd¢ being the same as méAAqa&, which ori- 
ginally meant ‘“maid”); and she thus forms a parallel 
As 
this is her constant title in Homer, it is manifest that 
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she ‘had long been regarded as the tutelary deity of 
Athens. We may thercfore safely reject the legends 
of her being the same with the Neith (Hesych., Nyc@7) 
of Sais in Egypt, or a war-goddess imported from the 
banks of the Lake Tritonis in Libya, and view in her 
one of the deities worshipped by the agricultural Pe- 
lasgians, and therefore probably one of the powers 
engaged in causing the productiveness of the earth. 
Her being represented, in the poetic creed, as the 
goddess of arts and war alone, is merely a transition 
from physical to moral agents, that will presently be 
explained. (Miiller, Proleg., p. 244.—Schwenck, An- 
deut., p. 230.—Welcker, Tral., p. 282.)—The etymol- 
ogy of the Latinname Minerva is doubtful. The first 
part probably contains the same root (azn, men, or 
man) that we have in the Latin me-min-i, men-s, &c., 
and also in the Greek pév-oc, put-uv7-oKxw, &c., and 
the Sanscrit man-as. Cicero (N. D., 3, 24) gives a 
very curious etymology, ‘‘ Minerva, quia minuit, aut 
quia minatur ;*’ but some of the ancient grammarians 
appear to have been more rational in considering it a 
shortened form of Memznerva, since she was also the 
goddess of memory. Festus connects it with the verb 
monere. Muller supposes that the word, like the wor- 
ship’of the goddess herself, came to the Romans from 
Etruria, and he makes the Etrurian original to have 
been Menerfa or Menrfa. (Etrusk., vol. 2, p. 48.)— 
There were some peculiarities in the worship of Mi- 
nerva by the Romans that deserve to be mentioned. 
Her statue was usually placed in schools; and the 
pupils were accustomed every. year to present their 
masters witha gift called Minerval. (Varro, R. R., 
3, 2.—Compare Tertull., de Idol., c. 10.) Minerva 
also presided over olive-grounds (Varro, R. R., 1, 1); 
and goats were not sacrificed to her, according to 
Varro, because that animal was thought to do peculiar 
injury to the olive. (R. R., 1, 2.). There was an 
annual festival of Minerva, celebrated at Rome in the 
month of March, which was called Quinquatrus, be- 
cause'it lasted five days. (Varro, L. L., 5, 3.—Ovid, 
Fast., 3, 809.—Aul. Gell., 2, 21.) On the first day 
sacrifices were offered to the goddess, and on the other 
four there were gladiatorial combats, &c. There was 
also~another festival of Minerva, celebrated in June, 
> which was called Quinquatrus Minores. (Ovid, Fast., 
6, 651.)—There were several temples in Rome sacred 
to Minerva. Ovid mentions one on the Celian Hill, 
in which she was worshipped under the name of M2- 
nerva Capta, but the origin of the appellation is un- 
known. (Fast., 3, 835, segg.) It also appears from 
several inscriptions, in which she is called Minerva 
Medica, that this goddess was thought to preside over 
the healing art. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 15, p. 
232.)—The most probable theory relative to Pallas- 
Athene, or Minerva, is that of Miiller, which sees in 
her the temperate celestial heat, and its principal 
agent on vegetation, the moon. (Miller, Minerva Po- 
lias, p. 5.) ‘This idea was not unknown to the ancients 
themselves. Athene is by Aristotle expressly called 
“the moon” (ap. Arnob., adv. Gent.,3, p.69.—Compare 
Istr., ap. Harpocr., Tprrounvic.—Creuzer, Symbolik, 
vol. 4, p. 237.) On the coins of Attica, anterior to 
the time of Pericles, there was a moon along with the 
owl and olive-branch. (Eckhel, D. N., vol. 2, p. 163, 
209.) There was a torch-race (Aaumradogopia) at the 
Panathenea, a contest with which none but light-bear- 
ing deities were honoured, such as Vulcan, Prome- 
theus, Pan (whom the ancients thence denominated 
Phanetes), &c. At the festival of the Skirophoria, 
the priest of the sun and the priestess of Athene went 
together in procession. (Aristoph.,. Eccles., 18.) A 
title of Athene was “ All-Dew” (Pandrosos). In the 
ancient legends of Athens, mention was made of a 
sacred marriage (lepd¢ ydwoc) between Athene and 

‘ulcan (‘‘cui postea Altict, ne virginitas dee interi- 
- ameretwr, commentorum spurcitiem obduxerunt.”’—Mibl- 
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ler). This goddess is also said to have given fire to 
the Athenians (Plut., Vit. Cim., 10), and perpetual 
flame was maintained in her temples at Athens and 
Alalcomene. (Pausan., 1, 26, 7.—-Id., 9, 34, 1.) 
It could hardly have been from any other cause than 
that of her being regarded as the moon, that the noc- 
turnal owl, whose broad, full eyes shine so brightly in 
the dark, was consecrated to her; although some in- 
deed maintain that this bird was sacred to her as the 
goddess of wisdom, since the peculiar formation of, its 
head gives it a particular air of intelligence. (Law- 
rence’s Lectures, p. 147, Am. ed.) The shield or 
corslet, moreover, with the Gorgon’s head on it, seems 
to represent the full-orbed moon; and finally, the epi- 
thet Glawcopis, which is, as it were, appropriated to 
Athene, is also given to Selene, or the Moon. (Em- 
pedocles, ap. Plut., de Fac., in Orb, Lun., 16, 21.— 
Eurip., Fr. incert., 209.) In accordance with this 
theory, the epithet Zritogencia (Tprtoyévera), so often 
applied to Minerva, has been ingeniously explained by 
considering it indicative of the three phases of the 
moon, just as the term TpcyAabyv7 is applied to Hec- 
ate. (Welcker, Trilogie, p. 283.) There are two 
other interpretations of this epithet, which have had 
general currency, both of which, however, are inferior 
to the one just mentioned. ‘The first of these supposes 
it to signify Head-sprung, as the word rpito is said 
to have signified head in some of the obscurer dialects 
of Greece (that of the Athamanes, according to Ni- 
cander of Colophon, Hesych., s. v.: Etym. Mag., and 
Photius, s.v.: that of the Cretans, Hustath., ad Il., 
4, p. 524; 8, p.696: Od., 3, p. 1473: that of the 
Beotians, T’zetz. ad Lyc., 519). But accounts like 
this are very suspicious, and the later Greeks would 
have made little scruple about coining a term, if they 
wanted it to suit any purpose. ‘The other interpreta- 
tion, which makes the banks of the river or lake Triton 
the birthplace of Minerva, has found a great number 
of supporters ; but, as so many countries sought to ap- 
propriate this Triton to themselves, the choice among 
them might seem difficult. The contest, however, 
has lain between the river or lake Triton in Libya, 
and a small stream of the same name in Beeotia, The 
ancients in general were in favour of the former; but, 
as there is no reason to suppose that the Greeks knew 
anything of the Libyan Triton in the days of Homer, 
or probably till after the colony had been settled at 
Cyrene, this theory seems to have little in its favour, 
Miller, therefore, at once rejects it, and fixes on the 
banks of the Beeotian brook as the natal spot of the 
goddess. (Orchom., p.355.) Here, however, Homer 
again presents a difficulty, for the practice of assigning 
birthplaces or earth to the gods does not seem to have 
prevailed in his age.-—The moon-goddess of the Athe- 
nians probably came by her moral and political charac- 
ter in the following manner. It was the practice of 
the different classes and orders in a state to appropriate 
the general tutelary deity to themselves by some suit- 
able appellation. The Attic, peasantry, therefore, 
named Athene the Ox-yoker (Bovdeia), the citizens 
called her the Worker (Epyévy), while the military 
men styled her Front-fighter (IIpoyayoc). As these 
last were the ruling order, their view of the character 
of the goddess became the prevalent one; yet even-in 
the epic poetry we find the idea of the goddess’ presi- 
ding over the arts still retained. (Miiller, Miner- 
va Polias, p. 1.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 153, 
A ee Promonrorrum, a promontory of Campa- 

nia, closing the Bay of Naples to the southwest. It 
was” sometimes called Surrentinum Promontorium, 
from the town of Surrentum in its vicinity ; and also 
not unfrequently the Sirens’ Cape. (Strab., 247.) It 
is now Punto della Campanella. The name of Mi- 
nerve Promontorium was given it from a temple of 
that goddess which stood here, and aay hg said to 
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have been raised by Ulysses. 
Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 185.) ; 
Minerva tia, festivals at Rome in honour of Miner- 
va. (Vid. Minerva, page 849, col. 1, line 37, seqq.) 
Minto, a small river of Etruria, falling into the Mare 
Tyrrhenum or Lower sea, a short distance above Cen- 
tum Celle. It is now the Mignone. (Virg., 4n., 
10, 183.—Rutil., Itn., 1, 277.) 
Minna or Minast, a people in the southern ex- 
tremity of Arabia Felix. Their country was called 
Minnza, and their capital Carana. The name of the 
latter is preserved in Almakarana, which is a strong 
fortress. (Diod., 3, 42.—Agatharch., x Hudson's 
Geogr. Min., vol. 1, p. 57,—Plin., 6, 28.) 
Minois, a patronymic of Ariadne, as daughter of 
Minos. (Ovid, Met., 8, 157.) , 
Minos, an ancient king, who in history appears as 
the lawgiver of Crete. Those critics who consider all 
the personages of mythological history as little more 
than names to which is attached the history of social 
development, would view Minos simply as the concen- 
tration of that spirit of order, which about his time be- 
gan to-exhibit in the island of Crete forms of a regular 
polity. But we are not to consider, because there is 
much undoubtedly mythological about the history of 
Minos, that therefore he never existed. ‘The concur- 
rent testimony of Thucydides and Aristotle shows it to 
have been the general belief in their times, that Minos 
was the first among the Greeks who possessed any 
amount of naval power. According to the latter au- 
thor, he conquered and colonized several islands, and at 
last perished in an expedition against Sicily, to which 
island he was fabled to have pursued Dedalus after the 
affair of Pasiphaé, and where the daughters of Cocalus 
suffocated him in a warm bath. (Vad. Cocalus.) In 
the) second book of the ‘ Politics,’ Aristotle draws a 
parallel between the Cretan and Spartan institutions, 
and he there ascribes the establishment of the Cretan 
laws to Minos. ‘This comparison, aided probably by 
the connexion which existed between Crete and Sparta, 
owing to colonies, as early as the time of Homer, has 
no doubt suggested the theory invented and supported 
by Miller, that Minos was a Doric prince; a theory, as 
Mr. Thirlwall asserts, utterly unknown to the ancients. 
The subject is ably discussed by him in his ‘“ History 
of Greece” (vol. 1, p. 135). Some post-Homeric au- 
thorities make Minos a judge in Hades in company 
with ASacus, Rhadamanthus being chief judge. In 
this character he appears in a short Platonic dialogue 
called ‘‘ Minos,” or ‘‘ On law,” which, however, some 
critics consider spurious. Minos, according to the le- 
gend, was a son of Jupiter; this being the usual meth- 
od taken by mythographers to express a person so 
ancient that they could put him on a level with nod 
mere mortal; and from Jupiter as his father he is said 
to have learned those laws which he afterward delivered 
unto men. For this purpose, he is related to have re- 
tired to a cave in Crete, where he feigned that Jupi- 
ter his father dictated them unto him, and every time 
he returned from the cave he announced some new law. 
—Minos is chiefly remarkable as belonging to.a period 
when history and mythology interlace, and as uniting 
in his own person the chief characteristics of both. 
He is the son of Jupiter, and yet the first possessor of 
a navy ; a judge in Hades, but not the less for that a 
king of Crete. It is very curious that Crete, so fa- 
mous at this age both for its naval power and for be- 
ing the birthplace of the Olympian gods, should never 
afterward have attained anything like that celebrity 
which its position seemed to promise. _Its office seems 
to have been that of leading the way in naval suprema- 
ey. Too insulated for power of a durable nature, it 
was lost in the confederate or opposing glories of Ath- 
‘ens and Sparta; but while they were yet in their infan- 
ey, its insular form (together, perhaps, with some Asiatic 
| to ees it that concentrated energy which in 
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‘an early age is irresistible. (Hom., Il., 2,65.—Id. ib., 
13, 450.—Zd. 2b., 14, 321.—Jd., Od., 19, 175.— Thu- 
cyd., 1, 3.—Plat., Leg., lib. 1 e¢ 2.—Id., Min.—Aris> 
tot., Polit., lib. 2 et 7.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 15, 
p. 248.) 

Minoraurus, a celebrated monster, half man and 
half bull, the offspring of Pasiphaé, wife of Minos, by 
abull. According to the legend, the Cretans had hes- 
itated to give Minos the royal «dignity after the death 
of Asterion, whereupon, to prove his claim to it, he as- 
serted that he could obtain whatever he prayed for. 
Then, sacrificing to Neptune, he besought him to send 
him a bull from the bottom of the sea, promising to 
offer up whatever should appear. Neptune sent the 
bull, and Minos received the kingdom. The bull, how- 
ever, being of a large size and of a brilliant white hue, 
appeared to Minos too beautiful an animal to be slain, 
and he put him in his herd, and substituted an ordinary 
bull. Neptune, offended at this act, made the bull run 
wild, and inspired Pasiphaé with a strange passion for 
him, which she was enabled to gratify by the contri- 
vance of Dedalus. Her offspring was the Minotaur. 
Minos, in compliance with an oracle, made Dedalus 
build for him the labyrinth. In this he placed the Mino- 
taur, where he fed him on human flesh, and afterward 
on the youths and maidens sent from Athens. (Vid. 
Androgeus.) Theseus, by the aid of Ariadne, killed the 
monster (vid. Theseus and Labyrinthus), thereby deliv- 
ering the Athenians from the cruel obligation of sending 
their children to be devoured.—Such 1s the mythologi- 
cal story. Its meaning is uncertain. It very likely be- 
longs to that class of mythological tales which express 
a political fact, and the connexion in which Theseus 
stands with the Minotaur adds probability to this theory ; 
for the exploits of Theseus are generally such effects as 
would be produced in historical times by the course of 
events in the formation of a polity. Such, at least, 
are his exploits in and about Attica, and there appears 
no sound reason to exclude this from the number. It 
may then, perhaps, be assumed, that, under the slaying 
of the Minotaur, is shadowed forth the abolition of cer- 
tain obstacles existing in the way of free intercourse 
between Athens and Crete. But the descent of the 
Minotaur from Pasiphaé (Ilaov@dn), probably a name 
of the moon, and from the Bull, one of the zodiacal 
signs, may perhaps imply some astronomical fact con- 
nected with the recurrence of the tribute paid to Crete. 
The affection of Ariadne for Theseus, in mythological 
language, may be taken to mean a union of Cretan and 
Attic tribes. It should be observed that Schwenck, 
in his very fanciful but ingenious treatise on mytholo- 
gy, considers the first two syllables of the word Mino- 
taur to be identical with wei¢ or uv, unvoc (the moon), 
as also with the root of the German mond and the Eng- 
lish moon, so that we get the two pdrents of the Mino- 
taur in the two parts of its name. ‘This might lead 
us to believe that the name suggested the genealogy, 
and that ‘the latter part referred, not to a bull’s being 
the father of the Minotaur, but to the fact that horns. 
were a symbol of the moon-goddess. In this case, the 
slaying of the Minotaur by Theseus might mean the 
introduction of the Attic worship in place of the pre- 
viously prevalent Doric form. (Héck, Kreta, vol. 2, 
p. 63.— Schwenck, Andeut., p. 65.—Encycl. Useful 
Knowl., vol. 15, p. 248.) 

Minrue, a daughter of Cocytus, loved by Pluto. 
Proserpina discovered her husband’s amour, and 
changed his mistress into an herb, called by the same 
name, and still, at the present day, denominated miné. 
(Ovid, Met., 10, 729.) / 

MintuRN&, a town of Latium, on the river Liris, 
and only three or four miles from its mouth: its ex- 
tensive ruins sufficiently mark the place which it oc- 
cupied ; out of these the neighbouring town of T'ra- 
jetta was built. (Strabo, 2833.—Potol., p. 66.—Plin., 
3,5.) We are informed by Livy (8, 25) that this town 
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belonged to the Ausones ; but when that nation ceas- 
ed to exist, Minturne fell into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, by whom it was colonized, A.U.C.456. (Liv., 
10,-21.—Vell. Paterc., 1, 14.— Dion. Hal., 1, 9.)— 
It was one of those maritime towns which were re- 
quired to furnish sailors and naval stores for the Ro- 
man fleets, (Liv., 27, 38.—Id., 26, 3.) According 
to Frontinus, another colony was afterward sent de 
er under the direction of Julius Ceasar. Minturne, 
however, is chiefly known in history from the events 
by which it was connected with the fallen fortunes of 
Marius. This general, in endeayouring to effect his 
escape into Africa from the pursuit of the victorious 
Sylla, was forced to put in at the mouth of the Liris ; 
when, after being put on shore and abandoned by the 
crew of the vessel, he sought shelter in the cottage of 
an old peasant. But this retreat not affording the 
concealment requisite to screen him from the pursuit 
which was now set on foot, Marius had no. other re- 
source left but to plunge into the marshes, with 
which the neighbourhood of Minturne abounds. Here, 
though almost buried in the mud, he could not escape 
from his vigilant pursuers, but was dragged out and 
thrown into a dungeon at Mintum@. A public slave 
was Shortly after sent to despatch him; but this man, 
a Cimbrian by birth, could not, as the historians re- 
late, face the destroyer of his nation, though unarmed, 
in chains, and in his seventieth year; such was still 
the glare of his eye and terror of his voice. Struck 
with this circumstance, the magistrates of Minturne 
determined to set Marius at liberty, since such seem- 
ed-to be the will of heaven. They farther equipped 
a vessel which was destined to convey him to Africa. 
(Plut., Vit. Mar.— Juv., Sat., 10, 276. — Compare 
Liw., Epit., 77. — Appian, Bell. Civ., 1, 61.— Vell. 
Paterc., 2, 19.— Val. Maz., 1, 5.) The grove and 
temple of the nymph Marcia, supposed by some to 
have been the mother of Latinus, and by others 
thought to be Circe (Virg., Ain., 7, 47.—Lactant., &c. 
fals. Rel., 1, 21), were close to Minturnz, and held 
in the highest veneration. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 
2, p. 131.) ii 

Munurra Via, a Roman road, leading from the Por- 
ta Minutia or Trigemina, through the country of the 
Sabines, as far as Brundisium. (Schol. ad Horat., 
Epist., 1, 18, 20.) 

Minurius, I. Augurinus, a Roman consul B.C. 
458. Hewas defeated by the Auqui, and would have 
lost his whole army had not the dictator Cincinnatus 
come to his aid. He was degraded by the latter to 
the rank of lieutenant or legatws, and at the same 
time deprived by him of his consular authority. (Liv., 
3, 29.)—II. Rufus, a master of horse to the dictator 
Fabius Maximus. His disobedience to the commands 
of the dictator, who was unwilling to hazard an action, 
was productive of an extension of his prerogative, and 
the master of the horse was declared equal in power 
to the dictator. Minutius, soon after this, fought with 
ill success against Hannibal, and was only saved by 
the interference of Fabius; which circumstance had 
such an effect upon him, that he laid down his power 
at the feet of his deliverer, and swore that he would 
never act but by his directions. He was killed at the 
battle of Canne. (Liv., 23, 21.—Nep., Vit. Hannib., 
5.)—III. Felix, a native of Africa, who is generally 
supposed to have flourished a short time after Tertul- 
lian, though some have undertaken to prove that he 
was contemporary with Marcus Aurelius. (Van Ho- 
ven, Epist. Crit. de vera etate, $c. M. Minutii Fe- 
licis, Campis, 1762, 4to.) Lactantius (Inst. Div., 5, 
1) and St. Jerome (Catal., S. S. Eccles., c. 58) state. 
that he followed ‘with re the employment of | 
an advocate at Rome. We have only one work of 
his remaining, a dialogue entitled Octavius, and con- 
taining a demonstration of the truth of Christianity. 
~ It is an interesting production for those who wish to 
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become acquainted with the charges the pagans were 
accustomed to make against the new religion, and 
which, Minutius Felix gives in a fairer manner than 
any other. It is apparent that he has availed himself 
of the apology of Tertullian; but he has a mode of 
viewing his subject which is peculiarly his own, and 
his style is much purer and more elegant than that of 
his model. He may be regarded, in general, as one 
of the most elegant of the Latin ecclesiastical writers. 
The dialogue is between a heathen and a Christian, 
in which Minutius himself sits as a judge and modera- 
tor. By this contrivance he replies to the objections 
and arguments brought forward by the adversary, and 
refutes the calumny cast upon Christianity by the 
heathen hilosophers, and at the same time, exposes 
the absurdities of their creed and worship, powerfully 
demonstrating the reasonableness and excellence of 
the Christian religion. Minutius Felix is said to have 
been originally a pagan.—Hrasmus thought his work 
was lost. ‘This mistake arose from the copyisis of 
the middle ages having joined the production of Felix 
to the treatise of Arnobius against the Gentiles, of 
which it was regarded as the eighth book. Adrian 
Junius (de Jonghe), a celebrated critic of Holland, 
was the first to detect this false arrangement. Bal- 
duinus then printed the work of Felix separately. 
The honour of this discovery, however, on the part of 
Junius, has been contested by some. ‘The best'edi- 
tions of his work are, that of Gronovius, Lugd. Bat., 
1709, 8vo, and that of Davis, Cant., 1712, 8vo.) 
Min¥.a, a race of great celebrity in the most an- 
cient epic poetry of Greece, but whose name seems 
to have been almost forgotten before the beginning of 
the period when fable gives place to history. ‘The 
adventurers who embarked in the Argonautic expedi- 
tion were all called Minyans, though they were mostly 
fiolian chieftains, and the same name recurs in the 
principal settlements which referred their origin to the 
line of AZolus. Iolcos itself, though founded by Cre- 
theus, is said to have been inhabited by Minyans ; and 
a still closer affinity is indicated by a legend, which 
describes Minyas, the fabulous progenitor of the race, 
as a descendant of Molus. (Apoll. Rhod., 3, 1094. 
—WSchol., ad loc.) There are two ways in which this 
connexion may be explained, between which it is not 
easy to decide. The Minyans may have been a Pe- 
lasgic tribe, originally distinct from the Hellenes : and 
this may seem to be confirmed by the tradition, that 
Cretheus, when he founded Iolcos, drove out the Pe- 
lasgians who were previously in possession of the 
land. (Pausan., 4, 36, 1.—Schol., ad Il., 2.) But 
in this case we are led to conclude, from the celebrity 
to which the Minyans attained in the Greek legends, 
that they were not a rude and feeble horde, which the 
f£olians reduced to subjection, but were alr@ady so 
far advanced in civilization and power, that the inva- 
ders were not ashamed of adopting their name and 
traditions, and of treating them as a kindred people. 
It may, however, also be conceived, and perhaps ac- 
cords better with all that we hear of them, that the 
appellation of Minyans was not originally a national 
name, peculiar to a single tribe, but a title of honour, 
equivalent to that of “heroes” or “ warriors, which 
the adventurous A¥olians, 
who established themselves at Iolcos and on the ad- 
jacent coast. If we take this view of it, all the indi- 
cations we find of the wealth and prosperity of the 
finyans will serve to mark the progress of the /Boli- 
an states in which the name occurs; and it will only 
remain doubtful, whether the Aolians or Hellenes 
were not more closely connected with other tribes in 
the north of Thessaly, among which the name of the 
Minyans likewise appears, than the common tradition 
would lead us to suppose. We hear of a town called 
Minya on the borders of Thessaly and Macedonia 
(compare Steph... By2., 8. v. Muvia, hj tatibis 
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and of a Thessalian Orchomenus Minyeus. (Pliny, 
4,8.) In considering the elements of which the’ Hel- 
lenic race was composed, it must not be overlooked 
that the Dolopes, who were seated on the western con- 
fines of Phthia, and are described in the Iliad (9, 484) 
as originally subject to its: king, retained their name 
and an independent existence, as members of the 
great Hellenic confederacy, to a very late period. 
(Pausan., 10, 8, 2, seg.) If, according to either of the 
views just suggested, we consider Minyans and Ao- 
lians as the same people, we find the most flourishing 
of the AJolian settlements in the north of Beotia. 
Here the city of Orchomenus rose to great power and 
opulence in the earliest period of which any recollec- 
tion was preserved. Homer compares the treasures 
which flowed into it to those of the Egyptian Thebes. 
The traveller Pausanias, who was familiar with all the 
wonders of art in Greece and Asia, speaks with ad- 
miration of its most ancient monument, as not inferior 
to any which he had seen elsewhere. ‘This was the 
treasury of Minyas, from whom the ancient Orcho- 
menians were fabled to have been called Minyans; 
and the city continued always to be distinguished from 
others of the same name, as the Minyean Orchome- 
nus. Minyas, according to the legend, was the first 
of men who raised a building for such a purpose. 
His genealogy glitters with names which express the 
traditional opinion of his unbounded wealth. Thus 
he is the son of Chryses, whose mother is Chrysoge- 
nea, &c. (Pausan., 9, 36, 4.—Thirlwall’s Hist. Gr., 
vol. 1, p. 91.—Compare Miller, Orchomenus und die 
Minyer, p. 139, seqq.) 

Minyas, a king of Orchomenus in Beotia, son of 
Chryses, and grandson of Neptune. He was famed 
for his opulence, and for the treasury or structure 
which he built to contain his riches. (Consult re- 
marks towards the end of the article Minye.) 

MisEnoum, I. Promonrorium,a promontory of Cam- 
pania, forming the upper extremity of the Bay of Na- 
ples, now Cape Miseno. It was so named, according 
to Virgil (din., 6, 234), from Misenus, the trumpeter 
of Aineas, who was drowned and interred here. (Com- 
pare Propert., 3, 18.—Stat. Silv., 3, 1.) Other -ac- 
counts speak of Misenus as a companion of Ulysses. 
(Strabo, 245.)—II. A town and harbour-on the prom- 
ontory of the same name. Misenum was probably first 
used by the Cumzans as a harbour (Dion. Hal., 7, 5). 
In the reign of Augustus it became one of the first 
naval stations of the Roman empire, being destined to 
guard the coast of the Tuscan Sea. (Suet., Aug., 48. 
—Florus, 1,10.) In process of time, a town grew up 
around the harbour, the inhabitants of which were 
called Misenenses. (Veget., 5, 1.) The neighbour- 
hood of this place abounded with marine villas, among 
which nay be mentioned that of C. Marius, too luxu- 
rious, as Plutarch observes, for such a soldier. (Com- 
pare Plin., 18,6.) It was purchased afterward by Lu- 
cullus for 500,200 denarii. . According to Seneca 
(Ep., 51), it stood on the brow of the hill overlooking 
the sea. Some years after it came into the possession 
of Tiberius, as we learn from Phedrus. (2, 36), who 
has made it the scene of one of his fables. It was 
here that emperor ended his days. (Swet., Tib., 74.) 
—Pliny the elder was stationed at Misenum, as com- 
mander of the fleet, at the time of the great eruption 
of Vesuvius, in which he perished. (Cramer’s Anc. 


- Italy, vol. 2, p. 154, seqq.) 


MisEnvs, a Trojan, conspicuous for both his prowess 
in arms and his skill on the clarion or itwus. He of- 
ten signalized himself by the side of Hector in the 
fight ; and, after the fall of Troy, accompanied AZneas 
to Italy, on the shores of which country, near the city 
of Cuma, he lost his life, having been drowned amid 
the breakers by a Triton who was envious of his mu- 
sical skill. (Virg., An., 6, 164.) Virgil calls him 
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fEolus, the god of the winds, but merely as a patro- 
nymic denoting his origin from a mortal father named 
fHolus. ‘The same poet is guilty of an anachronism 
in making Misenus acquainted with the litwws, since 
both the lituus and tuba were unknown in Homeric 
times. He has merely, however, followed in this the 
custom of the tragic writers. (Consult Heyne, Ex- 
curs. vii., ad dn., 6.)—The ashes of Misenus were 
interred on the promontory, fabled to have been called 
Misenum after his name, and which is now still de- 
nominated Miseno. (Virg., Ain., 6, 232, seqq.) 

Misirugus, father-in-law of Gordian III. (Vid. 
Gordianus IIT.) 

Mirura or Mirra, a deity.of Persia, generally sup- 
posed to have been the Sun. His worship was, in 
process of time, introduced at Rome, and altars were 
there erected to him, with the inscription, ‘ Deo Sole 
Mithre,” or “ Deo Invicto Mithre.” He is generally 
represented in sculpture as a young man, his head sur- 
mounted with a Phrygian bonnet, and in the attitude 
of supporting his knee upon a bull that lies on the 
ground. He holds with one hand a horn of the ani- 
mal, while with the other he plunges a dagger into its 
neck. Mithras here represents:the generative Sun, in 
the full bloom of youth and power, while the bull in- 
dicates the earth, containing in its bosom the seeds or 
germes of things, which the sun-god causes to come 
forth in an abundant flood from the wound inflicted by 
his dagger of gold. (Creuzer, Symbolik, par Guig- 
niaut, vol. 1, p. 356.)—The mysteries of Mithras were 
celebrated with much pomp and splendour on the re- 
vival of the Persian religion under the Sassanide, but 
we do not read of the worship of the sun under this 
name in the earlier Greek writers. (Hyde, Hist. Rel., 
Vet. Pers., c. 4, p. 109.) The word is evidently the 
same as mitra, one of the names of the sun in San- 
scrit. It also appears in many ancient Persian names, 
as McOpadarn¢ or Mutpadatn¢e (Herod., 1, 110) ; 
Mutpobarne (Herod., 3, 120); "l@auirpne (Herod., 9, 
102) ; Lipouitpye (Herod., 7, 68); and in Mutpaioc, 
Mi6pivnc, or Mibpyvng (Xen., Hist. Gr., 2, 6.—Ar- 
rian, Exp. Al., 1, 17.—Id. 1b., 3, 16), which appear 
to be derivatives. (Pott, Etymol. Forsch., vol. 1, p. 
xlvii., segg.—Rosen, in Journal of Education, No. 9, 
p. 334, seg:—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 15, p. 289.) 

Mitarapates or MiruripATEs, a common name 
among the Medes and Persians, which appears to 
have been formed from Mithra or Mitra, the Persian 
name for the sun, and the root da, signifying ‘to 
give,” which occurs in most of the Indo-Germanic 
languages. ‘The name, however, was written in sev- 
eral ways. In Herodotus (1, 110) we find Murpada- 
zn¢; in Xenophon (Anab., 7, 8, 25), MiOpidarne; 
in the Septuagint (Ezra, 1, 8.—Id., 4, 7), McOpadarne; 
and in Tacitus (Ann., 12, 10), Mcherdates. On the 
Greek coins it is written Mithradates. A large class 
of names in different dialects of the Indo-German- 
ic languages have the same termination as Mithra- 
dates. Thus, in Sanscrit, we find the names Deva- 
datia, Haradatta, Indradatia, Somadatia, that is, 
‘given by the gods,” “given by Hara or Siva,” ‘ by 
Indra,” ** by Soma, or the moon ;” and in Greek, such 
names as Theodotus, Diodotus, Zenodotus, and He- 
rodotus. In Persian names the same termination oc- 
curs, as in the Hormisdates of Agathias ; the Pharan- 
dates and Pherendates of Herodotus (7, 67; 9, 76); 
and the Madates of Curtius (5, 3).—The most cele- 
brated race of princes of the name of Mithradates were 
the kings of Pontus, who were descended from Arta- © 
bazes, one of the seven Persian nobles who overthrew 
the magi, B.C. 521. (Florus, 3, 5.—Diod. Sic., 19, 
40.—Polyb., 5, 43.) The following is a list of these 
kings—I. Mirurapares I, of whom little is known. 
(Aristot., de Rep., 5, 10.)—TII. Mrrnrapares II, 
succeeded Ariobarzanes II., B.C. 363. He took an 
active part in the various wars which were carried on 
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’ py the successors of Alexander the Great; and, being 
an active and enterprising prince, he greatly extended 
his paternal dominions, whence he is frequently sur- 
named the founder (icriorn¢) of the kingdom of Pontus. 
He also ruled over Cappadocia and Phrygia. He was 
put to death by Antigonus, B.C. 302, at Cius in 
Mysia, at the age of 84, according to Lucian ( Macrob., 
c¢. 13), because he was suspected of favouring the in- 
terests of Cassander.—III. Mirueapates IIL., son of 
the preceding, ruled from B.C. 302 to 266.—IV. 
Miturapartes IV., the son of Ariobarzanes III., was 
left a minor by his father. He attacked Sinope, 
which was taken by his successor Pharnaces, and car- 
ried on war against Eumenes II. He was in close 
alliance with the Rhodians; and joined with some 
princes of Asia Minor in making valuable presents. to 
that people, to repair their losses after an earthquake. 
(Polyb., 5, 89, seq.) He married the sister of Seleu- 
cus Callinicus, by which alliance he obtained Phrygia. 
His own daughter was married to Antiochus the Great. 
—V. Mirurapates V,, surnamed Euergetes, reigned 
from about 156 to 120 B.C. He was an ally of the 
Romans, and assisted them in the third Punic war with 
a considerable fleet. He was assassinated at Sinope, 
and succeeded by his son, the famous Mithradates.— 
VI. Mirurapartes VI., surnamed Eupator, and called 
the Great, was one of the most formidable enemies 
that the Romans ever encountered. He was only 
eleven years old at the death of his father, and, during 
his minority, his life was frequently in danger from the 
numerous conspiracies formed against him. He is 
said to have been in the habit of taking an antidote 
discovered by himself, which was sufficient to coun- 
teract the effect of the most violent poisons. (Plin., 
23, 77.—Id., 25, 3.—Id., 29, 8.) Mithradates pos- 
sessed a strong mind and vigorous body; he excelled 
in all athletic sports, and was distinguished in his early 
years by his bodily strength and his daring spirit. He 
had also paid great attention to the study of philosophy 
and polite literature; and, according to Pliny, was 
able to converse in twenty-two different languages 
(20,3): As soon as Mithradates was old enough to 
take the government into his own hands, he attacked 
the Oolchians and the barbarous nations who dwelt on 
- the eastern shores of the Black Sea, whom he reduced 
to subjection. ‘The next acquisition which he made 
was Paphlagonia, which was said to have been left to 
the kings of Pontus by Pylemenes II., king of Paph- 
lagonia, who died about B.C. 121. Part of Paphla- 
gonia he gave to Nicomedes II., king of Bithynia, 
who was, next to Mithradates, the most powerful mon- 
arch in Asia Minor. Nicomedes, however, was jealous 
of the increasing power of Mithradates; and on the 
death of Ariarathes VII., king of Paphlagonia, who had 
married a sister of Mithradates, Nicomedes married his 
widow, and seized the kingdom of Cappadocia, to the 
exclusion of the son of Ariarathes. Mithradates imme- 
diately took up arms in favour of his nephew, defeat- 
ed Nicomedes, and placed his nephew on the throne, 
under the title of Ariarathes VIII. In a few months 
afterward this prince was murdered by his uncle at a 
private conference, who placed a’son of his own on 
the vacant throne, and defeated successively the broth- 
er of the late king, and a pretender to the throne, 
-whom Nicomedes represented as a son of Ariarathes. 
Unable to cope with his formidable enemy, Nicomedes 
applied to Rome; and the Romans, who had long 
been anxious to weaken the power of Mithradates, de- 
clared both Cappadocia and Paphlagonia to be free 
states, but allowed the Cappadocians, at their own re- 
quest, to elect Ariobarzanes as their king. Mithrada- 
tes, however, did not tamely submit to the loss of his 


dominions. He entered into an alliance with Tigra- 
nes, king of Armenia, to whom he gave his daughter 


in marriage ; and with his assistance he expelled Ari- 
obarzanes from his kingdom, and also deprived Ni- 
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comedes IIJ., who had lately succeeded his father, 
of Bithynia. The two expelled kings applied to the 
Romans for assistance, and the latter sent an army 
under Aquilius to reinstate them in their kingdoms. 
A war with the Romans was now inevitable, and 
Mithradates conducted it with the utmost, vigour. 
The Roman armies were defeated one after another ; 
Aquilius was taken prisoner, and put to death by hav- 
ing melted gold poured down his throat; and in B.C. 
88 the whole of Asia Minor was in the hands of Mith- 
radates. In the same year he commanded all Romans 
to leave the country; but, before they could do so, 
they were massacred by the inhabitants of the different 
provinces of Asia Minor, to the number, it is said, of 
80,000. Whether this massacre took place by the 
command of Mithradates, or was occasioned by the 
hatred which the Asiatics bore to the Romans, is 
doubtful. The islands in the A‘gean followed the ex- 
ample of the countries of the mainland. Athens also 
submitted to the power of Mithradates, together with 
several other places in Greece. The Rhodians, the 
only people who offered him any vigorous resistance, 
were attacked, but without any success. In B.C.87, 
Sylla arrived in Greece, and immediately commenced 
the siege of Athens, which was taken on the Ist of 
March in the following year. Sylla followed up his 
success by the defeat of Archelaus, the general of 
Mithradates, near Cheronea, and shortly afterward by 
another victory at Orchomenus. During the successes 
of Sylla in Greece, the party of Marius had obtained 
the ascendancy at Rome; and Flaccus, who had been 
consul with Cinna, was sent to succeed Sylla in the 
command. Flaccus, however, was put to death by 
Fimbria, an unprincipled man, but who possessed con- 
siderable military talents and prosecuted the war against 


Mithradates in Asia with great success. The victories 


of Fimbria and the state of parties at Rome made Syl- 
la anxious for peace, which was at length agreed upon 
(B.C. 84), on condition that Mithradates should aban- 
don all his conquests in Asia, and restore Bithyn- 
ia to Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes. 
But this war was scarcely ended before Mithradates 
was again involved in hostilities with the Romans. He 
had collected a large army to carry on war against the 
Colchians. Murena, who commanded in Asia, per- 
ceiving or pretending to perceive a disposition in Mith- 
radates to renew the war, seized the opportunity of en- 
riching himself, and, without any authority from the 
senate or Sylla, invaded the dominions of Mithradates, 
and collected much plunder. Mithradates, having in 
vain complained to the senate, collected an army to 
defend his dominions, and completely defeated- Murz- 
na on the banks of the Halys. But, as Sylla was dis- 
pleased with Murena for having attacked Mithradates, 
the peace was renewed, and thus an open rupture was 
avoided for the present. During the next eight years 
Mithradates employed himself in making preparations 
for a renewal of the war; and in B.C. 75 he broke 
the treaty which existed between him and the Romans 
by the invasion of Bithynia. Lucullus was appointed 
to the command B.C. 74, and commenced the cam- 
paign by besieging Cyzicus, a city on the Propontis, 
which had been supplied by Mithradates with every de- 
scription of military stores. In the following year 
Mithradates made an effort to relieve the place, but 
was defeated by Lucullus and obliged to retire to Pon- 
tus. He was soon after followed by the. Roman gen- 
eral, and, having lost another battle at Cabiri, on the 
borders of Pontus and Bithynia, he fled into Armenia, 
to his son-in-law Tigranes. His own son Machares, 
who lad been appointed king of the wild-tribes on the 
eastern shores of the Euxine, refused to assist his fa- 
ther, and provided for his own safety by making peace 
with Lucullus. In B.C. 69 Tigranes was completely 
defeated by Lucullus, during the absence of Mithradates, 
near his capital Tigranocerta, which was een after ta- 
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ken by the conqueror. Inthe following year Tigranes 
was again defeated, together with Mithradates, near 
Artaxata; but Lucullus was not able to derive all the 
advantages he might have done from his victories in 
consequence of the mutinous disposition of his troops. 
(Vid. Lucullus.) Mithradates was thus enabled to col- 
lect another army without opposition ; and, having re- 
turned to Pontus, he defeated the Roman general Tri- 
arius, with the loss of 7000 men, before Lucullus could 
march to his assistance. This victory was followed 
by others; various parts of Asia Minor again submit- 
ted to his authority ; and the Romans appeared to be 
on the point of losing all the acquisitions they had 
made during the war. But the power of Mithradates 
had been shaken to its foundation; and, on the appoint- 
ment of Pompey to the command, B.C. 66, the war 
was soon brought toan end. Mithradates was defeat- 
ed on the banks of the Euphrates ; and, in consequence 
of Tigranes having submitted to Pompey, fled to the 
barbarous tribes dwelling to the north of Caucasus, 


who received him with hospitality and promised him | 


support. The spirit of Mithradates had not yet been 
broken by adversity ; and he purposed, with the assist- 
ance of the Colchians and Scythians, to carry into ex- 
ecution a plan which he is said to have formed in his ear- 
lier years, namely, of marching through Thrace and 
Macedonia, and invading Italy from the north. But 
these plans were frustrated by the plots of his eldest 
son Pharnaces, who gained over the army to his side, 
and deprived his father of the throne. Unwilling to 
fall into the hands of the Romans, Mithradates put an 
end to his own life, B.C. 63, at the age of 68 or 69, 
after a reign of 57 years. (Appian, Bell. Mithrad.— 
‘Plut., Vit. Lucull.—Id., Vit. Syll.— Clinton, Fast. 
Heil., vol. 3, Appendix, 8.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 
15, p. 289, seq.) , 
MiTYLENg, or, more correctly (if we follow the lan- 
guage of coins), MyTIvens, the capital of Lesbos, in 
the southeastern quarter of the island, facing the coast 
of Mysia. It was first built on a small island, con- 
nected by means of some low rocks: with Lesbos it- 
self. In process of time, the population increased so 
much as to require an enlargement of the ancient lim- 
its. The space between Lesbos and the small island 
was filled up, and the city was extended to the main 
island of Lesbos. In this way the place became pos- 
sessed of two harbours, which the small island and the 
causeway connecting it with Lesbos separated from 
each other. The larger harbour was the northern one, 
and was also protected by works from the violence of 
the wind. (Strabo, 617.—Diod. Sic., 13, 79.) The 
city is said to have been named from the elder daugh- 
ter of Macareus. (Steph. Byz., s. v. MuriAqvn.— 
Diod. Sic., 5, 80.) The fortunes of this place were 
always intimately connected with those of Lesbos it- 
self. In the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the 
people of Mytilene being accused ofa secret negotia- 
tion with the Lacedemonians, Athens sent-a- fleet 
against them. The other cities in the island, except 
Methymna, made common cause with Mytilene. Af- 
ter some resistance, however,'the Athenians gained a 
complete victory, when the walls of Mytilene were 
razed, and many of its wealthier, inhabitants put to 
death. The Athenians even sent an order to their 
commander to put to death all the males who had at- 
tained the age of puberty, but they became ashamed 
of their own barbarity, and despatched messengers to 
revoke the order. The countermand arrived just one 
day previous to that appointed for the slaughter. 
(Thucyd., 3, 36-49.) The whole island, except the 
territory of Mcthymna, which was spared, being divi- 
ded into 3000 parts, 300 of these parts were devoted 
to sacred purposes, and the rest distributed among the 
Athenians, by whom they were rented to the former 
i ee. Mytilene, however, soon recovered from 


the effects of this blow, but always after this adhered | 
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to the side of the Athenians. It became a large and 
strong city, and the strength of its fortifications was 
tested by the siege it underwent from Memnon, the 
general of Darius, during Alexander’s expedition into 
Asia. (Arrian, 2, 1.) It suffered at a subsequent 
period from the Romans on accouut of its adherence 
to the side of Mithradates. (H£pzt., Liv., 89.—Com- 
pare Vell. Paterc., 2, 18.) It again, however, re- 
covered from this misfortune, and was restored by 
Pompey to its former privileges, through favour to 
Theophanes. These privileges were confirmed by the 
Roman emperors, so that Mytilene now held a distin- 
guished rank among the first cities of the empire. 
Pliny styles it “‘libera Mylilene, annis MD. potens” 
(5, 39.—Compare Strab., 617.—Vell. Paterc., 2, 18). 
Athenzus praises its shellfish and wine (3, p. 86, e. ; 
ib., p. 92, d. ; 1, p. 30, b.). Mytilene could boast of 
having given birth to Sappho and Alceus, and to the 
historians Myrsilus and Hellanicus. Pittacus, too, one 
of the seven wise men of Greece, long presided over 
her councils. The modern Mitylen occupies the site 
of the ancient city. The following description of it is 
given by a recent traveller. “The town of Mitylen is 
built on a small peninsula, and has two ports, one on the 
north, and one on the south of it, both too shallow for 
anything but boats: the port on the north is protected 
by a Genoese mole, now in ruins; the extremity of 
the peninsula is covered by a very large Genoese cas- 
tle, and the remainder of it, and some ‘of the conti- 
nent, by the town. The town contains about 700 
Greek houses, and 400 Turkish; its streets are nar- 
row and filthy.” (Turner, Tour in the Levant, vol. 
3, p. 299.) 

Myemon (Mvjuov), a surname given to Artaxerxes 
on account of his retentive memory. (Vid. Arta- 
xerxes II.) 

Mnemos¥ne, a daughter of Colus and Terra, 
mother of the nine Muses by Jupiter, and goddess of 
Memory. The meaning of the myth becomes very 
apparent when we regard the Muses as symbolical of 
the inventive powers of the mind as displayed in the 
various arts. The power of remembering, gained by 
practice, at a time when books were rare, may well be 
assigned to the Muses as a parent. (Aisch., P. V., 
461.) ; 

Mnesarcavs, I. an engraver on precious stones, 
born in Etruria, and father of Pythagoras the philoso- 
pher. Hence he probably flourished about Olymp. 88. 
(Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.)}—Ul. A son of Pythagoras, 
who succeeded Aristeus of Crotona, the immediate 
successor of Pythagoras himself. (Tennemann, Hist. 
Phil., § 95.) 

Mnesicues, a celebrated architect, born a slave in 
the house of Pericles. By the command of this dis- 
tinguished statesman, he built the magnificent vesti- 
bule of the Atheniar citadel, the erection of which 
occupied five successive years (B.C. 437-433.—Plut., 
Vit. Pericl., 18). While engaged in this undertaking 
he fell from an eminence, but was healed by Peri- 
cles by the application of the herb pedlitory, which it 
was fabled Minerva had pointed out to the latter in a 
dream. (Plut., l. c.—Plin., 22, 17, 20.) A brazen 
statue of him was cast by Stipax, and this statue was 
designated ‘* Splanchnoptes.” (Plin., l. c.—Id., 34, 
8, 19.— Sillag, Dict. Art., s. v.) 

Mnesruzus. Vid. Menestheus. 

Mnevis, the name of a sacred bull. consecrated to 
the sun, and worshipped by the Egyptians at Heliop- 
olis. According to Jablonski (Voc. A’gypt., p. 146, 
184), his name signified ‘the bull of light” or ‘‘ of 
the sun.” (Compare Strabo, 803.—Diod. Sic., 1, 21. 
—Plut., de Is, et Os., p. 492, ed. Wytt.) The col- 
our of Mnevis had to be black, and his skin must be 
rough and bristly. His worship, however, gradually 
disappeared when Apis became the general deity of 
the country, and we may date its downfall from the 
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time when Cambyses overthrew the magnificent tem- 
ple of Heliopolis. Mnevis was worshipped with the 
same superstitious ceremonies as Apis, and at his 
death he received the same magnificent funeral. (Con- 
sult Creuzer, Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 1, p. 498.) 
Mopestus, a Latin military writer, whose history 
is unknown. He wrote a work “De vocabulis rea 
militaris,”” by order of the Emperor Tacitus, A.D. 
275 or 276. The first edition was published in 1474, 
4to, Venel., edited by J. Aloysius. and is a book of 
extreme rarity. There is also another edition, sup- 
posed to have been printed at Rome by Laver, about 
1475, 4to. An edition was also published in 1679, 
2 vols. 4to, Vesalia. 
Manus, a river of Germany. (Vid. Menus.) 
Mazris, I. a king of Egypt, who occupied the throne, 
according to chronologists, for the space of 68 years, 
and was succeeded by Sesostris.. (Larcher, Tubl. 
Chronal., p. 572.—Id., Chronol. d’Herod., p. 86, seq. 
—Bahr, ad Herod., 2, 100.)—II. A lake of Egypt, 
supposed to have been the work of a king of the same 
name, concerning the situation and extent, and even 
the existence of which, authors have differed. It has 
been represented as the boldest and most wonderful 
of all the works of the kings of Egypt, and, according- 
ly, Herodotus considers it superior even to the pyra- 
mids and labyrinth. (Herod., 2, 149.) As to its sit- 
uation, Herodotus and Strabo (810) mark it out by 
placing the labyrinth on its borders, and, by fixing the 
towns which were around it, such as Acanthus to the 
south, Aphroditopolis towards the east, and Arsinoé 
to the north. Diodorus (1, 52) and Pliny (5, 9) con- 
firm this statement, by placing it at 24 leagues from 
Memphis, between the province of that name and Ar- 
sinoeé, The position thus indicated is supposed to 
answer to the modern Birket-Caroun, a lake near- 
by 50 leagues in circumference. Herodotus makes 
the Lake Merris 3600 stadia in circumference, and its 
greatest depth 200 cubits. Bossuet has vindicated 
the statement of its large extent against the raillery 
of Voltaire. Rollin, however, deeming it to be-in- 
credible, adopts the opinion of Pomponius Mela (1,9), 
and makes it 20,000 paces. D’Anville, with a view 
of_reconciling the contending parties, has marked on 
his map of Egypt two lakes of this name, one of which 
is in fact a canal running parallel with the Nile ; this 
he makes the Meeris of Herodotus and Diodorus, 
while the other is situate to the northwest, and cor- 
responds, according to him, with the Maris of Strabo 
and Ptolemy. ‘This last is the Burkef-Caroun men- 
tioned above; the former, which still subsists, is 
known by the name of Bahr Jouseph, or Joseph’s riv- 
er. It opens near Tarout Eccheriff, and énds near 
Birket-Caroun. The explanation given by Malte- 
Brun is, however, the simplest. He supposes that 
the canal dignified with the name of Joseph, like many 
other remarkable works, was executed by order of 
King Meris. The waters then filled the basin of the 
lake Birket-Caroun, which received the name of the 
prince who effected this great change. Thus a rea- 
son is given why the ancients say that the lake was 
of artificial formation, while the Birket-Carown gives 
no evidence of any such operation. (Malte-Brun, 
Geogr., vol. 2, p. 447, Brussels ed.) If we listen, 
however, merely to the relation of Herodotus, the Lake 
Meeris was entirely the work of human art; and, to 
show this, two pyramids were to be seen in its centre, 
each of which was 200 cubits above, and as many be- 
low the water, while on the summit.of each was a 
colossus in arsitting posture. The object of the ex- 
cavation was to regulate the inundations of the Nile. 
When the waters of the river were high, a large por- 
tion was carried off by the canal-to the lake, in order 
that it might not remain too long ou the soil of Egypt 
(lower sat that time than in our days), and occasion 


sterility ; when the inundation had declined, a second 
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One was produced by the waters in Lake Meris. The 
lapse of nearly 1200 years has made a great change 
in this as in the other Egyptian works of art. Meeris 
1s now nearly 50 leagues in circumference. It might 
still, however, be made to answer its ancient purposes, 
if the canal of Joseph were cleared of the immense 
quantity of mud collected in it, and the dikes restored. 
The pyramids in this lake were no longer visible in 
the time of Strabo. The lake itself is said to have 
afforded a most abundant supply of fish. The profits 
of this fishery were appropriated to find the queen 
with clothes and perfumes. (Compare Martin, De- 
script. Hydrogr.—Descript. de l’ Egypte, Etat. Mod., 
hvraison 3, p. 195, seqqg.—Ibid., Antig. Mem. sur le 
Lac de Meris, par Jornand., vol. 1, p. 79, seqg-— 
Letronne sur Rollin, vol. 1, p. 22, seqq.) 

Masia, the name of a province of the Roman em- 
pire, extending north of the range of Mount Hemus, 


‘the modern Balkan, as far as the Danube, and east- 


ward to the Huxine,-and corresponding to the present 
provinces of Servia and Bulgaria. Its boundaries to 
the west were the rivers Drinus and Savus, which di- 
vided it from Pannonia and Illyricum. Strabo (295) 
says, that the old inhabitants of the country were call- 
ed Mysi (Mvooé), and were a tribe of Thracians, like 
their eastern neighbours the Gete, and that they were 
the ancestors of the Mysians in Asia Minor. The 
Romans first invaded their country under the reign 
of Augustus, and it was afterward made into a Roman 
province, and divided into Mesia Superior, to the 
west, between the Drinus and the Cscus (or modern 
Isker), and Meoesia Inferior, extending from the Cis- 
cus to the Euxine. Being a frontier province of the 
empire, it was strengthened by a line of stations and 
fortresses along the southern bank of the Danube, of. 
which the most important were Axiopolis, Durosteron, 
Nicopolis ad Istrum, Viminiacum, and Singidunum. 
A Roman wall was built from the Danube to the Eux- 
ine, from Axiopolis to Tomi, as a security against the 
incursions of the Scythians and Sarmatians, who in- 
habited the delta of the Danube. The conquest. of 
Dacia by Trajan removed ihe frontiers of the empire 
farther north, beyond Meesia ; but after the loss of the 
province of Dacia, about A.D. 250, Mesia became 
again a border country, and, as such, exposed to the 
irruption of the Goths, who, after several attempts, 
crossed the Danube, and occupied Mcesia in the reign 
of the Emperor Valens. The Mcso-Goths, for whom 
Ulphilas translated the Scriptures, were a branch of 
Goths settled in Mesia. Some centuries later, the 
Bulgarians and Sclavonians occupied the country of 
Meesia, and formed the kingdoms of Bulgaria and Ser- 
via.—The Greek writers called this country Mvoia. 
(Dio Cass., 38, 10.—Amm. Marcell., 27, 9.—Plin., 
3, 26.—Id., 4, 1.—Tac., Ann., 15, 6.— Herodian, 2, 
10.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 15, p. 297.) 
Mocuntidcum or Maconriacom, afterward Mogun- 
tia or Magontia, a city of the Vangiones, lying oppo- 
site to the mouth of the Mcenus or Mayn. It was 
founded, or, at least, considerably embellished by Dru- 
sus, brother of Tiberius, B.C. 10, and_became subse- 
quently the metropolis of Germania Prima, and the 
residence of the governor or prefect of Gaul. It often 
suffered from the Batavi in the earlier periods of the 
empire, and at a later day from the barbarians. The 
modern name is Mainz, or, as we commonly write it, 
Mayence. (Tacit., Hist., 4, 15, 37, 61, 70, e¢. 71.— 
Piol., 3, 9. 
iocem the wife of Actor, son of Phorbas. She 
became mother of Cteatus and Eurytus, who from 
her are called Molionides. (Pausan., 8, 14.—Apol- 
* a ia the two sons of Actor and Molione, 
called Actorides from their father, and Molionides - 
from their mother. (Heyne, ad Il., 2, 708.) Their 
names were Eurytus and Cteatus. i describes 
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them, according to the common interpretation, as 
twins (didvuor), and one as managing the chariot, 
while the other held the lash. Aristarchus, however, 
explained didvuor by di@vetc, on the authority of He- 
siod (kata tov “Hovddov ior), and saw in the Mo- 
lionides a double body with two heads and four arms, 
like the double men of whom Hesiod speaks. ‘This 
explanation has been rejected by many as too artificial 
for the age of Homer ; and in the same way has the 
tradition mentioned by the poet Ibycus been treated, 
which makes the Molionides both to have come from 
a silver egg (ap. Athen., 2, p. 57, f.). If we examine 
attentively the genealogy assigned to these heroes, 
new light will be found to break in upon this singular 
fable. Actor, the father, is ‘the man of the shore,” 
against which the waves of the sea break ; he is also 
‘the man of grinding,” of the grain crushed and bro- 
ken by the mill. (‘Axtwp, from axr7.—Anuytepoc 
axtn.—Hes., Op. et D., 32.) On the other hand, Mo- 
lione is *‘ the female of combat.” MdéAog is the name 
of her father (compare @A0¢), according to Pherecy- 
des, and Apollodorus (1, 7) mentions two individuals 


_ -of this name, one the son of Mars, the other of Deu- 


calion. Without war we can neither conquer nor de- 
fend the soil destined for culture. Hence one of 
these warriors is named Eurytus, or “the good de- 
fender,” the guardian, like the two Anaces or Dios- 
curi, whom the Spartan tradition made to have issued 
from the same eggs. Thus Eurytus is from ed and 
foowat, with an active signification. (Compare Butt- 
man, Lexilogus, vol. 1, p. 146.) The other, Cteatus 
(Kreatoc.—xréap, res mancipiz), is “ the possessor” 
or “ proprietor.” When the sea has entered within 
its proper limits, and the shore now contains it, then 
appear the cultivators of the soil. The man who 
would remain master of his paternal soil must in 
some sort be double. He must have two arms for 
the sword and buckler, two for the lash and the reins 
with which he guides his coursers. A single’ body 
ought to carry a double array of members, a single 
will to actuate two souls. ‘These are the double men 
of Hesiod (didvetc).—Such is the explanation of Creu- 
zer as regards the fable of the Molionides. (Symbo- 
hk, vol. 2, p. 387.—Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 2, 
pt. 1, p. 334, segg.) In place of this very poetical ver- 
sion of the legend, Hermann gives one altogether dif- 
ferent, and singularly prosaic. He sees in the whole 
story a general reference to traders coming by sea, 
disposing of their merchandise to advantage, and be- 
coming possessed of riches. (Ueber das Wesen und 
dhe Behandlung der Mythologie, p. 55.)—The Moli- 
onides are also mentioned as having come to the aid 
of Augeas against Hercules. (Heyne, ad Il:, 11, 
708.) The Cyclic poets, from whom Pherecydes and 
Pindar (Ol., 10, 32) drew, in this instance, their ma- 
terials, make them to have been slain by Hercules, 
whereas Homer speaks of them as surviving Hercu- 
les, as being still young (zai0’ é7’ é0vTe), and contem- 
porary with Nestor. 

Moto, a philosopher of Rhodes, called also Apollo- 
nius. (Vid. Apollonius V.) 

Motorcuus, an old. labouring-man near Cleone, 
who hospitably entertained Hercules when the latter 
was on his way against the Nemean lion. _ Molorchus 
wishing to offer a sacrifice, in order to propitiate the 
gods and obtain for Hercules a successful accomplish- 
ment of his enterprise, the hero begged him to reserve 


- it till the thirtieth day, saying that if he should then} 
return victorious, he might offer it to Jupiter the pre- | 
server; but if he fell in the conflict, to make it a fu- | 
neral offering unto him as a hero, After having de- | 


stroyed the lion, Hercules came to the abode of Mo- 
lorchus on the last day of the appointed period, and 
found him just on the point of offering the victim for 
him as being dead. Hence we have in Tibullus the 


expression “ Molorcheis tectis” (4, 1, 13), and in Vir-. 


856 


| considered to belong to them. 
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gil, “lucos Molorch” (Georg., 3, 19.—Apollod., 2, 
5, 1.—Heyne, ad loc.). 

Motosst, a people of Epirus, occupying the north- 
eastern portion of the country ; that is, from the head 
of the Aoiis, and the mountainous district which con- 
nects Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus to the Ambra- 
cian Gulf, a small portion of the shores of which was 
(Scylax, p. 12.) Mo- 
lossis must therefore have comprehended the territory 
of Janinna, the present capital of Albania, together 
with its lakes and mountains, including the country of 
the Tymphei, which bordered on that part of Thessaly 
near the source of the Peneus. Its limits to the west 
cannot precisely be determined, as we are equally ig- 
norant of those of Thesprotia. The principal ‘town of 
the Molossi was Ambracia. Under their king Alex- 
ander, about 320 B.C., they gained the preponderance 
over the rest of Epirus, which they maintained under 
his successors, of whom Pyrrhus was the most celebra- 
ted. After the defeat of Perseus, Paulus A= milius, 
the Roman general, ravaged the country of the Molossi, 
as well as the rest of Epirus, and destroyed their 
towns. The effects of the devastation which he 
caused were still visible in the time of Strabo. This 
country was famed for its dogs; they were of a robust 
make, and very useful in defending the flocks. (Aris- 
tot., Hist. An., 9, 1.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, 
p. 131.) 

Mo ossta or Motossis, the country of the Molossi 


in Epirus. (Vid. Molossi.) 
Motossus, a‘son of Pyrrhus and Andromache. He 
reigned in Epirus after the death of Helenus. (Pau- 


sans 1) WD 

Motycrion or Motycreta, a town of AStolia, on 
the borders of the Locri, and in the immediate vicinity 
of Antirrhium. According to Thucydides, it was sit- 
uate close to, the sea. This place had been colonized 
by the Corinthians, who were expelled by the Atheni- 
ans, and it was afterward taken by the AXtolians and 
Peloponnesians under Eurylochus. (Thucyd , 2,8.— 
Id., 3,102.) It is also alluded to by Pausanias (5, 34), 
who elsewhere writes it Molycria (9, 31), while other 
Greek writers give Molycreia, as for example Strabo 
(451)... The spot on which it stood is now called 
Cavrolimne, where its remains are yet perceptible. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 81.) 

Momus, the god of raillery and ridicule, was the 
son of Night, without a sire. (Hesiod, Theog., 211.) 
He does not appear to have been known to Homer, 
but is alluded to by Plato and Aristotle, and, as might 
well be expected, by Lucian. (Hermot., 20.— Ver. 
Hist., 2, 3.—Nigr., 32.) Nothing was perfect or 
found favour in his sight; and the gods themselves 
were the objects of his perpetual and unlimited satire. 
He blamed Vulcan, because in the human form which 
he had made of clay, he had not placed a window in 
the breast, by which whatever was done or thought 
there might easily be brought to light. He censured 
the house which Minerva had constructed, because the 
goddess had not made it moveable, by which means a 
bad neighbourhood might be avoided. Jn the case of 
the bull which Neptune had produced, he observed that 
his blows might have been surer if his eyes were placed 
nearer the horns. Venus herself was exposed’ to his 
satire ; and when he could find.no fault with her per- 
son, he censured the noise made by her golden sandals. 
He was eventually driven from Olympus.—Momus re- 
minds us of the Gigon (Ivywv) in the Cabiric myste- 
ries. (Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 2, p. 423.) 

Mona, I.an island between Britain and Hibernia, now 
the Isle of Man. Cesar gives it the name of Mona 
(B. G.,5, 13). Ptolemy calls it Movdouda (ed. Erasm., 
where some MSS. give Movapiva). He removes it, 
however, too far to the north. Orosius (1, 11) styles 
it Menavia, which closely resembles the Monapia of 
Pliny (4, 10), especially if, with Cambden, we read Mo- 
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nabia for the latter. (Cellarius, Geogr. Ant., vol. 2, p. 
355.)—II. An island off the coast of Britain, and fa- 
cing the territory of the Ordovices, of which, in strict- 
ness, it formed part. It was situate to the southeast 
of the former, and is now the Isle of Anglesey. Ta- 
citus gives it the name of Mona (Ann., 14, 29.—Vit. 
Agric., 14), and Ptolemy styles it Mova, while Dio 
Cassius (62, 7) names it Movve. It was remarkable 
as having been one of the principal seats of the Druids. 
Suetonius Paullinus had conquered Anglesey; but the 
insurrection of the Britons under Boadicea did not 
leave him time to secure its possession. Agricola, at 
a subsequent period, having subdued the Ordovices, 


undertook the reduction of the island and succeeded. ' 


The invasion by Paullinus was seventeen years previous 
to the conquest of Agricola.- (Tacit., Vit. Agric., 18.) 
Pennant mentions a pass in Wales, into the valley of 
Clwyd, in the parish of Llanarmon, which, he says, is 
still called Bwlch Agrikle, probably from having been 
occupied by Agricola on his way to the isle of Mona. 
Tacitus (Ann., 14, 29, segg.) gives an interesting 
account of the first conquest by Paullinus. ‘The sa- 
cred groves, stained with the blood of human sacrifices, 
were destroyed by the Roman general. . (Consult, in 
relation to the Druidical sacrifices, Higgins’ Celtic 
Druids, p. 291, seqq.) 

Monzszs, I. a Parthian commander, the same with 
the Surena that defeated Crassus. The appellation 
Surena, by which he is more commonly known, was 
merely a Parthian term denoting his high rank.—II. A 
Parthian officer in the time of Corbulo. (Dio Cass., 
62, 19.—Tacit., Ann., 15, 2.) - 

Mownpa, a river on- the western coast of ‘Lusitania, 
between the Durius and Tagus. Conimbriga (the 
modern Coimbra) was situate on its banks. It is now 
the Mondego. 
Huds. Gr, M., vol. 1, p. 43.) 
Munda (4, 22). 

Monera, a surname of Juno among the Romans. 
She received it, according to one account, because 
she advised them (monuat) to sacrifice a pregnant sow 
to Cybele, to avert an earthquake. (Cic., de Div., 1, 
15.) Livy says, that a temple was vowed to Juno 
under_this name by the dictator L. Furius Camillus, 
when the Romans waged war against the Aurunci, 
~ and that the temple was raised to the goddess by the 
senate on the spot where the house of Manlius Ca- 
pitolinus had formerly stood. (Lavy, 7, 28.—Com- 
pare Ovid, Fast., 6, 183.) Suidas, however, states 
that Juno was surnamed Moneta from her assuring the 
Romans, when, in the war against Pyrrhus, their pecu- 


Pliny calls it the 


niary resources had failed them, and they had address- . 


ed her in prayer, that, as long as they prosecuted the 
war with justice, the means for carrying it on would be 
supplied to them. After their arms were crowned with 
success, they rendered divine honours to Juno, styling 
her “ Moneta,” or the ‘‘adviser,” and resolved, for the 
time to come, to coin money in her temple. (Suid., 
s. ». Mov7jra.)—Many etymologists derive the English 
word ‘‘money” from the Latin moneta ; and this last, 
according to Vossius, comes from moneo; “quod ideo 
moneta vocatur ; Yura nota inscripta monet nos autoris 
et valoris.” The true root, however, is most probably 
contained in the Anglo-Saxon myneg-ian, “to mark,” 
or myneth-ian, ‘to stamp,” 
s.v. mint,” “money.”—Compare Tooke, Diversions 
of Purley, vol. 2,.p. 210, ed. 1829.) 

Mondoopus, a son of Prusias. 
bone instead of a row of teeth, whence his name (u0- 


voc odove.—Plin., 7, 16.—Consult G. Cuvier, ad loc.). 


Monazous. Vid. Herculis II.—(Herculis Moneci 
Portus.) } ; 

Mons Sacer, a low range of sandstone hills, ex- 
tending along the right bank of the Anio, and about 


three miles from Rome. It is celebrated in history by 


Hiiaeseorion of the, Roman peoples iin? 32--— 
ageing + ee 


(Mela, 3, 1.—Marcian., Peripl., in’ 


‘Mopsus.” 


(Richardson, Eng. Dict., | 


He had one continued 
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Ovid, Fast., 3, 663.)—It was called Mons Sacer, be- 
cause, says Festus, the people, after their secession, 
consecrated it to Jupiter. (Gell, Topography of 
Rome, vol. 2, p. 107.) 

Mon¥cuus, a powerful giant, who could root up 
trees and hurl them like a javelin. (Juv., 1, 11.— 
Ovid, Met., 12, 499, seqqg.— Lucan, 6, 388. — Val. 
Flace., 1, 146, et. Burm., ad loc.) 


Mopsium, an eminence between Larissa and Tempe, 


on the southern bank of the Peneus. A severe skir- 
mish took place in its vicinity between the troops of 
Perseus and, the Romans. (Livy, 42, 61, ef 67.) 
There appears to have been a fortress on it; and Sir 
W. Gell observed some vestiges on a hill near the vil- 
lage of Eremo, which, were probably the remains of 
this ancient post. (Jtin., p. 282.—Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 1,-p. 384.) 

Mopsopfa, an ancient appellation for Attica, sup- 
posed to be derived from the hero Mopsopus or Mop- 
sops. (Strab., 397.—Compare Lycophr., v. 1339.) 

Mopsvuuesrtia, a town of Cilicia, near the sea, on the 
banks of the Pyramus. Strabo (675) informs us, that 
Mopsus and Amphilochus settled in this neighbourhood 
after the Trojan war, and founded the city of Mallus, 


and that subsequently they quarrelled about the place. 
This legend, no doubt, induced the Greeks of a later 


age to search in this quarter for a’ city of Mopsus, and | 


hence arose the name Mopsthestia (Mowoveoria, ‘the 
retreat of Mopsus’’), given to the place in question ; 
whether correctly or otherwise, it is difficult to say, 
most probably, however, the latter. This appellation 
continued for a long period. Cicero (Ep. ad Fam., 
3, 8) speaks of Mopsuhestia. Pliny, however (5, 27), 
calls it merely Mopsus. Under the Byzantine empire 


‘its name was corrupted to Mampsysta, or Mamista, or 


Mansista. (Cod. T’heodos., de conlat. donator.,l. 1.— 
Glycas, Ann., pt. 4, p. 306.—Itin., HMierosol., p. 580.) 
The modern Mensis appears to be a farther corruption 
of these names. (Leake, Journal, p. 217.) It would 
seem that the early origin of Mopsuhestia is contradict- 
ed by the silence of Xenophon, and also of the histo- 
rians of Alexander. Strabo is the first who makes 
mention of the place. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 2, 
p. 101, segq.) 

Mopsus, I. a celebrated prophet, son of Manto and 
Apollo. He officiated at the altars of Apollo at 
Claros; and from his unerring wisdom and discern- 
ment gave rise to the proverb, “‘more certain than 
He distinguished himself at the siege of 
Thebes; but he was held in particular veneration at 
the court of Amphilochus, at Colophon in Jonia. Havy- 
ing been consulted, on one occasion, by Amphilochus, 
who wished to know what success would attend his 


arms in a war which he was going to undertake, he pre- ~ 


dicted the greatest calamities: but Calchas, who had 
been the soothsayer of the Greeks during the Trojan 
war, promised the greatest successes. Amphilochus 
followed the opinion of Calchas, but the prediction of 
Mopsus was fully verified. This had such an effect 
upon Calchas that he died soon after. His death is 
attributed by some to another mortification of the same 
nature. The two soothsayers, jealous of each other’s 
fame, came to a trial of their skill in divination. Cal- 
chas first asked his antagonist how many figs a neigh- 
bouring tree bore ; ten thousand and one, replied Mop- 
sus. The figs were gathered, and his answer was. 
found to be true. Mopsus now, to try his adversary, 
asked him how many young ones a certain pregnant sow 
would bring forth, and at what time. Calchas con- 
fessed his inability to answer, whereupon Mopsus de- 
clared that she would be delivered on the morrow, and 


| would bring forth ten young ones, of which only one 


le. The morrow proved the veracity 
pews eas and Calchas died chrouge the grief 
which his defeat produced. (Tzetzes, ad Lycophr., 
427.) Amphilochus subsequently, Wee to 
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visit Argos, intrusted the sovereign power to Mopsus, 
to keep it for him during the space of a year. On his 
return, however, Mopsus refused to restore to him 
the kingdom, whereupon, having quarrelled, they en- 
gaged and slew each other. (Tzetz. ad Lycophr., 
440.) According to another legend, he was slain by 
Hercules. (Tzetz. ad Lycophr., 980.)—II. A son of 
Ampyx and Chloris, born at Titaressa in Thessaly. 
He was the prophet and soothsayer of the Argonauts, 
and died at his return from Colchis by the bite of a ser- 
pent in Libya. (Hygin., fab., 14, 128, 172.—Tzetz. 
ad Lycophr., 980.) 

Moreanrivm (or 14), a town of Sicily, southeast of 
Agyrium, and nearly due west from Catana. It lay in 
the neighbourhood of the river Symethus. The vil- 
lage of Mandri Bianchi at present occupies a part of 
its site. (Mannert, vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 430.) 

Morimartsa, a name applied by the Cimbri to the 
Northern Ocean (Plin., 4, 27), and which means “ the 
Dead Sea.” Inthe Welsh tongue, Mor is the “ sea,” 
and Marr “dead.” In the Irish, muzr-croinn denotes 
a thick, coagulated, frozen sea. (Class. Journ., vol. 
6, p. 296, seqgq.) ! 

Morini, a people of Belgic Gaul, on the shores 
of the British Ocean, and occupying what would cor- 
respond to le Boulonnais, part of the Department du 
Nord, and of Flanders along the sea. Their name 
is derived from the Celtic Mor, which: signifies ‘“‘ the 
sea,” and denoted a people dwelling along the sea- 
coast. (Compare Thierry, Hist. des Gaulois, vol. 2, 
p. 40.) The Portus Itius or Iccius lay within. their 
territories, and the passage hence to Britain was con- 
sidered as the shortest. Virgil (4in., 8, 727) calls 
them “‘ extremi hominum,” with reference to their re- 
mote’ situation on the coast of Belgic Gaul. (Heyne, 
ad loc.—Compare Plin., 19, 1.) Their cities were, 
Civitas Morinorum, now Terowenne; and Castellum 
Morinorum, now Montcassel. (Caes., B. G., 4, 21.) 

MorpueEus (two syllables), the God of Sleep, and 
also of dreams, and hence his name from the various 
forms (wopdn, ‘ form,” “ figure”) to which he gives be- 
ing in the imagination of the dreamer. Thus Ovid 
(Met., 11, 634) styles him ‘artificem, simulatoremque 
figure.” (Compare Gierig, ad loc.) Morpheus is 
sometimes represented as a man advanced in years, 
with two large wings on his shoulders, and two small- 
er ones attached to his head. This is the more com- 
mon way of representing him. ( Winckelmann, Werke, 
vol. 2, p. 555.) Inthe Museum Pio-Clementinum, he 
is sculptured in relief on a cippus, as a boy, treading 
lightly on tiptoe: on his head he has two wings; in 
his right hand a horn, from which he appears to be 
pouring something; in his left a poppy-stalk with 
three poppy-heads. Ona relief in the Villa Borghese, 
the god of dreams is again represented as a boy with 
wings, and holding the poppy-stalk, but without any 
horn. (Winckelmann, vol. 2, p. 713.) 

Mors, one of the deities of the lower world, born 
of Night withouta sire. Nothing is particularly known 
relative to the manner in which she was worshipped. 
“The figures of Mors or Death,” says Spence, “ are 
very uncommon, as indeed those of the evil and hurt- 
ful beings generally are. They were banished from all 
medals; on seals and rings they were probably con- 
sidered as bad omens, and were, perhaps, never used. 
—Among the very few figures of Mors I have ever 
met with, that in the Florentine gallery is, I think, the 
most remarkable: it is a little figure in brass, of a 
skeleton, sitting on the ground, and resting one of its 
hands on a long urn. I fancy Mors was common 
enough in the paintings of old, because she is so fre- 
quently mentioned in a descriptive manner by the Ro- 
man poets. The face of Mors, when they gave her 
any face, seems to have been of a pale, wan, dead 
colour. The poets describe her as ravenous, treacher- 

us, and oo They speak of her roving about 


a 
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open-mouthed, and seem to give her black robes and 
dark wings. As the ancients had more horrid and 
gloomy notions of death than we have at present, so the 
greater part of their descriptions are of a most frightful 
and dismal turn.” Compare with this the language 
of Niebuhr (Roman Hist., vol. 1, p. 110, Cambridge 
transl.), who speaks of the genius of death, represented 
on Etrurian bas-reliefs, as a perfect cherub. (Micalz, 
1. 44.) 

: Mortuum Marg. Vid. Mare Mortuum. 

Moss, a river of Gallia Belgica, on the confines of 
Germania Cisrhenana. It rose in Mount Vogesus, 
among the Lingones, and emptied into the Vahalis. 
It is now the Maas or Meuse. (Cas., B. G., 4, 10. 
— Tacitus, Ann., 2, 6.—Plin., 4, 14, seqgg.— Amm. 
Marcell., 17, 2, 9.) In the Peutinger Table it is call- 
ed the Mosaha.—Mose Pons, otherwise called Tra- 
jectus Mose (Itin. Ant., 461), is the modern Maes- 
tricht. 

Moscna, a harbour of Arabia Felix, at the mouth 

| of the Sinus Persicus. (Ptol., in Huds. G. M., 3, 13. 

—Arrian, Peripl., in Huds. G. M., 1, 18.) It was 

much frequented, according to Arrian, on account of 
the Sachalitic incense obtained there. Much doubt 

has arisen relative to the precise situation of this port. 

The opinion which makes it correspond to the mod- 

ern Mascate, though plausible on account of the sim- 

ilarity of names, cannot be supported, Moscha more 

probably answers to the modern Sadschar, which D’An- 

ville calls Seger, and Vincent Schoehr. (Mannert, 

Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 102, ed. 1831.—Vincent’s Per- 

iplus, p. 344, seqq.) 

_ Moscut, a people of Asia, dwelling, according to 

Mela (1, 2; 3, 5), in the vicinity of the Hyrcanian 

Sea; but according to Pliny (6, 4), around the sour- - 
ces of the Phasis, between the Euxine and Caspian 
Seas. Stephanus of Byzantium calls them Mécyor, 

and Procopius Méayor. (Rer. Got., 4, 2.) 

Moscuion, I. a physician, whose era is not ascer- 
tained. A treatise on ‘ Female Complaints” (Ilepé 
TOV yuvatkeiuy TaGv) is commonly ascribed to him. 
The best edition. is that of Dewez, Vindob., 1793, 8vo. 
The text is here given after a very good MS. in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna.—‘ It is to be regretted,” 
says Mr. Adams, “that this author’s work on ‘ Female 
Complaints’ has descended to us in.so imperfect a state ; 


for it appears to have contained very original and in- 
genious views of practice. His directions relative to 
the umbilical cord after delivery are more judicious 
than those laid down by any other ancient author. He 
disapproves of all the superstitious and ignorant modes 
of procedure formerly resorted to in such cases, and 
recommends to tie the cord in two places, and to di- 
vide it in the middle with-a scalpel or sharp knife. 
He reprobates the ancient practice of using instruments 
of wood, glass, reed. or hard crusts of bread. In cases 
of retention of the placenta, he disapproves of sternu- 
tatories, fumigations, suspending weights from the cord, 
and the like, because such means are apt to occasion 
hemorrhage ; and he directs the midwife in other par- 
ticulars with great judgment.” 

Moscuvs, I. or Mocuus, a philosopher of Sidon, and 
the most ancient name remaining on the list of Phceni- 
cian philosophers. If we are to credit Iamblichus (Vt. 
Pythag., 3, 14), he lived before the time of Pythagoras. 
After Posidonius, many writers ascribe to him a system 
of philosophy, which subsequently rose into great ce- 
lebrity under the Grecian philosophers Leucippus and 
Epicurus, called the Atomic. It is urged, in defence 
of this opinion, that the Monads of Pythagoras were the 
same with the Atoms of Moschus, with which Pythag- 
oras became acquainted during his residence in Phe- 
nicia; and that from Pythagoras this doctrine passed 
to Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and afterward to Leu- _ 
cippus and Epicurus, (Stob., Eel. Phys., 1, 13.— 
Arist., Metaph., 13,6.) To this may be replied, that 
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the single evidence of Posidonius the Stoic, who lived 
so many ages after the time of Moschus, to whom also 
Cicero allows little credit, and of whose authority even 
Strabo and Sextus Empiricus, who refer to him, inti- 
inate some suspicion, is too feeble to support the whole 
weight of this opinion. But the circumstance which 
most of all invalidates it is, that the method of philos- 
ophizing by hypothesis or system, which was followed 
by the Greek philosophers, was inconsistent with the 
genius and character of the Barbaric philosophy, which 
consisted in simple assertion, and relied entirely upon 
traditional authority. The argument drawn from the 
history and doctrines of Pythagoras is fully refuted, 
by showing that this part of the history of Pythagoras 
has been involved in obscurity by the later Platonists, 
and that neither the doctrine of Monads, nor any of 
those systems which are said to have been derived from 
Moschus, are the same with the Atomic doctrine of 
Epicurus. We may therefore safely conclude, that, 
whatever credit the corpuscular system may derive 
from other sources, it has no claims to be considered 
as the ancient doctrine of the Phoenicians. (Enfield’s 
History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. '75.)—II. A Greek 

astoral poet, whose era is not clearly ascertained. 

uidas (s. v. Mdoyoc) states positively that Moschus 
was the friend or disciple of Aristarchus (for the word 
yvapytoc, which he employs, may have either significa- 
tion). If this be correct, the poet ought to have flour- 
ished about the 156th Olympiad (B.C. 156). 
position, however, is very probably erroneous, since 
Suidas is here in contradiction with a passage of Mos- 
chus himself (Hpitaph. Bion-, v. 102), in. which the 
poet speaks of Theocritus as a contemporary. Now 
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inference is unphilosophical. What is the reason 
that ‘ Lycidas,’ and that the ‘ Monody on Lucy,’ by 
Lord Lyttleton, continue to be popular in defiance 
of criticism? It is that the criticism is hypercriti- 
cal, and that the popular feeling is right. Shaks- 
peare, who had from nature the deepest intuition 
Into the complicated science of mental philosophy, 
saw that the human mind perpetually foils the cal- 
culations of previous reasoning. We are often 
struck with the language and deportment of his char- 
acters, as contrary to what might have been expected 
under such circumstances ;, and yet we shall, I be- 
lieve, invariably find that Shakspeare, in disappoint- 
ing the vulgar notions of probability or consistency, 
has taken his instructions from practical human life. 
Among various instances, that of a seemingly affected 
and overstrained mode of diction, and far-fetched train 
of sentiment, may be adduced as one of the most 
prominent, and as that which is most frequently con- 
demned, with a positive confidence, as a glaring vio- 
lation of a universally acknowledged rule. But it will 
be found that the human mind, when acted upon by 


|any extraordinary excitement, does in fact fly to re- 


mote associations, and vent its superfluous energy in 


| violent combinations, and in a wild sportiveness of 


imagery. The ‘Elegy’ of Moschus, like the, ‘ Ly- 
cidas’ of Milton, is no impeachment of the poet’s ac- 
curate taste or genuine simplicity of feeling; it 1s, in 
either instance, the Juxury of sorrow which pleases 
itself with, grotesque and romantic creations of an ex- 
cited fancy : it is the revery, of a poet; accompanied 
with that natural irregularity of mind, that unseating 
of the judgment by an overbalance of the imagination, 


Theocritus flourished B.C. 270.—Moschus is said to | which marks the delirious excess of melancholy in the 


have been a native of Syracuse, though he spent the 
greater part of his days at Alexandrea. 
friend, and, according to some, the disciple of Bion. 
‘We have four idyls from him, and some other smaller 
pieces. 1. "Epwe dparérne (“‘ Cupid, a run-away’’), a 
poem of twenty-nine verses. Venus offers a reward 
to any one who will bring him back to her; and draws 
a pieture of the young deity, so that no one may mis- 
take him.—2. "Eup (‘‘ Europa”). The subject of 
this poem, which consists of 161 verses, is the carry- 
ing off of Europa from Phenicia to Crete. It is a very 
graceful and charming piece, and would be worthy of the 
best age of Grecian literature, were not the introduc- 
tion rather too long.—’Emita@io¢c Biwvoc (“* Elegy on 
Bion’’), a piece of 133 verses. The poet represents 
all nature as mourning the death of Bion. It is a very 
elegant production ; but overloaded with imagery, and 
open to the charge of what Valckenaer calls “ elegan- 
tussimam luxuriem.”— 4. Meydpa, yuvy ‘Hpaxdéove 
A“ Megara, spouse of Hercules’), a fragment, contain- 
ing 125 verses. It is this fragment which some crit- 
ics have sought to assign to Pisander, and others to 
Panyasis. We have in it a dialogue between the 
mother and the wife of Hercules. 
at Tiryns, and the hero is supposed to be absent at 
the time, accomplishing one of the labours imposed upon 
him by Eurystheus. ‘The two females deplore their 
own hard lot and that of Hercules. This piece con- 
tains less imagery and ornament than the other re- 
mains which we possess of Moschus. It is marked 
by a simplicity of manner which recalls to mind the 
ancient epopée, and is distinguished by traits of gen- 
uine feeling.— Moschus,” observes Elton, “seems 
to have taken Bion for his model, and resembles him 
in his turn for apologues, his delicate amenity of style, 
his luxuriance of poetic imagery, and his graceful and, 
as it were, feminine softness. The ‘ Elegy on Bion’ 
may at first view appear forced and affected, from 
its exuberance of conceit; and Dr. Johnson, in his 
eritique on ‘Lycidas,’ has given a currency to the 
opinion that, where there is real sorrow, there can 
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The scene is laid’ 


ers near Cuma in Italy. 


_ ‘be nothing of mere poetry. I am satisfied that the | 


man.” (Specimens of the Classic Poets, vol. 1, p. 
369, seqq.)—The remains of Moschus are given in 
the collections of Brunck, Gaisford, and Boissonade. 
One of the best separate editions is that of. Manso, 
Gothe, 1784 and 1807, 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. Lat. Gr., 
vol. 3, p. 165.) 

Moscu¥uus. Vid. Mosychlus. 

Mosetta, a river of Belgic Gaul, rising in the 
range of Mount Vogesus, and flowing through the ter- 
ritories of the Leuci, Mediomatrici, and Treveri, into 
the Rhine at Confluentes (Codlentz). It is now the 
Moselle. (Tac., Ann., 13, 58.—Amm. Marceil., 16, 
3.—Flor., 3, 10.) 

Mosycutus or Moscu¥zus,,a mountain in Lem- 
nos, and the earliest volcano known to the Greeks. 
(Ukert, iiber Lemnos und den Mosychlos.—Allg. Ge- 
ogr. Ephem., 1802, p. 12.) Hence, Lemnos is men- 
tioned by Homer (Od., 8, 283) as the favourite abode 
of Vulcan ; and this island received him when hurled 
from the skies. (Jl., 1,592.) Mosychlus is mention- 
ed as a volcanic mountain by many of the later wri- 
ters, and was situate on the eastern side of the isl- 
and. (Antim., ap. Schol.ad Nicand., Theriac., 474.— 
Schol. ad Lycophr., 227,—Nicand., Theriac., 458.— 
Hesych., s. v. MéayvA0c.—Steph. Byz., 8. v. Aidan. 
—Varro, L. L., 7, 19, &c.) It is thought to have 
sunk in the-sea a short time after the age of Alexander, 
together with the island Chrysa.—When the western 
parts of Europe became better known to the Greeks, 
and AStna, with the Holian isles, attracted their atten- 
tion, they seem to have transferred the forges of Vul- 
can to this latter quarter. (Compare the authorities 
cited by Cluver, Sic. Ant., 1. 2, p. 407.) | According 
to other mythological fables, Typhon or Typhoéus lay 
buried beneath AStna (Aischyl., Prom. Vinct., 372, 
seqg. — Pind., Pyth., 1, 29, seqq.— Cluv., Sic. Ant., 
1. 1, p. 108), or,-as others relate, Enceladus (Oppian, 
Cyneg., 1, 273, seqq.—Creuzer, ad Xanth., fragm., 
p. 163, seqq.); and the battle-ground between the 
gods and giants was placed by some in Sicily, by oth- 

(Apollod., 1, 6, 3.—Strab., _ 
243,—Id., 281.—Plin., 3, 9.—Id., ore 
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8, 91.—Diod. Sic., 4, 21.—Id., 5, 71.) Almost ev- 


ery volcanic situation, however, in the ancient world, 
seems to have had this honour in succession conferred 
upon it. (Compare Berkel, ad Steph. Byz., s. v. 
Tlaaaqvn.) 

Mosyn.a@ct, a people of Pontus in Asia Minor, on 
the coast near Cerasus. (Xen., Anab., 5,4, 2.) The 
10,000 Greeks passed through their country in their 
retreat. The name is one given them by the Greeks, 
from the circumstance of their dwelling in wooden 
towers or forts (udcovv, a wooden tower, and oikéu, ‘to 
dwell.” —Sturz, Lex, Xen., vol. 3, p. 175.—Compare 
Apoll. Rhod., 2, 1018.—Schneider, ad Xen., !. c.). 

Mutciser, a surname of Vulcan, from the verb 
muiceo, ‘to soften,” and alluding to the. softening in- 
fluence of fire upon metals. (Aul. Gell., 13, 22.—- 
Macrob., Sat., 1; 12.—Ovid, Met., 2, 5.) 

Mottena, a river of Africa, the same, according to 
the common account, with the Molochath and Malva, 
and which separated Mauritania from Numidia in the 
time of Bocchus, king of the former country. Hama- 
ker, however (Miscellanea Phenicia, p. 240, seqq.), 
disputes the correctness of this, and makes distinct 
rivers of the Molochath, Malva, and Mulucha. Ac- 
cording to this writer, the Molochath was the bounda- 
ry between the two countries above mentioned in the 
time of Bocchar (Liv., 29, 30) ; at a subsequent pe- 
riod, Mauritania was extended to the river Mulucha, 
in the days of Bocchus: under Bogud, the son of 
Bocchus, it was farther extended to the Ampsagas ; 
but afterward, under Juba, was circumscribed by the 
Nasava: and finally, under the Emperor Claudius, the 
Ampsagas was again made the eastern limit, and 
Mauritania, thus enlarged, was divided by that em- 
peror into two provinces, which the third river, the 
Malva, maritateth (Hamaker, l. c.) According to 
the same Oriental scholar, the names Mulucha and 
Molochath both signify ‘“ salt ;” while Malva has the 
meaning of ‘ full,” and indicates a large and copious 
stream. (Hamaker, p. 245.—Compare Gesenius, 
Phen. Monument., p. 425.) 

Mutvius Pons. Vid. Milvius Pons. 

Mummuus, I. Lucius, a Roman of plebeian origin. 
Having been sent. (B.C.1538) into Farther Spain as 
pretor, he experienced at first a considerable check ; 
but not long after retrieved his credit, and gained sev- 
eral advantages, which, though not very decisive, yet 
obtained for him the honours of a triumph. (Appian, 
Bell. Hisp., 56.—Schweigh., ad loc.) Having been 
elected consul B.C. 146, and charged with the con- 
tinuance of the war against the Achewan league, he 
received the command of the forces from Metellus, 
encamped under the walls of Corinth, and defeated 
the enemy in a pitched battle. This victory put him 
in possession of the city, which was plundered and 
burned by his troops. The finest works of art be- 
came the prey of the conquerors, and were either de- 
stroyed in the conflagration or sent off to Rome. ‘It 
is said that Mummius, in the true spirit of a rude and 
unlettered soldier, made it an express condition with 
those who had contracted to convey, on this occasion, 
some of the choicest works of art to Rome, that if 
they lost any they must replace them by new ones ! 
(‘81 cas perdidissent, novas esse reddituros.”—Vell. 
Paterc., 1, 13), On his return, Mammius was hon- 
oured’ with another triumph, and obtained the surname 

of Achaicus. He was elected consul a second time, 
B.C. 141, during which year the Capitol was gilded. 
(Plin., 33, 3.) Mummius died so poor as not to leave 
sufficient for a dowry for his daughter, who accord- 
ingly received a portion from the senate. He left 
some orations behind him, which Cicero characterizes 
as plain and oldfashioned in their style (‘‘ simplex 
quidem L. Mummius et antiquus.”—Brut., 25). But 
the same writer does justice elsewhere to his great 
Pe ee ets, in bringing back from 
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Corinth nothing wherewith to make himself a rich- 
er man. (De Offictis, 2, 22.) Appian states that 
Mummius was condemned under the Varian law, and 
punished with exile, and that he ended his days at 
Delos. (Bell. Civ., 1, 37.) This, however, is very 
probably an error on the part of the historian, who 
bseems to have confounded him with L. Memmius, 
‘mentioned by Cicero in his Brutus (c. 89.— Consult 
Schweigh., Ind. ad App., s. v. Mummius. — Frein- 
shem., 71, 41).—II. Spurius, brother of the prece- 
ding. He is mentioned by Cicero, with more praise 
as a public speaker than his brother; and is also said 
to have been attached to the Stoic philosophy. (Cic., 
Brut., 25.) 

Monarivs, Plancus, a Roman whose name frequent- 
ly occurs in the history of the civil wars. He was 
one of Czesar’s warmest partisans, and was sent by 
him into Gaul to found colonies there. He was also 
intended by him for the consulship. After the battle 
of Mutina, he joined his forces to those of Antony and 
Lepidus, and became consul with the former, A.U.C. 
712. He afterward accompanied Antony into Egypt, 
where he performed the part of a vile courtier, and 
even of a buffoon, around the person of Cleopatra. 
When fortune deserted his protector, he turned his 
back upon him and embraced the party of Octavianus. 
In 732 he was chosen censor. We have several let- 
ters of his among the correspondence of Cicero. 
They betray the equivocal character of the man. 
(Scholl, Mist. Lit. Rom., vol. 2, p. 149.) 

Munna, a strongly fortified and large city of His- 
pania Betica, on the coast, southwest of Malaca. 
(Strabo, 141, 160.) In its vicinity was fought the 
famous battle between Cesar and the sons of Pompey, 
which put an end to the war. (Hirt., Bell. HMisp., ec. 
31.) It was a most desperate action, and even the 
veterans of Cesar, who for upward of fourteen years 
had signalized their valour, were compelled to give 
way. It was only by the most vigorous exertions” 
that the sons of Pompey were at last defeated. Ca- 
sar is said to have given up all for lost at one period 
of the fight, and to have been on the point of destroy- 
ing himself. As he retired after the battle, he told 
his friends that he had often fought for victory, but 
that this was the first time he had fought for his life. 
Cesar is said to have lost 1000 of his best soldiers: 
the enemy had 30,000 slain. The battle was fought 
the 17th March, B.C. 45. After the battle, the siege 
of Munda ensued, and the assailants are said actually 
to have made use of the dead bodies of the enemy in 
elevating their mound to a sufficient height. The lit- 
tle village of Monda in Grenada is supposed to lie 
near the ancient city. (Plin., 3, 3:—Liw., 24, 42.— 
Sil. Ital., 3, 400.—Florus, 4,2.—Dio Cass., 48, 39. 
—Val. Maz. 7,6.) > : 

Munycuiya (and a), one of the ports of Athens, so 
called, it is said, from Munychus, an Orchomenian, 
who, having been expelled from Beotia by the Thra- 
cians, settled at Athens. (Diod. Sic., fragm., 7.) 
Strabo describes it as a peninsular hill, connected with 
the continent by a narrow neck of land, and abound- 
ing with hollows, partly natural and partly the work 
of art. When it had been enclosed by fortified lines, 
connecting it with the other ports, Munychia became 
a most important position, from the security it afford- 
ed to these maritime dependencies of Athens, and, 
accordingly, we find it always mentioned as the point 
which was most particularly guarded when any attack 
was apprehended on the side of the sea. (Thucyd., 
8, 92.— _Xen., Hist. Gr., 2, 4.— Plut., Vit. Phoc.— 
Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 351.) Hobhouse, 
in speaking of the Munychian harbour, observes, ‘‘ the 
old harbour of Munychia is of a circular form: there 
are several remains of wall running into the water, 
and a piece of pier is to be seen at each side of the 
mouth of it; so that the entrance, as well as the 
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whole port, is smaller than that of the Pireus. The 
direction of the port is from south to north. If the 
harbour once contained four hundred ships, each ves- 
sel must have been a wherry.” (Vol. 1; p. 301, Am. 
ed.) See more on this subject in the remarks on the 
articles Phalerus and Pireus. 4 
Mourana, I. L. Licinius, a Roman commander. 
He had charge of Sylla’s left wing in the battle with 
Archelaus, near Cheronea, and contributed powerfully 
to the victory which Sylla gained on that occasion. 


After the latter had concluded a treaty of peace with. 


‘Mithradates, he left Murena in command of the Ro- 
man forces in Asia, who, not long after, broke the 
treaty and invaded Cappadocia, plundering the treas- 
ures of the temple at Comana. Mithradates, how- 
ever, met and defeated him on the banks of the Halys. 
(Vid. Mithradates VI.)—II. The son of the prece- 
ding, a consul, and colleague of D. Silanus, was ac- 
cused by Servius Sulpicius and Cato of having been 
guilty of bribery in suing for the consulship, and was 
ably defended by Cicero. The oration delivered on 
this occasion is still extant. Murzena was acquitted. 

Mursa, a city of Pannonia Inferior, on the Dravus, 
a short distance to the west of its junction with the 
Danube. It was founded by Hadrian, and in its vi- 
cinity Magnentius was defeated by Constantius. It 
corresponds to the modern E'ssek, the capital of Scla- 
vonia. (Steph. Byz., p.472.—Ptol.) ~ 

Mourria or Murcia, a surname given to Venus by 
the Romans. The more popular orthography with 
the ancient writers was Myrtia, from myrtus, ‘‘ the 
myrtle,” and various reasons are assigned for this 
etymology. (Serv. ad Eclog., 7, 62.— Ovid, Fast., 
4, 141.— Serv. ad Georg., 2, 64.) The other form 
of the name, Murcia, is explained as follows by St. 
Augustine (de Civ. Dei, 4, 16): ‘ Dea Murcia, que 
preter modum non moveretur, ac faceret hominem, ut 
aut Pomponius, murcidum, id est, nimis desidioswm 
et mactuosum.” (Compare Arnobius, 1. 4, p. 132.) 
She had a temple at the foot of the Aventine Hill, 
and hence this hill was anciently called Murcius. 
(Festus.—Lww., 1, 33.) ; 

Musa, Antonius, a celebrated physician at Rome, in 
the age of Augustus. He is commonly supposed to 
. have been a freedman of that emperor’s. Some, how- 
ever, make him to have been of Greek origin, and the 
son of a parent named Iasus. Pliny speaks of a broth- 
er of Musa’s, named Euphorbus, who was physician to 
Juba II., king of Mauritania; and he adds, that a cer- 
tain plant, the virtues of which were discovered by him, 
received from this prince the complimentary name of 
Euphorbia. (Plin., 25,7.) Musa had received an ex- 
cellent education. Itappears.that he took up the study 
of medicine merely with the view of relieving his own 
father, who was weighed down with infirmities, and 
his filial piety was richly rewarded by the distinguished 
en, to which he attained in the healing art. 

is reputation became established by a successful cure 
which he performed in the case of the emperor. Au- 
gustus had been suffering for a long time under a com- 
plaint about which the ancient writers give us no exact 
information, but which the imperial physicians appear 
only to have aggravated by the use of warm remedies. 
Musa was at length called in, and the emperor placed 
himself in his hands. Discarding all fomentations and 
heating remedies, Musa prescribed the cold bath and 
refreshing drinks, and Augustus soon recovered the 
health to which he had long been a stranger. (Sue- 
ton., Vit. Aug., 81.—Dio Cass., 53, 30.—Plin., 29, 
1.) Augustus and the senate not only presented Musa 
with a considerable sum of money, but also bestowed 
upon him the rank of an eques or knight, and caused a 
brazen statue to be erected to him in the temple of Aus- 
culapius. (Ackermann, Prolus. de Ant. Mus., § 6, p. 
15.) It is also said, that, out of consideration for Mu- 
sa, the whole medical profession were to be exempted 
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from taxes for the time tocome. Indeed, from this pe- 
tiod, instruction in the. healing art became more highly 
esteemed at Rome, and was placed on a level with 
the teaching.of Philology, Rhetoric, and Philosophy. 
(Consult Gaupp, de prof. et med. eorumque privileg., 
p: 29, Vratislav., 1827.) Musa was not always, how- 


“ever, sO successful in his practice ; and the use of the 


cold bath, which had saved Augustus, hastened, or, at 
least, could not prevent, the death of the young Mar- 
cellus. This, at least, is the account given by Dio 
Cassius (53, 30). It must be observed, however, in 
justice to Musa, that Suetonius, Velleius Paterculus, 
Pliny, and Tacitus, are silent on this head. Dio Cas- 
sius, in another passage (53, 33), states, that Livia was 
suspected by some of having caused poison to be ad- 
ministered to young Marcellus, which baffled all the 
skill of his physicians; but he adds, that the preva- 
lence of a severe epidemic during that and the follow- 
ing year, by which great numbers perished, rendered 
this suspicion somewhat improbable. Velleius Pater- 
culus, Pliny, and Tacitus make no such reproach to 
the memory of Musa; and Servius, in a note to Virgil 
(4in., 6, 862), attributes the death of Marcellus to 
a different cause. (Compare Buanconi, Lettres sur 
Celse, p. 59.— Rose, Diss. de Aug. contr. med. cura- 
to, Hal., 1741.) The cold bath, after this, was for 
a long time discontinued, until Charmis ‘of Massilia 
brought it again into use at Rome, with great emolu- 
ment to himself and advantage to invalids. (Plin., 1. 
c.—Essai Hist. sur le Med. en France, p. 20, Paris, 
1762.)—The talents of Musa do not appear to have 
been confined to the medical art. Virgil praises his 
spirit and taste in an epigram contained in the Catalec- 
ta (13), in which he says that Phcebus and the Muses 
had bestowed upon him their choicest gifts. He ap- 
pears, in fact, to have been on intimate terms with both 
Virgil and Horace, the latter of whom he advised to 
leave off bathing at Baie. (Hpist., 1, 15.) Musa is 
said to have been the first that made use of the flesh of 
vipers in curing ulcers, and employed, as simples, let- 
tuce, succory, and endives. He was the inventor of 
(Galen, de 
Comp. Med., sec. loc., lib. 8, p. 287, &c.—Plin., 29, 6.) 
—Two works are erroneously ascribed to Musa, one a 
treatise “‘ De Herba Betonica,” published by Humel- 
berg with notes, Z2gur., 1537, 4to; and the other a 
poetical fragment, “‘ De tuenda valetudine,” addressed 
to Mexcenas, which appeared at’ Nuremberg, 1538, 8vo, 
under the editorial care of Troppau. The genuine frag- 
ments of Musa were collected by Caldani: ‘ Antoni 
Muse fragmenta que exstant,” Bassano, 1800, 8vo,— 
There is a curious dissertation of Bishop Atterbury’s 
(Lond., 1740, 8vo), in which he undertakes to prove 
that Virgil has commemorated Musa in the twelfth book 
of the Acneid, under the character of Iaspis. (Biogr. 
Univ., vol. 30, p. 465, seg.— Sprengel, Hist. Med., vol. 
2, p. 23, seg — Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p- 691.) 

Mus, certain goddesses who presided over poetry, 
music, and all the liberal arts and sciences, and who 
were the daughters of Jupiter by the nymph Mnemos- 
yne. No definite number of the Muses is given by 
Homer ; for the verse in which they are said to be nine 
is now regarded as spurious. (Od., 24, 60.) Perhaps 
originally, as in the case of the Erinnyes and so many 
other deities, there was no precise number. P ausan- 
ias (9, 29, 1) gives an old tradition, according to which 
there were only three Muses: Melete (Practice), 
Mneme (Memory), and Acde (Song). Aratus said. 
there were four, the daughters of Jupiter and the nymph 
Plusia (Wealthy), and that their names were. Thelxi- 
noé (Mind-soother), Ade, Melete, and Arche (Begin- 
ning. — Cic., N. D., 3, 21.— Eudoca, 294). Ale- 
man and some other poets made the Muses the daugh- 
ters of Heaven and Earth. (Diod. Stc., 47.— Pau- 
san., 9, 29, 4.) The more received opinion makes 
them nine in number, and, as we have “ remark- 
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ed, the daughters of Jupiter and of Mnemosyne, the 
goddess of Memory. (Hes., Theog., 53, seqq.—Id. 2b., 
76.)—The names of the Muses were Calliope, Clio, 
Melpomene, Euterpe, Erato, Terpsichore, Urania, Tha- 
lia, and Polymnia, an account of each of whom will be 
found under their respective names, as well as of the par- 
ticular departments which later ages assigned to each. 
—Pieria in Macedonia is said by Hesiod (Theog., 53) 
to have been the birthplace of the Muses ; and every- 
thing relating to them proves the antiquity of the tra- 
dition, that the knowledge and worship of these god- 
desses came from the North into Hellas. (Butimann, 
Mythol., vol. 1, p. 293.—Voss, Mythol. Briefe, vol. 
4, p. 3.—Miiller, Orchom., p. 381.—Id., Prolegom., 
p- 219.) Almost all the mountains, grottoes, and 
springs from which they have derived their appella- 
tions, or which were sacred to them, were in Mace- 
donia, Thessaly, Phocis, or Beeotia. Such are the 
mountains Pimpla, Pindus, Parnassus, Helicon; the 
fountains Hippocrene, Aganippe, Castalia; and also 
the Corycian Cave.—The Muses, as Homer informs us 
(Il., 2, 594), met the Thracian Thamyris in Dorion (in 
the Peloponnesus) as he was returning from Cichalia. 
-He had boasted that he could.excel them in singing ; 
and, enraged at his presumption, they struck him blind 
and deprived him of his knowledge of music. Shortly 
after the birth of these goddesses, the nine daughters 
of Pierus, king of mathia, are said to have challenged 
them to a contest of singing. ‘The place of trial was 
Mount Helicon. At the song of the daughters of Pi- 
erus, the sky became dark, and all nature was put out 
of harmony; but at that of the Muses, the heavens 
themselves, the stars, the sea, and the rivers, stood mo- 
tionless, and Helicon swelled up with delight, so that 
his summit would have reached the sky had not Nep- 
tune directed Pegasus to strike it with his hoof. The 
Muses then turned the presumptuous maidens into 
nine different kinds of birds. (Nicander, ap. Anton. 
Lib., 9.) > Ovid, who relates the same legend (Mez., 5, 
300, seqq.), says they were turned into magpies, and 
he is followed by Statius. (Szlv., 2, 4, 19.) —The 
most probable derivation of the name Muse (Movaa) 
seems to be that which deduces it from the obsolete 
verb pao, “ to inquire” or ‘invent ;” so that the Mu- 
ses are nothing more than personifications of the in- 
ventive powers of the mind as displayed in the several 
arts. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 185, seqq.)_ 
Muszus, I. an early Greek bard, of whom little 
more is known than of Orpheus, the history of his life 
being enveloped in mystery and encumbered with fa- 
bles. Plato calls him the son of Selene, and, as if to 
leave no doubt about the meaning of this latter name, 
Hermesianax, in a passage of his Leontion, preserved 
by Athenzus, says that Mene, that is, the Moon, was 
the mother of this poet, whom he styles the favourite 
of the Graces. (Athen., 13, p. 597, c.—Compare 
Schol. ad Aristoph., Ran., 1065.) Others merely 
make a nymph to have been his parent. Museus was 
born either at Athens or at Hleusis, for the ancient 
writers are not agreed upon this point: he was origi- 
nally, however, from Thrace, and descended from the 
illustrious family of the Eumolpide, which owed its 
origin to the Thracian Eumolpus. This family was 
in possession of certain mysteries and peculiar rites of 
initiation, and claimed from father to son the gift of 
prophecy. Muszus was the fourth or fifth in descent 
from Eumolpus : tradition named Antiphenes for his 
’ father. He is placed in the Arundelian marbles at 
1426 B.C., when his hymns are said to have been re- 
_ ceived into the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
He passed the greater part of his life at Athens, and 
in the time of Pausanias, the quarter of the city where 
he had resided, and where he was also interred, still 
bore the name of Museum (Movoeiov.— Pausan., 1, 
25). He was married to Deiope, by whom he had Eu- 
‘molpus the younger, who presided at the expiation of 
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Hercules. Some traditions made Museus the disciple 
of Orpheus; others, on the contrary, call him the pre- 
ceptor of the latter; and Suidas states expressly, that, 
although a disciple of Orpheus, he was more advanced 
in years than the latter, who bequeathed to him his 
lyre. According to another tradition, this instrament 
was intrusted to Museus by the Muses, who had found 
it on the seashore after the death of Orpheus.—The 
poems of Musezus, neglected very probably at a later 
period, when the poetry of Ionia, more consonant with 
the genius of the Greek nation, became widely diffused, 
were interpolated to such a degree, that, when in a 
subsequent age they became the subject of critical in- 
vestigation, it was no longer possible to distinguish be- 
tween what was original and what had been added. 
Pausanias (1, 22) regarded the hymn in honour of Ceres 
as the only genuine one: all the rest appeared to him 
the work of Onomacritus, who was contemporary with 
the Pisistratide ; for the poem of Hero and Leander, 
which we have remaining, is by another Museus, sur- 
named the grammarian.— We will now proceed to enu- 
merate the titles of the works ascribed to the ancient 
bard.—Xpyopot (* Oracles”’). seus, according to 
Herodotus (8, 96), had predicted the happy issue of 
the battle of Salamis; that is, some one had applied to 
this event, so glorious for the Greeks, one of the old 
prophecies preserved among the people; just as was 
afterward done with regard to the three verses preserv- 
ed for us by Pausanias (10, 9), and in which the Athe- 
nians saw, with the more willingness, a prediction rel- 
ative to the battle of A.gos Potamos, because it con- 
firmed the suspicions they had before entertained of 
the treachery of Adimantus. ‘This last-mentioned ora- 
cle of Muszus, and also another, likewise in three 
verses, preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus (Sfro- 
mata, 8, p. 738), are the two chief fragments that re- 
main to us of the poetry of Museus. His oracles 
were collected by Onomacritus, in obedience to the 
orders of Hipparchus; but the poet Lasus, of Her- 
mione, having detected the fraud practised by Ono- 
macritus, who had intermingled his own productions 
with these ancient prophecies, Hipparchus drove the 
impostor into exile. (Herodotus, 7, 6.) It appears, 
that after this it was impossible to distinguish what 
belonged to Museus from what had been interpola- 
ted by Onomacritus.—2. Tederai (“‘ Initiations”). A 
passage in the Republic of Plato (vol. 6, p. 221, ed. 
Bipont.) explains the object of this species of poe- 
try: by these initiatory forms the acts of sacrilege 
committed either by individuals or entire communities 
were expiated. They were also cited under the title 
of Kafapuoi (“ Purifications”’), or Ilapaddcere (‘Ab- 
solutions”).—3. ’Akéoelg voowv (“Charms against 
maladies”). Cited by Aristophanes (Ran., 1032) 
and Eustathius (ad. Il., introd.).—4. Xdaipa ( The 
Sphere”). Anastrological poem. Diogenes Laertius, 
in speaking of Muszus, says, wovjoau dé Geoyoviav 
Kal Zeaipay mpGTov: the meaning of this is, that he 
was the first who versified such subjects as a Theogo- 
ny and the Sphere. Sir Isaac Newton incorrectly 
gives this a literal translation, that Museus was the 
first who constructed a sphere, and on this error is 
founded the calculation of that celebrated mathemati- 
cian, according to which. the Argonautic expedition 
took place 936 B.C. (Consult Clavier, Hist. des 
premers temps de la Gréce, 2d ed., vol. 3, p. 24.)—5. 
Osoyovia (“ A Theogony”).—6. Titavoypadia, a de- 
scription of the war of the Titans. —7. ‘Yrotjxac 
(‘‘ Precepts”). Addressed to his son Eumolpus. Also 
cited under the title of EiuéAmca roinocc. It is sup- 
posed by some to have been a code of instructions for 
the celebration of the mysteries. According to Sui- 
das, it contained 4000 verses.—8. Kpatyp. Servius 
(ad Ain., 6, 667) is the only one that cites this poem. 
He says it was the first production of Museus, and 
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dicate a work of a mixed character, as the term Kpatyp 
denotes a vessel in which wine and water were mixed. 
—9. A Hymn to Ceres. Cited by Pausanias as the 
only authentic production of Museus. It was com- 
posed for the family of the Lycomede, who appear to 
have cherished a particular veneration for Ceres ; for 
they possessed a temple of this goddess, which was 
destroyed by the Persians, and which Themistocles, 
who belonged to this same family, rebuilt. (Plut., 
Vit. Them.) —10. A Hymn in honour of Bacchus. 
Cited by lius Aristides in his Eulogium on this di- 
vinity.—11. Hepi Oeompwrav (“Of the Thesproti- 
ans”). Clemens Alexandrinus states, that Eugam- 
mon of Cyrene, a poet who flourished about the 53d 
Olympiad, claimed this as his own production, and 
published it under his own name. ‘To render such 
an act of plagiarism at all possible, the poem of 
Museus must have previously fallen into complete 
oblivion. It contained a description of the remark- 
able things in Thesprotia.—12. Isthmian Songs. 
Cited by the scholiasts on Euripides and on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius. These cannot, however, have been 
productions of Muszus, as he lived before the es- 
tablishment of the Isthmian games. — The few scat- 
tered remains that we possess of Museus have been 
reunited by H. Stephens, in his collection of the 
philosophic poets, and, among others, by Passow, 
in his ‘“‘ Museus, Urschrift, Uebersetzung, Einlet- 
tung, und Kritische Anmerkungen,” Leipzig, 1810, 
8vo.—IJI. A native of Ephesus, who resided at Per- 
gamus. He was the author of an epic poem in ten 
books, entitled Perseis, and also of other effusions 
in honour of Eumenes and Attalus. Moreri thinks 
that he wrote the Isthmian Songs, which the scho- 
liasts on Euripides and on Apollonius Rhodius cite 
under the name of Museus. He does not appear to 
have been the writer of whom Martial speaks (12, 
97).—III. A grammarian, the author of a poem found- 
ed on the story of Hero and Leander. Opinions have 
greatly varied relative to the age of this production. 
Julius Cesar Scaliger believed that it was the compo- 
sition of the elder Museus, the Athenian, and anterior, 
consequently, to the Iliad and Odyssey. (Ars Poet., 
5, 2; 214.) The poem in question is undoubtedly, 
- as far as regards the story itself and the diction in 
which it is arrayed, worthy of a place among the ear- 
lier poems of the Greeks ; and yet, at the same time, 
it bears evident marks of a much more recent origin, 
‘as well in the colouring of sentiment with which. the 
author has softened down the plainer and less deli- 


cate handling of such subjects as this, which mark- | 


ed the earlier writers, as in some of the images which 
are occasionally introduced. For example, no poet of 
the Homeric age would have indulged in such a senti- 
ment as the following: ‘The ancients falsely asserted 
that there were only three Graces: every laughing 
glance of Hero’s blooms with a hundred.” The opin- 
jon, therefore, of the elder Scaliger has been rejected 
by Joseph his son, and by all subsequent critics. 
Some have placed this poem in the 12th or 13th cen- 
tury, because the first and only mention of it is made 
by Tzetzes, who speaks of it in his Chiliads (2, 435 ; 
10, 520 ; 13, 943). The purity of language, however, 
and the taste which distinguish this production of Mu- 
seus, do not warrant the opinion of its having been so 
modern a work. Hence some critics have endeav- 
oured to show that Achilles Tatius and Aristenetus 
had it under their eyes when they wrote. Now Achil- 
les Tatius is supposed by the best philologists to have 
written about the middle of the fifth century, and Aris- 
tenetus about the close of the same century. Again, 
Hermann, in his remarks on the changes experienced 
by the Greek hexameter, has shown that the poem of 
Hero and Leander is later than the Dionysiacs of Non- 
nus. From all these approximations, therefore, we 
may fix the era of the poem in question between 430 
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and 480 A.D. A circumstance, moreover, unimpor- 
tant in itself, comes in support of this calculation. All 
the manuscripts give to the author of the poem the 
title of grammarian ; now, among the letters of Pro- 
copius of Gaza, there is one addressed to a certain 
Museus: and though he is not styled, in the address, 
a grammarian, yet the letter evidently is intended for 
a person of this description. The period when Proco- 
pius flourished is fixed at about 520 A.D. If we sup- 
pose, then, that the poem of Hero and Leander was a 
production of Museus’s youth, and that he had attained 
an advanced age when Procopius addressed to him the 
letter in question, perhaps between 480 and 500 A.D., 
nothing will prevent our regarding the correspondent 
of Procopius as the author of this poem, which thus 
might have been composed before 450 A.D.— The 
poem in question bears the following title, Ta xa@’ 
"Hpo kai Aéavdpoy. It consists of 340 hexameters. 
The story on which it is founded is an old one; Vir- 
gil and Ovid were both acquainted with it, and it bears 
on its very front the stamp of antiquity: the merit of 
the composition, however, does not the less belong to 
the poet. ‘The Hero and Leander,” observes Elton, 
“exhibits that refinement of sentiment, and that spark- 
ling antithetical ornament which are the indications 
of modern composition. It is a beautiful and impas- 
sioned production; combining in its love-details the 
warmth and luxuriance of Ovid, with the delicate and 
graceful nature of Apollonius Rhodius; and, in the 
peril and tumult of the catastrophe, rising to the gloomy 
grandeur of Homeric description.” (Specimens of the 
Classic Poets, vol. 3, p. 330.—Scholl, Hist. Int. Gr., 
vol. 1, p. 46, segg.—Id., vol. 3, p. 123, segg.—Id., 
vol. 6, p. 85, segg.) The best editions of Museus are, 
that of Schrader, Leovard., 1742, 8vo, and Magd., 
1775, 8vo, improved by Schaffer, Lrps., 1825, 8v0; 
that of Passow, Lips., 1810, 8vo; and that of Mebius, 
Hal., 1814, 8vo. 

Moria or Moucta, a daughter of Q. Mutius Scevola, 
and sister of Metellus Celer. She was Pompey’s 
third wife. Her infidelity induced her husband to di- 
vorce her, on his return from the Mithradatic war, al- 
though she had borne him three children. Czsar was 
the seducer; and hence, when Pompey married Cesar’s 
daughter, all blamed him for turning off a wife who had 
been- the mother of three children, to espouse the 
daughter of a man whom he had often, with a sigh, 
called ‘his Augisthus.” Mucia’s disloyalty must have 
been very public, since Cicero, in one of his letters 
to Atticus, says, “* Divortvwm Mucie@ vehementer pro- 
batur.” (Ep. ad Att., 1, 12.) 

Motina, a city of Cisalpine Gaul,.now Modena, sit- 
uate on the A‘milian Way, in a southeast direction 
from Placentia and Parma. It is often mentioned in 
history, and more particularly during the stormy pe- 
riod which intervened between the death of Cesar and 
the reign of Augustus. Livy asserts (39, 55) that 
Mutina was colonized the same year with Parma, that 
is, 569 U.C.; but Polybius speaks of it as'a Roman 
colony thirty-four years prior to that date (3, 40). Ci- 
cero styles it (Phil., 5, 9) “ firmissimam et splendidis- 
simam Populi Romani Coloniam.” It sustained a se- 
vere siege against the troops of Antony, A.U.C. 709. 
D. Brutus, who defended the place, being apprized of 
the approach of the consuls Hirtius and Pansa by 
means of carrier-pigeons, made an obstinate defence. 
Antony, being finally defeated by those generals and 
Octavius, was forced to raise the siege. (Liv., Epit., 
118 et 119.—Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 10, 14.—Vell. Pa- 
terc., 2, 61.—Florus, 4, 4.—Suet., Aug., 10.) Muti- 
na was also famous for its wool. From Tacitus (Hist., 
2, 52) we learn that it was 2 municipium. (Cramer's 
Ane. Italy, vol. 1, p- 56.) "ty aaa 

Mourinus. Vid. Mutunus. — sts iy 
~Murivs or Muctus. Vid. Scwyola. 
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much the same as the Priapus of the Greeks. His 
temple was at first in the city, but was afterward, in 
the time of Augustus, removed to the twenty-sixth 
milestone, Festus calls him Mutimus Titinus. (Con- 
sult Lactant., 1, 20.—Arnob., |. 4, p. 131.—August., 
de Civ. Dei, 4, 11.—Id. 1b., 6, 9:—Tertull., Apol., c. 
25.—Dulaure, Hist. des Cultes, vol. 2, p. 160, seqq.) 
Mouzmris, a harbour of India intra Gangem, on the 
western coast, below the Sinus Barygazenus. It was 
much frequented in the first century of our era, though 
somewhat dangerous to visit on account of the pirates 
in its vicinity. (Plin., 6, 23.) It appears to corre- 
spond to the modern Mirzno or Mirdschno. (Man- 
—nert, Geogr., vol. 5, pt. 1, p. 199, seqq.) 
~ Mycits, I. a promontory of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
” opposite the island of Samos, It is.a continuation of 
Mount Messogis, which chain ran along the upper 
side of the Meander for the greater part of its course. 
Mycale was known to Homer (J/., 2, 869), and, at a 
later day, the Panionium, or solemn assembly of the 
Tonian states, was held in a temple situate at its foot 
(Herod., 1, 148). Its principal celebrity, however, 
arose from the battle that was fought here between the 
Greeks and Persians on the 22d of September, 479 
B.C., the same day that Mardonius was defeated at 
Platewa. The battle of Mycale took place in the morm- 
ing, that of Platea in the evening. The Samians, 
without the knowledge of their tyrant or the Persians, 
had sent messengers to invite the Grecian fleet at 
Delos to pass over to Lonia, assuring the commanders 
of their superiority to the Persian force in those seas, 
and of the disposition of the Ionians to revolt. The 
Greeks complied ; and on their approach, the Persian 
leaders, feeling themselves too weak for a sea-fight, 
sent away the Pheenician ships, and, bringing the others 
to the promontory of Mycale, near Miletus, where the 
land-army was encamped, drew them upon the beach, 
an easy thing with the light vessels used in ancient 
_war, and surrounded them with a rampart. The Per- 
sian land-army was under the command of Tigranes, 
and amounted to 60,000 men. It had been left by 
Xerxes, when he began his expedition, for the security 
of Ionia: he himself was still at Sardis. The army 
was posted in front of the ships. The chief com- 
mander of the Greeks was Leotychides, a Spartan of 
one of the royal houses. On arriving, he repeated, 
with the same double purpose, the stratagem of The- 
mistocles at Artemisium. Sailing along the shore, he 
made proclamation by a herald to the Ionians, bidding 
them remember that the Greeks were fighting for their 
liberty. The Persians were already jealous of the 
Samians, because they had ransomed and sent home 
some Athenian prisoners ; and their suspicions being 
strengthened and made more general by the proclama- 
tion, they disarmed the Samians, and sent the Mile- 
sians to guard the passes, under pretence of profiting 
by their knowledge of the country, but really to re- 
move them from the camp. The Athenians, advan- 
cing along the beach, commenced the action, followed 
by the Corinthians, Troezenians, and Sicyonians. After 
some hard fighting they drove the enemy to his intrench- 
ments, and then forced the enclosure, on which the 
mass of the army fled, the Persians only still resisting. 
It was not till now that the Lacedemonians came up, 
having been impeded by steep and broken ground. 
On seeing the Greeks prevailing, the Sania, thou h 
unarmed, did what they could in their favour, nat e 
other Ionians followed their example, and sided with 
the Greeks. The Milesians, who had been sent to 
guard the passes by the Persians, turned against them, 
and slaughtered the fugitives. All Ionia now revolted. 
The fleet proceeded to Samos, where a consultation 
was held on the fate of that country. It could not 
rotect itself unassisted, and its defence was a burden 
he Greeks were loath to support. The Peloponne- 
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them on the lands of those states that had joined the 
common enemy: but the Athenians were averse to 
the desolation of Ionia, and jealous of the interference 
of others with their colonies ; and when they urged 
the reception of the Ionians into the confederacy, the 
Peloponnesians gave way, and the Samians, Chians, 
and other islanders who had joined the fleet were ad- 
mitted.— Herodotus states, that, after the disembarca- 
tion of the Greeks, and previous to the battle, a her- 
ald’s wand was discovered by them on the beach as 
they were advancing towards the. enemy, and that a 
rumour, in consequence, circulated among the Greeks 
that a victory had been obtained by their countrymen 
over the forces of Mardonius. Nothing, indeed, could 
be more natural than such a rumour, whether it be 
considered as the effect of accident or design : that it 
should afterward have been found to coincide with the 
truth, is one of those marvels which would be intol- 
erable in a fictitious narrative, and yet now and then 
occur in the real course of events. Being believed, 
however, without any reason, it was much more effica- 
cious in raising the confidence and courage of the 
Greeks than if it had been transmitted through any or- 
dinary channel on the strongest evidence. . For now 
the favour of the gods seemed visible, not only in the 
substance, but in the manner of the tidings. (Thirl- 
wall’s Greece, vol. 2, p. 358.— Herod., 9, 98, seqq.) 
—Mount Mycale, according to Strabo, was well wood- 
ed, and abounded with game; a character which, as 
Chandler reports, it still retains. This traveller de- 
scribes it as a high ridge, with a beautifully-cultivated 
plain at its foot, and several villages on its side. 
(Travels, p. 179, seq.) —U. It has been a subject of 
considerable discussion among commentators, to as- 
certain the meaning of Cornelius Nepos, in his Life of 
Cimon (2, 2), where he makes this commander to have 
gained a victory at Mycale over the combined fleets 
of the Cyprians and Pheenicians. The battle is de- 
scribed by Diodorus Siculus (2, 61), and by Plutarch 
in his Life of Cimon. I, is mentioned also. by Thu- 
cydides (1, 100), by Plato (Menex.—Op., ed. Bek., pt. 
2, vol. 3, p. 391), by Polyznus (1, 34), by Frontinus 
(4, 7,45), and by Mela (1,14). But all these author- 
ities uniformly make the battle to have been fought at 
the river Eurymedon, not far from Cyprus. In order 
to free Cornelius Nepos from the charge of a gross 
error, it is best to adopt the opinion of Tzschucke, who 
thinks that there must have been a second and ob- 
scurer Mycale, near the Eurymedon in Pamphylia, 
where the battle above referred to was fought. (Com- 
pare Fischer, ad Corn. Nep.,l.c.) » 

Mycatessvus, a city of Boeotia, northeast of Thebes, 
and a short distance to the west of Aulis. It was an 
ancient place, and known to Homer. (Jl., 2, 498.— 
Hymn. im Apoll., 224.) We learn from Thucydides, 
that, in the Peloponnesian war, Mycalessus sustained 
a most afflicting disaster, owing to an attack made 
upon it by some Thracian troops in the pay of Athens. 
These barbarians, having surprised the town, put all 
the inhabitants to the sword, sparing neither women 
nor children, since they savagely butchered a number 
of boys who were assembled in the public school be- — 
longing to the place. The historian affirms, that this 
was one of the greatest calamities. which ever befell a 
city. (Thucyd., 7, 30.—Pausan., 1, 23.— Strabo, 
404.) The only remarkable building which it possess- 
ed was a temple of Ceres. Sir W. Gell has the fol- 
lowing note on the ruins of this ancient town. ‘Blocks, 
and foundations of a temple, and tambs ; possibly the 
temple of Ceres Mycalessia. The wall of a city on. 
the left, about three hundred yards. Many traces, 
probably, of Mycalessus.” (Itin., p. 180.—Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 161, seqq.) y . 

Mycén~, I, an ancient city of Argolis, in a north- 
eastern direction from Argos. It was said to have 
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father Acrisius. (Pausanias, 2, 18.—Strabo, 377.) 
The name was supposed by some to be derived from 
Mycene, daughter of Inachus; but others assigned a 
different origin to the word, as may be seen from Pau- 
sanias (2, 16). Perseus was succeeded by Sthenelus, 
married to a daughter of Pelops named Astydamia ; 
after whom followed Eurystheus, Atreus, and Aga- 
memnon. Under the last named monarch, the empire 
of Mycenz reached its highest degree of opulence and 
power, since his authority was acknowledged by the 
whole of Greece. (Thucyd., 1, 9.—Diod. Sic., 11, 
65.)—Mycenz, which had been superior even to Argos 
in the Trojan war, declined after the return of the Her- 
aclide ; and in the 78th Olympiad, or 468 B.C., the 
Argives, having attacked and captured the city, lev- 
elled it to the ground and enslaved its inhabitants. 
(Died. Sic., 11, 65.—Strabo, 372.) Pausanias at- 
tributes the destruction of Mycenz to the envy which 
the glory acquired by the troops of that city at Ther- 
mopyle and Platea had excited in the minds of the 
Argives (2, 16.—Compare Herod., 7, 202). But Di- 
odorus affirms, that the war arose from a dispute rela- 
tive to the temple of Juno, which was common to the 
two republics. Strabo states, that so complete was 
the destruction of this celebrated capital, that not a 
vestige remained of its existence. This assertion, 
however, is not correct, since Pausanias informs us 
that several parts of the walls were yet standing, as 
also one of the gates, surmounted by lions, when he 
visited the ruins. Modern travellers have given us a 
full and interesting account of these vestiges. The 
most remarkable among the remains of antiquity is 
what is termed the Treasury of Atreus. It is a hollow 
cone of 50 feet in diameter, andas many in height. It 
is composed of enormous masses of a very hard breccia, 
or sort of pudding-stone. This extraordinary edifice 
has obviously been raised by the projection of one stone 
above another, and they nearly meet at the top. The 
central stone at the top has been removed, along with 
two or three others, and yet the building remains as 
durable as ever, and will probably last to the end of 
time. Sir W. Gell discovered brass nails placed at 
regular distances throughout the interior, which he 
thinks must have served to fasten plates of brass to 
the wall. (Gell’s Argolis, p. 29, seqq.) These nails 
consist of 88 parts of copper and 12 of tin. Dr. 
Clarke opposes the opinion of this being the Treasury 
of Atreus, principally on the ground that it was without 
the walls of the city, deeming it far more probable, 
and more in conformity with what we find in ancient 
writers, that the Treasury was within the walls, in the 
very citadel. He considers it to be the Heroum of 
Perseus. (Travels, vol. $, p. 493, Lond. ed.) What- 
ever may have been its use, it is worthy of notice, 
that cells of bronze or brass, i. e., covered within with 
plates of brass, were very common in ancient Argolis. 
Such, no doubt, were the brazen place of confinement 


of Danaé, and the lurking-place of Eurystheus when in 


fear of Hercules. The remains of the ancient walls 
are also very curious, being evidently of that style of 
building called Cyclopean. Among other things, the 
Gate of the Lions, mentioned by Pausanias, still re- 
mains. —The modern village of Krabata stands near 
the ruins of Mycene.—The name of Mycene: was 
probably derived from its situation in a recess (uvy@) 
formed by two mountains, and not, as Pausanias im- 
agines, from a mushroom, or the pommel of a sword. 

Mycerinus, a king of Egypt, son of Cheops ac- 
cording to Herodotus (2, 129), but of Chemmis ac- 


cording to Diodorus (1,64). The last-mentioned wri- 


ter calls him Mecherinus (Meyepivoc), a name which 


Zoega, by the aid of the Coptic, makes equivalent to 


“peaceful,” and which agrees, therefore, very well 


with the epithet #7vog (‘‘ mild” or “ gentle”), applied to. 
him by Herodotus (/. c.—Zoega, de Obelisc., p. 415.) 
Mycerinus was remarkable for the justice and modera- 
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tion of his reign. Larcher makes him to have ruled 
over Egypt for the space of 20 years, he having as- 
cended the throne, according to this critic, in B.C. 
1072, and having been succeeded by Asychis B.C. 
1052.—Mycerinus built one of the pyramids, which 
travellers usually call the third one. It is smaller in 
size than the others, but, was equally as expensive as 
the rest, being cased, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
half way up with Ethiopian marble. Herodotus in- 
forms us (2, 133) that this monarch, after having reign- 
ed for no great length of time, was informed by the 
oracle of Latona, at Butos, that he was destined to 
live only six years longer; and that, on complaining. 
that he, a pious prince, was not allowed a long reign, 
while his father and grandfather, who had been inju-_ 


rious ‘to mankind and impious to the gods, had en- 


joyed each a long life, he was told that his short life 
was the direct consequence of his piety, for the fates 
had decreed that for the space of 150 years Egypt 
should be oppressed, of which determination the two 
ue da monarchs had been aware. (Herod., I. c. 
— Bahr, ad loc.) 

Myconos, one of the Cyclades, lying a little to the 
east of Delos. It is described by Atheneus (1, 14) as 
a poor and barren island, the inhabitants of which were 
consequently rapacious and fond of money. Strabo 
reports that they lost their hair at an early age, whence 
the name of Myconian was proverbially used to desig- 
nate a bald person. - (Strabo, 487,—Compare the 
words of Donatus, ad Ter., Hec., 3, 4: ‘ Myconi 
calva omnis juventus.”) It was also said, that the 
giants whom Hercules had conquered lay in a heap 
under the island; a fable which gave rise to another 
saying (ia Mixovoc), applied to those authors who 
confusedly mixed together things which ought to have 
been treated of separately. (Plut., Symp., 1, 2.— 
Zenob., Cent., 5, 17.—Apollod., 1, 6,2.) This island. 
is mentioned by Thucydides (3, 29) and Herodotus — 


(6, 118). . Pliny assigns to it a mountain named Di- 
mastus (4, 12). Scylax states that it had two towns 
(p. 22). The modern name of the island is Myconi. 


(Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 409, seqq.) 
Myenontia, I. a province of Macedonia, which ap- 
pears to have extended from the river Axius to the 
lake Bolbe, and at one period even to the Strymon. 
(Herod., 7, 123.—Thucyd., 1, 58.) It originally be- 
longed to the Edones, a people of Thrace: but these 
were expelled by the Temenide. (Thucyd., 2, 99.) 
Under the division of Mygdonia we must include sevy- 
eral minor districts, enumerated by different historians 
and geographers. These are, Amphaxitis and Paraxia, 
Anthemus and Grestonia or Crestonia. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 233.)—II. A district of Meso- 
potamia. The later geographical writers affix this 
name merely to the northeastern section of the land, 
especially to the country around Nisibis; Strabo, how- 
ever, expressly includes the western part also. He far- 
ther mentions, that the name of the region, as well as that 
of the inhabitants (Mygdones), were first given by the 
Macedonians. (Strab., 747.) In this latter particular 
he is wrong ; for we find that the ten thousand, in their 
retreat, met with Mygdonians (Xen., Anab., 3, 3), 
united with the Armenians, who disputed with them 
Under the Mace- 
donian sway, the name of Mygdonia began to be dis- 
used, and that of Anthemusia (‘Ar0evovoia, “ the 
boar ."—Procop., Pers., 1, 17), was employed in 
its stead, more especially with reference to the tract 
of country enclosed between Mons Masius, the Eu- 
phrates, and the Chaboras. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 5, 
k 260, seqq. 
ge entree gt river of Mesopotamia, called also 
the Saocoras, rising in the district of Mygdonia, and 
falling into the Chaboras. _ It is now the Hermas, or, 
according to others, the Sindschar.—II. The epithet 
“ Mygdonian” is applied by Horace (Os; be 12, 22) to 
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Phrygia, either from a branch of the Mygdones having 
settled there at a very early period, while they were still 
regarded as a Thracian tribe, or else from one of the 
ancient monarchs of the land. In favour of the first 
of these opinions we have the authority of Strabo (575), 
who speaks of the Mygdones as occupying the northern 
parts of Phrygia. On the other hand, Pausanias makes 
the Phrygians to have received the appellation of Myg- 
donians from Mygdon, one of their early kings (10, 
27). With Pausanias coincide Stephanus of Byzanti- 
um, and the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (2, 787). 
In Homer, moreover, the Phrygians are styled Aaoi 
'Orphog Kat Miydovoc dvriéovo. The first of these 
two opinions, however, is evidently the more correct 
one. It is more consistent with reason that a country 
should give an appellation to its ruler than receive 
one from him. 

Mycponus or Myepon, I. an ancient monarch of 
the Mygdones. (Pausan., 10, 27.— Vid. Mygdonus 
II.)—II. A brother of Hecuba, Priam’s wife, who 
reigned in part of Thrace. 
called Mygdonides from him. 
341.) 

Myvisa (orum), a city of Caria, situate to the south- 
west of Stratonicea, and a short distance to the north 
of the harbour Physcus. It was of Grecian origin, 
and was founded at a very early period, but by whom 
is uncertain. Here, at one time, resided Hecatomnus, 
the progenitor of Mausolus. (Strabo, 659.) Mylasa, 
as Strabo reports, was situate in a fertile plain, and at 
the foot of a mountain containing veins of a beautiful 
white marble. This was of great advantage to the 
city for the construction of public and other buildings; 
and the inhabitants were not slow in availing them- 
selves of it; few cities, as Strabo remarks, being so 
sumptuously embellished with handsome porticoes and 
stately temples. (Strabo, 659.) It was particularly 
famous, however, for a very ancient temple of the Ca- 
rian Jove, and for another, of nearly equal antiquity, 
sacred to Jupiter Osogus. In after times a very beau- 
tiful temple was erected here, dedicated to Augustus 
and to Rome. Mylasa suffered severely in the inroad 
of Labienus, during the contest between Antony and 
Augustus, but was subsequently restored. (Dio Cass., 
48, 26.) Pococke saw the temple to Augustus nearly 
entire, but it has’since been destroyed, and the mate- 
rials have been used for building a mosque. (Pococke, 
vol. 2, pt. 2, ec. 6.—Compare Chandler, Asia Minor, 
c. 56.) Mylasa is now Melasso, is at the pres- 
ent day remarkable for producin best tobacco in 
Turkey. Mannert, however, thinks that Mylasa must 
be sought for in the vicinity of the modern Mulla, 
while Reichard (Thes. Top. Noremb., 1824) is in fa- 
vour of Myllesch.—As regards the ancient name of 
this city, it may be remarked that the older Greek wri- 
ters, with the exception, perhaps, of Polybius (de Virt., 
&c., 1. 16, ad jfin.), give MiAacca (Mylassa); while 
Pliny, Pausanias, Stephanus of Byzantium, Hierocles, 


(Virg., Aineid, 2, 


and others, have Mylasa (MvAaca), and with this lat- | 


ter form the coins that have been discovered appear to 
agree. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 281.) 
Myue or Myta, now Milazzo, was situate on a 
tongue of land southwest of Pelorum, on the northern 
coast of Sicily. Between this place and a station 
called Naulochus, the fleet of Sextus Pompeius was 
defeated: by that of the triumvir Octavius, under the 
command of Agrippa. (Thucyd., 3, 90.—Plin., 3, 8. 
—vVell. Paterc., 2, 79.) Reichard makes Myle an- 
sswer to the modern Melilli. (Thes. ; tab. Sic.) 
'Mynirta, a surname of Venus among the Assyri- 
ans. (Herod., 1, 1381, 199.—Consult the remarks of 
Rhode, Heilige Sage der alten Baktrer, Meder, und 
Perser, p. 279, seqq.— Dulaure, Hist. des Cultes, 
vol. 2, p. 190, seqq.) ieaies" 
_ Mynous, a maritime town of Caria, northwest of 
_ Halicarnassus, on the northern shore of the peninsula 


~*~ 


His son Corcebus was | 
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below the Sinus Jassius. It was founded by a colo- 
ny from Treezene (Pausan., 2, 30), and appears to 
have been at no great distance from Halicarnassus, 
since Alexander marched over the intervening space 
in one night with a part of his troops. (Arrian, 1, 
24.) The city was a strong one, and Alexander 
would not stop to besiege it, though he attempted, 
but without success, to take it by surprise. Hiero- 
cles gives it, probably by corruption, the name of 
Amyndus. Pliny, besides Myndus, speaks of Palz- 
myndus (5, 29); and perhaps his Neapolis is no other 
than the new town. (Compare Mela, 1, 16.)}—‘* We 
can hardly doubt,”’ remarks Leake, ‘‘ that Myndus 
stood in the small sheltered port of Gumishli, where 
Captain Beaufort saw the remains of an ancient pier 
at the entrance of the port, and some ruins at the 
head of the bay.” (Journal, p. 228.) Palemyndus 
may have been situate, as Mannert supposes, near the 
Cape Astypalea of Strabo, which derived its name 
probably from that circumstance, and which Cramer 
takes to be the peninsula of Pasha Liman; but Myn- 
dus itself must be Mentesha. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, 
vol. 2, p. 176.). 

Myonnésvus, I. a town of Asia Minor, between 
Teos and Lebedus, and situated on a high peninsula. 
(Strab., 643.—Liv., 37, 27.) The hill of Myonne- 
sus is now called Hypsili-bownus, and is described by 
modern travellers as commanding a most extensive 
view of a picturesque country, of the seacoast and 
island. (Chandler’s Travels, p. 124.)—II. A small 
island off the coast of Phthiotis, in Thessaly, and be- 
tween the Artemisian shore of Eubcea and the main 
land. It was near Aphete.—III. One of the small 
islands near Ephesus, which Pliny calls the Pisistrati 
(5, 31). 

Myos Hormos or ‘“ Mouse’s Harbour,” a seaport 
of Egypt, on the coast of the Red Sea. Arrian says 
that it was one of the most celebrated ports on this 
sea. It was chosen by Ptolemy Philadelphus for the 
convenience of commerce, in preference to Arsinoé 
(or Suez), on account of the difficulty of navigating 
the western extremity of the gulf. It was called also 
Aphrodites portus, or the port of Venus. It is full of 
little isles, and its modern name of Suffange-el-Bahri, 
or ‘‘ the sponge of the sea,” has an evident analogy to 
the etymology of the second of the Greek names giv- 
en above, from the vulgar error of sponge being the 
foam of the sea, and Venus (Aphrodite) having been 
fabled to have sprung from the foam of the ocean, 
(From suffange our English term is s’funge, s’phunge, 
spunge.) The situation of Myos Hormos is deter- 
mined by three islands, which Agatharchides men- 
tions, known to modern navigators by the name of 
the Jaffeteens, and its latitude is fixed, with little fluc- 
tuation, in 27° 0’ 0”, by D’Anyille, Bruce, and De la 
Rochette. (Vincent, Periplus, p. 78.) The entrance 
is said to be very crooked and winding, on &ccount of 
the islands lying in front; and hence, perhaps, may 
haye arisen the ancient appellation, the harbour being 
compared to a mouse’s hole. (Bruce, yol. 7, p. 314, 
8yvo ed.) 

Myra (orum or @), a town of Lycia, near the 
southern coast, southwest of Limyra and west of the 
Sacrum Promontorium. It was situate on the brow 
of a lofty hill, at the distance of twenty stadia from the 
shore. (Strabo, 664.) According to Artemidorus 
(ap. Strab., 1. c.), it was one of the six most -impor- 
tant cities of the country, The Emperor Theodosius 
II. made it finally the capital of the province of Lycia 
(Malala, 14.—Hierocles, p. 684), as it was-about this 
period the most distinguished city in the land. (Ba- 
sil, Seleuc., Vit. S. Thecla, 1. 1, p. 272.) Myra, ac- 
cording to Leake, still preserves gts ancient name. 
The distance of the ruins from the sea is said to cor- 
respond very accurately with the measurement of 
Strabo.. (Journal, p. 183, 821.) . ~ 
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Myrianpros, a city of Asia Minor, on the Bay of 
Issus, below Alexandrea (kata "loodv), which Xeno- 
phon (Anab., 1, 4) places in Syria beyond the Pyle 
Cilicie ; but Scylax includes it within the limits of 
Cilicia (p. 40), as well as Strabo, who says that Se- 
leucia of Pieria, near the mouth of the Orontes, was 
the first Syrian town beyond the Gulf of Issus. It 
was a place of considerable trade in the time of the 
Persian dominion. Xenophon speaks of the number 
of merchant vessels here. It declined at a later pe- 
riod, in consequence of its vicinity to the more flour- 
ishing city of Alexandrea. It appears to have been 
originally a Phenician settlement. (Xen., 1. c—Scy- 
lax, 1. c.) The modern name is not giyen by any trav- 
eller. 

Myrina, I. a city and harbour of Molis, in Asia 
Minor, forty stadia to the north of Cyma. (Strabo, 
621.) According to Mela (1, 18), it was the oldest 
of the AZolian cities, and received its name from My- 
rinus its founder. Pliny (5, 30) states that it after- 
ward assumed the name of Sebastopolis, of which, 
however, no trace appears on its coins. Philip, king 
of Macedonia (son of Demetrius), held possession of 
it for some time, with a view to future operations in 
Asia Minor; but, being vanquished by the Romans, 
he was compelled by that people to evacuate the 
place. (Polyd., 18, 27.— Liv., 33, 30.) Hierocles 
makes mention of this city at a later period (p. 661), 
after which we lose sight of it. It was the native 
place of Agathias. Choiseul Gouffier gives the mod- 
ern name as Sandarlik.—II. A city on the north- 
western coast of Lemnos, and one of the principal 
places in the island. It was situate on the side look- 
mg towards Mount Athos, since Pliny reports (4, 12) 
that the shadow of the mountains was visible in the 
forum of this city at the time of the summer solstice. 
—NMyrina alone offered resistance to Miltiades when 
that general went against Lemnos. It was taken, 
however, by his forces. (Herod., 6, 140.— Steph. 
Byz., 8. v. Mipiva.) The ruins of this town are still 
to be seen. On its site stands the modern Castro. 
(Walpole’s Collection, vol. 1, p. 54.)—III. A town of 
Crete, north of Lyctus. (Pliny, 4, 12.) ° It still re- 
tainsits ancient name. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 


~ 3, p. 393.) 
Myrinus, a surname of Apollo, from Myrina in 
Holia, where he was worshipped. : 


Mvyrmecipes, an artist of Miletus, mentioned as 
making chariots so small that they were covered by 
the wing of a fly. He also inscribed an elegiac distich 
On a grain of sesamum. (Cic., Acad., 4.— Alian, 
V. H, 1, 17.— Perizon, ad loc.—Sillig, Dict. Art., 
7) 

Myrmrp6nes, a people on the southern borders of 
Thessaly, who accompanied Achilles to the Trojan 
war. ‘They received their name, according to one 
account, from Myrmidon, a son of Jupiter and Eury- 
medusa, who married one of the daughters of olus, 
and whose son Actor married A°gina, the daughter 
of the Asopus. According to some, the Myrmidons 
were so called from their having been originally ants, 
popunkec. (Vid. ABacus.) This change from ants 
to men is founded merely upon the equivocation of 
their name, which resembles that of the ant (uipuné). 
(Ovid, Met., 7, 654.—Strab.—Hygin., fab., 52.) 

Myron, a celebrated statuary and engraver on sil- 
ver, who. lived in Olymp. 87.  Pausanias styles him 
an Athenian (6, 2,1). The reason of this is satis- 
factorily explained by Thiersch. (Epoch. Art. Gr., 2, 
Adnot., 64.) Myron rendered himself particularly fa- 
mous by his statue of a cow, so true to nature that 
bulls approached her as if she were alive. This is 
frequently alluded to among the epigrams in the An- 
thology. (Sonntag, Unterhalt., vol. 1, p. 100.—Bét- 


tiger, Andeutung., p. 144.— Goethe, ueber Kunst und | 


Alterthum., 2, p. 1.—Vid. Lemnos and Athos.)—X 
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list of Myron’s productions may be seen in Sillig 
(Dict. Art., s. v.). ; 

Myrrua, a daughter of Cinyras, king of Cyprus. 
She had a son by her own father, called Adonis. 
When Cinyras was apprized of the crime he had un- 
knowingly committed, he attempted to stab his daugh- 
ter, but Myrrha fled into Arabia, where she was chan- 
ged into a tree called myrrh. (Hygin., fab., 58, 275. 
—Ovid, Met., 10, 298.) 

Myrritus, a son of Mercury and Phaéthusa, chari- 
oteer to CEnomaus. (Vid. Hippodamia, C2nomaus, 
and Pelops.) = a 

Myrtis, a Grecian female of distinguished poetical 
abilities, who flourished about 500 B.C. She was 
born at Anthedon, in Beotia. Pindar is said to have 
received his first instructions in the poetic art from 
her, and it was during the period of his attendance 
upon her that he became acquainted with Corinna, 
who was also a pupil of Myrtis. Several of her pro- 
ductions were still remaining in the age of Plutarch, 


‘though none exist now. ‘The story of her having giv- 


en instruction in the poetic art to Corinna and Pindar 
does not seem consistent with the reproach which the 
former addresses to her for having ventured to con- 
tend with the latter. (Voss, Excerpt. ex Apoll. Dys- 
col.—Maittaire, Dial., ed. Sturz., p. 546.) A statue 
of bronze was raised in honour of her. 

Myrroum Marg, that part of the Augean which lay 
between the coast of Argolis and Attica. (Strabo, 
233.—Jd., 375.) Pausanias states thet it was so 
called from ‘a woman named Myrto (8, 14.— Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1; p. 7). 

Myrruntivm, I. an inland Jake of Acarnania, below 
Anactorium; the water of which, however, is salt, as 
it communicates with the sea. It is now called Mur- 
tari. (Strabo, 459.)—II. A town of Elis, originally 
named Myrsinus, and classed by Homer, under this 
latter appellation, among the Epean towns. It was 
about seventy stadia from the city of Elis, on the 
road from thence to Dyme, and near the sea. (Strabo, 
341.) The ruins of this ancient place probably cor- 
respond with the vestiges of high antiquity observed 
by Sir W. Gell near the village of Kaloteichos, on the 
road from Kapeletti to Palaiopolis. (Itin. of the Mo- 
rea, p. 31.— Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 82, 
seqq.) ; 

Mys, J. a celebrated engraver on silver, whose coun- 
try is uncertain. According to the statement of Pau- 
sanias (1, 28, 2), he must have been contemporary 
with Phidias. Mys carved the battle between the 
Centaurs and Lapithe on the shield held by the Mi- 
nerva of Phidias. (Pausan., 1. c.) As regards the 
anachronism committed by Pausanias in the passage 
just referred to, and which makes Parrhasius to have 
assisted Phidias about Olymp. 84, consult the remarks 
of Sillig (Dict. Art., s. v.)—II. A slave and follower of 
Epicurus. The philosopher manumitted him by his 
will. (Diog. Laert., 10, 3.—Menag., ad loc.) 

Mysra, a country of Asia Minor, lying to the north 
of Lydia and west of Bithynia. It is extremely diffi- 
cult, as Strabo had.already observed, to assign to the 
Mysians their precise limits, since these appear todas 
varied continually from the time of Homer, an _ 
very loosely marked by all the ancient gboerarie 
from Scylax to Ptolemy. Strabo conceives, t eS e 
Homeric boundaries of the lesser Mysia were =~ Z ryt 
pus to the west and Bithynia to the east (Strab., 4); 
but Scylax removes them considerably to the ne : 
this position by placing the selina? - re 
Cius. (Peripl., p. 35.) Ptolemy, on the other hand, 
has extended the Mysian territory to the west 
as Lampsacus, while to the east he separates it fr 
Bithynia by the river Rhyndacus. Tt wa bata : 
ing opinion, of antiquity, that the Mysians were not 4 
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ube, where the original race maintained itself! under 
the name of Meesi, by which they were known to the 
Romans for several centuries after the Christian era. 
(Strab., 303. —Artem., ap. eund., 571.) Nor is that 
opinion at variance with the tradition which looked 
upon this people as of a kindred race with the Carians 
and ‘Lydians, since these two nations were likewise 
supposed to have come from ‘Thrace (Herod., 1, 172.— 
Strab., 659); nor with another, which regarded them 
in particular as descended from the Lydians, in whose 
language the word mysos signified ‘‘a beech,” which 
tree, it was farther observed, abounded in the woods 
of the BiySen Olympus. Strabo, who- has copied 
these particulars from Xanthus the Lydian, and Me- 
necrates of Elwa, states also, on their authority, that 
the Mysian dialect was a mixture of those of Phrygia 
and Lydia. (Strab., 572.)—We may collect from 
Herodotus that the Mysians were already a numerous 
and powerful people before the Trojan war, since he 
speaks of a vast expedition having been undertaken by 
them, in conjunction with the Teucri, into Europe, in 
the course of which they subjugated the whole of Thrace 
and Macedonia, as far as the Peneus and the Ionian 
Sea. (Herod., 7, 20, 75.) Subsequently, however, 
* to this period, the date of which is very remote and 
uncertain, it appears that the Mysi were confined in 
Asia Minor within limits which correspond but lit- 
tle with such extensive conquests. Strabo is inclined 
to suppose that their primary seat in that country was 
the district which surrounds Mount Olympus, whence 
he thinks they were afterward driven by the Phrygians, 
and forced to retire to the banks of the Caicus, where 
the Arcadian Telephus became their king. (Eurip., 
ap. Aristot., Rhet., 3, 2.—Strab., 572.—Hygin., fab., 
101.) But it appears from Herodotus that they still 
occupied the Olympian district in the time of Croesus, 
whose subjects they had become, and whose aid they 
requested to destroy the wild boar which ravaged their 
country (1, 36). Strabo himself also recognises the 
division of this people into the Mysians of Mount Olym- 
pus and those of the Caicus (571). These two dis- 
tricts answer respectively to the Mysia Minor and Ma- 
jor of Ptolemy. Homer enumerates the Mysi among 
the allies of Priam in several passages, but he nowhere 
defines their territory, or even names their towns; in 
one place, indeed, he evidently assigns to them a sit- 
uation among the Thracians of Europe. (UZl., 13, 5.) 
—The Mysians of Asia had become subject to the 
Lydian monarchs in the reign of Alyattes, father to 
Croesus, and perhaps earlier, as appears from a pas- 
sage of Nicolaus Damascenus, who reports that Cre- 
sus had been appointed to the government of the ter- 
ritory of Adramyttium and the Theban plain during 
_ the reign of his father. (Creuzer, Hist. Frag., p. 
*203.) Strabo even affirms that Troas was already 
“subjected in the reign of Gyges. (Strab., 590.) On 


the dissolution of the Lydian empire, they passed, to-. 


gether with the other nations of Asia, under the Per- 
sian dominion, and formed part of the third satrapy in 
the division made by Darius. (Herod., 3, 90.—Id., 
, 74.) After the death of Alexander they were an- 


w 
il // 
“nexed to the Syrian empire ; but, on the defeat of An- 


tiochus, the Romans rewarded the services of Eume-. 


Pergamus, with the grant of a district so 
situated with regard to his own dominions, 
1¢ had already occupied with his forces, 
27.— Liv., 38, 39.) At a later period, 

nexed to the Roman proconsular prov- 
ic., Ep. ad Quint. Fr., 1,8); but under the 
s it forme parate district, and was govern- 
Atheneus, 9, p. 398, ¢.) It is 
so, that St. Luke, in the Acts, dis- 


rom the neighbouring provinces of 
: , seq.).—The Greeks have 
sians asa cowardly and imbecile 


nea, kingiaf 
‘conveniently 
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fer themselves to be injured and 
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plundered by their neighbours in the most passive man- 
ner. Hence the proverbial expression Mvody Aeia, 
used by Demosthenes (De Cor., p. 248, 23) and Aris- 
totle (Rhet., 1, 12, 20), to which Cicero also alludes 
when he says, “‘ Quid porro in Greco sermone tam tri- 
tum atque celebratum est, quam, si quis despicatur 
ducitur, ut Mysorum ultimus esse dicatur?” (Pro 
Flacc., c. 27.) Elsewhere the same writer describes 
them as a tribe of barbarians, without taste for litera- 
ture and the arts of civilized life. . (Orat., c. 8.—Cra- 
mer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 30, seqq.) 

Mysius, a river of Mysia, which falls into the Cai- 
cus near the source of the latter river. Mannert takes 
it for the true, Caicus in the’ early part of its course. 
(Geogr., vol. é, pt. 3, p. 397.) ‘ 

Mysrgs, a son of the poet Valgius, whose early 
death was so deeply lamented by the father that Hor- 
ace wrote an ode to allay the grief of his friend. (Ho- 
rat., Od., 2, 9.) 

Mytiting. Ved. Mitylene. 

Myvs (gen. Myuntts), the smallest of all the Ionian 
cities, as appears from its only contributing three ves- 
sels to the united fleet of 350 sail. (Herod., 6,8.) It 
was situate, according to Strabo, on the southern bank 
of the Meander, thirty stadia from its mouth. (Strab., 
636.) The Meander was not navigable for large ves- 
sels, and to this circumstance may principally be as- 
cribed the inferior rank of Myus among her Ionian sis- 
ters in point of opulence and power. ‘The inundations 
of the river, too, must have been very injurious. Myus 
was founded by the Ionians about the same time with 
Priene (Pausan., 7, 2); and was subsequently under 
the immediate sway of the Persians, since it was one 
of the cities giyen by Artaxerxes to Themistocles. 
(Diod. Sic., 11, 57.) The city afterward sank great- 
ly in importance. It became subjected also to a very 
annoying kind of visitation. ‘The sea would seem to 
have formed originally a small bay as far as Myus. 
This bay, in process of time, became converted by the 
depositions of the Meander into a fresh-water lake, 
and so great a number of gnats was in consequence 
produced, that the inhabitants of the city determined 
to migrate. The Ionian confederacy, upon this, trans- 
ferred the vote and the population of Myus to the city 
of Miletus. (Pausan., 7, 2.)—The ruins of Myus are 
called at the present day Palatsha (the Palace), from 
the remains of an ancient theatre, mistaken by the pres- 
ent inhabitants around for the ruins of a palace. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 262, seqq.) 
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’ Nasaruasa, a country of Arabia Petrea. It ex- 
tended from the Euphrates to the Sinus Arabicus. 
The Nabathzans are scarcely known in Scripture un- 
til the time of the Maccabees. Their name ‘is sup- 
posed to be derived from that of Nebaioth, son of Ish- 
mael. (Genesis.25, 13.—Ibid., 28, 9.—Isaiah,70, 7.) 
—In the time of Augustus they were a powerful peo- 
ple; but their kingdom, of which Petra was the cap- 
ital, ended about the reign of Trajan.. Ata still later 
period their territory belonged to Palestina Tertia. 
Nabathea appears to correspond to the modern Hed- 
schas. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 165, seqq.) 

Niais, a tyrant of Lacedemon, who usurped the su- 
preme power after the death of Machanidas, B.C. 205. 
He appears to have been a man surpassing all former 
tyrants in the monstrous and unheard-of wickedness 
that characterized his rule.. From the very first he 
deliberately grounded his power on a regular system of 
rapine and bloodshed; he slew or banished all in Spar- 
ta who were distinguished either for birth or fortune, and 
distributed their wives and their estates among his own 
mercenaries, to whom-he entirely trusted for support. 
His extortions were boundless, and death with torture 
was the penalty of refusal, No source of gain was 
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too mean for him or too iniquitous. He partook in 
the piracies of- the Cretans, who were infamous for 
that practice ; and he maintained a sort of alliance 
with the most noted thieves and assassins in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, on the condition that they should admit him 
to ashare in their gains, while he should give them 
refuge and protection in Sparta whenever they needed 
it. It is said that he invented a species of automaton, 
made to resemble his wife, and that he availed himself 
of this as an instrument of torture to wrest their wealth 
from his victims. Whenever he had summoned any 
opulent citizen to his palace, in order to procure from 
him a sum of money for the pretended exigences of the 
state, if the latter was unwilling to loan, ‘“ Perhaps,” 
Nabis would say, “I do not myself possess the talent 
requisite for persuading you, but I hope that Apega 
(this was the name of his wife) will prove more suc- 
cessful.”’ He then caused the horrid machine to be 
brought in, which, catching the unfortunate victim in 
its embrace, pierced him with sharp iron points con- 
cealed beneath its splendid vestments, and tortured 
him into compliance by the most excruciating suffer- 
ings.—Philip, king of Macedon, being at war with the 
Romans, made an alliance with Nabis, and resigned 
into his hands the city of Argos as a species of de- 
posite. Introduced into this place during the night, 
the tyrant plundered the wealthy citizens, and sought 
to seduce the lower orders by proposing a general abo- 
lition of debts and a distribution of lands. Foresee- 
ing, however, not long after this, that the issue of the 
war would prove unfavourable for Philip, he entered 
into secret negotiations with the- Romans in order to 
assure himself of the possession of Argos. This per- 
fidy, however, was unsuccessful; and Flamininus the 
Roman commander, after having concluded a peace 
with the King of Macedon, advanced to lay siege to 
Sparta. The army which Nabis sent against him hay- 
ing been defeated, and the Romans and their allies 
haying entered Laconia and made themselves masters 
of Gythium, Nabis was forced to submit, and, besides 
surrendering Argos, had to accept such terms as the Ro- 
man commander was pleased to impose. Humiliated 
by these reverses, he thought of nothing but regaining 
his former power, and the Roman army had hardly re- 
tired from Laconia before his emissaries were actively 
employed in inducing the maritime cities to revolt. At 
last he took up arms and laid siege to Gythium. The 
Achzans sent a fleet to the succour of the place, under 
the command of Philopemen ; but the latter was de- 
feated by Nabis in a naval engagement, who thereupon 
pressed the siege of Gythium with redoubled vigour, 
and finally made himself master of the place. ‘The 
tyrant, however, not long after this, experienced a to- 
tal defeat near Sparta from the land forces of Philope- 
men, and was compelled to shut himself up in his cap- 
ital, while the Achezan commander ravaged Laconia 
for thirty days, and then led home his army. Mean- 
while Nabis was continually urging the ®tolians, 
whom he regarded as his allies, to come to his aid, and 
this latter people finally sent a body of troops, under 
the command of Alexamenus ; but they sent also se- 
cret orders along with this leader to despatch Nabis 
himself on the first opportunity. Taking advantage of 
a review-day, on which occasions Nabis was wont: to 
ride about the field attended by only a few followers, 
Alexamenus executed his instructions, and slew Na- 
bis, with the aid of some chosen /tolian horsemen, 
who had been directed by the council at home to obey 
any orders which Alexamenus might give them. The 
ZEtolian commander, however, did not reap the advan- 
tage which he expected from this treachery ; for, while 
he himself was searching the treasury of the tyrant, 
and his followers were pillaging the city, the inhabi- 
tants fell upon them and cut them to pieces. Sparta 


thereupon joined the Achewan league. (Plut., Vit. | 


_ Philop. —Pausan., 7, 8.-—Biogr. Univ., v. 30, p. 517.) 
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Nazonassar, a king of Babylon, who lived about 
the middle of the 8th century before the Christian era, 
and who gave name to what is called the Nabonassa- 
ran era. ‘The origin of this era is thus represented 
by Syncellus from the accounts of Polyhistor and Be- 
rosus, the earliest writers extant in’ Chaldean history 
and antiquities. ‘Nabonassar, having collected the 
acts of his predecessors, destroyed them, in order that 
the computation of the reigns of the Chaldean kings 
might be made from himself.” (Syncell., Chrono- 
graph., p. 207.) It began, therefore, with the reign 
of Nabonassar (Febr. 26, B.C. 747). The form of 
year employed in it is the moveable year of 865 days, 
consisting of 12 equal months of 30 days, and five 
spernumerary days ; which was the year in common 
use among the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Armenians, 
Persians, and the principal Oriental nations from the 
earliest times, This year ran through all the seasons 
in the course of 1461 years. The freedom of the Na- 
bonassarean‘year from intercalation rendered it pecu- 
harly convenient for astronomical calculation. Hence 
it was adopted by the early Greek astronomers Timo- 
chares and Hipparchus; and by those of the Alexan- 
drean school, Ptolemy, &c. In consequence of this, 
the whole historical catalogue of reigns has been com- 
monly, though improperly, called Ptolemy’s canon ; 
because he probably continued the original table of 
Chaldean and Persian kings, and added thereto the 
Egyptian and Roman down to his own time. (Hale’s 
Analysis of Chronology, vol. 1, p. 155, segg., 8vo ed.) 
—Foster, in his epistle concerning the Chaldzans, as 
given by Michaelis (Spicilegium Geographie Hebre- 
orum, vol. 2, p. 102), seeks to explain the name Nabo- 
nassar on the supposition of an affinity between the 
ancient Chaldee language and the Sclavonic tongue. 
According to him, it is equivalent to Nebu-nash-tzar, 
which means, Our Lord in Heaven. This etymology 
has been impugned by some, on the ground that the 
Russian term for emperor or king is written Czar, 
and is nothing more than a corruption for Casar. 
Unfortunately, however for this very plausible objec- 
tion, the Russian term in question is written with an. 
initial T'swz or T's:( Tsar), and cannot, therefore, by any 
possibility, come from Ceasar. (Consult Schmidt's 
Russian and German Dict., s. ».) elt 
Nazoroxassar, a king of Babylon, who united with 

Astyages against Assyria, which country they con- 
quered, and, having divided it between them, founded 
two kingdoms, that of the Medes under Astyages, 
and that of the Chaldwans under Nabopolassar, B.C. 
626. Necho, king of Egypt, jealous of the power of 
the latter, declared war against and defeated him. Na- 
bopolassar died after a reign of 21 years. The name, 
according to Foster, is equivalent to Nebu-polezi-tzar, 
which means, Our Lord dwells in Heaven. 
remarks near the close of the article Nabonassar.) 
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Nania or Nena, a goddess among the Romans ~ 


ith- 


who presided over funerals. She had a chapel w 
apare 


out the Porta Viminalis. (Festus, s. v.—Con 
Arnob., 4, p. 131.—Augustin.; de Civ. Dei, 


The term is more commonly employed to denote a 


funeral-dirge. (Festus, s. v.) : 
Navivus, I. Cneus, a native of Campania, was the 
first imitator of the regular dramatic works: 


tie had 
been produced by Livius Andronicus. . He served in 


the first Punic war, and his earliest plays 
sented at Rome in A.U.C. 519, B.C. 235. 
17, 21.) The names of his tragedies (of 
fragments remain as of those of L vius) 
served : Alcestis, from which there is y« 
scription of old age in rugged and ba 
Daniie, Dulorestes, Hesiona, 
curgus, Phonissa, Protesilaus 
these-were translated or 
works of er Rah Anaxa di 
Naevius, however, 
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ter comic than tragic poet. Cicero has given us some 
specimens of ‘his jests, with which he appears to have 
been greatly amused ; but they consist rather in un- 
expected turns of expression, or a play of words, than 
in genuine humour. Nevius, in some of his comedies, 
indulged too much in personal invective and satire, 
especially against the elder Scipio. Encouraged by 
the silence of this illustrious individual, he next at- 
tacked the patrician family of the Metelli. The poet 
was thrown into prison for this last offence, where he 
wrote his comedies, the Hariolus and Leontes. These 
being in some measure intended as a recantation of 
his former invectives, he was liberated by the tribunes 
of the commons. Relapsing soon after, however, into 
his former courses, and continuing to satirize the no- 
bility, he was driven from Rome by their inflyence, 
and retired to Carthage, where he dicd, according to 
Cicero, A.U.C. 550, B.C. 204; but Varro fixes his 
death somewhat later.—Besides his comedies, Nevius 
was also author of the Cyprian Iliad, a translation from 
a Greek poem called the Cyprian Epic. Whoever 
~ may have written this Cyprian Epic, it contained 12 
books, and was probably a work of amorous and ro- 
mantic fiction. It commenced with the nuptials of 
Thetis and Peleus; it related the contention of the 
three goddesses on Mount Ida; the fables concern- 
ing Palamedes; the story of the daughters of Anius; 
and the love adventures of the Phrygian fair during 
the early period of the siege of Troy ; and it termina- 
ted with the council of the gods, at which it was re- 
solved that Achilles should be withdrawn from the 
war, by sowing dissensions between him and Atrides, 
—Some modern critics think that the Cyprian Iliad 
was rather the work of Levius, a poet who lived some 
time after Nevius, since the lines preserved from the 
Cyprian Iliad are hexameters; a measure not else- 
where used by Nevius, nor introduced into Italy, ac- 
cording to their supposition, before the time of Ennius. 
(Osann., Analect. Cril., p. 36.— Hermann, Elem. 
Doctr. Metr., p. 210, ed. Glasg.) — A metrical chron- 
icle, which chiefly related the events of the first Punic 
war, was another, and probably the last work of Nevi- 
us, since Cicero says (De Senect., c. 14) that in wri- 
ting it he filled up the leisure of his latter days with 
wonderful complacency and satisfaction. It was ori- 
ginally undivided; but, after his death, was separated 
into seven books. '(Suet., de Illustr. Gramm.)—AlI- 
though the first Punic war was the principal subject, 
as appears from its announcement, 


“ Out terrai Latiai hemones tuserunt 
Vires fraudesyue Poinicas fabor,” 


yet it also afforded a rapid sketch of the preceding inci- 
dents of Roman history —Cicero mentions (Brutus, c. 
19) that Ennius, though he classes Nevius among the 
fauns and rustic bards, had borrowed, or, if he refused 
to acknowledge his obligations, had pilfered many or- 
naments from his predecessor. In the same passage, 
Cicero, while -he admits that Ennius was the more fin- 
ished and elegant writer, bears testimony to the merit 
of the older bard, and declares that the Punic war of 
this antiquated poet afforded him a pleasure as exqui- 
site as the finest statue that was ever formed by Myron. 
To judge, however, from the lines that remain, though 
in general too much broken to enable us even to divine 
_ their meaning, the style and language of Nevius in 
_ this work were more rugged and remote from modern 
_ Latin than his plays or satires, and infinitely more so 
Y the dramas of Livius Andronicus. The whole, 
written in the rough Saturnian verse. (Dunlop, 
an Literature, vol. 1, p. 74, seqq.)—II. An augur 
the reign of Tarquin, more correctly Navius. (Vid. 
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of Germany, ranked by Tacitus 
., 43). According to Kruse 
raphie) and Wersebe (iber die 
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Volker des Alten Teutschlands), they dwelt in what 
is now Upper Lusatia and Silesia. Wilhelm, how- 
ever (Germanien und Seine Bewohner), places them in 
Poland on the Vistula, and Reichard between the 
Wartha and Vistula. 

Natives, certain inferior deities who presided over 
rivers, brooks, springs, and fountains. ‘Their name is 
derived from vaia, ‘to flow,” as indicative of the gen- 
tle motion of water. The Naiades are generally repre- 
sented as young and beautiful virgins, leaning upon an 
urn, from which flows a stream of water. They were 
held in great veneration among the ancients, and sac- 
rifices of goats and lambs were offered them, with liba- 
tions of wine, honey, and oil. Sometimes they re- 
ceived only offerings of milk, fruit, and flowers. (Vid. 
Nymphe.) 

Naissus, a city of Dacia Mediterranea, southwest of 
Ratiaria. It was the birthplace of Constantine the 
Great. Reichard identifies it with the modern Nezza 
or Nissa, in the southern part of Servia. The name 
is sometimes written Naisus and Naesus. (Const. 
Porphyr., de Them., 2, 9.—Zosim., 3, 11.—Anton., 
Itin., p. 134.—Amm. Marcell., 21, 10.) 

Namneves or Nannetes (Sirab. Napyvitait.—Plol. 
Nayvyrai), a people of Gallia Celtica, on the north 
bank of the Liger or Louvre, near its mouth. Their 
capital was Condivicnum, afterward Namnetes, now 
Nantes (Nantz). Their city is sometimes (as in 
Greg. Tur., 6, 15) called Civitas Namnetica. 

Nanrvares, a people of Gallia Narbonensis, on the 
south of the Lacus Lemanus or Lake of Geneva. 
(Cas., B. G., 4, 10.) 

Nap, certain divinities among the ancients who 
presided over the forests and groves. Their name is 
derived from vary, “a grove.” (Virgil, Georg., 4, 
535.) 

Nar, a river of Italy, rising at the foot of Mount 
Fiscellus, in that part of the chain of the Apennines 
which separates the Sabines from Picenum (Plin., 3, 
12), and, after receiving the Velinus and several other 
smaller rivers, falling into the Tiber near Ocriculum. 
(Virg., Ain., 7, 516.—Sul. Ital., 8, 453.) The mod- 
ern name is the Nera. It was noted for its sulphurous 
stream and the whitish colour of its waters. (Virg., 1. 
c.—Sul. Ital., 1. c.—Plin., 3, 5, 12.) ‘The Nera,” 
says Eustace, “forms the southern boundary of Um- 
bria, and traverses, in its way to Narnz, about nine 
miles distant, a vale of most delightful appearance. 
The Apennine, in its mildest form, “ coruscis ilicibus 
fremens,” bounds this plain; the milky Nar intersects 
it; and fertility, equal to that of the neighbouring vale 
of Clitumnus, adorns it on all sides with vegetation and 
beauty.” (Classical Tour, vol. 1, p. 334.) 

Narso Martius, a city of Gaul, in the southern 
section of the country, and southwest of the mouths of 
the Rhone. It was situate on the river Atax (or Aude), 
and became, by means of this stream, a seaport and 
a place of great trade. Narbo was one of the oldest 
eities of the land, and had a very extensive commerce 
long before the Romans established themselves in this 
quarter. Avienus (Or. Marit., v. 585) makes it the 
capital ef the unknown tribe of the Elesyces. The sit- 
uation of this place appeared so favourable to the Ro- 
mans, that they sent a colony to it hefore they had 
even firmly established themselves in the surrounding 
country, A.U.C. 636. (Vell. Paterc., 1, 15.—Eu- 
trop., 4,3.) The immediate cause of this settlement 
was the want of a good harbour.on this coast, and of a 
place also that might afford the necessary supplies to 
their armies when marching along the Gallic shore 
into Spain. (Polyb., 3,39.) Ata later period, after 
the time of Cesar, Narbo became the capital of the 
entire province, which took from it the appellation of 
Narbonensis. This distinction probably would not 
have been obtained by it had not Massilia (Marseille) 
been declared a free and independent community by 
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the Romans.—As a Roman colony, this place took 
the name of Narbo Martius. In the time of Cesar 
it was called also Decumanorum Colonia, from that 
commander’s having sent thither as colonists, at the 
close of the civil contest, the remnant of his favour- 
ite tenth legion. (Sweton., Tib., 4.)' It continued a 
flourishing commercial city until a late period, as it 
is praised by writers who lived when the power of the 
Roman capital itself had become greatly diminished. 
(Ausonius, de Clar. Urb., 13.—Sidonius, carm., 23.) 
The remains of the canal constructed by the Romans 
for connecting the waters of the Atax with the sea by 
means of the lake Rubresus, clearly prove the ancient 
power and opulence of Narbo. ‘This city owed its 
downfall, along with so many others, to the inroads of 
the barbarous nations. It is now Narbonne. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 63, seqq.) 

NarsBonensis GavwiA, one of the great divisions 
of Gaul under the Romans, deriving its name from the 
city of Narbo, its capital. It was situate in the south- 
ern and southeastern quarter of the country, and was 
bounded on the east by Gallia Cisalpina, being sep- 
arated from it by the Varus or Var (Plin., 3, 4); on 
the north by the Lacus Lemanus or Lake of Geneva, 
the Rhone, and Gallia Lugdunensis; on the west by 
Aquitania; and on the south by the Mediterranean 
and Pyrenees. It embraced what was afterward the 
northwestern part of Savoy, Dauphine, Provence; the 
western part of Languedoc, together with the country 
along the Rhone, and the eastern part of Gascony. 
(Vid. Gallia.) 

Narcissus, I. a beautiful youth, son of the river-god 
Cephisus and the nymph Liriope, was born at Thespis 
in Beotia. He saw his image reflected in a fountain, 
and, becoming enamoured of it, pined away till he was 
changed into the flower that bears his name. This 
was regarded in poetic legends as a just punishment 
upon hinr for his hard-heartedness towards Echo and 
other nymphs and maidens. (Ovid, Met., 3, 341, segq. 
—AHygin., fab., 271.) According to the version of 
this fable given by Eudocia (p. 304), Narcissus threw 
himself into the fountain and was drowned (Aépupev 
éavtov éxei, kai éxenviyn TO tvortpy tdat). Pau- 

anias, after ridiculing the common legend, mentions 
another, which, according to him, was less known than 
- the one we have just given. ‘This latter version of 
the story made Narcissus to have had a twin-sister of 
remarkable beauty, to whom he was tenderly attached. 
She resembled him very closely in features, wore sim- 
ilar attire, and used to accompany him on the hunt. 
This sister died young ; and Narcissus, deeply lament- 
ing her death, used to go to a neighbouring fount- 
ain and gaze upon his own image in its waters, the 
strong resemblance he bore to his deceased sister 
making this image appear to him, as it were, the form 
of her whom he had lost. (Pausan., 9, 31, 6.)—The 
flower alluded to in the story of Narcissus is what bot- 
anists term the ‘ Narcissus poeticus’” (Linn., gen., 
550). It loves the borders of streams, and is admira- 
bly personified in the touching legends of poetry ; 
since, bending on its fragile stem, it seems to seek its 
own image in the waters that run murmuring by, and 
soon fades away and dies. (Fée, Flore de Virgile, 
p. exviii.)—II. A freedman of the Emperor Claudius. 
He afterward became his private secretary, and in the 
exercise of this office acquired immense riches by the 
most odious means. Messalina, jealous of his power, 
endeavoured to remove him, but her own vices made 
her fall an easy victim to this unprincipled man. (Vid. 
Messalina.) Agrippina, however, was more success- 
ful. She was-irritated at his having endeavoured 
to prevent her ascending the imperial throne; while 


Narcissus, on his side, espoused the interests of the | 


young Britannicus, and urged Claudius to name him 
as his successor. Apprized of these plans, Agrippina 


_ drove Narcissus into a kind of temporary exile, by 
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compelling him to go to the baths of Campania for his 
health; and, having taken advantage of his absence 
from Rome to poison the emperor, she next compelled 
Narcissus to put himself to death. (Tacit., Ann., 11, 
29,—TId. ab., 11, 37.—Id. ib., 12, 57.—Idd. ib., 18, 1. 
—Sueton., Vit. Claud.) ; 

Narisci, a nation of Germany, occupying what now 
corresponds to the northern part of Upper Pfalz in 
the Palatinate. (Tacit., Germ., 42.) 

Narnia, a town of Umbria, on the river Nar, a short 
distance above its junction with the Tiber. The more 
ancient name was Nequinum, which it exchanged for 
Narnia when a Roman colony was sent hither, A.U.C. 
453. (Liv., 10, 9, seqg.) The story of the name 
Nequinum having been given to it in sport by the Ro- 
mans, on account of the roguery of its inhabitants (ne- 
quam, ‘a rogue”’), is a mere fiction.— Narnia was col- 
onized with the view of serving as a point of defence 
against the Umbri. Many years after, we find it in- 
curring the censure of the senate for its want of zeal 
during the emergencies of the second Punic war. 
(Livy, 29, 15.) ‘The situation of the place on a lofty 
hill, at the foot of which flows the Nar, has been de 
scribed by several poets. (Claud., 6.—Oons., Hon., 
515.—Suil. Ital., 8, 458.— Martial, 7, 92.) In the 
passage of Martial just ‘referred to; the poet alludes to 
the noble bridge raised over the Nar by Augustus, the 
arch of which was said to be the highest known. 
(Procop., Rer. Got., 1.) The modern Narni occupies 
the site of the ancient town, ‘Travellers speak in high 
terms of the beautiful situation of the place. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 277, seqq.) 


i 


Naro, now Narenta, a river of Dalmatia, rising in » 


the mountains of Bosnia, and falling into the Adriatic 
opposite the island of Lesina. _(Plin., 3, 22.) On its 
banks lay the city of Narona, a Roman colony of some 
note. (Scylaz, p. 9.—Mela, 2, 3.) Its ruins should 
be sought for in the vicinity of Castel Norin. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 7, p. 347.) 

Narsgs, a eunuch of the court of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian I. at Constantinople. The place of his birth is 
unknown. He so ingratiated himself with the emper- 
or, that he appointed him his chamberlain and private 
treasurer. In A.D. 538 he was placed at the head of 
an army destined to support Belisarius in the expul- 
sion of the Ostrogoths from Italy ; but the dissensions 
which soon arose between him and Belisarius occasion- 
ed his recall. Nevertheless, in 552 he was again sent 
to Italy, to check the progress of Totila the Goth, and, 
after vanquishing Totila, he captured Rome. He also 
conquered Tejas, whom the Goths had chosen king in 
the place of Totila, and, in the spring of 554, Bucellinus, 
the leader of the Alemanni. After Narses had cleared 
nearly all Italy of the Ostrogoths and other barbarians, 
he was appointed governor of the country, and ruled it 
fifteen years. During this time he endeavoured to en- 
rich the treasury by all the means in his power, and 
excited the discontent of the provinces subject to him, 
who laid their complaints before the Emperor Justinian 
II. Narses was deposed in disgrace, and sought re- 
venge by inviting the Lombards to invade Italy, which 
they did in 568, under Alboin their king. Muratori 
and others have doubted whether Narses was concern- 
ed in the invasion of the Lombards. After his depo- 
sition he lived at Naples, and died at an advanced age, 
at Rome, in 567. (Encyclop. Am., vol. 9, p. 136.) 

Narycium or Naryx, a city of the Locri Opuntii, 
rendered celebrated by the birth of Ajax, son of Oileus. 
(Strabo, 425.) From Diodorus we learn that Isme- 


nias, a Beeotian commander, having collected a force 
of ASnianes and Athamanes, whom he had sedvced 
from the Lacedemonian service, invaded Phocis, and 
defeated its inhabitants near Naryx (14, 82). The 
same historian afterward relates, that Ph yllus, the Pho- 
cian, having entered the Locrian territory, the 
town of Naryx, which he razed to the a aa 
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applies the epithet ‘‘ Narycian” to the Locri who set- 
tled in Italy, as having been of the Opuntian stock. 
(4in., 3, 396.) 

Nasamones, a people of Africa, to the southeast of 
Cyrenaica, and extending along the coast as far as the 
middle of the Syrtis Major. (Compare Herod., 4, 
172.) They were a roving race, uncivilized in their 
habits, and noted for their robberies in the case of all 
vessels thrown on the quicksands, They plundered 
the cargoes and sold the crews as slaves, and hence 
Lucan (9, 444) remarks of them, that, without a sin- 
gle vessel ever seeking their shores, they yet carried 
on a traffic with all the world. Augustus ordered an 
expedition to be sent against them, both in consequence 
of their numerous robberies, and because they had put 
to death a Roman prefect. They were soon conquered ; 
and Dionysius Periegetes (v. 208) speaks of the ‘de- 
serted dwellings of the destroyed Nasamones”’ (ép7- 
pobévra péAabpa drogbiuévav Naocapovor). They 
were not, however, completely destroyed, for we find 
the race again appearing in their former places of abode, 
and resuming their former habits of plunder, until in the 
reign of Domitian they were completely chased away 
from the coast into the desert. (Huseb., Chron., OL, 
216, 2.—Josephus, Bell., 2, 16.)—Some mention has 
been made, in another part of this work (wid. Africa, 
page 81, col. 1), of a journey performed through part of 
the interior of Africa by certain young men of the Na- 
samones ; and the opinions of some able writers have 
been given on this subject. - The following remarks, 
however, of a late critic may be compared with what 
is stated under the article Niger. ‘: Herodotus says 
that the Nasamones went through the deserts of Libya; 
and that he may not be misunderstood as to what he 
means by Libya, which is sometimes put for Africa, 
he states distinctly that it extends from Egypt to the 
promontory of Soloeis, where it terminates; that it is 
inhabited by various nations besides the Grecians and 
Pheenicians; that, next to this, the country is abandon- 
ed to beasts of prey, and that all beyond is desert; that 
the young Nasamones, having passed the desert of 
Libya (not Sahara), came to a region with trees, on 
which were perched men of little stature; that they 
were conducted by them over morasses to a city on a 
great river, running from the west towards the rising 
sun; that the people were black, and enchanters, &c. 
Now it is perfectly clear to us that the country alluded 
to by Herodotus was no other than Mauritania, and 
that the notion of their haying crossed the great des- 
ert, and reached the Niger about Timbuctoo, is found- 
ed entirely on a misrepresentation of his quoters and 
editors, some of whom make the course of the young 
men to have been southwest, contrary to what Herodo- 
tus says, and for no other reason that we can devise but 
that such a course was required to bring them to a pre- 
determined city and river, known to the moderns, but 
not to Herodotus, Herodotus, however, sanctions no 
such notion ; he distinctly states, on the contrary, that 
they proceeded to the west, mpoc Zédupov “vepov, 
words that are never applied to any portion of the com- 
pass lying between west and south, the word Zephy- 
rus, in Latin as well as in Greek, being used exclu- 
sively for west, and Ai generally for southwest. If 
we will only let Herodotus tell his own story, we shall 
find in those parts of the Emperor of Morocco’s do- 
minions, situated between the Great Atlas and the Sa- 
hara, plenty of rivers, two of them, the Tafilet and the 
Ad-judi, both running to the east, and both great riv- 
-ers in the eyes of men who had never witnessed a run- 
ning stream; we shall also find cities and towns, in- 
tervening deserts, morasses, sands, and black men of 
small stature, the modern Berbers, the ancient Mela- 
nogetuli, omnes colore mgri, to answer the description 
of Herodotus; who says, moreover, that his river, 
hich he calls the Nile, not only descends from Lib- 
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the midst. Pliny’s information is still more explicit, 
and tends to corroborate our suggestion. He tells us 
that Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman general, after 
crossing the western Atlas, and a black, dirty plain 
beyond it (dry morass or peat-moss, of which we un- 
derstand there is plenty), fell in with a river running 
to the eastward, which he (Pliny) calls the Niger, 
probably from the black people-or the black soil, and 
which is stated to lose itself in the sands; and which, 
according to Pliny, emerging again, flows on to the 
eastward, divides the Libyans from the Ethiopians, 
and finally falls into the Nile. Now the Tajfilet, 
which flows from the southem side of the snowy At- 
las, crossed by the Roman general, runs in an eastern 
course, and loses itself in the sands ; and the Ad-judz, 
which rises from the same side, or the Central Atlas 
(in Mauritania Cesariensis), and runs easterly into the 
lake Melgig, might very well be considered by Pliny 
as the continuation of the T'afilet or his Niger; and it 
is sufficiently remarkable that this river, or some other 
of the numerous streams in the neighbourhood, should, 
according to Leo Africanus, be called the Ghir, which, 
it seems, is a native name. Here, then, we have at 
once the foundation for the Geir and Nigeir of Ptol- 
emy, supplied to him by Pliny.” (Quarterly Review, 
No. 82, p. 233, seqq.) ; 

Nasica, I. a surname of one of the Scipios. (Vid. 
Scipio V.)—II. A character delineated by Horace in 
one of his satires. Nasica, a mean and avaricious 
man, marries his daughter to Coranus, who was a 
creditor of his, in the hope that his new son-in-law 
will either forgive him the debt at once, or else will 
leave him a legacy to that amount in his will, which 
would, of course, be a virtual release. He is disap- 
pointed in both these expectations. Coranus makes 
his will and hands it to his father-in-law, with a re- 
quest that he will read it: the latter, after repeatedly 
declining so to do, at last consents, and finds, to his 
surprise and mortification, no mention made in the in- 
strument of any bequest to him or his. (Horat., Sat., 
2, 5, 65.) 

Nasipinus (by syneresis Nasid-yenus, a quadri- 
syllable), a character satirized by Horace. Under this 
feigned name the poet describes an entertainer of b 
taste and mean habits affecting the manners of the 
higher classes. (Sat., 2, 8.) 

Naso. Vid. Ovidius. 

Nasus or Nesus, a town or fortress near C(iniade 
in Acarnania. ‘The name evidently implies an insular 
situation. Livy (26, 24; 38, 11) writes it Naxos; 
but that is probably a false reading. From the ac- 
counts of ancient writers, Nasos seems always to 
have been included with Ciniade in the cessions of 
the latter place, made by the Romans first to the Aito-~ 
lians, and afterward to the Acarnanians. (Polyb., 9, 
2.) If Trigardon be not Ciniade, it may represent 
Nasos, which was probably the port and arsenal of 
CEniade ; and, though now joined to the continent, 
might very well have been an island in ancient times. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 26.) 

Nariso, a river of Venetia, in Cisalpine Gaul, rising 
in the Alps, and falling into the Adriatic near Aquileia. 
It is now the Natisone. Modern critics, however, are 
divided in opinion as to the identity of the Natisone 
with the Natiso, which Strabo and other ancient wri- 
ters place close to Aquileia; as the Natisone is now 
some miles distant from the ruins of that city. The 
most probable supposition is, that some change has 
taken place in the bed of the river. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Italy, vol. 2, p. 129.) : 

AUCRATIS, a city of Egypt, in the Delta, and be- 
longing to the Saitic nome. It was situate on the 
Canopic arm of the Nile, to the south of Metelis and 
northwest of Sais. Strabo informs us (802) that, in 
the time of Psammitichus, a body of Milesians landed 
at the Bolbitine mouth of the river, and built there a 
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stronghold, which he calls “ the fortress of the Mile- 
sians” (TO McAnoiwy teiyoc). The geographer evi- 
dently refers here to the arrival on the coast of Egypt 
of some Carians and Ionians, by whose aid, accord- 
ing to Herodotus (2, 152), Psammitichus was enabled 
to subdue his colleagues in the kingdom. When, how- 
ever, Strabo adds, that these Milesians, in process of 
time, sailed into the Saitic nome, and, after having 
conquered Inarus in a naval conflict, founded the city 
of Naucratis, it would seem that he mixes up with his 
account of this place the circumstance of the succours 
that were given by the Athenians to Inarus, king of 
Egypt, and by means of which he gained a victory 
over the Persians. . Inarus, it is true, was. afterward 
defeated, but no.author mentions that the Milesians 
had any share in his overthrow. Naucratis appears, 
in fact, to have been founded long before any Greek 
set foot in Egypt. It was given by Amasis to the 
Tonians as an entrepot for their commerce, and was not 
founded by them. ‘This favour, however, on the part 
of the Egyptian monarch, was granted under such re- 
strictions as prudence seemed torequire. The Greek 
vessels were only allowed to enter the Canopic arm, 
and were obliged to stop at Naucratis. If a ship hap- 
pened to enter another mouth of the river, it was 
detained ; and the captain was not set at liberty un- 
less he could swear that he was compelled to do so 
by necessity. He was then obliged to sail to Nau- 
cratis ; or, if continual north winds made this impos- 
sible, he had to send his freight in small Egyptian 
vessels round the Delta to Naucratis. (Herod., 2, 
179.) But, how rigidly soever these restrictions were 
originally enforced, they must soon have fallen into 
disuse, as the mouths of the Nile were open to any 
one after the conquest by the Persians. — Naucratis, 
from its situation, became the connecting link in the 
chain of communication between the coast and the in- 
terior of the country, and continued for a long period 
an important city. It is mentioned by numerous wri- 
ters as low down as the sixth century.— The ruins 
which Niebuhr found neat a place called Salhadsjar 
seem to indicate the site of the ancient city. —Nau- 
cratis was the native place of Atheneus, 
commercial city, it contained among its population a 
large-number of dissolute persons of both. sexes. 
(Larcher, Geogr. d’Herodote, p. 359, segqg.—Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 563, seqq.) 

Navxocuus, I. a naval station on the northeastern 
coast of Sicily. Between this place and Myle, which 
lay to the west of it, the fleet of Sextus Pompeius 
was defeated by that of Octavius (A.U.C. 718, B.C. 
36.)-—II. An island off the coast of Crete, near the 
promontory of Sammonium. (Plin., 4. 12.)—TIII. 
The port of the town of Bulis in Phocis, near the con- 
fines of Beotia. (Plin., 4, 3.) It is supposed to 
have been the same with the Mychos of Strabo. 

Naupactus, a city of Locris, at the western ex- 
tremity of the territory of the Ozole, and close to 
Rhium of Aftolia. It was:said to have derived its 
name from the circumstance of the Heraclide having 
there constructed the fleet in which they crossed over 
into the Peloponnesus (vaic, a ship, and mijyvuue, to 
construct.—Strabo, 426.—Apollod., 2, 7, 2).—After 
the Persian war, this city was occupied by the Atheni- 
ans, who there established the Messenian Helots after 
they had evacuated Ithome. (Thucyd., 1, 103.—Id., 
2, 90.—Pausan., 4, 24, seqgg.) The acquisition of 
Naupactus was of great importance to the Athenians 
during the Peloponnesian war, as it was an excellent 
station for their fleet in the Corinthian Gulf, and not 
only afforded them the means of keeping up a com- 
munication with Corcyra and Acarnania, but enabled 
them also to watch the motions of the enemy on the 
opposite coast, and to guard against any designs they 
might form against their allies. - Some important na- 
val peastions which took place off this city in the 
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third year of the war, will be found detailed in Thu- 
cydides (2, 83, seqgg).—After the failure of the expe- 
dition undertaken by Demosthenes, the Athenian gen- 
eral, against the Atolians, the latter, supported by a 
Peloponnesian force, endeavoured to seize Naupactus 
by a coup de main; but such were the able arrange- 
ments made by Demosthenes, who threw himself into 
the place with a re-enforcement of Acarnanian aux- 
iliaries, that the enemy did not think proper to pros- 
ecute the attempt. '(Thucyd., 3, 102.) On the ter- 
mination of the Peloponnesian war, however, Naupac- 
tus. surrendered to the Spartans, who expelled the 
Messenians from the place. (Pausan., 4,26.) De- 
mosthenes informs us, that it had afterward been 
occupied by the Achzans, but was ceded by Philip of 
Macedon to the Aitolians (Phil., 3, p. 120.—Strabo, 
426), in whose_ possession it remained till they were 
engaged in a war with the Romans. The latter, af- 
ter having defeated Antiochus at Thermopyle, sud- 
denly crossed over from the Maliac Gulf to that of 
Corinth, and invested Naupactus, which would prob- 
ably have been taken, notwithstanding the obstinate 
defence made by the Mtolians, had they not obtained 
a truce by the intervention of T. Flamininus. 
36, 30, segg.—Polyb., 5, 102.) Naupactus was still 
a city of some importance in the time of Hierocles 
(p. 643), but it was nearly destroyed by an earthquake 
in the reign of Justinian. (Procop., Bell. Got., 3.)— 
The modern town is called Hnebachti by the Turks, 
Nepacto by the Greeks, and Lepanto by the Franks, 
with a strong accent on the last syllable. (Keppell’s 
Journey, vol. 1,-p. 8.) ‘‘ Nepacto,” says Sir W. Gell, 
‘‘is a miserable pashalia, and a ruinous town; but it 
is worth visiting, because it gives a very exact idea 
of the ancient Greek city, with its citadel on Mount 
Rhegani, whence two walls, coming down to the 
coast and the plain, form a triangle. The port abso- 
lately runs into the city, and is shut within the walls, 
which are erected on the ancient foundations.” (Jtin., 
p. 293.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 105, seqq.) 

Navp ia, a maritime town of Argolis, the port of 
Argos, situate on a point of land at the head of the 
Sinus Argolicus. It was said to have derived its 
name from Nauplius, the son of Neptune and Amy- 
mone. (Strabo, 368.— Herod., 6, 76.—Xen., Hist. 
Gr., 4, 7, 6.) Nauplia was deserted and in ruins 
when visited by Pausanias. ‘The inhabitants had been 
expelled several centuries before by the Argives, upon 
suspicion of their favouring the Spartans. The latter 
people, in consequence, received them into their ter- 
ritory, and established them at Methone of Messenia. 
(Pausan., 4, 35.) Nauplia has been succeeded by 
the modern town of Napoli di Romanca, as it is called 
by the Greeks, which possesses a fortress of some 


strength. Sir W. Gell remarks, that ‘‘ Nauplia is the 
best built city of the Morea, It is situated on a rocky 
point, on which are many remains of the ancient wall. 
The port is excellent and very defensible.” (Itin., p. 
181.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 239, seqq-) 
NavpLidpEs, a patronymic of Palamedes, son of 
Nauplius. - (Ovid, Met., 13, 39.) 
Navptivs, I. a son of Neptune and Amymone, and 
the founder of Nauplia. (Pausanias, 2, 38.—Id., 4, 
35.) He was the one that sold Auge, daughter of 
Aleus, to King Teuthras. (Vid. Auge.) This Nau- 
plius must not be confounded with the second of the 
name, who was, in fact, one of his descendants. 
(Heyne, ad Apollod., 2, 1, 5.— Compare Burmann, 
Catal, Argonaut., ad Val. Flacc., s. v.)—Il. A de- 
scendant of the preceding, and one of the Argonauts. 
(Heyne, ad Apollod., 2, 1; 5.—Burmann, Catal. Ar- 
gonaut., s. v.)—IIJ. A son of Neptune, the father of | 
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phareus, in order to deceive the Grecian vessels that 
were sailing by in the night on their return from Troy ; 
and he thus caused their shipwreck on the coast. 
The torch, it seems, had been placed on the most dan- 
gerous part of the shore ; but the Greeks mistook it 
for a friendly signal, inviting them to land here as the 
safest part of the island. Those of the shipwrecked 
crews that came safe to the land were slain by Nau- 
plius, who is said, however, to have thrown himself 
into the sea when he saw his plan of vengeance in a 
great measure frustrated by the escape of Ulysses, 
whom the winds bore away in safety from the danger- 
ous coast. (Hygin., fab., 116.)—The obscure and 
curious legend related by Apollodorus (2, 1, 5) is 
thought by many to have reference to this Nauplius. 
It assigns him a different end. According to this 
version of the story, Nauplius attained a great age, 
and passed his time on the sea, lamenting the fate of 
those who were lost on it. At length, through the 
anger of the gods, he himself met with the same fate 
which he deplored in others. (Heyne, ad Apollod., I. c.) 

Navportus, a town of Pannonia, on a river of the 
same name, now Over (Upper) Laybach. (Vell. Pat., 
2, 110.—Plin., 3, 18.— Y'acit., Ann., 1, 20.) 

Nausicia, daughter of Alcinoiis, king of the Phe- 
acians. She met Ulysses shipwrecked on her father’s 
coast, and gave him a kind reception. (QOd., 6, 17, 
seqq:) 

Navstatamus, I. a port and harbour in Sicily, at 
the mouth of the river Cacyparis, below Syracuse ; 
now Asparanetto. (Cluv., Sic. Ant., p. 97. — Ret- 
chard, Thes. Topogr.)—Il. A village and anchoring- 
place of Cyrenaica, between Erythron and Apollonia. 
(Mela, 1, 8.)—III. An anchoring-place on the coast 
of the Euxine, in Asia Minor, about 90 stadia from 
the mouth of the Halys: it is supposed by some to 
have been identical with the Ibyra or Ibora of Hiero- 
cles (p. 701). D'Anville gives Balireh-as the mod- 
ern name; but Reichard, Kupri Aghzi. (Arrian, 
Peripl., Huds., G. M., 1, p. 16.) 

Naxos, I. a town of Crete, celebrated for produ- 
cing excellent whetstones. (Pind., Isthm., 6, 107. 
—WNSchol. ad Pind., l. c.}—II. The largest of the Cyc- 
lades, lymg to the east of Paros, in the AZgean Sea. 
It is said by Pliny (4, 12) to have borne the several 
names of Strongyle, Dia, Dionysias, Sicilia Minor, 
and Callipolis. ‘The same writer states that it was 
75 miles in circuit, and twice the size of Paros. It 
was first peopled by the Carians (Steph. Byz., s. v. 
Nafoc), but afterward received a colony of Ionians 
from Athens. (Herod., 8, 46.) The failure of the 
expedition undertaken by the Persians against this 
island, at the suggestion of Aristagoras, led to the 
revolt of the Ionian states. (Herod., 5,28.) At this 
period Naxos was the most flourishing of the Cycla- 
des ; but, not long after, it was conquered by the Per- 
sian armament under Datis and Artaphernes, who de- 
stroyed the city and temples, and enslaved the inhab- 
itants. (Herod.,6,96.) Notwithstanding this calam- 
ity, the Naxians, with four ships, joined the Greek fleet 
assembled at Salamis (Herod., 8, 46), and yet they 
were the first of the confederates whom the Athenians 
deprived of their independence. (Thucyd., 1, 98, 137.) 
It appears from Herodotus (1, 64) that they had al- 
ready been subject to that people in the time of Pi- 
sistratus. Naxos was farther celebrated for the wor- 
ship of Bacchus, who is said to have been born there. 
(Virg., Zin., 3, 125.— Hom., Hymn in Apoll., 44.— 
Pind., Pyth., 4, 156.—Apollod., 1, 7, 4.) The prin- 
cipal town was also called Naxos.—The modern 
name of the island is Nazia. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 3, p, 408.) Mr. Hawkins gives the longest di- 
ameter of the island, according to the Russian chart, 
t eighteen miles, and its breadth about twelve. 
ce’s Travels, vol. 6, p. 112, London ed.) Dr. 
of Naxos, that its inhabitants are 
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still great votaries of Bacchus. Olivier speaks in in- 
ferior terms of the present Naxian wine, adding that 
the inhabitants know neither how to make nor preserve 
it. Dr. Clarke, on the contrary, observes that the 
wine of Naxos maintains its pristine celebrity, and 
that he thought it excellent. Naxos is said to have 
no ports for the reception of large-sized vessels, and 
has therefore been less subject to the visits of the 
Turks. Dr. Clarke states that, when he visited the 
island, he was told that there was not a single Moham- 
medan in it, and that many of the inhabitants of the 
interior had never seen a ‘Turk. The produce of the 
island consists at present of wines, wheat, barley, oil, 


anges, lemons, peac , which 1 - 
oranges, lemons, peaches, figs, cheese, which is ex 


ported to Constantinople, cotton, honey, and wax. 
The vintage was one year so abundant, that the peo- 
ple were obliged to pour their wines into the cisterns 
of the Capuchins. (Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 6, p. 
168, Am. ed.)—III. A city on the eastern side of 
Sicily, situate on the southern side of Mount Taurus, 
and looking towards Catana and Syracuse. It was 
founded by a colony from the island of Naxos, one 
year before the settlement of Syracuse (Ol. 17, 3), 
and at the same time, consequently, with Crotona in 
Italy. (Thucyd., 6, 3.— Scymnus, v. 276.) The 
colony. was a powerful one, and the rapid growth of 
the new state is clearly shown by the early founding 
of Zancle or Messana. Naxos, however, not long af- 
ter this, fell under the sway of Hippocrates, tyrant of 
Gela. (Herod., 7, 154.) But it soon recovered its 
freedom, waged a successful contest with Messana, 
and appeared subsequently as the ally of the Athe- 
nians against Syracuse, the rapid increase of this city 
having filled it with apprehensions for its own safety. 
At a still later period, Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, 
destroyed the city (Diod., 14, 15.— Ol. 94, 2), but 
the old inhabitants, together with some new-comers, 
afterward settled in the immediate vicinity, and found- 
ed Tauromenium. (Vzd. Tauromenium.) 

Nazianzus, a city of Cappadocia, in the southwest- 
ern angle of the country, and to the southeast of Ar- 
chelais. This place derives all its celebrity from 
Gregory, the distinguished theologian, who was born 
at Arianzus, a small village in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but who was promoted to the bishopric of 
Nazianzus. (Niceph., Call., 14, 39.— Philostorg., 
ap. Suid., s. v. Tpyyéptoc.) Nazianzus is assigned 
by Hierocles to Cappadocia Secunda. The Itinera- 
ries remove it 24 miles from Archelais. (Cramer’s 
Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 114.) 

Nezruvs, a river of Bruttium, rising to the north- 
east of Consentia, and falling into the Sinus Taren- 
tinus above Crotona. It is now the Nieto. This 
stream wes said to have derived its name from the 
circumstance of the captive Trojan women having 
there set fire to the Grecian fleet (vaic, aifw); a cir- 
cumstance alluded to by many of the ancients, but 
with great diversity of opinion as regards the scene of 
the event. The use which Virgil has made of this 
tradition is well known. (Strabo, 262.— Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 391.) 

Neapotis, a celebrated city of Campania, on the 
Sinus Crater, now Naples, or, in Italian, Napoli. In- 
numerable accounts exist relative to the foundation 
of this celebrated place; but the fiction most preva- 
lent seems to be that which attributed it to the Siren 
Parthenope, who was cast upon its shores, and from 
whom it derived the name (Parthenope) by which 
it Is usually designated in the poets of antiquity. 
(Lycophr., 717.— Dionysius Periegetes, 357.— Sil. 
Ital., 12, 33.) According to Strabo, the tomb of this 
pretended foundress was shown there in his time. 
(Strab., 246.)—Hercules is also mentioned as founder 
of Neapolis by Oppian and Diodorus Siculus (ap. 
Tzetz. ad Lycophr., |. c.\—We find also considerable 
variations cetahat may be regarded as the historical 
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account of the origin of Neapolis. Scymnus of Chios 
mentions both the Phoceans and Cumezans as its 
founders, while Stephanus of Byzantium names the 
Rhodians. But by far the most numerous and respect- 
able authorities attribute its foundation to the Cuma- 
ans, a circumstance which their proximity renders high- 
ly probable. (Strabo, 246.—Livy, 8, 22.—Vell. Pa- 
zerc., 1, 4.) Hence the connexion of this city with 
Eubeea, so frequently alluded to by the poets, and es- 
pecially by Statius, who was born here. (Stlv., 1, 2; 
3,5; 2, 2,&c.) A Greek inscription mentions a hero 
of the name of Eumelus as having had divine honours 
paid to him, probably as founder of the city. (Capa- 
cio, Hist. Nap., p. 105.) This fact serves to illustrate 
another passage of Statius. (Silv., 4, 8, 45.)— The 
date of the foundation ‘of this colony is not recorded. 
Velleius Paterculus observes only that it was much 
posterior to that of the parent city. Strabo seems to 
recognise another colony subsequent to that of the 
Cumzans, composed of Chalcidians, Pithecusans, and 
Athenians. (Sérad., 246.) ‘The latter were probably 
the same who are mentioned in a fragment of Timeus, 
quoted by Tzetzes (ad Lycophr., v. 732-37), as hav- 
ing migrated to Italy under the command of Diotimus, 
who also instituted a Aauradodgopia, still observed at 
Neapolis in the time of Statius (Sylv., 4, 8, 50). 
The passage of Strabo above cited will account also 
for the important change in the condition of the city 
now under consideration, which is marked by the 
terms Palwpolis and Neapolis, both of which are ap- 
plied to it by the ancient writers. It is to be noticed, 
that Palepolis is the name under which Livy men- 
tions it when describing the first transactions which 
connect its history with that of Rome, A.U.C. 429 
(Livy, 8, 23); while Polybius, speaking of events 
which occurred in the beginning of the first Punic 
war, that is, about sixty years afterward, employs only 
that of Neapolis (1, 51).—Livy, however, clearly al- 
ludes to the two cities as existing at the same time ; 
but we hear no more of Palepolis after it had under- 
gone a siege and surrendered to the Roman arms. 
According to the same historian, this town stood at 
no great distance frora the site of Neapolis, certainly 
nearer to Vesuvius, and in the plain. (Romanell, 
vol. 3, p, 530.) It was betrayed by two of its chief 
(Iav., 8, 
25.) Respecting the position of Neapolis, it may be 
seen from Pliny, that it was placed: between the river 
Sebethus, now if Fiume Madalona, and the small isl- 
and Megaris, or Megalia, as Statius calls it (Sylv., 2, 
2, 80), on which the Castel del Ovo now stands. 
(Plin., 3, 6.—Columella, R. R., 10.)—It is probable 
that Neapolis sought the alliance of the Romans not 
long after the fall of the neighbouring city; for we 
find that they were supplied with ships by that town 


_ in the first Punic war, for the purpose of crossing over 


into Sicily. (Polyd., 1, 51.) At that time we may 
suppose the inhabitants of Neapolis, like those of 
Cume, to have lost much of their Greek ‘character, 
from being compelled to admit the Campanians into 
their commonwealth; a circumstance that has been 
noticed by Strabo (246), In that geographer’s time, 
however, there still remained abundant traces of their 
first origin.’ Their gymnasia, clubs, and societies 
were formed after the Greek manner. Public games 
were celebrated every five years, which might rival in 
celebrity the most famous institutions of that nature 
in Greece ; while the indolence and luxury of Grecian 
manners were also very prevalent, and allured to Ne- 
apolis many a Roman, whose age and temperament 
inclined him to alife of ease. (Ovid, Met., 15,711. 
—RHor., Epod., 5, 24, 3.— Sil. Ital., 12, 31.— Stat., 
Silv., 3, 5, 85.) Claudius and Nero seem to have 
shown a’like predilection for Neapolis as a residence. 
(Tacit., Ann., 15, 53.—Id., 16, 10.) The epithet of 


 docta, applied to this city by Martial (5, 79), proves 
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that literature continued to flourish here in his time. 
—Among other superstitions, we learn from Macro- 
bius (Sat. 1, 18), that the people of Neapolis wor- 
shipped the sun, under the image of a bull with a hu- 
man face, which they called Hebon. This fact is 
confirmed by numerous coins, and also by an inscrip- 
tion which has come down to us. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Italy, vol. 2, p. 168, seqq.) 

_ Nearcuus, a celebrated naval commander in the 
time of Alexander the Great. He was a native of 
Crete, and one of the friends of Alexander in early 
life, sharing with the young prince the disgraces in- 
curred during the reign of Philip. When Alexander 
had subdued the empire of Darius, he sent Nearchus 
on a voyage of discovery, from the mouth of the Hy- 
daspes down the Indus, and from the embouchure of 
the Indus to the Euphrates, along the coast of Gedro- 
sia, Carmania, and Persia. The narrative of this 
voyage has been preserved to us by Arrian, who pro- 
fesses to give an extract from the journal of Nearchus. 
It is contained in his Indica. The authenticity of the 
account has been questioned by Hardouin and Dod- 
well, but is fully established by Sainte-Croix (Examen 
Critique des Historiens d’ Alexandre), Gossellin (Re- 
cherches sur la Geographie Ancienne), and Vincent 
(Voyage of Nearchus, Lond., 1807.— Commerce and 
Namgation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean, vol. 
1). It must be confessed, however, that the three 
writers just mentioned differ in other respects as re- 
gards this celebrated voyage. Gossellin thinks, for 
example, that all the statements made by Nearchus 
can be rigorously confirmed by modern geography. 
Vincent, on the other hand, supposes that the defect- 
ive system of the ancients must necessarily have in- 
troduced into the narrative of the Greek commander 
many errors and contradictions. Sainte-Croix, again, 
is deserted by his usual good sense and judgment 
when he assigns to the expedition of Nearchus no 
other motive but the foolish ambition of Alexander. 
If this had been the case, why would Nearchus haye 
kept a journal so full of nautical and geographical ob- 
\servations 1—Nearchus was recompensed by Alexan- 
der with a golden crown, which the monarch placed 
upon his head. A new route was marked out. Al- 
exander was to undertake an expedition against Ara- 
bia, and Nearchus and his fleet were to accompany 
him, and to coast the Arabian shore; but the death of 
the monarch put an end to the design. _ After the de- 
cease of Alexander, Nearchus, who had obtained the 
prefecture or satrapy of Pamphylia and Lycia, exerted 
himself, but to no purpose, to secure the throne of Al- 
exander to Hercules, son of Barsine.—He also wrote a 
history, or historical memoirs of the reign of Alexan- 
der; but of this work the title alone remains. The 
voyage of Nearchus, besides being contained in the 
common text of Arrian, may be found in Hudson’s 
Geographi Minores Greci, vol. 1. It appeared also 
in 1806, from the Vienna press, under the title of Ne- 
apyov mepitAode éx Tod ’Appavod. (Hoffmann, Lex. 
Bibliogr., vol. 3, p. 114.) 

Nexo, a mountain situate east of the river Jordan, 
and forming part of the chain of Abarim, north of the 
Dead Sea. The Israelites encamped at the foot of 
this mountain in the 46th year of their Exodus, and 
Moses, having executed the commission with which 
he was intrusted, and having pronounced his blessing 
-on the twelve tribes assembled to receive his last 
charge, ascended this mountain, from the summit of 
which, called Pisgah, he had a view of the Promised 
Land, into which he was not permitted to enter: on 
this mountain he soon. afterward died. Burckhardt 
supposes the Djebel Atiarous, about 15 miles north 
of the Arnon, and a little to the right of the route 
from Madeba to Araayr or Aroer, and which is the 
|highest point in the neighbourhood, to be Nebo. 

(Mansford’s Scripture Gazetteer, p. ee 2h 
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Nesrissa, or Coponta VENEREA NesRIssA, & town 
of the Turdetani, in Hispania Betica, northeast of Ga- 
des, and southwest of Hispalis. 
Labriza. (Strabo,.143.—Plin., 3, 3.) 

Nesropgs, a general name for the chain of mount- 
ains running through the northern part of Sicily. The 
Greek name is Nevpddy dpn. (Strabo, 274.— Sil. 
Ttal., 14, 234.) 

Necuo, a king of Egypt who endeavoured to open 
a communication, by means of a canal, between the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean. The attempt was 
abandoned, after the loss of 120,000 men, by order of 
an oracle, which warned the monarch ‘that he was 
working for the barbarian” (76 Papbapw abtov rpo- 
epyavecbat.—Herod., 2, 158). The true cause, how- 
ever, of the enterprise having been abandoned would 
seem to have been the discovery, that the water of the 
Arabian Sea stood higher than the sandy plains through 
which the canal would have to run. (Compare Arzs- 
tot., Meteorol., 1, 14.—Strabo, 804.)—A similar attempt 
was made, but with no better success, by Darius Hys- 
taspis: (Herod., 1. c.) Ptolemy Philadelphus at last 
accomplished this important work. An account of it 
is given by Strabo (804) from Artemidorus. _ (Com- 
pare Mannert’s remarks on Strabo’s statement, Geogr., 
vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 507, segg.)— This same Necho: is 
also famous in the annals of geographical discovery 
for a voyage which, according to Herodotus (4, 42), 
he caused to be performed around Africa, for the so- 

lution of the grand mystery which involved the form 
and termination of that continent. He was obliged 
to employ, not native, but Pheenician navigators, of 
whose proceedings Herodotus received an account 
from the Egyptian priests. They were ordered to sail 
down the Red Sea, pass through the Columns of Her- 
cules (Straits of Gibraltar), and so up the Mediterra- 
nean to Egypt; in other words, to circumnavigate 
Africa. The Pheenicians related, that, passing down 
the Red Sea, they entered the Southern Ocean; on 
the approach of autumn, they landed on the coast and 
planted corn; when this was ripe, they cut it down and 
again departed. Having thus consumed two years, 
they, in the third, doubled the Columns of Hercules 
and returned to Egypt. They added, that, in passing 
the most southern coast of Africa, they were surprised 
to observe the sun on their right hand; a statement 
which Herodotus himself rejects as impossible. Such 
is all the account transmitted to us of this extraordi- 
nary voyage, which has given rise to a learned and 
voluminous controversy. Rennell, in his Geography 
of Herodotus; Vincent, in his Periplus of the Eryth- 
rean Sea; and Gosselin, in his Geography of the An- 
cients, have exhausted almost every possible argu- 
ment; the first in its favour, the two latter to prove 
that it never did or could take place. To these last 
it appears impossible that ancient mariners, with their 
slender resources, creeping in little row-galleys along 
the coast, steering without the aid of a compass, and 
unable to venture to any distance from land, could 
have performed so immense a circuit. All antiquity, 
they observe, continued to grope in doubt and dark- 
ness respecting the form of Africa, which was only 
fully established several thousand years afterward by 
the expedition of Gama. On the other side, Rennell 
urges that, immense as this voyage was, it was en- 
tirely along a coast of which the navigators never re- 
quired to lose sight even for a day; that their small 
‘barks were well equipped, and better fitted than ours 
for coasting navigation ; and that these, drawing very 
little water, could be kept quite close to the shore, 
and even be drawn on land whenever an emergency 
The statement that, 
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to the south of the equator this must have really taken 
place, and that the historian’s unbelief arose entirely 
from his ignorance of the real figure of the earth. 
(Vid. Africa, p. 79, col. 1.) 

Necropo.is (from. vexpdc, “dead,” and méAuc, 
“‘city’’), the city of the dead; a name beautifully ap- 
plied to the cemeteries in the neighbourhood of many 
of the ancient cities, such as Thebes in Egypt, Cyrene, 
Alexandrea, &c. 

Necranesis, a king of Egypt, cousin to Tachos, 
and proclaimed king during the absence of the latter, 
with the Egyptian forces, in Pheenicia. He was sup- 
ported by Agesilaus, whom Tachos had offended by 
rejecting his advice. Aided by the Spartan king, 
Nectanebis defeated a competitor for the crown from 
Mendes, and was at last firmly established in his king- 
dom. Being subsequently attacked by Artaxerxes 
Ochus, who wished to reduce Egypt once more under 
the Persian sway, he met with adyerse fortune, and 
fled into ASthiopia, whence he never returned. Nec- 
tanebis was the last king of Egypt of the Egyptian 
race. (Plut., Vit. Ages.—Diod. Sic., 15, 92.—ZId., 
16, 48, segg.)— As regards the variations in the or- 
thography of the name, consult Wesselung, ad Diod. 
Sic. 15, 92. 

Ne evs (two syllables), I. a son of Neptune and 
Tyro. He was brother to Pelias, with whom he was 
exposed by his mother, who wished to conceal her frail- 
ty from her father. They were preserved and brought 
to Tyro, who had then married Cretheus, king of Iol- 
chos. After the death of Cretheus, Pelias and Neleus 
contended for the kingdom, which belonged of right 
to Aison, the son of the deceased monarch and Tyro. 
Pelias proved successful, and Neleus departed with a 
body of followers into the Peloponnesus. (Dvod.-Sic., 
4, 68.) Here he founded Pylos in Messenia, and, 
marrying Chloris, daughter of Amphion, became the 
father of twelve sons, the oldest of whom was Peri- 
clymenus, the youngest Nestor, and of one daughter, 
named Pero. (Diod.,l.c.) When Hercules attacked 
Pylos, he killed Neleus and all his sons but. Nestor, 
who was then a child, and. reared among the Gereni- 
ans. (Hom., Il., 11, 690.—Hes., ap. Schol. ad Apoll. 
Rhod., 1, 156.—Apollod., 1, 9, 8, segg.) Neleus had 
promised his daughter in marriage to him who should 
bring to Pylos the cows of Tyro, detained by Iphiclus. 
Bias was the successful suitor; for an account of 
which legend, consult the article Melampus.—II. A 
disciple of Theophrastus, to whom that philosopher 
bequeathed the writings of Aristotle. (Vad. Apel- 
licon.) seta 
_ Nemauvsvus, an important city of Gallia Narbonensis, 
next in rank to Narbo. It was situate on the main 
route from Spain to Italy, and was the capital of the 
Arecomici. It is now Nismes, and is famed for its 
remains of antiquity. (Mela, 2, 5.—Plin., 3, 4.) 

Nema (Neyvéa),a city of Argolis, to the northwest 
of Mycene, celebrated as the haunt of the lion slain by 
Hercules, and the spot where triennial games were 
held in honour of Archemorus, or Opheltes, son of Ly- 
curgus, king of Nemea. (Apollod., 3, 6, 3.—Hygin., 
fab., 74.—Id., fab., 273.) The games were solem- 
nized in the grove of Molorchus, who was said to have 
entertained Hercules when he came to Nemea in pur- 
suit of the lion. (Apollod., 2, '7.)\—We know from. 
Polybius and Livy, that the Nemean games continued 
to flourish in the reign of Philip, son of Demetrius 
(Polyb., 2,7, 4.—Id., 5, 101, 6.— Livy, 27, 30.— 
Strabo, 377); but we may infer, that in the time of 
Pausanias they had fallen into great neglect, from the 
slight mention he has made of their solemnization (2, 
15). The ruins of Nemea are to be seen near the 
modern village of Kutchumadi. (Cramer's Ancient 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 284, segg.)—The Nemean games, 
though, like the Olympic and Isthmian, originally an- 
te-Doric, became subsequently Doric in their charac- 
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ter. They were celebrated under the presidency of | Pausanias says, that this statue was the work of Phid- 


the Corinthians, Argives, and inhabitants of Cleone 
(Arg. ad Pind., Nem., 3.—Compare_ Pausan., 2, 14, 
2); but in later times they appear to have been entirely 
under the management of the Argives. (Livy, 34, 
41.) They are said to have been celebrated every 
third year; and sometimes, as we learn from Pau- 
sanias, in the winter. (Pausan., 2, 15, 2:—Id., 6, 
16, 4.) The crowns bestowed on the victors were of 
parsley, since these games were originally funeral ones, 
and since it was customary to lay chaplets of parsley 
on the tombs of the dead. (Wachsmuth, Gr. Antiq., 
vol. 1, p. 163, Eng. transl.) 

Nemestinus (Marcus Aurelius Olympius), a Latin 
poet, a native of Carthage, who flourished about 280 
A.D. . Few particulars of his life are known. His 
true family name was Olympius; that of Nemesianus, 
by which he is commonly cited, indicates probably that 
his ancestors were residents of Nemesium, a city of 
Marmarica. Vopiscus, in his life of Numerian (who 
was clothed with the imperial purple A.D. 282), in- 
forms us that Nemesianus had a poetical contest with 
this prince, but was defeated. It is possible that Ne- 
mesianus may have been a kinsman of his; at least, 
the Emperor Carus, and his two sons, Carinus and Nu- 
merianus, bear, like our poet, the prenomen of Marcus 
Aurelius. Vopiscus also states that Nemesianus com- 
posed Haliewtica, Cynegetica, and Nautica, and gained 
all sorts of crowns (‘‘omnzbus coronis illustratus emaicu- 
it,” according to the felicitous emendation of Casau- 
bon). So that, whatever opinion may be formed of his 
merits by modern critics, it is certain that the emperor's 
triumph over him was by no means lightly esteemed by 
his contemporaries. We have only one of the three 
poems, of which the historian speaks, remaining, name- 
ly, that entitled Cynegetica, the subject of which is the 
chase, together with some fragments of the two others. 
The Cynegetica, or poem on hunting, consists of 325 
verses ; but the work is incomplete, either from havy- 
ing been left in that state by the poet himself, dr from 
a portion of it having been lost. The plan of the 
piece is entirely different from that of Gratius Faliscus. 
This latter treats in a single strain of all the species of 
hunting, and in a very succinct way; Nemesianus, on 
the contrary, appears to have treated of each kind of 
hunting separately, and in a detailed manner. In the 
first book, which is all that we possess, the poet speaks 
of the preparations for the hunt, of the rearing of dogs 
and horses, and of the various implements and aids 
which must be provided by the hunter. In this portion 
of his work, Nemesianus often gives spirited imitations 
of Virgil and Oppian. ‘Though the poem is not free 
from the faults of the age in whichiit was written, yet 
in point of correctness and elegance it is far before 
most contemporaneous productions.—Besides the Cyn-, 
egetica, and the fragments of the other two poems that 
have been mentioned (which some, however, assign to 
a different source), we have a small poem in honour of 
Hercules, and two fragments of another poem on fowl- 
ing, “ De Aucupio.” The best edition of the remains 
of Nemesianus is that given by Wernsdorff in the first 
volume of his Poete Latini Minores. (Schill, Hist. 
Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 33, segqg.—Bahr, Gesch. Rom. 
Lit., vol. 1, p: 211.) 

Nemesis, a female Greek divinity, who appears to 
have been regarded as the personification of the right- 
eous anger of the gods. She is represented as inflex- 
tbly severé to the proud and insolent. (Pausan., 1, 
33, 2.) According to Hesiod, she was the daughter 
of Night. (Theog., 223.—Compare Pausanias, 7, 5, 
1.) There was a celebrated temple sacred to her at 


Rhamnus, one of the boroughs of Attica, about sixty 


stadia distant from Marathon. In this temple there 
was a statue of the goddess, made from a block of Pa- 


tian marble, which the Persians had brought thither to | p | 
erect as a trophy of their expected victory at Marathon. | throughout his wo 
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ias (1, 33, 2, seg.); but Pliny ascribes it, to Agorac- 
ritus: and adds, that it was preferred by M. Varro to 
all other statues which existed. (Plin., 36, 4,3.) A 
fragment, supposed by some to be the head of this statue, 
was found in the temple of Rhamnus, and was pre- 
sented to the British Museum jn 1820. (Elgin and 
Phigaleian Marbles, yol. 1, p. 120; vol. 2, p. 123.) 
The inhabitants of Rhamnus considered Nemesis to 
be the daughter of Oceanus. (Pausan.,7,5,1.) The 
practice of representing the statues of Nemesis with 
wings was first introduced after the time of Alexander 
the Great by the inhabitants of Smyrna, who worshipped 
several goddesses under this name. (Pausan., 7, 5, 
1.—Id., 9,°35, 2.) According to a myth preserved 
by Pausanias, Nemesis was the mother of Helen by 
Jupiter ; and Leda, the reputed mother of Helen, was 
only, in fact, her. nurse (1, 33, 7); but this myth seems 
to have been invented in later times, to represent the 
divine vengeance which was inflicted on the Greeks 
and Trojans through the instrumentality of Helen. 
There was a statue of Nemesis in the Capitol at Rome; 
though we learn from Pliny that this goddess had no 
name in Latin. (Pliny, 28, 5.—Id., 11, 103.—En- 
cycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 16, p. 141.) 

Nemustus, a native of Emesa in Syria, and one of 
the ablest of the ancient Christian philosophers. Of 
his life very few particulars are known; and even the 
time when he lived is uncertain, though this is gener- 
ally supposed to have been during the reign of Theodo- 
sius the Great, towards the end of the fourth century. 
He became, in time, bishop of his native city. Neme- 
sius has been accused of holding some of Origen’s er- 
roneous opinions, but has been defended by Bishop 
Fell (Annot., p. 20, ed. Oxon., 1671), who however 
confesses, with regard to the pre-existence of souls, 
that “he differed from the commonly-received opinion 
of the church.” But it is as a philosopher and physi- 
ologist that Nemesius is best known, and his work 
Ilep? dbcewc avOpdrov, “ On the Nature of Man,” is 
one of the most accurate treatises of antiquity. Some 
writers (among whom we may mention Bishop Fell, 
Fabricius, and Brucker) have even supposed that he 
was acquainted with the circulation of the blood; but 
in the opinion of Freind (Hist. of Physic), Haller 
(Biblioth. Anat.), and Sprengel (Hist. de la Med.), he 
has no right whatever to be considered-as the au- 
thor of this discovery. The passage which has now 
given rise to the discussion is certainly remarkable : 
“The motion of the pulse,” says he, ‘‘ takes its rise 
from the heart, and chiefly from the left ventricle of it : 
the artery is with great vehemence dilated and con- 
tracted, by a sort of constant harmony and order. 
While it is dilated, it draws with force the thinner part 
of the blood from the next veins, the exhalation or va- 
pour of which blood is made the aliment for the vital 
spirit; but while it is contracted, it exhales whatever 
fumes it has through the whole body and by. secret 
passages, as the heart throws out whatever is fuliginous 
through the mouth and nose by expiration” (cap. 24, 
p. 242, ed. Matth.). There is another passage equally 
curious respecting the bile (cap. 28, p. 260; ed. Matth.), 
from which Nemesius is supposed to have known all 
that Sylvius afterward discovered with respect to the 
functions of the bile ; but his claim in this case is no 
better than the former, and, indeed, Haller and Sprengel 
both say that his physiology is not at all more perfect 
than that of Galen. But even if we cannot allow Ne- 
mesius all the credit that has been claimed for him, 
still, from his general knowledge of anatomy and phys- 
iology (which is quite equal to that of the professional 
men of his time), his acuteness in exposing the errors 
of the Stoics and the Manichees, the purity and ele~ 
gance of his style compared with that of his contem- —- 
poraries, and the genuine piety which shows ‘itself ¥ 
q rk, he has always aaa Hiab 6 
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in the list of ancient Christian philosophers. The best 
and most complete edition of Nemesius is that of Mat- 
thei, Hal. Magd., 1802, 8vo. Before the appearance 
of this, the edition of Fell, Ozon., 1671, 8vo, was 
most esteemed. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., yol. 16, p. 141, 


seqq.) 
Nemericum, a town of the Atrebates in Gaul, now 
Arras. (Vid. Atrebates.) ‘ 


Nemétes, a nation of northern Gaul, in the division 
called Germania Prima, lying along the banks of the 
Rhine, and between the Vangiones and Tribocci. 
Their chief city was Noviomagus, now Spire. Ac- 
cording to some, they occupied both banks of the 
Rhine, and their transrhenane territory corresponded 
in part to the Grand Duchy of Baden. (Tacit., Germ., 
28.—Ces., B. G., 1, 31.— Lemaire, Ind. Geogr. ad 
Cas., s. v.) 

Nemossus, the same with Augustonemetum and 
Claromontium, the capital of the Averni in Gaul, now 
Clermont. Strabo, from whom we obtain the name 
Nemossus, is thought by some to mean a different 
place from Augustonemetum. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
2; pt. 1, p. 117.) 

Neosute, I. a daughter of Lycambes, satirized by 
Archilochus, to whom she had been betrothed. (Vd. 
Lycambes.)—II. A young female to whom Horace 
addressed one of his odes. The bard laments the un- 
happy lot of the girl, whose affection for the youthful 
Hebrus had exposed her to the angry chidings of an 
offended relative. (Horat., Od., 3, 12.) 

Neoc#saréa, a city of Pontus, on the river Lycus, 
northwest of Comana. Its previous name appears to 
have been Ameria, and it would seem to have received 
the appellation of Neocesarea in the reign of Tibe- 
rius. In the time of Gregory Thaumaturgus, who 
was a native of this place, it is stated to have been the 
most considerable town of Pontus. (Greg. Neoc., 
Vit., p. 577.) It appears also, from the life of the 
same saint, to have been the principal seat of pagan 
idolatry and superstitions, which affords another pre- 
sumption for the opinion that it had risen on the found- 
ation of Ameria and the worship of Men-Pharnaces. 
Niksar, the modern representative of Neocesarea, is 
a town of some size, and the capital of a district of the 
same name, in the pachalic of Sirvas or Roum. (Cra- 
mer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 315, seq.)—II. A city on 
the Euphrates, in the Syrian district of Chalybonitis ; 
now, according to Reichard, Kalat el Nedsjur. 

Neon, the same with Tithorea in Phocis. (Ved. 
Tithorea.) 

NeonticHos, a town of /Molis, in Asia Minor, 
founded by the A®olians, as a temporary fortress, on 
their first arrival in the country, and thirty stadia dis- 
tant from Larissa. Pliny leads us to suppose that it 
was not on the coast, but somewhat removed from it; 
and we collect from a passage in the Life of Homer 
(9 11, seq.), that it was situate between Larissa and 
the Hermus. The ruins of this place should be sought 
for on the right bank of the Hermus, and above Gixzel- 
hissar, on the road from Smyrna to Bergamah. (Cra- 
mer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 151.) 

Neortotimus, I. son of Achilles and Deidamia. 
(Vid. Pyrrhus I.)—II. A king of the Molossi, father 
of Olympias, the mother of Alexander. (Justin, 17, 
3.)—IIL. An uncle of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, raised 
to the throne during the absence of the latter in Italy. 
Pyrrhus, on his return home, associated Neoptolemus 
with him in the government; but afterward put him 
to death on a charge of attempting to poison. (Plut., 
Vit. Pyrrh.)—IV. A captain of Alexander’s life-guards. 
After the death of that monarch he took part in the 
collisions of the generals, and was defeated, along with 
Cr. terus, and slain by Eumenes. (Plut., Vit. Hum.) 


eroines and other females celebrated in 
ch he entitled Navraxrcxé, in honour 


oet, a native of Naupactus, who wrote a_| 


NEP 
of his native city. (Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod., 2, 299, 


&c.) Others, however, make Carcinus to have been 
the author of this poeem.—VI. A native of Paros, who 
composed a work on Inscriptions (Iep? ’Exypaupd- 
twy), of which Atheneus makes mention (10, p. 454). 

Nepa, according to Festus, an African word, and 
equivalent to the Latin “‘szdus.” Cicero often em- 
ploys it in his translation of Aratus, and it occurs in 
Manilius (2, 32) and elsewhere. Plautus uses it (Ca- 
sin., 2, 8, 7) for Cancer, and Cicero (de Fin., 5, 15) 
for Scorpio. This latter writer, moreover, who, in his 
translation of Aratus, commonly employs Nepa in the 
sense of Scorpio, in one passage (vy. 460) uses it in 
the sense of Cancer. In Columella, also (11, 2, 30), 
Nepa occurs for Cancer, according to some, but per- 
haps with more correctness for Scorpio. (Compare 
Ideler, Sternnamen, p. 169.) 

Nerve or Nepérs, a town of Etruria, southwest of 
Falerii. Pliny (8, 5) calls it Nepet, and Sigonius con- 
tends for this being the true reading: but in all the 
ancient inscriptions which have been found here, it 
is written Nepete. In Strabo it is named Nepita. 
(Strab., 226.) The modern name is Nepi. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 233.) g 

NepuHELE, the first wife of Athamas king of Thebes, 
and mother of Phryxus and Helle. (Vid. Athamas.) 

Nepos, Cornetius, a biographical writer, who lived 
towards the end of the republic, and during the earlier 
part of the reign of Augustus. He is generally be- 
lieved to have been born at Hostilia (now Ostiglia), 
a small town situate on the banks of the Po, near the 
confines of the Veronese and Mantuan territories. The 
year of his birth is uncertain, but he first came to Rome 
during the dictatorship of Julius Cesar. He does not 
appear to have filled any public office in the state; but 
his merit soon procured him the friendship of the most 
eminent men who at that time adorned the capital of 
the world. Catullus dedicated to him the volume of 
poems which he had privately read and approved of 
before their publication. Nepos addressed one of his 
own works to Pomponius Atticus, with whom also he 
was on terms of intimacy. (Vit. Attici, 13.) He 
likewise obtained the esteem and affection of Cicero 
(Aul. Gell., 15, 28), who speaks of his writings with 
high approbation in one of his letters, and in another 
alludes with much sympathy to the loss which Nepos 
had sustained by the death of a favourite son. (Ep. 
ad Att., 16, 5 e¢ 14.) It farther appears that Cicero 
had frequently corresponded with him, for Macrobius 
quotes the second book of that orator’s epistles to Cor- 
nelius Nepos. (Sat., 2, 1.)—It is thus probable that 
some of our author’s works had been prepared, or were 
in the course of composition, previous to the death of 
Cicero; but they were not given to the public till early 
in the reign of Augustus, since Eusebius considers him 
as flourishing in the fourth year of that emperor (ap. 
Voss, de Hist. Lat., 1, 14). The precise period of 


his death is unknown, and it can only be ascertained 


that he survived Atticus, whose biography he writes, 
and who died in the 722d year of the city. Some 
chronological accounts extend his life till the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, but it is scarcely pos- 
sible that one who was a distinguished literary char- 
acter in the time of -Catullus could have existed till 
that epoch. Fabricius makes a curious mistake con- 
cerning the death of Cornelius Nepos, in saying that 
he was poisoned in 724 by his freedman Callisthenes, 
and inciting Plutarch’s Life of Lucullus as his author- 
ity for the fact. (Bzbl. Lat., 1,6.) The passage in 
Plutarch only bears, that C. Nepos had somewhere 
said that the mind of Lucretius had become impaired — 
in his old age, in consequence of a potion administered 
to him by his freedman Callisthenes. — Whether the 
Cornelius Nepos concerning whose life these circum- 
stances have been gleaned was the author of the well- 


known book entitled Vite se, lr 
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has been a subject, ever since the work was first print- 
ed, of much debate and controversy among critics and 
commentators. The dissension originated in the fol- 
lowing circumstances; A person of the name of Avmil- 
jus Probus, who lived in the fourth century, during the 
reign of Theodosius the Great, presented to his sover- 
eign a copy of the Vite Imperatorwm, and prefixed to 
it some barbarous verses, which left it doubtful whether 
he meant to announce himself as the author, or merely 
as the transcriber, of the work. These lines, being 
prefixed to the most ancient MSS. of the Vite Excel- 
lentiwm Imperatorum, induced a general belief during 
the middle ages that Aumilius Probus was himself the 
author of the biographies. ‘The Edztzo Princeps, which 
was printed by Janson in 1471, was entitled ‘* Prob: 
imilii Liber de Virorum Excellentium Vita.” All 
subsequent editions were inscribed with the name of 
fEmilius Probus, till the appearance of that of Lambi- 
nus in 1568, in which the opinion that Probus was the 
author was first called in question, and: the honour of 
the work restored to Cornelius Nepos. Since that 
time the Vite Excellentium Imperatorum have been 
usually published with his name ; but various supposi- 
tions and conjectures still continued to be formed with 
regard to the share that Aumilius Probus might have 
had in the MS. which he presented to Theodosius. 
Barthius was of opinion, that in this MS. Probus had 
abridged the original work of Nepos in the same man- 
ner as Justin had epitomized the history of Trogus 
Pompeius ; and in this way he accounts for some sole- 
cisms and barbarous forms of expression, which would 
not have occurred in the genuine and uncorrupted 
work of an Augustan writer. (Adversaria, 24, 18 ; 
25, 15.) Since the time of Barthius, however, this 
hypothesis, which divides the credit of the work be- 
tween Cornelius Nepos and Probus, has been generally 
rejected, and most commentators have adopted the 
opinion that Probus was mierely the transcriber of the 
work of Nepos, and that he did not mean to signify 
more in the lines which he prefixed to his MS. ‘They 
argue that it is clear, from a passage in the commence- 
ment of the Life of Pelopidas, that the work had not 
been reduced, as Barthius supposes, to a compendium, 
but had originally been written in a brief style and 


_ abridged form: ‘“ Vereor, si res explicare incipiam, 


non vitam ejus enurrare, sed historiam videar scribere : 
si tantum modo summas attigero, ne rudibus literarum 
Grecarum minus lucidé appareat, quantus fuerit alle 
vir. Itaque utrique ret occurram, quantum potero ; et 
medebor cum satietatr, tum ignorantia lectorum.” It 
is worthy of remark, that in some of the old MSS. of 
the “ Vite Imperatorum,” which furnished the text of 
the earlier editions, there is written at the end, ‘* Com- 
pletum est opus Aimilit Probi, Cornelii Nepotis,” as 
if the copyist had been in doubt as to the real author. 
—So far from admitting those solecisms of expres- 
sion for which Barthius thinks it necessary to account, 
Vossius chiefly founds his argument in favour of the 
classical authenticity of the work on that Augustan 
style, which neither Amilius Probus nor any other 
writer of the time of Theodosius could have attain- 
ed. A very recent attempt, however, has been made 
again to vindicate for Zimilius Probus the honour of 
the composition, in Rinck’s “ Saggio per restituire 
a milo Probo il libro di Cornelio Nepote.”—After 
allowing for the superior dignity of the office of tran- 
scriber in the age of Theodosius, compared with its 
diminished importance at the present day, it would 
seem that there is something more implied in the ver- 
ses of Probus than that he was merely a copyist ; and 
he must either have had a part in the composition, or, 


having discovered the MS., was not unwilling that he 
should have some share of the credit due to the au-_ 


“thor.—The Vite Imperatorwm, properly so called, con- 
tain the lives of nineteen Greek, one Persian, and two 


ee generals. It has been conjectured that 
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there was also a series of lives of Roman command- 
ers, but that these had perished before Amilius Pro- 
bus commenced his transcription. That Nepos at 
least intended to write these biographies, appears from 
a passage at the end of the life of Hannibal, in which 
he says, ‘‘It is now time to conclude this book, and 
proceed to the lives of the Roman generals, that, their 
exploits being compared with those of the Greeks, it 
may be determined which are to be preferred” (c. 13). 
That he actually accomplished this ‘task is rendered 
at least probable from the circumstance of Plutarch’s 
quoting the authority of Nepos for facts concerning 
the lives of Marcellus and Lucullus ; and it seems not 
unlikely that the sentence at the close of Hannibal 
may have suggested to that biographer the idea of his 
parallel lives.—The principles which Nepos displays 
in that part of the work which still remains are those 
of an admirer of virtue, a foe to vice, and a supporter 
of the cause of freedom. He wrote in the crisis of 
his country’s fate, and during. her last struggle for 
freedom, when despotism was impending, but when 
the hope of freedom was not yet extinguished in the 
breasts of the last of the Romans. The work, it has 
been conjectured (Harles, Introduct. in Lat. Rom., 
vol. 1, p. 367), was undertaken to fan the expiring 
flame, by exhibiting the example of such men as Dion 
and Timoleon, and by inserting sentiments which were 
appropriate to the times., In choosing the subjects of 
his biographies, the author chiefly selects those heroes 
who had maintained or recovered the liberties of their 
country, and he passes over all that bears no reference 
to this favourite theme. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that he does not display in a very enviable view 
the fate of those popular chiefs who defended or liber- 
ated their native land. The ‘ Invidia, gloria comes,” 
lighted on almost every Grecian hero ; and Miltiades 
and Themistocles ultimately received no better reward 
from the free Athenian citizens than Datames obtain- 
ed from the Persian despot.—With regard to the au- 
thenticity of his facts, Nepos has given us no informa- 
tion in his preface concerning the sources to which he 
resorted ; but in the course of his biographies he cites 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Theopompus, and Philistus, 
and also Dinon, to whose authority he chiefly trusted 
with regard to Persian affairs. (V2t. Conon, c. 5.) 
That he compared the different opinions of these his- 
torians on the same subject is evinced by a passage in 
his Alczbiades (c. 11) ; and it appears from another pas- 
sage, in his life of Themistocles, that when they dif- 
fered in their statement of facts, he had the good sense 
and judgment to prefer the authority of Thucydides 
(c. 9). Aulus Gellius rather commends his diligence 
in the investigation of facts (15, 28). But Pliny (5, 
1), on the other hand, censures both his credulity and 
haste. The investigations, moreover, of modern com- 
mentators have discovered many mistakes and incon- 
sistencies.in almost every one of his biographies. For 
example: 1. It was not the great Miltiades, son of 
Cimon, as Nepos erroneously relates, who founded a 
petty sovereignty in the Thracian Chersonese, but Mil- 
tiades the son of Cypselus, as the Latin biographer 
might have learned from Herodotus (6, 34), an author 
whom he never quotes, and scarcely appears to have 
consulted.—2, In the life of Phocion he has mistaken 
the Greek words éudvdAde tug (“a certain person of the 
same tribe’’) for a proper name, Emphyletus. It is be- 
lieved, however, by Tzschucke, that Phocion may have 


chad a friend of this name, since the same appellation 


occurs in Andocides. Without some excuse of this 
kind, Nepos’s knowledge of Greek becomes very sus- 
picious.-—3. In the life of Pausanias (c. 1) he con- 
ied together Darius and Xerxes ; Mardonius was 
the son-in-law of the former, and the brother-in-law of 
the latter.—4. He confounds the victory of Mycale, 
gained by Xantippus and Leotychides, with the naval 
battle gained by Cimon, nine years after, 1 the river 
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Eurymedon. (Vid. Mycale.)—5. In comparing the | Imperatorum ; for, in the first place, Atticus was not 
end of the second chapter and the commencement of |a military commander; and, secondly, Nepos dedi- 
the third of the life of Pausanias, with the clear and | cates the Vite Imperatorum to Atticus, while, in the 
circumstantial narrative of Thucydides (1, 180-134), | last chapters of the life of Atticus, he minutely re- 
we shall perceive that Nepos has violated the order of | lates the circumstances of his death. The old scholi- 
time, and confounded the events.—6. There is no less | asts are of opinion, that, along with the fragment on 
disorder in the third chapter of the life of Lysander. | the life of Cato the Censor, it had originally formed 
Nepos confounds two expeditions of this general into | part of a treatise by Cornelius Nepos which is now 
Asia, between which there elapsed an interval of sey- | lost, and which was entitled ‘‘ De Historicis Latinis.”’ 
enyears. (Compare Xen., Hist. Gr., 3,4, 10.—Dviod. | —The life of Atticus is much more curious and valu- 
Sic., 14, 13.)—7. In the second chapter of the life of | able than the biographies of the Greek generals. It is 
Dion, Nepos confounds the order of events. Plato | fuller, and it is not drawn, as they are, from secondary 
made three voyages to Sicily; the first in the time of |} sources. Nepos was the intimate friend of Atticus, 
Dionysius the Elder, who had him sold as a slave; | and was himself an eye-witness of all that he relates 
Dion was then only fourteen years old. At the time | concerning the daily occurrences of his life, and with 
of his second voyage, Dionysius the Elder was no lon- | regard to the most minute particulars of his domestic 
ger alive. It was during his third visit to the island | arrangements, even down to his household expenses. 
that the philosopher reconciled Dion and Dionysius the | As exhibiting the fullest details of the private life of a 


Younger. Finally, it was not. Dionysius the Elder, 
but the son, who invited Plato “magna ambitione.” 
—8. In the second chapter of the life of Chabrias, 


Roman (though a specimen, no doubt, highly fayoura- 
ble and ornamental), it is perhaps the most interesting 
piece of biography which has descended to us from an- 


utter confusion prevails. At the period when Nepos | tiquity.—Nepos appears to have been a very fertile 
makes Agesilaus to have gone on his expedition into | writer. Besides the lives of commanders and that of 
Egypt, this monarch was busily occupied in Beeotia; | Pomponius Atticus, he was the author of several 
and Nepos himself, in his life of Agesilaus, makes | works, chiefly of an historical description, which are 
‘po mention of this expedition. The king of Egypt | now almost entirely lost. He wrote, in three books, an 
who was assisted by Chabrias was Tachus, and not abridgment of the history of the world; and he had the 
Nectanebis.—9. Hannibal did not immediately march | merit of being the first author among the Romans who 
to Rome after the victory at Cannz, as Nepos in his | completed a task of this laborious and useful descrip- 
life of Hannibal (c. 5) states, but after having permit- | tion. Aulus Gellius mentions his life of Cicero (15, 
_ ted the spirit of his army to become corrupted in Cam- | 28), and quotes the fifth book of his work entitled Ez- 
. pania.—10. In the life of Conon (c. 1), he says that | emplorum libri (7, 18). He also composed a treatise 
this general had no share in the battle of ASgospota- | on the difference of the terms literatus and eruditus ; 
mos ; the contrary is proved by Xenophon. (Hist. | and, finally, a passage in the life of Dion informs us of 
Gr., 2, 1, 28.)—11. In the life of Agesilaus (c. 5) he} a work which Nepos wrote, De Historicis Grecis.— 
attributes to this king the victory at Corinth, which | While so many of his productions have been lost, and 
was due to Aristodemus, as Xenophom informs us| while it has been denied that he was the author of 
(Hist. Gr., 4, 2, 9).—Nepos is also charged with | some which he actually composed, others, by a strange 
being too much of a panegyrist, and with having giv- | caprice, have been attributed to him which he certain- 
en to his Lives the air rather of a series of professed | ly did not write. One of these is the,work De Viris 
eulogies than of discriminating and impartial biogra- | I//ustribus, now generally assigned to Aurelius Victor. 
phies. In fact, however, he selected the lives of those | Another is the book De Excidio Troje, whic pro- 
whoin he considered as most worthy of admiration ; 
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pl a to have been fully aware of the difference be- 
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orian prefect, and pillaged the city. He enjoyed his 
usurped power only twenty-eight days, at the end of 


ert gives the modern appellation as Bos 1 
Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 578.) 

the “Neprunivs Dux, an expression app 
or an extract of |(Epod., 9, 7) to Sextus Pompeius 

ent from the Vita styled himself the ’ b 
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had once held the command of the sea. (Dio Cass.,| usually black bulls, rams, and boar-pigs. — Neptune 


48,19.) Coins still exist of this Roman leader, bearing 
the effigy of Neptune, with the inscription Magnus 
Pius Imperator iterum; or this, Prefectus classis et 
ore maritime ex s.c. (Consult Rasche, Lex Rea 
WNum., vol. 6, col. 1676, segq.) 

Nerrinus or Neprumnus, the god of the sea, a 
Roman divinity, whose attributes are nearly the same 
as those of the Greek Poseidon (Ilocesdév). They 
will both, therefore, be considered in one and the same 
article. Neptune or Poseidon, the son of Saturn and 
Khea, and the brother of Jupiter and Juno, appears 
to have been one of the most ancient divinities of 
Greece; although, according to Herodotus (2, 50), he 
was not originally a Greek deity, but his worship 
was imported from Libya... This statement, however, 
on the part of the historian, cannot be correct. Nep- 
tune was the god of water in general, of the sea, the 
rivers, and the fountains, but he was more particular- 
ly regarded as the god of the sea, which he acquired in 
his share of the dominions of his father Safurn. His 
wife was Amphitrite, and their children were Triton 
and Rhode, or Rhodos, which last became the bride of 
Helius, or the Sun-god. A late legend said that Am- 
phitrite fled the love of the god, but that he came riding 
on a dolphin, and thus won her affection ; and for this 
service he placed the dolphin among the stars. (Hra- 
tosth., Catast., 31.— Hygin., Poet. Astron., 1, 17:) 
Neptune, like his brother Jupiter, had a numerous 
progeny by both goddesses and mortals. The fleet 
steed Arion was the offspring of the sea-god and Ce- 
res, both having assumed the equine form. Accord- 
ing to one account, the nymph Rhodos was his daugh- 
ter by Venus. (Heroph., ap. Schol. ad Pind., Ol.,’7, 
24.)—Neptune is said to have produced the horse in 
his well-known contest with Minerva for the right of 
naming the city of Athens. (Vid. Cecrops.) Accord- 
ing to some, we are to understand by this myth that 
the horse was imported into Greece by sea. But this 
explanation is far from satisfactory. It is difficult to 
give a reason for the connexion of Neptune with the 
horse ; but it is evident, from several passages in the 
Greek writers, that he was regarded as a kind of 
equestrian deity as well as the god of the sea. In the 
absence of a better explanation, we will give the one 
suggested by Knight. ‘The horse,” says this writer, 
“was sacred to Neptune and the rivers, and was em- 
ployed as a general symbol of the waters. Hence 
also it may have been assumed as one of the types of 
fertility, and may furnish a clew to the fable of Nep- 
tune and Ceres. Tt may also throw some light on the 
narrative of Pausanias, where he states (8, 24) that 
the Phigalenses dedicated a statue to Ceres, having 
the figure of a woman in every other part except the 
head, which was that of a horse ; atid that she held in 
one hand a dolphin, and in the other adove.” (Knight, 
Enquiry, &c., § 111, seqgg.— Class. Journ., vol. 25, 
p. 34, seqq.)—Besides his residence on Olympus, Nep- 
tune had a splendid palace beneath the sea at Ege. 
(Il., 13, 21.—Od., 5, 381.) Homer gives a noble de- 
scription of his passage from it on his way to Troy, 
his chariot-wheels but touching the watery plain, and 
the monsters of the deep gambolling around their king. 
His most celebrated temples were at the Corinthian 
Isthmus, at Onchestus, Helice, Troezene, and the 

romontories of Tenarum and Gerestus.— Neptune 
is represented, like Jupiter, of a serene and majestic 
aspect ; his form is exceedingly strong and muscular ; 
and hence “the chest of Neptune” (otépvov Tocesdd- 


wvoe, Il., 5, 479) is the poetic expression for this char- 


acteristic of the deity, which is illustrated by the noble 
~ fragment from the pediment of the Parthenon in the 
British Museum. He usually bears in his hand 
trident, the three-pronged symbol of his power ; the 
dolphin and other marine objects accomp: 
ages, The animals offered to hit cri 
Oe ar “py 
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y his im- | 


vere | tranquil and at rest. 


was not originally a god of the Doric race. He was 
principally worshipped by the Ionians, who were in 
most places a maritime people. In those Dorian cities, 
however, which acquired a love for foreign commerce, 
we find that the worship of Neptune extensively pre- 
vailed. (Muiiller’s Dorians, vol. 1, p. 417, seq., Eng. 
transl.) —The etymology of: the names Poseidon and 
Neptunus is doubtful. Poseidon is written in Doric 
Greek Poteidan (Morevdav), of which we have another 
example in the name of Potidea, written Poteidaia 
(Uorecdaia) in the inscription, now in the British 
Museum, on those Athenians who fell before this city. 
The name, according to some writers, contains the 
same root in the first syllable as we find in rord¢ and 
morauoc; and has the same reference, in all likelihood, 
to water and fluidity. (Miller, Proleg., p. 289.)— 
Neptunus, on the other hand, is derived by the Stoic” 
Balbus, in Cicero, from nando (N. D., 2, 26), an ety- 
mology which Cotta subsequently ridicules. (N. D., 
3, 24.) Varro deduces it from nuptu, because this 
god ‘“‘covers” (obnubit) the earth with the sea. (L. 
L., 4, 10.) This latter derivation, though approved 
of by Vossius (tymol., s. v. nupte), is no better than 
the former. We may compare the form of the word 
Nept-unus or Nept-wmnus with Port-umnus, Vert- 
umnus, and the word al-wmnus ; but the meaning or 
origin of the root Nept or Nep seems uncertain. It 
may, perhaps, be connected with the same root that is 
contained in the Greek virr-w, “to wet.” (Keight-— 
ley’s Mythology, p. 85, seqq.—Enicycl. Us. Knowl., . 
vol. 16, p. 146.) 
Nererpes (Nypnidec), nymphs of the sea, daughters 
of Nereus and Doris. They are said by most ancient 
writers to have been fifty in number, but Propertius 
makes them a hundred (3, 5, 33). The most celebra- 
ted of tem Amphitrite, the wife of Neptune ; 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles; Galatwa, Doto, &c. 
The worship of the Nereids was generally connected, 
as might be supposed, with that of Neptune. Thus, 
they were worshipped in Corinth, where Neptune was 
held in especial honour, as well as in other parts of 
Greece. (Pausan., 2, 1, 7, seqg.—Id., 3, 26, 5.—Id., 
5, 19, 2.) The Nereids were originally represented 
as beautiful nymphs; but they were afterward de- 
scribed as beings with green’ hair, and with the lower 
part of their body like that of a fish. (Plin., 9, 4.) 
Nereus (two syllables), a sea-deity, the eldest son of 
Pontus and Earth. (Hesiod, Theog., 233.) Though 


not mentioned by name in Homer, he is frequently 


alluded to under the title of thé Sea-elder (dAvo¢ 1 
pwr), and his daughters are called Nereids. Accord= 
ing to Hesiod, he was distinguished for his know]l- | 
edge and his love of truth and justice, whence he was 
termed an elder: the gift of prophecy was also assign- 
ed to him. When Hercules was in quest of the ap- 
ples of the Hesperides, he was directed by the nymphs 
to Nereus. He found the god asleep and seized him. 
Nereus, on awaking, changed himself into a variety ~ 
of forms, but in vain: he was obliged to instruct 
him how to proceed before the hero would release 
him, (Apollodorus, 2, 5.) He also foretold ‘to Par- 
is, when carrying away Helen, the evils he would 


‘bring on his country and family. (Horat., Od., 
15.) Nereus was married to Doris, one of the oces 


of the Ne- | 
nymphs, by whom he became the father e Ne. 
reids, already mentioned. (Keighiley’s etree 
p. 244. )—Hermann makes Napeve equivalent to Ne- 


fluus (vi; petv), and understands by the term the bot- 


tom of the sea. Hence, according to the same au-_ 
ority, Nereus is called “the aged one,” because he 
ever unchangeable ; he is called true, because the 
ttom of the ocean never gapes In fissures, so as to — 


| allow the waters to escape: and he is termed mild 
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an¢ ful, because the depths of ocean are ever 
and peaceful, | ( Hevmacitt Opus, bs ph 
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178.) 
Nereus from vdw, ‘to flow.” (Andeut., p. 180.) 
The best etymology, however, is undoubtedly that 
which traces the form Nypeve¢ to the old Greek term 
vnpov, “water,” which last may itself be compared 
with the Hebrew nahar.- The modern Greek vepor, 


“water,” is therefore a word of great antiquity. | 


(Compare Lobeck, ad Phryn., p. 42.) 

Neriros, the highest and most remarkable mountain 
in the island of Ithaca. (Hom., Od., 1, 21.—JU1., 2, 
632. —Virg., din., 3,270.) According to Dodwell, 
the modern name is Angi, which means “ lofty :” he 
observes, also, that the forests spoken of by Homer 
have disappeared: it is at present bare and barren, 
producing nothing but stunted evergreens and aro- 
matic plants. (Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 45.) 

Neritum, a town of Calabria, about five miles. to 
the north of Callipolis, (Plin., 3, 11.—Pzol., p. 62.) 
It is now Nardo. From an ancient inscription, cited 
by Muratori, it appears to have been a municipium. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 317.) 

Neriom, a promontory of Spain, the same with Ar- 
tabrum ;.now Cape Finisterre. 

Nero, Craupivs. Casar, the sixth of the Roman 
emperors, was born at Antium, in Latium, A.D. 37, 
nine months after the death of Tiberius. (Sueéon., 
Vit. Ner., c. 6.) He was the son of Domitius Ahe- 
nobarbus and Agrippina the daughter of Germanicus, 
and was originally named Lucius Domitius. After 
the death of Ahenobarbus, and a second husband, 
Crispus Passienus, Agrippina married her uncle, the 
Emperor Claudius, who gave his daughter Octavia in 
marriage to her son Lucius, and subsequently adopted 
him with the formal sanction of a Lex Curiata. (Tacit., 
Ann., 12, 26.) The education of Nero was carefully 
attended to.in his youth. He was placed under the 
care of the philosopher Seneca, and appears to 
have applied himself with considera erseverance 
to study. He is said to have made great progress 
in the Greek language, of which he exhibited a 
specimen in his sixteeenth year, by pleading in that 
tongue the rights or privileges of the Rhodians, and 
of the inhabitants of Ilium. (Sueton., Vit.. Ner., c. 
7.—Tacit., Ann., 12, 58.) At the death of Clau- 
dius (A.D. 54), while Agrippina, by soothings, flat- 
teries, and affected lamentations, detained Brittanicus, 
_ the son of Claudius and Messalina, within the cham- 
bers of the palace, Nero, presenting himself before 
the gates, was lifted by the guard in waiting into the 
covered coach used for the purpose of carrying in 
procession an elected emperor, and was followed by a 
multitude of the people, under the illusion that it was 
Britannicus. He entered the camp, promised a dona- 
tive’ to the cohorts, was saluted emperor, and pro- 
nounced before the senate, in honour of Claudius, an 
oration of fulsome panegyric composed by his precep- 
tor Seneca. Agrippina soon endeavoured to obtain 
the chief management of public affairs ; and her vin- 
_ dictive and cruel temper would have hurried Nero, at 
the commencement of his reign, into acts of violence 
and bloodshed, if her influence had not been counter- 
acted by Seneca and Burrus, to whom Nero had in- 
trusted the government of the state. Through their 


counsels the first five years of Nero’s reign were dis- 
tinguished by justice and clemency ; and an anecdote 
is related of him, that, having on one occasion to sign 
an order for the execution of a malefactor, he ex- 
claimed, ‘* Would that I could not write!” (Sueton., 
Vit. Ner., 10.) 


and that he constantly disre- 
|her requests. His neg- 
criminal love of Acte, 


Schwenck, on the other hand, derives the name 


He discouraged public informers, | 


NEKO. 


a woman of low birth, still farther widened the breach 
between him and his parent. She frequently address- 
ed him in the most contemptuous language ; remind- 
ed him that he owed his elevation solely to her, and 
threatened that she would inform the soldiers of the 
manner «in which Claudins’ had met his end, and 
would call upon them to support the claims of Bri- 
iannicus, the son of the late emperor. ‘The threats of 
his mother only served to hasten the death of Britan- 
nicus, whose murder. forms the commencement of 
that long catalogue of crimes which afterward dis- 
graced the reign of Nero. But while the manage 
ment of public affairs appears, from the testimony of 
most historians, to have been wisely conducted by 
Burrus and Seneca, Nero indulged in private- in the 
most shameless dissipation and profligacy. He was 
accustomed, in company with other young men of his 
own age, to sally into the streets of Rome at night, 
in order to rob and maltreat passengers, and even to 
break into private houses and take away the property 
of their owners. But these extravagances. were com- 
paratively harmless; his:love for -Poppzea, whom he 
had seduced from Otho, led him into more serious 
crimes. Poppa, who was ambitious of sharing the 
imperial throne, perceived that she could not hope to 
attain her object while Agrippina was alive, and, ac- 
cordingly, induced Nero to consent to the murder of 
his mother. ‘The entreaties of Poppea appear to 
have been supported by the advice of Burrus and Sen- 
eca; and the philosopher did not hesitate to palliate 
or justify the murder of a-mother by her son. (Tacit., 
Ann., 14, 11.— Quintil., 8, 5.)—In the eighth year 
of his reign, Nero lost his best counsellor, Burrus ; 
and Seneca had the wisdom to withdraw from the 
court, where his presence had become dishked, and 
where his enormous wealth was calculated to excite 
the envy even of the emperor. 
Nero divorced Octavia and married Poppa, and soon 
after put to death the former on a false accusation of 
adultery and treason. In the tenth year of his reign, 
A.D. 64, Rome was almost destroyed by fire. Of 


the fourteen districts into which the city was divided, . 


four only remained entire.. The fire originated at that 
part of the Circus which was contiguous to the Pala- 
tine and Celian Hills, and raged with the greatest fu- 
ty for six days and seven nights; and, after it was 
thought to have been extinguished, it burst forth again, 
and continued for two days longer. Nero appears to 
have acted on this occasion with the greatest liberal- 
ity and kindness; the city was supplied with provis- 


ions at a very moderate price ; and the imperial gar-. 


dens were thrown open to the sufferers, and buildings 
erected for their accommodation. But these acts of 
humanity and benevolence were insufficient to screen 
him from the popular suspicion. It was generally be- 
lieved that he had set fire to the city himself, and 
some even reported that he had ascended the top of 
a high tower in order to witness the conflagration; 
where he amused himself with singing. the Destruction 
of Troy. From many circumstances, however, it ap- 
pears improbable that Nero was guilty of this crime. 
His guilt, indeed, is expressly asserted by Suetonius 
and Dio Cassius, but Tacitus admits that he was not 
able to determine the truth of the accusation. In or- 
der, however, to remove the suspicions of the people, 
Nero spread a report that the Christians were the au- 
thors of the fire, and numbers of them, accordingly, 
were seized and put to death. Their execution sery- 
ed as an amusement to the people. Some were coy- 
ered with skins of wild beasts, and were torn to pie- 
‘ces by dogs; others were crucified; and several 


-| were smeared with pitch and other combustible ma- 


terials, and burned in the imperial gardens in the 

night: ‘ Whence,” says the historian, ‘pity arose for 

‘the guilty (though they deserved the severest punish- 

taents), since they were put to death, not for the pub- 
:@ < +? 


About the same time — 
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lie good, but to gratify the cruelty of a single man.” 
(Tacit., Ann., 15, 44.)—In the following year, A.D. 
65, a powerful conspiracy was formed for the purpose 
of placing Piso upon the throne, but it was discovered 
by Nero, and the principal conspirators were put to 
death. Among others who suffered on this occasion 
. were Lucan and Seneca; but the guilt of the latter 
is doubtful. In the same year Poppwa died, in con- 
sequence of a kick which she received from her hus- 
band while she was in an advanced state of pregnan- 
cy.—During the latter part of his reign, Nero was 
principally engaged in theatrical performances, and in 
contending for the prizes at the public games. He 
had previously appearéd as an actor on the Roman 
stage ; and he now visited in succession the chief cit- 
ies of Greece, and received no less than 1800 crowns 
for his victories in the public Grecian games. On 
his return to Italy he entered Naples and Rome as 
a conqueror, and was received with triumphal hon- 
ours. But while he,was engaged in these extrava- 
gances, Vindex, who commanded the legions in Gaul, 
declared against his authority; and his example was 
speedily followed by Galba, who commanded in Spain. 
The pretorian cohorts espoused the cause of Galba, 
and the senate pronounced sentence of death against 
Nero, who had fled from Rome as soon as he heard 
of the revolt of the pretorian guards. Nero, how- 
ever, anticipated the execution of the sentence which 
had been, passed against him, by requesting one of 
his attendants to put him to death, after making an 
ineffectual attempt to do so with his own hands. He 
died A.D. 68, in the 32d year of his age, and the 14th 
of his reign.—It is difficult to form’ a correct estimate 
of the character of this emperor. | That he was a li- 
centious voluptuary, and that he scrupled at’ commit- 
‘ting no crimes in order to gratify his lust. or strength- 
en his power, is sufficiently proved; but that he was 
such a monster as Suetonius and Dio have described 
him, may reasonably admit of a doubt. The posses- 


sion of absolute power at so early an age tended to 
call forth all the worst passions of human nature, 
while the example and counsels of his mother Agrip- 
pina must have still farther tended to deprave his 
mind. ~ Though he put to death his adoptive brother, 
his wife, and his mother, his character appears to have 
been far from sanguinary ; his general administration’ 
was wise and equitable, and he never equalled, in his 
worst actions, either the capricious cruelty of Caligula, 
or the sullen ferocity of Domitian. Nero was a lover 
of the arts, and appears to have possessed more taste 


than many of the emperors, who only resembled him | 


“In their profuse expenditure. The Apollo Belvidere 
is supposed by Thiersch (Epochen, &c., p. 312) and 
some other writers to have been made for this ein- 
peror. His government seems to have been far from 
unpopular. He was anxious to relieve the people 
from oppressive taxes, and to protect the provinces 
from the rapacity of the governors; and it may be 
mentioned as an instance of his popularity, that there 
were persons who’ for many years decked his tomb 
with spring and summer flowers, and that, in conse- 
quence of a prevalent rumour that he had escaped 
from death, several impostors at’ various times as- 
sumed the name of Nero, and gave no small trouble 

_to the reigning emperars, (Tucit., Hist., 1, 2.—Id., 
ib., 2, 8.—Sueton., Vit. Ner., 57.—Casaubon, ad Sue- 
ton., l. c.) . During the reign of Nero the Roman .em- 
pire enjoyed, in general, a profound state of peace. 
In the East the Parthians were defeated by Corbulo; 
and in the West, the Britons, who had risen in arms 
under Boadicea, were again reduced to subjection un- 
der Suetonius Paulinus. (Encycl. Us. Knovwl., vol. 
16, p. 147, seg.) —It may not be amiss, before con- | 
-eluding this article, to make some mention of Ne- 
ro’s celebrated ‘“‘Golden House” (Aurea Domus). 
The only description on record of this costly struc- 
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ture is that of Suetonius: “In nothing,” says this 
writer, ‘was Nero so ruinous as in building. He 
erected a mansion extending from the Palatine as far 
as the Esquiliw. At first he called it his ‘House of 
Passage,’ but afterward, when it had been destroyed 
by fire and restored again, he gave it the name of his 
‘Golden House.’ To form an idea of its'extent and 
magnificence, it may suffice to state the following par- 
ticulars. The vestibule admitted his colossal statue, 
which was 120 feet high: the building was on so 
large a scale, that it had a triple portico a mile long ; 
also, an immense pool like a sea, enclosed by build- 
ings presenting the appearance of towns. There were, 
moreover, grounds laid out for tillage and for vine- 
yards, and for pasturage and woods, stocked with a 
vast number of-every description of cattle and wild 
animals. In other respects, everything was overlaid. 


with gold, embellished with gems and with mother-of- — 


pearl. The ceilings of the banqueting-rooms were 
fretted into ivory coffers made to turn, that flowers 
might be showered down upon the guests, and also 
furnished with pipes for discharging perfumes. The 
principal banqueting-room was round, and by a per- 
petual motion, day and night, was made to revolve 
after the manner of the universe.” (Sueton., Vit. 
Ner., c. 31.) When the structure was completed, 
Nero is said to have declared ‘‘ that he at length had 
a house fit for a human being to live in” (se quasz 
hominem tandem habitare cepisse.— Sueton., l. c.). 
Various explanations have been given of the way in 
which the contrivance was effected in the case of the 
principal banqueting-room. Donatus makes it a hol- 
low globe, fixed inside a square room, and turning on 
its own axis; and he introduces the guests by a door 
near the axis, ‘‘ where there is the least motion !” 
(Donat., de Urb. Vet., lib. 3.--ap. Grev. Thes., vol. 
3, p. 680.) ‘Dr. Adam (Rom. Ant., p 491) thinks 


that the ceiling was made ‘to shift and exhibit new 


appearances as the different courses or dishes were 
removed ;” but this does’ not explain ‘“ the perpetual 
motion, day and night, after the manner of the uni- 
verse.” Nero’s architects, Severus and Celer, cer- 
tainly deserve the mention of their names. (Tacit., 
Ann., 15,42.) Tacitus remarks, that ‘ the gems and 
the gold which this house contained were not so 
much a matter of wonder (being quite common at that 
period) as the fields and pools ; the woods, too, in one 
direction, forming a kind of solitude; while -here, 
again, were open spaces with commanding views.” 
(Tacit., 1. c.)\—The house of Nero and the palace of 
the Caesars must not, however, be confounded. They 
were evidently two distinct things.. (T'acit., Ann., 15, 
39.— Burgess, Antiquities of Rome, vol. 2, p. 172, 
seq.)—IL. A Roman consul. (Vid. Claudius III.)— 
III. Cesar, son of Germanicus arid Agrippina. He 
married Julia, daughter of Drusus, the son of Tibe- 
rius. By the wicked arts of Sejanus he was banished 
to the isle of Pontia, and there put to death. (Tucit., 
Ann., 4,59, seq.— Sueton , Vit. Tib., 54.) 
Neronia, a name given to Artaxata by Tiridates, 
who had been restored to his kingdom by Nero. (Vid. 
Artaxata. ) eee ; 20. See 
Nerrosrica, I. a city of Hispania Betica, some 
distance to the west of Corduba. It was also called 
Concordia Julia, and is now Valera la Vieja. (P olyb., 
35, 2.—Ukert, Geogr., vol.-2, p. 381.) In Polybius 
it is written Epxé6ptxa by a mistake of the copyists, 
the N being omitted probably on account of the prece- 
ding ine ee eakeaneciap 
. 260. n D’Anville’s ma j } L 
P inin the limits of Lusitania.—II. A city of Hispania 
D ppp a a om at 
tween Bilbilis and Cesaraugusta. It 1s now. 
\dPiores, 2, 17.—Appian, 6, 50.—Itin. Ant. 
439.—Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 
Polyd., fragm., 35, 


400.) Casaubon (ad_ 


2) alters ‘Opré6prya into Nepré- Pear 
le oa 


(Compare Schweigh. ad Appian., 6, 48, 
this place is set down — 


tory of the Celtiberi, be- 
It is now Almunia. 
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6ptya, but incorrectly, since the place meant is probably 
the Areobriga of the Itinerary. As regards the termi- 
nation of the name Nertobriga, consult remarks under 
the article Mesembria. (Ukert, l. c.) 

Nerva, Marcus Coccris, the thirteenth Roman 
emperor, was born at Narnia, in Umbria, A.D. 27 ac- 
cording to Eutropius (8, 1), or A.D. 32 according to 
Dio Cassius (68, 4). His family originally came from 
Crete; but several of his ancestors rose to the highest 
honours in the Roman state. His grandfather Coc- 
ceius” Nerva, who was consul A.D. 22, and was a 
great favourite of the Emperor Tiberius, was one of 
the most celebrated jurists of his age. We learn from 
Tacitus that this individual put an end to his own 
life. (Ann., 6, 28.)—Nerva, the subject of the pres- 
ent sketch, is first mentioned in history as a favourite 
of Nero, who bestowed upon him triumphal honours, 
A.D. 66, when he was pretor elect. The poetry of 
Nerva, which is mentioned with praise by Pliny and 
Martial, appears to have recommended him to the fa- 
your of Nero. Nerva was employed in offices of trust 
and honour during the reigns of Vespasian and Titus, 
but he incurred the suspicion of Domitian, and was 
banished by him to Tarentum. On the assassination 
of Domitian, A.D. 96, Nerva succeeded to the sover- 
eign power, through the influence of Petronius Secun- 
dus, commander of the Praetorian cohorts, and of Par- 
thenius, the chamberlain of the palace. ‘The mild and 
equitable administration of Nerva is acknowledged and 
praised by all ancient writers, and forms a striking 
contrast to the sanguinary rule of his predecessor. 
He discouraged all informers, recalled the exiles from 
banishment, relieved the people from some oppressive 
taxes, and granted toleration to the Christians. Many 
instances of his liberality and clemency are recorded 
by his contemporary, the younger Pliny ; he allowed 
no senator to be put to death during his reign; and he 
practised the greatest economy, in order to relieve the 
wants of the poorer citizens. But his impartial ad- 
ministration of justice met with little favour from the 
Praetorian cohorts, who had been allowed by Domitian 
to indulge in excesses of every kind. Enraged at the 
loss of their benefactor and favourite, they compelled 
Nerva to deliver into their hands Parthenius and their 
own commander Petronius, both of whom they put to 
death, The excesses of his own guards convinced 
Nerva that the government of the Roman empire re- 
quired greater energy both of body and mind than he 
possessed, and he accordingly adopted Trajan as his 
successor, and associated him with himself in the sov- 
ereignty. Nerva died A.D. 98, after a reign of sixteen 
months and nine days, (Dio Cass., 68, 1, seqq.— 
Pliny, Paneg., c. 11.—Id. ib., c. 89.—Aurel. Vict., 
c. 12.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 16, p. 149.) 

Nervit, a warlike people of Belgic Gaul, whose 
country lay on both sides of the Scaldis or Scheldt, 
near the sources of that river; afterward Hainault and 
Nord. ‘Their original capital was Bagacum, now Ba- 


via; but afterward Camaracum (Cambray) and Tur- 


nacum (Tournay) became their chief cities towards 
the end of the fourth century. (Cas., B. G., 5, 39,.— 
Plin., 4, 17) ° 

Nests (is or idis), now Nisida, an island on the 
coast of Campania, between Puteoli and Neapolis, and 
within a short distance of the shore. . Cicero mentions 
it as a favourite residence of his friend Brutus. (Zp. 
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their fate. (Vid. Neleus.) Nestor succeeded his fa- 
ther on the throne of Pylos, and subsequently, thongh 
at a very advanced age, led his forces to the Trojan 
war, in which he particularly distinguished himself 
among the Grecian chiefs by his eloquence and wis- 
dom. Indeed, by the picture drawn of him in the 
Iliad, as well as by the description contained in the 
Odyssey, of his tranquil, virtuous, and useful life, it 
would appear that Homer meant to display in his char- 
acter the greatest perfection of which human nature is 
susceptible. The most conspicuous enterprises in 
which Nestor bore a part prior to the Trojan war, 
were, the war of the Pylians against the Elians, and 
the affair of the Lapithe and Centaurs, Some have 
also placed him among the Argonauts. Nestor mar- 
ried Eurydice, the daughter of Clymenus (according to 


others, Anaxibia, the sister of Agamemnon), and had — 


seven sons and two daughters. He returned in safety 
from the Trojan war, and ended his days in his native 
land.—Nestor is sometimes called the *‘ Pylian sage,” 
from his native city Pylos. He is also styled by Homer 
“the Gerenian,” an epithet cormmonly supposed to 
have been derived from the Messenian town of Gere- 
nia, in which he is said to have been educated (Heyne, 
ad Il., 2, 336), although others refer it to his advanced 
age (yjpac.—Compare Schwenck, Andeut., p. 181). 
Homer makes Nestor, at the time of the Trojan war, to 
have survived two generations of men, and-to be then 
living among a third. ‘This would give his age at about 
seventy years and upward. (Heyne, ad Il., 1, 250.) 
Nesrorius, a Syrian by birth, who became patriarch 
of Constantinople A.D. 428, under the reign of 'The- 
odosius If, He showed himself very zealous against 
the Arians and cther sects; but, after some time, a 
priest of Antioch named Anastasius, who had followed 
Nestorius to Constantinople, began to preach that 
there were two persons in Jesus Christ, and that the 
Word or divinity had not become man, but had de« 
scended on the man Jesus, born of the Virgin Mary ; 
and that the two natures became morally united, as it 
were, but not hypostatically joined in one person; and 
that, when Jesus died, it was the human person, and 
not the divinity, that suffered. This doctrine being 
not only not ‘discountenanced, but actually supported 
by Nestorius, was the origin of what is termed the 
Nestorian schism. Nestorius refused to allow to the 
Virgin Mary the title of Theotokos (Qcoréxoc), or 
Mother of God, but allowed her that of Christotokos 
(Xptororéxoc), or. Mother of Christ. He met, of 
course, with numerous opponents, and the controversy 
occasioned great disturbances in Constantinople. Cyr- 
ill, bishop of Alexandrea in Egypt, with his character- 
istic violence, anathematized Nestorius, who, in his 


pomed to by both parties, after some hesitation sent for 
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sia, and thence to the coast of Coromandel, where the 
Portuguese found a community of them at St. Thomé, 
whom they persecuted and compelled to turn Roman 
Catholics. (Doucin, Histoire du Nestorianisme, 1698. 
—Assemani, Biblioth. Orient., vol, 4.—Encyel. Us. 
Knowl., vol. 16, p. 155.) 

Nesrus (less correctly Nessus), a river of Thrace, 
forming the boundary between that country and Mace- 
donia in the time of Philip and Alexander. This ar- 
rangement subsequently remained unchanged by the 
Romans on their conquest of the latterempire. (S¢ra- 
bo, 331.—Liv., 45, 29.). Thucydides states that the 
river descended from Mount Iconius, whence the He- 
brus also derived its source (2, 96), and Herodotus 
informs us that it fell into the A°gean Sea near Ab- 
dera (7, 109.—Compare Theophrast., Hist. Pl., 3, 2). 
The same writer elsewhere remarks, that lions were 
to be found in Europe only between the Nestus and 
the Acheloiis of Acarnania (7, 126.—Pliny, 4, 11.— 
Mela, 2,3). In the middle ages, the name of this 
river was corrupted into Mestus; and it is still called 
Mesto, or Cara-sow (Black River), by the Turks. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 308.) 

Nevri, a Scythian race, who appear to have been 
originally established towards the head waters of 
the rivers Tyras and Hypanis (Dnezster and Bog). 
They appear also to have touched on the Bastarnian 
Alps, which would separate them from the Agathyrsi. 
(Herod., 4, 105.—Mela, 2, 1.—Plin., 4, 12.—Rennell, 
Geogr. of Herodotus, vol. 1, p. 112.) 

Nicava, I. a city of India, founded by Alexander in 
commemoration of his victory over Porus. It was 
situate on the left bank of the Hydaspes, on the road 
from the modern Atlock to Lahore, and just below the 
southern point of the island of Jamad. (Arrian, 5, 
9, 6.—Justin, 12, 8.—Curtius, 9, 4.—Vincent’s Peri- 
plus, p. 110.)—II. The capital of Bithynia, situate at 
the extremity of the lake Ascanius. Stephanus of 
Byzantium informs us, that it was first colonized by 
the Bottiei, and was called Anchore (’Ayyép7). 
Strabo, however, mentions neither of these circum- 
stances, but states that it was founded by Antigonus, 
son of Philip, who called it Antigonea. It subse- 
quently received the name of Nicwa from Lysimachus, 
‘in honour of his wife, the daughter of Antipater. 
(Strab., 565.) Nicea was built in the form of a 
square, and the streets were drawn at right angles to 
each other, so that froma monument which stood near 
the gymnasium, it was possible to see the four gates 
of the city. (Strab.,l.c.) At a subsequent period, 
it became the royal residence of the kings of Bithynia, 
having superseded Nicomedea as the capital of the 
country. Pliny the younger makes frequent mention, 
in his Letters, of the city of Nicea and its public 
buildings, which he had undertaken to restore, being 
at that time governor of Bithynia. (Ep., 10, 40.— 
Ib,, 10, 48, segg.) In the tirne of the Emperor Va- 
lens, however, the latter city was declared the metrop- 
olis. (Dio Chrysost., Orat., 38.) Still Nicwa re- 
mained, as a place of trade, of the greatest impor- 
tance ; and from this city, too, all the great roads di- 
verged into the eastern and southern parts of Asia Mi- 
nor. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 569, seqq-) 
Nicea was the birthplace of Hipparchus the astrono- 
mer (Suidas, s. v. “Immapyoc), and also of Dio Cas- 
sius.—The present town of Isnik, as it.is called by 
the Turks, has taken the place of the Bithynian city ; 
but, according to Leake, the ancient walls, towers, 
and gates are in tolerably good preservation. In most 
places they are formed of alternate courses of Roman 
tiles and large square stones, Manik lie cement of 
great thickness. The Turkish town, however, was 
never so large as the Grecian Nicwa, and it seems to 
have been almost entirely constructed of the remains 
of that city. 
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(Leake’s Journal, p. 10, seg.—Cra- | 
- er’s Asia Minor, ‘vol. ly p- 181.)—Nicea is famous | 
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in ecclesiastical history as the seat of the first and 
most important cecumenical council held in the Chris- 
tian church. It was convened by the Emperor Con- 
stantine for the purpose of settling the Arian contro- 
versy, after he had in vain attempted to reconcile 
Arius and Alexander, the leaders of the two opposing 
parties in that dispute. The council metin the year 
325 A.D., and sat probably about two months. It 
‘was attended by bishops from nearly every part of the 
East; few, however, came from Europe, and scarcely 
any from Africa, exclusive of Egypt. According to 
Eusebius, there were more than 250 bishops present, 
besides presbyters, deacons, and others. Some writers 
give a larger number. The account generally follow- 
ed is that of Socrates, Theodoret, and Epiphanius, 
who state that 318 bishops attended the council. It 
is uncertain who presided, but itis generally supposed 
that the president was Hosius, bishop of Corduba 
(Cordova) in Spain. Constantine himself was present 
at its meetings. ‘The chief question debated in the 
council of Nice was the Arian heresy. Eusebius of 
Cesarea proposed a creed which the Arian party 
would have been willing to sign, but it.was rejected 
by the council, and another creed was adopted as im- 
bodying the orthodox faith. The most important fea- 
ture in this creed is the application of the word con- 
substantial (éuoovctog) to the Son, to indicate the na- 
ture of his union with the Father; this word had been 
purposely omitted in the creed proposed by Eusebius. 
The creed agreed upon by the council. was signed by 
all the bishops present except two, Secundus, bishop 
of Ptolemais, and Theonas, bishop of Marmarica, 
Three others hesitated for some time, but signed at 
last, namely, Eusebius of Nicomedea, Theognis of Ni- 
cea, and Maris of Chalcedon. The council excom- 
municated Arius, who was immediately afterward ban- 
ished by the emperor. The decision of this council 
had not the effect of restoring tranquillity to the East- 
ern church, for the Arian controversy was still warmly 
carried on; but it has supplied that mode of stating 
the doctrine of the Trinity (as far as relates to the 
Father and the Son) in which it has ever since been 
received by the orthodox. ‘The time for the celebra- 
tion of Easter was also fixed by this council in fa- 
vour of the practice of the Western church. It also 
decided against the schism of Meletius. The only 
documents which have been handed down to us from 
this council are, jts creed, its synodical epistle, and its 
twenty canons.—The second council of Nice, held in 
the year 786, declared the worship of images to be 
lawful. (Lardner’s Credibility, pt. 2, c. 71.—En- 
cycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 16, p. 207.)—IIT. A city of 
Liguria, on the coast, one geographical mile to the east 
of the mouth of the Varus. It was situate on the 
river Paulon, now Paglione. Nicea was of Milesian 
origin, and was established in this quarter as a trading- 
place with the Ligurians. The Romans had no such 
inducement to establish themselves in these parts, and 
therefore, under the Roman sway, the city of Nicwa is 
seldom spoken of. The modern name is Niza, or, 
as we term it, Nice. (Plin., 3, 5.—Mela, 2, 5.) 


Nicanper, a physician, poet, and grammarian, of — 


whose life very few particulars are found in ancient 
authors, and even those few are doubtful and contra- 
dictory. Upon the whole, it seems most probable that 
he lived about 135 B.C. in the reign of Attalus III, 
the last king of Pergamus, to whom he dedicated one 
of his poems which is no longer extant. (Suidas.— 
Eudoc., ap. Villois., vol. 1, p- 308.— Anon. Script., 


Vit. Nicand.) His native place, as he himself informs 
us, was Claros, a town of Ionia, near Colophon, — 


“he is commonly called Colophonius (Cic., de 
pee Fer and he succeeded his father as heredi- 
tary priest of Apollo Clarius. (Eudoc., 1. ¢.-—Anon 2 


Vit.)—He appears to have been rather a voluminous — 
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have been preserved; but of all these we possess at 
present only two in a perfect state, with a few frag- 
ments of some of the others. Both are poems. One 
is entitled Onpcaxd (Theriaca), the other ’"AAesipapua- 
ka (Alexipharmaca).— The T'heriaca consists of near- 
ly 1000 lines in hexameter verse, and treats of the 
wounds caused by different venomous animals, and 
the proper treatment of each. It is characterized by 
Haller (Biblioth. Botan.) as “longa, incondita, et 
nullius fide farrago,” but still we occasionally find 
some curious passages relating to natural history. 
We have in it, for example, an exact, but rather long 
description of the combat between the ichneumon and 
serpents, whose flesh this quadruped eats with impu- 
nity. He speaks of scorpions, which he divides into 
nine species, an arrangement adopted by some modern 
naturalists. Then come some curious observations on 
the effect of the venom of various kinds of serpents, 
each differing ‘in the, appearances and symptoms to 
which it gives rise. Nicander thought he had discov- 
ered that the poison of serpents is concealéd in a 
membrane surrounding the teeth; which is, after all, 
not very far removed from the true state of the case. 
He describes a species of serpents, named o7), which 
always assumes the colour of the ground over which 
it moves. (Compare Pliny, 8, 35; Aristotle, Mirah. 
Auscult., c. 178; and Aslan, N. A., 16, 40.)_. Ni- 
cander is the first who distinguishes between the moth 
or night-butterfly, and that which flies by day, and he 
gives to the former the name of @dAava. He is one 
of the earliest writers also who mentions the sala- 
mander. This poem contains, too, a great number of 
popular fables, which were credited, however, at the 
time that Nicander wrote ; as, for example, that wasps 
are produced from horse-flesh in a putrid state, and 
bees from that of an ox. | He likewise states that the 
bite of the field-mouse is poisonous, and also that the 
animal dies if it should fall into a wheel rut, both 
which ‘circumstances are repeated by Pliny (8, 83) 
and lian (H. A., 2, 37).—The Alexipharmaca is 
rather a shorter poem, written in the same metre, and 
may be considered as a sort of continuation of the 
Theriaca. Haller’s judgment on this work is as se- 
vere as that.on the preceding. He says of it, ‘* De- 
scriptio viz ulla, symptomata: fusé recensentur, et 
magna farrago et icondita plantarum potissimum 
alexipharmacarum subjicitur.” Among the poisons 
of the animal kingdom he mentions the cantharis of 
the Greeks, which is not the Lytta Vesicatoria, but 
Meloé Clichoru. We speaks also of the buprestis 
(Carabus Bucidon) ; of the blood of a bull; of coag- 
ulated milk in the stomach of mammiferous animals ; 
of the leech (hirwdo venenata); and of a species of 
gecko (caAauavdpa). Among the vegetable poisons 
we find the aconite, coriander (which has sometimes 
been fatal in Egypt), the hemlock, colchicum, henbane, 
and the different species of fungi, the growth of which 
Nicander attributes to fermentation. Of mineral poi- 
sons he mentions only white lead, a carbonate of lead 
and litharge, or protoxide of lead.—To counterbal- 
ance, in some degree, Haller’s unfavourable opinion of 
Nicander’s extant works, it ought in justice to be sta- 
ted, that his knowledge of natural history appears to 
be at least equal to that of other writers of his own or 
even a later age, while on the subject of poisons he 
was long considered a great authority. - Galen several, 
times quotes him; and. Dioscorides, Aétius, and Jo- 
hannes Actuarius have borrowed from him largely.— 
“ Nicander’s general treatment of cases,” observes 
Dr. Adams, “in as far as my knowledge and experi- 


ed. Thus, he states that poison is most 
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his acquaintance with the fact that the vessels absorb 
most readily when in an empty state. This doctrine, 
which has been revived of late years by a celebrated 
French experimentalist as a new discovery, is alluded 
to not only by our author, but more fully by Celsus, 
Dioscorides, Paulus ASgineta, Avicenna, Avensoar, 
and Averrhoes. It was, no doubt, from his knowledge 
of this principle, that Nicander has nowhere recom- 
mended general bleeding, lest, by emptying the ves- 
sels, the absorption and its distribution over the sys- 
tem should be promoted. Hence subsequent writers 
on Toxicology, such, for example, as Paulus Aigineta 
and Avicenna, only approve of bleeding when the poi- 
son is diffused over the hody; and a very late author- 
ity, Dr. Paris, is at great pains. to enforce the impro- 
priety ef venesection in the early stages before absorp- 
tion has taken place.—Nicander recommends cupping 
and the actual cautery as preservatives from absorption 
in cases of poisoned wounds, and both these modes of 
practice have been revived of late years with great en- 
comiums. The application of leeches to the vicinity 


of the wound, though not generally had recourse to ~ 


now, seems-a remedial measure deserving of trial —In 
a word, the great merit of his practice is, that his rem- 
edies appear to have been administered upon gener- 
al principles, and that he did not put much trust in 
specifics. Of many of his medicines, indeed, no one 
nowadays can speak from personal experience, and it 
seems but reasonable to judge of them in the indulgent 
manner that Socrates did respecting the obscurer part 
of the philosophical system of Heraclitus: * What I 
do understand of it,’ said he, with becoming modesty, 
‘I. find to be admirable, and therefore I take it for 
granted that what I do not understand is equally so.’” 
—With respect to Nicander’s merits as a:poet, the 
most opposite opinions are to be found in both ancient 
and modern writers. In the Greek Anthology, Colophon 
is congratulated for being the birthplace of Homer and 
Nicander (vol. 3, p. 270, ep. 567, ed. Brunck.). Cice- 
ro, in alluding to his ‘* Georgics,” a poem not now ex- 
tant, praises the poetical manner in which he treats a 
subject of which he was entirely ignorant (de Orat., 
1, 16); while Plutarch, on the other hand, says that 
the Theriaca only escapes being prose because it is 
put into metre, and will not allow it: to be called a 
poem because there is nothing in it *‘ of fable or false- 
hood.” (De Aud. Poét.; c. 2.) This very point, 
however, Julius Cesar Scaliger thinks worthy of es- 
pecial commendation, and says, “‘ Magna ei laus quod 
ne quid ineptum aut inepté dicut.” (Poét., lib. 5, c. 
15.) He goes on to praise the accuracy of his ex- 
pressions and versification, and declates that among all 
thé Greek authors a more polished poet is hardly to be 
found. M. Merian, on. the other hand, in an essay 
“ Comment les Sciences influent dans la Poésie” 
(Mem. de l’Acad. Royal de Berlin, 1776, p. 428), 
mentions Nicander, to show the antipathy that exists 
between the language of poetry and the subjects of 
which he treated. He calls him “a grinder of anti- 
dotes, who sang of scorpions, toads, and spiders,” and 
considers his poem as fit only for the apothecaries.— 
Nicander’s poetical genius, in all probability, was a 
good deal cramped by the prosaic nature ‘of the sub- 


jects which he chose for his theme ; and We may fair- 


ly say, that his writings contain quite as much poetry 
as could be expected from such unpromising materials. 
As for his style and language, probably every one who 
has ever read half a dozen lines of either of his poems 
will agree with Bentley, who says that he studiously 
affected obsolete and antiquated words, and must have 
been an obscure writer even to his contemporaries, 
(Museum Criticum, vol. 1, p. 371.)—The best edition 
of the Alezipharmaca is that of Schneider, Hale, 
1792, 8vo. The Theriaca, by the same editor, and 
equally valuable, appeared in 1816, Lips., 8vo. The 


hen fasting, which clearly implies! Theriaca was also published the same year in the 
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Museum Criticum, with Bentley’s emendations (vol. | defeated by them, and lost his life A.D. 811. 


1, p. 370, seqq.). There is extant a Greek paraphrase, 
in prose, of both poems (printed in Schnejder’s edi- 
tions), by Eutecnius the sophist, of whom nothing is 
known except that he has done the same to Oppian’s 
Cynegetica and Halieutica. (Lncyclop. Us. Knowl., 
vol. 16, p.-203, seq.) . 
Nicator (Nixdérop, i. e., “ Victor”) a surname as- 
sumed by Seleucus I. . (Vid. Seleucus.) : 
Nicepsorium (Nexygoptov), a strongly-fortified city 
of Mesopotamia, south of Charre, and at the confluence 
of the Billichia and Euphrates. Alexander is said to 
have selected the site, which was an extremely advan- 
-tageous one. (Plin., 6, 26.—Isidor., Charac., p. 3.) 
The name remained until the fourth century, when 
it disappeared from history, and, in the account of Ju- 
lian’s expedition, a city named Callinicum (KaaAwi- 
«ov) is mentioned,.which occupies the same place 
where Nicephorium had previously stood. This con- 
formity of position, and sudden change of name, lead 
directly to the supposition that Nicephorium and Cal- 
linicam were one and the same place, and that the 
earlier appellation (“‘ Victory-bringing,” vixn and dépw) 
had merely been exchanged for one of the same gen- 
eral import. (‘‘ Fair-conquering,” kaAdc and vikn). 
Hence we may reject the statement sometimes made, 
that the city received its later name from Seleucus 
Callinicus as its founder (Chron. Alexandr., Olymp. 
134, 1), as well as what Valesius (ad Amm. Marceil., 
23, 6) cites from Libanius (Zp. ad- Aristenet.), that 
Nicephorium changed its name.in honour of the soph- 
ist Callinicus, who died there.—Marcellinus describes’ 
Callinicum as a strong place, and carrying on.a great 
trade (‘ munimentum robustum, et commercandi opimi- 
tate gratissimum”). Justinian repaired and strength- 
ened the fortifications. _ (Compare Theodoret, Hist. 
Relhig., c. 26.) At a subsequent period, the name of 
the city again underwent a change. The Emperor 
Leo, who about 466 A.D. had contributed to adorn 
the place, ordered it to be called Leontopolis, and 
under this title Hierocles enumerates it among the 
cities of QOsroéne. (Synecdem., ed. Wesseling, p. 
715.)_ Stephanus of Byzantium asserts that Nicepho- 
rium, at a later period, changed its name to Constan- 
* tina; but this is impossible, as the city of Constantina 
belongs to quite a different part of the country. . D’An- 
ville fixes the. site of Nicephorium near the modern 
Racca, in which he is followed by subsequent writers. 
(Mannert, vol. 5, pt. 2, p. 286, seqq.) : 
NicEpHorius, a river of Armenia Major, the same 
with the Centritis. (Vad. Centritis.)° ' 
Nicepsorus, I. an emperor of the East, was origi- 
nally Logotheta, or intendant of the finances, during 
the reign of the Empress Irene and her san Constan- 
tine VL, in the latter part of the eighth century. Irene, 
having deprived her son of sight, usurped the throne, 
and reigned alone for six years, whena conspiracy broke 
out against her, headed by Nicephorus, who was pro- 
claimed emperor, and crowned in the church of St. 
Sophia, A.D. 802. He banished Irene to the island 
of Lesbos, where she lived and died in a state of great 
destitution. The troops in Asia revolted against’ Ni- 
cephorus, who showed himself avaricious and cruel, 
and they proclaimed the patrician Bardanes emperor ; 
but Nicephorus defeated and seized Bardanes, confined 
him in a-monastery, and deprived him of sight. The 
Empress. [rene had consented to pay an annual tribute 
to the Saracens, in order to stop their incursions into 
the territories of the empire, Nicephorus refused. to 
continue this payment, and wrote a message of defiance 
to the Caliph Haroun al Raschid. ‘The caliph collect- 
ed a vast army, which devastated Asia Minor, and de- 
stroyed the city of Heraclea on the coast of the Eux- 
“ine, and Nicephorus was obliged to sue for peace, and 
pay tribute as Irene had done. In an attack which he 
“subsequently made on the, Balgesiapaashe: man, utterly 
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son Stauracius succeeded him, but reigned only six 
months, and was succeeded by Michael Rhangabe, 
master of the palace.—II. ‘The second emperor of the 
name, surnamed Phocas (but who must not be con- 
founded with the usurper Phocas, who reigned in the 
beginning of the seventh century), was descended of 
a noble Byzantine family, and distinguished himself 
as a commander inthe field. After the death of Ro- 
manus II., A.D. 950, his widow Theophano, who was 
accused of having poisoned him, reigned as guardian 
to her infant son; but, finding herself insecure on the 
throne, she invited Nicephorus to come to Constan- 
tinople, and promised him her hand. Nicephorus 
came, married Theophano, and assumed the title of 
Augustus, A.D. 963. He repeatedly attacked the 
Saracens, and drove them out of Cilicia and part of 
Syria. In 968, Otho I., emperor of Germany, sent an 
embassy to Nicephorus, who received it in an uncivil 
manner. His avarice made .him unpopular, and his 
wife, the unprincipled Theophano, having formed an 
intrigue with John Zimisces, an Armenian officer, 
conspired with him against her husband. Zimisces, 
with his confederates, was introduced at night into the 
bedchamber of the emperor, and murdered him, A.D. 
969.—We have remaining, at the present day, a por- 
tion of a military work under the name of this em- 
peror. It is entitled Ilept wapadpoure waAéuov, ‘* OF 
war with ight troops,” making known the mode of car- 
rying oa war in mountainous countries, as practised in 
the tenth century. Hase has given the first 25 chap- 
ters of this work, at the end of his edition of Leo Dia- 
conus, these being the only ones contained in three 
MSS. of the Royal Library at Paris. A MS. at Hei- 
delberg has 30 chapters more ; but Hase believes that 
they do not belong to this work, or, rather, that they 
form part of a second work on the same subject. It 
is thought, however, that the production first mention- 
ed appeared after the death of Phocas, and that the 
compiler, or perhaps author of it, lived in the time of 
Basilius II. and Constantine VIIT. (Scholl, Gesch. 
Gr. Lit., vol..3, p. 350.)—IIL. The third emperor of 
the name, surnamed Botoniates, was an old officer of 
some military reputation in the Byzantine army in 
Asia, and revolted against the Emperor Michael Ducas, 
A.D. 1078. With a body of troops, chiefly composed 
of Turkish mercenaries, he marched to Chalcedon; 
upon which Michael resigned the purple, and Nicephorus 
was proclaimed emperor at Constantinople.. Michael 
was'sent to a monastery with the title of Archbishop of 
Ephesus. Another aspirant to the throne, Nicephorus 
Bryennius, was defeated, taken prisoner, and deprived 
of sight. A fresh insurrection, led by Basilacius, was 
likewise put down by the troops of Nicephorus, un- 
der the command of Alexius Comnenus. Alexius him- 
self, who had an hereditary claim to the throne, was 
soon after proclaimed emperor by the soldiers. Hav- 
ing entered Constantinople by surprise, he seized Ni- 
cephorus, and banished him to a monastery, where he 
died a short time after, A.D. 1081. (Encyclop. Us. 
Knowl., vol. 16, p..207.)—IV. Basilaces, a teacher of 
rhetoric at Constantinople during the latter half of the 
eleventh century. He has left some fables, tales, and 
epopees ; for example, Joseph accused by Potiphar’s 
wife; David in the cave with Saul; David pursued by 
Absalom, &c. These productions are contained in 


the collection of Leo Allatius.—V. Bryennius, a na- 
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the throne; but his own indifference on this point, and 


the measures’ taken by John, the son of Alexius, de-' 


feated their plans. It was on this occasion that Anna 
Comnena passionately exclaimed, that nature had mis- 
taken the two sexes, and had endowed Bryennius with 

the soul of a woman. .He died in 1137. At the 
order of the Empress Irene, Bryennius undertook, du- 

ring the life of Alexius, a history of the house of Com- 
nenus, which he entitled “YAn ‘loropiac, “ Materials 

for History,” and which he distributed into four books. 

He commenced with Isaac Comnenus, the first prince 

of this line, who reigned from 1057 to 1059 A.D., 
without being able to transmit the sceptre to his fam- 

ily, into whose hands it did not pass until 1081, when 
Alexius I, ascended the throne. Nicephorus stops at 

the period of his father-in-law’s accession to the throne, 

after having given his history while a private individ- 

ual. He had at his disposal excellent materials ; but 

his impartiality as an historian is not very highly es- 
teemed. In point of diction, his work holds a very 
favourable rank among the productions of the Lower 
Empire. It was onthe by Anna Comnena. (Scholl, 
Mist. Lit. Gr., vol. 6, p. 388.)—VI. Blemmida, ‘a 
monk of the 13th century, He has left three works: 

“a Geographical Abridgment” (lewypadia avvorrixy), 
which is nothing but a prose metaphrase of the Periege- 

sis of Dionysius the Geographer: a work entitled ‘A 
Second History (or Description) of the Earth” (‘Erépa 
laropia mepi THe vic), in which he gives an account 

of the form and size of the earth, and of the different 
lengths of the day: and a third, ‘* On the Heavens and 
Marth, the Sun, Moon, Stars, Time,.and Days” (MWepi 
Oipavod Kal yijc, HAiov, Leanvyc, ’Aorépwv, Xpdvov, 

«ai ‘Hepov). Jn this Jast the author develops a sys- 

tem, according to which the earth is a plane. ‘The 
first two were published by Spohn, at Leipzig, 1818, in 
4to, and by Manzi, from a MS. in the Barberini Library, 
Rom., 1819, 4to. Bernhardy has given the Metaphrase 
in his edition of Dionysius, Lips., 1828; the third is 
unedited. It is mentioned by Bredow in his Epistole 
Parisienses. — ViI. .Surnamed Xanthopulus, lived 
about the middle of the 14th century. He wrote an 
Ecclesiastical History in 18 books, which, along with 
many useful extracts from writers whose productions 
are now lost, contains a great number of fables. This 
history extends from the birth of our Saviour to A.D. 

610, The arguments of five other books, which would 
carry it down to A.D. 911, are by a different writer. 

Tn preparing his work, Nicephorus availed himself of 

the library attached to the church of St, Sophia, and 

here he passed the greater part of his life. He has 

left also Catalogues, in Tambie verse, of the Greck 
emperors, the patriarchs of Constantinople, and the 
fathers of the church, besides other minor works. ‘To 

this same writer is likewise ascribed a work contain- 

ing an account of the church of the Virgin, situate at 
certain mineral waters in Constantinople, and of the 
miraculous cures wrought by these.—The Ecclesias- 
tical History was edited by Ducwus (Fronton du Duc), 


Paris, 1630, 2 vols. fol. The metrical Catalogues: 


are to be found in the edition of the Epigrams of The- 
odorus Prodromus, published at Bale, 1536, 8vo. The 
account of the mineral waters, &c., appeared for the 

first time at Vienna in 1802, 8vo, edited by Pampe- 

.  reus.—VIIT, Surnamed Chumnus, was Prefectus Can- 
icles ((O ext rod KaviKAeiov) under Andronicus If., 

- surnamed Palwologus. ‘The caniclews (KavixAevoc) 
was a small vessel filled with the red liquid with which 

the emperors used to sign their names to documents. 
laughter Irene was married in 1304 to John Pa- 
, the eldest son of Andronicus, who, together 
nger brother Michael, had been associated 


empire by their father, A.D. 1295, 
). 1308, without issue. Nicephorus 
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physical subjects. He wrote also two discourses, one 
addressed to Andronicus II., the other to Irene, to 
console them for the loss of a son and husband. His 
letters are also preserved. Disgusted with active life, 
Nicephorus became a monk, and took the name of 
Nathaniel. Creuzer (ad Plotin. de Puler., p. 400) 
makes him a native of Philippopolis; but in this there 
is a double error: first, in ascribing to the father a let- 
ter written by his son Johannes; and, secondly, in 
reading Tod PiAummourdAewg instead of 7H DiAummrov- 
moAewc, “to the Bishop of Philippopolis.” (Scholl, 
Hist, Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 147.)—IX. Gregoras, a native 
of Heraclea, who wrote on grammatical, historical, 
and astronomical subjects. Andronicus II. appointed 
him chartophylax of the church, and in 1325 sent him 
on an embassy to the King of Servia. Gregoras did 
not abandon his royal patron when dethroned by An- 
dronicus III., and it was he who, four years after this 
event, assisted at the deathbed of the fallen monarch. 
He showed himself a zealous opponent of the Palam- 
ites, a sect of fanatics who were throwing the church 
into confusion, but was condemned for this by the 
synod of Constantinople, A.D. 1351, at the instance of 
the patriarch Callistus, and confined in a convent, 
where he ended his days.—His grammatical works 
are in part unedited. He wrote also a Byzantine, or, 
as he calls it, Roman (‘Pomaixy) History, in thirty- 
eight books, of which the first twenty-four alone, ex- 
tending from 1204 to 1331 A.D., have been published : 
the other books, which terminate at A.D. 1359, remain 
still unedited. Gregoras is vain, passionate, and par- 
tial: his style is affected, and overloaded with figures, 
especially hyperboles, and full of repetitions. The la- 
test edition of the history which had been published, 
was, until very recently, that of Boivin, Paris, 1702, 
2 vols. fol. It contained the first eleven books, with 
the Latin version of Wolff, and the succeeding thirteen, 
with a translation by the editor himself. It was to have 
been completed in two additional volumes, containing 
the last fourteen books, but these have never appeared. 
A. new edition, however, of Gregoras, forms part of 
the Byzantine Historians at present in a course of pub- 
lication at Bonn. (Scholl, Hist, Lit. Gr., vol. 6. p, 
362, seqg.) ‘There are also several works of Gregoras 
treating of Astronomy, but they are all unedited, except 
a treatise on the astrolabe, which appeared in a Latin 
translation at Paris in 1557, 12mo, edited by Valla. 
(Schill, vol. 7, p. 65.) — X. A native of Constanti- 
nople, commonly surnamed the Patriarch, for distinc- 
tion’ sake. He was at first a notary, and afterward 
imperial secretary, which latter station he quitted for 
a convent, but was subsequently elevated to the see 
of Byzantium, A.D, 806. As one of the defenders of 
the worship of images, he was, in 815, compelled to 
take refuge in a monastery, where he ended his days, 
A.D, 828. He has left behind him two works: 1. A 
Chronicle or Chronographical Abridgment (Xpovo- 
ypadia), commencing with Adam and carried down to 
the period of the author’s own death, or, rather, some- 
what farther, since it was continued by an anonymous 
writer : 2. An Historical Compend, ‘Ioropia obvrouog, 
embracing the events that occurred from A.D. 602 to 
770. The latest edition of the Greek text of the 


Chronicle is that of Credner, Giess@, 1832, 4to.- It 


was also given in Dindorf’s edition of Syncellus, Bonn, 
he latest edition of the Compend is that of 
Petavius (Petan), Paris, 1648. (Schill, Hist. Lit. 


Gr., vol. 6, p. 370, seqq ) i 


Nicer or Nicar, now the Necker, a river of Ger- 
many, falling into.the Rhine at the modern town of 
Manheim. (Amm. Marcell., 28, 2.— Cluv., Germ., 
3, 225.—Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist., 1, 361.) 

Nicerirus, a physician mentioned by Dioscorides 


(Pref., lib. 1, p. 2, ed. Spreng.) as one of the followers 
| of Asclepiades, and who attended particularly to mate- 


ria medica. None of his writings remain, but his pre- 
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scriptions are several times mentioned by Galen (Op., 
ed. Kuhn, vol. 12, p. 634; vol. 13, p. 96, 98, 110, 
180, &c.; vol. 14, p. 197), and once by Pliny (32, 
31). We learn from Czlius Aurelianus (Morb. Chron., 
1. 2, c. 5) that he wrote also on catalepsy. He flour- 
ished about 40 B.C. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 16, 
p- 207.) 

Nicwras, I. Eugenianus, author of one of the poor- 
est of the Greek romances that have come down to us. 
He appears to have lived not long after Theodore Pro- 
dromus, whom, according to the title of his work as 
given in a Paris manuscript, he selected for his model. 
He wrote of the Loves of Drosilla and Chariclea. 
Boissonade gave to the world an edition of this ro- 
mance in 1819, Paris, 2 vols. 12mo, respecting the 
merits of which, consult Hoffmann, Lex. Brbliogr., vol. 
3, p. 137.—II. Acominatus, surnamed Choniates, from 
his having been born at Chon, or Colosse, in Phry- 
gia. He filled many posts of distinction at Constanti- 
nople, under the Emperor Isaac II. (Angelus). About 
A.D. 1189, he was appointed by the same monarch 
governor of Philippopolis, an office of which Alexius V. 
deprived him. He died A.D. 1216, at Nicza, in Bi- 
thynia, to which city he had fled after the taking of 
Constantinople by the Latins. He wrote a History of 

the Byzantine Emperors, in twenty-one books, com- 
mencing*A.D, 1118 and ending A.D. 1206. It forms, 
in fact, ten different works of various sizes, all imbodied 
under one general head. —Nicetas possessed talent, 
judgment, and an enlightened taste for the arts, and 
would be read with pleasure if he did not occasionally 
indulge too much ina satirical vein, and if his style were 
not so declamatory and poetical. The sufferings of 
Constantinople, which passed under his owneyes, appear 
to have imbittered his spirit, and he is accused of be- 
ing one of the writers who contributed most to kindle 
a feeling of hatred between the Greeks and the nations 
of the West.—We have a life of Nicetas by his broth- 
er Michael Acominatus, metropolitan of Athens. — It 
is entitled Monodia, and has never yet been published 
in the original Greek ; a Latin translation of it is given 
in the Bibloth. Patrum Maxim, Lugd., vol: 22.—The 
latest edition of Nicetaswasthatof Paris, 1647, fol. 
A new edition, however, has lately appeared from 
‘ the scholars of Germany, as forming part of the Byzan- 
tine collection, now in a course of publication at Bonn. 
—IIl. An ecclesiastical writer, who flourished during 
the latter half of the eleventh century. He was at first 
bishop of Serre in Macedonia (whence he is sometimes 
surnamed Serrariensis), and afterward metropolitan of 
Heraclea in Thrace. He is known by his commentary 
on sixteen discourses of St. Gregory Nazianzen,-and by 
other works connected with theology and sacred criti- 
cism. He was the author, likewise, of some gram- 
matical productions, of which, however, only a small 
remnant has come down to us, in the shape of a trea- 
tise “on the Names of the Gods” (Hic ra ovduara tap 
8eGv), an edition of which was given by Creuzer, in 
1187, from the Leipzig press.—IV. David, a philoso- 
pher, historian, and rhetorician, sometimes confound- 
ed with the preceding, but who flourished two centu- 
ries earlier. He was bishop of Dadybra in Paphlago- 
nia, and wrote, among other things, an explanatory 


work on the poems of St. Gregory Nazianzen, and a. 


paraphrase of the epigrams of St. Basil. An edition 
of these works appeared at Venice in 1563, 4to. 
Nicia,a small river of Cisalpine Gaul, rising in the 
territory of the Ligures Apuani, and falling into the Po 
at Brixellum. The milan Way crossed ita little be- 
fore Tanetum. It is now the Lewza. Mannert, how- 
ever, gives the modern name as Crostolo; and Rei- 
chard, Ongino. . ies . 
 Nicias, I. son of Niceratus. He was a man-of birth 
and fortune ; but in whom a generous temper, popular 
manners, and considerable political and military talent, 
_ were marred by unreasonable diffidence and excessive 
~—=6U er 


a 


| Augustus, who had taken offence at — 
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dread of responsibility. Nicias, however, signalized 
himself on several occasions. He took the island of 
Cythera from the Lacedemonians, subjugated many 
cities of Thrace which had revolted from the Atheni- 
an sway, shut up the Megarians within their city-walls, 
cutting off all communication from without, and taking 
their harbour Nisea. When the unfortunate expedition 
against Syracuse was undertaken by Athens, Nicias 
was one of the three commanders who were sent at its 
head, the other two being Alcibiades and Lamachus. 
He had previously, however, used every effort to _pre- 
vent his countrymen from engaging in this affair, on the 
ground that they were only wasting their resources in 
distant warfare, and multiplying their enemies. After 
the recall of Alcibiades, the natural indecision of Ni- 
cias, increased by ill-health and dislike of his command, 
Ge a principal cause of the failure of the enterprise. 
n endeavouring to retreat by land from before Syra- 
cuse, the Athenian commanders, Nicias and Demos- 
thenes (the latter had come with re-enforcements), were 
pursued, defeated, and compelled to surrender. The 
generals were put to death; their soldiers were con- 
fined at first in the quarry of Epipole, and afterward 
sold as slaves. We have a life of Nicias by Flutarch. 
(Thucyd., lib. 3, 4, 5, segg.— Plut., Vit. Nic.) —II. 
An Athenian artist, who flourished with Praxiteles, Ol. 
104, and assisted him in the decoration of some of his 
productions. (Plin., 35, 11.—Consult Sig, Dict. 
Art., s. v.)—III. The ‘younger, an Athenian painter, 
son of Nicomedes, and pupil of Euphranor. He be- 
gan to practice his art Ol. 112. (Szlg, Dict. Art., 
s.v.) Nicias is said to have been the first artist who 
used burned ochre in his paintings. (Plin., 35, 6, 20.) 
Nico, an architect and geometrician, father of Ga- 
len, who lived in the beginning of the second century 
of our era. (Sud., s. v. Tadanvoc.) 


Nicocues, I. king of Paphos, in the island of Cy- — 


prus. He owed his throne to the kindness of Ptole- 
my I., king of Egypt, who continued thereafter to be- 
stow upon him many marks of favour. Having learn- 
ed, however, at last, that Nicocles, forgetful of past 
benefits, had formed an allian¢e with Antigonus, Ptol- 
emy sent two of*his confidential emissaries to Cy- 
prus, with orders to despatch Nicocles in case his 
traitorous conduct should be clearly ascertained by 
them. 
them a party of soldiers, surrounded the palace of the 
King of Paphos, and making known to him the orders 
of Ptolemy, compelled him to destroy himself, although 
he protested his innocence. His wife Axiothea, when 
she heard of her husband’s death, killed her maiden 
daughters with her own hand, and then slew herself. 
The other female relatives followed herexample. The 
brothers of Nicocles, also, having shut themselves up 
in the palace, set fire to it, and then fell by their own 
hands. (Diod. Sic., 20, 21.—Wesseling, ad loc.— 
Polyen., 8, 48.)—II. King of Cyprus, succeeded his 


father Evagoras B.C. 374. He celebrated the funer- — 


al obsequies of his parent with great splendour, and en- 
Nicocles had 


gaged Isocrates to write his eulogium. 
been a pupil of the Athenian rhetorician, and recom- 
pensed his services with the greatest liberality. (Vid. 
[socrates. ) ( 
Nicocréon, a tyrant of Salamis in the age of Alex- 
ander the Great. A fabulous story is related of his 
having caused the philosopher Anaxarchus to be pound- 


ed alive in a mortar. (Vid. Anaxarchus.) ae 
Y whose era is unknown. 


named Damascens (Nugifarr ¢ a 
ivé of Damascus of good family. tie we ond 
of Herod the Great, king of the Jews, and in the year 
6 B.C. was sent by that monarch on an cama 8 
i od because 


These two individuals, having taken with | 


y 
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he had Jed an army into Arabia to enforce certain 
claims which he had upon Sylleus, the prime-minister 
of the King of Arabia, and the real governor of the 
country. (Joseph., Ant. Jud., 16,9.) Nicolaus, hay- 
ing obtained an audience of the emperor, accused Syl- 
leus, and defended Herod in a skilful speech, which is 
given by Josephus (Ant. Jud., 16, 10). Sylleus was 
sentenced to be put to death as soon as he should 
have given satisfaction to Herod for the claims which 
the latter had upon him. This is the account of Jose- 
phus, taken probably from the history of Nicolaus hitm- 
self, who appears to have exaggerated the success of 
his embassy; for Sylleus neither gave any satisfac- 
tion to Herod, nor was the sentence of death executed 
upon him. (Joseph., Ant. Jud., 17, 3, 2.) We find 
Nicolaus afterward acting as the accuser of Herod’s 
son Antipater, when he was tried before Varus for 
plotting against his father’s life, B.C. 4 (Joseph., Ant. 
Jud., 16, 5, 4, segg.—Id., Bell. Jud:, 1, 32, 4); and 
again as the advocate of Archelaus before Augustus, 
in the dispute for the succession to Herod’s kingdom. 
(Joseph., Ant. Jud., 17, 9, 6.— Id. 7b., 11, 3.—ZId., 
Bell. Jud., 2, 2, 6.)—As a writer, Nicolaus is known 
in several departments of literature. He composed 
tragedies, and, among others, one entitled Zwoavvic 
(‘“‘ Susanna”). Of these nothing remains. He also 
wrote comedies, and Stobeus has preserved for us 
what he considers to be a fragment of one of these, but 
what belongs, in fact, to a different writer. (Vid. Ni- 
colaus I.) He was the author, also, of a work on the 
Remarkable Customs of various nations (Svvaywyyn 
rapadoguv 7OGv); of another on Distinguished Ac- 
tions (Ilepi tov év Toig mpaxtiKkoic KaAGv); and also 
of several historical works. Among the last-mention- 
ed class of productions was a Universal Mistory (‘lo- 
Topia kaboArKy), in 144 books (hence called by Athe- 
neus roAvbib6A0¢, 6, p. 249, a.), a compilation for 
which he borrowed passages from various historians, 
which he united together by oratorica} flourishes. As 
he has drawn his materials in part from sources which 
no longer exist for us, the fragments of his history 
which remain make us acquainted with several facts 
of which we should otherwise have had no knowledge. 
This history included the reign of Herod; and Jose- 
phus gives the following character of the 123d and 
124th books: ‘‘ For, living in his kingdom and with 
him (Herod), he composed his history in such a way 
as to gratify and serve him, touching upon those things 
only which made for his glory, and glossing over many 
of his actions which were plainly unjust, and conceal- 
ing them with all zeal. And wishing to make.a spe- 
cious excuse for the murder of Mariamne and her chil- 
dren, so cruelly perpetrated by the king, he tells false- 
hoods respecting her incontinence, and the plots of 
the young men. And throughout his whole. histo- 
ry he eulogizes extravagantly all the king’s just ac- 
tions, while he zealously apologizes for his crimes.” 
(Ant. Jud., 16, 7, 1.) . Nicolaus wrote also a life of 
Augustus, of which a fragment, marked too strongly 
with flattery, still remains. He was the author, too, of 
some metaphysical productions on the writings of Aris- 
totle. As regards his own Biography, which has like- 
wise come down to us, we may be allowed to doubt 
whether he ever wrote it.—The latest and most com- 
plete edition of the remains of Nicolaus Damascenus 
is that of Orellius, Lips., 1804, with a supplement pub- 
lished in 1811, and containing the result of the labours 
of Bremi, Ochsner, and others, in collecting the scat- 
tered fragments of this writer. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol. 4, p. 101.)—III. surnamed the Sophist, a disciple 
1s and a New-Platonist, lived during the latter 

fifth century. Suidas makes him to have 
f Progymnasmata and Declamations. 


nave been published under 
(Scholl, Hist Lit. Gr., vol. 6, 


ns to N cone Sophist a portion of |. 
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p. 210.)—IV. (or Laonicus) Chalcondylas, a native 
of Athens, and one of the Byzantine historians. He 
wrote a history of the Turks, and of the fall of the 
Eastern empire, from A.D. 1297 down to 1462, in ten 
books. It was continued by an anonymous writer to 
A.D. 1565. The narrative of Chalcondylas is rich in 
facts, but the author sometimes displays great credu- 
lity. The first edition of the text is that of Fabrot, 
Paris, 1650, fol., which was reprinted in 1750 at 
Venice, fol.—V. Bishop of Methone, about A.D. 1190, 
author of a commentary on the Zroiyeiwore Yeodoyixy 
of Proclus. It remains unedited. —VI. Cabasila, was 
bishop of Thessalonica about 1350 A.D. He was a 
learned man, and famed for his eloquence. We have 
a commentary by him on the third book of the Alma- 
gest, printed at the end of the Basle edition of Ptole- 
mai Syntaxis, 1538, fol. 

NicomAcuus, the father of the philosopher Aristotle. 
(Vid., Aristoteles.) 

Nicomépgs, I. king of Bithynia, succeeded his fa- 
ther Ziphetes, B.C. 278. His succession was dis- 
puted by his brother, and he called in the Gauls to 
support his claims, B.C. 277. With their assistance 
he was successful: but his allies became his ‘masters, 
and the whole of Asia Minor was for a long time over- 
run by these barbarians. He probably died about B C. 
250, and was succeeded by his eldest son Zielas.—I]. 
The second of the name, surnamed Epiphanes, suc- 
ceeded his father Prusias II., B.C. 149. He accom- 
panied his parent to Rome, B.C. 167, where he ap- 
pears to have been brought up under the care of the 
senate. (Liv., 45, 44.) Prusias, becoming jealous of 
the popularity of his son, and anxious to secure the 
succession of his younger children, formed a plan for 
his assassination ; but Nicomedes, having gained in- 
telligence of his purpose, deprived his father of the 
throne, and subsequently put him to death. Nicome- 
des remained during the whole of his long reign a faith- 
ful ally, or, rather, obedient subject, of the Romans. 
He assisted them in their war with Aristonicus, broth- 
er of Attalus, king of Pergamus, B.C. 131; and he 
was applied to by Marius for assistance during the 
Cimbrian war, about B.C. 103. During the latter part 
of his reign he was involved in a war with Mithrada- 
tes, of which an account is. given in the life of that 
monarch, (Vid. Mithradates VI.)—III The third of 
the name, surnamed Philopator, succeeded his father 
Nicomedes II., B.C. 91. During the first year of his 
reign, he was expelled from his kmgdom by Mithrada- 
tes, who placed upon the throne Socrates, the younger 
brother of Nicomedes, He was restored, however, to 
his kingdom in the following year by the Romans, who 
sent an army under Aquilius to support him. At the 
breaking out of the Mithradatic war, B.C. 88, Nicom- 
edes took part with the Romans; but his army was 
completely defeated by the generals of Mithradates, 
near the river Amnias, in Paphlagonia (Strabo, 562), 
and he himself was again expelled from his kingdom, 
and obliged to take refuge in Italy. At the conclusion 
of the Mithradatic war, B.C. 84, Bithynia was restored 
to Nicomedes. He died B.C. 74, without children, 
and left his kingdom to the Romans. (Memmon., ap. 
Phot.—Appian, Bell. Mithrad.—Clinton, Fast. Hell., 


vol. 3, Append., 7.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 16, p. 


213.)—IV. A celebrated geometrician. He is famous 
for being the inventor of the curve called the conchoid, 
which has been made to serve equally for the solution 
of the two problems relating to the duplication of the 
cube, and the trisection of an angle. It was much 
used by the ancients in the construction of solid prob- 
lems. It is not certain at what period Nicomedes 
flourished, but it was probably at no great distance 
from the time of Eratosthenes. w= 

Nicomenia (Nixoyjdeca), a city of Bithynia, situate 
at the northeastern extremity of the Sinus Astacenus. 
It was founded by Nicomedes I. (B.C. 264), who 


“ 
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transferred to it the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
city of Astacus. (Memnon, ap. Phot., c. 21, p. 722.) 
This city was much frequented by the Romans, and 


by Europeans generally, as it lay directly on the route’ 


from Constantinople to the more eastern provinces, 
and contained, in its fine position, its handsome build- 
ings, and its numerous warm baths and mineral waters, 
very strong attractions for travellers. Under the Ro- 
mans, Nicomedea became one of the chief cities of the 
empire. Pausanias speaks of it as the principal city 
in Bithynia (6, 12, 5); but under Dioclesian, who 
chiefly resided here, it increased greatly in extent and 
populousness, and became. inferior only to Rome, Al- 
exandrea, and Antioch. (Lzban., Orat., 8, p. 203.— 
Lactant.; de morte persec., c. 17.) Nicomedea, how- 
ever, suffered severely from earthquakes. Jive of 
these dreadful visitations fell to its lot, and it was al- 
most destroyed by one in particular in the reign of 
Julian; but it was again rebuilt with great splendour 
and magnificence, and recovered nearly its former 
greatness. (Amm. Marcell, 17, 6.—AId., 22, 13.— 
Walala, |. 13.)—The modern Is-Mid occupies the 
site of the ancient city, and is still a place of consid- 
erable importance and much trade. The modern name 
is given by D'Anville and others as Is-Nikmid. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 582.) 
Nicopouts (‘City of Victory,” vi«n and méAuc), I. 
a city of Palestine, to the northwest of Jerusalem, the 
same with Emmaus. It received the name of Nicop- 
olis in the third century from the Emperor Heliogaba- 
lus, who restored and beautified the place. (Chron. 
Pasch. Ann., 223.) Josephus often calls the city 
Ammaus. (Bell. Jud., 1, 9.— Ibid., 2, 3.) It must 
not be confounded with the Emmaus of the New 
_ Testament (Luc., 24, 13), which was only eight miles 
from Jerusalem. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 
283.)—II. A city of Cilicia, placed by Ptolemy in the 
northeastern corner of Cilicia, where the range of 
Taurus joins that of Amanus. D’Anville puts it too 
low down on his map.—III. A city of Armenia Minor, 
on the river Lycus, near the borders of Pontus. It 
was built by Pompey in commemoration of a victory 
gained here over Mithradates. (Appian, Bell. Mith- 
rad., 101, 105.— Strabo, 555.— Pliny, 6, 9.) ‘The 
* modern Devrigni -is supposed. to occupy its site, the 
Tephrice of the Byzantine historians probably. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol.-6, pt. 2, p. 318.)—IV. A city in 
Meesia Inferior, on the river Iatrus, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Danube. It was founded by T'rajan in 
commemoration of a victory over the Dacians, and was 
generally called, for distinction’ sake, Nicopolis ad 
* Istrum or ad Danubiwm. The modern name is given 
as Nicopoli. (Amm. Marcell., 24, 4.—Id., 31, 5.)— 
V. A city of Meesia Inferior, southeast, of the prece- 
ding, at the foot of Mount Hemus, and near the 
sources of the Istrus. It was called, for distinction’ 
sake, Nicopolis ad Hemum, and is now Nikub.—VI. 
A city of Egypt, to the northeast, and in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, of Alexandrea. Strabo gives the inter- 
vening space as 30 stadia. (Sirab., 794.) It was 
founded by Augustus in commemoration of a victory 
gained here over Antony, and is now Kars or Kiasse- 
ra. (Dio Cass., 51, 18.—Joseph., Bell. Jud., 4, 14.) 
—VII. A city of Thrace, on the river Nessus, not far 
from its mouth, founded by Trajan. | It is now Nicop- 
.ol. The later name.was Christopolis. (Ptol.— 
Hierocl., p. 635.— Wesseling, ad. Hieroel., 1. c.)— 
VIII. A: city of Epirus, on the upper coast of the Am- 
bracian Gulf, and near its mouth. It was founded by 
Augustus, in honour of the victory at Actium, which 
place lay on the opposite or lower shore. Nicopolis 
-inay be said to have risen out of all the surrounding 
cities of Epirus and Acarnania, and even as far as 
ABtolia, which were compelled to contribute to its 
___- prosperity. (Strab., 325.— Pausan., 5, 23.— Id., 7, 
18.) So anxious was Augustus to rai his new col- 
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| ony to the highest rank among the cities of Greece, 
that he caused it to be admitted among those states 
| which sent deputies to the Amphictyonic assembly. 
(Pausan., 10,8.) He also ordered games to be celebra- 
ted with great pomp every five years, which had been 
previously triepnial.- Suetonius states that he enlarged 
a temple of Apollo, and consecrated to Mars and Nep- 
tune the site on which his army had encamped before 
the battle of Actium, adorning it with naval trophies. 
(Aug., 18.—Strab., 1. c.) Having afterward fallen to 
decay, it was restored by the Emperor Julian. (Mam- 
ert., Paneg.—.Niceph., 14, 39.) Hierocles terms it 
the metropolis of Old Epirus (p.°651). St. Paul, in 
his Epistle to Titus (3, 12), speaks of his intention 
of wintering at Nicopolis: it is probable he there al- 
ludes to this city, though that is not quite certain.— 
Modern travellers describe the remains of Nicopolis 
as very extensive? the site which they occupy is now 
known by the name of Prevesa Vecchia. (Hughes’s 
Travels, vol. 2, p. 412.—AHolland’s Travels, vol. 1, p. 
103.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 135, seqq.) 

NicostrAtus, one of the sons of Aristophanes, and 
ranked among the poets of the Middle Comedy. The 
titles of some of his own and his brothers’ comedies 
are preserved in Athenwus. ‘The names of his broth- 
ers were Araros and Philippus. None of the three 
appear to have inherited any considerable portion. of 
their father’s abilities. (Theatre of the Greeks, p. 
115, 4th ed.) 

Nicer, Caius Pescrnnivs, appears to have been of 
humble origin, but his great military talents recom- 
mended him successively to the notice of Marcus Au- 
relius, Commodus, and Pertinax, by whom _he was 
employed in offices of trust and honour. He was con- 
sul together with Septimius Severus, and obtained the 
government of Syria. On the murder of Pertinax, 
A.D. 193, the empire was exposed for sale by the 
pretorian guards, and was purchased by Didius Julia- 
nus, whom the senate was compelled to acknowledge 


moe. 


as emperor. The people, however, did not tamely 
submit to this indignity, and three generals, at the 
head of their respective. legions, Septimius Severus, 
who commanded in Pannonia, Clodius Albinus in Brit- 
ain, and Pescennius Niger in Syria, refused to ac- 
knowledge the nomination of the pretorians, and 
claimed each the empire. Of these Niger was the 
most popular, and his cause was warmly espoused by 
all the provinces of the East. But he did not possess 
the energy and activity of his rival Severus. Instead 
of hastening to Italy, where his presence was indis- 
pensable, he quietly remained at Antioch, while Sey- 
erus marched to Rome, dethroned Didius, and made 
active preparations for prosecuting the war against 
Niger in Asia. Roused at length from his inactivity, 
Niger crossed over to Europe, and established his 
headquarters at Byzantium; but he had’ scarcely ar- 
rived at this place, before his troops in Asia were de- 
feated near Cyzicus by the generals of Severus. He 
was soon, however, able to collect another army, 
which he commanded in person; but, being defeated 
successively near. Nicwa and at Issus, he abandoned 
his troops, and fled towards the Euphrates, with the 
intention of seeking refuge among the Parthians. But 
before he could reach the Euphrates, he was overtaken 
by a detachment of the enemy, and put to death on 
the spot. (Spartian., Vit. Nig.—Aurel. Vict., c. 20. 
—Eutrop:, 8, 10.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 16, p. 
223.) e 

Niesr, or rather Nrerr, 


given till lately to a large river, mentioned by ancient. 
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as well as modern geographers as flowing ugh the 
interior of Libya or Central Afr ica, Hh odotus (2,, 


32) gives an artenialaianeoe of five young men 
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sing in a southern direction the inhabited region, and 
next to it the country of the wild beasts, they crossed 
the great sandy desert in a western direction for many 
days, until they arrived at a country inhabited by men 
of low stature, who conducted them through extensive 
marshes to a city built on a great river, which con- 
tained crocodiles, and flowed towards the rising sun. 
This information Herodotus derived from the Greeks 
of Cyrene, who had it from Etearchus, king of the 
Ammonii, who said that the river in qugstion was a 
branch of the Egyptian Nile, an opinion ta which the 
historian acquiesced. (Vzd.,.Nasamones, and Africa.) 
—Strabo seems to have known little of the interior of 
Africa and its rivers: he cites the opposite testimo- 
nies of Posidonius and Artemidorus, the former of 
whom said that the rivers of Libya were few and 
small, while the latter stated that they were large and 
numerous.—Pliny (5, 1) gives an account of the ex- 
pedition-into Mauritania of the Roman commander 
Suetonius Paulinus, who (A.D. 41) led a Roman army 
across the Atlas, and, after passing a desert of black 
sand and burned rocks, arrived at a river called Ger, in 
some MSS. Niger, near which lived the Canarii, next 
to whom were the Perorsi, an Ethiopian tribe; and 
farther inland were the Pharusii, as Pliny states above 
inthe same chapter. The Canarii inhabited the country 
now called Sus, in the southern part of the empire of 
Maroceo, near Cape Nun, and opposite to the Fortu- 
nate or Canary Islands; and the Perorsi dwelt to the 
south of them along the seacoast. The Ger or Niger 
of Suetonius Paulinus, which he met after crossing the 
Atlas, must have been one of the streams which flow 
from the southern side of the great Atlas, through the 
country of Tafilelt, and which lose themselves in, the 
southern desert. One of these streams is still called 
Ghir, and runs through Segelmessa ; and this, in all 
probability, is the Ger or Niger of the Roman com- 
mander. Ger or Gir seems, in fact, to be an old gen- 
eric African appellation for “river.” As for the des- 
ert which Suetonius crossed before he arrived at the 
Ger, it could evidently not be the great desert, which 
spread far to the south of the Canarii, but one of the 
desert tracts which lay immediately south of the Atlas. 
Caillié describes the inhabited parts of Draha, Tajilelt, 
and Segelmessa as consisting of valleys and small 
plains, enclosed by steril and rocky tracts of desert 
country.—But, besides the Ger or Niger of Suetonius, 
Pliny in several places (5, 8, seg.; 8, 21) speaks of 
another apparently distinct river, the Nigris of Athi- 
opia, which he compares with the Nile, “ swelling at 
the same seasons, having similar animals living in its 
waters, and, like the Nile, producing the calamus and 
papyrus.” In his extremely confused account, which 

he derived from the authority of Juba IT., king of Mav- | 
ritania, he mixes up the Nigris and the Nile together 

with other rivers, as if all the waters of Central Africa 

formed but one water-course, which seems to have been 

a very prevalent notion of old. He says (5, 9) that the 

Nile had its origin in a mountain of Lower Mauritania, 
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is unknown. There is another river, the Akassa, call- 
ed also Wadi Nun, on the west side of the Adrar 
ridge, or Southern Atlas, which flows through the 
country of Sus in a western direction, enters the sea 
to the south of Cape Nun, and seems to correspond to 
the Daras or Daratus of Ptolemy.— Throughout all 
these confused notions of the hydrography of interior 
Africa entertained by the ancients, one constant re- 
port or tradition is apparent, namely, that of the exist- 
ence of a large river south of the great desert, and 
flowing towards the east. It is true that Herodotus, 
Strabo, Pliny, and their respective authorities, thought 
that this river flowed into the Nile, but Mela seems to 
have doubted this, for he says that when the river 
reached the middle of the continent, it was not known 
what became of it.— Ptolemy, who wrote later than 
the preceding geographers, and seems to have had 
better information concerning the interior of Africa, 
after stating that ‘ Libya Interior is bounded on the 
north by the two Mauritaniw, and by Africa and Cy- 
renaica ; on the east by Marmarica, and by the /&thi- 
opia which lies south of Egypt; on the south by In- 
terior Ethiopia, in which is the country of Agisymba; 
and on the west by the Western Ocean, from the Hes- 
perian Gulf to the frontier of Mauritania Tingitana,” 
proceeds to enumerate various positions on the coast 
of the ocean; after which he mentions the chief mount- 
ains of Libya, and the streams that flow from them to 
the sea. He then adds, “In the interior, the two 
greatest rivers are the Geir and the Nigeir: the Geir 
unites Mount Usargula (which he places in 20° 20’ N. 
lat. and 50° E. long.) with the Garamantic pharanx 
(the name of a-mountain which he had previously 
stated to be in 10° N. lat. and 33° E. long). A 
river diverges from it at 42° E. long. and 16° N. lat., 
and makes the lake Chelonides, of which the middle 
is in 49° E. long. and 20° N. lat. This river is said: 
to be lost under ground, and to reappear, forming an- 
other river, of which the western end is at 46° E. 
long. and 16° N. lat. The eastern part of the river 
forms the Lake Nuba, the site of which is 50° E. long. 
and 15° N. lat.” ‘The positions here assigned to the 
Geir, and the direction of its main stream, from the 
Garamautic mountain to Mount Usargula, being south- 
east and northwest, seem to point out for its represent- 
ative either the Shary of Bornou, and its supposed 
affluent, the Bahr Kulla of Browne, or perhaps the 
Bahr Misselad of the same traveller, called Om Tey- 
mam by Burckhardt, who says that its indigenous ap- 
pellation is Gir, a large stream coming from about 10° 
N. lat., and flowing northwest through Wadai, west 
of the borders of Dar-fur. The Misselad is sup- 
posed to flow into Lake Jittre: we do not know 


‘whether any communication exists between Lake Fit- 


tre and the T'schadd. In fact, it appears that several 
streams, besides the Bakr Kulla and the Bahr Mis- 
selad; all coming from the great southern range, or 
Mountains of the Moon, flow in a northwest direction 
through the countries lying between Bornou and Dar- 


not far from the ocean; that it flowed through sandy | fur, and the Geir of Ptolemy may have been the rep- 


deserts, in which it was concealed for several days; 
that it reappeared in a great lake in Mauritania Cesa- 
Fiensis, was again hidden for twenty days in deserts, 
and then rose again in the sources of the Nigris, which 
river, separating Africa (meaning Northern Africa) from 
Bthiopia, flowed through the middle of Avthiopia, and 
- became the branch of the Nile called Astapus. The 


f same story, though without any mention of the Nigris, 
7? ' ov 


is alluded to by Vitravius, Strabo, and others ; and 

M 9) adds, that the river-at its source was called 
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resentative of any or all of them.— We now come to 
Ptolemy’s Nigeir, a name which, having been mistaken 
for the Latin word Niger, has added to the confusion 
on the subject. Nigeir is a compound of the general 
appellative Gear or Gr, which is found applied to va- 
rious rivers in different parts of Africa, and the prefix 
‘Ni or N’, which is found in several names of the same 
region reported by Denham and Caillié. Ptolemy 
makes the Nigeir quite a distinct river from the Geir, 
and places it to the westward. He says that it joins 
the mountain Mandrus, 19° N. lat. and 14° E. long., 
with the mountain Thala, 10° N. lat. and 38° E. long. 
Its course is thereby defined as much longer and in a 
less oblique line to the equator than that of the Geir. 


ara or Draha has a| In fact, it would correspond tolera ; well (allowing 
, but its termination | for the imperfection of the means of observation in an- 
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‘cient times) with the actual direction of the course of | ed westward, led Europeans to look for its estuary 


the Joliba and that of the river of Sakkatoo, supposing 
that river to form a communication with Lake T'schadd, 
as Ptolemy says that the Nigeir has a divergent to the 
lake Libye, which he places in 16° 30’ N. lat. and 
35° E. long., and the words of the text ‘seem to ex- 
press that. the water ran into the lake; so that the 
course of the Nigeir, according to Ptolemy, as well as 
his predecessors, was easterly, as the Joliba or Quorra 
actually runs for a great part of its course. ‘‘ The 
lake Libye,” observes a distinguished geographer, ‘to 
which there was an easterly divergent, I strongly sus- 
pect to have been the lake T'schadd, notwithstanding 
that the position of Libye falls 300 geographical miles 
northwestward of this lake; for the name of Libye 
favours the presumption that it was the principal lake 
in the interior of Libya; it was very natural that Ptol- 
emy, like many of the moderns, should have been 
misinformed as to the communication of the river with 
that lake, and that he should have mistaken two riv- 
ers flowing from the same ridge in opposite directions, 
one to the Quorra and the other to the Tschadd (1 
allude to the Sakkautoo and the Yew rivers), for a 
single communication from the Quorra to the lake.” 
(Leake’s paper “‘ On the Quorra and Niger,” in the 
second volume of the Journal of the Royal Geograph- 
wal Society of London, 1832.)—But Ptolemy, after 
all, may not have been so much misinformed with re- 
spect to a communication existing between the lake 
and his Nigeir, if, as is now strongly suspected, the 
communication really exists, though in an inverse di- 
rection from that which Ptolemy appears to have un- 
derstood. It is surmised that the river Tschadda, 
which, at its junction with the Quorra, just above the 
beginning of the delta, is larger than the Quorra itself, 
receives an outlet from the lake somewhere about the 
town of Jacobah. (Captain W. Allen, R. N., On a 
new construction of a Mup of a Portion of Western 
Africa, &e.—Journal of the Royal Geogr. Soc. of 
London, vol. 8, 1838.) If this surmise prove true, 
it would explain the statement of the Arabian geogra- 
phers of the middle ages, Edrisi, Abulfeda, and Leo 
Africanus, who state that the Nizl-el-Abid, or river of 
the negroes, flowed from east to west. The T'schad- 
~ da then would be the river of the Arabian, and the 
Joliba or Upper Quorra that of the Greek and Roman, 
geographers. Both were ignorant of the real termi- 
nation of their respective streams. ‘‘ It is neverthe- 
less remarkable, that the distance laid by Ptolemy 
between his source of the river and the western coast 
is the same as that given by modern observations ; 
that-Thamondocana, one of the towns on the: Nigeir, 
is exactly coincident with Tombuctoo, as recently laid 
down by M. Jomard from the itinerary of M. Cail- 
lié ; that the length of the course resulting from Ptole- 
my’s positions is nearly equal to that of the Quorra, 
as far as the mountains of Kong, with the addition of 
the T'schadda or Shary of Funda; and that his po- 
sition of Mount Thala, at the southeastern extremity 
of the Nigeir, is very near that in which we may sup- 
pose the T'schadda to have its origin ; so that it would 
seem as if Ptolemy, like Sultan Bello and other mod- 
ern Africans, had considered the Tschadda as a con- 
tinuation of the main river, though he knew the Egyp- 
- tian Nile too well to fall into the modern error of sup- 
posing the Nigeir to be a branch of the Nile. The 
mountains of Kong, and the passage of the river, 
through them at right angles to their direction, form- 
ed a natural termination to the extent of the geogra- 
pher’s knowledge; in like manner, as among ourselves, 
the presumed, and at length the ascertained, existence 
of those mountains, has been the chief obstacle to 


a belief that the river terminated in the Atlantic.” | garded as the most learne’ 
(Leake’s Paper “* On the Quorra and Niger,” already | ro. 
_ quoted.)—The opinions established by the Arabian | grammar, 
geographers of the middle ages, — flow- | ct, in thirty books ; 


in the Senegal, Gambia, and Rio Grande; but, upon 
examination of those rivers, the mistake was ascer- 
tained; and D’Anville and other geographers separa- 
ted the course of the Senegal from that of the Niger, 
and of the latter from that of the Nile. Mungo Park 
was the first Evropean who saw the great internal 
river of Soudan flowing towards the east, and called 
Joliba. He traced it in two different journeys, from 
Bammakoo, about ten days from its source, to Bous- 
sa, where he was unfortunately killed in 1806. Clap- 
perton crossed the river at’ Boussa on his second 
journey to Sakkatoo, in 1826; and, after his death, 
his faithful servant, Richard Lander, undertook to-nav- 
igate the river from Boussa to its mouth. In 1827 
he proceeded from Badagry, on the coast, to Boussa, 
and there embarked on the river. He found that it 
flowed in a southern direction, receiving several large 
rivers from the east ; among others, the noble 7'schad- 
da, after which the united stream passed through an 
Opening in the Kong chain, and that, after issuing 
from the mountains, it sent off several branches both 
east and west towards the coast, while he himself 
reached the sea by the branch known till then by the 
name of Rio Nun.—From all, then, that has been 
stated, it will satisfactorily appear, that the great river 
of the Libya of Herodotus, the Nigris of Pliny, the 
Nigeir of Ptolemy, and the Niger of modern geogra- 
phy, are one and the same river with the Quorra. M. 
Walckenaer (Recherches Geographiques sur I’ Interi- 
eur de l’ Afrique Septentrionale) has maintained the 
negative side of the question, asserting that the an- 
cients had no knowledge of Soudan, and that the Ni- 
geir of Ptolemy was one of the rivers flowing from 
the Atlas; but Col. Leake has ably answered him, 
and’ supported the affirmative in the paper already 
quoted. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 16, p. 221, seqq.) 
—The singular theory of Sir Rufane Donkin, that the 
Niger once flowed into the Mediterranean where the 
Syrtes now are, but that it has been choked up and 
obliterated, in this part of its course, by the sands of 
the desert, is very ably refuted in the Quarterly Re- 
view (vol. 41, p, 226, seqq.). 

Nieipius Fictiius, P., a celebrated astrologer, and 
yet a man of excellent judgment. He was the friend 
of Cicero, and consulted by him on all important oc- 
casions. Nigidius was @ senator at the time of Cat- 
iline’s conspiracy, and lent his best endeavours in aid 
of Cicero. Five years after this he attained to the 
pretorship, and displayed great firmness in dischar- 
ging the duties of that office, He was, at a subsequent 
period, allowed a free legation for visiting Asia ; and, 
returning from this country, met Cicero at Mytilene, 
when the latter was going to take charge of his goy- 
ernment of Cilicia. The peripatetic Cratippus assist- 
ed at the conference which the two friends held here, 
and in which Nigidius, without doubt, maintained the 
tenets of Pythagoras, to whose school he belonged. 
In the civil wars Nigidius followed the party of Pom- 
pey. Cesar, who pardoned so easily, would not, how- 
ever, become reconciled to him: he. drove him into 
exile, notwithstanding all the efforts of Cicero in his 
behalf. Nigidius died in exile a year before the as- 
sassination of the dictator.—We have said that he was 
a celebrated astrologer. He was strongly attached, 
indeed, to this pretended science; and devoted much 
of his time to it. ‘The ancient writers have recorded 
several of his predictions, and, in particular, a very 
remarkable one relative to Octavius (Augustus), and 
his. becoming the master of the world. (Sue ans, 
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books; another On Wind; a very large work On the 
Gods; but, above all, a System of Astrology, or a 
theory of the art of divination. Macrobius and Au- 
lus Gellius, in citing these works, have preserved for 
us some few fragments of them. An extract On 
Thunder, from one of his productions, exists in Greek, 
having been translated into that tongue by Lydus, 
and inserted in his treatise on Prodigies. (Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 2, p. 187.) 

Niuus, the name of the great river of Eastern Afri- 
ca, the various branches of which have their rise in the 
high lands north of the equator, and, flowing through 
Abyssinia and other regions to the westward of it, 
meet in the country of Sennaar. - The united stream 
flows northward through Nubia and Egypt, and, after 
a course of more than 1800 miles from the farthest 
explored point of its principal branch, enters the Med- 
iterranean by several mouths, which form the delta of 
Egypt. The word Nil seems to be an old indigenous 
appellation, meaning “river,” like that of Gir in Sou- 
dan and other countries south of the Atlas. (Vid. Ni- 
ger.) . The modern Egyptians call the river Bahr-Nil, 
or simply Bahr; in Nubia it is known by various 
names; in Sennaar the central branch, or Blue Riv- 
er, is called Adit; and in Abyssinia, Abaw?. The 
three principal branches of the Nile are: 1. The 
Bahr el Abiad, or White River, to the west, which is 
now ascertained to be the largest and longest. 2: 
The Bahr el Azrek, or Blue River, in the centre. 3. 
The Tacazze, or Atbara, which is the eastern branch. 
These three branches were known to Ptolemy, who 
seems to have considered the western as the true 
Nile, and to have called the: Bahr el Azrek by the 
name of Astapus, and the Tacazze by the appellation 
of Astaboras. He fixed the sources of the western 
river in numerous lakes at the foot of the Mountains 
of ‘the Moon, which he placed in 10° S. lat. Strabo 
(821) speaks of the island of Meroé as bounded on 
the south by the confluence of the Astaboras, Astapus, 
and Astasobas, Jn another. place (786) he says, that 
the Nile receives the Astaboras and Astapus; which 
latter ‘‘some call the Astasobas, and say that the As- 


tapus is another river, which flows from some lakes in, 


the south, and makes pretty nearly the direct course 
of the Nile, and is swollen by summer-rains.”” While 
these passages certainly prove that the ancient geog-’ 
raphers knew there were three main streams, théy 
also prove that their notions about them were extreme- 
ly confused.—The Nile, as if it were doomed for ever 
to share the obscurity which covers the ancient history 
of the land to which it ministers, still conceals its true 


sources from the eager curiosity of modern science. 


The question which was agitated in the age of the 
Ptolemies has not yet been solved; and, although 
2000 years have elapsed since Eratosthenes published 
his conjectures as to the origin of the principal branch, 
we possess not more satisfactory knowledge on that 
particular point than was enjoyed in his days by the 
philosophers of Alexandrea. The repeated failures 
which had already attended the various attempts to 
discover its fountains, convinced the geographers of 


‘Greece and Rome that success was impossible, and 


that it was the will of the gods to conceal from all 
generations this great secret of nature. Homer, in 
Janguage sufficiently ambiguous, describes it as a 
stream descending from heaven. Herodotus made in- 


-quiry in regard to its commencement, but soon saw 


reason to relinquish the attempt as altogether fruitless. 
Alexander the Great, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, en- 
gaged in the same undertaking, and despatched per- 
a er by their knowledge for the arduous 


wal ved and like the great father of 
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while Euthemenes was of opinion that it proveeded 
from the borders of the Atlantic, and penetrated 
through the heart of Africa, dividing it into two con- 
tinents. Virgil (Georg., 4, 290) appears to have fa- 
voured a conjecture, which also found supporters at a 
later period, that the Nile proceeded from the east, 
and might be identified with one of the great rivers 
of Asia. (Russell's Egypt, p. 32, seqg.)—The nu- 
merous reports of the natives, who call the Mountains 
of the Moon by the Arabic version of the same name 
Ibalu ’?l Kamari, though generally pronounced. fbalz 
>| Kumri, which would mean * blue mountains,” seem 
to agree in placing the sources of the Abzad several 
degrees north of the equator, at nearly an equal dis- 
tance between the eastern and western coasts of Af- 
rica. But we have no positive information either as 
to the true position of the sources or of the mountains 
themselves. Whe Bahr el Azrek, or Blue River, 
which was long supposed to be the main branch of 
the Nile, and which Bruce also took for such, has 
three sources in the high land of Gojam, near the vil- 
lage of Geesh, southwest of Lake Dembea, in 10° 59’ 
25’ N. lat., and 36° 55’ 30” E. long., according to 
Bruce’s observations. The sources of the Azrek ap- 
pear to have been visited by Father Paez, and per- 
haps by other missicnaries, long before Bruce. The 
vast importance attached to that discovery has become 
much diminished since the information which we have 
acquired of the Adzad, whose sources are still unex- 
plored, and stilv’involved in that mystery which the 
ancients represent as hovering about the fountains of 
the Nile. The Tacazze rises in the high mountains 
of Lasta, in about 11° 40’ N. lat., and 39° 40’ E. 
long. Its sources were known to the Jesuit mission- 
aries in Abyssinia, and have been visited of late years 
by Pearce-—The Nile, from the confluence of the 
Tacazze down to its entrance into the Mediterranean, 
a distance of 1200 geographical miles measured along 
the course of the river, receives no permanent streams ; 
but in the season of rains it has wadys or torrents 
flowing into it from the. mountains that lie between 
it and the Red,Sea. North of Argo, in 19° 40’ N. 
lat., the Nile enters the province of Dar Mahass, in 
Lower Nubia, where it forms a cataract or rapid, com- 
monly called the third cataract by those: who ascend 
the river. After several windings, the river inclines 
to the northeast ; and near 22° N. lat. forms the sec- 
ond cataract, called Wady Halfa, after which it pass- 
es the splendid temple of Ipsambul. Continuing its 
northeast course, the Nile, at about 24° N. lat., forms 
the last cataract, between granite rocks which cross 
the river near Assowan, the ancient Syene. After en- 
tering the boundaries of Egypt, the Nile flows through 
the whole length of that country, which it waters and 
fertilizes, especially the Delta. Egypt, in fact, owes to 
the Nile its very existence as a productive and habita- 
ble region, and accordingly, in olden times, the people 
worshipped the beneficent river as their tutelary god. 


1. The Delta. 


The Nile, issuing from the valley a few miles north 
of Cairo, enters the wide low plain which, from its tri- 
angular form and its resemblance to the letter A, re- 
ceived from the Greeks the name of the Delta. The 
river, at a place called Batu el Bahara, near the an- ' 
cient Cercasorus, divides into two branches, the one 
of which, flowing to Rosetta, and the other to Dami- 
etta, enclose between them the present Delta: These 
two arms or branches were anciently called the Ca- 
nopic and Phatnitic. The figure of the Delta is now 
determined by these two branches, although the culti- 
vated plain known by that name extends considerably 
beyond to the east and west, as far as the sandy des- 
ert on either side. In ancient times, however, the 
triangle of the Delta was +h more obtuse at its 
apex, as its right side was formed by the Pelusiac 
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branch, which, detaching itself from the Nile higher 


up than, the Damietta branch, flowed to Pelusium, at | 


the eastern extremity of Lake Menzaleh. This branch 
is now in a great measure choked up, though it still 
serves partly for the purpose of irrigation. During 
our winter months, which are the spring of Egypt, the 
Delta, as well as the valley of the Nile, looks like a 
delightful ‘garden, smiling with verdure, and enamel- 
led with the blossoms of trees and plants. Later in 
the year the soil becomes parched and dusty; and 
in May the suffocating khamseen begins to blow fre- 
quently from the south, sweeping along the fine sand, 
and causing various diseases, until the rising of the 
beneficent river comes again to refresh the land.—For 
some remarks on the fertility of Egypt, and of the 
Delta in particular, consult the article Egypt, § 1, page 
35, col. 1. 


2. Mouths of the Nile, and Inundation of the River. 


The ancients were acquainted with, and mention, 
seven mouths of the Nile, with respect to the changes 
in which, the following are the most established re- 
sults. 1. The Canopic mouth, now partly confound- 
ed with the canal of Alexandrea, and partly lost in 
Lake Eko. 2. The Bolbitine mouth at Rosetta. 3. 
The Sebennytic mouth, probably the opening into the 
present Lake Burlos. _4. The Phatnitic or Bucolic 
at Damietta. 5. The Mendesian, which is lost in the 
Lake Menzaleh, the mouth of which is represented by 
that of Dibeh, 6. The Tanitic or Saitic, which cor- 
responds to the Moes canal. 7. The Pelusiac mouth 
seems to be represented by what is now the most 
easterly mouth of Lake Menzaleh, where the ruins of 
Pelusium are still visible-—The rise of the Nile, in 
common with that of all the rivers of the torrid zone, 
is caused by the heavy periodical rains which drench 
the table-land of Abyssinia and the mountainous coun- 
try that stretches from it towards the south and west. 
This phenomenon is well explained by Bruce. ‘The 
alr,” he observes, “is so much rarefied by the sun du- 
ring the time he remains almost stationary over the 
tropic of Capricorn, that the winds, loaded with va- 
pours, rush in upon the land from the Atlantic on the 
west, the Indian Ocean on the east, and the cold 

. Southern Ocean beyond the Cape. Thus a great quan- 
tity of vapour is_gathered, as it. were, into a focus ; 
and, as the same causes continue to operate during 
the progress of the sun northward, a vast train of 
clouds proceed from south to north, which are some- 
times extended much farther than at other periods. 
In April all the rivers in the south of Abyssinia begin 
to swell ; in the beginning of June they are all full, 
and continue so while the sun remains stationary in 
the tropic of Cancer.”—The rise of the Nile begins 
in June, about the summer solstice, and it continues 
to increase till September, overflowing the lowlands 
along its course. The Delta then looks like an im- 
mense marsh, interspersed with numerous islands, 
with villages, towns, and plantations of trees, just 
above the water. Should the Nile rise a few feet 
above its ordinary elevation, the inundation sweeps 
away the mud-built cottages of the Arabs, drowns 
their cattle, and involves the whole population in ruin. 
Again, should it fall short of the customary height, 
bad crops and dearth are the consequences. The in- 
undation, after having remained stationary for a few 
days, begins to subside, and about the end of Novem- 
ber most of the fields are left dry, and covered with 
a fresh layer of rich brown slime: this is the time 
when the lands are put under culture, It would seem 
that the river cuts a passage through a considerable 
extent of rich soil before it approaches the granite 
range which bounds the aap extremity of Nubia. 

The tropical rains collect the table 
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high enough to overflow the boundaries of their ba- 
sins, they suddenly send down into the rivers an enor- 
mous volume of fluid impregnated with the soft earth 
over which it has for some time stagnated. Hence 
the momentary pauses and sudden renewals in the 
rise of the Nile; hence, too, the abundance of fer- 
tilizing slime, which is never found so copious in 
the waters of rivers that owe their increase solely to 
the direct influence of the rains. The mud of the 
Nile, upon analysis, gives nearly one half of argilla- 
ceous earth, with about one fourth of carbonate. of 
lime; the remainder consisting of water, oxyde of 
iron, and carbonate of magnesia. On the very banks 
the slime is mixed with much sand, which it loses im 
proportion as it is carried farther from the river, so 
that, at a certain distance, it consists almost entirely 
of pure argil. ‘This mud is employed in several arts 
among the Egyptians. It is formed into excellent 
bricks, as well as into a variety of vessels for domes- 
tic uses. It enters, also, into the manufacture of to- 
bacco-pipes. (Glass-makers employ it in the construc- 
tion of their furnaces, and the country people cover 
their houses with it.— We have already remarked, 
that Egypt is indebted for her rich harvests to the 
mould or soil which is deposited by the river during 
the annual flood. As soon as the waters retire, the 
cultivation of the. ground commences. If it has im- 
bibed the requisite degree of moisture, the process of 
agriculture is neither difficult nor tedious. The seed 
is scattered over the soft surface, and vegetation, 
which almost immediately succeeds, goes on with 
great rapidity. Where the land has been only par- 
tially inundated, recourse is had to irrigation, by 
means of which many species of vegetables are rais- 
ed, even during the dry season. Harvest follows at 
the distance of about six or eight weeks, according to 
the different kinds of grain, leaving time, in most ca- 
ses, for a succession of crops wherever there is a full 
command of water.—The swellings of the Nile, in 
Upper Egypt, are from 30 to 35 feet ; at Cairo they 
are 23 feet, according to Humboldt, but, according to 
Girard, 7.419 metres, nearly 244 feet ; in the north- 
ern part of the Delta, owing to the breadth of the in- 
undation and the artificial channels, only 4. feet.— 
The common Egyptian mode of clarifying the water 
of the Nile is by means of pounded almonds. It 
holds a number of substances in a state of imperfect 
solution, which are in this way precipitated. Its wa- 
ter is then one of the purest known, remarkable for 
its being easily digested by the stomach, for its salu- 
tary qualities, and for all the purposes to which it is 
applied. Europeans, as well as natives, are loud in 
their eulogies on the agreeable and. salubrious quali- 
ties of the water of the Nile. Giovanni Fimati, for 
example, who was no stranger to the limpid streams 
of other lands, sighed for the opportunity of returning 
to Cairo, that he might’once more drink its delicious 
water, and breathe its mild atmosphere. Maillet, too, 
a writer of good credit, remarks, that it is among 
waters what Champagne is among wines. The Mus- 
sulmans themselves acknowledge, that if their prophet 
Mohammed had tasted it, he would have supplicated 
heaven for a terrestrial immortality, that he might en- 
joy it for ever. (Russell’s Egypt, p- 48, 52, seqq.) 


8. Deposites of the Nile, and increase of the Delta. 


We have here a very interesting topic of inquiry. It 
is an observation as old as the days of Herodotus, that 
Egypt is the gift of the Nile. This historian imagined — 
that all the lower division of the country was formerly 
a deep bay or arm of the sea, and that it had been 
gradually filled up by depositions from the river. He 
illustrates his reasoning on this subject by supposing, 
‘that the present appearance of the Red Sea resembles” 
exactly the aspect which Egypt must have exhibited 
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means were admitted to flow into the Arabian Gulf, 
it would, in the course of 20,000 years, convey into it 
such a quantity of earth as would raise its bed to the 
level of the surrounding coast. -I am of opinion, he 
subjoins, that this might take place even within 10,000 
years ; why then might not a bay still more spacious 
than this be choked up with mud, in the time which 
passed before our age, by a stream so great and pow- 
erful as the Nile? (2, 11.)—The men of science who 
accompanied the French expedition into Egypt under- 
took to measure the depth of alluvial matter which has 
been actually deposited by the river. - By sinking pits 
at different intervals, both on the banks of the current 
and on the outer edge of the stratum, they ascertained 
satisfactorily, first, that the surface of the soil de- 
clines from the margin of the stream towards the foot 
of the hills; secondly, that the thickness of the de- 
posite is generally about ten feet near the river, and 
decreases gradually as it recedes from it; and, thirdly, 
that beneath the mud there is a bed of sand analogous 
to the substance which has at all times been brought 
down by the flood of the Nile. ‘This convex form as- 
sumed by the surface of the valley is not peculiar to 
Egypt, being common to the banks of all great rivers, 
where the quantity of soil transported by the current 
is greater than that which is washed down by rain 
from the neighbouring mountains. The plains which 
skirt the Mississippi and the Ganges present in many 
parts an example of the same phenomenon.—An at- 
tempt has likewise been made to ascertain the rate of 
the annual deposition of alluvial substance, and there- 
by to measure the elevation which has been conferred 
upon the valley of Egypt by the action of its river. 
But on no point are travellers less agreed than in re- 
gard to the change of level and the increase of land 
on the seacoast. Dr. Shaw and M. Savary take their 
stand on the one side, and are resolutely opposed by 
Bruce and Volney on the other. Herodotus informs 
us, that in the reign of Meeris, if the Nile rose to the 
height of eight cubits, all the-lands of Egypt were suf- 
ficiently watered ; but that in his own time—not quite 
900 years afterward—the country was not covered 
with less than fifteen or sixteen cubits of water. The 
addition of soil, therefore, was equal'to seven cubits 
at the least, or 126 inches in the course of 900 years. 
‘But at present,” says Dr. Shaw, ‘the river must 
rise to the height of twenty cubits—and it usually 
rises to 24 cubits—before the whole country is over- 
flowed. Since the time, therefore, of Herodotus, 
Egypt has gained new soil to the depth of 230 inches. 
And if we look back from the reign of Meeris to the 
time of the Deluge, and reckon that interval by the 
same proportion, we shall find that the whole perpen- 
dicular accession of the soil, from the Deluge to A.D. 
1721, must be 500 inches; that is, the land of Egypt has 
gained 41 feet 8 inches of soil in 4072 years. ‘Thus, 
in process of time, the country may be raised to such 
a height that the river will not be able to overflow its 
banks; and Egypt, consequently, from being the most 


fertile, will, for want of the annual inundation, become 


one of the most barren parts of the universe.” (Shaw’s 
Travels, vol. 2, p. 235.)—We shall see presently that 
this fear on the part of the learned traveller is entirely 
without foundations Were it possible to determine 
the mean rate of accumulation, a species of chronome- 
ter would be thereby obtained for measuring the lapse 
of time which has passed since any monument, or oth- 
er work of art in the neighbourhood of the river, was 
originally founded. In applying the principle now sta- 
ted, it is not necessary to assume anything more than 
that the building in question was not placed by its 
- architect under the level of the river at its ordinary in- 
undations, a postulatum which, in regard to palaces, 
temples, and statues, will be most readily granted. 
Proceeding on this ground, the French philosophers 
hazarded a conjecture respecting a number of dates, 
bd i 4 
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of which the following are some of the most remark- 
able: 1. The depth of the soil round the colossal 
statue of Memnon, at Thebes, gives only 0.106 of a 
métre (less than four inches) as the rate of accumula- 
tion in a century, while the mean of several observa- 
tions made in the valley of Lower Egypt gives 0.126 
of a métre, or rather more than four inches. But. the 
basis of the statue of Memnon was certainly raised 
above the level of the inundation by being placed on 
an artificial mound; and excavations made near it 
show that the original height of that was six métres 
(19.686 feet) above the level of the soil. A similar 
result is obtained from examining the foundations of 
the palace at Luxor. ‘Taking, therefore, 0.126 of a 
métre, the mean secular augmentation of the soil, as a 
divisor, the quotient, 4760, gives the number of years 
which have elapsed since the foundation of Thebes 
was laid. This date, which, of course, can only be 
considered as a very imperfect approximation to the 


| truth, carries the origin of that celebrated metropolis 


as far back as 2960 years before Christ, and, conse- 
quently, 612 years before the Deluge, according to the 
reckoning of the modern Jews. But the numbers 
given there differ materially from those of the Samarian 
text and the Septuagint version; which, carrying the 
Deluge back’ to the year 3716 before Christ, make an 
interval of seven centuries and a half between the 
flood and the building of Thebes. ‘Though no dis- 
tinct account of the age of that city is to be found 
in the Greek historians, it is clear from Diodorus that 
they believed it to have been begun in a very remote 
period of antiquity. (Diod. Sic., 1, 15.)—2. The rub- 
bish collected at the foot of the obelisk of Luxor indi- 
cates that it was erected fourteen hundred years before 
the Christian era—3. The causeway which crosses 
the plain of Siout furnishes a similar ground for sup- 
posing that it must have been founded twelve hundred 
years anterior to the same epoch.—4. The pillar at 
Heliopolis, six miles from Cairo, appears, from evi- 
dence strictly analogous, to have been raised about 
the period just specified ; but, as the waters drain off 
more slowly in the Delta than in Upper Egypt, the 
accumulation of alluvial soil is more rapid there than 
higher up the stream; the foundations, therefore, of 
ancient buildings in the former district will be at as 
great a depth below the surface as those of much great- 
er antiquity are in the middle and upper provinces. 
But it is obvious that to form these calculations with 
such accuracy as would render them less liable to dis- 
pute, more time and observation would be requisite 
than could be given by the French in the short period 


‘during which they continued in undisturbed possession 


of Egypt. One general and important consequence, 
however, arising from their inguiries, can hardly be 
overlooked or denied ; namely, that the dates thus ob- 
tained are as remote from the extravagant chronology 
of the ancient Egyptians, as they are consistent with 
the testimony of both sacred and profane history, with 
regard to the early civilization of that interesting 
country. — But, little or no reliance can be placed on 
such conclusions, because it is now manifestly impos- 
gible to ascertain, in the first instance, whether the 
measures referred to by the ancient historians were in 
all cases of the same standard; and, secondly, whether 
the deposition of soil in the Egyptian valley did not 
proceed more rapidly in early times than it does in our 
days, or even than it has done ever since its effects 
first became an object of philosophical curiosity. ‘That 
the level of the land has been raised, and its extent 
towards the sea greatly increased since the age’ of He- 
rodotus, we might safely infer, as well from the great 
infusion of earthy matter which is held in suspension 
by the Nile when in a state of flood, as from the anal- 
ogous operation of all large rivers, both in the old con- 
tinents and in the new. ‘There is, in truth, no good 
reason for questioning the fact mentioned by Dr. Shaw, 
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that the mud of Ethiopia has been detected by sound- 
ings at the distance of not less than twenty leagues 
from the coast of the Delta. Nor yet is there any sub- 
stantial ground for apprehending, with the author just 
named, that, in process of time, the whole country 
may be raised to such a height that the river will not 
be able to overflow.its banks; and, consequently, that 
Egypt, from being the most fertile, will, for want of 
the annual inundation, become one of the most barren 
parts of the universe. ‘‘ According to an approximate 
calculation,” observes Wilkinson, ‘ the land about the 
first or lowest cataract has been raised nine feet in 
1700 years, at Thebes about seven feet, and at Cairo 
about five feet ten inches; while at Rosetta and the 
mouths of the Nile, where the perpendicular thickness 
of the deposite is much less than in the valley of Cen- 
tral and tipper Egypt, owing to the great extent, east 
and west, over which the inundation spreads, the rise 
of the soi] has been comparatively imperceptible.” As 
the bed of the Nile always keeps pace with the eleva- 
tion of the soil, and the proportion of water brought 
down by the river continues to be the same, it follows 
that the Nile now overflows a greater extent’ of land, 
both east and west, than in former times; and that the 
superficies of cultivable land in the plains of Thebes 
and of Central Egypt continues to increase. All fears, 
therefore, about the stoppage of the overflowing of the 
Nile are unfounded. 
Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 16, p. 234.) 


4. Change in the course of the Nile. 


The Nile is said by Herodotus (2, 99) to have flow- 
ed, previously to the time of Menes, on the side of 
Libya. This prince, by constructing a mound at the 
distance of 100 stadia from Memphis, towards the 
south, diverted its course. The ancient course is not 
unknown at present, and may be traced across the 
desert, passing west of the Natron Lakes. It is call- 
ed by the Arabs Bahr-bela-Maieh, “The river with- 
out water,” and presents itself to the view in a valley 
which runs parallel to that containing the lakes just 
mentioned. In the sand with which its channel is ev- 
erywhere covered, trunks of trees have been found in 
a staté of complete petrifaction, and also the vertebral 
“bone of a large fish. Jasper, quartz, and petrosilex 
have likewise been observed scattered over the sur- 
face. ‘That the, Nile originally flowed through the 
valley of the Dry River,” observes Russell (Egypt, p. 


102, seqq.), ‘is admitted by the most intelligent among | 


modern travellers. M. Denon, for example, regards 
as proofs of this fact the physical conformation of the 
adjoining country ;. the existence of the bed ofa river 

extending to the sea, but now dry ; its depositions and 
" incrustations; its extent; its bearing towards the north 
on a chain of-hills which run,east and west, and turn 
off towards the northwest, sloping down to follow the 
course of the valley of the dry channel, and likewise 
the Natron Lakes. And, more than all the other proofs, 


the form of the chain of mountains at the north of the’ 


Pyramid, which shuts the entrance of the valley, and 
appears to be cut perpendicularly, like almost all the 
mountains at the foot of which the Nile flows at the 
present day ; all these offer to the view a channel left 
dry, and its several remains. (Denon, vol. 1, p. 163.) 
The opinion that the river of Egypt penetrated into 
the Libyan desert, even to the westward of Fayoum, 
is rendered probable by some observations recorded in 
the second volume of Belzoni’s Researches. In his 
journey to the Oasis of Ammon, he reached, one even- 
ing, the Bahr-bela-Maieh. ‘This place,’ he remarks, 
‘is singular, and deserves the attention of the geogra- 
pher, as it is a dry rwer, and has all the appearance 


of water having been in it, the bank and bottom es 


quite full of stones and sand. There are several isl- 
_ ands in the centre ; but the most remarkable circum- 


stance is, that at a certain height upon the bank there | 
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(Russell’s Egypt, p. 37, seqq.— 
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is a mark evidently as if the water had reached so high: 
the colour of the materials, also, above that mark, is 
much lighter than that of these below. And what 
would almost determine that there has been water here 
is, that the island has the same mark, and on the same 
level with that on the banks of the supposed river. I 
am at a loss to conjecture how the course of this river 
is so little known, as I only found it marked near the 
Natron Lakes, taking a direction of northwest and 
southeast, which does not agree with its course here, 
which is from north to south, as far as I could see from 
the summit of a high rock on the west side of it. The 
Arabs assured me that it ran a great ways in both di- 
rections, and that it is the same which passes near the 
Natron Lakes. If this be the case, it must pass right 
before the extremity of the lake Meeris, at the distance 
of two or three days’ journey in a western direction. 
This is the place where several petrified stumps of 
trees are found, and_many pebbles, with moving or 
quick water inside.’” (Belzoni, vol. 2, p. 183.) ° 
Ninvs, I. son of Belus, and king of Assyria. His 
history is known to -us merely through Ctesias, from 
whom Diodorus Siculus and Justin have copied. 
(Heyne, de Fontibus, Diod. Sic., p. liii., seqq., vol. 1, 
ed. Bip.) Ctesias and Julius Africanus make him to 
have ‘ascended the throne 2048 B.C., and from the 
narrative of Diodorus he would appear to have been a 
warlike prince, who signalized himself by extensive 


‘conquests, reducing under his sway the Babylonians, 


Armenians, Medes, Bactrians, Indi, and, in a word, 
the whole of Upper and Lower Asia. Even Egypt 
felt his sway. In his expedition against the Bactrians 
he met with the famous Semiramis, with whom he 
united himself in marriage.’ After completing his con- 
quests, Ninus, according to the Greek writers, erected 
for his capital the celebrated city of Nineveh (vid. Ni- 
nus II.—Compare, however, remarks under the article 
Assyria), and on his death was succeeded by Semira- 
mis, who reared a tomb of vast dimensions over his 
grave.—Much of what is stated respecting this mon- 
arch is either purely fabulous, or else various legends 
respecting different conquerors are made to unite in 
one. He occupies the boundary between fable and 
history. (Ctes., ap. Diod. Sic., 2, 1, seqg.— Ctes., 
Fragm., ed. Bahr, p. 389, seqgq.)—JI. The capital of 
the Assyrian Empire, called by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans Ninus (Nivoc), but in Scripture Nineveh, and in 
the Septuagint version, Nuvevi or Nivevy. It was sit- 
uate in the plain of Aturia, on the Tigris (Strabo, 737. 
—Herod., 1, 193.—Jd., 2, 150.—Ptol., 6, 1), and not 
on the Euphrates, as Diodorus states on the authority 
of Ctesias. (Diod. Sic., 2, 3.) The Hebrew and 
Greek writers concur in describing Nineveh as a very 
large and populous city. Jonah speaks of it as “an 
exceeding great city, of three days’ journey” (Jon.,3, 
3), and states that there were more than 120,000 per- 
sons in it that knew not their right hand from their left 
(4,11). Rosenmiiller and other commentators suppose 
this to be a proverbial expression to denote children 
under the age of three or five years, and accordingly 
estimate the entire population at two millions ; but 
the expression in Jonah is too vague to warrant us 
in making any such conclusion. Strabo says that it 
was larger than Babylon (S¢rab., 737) 3 but if any 
dependance is to be placed on the account of Dio- 
dorus (2, 3), who states that it was 480 stadia in cir- 
cumference, it must have been about the same size as 
Babylon. (Herod., 1, 178.) The walls of Nineveh 
are described by Diodorus 2s 100 feet high, and 80 
broad that three chariots might be driven on them 
abreast. Upon the walls stood 1500 towers, each 200 
fect in height, and the whole was oy strong as to be 
deemed impregnable. (Diod. Sic. 2, 3.—Nahum, c. 
2.) According to the Greek writers, Ninus was found. 
ed by aking of the same name (vid. Ninus 1.); but 
in the book of Genesis it is stated to nae a built 
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by Assur, or, if we adopt the marginal translation, by 
Nimrod. (Vid. Assyria.) Possibly Nimrod and Ni- 
nus were the same.—Nineveh was the residence of 
the Assyrian monarchs (2 Kings, 19, 36. — Isaaah, 
37, 37.—Compare Strabo, 84, 737), and it is men- 
tioned as a place of great commercial importance ; 
whence Nahum speaks of its merchants as more than 
the stars of heaven (3, 16). But, as in the case of 
most large and wealthy cities, the greatest corruption 
and licentionsness prevailed, on account of which Na- 
hum and Zephaniah foretold its destruction.—Nineveh, 
which for 1450 years had been mistress of the East, 
to whom even Babylon itself was subject, was first 
taken in the reign of Sardanapalus, B.C. 747, by the 
Medes and Babylonians, who had ‘revolted under their 
governors Arbaces and Belesis. This event put an 
end to the first Assyrian empire, and divided its im- 
mense territory into two lesser kingdoms, those of 
Assyria and Babylon, But Nineveh itself suffered 
litule change from this event; it was still a great city ; 
and, soon after, in the reign of Esarhaddon, who took 
Babylon, it became again the capital of both empires, 
which continued 54 years; when Nabopolassar, a gen- 
eral in the Assyrian army, and father of the famous 
Nebuchadnezzar, seized on Babylon and proclaimed 
himself king: after which Nineveh was no more the 
seat of government of both kingdoms. _ It was, in fact, 
now on the decline, and was soon to yield'to the rising 
power of its great rival. The Medes had again revolt- 
ed, and in the year 633 B.C., their king Cyaxares, 
having defeated the Assyrians in a great battle, laid 
siege to Nineveh; but its time was not yet come, and 
it was delivered on this occasion by an inyasion of 
Media by the Scythians, which obliged Cyaxares to 
withdraw his army to repel them. But in the year 
612, having formed an alliance with Nabopolassar, king 
of Babylon, he returned, accompanied by that monarch, 
to the siege of Nineveh, and finally took the city. 
The prophecy made by Zephaniah, of its utter destruc- 
tion, must refer to this latter event. Strabo says that 
it fell into decay immediately after the dissolution of 
the Assyrian monarchy ; and this account is confirmed 
by the fact, that, in the history of Alexander the Great, 
the place is not mentioned, although in his march 
along the Tigris, previous to the battle of Arbela, he 
must have been very near the spot where it is supposed 
to have stood. Under the Roman emperors, however, 
we read of a city named Ninus (Tacit., Ann., 12, 13) 
or Ninive (Amm. Marcell., 18, 7); and Abulpharagi, 
in the 13th century, mentions a castle called Nimvt. 
—Little doubt can arise that Nineveh was situate 
near the Tigris, and yet the exact site of that once 
mighty city has never been clearly ascertained. On 
the eastern bank of the Tigris, opposite the town of 
Mosul, and partly on the site of the modern village of 
Nunia or Nebbi Yunus, are some considerable ruins, 
which have been described at different periods by 
Benjamin of Tudela, Thevenot, ‘Tavernier, &c., as 
those of ancient Nineveh. But it is thought by others, 
from the dimensions of the ruins, that these travellers 
must have been mistaken; and that the remains de- 
scribed by them were those of some city of much 
smaller extent and more recent date than the Scripture 
Nineveh. Mr. Kinneir, who visited this spot in the 
year 1808, says, that “On the opposite bank of the 
Tigris (that is, over against Mosul), and about three 
quarters of a mile from that stream, the village of Nu- 
nia and sepulchre of the prophet Jonas seem to point, 
out the position of Nineveh.””—‘ A city being after- 
ward erected near this sput, bore the name of Ninus; 
and, in my opinion, it is the ruins of the latter, and 
not of the old Nineveh, that are now visible. I exam- 
jned these ruins in November, 1810, and found them to 
consist of a rampart and a fosse, forming an oblong 
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is, on an average, 20 feet in height; and, as it is cov- 
ered with grass, the whole has a striking resemblance 
to. some of the Roman intrenchments which are extant 
in England.” Mr. Kinneir’s opinions are in every- 
thing worthy of respect, and with regard to these ruins, 
the traces of the wall point them out very evidently 
as belonging to some city or building of much less 
dimensions than ancient Nineveh; while these traces 
being visible at.all would seem to place their date long 
subsequent to that of the structure of the Scripture 
Nineveh. It cannot be supposed, that while the walls 
of Babylon, which were at least as high and as thick, 
according to the concurrent testimony of historians, as 
those of Nineveh, and were entire long after the de- 
struction of that city, are utterly effaced, those of 
Nineveh should still be visible. Mr. Rich, indeed, 
supposes that he has discovered in these intrenchments 
the ruins of the palace of Nineveh; which he describes 
as an enclosure of a rectangular form, corresponding 
with the cardinal points of the compass; the area of 
which is not larger than that of the town of Mosul. 
The boundary of this enclosure may, he says, be per- 
fectly traced all around; and looks like an embank- 
ment of earth or rubbish of small elevation, and has 
attached to it, and in its line at several places, mounds 
of greater size and solidity. The first of these forms 
the southwest angle; and on it is built the village of 
Nebbi Yunus, where they show the tomb of the 
prophet Jonas: The next, and largest of all, which 
Mr. Rich supposes to be the monument of Ninus, is 
situate near the centre of the western face of the en- 
closure, and is joined, like the others, by the boundary 
wall ; the natives call it Koyunjuk Tepe. Its form is 
that of a truncated pyramid, with regular steep sides 
and a flat top, and composed of stones and earth; 
there being sufficient of the latter to admit of cultiva- 
tion by the inhabitants of Koyunjuk, which is built at 
the northeast extremity. This mound, according to 
measurements taken by Mr. Rich, is 178 feet high, 
1850 long from east to west, and 1147 broad from 
north to south. The other mounds on the boundary 
wall offer nothing worthy of remark ; but out of one 
of these, a short time since, an immense block of 
stone was dug, on which were sculptured the figures 
of men and animals; cylinders, like those of Babylon, 
with some other antiques, and stones of very large di- 
mensions, are also occasionally dug up. Whether 
these ruins be really what Mr. Rich supposes them to 
be, or a part only of the more recent city referred to 
by Mr. Kinneir, cannot be decided. It is quite clear, 
however, that of whatever structure these mounds may 
be the remains, their dimensions will not allow us to 
consider them as those of the walls of Nineveh: they 
must either be those of a palace, as supposed by Mr. 
Rich, or of some other stupendous building of that 
city, or of a more modern one erected on this spot ; 
and the uncertainty which exists on this point is alone 
sufficient to testify the fulfilment of the prophecies. 
In fact, these prophecies respecting Nineveh have 
long since received their entire completion; ‘an utter 
end is made of the place,” and the true site may for 
ever be sought in vain. (Mansford’s Scripture Gaz- 
etteer, p. 339, segg.—Drummond’s Origines, p. 172, 
seqq.) . ; 
_Nin¥as, a’son of Ninus and Semiramis, king of 
Assyria, who succeeded his mother on her voluntarily 
abdicating the crown. (Vid, Semiramis.) Altogether 
unlike his parents, he gave himself up to a life of se- 
clusion and pleasure, in which he was imitated by his 
successors. (Diod. Sic., 2, 21 ) , 
_ Nidse, daughter of Tantalus, king of Lydia, was 
married to Amphion, by whom she had, according to 
Ovid and other ancient writers, seven sons and seyen 
daughters. This is the most commonly received opin- 


square not exceeding four miles in compass, if so much. | ion, though Homer (Jl., 24, 602) and others give the 
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; I a rubbish of any kind. The wall | number variously, ‘The pride of Niobe at having this 
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numerous offspring was so great, that she is said to 
have insulted Latona, the mother of Apolloand Diana, 
by refusing to offer at the altars raised in her honour, 
declaring that she herself had a better claim to worship 
and sacrifices than one who was the mother of only 
two children, Latona, indignant at this insolence and 
presumption, called. upon her children for revenge. 
Apollo and Diana heard her prayer, and obeyed the 
entreaty of their outraged parent. All the sons of 
Niobe fell by the arrows of Apollo, while the daugh- 
ters, in like manner, met their death from the hands 
of Diana. Chloris alone escaped the common fate. 
She was the wife of Neleus, king of Pylos. ‘This ter- 
rible judgment of the gods so affected the now heart- 
stricken and humiliated Niobe, that she was changed 
by her excessive grief into a stone on Mount Sipylus, 
in’ Lydia. Amiphion also, in attempting, in retalia- 
tion, to destroy the temple of Apollo, perished by the 
shafts of that deity. (Ovid, Met., 6, 146, seqq.—Hy- 
gin., fab., 9.—Apollod., 3, 5, 6.—Soph., Antig., 823, 
seqg.) Pausanias says, that the rock on Sipylus, 
which went by the name of Niobe, and which he had 
visited, ‘‘was merely a rock and precipice when one 
came close up to it, and bore no resemblance at all to 
a woman ; but at a.distance you might imaging it to 
be a woman weeping with downcast countenance.” 
(Pausan., 1, 21, 3.)—The myth of Niobe has been 
explained by Volcker and others in a physical sense. 
According to these writers, the name Niobe (Nz66n, i. 
e., Ned6n) denotes Youth or Newness. She is the 
daughter of the Flourishing-one (Tantalus), and the 
mother of the Green-one (Chloris).. In her, then, we 
may view the young, verdant, fruitful earth, the bride 
ofthe sun (Amphion), beneath the influence of whose 
fecundating beams she pours forth vegetation with 
lavish profusion, The revolution of the year, howey- 
er, denoted by Apollo and Diana (other forms of the 
sun and moon), withers up and destroys her progeny ; 
she weeps and stiffens to stone (the torrents and frosts 
of winter); but Chloris, the Green-one, remains, and 
spring clothes the earth anew with its smiling verdure. 
(Volcker, Myth. der Jap., p. 359.—Kerghtley’s. My- 
thology, p. 338.)—The legend of Niobe and her chil- 
dren has afforded a subject for art, which has been fine- 
-ly treated by one of the greatest ancient masters of 
sculpture. It consists of a series, rather than a group, 
of figures of both sexes, in all the disorder and agony 
of expected or present suffering; while one, the moth- 
er, the hapless Niobe, in the most affecting attitude of 
supplication, and with an expression of deep grief, her 
eyes turned upward, implores the justly-offended gods 
to moderate their anger and spare her offspring, one 
of whom, the youngest girl, she strains fondly to her 
bosom. It is difficult, however, by description, to do 
justice to the various excellence exhibited in this ad- 
mirable work. The arrangement of the composition 
is supposed to have been adapted to a tympanum or 
pediment. The figure of Niobe, of colossal dimen- 
sions compared with the other figures, forms, with her 
youngest daughter pressed to her, the centre. The 
execution of this interesting monument of Greek art 
is attributed by some to Scopas, while others think it 
‘the production of Praxiteles. Pliny says it was a 
question which of the two was the author of it.The 
roup was in the temple of Apollo Sosianus at Rome. 
(Plin., 36, 10.—Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.) This beau- 
tiful piece of sculpture is now in the gallery of the 
Grand-duke of Tuscany at Florence, though some re- 
gard it merely as a copy.—The subject of Niobe and 
her children was a favourite one-also with the poets of 
antiquity. Besides the beautiful allusion to it in the 
Antigone of Sophocles (v. 823, seqq.), and the equally 
beautiful story in Ovid (Met., 6, 146, segq.), there are 


numerous epigrams in the Greek Anthology, several | 


of which have great merit, and appear to be descriptive 
- either of the group of figures which still exists, or of 
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some similar group. 
p. 238.) 

_ Nupnires, a range of mountains in Armenia, form- 
Ing part of the great chain of Taurus, and lying to the 
southeast of the Arsissa Palus, or Lake Van. Their 
summits were covered with snow during the whole 
year, and to this circumstance the name Niphates 
1s supposed to allude (Nigdryc, quasi vupeTodne, 
“‘snowy”). There was also a river of the same name 
rising in this mountain chain. (Virg., Georg., 3, 30. 
—Horat., Od., 2, 9.—Mela, 1, 15.—Pliny, 5, 27.— 
Amm. Marcell., 23, 6.— Cellarius, Geogr., vol. 2, 
p. 321.) 

Nirevs, a king of Naxos, son of Charops and 
Aglaia. He was one of the Grecian chiefs during the 
Trojan war, and was celebrated for his beauty. (Hom., 
Ul, 2, 671.—Horat., Od., 3, 20, 15.) ; 

Nis#a, I. a city and district of Upper Asia, near 
the sources of the river Ochus, now the Margab. 
According to Strabo, it would appear to have been sit- 
uate between Parthiene and Hyrcania. (Sirab., 511. 
—Compare Mannert, Geogr., vol. 5, pt. 1, p. 100.) 
The same writer states elsewhere (p. 508) that it be- 
longed in part to Hyrcania, and was in part an inde- 
pendent district. The city.of Nisea, however, is 
generally considered to have been the chief city of 
Parthiene, becoming such, no doubt, on the first spread 
of the Parthian power. Mannert, in consequence, 
seeks to identify it with the Asaak (probably Arsak) 
of Isidorus of Charax (p. 7).—The famous Nisean 
horses are thought to have come from this quarter. 
D’Anville gives Nesa as the modern name of the city 
of Niswa, and remarks that it ‘has before it vast 
plains, proper for the Parthian Nomades, or shepherds, 
as they were characterized. And it was thence that 
the Turkish sultan, ancestor of the Ottoman family, 
departed for the banks of the Euphrates” (vol. 2, p. 
69, Am. ed.). Mannert merely places Niswa near the 
modern Herat.—II. The harbour of Megara, situate 
on the Saronic Gulf, and connected with the main city 
by long walls. The citadel was also called by the 
same name, and stood on the road between Megara 
and the port. It was a place of considerable strength. 
Thucydides states (4, 66) that the citadel might be cut 
off from the city by effecting a breach in the long wall. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2; p. 433.) 

Nisipis,,a large and populous city of Mesopotamia, 
about two days journey from the Tigris, in the midst 
of a pleasant and fertile plain at the foot of Mons Ma- 
sius, and on the river Mygdonius. The name was 
changed by the Macedonians into Antiochia Mygdoni- 
ca (Avtidyeca Mvydovixn), but this new appellation 
only lasted as long as their power.. When the Mace- 
donian sway ceased, the old name of Nisibis was re- 
sumed. ‘The Romans became acquainted with it for 
the first time during the war carried on by Lucullus 
against the King of Armenia (Plut., Vit. Lucull.), and 
it was then represented as a large and populous city, 
situate in the midst of a fruitful territory. It was ta- 
ken and plundered by Lucullus. (Dio Cass., 35, 7.) 
The Parthians subsequently became masters of the 
place, and held it until the time of Trajan, who took it 
from them. (Dio Cass., 68, 23.) Hadrian gave back 
to the Parthians the provinces conquered from them, 
and yet Nisibis appears as a Roman city m the expe- 
dition of Severus. It had very probably, therefore, 
been taken by the generals of Lucius Verus. ‘Seve- 
rus declared it a Roman colony, and the capital of the 
province: he also adorned and strengthened it. (Dio 
Cass, 75, 3.—Id., 30, 6.—Spanheim, de usu. N., p. 
606.) From this period it remained, for the space of 
two centuries, a strong bulwark of the Roman empire 
fufthis quartee against which all the attacks of the 
Persian power were directed in vain, with the excep- 
tion of two instances, when it was taken and held by 
thig nation, though only for a short ae x Capitol., . 


(Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 16, 
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Vit. Gordian. tert., c. 26.—Trebellii; Vit. Odenat., c. | Apries having been dead above 40 years, no daughter 
15.) After the death of Julian, Nisibis was ceded to | of his could have been young enough to be acceptable 


Sapor, king of Persia, by Jovian, and remained hence- | to Cambyses. 


forth for the Persians, what it had thus far been to the 
Romans, a strong frontier town. The latter could 
never regain possession of it.—'The modern Nisibin 
or Nissabin, which occupies the site of the ancient 
city, is represented as being little better than a mere 
village.. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 5, pt. 2, p. 297, seqq.) 

Nisus, I. a son of Hyrtacus, born on Mount Ida, 
near Troy. He came to Italy with Aineas, and was 
united by ties of the closest attachment to Euryalus, 
son of Opheltes. During the prosecution of the war 
with Turnus; Nisus, to whom the defence of one of 
the entrances of the’ ¢amp was intrusted, determined 
to sally forth in search of tidings of Auneas. Eury- 
alus accompanied him in this perilous undertaking. 
Fortune at first seconded their efforts, but they were 
at length surprised by a Latin detachment. Euryalus 
was cut down by Volscens ; the latter was as imme- 
diately despatched by the avenging hand of Nisus; 
who, however, overpowered by numbers, soon shared 
the fate of his friend. (Virg., 4in., 9, 176, segqg.— 
Compare Ain., 5, 334, seqg.)—II. A king of Megara. 
In the war -waged by Minos, king of Crete, against 
the Athenians, on account of the death of Androgeus 


(vid. Androgeus), Megara was besieged, and it was 


taken through the treachery of Scylla, the daughter of 
Nisus. This prince had a golden or purple lock of 
hair growing on his head ; and as long as it remained 
uncut, so long was his life to last. Scylla, having 
seen Minos, fell in love with him, and resolved to give 
him the victory. ‘She cut off her father’s precious 
lock as he slept, and he immediately died’: the town 
was then taken by the Cretans. But’ Minos, instead 
of rewarding the maiden, disgusted with her unnatural 
treachery, tied her by the feet to the stern of his ves- 
sel, and thus dragged her along until she was drowned. 
(Apollod., 3,15, 1.—WSchol. ad Eurip., Hippol., 1195.) 
Another legend adds, that Nisus was changed into the 
bird called the Sea-eagle (dAcéetoc¢), and Scylla into 
that named Cirzs (ketpic), and that the father continu- 
ally pursues the daughter to punish her for her crime. 
(Ovid, Met., 8, 145.—Virg., Cir.—Id., Georg., 1, 
403.) According to Auschylus (Choéph., 609, seqq.), 
Minos bribed Scylla with a golden collar. (Kezght- 
ley’s Mythology, p. 385.) 

Nis¥ros, I. an island in the AJgean, one of the 
Sporades, about sixty stadia north of Telos. ‘Strabo 
describes it as a lofty and rocky isle, with a town of 
the same name. Mythologists pretended, that this isl- 
and had been separated from Cos by Neptune, in or- 
der that he might hurl it against the giant Polybeetes. 
(Strabo, 448.— Apollod., I., 6, 2.— Pausan., 1, 2.— 
Steph. Byz., s.v.) Herodotus informs us.that the Ni- 
syrians were subject at one time to Artemisia, queen of 
Caria (7, 99). ‘The modern name is Nisari. From 
this island is procured a large number of good mill- 
stones. (Oramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 418.)—II. 
The chief town in the island of Carpathus. (Strabo, 
489. 

Nevis a daughter of Apries, king of Egypt, mar- 
ried by his successor Amasis to Cambyses. Herodo- 
tus states (3, 1), that Cambyses was instigated to ask 
in marriage the daughter of Amasis, by ‘a certain phy- 


_ sician, whom Amasis had compelled to go to Persia 


when Cyrus, the father of Cambyses, was suffering 
from weak eyes, and requested the Egyptian king to 
send hima man skilled in’ medicine. The physician 
did this, either that Amasis might experience affliction 
at the loss of his daughter, or provoke Cambyses by a 
refusal. Amasis, however, did not send his own 
daughter, but Nitetis, who discovered the deception to 
Cambyses, which so exasperated that monarch that 


he deter 
” dae the of this account, on the ground that 
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at to make war on Amasis. Prideaux de- 
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Larcher, however, endeavours to rec- 
oncile the apparent improbability, by saying, that there 
is great reason to suppose that Apries lived a prisoner 
many years after Amasis had dethroned him, and that, 
therefore, Nitetis might have been no more than 20 or 
22 years of age when she was sent to Cambyses. 
(Larcher, ad Herod., l. ¢.) 

Niriosrices, a people of Gaul, of Celtic origin, 
but who settled among the Aquitani. Their chief 
city was Nitiobrigum or Agennum, on the Garumna, 
now Agen, and their territory, answers to l’Agennois, 
in the Depariment de Lot et Garonne. (Cas., B. G., 
7, '7.—Lemaire, Ind. Geogr., ad Cas., 8.0.) 

Nitocris, I. a queen of Babylon, generally supposed 
to. have been the wife of Nebuchodonosor or Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and grandmother, consequently, to Labyne- 
tus or Nabonedus, who is called in Daniel Belshatzar 
or Beltzasar. (Heeren, Ideen, vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 154. 
—Larcher, ad Herod., 1, 184.) Wesseling, however, 
and others, make her the queen of Evilmerodach, son 
of Nebuchadnezzar. (Wesseling, ad Herod., l. ¢.)\— 
Herodotus informs us, that Nitocris, in order to render 
her territories more secure from the Medes, altered 
the course of the Euphrates, and made it so very 
winding that it came in its course three times to Ar- 
dericca. (Vid, Ardericca.) She also faced the banks 
of the Euphrates, where it passed through Babylon, 
with burned bricks, and connected the two divisions of 
the city by a bridge of stone. (Herod., 1, 186.): The 
historian likewise informs us, that she prepared a sep- 
ulchre for herself over the most frequented gate of the 
city, with an inscription to this effect, that if any of 
her successors should find himself in want of money, 
he should open this sepulchre and take as much as he 
might think fit; but that, if he were not reduced io 
real want, he ought to forbear: otherwise he would 
have cause to repent. This monument remained un- 
touched till the reign of Darius ; who, judging it un- 
reasonable that the gate should remain useless to the in- 
habitants (for no man would pass under a dead body), 
and that an inviting treasure, moreover, should be ren- 
dered unserviceable, broke open the sepulchre: but, 
instead of money, he found only the remains of Nito- 
cris, and the following inscription : “ Hadst thou not 
been insatiably covetous, and greedy after the most 
sordid gain, thou wouldst net have-violated the sepul- 
chres of the dead.” (Herod., 1, 187.) Plutarch tells 
the same story of Semiramis. (Apophth., Reg. et 
Duc.—vol. 6, p. 661, ed. Reiske.) The custom, how- 
ever, of depositing treasures in the tombs of deceased 
monarchs was very common with the ancients. Solo- 
mon did this in the case of David’s sepulchre; and 
Hyreanus, and after him Herod, both opened the tomb 
and obtained large amounts of treasure from it. (Jo- 


seph., Ant. Jud., 7, 15.—Id. ib., 13, 8.)\—II. A queen’ 


of Egypt, who succeeded her brother. The Egyp- 


‘tians, having dethroned and put to death the latter, set 


her over them. She took a singular revenge, howey- 
er, for the death of her brother; for, having construct- 


ed a large subterranean apartment, and having invited. 


to an entertainment jn it those individuals who had 
been most concerned in her brother’s murder, she let 
in the river by a secret passage, and drowned them all. 
She then destroyed herself. (Herod., 2, 100.) Hee- 
ren takes this Nitocris for a queen of A®thiopiansori- 
gin; no instance of a reigning queen being found 
among the pure Egyptian dynasties. (Jdeen, vol. 2, 
pt. 1, p. 412.) Jablonski ‘approves of the interpreta- 
tion which Eratosthenes gives to the name Nitocris, 
according to whom it is equivalent to "A@yva@ vixndd- 
poc. (Jablonsk., Voc. Aigypt., p. 162.) 
Nirrta, a city of Egypt, to the west of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, in the desert near the lakes which 
afforded nitre. It gave name to the Nitriotic nome, 
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receiving its own from the adjacent Natron lakes, 
Many Christians were accustomed to flee hither for 
refuge during the early persecutions of the church: 
(Sozom., 6, 31.—Socrat., Eccles., 4, 23.—Plin., 5, 9. 
—Id., 31, 10:) ‘ 

Nivaria, I. one of the Fortunate Insule, off the 
western coast of Mauritania Tingitana. It is now the 
island of Teneriffe. ‘The name Nivaria has reference 
to the snows which cover the summits of the island 
for a great part of the year. It was also called Con- 
vallis. (Plin., 4, 32.)—II. A city of Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, in the territory of the Vacczi, and to the 
north of Cauca. (Jtin. Ant., 435.) 

Nocrittca, a surname of Diana, as indicating the 
goddess that shines during the night season. The ep- 
ithet would also appear to have reference to her tem- 
ple’s being adorned with lights during the same period. 
This temple was on the Palatine Hill. Compare the 
remark of Varro: “Luna, quod sola lucet. noctu : 
utaque ea dicta Noctiluca in Palatio, nam 2bi noctu 
lucet templum” (L. L., 4, 10): 

‘Noxa, one of the most ancient and important cities 
of Campania, situate to the northeast of Neapolis. The 
earliest record we have of it is from Hecatzus, who is 
cited by Stephanus of Byzantium (s. ». NOAa). That 
ancient historian, in one of his works, described it as 
a city of the Ausones. According to some accounts, 
Nola was said to have been founded by the Etrurians. 
(Vell. Paterc., 1, 6.— Polyb.,-2, 17.) Others, again, 
represented it as a colony of the Chalcidians. (Jus- 
tin, 20, 1, 13.) If this latter account be correct, the 
Chalcidians of Cumez, and Neapolis are doubtless 
meant. All these conflicting statements, however, 
may be reconciled by admitting that it successively 
fell into the hands of these-different people. Nola af- 
terward appears to have been occupied by the Sam- 

. nites, together with other Campanian towns, until they 
were expelled by the Romans... (Liv., 9, 28.—Strab., 
249.) Though situated in an dpen plain, it-was capa- 
ble of being easily defended, fram the:-strength of its 
walls and towers ; and’ we: knowilt: resisted all the ef- 
forts of Hannibal after the battle of. Cann, under the 
able direction of Marcellus. (Zav-.,.23, 14, seqg.— 
Cic., Brut., 3.) In the Social ‘War. this’ city fell into 
‘the hands of the confederates,;-and: ‘remained in their 
possession nearly to the- concltsion f the. war. It 
was then retaken by Sylla, and; havuig’ been set on fire 
by the Samnite garrison, was;buimed ‘to the ground. 
(Liv., Epit., 89.— Appian, Bell::Cuvi;.1, 42. — Vell. 
Paterc., 2, 18.) It must have; risen, however, from 
its ruins, since subsequent writers reckon it.among the 
the cities of Campania, and Frontinus reports’that it 
was colonized by Vespasian. (Plin., 3, 5.— Front., 

_de Col.) Here Augustus breathed his last, as Taci- 
tus and Suetonius remark, in the same house: and 
chamber in which his father Octavius had ended his 
days. (Tacit., Ann., 1, 5,-et 9.—Suet,, Aug., 99.) 
The modern name of the place is the same as the an- 
cient, Nola. (Cramer's Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 210.) 


Aulus Gellius relates a foolish story, that Virgil had 


introduced the name of Nola into his Georgics (2, 
225), but that, when he was refused permission by the 
inhabitants to lead off a stream of water into his 
grounds adjacent to the place. (aguam uti duceret in 
propinguum rus), he obliterated the name of the city 
from his poem, and substituted the word ora. (Aud. 
Gell.,7, 20.—Compare Serv., ad Jin., 7, 740.—Phi- 
larg., ad Georg., l. ¢.) Ambrose Leo, a native of 
Nola, has taken the trouble of refuting the idle charge 
(de Nola, 1, 2.—Schott., Script. Hist. Ital,—Consult 
Heyne, ad Georg, l.c.—Var. , Lect.—Voss,ad Georg., 
l.c.). The only particular of any value to be obtain- 


ed from the ‘story would’ seem to be the locality of 


 Virgil’s farm in the neighbourhood of Nola, in what 
were called the Campi Phlegr@i. (Voss, l. c.) 

_ " Nomives (Nowddec), a general name among the 
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| Greeks for the pastoral nations of antiquity, which 
lived in wandering tribes, as the Scythians, Arabs, &c. 
Sallust makes the Numidians to have obtained their 
name in this way (Bell. Jug., 18), but without the 
least propriety. The term Numide is evidently of 
Pheenician origin. Le Clere explains Numide by Ne- 
moudim, ‘‘ wanderers” (Cleric., ad Gen., 10, 6). 

Nomentum, a city of Italy, in the territory of the 
Sabines, and to the northeast of Rome. It was a col- 
ony of Alba (Dion. Hal., 2, 53), and therefore origi- 
nally, perhaps, a Latin city (Zdv., 1, 38), but from its 
position it is generally attributed to the Sabines. No- 
mentum was finally conquered, with several other 
towns, A.U.C. 417, and admitted to the participation 
of the privileges granted to Latin municipal cities. 
(Lav., 8, 14.) It was, however, but an insignificant 
place in the time of Propertius (4, 10). Its territory 
was neyertheless long celebrated for the produce of 
its vineyards’; and hence, in the time of Seneca and 
Pliny, we find that land in this district was sold for 
enormous sums. The former had an estate in the vi- 
cinity of this town, which was his favourite retreat. 
(Epist., 104. — Plin:, 14, 4.—Columella, R. R., 3, 
3.) The wine of Nomentum is commended by Athe- 
neus (1, 48) and Martial (1, 85). The poet had a 
farm near this spot, to which he makes frequent allu- 
sions. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 305.) 

Nonicris, a town, of Arcadia, to the northwest of 
Pheneus, and on the confines of Achaia. It was sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains and perpendicular rocks, 
over which the celebrated torrent Styx precipitated it- 
self to join the river Crathis ; the waters were said to | 
be poisonous; and to possess the property of dissolving 
metals and other hard substances exposed to their ac- 
tion. (Pausan., 8, 18.— Plin., 2, 104.—Vitruv., 8, 
3.) Herodotus describes the Nonacrian Styx as a scan- 
ty rill, distilling from the rock, and falling into a hol- 
low basin surrounded by a wall (6,.75).— Pausanias 
only saw the ruins of Nonacris. (Compare Stephan. 
Byz., s. v. NOvaxpic.) Pouqueville informs us, that 
the fall of the Styx, which is now called Mauronero, 
or the ‘‘ Black Water,’ is to be seen near the village 
of Vouwnari, and somewhat to the south of Calavrita. 
He describes it as streaming in a sheet of foam from 
one of the loftiest precipices. of Mount Chelmos, and 
afterward uniting with the Crathis in the Valley of 
Kloukinais. (Voyage, vol. 5, p. 459.) The. rocks 
above Nonacris are called Aroanii Montes by Pau- 
sanias, (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 3, p. 314.) 
The epithet Nonacrius is sometimes used by the po- 
‘ets in the sense of “Arcadian.” ‘Thus, Ovid employs 
it in speaking of Evander, as being an Arcadian by 
birth (Fast., 5, 97), and also of Atalanta. (Met., 8, 
426.) 

Nonivs Marcexuvs, a Latin grammarian. The 
period when he flaurished: is not exactly known. It 
has been supposed, however, from his citing no writer 
later than Apuleius, that he lived towards the end of 
the second century. Hamberger believes him to have 
been contemporary with Constantine (Zwverl. Nachr. 
von den vorn. Schriftst., vol. 5, p. 783), while Funccius, 
relying on a passage of Ausonius (Profess. Burdeg., 
c..18), where mention is made of a Marcellus, a gram- 
marian of Narbo, thinks that our author could not have 
lived earlier than. the beginning of the 5th century. 
(Funce., de inerti ac decrep. ling. Lat. senect., p. 302.) 
Nonius Marcellus. is’ surnamed, in some manuscripts, 
Peripateticus Tiburiensis, because perhaps he ha 
studied the philosophy of Aristotle in the hoa 
pended to Hadrian’s Tiburtine villa. He has left be- 
hind him a work entitled “De proprietate sermonum, 
divided into nineteen chapters. It is occupied with 
| grammatical topics, except the last six chapters, which 
| treat of matters connected principally with the sub- 
ject of archeology. ( Gothofred., Auct. Lat. ling., p. 

482.) In the extracts from the le? allied 


NON 


ans, who had written on the difference between words, 
extracts published ’by Gothofredus (Godefroi), among 
others, we find fragments of the writings of Marcellus 
(p. 1335). Some modern critics have formed rather 
an unfavourable opinion of Nonius Marcellus. G. J. 
Vossius says that he is deficient in learning and judg- 
ment; and Justus Lipsius treats him as a man of very 
weak mind. (Voss, de Philolol., 5, 13.— Lips., An- 
tig. Lect., 2, 4.) On the other hand, Isaac Vossius 
laments the hard fate of this grammarian,.whom, ac- 
cording to him, modern scholars have been accustomed 
to insult because unable to understand his writings 
(ad Catull., p. 212). It is certain, that no ancient 
grammarian is so rich in his citations from previous 
writers, which he often gives without passing any 
Opinion upon them. It is sufficient, however, for 
modern scholars to obtain these citations; nor need 
they, in fact, regret that the compiler has not append- 
ed to them his individual sentiments. (Scholl, Hist. 
Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 310, seqq.) 

Nownus, I. a native of Panopolis in Egypt, and 
distinguished for his poetical abilities. ‘The precise 
period when he flourished is involved in great un- 
certainty, nor is anything known with accuracy re- 
specting the cireumstances of his life. Conjecture 
has been called in to supply the place of positive infor- 

“mation. Nonnus was, as appears from his produc- 
tions, a man of great erudition, and we cannot doubt 
that be was either educated at Alexandrea, or had 
lived in that city, where all the Greek erudition cen- 
tred during the first ages of the Christian era.— Was 
he born a Christian, or did he embrace Christianity 
after he had reached a certain age? We have here a 
question about which the ancients have left us in com- 
plete uncertainty. The author of the Dionysiaca must 
have been a pagan; for it is difficult to believe that 
any Christian, even supposing that he had made the 
Greek mythology a subject of deep study, would have 
felt inclined to turn his attention to a theme, in treat- 
ing of which he must inevitably shock the feelings and 
incur the censure of his fellow-Christians. And yet 
Nonnus composed also a Christian poem.—It is prob- 
able, then, that he was at first a pagan, and embraced 
the new religion. at a subsequent period of his life. 
But here a new difficulty presents itself. How comes 
it that no Christian writer of the time makes mention 
of the conversion of a man who must have acquired a 
high reputation for learning* To explain this silence, 
it has been supposed that Nonnus was one of those 
pagan philosophers and sophists, who were a party in 
the tumult at Alexandrea, which had been excited by 
the intolerance of the bishop Theophilus. To escape 
the vengeance of their opponents, some of these phi- 
losophers expatriated themselves, others submitted to 
baptism. If Nonnus was in the number of the latter, 
it may easily be conceived that the. ecclesiastical wri- 
ters of the day could derive no advantage to their 
cause from his conversion. ( Weichert,.de Nonno Pa- 
nopolitano, Vileb., 1810.) This hypothesis fixes the 
period when Nonnus flourished at the end of the fourth, 
and the commencement of the fifth century. He was 
then contemporary with Synesius. Now, among the 
letters of this philosopher, there is oue (Ep. 43, ad 
Anastas.) in which he recommends a certain Sosena, 
son of Nonnus, a young man who,-he says, has re- 
ceived a very careful education. He speaks, on this 

‘same occasion, of the misfortune into which Sosena’s 

father had fallen, of losing all his property, and this 
very circumstance suits perfectly well the case of one 
who had ‘been involved in the troubles at Alexandrea, 
which had for a result the pillaging of the dwell- 
ings of the pagans.—We have already remarked that 
there exist two poems composed by Nonnus: one of 
these, the fruit, probably, of his old age, is a stranger 
to Bay literature ; it is a paraphrase on the gospel 

f ch Gl tandem entitled Acovvovaxd or 
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Bacoapixd. It is in 48 books or cantos, and gives an 
account of the adventures of Dionysus or Bacchus, 
from the time of his birth to his return from his expe- 
dition into India; and the early books also contain, 
by way of introduction, the history of Europa and 
Cadmus, the battle of the giants, and numerous other 
mythological stories. There are few works about the 
merits of which the opinions of the learned have been 
more divided than this last-mentioned production of 
Nonnus.. He who would be a competent judge in 
this matter, must possess as much taste as erudition, 
and, unfortunately, these two qualities are not often 
found united in the same individual. The first editor 
of Nonnus, Falckenberg, a philologist of the 16th cen- 
tury, carried his admiration so far as to place the poet 
on a level with Homer. Julius Casar Scaliger even 
preferred him to Homer; while Politian and Muretus, 
without carrying their enthusiasm to such an extreme, 
held him, however, in the highest estimation. On the 
other hand, Nicholas Heinsius, Peter Cuneus, Joseph 
Sealiger, and Rapin, allowed Nonnus no merit what- 
ever. The truth probably lies between these two ex- 
tremes.—In order to judge fairly of Nonnus, we must 
be careful to put away from our minds every idea of 
a regular epic poem, and must consider the Acovvat- 
axa@ merely as a species of exercise or declamation 
(weAeTH) in verse, which has served the author for a 
groundwork ow which to display the fruits of vast read- 
ing and research. If we view the poem in this light, 
we shall find that it is not even wanting in a regular 
plan, and that there reigns throughout it all that order 
and method which suffice for such a production. A 
man of taste very probably would never have selected 
such a theme, yet Nonnus has displayed great spirit 
in the management of its details. His work is dis- 
tinguished by a great variety of fables, by the beauty 
of the images employed,*and by the correctness of the 
sentiments which it contains ; yet his style is unequal, 
sometimes bordering on simplicity, often emphatic ; 
sometimes easy-and graceful, but much more frequently 
languid, prolix, and'trivial. (Consult Ouwaroff, Non- 
nus von Panopolis, der Dichter, &c., Petersb., 1817, 
4to.)—But, whatever may be the rank which is to be 
assigned to Nonnus in the list of poets, his Avovvovakd 
certainly possess a strong interest for us as a rich 
storehouse of mythological traditions, It is’ sufficient, 
in order to appreciate. the importance of the work, 
when considered in this light, to recollect the great 
number of poems of every kind of which Bacchus and 
his mysterious rites were the subject, and of which 
nothing now remains to us but the mere titles and a 
few fragments preserved by the erudition of Non- 
nus. Among these works that have thus perished 
may be enumerated five tragedies, bearing each the 
title of “‘ The Bacchantes,” and having for their au- 
thors Auschylus, Cleophon, Iophon, Xenocles, and 
Epigenes ; two other tragedies of A%schylus, namely, 
“The Bassarides” and ‘* Semele ;” a piece by Carci- 
nus; three pieces of Auschylus, Euripides, and Tophon, 
each entitled ‘* Pentheus ;” two of Sophocles, each en- 
titled ‘‘ Athamas;” a satyric drama under the same 
name by Xenocles; various comedies entitled the 
“ Bacchantes,” by Epicharmus, Antiphanes, Diocles, 
and ‘Lysippus; together with a host of dithyrambics, 


.and other works both in prose and verse.—Hermann 


remarks, that Nonnus ought to’be regarded as the re- 
storer of the hexameter. After the example of Ho- 
mer, the poets anterior to Nonnus placed the cesural 
pause on ‘the first syllable of the third foot (called the 
penthemimeral pause in the language of the gramma- 
rians); they did not, however, at the same time, con- 
sider that the verses of the Tliad and Odyssey are 
rich in dactyls, and that their own hexameters were 
rendered ‘harsh ‘by reason of the many spondees they 
contained. “What also interfered with the harmony 
of their lines was the practice of regarding as short 
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a vowel placed. before a mute followed by a liquid, 
in which they directly departed from Homeric usage. 
Nonnus, on his part, replaced a portion of the spondees 
by dactyls, introduced the trochaic cesura in the third 
foot, banished the trochees from the fourth, made long 
the vowels followed by a mute with a liquid, excluded 
the hiatus excepting-in phrases borrowed from Homer, 
and which had received the sanction of. ages, and in- 
terdicted hiinself the license of making the cewsura 
fall upon a short syllable. If by these changes the 
hexameter. lost somewhat of its stateliness and. grav- 
ity, it gained, at the same time, in point of fulness 
and elegance. In fine, versification, which had be- 
come too easy, now resumed the rank of an art. 
(Hermann, Orphica, p. 60.—Id., Elem. Doctr. Metr., 
p. 333; ed. Lips., 1816.) “A good edition of Nonnus 
is still a desideratum. ‘The first edition of the Avovv- 
ovakaé was given by Falckenberg, from a manuscript 
which is now at Vienna, from the Plantin press, Ant- 
werp, 1569, in 4to. It contained merely the Greek 
text. This edition was reprinted by Wechel, with a 
poor translation by Lubin, at Hanover, in 1605, in 8vo. 
Cuneus published in 1610, at Leyden, Animadversio- 
nes in “Nonnum, with a dissertation on the poet. by 
Daniel Heinsius, and conjectures by Scaliger, which 
Wechel afterward joined to his edition of 1605, pre- 
fixing, at the same time, a new title-page. Few of the 
learned, after this, occupied themselves with Nonnus. 
In 1783, Villoison published in his Epistole Vinari- 
enses (Turin, 4to), some good corrections made by an 
anonymous scholar.on the margin of a.copy of the edi- 
tionof 1605. In 1819, Moser gave an edition of six 
books of the Avovyovakd (namely, from the 8th to the 
13th inclusive) at Heidelberg. The part here edited 
contains the exploits of Bacchus previously to his In- 
dian expedition. It is accompanied with notes, and 
with arguments for the entire poem. The latest and 
best edition, however, of the Acovvovaxd is that of 
Grefe, Lips., 1819-1826, 2 vols. 8vo. The notes to 
this are merely critical. The editor has promised an 
explanatory and copious commentary; but this has not 
yet appeared. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 6, p. 79, 
seqq.)—The other work of Nonnus, the paraphrase of 
St. John’s Gospel, was published for the first time by 
“Aldus Manutius at Venice, about 1501. (Compare, in 
relation to this rare edition, Annal. des Aldes, vol. 1, 
p- 438.) The best edition, however, is that of Passow, 
Lips., 1834. The Paraphrase was translated into Lat- 
in by several scholars, and has been very frequently re- 
printed. (Consult Fabricius, Bibl. Gr., vol. 7, p. 687, 
seqgq-) Daniel Heinsius has criticized this production 
too severely in his Aristarchus Sacer (Lugd. Bat., 
1627, 8vo). The style is clear and easy, though not 
very remarkable for poetry: the reproach, however, 
which some make against it, that the work contains 
expressions which cause his orthodoxy to be suspect- 
ed, is not well grounded. The work is, in fact, of 
some value, as it contains a few important readings, 
which have been of considerable use to the editors of 
the Greek Testament. It omits the woman taken in 
adultery which we have at the beginning of the eighth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and which is considered 
by Griesbach and many other critics to be an interpola- 
tion. In chapter 19, verse 14, Nonnus appears to have 
read “about the third hour’ instead of “the sixth.” 
(Consult Griesbach, ad loc..—There is also extant 
‘“A Collection of Histories or Fables,” which is ci- 
ted by Gregory Nazianzen in his work against Julian, 
and which is ascribed by some critics to the author 
of the “Dionysiaca.”” But Bentley has given good 
reasons for believing that the collection was composed 
by another individual of the same name. (Bentley, 
Diss. on Phalaris, p. 80, ed. 1816.)—II. An ecclesi- 
astical writer, whose era is not ascertained. He is 
supposed, however, to have flourished subsequently to 
the fourth or fifth century, and before the eleventh. 
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This Nonnus must not:be confounded with the pre- 
ceding. (Bentley on Phalaris, p. 80, ed. 1816.) He 
was the author of a commentary on Gregory Nazian- 
zen’s invectives against Julian, and of another on the 
funeral discourse pronounced by the same father in 
memory of St. Basil. The first of these commenta- 
ries, if they strictly deserve this name, contains a col- 
lection of all the mythological notices and legends to 
which Gregory makes allusion in the course of his two 
works against Julian: the second contains all the no- 
tices of Greek history introduced into the funeral, dis- 
course on St. Basil. An edition of the former was 
given by Montague, Eton, 1610, 4to, and of the latter 
in Creuzer’s Opuscula Mythologica, etc., Lips., 1817. 
Svo. Bentley gives some amusing examples of the 
mistakes commited by this Nonnus. (Diss. on Phal., 
1, c.)—III. (sometimes called Nonus) A Greek phy- 
sician, and author of a medical work still extant, en- 
tiled "Excroun rij¢ iatpixic dmdone réyvne, “An epit- 
ome of the whole Medical Art.” Nothing is known 
of his life, except that he composed his work at the 
command of the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tus (to whom also it is dedicated), who was most prob- 
ably the seventh of that name, and who died A.D. 959. 
The real name of Nonnus is supposed by Freind, 
Sprengel, and Bernard to have been Theophanes, as 
he is called so in one’MS., and as a physician of that 
name is found to have lived in the 10th century. In 
three MSS. the work is anonymous, and there is only 
one which mentions the name of Nonnus. This epit- 
ome is divided into 297 chapters, and contains a short 
account of most diseases and their treatment. It con- 
tains very little that is original, and is almost entirely 
compiled from Aétius, Alexander Trallianus, and Pau- 
lus ASgineta, from whom whole sentences are tran- 
scribed with hardly any variation. —There are only 
two editions of this work. The first is by Martius 
(who writes the author’s name Nonus), Argent., 1568, 
8vo. The last and best is by Bernard, and was pub- 
lished after his death in two vols. 8vo, Gothe et 
Amst., 1794, 1795, with copious and learned notes 
by the editor. 

Noraa, I. a town of Latium, northeast of Antium, 
the position of which will nearly agree with the little 
place now called Norma. It is mentioned among the 
early Latin cities by Pliny (3,5); and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus speaks of it as no obscure city of that 
nation (7, 18). It was early colonized by the Romans 
as an advantageous station to check the inroads of the 
Volsci. (Liv., 2, 34,) The zeal which it displayed, 
at a later day, in the cause of Marius, drew upon it 
the vengeance of the adverse faction. Besieged by 
Lepidus, one of Sylla’s generals, it was opened to 
him by treachery ; but the undaunted inhabitants chose 
rather to perish by their own hands than become the 
victims of a bloody conqueror. (Appian, Bell. Cvw., 
1,94.) The name of C. Norbanus, who was descend- 
ed from a distinguished family of this city, occurs fre- 
quently in the history of those disastrous times as a 
conspicuous leader on the side of Marius. (Cramer's 
Ane. Italy, vol. 2, p. 106.)—I. A town of Apulia, 
northwest of Egnatia. The intervening distance is 
given on the Tabula Theodosiana at 16 miles. his 
ancient site is supposed to answer nearly to that of 
Conversano. (Romanelli, vol. 2, p- 179.—Cramer's 
Ane. Italy, vol. 2, p. 300.)—III. Cesarea, a city in 
the northwestern part of Lusitania. ‘It ‘was also call- 
ed Colonia Norbensis or Casariana. (Plin., 4, 22.— 
Td., 4, 35.) The ruins of this place are in the vicinity 
of the modern Alcantara. (Ukert, Geogr.,v. 2, p. 396.) 

Norsinvs, C., a native of Norba, of a distinguish- 
ed family, and a conspicuous leader on the side of Ma- 
rius. (Vid. Norba I.) tne dia 

Noricum, a province of the Roman empire, was 
bounded on the north by the Danube, 
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on the west by 
Vindelicia and Rhetia, on the east by eas 
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on the south by Illyricum and Gallia Cisalpina. It 
was separated from Vindelicia by the Cinus or Inn, 
and from Gallia Cisalpina by the Alpes Carnice-or 
Julie; but it is difficult to determine the limits be- 
tween .Noricum and Pannonia, as they differed at va- 
rious times. During the later periods of the Roman 
empire, Mount Cetius and part of the river Murius 
(Mur) appear to have formed’ the boundaries, and 
Noricum would thus correspond to the modern Styria, 
Carinthia, and Salzburg, and to part of Austria and 
Bavaria. A geographer who wrote in the reign of 
Constantius, the son of Constantine the Great, in- 
cludes Germania, Rhetia, and the Ager Noricus in 
one province. (Bode, Mythographi Vaticani, vol. 2.) 
Noricum is not mentioned by name in the division of 
the Roman empire made by Augustus, but it may be 
included among the Eparchies of the Cesar. (Stra- 
bo, 840.) —Noricum was divided into two nearly equal 
parts by a branch of the Alps, called the Alpes Nori- 
cm. These mountains appear to have been inhabited 
from the earliest times by various tribes-of Celtic ori- 
gin, of whom the most celebrated were the Norici 
(whence the country obtained its name), a remnant of 
the Taurisci. Noricum was conquered by Augustus ; 
but it is uncertain whether he reduced it into the form 
of aprovince. It appears, however, to have been a 
province in the time of Claudius, who founded the 
colony Sabaria, which was afterward included in Pan- 
nonia. (Plin., 3, 27.) It was under the government 
of a procurator. (Tacit., Hist., 1, 11.) From the 
“ Notitia Imperit” we learn, that Noricum was sub- 
sequently divided into two provinces, Noricum Ri- 
pense and Noricum Mediterraneum, which were sep- 
arated from each other by the Alpes Norice. In the 
former of these, which lay along the Danube, a strong 
military force was always stationed, under the com- 
mand of a Dux.—In addition to the Norici, Noricum 
was inhabited in the west by the Sevaces, Alauni, and 
Ambisontii, and the east by the Ambidravi or Ambi- 
drani: but of these tribes we know scarcely anything 
except the names. Of the towns of Noricum the best 
known was Noreia, the capital of the Taurisci or No- 
rici, which was besieged in the time of Cesar by the 
powerful nation of the Boii. (Ces., B. G.,1, 5.) It 
was subsequently destroyed by the Romans. (Plin., 
3, 23.) The only other towns worthy of mention 
were, Juvanum (Salzburg), in the western part of the 
province; Boiodurum (Jnnstadt), at the junction of 
the Jnz and Danube ; and Ovilia, or Ovilaba, or Ovila- 
va (Wels), southeast of Boiodurum, a Roman colo- 
ny founded by Marcus Aurelius.—The iron of Nor- 
icum was in much request among the Romans (Plin., 
24, 41), and, according to Polybine, gold was once 
found in Wigptorines in great abundance. (Polyd., ap. 
Strab., 208.—Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 16, p. 274.) 

Norvta, a name given to the goddess of Fortune 
among the Volsinii. (Livy, 7, 3.) Tertullian calls 
her Nersia. (Apolog., c. 24.) 


_ Noravs, the surname of Darius Ochus among the 


Greeks. (Vid. Ochus.) 


Noriom, the harbour of Colophon, in Asia Minor, | t a 6 
_ After the destruction of Colophon by Lysimachus, and 


he death of that prince, Notium became a flourishing 
city, and would seem from some authorities to have 
assumed the name .of Colophon instead of its own. 
New Colophon certainly-oceupied a different site from 
the ancient city. (Plin., &, 29.—Liv., 37, 36.) 
Norvs, the south wind (from the Greek Néroc), and 


spoken .of eae a stormy wind. 
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Novaria, a town of Cisalpine Gaul, about ten miles 
northeast of Vercellz, and to the west of Mediolanum. 
The modern name is Novara. It was situate on a 
river of the same name, now la Gogna. (Tacit., Hist., 
1, 70.—Plin., 17, 22.) 

Noyesium, a town of the Ubii, on the west of the 
Rhine, now called Neuss, and situate near Cologne. 
(Tacit., Hist., 4, 26.) Ptolemy calls it Novaicvov, 
and Gregory of Tours Nivistum. ‘The name Nove- 
sium, occurs among the writers of the middle ages. 
(Pertz., Mon. Germ. Hist., vol. 1, p. 218, 459.) ° 

Novioptnum, I. a cily of the Bituriges Cubi, in Gal- 
lia Aquitanica. (Ces.,B. G., 7,12.) D’Anville and 
Mannert agree in placing its site near the modern 
Nouan. The more correct location, however, would 
be Nouan-le-Fuzélier. (Lemaire, Ind. Geogr., ad. 
Cas., s..v.)}—II. A city of Gallia Lugdunensis, on the 
river Liger or Loire. It corresponds to the modern 
Nevers. (Ces., B. G., 7, 55.) In the Itin. Ant., p. 
367, it is called Nivirnum.—lIII. A city of the Sues- 
sones, in Gallia Belgica, now Sozssons. It was more 
commonly called Augusta Suessonum or Suessionum. 
(Ces., B. G., 2, 12.—Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. 
der Geogr., p. 133.) 

Noviomacus, or Neomicus, J. or Noviomacum, a 
city of the Batavi, now Nimuegen. In the Peutinger 
Table it is called Niumaga.—II. The capital of the 
Lexubii or Lixovii, in Gallia Lugdunensis. Accord- 
ing to Mannert, it corresponds to the modern Caen ; 
others, however, are in favour of the modern Lusieuz. 
—III. or Augusta Nemetim, the capital of the Neme- 
tes, now Spires.—IV. A city of the Bituriges Vivis- 
ci, in Gallia Aquitanica. According to Mannert, it is 
now Castillon, not far from the mouth of the Gzronde. 
Reichard, however, decides in favour of Castelnau de 
Medoc.—V. A city of Britain, the capital of Regni, 
the remains of which may be traced at Woodcote, 
near Croydon. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 
159.)—VI..A city of the Treveri, on the Mosella, sow 
Numagen or Neumagen.—VII. A city of the Vero- 
mandui, in Belgica Secunda, now Noyon. It is also 
called Novionum or Noviomum. (Pertz., Mon. Germ 
Hist., vol. 1, p. 30, 63, 146, &c.) om 

Nox, one of the most ancient ‘deities, daughter of 
Chaos. From her union with her brother Erebus, she 
gave birth to the Day and the Light. She was also 
thé mother of the Parce, Hesperides, Dreams, of Dis- 
cord, Death, Momus, Fraud, &c. She is called by 
some of the poets the mother of all things, of gods as 
well as of men, and was worshipped with great solem- 
nity.. A black sheep and a cock, the latter as announ- 
cing the approach of day, were sacrificed to her.— 
Night was represented under various forms: as riding 


ina chariot preceded by the constellations, with wings, 


to denote the rapidity of her course ; as traversing the 
firmament seated in her car, and covered with a black 
veil studded with stars. Sometimes her veil seems to 


be floating on the wind, while she approaches the earth 


nguish a flaming torch which she carries in her 
She has often been confounded with Diana, or - 
: and her statne was placed in the temple of 
that goddess at Ephesus. (Hygin., Pref—Serv., ad. 
Virg., in., 6, 250.—Tibull, 3, 4, 17.—Virg., Hin, . 
5, 721, &c.) ' : 


Nuceria, I. a town of Cisalpine Gaul, north of Brix-— 
ellum, now Luzzara. (Ptol., p. 64.)—II. A city. of. 
Umbria, some distance to the north of Spoletium, and 
situate on the Flaminian Way, It is now Nocera. 
It is noticed by Strabo for its manufacture of wooden. 
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besieged by Hannibal after his unsuccessful attack on 
Nola, and, on its being deserted by the inhabitants, he 
caused it to be sacked and burned. (Luv., 23,15.) We 
learn from Tacitus (Ann., 13, 31), that, under the reign 
of Nero, Nuceria was restored and colonized. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol.,2, p. 212.) 

Nuirsénus, a people of Germany, whose territory 
appears to have corresponded to the southeastern part 
of Mecklenburg. (Tacit., Germ., 40.). 

Noma Pompizivs, the second king of Rome, was, 
according to tradition, a native of the Sabine town of 
Cures. On the death of Romulus, the senate at first 
chose no king, and took upon itself the government 
of the state; but, as the people were more oppress- 
ively treated than before, they insisted that a king 
should be appointed. A contest, however; arose, re- 
specting the choice of a monarch, between the Ro- 
mans and Sabines, and it was at length agreed that 
the former should select a king out of the latter. 
Their choice fell upon Numa Pompilius, who was re- 
vered by all for his wisdom, which, according to a 
popular tradition, he had derived from Pythagoras. 
Numa would not, however, accept the sovereignty till 
he was assured by the auspices that the gods approved 
of his election. Instructed by the Camena or Nymph 
Egeria, he founded the whole system of the Roman 
religion ; he increased the number of Augurs, regula- 
ted the duties of the Pontifices, and appointed the 
Flamines, the Vestal Virgins, and the Salii. He for- 
bade all costly sacrifices, and allowed no blood to be 
shed upon the altars, nor any images of the gods to 
be made. In order to afford a proof that all his insti- 
tutions were sanctioned by divine authority, he is said 
to have given a plain entertainment, in earthenware 
dishes, to' the noblest among his subjects, during 
which, upon the appearance of Egeria, all the dishes 
were changed‘into golden vessels, and the food into 
viands fit for the gods. Numa also divided among 
his subjects the lands which Romulus had conquered 
in war; and he secured their inviolability by ordering 
landmarks to be set on every portion, which were con- 
secrated to Terminus, the god of boundaries. He di- 
vided the artisans, according to their trades, into nine 
companies or corporations.. During his reign, which 
-is said to have lasted thirty-nine years, no war was 
‘carried on;‘the gates of Janus were shut, and a tem- 
ple was built to Faith. He died of gradual decay, in 
a good old age, and was buried under the hill Janicu- 
lum ; and near him, im a separate tomb, were buried 


the books of his laws and ordinances.—Such was the | 


traditional account of the .reign of Numa Pompilius, 
who belongs to a period in which it-is impossible to 
separate truth from fiction: ~According to Niebuhr, 
and the writers who adopt his views of Roman his- 
tory, the reign of Numa is considered,..in its. political 
aspect, only asa represeritation of. the union between 
the Sabines and the original inhabitants of Rome, or, 


in other words, between the-tribes of the Titienses 
and the Ramnes. (Liv., 1, 18, segqg.—Dion. Hal., 2, | 


58, seqq.-—Cic:, de Repub., 2, 12, segg.— Plut., Vit. 
Num.—Histories of. Rome, by Niebuhr, Arnold, and 


Malden.—Encycl. Us, Knowl., vol. 16, p. 363.) 


NuManTIA, a. celebrated town of the Celtiberi in 
Spain, on the river Durius (now the Douro), at no 


great. distance from its source. . (Strabo, 162.—Ap-. 


pian, Rom. Hist., 6, 91.) It appears to have been 


the capital of the Arevaci (Appian, 6, c. 46, 66, 76. 


Ptol., 2, 6), but Pliny states that it-was a town of the 


Pelendones, a people who lived a little to the north of | 
the Arevaci. Ni umantia was situate on a steep hill of 


moderate size. According to Florus (2, 18), it pos- 


sessed no walls, but»was surrounded on three sides. 
| was no longer living; 
city of Chalcedon, 


by very thick woods, and could only be approached on 
one side, which was defended by ditches and palisades. 
(Appian, 6, c. 76, 91.) It was twenty-four stadia in 


ci . The site of this | has bee: b- 
circumference Pleeet soaisel. a sub- 
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ject-of considerable dispute ; but it appears most prob- 
able: that its ruins are those near the modern Puente 
de Don Garray. (Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 455.)— 
Nomantia is memorable in history for the war which it 
carried on against the Romans for the. space of four- 
teen years; (Flor., 2,18.) Strabo states that the war 
lasted twenty years ; but he appears, as Casaubon has 
remarked, to include in this period the contest which 
was Carried on by Viriathus. (Strab., 162.—Casaub., 
ad loc.) The Numantines were originally induced to 
engage in this war through the influence of Viriathus. 
They were first opposed by Quintus Pompeius, the 
consul, B.C. 141, who was defeated with great slaugh- 
ter (Oros., 5, 4), and who afterward offered to make 
peace with them, on condition of their paying thirty” 
talents of silver. ‘This negotiation was broken off by 
M. Popillius, who succeeded Pompeius, B.C. 139. 
Popillius, however, did not meet with any better suc- 
cess, than his predecessor; he was ignominiously de- 
feated, ‘and obliged to retire from the country, His 
successors, Mancinus, Aimilius, Lepidus, and Piso, 


‘met with similar disasters ; till at length the Roman 


people, alarmed at the long continuance of the war, ap- 
pointed the younger Scipio Africanus consul, B.C. 134 
(twelve years after the destruction of Carthage), for the 
express purpose of conquering the Numantines. After 
levying a large army, he invested the place; and having 
in vain endeavoured to take it by storm, he turned the 
siege into a blockade, and obtained possession of the 
place, B.C, 133, at the end of a'year and three months 
from the time of his first attack. The Numantines 
displayed the greatest courage and heroism during the 
whole of the siege; and, when their provisions had 
entirely failed, they set fire to the city, and perished 
amid the flames. (Appian, lib. 6.—Flor., 2, 17, seq. 
—Liv., Epit., 57.—Vell. Paterc., 2,4.—Encycl. Us. 
Knoul., vol. 16, p. 363.) 

Numenius, I. a Greek philosopher of the Platonic 
school, who is supposed to have flourished about the 
beginning of the third century of our era. He was 
born at Apamea in Syria, and was regarded as an or- 
acle of wisdom. Both Origen and Plotinus mention 
him with respect. He was the author of a treatise en- 
titled ILepi rie rév ’Akadnuaixoy rept WAdtwva dva- 
otdoewc, “Of the disagreement among the Academic 
philosophers respecting Plato.” Eusebius has pre- 
served a few fragments of this work. (Scholl, Hist. 
Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 107.)—II. A Greek rhetorician, 
who flourished in the time of the Antonines. He 
wrote two works, which have been printed in the Al- 
dine Rhetorical Collection. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol. 4, p. 328.)—III. An epigrammatic poet, a native 
of Tarsus. (Jacobs, Catal. Poet. Epigr., p. 926.) 

Numertinus, Marcus Auretius, succeeded to the 
throne conjointly with his elder brother Carinus, after 
the death of their father Carus, at the beginning of 
A.D. 284. Numerianus was with the army in Meso- 
potamia at the death of Probus; but, instead of follow- 
ing up the advantage which his father had gained over 


‘the Persians, he was compelled by the army to aban- 


don the conquests which had been already made, and. 
to retreat to Syria. f rel 
the eyes obliged him to confine himself to the dark-— 
ness of a litter, which was strictly guarded By Met 
pretorians, The administration of all affairs, civil as _ 
well as military, devolved on Arrius Aper, the preto- 
rian prefect, his father-in-law. The army was eight 
months on its march from the banks of the Tigris to 
the Thracian Bosporus, and during all that time the 
imperial authority was exercised in the name of the 
emperor, who never appeared to his soldiers. Re- 
ports at length spread among them that their emperor 

,¢; and when they had reached the 
they could not be prevented from 
breaking into the imperial tent, where they found only — 
his corpse. Suspicion naturally falkupon Ames and. 


During the retreat, a weakness o ts" on 
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an assembly ‘of the army was accordingly held, for the 
purpose of avenging the death of Numerianus, and 
electing a new emperor. Their choice fell upon Dio- 
clesian, who, immediately after his election, put Arrius 
to death with his own hands, without giving him an op- 
portunity of justifying himself, which might, perhaps, 
have proved dangerous to the new emperor. The vir- 
tues of Numerianus are mentioned by most of his biog- 
raphers. His manners were mild and affable; and he 
was celebrated among his contemporaries for eloquence 
and poetic talent. He successfully contended with 
Nemesianus for the prize of poetry ; and the senate 
voted to him a statue, with the inscription, “ To Nu- 
merianus Cesar, the most powerful orator of his times.”’ 
(Vopisc., Vit. Numerian.—Aurel. Victor, de Cas., c. 
38.—Eutrop., 9, 12.—Zonaras, lib. 12.) 

Nomicia Via, a Roman road, traversing the north- 
ern part of Samnium. It communicated with the Va- 
lerian, Latin, and Appian Ways, and, after crossing 
through part of Apulia, fell into the Via Aquilia in 
Lucania. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 260.) 

Nomicivus, a small river of Latium near Lavinium, 
in which, according to some authorities, Aineas was 
drowned. (Ovid, Fast., 3,647.—Virg., Ain., 7, 150, 
seqq.—Ovid, Met., 14, 358, seqg.) It is now the Rzo 
Torto. (Nibby, Viaggio Antiquario, vol. 2, p. 266.) 

Numipa, Plotius, a friend of Horace, who had re- 
turned, after a long absence, from Spain, where he 
had been serving under Augustus in the Cantabrian 
war. ‘The poet addresses one of his odes to him, and 
bids his friends celebrate in due form so joyous an 
event. (Horat., Od., 1, 36.) 

Numivia, a country of Africa, bounded on the east 
by Africa Propria, on the north by the Mediterranean, 
on the south by Getulia, and on the west by Maurita- 
nia. _The Roman province of Numidia was, however, 
of much smaller extent, being bounded on the west by 
the Ampsagas, and on the east by the Tusca (or Zain), 
and thus corresponded to the eastern part of Algiers. 
The Numidians were originally a nomadic people ; 
and hence some think they were called by the Greeks 
Nomades (Nouddec), and their country Nomadia (No- 
padia), whence came by corruption Numid@ and Nu- 
midia, (Compare Polyb., 37, 3.—Sall., Bell. Jug.. 
18.—Plin., 5, 2.) Others, however, are in favour of 
a Pheenician etymology. (Vid. Nomades.)— When 
the Greek and Roman writers speak of the Numidians, 
the term is usually limited to the two great tribes of 
the Massesyli and Massyli, the former of which ex- 
tended along the northern part of Africa, from the Mu- 
lucha on the west to the Ampsagas on the east ; and 
the latter from the Ampsagas to the territories of Car- 
thage. When the Romans first became acquainted 
with the Numidians, which was during the second 
Punic war, Syphax was king of the Massesyli, and 
Gala of the Massyli. Masinissa, son of Gala, suc- 
ceeded to the throne after various turns of fortune, 
and, siding with the Romans during the latter part of 
the second Punic war, yielded them very important 
assistance, which they requited by bestowing upon him 
all the dominions of his rival Syphax, and a considera- 
ble part of the Carthaginian territory, so that his king- 
dom extended from the Mulucha on ‘the west to Cy- 
renaica on’the east, and completely surrounded the 
small district which was left to the Carthaginians on 
the coast. (Appian, 8, 106.) Masinissa laid the 

_ foundation of a great and powerful state in Numidia. 
He introduced the arts of agriculture and civilized life, 
amassed considerable wealth, and supported a well- 
appointed army. (V2zd. Masinissa.) — Masinissa left 
three sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa. The 
two latter died soon after their father, but Micipsa lived 
to B.C. 118, and bequeathed the kingdom to his two 
sons Adherbal and Hiempsal, and to his nephew Ju- 

urtha. The two former soon fell victims to the am- 
bitious schemes of the last-mentioned individual ; but 
ee ‘ 
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he himself, no long time thereafter, paid the penalty of 
his crimes with his own life. (Vd. Jugurtha.)—After 
the capture and death of Jugurtha (B.C. 106), the king- 
dom of Numidia appears to have been given by the 
Romans to Hiempsal II. (Hirtius, Bell. Afr., 56), 
who was probably the nephew of Hiempsal the son of 
Micipsa. Hiempsal was succeeded, about B.C. 50, 
by his son Juba I., who took an active part in the civil 
contest between Pompey and Cesar, arid had the mis- 
fortune to espouse the party of the former. After the 
victory of Thapsus, therefore, Cesar declared the whole 
kingdom of Numidia to be Roman territory, and Sal- 
lust the historian was sent thither as its governor. 
(Appian, Bell. Cw., 2, 100.) The western district, 
around the city of Cirta, was bestowed on Sittius, in 
recompense for his services to Cesar. (Vzd. Citta.) 
The country, however, still remained in an unsettled 
state, a prey to intestine commotions, until it fell into 
the hands of the triumvir Lepidus, and after him into 
those of Augustus, under the latter of whom the aspect 
of affairs was completely changed, and a more regular 
administration introduced into Numidia. Juba, son of 
the first Juba, an intelligent prince, who had been ed- 
ucated at Rome, and had gained the friendship of Au- 
gustus, received back from that emperor his father’s 
former kingdom, but with very important alterations. 
The western part of Numidia, included between the 
rivers Mulucha and Ampsagas, which had. formed the 
old territory of the Massesyli and Syphax, together 
with all Mauritania, were assigned him for his king- 


'dom, which now assumed the general name of Mauri- 


tania. Ata later period, in the reign of Claudius, the 
western portion of Numidia, from the river Ampsagas, 
together with the eastern part of Mauritania as far as 
the Malva, were formed into a Roman province under 
the name of Mauritania Cesariensis, from Cesarea, 
its capital ; the remainder of Mauritania received the 
epithet of Tingitana. In the eighth century Numidia 
fell into the hands of the Saracens, and is now nomin- 
ally under the Ottoman porte.-—The Numidians were 
a brave and hardy race, and remarkable for their skill 
in horsemanship. Hence the epithet of znfrenz applied 
to them by Virgil, and poetically denoting a nation 
who could dispense with the use of bridles. (Mela, 
1, 6.—Plin., 5, 3.—-Virg., Ain., '4, 41.—Encycl. Us. 
Knowl., vol. 16, p. 369.— Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, 
pt. 2, p. 192, seqq.) 

Nomiror, I. a son of Procas, king of Alba, and 
brother of Amulius. (Vid. Amulius.)—II. A son of 
Phoreus, who fought with Turnus against A®neas. 
(Virg., Ain., 10, 342.) 

Nonpina, a goddess whom the Romans invoked when 
they named and purified their children. This happen- 
ed the ninth day after their birth, whence the name of 
the goddess, Nona dies. (Macrob., Sat., 1, 16.) 

Nursz, a town of the Sabines, or more correctly, 
perhaps, in the territory of the Aqui, and near the 
banks of the Anio. Its particular site is unknown. 
(Virg., Ain., 7, 744.) 

Nursia, a city of the Sabines, at the foot of the 
central chain of the Apennines, and near the sources 
of the river Var. It was noted for the coldness of its 
atmosphere. (Virg., Ain., 7,715,—Szl. Ital., 8, 418.) 
The modern Norcia corresponds to the ancient site. 
‘Polla Vespasia, the mother of Vespasian, was born 
here. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 320.) 

Nycrsais, I. a daughter of Nycteus, who was mother 


‘of Labdacus.—II. A patronymic of Antiope, the daugh- 


ter of Nycteus, mother of Amphion and Zethus by Ju- 
piter. (Ovid, Met., 6, 110.) * 


Nycre1ius, a surname of Bacchus, because his or- 


gies were celebrated in the night (v0é, night, and Te- 
Aéw, to perform). The words latex Nyctelius thence 
signify wine. (Senec:, Qid., v. 492.—Pausan., 1, 40. 
—Ovid, Met., 4, 15.—Compare Serv. ad. Virg., in., 
4, 303.—Liv., 39, 8.) +e A 5 MTL 
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Nycrevs, father of Antiope. (Vid. Antiope I.) 

Nympitas, certain female deities among the ancients. 
The imagination of the Greeks peopled all the regions 
of earth and water with beautiful female forms called 
Nymphs, divided into various orders, according to the 
place of their abode. Thus, 1, the Mountain-Nymphs, 
or Oreades ('Opecddec), haunted the mountains; 2. 
the Dale-Nymphs, or Napee (Naraiaz), the valleys ; 
3. the Mead-Nymphs, or Letmoniades (Aeiwviddec), 
the meadows ; 4. the Water-Nymphs, or Naiades 
(Nacddec), the rivers, brooks, and springs; 5. ‘the 
Lake-Nymphs, or Limniades (Aiuviddec), the lakes 
and pools. There were also, 6. the Tree-Nymphs, or 
Hamadryades (‘Awadpuddec), who were born and died 
with the trees; 7. the Wood-Nymphs, or Dryades 
(Apuddec), who presided over the forests generally ; 
and, 8. the Fruit-tree-Nymphs, or Flock-Nymphs (Me- 
liades, MndAcddec), who watched over gardens or flocks 
of sheep,—The Nymphs occur in various relations to 
gods and men. - The charge of rearing various deities 
and heroes was committed to them: they were, for 
instance, the nurses of Bacchus, Pan, and even Jupi- 
ter himself, and they also brought up Aristeaus and 
“Eneas. ‘They were, moreover, the attendants of the 
goddesses ; they waited on Juno and Venus, and in 
huntress attire they pursued the deer over the mount- 
ains in company with Diana. The Sea-Nymphs also 
formed a numerous class, under the appellation of 
Oceanides and Nereides.—The word Nymph (viudy) 
seems to have originally signified “bride,” and was 
probably derived from a verb vt6w, “to cover’’ or 
“veil,” and which was akin to the Latin nubo and 
nubes. It was gradually applied to married or mar- 
riageable young women, for the idea of youth was al- 
ways included. It is in this last sense that the god- 
desses of whom we have been treating were called 
Nymphs. (Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 237, seqq.) 

Nympnaom, I. a place in the territory of Apollo- 
nia, in Illyricum, remarkable for a mine of asphaltus, 
of which several ancient writers have given a descrip- 
tion. Near this spot was some rising ground, whence 
fire was constantly seen to issue, without, however, 
injuring either the grass or trees that grew there. 
(Arisiot., Mirand. Auscult. — ALlian, Var. Hist., 18, 
. 16.—Plin., 24, 7.) Strabo supposes it to have arisen 
from a mine of bitumen liquefied, there being a hill 
in the vicinity whence this substance was dug out, the 
earth which was removed being in process of time 
converted into pitch, as it had been stated by Posido- 
nius. (Sérabo, 316.) Pliny says this spot was con- 
sidered as oracular, which 1s confirmed by Dio Cas- 
sius, who describes at length the mode of consulting 
the oracle (41, 45). ‘The phenomenon noticed by the 
writers here mentioned has been verified by modern 
travellers as existing near the village of Selenitza, on 
the left bank of the Aoiis, and near the junction of 
that river with the Sutchitza. (Jones’s Journal, cited 
by Hughes, vol. 2, p. 262.) From Livy (42, 36 et 
49) it appears that there was a Roman encampment 
here for some time during the Macedonian war. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1,-p. 61.) . Plutarch (Vit. 
Syll.) tells an amusing story of a satyr having been 
caught asleep in this vicinity and brought to Sylla, the 
Roman commander, who was then on the spot!—II. A 
promontory, of Athos, on the Singitic Gulf, now Cape 
S. Georgio. (Ptol., p. 82.)—IIL. A city in the Tau- 
ric Chersonese, on the route from Theodosia to Pan- 
ticapeum, and having a good port on the Euxine. In 
Pliny’s time it no longer existed (4. 12). The ru- 
ins, however, may still be traced in the vicinity of the 
modern Vosfor. (Mela, 2, 130.— Steph. Byz., p. 
500.) 


| Nymrnzvs, a river of Armenia Major, which, ac- 
cording to Procopius, formed: a separation between on veetean lt thoMe aaetit 
the Roman and Persian empires. It ran from north| the appellation given to those Tertile s 
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charged itself into the Tigris southeast of Amida. 
(Amm. Marcell., 18, 9.) 

Nympnoporus, a native of Syracuse, whose era is 
uncertain. He wrote a work on the ‘ Navigation 
along the coasts of Asia,” and another on the ‘* Won- 
ders in Sicily and Sardinia.” (Schdll, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol. 2, p. 184.) 

Nysa, I. according tothe Greek writers, a city of 
India; on a mountain named Meros, whose inhabi- 
tants were said to be descended from a colony planted 
there by Bacchus in his Indian expedition. Arrian 
(5, 1) places it between the Cophenes and Indus. 
(Compare Plin., 6, 21.—Diod. Sic., 2, 38.— Theo- 
phrast., Hist. Pl., 4, 4.— Polyen., 1, 1, 2.) D’An- 
ville is inclined to give a real existence to Nysa, apart, 
however, from the story of its origin, and seeks to 
identify its site with that of the ancient Nagger. 
(Geogr. Ancienne, vol. 2, p. 339.— Eclairc. sur la 
Carte de Inde, p. 21.) Rennell also, and Barbier 
du Bocage, are in favour of the existence of such a 
place as Nysa, and strive to identify it with the mod- 
ern Nughz, making the river Cophenes the same with 
the Cow. (Rennell, Description of India, vol. 2, p. 
219.— Barbier du Bocage, p. 831.) Sainte-Croix, on 
the other hand, denies that there ever was such a 
place as Nysa, or such a mountain as Meros. (Ex- 
amen des Hist. d’Alex., p. 241.) It is pretty evident 
that this last is the most correct opinion, and that the 
story was invented by the Greeks to flatter the vanity 
of Alexander, who was thus treading the same ground 
that Bacchus had. Hence the etymology given by 
them to the name Avévuco¢ (the Greek appellation of 
Bacchus), namely, the god (Aic), from Nysa (Ast, 
Grundriss der Philologie, p. 44); and hence, too, the 
analogy that was found between the name of the 
mountain (Mypdc) and the Greek term for a: thigh 
(unpoc), which was supposed to be connected with the 
legend of Bacchus’s concealment in the thigh of Jove, 
and his double birth.—II. According to Diodorus Sic- 
ulus (1, 15), a city of Arabia Felix, where Osiris was 
nurtured, The same writer elsewhere states (4, 2) 
that it was situate between Phceenicia and the Nile 
(uetakd Powvixne wal Neidov), leaving its precise sit- 
uation altogether unknown.—III. A city of Cappado- 
cia, on the Halys, between Parnassus and Osianas, 
now Nous Shehr. - (Itin. Anton., p. 200.—Hierocles, 
Synecdem., p. 699.)—IV. A city of Caria, called also 
Pythopolis (Steph. Byz., p. 567), on the slope of 
Mount Messogis, in the valley of the Meander. Stra- 
bo studied here under Aristodemus. It is now Nasli 
or Nosli. (Strabo, 650.—Plin., 5, 29.— Pococke, 
vol. 3, b. 2, c. 10:—Chandler, c. 63.)—V. A place in 
Eubcea, where the vine was said to put forth leaves 
and bear fruit the same day. (Steph. Byz., s. v. Nv- 
oat.—VI. A small town on Mount Helicon, in Beo- 
tia. (Strabo, 403.—Steph. Byz., s. v. Nooat.)—VIL. 
A town in the island of Naxos. (Steph. Bye ) 

Nys.us, a surname of Bacchus, as the god of Nysa. 

Vid. Nysa. 
Nisa a name given to'the nymphs of Nysa, to 
whose’ care Jupiter intrusted the education of his son 
Bacchus. (Ovid, Met., 3, 314, &c.) 
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a river of Sarmatia, falling into the Palus 

conjectures it to be the modern 
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the other hand, ioe favour of 
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asta sagnrisuedlby Herodotus, who gives, how- 
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tered about the great sandy deserts of Africa. In 
Arabic they are called Wahys. _ The Arabic and the 
Greek names seem to contain the same root with the 
Coptic Ouahe, and possibly the word may be originally 
a native African term.—The Oases appear to be de- 
pressions in the table-land of Libya. On going from 
the Nile westward, the traveller gradually ascends till 
he arrives at the summit of an elevated plain, which 


continues nearly level, or with slight undulations, for, 


a considerable distance, and rises higher on advancing 
towards the south. The Oases are valleys sunk in this 
plain; and, when you descend to one of them, you 
find the level space or plain of the Oasis similar to a 
portion of the valley of Egypt, surrounded by steep 
hills of limestone at-some distance from the cultivated 
land. The low plain of the Oasis is sandstone or clay, 
and from this last the water rises to the surface and fer- 
tilizes the country; and, as the table-land is higher in 
the latitude of Thebes than in that of Lower Egypt, 
we may readily imagine that the water of the Oases is 
conveyed.from some elevated point to the south, and, 
being retained by the bed of clay, rises to the surface 
wherever the limestone superstratum is removed. 
(Wilkinson, ‘* On the Nile, and the present and for- 
mer'levels of Egypt.”—Journal of the London Geo- 
graphical Society, 1839.) The principal Oases are 
four in number: 1. The Great Oasis (‘Oactg MeyaAn, 
Pigol.), which Strabo calls “‘ the First Oasis” (4 
apotn “Oaore, 791). 2. The Little Oasis ("‘Oacice Me- 
Kpd, Ptolemy), called by Strabo the Second Oasis 
(‘Oacic devrépa). 3. The Oasis of Ammon. 4. 
The Western Oasis, which does not appear to have 
been mentioned by any ancient geographer except 
Olympiodorus, and was never seen by any Euro- 
peans until Sir Archibald Edmonstone visited it about 
20 years ago.—These four constitute, as has been 
said, the principal Oases. The writers of the mid- 
dle ages enlarge the number materially, from Arabic 
sources, and modern: writers increase it still more, 
making upward of thirty Oases. . (Bischoff und Mol- 
ler, Worterb. der Geogr., p. 795.) —The Great Oasis 
is the most southern of the whole, and is placed by 
Strabo and Ptolemy to the west of Abydos. It is the 
only one, with the exception of that of Ammon, with 
which Herodotus seems to have been acquainted (3, 
26). He translates the term Oasis into Greek by 
Makdpwr vijoos, “ Island of the blessed,” and without 
doubt this, or any other of these fertile spots, must 
have appeared to the traveller of former days well 
worthy of such an appellation, after he had suffered, 
during many painful weeks, the privations.and fatigue 
of the desert. To the Greeks and Romans, however, 
of a later age, they generally presented themselves in 
a less favourable aspect, and were not unfrequently 
assigned as places of banishment, where the state- 
malefactor and the ministers of the Christian church, 
who were sometimes comprehended in the same class, 
were, in the second and third centuries, condemned to 
waste their days in the remote solitude of the desert. 
—The Great Oasis consists of a number of insulated 
spots, which extend in a line parallel to the course of 
the Nile, separated from one another by considerable 
intervals of sandy waste, and stretching not less than 
a hundred miles in latitude. Its Arabic name is El- 
Wah, a general term in that language for Oasis. M. 


Poncet, who examined it in 1698, says that it contains’ 


-Inany gardens watered with rivulets, and that its palm- 
groves exhibit a perpetual verdure. It is the first stage 
of the Darfiir caravan, which assembles at Siout, be- 
ing about four days’ journey from that town, and 
nearly the same distance from Farshout. The exer- 
tions of Browne, Caillaud, Edmonstone, and Henniker 
have supplied us with ample details relative to this in- 

-teresting locality—The Little Oasis, now El-Kas- 
peed not been much visited by travellers. We 

we the latest and most distinct account to Belzoni, 
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who, proceeding in search of it westward from the 
valley of Fayoum, arrived at the close.of the fourth 
day on the brink of what he calls the Elloah, that is, 
the Elwah or Oasis. . He describes it as a valley sur- 
rounded with high rocks, forming a spacious plain of 
twelve or fourteen miles in length, and about six miles 
in breadth. There is only a small portion cultivated 
at present, but there are many proofs remaining that 
it must at one time have been all under crop, and that, 
with proper management, it might again be easily ren- 
dered fertile. Here also the traveller found a fount- 
ain, the waters of which resembled, in: their chan- 
ges of temperature at different times of the day, the 
famous Fons Solis in the Oasis of Ammon. It is now 
ascertained that such fountains are not peculiar to any 
one of the Oases, having been discovered in various 
parts of the Libyan desert. | The change, in fact, takes 
place in the surrounding atmosphere.—The Oasis of 
Ammon, called by the Arabs Szwah, has already been 
partially alluded to under the article Ammon. It is 
situated in lat. 29° 12’ N., and in longitude 26° 6’ 
E., being about six miles long, and between four and 
five in width, the nearest distance from the river of 
Egypt not exceeding one hundred and twenty miles. 
A large proportion of the land is occupied by date- 
trees; but the palm, the pomegranate, the fig, the 
olive, the vine, the apricot, the plum, and even the 
apple, are said to flourish in the gardens. No. soil 
can be more fertile. . Tepid-springs, too, holding salts 
in solution, are numerous throughout the district ; and 
it is imagined that the frequency of earthquakes is con- 
nected with the geological structure of the surrounding 
country. The ruins of the temple of Ammon are de- 
scribed as still very imposing ; and nearly a mile from 
these ruins, in a pleasant grove of date-palms, is still 
discovered the celebrated Fountain of the Sun, dedi- 
cated of old to the Ammonian deity. (Vid. Ammon.) 
The interest of the traveller is still farther excited by 
a succession of lakes and remains of temples, which 
stretch into the desert far towards the west; all ren- 
dered sacred by religious associations, and by the tra- 
ditionary legends of the native tribes. ‘Tombs, cata- 
combs, churches, and convents are scattered over the 
waste, which awaken the recollections of the Christian 
to the early history of his belief, and which, at ‘the 
same time, recall to the pagan and Mohammedan 
events more interesting than are to be found in the — 
vulgar annals of the human race, or can touch the 
heart of any one but those who are connected with a 
remote lineage by means of a family history. At a 
short distance from the sacred lake there is a temple 
of Roman or Greek construction, the architecture of 
which is executed with much care and precision, a cir- 
cumstance which cannot fail to excite surprise in a 
country surrounded by the immense deserts of Libya, 
and at the distance of not less than 400 miles from the 
ancient limits of civilization. In the consecrated ter- 
ritory of that mysterious land is the salt lake of Ara- 
shieh, distant two days and a half from Siwah, in a 
valley enclosed by two mountains, and extending from 
six to seven leagues in circumference. So holy is it 
esteemed, that M. Caillaud could not obtain permis- 
sion to visitits banks. Even the pacha’s firman failed 


‘to alter the determination of the sheiks on this essential 


point. They declared that they would sooner perish 
than suffer a stranger to approach that sacred island, 
which, according to their belief, contained treasures 
and talismans of mysterious power. It is said to possess’ 
a temple, in which are the seal and sword of the proph- 
et, the palladium of their independence, and not to be 
seen by any profane eye. A reasonable doubt may 
however be entertained as to these assertions; for 
M. Drovetti, who accompanied a detachment of troops 
under Hassan Bey, walked_round the borders of the 
lake, and observed nothing in its bosom but naked 
tocks, Mr, Browne, too, remarks that he found mis- 
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shapen rocks in abundance, but nothing that he could 
sem decide to be ruins; it being very unlikely, 

e adds, that any should be there, the spot being en- 
tirely destitute of trees and fresh water. Major Ren 
nell has employed much learning to prove that the. 
Oasis of Siwah is the site of the famous ternple of Ju- 
piter Ammon. He remarks that the variations between 
all the authorities, ancient ard modern, amount to 
little more than a space equal to twice the length of 
the Oasis in question, which is, at the utmost, only six 
miles long. ‘‘ And it is pretty clearly proved,” he re- 


marks, ‘that no’ other Oasis exists in that quarter, 


within two or more days’ journey ; but, on the con- 
trary, that Sewah is surrounded by a wide desert: so 
that it cannot be doubted that this Oasis is the same 
with that of Ammon, and the edifice found there the 
remains of the celebrated temple whence the oracles 
of Jupiter Ammon.were delivered.” (Geogr. of He- 
rodotus, vol. 2, p. 230, ed.’ 1830.)—The. Western 
Oasis, as it is termed, was visited in the year 1819 by 
Sir A. Edmonstone, in company with two friends. 
Having joined a caravan of Bedouins at Beni Ali, and 
entered the Libyan desert, they proceeded towards the 
southwest. At the end of six days, having travelled 
about one hundred and eighty miles, they reached the 
first village of the Western Oasis, which is called Bel- 
lata. The principal town of the Oasis, however, is 
Ei Cazar. The situation of this last-mentioned place 
is said to be perfectly lovely, being on an eminence at 
the foot of a line of rock which rises abruptly behind 
it, and encircled by extensive gardens filled with palm, 
acacia, citron, and various other kinds of trees, some 
of which are rarely seen even in those regions. The 
principal edifice is an old. temple or convent called 
Daer el Hadjin, about fifty feet long by twenty- 
five wide, .but presenting nothing either very. magnifi- 
cent or curious.. The Oasis is composed of twelve 
villages, of which ten are within five or six miles of 
“each other.. The prevailing soil is a, very light red 
earth, fertilized entirely by irrigation. The latitude 
of this Oasis is nearly the same as that of the Great 
Oasis, or about 26° north. The longitude eastward 
from Greenwich may be a little more or less than 28°. 
—At- different distances in the desert, towards the 
west, are other Oases, the exact position and extent 
‘of which are almost entirely unknown to the European 
geographer. The ancients, who would appear to have 
had more certain intelligence in regard to this quarter 
of the globe than is yet possessed by the moderns, 
were wont to compare the surface of Africa to a leop- 
ard’s skin; the little islands of fertile soil bemg as nu- 
merous as the spots on that animal.—The fertility of 
the Oasés has always been deservedly celebrated. 
Strabo mentions the superiority of their wine; Abul- 
feda and Edrisi the luxuriance of their palm-trees. 
The climate, however, is extremely variable, especially 
in winter. Sometimes the rains in the Western Oasis 
are very abundant, and fall in torrents, as appears from 
the furrows in the rocks; but the season Sir A. Ed- 
monstone made his visit there was none at all, and the 
total want of dew in the hot months sufficiently proves 
the general dryness of the atmosphere. The springs 
are all strongly impregnated with iron and sulphur, and 
hot at their sources; but, as they continue the same 
throughout the whole year, they supply fo the inhabi- 
tants one of the principal means of life. The water, 
notwithstanding, cannot be used until it-has been cool- 
ed in an earthen jar. (Russell’s Egypt, p. 393, seqq.) 
Oaxes, a river of Crete, said to have derived its 
name from Oaxes, a sonof Apollo. (Virg., Eclog., 
1, 66.—Serv., ad loc.) It is now the Mylopotoino, 
and is apparently one of the most considerable streams 
in the island. Some, however, identify it with the 
Petrea, (Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol, 3, p. 381.— 

~ Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. der Geogr., p. 795.) 


- Oaxvs, a town of Crete, on the northern side of the | hero’s bending his bow at him, he retired. 
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island, at the mouth, probably, of the Oaxes. It was 
the capital of a kingdom which had its appropriate 
sovereign, and was said to have been founded by the 
Oaxes mentioned in the preceding article. (Herod., 
5, 153.—Serv. ad Virg., Eclog., 1, 66.—Steph. Byz., 
s. v.—Mierocles, p. 650.) ) 

OsrinGa, a river of Germany, forming the line of 
separation between Germania Superior and Inferior. 
According to Spener, Cluverius, Cellarius, and others, 
it corresponds to the modern Aar or Ahr. Mannert, 
however, and Wilhelm, make it the same with the be- 
ginning of the Upper Rhine (den, Anfang des Ober- 
Rheins.”—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 432). 

OxssEQuEns, Julius, a’ Latin writer, whose era is 
uncertain. Vossius places him a short period prior to 
Honorius; but his style indicates an earlier era. 
Scaliger makes him to have been before the time of St. 
Jerome; while Saxe assigns him to about 107 A.D. 
(G. I. Voss, de Hist. Lat., 3, p. 710.—Saze, Ono- 
mast., vol. 1, p. 289.—Funcc., de veget. L. L. ‘se- 
nect., 8,11, seq). He was probably either a Roman 
or an Italian, and some are inclined to identify him 
with the M. Livius Obsequens whose name occurs in 
one of Gruter’s inscriptions (Inscript., 241), on the 
supposition that: Livzws may have been altered to Ju- 
lius in the only,MS. that has come down to us of this 
work. (Fuhrmann, Handbuch, vol. 2, p.490.) Obse- 
quens has left us a work “ On Prodigies’’ (de Prodi- 
gtis), containing a brief account of all the presages re- 
marked at Rome from the consulship of Scipio and 
Lelius, A.U.C. 453, down to that of Paulus Fabius 
and Quintus Avlius, in the time of Augustus, or A.U.C. 
742. The portion of the work which comprehended 
the history of the first five or six centuries is lost. 
This production is taken in part from Livy; but it 
contains, at the same time, some historical details which 
are. nowhere else to be found. Jt is written in a pure 
style, and is not unworthy of the Augustan age. The 
contents, however, are full of absurdity. The best 
edition is that of Kapp, Curia, 1772, 8vo. (Fuhrmann, 
Handbuch, vol. 2, p. 490.—Scholl, Hist. Lat. Rom., 
vol. 2, p. 465.— Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., p. 658, seq.) 

Ocranipes (‘Qxeavideg), the Ocean-Nymphs, daugh- 
ters of Oceanus and Tethys, and sisters of the rivers, 
Mythologists make them three thousand in number. 
(Hes., Theog., 364.—Apollod., 1, 2.—Heyne, “iot. 
crit., ad loc.) From. their pretended names, as given 
by some of the ancient writers, they appear to be only | 
personifications of the various qualities and appearan- 
ces of water. (Theog., 346.— Gottling, ad loc.— 
Keightley’s Mythology, p. 244.) 

Ocrinus, I. the god of the stream Oceanus (vid. 
Oceanus II.), earlier than Neptune. He was the first-. 
born of the Titans, the offspring of Coelus and Terra, 
or Heaven and Earth. Oceanus espoused his sister Te+ 
thys, and their children were the rivers of the earth, and 
the three thousand Oceanides or Nymphs of Ocean. 
(Hesiod, Theog., 337, seq.) This. is all the account 
of Oceanus that is given in the Theogony. Homer 
speaks of him and Tethys as the origin of the gods. 
(I1., 14, 201, 302.) When Jupiter, he also says, placed 
his sire in Tartarus, Rhea committed her daughter Ju- 
no to the charge of Oceanus and Tethys, by whom she 
was carefully nurtured. (J1., 14,202,303.) The abode 
of Oceanus was in the West. (Ji., 14, 200, 301.) 
He dwelt, according to Aschylus, in a grotto-palace, 
beneath his stream, as it would appear. (Prom. Vine- 
tus, 300.) In the “ Prometheus Bound” of this poet, — 
Oceanus comes borne through the air on a hippo-griff, 
to console and advise the lofty-minded sufferer; and 
from the account he gives of his journey, it is mani- 
fest that he came from the West.—When Hercules 
was crossing his stream In the cup of the Sun-god to 
procure the oxen of Geryon, Oceanus rose,” and, by 
agitating his waters, tried to. terrify him; but, on the 
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ap. Athen., 11, p. 470.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 51, 
seq.)—II. Besides being the name of a deity, the term 
Oceanus (’Qxeavoc) occurs in Homer in another sense 
also. It is made to signify an immense stream, which, 
according to the rude ideas of that early age, circula- 
ted around the terraqueous plain, and from which the 
different seas ran out in the manner of bays. ‘This 
opinion, which is also that of Eratosthenes, was prey- 
alent even in the time of Herodotus (4, 36). Homer 


terms the ocean dpoppooc, because it thus flowed back 


into itself. (Mus. Crit., vol. 1, p. 254.) This same 
river Oceanus was supposed to ebb and flow thrice in 
the course of a single day, and the heavenly bodies 
were believed to descend into it at their setting, and 
emerge from it at their rising. Hence the term &xe- 
avéc is sometimes put for the horizon (Damm. Lez., 
s.v. 6 6plGav Kal amoréuvar TO brép ype Kai bro yy 
nucopaiptov.) In Homer, therefore, @xeavoc and 3a- 
Aacoa always mean different things, the latter merely 
denoting the sea in the more modern acceptation of 
the term. Qn the shield of Achilles the poet repre- 
sents the Oceanus as encircling the rim or extreme 
border of the shield, in full accordance with the popu- 
lar belief of the day ; whereas in Virgil’s time, when 
this primitive meaning of the term was obsolete, and 
more correct geographical views had come in, we find 
the sea (the idea being borrowed, probably, from the 
position of the Mediterranean) occupying in the poet’s 
description the centre of the shield of Amneas. © If it 
be asked whether any traces of this peculiar meaning 
of the term @keavo¢ occurs in other writers besides 
Homer, the following authorities, in favour of the af- 
firmative, may be cited in reply. Hesiod, Theog., 
242.—Id., Herc. Clyp., 314.— Eurip., Orest., 1369. 
—Orph., Hymn., 10, 14.—Id., H., 82.—Id., fragm., 
44.—(Maltby, ad Morell., Thes., s. v. ’Qkeavdc.— 
Compare Volcker, Homerische Geographie, p. 86, seq.) 
As regards the etymology of the term @xeavéc, we are 
left in complete uncertainty. The form dyfvoc oc- 
curs in Pherecydes (Clem. Alex., Strom., 6, p. 621. 
—Sturz, ad Pherecyd.), from which it appears to some 
that the root was connected with the Greek yéa, y7 
(@-yéa-voc, ©-yij-voc). On ,the other hand, Munter 
(Rel. der Karthager, p. 63) finds the root of dyjvo¢ 
in the Hebrew hug, ‘in orbem ire,” as referring to the 
circular course of the fabled Oceanus. COreuzer is in- 
clined to consider @yéveo¢ as equivalent to madAatdc, 
“antiquus.” (Creuzer und Hermann, Briefe, p. 160.) 
It is remarkable that one of the oldest names of the 
Nile among the Greeks was dxeavdc (Tzetz. ad Ly- 
cophron., 119), or, more correctly, perhaps, Okeay7. 
(Diod. Sic., 1, 19.—Compare Ritter’s Erdkunde, vol. 
1, p. 570, 2d ed.) Now in the Coptic, according to 
Champollion, oukamé means “black,” “ dark;” and 
according to Marcel, ochemau, in the same language, 
denotes ‘‘a great collection of water.” Will either 
of these give @keavéc as a derivative? The one or 
the other of them seems connected in some way with 
the Arabic Kdmus, “ocean.” (Ritter, loc. cit.) Per- 
haps, however, the most satisfactory derivation for 
the term Oceanus is that alluded to in the article Ogy- 

es. ' : 
Gi Oceuuus, surnamed Lucanus, from his having been 
a native. of Lucania, a Pythagorean philosopher, who 
flourished about. 480 B.C. He wrote many works 
on philosophical subjects, the titles of which are giv- 
en in a letter written by Archytas to Plato, which has 
But 
the only production of his which has come down to 
us, is ‘On the Nature of the Universe” (Ilepi ric 
tod mavroc dbaewc). Its chief philosophical topic is 
to maintain the eternity of the ‘universe. Ocellus 
also attempts to prove the eternity of the human race 
(c. 3, s. 3). These works were, without doubt, writ- 
ten in the Doric dialect, which prevailed in the na- 
tive country of Ocellus; and hence much surprise 
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has been occasioned by the circumstance of the last 
of these productions, which we still possess, being 
in Ionic Greek. In consequence of this discrepance, 
Barth (Advers., 1. 42, c. 1, p. 1867), Parker (Disp. 
de Deo et Provid., 1678.—Disp., 4, p. 355,) Thom- 
as Bumet (Archa@ol. Philos., p. 152), and Meiners 
(Philolog. Bibloth., vol. 1, pt. 3, p. 100 et 204.— 
Hist. Doctr. de vero Deo, p. 312.—Gesch. der Wis- 
sensch., p. 584), have attacked the authenticity of the 
work in question: while, on the other hand, Bentley 
(Phalaris, p. 307, ed. 1816), Lipsius (Manud. ad 
Stoic. Phil., 1. 1, diss. 6), Adelung (Gesch. der Phi- 
losophie fitr Liebhaber), Tiedemann (Griechenl. erste 
Philosophen, p. 198 et 209), and Bardili (Epochen 
der vorzégl. philos. Begriffe, vol. 1, p. 164), declare 
in favour of the work. ‘These conflicting opinions 
have been carefully examined and weighed by Rudol- 
phi, in a Dissertation appended to his edition of the 
work, and he comes to the conclusion that the treatise 
in question was written by Ocellus. It would appear 
that some grammarians of subsequent ages, in copy- 
ing the text of Ocellus, caused the Doric forms to dis- 
appear, and translated the work, so to speak, into the 
more common dialect. This idea was first started by 
Bardili, and what tends to clothe it with almost abso- 
lute certainty is, that the fragments of the same work 
which we meet with in the selections of Stobeus 
have preserved their original Doric fourm. And yet 
it must at the same time be acknowledged, that this 
production of Ocellus is only cited for the first time 
by the writers of the second century of our era, and 
at a period when the New-Pythagoreans began to 
forge works under the guise of celebrated names.— 
The best edition is that of Rudolphi, Lzps., 1801, 
8vo. The edition of Batteux, Paris, 1768, 3 vols. 
12mo, is also a very good one. Batteux corrected 
the text after two Paris MSS., and Rudolphi availed 
himself of Siebenkee’s collation of a Vatican MS. 
Gale has placed the work of Ocellus in his Opuscula 
Mythologica, &c., Cantabr., 1671. (Scholl, Hist. 
Int. Gr., vol. 2, p. 311, seqq.) 

Océuum, I. a city in Hispania Tarraconensis, in the 
territory of the Vettones, now Formoselle.—II. A city 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, in the territory of the Gal- 
laici.—III. A city of Gallia Cisalpina, among the Cot- 
tian Alps, on the eastern borders of the kingdom of 
Cottius. According to Mannert, it is now Avghana, 
a small town with a castle, in Piedmont, not far from 
Turin. (Ces., B. G., 1, 10.) 

Ocnus, a surname or epithet applied to Artaxerxes 
III., and also to Darius II., kings of Persia. It is gen- 
erally thought to indicate illegitimate birth, and to be 
equivalent to the Greek N660¢ (Nothus). ‘This ex- 
planation is opposed, however, by some Oriental schol- 
ars, who deduce'the term Ochus from the Persian Ochi 
or Achi, which they make equivalent to the Latin dig- 
(Consult Gesenius, Lex. 
Hebr., s. v. Achas.— Bahr, ad Ctes., p. 186.) The 
reign of Artaxerxes Ochus has been noticed else- 
where (vid. Artaxerxes III.), that of Darius Ochus, 
or Darius II., will now be given. This prince was 
the illegitimate son of Artaxerxes Longimanus. Soon 
after the murder of Xerxes II., Darius’succeeded in 
deposing Sogdianus, and ascended the throne himself, 
B.C. 423. By his wife Parysatis he had Artaxerxes 
Mnemon and Cyrus the Younger. Nothing very re- 
markable occurred during his reign, but some success- 
ful wars were carried on under Cyrus and other gen- 
erals. He died B.C. 404, after a reign of nineteen 
years, and was succeeded by his son Artaxerxes, who 
is said to have asked him, on his death-bed, by what 
rule he had acted in his administration, that he might 
adopt the same, and find the same success. The 
king’s answer is said to have been, that he had always 
kept, to the best of his knowledge, the strict path of 
justice and religion. (Xen., Anab., 1, 1.—Diod. Sic., 
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42, 71.—Justin, 5, 11.)—II. A river of Bactriana, 
rising in the mountains that lie northward of the 
source of the Arius, and falling into the Oxus. (Plin., 
6, 17.) Mannert makes it the modern Dehasch.— 
(Consult Wahl, Mittel wnd Vorder Asien, vol. 1, p. 
753.— Rutter, Erdkunde, vol. 2, p. 22.) 

Ocnus, son\of Manto, and said by some to have 
founded Mantua. (But vid. Mantua.) 

OcrictLum, a town of Umbria, below the junction 
of the Nar and Tiber, and a few miles. from the bank 
of the latter river, now Oéricoli. According to Livy 
(9,41), it was the first city of Umbria which volun- 
tarily submitted to Rome. Here Fabius Maximus 
took the command of the army under Servilius, and 
bade that consul approach his presence without lic- 
tors, in order to impress his troops with a due sense 
of the dictatorial dignity. (Zzv., 22,11.) Ocriculam 
suffered severely during the social war. (Filor., 3, 
18.) In Strabo’s time it appears, however,.to have 
been still a city of note (Strab., 227), a fact which is 
confirmed by the numerous remains of antiquity which 
have been extracted from its ruins.. From Cicero we 
collect that Milo had a villa in its vicinity. (Orad. 
pro Mil.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 278.) 

Ocravia, I. daughter of Caius Octavius and Accia, 
and sister to the Emperor Augustus. All the histori- 
ans praise the beauty and virtues of this celebrated fe- 
male. She was first married to Marcus Marcellus, a 
man of consular rank, and every way worthy of her ; 
and after his death she became the, wife of Marc An- 
tony, this latter union being deemed essential’ to the 
public welfare, as a means of healing existing differ- 
ences between Antony and Octavius.. It was with 
this view that the senate abridged the period of her 
widowhood and of her mourning for her first husband, 
who had been dead little more than five months. An- 
tony, however, was incapable of appreciating the ex- 
cellence of her character. After her marriage she fol- 
lowed him to Athens, where she passed the winter with 
him (B.C. 39), though keeping far aloof from the dis- 
solute pleasures to which he abandoned himself. With- 
out her interposition, civil war would even then have 
broken out between Octavius and Antony. By urgent 
prayers she appeased her husband, who was incensed 
against her brother for his suspicions, and then, disre- 
- garding the difficulties of the journey and her own 
pregnancy, she went with his consent from Greece to 
Rome, and induced her brother to consent to an inter- 
yiew with Antony, and to come to a reconciliation with 
him. When Antony went to make war against the 
Parthians, she accompanied him to Corcyra, and at 
his order returned thence to remain with her brother. 
New. quarrels arose between Octavius and Antony. 
To have a pretext for a rupture, the former ordered 
his sister to go to her husband, in the expectation that 
he would send her back. This actually happened. 
Antony was leading a life of pleasure with Cleopatra 
at Leucopolis, when letters from Octavia at Athens 
informed him that she would soon join him with mon- 
ey and troops. The prospect of this visit was so un- 
welcome to Cleopatra, that she persisted in her en- 
treaties until Antony sent his wife an order to return. | 
Even now, however, she endeavoured to pacify the | 
rivals. Octavius commanded her to leave the house 
of a husband who had treated her so insultingly ; but, 
feeling her duties as a wife and.a Roman, she begged 
him not, for the sake of a single woman, to destroy the 
peace of the world, and of two persons so dear to her, 
“by the horrors of war. Octavius granted her wish; 
she remained in the house of Antony, and occupied 
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took with her all her children except Antillus, her el- 
dest son, who was then with his father. The civil war 
soon after broke out.—On the overthrow and death of 
Antony, Octavia gave herself up to complete retire- 
ment. 
riage, was united to Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
and intended by the emperor.as his successor ; but his 
early death frustrated this design, and plunged his 
mother and friends in the deepest affliction. It was 
on Virgil’s reading to Octavia and Augustus the beau-_ 
tiful passage towards the close of the sixth book of 
the Aneid, where the premature death of Marcellus is 
deplored, that the poet received from the sorrowing 
parent so splendid a recompense. (Vid. Virgilius.) 
Octavia, in fact, never recovered from the loss of her 
son. His death continually preyed upon her mind, 
and she at last ended her days in deep melancholy, 
about 12 B.C. Augustus pronounced her funeral ora- 
tion, but declined the marks of honour which the sen- 
ate were desirous of bestowing upon her. (Sweton., 
Vit. Jul., 27.—Id., Vit- Aug., 17.—Id. 2b., 61.— 
Plut., Vit. Ant., 88.—Encycl. Am., vol. 9, p. 367.) 
—II. A daughter ofthe Emperor Claudius by Messa- 
lina, and sister to Britannicus. Her life, though short, 
offers only one series of misfortunes.. While still quite 
young, she was affianced to Lucius Silanus, the grand- 
son of Augustus; but Agrippina, availing herself of 
her influence over the imbecile Claudius, broke off the 
match, and gave Octavia to her own son Nero, when 
the latter had attained his sixteenth year. Nero, on 
ascending the throne, repudiated Octavia en the ground 
of sterility, but, in reality, that he might unite himself 
to Poppwa ; and this latter female, dreading the pres- 
ence of one who was still young and beautiful, and her 
possible influence at some future day over the capri- 
cious feelings of the emperor, accused Octavia of crim- 
inal intercourse with a slave. Some pretended testi- 
mony haying been obtained by means of the torture, 
Octavia was banished to Campania. The murmurs 
of the people, however, compelled Nero to recall her 
from exile; and her return was hailed by the. populace 
with every demonstration of joy. Alarmed at this, 
and fearing lest the recall of Octavia might prove the 
signal of her own disgrace, Poppa threw herself at ‘ 
the feet of Nero, and begged him to revoke the order 
for Octavia’s return. ‘The emperor granted more than 
she asked ; for he caused the infamous Anicetus, the 
author of his mother’s murder, to come forward and 
testify falsely to his criminality with Octavia. The 
unhappy princess, upon this, was banished to the island 
of Pandataria, and soon after put to death there: Her 
head was brought to Poppewa. Octavia was only twenty 
years of age at the time of her death. (Tacit., Ann., 
24, 63.—Sweton., Vit. Ner., 35.) 

Octavidnus, the name of Octavius (afterward Au- 
gustus), which he assumed on his adoption into the 
Julian family, in accordance with the Roman custom 
in such cases. Usage, however, though erroneous, 
has given the preference to the name Octavius over 
that of Octavianus. (Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 12, 25.— 
Tacit., Ann., 13, 6.—Aurel. Vict. de Ces.,c. 1.) | 

Ocravius, I. Nepos, Cn., was pretor B.C. 168, and 
appointed to the command of the fleet against Perseus. 
He followed this monarch, after his defeat by Paulus 
Zmilius, to the. island of Samothrace, and there ob- 
tained his surrender. For this he was rewarded with 
(Liv., 44, 17.—Id., 44, 45.—TId., 
45, 6.—Id., 45,42.) In B.C. 165 he was consul with _ 
M. Torquatus. Having been sent, three years after | 
this, into Syria, at the head of a deputation to act as 


herself with educating, with equal care and tenderness, 
the children she had borne him, and those of his first 
wife Fulvia. his noble behaviour of hers increased 
the indignation of the Romans against Antony. At 
last he divorced her, and ordered her to leave his man- 


sion at Rome. She obeyed without Squleint, and | have hastened his fate. 
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ouardians to the young king, Antiochus Supator, he 
was assassinated by-order, as was supposed, of Lysias, 
a relation of the previous monarch, and who claimed 
the regency during the minority of Antiochus. The 
arrogant and haughty conduct of Octavius appears to 
The senate, however, erected 
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Her son Marcellus, the issue of her first mar- — 
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a statue to his memory.—II. M.., a tribune of the com- 
mons, deprived of his office by means of Tiberius Grac- 
chus. (Vid. Gracchus II.)— II. Cn., was consul 
B.C. 87, along with Cinna. Being himself attached 
to the party of Sylla, and having the support of the 
senate, he drove his colleague out of the city. Marius, 
however, having returned this same year and re-enter- 
ed Rome with Cinna, Octavius was put to death.—IV. 
C., the father of Augustus, was pretor B.C..61, and 
distinguished himself by the correctness and justice of 
his decisions. After his pretorship he was appointed 
governor of Macedonia, and defeated the Bessi and 
other Thracian tribes, for which he received from his 
soldiers the title of Imperator. He died at Nola, on 
his return from his province. Octavius married Atia, 
the sister of Julius Cesar, and.had by this union Oc- 
tavius (afterward Augustus) and Octavia, the wife of 


Antony.—V. The earlier name of the Emperor Au- 
gustus. (Vid. Augustus and Octavianus.) 

Octopurus, a town of the Veragri, in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. It was situate in the Vallis Pennina, on 
the river Dransa or Drance, near its junction with the 

one, at a considerable distance above ‘the influx of 
the latter into the Lacus Lemanus or Lake of Geneva. 
It is now Martigni, or, as the Germans call_it, Mar- 
tenach. (Cas., B. G., 3, 1.) 


Ocrocmsa, a town of Spain, a little above the mouth 
of the Iberus, on the north bank of that river, where it 
is joined by the Sicoris. It is commonly supposed to 
answer to the modern Mequinenza. Ukert, however, 
places it in the territory of Ja Granja. (Ces., Bell. 
Civ., 1, 61.) : 

OcypetE, one of the Harpies. The name signifies 
swift-flying, from oxic, “ swift,” and métouac, * to 
fly.” (Vid. Harpyiz.) 

Openitus, a celebrated prince of Palmyra, in the 
third century of the Christian era, who distinguished | 
himself by his military talents and his attachment to 
the Romans. The accounts of his origin differ. 
Agathias makes him of mean descent ; but the state- 
ments of others are entitled to more credit, according | 
to whom he exercised hereditary sway over the Arab 
tribes in the vicinity of Palmyra. These same writers 
inform us, that his family had for a long time back 
been connected by treaties with the Romans, and had 


tween this family and the Roman power, is evident. 
from the name Septimius, which was borne by some of 
his predecessors as well as by Odenatus himself, and 
which would carry us back probably to the time of 
Septimius Severus, who resided a long time in Syria, 
and from whom the honorary appellation may have 
been obtained. (Saint-Martin, in Biog. Univ., vol. 
31, p. 494, seqgq.)—The manner in which Odenatus at- 
tained to the supremacy in Palmyra is not very clear- 
ly stated. He appears, independently of his sway over 
the adjacent tribes, to have held at first the office of 
decurio or senator in the city itself. When Philip the 
Arabian proclaimed himself emperor, after the murder 
of the younger Gordian, A.D. 244, and had set out 
for Rome, he left the government of Syria in the hands 
of his brother Priscus. The tyranny and -oppression 
of the latter soon caused a general revolt. Palmyra 
from this time assumed the rank of an independent 
city ; and we find Septimius Airanes, father of Ode- 
natus, ruling over. it as sovereign prince, A.D. 251. 
‘ He was succeeded by his son, the subject of this arti- 
cle. (Saint-Martin, I. c.) _Odenatus was twice mar- 
ried. The name and family of his first wife are not 
known. He had by her a son called Septimius Oro- 
des. His second wife was the celebrated Zenobia, 
daughter of an Arabian prince, or sheik, who held un- 
der his sway all the southern part of Mesopotamia. By 
‘Zenobia he became the father of two sons, Herennius 
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and Timolaus. Zenobia herself had also a son by a 
previous husband.—A fter the defeat and capture of Va- 
lerian by the King of Persia, Odenatus, desirous at 
least to secure the forbearance of the conqueror, sent 
Sapor a magnificent present, accompanied by a letter 
full of respect and submission ; but the haughty mon- 
arch, instead of being softened by this expression of 
good-will, ordered the gift to be thrown into the Eu- 
phrates, and returned an answer breathing the utmost 
contempt and indignation. The Palmyrian prince, 
who read his fate in the angry message of Sapor, im- 
mediately took the field, and falling upon the enemy, 
who had already been driven across the Euphrates by 
the Roman general Balista, gained a decisive advan- 
tage over their main body. He then burst into their 


‘camp, seized the treasures and the concubines of Sa- 


por, dispersed the intimidated soldiers, and in a short 
time restored Carrhe, Nisibis, and all Mesopotamia to 
the possession of the Romans. - Trebellius Pollio in- 
forms us, that he even proceeded so far as to lay siege 
to Ctesiphon, with the view: of liberating Valerian, 
who was still alive, but that neither his arms nor his 
entreaties could effect this benevolent object. (Tvreb. 
Poll., Trigint. Tyrann., 13.—Zonar., 12, 23.—Zos- 
am., lib. 1, p. 661.) The Palmyrian prince then turned 
his arms against Quietus, son of Macrinus, and a can- 
didate for the empire, and overthrew his party in the 
East. As a recompense for these important services, 
and his constant attachment to Gallienus, the son 
of ‘Valerian, the senate, with the consent of the empe- 
ror, conferred on Odenatus the title of Augustus, and 
intrusted him with the general command of the Hast: 
Zenobia also received the title of Augusta, and Oro- 
des, Herennius, and Timolaus that of Cesars. Odena- 
tus signalized his attainment to these honours by new 
successes ; and by one of the writers of the Augustan 
history, his name is connected with the repulse of the 
Goths, who had landed on the shores of the Euxine, 
near Heraclea. (T’reb. Poll., Gallieni Duo, c. 12.) 
Of this fact, however, there remains no satisfactory evi- 
dence; but it admits net of any doubt that the sov- 
ereign of Palmyra fell soon afterward by the hand of 
domestic treason, in which his queen Zenobia was 
suspected to have had a share. The murderer was 
his own nephew. His son Orodes was slain along 
with him. (Tvebell. Poll., l. c.) 

Opessvus, a city on the coast of Meesia Inferior, to 
the east of Marcianopolis. It was founded by a colo- 
ny of Milesians,.and is now Varna in Bulgaria. It 
was also called Odesopolis. Some editions of Ptole- 
my give the form ’Odvccoc (Odyssus), and in the Itin. 
Ant. (p. 218) Odissus’ occurs. (Mela, 2, 2.—Plhny, 
11.—Ov., Trist., 1, 9, 37.) 

Opium, a musical theatre at Athens. (Suidas, s. v. 
odsiov.— Aristoph., Vesp., 1104.) It was built by 
Pericles (Plut., Vit. Pericl.—Vitruv., 5, 9), and was 
so constructed as to imitate the form of Xerxes’ tent. 
(Plut., Vit. Per.) This shape gave rise to some pleas- 
antries on the part of the Athenians. .Thus, for exam- 
ple, Cratinus, in one of his comedies, wishing to ex- 
press that the head of Pericles terminated as it were in 
a point, said that he carried the Odeum on his. head. 
(Compare Plut., 1. c.) This building was destroyed 
by fire at the siege of Athens by Sylla. It was re- 
erected soon after by Ariobarzanes, king of Cappado- 
i (Pausan., 1, 20.) : 

Opinus or Opin, the principal deity of the ancient 
Scandinavians and Northern Germans. Other forms 
for the name were Wodan, Guodan, Godan, Vothin, 
Othin, &c. Among the Anglo-Saxons, Wodan was 
the god of merchants, corresponding to the Hermes of 
the Greeks or the Mercurius of the Latins.. The fourth 
day of the week derived its name from him ( Wodans- 
tag). In the account of the origin of the world, as 
given in the older Edda, Odin, the eldest son of Bor, 
the second man, is represented as haying, with his two 
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‘brothers, Vilé and Vé, defeated and slain the frost- 
‘giant Ymer, out of whose body they formed the habi- 
table world. Some expounders of mythology make 
Odin and his. brethren, together with their antagonist, 
as’ set forth in this fable, to be mere personifications 
of the elements of the world.—But there is another 
and a younger Odin, who, according to some writers, 
is partly a mythological and partly an historical person- 
age. In all the Scandinavian traditions preserved by 
the chroniclers, mention is made of a chief called Odin, 
who came from Asia with a large host of followers call- 
ed Aser (vid. Asi), and conquered Scandinavia, where 
they built a city by the name of Sigtuna, with temples, 
and established a worship and a hierarchy; he also in- 
vented or brought with him the characters of the Runic 
alphabet; he was, in short, the legislator and civilizer of 
the North. He is represented also as a great magician, 
and was worshipped as a god after death, when some 
of the attributes of the elder Odin are supposed to have 
been ascribed to him. The epoch of this emigration 
of Odin and his host is a subject of great uncertainty. 
Some place it in the time of the Scythian expedition 
of Darius Hystaspis: others (and this has been the 
most common opinion among Scandinavian archzolo- 
gists) fix it about the time of the Roman conquests in 
Pontus, 50 or 60 B.C. Suhn, in his “Geschichte der 
Nordischen Fabelzeit,’’ enumerates four Odins. One 
was Bor’s son; he came from the mouths of the Ta- 
nais, and introduced into the North the worship of the 
Sun. A second came with the Aser, from the borders 
of Europe and Asia, at the time of the invasion of Da- 
rius. He brought with him the Runic alphabet, built 
temples, and established the mythology of the Edda: 
he is called Mid Othin, or Mittel Othin. A third Odin, 
according to Sihm, fled from the borders of the Cau- 
casus at the time of Pompey’s conquests, 50 or 60 
years B.C. The fourth Odin he makes to have lived 
in the third or fourth century of our era. All this, how- 
ever, is far from being authenticated ; though the north- 
western emigration of Odin from the borders of the 
Caucasus to Scandinavia has the support of a uniform 
tradition in its favour. Odin was worshipped by the 
German nations until their conversion to Christianity. 
(Encyel. Us. Knowl., vol. 16, p. 400.)— The legend 
of Odin evidently points to the introduction of religious 
- rites and ceremonies among the northern nations by 
some powerful leader from the East, who was himself, 
in some degree, identified after death with the deity 
whose worship he had brought in with him. This de- 
ity appears to have been none other than the Budda 
of the East, just as the traditions of the North respect- 
ing the Aser connect the mythology of Scandinavia 
in a very remarkable manner with that of Upper Asia. 
(Vid. Asi.) The striking resemblance that exists he- 
tween Budda and Odin, not only in many of their ap- 
pellations, but also in numerous parts of their worship, 
has been fully established by several Northern wri- 
ters. (Consult Magnusen, Eddaleren og dens Oprin- 
delse, vol. 4, pref. v., seqq.—AId. rb., vol. 4, p. 474, 478, 
seqq.; 512, segg.; 534, segq.; 541, seqg.—Palmblad, 
de Budda et Wodan, Upsal, 1822, 4to.— Wallman, om 
Odin och Budda, Holm., 1824, 8vo.—Compare Ritter, 
Vorhalle; p. 472.—Sir W. Jones, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. 1, p. 511.—Id. 2b., vol. 2, p. 348.) One feature, 
however, in which these two deities approximate very 
closely, is too remarkable to be here omitted. The 
same planet, namely, Mercury, is sacred to both; and 
the same day of the week (Wednesday) is cailed after 
each of them respectively. Thus we have the follow- 
ing appellations for this day among the natives of In- 
dia: in the Birman, Buddahw : in the Malabaric, Bu- 
den-kirumei, &c. So again, some of the names given 


to Budda coincide very closely with those of Odin. | : 
of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, who, at the in- 
as some historians assert, of Zeno, emperor 


Thus we may compare the Godama, Gotama, and 
Samana-Codam of the former, with the Godan, Gu- 


tan, ag &c., of the latter. gia. 
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still call Wednesday Godenstag.). We may even ad- 
vance a step farther, and compare the names of both 
Odin and Budda with one of the earliest nt Europe, 


of Deity among many nations of Asia and Europe. 
Thus we have in Sanscrit, Coda; in Persian, Choda, 
“Chuda, and Ghuda; in the language of the Kurds, 


Chudi ; in that of the Afghans, Chudaz; in the Goth- 
ic and German, God and Gott; in the Icelandic and 
Danish, Gud, &c. It is curious to observe, moreover, 
that traces of the worship of Odin or Budda appear 
even in America. Among the ancient traditions col- 
lected by the Spanish bishop Nunez de la Vega, there 
is one which was current among the Indians of Chiapa 
respecting a certain Wodan or Votan. ‘This individ- 
ual is said to have been the grandson of one who, to- 
gether with his family, was alone saved from a univer- 
sal deluge. He aided in the erection of a great edi- 
fice, by which men attempted to reach the skies; but 
the execution of this daring project was frustrated ; 
each family of men received a different language ; and 
the Great Spirit (Teot/) ordered Wodan to go and peo- 
ple the country of Anahuac, or Mexico. This same 
Wodan, moreover, like Odin and Budda, gave name to 
a particular day. So strong, indeed, does the resem- 
blance between Odin and the Mexican Wodan appear, 
that even Humboldt himself hesitates not to use the 
following language in relation to it: ‘ Ce Votan, ow 
Wodan, American paroit de la méme famille avec les 
Wods ou Odins des Goths et des peuples d'origine 
Celtique.” (Monwmens de ? Amerique, vol. 1, p. 382.) 
It would appear, then, from all that has been said, that 
the worship of Odin or Budda is to be referred in its 
origin to the earliest periods of the history of our race, 
these names being nothing more than early appella- 
tions for Deity, and being afterward shared also by 
those individuals who had spread this particular wor- 
ship over different parts of the earth. (Consult Mag- 
nusen, Mythol. Boreal. Lex., p. 261, seqqg.—Nuiemey- 
er, Sagen, betreffend Othin, &c., Erf., 1821, 8v0.— 
Leo, wiber Othin’s Verehrung in Deutschland, Erl., 
1822, 8vo.— Klemm, Germ. Alterthumsk., p. 280, 
seqq-) 

Bootes a Gothic chief, who, according to some 
authorities, was of the tribe of the Heruli. He origi- 
nally served as a mercenary in the barbarian auxiliary 
force which the later emperors of the West had taken 
into their pay for the defence of Italy. After the two 
rival emperors, Glycerius and Julius Nepos, were both 
driven from the throne, Orestes, a soldier from Pan- 
nonia, clothed his own son Romulus, yet a minor, with 
the imperial purple, but retained all the substantial au- 
thority in his own hands. The barbarian troops now 
asked for one third of the lands of Italy, to be distrib- 
uted among them as a reward for their services. Ores- 
tes having rejected their demand, they chose Odoacer 
for their leader, who immediately marched against 
Orestes, who had shut himself up in Ticinum or Pa- 
via. Odoacer took the city by storm, and gave it up 
to be plundered by his soldiers.. Orestes himself was 
taken prisoner, and led to Placentia, where he was pub- 
licly executed, A.D. 475, exactly a twelvemonth after 
he had driven Nepos out of Italy. Romulus, who was 
called Augustulus by way of derision, was In Raven- 
na, where he was seized by Odoacer, who stripped him 
of his imperial ornaments, and banished him to a cas- 
tle in Campania, but allowed him an honourable main- 
tenance. Odoacer now proclaimed himself King of 
Italy, rejecting the imperial titles of Czsar and Augus- 
tus. For this reason the Western empire is consid- 
ered as having ended with the deposition of Romulus 
Augustnlus, the son of Orestes. Odoacer’s authority 
did not extend beyond the boundaries of Italy. Little 
is known of the events of his reign until the invasion 


stigation, 


of the East, marched from the banks of ihepannbore: 
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dispossess Odoacer of his kingdom. Theodoric, at 
the head of a large army, defeated Odoacer near Aqui- 
leia, and entered Verona without opposition. Odoa- 
cer shut himself up in Ravenna, A.D. 489." The war, 
however, lasted for several years; Odoacer made a 
brave resistance, but was compelled by famine to sur- 
render Ravenna, A.D. 493. Theodoric at first spared. 
his life, but in a short time caused him to be put to 
death, and proclaimed himself King of Italy. (Eincycl. 
Us. Knowl., vol. 16, p. 400.) n 
Opr¥s, one of the most numerous and warlike of 
the Thracian tribes. Under the dominion of Sitalces, 
a king of theirs, was established what is called in his- 
tory the empire of the Odrysez. Thucydides, who has 
entered into considerable detail on this subject, ob- 
serves, that of all the empires situated between the 
Ionian Gulf and the Euxine, this was the most con- 
siderable, both in revenue and opulence. Its mili- 
tary force was, however, very inferior to that of Scy- 
thi bof in strength and numbers. The empire of Si- 
talces extended along the coast from Abdera to the 
mouths of the Danube, a distance of four days’ and 
‘nights’ sail; and in the interior, from the sources of 
the Strymon to Byzantium, a journey of thirteen days. 
The first founder of this empire appears to have been 
Teres. (Herod., 7, 137.—Thucyd., 2, 29.) For far- 
ther remarks on the Odrysz, see the article Thracia. 
Opyssza, I. a city of Hispania Betica, north of Ab- 
dera, among the mountains. It was founded, accord- 
ing to a fabulous tradition, by Ulysses. (Poszdon., 
Artemidor., Asclep., Myrl., ap. Strab., 149.— Eus- 
tath. ad Od., p. 1379.— Id. ad Dionys. Perieg., 281. 
—Sleph. Byz., s. v.— Tzschucke ad Mel., 3, 1, 6.) 
Some have supposed it to be the same with Olisippo 
or Ulysippo (now Lasbon), and very probably we owe 
Odyssea to the same fabulous legend which assigns 
Ulysses as the founder of Ulysippo. There must have 
been a town in Betica, the name of which, resembling 
in some degree the form Odyssea (’Odvoceia), the 
Greeks, in their usual way, converted into the latter, 
and then appended to it the fable respecting a founding 
by Ulysses. (Consult Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 351.— 
Merula, Cosmogr., pt. 2, 1. 2, c. 26.)—II. A prom- 
ontory of Sicily, near Pachynum, supposed by Fazel- 
lus to be the same with the present Cabo Marzo. 
(Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. der Geogr., p. 798.) 
—Ill. The second of the two great poems ascribed 


to Homer. | It consists, like the Iliad, of twenty-four 
books; and the subject is the return of Ulysses (’Odva- 
oevc), after the fall of Troy, from a land lying beyond 
the range of human intercourse or knowledge, to a home 
invaded by a band of insolent intruders, who seek to rob 
him of his wife and kill his son. Hence, the Odyssey 
begins exactly at that point where the hero is considered 
to be farthest from his home, in the island of Ogygia, at 
the navel, that is, the central part, of the.sea; where 
the nymph Calypso (Kadavu, ** The Concealer’’) has 
kept him hidden from all mankind for seven years ; 
thence, having, by the help of the gods, who pity his 
misfortunes, passed through the dangers prepared for 
him by his implacable enemy, Poseidon or Neptune, he 
gains the land of the Pheacians, a careless, peaceable, 
and effeminate nation, to whom war is only known by 
means of poetry. Borne along by a marvellous Phea- 
cian vessel, he reaches Ithaca sleeping; here he is 
entertained by the honest swineherd Eumzus, and, 
having been introduced into his own house as a beg- 
gar, he is there made to suffer the harshest treatment 
from the suiters, in order that he may afterward appear 


with the stronger right as a terrible avenger. With this 
simple story a poet might have been satisfied; and 
we should, evellpncthis form, notwithstanding its small- 
er extent, have placed the poem almost on an equality 
with the Iliad. But the poet to whom we are indebt- 


ed for the Odyssey ina complete form, has interwoven 


a second story, by which the poem is rendered much 
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richer and more complete ; although, indeed, from the 
union of two actions,’some roughnesses have been 
produced, which, perhaps, with a plan of this kind, 
could scarcely be avoided. While the poet represents 


the son of Ulysses, stimulated by Minerva, coming ~ 


forward in Ithaca with newly-excited courage, and 
calling the, suiters to account before the people, and 
then afterward describes him as travelling to Pylos 
and Sparta in order to obtain intelligence of his lost 
father, he gives us a picture of Ithaca and its anar- 
chical condition, and of the rest of Greece in its state 
of peace after the return of the princes, which produces 
the finest contrast; and, at the same time, he prepares 
Telemachus for playing an energetic part in the work 
of vengeance, which by this means becomes more prob- 
able.—The Odyssey is indisputably, as well as the II- 
iad, a poem possessing a unity of subject; nor can any 
oue of its chief parts be removed without leaving a 
chasm in the development of the leading idea; but it 
differs from the Iliad in being composed on a more 
artificial and more complicated plan. This is the 
case partly, because, in the first and greater division of 
the poem, up to the sixteenth book, two main actions 
aré carried on side by side; and partly, because the 
action, which passes within the compass of the poem, 
and, as it were, beneath our eyes, is greatly extended 
by means of an episodical narration, by which the 
chief action itself is made distinct and complete, and 
the most marvellous part of the story is transferred 
from the mouth of the poet to that of the hero him- 
self.—It is plain that the plan of the Odyssey, as well 
as that of the Iliad, offered many opportunities for 
enlargement by the insertion of new passages; and 
many irregularities in the course of the narration, and 
its occasional diffuseness, may be explained in this 
manner. The latter, for example, is observable in the 
amusements offered to Ulysses when entertained by 
the Pheacians; and some of the ancients even ques- 
tioned the genuineness of the passage about the dance 
of the Pheacians, and the song of Demodocus respect- 
ing the loves of Mars and Venus, although this part of 
the Odyssey appears to have been at least extant in the 
50th Olympiad (B.C. 580-577), when the chorus of the 
Pheacians was represented on the throne of the Amy- 
clean Apollo. (Pausan., 3, 18, 7:) So likewise 
Ulysses’ account of his adventures contains many in- 
terpolations, particularly in the nekyia, or invocation 
of the dead, where the ancients had already attributed 
an important passage (which, in fact, destroys the 
unity and connexion of the narrative) to the dzaskeu- 
ast@, or interpolators ; among others, to the Orphic 
Onomacritus, who, in the time of the Pisistratide, was 
employed in collecting the poems of Homer. (.Schol. 
ad Od., 11, 104.) Moreover, the Alexandrine critics, 
Aristophanes and Aristarchus, considered the whole 
of the last part (from Od. 23, 296, to the end), from the 
recognition of Penelope, as added at a later period. 
Nor can it be denied that it has great defects ; in par- 
ticular, the description of the arrival of the suiters in the 
infernal regions is only a second and feebler nekyia, 
which does not precisely accord with the first, and is 
introduced in this place without sufficient reason. At 


the same time, the Odyssey could never have been. 


considered as concluded until Ulysses had embraced 
his father Laertes, who is often mentioned in the 
course of the poem, and until a peaceful state of things 
had been restored, or begun to be restored, in Ithaca. 
It is not, therefore, likely that the original Odyssey al- 
together wanted some passage of this kind; but it 
was probably much altered by the Homerida, until it 
assumed the form in which we now possess it.—That 
the Odyssey was written after the Iliad, and that 
many differences are Rina the character and 
manners both of men and gods, as well as in the man- 
agement of the language, is quite clear ; but it is diffi- 
cult and hazardous to raise upon this foundation any 
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definite conclusions as to the person and age of the 
poet. With the exception of the anger of Neptune, 
who always works unseen in the obscure distance, the 
gods appear in a milder form; they act in unison, 
without dissension or contest, for the relief of man- 
kind, not, as is so often the case in the Iliad, for their 
destruction. It is, however, true, that the subject af- 
forded far less occasion for describing the violent and 
angry passions aud vehement combats of the gods. 
At'the same time, the gods all appear a step higher 
above the human race; they are not represented as 
descending in a bodily form from their dwellings on 
Mount Olympus, and mixing in the tumult.of the bat- 
tle, but they go about in human forms, only discerni- 
ble by their superior wisdom and prudence, in the com- 
pany of the adventurous Ulysses and the intelligent 
Telemachus. But the chief cause of this difference. 
is to be sought in the nature of the story, and, we may 
add, in the fine tact of the poet, who knew how to 
preserve unity of subject and harmony of tone in his 
picture, and to exclude everything irrelevant. The 
attempt of many learned writers to discover a different 
religion and mythology for the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
leads to the most arbitrary dissection of the two poems. 
M. Constant, in particular, in his celebrated work 
“De la Religion” (vol. 3), has been forced to go to 
this length, as he distinguishes “trois espéces de my- 
thologie” in the Homeric poems, and determines from | 
them the age of the different parts. It ought, how- 
ever, above all things, to have been made clear how 
the fable of the Iliad could have.been treated by a 
professor of this supposed religion of the Odyssey, 
without introducing quarrels, battles, and vehement 
excitement among the gods; in which there would 
have been no difficulty, if the difference of character in 
the gods of the two poems were introduced by the 
poet, and did not grow out of the subject. On the 
other hand, the human race appears, in the houses of 
Nestor, Menelatis, and especially of Alcinoiis, in a far 
more agréeable state, and one of far greater comfort 
and luxury, than in the Iliad. But where could the 
enjoyments, to which the Atrida, in their native palace, 
and the peaceable Phwacians could securely abandon 
themselves, find a place ina rough camp? Granting, 
however, that a different taste and feeling is shown in 
- the choice of the subject and in the whole arrange- 
ment of the poem, yet there is not a greater difference 
than is found in the inclinations of the same man in 
the prime of life and in old age; and, to speak can- 
didly, we know no other argument, adduced by the 
Chorizontes both of ancient and modern times, for at- 
tributing the wonderful genius of Homer to two differ- 
ent individuals. It is certain that the Odyssey, in re- 
spect of its plan.and the conception of its chief char- 
acters, of Ulysses himself, of Nestor and Menelaiis, 
stands in the closest affinity with the Iliad; that it al- 
ways presupposes the existence of the earlier poem, 
and silently refers to it; which also serves to explain 
the remarkable fact, that the Odyssey mentions many 
occurrences in the life of Ulysses which lie out of the 
compass of the action, but not one which is celebrated 
in the Iliad. If the completion of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey seems too vast a work for the lifetime of one 
man, we may, perhaps, have recourse to the supposition, 
that Homer, after having sung the Iliad in the vigour of 
his youthful years, communicated in his old age to some 
devoted disciple the plan of the Odyssey, which had 
long been working in his mind, and left it to him for 
completion. (Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit., p. 57, seqq.) 

CEs, I. a town in the island of ASgina, above 20 
stadia from the capital. (Herod:,5,83 )--II. A town 
in the island of Thera, called also Calliste. —III. A 
city on the coast of Africa, between the two Syrtes, 
and ‘forming, together with Sabrata and Leptis 1a, 
the district called Tripolis. This city first ete 
under the Roman sway, and was er a colo- 
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ete ¢ TL, 2, 594.) Apollodorus acknowledged _ 


‘only one Gichalia of Eurytus, 


CH 
ny consisting of thé natives and certain Sicilians in- 
termingled. (Compare Szliws Jial., 3,257.) Itwasa 
small place in comparison with the neighbouring Lep- 
tis, and yet was able to sustain a contest with this city 


about their respective boundaries, by the aid of the 
Garamantes in ‘its vicinity. (Tacit., Hist., 4, 50.) 


‘In the reign of Valentinian, the Tripolitan cities were 


for the first time obliged to shut their gates against a 
hostile invasion of the savages of Getulia; and, find- 
ing themselves unprotected by the venal command- 
er to whom the defence of Africa was intrusted, 
they joined the rebellious standard of a Moor. The 
insurrection was suppressed by the ability of The- 
odosius, the Roman general. Seventy years after, 
the whole country was ravaged by the Vandals. In 
the sixth century, Gia no longer existed, since Pro- 
copius, who speaks of the walls of the other cities 
in Tripoli being rebuilt, passes over Gia in silence. 
The ruins of the ancient city are said to lie four geo- 
graphical miles to the east of the modem T'ripoli (or, 
as the natives call it, Tarables). Ptolemy writes the 
name of the city "Eda (Eoa); the Peutinger Table 
gives Osa, and the Antonine Itinerary Gea. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 135.) 7 

Ciicrus, the father of Orpheus by Calliope. He 
was king of Thrace, and from him Mount Hemus, 
and also Hebrus, one of the rivers of the country, have 
received the appellation of Gfagrius, which thus be- 
comes equivalent to ‘‘ Thracius” or ‘‘ Thracicus.” 
(Ovid, Ib., 484.—Virg., G., 4, 524.—Apollod., 1, 3.) 

Qésatia, I. the ancient name of Laconia, which it 
received from Cibalus, one of its ancient kings. (Serv. 


ad Virg., Georg., 4, 125.) Hence Gbahus is used : 


by the poets as equivalent to Laconicus or Spartanus, 
and is applied to Castor and Pollux (‘‘ Gbali fratres,” 
Statius, Sylv., 3, 2, 10), to Helen (‘ Gibalia pellex,” 
Ovid, Rem. Am., 458), to Hyacinthus (‘ Gtbalius 
puer,” Marital, 14, 173), &c.—II.. A name applied 
to Tarentum, because founded by a Spartan colony. 
(Plin., 3, 11.—Flor., 1, 18.) 

Gésiuus, I. a son of Argulius, king of Laconia, 
which country received from him, among the poets, 
the name of C&balia. He was the father of Tyndarus, 
and grandfather of Helen. (Hygin., fab., 78.)—II. 
A son of Telon, king of Caprew, and of the nymph 
Sebethis. (Virg., din., 7, 734.—Serv., ad loc.) 

Céicnatia, I. a city of Thessaly, in the district of 
Estiwotis. (Hom., Il., 2,'729.) Homer here couples 
it with Tricca and Ithome, and of course means by it 
a Thessalian city. Many poets, however, as Strabo 
observes, not adhering to the Homeric geography, 
were of opinion that Ciichalia was in Eubcea, as Soph- 
ocles, for instance, in his Trachinie; while others 
consigned it to Arcadia or Messenia. (Sérabo, 438.— 
Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 362.)—II. A city of 
ANtolia, belonging to the tribe of Eurytanes. (Strabo, 
448.)—III. A city of Eubcea, where Eurytus reigned, 
and which was destroyed by Hercules. But this opin- 
ion, which is maintained by many writers, would seem 
not to have been a well-grounded one, and we ought 
to look, in all probability, for the QOSchalia of Enrytus 
in Thessaly. (Vid. Cichalia I.— Cramer's Ane. 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 189.)—IV. A city of Messenia, ac- 
cording to some the residence of Eurytus. 
4, 33.) This is, however, a question which has been 
much agitated by the commentators on Homer ; for, 
as Strabo remarks, the poet seems to speak of two 
places of that name, both ne f hh 
in Thessaly, the other in'Messenia; It was tom the 
latter that Thamyris, the Thracian bard, was proceed- 
ing on his way to Dorium, another Messenian city, 

8 the Muses, who deprived him 
ee @bich ‘He iplacednne 


Thessaly ; but Demetrius of Scepsis admitted also the 


(Pausan., 


belonging to Eurytus, one 


Messenian city, which he identified with Andania, a 
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well-known town of that province on the Arcadian 
frontier. (Strabo, 339.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 
3, p. 146, seqq.) 

(EcumEnius, an ancient Greek Commentator on the 
Scriptures. The time at which he lived is uncertain; 
but it was after the eighth century and before the | 
tenth, He is generally placed in the ninth century; 
Cave assigns to him the date A.D. 990; Lardner, 
A.D. 950. Ocumenius was bishop of Tricca, and 
the author of commentaries on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, the fourteen epistles of St. Paul, and the seven 
Catholic epistles, which contain a concise and per- 
spicuous illustration of these parts of the New Tes- 
tament. Besides his own remarks and notes, they 
consist of a compilation of the notes and observations 
of Chrysostom, Cyrill of Alexandrea, Gregory Nazian- 
zen, and others. He is thought to haye written also 
a commentary on the four gospels, compiled from the 
writings of the ancient fathers, which is not now ex- 
tant. The works of Gicumenius were first published 
in Greek at Verona in 1532, and in Greek and Latin 
at Paris in 1631, in 2 vols. fol. To the second vol- 
ume of the Paris edition is added the commentary of 
Arethas on the book of Revelations. (Consult Hoff- 
mann, Lex. Bibliogr., vol. 3, p. 156.) 

Epirus (Oldimovc), was the son of Laius, king 
of Thebes, and of Jocasta, the daughter of Menceceus. 
Homer calls his mother Epicasta. An oracle had 
warned Laius against having children, declaring that 
he would meet his death by means of his offspring ; 
and the monarch accordingly refrained, until, after 
some lapse of time, having indulged in festivity, he 
forgot the injunction of the god, and Jocasta gave 
birth toa son. The father immediately delivered the 
child to his herdsman to expose on Mount Citheron. 
The herdsman, moved to compassion, according to 
one account (Soph., Cid. Tyr., 1038), gave the babe 
to a neatherd belonging to Polybus, king of Corinth, 
or, as others say (Hurip., Pheniss., 28), the neatherds 
of Polybus found the infant after it had been exposed, 
and brought it to Peribeea, the wife of Polybus, who, 
being childless, reared it as her own, and named it 
Cédipus, on account of its swollen feet (from oidéw, to 
swell, and rove, a foot); for Laius, previous to its ex- 
posure, had pierced its ankles, and had inserted through 
the wound a leathern thong. ‘The foundling C&dipus 
was brought up by Polybus as his heir. Happening 
to be reproached by some one at a banquet with being 
a supposititious child, he besought Peribcea to inform 
him of the truth; but, unable to get any satisfaction 
from her, he went to Delphi and consulted the oracle. 
The god directed him to shun his native country, or 
else he would be the slayer of his father and the sharer 
of his mother’s bed. He therefore resolved never to 
return to Corinth, where so much crime, as he thought, 
awaited him, and he took his road through Phocis. 
Now it happened that Laius, at this same time, was 
on his way to Delphi, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the child which had been exposed had perish- 
ed or not. He was in a chariot, accompanied by his 
herald Polyphontes; a few attendants came after, 
The father and son, total strangers to each other, met 
in a narrow road in Phocis. (&dipus was ordered to 
make way, and, on his disregarding. the command, the 
charioteer endeavoured to crowd him out of the path. 
A contest thereupon ensued, and both Laius and the 
charioteer, together with all the attendants except one, 
who fled, were shain by the hand of Gidipus. Imme- 
diately after the death of Laius, Juno, always hostile 
to the city of Bacchus, sent a monster named the 
Sphinx to ravage the territory of Thebes. It had the 
face of a woman, the breast, feet, and tail of a lion, 
-and the wings of a bird. This monster had been 
taught riddles by the Muses, and she sat on the Phi- 
cean Hill, and propounded one to the Thebans. It was 
this: “What is that which has one voice, is four-foot- 
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ed, two-footed, and at last three-footed?” or, as oth- 
ers give it, ‘‘ What animal is that which goes on four 
feet in the morning, on two at noon, and on three at 
evening?’ The oracle told the Thebans that they 
would not be delivered from her until they had solved 
her riddle. They often met to try their skill; and 
when they had failed, the Sphinx always carried off 
and devoured one of their number. At length Hemon, 
son of Creon, having become her victim, the father of- 
fered by public proclamation the throne, to which he 
had succeeded on the death of Laius, and the hand of 
his sister Jocasta, to whoever should solve the riddle of 
the Sphinx. Cidipus, who was then at Thebes, hear- 
ing this, came forward and answered the Sphinx that it 
was Man; who, when an infant, creeps on all fours ; 
when he has attained to manhood, goes on two feet; 
and when old, uses a staff, a third foot. The Sphinx 
thereupon flung herself down to the earth and perish- 
ed; and Cidipus now unknowingly accomplished the 
remainder of the oracle. He had by his mother two 
sons, Eteocles and Polynices, and two daughters, An- 
tigone and Ismene.—After some years Thebes was 
afflicted with famine and pestilence; and the oracle 
being consulted, ordered the land to be purified of the 
blood which defiled it. Inquiry was set on foot after 
the murder of Laius, and a variety of concurring cir- 
cumstances brought the guilt home to Cidipus. Jo- 
casta, on the discovery being made; hung herself, and 
her unhappy son and husband, in his grief and despair, 
put out his eyes. He was banished from Thebes ; 
and, accompanied by his daughters, who faithfully ad- 
hered to him, he came, after a tedious period of miser- 
able wandering, to the grove of the Furies at Colonus, 
a village not far from Athens, and there. found the ter- 
mination of his wretched life, having mysteriously dis- 
appeared from mortal view, and been received into the 
bosom of the earth. (Apollod., 3, 5, 8, seg.—Soph., 
Ged. Col.) The history of his sons will be found 
under the articles Eteocles and Polynices:—Such is 
the form in which the history of Gidipus has been 
transmitted to us by the Attic dramatists. We will 
now consider its more ancient shape. The hero of 
the Odyssey says, ‘‘I saw Gin Erebus) the mother of 
CEdipodes (such being his Homeric name), the fair 
Epicasta, who, in her ignorance, did an awful deed, 
marrying her own son, and he married, having slain 
his own father, and immediately the gods made this 
known unto men. Now he ruled over the Cadmzans 
in desirable Thebes, suffering woes through the perni- 
cious counsels of the gods; but she, oppressed with 
grief, went to the abode of Aides, the strong gate- 
keeper, having fastened a long halter to the lofty roof, 
and left to hom many woes, such as the Furies of a 
mother produce.” (Od., 11, 271, segg.) In the 
Iliad (23, 679) the funeral games are mentioned which 
were celebrated at Thebes in honour of the “fallen 
(Edipodes.” Hesiod (Op. et D., 162) speaks of the 
heroes who fell fighting at the seven-gated Thebes, on 
account of the sheep of Cidipodes. It would also 
seem that, according to the above passage of the Odys- 
sey, and to the epic poem the “ Gidipodea” (Pausan., 
9, 5, 11), Epicasta had not any children by her son; 
Eurygeneia, the daughter of Hyperphas, being the 
mother of his well-known offspring. According to the 
cyclic Thebais, the fatal curse of CGidipus on his sons 
had the following origin: Polynices placed before his 
father a silver table which had belonged to Cadmus, 
and filled a golden cup with wine for him; but when 
Qédipus perceived the heir-looms of his family thus set 
before him, he raised his hands and prayed that his 
sons might never divide their inheritance peaceably, 
but ever be at strife. Elsewhere (ap. Schol. ad Soph... 
id. Col., 1440) the Thebais said, that his sons hav- 
ing sent him the loin, instead of the shoulder of. the 
victim, he flung it to the ground, and prayed that they 
might fall by each other’s hands. The motives as- 
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signed by the tragedians are certainly of a more digni- 
fied nature than these, which seem trifling and insig- 
nificant.—This story affords convincing proof of the 
‘great liberties which the Attic tragedians allowed them- 
selves to take with the ancient myths. It was purely 
to gratify Athenian vanity that Sophocles, contrary to 
the current tradition, made C&dipus die at Colonus. 
His blindness also seems a tragic fiction. Euripides 
makes Jocasta survive her sons, and terminate her life 
by the sword. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 340, seqq.) 
Cinegus, a king of Calydon in Autolia, son of Par- 
thaon. He married Althza, the daughter of Thestius, 
by whom he had, among other children, Meleager and 
Deianira. After Althea’s death, he married Peribcea, 
the daughter of Hipponotis, by whom he became the fa- 
ther of Tydeus. - In a sacrifice which Gineus made 
to all the gods, upon reaping the rich produce of his 
fields, he forgot Diana, and the goddess, to revenge 
this neglect, sent a wild boar to lay waste the terri- 
tory of Cty ton. The animal was at last killed by Me- 
leager and the neighbouring princes of Greece, in a 
celebrated chase known by the name of the chase of 
the Calydonian boar. (Vid. Meleager.) After the 
death of Meleager, Gineus was dethroned and impris- 
oned by the sons of his brother Agrius. Diomede, 
having come secretly from the city of Argos, slew all 
the sons of Agrius but two, who escaped to the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and then, giving the throne of Calydon to An- 
dremon, son-in-law of G!neus, who was himself now 
too old to reign, led the latter with him to Argolis. 
Cineus was afterward slain by the two sons of Agrius, 
who had fied into the Peloponnesus. Diomede buried 
him in Argolis, on the spot where the city of CEnoé, 
called after Gineus, was subsequently erected. (n- 
eus is said to have been the first that received the vine 
from Bacchus. ‘The god taught him how to cultivate 
it, and the juice of the grape was called after his name 
(olvoc, ‘‘wine.””—Apollod., 1, 8.—Hygin., fab., 129). 
Cintip”#, a city of Acarnania, near the mouth of 
the Acheloiis. Thucydides represents it as situated 
on the Acheloiis, a little above the sea, and surround- 
ed by marshes caused by the overflowing of the river, 
which rendered it a place of great strength, and de- 
terred the Athenians from undertaking its siege ; when, 
unlike the other cities of Acarnania, it embraced the 
cause of the Peloponnesians, and became hostile to 
Athens. (Thucyd., 1,111; 2, 102.) At a later pe- 
riod of the war, it was, however, compelled by the 
Acarnanian confederacy to enter into an alliance with 
that power. (Thucyd., 3, 77.) The. same writer 
gives us to understand, that Giniade was first founded 
by Alemzon, according to an oracle which he consuit- 
ed after the murder of his mother, and that the prov- 
ince was named after his son Acarnan (2, 102). Ste- 
phanus asserts that this city was first called Erysiche, 
a fact of which the poet Aleman had made mention in 
a passage cited by more than one writer ; but Strabo, 
on the authority of Apollodorus, places the Erysichzi 
in the interior of Acarnania, and consequently appears 
to distinguish them from the Giniade. From Pausan- 
ias we learn (4, 25), that. the Messenians, who had 
been settled at Naupactus by the Athenians not long 
after the Persian invasion, made an expedition from 
that city to Ciniade, which, after some resistance, 
they captured and held for one year, when they were 
in their turn besieged by the united forces of the 
Acarnanians. The Messenians, despairing of being 
able to defend the town against so great a number of 
troops, cut their way through the enemy, and reached 
Naupactus without experiencing any considerable loss. 
The tolians having, in process of time, conquered 
that part of Acarnania which lay on the left bank of 
the Acheloiis, became also possessed of CEniada, 
when they expelled the inhabitants under circumstan- 


ces apparently of great hardship and cruelty, for which, 
‘it was said, they were Kee aaa vengeance 
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of Alexander the Great. (Plut., Vit. Alex.) By the 
advice of Cassander, the Ceniade settled at Sauria 
(probably Thyria), another Acarnanian town. Many 
years afterward, the A2tolians were compelled to evac- 
uate Ciniade by Philip the son of Demetrius, king of 
Macedon, in an expedition related by Polybius. This 
monarch, aware of the advantage to be derived from 
the occupation of a place so favourably situated with 
regard to the Peloponnesus, fortified the citadel, and 
enclosed within a wall both the fort and arsenal. (Po- 
lyb., 4, 65.) In the second Punic war this town was 
taken by the Romans, under Valerius Levinus, and 
given up to the A®tolians their allies (Liv., 26, 24.— 
Polyb., 9, 39); but, on a rupture taking place with 
that people, it was finally restored to the Acarnanians. 
(Lav. 38, 11.—Polyb., fragm., 22, 15.) The precise 
site of this ancient city remains yet unascertained ; 
for, though many antiquaries have supposed that it is 
represented by a place called Trigardon, close to the 
mouth of the Achelotis, and on its right bank, there 
are several strong objections against the correctness 
of this. A principal obstacle to the reception of such 
an opinion is found in the fact, that T72gardon is sit- 
uated on the right bank of the Achelotis, whereas the 
ancient town was evidently on the left. The ruins 
which Sir W, Gell describes as situated above Misso- 
longhi and the lake of Anatolico, on the spot named 
Kuria Irene, seem to possess many of the characteris- 
tic features appertaining to Ciniade. (Iti. of Greece, 
p- 297.) Dodwell, however, decides against Kuria 
Irene, and in favour of Trigardon. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 21, seqq.) , - 

CEnipes (Oiveidyc), a patronymic of Meleager, son 
of CGineus. (Ovid, Met., 8, 414.) 

Qinész, I. a town, and demus or borough, of At- 
tica, classed by Harpocration and the other lexicogra- 


phers under the tribe AZantis. We are informed by the - 


same writers that it was part of the Tetrapolis. (Har- 
pocr., 8. v. Oivon.—Steph. Byz., s. v.—Strabo, 383.) 
From Dodwell we learn (vol. 2, p. 163) that the site 
of this town still retains its name and some vestiges 
near the cave of Pan.—II. Another borough of Atti- 
ca, on the confines of Boeotia, near Eleuthere.—lIT. 
A small Corinthian fortress, near the promontory of 
Olmiz. (Strabo, 380.) Xenophon states (Hist. Gr., 
4, 5, 5) that it was taken on one occasion by Agesi- 
laus.—IV. A city of Elis, supposed by some to be the 
same with Ephyre, situated near the sea on the road 
leading from Elis to the coast, and 120 stadia from 
that city. (Strabo, 338.)—V. A town of Argolis, be- 
tween Argos and Mantinea, and on the Arcadian fron- 
tier. It was said to have been founded by Diomede, 
and named after his grandfather Gineus. (Pausan., 
2, 25,— Apollod., 1, 8, 6.) The site of this place, 
according to modern maps, is still called Enoa. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 292.) 

(nomivs, a son of Mars by Sterope, the daughter 
of Atlas. The legend connected with his name will 
be found under the article Pelops. ; 

CENone, a nymph of Mount Ida, daughter of the 
river Cebrenus in Phrygia. Paris, when a shepherd 
on Mount Ida, and before he was discovered to bea 
son of Priam, had united himself in marriage t 


CEnone; and as she had received from Apollo the — 


gift of prophecy, she warned her husband against the 
consequences of his voyage to Greece. She at the 
same time told him to come to her if ever he was 


wounded, as she alone could cure him. Paris came 


, accordingly, when he had been wounded by 
raat nn Bb of Philoctetes, but Ginone, offended 
at his desertion of her, refused to aid him, and he 
died on his return to Ilium. Repenting of her cruel- 
ty, GEnone hastened to his relief; but, coming too 
late, she threw herself on his funeral pile and perished. 


(Apollod., 3, 12, 6.— Quint., Smyr., 10, 259, seqq.— 
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CEnopia, one of the ancient names of the island 
Bgina. (Ovid, Met., 7, 473.) 

CEnorion, a son of Bacchus and Ariadne, and king 
of Chios. His name is connected with the legend of 
Orion. (Vid. Orion.) 

CEnorrt, the inhabitants of Ginotria. ' 

CGEnorria, a name derived from the ancient race of 
the CEnotri, and in early use among the Greeks to 
designate a portion of the southeastern coast of Italy. 
The name is derived by some from olvoc, ‘ wine,” 
and they maintain that the early Greeks called the 
country Cinotria, or the wine-land, from the nurnber 
of vines they found growing there when they first be- 
came acquainted with the region. (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 9, pt. 1, p. 542.) ‘With the poets of a later age 
it is a general appellation for all Italy. ‘The Cnotri, 


as they were called, appear to have been spread over 


a large portion of Southern Italy, and may be regard- 
ed, not as a very early branch of the primitive Italian 
stock, but rather as the last scion propagated in a 
southerly direction. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 
336.) 

CiNnorRIpEs, small islands, two in number, off the 
coast of Lucania, and a little above the promontory 
of Palinurus. They lay in front of the city of Velia, 
where the river Heles empties into the sea. (Plin., 
%, 7.) 

“‘Givorrus, a son of Lycaon. He was fabled to 
have passed with a body of followers from Arcadia 
into Southern Italy, and to have given the name of 
Cénotria to that part of the country where he settled. 
(But consult remarks under the article Cnotria, 
where a more probable etymology is given for the 
name of the country.) ‘ 

Cinosa or Ginussa@, I. small islands in the Aige- 
an Sea, between Chios and the mainland, now Sper- 
madori, or (as the modern Greeks more commonly 
term them) Egonuses. (Herod., 1, 165.— Thucyd., 
8, 24.—Plin., 5, 31.—Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. 
der Geogr., p. 800.)—II. Small islands off the coast 


of Messenia, and nearly facing the city of Methone. 


They are two in number, and are now called Sapien- 
za and Cabrera. (Pausan., 4, 34.—Plin., 4, 11.) 

Cénus, I. a town of Laconia, supposed to have been 
situated on the river of the same name flowing near 
Sellasia. (Polyh., 2, 65.—Liv., 34, 28.) The mod- 
ern name is Tchelesina. Sir W. Gell describes the 
river as a large stream, which falls into the Eurotas a 
little north of Sparta. (Itin. of the Morea, p. 223 ) 
—Il. or Anus, a river of Germany, separating Nori- 
cum from Vindelicia, and falling mto the Danube at 
Boiodurum or Passaw. Itis now the Inn. (Tacit., 
Hist., 3, 5.—Id., Germ., 28.—Ptol., 2, 14.) 

(Era, a celebrated chain of mountains in Thessaly, 
whose eastern extremity, in conjunction with the sea, 
forms the famous pass of Thermopyle. It extended 
its ramifications westward into the country of the Do- 
rians, and still farther into /“tolia, while to the south 
it was connected with the mountains of Locris, and 
those of Beotia. (Lw., 36, 15.— Strabo, 428.—He- 
rod., 7,217.) Its modern name is Katavothra. Soph- 
ocles represents Jove as thundering on the lofty crags 

(Trach., 436.) As regards the expression 
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; ¥ f Virgil, ‘ t2b2 deserit Hesperus (Htam,” the meaning 
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‘of which many have misconceived, consult the re- 
marks of Heyne (ad Eclog., 8, 30). The highest 
summit of (ita, according to Livy, was named Calli- 
dromus: it was occupied by Cato with a body of 
troops in the battle fought at the pass of Thermopyle 
between the Romans under Acilius Glabrio and the 
army of Antiochus, and, owing to this manceuvre, the 
latter Lag saan (Liv., 36, 15.—Plin., 4, 
7.) Herodotus describes the path by which the Per- 
sian army turned the position of the Greeks as begin- 


ning at the Asopus. Its name, as well as that of the 
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as Alponus, the first Locrian town (7, 216). On 
the summit of Mount C2ta were two castles, named 
Tichius and Rhoduntia, which were successfully de- 
fended by the Aitolians against the Romans. (Liv., 
36, 19.—Strabo, 428.——Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, 
p. 445.) 

CEr¥ivs, a town of Laconia, so called from an Ar- 
give hero of that name, was situate eighty stadia from 
Thalame. (Pausan., 3, 26.) Homer has noticed it 
among the towns subject to Menelaus. (JU., 2, 585.) 
Strabo observes that it was usually called ‘Tylus. 
(Strab., 360.) Ptolemy writes the name Bityla (p. 
90), and it is still known by that of Vitwlo: (Gell’s 
Ttin., p. 237.) Pausanias noticed here a temple of 
Serapis, and a statue of Apollo Carneius in the forum. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 187.) 

Ore.uuvs, a character drawn in one of the satires of 
Horace. Ofellus represents a Sabine peasant, whose 
plain good sense is agreeably contrasted with the ex- 
travagance and folly of the great. (Horat., Sat., 2,2.) 

OcLAsa, a small island off the coast of Etruria, 
some distance below Planasia, famed for its wine, now 
Monte Cristo. (Plin., 3, 7.) 

Oc¥ees or Oc¥eus (‘Qyvyne or "Qyvyoc) is said 
to have been the first king of Athens and of Thebes. 
(Tzetz. ad Lycophr., 1206.) Thus, Pausanias tells 
us that the Ectenes, who were the most ancient in- 
habitants of Beeotia, were the subjects of Ogyges, and 
that Thebes itself was called Ogygian, an epithet which 
is also applied to it by Auschylus. (Pausan., 9, 5, 1. 
—isch., Pers., 37.) That Ogyges was closely con- 
nected with Thebes as well as Attica, appears from 
the tradition, according to which he was said to be the 
son of Baotus. (Schol. ad Apollon. Rh., 3, 1178.) 
It may also be mentioned, . that the oldest gate in 
Thebes was called Ogygian. (Pausan., 9, 8, 3.) 
The name of Ogyges is connected with the ancient 
deluge which preceded that of Deucalion, and he is 
said to have been the only person saved when.the 
whole of Greece was covered with water. We pos- 
sess scarcely any particulars respecting him ; and the 


accounts which have come down to us are too vague ° 


and unsatisfactory to form any definite opinion on the 
subject. He clearly belongs to mythology rather than 
to history. The earlier Greek writers, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, &c., make no mention of his 
name; but the accounts preserved by Pausanias and 
other authors appear to indicate the great antiquity of 
the traditions respecting him. Varro places the del- 
uge of Ogyges, which he calls the first deluge, 400 
years before Inachus, and, consequently, 1600 years 
before the first Olympiad. This would refer it to a 
period of 2376 years before Christ ; and the deluge 
of Noah, according to the Hebrew text, is 2349, there 
being only 27 years difference. Varro’s opinion is 
mentioned by Censorinus (de Die Nat., c. 21). It 
appears from Julius Africanus (ap. Euseb., Prep. Ev.) 
that Acusilaus, the first author who placed a deluge in 
the reign of Ogyges, made this prince contemporary 
with Phoronevus, which would have brought him very 
near the first Olympiad. Julius Africanus makes only 
an interval of 1020 years between the two epochs; 
and there is even a passage in Censorinus conforma- 
ble‘to this opinion. Some also read Erogitium in 
place of Ogygium, in the passage of Varro which we 


have quoted. But what would this be but an Erogi- 


tian cataclysm, of which nobody has ever heard ? 
(Cuvier, Theory of the Earth, p. 144, Jameson's 
transl.)—In a note appended to Lemaire’s edition of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Cuvier enumerates the Mosa- 
ic, Grecian, Assyrian, Persian, Indian, and Chinese 
traditions concerning a universal deluge, and con- 


cludes from them that the surface of bell a ie, 
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or six thousand years ago, underwent a g 


sudden revolution, by which the lands inhabited by 
the human beings who lived at that time, and 4 
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various species of animals known at the present day, 
were overflowed by the-ocean; out of which emerged 
the present-habitable portions of the globe. . This cel- 
ebrated naturalist maintains, that these regions of the 
earth were peopled by the few individuals who were 
saved, and that the tradition of the catastrophe has 
been preserved among these new races of.people, va- 
rionsly modified by the difference of their situation 
and their social condition. According to Cuvier, sim- 
ilar revolutions of nature had taken place at periods 
long antecedent to that of the Mosaic deluge. The 
dry land was inhabited, if not by human beings, at 
least by land animals at an earlier period ; and must 
have been changed from the dry land to, the bed ‘of 
the ocean; and it might even be concluded, from the 
various species of animals contained in it, that this 
change, as well as its opposite, had occurred more 
than once.. (Theory of the Earth, Jameson’s transl., 
p. 418.) This theory, however, has beef ably attack- 
ed by Jameson.—Various etymologies have been pro- 
posed for the name Ogyges. Kenrick supposes that 
the word was derived from the root yvyy, signifying 
darkness ot might, and quotes a passage of Hesychi- 
us in support of his view, which appears, however, 
to be corrupt. The more favourite theory of mod- 
ern scholars connects the name with Oceanus: which 
etymology is supported, as is thought, by the tradi- 
tion that places Ogyges in the time of the deluge. 
In support of this view, it is remarked that Ogyges 
is only a reduplication of the radical syllable Og or 
Oc, which we find in Oceanus (vid. Oceanus I1.), and 
also in Ogen (which is explained by Hesychius as 
equivalent to Oceanus : "Qynv,’Qneavdc). A similar 
reduplication appears to take place in &rumoc, étHTv- 
foc’ OmTowar, onimtebw: GTadoc, atitdAAw. (Ken- 
rick, Philol. Museum, No. 5, ‘On the early Kings 
of Attica.”— Thirlwall, Philol. Mus.,..No. 6, ‘ On 
Ogyges.”—Creuzer und Hermann, Briefe iiber Ho- 
mer und Hesiodus, p. 105, in notis.—V olcker, My- 
thol. des Iap. Geschl.; p. 67.—Schwenck, Andeut., p. 
179.) Regarding, therefore, the name Ogyges as a 
general type of the waters, we may trace a resem- 
blance between its radical syllable and the forms dy-a, 
“water” (compare the Latin ag-wa); aly-ec, ‘the 
waves ;” ’Ax-tAnc, “the water-god ;” Alax-d¢, anoth- 
er marine deity, and the ruler over the island Avy-cva. 
(Schwenck, l. c.) But, whatever may be the etymol- 
ogy of the name, the adjective derived from it is fre- 
quently employed by the Greek writers to indicate any 
- thing ancient or unknown. We learn from the scho- 
liast on Hesiod, that, according to one tradition, Ogy- 
ges was the king of the gods, and some think that the 
name originally indicated nothing more than the high 
antiquity of the times to which it referred. (Encycl. 
Us. Knowl., vol. 16, p. 412.) 

Oeyera, I. an ancient name of Beeotia, from Ogy- 
ges, who reigned there. (Vd. Ogyges.)—II. The 
island of Calypso. (Vid. Calypso.) ‘The name Ogy- 
gia is supposed to refer to its being in the middle of 
the ocean. (Vid. Ogyges.) 

Oixeus, king of the Locrians, was son of Odcedo- 
cus, and father of Ajax the Less, who is called, from 
his parent, the Oilean Ajax. Oileus was one of the 
er ager (Apollod., 3, 10, 7. —Hygin., fab., 14, 
18. 

. Oxsia, I. a city of Bithynia, in the eastern angle of 
the Sinus Olbianus, and probably the same with Asta- 
cus. (Plin., 5, 27—Steph. Byz., p. 512.)—IL. A 
city on the coast of Pamphylia, west of Attalea. 
(Ptol.— Steph. Byz., p..512.)—III. A town on the 
coast of Gaul, founded by Massilia. It was also call- 
ed Athenopolis, and is supposed by Mannert to have 
been the same with Telo Martius; or Toulon, these 
three’ 
t Riise city. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 81.)— 
_A town on the eastern coast of 
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northern part of the island.  Aceording te Reichard, 
some traces of it still remain on the shores of the bay 
of Volpe. (Itin. Ant., p. 79.)—V. Or Borysthenis, 
called also Olbiopolis and Miletopolis, a city of Euro- 
pean Sarmatia, according to Stephanus of Byzantium 
and Mela, at the mouth of the Borysthenes, but, ac- 
cording to other writers, at some distance from the 
sea. It was colonized by the Milesians, and is at the 
present day, not O/chakow, as some have thought, but 
Kudak, a small place in the vicinity. (Bischoff und 
Moller, Worterb. der Geogr., p..195.) The latest of 
the ancient names of this place was Borysthenis, and 
the one preceding it Olbia. ; F 
Otcuinium or Oucinium, now Dulcigno, a town of 
Dalmatia, on the coast of the Adriatic. (Liv., 45, 26. 
—Plin., 3, 22.) 
Ovedros. Vid. Antiparos. , 
OtEN (‘QA#v), the name of one of the earliest bards 
mentioned in the history of Greek Poetry. Accord- 
ing to a tradition preserved by Pausanias (10, 5, 4), 
he came originally from the country of the’ Hyperbo- 
reans, and the Delphian priestess Boeo called him the 
first prophet of Phoebus, and the first who, in early 
times, founded the style of singing in epic metre (éx- 
éwv doida). He appears to have settled in Lycia, 
and afterward to have proceeded to Delos, whither he 
transplanted the worship of Apollo and Diana, and the 
birth of which deities, in the country of the Hyperbo- 
reans, he celebrated in his hymns. Many ancient 
hymns, indeed, attributed to Olen, were preserved at 
Delos, which are mentioned by Herodotus (4, 35), 
and which contained remarkable mythological tradi- 
tions and significant appellatives of the gods. Men- 
tion is also made of his nomes, that is, simple and an- 
tique songs, combined with certain fixed tunes, and 
fitted to be sung for the circular dance of a chorus. 
The time when Olen flourished is uncertain.’ It is 
supposed to have been before Orpheus. (Schdll, Hist. 
Int. Gr., vol. 1, p. 33. —Miiller, Hist. Lit. Gr., p, 24.) 
OuEnus, I. an ancient city of A®tolia, in the vicin- 
ity of Pleuron, and known to Homer, who enumerates 
it in his catalogue. (Jl., 2, 638.) It was destroyed 
by the Avtolians, and preserved but few vestiges in 
Strabo’s time. (Strab., 460.) The goat Amalthea 
is called Olenza by the poets (Ovid, Met., 2, 594), be- 
cause nurtured in the vicinity of this place.—II. One 
of the most ancient of the cities of Achaia, situate on 
the western coast, at the mouth of the river Peyrus. 
According to Polybius (2, 41, 7), it was the only one 
of the twelve cities which refused to accede to the con- 
federation, upon its renewal after an interruption of 
some years. In Strabo’s time it was deserted, the in- 
habitants, as Pausanias affirms, having reured to the ad- 
jacent villages. (Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 70.) 
Ouis1Pro, a city of Lusitania, at the mouth of the 
Tagus, near the Atlantic Ocean. (Plin., 4, 35.—/d., 
8, 67.—Varro, R. R., 2,1.) It was the only muni- 
cipium in this section of the country, and, as such, had 
the appellation of Felicitas Julia. It was very prob- 
ably of Roman origin, and the story of its having 
been founded by Ulysses is a mere fable, arising ‘out of 
an accidental coincidence of name. The horses bred 
in the territory adjacent to this place were remarkable 
for their speed. (Plin., 8, 42.) Mannert and mar 
other geographical writers make Olisippo coincide 
with the modern Lisbon (Lissabon), but others op- 
pose this. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1, p. 342,—Com- 
pare Ukert, vol. 2, p. 394.) The name of this 
variously written. ‘Thus we have Olisipo in so 
thors, and in others, who favour the account of ii 
foundation by Ulysses, we find Ulysippo. (Consult 
Wessling, ad Itin., Pp. 416.—Teschucke, ad Mel., 3, 
1, vol. 2, pt. 3, p. 25.) 
Ouuius, a river rising 1 th va 
the Po. It is now the Oglio, and forms in its course 


the Lake Sebinus, now Lago d’ Lseo. ae SID 
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Orymria (orum), I. the chief of the four great na- | esteemed an act of sacrile 


tional games or festivals of the Greeks. They were 
celebrated at Olympia, a sacred spot on the banks of 
the Alpheus, near Elis, every fifth year. The exact 
interval at which they recurred was one of forty-nine 
and fifty lunar months alternately; so that the cele- 
bration sometimes fell in the month Apollonius (July), 
sometimes in the month Parthenius(August). (Bdockh, 
ad Pind., Olymp., 3, 18.—Miiller’s Dorians, vol. 1, 
p- 281, Eng. transl.) The period between two cele- 
brations was called an Olympiad.—The Olympic fes- 
tival lasted five days. Its origin is concealed amid 
the obscurity of the mythic period of Grecian history. 
Olympia was a sacred spot, and had an oracle of Ju- 
piter long before the institution of the games. The 
Eleans had various traditions, which attributed the 
original foundation of the festival to gods and heroes 
at a long period prior to the Trojan war, and among 
these to the Idean Hercules, to Pelops, and to Her- 
cules the son of Alemena. The Eleans farther stated, 
that, after the Autolians had possessed themselves of 
Elis, their whole territory was consecrated to Jupiter ; 
that the games were revived by their king Iphitus, in 
conjunction with Lycurgus, as a remedy for the disor- 
ders of Greece ; and that Iphitus obtained the sanc- 
tion of the Delphic oracle to the institution, and ap- 
pointed a periodical sacred truce, to enable persons to 
attend the games from every part of Greece, and to 
return to their homes in safety, This event was re- 
corded on a disc, which was preserved by the Eleans, 
and on which the names Iphitus and Lycurgus were 
inscribed. (Plut., Vit. Lycurg., 1.—Pausan., 5, 20, 
21.) Other accounts mention Cleosthenes of Pisa as 
an associate of Iphitus and Lycurgus in the revival of 
the festival. All that can safely be inferred from this 
tradition, which has been embellished with a variety of 
legends, seems to be, that Sparta concurred with the 
two states most interested in the plan, and mainly con- 
tributed to procure the consent of the other Pelopon- 
nesians. (Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 1, p. 386.) The 
date of the revival by Iphitus is, according to Eratos- 
thenes, 884 B.C. ; according to Callimachus, 828 B.C. 
Mr. Clinton prefers the latter date. (Fast. Hell., 
vol. 2, p. 408, note kh.) The Olympiads began to be 
reckoned from the year 776 B.C., in which year Co- 
roebus was victor in the foot-race. We have lists of 
the victors from that year, which always include the 
victors in the foot-race, and in later times those in the 
other games. (Pausan., 5,8, 3.)—The Olympic, like 
all the other public festivals, might be attended by all 
who were of the Hellenic race ; though at first prob- 
ably the northern Greeks, and perhaps the Acheans of 
Peloponnesus, were not admitted. Spectators came 
to Olympia, not only from Greece itself, but also from 
the Grecian colonies in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Among them were solemn deputations sent to repre- 
sent their respective states. Women, however, were 
forbidden to appear at Olympia, or even to cross the 
Alpheus, during the festival, under pain of death. But 
at a later period we find women taking part in the 
chariot-race, though it is doubtful whether they ever 


drove their own chariots. An exception was made to 
this law of exclusion in favour of the priestess of Ceres 


_ and certain virgins, who were permitted to be pres- 


ent at the games, and had a place assigned to them op- 
posite the judges. The management of the festival 
was in the hands of the Eleans. Originally, indeed, 
Pisa, in whose territory Olympia lay, seems to h ive 
h 1 equal share in the administration; but in the) 

Olympiad the Eleans destroyed Pisa, and from 
that time they had the entire management of the 


games. They proclaimed the sacred truce, first in 
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ge. On this privilege the 
Eleans founded a claim to have their territory always 
considered sacred, though in fact they themselves did 
not abstain from war. As the presiding nation, they 
gave laws for the regulation of the festival, imposed 
penalties on individuals and states, and had the power 
of excluding from the games those who resisted their 
decrees. They actually thus -excluded the Lacede- 
monians on one occasion, and the Athenians on an- 
other. The Eleans appointed the judges of the con- 
test, who were called Hellanodice (‘EAAavodixaty 

These were instructed in the duties of their office, for 
a period of ten months before the festival, by Elean 
officers called Nomophylaces (NouvodvAakec): they 
were sworn to act impartially, and an appeal might be 
made from their decision to the Elean senate. Their 
number varied at different periods: in the. 106th 
Olympiad it was fixed at ten, which was the number 
ever afterward. The judges had under them different 
officers, called Aira, whose business it was to keep 
order. ‘These officers were called uaorryoddpor in 
the other Grecian games. (Consult, in relation to 
these details, Pausanias, 5, 9, 4, seg. —6, 24, 3.)— 
The Olympic festival consisted of religious ceremo- 
nies, athletic contests, and races. The chief deity 
who presided over it was Jupiter Olympius, whose 
temple at Olympia, containing the ivory: and gold 
statue of the god, was one of the most magnificent 
works of art in Greece. The worship of Apollo was 
associated with that of Jupiter (Miller's Dorians, vol. 
1, p. 279, segg., Eng. transl.); and the early tradi- 
tions connect Hercules with the festival. (Jd. 2b., p. 
453.) This is another proof of the Dorian origin of 
the games, for Apollo and Hercules were two of the 
principal deities of the Doric race. There were al- 
tars at Olympia to other gods, which were said to 
have been erected by Hercules, and at which the vic- 
tors sacrificed. The most magnificent sacrifices and 
presents were also offered to Jupiter Olympius by the 
competitors, and by the different states of Greece.— 
The games consisted of horse and foot races, leaping, 
throwing, wrestling and boxing, and combinations of 
these exercises. 1. The earliest of these games was 
the foot-race (dpduo0¢), which was the only one revived 
by Iphitus. ‘The space run was the length of the sta- 
dium, in which the games were held, namely, about 
600 English feet. In the 14th Olympiad (724 B.C.), 
the diavAo¢ was added, in which the stadium was tray- 
ersed twice. The ddAuyoc, which consisted of several 
lengths of the stadium (seven, twelve, or twenty-four, 
according to different authorities), was added in the 
15th Olympiad (B.C. 720). A race in which the run- 
ners wore armour (67A/TOv dpduoc) was established in 
the 65th Olympiad, but soon after abolished. 2. 
Wrestling (waAn) was introduced in the 18th Olym- 
piad (B.C. 708). ‘The wrestlers were matched in 
pairs by Jot. When there was an odd number, the 
person who was left by the lot without an antagonist 
wrestled last of all with him who had conquered the 
others. He was called égedpoc. The athlete who 
gave his antagonist three throws gained the victory. 
There was another kind of wrestling (dvaxAvvordAn), 
in which, if the combatant who fell could drag down 
his antagonist with him, the struggle was continued 
on the ground, and the one who succeeded in getting 
uppermost and holding the other-down gained the vic- 
tory.—3. In the same year was introduced the pentath- 
lon (mévra@Aov), or, as the Romans called it, guin- 


| quertium, which consisted of the five exercises enumer- 
-ated in the following verse, ascribed to Simonides : 


"Adua, Todwkeiny, diokov, Gkovra, many, 


their own territories, and then throughout the whole of | that is, “leaping, running, throwing the quott, throw- 

Greece. This truce t ok effect from the time of its| ing the javelin, wrestling.’’ Others, however, give a 

proclamation in Elis, and while it lasted the Elean ter- | different enumeration of the exercises of the pentathlon, 

ritory was inviolable, any armed invasion of it being | In leaping, they carry weights in their hands or on 
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their shoulders : the object was to leap the greatest 
distance, without regard to height. ‘The discus, or 
quoit, was a heavy weight of a circular or oval shape ; 
neither this nor the javelin was aimed at a mark, but 
he who threw farthest was the victor. In order to 
gain a victory in the pentathlon, it was necessary to 
conquer in each of its five parts —4. Boxing (mvypu7) 
was introduced in the 23d Olympiad (B.C. 688).. The 
boxers had their hands and arms covered with thongs 
of leather, called cestws, which ‘served both to defend 
them and to annoy their antagonists. Virgil (4n., 5, 
405) describes the cestus as armed with lead and iron ; 
but this is not known to have, been the case among 
the Greeks.—5. The Pancratium (mayxpatiov) con- 


sisted of boxing and wrestling combined. . In this ex- 
ercise, and in the cestus, the vanquished combatant 
acknowledged his defeat by some sign; and this is 
supposed to be the reason why Spartans were forbid- 
den by the laws of Lycurgus to practise them, as it 
would have been esteemed a disgrace to his country 
that a Spartan should confess himself defeated. In 
these games the combatants fought naked. — The 
horse-races were of two kinds. 1. The chariot-race, 
generally with feur-horse chariots (imm@v Teleiwy dpd- 
jtoc), was introduced in the 25th Olympiad (B.C. 
680). The course (immodpéuoc) had two goals in the 
middle, at the distance probably of two stadia from 
each other. ‘The chariots started from one of these 
goals, passed round the other, and returned along the 
other side of the hippodrome. This circuit was made 
twelve times. The great art of the charioteer con- 
sisted in turning as close as possible to the goals, but 
without running against them- or against the other 
chariots. The places at the starting-post were as- 
signed to the chariots by lot. There was another sort 
of race between chariots with two horses (dtwprc or 
cvvwpic). A-race between chariots drawn by mules 
(aqvn) was introduced in the 70th Olympiad, and 
abolished im the 84th—2. There were two sorts of 
races on horseback, namely, the xéAnc, in which each 
competitor rode one horse throughout the course, and 
the «aAm7j, in which, as the horse approached the 
goal, the rider leaped from his back, and, keeping hold 
of the bridle, finished the course on foot.—In the 37th 
Olympiad (B.C. 632), racing on foot and wrestling be- 
tween boys was introduced.—There were also con- 


“tests-in poetry and music at the Olympian festival.— 


All persons were admitted to contend in the Olympic 
games who could prove that they were freemen, that 
they were of genuine Hellenic blood, and that their 
characters were free from infamy and immorality. So 
great was the importance attached to the second of 
these particulars, that the kings of Macedon were 
obliged to make out their Hellenic descent before they 
were allowed to contend. The equestrian contests 
were necessarily confined to the wealthy, who display- 
ed in them great magnificence ; but the athletic exer- 
cises were open to the poorest citizens. An example 
of this is mentioned by Pausanias (6, 10, 1). In the 
equestrian games, moreover, there was no occasion 
for the owner of the chariot or horse to appear in per- 
son. Thus Alcibiades, on one occasion, sent seven 
chariots to the Olympic games, three of which ob- 
tained prizes. The combatants underwent a long and 
rigorous training, the‘nature of which varied with the 
game in which they intended to engage. Ten months 
before the festival they were obliged to appear at Elis, 
to enter their names as competitors, stating at the 


same, time the prize for which they meant to contend. |: 
This interval of ten months was spent in preparatory | m: 
exercises ; and for a part of it, the last thirty days at | scription which 
least, they were thus engaged in the gymnasium at| will, for the most part, 
Elis. When the festival arrived, their names were great festivals of Greece, 
proclaimed in the stadium, and after proving that they | mean, and Pythian games. 
were not disqualified from taking part in the games, | —West’s Pindar, 
they were led to the altar of Jupiter the guardian of | len. Alerthumsk., 
mae OA ee is : 
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oaths (Zed¢ dpxtoc), where they swore that they had 
gone through all the preparatory exercises required by 
the laws, and that they would not be guilty of any 
fraud; nor of any attempt to interfere with the fair 
course of the games. - Any one detected in bribing 
his adversary to yield him the victory was heavily fined. 
After they had taken the oath, their relations and coun- 
trymen accompanied them into the stadium, exhorting 
them to acquit themselves nobly.—The prizes in the 
Olympic games were at first of some intrinsic value, 
like those given in the games described by Homer. 
But, after the 7th Olympiad, the only prize given 
was a garland of wild olive, cut from a tree in the 
sacred grove at Olympia, which was said to have 
been brought by Hercules from the land of the Hyper- 
boreans. Palm-leaves were at the same time. placed 
in the hands of the victors, and their names, together 
with the games in which they had conquered, were 
proclaimed by a herald. A victory at Olympia, be- 
sides being the highest honour which a Greek could 
obtain, conferred so much glory on the state to which 
he belonged, that successful candidates were frequent- 
ly solicited to allow themselves to be proclaimed citi- 
zens of states to which they did not belong. Fresh 
honours awaited the victor on his return home. He 
entered his native city in triumph, through a breach 
made in the walls for his reception ; banquets were 
given to him by his friends, at which odes were sung 
in honour of his victory; and his statue was often 
erected, at his own expense or that of his fellow-citi- 
zens, in the Altis, as the sacred grove at Olympia was 
called. At Athens, according to a law of Solon, the 
Olympic victor was rewarded with a prize of 500 
drachme : at Sparta the foremost place in battle was 
assigned him. Three instances are on record in which 
altars were built and sacrifices offered to conquerors 
at the Olympic games.—It seems to be generally ad- 
mitted that the chief object of this festival was to form 
a bond of union for the Grecian states. Besides this, 
the great importance which such an institution gave 
to the exercises of the body must have had.an im- 
mense influence in forming the national character. 
Regarded as a bond of union, the Olympic festival 
seems to have had but little success in promoting 
kindly feelings between the Grecian states, and per- 
haps the rivalry of the contest may have tended to ex- 
asperate existing quarrels ; but it undoubtedly furnish- 
eda striking exhibition of the nationality of the Greeks, 
of the distinction between them and other races. Per- 
haps the contingent effects of the ceremony were after 
all the most-important. During its celebration, Olym- 
pia was a centre for the commerce of all Greece, for 
the free interchange of opinions, and for the publica- 
tion of knowledge. The concourse of'people from all 
Greece afforded a fit audience for literary productions, 
and gave a motive for the composition of works wor- 
thy to be laid before them. Poetry and statuary re- 
ceived an impulse from the demand made upon them 
to aid in perpetuating the victor’s fame. But the 
most important and most difficult question connected 
with the subject is, whether their influence on the na- 
tional character was for good or evil. The exercises 
of the body, on which these games conferred eat- 
est honour, have been condemned by some philoso- 
phers, as tending to unfit men for the active duties of 
a citizen (Aristot., Polit., 7, 14, 18.—Atheneus, 10, 
p. 413) ; while they are regarded by others ot 
necessary part of a manly education, and as the 
cause of the bodily vigour and mental energy whicl 
rked the character of the Hellenic race.—The de. 
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Antiquities, vol. 1, p. 495.—Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. | temple of Pelops. It was entirely composed of ashes 
1, p. 384, segg.—Encyclop. Us. Knowl., vol. 16, p. | collected from the thighs of victims, which, being di- 


430, segg.)—\]. A name given to the aggregate of 
temples, altars, and other structures on the banks of 
the Alpheus in Elis, in the immediate vicinity of the 
spot where the Olympic games were celebrated. It 
was not, as many have incorrectly supposed, a city, 
nor did it at all resemble one, The main feature in 
the picture was the sacred grove Altis, planted, as le- 
ee told, by Hercules, and which he dedicated to 
upiter. (Pind., Olymp., 10, 51.) Throughout this 
grove were scattered in rich profusion the most splen- 
did monuments of architectural, sculptural, and picto- 
rial skill. The site was already celebrated as the seat 
of an oracle ; but it was not until the Eleans had con- 
quered the Pisate, and destroyed their city, that a tem- 
ple was erected to the god with the spoils of the van- 
quished. This temple of the Olympian Jove was of 
Doric architecture, with a peristyle. It was sixty- 
eight feet in height from the ground to the pediment, 
ninety-five in width, and two hundred and thirty in 
length. Its roof, at each extremity of which was 
placed a gilt urn, was covered with slabs of Pentelic 
marble. ‘he architect was a native of the country, 
named Libo. In the centre of one of the pediments 
stood a figure of victory, with a golden shield, on 
which was sculptured a Medusa’s head. Twenty-one 
gilt bucklers, the offering of the Roman general Mum- 
mius on the termination of the Achzan war, were also 
affixed to the outside frieze. The sculptures of the 
front pediment represented the race of Pelops and 
CEnomaus, with Myrtilus and Hippodamia; also Jupi- 
ter, and the rivers Alpheus and Cladeus; these were 
all by Peonius, an artist of Mende in Chalcidic Thrace. 
In the rear pediment, Alemenes had sculptured the 
battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe. ‘The other parts 
of the building were enriched with subjects taken from 
the labours of Hercules. On entering the gates, 
which were of brass, the spectator passed the statue 
of Iphitus crowned by Ecechiria, on his right; and, 
advancing through a donble row of columns supporting 
porticoes, reached the statue of Jupiter, the chef-d’auvre 
of Phidias. The god was represented as seated on 
his throne, composed of gold, ebony, and ivory, stud- 
ded with precious stones, and farther embellished with 
paintings and the finest carved work. (Pawsan., 5, 
11.) The Olympian deity was portrayed by the great 
Athenian artist in the sublime attitude and action con- 
ceived by Homer. (Il., 1,528, seqgg.) The figure was 
of ivory and gold, and of such vast proportions that, 
though seated, it almost reached the ceiling, which sug- 
gested the idea that in rising it would bear away the roof. 
(Strabo, 354.) The head was crowned with olive. In 
the right hand it. grasped an image of victory, and in the 
left a sceptre, curiously wrought of different metals, 
on which was perched an eagle. Both the. sandals 
and vesture were of gold ; the latter was also enrich- 
ed with paintings of beasts and flowers by Panenus, 
the brother, or, as some say, the nephew, of Phid- 
ias.. (Pausan., l. c.—WStrabo, 1. c.) An enclosure 
surrounded the whole, by which spectators were pre- 
vented from approaching too near ; this was also dec- 
orated with paintings by the same artist, which are 
minutely described, together with the other ornamental 
appendages to the throne and, its supporters, by Pav- 
sanias. The ivory parts of the statue were constantly 
rubbed with oil as a defence against: the damp (Pau- 


 san., 5, 12), and officers, named gacdpuyrai, or clean- 
“gers, were appointed to keep it well polished. The 


veil of the temple was of wool dyed with Pheenician 
purple, and adorned with Assyrian embroidery, pre- 
sented. by King Antiochus. Various other offerings 
are mentioned by Pausanias, to whom the student 
is-referred for an account of these, as well as a de- 


E, scription, &c., of the other buildings at Olympia. 


luted with water from the AJpheus, formed a kind of 
cement.—A conspicuous feature at Olympia was the 
Cronius, or Hill of Saturn, often alluded to by Pin- 
dar, and on the summits of which priests named Basile 
offered sacrifices to the god every year at the vernal 
equinox. (Pind., Olymp., 10, 56.) Xenophon men- 
tions (Hist. Gr., 7,4, 14) that, in a war waged by 
the Eleans with the Arcadians, Mount Cronius was 
occupied and fortified by the latter, Below that hill 
stood the temple of Lucina Olympia, where Sosipolis, 
the protecting genius of Elis, was worshipped. ‘The 
stadium was a mound of earth, with seats for the Hel- 
lanodice, who entered, as well as the runners, by a 
secret portico. The hippodrome, which was contig- 
uous to the stadium, was likewise surrounded by a 
mound of earth, except in one part, where, on an em- 
inence, was placed the temple of Ceres Chamyne. 
Not far from this were the Olympic gymnasia, for 
all sorts of exercises connected with the games.— 
Olympia now presents scarcely any vestiges of the 
numerous buildings, statues, and monuments so elab- 
orately detailed by Pausanias. Chandler could only 
trace ‘‘the walls of the cell of a very large temple, 
standing many feet high and well built, the stones all 
injured, and manifesting the labour of persons who 
have endeavoured by boring to get at the metal with 
which they were cemented. From a massive capital 
remaining, it was collected that the edifice had been 
of the Doric order.” (Travels, vol. 2, ch. 76.) My. 
Revett adds, that ‘‘this temple appears to be rather 
smaller than that of ‘Theseus at Athens, and in no 
manner agrees with the temple of the Olympian Jove.” 
The ruins of this latter edifice, as Sir W. Gell re- 
ports, are to be seen towards the Alpheus, and fifty- 
five geographic paces distant from the Hill of Saturn. 
There are several bushes that mark the spot, and the 
Turks of Lalla are often’ employed in excavating the 
stones. Between the temple and the river, in the de- 
scent of the bank, are vestiges of the hippodrome, or 
buildings serving for the celebration of the Olympic 
games. These accompany the road to Miracca on 
the right for some distance. The whole valley is 
very beautiful. (Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 
95, seqq.) 

Otympias, I. an Olympiad, or the space of time in- 
tervening between any two celebrations of the Olym- 
pic games. (Vid. Olympia I.) The Greeks compu- 
ted time by means of them, beginning with B C. 776, 
each Olympiad being regarded as equal to four years. 
The last one (the 304th) fell on the 440th year of the 
Christian era. (Consult remarks at the commence- 
ment of the article Olympia I.)—II. daughter of Ne- 
optolemus, king of Epirus, and wife of Philip, king of 
Macedon, by whom she had Alexander the Great. 
The conduct of Olympias had given rise to the suspi- 
cion that Alexander was not the son of Philip; and 
the brilliant career of the Macedonian conqueror made 
his flatterers assign to him for a parent the Father of 
the Gods. Olympias herself, in the intoxication of 
female vanity, hesitated not, at a later day, to. sanction 
the story, and Jupiter was said to have approached 
her under the form of a serpent. (Consult Wieland, 
ad Lucian. Pseudomant., ) 13.—Sueton., Vit. Aug., 
92.—Bottiger, Sabina, p. 212.) The haughtiness of 
Olympias, or, more probably, her infidelity, led Philip 
to repudiate her, and contract a second marriage 
with Cleopatra, the niece of King Attalus. The mur- 
der of Philip, which happened not long after, has been 
attributed by some to her intrigues, though with no 
great degree of probability. Alexander, after his ac- 
cession to the throne, treated her with great respect, 
but did not allow her to take part in the government. 
At a subsequent period, after the death of Antipater, 
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__, Olympias from Epirus, whither she had fled, and con- 


fided to her the guardianship of the young son of 
Alexander. She now cruelly put to death Aridzus, son 
of Philip, with his wife Eurydice, as also Nicanor, the 
brother of Cassander, together with many leading men 
of Macedonia who were inimical to her interests. Her 
cruelties, however, did not remain long unpunished. 
Cassander besieged her in Pydna, and she was obliged 
to surrender after an obstinate siege, and was put 
to death. (Vid. Cassander.—Justin, lib. 7, 9, 11, 
14, &c) 

OLymeiopoRus, a name common to many individu- 
als. The most deserving of our notice are the fol- 
lowing: I. A native of Thebes in Egypt, flourished 
in the beginning of the fifth century of our era. He 
continued the history of Eunapius from 407 to 425 
A.D. His work, entitled “YAn ‘loropiac (‘* Materials 
for History’’), or Ioropikot Adyor (‘* Historical Narra- 
tives”’), consisted of twenty-two books. Only a frag- 
ment of it has been preserved by Photius. The 
work began with the seventh consulship of the Em- 
peror Honorius, and was brought down to the acces- 
sion of Valentinian. It was dedicated to the younger 
Theodosius. ‘The historian appears to have been em- 
ployed also on public business, for he mentions his 
having been sent'on a’ mission to Donatus, king of 
the Huns. In his description of the African Oases, 
he speaks of wells being made to the depth of 200, 
300, and even 500 cubits, and of the water rising up 
and flowing from the aperture. . Some have supposed 
that these must have been Artesian wells. ,Olympio- 
dorus was a heathen. —II. An Alexandrean philoso- 
pher, who flourished about the year 430 B.C. He-is 
celebrated for his knowledge of the Aristotelian doc- 
trines, and was the master of Proclus, who attended 
upon his school before he was 20 years of age. This 
philosopher is not to be confounded with a Platonist 
of the same name who wrote a commentary upon Plato. 
He is also to be distinguished from a peripatetic of a 
still later age, who wrote a commentary on the Mete- 
orology of Aristotle.—III. A Platonic philosopher, who 
flourished towards the close of the sixth century. He 
was the author of Commentaries on four of Plato's di- 
alogues,the first Alcibiades, the Phedon, Gorgias, and 
Philebus. The first of these contains a life of Plato, 
in which we meet with certain particulars relative to 
the philosopher not to be found elsewhere. This 
Olympiodorus was a native of Alexandrea, and enjoy- 
ed great reputation in that capital, as will appear from 
a distich appended to his commentary on the Gorgias. 
The title which his commentaries bear appears to in- 
dicate by the words-a76 gave (“from the mouth” of 
Olympiodorus) that they were copied down by the 
hearers of the philosopher. Sainte-Croix, however, 
thinks that this phrase is merely employed to indicate 
that the doctrine contained in the commentaries was 
traditional in its nature. (Magasin. Encycl., 3 ann., 
vol. 1, p. 195.) - Fragments of the commentary on the 
Phazdon are given in Fischer’s edition of four Platonic 
dialogues (Lips., 1783, 8vo), and in Foster’s edition 
of five of Plato’s dialogues (Oxon., 1752, 8vo). Frag: 
ments of the commentary on the Gorgias were pub- 
lished by Routh, in his edition of the Gorgias and Eu- 
thydemus (Ozon., 1784, 8vo). The commentary or 
scholia on the Philebus will be found in Stallbaum’s 
edition of that dialogue (Lips., 1820, 8vo). The 
commentary on the first Alcibiades forms the second 

art of. Creuzer’s Initia Philosophie ac Theologia, &c. 
(Francf., 1820, 8vo).—IV. A native of Alexandrea, a 
peripatetic, who flourished during the latter half of the 
sixth century. He was the author of a commentary 
on the Meteorology of Aristotle, which was edited by 
Aldus, Venet., 1551, fol. (Schéll, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 
7, p. 132, &c.) ? : 

Oxympivs, I. a surname of Jupiter at Olympia, where 
the god had a celebrated temple —— which 
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passed for one of the seven wonders of the world. 
(Vid. Olympia II.)—II. A poet. (Vid. Nemesianus.) 

Otympus, I. a celebrated mountain on the coast of 
Thessaly, forming the limit, when regarded as an en- 
tire range, between the latter-country and Macedonia. 
The highest summit in the chain, to which the name 


fabled to be the residence of the gods, and well de- 
served the honour. Travellers who have visited these 
shores dwell with admiration on the colossal magnifi- 
cence of Olympus, which scems to rise at once from 
the sea to hide its snowy head amid the clouds. Dr. 
Holland, who beheld it from Litochori at its foot, ob- 
serves, ‘‘ We had not before been aware of the extreme 
vicinity of the town to the base of Olympus, from the 
thick fogs which hung over us for three successive 
days while traversing the country ; but on leaving it, 
and accidentally looking back, we saw through an 
opening in the fog.a faint outline of vast precipices, 
seeming almost to overhang the place, and so aérial in 
their aspect, that for a few minutes we doubted wheth- 
er it might not be a delusion to the eye. The fog, 
however, dispersed yet more on this side, and partial 
openings were made, through which, as through arches, 
we saw the sunbeams resting on the snowy summits 
of Olympus, which rose into a’dark blue sky far above 
the belt of clouds and mist that hung upon the sides 
of the mountain. ‘The transient view we had of the 
mountain from this point showed us a line of preci- 
pices of vast height, forming its eastern front towards 
the sea, and broken at intervals by deep hollows or 
ravines, which were richly clothed with forest-trees. 
The oak, chestnut, beech, plane-tree, &c., are seen in 
great abundance along the base and skirts of the mount- 
ain; and, towards the summit of the first ridge, large 
forests of pine spread themselves along the acclivities, 
giving that character to the face of the mountain which 
is'so often alluded to by the ancient poets.” (Trav- 
els, vol. 2, p. 27.) The modern name of the mountain 
with the Greeks is limbo, and with the Turks Sema- 
vat Evi. (Kruse, Hellas, vol. 1, p. 282.— Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 211, segg.) ‘‘ Few of the Gre- 
cian mountains,” remarks Dodwell, “soar to the height 
of Olympus.”’ Plutarch (Vit. mil. Paul.), citing the 
philosopher Xenagoras, says that it is more than ten 
stadia in height, and M. Bernouille makes it 1017 toises 
(6501 English feet). It forms a gigantic mass, and 
occupies a very extensive space. Its southern side 
constitutes the boundary of Thessaly, and its northern 
hase encloses the plains of Macedon. ‘To the west it 
branches out towards Othrys, where its remote swells 
are blended with those of Pindus, which terminates in 
the-Adriatic with the abrupt and stormy promontory of 
Acroceraunia. Its rugged outline is broken into many 
summits, from which circumstance Homer gives it the 
epithet of moAvdepac. It is never completely free 
from snow, and Hesiod (Theog., 118) characterizes it 
with the epithet of veddere. Homer, in his Iliad, calls 
it dyavvedoc, whereas in his Odyssey he says that it is 
never agitated by the wind, rain, or snow, but enjoys 
a clear and luminous air. (UZ. 1, 420.— Od., 6, 45.) 
Nothing is easier, says an ingenious author, than to 
reconcile these apparent contradictions. M. Boivin, 
indeed, employs for this purpose a climax of singular 
conjecture. He supposes a heavenly Olympus, which 
he turns upside dowh, with its foot in the heavens, 
where it never snows, and its summit towards the 


earth ; to which part he conceives Homer gave the , 
As the gods and mortals were An- — 


epithet of snowy. 1d moO \n 
ticephali, he maintains that Homer imagined mountains 
to by ‘in similar situations! (Mem. de Tutt. dans 
U'Hist. de UV Acad. des Inscr., &c., vol. 7.) But the 
poet represents the seat of the gods as on the summit 

| of Olympus, under the clouds, and of course he does 
d upside down.—Olympus is full of 
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of roAvrrvyoc and roAvdévdpeoc. (Dodwell's Tour, 
vol. 2, p. 105, segg.)—Near the top Dodwell encoun- 
tered large quantities of snow, and at last reached a 
part where the mountain became bare of all vegetation, 
and presented only a cap of snow and ice, on which it 
was impossible to be sustained or to walk, At this 
time it was the middle of July; the heat was extreme 
towards the base of the mountain, as well as in the 
plain, while the masses of snow near its summit gave 
no signs of melting. The view from the highest ac- 
cessible part of Olympus is described as being very 
extensive and grand. The mountain seemed to touch 
Pelion and Ossa, and the vale of Tempe appeared only 
a narrow gorge, while the Peneus was scarcely percep- 
tible. There are hardly any quadrupeds to be seen 
beyond the half height of Olympus, and scarcely do 
even birds pass this limit.—The idea has been started, 
on mere conjecture, however, that the name Olympus 
may have some reference to the idea of a “ limit” or 
“boundary,” and it is a curious fact that the positions 
of most, if not all, of the mountains that bear this 
name would seem to countenance the assertion. The 
most remarkable instances, after the one we have just 
been considering, are the following. —II. A range of 
mountains in the southwestern angle of Bithynia. 
Mount Olympus, the loftiest of the range, rose above 
Prusa, and was one of the highest summits in Asia 
Minor, being covered with snow during great part of 
the year. (Browne's Travels, in Walpole’s Collec- 
tion, vol. 2, p. 112.) The lower parts, and the plains 
at the foot, especially on the western side, had from 
the earliest period been occupied by the Mysians, 
whence it was generally denominated the Mysian 
Olympus. (Plin., 5, 32.) Its sides were covered 
with vast forests, which afforded shelter to wild beasts, 
and not unfrequently to robbers, who erected strong- 
holds there. (Strab., 574.) We read in Herodotus, 
that, in the time of Croesus, an immense wild boar, 
issuing from the woods of Olympus, laid waste the 
fields of the Mysians, and became so formidable that 
the inhabitants were obliged to send a deputation to 
the Lydian monarch to request his aid for deliverance 
from the monster. (Herod., 1, 36.) The lower re- 
gions of this great mountain are still covered with ex- 
tensive forests, but the summit is rocky, and destitute 
of vegetation. The Turks call it Anadoli Dagh. 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 178.)—III. A mount- 
ain range of Lycia, on the eastern coast, above ‘the 
Saerum Promontorium. A city of the same name was 
situate in a part of the range. Mount Olympus would 
appear to be the chain to which Homer alludes in the 
Odyssey (5, 282, seqy.), under the name of the Soly- 
mean mountains, whence he supposes Neptune to 


have beheld in his wrath Ulysses sailing towards Phoe- 


nicia. The mountains rising at the back of the per- 
pendicular cliffs which line the shore in this quarter, 
attain to the height of six and seven thousand feet. 
The highest, as we learn from Captain Beaufort, bears 
the name of Adratchan, and appears to answer to the 
“Olympus of Strabo. 
Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 257.)—IV. A city of Lycia, 
alluded to in the preceding paragraph. It ranked 
among the six communities of Lycia. (Strab., 666.) 
Cicero also bears testimony to its importance and op- 
ulence. Having become’ the residence and haunt of 
pirates, it was captured by Servilius Isauricus, and 
became afterward a mere fortress. (Cic. in Verr., 1, 


21.— Eutrop., 6, 3.— Phn., 5, 27.) Strabo states, 


that it was the stronghold of the pirate Zenicetus ; 
and the situation was so elevated that it commanded 
a view of Lycia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia. (Strab., 
671.) We are indebted to Captain Beaufort for the 
discovery of the ruins of this place, which exist in 
a small circular plain, surrounded by the chain of 
Adratchan (vid. Olympus III.), and at a little distance 
from the sea. The only way leading to the site is by 
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a natural aperture in the cliff; it is now called Delik- 
tash, or “the perforated rock.” (Cramer’s Asia Mi- 
nor, vol. 2, p. 257, seqg.)—V. A mountain on the east- 
ern coast of Cyprus, just below the promontory Dina- 
retum. It is now Monte Santa-Croce. This mount- 
ain had on it a temple sacred to Venus Acrza, from 
which women were excluded; the mountain itself 
was shaped like a breast. (Strab., 683.—Cramer’s 
Asia. Minor, vol. 2, p. 379, 385.) 

OtynruHus, a powerful city of Macedonia, in: the 
district of Chalcidice, at the head of the Sinus Toro- 
naicus. It was founded probably by the Chalcid- 
ians and Eretrians of Eubcea. (Strabo, 447.) He- 
rodotus relates, that it was afterward held by the Bot- 
tiei, who had been expelled from the Thermaic Gulf 
by the Macedonians ; but on the revolt of Potidea, 
and other towns on this coast, from the Persians, it 
was beseiged and taken by Artabazus, a commander 
of Xerxes, who put all the inhabitants to the sword, 
and delivered the town to Critobulus of Torone and 
the Chalcidians. (Herod.,8,127.) Perdiccas, some 
years after, persuaded the Bottiwi and Chalcidians to 
abandon their other towns and make Olynthus their 
principal city, previous to their engaging in hostility 
with the Athenians. (Thucyd., 1, 58.) In this war, 
the Olynthians obtained some decisive advantages 
over that republic; and the expedition of Brasidas en- 
abled them effectually to preserve their freedom and 
independence, which. was distinctly recognised by 
treaty. From this time, the republic of Olynthus 
gradually acquired so much power and importance 
among the northern states of Greece, that it roused 
the jealousy and excited the alarm of the more power- 
ful of the southern republics, Athens and Lacedgmon. 
The Olynthians, apparently proceeding on the feder- 
al system, afterward so successfully adopted by the 
Acheans, incorporated into their alliance all the small- 
er towns in their immediate vicinity ; and, by de- 
grees, succeeded in detaching several important places 
from the dominions of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, 
who had not the power of protecting himself from 
these encroachments. At length, however, a deputa- 
tion from the Chalcidic cities of Apollonia and Acan- 
thus, whose independence was at that time immedi- 
ately threatened by Olynthus, having directed the at- 
tention of Sparta, then at the height of its political 
importance, to this rising power, it was determined, 
in a general assembly of the Peloponnesian states, to 
despatch an army of ten thousand men into Thrace. 
(Xen., Hist. Gr., 5, 2, 14.) Teleutias, brother of 
Agesilaus, and one of the most distinguished com- 
manders of Sparta, was appointed to conduct the 
war. Having collected his forces, and those of 
Amyntas and his allies, he marched against the 
Olynthians, who ventured to give him battle before 
their walls; but, after a well-fought action, they 
were compelled to take refuge within their city. In 


a skirmish, however, which happened not long after, 


the Peloponnesian forces, in their disorderly pursuit 
of a body of Olynthian cavalry close to the town, 
were thrown into confusion by a sortie of the enemy, 
which communicated such a panic to the whole army, 
that, notwithstanding the efforts of Teleutias to stop 
the flight of his troops, a total rout ensued, and he 
himself was slain. (Hist. Gr., 5,3.) This disaster, 
instead of disheartening, called forth fresh exertions 
on the part of the Spartan government. Agesipolis, 
one of the kings, was ordered to take the command, 
and prosecute the war with vigour. This young mon- 
arch had already obtained some advantages over the 
enemy, when he was seized with a disorder, which, 
baffling all remedies, soon proved fatal: he died at 
Aphyte, near the temple of Bacchus. Polybiades, his 
successor, had thus the credit of putting an end to the 
war ; for the Olynthians, left to their own resources, 
found themselves unable to cope with their powerful 
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and persevering antagonists, and were at length forced 
to sue for peace, which was granted on condition that 
they should acknowledge their dependance on Sparta, 
and take part in all its.wars. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 5, 4, 
27.) Olynthus, though awed and humbled, was far 
from being effectually subdued; and not many years 
elapsed before it renewed its attempts to form a con- 
federacy, and again dismember the Macedonian states. 
In consequence of the alliance which it entered. into 
with Amphipolis, once the colony of Athens, it be- 
came involved in hostilities with the Athenians, sup- 
ported by Philip, son of Amyntas, who had just as- 
cended the throne of Macedon; and Potidza and. Me- 
thone were successively wrested from its dominion. 
Indeed, Olynthus itself could not long have resisted 
such powerful enemies, had not jealousy, or some se- 
cret cause, spread disunion among the allies and in- 
duced them to form other designs. Shortly after, we 
find Philip and the Olynthians in league against Ath- 
ens, with the view of expelling that power from 
Thrace. (Demosth., Olynth., 2, p. 19.) Amphipolis 
was besieged and taken by assault; Potidea surren- 
dered, and was restored to Olynthus, which for a time 
became as flourishing and powerful as at any former 
period of its history. Of the circumstances which 
induced this republic to abandon the interests of Ma- 
cedon in favour of Athens, we are not well informed ; 
but the machinations of the party hostile to Philip led 
to a declaration of war against that monarch; and the 
Athenians were easily prevailed upon by the eloquence 
of Demosthenes to send forces to the support of Olyn- 
thus under the command of Chares. Although these 
troops were at first successtul, it was evident that they 
were unable effectually to protect the city against the 
formidable army of Philip. The Olynthians, beaten 
in two successive actions, were soon confined within 
their walls; and, after a siege of some duration, were 
compelled to surrender, not without suspicion of treach- 
ery on the part of Eurysthenes and Lasthenes, who 
were then at the head of affairs. On obtaining pos- 
session of this important city, Philip gave it up to 
plunder, reduced the inhabitants to slavery, and razed 
the walls to the ground. (Diod. Sic., 16, 53.—De- 
mosth., Phil., 3. p. 113.—Justin, 8, 4.— Cramer's 
Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 249, seqq.) 

Omsos, a city of Egypt, a little north of Syene, on 
the eastern side of the Nile. The Antonine Itinerary 
calls it Ambos (p. 165), and Ptolemy, Ombz ("Ou6oz. 
‘The edition of iesiacn has "Ou6po. by a mistake of 
the press.) Pliny speaks of the Ombitis Prefectura, 
whence we may conclude that Ombos was at one pe- 
riod the capital of a Nome. (Plin., 5, 9.) Its posi- 
tion is now found in the name of Kouwm-Ombo, or the 
Hill of Ombo. Between the inhabitants of this place 
and Tentyra constant hostilities prevailed, the former 
adoring, the latter killing, the crocodile. A horrible 
instance of religious fury, which took place in conse- 
quence of their mutual discord, is the subject of the 
15th satire of Juvenal. (Consult Ruperte ad Sat. cit.) 
In relation to the Ombites worshipping the crocodile, 
while the inhabitants of Tentyra and other places de- 
stroyed it, we may cite the explanation of two of the 
French savans (Chabrol and Jomard, Descript. de 
PEgypte, vol. 1.—Antig., c. 4, p. 8, seqg.). They 
suppose, that the crocodile was revered by those cities 
which were more or less removed from the immediate 
vicinity of the Nile, by reason of its swimming towards 
them when the river began to overflow its banks, and 
thus bringing the first intelligence of the approach of 
the inundation. (Compare Creuzer, Comment. Herod., 
p. 84) 


y 


Ompaite, a queen of Lydia, daughter of Tardanus. | 
‘She married Tmolus, who, at his death, left her mis- 
tress of his kingdom. Omphale had been informed of 


‘the great exploits of Hercules, and wished to see so 


illustrious a hero. Her wish was soon gratified. Af- 
” 


4 


and a female slave of Iardanus. 
Hist., p. 186, segq.—Hellanic., ap. Steph. Byz., s. v. 
*AxéAn.—Diod. Sic., 4, 31.—Dio Chrysost., Orat., 4, 
p. 236, 6.)—The myth of Hercules and Omphale is 
an astronomical one. 
sents the Sun-god, who has descended to the du@add¢ 
(omphalos), or ‘‘navel” of the world, amid the signs 
of the’ southern hemisphere, where he remains for 
a season shorn of his strength. Hence the Lydian 
custom of solemnizing the festival of the star of day 
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ter the murder of Iphitus, Hercules fell into a malady, 
and was told by the oracle at Delphi that he would 
not be restored to health, unless he allowed himself to 
be sold as a slave for the space of three years, and 
gave the purchase-money to Eurytus as a compensa- 
tion for the loss of his son. Accordingly, in obedi- 
ence to the oracle, he was conducted by Mercury to 
Lydia, and there sold to Omphale. During the period 
of his slavery with this queen, he assumed female at- 
tire, sat by her side spinning with her women, and 
from time to time received chastisement at the hand 
of Omphale, who, arrayed in his lion-skin, and armed 
with his club, playfully struck him with her sandal for 
his awkward way of holding the distaff. He became 
by this queen the father of Agelaus, from whom, ac- 


cording to Apollodorus, came the race of Croesus 


(68ev kai 76 Kpoioov yévoc.—Apollod., 2,7,'7). Some 
writers make the Lydian Heraclide to have sprung 


from this union, and not the line of Cresus; but the 
weight of authority is in favour of the opinion that the 


Heraclide of Lydia claimed descent from Hercules 
(Creuzer, Fragm. 


The hero in this legend repre- 


by an exchange of attire on the part of the two 
sexes; and hence the fable of the Grecian writers, 
that Hercules had assumed, during his servitude with 
Ompbhale, the garb of a female. (Creuzer, Symbol, 


par Guigniaut, vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 179.) Walker, how- 


ever, takes a moral view of the legend which we have 


just been considering, and regards it as expressing the 


abasement of power amid sensual indulgence. 
ysis of Beauty, p. 32.) 

Oncum, a town of Arcadia, near Thelpusa, on the 
banks of the river Ladon. The place was famed for a 
temple of Ceres, and the legend connected with it 
was as follows: When Ceres was in search of her 
daughter Proserpina, Neptune continually followed her. 
To elude him, she changed herself into a mare, and 
mingled with the mares of Oncus; but the sea-god 
assumed the form of a horse, and thus became the fa- 
ther of the celebrated steed Arion. (Pausanias, 8, 
25, 4.) 

OncuEsmus, a town of Epirus, on the coast, situate, 
according to Strabo (324), opposite the western ex- 
tremity of Corcyra. Dionysius of Halicarnassus pre- 
tended that the real name of this place was Anchise 
Portus, derived from Anchises the father of A‘neas. 
(Ant. Rom., 1, 32.) Cicero seems to refer to the 
port of Onchesmus, when he speaks of the wind On- 
chesmites as having favoured his navigation from Epi- 
rus to Brundisium. (Ep. ad Att., 7, 2.— Cramer's 
Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 96.) Pouqueville gives Sante 
Quaranta as the modern name of Onchesmus (vol. 2, 
p. 133), or, more correctly, of a small place near it 
(vol. 2, p. 104). ae 

Oncuestus, I. a river of Thessaly, rising near Cy- 
noscephale, and falling into the Sinus Pelasgicus. It 
is supposed to correspond to the modern Patrassi. 
(Liv., 33, 6.—Polyb., 18, 3.—Steph. Byz., 5.0.) Some 
have thought it to be the same with the river which 
Herodotus calls Onochonus (7, 196), but without any 
good reason. ‘The Onochonus, whose waters were 
drained by the army of Xerxes, falls into the Peneus, 
and is probably the river Regan. (Cramer's Ancient 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 390.)—II. A city of Beeotia, north- 
west of Thebes, and south of the lake Copais. It re- 
ceived its name from Onchestus, a son of Neptune, 
whose temple and grove are often celebrated’ by the 

‘wat 
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poets of antiquity, from Homer to Lycophron. Sir 
W. Gell noticed, on the ascent uniting Mount Phaga 
or Sphinx on the left, with the projecting hills from 
Helicon on the right, an immense tumulus of earth 
and stones, and many other vestiges, probably of On- 
chestus. (Jten., p. 125.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 
2, p. 231, seq.) 

( OnEsicritus, 4 Cynic philosopher, a native of 
égina, and, according to Diogenes Laertius, a disci- 
ple of Diogenes of Sinope. He accompanied Alexan- 
der into Asia, and officiated as pilot to the principal 
vessel in the fleet of Nearchus. He wrote a history 
of Alexander’s expedition, a work swarming with false- 
hoods and absurdities. (Avlian, H. A., 16, 39.—Diog. 
Laert.,6,4.—Sainte- Croix, Examen des Hist. d’ Alex., 

Eee 
y Onion, a city of Egypt, southwest of Heroopolis. 
It was inhabited by Jews, who had a temple here, 
which continued from the time of Onias, who built it, 
to that of Vespasian. Onias was nephew to Menelaus, 
and the rightful successor to the priesthood at Jerusa- 
lem ; but, being rejected by Antiochus Eupator, who 
- made Alcimus high-priest, he fled to Egypt, and per- 

suaded Ptolemy Philometor to let him build this tem- 

ple there, about 173 B.C. . This structure remained 
for the space of 248 years, when it was destroyed by 
order of Vespasian, after the fall of Jerusalem. (Jo- 

sephus, Ant. Jud., 14, 14.—Id., Bell. Jud., 1, 7.) 

Onomacrirus, a Greek poet in the time of the Pis- 
istratide, who is said to have written the ‘hymns of 
initiation” (reAerai) ascribed to Orpheus. (Vid. Or- 
phica.) He was accused also of interpolating the po- 
ems of Museus, mention of which has already been 
made in another article. (Vd. Museus.) The ora- 
cles of this latter poet were collected by Onomacri- 
tus, in compliance with the orders of Hipparchus; but 
the poet Lasus of Hermione having discovered the 
fraud committed by him in intermingling his own ver- 
ses among the ancient predictions, Onomacritus was 
thereupon driven into exile as an impostor by Hippar- 
chus. It appears that from this time it was no longer 
possible to distinguish what was genuine in the poetry 
of Museus from what was mere interpolation. (He- 

rod., 7, 6.—Pausan., 1, 22.) 

gepoaxnes, or, as Coray writes the name, ONESAN- 
“DER, a Greek author and Platonic philosopher. Con- 
cerning the period in which he flourished, nothing 
more can be ascertained than that he lived about the 

middle of the first century. He was the author of a 

work of much celebrity, entitled, ZrparnyuKog Adyoc, 

being a treatise on the duties of a general. This pro- 
duction is the source whence all the works on this 
subject, in Greek and Latin, that were subsequently 
published, derived their origin. It is still held in es- 
timation by military men. ‘The best editions are, that 
of Schwebel, Norumb., 1762, fol., and that of Coray, 

Paris, aR 8vo. Appended to the latter are the first 

elegy of Tyrteus and a translation of Onosander, both 

in French. The profits of his edition were given to 
the unfortunate sufferers of Chios. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. 

Gr., vol. 5, p. 261, seqq.) 

Opuevres, son of Lycurgus, king of Nemea. Hyp- 
sipile, the Lemnian princess, whom her countrywomen 
had sold into’ slavery when they found that she had 
saved her father, was nurse to the infant Opheltes, 
when the army of Adrastus marched to Nemea, on 
its way to Thebes. She undertook to guide the new- 
comers to a spring; and, for that purpose, left the 
child lying on the grass, where a serpent found and 
killed it. The Argive leaders slew the serpent and 
buried the child. Amphiaraus, the famous soothsayer 
and warrior, augured ill-luck from this event, and call- 
ed the childailithcrorie (Fate-beginner), as indicative 
of the evils that were to befall the chieftains. His 
other name, Opheltes, is derived, according to the 

a he died by the bite of a 
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serpent. Adrastus and the other chiefs then celebra- 
ted funeral games in his honour, which were the com- 
mencement of what were afterward called the Neme- 
an games. (Apollod., 3, 6, 4.—Heyne, ad loc.) 
Oruir, a land which was known to the Hebrews 
and to the neighbouring nations as early as the time 
of Job, and was famed for producing such an abundance 
of excellent gold, that ‘‘the gold of Ophir” became a 
proverbial expression for fine gold. (1 Chron.,29, 4.— 
Job, 22, 24.—Id., 28, 16.—Psalms, 45, 9.—Isaiah, 13, 
12.) The Septuagint version gives Sophira (Zwoipa) 
as the name of the region ; but various forms occur in 
the MSS., such as Yodeip, Lovdeip, Loudip, Dodger, 
Swdipd, and Lweapd. We meet with this last also in 
Josephus (Ant. Jud., 8, 6, 4.—Consult Havercamp, 
ad loc.). 'The position of Ophir is very difficult to de- 
termine, and much diversity of opinion exists among 
biblical critics on the subject. We are informed in 
Scripture, that Solomon, in conjunction with Hiram, 
king of Tyre, sent a navy from Ezion-geber, at the 
head of the Red Sea, to Ophir, and that this navy re- 
turned, bringing four hundred and twenty (in Chroni- 
cles 45()) talents of gold, sandal-wood (called, in our 
translation, almug or algum trees), and precious stones. 
(1 Kings,9, 26-28.—Ib., 10, 11.—Compare 2 Chron. 
8, 17,18; Ib.,9, 10); and also that Jehoshaphat built 
ships of Tarshish to go to Ophir for gold (in Chroni- 
cles it is said that he built ships to go to Tarshish), 
which were wrecked at Ezion-geber. (1 Kings, 22, 
48, 49.—Compare 2 Chron., 20, 36, 37.) We are 
also told, in 1 Kings, 10, 22, that Solomon had at 
sea a navy of Tarshish with the navy of Hiram. Once 
in three years (or evety third year) came the navy of 
Tarshish, bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and 
peacocks.—Now, since both Solomon and Jehoshaphat 
built the navies bound for Ophir at Ezion-geber, at 
the head of the Red Sea, it is clear that we must seek 
for Ophir somewhere on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean; for it is highly improbable that Solomon's 
ships went farther: than the Cape of Good Hope in one 


‘direction, or than the Indian Archipelago in the other: 


it is not likely, indeed, that they went so far either 
way. Nearly all the inquiries into the position of 
Ophir have proceeded on the assumption, that the pas- 
sage in 1 Kings, 10, 22, refers to the same navy which 
is spoken of in 1 Kingss,9, 27, segqg., and, consequent- 
ly, that Tarshish and Ophir were visited in the same 
voyage. Jt has therefore been necessary for those 
who make this assumption, not only to find a:place 
which suits the description of Ophir, and which produ- 
ces ‘‘gold, sandal-wood, and precious stones,” but 
also to account for the ‘silver, ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks” which were brought by the navy of Tarshish, 
and for the three years consumed in the voyage. But 
Tarshish was probably the same place as 'T'artessus in 
Spain; and therefore, if ‘l'arshish and Ophir are to be 
connected, we must make the gratuitous supposition 
that there was another ‘Tarshish in the East. | Besides, 
Tarshish and Ophir are not mentioned together in the 
account of Solomon’s voyages: the ships that went to 
Ophir (1 Kings,9, 28) seem to have made only a single 
voyage, for the purpose of fetching only a specified 
quantity of gold, while the “navy of Tarshish,”” which 
‘the king had” (not going to Ophir, but) ‘‘at sea,” 
made its voyage every three years; and, moreover, the 
products of the two voyages were different, gold being 
the only article common to the two,’ For these rea- 
sons, Rennell appears to be correct in saying ‘ that 
two distinct kinds of voyages were performed by these 
fleets : that to Ophir from the Red Sea, and that to 
the coast of Guinea (or to Tarshish, wherever it was) 
from the Mediterranean.” (Rennell, Geogr. of Herod- 
otus, vol. 2, p. 353.) The. conjoint mention of Ophir 
and Tarshish, in the account of Jehoshaphat’s navy, 
admits of easy explanation, . Either there may be 
some mistake in the account in 2 Chron., 20, 36, seq., 
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which differs materially from that in 1 Kings, 22, 48, 
seq., or “'Tarshish” in the former passage may mean 
only “a distant voyage ;” and we know that the phrase 
in the latter passage, “ships of Tarshish,”’ is frequent- 
ly used in the Old Testament for large, strong ships. 
The question, therefore, as to the position of Ophir 
must not be encumbered with any considerations that 
refer to Tarshish.. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., yol. 16, p. 
447.)—The early Portuguese navigators. believed that 
they had found Ophir-in the modern Sofala, on the 
eastern coast of Africa, opposite the island of Mada- 
gascar, and this same opinion was subsequently main- 
tained by Dapper (Africa, p. 395), Montesquieu, and 
Bruce (Travels, vol. 2, p. 352). The improbability, 
however, of this position being the true one, has been 
fully shown by Vincent (Perzplus, p. 266) and Salt 
(Voyage to Abyssinia, p. 102). ‘The chief ground, 
indeed, for so erroneous an opinion, seems to have 
been a supposed resemblance in name between Sofala 
and Ophir, or Sophara. Calimet places Ophir at the 
head waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, among the 
Taperes or Saspires ; the gold being conveyed from 
this quarter, he supposes, to some harbour on the Per- 
sian Gulf. (Dict. Bibl., s.v.) Bochart makes two 
Ophirs, one in Arabia, near the Sabei (Geogr. Sacr., 
2, 27.—Op., vol. 2, col. 138), and the other in India. 
The former only of these, he thinks, was known to 
the Jews down to the time of Solomon, who, in con- 
junction with Hiram, king of Tyre, first sent an expedi- 
tion to the latter. This latter Ophir he considers to be 
identical with Ceylon. (Geogr. Sacr., l. c.—Op., 
vol. 2, ed. 141.) Wells places Ophir in India, in the 
‘vicinity of Cabul. (Sacr. Geogr., s. v.) Schleusner 
is in favour of Spain. (Lex. Vet. Test., vol. 3, p. 75.) 
Tychsen also decides in favour of India, and supposes 
Ophir to have been one of the Isles of Sunda, an isl- 
and called Ophir lying near Sumatra at the present 
day. (De Commerc. et Navigat. Hebreorum, &c.— 
Comment. Gott., vol. 16, p. 164, seqgg.) Michaelis 
supposes Ophir to have been in Arabia, and condemns 
the opinion of Bochart, who finds another in India, as 
already stated. (Spicilegium, Geogr. Hebr. ext., pars. 
11, p. 184, segg.) Prideaux, Gossellin (Rech., vol. 2, 
p- 118), Vincent (Periplus, p. 265, seqq.), Niebuhr, 
and others, likewise declare for Arabia Felix, or the 
~ country of the Sabi, where Aphar (Saphar) and the 
ruins of the ancient Himiarite dwellings make it prob- 
able to them that we'must here look for the Ophir of 
Solomon. Mannert comes to the same conclusion. 
(Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 123.) It is most probable, 
therefore, that Ophir was in the southern part of Arabia. 
It is mentioned in connexion with the names of Ara- 
bian tribes, in Genesis, 10,29. The ‘gold of Ophir” 
is spoken of in the book of Job, a work most probably 
of Arabian origin. The products of the voyage, too, 
might easily have been obtained from Arabia; for, 
though gold is not found there now, we have the tes- 
timony of many ancient writers that it was in ancient 
times. It is, however, very probable that Ophir was 
an emporium of the Pheenicians for their eastern trade ; 
and, if so, the difficulty as to the productions is at 
once removed.— Before bringing this article to a close, 
it may not be amiss to notice the very singular opinion 
of Arius Montanus, who finds Ophir in Peru, the gold 
of Parvatin (2 Chron, 3, 6) being, according to him, 
the gold of that country (Perw-aiin). It is of this that 
Scaliger remarks, ‘* Puto Arium Montanum illius joc- 
ulatorie interpretationis auctarem esse.” (Scaliger, 
Epist., 237.) 

Opnis, I. a small river of Asia Minor, forming part 
of the eastern boundary of Pontus. It rises in the 
mountains of the Tzani, and falls into the Euxine to 
the southwest of Rhizzeum. Reichard gives Of as 
the modern name. 


a 


a 


(Arrian, Peripl. Eua.—Hudson, 
Geogr. Min., 1, 6.)—II. A river in Arcadia, running by | 
_ Mantinea, and falling into the Alpheus, (Paus., 8, 8.) | 
J: all wy 
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Opurisa (’Ogsovoa) or Opniussa (’O¢t0td0ca), a 
hame given to many places in ancient geography, and 
referring to their having been, at one time or other, 
more or less infested by serpents (dgi¢, a serpent). 
The most worthy of notice are the following: I. An 
island in the Mediterranean, off the coast of Spain, and 
forming one of the Pityuse, or Pine islands. By the 
Romans it’ was generally called Colubraria, a transla- 
tion of the Greek name, and is now styled las Colum- 
bretes, or Mont Colibre. Strabo and Ptolemy con- 
found it with Formontera. (Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 
471.)—II. A city of European Scythia, on the left 
bank of the river Tyras, which in Pliny’s time was 
also called Tyra. 'The modern Palanca, not far from 
the mouth of the Dneister, is supposed to correspond 
to the ancient city. (Pliny, 4, 12.—Bischoff und 
Moller, Worterb. der Geogr., p. 806.)—III. The ear- 
lier name of the island of Tenos. (Pliny, 4, 12.)— 
IV. One of the earlier names of the island of Rhodes. 
(Plin., 5, 31.) . 

Orici, the same with the Osci. (Vid. Osci.) 
“That Opicus, Opscus, and Oscus are the same name, 
is expressly remarked,” observes Niebuhr, “ by Roman 
grammarians, (Festus, s. v. Oscum.) The Greek 
language adopted only the first form, and the last pre- 
vailed in the Latin.” (Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 54, Cam- 
bridge transl.)—Buttmann indulges in some curious 
speculations respecting this and other ancient names 
of.cognate form. ‘There is a multiplicity of traces,” 
he observes, ‘‘which concur in proving that in the 
word Apis, Apia, lies the origina! name of a most an- 
cient people who inhabited the European coasts of the 
Mediterranean. The fabulous personages Pelops, Ce- 
crops, Merops, compared with the names of countries 
and people, as the Peloponnesus and the Meropes (in 
Cos); and, in the same way, the names Dryopes, Dry- 
ops; Dolopes, Dolops, show that Ops, Opes, corre- 
sponding with the Opici, Opsci, in Italy, and meaning 
the same as Apis, were ancient names of people; and 
that the first syllable in those names served to distin- 
guish the different families or tribes, as the Pelopes, 
Cercopes, Meropes, &c. The Abantes in Eubeea, the 
Aones in Beeotia, the Ausones and Osci in Italy, are 
but varieties of the same name.” (Lexzlogus, p. 154, 
not., Fishlake’s transl.) 

Opima Sprouts, spoils taken by a Roman general 
from a general of the enemy whorn he had slain. They 
were dedicated to, and suspended in the temple of, Ju- 
piter Feretrius. These spoils were obtained only thrice 
before the fall of the republic. ‘The first by Romulus, 
who slew Acron, king of the Czninenses ; the next 
by A. Cornelius Cossus, who slew Lars Tolumnius, 
king of the Veientes, A.U.C. 318; and the third by 
M. Claudius Marcellus, who slew Viridomarus, a king 
of the Gauls, A.U.C. 530. , 

Oprimivs, L. Nepos, was consul 121 B.C. He 
made himself conspicuous by his inveterate hostility to 
Caius Gracchus, and was the leader in the affray which 
terminated with the death of the latter. He was after- 
ward convicted of having received a bribe from Jugur- 
tha, and was banished. He ended his days in great 
poverty and wretchedness at Dyrrhachium, (Cie., 
Orat., 2, 132.—Id., pro Planc., 69.—Sall., Bell. Jug, 
12.—Vell. Puterc., 2,6.) From all that we can gath- 
er relative to this individual, it would appear that he 
was a victim to the spirit of party. His conduct to- 
wards Caius Gracchus and his followers is represented 
as cruel in the extreme; and yet, when brought to 
trial by the tribune Duilius for having put to death a 
great number of citizens during his consulship without 
observing the forms of justice, he was acquitted 
through the powerful eloquence of the consul Papirius 
Carbo. So, again, his trial and condemnation for bri- 
bery are pronounced by Cicero (pro Sextio) decidedly 
unjust. (Compare Schegk. ad Vell. Paierc., 2, 7.)— 
During the consulship of Opimius, art of the 
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summer was so great as to produce an extraordinary 
fertility and excellence in all the fruits of the earth 
throughout Italy. Hence the Opimian wine became 
famous to a late period. (Vid. Falernus.), 

Opis, a city on the river Tigris, in Assyria, west of 
Artemita. It is probably the same with that which 
Pliny calls Antiochia. (Herodotus, 1, 189.—<Xen., 
Anab., 2, 4.—Pliny, 6, 27.) 5; 

OpireRGium, a city of Venetia in Northern Italy, 
on the right bank of the river Playis. It is now Odez- 
zo, a town of some consequence. (Strabo, 214.— 
Pliny, 3, 19.) The Opitergini Montes are in the 
neighbourhood of this place, and among them rises the 
Liquentia or Livenza. 

Opria Lex, by C. Oppius, a tribune of the com- 
mons, A.U.C. 540. It required that no woman should 
have in her dress above half an ounce of gold, nor 
wear a garment of different colours, nor ride in a car- 
riage in the city-or in any town, or within a mile of it, 
unless upon occasion of a public sacrifice. This 
sumptuary law was made during the public distresses 
consequent on Hannibal's being in Italy. It was re- 
pealed eighteen years afterward, on the petition of the 
Roman ladies, though strenuously opposed by Cato. 
(Livy, 34, 1.—Tacit., Ann., 3, 33.) 

OppiANnus, an eminent Greek grammarian and poet 
of Cilicia, two of whose works are still extant un- 
der the titles “ Cynegetica” (Kvuvnyetixa), or “On 
Hunting ;” and ‘ Halieutica” (‘AAvevtixd), or “ On 
Fishing.” The time and place of his birth are not 
fully agreed upon. Syncellus (Chronogr., p. 352, seq.) 
and Jerome (Chronic.) place him in the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus; but Sozomen (Pref. ad 
Hist. Eccles.), Suidas (s. v. ’Ommvavdc), and others, 
make him to have lived in the time of Severus; and 
though Oppian, in both his poems, addresses the em- 
peror by the name ‘‘ Antoninus,” it is more than proba- 
ble that Caracalla is meant, as this appellation was con- 
ferred upon him when he was associated with his father 
in the empire (A.D. 198.—Herodian, 2, 10), and as 
this is the name by which he is commonly designated 
by the ancient historians, Herodian, Dio Cassius, &c. 
As to his birthplace, Suidas supposes it to have been 
Corycus, but the anonymous author of the Greek life 
of Oppian, and most other authorities, say that he was 
born at Anazarba, a city which also gave birth to Dios- 
corides. His father appears to have been a person of 
some consideration in his native city, for he was ban- 
ished to the island of Melita, in the Hadriatic, by Sev- 
erus, for suffering himself to be so entirely engrossed 
by his philosophical studies as to neglect coming in per- 
son, along with his fellow-citizens, to pay his respects 
to the emperor, when, in taking a progress through 
Cilicia, the latter made his entrance into Anazarba. 
He was accompanied in his exile by his son Oppian, 
who had enjoyed the advantage of an excellent educa- 
tion under, the superintendence of his father, and who 
now began to devote himself to poetry. Accordingly, 
he now composed his poem on fishing, and presented it 
to the Emperor Severus (Sozomen, Pref. ad Hist. Ec- 
cles.), or, more probably (Suidas, s. v. ’Ormavdc.— 
Oppian, Halreut., 1, 3.—Id. 2b.»4, 5), to his son Car- 
acalla, who was so much pleased with it that he not 
only repealed the sentence of his father’s banishment, 
but also presented Oppian with a piece of gold for 
each verse that it contained. Suidas says that he re- 
ceived on this occasion 20,000 gold pieces; but he 
must have counted the verses contained in all Oppian’s 
poems, since the Halieutica consisted of only about 
3500. Reckoning the aureus at about $3 40 cts. of 
our currency, the sum received by the poet will be 
nearly $12,000. The verses of Oppian might there- 
fore well be called xpvod éxn, ‘ golden verses.” 
(Sozomen, 1. c.)\—Oppian died of the plague shortly 
after his return to his native country, at the early age 
of thirty, leaving behind him three poems, on “ Hawk- 
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ing” (Igeurixd), “ Hunting” (Kuvnyerixd), and “ Fish- 
ing” (‘Advevtixd).—The ‘lgevtixa consisted of two 
books according to Suidas, or rather of five accord- 
ing to the anonymous Greek author of Oppian’s life, 
and are no longer extant; but a Greek paraphrase in 
prose, by Eutecnius, of three books, was published in 
1792 (Havnia, 8vo, ed. E. Windingius), which is also 
inserted in Schneider’s edition of Oppian, Argent., 
8vo, 1776.—The “‘ Cynegetica” are written in hexam- 
eter verse, consist of about 2100 lines, and are divided 
into four books. They display a very fair knowledge 
of natural history, with which, however, a good many 
absurd fables are mixed up—The “* Haleutica” are 
also written in hexameter verse, and consist of five 
books, of which the first two contain the natural histo- 
ry of fishes, and the last three the art of fishing. In 
this poem, as in the “‘ Cynegetica,” the author displays 
considerable zoological knowledge, though it contains 
several fables and absurdities. ‘The “‘ Halzeutica” are 


-much superior to the “‘ Cynegetica” in point of style 


and poetical embellishment, and it is partly on account 
of this great disparity that it has been supposed that 
the two poems were not composed by the same per- 
son. But there are other and stronger reasons in sup- 
port of this opinion (which was first put forth by 
Schneider, in the preface to his first edition of Oppian’s 
works), rendering it almost certain that, though by 
the universal consent of antiquity Oppian wrote 2 
poem on hunting, yet it cannot be that which now goes 
under his name. Oppian was, as we have seen, a Ci- 
lician, but the author of the “ Cynegetica” tells us 
distinctly, in two different passages, that his native 
place was a city on the Orontes in Syria (probably 
Apamea, lib. 2, v. 125, segg.—Jb., v. 156, seq.). 
Schneider supposes that the two Oppians were either 
father and son, or uncle and nephew. This opinion 
respecting two Oppians has been denied by Belin de 
Ballu, who published an edition of the ‘* Cynegeticu” 
in 1786, Argent., 4to and 8vo, and who, as Dibdin 
says, ‘‘seems to have entered upon the task almost ex- 
pressly with a determination to oppose the authority 
and controvert the positions of Schneider ;” but it is 
only by altering the text in both passages (and that, 
too, not very skilfully) that he has been able to recon- 
cile them with the commonly-received opinion that the 
poem is the work of Oppian. In Schneider’s second 
edition he continues to hold his former opinion, and re- 
plies to the objections of Belin de Ballu. It appears, 
from an allusion to fishing and the sea deities, in the 
first book of the “‘ Cynegetica” (v.77, seqq.), that this 
poem was composed after the ‘* Halzeutzca,” and as a 
sort of supplement or companion to it; and this has 
tended to confirm the common opinion that both poems 
were written by the same author.— With regard to the 
poetical merits of Oppian, he seems to be one of those 
poets whose works have been more praised than read. 
Julius Cesar Scaliger pronounces him to be ‘‘a sub- 
lime and incomparable poet, the most perfect writer 
among the Greeks, and the only one of them that ever 
came upto Virgil.” (Poét.,5,9.) Sir Thomas Browne 
calls him ‘‘one of the best epic poets,” and ‘* wonders 
that his elegant lines should be so much neglected (Vui- 
gar Errors, 1, 8); and if, as Rapin says, he is some- 
times dry (Reflex. sur la Poétique, p. 176), it may fairly 
be accounted for and excused when we consider the 
unpropitious nature of his subject.” His style is florid 
and copious, the language upon the whole very good, 
though (as is noticed by Heinsius, ad Nonni Dionys., 
p. 197) it is now and then deformed by Latinisms. — 
The last and (as far as it goes) the best edition of Op- 
pian’s two poems is Schneider’s second one, which 
unhappily is unfinished, Lips., 8vo, 1813. The most 
complete edition is that published by Schneider in 1776, 
Argent., 8vo, containing also the paraphrase of the 
“« Tzeutica,” by Eutecnius, to which we have already 
referred. Schneider published some addenda to this 
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edition in his Analecta Critica, Francof., 1777, 8vo, 
Fascic., 1, p. 31, seqq.—(Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 
16, p..459, segg.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol, 4, p. 67.) 
Ops, called also Tellus, the goddess of the Earth, and 
the same with the Rhea of the Greeks. (Vid. Rhea.) 
Another form of her name was Opis: ‘The appella- 
tion Ops or Opis is plainly connected with opes, 
“wealth,” of which the earth is the bestower; and 
her festival, the Opalia, was on the same day with the 
original Saturnalia. (Macrob., Sat., 1, 10.—Vaurro, 
L. L., 5, p. 57.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 525.) 
Opus (gen. Opuntis), oue of the most ancient cities 
of Greece, the capital of the Locri Opuntii, whose ter- 
ritory lay to the north of Beeotia.. According to Stra- 
bo, it was fifteen stadia from the sea, and the distance 
between it and Cynus, its emporium, was sixty stadia. 
(Strabo, 425.) liivy places Opus, however, only one 
mile from the sea (28, 6).—This place is celebrated 
by Pindar as the domain of Deucalion and Pyrrha (Ol., 
9, 62), and by Homer as the birthplace of Patroclus. 
(Thad, 18, 325.) The form of government adopted 
by the Opuntians was peculiar, since, as we learn 
from Aristotle, they intrusted the sole administration 
to one magistrate. (Polit., 3, 16.) Plutarch com- 
mends their piety and observance of religious rites. 
Herodotus informs us that they furnished seven ships 
to the Greek fleet at Artemisium (8, 1). They were 
subsequently conquered by Myronides, the Athenian 
general. Inthe war between Antigonus and Cassan- 
der, Opus, having favoured the latter, was besieged by 
Ptolemy, a general in the service of Antigonus. It 
was occupied several years after by Attalus, king of 
Pergamus, in the Macedonian war; but, on the advance 
of Philip, son of Demetrius, he was forced to make a 
precipitate retreat to his ships, and narrowly escaped 
being taken. (Livy, 28, 6.)—'The position of this 
town has not been precisely determined by the re- 
searches of modern travellers. (Wheler’s Travels, p. 
575.—Melet., Geogr., 2, p. 323.—Dodwell, vol. 2, p. 
58.—Gell’s Itinerary, p. 229.) . Its ruins are laid down, 
in Lapie’s map, a little to the southwest of Alacii, and 
east of Talanta. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 
117, seqq.) Sf 
RAvULUM, an oracle. The primary and proper sig- 
' nification of the term is that of a response from an ora- 
ele, and Cicero says that “oracula” were so called 
‘quod inest in his Deorwm oratio.” (Top., 20.) The 
word, however, is frequently employed to denote the 


place whence the answers of divinities, as regarded the | 


events of the future, were supposed to be obtained. 
Oracular responses were called by the Greeks ypnopoi 
or wayreia ; the name pavretov was also often given 
to the oracular place, or seat of the oracle-—Curiosity 
regarding the future, and the desire to penetrate its 
“mysteries, are dispositions which excite a powerful 
conttol over the minds of men in every stage of soci- 
ety. Among nations that have made little advance- 
ment in civilization and intelligence, they operate with 
peculiar force; and in these dispositions, combined 
with the belief that the gods had both the ability and the 
inclination to afford the knowledge so eagerly sought 
after, the oracles of the pagan world had their origin. 
Of these oracles the most famous were those of Greece, 
and oe them the three most noted were those of 
‘Dodona, Delphi, and Trophonius. In the number of 
other noted oracles of antiquity may be mentioned that 
of Jupiter Ammon in the deserts of Libya, of the 
_ Branchide in Ionia, of Pella in Macedonia, of the head 
of Orpheus at Lesbos, &c. There were also current 


in Greece numerous so-called prophecies, the produc-, 


tion of individuals who were probably. supposed to 
speak under a divine influence. Such were those of 
-Bacis and Muszus, in which the battle of Salamis was 


predicted ; and that of Lysistratus, an Athenian. (He- | 


~ rod., 8, 96.)—Though the Romans had various modes 
_ of ascertaining the will of the deities, i does not ap- 
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pear that oracles, like those of Dodona or Delphi, were 
ever established among them ; and we find that the 
oracles of Greece, and particularly the far-famed one 
of Delphi, were consulted by them on many important 
oceasions. (Livy, 5, 15.—Id., 22, 57, &c.) —The 
Importance attached by the Greeks and Romans to 
oracular responses is a striking feature in the history of 
that people. Hardly any enterprise, whether public or 
private, of any moment, was undertaken without re- 
course being had to them, and their sanction being ob- 
tamed. In later times, indeed, their influence was 
greatly diminished, and thus gradually fell into disre- 
pute. Cicero affirms, that, long before his age, even 
the Delphic oracle was regarded by many with con- 
tempt ; and there is little doubt that oracles were con- 
sidered by philosophers as nothing different from what 
they really were, and by politicians as instruments which 
could be used for their purposes.—The modes in 
which oracular responses were delivered were various. 
At Dodona they issued from the sacred oaks, or were 
obtained from the'sounds produced by the lashing of a 
brazen caldron. At ‘Delphi they were delivered by 
the Pythia after she had inhaled the vapour that pro- 
ceeded from the sacred fissure. At Memphis, a fa- 
vourable or unfavourable answer was supposed to be 
returned, according as Apis received or rejected what 
was offered him. (Vid. Apis.) Sometimes the reply 
was given by letter: and sometimes the required in- 
formation could be obtained only by casting lots, the 
lots being dice with certain characters engraven on 
them, the meaning of which was ascertained by refer- 
ring to an explanatory table. Dreams, visions, and 
preternatural voices also announced the will of the di- 
vinities.—Bishop Sherlock, in his discourses concern- 
ing the use and intent of prophecy, expresses his opin- 
jon that it is impious to disbelieve the heathen oracles, 
and to deny them to have been given out by the Evil 
Spirit. Dr. Middleton, however, in his Lxamination, 
é&c., confesses that he, for his own part, is guilty of 
this very impiety, and that he thinks himself warrant- 
ed to pronounce, from the authority of the best and 
wisest’ heathens, and the evidence of these oracles, as 
well as from the nature of the thing itself, that they 
were all a mere imposture, wholly invented and sup- 
ported by human craft, without any supernatural aid or 
interposition whatever. He adds that Eusebius de- 
clares that there were 600 euthors among the heathens 
themselves who had publicly written against the reality 
of them. Although the primitive fathers constantly 
affirmed them to be the real effects of a supernatural 
power, and given out by the devil, yet M. de Fonte- 
nelle maintains, that while they preferred this way of 
combating the authority of the oracles, as most com- 
modious to themselves and the state of the controversy 
between them and the heathens, yet they believed them 
at the same time to be nothing else but the effects of 
human fraud and contrivance, which he has illustrated 
by the examples of Clemens of Alexandrea, Origen, 
and Eusebius.—Another circumstance respecting the 
ancient oracles, which has given birth to much contro- 


versy, is the time when they ceased altogether to give 


responses. Eusebius was the first who propounded 
the opinion that they became silent ever after the birth 
of Christ; and many writers, willing thus to do hon-— 
our to the author of Christianity, have given it their 
support. Milton makes allusion to this theory also in 
the most magnificent of all his minor poems, “ The 
Hymn of the Nativity.” But the circumstance that 
may be made available for the purpose of poetical or- 
nament happens unfortunately to be contrary to the 
fact. It appears from the edicts of the emperors 
Theodosius, Gratian, and Valentinian, that oracles ex- 


isted, and were occasionally, at least, consulted as late 
as A.D. 358. About that period they entirely ceased, 
though for several centuries previous they had sunk 
very low in public esteem. So few Te to them, 


' 


perstitious. 
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that it was no longer a matter of interest to maintain 
them. Towards this consummation Christianity pow- 
erfully contributed, by the superior enlightenment 
which it carried along with it wherever it was intro- 
duced, and by the display which it made of the false- 
hood and folly of the superstitions which it was des- 
tined to overthrow. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 16, p. 
464, seg.)—The Grecian oracles, or, at least, the most 
celebrated of them, were of foreign origin, and were 
established either by Egyptian or Pheenician strangers. 
(Heeren, Ideen, vol. 6, p. 94.—Compare Knight's In- 
quiry, § 43,71, 223.) But it was impossible for these 
sacerdotal settlements to assume in Greece the aspect 
which they took in Africa. The character of the coun- 
try and the spirit of the people were alike opposed to 
it. For though the popular religion in Greece was 
not wholly unconnected with politics, the state, having 
never, as in Egypt, been founded entirely upon religion, 
neyer made a temple its centra] point, these settle- 
ments, however, continued as oracles, of which the 
Greek stood in need both in public and private life. 
(Heeren, Ideen, |. c.— Politics of Ancient Greece, p. 
p. 78.) Somewhat analogous to this view of the sub- 
ject is the position assumed by the advocates for the 
existence of early sacerdotal castes or colleges in 
Greece ; and they consider the oracles as a remnant 
suryiving the overthrow of sacerdotal power. Hence 
they undertake to explain why the oracles play so sub- 
ordinate a part, and exercise so little influence in the 
earlier periods of Grecian history ; for the struggle be- 
tween the sacerdotal caste and the warlike portion of 
the population had been too recent for this, and the ha- 
tred of the latter was still ardent against those who had 
endeavoured to reduce them under their sway. (Con- 
stant; de la Religion, vol. 3, p. 369.) Homer speaks 
of no oracle except Dodona, and of that indirectly ; 
no mention is made of Delphi in either of his poems. 
What had, however, been wrested by force from the 
sacerdotal caste, was in a great measure regained by 
the influence of these very oracles on the weak and su- 
Everything that could tend to keep up a 
feeling of awe in the visiter was carefully exhibited. 
The seats of the oracles were established in the bosoms 
of forests, by the lonely sources of rivers, on wild and 
craggy mountains, in gloomy caves, but, above all, near 
the mansions of the dead; and, notwithstanding the 
efforts of philosophy, and the raillery and sarcasm of 
the comic muse, they succeeded in acquiring a power 
which often placed in the hands of their expound- 
ers the common fortunes of Greece.—The ambiguity 
of the oracular responses has always been a subject of 
remark: in this, indeed, all the artifice and adroitness 
of the priests directly centred. Every prediction was 
susceptible of a double meaning, and the veracity of 
the gods in this way remained safe from impeachment. 
It must be remarked, however, that this fatal ambigu- 
ity on the part of the oracles does not confine itself 
merely to the ages of tradition and fable. On the con- 
trary, it becomes more frequent the more men part 
with the improper and degrading notions of the deity 
which they had originally entertained. As long as 


men are still sufficiently rude and ignorant to believe 


the gods capable of voluntary falsehood, the predic- 
tions of oracles need be marked by no ambiguity; a 
deviation from truth on the part of the deity is in such 
a condition of society regarded merely as a mark 
of divine anger. But when the character of the gods 


is better understood, and when their attributes are 


‘made to assume a more perfect and becoming form, 
their honour is consulted, and the hypothesis of in- 
tentional falsehood on their part is no longer admit- 
ted. The predictions of Jupiter in the Iliad are false, 
but not obscure, whereas the oracles mentioned in He- 
rodotus are obscure in order not to be false. Thus 
it is not merely Laius who, by exposing his newly- 


born child, prepares the accomplishment of the very 
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prediction which he believed he was eluding ; it is not 
Creesus alone who rushes to his own destruction by 
marching against the King of Persia, because the gods 
had announced to him that, by crossing a certain river, 
he would overthrow a great empire; at a much later 
period than all this we find the Pythoness inducing the 
Lacedemonians by a response of similar ambiguity to 
engage in a war with the Tegeans, who put them to 
the rout (Herod., 1, 66); and again we see the ora- 
cle of Dodona, in counselling the Athenians to estab- 
lish themselves in Sicily, excite them to engage in a 
war with Syracuse, which proved the primary cause of 
their downfall and ruin, while all the time the Sicily 
indicated by the oracle was merely a small hill in the 
neighbourhood of Athens. (Pausan., 8, 2.)~ In fine, 
it was at a period characterized by the general diffu- 
sion of mental culture that Epaminondas, who had 
always avoided maritime expeditions, because the gods 
had warned him to beware of pelagos, that is, as he 
thought, the sea, died in a wood which bore this name 
in the vicinity of Mantinea. These anecdotes, wheth- 
er we regard the occurrences connected with them as 
authentic facts or otherwise, serve nevertheless to 
show the prolongation of popular belief on this all-en- 
grossing topic.— When a religion has fallen and been 
succeeded by another, the more zealous advocates of 
the new belief sometimes find themselves in a curious 
state of embarrassment. So it is with regard to the 
heathen system and the Christian code. Among the 
numerous oracles given to the world in former days, 
some have chanced to find a remarkable accomplish- 
ment; and the pious but ill-judging Christian, unable 
to ascribe them to deities in whom man no longer be- 
lieves, is driven to create for them a different origin. 
“God,” says Rollin, ‘‘in order to punish the blindness 
of the heathen, sometimes permits evil spirits to give 
responses conformable to the truth.” (Hist. Anc., 
1, 387.) The only evil spirit which had an agency in 
the oracular responses of antiquity was that spirit of 
crafty imposture which finds so congenial a home 
among an artful and cunning priesthood. (Constant, 
de la Religion, vol. 3, p. 369, seqq.) 

Orsitius Pupituus, a grammarian of Beneventum, 
who was the first instructor of the poet Horace. He 
came to Rome in his 50th year, in the consulship of 
Cicero. From the account which Suetonius gives of 
him, as well as from the epithet “‘ plagosws” applied 
to him by Horace, he appears to have been what we 
would call at the present day a rigid disciplinarian. 
Orbilius, in early life, had served as a soldier. On 
settling at Rome he acquired more fame than profit, 
and is said to have alluded to his poverty in one of his 
writings. He published also a work entitled ‘“Peria- 
logos,” containing complaints against parents on ac- 
count of the treatment which instructors of youth 
were accustomed to receive at their hands. Orbilius 
reached nearly his 100th year, and for a long time be- 
fore his death had completely lost his memory. A 
statue was erected to him at Beneventum. He left a 
son, named also Orbilius, who, like himself, was an in- 
structor. (Sweton., de Illustr. Gramm., 9.—Horat., 
Epist., 2, 1, 71.) 

Orcapss, islands to the north of Britain, answering 
to the modern Orkney and Shetland isles.. They are 
supposed to have been first discovered by the fleet of 
Germanicus when driven in this direction by a storm. 
Agricola afterward made the Romans better acquaint- 
ed with their existence as islands, separate from the 
mainland of Britain, when he circumnavigated the 
northern coast of that country. Mela (3, 6), following 
the oldest accounts, makes the number of these islands 
to be thirty, and this statement is received by subse- 
quent writers, with the exception of Pliny (4, 16), | 
who gives forty as the amount, provided the reading 
be correct. Orosius, in a later age, would seem to 
have had more recent. information on this point, since 
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he states the number at thirty-three, of which twenty, 
according to him, were inhabited, and the remaining 
thirteen deserted. —The Orkneys at the present day are 
still called Orcades by the French. They are separa- 
ted from the northern extremity of Scotland by the 
Pentland Straits or Frith, in which the sea is so bois- 
terous that the serf upon the rocks spreads a fine rain 
to a league’s distance within the land: no wind, how- 
eyer strong, will enable the mariner to stem the cur- 
rent in this place. The group consists of 67 islands 
and islets, 27 of which are inhabited. . Red sand- 
stone is the prevailing rock. The soil of some of the 
islands is of inferior quality, but that of others is ex- 
cellent. The Shetland or Zetland islands are eighty- 
six in number, of which forty are inhabited. ‘They 
contain granite and rocks of igneous origin, with red 
- sandstone; their vegetation is poorer than that of the 
Orkneys, and their soil for the most part is marshy. 
(Malte-Brun, vol. 8, p. 684.) 

OrcnomEnus, I. a celebrated city of Beotia, near 
the Cephissus, and to the northwest of the Lake Co- 
pais. It was the second city of the land, and at one 
time even rivalled Thebes itself in wealth, power, and 
importance. Its first inhabitants are said to have been 
the Phlegyw, a lawless race, who regarded neither 
gods nor men, but laid the whole country under con- 
tribution by their frequent and daring robberies. 
(Hom., Hymn. Apoll., 278.— Schol. in Apollon. 
Rhod., 1, 735.—Hom., Il., 13, 302.—Pausan., 9, 36.) 
Pausanias, however, reports that.a city named An- 
dreis existed before the time of Phlegyas, who is said 
to have been a son of Mars. The Phlegye having 
been destroyed by the gods for their impiety, with the 
exception of a small remnant who fled into Phocis, 
were succeeded by the Minye (vid. Minyz), who are 
commonly looked upon as the real founders of Orchom- 
enus, which thence obtained the surname of ‘the 
_ Minyean.” (Od., 11, 283.—Pind., Ol., 14, 1.—Apoll. 

Rhod., 3, 1094.— Thucyd., 4, 36.) At this period 
Orchomenus became so renowned for its wealth and 
power that Homer represents it as vying with the most 
opulent cities in the world. (J/., 9, 381.) These 
riches are said to have been deposited in a building 
erected for that purpose by Minyas, and which Pau- 
. sanias describes as an astonishing work, and equally 

worthy of admiration with the walls of Tiryns or the 
pyramids of Egypt (9, 36). ‘Thebes was at that time 
inferior in power to the Minyean city, and in a war 
with Erginus, king of the latter, was compelled to be- 

come its tributary. (Strabo, 414.—Pausan., l. c.) 

As another proof of the wealth and civilization to 

which Orchdmenus had attained, it is mentioned that 

Eteocles, one of its early kings, was the first to erect 

and consecrate a temple to the Graces (Sérab., 1. c.— 

Pausan., 9, 35), whence Orchomenus is designated 

by Pindar (Pyth., 12, 45) as the city of the Graces. 

In a war waged against Hercules, its power, however, 

was greatly impaired, though at the period of the 

‘Trojan war it still retained its independence, since we 

find it mentioned by Homer as a separate principality, 
distinct from Beotia. (Jl., 2, 511.) It appears to 
have joined the Beeotian confederacy about sixty years 
after the siege of Troy (Strabo, 410), and Thucydides 
informs us in his time it was no longer termed the 

‘Minyean, but the Beeotian Orchomenus (4, 76.— 

Compare Herod., 8, 34). It was occupied by the 

Lacedemonians at the time they held the Cadmean 

citadel, but joined the Thebans after the battle of 

Leuctra. (Diod. Sic., 15,57.) The latter, however, 

being now in the height of their ascendancy, not long 
after made an expedition against Orchomenus, and, 
having seized upon the town, put to death the male 
inhabitants, and enslaved the women and children. 

~ (Diod. Sic., 15, 79.—Pausan., 9,15.) The pretext 
for this was an attempt on the part of some Or 

nian horsemen, 300. in number, to get possession of 
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Thebes, in conjunction with certaim exiles from the 
latter city. During the sacred war Orchomenus was 
twice in the possession of Onomarchus and the Pho- 
clans (Diod. Sic., 16, 33), but on peace being con- 
cluded it was given up by Philip to the, Thebans. 
(Demosth., de Pac., p. 62.—Phuil., 2, p. 69.) Orchom- 
enus was not restored to liberty and independence 
till the time of Cassander, when that prince rebuilt 
Thebes. (Pausan., 9, 3.) It is mentioned by Di- 

cwarchus as existing at this period. (Stat., Grac., 96. 

—Compare Plut., Vit. Syll.— Arrian, Exp. Al. 1, 

9.)—According to the accounts of modern ‘travellers, 

the ruins of Orchomenus are to be seen near the vil- 

lage of Scripow. Dodwell says, ‘This celebrated 
city still exhibits traces of its former strength, and 
some remains of its early magnificence. The Acropo- 
lis stands on a steep rock, rising close to the west of 

the lower town ; the Cephissus winds at its southern 
base.’ The walls, which extend from the plain to the 
summit of the hill, enclose an irregular triangle, the 
acuter angle of which terminates at the summit of the 
rock, which is crowned with a strong tower, the walls 
of which are regularly constructed. In the interior a 
large cistern is formed in the solid rock; ninety-one 
steps are cut in the rock, and lead up to the tower, 
the position of which is remarkably strong. It com- 
mands an extensive view over Phocis and Beotia, 
while the distant horizon is terminated by the mount- 
ains of Eubcea” (vol. 1, p. 229). At the eastern foot 
of the Acropolis the same antiquary observed some 
remains of the treasury of Minyas. ‘ The entrance 
is entire, though the earth, being raised above its an- 
cient level, conceals a considerable part of it, as only 
six. large blocks, which are of regular masonry, re- 
main above ground. ‘The whole building is of white 
marble, which must have been brought from a great 
distance, as the nearest quarries are those of Penteli- 
cus.” Mr. Dodwell found by approximation the -di- 
ameter of the building to have been upward of sixty- 
five feet, which shows it to have been far superior to 
the treasury at Mycene. ‘ The architecture of that 
portion which remains is composed of a single block, 
fifteen feet four inches in length, the breadth six feet 
three inches, the thickness three feet three inches, and 
it weighs at least twenty-four, tons” (vol. 1, p. 227). 
Sir W. Gell says, “It has been a dome, formed by 
approaching blocks, laid in horizontal courses, which 
do not diverge from a centre like the principle of an 
arch. ‘The interior of the building was in the form of 
a cone, or, rather, beehive. ‘There seem to be two 
other treasuries very near, but buried. Hence there is 
a steep ascent to the citadel, passing some huge blocks 
in the way.” In the monastery of Scrzpou are sev- 
eral inscriptions, with the name of the city written Er- 
chomenos. ‘This appears also in the coins of the city, 
where the epigraph is EPX. instead of OPX. In 
others of more recent date it is OPXOMENIQN. 
(Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 244, seqg.) With 
regard to the form Erchomenos, the remarks of Bast 
may be consulted. (Lettre Critique 4 Boissonade sur 
Anton. Lib., p. 123.-——Compare Miiller, Orchomenos 
und die Minyer, p. 129.) —II. A city. of Arcadia, 

some distance to the northwest of Mantinea. It was 
first situated on the summit of a hill, but was after- 

ward, as we learn from Pausanias, removed to the 

plain below. Tradition assigned its foundation to Or-. 
chomenus, the son of Lycaon (Pausan., 8, 3), and its 

antiquity is farther evinced by Homer s mention of it 

in the catalogue of ships. (ZL, 2, 605.) Orchome- 
nus sent 120 soldiers to Thermopyle (Herod., 7, 102) 
and.600 to Platea (9, 28). In the Peloponnesian 
war, this town, being in alliance with Sparta, was be- 
sieged and taken by the Argives and Athenians. 
(Thucyd., 5, 61.) Several years after that event it 
fell into the power of Cassander (Diod. Sic., 19, 63), 
but, having at length regained its ei dr 5 joined 
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the Achean league. Surprised again by Cleomenes, 
it was retaken by Antigonus Doson, who placed there 
a Macedonian garrison. After his death, however, it 
appears to have reverted to the Achwans. (Polyb., 2, 
46.—Id., 2, 54.—Id., 4, 6.—Strabo, 338.) The plain 
of Orchomenus was in a great measure occupied by a 
small lake, formed by the rain-water which descended 
from the surrounding hills’: one of these, situated 
over against the town, was named Trachys. The 
modern village of Kalpakz is’ built on the ruins of Or- 
chomenus. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 306, 
seqq.)—III. A city of Thessaly, on the confines of 
Macedonia. (Schol. in Apoll. Rhod., 2, 1186.—Van 
Staveren, ad Hygin., fab., 1.— Miller, Orchomenos 
und die Minyer, p. 249.)—IV. A city of Pontus, ac- 
cording to the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (2, 
1186). Consult the remarks of Muller (Orchomenos, 
&c., p. 288). 
Orocus, the god of the lower world, in the old Latin 
religion, corresponding to the Hades or Pluto of the 
Greeks. Verrius says that the ancients pronounced 
Orcus as if written Uragus, or, rather, Urgus, whence 
it would signify the Driver (from urgeo), answering to 
the Hades-Agesilaus of the Greeks. ‘This etymology, 
however, is very doubtful. (Festus, s.v.—Keighiley’s 
Mythology, p. 527.) 
Orpovices, a people of Britain, occupying what 
would correspond at the present day to the northern 
portion of Wules, together with the isle of Anglesey. 
(Tacit., Hist., 12, 33.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2, pt. 
2, p. 187.) It was probably owing to the nature of 
their country, and to the vicinity of Deva, now Ches- 
ter, where a whole Roman legion was quartered, that 
the Romans had so few towns and stations among the 
Ordovices. Mediomanium was their capital, and was 
probably situated at Maywood or Meifad, in Mont- 
gomeryshire. (Mela, 3, 6—Plin., 4, 16.—Mannert, 
kges) 
OrxApes, nymphs of the mountains, so called from 
the Greek dpoc, “a mountain.” Another form of the 
name is Orestiades (’Opeoriddec). They generally at- 
tended upon Diana, and accompanied her in hunting. 
(Virg., Ain., 1, 504.—Ovid, Met., 8, 787.—Hom., I1., 
6, 420.) 
Orest#, a people of Epirus, situate apparently to 
the southeast of the Lynceste, and, like them, origi- 
nally independent of the Macedonian kings, though af- 
terward annexed to their dominions. At a later peri- 
od, having revolted under the protection of a Roman 
force, they were declared free on the conclusion of 
peace between Philip and the Romans. (Liv., 33, 34. 
—Id., 42, 38.) Their country was apparently of small 
extent, and contained but few towns. 
Orestia is named by Stephanus Byzantinus, who states 
it to have been the birthplace of Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus. Its foundation was ascribed by tradition to 
Orestes.. This is probably the same city called by 
Strabo (326) Argos Oresticum, built, as he affirms, by 
Orestes. Hierocles also (p. 641) recognises an Ar- 
gos in Macedonia. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 1, 
SOT) 
y Orestes, son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. 
On the assassination of Agamemnon, Orestes, then 

uite young, was saved from his father’s fate by his 
sister Electra, who had him removed to the court of 
their uncle Strophius, king of Phocis. There he form- 

ed an intimate friendship with Pylades, the son of 
Strophius, and with him concerted the means, which 
he successfully adopted, of avenging his father’s death, 
by slaying his mother and Adgisthus. (Vid. Clytem- 


nestra, and Augisthus.) After the murder of Clytem- 


nestra, the Furies drove’ Orestes into insanity ; and 
when the oracle at Delphi was consulted respecting 
the duration of his malady, an answer was given that 
Orestes would not be restored to a sane mind until 
he went to the Tauric Chersonese, and brought away 
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from that quarter the statue of Diana to Argos. It 
was the custom in Taurica to sacrifice all strangers to 
this goddess, and Orestes and Pylades, haying made 
the journey together, and having both been taken cap- 
tive, were brought as victims to the altar of Diana, 
Iphigenia, the sister of Orestes, who had been carried 
off by Diana from Aulis when on the point of being im- 
molated (Vid. Aulis, and Iphigenia), was the priestess 
of the goddess among the Tauri. Perceiving the stran- 
gers to be Greeks, she offered to spare the life of one 
of them, provided he would carry a letter from her to 
Greece. This occasioned a memorable contest of 
friendship between them, which should sacrifice him- 
self for the other, and it ended in Pylades’ yielding to 
Orestes, and agreeing to be the bearer of the letter. 
The letter was for Orestes, and a discovery was the 
consequence. Iphigenia, thereupon, on learning the 
object of their visit, contrived to aid them in carrying 
off the statue of Diana, and all three arrived safe in 
Greece. Orestes reigned many years in Mycena, and 
became the husband of Hermione, after having slain 
Neoptolemus. (Vid. Hermione,.and Pyrrhus I.)— 
Such is the ordinary form of the legend of Orestes. 
The tragic writers, of course, introduced many varia- 
tions. ‘Thus, it is said, that when the Furies of his 
mother persecuted him, he fled to Delphi, whose god 
had urged him to commit the deed, and thence went to 
Athens, where he was acquitted by the court of Are- 
opagus. (Aischyl., Ewmen.— Compare Miller, Fu- 
men.) — Orestes had by Hermione two sons, Tis- 
amenus and Penthilus, who were driven from their 
country by the Heraclide. (Apollod., 2, 8, 5.—Eu- 
rip., Orest.—Soph., Electr.—ischyl., Agam., &c.) 
OrxstEuM or OreEsTHéuM, called by Pausanias (8, 
3) Oresthasium, a town of Arcadia, southeast of Me- 
galopolis, in the district of Oresthis. Its ruins, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, were to be seen to the right of 
the road leading from Megalopolis to Tegexa (8, 44). 
Allusion is made to it by Euripides. (Orest., 1643. 
—FElectr., 1273.) It would seem from Thucydides 
and Herodotus to have been on the road from Sparta 


to Tegra. (Thucyd., 5, 64.—Herod., 9,11.) Ores- 
tes died here. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 347.) 
Orestia. Vid. Oreste. 


Orzsrias, the primitive name of Adrianopolis, in 
Thrace, and which the Byzantine authors frequently 
employ in speaking of that city. The name is de- 
rived from the circumstance of Orestes having purified 
himself on this’spot after the murder of his mother. 
Three rivers had here their confluence, the Hebrus, re- 
ceiving the Ardiscus or Arda on one side, and the 
Tonsus or Tonza on the other. (Vzd. Adrianopolis.) 

OrerTAnt, a people of Hispania Tarraconensis, whose 
territory is supposed to have corresponded to the east- 
ern part of Hstremadura, the middle section of La 
Mancha, the eastern extremity of Jaen, and the north- 
ern extremity of Grenada. (Liv., 21, 11.—Id., 35, 
7.—Plin., 3, 3—Polyb., 10, 38.—Id., 11, 20.) 

Ortus (’Qpedc), an ancient city of Eubcea, in the 
northeastern part of the island, founded, as was said, by 
an Athenian colony. It was situate in the district of 
Ellopia. (Strabo, 445.) Scymnus of Chios, however, 
ascribes a Thessalian origin to the place. Its primi- 
tive name was Histiea, and it retained this appella- 
tion until, having endeavoured to shake off the galling 
yoke of Athens, after the close of the Persian war, it 
met with a cruel punishment at the hands of that pow- 
er. The inhabitants were expelled, and Athenian col- 
onists were sent to occupy the lands which they had 
evacuated. (Thucyd., 1, 115.) Strabo, on the au- 
thority of Theopompus, informs us, that the Histizans 
withdrew on this occasion to Macedonia (J. c.). From 
henceforth we find the name of the place changed to 
Oreus, which at first was that of a small place depend- 
ant on Histiza, at the foot of Mount Telethrius, and 
near the spot called Dry the banks of the riv- 
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er Callas. Thucydides first notices Oreus at the close 
of his history, as the last place retained by the Athe- 
nians in Eubeea (8, 95). From Xenophon we learn, 
that, having been subsequently occupied by the Lace- 
demonians, who had expelled Neogenes the tyrant, it 
revolted from them previous to the battle of Leuctra. 
(Hist. Gr., 5, 4, 57.) After that period we find His- 
tiga, or Oreus, governed by another tyrant named Phil- 
istides, who, as Demosthenes asserts, wag secretly sup- 
ported and befriended by Philip of Macedon (Phil., 3, 
p- 125): he was afterward defeated and slain by the 
Athenians and Chalcidians. (Steph. Byz.,s.v.) Aius- 
chines, on the other hand, cites a decree of Oreus, to 
prove that Demosthenes had been bribed by the citi- 
zens of that town. (Aisch. in Cies., p. 68.)—In the 
second Punic war, Oreus, when besieged by Attalus 
and Sulpicius, a Roman general, was betrayed into 
their hands by Plator, who had been intrusted by Phil- 
ip with the command of the place. (Liv., 28, 6.) It 
must have been restored, however, to that monarch on 
peace being concluded ; for, in the Macedonian war, 
we find it sustaining another obstinate siege against 
the same enemies, when it was taken by assault. (Liv., 
31, 46.—Polyd., 11, 6.—Id., 18, 28.) This city no 
longer existed in Pliny’s time (4,12). Its ruins are 
still to be seen near the coast, opposite to Cape Volo 
of Thessaly. 
Oreerorix, a nobleman of the Helvetii, the most 
conspicuous for rank and riches of any of his country- 
men. He attempted to possess himself of the chief 
power in his native state, and was, in consequence, 
summoned to trial: His retainers, however, assembled 
in great numbers, and prevented the case from being 
heard. He died not long after, having fallen, as was 
supposed, by his own hands. (Ces., B. G., 1, 2, 
#¢99.) et ; 
Orrmasius, an eminent physician, and the intimate 
friend of the Emperor Julian, was born at Sardis, in 
Lydia, according to Suidas and Philostorgius (Hist. 
Ecclés., 7, 15), or, rather, according to Eunapius (De 
Vitis Philosoph. et Sophist.), who was his contempo- 
rary, at Pergamus, a celebrated city of Mysia, and the 
birthplace of Galen. After enjoying the advantages of 
a good education, he became a pupil of Zeno, an able 
. physician of Cyprus, to whom the Emperor Julian ad- 
dressed a letter, still extant. (Epist., 47.) Oribasius 
soon became so famous in the practice of his profession, 
as to induce Julian, upon being raised to the rank of 
Cesar, to take him with him into Gaul as his physician, 
A.D. 355. Julian always held him in high esteem ; 
and, indeed, he owed him a debt of gratitude, if, as 
Bunapius asserts, Oribasius aided in procuring for him 
the empire. How this was effected by Oribasius, the 
writer just mentioned does not state, and history is si- 
lent on the subject. It is this circumstance which has 
led Boissonade, the last editor of Eunapius, to doubt 
the accuracy of the meaning commonly attached to 
the words of this writer. He asks whether the pas- 
sage in question, ‘O dé rocotrov émheovéxtet Taic GA- 
Aate dpetaic, ote Kai BaciAéa Tov lovAravoy aré- 
devge, may not in fact mean that Oribasius had in- 


- companied the empero 
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into disgrace through the envy of his enemies, had all 
his estate confiscated, and was banished by Valentinian 
and Valens. He supported his misfortunes with for- 
titude, and by his medical talents gained so much love 
and reverence, that the barbarians (as they were called) 
to whom he had come began almost to adore him as a 
god, At last the emperors, feeling the loss of his pro-» 
fessional skill, recalled him from banishment, restored 
his confiscated fortune, and loaded him with honours. 
He was still alive when Eunapitis, who was his inti- 
mate friend, wrote his account of his life, which is 
placed by, Lardner about the year 400; and as this 
was more than 50 years after his attending Julian in 
Gaul, he must have lived to a good old age. There 
are in the Greek Anthology two epigrams written in 
honour of him.—Oribasius composed, by order of the 
Emperor Julian, an abridgment of the works of Galen, 
under the title of Moayyarela iarpuh (““ Treatise on 
Medicine’), in four books, a compilation entirely lost. 
He afterward, at the-instance of the same monarch, 
made a collection of extracts from the writings of pre- 
vious physicians ; these he arranged in methodical or- 
der, and distributed into seventy books, as the title of 
the compilation indicates, ‘H6dounxovrabibAoc. (Pho- 
tius, cod., 217.) _Suidas, however, says that it con- 
sisted of seventy-two. Of this large work we possess 
rather more than one third part, namely, books, 1-15, 
24, 25, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50. Dietz states, 
in the preface to his unedited ‘“ Scholia in Hippocra- 
tem et Galenum” (Regim: Pruss., 1834, 2 vols. 8vo), 
that he discovered two more books that had been over- 
looked by Mai, but does not specify which they are. 
These he intended to insert in their proper places in 
the new edition of Oribasius which he was preparing 
for the press at the time of his death. Among these 
are books 43d to 47th inclusive, which treat of various 
matters connected with surgery, and are taken from 
the works of Galen, Heliodorus, Archigenes, Asclepi- 
ades, and other ancient writers on medicine. Oriba- 
sius subsequently made an abridgment of this great 
work, which he entitled Zdvowcc, in nine books. Al- 
though these two works are merely compilations, they 
are, notwithstanding, important for the history of the 
healing art; besides, the paraphrases of Oribasius 
serve frequently to explain passages in the originals 
which would be otherwise difficult to understand. 
Oribasius finally composed a treatise on Simples (Kv- 
topiorta), in four books. A commentary on the Aph- 
orisms of Hippocrates, which exists merely in a Latin 
translation, has been erroneously ascribed to him; it 
is the work of a Christian writer, who, in order to 


make the production pass for an ancient one, feigned - 


that it had been composed by order of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes. '(Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 10.—Scholl, 
Mist. Lit. Gr., vol. 7, p. 248, segg.)—‘ Oribasius,”’ 
observes Mr. Adams, “is the first medical writer of 
celebrity after Galen, from whom he borrows so freely 
that he has been called the Ape of Galen. But, 
although this appellation might indicate that he is a 
servile copyist from his prototype, his work contains 
many curious things, which are either original or de- 
rived from some other source of information, which is 
now lost. He describes minutely the mode of letting 
blood by scarification, which, as described by him, is 
an operation that does not appear to have been prac- 
tised by his predecessors. He is also particularly full 
and gives from Herodotus an 
account of the manner of practising with most advan- 
tage the bath of oil. This appears to have been a 
very powerful remedy, which has now been laid te 
for ng uther reason than the expense attending it. No 
ancient writer on the Materia Medica has given so 
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circumstantial an account of the mode of administer- 


ing hellebore as he has done in the 8th book. Inthe 
ee ‘95th books of the Collectanea, he gives a 
| complete treatise on anatomy, which, although mostly 
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copied from Galen, is highly valuable from its accu- 
racy and precision, As Dr. Freind remarks, he has 
given a correct account of the salivary glands, which 
appear to have been overlooked by Galen; at least no 
description of them is to be found in such anatomical 
works of his as have come down to us. His method 
of treating epilepsy is also deserving of attention, as 
it appears to be a rational one, and yet is not clearly 
recommended by any other ancient authority. It con- 
sists in first abstracting blood several times, then ad- 
iinistering drastic purgatives, such as colocynth, scam- 
mony, and black or white hellebore, applying cupping 
instruments to the occiput, and afterward sinapisms 
and other stimulants. In confirmation of the benefi- 
cial effects of hellebore in epilepsy, I would refer the 
reader to a case related by Aulus Gellius (17, 15). 
As a professed copyist from Galen, Oribasius may be 
safely consulted for a correct exposition of his doc- 
trines.”—We have no complete edition of Oribasius. 
The 40th chapter of the first book of the Hebdomekon- 
taliblos, treating of waters, and the first six chapters 
of the fifth book, were edited by Riccius, Roma, 1548, 
Ato. The first two books were edited by Gruner, 
Jena, 1784, 4to. The 24th and 25th books, treating 
of anatomy, &c., were edited by Dundas, Lugd. Bat., 
1735, 4to. The 46th and 47th books, treating of frac- 
tures, &c., as well as the fragments of the books re- 
specting bandages and dressings, are contained in the 
collection of Cocchi. There remain unedited from 
the 3d to the 15th books, and from the 43d to the 45th 
inclusive ; and there remain to be discovered from the 
16th to the 23d, and from the 26th to the 42d, inclu- 
sive. Latin translations, however, have been printed 
of some of the books that are yet unpublished in the 
Greek text.—The text of the Abridgment has never 
been printed. A Latin translation by Rasarius ap- 
peared at Venice, 1553, Svo, and at Paris, 1554, 
12mo.—The treatise on Simples, translated into Latin, 
appeared at the end of Sichard’s edition of Ccelius Au- 
relianus, Basle, 1559, fol. Another translation by 
Rasarius is contained in the Basle edition of the works 
of Oribasius.—The Commentary on the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates was published at Paris by Winter (Quin- 
terius), 1533, 8vo, and reprinted at Basle in 1535, at 
‘Rome in 1553, and at Padua in 1558, in8vo. (Scholl, 
Mist. Lit. Gr., vol. '7, p. 250, seqq.) 
Oricum or Oricus, a port of Illyricum, at the head 
of a bay, the outer side of which is formed by the 
Acroceraunian promontory. Scylax (p. 10) and other 
early writers place it in Illyria, while Ptolemy enu- 
merates it among the cities of Epirus. Herodotus (9, 
94) speaks of it as a port not far from Apollonia and the’ 
mouth of the Aoiis. It was known also to Hecate- 
us and Apollodorus (ap. Steph. Byz., s. v. ’Qptxdc). 
Scymnus of Chios appears to be the only writer who 
gives any account of its foundation ; he ascribes it to 
the Eubceans after their return from Troy. These are 
the same people with the Abantes (y. 440). Apollo- 
nius speaks of the arrival of a party of Colchians in 
this port (4, 1216), whence Pliny calls it a colony of 
‘that people (3, 23). Oricum, however, is much more 
known in history as a haven frequented by the Ro- 
mans in their communication with Greece, being very 
conveniently situated for that purpose from its proxim- 
ity to Hydruntum and Brundisium. During the sec- 
ond Punic war, this town was taken by Philip, king 
of Macedonia, but was afterward recovered by the 
pretor Valerius Lavinus, who surprised the enemy in 
his camp before Apollonia during the night, and put 
‘him to the rout. Philip having retired into Macedon, 
‘the Roman general established winter-quarters at Ori- 
‘cum. (Livy, 24, 40.) It was from this place that 
Paulus A5milius sailed back to Italy, after having so 
happily terminated the Macedonian war. We find it 
‘subsequently oceupied by Cesar, soon after his landing 
ee oe (Bell. Civ. 3/11) - Horace, Proper- 
; 934 , 
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tius, and Lucan also speak of Oricum as a well-known 
port in their time. (Horat., Od., 3; 7.—Propert., 1, 
8.—Lucan., 3, 187.) Philostratus says the town of 
Oricus was restored by Herodes Atticus, together with 
many other Greek cities. It would seem from Virgil 
that it was famous for its turpentine. (¥n., 10, 136.) 
Nicander alludes to its boxwood. (Ther., v. 516.) 
No traveller appears to have investigated the remains 
of Oricum; but it would seem, from modern maps, that 
the name of Ericho is still attached to the spot on 
which the town must have stood. (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 7, p. 407.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 62, 
seqq.) 

Oricines (’Qpvyévyc), commonly called, by Eng- 
lish writers, Origen, a celebrated father of the church, 
who flourished in the latter part of the second, and 
during the first half of the third, century. He was a 
native of Alexandrea, where he chiefly resided. Ori- 
gen was distinguished not more for his learning than 
for his piety and eloquence ; and his indefatigable ap- 
plication to study procured for him the surname of 
Adamantius (’Adaydytios), i. e., ‘Man of adamant.” 
Porphyry supposes him to be of heathen parentage, 
and educated in the heathen faith; but Eusebius, who 
wrote his life, has shown conclusively that his parents 
were Christians, and took the greatest possible care of 
his early religious instruction. His father Leonidas 
having been put to death during the persecution in the 
reign of Severus, Origen, who was then not quite 
seventeen years of age, was with difficulty restrained 
by the care of his mother from offering himself also 
for martyrdom. He sent a letter to his father in pris- 
on, containing this sentence: ‘Take heed,, father, 
that you do not change your mind for our sake.” After 
his father’s death, Origen was supported for a short 
time by a rich lady of Alexandrea, but he soon became 
able to support himself and the rest of the family (he 
was the eldest of seven children), by teaching gram- 
mar. At the age of eighteen, Demetrius, bishop of Al- 
exandrea, put him at the head of the catechetical school 
in that city, to the duties of which he nagie himself en- 
tirely and with great success. Renouncing his gram- 
matical pursuits, he sold all his books connected with 
profane learning to an individual, who agreed, in return, 
to supply him with four oboli a day, and he made this 
scanty pittance suffice for all his wants. We are not 
told how long this payment was continued.. His man- 
ner of life was now marked by the very extremity of 


self-denial; he drank no wine, ate little food, went bare- 


foot even in winter, contented himself with a single 
arment, and took on the ground the little repose 
which he could not refuse to nature. So great was 
the interest excited by his discourses, that the phi- 
losophers, the learned, the very pagans themselves, 
flocked to hear him. During all this time Origen 
signalized his zeal for the true faith by visiting the 
confessors in prison, accompanying them into the 
judgment-hall, going with them to the place of execu- 
tion, and giving them, when about to die, the kiss of 
peace. Conduct such as this, together with the fact 
of his having made many conversions, naturally ex- 
posed him to danger, and he was at last compelled 
constantly to change his place of abode in order to es- 
cape the persecution of the pagans, — His retreats 
were frequently discovered, and he was more: than 
once dragged through the streets of the capital, and 
put to the torture. His firmness, however, never for- 
sook him.—Being a young man, and obliged, in the 
exercise of his office as catechist, to be frequently in 
the company of those whose presence might excite 
-other thoughts than such as ought ever to be connect- 
ed with his sacred functions, Origen, in order to avoid 
all temptation, took the words of Holy Writ (Matt., 
19, 12) in their most literal acceptation, and resorted 
to physical means as a preventive. Though he strove 
to keep this rash act a secret, yet Demetrius 
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eventually became acquainted with it. Surprised at 
the hardihood of the deed, and yet forced to respect 
such ardent and devoted piety in so young a man, he 
encouraged him to persevere. Origen himself was 
subsequently convinced of his error, and confuted in 
his writings the literal interpretation of a text which 
had led him to this extreme.—After a visit to Rome, 
where Zephirinus was then bishop, Origen turned his 
attention to the acquiring of the Hebrew tongue, a 
thing very unusual at that time (Hieron., de Vir. Il- 
lustr., c. 56) ; but his knowledge of the language was 
never very great. About the year 212, his preaching 
reclaimed from the Valentinian heresy a wealthy per- 
son of the name of Ambrose, who afterward assisted 
him materially in the publication of his Commentaries 
on the Scriptures. His reputation kept continually in- 
creasing, and he became eminent not merely as an in- 
structer in religion, but also in philosophy and human 
sciences. » The governor of Arabia,-having heard won- 
derful accounts of his abilities, requested Demetrius 
and the patriarch of Egypt to send Origen to him, 
that they might converse together on literature and 
the sciences, The voyage was made, and, when the 
curiosity of the ruler was gratified, Origen returned to 
his native capital. This city, however, he soon after 
quitted, and fled to Cesarea to avoid the cruelties ex- 
ercised upon the Alexandreans by the odious Caracal- 
la, At Cewsarea he gave public lectures, and, though 
not yet a priest, was invited by the bishops in this 
quarter to expound the scriptures in the assemblies of 
the faithful. Demetrius took offence at this, and Ori- 
gen, at his earnest request, returned to the capital of 
Egypt and resumed his former functions. About this 
time the Emperor Alexander Severus had stopped for 
a while at Antioch, to expedite the preparations for 
war against the Persians; and the Empress Mammea, 
who accompanied her son, sent letters and an escort 
to Origen, inviting him to Antioch. The opportunity 
was eagerly embraced, and Origen unfolded to his il- 
lustrious hearer the hopes and the promises of the gos- 
pel. Ata later period also he had a correspondence 
with the Emperor Philip and his wife Severa. On his 
return once more to Alexandrea, he directed his atten- 
tion=to the writing of commentaries on the Old and 
- New Testaments, at the instance principally of Am- 
brose, whom he had both instructed in the sciences, 
and, as we have already observed, reclaimed from his 
heretical opinions. This disciple, well known in Alex- 
andrea by the fame of his riches, liberally supplied his 
former master with all the means requisite for pursuing 
his studies. Origen had around him several secreta- 
ries, to whom he dictated notes, and seven others to 
arrange these notes in order: the former were called 
notaru, the latter librarii. Other copyists were em- 
ployed in transcribing works. Origen commented first 
on the Gospel of St. John, then on Genesis, the first 
twenty-five Psalms, and the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah. Obliged at this period to undertake a journey 
to Athens, for the purpose of succouring the churches 
of Achaia, he again visited Czsarea on his way, where 
the bishop of this church and the bishop of Jerusa- 
lem ordained him priest. He was at this time forty- 
five years of a - emetrius vehemently disapproved 
of this ordination, and made known the act committed 
by Origen on his own person, and which he had thus 
far kept secret. According to him, Origen could not 
be admitted to sacred orders, and he insisted that this 
point of ancient discipline could not be abandoned by 
the church. An assembly was convened, and Origen 
received orders to leave Alexandrea, whither he had re- 
turned. Ina second assembly or council, Demetrius 
pronounced sentence of deposition against him, and 
excommunicated him for the errors which he had prop- 


agated in his writings. These errors were principally 


contained in his Treatise on First Principles, and one 
of the most prominent is said to have been the opin- 
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ion maintained by him in favour of the finite punish- 
ment of the wicked, the doctrine of the modern Uni- 
versalists. It must be observed, however, in behalf 
of Origen, that we are not fully competent, at the 
present day, to pronounce an opinion on this subject, 
or to determine whether he actually inclined towards 
this particular heresy. We no longer possess the 
Greek text of this work of his, and only know it 
through the medium of a very free, and, to all appear- 
ances, very unfaithful translation, executed by Rufi- 
nus. For some curious remarks on this head, the 
reader is referred to Bayle (Dict., vol. 8, p. 44, seqq., 
ed. Lond., 1739). Origen retired, after this ecclesi- 
astical sentence, to the city of Czsarea, where, at the 
instance of the bishops in this quarter, he once more 
undertook to expound in public the Sacred Writings. 
Hearers came from far and near, and among them Fir- 
milianus, one of the most illustrious bishops of Cappa- 
docia. The most eminent of the disciples of Origen 
was undoubtedly St- Gregory Thaumaturgus, and in 
the discourse pronounced by this grateful follower in 
honour of his master, we see what was the method 
pursued by Origen, and by what degrees he conducted 
his pupils to the science of sciences. The persecu- 
tion under Maximin compelled Origen to flee from 
Palestine, and he took refuge with Firmilianus, who 
concealed him for the space of two years in the house 
of a pious widow. In this abode he discovered a 
large number of volumes, which Symmachus, the 
translator of Scripture, had left as an heritage to the fe- 
male with whom Origen was residing, and he was thus 
enabled to devote himself to profitable study, and com- 
pare together the different versions of the sacred vol- 
ume. Ambrose, the disciple and generous friend of 
Origen, having been arrested, the latter addressed to 
him, from his place of retreat, an H'xhortation to mar- 
tyrdom. ‘This production not only urges the motives 
which ought to animate to unshaken constancy the 
confessors of the faith, but also unfolds the rules of 
conduct and the principles of Christian philosophy to 
which they ought to adhere. The persecution having 
ceased on the death of Maximin, Origen retumed to 
Alexandrea, and ceased not to occupy himself with 
what had so long been the subject of his labours, the 
famous Hexapla. This great work was completed at 
Tyre, but in what year is’not precisely known. At 
the age of sixty Origen consented that his Homilies 
or familiar sermons should be published : these had 
been taken down during delivery by mnotariz, and, 
though many had been lost, it is said that by this 
means more than a thousand of his discourses were 
preserved. As he was consulted from all quarters, his 
correspondence became very voluminous: more than 
a hundred of these letters were preserved by Euse- 
bius, and, among the number, two in particular, one 
addressed to the Emperor Philip, and the other to his 
consort Severa. Origen wrote also to Fabian and oth- 
er bishops, to repel imputations that had been cast 
upon his faith. After a long and honourable life, to- 
wards the close of which he wrote his famous work 
against Celsus, he suffered martyrdom, according to 
some accounts, in the Decian persecution ; but, ac- 


cording to the more correct and general opinion, he © 


died a natural death at Tyre, A.D. 254. His suffer- 
ings, however, during the last-mentioned persecution 
were dreadfully severe (Euseb., Hist. Eccles., 6, 39. 
—Niceph., 5, 32), and this, perhaps, has led to the er- 
ror of supposing that they terminated his existence. 
Origen, says Epiphanius (De Pond. et Mens.), “ suf- 
fered very much, yet he did not arrive at the end to 
which a martyrdom leads.”— Origen is undor btedly one 
of the most remarkable men among the Christian wri- 
ters. His talents, eloquence, and learning have been 
celebrated, not only by Christian writers, but by hea- 
then philosophers, including Porphyry himself. Jerome 
calls him ‘‘a man of immortal genius, who understood 
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logic, geometry, arithmetic, music, grammar, rhetoric, 
and all the sects of the philosophers ; so that he was 
resorted to. by many students of secular literature, 
whom he received chiefly that he might embrace the 
opportunity of instructing therm in the faith of Christ” 
(de Vir. Illustr., c. 54). Elsewhere he calls him the 
greatest teacher since the Apostles. We find this 
same Jerome, however, at a later period of his life, vi- 
olently attacking Origen, and approving of the perse- 
cution of his followers.. Sulpicius Severus says, that 
in reading Origen’s works he saw many things that 
pleased him, but many also in which he (Origen) was 
undoubtedly mistaken. He wonders how one and the 
same man could be so different from himself; and 
adds, ‘‘ where he is right, he has not an equal since 
the Apostles ; where he is in the wrong, no man has 
erred more shamefully.” (Dzalog., 1, 3.) All agree 
that he was a man of an active and powerful mind, 
and of fervent piety ; fond of investigating truth, and 
free from all mean prejudices, of the most profound 
learning, and the most untiring industry. His whole 
life was occupied in writing, teaching, and especially 
in explaining the Scriptures. No man, certainly none 
in ancient times, did more to settle the true text of 
the sacred writings, and to spread them among the 
people ; and yet few, perhaps, have introduced more 
dangerous principles into their interpretation. For, 
whether from a defect in judgment or from a fault in 
his education, he applied to the Scriptures the allegorical 
method which the Platonists used in interpreting the 
heathen mythology. He says himself, ‘‘that the source 
of many evils lies in adhering to the carnal or exter- 
nal part of Scripture. Those who do so shall not at- 
tain the kingdom of God. Let us therefore seek af- 
ter the spirit and the substantial fruit of the word, 
which are hidden and mysterious.” And, again, ‘the 
Scriptures are of little use to those who understand 
them as they are written.”—In the fourth century, the 
writings of Origen led to violent controversies in the 
Church. Epiphanius, in a letter preserved by Jerome, 
enumerates. eight erroneous opinions as contained in 
his works. He is charged with holding heretical no- 
tions concerning the Son and the Holy Spirit ; with 
maintaining that the human soul is not created with 
the body, but has a previous existence ; that in the 
resurrection the body will not have the same members 
as before ; and that future punishments will not be 
eternal, but that both fallen angels and wicked men 
will be restored, at some distant period, to the favour 
of God. (Heron. adv. Ruf., lib. 2, vol. 4, p. 403.) 
These opinions were not generally held by his follow- 
ers, who maintained that the passages from which they 
had been drawn had been interpolated in his writings 
by heretics. In 401, Theophilus, bishop of Alexan- 
drea, held a synod, in which Origen and his followers 
were condemned, and the reading of his works was 
prohibited ; and the monks, most of whom were Ori- 
genists, were driven out of Alexandrea. His opin- 
ions were again condemned by the second general 
council of Constantinople, in A.D. 553.—We will 


now proceed to give a more particular account of the 
several works of this father, as far as they have come 


down to us, or are known from the statements of othe: 
writers. 1. Iept ’Apydv (“ On First Principles”). 
This work was divided into four books; but we pos- 
sess only a short notice of it in the Myriobiblon of 


; _ Photius (cod., 8), an extract in Eusebius (contra Mar- 


cell. Ancyran., lib. 1), and some fragments in the Phi- 
localia, Rufinus made a Latin translation of the work 
in the fourth century, which has reached us; but he 
has, by his own confession, added so much to Origen’s 
work, that it cannot be taken as a fair exhibition of his 
opinions. In the first book, Origen treats of God : 
he explains in it also his views with regard to the 
Trinity, which are in accordance with the principles 


of the Platonic school ; and it is in pe particularly that 
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he deviates from the path pointed out by the church, 
though it must be confessed that she had not yet ex- 
pressed herself as clearly in relation to this fundamen- 
tal doctrine, as she subsequently did at the Council of 
Nice. In this same book Origen starts the strange 
idea, that the stars are animated bodies. In the sec- 
ond book he discusses the origin of the world, which, 
like the Platonists, he regards as having been created 
from all eternity ; the incarnation of the Son of God ; 
the nature of the soul, which he assigns also to the 
brute creation ; the resurrection of the dead, and eter- 
nal life. The third book treats of Free Agency ; 
Demons or Evil Spirits, and the various ways in which 
men are tempted by them. ‘The fourth book is devo- 
ted to the Interpretation of the Bible.—2. ®cAoco@od- 
peva (‘* Doctrines of the Philosophers’). This is 
properly the first book of a work entitled Kara macov 
aipéoewy éheyyog (‘ Refutation of all sects’), and 
consisting of two books. In it Origen briefly explains 
the doctrines of the different Greek schools of philos« 
ophy, and the second book was devoted to their refu- 
tation. There is some doubt, however, whether Ori- 
gen was actually the author of it—3. Commentaries 
on the Old and New Testaments, the greater part of 
which, however, is now lost. In thesé Commentaries 
Origen gave full scope to his learning and imagination, 
in what appeared to him to be the historical, literal, 
mystical, and moral sense of the Bible. His grand 
fault, as we have already remarked, is that of allego- 
rizing the Scriptures too much; and this method of 
interpretation he adopted from the Alexandrine philos- 
ophers, in the hope of establishing a union between 
heathen philosophy and Christian doctrine. His fun- 
damental canon of criticism was, that, wherever the 
literal sense of Scripture was not obvious or not 
clearly consistent with his peculiar. tenets, the words 
were to be understood in a spiritual and mystical 
sense; a rule by which he could easily incorporate 
any fancies, whether original or borrowed, with the 
Christian creed.—4. Scholia,‘or short notes explana- 
tory of difficult passages of Scripture. Of these some 
extracts only are preserved in the collection made by 
Gregory Nazianzen and Basil the Great, entitled Phi- 
locaha.—5. Homilies, or familiar sermons, in which he 
addressed himself to the capacities of the people.—6. 
Hexapla (‘EfavAa), The great use which had been 
made by the Jews of the Septuagint, previously to 
their rejection of it, and the constant use of it by the 
Christians, naturally caused a multiplication of cop- 
ies ; in which, besides the alterations designedly 
made by the Jews, numerous errors became intro- 
duced, in the course of time, from the negligence or 
‘inaccuracy of transcribers, and from glosses or mar- 
ginal notes, which had been added for the explana- 
tion of difficult words, being suffered to creep into 
the text. In order to remedy this growing evil, Ori- 
gen, in the early part of the third century, undertook 
the laborious task of collating the Greek text then in 
use with the original Hebrew, and with the other trans- 
lations then in existence, and from the whole to pro- 
| duce a new recension or revisal. ‘Twenty-eight years 
| were devoted to the preparation of this arduous task, 
|in the course of which he collected manuscripts from 
every possible quarter, aided by the pecuniary liberality 
of Ambrose. Origen commenced, as has already been 
stated, his labour at Caesarea, and, it appears, finished 
his Polyglott at Tyre, but in what year is not precise- 
ly known. This noble critical work is designated by 
various names among ancient writers; as Tetrapla, 
Hexapla, Octapla, and Enneapla. The Tetrapla con; 
tained the four Greek versions of Aquila, Symmachus, 
the Septuagint, and Theodotion, disposéd in four col- 
umns ; to these Origen added two columns more, con- 
taining the Hebrew text in its original characters, and 
also in Greek letters; these six columns, according 
to Epiphanius, formed the Hexapla. Having subse- 
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quently discovered two other Greek versions of some 
parts of the Scriptures, usually called the fifth and 
sixth, he added them to the preceding, ihserting them 
in their respective places, and thus composed the Oc- 
tapla, containing eight columns. A separate transla- 
tion of the Psalms, usually called the seventh version, 
being afterward added, the entire work has by some 
been termed the Enneapla, This last appellation, 
however, was never generally adopted.” But, as the 
two editions made by Origen generally bore the name 
of the Tetrapla and Hexapla, Grabe thinks that they 
were thus called, not from the number of the columns, 
but of the versions, which were six, the seventh con- 
taining the Psalms,only. Bauer, after Montfaucon, is 
of opinion that Origen edited only the Tetrapla and 
Hexapla ; and this appears to be the real fact.—The 
original Hebrew being regarded as ‘the basis of the 
whole work, the proximity of each translation to the 
text, in point of closeness and fidelity, determined its 
rank in the order of the columns; thus, Aquila’s ver- 
sion, being the most faithful, is placed next to the sa- 
cred text; that -of Symmachus occupies the fourth 
column; the Septuagint the fifth; and Theodotion’s 


the sixth. The other three anonymous translations, | 


not containing the entire books of the Old Testament, 
were placed in the last three columns of the Enneapla, 
according to the order of time in which they were dis- 
covered by Origen. In the Pentateuch, Origen com- 
pared the Samaritan text with the Hebrew as received 
by the Jews, and noted their differences. ‘To each of 
the translations inserted in his Hexapla was prefixed 
an account of the author; each had its separate pro- 


-legomena ; and the ample margins were filled with 


notes. A few fragments of these prolegomena and 
marginal annotations have been preserved, but nothing 
remains of his history of the Greek versions. Mont- 


faucon supposes that the Hexapla must have made} 


fifty large folio volumes. During nearly half a cen- 
tury this great work remained buried, as it were, in 
a corner of the city of Tyre, probably because the 
expense of procuring a copy exceeded the megns of 
any single individual. It would, no doubt, have per- 


‘ished there, had not Eusebius and Pamphilus restored 


_ it to the light, and placed it in the library of the lat- 


ler at Caesarea. It may be doubted whether a copy 
of the original work was ever made. St. Jerome saw 
i still at Caesarea, but as no writer makes mention 
of it after his time, it is probable that it perished in 


. 653 A:D., when Cezsarea was taken by the Arabi- 


themselves in 1618, Paris, 4to. 


ans.—To repair as much as possible the loss of the 
Hexapla of Origen, various scholars have occupied 
themselves, in modern times, with the care of restoring 
it. The first that undertook this task was Flaminio 
Nobili, in the notes to his edition of the Septuagint 
(Rome, 1587); and after him Drusius, in his Frag- 
menta veterum .interpretum (Arnh., 1622). With 
these materials, and with the aid of manuscripts, 
Montfaucon arranged his Hexapla Origenis, which 
were printed in 2 vols. folio, at Paris, in 1713, and 
were reprinted by Bahrdt, (Lips., 2 vols. 8vo, 1769). 
It is thought, however, that the learned Benedictin 


was not sufficiently well acquainted with Hebrew, and | : 


that he was deficient in critical acumen.—7. The last - 
‘hee 


work of Origen’s deserving of mention is his Reply to 
Celsus. ‘This philosopher, a member of the Epicu- 
rean sect, had composed, under the Emperor Hadrian, 
a work against Christianity, replete with calumny and 
falsehood. (Vid. Celsus II.) At the instance of his 
friend Ambrose, Origen undertook to reply to it, and 
triumphantly sueceeded.—The best edition of Origen’s 
works is that’ of De la Rue, Paris, 1733-59, 4 vols. 
fol., reprinted by Oberthur, at Wurceburg, in 15 vols. 
8vo, 1780 and following years. The best edition’ of 


the commentaries separately is that of Huet, Rotom., 


1668, 2 vols. fol. The Scholia were published by 
6C 
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| tion, vol. 2, p. 172, segg.—Id. ibid., vol. 2, p. 742, 
—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 451, seqg.—Id. 
ibid, vol. 5, p. 223, seqg.— Biogr. Univ., vol. 32, p. 
71, seqq.—Montefalc., Prelim. in Hex. Orig.) 
Orion (’Qpiwv), a celebrated giant, was said by 
one legend to have been the son of Neptune and Eu- 
tyale. His father, according to this same account, 
gave him the power of wading through the depths of 
the sea, or, as others say, of walking on its surface. 
(Hesiod, ap. Schol. ad Nicandr., Ther., 15.) He 
married Side, whom Juno cast into Erebus for con- 
tending with her in beauty. (Apollod., 1, 4,3.) An- 
other and more common account makes Hyria, a town 
of Beeotia, to have been the birthplace of Orion, and the 


story of his origin is told as follows; As Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Mercury were one time taking a ramble upon 
earth, they came, late in the evening, to the house of a 
farmer named Hyrieus. Seeing the wayfarers, Hy- 
rieus, who was -standing at his door, invited them to 
enter, and pass the night in his humble abode. The 
gods accepted the kind invitation, and were hospitably 
entertained. Pleased with their host, they inquired if 
he had any wish which he desired to have gratified. 
Hyrieus ‘replied, that he: once had a wife whom he 
tenderly loved, and that he had sworn never to marry 
another. She was dead: he was childless: his yow 
was binding: and yet he was desirous of being a father. 
The gods took the hide of his only ox, which he, on 
discovering their true nature, had sacrificed in their 
honour; they buried it in the earth; and ten months 
afterward a boy came to-light, whom Hyrieus named 
Urion or Orion (a6 tov obpeiv.—Euphorion, ap. 
Schol. ad Il., 18, 1, 86.—Ovid, Fast., 5, 495, seqg.— 
Hygin., fab., 195.—Id., Poét. Astron., 2, 34.) This 
unseemly legend owes its origin to the name Orion, and 
was the invention of the Athenians. (Miiller, Or- - 
chom., p. 99.) In Hyginus, Hyrieus is Byrseus (from 
the hide, Bvpoa).—When Orion grew up, he went, 
according to this same account, to the island of Chios, 
where he became enamoured of Merope, the daughter 
of Ginopion, son of Bacchus and Ariadne. He sought 
her in marriage ; but, while wooing, seized a favour- 
able opportunity, and offered her violence. Her fa- 
ther, incensed at this conduct, and having made Orion 
drunk, blinded him, and cast him on the seashore. 
The blinded hero contrived to reach Lemnos, and 
came to the forge of Vulcan, who, taking pity on him, 
gave him Kedalion (Guardzan), one of his men, to be 
his guide to the abode of the Sun. Placing Kedaliom 
on his shoulder, Orion proceeded to the East; and 
there meeting the Sun-god, was restored to vision by 
his beams. Anxious for revenge on Ginopion, he re- 
turned to Chios: but the Chians, aware of his in- 
tention, concealed the object of his search under the 
ground, and Orion, unable to find him, returned to Crete. 
(Hesiod, l. ¢:-—Apollod.,. 1. c.—Hygin., 1. ¢.)—The 
death of Orion is variously related. As all the legends 
relating to him are evidently later than the time of 
Homer, none ventures to assign any other cause to it 
than the goddess Diana, whose wrath (though Homer 


|rather says the contrary) he drew on himself. Some 


said that he attempted to offer violence to the goddess 


self ; others to Opis, one of her Hypérborean maid- 
. and that Diana slew him with her, arrows ; others, 
again, that it was for presuming to challenge the god- 
dess at the discus. It was also said that, when he 
came to Crete, he boasted to Latona ‘and Diana that 
he was able to kill anything that would come from the 
earth. Indignant at his boast, they sent a scorpion, 
which stung him, and he died. It was said finally 
| that Diana loved Orion, and was even ab t to marry 
him. Her brother was highly displeasec and often 
chid her, but tono'purpose. At length, observing one. 
day Orion wading through the sea with his head just 
above the waters, he pointed it out to his sister, and 


(Horne’s Introduc- | maintained that she could not hit that black thing on 
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is earlier than Orzon, and the letter‘o itself has arisen 


cophr., 938.)—That part, of the legend, also, which re- 


-“fraught with harm to mariners.’’ 
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the sea. The archer-goddess discharged a shaft: the 
waves rolled the dead body of Orion to the land; and, 
bewailing her fatal error with many tears, Diana placed 
him among the stars.—The hero Orion is not mention- 
ed in the Iliad; but in the Odyssey (5, 121) we are 
told by Calypso, that rosy-fingered Aurora took him, 
and that Diana slew him with her gentle darts in Or- 
tygia. In another place his size and beauty are praised. 
(Od., 11, 309.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 461, seqq.) 
—The constellation of Orion, which represents a man 
of gigantic stature wielding a sword, is mentioned as 
early as the time of Homer and Hesiod (Jl., 17, 486. 
—Op. et D., 589, 615, 619.) Both poets, in alluding 
to it, use the expression ofévoc ’Qpiwvoc, ‘the strength 
of Orion” (i. e., the strong or powerful Orion), analo- 
gous to the Bin ‘HpaxAeln. We must connect, there- 
fore, with the idea of Orion, as represented on the ce- 
lestial planisphere, that of a powerful warrior, armed 
with his ‘golden sword,’? or, as Aratus expresses. it, 
fideo . . . kde meroba¢ (v. 588). So, too, the Ara- 
bic name for this constellation, namely, El-dschebbar, 
means the ‘‘Giant,” the ‘‘ Hero.”” According to Butt- 
mann, the form Oarion (Qapiwyv, Pind., Isth., 3, 67) 


from a peculiar mode of pronouncing the digamma, 
which is known to have had a sound resembling our 
wh or w. The name Fapiwy, therefore, will be de- 
rived from Fapye or Apne, and signify ‘a warrior.” 
Indeed, the English term Warrior is almost identical 
in form with the Greek ’Oapiwy, and the word. War 
connects itself as plainly with the root of Fap-n¢ or 
Mars. It is worthy of remark, too, that the constella- 
tion Orior was called by the Beotians Kavddwr, a de- 
rivative in all likelihood of Kavddoc, a name given to 
the god Mars. (Lycophr., 328:—Tzetz., ad loc.—Ly- 


lates to the ox’s hide, is explained by the same eminent 
scholar, on the supposition of some resemblance hay- 
ing been discovered, between the position of the stars 
in this constellation and the hide of an ox. Thus the 
four stars, a, 3, y, K, will indicate the four extremities 
or corners, and the feebler stars, which now form the 
head, will represent the neck. In the same way, the 
three brilliant stars in the middle may have suggested 
the idea of the three deities, Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Mercury. (Buttmann, Anmerk.—Ideler, Sternnamen, 
p- 331.)—The cosmical setting of Orion, which took 
place towards the end of autumn, was always ac- 
companied with rain and wind. Hence the south 
wind is called by Horace “the rapid companion of the 
setting Orion” (Od., 1, 28, 21), and Orion himself as 
(Epod., 15, 7.— 
Compare Od., 3, 27, 18.— Virg., Ain., 1, 535. — Id. 
ab., 4, 52.)—F rom the view which has here been taken 
of the origin of the name Orion, it will be seen at 
once how erroneous is the etymology assigned by Isi- 
dorus, when he says, ‘Orion dictus ab urina, id est 
ab inundatione aqguarum. Tempore enim hiemis obor- 
tus, mare et terras aquis et tempestatibus turbat.” 
(Otig., 2 


3,70.) There is also: another error here. It 
was not the rising, but the cosmical setting, of the 
constellation which brought stormy weather. (Ideler, 
Sternnamen, p. 219.) 

Ortruyta (four syllables), a daughter of Erechtheus, 
king of Athens, by Praxithea. She was carried off by 
Boreas, the god of the northern wind. (Vid. Boreas.) 

Ormenivum, a city of Thessaly, in the district of 
Magnesia, near the shores of the Sinus Pelasgicus, and 
southeast of Demetrias. It se by Homer, in } 
the catalogue of the ships,.as belonging to Eurypy- | 
lus. (J, 2, 734.) ing to Demetrius o . 
sis, it was the birthplace -heenix, the precep Bot 
Achilles. (Strabo, 438.—Eustath., ad Il., p. 762.) 
Strabo affirms, that in his time it was called Ormini- 


um; and that it contributed, with many of the neigh- 
_ bouring towns, to the rise and prosperity of the city of 
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Demetrias, from which it was distant only twenty- 
seven stadia. In Diodorus Siculus it is said that Cas- 
sandra had wished to remove the inhabitants of Or- 
chomenus and Dium to Thebes of Phthia, but was 
prevented by the arrival of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
As there was no Thessalian city named Orchomenus, 
it is very likely that we ought to read Ormenium in 
the passage here referred to (Diod. Sic., 4, 37.—Con- 
sult Wesseling, ad loc.). The modern Gorztza ap- 
pears to occupy the site of the ancient city. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 427.) 

Ornim, a city of Argolis, northwest of Nemea, 
and near the confines of the country. It was situate on 
or near a river of the same name. Pausanias reports, 
that this place was founded by Omeus, son of Erech- 
theus (2, 25). The Orneate were originally inde- 
pendent of Argos; but, in process of time, having 
been conquered by their more powerful neighbours, 
from Ionians they became Dorians, as Herodotus. in- 
forms us (8, 73). But we may observe that, accord- 
ing to Homer (Jizad, 2, 569, segg.), this place was 
held in subjection by the sovereigus of Mycene as 
early as the time of the Trojan war. Thucydides 
writes, that Ornee was destroyed by the Argives in 
the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war, after it 
had been abandoned by its inhabitants (6, 7). Strabo 
seems to acknowledge two towns of this name, as- 
signing one to Argolis, and the other to Corinthia or 
Sicyonia; but in regard to this fact he was probably 
mistaken. In his time Ornee was deserted. No 
modern traveller appears to have discovered the ruins 
of this ancient city; Fourmont, however, whose au- 
thority is very dubious, affirmed that the site was in 
his time still known by the name of Ornica. (Voy- 
age manuscript, cited by Pouqueville, vol. 5, p. 297. 
—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 283, seqq.) 

Oropgs, king of Parthia. He was on the throne 
when Crassus undertook his ill-starred expedition 
against that country. (Vid, Parthia.) 

Ora@tes, a Persian governor of Sardis, notorious 
for his cruel murder of Polycrates. He was put to 
death,*B.C. 521, by order of Darius Hystaspis, on- 
account of various offences committed by him, more 
particularly for having destroyed Mitrobates, governor 
of Daschylium, and his son Cranapes, and for having 
put to death a royal.messenger. Historians are not 
quite agreed about the name of this man. He is call- 
ed by.some Orontes. (Herod., 3, 120, segq.) 

OronrTEs, a river of Syria, rising on the eastern side 
of the range of Libanus, and, after pursuing a norther- 
ly course, falling into the Mediterranean about six 
leagues below Antiochia. It was called Orontes, ac- 
cording to Strabo, from the person who first built a 
bridge over it, its previous name having been Typhon. 
(Strab., '758, seqq.) This name it received from a 
dragon, which, having been struck with a thunderbolt, 
sought in its flight a place of concealment by breaking 
through the surface of the earth, from which aperture 
the river broke forth, so that, according to this state- 
ment, it pursued a part of its course at first under 
ground. This, however, is a mere fable. Typhon 
was probably a fanciful appellation given to it by the 
Greeks, since it is altogether different from the Syriac 
term which the natives now apply to it, namely, El 
Aasi, or, ‘‘the Obstinate,” in reference to its only irri- 
gating the neighbouring fields through compulsion, as it 
were, and by the agency of machines (Abulfeda, T'ab. 
Syr., ed. Kohler, p. 150). This name, no doubt, was 
also given to it by the Syrians of former days, since 
from it the Greeks appeared to have formed their other 
name for this river, viz., the Axius. Scylax calls the 
stream Thapsacus. The Orontes is a large river in 
winter, on account of the accession to its waters from 
the rain and melted snows, but it is a very small stream 
in summer. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 446, 
s0qq.) Re # pee 
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Orépus, I. a city on the confines of Beotia and At-| and poets concerning the heroic ages. Then follows 


tica, on the lower bank of the Asopus, and not far 
from its mouth. The possession of this place was 
long the object of eager contest between the Beeotians 
and the Athenians. ‘There is little doubt but that the 
former could prove priority of possession ; but, as the 
Athenians were anxious to enlarge their territory at 
the expense of their Beotian neighbours, and to make 
(as all nations have been anxious to do) a river (the 
Asopus) their boundary, and also to secure their com- 
munication with Euboa, they used their rising pow- 
er to appropriate this place to themselves. ( Bloomf. 
ad Thucyd., 2, 23.) In the Peloponnesian war we 
find it occupied by the Athenians; but, towards the 
close of that contest, we hear of the city being: sur- 
prised by the Beeotians, who retained possession of it 
for many years. (Thucyd., 8, 60.) In consequence 
of a sedition which occurred there, the Thebans chan- 
ged the site of the place, and removed it about seven 
stadia from the sea. (Diod. Sic., 14,17.) After the 
overthrow of Thebes, Oropus was ceded to the Athe- 
nians by Alexander.” Hence Livy, Pausanias, and 
Pliny place the town in Attica. Dicwarchus and 
Stephanus, on the other hand, ascribe it to Boeotia. 
Dicwarchus (Stat. Gr., p. 11) styles Oropus ‘“ the 
dwelling-house of Thebes, the traffic of retail venders, 
the unsurpassable avarice of excisemen versed in ex- 
cess of wickedness for ages, ever imposing duties on 
imported goods. The generality are rough in their 
manners, but courteous to those who are shrewd ;_ they 
are repulsive to the Bozotians, but the Athenians are 
Beotians,” The meaning of the last passage is per- 
haps this, that the Athenians on this border were so 
much mixed with the Beotians as to have lost their 
usual characteristics of acuteness and intelligence. 
*‘Oropus,” says Dodwell, ‘‘is now called Ropo, and 
contains only few and imperfect ruins” (vol. 2, p. 156. 
—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 272).—II. A city 
of Macedonia, mentioned by Stephanus (p. 770), but 
otherwise unknown.—III. A city in the island of Eu- 
bea. (Amm. Marcell., 30, 4.—Steph. Byz., p. 770.) 
~ Orosivs, Paulus, a presbyter of the Spanish Church, 
and a native of Hispania Tarraconensis, who flourished 
about the beginning of the fifth century, under Arca- 
dius and: Honorius. The invasion of his country by 
the barbarians, and the troubles excited by the Priscilli- 
aniste, a sect of the Gnostics or Manichezans, caused 
him, about A.D. 414, to betake himself to St. Augus- 
tin in Africa, who afterward sent him to St. Jerome. 
The latter prelate was then in Palestine. Orosius act- 
ed in this country the part of a turbulent man, and em- 
broiled St. Jerome with Pelagius and John of Jerusa- 
lem, He wrote also a treatise against Pelagius, who 
was at that time spreading his opinions concerning ori- 
ginal sin and grace. The title of this production is 
“ Liber Apologeticus contra Pelagium, de Arbitrii li- 
bertate.”’ The treatise is annexed to the “ History” 
of Orosius. From Palestine he returned to Hippo 
Regius in Africa, to his friend St. Augustin, and thence 
to Spain. The calamities which had befallen the Ro- 


man empire, and, above all, the capture and pillage of 


Rome by Alaric (A.D. 410), afforded to the heathens, 
and to Symmachus among the rest, a pretence for ac- 
cusing the Christian religion of being the cause of all 
these disasters, and of saying that, since the abandon- 
ment of the old religion of the state, victory had utter- 
ly, forsaken the Roman arms. To refute this charge, 


Orosius, at the advice of St. Augustin, composed a 
history, in which he undertook to show that ever since 
the creation, which he dated back 5618 years, the hab- | speak 


itable world had been the theatre of the greatest c 


lamities. The work consists of ‘seven books, divided | is 
into chapters. It begins with a geographical dederip- |G 
tion of the world, then treats of the origin of the hu- 
“man race according to the book of Genesis, and after- 
ward relates the various accounts of the mythologists 
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the history of the early monarchies, the Assyrian, Bab- 
ylonian, and Persian, the conquests of Alexander, and 
the wars of his successors, as well as the early his- 
tory of Rome, the contents being chiefly taken from 
Trogus Pompeius, and his abridger Justin. ‘The fourth 


‘book contains the history of Rome, from the wars of 


Pyrrhus to the fall of Carthage. The fifth book com- 
prises the period from the taking of Corinth to the war 
of Spartacus. Orosius quotes among his authorities 
several works which are now lost. ‘The narrative in 
the sixth book begins with the war of Sylla against 
Mithradates, and ends with the birth of our Saviour. 
The seventh book contains the history of the empire 
till A.D. 416, including a narrative of the capture and 
sack of Rome by Alaric, which was the great event of 
the age. Orosius intermingles with his narrative mor- 
al reflections, and sometimes whole chapters of advice 
and consolation, addressed to his Christian brethren, 
and intended to confirm their faith amid the calamities 
of the times, which, however heavy, were not, as he 
asserts, unprecedented. The Romans, he says, in 
their conquests, had inflicted equal, if not greater, 
wrongs on other countries. His tone is that of a 
Christian moralist, impressed with the notions of jus- 
tice, retribution, and humanity, in which the heathen 
historians show themselves so deficient. As an his- 
torical writer, Orosius shows considerable critical judg- 
ment in general, though in particular passages he ap- 
pears quite credulous, as in chapter 10th of the first 
book, where he relates from report, that the marks of 
the chariot-wheels of Pharaoh’s host are still visible at 
the bottom of the Red Sea.—As an instance of the in- 
cidental value of the passages taken by Orosius from 
older writers, consult Savigny (Das Recht des Besitzes, 
p. 176). King Alfred made a free translation of the 
History of Orosius. into the Anglo-Saxon language, 
which was published by Daines Barrington, with an 
English version, London, 1773, 8vo.—'The work of 
Orosius, in some MSS., is entitled “* Adversus Pa- 
ganos Historiarum libri vii.” In others it is called 
“ De totius Mundi Calamitatibus ;” in others, again, 
“ De Cladibus et Miserus Antiquorum.” The most 
singular title, however, given by some MSS., is “‘ Hor- 
mesta” or ‘‘ Ormesta.” ‘The general opinion is, that 
this has arisen from a mistake made by some old copy- 
ist. The true title, in #!l probability, was Pauli Oro- 
sit moesta mundi, from which, by abbreviation, was 
first made Pawlt Or. moesta mundi, and finally Paula 
Ormesta, or simply Ormesta. (Withof., Relat., Duis- 
burg, 1762, N. 47, 52.)— One of the best editions of 
Orosius is that of Havercamp, Lugd. Bat., 1738, 4to. 
(Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 36.— Scholl, Hist. 
Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 170.—Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., 
vol. 1, p. 477.) 

Orospepa. Vid. Ortospeda. 

Orpueus (two syllables), a poet, musician, and phi- 
losopher, whose name is very prominent in the early 
legends of Greece. | The traditions respecting him are 
remarkably obscure. According to Cicero D1, 
38), Aristotle believed that no such person as Orpheus 
the poet had ever existed ; but perhaps he only means 
that the poems ascribed to him were spurious. Or- 
pheus is mentioned as a real person by several of the 
ancient Greek writers, namely, by the lyric poets Iby- 
cus and Pindar, the historians Hellani 
n tragedians: 
Hesiod. Some 
s of this name, and Herodotus: 
er times a number of marvellous 
h his name.—The following 
y of Orpheus. His native coun- 

remarkable fact, that most of 


nected with the Thracians, who in later times spoke a 


language unintelligible to the Greeks, and were looked 
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upon by them as barbarians, Miller explains this by 
plonting out that the Thracians of these legends were 
not the same people as those of the historical period, 
but a Greek race who lived in the district called Pie- 
ria, to the east of the Olympus-range, to the north of 
Thessaly, and to the south of Emathia or Macedonia. 
(Midler, Hist. Gr. Lit., p. 26.) The time at which 
Orpheus lived is placed by all writers not long before 
the Trojan war, and by most at the period of the Argo- 
nautic expedition, about twelve or thirteen centuries 
before our era. He was said to have been the son of 
Apollo and the muse Calliope, or,’ according to an- 
other account, of Oeagrus and a muse. The poets 
represent him as a King of Thrace, but the historians 
are generally silent about his station. According to 
Clemens of Alexandrea he was the disciple of Museus, 
but the.more common accounts make him his teacher. 
He was one of the Argonauts, to whom he rendered 
the greatest services by his skill in music; the en- 
chanting tones of his lyre made the Argo move into 
the water, delivered the heroes from many difficulties 
and dangers while on the voyage, and mainly contrib- 
uted to their success in obtaining the golden fleece. 
After the voyage, Orpheus returned to the cavern in 
Thrace in which he commonly dwelt. He is said by 
some authors to have made a voyage to Hgypt before 
the Argonautic expedition.—The skill with which Or- 
pheus struck the lyre was fabled to have been such as 
to move the very trees and rocks, and the beasts of the 
forest assembled round him as he touched its chords. 
‘He had for his wife a nymph named Eurydice, who 
died from. the bite of a serpent, as she was flying from 
Aristeus. Orpheus, disconsolate at her loss, deter- 
mined to descend to the lower world, to endeavour to 
mollify its rulers, and obtain permission for his beloved 
Eurydice to return to the regions of light. Armed 
only with his lyre, he entered the realms of Hades, and 
gained an easy admittance to the palace of Pluto. At 
the music of his “ golden shell,” to borrow the beauti- 
ful language of ancient poetry, the wheel of Ixion stop- 
ped, Tantalus forgot the thirst that tormented him, the 
vulture ceased to prey on.the vitals of Tityos, and Plu- 
to and Proserpina lent a favouring ear to his prayer. 
Eurydice was allowed to return with him to the upper 
world, but only on condition that Orpheus did not look 
back upon her before they had reached the confines of 
the kingdom of darkness. He broke the condition, and 
she vanished from his sight. His death is. differently 
related. ‘he most common account is, that he was 
torn in pieces by the Thracian women, at a Bacchic 
festival, in revenge for the contempt which he had 
shown towards them through his sorrow for the loss of 
Eurydice. (Apollod., 1, 3.—Virg., Georg., 4, 454.) 
His limbs were scattered over the plain, but his head 
was thrown upon the river Hebrus, which bore it down 
to the sea, and the waves then carried it to Lesbos, 
where it was buried. (Vd. Lesbos.) The Muses col- 
lected the fragments of his body and interred them at 
Libethra, and Jupiter, at their prayer, placed his lyre in 
the skies. (Apollod., [. c.—Apoll. Rhod., 1, 23.— 
Hermes, ap. Athen., 13, .p. 597.)—The poets and fab- 
ulists have attributed to Orpheus many great improve- 
ments in the condition of the human race. Indeed, his 
having moved even animals, and trees, and the flinty 
socks by the sweetness of his strains, would seem to 
‘indicate nothing more than his successful exertions ‘in 

- elng the early race of. men. (Horat., Ep. ad 

: 4s., 391.) Nearly all the ancient writers state, that 
Orpheus introduced into Greece the doctrines of reli- 
gion and the worship of the gods. The foundation of 
mysteries is also ascribed to him. (Aristoph., Ran., 


1030.—Eurip., Rhes., 945.—Plato, Protag., p. 216.) 


Herodotus (2, 91) speaks of Orphic and Bacchic mys- 
teries. These mysteries seem to have been different 
from those of Eleusis. The establishment of social in- 
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as we have just remarked, attributed to Orpheus. Aris- 
tophanes says, that he taught men to abstain from mur- 
der. (Ran., 1030.) He is said to have been the au-— 
thor of many fables. A passage in an epigram, to 
which, however, no authority can be attached, ascribes 
to him the invention of letters. (Fabric., Bib. Grec., 
vol. 1, p. 173.) The discovery of many things in med- 
icine is also assigned to him (Plin., 25, 2), and the re- 
call of Eurydice from the lower world is sometimes ex- 
plained as referring to his skill in the healing art. He 
was said to haye been a soothsayer and an enchanter, ~ 
and he had a famous oracle in Lesbos. A share in the 
invention of the lyre is also ascribed to him: he receiy- 
ed it from Apollo with seven strings, and added to it two 
more. According to Plutarch, he was the first that ac- 
companied the lyre with singing. ‘The fable that, after 
his death, his head floated to Lesbos, is a poetical mode 
of representing the skill of the natives of that island in 
lyric poetry. Orpheus is said to have imbodied his re- 
ligious and philosophical opinions in poems, but the 
works ascribed to him are evidently spurious. An ac- 
count of these will be found under the article Orphica. 
(Encyl, Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 37.)—It is stated of Or- 
pheus by some ancient authorities, that he abstained 
from the eating of flesh, and had an abhorrence of eggs, 
considered as food, from a persuasion that the egg was 
the principle of all beings. Many other accounts are 
given of him, which would seem to assimilate his char- 
acter to that of the earlier priests of India. The an- 
cients, howeyer, unable to discover any mode by which 
he could have obtained his knowledge from any other 
source, pretended that he had visited Egypt, and had 
there been initiated into the mysteries of Isis and 
Osiris. This, however, appears to be a supposition 
purely gratuitous, since a careful examination of the 
subject leads directly to the belief that Orpheus was 
of Hindu origin, and that he was a member of one of 
those sacerdota] colonies which professed the religion 
of Budda, and who, being driven from their homes 
in the northern parts of India and in the plains of Tar- 
tary by the superior power of the rival sect of Brah- 
ma, moved gradually onward to the west, dispensing in 
their: progress the benefits of civilization, and the mys- 
teries and tenets of their peculiar faith. There seems 
to be a curious analogy between the name of the poet 
and the old Greek term dpd0¢, dark or tawny-coloured 
(compare dpdavoc, épeboc, orbus, furvus), so that the 
appellation Orpheus may have been derived by the 
early Greeks from his dusky Hindu complexion. The 
death of Eurydice, and the descent of Orpheus to the 
shades for the purpose of effecting her restoration, ap- 
pear to be nothing more than an allegorical allusion to 
certain events connected with the religious and moral 
instructions of the bard. It will not, we hope, be 
viewed as too bold an assertion, that such a female as 
Eurydice never existed. The name Eurydice (Ripu- 
dix) appears to be compounded of the adverbial form 
edpv, or perhaps the adjective evptc, considered as be- 
ing of two terminations (Matthe, Gr. Gr., vol. 1, 
§ 120.—Kithner, Gr. Gr., vol. 1, p. 353, § 309), and 
the noun dik, and it would seem to be nothing more 
than an appellation for that system of just dealing and 
moral rectitude which Orpheus had introduced among 
the earlier progenitors of the Grecian race, and the 
foundations of which had been laid broadly and deeply 
by him in the minds of his hearers. According to. the 
statements of the ancient mythologists, Aristeus, the 
son of Apollo and the nymph Cyrene, became enam- 
oured of Eurydice, the wife of Orpheus, and pursued 
her into a wood, where she ended her days from the 
sting of a serpent.—It has already been stated, in 
another part of this volume (vid. Aristeus), that Aris- 
teus would seem to be in reality an early deity of the 
Greeks, presiding over flocks and herds, over the 
propagation of bees and the rearing of the olive. At 


‘stitutions, and the commencement of civilization, are, | the same time, we find among the anelent writers the 
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name of Aristeus connected, ina greater or less de- 
rée, with the rites and mysteries of Bacchus. Thus, 
Mivdorws#Siculus (3, 39) cites a legend, in which 
Arist@us is mentioned as the instructer or governor 
of the young Bacchus. From the same source (3, 71) 
we are informed, that Aristeus was the first who sac- 
rificed to Bacchus as to a-god. Nonnus represents 
him as oné of the principal leaders in the expedition of 
Bacchus against India; and in Greece his history is 
connected with that of the time of Cadmus, the found- 
“er of Thebes, the birthplace of Bacchus in Grecian 
mythology. (Nonni Dionys., 5, p. 153, ed. 1605, 8vo.) 
From a view of these and other authorities, it would 
seem that there had been some union effected be- 
tween the religious worship of Aristeus and Bac- 
chus. Regarding this latter deity as emblematic of 
the great productive principle, which imparts its ani- 
mating and fertilizing influence to everything around, 
it is not difficult to conceive how a union should 
have taken place between this system and that of 
Aristeus, the god of agriculture and of the flocks. 
Now the religious system introduced by Orpheus, 
though itself connected with the worship of Bacchus, 
was very different from the popular rites of this same 
deity. The Orphic worshippers of Bacchus did not 
indulge in unrestrained ‘pleasure and frantic enthusi- 
asm, but rather aimed at an ascetic purity of life and 
manners. ‘The consequence, therefore, would seem to 
have been, that these two systems, the Orphic and the 
popular one, came at last into direct collision, and the 
former was made to succumb. In the figurative lan- 
guage of poetry, Aristeus (the type of the popular sys- 
tem) pursues Eurydice (Edpv-dixy, the darling insti- 
tutions of Orpheus), and the venom of the serpent (the 
gross license connected with the popular orgies) occa- 
sions her death. Orpheus, say the poets, lamenting 
the loss of his beloved Eurydice, descended in quest 
of her. to the shades. The meaning of the legend 
evidently is, that, afflicted at the overthrow of the fa- 
vourite system which he had so ardently promulgated, 
and the corruption which had succeeded to his purer 
precepts of moral duty, he endeavoured to reclaim men 
from the sensual indulgences to which they had be-, 
come attached, by holding up to their view the terrors 
_ of future punishment in another world. Indeed, that 
he was the first who introduced among the Greeks the 
idea of a future state of rewards and punishments, is 
expressly asserted by ancient authorities. (Diod. Sic., 
1, 96.— Wesseling, ad Diod., 1. c.—Banier’s Mythol- 
ogy, vol. 4, p. 159.) The awful threatenings that 
were thus unfolded to their view, and the blissful en- 
joyments of an Elysium which were at the same time 
promised to the faithful, succeeded for a time in bring- 
ing back men to the purer path of moral rectitude, and 
to a fairer and brighter state of things; but either the 
impatience of their instructer to see his efforts realized, 
or some act of heedlessness and inattention on his 
part, frustrated all his hopes, and mankind relapsed 
once more into moral darkness. In the fanciful phra- 
were of the poet, the doctrine of a future state of 
punishment, as taught by Orpheus, was converted into 
his descent to the shades. His endeavour to re-es- 
tablish by these means the moral system which he had 
originally promulgated, became, to the eye of the ear- 
lier bard, an impassioned search, even amid the dark- 
ness of the lower world, for the lost object of conjugal 
affection; and by the tones of the lyre, which bent even 
Pluto and Proserpina to his will, appear to be indicated 
those sweet and moving accents of moral harmony, 
in which were described the joys of Elysium, and 
whose power would be acknowledged even by those 
whom the terrors of punishment could not intimidate. 
Orpnica, certain works falsely ascribed.to Orpheus, 
which imbodied the opinions of a class’ of persons 
termed ’Opdixot. These were the followers of Of 
pheus, that is to say, associations of sc ad under 
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the guidance of the ancient mystical poet Orpheus, 
dedicated themselves to the worship of Bacchus, in 
which they hoped to find the gratification of an ardent 
longing after the soothing and elevating influences of re- 
ligion. The Bacchus, to whose worship these Orphic* 
rites (ra ’Opdikd Kkadedueva Kai Bakyind, Herod., 2, 
81) were annexed, was the Chthonian deity, Bacchus 
or Dionysus Zagreus, closely connected with Ceres 
and Proserpina, and who was the personified expres- 
sion, not only of the most rapturous pleasure, but also 
of a deep sorrow for the miseries of human life. The 
Orphic legends and poems related in great part to this 
same Bacchus, who was combined, as an infernal deity, 
with Pluto or Hades (a doctrine given by the philoso- 
pher Heraclitus as the opinion of a, particular sect), 
and upon whom the Orphic theologers founded their 
hopes of the purification and ultimate immortality of 
the soul. But their mode of celebrating this worship 
was very different from the poptlar rites of Bacchus. 
The Orphic worshippers of Bacchus did not indulge 
in unrestrained pleasure and frantic enthusiasm, but 
rather aimed at an ascetic purity of life and manners. 
The followers of Orpheus, when they had tasted the 
mystic sacrificial feast of raw flesh torn from the ox 
of Bacchus (@uodayia), partook of no other animal 
food. They wore also white linen garments, like 
Oriental and Egyptian priests. (Miller, Hist. Lit. 
Gr., p. 231, segg.)—Of. the Orphic writers, the most 
celebrated are, Onomacritus, who lived under Pisis- 
tratus and his sons, and Cercops, a Pythagorean, who 
lived about B.C. 504. Works ascribed to Orpheus 
were extant at a very early period. Plato mentions 
several kinds of Orphic poems; but he intimates that 
they are not genuine. Aristotle speaks of them as 
the so-called (7a kaAotvueva) Orphic poems. Jn later 
times, all manner of works on mysteries and religion 
were ascribed to him. ‘There are also Orphic poems 
later than the Christian era, which are difficult to be 
distinguished from those of earlier. times.—The wri- 
tings ascribed to Orpheus, and which have reached our 
times, are as follows: 1. Hymns (‘Yuvoc), eighty-eight 
in,number. ‘They are in hexameter verse, and were 
most of them, as is thought, composed by Onomaeri- 
tus.—2. An historical or epic poem on the Expedition 
of the Argonauts (ApyovavTikd), in 1384 verses, prob- 
ably by Onomacritus ; at least, by some one not earlier 
than Homer.—3. A work on the Magical Virtues of 
Stones (wept Aifov, or AcOcxa), in 768 hexameters, 
showing how they may be used as preservatives against 
poisons, and as a means of conciliating the favour of 
the gods. —4. Fragments of various other works ; 
among which is placed a poem of 66 verses, entitled 
mepi Leroudv, concerning Earthquakes, that is, of the 
prognostics to be derived from this species of phenom- 
ena; a production sometimes ascribed to the fabulous 
Hermes Trismegistus. Many other fragments of the 
Orphic poems, some in a metrical form, others con- 
verted into prose, and scattered throughout the com- 
mentary of Proclus on the Cratylus of Plato, were col- 
lected from the Munich MSS. by Werfer, and inserted 
in the Philological Transactions of Munich. (Acta 
Philologorum Monacensium, vol. 2, p- 118, seqq.)— 
Other writings, also ascribed to Orpheus, but which 
have not come down to us, except it be a few scat~ 
tered fragments of some of them, are the following : 


of Orphic theology, in twenty-four books. It was; 
oribed by some Fa Cercops, and Diognetus, but w: R 
probably the production of several authors.—2. Pr ph sa 
ecies (Xpyopot).—3. Bakyixa, probably stories relative 

to Bacchus and his mysteries. They ae 
by some to Arignotes, a pupil or daughter of Pythag- 
oras.—4. The descent to Hades (‘H é¢ Atéov Karaba- 
oem of great antiquity, ascribed, among oth- 
ers, to Cercops-—5. Religious Rites or Mysteries 
(Tederai), directions for worshipping eh appeasing 
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1. Sacred Legends (‘lepot A6yo), a complete ae 
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the gods; probably by Onomacritus.—As late as the 
l'7th century, no one doubted but that the different 
works which bear the name of Orpheus, or, at least, the 
greater part of them, were either the productions of 
Orpheus himself, or of Onomacritus, who was regard- 
ed as the restorer of these ancient poems. ‘The learn- 
ed Huet was the first who, believing that he had dis- 
covered in them traces of Christianity, expressed the 
suspicion that they might be the work of some pious 
impostor. In 1751, when Ruhnken published his sec- 
ond critical letter, he attacked the opinion of Huet, 
and placed the composition of the works in question 
in the tenth century before the Christian era. Gesner 
went still farther, and in his Prolegomena Orphica, 
which were read in 1759 at the University of Gottin- 
gen, and subsequently placed in Hamberger’s edition 
of Orpheus, published after Gesner’s death, he declared 
that he had found nothing in these poems which pre- 
vented the belief thassthey were composed before the 
period of the Trojan war. He allowed, however, at 
the same time, that they might have been retouched 
by Onomacritus. Gesner found an opponent in the 
celebrated Valckenaer, who believed the author of the 
poems in question to have belonged to the Alexandre- 
an, school. (Vailck., ad Herod., ed Wesseling.) In 
1777, Schneider revived and developed the theory of 
Huet. (Schneider, de dubia Carm. Orphic. auctoritate 
et, vetustate.— Analect. Crit., fasc. 1.) The same 
poems, in which Ruhnken had found a diction almost 
Homeric, and Gesner the simple style of remote an- 
tiquity, appeared, to the German professor, the work 
of a later Platonist, initiated into the tenets of Judaism 
and the mysteries of Christianity. His arguments, 
deduced entirely from the style of these productions, 
were strengthened by Thunmann (Neue philolog. Bib- 
hiothek, vol. 4, p. 298), who discovered in these poems 
historical and geographical errors such as could only 
have been committed by a writer subsequent to the 
age of Ptolemy Euergetes. And yet it is singular 
enough, that Mannert, arguing from the acquaintance 
with geographical terms displayed by the author of 
these poems, places him between Herodotus and Pyth- 
jas. (Geogr., vol. 4, p. 67.) In 1782 Ruhnken pub- 
lished a new edition of his critical letter, in which he 
endeavoured to refute the opinion of Schneider, al- 
lowing, at the same time, that the position assumed by 
Valckenaer was not an improbable one. The discus- 
sion rested here for twenty years, when Schneider, in 
his edition of the Argonautics published in 1803, de- 
fended the theory which he had supported in his 
younger days, adding, at the same time, however, 
some modifications ; for he allowed that the author of 
the Argonautics, although comparatively modern, had 
appropriated to himself the style and manner of the 
Alexandrean school. Two years after, Hermann, in 
a memoir annexed to his edition of the Orphica, and 
subsequently in a separate dissertation, supported 
with rare erudition the opinion of Huet, and that which 
Schneider had advanced in 1777. After giving a brief 
account of the state of the controversy, Hermann pro- 
ceeds to examine the structure of the Orphic verse. 
He first indicates the progressive modification of the 
hexameter verse, through the series of the epic and 
didactic hexameter writers, pointing out the gradual 
changes which it underwent from the time of Homer 
till it was wholly remodelled by Nonnus. He detects, 
in the hexameters of the Orphic poems, those peculiar- 


ities which show, as he thinks, that their author must 


haye lived in the fourth century of the Christian era, 
just before the hexameter verse received its last con- 
siderable modification under the hands of Nonnus. 
(Vid. Nonnus.) Five German critics, Heyne, Voss, 
Wolf, Huschke, and Konigsmann, opposed the hypoth- 
esis of Schneider and Hermann, and declared in favour 
of Valckenaer’s theory. (Voss, Dedic. der tibersetz. 
des Hesiodus.—Id., Recens. Jen. L. Z., 1805, n. 138. 
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—Huschke, de Orphei Argonaut., Rost., 1806, 4to.— 
Kénigsmann, Prolus. Crit., 1810, 4t0.)—The author- 


ity of the grammarian Draco, who cites the Argonaut- 


ics of Orpheus, having been strongly urged by Ko- 
nigsmann against Hermann, the latter obtained the 
work of Draco, which until then had remained uned- 
ited, from the celebrated Bast, and published it at 
Leipsic in 1812. Draco does, in fact, cite the Argo- 
nautics, and his authority is the more entitled to atten- 
tion, since Hermann himself has shown that he lived 
before the time of Apollonius Dyscolus, and, conse- 
quently, at the beginning of the second century ; 
whereas, before this, he had been generally assigned 
to the sixth century. (Compare Tiedemann, Grie- 
chenlands erste Philosophen, Leipz., 1780, 8yo.— 
Gerlach, de Hymmnis Orphicis Commentatio, Gtt., 
1797, 8vo.) Hermann, however, has greatly shaken 
the authority of Draco, and leads us to entertain the 
opinion that we possess only an extract of the work, 
augmented by interpolations and marginal glosses that 
have crept into the text. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 
1, p. 38, segg.) It is even probable that the very part 
relating to Orpheus was added by Constantine Lasca- 
ris.—In 1824, a prize dissertation appeared by another 
German scholar, Bode. (Orpheus Poetarum Greco- 
rum Antiquissimus, Gott., 4to.) Assuming the spu- 
riousness of the Orphic poems, the author aims only 
to establish the country, age, and character of the 
poet; and of him, not as one historical personage, but 
only as the representative of a primeval school of 
bards. By a learned and ingenious train of argument, 
he fixes the period of the commencement of the Orphic 
school about the 13th century before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, making it earlier than the 
time of the Homeric poems, which he assigns to the 
10th century.—The best edition of the Orphica is that 
of Hermann, Lips., 1805, 8vo. The edition of Ges- 
ner is also a valuable. one, Lzps., 1764, 8vo. Schaf- 
fer published likewise a new edition of the Greek text 
in 1818, 12maj., for the use of prelections and schools. 
(Hoffmann, Lex. Bibliog., vol. 3, p. 186.) The Or- 
phic fragments are given by Lobeck in his Aglaopha- 
mus, Regiom., 1829, 8vo.) 

Orruia, a surname of Diana at Sparta. At her al- 
tar boys were scourged during the festival called Di- 
amastigosis (Avapaoriyworc). 
were called Bomonice. (Vid. Bomonice, and Diana.) 

Ortuos, the' dog that guarded the oxen of Geryon. 
He had two heads, and was sprung from the union of 
Echidna and Typhon. (Apollod., 2, 5.) 

Orrospépa or Ornospipa Mons (Ptolemy giving it 
the former name, and Strabo the latter), a chain of 
mountains in Spain ; properly speaking, a continuation 
of the range of Idubeda. One part terminates, in the 
form of a segment of a circle, on the coast of Murcia’ 
and Grenada, while two arms are sent off in the di- 
rection of Bzetica, one of which pursues nearly a 
western direction, and is called Mons Marianus, now 


| Sierra Morena; the other runs more to the south- 


west, nearer the coast, and is called Mons Ilipula,-now 
Sierra Nevada, ending on the coast at Calpe or Gzb- 
raltar. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1, p. 406.) 

Orryeia, I. a spot near the port of Ephesus, thickly 
planted with cypresses and other trees, and watered 
by the little river Cenchrius. Latona was said by 
some to have been delivered here of her twins. The 
grove was filled with shrines, and adorned with statues. 
by the hand of Scopas and other eminent sculptors. 
(Strab., 639.) According to Chandler (Travels in 
Asia Minor, p. 176), this part of the coast has under- 
gone considerable alterations. Ortygia has disappear- 
ed, the land having encroached on the sea. (Cra- 
mer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 376.)—II. An island in 
the bay of Syracuse, forming one of the five quarters 
of that city. The colonists under Archias first set- 
tled here, and afterward extended to Acradina on the 
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mainland of Sicily. Ortygia was famed for containing 
the celebrated fount of Arethusa. The earliest men- 
tion of this island is found in Hesiod (T’heog., 1013). 
On it is now situate the greater part of modern Syra- 
cuse. (Goller, de Situ et Orig, Syracus., p. 39, seq.) 
—II. One of the early names of the island of Delos. 
(Vid. Delos.) 

Orus, an Egyptian deity, son of Osiris and Isis. 
(Vid. Horus.) r 

Osca, a town of Hispania Betica, in the territory 
of the Turdetani. According to Mannert, it corre- 
sponds to the modern Hwesca, in Aragon. (Geogr., 
vol. 1, p. 410.) Ukert, however, places its site to the 
west of the city. It was in Osca that Sertorius col- 
lected together, from the various nations of Spain, the 
children of the nobility, and placed masters over them 
to instruct them in Greek and Roman literature. Plu- 
tarch states, that this had the appearance only of an 
education, to prepare them for being admitted citizens 
’ of Rome; but that the children were, in fact, so many 
* hostages. (Vit. Sertor.) 

Osct or Oricr, a people of ancient Italy, who seem 
to have been identical with the Ausones or Aurunci, 
and who inhabited the southern part of the peninsula. 
Some ancient writers consider the Ausones to be a 
branch of the Osci; others, as Polybius, have spoken 
of them as distinct tribes, but this appears to be an 
error. The names Opicus. and Oscus are undoubtedly 
the same. Aristotle (Polit., 7, 10) calls the country 
from the Tiber to the Silarus, Ausonia and Opicia ; 
and other ancient writers extended the name much 
farther, to the Straits of Sicily’; but the southern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula appears to have been occu- 
pied previously by the Cimotrians, a Pelasgic race, 
who were conquered by the Lucanians and Bruttii. 
Cumze, one of the earliest Greek colonies on the coast 
of Italy, was in the country of the Opici. The early 
immigrations of the Illyrians or Liburnians along the 
eastern coast of Italy, drove the aboriginal inhabitants 
from the lowlands into the fastnesses of the central 
Apennines, whence they issued under the various 
names of Sabini, Casci, or Latini veteres. There 
was an ancient tradition in Italy, in the time of. the 
historian Dionysius, of a sudden irruption of strangers 
. from the opposite coast of. the Adriatic, which caused 
a general commotion and dispersion among the abo- 
riginal tribes. Afterward came the Hellenic colonies, 
which occupied the whole seacoast fron: Mount Gar- 
ganus to the extremity of the peninsula, in the first 
and second centuries of Rome ; in consequence of 
which, the population of the southern part of .the Ital- 
jan peninsula became divided into two races, the tribes 
of Aboriginal or Oscan descent, such as the’ Sabini, 
. Samnites, Lucani, and Bruttii, who remained in pos- 
. session of the highlands, and the Greek colonists and 

their descendants, who occupied the maritime districts, 
but never gained possession of the upper or Apennine 
regions. Such is the view taken by Micali and other 
Italian writers. But Niebuhr describes the Sabini, 
and their colonies the Samnites, Lucani, and other 
tribes, which the Roman writers called by the general 
name of Sabellians, as a people distinct from the Osci 
or Opici. He says, after Cato and other ancient his- 
torians, that the Sabini issued out of the highlands of 
the central Apennines, near Amiternum, long before 
_ the epoch of the Trojan war, and, driving before them 
the Cascans or Prisci Latini, who were an Oscan 
tribe, settled themselves in the country which has to 
_ this day retained the name of Sabina. Thence they 
sent out numerous colonies, one of which penetrated 
into the land of the, Opicans, and became the Samnite 
people ; and afterward the Samnites occupied Cam- 
pania, and, mixing themselves with the earlier Oscan 
population, settled there and adopted their language. 
But, farther on, in speaking of the Sabini and Sabel- 


lians, Niebuhr admits the probability of their being 
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originally a branch of the same stock as the Opici or 
Osci. Micali considers the Sabini, Apuli, Messapii, 
Campani, Aurunci, and Volsci, as all branches of the 
great Oscan family.—The Greeks, being superior to 
the native tribes in refinement and mental cultivation, 


affected to despise them, and they applied to the na- + 


tive Italian tribes, including the Romans, the epithet 
‘“Opican,” as a word of contempt, to denote barba- 
rism both in language and manners (Cato, ap, Plin., 
29, 1); and the later Roman writers themselves 
adopted the expression in the same sense: “ Oscé lo- 
que” was tantamount to a barbarous way of speaking. 
Juvenal says (3, 207), “« Ht divina Opici rodebant car- 
mina mures,” where Opici is equivalent to “ barba- 
ri ;” and Ausonius (Prof., 22, 3) uses ‘ Opicas char- 
tas” in the sense of rude, unpolished compositions. 
The Oscan language was the parent of the dialects of 
the native tribes from the Tiber to the extremity of 
the peninsula, Sabini, Hernici, Marsi, Samnites, Sidi- 
cini, Lucani, and Bruitii, while in the regions north of 
the Tiber the Etrurian predominated. Livy (10, 20) 
mentions the Oscan as being the language of the Sam- 
nites. The older Latin writers, and especially En- 
nius, have many Oscan words and Oscan terminations, 
The Oscan language continued to be understood at 
Rome down to a later period of the empire, and the 
Fabule Atellane, which were in the Oscan tongue, 
were highly relished by the great body of the people. 
In the Social war, the Confederates, who were chiefly 
communities of Oscan descent, stamped Oscan legends 
on their coins. In Campania and Samnium, the Os- 
can continued to be the vulgar tongue long after the 
Roman conquest, as appears from several monuments, 
and especially from the. Oscan inscriptions found at 
Pompeii. (Micali, Storia degli Antichi Popol Itali- 
ani, ch. 29.—Id., Atlas, pl. 120.—De Iorio, Plan of 
Pompeii, pl. 4.)—The Oscan race, like the Etruscan, 
appears to have been, from the remotest times, strong- 
ly under the influence of religious rites and laws (Fes- 
tus, s.v. Oscum); and the primitive manners and sim- 
ple morals of the Oscan and Sabine tribes, as well as 
their bravery in arms, have been extolled by the Ro- 
man writers, among others by Virgil (4in., 7, 728, 
seqg.) and Silius Italicus (8. 526, seqq.).—Concern- 
ing the scanty remains of the Oscan language which 
have come down to us, the following may be consult- 
ed: “Lingua Osce Specimen Singulare, quod su- 
perest Nola, in marmore Mus@i Seminaru,” which is 
given by Passeri in his ‘* Picture Etruscorum in Vas- 
cults,” &c., Rome, 3 vols. fol., 1767-75; and also 
Guarini,: in his “In Osca, Emgrammata nonnulla 
Commentarius,” Naples, 1830, 8vo, where several 
Oscan inscriptions are found collected ; but particu- 
larly the learned work of Grotefend, ‘“ Rudimenta 


Lingue Osce,”’ Hannov., 1840. Another work of _ 


the last-mentioned writer, entitled ‘“ Rudimenta Lin- 
gue Umbrice,” Hannov., 1835, &c., is also worthy 
of being consulted. Grotefend makes both the Oscan 
and the Latin come from the Umbrian language. 
(Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 47.—Niebuhr, Rom. 
Hist., vol. 1, p. 55,,Cambr. transl.). invares 
Osiris, one of the principal Egyptian deities, was 
brother of Isis, and the father of Horus. — His history 
is given in the first book of Diodorus, and in Plutarch 8 
treatise ‘“ On Isis and Osiris ;” but it 1s not improb- 
able that the genuine Egyptian traditions respecting 
the deity had been considerably corrupted at the time 
of these writers. According to their accounts, how- 
ever, Osiris was the first who reclaimed the Egyptians 
from a state of barbarism, and taught them agriculture 
and the various arts and sciences. After he had in- 
troduced civilization among his own subjects, he re~ 
solved to visit the other nations of the world and con- 
fer on them the same blessing. He accordingly com- 
mitted the administration of his kingdom to Isis, his 
sister and queen, and gave her me: assist her 
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in council,,and Hercules to command her troops. 
Having collected a large army himself, he visited in 
succession Ethiopia, Arabia, and India, and thence 
marched through Central Asia into Europe, instruct- 
ing the nations in agriculture, and in the arts and sci- 
ences. He left his son Macedon in ‘Thrace and Ma- 
cedonia, and committed the cultivation of the land of 
Attica to Triptolemus. After visiting all parts of the 
inhabited world, he returned to Egypt, where he was 
murdered soon after his arrival by his brother Typhon, 
who cut up his body into twenty-six parts, and divided 
it among the conspirators who had aided him in the 
murder of his brether. ‘These parts were afterward, 
with one exception, discovered by Isis, who enclosed 
each of them in a statue of wax, made to resemble 
Osiris, and distributed them through different parts of 
Egypt.—Other forms of the legend may be found in 
Creuzer’s elaborate work (Symbolik, vol. 1, p. 259, 
seqq.—Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 1, pt. 1, p. 389, 
séqq.) For some remarks explanatory of it, consult 
the article Isis —Herodotus informs us (2, 48), that 
the festival of Osiris was celebrated in almost the 
same manner as that of Bacchus. It appears, howev- 
er, not improbable, that the worship of Osiris was in- 
troduced into Egypt, in common with the arts and sci- 
ences, from the Ethiopian Meroé. We learn from 
Herodotus (2, 29), that Ammon and Osiris were the 
national deities of Meroé, and we are told by Diodorus 
(3, 8) that Osiris led a colony from Ethiopia into 
Egypt.—Osiris was venerated under the form of the 
sacred bulls Apis and Mnevis (Diod. Sic., 1, 21); and 
as it is usual in the Egyptian symbolical language to 


' represent their_deities with human forms, and with 


the heads of the animals which were their representa- 
tives, we find statues of Osiris with the horns of a 
bull. (Egyptian Antiquities, vol. 2, p. 295.) Osiris, 
in common with Isis, presided over the world below ; 
and it is not uncommon to find him represented on 
rolls of papyrus, as sitting in judgment on departed 
spirits. His usual attributes are the high cap, the 
flail or whip, and the crosier. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., 
vol. 17, p. 49.—Cory, Horapollo Niloiis, p. 164, pl. 2.) 

Osismit, a people of Gallia Lugdunensis Tertia, on 
the coast of the Mare Britannicum, and at the south- 
western extremity of the Tractus Armoricus. Their 
country, according to some, answers to the modern 
Léon and Tréguier; but, according to D’Anville, 
their chief city was Vorgannum, now Karhez, in Basse 
Bretagne. .(Ces., B. G., 2, 34.—Id. 2b., 3, 9, &c.— 
Lemaire, Ind. Geogr., ad. Cas., s. v.) 

Osruoens, a district of Mesopotamia, in the north- 
western section of the country. (Vid. Mesopotamia.) 


% ssa, I. a celebrated _ mountain, or, more correctly, 


mountain-range of Thessaly, extending from the right 


_ bank of the Peneus along the Magnesian coast to the 
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chain of Pelion. It was supposed that Ossa and 
Olympus were once united, but that an earthquake 
had rent them asunder (Herod., 7, 132.—ASlian, V. 
H., 3, 1), forming the vale of Tempe. (Vid. Tempe.) 


_Ossa was one of the mountains which the giants, in 


their war with the gods, piled upon Olympus in order 
to ascend to the heavens. (Hom., Od., 11,312, seqq. 
—Virg., Georg., 1, 282.) The modern name is Kis- 
sovo, or, according to Dodwell, Kissabos (Kissavos). 
“Mount Ossa,” observes Dodwell, ‘which does not 
appear so high as Pelion, is much lower than Olympus. 
It rises gradually to a point, which appears about 5000 
feet above the level of the plain; but I speak only 
from conjecture.” (Tour, vol. 2, p. 106.—Cramer’s 
_Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 422.)—II. A small town of 
Macedonia, in the territory of Bisaltia, and situate on 
a river (probably the Basaltes) falling into the Stry- 
mon. — ee 3 ea 

Ostia, a celebra ed town and harbour, at the mouth 
of the river Tiber, in Italy. It was the port of Rome, 
and its name even now continues unchanged, though 
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few vestiges remain of its ancient greatness. All his- 
torians agree in ascribing the foundation of Ostia to An- 
cus Marcius. (Liv., 1, 33.—Dion. Hal., 3, 44.-—Flor., 
1,4.) That it was a Roman colony we learn from 
Florus (/. c—Compare Senec., 1, 15.—Tacit., Hist., 
1, 80). When the Romans began to have ships of 
war, Ostia became a place of greater importance, and a 
fleet was constantly stationed there to guard the mouth 
of the Tiber. (Liv., 22, 11 et 27.—Id., 23, 38.—Id., 
27, 22.) It was here that the statue of Cybele was 
received with due solemnity by Scipio Nasica, when 
the public voice had selected him for that duty, as the 
best citizen of Rome. (Livy, 29, 14.— Herodian, 
1, 11,10.) In the civil wars, Ostia fell into the hands 
of Marius, and was treated with savage cruelty. (Liv., 
Eit., 79.) Cicero, in one of his orations, alludes 
with indignation to the capture of the fleet. stationed 
at Ostia by some pirates. (Pro. L. Manil.) The 
town and colony of Ostia’ were distant only thirteen 
miles from Rome, but the port itself, according to the 
Itineraries, was at the mouth of the Tiber; unless it 
be thought with Vulpius, that the town and harbour, 
with all their dependenciés, might oceupy an extent 
of three miles along the river. (Vet. Lat., 2, 1, p. 
136.) There is some difficulty, however, in ascer- 
taining the exact situation of the harbour, from the 
change which appears to have taken place in the 
mouth of the river during the lapse of so many ages. 
Even the number of its channels is a disputed point. 
Ovid seems to point out two (Fast., 4, 291.—Jhid., 
4, 329), but Dionysius Periegetes positively states 
that there was but one. The difference, however, 
may be reconciled by supposing that, in the geog- 
rapher’s time, the right branch of the river might 
alone be used for the purposes of navigation, and that 
the other stream was too insignificant and shallow for 
the reception of ships of any size. ‘The two streams” 
still exist; the left is called Fiwmaro, the right, on 
which the Portus Augusti was situate, is known by 
the name of Frwmecino.—According to Plutarch, Ju- 
lius Cesar was the first who turned his attention. to 
the construction of a port at Ostia, by raising there a 
mole and other works; but it was to the Emperor 
Claudius that this harbour seems indebted for all the 
magnificence ascribed to it by antiquity. Suetonius, 
in his life of that prince, has given us a detailed ac- 
count of the formation of this harbour with its pharos 
(c. 20.—Compare Dio Cass., 60, 11.—Plin., 36, 9. 
—Id., 36, 15 et 40). It is generally supposed that 
Trajan subsequently improved and beautified the port 
of Ostia; but the only authority for such a supposition 
is derived from the scholiast on Juvenal, in his com-' 
mentary on the passage where that poet describes the 
entrance of Catullus into this haven (12, 75). It is 
not improbable, however, that the scholiast might con- 
found the harbour of Ostia with that of Centum Celle. 
—In process of time, a considerable town was formed 
around the harbour of Ostia, which was itself called 
Portus Augusti, or simply Portus; and a road was 
constructed thence to the capital, which took the name 
of Via Portuensis. Ostia, as has been remarked, at- 
tained the summit of its prosperity and importance 
under Claudius, who always testified a peculiar regard 
for this colony.. It seems to have flourished likewise 
uhder Vespasian, and even as late as the reign of Tra- 
jan; for Pliny the younger informs us, when descri- 
bing his Laurentine villa, that he derived most of his 
household supplies from Ostia. In the time of Pro- 
copius, however, this city was nearly deserted, all its 
commerce and population having been transported to 
the neighbouring Portus Augusti. The same writer 
gives a full account of the trade and navigation of the 
Tiber at this period ; from him we learn, that the island 
which was formed by the separation of the two branch- 
es of that river was called Sacra. (Rer. Got., 1.— 
Compare Rutil., Itin., 1, 169.) The salt marshes form- 
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ed by Ancus Marcius, at the first foundation of Ostia 
(Ziv., 1, 33), ‘still subsist near the site now called 
Casone del Sale. (Cramer's Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 
11, segg.)—‘‘ Nothing,” observes a modern traveller, 
“can be more dreary than the ride from Rome to 
this once magnificent seaport. You issue out of the 
Porta San Paola, and proceed through a continued 
scene of dismal and heart-sinking desolation ; no 
fields, no dwellings, no trees, no landmarks, no marks 
of cultivation, except a few scanty patches of corn, 
thinly scattered over the waste ; and huts, like wig- 
wams, to shelter the wretched and half-starved people 
that are doomed to live on this field of death. The 
Tiber, rolling turbidly along in its solitary course, 
seems sullenly to behold the altered scenes that have 
withered around him. A few miles from Ostia we 
entered upon a wilderness indeed. _A-dreary swamp 
extended all around, intermingled with thickets, through 
which roamed wild buffaloes, the only inhabitants of 
the waste. A pontine part of the way was upon 
the ancient pavement of the Via Ostiensis, in some 
places in good preservation, in others broken up and 
destroyed. When this failed us, the road was exe- 
crable. The modern fortifications of Ostia appeared 
before us long before we reached them. At length 
we entered its gate, guarded by no sentinel; on its 
bastions appeared no soldier; no children ran from 
its houses, to gaze at the rare splendour of a carriage ; 
no passenger was seen in the grass-grown street. It 
presented the strange spectacle of a town without in- 
habitants. After some beating and hallooing, on the 
part of the coachman and lackey, at the shut-up door 
of one of the houses, a woman, unclosing the shutter 
of an upper window, presented her ghastly face; and, 
having first carefully reconnoitred us, slowly and reluc- 
tantly admitted us into her wretched hovel. _‘ Where 
are all the people of the town?’ we inquired. ‘Dead,’ 
was the brief reply. The fever of the malaria annually 
carries off almost all whom necessity confines to this 
pestilential region. But this was the month of April, 
the season of comparative health, and we learned, on 
more strict inquiry, that the population of Ostia, at 
present, nominally consisted of twelve men, four wom- 
én, no-children, and two priests.—The ruins of old 
Ostia are farther in the wilderness. The sea is now 
two miles, or nearly, from the ancient port. The 
cause of this, in a great measure, seems to be, that 
the extreme flatness of the land does not allow the 
Tiber to carry off the immense quantity of earth and 
mud its turbid waters bring down; and the more that 
is deposited, the more sluggishly it flows, and thus the 
shore rises, the sea recedes, and the marshes extend. 
The marshy insula sacra, in the middle of the river, 
is now inhabited by wild buffaloes. We had intended 
to cross to the sacred island, and. from thence to the 
village of Fiwmecino, on the other side, where there 
are said to be still some noble remains of ancient 
Porto, particularly of the mole, but a sudden storm 
prevented us.” (Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 
vol. 2, p.- 449.) 
Ostorivs Scariita, a governor of Britain in the 
reign of Claudius, who defeated and took prisoner the 
famous Caractacus. He died A.D. 55. (Tacit., Ann., 
12, 36.) i an 
Osrrocéru#, or Eastern Goths, a division of the 
‘eat Gothic nation, who settled in Pannonia in the 
fifth century of our era, whence they extended their 
dominion over Noricum, Rhetia, and Illyricum. About 


482 or 483 A.D., their king Theodoric was serving 


as an auxiliary under the Emperor Zeno, and distin- 
guished himself in Syria. On his return to Constanti- 


- nople, Theodoric, according to the statement of the 
historian Evagrius, fearmg Zeno’s jealousy of his suc- 


cess, retired into Pannonia in 487, where he collected 
an army, and in the following year marched into Italy, 
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appears, with the consent of Zeno himself, who wish- 
ed to remove the Ostrogoths from his territories. 
Theodorie defeated Odoacer in various battles, took” 
him prisoner, and some time after put 
Upon this event, Theodoric sent an 
Anastasius, the emperor of Constantinople, who trans- 
mitted to him, in return, the purple vest, and acknowl- 
edged him as King of Italy. It appears that both 
Theodoric and his predecessor Odoacer acknowledged, 
nominally at least, the supremacy of the Eastern em- 
peror. The rest of the history of the Ostrogoths is 
connected with that of Theodoric, who established his 
dynasty over Italy, which is generally styled the reign 
of the Goths in that country. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., 
vol. 17, p. 55.) 

OsymanpyYas, a king of Egypt, the same with Ame- 
proph or Phamenoph. . (Vid. Memnon, and Memno- 
nium.) Jablonski makes Osymanydas equivalent in 
meaning to ‘dans vocem,” voice-emitting. (Voc. 
figypt., p. 29, p. 97.—Compare Creuzer, Symbolik, 
par Gurgmaut, vol. 1, p. 482.) 

Oruo, I. Marcus Sauvius, was born A.D. 31 or 32. 
He was descended of an honourable family, which 
originally came from Ferentinum, and which traced its 
origin to the Lucumones of Etruria. His grandfather, 
who belonged to the equestrian order, was made a sen- 
ator through the influence of Livia Augusta, but did 
not rise higher in office than the pretorship. His fa- 
ther, Lucius Otho, was advanced to offices of great 
honour and trust by the Emperor Tiberius, whom he 
is said to have resembled so closely in person as to 
have been frequently taken’ for a near relation. Mar- 
cus Otho was an intimate friend of Nero during the 
early years of his reign, and his associate in his ex- 
cesses and debaucheries ; but Nero’s love for Poppza, 
whom Otho had seduced from her husband, and to 
whom he was greatly attached, produced a coolness 
between them, and this rivalry for the affections of an 
unprincipled woman would soon have terminated in 
the ruin of Otho, had not Seneca procured for the lat- 
ter the government of Lusitania, to which he was sent 
as into a kind of honourable exile. In this province, 
which he governed, according to Suetonius (Vit. Otho- 
nis, 3), with great justice, he remained for ten years ; 
and afterward took an active part in opposition to 
Nero, and in placing Galba on the throne, A.D. 68. 
Otho appears to have expected, as the reward of his 
services, that he would be declared his successor; 
but when Galba proceeded to adopt Piso Licinianus, 
Otho formed a conspiracy among the guards, who pro- 
claimed him emperor, and put Galba to death after a 
reign of only seven months. Otho commenced 
reign by ingratiating himself with the 
Galba had unwisely neglected to conciliate. — 
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Tigellius, who had been the chief minister of Nero’s 
pleasures, and he acquired considerable popularity by _ 
his wise and judicious administration. . He was, how- 
ever, scarcely seated upon the throne, before he was 
called upon to oppose Vitellius, who had been pro- 
claimed emperor by the legions in Germany a few 
days before the death of Galba. Vitellius, who was 
of an indolent disposition, sent forward Cecina, one of 
his generals, to secure the passes of the Alps, while 
he himself remained in his camp upon the Rhine. Otho 
quickly collected a large army tad marched against - 
Czcina, while he sent his fleet to reduce to obedience 
Liguria and Gallia Narbonensis. (Compare Tacitus, — 
Agric., c.'7.) At first Otho was completely success- 
ful. Liguria and Gallia Narbonensis submitted to his. 
authority, while Cacina was repulsed with considera- 
ble loss in an attack upon Placentia. Cacina encoun- 
tered subsequently a secon check. But, shortly after, 
Otho’s army was completely defeated by the troops of 
Vitellius, in a hard-fought battle near Bebriacum, a vil- 


with all his tribe, men, women, and children, and, as |lage on the Po, southwest of Mantua. Otho, who 
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does not appear, however, to have been deficient in 
bravery, had been persuaded, for the security of his 
person, to retire before the battle to Brixellum; a 
step which tended, as Tacitus has observed, to occa- 
sion his defeat. When he was informed of the result 
of the conflict, he refused to make any farther effort 
for the empire, but put an end to his own life by fall- 
ing upon his sword, at the age of 37 according to 
Tacitus (Hist., 2, 50), or of 38 according to Sueto- 
nius (Vit. Oth., c. 11), after reigning 95 days. Plu- 
tarch, in his life of Otho, relates that the soldiers im- 
mediately buried his body, that it might not be exposed 
to indignity by falling into the hands of his enemies, 
and erected a plain monument over his grave, with the 
simple inscription, ‘‘To the memory of Marcus Otho.” 
The early debaucheries of Otho threw a stain upon his 
reputation, which his good conduct in Lusitania and his 
mildness as emperor did not altogether remove. The 
treatment which he received from Nero might in some 
degree justify his rebellion against that prince ; but no 
palliation can be found for the treason and cruelty with 
which he was chargeable towards Galba. In all things 
his actions were marked by a culpable extreme ; and 
perhaps both the good and the evil which appeared in 
his life were the result of circumstances rather than of 
virtuous principles or of fixed and incurable depravity. 
(Tacit., Hist., lib. 1 e¢ 2.— Sueton., Vit. Othon. — 
Plut., Vit. Othon.—Dio Cass., lib. 64.—Encyel. Us. 
Knowl., vol. 17, p. 59.—Encycl. Metropol., div. 3, 
vol. 2, p. 497, seqq.)—II. L. Roscius, a tribune of the 
commons, who, in the year that Cicero was‘consul, 
proposed and caused to be passed the well-known law 
which allowed the equestrian order particular seats in 
the theatre. The equites, previous to this, sat promis- 
cuously with the commons. By this new regulation 
of Otho’s, the commons considered themselves dishon- 
oured, and hissed and insulted Otho when he appeared 
in the theatre: the equites, on the other hand, receiv- 
ed him with loud plaudits. ‘The commons repeated 
their hissings and the knights their applause, until at 
last they came to mutual reproaches, and the whole 
theatre presented a scene of the greatest disorder. 
Cicero, being informed of the disturbance, came and 
summoned the people to the temple of Bellona, where, 
partly by his reproofs and partly by his persuasive elo- 
quence, he so wrought upon them that they return- 
ed to the theatre, loudly testified their approbation of 
Otho, and strove with the equites which should show 
him the most honour. The speech delivered on this 
occasion was afterward reduced to writing. It is now 
lost, but, having been delivered extempore, it affords 
a strong example of the persuasive nature of his elo- 
quence. One topic which he touched on in this ora- 
tion, and the only one of which we have any hint from 
antiquity, was his reproaching the rioters for their want 
of taste, in creating a tumult while Roscius was per- 
forming on the stage. (Livy, Epit., 99.— Horat., 


- Epist., 1, 1, 62.—Juv., Sat., 3, 159.—Vell. Paterc., 


2, 32.—Fuss, Rom. Antiq., p. 147.) 

Orurys, a mountain-range of Thessaly, which, 
branching out of Tymphrestus, one of the highest 
points in the chain of Pindus, closed the great basin 
of Thessaly to the south, and served at the same time 
to divide the waters which flowed northward into the 
Peneus from those received by the Sperchius. This 
mountain is often celebrated by the-poets of antiquity. 
83.—Theocr., Idyll., 3, 43.—Virg., 
Ain., 7, 674,—Lucan, 6, 337.) At present it is known 
by the different names of Hellovo, Varibovo, and Gou- 
ra. (Pouqueville, vol. 3, p. 394. — Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 412.) 

_Orus and Eputaures, sons of Neptune. 
Aloide:) -(ca,i ti os Si fy 

Ovivivs. Naso, P., a celebrated poet, born at Sul- 

mo (now Sulmona), a town lying on the river Pes- 
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cara, bes i id of the Peligni, at the distance of 
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ninety miles fromRome. Ovid came into the world 
A.U.C. 711, the memorable year in which Cicero was 
murdered, and on the very day when the two consuls, 
Hirtius and Pansa, fell at the battle of Mutina. The 
events of his life are chiefly known from his own wri- 
tings, and more particularly fromm the tenth elegy of 
the fourth book of the Tristia. Ovid was of an eques- 
trian family, and was brought to Rome at an early 
period of life, along with an elder brother, to be fully 
instructed in the arts and learning of the capital. 
(Trist., 4, 10.) He soon disclosed an inclination to- 
wards poetry; but he was for some time dissuaded 
from a prosecution of the art by his father, whose 
chief object was to make him an accomplished orator 
and patron, and thereby open up to him the path to 
civic honours. The time was indeed past when polit- 
ical harangues from the rostra paved the way to the 
consulship or to the government of wealthy provinces ; 
pat distinction and emolument might yet be attained 

y eminence in judicial proceedings, and by such elo- 
quence as the servile deliberations of the senate still 
permitted. Ovid, accordingly, seems to have paid con- 
siderable attention to those studies which might qual- 
ify him to’shine as a patron in the Forum, or procure 
for him a voice in a submissive senate. He practised 
the art of oratory, and not without success, in the 
schools of the rhetoricians Arellius Fuscus and Por- 
cius Latro, the two most eminent teachers of their 
time. Seneca, the rhetorician, who himself had heard 
him practising déclamation before Fuscus, informs us, 
that he surpassed all his fellow-students in ingenuity : 
but he harangued in a sort of poetical prose ; he was 
deficient in methodical arrangement, and he indulged 
too freely in digressions, as also in the introduction of 
the commonplaces of disputation. He rarely declaim- 


ed, moreover, except on ethical subjects; and pre- 
ferred delivering those sort of persuasive harangues 
which have been termed Suasoria. (Senec., Controv., 
2,10.) After having assumed-the Toga Vzrzlis; and 
completed the usual course of rhetorical tuition at 
Rome, he proceeded to finish his education at Athens. 
It is not known whether he made much progress in 
philosophy during his stay in that city ; but, from the 
'tenour of many of his works, it appears probable*that 
he had at least studied physics, and that in morals he 
had embraced the tenets of the Epicurean school. In 
company with Aumilius Macer, he visited the most 
illustrious cities of Asia (Ep. e Ponto, 2, 10); and 
on his way back to Rome he passed with him into 
Sicily. He remained nearly a year at Syracuse, and 
thence made several agreeable excursions through dif- 
ferent parts of the island. After his return to Rome, 
and on attaining the suitable age, Ovid held success- 
ively several of the lower judicial offices of the state, 
and also frequently acted as arbiter, highly to the satis- 
faction of litigants whose causes he decided. (Tvrist., 
2, 93.) These avocations, however, were speedily re- 
linquished. The father of Ovid had for some time 
restrained his son’s inclination towards poetry ; but 
the arguments he deduced against its cultivation, from 
the stale example of the poverty of Homer (Tvist., 4, 
10), were now receiving an almost practical refuta- 
tion in the court favour and affluence of Virgil and 
Horace. ‘The death, too, of his elder brother, by leay- 
ing Ovid sole heir to a fortune ample enough to sat- 
isfy his wants, finally induced him to abandon the pro- 
fession to which he had been destined, and bid adieu at 
once to public affairs and the clamours of the Forum. 
Henceforth, accordingly, Ovid devoted himself to the 
service of the Muses; though he joined with their 
purer worship the enjoyment of all those pleasures of 
life which a capital, the centre of every folly and 
amusement, could afford. He possessed an agreeable 


villa and extensive farm in the neighbourhood of Sul- 


mo, the place of his birth; but he resided chiefly at 
his house on the Capitoline Hill (Trist., 1, 3), or his 
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gardens, which lay a little beyond the city, at the junc- 
tion of the Clodian and Flaminian Ways, near the 
Pons Milvius, where he composed many of his verses. 
He was fond, indeed, of the rural pleasures of flowers 
and trees, but he chiefly delighted to sow and plant 
them in these suburban gardens. (Ep. e Ponto, 1,8.) 
Far from hiding himself amid his groves, like the mel- 
ancholy Tibullus, he courted society, and never was 
happier than amid the bustle of the capital. One day, 
when Augustus, in his capacity of censor, according 
to ancient custom, made the whole body of Roman 
knights pass before him in review, he presented our 
poet with a beautiful steed. (Trastia, 2,89.) The 
gift was accounted a peculiar mark of favour, and 
shows that, at the time when it was bestowed, he had 
incurred no moral stain which merited the disapproba- 
tion of his prince. While frequenting the court of 
Augustus, Ovid was well received by the politest of 
the courtiers. The titles of many of the epistles writ- 
ten during his banishment, show that they were ad- 
dressed to persons well known to us, even at this dis- 
tance of.time, as distinguished statesmen and imperial 
favourites. Messala, to whose house he much resort- 
ed, had early encouraged the rising genius, and direct- 
ed the studies of Ovid; and the friendship which the 
father h@d extended to our poet was continued to him 
by the sons. But his chief patron was Q. Fabius Max- 
_imus, long the friend of Augustus, and, in the closing 
scenes of that prince’s life, the chief confidant of his 
~Wweaknesses and domestic sorrows. (Tacit., Ann., 1, 
5.) Nor was Ovid’s acquaintance less with the cele- 
“brated poets of his age than with its courtiers and sen- 
ators. Virgil, indeed, he had merely seen, and pre- 
mature death cut off the society of Tibullus; but Hor- 
ace, Macer, and Propertius were long his familiar. 
friends, and often communicated to him their writings 
previous to publication. While blessed with so many 
friends, he seems to have been undisturbed, at least 
during this period of his life, by the malice of a sin- 
gle foe: neither the court favour he enjoyed nor his 
poetical renown procured him enemies; and he was 
never assailed by that spirit of envy and detraction by 
which Horace had been persecuted. His poetry was 
universally popular ( T'rzstza, 1, 1, 64): like the stanzas 
of Tasso, it was often sung in the streets or at enter- 
tainments; and his verses were frequently recited in the 
theatre amid the applause of the multitude. Among 
his other distinctions, Ovid was a favourite of the 
fair, with whom his engagements were numerous and 
his intercourse unrestrained. (Am., 2, 4.— Tristia, 
4,10, 65.) He was extremely susceptible of love, 
and his love was ever changing. His first wife, whom 
he married when almost a boy, was unworthy of his 
affections, and possessed them but a short while. 
The second, who came from the country of the an- 
cient Falisci, led a blameless life, but was soon repu- 
diated. After parting with her, Ovid was united to a 
third, who was of the Fabian family. In her youth 
she had been the companion of Marcia, the wife of 
Fabius Maximus, and a favourite of Marcia’s mother, 
who was the maternal aunt of Augustus. She was a 
widow at the time of her marriage with Ovid, and had 
a daughter by her former husband, who was married to 
Suillius, the friend of Germanicus. (Ep. e Ponto, 4, 
8.) But these successive legitimate connexions did 
not prevent him from forming others of a different de- 
scription. Corinna,:a wanton, enticing beauty, whose 
real name and family the commentators and biogra- 
phers of our poet have ineffectually laboured to dis- 
cover, allured him in his early youth from the paths of 
rectitude. It is quite improbable that Corinna denoted 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus, and impossible that 


she represented Julia, his granddaughter, who was 


~ but an infant when Ovid recorded his amours with Co- 
rinna. Ovid passed nearly thirty years inthe volup- 
-tuous enjoyment of the pleasures of the capital, blessed 
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with the smiles of fortune, honoured with the favour 
of his prince, and fondly anticipating a tranquil old 
age. (T'ristia, 4, 8,29.) He now remained at Rome 
the last of the constellation of poets which had 
brightened the earlier age of Augustus. That prince 
had by this time lost his favourite ministers, Mecenas 
and Agrippa: he was less prosperous than during for- 
mer years in the external affairs of the empire, and 
less prudently advised in his domestic concerns: he 
was insidiously alienated from his own,family, and 
was sinking in his old age under the sway of the im- 
perious Livia and the dark-souled Tiberius. Ovid’s 
friendships lay chiefly among those who supported the 
lineal descendants of Augustus, the unfortunate off- 
spring of Julia and Agrippa. He thus became an ob- 
ject of suspicion to the party in power, and had lost 
many of those benefactors who might have shielded 
him from the storm which now unexpectedly burst on 
his head, and swept from him every hope and comfort 
for the remainder of his existence. It was in the 
year 762, and when Ovid had reached the age of 51, 
that Augustus suddenly banished him from Rome to a 
wild and distant corner of the empire. Ovid has de- 
rived nearly as much celebrity from his misfortunes 
as his writings; and, having been solely occasioned 
by the vengeance of Augustus, they have reflected 
some dishonour on a name which would otherwise 
have descended to posterity as that of a generous and 
almost universal protector of learning and poetry. 
The real cause of his exile is the great problem in the 
literary history of Rome, and has occasioned as much 
doubt and controversy as the imprisonment of Tasso 
by Alphonso has created in modern Italy. The se- 
cret unquestionably was known to many persons in 


Rome at the time (Tristia, 4, 10.— Compare Ep. e° 


Ponto, 2,6); but, as its discovery had deeply wounded 
the feelings of Augustus (Tvistza, 2, 209), no \con- 
temporary author ventured to disclose it. Ovid him- 
self has only dared remotely to allude to it, and when 
he does mention it, his hints and suggestions are 
scarcely reconcilable with each other, sometimes 
speaking of his offence as a mistake or chance, in 
which he was more-unfortunate than blameable, and at 
other times as if his life might have been forfeited 
without injustice. (Tristia, 5,11.) No subsequent 
writer thought of revealing or investigating the mys- 
tery till it was too late, and it seems to be now closed 
for ever within the tomb of the Caesars. The most 
ancient opinion (to which Sidonius Apollinaris refers) 
is, that Ovid was banished for having presumed to 
love Julia, the daughter of Augustus, and for having 
celebrated her under the name of Corinna (Sidon. 
Apoll., Carm., 23, v. 158); and it was considered as 
a confirmation of this opinion, that exile was the pun- 
ishment inflicted on Sempronius, the most known and 
best beloved of all her paramours. This notion was 
adopted by Crinitus and Lylius Gyraldus ; but it was 
refuted as early as the time of Aldus Manutius, who 
has shown from the writings of Ovid that he was en- 
gaged in the amour with his pretended Corinna in his 
earliest youth ; and it certainly is not probable that 
such an intrigue should have continued for about thirty 
years, and till Ovid had reached the age of fifty-one, 
or that Augustus should have been so slow in discov- 
ering the intercourse which subsisted. — Julia, too, was 
banished to Pandataria in the year. 752, which was 
nine years before the exile of Ovid; and why should 
his punishment have been delayed so long after the 
discovery of his transgression ! Besides, had he been 
guilty of such an offence, would he have dared in his 
Tristid, when soliciting his recall from banishment, to 
justify his morals to the emperor, a declare that 
he had committed an involuntary error Or would he 


‘have been befriended and supported in exile by the 


men of Rome, some of whom were the fa- 
and counsellors of Augustus a) a ee 
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to the time of Manutius, various other theories have 
been deyised to account for the exile of Ovid. Dry- 
den, in the Preface to his translation of Ovid’s Hpis- 
tles, thinks it probable that ‘‘he had stumbled by some 
inadvertency on the privacies of Livia, and had seen 
her in a bath; for the words ‘ sine veste Dianam,’ he 
remarks, agree better with Livia, who had the fame 
of chastity, than with either of the Julias.” It would 
no doubt appear that our poet had a practice of break- 
ing in unseasonably on such occasions (A. A., 3, 245). 
But it is not probable that Augustus would have pun- 
ished such an offence so severely, or that it would 
have affected him so deeply. Livia, at the time of 
Ovid’s banishment, had reached the age of sixty-four, 
and was doubtless the only person in the empire who 
would consider such an intrusion as intentional.—Ti- 
raboschi has maintained, at great length, that he had 
been the involuntary and accidental witness of some 
moral turpitude committed by one of the imperial 
family, most probably Julia, the granddaughter of Au- 
gustus, who had inherited the licentious disposition of 
her mother, and was banished from Rome on account 
of her misconduct, nearly at the same time that the 
- sentence of exile was pronounced on Ovid. This 
theory, on the whole, seems the most plausible, and 
most consistent with the hints dropped by the poet 
himself. He repeatedly says, that the offence for 
which he had been banished was a folly, an error, an 
imprudence rather than a crime: using the words 
stultitia and error in opposition to crimen and faci- 
nus. (Tristia, 1, 2, 100, e¢ passim.) He invariably 
talks of what he had seen as the cause of his misfor- 
tunes (T'ristia, 2, 103, seqq.), and he admits that what 
he had seen was a fault. But he farther signifies, that 
the fault he had witnessed was of a description which 
offended modesty, and which, therefore, ought to be 
covered with the yeil of night. (Tréstia, 3,6.) It is 
by no means improbable that he should have detected 
the granddaughter of the emperor in some disgraceful 
intrigue. Neither of the Julias confined their amours 
to the recesses of their palaces, so that the most dis- 
solute frequenter of the lowest scenes of debauchery 
may have became the witness of her turpitude. Far- 
ther, it is evident that it was something of a private 
nature, and which wounded the most tender feelings 
of Augustus, who, we know from history, was pecu- 
larly sensitive with regard to the honour of his family. 
Lastly, it appears, that, after being a witness of the 
shameful transgression of Julia, Ovid had fallen into 
some indiscretion through timidity (Hp. e Ponto, 2, 2), 
which might have been avoided, had he enjoyed the 
benefit of good advice (Tristia, 3, 6, 13); and it 
seems extremely probable, that the imprudence he 
committed was in revealing to others the discovery he 
had made, and concealing it from Augustus.—It is 
not likely that any better guess will now be formed on 
the subject. Another, however, has been recently at- 
tempted by M. Villenave, in a life of Ovid prefixed 
to a French translation of the Metamorphoses. His 
opinion, which has also been adopted by Scholl (Hist. 
Lit. Rom., vol. 1, p. 240), is, that Ovid, from accident 
or indiscretion, had become possessed of some state 
secret concerning Agrippa Posthumus, the son of 
Agrippa and Julia, and grandson of Augustus. The 
existence of the family of Julia long formed the great 
obstacle to the ambition of Livia and her son Tiberius. 
Agrippa Posthumus, the last surviver of the race, was 


banished from Rome to the island of Planasia, near | 


Corsica, in 758; but considerable apprehensions seem 
to have been entertained by Livia that he might one 
day be recalled. Ovid, in a poetical epistle from Pon- 
tus, written in the fifth year of his exile, accuses him- 
self as the cause of the death of his friend Fabius 
Maximus ; and this Fabius Maximus, it appears, was 
the chief confidant of the emperor in all that related 
aaa Ni Agrippa, which he wished concealed 
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from Livia. A few months before his own death, Au- 
gustus, attended by Fabius Maximus alone, privately 
visited Agrippa in his retirement of Planasia; and 
the object of his journey from Rome haying been dis- 
covered by Livia, the death of this counsellor followed 
shortly after. It will be remarked, however, that this 
voyage was undertaken in 666, four-years subsequent- 
ly to the exile of Ovid, and was disclosed through the 
indiscretion of the wife of Fabius. (Tacit., Ann., 1, 
5.) But the French author. conjectures, that the 
scene to which Ovid alludes in his writings as having 
witnessed, had some close connexion with the ensuing 
visit to Planasia, and gave a commencement to those 
suspicions which termmmated in the death of his friend. 
His chief objection to the theory of Tiraboschi is, that 
Augustus would not have banished Ovid for discover- 
ing or revealing the disgrace of Julia, when, by her 
exile, he had already proclaimed her licentiousness to 
the whole Roman people. But, in fact, Ovid was not 
banished for the sake of concealment. The discovery 
which proved so fatal to himself was no secret at Rome ; 
and, had secrecy been the emperor’s object, banish- 
ment was the very worst expedient to which he could 
have resorted. Ovid might better have been bribed to 
silence ; or, if sentence of death could have served the 
purpose more effectually, the old triumvir w@uld not 
have scrupled to pronounce it. The secret, however, 
was already divulged, and was in the mouths of the 
citizens. Ovid was therefore exiled as a punishment 
for his temerity, as a precaution against farther dis- 
coveries, and to remove from the imperial eye the 
sight of one whose presence must have reminded Au- 
gustus of his disgrace both as a sovereign and pa- 
rent.— Whatever may have been the real cause of the 


exile of Ovid, the pretext for it was the licentious 


verses he had written. (Ep. e Ponto, 2,9.) Augus- 
tus affected a regard for public morals; and conceal- 
ing, on this occasion, the true motive by which he was 
actuated, he claimed a merit with the senate, and all 
who were zealous for a reformation of manners, in 
thus driving from the capital a poet who had reduced 
licentiousness to a system, by furnishing precepts, de- 
duced from his own practice, which might aid the in- 
experienced in the successful prosecution of lawless 
love. He carefully excluded from the public libraries 
not merely the ‘¢ Art of Love,” but all the other wri- 
tings of Ovid. (Tristia, 3, 1, 65.) It is evident, 
however, that this was all colour and pretext. Ovid 
himself ventures gently to hint, that Augustus was 
not so strict a moralist that he would seriously have 
thought of punishing the composition of a few licen- 
tious verses with interminable exile. (Trista, 2, 
524.) In point of expression, too, the lines of Ovid 
are delicate compared with those of Horace, whom 
the emperor had always publicly favoured and support- 
ed. Nor was his sentence of banishment passed until 
many years after their composition ; yet, though so 
long an interval had elapsed, it was suddenly pro- 
nounced, as on the discovery of some recent crime, 
and was most rapidly carried into execution. The 
mandate for his exile arrived unexpectedly in the 


evening. The night preceding his departure from 


Rome was one of the utmost grief to his family, and 
of consternation, and dismay to himself. In a fit 
of despair, he burned the copy of the Metamorphoses 
which he was then employed in correcting, and some 
others of his poems. He made no farther preparations 
for his journey, but passed the time in loud complaints, 
and in adjuration to the gods of the Capitol. His 
chief patron, Fabius Maximus, was absent at the. 
time, and his only daughter was with her husband in 
Africa; but several of his friends came to his house, 
where they remained part of the night, and endeay- 
oured, though in vain, to console him. After. much ~ 
irresolution, he at length departed on the approach 
of dawn, his dress neglected and his hair dishevelled. 
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His wife, who had wished to accompany him, but was 
not pewmitted, fainted the moment he left the house. 
—After his departure from Rome, Ovid proceeded to 
Brundisium, where he had an interview with Fabius 
Maximus. He recommended his wife to the care of 
his friend, and received repeated assurances of) his 
support.—The destined spot of his perpetual exile was 
Tomi, the modern Temiswar, on the shore of the Eux- 
ine, a few miles to the south of the spot where the 
most southern branch of the Danube unites with that 
sea. (Vzd. Tomi.) The place had been originally an 
Athenian colony, and was still inhabited by a few 
remains of the Greeks, but it was chiefly filled with 
rude and savage barbarians, of whose manners and 
habits the poet draws a most vivid description. The 
town was defended by but feeble ramparts from the 
incursions of the neighbouring Getz, or still. more 
formidable tribes to the north of the Danube, Alarms 
from the foe were constant, and the poet himself had 
sometimes to grasp a sword and buckler, and place a 
helmet on his, gray head, on a signal given by the sen- 
tinel (Tristia, 4, 1, 73), when squadrons of barbarians 
covered the desert which Tomi overlooked, or sur- 
rounded the town in order to surprise and pillage it.— 
Without books or society, Ovid often wished for a 
field (Ep. e Ponto, 1, 8) to remind him of the garden 
near the Flaminian Way, in which, in his happier 
days, he had breathed his love-sighs and composed his 
amorous verses. Some of the barbarian inhabitants 
were along with our poet in the small and inconvenient 
house which he inhabited (Tristia, 2, 200), and kept 
him in-a state of constant alarm by their ferocious ap- 
pearance. They neither cut their beards nor hair, 
which, hanging dishevelled over the face, gave a pecu- 
liar horror to their aspect. The whole race were 
clothed in the shaggy skins of various animals ( Tristza, 
3, 10), and each barbarian carried with him constantly 
a bow, and a quiver containing poisoned arrows. 
(Tristia, 5,7.) They daily filled the streets with tu- 
mult and uproar; and even the litigants sometimes de- 
cided their cause before the tribunals by the sword. 
(Tristia, 5,10.) But if there was danger within the 
walls of Tomi, destruction lay beyond them. ‘Tribes, 


who foraged from a distance, carried off the flocks and | 


burned the cottages. ' From the insecurity of property 
and severity of climate, the fields were without grain, 
the hills without vines, the mountains without oaks, 
and the banks without willows. (T'ristza, 3, 10, 71.) 
Absinthium, or wormwood, alone grew up and covered 
the plains. (Ep..e Ponto, 4, 8.) Spring brought 
with it neither birds nor flowers. In summer the sun 
rarely broke through the cloudy and foggy atmosphere. 
The autumn shed no fruits ; but, through every season 
of the year, wintry winds blew with prodigious vio- 
lence (Tristia, 3, 10, 17), and lashed the waves of the 
boisterous Euxine on its desert shore. (T'ristia, 4, 
4,57.) The only animated object was the wild Sar- 
matian driving his car, yoked with oxen, across the 
snows, or the frozen depths of the Euxine (Triséza, 3, 
10, 32), clad in his fur cloak, his countenance alone 
uncovered, his beard glistening and sparkling with the 
hoar-frost and flakes of snow. (Tvristia, 3, 10, 21.) 
—Such was the spot for which Ovid was compelled 
to exchange the theatres, the baths, the porticoes, and 
ardens of Rome, the court of Augustus, the banks of 
the Tiber, and the sun and soil of Italy—While thus 
driving him to the most remote and savage extremity 
of his empire, Augustus softened the sentence he had 
pronounced on Ovid with some alleviating qualifica- 
‘tions. He did not procure his condemnation by a de- 


cree of the senate, but issued his own mandate, in| Prop 
| Amores, amounting in 


which he employed the word “relegation” (relegatio), 
and not “ banishment” (ezsilium), leaving him, by this 


choice of terms, the enjoyment of his paternal fortune | a ] 
and some other privileges of a Roman citizen. (Tris- | Ovid; but it has b 
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stances wanting in his fate which might have con- 
tributed ‘to impart consolation. His third wife, to 
whom he was tenderly attached, though not permitted 
to accompany him on'the voyage to Scythia, continued 
faithful to her husband during his long exile, and pro- 
tected his property from the rapacity of his enemies. 
(Tristia, 1, 5.) Many of his friends remained unsha- 
ken by his misfortunes, and from time to time he re- 
ceived letters from them, giving him hopes of recall. 
The Get, though they at length became displeased 
with his incessant complaints of their country (Ep. e 
Ponto, 4, 14), received him at first with kindness and 
sympathy, and long paid him such distinguished hon- 
ours, that he almost appears to have realized the fa- 
bles of Orpheus and Amphion, in softening their native 
ferocity by the magic of the Roman lyre. (Ep. e Pon- 
to, 4, 9.—Ibid., 4, 14.)—Nothing, however, could 
compensate for the deprivations he suffered; nor was 
anything omitted on Ovid’s. part which he thought 
might prevail on the emperor to recall him to Rome, 
or assign him, at least, a place of milder exile; and 
Sicily was particularly pointed at as a suitable spot 
for such a mitigation of punishment. (T'ristia, 5, 2.) 
This is the object of all his epistles from Pontus, the 
name of the district of Mcesia in which Tomi was’sit- 
uate, and not to be confounded with the Pontus of 
Asia Minor. He flattered Augustus during his life 
with an extravagance which bordered on idolatry (Ep. 
e Ponto, 4, 6.—Tristia, 2); and the letters address- 
ed to his friends inculcate skilful lessons of choosing 
the most favourable opportunities for propitiating the 
despot. It does not appear, however, that any one of 
his numerous and powerful acquaintances ventured to 
solicit his recall, or to entreat Augustus in his behalf. 
Yet the poet seems to suppose that Augustus, pre- 
vious to his decease, was beginning,to feel more 
favourably towards him. (Ep. e Ponto, 4,6.) After 
the death of the emperor, with a view, doubtless, of 
propitiating his successor, Ovid wrote a poem on his 
Apotheosis, and consecrated to him, as a new deity, 


a temple, where he daily repaired to offer incense and 


worship. (Ep. e Ponto, 4,9.) Nor was he sparing 
in his panegyrics on the new emperor (Ep. e Ponto, 
4, 13); but he found Tiberius equally inexorable with 
Augustus.—The health of Ovid had been early and 
severely affected by his exile and confinement at Tomi. 
He was naturally of a feeble constitution, and, in the 
place of his banishment, every circumstance was com- 
bined which could wear out the mind and the body. 
The rigour of the climate bore hard on one who had 


passed a delicate youth of pleasure and repose under 


an Italian sky. In consequence, soon after his arrival 
at Tomi, he totally lost his strength and appetite (Ep. 
¢ Ponto, 1, 10), and became thin, pale, and exhaust- 
ed. From time to time he recovered and relapsed, 
till at length, at the age of 60, he sunk under the 
hardships to which he had been so. long subjected. 
His death happened in the year 771, in the ninth year 
of his exile, and the fourth of the reign of Tiberius. 
Before his decease, he expressed a wish that his ashes 
might be carried to Rome; even this desire, however, 
was not complied with. His bones were buried in 
the Scythian soil, and the Geta erected to him a mon- 


ument near the spot of his earthly sojourn.—It would - 


seem that Ovid had commenced his poetical career 
with some attempt at heroic subje particularly the 
Gigantomachia. But he soon direc’ d his attention 
from such topics to others which were more consonant 
to his disposition. Accordingly, the earliest writings 
of Ovid now extant are amatory elegies in the style 


of Tibullus and Propertius. These elegies are styled — 
all to forty-nine, and were oti- 


me ivided by the poet into five books. _ There 
Be osls sires books in the printed editions of 


till included in this division, or if two 


tia, 5, 11, 21.—Ibid., 4, 9.) Nor were other circum- | he wrote be s aly: 


een doubted whether all the elegies — 
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books have been suppressed. These elegies, with a 
very few exceptions, are of an amatory description.— 
As an elegiac writer, Ovid has more resemblance to 
Propertius than to Tibullus. His images and ideas 
are for the most part drawn from the real world. He 
dwells not amid the visionary scenes of Tibullus, he 
indulges not in his melancholy dreams, nor pours forth 
such tenderness of feeling as the loverof Delia. ‘The 
Amores of Ovid have all the brilliancy and freshness 
of the period of life in which they were written. They 
are full of ingenious conceptions, graceful images, and 
agreeable details. These are the chief excellences of 
the elegies of Ovid. ‘Their faults consist in an abuse 
of the facility of invention, a repetition of the same 
ideas, an occasional affectation and antithesis in the 
language of love, and (as in the elegies of Propertius) 
the too frequent, and sometimes not very happy or ap- 
propriate, allusion to mythological fables.—Before fin- 
ishing the elegies styled ‘Amores, Ovid had already 
commenced the composition of the Heroides (Am., 2, 
18), which are likewise written in the elegiac measure. 
‘They are ‘epistles supposed to be addressed chiefly 
from queens and princesses who figured in the heroic 
ages, to the objects of their vehement affections, and 
are in number not fewer than twenty-one; but there 
is some doubt with regard to the authenticity of six of 
them, namely, Paris to Helen, Helen to Paris; Lean- 
der to Hero, Hero to Leander; Acontius to Cydippe, 
Cydippe to Acontius. These six, though they appear 
in the most ancient MSS. under the name of Ovid, 
along with the others, are of doubtful authenticity, 
and have been generally ascribed by commentators to 
Aulus Sabinus, a friend of Ovid’s, who was also the 
author of several answers to the epistles of our poet, 
as Ulysses to Penelope, and Aineas to Dido.—The 
Heroides present us with some of the finest and most 
popular fictions of an amorous antiquity, resounding 
with the names of Helen, Ariadne, and Phedra. Ju- 
lius Sealiger pronounces them to be the most polish- 
ed of all the productions of Ovid. (Poet., 6,7.) But 
there is a tiresome uniformity in the situations and 
characters of the heroines. ‘The injudicious length to 
which each epistle is extended has occasioned a repe- 
tition in it of the same ideas ; while the ceaseless tone 
of complaints uttered by these forsaken damsels has 
produced a monotony,'which renders a perusal, at 
least of the whole series of epistles, insupportably fa- 
tiguing. There is also a neglect of a due observ- 
‘ance of the manners and customs of the heroic ages: 
and in none of the works of Ovid is his indulgence in 
exuberance of fancy so remarkable to the reader, be- 
cause many of the epistles, as those of Penelope, Bri- 
seis, Medea, Ariadne, and Dido, lead us to a compar- 
ison of the Latin author with Homer, the Greek tra- 
gedians, Catullus, and Virgil, those poets of true sim- 
plicity and unaffected tenderness. ‘The work of Ovid 
entitled De Arte Amandt, or, more properly, Artis 
Amatorie Liber, is written, like the Amores and 
Heroides, in the elegiac measure. There is no- 
thing, however, elegiac in its subject, as it merely 
communicates, in a light and often sportive manner, 
those lessons in the Art of Love which were the fruits 
of the author’s experience, and had been acquired in 
the course of the multifarious intrigues recorded in 
the Amores. This poem was not written earlier than 
the year 752; for the author mentions in the first 
book the representation of a sea-fight between the 
Greek and Persian fleets, which was exhibited at that 
period in the Nawmachia, under the direction of Au- 
The whole work is divided into three books. 
—This work is curious and useful, from the informa- 
tion it affords concerning Roman manners and an- 
tiquities in their lighter departments; and, though not 
written in the tone or form of satire, it gives us nearly 
the same insight as professed satirical productions 
into the nee follies of the Augustan age. Whatever 
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which he had commenced at Rome. 
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object the poet may have had in view when composing 
this work, it may be safely concluded that théspoem 
itself did not in any degree tend to the corruption of 
the morals of his fellow-citizens, since the indulgence 
of every vice was then so licensed at Rome that they 
could hardly receive any additional stain; on the con- 
trary, this very depravation of manners gave birth to 
the work of Ovid, suggested its pernicious counsels, 
and obtained for it the popularity with which it was 
crowned.—The book De Remedio Amoris is connect- 
ed with that De Arte Amandi, and was written a short 
while after it. This poem discloses the means by 
which those who have been unsuccessful in love, or 
are enslaved by it to the prejudice of their health and 
fortune, may be cured of their passion. Occupation, 
travelling, society, and a change of the affections, if 
possible, to some other object, are the remedies on 
which the author chiefly relies. This work, on the 
whole, is not so pleasant and entertaining as the De 
Arte Amandi. It is almost entirely destitute of those 
agreeable episodes by which the latter poem is so 
much beautified and enlivened. It has fewer sport- 
ive touches and fewer fascinating descriptions.—The 
Metamorphoses of Ovid had been composed by him 
previous to his exile. But he received the mandate 
for his relegation while yet employed in the task of 
correction, ‘and when he had completed this labour 
only on the first three books. Finding himself thus 
condemned to banishment from Rome, he threw the 
work into the flames, partly from vexation and disgust 
at his verses in general, which had been made the pre- 
text for his punishment, and partly because he consid- 
ered it an unfinished; poem, which he could no longer 
have any opportunity or motive for perfecting. (T'ris- 
tia, 1,6.) Fortunately, however, some transcripts had 
been previously. made by his friends of this beautiful 
production, which was thus preserved to the world. 
After Ovid’s departure from Rome, these quickly 
passed into extensive circulation; they were gener- 
ally read and admired, and a copy was placed in his 
library, which was still preserved and kept up by his 
family. (Tristia, 1, 1, 118.) In the depths of his 
dreary exile, Ovid learned, perhaps not without satis- 
faction, that his work had been saved; and he even 
expressed a wish that some of his favourite passages 
might meet the eye of Augustus. (Zristia, 2, 557.) 
But he was annoyed by the recollection that the poem 
would be read in the defective state in which he had 
left it. (Tristia, 3, 14,23.) He had no copy with him 
at Tomi, on which he could complete the corrections 
He therefore 
thought it necessary to apprize his friends in Italy, 
that the-work had not received his last emendations ; 
and, as an apology for its imperfections, he proposes 
that the six following lines should be prefixed as a 
motto to the copies of his Metamorphoses which were 
then circulating in the capital. (Trzstza, 1, 6.) , 


“ Orba parente suo quicumque volumina tangis ; 
His saltem vestra detur in urbe locus. 
Quoque mags faveas, non hec sunt edita,ab ipso, 
Sed quasi de domini funere rapta sut. 
Quicquid in his igitur vitic rude carmen habelnt, 
Emendaturus, si licuisset, erat.” 


The Metamorphoses, therefore—at least the twelve 
concluding books—should be read with some degree of 
that indulgence which is given to the last six books of 
the Aineid ; though, from what we see in the perfect- 
ed works of Ovid, it can hardly be supposed that, even 
if he had been permitted, he would have expunged 
conceits and retrenched redundancies with the pure 
taste and scrupulous judgment of the Mantuan bard. 
—In the composition of his Metamorphoses, Ovid can 
lay no claim to originality of invention. Not one of 
the immense number of transmutations which he has 
recorded, from the first separation of Chaos till the 
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apotheosis of Julius Cesar, is of his own contrivance. 
They are all fictions of the Greeks and Oriental ma- 
tions, interspersed, perhaps, with a few Latin or Etrus- 
can fables. In fact, a book of Metamorphoses which 
were feigned by the poet himself, would have pos- 
sessed no charm, being unauthorized by public belief, 
or even that species of popular credulity which be- 
stows interest and probability on the most extravagant 
fictions. And, indeed, Ovid had little motive for in- 
vention, since, in the relations of those who had gone 
before him in this subject, he could enter the most ex- 
tensive field ever opened to the career of a poet.— 
The Metamorphoses of Ovid are introduced by a de- 
scription of the primeval world, and the early changes 
it underwent. All that he writes of Chaos is merely 


a paraphrase of what he had found in the works of the | 


ancient Greeks, and is more remarkable for poetic 
beauty than philosophic truth and consistency. The 
account of the creation, which is described with im- 
pressive brevity, is followed by a history of the four 
ages of the world, the war with the giants, Deucalion’s 
deluge, and the self-production of various .monsters in 
those early periods by the teeming and yet unexhaust- 
ed earth. This last subject.leads to the destruction 
of the serpent Python by Apollo, and the institution of 
the Pythian games in honour of his victory: at their 
first celebration, the conquerors were crowned with 
oak, the laurel being unknown till the transformation 
of Daphne, when it became the prize of honour and 
renown. Our poet thus glides into the series of his 
metamorphoses, which are extended to fifteen books, 
and amount in all to not less than two hundred and 
fifty. The stories of this description related by Ovid’s 
predecessors were generally insulated, and did not 
hang together by any association or thread of dis- 
course. But the Roman poet continues as he had 
commenced, and, like the Cyclic writers of Greece, 
who comprehended, in one book, a whole circle of fa- 
bles, he proceeds from link to link in the golden chain 
of fiction, leading us, as it were, through a labyrinth 
of adventures, and passing imperceptibly from one tale 
to another, so that the whole poem forms an uninter- 
rupted recital. In themselves, however, the events 
have frequently no relation to each other, and the con- 
nexion between the preceding and succeeding fable 
often consists in nothing more than that the transfor- 
mation occurred at the same place or at the same 
time, or had reference, perhaps, to the same amorous 
deity.—In such an infinite number; the merit of the 
stories must be widely different; the following, how- 
ever, may be mentioned as among the best: the fables 
of Cephalus and Procris, of Philemon and Baucis, of 
Hippomanes and Atulanta, the flight of Dadalus and 
Icarus, the loves of Pyramus and Thisbe. But of the 
whole, the story of Phaéthon is, perhaps, the most splen- 
did and highly poetical—It has been objected, how- 
ever, to the Metamorphoses, that, however great may 
be the merit of each individual tale, there is too much 
uniformity in the work as a whole, since all the stories 
are of one sort, and end in some metamorphosis or 
other. (Kaimes’s Elements of Criticism, vol. 1, c. 9.) 
But this objection, if it be one, can lie only against 
the choice of the subject ; for if a poet announces that 
he is to sing of bodies changed and converted into 
new forms, what else than metamorphoses can be ex- 
pected? Besides, in the incidents that lead to these 
transformations, there is infinite variety of feeling ex- 
cited, and the poet intermingles the noble with the fa- 
miliar, and the gay with the horrible or tender. Some- 
times, too, the metamorphosis seems a mere pretext 


for the introduction of the story, and occupies a very 


inconsiderable portion of it. ‘The blood which flowed 
from Ajax, when he slew himself in a transport of in- 
' dignation, because the arms of Achilles were adjudged 
~ to Ulysses, produced a hyacinth, and on this feeble 
_ stem the poet has ingrafted the animated and eloquent 
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speeches of the contending Grecian chiefs. In the 
tragic history of Pyramus and Thisbe, the lovers them- 
selyes are not metamorphosed, but the fruit of the mul- 
berry-tree under which their blood was shed assumes 
a crimson dye. It would be endless to point out in 
detail the blemishes and beauties of such an extensive 
work as the Metamorphoses. The luxuriance of thought 
and expression which pervade all the compositions of 
Ovid, prevails likewise here ; but his comparisons are 
pleasing and appropriate, and his descriptions are rich 
and elegant, whether he exhibits the palace of the Sun 
or the cottage of Philemon. The many interesting sit- 
uations displayed in the Metamorphoses have formed 
a mine for the exertion of human genius in all suc- 
ceeding periods, not merely in the province of narra- 
tive fable, but in the department of the drama and fine 
arts; and no work, with the exception of the Sacred 
Scriptures, has supplied so many and such happy sub- 
jects for the pencil. The Greek books from which 
the Metamorphoses were chiefly taken having been 
lost, the work of Ovid is now the most curious and 
valuable record extant of ancient mythology. It 
would be difficult to reduce every story, as some 
writers have attempted, into a moral allegory (Garth, 
Pref. to Translation); it would be impossible to find 
in them, with others, the whole history of the Old 
Testament, and types of the miracles and sufferings 
of our Saviour, or even the complete ancient history 
of Greece, systematically arranged (compare Miiller, 
Einleitung, vol. 4, p. 163, &c.—Fabric., Bibl, Lat., vol. 


‘1, p. 447.—G@oujet, Bib. Franc., vol. 6, p. 16, 52.) It 


cannot be denied, however, that the Metamorphoses 
are immense archives of Grecian fable, and that, be- 
neath the mask of fiction, some traits of true history, 
some features of manners and the primeval world, 
may yet be discovered. In this point of view, the 
Fasti of Ovid, though written in elegiac and not in 
heroic measure, may be considered as a supplement or 
continuation of the Metamorphoses. Its composition 
was commenced at Rome by the author previous to 
his‘ exile. The work was corrected and finished by 
him at Tomi (Fasti, 4, 81), and was thence sent to 
Rome, with a prefatory dedication to the great. Ger- 
manicus. The plan of this production was probably 
suggested by the didactic poem which Callimachus 
had published under the title of Airéa, in which he 
feigns that, being transported to Helicon, he was there 
instructed by the Muses in the nature and origin of 
various religious usages and ancient ceremonies. It 
would appear that, before the time of Ovid, some 
vague design of writing a poem of this description had 
been entertained by Propertius (Eleg., 4,1). But 
Ovid, in his Fasti, executed the work which Propertius 
did not live, or, perhaps, found himself unable, to ac- 
complish. Jn the Latin language, the word Fasti ori- 
ginally signified, in opposition to Nefastz, the days on 
which law proceedings could be legally held, or other 
ordinary business transacted; and thence it came, in 
course of time, to denote the books or tables on which 
the days in each month accounted as Fas¢i or Nefusti 
were exhibited. The term at length was applied to any 
record digested in regular chronological order, as the 
Fasti Consulares; and with Ovid it signifies the anni- 
versaries of religious festivals, of dedications of temples, 
or of other memorable events, indicated in the calen- 
dar under the name of Dies Fasti, and which in general 
belonged, in the ancient meaning, to the class of Dies. 
Nefasti rather than Fasti. C, Hemina and Claudius 
Quadrigarius had giver histories of these festivals in 
prose: but their works were dry and uninteresting ; 
and Ovid first bestowed on the subject the embellish- 
ments of poetry and imagination. The object of the 
Fasti of Ovid is to exhibit in regular order a history of 
the origin and observance of the different Roman fes- » 
tivals, as they occurred in the course of the year; and 
to associate the celebration of these holydar with the 


’ course of his navigation. 
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sun’s course in the zodiac, and with the rising or set- 


ting of the stars. A book is assigned to each month, 
but the work concludes with June. 
books, which would have completed the Roman calen- 
dar, may have perished during the middle ages ; but 
it seems move probable that they never were written. 
No ancient author or grammarian quotes a single phrase 
or word from any of the last six books of the Fast ; 
and, in some lines of the Trustia (2, 549, seqq.), the 
author ‘himself informs us that the composition had 
been interrupted. This subject itself does not afford 
much scope for the display of poetic genius. Its ar- 
rangement was prescribed by the series of the festi- 
vals, while the proper names, which required to be so 
often introduced, and the chronological researches, 
were alike unfavourable to the harmony of versifica- 
tion. The Fast, however, is a work highly esteem- 
ed by the learned on account of the antiquarian knowl- 
edge which may be derived from it. The author has 
poured a rich and copious erudition over the steril in- 
dications of the calendar, he has traced mythological 
worship to its source, and explained many of the mys- 
teries of that theology which peopled all nature with 
divinities. Even Scaliger, whose opinions are gen- 
erally so unfavourable to Ovid, admits the ancient and 
extensive erudition displayed in the Paste. (Poet., 6, 
7.) In particular, much mythological information may 
be obtained from it as to the points in which the su- 
perstitions and rites of the Romans differed from those 
of the Greeks, and also the manner in which they were 
blended. ‘The account,” says Gibbon, ‘of the dif- 
ferent etymologies of the month of May, is curious and 
well expressed. ~We may distinguish in it an Oriental 
allegory, a Greek fable, and a Roman tradition.” Some 
truths concerning the ancient history of Rome may be 
also elicited from the Fast. It may appear absurd to 
appeal to a poet in preference or contradiction to an- 
nalists and chroniclers; but it must be recollected, that 
these annalists themselves originally obtained many of 
their facts from poetical tradition. Ovid, besides, had 
studied the Registers of the Pontifex Maximus, which 
are now lost, and which recorded, along with religious 
observances, many historical events. Occasional light 
may therefore be thrown by the Fast: of Ovid on 
some of the most ancient and dubious points of Ro- 
man story. For example, our poet completely vindi- 
cates Romulus from the charge of having slain his 
brother in a momentary transport of passion. Remus 
was legally sentenced to death, in consequence of hay- 
ing violated a salutary law enacted by the founder of 
Rome, and which, in an infant state, it was requisite 
to maintain inviolably.—The circumstance of the mel- 
ancholy exile of Ovid gave occasion to the last of his 
works, the Trzstta, and the Epistole e Ponto. The 
first book of the Tristia, containing ten elegies, was 
written by Ovid at sea, during his perilous voyage from 
Rome to Pontus. (Tristia, 1, 1, 42.—Jbid., 1, 10.) 
It may be doubted, however, whether this, which is 
the generally received opinion, will hold good with 
respect to all the elegies of the first book. He speaks 
in the sixth of copies of his Metamorphoses being cir- 
culated at Rome, and it is not likely that he could re- 
ceive this intelligence while on his way to Pontus. 
The first book is chiefly occupied with detailing the 
occurrences at his departure from the capital, the 
storms he encountered, and the places he saw in the 
1. The remaining four books 
were composed during the first three years of his 
loomy residence at Tomi. In the second book, ad- 
dressed to Augustus, he apologizes for his former life 
and writings. In some of the elegies of the third, 
fourth, and fifth books, he complains to himself of the 
hard fate he had suffered in being exiled from Italy to 
the inhospitable shores of the Euxine: in others he 
exhorts his correspondents at Rome to endeavour to 
mitigate the be of Augustus and obtain his recall. 
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The names, however, of the friends and patrons whom 
he addressed are not mentioned (Tvistza, 1, 4, '7), since, 
during this time, his relatives and acquaintances were 
afraid lest they should incur the displeasure of Augus- 
tus by holding any communication with the unhappy 
exile. At the end of three years, this apprehension, 
which, perhaps, had been all along imaginary, was no 
longer entertained ; and, accordingly, the epistles which 
he wrote from Pontus during the remainder of his se- 
vere sojourn are inscribed with the names of his friends, 
among whom we find the most distinguished charac- 
ters of the day. These elegiac epistles differ from the 
Tristia merely in the poet’s correspondents being ad- 
dressed by name, instead of receiving no appellation 
whatever, or being only mentioned under some private 
and conventional title. The subjects of the four books 
of epistles from Pontus aré precisely the same with 
those in the T’ristia, complaints of the region to which 
the poet had been banished, and exhortations to his 
friends to obtain his recall. From the first line’ of the 
Tristia to the last of the epistles from Pontus, the lyre 
of the exiled bard sounds but one continued strain of 
wailing and complaint. All the melancholy events of 
his former life are recalled to his recollection, and each 
dismal circumstance in his present condition is im- 
measurably deplored. But he speaks of his old age, 
mortifications, and sorrows with such touching and 
natural eloquence, and in a tone so truly mournful, that 
no one can read his plaintive lines without being deeply 
affected. The only elegies in which Ovid quits even 
for a moment this tone of complaint, are those where 
he celebrates the victories of Tiberius in Germany ; 
and the commencement of a poem on the return of 
spring, which contains the sole lines in the Tristia 
that give any indication of a mind soothed by the im- 
proving season or the reviving charms of nature.— 
During his exile, Ovid appears to have been much in- 
debted to the kindness and commiseration of the friends 
whom he had left behind him at Rome. A few, how- 
ever, with whom he had been bound in ties of the clo- 
sest intimacy, not only neglected him during his ban- 
ishment, but attempted to despoil him of the patrimony 
which he still retained by the indulgence of the em- 
peror. The conduct of one who had been his warm- 
est friend in prosperity, and became his bitterest foe in 
adversity, prompted him, while at Tomi, to dip his pen 
in the gall of satire, from which, during a long life, he 
had meritoriously abstained. - The friend, now changed 
to foe, whose altered conduct drove our poet to pen a 
vehement satire, is generally supposed to have been 
Hyginus, the celebrated mythograph, and at this time 
the keeper of the imperial library. Ovid, however, 
does not name his enemy, but execrates him in his 
Ibis. Callimachus, having had a quarrel with Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, satirized him. under the appellation 
of Ibis, an unclean Egyptian bird, and hence Ovid be- 
stowed it on Hyginus, who, though a native of Spain, 
had gone in early youth to Egypt, and was brought from 
Alexandrea to Rome. He had offended our poet by 


‘attempting to persuade his wife to accept another hus- 


band, and by soliciting the emperor to confiscate his 
property, with a view of having it bestowed on him- 
self. The poem which Ovid directed against this self- 
ish and ungrateful friend cannot, perhaps, be properly 
termed a satire, being a series of curses in the style 
They are of such a 
description that, compared with them, the Anathemas 
of Ernulphus and the Curse of Kehama may be consid- 
ered as benedictions.— Besides the works of Ovid 
which yet remain entire, and which have now been 
fully enumerated, there are fragments still extant from 
some poems of which he is reputed to have been the 
author. The Halieuticon, which is much mutilated, 
is attributed to Ovid on the authority of the elder 
Pliny (32, 2), who says that he has told many wonder- 
ful things concerning the nature of fishes in his Hali- 
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euticon: and we find in Pliny the names of several 
fishes which are not mentioned by any other author, 
but perhaps were natives of the sea on the shore of 
which Ovid commenced this poem towards the close 
of his life. Notwithstanding this authority, Werns- 
dorff is of opinion that it was not written by Ovid, as 
it is not found in any MS. of his works; and he as- 
signs it to Gratius Faliscus. Ovid also wrote a poem 
De Medicamine faciei, as we learn from two lines in 
his Art of Love (3, 205). 
if the fragment remaining under this title be the gen- 
uine work of our poet.—During his residence at Tomi, 
Ovid acquired a perfect -knowledge of the language 
which was there spoken. The town had been origi- 
nally founded by a Greek colony, but the Greek ldn- 
guage had been gradually corrupted, from the influx of 
the Getz, and its elements could hardly be discovered 
in the jargon now employed. Ovid, however, com- 
posed a poem in this barbarous dialect, which, if ex- 
tant, would be a great philological curiosity. ‘The sub- 
ject he chose was the praises of the imperial family at 
Rome. . When completed, he read it aloud in an as- 
sembly of the Gete ; and he paints with much spirit 
and animation the effect it produced on his audience. 
—After what has been already said of the different 
works of Ovid in succession, it is unnecessary to in- 
dulge in many general remarks on his defects or merits. 
Suffice it to say, that the brilliancy of his imagination, 
the liveliness of his wit, his wonderful art in bringing 
every scene or image distinctly, as it were, before the 
view, and the fluent, unlaboured ease of his versifica- 
tion, have been universally admired. But:his wit was 
too profuse and his fancy too exuberant. The natural 
indolence of his temper, and his high self-esteem, did 
not permit him to become, like Virgil or Horace, a 
finished model-of harmony and proportion. (Dunlop’s 
Roman Literature, vol. 3, p. 349, segg.)— The best 
editions of Ovid are, that of Burmann, Amst., 1727, 
4 vols. 4to, and that of Lemaire, Paris, 1820-24, 10 
vols. 8vo. The edition of N. Heinsius, Amst., 1661, 
3 vols. 12mo, is also a valuable one. 

Oxi, small pointed islands, near the Echinades, 
off the coast of Acarnania, Their ancient name has 
reference to their form (’O&eiac). Strabo reports, 
- that these are the same which Homer calls Thoe. 

(Od., 15, 298.— Strabo, 458.) Stephanus supposes 
the Oxew to be Dulichium (s. v. AouAtiyiov). This 
group is now commonly known by the name of Cur- 
zolart, but the most considerable among them retains 
the appellation of Oxia. (Gell’s Itin., p. 298.) 
Oxus, a large river of Bactriana, rising in the north- 
eastern extremity of that country, or, rather, in the 
southeastern part of Great Bukharia, and flowing for 
the greater part of its course in a northwest direction. 
- It receives numerous tributaries, and falls, after a course 
of 1200 miles, into the Sea of Aral. The Oxus is now 
the Amoo or Jihon (the latter being the name given 
to it by the Arabian geographers). According to most 
of the ancient writers, it flowed direct into the Caspi- 
an, and this statement is said to be confirmed by the 


existence of its former channel; but, in all probability, 


they were ignorant of the existence of the Sea of Aral. 
Some writers think that Herodotus speaks of the Oxus 
under the name of Araxes (1, 201, segg.; 4, 11); but 
it is more likely that he there refers to the Volga. The 
historian, however, certainly confounds it with the 
Araxes of Armenia, since he says it rises in the coun- 
try of the Matieni (1, 202), and flows towards the east 
(4, 40). According to his account, there were many 
islands in it, some as large as Lesbos, and it emptied 
itself by forty.mouths, which were all lost in marshes, 
with the exception of one, that flowed into the Caspi- 
an (1, 202). Strabo says, that the Oxus rose in the 
_ Indian Mountains, and flowed into the Caspian (Strab., 
509, 519), which is also the opinion of Mela (3, 5) 


and as Pliny (6, 18) makes it rise in a lake 
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It is doubted, however, | 
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called Oxus; but it is not improbable that, with ‘his 
usual carelessness in matters relating to geography, 
he confounds its source with its termination, ‘The 
Oxus is a broad and rapid river, and receives many af- 
fluents, of which the most important mentioned by the 
ancients was the Ochus, which, according to most ac- 
counts, flowed into the Oxus near its mouth, though 
some make it to have entered the Caspian by a separ- 
ate channel. (Strab., 509, 518.) — The Oxus has ex- 
ercised an important influence upon the history and 
civilization of Asia. It has in almost all ages formed 
the boundary between the great monarchies of South- 
western Asia and the wandering hordes of Scythia and 
Tartary. The conquests of Cyrus were terminated 
by its banks, and those of the Macedonians were few 
and unimportant beyond it. The Oxus appears also to 
have formed one of the earliest channels for the con- 
veyance of the produce of India to the western coun- 
tries of Asia. Strabo informs us, on the authority of 
Aristobulus, that goods were conveyed from India 
down the Oxus to the Caspian, and were thence carried 
by the river Cyrus into Albania and the countries bor- 
dering-on the Euxine. (Strab.,509.) This account is 
also confirmed by the statement of Varro (ap. Plin., 6, 
19), who informs us, that Pompey learned, in the war 
with Mithradates, that Indian goods were carried by 
the Oxus into the Caspian, and thence through the 
Caspian to the river Cyrus, from which river they were 
conveyed, by a journey of five days, to the river Phasis 
in Pontus. ‘The breadth of the Oxus, immediately to 
the north of Balkh, is 800 yards, and its depth 20 
feet (Burne’s Travels, vol. 1, p. 249); but south of 
Bokhara the river is only 650 yards wide, but from 25 
to 29 feet deep. (Burne’s Travels, vol. 2, p.5.—En- 
cycl. Us. Knowl.,' vel. 17, p. 108.)— According to 
Wahl, the term Oschan in Pehlvi meant “river,” and 
he thinks that this name was softened down by the 
Greeks into Oxus, the intermediate form having been 
probably Oschus or Ochus. A Hindoo name for the 
same river is said to be Kasseh, which means “‘ water,” 
and has a strong resemblance to the German Wasser. 
The Oxus, therefore, may have been: so called xar’ 
éEoyqv, as being in an emphatic sense the great river 
of Upper Asia. The root in Oschan (or Och-2) bears 
some analogy to that in the old names Ogyges and 
Oceanus. (Vid. Ogyges. — Wahl, Mittel-wnd Vor- 
der-Asien, vol. 1, p. 753.—Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. 2, 
p. 22.—Bahr, ad Ctes., p: 186.) 

Oxyprica#, a nation of India who are supposed to 
have inhabited the district now called Outsch, near the 
confluence of the Acesines‘and Indus. (Strabo, 701. 
—Steph. Byz., p. 615.—Arrian, 6, 13.—Vinceni’s 
Nearchus, p. 133.) 

Oxyryncuus, a city of Egypt, in the district of 
Heptanomis, and capital of the Oxyrynchite Nome. 
It was situate on the canal of Meeris, south of Herac- 
leopolis Magna, and received its name (a translation 
very probably from the Egyptian) on account of a fish 
called d&¥puyyoc in Greek, a species of pike, being 
worshipped and having a temple here. This place be- 
came a great resort of monks and hermits when Chris- 
tianity was spread over Egypt. Nothing remains of 
this city, in the village called Behnese, built on its ru- 
ins, but:some fragments of stone pillars, and a single 
column left standing, and which appears to have form- 
ed part of a portico of the composite order. (Alian, 
Hist. An., 10, 46.—Rufinus, de vita Patrum, c. 5.— 
Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 412.) 

Ozdiz, one of the divisions of the Loeri in Greece. 
Besides the explanation of their name as given in a 
previous article (vid. Locri I.), the heew etymol- 
ogies are mentioned by Pausanias. 1. During the 
reion of Orestheus, son of Deucalion, a bitch brought 
forth a stick (¢0A0v) instead of a whelp. Orestheus 
planted this, and a vine shot up, from the branches 
(6Cwv) of which the race derived their ai 2. Ane 
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other explanation made the term come from the stench 
(6¢n) of the stagnant water in the neighbouring parts. 
3. A third class of etymologists derived the appella- 
tion from the stench that proceeded from the persons 
of the early Ozole, they having been accustomed to 
wear undressed skins of wild beasts. (Pausan., 10, 
38.—Consult also Siebelis, ad loc.) 
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Pacattianus, Titus Juxius, a general of the Roman 
armies, who proclaimed himself emperor in Gaul about 
the latter part of Philip’s reign. He was soon after 
defeated, A.D. 249, and put to death. 

Pacutnus (Ildéyvvo¢ apa), a promontory of Sicily, 
forming the southeastern extremity of the island, and 
called also, by some of the Latin writers, Pachynum. 
(Mela, 2, 7.—Plin., 3, 8.) It is one of the three prom- 
ontories that. give to Sicily its triangular figure, the 
other two being Pelorus and Lilybeum. The modern 
name is Capo Passaro. Its southernmost point is, 
called by Ptolemy Odyssea Acra (’Odvoceia dxpa), and 
coincides with the projection of the coast. before.which 
the islands delle Correnti lie. Between Pachynus and 
this latter cape lies a small harbour, called at the pres- 
ent day Porto di Palo, and the same with what Cice- 
ro terms Portus Pachyni. (In Verr., 5, 34.) It 
served merely as a temporary refuge for mariners in 
stress of weather. This harbour is very probably meant 
by the Jéin. Marit. when it gives the distance ‘‘a Syra- 
cusis Pachyno” at 400 stadia or 45 geographical miles 
along the coast, since the direct line from Syracuse to 
the promontory of Pachynus is less than this. (Jt. 
Marit., p. 492, ed. Wesseling.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
9, pt. 2, p. 341.) 

Pacorus, I. the eldest of the sons of Orodes, king 
of Parthia, and a prince of great merit. After the de- 
feat of Crassus, he was sent by his father to invade 
Syria, having Osaces, a veteran commander, associa- 
ted with him. The Parthians were driven back, how- 
ever, by Caius Cassius, and Osaces was slain. After 
the battle of Philippi, Pacorus invaded Syria in con- 
junction with Labienus, and, having many exiled: 
Romans with him, met with complete success, the 
whole of the country being now reduced under the Par- 
thian sway. From Syria he passed into Judea, and 
placed on the throne Antigonus, son of Hyrcanus. 
The Roman power having been re-established in Syria 
by the efforts of Ventidius, Pacorus again crossed the 
Euphrates, but was defeated and slain by the Roman 
commander. His death was deeply lamented by Oro- 
des, who for several days refused all nourishment. 
(Justin, 42, 4.—Vell. Paterc., 12, 78.—Tacit., Hist., 
5, 9.)—II. Son of Vonones II., king of Parthia. He 
received from his brother Vologeses, who succeeded 
Vonones, the country of Media as an independent 
kingdom: His dominions were ravaged by the Alani, 
who compelled him to take shelter for some time in 
the mountains. (Taczt., Ann., 15, 2 et 14.) 

Pacrowus, a river of Lydia, rising in the southeast- 
ern part of Mount Tmolus, and falling into the Her- 
mus, after having passed by Sardes, the ancient cap- 
ital of Cresus. Its sands were auriferous, the parti- 
cles of gold being washed down by the mountain tor- 
rents (Plin., 5, 29), and hence it was sometimes called 
Chrysorrhoas. The poets accounted for the golden 
- sands of the river by the fable of Midas having bathed 
in its waters when he wished to rid himself of the 
transmuting powers of his touch. (Vid. Midas.) It 
was from the gold found amid the sands of the Pacto- 
lus that Croesus is said to have acquired his great rich- 
es. At a time when this precious metal was scarce, 
the labour of procuring it in this way was no doubt 
well bestowed. Ata later period, however, the stream 
was neglected ; and Strabo, passing over the true rea- 
son, 7 ieee that the river yielded no more (viv 0’ 
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éxAéAoure 76 Wryua.—Strab., 627). Callimachus and 
Dionysius Periegetes speak of the swans of the Pacto- 
lus. (Callim., H. in Del., 249.—Dionys. Perieg., 
830.) The Turkish name of this stream is the Bagou- 
ly. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p.442.—Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 361.) 

Pacuvius, M. an early Roman dramatic poet, the 
nephew of Ennius bya sister of his (Plan., 35, 4), was 
born at Brundisium, A.U.C. 534. At Rome he be-. 
came intimately acquainted with Lelius, who, in Ci- 
cero’s treatise De Amicitia, calls him his host and 
friend. . There is an idle story, that Pacuvius had three 
wives, all of whom successively hanged themselves on 
the same tree; and that, lamenting this to Attius, who 
was married, he begged for a slip of it to plant in his 
own garden; an anecdote which has been very seri- 
ously confuted by Annibal di Leo, in his learned me- 
moir on Pacuvius, A story somewhat similar to this 
is told of a Sicilian by Cicero (de Orat., 2,69). Pa- 
cuvius, besides attending to poetry, employed himself 
also in painting. He was one of the first Romans who 
attained any degree of eminence in that elegant art, 
and he particularly distinguished himself by the pic- 


ture which he executed for the temple of Hercules in 
the Forum Boiarium. (Plin., 35, 4.). He published 
his last piece at the age of eighty (Czc., Brut., c. 63); 
after which, being oppressed with old age, and afflict- 
ed with perpetual bodily illness, he retired to Tarentum, 
where he died, after having nearly completed his nine- 
tieth year. (Awl. Gell., 13, 2.— Hveron., Chron., p. 
39.) An elegant epitaph, supposed to have been writ- 
ten by himself, is quoted with much commendation by 
Aulus Gellius, who calls it verecundissimum et puris- 
simum (1, 24). It appears to have been inscribed on 


| a tombstone, which stood by the side of a public road, 


according to the usual custom of the Romans.— 
Though a few fragments of the tragedies of Pacuvius 
remain, our opinion of his dramatic merits can only be 
formed at second hand, from the observations of those 
critics who wrote while his works were yet extant. Ci- 
cero, though he blames his style, and characterizes him 
as a poet male locutus (Brut., c. 74), places him on 
the same level for tragedy as Ennius for epic poetry, or 
Cecilius for comedy ; and he mentions, in his treatise 
De Oratore, that his verses were by many considered 
as highly laboured and adorned: ‘‘ Omnes apud hunc 
ornati elaboratique sunt versus.” It was in this la- 
boured polish of versification, and skill in the drama- 
tic conduct of the scene, that the excellence of Pacu- 
vius chiefly consisted ; for so the lines of Horace have 
been usually interpreted, where, speaking of the pub- 
lic opinion entertained concerning the dramatic writers 
of Rome, he says (£p., 2, 1, 56), 


“Ambigitur quoties uter utro sit prior, aufert 
Pacuvius doctt famam senis, Attius alti ;”’ 


and the same meaning must be affixed to the passage 
in Quintilian : ‘“‘ Virzwm tamen Attio plus tribuitur ; 
Pacuvium wideri doctiorem, qui esse docti adfectant, 
volunt.” (Inst., Orat., 10, 1.) Most other Latin 
critics, though, on the whole, they seem to prefer Atti- 
us, allow Pacuvius to be the more correct writer. The 
/ names are still preserved of about 20 tragedies of Pacu- 
vius. Of these the Aniiopa was one of the most distin- 
guished, It was regarded by Cicero asa great national 
tragedy, and an'honour to the Romanname. (De Fin., 
1,2.) Persius, however, ridicules a passage in this tra- 
gedy, where Antiopa talks of propping her melancholy 
heart with misfortunes (1, 78).—With regard to the 
Dulorestes (Orestes Servus), another of these tragedies, 
there has been a good deal of discussion and difficulty. 
! Nevius, Ennius, and Attius are all said to have writ- 
ten tragedies which bore the title of Dulorestes ; but 
a late German writer has attempted, at great length, to 
show that this is a misconception; and that all the 
fragments which have been classed with the remains 
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of these three dramatic poets, belong to the Dulorestes 
ef Pacuvius, who was, in truth, the only Latin poet that 
wrote a tragedy with this appellation. What the ten- 
our or subject of the play, however, may have been, he 
admits, is difficult to determine, as. the different pas- 
sages still extant refer to different periods of the life 
of Orestes; which is rather adverse, it must be ob- 
served, to his idea, that all these fragments were writ- 
ten by the same person, unless, indeed, Pacuvius had 
utterly set at defiance the observance of the celebrated 
unities of the ancient drama. On the whole, however, 
he agrees with Stanley in his remarks on the Choé- 
phori of Aischylus, that the subject of the Choéphori, 
which is the vengeance taken by Orestes on the mutr- 
derers of his father, is also that of the Dulorestes of 
Pacuvius. (Eberhardt, Zustand der schinen Wissen- 
chaften bei den Romern, p. 35, seqgg.)—In the Iliona, 
the scene where the shade of Polydorus, who had been 
assassinated by the King of Thrace, appears to his 
mother, was long the favourite of a Roman audience, 
who seemed to have indulged in the same partiality for 
such spectacles that we still entertain for the goblins in 
Hamlet and Macbeth.—aAll the plays of Pacuvius were 
either imitated or translated from the Greek, except 
Paulus. This was of his own invention, and was the 
first Latin tragedy formed on a Roman subject. Un- 
fortunately, there are only five lines of it extant, and 
these do not enable us to ascertain which Roman of 
the name of Paulus gave his appellation to the trage- 
dy. It was probably either Paulus Aumilius, who fell 
at Cannz, or his son, whose story was a memorable 
instance of the instability of human happiness, as he 
lost both his children by his second marriage, one five 
days before and the other five days after, his Macedo- 
nian triumph.—From no one play of Pacuvius are there 
more than fifty lines preserved, and these generally 
very much detached. It does not appear that his 
tragedies had much success or popularity in his own 
age. He was obliged to have recourse for his sub- 
jects to foreign mythology and unknown history. Iph- 
igenia and Orestes were always more or less strangers 
to a Roman audience, and the whole drama in which 
these and similar personages flourished, never attained 
in Rome to a healthy and perfect existence. (Dunlop’s 
Roman Lnterature, vol. 1, p. 343, segqg.)—The frag- 
ments of Pacuvius are given in the collections of Ste- 
phens, Maittaire, &c. 

Papus, now the Po, the largest river of Italy, an- 
ciently called also Eridanus, an appellation which is 
frequently used by the Roman poets, and almost al- 
ways by Greek authors. .(Vid. Eridanus.) This lat- 
ter name, however, belongs properly to the Ostium 
Spineticum of the Padus. (Plin., 3, 20.— Miiller, 
Etrusker, vol. 1, p. 225.) The name Padus is said 
to have been derived from a word in the language of 
the Gauls, which denoted a pine-tree, in consequence 
of the great number of those trees growing near its 
source. (Plin., 3,16.) Whatever be the derivation 
of the term Padus, the more ancient name of the river, 
which was Bodincus, is certainly of Celtic origin, and 
is said to signify “ bottomless.’”” (Compare the Ger- 
man bodenlos.—Dalecamp, ad Plin., 3,16.) The Po 
rises in Mons Vesulus, now Monte Viso, near the 
sources of the Druentia or Durance, runs in an east- 
erly direction for more than 500 miles, and discharges 
its waters into the Adriatic, about 30 miles south of 
Portus Venetus or Venice. It is sufficiently deep to 
bear boats and barges at 30 miles from its source, but 
the navigation is at all times difficult, and not unfre- 
quently hazardous, on account of the rapidity of the 
current. Its waters are liable to sudden increase from 
the melting of the snows and from heavy falls of rain, 


_ the rivers that flow into it being almost all mountain-. 


streams ; and in the flat country, in the lower part of 
its course, great dikes are erected on both sides of the 


river to protect the lands from inundation. During its 


‘the same one. 
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long course it receives a great number of tributaries, 
its channel being the final receptacle of almost every 
stream which rises on the eastern and southern decliv- 
ities of the Alps, and the northern .declivity of the 
Apennines. The mouths of the Po were anciently 
reckoned seven in number, the principal one, which 
was the southernmost, being called Padusa, and now 
Po di Primaro. It was this mouth also to which the 
appellations Eridanus and Spineticum Ostium wereap- 
plied. It sends off a branch from itself near Trigabolz, 
the modem Ferrara, which was anciently styled Vola- 
na Ostium, but is now denominated Po di Ferrara. 
(Polyb., 2, 16.) Pliny mentions the following other 
branches or mouths of the Po: the Caprasie Ostium, 
now Bocca di bel Occhio; Sagis, now Fossage; and 
Carbonaria, now Po d’ Ariano (3, 16). ‘The Fossa 
Philistina is the Po grande. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 1, p. 115.)—The Padus is rendered famous in the 
legends of mythology by the fate of Phaéthon, who fell 
into it when struck-down from heaven by the thunder- 
bolt of Jove. (Vid. Phaéthon. ) 

Papwtsa, the same with the Ostium Spineticum, or 
southernmost branch of the river Padus. (Vid. Pa- 
dus.) A canal was cut by Augustus from the Padusa 
to Ravenna. (Valg., el. ap. Serv. ad Virg., An., 
11, 456.) Virgil speaks of the swans along its banks 
(l. c.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 114)., 

Pzman, an appellation given to Apollo, who under 
this name was either considered as a destroying (valu, 
“ to smite’’), or as a protecting and healing deity, who 
frees the mind from care and sorrow (ravw, “ to cause 
to cease’). The tragedians, accordingly, by an ana- 
logical appellation of the word, also called Death, to 
whom both these attributes belonged, by the title of 
Pean. (Eurip., Hippol., 1373.— Aisch., ap. Stob., 
Serm., p. 121.) And thus this double character of 
Apollo, by virtue of which he was equally formidable 
as a foe and welcome as an ally (4Zsch., Agam., 518), 
was authorized by the ambiguity of thename. Homer 
speaks of Paeon (Ila:jwy) as a separate individual, 
and the physician of Olympus; ‘but this division ap- 
pears to be merely poetical; without any reference to 
actual worship. Hesiod also made the same distinc- 
tion. (Schol. ad Hom., Od., 4,231.) Still, however, 
Apollo must be regarded as the original deity of the 
healing art. From very early times, the pzan had, in 
the Pythian temple, been appointed to be sung in hon- 
our of Apollo. (Hom., Hymn. ad Apoll.— Eurip., 
Ton, 128, 140.—Pind., Pean, ap. Fragm.), The 
song, like other hymns, derived its name from that of 
the god to whom it was sung. The god was first 
called Psean, then the hymn, and lastly the singers 
themselves. (Hom., Hymn. ad Apoll., 272, 320.) 
Now we know that the pean was originally sung at 
the cessation of a plague and after a victory; and gen- 
erally, when any evil was averted, it was performed as 
a purification from the pollution. (Proclus, ap. Phot. 
—Soph., Aid. T., 152.—Schol. ad Soph:, Ged. T., 
174.—Suad., s. v. iniov.) The chant was loud and 
joyous, as celebrating the victory of the preserving and 
healing deity. (Callim., Hymn. ad Apoll., 21.) Be- 
sides the pzans of victory, however, there were others 


| that were sung at the beginning of a battle (Aisch., 


Sept. c. Theb., 250); and there was a tradition, that 
the chorus of Delphian virgins had chanted “ Jo Pean” 
at the contest of Apollo with the Python. (Callim, 
ad Apoll., 113.—Apoll. Rh., 2, 710.—Compare Athe- 
naus, p. 15, 701, c.) The pean of victory varied ac- 
according to the different tribes ; all Dorians, namely, 
Spartans, Argives, Corinthians, and Syracusans, had 
(Thucyd., 7, 44.—Compare 4, 43.) 
This use of the pean as a song of rejoicing for vic- 
tory, sufficiently explains its double meaning ; it bore 
a mournful sense in reference to the battle, and a joy- 
ous one in reference to the victory. (Muiller’s Dori- 
ans, vol. 1, p. 319, seqq., Eng. transl.) a aN 
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Paint, a people of Belgic Gaul, supposed by 
D’Anville and Wersebe to have occupied the present 
district of Famene, in Luxemburg. (Cas:., B. G., 2, 
4,.—D’ Anville, Notice de la Gaule, p. 188.—Wersebe, 
uber die Volker, des alten Teutschlands, Hanno., 1826.) 
Lemaire, however, thinks the analogy between the an- 
cient and modern names, on which this opinion is found- 
ed, too far-fetched. (Ind. Geogr. ad Cas., s. v.) 

Pon (Ilaidyv), or, according to the earlier and Ho- 
meric form of the name, Pasion (Ilasqwv), the phy- 
sician of the gods. . Nothing is said in Homer about 
his origin. All we are told is, that he cured Mars 
when wounded by Diomede (Jl., 5, 899), and Pluto 
of the wound in his shoulder given him by Hercules 
(il., 5, 401), and also that the Egyptian physicians 
were of his race. (Od., 4, 232.) He would seem to 
have been, in the Homeric conception of the legend, 
distinct from Apollo, though perhaps originally iden- 
tical with him. (Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 200.— 
Consult remarks under the article Pean.) 

Paonus (Iacdvec), a numerous and ancient nation, 
that once occupied the greatest part of Macedonia, and 
even a considerable portion of what is more properly 
called Thrace, extending along the coast of the Augean 
as far as the Euxine. ‘This we collect from Herodo- 
tus’s account of the wars of the Peones with the Pe- 
rinthians, a Greek colony settled on the shores of the 
Propontis, at no great distance from Byzantium. Ho- 
mer, who was apparently well acquainted with the 
Pzones, represents them as following their leader As- 
teropeus to the siege of Troy in behalf of Priam, and 
places them in Macedonia, on the banks of the Axius. 
(il., 11, 849.) We know also from Livy (40, 3) that 
Emathia once bore the name of Peonia, though at 
what period we cannot well ascertain. From another 
passage in the same historian, it would seem that the 
Dardani of Illyria had once exercised dominion over 
the whole of Macedonian Pzonia (45, 29). This pas- 
sage seems to agree with what Herodotus states, that 
the Peones were a colony of the Teucri, who came 
from Troy (5, 13.—Compare 7, 20), that is, if we sup- 
pose the Dardani to be the same as the Teucri, or at 
least a branch of them. But these transactions are 
too remote and obscure for examination. Herodotus, 
who dwells principally on the history of the Pzonians 
around the Strymon, informs us, that they were early 
divided into numerous small tribes, most of which were 
transplanted into Asia by Megabyzus, a Persian gen- 
eral, who had made the conquest of their country, by 
order of Darius. The circumstances of this event, 
which are given in detail by Herodotus, will be found 
in the fourth book, c. 12. It appears, however, from 
Herodotus, that these Peonians afterward effected 
their escape from the Persian dominions, and returned 
to their own country (5,98). Those who were found 
on the line of march pursued by Xerxes were com- 
pelled to follow that monarch in his expedition. He- 
rodotus seems to place the main body of the Peonian 
nation near the Strymon; but Thucydides (2, 99), with 
Homer, extends their territory to the river Axius. But 
if we follow Strabo and Livy, we shall be disposed to 
remove the western limits of the nation as far as the 
great chain of Mount Scardus and the borders of Illy- 
ria. In general terms, then, we may affirm, that the 
whole of northern Macedonia, from the source of the 
river Erigonus to the Strymon, was once named Pa- 

onia. This large tract of country was divided into 
two parts by the Romans, and formed the second and 
third regions of Macedonia. (Liv., 44, 29.) The 
Peonians, though constituting but one nation, were di- 
vided into several tribes, each probably governed by a 
separate chief. We hear, however, of a king of Px- 
onia, named Autoleon, who is said to have received as- 
sistance from Cassander against the Antariate, an IIly- 
rian horde, who had invaded his country. (Diod. Sic., 
20, came a Hae Greece, vol. 1, p. 266, seqq.) 
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P.monia, the country of the Peones. (Vid. Peones:) 

Pasrinus Sinus, a gulf on the lower coast of Italy, 
its upper shore belonging to Campania, and its lower 
to Lucania. According to Strabo (251), it extended 
from the Siren’s Cape to the Promontory of Posidium. 
The modern name is the Gulf of Salerno. Its ancient 
appellation was derived from the city of Pestum. 

Pamsrum, a celebrated city of Lucania, in Lower 
Italy, below the river Silarus, and not far from the 
western coast. Its Greek appellation was Posidonia, 
the place being so called in honour of Neptune (Ioge:- 
dév). The name Pestum is used by the Latin wri- 
ters more commonly. This latter Mazocchi, on no 
very good grounds, derives from the Phcenician Pose- 
tan or Postan, the alleged root, with some Oriental 
scholars, for the Greek Ilocesddv. (Vid., however, 
remarks under the article Neptunus.) Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more fallacious than Phenician etymolo- 
gies.—The origin of this once flourishing city has af- 
forded matter of much conjecture and discussion to 
antiquaries. Mazocchi, who has just been referred to, 
makes Pestum to have been founded by a colony from 
Dora,'a city of Phcenicia, to which place he also as- 
signs the origin of the Dorian race! This same wri- 
ter distinguishes between Pestum and Posidonia, the 
latter place having been founded, according to him, in 
the immediate vicinity of the former, by a Sybarite 
colony, who expelled at the same time the primitive 
inhabitants of Pestum. Eustace (Class. Tour, vol. 
3, p. 92), following this authority, has fallen into the 
same error of making Pestum and Posidonia distinct 
places.—Those who contend for an earlier origin than 
that which history assigns to Pestum, adduce in sup- 
port of their opinion the Oscan or Etruscan coins of 
this city, with such barbarous legends as PHISTV, 
PHISTVL, PHISTELIA, PHISTVLIS, and PHIIS. 
A very eminent numismatic writer, however, attributes 
them to a different town. But, even supposing that 
they ought to be referred to Pestum, it must be 
proved that they are of an earlier date than those with 
the retrograde Greek inscriptions IIOM, IfOZ#I, I10- 
ZEIAAN, IIOSEIAQNEA. Others inscribed IAEZ, 
IIAIS, IMAIZTANO, are more recent, and belong to 
Pestum in its character of a Roman colony. (Sestenz, 
Monet. Vet., p. 16 and.14.—Paoli, Rovine della citta 
di Pesto Tav., 49.— Micali, Italia avanti il dominio 
dei Romani, vol. 1, p. 233.—Romanelli, vol. 1, p. 332. 
—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 362.)—It seems now 
generally determined, that whether the Qinotri or 
Tyrrheni. were the original possessors of this coast, 
they can lay no claim to those majestic piles which, 
under the name of the ruins of Pestum, form at the 
present day the admiration and wonder of ail who 
have visited them. The temples of Pestum too 
closely resemble in their plan and mode of structure 
the early edifices of Greece and Sicily, to be the work 
of any of the native tribes of Italy. The Tuscans, 
to whom alone they could be referred, have left us no 
example of a similar style in any of their architectural 
monuments.—Strabo is the only ancient writer who 
has transmitted to us any positive account of’ the 
foundation of Posidonia. He states, that it was built 
by acolony of Sybarites, close to the shore in the first 
instance, but that it was afterward removed more into 
the interior. (Strab., 251.) This account is farther 
confirmed by Scymnus of Chios, and agrees with what 
we know of the extent of dominion possessed by Sy- 
baris at an early period on this sea, where she founded 
also the towns of Laiis and Scidrus. (Herod., 6, 21.) 
We are left in uncertainty as to the exact date of this 
establishment of the Sybarites; but we have two 
fixed points which may assist us in forming a right 
conclusion on the subject. The first is the foundation 
of Sybaris itself, which took place about 720 B.C. ; 
the other is that of Velia, a Phocean colony, built, as 
we learn from Hero in the reign of Cyrus, or 
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nearly 540 B.C. It will be seen by that historian’s 
account of the events which induced the Phoczans to 
settle on the shores of Lucania, that they were chiefly 
led to form this resolution by the advice of a citizen 
of Posidonia (1, 167). It may thence reasonably be 
supposed, that the latter city had already existed for 
twenty or thirty years.—There are but few other par- 
ticulars on record relative to its history. That it must 
have attained a considerable degree of prosperity, is 
evident from the circumstance of its name having been 
attached to, the present Gulf of Salerno (vid. Pesta- 
nus Sinus) ; and we possess yet farther confirmation 
of the fact in the splendid monuments which age has 
not yet been able to deface or destroy. It appears 
from Strabo that the Posidoniate, jealous of the ag- 
grandizement of Velia, endeavoured more than once to 
reduce that town to subjection: these attempts, how- 
ever, proved fruitless ; and, not long after, they were 
called upon to defend themselves against the aggres- 
sions of the Lucani, the most determined and danger- 
ous of all the enemies with whom the Greeks had to 
contend. After an unsuccessful resistance, they were 
at length compelled to acknowledge the superiority of 
these barbarians, and to submit to their authority. It 
was probably to rescue Posidonia from their yoke that 
Alexander of Epirus landed here with a considerable 
army, and defeated the united forces of the Lucanians 
and Samnites in the vicinity of that place. (Luv., 8, 
17.) The Romans, having subsequently conquered 
the Lucani, became possessed of Posidonia, whither 
they sent a colony A.U.C, 480. (Liv., Epit., 14, et 
27, 10.—Strab., 251.) ‘The loss of their liberty, even 
under these more distinguished conquerors, and still 
more the abolition of their usages and habits as Greeks, 
seem to have been particularly afflicting to the Posi- 
doniate. Aristoxenus, a celebrated musician and phi- 
losopher at ‘Tarentum, who is quoted by Athenzus (10, 
11), feelingly depicts the distress of this hapless peo- 
ple. ‘‘ We follow the example,” says this writer, ‘of 
the Posidoniate, who, having been compelled to be- 
come Tuscans, or, rather, Romans instead of Greeks, 
and to adopt the language and institutions of barba- 
rians, still, however, annually commemorate one of the 
solemn festivals of Greece. 
- eustom to assemble together in order to revive the 
recollection of their ancient rites and language, and to 
lament and shed tears in common over their sad desti- 
ny ; after which they retire in silence to their homes.”’ 
—The unhealthy situation of Pestum, which has been 
remarked by Strabo, may probably have prevented that 
colony from attaining to any degree of importance ; 
and as it was placed on an unfrequented coast (Cvzc. 
ad Ait., 11, 17), and had no trade of its own, it soon 
decayed, and we find it only noticed by subsequent 
writers for the celebrity of its roses, which were said 
to bloom twice in the year. (Virg., Georg., 4, 118.— 
Propert., 4, 5.—Ovid, Met., 15, 708.—Id., ep. e Pon- 
to, 2, 4.—Auson., Idyll., 14.)—The ruins of Pestum, 
as has already been remarked, form a great object of 
attraction to the modern tourist. Eustace has given a 
very spirited description of the beautiful temples of 
this ancient city, the most striking edifices, unques- 
tionably, which have survived the dilapidations of time 
and the barbarians in Italy. (Class. Tour, vol. 3, p. 
94, seqq.) _‘* Within these walls,” he remarks in con- 
clusion, “that once encircled a populous and splendid 
city, now rise one cottage, two farmhouses, a villa, 
and a church. The remaining space is covered with 


thick matted grass, overgrown with brambles spread-— 


ing over the ruins, or buried under yellow undulating 
corn. A few rosebushes, the remnants of biferi ro- 
saria Pesti, flourish neglected here and there, and 
still blossom twice a year, in May and in December, 
as if to support their ancient fame, and justify the de- 
scriptions of the poets. The roses are remarkable for 
their fragrance. Amid these 
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and ordinary, rise the three temples, like the mausole- 
ums of the ruined city, dark, silent, and majestic.— 
Pestum stands in a fertile plain, bounded.on the west 
by the Tyrrhene Sea, and about a mile distant on the 
south by fine hills: on the north by the Bay of Saler- 
no and its rugged border ; while to the.east the coun- 
try swells into two mountains, which still retain their 
ancient names Callimara and Cantena, and behind them 
towers Mount Alburnus itself with its pointed sum- 
mits.” (Class. Tour, vol. 3, p. 99, seqgg.—Cramer’s 
Ane. Italy, vol. 2, p. 362, seqq.) 

Pamtus, Cacina, the husband of Arria. (Vid. 
Arria.) , 

Pacis, a maritime town of Thessaly, on the Sinus 
Pagaszus, and just below the mouth of the river On- 
chestus. It was the port of Iolcos, and afterward of 
Phere, and was remarkable in Grecian story as the 
harbour whence the ship Argo set sail on her distant 
voyage. It was, indeed, asserted by some, that it de- 
rived ‘its name from the construction of that famous 
vessel (xyyvout, ‘to construct”). But Strabo is of 
opinion that it rather owed its appellation to the nu- 
merous springs which were found in its vicinity (xy, 
a spring), and this, indeed, seems the preferable ety- 
mology. (Strabo, 436.—Compare Schol. ad Apoll. 
Rhod., 1, 237.). Apollo was the tutelary deity of the 
place. (Apoll. Rhod., 1,411.) Hermippus, a comic 
poet, cited by Atheneus (1, 49), says of this town, 


ai Iayaoat dotaove kai ottypariag stapéxovae. 


Its site is nearly occupied by the present castle of 
Volo. (Gell’s Itinerary of Greece, p.. 260.— Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 431.) Pagase gave its 
name to the extensive gulf, on the shores of which it 
was situated ; and which we find variously designated, 
as Pagaseticus Sinus (Scyl., p. 20.— Strab., 438), or 
Pagasites (Demosth., Phil., Epist., 159), Pagaseus 
(Mela, 2, 3), and Pagasicus (Plin., 4, 9). In modern 
geography it is called the Gulf of Volo. (Cramer's 
Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 432.) 
Pacasaus Sinus, a gulf of Thessaly, on the coast 
of Magnesia; now the Gulf of Volo. (Vid. Pagase.) 
Patzwmon, I. a sea-deity, son of Athamas and Ino. 
His original name was Melicerta, and he assumed that 
of Palemon after he had been changed into a sea-de- 
ity by Neptune. (Vid. Athamas, and. Leucothea.) 
Both Palemon and his mother were held powerful to 
save from shipwreck, and were invoked by mariners. 
Palemon was usually represented riding on a dolphin. 
The Isthmian games were celebrated in his honour, 
and indeed his name (IlaAaluwv, “ Champion”) ap- 
pears to refer to them. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 
249.)—II. A Roman grammarian (M. or Q. Remmius), 
the preceptor of Quintilian, and who flourished under 
Tiberius and Claudius. From the account of Sueto- 
nius, he appears to have been a man of very corrupt 
morals. He was also excessively arrogant, and boast- 
ed that true literature was born and would die: with 
him. (Juv., 6, 452.—-Id., 7, 215.—Suet., de Illustr. 
gramm., 23.—Dodwell, Ann. Quint., p. 183, seqq.)— 
III. or Palemonius, a son of Vulcan, one of the Argo- 
nauts. (Apoll. Rhad., 1, 202, seqq.—Krause, ad loc.) 
Patampipnos. Vid. Paphos. : ; 
Patapuitus, I. a town of Thessaly, in the north- 
western section of the country, plundered by Philip, 
it his retreat through Thessaly, after his defeat on the 
banks of the Aots. (Livy, 32, 13.)—II. An early 
Athenian epic poet, mentioned by Suidas. The lexi- 
cographer states, that, according to some, he lived be- 
fore the time of Phemonoé, the first priestess of Del- 
phi, while others placed him after her. Suidas cites 
the. following productions of Ais. 1. A Cosmopeia, 
in five books —2. The Nativity of Apollo and Diana, 
in four books.—3..Discourses of Venus and Love 
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tune.—5. Latona’s tress (Antove mAdKkapoc). (Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 36.)—III. A native either of 
Paros or Priene, who lived in the time of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, and wrote, according to Suidas, a work in 
five books, entitled “Ariora, “ Incredible Things.” 
(Suid., s. v.)}—IV. A native of Abydos, and a great 
friend of Aristotle’s. He wrote several historical 
works. (Swid., s. v.)}—V. A grammarian of Alexan- 
drea, according to Suidas, but called by Tzetzes and 
others a Peripatetic philosopher. The period in which 
he lived is not stated. (Fabric., Bibl. Gr., lib. 1, c. 
21.) Suidas mentions a work by him, entitled “ Ex- 
planations of things related in Mythology.” This 
seems to be the production which has come down to 
us, in one book, divided into 50 short chapters, under 
the name of Palephatus, and which is commonly en- 
titled “On Incredible things” (Ilepi’’Ariorwv). The 
author explains, according to his fashion, the origin of 
many of the Greek fables, such as those of the Cen- 
taurs and Lapithe, Pasiphaé, Actzon, &c. All these 
legends have, according to him, an historical basis, 
and more or less truth connected with them, but which 
has been strangely distorted by the ignorance ‘and cre- 
dulity of men. Palephatus, therefore, may be as- 
signed, as a mythologist, to what is termed the class of 
The work is written in a very good 
style, and, notwithstanding the forced nature of many 
of the explanations, may be regarded as, in some re- 


' spects, an instructive book. Virgil alludes to Pale- 


phatus in his Czris, 
“ Docta Palephatia testatur voce papyrus.” 


The term docta would seem to refer to the productions 
of some Alexandrean writer, and the word papyrus to 
imply that his work consisted merely of a single book. 
Simson places, Palephatus in 409 B.C. (Chron. Ca- 
thol., col. 779), while Saxius assigns him to 322 B.C. 
(Onomast., vol. 1, p. 88.)—The best edition of the 
treatise wept ’Amiorup is that of Fischer, Lips., 1789, 
8vo, in the prolegomena to which is contained much 
information from Fabricius, relative to the various in- 
dividuals who have borne the name of Palephatus. 
There are also two other pieces published with this 
work under the name of Palephatus, one on the in- 
vention of the purple colour, and the other on the first 
py ak of iron. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 
194.) 

Patzmpouis. Vid. Neapolis. 

Patzsre, a little harbour of Epirus, on the Chao- 
nian coast, and south of the Ceraunian promontory. 
Here Cesar landed his forces from Brundisium, in or- 
der to carry on the war against Pompey in’ Illyria. 
(Bell. Civ., 3, 6.) It must be observed, however, 
that in nearly all the MSS.*of Cesar, this name is 
written Pharsalia; but, on the other hand, Lucan cer- 
tainly seems to have read Palesta (5, 458, seqq.). 
Some trace of the ancient name is perceptible in that 
of Paleassa, marked in modern maps as being about 
twenty-five miles southeast of the Acroceraunian cape. 
(Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 95, seqq.) 

‘PaLzstina, a country of Asia below Syria, though, 
properly speaking, forming part of that land. In its 
earliest acceptations, the name was applied to the 
tract of coast between Egypt and Pheenicia, having 
Ascalon for its chief city. (Josephus, Bell. Jud., 3. 
—Id., Ant. Jud., 1, 19.) Tt was extended at a later 


' period to the territory of the Jewish nation, and the 


terms Palestine and Holy Land are now regarded as 
synonymous. The Jews were not acquainted with 
the name Palestina; it is thought to be derived from 
that of the Philistei or Philistines. A full description 
of Palestine will be found under the article Judza.— 
A late writer (Russell, Egypt, p. '71) has revived 
Wilford’s etymology for the name Palestina, name- 
ly, Pali-stan, “ Shepherd-land,” and has adopted the 
caer de the migration of the Pali, or Shep- 
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herd-race, from India towards the West. It is very 
surprising that such a derivation as this should be 
gravely advanced at the presént day, when there are 
few who do not know how little faith is to be reposed 
in the researches of Captain Wilford, and how grossly 
he was imposed upon by the pundits of India, 

PaL@TyYrus, the ancient town of Tyre on the Con- 
tinent. (Vid. Tyrus.) 

Patamepes, son of Nauplius, king of Eubcea, and 
a pupil of the famous Chiron. He is celebrated in 
fable as the inventor of weights and measures ; of the 
games of chess and backgammon; as having regulated 
the year by the sun, and the twelve months by the moon ; 
and as having introduced the mode of forming troops 
into battalions. He was said to have been the first 
also who placed sentinels round a camp, and excited 
their vigilance and attention by giving them a watch- 
word. (Philostr., Heroic., p. 682, ed. Morell.—Pau- 
san., 10, 31.— Eudocia, p. 321.— Schol. ad Eurip., 
Orest., 426.) Pliny ascribes to him the addition of 
the four letters 0, Z, ®, X, to the Greek alphabet 
(Pliny, 7, 57); for which Suidas gives Z, I], ©, X 
(Suid., s. v. Tadapydne.—Consult Salmas., ad In- 
script. Herod., p. 29, seqq., 221, segqg.—Fischer, An- 
madv. ad Weill., Gr. Gr., vol. 1, p. 5.) A fragment of 
Euripides, preserved by Stobezus, assigns to Palamedes 
the honour of having invented the Greek vowel-signs. 
The meaning of this evidently is, that he was the first 
who conceived the idea of employing the four aspi- 
rates of the Pheenician alphabet to express the vowel 
soundsin Greek. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 87. 
—Compare Hug, Erfindung der Buchstabenschrift, p. 
123, seqg.)—Palamedes was the prince deputed by 
the Greeks to induce Ulysses to join in the war 
against Troy; but the stratagem by which he effected 
the desired object, and exposed the pretended insanity 
of the chieftain of Ithaca (vid. Ulysses), produced an 
irreconcilable enmity between these two heroes. His 
death is attributed to the revenge of Ulysses, for hav- 
ing, by his intervention, been separated from his wife 
Penelope, or to his jealousy at having been superseded 
by Palamedes in an expedition in which he had failed. 


Ulysses had been despatched to Thrace for the pur- 


pose of obtaining provisions for the army; but, not 
having succeeded in his mission, Palamedes instituted 
an accusation against him, and, to justify his charge, 
undertook to supply what was required. He was 
more successful than Ulysses, who, to be revenged on 
his rival, hid asum of money in his tent; and, to make 
it appear that the supplies had been furnished by Pal- 
amedes for the enemy, counterfeited a letter to him 
from Priam, expressive of his thanks for the strata- 
gem of Palamedes in favour of the ‘Trojans, and in- 
forming him that he had caused the reward to be de- 
posited in his tent. ‘The tent being searched, the mon- 
ey was discovered, and Palamedes was stoned to death 
by the Greeks for his supposed treachery. (Eudocia, 
l. c.—Philostr., l. c.) Another account states, that, 
while fishing on the seashore, Ulysses and Diomede 
drowned him. (Pausanias, 10, 31.) According to 
Dictys of Crete, the two chieftains just mentioned in- 
duced Palamedes to descend into a well in search of 
a treasure which they pretended was hidden there, 
and of which they promised him a share. After he 
had been let down by means of a rope, they hurled 
stones upon and destroyed him. (Dict. Cret., 2, 15.) 
The death of Palamedes appears to have been related 
in the Cypria. (Siebelis, ad Pausan., 1. c.—Consult 
Hopfner, ad Eurip., Iph. in Aul., 198.) Virgil makes 
Sinon impute the tragical end of Palamedes to his 
disapproval of the war. He was called Belides, from 
Belus his progenitor, if the reading in Virgil be cor- 
rect, on which point consult the learned critical note 
of Heyne (ad Virg., Ain., 2, 82). 1.8 
Pazantta, a city of the Vaccai, in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, now Palencia. (Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 
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432.) Strabo (162) assigns it to the Averaci, but oth- 
er authorities to the Vaccei. (Plin., 3, 4.—Appian, 
Bell. Hisp., c. 55, c. 80.—Liv., 48, 25.—Id., 56, 8.) 
Patatinus Mons, one of the seven hills on which 
Rome was built, and the first of the number that was 
inhabited. .It formed, consequently, the most ancient 
part of the city. Although of comparatively little ex- 
tent, it was remarkable as the favourite residence of 
the Cesars, from the time of Augustus to the decline 
of the empire. It contained also several spots, vener- 
able from their antiquity, and to which the Romans at- 
tached a feeling of superstition, from their being con- 
nected with the earliest traditions of the infant city. 
Among these were the Lupercal, a cave supposed to 
ave been consecrated to Pan by Evander ( Dion. Hal., 
1, 32.—Ain., 8, 342); the Germalus, deriving its name 
from the Latin word Germani, because the twin-broth- 
ers Romulus and Remus were said to have been found 
under the “ ficus Ruminalis,” which grew in its vicinity 
(Varro, L. L., 4, 18), while at the foot of the hill was 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, said to have been found- 
ed by Romulus. (Liv,, 1,12.— Dion. Hal., 2, 50.) 
Here also were the cottage of Romulus, near the steps 
called “‘Gradus pulchri littoris” (Plut., Vit. Rom.), 
and the sacristy of the Salii, in which were kept the 
ancilia, and other sacred relics. (Dion. Hal., 2, 70. 
—Val. Maz., 1, 8, 11.)—Sixty years before the de- 
struction of Troy (B.C. 1244), Evander, at the head of 
a colony of Arcadians, is said to have left the city of 
Pallantium, and to have fixed his settlement on this 
hill, to which he gave the name of Pallatium, from his 
native city in Arcadia. Dionysius (2, 2), Livy (1, 5), 
Solinus (de cons. Urb., lib. 2), Virgil (.4in., 8, 51), 
and other ancient writers, agree in giving this as a re- 
ceived tradition, of the value of which, however, the 
investigations of modern philologists have taught us 
to entertain no very exalted opinion. In one thing, 
however, all writers, both ancient and modern, agree, 
namely, that the original site of Rome was on the 
Palatine, whether we ascribe its foundation to Evander 
or to Romulus. The steepness of the sides of the hill 
would be its natural defence, and on one quarter it was 
still farther strengthened by a swamp, which lay between 
the hill and the Tiber, and which was afterward drained 
and called the Velabrum. In the course of time, dwell- 
ings sprung up around the foot of the hill, but the Pala- 
tine must still have remained the citadel of the growing 
town, just as at Athens, that which was the mdAuc be- 
came eventually the dxpémoAcc. These suburbs were 
enclosed by a line, probably a rude fortification, whica 
the learning of Tacitus enabled him to trace, and which 
he calls the pomervwm of Romulus. (Ann.,,12, 24.) 
It ran under three sides of the hill; the fourth was 
occupied by the swamp before mentioned, where it 
was neither needful nor possible to carry a wall. The 
ancient city was comprised within this outline, or pos- 
sibly only the citadel on the summit of the hill was 
called by Roman antiquaries the ‘‘Square Rome” 
(Roma Quadrata). (Ennius, ap. Fest., s. v. Quadrata 
Roma.—Plut., Vit. Rom.)— Varro, in the true spirit 
of an etymologist, gives us our choice of several deri- 
vations for the name of Palatium: ‘It might be called,” 
he says, ‘‘ Palatiwm, because the companions of Evan- 
der were palantes” gr ‘‘ wanderers ;” or ‘‘because the 
_ inhabitants of Palanteum, which is the Reatine terri- 
tory, who were also the aborigines, settled there; or 
because Palatia was the name of the wife of Latinus; 
of, finally, because the bleating sheep (salantes) were 
accustomed to stray upon it.” _ (Varro, L. L,. 4, p. 
161.) It is hardly necessary state, that no one of 
these etymologies is of the leas value. The name in 
question is most probably connected with that of the 
goddess Pales, whose: festival, termed Palilia, was 
regarded as the natal day of Rome. (Vid. Pales.)— 


The Palatine Mount at the present day is about a mile | 
and a half in circuit, and is nearly square. The ruins 
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of the successive edifices which have stood upon it 
have raised the soil around its base considerably above 
the ancient level. About one half of the surface of it 
is called the Villa Farnese, which is let and cultivated 
as a kitchen-garden. Adjoining on the south is the 
Villa Spada. With all my respect for this venera- 
ble mount,” observes a modern tourist, ‘I must say, 
that it is very little of its size. I had previously been 
disappointed in the lowly height of the Capitol; but I 
stood yet more amazed at the square, flat-topped, and 
dwarfish elevation of the Palatine: It must certainly 
have been materially degraded by the fall of the suc- 
cessive generations of buildings which have stood on 
it, from the straw-roofed cottages of Romulus and his 
Koma quadrata to the crumbling ‘erections of popes 
and cardinals.. The ruins of these multifarious edi- 
fices, heaped up round its base, have raised the surface 
at least twenty feet above the ancient level: still, with 
all the allowances one can make, it must originally 
have been very little-of a hill indeed.” (Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century, vol. 1, p. 152, Am. ed.—Com- 
pare Burgess, Antiquities of Rome, vol. 2, p. 159.— 
Malden’s History of Rome, p. 123.)—On this same 
hill stood the famous Palatine Library, an account of 
which will be given under the article Palatewm. 
Paxatium, I. an appellation sometimes given to the 
Palatine Hill. ‘The plural form (Palatia) is more fre- 
quently used, and contains a particular reference to 
the Cesars.—II. The residence of Augustus, on the 
Palatine Hill, afterward, when enlarged and beautified, 
the palace of the Cesars. Augustus appears to have 
had. two houses on the Palatine; the one in which he 
was born, and which after his decease was held sacred, 
was situated. in the street called Capita Bubula (Suet., 
Vit. Aug., 5); the other, where he is said to.have re- 
sided for forty years, formerly belonged to Hortensius; 
After the battle of Actium, he decreed that this last 
should be considered as public property. (Suet., Vat, 
Aug., 72.— Serv. ad Virg., Ain., 4, 410.) Tiberius 
made considerable additions to the house of Augustus, 
which neither in size nor appearance was worthy of 
an emperor of Rome, and from that time it exchanged 
the name of Domus Augusti for Domus Tiberiana. 
(Tacit., Hist., 1, 77.—Suet., Vit. Vitell., 15.) Calig+ 
ula augmented still farther the imperial abode, and 
brought it down to the verge of the Forum, connect- 
ing it with the temple of Castor and Pollux, which he 
converted into a vestibule for this now overgrown. pile. 
He also formed and executed the gigantic project of 
uniting the Palatine and Capitol by a bridge; and 
concluded by erecting a temple to himself. (Suet., 
Vit. Calig., 22.) But even his folly was far surpassed 
by the extravagance of Nero, whose golden house ex- 
tended from the Palatine to the Ccelian Hill, and even 
reached as far as the Esquiline. (Swet., Vit. Ner., 
31.— Tacit., Ann., 15, 42.) It was not, however, 
destined to be of long duration; that portion of the 
building which interfered with the projects of Vespa- 
sian and Titus, on the Ccelian, was soon destroyed, 
and little remained of this huge and glittering palace, 
except the part which stood on the Palatine Hill. 
(Vid. Nero, where an account of the “Golden House” 
is given.) Domitian again, however, renewed and 
even enlarged the favourite abode of the Casars; and 
such appears to have been the lavish. magnificence 
which he displayed in these works, that Plutarch, quo- 
ting a sentence of Epicharmus, compares him to Mi- 
das, who converted everything into gold. (Vit. Publ.) 
Stripped by Trajan of its gaudy decorations, which 
were destined to adorn the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus (Mart., 12, 75), it was afterward destroyed or 
much injured by fire under Commodus, but was once 
more restored by that emperor, and further enrich- 
ed by Heliogabalus, Alexander Severus (Lampridius, 
Heliogab., 8.—Id., Alex. Sev., 24), and almost every 
succeeding emperor until the reign i 
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(Cassiod., 7, 5.)—Contiguous to the house of Augus- 
tus was the famous temple of the Palatine Apollo, 
erected by the emperor in fulfilment of a.vow made to 
that deity on the morning of the battle of Actium. 
Ovid and Propertius describe it as a splendid structure 
of white marble. (Ov., Trist., 3, 1.—Propert., 2, 31.) 
The portico more especially was an object of admira- 
tion; it was adorned with columns of African marble, 
and statues of the Danaides. Connected with the 
temple was a magnificent library, filled with the works 
of the best Greek and Latin authors. (Swet., Vt. 
Aug., 29.) It contained, according to Pliny (34, 7), 
a colossal statue of Apollo, in bronze, of Tuscan work- 
manship, which was much esteemed. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Italy, vol. 1, p. 448, segg.)—“The fall of the palace 
of the Cesars,” observes a late writer, ‘‘like that of 
almost every other monument of antiquity, was less 
the work of foreign barbarians than of the Romans 
themselves. The Goths, in the fifth century, pillaged 
it of its gold, its silver, its ivory, and most of its port- 
able treasures. Genseric seized its bronze, and all 
its remaining precious metals; and the shipload of 
statues which the capricious Vandal sent/ to Africa, 
was supposed to consist chiefly of the plunder of the 
imperial palace. The troops of Belisarius lodged in 
it; so also did the soldiers of Totila, during his second 
‘occupation of Rome; but that is no proof of its de- 
struction; on the contrary, the spoils of modern exca- 


_ vations have proved how vast were the treasures of art 
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and magnificence, which had been spared or despised 
by their forbearance or ignorance; and, however the 
interior splendour of the palace of the Cesars might 
suffer by these barbarian inmates, we know, at least, 
that its immense exterior, its courts and corridors, and 
walls, and roofs, and pavements, were in perfect pres- 
ervation at a much later period; for in the days of 
Heraclius, the beginning of the seventh century, it 
was still fit to receive a royal guest, and it appears to 
have been entire in the eighth century, from the men- 
tion made of it by Anastasius. In the long feudal 
wars of the Roman nobles, during the barbarous ages, 
its ruin began. It was attacked and fortified, taken 
and retaken, and for a length of time was the central 
iortress of the Frangipani family, who possessed a 
chain of redoubts around it, erected on the ruins of 
Rome. But its final destruction was consummated 
by the Farmese popes and princes, who laboriously de- 
stroyed its ruins to build up their palaces and villas 
with the materials ; buried these magnificent halls be- 
neath their wretched gardens, and erected upon them 
the hideous summer-houses and grottoes, the deformity 
of which still impeaches the taste of their architect, 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti.—In the southern part of 
the palace, about 150 years ago, a room full of Roman 
coins was discovered, and a magnificent hall hung 
with cloth of gold, which fell into dust as soon as the 


air was admitted. About one hundred years ago, a, 


hall forty feet in length was discovered on the Palatine, 


ings. They were taken off and sent to Naples, and 
there were permitted to lie mouldering in damp cellars 
until every vestige of the paintings had disappeared.” 
(Rome in the Nineteenth Century, vol. 1, p. 164, seqq., 


Am. ed.) 7 


- Paes, the goddess who presided over cattle and 
pastures among the ancient Romans. Her festival, 
ealled the Palila, was celebrated on the 21st of April, 
and was regarded as the day on which Rome had been 
founded. ‘The shepherds, on the Palilia, lustrated their 
flocks by burning sulphur, and making fires of olive, 
pine, and other substances. Millet, and cakes of it 
and milk, were offered to the goddess, and prayers 
were made to her to avert disease from the cattle, and 
to bless them with fecundity and abundance of food. 


_ Fires of straw were kindled in a row, and the rustics 


aa a them ; the blood of a horse, the 
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ashes of a calf, and bean-stalks, were used for purifica- 
tion. (Ovid, Fast., 4, 721, seqgq.—Keightley, ad loc. 
— Tibull., 1, 1, 36.—Jd., 2, 5, 87, 8eqq. — Propert., 
4,1, 19.) The statue of Pales was represented bear- 
ing a sickle. (Tibull., 2, 5, 28.— Keightley’s My- 
thology, p. 538, seq.) ‘The worship of Pales was often 
blended with that of Vesta (Serv. ad Virg., Ain., 
Georg., 8, 1), and sometimes, again, she was repre- 
sented as'an androgynous divinity. (Spangenberg, 
De Vet. Lat. Rel. Dom., p. 60.) Among the Etruri- 
ans we meet with a male deity of this name.. (Miller, 
Etrusker, vol. 2, p. 130.)—For the etymology of the 
term Pales, consult Zoega (de Obelisc., p. 213, seqq.). 

Paxisorura (IlaAi6ofpa, Strab.—Plin.) or Pauim- 
BoOTHRA (IlaAiw6o0pa, Arrian.—Ptol.—Steph. Byz.), 
a large city of ancient India, at the junction of the Eran- 
noboas with the Ganges.’ (Arrian, Ind., c. 10.) It 
appears, from the accounts of the ancient writers, to 
have been defended by wooden ramparts, having 570 
towers and 64 gates, to which Diodorus Siculus (2, 39) 
adds the equally incredible statement that the place 
was founded by Hercules. Making all due allowance 
for Oriental exaggeration, the city of Palibothra would 
seem to have been one of considerable size. The 
position of Palibothra has been much disputed. _Rob- 
ertson places it at Allahabad; but the opinion of Major 
Rennell, who assigns it to the neighbourhood of Pat- 
na near the confluence of the Ganges and the Sone, 
appears more correct. Strabo says it was at the 
confluence of the Ganges with another river (Stérab., 
702), but he does not mention the name. Arrian, as 
above quoted, makes it to have been situate at the 
junction of the Ganges with the Erannoboas. This 
latter river, Sir W. Jones remarks, is evidently the 
Sanscrit Hiranyavaha. ‘The “(Amara Kosha,” an an- 
cient Sanscerit dictionary, gives this river as synony- 
mous with Sone. (Schlegel, Reflexions sur ? Etude 
des Langues Asiatiques, p. 100.—Id., Indische Babli- 
othek., vol. 2, p. 394.—Wilson’s Theatre of the Hin- 
dus, vol. 2, p. 135, 2d ed.) 

Patict or Patisct, two deities, sons of Jupiter by 
the Sicilian nymph Thalia, or, as others give the name, 
Etna. Thalia having been uhited to Jupiter near the 
river Symethus, and not far from the city of Catana, 
and fearing the wrath of Juno, entreated the god to 
conceal her from that deity. Jupiter complied, and 
hid her in the bowels of the earth, and, when the 
time of her delivery had arrived, the earth opened 
again, and two children came forth. These were 
called Palici, either from aA, “again,” because 
they came forth into the light on the earth’s having 
again gaped; or from réAcy, “again,” and jKevr, 
“to come,”’ because, after having been consigned to the 
bowels of the earth, they had again come forth there- 
from. The Palici were worshipped with great solem- 


/nity by the Sicilians, and near their temple were two 
‘small lakes of sulphureous water, which were supposed 
/to have sprung out of the earth at the same time that 
the walls of which were entirely covered with paint- | 


they were born. These pools were properly craters 
of volcanoes, and their depths were unknown. (Diod. 


| Sic., 11, 89.) The water kept continually bubbling 


up from them, emitting at the same time a sulphureous 
The neighbouring inhabitants called them 
Deili, and supposed them to be the brothers of the 
Palici. (Macrob., Sat., 5, 19.) A curious custom, 
tending to show the power of the priesthood, was con- 
nected with these lakes. All controversies, of what- 
soever kind, were here decided; and it was sufficient, 
in order to substantiate a charge or clear one’s self from 
an accusation, to swear by these waters and depart 
unhurt; for, if the oath were a false one, the party 
who made it was either struck dead, or deprived of 
sight, or punished in some other preternatural manner. 
(Diod. Sic., 1. c.) The temple also was an inviolable 
asylum for slaves, especially those who had cruel mas- 
ters; and the latter were compelled to promise a more 
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gentle mode of treatment, and to ratify their promise 
with an oath, before the fugitives returned.—The Si- 
cilian leader Ducetius founded a city named Palice in 
the vicinity of the temple and lakes. It did not, how- 
ever, flourish for any length of time, but was already in 
ruins in the time of Diodorus. We are not acquaint- 
ed with the causes of its overthrow,—The Sicilian 
Palici, according to Creuzer, are mythic creations typ- 
ifying some of the movements of the elements. Some 
authorities make’ Jupiter, changed into a vulture, to 
have been their father; while others mention Menanus 
or Amenanus, a deified stream (perhaps the stream of 
the year), as their parent. (Clem., Homil., 6, 13.— 
Creuzer, ad Cic. de N. D., 3, 22.) Vulcan, the god 
of fire, was one of these subterranean genii. ‘The 
story of their birth and subsequent movements, when 
stripped of its mythic character, is simply this: the 
Palici denote the elements of fire and water in a state 
of activity; engendered by the eternal power of na- 
ture, but subjected, like it, to eternal vicissitudes, 
they alternately escape from the bowels of the earth in 
torrents of flame or water, and again, when their fury 
is spent, plunge into its bosom. (Creuzer, Symbolik, 
vol. 2, p. 229.—Guigniaut, vol. 3, p. 186.) 

Pauxizia, a ‘festival celebrated by the Romans, in 
honour of the goddess Pales. (Vid. Pales.) 

Parinotrus, I. the son of Iasius, a Trojan, and the 
pilot of the vessel of A%neas. While the fleet was 
sailing near Caprez, he yielded to sleep and fell into 
the sea; a circumstance which Virgil has dignified, 
by representing Morpheus as overpowering Palimurus, 
who had been already exhausted by the fatigue of 
watching. He floated in safety for three days, but, on 
landing near Velia, he fell a victim to the ferocity of 
_ the inhabitants, who (it seems) were wont to assail 
and plunder the shipwrecked mariner. When Aincas 
visited the lower world, he assured Palinurus that, 
though his bones had been deprived of sepulture, and 
though he was thereby prevented from crossing the 


Stygian Lake, there should yet be a monument dedica-. 


ted to his memory on the spot where he had been in- 
humanly murdered. ‘This eventually took place. 
The Lucani, being afflicted by a pestilence, were told 
by the oracle that, in order to be relieved from it, they 
* must appease the manes of Palinurus. A tomb was 
accordingly erected to his memory, and a neighbouring 
promontory called after his name. (Virg., Ain., 5, 
840, seqq.—Id. 2b., 6, 337, segg.—Serv., ad loc.)—I. 
A promontory of Italy, on the western coast of Luca- 
nia, just above the Latis Sinus. It was also called 
Palinurum, and Palinuri Promontorium. Tradition 
ascribed its name to Palinurus, the pilot of Aneas: 
(Virg., Ain., 6, 380.) The modern appellation is 
Capodi Palinuro, Orosius (4, 9) records a disastrous 
shipwreck on the rocks of Palinurus, sustained by a 
Roman fleet on its return from Attica, when 150 ves- 
sels were lost. Augustus also encountered great peril 
on this part of the coast, when, according to Appian, 
many of his ships were dashed against this headland. 
oe Cw., 5, 98:— Oramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 
373, é 

Paticorum Sraawna, sulphureous pools in Sicily. 
(Vid. Palici.) 

Paxiaviom, a celebrated statue of Minerva, said to 
have fallen from the skies, and on the preservation of 
which depended the safety of the city of Troy. The 
traditions respecting it were innumerable. According 


to Apollodorus, it was made by Minerva herself, and 


was not an image of that goddess, but of Pallas, 
daughter of Triton, whom Minerva had slain, and 
whose loss she afterward deplored. It was first placed 
in the skies with Jupiter; but when Electra had been 
corrupted by the latter, and had polluted the statue by 
her touch, it was thrown by Minerva upon earth, and 


fell in the Trojan territory, where Tlus placed it in a} 
~ temple prick e had founded. (Apollod., 3, 12, 3.—| 
6F ae 


‘and ravaged the adjacent parts. 
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Heyne, ad loc.) One of the scholiasts to the Iliad (6, 
311) describes it as Cidvov poxpov EdArvoy, “a small 
wooden figure of an animal,” made by a sage named 
Asius, and given to Tros, when he was building the 
city of Troy, as a talisman on: the preservation of 
which the safety of his capital depended. (Compare 
zetz. ad Lycophr., 363.) Another legend, alluded 
to by Clement of Alexandrea, made the Palladium to 
have been formed of the bones of Pelops. (Clem. 
Alex., Admon. ad Gent., p. 30, D, ed. Paris, 1629.)— 
But, whatever may have been the origin of this famous 
statue, the Greeks, while before Troy, had discovered, 
it seems, from Helenus, whom they had made captive, 
that the Palladium was the chief obstacle to the fall 
of the city. He informed them also that, in order to 
ensure the safety of this revered image, and to dimin- 
ish the risk of its being stolen, there were many other's 
made like it, but that the true statue was the smallest 
one of the whole number. Helenus; it seems, was in- 
duced to make these disclosures partly by threats and 
partly by presents, but most of all by resentment to- 
wards the Trojans, in consequence of Helen’s having 
been given to Deiphobus. ‘The Greeks now resolved 
to carry off this fated image, and the enterprise was 
intrusted to Ulysses and Diomede. When these two 
heroes had reached the wall of the citadel, Diomede 
raised himself on the shoulders of Ulysses, and thus 
ascended the rampart; but he would not draw up 
Ulysses, although the latter stretched out to him his 
arms for that purpose. Diomede then went and took 
the Palladium, and returned with it to Ulysses. The 
latter beginning to inquire into all the particulars, Di- 
omede, knowing the art of ‘the man, determined on 
overreaching him, and told him that he-had not taken 
the Palladium which Helenus had mentioned, but 
another image. 
in a preternatural manner, Ulysses immediately knew 
that it was the true one; and, having come behind 
Diomede as he was returning through the plain, was 
going to despatch him, when Diomede, attracted by 
the brightness of the weapon (as it was moonlight), 
drew his own sword in turn, and frustrated the pur- 
pose of the other. He then compelled Ulysses to go 
in front, and kept urging him on by repeatedly stri- 
king him on the back with the flat part of his sword. 
Hence arose, say the mythographers, the proverb, ‘ Dz- 
omedean necessity” (7 Aroundewc dvayKn), applicable 
to one who is compelled to act directly contrary to 
his inclination. (Consult Erasmus, Adag. Chil., 1, 
cent. 9, col. 290, where other explanations are giv- 
en.) The narrative which we have just been detail- 
ing is taken from Conon (ap. Phot., cod., 186—vol. 
1, p. 137, ed. Bekker.) The scholiast to Homer (JI., 
6, 311) states, that after the Greeks had become pos- 
sessed of the Palladium, and Troy had fallen, a quar- 
rel arose between Ajax and Ulysses as to which of 
the two should carry the image home. Evening hav- 
ing come on, and the dispute being still undecided, 
the statue was intrusted to Diomede for safe-keeping 
until the next morning ; but during the night Ajax 
was secretly murdered. Other accounts make the 
Palladium to have willingly accompanied Ulysses and 
Diomede (Ovid, Fast., 6, 431.—T'ryphiod., 54), and 
both heroes to have been equally concerned in the en- 
terprise. (Procl., Arg. Il. Paro.—Heyne, Excurs., 9, 
ad An., 2,p. 308.) Pausanias relates, that Diomede, 
on his return from Troy, brought away the Palladium 
along with him; and that, having reached the coast of 
Attica, near the promontory of Phalerum, his followers, 
mistaking it for an enemy's. country, landed by night 
Demophoén, howev~ 

er, came out against them, and being equally ignorant, 
on his part, of the real character of his opponents, at- 
tacked them, and took from them the Palladium, 
which was preserved thereafter in the Athenian Acrop- 
olis, (Pausanias, 1, 28.) ee Oe fol- 


The statue, however, having moved | 
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lowed by Suidas, says it was not Diomede, but Aga- 
memnon. The Argives, on the other hand, main- 
tained that they had the'true Palladium in their coun- 
try (Pausan., 2, 23); while Pausanias himself insists 
that Avneas carried off with him the true statue to 
Italy (/. c.). It was an. established belief among the 
Romans that their city contained the real Palladium, 
and that, it was preserved in the temple of Vesta. It 
was regarded as the fated pledge of the continuance 
of their empire, and not even the Pontifex Maximus 
was allowed to behold it. (Ovid, Fast., 6, 424, seqq.) 
Hence on ancient gems we sometimes see Vesta rep- 
resented with the Palladium. (Maffet, Gemm. Ant., 
p. 2, n. 76.) Herodian relates‘(1, 114), that when, in 
the reign of Commodus, the temple, of Vesta was 
consumed, the Palladium was for the first time ex- 
posed to public view, the Vestal Virgins having con- 
veyed it through the Via Sacra to the palace of the 
emperor. This was the only instance of its having 
been disturbed since the time when Metellus the Pon- 
tifex rescued it from the flames on a similar occasion. 
(Ovid, Fast., 1. c.) In the reign of Elagabalus, how- 
ever, that emperor, with daring’ impiety, caused the 
° sacred statue to be brought into his bedchamber, mpd¢ 
(Herodian, 5, 6, 8.)—In order to ac- 


’ count for the Romans having the Palladium among 
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- have died A.D. 431. 


them, it was pretended that Diomede had, in obedience 
to the will of heaven, restored it to Avneas’ when the 
latter had reached Italy; and that Auneas being enga- 


- ged at the time in a sacrifice, an individual named Nau- 


tes had received the image, and hence the Nautian, not 
the Julian, family had the performance of the rites of 
Minerva. (Varro, ap. Serv. ad Virg., Hin., 2, 166.) 
This story deserves to be classed with another, which 
states, that the Ilienses were never deprived by the 
Greeks of the statue of Minerva, but concealed it in a 


’ = until the period of the Mithradatic war, when 
i 


| was discovered and sent to Rome by Fimbria. 
(Serv., |. c.}—From all that has been said, it would ap- 
pear, that the ancient cities in general were accustom- 
ed to have tutelary images, which they held peculiarly 
sacred, and with which their safety was thought to be 
intimately connected; and as Pallas or Minerva was 
in an especial sense the “‘ protectress of cities” (7oAco0- 
voc), it was but natural that many places should con- 
tend for the honour of having the true image of that 
goddess contained within its walls. (Du Theil, Mem. 
de l Acad. des Inscr., &c., vol. 39, p. 238.—Heyne, 
Ezcurs., 9, ad Ain., 2.—Spanheim, ad Callim., H. in 
Lav. Pall., 39.) 

Pauvapvius, I. a sophist, a native of Methone, who 
lived in the time of Constantine the Great.. He wrote 
Dissertations or Declamatory Essays, and also. a work 
on the Roman festivals. (Photius, cod., 132, yol. 1, 
p. 97, ed. Bekker. — Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 6, p. 
312.)—II. An eastern prelate and ecclesiastical writer, 
a native of Galatia, born about. A.D. 368, and made 
bishop of Hellenopolis in Bithynia.. He was ordain- 
ed by Chrysostom, to whose party he attached him- 
self, and, on the banishment of Chrysostom, fell un- 
der persecution, and, being obliged to withdraw from 

_ his see, retired to Italy, and took refuge at Rome. 
Some time after, venturing to return to the East, he 
was banished to Syene. Having regained his liberty, 
he resigned the see of Hellenopolis, and was appoint- 
ed to the bishopric of Alexandrea. He is thought to 
He wrote the “ Lausiac History” 
about the year 421, which contains the lives of per- 
sons who were at that time eminent for their extraor- 
dinary austerities in Egypt and Palestine. It was 
called the ‘“‘ Lausiac History,” from Lausus, an officer 
in the imperial court at Constantinople, to whom it 
was dedicated. It is by no means certain whether 
Palladius, author of the ‘*Lausiac History,” and Pal- 
-ladius, author of the “ Life of Chrysostom,” were dif- 
ferent persons, or one and the same. Dupin thinks 
Me it A Ane 
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that these were the productions of the same individu- 
al; but Tillemont and Fabricius adopt the opposite 
opinion. The best edition of the history is that of 
Meursius, L. Bat., 1616. A work on the nations 
and Brahmins of India (Ilepi tév tig "Ivdiag 26vaev 
kat TOY Bpayudvor) is also ascribed to him by the 
MSS. It. would appear, however, that the author of 
this book had been actually in India, whieh cannot be 
affirmed with any certainty of the anchoret Palladius. 
This latter work is given in the gnomologic Collection 
of Camerarius. An edition also appeared from the 
London press in 1665, 4to, and, with a new title-page 
merely, in 1668. The editor (Bissaus) speaks of the 
work as previously unedited, not knowing that it had 
already appeared in the Collection of Camerarius. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 7, p. 34.)—III. A physi- 
cian of Alexandrea, distinguished from other individ- 
uals of the same name by the appellation of ‘latpooo- 
gate. This title he is supposed to have gained by 
having been a professor of medicine at Alexandrea. 
His age is very uncertain; but as he quotes Galen, 
and as he is several times mentioned by Rases, we 
may safely place him somewhere between the begin- 
ning of the third and the end of the ninth century 
A.D. Palladius wrote a commentary on the work of 
Hippocrates respecting Fractures, which has reached 
us in an imperfect state; but, in Freind’s opinion, 
what remains is enough to let us see that we have not 
lost much, the text being as full and as instructive as 
the annotations. He has left also Scholia on the sixth 
book of Epidemics; others, still unpublished, on the 
regimen to be observed in acute maladies, and a trea- 
tise on Fevers. The scholia on the Epidemics of 
Hippocrates has, like the work on Fractures, reached 
us only in part, but is more valuable. In it, accord- 
ing to Freind, he with great perspicuity and exactness 
illustrates not only Hippocrates, but also several pas- 
sages of Galen. ‘The treatise on Fevers is too short 
to be of much value, and almost the whole of it is to 
be found in Galen, Aétius, and Alexander Trallia- 
nus. A work on alchymy is also ascribed to him, but 
very probably the author of this last production has 
merely borrowed his name. ‘The commentary is pub- 
lished with the works of Hippocrates. The scholia 
on the Epidemics have appeared in a Latin translation 
by Crassus, Basil, 1581, 4to. The Greek text has 
lately been published, for the first time, by Dietz, in 
his ‘“Schoha in Hippocratem et Galenum,” &c., Re- 
giomont. . Pruss., 1834, 2 vols. 8vo. The treatise on 
Feyers was edited, with a Latin version, by Chartier, 
Paris, 1646, 4to; the last and best edition is by St. 
‘Bernard, Lugd. Bat., 1745, 8vo. The commentary 
on Fractures was translated into Latin by Santalbi- 
nus, and is inserted in the edition of Hippocrates by 
Feesius, and in that of Hippocrates and Galen by 
Chartier. Dietz, in his preface, mentions another work 
by Palladius, which he found in MS. in the library at’ 
Florence, consisting of Scholia on Galen’s work “ De 
'Secta,” which he intended to publish, but he found 
the MS. so corrupt that he was obliged to give it up. 
Palladius appears. to have been well known to the 
Arabians, since, besides being quoted by Rases, he 
is mentioned, among other commentators on Hippocra- 
tes, by the unknown author of “ Philosoph., Biblioth.,” 


quoted in Casiri, “ Biblioth. Arabico-Hisp. Escu- 
rial,” vol. 1, p. 237. (Encyclop. Use. Knowl., vol. 
17, p. 171.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 7, p. 259.) 
—IV. Rutilius Taurus Amilianus, the last of the 
Latin writers on agriculture. His work is entitled 
““De Re Rustica,” and is divided into fourteen books. 
It contains materials selected from earlier authors on 
this subject, and especially from Columella, who is of- 
ten literally copied. Nevertheless, Palladius treats, 
in a much more exact manner than Columella, the re- 
spective heads of fruit-trees and kitchen-gardens, hav- 
ing followed in these the work of Gargilius Martialis. 
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What he states respecting the mode of preserving 
fruits, &c., is taken from the Greek Geoponica, of 
which he appears to have possessed a much more com- 
plete copy than the abridgment which has come down 
to us.—Of the fourteen books of his work, the first 
contains a general introduction ; each of the twelve 
following-bears the name of one of the months of the 
year, and treats of the labours proper to each season ; 
the fourteenth book is a poem, in elegiac measure, on 
the grafting of trees. The style of Palladius is in- 
correct and full of neologisms.‘ In his poems he dis- 
plays some talent by the variety which he introduces 
in describing the operation of grafting as suitable to 
different kinds of trees. He is often, however, ob- 
scure, and too figurative-—Critics have not been able 
to agree as to the period when this writer lived; some 
placing him at the beginning of the second century, 
others at the end of the fourth.. Some suppose him to 
be the same with the relative of whom the poet Rutil- 
ius speaks in his Itinerary (1, 208), while others very 
justly remark, in opposition to this, that the last-men- 
tioned writer was a young Gaul, sent by his father to 
the capital of the empire, to study Jaw there, whereas 
Palladius had possessions in-Italy and Sardinia: they 
add, that the name of Palladius does not occur among 
those of the prefects and other high magistrates du- 
ring the first half of the fifth century, while the title 
of Vir illustris, which the manuscripts give to our au- 
thor, indicate that he was invested with some high 
official dignity. Wernsdorff has attempted another 
mode of ascertaining the age of Palladius. The four- 
teenth book of his work being dedicated to a certain 
Pasiphilus, he has endeavoured to discover the period 
when this latter individual lived, whom Palladius styles 
a wise man, and whose fidelity he praises (ornatus 
fidei). Ammianus Marcellinus (29, 1), in speaking of 
the conspiracy against Valens, which was discovered 
in 371, relates, that the proconsul Eutropius, who was 
among the accused, was saved by the courage of the 
philosopher Pasiphilus, from whom the torture could 
wring no confession. These cree harmonize 
in some degree, according to Wernsdorff, with the ep- 
ithets-hestowed by Palladius on his friend ; and if this 
is the same Pasiphilus who, in 395, was rector of a 
’ province, as appears from a law of the Theodosian 
code (L. 8.—Cod. Theod., }. 2, tit. 1), we may sup- 
pose that the fourteenth book of Palladius, where no 
allusion is made to this official rank, was written be- 
tween 371 and 395. (ScAdll, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, 
p. 2438, seqq.) 

-PaLLanréum, an ancient town of Italy, im, the vi- 
cinity of Reate, in the territory of the Sabines. It 
was said, in tradition, to have been’ founded by the 
Arcadian Pelasgi united with the Aborigines. (Dion. 
Hal., 1,14.) From it, according to some, the Pala- 
tine Mount at Rome is said to have derived its name. 
(Varro, L. L., 4.) Holstenius (ad Steph. Byz., s. v.) 
thinks it must have occupied the site of Palazzo, on 
the hill called Fonte di Rieti. The real name of this 
place was Palacium, as appears from a rare coin pub- 
lished by Sestini from the Museo Fontana. (Classes 
Gen. seu Mon. Vet., p. 12.—Cramer’s Ancient Italy, 
vol. 1, p. 317.) 

Paxxanrtias, I. a name of Aurora, as being related 
to the giant Pallas, whose cousin she was. Pallas was 
son of Cretis (rod Kpeéov), Aurora was daughter of 
Hyperion, and Hyperion and Creiis were brothers, off- 
spring of Ceelus and Terra. (Hesiod, Theog., 134, 
871, segq.—Ovid, Fast., 4, 373.—Id., Met., 9,420.— 
Id. ib., 15, 191.)—IL. An appellation given to the 
Tritonis Palus in Libya, because Minerva (Pallas) was 
fabled by some to have been first seen on its banks. 
(Pliny, 5, 4.—Mela, 1, 7.—Serv. ad Virg., Hin., 2, 
EWA i i 
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of ASgeus, and nest heirs to the latter if Theseus had | 
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not been acknowledged as his som, They had re- 
course to arms: in order to enforce their claim to the 
sovereignty, but were defeated by Theseus. (Plut., 
Vit. Thes.) 

Patiantivm (IlaAAdvriov), a town of Arcadia, north- 
west of Tegea. The Romans affirmed, that from this 
place Evander led into Italy the colony which settled 
on the banks of the Tiber. (Pausan., 8, 43.— Zn., 
8, 54.—Plin., 4, 6.) Pallantium was subsequently 
united to Megalopolis, and became nearly deserted ; 
but in the reign of Antoninus it was again restored to 
independence, and received other privileges from that 
emperor, in consideration of the ancient connexion 
which was supposed to exist between its inhabitants 
and the Romans. The vestiges of this town are dis- 
cernible near the village of Thana, on the right of the 
(Gell’s 
Itin., p. 186.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 349.) 

Pawas (gen. -ddis), an appellation given to the god- 
dess Minerva (IlaAAd¢ ’AOnva—Pallas Athena). For 
a probable etymology of the term, consult remarks at 
the close of the article Minerva. The ordinary deri- 
vation makes the goddess to have obtained this name. 
from haying slain the Titan, or Giant, Pallas. . (Vid. 
Pallas, -antis, I.) - : 

Pauuas (gen. -antis), I. a son of Pandion, who: be- 
came the father of Clytus, Butes, and the ‘ fifth Mi- 
nerva,”? according to Cicero’s enumeration. (NV. whe 
3, 23.) He was destroyed by his daughter for attempt- 
ed violence to her person. 
500.)—II. One of the Titans, but enumerated by Clau- 
dian (Gigantom., 94), and others, among the Giants. 
He was the son of Cretis, and grandson of Ceelus and 
Terra, and was also cousin to Aurora. (Vid. Pallan- 
tias I.)—III. King of Areadia, the grandfather or 
great-grandfather of King Evander. 


Virgil. (Ain., 8,104.) Other poetic legends, how- 
ever, made him the offspring of Hercules and Dyme 
the daughter of Evander. Pallas followed Auneas to 
the war against Turnus, by whose hand he fell, after 
having distinguished himself by his valour. The belt 
which Turnus tore from the body of the young prince, 
and wore as a trophy of his victory, was the immedi- 
ate cause of his own death; for, being vanquished by 
ineas in single combat, he had almost persuaded the 
victor to spare his life, when the sight of Pallas’ belt 
rekindled the wrath of Auneas, and he indignantly slew 
the destroyer of his youthful friend. (Vzrg., Zin., 10, 
439.—Id. ib., 12, 941.) 

PALLENE, a peninsula of Macedonia, one of the three 
belonging to the district of Chalcidice. It was situate 
between the Sinus Thermaicus or Gulf of Saloniki, 
and the Sinus Toronaicus or Gulf of Cassandria. 
This peninsula was said to have borne the name of 
Phlegra, and to have witnessed the conflict between 
the gods and the earth-born Titans. (Pznd., Nem., 1, 
100.—ZId., Isth., 6, 47.—Lycophron, 1408.) It is 
connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus of 
little more than two miles in breadth, on which once 
stood the rich and flourishing city of Potidea. (Scyl., 
Peripl., p. 26.) Among other towns on this penin- _ 


sula was one of the same name with it, secon O 
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Stephanus of Byzantium. (Cramer’s Ancient 


vol. 1, p. 244. om “aa 
Dar euntd, : small island in the Tyrrhenian Sea, off 
the coasts of Latium and Campania, and south of the 
promontory of Circeii. It isnow Palmaruola. (Plin., 
. Diateas a celebrated city of Asia, situate in an 
oasis of the Syrian desert, nearly half way between the 
Orontes and Euphrates, and about 140 miles east- 
northeast of Damascus. Its Oriental name was Tad- 


‘mor, which, according to Josephus, signifies the same 


Palmyra, “the place of palm-trees.” There seems 
i tie iateieietls evidence that sal of the 
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(Cic., l. c.—Ovid, Met., 7, — 
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Greeks was the “‘Tadmor in the wilderness’ built 
by Solomon ; from which two things may be inferred ; 
first, that this monarch extended his arms and his ter- 
ritory thus far; and, secondly, that he must have had 
some adequate object for so doing, and for maintain- 
ing an establishment and erecting a city, at incredible 
pains and expense, on a spot so remote from the habita- 
ble parts of his kingdom. The circumstance of Palmy- 
ra’s being situated in an oasis, sheltered by hills to the 
west and northwest, and supplied with wholesome wa- 
ter, and also on a line leading from the coast of Syria 
to the regions of Mesopotamia, Persia, and India, 
must have pointed it out, in very early times, to the 
caravans, as a convenient halting-place in the midst of 
the desert. The Pheenicians, in all probability, were 
acquainted with it at an early period, and may have 
suggested to Solomon, with whom the King of Tyre 
was in alliance, the idea of establishing an emporium 
here. We read in the second book of Chronicles (8, 
4), that Solomon “ built Tadmor in the wilderness, 
and all the store-cities which he built in Hamath.” 
Hamath was a town and territory extending along the 
banks of the Orontes, and bordering on the Syrian 
desert. After this, we read no more of Tadmor in 
the Scriptures; but John of Antioch, probably from 
some tradition, says that it was destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. ‘The first notice which we have of it in 
Roman history is at the commencement of the wars 
with the Parthians, when we find it mentioned as a 


_ rich and’ powerful city, and permitted to maintain a 


state of independence and neutrality between the con- 
tending parties in this struggle. Marc Antony, indeed, 
attempted to plunder it, but the inhabitants removed 
their most valuable effects over the Euphrates, and de- 
fended the passage of the river by their archers. The 
pretence he made use of, to give such conduct a colour 
of justice, was, that they did not preserve a strict neu- 
trality; but Appian says his real motive was to en- 
rich his troops with the plunder of the Palmyrenes. 
In the time of Pliny it was the intermediate emporium 
of the trade with the East, a city of merchants and 
factors, who carried on traffic with the Parthians on 
the ore hand, and the Romans on the other. The 
produce of India found its way to the Roman world 
through Palmyra. Pliny has very happily collected in 
a few lines the most striking circumstances with re- 
gard to this place, except that he takes no notice of 
the buildings. ‘‘ Palmyra is remarkable for situation, 
a rich soil and pleasant streams; it is surrounded on 
all sides by a vast sandy desert, which totally separates 
it from the rest of the world, and has preserved its in- 
dependence between the two great empires of Rome 
and Parthia, whose first care when at war is to engage 
it in their interest,” Palmyra afterward became alli- 
éd to the empire as a free state, and was greatly fa- 
voured by Hadrian and the Antonines, under whom it 
attained its greatest splendour. We find, from the in- 
scriptions, that the Palmyrenes’ joined Alexander Sey- 
erus in his expedition against the Persians. We do 
not meet with the mention of the city again until 
the reign of Gallienus, when it makes a principal fig- 
ure in thevhistory of those times, and in a few years 
experienced the greatest vicissitudes of good and bad 
fortune. After attaining to a widely-extended sway 
under Odenatus and his queen Zenobia, who survived 
him, it fell at length, together with the latter, under 
the power of Aurelian. (Vid. Odenatus, and Zeno- 
bia.) A revolt, on his departure, compelled him “to 
return, and, having retaken the city, he delivered it 
without mercy to the pillage and havoc of his soldiery. 
This event happened in the year 272, after which Pal- 
myra never recovered her former importance, although 
it is certain that none of the public edifices were de- 
stroyed, though some were damaged, by the soldiers 
of Aurelian. From this time Palmyra had a Roman 
governor. is sie legion was stationed here 
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about A.D. 400. But Procopius states that the place 
had been for some time almost deserted, when Justinian 
repaired the town, and supplied it with water for the use 
of a garrison which he left there. We hear no more 
of Palmyra in the Roman history, and the ecclesiastical 
historians supply us with no information repecting its 
subsequent fortunes. The Moslems are said to have 
taken it under the caliphate of Abu Bekr, Mohammed’s 
successor. That it has been made use of as a place 
of strength by the Saracens and Turks appears from 
the alterations made in the temple, as well as from the 
modern temple on the hill. Benjamin of Tudela, who 
visited it about A.D. 1172, states that it then contain- 
ed about 2000 Jews. Abulfeda, who wrote about 
1321 A.D., mentions very briefly its situation, refer- 
ring to its many ancient columns, its palm and fig trees, 
its walls and castle; he only calls it Tedmor.— The 
ruins of Palmyra are said to present a fine view at a 
distance, but disappointment succeeds when they are 
examined in detail. ‘On opening upon the ruins of 
Palmyra,” says Captain Mangles, ‘‘as seen from the 
valley of the tombs, we were much struck with the 
picturesque effect of the whole, presenting altogether 
the most imposing sight of the kind we had ever seen. 
It was rendered doubly interesting by our having tray- 
elled through a wilderness destitute of a single building, 
from which we suddenly opened upon these imnumera- 
ble columns and other ruins, on a sandy plain on the 
skirts of the desert. So great a number of Corinthian 
columns, mixed with so little wall or solid building, and 
the snow-white appearance of the ruins contrasted 
with the yellow sand, produced a very striking im- 
pression.” Great, however, he proceeds to say, was 
the disappointment of himself and his fellow-travel- 
ler (Mr. Irby), when, on a minute examination, they 
found that there was not a single column, pediment, 
architrave, portal, frieze, or other architectural rem- 
nant worthy of admiration. None of the columns ex- 
ceed forty feet in height or four feet in diameter ; 
those of the boasted avenue have little more than 
thirty feet of altitude: whereas the columns of Bal- 
bec are nearly sixty feet in height and seven in di- 
ameter, supporting a most rich and beautifully-wrought 
epistylium of twenty feet more; and the pillars are 
constructed of only three pieces of stone, while the 
smallest columns at Palmyra are formed of six, sev- 
en, and eight parts. In the centre of the avenue, 
however, are four granite columns, each of one sin- 
gle stone,“about thirty feet high: one only is still 
standing. ‘‘ Take any part of the ruins separately,” 


‘says this traveller, “‘and they excite but little inter- 


est ; and, altogether, we judged the’visit to Palmy- 
ra hardly worthy of the time, expense, anxiety, and 
fatiguing journey through the wilderness which we 
had undergone to visit it. ‘The projecting pedestals 
in the centre of the columns of the great avenue have 
a very unsightly appearance. ‘There is also a great 
sameness in the architecture, all the capitals being 
Corinthian, excepting those which surround the Tem- 
ple of the Sun. These last were fluted, and, when 
decorated with their brazen Ionic capitals, were doubt- 
less very handsome ; but the latter being now defi- 
cient, the beauty of the edifice is entirely destroyed. 
The sculpture, as well of the capitals of the columns 
as of the other ornamental parts of the doorways and 
buildings, is very coarse and bad. ‘The three arches 
at the end of the avenue, so beautiful in the designs of 
Wood and Dawkins, are excessively insignificant, the 
decorated frieze is badly wrought, and even the de- 
vices are not striking. They are not to be compared 
to the common ies of Thebes, if indeed the Egyp- 
tians were unacquainted with the arch.”—If inferior, 
however, to Balbec, and not to be compared to 
Thebes, it is only by comparison that these remains of 
ancient magnificence can be with any propriety thus 
slightly estimated ; and when this traveller speaks of 
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them as hardly repaying the toils and expense of the 
journey, it must be recollected that he was already 
satiated with the wonders of Egypt. Yet, taken as a 
tout ensemble, he admits that they are more remarka- 
ble by reason of their extent (being nearly a mile and 
a half in length), than any which he had met with ; 
they have. the advantage, too, of being less encumber- 
ed with modern fabrics than almost any ancient ruins. 
Exclusive of the Arab village of Tadmor, which oc- 
cupies the peristyle court of the Temple of the Sun, 
and the Turkish burying-place, there are no obstruc- 
tions whatever to the antiquities. The temple itself 
is disfigured, indeed, by modern works, but it is still 
a most majestic object. The natives firmly believe, 
Mr. Wood informs us, that the existing ruins were the 
works of King Solomon. “ All these mighty things,” 
say they, “Solyman Ebn Daoud (Solomon the son of 
David) did by the assistance of spirits.” King Solo- 
mon is the Merlin of the Hast, and to the genii in his 
service the Persians as well as the Arabs ascribe all 
the magnificent remains of ancient art. From the 
dates in the inscriptions, in which the era of Seleucus 
is observed, with the Macedonian names of the months, 
it appears that none of the existing monuments are 
earlier than the birth of Christ ; nor is there any in- 
scription so late as the destruction of the city by 
Aurelian, except one in Latin, which mentions Dio- 
clesian. ‘‘As to the age of those ruinous heaps,” 
says Mr. Wood, “‘ which belonged evidently to build- 
ings of greater antiquity than those which are yet 
partly standing, it is difficult even to guess; but if 
we are allowed to form a judgment by comparing their 
state with that of the monument of Iamblichus at Pal- 
myra, we must conclude them extremely old; for 
that building, erected 1750 years ago” (Mr. Wood 
published in 1753), ‘‘is the most perfect piece of an- 
tiquity I ever saw.” (Mansford’s Scripture Gazet- 
feer, p. 451, segg.— Modern Traveller, part 5, p. 10, 
s€99.) 

Be ie0s, I. a river of Thessaly, now the Fanart, 
falling into the Peneus to the east of Tricca. (He- 
rod,, 7, 132.)—II. Major, a river of Messenia, falling 
into the Sinus Messeniacus at its head. It is now 
the Pimatza. (Walpole, vol. 2, p. 35.) Pausanias 
- affirms, that the waters of this river were remarkably 
pure, and abounded with various kinds of fish. He 
adds, that it was navigable for ten stadia from the sea 
(4, 34.—Compare Polyb., 16, 16).—III. A torrent of 
Messenia, falling mto the Sinus Messeniacus near 
Leuctrum, and forming part of the ancient boundary 
between Laconia and Messenia. (Strad., 361.) 

_Pamenina, a Grecian female, whom Photiys makes 
a native of Egypt, but who, according to Suidas, Dio- 
genes Laertius (1, 24), and others, was born at Epi- 
daurus in Argolis. She wrote several works, the con- 
tents of which were chiefly historical. One of these 
was entitled "Emitouat iotopiév (Historical Abridg- 
ments). Another, which Photius has made known to 
us, bore the name of Lvupixra loropixa dropyqjwata 
(Historical Miscellany). It was a species of note or 
memorandum book, in which this female regularly in- 
serted, every day, whatever she heard most deserving 
of being remembered, in the conversations between her 
husband Socratidas and the literary friends who visited 
his house, and also whatever she had met with wor- 
thy of being recorded, in the course of her historical 
reading. She was united to Socratidas for thirteen 


years, during all which time the compilation was being 


formed. The work, however, was without any syste- 


matic arrangement, though it would appear to have con- | 


tained a vast variety of literary anecdote, some few 
portions of which have reached us in the quotations of 
‘others. Photius only knew of eight books of this col- 
lection, but Suidas says it contained thirty-three ; and, 
in fact, Aulus Gellius (15, 17) quotes ths 29th, and 
Diogenes Laertius (1, 24) the 30th. The work is un- 
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fortunately lost. There were some who ascribed it to - 


Soterides, the father of Pamphila. (Swidas, s.v., cor- 
rected by Vossius, de Hist. Grec., p. 237, ed. West- 
ermann.) According to Photius, Pamphila lived in 
the reign of Nero. (Phot., cod., 175—vol. 1, p. 119, 
ed. Bekker.-—Vossius, de Hist. Grac., l. ¢..— Schill, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p. 106.) Kriiger, in his Life 
of Thucydides (p. 7), calls in question the credit of 
this female author. (Westermann, ad Voss., l. c.) 
Pampuitus, I. an Alexandrine grammarian, and a 
pupil of Aristarchus. He was the author of a large 
lexicon, in 91‘ or 95 books, often quoted by Atheneus, 
in which he had incorporated the lexicon of the Cro- 
tonian dialect by Hermonax, and an Italian (i. e., Do- 
ric) lexicon by Diodorus and Heracleon. Other works 
of his are enumerated by Atheneus. (Needham, Pro- 
leg. ad Geopon., p. 63, segg.— Schweighaeuser, Ind. 
Auct. ad Athen., vol. 9, p. 159,)—II. A celebrated 
painter, a native of Amphipolis, but who studied his 
art under ero of Sicyon, and succeeded in es- 
tablishing the school which his master had founded. 
The characteristics of the Sicyonian school of paint- 
ing were, a stricter attention to dramatic truth of com- 


position, and a finer and more systematic style of de- 


sign. Pamphilus taught the principles of this school 
to Apelles. Such was his authority, says Pliny (35, 
10, 36), that, chiefly through his influence, first in Si- 
cyon and then throughout all Greece, noble youth were 
taught the art of drawing before all others ; it was 
considered among the first of liberal arts, and was 
practised exclusively among the freeborn, for there was 
a law prohibiting all slaves the use of the cestrum or 
ypagic. In this school of Pamphilus, the most fa- 
mous of all the ancient schools of painting, the pro- 
gressive courses of study occupied the long period of 
ten years, and the fee of admission was not less 
a talent. Pampbhilus, like his master Eupompus, 
seems to have been occupied principally with the the- 
ory of his art and with teaching, since we have very 
scanty notices of his works. Yet he, and his pupil 
Melanthius, according to Quintilian (12, 10), were the 
most renowned among the Greeks for composition. 
We have accounts of only four of his paintings, the 
“« Heraclide,”’ mentioned by Aristophanes (Plutus, 
385), and three others named by Pliny, the “ Bat- 
tle of Phlius and victory of the Athenians,” ‘“ Ulysses 
on the raft,’ and a ‘Relationship’ or Cognatzo, 
probably a family portrait. These pictures were all 
conspicuous for the scientific arrangement of their 
parts, and their subjects certainly afford good materials 
for fine composition. The period of Pamphilus is 
sufficiently fixed by the circumstance of his having 
taught Apelles, and he consequently flourished some- 
what before, and about the time of Philip IJ. of Ma- 
cedon, from B.C. 388 to about B.C. 348. He left 
writings upon the arts, but they have unfortunately 
suffered the common fate of the writings of every oth- 
er ancient artist. He wrote on painting end famous 
painters. (Encyclop. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. i 
Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.)—III. A bishop of Cesarea in 
Palestine, and the intimate friend of Eusebius, who, 
in memory of him, appended “ Pamphili’” (i. e., the 
friend of Pamphilus) to his own name (vd. Eusebius). 
He is said to have been born at Berytus, and educated 
by Pierius. He spent the greater part of his life in 


Cesarea, where he suffered martyrdom in the year — 


309. Pamphilus was a man of profound learning, and 
devoted himself chiefly to the study of the Scriptures 
and the works of the Christian writers. Jerome 
states, that he wrote out with his own hand the great- 
er part of Origen’s works. He founded a library at 
Cesarea, chiefly consisting of ecclesiastical works, 
which became celebrated thoughout the ancient world. 


It was destroyed, however, before the middle of the . 


He constantly lent and gave away 
Both Eusebius and Jerome 
965 


seventh century. > 
copies of the Scriptures. 
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speak in the highest terms of his piety and benevo- 
lence, Jerome states, that Pamphilus composed an 
apology for Origen before Eusebius; but, at a later 
period, having discovered that the work which he had 
taken for Pamphilus’s was only the first book of Eu- 
sobius’s apology for Origen, he denied that Pamphilus 
wrote anything except short letters to his friends, 
The truth seems to be, that the first five books of the 
“ Apology for Origen” were composed by Husebius 
and Pamphilus jointly, and the sixth book by Euse- 
bius alone, after the death of Pamphilus. Another 
work, which Pamphilus effected in conjunction with 
Eusebius, was an edition of the Septuagint, from the 
text in Origen’s Hexapla. ‘This edition was gen- 
erally used in the Eastern church. Montfaucon and 
Fabricius have published “ Contents of the Acts of 
the Apostles” as a work of Pamphilus; but this is in 
all probability the work of a later writer, Husebius 
wrote a “Life of Pamphilus,” in three books, which 
is now entirely lost, with the exception of a few frag- 
ments, and even of these the genuineness is extremely 
doubtful. We have, however, notices of him in the 
“ Ecclesiastical History” of Eusebius (7, 32), and in 
the “ De Viris Illustribus,” and other works of Je- 
‘rome. (Lardner’s Credibility, pt. 2, ¢. 59.) 

Pampuos, an early Athenian bard, and a disciple, as 
was said, of Linus. Philostratus has preserved two 
remarkable verses of his, which recall to mind the 
symbol under which the Egyptians typified the Orea- 
tor of the universe, or the author of animal life. The 
lines are as follows : 


Zed, nbb.ore, plyrore Yeon, eldupéve nompy 
—  MyAein re wai lrereig Kal hyroveig. 


“Oh Jove, most glorious, most mighty of the gods, 
thou that art enveloped im the dung of sheep, and 
horses, and mules.” (Philostr., Heroic., c. 2, p. 98, 
ed, Boissonade.)— According to Pausanias (9, 27), 
Pamphus composed hymns for the Lycomedm, a fam- 
ily which held by hereditary right a share in the Eleu- 
sinian worship of Ceres. Pamphus is also said to have 
first sung the strain of lamentation at the tomb of Li- 
nus. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 33.—Mitller, 
Hist, Lit. Gr., p. 25,) . 
Pampnyria (Llappvdta), a province of Asia Minor, 
PE ae, Wht the coast of the Mediterranean from 
Olbia to Ptolemais, and bounded on the north by Pi- 
sidia, on the west by Lycia and the southwestern part 
of Phrygia, and on the east by Cilicia. Pliny (5, 
26) and Mela (1, 14) make Pamphylia begin on the 
coast at Phaselis, which they reckon a city of Pamphyl- 
ia, but the majority of writers speak of it as a Lycian 
city. Panmphylia was separated from Pisidia by Mount 
Taurus, and was drained by numerous streams which 
flowed from the high land of the latter country. The 
eastern part of the coast is described by Captain Beau- 
fort as flat, sandy, and dreary ; but this remark does 
not apply to the interior of the country, which, accord- 
to Mr. Fellows’ account (Mxeursion in Asia Minor, 
p. 204), is very beautiful and picturesque. The west- 
ern part of the coast is surrounded by lofty mountains 
which rise from the sea, and attain the greatest height 
in Mount Solyma, on the eastern borders of Lycia. The 
western part of the country is composed, according to 
Mr. Fellows (p. 184), “for thirty or forty miles, of a 
mass of incrusted or petrified ve matter, lying 
imbosomed, as it were, in the side high range of 
~ marble mountains which must originally have formed 
the coast of this racy As the streams, and, in- 
deed, large rivers which flow from the mountains, enter 
the country formed of this porous mass, they almost 
totally disappear beneath it ; a few little streams only 
kept on the surface by artificial means, for the pur- 


‘Pamphylium, and in modern geography 
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of supplying aqueducts and mills, and, being car- 
along the plain, fall over the cliffs into the sea, 
piven henearh Bare Sarees, 
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is continued to their termination at a short distance 
out at sea, where the waters of the rivers rise abun- 
dantly all along the coast, sometimes at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile from the shore.” (Hneyel. Us. 
Knowl., vol. 17, p. 177.)—The Greeks, ever prone to 
those derivations which flattered their national vanity, 
attached to the word “ Pamphyli” (appvaol) that 
meaning which the component words mav and piAov 
would in their language naturally convey, namely, ‘an 
assemblage of different nations.” (Strab., 668.) It 
was, however, farther necessary to account for the im- 
portation of Grecian ‘terms among a people as barba- 
rous as the Carians, Lycians, and other tribes on the 
same line of coast; and the siege of 'T’roy, so fertile a 
source of fiction, gave rise to the tale which supposed 
Calchas and Amphilochus to have settled on the Pam- 
phylian shores with portions of various tribes of the 
Greeks, This story, which seems to have obtained 
general credit, is to be traced, in the first instance, to 
the father of history (JTerod., 7, 91), and after him it 
has been repeated by Strabo (1, ¢.), Pausanias (7, 3), 
and others. Of the Grecian origin of several towns 
on the Pamphylian coast we can indeed have no doubt; 
but there is no reason for supposing that the main pop- 
ulation of the country was of the Hellenic race, It is 
more probable that they derived their origin fromm the 
Cilicians or the ancient Solymi. Other etymologies 
may be found in Stephanus of Byzantium (a. v. [Lap- 
pviia), Pliny reports, that thie country was once call- 
ed Mopsopia, probably from the celebrated Grecian 
soothsayer Mopsus (5, 26.)—-Pamphylia possesses but., 
little interest in an historical point of view. It became 
subject in turn to Croesus, the Persian monarchs, Al- 
exander, the Ptolemies, Antiochus, and the Romans. 
The latter, however, had considerable difficulty in ex- 
tirpating the pirates, who swarmed along the whole of 
the southern coast of Asia Minor, and even dared to 
insult the galleys of those proud republicans off the 
shores of Italy, and in sight of Ostia, Pamphylia was 
entirely a maritime country: its coast is indented by 
a deep gulf, known to the ancients by the name of Mare 
it bears that of 
“ Gulf of Attala.” The 'Vurks call this part of Cara- 
mama by the appellation of T'eké-Ih. (Cramer's Asia 
Minor, vol. 2, p. 273, seqq.) Mr. Leake gives the 
following account of the natural features of part of this 
country, which may be compared with that of Mr, I'él- 
lows. “From Alaya OM ancient Coracesium) to 
Alara (the ancient Ptolemais) are eight reputed or 
caravan hours. The road leads along the seashore, 
sometimes just above the seabeach, upon high woody 
banks, connected on the right with the great range of 
mountains which lies parallel to the coast; at others, 
across narrow fertile valleys, included between branch- 
es of the same mountains, ‘There are one or two fine 
harbours, formed by islands and projecting capes; but 
the coast for the most part is rocky and without shel- 
ter.—From Alara to Menavgat (situate near the mouth 
of the ancient Melas) the road proceeded at a distance 
of three or four miles from the sea, crossing several 
fertile and well-cultivated valleys, and passing some 
neat villages pleasantly situated, ‘The valleys are wa~ 
tered by streams coming from a range of lofty mount- 
ains, appearing at a great distance on the right.” 
(Leake’s Journal, p. 130.)—The Melas is described 
as a large river, and the adjacent valleys as well-cul- 
tivated and inhabited, From Menavgat to Dashasher 
(the ancient Syllium) the country is represented as be- 
ing a succession of fine valleys, separated by ridges’ 
branching from the mountains, and each watered by a 
Me A greater or less magnitude. (Leake’s four 
nal, Ll, ¢, es ; eat 
Pan (Ildv), the f shepherds, and in a later a 
the guardian of bees, and the giver of success in fish- 
ing and fowling. He haunted mountains and pastures, 
was fond of the pastoral reed and i SO i ad 
be eleva ye Pew ee 
’ ; 
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Tn form he combined that of man and beast, having a 
red face, horned head, his nose flat, and his legs, thighs, 
tail, and feet those of a goat. Honey and milk were 
offered to him.—This god is unnoticed by Homer and 
Hesiod ; but, according to one of the Homeride, he 
was the son of Mercury byan Arcadiannymph. (Hom., 
Hymn., 19.) So monstrous was his appearance, that 
the nurse, on beholding him, fled away in affright. 
Mercury, however, immediately caught him up, wrap- 
ped him carefully in a hareskin, and carried him away 


to Olympus: then taking his seat with Jupiter and the | 


other gods, he produced his babe. All the gods, es- 
pecially Bacchus, were delighted with the little stran- 
ger; and they named him Paz (i. e., “* All’’), because 
he had charmed them all !—Others fabled that Pan 
was the son of Mercury by Penelope, whose love he 
gained under the form of a goat, as she was tending 
in her youth the flocks of her father on Mount Tayge- 
tus. (Herod., 2, 145.—-Schol. ad Theocr., 7, 109.— 
Eudocia, 323.—Tzetzes, ad Lycophr., 772.) Some 
even went. so far as to say that he was the offspring 
of the amours of Penelope with all her suitors. (Schol. 
ad Theocr., 1, 3.— Eudocia, l. ¢.— Serv. ad Ain., 2, 
44.) According to Epimenides (Schol. ad Theocr., 
d. c.), Pan and Arcas were the children of Jupiter and 
Callisto. Aristippus made Pan the offspring of Jupi- 
ter and the nymph Cineis ; others, again, said that he 
was a child of Heaven and Earth. (Schol. ad Theocr., 
¥, 123.) There was also a Pan said to be the son of 
Jupiter and the nymph Thymbris or Hybris, the in- 
structer of Apollo in divination. (Apollod., 1, 4, 1.) 
—The worship of Pan seems to have been confined to 
Arcadia till the time of the battle of Marathon, when 
Phidippides, the courier who was sent from Athens to 
Sparta to call on the Spartans for aid against the Per- 
sians, declared that, as he was passing by Mount Par- 
thenius, near Tegea in Arcadia, he heard the voice of 
Pan calling to him, and desiring him to ask the Athe- 
nians why they paid no regard to him, who was al- 
ways, and still would be, friendly and willing to aid. 
After the battle, the Athenians consecrated a cave to 
Pan under the Acropolis, and offered him annual sac- 
rifices. (Herod., 6, 105. — Plut., Vit. Arist., 11.) 
Long before this time, the Grecian and Egyptian sys- 
tems of religion had begun to mingle and combine. 
The goat-formed Mendes of Egypt was now regarded 
as identical with the horned and goat-footed. god of the 
Arcadian herdsmen (Herod., 2, 46); and Pan was el- 
eyated to great dignity by priests and philosophers, be- 
coming a symbol of the universe, for his name signi- 
fied all. Moreover, as he dwelt in the woods, he was 
called “ Lord of the Hyle” ((O rij¢ bAn¢ Kiploc) ; and 
as the word hyle (Am), by a lucky ambiguity, signi- 
fied either wood or primitive matter, this was another 
ground for exalting him. It.is amusing to read how 
all the attributes of the Arcadian god were made to 
accord with this notion. ‘‘ Pan,” says Servius, “is a 
rustic god, formed in similitude of nature, whence he 
is called Pan, i. e., All: for he has horns, in simili- 
tude of the rays of the sun and the horns of the moon; 
his face is ruddy, in imitation of the ether; he has a 
spotted fawnskin upon his breast, in likeness of the 
stars; his lower parts are shaggy, on account of the 
trees, shrubs, and wild beasts; he has goat’s feet, to 
denote the stability of the earth; he has a pipe of 
seven reeds, on account of the harmony of the heav- 
ens, in which there are seyen sounds; he has 4 crook, 
that is, a curved staff, on account of the year, which 
runs back on itself, because he is the god of all nature. 
It is feigned by the poets that he struggled with Love, 
and was conquered by him, bec as we read, Love 

conquers all, ““ Omna enc aman (Serv. ad Virg., 
- Eclog., 2, 31.—Compare Schol. ad Theocr., 1, 3.— 
Eudocia, 323.)—In Arcadia, his native country, Pan 


appears never to have attained to such distinction; on | g: 


the contrary, we find in Theocritus (7, 106) a ludicrous 
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account of the treatment which this deity received from 
the Arcadians when they were unsuccessful in hunting. 
(Schol. ad Theocr., 1. c.—The Homerid already quo- 
ted, who is older than Pindar, describes in a very 
pleasing manner the occupations of Pan. He is lord 
of all the hills and dales: sometimes he ranges along 
the tops of the mountains, sometimes pursues the 
game in the valleys, roams through the woods, floats 
along the streams, or drives his sheep into a.cave, and 
there plays on his reeds, producing music not to be 
excelled by that of the bird which, among the leaves 
of the flowery spring, laments, pouring forth her moan, 
a sweet-sounding lay.” In after times, as we have 
already remarked, the care of Pan was held to extend 
beyond the herds. We find him regarded as the 
guardian of the bees (Anthol., 9, 226), and as the 
giver of success in fishing and fowling. (Anthol., 7, 
Il, segq. ; 179, seqg.)—'The origin of the syrina or 
pipe of Pan is given as follows: Syrinx was a Naiad, 
of Nonacris in Arcatia, and devoted to the service of 
Diana. As she was returning one day from the chase, 
and was passing by Mount Lyceus, Pan beheld her: 
but when he would address her, she fled. The god 
pursued : she reached the river Ladon, and, unable to 
cross it, implored the aid of her sister-nymphs ; and 
when Pan thought to grasp the object of his pursuit, 
he found his arms filled with reeds. While he stood 
sighing at his disappointment, the wind began to agi- 
tate the reeds, and produced a low musical sound. 
The god took the hint, cut seven of tle reeds, and 
formed from them his syrina (odpvyé) or pastoral pipe. 
(Ovid, Met., 1, 690, segg.) Another of his loves was 
the nymph Pitys, who was also beloved by Boreas. 
The nymph favoured more the god of Arcadia, and 
the wind-god, in a fit of jealousy, blew her down from 
the summit of a lofty rock. A tree of her own name 
(iruc, pine) sprang up where she died, and it became 
the favourite plant of Pan. (Nonnus, 43, 259, seqg. 
— Geopon., 11, 4.) — What are called Panic terrors 
were ascribed to Pan; for loud noises, whose cause 
could not easily be traced, were not unfrequently heard 
in mountainous regions ; and the gloom and loneliness 
of forests and mountains fill the mind with a secret 
horror, and dispose it to superstitious apprehensions. — 
The ancients had two modes of representing Pan: the 
first, according to the description already given, as 
horned and goat-footed. with a wrinkled face and a 
flat nose.- The artists, however, sought to soften the 
idea of the god of shepherds, and they portrayed him 
as a young man hardened by the toils of a country life. 
Short horns sprout on his forehead to characterize him ; 
he bears his crook and his syrinx, and he is either na- 
ked, or clad in the light cloak denominated chlamys. 
(Sil. Ital., 13, 326, seqg.) Like many other gods who 
were originally single, Pan was multiplied in course of 
time, and we meet with Pans in the plural. (Plat, 
Leg., 7, 815. — Aristoph., Eccles., 1089. — Mosthus, 
3, 22.) —The name Pan (Id) is probably’ nothing 
more than wéwy, ‘ feeder’’ or “ owner.” Buttmann 
connects Pan with Apollo Nomius, regarding his name 
as the contraction of Paan (Ilasdv), and he refers, in 
support of his opinion, to the forms Aleman from Alc- 
maon, Amythan from Amithaon, &c. (Mythologus, 
vol. 1, p. 169.) This, however, would rather favour 
the derivation of Pan from Paon, as first given. 
Welcker says that Pan was the Arcadian form of 
&éwv, dév (Phaon, Phan), apparently regarding him 
as the sun. (Welcker, Kret. Kol., p- 45.—Schwenck, 
Andeut., p.213.—Keightley’s M thology, p. 229, seqq.) 
Panacta (All-Heal), a daughter of Ausculapius. — 
j jus. sch aed, 
ater aesk philosopher, a native of Rhodes. 
He studied at Athens under Diogenes the Stoic, and 
afterward came to Rome, about 140 B.C., where he 
ave lessons in philosophy, and was intimate with 
Scipio Amilianus, the younger Lelius, 7 Polybius. 
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After a time Panetius returned to Athens, where he 
became the leader of the Stoic school, and where he 
died at a very advanced age. Posidonius, Scylax of 
Halicarmassus, Hecaton, and Mnesarchus are mention- 
ed among his disciples. Panetius was.not apparently 
a strict Stoic, but rather an Eclectic philosopher, who 
tempered the austerity of his sect by adopting some- 
thing of the more refined style and milder principles 
of Plato and the other earlier Academicians, (Cic., 
de Fin., 4,28.) Cicero, who speaks repeatedly of the 
works of Panawtius in terms of the highest veneration, 
and acknowledges that he borrowed much from them, 
says that Panetius styled Plato “the divine,” and 
“the Homer of Philosophy,” and only dissented from 
him on the subject of the immortality of the soul, 
which he seems not to have admitted. (T'usc. 
Quast., 1, 32.) Aulus Gellius says (12, 5) that Pa- 
netius rejected the principle of apathy adopted by the 
later Stoics, and returned to Zeno’s original meaning, 
namely, that the wise man ought to know how to mas- 
ter the impressions which he receives through the 
senses. In a letter of consolation which Panetius 
wrote to Q. Tubero, mentioned by Cicero (De Fin., 
4, 9), he instructed him how to endure pain, but he 
never laid it down as a principle that pain was not an 
evil. He was very temperate in his opinions, and he 
often replied to difficult questions with modest hesita- 
tion, saying, éxéyw, “I will consider.’—None of the 
works of Panwtius have come down to us; but their 
titles, and a few sentences from them, are quoted by 
Cicero, Diogenes Laertius, and others. He wrote a 
treatise “‘ On Duties,” the substance of which Cicero 
merged in his own work “ De Offciis.” Panmtius 
wrote also a treatise ‘On Divination,” of which Cicero 
probably made use in his own work on the same sub- 
ject. He wrote likewise a work ‘On Tranquillity of 
Mind,” which some suppose may have been made use 
of by Plutarch in his work bearing the same title. 
Cicero mentions also a treatise ‘‘On Providence,” 
another ‘On Magistrates,” and one ‘On Heresies,” 
or sects of philosophers. His book ‘‘On Socrates,” 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius, and by Plutarch in his 
“Life of Aristides,” made probably a part of the last- 
mentioned work. Laertius and Seneca quote several 
opinions of Panetius concerning ethics and metaphys- 
ics, and also physics. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, 
p- 178.—Van Lynden, Disp. Historico-Crit. de Pa- 
natio Rhodio, Lugd. Bat., 1802.— Chardon de la 
Rochette, Melanges, &c., vol. 1, Paris, 1812.) 
PanaTuEn@a (Iavafjvata), the greatest of the 
Athenian festivals, was celebrated in honour of Miner- 
va (Athena) as the guardian deity of the city. It is 
said to have been instituted by Erichthonius, and to 
have been called originally Athenea (‘A@jvaia), but it 
obtained the name of Panathenea in the time of The- 
seus, in consequence of his uniting into one state the 
aliffentindepenien communities into which Attica 
had been previously divided.  (Pausan., 8, 2, 1.— 
Plut., Vit. Thes., c. 20.—Thucyd., 2, 15.) There 
were two Athenian festivals which had the name of 
Panathenea; one of which was called the Great Pan- 
atheneaa (MeyaAa Mavafjvaia), and the other the 
Less (Mixpa). The Great Panathenwa was celebra- 
ted once every five years, with very great magnificence, 
and attracted spectators from all parts of Greece. The 
Less Panathenea was celebrated every year in the 
- Pireus. (Harpocrat., 8. v. Mava.—Plat., Rep., 1, 
1.) When the Greek writers speak simply of the fes- 
tival of the Panathenwa, it is sometimes difficult to 
determine which of the two is alluded to; but when 
the Panathenza is mentioned by itself, and there is no- 
thing in the context to mark the contrary, the presump- 
tion is that the Great Panathenea is meant; and it 
is thus spoken of by Herodotus (5, 56) and Demos- 
thenes (De Fals. Leg., p. 394).—The Great Panathe- 
nwa wad: celebrated. au the 28th day of Hecatombezon 
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(Clinton, Fast, Hell., vol. 1, p. 325), the first of the 
Athenian months; which agrees with the account of 
Demosthenes (contra Timocr., p. 708, seg.), who places 
it after the twelfth day of the month. There is con- 
siderable dispute as to the time when the Less Pan- 
athena was celebrated. Meursius places the celebra- 
tion in Thargelion, the eleventh of the Athenian 
months; but Petitus and Corsini in Hecatombeon. 
Mr, Clinton, who has examined the subject at consid- 
erable length (Fast, Hell., vol. 1, p. 382, segq.), sup- 
ports the opinion of Meursius; and it does not appear 
improbable that the Less Panathenwa was celebrated 
in the same month as the Great, and was perhaps 
omitted in the year in which the great festival occurred. 
The celebration of the Great Panathenza only lasted 
one day in the time of Hipparchus (Thucyd., 6, 56), 
but it was continued in later times for seyeral days.— 
At both of the Panathenawa there were gymnastic con- 
tests (Pind., Isthm., 4, 42.—Pollux, 8, 93), among 
which the torch-race seems to have been very popular. 
In the time of Socrates there was, introduced at the 
Less Panathenwa a torch-race on horseback. (Plat., 
Rep., 1,1.) At the Great Panathenza there was also 
a musical contest, and a recitation of the Homeric 
poems by rhapsodists. (Lycurg., contra Leocr., p. 
209.) The victors in these contests were rewarded 
with vessels of sacred oil. (Pind., Nem., 10, 64.— 
Schol., ad loc.—Schol. ad Soph., td. Col., 698.)— 
The most celebrated part, however, of the grand Pan- 
athenaic festival was the solemn procession (moy77), 
in which the Peplus (IlémAoc), or sacred robe of 
Athena, was carried through the Ceramicus, and the 
other principal parts of the city, to the Parthenon, and 
suspended before the statue of the goddess within, 
This Peplus was covered with embroidery. (7ovKiAua- 
ta.—Plat., Euthyph., c. 6), on which was represented 
the battle of the Gods and the Giants, especially the 
exploits of Jupiter and Minerva (Plat., l.:c.—Eu- 
rip., Hec., 468), and also the achievements of the he- 
roes in the Attic mythology, whence Aristophanes 
speaks of “men worthy of this land and of the Peplus.”’ 
(Equit., 564.) The embroidery was worked by young 
maidens of the noblest families in Athens (called ép- 
yaorivat), of whom two were superintendents, with 
the name of Arrephorw. When the festival was cele- 
brated, the Peplus was brought down from the Acrop- 
olis, where it had been worked, and was suspended 
like a sail upon a ship (Pauwsan., 29, 1), which was 
then drawn through the principal parts of the city. 
The old men carried olive-branches in their hands, 
whence they were called Thallophori (OaAAogépor) ; 
and the young men appeared with arms in their hands, 
at least in the time of Hipparchus (Thucyd., 6, 65). 
The young women carried baskets on their heads, 
whence they were called Canephori (Kavy@épot). 
The sacrifices were very numerous on this occasion. 
During the supremacy of Athens, every subject state 
had to farnieh an ox for the festival. (Schol. ad 
Aristoph., Nub., 385.) It was a season of general 
joy; even prisoners were accustomed to be liberated, 
that they might take part in the general rejoicing. 
(Schol. ad Fanerih. Timocr., p. 184.) After the 
battle of Marathon, it was usual for the herald at the 
Great Panathenwa to pray for the good of the Platwans 
as well as the Athenians, in consequence of the aid 
which the former had afforded to the latter in that 
memorable fight. ‘The procession which has just been 
described formed the subject of the bas-reliefs which 
embellished the exterior of the Parthenon, and which are 
generally known by the name of the Panathenaic frieze. 
A considerable portion of this frieze, which is one of the 
most splendid of the ancient works of art, is now in. 
the British Museum, and belongs to the collection 
called the “ Elgin Marbles,”—A full and detailed ac- 
count of the Panathenaic festivals. is given by Meur- 
sius in a treatise on the subject, weltichidp printed in 
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the seventh volume of the “Thesaurus” of Gronovius. 
(Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 182.) 

Pancuata, a fabled island in the Eastern or In- 
dian Ocean, which Euhemerus pretended to have dis- 
covered, and to'have found in its capital, Panara, a 
temple of the Triphylian Jupiter, containing a column 
inscribed with the. date of the births and deaths of 
many of the gods. (Vid. Euhemerus.)—Virgil makes 
mention of Panchaia and its “‘turifere arene.” 
(Georg., 2, 139.) The poet borrows the name from 
Euhemerus, but evidently refers to Arabia Felix. 
(Compare Heyne and Voss, ad loc.) 

PanpXrus, son of Lycaon, and one of the chieftains 
that fought on the side of the Trojans in the war 
with the Greeks. He led the allies of Zelea from the 
banks of the Asepus in Mysia, and was famed for his 
skill with the bow. (JU, 2, 824, seqgqg.) It was Pan- 
darus that broke the truce between the Greeks and 
Trojans by wounding Menelaus. (Jl., 4, 93, seqq.) 
He was afterward slain by Diomede. (J/.,5, 290.) In 
one part of the Iliad (5, 105) he is spoken of as com- 
ing from Lycia, but the Lycia there meant is only a 

art of Troas, forming the territory around Zelea, and 
inhabited by Lycian colonists, - (Consult Eustath. ad 
Il., 2, 824.—Heyne, ad loc.) 

Panpararia, an island in the Mare Tyrrhenum, in 
the Sinus Puteolanus, on the coast of Italy. It was 
the place of banishment for Julia, the daughter of Au- 
gustus, and many others. It is now Isola Vandotina. 
(Lavy, 53, 14.— Mela, 2, 7.—Pliny, 3, 6.—TItin. 
Marit., 515.) , 

Panpion, I. an early king of Athens, belonging to 
mythology rather than to history.. He was the son of 
Erichthonius, and succeeded his father in the kingdom. 
In his reign Ceres and Bacchus are said to have come 
to Attica. The former was entertained by Celeus, 
the latter by Icarius. Pandion married Xeuxippe, the 
sister of his mother, by whom he had two sons, Erech- 
theus and Butes, and two daughters, Procne and Phi- 
lomela. Being at war with Labdacus, king of Thebes, 
about boundaries, he called to his aid Tereus, the son 
of Mars, out of Thrace ; and having, with his assist- 
ance, come off victorious in the contest, he gave him 
his daughter Procne in marriage, by whom Tereus 

- had a son named Itys. The tragic tale of Procne and 

Philomela is related elsewhere. (Vid. Philomela.) 
Pandion is said to have died of grief at. the misfortunes 
of his family, after a reign of 40 years. He was suc- 
ceeded by Erechtheus. (Apollod., 3, 14, 5, seqq.) 
The visit paid by Ceres and Bacchus to Attica, during 
the reign of Pandion, refers merely to improvements 
in agriculture which were then introduced. (.Words- 
worth’s Greece, p. 96.)—II. The second of the name, 
was also king of Attica, and succeeded Cecrops IL., 

' the son of Erechtheus. He was expelled by the Me- 
tionidz, and retired to Megara, where he married Pylia, 
the daughter of King Pylos. This last-mentioned 
monarch being obliged to fly for the murder of his 
brother Bias, resigned Megara to his son-in-law, and, 
retiring to the Peloponnesus, built Pylos. Pandion 
had four sons, Aigeus, Pallas, Nisus, and Lycus, who 
conquered and divided among them the Attic territory, 
Afigeus, as the eldest, having the supremacy. (Apol- 
lod., 3, 15, 4.—Consult Heyne, ad loc.) 

Panpora, the first created female, and celebrated 
in one of the early legends of the Greeks as having 
been the cause of the introduction of evil into, the 
world. Jupiter, it seems, incensed at Prometheus ‘for 
having stolen the fire from the skies, resolved to pun- 
ish men for this daring deed. He therefore directed 
Vulcan to knead earth and water, to'give it human 
voice and strength, and to make it assume the fair 
form of a virgin like the immortal goddesses. He de- 
sired Minerva to endow her with artist-knowledge, 

- Venus to give her beauty, and Mereury to inspire her 


with an impudent and artful disposition, When form- 
6G ; 
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ee r 
ed, she was attired by the Seasons and Graces; and 


each of the deities having bestowed upon her the com- 
manded gifts, she was named Pandora (All-gifted— 
may, all, and dépov, a gift). Thus furnished, she was 
brought by Mercury to the dwelling of Epimetheus ; 

who, though his brother Prometheus had warned him 
to be on his guard, and to receive no gifts from Jupi- 
ter, dazzled with her charms, took her into his house 
and made her his wife. The evil effects of this im- 
prudent step were speedily felt. In the. dwelling of 
Epimetheus stood a closed jar, which he had been for- 
bidden to open. Pandora, under the influence of fe- 
male curiosity, disregarding the injunction, raised the 
lid, and all the evils hitherto unknown to man poured 
out, and spread themselves over the earth. In terror 
at the sight of these monsters, she shut down the lid 
just in time to prevent the escape of Hope, which thus 
remained to man, his chief support and comfort. (He- 
siod, Op. et D., 47, seqq.—Id., Theog., 570, seqq.)— 
An attempt has frequently been made to trace an 
analogy between this more ancient tradition and the 
account of the fall of our first parents, as detailed by 
the inspired penman. Prometheus, or forethought, is 
supposed to denote the purity and. wisdom of our early 
progenitor before he yielded to temptation ; Epime- 
theus, or after-thought, to be indicative of his change 
of resolution, and his yielding to the arguments of 
Eve; which the poet expresses by saying that Epi- 
metheus received Pandora after he had been cautioned 
by Promethus not todo so. ‘The curiosity of Pandora 
violated, it is said, the positive injunction about not 
opening the jar, just as our first parent Eve disregard- 
ed the commands of her Maker respecting the tree of 
knowledge. Pandora, moreover, the author of all hu- 
man woes, is, as the advocates for this analogy assert, 
the author likewise of their chief, and, in fact, only sol- 
ace ; for she closed the lid of the fatal jar before 
Hope could escape; and this she did, according to 
Hesiod, in compliance with the will of Jove. May 
not Hope, they ask, thus secured, be that hope and 
expectation of a Redeemer which has been traditional 
from the earliest ages of the world? Even so our 
first parents commit the fatal sin of disobedience, but 
from the seed of the woman, who was the first to of- 
fend, was to spring one who should be the hope and 
the only solace of our race.—All this is extremely in- 
genious, but, unfortunately, not at all borne out by the 
words of the poet from whom the legend is obtained. 
The jar contains various evils, and, as long as it re- 
mains closed, man is free from their influence, for they 
are confined closely within their prison-house. When 
the lid or top is raised, these evils fly forth among men, 
and Hope alone remains behind, the lid being shut 
down before she could escape. Here, then, we have 
man exposed to suffering and calamity, and no hope 
afforded him: of a better lot, for Hope is imprisoned in 
the jar (év appnxrtoror dopotot midov v et 
Aeowv), and has not been allowed to come fort and 
exercise her influence through the world. » hov 
did’ Hope ever find admission into the jar? Was it 
placed there as a kindred evil? It surely, then, could 

have nothing to do with the promise of a Redeemer. 

Or, was it placed in the jar to lure man to the com- 

mission of evil, by constantly exciting diss sfaction 

at the present, and a hope of something better in the 

future? This, however, is not hope, but discontent. 

Yet the poet would actually seem to have regarded 

hope as no better than an evil, since, after stating 

that the exit of Hope from the jar was arrested by the 

closing of the lid, he adds, ‘but countless other woes 

wander among men” (GAAa 62 pupia Avypd Kar’ dy- 

Opdrove dAdAnrat, v. 100). It is much more ration- 

al, then, to regard the whole legend as an ebullition of 

that spleen a ainst the female sex occasionally exhib- 
ited by the old Grecian bards. 


Again, how _ 


The resemblance it 
bears to the Scripture account is very a 
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Eve was tempted, Pandora was not ; the former was 
actuated by a noble instinct, the love of knowledge, 
the latter by mere female curiosity.—It seems very 
strange that the ancients should have taken so little 
notice of thismyth. There is no allusion to it in Pin- 
dar or the tragedians, excepting Sophocles, one: of 
whose lost satyric dramas was named ‘ Pandora, or 
the Hammerers.” It was equally neglected by the 
Alexandreans. Apollodorus merely calls Pandora the 
first woman. In fact, with the exception of a dubious 
passage in Theognis (Paren., 1135, seg.), where 
Hope is said to have been the only good deity that re- 
mained among men, we find no allusion to it in Gre- 
cian literature except in the fables of Babrius, in Non- 
nus (Dionys., 7, 56), and in the epigrammatic Mace- 
donius. (Anthol. Palat., 10,71.) It seems to have 
had as little charms for the Latin poets, even Ovid 
passing over it in silence.—It is also deserving of no- 
tice, that Hesiod and all the others agree in naming 
the vessel which Pandora opened a jar (ifoc), and 
never hint at her having brought it with her to the 
house of Epimetheus.. Yet the idea has been univer- 
sal among the moderns, that she brought all the evils 
with her from heaven, shut up in a box (mvéic). The 
only way of accounting for this is, that, at the resto- 
ration of learning, the narrative in Hesiod was misun- 
derstood. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 292, seqg.— 
Buttmann, Mythologus, vol. 1, p. 48, seqq.) 
Panposta, I. a city of Lucania, in Lower Italy, on 
the banks of the Aciris, and not far from Heraclea. 
The modern Anglona is thought to represent the an- 
cient place. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 351.) 
—II. A city in the territory of the Bruttii, near the 
western coast, and often confounded with the prece- 
ding. It was anciently possessed by the Cinotri, as 
Strabo reports, but is better known in history as hav- 
ing witnessed the defeat and death of Alexander, king 
of Epirus. (Strabo, 255.—Liv., 39, 38.)—The pre- 
cise position which ought to be assigned to the Brut- 
tian Pandosia remains yet uncertain. The early Cala- 
brian antiquaries placed it at Castel Franco, about 
five miles from Consenza. D’Anville lays it down, in 
his map of ancient Italy, near Lao and Ctrella, on the 
confines of Lucania. Cluverius supposes that it may 
have stood between Consentia and Thurii; but more 
modern critics have, with greater probability, sought 
its ruins in a more westerly direction, near the village 
of Mendocino, between Consentia and the sea, a hill 
with three summits having been remarked there, which 
answers to the fatal height~pointed out by the oracle, 


Tlavdocia tpixdAwve, roAby rote Aadv dAéacetc, 


together with the rivulet Maresanto or Arconti, which 
last name recalls the Acheron, denounced by another 
prediction as so inauspicious to the Molossian king. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 436.)—III. A city of 
Epirus, not far removed from the Acheron and the 
Acherusian Lake, as we may infer from. the passage 
in which Livy speaks of this city with reference to the 
oracle delivered to Alexander, king of Epirus (8, 24). 
It is not improbable that the antiquities which have 
been discovered at Paramythia, on the borders of the 
Souliot territory, may belong to this ancient place. 
(Hughes’s Travels, vol. 2, p, 306.— Holland’s Trav- 
els, vol. 2, p. 251.—Strabo, 324.—Plin., 4, 1.—Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 132.) 

Panprosos, a daughter of Cecrops, king of Athens, 
sister to Aglauros and Herse. For an explanation of 
the name, consult remarks under the article Cecrops. 

Panemus, a celebrated ridge of mountains in 
Thrace, apparently connected with the central chain of 
Rhodope and Hemus, and which, branching off in a 
southeasterly direction, closed upon the coast ‘at the 
defile of Acontisma. The name of this range often 
appears in the poets. (Pind., Pyth., 4, 319.—sch., 
Fers., 500.—Eurip., Rhes., 972.—Virg., Georg., 4, 
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462.) It is now called Pundhar Dagh, or Castag- 
nats, according to the editor of the French Strabo, 
Herodotus informs us (7, 112), that Mount Pangeus 
contained gold and silver mines, which were worked 
by the Pieres, Odomanti, and Satre, clans of Thrace, 
but especially the latter. Euripides confirms this ac- 
count (Rhes., 919, seqg.). ‘These valuable mines nat- 
urally attracted the attention of the Thasians, who 
were the first settlers on this coast ; and they accord- 
ingly formed an establishment in this vicinity at a place 
named Crenides. (Vid. Philippi.) — Theophrastus 
speaks of the rosa centifolia, which grew .in great 
beauty and was indigenous on Mount.,Pangeus (ap. 
Athen., 15, 29). Nicander mentions another sort, 
which grew in the gardens of Midas (ap. Athen., 16, 
31.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 302). 

Panionium, a sacred spot, with a temple and grove, 
at the foot of Mount Mycale in Ionia. It derived its 
name from having been the place where delegates from 
the Ionian states were accustomed to meet at stated 
periods. Not only the place, but also the temple and 
the assembly itself were called. Panionium. The tem- 
ple was dedicated to the Heliconian Neptune, whose 
worship had been imported by the Ionians from Achaia 
in Peloponnesus ; and the surname of Heliconian was 
derived from Helice, one of their cities in that coun- 
try. (Strab., 639.— Pausan., 7, 24.) But the as- 
sembly was not merely convened for religious purpo- 
ses: it was also a political body, and met for deliber- 
ative and legislative ends; and it appears that some 
remnants of this ancient institution were preserved till 
very late in the Roman empire, if it be true, as Chan- 
dler imagines, that there is a medal of the Emperor 
Gallus which gives a representation of a Panionian 
assembly and sacrifice. (Travels, p. 192.) The site 
of this celebrated convention is supposed, with great 
probability, to answer to that of Tchangelz, a Turkish 
village close to the sea, and on the northern slope of 
Mycale. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 379.) 

Panium (Ildviov dpoc), a mountain of Syria, form- 
ing part of the chain of Mount Libanus. It makes 
part of the northern boundary of Palestine, and at the 
foot of it was situate the town of Paneas, afterward 
called Cesarea Philippi. Herod, out of gratitude for 
having been put in possession of Trachonitis by Au- 
gustus, erected a temple to that prince on the mount- 
ain. On the partition of the states of Herod among 
his children, Philip, who had the district Trachonitis, 
gave to the city Paneas the name of Cesarea, to which 
was annexed, for distinction’ sake, the surname of Phil- 
ippi. This did not, however, prevent the resumption 
of its primitive denomination, pronounced Banas, 
more purely than Belines, as it is written by the his- 
torians of the crusades. (Josephus, Bell. Jud., 1, 21. 
—LEuseb., Hist. Eccles.,'7, 17.)—Il. Panium (Iavei- 
ov), a cavern at the sources of the Jordan. (Vad. Jor- 
danes.) 

PannoniA, an extensive province of the Roman em- 
pire, bounded on the west by the range of Mount Ce- 
tius, separating it from Noricum ; on the south by Il- 


lyria, including in this direction the country lying along 


the lower bank of the Savus; and on the north and 
east by the Danube. It answered, therefore, to what 
is now the eastern part of Austria, Styria, a part of 
Carintha, that portion of Hungary which lies on the 
southern side of the Danube, the greater part of Scla- 
vonia, and the portion of Bosnia which lies along the 
Saave. Ptolemy distinguishes between Upper and 
Lower Pannonia, Pannonia Superior and Inferior, and 
separates the two divisions by an imaginary line drawn 
from Bregactium to the Savus. In the fourth century, 
the Emperor Galerius, formed out of a part of Lower 
Pannonia the province of Valeria, and then Pannonia 
Supertor changed its name to that of Pannoma Prima, 
while the part of Pannonia Inferior that remained af- 
ter Valeria was taken from it, received the appellation 
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of Pannonia Secunda.—The Pannonii were of Illyrian 
origin, and their earlier seats extended from the river 
Colapis, on the southern side of the Savus, in a south- 
easterly direction, as far as the Dardanii and the con- 
fines of Macedonia. With one branch of their race, 
under the name of Pxones, the Greeks were acquaint- 
ed from an early period, along the southern coast of 
Thrace. That the Peones, however, were one and 
the same race with the distant Pannonii to the north- 
west, they first discovered at a later period, and from 
this time the appellation of Pwones was applied by 
the Grecian historical writers to both divisions. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 502.—Cramer's Anc. Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 46.) The Romans, on the other hand, be- 
coming acquainted with the race from the west, learned 
the name Pannonii as the national appellation, and re- 
tained it as such. The etymology assigned to this 
name by some, from the patches (pannt) of which their 
long-sleeved tunics were formed, is too ridiculous to 
require refutation. (Dzo Cass., 49,36.) They were 
reduced under the Roman sway in the reign of Augus- 
tus, especially during the campaigns of ‘Tiberius and 
Drusus ; and, after their subjection, were transplant- 
ed to the country beyond the Savus, which had been 
occupied by the Scordisci, and which now received 
from them the name of Pannonia. The Pannonians 
becoming, in process of time, completely Romanized in 
laws, customs, and language, served as a rampart that 
might be confided in against: the Sclavonian® lazyges 
and the Marcomanni, beyond the Danube.—After the 
fall of the Roman empire, Pannonia passed under the 
power of the barbarians, especially the Huns, Avares, 
and Bulgarians. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 304,) 
The chief city in Pannonia Superior was Carnuntum, 
now Altenbourg, a little to the east of Vindobona or 
Vienna. ‘The chief city in Pannonia Inferior was Sir- 
mium. 

PanompH aus, a surname of Jupiter, from his being 
the parent source of omen and augury, “ omnium omi- 
num omnisque vaticini auctor.” (Heyne ad Il., 8, 
250.) ' 

Panope or Panopza, one of the Nereids, named 
by Virgil as a representative of the whole number, and 
_ often invoked by mariners. (Hesiod, Theog., 250.— 
Virg., Georg., 1, 437.—Id., Ain., 5, 240, &c.) 
Panopotis, a city of Egypt in the Thebaid, on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, and south of Antzopolis. “It 
was the capital of the Panopolitic Nome, and, as its 
name implies, sacred to the god Pan (‘City of Pan’’) 
According to the later traditions, however, it would 
seem to have been sacred to the Pans or wood-deities 
collectively, and hence we find it in Strabo (812) des- 
ignated by the appellation of Havév moAuc. (Com- 
pare Diod. Sic., 1, 18.—Plut., de Is. et Os.) In some 
of the subsequent writers we find the place called Pa- 

mos, tae term polis being omitted: (Jtin. Ant., p. 

166.) The name Panopolis (Ilavd¢ méAsc) is sup- 

posed to be merely a translation of the Egyptian term 

Chemmis, by which this city was known to the natives 

of the land. This Chemmis, however, must not be 

confounded with the place of that name mentioned by 

Herodotus (2, 91), and by which that historian intends 

evidently to designate Coptos. (Mannert, Geogr., 

vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 374.) The modern Akhenyn is sup- 
posed to occupy part of the site of the ancient Pano- 
polis. (Description de? Egypte, vol. 4, p. 43, seqq-) 

Panormus, I. now called Palermo, a town of Sici- 
ly, built by the Phcenicians, on the northwest part 
of the island, with a good and capacious harbour. 

The ancient name is derived from the excellence and 

capaciousness of its harbour (nag 5pyoc), and is equiv- 


alent to All-Port. (Diod. Sic., 22, 14.) It is uncer- | 


"tain, however, whether this name originated with the 
_ .Greeks, or was merely a translation of the Phoenician 
one. From the Phoenicians-Panormus passed into the 


hands of the Carthaginians, and was for a long period baths. It is certain that circular plans were greatly _ 
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| 2n important stronghold of the latter people, though 
little noticed by the Grecian writers. Here was the 
chief station of their fleet, and here also were the win- 
ter quarters of their army. (Polyb., 1, 21, 24.) It 
was taken by the Romans, with their fleet of 300 sail 
(A.U.C. 500}, and carefully guarded by them to pre- 
vent its again falling into the hands of the foe. (Po- 
lyb., 1, 38.) It was subsequently ranked among the 
free cities of Sicily. (Cte. in Verr., 3, 6.—Mannert, 
Geogr’., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 400.)—IT. A harbour on the 
eastern coast of Attica, south of the promontory of 
Cynosema, and opposite to the southern extremity of 
Eubeea. It is now Porto Raphti.—III. A harbour on 
the coast of Achaia, east of Rhium and opposite Nau- 
pactus. It is now T'eket. 
4, 5.)—IV. A name given to the harbour of Ephesus. 


thymna and Cyteum. (Plin., 4, 12.)—VI. A town in 
the Thracian Chersonese, between Cardia and Ceelos. 
(Plin., 4, 11.) 

Pansa, C. Vibius, consul with Hirtius the year af- 
ter Czsar’s assassination, B.C. 43. He had previous- 
ly served under Cesar in Gaul, and had aided him as 
tribune of the commons in attaining to sovereign pow- 
er. Though Pansa and Hirtius had obtained the con- 
sulship through Cesar’s nomination, they nevertheless 
joined the party of the senate after the death of the 
dictator, and marched against Antony, who was be- 
sieging Brutus in Mutina. In the first engagement 
Antony had the advantage, and Pansa received two 
mortal wounds ; but Antony himself was defeated the 
same day by Hirtius as he was returning to his camp. 
In a second engagement Hirtius also fell. —It was a 
current report at the time, that Glycon, the physician 
in attendance on Pansa, having been gained over by 
Octavius, had taken off the Roman consul by poison- 
ing his wounds. (Sueton., Vit. Aug., 11.) Another 
account stated that Pansa, finding his wounds mortal, 
sent for Octavius, and engaged him to become recon- 
ciled to Antony, unfolding to him, at the same time, 
the project of the senate, which was to destroy the 
partisans of Casar by means of one another. Pansa 
appears to have been a worthy man, and esteemed by 
Cicero, who, without sharing his political sentiments, 
lived on terms of intimacy with him. (Biogr. Univ., 
vol. 32, p. 496.) 

PanTAGYAS, a small river on the eastern coast of 
Sicily, which falls into the sea between Megara and 
Syracuse, according to Pliny (8, 8), after running a 
short space in rough cascades over a rugged bed. 
(Virg. Ain., 3,689.) Ptolemy writes the name Ildv- 
tayoc, and Thucydides Ilavraxiog (6, 4). 

Pantuéa, the wife of Abradates, celebrated for her 
beauty and conjugal affection. She slew herself on 
the corpse of her husband, who had fallen in battle on 
the side of the elder Cyrus. (Xen., Cyrop., 4, 6, 11. 
—Id. b., 7, 3, 14.) : a 

Panruion (or Panraion), a famous temple of a cir- 
cular form, built by M. Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, 
in his third consulship, about 27 A.C., and repaired by 
Septimius Severus, and Caracalla. The architect was 
Valerius of Ostia. The structure consists of a ro- 
tunda, with a noble Corinthian octastyle portico at- 
tached to it. That the portico of the Pantheon in- 
deed was erected by Agrippa, 1s testified by the in- 
scription still remaining on the frieze. Yet some 
have supposed that he merely made that addition to 
the previously erected rotunda. Hirt, in his. work on 
the Pantheon, very reasonably argues, that, there be- 
ing no direct proof to the contrary, the whole structure 
may safely be assumed to have been erected according 
to one original plan, because without the portico it 
would have been a lumpish and heavy mass. Hirt 
farther rejects the idea of the rotunda’s having been 
originally not a temple, but an entrance to public 
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(Mela, 2, '7.)—V. A harbour in Crete, between Ri- — 
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PANTHEON. 


affected by the Romans both in their temples and oth- 
er buildings, on which account their architecture pre- 
sents a variety that does not occur in that of Greece. 
—The structure was dedicated to Jupiter Ultor. Be- 
sides the statue of this god, however, there were in 
six other niches as many colossal statues of other dei- 
ties, among which were those of Mars and Venus, the 
founders of the Julian line, and that of Julius Cesar. 
About the other three we know nothing; but ‘in all 
probability they were the images of A‘neas, Iulus, 
and Romulus. ‘The edifice was called the Pantheon 
(Ilév@evov or IdvOeov), not, as is commonly supposed, 
from its having been sacred to all the gods (zac, “all,” 
and Sede, ‘a god’), but from its majestic dome, which 
represented, as it were, the ‘ all-divine’”’ firmament 
(wav, “all,” and Seiov, ‘ divine”).—The Pantheon is 
by far the largest structure of ancient times, the ex- 
ternal diameter being 188 feet, and the height to the 
summit of the upper cornice 102, exclusive of the flat 
dome or calotte, which makes the entire height about 
148 feet. The portico (103 feet wide) is, as has been 
said, octastyle, yet there are in all sixteen columns, 
namely, two at the returns, exclusive of those at the 
angles, and two others behind the third column from 
each end, dividing the portico, internally, into three 
aisles or avenues, the centre one of which is consider- 
ably the widest, and contains the great doorway within 
a very deep recess, while each of the others has a 
large semicircular tribune or recess. But, although, 
independently of its recessed parts, the portico is only 
three intercolumns in depth, its flanks present the 
order continued in pilasters, making two additional 
closed intercolumns, and the projection there from the 
main structure about 70 feet; which circumstance 
produces an extraordinary air of majesty. The col- 
umns are 47 English feet high, with bases and capitals 
of white marble, and granite shafts, each formed out of 
a single piece. The interior diameter of the rotunda 
the thickness of the wall being 23 feet 
through the piers, between the exhedra or recesses, 
which, including that containing the entrance, are 
eight in number, and each, except that facing the en- 
trance, is divided into three intercolumns by two col- 
umns (34.7 feet high), between ante or angular pilas- 
ters. But as, besides being repaired and altered by 
Septimius Severus, the interior has undergone many 
changes, or, rather, corruptions, it is hardly possible 
now to determine what it originally was.—'The dome 
has five rows of coffers (now stripped of their deco- 
rations), and a circular opening in the centre, 26 feet 
in diameter, which not only lights the interior perfect- 
ly, but in the most charming and almost magical man- 
ner. Indeed, there has scarcely ever been but one 
opinion as to the captivating effect thus produced, and 
the exquisite beauty of the whole as regards plan and 
general proportions., (Encyclop. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, 
p. 192.— Hirt, Geschichte der Baukunst, vol. 2, p. 
283, seqgq.) The Pantheon is now commonly called 
the Rotunda, from its circular form. It was given to 
Boniface IV. by the Emperor Phocas in 609, and was 
dedicated as a Christian church to the Virgin and the 
Holy Martyrs, a quantity of whose relics were placed 
under the great altar. In 830 Gregory IV. dedicated 
it to all the saints. This consecration of the edifice, 
however, seems to have afforded it no defence against 
the subsequent spoliations, both of emperors and popes. 
The plates of gilded bronze that covered the roof, the 
bronze bassi relievi of the pediment, and the silver that 
adorned the interior of the dome, were carried off by 
Constans II. (A.D. 655), who destined them for his 
‘imperial palace at Constantinople; but, being murder- 
ed at Syracuse when on his return with them, they 
were conveyed by their next proprietors to Alexan- 
drea ; and thus the spoils of the Pantheon, won from 
the plunder of Egypt after the battle of Actium, by a 
kind of poetical justice, reverted to their original 
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source. Urban the Highth carried off all that was left 
to purloin, the bronze beams of the portico, which 
amounted in weight to more than forty-five millions of 
pounds. He records his plunder with great compla- 
cency in an inscription on the walls of the portico, as 
if it were a meritorious deed ; seeming to pride him- 
self on having melted it down into the frightful taber- 
nacle of St. Peter’s, and the useless cannon of the 
castle of St. Angelo. Urban, who was one of the 
Barberini family, also gaye a share of it to his neph- 
ew, for the embellishment of the Barberini palace ; 
and this gave rise to the pasquinade, 


“ Quod non fecerunt Barbari fecere Barberini.” 


But he did more mischief by adding than by taking 
away, for he bestowed upon it two hideous belfries, as 
a perpetual monument of his bad taste.—Beautiful as 
the Pantheon is, it is not what it was. During eigh- 
teen centuries it has suffered from the dilapidations of 
time and the cupidity of barbarians. ‘The seven steps 
which elevated it above the level of ancient Rome are 
buried beneath the modern pavement. Its rotunda of 
brick is blackened and decayed; its leaden dome, over- 
looked by the modern cupolas of every neighbouring 
church, boasts no imposing loftiness of elevation; the 
marble statues, the bassi relievi, the brazen columns, 
have disappeared ; its ornaments have vanished; its 
granite columns. have lost their lustre, and its marble 
capitals their purity; all looks dark and neglected, and 
its splendour is gone for ever. Yet, under every dis- 
advantage, it is still beautiful, pre-eminently beautiful. 
No eye can rest on the noble simplicity of the match- 
less portico without admiration, and without feeling, 
what is so rarely felt, that there is nothing wanted to 
desire, nothing committed to rectify. Its beauty is of 
that sort which, while the fabric stands, time has no 
power to destroy. (Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 
vol. 1, p. 254.) é 

PantuEvs, or Pantuts, a Trojan, son of Othryas, 
and priest of Apollo. He fell in the nocturnal combat 
described by Virgil as attendant on the taking of Troy 
(4in., 2, 429). He was father of Polydamas, Eu- 
phorbus, and Hyperenor. (Hom., Jl., 3, 146; 15, 
522.) The story which Servius, and also Eustathius 
relate, of Panthus’s having been by birth a Delphian, 
and of his having been brought away from Delphi to 
TYoy to explain an oracle for King Priam, is a fiction 
of the posthomeric bards. (Hustath. ad Il., 12, 225. 
—Heyne ad. Virg,, Ain., 2, 318.) 

PantHOoIDEs, a patronymic of Euphorbus, the son 
of Pantheus. (Vid. Euphorbus.—Horat., Od., 1, 28, 
10.) 

Panricapzum, a city in the Tauric Chersonese, on 
the shore of the Cimmerian Bosporus, and opposite to 
Phanagoria on the Asiatic shore. Ptolemy gives the 
name as Panticapea (Ilavtixéraia). It was founded 
by a Milesian colony, and lay on a hill, and was in 
circumference 20 stadia. On the east side was a 
good harbour, and also an inner and stronger one 
(vedpiov). This place was the capital of the kings of 
Bosporus, and was also known by the name of Bos- 
porus as early as the time of Demosthenes. Some 
writers erroneously distinguish between the two ap- 
pellations, as if they belonged to different cities. 
(Eutrop., 7,9.) The modern Kertsch lies near the 
site of the ancient Panticapeum. (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 4, p. 307, segg.) Here Mithradates the Great 
ended his days. 

PanyAsis, a native of Samos, or, according to oth- 
ers, of Halicarnassus (for his country is uncertain; we 


| only know that he was an uncle of Herodotus). He 


flourished about 490 B.C., and was regarded as an ex- 
cellentepic poet, the Alexandrean critics having subse- 
quently assigned him the fourth place in the Epic canon. 
He was the author of an Heracleid, in fourteen books, to 
which, according to Valckenaer’s conjecture, belong two 
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fragments found in the collection of the works of The- 
ocritus, but which others attribute to Pisander. Both 
parties, however, agree in regarding them as worthy 
of a writer of the first merit, and above the strength of 
Theocritus. Hermann, however, does not adopt this 
opinion. He recognises, it is true, in these pieces an 
imitation of Homer ; but he discovers in the prosody 
certain licenses which were unknown to the epic poets, 
and only introduced by the bucolic ones.. (Orphica, 
ed. Hermann, p.691.) Besides, these pieces are writ- 
ten in Doric, whereas Panyasis made use of the Ionic 
dialect. According to Suidas, he also composed Ele- 
gies entitled "Iovixd. There exist, likewise, some oth- 
er fragments of Panyasis. They are all found in the 
collections of Winterton, Gaisford, and Boissonade. 
(Schéll, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 121.— Muller, Die 
Dorier, vol. 2, p. 471, German work.) 

Papuia, [. a surname.of Venus, because worship- 
ped at Paphos.—II. An ancient name of the island of 
Cyprus. 

Papataconta (IladAayovia), a province of Asia 
Minor, also called Pylemenia, according to Pliny (6, 
2). It was bounded on the north by the Euxine, on 
the south by the part of Phrygia afterward called Ga- 
latia, on the east by Pontus, and on the west by Bi- 
thynia. It was separated*from Bithynia by the river 
Parthenius, and from Pontus by the Halys, which was 
also its eastern boundary in the time of Herodotus (1, 
6). Paphlagonia is described by Xenophon (Anab., 5, 
6, 6) as a country having very beautiful plains and very 
high mountains. It is traversed by two chains of 
mountains running parallel to one another from west 
to east. The higher and more southerly of these 
chains, called Olgassys by Ptolemy, is a continuation of 
the great mountain chain which extends from the Hel- 
lespont to Armenia, and was known to the ancients 
under the names of Ida and Temnon in Mysia, and 
Olympus in the neighbourhood of Prusias. Strabo, 
however, appears to give the name of Olgassys to the 
chain of mountains in the northern part of Paphlago- 
nia, on which the Paphlagonians had built many tem- 

les. The country between these two chains is drain- 
ed by-the Amnias, which flows into the Halys. The 
_ only river of importance, besides the. Amnias and the 
Halys, was the Parthenius, which is said by Xenophon 
to be impassable (Anab., 5, 6, 9). In the neighbour- 
hood of Pompeiopolis, in the central part of the prov- 
ince, was a mountain called Sandaracurgium, where, 
according to Strabo (562), sandaraca was -obtained ir. 
mines, which were worked by criminals, who died in 
great numbers on account of the unhealthiness of the 
labour. The sandaraca spoken of by Strabo was 
probably the same as sinopis, which was a kind of red 
ochre, obtained by the Greeks from’ Sinope, from 
which place it derived its name.—The Paphlagonians 
are said by Homer (J/., 2, 851, seq.) to have come to 
the assistance of the Trojans under the command of 
Pylemenes, from the country of the Heneti. This 
mention of the Heneti in connexion with the Paphla- 
gonians seems to have puzzled some of the ancient 
writers. Several explanations of the passage were 
given ; but the one which appeared most probable to 
Strabo (544) was, that the Heneti were a Paphlago- 
nian people, who followed Pylemenes to Troy, and 
after the death of their leader emigrated to Thrace, 
and at length wandered to Italy, where they settled 
under the name of Veneti. Pliny (6, 2) also connects 
the Heneti of Homer with the Veneti of Italy, upon 
the authority of Cornelius Nepos.. Few modern crit- 
ics, however, will be disposed to attach much credit 
to a rambling story of this kind, which seems to have 
arisen merely from the similarity of the two names. 


(Vid. Veneti.)—The Paphlagonians were subdued by | 
Croesus. (Herod., 1, 28.) They afterward formed a 
part of the Persian empire, and were governed by a sa- | 
trap in the reign of Darius Hystaspis (Herod., 7, 72); 
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but they appear in later times, like several other na- 
tions in the remote parts of the Persian empire, to 
have been only nominally subjects. On the return of 
the Ten Thousand we find that they were governed by 
Corylas, who does not appear to have been a satrap 
(Xenophon calls him dpywyv, Anab., 6, 1, 2), and who 
did not hesitate to afford assistance to the Greeks. 
After the death of Alexander, Paphlagonia, together 
with Cappadocia, fell to the share of Eumenes. . (Di- 
od. Sic., 18, 3.) It subsequently formed part of the 
kingdom of Pontus; but, after the conquest of Pontus 
by the Romans, it appears to have been allowed to 
have kings of its own, the last of whom was Deiota- 
tus, the son of Castor. (Strabo, 564.) Under the 
early Roman emperors it did not form a separate prov- 
ince, but was united to Galatia till the time of Con- 
stantine, who first erected it into a separate province. 
(Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 216.)—The chain of 
mountains in the southern part of Paphlagonia was 
covered with forests, which yielded abundance of ex- 
cellent timber for ship-building, and various kinds of 
wood for tables and other ornamental works. They 
contained also salt-mines. Eudoxus reports that fos- 
sil fish were likewise to be found in some parts of the 
country. (Strabo, 561, 563.) The plains afforded 
rich pastures for horses and cattle, and the mules of 
the Paphlagonian Heneti were celebrated as early as 
the days of Homer (J/., 2, 852). The sheep of the 
country adjoining the Halys furnished wool much es- 
teemed for the fineness of its quality (Strabo, 546) ; 
and the Euxine, along the whole extent of coast, sup- 
plied great quantities of excellent fish; especially the 
kind of tunny called pelamys. (Strabo, 545.—Athe- 
neus, 7, p. 307.)—Cramer thinks that the Paphlago- 
nians were of the same race with the Bithyni, Mysi, 
and Phryges ; that is, that they were a Thracian peo- 
ple, and that they came in from the West, driving the 
Leuco-Syri from the country, and finally compelling 
them to retire beyond the Halys. (Oramer’s Asia 
Minor, vol. 1, p. 217, seqq.) Ee 

Papuos, I. Palepaphos (Old Paphos), a very an- 
cient. city of Cyprus, on the southwestern side of the 
island, situate on a rising ground near the little river 
Bocarus. (Hesych., s. v. Boxapog.) Strabo places 
it ten stadia from the coast. It was peculiarly 
famed for the worship of Venus, who was fabled to 
have been wafted hither after her birth amid the 
waves. (Mela, 2, 7.— Tacitus, Hist., 2, 3.) The 
Grecian writers give, as the founder of the place, 
Cinyras the son of Apollo, or Paphos the son of Ciny- 
ras, about the time of the Trojan war. Apollodorus 
also makes Cinyras to have been a Syrian monarch (3, 
14.—Compate Heyne, ad loc. Obs., p. 325). Tacitus 
makes it to have been founded by Aérias; at least he 
names him. as the founder of the temple ; he adds, 
however, that a later tradition assigns the origin of the 
temple to Cinyras. (Hist., 2, 3.—Ann., 3, 62.) Eu- 
sebius carries back the founding of the city to the 
time of the Hebrew Gideon. (Chron., n. 590.)—The 
Pheenician or Syrian origin of the place was clearly 
shown by the worship: established here ; for Venus 
Urania was here adored under the same attributes and 
with the same licentiousness as the Syrian goddess at 
Ascalon, Emesa, and elsewhere in that country. The 
effigy of the goddess was not of human shape. She 
was represented under the form of note: round, co- 
nical stone. (Tyrius Max. Diss., —Tacit., Hist., 
2, 3.—Clem. Alez., protrept, 29, seqq.) The office 
of high-priest was next in rank to the regal dignity. 
The worship of the goddess continued long after the 
ancient city was completely sunk in importance, and 
had been supplanted by the Paphos of later origin. 
Annual processions were still made to the earlier tem- 
ple, which was regarded as the most sacred of any, and 
acquired great fame by an oracle connected with it.— 
—Pococke found many ruins on, thie: anaien site. 
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(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 584, segg.)—II. 
Neapaphos (New Paphos), a city of Cyprus, on the 
western coast of the island, and north of Palepaphos. 
According to Strabo (683), the distance between the 
two places was sixty stadia, while the Peutinger Ta- 
bles give eleven miles. The place had a good har- 
bour, was adorned with handsome temples, and was 
the capital of a separate principality. (Diod. Sic., 
20, 21.) Under the Roman sway, it was the chief 
city of the whole western coast. Strabo and Pau- 
sanias (8, 5) make the Arcadian, Agapenor to have 
been the founder of the place, having been driven 
hither by a storm on his return from Troy. Stepha- 
nus of Byzantium asserts, that the previous name of 
this city was Erythra; and, if he be correct, Agape- 
nor could only have enlarged and strengthened it. 
Paphos suffered severely from earthquakes, and partic- 
ularly from one in the reign of Augustus. That em- 
peror not only aided the suffering inhabitants, but also 
directed the city, when rebuilt, to be called by his name. 
The earlier appellation, however, eventually prevailed. 
Strabo and Ptolemy make no mention of any Augus- 
ta, but merely of a city called Paphos. It appears 
from Tacitus, that the worship of Venus was yet re- 
maining in the reign of Titus, who visited Paphos, 
and made many inquiries about the rites and customs 
of the place. (Tacit., Hist., 2, 2.—Id., Ann., 3, 62. 
—Sueton., Vit. Tit., 5.) Paphos appears in later wri- 
tings, both civil and ecclesiastical, as an episcopal 
town, and one of the most noted in the island. The 
site is yet marked by some ruins, and the name of 
Baffo serves sufficiently to attest their identity. (Cra- 
mer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 376.—Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 585.) For an account of the remains 
of antiquity in this quarter, consult Twrner’s Tour in 
the Levant, vol. 2, p. 557. 

Paria Lex, I. de peregrinis, by C. Papius Celsus, 
tribune of the commons, A.U.©. 638, which required 
that all foreigners should depart from Rome, excepting 
those who were inhabitants of Italia Propria. (Dio 
Cass., 37, 9.—Cic., de Off., 3, 11.—Heinecc., Antig. 
Rom., p. 345, ed. Haubold.)—Il. Another, called Pa- 
pia Poppea, because it was proposed by the consuls 
Papius and Poppeus, A.U.C. 762. It was passed at 
the desire of Augustus, and enforced and enlarged the 
Julian law for promoting population, and repairing the 
desolation occasioned by the civil wars. (Vid. Julia 
lex de maritandis ordinibus.) 

Paptas, one of the early Christian writers in the 
Greek language, was bishop. of Hierapolis in Asia at 
the beginning of the second century. According to 
Cave, he flourished in the year 110; according to 
others, in 115 or 116. He wrote a work in five books, 
entitled “ An Explanation of the Words (or Oracles) 
of the Lord,” which is now lost. Ina passage of this 
work, quoted by Eusebius, Papias professes to have 
taken great pains to gain information respecting Chris- 
tianity from those who had known the Apostles, and 
some remarkable statements of his respecting the 
Apostles and Evangelists are still preserved. Ac- 
cording to Irenzus, he was himself a hearer of John 
and a companion of Polycarp. _ He is said by Euse- 
bius to‘have been a Millenarian, and a man of little 
mind, ‘as appears,” says Eusebius, ‘from his own 
writings.” (Euseb., Hist. Ecclés., 3, 39.—Cave, 
Hist. Lit., s. v—Lardner’s Credibility, pt. 2, c. 9.) 

Parintinus, Amilius, a celebrated Roman lawyer. 
He was born A.D. 175, and was a pupil of the jurist 
Q. Cervidius Sctevola at the same time with Septim- 
ius Severus, afterward emperor. Under Marcus Au- 
relius he held the office of advocatus fisci,in which he 
succeeded. S, Severus. After Severus became em- 
peror, Papinian was his libellorum magister and pre- 
fectus pretorio ; and the monarch had so high an 
opinion of him, that at his death he recommended his 
sons Caracalla and Geta to his care. The former, 
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having brutally murdered his brother Geta, enjoined 
on Papinian to compose:a discourse in accusation of 
the deceased, in order to excuse his barbarity in the 
eyes of the senate and people. With this mandate 
the prefect not only refused to comply, but he nobly 
observed that it was easier to commit a parricide than 
to excuse it, and that slander of innocence was a 
second parricide. Caracalla, enraged by this refu- 
sal, secretly induced the pretorian guards to muti- 
ny, and demand their Jeader’s head; and, apparently 
to satisfy them, Papinian was executed in 212, and 
his body dragged through the streets of Rome. The 
reputation of Papinian as a lawyer was so high, that 
Valentinian III. ordered that, whenever the opinions 
of the judges were divided, Papinian’s should be fol- 
lowed. The Roman law-students, too, when they 
had reached the third year of their studies (the whole 
number of years being five), were called Papinian- 
ists (Papinianista), and a festival was celebrated on 
the occasion of commencing his work. Papinian 
composed several works, among which were twenty- 
seven books of ‘Questions on the Law;” nineteen of 
“Responses” or ‘‘Opinions;” two of “ Definitions ;” 
two upon “Adultery ;” and one upon the ‘“ Laws of 


AEdiles.”” Extracts from all his-works are found in 
the “Digest.” (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 
285.) 


Paprrit, the name of a patrician and plebeian gens 
in Rome, who were at first called Papisii. (Cic,, Ep. 
ad Fam., 9,21.) This gens was divided into several 
families, such as the Mugillani, Crassi, Cursores, and 
Massones, and the most celebrated of the different in- 
dividuals of these families was L. Paririus Cursor. 
He was the grandson of the L. Papirius Cursor who 
was censor in the year in which Rome was taken by 
the Gauls, and son of Spurius: Papirius Cursor, who 
was military tribune B.C. 379. (Liv., 6, 27.) — We 
first read of L. Papirius Cursor as master of the horse 
to L. Papirius Crassus, who was created dictator B.C, 
339, by the consul Manlius, in order to carry on the 
war against the Antiates. _(Liv., 8, 12.—Cic., Ep. ad 
Fam., 9, 21.) The time of his first consulship’ is 
doubtful. Livy mentions C. Peetilius and L. Papirius 
Mugillanus as consuls B.C. 325; but he adds, that, 
instead of Papirius Mugillanus, the name of. Papirius 
Cursor was found in some annals. (Livy, ‘8, 28.) 
During the year of their consulship the Lex Petilia- 
Papiria was passed, which enacted that no one should 
be kept in fetters or bonds except for a crime which 
deserved them, and only until he had suffered the pun- 
ishment which the law provided : it also enacted that 
creditors should have a right to attach the goods, but 
not the persons, of their debtors. (Jiwv.,l.c.) In the 
following year, Papirius Cursor, who is said by Livy 
(8, 29) to have been considered at that time the most 
illustrious general of his age, was appointed dictator 
to carry on the war against the Samnites. He ap- 
pointed Q. Fabius Maximus his master of the. horse ; 
and during his absence at Rome to renew the au- 
spices, Fabius attacked the enemy contrary to his com- 
mands, and gained a signal victory. On his return to 
the camp he commanded Fabius to be put to death ; 
but the soldiers espousing the cause of the latter, the 
execution was delayed till the following day, before 
which time Fabius had an opportunity of escaping to 
Rome, where he placed himself under the protection 
of the senate. The proceedings which followed are 
interesting to the student of the constitutional history 
of Rome, as they show that an appeal could be made 
to the people from the decision of a dictator, which is 
in accordance with a remark of Livy in another part 
of his history (3, 55), that, after the decemvirs were 
expelled from Rome, a law was passed, enacting that, 
in future, no magistrate should be made from whom 
there should be no appeal. Papirius demanded Fa- 
bius of the senate; and as neither the entreaties of 
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the senators nor those of the father of Fabius, who | often referred to by mathematicians, the use, namely, 


had been dictator and three times consul, could induce 
Papirius to pardon him, the father of Fabius appealed 
‘to the people, and at length, at the earnest entreaties 
of the people and the tribunes of the commons, the 
life of ‘Fabius was spared. Papirius named a new 


master of the horse, and, on his return to the army, 


defeated the Samnites, and put an end to the war at 
the time. (Liv., 8, 29, seqgqg.) Papirius was elected 
consul a second time, with Q. Publius Philo, in B.C. 
320, and again defeated the Samnites; and apparently 
a third time in the following year, though there appears 
to be some doubt upon the latter point. (Liv., 9, 7, 
seqg.) He was consul for the. fourth time in B.C. 
315 (Liv., 9, 22), and for the fifth time in B.C. 318. 
(Lav., 9, 38.) He was again named dictator in B.C. 
309, to carry on the war against his old enemies the 
Samnites, whom he defeated with great slaughter, and 
obtained, on account of his victory, the honours of a 
triumph (Liv., 9, 38, seqq.) ; after which time we find 
no more mention of him. Papirius Cursor, says Livy 
(9, 16), was considered the most illustrious man of his 
age, and it was thought he would have been equal to 
contend with Alexander the Great, if the latter, after 
the conquest of Asia, had turned his arms against Eu- 
rope. (Encycl. Use. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 218.)—II. 
One of this family received the surname of Pretexta- 
tus, from an action of his while still wearing the pre- 
texta, or youthful gown, and before he had assumed the 
toga virilis, or gown of manhood. It was customary 
in those days for fathers to take their young sons to 
the senate-house when anything important was undet 
discussion, in order that they might sooner become 
familiarized with public affairs. The father of young 
Papirius took him on one of these occasions, while a 
matter of considerable moment was pending ; and it 
having been deemed advisable to adjourn the debate 
unto the morrow, an injunction of secrecy was laid 
upon all who were present. The mother of young Pa- 
pirius wished to know what had passed in the senate ; 
- but the son, unwilling to betray the secrets of that as- 
sembly, amused his parent by telling her that it had 
been debated whether it would be more advantageous 
to the republic to give two wives to one husband, or 
‘two husbands to one wife. ‘The mother of Papirius 
was alarmed, and she communicated the secret to the 
other Roman matrons, and on the morrow they assem- 
bled in large numbers before. the senate-house, bathed 
in tears, and earnestly entreating that one woman might 
have two husbands rather than one husband two wives. 
The senators were astonished at so singular an appli- 
cation; but young Papirius modestly explained the 
cause, and the fathers, in admiration of his ready tact, 
passed a decree, that for the future boys should not be 
allowed to come to the senate with their fathers, ex- 
cept Papirius ‘alone. This regulation continued until 
the time of Augustus, who rescinded it, (Macrob., 
1, 6.). 
Pappus, a celebrated mathematician of Alexandrea, 
who lived towards the end of the fourth century. He 
is known by his Mathematical Collectons (Ma0nuati- 


kai ovvaywyadi), in eight books, and by other works, | 


among which were a Commentary on Ptolemy’s Al- 
magest, a work on Geography, a Treatise on Military 
Engines, a Commentary on Aristarchus of Samos, &c. 
His Collections have chiefly come down to us; of 
his other productions we have merely some fragments. 
The last five books of the Collections remain entire ; 
the third is acephalous, wanting the commencement. 
Wallis published a fragment of the second. The first 
‘two books contained the Greek Arithmetic. What 
-we have of the work is interesting, on account of the 


extracts it contains from works that are now lost, and 


.it merits the careful perusal of those who make re- 


-searches into the history of the exact sciences. Mon- 


_tucla ascribes to Pappus the first idea of the principle 


|variously at from 
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of the centre of gravity for the dimension of figures. 
We owe to Pappus also an elegant though indirect so- 
lution of the famous problem of the trisection of an 
angle. ‘‘ Pappus,” observes a writer in the American 
Quarterly Review (No. 21, p. 124), “is the only name 
worthy of note that occurs to fill up the great blank 
between Archimedes and the Italian mechanicians of — 
the sixteenth century. He attempted to ascertain the 
principle of all the simple machines, in the same man- 
ner that his illustrious predecessor had that of the le- 
ver ; his attention, however, was principally directed 
to-the inclined plane. In this he failed, owing to the 
fundamental error upon which all his investigations 
proceeded, that some force was necessary to keep a 
body even on a plane of no inclination.” — Only parts 
of the Greek text of the Collections have been pub- 
lished. We have a Latin version of six books, from 
the third to the end of the work, made by Commandi- 
no, an Italian mathematician of the sixteenth century. 


Tt was printed at Pesaro in 1588, fol., with a com- 


mentary by Ubaldi, and afterward revised by Mano- 
lessius, and reprinted at Bologna, 1660, fol. A frag- 
ment of the Greek text of the second book was, given 
by Wallis at the end of his Aristarchus, Oon., 1688, 
8vo, and in the third volume of his Opera Mathemati- 
ca. The second part of the fifth book was published 
by Eisenmann, professor in ‘“ L’Hcole royale des ponts 
et chaussées,” Paris, 1824, fol. ‘A part of the preface 
of the seventh book is given in the Prolegomena of 
Gregory’s Euclid, Oxon., 1703, fol., and the entire 
preface in the edition of Apollonius of Perga, Oxon., 
1706, 8vo. Meibomius has inserted some lemmas 
from the seventh book in his Dialogi de Proportioni- 
bus, Hafme, 1655, fol. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 
7, p. 49.—Biogr. Univ., yol. 32, p. 588.) 

Parmrica or -TAcHNI, a people of Persia, occu- 
pying the mountain range between that country and 
Media. ‘Their territory was called by the Greeks Pa- 
retacene, and Stephanus Byzantinus makes mention of 
a city in it by the name of Paretaca (p. 626.— Diod. 
Sic., 19, 34.—Arrian, 3, 19.—Plin., 6, 26). 

Par@rToniom, a strongly-fortified place, the frontier- 
city of Egypt on the side of Libya, and situate on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. It had, including its har- 
bour, a circuit of about 40 stadia. (Strab., 798.) Jus- 
tinian repaired and strengthened it. (Procop., de Asdif., 
6, 2.) Strabo gives the distance from Alexandrea at 
about 1300 stadia: Scylax makes it 1700, and Pliny 
1600. Ptolemy removes Paretonium from Alexan- 
drea 3° 30’, or 35 geographical miles.—The modern 
name is Al Bareton. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 
2, p. 29, seqq.) 

ParasancEs (Ilapacdyyne), in Latin Parasanga, 
a parasang, or Persian measure of length, which, ac- 
cording to Herodotus (2, 6; 5, 53; 6, 42), was equal 
to 30 stadia ; and if we reckon eight stadia as equal 
to one English mile, the parasang was consequently 
equal to nearly four English miles. Hesychius and 
Suidas also give the length of the parasang at 30 sta- 
dia ; and Xenophon must have calculated it at the 
same length, since he says (Anab., 2. 2, 6) that 16,050 
stadia are equal to 535 parasangs (16,050—-535—30). 
Pliny (6, 30), however, informs us, that the length of 
the parasang was reckoned differently by different au- 
thors ; and Strabo (518) states, that some reckoned it 
at 60, others at 40, and others at 30 stadia. The Ara- 
bian geographers (Freytag, Lex. Arab., s. ». Farsakh) 
reckon it equal to three miles, which agrees with the 
statements of English travellers (quoted by Rodiger, 
in Evsch and Gruber’s Encyclopadie), who estimate it 
34 to 4 English miles. Franklin 
7) reckons it at four miles: Ous- 
23) at between 3} and 33 miles; 
of Persia, p. 57) at 33 miles.— 
Parasang is a Persian word, and is sone from the 
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ancient Farsang, which is pronounced in modern Per- 
sian Ferseng. It has been changed in Arabic into 
Farsakh. Various etymologies have been proposed 
for the term. ‘The latter part of the word is thought 
to be the Persian seng, ‘‘a stone,” and the term might 
thus be derived from the stones which were placed to 
mark the distances in the road. Bohlen (quoted by 
Réodiger) supposes the first part of the word to be 
the preposition fera, and compares the word with the 
Latin ad lapidem. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 
241.) 

Parca, the Fates, called also Fata, and in Greek 
Moipa (Moire). In the Iliad, with the exception of 
one passage (20, 49), the Moira is spoken of in the 
singular number, and as a person, almost exactly as we 
use the word Fate. But in the Odyssey this word is 
employed as a common substantive, followed by a gen- 
itive of the person, and signifying decree. The ‘The- 
ogony of Hesiod limits the Fates, like so many other 
goddesses, to three, and gives them Jupiter and The- 
mis for their parents. (Theog., 904.) In an interpo- 
lated passage of the same poem (v. 217) they are class- 
ed among the children of Night; and Plato, on his 
part, makes them the daughters of Necessity. (Rep., 
10, 617.) Their names in Hesiod are Clotho (Spin- 
ster), Lachesis (Allotter), and Atropos (Unchange- 
able) ; but he does not speak of their spinning the 
destinies of men. ‘This office of theirs is, however, 
noticed in both the Iliad and Odyssey. It is probable 
that Homer, in accordance with the sublime fiction in 
the Theogony, regarded the Fates asthe offspring of 
Jupiter and Order, for in him they are but the minis- 
ters of Jupiter, in whose hands are the issues of all 
things. (Nitzch, ad Od., 3, 236.) ASschylus makes 
even Jupiter himself subject to the Fates. (Prom. 
Vinct., 515.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 195.) — Ac- 
cording to the popular mythology, Clotho held the dis- 
taff, Lachesis span each one’s portion of the thread of 
existence, and Atropos cut it off: hence the well- 
known line expressing their respective functions : 


“Clotho colum retinet, Lachesis net, et Atropos occat.” 


The more correct explanation, however, is to make 
Clotho spin, Lachesis mark out each one’s portion, 
and Atropos sever it.—The Latin writers indulge in 
various views of the functions of the Parce, as sug- 
gested by their own ingenuity of elucidation. Thus 
Apuleius (De Mundo, sub fin.) makes Clotho preside 
over the present, Atropos the past, and Lachesis the 
future ; an idea probably borrowed from Plato, who 
introduces the Moire singing ra yeyovdra, Ta évra, 
Ta méAdovta. (Rep., 10, 617.) So in the Scandina- 
vian mythology, the Norns or Destinies, who are also 
three in number, are called Urdur, Verdandi, and. 
Skuld, or ‘“ Past,” “ Present,” and “ Future.”—Ac- 
cording to Fulgentius (Mythol., 1, 7), Clotho presides 
over nativity, Atropos over death, and Lachesis over 
each one’s lot in life.—The term Moira (Moipa) comes 
from peipw, “to divide” or ‘portion out.” The or- 
dinary etymology for the word Parce deduces it by 
antiphrasis from parco, “to spare,” because they never 
spared. (Serv. ad Ain., 1, 26.— Martian. Capell.— 
Donat.—Diomed., ap. Voss., Etymol.) Varro derives 
it ““a pariendo,” because they presided over the birth 
of men (Aul. Gell., 3, 16); or, to quote his own words, 
“Parca, immutata litera una, a partu nominata.” Scal- 
iger makes it come from parco, ‘‘ to spare,” in a dif- 
ferent sense from Servius and the other grammarians 
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of mortals. (Consult Scheller, Lat. Deutsch. War- 
terb.,\8. v.) 

Paris, the son of Priam, king of Troy, by Hecuba, 
and also called Alexander. He was destined, even be- 
fore his birth, to become the ruin of his country; and 
when his mother, being about to lie-in of him, had 
dreamed that she brought forth a torch which set all Il- 
ium in flames, the soothsayer Avsacus declared that the 
child would prove the ruin of his country, and recom- 
mended to expose it. As soon as born, the babe was 
given to a servant to be left on Ida to perish. The 
domestic obeyed, but, on returning at the end of five 
days, he found that a bear had been nursing the infant. 
Struck with this strange event, he took home the in- 
fant, reared him as his own son, and named him Paris. 
When Paris grew up he distinguished himself by his 
strength and courage in repelling robbers from the 
flocks, and the shepherds, in consequence, named him 
Alexander (Man-protector), or, according to the Greek 

| form, ’AAéEavdpo¢g (ard Tov aAésevv Tove dvdpac). 
In this state of seclusion, too, he united himself to the 
nymph Ganone, whose tragical fate is elsewhere related. 
(Vid. CEnone.) Their conjugal happiness was soon dis- 
turbed. Atthe marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the god- 
dess of Discord, who had not been invited to partake 
of the entertainment, showed her displeasure by throw- 
ing into the assembly of the gods who were at the cele- 
bration of the nuptials a golden apple, on which were 
written the words 'H xaAy Aabétw, “ Let the beauty 
(among you) take me.” Juno, Minerva, and Venus 
laying claim to it, and Jove being unwilling to decide, 
the god commanded Mercury to lead the three deities 
to Mount Ida, and to intrust the decision of the affair 
to the shepherd Alexander, whose judgment was to be 
definitive. The goddesses appeared before him, and 
urged their respective claims, and each, to influence 
his decision, made him an alluring offer of future ad- 
vantage. Juno endeavoured to secure his preference 
by the promise of a kingdom, Minerva by the gift of 
intellectual superiority and martial renown, and Venus 
by offering him the fairest woman in the world for his 
wife. To Venus he assigned the prize, and brought 
upon himself, in consequence, the unrelenting enmity 
of her two disappointed rivals, which was extended 
also to his whole family and the entire Trojan race. 
Soon after this event, Priam proposed a contest among 
his sons and other princes, and promised to reward 
the conqueror with one of the finest bulls of Mount 
Ida. Persons were sent to procure the animal, and it 
was found in the possession of Paris, who reluctantly 
yielded it up. The shepherd, desirous of obtaining 
again this favourite animal, went to Troy, and entered 
the lists of the combatants. Having proved success- 
ful against every competitor, and having gained an 
advantage over Hector himself, that prince, irritated 
at seeing himself conquered by an unknown stranger, 
pursued him closely, and Paris must have fallen a 
victim to his brother’s resentment had he not fled to 
the altar of Jupiter. This sacred place of refuge pre- 
served his life; and Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, 
struck with the similarity of the features of Paris to 
those of her brothers, inquired his birth and his age. 
From these circumstances she soon discovered that he 
was her brother, and as such she introduced. him to 
her father and to his children. Priam, thereupon, for- 
getful of the alarming predictions of A2sacus, acknowl- 
edged Paris as his son, and all enmity instantly ceased 
between the new-comer and Hector. Not long after 


quoted above; because, according to him, only one of | this, at the instigation of Venus, who had not forgotten 


the Fates cuts the thread of existence, whereas of the 
other two, one gives life and the other prolongs it. 
Perhaps, after all, the best explanation (supposing the 


her promise to him, Paris proceeded on his memorable 
voyage to Greece, from which the soothsaying Helenus 
and Cassandra had in vain endeavoured to deter him. 


word Parce to be of Latin origin) is that which makes | The ostensible object of the voyage was to procure in- | 
‘it come - parco, “to spare,” not by antiphrasis, | formation respecting his father’s sister Hesione, who 
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dance with Scaliger’s notion, but because | had been given in marriage by Hercules to his follower 


these eT invoked in prayer to spare the lives | Telamon, the monarch of Salamis. The real motive, 
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however, which prompted the enterprise, was a wish 
to obtain, in the person of Helen, then the fairest 
woman of her time, a fulfilment of what Venus had 
offered him when he was deciding the contest of 
beauty. Arriving at Sparta, where Menelaus, the hus- 
of Helen, was reigning, he met with an hospitable re- 
ception ; but, Menelaus soon after having sailed away 
to Crete, the Trojan prince availed himself of his ab- 
sence, seduced the affections of Helen, and bore her 
away to his native city, together with a large portion 
of the wealth of her husband. (Consult remarks under 
the article Helena.) Hence ensued the war of Troy; 
which ended in the total destruction of that ill-fated 
city. (Vid. Troja.) Paris, though represented in 
general as effeminate and vain of his personal appear- 
ance, yet distinguished himself during the siege of 
Troy, by .wounding Diomede, Machaon, Antilochus, 
and Palamedes, and subsequently by discharging the 
dart which proved fatal to Achilles. Venus took him 
under her special protection, and, in the single com- 
bat with Menelatis, rescued him from the vengeance 
of the latter. The circumstances of his death are 
mentioned under the article Ginone. (Dict. Cret., 1, 
3. 4.— Apollod., 3, 12.—Hygin., fab., 92, 273.— 
Tzetz. ad Lycophr., 57, 61, 63, 86, &c.) 

Parisi, a British nation lying to the north of the 
Coritani, and occupying the district which is called 
Holderness, or, according to Camden, the whole East- 
Riding af Yorkshire. They are supposed to have de- 
rived their name from the two British words paur isa, 
which signify low pasture, and which are descriptive 
of the situation and uses of their country. Their cap- 
ital was Petuaria. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 2; pt. 2, 
p. 187.) 

Parisi, a people and city of Gaul, now Paris, the 
capital of the kingdom of France. (Vid., Lutetia.— 
Gass By G6, 3.) : 

- Parisus, a river of Pannonia, falling into the Dan- 
ube; according to Mannert, the Mur, in the Hungarian 
part of its course. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 489.) 

Parium, now Camanar, a town of Asia Minor, in 


Mysia Minor, on the Propontis, southwest of Linus, | 


and northeast from Pesus. It was founded by the 
Milesians and Parians. (Plin., 5, 32.— Paul. Lezx., 
- vili., de Censib.) 

Parma, a city of Italy, south of the Po, on the small 
river Parma. It was founded by the Etrurians, taken 
by a tribe of Gauls called the Boii, and at last colon- 
ized by the Romans, A.U.C. 569. (Liv., 39, 55.) 
From Cicero it may be inferred that Parma suffered 
from the adverse factions in the civil wars. (Zp. ad. 
Fam., 10,°33.—Id. ibid., 12, 5.—Id., Philipp., 14, 
3.) It was probably recolonized under Augustus, as 
some inscriptions give it the title of Colonia Julia Au- 
gusta Parma. Strabo (216) speaks of it as a city of 
note. From Martial we learn that its wool was highly 
prized (14, 53; 5, 13). In the ages that immedi- 
ately succeeded the fall of the Roman empire, we find 
this city distinguished also by the appellation of Chry- 
sopolis. (Gold-city), but are unacquainted with the 
causes that led to the adoption of the name. (Geogr. 
Ravennas, 4, 33.—Donizo, Vit. Machtildis, 1, 10.) 
The moder name is Parma. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
9, pt. 1, p. 218.) i oa 

_ Parmenipes (ILapyevidne), the second in the series 
of the Eleatic philosophers, was a native of Elea. He 
was descended from a noble family, and is said to have 
been induced to study philosophy by Aminias. (Diog. 
Laert., 9, 21.) He is also stated to have received 
instruction from Diochetes, the Pythagorean, to whom 
he erected an herotim. Later writers inform us that 
he heard Xénophanes, the founder of the Eleatic school, 


but Aristotle (Met., 1,5) speaks of it with some doubt. 


We read that Parmenides gave a code of laws to his 

native city, which was so highly esteemed that at first 

the citizens took an oath every year to: observe it. 
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(Diog. Laert., 9, 28.—Plut., Ady. Colot., 32.—Stra- 
bo, 252.) The time when he lived has been much dis- 
puted. According to Plato (Parmen., 127), Parme- 
nides, at the age of sixty-five, accompanied by Zeno, 
at the age of forty, visited Athens during the great 
Panathenwa, and stopped at the house of Pythodorus. 
As this visit to Athens probably occtrred about B.C. 
454 (Clinton, Fast. Hell., p. 364), Parmenides would 
have been born about B.C. 519. But to this date two 
objections are urged ; first, that Diogenes Laertius (9, 
23) says that Parmenides flourished (diate) in the 
69th Olympiad ; and, secondly, that Socrates is stated 
by Plato, in his dialogue entitled Parmenides, to have 
conversed with Parmenides and Zeno on the doctrine 
of ideas, which we can hardly suppose to have been 
the case, as Socrates at that time was only thirteen or 
fourteen. Athenzus, accordingly (11, p. 505), has cen- 
sured Plato for saying that such a dialogue ever took 
place. But in reply to these objections it may be re- 
marked, first, that tittle reliance can be placed upon 
the vague statement of such a careless writer as Dio- 
genes; and, secondly, that the dialogue which Plato 
represents Socrates to have had with Parmenides and 
Zeno is doubtless fictitious ; yet/ it was founded on a 
fact, that Socrates, when a boy, had heard’ Parmenides 
at Athens. Plato mentions, both in the ‘* Theetetus” 
(p. 183) and the ‘“Sophistes” (p. 127), that Socrates 
was very young (zavv véoc) when he heard Parmeni- 
des. We have no other particulars of the life of Par- 
menides. He taught Empedocles and Zeno, and with 
the latter lived on the most intimate terms. (Plato, 
Parmen., 127.) He is always spoken of by the ancient 
writers with the greatest respect. In the “ Theate- 
tus” (p. 183) Plato compares him with Homer; and 
in the “Sophistes” (p. 237) he calls him ‘the Great.” 
(Compare Aristot., Met., 1,5.) Parmenides wrote a 
poem, which is usually cited by the title “ Of Nature” 
(wept dioews.—Sext. Empir., adv. Mathem., 7, 111. 
—Theophr., ap. Diog. Laert., 8, 55), but which also 
bore other titles. Suidas calls it dvovoAoyia (s. v. Hap- 
evid.), and adds, on the authority of Plato, that he also 
wrote works in prose. The passage in Plato (Soph., 
p. 237), however, to which Suidas refers, perhaps only 

ns an oral exposition of his system, which inter- 
pretation is rendered more probable by the fact, that 
Sextus Empiricus (adv. Mathem., 7, 111) and Dio- 
genes Laertius (1, 16) expressly state, that Parmeni- 
des only wrote one work. -Several fragments of this 
work ‘On Nature” have come down to us, principal- 
ly in the writings of Sextus Empiricus and Simplicius. 
They were first published by Stephanus in his ‘Poe- 
sis Philosophica” (Paris, 1573), and next by Fulle- 
born, with a translation in verse, Ziillichav, 1795. 
Brandis, in his “‘ Commentationes Eleatica,” Hafnie, 
1813, also published the fragments of Parmenides, to- 
gether with those of Xenophanes and Melissus; but 
the most recent and complete edition is by Karsten, in 
the second volume of his “* Philosophorum Grecorum 
veterum, presertim qui ante Platonem, floruerunt, Ope- 
rum Reliquie,” Bruc., 1835. ‘The fragments of his 
work which have come down to us are sufficient to en- 
able us to judge of its general method and subject. It 
opened with an allegory, which was intended to exhib- 
it the soul’s longing after truth. The soul is repre- 
sented as drawn by steeds along an.untrodden road to 
the residence of Justice (Ackm), who promises to reveal 
everything to it. After this introduction the work is 
divided into parts; the first part treats of the knowl- 
edge of truth, and the second explains the physiologi- 
cal svstem of the Eleatic school. (Emcyclop. Useful 
Knowl., vol. 17, p- te 
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from his capital on some expedition, together with that 
of his having won the prize at the Olympic games. 
Philip, while preparing’ to invade the Persian empire, 
sent a considerable force into Asia as an advanced 
guard, and he chose Parmenio and Attalus as the lead- 
ers of the expedition. ‘These commanders began by 
expelling the Persian garrisons from several Greek 
towns of Asia Minor. Parmenio took Gryneum in 
JGolis, the inhabitants of which, having sided with the 
Persians, and fought against the Macedonians, were 
sold as slaves. When Alexander set out on his Asi- 
atic expedition, Parmenio had one of the chief com- 
mands inthe army. At the head of the ‘Thessalian cav- 
alry he contributed much to the victory of the Grani- 
cus; and at Issus he had the command of the cavalry 
on the left wing, which was placed near the seacoast, 
and had to sustain for a time the principal attack of 
the Persians. At Arbela he advised Alexander not to 
give battle until he had well reconnoitred the ground. 
Being in command of the Jeft wing, he was attacked 
in flank by the Persians, and was for a time in some 
danger, until Alexander, who had been successful in 
another part of the field, came to his assistance. Par- 
menio afterward pursued the fugitives, and took pos- 
session of the Persian camp, with the elephants, cam- 
els, and all the baggage. When Alexander marched 
beyond the Caspian gates in pursuit of Darius and 
Bessus, he left Parmenio, who was now advanced in 
years, in Media, at the head of a considerable force. 
Some time after, while Alexander was encamped at 
Artacoana, a conspiracy is said to have been discovered 
against his life, in which Philotas, the son of Parme- 
nio, was accused of being implicated. He was, in con- 
sequence, put to the torture, and, after enduring dread- 
ful agonies, confessed, though in vague terms, that he 
had conspired against the life of Alexander, and that 
his father Parmenio was cognizant of it. ‘This being 
considered sufficient evidence, Philotas was stoned to 
death, and Alexander despatched a messenger to Me- 
dia, with secret orders to Cleander and other officers 
who were serving under Parmenio, to put their com- 
mander to death. The- unsuspecting veteran, while 
conversing with his officers, was run through the body 
by Cleander. 
Curtius (lib. 6 e¢ 7). Arrian’s account is some 
different (lib. 3). Whatever may be thought of the 
trial and execution of Philotas, and it appears to have 
been at least a summary and unsatisfactory proceed- 
ing, the murder of Parmenio, and the manner of it, form 
one of the darkest blots in Alexander’s character. 
Parmenio was evidently sacrificed in cold blood to 
what have been styled, in after ages, ‘‘reasons of 
state.” He was seventy years of age; he had lost 
two sons in the campaigns of Alexander, and Philotas 
was the last one remaining to him. Parmenio appears 
to have been a steady, brave, and prudent command- 
er. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 283, seq.) 
Parnassus (Ilapvacadc), I..the name of a mount- 
ain-chain in Phocis, which extends in a northeasterly 
direction from the country of the Locri Ozole to 
Mount Cita, and in a southwesterly direction through 
the middle of Phocis, till it joins Mount Helicon on 
the borders of Beeotia. Strabo (316) says that Par- 
nassus divided Phocis into two parts; but the name 
was more usually restricted to the lofty mountain upon 
which Delphi was situated. According to Stephanus 
- of Byzantium, it was anciently called Larnassus, be- 
cause the ark or larnax of Deucalion landed here af- 
ter the flood. (Compare Ovid, Met., 1,318.) Pau- 


sanias (10, 6, 1) derives the name from Parnassus, the 
son of 


Neptune and Cleodora. It is called at the pres- 
iakura. Parnassus is the highest mountain 
eece. Strabo (379) says that it could 
the Acrocorinthus in Corinth, and also 
t it was of the same height as Mount 
the latter point he was mistaken, ac- 
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cording to Colonel Leake, who informs us (Travels in 
Northern Greece, vol. 2, p. 527) that Liakura is some 
hundreds of feet higher than Paleovuna, which is the 
highest point of Helicon. Parnassus was covered the 
greater part of the year with snow, whence the epithet 
of ‘‘ snowy” so generally ‘applied to it by the poets. 
(Soph., did. Tyr., 473.—Eurip., Phen., 214.) When 
Brennus invaded Greece, we learn from Pausanias (10, 
23, 3 et 4) that it was covered with snow. Above 
Delphi there were two lofty rocks, from which the 
mountain is frequently called by the poets the two- 
headed (dcxdpvdoc¢), one of which Herodotus (8, 39) 
names Hyampea, but which were usually called Phe- 
driades. Between these two rocks the celebrated Cas- 
talian fount flows from the upper part of the mountain. 
The water which oozes from the rock was in ancient 
times introduced into a hollow square, where it was 
retained for the use of the Pythia and the oracular 
priests. The fountain is ornamented with pendant ivy, 
and overshadowed by a large fig-tree. (Dodwell’s 
Travels, vol. 1, p. 172.) Above the spring, at the dis- 
tance of 60 stadia from Delphi, was the Corycian cave, 
sacred to Pan and the Corycian nymphs, which Pau- 
sanias (10, 32, 2, 5) speaks of as superior to every 
other known cavern. (Compare Strabo, 417.) When 
the Persians were marching against Delphi, a part of 
the inhabitants took refuge in this cavern. (Herod., 
8,37.) It is described by a modern traveller (Raikes, 
in Walpole’s Collection, &c., vol. 1, p. 312) as 330 
feet long and nearly 200 wide. As far as this cave 
the road to Delphi was accessible by horses and mules, 


This is the substance of the mae 


but beyond it the ascent was difficult even for an ac- 
tive man (dvdpi eb{ovw.— Pausan., 10, 32, 2, 5). 
Aboye this cave, and near the summit of Parnassus, 
at the distance of 80 stadia from Delphi (Pausan., 10, 
32, 6). was the town of Tithorea or Neon, the ruins of 
which are near the modern village of Velitza. (En- 
cycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 284, seg.)—II. A son of 
Neptune, who gave his name to a mountain of Phocis. 

ParRNEs (gen. -étzs), a mountain of Attica, north of 
Athens, famous for its wines. It was the highest 
mountain in the whole country, rising on the northern 


frontier, and being connected with Pentelicus to the - 


south, and towards Beeotia with Citheron. Pausan- 
‘las says (1, 32) that on Mount Parnes were a statue 
of Jupiter Parnethius, and an altar of Jupiter Semaleus. 
It abounded with wild boars and bears. (Pausan., 1. 
¢.— Pliny, 11, 37.) The modern name is Nozea. 
“Mount Parnes is intermingled,” says Dodwell, ‘“ with 
a multiplicity of glens, crags, and well-wooded rocks 
and precipices, and richly diversified with scenery 
which is at once grand and picturesque: its summit 
commands a view over a vast extent of country.” 
(Tour, vol. 1, p. 504.) 

Paropamisus, a province of India, the eastern limit 
of which, in Alexander’s time, was the river Cophenes. 
According to the ideas of Ptolemy, it lay between the 
countries which the moderns name Khorasan and Ca- 
bul, and it answers to the tract between Herat and Ca- 
bul. This province was separated from Bactria by a 
range of mountains also called Paropamisus, now Hen- 
du Khos, and which formed part of the great chain of 
Imaus. (Vid. Imaus.—Mela, 1,.15.—Plin., 6, 17.) 

Paros, now Paro, one of the Cyclades, to the south 
of Delos, at the distance of about seven and a half 
miles. It was said to have been first peopled by the 
Cretans and Arcadians. (Steph. Byz., s. v. Wdpos.) 
Its early prosperity is evinced by the colonies it es- 
tablished at Thasus and on the shores of the Helles- 
pont. (Thucydides, 4, 104.—Strabo, 487.) During 
the time of the Persian war, we are told that it was 
the most flourishing and important of thé’ Cyclades, 
(Ephor., ap. Steph. Byz., s. v. Wépoc.— Herod., 5, 
28, seqy.) After the battle of Marathon it was be- 
sieged in vain by Miltiades for twenty-six days, and 
thus proved the cause of his disgrace. (Herod., 6, 
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134.) The.Parians, according ‘to the historian just|cuted in the marble of Pentelicus. But the finest 
cited, did not take part with the Persians in the battle | Grecian sculpture which has been preserved to the 
of Salamis, but kept aloof near Cythnus, awaiting the | present time, is generally of Parian marble. The 


issue of the action. (Herod., 8,67.) ‘Themistocles, 
however, subsequently imposed upon them a heavy 
fine. (Herod,,8,112.) Paros was famed for its mar- 
ble. The quarries were on Mount Marpessa. (Virg., 
Hin., 6, 470.— Pind., Nem., 4, 131.—Virg., Georg., 
3, 34.—Hor., Od., 1,19, 5.—Steph. Byz., s. v. Map- 
mood.) Some remarks on the Parian marble will 
be offered below.— Paros was the birthplace of the 
poet Archilochus. (S¢rabo, l..c.— Fabr., Bibl. Gr., 
vol. 2, p. 107.)—It was in Paros that the famous 
marble was disinterred, known by the name of the Pa- 
rian Chronicle, from its having been kept in this isl- 
and. It is a chronological account of the principal 
events in Grecian, and particularly in Athenian, his- 
tory, during a period of 1318 years, from the reign of 
Cecrops, B.C. 1450, to the archonship of Diognetus, 
B.C. 264. But the chronicle of the last 90 years was 
lost, so that the part now remaining ends at the ar- 
chonship of Diotimus, B.C. 354. The authenticity 
of this chronicle has been called in. question by Mr. 
Robertson, who, in 1788, published a ‘‘ Dissertation 
on the Parian Chronicle.” His objections, however, 
have been ably and fully discussed, and the authen- 
ticity of this ancient document has been fully vindi- 
cated by Porson, in his review of Robertson’s essay. 
(Monthly Review, January, 1789, p. 690.—Porson’s 
. Tracts, ed. Kidd, p. 57, seqqg.—Consult also the En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana, Art. “ Arundelian Mar- 
bles.”) The chronicle is given, with an English ver- 
sion, in Hale’s Analysis of Chronology (vol. 1, p. 107, 
seqq.)—The following very interesting account of the 
quarries and marbles of Paros is given by Dr. Clarke. 
“This day we set out upon mules for the ancient 
quarriés of the famous Parian marble, which are sit- 
uate about a league to the east of the town, upon the 
summit of a mountain, nearly corresponding in altitude 
with the situation of the Grotto of Antiparos. The 
mountain in which the quarries are situate is now 


called. Capresso: there are two of these quarries. | 
When we arrived at the first, we found in the mouth 
of the quarry heaps of fragments detached from the} 


interior : they were tinged, by long exposure to the 
air, with a reddish, ochreous hue; but, upon being 
broken, exhibited the glittering sparry fracture which 
often characterizes the remains of Grecian sculpture : 
and in this we instantly recognised the beautiful mar- 
ble, which is generally named, by way of distinction, 
the Parian, although the same kind of marble is also 
found in Thasos. The marble of Naxos only differs 
from the Thasian and Parian in exhibiting a more ad- 
vanced state of crystallization. The peculiar excel- 
lence of the Parian is extolled by Strabo; and it pos- 
sesses some valuable qualities unknown even to the 
ancients, who spoke so highly in its praise. ‘These 
qualities are, that of hardening by exposure to atmo- 
spheric air (which, however, is common to all homo- 
geneous limestone), and the consequent property of 
resisting decomposition through a series of ages; and 
this, rather than the supposed preference given to the 
Parian marble by the ancients, may be considered as 
the cause of its prevalence among the remains of Gre- 
cian sculpture. That the Parian marble was highly 
and deservedly extolled by the Romans, is well 
known : but in a very early period, when the arts had 
attained their full splendour in the age of Pericles, the 
preference was given by the Greeks, not to the mar- 
ble of Paros, but to that of Mount Pentelicus, because 
it was whiter ; and also, perhaps, because it was found 
in the immediate vicinity of Athens. The Parthenon 
was built entirely of Pentelican marble. Many of the 
Athenian statues, and of the works carried on near 
Athens during the administration of Pericles (as, for 
example, the temple of Ceres at Eleusis), were exe- 
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Medicean Venus, the: Belvidere Apollo, the Anti- 
nous, and many other celebrated works, are made of 
it; notwithstanding the preference which was so ear- 
ly bestowed upon the Pentelican; and this is easi- 
ly explained. While the works executed in Parian 
marble retain, with all the delicate softness of wax, 
the mild lustre even of their original polish, those 
which were finished in Pentelican marble have been 
decomposed, and sometimes exhibit a surface as 
earthy and as rude as common limestone. This is 
principally owing to veins of extraneous substances 
which intersect the Pentelican quarries, and which 
appear more or less in all the works executed in this 
kind of marble. The fracture of Pentelican marble 
is sometimes splintery, and partakes of the foliated 
texture of the schistus, which traverses it; conse- 
quently, it has a tendency to exfoliate, like cipolino, 
by spontaneous decomposition.—We descended into 
the quarry, whence not a single block of marble has 
been removed since the island fell into the hands of 
the Turks; and perhaps it was abandoned long before, 
as might be conjectured from the ochreous colour by 
which all the exterior surface of the marble is now 
invested. We seemed, therefore, to view the grotto 
exactly in the state in which it had been left by the 
ancients: all the cavities, cut with the greatest nicety, 
showed to us, by the sharpness of their edges, the 
number and the size of all the masses of Parian mar- 
ble which had been removed for the sculptors of an- 
cient Greece. If the stone had possessed the soft- 
ness of potter’s clay,.and had been cut by wires, it 
could not have been separated with greater nicety, 
evenness, and economy, The most evident care was 


‘everywhere displayed, that there should be no waste 


of this precious marble: the larger squares and par- 
allelograms corresponded, as a mathematician would 
express it, by a series of equimultiples, with the small- 
er, in such a manner that the remains of the entire 
vein ef marble, by its dipping inclination, resembled 


ef quarry, and visited another somewhat less ele- 
vated. Here, as if the ancients had resolved to mark 
for posterity the scene of their labours, we observed 
an ancient bas-relief on the rock, It is the same 
which Tournefort describes (Voy. du Lev., vol. 1, p. 
239), although he erred in describing the subject of 
it. It is a more curious relic than is commonly sup- 
posed. It represents, in three departments, a festi- 
val of Silenus, mistaken by Tournefort for Bacchus. 
It has never been observed that Pliny mentions the 
image of Silenus in this bas-relief as a natural curios- 
ity, and one of the marvels of ancient Greece. The 
figure of Silenus was accidentally discovered, as a 
lusus nature, in splitting the rock, and the other parts 
of the bas-relief were adjusted by the hand of art. 
Such a method of heightening and improving any 
casual effect of this kind has been very common in all 
countries, especially where the populace are to be de- 
luded by some supposed prodigy : and thus the cause 
is explained why this singular piece of sculpture, so 
rudely executed, yet remains as a part of the natural 
rock. ‘A wonderful circumstance,’ says Pliny, ‘is 
related of the Parian quarries. The mass of entire 
stone being separated by the wedges of the workmen, 
there appeared within it an effigy of Silenus’ (36, 5). 
In the existence of this bas-relief as an integral part 
of ‘the natural rock, and in the allusion made to 
Pliny, we have sufficient proof that these w 
quarries ; consequently, they are the proper 
to resort to for the identical stone whose ¢ lou 
considered as pleasing to the gods (J P 
12, p. 296), which was used by Prax: 


3, 7, 16.— Quintil., 2, 19) and by 


a degrees or seats of a theatre——We quitted the 
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Grecian sculptors, and celebrated for its whiteness 
by Pindar (Vem., 4, 262) and by Theocritus (6, 38), 
We collected several specimens: in breaking them 
we observed the same whiteness and brilliant fracture 
which characterizes the marble of Naxos, but with a 
particular distinction before mentioned, the Parian 
marble being harder, having a closer grain, and a less 
foliated texture. Three different stages of crystal- 
lization may be observed, by comparing the three dif- 
ferent kinds of marble dug at Carrara in Italy, in Pa- 
ros, and in Naxos: the Carrara marble being milk- 
white, and less crystalline than the Parian; and the 
Parian whiter, and less crystallized than the Naxian.” 
(Clarke's Travels, vol. 6, p. 133, seqg., Lond. ed.)— 
Parian marble has been frequently confounded not 
only with Carrara marble, but also with alabaster, 
though differing altogether in nature from the latter 
substance, and in character from the former. The 
true Parian marble has generally somewhat of a faint 
bluish tinge among the white, and often has blue 
veins in different parts of it. (Eime’s Dict. of the 
Trine Arts, 8. v.) 

Parruasil, a people of Arcadia, apparently on the 
Laconian frontier; but the extent and position of their 
territory is not precisely determined. Thucydides 
says their district was under the subjection of Manti- 
nea, and near Sciritis of Laconia (5, 33). But Pau- 
sanias seems rather to assign the Parrhasil a more 
western situation ; for he names as their towns Lyco- 
sura, Thocnias, Trapezus, Acacesium, Macarea, and 
Dasea, ‘all of which were to the west and northwest of 
Megalopolis. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 350.) 

Parruastius, a celebrated painter, son and pupil of 
Evenor, and a native of Ephesus, but who became 
eventually a citizen of Athens, having been presented 
with the freedom of that place, (Plut., Vit. Thes., 
4.—Junius, Catal., p. 142.) The period when he 
flourished admits of some discussion. rom a passage 
in Pliny (35, 9, 36) it would appear to have been 
about the 96th Olympiad; and Quintilian (12, 10) 
places Parrhasius and Zeuxis about the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, producing, in support of this. opin- 
ion, the well-known conversation of the former artist 
with Socrates. (Xen., Mem., 3, 10.) Now Soerai 
died in the first year of the 95th Olympiad, and t 
date fully accords with the year to which Parrhasius 
is assigned by Pliny. (Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.)— 
Parrhasius raised the art of painting to perfection in 
all that is exalted and essential. He compared his three 
great predecessors with one another, rejected what 
was exceptionable, and adopted what was admirable 
in each! The classic inventien of Polygnotus, the 
magic tone of Apollodorus, and the exquisite design 
of Zeuxis, were all united in the works of Parrhasius ; 
what they had produced in practice, he reduced to 
theory. He so circumscribed and defined, says Quin- 
tilian (12, 10), all the powers and objects of art, that 
he was termed the legislator: and all contemporary 
and subsequent artists adopted his standard of divine, 
and heroic proportions. Parrhasius gave, in fact, to 
the divine and heroic character in painting what Poly-, 
cletus had given to the human in sculpture, by his Do- 
ryphorus, namely, a canon of proportion. Phidias had 
discovered in the nod of the Homeric Jupiter the char- 
acteristic of majesty, ¢nclination of the head: this hint- 
ed to him a higher elevation of the neck behind, a bolder 
protrusion of the front, and the increased perpendicu- 
lar of the profile. ‘To this conception Parrhasius fixed 
a maximum ; that point from which descends the ul- 
timate line of celestial beauty, the angle within which 
moves whatever is inferior, beyond which what is por- 
tentous.—Parrhasius himself was aware of his own 
,: he assumed the appellation of the ‘ Hlegant” 

and styled himself the ‘Prince of 
Iso wrote an epigram upon himself 
in which he proclaimed his birth- 
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place, celebrated his father, and pretended that in him- 
self the art of painting had attained to perfection. He 
likewise declared himself to be descended from Apollo, 
and carried his arrogance so far as to dedicate his own 
portrait in a temple as Mercury, and thus receive the 
adoration of the multitude. (Themist,, 14.) He wore 
a purple robe and a golden garland ; he carried a staff 
wound round with tendrils of gold, and his sandals 
were bound with golden straps. (lian, V. H., 9, 
11.) It appears, therefore, that Pliny was right in 
styling him the most insolent and most arrogant of 
artists. (Pliny, 35, 10, 36.) ‘The branch of art in 
which Parrhasius eminently excelled was a beautiful 
outline, as well in form as execution, particularly in 
the extremities, for, says Pliny, when compared ‘with 
himself, the intermediate parts were inferior. The 
fault here ceusured consisted, according to Fuseli, in 
an affectation of smoothness bordering on insipidity, 
in something effeminately voluptuous, which absorbed 
the character of his bodies and the idea of elastic vig- 
our; and this Euphranor seems to have hinted at, 
when, on comparing his own Theseus with that of Par- 
rhasius, he pronounced the Ionian’s to have fed on 
roses, his own on beef: emasculate softness was not, 
in his opinion, the proper companion of the contour, 
nor flowery freshness of colour an adequate substitute 
for the sterner tints of heroic form. One of the most 
celebrated works of Parrhasius was his allegorical fig- 
ure of the Athenian people or Demos. Pliny says 
that it represented and expressed, in an equal degree, 
all the good and bad qualities of the Athenians at the 
same time; one might trace the changeable, the irrita- 
ble, the kind, the unjust, the forgiving, the. vain-glori- 
ous, the proud, the humble, the fierce, and the timid, 
How all these contrasting and counteracting qualities 
could have been represented at the same time, it is 
difficult to conceive. If we are to suppose it to have 
been a single figure, it is yery certain that it could not 
have been such as Pliny has described it; for, except 
by symbols, it is totally incompatible with the means 
of art. ‘* We know,” observes Fuseli, “ that the per- 
sonification of the Athenian Demos was an object of 
sculpture, and that its images by Lyson and Leochares 
were publicly set up; but there is no clew to decide 
whether they preceded or followed the conceit of Par- 
rhasius.” Pliny enumerates many other works of 
this eminent painter; and he mentions a contest be- 
tween him and Timanthes of Cythnus, in which the 
former was beaten. ‘The subject of the picture was 
the contest between Ulysses and Ajax: and the proud 
painter, indignant at the decision of the judges, is said 
to have remarked, that the unfortunate son of Telamon 
was for a second time, in the same cause, defeated 
by an unworthy rival. (Atheneus, 12, p. 543.) Pliny 
records also a trial of skill between Parrhasius and 
Zeuxis (vid. Zeuxis), in which the latter allowed his 
grapes to have been surpassed by the curtain of the 
former: ‘this contest,” remarks Fuseli, “if not a 
frolic, was an effort of puerile dexterity.”—The story 
told by Seneca of Parrhasius having crucified an old 
Olynthian captive when about to paint a ‘“ Prome- 
theus chained,” that he might seize from nature the 
true expression of bodily agony, cannot relate to this 
Parrhasius, and is probably a fiction: it is nowhere 
to be found but in the “Controversies” (5, 10) of the 
preceptor of Nero. Olynthus was taken by Philip in 
the second year of the 108th Olympiad, or B.C. 347, 
which is nearly half a century later than the latest ac- 
counts we have of Parrhasius. (Emncycl. Us. Knovl., 
vol, 17, p. 287.— Sillig, Dict, Art., s. v.— Fuseli, 
Lecture on Ancient Art, p. 40, seqq.) . r 
PaRTHENI#&, a name given at one period to a cer- 
tain class of persons at Sparta, whose history is as 
follows: The absence from home to which the Lace- 
dwmonians had bound themselves, during the first 
Messenian war (vid, Messenia), became, by the pro- 
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traction of the contest, an evil threatening the exist- 
ence of the state, no children being born to supply the 
waste of war and natural decay. The remedy said to 
have been adopted was a strange one, highly charac- 
teristic of Lacedemon, and such as no other people 
would have used. The young men who had come to 
maturity. since the beginning of the war were free 
from the oath which had been taken, and they were 
sent home to cohabit promiscuously with the marriage- 
able virgins. But even at Sparta this expedient ir 
some degree ran counter to the popular feelings. 
When the war was ended, and the children of this ir- 
regular intercourse, called Parthenia (fil vrginum), 
had attained to manhood, they found themselves, 
though bred in all the discipline of Lycurgus, becom- 
ing every day more and more slighted. Their spirit 
was high, and’a conspiracy was accordingly formed by 
them against the state, in conjunction with the Helots; 
but the public authorities, aware of the existence of 
disaffection among them, obtained information of all 
their plans, by means of certain individuals whom they 
had caused to join the Parthenie, and to pretend to 
be friendly to their views. The festival of the Hya- 
cinthia was selected by the conspirators as the day for 
action ; and it was arranged, that when Phalanthus, their 
leader, should place his felt-cap upon his head, this 
was to be the signal for commencing. ‘The appointed 
time arrived, and the festival had begun, when a pub- 
lic crier coming forth, made proclamation, in the name 
of the magistrates, that ‘‘Phalanthus should not put 
his felt-cap on his head” (uy dv repiOeivar kvvav Od- 
AavOov). The Partheni# immediately perceived that 
their plot was discovered, and were soon after sent off 
in a colony, under the guidance of Phalanthus, and 
founded the city of Tarentum in Italy. (Sérab., 279.) 
It is more than probable that so much of this story as 
relates to the oath taken by the Spartans, and the 
sending home of their young men, is a mere fiction. 
On the other hand, however, it would seem that the 
emergencies of the state had actually induced the 
Spartans to relax the rigour of their principles, by 
permitting marriages between Spartan women and 
Lacenians of inferior condition. Theopompus (ap. 
Athen., 6, p.-271) says, that certain of the Helots 
were selected for this purpose, who were afterward 
admitted to the franchise under a peculiar name (é7ev- 
_vaxrot). Still, however, even supposing that the 
“number of the Spartans was thus increased by a con- 
siderable body of new citizens, drawn from the servile 
or the subject class of Laconians, or from the issue of 
marriages formed between such persons and Spartan 
women, it would nevertheless remain to be explain- 
ed, how this act of wise liberality could be connected 
with that discontent, which is uniformly mentioned, 
certainly not without some historical ground, as the 
occasion of the niigration to Tarentum. And this 
seems inexplicable, unless we suppose that a distinc- 
tion was made between the new and the old citizens, 
which provoked a part of the former to attempt a rev- 
olution, and compelled the government to adopt one of 
the usual means of getting rid of disaffected and tur- 
bulent subjects. (TZ'hirlwall’s Greece, vol. 1, p.353.) 
Partaenium Marr, a name sometimes given to 
that part of the Mediterranean which lies on the right 
of Egypt. It was also called Isiacum Mare. (Amm. 
Marcell., 14, 8.— Id., 22, 15.) Gregory Nazianzen 
styles the sea around Cyprus Ilapfevixdv méAayoc. 
(Or., 19.) ' 
PartHenivm, I. the southwestern extremity of the 
Tauric Chersonese. It received its name (Ilap6évcoy 


dxpornp.ov, “ Virgin's Promontory’’) from Iphigenia’s | 


having been fabled to have offered up here her human 
sacrifices to the Tauric Diana. It is now called Fe- 
lenk Bowrnon, and on it stands the monastery of St. 
George. (Plin., 4,.12.—Bischoff und Miller, Wor- 
terb. der Geogr., p. 828.)—IL A city of Mysia, in 
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thebiaesitons of Troas. (Xen., Anuah., 7, 8.—Plin., 
, 30.) 

Parruenivs, I. a river of Asia Minor, forming the 
boundary between Paphlagonia and Bithynia, and fall- 
ing into the Euxine to the southwest of Amastris. 
Strictly speaking, it separates Bithynia from Paphla- 
gonia only in the lower part of its course, being elsc- 
where considerably within the limits of the latter 
country. ‘The modern Greek inhabitants in this quar- 
ter call it the Bariin; the Turkish name is the Do- 
lap. (Apoll. Rhod., 2, 988.—Xen., Anab., 6, 2.) 
The Greek name of this river was very probably a 
corruption of the original appellation, or, rather, an 
adaptation of it to a Grecian ear ; and the name Par- 
thenes (Ilapbévyc, Anon. Peripl., p, 8) would seem 
to“be an intermediate form. ‘The Greeks, who.were 
never at a loss for explanations derived from their 
national mythology, made the stream obtain its title 
of Parthenius (Vergin’s River) from the circumstance 
of Diana’s having delighted to bathe in its pure waters 
and hunt along its banks. (Apoll. Rhod., 1. c.—WSchol. 
ad Apoll. Rhod., 1. c.— Steph. Byz., s. v.— Anon. 
Peripl., p. 70.)—H. A mountain in Arcadia, forming 
the limit between that country and Argolis, and lying 
to the east of Tegea. (Strabo, 376.—Pausan., 8, 6. 
— Liv., 34, 26.) It was on this mountain that Pan 
was said to have appeared to Phidippides, the Athe- 
nian courier, who was sent to Sparta to solicit succour 
against the Persians. (Herod., 6, 107.—Apollod., 2, 
7,4.) It still retains the name of Partheni. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 294.)—III. A river of 
Elis, to the east of the Harpinates, and, like it, a trib- 
utary of the Alpheus. On its banks lay the town of 
Epina. (Pausan., 6, 21.—Strab., 356.)—IV. A na- 
tive of Nicwa, in Asia Minor, taken prisoner by Cinna 
in the war with Mithradates (B.C. 81), and brought to 
Rome, where he instructed Virgil in Greek. Suidas 
states that he lived till the time of the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, The same lexicographer informs us that he 
gained his freedom on account of his learning. Of 
the numerous works written by Parthenius, only one 
now remains. Its title is lept épwrixOv rabyudtov 
( Of Amatory Affections”’), and it is addressed to Cor- 
nelius Gallus, the elegiac poet. It is a collection of 
thirty-six erotic tales, all of a melancholy cast. At 
the period when he wrote, the corruption of taste had 
not,as yet, become strongly marked, and hence he may 
almost be regarded as one of the classic Greek writers. 
Virgil and Ovid have imitated him. He has preserv- 
ed for us some interesting extracts from various an- 
cient poets, especially those of the elegiac class; as, 
for example, Alexander the AStolian, and Euphorion 
of Chalcis. (Le Beau, Mem. de Acad. des Inscr., 
&c., vol. 34, p. 63, segg.) The ancients cite other 
works of Parthenius, such as his Metamorphoses, 
which, perhaps, first suggested to Ovid the idea of 
his mythological,poem. If any reliance is to be placed 
on a marginal note in a Milan manuscript, the More- 
twm of Virgil is a mere imitation of one of the poems 
of Parthenius. (Voss, de Poet. Gr., p. 70.) The 
best edition of this writer is that of Passow, Laps., 
1830, 12mo. ‘There is only one MS. of Parthenius 
(Bast, Epist. Crit., p. 168, 208), from which the 
early editions often depart without any necessity. 
Passow has made this MS. the basis of his edition. 
(Schill, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 42, seqq.) 

Parrniwon, a celebrated temple at Athens, on the 
summit of the Acropolis, and sacred to Minerva, the 
virgin-goddess (wapévoc, * Virgin”). It occupied the 
site of an older temple, also dedicated to Minerva, and 
which was denominated Hecatompedon (‘Exaroure- 
dov), from its having been one hundred feet square. 


This earlier temple was destroyed in the Persian in-. 


vasion, and the splendid structure of the Parthenon, 

enlarged and modelled after a more perfect plan, stone 

in its place. In beauty and grandeur it ate 
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other buildings of the kind, and was constructed en- 
tirely of Pentelic marble. It was built during the 
splendid era of Pericles, and the expense of its erec- 
tion was estimated at six thousand talents. The ar- 
chitects: were Ictinus and Callistratus, and the work 
was adorned with sculptures from the hand of Phidias 
and his scholars. The following animated descrip- 
tion, by a modern scholar, may afford some idea of 
the appearance presented by this splendid edificé in 
the days of its glory.—‘‘ Let us here suppose our- 
selves as joining that splendid procession of minstrels, 
priests, and victims, of horsemen and of chariots, 
which ascended the Acropolis at the quinquennial so- 
lemnity of the great Panathenea. Aloft, above the 
heads of the train, the sacred Peplus, raised and 
stretched like a sail upon a mast, waves in the air? it 
is variegated with an embroidered tissue of battles, of 
giants, and of gods :* it will be carried to the temple 
of the Minerva Polias in the citadel, whose statue it 
is intended to adorn. In the bright season of sum- 
mer, on the twenty-eighth day of the Athenian month 
Hecatombeon, let us mount with this procession to 
the western slope of the Acropolis. ‘Towards the ter- 
mination of its course we are brought in face of a 
colossal fabric of white marble, which crowns the 
brow of the steep, and stretches itself from north to 
south across the whole western part of the citadel, 
which is about 170 feet in breadth. ‘The centre of 
this fabric consists of a portico 60 feet broad, and 
formed of six fluted columns of the Doric order, raised 
upon four steps, and intersected by a road passing 
through the midst of the columns, which are 30 feet in 
height, and support a noble pediment. From this por- 
tico two wings project about 30 feet to the west, each 
having three columns on the side nearest the portico 
in the centre. The architectural mouldings of the 
fabric glitter in the sun with brilliant tints of red and 
blue: in the centre the coffers of its soffits are 8pan- 
gled with stars, and the ante of the wings are fringed 
with an azure embroidery of ivy-leaf. 
the avenue lying between the two central columns of 
the portico, and through a corridor leading from it, and 
formed by three Ionic columns on each hand, and are 
brought in front of five doors of bronze; the central 
one, which is the loftiest and broadest, being imme- 
diately before us. This structure which we are de- 
scribing is the Propylea, or vestibule of the Athenian 
citadel. It is built of Pentelic marble. In the year 
B.C. 437 it was commenced, and was completed by 
the architect. Mnesicles in five years from that time. 
Its termination, therefore, coincides very nearly with 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. We 
will now imagine that the great bronze doors of 
which we have spoken are thrown back upon their 
hinges, to admit the riders and charioteers, and all 
that long and magnificent array of the Panathenaic 
procession, which stretches back from this spot to the 
area of the Agora, at the western foot of the citadel. 
We behold through this vista the Interior of the Athe- 
nian Acropolis. We pass under the gateway before 
us, and enter its precincts, surrounded on all sides by 
massive walls: we tread the soil on which the great- 
est men of the ancient world have walked, and behold 
buildings ever admired and imitated, but never equal- 
led in beauty. We behold before and around us al- 


most a city of statues, raised upon marble pedestals, 


the werks of noble sculptors, of Phidias and Polycle- 
tus, of Alcamenes, and Praxiteles, and Myron; and 
commemorating the virtues of benefactors of Athens, 
or representing the objects of her worship: we see 


innumerable altars dedicated to heroes and gods ; we 


perceive large slabs of white marble inscribed with 
the records of Athenian history, with civil contracts 
and articles of peace, with memorials of honours 
awarded to patriotic citizens or munificent stran- 
gers. ape little farther, we have, on our 


We pass along. 
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left, raised on a high base, a huge statue of bronze, 
the labour of Phidias. It is seventy feet in height, 
and looks towards the west, upon the Areopagus, 
the Agora, and the Pnyx, and far away over the Aige- 
an Sea. It is armed with a long spear and oval 
shield, and bears a helmet on its head; the. point of 
the lance and the crest of the casque, appearing above 
the loftiest building of the Acropolis, are visible to 
the sailor who approaches Athens from Sunium. ‘This 
is Minerva Promachus, the champion of Athens, who, 
looking down from her lofty eminence in. the cita- 
del, seems, by her attitude and her accoutrements, to 
promise protection to the city beneath her, and to 
bid defiance to its enemies. Passing onward to the 
right, we arrive in front of the great marble temple, 
which stands on the most elevated ground of the 
Acropolis. We see eight Doric columns of huge: di- 
mensions elevated on a platform, ascended by three 
steps at its western front. It has the same number of 
columns on the east, and seventeen on each side. At 
either end, above the eight columns, is a lofty pedi- 
ment, extending to a length of eighty feet, and fur- 
nished with nearly twenty figures of superhuman size. 
The group which we see before us, at the western 
end, represents the contest of Minerva with Neptune 
for the soil of Athens; the other, above the eastern 
front, exhibits the birth of the Athenian goddess. Be- 
neath the cornice, which ranges on all sides of the 
temple, is the frieze, divided into compartments by an 
alternating series of triglyphs and metopes, the latter 
of which are ninety-two in number, namely, fourteen 
on either front, and thirty-two on each flank ; they are 
a little more than four feet square, and are occupied 
by one or more figures in high relief; they represent 
the actions of the goddess, to whom the temple is 
dedicated, and of the heroes, especially those that 
were natives of Athens, who fought under her protec- 
tion and conquered by her assistance. They are the 
works-of Phidias and his scholars ; and, together with 
the pediments at the two fronts, may be regarded es 
offering a history in sculpture of the most remarkable 
subjects contained in the mythology of Athens. At- 
tached to the temple, beneath each of the metopes on 
the eastern front, hang round shields covered with 
gold; below them are inscribed the names of those 
who dedicated them as offerings to Minerva, in testi- 
mony of their gratitude for the victories they had won; 
the spoils of which they shared with her, as she par- 
took in the labours which achieved them. The mem- 
bers of the building above specified are enriched with 
a profusion of vivid colours, which throw around the 
fabric a joyful and festive beauty, admirably harmoni- 
zing with the brightness and transparency of the at- 
mosphere that encircles it. The cornice of the pedi- 
ments is decorated with painted ovoli and arrows; 
coloured mzanders twine along its annulets and beads; 
and honeysuckle ornaments wind beneath them; the 
pediments themselves are studded with disks of various 
hues; the triglyphs of the frieze are streaked with tints 
which terminate in plate-bands and gutte of azure dye; 
gilded festoons hang on the architrave below them. It 
would, therefore, be a very erroneous idea to regard 
this temple which we are describing merely as the 
best school of architecture in the world. It was also 
the noblest museum of sculpture, and the richest gal- 
lery of painting. We ascend by three steps, which 
lead to the door of the temple at the posticum or west 
end, and stand beneath the roof of the peristyle. 
Here, before the end of the cella, and also at the pro- 
naos or eastern front, is a range of six columns, stand- 
ing upon a level raised above that of the peristyle by 
two steps. The cella itself is entered by one door at 
the west and another at the east; it is divided into 
two compartments of unequal size, by a wall running 
from north to south; of which, the western or smaller 
chamber is called the Opisthodomus, and serves as 
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the treasury of Athens; the eastern is the temple 
tele so called: it contains the colossal statue. of 

inerva, the work of Phidias, composed of ivory and 
gold, and is peculiarly termed, from that circumstance, 
the Parthenon, or Residence of the Virgin-Goddess, 
a name by which, however, the whole building is more 
frequently described.” (Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 135, 
seqgq.)—The statue of Minerva, to which allusion has 
just been made, was 39 feet high. It was ornamented 
with gold to the amount of 40 talents according to 
Thucydides; but according to Philochorus 44 talents, 
or about $465,000. Of this, however, it was stripped 
by Lachares, somewhat more than a century and a 
quarter after the death of Pericles.—This magnificent 
temple had resisted all the outrages of time, had been 
in turn converted into a Christian church and a Turk- 
ish mosque; but still subsisted entire when Spon 
and Wheeler visited Attica in 1676. It was in the 
year 1687 that the Venetians besieged the citadel of 
Athens, under the command of General Konigsberg. 
A bomb fell most unluckily on the devoted Parthenon, 
set fire to the powder which the Turks had made there- 
in, and thus the roof was entirely destroyed, and the 
whole building almost reduced to ruins. The Vene- 
tian general, being afterward desirous of carrying off 
the statue of Minerva, which had adorned the pedi- 
ment, had it removed ; thereby assisting in the deface- 
ment of the place, without any good result to himself, 
for the group fell to the ground and was shattered to 
pieces. Since this period, every man of taste must 
have deplored the demolition of this noble structure, 
and the enlightened travellers who have visited the 
spot have successively published engravings of its re- 
mains. One of the first of these was Le Roy, in his 
Ruins of Greece; after him came Stuart, who, pos- 
sessing great pecuniary means, surpassed his prede- 
cessor in producing a beautiful and interesting work on 
the Athenian antiquities. Chandler, and other travel- 
jers in Greece, have also described what came under 
their eye of the remains of the Parthenon, of which 
many models have likewise been executed. But, not 
content with these artistical labours and publications, 
more-recent travellers have borne away with them the 
_ actual spoils of the Parthenon. The foremost of these 
was Lord Elgin, who, about the year 1800, removed a 
variety of the matchless friezes, statues, &c., which 
were purchased of him by parliament on the part of 
the nation, and now form the most valuable and inter- 
esting portion of the British Museum. ‘This act. of 
Lord Elgin’s called forth at the time severe animad- 
version, though it is now well known that there was 
imminent danger of those relics of art being totally 
destroyed by the wanton barbarism of the Turks and 
others. (EHlme’s Dictionary of the Fine Arts, s. v. 
Parthenon.) 

Partuenopaus, son of Milanion (according to 
some, of Mars) and Atalanta. He was one of the 
seven chieftains who engaged in the Theban war. 
(Vid, Eteocles and Polynices.) He was slain by Am- 
phidicus, or, as others state, by Periclymenus. _ (Apol- 
lod., 3, 6, 8.—Consult Heyne, ad loc.) 

PaRTHENOPE, one of the Sirens. (Vid. Neapolis.) 

Parruta, called by Strabo and Arrian Parthyea 
_ (Ilap@vaia), was originally a small extent of country to 
the southeast of the Caspian Sea, of a mountainous and 
sandy character, with here and there, however, a fruit- 
ful: plain, and regarded as forming, under the Persian 
sway, one satrapy with the province of Hyrcania, which 
lay to the west of it. The inhabitants, a nomadic 
race, were of Scythian descent. Under the succes- 
sors of Alexander, the Parthian Arsaces, a man of ob- 


scure origin but great military talents, succeeded in 


founding a separate kingdom, which gradually extend- 
ed itself, under those who came after him, until it 
reached the Euphrates, comprehending the fairest prov- 
‘inces of the old Persian monarchy. This new empire 
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took the name of Parthian from the country where it 
first arose, and, in its fullest extent, reached to the 
Indus on the east, the Tigris on the west, the Mare 
Erythreum on the south, and the range of Caucasus, 
together with a portion of Scythia, on the north. The 
primitive Parthia was now regarded, under the name 
of Parthyene, as the royal province, and contained 
Hecatompylos, the capital, until succeeded by Ctesi- 
phon, of the whole empire. ‘The Parthian empire 
lasted from B.C. 256 to A.D. 226. Its history may 
be divided into three periods. — First Period, from 
B.C, 256 to B.C. 130. During this period the Par- 
thians were engaged in almost continual struggles 
with the Syrian kings. Under Mithradates I.,. the 
fifth or sixth in succession from Arsaces I., the do- 
minions of the Parthian kings were extended as far as 
the Euphrates and the Indus; and Demetrius II., 
king of Syria, was defeated and taken prisoner about 
B.C. 140. Mithradates was succeeded by Phraates 
II., whose dominions were invaded by Antiochus Si- 
detes, the brother and successor of Demetrius. Anti- 
ochus met with considerable success at first, but he 
was afterward cut off with all his army, about B.C. 
130, and Parthia was from this time entirely delivered 
from the attacks of the Syrian kings. (Joseph., Ant. 
Jud., 13,.8.—Appran, Bell. Syr., 68.)—Second Period, 
from B.C. 130 to B.C. 53. During the early part of 
this period, the Parthians were constantly engaged in 
war with the nomadic tribes of Central Asia, who, af- 
ter the destruction of the Greek kingdom of Bactria, 
attémpted to obtain possession of the western parts of 
Asia. Phraates IJ. and his successor Artabanus fell 
in battle against these invaders; but their farther 
progress was effectually stopped by Mithradates II., 
who met, however, with a powerful rival in Tigranes, 
king of Armenia. ‘Tigranes obtained possession of 
some of the western provinces of the Parthian em- 
pire; but, after his overthrow by the Romans, the Par- 
thians acquired their former power, and were brought 
into immediate contact with Rome. — Third Period, 
from B.C. 53 to A.D. 226. This period comprises 
the wars with the Romans. ‘The invasion of Crassus, 


during the reign of Orodes, terminated in the death of 


the Roman general and the destruction of his army, 
B.C. 53. In consequence of this victory, the Parthi- 
ans obtained a great increase of power. They invaded 
Syria in the following year, but were driven back by 
Cassius. In the war between Cesar and Pompey 
they took the side of the latter, and after the death of 
Cesar they sided with Brutus and Cassius. Orodes, 
at the instigation of Labienus, sent an army into Syria 
commanded by Pacorus and Labienus, but they were 
defeated the following year by Ventidius, B.C. 48, 
and again in B.C. 38. In B.C. 37, Orodes was mur- 
dered by his son Phraates IV., an ambitious and ener- 
getic prince, who, as soon as he obtained the throne, 
made great preparations for renewing the war with the 
Romans. Antony marched into Media against him, 
but was obliged to retire with great loss. Phraates, 
however, was unable to follow up his victory, in con- 
sequence of having to contend with Tiridates, a formi- 
dable competitor for the Parthian throne. After an 
obstinate struggle, Tiridates was defeated (B.C. 25), 
but he contrived to get into his power the youngest 
son of Phraates, with whom he fled to Rome, and be- 
sought the aid of Augustus. Menaced by a Roman 
invasion, and in danger from a large part of his own 
subjects, Phraates willingly made great concessions to 
Augustus, He sent four of his sons to Rome as hos- 
tages, and restored to Augustus the Roman standards 
which had been taken on the defeat of Crassus, an 
event which is frequently alluded to by the poets of 
the Augustan age. The history of Parthia after this 
becomes of less importance, and is little more than a 

record of civil wars and revolts, which tended greatly 
to diminish the power of this once ae empire ; 
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and it was the great object of Roman policy to support, 
as much as possible, pretenders to the throne, and there- 
by prevent all offensive operations on the part of the Par- 
thians. The great subject of contention between the 
Romans and Parthians was the kingdom of Armenia, 
which had monarchs of its own, and was nominally in- 
dependent; but its rulers were always appointed either 
by the Parthians or the Romans, and the attempts of 
each nation to place its own dependants on the throne, 
led to incessant wars between them. In the reign of 
Trajan, Armenia and Mesopotamia were converted 
into Roman provinces, and a new king of the Parthi- 
ans was appointed by the emperor. Under Hadrian, 
however, the conquered territory was given up, and the 
Euphrates again became the boundary of Parthia. 
The two nations now remained at peace with each 
other until the reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus. Cassius, the general of Verus, met with great 
success in the war, and at length took and almost de- 
stroyed the powerful city of Seleucia on the Tigris, 
A.D, 165, Under the reign of Vologeses IV., the 
Parthian dominions were invaded by Septimius Sever- 
us, who took Ctesiphon and several other important 
places, A.D. 198, and annexed to the Roman empire 
the important province of Osrhoéne, Caracalla fol- 
lowed up the successes of his father; and though Ma- 
crinus, who came after him, made’a disgraceful peace 
with the Parthians, their power had become greatly 
weakened by the conquests of Verus, Severus, and 
Caracalla.— Artaxerxes, who had served with great 
reputation in the army of Artabanus, the last king of 
Parthia, took advantage ‘of the weakened state of the 
monarchy to found a new dynasty. He represented 
himself as a descendant of the ancient kings of Persia, 
and called upon the Persians to recover their independ- 
ence. ‘The call was readily responded to: a large 
Persian army was collected; the Parthians were de- 
feated in three great battles, and Artaxerxes succeed- 
ed to. all the dominions of the Parthian kings, and: be- 
came the founder of the new Persian empire, which is 
usually known as that of the Sassanide. (Vid. Artax- 
erxes [V.— Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 292.)— 
The Parthians, as we have already remarked, were of 
Scythian origin; and, according to Justin (41, 1), 
their name signified, in the Scythian language, ‘“dan- 
ished” or “exiles.” Isidoruas makes the same state- 
ment, and adds, that they were driven out of Scythia 
by domestic strife. (Orig., 10, 2, 44.— Compare 
Wahl, Vorder- und Mittel-Asien, p. 545, in notis.) 
The mode of fighting adopted by their cavalry was pe- 
culiar, and well calculated to annoy. When apparent- 
ly in full retreat, they would turn round on their steeds 
and discharge their arrows with the most unerring ac- 


curacy; and hence, to borrow the language of an an- | 


cient writer, it was victory to them if a counterfeited 
flight threw their pursuers into disorder. (Plut., Vit. 
Crass., 24.—Horat., Od., 1, 19, 11.—TId. ib., 2, 13, 
17.—Lucan, 1, 230.—Herodian., 3,.4, 20.) 

Parrayene, the original, and subsequently the roy- 
al, province of Parthia. (Vid. remarks near the com- 
mencement of the preceding article.) 

ParyApes or Paryarpes (Ptol.), a branch of Cau- 
casus, running off to the southwest, and separating 
Cappadocia from Armenia. On the confines of Cap- 
padocia the name was changed to Scordiscus: it here 


onward t west and southwest through Cappado- 
cia. ‘The highest elevation in this range was Mons Ar- 
eus. Ptolemy gives the name of Paryardes, in par- 
ticular, to that part of the chain in which the Euphra- 
tes and Araxes took their rise; but Pliny calls this 
Capotes. (Plin., 5, 27.—Strabo, 528.) , 
_ Parysiris, a Persian princess, queen of Darius 
Ochus, by whom she had Artaxerxes Mnemon and 
Cyrus the youn, er, the latter of whom was her fa- 
vourite. ‘ons inab., 1, 1) She is represented as 


united vi the chain of Antitaurus, and both stretched 


_ : 


‘crated at Pasargade by the Magi. 
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a very cruel woman, and wreaked her vengeance, as far 
as she was able, on all who had been instrumental in 
the fall and death of her son. One of the principal 
sufferers was the eunuch Mesabates, who had cut off 
the head and right hand of Cyrus by order of Artax- 
erxes. She also poisoned Statira, the wife of the 
king. (Plut., Vit. Artax., 17.) Von Hammer makes 
the Persian name-to have been Perzsade, i. e., ** Peri- 
born.” (Wien. Jahrb., vol. 8, p. 394.) Strabo, on 
the other hand (a very poor authority in such a matter), 
says that the original Persian name was Pharziris. 
(Strab., 785.—Bahr, ad Ctes., p. 186.) 

Pasar@ipa, sometimes written Passargada, and 
also, but only by Ptolemy and Solinus, Pasargada, a 
very ancient city of Persia, and the royal residence 
previous to the founding of Persepolis. Some dif- 
ference of opinion has existed relative to its site ; 
but, from the accounts of Ptolemy and other wniters, 
it would appear to have stood to the southeast of 
Persepolis, and near the confines of Carmania. (Man- 
nert, Geogr. vol. 5, pt. 2, p. 529.— Bahr, ad Ctes., 
p- 118.) Hence Monier is wrong in fixing the position 
of this place at the modern Mourgaub (vol. 1, p. 206), 
which hes to the north of Persepolis, an error in which 
he is followed by Malte-Brun. Pasargad@ was situate 
in Ceele-Persis, on the banks of the Cyrus or Kores 
(Strabo, 729), a circumstance which would seem to 
point to the modern Pasa or Fasa as occcupying its 
site, (Compare the remarks of Lassen, in Ersch und 
Grubers Encyclopadie, s.v. Pasargade.) It was said 
to have owed its origin to a camp which remained on 
the spot where Cyrus defeated Astyages, and the name 
of the city has been explained as signifying ‘“ the camp 
of the Persians.” (Steph. Byz., s. v.—Curt., 5, 6.— 
Strabo, 730.) Lassen, however, says that it means 
“the treasury of the Persians.” Here Cyrus, in fact, 
built a treasury, and erected his own tomb in an adja- 
cent park. Strabo (730) and Arrian (6, 30) have given 
a description of this sepulchre, taken from the work of 
Aristobulus, who had visited the spot. According to 
their accounts, the tomb was situated in a well- watered 
park, and surrounded by numerous trees. ‘The lower 
part of it, which was solid, was of a quadrangular 
shape, and above it was a chamber built of stone, with 
an entrance so very narrow that a person of thin and 
pliant make could alone pass through. Aristobulus 
entered this chamber by the command of Alexander, 


}and found in it a golden couch, a table with cups 


upon it, a golden coffin, and many beautiful garments, 


swords, and chains. Aristobulus says, that the inscrip- 
/ tion on the tomb was, “Oh man, I am Cyrus, who ac- 


quired sovereignty for the Persians, and was King of 
Asia. Do not then grudge me this monument.”’ There 
were certain Magi appointed to guard this tomb, who 
received every day a sheep, and a certain quantity of 
wine and wheat, and also a horse every month as an 
offering to Cyrus. This tomb was plundered during 
the lifetime of Alexander by some robbers, who carried 
off everything except the couch and the coffin.—Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, the kings of Persia were conse- 
(Vit. Artax., 3.)— 
Those modern travellers who make Mourgaub corre- 
spond to the site of the ancient Pasargade, have dis- 
covered a building in the plain which they have im- , 
agined to be the tomb of Cyrus. This building is 
called by the people of the country ‘ Kubr Maderi 
Sulemman,” i. ©., the tomb of the mother of Solomon; 
and the description given by Sir Robert K. Porter 
(Travels, vol. 1, p. 498) corresponds in many particu- 
lars to that of Arrian and Strabo, The tomb contains 
no inscription, but on a pillar in the neighbourhood 
there is a cuneiform inscription, which Grotefend, in 


‘an essay on the subject, appended to Heeren’s work 


on Asia (vol. 2, p. 360, segg., Eng. trans.), interprets 
to mean “Cyrts the King, ruler. of the universe.” 
Saint-Martin, however (Journal Asiatique for Febru- 
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ary, 1828), supposes that. it rather refers to Artaxerxes 
Ochus; and Lassen, a most competent authority on 
the subject, thinks it impossible to make out the name 
of Cyrus in this inscription. Héck is of opinion, that 
the building described by Porter, and before him by 
Morier, is the tomb of one of the Sassanian kings, the 
dynasty that ruled in Persia from the third to the mid- 
dle of the seventh century of our era. (Veteris Media 
et Persie Monumenta, Gott., 1818.) Herodotus does 
not speak of Pasargade as a place, but-as the noblest 
of the Persian tribes, so that Cyrus must have founded 
the city of the samename in their territory. (Herod., 
1, 125.—Creuzer, ad loc.) 

PasipHin, a daughter of the Sun and of Perseis, 
and wife of Minos, king of Crete. ‘The ordinary le- 
gend connected with her name has been given in a 
different article (vid. Minotaurus), and the opinion has 
there been advanced, that the whole story rests on 
some astronomical basis, and that Pasiphaé is identi- 
.cal with the moon. ‘Thus we find the epithet Iaou- 
gare (‘ all-illumining” or “ all-bright’’) applied to Di- 
ana in the Orphic hymns (35, 3), after having been giv- 
en to the Sun ina previous effusion (7, 14). The same 
term, together with Ilaovgavjc, is applied to Selene, 
or the full moon, bya later bard. (Maximus, Philos., 
rept katapyov, ap. Fabric., Bibl. Gr., vol. 8, p. 415. 
—Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 4, p. 88.) The ‘‘all-illu- 
ming” Pasiphaé, then, is, with every appearance of 
probability, a goddess in the sphere of the Cretan lunar 
worship. With regard to Pasiphaé, considered as a 
divinity, we have no direct proof from the island of 
Crete itself: in Laconia, however, which derived so 
many of its institutions from Crete, several confirma- 
tory circumstances do not fail to present themselves. 
Tertullian mentions the ora le of Pasiphae in Laconia 
as one of the most celebrated in that country (de Ani- 
ma, c. 46.—Op., vol. 4, p. 311, ed. Seml.). Plutarch 
also speaks of a temple and oracle of Pasiphaé at 
Thalame, though he leaves it undecided what partic- 
ular deity is meant by the name. (Vzt, Agid., c. 9.) 
Tt would seem, however, to have been an oracle of one 
of theix most ancient and revered deities, and there- 
fore, im all likelihood, a Cretan one, since it was con- 
sulted on all great political occasions by the Spartan 
Ephori. , (Compare Cic., de Divin., 1, 43.—Plut., 
Vit. Clegm., c. '7.)—Pausanias mentions this same 
sanctuary (3, 26).. He calls it, indeed, the temple and 
oracle of Ino; and yet he informs us that without was 
a statue of Pasiphaé, and another of the sun. We 
must here read Ilaovpan¢ with Sylburgius and Meur- 
sius, in place of the common lection ILagince. .(Con- 
sult, in relation to the Laconian Pasiphaé, Meursius, 
Misc. Lacon., 1, 4; and, on the subject of Pasiphaé 
generally, Hock, Kreta, vol. 2, Vorrede, p. xxix.—Zd. 
2b., vol. 2, p. 49, seqq.) 

Pasiticris. Vid. Tigris. 

PassiRon, a town of Epirus, the capital of the Mo- 
lossi, Here, according to Plutarch (V2t. Pyrrh.), the 
kings of Epirus convened the solemn assembly of the 
whole nation, when, after having performed the cus- 
tomary sacrifices, they took an oath that they would 
govern according to the established laws, and the peo- 
ple, in return, swore to maintain the constitution and 
defend the kingdom: After the termination of the war 
between the Romans and Perseus, king of Macedon, 
Passaron did not escape the sentence which doomed 
to destruction so many of the unfortunate cities of 
Epirus that had shown an inclination to favour the 
cause of the enemy. It was given up to plunder, and 
its walls were levelled to the ground. . (Liv., 45, 34.) 
With regard to the site of this ancient place, it seems 
highly probable, that it is to be identified with some re- 
markable ruins, described by more than one traveller, 
near Joannina, in a 8.8.W. direction, and about four 

hours from that city. (Hughes’s Travels, vol. 2, p. 
one Anc, Greece, vol. 1, p. 188, segq.) 
. 6 
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Passtinus, Paulus, a Roman knight, nephew to the 
poet Propertius, whose elegiac compositions he suc- 
cessfully imitated. He likewise attempted lyric poe- 
try with equal success, and chose for his model the 
writings of Horace. (Pliny, Ep., 6, 9.—Crinit., de 
Poet. Lat., c. 75.) 

Patata. Vid. Pattala. 

Parara (orum), a city of Lycia, on the left bank and 
at the mouth of the river Xanthus. (Arrian, 1, 24. 
—Leake’s Tour, p. 183.) According to Strabo (665), 
it was built by Patarus, whom mythology made a son 
of Apollo. \(Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg., v. 129.) 
Hence the high estimation in which the god was here 
held, and the famous oracle which he had in this place. 
Hence also his surname of Patareus (Hor., Od., 3, 4, 
64), and the legend that he spent the six winter-months 
at Patara, and the summer at Delos. (Servius ad 
Virg., Ain., 4, 143.) Strabo speaks of the numerous 
temples in this city, without particularizing the temple 
and oracle of Apollo. The oracle, probably, had by this 
time declined in reputation, and Mela, the geographer, 
speaks of its former fame (1, 15). We learn from 
Strabo, that Ptolemy Philadelphus restored Patara, and 
attempted to change its name to “ Arsinoé in Lycia ;” 
but this alteration does not appear to have succeeded. 
Livy and other writers always use the other appella- 
tion. (Lav., 37, 15.—Id., 38, 39.— Polyb., 22, 26.) 
Patara was a city of considerable size, and had a good 
harbour, though too small to contain the allied fleet 
of the Romans, Rhodians, and other Greek’ states in 
the war with Antiochus. (Ziv., 37, 17.) It is now 
entirely choked up by encroaching sands. Appian 
remarks, that Patara was like a port to Xanthus; 
which city appears from Strabo and the Stadiasmus 
to have been on the banks of the river Xanthus, ‘eight 
or nine miles above Patara.—The modern Patera oc- 
cupies the site of the ancient city, but is nothing more 
than a collection of ruins, being entirely uninhabited. 
Captain Beaufort describes the harbour of Patara as a 
swamp filled with sand and bushes, and all communi- 
cation with the sea as being cut off by a straight beach, 
through which there is no opening. The sand has not 
only filled up the harbour, but has accumulated to a 
considerable height between the ruins and the river 
Xanthus. The ruins are represented as extensive. 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol: 2, p. 250.—Leake’s Tour, 

. 182.) 

‘ Paravium, a city of Cisalpine Gaul, in the district 
of Venetia, and situate between the Meduacts Major 
and Minor, in the lower part of their course. From 
its celebrity and importance it may justly be consid- 
ered as the capital of ancient Venetia. The story of 
its foundation by Antenor is one which will scarcely 
be believed in the present day, though so universally 
accredited by the poets of antiquity. (dim, 1, 242. 
—Compare Melu, 2, 4.—Solin., 8 —Senec., Consol. 
ad Helv.,'7.) It seems as difficult to refute as to 
prove a fact of so remote an era; but, granting the 
origin of Patavium, as far -as regards the Trojan 
prince, to be an invention of a later period, it does 
not follow that the tradition should be wholly desti- 
tute of foundation : perhaps a similarity of name be- 
tween the Antenor of Homer and the chief of the 
Heneti might not unreasonably be fixed upon as ac- 
‘counting for this otherwise improbable ‘story ; most 
improbable, indeed, when we consider the 
Antenor is represented as of the same age ith Priam 
(3, 148).—An interesting event In the subsequent 
history of Patavium is recorded at some length by — 
Livy, who naturally dwells on it as honourable to his 
native city (10, 2). A Spartan fleet, under the com- 
mand of Cleomenes, king of Lacedemon, being driven 
by contraty winds from the neighbourhood of ‘Taren- 
tum, to the aid of which city he had been summoned 
against a threatened attack on the part of the Romans 
(Strabo, 208), arrived unexpectedly in fe Adriatic, 
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and anchored at the mouth of the Meduacus Major, 
and near the present villages of Chiozza and Fusina. 
A party of these adventurers, having adyanced up the 
river in some light vessels, effected a landing, and 
proceeded to burn and plunder the defenceless villa- 
ges on its banks. The alarm of this unexpected at- 
tack soon reached Patavium, whose inhabitants were 
kept continually on the alert and in arms, from fear 
of the neighbouring Gauls. _A force was instantly 
despatched to repel the invaders; and such was the 
skill and promptitude with which the service was per- 
formed, that the marauders were surprised and their 
vessels taken before the news of this reverse could 
reach the fleet at the mouth of the river. Attacked 
at his moorings, it was not without great loss, both in 
ships and men, that the Spartan commander effected 
his escape. The shields of the Greeks and the beaks 
of their galleys were suspended in the temple of Juno, 
and an annual mock-fight on the Meduacus served to 
perpetuate the memory of so proud a day in the an- 
nals of Patavium. ‘This event is placed by the Ro- 
man historian in the 450th year of Rome. Strabo 
speaks of Patavium as the greatest and most flourish- 
ing city in the north of Italy ; and states that it count- 
ed in his time 500 Roman knights among its citizens, 
and could at one period send 20,000 men into the 
field. Its manufactures of cloth and woollen stuffs 
were renowned throughout Italy, and, together with 
its traffic-in various commodities, sufficiently attested 
the great wealth and prosperity of its inhabitants. 
(Strab., 213.— Compare Martial, 14, 141.) _ Vessels 
could come up to Patavium from the sea, a distance 
of 250 stadia, by the Meduacus, About six miles to 
the south of the city were the celebrated Patavine 
Aque. (Plin., 2, 103.—Id., 31, 6.) The principal 
source was distinguished by the name of Aponus 
Fons, from whence that of Bagni d’Abano, by which 
these waters are at present known, has evidently been 
formed.—The modern Padua (in Italian Padova) oc- 
cupies the site of the ancient Patavium. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 120, seqq.) 

Parerctus, an historian. 
culus.) 

Paros, a small rocky island in the Avgean, south 
of Icaria, and southwest of Samos. It belonged to 
the group of the Sporades. This island appears to 
have had no place which deserved the name of a city. 
It became a spot of some consequence, however, in 
the early history of the church, from St. John’s having 
been banished to it, and having here written his Apoc- 
alypse. It is the general opinion of commentators on 
Scripture, that St. John was banished to Patmos to- 
wards the close of the reign of Domitian. It is not 
known how long his captivity lasted, but it is thought 
that he was released on the death) of Domitian, which 
happened A.D. 96, when he retired to Ephesus. 
(Iren., 2, 22, 5.— Euseb., Hist. Eccles., 3, 18.— Dio 
Cass., 68, 1.) A small bay on the east side, and two 
others on the western shore, divide Patmos into two 
portions, of which the southern is the more considera- 
ble. The modern name of the island is Patmo or 
Palmosa. It contains several churches and convents; 
the principal one is dedicated to the apostle. There 
are also the ruins of an ancient fortress, and some 
other remains. (Whittington, in Walpole’s Memoirs 
of Turkey, vol. 2, p.43.) Dr. Clarke, in speaking of 


(Vid. Velleius Pater- 


Patmos, declares that there is not ‘a spot in the Archi-. 


pelago with more of the semblance of a volcanic origin 
than this island. (Travels, vol. 6, p.'73, Lond. ed.) 

Patra, a city of Achaia, west of Rhium, and at 
the opening of the Corinthian Gulf. It is said to have 
been built on the site of three towns, called Aroé, 
Anthea, and Messatis, which had been founded by the 
Ionians when they were in possession of the country. 
On their expulsion by the Achzans, the small towns 
above mentioned fell into the hands of Patreus, an il- 
986 


by the son of Latona. 


| Paulinus.) 
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lustrious chief of that people ; -who, uniting them into 
one city, called it by his name. Patre is enumer- 
ated by Herodotus among the 12 cities of Achaia (1, 
46). We are informed by Thucydides, that, during 
the interval of peace which occurred in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, Alcibiades persuaded its inhabitants to 
build long walls down to the sea (5, 53). This was 
one of the first towns which renewed the federal sys- 
tem after the interval occasioned by the Macedonian 
dominion throughout Greece. (Polyd., 2, 41.) Its 
maritime situation, opposite to the coast of Attolia and 
Acarnania, rendered it a very advantageous port for 
communicating with these countries; and in the So- 
cial war, Philip of Macedon frequently landed his troops 
there in his expeditions into Peloponnesus, The Pa- 
treans sustained such severe losses in the different 
engagements fought against the Romans during the 
Achezan war, that the few men who remained in the 
city determined to abandon it, and to reside in the sur- 
rounding villages and boroughs. (Pauwsanias, 7, 18. 
—Polybius, 40, 3, seqg.) Patra was, however, raised 
to its former flourishing condition after the battle of 
Actium by Augustus, who, in addition to its dispersed 
inhabitants, sent thither a large body of colonists, cho- 
sen from his veteran soldiers, and granted to the city, 
thus restored under his auspices, all the privileges 
usually conceded by the Romans to their colonies: 
Strabo (387) affirms, that in his day it was a large and 
populous town, with a good harbour. The modern 
Patras occupies the site of the ancient city. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 67.) : 
Patrocius, one of the Grecian chieftains during 
the Trojan war, son of Mencetius, and of Sthenele the 
daughter of Acastus, and the beloved friend of Achil- 
les. Having in his youth accidentally killed Clyson- 
ymus, the son of Amphidamas, in a moment of ungov- 
ernable fury, he was compelled to fly from Opus, 
where his father reigned, and found an asylum with 
Peleus, king of Phthia, who educated him with his 
son Achilles under the centaur Chiron; and thus was 
contracted between the two youthful heroes a friend- 
ship that never suffered the slightest diminution. Up- 
on the determination of Achilles to retire from the 
war after his quarrel with Agamemnon, Patroclus, 
impatient at the successes of the Trojans, obtained 
permission from his friend to lead the ‘Thessalians to 
the conflict. Achilles equipped him-in his own ar- 
mour, except giving him the spear called Pelias, which 
no one but the hero himself could wield, and which 
he had received from his father Peleus, on whom Chi- 
ron had bestowed it. (J/.,16,140, seqgq.) The strat- 
agem proved completely successful; ana from the 
consternation into which the Trojans were thrown at 
the presence of the supposed Achilles, Patroclus was 
enabled to pursue them to the very walls of the city. 
The protecting hand, however, of their tutelary god, 
Apollo, at last prevailed, and the brave Greek fell be- 
neath the arm of Hector, who was powerfully aided 
A fierce contest ensued for 
the dead body of Patroclus, of which Ajax and Men- 
elaus ultimately obtained possession. The grief of 
Achilles, and the funeral rites performed in honour of 
his friend, are detailed in the 18th and 23d books of 
the Iliad. Patroclus was surnamed Menetiades from 
his father, and Actorides from his grandfather. (Hom., 
Il., l. ¢.—Apollod., 3, 18.— Hygin., fab., 97, 275.— 
Ovid, Met., 13, 273.) : 
Patutcius, a surname of Janus. (Vid. Janus.) 
Pavtinus, a Roman commander. (Vid. Suetonius 
Pautus, I. Aiminivs, son of the consul of the same 
name, who fell in the battle near Canne (B.C. 216), 
after using his utmost efforts to check the rashness of 
his colleague. Young AZmilius was a mere boy at 
the death of his father, yet by his personal merits, and 
the powerful influence of his friends, he eventually at- 
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tained to the highest honours of his country. His sis- 
ter “Emilia was married to P..Cornelius Scipio, the 
conqueror of Hannibal, who was consul for the second 
time B.C. 194; and this very year Aumilius, though he 
had held no public office, was appointed one of three 
commissioners to conduct a colony to Crotona, in the 
south of Italy, a city with which he might claim some 
connexion on the ground of his descent from Mamer- 
cus, the son of Pythagoras. ‘Two years after, at the 
age of about 36; he was elected a curule zdile in pref- 
erence, if we may believe Plutarch, to twelve candi- 
dates of such merit that every one of them became 
afterward consuls. His exdileship was distinguished 
by many improvements in the city and neighbourhood 
of Rome. ‘The following year (191 B.C.) he held the 
office of pretor, and m that capacity was governor of 
the southwestern part of the Spanish peninsula, with a 
considerable force under his command. The appoint- 
ment was renewed the following year, but with en- 
larged powers, for he now bore the title of proconsul, 
and was accompanied by double the usual number of 
lictors. In an engagement, however, with the Lusi- 
tani, 6000 of his men were cut to pieces, and the rest 
only saved behind the works of the camp. But this 
disgrace was retrieved in the third year of his govern- 
ment, by a signal defeat of the enemy, in which 18,000 
of their men were left upon the field. For this success 
a public thanksgiving was voted by the senate in hon- 
our of Aimilius. Soon after. he returned to Rome, 
and found that he had been appointed, in his absence, 
one of the ten commissioners for regulating affairs in 
that part of Western Asia which had lately been wrest- 
ed by the two Scipios from Antiochus the Great. 
/®milius was a member also of the college cf augurs 
from an early age, but we do not find any means of 
fixing the period of his election. As a candidate for 
the consulship he met with repeated repulses, and only 
attained that honour in 182 B.C., nine years after hold- 
ing the office of pretor. During this and the following 
year he commanded an army in Liguria, and succeeded 
in the complete reduction of a powerful people called 
the Ingauni (who have left their name in the maritime 
town of Albenga, formerly Albium Ingaunum). A 
public thanksgiving of three days was immediately 
‘voted, and, on his return to Rome, he had the honour 
of atriumph. For the next ten years we lose sight of 
/®milius, and at the end of this period he is only men- 
tioned as being selected by the inhabitants of farther 
Spain to protect their interests at Rome, an honour 
which at once proved and added to his influence. It 
was at this period (B.C. 171) that the last Macedo- 
nian war commenced ;. and though the Romans could 
scarcely have anticipated a struggle from Perseus, who 
inherited from his father only the shattered remains of 
the great Macedonian monarchy, yet three consuls, in 
three successive years, were more than baffled by his 
arms. In B.C. 168 a second consulship, and with it 
the command against Perseus, was intrusted to Aumil- 
ius. He was now at least 60 years of age, but he was 
supported by two sons and two sons-in-law, who pos- 
sessed both vigour and ability. By Papiria, a lady be- 
longing to one ofthe first families in Rome, he had two 
sons and three daughters. Of the sons, the elder had 
been adopted into the house of the Fabii by the cele- 
brated opponent of Hannibal, and consequently bore the 
name of Quintus Fabius Maximus, with the addition of 
/Emilianus, to mark his original connexion with the 
house of the A°milii.. The younger, only seventeen 
years of age at this period, had been adopted by his 
own cousin, the son of Scipio Africanus, and was now 
called by the same name as his grandfather by adoption, 
viz., P. Cornelius Scipio, with the addition of AXmil- 
ianus, as in his brother’s case. The careless reader 
of Roman history often confounds these two persons, 
and the more so as the younger eventually acquired 
the same title of Africanus. By the marriage of his 
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| daughters, again, AZmilius was father-in-law to Marcus 
Porcius Cato, son of the censor, and to 4lius Tubero. 
These four young men accompanied Aumilius to the 
war in Macedonia, and all contributed in a marked 
manner to his success. Perseus was strongly posted 
in the range of Olympus to defend the passes from 
Perrhebia into Macedonia, but he allowed himself to 
be out-maneuvred. ¥milius made good his passage 
through the mountains, and the two armies were soon 
in view of each other near Pydna. On the evening be- 
fore the battle, an officer in the Roman army, named 
Sulpicius, obtained the consul’s permission to address 
the troops upon a point which was of no little impor- 
tance in those ages. An eclipse of.the moon, it was 
known to Sulpicius, would occur that night, and he 
thought it prudent to prepare the soldiers for it. When 
the eventful moment arrived, the soldiers went out, in- 
deed, to assist the moon in her labours with the usual 
clamour of their kettles and pans, nor omitted to offer 
her the light of their torches; but the scene was one of 
amusement rather than fear. In the Macedonian camp, 
on the other hand, superstition produced the usual ef- 
fect of horror and alarm; and on the following day the 
result of the battle corresponded to the feelings of the 
night. In a single hour the hopes of Perseus were 
destroyed for ever. The monarch fled with scarcely a 
companion, and on the third day reached Amphipolis. 
Thence hé proceeded to Samothrace, where he soon 
after fell into the hands of the conqueror, The date 
of the battle of Pydna-has been fixed by the eclipse to 
the 22d of June. Livy, indeed, assigns it to a day in 
the early part of September ; but it is not impossible 
that the difference may be owing to some irregularity 
in the Roman calendar, which, prior to the Julian cor- 
rection, must often have differed widely from the pres- 
ent distribution of the year. The Romans were care- 
ful in recording the day of every important battle. 
After reducing Macedonia to the form of a Roman 
province, Aimilius proceeded on his return to Epirus. 
Here, under the order of the senate, he: treacherously 
surprised seventy towns, and delivered up to his army 
150,000 of the inhabitants as slaves, and all their prop- 
erty as plunder. On his arrival in Rome, however, 
he found in this army, with whom he was far from pop- 
ular, the chief opponents to his claim to a triumph. 
This honour he at last obtained, and Perseus, with 
his young children, some of them too young to be sen- 
sible of their situation, were paraded for three success- 
ive days through the streets of Rome. But the tri- 
umphant general had a severe lesson from affliction in 
the midst of his honour. Of two sons by a second 
wife (he had long divorced Papiria), one, aged twelve, 
died five days before the triumph, the other, aged four- 
teen, a few days after; so that he had now no son to 
hand down his name to posterity. A®milius lived eight 
years after his victory over Perseus, in which period 
we need only mention his censorship, B.C. 164. At 
his death, 160 B.C., his'two sons, who had been adopt- 
ed into other families, Fabius and Scipio, honoured his 
memory in the Roman fashion by the exhibition of — 
funeral games; and the Adelphi of Terence, the last 
comedy the poet wrote, was first presented to the Ro- 
man public on this occasion. The fact is attested by 
the inscription still prefixed to the play. A®milius 
found in his grateful friend Polybius one willing and 
able to commemorate, perhaps to: exaggerate, his vir- 
tues. Few Romans have received so favourable a 
character from history. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 1, 
p. 143.)—II. Augineta, a medical writer. (Vzd. ie 
neta.)—III. A native of Alexandrea, who wrote, A.D. 
378, an Introduction to Astrology (Elcaywyy sig rip 
"A rroredeouarlKyy), dedicated to his son Cronammon, 
which has come down to us. We have also a body 
of scholia on this work, composed A.D. 1151. The 
author of these is called, in one of the MSS., by the 
apparently Arabian name of Apomasar. saucer wri- 
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ter, equally unknown, by the name of Heliodorus, is 
the author of a Commentary on this same work, in 53 
chapters, which still remains in MS. There are two 
editions of the work of Paulus: one by Schaton, 
Witeb., 1586, Svo, and the other in 1588, Witeb., 
4to. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 7, p. 47.)—IV. Si- 
lentiarius, a poet in the time of Justinian. (Vid. Si- 
lentiarius.) 

Pausanias, I. son of Cleombrotus, was of that royal 
house in Sparta which traced its descent from Eurys- 
thenes. Aristotle calls him ‘ king,” but he only gov- 
erned as the cousin-german and guardian of Pleistar- 
chus, who succeeded to the throne on the death of 
Leonidas. Pausanias comes principally into notice 
as commander of the Grecian army at the battle of 
Platega. The Spartan contingent had been delayed 
as long as was possible; but, owing to the represen- 
tations made by the Athenian ministers at Lacede- 
mon, it was at last despatched, though not until the 
Persians had advanced into Beotia. ‘This delay, how- 
ever, had one good effect, that of taking the Argives 
by surprise, and defeating their design of intercepting 
any troops hostile to Persia which might march through 
their territory, ‘The Spartans, under the command of 
Pausanias, got safe to the Isthmus, met the Athenians 
at Eleusis, and ultimately took up that position which 
led to the battle of Platea. The result is well known. 
Pausanias, elated by his success, took all methods of 
showing his own unfitness to enjoy good fortune. Be- 
ing sent with 20 ships, and in the capacity of com- 
mander-in-chief of the confederates, to the coast of 
Asia Minor, he, by his overbearing conduct, disgusted 
the Greeks under his command, and particularly those 
Asiatic Greeks who had lately revolted from the Per- 
sian rule. ‘To his oppression he-added anvaffectation 
of Eastern luxury; and what we know of Spartan 
manners seems to lead to the conclusion, that no mix- 
ture could possibly be more repugnant to persons ac- 
customed at once to Persian elegance and Ionic re- 
finement, than a clumsy imitation of both, such as the 
conduct of Pausanias in all probability presented. Prej- 
udice in favour of the Athenians, who were of the 
Tonic race, was also active; intrigues commenced, the 
Athenians encouraged them, and Pausanias was re- 
called. Much criminality was imputed to him by those 
Greeks who came to Sparta from the seat of war, and 
his conduct was clearly more like the exercise of ar- 
bitrary power than of regular military command. He 
was accordingly put on his trial. Private and public 
charges were brought against him; from the former 
he was net to We ele his Medism (or leaning to Per- 
sia) seemed to be clearly proved. Dorcis was sent in 
his place; but the Spartan supremacy had received its 
death-blow, and thenceforward Lacedemon interfered 
only sparingly in the prosecution of the contest with 
Persia. Pausanias, however, with the feelings of a 
disappointed man, went in a private capacity to the 
Hellespont, on pretence of joining the army.- After 
the taking of Byzantium, which happened during his 
command, he had winked at the escape of certain Per- 
sian fugitives of rank, and, by means of an accomplice, 
had conveyed a letter to the Persian monarch, contain- 
ing an offer to subjugate Greece to his dominion, and 
subjoining the modest request of having his daughter 
to wife. A favourable answer had elated him to such 
a degree as to disgust the allies in the manner already 
stated. On his second. journey he was forcibly pre- 
vented from entering Byzantium, upon which he re- 
tired to a city in Troas. There, too, his conduct was 
unfavourably reported at home, and a messenger was 
despatched with orders for his immediate return, under 
threats of declaring him a public enemy. Pausanias 
retumed, but it was still hard to bring home any defi- 
nite charge against him, and the Spartans were shy of 
adducing any but the strongest evidence. At last, 
pon his emissaries, having discovered that 
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he was, like all his predecessors, the bearer of orders 
for his own death, as well as of his master’s treason, de- 
nounced him to the ephori. By their instructions, this 
person took sanctuary, and, through a partition made 
by a preconcerted plan in a hut where he had found 
refuge, they had the opportunity of hearing Pausanias 
acknowledge his own treason, during a visit which he 
paid to his refractory messenger. The ephori proceed- 
ed to arrest Pausanias; but a hint from one of their 
number enabled him to make his escape to the temple 
of Minerva of the ‘‘ Brazen House,” only, however, 
to suffer a more lingering death. He was shut up in 
the temple, and, when on the brink of starvation, was 
brought out to die (B.C. 467). His mother is said to 
have carried the first stone to the temple-door for the 
purpose of immuring him within. (Thucyd., 1, 132, 
seqq.—LEncycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 830.)—I. A 
youth of noble family, at the court of Philip, and who 
filled, according to Diodorus Siculus, a post in the royal 

uards. He is rendered memorable in history for the 
murder of Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander the 
Great. The motive that impelled him to the deed 
was, that he had suffered an outrage from Attalus, one 
of the courtiers, for which Philip had refused to give 
him satisfaction. (V2d. Philippus.) After commit- 
ting the deed, the murderer rushed towards the gates 
of the city, where horses weré-waiting for him. He 
was closely pursued by some. of the great officers of 
the royal body-guard, but he would haye mounted be- 
fore they had overtaken him if his sandal had not been 
caught by the stump of a vine, which brought him to 
the ground. In the first heat of their passion his pur- 
suers despatched him. (Justin, 9, 6.—Diod. Sic., 16, 
93.)—III. A traveller and geographical writer, whose 
native country has not been clearly ascertained. He 
is supposed by some to have been born in Lydia, from 
a passage in his own work (5, 13, 4..-Compare the 
remarks of Siebelis, Pref. ad Pausan., p. v., seqq-), 
and to have flourished during the reigns of Hadrian 
and the Antonines. (Siebelis, Pref. ad Pausan., p. 
viii.) He travelled in Greece, Macedonia, Asia, Egypt, 
and even in Africa as far as the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon. After this he appears to have taken up his res- 
idence at Rome, and to have there published his Trav- 
els through Greece ((EAAGo¢ mepthynotc), in ten books. 
It is an important work for antiquities and archeology, 
combining with a description of public edifices and 
works of art, the historical records and the legends 
connected with them. Hence the researches into 
which this mode of handling the subject has led him, 
and the discussions on which he enters, serve not only 
to throw light upon the Grecian mythology, but also 
to clear up many obscure points of ancient history. 
Pausanias displays judgment and erudition : occasion- 
ally, however, he falls into errors. He describes, 
moreover, many things too much in the style of a trav- 
eller who has not had sufficient leisure to examine ey- 
ery object with attention; and he describes things, too, 
on the supposition that Greece would always remain 
nearly in the same state in which he himself saw it. 
In consequence of this, he is satisfied oftentimes with 
merely indicating objects; and, even when he gives 
an account of them, he does it in a manner that is 
very concise, and sometimes actually obscure. (Com- 
pare Heyne, Antiq. Aufs., vol.1, p. 11.—Manso, Ver- 
suchen, &c., p. 377.—Hemst. ad Lucian, vol. 1, p. 4, 
ed. Amst.—Valck. ad Herodot., 7,50.—Svebelis, Pref. 
ad Pausan,. p. xix.)—In respect of style, Pausanias 
cannot be cited as a model. His own, which is a bad 
imitation of that of Herodotus, offends frequently by 
an affectation of conciseness.—In the first book of his 
work Pausanias describes Attica and Megaris ; in the 
second, Corinth, Sicyonia, the territory of Phlius, and 
Argolis; in the third, Laconia; in the fourth, Mes- 
senia; in the fifth and sixth, Elis; in the seventh, 
Achaia; in the ezghth, Arcadia; in the ninth, Beeotia ; 
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and in the tenth, Phocis.—The best edition of Pausan- | 


jas is that of Siebelis, Lips., 1822-28, 5 vols. 8vo. 
A new edition has recently appeared, by Schubart and 
Walz, Lips., 1838-40, 3 vols. 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. 
Int. Gr., vol. 5, p. 307.) —IV. A grammarian, a na- 
tive of Cesarea ad Argeum, in Cappadocia. He is 
often confounded with the preceding. (Philostr., Vit. 
Sophist., 2, 13.— Siebelis, Pref. ad Pausan., p. iv., 
seqq.) 

Pausias, a painter of Sicyon, contemporary with 
Apelles. After he had learned the rudiments of his 
art from his father Brietes, he studied encaustic in the 
school of Pamphilus, where he was the fellow-pupil of 
Apelles and Melanthius. Pausias was the first painter 
who acquired a great name for encaustic with the ces- 
trum. He excelled particularly in the management of 
the shadows; his favourite subjects were small pic- 
tures, generally of boys, but he also painted large com- 
positions. He was the first who introduced the cus- 
tom of painting the ceilings and walls of private apart- 
ments with historical and dramatic subjects. ‘The 
practice, however, of decorating ceilings simply with 
stars or arabesque figures (particularly those of tem- 
ples) was of very old date! Pausias undertook the 
restoration of the paintings of Polygnotus at Thespiz, 
which had been greatly injured by the hand of time ; 
but he was judged inferior to his ancient predecessor, 
for he contended with weapons not his own; he gen- 
erally worked with the cestrum, whereas the paintings 
of: Polygnotus were with the pencil, which Pausias, 
consequently, also used in this -instance. The most 
famous work of his was the sacrifice of an ox, which 
in the time of Pliny was in the hall of Pompey. In 
this picture the ox was foreshortened; but, to show 
the animal to full advantage, the painter judiciously 
threw his shadow upon a part of the surrounding crowd, 
and he added to the effect by painting a dark ox upon 
alight ground. Pausias, in his youth, loved a native of 
his own city named Glycera, who earned her living by 
making garlands of flowers and wreaths of roses, which 


led him into competition with her, and he eventually. 


acquired great skill in flower-painting. A portrait of 
Glycera, with a garland of flowers, was reckoned among 
his master-pieces ; a copy of it was-purchased by Lu- 
cullus at Athens at the great price of two talents (near- 
ly $2200). Pausias was reproached by his rivals for 
being a slow painter ; but he silenced the censure by 
completing a picture of a boy, in his own style, ina 
single day, which on that account was called the 
“ Hemeresius” (‘Hyepfotoc), or the work “ of a single 
day.” (Plin., 35, 11, 40.—Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.— 
Junius, Catal., s. v.—Encycl. Us. Knovl., vol.'17, p. 
331.) Ata later period, the Sicyonians were obliged 
to patt with the pictures which they possessed of this 
distinguished artist, to deliver themselves from a 
heavy debt. They were purchased by M. Scaurus 
when edile, and were brought to Rome to adorn the 
new theatre which he had erected. (Plin., 21, 2.) 
PausitYpus, a celebrated mountain and grotto near 
the city of Naples. It took its name from a villa of 
Vedius Pollio, erected in the time of Augustus, and 
called Pausilypum, from the effect which its beauty 
was supposed to produce in suspending sorrow and anx- 
jety (mavowy Adtnv, “about to make care cease’). 
This mountain is said to be beautiful in the extreme, 
and justly to merit the name bestowed upon it. The 
grotto is nearly a mile in length, and is made through 
the mountain 20 feet in breadth, and 30 in height. On 
the mountain, Vedius Pollio had not only a villa, but 
also a reservoir or pond, in which he kept a number of 
lampreys, to which he used to throw such slaves as had 
committed a fault. When he died, he bequeathed, 
among other parts of his possessions, his villa to Au- 
gustus: but this monarch, abhorring a house where so 
many ill-fated creatures chad lost their lives for very 
‘slight faults, caused it to be demolished, and the finest 
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materials in it to be brought to Rome, and with them 
raised Julia’s portico. Virgil’s tomb is said to be 
above the entrance of the grotto of Pausilypus. Clu- 
verius and Addison, however, deny this to be the tomb 
of the poet. (Vid. Virgilius, where an account of this 
sepulchre is given.) 

_ Paxos, a small island southeast of Corcyra, now 
Pazxo. It is one of the seven Ionian islands. (Plin., 
4,12.) The distance from Coreyra is about six miles. 
No fresh spring-water has been discovered on it; the 
land does not yield much corn or pasture, but is fruit- 
ful in oil and wine. It is peopled by six or seven thou- 
sand inhabitants. (Malte- Brun, Geogr., vol. 6, p. 172. 
—Pougueville, Voyage de la Gréce, vol. 2, p. 145.) 

Pepasus, I. the mortal one of the three steeds of 
Achilles, and which that hero obtained when he sacked 
the city of Hétion. (J/., 16, 153.) He died of a 
wound received from Sarpedon, in the contest between 
the latter and Patroclus. (J1., 16, 467, seqg.)—II. A 
town of the Leleges in Troas, on the river Satnioeis. 
(1l., 21, 86.) The situation of this Homeric town re: 
mains undefined. It appears from Pliny, that some 
authors identified it with Adramyttium. _(Plin., 5, 32.) 
—III. More commonly Pedasum or Pedasa, a city of 
the Leleges in Caria, and the capital of a district which 
included no less than eight cities within its limits. It 
was situated above Halicarnassus, towards the east, 
and not far from Stratonicea, and the site corresponds 
probably to the modern Peztchin. (Strab., 611.) He- 
rodotus also notices Pedasa, on account of a strange 
phenomenon which was stated to occur there. When- 
ever the inhabitants were threatened with any calamity, 
the chin of the priestess of Minerva became furnished 
with a beard: this prodigy was reported to have happen- 
ed three times. (Herod., 1, 175.—Compare Aristot., 
Hist. An., 3, 11.) —IV. The Homeric name, accord- 
ing to some, for Methone, in Messenia. (JI., 9, 294.) 

Pepo Ausinovanus. Vid. Albinovanus II. 

Pepum, an ancient town of Latium, often named in 
the early wars of Rome, and which must be placed in 
the vicinity of Preneste. ‘The modern site of Zagarolo 
seems best to answer to the data which are supplied 
by Livy respecting its position. For, according to 
this historian (8, 11), Pedum was situate between Ti- 
bur, Preneste, Bola, and Labicum. (Nibby, Viag. 
Antiq., vol. 1, p. 261.) It was taken by storm, and 
destroyed by Camillus. (Jzv., 8,13.) Horace men- 
tions the Regio Pedana in one of his epistles (1, 4.— 
Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 74.) 

Preasipes, a name given to the Muses from the 
fountain Hippocrene, which the winged steed Pegasus 
is said to have produced with a blow of his fiat 
(Propert., 3, 1, 19.— Ovid, Herotd., 15, 27.— Colu- 
mella, 10, 273.) 

Preisus, a winged steed, the offspring of Neptune 
and Medusa, and which sprang forth from the neck of 
the latter after her head had been severed hy. Pers- 
eus. (Apollod., 2, 4, 2.—Tzetz. ad Lycophr., 17.) 
Hesiod says he was called Pegasus (Il7yacoc) because 
born near the sources (myyat) of Ocean. (Theog., 
282.) As soon as he was born he flew upward, and 
fixed his abode on Mount Helicon, where with a blow 
of his hoof he produced the fountain Hippocrene. 
(Ovid, Met., 5, 256, segg.) He used, however, to 
come and drink occasionally at the fountain of Pirene, 
on the Acrocorinthus, and it was here that Bellerophon 
caught him. preparatory to his enterprise against the 
Chimera. After throwing off Bellerophon when the 
latter wished to fly to the heavens, Pegasus directed 
his course to the skies, and was made a constellation 
by Jupiter. (Consult remarks under the article Beller- 
ophon.) Pegasus was the favourite of the Muses, 
who derived from him, among the poets, the appella- 
tion of “ Pegasides.” The fountain of Hippocrene is 
likewise called from him “ Pegasides unde” or “ Pe- 
gasis unda.” (Tzetz. ad Lycophr., 1. eo 8 
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l. c.— Ovid, Met., 4, '785.—Hygin., fab., 57.—Van 
Staveren, ag Hygin., l. c.)—* The horse,” observes 
Knight, ‘was sacred to Neptune and the rivers; and 
employed as a general symbol of the waters, on account 
of a supposed affinity, which we do not find that mod- 
ern naturalists have observed. Hence came the com- 
position, so frequent on the Carthaginian coins, of the 
horse with the asterisk of the sun, or the winged disk 
and hooded snakes, over his back; and also the use 
made of him as an emblematical device on the medals 
of many Greek cities. In some instances the body of 
the animal terminates in plumes; and in others has 
only wings,’so as to form the Pegasus, fabled by the 
later Greek poets to have been ridden by Bellerophon, 
but only known to the ancient theogonists as the bear- 
er of Aurora, and of the thunder and lightning to Jupi- 
ter, an allegory of which the meaning is obvious.” 
(Inquiry into the Symb. Lang., &c., § 111.— Class. 
Journ., vol. 25, p. 34.)—-As regards the constellation 
Pegasus, it may be remarked, that the Greek astrono- 
mers always give it the simple appellation of “ che 
Horse” (‘Inroc). The name I7yaco¢ first comes in 
among the later mythological poets. It does not even 
occur in Aratus ; the pvet merely remarking that this 
is supposed to be the same horse whose hoof produced 
the fountain Hippocrene. (Arat., Phan., 219.) Era- 
tosthenes, however, says (c. 18) that this is the steed, 
as some think, which, after Bellerophon had been 
thrown from it, flew upward to the stars.. The opin- 
ion, however, is, according to him, an erroneous one, 
since the steed in the heavens has no wings. It would 


appear, therefore, from this remark of Eratosthenes, | 


that the custom of representing Pegasus with wings 
came in ata later period. They are added in Ptolemy. 
The Romans, in imitation of the Greeks, call the con- 
stellation simply Equus, for which the’ poets substi- 
tute Sonipes, Sonipes ales, Cornipes, and other simi- 
lar expressions. ‘The name Pegasus appears to occur 
only in Germanicus (v. 221, 282). Ovid has Equus 
Gorgoneus, in allusion to the fabled birth of the steed. 
(Fast., 3, 450.—Ideler, Sternnamen, p. 115.) 
Pecaconia, I. a district of Macedonia bordering on 
Illyria. The Pelagones, though not mentioned by Ho- 
mer as a distinct people, were probably, known to him, 
from his naming Pelagon, the father of Asteropeus, 
a Peonian warrior. (Compare Strabo, 331.) They 
must at one time have been widely spread over the 
north of Greece, since a district of Upper Thessaly 
bore the name of Pelagonia Tripolitis, and it is inge- 
nivusly conjectured by Gatterer, in his learned com- 
mentary ona nt Thrace (Com. Soc. Gott., vol. 6, 
p- 67), that these were a remnant of the remote expe- 
dition of the Teucri and Mysi, the progenitors of the 
Pzonians, who came from Asia Minor, and conquered 
the whole of the country between the Strymon and 
Peneus. (Herod., 7, 20.— Strab., 327.) Frequent 


allusion is made to Pelagonia by Livy, in his account 


of the wars between the Romans and the kings of Mace- 
don. It was exposed to invasion from the Dardani, 
who bordered on its northern frontiers ; for which rea- 
son, the communication between the two countries was 
carefully guarded by the Macedonian monarchs. (Liv., 
31, 28.) This pass led over the chain of Mount Scar- 
dus. An account of it is given in Brown’s Travels, 
p. 45. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 269.) —H. 
Civitas, a city of Pelagonia, the capital of the fourth 
division of Roman Macedonia. (Liv., 45,29.) Little 
is known of it. Its existence at a late period appears 
from the Synecdemus of Hierocles, and the Byzantine 
historian Malchus, who speaks of the strength of its 
citadel. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 270.)—III. 
Tripolitis. or Tripolis, a district of Thessaly, around 
the upper part of the course of the river Titaresius. It 
was called Tripolitis from the circumstance of its con- 
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district was connected with Macedonia by a narrow 
defile over the Cambunian mountains. Livy describes 
this same canton in one part of his history under the 
name of Ager Tripolitanus (36, 10.—Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 365). . 

Prxasai (IleAacyoi), were the most ancient inhabi- 
tants of Greece, as far as the knowledge of the Greeks 
themselves extended. A dynasty of Pelasgic chiefs 
existed in Greece before any other dynasty is mention- 
ed in Greek traditions. Danaus is in the ninth, Deu- 
calion in the eighth, and Cadmus in the seventh gener- 
ation before the Trojan war; but Phoroneus, the Pe- 
lasgian, is in the eighteenth generation before that 
epoch. The Greek traditions represent the Pelasgic 
racé as spread most widely over almost all parts of 
Greece and the islands of the Augean. The whole 
of Hellas, according to Herodotus (2, 56), was origi- 
nally called Pelasgia; and Mschylus (Suppl., 250) 
introduces Pelasgus, king of Argos, as claiming for 
the people named after him all the country through 
which the Algus flows, and to the west of the Strymon. 
We.find mention of the Pelasgi in the Peloponne- 
sus, Thrace, Thesprotia, Attica, Beeotia, and Phocis. 
(Strab., 321.—RHerod., 8, 44.) The oracles of Dodo- 
na and Delphi were originally Pelasgic (Strab., 402.— 
Herod., 2, 52), and Clinton (Fast. Hell., vol. 1, p. 22) 
and Niebuhr (Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 27) have adduced 
reasons for believing that the Macedonians were also a 
Pelasgic race. We likewise find traces of the Pelas- 
gi in many of the islands of the Augean Sea, as Lem- 
nos, Imbros, Lesbos, Chios, &c. (Strab., 621), and 
Herodotus informs us (7, 95), that the islands were 
inhabited. by the Pelasgic race till they were subdued 
by the Ionians. The neighbouring coast of Asia Mi- 
nor was also inhabited in many parts by the Pelasgi. 
(Strab., 621.) The country afterward called Aolis 
was occupied by Pelasgians (Herod., '7, 95), and hence 
Antandros was called Pelasgic in the time of Herodo- 
tus (7, 42). Tralles in Caria was a Pelasgic town 
(Niebuhr, Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 33), and two of their 
towns on the Hellespont were still extant in the time 
of Herodotus (1, 57). The preceding authorities are 
sufficient to show the wide diffusion of the Pelasgic 
race; but it is a difficult matter to determine from 
what quarter they originally came, Many modern 
writers conclude, from our knowledge of the origi- 
nal seats of the human race, that the Pelasgians spread 
themselves from Asia into Europe, across the Helles- 
pont, and around the northern shores of the Aigean 
Sea. (Malden, Hist. of Rome, p. 69.—Marsh, Hore 
Pelasgice, c. 1.) This, no doubt, is the true opinion, 
though it is opposed to many Greek traditions, which 
represent the Peloponnesus as the original seat of the 
Pelasgians, whence they spread to Thessaly, and thence 
to the islands of the Aigean and the Asiatic coast.— 
The Pelasgi were also widely spread over the south of 
Italy ; and the places in which they appear to have 
been settled are indicated by Malden (Rom..Hist., p. 
72, seqg.) and Niebuhr (Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 25, 
seqq.). There seems no reason for rejecting, as some 
modern writers have done, the account of Dionysius, 
that the Pelasgi emigrated from Greece to Italy. —In 
some parts of Greece, the Pelasgians remained in pos- 
session of the country to the latest times. The Arca- 
dians were always considered by the Greeks themselves 
as pure Pelasgians, and a Pelasgian dynasty reigned 
in Arcadia until the second Messenian war. (Herod., 
1, 146.—Id., 2, 171.—Id., 8,73.) According to He- 
rodatus (8, 44; 1, 57), the Athenians were a Pelas- 
gic race, which had settled in Attica from the earliest 
times, and had undergone no change except by receiv- 
ing a new name and adopting a new language. In 
most parts of Greece, however, the Pelasgie race be- 
came intermingled with the Hellenic ; but the Pelasgi 


taining three principal towns ; which, as Livy informs | probably at all times formed the principal part of the 
us (42, 53), were Azorus, Doliche, and Pythium, This | population of Greece.. The Hellenes excelled the Pe- 
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lasgi in military prowess and a spirit of enterprise, and } 
were thus enabled, in some cases, to expel the Pelas- 
gifrom the country, though the Hellenes generally 
settled among the Pelasgi as a conquering people. — 
The connexion between the Pelasgic and Hellenic races 
has been a subject of much controversy among modern 
writers. Many critics have maintained that they be- 
longed to entirely different races, and some have been 
disposed to attribute to the Pelasgians an Etrurian or 
Pheenician origin. It is true that many of the Greek 
writers speak of the Pelasgians and their language as 
barbarous, that is, not Hellenic; and Herodotus (1, 
57) informs us, that the Pelasgian language was spo- 
ken in his time at Placia and Scylace on the Helles- 
pont. This language he describes as barbarous; and 
on this fact he mainly grounds his general argument as 
to the ancient Pelasgian tongue. It may, however, be 
remarked, that it appears exceedingly improbable, if 
the Pelasgic and Hellenic languages had none or a 
_ very slight relation to each other, that the two tongues 
should have so readily amalgamated in all parts of 
Greece, and still more strange that the Athenians and 
Arcadians, who are admitted to have been of pure Pe- 
lasgic origin, should have lost their original language 
and learned the pure Hellenic tongue. In addition to 
which, it may be remarked, that we scarcely ever read 
of any nation entirely losing its own language and 
adopting that of its conquerors. Though the Persians 
have received many new words into their language from 
their Arab masters, yet twelve centuries of Arab dom- 
ination have not been sufficient-to change, in any es- 
sential particular, the grammatical forms and general 
structure of the ancient Persian; and, notwithstanding 
all the efforts that were used by the Norman conquer- 
ors to bring the French language into general use in 
England, the Saxon remains to the present day the 
main element of the English language. It is there- 
fore reasonable to suppose that the Pelasgic and Hel- 
lenic tongues were different dialects of a common lan- 
guage, which formed by their union the Greek language 
of later times.—The ancient writers differ as much re- 
specting the degree of civilization to which the Pelas- 
gi attained before they became an Hellenic people, as 
they do respecting their original language. Accord- 
ing to some ancient writers, they were little better than 
a race of savages till conquered and civilized by the 
Hellenes; but others represent them, and perhaps more 
correctly, as having attained to a considerable degree 
of civilization previous to the Hellenic conquest. | 
Many traditions represent the Pelasgians as cultivating 
agriculture and the useful arts. Pelasgus in Arcadia, 
said the tradition, taught men to bake bread. (Pausan., 
1, 14,1.) The ancient Pelasgic Buzyges yoked bulls 
to the plough (Etym. Mag:, s. v. BovGiync); Pelas- 
gians inyented the goad for the purpose of driving an- 
imals (Etym. Mag., s. v. Gxawa.— Bekker, Anecd. 
Gr., 357); and a (Pelasgic) Thessalian in Egypt 
taught the art of measuring land (Etym. Mag., ubi 
sup.).—It is a curious fact, which has been noticed by 
Mr. Malden (Hist. of Rome, p. 70), that the Grecian 
race which made the most early and the most rapid 
progress in civilization and intellectual attainments, 
was one in which the Pelasgian blood was least adul- 
terated by foreign mixture, namely, the Ionians of At- 
tica and of the settlements in Asia; and that we prob- 
ably owe to the Pelasgic element in the population of 
Greece all that distinguishes the Greeks in the history 
of the human mind: The Dorians, who were the most 
strictly Hellenic, long disdained to apply themselves to 
literature or the fine arts. —Some writers have main- 
tained, that the Greeks derived the art of writing and 
most of their religious rites from the Pelasgians ; but, 
without entering into these questions, it may be as- 
serted, with some degree of certainty, that the most 
ancient architectural monuments in Europe clearly ap- | 
pear to have been the work of their hands, The struc-. 
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tures in Greece, Italy, and along the western coast of 
Asia Minor, usually called Cyclopean, because, accord- 
ing to the Greek legends, the Cyclopes built the walls 
of Tiryns and Mycene, may properly be assigned to a 
Pelasgic origin. All these structures are character- 
ized by the immense size of the stones with which they 
are built. The most extraordinary of them all is the 
treasury, or, as others call it, the tomb of Atreus at 
Mycene.—It remains but to add a few remarks re- 
specting the name of this race. The most ancient 
form of the name was IleAapyoi, and Mr. Thirlwall 
rather fancifully supposes that the appellation was de- 
rived from dpyo¢ and 7éAw, and that it signified ‘ in- 
habitants” or “cultivators of the plain.” The analogy, 
however, of aiméAoc, ravporddoc, &c., seems, as Mr. 
Thirlwall himself confesses, unfavourable to this ety- 
mology. (Hust. of Greece, vol. 1, p. 59.) There is 
also another objection. Such a derivation of the name 
makes the Pelasgians to have been solely addicted to 
agricultural pursuits, a statement which is not borne 
out by facts. We are told, it is true, that they loved 
to settle on the rich soil of alluvial plains. The pow- 
ers, too, that preside over husbandry, and protect the 
fruits of the earth and the growth of the flocks, appear 
to have been the eldest Pelasgian divinities; but this 
is taking too narrow a view of the subject. Even if it 
were not highly probable that a part of the nation 
crossed the sea to reach the shores of Greece, and 
thus brought with them the rudiments of the arts con- 
nected with navigation, it would be incredible that the 
tribes settled on the coast should not soon have ac- 
quired them. Accordingly, the islands of the Ngean 


‘are peopled by Pelasgians, the piracies of the Leleges 


precede the rise of the first maritime power among the 
Greeks, and the Tyrsenian Pelasgians are found infest- 
ing the seas after the fallof Troy. (Thirlwall’s Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 60.)—Mr. Kenrick, in a very ingenious paper 
‘““On the names of the Antehellenic inhabitants of 
Greece” (Philol. Museum, vol. 1,.p. 609, segq.), main- 
tains, that the name Pelargi (IleAapyo/) was given to 
the race on account of their rudeness of speech, which 
sounded “to the exquisite fineness of the Hellenic ear” 
like the cry of the stork (meAapyé¢). Hence the peo- 
ple who spoke thus were called [leAapyoi or storks. 
And he seeks to confirm this etymology by endeav- 
ouring to show that, ‘‘among birds, the stork laboured 
under the heaviest charge of defective elocution ;” 
that he was held to have no tongue at all; that, as 
being (yAwoooc, he was especially adapted to repre- 
sent a people of barbarous speech; and that we find, 
in the time of Homer, the inhabitants of the Thracian 
side of the Hellespont called Kixoveg, a name which 
appears to be closely analogous to the Latin Ciconia. 
This etymology, however, proves too much. It is 
based on the supposition that there was a radical dif- 
ference between the Pelasgic and Hellenic forms of 
speech, which, from what has already been premised, 
could not possibly have been the case. This same 
derivation of the name from that of meAapyoc, “a 
stork,” appears also among the Greek writers, but there 
the explanation is founded on the erroneous idea that 
the Pelasgi were a roaming race. Myrsilus of Lesbos 
related, according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that 
the Tyrrhenians, flying» from public calamities with 
which they were chastised by heaven, because among 
other tithes they had not offered that of their children, 
had quitted their home, and had long roamed about be- 
fore they again acquired a fixed abode ; and that, as 
they were seen thus going forth and returning, the 
name of Pelargi, or storks, was given tothem! (Dion. 
Hal., 1, 23.) This etymology is about as valuable as 
the one which deduces Pelasgus from Peleg, or Graius. 
from Reu. Nor is that derivation much superior which 

traces Pelasgus to réAayoe, “the sea,” and makes the 

Riteirefer to the maritime habits of the race, It is 


sanctioned, indeed, by the authority ba Hermann 
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(Opusc., vol. 2; p. 174), but it offends grievously 
against analogy (Lobeck, ad Phryn., p. 109); and if 
it be applicable to the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians of later 
times, it certainly is not so to the original Pelasgians 
of Dodona or Thessaly. Perhaps the peculiar style of 
building ascribed to the Pelasgic race may furnish us 
with an etymology for their name, equal, at least in 
point of plausibility, to any of those which have thus 
far been,enumerated. The term Pelargi may mean 
« stone-builders” or “ stone-workers,” as indicating a 
race whose massive style of architecture may have ex- 
cited the wonder of the early Greeks, and have given 
rise to a species of national appellation. Thus, in the 
Macedonian dialect, 7éAa signified “‘a stone” (tac 
réhac, Tove AiMove, Kata THY Makedovav duovyv.— 
Ulpian, ad Demosth., de fals. leg., p. 376, B., ed. 
Francof., 1604.—Compare Ruhnken, ad Tim. Lex., 
p. 270), and dpyov (or Fdpyorv) is an earlier form for 
épyov. (Bockh, Corp. Inscript., fasc., 1, p. 29, 83.) 
The two old forms, then, 7éAa (‘‘a stone’’) and dpyov 
(‘“‘work”), may perhaps have produced, by. their com- 
bination, the name of IleAapyoi. (Encycl. Us. Knovl., 
vol. 17, p. 377, seqq.—Clinton, Fast. Hell., vol. 1, p. 
1, segq.— Curtius, de Antaquis Italie incolis, ) 6, seqq. 
— Kruse, Hellas, vol. 1, p. 404, segq.— Thirlwall’s 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 33, segg.—Philological Museum, vol. 
1, p. 613.) 

Pevascicum (IleAacyxév), a name given to the 
most ancient part of the fortifications of the Acropolis 
at Athens, from its having been constructed by the 
Pelasgi, who, in the course of their migrations, settled 
in Attica, and were employed by the Athenians in the 
erection of these walls. The rampart raised by this 
people is often mentioned in the history of Athens, 
and included also a portion of ground below the wall 
at the foot of the rock of the Acropolis. This had 
been allotted to the Pelasgi while they resided at 


Athens, and on their departure it was forbidden to be 
inhabited or cultivated. (Thucyd., 2, 7.—Polluz, 8, 
102.—Myrsil., ap. Dion. Hal., 1, 19.—Herod., 2,51. 
—Id., 6, 137.) It was apparently on the northern 


side of the citadel, as we are informed by Plutarch, 
that the southern wall was built by Cimon, from whom 
it received the name of Cimonium. (Cramer's Anc. 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 382.) 

Pevasci6ris, a district of Thessaly, occupying the 
lower valley of the Peneus as far as the sea. It was 
originally inhabited by the Perrhebi, a tribe of Pelas- 
gic origin. (Simon., ap. Strab., 441.—Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 363.) 

-PEtasGus, an ancient monarch of the Pelasgi. (Vid. 
Pelasgi.) * , 

PE£LETHRONII, an epithet given to the Lapithe, be- 
cause they dwelt in the vicinity of Mount Pelethro- 
nium, in Thessaly. (Virg., Georg., 3, 115.) Pele- 
thronium appears to have been a branch of Pelion. 

Petrus, a king of Thessaly, son of 4iacus mon- 
arch of A%gina, and the nymph Endeis the daughter 
of Chiron. Having been accessory, along with Tela- 
mon, to the death of their brother Phocus, he was ban- 
ished from his native island, but found an asylum at 


the court of Eurytus, son of Actor, king of Phthia in 
Thessaly. He married Antigone, the daughter of Eu- 
rytus, and received with her, as a marriage portion, 
the third part of the kingdom. Peleus was present 
with Eurytus at the chase of the Calydonian boar ; 
but, having unfortunately killed his father-in-law with 

the javelin which he had hurled against the animal, 

he was again doomed to be a wanderer. His second 
benefactor was Acastus, king of Iolcos; but here 


again he was involved in trouble, through a false | 


_ charge brought against him by Astydamia, or, as Hor- 
ace calls her, Hippolyte, the queen of Acastus. (Vad 
Acastus.) To reward the virtue of Peleus, as 

_ shown by his resisting the blandishments of As 
mia, the aeas resolved to give him a goddess in mai 

; 192, p P 


married Anaxibia the daughter o! 
say 
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riage. The spouse selected for him was the sea- 
nymph Thetis, who had been wooed by Jupiter him- 
self and his brother Neptune; but Themis having de- 
clared that her child would be greater than his sire, 
the gods withdrew. (Pund., Isth., 8,58, segg.) Oth- 
ers say that she was courted by Jupiter alone, till he 
was informed by Prometheus that, if he had a son by 
her, that son would dethrone him. (Apollod., 3, 13, 
1,—Schol. ad Il., 1, 519.) Others, again, maintain 
that Thetis, who was reared by Juno, would not as- 
sent to the wishes of Jupiter, and that the god, in his 
anger, condemned her to espouse a mortal ; or that Ju- 
no herself selected Peleus for her spouse. (JI., 24, 
59.— Apoll. Rhod., 4, 793, segg.) Chiron, being 
made aware of the will of the gods, advised Peleus to 
aspire to the bed of the nymph of the sea, and instruct- 
ed him how to win her. He therefore Jay in wait, and 
seized and held her fast, though she changed herself 
into every variety of form, becoming fire, water, a 
serpent, andalioness. (Pind., Nem., 4, 101.—Soph., 
frag. ap. Schol. ad Nem., 3,60.) The wedding was 
solemnized on Mount Pelion: the gods all honoured 
it with their presence, and bestowed armour on the 
bridegroom. (Jl., 17, 195.—Jb., 18, 84.) Chiron 
gave him the famous ashen spear afterward wielded 
by his. son; and Neptune bestowed on him the im- 
mortal Harpy-born steeds Balius and Xanthus. The 
offspring of this union was the celebrated Achilles. 
According to one account, Peleus was deserted by his 
goddess-wife for not allowing her to cast the infant 
Achilles into a caldron of boiling water, to try if he 
were mortal. (Vid. Achilles.) This, however, is a » 
posthomeric fiction, since Homer represents Peleus 
and Thetis as dwelling together all the lifetime of 
their son. Of Peleus it is farther related, that he sur- 
vived his son, and even grandson (Od., 11, 493.— 
Furip., Androm.), and died in misery in the island of 
Cos. (Callim., ap. Schol. ad Pind., Pyth., 3, 167. 
—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 313, seqq.) It was at 
the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis that the goddess of 
Discord threw the apple of gold into the middle of the 
assembled deities, with which was connected so much 
misfortune for both the Trojans and the Greeks. 
(Vid. Helena, and Paris.) 

Prewiipes, daughters of Pelias. (Vid. Jason, and 
also Pelias, towards the end of the latter article.) 

Petias, the twin brother of Neleus, was son of | 
Neptune by Tyro, the daughter of Salmoneus. The 
mother, to conceal her disgrace, exposed her twin- 
sons as soon as they were born. A troop of mares, 
followed by their keeper, passing by where they lay, 
one of the mares touched the face of one of the in- 
fants with her hoof, and made it livid (wéAcov). The 
keeper took,and reared the babes, naming the one 
with the mark Pelias, the other Neleus. When they 
grew up they discovered their mother, and resolved to 
kill her stepmother Sidero, by whom she was cruelly 


‘treated. They pursued her, accordingly, to the altar 


of Juno; and Pelias, who never showed any regard 
for that goddess, slew her before it. The brothers 
afterward fell into discord, and Pelias abode at Iolcos, 
but’ Neleus settled in Elis, where he built a town 
named Pylos. Tyro afterward married her uncle 
Cretheus, to whom she bore three sons, A’son, Phe- 
res, and Amythaon. Cretheus was succeeded in the 
kingdom of Iolcos by AZson, who became by Alci- 
mede the father of Jason. 


whose care they committed him.—The rest of the le- 
. | gend of Pelias will be found under the artic! son. 
(Apollod., 1, 9,'7, segqg.—Od., 11, 235, segq-) Pelias 


jas, or, as others 
', Philomache the daughter of Amphion, and became 
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by her the father of one son, Acastus, and of four 
daughters, Pisidice, Pelopea, Hippothoé, and ‘Alces- 
tis. (Apollod., 1, 9, 10.) These daughters were 
called Peliades, and became, unwittingly, through 
the arts of Medea, the slayers of their sire. (Vad. 
Jason. ) 

 PELipks, a patronymic of Achilles, as the son of 
Peleus, (Vid. Peleus.) ; 

Pe vient, an Italian tribe, belonging to the Sabine 
race, according to Ovid (Fast., 3, 95), but, according 
to Festus, deriving theie origin from Illyria. The 
statement of Ovid appears the more probable one, if 
we consider the uniformity of language, customs, and 
character apparent in all the minor tribes of central 
Italy, as well as in the Samnites, between whom and 
the Sabines these tribes may be said to form an inter- 
mediate, link in the Oscan chain.—The Peligni were 
situate to the east and northeast of the Marsi, and 
had Corfinium for their chief town. They derive some 
consideration in history from the circumstance of their 
chief city having been selected by the allies in. the 
Social war as the seat of the new empire. Had their 
- plans succeeded, and had Rome fallen beneath the 
efforts of the coalition, Corfinium would have become 
the capital of Italy, and perhaps of the world. (Strab., 
241.)—The country of the Peligni was small in ex- 
tent, and mountainous, and noted for the coldness of 
its climate, as well as for the abundance of its springs 
and streams. \(Horace, Od., 3, 19.— Ovid, Fast., 4, 
685.) That some portion of it, however, was fertile, 
we learn also from the latter poet. (Am., 2, 16.— 
Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p..332.) 

Pevion, I. a range of mountains in Thessaly, along 
a portion of the eastern coast. Its principal summit 
rises behind Ioleos and Ormenium. ‘The chain ex- 
tends from the southeastern extremity of the Lake 
Bebeis, where it unites with one of the ramifications 
of Ossa, to the extreme promontory of Magnesia. 
(Strabo, 443. — Herod., 7, 129.— Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 429.) In a fragment of Dicear- 
chus which has been preserved to us, we have a detail- 
ed description of Pelion and its botanical productions, 
which appear to have been very numerous, both as to 
_ forest-trees and plants of various kinds. (Cramer, 
l..c.) On the most elevated part of the mountain was 
a temple dedicated to Jupiter Acteus, to which a 
troop of the noblest youths of the city of Demetrias 
ascended every year by appointment of the priest ; 
and such was the cold experienced on the summit, 
that they wore the thickest woollen fleeces to protect 
themselves from the inclemency of the weather. (Dz- 
c@arch., p. 29.) It is with propriety, therefore, that 

Pindar applies to Pelion the epithet of stormy. (Pyth., 
9, 6.)—Homer alludes to this mountain as the ancient 
abode of the Centaurs, who were ejected by the Lap- 
ithe. (dl., 2, 743. —Compare Pind., Pyth., 2, 83.) 
It was, however, more especially the haunt of Chiron, 
whose cave, as Dicwarchus relates, occupied the high- 
est point of the mountain. (Cramer, l. c.) In their 
wars against the gods, the giants, as the poets fable, 
placed Ossa upon Pelion, and ‘rolled upon Ossa the 
leafy Olympus,” in their daring attempt to scale the 
heavens. (Virg., Georg., 1, 281, seg.) The famous 
spear of Peleus, which descended to his son Achilles, 
’ and which none but the latter and his parent could 
wield, was cut from an ash-tree on this mountain, and 
thence received its name of Pelias. 


_ situation ; and Arrian speaks of it at some length in 
his 
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Bichlisias, situated on a river of the same name.— 
(Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p- 76.) 

_Pewua, a city of Macedonia, near the top of the 
Sinus Thermaicus, on the confines of Emathia. It 
became the capital of the kingdom when Edessa was 
annihilated, according to Ptolemy, and owed its gran- 
deur to Philip and to his son Alexander, who was born 
there, and who was hence styled Pellews Juvenis by the 
Roman poets. According to Stephanus Byzantinus, its 
more ancient appellation was Bunomus and Bunomeia, 
which it exchanged for the name of its founder Pellas. 
Livy describes it as situate on a hill which faced the 
southwest, and surrounded with morasses formed by 
stagnant waters from the adjacent lakes, so deep as to 
be impassable either in winter or in summer. In the 
morass nearest the city, the citadel rose up like an 
island, being built on a mound of earth formed with 
immense labour, so as to be capable of supporting the 
wall, and secure against. any injury from the surround- 
ing moisture. At a distance it seemed to join the 
city rampart, but it was divided from it by a river 
which ran between, and over which was a bridge of 
communication, This river was called Ludias, Le- 
dias, ‘and Lydius. (Liwv., 44,46.) The baths of Pel- 
la were said to be injurious to health, producing bil- 
iary complaints, as we are informed by the comic poet 
Macho. (Athen., 8,41.) , Pella, under the Romans, 
was made the chief town of the third region of Mace- 
don, (Lnv,,45,29.) It was situated on the Via Hg- 
natia, according to Strabo (323) and the Itineraries. 
From the coins of this city we may infer that it was 
colonized by Julius Cesar. Under the late emperors it 
assumed the title of Col. Jul. Pella; and it is prob- 
able, as Mannert has observed, that in the reign of 
Dioclesian this name was exchanged for Dioclestanop- 
olis, which we find in the Antonine Itinerary (p, 330. 
—Mannert, Geogr.,. vol. 7, p. 479). Its ancient ap- 
pellation, however, still remained in use, as may be 
seen from Jornandes (R. G.,56) and Hierocles (Sy- 
necdem., p. 638). ‘The ruins of Pella are yet visible on 
the spot called Palatisa or Alaklisi by the Turks. 
“Tl ne reste plus de Pella,” says Beaujour, “que 
quelques ruines insignificantes; mais on voit encore 
le pourtour de son magnifique port, et les vestiges du 
canal qui joignoit ce port a la mer par le niveau le 
mieux entendu. Les mosquées de Jenidjé ont été 
baties avec les débris des palais des rois Macédoni- 
ens.” (Tableau du Commerce de la Gréce, vol. 1, p. 
87,—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 225.) 

PELLENE, a city of Achaia, southwest of Sicyon, 
situate on a lofty and precipitous hill about sixty stadia 
from the sea.’ From the nature of its position, the town 
was divided into two distinct parts. (Pawsan., 7, 26. 
— Strabo, 386.) Its name was derived either from the 
Titan Pallas, or Pellen, an Argive, who was son of 
Phorbas. (Apollon., Arg.,1,176.—Hom., Il., 2, 574.) 
The Pellenians alone among the Achezans first aided 
the Lacedemonians in the Peloponnesian war, though 
afterward all the other states followed their example. 
(Thucyd., 2,9.) They were often engaged in hostil- 
ities with their neighbours the Phliasians and Sicyo- 
nians. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 7, 2.) Pellene was cele- 
brated for its manufacture of woollen cloaks, which 
were given as prizes to the riders at the gymnastic 
games held there in honour of Mercury. (Pindar, 
Olymp., 9, 146.) The ruins of Pellene are to be seen 
not far from Tricala, as we are assured by Sir. W, 
Gell, who obtained his information from Col. Leake, 
(Itin. of the Morea, p. 20.— Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 

, . 55.) | o; 
bisa * Peoria, a daughter of Thyestes, t 
brother of Atreus. She became, by her own parent, — 
he mother of Augisthus. (Vid. Atreus.) : 

" Pgioripas, son of Hippoclus, belonged to one of the 
pal families of Thebes. He distinguished him- 
t the battle of Mantinea (B.C. sain aii the 
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Thebans took part as allies of the Lacedemonians, 
under the Spartan king Agesipolis. In this battle, 
Pelopidas being wounded and thrown down, was saved 
from death by Epaminondas, who protected him with 
his shield, maintaining his ground against the Arcadi- 
ans until the Lacedemonians came to their relief, and 
saved both their lives. From that time a close friend- 
ship was formed between Epaminondas and Pelopidas, 
which lasted till the death of the latter. When the 
Lacedemonians surprised the citadel of Thebes, and 
established the power of the aristocracy in that city, 
Pelopidas, who belonged to the popular party, retired 
to Athens, together with a number of other citizens. 
After a time, he and his brother exiles formed a plan, 
with their friends in Thebes, for surprising and over- 
throwing the oligarchy, and restoring the popular goy- 
ernment. Pelopidas and some of his friends set off 
from Athens disguised as hunters, found means to en- 
ter Thebes unobserved, and concealed themselves in 
the house of a friend, whence they issued in the night, 
and, having surprised the leaders of the aristocratic 
party, put them to death. The people then rose in 
arms, and, having proclaimed Pelopidas their com- 
mander, they obliged the Spartan garrison to surrender 
the citadel by capitulation (B.C. 379). Pelopidas 
soon after contrived to excite a war between Sparta 
and Athens, and thus divide the attention of the for- 
mer power. ‘The war between the Thebans and, the 
Lacedemonians was carried on for some years in Be- 
otia by straggling parties, and Pelopidas, having ob- 
tained the advantage in several skirmishes, yentured 
to encounter the enemy in the open field at Tegyre, 
near Orchomenus. The Lacedemonians were defeat- 
ed, and thus Pelopidas demonstrated, for the first time, 
that the armies of Sparta were not invincible; a fact 
which was afterward confirmed by the battle of Leuc- 
tra (B.C. 371), in which Pelopidas fought under the 
command of his friend Epaminondas. In the year 
369 B.C., the two friends, being appointed two of the 
Beotarchs (Plut., Vit. Pelop., c. 24), marched into 
the Peloponnesus, obliged Argos, and Arcadia, and 
other states to renounce the alliance of Sparta, and 
carried their incursions into Laconia in the depth of 
winter. Having conquered Messenia, they invited the 
descendants of its former inhabitants, who had gone 
into exile about two centuries before, to come and re- 
people their country. They thus confined the power 
of Sparta to the limits of Laconia. Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas, on their return to Thebes, were tried 
for having retained the command after the expiration 
of the year of their office, but were acquitted; and 
- Pelopidas was afterward employed against Alexander, 
tyrant of Phere, who was endeavouring to make him- 
~ self master of all Thessaly. He defeated him. From 
Thessaly he was called into Macedonia, to settle a 
* quarrel between Alexander, king of that country, and 
_ son of Amyntas II., and his natural brother Ptolemy. 
~ Having succeeded in this, he returned to Thebes, bring- 
ing with him Philip, brother of Alexander, and thirty 
_ youths of the chief families of Macedonia as hostages. 
‘A year after, however, Ptolemy murdered his brother 
Alexander, and took possession of the throne. Pelop- 
idas, being applied to by the friends-of the late king, 
enlisted a band of mercenaries, with which he marched 
against Ptolemy, who entered into an agreement to 


hold the government only in trust for Perdiccas, a 


younger brother of Alexander, till he was of. age, and 
to keep the alliance of Thebes; and he gave to Pelop- 
idas his own son Philoxenus and fifty of his compan- 
ions as hostages. Some time after, Pelopidas, being 
in Thessaly, was treacherously surprised and made 
risoner by Alexander of Phere, but the Thebans sent 
TE saniieoulag with an army, who obliged the tyrant 
release him. The Thebans, soon after, having « 
ered that the Spartans and Athenians had sent a 
sadors to conclude an alliance with Artaxerxe 
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of Persia, sent on their-part Pelopidas to support their 
own interest at the same court. His fame had pre- 
ceded him, and he was received by the Persians with 
great honour, and Artaxerxes showed him peculiar fa- 
vour. Pelopidas obtained a treaty, in which the The- 
bans were styled the king’s hereditary friends, and in 
which the independence of each of the Greek states, 
including Messenia, was fully recognised. He thus 
disappointed the ambition of Sparta and of Athens, 
which aimed at the supremacy over the rest. The 
Athenians were so enraged at this, that they put their 
ambassador Timagoras to death on his return to Athens. 
Pelopidas, after his return, was appointed to march 
against Alexander of Phere, who had committed fresh 
encroachments in Thessaly. But, when the army was 
on the point of marching, an eclipse of the sun took 
place, which so dismayed the Thebans that Pelopidas 
was obliged to set off with only 300 volunteers, trust- 
ing to the Thessalians; who joined him on the route. 
Alexander met him with a large army at a place called 
Cynoscephale. Pelopidas, by great exertions, although 
his army was much inferior in numbers, obtained an ad- 
vantage, and the troops of Alexander were retreating, 
when Pelopidas, venturing too far amid the enemy, 
was slain. The grief of both Thebans and Thessalians 
at his loss was unbounded: they paid splendid funeral 
honours to his remains. The Thebans avenged his 
death by sending a fresh army against Alexander, who 
was defeated,.and was soon after murdered by his own 
wife.—Pelopidas was not only one of the most dis- 
tinguished and successful commanders of his age, but 
he and his friend Epaminondas rank among the most 
estimable public men of ancient Greece. (Plut., Vit. 
Pelop.—<Xen., Hist. Gr —Pausan., 9, 138, &¢c.—En- 
cycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 388, seq.) 
PeLoponnesiicum Betium is the name given to 
the great contest between Athens and her allies on the 
one side, and the Peloponnesian confederacy, headed 
by Sparta, on the other, which lasted from 431 to 404 
B.C. . The war was a consequence of the jealousy with 
which Sparta and Athens regarded each other, as states 
each of which was aiming at supremacy in Greece, as 
the heads respectively of the Dorian and Jonian races, 
and as patrons of the two opposite forms of civil gov- 
ernment, oligarchy and democracy. The war was ea- 
gerly desired by a strong party in each of those states ; 
but it was necessary to find an occasion for commen- 
cing hostilities, especially as a truce for thirty years had 
been concluded between Athens and Sparta in the 
year B.C. 445. Such an occasion was presented by 
the affairs of Corcyraand Potidea. Ina quarrel, which 
soon became a war, between Corinth and Corcyra, re- 
specting Epidamnus, a colony of the latter state (B.C. 
436), the Corcyreans applied to Athens for assistance. 
Their request was granted, as far as the conclusion of 
a defensive alliance between Athens and Corcyra, and 
an Athenian fleet was sent to their aid, which, how- 
ever, soon engaged in active hostilities against the Co- 
rinthians, Potidwa, on the isthmus of Pallene, was a 
Corinthian colony, and, even after its subjection to 
Athens, continued to receive every year from Corinth 
certain functionaries or officers (émudmutoupyol). The 
Athenians, suspecting that the Potideans were inclined 
to join in a revolt, to which Perdiccas, king of Macedon, 
was instigating the towns of Chalcidice, required them 
to dismiss the Corinthian functionaries, and to give 
other pledges of their fidelity. The Potideans re- 
fused ; and, with most of the other Chalcidian towns, 
revolted from Athens, and received aid from Corinth. 
The Athenians sent an expedition against them, and, 
after defeating them in battle, laid siege to Potidea 
(B.C. 432). The Corinthians now obtained a meet- 
ing of the Peloponnesian confed i 
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after some of the Athenian envoys, who happened to 
be in the city, had defended the conduct of their state, 
the Spartans first, and afterward all the allies, decided 
that Athens had broken the truce, and they resolved 
upon immediate war; King Archidamus alone recom- 
mended some delay. In the interval necessary for 
preparation, an attempt was made to throw the blame 
of commencing hostilities upon the Athenians, by send- 
ing three several embassies to Athens with demands of 
such a nature.as could not be accepted. In the as- 
sembly which was held at Athens to give a final an- 
swer to these demands, Pericles, who was now at the 
height of his power, urged the people to engage in the 
war, and laid down a plan for'the conduct of it. He ad- 
vised the people to bring all their moveable property 
from the country into the city, to abandon Attica to the 
ravages of the enemy, and not to suffer themselves to be 
provoked to give them battle with inferior numbers, but 
to expend all their strength upon their navy, which might 
be employed in carrying the war into the enemy’s ter- 
ritory, and in collecting supplies from subject states ; 
and farther, not to attempt any new conquest while the 
war lasted. His advice was adopted, and the Spartan 
envoys were sent home with a refusal of their de- 
mands, but with an offer to refer the matters in differ- 
ence to an impartial tribunal, an offer which the Lace- 
demonians had no intention of accepting. After this, 
the usual peaceful intercourse between the rival states 
was discontinued. ‘Thucydides (2, 1) dates the begin- 
ning of the war from the early spring of the year 431 
B.C., the fifteenth of the thirty years’ truce, when a 
party of Thebans made an attempt, which at first suc- 
ceeded, but was ultimately defeated, to surprise Pla- 
tea. The truce being thus openly broken, both par- 
ties addressed themselves to the war. The Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy included all the states of Pelopon- 
nesus except Achaia (which joined them afterward) 
and Argos, and without the Peloponnesus, Megaris, 
Phocis, Locris, Beeotia, the island of Leucas, and the 
cities of Ambracia and Anactorium. The allies of the 
Athenians were Chios and Lesbos, besides Samos and 
the other islands of the A%gean which had been re- 
duced to subjection (Thera and Melos, which were 
- stil] independent, remained neutral), Platea, the Mes- 
senian colony in Naupactus, the majority of the Acar- 
nanians, Corcyra, Zacynthus, and. the Greek colonies 
in Asia Minor, in Thrace and Macedonia, and on the 
Hellespont. The resources of Sparta lay chiefly in 
her land forces, which, however, consisted of contin- 
gents from the allies, whose period of service was lim- 
ited; the Spartans were also deficient in money. The 
Athenian strength lay in their fleet, which was manned 
chiefly by foreign sailors, whom the wealth they col- 
lected from their allies enabled them to pay. Thu- 
cydides informs us, that the cause of the Lacedemoni- 
ans was the more popular, as they professed to be de- 
liverers of Greece, while the Athenians were fighting 
in defence of an empire which had become odious 
through their tyranny, and to which the states which 
yet retained their independence feared to be brought 
into subjection. In the summer of the year 431 B.C., 
the Peloponnesians invaded Attica under the command 
of Archidamus, king of Sparta. Their progress was 
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waste. In the same summer the Athenians expelled 
the inhabitants of 4Egina from their island, which they 
colonized with Athenian settlers, In the winter there 
was a public funeral at Athens for those who had fallen 
in the war, and Pericles pronounced over them an ora- 
tion, the substance of which is preserved by Thucydi- 
des (2, 35-46). . In the following summer (B.C. 430) 
the Peloponnesians again invaded Attica under Archi- 
damus, who now entirely laid aside the forbearance 
which he had shown the year before, and left scarcely 
a comer of the land unravaged. This invasion lasted 
forty days. In the mean time, a grievous pestilence 
broke out in Athens, aud raged with the more viru- 
lence on account of the crowded state of the city. Of 
this terrible visitation Thucydides, who was himself a 
sufferer, has left a minute and apparently faithful de- 
scription (2, 46, seg.). The murmurs of the people 
against Pericles were renewed, and he was compelled 
to call an assemblyto defend his policy. He suc- 
ceeded so far as to prevent any overtures for peace 
being made to the Lacedemonians, but. he himself 
was fined, though immediately afterward he was re- 
elected general. While the Peloponnesians were in 
Attica, Pericles led a fleet to ravage the coasts of 
Peloponnesus. In the winter of this year Potidea 
surrendered to the Athenians on favourable terms. 
(Thucyd., 2, 70.) The next year (B.C. 429), instead 
of invading Attica, the Peloponnesians laid siege to 
Platwa. The brave resistance of the inhabitants forced 
their enemies to convert the siege into a blockade. In 
the same summer, an invasion of Acarnania by the 
Ambracians and a body of Peloponnesian troops was 
repulsed ; and a large Peloponnesian fleet, which was 
to have joined in the attack on Acarnania, was twice 
defeated by Phormion in the mouth of the Corinthian 
gulf. An expedition sent by the Athenians against 
the revolted Chalcidian towns was defeated with great 
loss. In the preceding year (B.C. 430) the Athenians 
had concluded an alliance with Sitalces, king of the 
Odrysz in Thrace, and Perdiccas, king of Macedon, on 
which occasion Sitalces had promised to aid the Athe- 
nians to subdue their revolted subjects in Chalcidice. 
He now collected an army of 150,000 men, with which 
he first invaded Maton, to revenge the breach of 
certain promises which Perdiccas had made to him 
the year before, and afterward laid waste the territory 
of the Chalcidians and Bottiwans, but he did not at- 
tempt to reduce any of the Greek cities, About the 
middle of this year Pericles died. ‘The invasion of 
Attica was repeated in the next summer (428 B.C.) ; 
and, immediately afterward, all Lesbos except Me- 
thymne revolted from the Athenians, who laid siege to 
Mytilene. ‘The Mytilenwans begged aid from Sparta, 
which was promised, and they were admitted into the 
Spartan alliance. In the same winter a body of Pla- 
tzans, amounting to 220, made their escape from the 


besieged city in the night, and took refuge in-Athens. 


In the summer of 427 the Peloponnesians again 
vaded Attica, while they sent a fleet.of 42 galleys, un- 
der Alcidas, to the relief of Mytilene. ’ Before th : 
fleet arrived Mytilene had surrendered, and Alcidas, 
after a little delay, sailed home. In an assembly 
which was held at Athens to decide on the fate of the 
Mytilenzans, it was resolved, at the instigation of 
Cleon, that all the adult citizens should be put to death, 
and the women and children made slaves; but this 
barbarous decree was repealed the next day. The 
land of the Lesbians (except Methymne) was seized 
and divided among Athenian citizens, to whom the’ 
inhabjiants paid a rent for the occupation of their for- 
mer property. In the same summer the Plateans sur- 
rendered; they. were massacred, and their city was 
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thenes, completely failed; but afterward Demosthe- 
nes and the Acarnanians routed the Ambracians, who 
nearly all perished. In the winter (426-5) the Athe- 
nians purified the island of Delos, as an acknowledg- 
ment to Apollo for the cessation of the plague. At 
the beginning of the summer of 425, the Peloponne- 
sians invaded Attica for the fifth time. At the same 
time, the Athenians, who “had long directed their 
thoughts towards Sicily, sent a fleet to aid the Leon- 
tini in a war with Syracuse. Demosthenes accom- 
panied this fleet, in order to act, as occasion might 
offer, on the coast of Peloponnesus. He fortified Py- 
lus on the coast of Messenia, the northern headland 
of the modern Bay of Navarino. In the course of the 
operations which were undertaken to dislodge him, a 
body of Lacedzmonians, including several noble Spar- 
tans, got blockaded in the island of Sphacteria, at the 
mouth of the bay, and were ultimately taken prisoners 
by Cleon and Demosthenes. Pylus was garrisoned 
by a colony of Messenians, in order to annoy the Spar- 
tans. After this event the Athenians engaged in vig- 
orous offensive operations, of which the most impor- 
tant was the capture of the island of Cythera by Nici- 
as early in B.C. 424. This summer, however, the 
Athenians suffered some reverses in Bcotia, where 
they lost the battle of Delium, and on the coasts of 
Macedonia and Thrace, where Brasidas, among other 
exploits, took Amphipolis. The Athenian expedition 
to Sicily was abandoned, after some operations of no 
great importance, in consequence of a general pacifica- 
tion of the island, which was effected through the in- 
fluence of Hermocrates, a citizen of Syracuse. In the 
year 423, a year’s truce was concluded between Spar- 
ta and Athens, with a view to a lasting peace. Hos- 
tilities were renewed in 422, and Cleon was sent to 
cope with Brasidas, who had continued his opera- 
tions even during the truce. A battle was fought be- 
tween these generals at Amphipolis, in which the de- 
feat of the Athenians was amply compensated by the 
double deliverance which they experienced in the deaths 
both of Cleon and Brasidas. In the following year 
(421) Nicias succeeded in negotiating a peace with 
Sparta for fifty years, the terms of which were, a mu- 
tual restitution of conquests made during the war, and 
the release of the prisoners taken at Sphacteria. This 
treaty was ratified by ‘all the allies of Sparta except 

e Beotians, Corinthians, Eleans, and Megarians. 
It was no 
sooner concluded than it was discovered that Sparta 
had not the power to fulfil her promises, and Athens 
insisted their performance. The jealousy of the 
other states was excited by a treaty of alliance which 
was concluded between Sparta and Athens immediate- 
r the peace ; and intrigues were commenced for 
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head. An attempt was made to draw Sparta into al- 
ance with Argos, but it failed. A similar overture, 
een made to Athens, met with better suc- 
ess, chiefly through an artifice of Alcibiades, who 
was at the head of a large party hostile to the peace, 
and the Athenians concluded a treaty offensive and 
defensive with Argos, Elis, and Mantinea for 100 
years (B.C. 420). In the year 418, the Argive con- 
federacy was broken up by their defeat at the battle of 
Mantinea, and a peace, and soon after an alliance, was 
made between Sparta and Argos. In the year 416 an 
expedition was undertaken by the Athenians against 
Melos, which had hitherto remained neutral. The 
Melians surrendered at discretion; all the males who 
had attained manhood were put to death; the women 
and children were made slaves ; and subsequently 500 
Athenian colonists were sent to occupy the island. 
(Thucyd., 5, 116.) The fifty years’ peace was not 
onsidered at an end, though its terms had been bro- 
cen on both sides, till the year 415, when the Ath 
ans oe disastrous expedition to Sicily. 
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(Vid. Syracuse.) Sicily proved a rock against which 
their. resources and efforts were fruitlessly expended. 
And Sparta, which furnished but a commander and a 
handful-of men for the defence of Syracuse, soon be- 
held her antagonist reduced, by a series of unparalleled 
misfortunes, to a state of the utmost distress and weak- 
ness. ‘The accustomed procrastination of the Spar- 
tans, and the timid policy to which they ever adhered, 
alone preserved Athens in this critical moment, or at 
least retarded her downfall. ‘Time was allowed for 
her citizens to recover from the panic and consterna- 
tion occasioned by the news of the Sicilian disaster ; 
and, instead of viewing the hostile fleets, as they had 
anticipated, ravaging their coasts and blockading the 
Pireus, they were enabled still to dispute the empire 
of the sea, and to preserve the most valuable of their 
dependancies. Alcibiades, whose exile had proved so 
injurious to his country, since it was to his counsels 
alone that the successes of her enemies are to be at- 
tributed, now interposed in her behalf, and by his in- 
trigues prevented the Persian satrap, Tissaphernes, 
from placing at the disposal of the Spartan admiral 
that superiority of force which must at once have termi- 
nated the war by the complete overthrow of the Athe- 
nian republic. (Thucyd., lib.,8.) The temporary rey- 
olution which was effected at Athens by his contri- 
vance also, and which placed the state at variance 
with the fleet and army stationed at Samos, afforded 
him another opportunity of rendering a real service to 
his country by moderating the violence and animosity 
of the latter. .The victory of Cynossema and the sub- 
sequent successes of Alcibiades, now elected to the 
chief command of the forces of his country, once more 
restored Athens to the command of the sea, and, had 
she reposed that confidence in the talents of her gen- 
eral which they deserved and her necessities required, 
the efforts of Sparta and the gold of Persia might have 
proved unavailing. But the second exile of Alcibia- 
des, and, still more, the iniquitous sentence which con- 
demned to death the generals who fought and con- 
quered at Arginuse, sealed the ruin of Athens; and 
the battle of Argos Potamos at length terminated 2 
contest which had been carried on, with scarcely any 
intermission, during a period of twenty-seven years, 
with a spirit and animosity unparalleled in the annals 
of warfare. Lysander now sailed to Athens, receiving 
as he went the submission of the allies, and blockaded 
the city, which surrendered after a few months (B.C. 
404) on terms dictated by Sparta, with a view of ma- 
king Athens a useful ally by giving the ascendancy in 
the state to the oligarchical party. The history of the 
Peloponnesian war was written by Thucydides, upon 
whose accuracy and impartiality, as far as his narrative 
goes, we may place the fullest dependance. His his- 
tory ends abruptly in the year 411-B.C. For the rest — 
of the war we have to follow Xenophon and Dio- 
dorus. The value of Xenophon’s history is impaired 
by his prejudices, and that of Diodorus by his careless- 
ness. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 389, segg.— 
Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 2, p. 299, seq.) 
Petoponneésus (Iledomdvynooc), that is, according 
to the: commonly-received explanation, “ the island of 
Pelops” (IléAomo¢ vijcoc), a celebrated peninsula, com- 
prehending the most southern part of Greece, and 
which would be an island were it not for the Isthmus 
of Corinth. Its name is said to have been derived 
from Pelops, who is reported by the later Greek my- 
thologists to have been of Phrygian origin. Thucyd- 
ides, however (1, 9), simply observes that he came 
from Asia, and brought great wealth with him. ‘He 
married Hippodamia, the daughter of Ginomaus, king 
of Pisa in Elis, and succeeded to his kingdom. Pe- 
lops is said also to have subsequently extended his do- 
tie bordering upon Ehis, 
rdi the common 
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memnon and Menelatis were descended from him. — 
Such is the mythic legend relative to the origin of the 
name Peloponnesus. The word, however, does not 
occur in Homer. The original name of the peninsula 
appears to have been Apia (Hom., JI., 1, 270.—ZId. 26., 
3, 49), and it was so called, according to Auschylus 
(Suppl., 255), from Apis, a son of Apollo, or, accord- 
ing to Pausanias (2, 5, 5), from Apis, a son of Telchin, 
and descendant of A%gialeus. When Argos had the 
supremacy, the peninsula, according to Strabo (371), 
was ‘sometimes called Argos; and, indeed, Homer 
seems to use the term Argos, in some cases, as inclu- 
ding the whole peninsula. ° (Thucyd.,1, 9.) The ori- 
gin, therefore, of the name Peloponnesus still remains 
open to investigation. It is possible that Pelops, in- 
stead of having actually existed, may be merely a sym- 
bol representing an old race by the name of Pelopes, 
according to the analogy which we find in the national 
appellations of the Dryopes, Meropes, Dolopes, and 
others. The Peloponnesus, then, will have derived 
its name from this old race, and the very term Pelopes 
{Pel-opes) itself will receive something like confirma- 
tion from the ingenious remarks of Buttmann relative 
to the early population along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. (Vzd. Apia, and Opici.) After the line of 
the mythic Pelops had become celebrated in epic poe- 
try as the lords of all Argos and of many islands, the 
name of Peloponnesus would appear to have come into 
general use, and, by a common error, to have been 
transferred from the race or nation of the Pelopes to 
their fabulous leader. (Vid. Pelops.)—Peloponnesus, 
though inferior in extent to the northern portion of 
Greece, may be looked upon, says Strabo, as the acrop- 
olis of Hellas, both from its position, and the power 
and celebrity of the different people by which it was 
inhabited. In shape it resembled the leaf of a plane- 
tree, being indented by numerous bays on all sides. 
(Strab., 335.—Plin., 4, 5.—Dionys. Per., 403.) It 
is from this circumstance that the modern name of Mo- 
rea is doubtlessly derived, that word signifying a mul- 
berry leaf.—Strabo estimates the breadth of the penin- 
sula at 1400 stadia from Cape Chelonatas, now Cape 
Tornese, its westernmost point, to the isthmus, being 
nearly equal to its length from Cape Malea, now Cape 
- St. Angelo, to Kgium, now Vostizza, in Achaia. Po- 
lybius reckons its periphery, setting aside the sinuosities 
of the coast, at 4000 stadia, and Artemidorus at 4400; 
but, if these are included, the number of stadia must 
be increased to 5600. Pliny says that ‘‘ Isidorus com- 
puted its circumference at 563 miles, and as much 
again if all the gulfs were taken into the account. The 
narrow stem from which it expands is called the isth- 
mus. At this point the “Egean and Jonian seas, break- 
ing in from opposite quarters north and east, eat away 
all its width, till a narrow neck of five miles in breadth 
is all that connects Peloponnesus with Greece. On 
one side is the Corinthian, on the other the Saronic 
Gulf. Lechezum and Cenchrez are situated on oppo- 
site extremities of the isthmus, a long and hazardous 
circumnavigation for ships, the size of which prevents 
their being carried over land in wagons. For this rea- 
son various attempts have been made to cut a naviga- 
ble canal across the isthmus by King ‘Demetrius, Ju- 
lius Cesar, Caligula, and Nero, but in every instance 
without success.” (Plin., 4, 5.)—On the north the 
Peloponnesus is bounded by the Ionian Sea, on the 
west by that of Sicily, to the south and southeast by 
that of Libya and Crete, and to the northeast by the 
Myrtoan and ASgean. These several seas form in 
succession five extensive gulfs along its shores: the 
Corinthiacus Sinus, now Gulf of Corinth or Lepanto, 
_ which separated the northern coast from ZStolia, Lo- 
_cris, and Phocis ; the Sinus Messeniacus, now Gulf 
of Coron, on the coast of Messenia; the Sinus Lacon- 
icus, now Gulf of Colokythia, on that of Laconi 1% 
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_ the Sinus Argolicus, now Gulf of Napoli ; and, lastly, | overtook the unhappy lover, he ran Bie a 
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the Sinus Saronicus, a name derived from Saron, which 
in ancient Greek signified an oak leaf (Plin., 4, 5), 
now called Gulf of Engia, (Strab., l. c..—The prin- 
cipal mountains of Peloponnesus are, those of Cyllene 
(Zyria) and Erymanthus (Olonos) in Arcadia, and 
Taygetus (St. Elias) in Laconia. Its rivers are, the 
Alpheus, now Rouphia, passing through Arcadia and 
Elis, and discharging itself into the Sicilian Sea; the 
Eurotas, or Basilipotamo, watering Laconia, and fall- 
ing into the Sinus Laconicus; the Pamisus, or Pir- 
natza, a river of Messenia, falling into the Sinus Mes- 
seniacus. The Peloponnesus contains but one small 
lake, which is that of Stymphalus, or Zaracca, in Ar- 
cadia.—According to the best modern maps, the area 
of the whole peninsula may be estimated at 7800 square 
miles ; and in the more flourishing period of Grecian 
history, an approximate computation of the population 
of its different states furnishes upward of a million as 
the aggregate number of its inhabitants.—The divisions 
of the Peloponnesus-were Achaia, Elis, Messenia, La- 
conia, Argolis. and Arcadia. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 3, p. 1, seqq.) 

Pzvops, son of Tantalus king of Phrygia, and cel- 
ebrated in both the mythic and historical legends of 
Greece, At an entertainment given to the gods by 
Tantalus, the latter, in order to try their divinity, is 
said to have killed and dressed his son Pelops, and to 
have set him for food before them. The assembled 
deities, however, immediately perceived the horrid na- 
ture of the banquet, and all abstained from it with the 
exception of Ceres, who, engrossed with the loss of 
her daughter Proserpina, in a moment of abstraction 
ate one of the shoulders of the boy. At the desire of 
Jupiter, Mercury put all the parts back into the cal- 
‘dron, and then drew forth the young Pelops alive again, 
and perfect in all his parts except the shoulder, which 
was replaced by an ivory one, that was said to possess 
the power of removing every disorder and healing ev- 
ery complaint by its touch. Hence, says’the scholiast 
to Pindar, the descendants of Pelops had all such a 
shoulder as this (rovodtov elyov tov auov.— Schol. 
ad Pind., Ol., 1, 38). . The ivory shoulder of Pelops 
became also a subject for the painter, as appears from 
Philostratus (Imag., 1, 30, p. 807), where Pelops is 
said dotpapat TO Guw, ‘to flash forth rays of light 
from his shoulder.” ‘The shoulder of the son of Tan- 
talus also plays a conspicuous part in the legend of 
Troy. The soothsayers, it seems, had declared that 
the city of Priam would never be taken until the ~ 
Greeks should have brought to their camp the arrows 
of Hercules and one of the bones of Pelops. —Ac- 


cordingly, the shoulder-blade (@womAdrn) of the son of 
Tantalus was brought from Pisa to Troy. (Pausan., 
5, 13, 3.—Bickh, ad Pind., l. c.) Another legend 
states, that the Palladium in Troy was made of t 
bones of Pelops. (Ved. Palladium.)—But tater 
to the regular narrative: Neptune, attracted by the 
beauty of Pelops, carried him off in his golden car to 
Olympus, where he remained until his father Tantalus 
had drawn on himself the indignation of the go 
when they sent Pelops once more down to the “ swift- 
fated race of men.” (Pind., Ol., 1, 60, seqq.)— When 
Pelops had attained to manhood, he resolved to seek 
in marriage Hippodamia, the daughter of CEnomaiis, 
king of Pisa, An oracle having told this prince that 
he would lose his life through his son-in-law, or, as 
others say, being unwilling, on account of her surpass- 
ing beauty, to part with her, he proclaimed that he 
would give his daughter only to the one who should 
conquer him in the chariot-race. The race was from : 
the banks of the Cladius in Elis to the altar of Ne D- 
tune at the Isthmus of Corinth, and it was run in the 
following manner : Csnomaiis, placing his daughter 
with the suiter, gave him the start; he 


in the chariot Atiet F 
h peel followed with a spear in his hand, and, if he 
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Thirteen had already lost their lives when Pelops 
came. In the dead of the night, says Pindar, Pelops 
went down to the margin of the sea, and invoked the 
god who rules it. On a sudden Neptune stood at his 
feet, and Pelops conjured him, by the memory of his 
former affection, to grant him the means of obtaining 
the lavely daughter of Ginomatis. Neptune heard his 
prayer, and bestowed upon him a golden chariot, and 
horses of winged speed. Pelops then went to Pisa 
to contend for the prize. He bribed Myrtilus, son of 
Mercury, the charioteer of Ginomaiis, to leave out the 
linchpins of the wheels of his chariot, or, as others 
say, to put in waxen ones instead of iron. In the 
race, therefore, the chariot of G2nomatis broke down, 
and he fell out and was killed, and thus Hippodamia 
became the bride of Pelops. (Schol. ad Pind., Ol., 
1, 114.—Hygin., fab., 84.—Pind., Ol., 1, 114, segq. 
—Apoll. Rhod., 1, '752.— Schol., ad loc.—Tzetz. ad 
Lycophr., 156.) Pelops is said to have promised 
Myrtilus, for his aid, one half of his kingdom, or, as 
other accounts have it, to have made a most dishon- 
ourable agreement of another nature with him. Un- 
willing, however, to keep his promise, he took an op- 
portunity, as they were driving along a cliff, to throw 
Myrtilus into the sea, where he was drowned. To 
the vengeance of Mercury for the death of his son 
were ascribed all the future woes of the line of Pelops. 
(Soph., Electr., 504, seqq.) Hippodamia bore to Pe- 
lops five sons, Atreus, Thyestes, Copreus, Alcathoiis, 
and Pittheus, and two daughters, Nicippe and Liysid- 
ice, who married Sthenelus and Mestor, sons of Per- 
seus.—The question as to the personality of Pelops 
has been considered in a previous article (vid. Pelo- 
ponnesus), and the opinion has there been advanced 
which makes him to have been merely the symbol of 
an ancient race called Pelopes. To those, however, 
who are inclined to regard Pelops as an actual per- 
sonage, the following remarks of Mr. Thirlwall may 
not prove uninteresting: ‘According to a tradition, 
which appears to be sanctioned by the authority of 
Thucydides, Pelops passed over from Asia to Greece 
with treasures, which, in a poor country, afforded him 
the means of founding a new dynasty. His descend- 
ants sat for three generations on the throne of Argos: 
_ their power was generally acknowledged throughout 
Greece ; and, in the historian’s opinion, united the 
Grecian states in the expedition against Troy. The 
renown of their ancestor was transmitted to posterity 
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- him Peloponnesus, or the isle of Pelops. Most au- 
thors, however, fix his native seat in the Lydian town 
of Sipylus, where his father Tantalus was fabled to 
have reigned in more than mortal prosperity, till he 
_? abused the favour of the gods, and provoked them to 
P y him. The poetical legends varied as to the 
; ellous causes through which the abode of Pelops 
was transferred from Sipylus to Pisa, where he won 
the daughter and the crown of the bloodthirsty tyrant 
_ CEnomaiis as the prize of his victory in the chariot- 
race. The authors who, like Thueydides, saw no- 
thing in the story buta political transaction, related that 
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Pelops had been driven from his native land by an in- 
__-vasion of ilus, king of Troy (Pausan., 2, 22, 3); and 

_ henee it has very naturally been inferred, that, in 
leading the Gree Ss against Trey, Agamemnon was 
merely avenging the eee his ancestor. 
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(Kruse, 
Hellas, vol. 1, p. 48 On the other hand, it has 
been observed that, far from giving any countenance 
_. to this hypothesis, Homer, though he records the gen- 
ealogy by which the sceptre of Pelops was transmitted 
to Agamemnon, nowhere alludes to the Asiatic ori- 
gin of the house. As little does he seem to have 
heard of the adventures of the Lydian stranger at Pi- 
ga. The zeal vitae ch the leans maintained this 
part of the story, manifestly with a view to exalt the 
=) bess bak the lustre of the Olympic games, over 
a} ~~ 998 


the name of the southern peninsula, called after. 
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which they presided, raises a natural suspicion that 
the hero’s connexion with the East may have been a 
mere fiction, occasioned by a like interest, and prop- 
agated by like arts. This distrust is confirmed by the 
religious form which the legend was finally made to 
assume when it was combined with an Asiatic super- 
stition, which found its way into Greece after the 
time of Homer. The seeming sanction of Thucydi- 
des loses almost all its weight, when we observe that 
he doesnot deliver his own judgment on the question, 
but merely adopts the opinion of the Peloponnesian 
antiquaries, which he found best adapted to his pur- 
pose of illustrating the progress of society in Greece.” 
(Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 1, p. 70.) Mr. Kenrick sees 
in Pelops the dark-faced one (meAd¢ and dy), and 
thinks that the reference is to a system of religion, 
characterized by dark and mysterious rites, which 
spread from Phrygia into Greece. (Philol. Museum, 
No. 5, p. 353.) For another explanation of the le- 
gend of. Pelops; consult remarks under the article 
Tantalus. 

Peworus (v. is-idis, v. 1as-iados), now Cape Faro, 
one of the three great promontories of Sicily. It lies 
near the coast of Italy, and is said to have received 
itsname from Pelorus, the pilot of the ship which car- 
ried Hannibal away from Italy. ‘This celebrated gen- 
eral, as it is reported, was carried by the tide into the 
straits between Italy and Sicily ; and, as he was igno- 
rant of the coast, and perceived no passage through . 
(for, in consequence of the route which the vessel was 
pursuing, the promontories on. either side seemed to 
join), he suspected the pilot of an intention to deliver 
him into the hands of the Romans, and killed him on 
the spot. He was soon, however, convinced of his 
error, and, to atone for his rashness.and pay honour to 
his pilot’s memory, he gave him a magnificent funeral, 
and called the promontory on the Sicilian shore after 
his name, having erected on it a tomb with a-statue 
of Pelorus. (Val. Maz., 9, 8.—Mela, 2, '7.—Strab., 
5.—Virg., Ain., 3, 411, 687.—-Ovid, Met., 5, 350 ; 
13, 727; 15, 706.)—This whole story is fabulons ; 
nor is that other one in any respect more worthy of 
belief, which makes the promontory in question to 
have derived its name from a colossal (meA@pioc) stat- 
ue of Orion placed upon it, and who was fabled to 
have broken through and formed the straits and prom- 
ontory. (Diod. Sic., 4, 85.— Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
9, pt. 2, p. 264.) The name is, in fact, much older 
than the days of Hannibal. Polybius, a contemporary 
of the Carthaginian commander, gives the appellation 
of Pelorius to this cape without the least allusion to 
the story of the pilot: Thucydides, long before the 
time of Hannibal, speaks of Peloris as being included 
in the territory of Messana (4, 25): and, indeed, it 
may be safely asserted that Hannibal never was in 
these straits——The promontory of Pelorus is sandy, 
but Silius Italicus errs when he speaks of its being a 
lofty one (14, 79). It is a low point of land, and the 
sand-flats around ‘contain some salt-meadows. Soli- 
nus describes them with an intermixture of fable (c. 
11). The passage directly across to Italy is the short- 
est ; but as there is no harbour here, and the current 
runs to the south, the route from the Italian shore is 
a southwestern one to Messana. The Italian prom- 
ontory facing Pelorus is that of Cenys. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 265.) 

PeLT#, a city of Phrygia, southeast of Cotyeum, 
mentioned by: Xenophon in his narrative of the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand (1, 2). He describes it as well 
inhabited. ‘Pliny (5, 27) speaks of Peltw as belong- 
ing to the Conventus Juridicus of Apamea. In the no- 
tices of the ecclesiastical writers it appears as the seat 
of a bishopric. Xenophon makes the distance be- 
tween it and Celene ten parasangs. We must look © 
for the site of this place to the north of the Meander, 
and probably in the valley and plain formed by the 
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western branch of that river, now called Ashli-tchai, 
but formerly Glaucus. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, 
p. 24.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 104.—Com- 
pare Rennell’s Geography of Western Asia, vol. 2, p. 
141, seqg., om notis.) 

Prxusivum, an important city of Egypt, at the en- 
trance of the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, and about 
20 stadia from the sea. It was surrounded by marsh- 
es, and was with truth regarded as the key of Egypt 
in this quarter. An Arabian horde might indeed trav- 
erse the desert on this side without approaching Pe- 
lusium; but an invading army would be utterly una- 
ble to pass through this sandy waste, where water 
completely failed. The route of the latter would have 
to be more to the north, and here they would encoun- 
ter Pelusium, surrounded with lakes and marshes, and 
which extended from the walls of the city down to 
the very coast. Hence it was that the Persian force 
sent against King Nectanebis did not venture to at- 
tack the city, but sailed into the Mendesian mouth 
with their vessels, (Diod. Sic., 15, 42.) Subse- 
quently, however, the Persians diverted the course of 
that arm of the Nile on which the city stood, and suc- 
ceeded in throwing down the walls and taking the 
place. Pelusium, after this, was again more than 
once taken, and gradually sank in importance. Ptol- 
emy does not even name it as the capital of a Nome. 
In the reign of Augustus, however, it became the 
chief city of the newly-erected province of Augustam- 
nica. ‘The name of this city is evidently of Grecian 
origin, and is derived from the term 7Aéc, mud, in 
allusion to its peculiar situation. It would seem to 
have received this name at a very early period, since 
Herodotus gives it as the usual one, without alluding 
to any older term. Most probably the appellation was 
first given under the latter Pharaohs, and a short time 
previous to the Persian sway, since about this time 
the Greeks were first allowed to have any regular 
commercial intercourse with the ports of Egypt. To 
give a more reputable explanation of the Grecian 
name than that immediately suggested by its root, the 
mythologists fabled that Peleus, the father of Achilles, 
came to this quarter, for the purpose of purifying him- 
self; trom the murder of his brother Phocus, in the lake 
that afterward washed the walls of Pelusium, being 
ordered so’ to do by the gods;| and that he became 
the founder of the city. (Amm. Marcell., 22, 16.)— 
As soon as the easternmost or Pelusiac mouth of the 
Nile was diverted from its usual course, Pelusium, as 
has already been remarked, began to sink in impor- 
tance, and soon lost all its consequence as a frontier 
town, and even as a place of trade. It fell back 

‘eventually to its primitive’ mire and earth, the mate- 
rials of which it was built having been merely burned 
bricks; and hence, among the ruins of Pelusium at 
the present day, there are no remains of stone edifices, 
no large temples ; the ground is merely covered with 
heaps of earth and rubbish. Near the ruins stands a 
dilapidated castle or fortress named Tineh, the Arabic 
term for “ mire.” , 

PrNATEs, a name given to a certain class of house- 
hold deities among the Romans, who were worshipped 
in the innermost part of their dwellings. For the 

oints of distinction between them and the Lares, con- 
sult the latter article. — 

Penetors, a princess of Greece, daughter of Ica- 
rius, brother of Tyndarus king of Sparta, and of Po- 
lycaste or Periboea. She became the wife of Ulysses, 
monarch of Ithaca, and her marriage was celebrated 
about the same time with that of Menelaus and Helen. 
Penelope became by Ulysses the mother of Telema- 
chus, and was obliged soon after to part with her hus- 
band, whom the Greeks compelled to go to the Tro- 
jan war. (Vid. Ulysses.) Twenty years passed away, 
and Ulysses returned not to his home. Meanwhile, 


his palace at Ithaca was crowded with numerous and 
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importunate suiters, aspiring to the hand of the queen. 
Her relatious also urged her to abandon all thoughts 
of the probability of her husband’s return, and not to 
disregard, as she had, the solicitations of the rival as- 
pirants to her favour. Penelope, however, exerted 
every resource which her ingenuity could suggest to 
protract the period of her decision: among others, 
she declared that she would make choice of one of 
them as soon as she should have completed a web 
that she was weaving (intended as a funeral ornament 
for the aged Laertes); but she baffled their expecta- 
tions by undoing at night what she had accomplished 
during the day. ‘This artifice has given rise to the 
proverb of ‘‘ Penelope’s web,” or ‘to unweave the 
web of Penelope” (Penelopes telam retexere), applied 
to whatever labour appears to be endless. (Erasm., 
Adag. Chil., 1, cent. 4, col. 145.) For three years 
this artifice succeeded; but, on the beginning of a 
fourth, a disclosure was made by one of her female 
attendants ; and the faithful and unhappy Penelope, 
constrained at length by the renewed importunities of 
her persecutors, agreed, at their instigation, to bestow 
her hand on him who should shoot an arrow from the 
bow of Ulysses through a given number of axe-eyes 
placed in succession. An individual disguised as a 
beggar was the successful archer. This was no other 
than Ulysses, who had just returned to Ithaca. The 
hero. then directed his shafts at the suiters, and slew 
them all. (Vid. Ulysses.)—The character of Penel- 
ope has been variously represented ; but it is the 
more popular opinion that she is to be considered as 
a model of conjugal and domestic virtue. (Avpollod., 
3, 10, 11.— Heyne, ad loc.— Hom., Od. — Hygin., 
fab., 127.—Ovid, Her. Ep., 1.) 

Penéus, I. a river of Thessaly, rising in the chain 
of Pindus, and falling into the Sinus Thermaicus after 
traversing the whole breadth of the country. Towards 
its mouth it flows through the celebrated Vale of Tempe. 
(Vid. Tempe.) It seems to have been the general 
opinion of antiquity, founded on very early traditions, 
that the great basin of Thessaly was at some remote 
period covered by the waters of the Peneus and its 
tributary rivers, until some convulsion of nature had 
rent asunder the gorge of Tempe, and thus afforded a 
passage to the pent-up streams. This opinion, which 
was first reported by Herodotus in his account of the 
march of Xerxes (7, 129), is repeated by Strabo, who 
observes in confirmation of it, that the Peneus in his - 
day was still liable to frequent inundations, and al Os.” 
that the land im Thessaly is higher towards the sea 
than towards the more central parts. (Strab., 430:) 
The Peneus is called Salambria by Tzetzes (Chil., 9, 
707), and Salabria and Salampria by some of the By- 
zantine historians, which name appears to be derived 
from oaAdu6n, ‘an outlet,” and was applicable to it = 
more-particularly at the Vale of Tempe, whe s 
forced a passage through the rocks of Ossa and Olym 
pus. (Dodwell; Tour, vol. 2, p. 102.) The Peneus 
is said to be never dry, though in summer it Is shal- . 
low : after heavy rains, and the sudden melting of the j 


snow on Pindus, it sometimes overflows its banks, 


when the impetuous torrent of its waters sweeps away 
houses and iyalidates the neighbouring plain. A3lian, 
in his description of Tempe (V. H,, 3, 1), Gi 
Peneus flow through the vale as smoothly as « il; 
Dodwell remarks, that, in its Nn ee the tov 
of Larissa, it has at the preset day asurfaceassmooth 
as oil. The intelligent traveller just mentioned obs 
serves in relation to this river, “Many authors have 
extolled the diaphanous purity of the Peneus, although = 
it must in all periods have exhibited a muddy appear- 
ance, at least during its progress through the Thes- 


salian plain ; for who can expect a current of lucid 
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ystal in an argillaceous soil? Strabo, Pliny, and = 
es have misunderstood the menting of Homereig ‘ 

2, 756) when he speaks of the confluence ne aay : 
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Peneus and the beautiful Titaresius, which he says do 
not mix their streams, the latter flowing like oil on the 
silver waters of the former. Strabo, in complete con- 
tradiction to the meaning of Homer, asserts that the 
Peneus is clear, and the ‘Titaresius muddy. Pliny has 
committed the same error. ‘The mud of the Peneus is 


of a light colour, for which reason Homer gives it the | 


epithet of silvery. ‘The Titaresius, and other smaller 
streams, which are rolled from Olympus and Ossa, are 


so extremely clear, that their waters are distinguished’ 


from those of the Penéeus to a considerable distance 
from the point of their confluence. Barthelemy has 
followed Strabo and Pliny, and has given an interpre- 
tation to the descriptive lines of Homer which the ori- 
ginal was never intended to convey. The same effect 
is seen when muddy rivers of considerable volume 
mingle with the sea or any other clear water.” (Tour, 
vol. 2, p. 110.)—II. A river of Elis, now the Igliaco, 
falling into the sea a short distance below the promon- 
tory of Chelonatas. Modern travellers describe it as 
a broad and rapid stream. (tin. of the Morea, p. 32.) 
The city of Elis was situate in the upper part of its 
course. (Strab., 337.— Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 
8, p. 86.) 

Pennin@ Avprs, a part of the chain of the Alps, 
extending from the Great St. Bernard to the source 
of the Rhone and Rhine. The name is derived from 
the Celtic Penn, a summit. (Vid. Alpes.) 

Penrapouis, I. a town of India, placed by Mannert 
in the northeastern angle of the Sinus Gangeticus, or 
Bay of Bengal.—ll. A name given to Cyrenaica in 
Africa, from its five cities. (Vid. Cyrenaica.)—III. 
A part of Palestine, containing the five cities of Ga- 
za, Gath, Ascalon, Azotus, and Ekron.—IV. A name 
applied to Doris in Asia Minor, ‘after Halicarnassus 
had been excluded from the Doric confederacy. (Vid. 

Doris.) 

PeNnTELIcus, a mountain of Attica, containing quar- 
ties of beautiful marble. According to Dodwell (Tour, 
vol. 1, p. 498), it is separated from the northern foot 
of Hymettus, which in the narrowest part is about 
three miles broad. It shoots up into a pointed sum- 
mit; but the outline is beautifully varied, and the great- 
er part is either mantled with woods or variegated with 
shrubs. Several villages and some monasteries and 
churches are seen hear its base.—According to Sir 
W. Gell, the great quarry is forty-one minutes dis- 
tant from the monastery of Penteli, and affords a most 
extensiye prospect from Citheron to Sunium. (Itin., 
p. 64.) ‘Mount Pentelicus,” observes Hobhouse, ‘at 
this day called Pendele, and sometimes Mendele, must 
be, I should think, one third higher than Hymettus, 
and its height is the more apparent, as it rises with 
a peaked summit into the clouds. The range of Pen- 
telicus runs from about northwest to southeast, at no 
great distance from the eastern shore of Attica over- 
hanging the plain of Marathon, and mixing impercept- 
ibly, at its northern extremity, with the hills of Bri- 
Jessus, now called, as well as part of Mount Parnes, 
Ozea.” (Hobhouse, Journey, vol. 1, p. 235, segq.)— 
Interesting accounts of visits to the quarries are given 
by Dodwell and Hobhouse. 


PentuesiLea, a celebrated queen of the Amazons, 


daughter of Mars, who came to the aid of Priam in the 
last year of the Trojan war, and was slain by Achilles 
after having displayed great acts of valour. Accord- 
ing to Tzetzes, Achilles, after he had slain Penthesilea, 
admiring the prowess which she had exhibited, and 


struck by the beauty of the corpse, wished the Greeks: 


to erect a tomb to her. Thersites, thereupon, both 


ridiculed the grief which the hero testified at her fall, | 


and indulged in other remarks so grossly offensive that 
Achilles ae him on the spot. Diomede, the relative 
of Thersites, in revenge for his loss, dragged the dead 
body of the Amazon out of the camp, and threw it into 


the rev (Fzetz. 
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Cret., 4, 3.—Heyne ad Virg., Ain., 1, 490.) Dares 
Phrygius, however, makes Penthesilea to have been 
slain by Neoptolemus. (Dar. Phryg., 36.) 

Penrueus, son of Echion and Agave, and king of 
Thebes in Beotia. During his reign, Bacchus came 
from the East, and sought to introduce his orgies into 
his native city. ‘The women ail gave enthusiastically 
in to the new religion, and Mount Citheron resounded 
with the frantic yells of the Bacchantes. Pentheus 
sought to check their fury ; but, deceived by the god, 
he went secretly and ascended a tree on Citheron, to 
be an ocular witness of their revels. While there he 
was descried by his mother and aunts, to whom Bac- 
chus made him appear to be a wild beast, and he was 
torn to pieces by them. (Hurip., Bacche.—Apollod., 
3, 5, 2.—Ovid, Met., 3, 511, seqq.) 

PeparitHos, a small island in the Augean Sea, off 
the coast of Thessaly, and in a northeastern direction 
from Eubea. Pliny (4, 12) observes that it was for- 
merly called Evenus, and assigns to it a circuit of nine 
miles. It was colonized by some Cretans, under the 
command of Staphylus. (Scymn., Ch., 579.) The 
island produced good wine (Athen., 1, 51) and oil. 
(Ovid, Met.,’7, 470.) The town of Peparethos suffer- 
ed damage from an earthquake during the Peloponne- 
sian war. (Thucyd., 3,89.) It was defended by Phil- 
ip against the Romans (Liv., 28, 5), but was after- 
ward destroyed. (Strab., 9, p. 436.)— Diocles, who 
wrote an early history of the origin of Rome, was a na- 
tive of thisisland. (Plut., Vit. Rom.—Athen., 2, 44.) 
The modern name is Pipert. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 453:) 

Prerza, I. a name given by the Greeks to that part 
of Juda which lay east of Jordan, from its egress out 
of the Lake of Gennesareth to its entrance into the 
Dead Sea, and still lower down as far.as the river Ar- 
non. The term is derived from zépdv, beyond. (Plin., 
5, 14.)—II. A part of Caria, deriving its name from 
its lying over against Rhodes (éoav, beyond, over 
against). It began at the promontory Cynossema, 
and is mentioned by Scylax (p. 38) under the name of 
7 ‘Podiwv yopa. Philip, king of Macedon, having seiz- 
ed upon it, was called upon by the Romans to restore 
it to Rhodes. (Polyb., 17, 2, seg. —Liv., 32, 33.) 
The Rhodians, however, were obliged to recover this 
territory by force of arms. (Liv., 33, 18.) 

Percors, an ancient town of Mysia, south of Lamp- 
sacus, and not far from the shores of the Hellespont. 
It appears to have béen situate on the banks of the 
small river Practius. (J/., 2,835.) Charon of Lamp- 
sacus, cited by Strabo (583), reckoned 300 stadia from 
Parium to the Practius, which he looked upon as the 
northern boundary of the Troad. This distance serves 
to identify the stream with the river of Bergaz or Ber- 
gan, a small Turkish’ town situated on its left bank, 
and which probably represents Percote. This place 
continued to exist long after the Trojan war, since it 
is spoken of by Herodotus: (5, 117), Scylax (Peripl., p. 
35), Arrian (xp. Al., 1, 13), Pliny (5, 32), and others. 
It is named by some writers among the towns given 
to Themistocles by the King of Persia. (Athencus, 
1, p. 29.—Plut., Vit. Themist., c.. 30.— Cramer’s 
Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 69, seq.) 

Peroiccas, I. the youngest of the three brothers who 
came from Argos and settled in Upper Macedonia, and 
who are said to have been descended from Temenus. 
(Vid. Macedonia.) The principality of which they be- 
came possessed devolved on Perdiceas, whovis there- 
fore considered by both Herodotus (8, 137) and Thu- 
cydides (2, 99) as the founder of the Macedonian dy- 
nasty. Eusebius, however, names three kings before 
Perdiccas I., thus making him the fourth Macedonian 
monarch. These are, Caranus, who reigned 28 years ; 
Ceenus, who reigned 12 years; and ‘Thurimas, who 
continued on the throne for 38. Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides, however, omit all notice of these three mon- 
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archs, and begin with the dynasty of the Temenide 
(Compare Clinton, Fast. Hell,, vol. 1, p. 221.) Little 
is known of the reign of Perdiccas. On his deathbed 
he is said to have given directions to his son and suc- 
cessor Argeus, where he wished his remains to be in- 
terred; and to have told him also, that, as long as the 


remains of the Macedonian kings should be deposited 


in the same place, so long the crown.would remain in 
his family. (Justin, ‘7, 2.—Vid. Edessa II.)—II. The 
second of the name, was son of Alexander J. of Ma- 
cedon, and succeeded his father about 463 B.C. He 
was a fickle and dishonourable prince, who took an ac- 
tive part in the Peloponnesian war, and alternately as- 
sisted Athens and Sparta, as his interests or policy 
dictated. (Thucyd., 1, 57, seqgq.—AId., 4, 79.—Id., 
2, 99, &c.) There is great uncertainty about the be- 
ginning and the length of this monarch’s reign. Dod- 
well makes it commence within B.C. 454; but Alex- 
ander I. lived at least to B.C. 463, when Cimon re- 
covered Thasos. , (Plut.,; Vit. Cim., 14.) Mr. Clin- 
ton makes the last year of Perdiccas to have been the 
third of the 91st Olympiad, or B.C. 414. (Fast. Hell-, 
vol. 1, p. 223.)—III. The third of the name, who suc- 
ceeded Alexander II., after having cut off Ptolemy 
Alorites, who was acting as regent, but who had 
abused his trust. Perdiccas, after a reign of five 
years, fell in battle against the IIlyrians, B.C. 359. 
(Diod. Sic., 16, 2.— Clinton, Fast. Hell., vol. 1, p. 
227.)—IV. Son of Orontes, was one of the generals of 
Alexander the Great, to whom that conqueror, on his 
deathbed, deliyered his royal signet, thus apparently, 
intending to designate him as protector or regent of his 
vast empire. Alexander’s wife’ Roxana was then far 
advanced in pregnancy, and his other wife, Statira, the 
daughter of Darius, was supposed to be in the same 
situation. In the mean time, the Macedonian generals 
agreed to recognise as king, Aridzus, a natural son of 
Philip, a youth of weak intellects, with the understand- 
ing that, if the child of Roxana should prove a son, he 
should be associated in the throne with Arideus, Per- 
diccas contented himself with the command of the 
household troops which guarded the person of King 
Aridgus; but in that capacity he was in reality the 
guardtan of the weak king and the minister of the whole 
- empire. He distributed among the chief generals the 
government of the various provinces, or, rather, king- 
doms, subject to Alexander’s sway. Roxana being 
soon after delivered of a son, who was called Alexan- 
der, became jealous of Statira, from fear that the child 
she was pregnant with might prove a rival to her own 
son; and, in order to remove her apprehensions, Per- 
diccas did not scruple to put Statira to death. He en- 
deavoured to strengthen himself by an alliance with 
Antipater, whose daughter he asked in marriage, while, 
at the same time, he was aspiring to the hand of Cle- 
opatra, Alexander’s sister. Olympias, Alexander’s 
mother, who hated Antipater, favoured this last alli- 
ance. Antipater, having discovered this intrigue, re- 
fused to give his daughter to Perdiccas, who, in the 
end, obtained neither. 
become satraps of extensive countries, considered 
_ themselves independent, and refused to submit to Per- 
diccas and his puppet-king. Perdiccas, above all, fear- 
ing Antigonus as the one most likely to thwart his 
views, sought to destroy him; but Antigonus escaped 
to Antipater in Macedonia, and represented to him the 
necessity of uniting against the ambitious views of Per- 
diccas. Antipater, having. just brought to a success- 
ful termination a war against the Athenians, prepared 
to march into Asia, and Ptolemy joined the confeder- 
acy against Perdiccas. The latter, who was then in 
Cappadocia, with Arideus and Alexander the infant 
son of Roxana, held a council, in which Antipater, An- 
tigonus, and Ptolemy being declared rebels against the 


royal authority, the plan of the campaign against them | gu 


ithful to 


_ Was prone Eumenes, who-remained f 
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Perdiccas, was appointed to make head against An- 
tipater and Antigonus, while Perdiceas, having with 
him the two kings, marched to .attack Ptolemy in 
Egypt. . He was, however, unsuccessful, owing to his 
ill-concerted measures ; he lost a number of men in 


| crossing a branclvof the Nile, and the rest became dis- 


contented, and, in the end, Perdiccas was murdered in 
his tent, B.C. 321, after holding his power for two 
Jape from the death of Alexander. (Lncycl. Useful 

owl., vol. 17, p. 435.) 

Perpix, nephew of Dedalus. He is said to have 
shown a great genius for mechanics ; having, from the 
contemplation of a serpent’s teeth, or, according to 
some, of the back bone of a fish, invented the saw. 
He also discovered the compasses. Dedalus, jealous 


of his skill, and-apprehensive of the rivalry of the young » 


man, cast him down from the Acropolis at Athens and 
killed him. | The ‘poets fabled that he was changed 
after death into the bird called Perdzx or “ partridge.” 
(Hygin., fab., 274.—Ovid, Met., 8, 241, seqg.) ‘The 
cry of the partridge resembles very much the noise 
made by a saw in cutting wood, and this circumstance, 


in all likelihood, gave rise to the fable. (Buffon, Hist. . 


Nat., vol. 6, n. 25.—Gierig, ad Ovid, l. c.) 
Prsrenna. Vid. Anna Perenna. . & 
Perea or Peres (Ilé¢pya or Iepyn), a city of Pam- 

phylia, at the distance of sixty stadia inland from the 

mouth of the river Cestrus. It was renowned for the 
worship of Diana Pergea. The.temple of the goddess 
stood on a hill near the city, and a festival was annu- 
ally celebrated in her honour. (Callim., H. in Dian., 
187.—Strab., 667.) Alexander occupied Perga with 
part of his army after quitting Phaselis ; and we are 
informed by Arrian that the road between these two 
places was long and difficult. (Eup. Al., 1,26.) Po- 


lybius leads us to suppose that Perga belonged rather )— 


to Pisidia than Pamphylia (5, 72, 9—Compare 22, 25. 


—Liv., 38, 37). We learn from the Acts of the Apos- — 


tles (14, 24, seg.), that Paul and Barnabas, having 
“passed throughout Pisidia, came to Pamphylia. And 
when they had preached the word in Perga, they went 
down into Attalia.” This was their second visit to 
the place, since they had come’ thither from Cyprus. 
It was here that John, surnamed Mark, departed from 
them ; for which he incurred the censure of St. Paul. 
(Acts 13, 13.) Perga, in the Ecclesiastical Notices, 
and in Hierocles (p. 679), stands as the metropolis of 
Pamphylia. (Compare Plin., 5, 28.—Steph. Byz., s. 
v. ILépyn.) ~The ruins of this city are probably those 
noticed by General Kohler, under the name of E'skz 
Kelesi, between Stauros and Adalia. (Leake’s Asia 
Minor, p. 132.) Mr. Fellows says, ‘‘The first object 
that strikes the traveller on arriving here (at Perga) is 
the extreme beauty of the situation of the ancient town, 
lying between and upon the sides of two hills, with an 
extensive valley in front, watered by the river Cestrus, 
and backed ‘by the mountains of Taurus.” He speaks 
also of the ruins here of an immense and beautiful the- 


atre; and likewise of the remains of an enormous’ 


building, which he thinks can have been nothing but a 
palace of great extent. (Fellows’ Asia Minor, p. 191. 
—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 279.) " 

Pereimus (gen. -i, in the plural Pergama, gen. 
-orum), the citadel or acropolis of Ihum (Hom., Il:, 4, 
508), and sometimes used by the poets as a term for 
the city itself. (Senec., Troad., 14,—Id., Agom., 
421.—Virg., Ain., 1, 466, &c.): The relationship of 
the word Pergamus to the Greek répyo¢ and the Teu- 
tonic berg, is obvious. The names of the towns Berge 
in Thrace and Perge in Pamphylia, contain the same 
element berg. (Compare the Gothic bawrgs ; the Ger- 
man ‘burg, ‘a castle, fort, citadel;” the Irish drog and 


palace or royal residence,” &c.) The writers on I 


sions to the Sanscrit root par or piir, “to: fill,” “to 
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brug, ‘‘a grand house or building; a fortified nae 
istic seek to trace these and other cognate expres- 
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furnish,” but with no very great success. 


marks under the article Mesembria.—Lichhoff, Paral- | or cessation. 


léle des Langues, p. 348.—Kaltschmidt, Vergleichung 
der Sprachen, p. 238.)—II. or Pereamum ([lépyapog 
or [Lépyapov), the most important city in Mysia, situate 
in the southern part of that country, in a plain watered 
by two small rivers, the Selinus and Cetius, which af- 
terward joined the Caicus. This celebrated city is 
mentioned for the first time in Xenophon’s Anabasis 
(7, 84). Xenophon remained here for some time as 
the guest of Gorgion and Gongylus, who appear to have 
been the possessors of the place. (Compare Mist. Gr., 
3, 1,4.) It would seem to have been at first a for- 
tress of considerable natural strength, situate on the 


top of a conical hill, and, when the city began to be 
formed around the base of this hill, the fortress served 
as a citadel. In consequence of the strength of the 
place, it was selected by Lysimachus, Alexander’s 
general, as a place of security for the reception and 
preservation of his great wealth, said to amount to the 


enormous sum of 9000 talents. The care of this treas- 
ure was confided to Phileterus of Tium in Bithynia, 
in whom he placed the greatest confidence. Philetw- 
rus remained for a long time faithful to his charge ; but, 
having been injuriously treated by Arsinoé, the wife of 
Lysimachus, who sought to prejudice the mind of her 
husband against him, he was induced to withdraw his 
allegiance from that prince, and declare himself inde- 
pendent. The misfortunes of Lysimachus prevented 
him from taking vengeance on the offender, and thus 
Phileterus remained in undisturbed possession of the 
town and treasure for twenty years, having contrived, 
by dexterous management and wise measures, to re- 
main at peace with all the neighbouring powers. He 
transmitted the possession of his principality to Eu- 
menes, his nephew. An account of the reign of this 
monarch, and of the other kings of Pergamus, has been 
already given: (Vid. Eumenes II., HI. ; Attalus I., 
IL., 111.)—After the death of Attalus III., who left his 


dominions by will to the Romans, Aristonicus, a nat- 
ural son of Eumenes, the father of Attalus, opposed 
this arrangement, and endeavoured to establish him- 
self on the throne ; but he was vanquished and made 
prisoner, and the Romans finally took possession of the 
kingdom, which henceforth became a province of the 
empire under the name of Asia. (Strab., 624, 646.) 
Pergamus continued to flourish and prosper as a Ro- 
man city, so that Pliny (5, 32) does not scruple to 
style it ‘‘longe clarissimum Asie Pergamum.” To 
the Christian the history of Pergamus affords an ad- 
ditional interest, since it is one of the seven churches 
of Asia mentioned in the Book of Revelations. Though 
condemnation is passed upon it as one of the churches 
infected by the Nicolaitan heresy, its faithful servants, 
more especially the martyr Antipas, are noticed as 
holding fast the name of Christ. (Rev. 2, 12, seqq.) 
—Pergamus was famed for its library, which yielded 
only to that of Alexandrea in extent and value. (Strab., 
'624,—Atheneus, 1, 3.) It was founded by Eumenes 
II, and consisted of no less than 200,000 volumes. 
This noble collection was afterward given by Antony 
to Cleopatra, wa iaspore it to Alexandrea, where 
it formed part of the splendid library in the latter city. 
(Plut., Vit. Ant.,-68.) It was from their being first 
used for writing in this library that parchment skins 
were called “ Pergamene charte” (Varro, ap. Plin., 
13, 11), but it is erroneous to say that parchment was 
invented at Pergamus. What drove Eumenes to em- 
ploying it for books, was the circumstance of Ptole- 
my’s having forbidden the exportation of papyrus from 
his kingdom, in order to check, if possible, the growth 
of the Pergamenian library, and prevent it from rival- 
uF his own.—Pergamus was the native place of the 
celebrated Galen. In the vicinity of the city was a 
famous: ud Z#sculapius, which, among other 


privileges, had that of an asylum, The concourse of 
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(Consult re- | individuals to this temple was almost without number 


They passed the night there to invoke 
the deity, who communicated remedies, either in 
dreams or by the mouths of his priests, who distribu- 
ted drugs and performed chirurgical operations. The 
Emperor Caracalla, A.D. 215, repaired to Pergamus 
for the recovery of his health, but Avsculapius was un- 
moyed by his prayers. When Prusias, second king 
of Bithynia, was forced to raise the siege of Pergamus, 
he nearly destroyed this temple, which stood contigu- 
ous to the theatre, without the city walls.—The mod- 
ern town retains the name of Bergamah or Bergma, 
and is still a place of considerable importance. Mr. 
Fellows, who visited it in 1838, says that it is as busy 
and thriving as heavy taxation will allow, and has seven 
or eight khans. (Jour in Asia Minor, p. 34.) It 
contains many extensive ruins. Col. Leake informs 
us, that remains of the temple of Ausculapius, of the 
theatre, stadium, amphitheatre, and several other build- 
ings, are still to be seen. (Journal, p. 266.) Mr. Fel- 
lows remarks, that the walls of the Turkish houses are 
full of the relics of marbles, with ornaments of the 
richest Grecian art (p. 34.— Cramer’s Asia Minor, 
vol. 1, p. 136, seqq.). 

Peres. Vid. Perga. ’ 

Perianver, son of Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth. He 
succeeded his father in the sovereign power, and in 
the commencement of his reign displayed a.degree of 
moderation unknown to his parent. Having subse- 
quently, however, contracted an intimacy with Thra- 
sybulus, tyrant of Miletus, he is said by Herodotus to 
have surpassed, from that time, his father Cypselus in 
cruelty and crime. It is certain that, if the particulars 
which the historian has related of his conduct towards 
his own family be authentic, they would fully justify 
the execration he has expressed for the character of 
this disgusting tyrant (5, 92; 3, 50, d&c:). Notwith- 
standing these enormities, Periander was distingnished 
for his love of science and literature, which entitled 
him to be ranked among the seven sages of Greece. 
(Diog. Laert., Vit. Periand.) According to Aristotle, 
he reigned 44 years, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Psammetichus, who lived three years only. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 13.)— Herodotus relates, that 
Periander, having sent a messenger to Thrasybulus of 
Miletus, to ascertain from him in what way he might 
reign most securely, Thrasybulus led the messenger 
out of the city, and, taking him through a field of stand- 
ing corn, kept interrogating him about the object of his 
mission, and every now and then striking down an ear 
of grain that was taller than the rest. After having 
passed through the field, he dismissed the man without 
any answer to his message. On his return to Corinth, 
the messenger reported to Periander all that had oc- 
curred, and the latter, quickly perceiving what Thra- 
sybulus meant by his apparently strange conduct, put 
to death the most prominent and powerful of the citi- 
zens of Corinth. (Herod., 5, 92.) Niebuhr thinks 
that this story furnished the materials for the some- 
what similar one related of Sextus Tarquinius and the 
people of Gabii. (Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 450, Eng. 
transl.) Plutarch, however, makes Periander to have 
disapproved of the advice which Thrasybulus silently 
gave him, and not to have followed it. (Sept. Sap. 
Conviv.—Op., ed. Reiske, vol. 6, p. 558.) Aristotle, 
on the other hand, reverses the story, and says that Pe- 
riander was applied to by Thrasybulus, and did what 
Herodotus makes the latter to have done. (Polit., 3, 
11.—Id., 5, 10.—Consult Creuzer; ad Herod., 5, 92.) 

Prricres (Ilepixaje) was son of Xanthippus, who 
defeated the Persians at Mycale, and of Agariste, niece 
of the famous Clisthenes. (Herod., 6,131.) He was 
thus the representative of a noble family, and he im- 
proved the advantages of birth by those of education. 
He attended the teaching of Damon, who communica- 
ted political instruction in the form of music lessons; of 
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Zeno the Eleatic ; and, most especially, of the subtle 
and profound Anaxagoras. Plutarch’s account shows 
that he acquired from Anaxagoras moral as well as 
physical truths ; and that, while he learned enough of 
astronomy to raise him above vulgar errors, the same 
teachers supplied him with those notions of the order- 
ly arrangement of society which were afterward so 
much the object of his public life. - But all these stud- 
ies had a political end; and the same activity and 
acuteness which led him into physical inquiries, gave 
him the will and the power to become ruler of Athens. 
In his youth, old men traced a likeness to Pisis- 
tratus, which, joined to the obvious advantages with 
which he would have entered public life, excited dis- 
trust, and actually seems to have retarded his appear- 
ance on the stage of politics. However, about the 
year 469, two years after the ostracism of Themis- 
tocles, and about the time when Aristides died, Per- 
icles came forward in a public capacity, and before 
long became head of a party opposed to that of Cimon 
the son of Miltiades. Plutarch accuses Pericles of 
taking the democratic side because Cimon headed that 
of the nobles. A popular era usually strengthens the 
hands of the executive, and is therefore unfavourable 
to public liberty ; and the Persian war seems to have 
been emphatically so to Athens, as at its termination 
she found herself under the guidance of a statesman 
who partook more of the character of a general than 
of the prime minister. (Heeren’s Polit. Antiq. of 
Greece.) Cimon’s character was in itself a guarantee 
against agorandizement, either on his. own part or oth- 
ers; but we may perhaps give Pericles credit for see- 
ing the danger of so much power in less scrupulous 
hands than Cimon’s. Be this as it may, Pericles took 
the popular side, and, as such, became the opponent 
of Cimon. About the time when Cimon was prose- 
cuted and fined (B.C. 461), Pericles began his first 
attack on the aristocracy through the side of the Are- 
opagus; and in spite of Cimon, and of an advocate 
yet more powerful (the poet Auschylus), succeeded in 
depriving the Areopagus of its judicial powers, except 
in certain inconsiderable cases. This triumph pre- 
ceded, if it did not produce, the ostracism of Cimon 
(B.C. 461). From this time until Cimon’s recall, 
which Mr. Thirlwall places, though doubtfully, in the 
year 453, we find Pericles acting as a military com- 
mander, and by his valour at Tanagra preventing the 
regret which Cimon’s absence would otherwise un- 
doubtedly have created. What caused him to bring 
about the recall of Cimon is doubtful; perhaps, as 
Mr. Thirlwall suggests, to strengthen himself against 
his most virulent opponents by conciliating the more 
moderate of them, such as their great leader him- 
self. After the death of Cimon, Thucydides took his 
place, and for some time stood at the head of the 
stationary parity. He was a better rhetorician than 
Cimon; in fact, more statesman than warrior; but 
the influence of Pericles was irresistible; and in 444 
Thucydides was ostracized, which period we may con- 
sider as the turning point of Pericles’ power, and after 
which it was wellnigh absolute. We are unable to 
trace the exact steps by which Athens rose from the 
situation of chief among allies to that of mistress 
over tributaries; but it seems pretty clear that Per- 
icles aided in the change, and increased their contri- 
butions nearly one third. His finishing blow to the 
independence of the allies was the conquest of Samos 
and Byzantium, a transaction belonging rather to his- 
tory than biography ; he secured his success by plant- 
ing colonies in various places, so as to accustom the 
allies to look on Athens as the capital of a great em- 

ire, of which they themselves were component parts, 

ut still possessed no independent existence. 5 
this time till the beginning of the: Peloponnesian war, 
Pericles appears engaged in peaceful pursuits. He 


- constructed a third wall from Athens to the harbour of | and moral character of Pericles than 
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the Pireus. He covered the Acropolis with magnifi- 
cent buildings, and encouraged public taste by the su- 
rest of all methods, the accustoming the eye to statu- 
esque and architectural beauty. At Athens, as is 
usually the case, poetry had the start of the kindred 
arts; but, during the age of Pericles, it attained to a 
greater height than had ever before been reached. 
Lhe drama was then at perfection in the hands of 
Sophocles ; and, by enabling the poor to attend theat- 
tical representations, Pericles nurtured their taste, and 
increased his own popularity by thus throwing open the 
theatre to all. This precedent, whether made by Per- 
icles or not, ultimately proved more ruinous to the 
state than any defeat. It made the people a set of 
pleasure-takers, with all that restlessness in the pur- 
suit of pleasure which usually belongs to the privileged 
few. Another innovation, of which Pericles is sup- 
posed to have been the author, was equally injurious 
in its consequences, that, namely, of paying the dicasts 
in the courts. At first the pay was only moderate; 
but it operated as a premium on the attendance at 
lawsuits, the causes became a mode of excitement for 
a people whose intellectual activity made them partic- 
ularly eager for anything of the kind, and thence re- 
sulted that litigious spirit which is so admirably ridi- 
culed in the ‘ Wasps” of Aristophanes. But we may 
well excuse mistakes of this kind, grounded probably 
on a false view of civil rights and duties, such as an 
Athenian, with the highest possible sense of the dig- 
nity of Athens, would be the most likely to fall into. 
Pericles, no doubt, had an honest and serious wish to 
establish such an empire for Athens'as should enable 
her citizens to subsist entirely on the contributions of 
their dependant allies, and, like a class of rulers, to di- 
rect and govern the whole of that empire, of which the 
mere brute force and physical labour were to be sup- 
plied by a less noble race. Pericles was descended, as 
we have seen, by the mother’s side from the family of 
Clisthenes, and he was thus implicated, according to 
the religious notions of those times, in the guilt of the 
murder of Cylon’s partisans, which was committed at 
the very altars of the Acropolis. (Thucyd., 1, 126.— 
Herod., 5,70, &c.) The Lacedemonians, before the 
actual commencement of the Peloponnesian war, urged 
on the Athenians the necessity of banishing the mem- 
bers of the family who had committed this offence 
against religion, which was only an indirect way of 
attacking Pericles and driving him into exile. The 
Athenians retorted by urging the Lacedemonians to 
cleanse themselves from the guilt incurred by the death 
of Pausanias. (Vid, Pausanias.) Pericles hved to 
direct the Peloponnesian war for two years. His pol- 
icy was that of uncompromising though cautious re- 
sistance, and his great effort was to induce the Athe- 
nians to consider Attica in the light merely of a post, 
to be held or resigned as occasion required, not of hal- 
lowed ground, to lose which was to be equivalent to 
the loss of all. In the speech which he made before 
war was declared, as it is recorded by Thucydides, he 
impressed the Athenians with these opinions, represent- 
ing the superiority of their navy the importance of 
avoiding conflicts in the fie ich, if successful, 
could only bring temporary advantage ; if the contrary, 
would be irretrievable. At the end of the first cam- 
paign, Pericles delivered an oration upon those who 
had fallen in the war, as he had done before at the 
close of the Samian war. From that speech (at least 
if Thucydides reported well) we learn what Pericles 
considered to be the character of a good citizen, and 
we see in what strong contrast he placed the Spar- 
tan to the Athenian method of bringing up members 
of the state. This speech, the most remarkable of all 
the compositions of antiquity—the full transfusion of - 


| which into a modern language is an impossibility—ex- 


hibits a more complete view of the intellectual’ power 
all that the histo- 
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rian and biographers have said of him. The form in 
which the great orator and statesman has imbodied 
his lofty conceptions, is beauty chastened and eleva- 
ted by a noble severity: Athens and Athenians are 
the objects which his. ambition seeks to immortalize, 
and the whole world is the theatre and the witness of 
her glorious exploits. His philosophy teaches that life 
is a thing to be enjoyed; death a thing not to be fear- 
ed. The plague at Athens soon followed, and its de- 
bilitating effects made restraint less irksome to: the 
people; but, while it damped their activity, it increased 
their impatience of war. In spite of another harangue, 
in which he represented most forcibly how absurd it 
would be to ‘allow circumstances like a plague to in- 
terfere with his well-laid plans, he was brought to trial 
and fined, but his influence returned when the fit was 
over. In the third year of the war, having lost his 
two legitimate sons, his sister, and many of his best 
friends, he fell ill, and, after a lingering sickness, died. 
Some beautiful tales are told of his deathbed, all tend- 
ing to show that the calm foresight and humanity for 
which he was so remarkable in life did not desert him 
in death. It is an interesting question, and one which 
continually presents itself to the student of history, 
how far those great men, who always appear at impor- 
tant junctures for the assertion of some principle or the 
carrying out of some great national object, are con- 
scious of the work which is appointed for them to do. 
It would, for instance, be most instructive, could we 
now ascertain to what extent Pericles foresaw that 
approaching contest of principles, a small part only of 
which he lived to direct. Looking from a distance, 
we can seea kind of necessity imprinted on his actions, 
and think we trace their dependance on each other and 
the manner in which they harmonize. Athens was to 
be preserved by accessions of power, wealth, and civ- 
ilization, to maintain a conflict in which, had she been 
vanquished, the peculiar character of Spartan’ institu- 
tions might have irreparably blighted those germes of 
civilization, the fruit of which all succeeding genera- 
tions have enjoyed. But how should this be? Her 
leader must have been a single person, for energetic 
unity of purpose was needed, such as no cluster 
of contemporary or string of successive rulers could 
have been expected to show. ‘That ruler must have 
governed according to the laws, for a tyrant would 
have been expelled by the sword of the Spartans, as 
so many other tyrants were, or by the voice‘of the 
commonalty, every day growing into greater power. 
Moreover, without being given to change, he must 
have been prepared to modify existing institutions so 
as to suit the altered character of the times. He must. 
have been above his age in matters of religious belief, 
and yet of so eatholic a temper as to respect prejudi- 
ees In which he had no share ; for otherwise, in so tol- 
erant an age, he would probably have incurred the fate 
of Anaxagoras, and destroyed his own political influ- 
ence without making his countrymen one whit the 
wiser. He must have been a man of taste, or hé 
would not have been able to go along with and direct 
that artistic skill, which arose instantly on the abolition 
of those old religious notions forbidding any departure 
from traditional resemblances in the delineation of the 
features of gods and heroes, otherwise he would have 
lost one grand hold upon the people of Athens. If 
Pericles had not possessed oratorical skill, he would 
never have won his way to popularity ; and later in life 
he must have been able to direct an army, or the ex- 


pedition to Samos might have been fatal to that edifice 


of power which he had been so long in building. 
Lastly, had he not lived to strengthen the resolve of 
the wavering people while the troops of Sparta were 


yearly rav wing ihe Thriasian plain, the Peloponnesian 
war would e been prematurely ended, and that les- 
son, So strikingly illustrative of the powers which a free 
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‘ise under every kind of misfortune, 
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would have been lost to posterity. (Encycl. Useful 
Knowl., vol. 17, p. 445, Seqq.)—As regards the con- 
nexion that’ existed between Pericles jand the celebra- 
ted Aspasia, consult remarks under the latter article. 
PERILLUS, an ingenious artist, who made a brazen 
bull as an instrument of torture, and presented it to 
Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum. His native city has 
not been ascertained. In the pseudo-epistles of Pha- 
laris he is called an Athenian ; but it is more probable 
that he was a Sicilian, perhapsan Agrigentine. (Bent- 
ley on Phalaris,, p. 382, ed. 1816.) The brazen im- 
age which he fabricated was hollow, and had an open- 
ing. or door (Gvpic) on the upper part of the back, 
where the shoulder-blades approach each other (epi 
Ta¢ ovvaulac.—Polyb., 12,25). Through this open- 
ing the victim of the tyrant’s cruelty was introduced 
into the body of the bull, and, a fire being kindled be- 
neath the belly of the image, was slowly roasted alive; 
while the cry of the sufferer, as it came forth from the 
mouth of the bull, resembled the roaring of a living 
animal. Phalaris is said to have tried the experiment 
first upon the artist himself. He lost his own life, 
too, according to Ovid, in this same manner, havin 
himself been burned in the bull when stripped of ne 
tyranny, and having had his tongue previously cut out. 
(Val. Maz., 3, 3: —Phal., Epist., 103.—Plin., 34, 8. 
—Lucian, Phalaris prior, 11.—Ovid, Ibis, 441.) Ac- 
cording to Lucian’s account, pipes were to be inserted 
into the nostrils of the bull when a person was about 
to suffer, and the cry of the victim would come forth 
with a kind of low, moaning music (7 Boy dé dia Tév 
avadv pédn amorerécet, ola Atyvpwrata, Kat éravAgj- 
cet Upnvadec, Kai puKjoetat yoepOraroy.— Lucian, l. 
c.). This, however, is all embellishment; and in the 
same light, no doubt, are we to regard what, this wri- 
ter also tells us, that Phalaris, after having punished 
the artist by means of his own work, sent the bull as 
an offering to Apollo at Delphi; unless, as Bentley 
inclines to believe, there was some tradition that the 
bull had been so sent, and that, having been rejected 
by the priests, it was carried back to Agrigentum. 
(Bentley on Phalaris, p. 383.)—Timeus, the Sicilian 
historian, who wrote about the 128th Olympiad (B.C. 
268-264), maintained, as we are informed by Polybius 
(12, 25) and Diodorus Siculus (13, 90), that the whole 
story of the bull of Phalaris was a mere fiction, though 
it had been so much talked of by historians as well as 
poets. The two writers just mentioned, however, un- 
dertake to refute this assertion of Timeus, and inform 
us that the brazen bull of Phalaris was carried off from 
Agrigentum by. the Carthaginians; and. that, when 
Carthage was taken by the younger Scipio, the image 
was restored to Agrigentum by the Roman command- 
er, its identity having been fully proved by the open- 
ing on the back alluded to above. (Polybius, 1. c. 
—Diod. Sic., l. c.) The scholiast on Pindar (Pyth., 
1, 185) gives the narration of Timmus in a different 
way; for he tells us, from this historian, that the 
Agrigentines cast the bull of Phalaris into the’ sea ; 
and that the bull in Agrigentum, which in his (Time- 


/us’) time was shown for that/of Phalaris, was only 


an effigy of the river Gela. From this it would ap- 
pear, that Timeus did not deny that the tyrant had a 
brazen bull, but only censured the mistake of those 
who took a tauriform image of a river for it. Bent- 
ley thinks, however, that few will prefer the account © 
of the scholiast to that of Polybius and Diodorus 
(Phal., p. 380), but perhaps the solution which Goller 
proposes is the best, namely, that the bull of Phalaris 
had been carried away to Carthage, and that the one 
which Timeus saw at Agrigentum was actually a tau- 
riform effigy of the river Gela. The only difficulty 
that remains is the statement respecting the. bull. of 
Phalaris having been cast into the sea, which may 
possibly be an error on the part of the scholiast. 
(Goller, de Situ et orig. Syracus., p. 274.— Compare 
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the remarks of Béckh, ad Schol.; l. c., in not.— Pind., 
Op., vol.’ 2, p. 310.)—As regards the name of the ar- 
tist himself, most authors adopt ‘the form Perillus, as 
we have given it; Lucian, however, ahd the scholiast 
on Pindar have Perilaws, and Bentley also prefers this. 
The change, indeed, from ILEPJAAOX to ITEPIAA- 
O- is so extremely easy, that one or the other must 
be a mere error of transcfiption. A similar name has 
‘been critically discussed by Hermann in his work en- 
titled, ‘ Ueber Bockhs Behandlung der Griech. In- 
schriften (p. 106.—Sillig, Dict. Art., s.v.). 
Perintuus, a city of Thrace, on the coast of the 
Propontis, west of Byzantium. It was originally col- 
onized by the Samians (Scymn., Ch., v.'713.—Scylaz, 
p- 28), and was said to have received its name from 
the Epidaurian Perinthus, one of the followers of Ores- 
tes. Another account, however, assigned its founda- 


tion to Hercules, and the inhabitants themselves would ' 


seem to have believed this, from their having a figure 
of Hercules on the reverse of ‘their coins. Perinthus 
soon became a place of great trade, and, surpassing in 
this the neighbouring Selymbria, eventually rivalled 
Byzantium. When this last-mentioned city, howev- 
er, fell under the Spartan power, Perinthus was com- 
pelled to follow its example. It subsequently suffered 
from the attacks of the Thracians, but principally from 
those of Philip of Macedon, who besieged and vig- 
orously pressed the city, but was unable to take it. 
The city was situate on a-small peninsula, and the 
isthmus connecting it with the mainland was only a 
stadium broad, according to phorus, but Pliny (4, 
11) makes it somewhat more. The place was built 
along the slope of a hill, and afforded to one approach- 
ing it the appearance of a theatre, the inner rows of 
dwellings being overtopped by those behind. (Dvrod., 
16, 76.) Perinthus continued to be a flourishing city 
even under the Roman power, and received a great 
accession of power when its rival Byzantium fell un- 
der the displeasure of the Emperor Severus. ‘The 
case was altered, however, when Constantine trans- 
ferred the seat of empire to Byzantium; and about 
this period we find Perinthus appearing with the addi- 
tional name of Heraclea, without our being able to as- 
certain either the exact cause or period of the change. 
Ptolemy, it is true, says ‘‘ Perinthus or Heraclea,” but 
this is evidently the interpolation of some later scholi- 
ast. - The coins of this place reach upward to the time 
of Aurelian: they bear no other name but that-of Pe- 
rinthus. . With the writers of the fourth century, on 
the other hand, the more usual name is Heraclea ; 
though. they almost all add that the city was once 
called Perinthus, or else, like Ammianus Marcellinus, 
join both names together. Hence it would appear 
that the change of appellation was a gradual one, and 
not suddenly made, in accordance with the command 
of any emperor, as in the case of Constantinople. Af- 
ter this last-mentioned place Perinthus was the most 
important city in this quarter of Thrace. Justinian re- 
built the ancient palace in it, and repaired the aque- 
ducts. (Procop., Aidif., 4, 9.) It could not, indeed, 
be an unimportant city, as all the main roads to By- 
zantium from Italy and Greece met here. The mod- 
ern Hrekli occupies the site of the ancient city. (Man- 
nerl, Geogr., vol. 7, -p. 174, seqq.) 

Periparerici (Ileperarnrixoi), a name given to the 
followers of Aristotle. According to the common ac- 
count, the sect were called by this appellation from 
the circumstance of their master’s walking about as 
he discoursed with his pupils (Mepuraryrixot, and Tob 
mepirately). Others, however, more correctly, de- 
rive the name from the public walk (epimaroc) in the 
Lyceum, which Aristotle and his disciples were ac- 
customed to frequent. Coruchers Hist: Crit. Phil., 
vol. 1, p. 788.) A summary of the doctrine of this 
school will be found under the article Aristoteles,— 
Before withdrawing from his public labours, Aristotle 
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appointed Theophrastus his successor in the chair 
(vd. Theophrastus), and the latter was followed con- 
secutively by Strato of Lampsacus, Lycon or Glycon 
of ‘Troas, Ariston of Ceos, and Critolaus the Lycian. 
With Diodorus of Tyre, who came immediately after 
Critolaus, the uninterrupted succession of the Peripa- 
tetic school terminated, about the 140th Olympiad. 
The Peripatetic doctrines were introduced into Rome, 
in common with the other branches of the Greek phi- 
losophy, by the embassy of Critolaus, Carneades, and 
Diogenes, but were little known until the time of Syl- 
la. Tyrannion the grammarian and Andronicus of 
Rhodes were the first’ who brought the writings of 
Anstotle and Theophrastus into notice. The obscu- 
rity of Aristotle’s works tended much to hinder the 
success of his philosophy among the Romans. Julius 
Cesar and Augustus patronised the Peripatetic doc- 
trines. Under Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, how- 
ever, the adherents of this school, in common with 
those of other sects, were either banished or obliged 
to remain silent on the subject of their peculiar tenets. 
This was the case, also, during the greater part of the 
reign of Nero, although, in the early part of it, philos- 
ophy was favoured. Ammonius the Peripatetic made 
great exertions to extend the authority of Aristotle; 
but about this time the Platonists began to. study his 
writings, and prepared the way for the establishment 
of the Eclectic Peripatetics under Ammonius Sacas, 
who flourished about a century after Ammonius the 
Peripatetic. -After the time of Justinian, philosophy 
in general languished. But in that mixture of ancient 
opinions’ and theological dogmas which constituted 
the philosophy of the middle ages, the system of Aris- 
totle predominated. About the 12th century it had 
many adherents among the Saracens and Jews, particu- 
larly in-Spain ; and at the same period, also, it began to 
be diligently studied, though not without much opposi- 
tion, among the ecclesiastics of the Christian Church. 
Out of this latter circumstance gradually arose the 
Scholastic philosophy, which took its tone and com- 
plexion from the writings of Aristotle, and which con- 
tinued long to perplex the minds of men with its friv- 
olous though subtile speculations. The authority of 
Aristotle received a severe shock at the Reformation, 
but it survived the fall of the scholastic system. His 
opinions were patronised by the Catholic Church on 
account of their supposed favourable bearing upon cer- 
tain doctrines of faith ; and, although Luther and oth- 
ers of the Reformers determinedly opposed them, they 
were maintained by such men as Melanchthon, wha 
himself commented on several portions of the works 
of the Stagirite. Many individuals, distinguished for 
their genius and learning, exerted themselves to revive 
the Peripatetic philosophy in its primitive purity; nor 
did it cease to have numerous illustrious supporters 
until the time of Bacon, Grotius, and Des Cartes. 
(Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil—Enjfield, Hist. Phil., vol. 
2, p..95, seqg.—Tennemann, Hist. Phil., p. 121, 168, 
275.) 
Permessus, a river of Beeotia, rising in Mount Hel- 
icon, and which, after uniting its waters with those of 
the Olmius, flowed along with that stream into the 
Copaic Lake near Haliartus. Both ‘the Olmius and 
Permessus received their supplies from the fountains 
of Aganippe and Hippocrene. ‘The river Permessus, 
as well as-the fountain Aganippe, were sacred to the 
Muses. (Strab., 407.—Propert., 2, 10, 26.) 

Pero, a daughter of Neleus, king of Pylos, by 
Chloris. She married Bias, son of Amythaon. (Vad. 


Melampus. ) 


44, 97.—Ii.., 44, 32.—Vell. Pat., 2, 4.) 
to, was proscribed by Sylla, whereupon | 
Spain, and became one of the lieutena 
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part, and envious of the fame and successes of his 
leader, he conspired against him, along with others of 
his officers. Sertorius was assassinated by the con- 
spirators at a banquet, and Perpenna took the: com- 
mand of the forces; but he soon showed his utter inca- 
pacity, and was defeated by Pompey and put to death. 
(Plut., Vit. Sertor.) 

Perrumsia, a district of Thessaly. Strabo, in his 
critical examination of. the Homeric geography of 
Thessaly, affirms, that the lower valley of the Peneus, 
as far as the sea, had been first occupied by the Per- 
rhebi, an ancient tribe, apparently of Pelasgic origin. 
(Simonid. ap. Strab., 441.) ’ On the northern bank of 
the great Thessalian river, they had peopled also the 
mountainous tract bordering on the Macedonian dis- 
tricts of Elimiotis and Pieria, while to the south they 
stretched along the base of Mount Ossa, as far as the 
shores of Lake Bobeis. These possessions were, 
however, in course of time, wrested from them by the 
Lapithz, another Pelasgic nation, whose original abode 
seems to have been in the vales of Ossa and the Mag- 
nesian district. Yielding to these more powerful in- 
vaders, the greater part of the Perrhebi retired, as 
Strabo informs us, towards Dolopia and the ridge of 
Pindus; but some still occupied the valleys of Olym- 

us, while those who remained in the plams became 
incorporated with the Lapithe, under the common 
name of Pelasgiote. (Sérab., 439.) The Perrhebi 
are noticed in the catalogue of Homer among the 
Thessalian clans who fought at the siege of Troy. (JL, 
2, 794.) Their antiquity is also attested by the fact 
of their being enrolled among the Amphictyonic states. 
As their territory lay on the borders of Macedonia, and 
comprised all the defiles by which it was possible for 
an army to enter Thessaly from that province, or re- 
turn from thence into Macedonia, it became a frequent 
thoroughfare for the troops of different nations. The 
country occupied by them seems to have been situa- 
ted chiefly in the valley of the river Titaresius, now 
Saranta Poros. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 363, 
seqq.) 

Pers, the inhabitants of Persia. 

Perseruone, the Greek name of Proserpina. 
Proserpina.) 

Prrsepouis, a celebrated city, situate in the royal 
province of Persis, about twenty stadia from the river 
Araxes. It is mentioned by Greek writers after the 
time of Alexander as the capital of Persia. The name, 
however, does not occur in Herodotus, Ctesias, Xeno- 
phon, or Nehemiah, who were well acquainted with the 
other principal cities of the Persian empire, and make 
frequent mention of Susa, Babylon, and Ecbatanay, 
Their silence may be accounted for by the fact that Per- 
sepolis never appears to have been a place of residence 
for the Persian kings, though we must conclude, from 
the account of Arrian and other writers, that it was 
from the most ancient times regarded as the capital of 
the empire. The kings of Persia appear to have been 

buried here or at Pasargad#.. There was at Persepo- 
~ jis a magnificent palace, which, at the time of Alexan- 
der’s conquest, was full of immense treasures, that had 
accumulated there since the time of Cyrus, 
Sic., 17, 71.—Strab., 729.) We know scarcely any- 
thing of the history of Persepolis. The palace of the 
Persian kings was burned by Alexander (Arrian, 3, 18. 
—Ourt., 5, 7.—Strab., 729.—Diod. Sic., 17, '70), and 

' Persepolis was plundered eb Macedonian soldiers 
in retaliation, according to Diodorus Siculus (17, 69), 
for the cruelties inflicted by the Persians upon the 
Greek prisoners that had fallen into their hands; for 
Alexander had met, in his approach to the city, with a 
body of about 800 Greek captives shamefully mutilated. 


Curtius, a eaking of the plundering of Persepolis, 
der, while under th ence of 

ted by Thais, the courtesan, to set 

| palace, an account in which Diodorus 
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also concurs. The city was not destroyed by fire on 
this occasion, as.some suppose. ‘The palace was the 
only building that suffered, Alexander having repent- 
ed of the rash act almost’ the very instant after the 
work of destruction had commenced. That the city 
was not laid in ruins on this occasion is proved by the 
circumstance of Peucestes, the satrap of Persis, hay- 
ing given in Persepolis, only a few years after, a splen- 
did entertainment to the whole army. (Dvod., 19,22.) 
Alexander, moreover, found the city still standing on 
his return from India. .(Arrzan, 7, 1.) Persepolis 
is mentioned also by subsequent writers, and even 
under the sway of Mohammedan princes, this city, 
with its name changed to Istakhar, was their usual 
place of residence. Its destruction was owing to the 
fanatic Arabs. (Langlé, Voyages, &c., vol. 3, p. 199.) 
Oriental historians say that the Persian name for Per- 
sepolis was likewise Jstakhar or Estekhar. (D? Her- 
beiot, Bobiioth. Oriental.) ‘The fullest account of the 
ruins of Persepolis is to be found in the Travels of Sir 
Robert Ker Porter. The most remarkable part of 
these ruins is the. Shehel-Minar, or Forty Columns. 
The general impression produced by this part of the 
ruins is said to be the strong resemblance which they 
bear to the architectural taste of Egypt. It is some- 
what doubtful, however, whether the ruins called She- 
hel- Minar are in reality those of Persepolis, and wheth- 
er we are not to look for the remains of the ancient 
city more to the north. The sculptures of Persepolis, 
though of no value as works of art, serve to elucidate 
some passages in Greek and Roman writers which re- 
late to Persian affairs. (Compare the remarks of Hirt, 
Geschichte der Bawkunst, vol. 1, p. 168.) 

Persss, a son of Perseus and Andromeda. From 
him the Persians, who were originally called Cephenes, 
are fabled to have received their name. (Herod., 7, 61.) 

Perszus, I. son of Jupiter and Danaé the daughter 
of Acrisius. A sketch of his fabulous history has al- 
ready been given under a previous article (vid. Danaé) ; 
and it remains here but to relate the particulars of his 
enterprise against the Gorgons.—When Perseus had 
made his rash promise to Polydectes, by which he 
bound himself to bring the latter the Gorgon’s head, 
full of grief, he retired to the extremity of the island 
of Scyros, where Mercury came to him, promising 
that he and Minerva would be his guides. Mercury 
brought him first to the Graiw (vid. Phorcydes), whose 
eye and tooth he stole, and would not restore these 
until they had furnished him with directions to the 
abode of the Nymphs, who were possessed of the 
winged shoes, the magic wallet, and the helmet of 
Pluto which made the wearer invisible. Having ob- 
tained from the Graie the requisite information, he 
came unto the Nymphs, who gave him their precious 
possessions ; he then flung the wallet over his shoul- 
der, placed the-helmet on his head, and fitted the 
shoes to his feet. Thus equipped, and grasping the 
short curved sword (harpe) which Mercury gave him, 
he mounted into the air, accompanied by the gods, 
and flew to the ocean, where he found the three Gor- 
gons asleep. (Vid. Gorgones.) Fearing to gaze on their 
faces, which changed the beholder to stone, he looked 
on the head of Medusa as it was reflected on his 
shield, and Minerva guiding his hand, he severed it 
from her body. ‘The blood gushed forth, and with it 
the winged steed Pegasus, and Chrysaor the father of - 
Geryon, for Medusa was at that time pregnant by Nep- 
tune. Perseus took up the head, put it into his wal- 
let, and set out on his return. _ The two sisters awoke, 
and pursued the fugitive; but, protected by the hel- 
met of Pluto, he eluded their vision, and they were 
obliged to give over the bootless chase. Perseus pur- 
sued his aérial route, and after having, in the course of | 
his journey, punished the inhospitality of Atlas by 
changing him into a rocky mountain (vid. Atlas), he 
came to the country of the Authiopians. Here he lib- 
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erated Andromeda from the sea-monster, and then 
returned with the Gorgon’s head to the island of Ser- 
iphis. This head he gave to Minerva, who set it in 
the middle of her shield. The remainder of his his- 
tory, up to the death of Acrisius, is given elsewhere. 
(Vid. Danaé, and Acrisius.) After the unlooked-for 
fulfilment of the oracle, in the accidental homicide of 
his grandfather, Perseus, feeling ashamed to take the 
inheritance of one who had died by his means, pro- 
posed an exchange of dominions with Megapenthes, 
the son of Proetus, and thenceforward reigned at Ti- 
ryns. -He afterward built and fortified Mycene and 
Midea. (Apollod., 2, 4, 2, segqg.—Schol. ad Apoll. 
Rhod., 4, 1091, 1515.— Keightley’s Mythology, p. 
415, segg.)—We now come to the explanation of the 
whole legend. The Perseus.of the Greeks is nothing 
more than a modification of the Persian Mithras (Oreu- 
zer, Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 1, p\ 368, a no- 
tis), and a piece of ancient sculpture on one of the 
gates of the citadel of Mycene fully confirms the an- 
alegy. (Gurgniaut, 1. c.—Gell, Specumens of Ancient 
Sculpture, Lond., 1810.—Id., Itinerary of Greece, 
p. 35, segg.— Knight, Carm. Homeric. Prolegom , 58, 
p- 31.)—Perseus, however, if we consult his geneal- 
ogy as transmitted to us by the mythographers, will 
appear to have still more relation to Egypt than to 
Asia. Descended from the ancient Inachus, the fath- 
er of Phoroneus and Jo, we see his family divide itself 
at first into two branches. From Phoroneus sprang 
Sparton, Apis-Serapis, and the Argive Niobe. The 
union of To and Jupiter produced Epaphus, Belus, Da- 
nals, and, omitting some intermediate names, Acri- 
sius, Danae, and the heroic Perseus. If we examine 
closely the import of the names that form both branch- 
es of this completely mythic genealogy, we shall dis- 
cover an evident allusion to Mithriac ideas and sym- 
bols.~ For example, Sparton has reference to the sow- 
ing of seed; Apis, become Serapis, is the god-bull 
upon or under the earth; Jo is the lowing heifer, wan- 
dering over the whole earth, and at last held captive ; 
Epaphus, another and Grecised name of Apis, is the 
sacred bull, the representative of all the bulls in 
Egypt ; Belus is the Sun king both in Asia and Egypt, 
&c.<it is in the person, however, of Perseus that all 
. these scattered rays are in some degree concentrated. 
The name of his mother Danaé would seem to have 
reference to the earth in a dry and arid state. Ju- 
piter, descending in a shower of gold, impregnating 
and rendering her the mother of Perseus, is Mithras, 
or the golden Sun, fertilizing the earth. Perseus, 
coming forth from the court of the king of the shades 
(Polydectes, the *all-recipient ;” moAve and déyouat), 
proceeds under the protection of the goddess Minerva, 
holding in his hand the harpé (477), symbol of fertil- 
ity, to combat in the West the impure and steril Gor- 
gons : after this, returning to the Hast, he delivers An- 
dromeda from the sea-monster, and becomes the pa- 
rent of a hero of light, another Perses, a son resem- 


bling his sire. Having returned victorious to Argolis, , 


he builds, by the aid of the Cyclopes subterranean 
workmen whom he leads in his train, a new city; My- 
_cene, the name of which, according to different tra- 
ditions, had reference either to hae rringe of Io, or to 
the Gorgons mourning for the fate of their sister (ud«n, 
“lowing :” pukdojat, -Guat, “to low.” UkjVvaL). 
“Others, again, derive the appellation from the scab- 
bard (wtxn¢) of the hero’s sword, which fell upon the 
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sion in the discus, by which the blow was given, to 
the orb of the sun.—If now we closely compare the 
principal features of these legends with the essential 
symbols presented by the Mithriac bas-reliefs, we can- 
not but discover, as well in the myths as in the sculp- 
tures of Mycenz, a wonderful accordance with these 
symbols. The Argive fables tell of a heifer, a heifer 
lowing and distracted by pain. An. allusion to the 
sword plunged into the bosom of the earth (represent- 
ed by the heifer and by the Mithriac bull) is preserved 
in the legend of the scabbard that fell to the earth, and 
gave name to the city of which it presaged the found- 
ing. The shower of gold, the mushroom, and the 
never-ending stream of water, of which this last is the 
pledge, are emblems of the solar emanations, the signs 
of terrestrial fertility, and all Mithriac ideas. The 
Gorgons have reference to the. moon, regarded as a 
dark body ; and in the early language of Greece the 
moon was called yopyoviov, in allusion to the dark 
face believed to be-seeniin it. (Clem. Alex., Strom., 
5, p. 667.) They typify the natural impurity of this 
planet, and which the energies of the sun (Mithras- 
Perseus, armed with his golden sword) are to re- 
move, and to give purity in its stead. Here, then, 
at the very foundation of the mythus, we find ideas of 
purification, Perseus, and Hercules who descends 
from him, are purifiers in heaven and on earth. ‘They 
purify the stains of evil by force and by the shed- 
ding of blood. They are just murderers; and the 
wings given in preference to Perseus enter into this 
general conception. (Olympiodor., Comment. in Al- 
cib., 1, p. 156, segg., ed. Creuzer.) Both, assuming 
an aspect more and more moral, end with intermin- 
gling themselves in human history ; and thus Perseus, 
according to one tradition, put to death the sensual and 
voluptuous Sardanapalus. (Malal., Chron., 21, Oxon. 
—Suid., s. v. Sapdav:i—Reines., Obs. in Suid., p. 222, 
ed. Miller.) ‘This brings us to consider the numerous 
points of approximation, acknowledged to exist even 
by the ancient writers themselves, between the Greek 
hero Perseus and various countries of antiquity, such 
as Asia Minor, Colchis, Assyria, and Persia. At Tar- 
sus in Cilicia, of which city both Perseus and Sarda- 
napalus passed as the founders, the first was worshipped 
as a god, and very probably the second also. (Hel- 
lanic., frag., p. 92, ed. Sturz, ad loc.—Dio Chrysost., 
Orat., 32, p. 24, seqq., ed. Reiske.—Amm. Marcell., 
14, 8.) The name of Perseus (or Perses) is found in 
the solar genealogies of Colchis. (Hesiod, Theog., 
tab. 5, p. 164, ed. Wolf.— Apollod., 1, 9, 1.— Diod. 
Sic., 4,45.) Perses, the son of Perseus and Androm- 
eda, was, according to Hellanicus, the author of civil- 
ization in the district of Persia called Artea. (Fragm., 


p. 94.) Herodotus also was acquainted with the tra- 


ditions which, emanating originally from Persia itself, 


spot ; and others, again, from a mushroom (é«n¢) torn 
up by Perseus when suffering from thirst, and which 
yielded a refreshing supply of water in the place it had 
occupied. (Pausan., 2, 16.—Plut., de flum., 18, p. 
1034, ed. Wytt.) In all these there is more or 1 
_of mystic meaning, the leading idea being still th: 
‘the earth; just as in the legend which makes Per 
to have killed Acrisius (the “ confused,” “dark,” or 
«gloomy one,” d and xpivw), there is an evident allu- 


minary of day. If Perseus, however, seems, by his 
f hae ie Hier peintieve type, to have reference i 
ther’s side he is connected 
i f Danatis and the Dana’ 
rer ols Le lod., 2, 1,4.) At, 
a temple and statue ; and as Tarsus, 
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also worshipped, received its name from the impress 
made by the fertilizing foot of Pegasus or Bellerophon, 
who followed in the track of the high deeds achieved 
by Perseus in Lower Asia, so the Chemmites pretend- 
ed that Egypt was indebted for its fertility to the gi- 
gantic sandal left by the demi-god upon earth at the 
periods of his frequent visitations. (Herod., 2; 91.) 
They alone of the Egyptians celebrated games in hon- 
our of this warlike hero of the Sun, this eonqueror in 
his celestial career, this worthy precursor of Hercules, 
his grandson.—If we connect what has been here said 
with the traces of Mithriac worship in Ethiopia and 
Egypt, as well as in Persia and Greece, we will be 
tempted to conjecture, that these two branches of a 
very early religion, the fundamental idea in which was 
the contest incessantly ¢arried on by the pure and fer- 
tilizing principle of light against darkness and sterility, 
unite in one parent trunk at the very centre of the 
East. (Creuzer, Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 3, p. 
156, segg.)—II. Son of Philip V., king of Macedonia, 
began at an early age to serve in his father’s army, 
and distinguished himself by some succésses against 
the barbarous nations which bordered on Macedonia. 
His younger brother Demetrius was carried away as 


hostage by the consul Flamininus, at the time of the 


peace between Rome and Philip, and, after remaining 
several years at Rome, where he won the favour of the 
senate, was. sent back to Macedonia. After a time, he 
Was again sent by his father to Rome, on a mission, in 
consequence of fresh disagreements which had sprung 
up between the two states. Demetrius succeeded in 
maintaining peace, but, after his return to Macedonia, 
he was accused of ambitious designs, of aspiring to the 
crown, and of being in secret correspondence with 
Rome. Perseus, who was jealous of him, supported 
the charges, and Philip doomed his younger son: to 
death; but, not daring to have him openly executed, 
through fear of the Romans, he caused him to be poi- 
soned.. ‘It is said that, having discovered his inno- 
cence, his remorse and his indignation against Perseus 
hastened hisdeath. Perseus ascended the throne B.C. 
179. This monarch had been brought up by his father 
with sentiments of hatred against the Romans, for the 
humiliation ‘which they had inflicted on Macedonia. 
He dissembled his feelings, however, at the beginning 
of bis reign, and confirmed the treaty existing between 
his father and the senate. Meanwhile he endeavoured, 
by a prudent and diligent administration, to strengthen 
his power, and retrieve the losses which his kingdom 
had sustained during the previous reign. But the Ro- 
‘mans, who viewed with suspicion these indications of ri- 
sing opposition, sought an early opportunity of crushing 
their foe, before his plans could be brought to maturity. 
Pretexts were not long wanting for such a purpose, 
and war was, declared, notwithstanding every offer of 
concession on the part of Perseus. After a campaign 
of no decisive result in Thessaly, the war was .trans- 
ferred to the plains of Pieria in Macedonia, where Per- 
seus encamped in a strong position on the banks of the 
river Enipeus. But the consul Paulus A°niilius hay- 
ing despatched a chosen body of troops across the 
mountains to attack him in the rear, he was compell- 
ed to retire to Pydna, where a battle took place, which 
terminated in his entire defeat, 20,000 Macedonians 
having fallen on the field. This single battle decided 
_- the fate of the ancient and powerful kingdom of Mace- 
donia, after a duration of 530 years. . Perseus fled al- 
most alone, without waiting for the end of the conflict. 


He went. first to Pella, the ancient seat of the Mace-. 


donian kings, then, to Amphipolis, and thence to the 
island of Samothrace, whose asylum was considered 


inviolable. From this quarter he attempted to escape 
y sea to Thrace ; but a Cretan master of a vessel, |. 


after having shipped part of his treheunemaalio# away, 


gon the shore. The attendants hav- 


n him except one, Perseus, with his 
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eldest son Philip, came out of the temple where he had 
taken refuge and surrendered to the Romans. He 
was treated at first by “'milius with considerable in- 
dulgence, but was obliged to parade the streets of 
Rome with his children, to grace the triumph of his 
conqueror. He was afterward confined, -by order of 
the senate, at Alba Fucentia, near the lake Fucinus, 
where he died in a few years, His son Philip also 
died-at Alba. Another and younger son: is said to 
have become a scribe or writer to the municipality of 
the same place. (Lvv., 44, 42.—Plut., Vit. P~imil. 
— Encyel. Us. Knowl., vol. 17, p. 466. — Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 191.) 

Persia, a celebrated kingdom of Asia, comprehend- 
ing, In its utmost extent, all the countries between the 
Indus and the Mediterranean, and from the Euxine and 
Caspian to the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean. In its 
more limited acceptation, however, the name Persia 
(or rather Persis) denoted a particular province, the 
original seat of the conquerors of Asia, where. they 
were inured to hardship and privation. This region 
was bounded on the north and northwest by Media, 
from which it was separated by the mountain-range 
known to the ancients under the name of Paracho- 
athras (Ptol., 6, 4.— Strab., 522); on the south by 
the Persian Gulf; on the east by Carmania; and on 
the west by Susiana, from which it was separated by 
rugged and inaccessible -mountains. (Strab., 728.) 
The country included within these limits is, according 
to Chardin’s estimate, as-large as France. The south- 
ern part of it, near the coast, is a sandy plain, almost 
uninhabitable, on account of the heat and the pestilen- 
tial winds that blow from the desert of Carmania. 
(Plin., 12, 20.—Strab., 727.) But, at some distance - 
from the coast, the ground rises, and the interior of the 
country, towards the north, is intersected by numerous 
mountain-ranges. The soil upon these mountains is 
very dry and barren, and, though there are some fertile 
valleys among them, they are in general fit only for the 
residence of nomadic shepherds. In the inner part of 
the country, however, there are many well-watered and 
fertile plains, in the largest of which Persepolis is sit- 
uated. (Strab., 727.—Piol., 6, 4.) 


1.. Names of Persia. 


Persia is called, in the Old Testament, Paras. An- 
other name employed by the sacred writers is Elam. 
Moses first uses this appellation in Genesis (10, 22), 
but a great error is committed by many who regard 
the ancient Elamites as the forefathers and progenitors 
of the whole nation of the Persians. The term Elam, 
strictly speaking, belongs only to one particular proy- 
ince of the Persian empire, called by the Grecian wri- 
ters Elymais, and forming part of the modern Chow- 
sistan. The geographical notions of the ancient He- 
brews were extremely limited: and as they first be- 
came acquainted with the inhabitants of the province 
of Elymais, before they knew anything respecting the 
rest of the Persians, they applied the term Elam to 
the whole of Persia.—Some modern writers have also 
regarded the name Chouta (Cuthwa), in the Scriptures, 
as designating Persia; and, in forming this opinion, 
they have been guided by the passage in the 2d book 
of Kings, 17, 24, where a Chouta is mentioned, which 
Josephus (Ant. Jud., 9, 14, 3) places in Persia. Mi- 
chaelis, however (Spicileg., Geogr. Hebr. Ext., pt. 1, 
p. 104, segg.), seeks to. prove that Chouta was in 
Pheenicia, not in’ Persia; while Hyde and Reland 
place it in Babylonia. If we adopt, in preference to 
the two last-mentioned writers, the testimony of Jo- 
sephus, we may, with great probability, conclude that 
Chouta, like Elam, only denoted in fact a part, but, 
ihe it, was used to designate a whole. — Among the 

reek and Roman writers Persia occasionally bears 
the name of Achemenia, and the Persians themselves 
that of Achemenii ’’Ayamevior) Hence Hesychius 
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remarks, 'Ayaiwévyc, Tléponc. Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus (19, 2), in the common text of his history, gives 
Achemenium as equivalent, in the Persian tongue, to 
“ Rex regibus imperans ;” but Valois (Valesius) cor- 
rects the common reading by the substitution of Saan- 
saan, which closely resembles the modern title of roy- 
alty in Persia, Schaahinschaah.—The name Achemenia 
comes in reality from that of Achemenes, the founder 
of the royal line of Persia. In the word Achemenes, 
the last two syllables (-enes) are a mere Greek append- 
age, owing their existence to the well-known custom, 
on the part of the Greeks, of altering foreign, and par- 
ticularly Oriental names, in such a way as to adapt 
them to their own finer organs of hearing. (Compare 
Josephus, Ant. Jud.,1,6.—Plin., Ep.,8,4.) We have, 
then, Achaem (‘Ayarz) remaining. The initial letter 
is merely the Oriental alif pronounced as a soft breath- 
ing, and the root of the word is Chaem (Xai). On 
comparing this with the Oriental name Djemschid (in 
which the final syllable, schid, is a mere addition of a 
later age), we cannot fail’to be struck by the resem- 
blance. And this resemblance will become still more 
marked if we consider that Djem (Djoémo in the Zend- 
Avesta) begins properly with a species of sibilant G, | 
which, being pronouriced more roughly in some dia- 
lects than in others, approximates very closely to the 
sound of Ch. Besides, all that the Greeks tell us of 
Achemenes corresponds very exactly with what the 
East relates of its Djemschid. Achzmenes was the 
founder of the royal line of Persia, and to him Cyrus, 
Darius, and Xerxes were proud of tracing their origin. 
With the Persians of the present day, the name of 
Dyjemschid is held in the highest veneration as that of 
the founder of Persepolis, and a great and glorious 
monarch.—Herodotus (7, 61) states that the Persians 
were anciently (mdAaz) called by the Greeks Cephenes 
(Kyojvec), but by themselves and their neighbours Ar- 
tei ('Apraior). As regards the name Cephenes, there 
is an evident mistake on the part of the historian, and 
the appellation beyond a doubt belongs only to certain 
tribes of the ancient Northern Chaldza, who actually 
bore this name. With respect to the term Arte it 
may be remarked, that it merely designates a brave 
and warrior-people, being derived from the Persian art 
-or ard, “strong,” “ brave.” (Consult remarks at the 
end of the article Artaxerxes.)— One of the earliest 
names of Persia and the Persian empire, and the one 
most usual with the Persians themselves up to the 
present day, is Jran, while all the country beyond the 
Oxus was denominated Turan. The former of these 
appellations is identical with the Eeriene of the Zend- 
Avesta, and will be alluded to again in the course of 
the present article-——The name Persia would seem to 
have come from that of the province of Faarst-stan or 
Paarsi-stan, called also Faars or Paars, and the same 
with the Persis (Ilépotc) of the Greeks. (Compare 
the Scripture Paras already mentioned.) -In this prov- 
ince we find the genuine race of Iranians; and it was 
here that the magnificent city of Istakhar, which the 
Greeks have made known to Europe by-the name of 
Persepolis, was built by the monarchs of Iran. The 
-origin of the term Faars or Paars has been much dis- 
puted by philologists (Wahl, Vorder und Mittel-Asien, 
p. 225, seqq.); the root is evidently to be sought for 
in the term Aria or Eeriene, and this would bring Iran 
and Persia, as names of the same country, in close’ 
approximation. (Vid. Aria.) One explanation of the 
name “ Persian” will be given farther on. é 


2. Origin and Early History of the Persians. 


The first historical and religious epochs of Persia 
are enveloped in such obscurity, and so many have 


erred-in relation to the character, far more mythic than | of civilization. 


historical, of the early Oriental traditions, that we nee 
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the fictions of Dabistan. These fictions have far more 
connexion with the Brahminical traditions than with 
those of the Zend-Avesta, though they are found, in 
fact, ingrafted on the latter. The fourteen Abads ; 
the institution of the four castes by the great Abad; 
m a word, that ideal empire, as unlimited in geograph- 
ical extent as in the immensity of the periods (sidereal 
in appearance, but at bottom purely artificial and ar- 
bitrary), that are connected with it; all this is evidently 
borrowed from India: and yet all this, when joined to 
the name of Mahabali, supposed to be identical with 
Baal or Belus, was thought to furnish a wonderful con- 
firmation of the favourite hypothesis of a great ante- 
diluvian monarchy, which had embraced India, Persia, 
and Assyria in a common bond of language, religion, 
and national institutions. In this way it was believed 
that a solution could be given of all the difficult prob- 
lems presented by the earliest portion of the history 
of the world. These traditions, however, have an air 
of philosophic abstraction, or, to speak more candidly, 
of premeditated invention, which ill agrees with the 
native simplicity that marks the legends of the Zend- 
Avesta. ‘It is from the Zend-Avesta, carefully com- 
pared with the more genuine portion of the Schah-Na- 


|meh, and with the scanty information which the He- 


brews and Greeks have transmitted to us on this sub- 
ject, that we must seek for some true information rel- 
ative to the first periods of Persian history. At first 
view, indeed, there seems to be the widest possible 
difference between the narratives of the Jews and 
Greeks, and the national recollections of the people 
of Iran; and critics have heaped hypothesis upon hy- 
pothesis, in order to reconcile this discrepance : some 
have even regarded the thing as altogether impossible. 
Before the discovery of ‘the Zend books, it was easy 
to suppose that the Oriental writers, coming as they 
did at so late a period upon the stage, had confounded 
together the Assyrians, Medes, and Persians as one 
and the same people, or else that they had designedly, 
and from feelings of national vanity, connected their 
own history with that of the powerful communities 
which had preceded them in the sovereignty of West- 
ern Asia. (Consult Anguetil du Perron, Mem. de 
V Acad. des Inscript., vols. 40 and 42.—Gorres, My- 
thengesch., vol. 1, p. 213, seqq., &c.) At the present 
day, however, this opinion is accompanied with great 
difficulties ; for the same names, and, in general, the 
same ancient facts, are found, with some slight shades 
of difference, in the Zend-Avesta and in Ferdousi or 
his copyists, Everything, therefore, depends upon 
the period to be assigned for the composition of the — 
Zend books.—Most writers distinguish between the 
Medes and Persians from their very origin; and to the 
former of these two nations they refer Zoroaster, his 
laws, the books that bear his name—1in a word, the 
whole sysiem of the Magian worship, and the civiliza- 
tion of the Persians.themselves. This theory makes 
the Medes to have formed originally a part of a great 
Bactrian nation, a Bactro-Median empire, and to have 


received from the Bactrians the elements of their own 


civilization. (Compare Heeren, Ideen, vol. 1, p. 427, 
seqq.) The writer just mentioned even inclines to 
the opinion that the Medes and Bactrians formed, 
for a long time, two distinct states, of which the lat- 
ter was much earlier in its origin than the former 
(Handbuch der Gesch., p. 29) ; and this will serve to 
explain the two dynasties, so different from each other 
and so very unequal in number, that are given by He- 
rodotus and Ctesias, while it at the same time re-estab- 
lishes in their rights the communities on the banks of 
the Oxus, whom Aristotle and Clearchus regarded as 
having enjoyed, at so remote a period, the blessings 
¢ (Diog. 


gards the origin of the Medes, Persians, and other 


not wonder at the earnest enthusiasm with which such ancient nations of the remote Hast, as well as their 


men as Sir W. 
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Jones and J. von Miiller have adopted | early history, 


‘all remains uncertain and obscure. It 
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is generally conceded, however, that the Bactrians, 
Medes, and Persians ‘bore at first the common name 
of Avii, which recalls to mind that of Zran; but with 
respect to the primitive country of these Ariz there is 
little unanimity of opinion. Some make them to have 
come from Caucasus ; others seek for their earliest 
settlement among the mountains to the northeast of 
India, and, it must be confessed, with-great proba- 
bility. Gérres persists in his hypothesis of making 
the Assyrians, Medes, and Persians to have descend- 
ed from the chain of Caucasus, speaking the same lan- 
guage, and forming one and the same race; and to 
this race, thus combined, he assigns a great monarchy 
of Iran, extending from Caucasus to the Himmalayan 
Mountains.. He brings together and compares with 
each other the names Iran, Aria, Atwria, Assyria, 
Assur, &c., and appears to identify Shem with Djem 
or Djemschid, the first mythic chief of this early em- 
pire. (Mythengesch., vol..1, p. 213, seqgg—Compare 
Schah. Nameh, Einleit., p. vi., seqg.) Another sys- 
tem has been more recently started by Rhode, and has 
been developed with great ability. According to this 
writer, the Bactrians, Medes, and Persians composed 
the common and primitive Iran, speaking the Zend 
language or its different dialects, and coming origin- 
ally from Feriene Veedjo, and from Mount Adbord), 
which he finds near the sources of the Oxus and the 
mountains to the north of India, the names of which 
were transferred in a later age to Caucasus and Ar- 
menia. The arguments adduced by this writer in 
support of his hypothesis are drawn from the Zend 
books, and in particular from the Vendidad, at the 
commencement of which latter work an account is 
given of the creation, or, as Rhode expresses it, of 
the successive inhabitings of various countries, and in 
the number of which we find, after Meriene Veedjo, 
Soghdo (Sogdiana), Moore (Merou), Bakhdi (probably 
Balk), Neve (Nysa), Haroiou (Herat), &c. Rhode 
sees in this enumeration an ancient tradition respect- 
ing the migrations of a race, for a long period of no- 
madic habits, who kept moving on gradually towards 
the south, under the conduct of Djemschid, as far as 
Ver or Var, a delightful country, where they finally 
established themselves, and where Djemschid built a 
city and palace, Var-Djemsgherd, which Rhode, after 
Herder, takes for Persia proper (Persis) or Pars, 
with its capital Persepolis, identifying at the same 
time Achwgmenes with Djemschid. M. Von Hammer 
adopts, in general, this opinion of Rhode in regard to 
the geography. of the Vendidad, with the exception of 
the last point. He thinks that Ver and Var-Djems- 
chid cannot be Pars or Fars and Persepolis, but the 
country more to the north, where are at the present 
day Damaghan and Kaswin, and where stood in for- 
mer days Hecatompylos, the true city of Djemschid. 
The celebrated traveller and Orientalist, Sir W. Ouse- 
ly, without identifying Var and Pars as Rhode does, 
inclines, nevertheless, to the belief that it is to Persep- 
olis, its edifices, and the plain in which it is situated, 
that the Zend-Avesta refers under the names already 
mentioned, as well as under that of Djemkand. With- 
out presuming to offer any opinion on this disputed 
point, we may take the liberty of remarking, that the 
Greeks themselves speak of the Ari as a large family 
of nations, to which the Magi, and, in general, all the 
Median tribes or castes. were considered as belonging. 
(Mayot dé kai av 70 "Apevov yévoc.— Damasc., ap. 
Wolf, Anecd. Grac., 3, p. 259.—Compare Herod., 7, 
62, and 1,101.) The Persians called their ancient 
heroes ’Apraioz (Herod., 7, 61.—Id., 6, 98.—Hellan- 
w., ap. Steph. Byz.,s.v.’Apraia), and Artaxerxes is said 
to signify, as an appellation, “a great warrior,” and to 
be compounded of Art or Ard, ‘ strong,” and the 
Zehdich Kihelaiea: “a warrior,’ which is almost iden- 
tical in form with the Sanscrit Arta-Kchatryia. More- 
over, ke ae Arit and Aria or Ariana, together 
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with Aytga and Avi or Hert (a root found in various 
Zendic terms, such as Ariema, Heriene, Eeriemeno, 
Eeriene-Veedjo, &c.), re-appear inthe Aryas and Aria- 
Verta of the Sanscrit books, ‘the illustrious,” and 
“the land of the illustrious,” or ‘‘ of heroes.” (Com- 
pare the Greek "Hpwe¢, a word of the same origin.) 
All these analogies, joined to the striking resemblance 
between the Zend, the Parsi, and the Sanscrit, point to 
a primitive race of one and the same origin, spéaking 
at first one and the same language, but subsequently 
divided into various nations and dialects. The tribes 
in Bactriana and the neighbouring country, continuing 
to dwell in the neighbourhood of the parent source, re- 
mained more faithful than others to the ancient name 
and language. Other tribes moved off in a southeast 
direction, and towards the region of Caucasus, whither 
they transported with them the names of both Albordj 
and Ariema (Armenia). Hence we have both East- 
ern and Western Arii, and these last became in time 
a separate nation, the Medes, known to the Hindus 
under the name of Pahlavas (Pehlavan is “a hero” 
in Firdousi), which recalls to mind the Pehlvi, their 
language, the fruit of their intermixture with people 
of another race. Finally, the Persians, the antiquity 


of whose name (Parsi, “ the clear,” ‘“ the pure,” ‘the 


brilliant,” ‘‘ the inhabitants of the country of light”), 
as well as their idiom, worship, and traditions, would 
seem to indicate a close and long-continued connexion 
with the first. branch, established themselves, we know 
not at what epoch, in the country of Pares or Pars, 
which became, in the time of Cyrus, the centre of an 
empire, that recalled to mind in some degree the fab- 
ulous sway of his great progenitor Djemschid. (Rhode, 
Heilige Sage, p. 60, segq.— Id., tiber Alter., &c., p 
18, segg. — Von Hammer, Heidelb. Jahrb., 1823, p. 
84, seqq.—Ousely’s Travels, vol. 2, p. 305, segg.— 
F. Von Schlegel, Wien. Jahrb., vol. 8, p. 458, seqq. 
—D Anqueiil, Zend-Avesta, vol. 1, p. 2, 263, seqq. ; 
vol. 2, p. 408.— Creuzer, Symbolk, par Guigniaut, 
vol. 2, p. 677, segg.)—According to the Pehlvi tradi- 
tions, the first dynasty in Iran was that. of the Pisch- 
dadians. Ketowmaratz, say the same legends, was 
the first who governed in the world. He lived a thou- 
sand years, and reigned thirty. Covered with the skin 
of a tiger, he descended from the mountains and taught 
men the use of vestments and more nutritive food. 
Abriman, the genius of evil, sent a demon to attack 
him. Siamek, the son of Keioumaratz, was slain in 
the conflict. Houcheng avenged the death of his fa- 
ther. He came to the throne at the age of forty years. 
He reigned with justice, taught men the art of culti- 
vating and sowing the fields, and made them acquaint- 
ed with the use of grain. Meeting, on one occasion, 
a monster in a forest, he seized an enormous stone to 
attack him; the stone, striking against a rock, flew 
into a thousand pieces, and fire was discovered. With 
the aid of this element he invented the art of working 
metals: he thus formed the pincers, the saw, and the 
hammer. He directed also the courses of rivers, and 
constructed canals. He taught his subjects, more- 
over, the art of raising cattle and of substituting wool- 
len stuffs for the skins of animals, Thetoumouratz, son 
of Houcheng, succeeded. He was the first that pur- 
sued the chase with the onca and the falcon, and 
taught music to men. An angel, sent from heaven, 
presented him with a lance and horse, to combat and 
subdue the evil spirits. He gave them battle at the 
head of the Iranians, completely defeated them, and 
took a great number prisoners. These begged for life, 
and, in return for the boon, taught him writing and 
the elements of knowledge. Theiowmouratz, the con- 
queror of these demons, reigned thirty years. He was 
succeeded by his son Djemschid. The birds, and the 
peris or good spirits, obeyed him. He invented the 
cuirass, precious stuffs, and the art of embroidery. 
He built the city of Var Djemschid, divided his sub- 
ae 
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jects into four castes, and during three hundred years 
reigned in the utmost prosperity and power, until his 
pride impelled him to revolt against the deity. Dzo- 
hak’ was at this time prince of the Tasi, and held 
communication with the evil genii. He collected to- 
gether the subjects of Djemschid, who had abandoned 
their sovereign since his altered course of conduct, 
put himsélf at their head, dethroned Djemschid, ‘and 
deprived him of existence after a reign of seven hun- 
dred years. Dzohdk’ reigned a thousand years. His 
tyranny reduced Persia to the utmost wretchedness. 
By the malice of the evil spirits, two serpents sprang 
from his shoulders and remained attached to them. 
To appease their craving appetites, they had to be fed 
every day with the brains of men, By an adroit strat- 
agem, the cooks of the palace saved each day one of the 
two persons destined thus to afford nourishment to the 
serpents, and sent him to the mountains: itis from these 
fugitives, say the traditions of Persia, that the Kurds 
of the present day derived their origin. A dream fore- 
warned the sanguinary Dzohak’ of the lot that awaited 
him, and of the vengeance that would be inflicted on him 
by Ferzdoun, the son of one of his victims. He caused 
diligent search to be made for the formidable infant, 
but the mother of Feridoun, who had given him to the 
divine cow Pour-mayeh to be nursed, saved herself 
and her child by fleeing to Mount Aldrowz, in the north 
of India. ‘There Feridoun was brought up by a Parsi. 
Having attained the age of sixteen years, he descend- 
ed from the mountain and rejoined his mother, who 
made him acquainted with the story of his birth and 
misfortunes : for he was a member of the royal line, 
which had been driven from the throne of Persia by 
the sanguinary Dzohak’. Burning with the desire of 
avenging his wrongs, he seized the first opportunity 
that presented itself. A sedition broke out in Persia, 
headed by a smith, who affixed his apron to the point 
of a spear, and made it the standard of revolt. The 
continued searches ordered by Dzohak’ had apprized 
the people both of the dream ofthe tyrant and the ex- 
istence of the young prince whom he persecuted. The 
Persians ran in crowds to their deliverer, who caused 
the apron of the smith to be profusely adorned with 
gold and precious stones, adopted it as the royal stand- 
ard, and named. it Direfch-gawdny ; and this standard 
‘continued to be in after ages an object of the greatest 
veneration throughout all the empire of Persia, Feri- 
doun immediately marched against the tyrant, crossed 
the Tigris where Bagdad now stands, proceeded to 
Beit-ul-makaddes, the residence of Dzohak’, conquered 
his antagonist, and confined him with massive fetters 
in a cavern of Mount Damawend. The two sisters of 
Djemschid, Chehrnius and Amewas, had been the fav- 
ourite wives of Dzohak’. Feridoun found them, though 
after the lapse of a thousand years, still young enough 
to espouse. He had by them three sons, whom he 
married to three princesses of Yemen. The eldest 
was Selm, the second Tour, and the youngest Iredj. 
He divided the earth among them. Selm received 
Roum and Khawer, that is to say, Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt. Tour obtained Tourdn and Dj, that is, 
the country beyond the Oxus and China. Jredj be- 
came master of Persia (Iran) and Arabia. Dissatis- 
fied with this division, the first two made an inroad, at 
the head of an army, into Persia; slew Iredj, who 
had come to their camp for the purpose of appeasing 
them, and sent his head to Feridoun. The afflicted 
father prayed the gods to prolong his life until he 
could avenge the death of his son. Only one of the 
wives of Jredj proved with child; she gave birth to a 
_daughter, whom Feridoun united to Menoutchehr, his 
brother’s son. He brought him up in wisdom, and, 
when he had reached the age of manhood, gave this 
Menoutchehr the throne. Selm and Tour, having en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to appease their irritated father, 
determined to have recourse to arms. Their forces, 
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composed of the people of Djin and Khawer, entered 
Persia, but were defeated in succession, and their lead- 
ers slain. Feridoun died beloved by his subjects, 
whom he had rendered happy during a period of five 
hundred years. During this time lived the valiant 
Sam, son of Nerzman, prince of Sedjestan, and of Za- 
boulistin or Ghizneh. His son Zal received from 
Menoutchehr the sovereignty of all the countries from 
Kaboul to the river Sind, and from his father the coun- 
try of Zaboultstan. Mihrdb reigned at this period in 
Kaboul. He was of Tasi origin, and of the race of 
Dzohak’. Zal married his daughter Roudabeh, and 
became the father of Roustem, the hero of Persia, and 
whose exploits form the principal subject of the poem 
of Firdousi. Menoutchehr transmitted the crown to 
his son Nawder.. This latter followed not the precepts 
of his father :. his subjects revolted, and his kingdom 
being invaded by Afrasiab, the-son of Pecheng, king 
of Touran, he fell into the hands of his opponent and 
was put to death, after a reign of only seven years. 
Afrasiab then quitted the province of Dahestdn, which 
had been the theatre of the war, and entered by Rei 
into Jran, where he placed the crown of the schahs 
upon his own head. During this invasion of Afrasiab, 
Zal, the son and successor of Sdm, had taken upon 
him, in his turn, the defence of the dynasty of Feri- 
doun, and had caused a member of the race to be pro- 
claimed schah: this was Zou, son of Thamasp. Du- 
ring five years the country was exposed to the ravages 
of war, and afterward a general scarcity prevailed. 
Peace was concluded; according to the terms of which 
the river Gihon (Djihoun or Oxus) was declared the com- 
mon limit of the two empires. Zou died soon after, leay- 
ing as his successor his son Gerchdsp, who only reigned 
nine years, and left Persia, at his death, without a mas- 
ter. With him ended the dynasty of the Pischdadi- 
ans.—Before proceeding to the consideration of the 
second or Kaianian dynasty, we shall offer a few re- 
marks on the one of which we have just been treating. 
The lives and reigns of 700 and 1000 years will obtain, 
of course, no credit now. Dyemschid and Dzohak’ 
represent, in all probability, entire families.—It would 
be useless to compare the Greek traditions with the 
monstrous recital of the Schah-nameh, through which 
we have just passed. These recitals, having only been 
collected under the Sassanides, have reached us full 
of fable and improbability. It will be safer and more 
reasonable to limit ourselves to some general approxi- 
mations. The Greek historians mention three princi- 
pal facts: 1. The existence of a vast empire, known 
among them by the name of the Assyrian empire; 2. 
The overthrow of this empire by the Medes; 3. The 
frequent incursions of the Scythian tribes from the re- 


gion of Caucasus, from the vicinity of the Caspian, and 
from the Oxus. These three grand movements may 
be traced without difficulty in the Persian traditions. 
In fact, the theatre of the first four reigns of the Schah- 
nameh is, beyond a doubt, Media, where was established 
the worship of fire by Houcheng. Kaioumaratz and 
his successors were then a Median dynasty dethroned 
by Dzohak, a Tasi or Arab prince, and who began what 
is called by the Greeks the Assyrian empire. The 
word Tasi designates, at the present day, the inhabi- 
tants of Arabia; but there is nothing to prevent the 
belief that anciently it was applied to all the people of 
the Semitic race, and consequently to the Assyrians. 
The new dynasty of Dzohak’, so detested by the Ira- 
nians, because it was composed of strangers, and 
brought in with it an impure and devilish worship, 
was. probably none other than that of the Asa 
pricy who, according to the Greek writers, were 

| Persia as \ 
Se a oa Feridoun himself, who, accord-— 
ing to the Schah-nameh, dethroned and imprisoned 
Dzohak’, will be the representative of the new dynas- 
ty of the Medes, which commenced aridht Desai se and 
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overthrew the Assyrianempire. The Assyrian princes, 
or Tasi, did not inhabit Jerusalem, as one might be 
inclined to suppose from the name Bezt-ul-makaddes, 
“the holy dwelling,” given by Firdousi to their resi- 
dence, and which is that by which the Arabs designate 
the capital of the Jews. The Persian poet himself 
gives us the requisite information on this-point, by 
adding that Beit-ul-makaddes also bore the Tasi name 
of Hameh-el-Harran: It was probably, therefore, 
Harran, in Mesopotamia, in the region called Diar 
Modzar. ‘According to traditions still existing, this 
city was built a short time after the deluge; and it is 
regarded by the people of the Hast as one of the most 
ancient in the world. Albrowz is the ancient name of 
the great chain of mountains which commences on the 
west of the Cimmerian Bosporus, borders the Cas- 
pian Sea to the southeast and south, and, proceeding 
eastward, joins the Himalayan chain which separates 
Hindoostan from Thibet. It comprehends, there- 
fore, the Caucasus of our days, the mountains of Ghi- 
lan, Mount Damawend, the chain of Chorasan, and 
the Paropamisus or Hendu-Khos. Feridoun, coming 
from Media to found the néw Median empire on the 
ruins of the Assyrian, descended Mount Aldrouz. 
Hastern Persia, comprising Sedjestdan and Zaboulis- 
tan, which is the country of Ghizneh, was subject to 
the schah, but governed under him by the princes of 
the race of Sam. As to Kaboul, it was only tributary, 
and belonged to a branch of the family of Dzohak’, 
that is, to princes of Assyrian origin who had treated 
with the Medes. The third analogy between the 
Greek and Persian traditions is found in the inroads 
of barbarous tribes from Eastern Persia. The incur- 
sions of the Scythian Nomades, mentioned by the 
Greek writers, will agree very well with those of the 
princes of Touran, coming from beyond the Djihoun 
or Oxus. From the earliest periods, Persia has been 
exposed to invasion from the ‘tribes in the direction of 
Caucasus, the Caspian, and the Oxus. The Greeks 
called all these tribes Scythians, because they had no 
other name by which to designate these barbarous 
communities. “The Persians call them Turan and 
Djin (Turks and Chinese), although at this time (‘700 
B.C.) neither the one nor the other of the two last- 
mentioned people were to be found on the eastern 
borders of Persia. When, however, the Schah-nameh 
was composed, the Persians knew only the Turks and 
Chinese, and they gave their names to all those who 
had at any time preceded them. The ancient enemies 
of Persia, in this quarter, were probably Hunnic and 
Tudesc tribes, to whom, about the era of the Sassan- 
ides, succeeded the Turks and Chinese.—The main 
fact that results from a comparison of. these traditions 
is, that two empires followed in succession : one, com- 
ing from Assyria, ruled over Media and all Eastern 
Asia; the other, coming from Media, reacted on the 
first, and drove the Semitic communities across the 
Tigris and Euphrates; and, finally, to these two great 
revolutions were joined frequent inroads on the part of 
- the barbarous tribes coming from Caucasus, Scythia, 
and the banks of the Oxus.—To the Pischdadian suc- 
ceeded the Kaianian dynasty. The recital of the 
~ Schah-nameh respecting this second dynasty is as dis- 
figured by fable as that which treats of the first ; and 
it would be of no use to seek in it any exact coinci- 
dences with the narratives of Xenophon and Herodo- 
f tus. The Dejoces of the latter historian was, like Kai 
_ K?obad, chosen king on account of his justice and 


, a wisdom, at a time when Persia was involved in mis-| 


ry and anarchy. We find also another resemblance 
between Dejoces and Kai Kobad. Kai K’obad is 
_ ealled Arch by some Mohammedan authors, and De- 
i joces is called Arceces by Ctesias. Herodotus in- 
forms us that Dejoces had for his successor a son 
named Phraortes, and it is to this Median prince that 
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no mention of this monarch ; he probably confounds 
his reign with that of his father. Nevertheless, a Mo- 
hammedan author mentions this second Phraortes, and 
he states that Kai K’aous was the son of Aphra and 
grandson of Kai K’obad. It would appear, moreover, 
that the history of Kaz K’aous, as given by Fir- 
dousi, is at one and the same time that of Cyaxares 
and Astyages. ‘The blindness of Kaz K’aous and his 
army is probably nothing else but the total eclipse of 
the sun, which took place between Cyaxares and the 
Lydians, and which had been predicted to the Ionians 
by Thales. The expedition against Hamawer appears 
to coincide with the siege of Nineveh mentioned by 
the Greek writers ; and these same writers also agree 
with Firdousi, when they make the operations of the 
siege to have been broken off by an invasion of the 
Scythians. ‘The statement also, made by Hefodotus, 
respecting the marriage of Astyages with the daughter 
of the Lydian monarch, agrees with that of the Persian 
author, who informs us of the marriage of Kai Khos- 


| rou with Sendabeh. With regard to Kai Khosrouw, 


or simply Khosrou, it appears evident that he was the 
same with the Cyrus of the Greek writers. Khosrou, 


however, according to Firdousi, was not the grandson 
of the schah of Persia, but of Afrasiad, king of Tou- 
ran, and the scene of the history of his youth is laid 
entirely in this latter country. After Kai Khosrou, 
the narrative of the Mohammedan writers begins to 


differ totally from that of the Greeks. Down to the 
time of Alexander, there are only two points of resem- 
blance between the two statements: the first is the 
name of Gouchtasp, who is the Darius Hystaspis of 


the Greeks ; and the other, that of Ardecheer Diraz- 
dest (Artaxerxes Longimanus), given to Bahmen of 
the Schah-nameh by Mirkhond. 
HMistoriques de lV Asie, &c., p. 5, seq.) 


(Klaproth, Tableaux 


3. Later history of Persia. 
The accession of Darius Hystaspis is fixed by chro- 


nologists in the year 521 B.C. ; and in his reign, sup- 
posing him to be the same with Gouchtasp, all author- 
ities seem to agree that the famous Zerdusht, the Zo- 
roaster of the western writers, succeeded in establish- 
ing his new religion. 


The reign of Gouchtasp is ex- 
tended by the Persian historians over sixty years, that 
of Xerxes, his son and successor, being wholly passed 
over; but Isfundeer, who is supposed by Sir John 
Malcolm to be the same as Xerxes, is made the 
hero of his reign. His chivalrous achievements are 
rivalled only by those of the illustrious Rowstem, who 
is again brought on the scene, and Isfundeer is slain 
by him in an unjust war, in which ‘he-had reluctantly 
engaged, at the command of his wicked father, with 
the king of Segistan. It is from the Western histo- 
rians only:that we learn anything of the leading events 
of the reign of Darius Hystaspis. In like manner, all 
the great events of the history of Xerxes, which form 
the most brilliant page in the history of Greece, are 
passed over in silence in the Persian annals. The 
assassination of Xerxes, by his relative Artabanus, 
took place B.C. 461, in the twenty-first year of his 
reign. He was succeeded by his third son, Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus, the Bahmen or Ardecheer Di- 
razdest of the Persian annals, and the Ahasuerus of 
the book of Esther. Something like a disguised or 


|confused account of these transactions is found in 
| the pages of -Firdousi. 
all the foreign enemies of his father Gouchtasp, he is 


After Isfundeer had subdued 


sent to reduce to obedience the King of Segistan, who 
had thrown off his allegiance. In this expedition he 
is represented as engaging with the greatest reluc- 
tance, and he meets his death from the hand of Rous- 
tem, to whom, nevertheless, ‘the dying hero commits 
his son, Bahmen, entreating him to educate him as a 
warrior. That son, however, on ascending the throne, 
soon became jealous of Roustem, and, having invaded 
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and subdued his hereditary province, put him to death 
with his family, on the pretext of avenging the blood 
of his father. The general facts, that Roustem,’ a 
powerful chief, slew Isfundeer, yet protected his son ; 
that a civil contest attended the accession of Arde- 
cheer ; and that it terminated in the massacre of Rous- 
tem and his family, so far accord with what thé Greek 
historians state respecting the character and fate of 
Artabanus, as to leave-little doubt that both stories re- 
late to the same personages. Of the identity of rey 
decheer with Artaxerxes Maxpdyecp or Longimanus, 
there can be no doubt. His surname, Dirazdest 
(“ Long arms”) is a full proof of this. The author of 
the Tarikk Tabree states, that under this monarch, to 
whom he erroneously ascribes the overthrow of Bel- 
shazzar, the Jews had the privilege granted them of 
being governed by a ruler of their own nation ; and the 
favours they experienced, it is added, were owing to 
the ‘express orders of Bahmen, whose favourite lady 
was of the Jewish nation. Joséphus expressly affirms, 
that Artaxerxes Longimanus was the husband of Es- 
ther; and the extraordinary favour which ‘he showed 
to the Jews strengthens this testimony. He would 
seem, indeed, to have been the first monarch of Persia 
who, strictly speaking, by the subjugation of Segistan, 
_ “reigned from India even to Ethiopia, over 2 hundred 
and twenty-seven provinces.” Persian historians as- 
sign to this great monarch a reign of a hundred and 
twelve years, but the Greek writers limit it to forty, 
and his death is fixed\in the year B.C. 424.. He was 
succeeded, according to the Persian annals, by his 
daughter Homai, who, after a reign of thirty-two years, 
resigned the crown to her son, Darab I., the Darius 
Nothus of the Greeks. It is natural that no notice 
should be taken of the éphemeral reigns of Xerxes II. 
and Sogdianus, which together occupied only eight 
months; and in Ptolemy’s canon, Darius Nothus is 
made the immediate successor, of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, his reign extending from 424° B.C. to 405. 
Homai appears to be the Parysatis whom the Greek 
writers make. to be the queen of her half-brother Da- 
rius, and to whom they attribute a very prominent part 
in the transactions of his reign. Her son Arsaces is 
stated to have succeeded to the throne under the title 
- of Artaxerxes, to which the Greeks added the surname 
of Mnemon, on account of his extraordinary memory. 
No sovereign, however, besides Longimanus or Di- 
razdest, is ever noticed by Oriental writers under the 
name of Ardecheer; it is therefore highly probable, 
that Mnemon is the Darab I. of the Persian annals, 
and that he succeeded his mother Homai or Parysa- 
tis, who might reign conjointly with Darius Nothus, 
whether as her husband or her son. The banishment 
of Queen Parysatis to Babylon, in the reign of her son 
Artaxerxes, may. answer to the abdication of Queen 
Homai. This isa most obscure epoch in the native 
annals. ‘The Egyptian war which broke out in the 
reign of Darius Nothus, the revolt of the Medes, and 
the part taken by Persia in the Peloponnesian war, are 
not referred to. Even the name of the younger Cyrus 
is not noticed by any of the Oriental writers, nor is 
the slightest allusion made to the celebrated expedi- 
tion which has given immortality to its commander. 
The pages of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon 
leave little room, however, for regret that these events 
have not found an Oriental historian. With respect 
to the second Darab of the Persians, who is made the 
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immediate successor of the first; his identity with the } Polyglotta, p.3.) The Persian 


Darius Codomanus of the Greeks is completely estab- 
lished by the conquest of Persia during his reign by | 
Alexander of Macedon. The intermediate reign 
Artaxerxes Ochus, the most barbarous and aban 


monarch of his race, and of his son Arses, both. 


‘whom were assassinated, appear to be passed over, or | 


to be included in that of Darab I. The reign of this 
‘Darab. is, distinguished in the native annals by the. 


of | action. 
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breaking out of a war with Philippous of Roum (Ma- 
cedon), which, though at first unsuccessful, is stated 
to have terminated gloriously for the Persians ; and 
Philip was glad to make peace, on the terms of giving 
his daughter to Darab, and becoming: his tributary. 
This daughter is fabled to have been the mother of the 
Macedonian conqueror. Darab I. built Darabjird, a 
city about 150miles east of Shiraz. (Malcolm, vol. 
1, p. 69.)—The character of Ochus seems, howev- 
er, to have been transferred by the Persians to the 
unfortunate and noble-minded Darius, who is alleged 
to have been deformed in body and depraved in mind; 
as if, Sir John Malcolm remarks, “to reconcile the 
vanity of the nation to the tale of its subjugation.” It 
is nevertheless true, that the crimes of their monarchs, 
the mal-administration into which the affairs of the 
government had fallen, the assassinations and massa- 
cres occasioned by the repeated disputes for the suc- 
cession, and the slender bond which held together the 
various provinces of so gigantic an empire, had pre- 
pared the way for its easy dissolution. 
which the Hastern writers have preserved of the Mace- 
donian hero (whom they call Secunder and Iskandeer) 
are very imperfect; and upon a few historical facts, 
they have reared a superstructure of the most extrav- 
agant fable. They agree, however, with the Greek 
writers in most of the leading facts; such as the inva- 
sion of Persia, the defeat and subsequent death of Da- 
rius, the generosity of the conqueror, and the strong 
impression -which his noble and humane conduct made 
upon his dying-enemy. They allude, too, to the alli- 
ance which Alexander established with Taxilis or 
Omphis, to his battle with Porus, and his expedition 
against the Scythians ; but the circumstances in which 
these events are disguised are for the most part fab- 
ulous. ‘His great name,” says Sir John Malcolm, 
‘‘has been considered sufficient to obtain credit for 
every story that imagination could invent; but this 
exaggeration is almost all praise. The Secunder of 
the Persian page is a model of every virtue and of ev- 
ery great quality that can elevate a human being above 
his species; while his power and magnificence are al- 
ways represented as far beyond what has ever been 
attained by any other monarch in the world.” The 
quarrel between the two monarchs originated, accord- 
ing to the author of the Zeenut-ul-Tuarskh, in Alex- 
ander’s refusing to pay the tribute of golden eggs to 
which his father had agreed, returning the laconic an- 


swer by the Persian envoy, that “ the bird that laid the. 


eggs had flown to the.other world.” Upon this, an- 
other ambassador was despatched to the court of the 
Macedonian, bearing the present of a bat and a ball, in 
ridicule of Alexander’s youth, and a bag of very small 
seed, called gunjud, as an emblem of the innumerable 
army with which he was threatened. 
king the bat and ball in his hand, compared the one to 
his own power, and the other to the Persian’s domin- 
ions; and the fate which would await the invaders 
was intimated by giving the grain toa fowl. In re- 
turn, he sent the Persian monarch the significant pres- 
ent of a bitter melon. (Modern Traveller, pt. 37, p. 
64, segg.)—The native writers, as has been said, make 
Alexander to have been the son of Darius and a daugh- 
ter of Philip of Macedon! and they add that Darius 
sent his wife home to her father, on account of her 
offensive breath ; from which circumstance the war 
between the two monarchs arose! .(Klaproth, Asia 

writers give no detail- 
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the mention of which falls naturally under the present 
article, from the circumstance of, the Parthians being 
designated as Persians by many of the Roman writers, 
particularly the poets, although they were, in fact, of 
Scythian rather than Persian origin.—Seleucus was 
succeeded in his Asiatic empire by his son Antiochus 
Soter, who reigned nineteen years, and left his throne 
to his son Antiochus Theos. In his reign (B.C. 250) 
a man of obscure origin, whom some, however, make 
to have been a tributary prince or chief, and the native 
writers a descendant of one of the former kings of Per- 
sia, slew the viceroy of Parthia, and raised the standard 
of revolt. His name was Ashk, or Arsaces, as the 
Western historians write it. After having slain the 
viceroy, he fixed his residence at Rhé, where he in- 
vited all the chiefs of provinces to join him in a war 
against the Seleucide ; promising at the same time to 
exact from them no tribute, and to deem himself only 
the head of a confederacy of princes, having for their 
common object to maintain their separate independ- | 
ence, and to free Persia from a foreign yoke. Such 


was the commencement of that era of Persian history 


which is termed by the Oriental writers the Moulowk 
ul Towdéeif, or commonwealth of tribes, and which ex- 
tends over nearly five centuries. Pliny states that the 
Parthian (meaning the Persian) empire was divided 
into eighteen kingdoms. The accounts of this period 
given by Persian writers are vague and contradictory. 
“They have evidently,” Sir John Malcolm remarks, 
“no materials to form an authentic narrative ; and it 
is too near the date at which their real history com- 
mences to admit of their indulging in fable. Their 
pretended history of the Ashkanians and Ashganians 
is, consequently, little more than a mere catalogue of 
names ; and even respecting these, and the dates they 
assign to the different princes, hardly two authors are 
agreed. Ashk the First is said to have reigned fifteen 
years: Khondemir allows him only ten. Some au- 
thors ascribe the defeat and capture of Seleucus Cal- 
linicus, king of Syria, to this monarch ; and. others to 
his son, Ashk II. The latter prince was succeeded 
by his brother Shahpoor (or Sapor), who, after a long 
contest with Antiochus the Great, in which he expe- 
rienced several reverses, concluded a treaty of peace 
with that monarch, by which his right to Parthia and 
Hyrcania was recognised. From the death of this 
prince there appears to be a lapse of two centuries in 
the Persian annals; for they inform us that his suc- 
cessor was Baharam Gudurz; and if this is the prince 
whom the Western writers term Gutarzes, as there is 
every reason to conclude it is, we know from authen- 
tic history that he was the third prince of the second 
dynasty of the Arsacide.—F rom the death of Alexan- 
der till the reign of Artaxerxes (Ardecheer Babigan) 
is nearly five centuries ; and the whole of that remark- 
able era may be termed a blank in Eastern history. 
And yet, when we refer to the pages of Roman writers, 
we find this period abounds with events of which the 
vainest nation might be proud, and that Parthian mon- 
archs, whose names cannot now be discovered in the 
history of their own country, were the only sovereigns 
upon whom the Roman army, when that nation was in 
the very zenith of its power, could make no impression. 
But this, no doubt, may be attributed to other causes 
than the skill and valour of the Persians. It was to 
the nature of their country, and their singular mode of 
warfare, that they owed those frequent advantages 
which they gained over the disciplined legions of? 


The frontier which the kingdom of Parthia 

ed to - «Rams empire extended from the 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. It consists of lofty 

barren mountains, of rapid and broad streams, an 
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i ee of Rome advanced, the country was laid waste. 
The war was made, not against the army, but the sup- 
‘plies by which it was supported; and the mode in 
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which the Parthian warrior took his unerring aim, 
while his horse was carrying him from his enemy, may 
be viewed as a personification of the system of warfare 
by which his nation, during this era of its history, main- 
tained its independence. ‘The system was suited to 
the soil, to the man, and to the fleet and robust animal 
on which he was mounted; and its success was so 
certain, that the bravest veterans of Rome murmured 
when their leaders talked of a Parthian war.”  (/Mal- 
colm, vol. 1, p. 84, seqg.)—The blank which occurs in 
the native annals may be accounted for, Sir John Mal- 
colm thinks, by the neglect into which the rites of Zo- 
roaster fell during the dynasty of the Arsacide, and 
the decay of letters consequent upon the depression of 
the priesthood. In that nation, as in others similarly 
circumstanced, the literati and the priesthood were sy- 
nonymous terms; and as the priests alone cultivated 
letters, so they would be prompted to avenge ‘them- 
selves on the eviemies of their faith and order by con- 
signing their race, so far as they had the power, to ob- 
livion. The Arsacide, Gibbon affirms (but without 
citing his authority), “practised, indeed, the worship 
of the magi, but they disgraced and polluted it with a 
various mixture of foreign idolatry.”—According to 
the Western historians, it was under Mithradates [., 
the fourth in descent and the fifth in succession of the 
Arsacide, that the Parthian power was raised to its 
highest pitch of greatness. ‘That monarch, having 
subdued the Medes, the Elymeans, the Persians, and 
the Bactrians, extended his dominions to the Indus, 
and, having vanquished Demetrius, king of Syria, final- 
ly secured Babylonia and Mesopotamia also to his 
empire. (Prideaux, vol. 2, p. 404.)—Justin states 
that this monarch, having conquered several nations, 
gathered from every one of them whatsoever he found 
best in its constitution, and from the whole collection 
framed a body of most wholesome laws for the goy- 
ernment of his empire. If one half of this be true, 
what is history, that it should have preserved no more 
minute record of such a sovereign ’—The remainder 
of the history of Parthia will be found under that 
article. F 


5. Dynasty of the Sassanida. 


Artaxerxes is said to have sprung from the illegiti- 
mate commerce of a tanner’s wife with a common 
soldier. The tanner’s name was Babec, the soldier’s 
Sassan ; from the former Artaxerxes obtained the sur- 
name of Babigan (son of Babec), from the latter all 
his descendants have been styled Sassanide. (Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall, c. 8.)—The flattery of his ad- 
herents, however, represents him as descended from 
a branch of the ancient kings of Persia, though time 
and misfortune had gradually reduced his ancestors to 
the humble station of private citizens. (D’Herbelot, 
Bibl. Orient., Ardecheer.)-—The establishment of the 
dynasty of the Sassanide took place in the fourth year 
of the Emperor Severus, 226 years after the Christian 
era. One of the first acts of the new monarch was 
the re-establishment of the magi and of the creed of 
Zoroaster. A reign of fourteen years ensued, which 
formed a memorable era in the history of the Hast, and 
even in that of Rome. Having, after various altemna- 
tions of victory and defeat, established his authority 
on a basis which even the Roman power could not 
shake, he left behind him a character marked by those 
bold and commanding features that generally distin- 
guish the princes who conquer from those who inherit 


an empire. , Till the last period of the Persian mon- 


archy, his code of laws was respected as the ground- 
f their civil and religious policy. Artaxerxes 
hed his new empire, and his ambitious designs 
he Romans, to Sapor, a son not unworthy of 
his great father; but those designs were too extensive 
for the power of Persia, and served only to involve 
both nations in @ long series of destructive wars and 
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reciprocal calamities. (Gibbon, c. 8.) —The subse- 
quent history of the dynasty of the Sassanid will be 
found detailed in part under the articles Sapor, Chos- 
roes, dc. 


6. Remarks on the Constitution of the Persian Em- 
pire in the time of Darius. 


Cyrus and Cambyses had conquered nations: Da- 
rius was the true foundér of the Persian state. The 
dominions of his predecessors were a mass of coun- 
tries only united. by their subjection to the will of a 
common ruler, which expressed itself by arbitrary and 
irregular exactions. Darius first organized them into 
an empire, where every member felt its place and knew 
its functions. His realm stretched from the Augean 
to the Indus, from the steppes of Scythia to the cata- 
racts of the Nile. He divided this vast tract into 20 
satrapies or provinces, and appointed the tribute which 
each was to pay to the royal treasury, and the propor- 

tion in which they were to supply provisions for the 
army and for the king’s household. A high road, on 
which distances were regularly marked, and spacious 
buildings were placed at convenient intervals to re- 
ceive all who travelled in the king’s name, connected 
the western coast with the seat of government.: along 
this road, couriers trained to extraordinary speed suc- 
cessively transmitted the king’s messages. The sa- 
traps were accountable for the imposts of their several 
provinces, and were furnished with forces sufficient to 
carry the king’s pleasure into effect.—Compared with 
the rude government of his predecessors, the institu- 
tions of Darius were wise and yigorous; in them- 
selves, however, unless they are considered as founda- 
tions laid for a structure that was never raised, as out- 
lines that were never filled up, they were weak and 
barbarous. He had done little more than cast a bridge 
across the chaos over which he ruled: he had intro- 
duced no real uniformity or subordination among its 
elements. The distribution of the provinces, indeed, 
may have been grounded on relations which we do not 
perceive, and may, therefore, have been less capricious 
than it seems. But it answered scarcely any higher 
end than that of conveying the wealth of Asia into the 
- royal. treasury, and the satraps, when they were most 
faithful and assiduous in their office, were really no- 
thing more than farmers of the revenue. Their ad- 
ministration was only felt in the burdens they imposed : 
in every other respect the nations they governed re- 
tained their peculiar laws and constitution. The Per- 
sian empire included in it the dominions of several 
vassal kings, and the seats of fierce, independent 
hordes, who preyed on its more peaceful subjects with 
impunity: In this, however, there was much good and 
comparatively little mischief. The variety of institu- 
tions comprehended within the frame of the monarchy, 
though they were suffered to stand, not from any en- 


larged policy, but because it would have been difficult 
OF dangerous t remove them, and there was nothing 
better to substitute for them, did not impair, but rather 


increased its strength ; and the independence of a few 
wild tribes was more a symptom than a cause of weak- 
ness. The worst evil arose from the constitution of 
the satrapies themselves. The provinces were taxed 
not only for the. supply of the royal army and house- 
hold, but also for the support of their governors, each 
of whom had a standing force in his pay, and of whom 


some kept up a court rivalling in magnificence that of | i 


the king himself. The province of Babylon, 
its regular tribute and the fixed revenue of i 
-which was equal to that of a modern Eur 
of the first rank, defrayed the cost of a 
hunting equipage for his private use, such « 
ropean prince was ever able to maintain. 


dian dogs, and exempted from all othertaxes. It must, 


however, be observed, that when an extraordinary bur- | 
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den was thus laid on a particular district, the rest of 
the province was not relieved, but the more heavily 
loaded. When the king granted the revenues of whole 
cities to a wife or a favourite, he did not give up any 
portion of his own dues; and’ the discharge of all 
these stated exactions did not secure his subjects from 
the arbitrary demands of the satraps and their officers. 
If the people suffered from the establishment of these 
mighty viceroys, their greatness was not less injurious 
to the strength of the state and the power of the sov- 
ereign. As the whole, authority, civil and military, in 
each province was lodged in the hands of the satrap, 
he could wield it at his pleasure without any check 
from within ; and if he were unwilling to resign it, it 
was not always easy to wrest it from him. The great- 
er his distance from the court, the nearer he approach- 
ed to the condition of an independent and absolute 
prince. He was seldom, indeed, tempted to throw off | 
his nominal allegiance, which he found more useful 
than burdensome, or to withhold the tribute which he 
had only the task of collecting ; but he might often 
safely refuse any other services, and defy or elude the — 
king’s commands with impunity: and. least of all was 
he subject to control in any acts of rapacity or oppres- 
sion committed in his legitimate government. Xeno- ~~ 
phon, indeed, in his romance, represents the founder 
of the monarchy as having provided against this evil 
by a wise division of power, (Cyrop., 8, 6.)—Cyrus 
is there said to have appointed that the commanders 
of the fortresses and of the regular troops in each prov- 
ince should be independent of the satrap, and should 
receive their orders immediately from court; and a 
modern author finds traces of this system in‘the nar- 
rative of Herodotus himself. (Heeren, Ideen, vol. 1, 
pt. 1, p. 403.)—But it seems clear, that if the conquer- 
or designed to establish such a balance of power, it 
was neglected by his successors, and that the satraps 
engrossed every branch of authority within their re- 
spective governments: ‘Thus the huge frame of the 
Persian empire was disjointed and unwieldy ; and the 
spirit that pervaded it was as feeble as its organization 
was imperfect. The Persians, when they overthrew 
the Medes, adopted their laws, religion, and manners ; 
their own, though they may have resembled them in 
their principal features, were certainly more simple, 
and better fitted to a conquering people. ©The religion 
of the two nations was probably derived from a com- 
mon source ; but before the Persian conquest it ap- 
pears to have undergone an important change in the 
reformation‘ascribed to Zoroaster. In what points his 
doctrine may have differed from those of the preceding 
period is an obscure question ; but it seems certain 
that the code of sacred Jaws which he introduced, 
founded, or at least enlarged, the authority and influ- 
ence of the Magian caste. Its members became the 


keepers and expounders of the holy books, the teach- 
ers and counsellors of the king, the oracles from whom 
he learned the divine will and the secrets of futurity, 
the mediators who obtained for him the favour of heav- _ 
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that fills the Persian chronicles with their most horrid 
stories: and we learn from the same sources the dread- 
ful depravity of their character, and the vast extent of 
their influence. Cramped by the rigid forms of a 
pompous and weariséme ceremonial, surrounded by 
the ministers of their artificial wants, and guarded from 
every breath of truth and freedom, the successors of 
Cyrus must have been more than men if they had not 
become the slaves of their priests, their eunuchs, and 
their wives. The contagion of these vices undoubt- 
edly spread through the nation: the Persians were 
most exposed to it, as they were in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the court. Yet there is no difficul- 
ty in conceiving that, long after the people had lost 
the original purity and simplicity of their manners, the 
noble youth of Persia may have been still educated in 
the severe discipline of their ancestors, which is rep- 
resented as nearly resembling the Spartan. They may 
‘have been accustomed to spare diet and hard toil, and 
trained to the use of horses and arms. ‘These exer- 
cises do not create and are not sufficient to keep alive 
the warlike spirit of a nation, any more than rulers and 
‘precepts to form its moral character. The Persian 
youth may still have been used to repeat the praises 
of truth and justice from their childhood, in the later 
period of their history, as they had when Cyrus up- 
braided the Greeks with their artifices and lies: and 
yet in their riper years they might surpass them, as at 
Cunaxa, in falsehood and cunning, as much as they 
were below them in skill and courage. Gradually, 
however, the ancient discipline either became wholly, 
obsolete or degenerated into empty forms; and the 
nation sank into that state of utter corruption and im- 
becility which Xenophon, or, rather, the author of the 
chapter that concludes his historical romance, has 
painted, not from imagination, but from the very life. 
—(Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 2, p. 185, seqq.) 

Persicus Sinus, a part of the Indian Ocean, on the 
coast of Persia and Arabia, now Galled the Persian 
Gulf. 

Persis, or Persta Proper, the original province of 
the Persians. (Vid. Persia.) 

Persius, or Autus Persius Fiaccus, a Roman sat- 
irist, was born at Volaterre, a town of Etruria, about 
the 20th year of the reign of Tiberius, A.D. 34. He 
was of equestrian rank. He lost his father at the age 
of six years, and his mother, Fulvia Sisenna, married 
a second time, but the stepfather whom she gave her 
son lived only a short period. Persius appears to have 
shown towards his mother the strongest filial affection. 
He was trained at Volaterre till his twelfth year, and 
he then proceeded to Rome, where he studied gram- 
mar under Rhemnius Palemon, and rhetoric under Vir- 
ginius Flaccus. At the age of sixteen he became a 
pupil of Annzus Cornutus, a Stoic philosopher, who 
had. come from Leptis in Africa to settle at Rome. 
Lucan, the poet, was his fellow-disciple in the school 
of Cornutus. Persius and Cornutus were bound to 
each other by feelings more like those of father and 
son, than such as usually subsist between preceptor 
and scholar. This friendship continued without inter- 
ruption till the death of Persius, which took place in 
his 28th or 30th year. The poet bequeathed his books 
and a large sum of money to Cornutus, who, however, 
declined to receive the latter, and gave it up to the 
sisters of Persius. The materials for a life of Per- 

sins are scanty, but they are sufficient to show him 
in avery favourable light. Amid prevailing corrup- 
He con- 


tion, he maintained a high moral character. 
sistently applied his principles as a Stoic to the pur- 
~ poses of self-discipline.’ His acquaintance with men | 


and things was the result of private study more than 

of actual converse with the world, so that, as his wri- 

tings testify, he viewed human life as he thought it 

should be, rather than as it really was. Different opin- 
_ ions are formed of Persius as a satirical poet. Quin- 
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tilian and Martial, with some of the early Christian 
writers, bear a high testimony to his merits, as do like- 
wise several modern critics., Others consider him not 
worth reading. Gifford, who studied him thoroughly, 
says, among many eulogies of him, “ His life may be 
contemplated with unabated pleasure; the virtue he 
recommends he practised in the fullest extent ; and, at 
an age when few have acquired a determinate charac- 
ter, he left behind him an established reputation for ° 
genius, learning, and worth.”—The works of Persius 
consist of six satires, with a prologue. The metre of 
the latter is of the kind called Choliambic (lame lam- 
bic), being an Iambic trimeter, with a spondee in the 
sixth place instead of an iambus. The Satires contain 
altogether only 650 hexameters ; and in some manu- 
scripts they are given as one continuous work. Wheth- 
er Persius wrote more than we now possess, as the 
author of his life attributed to Suetonius affirms, we 
know not ; but since Quintilian and Martial speak of 
his claims to distinction, though he left “ only one 
book,” we should conclude that no other production 
of his was known in'their time. The chief defect of 
Persius is an affected obscurity of style, which is so 
great and so general that there are few scholars who 
read these performances for the first time, whose prog- 
ress is not arrested at almost every line by some diffi- 
culty that presents itself. It has been conjectured, 
and not without some show of reason, that one of the 
causes of the great obscurity of Persius is the caution 
with which he constantly conceals his attacks upon 
Nero. ‘The scholiast, moreover, expressly states, with 
regard to several verses of the poet, that they were 
intended for the emperor. This may be a sufficient 
apology for Persius as far as Nero is concerned ; but 
why allow the same obscurity to pervade the rest of 
his poem? ‘The Satires of Persius would, in fact, be 
absolutely unintelligible for us, if we had not the la- 
bours of an ancient scholiast, or, rather, a collection 
of extracts from several schohiasts, to guide us; and 
even with this aid we are frequently unable to com- 
prehend the meaning of the satirist. The conclusion 
seems irresistible, that much of this obscurity is owing 
to the peculiar character of ‘the poet’s mind, to his af- 
fected conciseness, and to the show of erudition which 
he is so fond of exhibiting. Some critics, who con- 
demn the negligent style of Horace, give the prefer- 
ence to Persius as a satirist on account of the greater 
harmony of his hexameters. Melody of diction, how- 
ever, cannot compensate for the want of perspicuity ; 
besides, the style of Horace, in his satires, is purpose- 
ly made to approximate to that of familiar. life. It 
must. appear surprising that Persius is so reserved re- 
specting the gross vices and immorality of the age in 
which he lived. The best way of accounting for this 
is to ascribe it to the retired life led by the youthful 
poet in the bosom of a virtuous family, and his conse- 
quent want of experience in the excesses of the day. 
The best editions of Persius are, that of Isaac Casau- 
bon, revised by his son Meric, Lond., 1647, 4to ; Bond, 
Norib., 1631, 8vo; Koenig, Gott., 1803, 8vo, and 
also with Rupert’s edition of Juvenal, Glasg., 1825. 
Prrtinax, Publius Helvius, a Roman emperor af- 
ter the death of Commodus, was born about A.D. 126, 
at Villa Martis, near Alba Pompeia, on the banks of 
the Tanarus, in the modern Piedmont. His father 
was a freedman, who dealt in charcoal, an important 
article of fuel in Italy even at the present day. He 
received from his parent a good education, and was 
placed by him under the tuition of Sulpicius Apolli- 


naris, a celebrated grammarian, who is repeatedly men- 
ti by Aulus Gellius. Pertinax became a proficient 


in the Greek and Roman languages ; and, after the 
death of his master, he taught grammar himself. But, - 
being dissatisfied with the small profits of his profes- 
sion, he entered the army; and, being assisted by the 
interest of Lollianus Avitus, a man of consular fami-. 
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ly, and his father’s patronus, he.was promoted to a| imposed by Commodus. Pertinax was cherished by 
command. -He was sent to Syria at the head of a co-| the senate and people ; but the turbulent pretorians, 
hort, and served with distinction against the Parthians, | secretly encouraged by the traitor Letus, conspired 
under L. Verus, the colleague of Marcus Aurelius. | against the new emperor. After offering the empire 
He was afterward sent to Britain, where he remained | to several persons, they went to the palace three hun- 
for some time. He subsequently served in Mesia,| dred in number. The friends of Pertinax urged him 
Germany, and Dacia, but, upon some suspicion of his | to conceal himself until the storm had passed ; but the 
fidelity, he was recalled by Marcus Aurelius. Having} emperor said that such conduct would be unworthy of 
cleared himself, he was made praetor, and commander | his rank ; and he appeared before the mutineers, and 
of the first.legion, and obtained the rank of senator. | calmly remonstrated with them upon the guilt of their 
Being sent to Rhetia and Noricum, he drove away the | attempt. His words were making an impression upon 
hostile German tribes. His next promotion was to the | them, when one of the soldiers, a German by birth, 
consulate, and he publicly received the praise of Mar- | threw his spear at him, and wounded him in the breast. 
cus Aurelius, in the senate and in the camp, for his| Pertinax then covered his face, and, praying the gods 
distinguished services. In Syria he assisted in re-| to avenge his murder, was slain by the other soldiers. 
pressing the revolt of Avitus Cassius. He was next | Electus alone defended him as long as he could, and 
removed to the command of the legions on the Dan- | was killed with him. The soldiers cut off the head of 
ube, and was made governor of Mesia and Dacia, and | Pertinax and carried it into their camp, and then put 
afterward returned to Syria as governor, where he re- | up the empire at auction, offering it to the highest bid- 
mained until the death of Marcus. | Capitolinus says, | der. It was purchased by Didius Julianus. Pertinax 
that his conduct was irreprehensible till the time of his | was 67 years of age, and had reigned 87 days. (Cap- 
Syrian government, when he enriched himself, and his | ¢tol., Vit. Pert.—Dio Cass., 73, 1.—Encycl. Useful 
conduct became the subject of popular.censure. On| Knovwl., vol. 17, p. 509.) 

his return’to Rome, he was banished by Perennis, the} Prrusia, now Perugia, one of the most ancient and 
‘favourite of Commodus, to his native country, Ligu- | distinguished cities of Etruria, situate at the south- 


ria. Here he adorned Villa Martis with sumptuous | eastern extremity of Lacus Trasymenus, or Lago di 


buildings, in the midst of which, however, he left his} Perugia. The era of its foundation long preceded 
humble, paternal cottage untouched. He remained | that of Rome, though the precise period cannot be as- 
three years in Liguria. After the death of Perennis, | certained with certainty. In conjunction with the 
Commodus commissioned him to procéed to Britain, | other Etrurian states, it long resisted the Roman arms, 
where the licentiousness of the troops had degenerated | but, when reduced, it became a powerful and wealthy 
into mutiny. On his arrival, the soldiers wished to sa- | ally. It was a Roman colony about 709 A.U.C., 
lute him as emperor, and were with difficulty prevent-| under the consulship of C. Vibius Pansa; and, some 
ed by Pertinax, who seems to have found the disci- | years after, sustained a memorable siege, in which An- 
pline of the legions in a most deplorable state. One of | tony held out against Octavius Cesar, but was at last 
the legions revolted against him ; and, in trying to re- | forced by famine to surrender. On this occasion, 
press the revolt, he was wounded and left among the many of the Perusians were put to death, and the 
dead. On his recovery he punished the mutineers, | city was accidentally burned; a madman having set 
and solicited the emperor for his recall, as his attempts | fire to his own house, a general conflagration ensued. 
at restoring discipline had rendered him obnoxious to | (Appian, Bell. Cw., 5, 49.—Compare Vell. Paterc., 
the army. He was then sent as proconsul to Africa, | 2, 74.—Florus, 4, 5.—Suet., Vit. Aug., 96.) Pe- 
and was afterward made prefect of Rome, in which of- | rusia appears, however, to have risen again from its 
fice hé showed much moderation and humanity. Af- | ruins, according to Appian and Dio Cassius (48, 15); 
. ter the murder of Commodus, two of the conspirators, | and under the Emperor Justinian we find it main- 
Letus and Electus, went to Pertinax and offered him | taining a successful siege against the Goths. (Cra- 
the empire, which the latter at first-refused, but after- | mer’s Ancient Ttaly, vol. 1, p. 219.) © 
ward accepted, and was proclaimed emperor by the Pescennius. V2d. Niger. ¥ 
sénate on the night previous to the first of January, Pessinus (gen.-untis; in Greek Ilecowvotc, gen. 
A.D. 193. In the speech which Pertinax delivered | -odvroc), a city of Galatia, on the river Sangarius, and 
on the occasion, he said something complimentary to| near the western confines, according to D’Anville’s 
Letus, to whom he owed the empire, on which Q.| map. It was of very early origin, but chiefly famous 
Sosius Falco, one of the consuls, observed, that it was | on account of the worship of Cybele. Strabo says, 
easy to foresee what kind of an emperor he would] that Mount Dindymus (whence she was named Din- 
make, if he allowed the ministers of the atrocities of |dymene) rose above the town. So great was the 
Commodus to retain their places. Pertinax mildly re- | fame of the shrine and statue of the goddess, that the 
plied, ‘‘ You are but a young consul, and do not yet | Romans, enjoined, as it is said, by the Sibylline books, 
know the necessity of forgiving. These men have | caused the latter to be conveyed to Rome, since the 
obeyed the orders of their master Commodus, but they | safety of the state was declared to depend on its re- 
did it reluctantly, as they have shown whenever they | moval to Italy. A special embassy was sent to King 
had an opportunity.” He then repaired to the impe-| Attalus, to request his assistance on this occasion - 
rial palace, where he gave a banquet to the magistrates | this sovereign received the Roman deputies with great 
and principal senators, according to ancient custom. | kindness and hospitality, and, having conveyed them 
The historian Dio Cassius was one of thé guests. | to Pessinus, obtained for them permission to remove 
Pertinax recalled those who had been exiled for trea- | the statue of the mother of the gods, which was no- 
son under Commodus, and cleared from obloquy the | thing else but a great stone. On its arrival at Rome, 
memory of those who had been unjustly put to death. | it was received with great pomp and ceremony by the 
But his attempts to restore discipline in the army alien- | Roman senate and people, headed by Scipio Nasica, 
ated the affections of the soldiers, who. had been ac-| who had been selected for this office by the national 
customed to license during the reign of Commodus. 


As he found the treasury empty, he sold the statues, 
the plate, and all the valuable objects St 


ian oracle. This took place in the year 
Yi aara: the close of the second Punic war. 
(Liv., 29, 10, segg.—Strab., 567.) Stephanus of By- 
zantium affirms, that Pessinus originally bore the name 
of Arabyza, when the district in which it stood be- 
longed to the Caucones; but he does not mention 
from what author he derives this mane’ (Steph. 


predecessor. By this means he collected money to 

pay the pretorians, and to make the usual'gifts to the 

people of Rome. He publicly declared that he would 
_ receive no legacies or inheritance from any one, and 

he gpptaincn taxes and tolls which had been 
: ao ; 
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voice as the best citizen, according to the injunction =~ 
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Byz., 8. v. "Apabva.) Herodian and Ammianus give 
various derivations of the name of Pessinus, which are 
not worth repeating. (Herod., 1, 11.—Ammian. Mar- 
cell., 22, 22.—Compare Steph. Byz., s. v. lecowod¢.) 
It would seem that the inhabitants of Pessinus, after 
parting with the image of their goddess to the Ro- 
mans, had still another one in store, for we learn from 
Livy, that the worship of Cybele was still observed in 
this city after its occupation by the Gauls, since the 
priests of the goddess are said to have sent a deputa- 
tion to the army of Manlius, when on the banks of the 
Sangarius. (Livy, 38, 18.) Polybius mentions the 
names of the individuals who then presided over the 
worship and temple of Cybele. (Polyb., fragm., 20, 
4.) In the fourth century, also, the Emperor Julian 
turned away from his line of march against the Per- 
sians, for the purpose of visiting the shrine. (Amm. 
Marcell., 22, 9.)—Pessinus was the chief city of the 
Tolistoboii, who settled in this part of the country, 
and, according to Strabo’s account, was a place of 
considerable trade. It sank in importance under. the 
Romans; and although Constantine the Great, in his 
new arrangement of the provinces, made Pessinus the 
capital of Western Galatia (Galatia Salutaris.—Hier- 
ocles, p. 697), yet the city gradually disappeared from 
notice after the commencement of the sixth century.— 
Great uncertainty exists with regard to the site of this 
place, since its ruins have not been explored by any 
modern traveller. From the Antonine Itinerary we 
know that it was ninety-three miles from Ancyra, with 
which it communicated through Germa, Vindia, and 
Papiria. Germa, the first of these stations, is known 
to answer to Yerma, on the modern road leading from 
Eiski-cher to Ancyra: the Itinerary would lead us to 
place it sixteen miles from that site, towards the San- 
garius. The Table itinerary, on the other hand, gives 
a route from Doryleum to Pessinus, by Mideum and 
Tricomia, and allows seventy-seven miles for the whole 
distance. But the road from Doryleum to Ancyra 
did not pass by Pessinus, but by Archelaium and Ger- 
ma, as appears from another route in the Antonine 
Itinerary (p. 202), so that it is evident that Pessinus 
could not have been situated where Colonel Leake 
would place it, beyond Juliopolis, or Gordium, on the 
right bank of the Sangarius, and near its junction with 
the Hierus, as it would then have been exactly on the 
road to Ancyra, and such a route as that by Germa 
would never have been given in the Antonine Itine- 
rary. We ought therefore, perhaps, to look for the 
ruins of Pessinus not far from the left bank of the 
Sangarius, somewhere in the great angle it makes he- 
tween its junction with the Yerma and the Pursek. 
Tn Lapie’s map, the ruins of Pessinus are laid down in 
the direction which we have just mentioned, on a site 
called Kahé, but the authority for this is not given. 
(Cramer's Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 86, seqg.—Leake’s 
Tour, p. 88, seqq.)—The temple of Cybele at Pessi- 
nus, as also its porticoes, were of white marble, and 
surrounded by a beautiful grove. The city was in- 
debted for these decorations to the kings of Perga- 
mus. ‘The priests of the goddess were at one time 
high in rank and dignity, and possessed of great privi- 
leges and emoluments. (Strab., 567.) 

Peritia, I. a town of Italy, in the territory of the 
Bruttii, on the coast of the Tarentine Gulf, and to the 
north of Crotona. It was fabled to have been settled 
by Philoctetes after the Trojan war. (Virg., din., 
3, 401.) In the opinion of the most judicious and 

best informed topographers, it occupied the situation 
0 modern Strongoli. (Holsten., ad Steph. Byz., 
p. 307.—Romanelli, vol. 1, p. 206.) This small town, 
of whose earlier history we have no particulars, gave 
a striking proof of its fidelity to the Romans in the 
second Punic war, when it refused to follow the ex- 
ample of the other Bruttian cities in joining the Car- 
esaer erin of this resolution, it was 
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besieged by Hannibal, and, though unassisted by the 
Romans, it held out until reduced to the last. extrem- 
ity of famine; nor was it till all the leather in the 
town, as well as the bark and young shoots of trees, 
and the grass in the streets, had been consumed for 
subsistence, that they at length surrendered. (Vel. 
Paterc., 6, 6.—Liv., 23, 30.) Ptolemy: incorrectly 
classes Petilia with the inland towns of Magna Grecia 
(p. 67), and Strabo confounds it with the Lucanian 
Petilia. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 389.)—II. 
A town of Lucania, confounded by Strabo with the 
Bruttian Petilia. It is supposed to have been situated 
on what is now the Monte della Stella, not far from 
Pestum. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 368.) 

Prritivs, an individual at Rome, surnamed Capi- 
tolinus. According to the scholiasts on Horace (Sat., 
1, 4, 94), he had been governor of the Capitol. They 
add, that he was accused of having stolen, during his 
office, a gold crown consecrated to Jupiter, and that, 
haying plead his cause in person, he was acquitted by 
the judges in order to gratify Augustus, with whom 
he was on friendly terms. Hence, they say, arose his. 
surname of Capitolinus. One part, at least, of the 
story is incorrect, since the Capitolini were a branch 
of the Petilian family long before this. (Compare 
Vaillant, Num. Fam. Rom., vol. 2, p. 222.) What 
degree of credit is due to the rest of the narrative it 
is hard to say. A full examination of the whole point 
is made by Wieland (ad Horat., l. c.). 

Perosiris, a celebrated astrologer and philosopher 
of Egypt. He wrote, according to Suidas, an astro- 
logical work, compiled from the sacred books ; a trea- 
tise concerning the mysteries of the Egyptians, &c. 
(Suidas, s. v.—Pliny, 2, 23.—Juv., 6, 581.—Athe- 
neus, 8, p. 114.—Jacobs, ad Anthol. Gr., vol. 2, pt. 
2, p. 470.—Salmas., de Ann. Clim., p. 66, 353.) 
Ptolemy everywhere calls him ’Apyaioc, and says that 
he and Necepsus were the authors rij¢ KAywaxtnpixie 
aywyne, that is, of the art of computing a person’s 
nativity from an enumeration of ‘climacteric years,” 
reference being also had at the same time to the posi- 
tion of the stars. - (Salmas., 1. c.) 

Perra, I. a city of Arabia, the capital of the Na- 
bathei, and giving name to the division of the country 
called Arabia Petrea. It was situate a short distance 
below the southern boundary of Palestine. The ordi- 
nary form of the name is Petra (7 Ilérpa); Josephus, 
however, in some places gives the neuter plural (ra 
Ilerpé), and many of the Church-fathers the feminine 
plural Petre (al Ilérpa). T appellation given to 
the city originated in the peculiar nature of its situa- 
tion. It stood on an elevated plain, and was well sup- 
plied with fountains and trees , but all around were 
rocks, which only allowed an access to the place on 
one side, and that a difficult one. Hence the name of 
the place, from 7érpa, ‘a rock.” The country be- 


‘yond this, especially towards the borders of Palestine, 


was a continued sandy waste. According to Diodo- 
rus Siculus (19, 55), there was no city in this quar- 
ter in the time of Antigonus, but only a place strongly 
fortified by nature, and supplied with numerous caves 
that were used as dwellings. Here, upon a rock (éxi 
two¢ métpac), the Nabathei were accustomed to leave 
their families and plunder whenever they went on dis- 
tant expeditions, and this served them as a stronghold. 
The troops of Antigonus, on their sudden inroad into 
the country, found in this spot a large quantity of 
frankincense and myrrh, and also five hundred talents 
in silver. (Diod.,l.c.) The incense and myrrh show 
that they carried on an overland traffic with the neigh- 
bouring communities, and it is to this same traffic that 
the city of Petra owed its origin. All subsequent wri- 
ters speak of Petra as a city, and an important place 
of trade. Eckhel gives a coin, on which we find the 
inscription ’Adpcavn Ilétpa Mytpdmodce. If the coin 
be genuine, it shows that in the time of the Emperor 
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Hadrian, Petra not only belonged to the Roman sway, 
but had also adopted the name of its conqueror. (Dio 
Cass., 68,14.) The Syrians (and the Church. fathers) 
call this place Rhekem (‘Peéxés) which also denotes 
“a rock ;” and Arhekeme (‘Apexéun.—Josephus, Ant. 
Tud., 4, 7). Josephus states that Aaron died in its 
neighbourhood ; he calls it in this passage Arke ("Apx7) 
by contraction. (Ant. Jud., 4,4.) St. Jerome makes 
it the same with the Sela of Scripture (2 Kings, 14, 
7). Traces of the Syrian name remained at a late 
period, and we find the place mentioned by Abulfeda 
under the appellation of Ar Rakim, with the remark 
that there were dwellings here cut out of the rock. 
D'Anville names it incorrectly Karak. Petra seems 
not to have continued a place of trade for any very long 
time; at least Ammianus Marcellinus is, silent re- 
specting it, though he enumerates very carefully the 
important places in this region. Petra lay, according 
te Diodorus (19, 108), at the distance of 300 stadia 
from the Dead Sea; and, according to Strabo (779), 
three or four days’ journey, or from twelve to sixteen 
geographical miles in a southem direction from Jeri- 
cho.—The remains of the ancient city were for a long 
time undiscovered by modern travellers. Burckhardt 
and Bane, at last, discovered them at Wady Moussa, 
in 1812, but could not give them a close examination 
through fear of the Arabs. In 1828, two French 
travellers, De la Borde and Linant, visited the spot, 
and gave a description of the ruins; but the best and 
fullest account is that afforded by the pages of Mr. 
Stephens, who was at Petra in 1836. (Incidents of 
Travel, vol. 2, p. 50, segg.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
6, pt. 1, p. 187, 2d ed.)—II. A fortress of Macedo- 
nia, among the mountains beyond Libethra, the pos- 
session of which was disputed by the Perrhebi of 
Thessaly and the kings of Macedonia. (Zvv., 39, 26. 
—Id., 44, 32.) It commanded a pass which led to 
Pythium in Thessaly by the back of Olympus.—III. 
A fortress on Mount Hemus. (Liv., 40, 22.)—IV. 
A Corinthian borough or village, of which Pétion, the 
father of Cypselus, was a native. (Herod., 5, 91.)\— 
V. A rock-fortress in Sogdiana, taken by Alexander. 
(Quint. Curt., 7,11.) It was also called Oxi Petra, 
probably from its being near the river Oxus. 
Prrrma, one of the divisions of Arabia, so called, 
" not, as is commonly supposed, from its stony or rocky 
character (7érpa, ‘‘ a rock,” ‘‘a stone”), but from its 
celebrated emporium Petra. (Vad. Petra, I.) It was 
bounded on the east by Arabia Deserta, on the west 
by Egypt and the Mediterranean, on the south by the 
Red Sea, which here divides and runs north in two 
branches, and on the north by Palestine. This coun- 
try contained ‘the southern Edomites, the Amalekites, 
the Cushites, who are improperly called’ the Hthiopi- 
_ans, the Hivites, &c. Their descendants are at pres- 
ent known by the general name of Arabians; but it is 
of consequence to notice the ancient inhabitants as they 
are mentioned in the text of Scripture. (Vid. Arabia.) 
Perretus, Marcus,a Roman commander. He was 
lieutenant to the consul C. Antonius, and was intrust- 
ed by the latter, who feigned indisposition, with the 
command of the Roman forces against the army of 
Catiline, whom he totally defeated. (Saill., Bell. Cat., 
c. 59, seg.) Faithful to the cause of the republic, he 
became one of Pompey’s lieutenants in Spain during 
‘the civil contest, and endeavoured, in conjunction with 
Afranius, to oppose the progress of Cesar in that coun- 
try... They were both, however, compelled to surren- 
der (Cas., Bell. Civ., 1, 38, segg.), and retired after 
this to Greece, where they joined the army of Pom- 
pey. After the battle of Pharsalia, Petreius fled to 
Patra, where Cato afforded him an asylum; and he 
‘subsequently accompanied Scipio into Africa. ere 
again, however, the defeat at Thapsus disappointed his 
hopes, and he fell, according to Livy, by his own hand, 
after having performed the same sad office for Juba, 
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the partner of his flight. (Liv., Epit., 114.) Ac- 
cording to Hirtius, however, Juba and Petreius hav- 
ing agreed to die by each others’ hands, the African 
prince easily killed his Roman friend, who was already 
advanced in years; but having attempted, without ef- 
fect, to slay himself, persuaded one of his own slaves to 
become his executioner. (Hirtius, Bell: Afric.,¢. 94. 
—Compare Florus, 4, 2, 69.—Appian, Bell. Cuww., 2, 
100.—WSenec., Suas., '7.—-Id., de Provid., 2.) 

PEerrinum, a village in the district of Sinuessa, in 
Italy. (Hor., Epist., 1, 5, 5.) 

Prrrocorit, a Gallic tribe, belonging originally to 
Celtic Gaul, but subsequently forming part of Gallia 
Aquitanica, when this last was detached from Celtica. 
Their territory corresponded to the modern Perigord, 
and their capital Petrocorii answers to. the present 
Perigneux. Both these modern names retain mani- 
fest traces of the ancient appellation. (Ces., B. G., 
7, 75.—Lemaire, Ind. Geogr. ad Cas., s. v.) 

Perronivs, Titus, surnamed Arbiter, because Nero 
had named him Arbiter elegantie, He was born, ac- 
cording to some modern scholars, at Massilia (Ma7- 
seille) or somewhere in its vicinity, of a good family, 
but received his education at Rome. No one knew 
better how to unite the love of letters with the most 
unrestrained desire for pleasure. His portrait has been 
drawn by Tacitus with the hand of a master. It must 
be confessed, however, that the Petronius of Tacitus 
has the prenomen of Caius, and the Petronius of whom 
we are now treating that of Titus. There prevails, 
indeed, much uncertainty respecting the prenomen of 
Petronius ; Pliny (37, 7) calls the Petronius of Taci- 
tus, Titus; while the scholiast on Juvenal gives him 


|the name of Publius.—We will here insert the pas- 


sage of the historian above mentioned, which gives so 
graphic a description of the character of the man: 
“‘ He passed his days in sleep, and his nights in busi- 
ness or pleasure. Indolence was at once his passion 
and his road to fame. What others did by vigour and 
industry, he accomplished by his love of pleasure and 
luxurious ease. Unlike the men who profess to un- 
derstand social enjoyment, ‘and ruin their fortunes, he 
led a life of expense without profusion ; an epicure, 
yet not a prodigal ; addicted to his appetites, but with 
taste and judgment ; a refined and elegant voluptuary. 
Gay and airy in his conversation, he charmed by a cer- 
tain graceful negligence, the more engaging as it flow- 
ed from the natural frankness of his disposition. With 
all his delicacy and careless ease, he showed when he 
was governor of Bithynia, and afterward in the year 
of his consulship, that vigour of mind and softness of 
manners may well unite in the same person. From 
his public station he returned to his usual gratifica- 
tions, fond of vice, or of pleasures that bordered upon 
it. His gayety recommended him to the notice of the 
prince. Being in fayour at court, and cherished as the 
companion of Nero in all his select parties, he was al- 
lowed to be the arbiter of taste and elegance. With- 
out the sanction of Petronius nothing was exquisite, 
nothing rare or delicious. Hence the jealousy of Ti- 
gellinus, who dreaded a rival, in the good graces of. the 
emperor almost his equal, in the science of luxury 
his superior. Tigellinus determined to work his down- 
fall, and accordingly addressed himself to the cruelty 
of the prince; that master passion to which all other 
affections and every motive were sure to give way. 
He charged Petronius with having lived in close inti- 
macy with Sevinus the conspirator ; and, to give col- 
our to that assertion, he bribed a slave to turn inforin- 
er against his master. The rest of the domestics were 
loaded with irons. Nor was Petronius suffered 
make his defence. Nero at that time happened to be 
on one of his excursions into Campania. -Petronius 
had followed him as far as Cume, but was not allow- 
ed to proceed farther than that place. He seemed to 
linger in doubt and fear, and yet he vite a in a hur- 
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ry to leave a world which he loved. He opened his | If it were certain, as some suppose, that Terentianus 
veins and closed them again, at intervals losing asmall | Maurus was the contemporary of Martial, there would 
quantity of blood, then binding up the orifice, as his | remain but little doubt respecting the epoch when Pe- 
own inclinations prompted. He conversed during the | tronius lived, since Terentianus cites him once under 
whole time with his usual gayety, never changing his | the name of Arbiter, and- another time under that of 
habitual manner, nor talking sentences to show his | Petronius. In 1770, a learned Neapolitan, Ignarra, 
contempt of death. He listened to his friends, who | supported, with some new reasons, the opinion that Pe- 
endeavoured to entertain him, not with grave discour- | tronius lived towards the end of the era of the Anto- 
ses on the immortality of the soul or the moral wisdom | nines. It appears more than probable, he maintains, 
of philosophers, but with strains of poetry, and verses that the Satyricon was written in the same city in which 
ofa gay and natural turn. He distributed presents to | the scene of the banquet of Trimalcion is laid, and 
some of his servants, and ordered others to be chastised. | that its object is to depict the matmers of the Nea- 


He walked out for his amusement, and even lay down 
to sleep. In his last scene of life he acted with such 
calm tranquillity, that his death, though an act of ne- 
cessity, seemed no more than the decline of nature. 
In his will, he scorned to follow the example of others, 
who, like himself, died under the tyrant’s stroke: he 
neither flattered the emperor, nor Tigellinus, nor any 
of the creatures of the court ; but having written, under 
the fictitious names of profligate men and women, a nar- 
rative of Nero’s debauchery, and his new modes of vice, 
he had the spirit to send to the emperor the tablets, 
sealed with his own seal, which he took care to break, 
that, after his death, it might not be used for the destruc- 
tion of any person whatever.” (Tacitus, Ann., 16, 18, 
seqq.)—Some critics have thought that the Petronius 
to whom this passage refers is not the same with the 
author of the work that has come down to us, entitled 
Satyricon. Their chief argument is, that the work 
which, according to Tacitus, Petronius, when dying, 
caused to be sent to Nero, was written on portable 
tablets (codicilli), a circumstance that militates against 
the idea of its being a production of any length. It is 
urged, moreover, that the accomplices in the tyrant’s 
debaucheries and crimes were named in the work, 
whereas the actors in the Satyricon bear fictitious 
names. It is evident, indeed, that the Satyricon is 
not the piece of which Tacitus makes mention, and 
that Nero caused the latter to be destroyed ; but it 
would seem that the critics who advocate this opinion 
go too far when they deny also the identity of the wri- 
ters. What is there to prevent our supposing that 
Petronius, having now no measure to keep with the 
world, amused himself with tracing on his testament- 
ary tablets the scandalous lives of the individuals, 
whose general manners he was content with depict- 
ing im his larger work? ‘Those critics, on the other 
hand, who do not see in the author of the Satyricon 
the friend and intimate companion of Nero, are divided 
in opinion as to the period when he lived. Some car- 
ry him up as high as the era of Augustus, while others 
place him under the Antonines, or even in the fourth 
century. Both parties ground their respective argu- 
ments on his style. The former discover in it the 
purity of the golden age, while the latter find it mark- 
ed with many low and trivial expressions, and with 
many solecisms that indicate the decline of the language. 
Without wishing to throw the blame of some of these 
faults on the manuscript itself, which is in so deplora- 
ble a state that many passages remain incapable of be- 
ing deciphered, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
commentators, may we not suppose that these pretend- 
ed solecisms have been purposely put by the author in 
the mouths of individuals of the lower class, and that 


ed to in the following lines aimed by Petronius 


| politans. Many hellenisms and solecisms, some of 
| which still remain among the lower orders at Naples, 
| prove, he thinks, that Petronius was either born in that 
| city, or received his education there. As to the peri- 
od in which he lived, he indicates it himself, accordi 

to Ignarra, in the 44th, 57th, and 76th chapters, an 
elsewhere, by giving to the city of Naples the title of 
| colony, or in speaking of the colonial magistrates. Ig- 
| narra then proceeds to show that Naples only became 
|a Roman colony towards the close of the reign of Com- 
|modus. Finally; he remarks that Petronius, in. the 
76th chapter, makes mention of the mathematician 
| Serapion, who lived under Caracalla, as appears from 
|a passage in Dio Cassius (78,4). Ignarra thinks that 
| Petronius, born under the Antonines, had, by a careful 
| study of good models, appropriated to himself much of 
the elegance of the golden age, without getting entire- 
|ly rid of the corruption of that in which he happen- 
led to live. (De Palestra Neapolitana, &c., p. 182, 
segq.) Wyttenbach appears to favour the opinion of 
Ignarra, in some of its features (Bzbl. Crié., pt. 5, p. 
84, seq.) ; but many arguments might be cited against 
it.—Some critics, again, have thought that the author 
of the Satyricon was not called Petronius, but that, as 
the treatise on the art of cookery was entitled Apicius, 
and the Distichs Cato, so this Menippean Satire has 
been styled Petronius by the author: this opinion, 
however, is altogether untenable.—The Satyricon of 
Petronius is written in the Varronian or Menippean 
style of satire. We have merely a fragment of it, or, 
to speak more correctly, a succession of fragments, 
which some lover of loose and indecent reading would 
seem*to have selected from the work in the middle 
ages, for it is said that the Satyricon existed entire in 
the twelfth century. The fragments that remain form 
so many episodes: the most witty of these is the well- 
known history of the Ephesian Matron; but the long- 
est, and the one most descriptive of the manners of 
the day, is the Banquet of Trimalcion, a ridiculous per- 
sonage, intended, as some think, to represent the Em- 
peror Claudius. This fragment was found in the 17th 
century at Trau in Dalmatia, in the library of a certain 
Nicolaus Cippius, and was published for the first time 
at Padua, in 1662. It gave rise to a very warm con- 
test among the scholars of the day. Adrien de Valois 
and Wagenseil attacked its authenticity, which was 
defended in its turn by Petit, the celebrated physician, 
in a treatise in which he assumed the name of Mari- 
nus Statileius. The manuscript was sent to Rome 


imposed upon ; the fraud, however, was soon discov- 
ered. We must not confound with this last-mention- 
ed individual a Spaniard named Marchena, who, in 
1800, amused himself with publishing a new fragment 
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of Petronius, found, according to him, in the library 
at St. Gall. (Repertoire de Litter. Anc., vol. 1, p. 
239.)—A poem in 295 verses, on the fall of the Ro- 
man republic, forms a fine episode to the Satyricon of 
Petronius. The Satyricon itself, it maybe remarked, 
in concluding, is admirable for the truth with which 
the author delineates the characters of his personages. 
It contains many pleasing pictures, full of irony ; and 
it is characterized by great spirit and gayety of man- 
ner ; but it is to be regretted that the author has em- 
ployed his abilities on a subject so truly immoral and 
disgusting. The style is rich, picturesque, and ener- 
getic ; but often obscure and difficult, either from the 
unusual words which we meet with in it, or by reason 
of the corrupt state of the text, The best edition is 
that of Burman, 4to, Ulétraj., 1709; to which may be 
added that of Reinesius, 1731, 8vo, and that of C. G. 
Anton, Laps., 1781, 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., 
vol. 2, p. 416, segqa.—Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lnt., vol. 1, 
p. 577, seqq.) 

Pgucr, a name applied to the land insulated by the 
two principal arms of the Danube at its mouth. The 
ancient appellation still partly remains in that of Pic- 
zina. It was called Peuce from revxn, a pine-tree, 
with which species of tree it abounded. From this 
island the Peucini, who dwelt in and adjacent to it, de- 
rived their name, We find them reappearing in the 
Lower Empire, under the names of Pieziniges and 
Patzinacites. (Lucan, 3, 202.—Plin., 4, 12.) 

Prvceria, a region of Apulia, on the coast, below 
Daunia. The Peucetii, according to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, derived their name from Peucetius, son 
of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, who, with his brother Gino- 
trus, migrated to Italy seventeen generations before 
the siege of Troy. But modern critics have felt little 
disposed to give credit to a story, the improbability of 
which is so very apparent, whether we look to the 
country whence these pretended settlers are said to 
have come, or the state of navigation at so remote a 
period. (Freret, Mem. de l’Acad., &c., vol. 18, p. 
87.) Had the Peucetii and the Cinotri really been of 
Grecian origin, Dionysius might have adduced better 
evidence of the fact than the genealogies of the Arca- 
dian-thiefs, cited from Pherecydes. The most re- 
. Spectable authority he could have brought forward on 
this point would unquestionably have been that of An- 
tiochus the Syracusan ; but this historian is only quo- 
ted by him in proof of the antiquity of the CGénotri, not 
of their Grecian descent. - (Dion. Hal., 1, 2.—Strabo, 
283.—Plin., 3,11.) The Peucetii are always spoken 
of in history, even by the Greeks themselves, as bar- 
barians, who differed in no essential respect from 
the Daunii, Iapyges, and other neighbouring nations. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 296.) 

Peveint. Vid. Peuce. 

Pxacwsa, a town of Egypt, on the Pelusiac arm of 
the Nile. The ruins are found near the modern Tell 
Phakus (hill of Phacusa). (Steph. Byz., s. v.) 

Puacussa, one of the Sporades, now Gaiphonisi. 
(Plin., 4, 12.—Steph. Byz., s. v. 6éKoveca.) 

Puwmacta, the Homeric name for the island of Cor- 
cyra. (Vid. Corcyra.) When visited by Ulysses, Al- 
cinous was its king, and his gardens are beautifully 
described'by the poet. The Phzacians are represent- 
ed as an easy-tempered and luxurious race, but remark- 
able for their skill in navigation. They were fabled 
to have derived their name from Pheax, a son of Nep- 
tune. (Hom, Od., 6, 1, segqg.—Id. ib., 7, 1, seqq.— 
Volcker, Homerische Geographie, p. 66.) 

Puzpon, a native of Elis, and the founder of the 
Eliac school. He was descended from an illustrious 
family ; but had the misfortune early in life to be de- 
prived of his patrimony, and sold as a slave at Athens. 
It happened that Socrates, as'he passed by the house 
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suade one of his friends, Alcibiades or Crito, to re- 
deem him. From that time Phedon applied himself 
diligently to the study of moral philosophy under Soc- 
rates ; and to the last adhered to his master with the 
most affectionate attachment. He instituted a school 
at Elis after the Socratic model, which was continued 
by Plistanus, an Elian, and afterward by Menedemus 
of Eretria. One of the dialogues of Plato is named: 
after Phedon, namely, the celebrated one respecting 
the immortality of the soul. (Diog. Laert., 2, 106.— 
Aul. Gell., 2, 18.) 

Puapra, a daughter of Minos and Pasiphaé, who 
married ‘Theseus, by €whom she became mother of 
Acamas and Demophéon. (Vid. Hippolytus I.) 

Puzprus (or Pomper, for the genitive Phedri ad-_ 
mits of either of these forms being the nominative), a 
Latin fabulist. All that we know respecting him is 
obtained from his own productions, for no ancient wri- 
ter down to the time of Avienus has made mention of 
him, except, perhaps, on-one occasion, Martial. Avi- 
enus speaks of him in the preface to his own Fables, 
and his authority can only be combated by the erro- 
neous assertion, that the Fables of this latter writer 
himself. are the productions of more modern times. 
(Christ. Prolus., de Phedro, p. 8.—Compare, on the 
opposite side of the question, the Nachtrage zu Sul- 
zer, p. 36, seqqg.) Martial also alludes to a Phedrus 
in one of his epigrams (3, 10), where some very erro- 
neously refer the name to an Epicurean philosopher, 
one of Cicero’s early instructers (Christ. Prolus., p. 
6), and others to a certain writer of mimes. (Farnab. 
ad Martial., l. c.—Hilsemann, de Cod. Fab: Avian., 
Gott., 1807.) The whole question turns on the true 
force of the epithet ‘‘zmprobus,” as applied by Martial 
to Phedrus, and this has been well discussed by Adry, 
who decides in favour of the Fabulist. (Dissertation 
sur les quatre MSS. de Phédre, p. 195.—Phedrus, 
ed. Lemaire, vol. 1.) Phedrus is generally supposed 
to have been a Thracian by birth; and two passages 
in his writings (Prol., lib. 3, 17, and 54) would seem 
to indicate this. Some of the later editors make him 
a Macedonian, but. he can only be called so as far as 
the term Macedonian comprises that of Thracian also. 
(Schwabe, Vit. Phadr.) The year of his birth is un- 
known: it is not ascertained either whether he was 
born in slavery, or whether some event deprived him 
of his freedom. The year that Cicero was proconsul 
in Asia, C. Octavius, the father of Augustus, and pro- 
pretor in Macedonia, gained a victory over some Thra- 
cian clans. It has been conjectured that Phedrus, 
still an infant, was among the captives taken-on this 
occasion ; but, if this be true, then Phedrus will have 
written a portion of his fables at the age of more than 
seventy years ; which appears contrary to a passage in 
his work (lib. 4, epil. 8), in which he prays one of his 
patrons not to put off his favours to a period when, 
having reached an advanced age, he would be no long- 
er able to enjoy them. However this may be, Phe- 
drus was brought to Rome at a very early age, where 
he learned the Latin tongue, which became as famil- 
iar to him as his native language. Augustus gave 
him his freedom, and the means of living comfortably 
without the necessity of exertion. Under the reign of 
Tiberius he was persecuted by Sejanus, who became 
his accuser and effected his condemnation. The cause - 
of Sejanus’s hatred, and the pretext for the accusation, 
are equally unknown. Some commentators, and, in 
particular, Brotier, think they have discovered the mo- 
tive for this persecution in the sixth fable of the first 
book, on the marriage of the sun. They have sup- 
posed that by the sun Phedrus meant to designate se 
janus, who aspired to the hand of Livilla, widow of the _ 
son of Tiberius ; but in this fable the allusion is toa 
marriage, not to a project of marriage. It is more 


where Phadon lived, remarked in his countenance tra- | probable that, in order to render the poet suspected by 
_ ces of an ingenuous mind, which induced him to per- | Tiberius, some one had persuaded a who, 
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ad fabulam, quam nos ex Avieno in fabellas nostras 
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since his retirement to the island of Caprem, was be- 
come an object of general contempt, that Phadrus 
meant him, in the second fable of the first book, by 
the log given to the frogs as their king. But, if Phi- 
drus has indeed represented ‘Tiberius under the alle- 
gory of a log, the hydra, which takes its place, will in- 
dicate the successor of the monarch, unless we sup- 
pose Sejanus to be intended by the reptile : this inter- 
pretation, however, appears extremely forced. 'Titze 
thinks that Phwedrus may have been at first a favourite 
of Sejanus, and afterward involved in his disgrace ; 
and that Hutychus, in the reign of Caligula, had given 
him hopes of a restoration to imperial patronage. This 
theory, however, is contradicted by the prologue to the 
third book, of the fables (v. 41.—Titze, Introduct. in 
Phadr.—Id., de Phedri vita, scriptis, et wsu).— 
Phedrus composed five books of fables, containing, in 
all, ninety fables, written in Iambic verse. He has the 
merit of having first made the Romans acquainted with 
the fables of A%sop; not that all his own fables are 
merely translations of those of the latter, but because 
the two thirds of them that appear original, or, at least, 
with the originals of which we are unacquainted, are 
written in the manner of Alsop. Phedrus deserves 
the praise of invention for the way in which he has ar- 
ranged them; and he is quite as original a poet as 
Fontaine, who, like him, has taken from other sources 
besides the fables of A%sop the materials for a large 
portion of his own. He is distinguished for a precis- 
jon, a gracefulness, and a naiveté of style and manner 
that have never been surpassed. ‘The air of simplicity 
which characterizes his pieces is the surest guarantee 
of their authenticity, which some critics have contest- 
ed. His diction is at the same time remarkable for 
its elegance, though this occasionally is pushed rather 
too far into the regions of refinement. ‘The manu- 
scripts of Phmdrus are extremely rare. The one from 
which Pithou (Pithwus) published, in 1596, the editio 
princeps of the op eae eventually, by marriage, 
into the hands of the Lepelletier family ; and is now 
in the library of M. Lepelletier de Rosanbo (De Xt- 
vrey, ad. Phedr., p. 23, seqq.—Id.,ib., p. 40, seqq.). 
A. second manuscript, which Rigalt used in his edition 
of 1617, was destroyed by fire at Rheims in 1774 ; 
but we have remaining of this a very accurate colla- 
tion. A third one, or, rather, the remains of one, is 
now in the Vatican library, and is said to contain from 
the first to the twenty-first fable of the first book. 
(Notit. Literar. de Codd. MSS., Phadri, No. 3, de 
Cod. Danielis.) This rarity of manuscripts is one 
cause of the doubts that have been entertained by some 
respecting the authenticity of the fables ascribed to 
him, and even the very existence of the poet, Some 
other circumstances lend weight to these doubts: the 
silence, namely, of the ancient writers concerning Pha- 
drus, and the positive declaration of Seneca, who re- 
marks (Consol. ad Polyb., c. 27) that the Romans had 
never attempted to compose after the manner of the 
Msopic fables. (‘Non audeo te usque co producere, ut 
Jabellas quoque et Msopeos logos, intentatum Romanis 
ingeniis opus, solita tubi venustate connectas.”) An- 
other argument on this same side of the question is as 
follows: Nicolas Perotti, who, Ria the middle of 
the 15th century, was archbishop of Manfredonia, and 


one of the patrons of Greek literature in Italy, cites | 


in his Cornu Copia a fable which he says he took ii 
his early days from the fables of Avienus. (‘* Allusi 


adolescentes ambico carmine transtulimus.” Cornu 
Cop., p. 963, 34, segg., ed. Basil, 1532, fol.) The 
if however, is not in the collection of Avienus, but 
ms the 17th of the 3d book of Phwdrus ; and from 
‘this inaccuracy of citation, which was regarded as a 
falsehood, some concluded that Perotti was a plagia- 
rist, while others regarded Phodrus as a supposititious 
author. Both these opinions were a little too precip- 
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itate ; and the discovery that was made, at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, of the manuscripts of the 
fables of Perotti, cleared up at once the whole mys- 
tery. One of the titles of this MS. is as follows: 
“ Nicolai Perotti Epitome Fabularum Alsopi, Avieni, 
et Phadri,” &c.; and to this are subjoined some 
verses, in which Perotti openly declares that the fables 
are not his, but taken from Ausop, Avienus, and Phx- 
drus. The fables taken from Phedrus in this collec- 
tion are the 6th, 7th, and 8th of the first book, to- 
gether with the epilogue ; a large number of the sec- 
ond book; from the 19th to the 24th of the fourth 
book, and the first five of the 5th book. Perotti, there- 
fore, is by no means the plagiarist some suppose him 
to be, since he names the authors from whom he bor- 
rows. ‘T'wo other arguments may also be adduced in 
favour of the opinion which makes the fables of Phe- 
drus much earlier than Perotti’s time: one is afforded 
by a monumental inscription, found at Apulum, in Da- 
cia, and consisting of a verse of one of the fables of 
Phaedrus (3, 17.—Mannert, Res Trajam ad Danub., 
etc., p. 78); the other argument is deduced from the 
age of the MSS., whichis much earlier than the era 
of the Bishop of Manfredonia, and falls in the ninth 
or tenth century. It has been conjectured, and with 
great appearance of probability, that the fables of 
Phedrus were frequently taken by the writers of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, and con- 
verted into prose, and in this way we are to account 
for the great destruction of MSS.—'There is, however, 
another question connected with this subject. The 
manuscript of Perotti, to which we have just alluded as 
having been discovered near the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, had, by some fatality or other, been 
again lost, and remained so until 1808, when it was 
rediscovered at Naples, and in 1809 a supplement of 
32 new fables of Phedrus (as they were styled) was 
published by Casitto and Jannelli, A literary warfare 
immediately arose respecting the authenticity of these 
productions, in which several eminent scholars took 
part ; and the opinion is now very generally enter- 
tained, that they are not, as was at first supposed, the 
composition of Perotti, but of some writer antecedent 
to his time, though by no means from the pen of Phe- 
drus himself." (Consult Adry, Examen des nouvelles 
fables de Phedre, Paris, 1812.—Phedrus, ed. Le- 
maire, vol. 1, p. 197, seqg.)—It remains but to add 
a few words in relation to the time when Phedrus 
published his fables. The main difficulty here arises 


‘from the words of Seneca, already quoted, and which 


expressly state that the Romans had never attempted 
to compose after the manner of the Alsopic fables. 
Brotier thinks that Seneca makes no mention of Phe- 
drus, because the latter was a barbarian, not Roman- 
born. This reason, although given also by Fabricius 
and Vossius, is very unsatisfactory. What would we 
say of a writer who, having to speak of the Latin 
comic poets, should omit all mention of Terence be- 
cause he was a native of Africat Vavasseur thinks, 
that, as Phedrus expresses himself with great free- 
dom, his fables were suppressed under Tiberius, Ca- 
ligula, Claudius, and Nero, so that Seneca had never 
heard of them. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he adds, ‘it was an act 
of pure forgetfulness on at part ;” and he seems al- 
most induced to believe, that Seneca, through jealousy 
towards an author who had written with so much simpli- 
ity, and so unlike his own affected manner, has purpose- 

; Desbillons, dissatisfied 
with both these reasons, believes that Phadrus, who 
survived Sejanus, lived to the third year of the reign 
of Claudius, a period when Seneca, writing his work on 
“Consolation,” might easily say, that the Romans 
had not as yet any fabulist, since the productions of 
Pheedrus might not yet have been published. ‘This 
explanation is not devoid of probability.— Th best, 


editions of Phadrus are, that of Burmann, Amst, 1698 ; 
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Lugd. Bad., 1727, 4to, and 1745, 8vo; that of Bent- 
ley, at the end of his Terence, Cantad., 1726, 4to, 
and Amst., 1727, 4to; that of Brotier, Paris, 1783, 
12mo; that of Schwabe, Brunsv., 1806, 2 vols. 8vo; 
that of Gail, in Lemaire’s collection, Paris, 1826, 2 
vols. 8vo; and that of Orelli, Turicz, 1831, 8vo. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 2, p. 343, segg.— Bahr, 
Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 308, seqq-) 

Puarraon (®aé0wv), son of Helios and the Ocean- 
nymph Clymene. His claims to a -celestial origin 
being disputed by Epaphus, son of Jupiter, Phaéthon 
journeyed to the palace of his sire, the sun-god, from 
whom he extracted an unwary oath that he would 
grant him whatever he asked. The ambitious youth 
instantly demanded permission to guide the solar char- 
iot for one day, to prove himself thereby the undoubted 
progeny of the sun. Helios, aware of the conse- 
quences, remonstrated, but to no purpose. The youth 
persisted, and the god, bound by his oath, reluctantly 
committed the reins to his hands, warning him of the 
dangers of the road, and instructing him how to avoid 
them. Phaéthon grasped the reins, the flame-breath- 
ing steeds sprang forward, but, soon aware that they 
were not directed by the well-known hand, they ran | 
out of the course; the world was set on fire, and a_ 


total conflagration would have ensued, had not Jupiter, |, 


at the prayer of Karth, launched his thunder, and hurled | 
the terrified driver from his seat. He fell into the river | 
Eridanus: © His sisters, the Heliades, as they lament- 
ed his fate, were turned into poplar-trees on its banks, 
and their tears, which still continued to flow, became | 
amber as they dropped into the stream. Cycnus, the | 
friend of the ill-fated Phaéthon, also abandoned him- | 
self to mourning, and at length was changed into a 
swan (kv«voc). (Ovid, Met., 1, 750, seqg.—Aygin., 
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nent scholar, in the course of his well-known contro- 
versy with Boyle and others, merely to give more 
force to his own refutation, since it is the latest period 
that history will allow, and, therefore, the most fayour- 
able to the pretended letters of Phalaris, which pro- 
voked the discussion. (Monk’s Life of Bentley, p. 
62.) It is from these same letters that Boyle com- 
posed a life of Phalaris; but the spurious nature of the 
productions from which he drew his information, and 
the absence of more authentic documents, cast an air 
of suspicion on the whole biography. According to 
this life‘of him, he was born in Astypalea, one of the 
Sporades, and was banished from his native island for 
allowing his ambitious views to become too apparent. 


Proceeding thereupon to Sicily, he settled at Agrigen- | 


tum, where he eventually made himself master of the 
place and established atyranny. (Compare Polyenus, 
5, 1.) He at first exercised his power with modera- 
tion, and drew to his court not only poets and artists, 
but many wise and Jearned men, whose counsels he 
promised to follow. ~ Deceived by this state of things, 
the people of Himera were about to request his aid in 
terminating a war which they were carrying on with 
their neighbours, when Stesichorus dissuaded them 
from this dangerous scheme by the well-known fable 
of the horse and the stag. (Vzd. Stesichorus.) The 
seditions which afterward took place in Agrigentum 
compelled Phalaris to adopt a severer exercise of his 
authotity, and hence his name has come to us as that 
of a cruel tyrant. The instrument of his cruelty, also, 
namely the brazen bull made by the artist Perillus, is 
often alluded to by the ancient writers. (Vad. Peril- 
lus.) The manner of his death is variously given. 
Some make him to haye been stoned to death for his 
cruelty by the people of Agrigentum.,; others relate 


fab., 152, 154.—Nonnus, Dionys., 38, 105, 439.— 
Apoll. Rhod., 4, 597, seqq.—Virg., Ain., 10, 190.— | 
Id., Eclog., 6, 62.) ‘This story was dramatized by | 
Eschylus, in the Heliades, and by Euripides in his) 
Phaéthon. Some fragments of both plays have been | 
preserved. Ovid appears to have followed closely the 
former drama.—The legend of Phaéthon is regarded 
by the expounders of mythology at the present day 
as a physical myth, devised to account for the origin | 
of the electron, or amber, which seems to have been | 
’ brought from the Baltic to Greece in the very earliest.’ 
times. The term 7AeKktpov, as Welcker observes, | 
resembles 7AéxkTwp, an epithet of the sun. In the 


opinion of this last-mentioned writer, the story’ of 


that his irritated subjects put him into his own bull and. 
burned him to death. (Vid. Perillus..\—We have re- 
maining, under the name of Phalaris, a collection of 
letters, supposed to have been written by him, but 
which Bentley has shown to be the mere forgeries of 
some sophist, who lived at a later period. The letters 
of Phalaris were first published by Bartholomeus Jus- 
tinopolitanus in 1498, Venet., 4to. This edition, 
which is very rare, ought to be accompanied by a 
Latin version ; since Bartholomeus promises one in 
his prefatory epistle to Peter Contarenus; but no 
copy occurs with one. (Lazre, Index Libr.—Hof- 
mann, Lex. Bibliogr., vol. 3, p, 210.) The most es- 
teemed among subsequent editions is that of Van 


Phaéthon is only the Greek version of a German le-| Lennep, completed by Valckenaer, Gronimg., 1777, 


gend on the subject. 
the country was said to be (Apoll. Rhod., 4, 611), 
that the amber was produced from the tears of the sun- 
god. The Greeks made this sun-god the same with 
their Apollo, and added that he shed these tears when 
he came to the land of the Hyperboreans, an exile from 
heaven on account of his avenging upon the Cyclops 
the fate of his son Ausculapius. But, as this did not 
accord with the Hellenic conception of either Helios 
or Apollo, the Heliades were devised to remove the 
inconsistency. ‘The foundation of the fable lay in the 
circumstance of amber being regarded as a species of 
resin, which drops from the trees that yield it. That 
part of the legend which relates to the Eridanus, con- 
founds the Po with the true Eridanus in the north of 
Europe. (Welcker, Aisch. Trilogie, p. 566, seq.— 
Keightley’s Mythology, p. 57, seq.) | 

“PHAETHONTIADES or PHaiiruonripes, the sisters of 
Phaéthon, changed into poplars. (Vid. Heliades, and 
Phaethon. ) ‘ . : 

PuHaLanruus, a Lacedemonian, one of the Par- 
‘theniz, and the leader of the colony to Tarentum. 
(Vid. Partheniz.) 


xz. 


The tradition of the people of 


Ato, republished under the editorial supervision of 
Schaefer, Lips., 1823, 8vo, maj. The edition of 
Boyle, which gave rise to the controversy between 
the Christ-Church wits and the celebrated Bentley, 
was issued from the Oxford press in 1695, 8vo, and 
reprinted in 1718. It owes its only notoriety to the 
lashing which Bentley inflicted upon the editor, the 
Hon. Charles Boyle; brother to the Earl of Orrery, 
and, at the time of the first publication, a member 
of Christ-Church. In preparing this edition, Boyle 
was assisted by Mr. John Freind, one of the junior 
students of the college, afterward the celebrated phy- 
sician, who officiated as his private tutor. The preface 
contained a remark, reflecting, though without any 
just grounds whatever, on Bentley’s want of courtesy 
in not allowing a manuscript in the King’s Library, 
| of which he was keeper, to be collated for Boyle’s 
edition. This drew from Bentley his first Disserta- 
tion on the Epistles of Phalaris, in the form of Letters 
to Mr. Wotton, a work which, though afterward eclipsed 
by the enlarged dissertation, is no less amusing than 
Jearned.. The author is completely successful in 
proving the epistles spurious. His arguments are 


© Pyaviris, a tyrant of Agrigentum in. Sicily, whose 
age is placed by Bentley in the 57th Olympiad, or 
about 550 B.C. This, however, is done by that emi- 


drawn from chronology, from the language of the let- 
ters, from their matter, and, finally, from their late dis- 


covery. 
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Having overthrown the claim of Phalaris to 
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a place among royal or noble authors, Bentley exam-| Pxaon, a mariner of Lesbos, accustomed to ferry 
ines certain other reputed pieces of antiquity, such as | passengers across from the island to the main land 
the Letters of Themistocles, of Socrates, and of Eu- | (xop6uoc 7v 0dAacca.—Paleph., de Incred., 49). Lu- 
ripides ; all which he shows not to be the productions | cian calls him a native of Chios. (Dial. Mort., 9, 2.) 
of the individuals whose names they bear, but forgeries | According to one legend, he was beloved by Venus, 
of some sophists many centuries later. The publica- | who concealed him amid lettuce. (Athan, V. H., 12, 
tion of this work excited a sensation in the literary| 18.) Another version of the fable stated, that Venus 
and academical circles that was without example. | came to him on one occasion under the form of an 
The society of Christ-Church was thrown into a per- | aged female, and, having requested a passage, was fer- 
fect ferment, and the task of inflicting @ full measure | ried across to the main land by him, free from charge, 
of literary chastisement upon the audacious offender | such being his wont towards those who were in indi- 


was assigned to the ablest scholars and wits of the 
college. The leaders of the confederacy were Atter- 
bury and Smalridge, but the principal share in the at- 
tack fell to the lot‘of the former. In point of classi- 
cal learning, however, the joint stock of the coaliton 
bore no proportion to that of Bentley : their acquaint- 
ance with several of the books on which they comment 
appears only to have been begun upon this occasion ; 
and sometimes they are indebted for their knowledge 
of them to the very individual whom they. attack, and 
compared with whose boundless erudition their learn- 
ing was that of schoolboys, and not always sufficient 
to preserve them from distressing mistakes. But 
profound literature was at that period confined to 
few; while wit and raillery found numerous and 
eager readers. The consequence was, that when 
the reply of the Christ-Church men appeared, this 
motley production of theirs, which is generally known 
by the name of “ Boyle against Bentley,” it met with 
a reception so uncommonly favourable as to form a 
kind of paradox in literary history. But the triumph 
of his opponents was short-lived. Bentley replied in 
his enlarged Dissertation, a work which, while it ef- 
fectually silenced his antagonists, and held them up to 
ridicule as mere sciolists and blunderers, established 
on the firmest basis his own claims. to the character of 
a consimmate philologist. (Monk’s Life of Bentley, 
p. 49, seqq.) 

Pua iron, the most ancient of the Athenian ports ; 
but which, after the erection of the docks in the Pire- 
us, ceased to be of any importance in a maritime point 
of view. 
fications of Themistocles, and gave its name to the 
southernmost of the long walls, by means of which it 
was connected with Athens.. Phaleron supplied the 
Athenian market with abundance of the little fish 
named Aphye, so often mentioned by the comic 
writers. (Aristoph., Acharn., 901.—Id., Av.,. 96.— 
Athen., 7, 8.—Aristot., Hist. An., 6,15.) The lands 
around it were marshy, and produced very fine cab- 
bages. (Hesych., s. v. ®adnpixal.—Xen., Gicon., c. | 


It was, however, enclosed within the forti- | 


gent circumstances. The goddess, out of gratitude, 
presented him with an: alabaster box, containing a pe- 
culiar kind of ointment, and, when he had rubbed him- 
self with this, he became the most beautiful of men. 
Among others, Sappho became enamoured of him, but, 
finding her passion unrequited, threw herself into the 
sea from the promontory of Leucate. (Vid. Sappho, 
jand Leucate-—Palaph., 1. c.—Aihan, |. c.—Arsen. 
Violar., p. 461, ed. Walz.— Eudocia, p. 413.—Suad., 
s. v. Odor.) 

Puar#, I. a borough of Tanagrain Beotia. (Stra- 
bo, 405.)—II. One of the twelve cities of Achaia, sit- 
uate on the river Pirus, about 70 stadia from the sea, 
and 120 from Patre. (Pausan., 7, 22.) It was an- 
nexed by Augustus to the colony of Patre. The ruins 
were observed by Dodwell on the left bank of the 
Cameniiza (vol. 2, p. 310).—IJII. A town of Crete. 
(Steph. Byz., s. v. ®apai.)—IV. A town of Messenia, 
on the Sinus Messeniacus, northwest of Cardamyla. 
Among other divinities worshipped here were Nicom- 
-achus and Gorgazus, sons of Machaon. They had 

both governed this city after the death of their father, 
| to whom, as well as themselves, was attributed the art 
of healing maladies. (Steph. Byz., s. v.) 

Puarmacusé, I. two islets a short distance from the 
Attic shore, in the Sinus Saronicus, east of Salamis. _ 
In the larger of these Circe was said to have been in- 
terred. (Strabo, 395.—Sieph. Byz., s. v. appa- 
kodooa.) They are now called Kyra. (Chandler’s 
Travels, vol. 3, p. 220.)—II. An island of the Augean 
Sea, southwest from Miletus, and about 120 stadia 
distant from that place. It is known as the place 
where Julius Cesar was taken by the pirates. (Plut., 
| Vat. Ces.) 

Puarnicss, I. grandfather of Mithradates the Great, 
and son and successor of Mithradates IV. of Pontus, 
He conquered Sinope and Tium (Strad., 545.—Diod. 
Sic., Frag.), and was engaged in a war with Eume- 
nes, king of Pergamus, which lasted for some years, 
and was put an end to chiefly through the interference 
of Rome. (Polyb., Exc., 24,4, seqq.) Polybius re- 
cords of Pharnaces that he was more wicked than all 


19.) The modern name of Phaleron is Porto Fanari. 
“‘Phalerum,” says Hobhouse (vol. 1, p. 301, Am. ed.), | the kings who had preceded him. (Polyb., 27, 15.)— 
‘is of an elliptical form, smaller than Munychia; and | II. Son of Mithradates the Great, proved treacherous 
the remains of the piers on each side of the narrow | to his father when the latter was forming his bold de- 
mouth are still to be seen. ‘The line of its length is | sign of advancing towards Italy from Asia, and cross- 
from east to west, that of its breadth from north to | ing the Alps as Hannibal had done before him, Al- 
south. On the northeast side of the port, the land is| though the favourite son of that celebrated monarch, 
high and rocky until you come to the fine sweep of the | he incited the army to open rebellion, disconcerted all 
bay of Phalerum, perhaps two miles in length, and ter- | his father’s plans, and brought him to the grave. As 
minated on the northeast by a low promontory, once | a reward of his perfidy, Pharnaces was proclaimed 


preferred to any other for the use of the potteries.”” e 
Puan, a harbour of the island of Chios, “gee a| seqq 


made an attempt to recover his . 

x d succeeded in taking Sinope, 
(Strabo, 645.—Lww., 36, 43.—Id., 44, 28.) Phane | Amisus, and some oth wns of Pontus. But Julius 
was in the southern part of the island, and the neigh- sar, after the defeat and death of Pompey, marched 
bourhood was remarkable for its excellent win o Pontus, and, encountering the army of Pharnaces 


ch 
e. | int 
(Virg., Georg., 2, 98.) The promontory is called at | near the city of Zela, gained a complete victory ; the 
the present day Cape Mastico. (Mannert., Geogr., | facility with which it was gained being expressed by 
vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 326.) , the victor in those celebrated words, “ Veni, Vide, 
Puanore, a town of Chaonia in Epirus, correspond- | Vici.” (Hirt., Bell. Alex., c. '72.—Plut., Vit. Cas. 
ing to the modern Gardiki, a fortress once belonging | —Suweton, Vit. Cas., 37.—Dio Cass., 42, 47.) Af- 
to ‘the ier (Cramer’s Greece, vol. 1, p. 99.) ter his defeat, Pharnaces. retired to the Bosporus, 


where he was slain by some of his own followers. 
(Appian, Bell. Mithrad., c. 120.—Dio Cass., 1. ¢.) 

PHARNACTA, a city of Pontus, on the seacoast, and 
in the territory of the Mosyne¢i. It is erroneously 
confounded with Cerasus by Arran (Peripl., p. 17), 
while the anonymous geographer, though in this in- 
‘stance he copies that writer, yet afterward places Cera- 
sus 530 stadia farther to the east (p. 13). It should, 
be observed, also, that Strabo says that; Cotyorum, and 
not Cerasus, had contributed to the foundation of 
Pharhacia (Strabo, 548); and he afterward names 
Cerasus as a small place distinct. from that town and 
nearer Trapezus. Pliny, moreover, distinguishes Phar- 
nacia and Cerasus, and he-besides informs us that the 
former was 100 miles from Trapezus (6, 4). Xeno- 
phon and the Greeks were three days on their march 
from Trapezus to Cerasus, a space of time too short 
to accomplish a route of 100 miles over a difficult 
country. (Anab., 5, 3, 5.) «It is apparent, therefore, 
that the Cerasus of Xenophon is not to be identified 
with Pharnacia, though it might be thought so in Arri- 
an’s time; and it is remarkable that this erroneous 
opinion should have prevailed so strongly as to leave 
the name of Keresoun to the site occupied by the an- 
cient Pharnacia. With respect to this latter place, it 
appears to have been founded by Pharnaces, grandfa- 
ther of Mithradates the Great, though we have no pos- 
itive authority for the fact. We know only that it ex- 
isted in the time of the last-mentioned monarch, since 
it is spoken of in Plutarch’s Life of Lucullus. Man- 
nert is inclined to think, that Pharnacia was founded on 
the site of a Greek settlement named Cheerades, which 
Scylax places in’ this vicinity (p. 33). It is also no- 
ticed by Stephanus of Byzantium as a town of the 
Mosyneci, on the authority of Hecateus (s. v. Xoupd- 
dec.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 2, —p. 386.—Cra- 
mer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 281). } 

Puaros, I. a small island in-the bay of Alexandrea, 
at the entrance of the greater harbour, upon. which was 
built, in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, a cele- 
brated tower, to serve asa lighthouse. ‘The architect 
was Sostratus, son of Dexiphanes. This tower, which 
was also called Pharos, and which passed for one of 
the seven wonders of the world, was built with white 

* marble, and could be seen at the distance of 100 miles. 
It had several stories raised one above another, adorn- 
ed with columns, balustrades, and galleries, of the 
finest marble and workmanship. _ On the top, fires were 
kept lighted in the night season, to direct sailors in the 
bay, which was dangerous and difficult of access, 
The building of this tower cost the Egyptian monarch 
800 talents, about 850,000 dollars.. According to 
Strabo, there was on the tower the following inscrip- 
tion, cut into the marble, SQ2XTPATOS KNIAIOZ 
AEZI®@ANOYS OEOIZ LQTHPLIN YILEP TQN 


sius, ad Mel., 2, 7, p. 761.) Strabo, however, and 
Josephus call the mound or causeway émraorddsov 
X@ua, or one of seven stadia, referring probably to the 
work itself, exclusive of the bridges. (Strabo, 1. ¢.— 
Joseph., Ant. Jud., 12, 2, 12.) Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, and‘some other writers. after him, make Cleopatra 
to have erected the tower and built the causeway 
(Amm. Marcell., 22, 16.—Tzetz.—Cedren.), and 
some critics suppose that the tower must have been 
destroyed by Cesar in the Alexandrine war, and re- 
built by the Egyptian queen. This, however, can 
hardly have been the case, since Cesar merely speaks 
of his having ordered the private dwellings to be pulled 
down, but refers to the Pharos ‘apparently as still 
standing. (Bell. Alex., 19.) As to the causeway it- 
self, it is possible that Cleopatra may have continued it 
to the main land, after the bridge at that end had been 
destroyed. (Voss., ad Mel., I. c.) The Nubian ge- 
ographer, in a later age, gives the elevation of the Pha- 
ros as 300 cubits, from which it would appear that the 
tower must have lost.a portion of its original height. 
(Falconer, ad Strab., 1. ¢c.) The name Pharos itself 
would seem to have been given to the tower first, and 
after that to the island, if the Greek etymology be the 
true one, according to which the term comes from the 
Greek da, “to shine” or “be bright” (dd, dog, 
gaepoc, dapoc). Jablonski, however, makes the word 
of Egyptian origin, and deduces it from pharez, “a 
watch-tower” or “look-out place.” (Voc. Aigypt., s. 
v.—Opusc., vol. 1, p. 378, ed. Te Water.) The ce- 
lebrity of the Egyptian Pharos made this a common 
appellation among the ancients for any edifice that 
was raised to direct the course of mariners either by 
means of lights or signals. The Emperor Claudius 
ordered one to be erected at Ostia, and there was an- 
other at Ravenna. (Voss., ad Plin., 36, 12.)—In- 
stead of the ancient Pharos at Alexandrea, there is now 
only a kind of irregular castle, without ditches or out- 
works of any strength, the whole being accommodated 
to the inequality of the ground on which it stands, 
Out of the midst of this clumsy building rises a tower, 
which serves for a lighthouse, but which has nothing 
of the beauty and grandeur of the old one.—II. An 
island off the coast of Illyricum, to the east of Issa, 
and answering to the modern Lessina. It was settled 
by a colony from Paros (Scylaz, p. 8.—Scymn., Ch., 
v. 425), and was the birthplace of Demetrius the Pha- 
rian, whose name often occurs in the writings of Po- 
lybius. (Polyb., 2, 10, 8.—Id., 2, 65, 4, &c.) 
Puarsaxia, I. the region around the city of Phar- 
salus in Thessaly, celebrated for the battle fought in 
its plains between the armies 7 and Pompey. 
(Vid. Pharsalus.)—II. The title of Lucan’s epic poem. 
(Vid. Lucanus.) viet im : 
Puarsiuvs, a city of Thessaly, situate in that part 
of the province which Strabo designates by the name 
of Thessaliotis. It lay southwest of Larissa, ,on the 
river Enipeus, which falls into the Apidanus, one of 
the tributaries of the Peneus. Although a city of 
considerable size and importance, we find no mention 
of it prior to the Persian invasion. . Thucydides re- 
ports that it was besieged by the Athenian general 
uccess in Boeotia, but without 


inscription, which assign 
ed this structure to the a’ 
emy. The cement, however ‘states that the 
time, Ptolemy’s inscription disappeared, and the other | republic during 
became visible. (Lucian, Quomodo hist. conscrib. | period, the plain y 
sit, 62.) ‘Where Lucian obtained this story is not | celebrated for the battle fought in them between the 
known ; it is certainly a most incredible narrative, and | armies of Cwsar and Pompey. (Vid. Pharsalia I.)— 
very probably an invention of his own. (Du Sout, ad | Livy seems to make a distinction between the old and 
Lucian, |. ¢.)—The island of Pharos was eight baer, 1ew town, a! 
from the main land, and connected with it by a cause- | Compare Strabo, 431). Dr. Clarke (Travels, vol. 7, 
way, which i two bridges, one at eitherend. (Vos-| p. 328, Lond. ed.) observes, that me few anti- 
(fous ‘ ’ 4 oe ; 102 
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-|to his countrym 
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as he speaks of Palwo-Pharsalus (441.— 
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quities at Pharsalus, The name of Pharsa alone re- 
mains to show what it once was. Southwest of .the 
town there is a hill surrounded with ancient walls, 
formed of large masses of a coarse kind of marble. 
Upon a lofty rock above the town to the south are 
other ruins of greater magnitude, showing a consider- 
able portion-of the walls of the Acropolis and remains 
of the Propylea. (Cramer’s Anc. Gr., vol. 1, p. 398.) 

Puarvusil, a people: of Africa, beyond Mauritania, 
situate perhaps to the east of the Autololes, which lat- 
ter people occupied the Atlantic coast of Africa, op- 
posite to the Insule Fortunate. (Mela, 1, 4, 23.-- 
Vossius, ad loc.) 

PuaseéLis, a town of Lycia, on the eastern coast, 
near the confines of Pamphylia. Livy remarks, that 
it was a conspicuous point for those sailing from Cili- 
cia to Rhodes, since it advanced out towards the sea ; 
and, on the other hand, a fleet could easily be de- 
scried from it (37, 23). Hence the epithet of jveuo- 
eooa applied to it by Dionysius Periegetes (v. 854). 
We are informed by Herodotus (2, 178), that this 
town was colonized by some Dorians. ‘Though united 
to Lycia, it did not form part of the Lycian confed- 
eracy, but was governed by its own laws. (Strabo, 
667.) Phaselis, at a later period, having become the 
haunt of pirates, was attacked and taken by Servilius 
Isauricus. (Flor., 3, 6.—Eutrop., 6, 3.) Lucan 
speaks of it as nearly deserted when visited by Pom- 
pey in his flight after the battle of Pharsalia (8, 251). 
Nevertheless, Strabo asserts that it was ‘a considera- 
ble town, and had three ports. He observes, also, 
that it was taken by Alexander, as an advantageous 
post for the prosecution of his conquests into the inte- 
rior. (Strab.,666.—Compare Arrian, Exp. Al.,1, 24. 
—Plut., Vit. Alex.) Phaselis, according to Athene- 


us, was celebrated for the manufacture of rose perfume 


(14, p. 688). Nicander certainly commends its roses 
(ap. Athen., p. 683.)—‘‘ On a small peninsula, at the 
foot of Mount Takhtalu (the highest point of the Soly- 
mean mountains),”’ says Captain Beaufort, “are the 
remains of the city of Phaselis, with its three ports 
and lake as described by Strabo. The lake is now a 
mere swamp, occupying the middle of the isthmus, 
and was probably the source of those baneful exhala- 
tions which, according to Livy and Cicero, rendered 
Phaselis so unhealthy. ‘The modern name of Phase- 
lis is Tekrova.” (Karamania, p. 56.) ‘The harbour 
and town of Phaselis,”” observes Mr. Fellows, ‘are 
both extremely well built and interesting, but very 
small. Its theatre, stadium, and temples may all be 
traced, and its numerous tombs on the hills show how 
long it must have existed.” (Tour in Asia Minor, p. 
211.)—Beyond Phaselis the mountains press in upon 
the shore, and leave a very narrow passage along the 
strand, which at low water is practicable, but, when 
storms prevail and the sea ‘is high, it is extremely 
dangerous: in this case, travellers must pass the mount- 
ains, and proceed into the interior by a long circuit. 
The defile in question, as well as the mountains over- 
hanging it, was called Climax, and it obtained celeb- 
rity from the fact that Alexander led his army along it, 
after the conquest of Caria, under circumstances of 
great difficulty and danger; for, though the wind 
blew violently, Alexander, impatient of delay; hur- 
ried his troops forward, along the shore, where they 


had the water up to their middle, and had great diffi-. 
(Strab., 666, seg.—Ar- 


culty in making their way. 


rian, Exp. Al., 1, 26.—Plut., Vit. Alex.) Captain 
Beaufort remarks, that ‘ the shore at present exhibits 
a remarkable coincidence with the account of Alexan- 


_ beeus. 


/thrown down by that same people. 
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Puasiina, a. district of Armenia Major, through 
which the river Phasis or Araxes flows.; whence the 
name of the region. ‘The beautiful birds, which we 
call pheasants, still preserve in theit name the traces 
of this their native country. (Vid. Araxes L.) 

Puasias, a patronymic given to Medea, as being 
born in Colchis, on the banks of the Phasis. (Ovid, 
A. A.; 2, 381.) 

Puasis, I. a river of Asia, falling into the Euxine 
after passing through parts of Armenia, Iberia, and 
Colchis. According to Strabo and Pliny, it rose in 
the southern portion of the Moschian mountains, which 
were regarded as belonging to Armenia. (Strabo, 
498.—Plin., 6, 4.) . Procopius states that in the early 
part of its course it was called Boas, but .that, after 
reaching the confines of Iberia, and becoming increased 
in size by several tributaries, it took the name of Pha- 
sis. (Procop., Pers., 2, 29.) Its modern name is 
Rion or ‘Rioni, which would seem more properly to 
belong to the Rheon, one of its tributaries. The Turks 
call it the Hasch, The Phasis is famous in mythology 
from Jason’s having obtained in its vicinity the golden 
fleece of Grecian fable. Arrian (Peripl., Mar. Eux.) 
says, that the colour of the water of the Phasis resem- 
bled that of water impregnated with lead or tin ; that 
is, it was of a bluish cast. It was said, also, not to in- 
termingle with the sea for some distance from land. 
—For some genera] remarks on the name Phasis, con- 
sult remarks at the end of this article. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 4, p. 394, seqg.)—II. A city at the mouth 
of the Colchian Phasis, founded by a Milesian colony. 
(Mela, 1, 85.) It does not appear to have, been a 
place of any great trade. In Hadrian’s time it was a 
mere fortress, with a garrison of 400 men. (Arrian, 
Peripl.—Ammian. Marcell:, 22,8.) The. place is not 
mentioned by Procopius. In the vicinity of this spot, 
the Turks, in former days, had the small fortress of 
Potti. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 4, p. 396.) —IHII. A 
river of Armenia Major, the same with the Araxes. 
(Vid. Araxes, I.)—The name Phasis would seem to 
have been a general appellation for rivers in early Ori- 
ental geography, and the root of it may be very fairly 
traced in the Indo-Germanic dialects. , (Phas.— Was 
—German Wasser, ‘‘ Water.’’—Consult Ritter, Vor- 
halle, p. 466.) driven 

Puavorinus (in Greek Pabwpivoc), a native of Ar- 
elate in Gaul, who lived at Rome during the reigns of 
Trajan and Hadrian, and enjoyed a high degree of con- 
sideration. He wrote numerous works, but no part of 
them has reached us except a few fragments in Sto- 
Aulus Gellius, however, has preserved for us 
some of his dissertations-in'a Latin dress. (Noct. Att., 
12,1; 14, 1,2; 17,10.) Phavorinus loved to write 
on topics out of the common path, and more or less 
whimsical ; he composed, for example, a eulogium on 
Thersites, another on Quartan Fever, &c. Having had 
the misfortune to offend the Emperor Hadrian, his 
statues, which the Athenians had raised to him, were 
He bequeathed 
his library. and mansion at Rome to Herodes Atticus. 


'Phavorinus was a friend of Plutarch’s, who dedicated 


awork to him. For farther particulars relating to this 
individual, consult Philostratus (Vit. Sophist., 1, 8, 1),- 
and Lucian (Eunuch., c. '7.—Demon., c. 12, seq.— 
Scholl, Gesch. Gr. Lit., vol. 2, p. 607.) 

_Puazanta, a region of Africa, lying to the south of 


Tripolis. Itis now Fezzan. (Plin., 5, 3.) . 


; Puenivus (Déve0c), a city in the northern part of 
Arcadia, at the foot of Mount Cyllene.. It was a town 


of great antiquity, since Hercules is said to have re- 


| sided there after his departure from Tiryns, and Ho- 


mer has mentioned it among the principal Arcadian 
cities. (Jl., 2, 605.). The place was surrounded by 


| some extensive’ marshes, which are said to have once 


inundated the whole country, and to have destroyed 


| the ancient town, They are more commonly called 


PHE 


the Lake of Pheneus, and were principally formed by 
the river Aroanius or Olbius, which descends from 
the mountains to the north of Pheneus, and usually 
finds a vent in some natural caverns or katabathra at 

the extremity of the plain; but when, by accident, 
these happened to be blocked up, the waters filled the 
whole valley, and, communicating with the Ladon and 

Alpheus, overflowed the beds of those rivers as far as 
Olympia. (Hratosth., ap. Strab., 389.) » Pausanias 
reports, that vestiges of some great works undertaken 
to drain the Phenean marshes, and ascribed by the na- 
tives to Hercules, were to be seen near the city 
(8, 14). The vestiges of the town itself. are visible, 
according to Dodwell, near the village of Phonia, upon 
an insulated rock. The lake is said to be very small, 
and to vary according to the season.of the year. (Dod- 
well, vol. 2, p. 436.—Cramer’s Anc. Gr:, vol. 3, p. 
321:) . 

Purr”, I. a city of Pelasgiotis, in Thessaly, one of 
the most: ancient and important places.in the country. 
It was the capital of Admetus and Eumelus,.as we 
learn from Homer (Jl., 2, 711, seg.) and Apollonius. 
(Arg., 1, 49.—Compare Hom., Od., 4, 798.) Phere 
was famed at a later period as the native place of Ja- 
son, who, having raised himself to the head of ‘affairs 
by his talents and ability, became master not only of 
his own: city, but of nearly the whole of Thessaly: 
(Vid. Jason, II.) After the death of Jason, Phere 
was ruled over by Polydorus and Polyrophon, his two 
brothers. The latter of these was succeeded by Al- 
exander, who continued for eleven years the scourge 
of his native city and of thé whole of Thessaly. 
(Xen., Hist. Gr., 6, 5.) His evil designs were for a 
time checked by the brave Pelopidas, who entered 
that province at the head of a Beotian force, and oc- 
cupied the citadel of Larissa ; but, on his falling into 
the hands of the tyrant, the Boeotian army was placed 
in a most perilous situation, and was only saved by the 
presence of mind and ability of Epaminondas, then 
serving as a volunteer. The Thebans subsequently 
rescued Pelopidas, and, under his command, made war 
upon Alexander of Phere, whom they defeated, but at 
the expense of the life of their gallant leader, who fell 

in the action. (Plut., Vit. Pelop.—Polyb., 8, 1, 6, 
seqq.) Alexander was not long after assassinated by 
his wife and her brothers, who continued to tyrannize 
over this country until it was liberated by Philip of 
Macedon. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 6, 4.— Diod. Sic., 16, 
38.) Many years after, Cassander, as we are informed. 
by Diodorus, fortified Phere, but Demetrius Polior- 
cetes contrived, by secret negotiations, to obtain pos- 
session of both the town and citadel. (Diod. Sic., 20, 
110.) Inthe invasion of Thessaly by Antiochus, Phe- 
tz was forced to surrender to the troops of that mon- 
arch after some resistance. (Liv., 36,9.) It after- 
ward fell into the hands of the Roman consul Acilius. 
(Id., 36, 14.) Strabo observes, that the constant ty- 
ranny under which this city laboured had hastened its 
decay: (Strab., 436.) > Its territory was most fertile, 
and the suburbs, as we collect from Polybius, were 
surrounded by gardens and walled enclosures (18, 2). 
Stephanus Byzantinus speaks of an old and new town 
of Phere, distant about eight stadia from each other. 


Phere, according to Strabo, was ninety stadia from | 


Pagas#, its emporium,’ (Cramer’s Ancient G'reece, 
vol. 1, p.393.)—II. A town of Aitolia. (Steph. Byz., 
s. v. bepai.)—III. A town of Messenia, to the east of 
the river Pamisus. At this place Homer makes Tele- 
machus and the son of Nestor to have been entertain- 
ed by Diocles, on their way from Pylos to Sparta. 
(Od., 15, 186.) It is also alluded to in the Iliad 


(5,543). Phere was one of the seven towns offered | 
by Agamemnon to Achilles. (JI, 9, 151.) It was. 


annexed by Augustus to Laconia, after the battle of 


Actium. (Pausan.,4, 30.—-Cramer’s. Ancient Greece, 
vol. 3, p. 141.). eat. 
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Puer mis, a surname of Jason, as being a native 
of Phere. (Vid. Jason, II.) : 

Purrecrites, a comic poet of Athens, contempo- 
rary with Plato, Phrynichus, Aristophanes, and Eu- 
polis. (Swid., s..v. IAétov.—Clinton, Fast. Hell., 
vol. 1,p. xl.) Little is known of him. He is said to 
have written 21 comedies, of which a few fragments 
remain. The following are the titles of some of his 
pieces ; ‘‘ The Deserters,” ‘* Chiron,” “The Old Wom- 
en,” ‘The Painters,” ‘‘The False Hercules,” &c. 
Such was the license which prevailed at this period on 
the Greek stage, that Pherecrates was particularly 
commended for having abstained entirely in his pieces 
from any personal attacks. He was also the inventor 
of.a species of verse, which was called from him the 
Pherecratean-or Pherecratic. The Pherecratic verse 
is the Glyconic deprived of the final syllable, and con- 
sists of a spondee, a choriambus, and a catalectic syl- 
lable. The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an 
anapest, rarely aniambus. When this species of verse 
has a spondee in the first station, it may then be.scan- 
ned as a dactylic trimeter. It has been conjectured 
that the trochee was originally the only foot admissi- 
ble in the first place of the Pherecratic. (Ramsay, 
Lat. Pros., p. 192.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 
90.) The fragments of Pherecrates were given with 
those of Eupolis, by Runkel, Laps., 1829, 8vo. 

Puerecyopes, I. a Grecian philosopher, contemporary 
with Terpander'and Thales, who flourished about 600 
B.C., and was a native of the island of Scyros. The 
particulars which remain of the life of Pherecydes are 
few and imperfect. Marvellous circumstances have 
been related of him, which -only deserve to be men- 
tioned in order to show, that what has been deemed 


supernatural by ignorant spectators may be easily con- . 


ceived to have happened from naturalcauses. A ship 
in full sail was, at.a distance, approaching its harbour; 
Pherecydes predicted that it would never come into 
the haven, and it happened accordingly, for a storm 
arose which sunk the vessel. After drinking water 
from a well, he predicted an earthquake, which hap- 
pened three days afterward. It is easy to suppose 
that these predictions might have been the result of a 
careful observation of those phenomena which com- 
monly precede storms or earthquakes, in a climate 
where they frequently happen. , Pherecydes is said to 
have been the first among the Greeks who wrote coh- 
cerning the nature of the gods ; but this can only mean 
that he was the first who ventured to write upon these 
subjects in prose. For, before his time, Orpheus, Mu- 
seus, and others, had written theogonies in verse. 
Some have ascribed to him the invention of the sun- 
dial; but the instrument was of a more ancient date, 
being mentioned in the Jewish history of Hezekiah, 
king of Judea. (2 Kings, 20., 11.) Concerning the 
manner in which he died, nothing certain is known ; 
for, as to the story of his having been gradually con- 
sumed for his impiety by the loathsome disease called 
morbus pedicularis, this must doubtless be set down in 
the long list of idle tales by which the ignorant and 
superstitious have always endeavoured to bring philos- 
ophy into contempt. He lived to the age of eighty- 
five years.—It is difficult to give, in any degree, an 
accurate account of the doctrines of Phereeydes; both 
because he delivered them, after the manner of the 


‘times, under the concealment of symbols, and be- 


cause a very few memoirs of this philosopher remain. 
It is most probable, that he taught those opinions con- 
cerning the gods and the origin of the, world which 
the ancient theogonists borrowed from Egypt. An- 
other tenet, which is, by the universal consent. of the 
anciénts, ascribed to Pherecydes, is that of the immor- 


tality of the soul, for which he was, perhaps, indebted ‘ 


to the Egyptians. Cicero says (Tusc. Quest., 1, 16) 
ae ta st the first philosopher in whose writings 


| this doctrine appeared. He is also said, and not im- 
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probably, to have taught the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of the soul ; for this was a tenet commonly re- 
ceived among the Egyptians, and afterward taught by 
Pythagoras. Whether it was that Pherecydes insti- 
tuted no sect; or that his writings fell into disuse 
through their obscurity ; or that Pythagoras designed- 
ly suppressed them, that he might appear the original 
author of the doctrines which he had learned from his 
master ; or whatever else might be the cause, we are 
left without farther information concerning his philos- 
ophy. (Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 
362, seqqg.) There are extant some fragments of a 
Theogony composed by him, which bear a strange 
character, and have a much closer resemblance to the 
Orphic poems than to those of Hesiod. ‘They show 
that, by this time, the characteristic of the theogonic 
poetry had been changed, and that Orphic ideas were 
m vogue. (Miiler, Hist. Gr. Lit., p. 234.) The 
fragments of Pherecydes, together with those of his 
namesake of Leros, were edited ‘by Sturz, Gere, 1789, 
8vo, and a new edition appeared in 1824, Lips., 8vo, 
with additional fragments, and more enlarged explana- 
tions. The preface to this latter edition contains the 
greater part of Matthie’s dissertation, which Sturz un- 
dertakes to refute. The dissertation just mentioned 
was published by Matthia, in 1814, Altenb., 8vo, and 
was reprinted in Wolf’s Analekten, vol. 1, p. 321, 
seqq. — Pherecydes, and Cadmus of Miletus, are said 
to have been the first of the Greeks that wrote in prose. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 212.— Hoffmann, 
Lex. Bibliogr., yol. 3, p. 219.)—II. A native of Leros, 
one of the Sporades, and a contemporary with Herod- 
otus. He was the last of the Logographers, or com- 
pilers in prose of historical traditions (Adyo., and ypa- 
gw). After him the regular historians begin. Phere- 
-cydes, among other works, made a collection of tradi- 


fragments of this writer have been edited, along with 
those of Pherecydes of Scyros, by Sturz, Gere, 1789, 
8vo, republished at Leipsic in 1824. (Scholl, Hist. 
Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 140.) 

Puerss, son of Cretheus, and of Tyro the daugh- 
ter of Salmoneus. He founded Phere in Thessaly, 
here he reigned, and became the father of Admetus, 
d of Lycurgus, king of Nemea. (Apollod., 1, 9, 11. 
—HId., 1, 9, 13.) 

Puipfas, a celebrated 
and a native of Athens. 


ee 


statuary, son of Charmidas, 
Nothing authentic is related 
concerning his earlier years, except that he was in- 
structed in statuary by Hippias and Ageladas, and that, 
when quite a youth, he practised painting, and made a 
pore of Jupiter Olympius. (Plin., 35, 8, 34.—Sie- 
bel., Indic. Winkelm., p.. 324.—Jacobs, Amalth., vol. 
2, p. 247.) Respecting Hippias we have little inform- 
ation. In.what period Phidias was a pupil of Agela- 
das is likewise uncertain ; but as Pausanias makes 
Ageladas a contemporary of Onatas, who flourished 
about the 78th Olympiad (Pausan., 8, 42, 4), and as 
in this period Ageladas was both distinguished by his 
own productions as an artist, and was at the head of a 
very celebrated school of statuary, we may properly 
assume this as the time in which Phidias aPtiles 
his tuition. Between the date just mentioned and the 
third year of the 85th Olympiad, there is an interval of 
30 years, If with these conclusions we attempt to 
ascertain the time of the birth of Phidias, it is by no 
means an improbable conjecture that he was about 
20 years of age when he received the instructions of 
Ageladas, and, therefore, was born in the first year of 
the 73d Olympiad, or B.C. 488, a date very nearly ac- 
cording with that given by Miller. This computation 
will explain the fact, that in B.C. 438, Phidias, then 
50 years of age, represented himself as bald on the 
shield of the Athenian Minerva. He must also have 
been about 56 years of age at the time of his death. 
(Sillig, Bret Artis. lie brought to his pro- 
1 . eA - 
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fession a knowledge of all the finer parts of science 
which could tend to dignify and enhance it. With 
the most exquisite harmonies of poetry, and the most 
gorgeous fictions of mythology, he was no less familiar 
than with geometry, optics, and history. From Homer, 
whose works he must have deeply studied, he drew 
those images of greatness, which he afterward mould- 
ed in earthly materials with a kindred spirit. The cir- 
cumstance which, by a singular felicity, not often ac- 
corded to genius, elicited the powers of Phidias, was 
the coincidence, in point of time, of the full maturity 
of his talents with the munificent administration of 
Pericles. Intent on his great national design of adorn- 
ing Athens with the choicest specimens of art, this 
statesman saw with eagerness, in the genius of Phidi- 
as, the means of giving form, shape, and completeness 
to the most glorious of his conceptions. He accord- 
ingly appointed this great sculptor the general super- 
intendent of all the public works then in progress, both 
of architecture and statuary (Plut., Vit. Pericl., 13), 
and well did the event sanction the choice which was 
thus made by him. The buildings reared under the 
direction of Phidias, though finished within a compara- 
tively short period, seemed built for ages, and, as ob- 
served by Plutarch, had the venerable air of antiquity 
when newly completed, and retained all the freshness 
of youth after they had stood for ages. The beauti- 
ful sculptures on the frieze of the Parthenon were the 
work of Phidias and: his scholars, while the statue of 
the goddess within the temple was his entire produc- 
tion. This was, indeed, the most celebrated of all his 
works, if we except the Olympian Jupiter at Elis. In- 
dependently of the workmanship, the statue was. of no- 
ble dimensions and of the most costly materials. It was 
twenty-six cubits, or thirty-nine feet in height, and 
formed of ivory and gold; being most-probably com- 
posed originally of the former, and overlaid, in part, 
by the latter. The goddess was represented in ano- 
ble attitude, erect, clothed in a tunic ‘reaching to her 
feet. On her head was a casque: in one hand she 
held a spear; in the other, which was stretched out, 
an ivory figure of Victory, four cubits high; while at 
her feet was a buckler, exquisitely carved, the concave 
representing the war of the giants, the convex the bat- 
tle between the Athenians and Amazons, and portraits 
of the artist and his patron were introduced among the 
Athenian combatants, one cause of the future misfor- 
tunes which envy brought upon the author. On the 
middle of her helmet a sphinx was carved, and on each 
of its sides a griffon.’ On the egis or breastplate was 
displayed a head of Medusa, The golden sandals 
were sculptured with the conflict between the Cen- 
taurs and Lapithe, and are described as a perfect gem 
of minute art. On the base of the statue was repre- 
sented the legend of Pandora’s creation, together with 
the images of twenty deities. (Pausan., 1, 24, 5.— 
Siebelis, ad loc.—Maz. Tyr., Diss. 14.—Plin., 36, 
5, 4.) ‘It was from this statue that Philorgus took 
away the golden head of Medusa (Isocrat, ad Callim., 
57, ed. Bekk.), in the place of which an ivory figure of 
this head was afterward introduced, which was seen 
by Pausanias. (Bockh, Corp. Inscript., 1, 242.) 
This magnificent statue was repaired by Aristocles, in 
Olymp. 95.3 (Bockh, Corp. Inscript., 237) ; and that 
it might not be without the necessary moisture, as it 
was placed on the dry ground, they were accustomed 
to sprinkle water on the ivory. (Pausan., 5, 11, 5.) 
According to the account of an ancient writer named 


-Philochorus (ap. Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac., 604), Phid- 


ias, soon after completing this statue, was charged with 
having embezzled a portion of the materials mtended 
for the work, and, in consequence, fled to Elis, where 
he was employed in making the famous statue of Ju- 
piter; but here again he was accused of similar em- 
bezzlement, and was put to death by the Elians. 
The best critics, however, consider this whole story 
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to be false. Heyne, though he errs in maintaining that 
this statue was dedicated before that of Minerva, yet 
has yery properly observed that, had Phidias been 
guilty of embezzlement in relation to it, the Elians 
would never have allowed him to inscribe his name 
on it, nor would they have intrusted its preservation 
to his descendants. (Antig. Aufs., vol. 1, p. 201.) 
Miller, too, examines the whole subject with great 
impartiality,,and comes to the conclusion, that the fame 
which Phidias had acquired by his Minerva induced 
the Elians to invite him to their country, in connexion 
with his relations and pupils; and that this journey was 
undertaken by him in the most honourable circum- 
stances. (Miiller, de Phidia Vita, p..25, seqq.)—The 
statue of the Olympian Jupiter graced the temple.of that 
god at Olympia in Elis, and was chryselephantine 
(made of gold and ivory), like that of Minerva. Like 
it, too, the size was colossal, being sixty feet high. 
The god was represented as sitting on his throne: in 
his right hand he held a figure of Victory, also made 
of gold, and ivory, in his left a sceptre beautifully 
adorned with all kinds of metals, and having on the 
top of it a golden eagle. His brows were encircled 
with a crown, made to imitate leaves of olive; his 
robe was of massive gold, curiously adorned, by a kind 
of encaustic work probably, with various figures of an- 
imals, and also with lilies. ‘The sandals, too, were of 
gold. The throne was inlaid with all kinds of precious 
materials, ebony, ivory, and-gems, and was adorned 
with sculptures of exquisite beauty. On the base was 
an inscription recording the name of the artist. (Pau- 
san., 5, 11.—Compare Quatremére de Quincy, Jup. 
Olymp., p. 310.— Srebelis ad Pausan.,t.c.) Lucian 
informs us, that, in order to render this celebrated work 
as perfect in detail as it was noble in conception and 
outline, Phidias, when he exposed it for the first time 
after its completion to public view, placed himself be- 
hind the door of the temple, and listened attentively 
to. every criticism made by the spectators: when the 
crowd had withdrawn and the temple gates were closed, 
he revised and corrected his work, wherever the ob- 
jections he had just heard appeared to him to be well- 
grounded ones. (Lucian, pro Imag., 14.) It is also 
said, that when the artist himself was asked, by his rela- 
~ tion Panenus, the Athenian painter, who, it seems, aid- 
ed him in the work, whence he had derived the idea of 
this his grandest effort, he replied, from the well-known 
passage in Homer, where Jove is represented as causing 
Olympus to tremble on its base by the mere move- 
ment of his sable brow. (Il., 1, 528.).. The lines in 
question, with the exception of their reference to the 
‘‘ambrosial curls,” and the brow of the god, cohtain no 
allusion whatever to external form, and yet they carry 
with them the noble idea of the Supreme Being nod- 
ding benignant assent with so much true majesty as to 
cause even Olympus to tremble. (Strab., 354.—Po- 
lyb., Exc. L., xxx., 15, 4, 3.—Miiller; de Phid. Vit., 
p. 62,)—Of the whole work Quintilian remarks, that it 
even added new feelings to the religion of Greece 
(Inst. Or., 12, 10,9), and yet, when judged according 
to the principles of genuine art, neither this nor the 
Minerva in the Parthenon possessed any strong claims 
to legitimate beauty. It does not excite surprise, 
therefore, to learn that Phidias himself disapproved of 
the mixed effect produced by such a combination of 
different circumstances, nor will it appear presumptu- 
ous in us to condemn these splendid representations. 
In these compositions, exposed, as they were, to the 
dim light of the ancient temple, and from their very 
magnitude imperfectly compreherfded, the effects of 
variously reflecting substances, now gloom, now glow- 
ing with unearthly lustre, must haye been rendered 
doubly imposing. But this influence, though well 
_ calculated to increase supers on, or to im- 
_ press mysterious terror on th sense, was 
~ meretricious, and altogether the solemn 
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repose, the simple majesty of form and expression, 
which constitute the true sublimity of sculptural repre- 
sentation. (Memes, History of the Fine Arts, p. 52.) 
—In the time of Pausanias, there was still shown, at 
Olympia, the building in which this statue of Jupiter 
was made, and the posterity of Phidias had the charge 
of keeping the image free from whatever might sully 
its beauty, and were, on this account, styled ®acdpuv- 
Tai. (Pausan., 5, 14, 5.)\—We have already remark- 
ed that, according to the best critics, this statue was 
executed subsequently to that in the Parthenon, and 
not, as the common accounts have it, before this. It 
was on his return to Athens, after completing the 
Olympian Jove, that Phidias became involved in the 
difficulty, which many erroneously suppose to have 
preceded his visit to Elis. According to Plutarch, his 
friendship and influence with Pericles exposed the ar- 
tist to envy, and procured_him many enemies, who, 
wishing, through him, to try what judgment the people 
might pass upon Pericles himself, persuaded Menon, 
one of his workmen, to place himself as a suppliant in the 
forum, and to entreat the protection of the state while 
he lodged an information against Phidias. The peo- 
ple granting his request, Menon charged the artist with 
having embezzled a portion of the forty talents of gold 
with which he had been furnished for the decoration of 
the statue in the Parthenon. The allegation, however, 
was disproved in the most satisfactory manner; for 
Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, had put on the gold- 
en decorations in such a way that they could be easi- 
ly removed without injury to the statue. They were 
accordingly taken off, and, at the order of Pericles, 
weighed by the accusers; and the result established 
the perfect innocence of the artist. His enemies, how- 
ever, were not to be daunted by this defeat, and a new. 
charge was, in consequence, soon prepared against 
him. It was alleged that, in his representation of the ~ 
battle of the Amazons upon the shield of Minerva, he ~ 
had introduced his own effigy, as a bald old man 1d 
king up a large stone with both hands, and a highly- 
finished picture of Pericles contending with an Ama- 
zon. ‘This was regarded as an act of impiety, and 
Phidias’ was cast into prison, to await his trial for the 
offence ; but he died in confinement before his caus 
could be heard. (Plut., Vit. Pericl.—Miller, de Vit 
Phid., p. 33,-seqq.—Sckimann, de Comit., p. 219.— 
Platner, der Process, und die Klagen, vol. 1, p. 353.) 
—The numerous works of Phidias belong to three dis- 
tinct classes: Toreutic, or statues of mixed materials, 
ivory being the chief; s¢atwes of bronze; and sculp- 
tures in marble. In this enumeration are included 
only capital performances ; for exercises in wood, plas- 
ter, clay, and minute labours in carving, are recorded 
to have occasionally occupied his attention. —Of the 
first class of works we have already mentioned the 
two most remarkable ones, the statues of Minerva and 
Jupiter. Among his works in bronze may be enumer- 
ated the following: 1. The celebrated statue of Mi- 
nerva Promachus, to which we have alluded in a previ- 
ous article. (Vid. Parthenon.)—2. A statue of Mi- 
nerva, placed, like the previous one, in the Athenian 
Acropolis, and highly praised by Pliny (34, 8, 19). 
Lucian prefers it to every other work of the artist’s. 
(Imag., 4.)—3. Another statue of Minerva, removed 
to Rome in B.C. 168, and placed by Paulus Aimilius 
‘in the temple of Fortune, (Plin., l. c.)\—4. Thirteen 
brazen statues, dedicated at Delphi, by the Athenians, 
out of the spoils taken at Marathon. (Pausan., 10, 
30, 1.) —The following were among the productions 
of Phidias in marble. 1. A statue. of Venus Urania, 
placed in a temple dedicated to this goddess, not far 
from the Ceramicus at Athens. It was of Parian mar- 
ble. (Pausan., 1, 24, 8.)—2. Another statue of Ve- 
nus, of exquisite beauty, which was in the collection 
of Octavia at Rome. (Plin., 36, 5, 4.)—3. A statue 
of Mercury, placed in the vicinity of a pai (Pau- 
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san., 9, 10, 2.)—Phidias not-only practised statuary, 
the art in which he was pre-eminent, but also engra- 
ving, as we learn from Martial (Epigr., 3,35), and 
from Julian (Epist., 8, p. 377, ed. Spanh.). The pu- 
pils of this most distinguished artist were, Agoracritus, 
Aleamenes, and Colotes. (Sillag, Dict. Art., s. v.— 
Junius, Catal. Artific., p. 151, ,seqq.— Miiller, de 
Phid. Vit., p. 37, seqgq.)—The sublime style perfected 
by Phidias seems almost to have expired with himself; 
not that the art declined, but a predilection for sub- 
jects of beauty and the softer graces, in preference to 
more heroic and masculine character, with the excep- 
tion of the grand relievos on the temple at Olympia, 
may be traced even among his immediate disciples. 
In the era and labours of ‘Phidias, we discover the ut- 
most excellence to which Grecian genius attained in 
the arts; and in the marbles of the British Museum, 
the former ornaments of the Parthenon, we certainly 
behold the conceptions, and, in some, measure, the very 
practice of the great Athenian sculptor. Of the intel- 
lectual character of these admirable performances, 
grandeur is the prevailing principle ; the grandeur of 
simplicity and nature, devoid of all parade or ostenta- 
stion of art ; and their author, to use the language of 
antiquity, united the three characteristics, of truth, 
grandeur, and minute refinement; exhibiting majesty, 
gravity, breadth, and magnificence of composition, with 
a practice scrupulous in detail, and with truth of indi- 
vidual representation, yet in the handling rapid, broad, 
and firm. ‘This harmonious assemblage of qualities, in 
themselves dissimilar, in their result the same, gives 
to the productions of this master an ease, a grace, a 
vitality, resembling more the spontaneous overflow- 
ings of inspiration than the laborious offspring of 
thought and science. (Memes, History of the Fine 
Arts, p. 52, seqg.)—In the course of this article, we 
have frequently referred to the Life of Phidias by Miil- 
er. We will end with a brief account of it, which 
ay also serve, in some degree, as a recapitulation of 
what has here been advanced. Miller published, in 
1827, three dissertations relative to Phidias, read ‘be- 
fore the Royal Society of Sciences at Gottingen. The 
jirst is a biographical sketch of Phidias, and establishes 
beyond doubt that Phidias began to embellish Athens 
with his works of sculpture in Olympiad 82 or 83, 
when Pericles was éxioraryc; that he finished, in the 
third year of Olympiad 85, the statue of Minerva for the 
Parthenon ; that the Elians, when the name of Phid- 
ias had become known over all Greece for the splen- 
did works he had executed-at Athens, induced him to 
‘come to Elis, and that he made there the statue of the 
‘Olympian Jove between Olympiads 85.3, and 86.3; 
and, finally, that after: his return to Athens, he was 
thrown into prison by the enemiesof Pericles, ona charge 
‘of impiety, and that he died in prison, in the first year 
of Olympiad 87, in which year the last work of Peri- 
cles, the Propylea, had been finished. —The second 
shows the state of the fine arts before Phidias, and to 
what height they were. carried by his genius. —The 
third gives a new explanation of the statues on the 
western front of the Parthenon at Athens. The work 
is in Latin, and has the following title: “C. Odofr. 
Muelleri de Phidie Vita et Opertbus Commentationes 
tres, &c.” (Gotung., 1827, 4to.): | ; 
- Puiwon, I. aking of Argos, of the race of the Herac- 
lide, who, breaking through the constitutional checks 


"by which his power was restrained, made himself ab- 


solute in his native city. He soon became possessed 
of ‘extensive rule by various conquests, reducing, about 
‘the 3d Olympiad, the city of Corinth under his sway, 


-and subsequently, about the 8th Olympiad, the greater 
part of the Peloponnesus. (Miiller, Aiginet., p. 51, 
seqq.) The Lacedemonians were at this time too much 


occupied with the first Messenian war to be able to 

-check his progress, while he himself, as the descend- 

vant of — vof the Heraclide, founded his 
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conquests upon his claim to the possessions of his 
progenitor. (Miiller, p. 52.) Phidon is described by 
Herodotus (6, 127) and Pansanias (6, 22) as having 
exercised his authority in the most arbitrary manner 
of any. of the Greeks. Among other acts of high- 
handed power was his driving out the Elian agono- 
thete, or presidents of the games, and presiding him- 
self in their stead. (Herod., 1. c.—Pausan., l. c.) 
Phidon is said to have been the first who established 
a common standard of weights and measures for the 
Peloponnesians. Not that, as some maintain, he was 
the inventor of weights and measures, for these were 
in existence long before (Salmas., de Usur., p. 429.— 
Heyne, ad. Hom., vol. 5, p. 389), but he caused one 
uniform kind of weights and measures to be used by 
those of the Peloponnesians whom he had reduced be- 
neath his sway. (Herod., 1. c—Miiller, p. 56.) He 
is reported also to have been the first that stamped 
money, or, in other ‘words, introduced among the 
Greeks a regular coinage. This can only mean, not, 
as Salmasius thinks, that he merely stamped a certain 
mark on silver and brass lamine, which had before 
been estimated by weight, but that he abolished the 
use of metallic bars or spits, and brought in stamped 
lamine for the first time. (Miller, Aiginet., p. 57.— 
Id., Dorians, vol. 2, p. 386, Eng. transl.—Etymol. 
Mag., s.v.’O6eAioxoc.) This early mint was estab- 
lished in the island of A%gina, at that time subject to 
his sway, and the very place for one, since its mhabi- 
tants were famed for their industrious and commercial 
habits. (Sérab., 376.—Eustath. ad Il., 2, p. 604.— 
Marmor. Par., p. 25, ep. 31.) The scholiast on Pin- 
dar (Ol., 13, 27) makes Phidon to have been a Corin- 
thian ; éewdy Peidwy tic, Kopivbvog avqp, ebpe wétpa 
kai orafuia. “ This, however, can only mean, that 
Phidon, on the conquest of Corinth, introduced there 
the same weights and measures, and the same stamped 
money as at gina. Hence the more correct remark 
of Didymus (ad y. 36), 67 Deidwv, 6 mpOtog Kd pac 
KopwvOiore 76 wétpov, ’Apyetog jv. (Miiller, ABginet., 
p. 55.) But what are we to do with the authority of 
Aristotle, who speaks of Phidou as a°Corinthian, and 
very early legislator (Polit., 2, 3, '7, ed. Schn.), while 
elsewhere he makes mention of Phidon, the tyrant 
mept “Apyo¢ (Polit., 5, 8, 4, p. 218, Schn.)? The 
best answer is that contained in the words of Miiller: 
“ Potest Aristoteles, de instituto vetere Corinthiorum, 
guod ad. Phidonem legislatorem referebant, certior fac- 
tus, quis ille. Phido fuerit ipse dubitasse.” (Aiginet., 
p. 56.) The question, however, still remains open to 
discussion, and Heyne, among others, expressly dis- 
tinguishes the Corinthian from the Argive Phidon. 
(Opusc. Acad., vol. 2, p. 255, an. nots.) In a frag- 
ment also of Heraclides Ponticus (p. 22), mention is 
made of a Cumean Phidon, who mAeiooe perédwxe 
thc woAtteiac. So that the name appears to have be- 
longed to:more than one legislator.—The power of 
the Argive Phidon is said to have been overthrown 
by the Lacedemonians about the 11th Olympiad, when 
leisure was allowed them to attend to the affairs of the 
Peloponnesus, the first Messenian war having been 
brought to'aclose. The chronology of Phidon’s reign 
has been satisfactorily settled by Muller, in his “ #gi- 
netica,” a work to which we have already more than 
once referred, and in the course of the discussion he’ 
examines critically the computation of the Parian Mar- 
ble, and also that of Eusebius. The same scholar has 
likewise explained away the difficulty in the text of 
Herodotus (6, 127), by supposing that the historian 
confounded a later Phidon with the ruler of Argos. 
There is no need, therefore, -of any of the emendations 
proposed by Gronovius, Reitz, and others, although 
the correction suggested by Gronovius meets with the 
approbation of Larcher, Porson, and Gaisford. (Lar- 
cher, ad Herod., l. c.—Porson, Tracts, p. 325.—Gais- 
ford .ad Herod., |. c.—Compare Musgrave, Disserta- 
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tions, p. 178,-seqg.) In the Brandenburg collection, 
there is a coin, described .by Beger, which bears on 
one side a diota, with the inscription ®I1AO, and on 
the other a Beeotian shield. This has been often 
taken for a.coin of Phidon the Argive, but on no good 
grounds whatever. The known device of A¥gina is, 
almost without an exception, a tortoise, while the 
shield portrayed upon this coin is as exclusively a badge. 
of Beotia, and is too highly executed for so remote a 
period. It appears, also, that it was a common prac- 
tice in Beeotia to inscribe the name of some magistrate 
upon their coins. (Beger, Thesaurus Brandenb., p. 
279.— Cardwell, Lectures on Ancient Coinage, p. 
111.)—II. A native of Cume. (Vid. Phidon J.) 
PHiLapELpPuia (®AadéAgera), I. a city. of Lydia, 
southeast of Sardis.. It stood on a root of Mount 
Tmolus, by the river Cogamus, and derived its name 
from its founder, Attalus Philadelphus, brother of Eu- 
menes,. The frequent earthquakes which it experi- 
enced were owing to its vicinity to the region called 
Catacecaumene. Even the city walls were not se- 
cure, but were shaken almost daily, and disparted. 
The inhabitants. lived in perpetual apprehension, and 
were almost constantly employed in repairs. They 
were few in number, the people chiefly residing in the 
country, and cultivating the soil, which was very fer- 
tile. (Strabo, 628.) ‘Tacitus mentions it among the 
cities restored by Tiberius, after’a more than ordinary 
calamity of the kind to which we have just alluded. 
(Ann., 2, 47.) In the midst of these alarms, however, 
Christianity flourished in Philadelphia, and the place 
is mentioned in the Book of Revelations as one of the 
seven churches of Asia (3,7). At’a later day, the 
zeal of the Philadelphians showed forth conspicuously 
in the gallant defence they made against the Turks 
on more than one occasion. (G. Pachym., p. 290.) 
At length they were conquered by Bajazet in 1390. 
M. Duc., p. 70.—Chalcond., p..33.) The place is 
now called Allah-sehr, and preserves some remains. of 
Christianity, and also a few monuments of heathen an- 
tiquity. Chandler states, ‘that it is now a mean but 
considerable town, of large extent, spreading up the 
slopes-of three or four hills. _Of the walls which en- 
compassed it, many remnants are standing, but with 
‘large gaps.”. (Travels, p. 310, seg.) Mr. Arundell, 
who visited this place in 1826, was informed by the 
Greek ‘bishop that there were ‘“‘ twenty-five churches 
in it, but that’ divine service was chiefly confined to 
five only, in which it was regularly performed every 
week, but in the larger number only once a year.” 
(Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia, p. 170.) Mr. 
Fellows, who visited the spot in 1838, remarks, “ Of 
the ancient city of Philadelphia but little remains ; 
its walls are still standing, enclosing several hills, 
‘upon the sides of which stood the town, but they 
are fallen into ruins. They are built of unhewn stone, 
massed and cemented together with fragments of old 
edifices: some immense remains of buildings, huge 
square stone pillars, supporting brick arches, are also 
standing, and are called the ruins of the Christian 
Church. All the remains which have been pointed 
out to me as ruins of Christian churches appear to 
have been vast temples, perhaps erected by imperial 
command, and dedicated to nominal Christianity, but 
showing, in the niches and brackets for statues and 
architectural ornaments, traces of heathen supersti-, 
tion.” (Tour in Asia Minor, p. 288.) The meaning 
of the modern name, Allah-sehr, is “the city of God,” 
an appellation which forms a strange kind of coinci- 
dence with the departed glories of the place. (Arun- 


dell, p. 169.—Compare Milner’s History of the Seven | 


Churches, p. 317.)—II. A city of Cilicia Trachea, 
-on the river Calycadnus, to the north of Seleucia 
Trachea. The site is thought by Leake to correspond 
to the modern Ermenék. 
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(Journal, p. 117.) Cap- | wer 
~ tain Beaufort, on the other hand, supposes that Phila- | ed two alta 
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delphia may be represented by Mout or Mood, a town 
of some size, near-the junction of the two principal 
branches of the Calycadnus. (Karamania, p. 223.) 
Leake, however, makes Mout to be Claudiopolis. 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 332.)—-III. The cap- 
ital city of the Ammonites, situate among the mount- 
ains of Gilead, near the sources of the Jabok or Jo- 
baccus. It received its name from Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. (Steph. Byz.) Its Oriental appellation was 
Rabbath Ammon. Stephanus' of Byzantium informs 
us, that it was first called Ammana (Ammon), after- 
ward Astarte, and at last Philadelphia. It was one of 
the cities of Decapolis. Pliny, in enumerating these 
ten cities, names Raphana after Philadelphia, which 
Mannert thinks may be a corruption from Rabatham- 
mona, Abulfeda speaks of ruins at a place called 
Amman, which would seem to correspond with the site 
of this city, (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 320.) 

PuitapeLpuus, the surname of the second Ptolemy 
of Egypt. (Vid. Ptolemeus II.) 

PuiL&, an island and city of Egypt, south of Syene. 
The city appears to have owed its existence to the 
Ptolemies, who intended it as a friendly meeting- 
place and a common emporium for the Egyptians and 
the Ethiopians from Meroé. Hence, according to 
some, the name of the place. (®iAat, from $¢iAo¢ — 
Compare Servius, ad Ain., 6, 323, “locum quem Phi- 
las, hoc est amicas, vocant.”’) Others, however, derive 
it from the Egyptian Phi lakh, “the end”. or ‘ex- 
tremity” (i. e., of Egypt), and others, again, from the 
Arabic “Phil, “an elephant,” making Phile and Ele- 
phantina identical. (Consult Jablonski, Voc. Agypt., 
s. v.— Opusc., vol: 1, p. 455, seg., ed.’ Te Waiter.) 
The island contains at present many splendid remains 
of antiquity. In its immediate vicinity was a small 
rocky island called “Aéaro¢ (Abatos) by the Greeks, 
from the circumstance of its being permitted the priests — 
alone'to set foot on it, and its being hence znaccessible 
to others. In this place was the tomb of Osiris, Isis 
having here deposited his remains. (Tzetz. ad Ly- 
cophr., v. 212.—Zoega, de Obelisc., p. 286.—Descrip- 
tion de ? Egypte, Antiq., vol. 1, p. 44.—Creuzer, Com- 
mént.. Herod., p. 182, seqgg.) The modern name is 
Gezirat-el-Birbe (“* Temple-island”’), in allusion to the 
remains of antiquity upon it. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
10, pt. 1, p. 235, segq.) 

Puitant, two Carthaginian brothers, whose names 
have been handed down to modern times for a signal 
act of devotion to their country. A contest, it seems, 
had arisen between the Carthaginians and Cyreneans, 
respecting the point where their respective territories 
met, and this was the more difficult to be determined, 
since the country on the borders of the two states was 
a sandy desert, and without, anything that might serve 
as a common landmark. It was agreed at last, that 
two individuals should set out at the same time from 
Carthage and Cyrene respectively, and that the spot 
where they. might meet should be regarded as the 
common boundary of the two communities. ‘The par- 
ties accordingly set'out, the two Phileni having been 
selected by the Carthaginians for this purpose ; but the 
two Cyreneans travelled more slowly than their Car- 
thaginian antagonists, and only met the Phileni after 
the latter had advanced a considerable distance into 
the disputed ‘territory. The Cyreneans thereupon ac- 
cused the Phileni of unfairness, and of having started 
before “the appointed time. The Phileni, on their 
part, offered to do anything to show that they had act- 
ed fairly, and the two Cyreneans then iis | their © 


choice. gither to be buried alive on the sp 
they were standing, or else to allow them 
neans, to advance as far as they pleased into 
ted territory, and there be buried alive on theii Pp 
The Phileni accepted the former part of the offer, and 
e accordingly entombed. The Carthaginians erect- 
rson the spot, which were a re- 
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garded as the limits of their territory in this direction. 
(Sall., Bell. Jug., 19.——Id. 2b., 79.) These -altars 
stood in the innermost bend of the Syrtis Major, and 
not, as Sallust erroneously states, to the west of both 
the Syrtes. The story of the Phileni, moreover, as 
given by the Roman historian, seems to wear a doubt- 
ful appearance, from the circumstance of Cyrene’s 
being so much nearer the point in question than Car- 
thage. If the distance between these two cities be 
divided into eight equal parts, the Phileni will be found 
to have travelled six, and the deputies from Cyrene 
only two, of these parts. The truth, therefore, was 
probably this: the territory in dispute lay between 


Hesperis on the Cyrenean side, and Leptis Magna on’ 


the Carthaginian; and the deputies started from these 
two places, not from Carthage and Cyrene. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 116.) 

Puitammon, an ancient bard, belonging to the wor- 
ship of Apollo at Delphi, and whose name was cele- 
brated at that place. To him was attributed the for- 
mation of Delphian choruses of virgins, which sang 
the birth of Latona and of her children. (Miiller, 
Hist. Gr. Lit., p. 24.) He is said to have taken 
part in the Argonautic expedition, and passed for a 
son of Apollo. (Plut., de Mus., p. 629, ed Wyitenb.) 

Puitemon, I. a comic poet, the rival of Menander. 
According to some authorities, he was a native: of 
Syracuse (Suidas,-s. v.), while others make him to 
have been born at Soli, in Cilicia. (Strabo, 671.) He 
seems to have been a writer of considerable powers. 
His. wit, ingenuity, skill in depicting character, and 
expression of sentiment, are praised by Apuleius 
(Florid., 3, n..16), while he pronounces him inferior, 
however, to his more celebrated antagonist. The 
popular voice, on the other hand, often gave Philemon 
the prize over Menander (Aul. Gell., 17, 4), perhaps be- 
cause he studied more the tastes of the vulgar, or used 
other adscititious means of popularity. This, at least, 
Menander gave-him to understand, when on one occa- 
sion he met his rival and asked him: “ Pr’ythee, Phi- 
lemon, dost thou not blush when thou gainest the prize 
ver my head?” (Awl. Gell., |. c.) We may see a 
favourable specimen of his construction of plots in the 
Trinummus of Plautus, which is a translation from 
his Onoavpoc. (Prol. Trinumm., 18, seqg.) Tem- 
perance of body, with cheerfulness of mind, prolonged 
his life to the great age of ninety-seven years (Lucian, 
Macrob., 25), during which period he composed ninety- 
seven comedies. ‘The manner of his death is vari- 
ously related. ‘The common account makes him to 
have died of laughter on seeing an ass eat figs.. The 
statement of Apuleius, however, is the most proba- 
ble, according to which he expired without pain or dis- 
ease, from the pure exhaustion of nature (J. c.— Val. 
Maz., 12, 6).—Philemon began to exhibit comedy 
during the reign of Alexander, a little earlier’ than 
Menander, and before the 113th Olympiad. He died 
in the reign of the second Antigonus, son of Deme- 
trius. It has been said above that he lived to the age 
of ninety-seven years ; Suidas, however, makes it nine- 
ty-six, and other authorities ninety-nine. (Dzod., 
Eclog., lib. 23, ed. Bip., vel. 9, p..318.— Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellenic, 2d ed., p. 157.) The fragments of 
Philemon are usually printed along with those of Me- 
nander. ‘The best edition of thege conjointly is that 
of Meineke, Berol., 1823, 8vo. (Theatre of the Greeks, 

p. 121,-ed. 4.)—II. A son of the preceding, also a 
comic poet, and called, for distinction’ sake, Philemon 
the younger (6 vedrepoc.—Athen., 7, p. 291, d.). 

Puiterarus, a eunuch made governor of Perga- 
mus by Lysimachus. (Vid. Pergamus II.) p 
_ Puiveras, a native of Cos, and the only poet that 
we know of at the court of Ptolemy I., who made him 


preceptor to his son and successor Ptolemy Philadel-. 


phus. Philetas was both a grammarian and poet. He 
composed elegies, which were the model of those of 
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Propertius, and he is said to have given quite a new 
character to this species‘ of poetry, in his description 
of the joys and sorrows of love. He wrote also lyric 
and lighter poems. The ancients prized him very 
highly, and the inhabitants of Cos erected a brazen 
statue to him. Quintilian ranks him next to Calli- 
machus (10, 1, 58). We have only a few fragments 
remaining of his elegies, and some verses also in the 
anthology. Philetas was remarkable for his devotion 
to study, and reduced himself by his great application 
to so emaciated a habit of body, that, according to the 
story told in @lian, he used to wear leaden soles to 
his shoes or sandals (uoAi6dov menornjéva év Toi¢ 
vrodjuac. TéAwata) to prevent his being blown over 
by the wind! (Ailian, V. H., 9, 14.) Atheneus 
says, that he wore balls of lead around his feet (odai- 
pac &« poardvbov rerounuévac éyew rept TO TOde, 12, 
p. 552, 6.). The wonder is how he could haye walked. 
Atheneus also states that he fairly wore himself away 
in fruitless endeavours to solve the sophism called by 
the ancients xevdduevov (or wevdoAdyoc), and the epi- 
thet on his tomb, which this writer cites, corroborates 
the statement. (Athen., 9, p. 401, e.— Casaub., ad 
loc.) 

Puriep!, a city of Thrace, to the northeast of Am- 
phipolis, and in the immediate vicinity of Mount Pan- 
geus. It was founded by Philip of Macedon, on the 
site of an old Thasian settlement. The Thasians had 
been attracted by the valuable gold and silver mines 
in this quarter, and the settlement formed by them was 
called Crenides, from the circumstance of its being sur- 
rounded by numerous sources which descended from 
the neighbouring mountain («pyvy, a spring). Philip 
of Macedon having turned his attention to the affairs 
of Thrace, the possession of Crenides and Mount Pan- 
geus naturally entered his views. Accordingly, he in- 
vaded this country, expelled the feeble Cotys from his 
throne, and then proceeded to found a new city on the 
site of the old Thasian colony, as above mentioned, 
which he named after himself, Philippi. (Diod. Sic., 
16, 8.) "When Macedonia became subject to the Ro- 
mans, the advantages attending the peculiar situation 
of Philippi induced that people to settle a colony there ; 
and we know from the Acts of the Apostles that it was 
already at that period one of the most flourishing cities 
in this part of their empire (16, 12.—Compare Plin., 
4,10). It is, moreover, celebrated in history from. the 
great victory gained here by Antony and Octavianus 
over the forces of Brutus and Cassius, by which the 
republican party was completely subdued. (Appzan., 
Bell. Civ., 4, 107, segqg.—Dio Cass., 47, 41.) Phil- 
ippi, however, is rendered more interesting from the 
circumstance of its being the first place in Europe 
where the Gospel was preached by St. Paul (A.D. 
51), as we know from the 16th of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and also from the Epistle he has addressed 
to his Philippian converts (4, 15), where the zeal and 
charity of the Philippians towards their apostle re- 
ceived a just commendation. We hear frequently of 
bishops of Philippi, and the town is also often men- 
tioned by the Byzantine writers. Its ruins still retain 
the name of Filibah. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, 
p. 301, segg.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 7, p. 232.) 

-PHILIPPOPOLIS, a city in the interior of Thrace, on 
the southeast side of the Hebrus, and some distance 
to the northwest-of Hadrianopolis. It was situate in 
a large plain, on a mountain with three summits, and 
hence received also the appellation of Trimontium. 
It was founded by Philip of Macedon. In the Roman 


‘times it became the capital of the province of Thracia. 


The modern name is Filibe or Philipopoli. (Steph. 
Byz., 8. v.—Itin, Ant., 136.—Hierocl., p. 685.—Ta- 
ons Ann., 3, 38.—Polyb., 5, 100.—Amm. Mare., 26, 
Puitirpus, I. one of the earlier kings of Macedo- 
nia, and the first of the name. He succeeded his 
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father Argeus, about 649 B.C..according to some 
ehronologers, and reigned, as Eusebius states, thirty- 
amebyests, but, according to Dexippus, thirty-five. 
(Euseb., p. 57.— Dexipp., ap. Syncell., p. 262, seq.) 
These numbers, however, are obviously manufactured 
by chronologers, upon no certain or positive testimony, 
since none existed. (Clnton, Fast. Hell., vol. 1, p. 
221.)—II. The second of the name was the son of 
Amyntas II. of Macedonia. ‘This latter monarch left 
three sons at the time of his death, under the care of 
their mother Eurydice. Of these, Alexander, the el- 
dest, had just attained to man’s estate ; but Perdiccas, 
and Philip the youngest of the three, were still under 
age. Alexander, who appears to have been a prince 
of great promise, had scarcely ascended the throne, 
when he lost his life by the hand of. an assassin. 
(Diod. Sic., 15, 71,). Duting his reign, however, 
short as it was, he was engaged in a contest with 
Ptolemy of Alorus. We do not know-whether Ptole- 
my was in any way related to the royal family, nor 
whether he laid claim to the crown. But it seems 
clear that he was favoured by the queen Eurydice, 
the widowed mother, and was probably her paramour. 
According to Diodorus and Plutarch, Pelopidas, the 
Theban commander, came into Macedonia.to arbitrate 
between Alexander and Ptolemy, and Philip was one 
of the hostages delivered on this occasion to the um- 
pire. As this, however, is expressly contradicted by 
the testimony of the contemporary orator Auschines, 
who relates that Philip was still in Macedonia at the 
time of his elder brother’s death, Mr. Thirlwall in- 
clines to the following opinion: According to Plu- 
tarch, after the murder of Alexander, which must have 
happened a very short time after the compromise, Pe- 


~ lopidas, who was in Thessaly, on his second expedi- 


tion against the tyrant of Phere, was invited into 
Macedonia by the friends of the deceased king, and 
obliged Ptolemy to enter into an engagement to pre- 
serve the crown for the younger brothers. Ptolemy, 
it is said, gave fifty hostages as a security for the per- 
formance of his promises, among whom was his own 
son Philoxenus. It seems more natural, according to 
Mr. Thirlwall, that Philip should have been committed 
. to the custody of the Thebans under these circum- 
stances, than on the occasion of the contest between 
Ptolemy and Alexander. (History of Greece, vol. 5, 
p- 163.) Ptolemy kept possession of the government 
three years: Diodorus simply says that he reigned so 
long: probably, however, he never assumed any other 
title than that of regent, though he may have had no 
intention of ever resigning his power to the rightful 
heir. And it was, perhaps, as much in self-defence, as 
to avenge his brother’s murder or bis mother’s shame, 
that Perdiccas killed him. Concerning the reign of 
Perdiccas III. we have but very scanty information. 
He was slain in battle by the Ilyrians, in the fifth 
year of his rule, leaving behind him an infant son by 
the name of Amyntas. At the time of this event 
~ Philip was twenty-three years of age. Diodorus sup- 
poses that he was still at Thebes, but that, on receiv- 
ing intelligence of his brother’s death, he made his es- 
cape and suddenly appeared in Macedonia (16, 2), It 
is not difficult to understand how the story may have 
taken this form: a hostage so important, it might ea- 
‘sily be supposed by writers acquainted with his subse- 
quent history, would not have been willingly surren- 
dered by the Thebans; it is certain, however, from 
better authority, that he had been already restored 
.to his country, and, it is probable, early in the reign 
of Perdiccas, when the Thebans could have no mo- 
tive for detaining him. Extravagantly as some mod- 
ern writers have indulged their imagination with re- 
gard to the manner in which his time was employed 


_ during his sojourn at Thebes, it is: hardly possible to 


overrate the importance of the opportunities it afforded 
him for the acquisition of various kinds of knowledge, 
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or to doubt that he availed himself of them with all the 
energy and perseverance which belonged to his char- 
acter, It is, perhaps, less probable that the house of 
Polymnis, the father of Epaminondas, should have 
been chosen for his residence, as Diodorus relates, 
than that of Pammenes, according to Plutarch’s state- 
ment: and the fable of his Pythagorean studies, wor- 
thy of Diodorus, is below criticism. But a certain 
tincture of philosophy was at this time deemed almost 
an indispensable requisite in a liberal education, It 
was undoubtedly, however, not the study of philoso- 
phy, either speculative or practical, that chiefly occu- 
pied Philip’s attention during the period of his resi- 
dence at Thebes. To the society-in which it was 
passed, he may have been mainly indebted for that 
command of the Greek language, which enabled him 
both to write and. speak it with a degree of ease and 
eloquence not inferior to that of the most practised 
orators of the day. _But the most: important advan- 
tages which he gained from his stay at Thebes were 
probably derived from the military and political les- 
sons, with which the conversation of generals and 
statesmen like Epaminmondas, Pelopidas, and their 
friends, could not fail to abound. It was by them 
that the art of war had been carried to the highest 
point it had yet reached in Greece ; or rather they, 
more particularly Epaminondas, had given it a new 
form ; and the details of their battles and campaigns 
would be eagerly collected by an intelligent and ambi- 
tious youth. Thebes was at this time the great centre 
of political movements : the point from which the con- 
dition, interests, and mutual relations of the Grecian 
states might be most distinctly surveyed. Here, too, 
were gained the clearest ideas of the state of parties, 
of the nature and working of republican, especially of 
democratical, institutions : here probably Philip learned 
many of those secrets which often enabled him to con- 
quer without drawing the sword. And as he was 
placed in -one of the most favourable positions for 
studying the Greek character, so the need which his 
situation imposed on him, of continual caution and self- 
control must have served very greatly to sharpen his 
natural sagacity, and to form the address which he af- 
terward displayed in dealing with men, and winning 
them for his ends, Nature had gifted him with almost 
every quality that could fit him for the station which he 
was destined to fill: a frame of extraordipary robust- 
ness, which was, no doubt, well trained in the exercises 
of the Theban palestras: a noble person, a command- 
ing and prepossessing mien, which won respect and 
inspired-confidence in all who approached him; ready 
eloquence, to which art only applied the cultivation re- 
quisite to satisfy the fastidious demands of a rhetorical 
age: quickness of observation, acuteness of discern- 
ment, presence of mind, fertility of invention, and dex- 
terity in the management of men and things. There 
seem to have been two features in his character; which, 
in another station or under different circumstances, 
might have gone near to lower a into an ordinary per- 
son, but which were so controlled by his fortune as to 
contribute not a little to his success. He appears to 
have been by his temperament prone to almost every 
kind of sensual pleasure. But as his life was too busy 
to allow him often to indulge his bias, his occasional ex- 


‘cesses wore the air of an amiable condescension. “So 


his natural humour would perhaps have led him too 
often to forget his dignity in his intercourse with his in- 
feriors. But to Philip, the great king, the conqueror, 
the restless politician, these intervals of relaxation oc- 
curred so rarely, that they might strengthen his influ- 
ence with the vulgar, and could never expose him to 
contempt. From that he was secured by the energy of 
his will, which made all his faculties and accomplish- 
ments of mind and body, and even his failings, as well 
as what may be called, in a lower sense, his virtues, his 
affability, clemency, and generosity, nS RST 
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to the purposes of his lofty ambition. A moral esti- 
mate of sucha man’s character is comprised in the bare 
mention of his ruling passion, and cannot be enlarged 
by any investigatian into the motives of particular ac- 
tions ; and it is scarcely worth while to consider him 
in any other light than as an instrument-of Providence 
for fixing the destiny of nations.—It was in the 105th 
Olympiad, and about 360 B.C., that Philip took charge 
of the government of Macedonia, not.as monarch, but 
as the nearest kinsman, and as guardian of the royal 
infant, the son of his brother Perdiccas. ‘The situa- 
tion in which he was now placed was one of great 
apparent difficulty and danger, and the throne which 
he had to defend was threatened by enemies,in many 
quarters, by the victorious Illyrians as well as by the 
Pzonians, and lastly by an Athenian force, which was 
destined to place Argeus, a pretender to the crown, 
on the throne of Macedon. The Illyrians, happily, 
did not press their advantage ; and the Pezonians were 
induced to desist from hostilities by skilful negotia- 
tions, and secret presents made to their leaders. The 
Athenians were encountered in the field, and, after sus- 
taining a defeat, were forced to surrender. (Diod. 
Sic., 16, 3.) Philip, however, generously granted 
them their liberty, and immediately sent a deputation 
to Athens. with proposals of peace, which were gladly 
accepted. (Demosth. in Aristocr., § 144.) By the 
death of the reigning prince of Pzonia that country 
was soon after annexed to the dominion of Philip, but 
whether by right of succession or by conquest we are 
not informed. He next directed his arms against the 
Illyrians, who were totally routed after a severe con- 
flict. The loss of the enemy is said to have amounted 
to 7000 men; and they were compelled to accept the 
terms of peace imposed by the conqueror. They ceded 
to him all that they possessed east of the Lake of Lych- 
nitis, and thus not only gave him the command of the 
principal pass by which they had been used to penetrate 
into Macedonia, but opened a way by which he might 
at any time descend through their own territory to the 
shores of the Adriatic. (Consult Leake’s Northern 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 321.) It may safely be presumed 
that, after this brilliant success, Philip no longer hesi- 
tated to assume the°kingly title. His usurpation, for 
such it appears to have been according to the laws of 
Macedon, was, however, most probably sanctioned by 
the unanimous consent of both the army and uation. 
How secure he felt himself in their, affections is mani- 
fest from his treatment of his deposed nephew. He 
was so little jealous of him, that he brought him to his 
court, and, in time, bestowed the hand of one of his 
daughters upon him. (Polyan., 8, 60. — Arrian, 
Exp. Al., 1, 5.—Atheneus, 13, p. 557.) The trans- 
fer of the crown was so quiet and noiseless that it 
seems not to have reached the ears of the Athenian 
orators, whose silence may, at all events, be admitted 
as a proof that there was nothing in the transaction’on 
geetich they could ground a charge against Philip.—His 
victory over the Illyrians is connected by Diodorus 
‘with the institution of the Macedonian phalanx, which 
he is said to have invented. The testimony of the 
ancients on this point has been very confidently reject- 
ed in modern times, without any just reason. We 
may indeed doubt whether this body, as it existed in 
the beginning of Philip’s reign, differed in any impor- 
tant feature from that which was already familiar to 
‘the Greeks, or, at least, from the Theban phalanx. But 
it is another question whether the Macedonian armies 
had ever been organized on this plan; and there is 
nothing to prevent us from admitting the statement of 
authors, certainly better informed than ourselves, that 
it was first introduced by Philip. Nor is there any 


difficulty in believing, that he at the same time made. 


some improvements in the arms or the structure of the 
pera which entitled it to its peculiar epithet, and 
him to the honour of an inventor. Both the tactics 
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and the discipline of the army seem, to have been in 
avery low state under his predecessors; and this was, 
perhaps, the main cause of the defeats which they so 
often experienced from ‘the neighbouring barbarians. 
Philip paid no less attention to the discipline than to 
the grganization of his forces; and his regulations 
were enforced with inflexible severity.—In the course 
of about a year from his. brother’s death, Philip had 
freed himself from all his domestic. embarrassments, 
and had seated himself firmly on the throne. In a 
summary: account like the present, we must necessari- 
ly confine ourselves to a rapid sketch of the principal 
events of his reign. Allied with Athens, we find him, 
in conjunction with that power, carrying on operations 
against the republic of Olynthus, and seizing upon the 
city of Potideza; but, soon after, from some cause 
which is not apparent, he made peace with the Olyn- 
thians, and turned his arms against Amphipolis, which 
had preserved its independence ever since the days of 
Brasidas. After a siege of some duration, the place 
was taken and added to his dominions, and Philip 
next turned his attention to the acquisition of some 
valuable gold-mines on the Thracian coast, which be- 
longed to the people of Thasos. For this purpose he 
crossed the Strymon, and, having easily overcome the 
resistance that was offered on the part of Cotys, king 
of Thrace, he took possession of Crenides, the Tha- 
sian mining establishment, where he founded a con- 
siderable town, and named it Philippi. The Athe- 
nians, meanwhile, incited the Thracians and Illyrians 
to take up arms against the King of Macedon, whose 
rising power inspired them with well-founded grounds 
for jealousy and alarm ; but the latter were again de- 
feated by Parmenio, and Philip easily repelled the 
former in person. ‘The small republic of Methone, 
which had also shown a spirit of hostility at the insti- 
gation of Athens, was surrounded by a Macedonian 
army, and, though the town held out for more than a 
year, and Philip received during the siege a wound by 
which he lost an eye, it was at length compelled to 
surrender. At this period, the Thessalian towns, being 
threatened by the forces of Lycophron, tyrant of Phe- 
rw, supported by the Phocians, urgently sought the aid 
of the King of ‘Macedon. He accordingly entered 
Thessaly at the head of a powerful army, and in its 
plains encountered the enemy, commanded by Ono- 
marchus, the Phocian leader. . Here, however, the 
usual good fortune of Philip forsook him ; and, being 
twice vanquished with great loss, he effected his re- 
treat into Macedonia with considerable difficulty. Un- 
dismayed, however, by these reverses, and having’ 
quickly recruited his army, he once more entered Thes- 
saly, whither also Onomarchus directed his march from 
Phocis. ‘The two armies were again engaged at no 
great distance from Phere, when Philip gained a com- 
plete victory ; six thousand of the enemy having per- 
ished on the field, among whom was Onomarchus, their 
general. This success was followed up by the cap- 
ture of Phere, Pagase, and the whole of Thessaly, 
which henceforth warmly espoused the interests of 
Philip on every occasion. (Justin, 8, 2.—Polyb., 9, 
33.) Meanwhile, the republic of Olynthus, which had 
recovered its. strength under the protection of Mace- 
donia, came to a rupture with that power, probably at 
the instigation of a partyin Athens. War was,.in con- 
sequence, determined upon, and the Olynthians, sup- 
ported by a considerable Athenian force under Chares, 
twice ventured to attack the army of Philip, but, being’ 
unsuccessful on both occasions, were at length com- 
pelled to retire within the walls of their city, to which 
the enemy immediately laid siege. At variance among 
themselves, and open to treachery and defection, from 
the bribery employed, as it is said, on more than one 
occasion by Philip, the Olynthians were ultimately. 
forced to surrender ; when the King of Macedon, bent 
on the destruction of a state which had so often men- 
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aced the security of his dominions, gave up the town 
to plunder, and reduced the inhabitants to slavery. 
Intimidated by these reverses, the Athenians, not long 
after, sought a reconciliation with Philip, and sent a 
deputation, consisting of éleven of their most distin- 
guished orators and statesmen, among whom were 
4ischines, Demosthenes, and Ctesiphon, to negotiate 
a treaty. (Aischin., de Fals. Leg., p. 30.) These 
ambassadors were most graciously received by Philip, 
and on his sending envoys to ‘Athens, with full power 
to settle the preliminaries, peace was concluded. (De- 
mosth., de Leg., p. 414.) Philip was now’enabled to 
terminate the Sacred War, of which he had been in- 
vited to take the command, by the general voice of 
the Amphictyonic assembly. (Vid. Phocis.) Hav- 
ing passed Thermopyle without opposition, he entered 
Phocis at the head of a considerable army, and was 
enabled to put an end at once to this obstinate strug- 
gle without farther bloodshed. He was now unan- | 
imously elected a member of the Amphictyonic coun- 
cil, after which he returned to Macedon, having reaped 
in. this expedition a vast accession of fame and popu- 
larity, as the defender and supporter of religion. "The 
success of Philip in this quarter was calculated, how- 
ever, to awaken the jealousy and fears of Athens, and 
the party which was adverse to his interests in that 
city took advantage of this circumstance to urge the 
people to measures that could end only in a renew- 
al of hostilities with Macedon. The Athenian com-{ 
manders in Thrace were encouraged to thwart and 
Oppose Philip in all his: undertakings, and secretly to 
favour those towns which might revolt from him. <Ac- 
cordingly, when that monarch was engaged in besie- 
ging the cities of Perinthus and Selymbria, near the 
Hellespont, the Athenians on several occasions assist- 
ed them with supplies, and did not scruple even to 
make incursions into the Macedonian: territory from 
the Chersonese. ‘These measures could not fail to 
rouse the indignation of Philip, who, finally abandon- 
ing his projects on the Hellespont, turned his thoughts 
entirely to the overthrow of the Athenian power. 
Meanwhile another Sacred War had arisen, which, 
though of triflmg magnitude in itself, produced very 
important results to two of the leading states of Greece. 
The Amphissians, who belonged to the Locri Ozolz, 
had occupied by force, and cultivated a portion of the 
territory of Cirrha, which had been declared accursed 
by the Amphictyones, and unfit for culture. This act of 
defiance necessarily called for the interference of thet 
assembly ; and as it was to be feared that the people 
of Amphissa would be supported by Athens and ‘other 
states, it was determined to elect Philip general of the 
Amphictyonic council, and to commit to him the sole 
direction of the measures to be pursued. (A¥schin. 
in Ctes., p. 71.—Dem., de Cor.) The Amphissians 
were, of course, éasily reduced and punished ; but the 
Athenians, who had avowedly favoured their cause, 
found themselves too far implicated: to recede with 
honour upon the near approach of Philip. Finding, 
therefore, that he had already occupied Elatea, which 
commanded the principal pass into Phocis, the coun- 
cil was summoned, and it was determined to mus- 
ter all the forces of the republic, and, if possible, to in- 
_ duce the Thebans to espouse their interests. An em- 
bassy was accordingly despatched to Thebes, at the 
head of which was Demosthenes ; and such was the 
effect of their great orator’s eloquence, that he suc- 
‘ceeded in persuading the Beotians to join the Athe- 
nians, notwithstanding all the arguments urged against 
this step by the deputy of. Philip, who was present at 
the debate. The combined forces of the two repub- 
lics took the field, and, marching towards the Phocian 
frontier, encamped at Cheronea, in Beotia. Here, 
_after some partial and indecisive actions, a general en- 

gagement at length took place, which was obstinately 

contested on both sides, but finally terminated in the 
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total discomfiture of the Athenians and their allies. 
This result might easily have been foreseen. Thebes 
possessed at the time no general of sufficient note to 
be even mentioned, except Theagenes, who is named 
only to be branded asa traitor (Dinarchus in Dem., 
§ 75), and the names of Chares, Lysicles, and Strato- 
cles, who commended the “Athenians, could inspire 
little confidence. In numbers, the confederates ap- 
pear to have at least equalled the enemy ; but though 
the Sacred Band still preserved its excellent discipline 
and spirit, the Athenians, who had now for many years 
been little used to military service, were ill-matched 
with the. Macedonian veterans -led by their king, and 
by the able officers formed in his school, and animated 
by the presence of the young prince Alexander, whom 
his father intrusted with the command of one wing, 
where, however, some of his best generals were sta- 
tioned at his side. We know very little more of the 
causes which deterniined the event of the battle, and 
these are amply,sufficient to account for it. If we 
may believe Polyenus, Philip at first restrained the 
ardour of his troops, until the Athenians had spent 
much of the vigour and fury with which they made 
their onset (4, 2, 7). Then it appears Alexander 
made a charge, which broke the enemy’s ranks, and 
decided the fortune of the day. (Diod., 16, 86.) 
Alexander was in the wing opposed to the Thebans, 
and first. charged the Sacred Band. The Thebans 
seem to have kept their ground longest, and. probably 
suffered most. The Sacred. Band was cut off to a 
man, but ‘fighting where it stood. Demosthenes was 
not a hero of this kind ; but he was certainly reproach- 
ed with cowardice, because he escaped in the general 
flight, only by those who wished that he had been left 
on the field. Of the Athenians not more than 1000 
were slain, but 2000 were taken prisoners: among 
these, Demades fell into the enemy’s hands. The loss 
of the Thebans is not reported in numbers, but the 
prisoners were probably fewer than the slain. It was 
not the amount of these losses, however, that gave 
such importance to the battle of Cheronea, that it has 
been generally considered as the blow which put an 
end to the independence of Greece, any more than it 
was the loss sustained by Sparta at Leuctra that de- 
prived her of her supremacy. But the event of this 
day broke up’the confederacy which had been formed 
against Philip, as it proved that its utmost efforts could 
not raise a force sufficient to meet him, with any chance 
of success, in the field. Each of the allied states was 
therefore left at his mercy. The consternation which 
the tidings of this disaster caused at Athens was prob- 
ably greater than had ever been known there, except 
after the loss at ASgos Potamos. As long as-it re- 
mained uncertain what use Philip would make of his 
victory, there was certainly reason to fear the worst : 
and if it be true that-at first he rejected the application 
of the heralds, who came from Lebadea to ask leave to 


bury the slain (Plut., Vit. X., Orat. Hyperid, p.849, oy 4 


we might suppose that he wished to keep the vanquish~ — 
ed a while in suspense as to their fate. That he should 
even have forgotten himself for a time on the scene 
of his ‘triumph, intoxicated by the complete success 
which had suddenly crowned the plans and labours of 
so many years, would not be at all inconsistent with his 
character. He is said to have risen from the banquet 
to visit the field of battle, and, as he moved in dance 
among the bodies: of the slain, though the sight of the 
Sacred Band drew from him an exclamation of sym- 
to have parodied and sung the commencement 
at od of. the ee of Demosthenes. (Plut., Vit. 
Déemosth., 20.) This anecdote is more credible than 
that he exposed himself to ‘the rebuke of Demades by 
his behaviour to his prisoners. (Diod. Sic., 16, 87.) 
Tt would be absurd to suppose, with Diodorus, that 
such a man as Demades, however the king might be 
pleased at such a moment with his Seedgm and wit, 
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could have had any influence over him; but it seems 
that Philip did not disdain to gain him for his own ends, 
and to communicate his designs to him, and employ 
him as his agent. ‘The manner in which Philip finally 
treated his conquered. enemies excited general sur- 


prise, and has earned, perhaps, more praise than it de- 


serves. He dismissed the Athenian prisoners without 
ransom, several of them even newly clothed, and all 
with their baggage ; and-sent Antipater, accompanied, 
Justin says, by Alexander, to bear the bones of their 
dead, whom he had himself honoured with funeral rites 
(Polyb., 5, 10), to Athens, with offers of peace, on 
terms such as an Athenian would scarcely have ven- 
tured to propose to him. The commonwealth was re- 
quired, indeed, to resign a part of its foreign posses- 
sions, perhaps all but the Chersonesus, Lemnos, Im- 
bros, and Samos (Plué., Vit. Alex., 28); but it was 
left in undisturbed possession of all its domestic re- 
sources, and its territory was even enlarged by the ad- 
dition of Oropus, which Thebes was forced to resign. 
(Pausan., 1, 34.) The value of these concessions 
was greatly enhanced by comparison with the condi- 
tions on which peace was granted to the Thebans. 
They were obliged to ransom not only their prisoners, 
but their dead. Not only Oropus, but the sovereignty 
of the Beeotian towns was taken from them.  Platea 
and Orchomenus were restored to as many as could 
be found of their old inhabitants: at least they were 
filled with an independent population implacably hos- 
tile to Thebes. But this was the lightest part of her 
punishment. She lost not only power, but freedom. 
She was compelled to admit a Macedonian garrison 
into the citadel, and to recall her exiles. The gov- 
ernment was lodged in their hands: a council of three 
hundred, selected from them, was invested with su- 
preme authority, both legislative and judicial. (Jus- 
tin, 9, 4.) Philip’s treatment of the Athenians has 
been commonly accounted magnanimous. It may in- 
deed be said, that in them he did honour to the manly 
resistance of open enemies, while in the case of the 
Thebans he punished treachery and ingratitude, and, 
knowing the people to be generally hostile to him, he 
crushed the power of the state, and used the faction 
which depended on him as the instrument of his ven- 
geance. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that, when this was done, he had the less reason to 
dread the hostility of Athens : he might safely concil- 
iate the favour of the Greeks by a splendid example 
of lenity and moderation. It is not improbable that 
this was the course to which he was inclined by his 
own prepossessions. But, had it been otherwise, there 
were reasons enough to deter so wary a prince from 
violent measures, which would have driven the Athe- 
nians to despair. He had probably very early intelli- 
gence of the preparations for defence which they had 
begun while they expected an invasion: He might; 
indeed, have ravaged Attica, and have carried on a 
Decelean war: but it was by no means certain that 
he could make himself master of the cityand Pireus : 
and nothing but a very clear prospect of immediate 
success could have rendered the attempt advisable. 
The danger of a failure, and even the inconvenience 
of delay, was far greater than the advantage to be 
reaped from it. Philip’s offers were gladly, if not 
thankfully received at Athens; and he now saw his 
road open to the Peloponnesus. Proceeding’ to Cor- 
inth, whither he had invited’all the states of Greece 
to send their deputies, he held a congress, as in the 
time of the ancient league against Persia.. The avow- 
ed object of this assemblage was indeed to settle the 
affairs of Greece, and to put an end to intestine feuds 


by the authority of a supreme council. But it was. 


well known, that Philip meant to use it for the pur- 


poses of an enterprise, which he had long cherished, 


the invasion, namely, of the Persian empire. All his 
proposals shod adopted. ‘War was declared against 
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Persia, and he was appointed to command the national 
forces with which it was to be waged. One object 
only now remained to detain Philip in the south of 
Greece : to fulfil the promises which he had made 
some years before to his Peloponnesian allies, to ani- 
mate them by his presence, and to make Sparta feel 
the effects of his displeasure, for having been the only 
Grecian state which did not send ministers to the con- 
gress at Corinth. His march through the Peloponne- 
sus was for the most part a peaceful, triumphant prog- 
ress, and hence it may be that so few traces of it are 
left in our historical fragments. It is chiefly by some 
casual allusions to it in Polybius and Pausanias that 
the fact itself is ascertained. In Laconia Philip made 
a longer stay, and encountered some resistance. It 
appears, however, that in the end Sparta was com- 
pelled to submit to the terms which he prescribed. 
The western states beyond the isthmus likewise ac- 
knowledged his authority: the leaders of the anti- 
Macedonian party in Acarnania were driven into exile, 
and Ambracia consented to receive a Macedonian gar- 
rison. (Diod. Stc., 17,3.) Byzantium also, it seems, 
entered into an alliance with him, which was little more 
than a decent. name for subjection. Thus crowned 
with new honours, having overcome every obstacle, 
and having established his power on the firmest founda- 
tion in every part of Greece, he returned in the autumn 
of 338 B.C. to Macedonia, to prepare for the great en- 
terprise on which his thoughts were now wholly bent. 
This brilliant fortune, however, was before long over- 
cast by a cloud of domestic troubles. Philip, not less 
from temperament than policy, had adopted the Oriental 
usage of polygamy, which, though repugnant to the an- 
cient Greek manners, did not in this age, as we find 
from other examples, shock public opinion in Greece. 
Thus, it seems, before his marriage with Olympias, he 
had formed several matrimonial alliances, which might 
all contribute to strengthen his political interests. An 
Illyrian princess, a Macedonian lady, apparently of the 
Lyncestian family, which had some remote claims to 
the throne, and two from Thessaly, one a native of 
Phere, the other from Larissa, are mentioned before 
Olympias in the list of his wives. After his marriage 
with Olympias, he did not reject the hand of a Thra- 
cian princess, which was offered to him by her father. 
In each of these cases, however, there was an appa- 
rent motive of policy, which may have rendered the 
presence of so many rivals more tolerable than it would 
otherwise have been to Olympias, a woman of mascu- 
line spirit and violent passions, and who, as a daugh- 
ter of the house of Epirus, which traced its pedigree 
to Achilles, no doubt regarded herself as far superior 
to them all in rank, and as Philip’s sole legitimate 
consort. But after his return to Macedonia from his 
victorious campaign in Greece, perhaps early in the 
following spring, he contracted another union, for 
which it does not appear that he had the same ex- 
cuse to plead. Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus one 
of his generals, had, it seems, attracted him by her 
beauty. He sought her hand, and their nuptials 
were celebrated, with the usual festivities, in the pal- 
ace.at Pella, where Olympias was residing. This 
would not be‘stranger than it is that Alexander was 
present at the banquet, which, according to the custom 
of the court, was prolonged until both Philip and his 
guests were much heated with wine. Attalus had 
secretly cherished the presumptuous hope, that his 
niece’s influence over the king might induce him to 
alter the succession, and to appoint a child of hers heir 
to the throne. When the wine had thrown him off his 
guard, he could not refrain from-disclosing his wishes, 
and called on the company to pray that the gods would 
crown the marriage of Philip and Cleopatra by the 
birth of a legitimate successor to the kingdom. Alex- 
ander took fire at this expression; and exclaimi 


“Do you, then, count me a bastard?” hurled t 
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let out of which he was drinking at his head. The 
hall became a scene of tumult. Philip started from 
his couch, and, instead of rebuking Attalus, drew his 
sword and rushed at his son; but, before he reached 
him, stumbled and fell: Alexander,.before he with- 
drew, is said to have pointed to his father as he lay 
on the floor, with the taunt: ‘‘ See the man who would 
pass over from Europe to Asia, upset in crossing from 
one couch to another.” (Plut.,'Vit. Alex., 9.—Athe- 
neéus, 18, p. 557.) The quarrel did not end with the 
intoxication of the evening, as the offence which had 
been given to the prince was much deeper than the 
momentary provocation. He and his mother quitted 
the kingdom; she found shelter at the court of her 
brother Alexander, who, after the death of Arybas, had 
succeeded, through Philip’s intervention, to the throne 
of Epirus, having supplanted ANacides, the lawful heir. 
Alexander took up his abode in Illyria, and Philip was 
obliged at last to employ the good offices of a Corin- 
thian, named Demaratus, to induce his son to return 
to Macedonia. (Plut., Vit. Alex., 9.) It was not so 
easy to appease Olympias: and it was most likely with 
a view to baffle her intrigues that Philip negotiated a 
match between his brother-in-law and their daughter 
Cleopatra. When the brother-in-law had been gained 
by this offer, his sister saw that she must defer her re- 
venge, and returned, apparently reconciled, to her hus- 
band’s court. These unhappy differences, and perhaps 
the continued apprehension of hostile movements on 
the side of Illyria and Epirus, may have been the causes 
which prevented Philip from crossing over to Asia in 
person in 337 B.C. In the course of this year, how- 
ever, he sent over a body of troops, under the command 
of Parmenio, Amyntas, and Attalus (whom, perhaps, 
he was glad to remove in this honourable manner from 
his court), to the western coast of Asia, to engage the 
Greek cities on his side, and to serve as a rallying 
point for all who were disaffected to the Persian gov- 
ernment. It was in this same year that Pixodarus, 
the usurper of the Carian throne, sought the alliance 
of Philip, and proposed to give his eldest daughter to 
Arideus, Philip’s son by his Larissean wife, Philinna, 
a youth of imbecile intellect. Olympias was, or af- 
fected to be, alarmed by this negotiation ; several of 
Alexander’s young companions shared her suspicions, 
and their insinuations persuaded him that the intended 
marriage was a step by which Philip designed to raise 
Arideus to the throne. Under this impression he 
despatched Thessalus, a Greek player, who was ex- 
ercising his profession at the Macedonian court, on a 
secret mission to Caria, to induce Pixodarus to break 
off the match with Arideus and to transfer his daugh- 
ter’s hand to Alexander himself. Pixodarus joyfully 
accepted the prince’s offer. But Philip, having dis- 
covered the correspondence, shamed his son out of his 
suspicions by an indignant expostulation, which he ad- 
dressed to him in the presence of his young friend, 
Parmenio’s son, Philotas, on the unworthiness of the 
connexion which he was about to form with a barbarian, 
who was not even an independent prince, but a Persian 
vassal. Alexander dropped the project, which had so 
strongly excited his father’s resentment, that the latter 
wrote to Corinth to demand that Thessalus should be 
sent to him in chains, and banished four of Alexander’s 
‘companions, Harpalus, Nearchus, Phrygius, and Ptol- 
emeus, from Macedonia: to one of them the beginning 
of a wonderful elevation. 
Towards the end of the next spring, Philip’s prepara- 
tions for his Asiatic expedition were far wd 

He had summoned the Greek states to furnish their 
contingents, and, as became the general of the Am- 


phictyonic council, had consulted the Delphic oracle. 
on the event of his enterprise; and, it is said, had re- | 
- ceived an answer worthy of its ancient reputation for 


its politic ambiguity : “ Crowned is the victim, the al- 
~ tar is ready, the stroke is impending” (Diod. Sic., 16, 
é “ *, ‘ 
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$1), though the event renders this anecdote somewhat 
suspicious. It only remained, to take the precaution 
which he had meditated, for securing the peace of his 
dominions during his absence, by a closer alliance with 
the King of Epirus, which might also sooth Olympias. 
The day of the marriage was fixed, and Philip deter- 
mined to celebrate the event with the utmost splen- 
dour. It afforded an opportunity which he never let 
slip, of attracting Greeks from all parts to his court, 
of dazzling them by his magnificence, and winning 
them by his hospitality. A solemn festival, either the 
national one of the Muses, or the Olympic games in- 
stituted by Archelaus, was proclaimed to be held in 
the ancient capital of Age. Musical and dramatic 
contests were announced, for which artists of the great- 
est celebrity were engaged. When the time arrived, 
the city was crowded with strangers ; not only guests 
invited by the king and his courtiers, but envoys de- 
puted by most of the leading cities of Greece to hon- 
our the solemnity, and to offer presents, chiefly crowns 
of gold, to the king. A splendid banquet followed the 
nuptials. On the morrow an exhibition was to take 
place in the theatre: it was filled at an early hour with 
spectators. The entertainments began with a solemn 
procession, in which, among other treasures, were car- 
ried images of exquisite. workmanship, and gorgeously 
adomed, of the twelve Olympian gods: a thirteenth, 
which seemed to be somewhat profanely associated 
with them, represented Philip himself. The shouts 
of an admiring, applauding multitude then announced 
the king’s approach. He advanced in white robes and 
festal chaplet, with his son and the bridegroom on ei- 
ther side, a few paces behind him. His guards he had 
ordered to keep at a distance, that all might have a 
view of his person, and that it might not be supposed 
he doubted the universal good-will of the Greeks. 
This was the moment when a young man stepped forth 
from the crowd, ran up to the king, and, drawing a 
Celtic sword from beneath his garments, plunged it 
into his side. Philip felldead. ‘The murderer rushed 
towards the gates of the town, where horses were wait- 
ing for him. He was closely pursued by some of the 
great officers of the royal body-guard, but would have 
mounted before they had overtaken him if his sandal 
had not been caught by the stump of a vine, which 
brought him to the ground. In the first heat of their 
passion his pursuers despatched him. His name was 
Pausanias ; and the motive that impelled him to the 
deed was, that he had suffered an outrage from Attalus 
for which Philip had refused to give him satisfaction. 
(Aristot., Polit., 5, 8,10.) Both Olympias and Alex- 
ander were suspected of having been privy to the deed, 
but, as would seem, without any very strong grounds. 
Indeed, the character of Alexander instinctively re- 
coiled from every species of baseness, and yet Niebuhr, 
in his lectures, expresses a suspicion, almost amount- 
ing to a full conviction, of Alexander’s guilt !—Thus, 
in the 47th year of his age and the 24th of his reign, 
perished Philip of Macedon, at the end of one great 
stage of a prosperous career, near the outset of anoth- 
er which opened immeasurable ground for hope. A 
great man certainly, according to the common scale of 
princes, though not a hero like his son, nor to be tried 
by a philosophical model. But it was something great, 
that one who enjoyed the pleasures of animal existence 
so keenly, should have encountered so much toil and 
danger for glory and empire. It was something still 
greater, that one who was so well acquainted with the 
worst sides of human nature, and who so often profited 
them, should yet have been so capable of sympa- 
thy and esteem. If we charge him with duplicity in 
his political transactions, we must remember that he 
preferred the milder ways of gratifying his ambition to 
those of violence and bloodshed : that he at least de- 
sired the reputation of mercy and humanity. If he 
once asked whether a fortress was so —— that 
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not, even an ass laden with gold could mount to it, we 
may as well believe the anecdote which relates of him, 
that he replied to his counsellors who urged him to 
treat Athens with rigour, that) they were. advising him 
to destroy the theatre of his glory. (Plut., Reg..et 
Imp. Apophth., 11.) The many examples of gener- 
ous forbearance reported in Plutarch’s collection of his 
apophthegms cannot be all groundless fictions: an 

the less restraint he set on many of his passions, the 
more amiable appears, by contrast, the self-control 
which he exercised, when he was tempted to an un- 
just or harsh use of his power. He is one of the men 
of whom we wish to know more, whose familiar let- 
ters and conversation must have been worth preserv- 
ing. But even the history of his outward life is like 
an ancient statue,,made up of imperfect and ill-ad- 
justed fragments. He left the task of his life un- 
finished, and his death must have appeared to his 
contemporaries premature. We must rather admire 
the peculiar felicity of the juncture at which he was 
removed to make room for one better fitted for the 
work. What he had done, his successor would per- 
haps not have accomplished so well. What he med- 
itated was probably much less than his son effect- 
ed, and yet more than he himself would have brought 
to pass. If he had begun his enterprise, he would 
most likely have done little more than mar some 
splendid pages in the history of the world: (Tharl- 
wall’s History of Greece, vol. 6, p. 69,— Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 174.)—III. The third of the 
hame, was more commonly’ known by the name of 
Arideus. (Vid. Arideus.)—IV. One of the sons of 
Alexander, slain by order of Olympias.—V. The 
fifth of the name, was the eldest son of Cassander, 
and succeeded his father on the throne of Macedon 
about 298 B.C. He was carried off by sickness after 
a reign of one year., (Justin, 15, 4.—IJd., 16, 1.)— 
VI. The sixth of the name, was still an infant at the 
death of his father, Demetrius II]. of Macedon. He 
was left under the care of his uncle Antigonus Doson, 
who, being guardian of his nephew, became, in: fact, 
the reigning sovereign. (Polyb., 2, 45.—Plut., Vit. 
Arat.— Justin, 28, 3.) Antigonus ruled over Mace- 
don for the space of twelve years, when his exertions 
in defeating the Illyrians, who had made an ‘inroad 
into his territories, caused the bursting of a blood- 
vessel, which terminated his existence. (Polyb., 2, 
70.) His nephew Philip, though only fifteen years of 
age, now assumed the reins of government, and showed 
himself deficient neither in energy nor talents. Adopt- 
ing the policy of his wise and able predecessor in pro- 
tecting the Achzans against the ambitious designs of 
the AStolians, who were now become one of the most 
powerful states of Greece, he engaged in what Polyb- 
ius has termed the Social War, during which he ob- 
tained several important. successes, and effectually re* 
pressed the daring spirit of that people. (Polyb., lib. 
4 et 5.) The great contest which was now waging 
in Italy, between Hannibal and the Romans, naturally 
attracted the attention of the King of Macedon; and 
it appears from Polybius and Livy that he actually 
entered into an alliance with the Carthaginian gen- 
eral. By securing, however, the co-operation of the 
ZEtolians, the Romans were enabled to keep in check 
the’ forces. of Philip; and, on the termination of the 
struggle with Carthage, sought to avenge the injury 
‘the prince had meditated by invading his hereditary 
dominions. Philip, for two campaigns, resisted. the 
attacks of the Romans and their allies, the AStolians, 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, and the Rhodians ; 
finally, however, he sustained a signal defeat at Cy- 
noscephale, in the plains of Thessaly, and was com- 
pelled to sue for peace on such conditions as the vic- 
tors chose to impose. These were, that Demetrius, 
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consent. They farther imposed a fine of_one thou- 
sand talents, and demanded the surrender of all his 
galleys. (Liv., 33, 30.) In the war which the Ro- 
mans afterward carried on with Antiochus, king of 
Syria, Philip actively co-operated with the former ; 


but, jealous of his talents, and aware also of his ambi- 


tious spirit, the Romans seized every opportunity of 
counteracting his efforts to restore the empire of Ma- 
cedon to its former power and importance. Philip 
beheld this course of conduct with ill-disguised vexa- 
tion and disgust; and it is probable that this mutual 
ill-will would have led to an open rupture if the death 
of Philip had not intervened. This event is said to 
have been hastened by the domestic troubles which 
concurred to imbitter the latter years of his life. Dis- 
sensions had long subsisted between his two sons Per- 
seus and Demetrius; and, by the arts of the former, 
who was, the elder, but illegitimate, a violent preju- 
dice had been raised in the mind of Philip against the 
latter, who had resided at Rome for some years as a. 
hostage, even after peace was concluded with that 
power. The unfortunate Demetrius: fell a victim to 
his brother’s treachery, and his father’s credulity and 
injustice. (Liv., 40, 24.) But Philip having discov- 
ered, not long after, the fatal error into which he had 
been betrayed; was so stung with remorse, that an- 
guish of mind soon brought him to the grave. (Vid. 
Perseus.) He died B.C. 179, after a reign of forty- 
two years. (Clinton, Fast. Hell., vol. 1, p. 243.)— 
VII. M. Julius, a Roman emperor, of an obscure 
family in Trachonitis, a province of Arabia, to the 
south of Damascus, and hence called the Arabian. 
Zonaras (12, 19) and Cedrenus (vol. 1, p. 257) make 
Bostra, the capital of the country, to have been his 
native city; but the language of Aurelius Victor would 
rather incline us to believe that he was born in the en- 
virons of that city, since he calls. him in one part 
“Arabs Trachonitis” (de Ca@s., 28), and in another 
speaks of his father as having been ‘* nobilissimus la- 
tronum ductor.” (Epit., 28.) His first act, also, on 


| attainmg to the empire, was to found a city not far 


from Bostra, which he dignified with the name of Phil- 
ippopolis. St. Jerome, who speaks of this foundation, 
confounds with the Arabian city another of the same 
name in Thrace. Jornandes falls into the same error 
(p. 108). Burckhardt found in the environs of Bostra 
a Greek inscription bearing the name Philippopolis, 
which sets the matter at rest. (Travels, p. 98.)— 
Philip entered the Roman armies, and soon distin- 
guished himself by his services, until he was at length 
appointed commander of the body-guard, in the reign 
of Gordian III., having succeeded Misitheus, whom 
he was suspected of having cut off. In taking the 
place of Misitheus, Philip became, in fact, as his pre- 
decessor had been, the guardian of the young prince, 
and the master of the empire. Gordian had, under 
the auspices of Misitheus, undertaken, the year previ- 
ous, an expedition against the Persians, which ended 
gloriously for the Roman arms ; and he now prepared 
for a second campaign against the same foe, when 
Philip produced an artificial scarcity by intercepting 
the supplies of corn, and thus raised a spirit of dis- 
affection against the young emperor. These intrigues, 
however, did not delay the march of the army, which 
advanced into Mesopotamia, defeated the Persians, 
and compelled their king to take shelter in the very 
heart of his dominions. Gordian returned triumphant, 
when the partisans of Philip excited a commotion in 
the camp, and finally compelled the emperor to re- 


|} ceive Philip as an associate in the empire. ‘This di- 


vision of power, consummated by forcible means, could 


not prove of very long duration, and the young monarch 


was soon after deposed and put to death. . His ashes 
were conveyed to Rome, and a splendid monument was 


his younger son, should be sent as a hostage to Rome, | erected to his memory, near Circesium, on the Euphra- 
and that he should not engage in any war without their | tes. Meanwhile the letters of. Philip to the senate pur- 
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_ name was Andriscus. 
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ported that Gordian had died of illness, and that the 
choice of the army had fallen upon him. Arganthis, 


king of Scythia, was encouraged to -advance by the, 


tidings of the death of Misitheus; but Philip, sacri- 
ficing the interests of the state to his own, and-paying 
no regard to this new invasion, hastened to secure his 
election at- Rome, where he professed to venerate the 
statues of Gordian, who had been deified by the sen- 
ate. The fickle multitude were amused and concili- 
ated by one of those juggles of public pageantry which 
are found to be so useful in turning the attention of 
the people from the flagitiousness of their rulers. The 
thousandth anniversary of the building of Rome was 
celebrated by splendid games, and by combats in the 
amphitheatre., But the claim of the ‘‘ Arabian” to the 
empire of Rome was disputed by Decius, who had 
been-sent to quell a sedition in Pannonia, and who 
Joined the revolters. Philip lost a battle near Verona, 
and this event was to his soldiers the signal for his 
assassination (A.D. 249). His son was slain in the 
Pretorian camp. (Capitol., Vit. Gord. Tert., 29, 
seqq.— Aurel. Vict., l.c.—Casaub., de tis qui post 
Gord. Tert., princupes fuere, § iv.) —VIII. An Acar- 
nanian, and physician to Alexander the Great. When 
that monarch had been seized with a fever, after ba- 
thing, while overheated, in the cold stream of the 
Cydnus, and most of his medical attendants despaired 
of his life, Philip, who stood high in his confidence, 
undertook to prepare a medicine which would relieve 
him. In the mean while, a letter was brought to the 
king from Parmenio, informing -him of a report, that 
Philip had been bribed by Darius to poison him. Al- 
exander, it is said, had the letter in his hand when the 
physician came in with the draught, and, giving it to 
him, drank the potion while the other read; a theatri- 
cal scene, as Plutarch unsuspectingly observes, but 
one which would not have been invented except for 
such a character, and which Arrian was therefore in- 
duced, though doubtingly, to record. The remedy, 
or Alexander’s excellent constitution, prevailed over 
the disease ; but it was long before he had regained 
sufficient strength to resume his march. (Plut., Vit. 
Alez.—Arrian, Exp. Al., 2, 4,12, seqq.) The whole 
story is now regarded as a very apocryphal one. . We 


‘cannot very well understand what Parmenio was doing, 


that he did not come himself instead of writing. One 
sees from Curtius (3, 6) how the narrative was em- 
bellished. In Arrian, Parmenio’s letter only mentions 
a report which he had heard, that Philip had been 
bribed. In Curtius, it is asserted that he had been 
promised one thousand talents, and the hand of the 
sister of Darius. There was certainly some confu- 
sion between this story and that of Alexander the 
Lyncestian. 
Olympias who sent the warning letter about Philip. 
(Thirlwall’s History of Greece, vol. 6, p. 173.)—IX. 
A pretender to the crown of. Macedonia, after the 
overthrow of Perseus. He is commonly known by 
the appellation of ‘ Pseudophilippus.” His true 
(Vid. Andriscus.)—X. The 
Greek translator of the work of Horapollo. From the 
internal evidence afforded by the translation itself, he 
is supposed to have lived a century or two later than 
Horapollo ; and at a time when every remnant of ac- 
tual knowledge of the. subject, on which Horapollo 
treats, must have vanished. (Cory, Hieroglyphics of 
Horapollo, pref., p. ix. —XI. A comic poet of Athens, 
son of Aristophanes. He does not appear to have in- 
herited any considerable portion of his father’s won- 
derful abilities. (Theatre of ‘the Greeks, p. 115, 4th 


ed.)—XII. A native of Opus, and a disciple of Plato. } 


Diogenes Laertius informs us (3, 37), that Plato died 


before publishing his ‘‘ Laws,” and that Philip of Opus. 


gave to the world the manuscript of the work, which 


he found among his master’s tablets. (Vid. Plato.) 


Philip wrote “ on Eclipses, and on the size of the Sun, 


Seneca (de Ira, 2, 23) says, that it was 
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| Moon, and Earth” (epi éxAetpewr, kal peyéBove pAcov 
kat oeAnvye Kat yf). The work is cited by Stobeus, 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 8. —XIII. An epi- 
grammatic poet, a native of Thessalonica, who flour- 
ished during the reign of Tiberius. He is sometimes 
called “the Macedonian,” but more frequently “ Phil- 
ip of Thessalonica.” We have eighty-five epigrams of 
his remaining: They display. little originality, being 
for the most part imitations of preceding poets. (Ja- 
cobs, Catal. Poet. Epigr., p. 935.) Philip of ‘Thes- 
salonica is the compiler of what is termed the ‘ Sec- 
ond Anthology,” thus continuing the work commenced 
by Meleager. The interval between the two compila- 
tions was about 150 years. (Jacobs, 1. ¢. — Schill, 
Mist. Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p. 49, 55.) 

Puuuiscus, Ian orator, and also: an epigrammatic 
poet, one of whose effusions has been preserved by 
Plutarch, who speaks of him as a contemporary of 
Lysias, and a pupil of Tsocrates. He was a native of 
Miletus in Ionia; and, besides his poetical pieces, left 
several harangues and a life of Lycurgus. (Ruhnken, 
Mist. Crit. Orat. Gr., p. \xxxiti.— Plut., X. Orat. 
Vit., p. 836.— Suidas, s. v.—Jacobs, Catal. Poet. 
Epogr., p. 936.)—II. or perhaps Philicus, a tragic 
poet, a native of Corcyra, and contemporary with 
Theocritus (270 B.C.). He gave his name, as inven- 
tor, to a particular species of Jambic verse (Metrum 
Phalisceum or Philicewm). (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol. 3, p. 86.)—III. A tragic poet, a native of Augi- 
na, and contemporary with, Philiscus of Corcyra. 
(Scholl, 1. c..—IV. A sculptor of Rhodes, whose era 
is uncertain. He made, among others, two statues, 
one of Apollo, the other of Venus, which were placed 
in the collection of Octavia. (Plin., 36, 5, 4.) 

Puitistus, a wealthy native of Syracuse, who em- 
ployed his riches in procuring the sovereign power for 
Dionysius the Elder. He became, subsequently, the 
confidant, minister, and general of the tyrant; but he 
lost his favour by having secretly married one of his 
nieces, and was driven into exile. He retired to 
Adria, where he wrote on the “ Antiquities of Sicily,” 
in seven books, which was catried down to the third 
year of the 83d Olympiad, and embraced a period of 
eight centuries. He composed also a “ Life of Dio- 
nysius,” in four books. Having been recalled from 
banishment by Dionysius the younger, he became the 
antagonist of Dion and Plato, who had gained an as- 
cendancy over the mind of that prince. Philistus 
commanded the fleet of Dionysius in the naval battle . 
with Dion and the Syracusans, which cost the tyrant 
his throne, and his vessel having run aground, he was 
taken prisoner and put to an ignominious death. Be- 
sides‘ the two works already mentioned, Philistus 
wrote the life of Dionysius the younger, in two books. 
These three productions being united, bore the com- 
mon name of ZvxeAcead. Cicero praises this historian, 
and calls him ‘almost. little Thucydides”. (pene pu- 
sillus Thucydides.—Ep., ad Q. Fratr., 2, 13.—Com- 
pare de Divin., 1, 20).. But Plutarch and Pausagiey 
reproach him with having sacrificed truth to the de- 
sire of recovering the good graces of his master. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus also observes, that if he 
has managed to resemble his model, Thucydides, it is 
only in two respects, in having left behind him un- 
finished writings, and in, the disorder which prevails 


throughout his works. ’ In point of sentiment and feel- 
ing to Dionysitts, no resemblance 


ing, there is, according : 
Lee between the two: Thucydides had a lofty 


and noble spirit; Philistus, on the other hand, yielded 
slavish shelience to tyrants, and sacrificed truth to 
them. Dionysius confesses, however, that the atyle 
‘of Philistus was clear, and marked by. ‘‘ roundness 
and energy, though without figures and ornament,— 
‘Alexander the Great is said to have greatly admired — 
| the works of Philistus, and they formed part of his 
portative library. The fragments of eye have 
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been collected by Géller, in his work ‘ De situ et Ori- 
gine Syracusarum,” p.177.—M. Sevin, in his “ Re- 
cherches sur la wie et les écrits de Philistus” (Mem. 
de |’ Acad. des Inscr., vol..13, p. 1, seqq.), maintains 
that Philistus was a pupil of Isocrates; Goller, how- 
ever, shows very conclusively, that Sevin was misled 
by acorrupt passage in Cicero (de Orat., 2, 23), where, 
instead of “ Philistz,” we ought to read ‘ Philisci,” 
and where the reference can only be to Philiscus the 
Milesian. (Goller, Op. cit., p. 112, segg.— Dion. 
Hal., De Vet. Script. cens. (Op., ed Reiske, vol. 5, 
p. 427),—Id., Epist. ad Cn. Pomp. (Op:, vol. 6, p. 
780).—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 177, seqg.— 
Sainte-Croix, Examen des Hist. d’Alex., p. 12.) 
Puito, I. a statuary, in the age of Alexander the 
Great. This is evident from the circumstance of his 
having made a statue of Hephestion. (T'atvan, Orat. 
adv. Gr., 55.) This artist is undoubtedly referred to 
in a well-known inscription given by Wheler (Jtiz., 


209.— Compare Spohn, Misc. Erud. Antig., 332.— | 


Chishull, Antiqg. Asiat., p. 59, seqq.—Jacobs, Anthol. 
Gr., 3,1, p, 192.— Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v.)—II. A 
native of Byzantium, who flourished about 150 B.C. 
He must not be confounded with the architect Philo, 
who, in the time of the orator Lycurgus, built the ar- 
senal in the Pireus.—Philo of Byzantium was the au- 
thor of a treatise having relation to mechanics, in five 
books, of which only the last two remain tous. These 
treat of the making of missile weapons (BeAorrouixd, 
or ’Opyavorrorixd), of the construction of towers, walls, 
ditches, as well as other works required for the siege 
of cities. ‘There is ascribed to him also a work on 
the “ Seven Wonders of the World” (Ilept rév ‘Era 
Geauatov). These wonders are, the gardens of Se- 
miramis, the pyramids of Egypt, the statue of Jupiter 
at Olympia, the colossus of Rhodes, the walls of Bab- 
ylon, the temple of Diana at Ephesus, and the Mauso- 
leum. The last chapter of the work, however, is want- 
ing, and the last but one is in a very mutilated state. 
It is a production of very little value, excepting the 
chapter which treats of the Colossus of Rhodes, and 
the fragment that remains of the description of the 
Ephesian temple, two monuments which Philo himself 
saw. As he no doubt had also beheld the tomb of 
Mausolus, we have to regret the loss of the last chap- 
ter, in which this was described. The style, however, 
of this work indicates a more recent writer than the 
author of the BeAorrorixd. The two books of the trea- 
tise relating to Missiles, &c., are to be found in the 
collection \of the ‘ Ancient Mathematicians” (Mathe- 
matici Veteres, Paris, 1693, p. 49-104). The first 
five chapters of the ‘‘ Seven Wonders” were published, 
for the first time, by Leo Allatius, Rom., 1640, 8vo, 
ith a very careless Latin version. A corrected edi- 
mn was given by De Boissieu, who accompanied M. 
de Crequi in his embassy to Rome, and ‘delivered a 
harangue before Urban VIII. This edition was cor- 


rected by the Vatican MS., and appeared at the end. 


of the Ibis of Ovid published in 1661, at the Lyons 
press, 8vo. It is rarely met With, and was unknown 
to Bast, who, when the Vatican MS. was brought to 
Paris, published the variations contained in it, though 
they were already given in the edition of Boissieu. 
This edition of Boissieu swarms with typographical 
errors ; but it is accompanied by a good Latin ver- 
sion. ‘The edition of Allatius, corrected by Gronovi- 
us, was reprinted in the Thesawrus Antig. Crit., vol. 
7, with the fragment of the sixth chapter, which Hol- 
stenius had found. Teucher promised a new edition 
in 1811, but it never saw the light, the editor having 
died before he could complete it. In 1816, Orelli 
published a new edition, with the text corrected after 
Boissieu and Bast, and with “‘ Testimonia Veter 
~&c. This is the best edition: it cont 
fragments of the Sophist Callinicus,.and of Adrian of 
Tyre. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 367.—-Hoff- 
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mann, Lex. Bibliogr., vol. 8, p. 224,)—TIl. Called, 
for distinction’ sake, Judeus (’lovdaioc) or ‘ the Jew,”’ 
was a native of Alexandrea, a member of a sacer- 
dotal family, and flourished about 40 A.D. He be- 
longed to the sect of the Pharisees, and was a great 
zealot for the religion of his fathers. On occasion of 
a tumult which had taken place at Alexandrea, the 
Hellenistic Jews of this city sent him to Rome to car- 
ry their justification before the Emperor Caligula ; but 
the latter refused to receive him into his presence. 
Philo was a man of great learning. He had carefully 
studied all the Grecian systems of philosophy, and he 
made an admirable use of this knowledge in accom- 
plishing the object which he had in view, of presenting 
the pagans, namely, with the sacred Scriptures of his 
nation as the perfection of all human wisdom. Of all 
the systems of profane philosophy, no one suited his 
views so well as the Platonic. His inclination to- 
wards a contemplative life was nurtured by the peru- 
sal of Plato’s writings, while their mysterious tenden- 
cy served to inflame his imagination. ‘The ideas of. 
Plato were amalgamated with Philo’s doctrine respect- 
ing the Scriptures, and he may thus be regarded as 
the precursor of that strange philosophy which, one 
hundred and fifty years after his time, developed itself 
in Egypt. The style of Philo is expressly modelled 
after that of Plato. A perusal of his works, which are 
quite numerous, is not only interesting for the study 
of the New-Platonic philosophy, but extremely impor- 
tant for understanding the Septuagint and the books of 
the New Testament. Mai discovered, in 1816, some 
unedited fragments of this writer. An Armenian trans- 
lation was also found at Lemberg, in Galicia, by Zoh- 
rab, an Armenian, in 1791, which contained thirteen 
productions of Philo, of which eight no longer exist in 
Greek. (Mazi de Philonis Judai et Husebui Pamphili 
scriptis ineditis Dissertatio, Mediolani, 1816, 8vo.) 
The best edition of Philo is that of Mangey, Lond., 
1742, 2 vols. fol. : the latest is that of Richter, form- 
ing the second part of the ‘* Bibliotheca Sacra,” Lips., 
1828-1830, 8vols.12mo. It contains merely the text. 
The two works found by Mai were published at Milan 
in 1818, 8vo, and Aucher published at Venice, in 1822, 
a’ Latin translation of the three works of Philo, of 
which Zohrab had found the Armenian text. The 
Hebrew Lexicon of Philo, which exists only in a Latin 
version, and which is found in no edition of his works, 
is contained in the second volume of the works of St. 
Jerome, published in Paris,71633. (Scholl, Hist. Int. 
Gr., vol. 5, p. 65, seqqg.— Hoffmann, Lex. Bibliogr., 
vol. 3, p. 225, seg.) —IV. An epigrammatic poet, who 
flourished from the reign of Nero to that of Hadrian. 
He celebrated, in a separate production, the reign of 
the latter. Evudocia states (p. 424), that he composed 
four books of epigrams. Only one small distich re- 
mains. (Jacobs, Catal. Poet. Epigr., p. 936.)—V. 
A native of Larissa, the pupil and successor of Cli- 
tomachus in the chair of the New Academy. He 
also taught at Rome, ree retired to that city from 
Athens during the Mithradatic war, B.C. 100. By . 
some he has been considered the founder of a Fourth 
Academy. Philo confined s. epticism to a contradic- 
tion of the metaphysics of the Stoics and their pretend- 
ed criteria of knowledge: he contradicted the sphere 
of logic ; made moral philosophy merely a matter of 
ublic instruction ; and endeavoured to prove that the 
Old and New Academies equally doubted the certain- 


‘ty of speculative knowledge. Cicero was one of his 


auditors, and often makes mention of him in his wri- 
tings. (Tennemann, Manual Hist. Philos., p.154.— 
Compare Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 198.) ‘ 
Puitoctrires, a Thessalian prince, son of Poeas or 
Peean, king of Meliba, According to the account of 
Apollodorus and others, which we have followed in 
the narrative of the death of Hercules, that hero gave 
his bow and arrows to Poeas, father of Philoctetes, as 
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a reward for having kindled his funeral pile on Mount 
CEta, when all his immediate followers declined so to 
do. A different form, however, is given to the story 
by Hyginus and other authorities, who make Hercules 
to have bestowed the gift on Philoctetes, the son, for 
having performed the same service which’other mythol- 
ogists assign to the father. (Hygin., fab., 36.—/Schol. 
ad Hom., Il., 6.—Ovid, Met., 9, 234.—Serv. ad Ain., 
3, 402.—Muncker, ad Aygin.,l.c.) Sophocles, again, 
differs from both accounts, in assigning the task of 
kindling the pile to Hyllus, the son of the hero him- 
self. (Soph., Trach., 1211, 1270, 1273.)— Philocte- 
tes, as one of the suiters of Helen, was compelled to 
take part in the war against Priam. He led the forces 
of Methone, Thaumacia, Melibcea, and Olizon, and 
sailed from Aulis, along with the rest of the fleet, to 
the land of Troy. He was not, however, suffered to 
remain for any long time an inmate of the Grecian 
camp. A very offensive wound in his foot, and the 
loud and ill-omened cries of suffering which he was 
constantly uttering, induced the Greeks to move him 
from their vicinity, and, having transported him to the 
island of Lemnos, they treacherously left him there. 
Ulysses is said to have planned and executed the deed. 
(Soph., Philoct., 5.) ‘The causes of the wound of 
Philoctetes are differently stated by mythologists. 
Some ascribe it to the bite of a serpent, which Juno 
sent to attack him, because he had kindled the funeral 
pile for Hercules, and had collected his ashes; and 
they make him to have received the wound in the isl- 
and of Lemnos, and to have been there abandoned by 
‘the Greeks. (Hygin., fab., 102.) The scholiast on 
Homer (Jl., 2, 722) says that he was bitten in Lem- 
nos, at the altar of Minerva surnamed Chrysa (com- 
pare Philostratus, Icon., p. 863, ed. Morell), while 
Dictys of Crete (2, 14) and Tzetzes (ad Lycophr., 
911) make him to have received his wound in the city 
of Chrysa, near Troy. Others, again, laid the scene 
of the fable in the small island of Nez, near Lemnos. 
(Steph. Byz.,s.v. Néat.) Theocritus says that he was 
wounded by the serpent while contemplating the tomb 
of Troilus, in the temple of the Thymbrean Apollo. 
(Meurs. ad Lycophr., 912.) Finally, the scholiast on 
-Sophocles tells us that Philoctetes was bitten on the 
shore of Lemnos, while in the act of raising an altar to 
Hercules. (Schol. ad Soph., Philoct., 269.)—The 
Greeks, having been informed by an oracle that Troy 
could not be taken without the arrows of Hercules, 


despatched Ulysses and Pyrrhus to Lemnos, to urge | 


Philoctetes to put an end, by his presence, to the 
tedious siege. ‘The chief, whose resentment towards 
the Greeks, and especially towards Ulysses, the imme- 
diate promoter of his removal from the camp, was still 
unabated, refused to comply with their summons, and 
would have persisted in his refusal had not Hercules 
appeared, and enjoined upon him, on a promise that his 
wounds should be cured, to accede to the request that 
was made of him. ‘ Philoctetes accordingly returned to 
the camp before Troy, where he was cured by Macha- 
on, and where he particularly distinguished himself by 
his valour, and by his dexterity in the use of the bow. 
Paris, among others, fell by his hand. (T'zetz. ad Ly- 
cophr., 911.—Hygin., fab., 112, 114.) Philoctetes 
survived the siege ; but, instead of returning to Greece, 
settled with his followers in Italy, where he founded 
the city of Petilia in the territory of the Bruttii. (Vzr- 
gil, Hin., 3, 401.)—Servius, in his commentary on 
Virgil, gives another and very different legend con- 
cerning the Thessalian hero. According to this ver- 
sion of the fable, Philoctetes was the companion and 
friend of Hercules, and the latter, just before his death, 


enjoined ‘upon him, with an oath, not to disclose where | a’ ay ; 


his ashes were interred, and he gave him, on condi- 


tion of his preserving the secret, his bow and arrows. 
When the Greeks were informed by the oracle that | birc 
Troy could not be taken without the arrows of Hercu- 
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les, they went in quest. of Philoctetes (who, according 
to this. account, had not gone to the Trojan war), and 
made inquiries of him respecting the son of Alemena. 
At first, Philoctetes pretended not to know where he 
was ; at length, however, he informed them that he was 
dead. The Greeks then urging him to declare where 
the hero was buried, Philoctetes, in order to evade his 
oath, struck the ground with his foot, without uttering 
a word, and the spot was discovered. 
then led away to the war; but, not long after, one of 
the arrows fell on the foot with which he had betrayed 
the burial-place of Hercules, and inflicted a painful 
and most noisome wound. The Greeks for a long 
time bore with him on account of the oracle. At 
last, their patience being exhausted, and the stench of 
the wound, together with the cries of the sufferer, be- 
ing quite insupportable, Philoctetes was conveyed to 
the island of Lemnos, his arrows being first taken from 
him. His wound preventing a return to his native 
country, he sailed frem Lemnos to Italy, and founded 
Petilia; and here he was finally cured. (Serv. ad 
Virg., Zin., 3, 401.) Sophocles has made the suffer- 
ings of Philoctetes the subject of one of his tragedies. 
(Vid. Sophocles.) ‘ 
Puitoraus, a Pythagorean philosopher, born at Cro- 
tona, but who afterward lived at Thebes, and also at 
Heraclea. He was a disciple of Archytas, and flour- 
ished in the time of Plato. It was from him that Pla- 
to purchased the written records of the Pythagorean 
system, contrary to an express oath taken by the soci- 
ety of Pythagoreans, pledging themselves to keep se- 
cret the mysteries of their sect. Plutarch relates, that 
Philolaus was one of the persons who escaped from 
the house which was burned by Cylon during the life 
of Pythagoras; but this’account cannot be correct. 
Philolaus was contemporary with Plato; and, there- 
fore, certainly not with Pythagoras. Interfering in af- 
fairs of state, he fell a sacrifice to political jealousy. 
Philolaus treated the doctrines of nature with great 
subtlety, but, at the same time, with great obscurity ; 
referring everything that exists to mathematical prin- 
ciples. He taught that the world is one whole, which 
has a fiery centre, about which the ten celestial spheres 
revolve, heaven, the sun, the planets, the earth, and 
the moon.—At Thebes, Philolaus was the teacher of 
Simmias and Cebes, before they came to Socrates at 
Athens. (Plat., Phed., p. 61.) Fragments of the 
writings of this philosopher have come down to us, the 
genuineness of which has been satisfactorily establish- 
ed by Boéckh in his two treatises. (Bockh, de Pla- 
tonico Systemate, &c., Heidelb., 1810, 4to.—Id., Phil- 
olaos des Pythagoreers Lehren, &c., Berlin, 1819, 


8vo.—Enfield, Hist. Phil., vol. 1, p. 411, seg. —Ril-— . 


ter, Hist. Philos., vol. 1, p. 348. seq.) ny 
Puitomsxa, daughter of Pandion, king of Ather 
and sister to Procne, who had married Tereus, king of 
Thrace. (Vid. Pandion.) Procne became by Tereus 
the mother of a son named Itys ; but, after living some 
time in Thrace, she became desirous of seeing hamie 
ter, and, at her request, Tereus went to Athens, and 


| prevailed on Pandion to let Philomela accompany him 


back to Thrace. On the way thither he violated her ; 
and, fearing the truth might be discovered, he cut out 
her tongue and confined her. She contrived, however, 
to communicate her story to her sister by means of 
characters woven into a peplus or robe. Procne, 
who had been informed by Tereus that she had died 
by the way, and who had for some time been plunged 
in the greatest affliction for her loss, now sought her 
out ana released her ; and, killmg her own ‘son Itys, 
served up his flesh to his father. ‘The two sisters fled 
+» and Tereus, discovering the truth, pursued 
th an axe. Finding themselves nearly over- 
yed to the gods to change them into 
e immediately became a nightingale (an- 
hilomela a swallow mere - Tereus 
104] . 


He himself was ° 
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was also changed, and became a hoopoo (éow). 
(Apollod., 3, 18.—Ovid, Met., 6, 424, seq.— Hygin., 
fab., 45.—Schol. ad Aristoph., Av., 212.—Eudocia, 
327.)—Like so many others, this story is told with con- 
siderable variations. According to some, Tereus had 
early conceived a passion for Philomela, and he ob- 
tained her in marriage by pretending that Proene was 
dead. (Apollod., l. c.— Hygin., l. c.) Again, there 
is great discrepance respecting the transformation, 
some saying that Procne, others that Philomela, was 
the nightingale. This last, which has the signification 
of the name in its favour (Philomela being song-lov- 
ing), was not, however, the prevalent opinion. It was 
also said that Tereus was changed into a hawk, and 
that Itys became a wood-pigeon.—The legend we have 
here been giving is one of those invented to account 
mythically for the habits and properties of animals. 
The twitter of the swallow sounds like Itys, Jtys ; the 
note of the nightingale was regarded as lugubrious, and 
the hoopoo chases these birds. (Keightley’s Mythol- 
ogy, p. 379, seq.) 

_Puinopator, the surname of the fourth Ptolemy of 
Egypt. (Vid. Ptolemeus.) 

PuiLorpa@mMen, a distinguished general of the Ache- 
an league, born at Megalopolis, in Arcadia, and edu- 
cated under the best masters. He was no sooner able 
to bear arms, than he entered among the troops which 
the city of Megalopolis sent to make incursions into 
Laconia, and in these inroads never failed to give some 
remarkable proof of his prudence and valour. When 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, attacked Megalopolis, 
Philopemen greatly signalized himself among the de- 
fenders of the place. He distinguished himself no 
less, some time after this, in the battle of Sellasia, 
where Antigonus Doson gained a complete victory over 
Cleomenes, B.C. 222. Antigonus, who had been an 
eyewitness of his gallant behaviour, and who admired 
his talents and virtues, offered him a considerable 
command in his army, but Philopcemen declined it, 
because he knew, as Plutarch observes, that he could 
not bear to be under the direction of another. Not 
choosing, however, to remain idle, and hearing that 
there was war in Crete, he sailed to that island to ex- 
ercise and improve his military talents. When he 
had served there for some time, he returned home with 
high reputation, and was immediately appointed by the 
Achzans general of the horse. . In the exercise of this 
command, he acquitted himself with signal ability ; so 
much so, in fact, that the Achzan horse, heretofore of 
no reputation, soon became famous over all Greece. 
He was not, long after appointed to the command of 
all the Achzan forces, and zealously employed himself 
in reforming the discipline of the army, and infusing 
a proper spirit into the soldiers of the republic. An 
deb tcinity occurred soon after this, of ascertaining 
how the troops had profited by his instruction. Ma- 
chanidas, tyrant of Lacedezmon, with a numerous and 
powerful army, was watching a favourable moment to 
subdue the whole of the Peloponnesus. As soon, then, 
as intelligence was brought that he had attacked the 
Mantineans, Philopemen took the field against him, 
and defeated and slew him. The Lacedemonians lost 
on this occasion above 8000 men, of whom 4000 were 
left dead upon the field. The Achwans, in commem- 
oration of the valour of Philopemen, set up at Delpbi 
a brazen statue, representing him in the very act of 
' slaying the tyrant. At a subsequent period, however, 
he experienced a reverse of fortune ; for, having ven- 
tured to engage in a naval battle with Nabis, the suc- 
cessor of Machanidas, he was not only defeated, but 
in danger of being lost through the leaky condition of 
his own vessel, which was an old one fitted up for the 
occasion. His want of skill, however, on this element 
was amply compensated not long after by a victory 
over the land forces of the enemy, commanded by Na- 
ep eee part of whom were cut off. 
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When Nabis had been assassinated by the Atolians 
(vid. Nabis),. Philopeemen. performed another distin- 
guished service for his countrymen, by inducing the 
Spartans to join the Achean league. © Sparta, indeed, 
was an acquisition of no small importance to the con- 
federacy, of which she was now become a member. 
It was also a most acceptable service to the principal 
Lacedemonians, who hoped henceforth to have him for 
the guardian of their newly-recovered freedom. Hav- 
ing sold, therefore, the house and property of Nabis 
by a public decree, they voted the money, which 
amounted to 120 talents, to Philopwmen, and deter- 
mined to send it by persons deputed from their own 
number. But so high was the private character of the 
illustrious Megalopolitan, that it'was a difficult matter 
to find any individual who would venture to speak to 
him on the subject. At last, one Timolaus, who was 
connected with Philopcemen by the ties of hospitality, 
undertook the task; but when he went to Megalopolis, 
and observed the purity and simplicity of his private 
life, he uttered not a word respecting the present, but, 
having assigned another cause for his visit, returned to 
Lacedemon. He was sent a second time, but still 
could not mention the money. In a third visit, he in- 
troduced the subject with much hesitation, and stated 
to him the: kind intentions of Sparta. But Philope- 
men immediately declined the offer, and, going himself 
to Lacedemon, advised the people not to tempt the 
good with the money, but to employ it rather in silen- 
ing the opposition of the bad. And yet it was in this 
same city that he afterward inflicted, as the general of 
the Achwan league, an act of severe intimidation ; for 
Lacedemon having violated the terms of the compact, 
her walls were demolished by Philopeemen, the insti- 
tutions of Lycurgus were abolished, and the laws of 
the Achwans were established in their room. Not 
long after this the city of Messene withdrew from the 
Achzan league, and a war was the consequence, in 
which the forces of the confederacy proved altogether 
superior, until their success was turned into mourning 
by a great and most unexpected disaster. Philopee- 
men was surprised by the enemy when passing with a 
small party of cavalry through a difficult defile. It 
was thought that he might have escaped by the aid of 
some light-armed Thracians and Cretans in his band : 
but he would not quit the horsemen, whom he had 
recently selected from the noblest of the Acheans ; 
and, while he was bringing up the rear, and bravely 
covering the retreat, his horse fell under him. He 
was seventy years old, and weakened by recent sick- 
ness; and he lay. stunned and motionless under his 
horse till he was found by the Messenians. ‘The pop- 
ular feeling was in his favour, since it was remembered 
that the Messenian state had formerly received im- 
portant benefits at his hands ; but the magistrates were 
hostile, most of them having been the authors of the 
revolt, and it.was resolved by them that Philopeemen 
should die. He was accordingly compelled to drink 
a cup of poison. His eulogy is summed up by Polyb- 
ius with the words, that in forty years, during which 
he played a distinguished part in a democratical com- 
munity, he never incurred the enmity of the people, 
though he spoke and acted freely and boldly, nor ever 
courted popular favour by unworthy compliance.—We 
have a biography of him by Plutarch. (Polyb., 2, 40. 
—Id., 2, 67, seqq.—Id., 11, 10, &c.—Plut. in Vit.) 
Puiwosrratus, J. Flavius, surnamed, for distinction’ 
sake, the elder, was the son of Philostratus of Lemnos, 
who is represented to us as one of the greatest orators 
of his time. He lived towards the end of the second 
century of our era, at the court of the Emperor Sep- 
timius Severus, and at the commencement of the 
third, under Alexander. It was to please the Empress 
Julia, the wife of Severus, who had a strong predilec- 
tion for literary pursuits, that Philostratus composed 
the most famous of his works, the Life of Apollonius 
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of Tyana (AxoAAwviov tod Tvavéwe Bioc), a well- 
known charlatan and wonder-worker, whom his biog- 
rapher wishes to represent as a supernatural being. 
Hence Eunapius of Sardis, in speaking of this book, 
remarks, ‘that, instead of being called the Life of Apol- 
lonius, it ought to be entitled, a History of the visit of 
God unto-men (déov éridnuiav é¢ avOparov¢e Seod 
xadeiv). ‘Three writers before the time of Philostra- 
tus had given Lives of Apollonius, namely, Damis of 
Ninus, his friend, and two unknown writers, Maximus 
and Mceragenes. Their works were of service to 
Philostratus in framing his compilation ; a compilation 
entirely destitute of critical arrangement, filled with 
the most absurd fables, and swarming with geograph- 
ical errors and with anachronisms. And yet, notwith- 
standing these so serious defects, the work is useful 
for an acquaintance with the Pythagorean philosophy, 
and the history of the emperors who reigned after 
Nero.—A. question naturally presents itself in relation 
to this singular piece of biography. Did Philostratus, 
in writing it, wish to parody the life and miracles of 
the divine founder of our religion? It is difficult to 
exculpate him from such an intention. Various par- 
ticulars in the biography of Apollonius, such as the 
‘annunciation of his nativity, made to his mother by Pro- 
teus; the incarnation of this Egyptian divinity in the 
person of Apollonius ; the miracles by which his birth 
was accompanied ; those that are attributed to the in- 
dividual himself; and his ascension into heaven, ap- 
pear borrowed from the life of our Saviour; and within 
less than a century after Philostratus wrote, in the 
time of Dioclesian, Hierocles of Nicomedia opposed 
this work to the gospels. Huet was the first that as- 
cribed an evil intention to Philostratus (Demonsér. 
Ewang. Propos., 9, c. 147); while the opposite side 
is maintained by Meiners (Gesch. der Wissensch., 
&e., vol. 1, p. 258) and by, Tiedemann (Gezst. der 
Speculat. Philos., vol. 3, p. 116).—Philostratus has 
also left us, under the title of “Hpwixa (Heroica), the 
fabulous history of twenty-one heroes of the Trojan 
war. ‘This work is in the form of a dialogue between 
a Pheenician mariner and a vinedresser of Thrace, who 
had heard all these particulars from the lips of Protes- 
ilaus.- Another work is the Eixdvec, in two books. It 
“is a discourse on-a gallery-of paintings which was at 
Naples, and contains some valuable remarks on the 
state of the arts at this period. We have also the 
Lives of the Sophists (Biot Sogsardy), in two books, 
the first, containing the lives of the philosophical soph- 
ists, the second those of the rhetorical. The former 
are twenty-six in number; the latter thirty-three. It 
is aninteresting work, and gives an amusing account 
of the sophists of the day, their vanity and impudence, 
their jealousies and quarrels, their corrupt morals; a 
‘living picture, in fine, of the fall of the art and the cor- 
tuption of literary men. ‘There exist also from the 
pen of Philostratus sixty-three letters, and an epigram 
in the Anthology. There are only two editions of the 
entire works of Philostratus; that of Morell, Paris, 
1608, fol., and that of Olearius, Lips., 1709, fol. 
The latter is the better one of the two, although in 
numerous instances it only copies the errors of the 
former. Olearius is said to have appropriated to his 
own use the notes of Reinesius, written on the mar- 
in of acopy of Morell’s edition, which he obtained 
fon the library of Zeitz ; and then to have destroyed 
thiscopy. (Hoffmann, Lex. Bibliogr., vol. 3, p. 235.) 
In 1806, Boissonade published a good edition of the 
Heroica, from the Paris press, in 8vo, and Welcker 
an edition of the Eixévec of both the elder and younger 
Philostratus, with archeological illustrations by him- 
self, and a commentary by F. Jacobs, Lips., 1825, 
8vo. Among the works that may be consulted in re- 


lation ‘to Philostratus are the following: Baden, de 


arte et judicio Philostrat. in describendis imaginibus, 
- Hafn., 1792, 4to.—Bekkera Specimen var. lect. et ob- 
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servat. in Philostratum, Acc. F. Creuzeri Annot., 
Heidelb., 1818, 8vo.—sHamaker, Lectiones Philostra- 
tea, Lugd. Bat., pars 1, 1816, 8vo.—Heyne, Philos- 
tratt mmagines, &ec., Gotting., 1796, 1801 (Progr.), 
fol.— Jacobs, Exercitationes Critice in script. vet., 
vol. 2, Lips., 1797, 8vo.—II. A nephew of the former, 
called, for distinction’ sake, Philostratus the young- 
er, He was the author of a work which has come 
down to us under the title of Bixévec (like that of the 
elder Philostratus). It is contained in a single book, 
and is less a description of paintings that have actually 
existed, than a collection of subjects for artists. This 
work is commonly printed along with the Eixévec of 
the elder Philostratus. The latest and best edition is 
that of Welcker, Lips., 1825, 8vo. (Schéll, Hist. 
Int. Gr., vol. 4, p. 288, seqq.) 

Puitoras, son of Parmenio. He distinguished him- 
self on many occasions, but was at last accused of 
conspiting against the life of Alexander. The mon- 
arch was encamped at Artacoana when information of 
this design was brought to him. The informer was 
a boy of infamous character, and the persons accused 
were officers, though not of exalted rank. The in- 
former said, that he had at first told his secret to Phi- 
lotas, who had daily access to Alexander, but who had 
taken no notice of it for two days, at the end of which 
time, through the means of another officer near Alex- 
ander’s person, the information was conveyed to the 
king. . This threw strong suspicion on Philotas, who, 
however, was not implicated by either the informer or 
any of the accused in their confessions. But Craterus, 
who had an old jealousy against Philotas, on account 
of the favour which the latter enjoyed with the king, 
encouraged the suspicions of Alexander, who recol- 
lected what Philotas had said at the time when the 
former claimed Jupiter Ammon for his father, that he 
pitied those who were doomed to serve a man that fan- 
cied himself to be a god. Craterus had also, for some 
time previous, bribed a courtesan intimate with Philo- 
tas, who reported to him, and, through him, to the king, 
all the boastful, vapourings and expressions of discon-_ 
tent uttered by Philotas in his unguarded moments. 
In short, Alexander, according to Quintus Curtius, was 
induced to order Philotas to be tortured in conse- 
quence of the suggestions of Craterus, Hephestion, 
and others of the king’s companions. Ceenus, who had 
married the sister of Philotas, was one of the most 
violent against the accused, for fear, it was supposed, 
of being thought. an abettor of his brother-in-law. The 
torture was administered by Craterus himself, and 
Philotas, after enduring dreadful agonies, confessed, 
though in vague terms, that he had conspired against 
the life of Alexander, and that his father Parmenio 
was cognizant of it. This being considered sufficient 
evidence, Philotas was stoned to death; and Parme- 
nio suffered not long after him. (Vzd. Parmenio.— 
Quint. Curt., 6, 7, 18.—Arrian, Exp. Al., 3, 26, 
$eqq:) 16 < 

Puitoxinus, I. a native of the island of Cythera, 
born 489 B.C. He is highly praised as a dithyram bie 
poet by the ancient writers. The inhabitants of Cy- 
thera having been subjected. by the Lacedzmonians,,. 
Philoxenus, while still a boy, came as a slave into the. 
hands of a Spartan, and afterward into those of the. 
younger Melanippides, who instructed him in the po-- 
etic art, and gave him his freedom. _Philoxenus lived’ 
subsequently at the court of Dionysius the elder, ty-) 
rant of Syracuse, where he acquired the character of 
a bon vivant anda wit. Dionysius, on one occasion, 
gave him one of his dramas to correct, and the poet is, 
said to have run his pen through the whole. _ The of- 


fended tyrant sent him to the quarries, and the poet is 


‘d to have there composed the best of his dramas, 
eae 5 clops.. ASlian says, that the hole or cham-, 
ber in which he wrote his play was shown a long time. 
after to strangers, and went by the poptlepasons (Var. 
——e 104: x 


be the more prolonged. 


#5 two cubits in size. 
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Hist., 12, 44.) Philoxenus was afterward restored to | 


favour, and the tyrant, imaginiag that he would now 
find in him a more complimentary critic, invited him 
to attend the reading of one of his poems.  Philoxe- 
nus, after enduring the infliction for a while, rose from 
his seat, and, on being asked by: Dionysius whither he 
was going, coolly replied, “ To the quarries! (Nicol. 
Damasc., ap. Stob., 18, 16, p. 145,— Suid., s. ». 
dmayé me ele TAG Aarouiac.—Id., s. v. Matouiac.— 
Hellad., ap. Phot., Cod., 279.) Eustathius gives a 
curious account of his having escaped on this occasion, 
by dexterously using a word susceptible of a double 
meaning. Dionysius, according to, this version of the 
story, read one of his tragedies to Philoxenus, and then 
asked him what kind of a play it appeared to him to 
be. The poet answered, “A sad one’? (oixtpd), 
meaning sad stuff; but Dionysius thought he meant a 
drama full of pathos, and took his remark as a com- 
pliment. (Hustath. ad. Od., p. 1691.) According to 
the scholiast on Aristophanes (Plut., 290), Philoxenus 
was sent to the quarries for having rivalled the tyrant 
in the affections of a concubine named Galatea. 
Having escaped, however, from this confinement, he 
fled to his native island, and there avenged himself by 
writing a drama, in which Dionysius was represented 
under the character of the Cyclops Polyphemus, enam- 
oured of ‘the nymph Galatea, The allusion was the 
more galling, as Dionysius laboured under a weakness 
of sight, or, more probably, saw well with only one of 
his eyes. (Schol. ad. Aristoph., 1. c—Compare Athe- 
neus, 1, p. 7.)—The reputation of Philoxenus rested 
more, however, upon his lyric than upon his dramatic 
productions. Athenwus has preserved some extracts 
from his works, particularly one from his comic, or, 
rather, burlesque poem, entitled Acirrov, or ** The En- 
tertainment.” Philoxenus was noted for his gluttony, 
aud Atheneus records a wish of his (8, p. 341, d.), that 
he might have a throat three cubits long, in order that 
the pleasure arising from the tasting of his food might 
(Compare /Elian, 10, 9.) 
e is said to have died of a surfeit, in eating a poly- 
(Atheneus, 8, p. 341.— 
Schéll, Gesch. Lit, Gir., vol. 1, p. 206.)—IL. A native 
of Leucadia. Béckh considers this one to have heen 
the glutton, and the Cytherean the poet. (Schéll, 
Gesch, Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 207, Anm. 1.)—TII. or 
Flavius Philoxenus, was consul A.D. 525, and is com- 
monly known as the author of a Latin-Greek Lexicon, 
in which the Latin words were explained in Greek. 
H. Stephens gave this Lexicon, without knowing the 
name of the compiler, in his “ Glossaria duo e situ 
velustatis eruta,”’ Paris, 1578, fol. It appears under 
the name of Philoxenus in the collection of Bonav. 
Vuleanius. It forms part also of the London edition 
of Stephens’s Thesaurus, 1826. (Scholl, Gesch. Lit. 
Gr., vol. 3, p. 193.) i 

Puityra, one of the Oceanides, and the mother of 
Chiron by Saturn. The god, dreading the jealousy of 
his wife Rhea, changed Philyra into a mare, and him- 
self into a horse. The offspring of their love was the 
Centaur Chiron, half man, half horse. Philyra was so 
ashamed of the monstrous shape of the child, that she 
prayed the gods to change her form and nature. She 
was accordingly metamorphosed into the linden-tree, 


called by her name among the Greeks (dcAvpa, Phi- 


oe 


lyra). (Hygin., fab., 138.) Modern expounders of 
mythology, however, make &:Avpa equivalent to bi Aé- 
Avpa,‘' lyre-loving,” and consider it a very fit designa- 
tion for the mother of one who was so skilled in music 
as Chiron. (Welcker, Nachtrag zur Tril., p. 53, not.) 
-Puityripes, a Wap of Chiron, the son of 
Philyrg. ( Virg.y Gi, 3, 550.)) 0 me 
_ Painevs, I. a son of Agenor (or, according to some, 
of Neptune), who was gifted with prophetic powers, 
and reigned at Salmydessus, on the coast of ‘Thrace. 
married Cleopatra, the daughter of Boreas and 
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Orithyia, and became by her the father of two sons, 
Plexippes and Pandion. Cleopatra having died, he 
married Idea, the daughter of Dardanus, who, becom- 
ing jealous of her step-children, maligned them to their 
father, and the latter, believing the slander, deprived 
them of sight and imprisoned them. According to 
the commonly-received account, the gods, to punish 
him, struck him with blindness, and sent the Harpies 
to torment him. ‘These fell monsters came flying the 
instant food was set before him, carried off the great- 
er portion of it, and so defiled what they left that no 
mortal could endure to eat it. The Argonauts com- 
ing to consult Phineus about their future course, he 
promised to direct them, on condition of their deliver- . 
ing him from the Harpies. . This they undertook to do. 
The table was spread ; the Harpies instantly descend- 
ed, screaming, and seized the viands. Zetes and Ca- 
lais, the winged sons of Boreas, then drew their swords 
and pursued them through the air. ‘The Harpies flew 
along the Propontis, over the Ajgean Sea and Greece, 
to some islets beyond the Peloponnesus, where, their 
pursuers came: up with them, and were about tb slay 
them, when Iris, appearing, forbade the deed, and the 
Harpies were dismissed, on their taking a solemn oath 
never more to molest Phineus, ‘The isles were thence- 
forth named the Strophades (Xrpddadec, from orpégo, 
“to turn’’), because the sons of Boreas there turned 
back from the pursuit. (Apollon. Rh., 2, 284.)—The 
legend of Phineus appears to have assumed a variety 
of shapes among the ancient writers, and this would 
seem to have been owing to its being frequently made 
the subject of dramatic composition. Thus, there was a 
“ Phineus” composed by uschylus ; another by Soph- 
ocles; not to speak of inferior dramatists. (Heyne, 
ad Apollod., 1,9, 21.) One version of the story made 
Phineus to have been blinded by Neptune, because he 
pointed out to Phryxus the route to Scythia. This 
was given in particular by Hesiod in his Hoe. (Schol. 
ad Apollod. Rhod., 2,181.) ‘The same poet, accord- 
ing to Strabo (463), gave another legend elsewhere, 
which related that Phineus had been carried off by the 
Harpies to the northern regions of the earth, the land 
of the Galactophagi. (Compare Orphica, v. 675, seqq.) 
Another account, mentioned by Apollodorus, made 
Phineus to have been blinded by Boreas and the Ar- 
gonauts (Apollod., 1, 9, 21.—Id., 3, 15, 4); while 
Diodorus Siculus states, that Zetes and Calais, in con- 
eee with Hercules, made war upon the Thracians, 
iberated the two sons of Phineus from confinement, 
and that Hercules slew the king himself in battle. 
(Diod. Sic., 4,44.) Finally, some innovator, guided 
probably by this passage of Diodorus, would seem to 
have changed ody Bopée in the text of Apollodorus 
(3, 15, 4), into oby Bopeddarc, and hence arose an- 
other version of the fable, that Phineus had been blind- 
ed by the sons of Boreas, for his cruel treatment of 
their relatives. (Heyne, ad Apollod., l. c.)—II. The 
brother of Cepheus, Bing of ASthiopia. Andromeda, 
daughter of the latter, had been promised him in mar- 
riage ; and when she was given to Perseus, a contest 
arose, in which Phineus was changed to stone by the 
Gorgon’s head which Perseus had brought with him. 
(Vid. Andromeda and Danaé.) nya 
Puinrias, I. a city of Sicily, to the east of Gela, 
on the southern coast. It was founded by Phintias, a 
tyrant of Agrigentum, who began to reign the next 
year ‘after the death of Agathocles. Phintias trans- 
ferred to his new city the inhabitants of Gela (Diod. 
Sic., 22, 2), which latter place from this time became 
deserted and ceased to exist. (Strabo, 272.) Cluver 
makes Phintias correspond to the modern Alicata ; 
but Mannert proves very conclusively from Diodorus: 
and Polybius, that it lay to the east of Gela, not to the 
west, as it appears on D’Anville’s map, near the mouth 
of the river Drillo. (Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 349, 


seqq.)—II. A tyrant of Agrigentum, the year after the 
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death of Agathocles. He was the founder of Phintias, 
a city of Sicily to the east of Gela.. (Vid. Phintias I:) 
PaLEGETHON, a river of the lower world, which 
rolled in waves of fire. Hence its name ®AeyéOuv, 
from @Aéyo, “to burn.” The god of the stream was 
fabled by the poets to be the son of Cocytus. (Svat., 
Theb., 4, 522.—Senec., Thyest., 1018.—Virg., Ain., 
6, 264.) 
' Putecon, I. a native of Tralles, in Lydia, one of the 
Emperor Hadrian’s freedmen. He wrote a species of 
universal chronicle, commencing with the first Olym- 
piad, since he regarded all that preceded this period 
as fabulous. In this work he recounted all the events 
that had taken place in every quarter of the globe, 
during the four years of each Olympiad. Hence it 
bore the title of "OAvuncovixOv kai Xpovixdy ovpa- 
yoyn (“A Collection of Olympic Conquerors, and of 
Events”). Independently of a fragment, which appears 
to haye formed the introduction to the work, we have 
only remaining of it what relates to the 176th Olym- 
piad. Photius has preserved this for us; and from this 
it would appear that Phlegon confined himself to a 
simple enumeration of facts, without taking any trou- 
ble about ornament of style, or without accompanying 
his work with any reflections. Photius, therefore, had 
good reason, no doubt, to consider its perusal as some- 
what fatiguing. The loss of the work, however, is the 
more to be lamented, since ancient historians’ in gen- 
éral neglect chronology too much. It was in this 
work that Phlegon made mention of the famous eclipse 
of the sun in the eighteenth year of the reign of Tibe- 
rius, which, according to him, produced so great an 
obscurity that the stars were seen at the sixth hour of 
the day (12 o’clock at noon), and which was accom- 
panied with an earthquake. It was the eclipse that oc- 
curred at our Saviour’s crucifixion. (Huseb., ap. Syn- 
cell., p. 325.) Numerous works have appeared in 
England on this passage of Phlegon, where the eclipse 
is mentioned. Among these, the following may be 
enumerated : ‘* Sykes, Dissertation upon the Eclipse 


mentioned by Phlegon,” London, 1732, 8vo.—* The: 


Testimony of Phlegon vindicated, &c., by W. Whis- 
ton,” Lendon, 1732, 8vo. To this work there was a 
reply by Sykes, to whom Whiston rejoined.—* Phle- 
gon examined critically and impartially, by John 
Chapman,” London, 1743, 8vo, &c.—We have te- 
maining two small works of Phlegon: one, entitled 
Tlépt Gavpaciwv, “ Of wonderful Things,” containing 
a collection of most absurd stories, which could only 
have been made by a man equally destitute of critical 
acumen and sound judgment; the other treats ‘of Per- 
sons who have attained to a very advanced old age 
(Ilep? Makpo6iwv), and is a dry catalogue of individu- 
als who had reached the age of 100 to 140 years. 
Phlegoh was the author of several other works, which 
are now lost, such as, “An Abridgment of the Work 
on the Olympiads,” a “ Description of Sicily,” a trea- 
tise * on Roman Festivals,” another ‘‘ on the most Re- 
markable Points of the City of Rome,” and “a Life 
of Hadrian.” Spartianus informs us, that this biog- 
raphy was believed to have been written by the em- 

eror himself, who borrowed for the purpose the name 
of his freedman. (Spart., Vit. Hadr., 15.) Phlegon 
is thought to have been the author also of a small 
work, on “ Females distinguished for Skill and Cour- 
age in War” (Yvvatkec év rodeutxoic ovveral kal 
Gydpetat), containing short notices of Semiramis, Ni- 
tocris, &c. The best editions of Phlegon are, that of 
* Meursius, Lugd, Bat., 1620, 4to, and that of Franz, 
Hal., 1822, 8vo, containing the critical observations 
of Bast. The latter, however, which’ is very negli- 
gently printed, does not comprehend the work on re- 
markable women. This last-mentioned production 
‘was published by Heeren, in the Bibliothek fiir alte 
Lit. und Kunst, Nos. VI. and VIL, after a MS. be- 
longing to the Escurial, which was copied by Tychsen, 
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and after another copy which was in the Barberini 
library at Rome, and which Holstenius had made 
from a Florence-MS. (Schéll, Hist. Lit., vol. 4, p. 
201, seqqg.)—Il. One of the four horses of the sun. 
The name means ‘the Burning one” (dAéywv, from 
pAréyo, “to burn”). (Ovid, Met., 2, 154.) ~The 
names of the Sun-god’s steeds are differently given by 
different poets. (Consult Munker, ad Hygin., fab., 
183.—Spanheim, ad Callim., H. in Del., 169.) 

Paruzera, I. the earlier name of the peninsula of Pal- 
lene in ‘Thrace (afterward Macedonia). ‘The appella- 
tion is derived from ¢Aéyw, “to burn,” and the place 
was fabled to have witnessed the conflict between the 
gods and the earth-born Titans. The spot most prob- 
ably had been volcanic at an early period. (Pind., 
Nem., 1, 100.—Schol. et Béckh, ad loc.)\—II. More 
commonly Phlegrei Campi, a region of Italy, respect 
ing which a tradition was related similar to that in the 
case of the peninsula of Pallene. (Vid. Phlegra I.) 
The territory of Italy thus denominated formed part 
of ancient Campania, and appears to have experienced 
in a very great degree the destructive effects of sub- 
terraneous fires. Here we find Mount Vesuvius; the 
Solfaterra, still smoking, as the poets have pretended, 
from Jupiter’s thunder ; the Monte Nuovo, which was 
suddenly thrown up from the bowels of the earth on 
the day of St. Michael’s feast, in the year 1538; the 
Monte Barbara, formerly Mons Gaurus ; the grotto of 
the Sybil; the noxious and gloomy lakes of Avernus 
and Acheron, &c, It is not improbable that these 
objects terrified the Greeks in their first voyages to 
the coast, and that they were afterward embellished 
and exaggerated by the fancy and fiction of the poets. 
(Plin., 3, 5.—Sil. Ital., 8, 540.—Propert., 1, 20, 8.) 

PHLEGY & (@Acytat), the followers of Phlegyas, in 
Beotia. (Vid. Phlegyas.) 

PuiecY¥as, son of Mars and Chrysogenea, the 
daughter of Halmus. Pausanias relates (9, 34), that 
the country about Orchomenus in Beeotia was first 
possessed by Andreus, the son of the river Peneus, 
who named it from himself Andreis. He was suc- _ 
ceeded by his son Eteocles, who is said to have been — 
the first that sacrificed to the Graces. Eteocles gave 
a’portion of his territory to Halmus, the son of Sisy- 

hus of Corinth, to whose posterity, on Eteocles dy- 
ing childless, the kingdom came: for Halmus had 
two daughters, Chrysogenea and Chryse, the former 
of whom, as we have already'said, became by Mars 
the mother of Phlegyas ; the latter bore to Neptune a 
son named Minyas. Phlegyas obtained the dominion 
after Eteocles, and named the country Phlegyonitis. 
He also built a city called Phlegya, into which he 
collected the bravest warriors of Greece. These sep- 
arated themselves from the other people of the coun- 
try, and took to robbing and plundering. They even 
ventured to assail and burn the temple o/ Delphi; and 
Jupiter, on account of their impiety, fnally destroyed 
them with lightning and pestilence A few only es 
caped to Phocis. | (Keighiley’s aH 
The Phlegyans are regarded by Outtmann as i Hi 
ing to the universal tradition of an pry mie a + 
ing destroyed by fire from heaven ie Pra 
the Phlegyans as being the same With (16 “apie 

d the military class of the Minyans. Their name 
bier 1 ae Aéyo, “to burn”) gave oc- 
probably (@Aeyvaz, from 9 a a tiem edkepbelag. 9 
casion to the legend of their destruction. en y, 
16) 1 tt Spee apete his, 

a) «-aayendent republic of the Pelo- 

te hibit ihe tae ee se and Sieyiotn on the north, 

ponnesus, adjoibing ad the Nemean and Oléonean dis- 
‘Arcadia un the west, ad the apse Adavin (Shab 

icts of Argolis on dhe south and southeast. ( trabo, 
tricts Ti is sometimes, however, referred to Argolis, 
bina aa resents it, apr caply: ar 
pagers endant on the kingdom of Mycene. 
kecathpap len ira eerinin® of thet eity of Phhus are 
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to the Lake of Stymphalus in Arcadia. 
the Morea, p. 169.) 

Puooaa, a maritime town of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
southwest of Cyma, and the most northern of the 
Tonian cities. It was founded, as Pausanias reports, 
by some emigrants of Phocis, under the guidance of 
two Athenian chiefs, named Philogenes and Damon. 
The tity was built, with the consent of the Cymzans, 
on part of their territory ; nor was it included in the 
Tonian confederacy till its citizens had consented to 
place at the head of the government princes of the line 
of Cedrus. Its favourable situation for commerce 
made it known from a very early period; and, as Mile- 
tus enjoyed almost exclusively the trade of the Eux- 
ine, so Phocea had become possessed of great mari- 
time ascendancy in the western part of the Mediterra- 
nean. The colony of Alalia in Corsica was of Pho- 
cean origin, and Phocean vessels traded to ‘Tartessus 
and the southwestern coast of Spain. It was in these 


(Gell, Itinzof 


distant voyages, no doubt, that their long vessels of 


fifty oars, which they had. adopted from the Cartha- 
ginians, were commonly employed; and they would 
seem to have been the first of the Greeks that em- 
ployed ships of this construction. (Herod., 1, 163.) 
Herodotus informs us, that the Phocweans were the 
first Greeks that:made their countrymen acquainted 
with the Adriatic, and the coasts of Tyrrhenia and 
Spain. Tartessus was the spot which they most fre- 
quented ; and they so conciliated the favour of Argan- 
thonius, sovereign of the country, that he sought to 
induce them to leave Ionia and settle in his domimions. 
On their declining this offer, he munificently presented 
them with a large sum of money, for the purpose of 
raising a strong line of fortifications around their city, 
a precaution which the growing power of the Median 
empire seemed to render necessary. The historian 
observes, that the liberality of the Iberian sovereign 
was attested by the circuit of its walls, which were 
several stadia in length, and by the size and solid con- 
struction of the stones employed. _Phocea was one 
of the first Ionian cities besieged by the army of 
- Cyrus under the command of Harpagus. Having in- 
vested the place, he summoned the inhabitants to sur- 
render, declaring that it would be a sufficient token 
of submission if they would pull down one battle- 
ment of their wall, and consecrate one dwelling in 
their city. The Phoceans, aware that to comply with 
this demand was to forfeit their independence, but 
conscious also of their inability.to. resist the over- 
whelming power of Cyrus, determined to abandon 
their native soil, and seek their fortune in another 
clime. Having formed this resolution, and obtained 
from the Persian general a truce of one day, under the 
pretence of a wish to deliberate on his proposal, they 
Jaunched their ships, and, embarking with their wives 
and children, and their most valuable effects, sailed to 
Chios. On their arrival in that island, they sought to 
purchase the Cinusse, a neighbouring group of isl- 
ands, belonging tothe Chians; but the people of Chi- 
os, fearing a diminution of their own commerce from 
such aetive neighbouts, refused to comply with their 
wishes, and the Phocwans resolved to sail to Corsica, 
where, twenty yeats priox to these events, they had 
founded a town named Alalia, Before sailing thither, 
however, they touched at Phocwa, and, having sur- 
prised the Persian gartson left there by Harpagus, 
put it to the sword. The} then bound themselves by 
a solemn oath to abandon their native land, and not to. 
return to it until a mass of ironwhich they cast into the 
‘sea should rise to the surface. ‘Nevertheless, one half 
of their number, overcome by the feelings which the 
sight of their city recalled to their minds, could not be 
prevailed upon to forsake it a second time. The rest 
continued their voyage to Corsica, and were well re- 
ceived by their countrymen already settled in the isl- 
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there, they rendered themselves formidable to the sur- 
rounding nations by their piracies and depredations, so 
that at length the Tuscans and Carthaginians united 
their forces to check these aggressors and destroy their 
power. ‘The hostile fleets met in the Sardinian sea, 
and, after a most obstinate engagement, the Phoce- 
ans succeeded in beating off the enemy. ‘They sus- 
tained, however, so great a loss in the conflict, and 
their ships were so crippled, that, despairing of being 
able to continue the contest against their powerful 
foes, they resolved to abandon Corsica, and proceed 
to Rhegium in Italy. Soon after their arrival in that 
port, they were persuaded to settle at Velia or, Elaa, 
in Lucania, by a citizen of Posidonia. This new col- 
ony became, in process of time, a considerable and 
flourishing town. (Herod., 1, 163, segg.)—lIt is re- 
markable that Herodotus, in this detailed account of 
the settlements made at different times by the Phoce- 
ans, should have made no mention of the most impor- 
tant and celebrated of their foundations, namely Mas- 
silia, or the modern Marsevlle, which he notices only 
once, and that incidentally, and not as a Phocewan col- 
ony (5,9). Thucydides, however, distinctly ascribes 
the origin of that city to the Phocwans (1, 13), as also 
Strabo, who enters very fully into the history of that 
event. (Strab., 179, seqgq.—Id., 647.—Compare Liv., 
5, 34.—Atheneus, 13, p. 576.— Steph. Byz., s. v. 
MaooaAia.).. It is probable that Massilia had been al- 
ready founded by the Phocwans, before they were 
forced by the Persians to abandon Tonia; and that the _ 
Corsican settlement was but an offset of the principal 

colony.—Phocea still continued to exist under the 
Persian dominion, but greatly reduced in population 
and commerce. ‘This is apparent from the fact of its 
having been able to contribute only three ships to the 
combined fleet of the revolted Jonians assembled at 
Lade. Little mention is made of Phocewa subsequent 
to the events of this insurrection. (Zhucyd., 8, 31.) 
Some centuries later, however, it is described by Livy 
as a town of some size and consequence, on occasion 
of its being besieged by a Roman naval force, in the 
war against Antiochus. (Liv.,37,31.) ‘The town,” 
says the historian, ‘‘ stands at the bottom of a bay, and 
is of an oblong shape. The wall encompasses a space 
of two miles and a half in length, and then contracts 
into a narrow, wedge-like form, which place they 
call Aaunrjp (Lampter, or ‘ihe lighthouse’). The 
breadth here is one thousand two hundred paces; and 
a tongue of land, stretching out about a mile towards 
the sea, divides the bay nearly in the middle, as if 
with a line, and where it is connected with the main 
land by a narrow isthmus, so as to form two very 
safe harbours, one on each side. The one that fronts 
the south is called Naustathmos, the station for ships, 
from the circumstance of its being capable of contain- 
ing a vast number; the other is close to Lampter.” 
We can trace the existence of Phocea through the 
Cesars by means of its coins, and Pliny (5, 31), and 
even down to the latest period of the Byzantine empire, 
with the help of the annalists and ecclesiastical wri- 
ters. (Hierocl., Synecd., p. 166.—Act. Concil. Eph. et 


. During the five years in which they remained | a 


Concil. Chalced.) Welearn from Michael Ducas(Anm., 
p. 89), that a new town was built not far from the an- 
cient site, which still retains the name of Paleo-Phog- 
gia, by some Genoese, in the reign of Amurath. This, 
as Chandler informs us (Travels in Asia Minor, p. 
96), is situated on the isthmus mentioned above in 
Livy’s description. (Cramer's Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 
330, seqq.-— Rennell, Geography of Western Asia, 
vol. 2, p. 5.) ; 95 RY 
_ Pxocion, a celebrated Athenian, born about 400 
B.C. A common, but, perhaps, too easily-received 
tradition, made him of obscure origin, and the son of 
aturner. Be this as it may, he certainly received a 
reful education, and attended the lectures of Plato, 
d afterward of Xenocrates. Phocion was remark- 


PHOCION. 


able, ina corrupt age, for purity and simplicity of char- 
acter, and, though he erred in’ his political views, yet 
in his private relations he certainly deserved the praise 
of a virtuous and excellent man. His first service in 
warfare was under Chabrias, to whom he proved him- 
self, on many occasions, of signal utility, urging him on 
when too slow in his operations, and endeavouring to 
bring him to act coolly when unreasonably violent. 
In this way he eventually gained a remarkable ascend- 
ancy over that commander, so that Chabrias intrusted 
him with the most important commissions, and assign- 
ed to him the most prominent’commands. In the 
naval battle fought off Naxos, Phocion had charge of 
the left wing of the fleet, and contributed essentially, 
by his gallant bearing, to the success of the day. The 
Athenians began now to regard him as one who gave 
promise of distinguished usefulness to the state. In 
entering on public affairs, Phocion appears to have ta- 
ken Aristides and Pericles for his models; and to have 
endeavoured to attain to eminence in both civil and 
military affairs; a union of characters by no means 
common in his time. He was elected general five- 
and-forty times, without having once attended at the 
election; having been always appointed in his absence, 
at the free motion of his countrymen. This was the 
more honourable to him, as Phocion was one who gen- 
erally opposed their inclinations, and never said or did 
anything with a view to recommend himself. In. his 
military capacity, Phocion signalized himself on. sev- 
eral occasions. 
Macedon, which that monarch had sent into Eubcea, 
with the view of getting a footing in that island: he 
saved Byzantium from Philip; took several of his 
ships, and recovered many cities which had been gar- 
risoned by his troops. _As a statesman, however, Pho- 
cion seems less deserving of praise. His great error 
was too strong an attachment to pacific relations with 
Macedon, a line of policy which brought him into di- 
rect collision with Demosthenes, though it subsequent- 
ly secured for him the ‘favour of Alexander. In this, 
however, there was nothing corrupt : the principles of 
Phocion were pure, and his desire for peace was a 
sinceré one ; but his great fault was in despairing too 


.Teadily of his country. Alexander, to testify his re- 
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gard for Phocion, sent him a present of 100 talents, 
which the latter, however, unhesitatingly refused. 
The same monarch offered him his choice of one of 
four Asiatic cities; but Phocion again declined the 
gift, and Alexander died soon afterward. We find 
Phocion, at a later period, in pursuance of his usual 
line of policy, opposing the Lamian war; and, in con- 
sequence, sent to Antipater to treat of peace, when 
that war had eventuated unsuccessfully for Athens. 
When the city had submitted, and a Macedonian gar- 
rison ‘was placed in Munychia, the chief authority at 
Athens was vested in Phocion, who was recommended 
by his superior character and talents, and by the high 
esteem in which he was known to be held by Avtipater. 
On the death of the latter, however, new troubles com- 
menced. (Vid. Polysperchon) The Athenian peo- 
ple held an assembly, with every circumstance of tu- 
mult and confusion, in which they voted the complete 
re-establishment of democracy, and the death or ban- 
ishment of all who had borne office in the oligarchy, of 
whom the most conspicuous was Phocion. T 
fled to the camp of Alexander, son of Polysperchon, and 
were sent by him to his father, and recommended to his 
favour. They were followed thither by an Athenian 
embassy, sent to accuse them and to demand their sur- 
render. Polysperchon basely gave up the fugitives, 
in word, to stand their trial, but, in truth, to perish by 
the party-fury of their bitterest enemies. When the 


victims were brought before the assembly, their voices 


‘were drowned by the clamour of their judges, who 


_-were mostly of the persons newly restored to a share 


"in the government, from which they had been excluded | 
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after the victory of Antipater. Every one was hooted 
down who attempted to speak in favour of the accused, 
and a tumultuous vote was passed condemning all the 
prisoners to death. They were for the most part men 
of distinguished rank and respectable character, and, 
while their hard fate affected many with pity and con- 
sternation, there were others who vented in insults 
that envious malice which, while its objects were in 
prosperity, had been prudently suppressed. One of 
these wretches is said to. have spit on Phocion as he 
was led to prison; but the outrage failed to ruffle the 
composure. of the captive, who only looked towards 
the magistrates and asked, “ Will no one stop this 
man’s indecency ?”’ Before he.drank the hemlock he 
was asked if he had any message for his son Phocus: 
“Only,” he said, “ not to bear a grudge against the 
Athenians.” As the draught prepared proved not suf- 
ficient for all, and the jailer demanded to be paid for 
a fresh supply, he desired one of his friends to satisfy 
the man, observing that Athens was a place where 
one could not even die for nothing, His body, ae- 
cording to law in cases of treason, was carried to the 
waste ground between Megaris and Attica, where, as 
his friends did not venture to take part in the funeral 
obsequies, it received the last offices from the hands 
of hirelings and strangers. His bones were collected 
by a Megarian woman, who interred them by the hearth 
of her dwelling, as a sacred deposite for better times, 
When the’ angry passions of the people had subsided, 
the remembrance of his virtues revived. His bones 
were brought back to Athens and publicly interred, 
and a bronze statue was erected to his memory. Ag- 
nonides, one of those most instrumental in effecting 
his condemnation, had sentence of death passed against 
him by the popular assembly, and two of his other ac- 
cusers having fled from the city, were overtaken by 
the vengeance of Phocus. These were effects of a 
change rather in the times. than in the opinions of 
men. But the more the Athenians resigned them- 
selves to the prospect of permanent subjection to for- 
eign rule, the better they were disposed to revere - ) 
character of Phocion. Had he liyed in an earlier 
riod, he might have served his country, like Nicias, 
with unsullied honour. In a later age he might have 
passed his life in peaceful obscurity. His-lot fell on 
dark and: troubled times, when it was difficult to act 
with dignity, and when the best patriot might be in- 
clined to despair. But he despaired and yet acted. 
He despaired not merely of his country, which any 
one may innocently do; but also for her, which no 
man has aright to do. He would have forced her to 
despair of. herself. He resisted every attempt that 
was made by bolder and more sanguine patriots to re- 
store her independence. He did not withdraw from 
public life: he acted as the tool of his country’s ene- 
mies, as the servant of a foreign master: content to 
mitigate the pressure of the degrading yoke which he 
had helped to impose. Towards the close of his life 
he descended lower and lower, constant only in his 
opposition to whatever bore the aspect of freedom. 
The fellow who spat on him, in his way to execution, 
was perhaps a more estimable person than the man 
to whom he would have surrendered Athens as well 
as himself. He left’ a character politically worse than 
doubtful : one which his private worth alone redeems 
from the infamy that clings to the names of a Callime- 
don and a Demades: a warning to all who may be 
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bo, 416.) Its appellation was said to be derived from 
Phocus the son of Avacus, (Pausan.,2,4.—Eustath. 
ad Jl., 2,519.) The more ancient inhabitants of the 
country were probably of the race of the Leleges; but 
the name of Phocians already prevailed at the time of 
the siege of Troy, since we find them enumerated in 
Homer’s catalogue of Grecian warriors. (Zl. 2, 517.) 
From Herodotus we learn that, prior to the Persian 
invasion, the Phocians had been much engaged in war 
with the Thessalians, and had often successfully re- 
sisted the invasions of that people (8, 27, segg.—Pau- 
san., 10,1). But when the defile of Thermopylae was 
forced by the army of Xerxes, the Thessalians, who 
had espoused the cause of that monarch, are said to 
have urged him, out of enmity to the Phocians, to rav- 
age and lay waste with fire and sword the territory of 
this people. (Herod., 8, 32.) Delphi and Parnassus 
on this oceasion served as places of refuge for many 
of the unfortunate inhabitants; but numbers fell into 
the hands of the victorious Persians, and were com- 
pelled to serve in their ranks under the command of 
Mardonius. (Herod., 9, 17.) They seized, however, 
the earliest opportunity of joining their fellow-country- 
men in arms; and many of the Persians, who were 
dispersed after the rout of Platwa, are said to have 
fallen victims to their revengeful fury. (Herod., 9,31. 
—Pausan., 10, 2.)—A little prior to the Peloponne- 
sian war, a dispute arose respecting the temple at Del- 
phi, which threatened to involve in hostilities the prin- 
cipal states of Greece. ‘This edifice was claimed ap- 
parently by the Phocians as the common property of 
the whole nation, whereas the Delphians asserted it 
to be their own exclusive possession. The Lacede- 
monians are said by Thucydides to have declared in 
favour of the latter, whose cause they maintained by 
force of arms. The Athenians, on the other hand, 
were no less favourable to the Phocians, and, on the 
retreat of the Spartan forces, sent a body of troops to 
occupy the temple, and deliver it into their hands. 
service thus rendered by the Athenians seems 
reatly to have cemented the ties of friendly union 
Sehich already subsisted between the two. republics. 
(Thucyd., 3, 95.)—After the battle of Leuctra, Pho- 
cis, as we learn from Xenophon, became subject for a 
time to Baotia (Hist. Gr., 6, 5, 23), until a change of 
circumstances gave a new impulse to the character of 
this small republic, and called forth all the energies of 
the people in defence of their country. A fine had 
pe aaa on them by an edict of the Amphictyons 
for some reason, which Pausanias professes not to have 
been able to 
ceived to be wholly unmerited. Diodorus asserts that 
it was in consequence of their having cultivated a 
part of the Cirrhean territory which had been declared 
sacred (16,23). By the advice of Philomelus, a Pho- 
cian high in rank and estimation, it was determined 
to oppose the execution of the hostile decree, and, in 
order more effectually to secure the means of resist- 
ance, to seize upon the temple of Delphi and its treas- 
ures. This measure having been carried into imme- 
diate execution, they were thus pias with abun- 
dant supplies for raising troops to defend their country. 
{Paka 8 10, 2.—Diod. Sic., 1. c.) iibeae evpnit ict 
to what the Greek historians have termed the Sacred 
War, which broke out ia the second year of the 106th 
Olympiad, B.C. 355.. The Thebans were the first to 


‘take up arms in the cause of religion, which had been 


thus openly violated by the Phocians ; and, in a battle 
that took place soon after the commencement of hos- 
tilities, the latter were defeated with considerable loss, 
and their leader Philomelus perished in the rout which 
ensued. (Diod. Sic., 16, 31.—Pausan., 10,2.) The 
Phocians, however, were not intimidated by. this ill 
success, and, havi ed a fresh army, headed by 

( ed several important advan- 
lictyonic army, notwithstanding 


ertain, and which they themselves con- 
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the accession of Philip of Macedon to the confederacy. 
Onomarchus, having united his forces with those of 
Lycophron, tyrant of Phere, then at war with Philip, 
was enabled to vanquish the latter in two successive 
engagements, and compel him to evacuate Thessaly. 
Philip, however, was soon.in a state to resume hostil- 
ities and re-enter Thessaly; when a third battle was 
fought, which terminated in the discomfiture and death 
of Onomarchus. Diodorus asserts that he was taken 
prisoner, and put to death by order of Philip; Pausa- 
nias, that he perished by the hands of his own soldiers, 
(Diod, Sic., 16, 35.—Pausun., 10, 2.) He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Phayllus, who at first appears 
to have been successful, but was at length overthrown 
in several engagements with the Boeotian troops ; and 
was soon after seized with a disorder which terminated 
fatally. On his death the command devolved upon 
Phalecus, who, according to Pausanias (10, 2), was 
his son, but Diodorus affirms that he was the son of 
Onomarchus. This leader being not long after de- 
posed, the army was intrusted to a commission, at the 


head of which was Philo, whose total want of probity 


soon became evident, by the disappearance of large 
sums from the sacred treasury. He was, in conse- 
quence, brought to trial, condemned, and put to death. 
Diodorus estimates the whole amount of what was ta- 
ken from Delphi during the war at 10,000 talents (16, 
56). Phalecus was now restored to the command ; 
but, finding the resources of the state nearly exhaust- 
ed, and Philip being placed by the Amphictyonic coun- — 
cil at the head of their forces, he deemed all farther 
resistance useless, and submitted to the King of Mace- 
don on condition of being allowed to retire with his 
troops to the Peloponnesus. This convention put an 
end at once to the Sacred War, after a duration of 
ten years, when a decree was passed in the Amphic- 
tyonic council, by which it was adjudged that the 
walls of all the Phocian towns should be razed to the 
ground, and their right of voting in the council trans- 
ferred to those of Macedonia. (Dzod. Sic., 16, 60.) 
Phocis, however, soon after recovered from this state 
of degradation and subjection, by the .assistance of 
Athens and Thebes, who united in restoring its cities 
in a great measure to their former condition. In re- 
turn for these benefits, the Phocians joined the con- 
federacy that had been formed by the two republics 
against Philip ; they also took part in the Lamiac war 
after the death of Alexander; and when the Gauls 
made their unsuccessful attempt on the temple of Del- 
phi, they. are said by Pausanias to have displayed the 
greatest zeal and alacrity in the pursuit of the com- 
mon enemy, as if anxious to efface the recollection 
of the disgrace they had formerly incurred. (Pausan.,. 
10, 3.) Other passages, which serve to illustrate the 
history of Phocis, -will be found in Demosthenes (de 
Fals. Legat.), Isocrates (ad Phil.), Aristotle (Anal. 
Pr., 2, 24).—The maritime part of this province oc- 
cupied an extent of coast of nearly one day’s sail, as 
Diczearchus reports (v. 79), from the border of the 
Locri Ozole to the confines of Beotia. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 147, seqq.) 

Puocus, the son of Phocion. He was remarkable 
only for a dissolute mode of life, and was in no respect 
worthy of his parent, although Phocion had sent him 
to Sparta to be trained after the strict discipline. of 
Lycurgus. (Plut., Vit. Phoc.) 

Puocy.ipEs, a gnomic poet contemporary with The- 
ognis, and a native of Miletus, whom Suidas calls a 
philosopher, aid whose birth-year he makes to have 
been 647 after the fall of Troy, or Olympiad 59. The 
ancient writers are silent respecting his life, and the 
few genuine fragments which we possess of his poems 
contain no allusion to his personal circumstances. He 
composed epic and elegiac poems, which the ancients 
ranked, like the productions of Theognis, in the gno- 
mic class. (Isocr. ad Nicocl., init.—ZId. ib. ¢. 12.— 
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Dio Chrysost., Or., 2; iit.) Suidas says, his verses 
were pilfered from the Sibylline books, a remark de- 
Tived, in all probability, from some father of the church, 
and to be understood in just the opposite sense. In 
order to stamp his productions with the impress of 
genuineness, Phocylides found it necessary to accom- 
pany. them with the perpetually-recurring introduction, 
‘“« This, too, is a saying of Phocylides ;” just as The- 
ognis, at the end of his poem on Cyrnos, appended his 
name as a mark of literary property.  What-we have 
at present remaining of Phocylides consists, for the 
most part, of hexameters, and breathes a quite differ- 
ent spirit from the Dorian gnomes of Theognis, with 
which the Ionic precepts of the Milesian poet are often 
directly at variance. For example, in place of com- 
ing forward as an ardent defender of aristocratical prin- 
ciples, and as a martyr to his politica] creed, the ad- 
vantages of birth are to him altogether indifferent, 
The contest, in fact, between aristocracy and demo- 
cratical principles was by no means so obstinate and 
violent in the Ionian cities as in those of Dorian ex- 
traction, There is more of a philosophical character 
in the poetry of Phocylides, more reference to the com- 
mon weal, and a greater wish to promote its true in- 
terests, than in the aristocratic gnomes of Theognis. 
He composed his gnomic precepts in two or three ver- 
ses each, and was considered as not belonging to those’ 
who produced long continuous poems, but rather as 
loving the philosophical conciseness of separate and 
individual propositions. _ The longest fragment we have 
of Phocylides consists of eight hexameters, in which 
he draws.a picture of the different classes of females, 
and compares them with as many classes of animals. 
In treating of individual or personal subjects, however, 
he appears to have employed the elegiac measure, as 
in the case of the satirical effusion against the island- 
ers of Leros. ‘The verses of Phocylides were so high- 
ly esteemed, that they were recited by the rhapsodists 
along with those of Homer, Hesiod, Archilochus, and 
Mimnermus. A poem that still exists, under the title 
of Toinua vovbetixov (Exhortation), in 217 hexame- 
ters, is sometimes, though incorrectly, ascribed to him. 
It is probably the production of some Christian writer 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century. The fragments 
’ of Phocylides are found in the collections of Stephens, 
Brunck, Gaisford, Boissonnade, and others. Schier 
gave a separate edition of them in 1751, Lips., 8yo. 
(Bode, Geschichte der Lyrischen Dichtk, der Hell., vol, 
1, p. 248, segg.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 240, 
seqq.) 
‘ Sd I. one of the female Titans, the offspring 
of Heaven and Earth (Ccelus and Terra). From her 
union with Cceus, another of the Titans, sprang Lato- 
na and Asteria. ‘The name Pheebe (®o0i67) signifies 
the bright one (from aa, ‘to shine”); and Coens (Koi- 
o¢), the burning (from kai, “to burn”). (Keight- 
ley’s Mythology, p. 64.)—II. One of the names of Di- 
ana, or the Moon. (Vd. Diana.) 
Puasus, one of the names of Apollo, derived from 
ga “ to shine.” (Vid. Apollo.) 
Pua@nice, or Paanicia (Povixn), a country of 
Asia, extending along the coast of Syria, from the 
river Eleutherus and the city and island of Aradus, on 
the north, to Mount Carmelon the south. In all prob- 
ability, however, some of the cities on the coast below 
Carmel may likewise have belonged to’ Pheenicia, and 
hence Ptolemy carries the southern limit of the country 
as far down as the river Chorseus, on which Cesarea 
lay. In general parlance, indeed, the whole line of 
coast was termed Pheenicia, from Aradus to the con- 
fines of Egypt, though the stricter limits are those first 
given. The tract of country thus denominated was 
only 35 geographical miles from Aradus to Carmel, or 
100 in its greatest extent. The breadth was very 
limited, the ranges of Libanus and Antilibanus form- 


ing its wre barrier to the east. The surface of the 
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country was in general sandy and hilly, and not well 
adapted for agriculture; but, to counterbalance “this, 
the coast abounded in good harbours, the fisheries were 
excellent, while the mountain-ranges in the interior 
afforded, in their cedar forests, a rich supply of timber 
for naval and other purposes. Hence the early pro- 
ficiency which the Phcenicians made in navigation, and 
hence the flourishing commercial cities which covered 
the whole line of coast. 


1. Origin of thé name Phenicia. 


Respecting the etymology of the name Pheenice or 
Pheenicia, various conjectures have been offered. Bo- 


Anak (or Ben-Anak, contracted Beanak), ‘the sons 
of Anak,” a name by which, according to him, the: 
people of Phcenicia designated themselves in their own 
language. From this he says the Greeks first made 
Pheanac, and afterward Phenice and Phenix, soften- 
ing down the Oriental appellation in their usual way. 
\(Bochart, Canaan, 1, 1, col. 347.) To this etymol- 
ogy it is well objected by Gesenius, that the domestic , 
appellation of the Phenician race was not Beni-Anak 
or Ben-Anak, but Kenaanim, and their country Ke- 
naan, That this was the native name of the nation is 
also clear from the Pheenician coinage, on which we 
read Kenaan. (Gesen., Phen, Monument., p. 338, 
not.—TId. ib., p. 271.) The Punic settlers in Africa, 
moreover, gave themselves the same appellation. 
Thus, St. Augustine informs us, that the country-peo- 
ple near Hippo, on being asked whence they derived 
their origin, answered that they were Kenami, i. e., 
Kenaanites, or fro enaan. (Augustin:, Expos. ad 
Rom.—Eckhel, Doctr. Num.,. vol. 4, p. 409.—Ge- 


senius, Gesch. der hebr. Sprache, &c., p.16.)—Equally 
unfortunate with Bochart’s is the etymology proposed — 


by Arius Montanus and others, who deduce Phenice 
and Phenicza from Phenakim, contracted from Phe- 
Anakim (“thé Anakim’’), the prefix Phe being anal- 
ogous, in their opinion, to the Egyptian article P, as it 
appears in the term Pharaoh (P1-Ro, i. e., “the kin 
The same argument may be urged against this 
against Bochart’s derivation.—There are other Orien- 
tal etymologies; such as Scaliger’s, from the Hebrew- 
Pheenician Pinchas (the same with the proper name 
Phineas) ; and Fuller’s, from the Syriac panak, “ to 
bring up delicately.” These scarcely deserve men- 
tion, and certainly do not need refutation.—The most 
common opinion, at the present day, is that which 
makes the terms Phenice and Phenicia of Grecian 
and not of Oriental origin, and which deduces them 
from the Greek term @oivcé, in its signification of “a 
palm-tree ;” so that Phoenice or Pheenicia will signify 
‘\ the land of palm-trees”’ or ‘‘.Palm-land.”” Gesenius, 
| however, doubts the accuracy of this explanation, and 
is inclined-to trace the names in question to goivcg, in 
its sense of ‘ purple,” making Phenicza, therefore, to 
mean “ the land. of the purple-dye,” in allusion to the 
famous purple or crimson of Tyre: “ Videant autem 
eruditi, sitne dowixwr appellatio ducta a potvis, pur- 
pura, cui affines sunt govvoc, pownece (I. 12, 202), 
purpureus,, guineus (con). pov yy ‘ polvicow Tubes, 
facio ; ita ut Goivié appellateve purpurarium designet.”” 
(Phen. Monument., p. 338, not.) This suggestion of 
Gesenius’s is most probably the true one, since it is 
more natural to suppose, that the purple cloths of 
Pheenicia. were made known to the Greeks by the 
Phenician traders, for a long period before the Greeks” 
themselves were allowed to visit in their own vessels 
the Svrian coast, and become acquainted with the 
oh sal features of the country.—Before quitting this 
subject, it may not be amiss to remark, that among 
many of the Roman writers, the terms Phanices (Phe-— 
nicius) and Peni (Punicus) a de so far to differ 
in meaning, as that the first indicates 
properly sO: called, and the latter t ; 


chart maintains, that the appellation comes from Beni- ~ 
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colonists in Africa, such as the Carthaginians, ‘&c. | cians had occasional commercial connexions: they 


This distinction, however, has no good ground on 
which to rest. The term ®oivixec, in Greek, com- 
prises not only the Pheenicians, but also the Cartha- 
ginians as well as the other Peni (Herod., 5, 46.— 
Lurip., Troad., 222.—Bockh, ad Pind., Pyth., 1, 72), 
a usage which is imitated by the Latin poets: thus we 
have in Silius Italicus (13, 730) the form Phenicium 
for Paenorum, and (16, 25) Phenix for Penus. In- 
deed, the term Penus is nothing more than ®olé 
itself, adapted to the analogy of the Latin tongue ; just 
as from the Greek ®ovvékvoc comes the old Latin form 
Penicus, found in Cato and Varro, and from this the 
more usual Punicus.| (Compare cerare and curare ; 
menia, munia, and munire; pena and punio.—Ge- 
senius, 1. c.—Festus, ed. Miller, p. 241, Fragm. e 
Cod. Farn., L. 16.) 


2. History, Commerce, Arts, &c., of the Phenicians. 


The Pheenicians were a branch of that widely-ex- 
tended race known by the common appellation of Ara- 
mezan or Semitic. To this great family the Hebrews 
and the Arabians belonged, as well as the inhabitants 
of the wide plain between the northern waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. The Phoenicians themselves, 
according to their own account, came originally from 
the shores of the Persian Gulf (Herod., 7, 89), and 
Strabo informs us, that in the isles of Tyrus and Ara- 
dus, in the gulf just named, were found temples simi- 
lar to those of the Phcenicians, and that the inhabitants 
of these isles claimed the cities of Tyre and Aradus, 
on the coast of Pheenicia, as colonies of theirs. (Stra- 
bo, 766.) The establishment, indeed, of the earlier 
Pheenician race in the Persian Gulf, and the enterpri- 
sig habits which always characterized this remarkable 
people, would seem to point to a very active commerce 
carried on in the Indian seas, at a period long antecedent 
to positive history, and may perhaps furnish some clew 
to the marks of early civilization that are discovered 
along the western shores-of the American continent. 
alga Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. 2, p. 163.)—The loss 

the Phoenician annals renders it difficult to investi- 
gate the history of this people. Our principal author- 
ities are the Hebrew writers of the second book of 
Kings, and Ezekiel and Isaiah. Herodotus, Jose- 
phus, and Strabo help to supply the deficiency. In- 
eidental notices are found in other writers also. The 
Phenician towns were probably independent states, 
with a small territory around them: the political union 
that existed among them till the era of the Persians, 
was preserved by a common religious worship. The 
town of Tyre seems to have had a kind of supremacy 
over the rest, being the richest city, and containing the 
temple of the national god, whom the Greeks call 
the Tyrian Hercules. The several cities were gov- 
erned by supreme hereditary magistrates named kings. 
Hiram was king of Tyre, and a friend of Solomon, the 
king of Israel’ When Xerxes’invaded Greece, there 
was a King of Tyre, and also a King of Sidon in his 
army. (Herod., 8, 67.) We infer from a few pas- 
sages of the ancient writers, and from the enterprising 
spirit of the Phcenicians, that the despotism of Asia did 
not exist among them. ‘The Sidonians are the first 
people recorded in history who formed a Commercial 
_ connexion between Asia and Europe; the articles 
which they manufactured, or procured from other parts 
of Asia, were distributed by them over the coasts of 
the Mediterranean. These long voyages led to colo- 
nial establishments, and to the diffusion of the useful 
atts. The island of Cyprus contained Pheenician col- 
onies: they established themselves in many of the 
small islands-of the Archipelago, particularly in those 
where the precious metals were found. The island 
of Thasus exhibited, in the time of Herodotus, mani- 
fest traces of their excavations. (Herod., 6, 47.) 
aa Greeks of the main land the Pheni- 
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furnished the natives with trinkets and female orna- 
ments, and sometimes carried off the people. (Herod., 
1, 1.) Slave-dealing was one source of wealth to the 
Tyrians (Ezekiel xxvii., 12); the simple narrative of 
Eumeus, in the 15th book of the Odyssey, presents a 
natural picture of this practice. We know nothing 
of Phcenician settlements in Italy ; but they occupied 
Sicily before the Greeks, and retired towards the 
western parts, as the nation became more numerous 
and powerful in the island. (Thucyd., 6, 2.) The 
great object of the enterprise of the Phoenicians, and 
the seat of their chief colonial establishments, was the 
southern part of Spain, or the modern province of An- 
dalusia. The silver-mines and the gold-dust of the 
peninsula made Spain to the Tyrians what Peru once 
was to the Spaniards. Not far from the mouths of 
the Betis are two small islands: on one of these the 
Tyrians founded the city of Gadeira or Gades, Cadiz, 
and built a temple to their national god, which existed 
even in the age of Strabo, and was justly considered a 
curious monument of antiquity. ‘The advantageous 
situation of Gades, west of the Pillars of Hercules, and 
on the waters of the Atlantic Ocean, would naturally 
lead to voyages of discovery ; but these were always 
confined to coasting. Of these voyages no records 
are preserved. The Pheenicians are said to have sup- 
plied the Greeks and the Asiatics with two articles, 
which are supposed to indicate an acquaintance with 
the southwestern angle of Britain and the coast of 
Prussia, on the Baltic Sea. ‘These were tin and am- 
ber. With regard to the first, however, though there 
can be little doubt that the Pheenicians, and the Ro- 
mans long after them, traded for it to the Cassiterides, 
or Scilly Isles, yet the Greeks, in all probability, ob- 
tained their supply of it by an overland trade from 
India. (Vad. India.) The amber certainly came from 
the shores of the Baltic, but whether it was obtained 
by actual sailing thither, or procured by an overland 
trade’ at the head-waters of the Adriatic, remains, 
among modern scholars, a disputed point. An argu- 
ment in favour of the former of these opinions may be 
drawn from the fact of the Phenicians’ having been 
acquainted with the existence of the Rodawn, a small 
river near Dantzic, on the Prussian coast. (Vid. 
Eridanus.)—The connexion between the parent city 
of Tyre and her distant possessions in Europe and Af- 
rica was probably only a commercial one. Whatever 
might have been their original condition, they were 
independent places in the time of Herodotus (1, 163). 
The Pheenician colonies on the northern coast of Af- 
rica were at least as old as the settlements in the 
south of Spain. They were situated in a fertile re- 
gion, which, by its position, formed, between Central 


‘Africa and the shores of the Mediterranean, a point of 


union similar to that which Tyre furnished between 
Asia and Europe. Utica was the first establishment 
on the African coast: Carthage, called by the Greeks 
Carchedon, was the next: other towns afterward 
sprung up. For the history of Phcenician commerce, 
particularly the commerce with Asia, we possess a 
most valuable document -in the 27th chapter of Eze- 
kiel. The Hebrew prophet lived at the time of the 
greatest splendour of Tyre, before her Eastern con- 
querors diminished her traffic and deprived her of na- 
tional independence. At an earlier period, the Phe- 
nicians had friendly connexions with the Hebrews. 
Solomon, the most powerful of their kings, made Je- 
rusalem, during his life, the centre of Eastern mag- 
nificence and wealth. The Tyrians gladly formed an 
alliance with this potentate, and by his permission ob- 
tained the navigation of the Red Sea. The town of 
Eziongeber, which Solomon had taken from the people 
of Edom, was the point to which the Tyrian and He- 
brew navies brought the gold and precious stones of 
Ophir. ‘The Pheenicians also established trading-posts 
JG o - 
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on the west side of the Persian Gulf. Here the an- 
cient geographers placed the isles of Aradus and Ty- 
rus, to’ which the Tyrians brought the products of In- 
dia. They were taken by the caravans across the 
Arabian desert to. Tyre on the Mediterranean, at that 
time the great mart of the world.— A commercial road 
between Tyre and the Euphrates would be necessary 
to diffuse the products of Tyrian’ industry and com- 
merce, and also to procure the valuable wool furnished 
by the nomadic tribes. In the Syrian desert, about 
three days’ journey from the old ford of the Euphra- 
tes, modern travellers behold with astonishment the 
magnificent and extensive ruins of Palmyra. The 
Arabs of the desert still call it Tadmor, and attribute 
these buildings to the magic power of Solomon. We 
are told that Solomon built Baleth and Tadmor in the 
wilderness. ‘The latter was no doubt intended as a 
great entrepdt between the Euphrates and the sea. 
Its situation, and the possession of springs of water in 
an arid desert, would not fail to attract a prince so wise 
as Solomon, and a merchant with such extensive deal- 
ings as Hiram.—From the mountains of Armenia, the 
Tyrians procured copper and slaves: the regions of 
the Caucasus, at the presefit day, supply the harems 
of the Turks and Persians with the females of Georgia 
and Circassia.—The Phenicians seem; in the earlier 
ages, not to have had very extensive dealings with the 
Egyptians: but cotton and cotton cloths are enumer- 
ated among the articles which they received from 
Egypt. When Thebes, in Upper Egypt, ceased to be 
the place of resort for the caravans of Africa and Asia, 
the favourable situation of Memphis, at the apex of the 
Delta, made it the chief mart of Egypt ; and the Tyr- 
jans who traded there were so numerous, that a part 
of the city was inhabited by them.—Grain of various 
kinds was carried to Tyre from the country of the 
Hebrews and other parts of Syria. Solomon gave Hi- 
ram wheat and oil; and the Tyrian, in exchange, fur- 
nished him with the pines and cedars of Libanus.— 
The commercial intercourse between the Greeks and 
Tyrians appears never to have been great: the two 
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Sarephta. Little trinkets and ornaments were also 
made by this people. ‘The Phcenician merchant offers 
for sale to the females of Syria a string of amber beads 
with gold ornaments. (Hom., Od., 14, 459.) The 
ivory, which they procured from Althiopia and India, 
received new forms under the skilful hands of the Tyr- 
lans ; and all the costly decorations of Solomon’s tem- 
ple were made under the direction of an artist of Tyre, 
whose mother was ‘ta woman of the daughters of Dan, 
and his father aman of Tyre.” (Chromiles, 2, 1, 14; 
2, 4, 17.—Long’s Ancient Geography, p. 3, seqq.— 
Heeren, Ideen, vol. 2, p. 1, seqq.) 


3. Decline of Phenician Commerce. 


The Pheenicians, from what has just been remarked, 
were then a manufacturing and a trading people, de- 
pending on others for their subsistence, in some points 
resembling the English, in others more like the Dutch. 
The prosperity of such a people could not be everlast- 
ing, and it is interesting to examine into the causes of 
their decline. It is probable that the increase of the 
wealth and power of Carthage was in some degree pre- 
judicial to the parent state, as the trade of Spain must 
have fallen, in a great measure, into the hands of the 
former. In such a case, it is likely that the Phenicians 
must have had ‘to pay dearer for its productions than 
heretofore, and perhaps, as Carthage and: the other col- 
onies were manufacturers also, the demand for Phe- 
nician goods decreased, It is also suppesed, that the 
Pheenicians must have suffered by the planting of the 
Grecian colonies on the coast of Asia Minor, as these 
likewise manufactured to a great extent, and, it is al- 
most certain, traded directly, by means of caravans, 
with Thapsacus on the Euphrates, to which place the 
goods of Babylon and India were brought up the river. 
We doubt, however, if they interfered much with the 
Pheenicians, as their trade took chiefly a northern di- 
rection, extending into Tartary, and perhaps to China. 
The settlement of the Greeks in Egypt, however, must 
have been positively injurious to them, as the wine- 


trading nations of the Mediterranean were probably 
jealous of one another; and, besides this, their colo- 
. nies led them in different directions. Sicily was the 
point where the Greek and Tyrian merchant met in 
’ competition. When the Phenicians were obliged to 
* submit to the Persians, we find their navy willingly 
and actively employed against their commercial rivals. 
—Tyre was, before the era of the Persians, the centre 
of the traffic of the ancient world: in her markets 
were found the products of all the countries between 


India and Spain, between the extremity of the great 
peninsula of sandy Arabia, and the snowy summits of 
Caucasus. Her vessels were found in the Mediter- 
ranean, on the Atlantic, and in the Indian Ocean. 
There was even a tradition, that in the time of Necho, 
king of Egypt, some Tyrian ships, at the’ desire of that 
king, sailed down the Red Sea; and, after circumnav- 
igating the continent of Africa, entered the Mediter- 
ranean at the Strait of Gibraltar. (Vid. Africa.)—The 
Phenicians furnished the world with several articles 
produced by their own industry and skill. The dyed 
cloths of Sidon, and the woven vests and needlework 
of Phenician women, were in high repute among the 
‘ancient Greeks. The name of T'yrian purple is famil- 
jar, even in modern times; but it is aanistake to sup- 
pose that a single colour is to be understood: deep red 
and violet colours were those which were most highly 
prized. The liquor of a shellfish, that was found in 
abundance on their coast, supplied them with the vari- 
ous colours denominated purple. (Plin., 9, 36.) It 
was principally woollen clotks the Tyrians used to dye, 
though cotton and linen dyed garments are mention- 
ed also.—The Pheenicians are said to have possessed | 
the art of making glass: it is probable they had man- 


ufactured this article for many centuries at Sidon and 


trade of that country, of which they appear before this 
to have had the monopoly, must have been now, in 
great measure, carried on by the Greeks in their own — 
bottoms ; and perhaps this is the true reason of the 
hostility which the Pheenicians are said to have evinced 
to the Greeks in the time of the Persian war. It is 
remarkable enough, that in the accounts which we have 
of the trade of Athens and Corinth, no mention is 
made of any with the Phcenicians. Perhaps their 
chief commerce was with the colonies in Asia. From 
the. Hebrew prophet it appears that they traded with 
the Tonians (of Asia) and with the people of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. ‘The rivalry just noted, however, could 
have but little affected the prosperity of the Phoeni- 
cians. The real cause of their decline was the com- 
motions that took place in Western Asia, which caused 
the downfall of so many states ; for independent states 
are always better customers to a manufacturing people 
than those which are’ under the yoke of foreigners. 
While the kingdoms of Israel, Judah, Damascus, and 
others flourished, the demand for Phcenician manufac- 
tures must have been far greater than after they be- 
came subject to the monarchs of Babylon and Persia. 
Let any one, for example, compare Judah under her 
kings with Judah after the return from captivity. The 
very circumstance of there being no court must have 
made a great difference to those who supplied them 
with luxuries. ‘The conquest and reduction to proy- 
inces of Babylonia and Egypt by the Persian monarch 
must jiave greatly affected the Phoenician commerce ; 
but it was the foundation of Alexandrea by the Mace- 
donian conqueror which proved the ruin of the trade of 
both Pheenicia and Babylon, just as the discovery of 
the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope ru- 
ined, in a great measure, Bagdad, Alexandrea, and 
Venice—the Tyre of the middle ages. Eee “— 
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the decline of the prosperity of the towns on the coast 
of Pheenicia was rapid and irremediable. (Foreign 
Quarterly Review, No. 27, p. 211, seq.) 


4. Did Phemicia give an alphabet to Greece? 


On this point, though for a long time made the sub- 
ject of learned discussion, there is now no room for 
dispute. The names of most of the letters, their or- 
der, and the forms which they exhibit in the most an- 
cient monuments, all confirm the truth of the tradition, 
that the Greek alphabet was derived from the Pheni- 
cian ; and every doubt on this head, which a hasty 
view of it, in its later state, might suggest, has long 
since received the most satisfactory solution. Several 
changes were necessary to adapt the Hastern charac- 
ters to a foreign and totally different language. The 
powers of those which were unsuited to the Greek or- 
gans were exchanged for others which were wanting 
in the Phenician alphabet ; some elements were final- 
ly rejected as superfluous from the written language, 
though they were retained for the purpose of numera- 
tion ; and, in process of time, the peculiar demands of 
the Greek language were satisfied by the invention of 
some new signs. ‘The alterations which the figures 
of the Greek characters underwent may be partly 
traced to the inversion of their position, which took 
place when the Greeks instinctively dropped the East- 
ern practice of writing from right to left; a change 
the gradual progress of which is visible in several ex- 
tant inscriptions. ‘This fact, therefore, is established 
by evidence, which could scarcely borrow any addi- 
tional weight from the highest classical authority. But 
the epoch at which the Greeks received their alphabet 
from the Pheenicians is a point as to which we cannot 
expect to find similar proof; and the event is so re- 
mote, that the testimony even of the best historians 
cannot be deemed sufficient. immediately to remove 
all doubt upon the question. A statement, however, 
deserving of attention, both on account, of its author, 
and of its internal marks of diligent and thoughtful in- 
quiry, is given by Herodotus. The Phcenicians, he 
relates, who came with Cadmus to Thebes, introduced 
letters, along with other branches of knowledge, among 
the Greeks: the characters were at first precisely the 
same as those which the Phenicians continued to use 
in his own day; but their powers and form were grad- 
ually changed, first by the Pheenician colonists them- 
selves, and afterward by the Greeks of the adjacent re- 
gion, who were Ionians. These, as they received their 
letters from Pheenician teachers, named them Phe- 
nucian letters ; and the historian adds, that, in his own 
time, the Ionians called their books or rolls, though 
made from the Egyptian papyrus, skins, because this 
was the material which they had used at an earlier pe- 
riod, as many barbarous nations even then continued to 
do, It cannot be denied that this account appears, at 
first sight, perfectly clear and probable ; and yet there 
are some points in- it which, on closer inspection, 
raise a suspicion of its accuracy.. The vague manner 
in which Herodotus describes the Ionians, who were 
neighbours of the Pheenician colony, seems to imply 
that what he says of them is not grounded on any di- 
rect tradition, but is a mere hypothesis or inference. 
The fact which he appears to have ascertained is, that 
the Asiatic Ionians, who were, according to his own 
view, a very mixed race,-were beforehand with the 
other Greeks in the art of writing; they called their 
books or rolls by a name which probably expressed the 
Pheenician word for the same thing, and they descri- 
bed their alphabet by the epithet which marked its Ori- 
ental origin. But, as the historian thought he had suf- 
cient grounds for believing that it had been first com- 
municated to the Greeks by the Phenician colony at 
Thebes, he concludes that the Asiatic Ionians must 
have received it, not directly from the Phcenicians, but 
= po a forefathers. Still, if this was 
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the process by which he arrived at his conclusion, it 
would not follow that he was in error. But if we ex- 
amine the only reasons which he assigns for his belief 
that the most ancient Greek alphabet was found at 
Thebes, we find that they are such as we cannot. rely 
on, though to him they would seem perfectly demon- 
strative. He produces three inscriptions in verse, 
which he had seen himself, engraved on some vessels in 
a temple at Thebes, and in characters which he calls 
Cadmean, and which he says nearly resembled the Io- 
nian. These inscriptions purported to record dona- 
tions made to the temple before the Trojan war, and 
to be contemporaneous with the acts which they re- 
corded. And that they were really ancient need not 
be questioned, though imitations of an obsolete mode 
of writing were not uncommon in Greece ; but their 
genuineness cannot be safely assumed as the ground 
of an argument. Other grounds he may indeed have 
had ; but, since he does not mention them, they are to 
us none, and we are left to form our own judgment on 
the disputed question of the Cadmean colony at 
Thebes. (Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 1, p. 288, seq.) 
We have already, in a previous article (vid. Cadmus), 
shown the utter improbability of any Pheenician colony 
under Cadmus, and have traced this latter name to a 
Pelasgic origin. In this way, perhaps, the two tradi- 
tions may be reconciled ; one of which makes the Phee- 
nicians to have introduced letters into Greece, while 
the other states that they were previously known to, 
and inyented by the Pelasgi. It is probable that two 
distinct periods of time are here alluded to, an earlier 
and a later introduction of them; in both instances, 
however, from Pheenicia. When the alphabet of this 
country was first brought in, its use may have been 
extremely limited ; it may have come in, as Knight 
supposes, with the first Pelasgic settlers, who may have 
brought an alphabet much less perfect, and, therefore, 
probably more ancient than the so-called Cadmezan. 
The second introduction of letters found the Greeks, 
in all likelihood, much more advanced in civilization, 
and it therefore took a firmer hold, and became the sub- 
ject of more established and general tradition. (Con- 
sult Knight, Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet, 
p-. 120.—Sandford, Remarks on Thiersch’s Gr. Gr., 
p- 6.— Hug, die Erfindung der Buchstabenschrift, 
p- 7.) F 


5. Remains of the Phenician Language. 


The remains of the Pheenician language at the pres- 
ent day consist of, 1. Corns and inscriptions. 2. Gloss- 
es and Phenician proper names, occurring in the 
Greek and: Latin writers. 3. A Phwenician passage 
of considerable length (together with some shorter spe- 
cimens) in the Penulus of Plautus.—The coins and 
inscriptions give us the written forms ‘of the language 
with great accuracy, but throw no light on the sounds 
of the Phoenician tongue or its system of pronuncia- 
tion, since in almost every instance the vowels are 
omitted: The ablest work on these is that of Gese- 
nius, entitled “Scripture Lingueque Phenicie Monu- 
menta quotquot supersunt,” &c., Lips., 1837, 4to. — 
On the other hand, the Punic words that occur in the 
Greek and Roman writers, give, it is true, a sound ex- 
pressed in the characters of those languages, and show 
us with what vowels they were enunciated by the Ph- 
nicians : still, however, there is often very great dif- 
ficulty in tracing back these same words to a Pheni- 
cian orthography, since the common or vulgar mode 
of pronouncing was accustomed to contract certain 
forms, and to neglect in others the letters that were 
necessary to indicate the etymology of the term.—The 
most curious remnant, however, of the Phcenician 
tongue is the passage, already referred to, in Plautus. 
It occurs in the first scene of the fifth act of the Penu- 
lus, and consists of ten entire Punic verses, expressed 
in Latin SOROELERE (for the remaining six are Liby- 
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Pheenician, or, as some think, vulgar Punic), to which | undoubtedly is the more correct course, and far supe- 


are to be added fourteen short sentences, intermingled 
with a Latin dialogue, in the second and third scenes. 
Modern scholars have, at various times, exercised their 
skill in remodelling and explaining these specimens of 
the Phoenician, and in attempting to recall them to the 
analogy of the Hebrew tongue. Some have confined 
their attention to particular words or individual sen- 
tences, such as Joseph Scaliger (ad fragm. Grecorum, 
p. 32), Aldrete (Anteguedades, p. 207), Selden (de Dis 
Syris, proleg., ¢. 2), Le Moyne (Varia Sacra, p. 100, 
113), Hyde (ad Perittsol., p. 45), Reinesius (‘Ioropod- 
peva lingue Punice, c. 12), 'Tychsen (Nov. Act. Up- 
sal., vol. '7, p. 100, seg.), and many others, enumera- 
ted by Fabricius (Bibl. Lat., yol, 1, p. 5), and by the 
Bipont editor of Plautus (vol. 1, p. xix.). A smaller 
number have undertaken to interpret all the Punic spe- 
cimens contained in the three scenes alluded to, The 
first of these was Petitus (Petit), who, in his work en- 
titled ““ Miscellaneorum Libri novem” (p. 58, seqq., Par- 
as, 1640, Ato), endeavoured to mould the Punic of the 
three scenes into Hebrew, and gave a translation of 
them in Latin. Pareus, who came after, also exhibit- 
ed the Punic of Plautus in a Hebrew dress, and even 
added vowel points; but the whole is done so care- 
lessly and strangely, that the words resemble Chinese 
and Mongul as much as they do Hebrew. ‘This was 
in the first and second editions of his Plautus. In the 
third, however, he adopted the interpretation of Peti- 
tus, and even enlarged upon it ina poetical paraphrase. 
Many subsequent editors of Plautus have followed in 
thesame path, such as Boxhorn, Operarius, Gronovi- 
us, and Ernesti. Sixteen years after. Petitus, the learn- 
ed Bochart published the result of his labours on the 
Punic of the first scene, in his Sacred Geography (Ca- 
naan, 2,6), and executed the task with so much learn- 
ing and ability, that, during nearly two centuries, un- 
til the explanation given by Gesenius in 1837, though 
there may have been some who have given more prob- 
able interpretations. of particular phrases and words, 
no one was found more successful in explaining the 
passage as a whole. (Gesen., Phen. Mon., p. 359.) 
Clericus (Le Clerc) closely follows the interpretation 
of Bochart (Bibhoth. Univ. et Hist., vol. 9, p. 256), 
-though he errs in thinking that each verse consists of 
two hemistichs, which have a similarity of ending. 
Passing over some others who have written on this 
same subject, we come to the three most recent ex- 


pounders. of this much-contested passage; namely, ! 
| (In Jerem., 5, 25.) So again, ‘ Lingua quoque Pu- 


Bellermann (Versuch einer Erklarung der Punischen 
Stellen im Penulus des Plautus. Stuck, 1-8, Berlin, 
1806-1808, ed. 2, 1812), Count de Robiano (Etudes 
sur Vecriture, &c:, suivies d’un essai sur-la langue 
Pumque, Paris, 1834, 4to), and Gesenius (Phen. 
Mon., p. 366, seqq.). | The first two, abandoning the 
true view of the subject, as taken by Bochart, regard 


the whole sixteen verses as Punic, and endeavour, after 


the éxample of Petitus, to adapt them, by every possi- 
ble expedient, to the analogy of the Hebrew tongue. 
Bellermann, however, in doing this, confines himself 
within the regular limits of Hebraism, whereas Robi- 
ano calls in to his aid, at one time the Syriac, at anoth- 
er the Arabic, and discovers also many peculiarities in 
the structure of the Punic language, of which no one 
dreamed before, and the sole authority for which is 
found in his own imagination. The explanation of 
Gesenius, as may readily be inferred from his known 
proficiency in Oriental scholarship, is now regarded as 
having borne away the palm, though some parts have 
been made the subject of criticism by the learned of 
his own country. (Gesen., Phen. Mon., p. 366.— 
Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschafthche Kritik, 1839, p. 539, 


seqq.)—The writers thus far mentioned have, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Robiano, attempted to illustrate |, Miscell. Phan., pref., 


from the true one. 


rior to the plan pursued by those who have had re- 
course to the Arabic, as, for example, Casiri (Bzbl. 
Escurial., vol. 2,-p. 27), or to the Maltese idiom, as 
Agius de Soldanis (Dissertazione cioé vera spiega- 
ztone della scena della comedia dr Plauto in Penulo, 
Rom., 1751, 4to.) Another class of writers hardly de- 
serve mention. They are those dreaming visionaries, 
who call in to their aid the Irish language! suchas Val- 
lancey (Essay on the Antig. of the Irish Lang., Dub- 
lin, 1722, 8vo ; Lond., 1808, 8yo), O‘Connor (Chron- 
icles of Evt, &c., from the original MSS. in the Phe- 
mician dialect (?) of the Scythian language, London, 
1822, 2 vols. 8yo), Villaneuva, (Phenician Ireland, 
translated by H. O’ Brien, Lond., 1833, 8vo), or who 
have resource to the Basque, as De l’Ecluse (Gram- 
maire Basque, Toulouse, 1826, 8vo), and Santa Te- 
resa (Robiano, Etudes, &c., p. '78.—Gesenius, Phe- 
mic. Mon., p. 357, seqa). 


6. General character of the Phenician tongue. 


That the Pheeniciah or Punic language was closely 
allied to the Hebrew, we learn from the express testi- 
mony of St. Jerome and St. Augustine. ‘The latter, in 
particular, is a very high authority on this subject, since 
he lived in Africa at a period when the Punic tongue 
was still spoken in that country, and since, in one part 
of his writings, he even acknowledges himself to be of 
Punic origin. (Contra Julian., lib. 3, ¢. 17.),. On 
another occasion, referring to the Hebrew and Punic, he 
remarks, “ Iste lingue non multum inter se differunt.”” 
(Quest. in Jud., lib. 7, qu. 16.— Op., ed. Benedict., 
vol. 3, p. 477.) So again, speaking of our Saviour, 
he says, ‘“Hunc Hebrai dicunt Messiam, quod ver- 
bum lingue Punice consonum est, sicut alia permulta 
et pene omnia.” (Contra lit. Petal., 2, 104.—Op., 
vol. 9, col. 198.) Again, in another part of his wri- 
tings, he observes, ‘* Cognate quippe sunt ingue iste 
et vicine, Hebrea, Punica et Syra.” (In Joann., 
tract. 15.— Op., vol. 3, col. 302.) In commenting 
on the words of our Saviour (Serm., 35), where he 
explains what is meant by the term ‘‘ Mammon,” he 
says, ‘ Hebreum verbum est, cognatum lingue Pu- 
nice: iste enim lingue signficationis quadam vicin- 
itate sociantur.” To the same effect St. Jerome: 
“ Tyrus et Sidonin Phenices tore principes civitates, 
&c. Quarum Carthago colonia. Unde et Peni ser- 
mone corrupto quasi Pham appellantur. Quarum 
lingua lingue Hebree magna ex parte conjinis ests” 


nica, que de Hebreorum fontibus:manare dicitur, pro- 
prie virgo alma appellatur.” (In Jes., 3, '7.)\—Modern 
scholars, as many as have turned their attention to 
the subject, have come to the same conclusion, al- 
though on one point there exists among them a great 
difference of opinion. Some of them maintain, for 
instance, that, with the exception of a slight differ- 
ence in the mode of writing and pronouncing, the 
Pheenician was identical with the Hebrew, and free 
from any forms derived from the cognate dialects. 
(Tychsen, Comment. de ling. Phen. et Hebr. mutua 
equalitate, p. 89.—Akerblad, de Inscr. Oxon. Pp 26. 
—Fabricy, de Phen. lit. fontabus, p. 29, 221.—Gese-, 
nius, Gesch. der Hebr. Sprache, &c., p. 229.) Others 
affirm, that the Phcenician is like the Hebrew, it is 
true; but, at the same time, intermingled with Arabic, 
Syriac, Chaldee, and Samaritan forms. Among these 
latter may be mentioned Bochart, Mazocchi, Clericus, 
Sappuhn, Peyron, and Hamaker. ‘The last-mentioned 
writer, indeed, exceeds all bounds, and blends, in his 
explanations, all the Semitic tongues, so that he forms 
for himself a Pheenician language very far removed 
‘ c (Hamaker, Diatrib., p. 65.—Id., 
p. vili., &c.)—If we follow 


the Punic of Plautus by a reference to the Hebrew, | the authority of Gesenivs, and we do not know a safer 


occasionally calling in the Chaldee and Syriac. ‘This one to take for our guide, the chief 
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features in the 
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Pheenician language may be briefly stated as follows: 
1. The Phenician agrees in most, if not all, respects 
with the Hebrew, whether we regard roots, or the 
mode of forming and inflecting words.—2. Wherever 
the usage of the earlier writers of the Old Testament 
differs from that of the later ones, the Pheenician 
agrees with the latter rather than with the former.—3. 
Only a few words are found that savour of Arameism, 
nor will more Aramezisms be’ found in the remains of 
the Pheenician language than in the books of the Old 
Testament.—4. There are still fewer resemblances to 
Arabism. The most remarkable of these is in the 
case of the article, which on one occasion occurs under 
the full form al, and often under that of a, though most 
frequently it coincides with the Hebrew form.—Other 
words, which now can only be explained through the 
medium of the Arabic, were undoubtedly, at an earlier 
period, equally with many dag Aeydueva of the Old 
Testament, not less Hebrew than Arabic.—5. Among 
the peculiarities of the Phcenician and Punic tongues, 
the following may be noted: (a) A defective mode of 
orthography, in which the matres lectionis are em- 
ployed as sparingly as possible. (b) In pronouncing, 
the Pheenicians (the Carthaginians certainly) expressed 
the long o by %; as, sufes, lu, alonuth, &c. (c) In- 
stead of Segol and Schwa mobile, they appear to have 
employed an obtuse kind of sound, which the Roman 
writers expressed by the vowel y ; as, yth (Hebrew eth, 
the mark of the accusative), ynnynu (ecce eum), &c. 
(d) The syllable al they contracted into 0, analogous 
somewhat to the French cheval (chevau), chevauz. 
For other peculiarities consult Gesenius (Phen. Mon., 
p. 336). 

Puanicia. Vid. Phenice. 

Pranix, I. a fabulous bird, of which Herodotus 
gives the following account in that part of his work 
which treats of Egypt, ‘'The phcenix is another sa- 
cred bird, which I have never seen except in effigy. 
He: rarely appears in Egypt; once only in five hun- 
dred years, immediately after the death of his father, 
as the Heliopolitans affirm. If the painters describe 
him truly, his feathers represent a mixture of crimson 
and gold ; and he resembles the eagle in outline and 
size. They affirm that he contrives the following 
thing, which to me is not credible. They say that he 
comes from Arabia, and, bringing the body of his fa- 
ther enclosed in myrrh, buries him-in the temple of 
the sun; and that he brings him in the following man- 
ner. First he moulds as great a quantity of myrrh 
into the shape of an egg as he is well able to carry ; 
and, after having tried the weight, he hollows out the 
egg, and puts his parent into it, and stops up with 
some more myrrh the hole through which he had in- 
troduced the body, so that the weight is the same as 
before: he then carries the whole mass to the temple 
of the sun in Egypt. Such is the account they give 
of the phoenix.” (Herod., 2, '73.)—The whole of this 
fable is evidently astronomical, and the following very 
ingenious explanation has been given by Marcoz. He 
assumes as the basis of his remarks the fragment of 
Hesiod preserved by Plutarch in his treatise De Orac- 
ulorum Defectu.  (Ilepi tov tkAehour. ypnot.—Op., 
ed. Reiske, vol. 7, p. 635.) > 
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tpeic 0 EAdove 6 Képak ynpdoKxetac abrap 6 doi 
évyéa Tove Kopakac’ déka 0’ hueic Tove dotviKac 
viggat cirAdKapuot, Kovpar Aroc aiyidyoto. 


‘The noisy crow lives nine generations of men who 
are in the bloom of years; the stag attains the age of 
four crows; the raven, in its turn, equals three stags 
in length of days; while the phenix lives nine ravens. 
‘We nymphs, fair-of-tresses, daughters of Jove the egis- 
bearer, attain to the age of ten phenixes.” (Com- 
eee ear 18.— Plin., 7, 48.—Gaisford, 
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Poét. Min: Grec., vol. 1, p. 189.)—The whole com- 
putation here turns upon the meaning of the term 
generation (yeved). ,Marcoz takes the moon for his 
guide; and as this luminary ceases, like man, to exist, 
only, like him, again to arise, the period of its revolu- 
tion becomes the standard required. ‘Twenty-seven 
days and a third, then, converted into twenty-seven 
years and a third, give the measure of a generation 
among men. Reducing this, in order to make the 
analogy with the moon as complete as possible, he 
gives twenty-six years and two thirds as the result. 
The computation is then as follows: 
oI 
Ning Reruns of meno 8 | 240 gear. 


Four lives of the crow, or that 
of a stag, make ; 960 years. 


Three lives of a stag, or that of 
araven, make 2880 years. 


iV vi 
ing es of te nen HE} aan year 
This period of 25920 years is precisely the duration 
of the Great Year (Magnus Annus) of the fixed stars, 
having for its element exactly 50”, the annual preces- 
sion of the equinoxes. From this computation also 
we will be enabled to perceive how 50”, converted 
into years, and multiplied by 142+-3-+-4, that is, by 
10, gave the Egyptians 500 yearsas the duration of 
the phenix. ‘These numbers, 1++2-++3-+4, indicate 
that the 50 seconds, converted into years, traverse 
successively the four quarters of the ecliptic, in order 
to form the Great Year, the astronomical duration of 
the life of the phoenix. (Marcoz, Astronome Solaire 
@ Hipparque, p. xvi., seg.)—II. Son of Amyntor, king 
of Argos, and the preceptor of Achilles, to whom 
he was so attached that he accompanied him to the 
Trojan war. According to the Homeric account (JI., 
9, 447, seqq.), Amyntor having transferred his affec- 
tions from his lawful wife, Hippodamia, to a concu- 
bine, the former besought her son Phcenix to gain the 
affections of his father’s mistress, and alienate her 
from Amyntor. Phoenix succeeded in his suit, and 
his enraged father imprecated upon him the bitterest 
curses. The son, therefore, notwithstanding the en- 
treaties and efforts of his relations to detain him at his 
parent’s court, fled to Phthia, in Thessaly, where he 
was kindly received by Peleus, monarch of the coun- 
try, who assigned him a territory on the confines of 
Phthia, and the sway over the Dolopians. He in- 
trusted him also with the education of his son Achilles. 
—Such is the Homeric account. Later writers, how- 
ever, make Amyntor to have put out his son’s eyes, 
and the latter to have fled in this condition to Peleus, 
who led him to Chiron, and persuaded the centaur to 
restore him to sight. (Lycophron, 422.— Tzetz. ad 
Lycophr.,l.c.) The curse uttered against Pheenix was, 
that he might remain ever childless, and hence Tzet- 
zes seeks to explain the story of his blindness, by 
making it a figurative allusion to his childless condi- 
tion, a father’s offspring being as it were his eyes in 
the language of antiquity. (T'zetz., 1. c.—Miiller, ad 
schol. Tzetz., l. c.)—Apollodorus says that Phoenix 
was blinded by his father, on a false charge preferred 
against him by the concubine (katawevoauévne ofopav 
bias the TOU TaTpo¢ TaAAaKidoc.—Apollod., 3, 13, 
8). The variations in the legend arose probably from 


the circumstance, of the tragic poets having frequently _ 


made the story of Phcenix the’subject of. their compo- 3 


sitions, and having, of course, introduced more or less _ 
variations from the original tale. (Heyne, ad Apoilod., 
lc.) There was a Pheenix of Sophocles, another of 
Euripides, and a third of Ion. (Valck., Diatrib., ce. 
24.)—To return to the story of the son of Amyntor : 
after the death of Achilles, Phoenix was one of those 
commissioned to return to Greece and bring young 
Pyrrhus to the war. On the fall of Troy, he returned 
with that prince to Thessaly, in which country he con- 
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tinued until his death. He was buried, according to 
Strabo, near the junction of the small river Phenix 
with the Asopus, the former of these streams having re- 
ceived its name from him. (Sérabd., 428.)—IIl.-A 
son of Agenor, sent, as well as his brothers Cadmus 
and Cilix, in quest of their sister Europa. - Not hav- 
ing succeeded in finding her, he was fabled to have 
settled in and given name to Phenicia. (Apollod., 3, 
1, 1.—Consult Heyne, ad loc.) : 

Puotéx, a mountain of Elis, at the base of which 
stood the town, of Pylos, between the heads of the 

“rivers Peneus and Selleis. (Strabo, 339.) 

Puotus, a centaur, son of Silenus and the nymph 
Melia, and residing at Pholoé in Elis. In the perform- 
ance of his fourth task, which was to bring the Ery- 
manthian boar alive to Eurystheus, Hercules took his 
road through Pholoé, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained by Pholus.. The centaur set before his guest 
roast meat, though he himself fared on raw.~ Her- 
cules asking for wine, his host said he feared to open 
the jar, which was the common property of the cen- 
taurs; but, when pressed by the hero, he consented to 
unclose it for him. . The fragrance of the wine spread 
over the mountain, and soon brought all the centaurs, 
armed with stones and_piné oe to the cave of 
Pholus. The first who ventured to-enter were driven 
back by Hercules with burning brands: he hunted the 
remainder with his arrows to Malea. When Hercules 
returned to Pholoé from this pursuit, he found Pholus 
lying dead along with several others; for, having drawn 
the arrow out of the body of one of them, while he 
was wondering how so small a thing could destroy 
such large beings, it dropped out of his hand and 
stuck in his foot, and he died immediately. (Apollod., 
2, 5, 4, seqqg.— Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 355, seq.) 

Puorsas, a son of Priam and Epithesia, killed du- 
ring the Trojan war by Menelaus. The god Somnus 
borrowed his features when he deceived Palinurus, 
and hurled him into the sea from the vessel of A®neas. 
(Vid. Palinurus.) 

Puoroypes or Gram, the daughters of Phorcys 
and Ceto. They were hoary-haired from their birth, 
whence their other name of Gree (“ the Gray Maids’). 
They.were two in number, “ well-robed” Pephredo 

- (Horrifier), and “ yellow-robed” Enyo (Shaker). (He- 
siod, Theog., 270, seq.) We find them always united 
with the Gorgons, whose guards they were, according 
to Aischylus. (Hratosth., Cat.,22.—Hygin., P. A., 
2, 12.— Volcker, Myth. Geog., 41.) This poet de- 
scribed them as three long-lived maids, swan-formed, 
having one eye and one tooth in common, on whom 
neither the sun.with his beams, nor the nightly moon 
eve r looks. (Prom. Vinct., 800, seqq.) Perseus, it 
ios intercepted the eye as they were handing it 
om ‘one to the other, and, having thus blinded ‘the 
guards, was enabled to come on the Gorgons unpet- 

ed. The name of the third sister given by the 

er writers is Deino (Terrifier). (Apollod., 2, 4, 2. 

—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 252.) 

_ PxorOnevs, son of Inachus and the ocean-nymph 

Melia, and second king of Argolis. He was the first 

man, according to one tradition, while another makes 
him to have collected the rude inhabitants into one 
society, and to have given them fire and social institu- 
tions. (Apollod., 2, 1.— Pawsanias, 2, 15, 5.) He 
also decided a dispute for the land, between Juno and 

Neptune, in favouy of the former, who thence became 

the tutelar. deity of Argos. By the nymph Laodice 

Phoroneus had a son named Apis, from whom the 

peninsula, according to one account, was called Apia ; 
and a daughter Niobe, the first mortal woman who 
enjoyed the love of J ainer. _ Her offspring by the god 
were Argus and Pelasgus, and the country was fabled 
to have been named from the former, the people from 
the-latter. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 405.) 
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_ | Puorivs, a patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth 
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century, of a noble family, and who enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being the most learned and accomplished man 
of his age. He was a native of the capital, and for 
some time a layman, having been sent as an ambassa- 
dor to Assyria by the Emperor Michael. In this ca- 
pacity Photius acquitted himself so well as to gain 
the favour of his imperial master, who appointed him, 
on his return, commander of the imperial guard (IIpa- 
Toorafapvoc), and subsequently chief secretary (Ilpw- 
TC These dignities gave 
him access to the privy council, and the privilege of 
taking part in their deliberations ; and his ambition be- 
ing now awakened, he strove to ingratiate himself 
with Bardas, the uncle of the emperor, whom the lat- 
ter had associated with himself on the throne, and 
upon whom he had thrown all the cares of govern- 
ment. Bardas, having become displeased with the 
patriarch Ignatius, sent him into banishment, and ap- 
pointed Photius to the vacant see (December 25, A.D. 
857), who went through all the ecclesiastical orders in 
six successive days, having been consecrated monk, 
anagnostes, subdeacon, deacon, priest, and patriarch, 
During the succeeding ten years, a controversy was 
carried on with much acrimony between him and Pope 
Nicholas the First, in the course of which each party 
excommunicated the other, and the consequence was a 
complete separation of the Hastern and Western church- 
es. Bardas, his patron, being at length taken off by his 
nephew and associate in the empire, Michael the Third, 
that prince was in his turn assassinated by Basilius, the 
Macedonian, who then ascended the throne in 866. But 
Photius, denouncing him for the murder, was in the 
following year removed, to make way for his old enemy 
Ignatius, and was forced to retire into banishment. 
He was recalled in 878. An anecdote, related by 
Simon Logothetes (Annal. im Basil., n. 6, p. 341, ed. 
Ven.), explains the cause of his recall. | Photius forged 
a document which traced the genealogy of Basilius to 
Tiridates, king of Armenia: He imitated so skilfully 
the ancient characters, that, when the work in question, 
placed by his means in the imperial library, and found, 
as if by chance, by one of his confidential friends, was 
placed before the emperor, there was no one able to 
decipher it but Photius. He maintained himself in 
the patriarchal chair during the rest of that reign ; 
but was at length accused, on insufficient grounds, of 
conspiring against the new sovereign, Leo the Philos- 
opher, when that prince once more removed him, and 
sent him, in 886, into confinement in an Armenian 
monastery, where he died in 891. Photius appears to 
have been very learned and very wicked—a great 
scholar and a consummate hypocrite—not only neg- 
lecting the occasions of doing good which presented 
themselves, but. perverting the finest talents to the 
worst purposes. This learned though corrupt prelate 
was the author of a work entitled Mupio6:620v (Myrio- 
biblon), or Bibliotheca, containing extracts. from, and 
a critical judgment upon, two hundred and eighty (the 
title says 279) works, which were read by him during 
his embassy to Assyria, and a summary of the con- 
tents of which had been requested by his brother Ta- 
rasius. If this statement be correct, the ambassador 

must have had but little to do-in his diplomatic capa- 

city. There is a story, that, as often as he. g read 

an author, and made his extracts from him, he threw 


the manuscript into the. fire, in order to enhance th 7. 2 
This statement, 1 As) e 


value of his own abridgment. S ent, 
deed, is sufficiently improbable ; but it may possi 
have originated from some known propensity of the 
patriarch to literary dishonesty. It is highly probable 
that sume grammarian pursued this same method with 
regard to Hesychius, whose original lexicon he first 
epitomised, and then destroyed. ‘The Myriobiblon of 
Photius was the precursor, and has served as the model, 
of works of a critical and bibliographical nature. It 
is characterized by neither order nor method Pagan 
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and Christian writers, ancient and modern, follow one 
another as chance caused their works to fall into the 
hands of the author; thus we pass from a work of an 
erotic nature to one that treats of philosophy or theology, 
~ from an historian to an orator ; the productions of the 
same writer are not even considered together. Gen- 
erally speaking, the greater number of the productions 
of which Photius gives us critical notices and extracts, 
have reference to theology, to the decrees of councils, 
and to religious disputes ; profane literature with him. 
occupies only a secondary rank. Nevertheless, among 
the works of historians, philosophers, orators, gram- 
marians, romancers, geographers, mathematicians, and 
physicians, that Photius has read, and on which he 
gives his opinion, or’from which he favours us with 
extracts, there are between seventy and eighty that 
are lost, and of which we would know nothing or next 
to nothing without the aid of the Myriobiblon. In the 
case of some works, Photius contents himself with 
giving merely a short literary notice, while from oth- 
ers he makes extracts of greater or less size. He was 
the author, likewise, of a work called Nomocanon, or 
a collection of the canons of the church. He com- 
piled also a glossary or Lexicon (AéSewv ovvaywy7), 
which has only reached us in an imperfect: and muti- 
lated state. ‘The various MSS. of this work in differ- 
ent libraries on the Continent are mere transcripts from 
each other, and originally from one, venerable for its 
antiquity, which was formerly in the possession of the 
celebrated Thomas Gale, and which is now deposited 
in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. This 
manuscript, which is on parchment, bears such evident 
marks of great antiquity, that it may not unreasonably 
be supposed to have been a transcript from the author’s 
copy. ‘The various transcripts from this ancient MS. 
were miserably faulty and corrupt, and it was natural 
that scholars, who wished for the publication of this 
lexicon, should be desirous of seeing it printed from 
the Galean MS. in preference’ to any other. Her- 
mann, indeed; published an edition in 1818, from two 
transcripts, but he gives merely the naked text, with 
scarcely a single correction, or any attempt whatso- 
ever towards the restitution of the text. At the end 
of the volume, however, are some ingenious and valu- 
able observations of Schneider. Porson, meanwhile, 
had transcribed and corrected this lexicon for the 
press, from the Galean MS. ; and when unfortunately 
his copy had been destroyed by fire, had, with incred- 
ible industry and patience, begun the task afresh, and 
completed another transcript in his own excellent 
handwriting. His death, however, for a time pre- 
vented the appearance of the work, until at length his 
labours were given to the world by Dobree, in 1822, 
Lond., 8vo. ‘This edition, however, notwithstanding 
_ all the praise so justly bestowed upon it, is greatly in- 
jured by want of more editorial skill and labour, the 
Addenda and Corrigenda occupying 44 pages. Pho- 
tius, who threw together his lexicon upon a much more 
confined plan than Hesychius, probably brought to his 
undertaking greater learning and judgment than the 


_ Jatter, and seems to have given most of his authorities 


from his own knowledge of the authors whom he cites. 
Yet even his work is little more than a compilation, of 
W y parts are copied verbatim from the schalia 
, the Lexicon of Harpocration, that of Pausa- 
, in all probability, from the Aegina Kopuxd 
Tpaytka of Theo or Didymus, from which latter the 
ammarians derived most of their explanations of the 
scenic phrases of the Greeks. These Dramatic Lexi- 
cons are unfortunately lost; but there is in the royal 
library of Paris a MS., which seems to be an epitome 
of one of them, under the title of "AAAo¢ ’AAgabyroc. 
- And, with a little care and discrimination, a very con- 
siderable part of them might be recovered from the 
eer existing grammarians. Photius also enriched 
is work fi 
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rom the Lexica Rhetorica, and the Platonic 
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Lexicon of Timeus ; nor has he forgotten the Lexicon 
Technologicum of Philemon. ‘The patriarch informs 
us, in his preface, that his dictionary is destined prin- 
cipally for the explanation of the remarkable words 
which occur in the Greek orators and historians, but 
occasionally to illustrate the phraseology of the poets. 
Several lacunz occur in the MSS., the leaves being 
torn out from the Galean copy, from ddvakpiti¢ to 
ér@vupot, and from dopytdc to WiAodamidac.— Photius 
has left also a collection of letters, in one of which, 
addressed to the Bulgarian prince Michael, there is a 
brief history of Seven Gicumenical Councils.—The 
best edition of the Myriobiblon or Bibliotheca is that 
of Bekker, Berol., 1824, 2 vols. 4to. The text is cor- 
rected from a Venice manuscript, and also three Paris 
ones. ‘The previous editions are accompanied by a 
Latin version of Schott’s, which is far from accurate. 
Bekker’s edition gives the Greek text without a ver- 
sion.—The Nomocanon was first printed in 1615, 
Paris, 4to, with the commentaries of Balsamon, pa- 
triarch of Antioch. A second edition appeared in 
1661, with a Latin version, and with additions and 
corrections. It is much superior to the previous one. 
—The Epistles were edited by Montague, bishop of 
Norwich, Lond., 1651, fol.; but he has given only 
248 letters, whereas a much greater number exists. 
A curious and rare edition was also published in 1705, 
fol., under the care of Dositheus, patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, and Anthimus, a Greek bishop. (Scholl, Hist. 
Tat. Gr., vol. 6, p. 285.—Id. ib., p. 301.—Id. ib., vol. 
7, p. 31.—Id. 2b., p. 238.—Edinburgh Review, No. 
42, p. 329, seqg.— Weiss, in Biogr. Univ., vol. 34, p. 
218, seqq.—Hoffmann, Lex. Bibliogr., vol. 3, p. 246, 
seqq.) 

PHRAATES, a name common to several Parthian 
kings. (Vid. Parthia.) 

Purauates, the same as Phraates. (Vid. Phraates.) 

Puraortes, son and successor of Dejoces, on the 
throne of Media. He reigned from B.C. 657 to 635, 
greatly extended the Median empire, subdued the Per- 
sians, and many other nations, but fell in an expedi- 
tion against the Assyrians of Ninus or Nineveh. 
(Herod., 1, 102.—Vid. Media.) 

Puriconis, a surname given to Cyma in Aolis. 
(Vid. Cyma.) 

Purixus, son of Athamas, king of Orchomenus in 
Beotia, and Nephele. (Consult. the commencement 
of the article Argonaute.) ~ ; 

Puryera, a country of Asia Minor, bounded on the 
north by Paphlagonia and Bithynia, on the south by 
the range of Taurus and Pisidia, on the west by Caria 
and Lydia, and on the east by Cappadocia and Pon- 
tus.—Herodotus relates (2, 2), that Psammitichus, 


& 


| king of Egypt, having made an experiment to discov- 


er which was the most ancient nation in the world, 
ascertained that the Phrygians surpassed all other 
people in priority of existence. (Vid. Psammitichus.) 
The story itself is childishly absurd ; but the fact that 
the Egyptians allowed the highest degree of antiquity 
to this nation is important, and deserves attention. 
What the Greeks knew of the origin of the Phrygians 


| does not accord, however, with the Egyptian hypothe- 


sis. Herodotus has elsewhere reported that they came 


originally from Macedonia, where they lived under the 


name of Briges (or Bryges), and that, when they cross- 
ed over into Asia, this was changed to Phryges (7, 73). 
This account has been generally followed by subse- 
quent writers, especially Strabo (295), who appears to 
quote Xanthus, and Menecrates of Elwa, Artemido- 
rus, and others, who made the origin of ‘nations and 
cities the object of their mquiries. (Strab., 572.— 
Id., 680.—Compare Plin., 5, 32.— Steph. Byz., s. 
v. Bptyec.) It is certain, indeed, that there was a 
people named Briges or Bryges, of Thracian origin, 
living in Macedonia at the time that Herodotus was 
writing (6, 45; 7, 185); and tradition had long fixed 
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the abode of the Phrygian Midas, who was a chief or 
monarch of this people, near Mount Bermius, in Ma- 
cedonia. (Herod., 8, 138.—Compare Nicand., ap 
Athen., 15, p.683.—Bion, ap. eund.,2, p.45.) Again, 
the strong affinity. which was allowed to exist between 
the Phrygians, Lydians, Carians, and Mysians, who 
were all. supposed to have crossed from Thrace into 
Asia Minor, serves to corroborate the hypothesis 
which regards the Phrygian migration in particular ; 
but, while there seems no reasonable doubt of the 
Thracian origin of this people, it is not so easy to es- 
tablish the period of their settling in Asia. Xanthus 
is represented by Strabo (680) as fixing their arrival 
in that country somewhat after the Trojan war; but 
the geographer justly observes, that, according to 
Homer, the Phrygians were already settled on the 
banks of the Sangarius before that era, and were en- 
gaged in a war with the Amazons ‘(JI., 3, 187); and, if 
mythological accounts are to have any weight, the ex- 
istence of a Midas in Asia Minor, long before the pe- 
riod alluded to, would prove that there had been a 
Phrygian migration in times to which authentic his- 
tory does not extend.. (Compare Conon,’ Narrat., 
ap. Phot., cod. 186.) Great as was the ascendancy, 
however, of the Thracian stock, produced by so many 
tribes of that vast family pouring in at various times, 
there must have entered into the composition of the 
Phrygian nation some other element besides the one 
which formed its leading feature. It has been conjec- 
tured, and with great show of probability, that the 
Thracian Bryges found the country, which from them 
took the name of Phrygia, occupied by some earlier 
possessors, but who were too weak to resist the inva- 
ders. What name this people bore cannot now be 
ascertained; but there can be little doubt that they 
were of Asiatic origin; probably Leuco-Syrians or 
Cappadocians. Herodotus, indeed, has stated a cir- 
cumstance, which, if true, would go far to overthrow 
the theory of a Thracian origin for the Phrygian people. 
In the muster which he makes of Xerxes’ myriads, he 
informs us that the Phrygians and Armenians were 
armed alike ; the latter being, as he observes, colonists 
of the former. (Herod., 7, 73.) Herodotus, how- 
ever, is quite singular in this statement, which is, 
moreover, at variance with all received notions on the 
subject. The Armenians are a people of the highest 
antiquity, and we must not seek for their primitive 
stock beyond the upper valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates; in other words, they are a purely Asiatic 
people; and if there existed any resemblance between 
them and the Phrygians, we ought rather to account 
for it by supposing that the latter were not altogether 
Europeans, but mingled with an indigenous race of 
Asia, whose stock was also common to the Arme- 
nians.— The political history of the Phrygians is 
neither so brilliant nor so interesting as that of their 
neighbours the Lydians. What we gather respecting 
them from ancient writers is, generally, that they cross- 
ed over from Europe into Asia, under the conduct of 
their leader Midas, nearly a hundred years before the 
Trojan war. (Conon, ap. Phot., cod., 186.) That 
they settled first on the shores of the Hellespont. and 
around Mount Ida, whence they gradually extended 
themselves to the shores of the Ascanian lake and the 
valley of the Sangarius. It is probable that the Doli- 
ones, Mygdones, and Bebryces, who held originally the 
coasts of Mysia and Bithynia, were Phrygians. The 
Mygdones were contiguous to the Bryges in Macedo- 
nian Thrace, and they are often classed with the Phry- 
gians by the poets. Driven afterward from the Hel- 


lespont and the coast of the Propontis by the Teucri, 


Mysi, and Bithyni, the Phrygians took up a more cen- 
tral position in what may be called the great basin of 
_ Asia Minor. Still preserving the line of the Sanga- 
rius, they occupied, to the southwest of that great river, 
the upper anlar of the Macestus and Rhyndacus, to- 
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wards the Mysian Olympus, and those of the Hermus. 
and Hyllus on the side of Lydia. On the west they 
ranged along Catacecaumene and ancient Meonia, till 
they reached the Mwander,. The head of that river, 
with its tributary streams, was included within’ their 
territory. To the south they held the northern slope 
of Mount Cadmus, which, with its continuation, a 
branch of Taurus, formed their frontier on the side of 
Caria, Milyas, and Pisidia, as far as the borders of 
Cilicia. To the east of the Sangarius the ancient 
Phrygians spread along the borders of Paphlagonia till 
they met the great river Halys, which divided them 
from Pontus, and, farther south, from Cappadocia and 
Isauria. ‘This extensive country was very unequal in 
its climate and fertility. That which lay in the plains 
and valleys, watered by rivers, exceeded in richness 
and beauty almost every other part of the peninsula 
(Herod., 5,49); but many a tract was rendered bleak 
and desolate by vast ranges of mountains, or uninhab- 
itable from extensive lakes and fens impregnated with 
salt, or scorching deserts destitute of trees and vege- 
tation. (Compare Fellows’ Asia Minor, p. 127.)— 
The Phrygians appear at first to have been under the 
dominion of kings; but whether these were absolute 
over the whole country, or each was the chief of a 
petty canton, is not certain. The latter, more proba- 
bly, was the case, since we hear of Mideum and Gor- 
dium, near the Sangarius, as royal towns, correspond- 
ing with the well-known names of Midas and Gordius 
(Strab., 568) ; and again, Celenz, seated in a very 
opposite direction, near the source of the Mzander, 
appears to have been the chief city of a Phrygian prin- 
cipality. (Atheneus,10,p.415.) The first Phrygian 
prince, whose actions come within the sphere of an 
authenticated ‘history, is Midas, the son of Gordius, 
who, as Herodotus relates, was the first barbarian that 
made offerings to the god at Delphi. He dedicated 
his throne of justice, the workmanship of which, as the 
historian affirms, was worthy of admiration (1, 14). 
At this period the Phrygians were independent, but 
under the reign of Croesus the Lydian we hear of their 
being subject to that sovereign (1, 28). The con- 
queror was probably content with exacting from the 
Phrygian ruler an avowal of his inferiority, in the shape 
of a tribute or tax ; for the tragic tale of the Phrygian 
Adrastus affords evidence that the ancient dynasty of 
that country still held dominion, as the vassals of Orce- 
sus. (Herod., 1, 35.) Adrastus is said to have been 
the son of Gordius, who was himself the son of Midas. 
The latter was probably the grandson of the Midas 
who dedicated his throne to the shrine at Delphi, and 
is called son of Gordius; so that we have a regular 
alternation of monarchs, bearing those two names from 
father to son, for seven generations. Indeed, these 
two names are so common, that they would seem to 
have been appellatives rather than proper names. The 
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first Gordius is probably the one who is indebted fora ~ ? 


place in history to the puzzle which he invented ; but 
which, if it had not fallen into the way of Alexander, 
would probably never have given rise to the proverbial 


‘expression of ‘the Gordian knot.” (Arran, Exp. 


Al., 2,3.) After the overthrow of the Lydian monar- _ 
chy by Cyrus, Phrygia was annexed to the Persian 

empire, and, under the division made by D a 
ed part of the Hellespontine or Bithynian satrap) 

(Herod., 3, 91.) In the partition of Alexander’s do- | 
minions, it fell at first into the hands of Antigo 
then of the Seleucide, and, after the defeat of Ant 
chus, was ceded to Eumenes, king of Pergamus, but 
finally reverted to the Romans. (Polyb., 22, 27. 
Lins 37, 56.) At that time Phrygia had sustained a 
considerable diminution of territorial extent, owing to 
the migration of a large body of Gauls into Asia, where 
they settled in the very centre of the province ; and, 
having succeeded in appropriating to themselves a con- 
siderable tract of country, formed a a and 
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people, named Galatia and Galate, or Gallo-Greci.— 
The Phrygians are generally stigmatized by the an- 
cients as a slavish nation, destitute of courage or en- 
ergy, and possessing but little skill in anything save 
music and dancing. (Atheneus, 1, p. 27.— Virg., 
Ain., 12, 99.—Eurzp., Alcest., 678.—Id., Orest., 1447. 
—Athenaeus, 14, p. 624, segg.)—Phrygia, considered 
with respect to the territory once occupied by the peo- 
ple from whence it obtained its appellation, was di- 
vided into the Great and Less. The latter, which was 
also called the Hellespontine Phrygia, still retained 
that name, even when the Phrygians had long retired 
from that part of Asia Minor, to make way for the 
Mysians, Teucrians, and Dardanians ; and it would be 
hazardous to pronounce how much of what is included 
under Mysia and Troas belonged to what was evi- 
dently only a political division. Besides this ancient 
classification, we find in the Lower Empire the proy- 
ince divided into Phrygia Pacatiana and Phrygia 
Salutaris. The name E/pictetus, or ‘‘ the Acquired,” 


was given to that portion of the province which was. 


annexed by the Romans to the kingdom of Pergamus. 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 1, seqq.) 
Purynicuus, I. an Athenian tragic poet, a scholar 
of Thespis. The dates of his birth and death are alike 
unknown : it seems probable that he died in Sicily. 
(Clinton, Fast. Hell., vol. 2, p. xxxi., note (t).) He 
gained a tragic victory in 511 B.C., and another in 476, 
when Themistocles was his choragus. (Plut., Vit. 
Themist.) The play which he produced on this occasion 
was probably the Phenisse, and Aischylus is charged 
with having made use of this tragedy in the composition 
of his Perse, which appeared four years after (Arg. ad 
Pers.), a charge which A’schylus seems to rebut in 
“the Frogs” of Aristophanes (v. 1294, segg.). In 
494 B.C., Miletus was taken by the Persians, and 
Phrynichus, unfortunately for himself, selected the cap- 
ture of that city as the subject of au historical tragedy. 
The skill of the dramatist, and the recent occurrence 
of the event, affected the audience even to tears, and 
Phrynichus was fined 1000 drachmz for having recall- 
ed so forcibly a painful recollection of the misfortunes 
of an ally. (Herod., 6, 21.) According to Suidas, 
Phrynichus was -the first who introduced a female 
mask on the stage, that is, who brought in female 
characters; for, on the ancient stage, the characters of 
females were always sustained by males in appropriate 
dress. Bentley is thought to have purposely mistrans- 
lated this passage of Suidas, in his Dissertation on 
Phalaris (vol. 1, p. 291, ed. Dyce.—Donaldson, The- 
atre of the Greeks, p. 47). Phrynichus seems to have 
been chiefly remarkable for the sweetness of his melo- 
dies, and the great variety and cleverness of his figure- 
dances. (Aristoph., Av., 748.—Id., Vesp., 269.—Id. 
ab., 219.—Plutarch, Symp., 3,9.) The Aristophanic 
Agathon speaks generally of the beauty of his dramas 
(Thesmoph., 164, seqq.), though, of course, they fell far 
short of the grandeur of Aéschylus, and the perfect art 
of Sophocles. The names of seventeen tragedies at- 
tributed to him have come down to us, but it is prob- 
able that some of these belonged to two other writers, 
. who bore the same name. (Theatre of the Greeks, 
ed. 4, p. 59, seg.)—II. A comic poet, who must be 
carefully distinguished from the tragedian of the same 
name. He exhibited his first piece in the year 435 
_B.C., and was attacked as a plagiarist in the bopyo- 
oper of Hermippus, which was written before the 
death of Sitalces, or, in other words, before 424 B.C. 
(Clinton, Fast. Hell., vol. 2, p. 67.) In 414 B.C., 
when Ameipsias was first with the Kayaoral, and Ar- 
istophanes second with the *Opvifec, Phrynichus was 
third with the Movorporoc. (Arg., Av.) In 405 
B.C., Philonides was first with the Bérpayor of Aris- 
tophanes, Phrynichus second with the Movoa:, and 
Plato third with the KAeogav, (Arg., Ran.) He is 
eae ak in the Bérpaxor for his cus- 
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tom of introducing grumbling slaves on the stage. 
The names of ten of his pieces are known to us. 
(Fabric., Bibl. Gr., vol. 2, pi 483, ed. Harles.—The- 
atre of the Greeks, ed. 4, p. 101.)—III. A native of 
Arabia, as is supposed, but who established himself in 
Bithynia in the latter half of the second century of our 
era. He compiled a Lexicon of Attic forms of Ex- 
pression ('Exdoyy AttixOv pnudtov Kat ovouator). 
We have also from the same writer another work, en- 
titled Iporapackevn copiotixy (Sophistic Apparatus), 
in thirty-seven books, a production of considerable 
importance on account of the numerous quotations 
which it contains from ancient writers. . Phrynichus 
distinguishes between words, according to the style to 
which they are adapted, which is either the oratorical, 
the historical, or the familiar kind. As models of gen- 
uine Atticism, he recommends Plato, Demosthenes, 
and the other Attic orators, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
/Eschines the Socratic, Critias, and the two authentic 
discourses of Antisthenes; and among the poets, 
Aristophanes and the three great tragic writers. He 
then makes a new arrangement of these authors, and 
places Plato, Demosthenes, and A‘schines in the first 
rank. As regards his own style, Phrynichus is justly 
chargeable with great prolixity—The best edition of 
the Lexicon is that of Lobeck, Lips., 1820, 8vo. Of 
the ‘¢ Sophistic Apparatus” Montfaucon published a 
portion in his “ Catalogus Bubliothece Coisliniane,”’ 
p. 465, segg. Bast made another extract from the 
MS. (No. 345, Bibleoth. Cozslin., at present in the 
Royal library at Paris), accompanied with critical re- 
taarks, which has passed from the Continent to Eng- 
Jand. In 1814, Bekker published a part in the first 
volume of his ‘‘ Anecdota Greca,” under the title, "Ex 
TOY Dpvvixou Tod ’Apabiov TH¢ codtoTiKHe mpoTapa- 
okevnc. (Scholl, Hast. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 12.) 

Putuia, a district of Thessaly, forming part of the 
larger district of Phthiotis. (Vzd. Phthiotis.) 

Puruiotis, a district: of Thessaly, including, ac- 
cording to Strabo, all the southern portion of that coun- 
try, as far as Mount Cita and the Maliac Gulf. To 
the west it bordered on Dolopia, and on the east reach- 
ed the confines of Magnesia. Referring to the geo- 
graphical arrangement adopted by Homer, we shall 
find, that he comprised within this extent of territory 
the districts of Phthia and Hellas properly so called, 
and, generally speaking, the dominions of Achilles, 
together with those of Protesilaus and Eurypylus. 
(Strab., 432, seqg.) Many of his commentators have 
imagined that Phthia was not to be distinguished from 
the divisions of Hellas and Achaia, also mentioned by 
him, But other critics, as Strabo observes, were of a 
different opinion, and the expressions of the poet cer- 
tainly lead us to adopt that notion in preference to the 
other. (Jl., 2, 683.—Il., 1, 478.—Cramer’s Ancient. 
Greece, vol. 1, p. 397.) 

Puurnotus. Vid. Cornutus. 

Puya, a tall and beautiful woman of Attica, whom 
Pisistratus, when he wished to re-establish himself in 
his usurped power, arrayed like the goddess Minerva, 
and led to the city in a chariot, making the populace 
believe that the goddess herself came to restore him 
to power. Such is the account of Herodotus (1, 59). 
Consult, however, remarks under the article Pisistra- 
tus. ; 

Paycus (gen. -untis: in Greek, duxoic, gen. -ovy- 
To¢), a promontory of Cyrenaica, northwest of Apollo- 
nia, and now Ras Sem. 

_Payticg, I. a town of Macedonia, in the interior of 
Pieria, according to Ptolemy (p. 84), and of which 
Pliny (4, 10) makes mention. Some similarity to the 
ancient name is discoverable in that of Phili, situate 
on the Haliacmon, somewhat to the west of. Servitza. 
—II. A town of Epirus, supposed to correspond with 
the vestiges observed by Hughes (vol. 2, p. 483) near 


: 


the village of Velchista, on ‘the western side of the lake 
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‘of Ioanina.—III. A town of Thessaly, in the Mag- 
‘nesian district, near Phthiotic Thebes, and on the river 
Sperchius. It was the native place of Protesilaus, 
who is hence sometimes called Phylacides. There was 
a temple here consecrated to him. (Pind., Isth., 1, 
83.—Compare Hom., Il., 2,698.) Sir W. Gell is in- 
clined to place the ruins of this town near the village 
of Agios Theodoros, “ on a high situation, which, with 

s position, as a sort of guard (¢vAaK7) to the en- 
trance of the gulf, suggests the probability of its being 
Phylace.” (dtin., p. 255.) _ But Strabo asserts that 
Phylace was near Thebes, consequently it could not 
have been so much to the south as Agios Theodoros. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 407.) 

Puy xs, a place celebrated in the history of Athens 
as the scene of Thrasybulus’s first exploit in behalf of 
his oppressed country. It was situate about 100 sta- 
dia’ from Athens, to the northwest, according to Dio- 
dorus (41, p. 415); but Demosthenes estimates the 
distance at more than 120 stadia. (Pseph., in Or. de 
Cor., p. 238.—Compare Xen., Hist. Gr., 2, 4, 2.— 
Strabo, 396.) ‘The fortress of Phyle, according to Sir 
W. Gell (Itin., p. 52), is now Bigla Castro. “It is 
situated on a lofty precipice, and, though ‘small, must 
have been almost impregnable, as it can only be ap- 
proached by an isthmus on the east. Hence is a 
most magnificent view of the plain of Athens, with 
the Acropolis and Hymettus, and the sea in the dis- 
tance.” Dodwell, however, maintains, that its modern 
name is Argiro Castro. ‘The town of Phyle was 
placed at the foot of the castle or acropolis ; some 
traces of it still remain. (Tour, vol. 1, p. 502.—Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 405.) 

Puyuuis, I. daughter of Sithon, king of Thrace, and 
betrothed to Demophoon, son of Theseus, who, on his 
return from Troy, had stopped on the Thracian coast, 
and there became acquainted with and enamoured of 
the princess. A day having been fixed for their union, 
Demophooén set sail for Athens, in order to arrange 
affairs at home, promising to return at an appointed 
time. He did not come, however, at the expiration 
of the period which he had fixed, and Phyllis, fancying 
herself deserted, put an end.to her existence. The 
trees that sprang up around her tomb were said at a 
’ certain season to mourn her untimely fate, by their 
leaves withering and falling to the ground. (Hygzn., 
fab., 59.) According to another account, Phyllis was 
changed after death into an almond-tree, destitute of 
leaves; and Demophoon having returned a few days 
subsequently, and having clasped the tree in his em- 
brace, it put forth leaves, as if conscious of the pres- 
ence of a once-beloved object. Hence, says the fable, 
leaves were called ¢iA/a in Greek, from the name of 
Phyllis (@vAAuc). (Serv. ad Varg., Ecl., 5, 10.) 
Ovid has made the absence of Demophoon from Thrace 
the subject of one of his heroic epistles.—It is said 
that Phyllis, when watching for the return of Demo- 
phoon, made nine journeys to the Thracian coast, 
whence the spot was called Ennea-Hodoi (’Evvéa 
‘Odot) or ‘the Nine Ways.” (Hygin., i. ¢.) The 
true reason of the name, however, was the meeting 
here of as many roads from different parts of Thrace 
and Macedon. (Walpole’s Collect. vol. 2, p.510.)—Tzet- 
zes gives a somewhat different account of the affair, 
-especially as regards Demophoén, whom he calls Aca- 
mas, and whom he makes to have been thrown from 
his horse when hurrying back to Phyllis, and to have 
been transfixed by his own sword. (T'zetz. ad Ly- 
cophr., 496.)—II. A region of Thrace, forming part 
of Edonis, and situate to the north of Mount Pangeus. 
(Herod., 7,114.) -. SS Hie: 

Puyscon, a surname of one of the Ptolemies, king 
of Egypt, from his great abdominal rotundity (¢doxwv, 
the paunch ;” from gvoxn, ‘the lower belly”). 

_ Payscos, a town of Caria, opposite Rhodes, and 
~ gubject to that island. (Steph. Byz., 8. v.) 


PIC 
PicentEs, a people of Italy, occupying what was 
called Picenum. (Vid. Picenum.) 
PicEnria, a city of Campania, about seven miles 


‘beyond Salernum, and once the capital of the Picen- 


tini. (Strabo, 251.—Mela, 2, 4.—Pliny, 3, 5.) It 
Is now Vicenza or Bicenza. 

Picentint, a people of Italy, south of Campania, 
Occupying an inconsiderable extent of territory, from 
the promontory of Minerva to the mouth of the river 
Silarus. We are informed by Strabo, that these were 
a portion of the inhabitants of Picenum whom the 
Romans transplanted thither to people the shores of 
the Gulf of Posidonia or Pestum. It is probable that 
their removal took place after the conquest of Pice- 
num, and the complete subjugation of this portion of 
ancient Campania, then occupied by the Samnites. 
Cluver fixes the date at A.U.C. 463. (tal. “Ant., 
vol. 2, p. 1188.) According to the same writer, the 
Picentini were at a subsequent period compelled by the 
Romans to abandon the few towns which they pos- 
sessed, and to reside in villages and hamlets, in con- 
sequence of having sided with Hannibal in the second 
Punic,war. As a farther punishment, they were exclu- 
ded from military service, and allowed only to perform: 
the duties of couriers and messengers. (Strabo, 251. 
—Plin., 3, 5.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p..214.) 

Picznum, a district of Italy, along the Adriatic, 
south and east of Umbria. Little has been ascertain- 
ed respecting the Picentes, its inhabitants,. except the 
fact that they were a colony of the Sabines, sent out 
In consequence of a vow of a sacred spring, and said 
to have been guided to this land by a woodpecker 
(picus), a bird sacred to Mars. (Strabo, 240.—Plin., 
3, 13.) In this region they had to contend with the 
Umbrians, who had wrested it from the Liburni and 
Siculi. (Plin., 1. c.) But the Sabines were not ap- 
parently the first or sole possessors of the country. 
The Siculi, Liburni, and Umbri, according to Pliny 
(3, 13), the Pelasgi, as-Silius Italicus reports (8, 445), 
and the: Tyrrheni, according to Strabo (241), all at 
different periods formed settlements in that part of 
Italy. The conquest of Picenum cost the Romans 
but little trouble. It was effected about 484-A.U.C., 
not long after the expedition of Pyrrhus into Italy 
(Liv., Epit., 15.—Florus, 1, 19), when 360,000 men, 
as Pliny assures us, submitted to the Roman author- 
ities. From the same writer we learn, that Picenum 
constituted the fifth region in the division of Augus- 
tus. This province was considered one of the most 
fertile parts of Italy. (Liv., 22, 9.—Strabo, 240.), 
The produce of its fruit-trees was particularly esteem- 
ed. (Hor., Sat., 2, 4, 70.—Id., Sai., 2, 3, 272.— 
Juv., Sat., 11, 72.) It may be regarded as limited 
to the north by the river Ausis. To the west it was 
separated from Umbria and the Sabine country by the 
central chain of the Apennines. Its boundary to the 
south was the river Matrinus, if we include in this di- 
vision the Pretutii, a small tribe confined between the 
Matrinus and Helyinus. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, 
p. 279, seqq.) . : : 

Piér1, a Caledonian race, first. mentioned under this 
denomination in a panegyric of Eumenius, A.D. 297. 
Various derivations have been assigned for their name, 


‘among which the most common is that which deduces - 


it from the Latin picti (“‘ painted”), in reference to the 
custom which the ancient Britons had of painting their 
bodies of a blue colour. This etymology, however, 
can hardly be correct, since the custom to which we 
have just referred was common to all the. Britons, not 
confined to one particular tribe. The simplest deri- 
vation, therefore, appears to be that which makes the 
name in question come from the Gaelic puctith, “ rob- 
bers” or ‘¢ plunderers,” the Picts being famed for their 
marauding expeditions into the country to the south 
of them. According to Adelung, their true national 


name was Cruitnich, “ corn-eaters,” from their hay- 
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ing devoted a part of their territory to the raising of 
grain. (Adelung, Mithradates, vol. 2, p. 96.) 

Picrénzs, a people of Aquitanic Gaul, a short dis- 
tance below the Ligeris or Lowe. Their territory 
corresponds to the modern Poitou. Ptolemy assigns 
them two capitals, Augustoritum and Limonum, but 
the former in strictness belonged to the Lemovices. 
The city of Limonum, the true capital, answers to the 
modern Poitiers. Strabo gives the name of this peo- 
ple with the short penult, Ptolemy with the long one. 
The short quantity is followed by Lucan (1, 436). 
Ammianus Marcellinus uses the form Pictavi. (Amm. 
Marceil., 15, 11.) 

Picumnus and Pitumnus, two deities of the Latins, 
presiding over nuptial auspices. (INon., c. 12, n. 36. 
—Varro, ap. Non., l. c.) The new-born child, too, 
was placed by the midwife on the ground, and the fa- 
vour of these deities was propitiated for it. Pilum- 
nus was also one of the three deities who kept otf Sil- 
vanus from lying-in women at night. (Varro, frag., 
p. 231.) The other two were Intercido and Deverra. 
Three men went by night round the house, to signify 
that these deities were watchful: they first struck the 
threshold with an axe, then with a pestle (pilum), and 
finally swept (deverrere) with brooms; because trees 
are not cut (c@dwntur) and pruned without an axe, 
corn bruised without a pestle, or heaped up without 
brooms. Hence the names of the deities, who pre- 
vented the wood-god Silvanus from molesting partu- 
rient females. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 537.) Ser- 
vius, in place of Picumnus, uses the name Pithumnus, 
and makes this deity to have been the brother of Pi- 
lumnus, and to have discovered the art of manuring 
land ; hence he was also called Stercutius and Ster- 
quilinus, from stercus, ‘‘manure.’”” The same au- 
thority makes Pilumnus to have invented the art of 
pounding corn in a mortar (pilum), whence his name. 
(Serv. ad Virg., Ain., 9, 4.—Compare Plin., 3, 18.) 
Some of the ancient grammarians regarded these two 
deities as identical with Castor and Pollux, than which 
nothing can be more erroneous. Piso, one of this 
class of writers, deduced the name Pilumnus from 
pello, ‘‘ to drive away” or ‘‘ avert,’ because he avert- 
ed the evils that are incident to infancy, ‘‘ quza pellit 
mala infantie.” (Spangenberg, Vet. Lat. Relig. Do- 
mest., p. 65.) ' 

Picus, a fabulous king of Latium, son of Saturn, 
and celebrated for his beauty and his love of steeds, 
He married Canens, the daughter of Janus and Venil- 
la, renowned for the sweetness and power of her 
voice. One day Picus went forth to the chase clad 
in a purple cloak, bound round his neck with gold. 
He entered the wood where Circe happened to be at 
that time gathering magic herbs. She was instantly 


struck with love, and implored the prince to respond’ 


to her passion. Picus, faithful to his beloved Canens, 
indignantly spurned her advances, and Circe, in re- 
venge, struck him with her wand, and instantly he 
was changed into a bird with purple plumage and a 
yellow ring around its neck. This bird was called by 
his name Picus, ‘ the woodpecker.” (Ovid, Met., 14, 
320, seqq.—Plut., Quest. Rom., 21.) Servius says 
that Picus was married to Pomona (ad Ain., 7, 190). 
—This legend seems to have been devised to give an 
origin for the woodpecker after the manner of the 
Greeks. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 538.—Compare 
‘“Spangenberg, Vet. Lat. Rel. Dom., p. 62.) * 

- Pieris, I. a region of Macedonia, directly north of 
Thessaly, and extending along the Thermaic Gulf. 
It formed one of the most interesting parts of Mace- 
donia, both in consideration of the traditions to which 
it has given birth, as being the first seat of the Muses, 
and the birthplace of Orpheus ; and also of the im- 
portant events which occurred there at a later period, 

involving the destiny of the Macedonian empire, and 


many other parts of Greece. The name of Pieria 
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which was known to Homer (Jl, 14, 226), was de- 
rived apparently from the Pieres, a Thracian people, - 
who were subsequently expelled by the Temenide, 
the conquerors of Macedonia, and driven north beyond 
the Strymon and Mount Pangeus, where they formed 
anew settlement. (Thucyd., 2, 99.—Herod., 7, 112.) 
The boundaries which historians and geographers have 
assigned to this province vary ; for Strabo, or, rather, 
his epitomiser, includes it between the Haliacmon and 
Axius. (Strab., 330.) Livy also seems to place it 
north of Dium (44, 9), while most authors ascribe that 
town to Pieria. Ptolemy gives the name of Pieria to 
all the country between the mouth of the Peneus and 
that of the Ludias. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, 
p. 204.)—II. A district of Syria, bounded on the west 
by the Sinus Issicus, on the north by Mount Pierius 
(the southern continuation of Amanus), from which 
the region received its name. (Ptol.—Bischoff und 
Moller, Worterb. der Geogr., p. 851.) 

Pieripgs, I. a name given to the Muses, from the 
district of Pieria, their natal region. (Vid. Muse.)— 
II. The nine daughters of Pierus, who challenged the 
Muses to a contest of skill, and were overcome and 
changed into magpies. Some suppose that the victo- 
rious Muses took their name, just as Minerva, accord- 
ing to some authorities, assumed that. of the giant 
Pallas after she had conquered him. (Ovid, Met., 5, 
300.) ‘ 

Pirus, a native of Thessaly, father of the Pierides 
who challenged the Muses. (Vid. Pierides, II.) 

Picrum Marz, an appellation given to the extreme 
Northern Ocean, from its being supposed to be ina 
semi-congealed or sluggish state. (Plin., 4, 13,.— 
Tacit., Germ., 45.) 

Prtumnus. . Vid, Picumnus, 

PimpL@a, a small town of Macedonia, not far from 
Dium and Libethra, where Orpheus was said by some 
to have been born. (Stérab., Exit., 330.—Apollon. 
Rhod., 1, 23, et Schol. ad loc.—Lycophr., v. 273.) 

Pinarit and Porrrit, two distinguished families 
among the subjects of Evander, at the time when Her- 
cules visited Italy on his return from Spain. A sac- 
rifice having been offered to the hero by Evander, the 
Potitii and Pinarii were invited to assist in the cere- 
monies and share the entertainment. It happened 
that the Potitii attended in time, and the entrails were 
served up to them ; the Pinarii, arriving after the en- 
trails were eaten, came in for the rest of the feast ; 
hence it continued a rule, as long as the Pinarian fam- 
ily existed, that they should not eat of the entrails. 
The Potitii, instructed by Evander, were directors of 
that solemnity for many ages, until the solemn office 
of the family was delegated to public servants, on 
which the whole race of the Potitii became extinct. 
This desecration of the rites of Hercules was brought 
about, it is said, by the censor Appius Claudius, who 
induced the Potitii by means of a large sum of money 
to teach the manner of. performing these rites to the 
public slaves mentioned above. (Liv., 1, 7.—ZId., 9, 
29.—Festus, s. v. Potitium.—Serv. ad Ain., 8, 269.) 

Prnirvs, a river of Cilicia Campestris, rising in 
Mount Amanus, and falling into the Sinus Issicus 
near Issus. The Greek and Persian armies were at 
first drawn up on opposite banks of this stream: Dari- 
us on the side of Issus, Alexander towards Syria. 
The modern name of the Pinarus is the Deli-sou. 
(French Strabo, vol. 4, pt. 2, p. 384.) - ‘ 

Pinpirus, a celebrated lyric poet of Thebes, in 
Beotia, born, according to Boéckh, in the spring of 
522 B.C. (Olympiad 64.3), and who died, according 
to a probable statement, at the age of eighty. (Pin- 
dar, ed. Bockh, vol. 3,'p.. 12.—Compare Clinton, Fast. 


Hell., vol. 1, p. 17, who makes his birth-year 518 


B.C.) He was, therefore, nearly in the prime of life 
at the time when Xerxes invaded Greece, and when 
the battles of Thermopyle and Salamis were fought ; 
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and he thus belongs to that period of the Greek nation 
- when its great qualities were first distinctly unfolded, 
and when it exhibited an energy of action and a spirit 
of enterprise never afterward surpassed, together with 
a love of poetry, art, and philosophy, which produced 
much, and promised to produce more. His native 
lace was Cynocephale, a village in the territory of 
Thebes, and the family of the poet seems to have been 
skilled in music : since we learn -from the ancient bi- 
ographies of him, that his father or his uncle was a 
flute-player. But Pindar, very early in life, soared far 
beyond the sphere of a flute-player at festivals, or even 
a lyric poet of merely local celebrity. Although, in his 
time, the voices of Pierian bards, and of epic poets of 
the Hesiodean school, had long been mute in Beotia, 
yet there was still much love for music and poetry, 
which had taken the prevailing form of lyric and cho- 
ral compositions. That these arts were widely culti- 
vated in Boeotia is proved by the fact that two females, 
Myrtis and Corinna, had attained celebrity in them 
during the youth of Pindar. Both were competitors 
with him in.poetry. Myrtis strove with the bard for a 
prize at public games; and although Corinna said, 
“Ty is not meet that the clear-toned Myrtis, a woman 
born, should enter the lists with Pindar,” yet she is 
said (perhaps from jealousy of his rising fame).to have 
often contended against. him in the agones, and five 
times to have gained the victory. (Ailian, V. H., 13, 
24.) Corinna also assisted the young poet with her 
advice; and it is related of her, that she recommend- 
ed him to ornament his productions with mythical nar- 
rations; but that, when he had composed a hymn, in 
the’ first six verses of which (still extant) almost the 
whole of the Theban mythology was introduced, she 
smiled and said, ‘‘ We should sow with the hand, not 
with the whole sack.” — Pindar placed himself under 
the tuition of Lasus of Hermione, a distinguished poet, 
but probably better versed in the theory than the prac- 
tice of poetry and music. Since Pindar mrade these 
arts the whole business of his life, and was nothing but 
a poet and musician, he soon extended the boundaries 
of his art to the whole Greek nation, and composed 
poems.of the choral lyric kind for persons in all parts of 
Greece. At the age of twenty he composed a song of 
’ victory in honour of a Thessalian youth belonging to the 
family of the Aleuade (Pyth. 10, composed in Olym- 
piad 69.3, B.C. 502). We find him employed soon af- 
terward for the Sicilian rulers, Hiero of Syracuse and 
Theron of Agrigentum ; for Arcesilaus, king of Cyrene, 
and Amyntas, king of Macedonia, as well as for the 
free cities of Greece. He made no distinction ac- 
cording to the race of the persons whom he celebra- 
ted: he was honoured and loved by the Ionian states 
for himself as well as for his art: the Athenians made 
him their public guest (xpégevoc) ; and the inhabitants 
of Ceos employed him to compose a processional song 
(mpooddiov), although they had their own poets, Si- 
monides and Bacchylides. Pindar, however, was not 
a common mercenary poet, always ready to sing the 
praises of him whose bread he ate. He received, in- 
deed, money and presents for his poems, according to 
the general usage previously introduced by Simoni- 
des; yet his poems are the genuine expression of his 
thoughts and feelings. In his praises of virtue and 
good fortune, the colours which he employs are not 
too vivid: nor does he avoid the darker shades of his 
subject ; he often suggests topics of consolation for 
ast and present evil, and sometimes warns and ex- 
forts to avoid future calamity. Thus he ventures to 
speak freely to the powerful Hiero, whose many great 
and noble qualities were alloyed by insatiable cupid- 
ity and ambition, which his courtiers well knew how 
to turn toa bad account; and he addresses himself in 
the same manly tone to Arcesilaus IV., king of Cy- 
rene, who afterward brought on the ruin of his dynas- 


_ ty by his tyrannical severity. Thus lofty and dignified. 
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was the position which Pindar assumed with regard to 
these princes; and, in accordance with this, he fre- 
quently proclaims, that frankness and sincerity are al- 
ways laudable. But his intercourse with the princes of 
his time appears to have been limited to poetry. Wedo 
not find him, like Simonides, the daily associate, coun- 
sellor, and friend of kings and statesmen; he plays no 
part in the public events of the time, either as a poli- 
ticlan or acourtier. Neither was his name, like that of 
Simonides, distinguished in the Persian war: partly be- 
cause his fellow-citizens, the Thebans, were, together 
with half of the Grecian nation, on the Persian side, 
while the spirit of independence and victory was with 
the other half. Nevertheless, the lofty character of 
Pindar’s muse rises superior to these unfavourable 
circumstances. He did not, indeed, make the vain 
attempt of gaining over the Thebans to the cause of 
Greece ; but he sought to appease the internal dissen- 
sions which threatened to destroy Thebes during: the 
war, by admonishing his fellow-citizens to union and 
concord (Polyb., 4, 31, 5.—F rag. incert., 125, ed. 
Béckh) ; and, after the war was ended, he openly pro- 
claims, in odes intended for the Aiginetans and Athe- 
nians, his admiration of the heroism of the victors: — 
Having mentioned nearly all that is known of the 
events of Pindar’s life, and his relations to his con- 
temporaries, we proceed to consider him more closely 
as a poet, and to examine the character and form of 
his poetical productions. The only cless of poems 
which enable us to judge of Pindar’s general style are 
the érwvixia, or triumphal odes. Pindar, indeed, ex- 
celled in all the known varieties of choral poetry ; name- 
ly, hymns to the gods, pans, and dithyrambs appro- 
priate to the worship of particular divinities, odes for 
processions (7pocddva), songs of maidens (wapOévera), 
mimic dancing songs (vropyjuara), drinking songs 
(oxoAtd), dirges (Spyvor), and encomiastic odes to 
princes (éyx@ua), which last approached most nearly 
to the éuvixea. The poems of Pindar in these vari- 
ous styles were nearly as renowned among the ancients 
as the triumphal odes, which is proved by the numer- 
ous quotations of them. Horace, too, in enumerating 
the different styles of Pindar's Petry, puts the dithy- 
ramb first, then the hymns, and afterward the epinikia 
and the dirges. Nevertheless, there must have been 
some decided superiority in the epinikia, which caused 
them to be more frequently transcribed in the later 
period of antiquity, and thus rescued them from per- 
ishing with the rest of the Greek lyric poetry. At 
any rate, these odes, from the vast variety of their sub- 
jects and style, and their refined and elaborate struc- 
ture, some approaching to hymns and pzans, others 
to scolia and hyporchemes, serve to indemnify us for 
the loss of the other sorts of lyric poetry. We will 
now explain, as briefly as possible, the occasion of an 
epinikian ode, and the mode of its execution. A vic- 
tory has been gained in a contest at a festival, partic- 
ularly at one of the four great games most prized by 
the Greeks. Such a victory as this, which shed a 
lustre not only on the victor himself, but on his fami- 


celebration. This celebration might be performed 

the victor’s friends on the spot where the prize was 
obtained; as, for example, at Olympia, when, in the 

evening, after the termination of the contests, by the 

light of the moon, the whole sanctuary resounded 
with joyful songs after the manner of encomia ; or it 

might be deferred till after the victor’s solemn return 

to his native city, where it was sometimes repeated in 

following years, in commemoration of his success, A 

celebration of this kind always had a religious character; 
it often began with a procession to an altar or tem- 

ple, in the place where the games had been held, or in 
the native city of the conqueror; a sacrifice, followed 

by a banquet, was then offered at the temple, or in the 
house of the victor; and the whole —— conclu- 
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ded with the merry and boisterous revel called by the 
Greeks x@uoc. At this sacred and, at the same time, 
joyous solemnity (a mingled character frequent among 
the Greeks), appeared the chorus, trained by the poet 
or some other skilled person, for the purpose of reci- 
ting the triumphal hymn, which was considered the 
fairest ornament of the festival. It was during either 
the procession or the banquet that the hymn was reci- 
ted, as it was not properly a religious hymn, which 
could be combined with the sacrifice. The form of 
the poem must, to a certain extent, have been deter- 
mined by the occasion on which it was to be recited. 
From expressions which occur in several epinikian 
odes, it is probable that all odes consisting of strophes 
without epodes were sung during a procession to a 
temple or to the house of the victor; although there 
are others which contam expressions denoting move- 
ment, and which yet have epodes. It is possible that 
the epodes in the latter odes may have been sung at 
certain intervals when the procession was not ad- 
vancing ; for an epode, according to the statements of 
the ancients, always required that the chorus should be 
at rest. But by far the greater number of the odes of 
Pindar were sung at the Comus, at the jovial termi- 
nation of the feast: and hence Pindar himself more 
frequently names his odes from the Comus than from 
the victory. The occasion of the epinikian ode—a 
victory in the sacred games—and its end—the enno- 
bling of a solemnity connected with the worship of the 
gods—required that it should be composed in a lofty 
and dignified style. But, on the other hand, the bois- 
terous mirth of the feast did not admit the severity of 
the antique poetic style, like that of the hymns and 
nomes; it demanded a free and lively expression of 
feeling, in harmony with the occasion of the festival, 
and suggesting the noblest ideas connected with the 
victor. Pindar, however, gives no detailed descrip- 
tion of the victory, as this would have been only a 
repetition of the spectacle which had already been be- 
held with enthusiasm by the assembled Greeks ; nay, 
he often bestows only a few words on the victory, re- 
cording its place, and the sort of contest in which it 
was won. On the other hand, we often find a precise 
enumeration of all the victories, not only of the actual 
victor, but of his entire family: this must evidently 
have been required of the poet. Nevertheless, he does 
not (as many writers have supposed) treat the victory 


as a merely secondary object ; which he despatches, 


quickly, in order to pass on to objects of greater inter- 
est. The victory, in truth, is always the point upon 
which the whole of the ode turns; only he regards it, 
not simply as an incident, but as connected with the 
whole life of the victor. Pindar establishes this con- 
nexion by forming a high conception of the fortunes 
and character. of the victor, and by representing the 
victory as the result of them. And as the Greeks 
were less accustomed to consider a man in his indi- 
vidual capacity than as a member of his state and his 
family, so Pindar considers the renown of the victor 
in connexion with the past.and the present condition 
of the race and state to which he-belongs. Even, 
however, when the skill of the victor is put in the fore- 
ground, Pindar, in general, does not content himself 
with celebrating this bodily prowess alone, but he usu- 
ally adds some moral virtue which the victor has 
shown, or which he recommends and extols. — This 
virtue is sometimes moderation, sometimes wisdom, 
sometimes filial love, sometimes piety to the gods. 
The latter is frequently represented as the main cause 
of the victory; the victor having thereby obtained the 
protection of the deities who preside over gymnastic 
contests, as Mercury or the Dioscuri.— Whatever 
might be the theme of one of Pindar’s epinikian odes, 
jit would naturally not be developed with the systemat- 

eee of a philosophical treatise. Pindar, 
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wisdom, which began to show itself among the Greeks 
at the time of the Seven Wise Men, and which formed 
an important element of elegiac and choral lyric poe- 
try before the time of Pindar.—The other element 
of his poetry, his mythical narratives, occupies, how- 
ever, far more space in most of his odes. ‘That these 
are not mere digressions for the sake of ornament has 
been fully proved by modern commentators. — This 
admixture of apophthegmatic maxims and typical nar- 
ratives would alone render it difficult to follow the 
thread of Pindar’s meaning; but, in addition to this 
cause of obscurity, the entire plan of his poetry is so 
intricate, that a modern reader often fails to under- 
stand the connexion of the parts, eyen where he thinks 
he has found aclew. Pindar begins an ode full of 
the lofty conception which he has formed of the glori- 
ous destiny of the victor; and he seems, as it were, 
carried away by the flood of images which this con- 
ception pours forth. He does not attempt to express 
directly the general idea, but follows the strain of 
thought which it suggests into its details, though 
without losing sight of their reference to the main ob- 
ject. Accordingly, when he has pursued a train of 
thought, either in an apophthegmatic or mythical form, 
up to a certain point, he breaks off, before he has gone 
far enough to make the application to the victor suffi- 
ciently clear; he then takes up another’ thread, which 
is, perhaps, soon dropped for a fresh one ; and at the 
end of the ode he gathers up all these different threads, 
and weaves them together into one web, in which the 
general idea predominates. By reserving the expla- 
nations of his allusions until the end, Pindar con- 
trives that his odes should consist of parts which are 
not complete or intelligible in themselves ; and thus 
the curiosity of the reader is kept on the stretch 
throughout. the entire ode.—The characteristics of 
Pindar’s poetry, which have just been explained, may 
be discovered in all his epinikian odes. ‘Their agree- 
ment, however, in this respect, is quite consistent 
with the extraordinary variety of style and expression 
which belongs to this class of poems. Every epinik- 
lan ode of Pindar has its peculiar tone, depending: 
upon the course of the ideas and the consequent 
choice of the expressions. The principal differences 
are connected with the choice of the rhythms, which 
again is regulated by the musical style. According 
to the last distinction, the epinikia of Pindar are of 
three sorts, Doric, Avolic, and Lydian; which can be 
easily distinguished, although each admits of innu- 
merable varieties. In respect of metre, every ode of 
Pindar has an individual character, no two odes being 
of the same metrical structure. \ In the Doric ode the 
same metrical forms occur as those which prevailed in 
the choral lyric poetry of Stesichorus, namely, sys- 


‘tems of daetyls and trochaic dipodies, which most 


nearly approach the stateliness of the hexameter. Ac- 
cordingly, a severe dignity pervades these odes; the 
mythical narrations are developed with greater fulness, 
and the ideas are limited to the subject, and are free 
from personal feeling; in short, their general charac- 
ter is that of calmness and elevation. The language 
is epic, with a slight Doric tinge, which adds to its 
brillancy and dignity. The rhythms of the Molic odes 
resemble those of the Lesbian poetry, in which light 
dactylic, trochaic, or logacedic metres prevailed : these 
rhythms, however, when applied to choral lyric poetry, 
were rendered far more various, and- thus often ac- 
quired a character of greater volubility and livelitiess. 
The Afolic odes, from the rapidity and. variety of their - 
movement, have a less uniform character than the Do- 
ric odes ; for example, the first Olympic, with its joy- 
ous and glowing images, is very different from the 
second, in which a lofty melancholy is expressed,. 
and from the ninth, which has an air of proud and: 
complacent self-reliance. The language of the Afo- 


undoubtedly much of that sententious | lic epinikia is also bolder,,more difficult in its syn-: 
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tax, and marked by rarer dialectic forms. Lastly, 
there are the Lydian odes, the number of which is 
inconsiderable: their metre is mostly trochaic, and 
of a particularly soft character, agreeing with the 
tone of the poetry. Pindar appears to have preferred 
the Lydian rhythms for odes which were destined to 
be sung during a procession to a temple or at the al- 
tar, and in which the favour of the deity was implored 
in an humble spirit. (Miiller, Gr. Lit., p. 216, segq.) 
—The scholar comes to the study of Pindar, as to that 
of one whom fable and history, poetry and criticism, 
have alike delighted to honour. ‘The writers of Greece 
speak of him as the man whose birth was celebrated 
by the songs and dances of the deities thetnselves, in 
joyous anticipation of those immortal hymns which he 
was to frame in their praise; to whom in after life 
the God of Poetry himself devoted a share of the of- 
ferings brought to his shrine, and conceded a chair of 
honour in his most favoured temple. These were in- 
deed fables, but fables that evinced the truth: the 
reputation which they testified went on increasing in 
magnitude and splendour. The glory of succeeding 
poets, the severity of the most refined criticism, the 
spread of sceptic philosophy no way impaired it ; it 
was not obscured by the literary darkness of his coun- 
try ; it was not overpowered by the literary brightness 
of rival states. The fastidious Athenian was proud of 
the compliment paid to his city by a Beotian ; the el- 
egant Rhodian inscribed his verses in letters of gold 
within the temple of his guardian deity ; and, in a la- 
ter age, Alexander, the son of Philip, ‘‘ bade spare the 
house of Pindarus,” when Thebes fell in ruins beneath 
_his hand. Pindar has not improperly been called the 
Sacerdotal Poet of Greece; and that he must have 
been of high consideration with the priesthood will be 
easily believed. He stood forth the champion of the 
“ graceful religion of Greece ;” and he seems to have 
laboured, on the one hand, to defend it from the sneers 
and profaneness of the philosophers ; and, on the oth- 
er, to spiritualize it, and to prevent its degenerating 
into the mere image-worship of the vulgar. His dei- 
ties, therefore, are neither like those of Homer, nor 
the insulted Olympians of A‘schylus; they come in 
visions of the night ; they stand in a moment before 
the eyes of the mortal who prays to them, and whom 
they deign to favour; they see and hear all things ; 
they flit in an instant from land to land, and the ele- 
ments yield, and are innoxuous to their impassible 
forms. But these forms are not minutely described ; 
the fables respecting them are rejected in- the whole 
as untrue, or better versions of them are given. With 
. Pindar the deity is not the capricious, jealous being, 
whose evil eye the fortunate man has reason to trem- 
ble at; but just, benignant, the author and wise ruler 
of all things; whom it is dreadful to slander, and with 
whom it is idle to contend: he moulds everything to 
his will ; he bows the spirit of the high-minded, and 
crowns with glory the moderate and humble ; he is the 
guardian of princes, and if he deign not to be a guide. 
to the ruler of the city, it is hard indeed to restore the 
eople to order and peace. Nor is this all. Pindar 
is not merely a devout, but he is also an eminently 
moral poet. Plato observes of him, in the Menon, that 
he maintained the immortality of the soul; and he lays 
down, with remarkable distinctness, the doctrine of 
future happiness or misery. On principles such as 
these, it is no wonder that Pindar’s poetry should 
abound with maxims of the highest morality in every | 
part ; not a page, indeed, is without them. They 
spread a colour over the whole, of which no idea can 
be given by a few extracts. (Quarterly Review, No. 
56, p. 410, segg.)—We have remaining, at the present 
day, forty-five of the Epinikiay or triumphal odes of 
Pindar, together with some few fragments of his other 
productions. The Epinikia are divided into four class- 
-es or kinds, and derive their names respectively from 
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the four great games of Greece. Thus we have, Ist, 
Olympic Odes, to the number of fourteen ; 2d, Pyth- 
tan, to the number of twelve; 3d, Nemean, eleven 
in number; and, 4th, Isthmian, amounting to eight. 
This division, however, is not that of the poet himself ; 
we owe it to the grammarian Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium. This. individual selected out of the general col- 
lection of Epinikia a certain number of pieces that had 
reference, more or less, to victories gairied at the sey- 
eral games of Greece. It did not suffice, in the eyes 
of this critic, that an ode should celebrate some victory 
gained in these assemblies in order to be judged wor- 
thy of a place in his selection ; for there are fragments 
remaining of the poems of Pindar which have direct 
allusion to such subjects, and yet were excluded by 
Aristophanes. _ On the other hand, we find, in the se- 
lection made by him, one ode, having no reference to 
any particular victory, namely, the second Pythian; as 
well as some others, which, though they celebrate 
deeds of martial prowess, contain no mention whatever 
of those peculiar exploits, of which the four great na- 
tional celebrations of the Hellenic race were respect- 
ively the theatres.—Hermann has shown, that the ba- 
sis of Pindar’s diction is epic, but that he employs 
Doric forms as often as they appear more expressive, 
or are better adapted to the metre which he employs. 
Sometimes he gives the preference to Aolic forms, 
which was his native dialect. Hermann also remarks, 
that the verses of Pindar abound in hiatus, without 
there being any appearance of his having used the di- 
gamma, which in his days had partially disappeared 
from the Molic dialect, and which Alcwus and Sappho 
had only occasionally employed. After the example 
of the ancient poets, he makes the vowel long which 
is followed by amute and liquid. The remark of Her- 
mann respecting the mixture of dialects in Pindar has 
been acquiesced in by Bockh, who observes, that the 
copyists have frequently removed the Doricisms from 
the Olympic Odes, while they have been preserved 
more carefully in the other works of the poet.—The 
best edition of Pindar is that of Bockh, Lips., 1811-22, 
3 vols. 4to. The text is corrected by the aid of thir- 
ty-seven MSS. Previous to the appearance of this 
edition, that of Heyne was regarded as the best. 
Heyne’s work appeared in 1773, Gotting., 2 vols. 8vo. 
A second edition of it was published in 1798, Got- 
tang., 3 vols. 8vo, containing Hermann’s commentary 
on the metres of Pindar. -The third edition appeared, 
after Heyne’s death, in 1817, under the supervision of 
Scheffer. An excellent school and college edition, 
by L. Dissen, based on that of Bockh, forms part of 
Jacobs’s and Rost’s ‘ Bibliotheca Greca,” Goth. et 
Erfurdt., 1830, 8vo. (Scholl, Gesch. Gr. Lit., vol. 
1, p. 196, segg.—Id. ib., vol 3, p. 598.) 
Pinpenissus, a city of Cilicia, belonging to the 
Eleuthero-Cilices. It was situated on a height of 
great elevation and strength, forming part of the range. 
of Amanus, Cicero took it after a siege of 57 days, 
and compelled the Tibareni, a neighbouring tribe, to 
submit likewise. The modern Behesni is supposed 
to occupy its site. (Cic., Ep. ad Fam., 15, 4.—Id., 
Ep. ad Att.,.5, 20.) - 
te ya ale applied by: the Greeks to the 
elevated chain which separates Thessaly from Epirus, 
and the waters falling into the Jonian Sea and Ambra- 
cian Gulf, from those streams which discharge them- 
selves into the Avgean.. Towards the north it joined 
the great Illyrian and Macedonian ridges of Bora and 
Scardus, while to the south it was connected with the 
ramifications of CEta, and the AStolian and Acarnani- 
an muuntains. (Herodotus, 7, 129.—Strabo, 430.— 
Pind., Pyth., 9, 27-—Virgu, Eclog., 10, 11.—Ovid, 
Metamorph., 2, 224. — Cramer's Ancient Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 353.)—II. A town and river of D is in 
Greece. ‘The river flowed into the Ce ssus at 
Lilea, a Phocian town, According to Strat 
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earlier name of the town was Acryphas. (Strabo, 
427.) 

Prraum, a small fortress-of Corinthia, on the Sinus 
Corinthiacus, and not far from the promontory of Ol- 
mie. It was taken on one occasion by Agesilaus, 
(Xen., Mist. Gr., 4, 5, 5.—Id., Vit. Ages., 2,18.) We 
must not confound this place with the Corinthian har- 
bour of Pirwus, on the Sinus Saronicus, near the con- 
fines of Argolis. (Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 3, 

. 34.) 
: Piravs (Ilecpacdc), or Piraeus (Herpatevc), a cel- 
ebrated and capacious harbour of Athens, at some dis- 
tance from it, but joined to it by long walls, called 
paxpa teiyn. The southern wall was built by. The- 
mistocles, and was 35 stadia long and 40 cubits high ; 
this height was but half of what Themistocles design- 
ed. The northern was built by Pericles ; its height 
the same as the former, its length 40 stadia. Both of 
these walls were sufficiently broad on the top to admit 
of two wagons passing each other. The stones were 
of an enormous size, joined together without any ce- 
ment, but with clamps of iron and lead, which, with 
their own weight, easily sufficed to unite walls even 
of so great a height as 40 cubits (60 feet). Upon both 
of the walls a great number of turrets were erected, 
which were turned into dwelling-houses when the 
Athenians became so numerous that the city was not 
large enough to contain them. The wall which en- 
compassed the Munychia, and joined it to the Pireus, 
was 60 stadia, and the exterior wall on the other side 
of the city was 43 stadia, in length. Athens had three 
harbours, of which the Pireus was by far the largest. 
East of it was the second one, called Munychia ; and, 
still farther east, the third, called Phalerus, the least 
frequented of the three. The entrance of the Pireus 
was narrow, being contracted by two projecting prom- 
ontories. Within, however, it was very capacious, 
and contained three large basins or ports, named Can- 
tharus, Aphrodisus, and Zea. The first was called af- 
ter an ancient hero, the second after Venus, the third 
from the term éa, signifying bread-corn. The Pireus 
is said to have been capable of containing 300 ships. 
The walls which joined’ it to Athens, with all its for- 
tifications, were totally demolished when Lysander put 
an end to the Peloponnesian war by the reduction of 
Attica. ‘They were rebuilt by Conon with the money 
supplied by the Persian commander Pharnabazus; after 
the defeat of the Lacedemonians, in the battle off the 
Arginuse Insule. In after days the Pirzus suffered 
greatly from Sylla, who demolished the walls, and set 
fire to the armory and arsenals. It must not be ima- 

ined, however, that the Pireus was a mere harbour. 

t was, in fact, a city-of itself, abounding with temples, 
porticoes, and other magnificent. structures. Strabo 
compares the maritime part of Athens to the city of 
the Rhodians, since it was thickly inhabited, and en- 
closed with a wall, comprehending within its circuit 
the Pireus and the other ports. - Little, however, re- 
mains of the former splendour of the Pireus. Ac- 
cording to Hobhouse, nothing now is left to lead one 
to suppose that it was ever a large and flourishing port. 
(Journey, vol. 1, p. 299.) The ancient,Zea is a marsh, 
and Cantharus of but little depth. The deepest wa- 
ter is at the mouth of the ancient Aphrodisus. He 
adds, that the ships of the ancients must have been ex- 
tremely small, if 300 could be contained within the 


Pireus, since he saw an Hydriote merchant-vessel, of 


about 200 tons, at anchor in the port, which appeared 


too large forthe station, and an English sloop of war 


| tants. 
| 65, segg., Eng. transl.) 


PIRAUS. 


1. Athenian Imports and Exports. 


The commodities which Attica did not produce with- 
in her own territory, were obtained by foreign com- 
merce, and, unless the importation was prevented by 
some extraordinary obstacle, such, for example, as war, 
there could be no danger of a scarcity, even in the 
case of a failure of the crops, because it consumed the 
surplus produce of other countries. (Xen., Repub. 
Ath., 2,6.) Although not an island, yet it possessed 
all the advantages of insular position, that is, excellent 
harbours conveniently situated, in which it received 
supplies during all winds; in addition to which, it had 
sufficient facilities for inland traffic: the intercourse 
with other countries was promoted by the purity of the 
coin, as the merchant, not being obliged to take a re- 
turn freight, had the option of carrying out bullion, al- 
though Athens abounded in commodities which would 
meet with a ready sale. (Xen., de Vect., 1,7.) If 
a stagnation in trade was not produced by war or pi- 
racy, all the products of foreign countries came to 
Athens ; and articles which in other places could hard- 
ly be obtained single, were collected together at the 
Pireus. (Thucyd., 2, 38.—Isocr., Paneg., p. 34, ed. 
Hail.) Besides the corn, the costly wines, iron, brass, 
and other objects of commerce, which came from all 
the regions of the Mediterranean, they imported fromy 
the coasts of the Black Sea slaves, timber for ship- 
building, salt fish, honey, wax, tar, wool, ngging, 
leather, goatskins, &c.; from Byzantium, Thrace, 
and Macedonia, timber, slaves, and salt fish; also, 
slaves from Thessaly, whither they came from the in- 
terior; and carpets and fine wool from Phrygia and 
Miletus. “All the finest products,” says Xenophon, 
‘“‘of Sicily, of Italy, Cyprus, Lydia, the Pontus, and 
the Peloponnesus, Athens, by her empire of the sea, is 
able to collect into one spot.” (Repub. Ath., 2, 7.) 
To this far-extended intercourse the same author at- 
tributes the mixture of all dialects which prevailed at 
Athens, and the admission of barbarous words into the 
language of ordinary life. On the other hand, Athens 
conveyed to different regions the products of her own 


soil and labour; in addition to which, the Athenian 


merchant trafficked in commodities which they collect- 
ed in other countries. Thus, they took up wine from 
the islands and shores of the Augean Sea, at Pepare- 
thus, Cos, Thasus, and elsewhere, and transported it 
to the Euxine. (Demosth. in Lacrit., p. 935.) The 
trade in books alone-appears to have made but small 
advances in Greece, a branch of industry which was 
more widely extended in the Roman Empire after the 
reign of Augustus. ‘There was, it is true, a book- 
market (ra Gi6Aa) at Athens (Jui. Poll., 9, 47), and 
books were exported to the Euxine and to Thrace 
(Xen., Anab., 7, 5, 14), but there can be no doubt 
that the books meant were merely blank volumes. 
The trade in manuscripts was in the time of Plato so 
little common, that Hermodorus, who sold the books 
of this writer in Sicily, gave occasion to a proverb, 
“ Hermodorus carries on trade with writings.” (Cic., 
Ep. ad Aitt., 13, 21.—Suad., s. v. Aoyouowy ‘Epuido- 
poc éumopeverat.) Atasubsequent period, while Ze- 
no the Stoic was still a youth, dealers in manuscripts 
are mentioned as having been at Athens. (Diog. 
Laert.,in Vit.) The merchant-vessels appear to have 
been of considerable size ; not to quote an extraordi- 
nary instance, we find in Demosthenes (in Phorm.) 


a vessel of this kind, which, besides the cargo, the 


slaves, and the ship’s crew, carried 300 free inhabi- . 
(Bockh, Public Economy of Athens, vol. 1, p. 


2. Credit System of the Athenians. 
‘The advocates for a credit system at the present 


| day will be agreeably surprised to find one fully estab- 


lished among the Athenians, and deemed by that in- 
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telligent people essential to commercial operations. 
The system of banking pursued at Athens gave occa- 
sion to-a new kind of money, constructed upon the 
credit of individuals or of companies, and acting as a 
substitute for the legal currency. In the time of De- 
mosthenes (vol. 2, p. 1236, ed. Reiske), and even at 
an.earlier period, bankers appear to have been numer- 
ous, not only in Pireus, but also in the upper city ; 
and it was principally by their means that capital, 
which would otherwise have been unemployed, was 
distributed and made productive. . Athenian bankers 
were, in many instances, manufacturers or specula- 
tors in land, conducting the different branches of their 
business by means of partners or confidential servants, 
and acquiring a sufficient profit to remunerate them- 
selves, and to pay a small rate of interest for the cap- 
ital intrusted to them. But this was not the only ben- 
efit they imparted to the operations of commerce. 
Their legers were books of transfer, and the entries 
made in them, although they cannot properly be called 
a part of the circulation, acted in all other respects as 
bills of exchange. - In this particular their banks bore 
a strong resemblance to modern banks of deposite. A 
depositor desired his banker to transfer to some other 
name a portion of the credit assigned to him in the 
books of the bank (Demosth., xpo¢ KadAur.—vol. 2, p. 
1236, ed. Reiske); and by this method, aided, as it 
probably was, by a general understanding among the 
bankers (or, in the modern phrase, a clearing house), 
credit was easily and constantly converted into money 
in ancient Athens. ‘If you do not know,” says De- 
mosthenes, ‘that credit is the readiest.capital for ac- 
quiring wealth, you know positively nothing.” (Hi 
0& TovTO ayvoeic, bre TmiaTLc ddopun TOV Maddy éoTi 
meyloTn Tpoc KpnuaTiouov, nav dv ayvonoecac.—vol. 
2, p. 958, ed. Reiske.) The spirit of refinement may 
be traced one step farther. Orders were certainly is- 
sued by the government in anticipation of future re- 
ceipts, and may fairly be considered as haying had the 
force and operation of exchequer bills. They were 
known by the name of dvouodocyjuara. We learn, 
for instance, from the inscription of the Choiseul mar- 
ble (Bockh, Corp. Inscript., vol. 1, p. 219), written 
near the close of the Peloponnesian war, that bills of 
this description were drawn at that time by the gov- 
ernment at Athens on the receiver-general at Samos, 
and made payable, in one instance, to the paymaster 
at Athens; in another, to the general of division at 
Samos. These bills were doubtless employed as mon- 
ey, on the credit of the in-coming taxes, and entered 
probably, together with others of the same kind,, into 
the circulation of the period. (Cardwell’s Lectures 
on the Coinage of the Grecks and Romans, p. 20, 
s6qq-) 

Piring, a fountain near Corinth, on the route from 
the city to the harbour of Lecheum. According to 
the statement of Pausanias (2, 3), the fountain.was of 
white marble, and the water issued from various arti- 


ficial caverns into one open basin.. This fountain is 


celebrated by the ancient poets as being sacred to the 
Muses, and here Bellerophon is said to have seized 
the winged horse Pegasus, preparatory to his enter- 
prise against the Chimera. (Pind., Olymp., 13, 85. 
—Eurip., Med., 67.—Id., Troad., 205.—Soph., Elec- 
ir., 475, &c.) The fountain was fabled to have de- 
rived its name from the nymph Pirene, who was said 
to have dissolved in tears at the death of her son Cen- 
chreas, accidentally slain by Diana. (Pausan., l. c.) 

PirirHéus, son of Ixion and Dia, and one of the 
chieftains (or, according to another account, the mon- 
arch) of the Lapithe. He is memorable in mytholog- 
ical narrative for his friendship with Theseus, which, 
though of a most intimate nature, originated never- 
theless in the midst of arms. The renown of Theseus 
having spread widely over Greece, Pirithois, it seems, 


became desirous of not only beholding him, but also. 
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of witnessing his exploits, and he accordingly made 
an irruption into the plain of Marathon, and carried off 
the herds of the King of Athens. Theseus, on re- 
ceiving information, went to repel the plunderers. 
The moment Pirithotis beheld him, he was seized with 
secret admiration, and, stretching out his hand as a 
token of peace, exclaimed, “‘ Be judge thyself! What 
satisfaction dost thou require ?’”—* Thy friendship,” 
‘replied the Athenian ; and they thereupon swore eter- 
nal fidelity. Theseus and Pirithotis were both present 
at the hunt of the Calydonian boar; and the former 
also took part in the famous conflict between the Oen- 
taurs and Lapithe. The cause of this contest was as 
follows : Pirithous, having obtained the hand of Hip- 
podamia, daughter of Adrastus, king of Argos, the 
chiefs of his nation, the Lapithe, were all invited to 
the wedding, as were also the Centaurs, who dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of Pelion. Theseus, Nestor, and 
other strangers were likewise present. At the feast, 
Eurytion, one of the Centaurs, became intoxicated 
with the wine, and attempted to offer violence to the 
bride. A dreadful conflict thereupon arose, in which 
several of the Centaurs were slain, and they were final- 
ly driven from Pelion, and obliged to retire to other 
regions. (Vid. Lapithe.)— Like faithful comrades, 
Theseus and Pirithous aided each other in every pro- 
ject, and; the death of Hippodamia having subsequent- 
ly left Pirithotis free to form a new attachment, the 
two friends, equally ambitious in their love, resolved 
to possess each a daughter of the king of the gods. 
Theseus fixed his thoughts on Helen, then a child 
of but nine years. The friends planned the carrying 
her off, and succeeded. Placing her under the care 
of his mother Authra, at Aphidne, Theseus prepared 
to assist his friend in a bolder and more perilous at- 
tempt : for Pirithoiis resolved to venture on the daring 
deed, of carrying away from the palace of the monarch 
of the under-world his queen Proserpina. Theseus, 
though aware of the risk, would not abandon his friend. 
They descended together to the region of shadows; 
but Pluto, knowing their design, seized them, and pla- 
ced them upon an enchanted rock at the gate of his: 
realms. Here they sat, unable to move, till Hercules, 
passing by in his descent for Cerberus, freed ‘Theseus, 
having taken him by the hand and raised him up ; but 
when he would do the samé for Pirithotis, the earth 
quaked, and he left him. Pirithoiis therefore re- 
mained everlastingly on the rock, in punishment of his 
audacious attempt. (Apollod., 1, 8, 2.—Jd., 2, 5, 12. 
— Plut., Vit. Thes. — Hygin., fab., 14, 79, 155.— 
Virg., Zin., 7, 304.—Keighiley’s Mythology, p, 316, 
323, 392.) 

Pisa, an ancient city of Elis, giving name to the 
district of Pisatis, in which it was situated. ‘Tradition 
assigned its foundation to Pisus, grandson of AZolus 
(Pausan., 6, 22); but, as no trace of it remains, its 
very existence was questioned in later ages, as we are 
informed by Strabo (356), some affirming that there 
was only a fountain of the name, and that those writers 
who spoke of a city meant only to express the king- 
dom or principality of the Pisate, originally composed 
of eight towns. Other authors, however, have ac- 
knowledged its existence (Pind,, O1., 2, 4.—Id., 0l., 
10, 51); and Herodotus states thatthe distance from 
Pisa to Athens was 1485 stadia (2, 7). Its site was 
commonly supposed to be on a hill between two 
mountains, named Ossa and Olympus, and on the left 
bank of the Alpheiis (Strabo, 1. ¢.); but Pausanias © 
could nowhere dieeasoaty a 9 town, a 

il beine entirely covered with vines. - ausan.,l. 6. 
se 5.--Schol. ad. Pind., Olymp., 10, 55.) Tt 
is generally agreed that the Pisate were in possession 
of the temple of Olympia, and presided at the celebra- 
tion of the games from the earliest period of 
stitution, till their rights were usurped by tl 
and Heraclidw. They did not, power, x 
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mit to this injury on the part of their more powerful 
neighbours, and, having procured the assistance of 
Phidon, tyrant of Argos, recovered Olympia, where, in 
the eighth Olympiad, they again celebrated the festi- 
val; but the Eleans, in their turn, obtaining succour 
from Sparta, defeated Phidon, and once more expelled 
the Pisate from Olympia. (Ephor., ap. Strab., 358. 
—Pausan., 6, 22.) These, during the 34th Olym- 
piad, being at that time under the authority of Panta- 
leon, who had possessed himself of the sovereign pow- 
er, made another effort to regain their ancient prerog- 
ative, and, having succeeded in vanquishing their op- 
ponents, retained possession of the disputed ground 
for several years. ‘The final struggle took place in the 
forty-eighth Olympiad, when the people of Pisa, as 
Pausanias affirms, supported by the Triphylians, and 
other neighbouring towns which had revolted from 
Elis, made war upon that state. The Eleans, how- 
ever, aided by Sparta, proved victorious, and put an 
end for ever to this contest by the destruction of Pisa 
and the other confederate towns. (Pausan., 6, 22.— 
Strabo, 355.) According to the scholiast on Pindar, 
the city of Pisa was distant only six stadia from’Olym- 
pia, in which-case we might fix its site near that of 
Miracca, a little to the east of the celebrated spot now 
called Antilalla ; but Pausanias evidently leads us to 
suppose it stood on the opposite bank of the river. 
(Cramer’s Ane. Greece, vol. 3, p. 93, seqq.) 

Pris (or Pisa, as it is sometimes written), a city of 
Etruria, on the river Arnus or Arno, about a league 
from its mouth. We learn from Strabo (222), that 
formerly it stood at the junction of the Ausar (Serchio) 
and Atnus, but now they both flow into the sea by 
separate channels. The origin of Pise is lost amid 
the fables to which the Trojan war gave rise, and which 
are common to so many Italian cities. If we are to 
believe a tradition recorded by Strabo (I. c.), it owed 
its foundation to some of the followers of Nestor, in 
their wanderings after the fall of Troy. The poets 
have not failed to adopt this idea. (Virg., Ain., 10, 
179.—Rutil., Itin., 1, 565.) Lycophron says it was 
taken by Tyrrhenus from the Ligurians (v. 1241). Ser- 
vius reports, that Cato had not been able to discov- 
er who occupied Pise before the Tyrrheni under Tar- 
cho, with the exception of the Teutones, from which 
account it might be inferred that the most ancient 
possessors of Pisw were of northern origin. (Serv. 
ad. Ain., 10,179.) Dionysius of Halicarnassus names 
it among the, towns occupied by the Pelasgi in the 
territory of the Siculi. The earliest mention we have 
of this city in Roman history: is in Polybius (2, 16, and 
27), from whom we collect, as well as from Livy (21, 
39), that its harbour was much frequented by the Ro- 
mans, in their communication with Sardinia, Gaul, and 
Spain. It was here that Scipio landed his army when 
returning from the mouths of the Rhone to oppose 
Hannibal in Italy. It became a colony 572 A.U.C. 
(Liv., 41, 43.) Strabo speaks of it as having been 
formerly an important naval station: in his day it was 
still a very flourishing commercial town, from the sup- 
plies of timber which it furnished to the fleets, and the 
costly marbles which the neighbouring quarries af- 
forded for the splendid palaces and villas of Rome. 
(Consult Plin., 3, 5.—Ptol., p. 64.) Its territory 
produced wine, and the species of wheat called siligo. 
(Plin., 14, 3.—Id., 18, 9.) The Portus Pisanus was 
at the mouth of the river, and is described by Rutilius. 
(Itin., 1, 531.—Cramer, Anc. It., vol. 1, p. 173.) The 
modern P2sa occupies the site of the ancient city. 

PisanpeEr, I. an early Greek poet, born at Camirus, 
in the island of Rhodes, and supposed to have flour- 
ished about 650 B.C., although some made him earlier 
than Hesiod, and contemporary with Eumolpus. He 
wrote a poem, entitled “‘ Heraclea,” on the labours 
( oits of Hercules, of which frequent mention is 
y ) the -grammarians,. The Alexandrean critics 
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assigned him a rank among epic poets after Homer, 
Hesiod, Panyasis, and Antimachus. We have an ep- 
igram in his praise, among those ascribed to Theocri- 
tus (ep. 20), and Strabo likewise mentions him among 
the eminent natives of Rhodes. (Strab., 655.—Id., 
688.—Compare Quintilian, 10, 1, 56.) Reiske has 
advanced the opinion, that the 24th and 25th Idyls 
of Theocritus are portions of the poem of Pisander. 
Both these Idyls, though of considerable length, are 
imperfect. One is entitled ‘Hpaxdioxog, * The Young 
Hercules ;” the other ‘HpaxAne Acovtopovoe, ** Hercu- 
les, the lion-slayer.” ‘There is also an Idyl of Mos- 
chus, the 4th, entitled Meydpa, yuvy ‘Hpaxdéouc, 
“ Megara, wife of Hercules,” which Reiske assigns 
to the same source with the two other pieces just 
mentioned. (Consult Harles, ad Theocrit., Id.,25.— 
Heyne, Excurs., 1, ad Ain., 2, p. 285.)—II. A Greek 
poet, born at Laranda, a city of Lycaonia, in Asia 
Minor, and who lived during the reign of Alexan- 
der Severus. He composed a long poem, entitled 
‘Hpwikai Oeoyayiat, in which he sang of the nuptials 
of gods and heroes. The 16th book of this poem is 
cited, and Suidas calls the whole production a history 
varied after the epic manner. One of the interlocu- 
tors in the Saturnalia of Macrobius (5, 2) accuses Vir- 
gil of having translated from Pisander almost all the 
second book of the Auneid, and particularly the story 
of the wooden horse. It is evident that Macrobius re- 
fers in this to Pisander of Camirus; but he is alto- 
gether wrong. We know, from the Chrestomathy of 
Proclus, that Virgil borrowed from Arctinus and Les- 
ches the history of the horse; and, in fact, the later 
Pisander, who lived in the time of Severus, borrowed 
from Virgil himself. (Heyne, Excurs., 1, ad Ain., 2, 
p. 287.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 381.)—III. 
An epigrammatic poet, supposed by Jacobs to be the 
same with the native of Camirus above mentioned. 
(Catal. Poét. Epigr., p. 939.) Heyne, however, 
thinks that he was identical with the younger Pisan- 
der. (Excurs., 1, ad Ain., 2, p. 288.)—IV. An Athe- 
nian, one of the leaders of the oligarchical party, and 
instrumental in bringing about the establishment of 
the Council of Four Hundred. (Plut., Vit. Alcib.)— 
V. A Spartan admiral, in the time of Agesilaus, slain 
in a naval battle with Conon near Cnidus, B.C, 394. 
(Corn. Nep., Vit. Con.—Justin, 6, 3.) ‘ 

Pisaurum, a city of Umbria, on the seacoast, below 
Ariminum, and near the river Pisaurus. Its origin is 
uncertain. It became a Roman colony A.U.C. 568 
(Liv., 39, 44), but whether it was colonized again by 
Julius Cesar or Augustus is uncertain. Inscriptions, 
however, give it the title of Col. Julza. The climate 
of Pisaurum seems to bave been in bad repute, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Catullus (81, 3). The modern’ 
name of the place is Pesaro. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 1, p. 256.) , 

Pisaurus, a river of Umbria, running into the Adri- 
atic near Pisaurum. Lucan (2, 406) writes the name 
Isaurus. (Consult Corte, ad loc.) ‘The modern ap- 
pellation is la Foglia: 

Pistp¥a, a country of Asia Minor, bounded on the 
west and north by Phrygia, on the east by Isauria, and 
on the south by Pamphylia. It was a mountainous 
country, inhabited by a race of the same origin prob- 
ably as the rude inhabitants of Cicilia Trachea. They 
seldom paid obedience to the Persian kings; and Al- 
exander the Great found them divided into a number 
of small independent republics. After the time of Al- 
exander, this country was frequently the lurking-place 
of the inferior party. In the time of the Seleucid, 
several Pisidian dynasties arose on the frontiers of 
Phrygia : they enlarged their territories by conquest, 
so that several of the towns founded by the kings of 
Syria came to be called Pisidian cities, such as Anti-~ 
ochia, Laodicea, &c. In the time of the Romans, the 
number of these states of freebooters seems to have’ 
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increased, while in the interior the old republics, such 
as Termessus, Selge, and others, mere mountain-for- 
tresses, still remained unrepressed, so that it was very 
seldoin any of the towns paid tribute to the mistress 
of the world. It is true that Augustus did subject 
the whole of Pisidia'to the Roman empire, but it was 
only in name. Even the Goths could do nothing 
against it. History, therefore, does not recognise it 


as the province-of any great kingdom.—The bound- 


ary-line between Pisidia and Pamphylia is a matter 
not very clearly ascertained. The following remarks 
of Rennell are worthy of a place here. ‘The an- 
cients seem to have been agreed in the opinion that 
Pamphylia occupied the seacoast from Phaselis to 
Coracesium ; but the boundary between it and Pisidia 
appears not to have been decided. For instance, Ter- 
messus is said to be in Pamphylia by Livy (38, 15), 
and also by Ptolemy ; but Strabo places it in Pisidia, 
and Arrian calls: it a colony of Pisidia. Livy and 
Ptolemy arrange Pamphylia and Pisidia as one coun- 
try, under the name of Pampbylia. The former, who 
describes in detail the history of the Roman wars there, 
and who may be supposed to have studied its geogra- 
phy, includes Pisidia, if not Isauria, in Pamphylia. 
For he says that part of Pamphylia lay on one side, 
and part on the other side of Taurus (38, 39). Now 
Pisidia is said by Strabo to occupy the summits of 
Taurus, between Sagalassus and Homonada, togeth- 
er with a number of cities, which he specifies, on both 
sides of Taurus, including even Antiochia of Pisidia. 
Livy, then, actually includes in Pamphylia the prov- 
ince described by Strabo as Pisidia, and appears to 
include Isauria also. At the same time, he admitted 
the existence of a province under the name of Pisidia ; 
for he repeatedly mentions it, and says that the people 
of Sagalassus are Pisidians. On the whole, therefore, 
one cannot doubt but that he regarded Pisidia as a 
province of Pamphylia. Ptolemy, as we have obsery- 
ed, arranged Pamphylia and Pisidia together as one 
country ; or, rather, makes Pisidia a province of Pam- 
phylia, and subdivides it into Pisidia proper and Pi- 
sidia of Phrygia. He has also a province of Pam- 
phylia.~ In the distribution of the parts of Pamphylia 
at large, Ptolemy assigns to the province of that name 
the tract towards the sea, which includes Olbia, At- 
talea, and Side, on the coast ; Termessus, Selge, As- 
pendus, Perge, &c., more inland. And Pisidia con- 
tained the inland parts, extending beyond Taurus 
northward, and containing the cities of Baris, Ambla- 
da, Lysinoé, Cormasa, &c. Moreover, his Pisidia ex- 
tended to the neighbourhood of Celenz and Apamea 
Cibotus. Pliny is much too brief on the subject. It 
is only to be collected from him (5, 27), that the cap- 
ital of Pisidia was Antiochia; and that the other prin- 
cipal cities were Sagalassus and Oroanda. That it 
was shut in by Lycaonia, and had for neighbours the 
people of Philomelium, Thymbrium, Pelte, &c. And, 
finally, that the state of Homonada, formed of close 
and deep valleys, within Taurus, had the mountains 
of Pisidia lying above it. From all this we may col- 
lect, that the Pisidia of Pliny extended along the north 
of Pamphylia and of Taurus, from the district of Sa- 
galassus westward, to that of Homonada eastward ; 
the latter being on the common frontiers of Lycaonia, 
Cilicia Trachea, and Pisidia. The Pisidia of Pliny, 
therefore, agrees with that of Ptolemy, and will be 
found to agree also with that of Strabo. Strabo (667) 
clearly distinguishes Pisidia and Pamphylia as two 
distinct countries: that is, Pamphylia as a maritime 
country, extending from Lycia to Cilicia Trachea, in 
length along the coast 640 stadia; and Pisidia (p. 
569, seqq.) occupying the summits of Taurus, or, ra- 
ther, the whole base of that region, from Sagalassus 
and Termessus to Homonada; and that it occupied 
‘certain tracts of land below Taurus on both sides. 
“And besides the general extent. given it by this de- 
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scription, he classes so many places belonging to it as 
to prove that it has a great extent in point of breadth; 
for Selge appears to have been at a great distance to 
the south of the main ridge, and Antiochia of Pisidia 
is from thirty to thirty-five miles to the north of it.” 
(Rennell’s Geography of Western Asia, vol. 2, p- 71, 
$eqq.) 

_ Pisisrratipa, a patronymic appellation given to 


Hippias and Hipparchus, the sons of Pisistratus. 


PisistRitus, a celebrated Athenian, who obtained 
the tyranny at Athens. His family traced their de- 
scent from Peleus; and Codrus, the last king of Ath- 
ens, belonged to the same house. (Larcher, ad He- 
rod., 1, 59.) Herodotus relates, that Hippocrates, the 
father of Pisistratus, being present on one occasion at 
the Olympic games, met with a remarkable prodigy. 
According to the historian, he had just offered a sac- 
rifice, and the caldrons were standing near the altar, 
filled with pieces of the flesh of the victim and with 
water, when, on a sudden, these bubbled up without 
the agency of fire, and began to run over. Chilo, the 
Lacedemonian, who happened to be present, and was 
a witness of what had taken place, advised Hippoc- 
rates not to marry, or, if he had already a wife, to re- 
pudiate her. His counsel, however, was disregarded, 
and Pisistratus was born to Hippocrates. , (Herod., 1, 
59.)—Not long after the legislation of Solon had been 
established at Athens, and while the lawgiver himself 
was away in foreign lands, the state became again dis- 
tracted by contentions between the old parties of the 
Plain, the Coast, and the Highlands. The first of 
these was headed by Lycurgus; the second by Mega- 
cles, a grandson of the archon.who brought the mem- 
orable stain and curse upon his house by the massacre 
of the adherents of Cylon; and the third by Pisistratus. 
Solon, therefore, on his return to Athens, found that 
faction had been actively labouring to pervert and undo 
his work. He had early detected the secret designs of 
Pisistratus, and is said to have observed of him, that 
nothing but his ambition prevented him from displaying 
the highest qualities of a man and a citizen. But it 
was in vain that he endeavoured to avert the danger, 
which he saw threatened by the struggle of the factions, 
and in vain did he use all his influence to reconcile their 
chiefs. This was the more difficult, because the views 
of all were perhaps equally selfish, and none was so 
conscious of his own integrity as to rely on the pro- 
fessions of the others. Pisistratus is said to have lis- 
tened respectfully to Solon’s remonstrances ; but he 
waited only for an opportunity of executing his project. 
When his scheme appeared to be ripe for action, he 
was one day drawn in a chariot into the public place, 
his own person and his mules disfigured with recent 
wounds, inflicted, as the sequel proved, by his own 
hand, which he showed to the multitude, while he told 
them that on his way into the country he had narrowly 
escaped a band of assassins, who had been employed 
to murder the friend of the people. While the indig- 
nation of the crowd was fresh, and from all sides as- 
surances were heard that they would defend him from 
his enemies, an assembly was called by his’ partisans, 
in which one of them, named Aristo, came forward 
with a motion, that a guard of fifty citizens, armed 
with clubs, should be decreed to protect the person of 
Pisistratus. Solon, the only man who ventured to 
oppose this proposition, warned the assembly of its: 
pernicious consequences, but in vain. The body-guard 
was decreed; and the people, who eagerly passed 
the decree, not keeping a jealous eye on the manner 
of its execution, Pisistratus took advantage of this to 
raise a force and make himself master o citadel, 
Perhaps his partisans represented this a essary 
precaution, to guard it against the enemies of the 
people. Megacles and the Alemeonidz left the city: 
Solon, after an ineffectual attempt to rouse his coun- 
trymen against the growing isaac — making 
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such rapid strides towards tyranny, is said to have 
taken down his arms, and laid them in the street be- 
fore his door, as a sign that he had made his last ef- 
fort in the cause of liberty and the laws. 
and his party seem to have submitted quietly for a 
time to the authority of Pisistratus, waiting, as the 
event showed, for a more favourable opportunity of 
overthrowing him. ‘The usurper was satisfied with 
the substance of power, and endeavoured as much as 
possible to prevent his dominion from being seen and 
felt. He made no visible changes in the constitution, 
but suffered the ordinary magistrates to be appointed 
in the usual manner, the tribunals to retain their au- 
thority, and the laws to hold'their course. In his own 
person he affected the demeanour of a private citizen, 
and displayed his submission to the laws by appearing 
before the Areopagus to answer a charge of murder, 
which, however, the accuser did not think fit to pros- 
ecute. He continued to show honour to Solon, to 
court his friendship, and ask his advice, which Solon 
did not think himself bound to withhold where it might 
be useful to his country, lest he should appear to sanc- 
tion the usurpation which he had denounced. He 
probably looked upon the government of Pisistratus, 
though at variance with the principles of his constitu- 
tion, as a less evil than would have ensued from the 
success of either of the other parties; and even as 
good, so far as it prevented them from acquiring a 
similar preponderance. Solon died the year following 
that in which the revolution took place (B.C. 559), and 
Pisistratus soon after lost the power which he had 
usurped, the rival factions of Lycurgus and Megacles 
having united to overthrow him. But no sooner had 
these two parties accomplished their object, than they 
quarrelled among themselves, and, at the end of five 
years, Megacles, finding himself the weaker, made 
overtures of reconciliation to Pisistratus, and offered 
to bestow on him the hand of his daughter, and to as- 
sist him in recovering the station he had lost. The 
contract being concluded, the two leaders concerted 
a plan for executing the main condition, the restoration 
of Pisistratus. For this purpose Herodotus supposes 
them to have devised an artifice, which excites his as- 
tonishment at the simplicity of the people on whom it 
was practised, and which appears to ‘him to degrade 
the national character of the Greeks, who, he observes, 
had of old been distinguished from the barbarians by 
their superior sagacity. Yet, in itself, the incident 


‘seems neither very extraordinary, nor a proof that the 


' sistance which they might otherwise have expected | 


contrivers reckoned on an enormous measure of credu- 
lity in their countrymen. In one of the Attic villages 
they found a woman, Phya by name, of unusually high 
stature, and-comely form and features. Having ar- 
rayed her in a complete suit of armour, and instructed 
her to maintain a carriage becoming the part she was 
to assume, they placed her ina chariot, and sent her- 
alds before her to the city, who proclaimed that Mi- 
nerva herself was bringing back Pisistratus to her own 
citadel, and exhorted the Athenians to receive the fa- 
vourite of the goddess. Pisistratus rode by the wom- 
an’s side. When they reached the city, the Atheni- 
ans, according to Herodotus, believing that they saw 
the goddess in person, adored her and received Pisis- 
tratus. This story would indeed be singular if we 
consider the expedient in the light of a stratagem, on 
which the confederates relied. for overcoming the re- 


from their adversaries. But it seems quite as proba. 
ble that the pageant was only designed to add extra- 
ordinary solemnity to the entrance of Pisistratus, and 
to suggest the reflection that it was by the especial 
favour of Heaven he had been so unexpectedly re- 
stored. The new coalition must have rendered all re- 
sistance hopeless. As the procession passed, the pop- 
ulace no doubt gazed, some in awe, all in wonder; 
but there is no reason to think that the result would 
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have been different if they had all seen through the 
artifice. Pisistratus, restored to power, nominally 
performed his part of the compact by marrying the 
daughter of Megacles ; but it was soon discovered that 
he had. no-intention of really uniting his blood with a 
family which was commonly thought to be struck with 
an everlasting curse, and that he treated his young 
wife as one only in name. The Alemzonide were 
indignant at the affront, and at the breach of faith, and 
once more determined to make common cause with 
the party of Lycurgus. Once more the balance in- 
clined against Pisistratus, and, unable to resist the 
combined force of his adversaries, he retired into exile 
to Eretria in Eubea. Here he deliberated with his 
sons Hippias, Hipparchus, and Thessalus, the offspring 
of a previous marriage, whether he should not aban- 
don all thoughts of returning to Attica. They appear 
to have been divided in their wishes or opinions ; but 
Hippias, the eldest, prevailed on his father again to 
make head against his enemies. He possessed lands 
on the river Strymon in Thrace, which yielded a large 
revenue, and his interest was strong in several Greek 
cities, especially at Thebes and Argos. He now ex- 
erted it to the utmost to gather contributions towards 
his projected enterprise, and by the end of ten years 
he had completed his preparations ; a body of merce- 
naries was brought to him from Argos, the ‘Thebans 
distinguished themselves by the liberality of their sub- 
sidies, and Lygdamis, one of the most powerful men 
in the island of Naxos, came to his aid with all the 
troops and money he could raise. In the eleventh or 
twelfth year after his last expulsion, he set sail from 
Eretria, and landed on the plain of Marathon, to re- 
cover his sovereignty by open force. The govern- 
ment of his opponents was not popular, and Pisistra- 
tus had many friends in the country and in Athens, 
who, on his arrival, flocked to his camp. ‘The result 
proved a fortunate one. The leaders of the hostile ~ 
factions found themselves deserted eventually by all 
but their most zealous adherents, who, with them, 
abandoned the city, and left Pisistratus undisputed 
master of Athens. What he had so hardly won, he 
prepared to hold henceforth with a firmer grasp. He 
no longer relied on the affections of the common peo- 
ple, but took a body of foreign mercenaries into con- 
stant pay; and seizing the children of some of the. 
principal citizens, who had not made their escape, 
and whom he suspected of being ill-disposed towards 
him, he sent them to Naxos, which he had reduced 
under the power of his friend Lygdamis, to be kept as 
hostages. Pisistratus appears to have maintained a 
considerable naval force, and to have extended the 
Athenian power abroad; while at home he still pre- 
served the forms of Solon’s institutions, and courted 
popularity by munificent largesses, and by throwing 
open his gardens to the poorer citizens. (Atheneus, 
12, p. 532.) At the same time he tightened the reins 
of government, and he appears to have made use of 
the authority of the Areopagus to maintain a rigorous 
police. He enforced Solon’s law, which required ev- 
ery citizen to give an account of his means of gaining 
a subsistence, and punished idleness ; and hence by 
some he was supposed to have been the author of it. 
It afforded him a pretext for removing from the city a 
great number of the poorer sort, who had no regular 


employment, and for compelling them to engage in 


rural occupations, in which, however, he assisted the 
indigent with his purse. The same policy prompted 
him, no less, perhaps, than his love for the arts, to adorn 
Athens with many useful or magnificent works. 
Among the latter was a temple of Apollo, and one 
dedicated to the Olympian Jove, of which he only lived 
to complete the substructions, and which remained 
unfinished for 700 years, exciting the wonder, and 
sometimes the despair, of posterity by the vastness of 
the design, in which it surpassed every other that the 
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ancient world ever raised in honour of the father of the 
gods. Among the monuments in which splendour and 
usefulness were equally combined, were the Lyceum, 
a garden at a short distance from Athens, sacred to the 
Lycian Apollo, where stately ‘buildings, destined for 
the exercises of the Athenian youth, rose amid shady 

* groves, which became one of the most celebrated 
haunts of philosophy; and the fountain of Callirrhoé, 
which, from the new channels in which Pisistratus dis- 
tributed its waters, was afterward called the fountain 
of the Nine Springs (‘Evvedxpovvoc). To defray the 
expense of these and his other undertakings, he laid a 
tithe on the produce of the land: an impost which 
seems to have excited great discontent in the class af- 
fected by it, and, so far as it was applied to the pub- 
lic buildings, was, in fact,a tax on the rich for the em- 
ployment of the poor; but which, if we might trust a 
late and obscure writer, was only revived by Pisistra- 
tus after the example of the ancient kings of Attica. 
(Diog. Laert., 1, 53.) He is also believed to ‘have 
been the author of a wise and beneficent law, which 
Solon, however, is said to have suggested, for support- 
ing citizens disabled in war at the public expense. 
According to a tradition once very generally received, 
posterity has been indebted to him for a benefit greater 
than any which he conferred on his contemporaries, in 
the preservation of the Homeric poems, which till 
now had been scattered in unconnected rhapsodies. 
After every abatement that can be required in this 
story for misunderstanding and exaggeration, we can- 
not doubt that Pisistratus at least made a collection of 
the poet’s works, superior in extent and accuracy to 
all that had preceded it, and thus certainly diffused the 
knowledge of them more widely among his country- 
men, perhaps preserved something that might have 
been: lost to future generations. In either case he 
might claim the same merit as a lover of literature: 
and this was not a taste which derived any part of its 
gratification from the vanity of exclusive possession. 
He is said to have been the first person in Greece who 
collected a library, and to have earned a still higher 
praise by the genuine liberality with which he im- 
parted its contents to the public. On the whole, 
though we cannot approve of the steps by which he 
mounted to power, we must own that he made a 
princely use of it; and may believe that, though un- 
der his dynasty Athens could never have risen to the 
greatness she afterward attained, she was indebted to 
his rule for a season of repose, during which she gain- 
ed much of that strength which she finally unfolded. 
Pisistratus retained his sovereignty to the end of his 
life, and died at an advanced age, thirty-three years 
after his first usurpation, B.C. 527. He was succeed- 
ed by his sons, Hippias, Hipparchus, and Thessalus. 
(Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 2, p. 55, seqq.) 

Piso, the name of a celébrated family at Rome, a 
branch of the Calpurnian gens, which house claimed 
descent from Calpus, the son of Numa Pompilius. The 
family of the Pisones had both a patrician and plebeian 
side. The principal individuals of the name were: I. 
C. Calpurnius Piso, city pretor in 212 B.C., and who 
had the command of the Capitol and citadel when Han- 
nibal marched out against Rome. He was afterward 
sent into Etruria as commander of the Roman forces, 
and at a subsequent period had charge of Capua in 
Campania, after which his command in Etruria was 
renewed. (Liv., 25,41.—Id., 26, 10, 15, et 28.—Ji., 
27, 6, &c.)—-II. C. Calpurnius Piso, was pretor B.C. 
187. He obtained Farther Spain for his province, 
where he signalized his valour, and, in conjunction 

with L. Quintius Crispinus, pretor of Hither Spain, 
gained a decisive victory over the revolted Spaniards. 
More than thirty thousand of the enemy fell in the bat- 
tle. On his return to Rome he obtained a triumph. 
He subsequently attained to the consulship (B.C. 180), 
in which office he died, having been poisoned, as was 
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believed, by his wife Hostilia. (Liv.,39, 6.—Id., 39, 8 
et 21.—Id., 39, 30, seqg.—Id., 40, 35.—Id., 40, 37.) — 
II. L. Calpurnius Piso, surnamed Frugi, was tribune 
of the commons B.C. 149, and afterward twice consul 
(135 and 133 B.C.). Piso was one of the most re- 
markable men of the Roman state, from the union of 
talents and virtues that marked his character. An able 
speaker, a learned lawyer, a sound statesman, and a 
wise and valiant commander, he distinguished himself 
still more by his purity of morals, and by a frugality. 
and old-Roman plainness of life which obtained for him 
the surname of Frugi. He quieted the troubles to, 
which the revolt of the slaves had given rise in Sicily, 
and signalized his valour against the insurgents. Piso 
wrote memoirs or annals of his time, which, according 
to Cicero (Brut., 27), were composed in a very dry 
and lifeless manner, although Aulus Gellius (11, 14) 
speaks of their “ simplicissima suavitas.” (Cic., de 
Orat., 2, 29.—Id., pro Font., 24.—TId., in Verr., 5; 
69.—Val. Maz., 2, 7. —Id., 4, 3.— Le Clerc, Jour- 
naux chez les Romazns, p: 26, 150.)—IV. L. Calpur- 
nius Piso, son of the preceding, inherited, if not the 
talents, at least the virtues, of his father. He was sent 
pretor into Spain, where he died soon after. (Cic., 72 
Verr., 1, 35.—ZId. ib., 3, 85, &c.)—V. C. Calpurnius 
Piso, was consul with Acilius Glabrio, 67 B.C., and 
signalized his magistracy by warmly defending the 
prerogatives of the consular office against the attacks 
of the commons and their tribunes.. He wes also the 
author of a law against bribery at elections. (Civc., 
pro Flacc., 75.—Val. Max., 3, 8.)—VI. A young Ro- 
man, whom indigence (the result of profligate habits) 
and a turbulent disposition induced to take part in 
the conspiracy of Catiline. The leading men at Rome, 
anxious to get rid of a troublesome and dangerous in- 
dividual, caused him to be sent as questor, with pretori- 
an powers, into Hither Spain. He was not long after 
assassinated in his province, (Sail., Cat., 18, seg.).— 
VII. C. Calpurnius Frugi, a descendant of the individ- 
ual mentioned above (No. III.), and son-in-law of Ci- 
cero. He was the first husband of Tullia, and is high- 
ly praised by Cicero for his virtues and his oratorical 
abilities. Piso exerted himself strenuously for the re- 
call of his father-in-law, but died a short time before 
this took place. (Cvc., ad Q. post red., 3.—Id., Ep. 
ad Fam., 14, 1.—Id., Brut.,;78, &c.)—VIUI. L. Cal- 
purnius Piso, father-in-law of Cxsar, and consul B.C. 
58. Before attaining to this office he had been ac= ~ 
cused of extortion, and only escaped condemnation 
through the influence of his son-in-law. Cicero was 
allied to Piso by marriage, and the latter had given 
him many marks of friendship and confidence; but Clo- 
dius eventually gained Piso over to his views, by prom- 
ising to obtain for him the province of Macedonia, and 
he accordingly joined the demagogue in his efforts to 
procure the banishment of Cicero, which event took 
place in Piso’s consulship. Having obtained the re- 
ward of his perfidy, he set out for his province; but 
his whole conduct there was marked by debauchery, 
rapine, and cruelty. The senate recalled him, chiefly 
through the exertions of Cicero, who in this way aven- 
ged himself on Piso for his previous conduct. On . 
Piso’s return, he had the hardihood to attack Cicero 
in open senate, and complain of the treatment he had 
received at his hands. He reproached him also with 
the disgrace of exile, with excessive vanity, and other 
weaknesses. Cicero replied, on the spot, in an invec- 
tive speech, the severest, perhaps, that ever fell from 
the lips of any man, in which the whole life and con- . 
duct of Piso are portrayed in the darkest colours, 
and which must hand him down as a detestable char- 
acter to all posterity. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, Piso was afterward censor along with Appius 
Claudius (A.U.C. 702); and we find him, at a sub- 
sequent period, appointed one of the three commis- 
sioners who were sent by the senate to fede with An- 
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tony. Piso, in his outward deportment, if we believe 
the picture drawn of him by Cicero, affected the mien 
and garb of a philosopher; but this garb of rigid vir- 
tue covered a most lewd and vicious mind. (Cic. in 
Pis.—Mniddleton’s Life of Cicero.) —IX. L. Calpurni- 
us Piso, son of the preceding, inherited many of the 
vices of his father, but redeemed them, in some de- 
gree, by his talents, He was at first one of the warm- 
est opponents of the party of Cesar, and took an ac- 
tive part in the war in Africa, (Hirt., Bell. Af.) Af- 
ter the death of Cesar, he followed the fortunes of 
Brutus and Cassius, until the overthrow of the repub- 
lican forces.. Being at length restored to his country, 
he refused all public offices, until Augustus prevailed 
upon him toaccept the consulship. This wasin A.U.C. 
731, Augustus himself being his colleague. He was 
afterward named governor of Pamphylia, and conduct- 
ed himself with great ability in his province. Having 
subsequently received orders to pass into Europe, in 
order to oppose the Bessi, a Thracian tribe, he gained 
a complete victory over them.. He was appointed, 
after this, prefect of the city by Tiberius, whose fa- 
vour he is said to have gained by drinking with him 
for two days.and two nights in succession. (Plin., 
14, 28.) Piso appears to have been a man of pleas- 
ure, who passed his evenings at table, and slept till 
noon ; but he possessed such capacity for business, that 
the remainder of the day sufficed for the despatch of 
those important affairs with which he was successive- 
ly intrusted by Augustus and Tiberius. It was to this 
individual and his two sons that the epistle of Horace, 
commonly called the “‘ Art of Poetry,” was addressed. 
(Sueton., Vit. Tib., 42.—Senec., Ep., 83.—Vell. Pa- 
terc., 2, 92.)—X. Cn. Calpurnius Piso, son of the pre- 
ceding, was a man of violent passions, impatient of 
control, and possessing much of the haughty spirit of 
his sire. To the pride derived from such a father he 
united the insolence of wealth, acquired by his mar- 
riage with Plancina, who, besides her high descent, 
possessed immoderate riches. Tiberius appointed him 
governor of Syria, and was said to have given him se- 
cret instructions to thwart the movements of Germani- 
cus. Plancina, in like manner, had her lesson from 
Livia, with full instructions to mortify, in every possi- 
ble way, the pride of Agrippina. These machinations 
proved but tog successful. Germanicus was cut off, 
and Piso, accused of having poisoned him by both 
his widow Agrippina and the public voice, and finding 
himself deserted by all, even by the emperor, put an 
end to his existence, A.D. 20. (Tacit., Ann., 2, 43.— 
Id. 2, 55.—Id., 2, 69, segq.)—XI. C. Calpurnius Piso, 
leader of the celebrated conspiracy against Nero. His 
eloquence and his amiable qualities had conciliated to 
such a degree the public esteem, that the majority of 
the conspirators intended him as the successor of the 
emperor. ‘The plot was discovered on the very morn- 
ing of the day intended for its execution, and Piso, in- 
stead of at once adopting energetic measures, and at- 
tempting to seize upon the throne by open force, as 
his friends advised him to do, shut himself up in his 
mansion and opened his veins. (Taczt., Ann.,15, 48, 
seqq.)—XII. C. Piso Licinianus, adopted son of the 
Emperor Galba, made himself universally esteemed by 
his integrity, his disinterestednéss, and by an austerity 
of manners that recalled the earlier days of Rome. 
He was put to death, by order of Otho, after the fall of 
Galba, at the age of 31 years. (Tacit., Hist., 1, 14. 
—Id. ib., 3, 68.—Id. 1b., 4, 11,40.) - 

Pistor (Baker), a surname given to Jupiter by the 
Romans, because, when their city was taken by the 
Gauls, the god was believed to have inspired them 
with the idea of throwing down loaves from the 'Tar- 
peian Hill where they were besieged, that the enemy 
might suppose that they were not in want of provisions, 
though, in reality, they were near surrendering through 
famine. This deceived the Gauls, and they soon 
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Pistova. 
Rome as having witnessed in its vicinity the close of 


from that place to Modena. 
vol. 1, p. 177.) 


northwest of the mouth of the river Caicus. 
makes mention of it, and Strabo gives it two harbours. 
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after raised the siege. (Ovid, Fast., 6, 377, seqq.— 
Lactant., 1, 20.) . 

Pistoria, a town of Etruria, northeast of Luea, 
and at the foot of the Apennines. Pliny calls it 
Pistorium (3, 5), but Ptolemy (p. 64) and others give 
it the appellation of Pistoria. The modern name is 
This town is memorable in the history of 


Catiline’s desperate but short career. (Sall., Cat., 


62.) The spot on which the action was fought is too 
imperfectly marked by the concise narrative of Sallust 
to be now recognised. We may conjecture that it 


was to the north of Pistoia, and near the modern road 
(Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 


Pirine, a town of olis, in Asia Minor, to the 
Scylax 


(Scylax, Peripl., p. 37.—Strab., 614.) The small 
river Evenus flowed near its walls. Herodotus names 
this place among the eleven cities of Molis. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 398.) ‘ 
Pirnectsa. Vid. Ainaria. ; 
PirxHo.ion, a foolish poet, the author of some silly 
epigrams, in which Greek,and Latin expressions were 
intermingled together. (Schol. ad Hor., Sat., 1, 10, 
22.). Bentley thinks that the individual to whom 
Horace refers was the same of whom Suetonius (V2. 
Jul., 75) makes mention, under the name of Pitholaus, 
as having been the author of some defamatory verses 
against Julius Cesar, and that Horace styles him Pi- 
tholeon, because Pitholaus would have been unman- 
ageable in hexameter verse. (Bentl. ad Horat., 1. c.) 
Pirricus, a native of Mytilene in Lesbos, and one 
of the so-called wise men of Greece, was born about 
650 B.C. Having obtained popularity among his 
countrymen by successfully opposing the tyrant Me- 
lanchrus, he was intrusted with the command of a 
fleet, in a war with the Athenians concerning some 
territory which they had seized in the island. . In the 
course of this war, the Athenian commander Phryno, 
a man of uncommon size and strength, challenged 
him to single combat. Providing himself with a net, 
which he concealed under his buckler, he took the first 
opportunity to throw it over the head of his antago- 
nist, and by this means gained an easy victory: (Diog. 
Laert., Vit. Pit.—Polyen., 1, 25.) According to 
Strabo’s account, Pittacus came into the field armed 
with a casting-net, a trident, and a dagger (Strab., 
599), and it is said that from this stratagem of the Myt- 
ilenean was borrowed the mode of fighting practised 
by the Roman gladiators called Retearn. (Polyen., 
l. c.—Festus, s. v. Retiarius.) From this time Pit- 
tacus was held in high esteem among the Mytileneans, 
and was intrusted with the supreme power in the state, 
(Aristot., Polit., 3, 15.—Diog. Laert., in Vit.) Among 
other valuable presents, his countrymen offered him 
as much of the lands which had been recovered from 
the Athenians as he chose ; but he only accepted of so 
much as he could measure by a single cast of a javelin: 
and one half of this small portion he afterward dedicated 
to Apollo, saying, concerning the remainder, that the 
half was better than the whole. (Plut., de Herod. 
Malign., p. 857.— Op., ed. Reiske, vol. 9, p. 265.— 
Hes., Op. et. D., 40.) Cornelius Nepos says, that the 
Mytileneans offered him many thousand acres, but that 


he took only a hundred. (Vit. Thrasyb., 4, 11.) 


Pittacus displayed great moderation in his treatment 
of his enemies, among whom one of the most violent 
was the poet Alceus, who frequently made him the 
object of his satire. Finding it necessary to lay se- 
vere restrictions upon drunkenness, to which the Les- 
bians were particularly addicted, Pittacus passed a . 

law which subjected offenders of this class to double 
punishment for any crime committed in a state of in- 
toxication. When he had established such regulations 
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in the island as promised to secure its peace and 
“prosperity, he voluntarily resigned his power, which 
he had held for ten years, and retired to private life. 
—The following maxims and precepts are ascribed to 
him. The first office of prudence is to foresee threat- 
ening misfortunes, and prevent them. Power discoy- 
ers the man.- Never talk of your schemes before they 
are executed, lest, if you fail to accomplish them, you 
‘be exposed to the double mortification of disappoint- 
ment and ridicule. Whatever you do, do it: well. 
Do not that to your neighbour which you would take 
ill from him. Be watchful of opportunities. (Diog. 
‘Laert., in Vit.— Plut., Conviv. Sap.— Larcher, ad 
Herod., 1, 27.—Enfield, Hist. Phil., vol. 1, p. 144.) 

Pirruevs, a king of Trozene in Argolis, son of 
Pelops and Hippodamia. He gave his daughter Avthra 
in marriage to Aigeus, king of Athens, ard brought 
up Theseus at his court. (Vid. Theseus.) He also 
reared Hippolytus, the son of Theseus. (Hurzp., Hop- 
pol.,.11.—Schol., ad loc.) Pittheus was famed for his 
wisdom, and Pausanias ascribes to him a work on the 
art of speaking, given to the world by a native of Epi- 
daurus, and which he says he himself saw. He also 
states, that Pittheus taught this-same art in a temple 
of the Muses at Troeezene. ‘The same writer likewise 
mentions the tomb of Pittheus, which was still seen 
in his day, and on which were three thrones or seats 
of white stone, on which the monarch and two assist- 
ants were accustomed to sit when dispensing justice. 
The whole story of this monarch, however, appears to 
be mythical in its character. (Pausan., 2, 31.—Plut., 
Vit. Thes.) 

Pityonésus, a small island off the coast of Argolis. 
It lay opposite to Epidaurus, and was situate six miles 


from the coast, and seventeen from Agina. (Plin., 


4, 11.) 

’Pirvisa, a small island off the coast of Argolis, 
near Aristera. The modern name is Twlea. (Plin., 
4, 12.) 

. Piryts#, a group of small islands in the Mediter- 
ranean, off the coast of Spain, and lying to the south- 
‘west of the Baleares. They derived their name from 
the number of pine-trees (irvc¢, a pine) which grew 
in them. The largest is Ebusus or Ivica, and next to 
it is Ophiusa or las Columbretes. (Mela, 2, 7.— 
Plin., 3, 5.) 

Piacentia, a city of Gallia Cisalpina, at the con- 
fluence of the Trebia and Padus. It isnow Pracenza. 
This place was colonized by the Romans, with Cre- 
mona, A.U.C. 535, to serve as 4 bulwark against the 
Gauls, and to oppose the threatened approach of 
Hannibal. (Polyb., 3, 40.—Liv., 21, 25.—Vell. ‘Pa- 
terc., 1,14.) Its utility in this latter respect was fully 
proved, by its affording a secure retreat to the Roman 
general after the battle of Ticinus, and more especially 
after the disaster of Trebia. (Polyb., 3, 66.—Liv., 
21, 56.) Placentia withstood all the efforts of the 
victorious Hannibal, and also, eleven years after, the 
attempts which his brother Hasdrubal made to obtain 
possession of it. The resistance which it offered to 
the latter caused a delay that led to his overthrow, and 
thus eventually, perhaps, saved the empire. After the 
termination of the second Punic war, it was, however, 
‘taken and burned by the Gauls, headed by Hamilcar 
the Carthaginian (Lzv., 31, 10), but soon after was re- 
stored by the consul Valerius, 557 A.U.C. (Liw., 34, 
21) Placentia had acquired the rights of a munici- 
pal city in Cicero’s time. (Or. in Pis., 1.) Strabo 
speaks of it as a celebrated town (216), and Tacitus 
‘extols it as a powerful and opulent colony. (Hist., 2, 
17, seq.) Its theatre, situate without the walls, was 

“burned in the civil war between Otho and Vitellius. 

Suet., Oth., 9.—Plin., 3,,15.—Cramer’s Anc. taly, 
‘vol. 1, p. 79, segq.) iT Tbbtae isis). 

'»- Pracrpia, a daughter of Theodosius the Great, and 
»sister to Arcadius and Honorius. She resided most 
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commonly at the court of the latter, and was present 
when Rome was first invested by the arms of Alaric, 
being then about twenty years of age. FPlacidia be- 
came a hostage in the hands of the victor, according 
to some a captive, and her personal attractions won 
for her the hand of Ataulphus or Adolphus, the brother- 
in-law of Alaric, and king of the Visigoths. After the 
death of Ataulphus, she married Constantius, and be- 
came the mother of Valentinian III. Having lost her 
second husband, she acted as guardian for her son, and 
reigned twenty-five years in his name, and the charac- 
ter of that. unworthy emperor gradually countenanced 
the suspicion, that Placidia had enervated his youth 
by a dissolute education, and studiously diverted his 
attention from every manly and honourable pursuit. 
Amid the decay of military spirit, her armies were 
commanded by two generals, Aétius and Boniface, 
who may be deservedly named as the last of the Ro- 
mans. Placidia died at Rome, A.D. 450. She was 
buried at Ravenna, where her sepulchre, and even her 
corpse, seated in a chair of cypress-wood, were pre- 
served for ages. (Ducange, Fam. Byzant., p. 72.— 
Tillemont, Hist. des Emp., vol. 5, p. 260, 386, &c.— 
Id. 1b., vol. 6, p. 240.— Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 
31, 33, 35.) nadie 
PuLanasia, a small island between Corsica and Ilva, 
now Pianosa. ‘Tacitus relates, that Augustus was 
persuaded by Livia to banish his nephew Agrippa 
Posthumus hither. (Ann.,1, 3—Zbid., 2, 39.) This 
island is also noticed by Strabo (123) and Ptolemy 
(p. 67). 
Puancina, granddaughter of L. Munatius Plancus, 
and wife of Piso, governor of Syria in the reign of 
Tiberius. (Vid. Piso X.) She was supposed to have 
been an accomplice with her husband in shortening 
the days of Germanicus, but was saved by the in- 
fluence of Livia, her protectress. As long as Piso, 
who had been put to his trial, had any hope of ac- 
quittal, her language was that of a woman willing to 
share all changes with her husband, and, if he was 
doomed to fall, determined to perish with him. But, 
when she had obtained safety for herself, she left him 
to his fate. Ata later period, however, she was about 
being proceeded against for her criminal conduct, 
when, in despair, she laid violent hands on herself, and 
suffered at last the slow but just reward of a flagitious 
life. (Tacit., Ann., 2, 43,55, 75; 3, 9, 15; 6, 26.) 
Prancvs, I. T. Bursa, a tribune of the commons, 
52B.C. He took part in the troubles excited by the 
death of Clodius, and, on. the expiration of his office, 
was accused and condemned, notwithstanding the in- 
terest made by Pompey in his behalf. (Czc., Ep. ad 
Fam., 2, 9.)—II. L. Munatius, a native of Tibur, was 
in early life a pupil of Cicero’s, and obtained consid- 
erable eminence in the oratorical art. He afterward 
commanded a legion under Cesar in Gaul. On the 
assassination of that individual, Plancus acted at first a 
very equivocal part, and frequently changed sid at- 
taching himself successively to each party according as 
it became powerful. Thus we find him, after the vic- 
tory at Mutina, affecting the utmost zeal for the cause of 
Brutus and freedom ; and subsequently, when he saw 


Antony re-established in power, he went over to him | 


with four legions which he had at the time under his 
command. He obtained upon this the consulship 
along with Lepidus, B.C. 42. Tired at last of Anto- 
ny, he sided with Octavius, who received him with 
the utmost cordiality. It was Plancus who proposed 
in the senate that the title of Augustus should be be- 
stowed on Octavius. The ancient writers reproach 
him, besides his political versatility, with a total forget- 
fulness on one occasion of all dignity and self-respect. 
This was at the court of Cleopatra, in Alexandrea, 
when he appeared on the public stage in the character 
of a sea-god, having his person painted green, and 
in a state of almost complete nudity ; wearing a crown 
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of reeds on his head, and with the tail of a fish attached 
to his body behind. Plancus, however, appears to 
haye been a man of literary tastes, and we have an 
ode addressed to him by Horace on one occasion, 
when he had\become suspected of disaffection by Au- 
gustus, and was meditating his departure from Italy. 
(Plut., Vit. Ant.—Vell. Paterc., 2, 63.—Horat., Od., 
1 aso) 

Priantpes, Maximus, a Greek monk, commonly 
designated ‘of Constantinople,” probably by reason 
of his having long resided there; for he was, in fact, a 
native of Nicomedia. He was a man of great learn- 
ing and various acquirements, and flourished in the 
fourteenth century. In 1327, the Emperor Androni- 
cus Palzologus sent him as ambassador to the Vene- 
tian republic. He is said to have been the first Greek 
that made use of the Arabic numerals, as they are 
called. Planudes has given us, 1. A collection. of 
ZEsopic fables, together with a very absurd life of the 
ancient fabulist himself; 2. An Anthology, selected 
from that of Constantine Cephalas; 3. A. poetical 
Eloge on Claudius Ptolemeus; 4. Some grammatical 
works; 5. A Greek translation of Cesar’s Commen- 
taries of the Gallic war; 6. A prose translation of the 
Metamorphoses and Heroides of Ovid; 7. A transla- 
tion of the Disticha of Cato into Greek verse; 8. 
Various unedited works. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 
1, p. 252.) 

Prara&a (gen. -@) and Prarma (gen. -arum), a 
town of Beeotia, of very ancient date, situate at the foot 
of Mount Citheron, and near the river Asopus, which 
divided its territory from that of Thebes. (Strabo, 
412.). Homer writes the name in ‘the singular (IIAca- 
Tata), but the historians use the plural (IlAaravat). 
The Platewans, animated by a spirit of independence, 
had early separated themselves from the Beeotian con- 
federacy, conceiving the objects of this political union 
to be hostile to their real interests ; and had, in con- 
sequence of the enmity of the latter city, been induced 
_ to place themselves under the protection of Athens. 
(Herod., 6, 108.) Grateful for the services which 
they received on this occasion from that power, they 
testified their zeal in its behalf by sending a thousand 
soldiers to Marathon, who thus shared the glory of 
that memorable day. (Herod., 1. c.) The Plateans 
also manned some of the Athenian vessels at Artemi- 
sium, and fought in several battles which took place 
off that promontory ; though not at Salamis, as they 
had returned to their homes after the Greeks withdrew 
from the Euripus, in order to place their families and 
valuables in safety, and could not, therefore, arrive in 
time. (Herod., 8,45.) They also fought most brave- 
ly in the great battle which took place near their city 
against Mardonius the Persian general, and earned the 
thanks of Pausanias and the confederate Greek com- 
manders for their gallant conduct on this as well as 
other occasions. (Herod., 9, 28.—Thucyd., 3, 53, 
a9) But it is asserted by Demosthenes that they 
-afterward incurred the hatred of the Lacedemonians, 
and more especially of their kings, for having caused 


the inscription set up by Pausanias, in commemora- 


tion of the victory over the Persians, to be altered. 
(In Neer., p. 1378.) Platwa, which was afterward 
burned by the army of Xerxes (Herod.,8, 50), was soon 
restored with the assistance of Athens, and the alli- 
ance between the two cities was cemented more closely 
than before. ‘The attack made upon Platwa by a party 
of Thebans at night was the first act of aggression com- 
mitted on the Peloponnesian side in the war which 
took place not long after. The enterprise failed. 
(Thucyd., 2, 1, seqq.) The natural enmity of Thebes 
against this little republic was now raised to its height 
by this defeat, and pressing solicitations were made 
to the Spartan government to assist in taking signal 
vengeance on the Platwans for their adherence to the 
Athenian a a Accordingly, in the third year of 
107 oy 
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the war, a large Peloponnesian force, under Archida- 
mus, king of Sparta, arrived under the walls of Pla- 
tza, and, having summoned the inhabitants to aban- 
don their alliance with Athens, proceeded, on their 
refusal, to lay siege to the town. ‘The narrative of 
these operations, and the heroic defence of the Platez- 
ans, the circumvallation and blockade of the city by 
the enemy, with the daring and successful escape of a 
part of the garrison, are given with the greatest detail 
by Thucydides, and certainly form one of the most in- 
teresting portions of his history. (Thucyd., 2, 71, 
seqq.—Id., 3, 20, seqgq.) Worn out at length by hun- 
ger and fatigue, those Platzans who remained in the 
town were compelled to yield to their persevering and 
relentless foes, who, instigated by the implacable re- 
sentment of the Thebans, caused all who surrendered 
to be put to death, and razed the town to the ground, 
with the exception of one building, constructed out of 
the ruins of the tity, which they consecrated to Juno, - 
and employed as a house of reception for travellers. 
From Pausanias we learn, that Platea was again re- 
stored after the peace of Antalcidas; but when the 
Spartans seized on the Cadmean citadel, the Thebans, 
suspecting that the Plateans were privy to the enter- 
prise, took possession of the town by stratagem, and 
once more levelled its foundations to the ground (9, 
1). Though it seems to have been the intention of 
Philip, and also of Alexander, to restore Platea (Ar- 
rian, 1, 9.—Plut., Vit. Alex., c. 34), this was not 
carried into effect till the reign of Cassander, who is 
said to have rebuilt both Thebes and Platewa at the 
same time. (Pausan., 9,3.) Dicearchus, who lived 
about that period, represents the town as still existing, 
when he says, ‘‘’The inhabitants of Platea have no- 
thing to say for themselves, except that they are col- 
onists of Athens, and that the battle between the Per- 
sians and the Greeks took place near their town.” 
(Stat., Grec., p. 14.)—The ruins of Platea, accord- 
ing to Dr. Clarke, are situated upon a promontory 
projecting from the base of Citheron.—The place has 
now the usual appellation bestowed upon the ruins of 
Grecian citadels; it is called Paleo Castro. The 
walls are of the earliest kind of military structure, 
consisting of very considerable masses, evenly hewn, 
and well. built. (Clarke’s Travels, vol. 7, p. 106, 
Lond. ed.)— The walls of Platea, according to Sir 
W. Gell, may be traced near the little village of 
Kockla in their circuit. ‘The whole forms a triangle, 
having a citadel of the same form in the southern an- 
gle, with a gate towards the mountain at the point. 
The northwestern angle seems to have been the por- 
tion which was restored after the destruction of the 
city. The north side is about 1025 yards in length, 
the west 1154, and the east 1120. It is about six ge- 
ographical miles from the Cadmeia of Thebes, (Itzn., 
p- 111.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 212, seqq.) 
—As the battle of Platea, between the Greeks and 
Persians, forms so important a feature in their history, 
some account of it may be here appended.—Mardonius, 
being informed by the Argives, who were secretly in 
his interest, that the Lacedemonians were in motion, 
withdrew his army into Beotia, for the sake of enga- 
ging near the friendly city of Thebes, and in a more 
level country, and, therefore, more favourable to his 
cavalry. Before leaving Athens he burned and demol- 
ished what remained of the city. The Athenians 
crossed from Salamis, and the confederate army being 
assembled at Eleusis, advanced to Erythre, on the bor- 
der of Bceotia, where it took up a position on the roots 
of Mount Citheron. The heavy-armed troops of the 
Grecian army amounted to 38,700, of whom the Lace- 
demonians contributed 10,000. Of these 5000 were 


| Spartans, from the city, each of whom was attended by 
seven light-armed Helots. In the rest of the army it 


is computed that to each heavy-armed soldier there 
was one light-armed attendant, Besides, there were 
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1800 light-armed Thespians, the remaining strength of 
that little state, all its heavy-armed troops having fallen 
at Thermopylae, and those who remained being proba- 
bly the poorer citizens, who were unable to purchase 
the full armour, or ‘to maintain themselves in distant 
warfare. With these the entire numbers were nearly 
110,000. ~The army was led by Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan commander, who was cousin and guardian to the 
minor-king Pleistarchus, the son of Leonidas. The 
Athenian force of 8000 heavy-armed men was led by 
Aristides. Mardonius’s army consisted of 300,000 
Asiatics and about 50,000 Macedonian and Greek aux- 
iliaries.—The first attack was made by the Persian 
cavalry, who, continually ridmg up in small parties, 
discharged their arrows and retired, annoying the 
Greeks without any retaliation. The Megarians being 
placed in the most exposed part of the line, sent to 
Pausanias to say that they could no longer maintain 
their ground, and a picked band of 300 Athenians vol+ 
unteered to relieve them. ‘They took with them some 
archers, a service which the Athenians cultivated with 
an attention and success unusual in Greece; and soon 
after their arrival, Masistius, the general of the Per- 
sian cavalry, his horse being wounded with an arrow, 
was dismounted and killed. All the horse now ma- 
king a desperate charge, forced back the 300, till the 
“rest coming up to support the Athenians, they were 
repulsed with great slaughter. The army was encour- 
aged by this success, but its present position was in- 
convenient, particularly for want of water, and it was 
resolved to move into the territory of Platea. A dis- 
pute arose between the Athenians and the Tegeans 
for the post of honour at the extremity of the left wing ; 
but it was prevented from proceeding to extremity by 
the wise moderation of the Athenian commanders, 
who, still maintaining their claim of right, professed 
themselves willing, nevertheless, to take their place 
wherever the Lacedemonians might appoint. The 
Lacedemonians decided in their favour, placing them 
at the extremity of the left wing, and the Tegeans in 
the right, next to themselves.—Mardonius now drew 
up his army according to the advice of the Thebans, 
opposing the Persians to the Lacedemonians and Te- 
geans, the Beeotians and other Greeks in his service 
to the Athenians, and to the other bodies that occu- 
pied the centre the Medes and the rest of the Asiatics. 
The soothsayers on each side predicted success to the 
party which received the attack; in compliance, prob- 
ably, with the policy of the commanders, each of whom, 
being posted on ground advantageous to himself, was 
unwilling to leave it and enter-on that which had been 
chosen by his adversary. ‘Ten days were spent in in- 
action, except that the Persian horse were harassing 
the Greeks, and, latterly, intercepting their convoys ; 
but, on the eleventh, Mardonius, growing impatient, 
called a council of war, and resolved, against the opin- 
ion of Artabazus, to attack the Greeks on the follow- 
ing day. The same night Alexander the Macedonian, 
riding alone and secretly to the Athenian encampment, 
asked to speak to the commanders, and gave them 
notice of the resolution taken—Pausanias, being in- 
formed of this by the Athenian generals, proposed a 
change in the order of battle, by which the Athenians 
should be opposed to the Persians, of whose mode of 
fighting they alone had experience, while in their place 
the Lacedemonians should act against the Bootian 
and other Grecian auxiliaries. The Athenians readily 
consented, and the troops began to move while the 
morn was breaking ; but Mardonius made a counter- 
movement of his Greek and Persian troops, and the 
Lacedemonians desisted from their purpose when they 
saw that it was known. Mardonius sent a herald to 
reproach them with their fear, and then commenced 
‘the action with his horse, who harassed the Greeks 
severely, and filled up the spring from which their wa- 
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ter had been supplied. The Greeks now suffered | lon. (Proclus, ad Timeum, p. 25.) 
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both from the attacks of the cavalry, and from the 
want of water and food, their convoys being cut off; 
and it was resolved to proceed at night to a position 
nearer Platwa, where water abounded, and the ground 
was less favourable to horse. Accordingly, in the 
night the army was moved ; but the Greeks of the cen- 


tre had been so disheartened by the attacks of the cay-. 


alry, that, instead of taking up the appointed position, 
they fled to the city of Platea. There remained on 
the one wing the Lacedemonians (10,000 heavy-arm- 
ed) and the Tegeans (1500); on the other, the Athe- 
nians (8000), with the Plateans (600), who always ac- 
companied them, and who had carried their zeal so far, 
that, though an inland people, they helped to man the 
Athenian ships at Artemisium. Including the light- 
armed, those who stood their ground -were, of the La- 
cedemonians and Tegeans 53,000, of the Athenians 
and Plateans about 17,200. The march of the Lace- 
demonians and ‘Tegeans was delayed by the obstinacy 
of Amompharetus, a Spartan officer, who, viewing the 
intended movement as a flight, long refused to join in 
it. The day was dawning, and the Lacedemonians, 
through fear of the horse, proceeded over the roots of 
Citheron. The Athenians, who had waited for the 
movement of the allies, went by the plain. Mardoni- 
us, on seeing the Greeks, as it’seemed, retreating, 
was filled with exultation, and immediately led the 
Persians after them, while the other Asiatics followed 
tumultuously, thinking ‘the day won. The Lacede- 
monians, on the approach of the cavalry, sent to the 
Athenians for assistance, begging that, if they were 
unable to come, they would at least send the archers; 
but the Athenians, when preparing to comply with the 
summons, were prevented by the attack of the Greeks 
in the Persian service.—The battle was joined on both 
sides. The Persians fought with great bravery; but 
neither bravery nor vast superiority in numbers could 
compensate for their inferiority in arms and discipline, 
and they were at length defeated with great slaughter, 
Mardonius being killed. The other Asiatics fled im- 
mediately, when they saw the Persians broken. Of 
the Grecian auxiliaries opposed to the Athenians, 
many were slack in their exertions, as not being hear- 
ty in the cause; but the Baotians, who formed the 
strongest body, were zealous for the success of Mar- 
donius, and they fought long and hard before they 
were defeated.; The Beeotians fled towards Thebes, 
the Asiatics to their intrenched camp, their flight be- 
ing in some degree protected by the Asiatic and Beeo- 
tian cavalry. On hearing that their friends were vic- 
torious, the Greeks of the centre returned in haste and 
disorder to the field; and the Megarians and Phliasians, 
going by the plain, were charged and broken with con- 
siderable loss by some Theban horse.—The fugitives 
who escaped into the camp were in time to close the 
gates and man the walls against the Lace 
and Tegeans ; and, the assailants being 
the attack of fortifications, they made a s 
fence till the arrival of the Athenians, who abe 
the work more skilfully, and soon gained entrance. 
The passions of the Greeks were inflamed to the ut- 
most by long distress and danger, and no mercy was 
shown. Of the 300,000 men who were left with Mar- 
donius, 40,000 had been led from the field by Artaba- 
zus when it first became evident that the Persians 
were losing the battle ; but of the others not 3000 are 
said to have survived the battle and the subsequent 
massacre. sao 9, ee seqgq.—Libr. Us. Knowl., 
baba a re Tecalebsetad philosopher, by descent an 
but the place of whose birth was the island 
of Aigina, where his father, Aristo, resided after that 
island became subject to Athens. His origin is traced 
back, on his father’s side, to Codrus, an on that of 
his mother, Perictione, through five generations, to So- 
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his birth is commonly placed in the first year of the 
88th Olympiad (B.C. 428), but, perhaps, may be more 
accurately fixed in B.C. 429. (Clinton, Fast. Hellen., 
p. 63.) Fable has made Apollo his father, and has 
said that he was born of a virgin. (Plut., Sympos., 
8, 1.—WHieron., adv. Jov. Op., vol. 4, p. 186, ed. Par.) 


He was originally named Aristocles, from his grand-_ 


father, and ‘he received that of Plato (IlAarév) from 
either the breadth of his shoulders or of his forehead, 
the appellation being derived from Aarve, ‘ broad.” 
This latter name is thought to have been given him 
in early youth. (Diog. Laert., 3, 4.— Senec., Ep., 
58.— Apuleius, dé dogm. Plat.— Op., ed. Oudend., 
vol. 2, p. 180.) Plutarch relates that he was hump- 
backed, but this, perhaps, was not a natural defect ; 
it may have first appeared late in life, as a result of 
his severe studies. (Plut., de Awdiend. Poét., 26,53.) 
Other ancient writers, on the contrary, speak in high 
terms of his manly and noble mien. The only authen- 
tic bust ‘that we have of him is at present in the gal- 
lery at Florence. It was discovered near Athens in 
the 15th century, and purchased by Lorenzo de Medi- 
ci. In this bust, the forehead of the philosopher is 
remarkably large. (Vascontz, Icon. Gr., vol. 1, p. 172, 
ed. 4to,)—Plato first learned grammar, that is, reading 
and writing, from Dionysius. In gymnastics, Ariston 
was his teacher; and he excelled so much in these 
physical exercises, that he went, as is said, into a pub- 
lic contest at the Isthmian and‘Pythian games. (Di- 
og. Laert., 3,4.— Apul., p. 184.— Olympiod., Vit. 
Plat.) - He studied painting and music under the tui- 
tion of Draco, a scholar of Damon, and Metellus of 
Agrigentum. But his favourite employment in his 
youthful years was poetry. ‘The lively fancy and pow- 
erful style which his philosophical writings so amply 
display, must naturally have impelled him, at an early 
period of life, to make some attempts at composition, 
which were assuredly not without influence on the 
beautiful form of his later works. After he had made 
use of the instruction of the most eminent teachers of 
poetry in all its forms, he proceeded to make an essay 
himself in heroic verse ; but when he compared his 
production with the masterpieces of Homer, he con- 
signed it to the flames. He next tried lyric poetry, 
but with no better success ; and finally turned his at- 
tention to dramatic composition. _ He elaborated four 
pieces, or a tetralogy, consisting of three separate tra- 
gedies and one satyric drama; but an accident in- 
duced him to quit for ever this career, to which he was 
not probably destined. A short time before the fes- 
tival of Bacchus, when his pieces were to be brought 
upon the stage, he happened to hear Socrates conver- 
sing, and was so captivated by the charms of his man- 
ners as from that moment to abandon poetry, and ap- 
ply himself earnestly to the study of philosophy. 
(Aslian, Var. Hist., 10, 21, segg.—Val. Maz., 1, 6. 
-Pli 1,29.) But, though Plato abandoned his po- 
etic attempts, yet he still attended to the reading of the 
s, particularly Homer, Aristophanes, and Sophron, 
favourite occupation (Olympiod., Vit. Plat.) ; 
and he appears to have derived from them, in part, the 
dramatic arrangement of his dialogues. It was then 
customary for young men who were preparing for the 
polite world, or to distinguish themselves in any man- 
ner, to attend a course in philosophy. Plato had al- 
_ready heard the instructions of Cratylus, a disciple of 
the school of Heraclitus. (Aristot., Metaphys., 1, 6. 
—Apul., p.185.) When Diogenes, Olympiodorus, and 
other writers assert that he did not become a scholar 
of Cratylus till after the death of Socrates, they give 
less credit to Aristotle and Apuleius than they deserve ; 
the former a contemporary, the latter drawing his in- 
formation from Speusippus. (Tennemann’s Life o 


Plato, Edwards’s transl., p. 316, seg.) Plato was 20 

years of age when he became acquainted with Socra- 

tes, and he continued a stated disciple of that philos- 
RON 
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opher for the space of eight years, until’ thé death of 
the latter. During all this period, Socrates regarded 
him as one of his most faithful pupils. Light as 
must have been the task of education in respect to the. 
mind, since Plato was quite teachable, and, in addi- 
tion to his eminent talents, possessed of great suscep- 
tibility for moral studies, still, on the other hand, it 
was difficult for Socrates to satisfy the aspiring and 
inquisitive spirit of his pupil. In all his conversations, 
he started questions, raised doubts, and always de- 
manded new reasons, without allowing himself to be 
satisfied with those already given. (V2t. Plat., 13.— 
Bibliothek der Alten Lit.) This liveliness and activ- 
ity of mind could not render Socrates displeased with 
his manner of thinking : so little, indeed, was this the 
case, that Plato already, in the lifetime of Socrates, 
wrote dialogues, in which he introduced his teacher as 
the principal person, and carried on the discussions in 
a method that was not entirely his own. Many wri- 
ters think they have discovered that Socrates was by 
no means satisfied with the course of Plato, in falsely 
imputing to him so many things which he had never 
said. But they can adduce no satisfactory ground or 
competent testimony for their conclusion. ‘The single 
thing to which they appeal can prove nothing for them, 
because it is ambiguous. It is said, that when Plato 
brought forward his Lysis in the presence of Socrates, 
the latter exclaimed, “‘ By Hercules ! how many things 
does the young man falsely report of me!” (Diog. 
Laert., 3, 35.) The more probable opinion, however, 
is, that the story is incorrectly related, and that Socra- 
tes merely alluded to the rich and figurative style of 
Plato, as contrasted with his own simple manner of 
expression. (Tennemann, Life of Plato, Edw. trans., 
p.. 324.) Plato always cherished a deep affection and 
esteem for his master, and, when the latter was brought 
to trial, undertook to plead his cause; but the partiali- 
ty and violence of the judges would not permit him to 
proceed. After the condemnation, he presented his 


“master with money sufficient to redeem his life, which, 


however, Socrates refused to accept. During his im- 
prisonment Plato attended him, and was present ata 
conversation which he held with his friends concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul, the substance of which 
he afterward committed to writing in the beautiful di- 
alogue entitled Phedo, not, however, without inter- 
weaving his own opinions and language. (Compare 
Cicero, de Nat. Deor., 3, 33.) Upon the death of his 
master he withdrew, with several other friends of Soc- 
rates, to Megara, where they were hospitably enter- 
tained by Euclid, and remained till the ferment at 
Athens subsided. Brucker says, that Plato received 
instruction in dialectics from Euclid. (Hist. Crit. 
Philos., vol. 1, p. 611, 633.) But no other writer has 
any reference to it. It is rather probable that both, in 
their philosophical conversations, sought to enrich and. 
to settle each other’s knowledge.’ Hence Cicero re- 
lates, that the Megarean philosopher drew many of his 
opinions from Plato. (Academ, Quest., 4,42.) De- 
sirous of making himself master of all the wisdom and 
learning which the age could furnish, Plato, after this, 
travelled into every country which was so far enlight- 
ened as to promise him any recompense of his labour. 
He first visited that part of Magna Gracia where a 
celebrated school of philosophy had been established 
by Pythagoras. According to Cicero, Quintilian, and 
Valerius Maximus, the particular object of this visit 
was to enrich his theoretical knowledge ; but, accord- 
ing to Apuleius, it was with more especial reference 
to moral improvement. It is commonly believed that 
Plato \became formally a scholar of the Pythagoreans, 
and many persons are expressly named as his teachers 


of | in the doctrines of that sect of philosophy. But this 


multitude of teachers is of itself sufficient to excite 
suspicion ; and, besides, Plato must then- have been 
at least thirty years old, and was undoubtedly ac- 
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quainted with the Pythagorean system long previous 
to his Italian voyage. How long Plato remained in 
Italy cannot be determined, since all the accounts rel- 
ative to this point are deficient. But so much is cer- 
tain, that he did ‘not leave this country before he had 
gained the entire friendship of the principal Pythago- 
reans, of which they subsequently gave most unequiy- 
ocal proofs. From Italy Plato went to Cyrene, a cel- 
ebrated Greek colony in Africa. It is not certain 
whether he visited Sicily in passing. “According to 
Apuleius, the object of his journey was to learn math- 
ematics of Theodorus. This mathematician, whose 
fame, perhaps, surpassed his knowledge, had given in- 
struction to the young in Athens in this branch of. sci- 
ence ; and Plato, in all probability, merely wished now 
to complete his knowledge on this subject. (T'enne- 
mann’s Life of Plato, Edw. tr.,.p. 336.) From Cy- 
rene he*proceéded to Egypt, and, in order to travel 
with more safety upon, his journey to the last-named 
country, he assumed:the character of a merchant, and, 
as a seller of oil, passed through the kingdom of Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon. ' Wherever he came, he obtained 
information from the Egyptian priests concerning their 
astronomical observations and calculations. It has 
been asserted that it was in Egypt that Plato acquired 
his opinions concerning. the origin of the world, and 
learned the doctrines of transmigration and the immor- 
tality of the soul; but it is more than probable that 
he learned the latter doctrine from Socrates, and the 
former from the school of Pythagoras. It is not like- 
ly that Plato, in the habit of a merchant, could have 
obtained access to the sacred mysteries of Egypt ;, for, 
in the case of Pythagoras, the Egyptian priests were 
so unwilling to communicate their secrets to stran- 
gers, that even a royal mandate was scarcely sufficient 
in a single instance to procure this indulgence. Little 
regard is therefore due to the opinions of those who 
assert that Plato derived his system of philosophy from 
the Egyptians. (Jamblich., Myst. Aig., 1, 2, p. 3.) 
That Plato’s stay in Egypt extended to a period of 
thirteen years, as some maintain, or even three years, as 
others state, is highly incredible ; especially as there is 
no-trace in his works of Egyptian research. All that 
he tells us of Egypt indicates at most a very scanty 
acquaintance with the subject ; and; although he prais- 
es the industry of the priests, his estimate of their 
scientific attainments is far from favourable. - (Repub., 
4, p. 435.) Nor is there a better foundation for sup- 
posing that, during his residence in Egypt, Plato be- 
came acquainted with the doctrine of the Hebrews, 
and enriched his system with spoils from their sacred 
books. (Huet, Dem. Pr., 4, 2, § 15.— Gale’s Court 
of the Gentiles.) 'This opinion has, it is true, been 
maintained by several Jewish and Christian writers, 
but it has little foundation beyond mere conjecture ; 


and it is not difficult to perceive that it originated in- 
that injudicious zeal for the honour of revelation, which |- 


led these writers to make the Hebrew scriptures or 
traditions the source of all Gentile wisdom. After 
his Egyptian travels Plato:came to Sicily, and visited 
Syracuse when he was about forty years of age, in the 


éighty-ninth Olympiad, and in the reign of Dionysius | 


the Elder. According to the statement of all the wri- 
ters who make mention of this tour, his only object 
was to see the volcano of Etna; but, from the seventh 
letter ascribed to him, it would seem that higher ob- 
jects engaged his attention, and that his wish was to 
study the character of the inhabitants, their institu- 
tions and laws. - At the court of Dionysius Plato be- 
came acquainted with Dio, the brother-in-law of the 


tyrant, and Dio endeavoured to prodice an influence | 
upon the mind of Dionysius by the conversation of | 
Plato. But the attempt failed, and had nearly cost 


the philosopher his life. Dionysius was highly in- 
-censed at the result of an argument in which he was 
worsted by Plato, who took occasion also to advance 


pole of an athletic constitution, and 
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in the course of it some bold and unpalatable truths, 
and, in the first heat of his passion, he would almost 
have punished the hardiliood of the philosopher with 
death, unless Dio and Aristomenes had - together re- 
stramed him from it. They conceived, therefore, that 
Plato could no longer stay at Syracuse without hazard, 
and accordingly secured a passage for him.in a ship 
which was about to carry home Polis, a Lacedzmonian 
ambassador, or, according to Olympiodorus, a merchant 
of gina. Dionysius heard. of it, and bribed Polis 
either to throw Plato overboard, or, if his conscience 
would not allow him to do that, to sell him as a slave. 
He was accordingly sold by the treacherous Polis on 
the island of Augina, which was then involved in war 
with Athens. According to some writers, he was sold 
by the @lginetans. A certain Anniceris, from Cyrene, 
redeemed him for twenty or thirty mine. Plato’s 
friends and scholars (aécording to some, Dio alone) 
collected this sum in order to indemnify Anniceris, 
who, however, was so noble minded, that with the 
money he purchased a garden in the Academy, and 
presented it to the philosopher. When Plato had 
completed his travels, and had reached the end of 
their various dangers and calamities, he returned to 
Athens, and began publicly to teach philosophy in the 
Academy... He had here a garden from paternal inheri- 
tance, which was purchased for five hundred drachme ; 
so that, if the story of Anniceris be true, Plato must 
have had two gardens in this place, which also a pas- 
sage from Diogenes allows us to conjecture. This 
writer remarks, that Plato taught philosophy first in 
the Academy, but afterward in a garden at Colonus. 
(Diog., 3, 5.) . His Academy soon became celebrated, 


and was numerously attended by high-born and noble 


young men; for he had before, by means of his travels, 
and probably by some publications, acquired a dis- 
tinguished name. (Tennemann; Life of Plato, Edw. 
tra., p. 342, seq.) Plato taught im the Academy for a 
period of twenty-two years prior to his second journey 
to Syracuse, which he undertook at the instigation of 
Dio, who hoped, by the lessons of the philosopher, to 
influence the character of the new ruler of Syracuse. 
This prince, it is said, had been brought up by his 
father wholly destitute of an enlightened education, 
and it was now the task of Plato to form his mind by 
philosophy. It seems, at the same time, to have been 
the plan of Dio and Plato to bring about, by philo- 
sophical instruction, a wholesome reform of the Sicilian 
constitution, by giving it a more aristocratic charac- 
ter. But, whatever may have been their intentions, 
they were all frustrated by the weak and voluptuous 
character of Dionysius. Dio became the object of the 


tyrant’s suspicion, and was conveyed away to the 


coast of Italy, without, however, forfeiting his posses~ 
sions. In this conjuncture of affairs, Plato did not 


long remain in Syracuse, where ‘his position atl ° 


He returned 
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days termperately, he arrived at the eighty-first, or, ac- 
cording 10 some writers, the seventy-ninth, year of his 
age, and died, through the mere decay’of nature, in 
the first year of the 108th Olympiad. He passed his 
whole life in a state of celibacy, and therefore left no 
natural heirs, but transferred his effects by will to his 
friend Adiamantus. The grove and garden, which 
had been the scene of his philosophical labours, at last 
afforded him a sepulchre. Statues and altars were 
erected to his memory ; the day of his birth long con- 
tinued to. be celebrated as a festival by his followers ; 
and his portrait is to this day preserved in gems; but 
the most lasting monuments of his genius are his 
writings, which have been transmitted, without mate- 
rial injury, to the present times.—The personal char- 
acter of Plato has been very differently represented. 
On the one hand, his encomiasts have not failed to 
adorn him with every excellence, and to express the 
most superstitious veneration for his memory. His 
enemies, on the other, have not scrupled to load him 
with reproach, and charge him with practices shame- 
fully inconsistent with the purity and dignity of the 
philosophical character. (Adheneus, 11, p. 507.— 
Diog. Laert., 3, 26.) We cannot so implicitly adopt 
the panegyrics of the former, as to suppose him to 
have been free from human frailties; and we have a 
right to require much better proofs than his calumni- 
ators have adduced, before we can suppose him to 
have been capable of sinking, from the sublime specu- 
lations of philosophy, into the most infamous vices. 
The reproaches with which Plato has been assailed, as 
having boasted that he could supply their master’s place 
to the bereaved disciples of Socrates, but ill agrees with 
the pious affection with which he bewailed his death, 
and ascribed to him, as the fruits of his lessons, his 
whole philosophy. Nor can we help thinking that there 
is much injustice in the charge brought against him, 
of malice and ill feeling towards his fellow-scholars ; 
though, at the same time, we must admit, that, to all 
appearances, he did not cultivate a very intimate friend- 
ship with any one among them, who afterward became 
illustrious in philosophy : nay, more, it appears that 
he reviewed with some bitterness the doctrines of 
Aristippus, Antisthenes,: and Euclid, To the more 
soaring flight of his own lofty views, their incomplete 
and exclusive notions must unquestionably have ap- 
peared unworthy of the school of. Socrates, and, as 
they began by attacking his own system, it was but 
natural that Plato should retaliate with some degree 
of bitterness and warmth. The by no means exalted 
opinion entertained by Plato of his philosophical con- 
temporaries necessarily became a farther ground for 
the charge against him of overweening haughtiness ; 
and it would even appear that other causes existed for 
the imputation. A certain contempt for the mass of 
the people stands out prominently enough in his wri- 


tings, while his commendation of philosophy, as op- 
posed to common sense, might easily have been taken 
as personal. Besides all this, the splendour of his 


school, especially when compared with the simplicity 
and even poverty of the Socratic, seems to have be- 
tokened a degree of pretension and display, which nat- 
urally brought upon it the ridicule of the comic wri- 
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lightenment. (Ritter, History of Philosophy, vol. 2, 
p. 152, Eng. tr.)—Several anecdotes are preserved, 
which reflect honour upon the moral principles and 
character of Plato. Such was his command of tem- 
per, that, when he was lifting up his hand to correct 
his servant for some offence, perceiving himself angry, 
he kept his arm fixed in that posture, and said to a 
friend, who at that moment asked him what he was 
doing, ‘*I am punishing a passionate man,”—At an- 
other time, he said to one of his slaves, ‘‘ 1 would 
chastise you if I were not angry.”—At the Olympic 
games he happened to pass a day with some strangers, 
who were much delighted with his easy and aftable 
conversation, but were no farther informed concerning 
him than that his name was Plato; for he had pur- 
posely avoided saying anything respecting Socrates or 
the Academy. At parting, he invited them, when they 
should visit Athens, to take up their residence at his 
house. Not long afterward they accepted his invita- 
tion, and were courteously entertained. During theit 
stay, they requested that he would introduce them to 
his namesake, the famous philosopher, and show them 
his Academy. Plato, smiling, said, ‘‘ 1 am the person 
you wish to see.” The discovery surprised them ex- 
ceedingly ; for they could not. easily persuade them- 
selves that so eminent a philosopher would condescend 
to converse so familiarly with strangers. (lian, 
Var. Hist., 4, 9.)—When Plato was told that his ene- 
mies were busily employed in circulating reports to his 
disadvantage, he said, ‘‘ I will live so that none shall 
believe them.””—One of his friends, remarking that he 
seemed as desirous to learn himself as to teach others, 
asked him how long he intended to be a scholar. 
“As long,” replied he, ‘‘as I am not ashamed to grow 
wiser and better.’’—It is from the writings of Plato 
chiefly that we are to form a judgment of his merit as 
a philosopher, and of the service which he rendered to 
science. No one can be conversant with these with- 
out perceiving that his actions always retained a strong 
tincture of that poetical spirit which he discovered in 
his first productions. This is the principal ground of 
those lofty encomiums which both ancient and modern 
critics have passed upon his style, and particularly of 
the high estimation in which it was held by Cicero, 
who, treating of the subject of diction, says, ‘That if 
Jupiter were to speak in the Greek tongue, he would 
use the language of Plato.” (De Orat., 3, 20.)— 
The accurate Stagirite describes it as ‘‘A middle spe- 
cies of diction, between verse and prose.” (Arist., 
ap. Laert.) Some of his dialogues are elevated by 
such sublime and glowing conceptions, are enriched 
with such copious diction, and flow in so harmonious 
a rhythm, that they may be truly pronounced highly 
poetical. Even in the discussion of abstract subjects, 
the language of Plato is often clear, simple, and full of 
harmony. At other times, however, he becomes tur- 
gid and swelling, and involves himself in obscurities 
which were either the offspring of a lofty fancy, or bor- 
rowed from the Italic school. Several ancient critics 
have noticed these blemishes in the writings of Plato. 
The same inequality which is so apparent in the style 
of Plato, may also be observed in -his conceptions. 
While he adheres to the school of Socrates, and dis- 
courses upon moral topics, he is much more pleasing 
than when he loses himself with Pythagoras, in ab- 
struse speculations.—The dialogues of Plato, which 
treat of various subjects, and were written with differ- 
ent views, are classed by the ancients under the two 
heads of didactic and inquisitive. The didactic are 
subdivided into speculative (including physical and 
logical), and practical (comprehending ethical and po- 
litical). .'The second class, the inquisitive, is charac- 


‘| terized by terms taken from the athletic*art, and divi- 


ded into the gymnastic and agonistic. -. The dialogues 
termed gymnastic were imagined to be similar to the 
exercise, and were subdivided into the mateutic (as re- 
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sembling the teaching of the rudiments of the art) ; 
and the petrastic (as represented by a skirmish, or 
trial of proficiency). The agonistic dialogues, sup- 
posed to resemble the combat, were either endeictic (as 
exhibiting specimens of skill), or anatreptic (as pre- 
senting the spectacle of a perfect defeat). Instead of 
this whimsical classification, they may more properly 
be divided into physical, logical, ethical, and political. 
—The writings of Plato were originally collected by 
Hermodorus, one of his pupils. One circumstance it 
is particularly necessary to remark : that, among other 
things which Plato received from -foreign philosophy, 
he was careful to borrow the art of concealing his real 
opinions. His inclination towards this kind of con- 
cealment appears from the obscure language which 
abounds in his writings, and may indeed be learned 
from his own express assertions, ‘It is a difficult 
thing,” he observes, ‘to discover the nature of the 
Creator of ‘the universe; and, being discovered, it is 
impossible, and would even be impious, to expose the 
discovery to vulgar understandings.” This concealed 
method of philosophizing he was induced to adopt from 
a regard to personal safety, and from motives of vani- 
ty. (Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 206, 
seqq.)—Plato, by his philosophical education, and the 
superiority of his natural talents, was placed on an 
eminence which gave him a ‘commanding view of the 
systems of his contemporaries, without allowing him 
to be involved in their prejudices. (Sophista, vol. 2, 
p. 252,265, ed. Bip.—Cratyl., p. 345, 286.) He 
always considered theoretical and practical philoso- 
phy as forming essential parts of the same whole ; 
and thought it was only by means of true philosophy 
that human nature could attain its proper perfection. 
(De Repub., vol. 7, p. '76, ed. Bip.)—His critical ac- 
quaintance with preceding systems, and his own ad- 
vantages, enabled Plato to form more adequate no- 
tions of the proper end, extent, and character of phi- 
losophy. Philosophy he defined to be science, prop- 
erly so called. The source of knowledge he pronoun- 
ced to be, not the evidence of our senses, which are 
occupied with contingent matter, nor yet the under- 
standing, but Reason (Phedo, vol: 1, p. 225, ed. 
Bip.), whose object is that which is invariable and ab- 
solute (td dvtw¢ 6v.—Phedr., vol. 10, p. 247, ed. 
Bip.). He held the doctrine of the existence in the 
‘soul of certain tnnate ideas (vonwara), which form the 
basis of our conceptions, and the elements of our prac- 
tical resolutions. ‘To these ideat, as he termed them 
(the eternal wapadeiyyara, types and models of all 
things, and the dpyaé, or principles of our knowledge), 
we refer the infinite variety of individual objects pre- 
sented to us (TO dmeipov and rd mwoAAd). Hence it 
follows, that all these details of knowledge are not the 
results of experience, but only developed by it. . The 
soul recollects the ideas, in proportion as it becomes 
acquainted with their copies (duovjuara), with which 
the world is filled ; the process being that of recalling 
to mind the circumstances of a state of pre-existence. 
(Phedo, vol. 1, p. 74, 75. — Phedr., vol. 10, p. 249.) 
Inasmuch as the objects thus presented to the mind 
correspond in part with its zdeas, they must have some 
principle in common ; that principle is the Divinity, 
who has formed these external objects after the model 
of the idéas. (De Repud., 6, vol. 7, p..116, seqg.— 
Tim., vol. 9, p. 348.) Such are the fundamental doe- 
trines of the philosophy of Plato ; in accordance with 
which he placed the principles of identity and contra- 
diction among the highest laws of philosophy (Phedr., 
vol. 10, p. 226, 230. — De Repub., 6, vol. 7, p. 122, 
&c.), and drew a distinction between Empirical knowl- 


edge and Rational ; the one being derived from the. 


Intellectual, the other from the External world («é0- 
peog aiabyréc and vontéc) ; making the latter the only 
‘true object of philosophy.—The division of philosophy 
into Logic (Dialectics), Metaphysics (Physiology or 
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Physics), and Morals (the Political Science), has been 
principally brought about by Plato (Sextus ad. Math., 
7, 16), who clearly laid down the chief attributes of 
each of these sciences, and their mutual dependen- 
cies, and distinguished also between the analytical and 
synthetical methods. Philosophy, therefore, is under 
great obligation to him, guoad formam. She is no 
less indebted to him for the lights he has thrown upon 
the above parts considered separately ; though he did 
not profess to deliver a system of each, but continu- 
ally excited the attention of others, in order to farther 
discoveries.—Plato considered the soul to be a self- 
acting energy (av70 gavtd xuvodv.— De Leg., 10, vol. 
9, p. 88, segq.) ; and, viewed as combined with the 
body, he distinguished in it two parts, the rational 
(Aoysoriko¢ vovc), and the irrational or animal (dAo- 
yeorixov or ércOvuntixdy), mutually corrected by a 
sort of middle term (Suudc or 76 Gyuoedéc). The an- 
imal part has its origin in the imprisonment of the 
soul in the body ; the intellectual still retains a con- 
sciousness of the Ideas, whereby it is capable of re- 
turning to the happy condition of spirits. In Plato 
we discover also a more complete discrimination of 
the faculties of knowledge, sensation, and volition (De 
Repub., 4, vol. 6, p. 367, ed. Bup.), with admirable 
remarks on their operations, and on the different spe- 
cies of perception, of sensation, of motives determin- 
ing the will, as well as the relations between thought 
and speech. (Theat., ed. Steph., p. 189, E., segg:— 
Phileb., p. 38, D.)—Plato has rendered no less ser- 
vice to philosophy by affording it the first sketch of the 
laws of thought, the rules of propositions, of conclu- 
sions, and proof, and of the analytic method : the dis- 
tinction drawn between the Universal (covvdv) and 
Substance (odcia); and the Particular and the Acci- 
dental. He diligently investigated the characteristics 
of Truth, and detected the signs of the phenomenon 
or apparent Truth. To him we owe ‘the first attempt 
at the construction of a philosophical language (in the 
Cratylus) ; the first development of an abstract idea 
of knowledge and science ; the first logical statement 
of the properties of Matter, Form, Substance, Acci- 
dent, Cause and Effect, of Natural and Independent 
causes of Reality (rd ov), and of Apparent Reality 
(davvduevor) ; a more adequate idea of the Divinity, 
asa Being eminently good, with a more accurate induc- 
tion of the Divine Attributes, especially the moral ones; 
accompanied by remarks on the popular religion, and 


'an essay towards a demonstration of the existence of 


God by reasonings drawn from Cosmology. (De Leg., 
10, vol. 9, p. 68; 12, vol. 9, p. 229.— Phileb., vol. 
4, p. 224.— Epinomis., vol. 9, p. 254, seqg.) He 
represents the Divinity as the author of the world, in- 
asmuch as he introduced into rude matter (tAy—r0 
duopgov) order and harmony, by moulding it after 
the Ideas, and conferring, together with a rotatory mo- 
tion, a harmonious body, governed, as in the: case of 
individual animals, by a rational spirit. (Tennemann, 
Manual of Philos., p. 110, seqq., Johnsto sl.) 
—In theology, the fundamental doctrine of Plato, as 
of all other ancient philosophers; is, that from pathing 
nothing can proceed. This universal axiom, appli¢ 

not only to the infinite efficient, but to the material 
cause, Plato, in his Timeus, assumes as the ground of 
his reasoning concerning the origin of the world, In 

this dialogue, which comprehends his whole doctrine 

on the subject of the formation of the universe, matter 

is so manifestly spoken of as eternally coexisting with 

God, that this part of his doctrine could not have been 

mistaken by so many learned and able writers, had _ 
they not been seduced by the desire of establishing a 

coincidence of doctrine between the writings of Plato 

and Moses. It is certain that neither Cicero (Acad. ; 
Quast., 1, 6), nor Apuleius (1, p. 184), nor Alcinotis 
(c. 12), nor even the later commentator Chalcidius, 
understood their master in any other ~ ae as ad- 
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mitting two primary and incorruptible principles, God 
and Matter. The passages quoted by those who main- 
tain the contrary opinion are by no means sufficient 
for their purpose.—Matter, according to Plate,.is an 
eternal and infinite principle. His doctrine on this 
head is thus explained by Cicero (Acad. Quest., 1, 
8): “Matter, from which all things are produced and 
formed, is a substance without form or quality, but 
capable of receiving all forms and undergoing every 
kind of change; in which, however, it never suffers 
annihilation, but merely a solution of its parts, which 
are in their nature infinitely divisible, and\move in 
portions of space which are also infinitely indivisible. 
‘When that principle which we call quality is moved, 
and acts upon matter, it undergoes an.entire change, 
and those forms are produced from which arises the 
diversified and coherent system of the universe.” 
This doctrine Plato unfolds at large in his ‘Timeus, 
and particularly insists on the notion, that matter has 
originally no form, but is capable of receiving any. 
He calls it the mother and receptacle of forms, by the 
union of which with matter the universe becomes per- 
ceptible’to the senses ; and maintains that the visible 
world owes its form to the energy of the divine intel- 
lectual nature.—It was also a doctrine of Plato, that 
there is in matter a necessary, but blind and refracto- 
ry, foree ; and that hence arises a propensity in mat- 
ter to disorder and deformity, which is the cause of 
all the imperfection that appears in the works of God, 
and the origin of evil. On this subject Plato writes 
with wonderful obscurity ; but, as far as we are able 
to trace his conceptions, he appears to have thought, 
that matter, from its nature, resists the will of the Su- 
preme Artificer, so that he, cannot perfectly execute 
his designs ; and that this is the cause of the mixture 
of good and evil which is found in the material world. 
The principle opposite to matter, in the system of 
Plato, is God. He taught that there is an intelligent 
cause, which is the origin of all spiritual being, and 
the former of the material world. The nature of this 
great Being he pronounced it difficult to discover, and, 
when discovered, impossible to divulge.\ The exist- 
ence of God he inferred from the marks of intelligence 
which appear in the form and arrangement of bodies 
in the visible world ; and, from the unity of the mate- 
rial system, he concluded: that the mind by which it 
was formed must be one. God, according to Plato, is 
the Supreme Intelligence, incorporeal, without begin- 
ning, end, or change, and capable of being perceived 
only by the mind. The Divine Reason, the eternal 
region of Ideas or forms, Plato speaks of as having al- 
ways existed, and as the Divine principle which estab- 
lished the order of the world. He appears to have 
conceived of this principle, as distinct not merely from 
matter, but from the efficient cause, and as eternally | 
containing within itself Ideas, or intelligible forms, 
which, flowing from the fountain of the divine essence, 
have in themselves a real existence, and which, in the 
formation of the visible world, were, by the energy: of 
the efficient cause, united to matter, to produce sensi- | 
ble bodies.—It was another doctrine .in the Platonic 
system, that the Deity formed the material world after. 
a perfect archetype, which had eternally subsisted in 
his Reason, and endued it with a soul. ‘‘ God,” says 
he, “produced mind prior in time as well as in excel- 
lence to the body, that the latter might be subject to 
’ the former.—From that substance, which is indivisible 
and always the same, and from that which is corporeal 
and divisible, he compounded a third kind of sub- 
stance, participating in the nature of both.”’—This 
substance, which is not eternal, but produced,- and 
which derives the superior part of its nature from God, 
and the inferior from matter, Plato supposed to be the 
animating principle in the universe, pervading and 
adorning all things. This third principle in nature is, 
in the Plat ic system, inferior to the Deity, being de- 
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rived from that Divine Reason which is the seat of 
the Ideal world; herein differing fundamentally from 
the Stoical doctrine of the soul of the world, which 
supposed the essence of the Divine: nature diffused 
through the universe. It is evident, from thi$ account 
of the doctrine of Plato concerning God and the soul 
of the world, that it differs materially from the doc- 
trine of the Trinity afterward received into the Chris- 
tian Church. Plato did not suppose three substances. 
in one divine essence, separate from the visible world ; 
but taught that the Adyoc, or Reason of God, is the 
seat of the intelligible world or of Ideas, and that the 
soul of the world. is a third subordinate nature, ‘com- 
pounded of intelligence and matter. In the language 
of Plato, the universe, being animated by a soul which 
proceeds from God, is the.Son of God; and. several 
parts of nature, particularly the heavenly bodies, are 
Gods. He probably conceived many subordinate di- 
vinities to have been produced at the same time with 
the soul of the world, and imagined that the Supreme 
Being appointed them to the charge of forming animal 
bodies, and superintending the visible world: a doc- 
trine which he seems to have borrowed from the Pyth- 
agoreans, and particularly from Timeus the Locrian. 
—Plato appears to have taught, that the soul of man 
is derived by emanation from God; but that this em- 
anation was not immediate, but through the inter- 
vention of the soul of the world, which was itself de- 
based by some material admixture ; and, consequently, 
that the human soul, receding farther from the First 
Intelligence, is inferior in perception to the soul of the 
world. He teaches, also, in express-terms, the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the rational soul; but he 
has rested the proof of this doctrine upon arguments 
drawn from the more fanciful parts of his system. For 
example: In nature, all things terminate in their con- 
traries ; the state of sleep terminates in that of wa- 
king; and the reverse : so-life ends in death, and death 
in life. The soul is a simple indivisible substance, 
and therefore incapable of: dissolution ‘or corruption. 
The objects to which it naturally adheres are spiritual 
and incorruptible ; therefore its nature is so.’ All our 
knowledge is acquired ‘by the reminiscence of ideas 
contemplated in a prior state: as the soul must have 
existed before this life, it is probable it will continue 
to exist after it. Life being the conjunction of the 
soul with the body, death is nothing more than their 
separation. Whatever is the principle of motion must 
be incapable of destruction. Such is the substance of 
the arguments for the immortality of the soul, contain- 
ed in the celebrated dialogue of’ the Phedo. It is 
happy for mankind’ that their belief of this important 
doctrine rests upon firmer grounds than this futile 


‘reasoning. , (E'nfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, 


p- 229, segq-)—The interesting research which Plato 
carried so far, respecting the Supreme Good, belongs 
to the subject of Morals. Virtue he defined to be the 
imitation of God, or the effort of man to attain to a re- 
semblance of his original; or, in. other terms, a unison 
and harmony of all our principles and actions accord- 
ing to reason, whence results the highest degree of 
happiness. ‘Virtue is one, but compounded of four el- 
ements: Wisdom, Courage or Constancy, Temper- 
ance, and Justice; which are otherwise termed the 
four cardinal virtues. Such virtues he describes as 
arising out of an independence of, and superiority to, 
the influence of the senses. In his practical philoso- 
phy Plato blended a right principle of moral obligation 
with a spirit of gentleness and humanity ; and educa- 
tion he described as a liberal cultivation and moral dis- 
cipline of the mind. Politics he defined to be the ap- — 
plication, on a great) scale, of the laws of morality; a 
society being composed of individuals, and therefore 
under similar obligations; and its end ‘to be liberty — 
and concord. In giving a sketch of his Republic, as 
governed according to reason, Plato had particularly 
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_ an eye to the character and the political difficulties of 


the Greeks, connecting at the same time the discus- 
sion of this subject with his metaphysical opinions re- 
specting the soul.—Beauty he considered to be the sen- 


_ sible representation of moral and physical perfection ; 


consequently it: is one with Truth and Goodness, and 
inspires love which leads to virtue, forming what is 
called Platonic love. _ (Tennemann, Manual, p. 117.) 


T. General View of the Philosophy of Plato. 


It requires, indeed, considerable knowledge of the 
history of philosophy to appreciate the whole influence 
which Plato has exercised upon the human mind; 
and, still more, a thorough acquaintance with his works 
to comprehend théir real scope and depth. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that such an erroneous esti- 
mate of his character should generally prevail; so that, 
as Schleiermacher well observes’ (Pref. to Introd. to 
Dialogues), his brilliant passages should have dazzled 
the eyes of students until they forgot that in the mind 
of Plato these were but resting-stones and reliefs (ne- 
cessary. concessions to human weakness) to enable 
the mind to ascend to a far higher range of thought. 
And yet there are certain eras in the history of hu- 
man reason, in which the operation of Platonism comes 
out in a form too striking to permit any doubt of its 
power or disrespect to its memory. It was something 
more than eloquence and fancy which Cicero, perplexed 
as he sometimes seems to be with the dialectical ma- 
neeuvres of Plato, discovered in those theories through 
which he proposed to conduct the spirit of philosophy 
into Rome. It was not mere ingenuity and abstraction 
which induced the reformers of heathenism to adopt 
his name, so that, in the words of Augustine (De Civit. 
Dei, 8, 10), “‘recentiores quigue philosophi nobilissi- 
mi, guibus Plato sectandus placuit, noluerint se dict 
Peripateticos aut Academicos, sed Platonicos.” Some- 
thing more than ordinary reason (and so the wisest 
Christians always thought) must have informed that 
spirit which, after lying dormant for three centuries, 
was resuscitated in the first age of Christianity, and 
entered into that body of rationalism which, whether 
under the name of Gnosticism or the Alexandrean 
School, rose up by the side of the true faith, to wres- 
tle with its untried strength, and to bring out its full 
form, in precision, by struggles with.an antagonist like 
itself. Once more, at the revival of literature, Plato 
was selected as the leader of the new philosophical 
spirit, which was to throw off the yoke of Romanism, 
and with it the law of Christianity. Wherever Plato 
has led, he has elevated and improved the human mind. 
He has been followed too far—farther than the: Chris- 
tian may follow him; and many fatal errors have 
been sheltered under his name. But those which 
have really sprung from him have been errors of the 
heart; errors which have not degraded human nature, 
nor stifled the principle of virtue. Even the scepti- 
cism of the later academics offers no exception, for it 
had no authority whatever in the general principles of 
Plato. Enthusiasm, mysticism, and fanaticism have 
been the extravagances of Platonism; coldness, ma- 
terialism, and scepticism the perversions of Aristotle. 
Each, when retained in his proper subordination, has 
been a useful servant to the cause of Christianity. 
But the work which Plato has performed is far higher 
than that of Aristotle; one has drilled ,the intellect, 
the other disciplined the affections ; one aided in sink- 
ing deep the truths of Christianity, and expanding. its 
form, the other complicated and entangled its parts by 
endeayouring to reduce them to system ; one supplied 
materials, the other lent instruments to shape them ; 
one fairly met the enemies of Christianity upon the 
ground of reason, the other secretly gave way to 
them without deserting the standard of authority ; dne, 
when it rebelled, rebelled openly, and threw up her- 
esies; the other never rebelled, but engendered and 


‘tical, not a speculative, system. 
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supported corruption. No men have more mistaken 
the nature of Plato’s system than those who have re- 
garded it as a speculative fabric, such as men of pow- 
erful intellect have wrought out at times in schools and 
cloisters, when the tranquillity of society enabled them 
to think, without any necessity for action. Much, if 
not all, of the Eastern philosophy was of this caste. 
It sprung up like a tree in the desert, very beautiful 


| but very useless, under an atmosphere fixed and change- 


less, perfect in all its outlines from the absence of any- 
thing to disturb it. Such, also, was much of the new 
Alexandrean speculations, until Julian brought them 
to bear practically upon the purification of the heathen 
polytheism. Such also was scholasticism, and such 
many of the rival theories which have since sprung up 
in Germany under the stimulus of a craving curiosity, 
which found nothing to do but to think: We shail, 
however, never understand the value of Plato’s phi- 
losophy, and still lees the arrangement and dependance 
of its parts, without viewing it in. this light, as a prac- 
Even considered as 
a revival of the modified doctrine of Pythagoras, which, 
probably, is the true point of view, it is still practical. 
Pythagoras was full of other thoughts than the abstract 
relation of numbers, when he organized his wonderful 
society to restore something like right government 
and religious subordination in the republics of Magna 
Grecia. He was as far from dreaming -away his rea- 
son in empty metaphysics, though high and abstract 
truth was a necessary condition of his system, as Loy- 
ola was from resting in the subtleties of scholastic 
theology when he created his singular polity for up- 
holding the Romanist faith. Plato’s great object was 
man, 
tercourse with kings, interested himself deeply in the 
political revolutions of Sicily, was the pupil of one 
whose boast it was to have brought down philosophy 
from heaven to earth, that it might raise man up from 
earth to heaven; and, above all, he was a witness and 
actor in the midst of that ferment of humanity exhibit- 
ed in the democracy of Athens. When states are at 
peace and property secure, and the wheels of common 
life move on regularly and quietly upon their fixed 
lines, men with active minds may sit and speculate 
upon the stars, or analyze ideas. But it is not so in 
the great convulsions of society. The object con- 
stantly before the eyes of Plato was the imcorporated 
spirit, the péya Spéiua of human lawlessness. (Re- 
pub., 6, p. 219.) He saw it, indeed, in an exhausted 
state, its power passed away, its splendour torn off, 
and all the sores and ulcers (Gorgias, p. 109) which 
other demagogues had pampered and concealed, now 
laid bare and beyond cure. But it was still a specta- 
cle to absorb the mind of every good and thoughtful 
man. The state of the Athenian democracy is the 
real clew to the philosophy of Plato. It would be 
proved, if by nothing else, by one little touch in the 
Republic. The Republic is the summary of his whole 
system, and the keystone of all the other dialogues are 
uniformly let into it. But the object of the ga 
is to exhibit the misery of man let loose from ] w, and 
to throw out a general plan for making him subject to 
law, and thus to perfect his nature. It is exhibited on 
a large scale in the person of a state, and in the mas- 
terly historical sketch with which, in the eighth and 
ninth books, he draws the changes of society, Hay- 
ing painted in the minutest detail the form of a licen- 
tious democracy, he fixes it by the slightest allusion 
(it was, perhaps, all he could hazard) om the existing 


, of Athens; and then passes on to a frightful — 
oes a of "that tyranhy which would inevitably fol- — 


prophecy tthe other dialogues bring us to the Repub- 


lic, and the Republic brings us to this as its end and 
ae into place. Even questions apparently far- 
thest from any practical intention are thus connected 


i 


On. this view every part of his system will fall | 
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He lived with man, felt as a man, held in- | 
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with his plan, If in the Sophist he indulges in the 
most subtle analysis of our notion of being, it is to 
overthrow the fundamental fallacy of that metaphysical 
school which was denying all virtue by ‘confoundmg 
all truth, and thus poisoning human nature at its 
source, and justifying the grossest crimes both of the 
state and of its leaders. If he returns again and 
again to his noble theory of Ideas, it is to fix certain 
immutable distinctions of right and wrong, good and 
evil ; and to raise up the mind to the contemplation 
of a being of perfect goodness, prior in existence, su- 
perior in power, unamenable in its independence to 
those fancies and passions of mankind which had be- 
come, before the eyes of Plato, in individuals unbri- 
dled lusts, and in the state an insanity of tyranny. If 
in the Parmenides he takes us into the obstrusest 
mysteries of metaphysics—the nature of unity and 
number—this also was rendered necessary, not only to 
obviate objection to his own theory of ideas, but to fix 
the great doctrine of unity in a Divine Being—unity in 
goodness—one truth in action and thought—as opposed 
to that polytheism of reason which makes every man’s 
conscience his god. It grappled also with a mystery 
which meets us at the foundation of every deep theory, 
and in the forms of every popular belief, in Christianity 
as well as in heathenism; a mystery which, true in 
itself, as wholly distinct from man, has yet a corre- 
sponding’ mystery in the constitution of the human 
mind; and which compelled even the heathen philoso- 
pher to state the same seeming paradox for the very 
foundation of his system, which Christianity lays down 
at once as its grand and all-comprehensive doctrine. 
All unity implies plurality—all plurality must end in 
unity. So also the inquiry in the Theatetus into the 
nature of science bore no resemblance whatever in its 
object to any mere speculative theories of Kant or his 
followers. It was a necessary part of that system 
which was to become the antagonist of the Sophists, 
and to contend for the ‘preservation of truth against 
a ruinous sensualism and empiricism, which was sap- 
ping all the foundations of society. Even the seem- 
ingly frivolous and often wearisome subtleties which 
occur in the Sophist, the Euthydemus, and the Politi- 
cus, are intended ‘as dialectical exercises for the pupil 


whom Plato is forming to become the saviour and 
guardian of a state’ Even the philological absurdities 
of the Cratylus are to be explained in the same way. 
He perpetually suggests the fact in the dialogues them- 
selves. And in the Republic (lib. 7) be gives at length 
the principles on’ which they are introduced. Very 
much of the plan of his dialogues, for reasons which he 
himself supplies, is purposely left in obscurity. And 
the test of the statement here made must lie in a 
careful reference to the works themselves. But it is 
impossible to believe that Plato, the “first of philoso- 
phers,”” who made practical goodness and duty the one 
great end of life; whose whole history, as well as his 
theories, are full of views, not of speculative fancies, but 
of practical improvement to society (Conviv., p. 260) ; 
the friend of Dion, the adviser of Dionysius, the pupil 
of Socrates, the writer of the Republic and the Laws; 
who recognised, indeed, intellect and truth as neces- 
sary conditions of man’s perfection, but made ‘ the 
good and the beautiful,” his heart and. his affections, 
the ruling principle of his actions ; who never looked 
down upon minds beneath him without thinking of the 
task of education, and never raised his eyes to that 
image of the Deity which he had formed from all im- 
aginable perfection, without seeing in it, not merely an 
abstraction of intellect, unity, identity, eternity, but 
goodness, and love, and justice; the Maker of the 
world, because he delighted in the happiness of his 
creatures; the Dispenser of rewards beyond the grave, 
the Cause of all good things (Repub., lib. 10), the Fa- 
ther and King of all: it is impossible to believe that 


such a man, with strong affections, consummate devo- | 
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tion to his end, absolute unity of purpose inculcated in 
all his doctrines, and exhibited in the outlines of his 
work, should have stood before any scene of humani- 
ty, least of all before the spectacle of an Athenian 
democracy, without having his whole soul possessed 
by man and the relations of man, instead of things and 
the relations of things;: that he should have wasted 
those powers, so elevated and so pure, in idle subtle- 
ties; that he should have thrown out his fancies in 
fragments, as one. whose life was aimless; or that, 
wrought as they are in every line with a consummate 
art, linked together to the-observing eye by ten thou- 
sand of the finest reticulations, they were not intended 
as a system; and as a system will come out to us 
when the focus is rightly adjusted, and the whole is 
regarded. as a mighty effort to elevate man to his per- 
fection, and his perfection where only it can be reached, 
m a social and political form. “We are most anxious 
to fix attention on this point (let it be a fancy—take it 
as hypothesis, only try it), because, wherever it has 
been lost (and we cannot name the commentator who 
has wholly found it), the whole of Plato’s works have 
been viewed in inextricable confusion. Even Schleier- 
macher has failed in his clew.. Men seem to have 
wandered about as in a maze; here admiring, there 
perplexed, there completely at a stand. No order, 
no limits, no end. Fragments have been dealt with 
as wholes, and wholes as fragments ; irony mistaken 
for earnestness, and earnestness for irony ; play for the 
fancy gravely dealt with as meditation for the reason, 
and exercises for boys treated as the serious occupa- 
tion of men. Spurious pieces have been admitted 
which destroyed all consistency of thought. . Doubts 
raised to remove error or rouse curiosity, have been 
carried off as final decisions, until Plato, the very dog- 
matist of philosophy, has been made the ringleader of 
Pyrrhonists and sceptics. And even the holiest and 
purest of ethics, which never stopped short of its ob- 
ject till man’s mind was withdrawn from sense and 
his heart was fixed upon its God, has been calumniated 
and perverted. But’ take this central position: look 
as a philosopher on man, and on man, in his whole per- 
sonality, as a living, immortal soul, instinct with affec- 
tion and feeling, which cannot rest except in beings 
like himself. See him vainly struggling to realize that 
noble creation for which he was formed at first, and to 
raise up a polity or church in the faculties of his own 
nature, and from the members of civil society ; then 
contemplate the wreck of such a plan in the contam- 
inated youth and remorseless tyranny of the Athenian 
commonwealth; all that was noble in its nature, its 
“lion heart” and “ human reason” (Repub., lib. 9, p. 
345), “starved, emaciated, and degraded ;” and the 
‘““many-headed monster of its passions,” 7oAvKedaddy 
9péupua, * howling round and tearing it to pieces ;”’ and 
then a new light will fall upon the meaning and order 
of these works, which were intended to do all that 
mere philosophy could do—to raise a solemn protest 
against the sins which it witnessed ; to overthrow the 
sophistries which pandered to those corruptions; to 
open a nobler scene; and to create some yearning for 
its attainment in those few untainted minds which na- 
ture had prepared for its enjoyment. In this view all 
will be clear: the grand close of all the dialogues in 
the Republic and Laws’; the striking mode in which 
all the rest are worked into these two; the commence- 
ment of them in the Phedrus, and the perfect consist- 
ency of that piece, in any other view so wild and het- 
erogeneous ; the deep, melancholy tone which pervades 
every allusion of Plato to scenes before his eyes ; the 
anticipation of coming evil; the sort of prophetic ele- 
vation as he opens his “dream” of that city wherein 
all goodness should dwell— whether such has ever 
existed in the infinity of days gone by, or even now, 
‘exists in the Nast far from our sight and knowledge, 
or will be perchance hereafter’”—but “ which, though 
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it be not on earth, must have a pattern of it laid up in 
heaven, for him who wishes to behold it, and, beholding, 
resolves to dwell there.” (Repud., lib. 9, p. 349.) 
So also we shall enter into the educational character 
of his works ; their high practical morality, the mode 
in which every question is carried up into the nature 
of truth, and, through truth, is connected with virtue ; 
the position which theology occupies, and the practical 
mode in which it is applied ; the absence of those ab- 
stract metaphysical speculations on the nature of the 
Deity, into which human reason always falls when it 
analyzes mental conceptions beyond what practical 
duty requires; and into which the Neo-Platonicians 
did fall, and, still more, the Gnostics, while they boasted 
of their own ingenuity, and ridiculed Plato as one who 
had not, like them, penetrated “into the depths of the 
Intelligible Essence.” (Porphyr., Vit.. Plato, c. 14.) 
Even the form of Plato’s works will derive new light 
and beauty from considering them as instruments of 
instruction, not vehicles for speculation. The mode 
in which curiosity is roused by the fractured lines of 
the dialogue ; the arresting the attention by demand- 
ing an answer to every position; the gradual opening 
of difficulties ; the carrying of the eye and imagination 
to the truth by portions of broken winding-stairs of 
argument, leading to dark recesses, and ruinously hung 
together in masses, rather than the throwing open be- 
fore the reader an easy ascending plane, which requires 
no.labour and stimulates no thought. So also the 
successive overthrow of opinions; the sudden starting 
up of doubts in apparently the most open ground; the 
skill with which the drama of the argument is broken 
up into scenes and acts, heightened by a stage dec- 
oration, and relieved with the solemn or the grotesque ; 
the rich melo-dramatic myths which so often close 
them; the character of Socrates himself imbodying 
the attributes and duties of the Greek chorus; the se- 
lection of the parties among the young; the tests 
which are applied to ascertain if they possess the qual- 
ities of mind which, in the Republic (lib. 7), are de- 
clared to be necessary for those who make any prog- 
ress in goodness ; the gradual development of the sys- 
tem im-exact proportion to the industry and ingenuity 
_ of the hearer ; and the order of the sceptical dialogue, 
all more or less destructive of errors without any dec- 
laration of the truth, and forming seriés of enigmas, 
to lead, like an avenue of sphinxes, to the grand, open 
portal of the Republic: all these and many other 
points will assume a wholly different character, whether 
we consider Plato’s work as intended to declare his 
Opinions, or as constructed for the purpose of extrica- 
ting, by a tried and thoughtful process, the minds which 
it was still possible to save from the follies, and sins, 
and miseries in which the madness of the age and a 


vicious system of education were plunging them. All: 


this, to persons who never read Plato, or read him 
carelessly and contemptuously, as men in this day do 
read whatever they do not understand, at the first 
glimpse will appear exaggerated and enthusiastic. 
And no answer can be given but a demand that the 


trial should be made, and the hypothesis taken as a. 


clew. If it is false, it will fail. But none whom wise 
men would wish to follow have ever approached the 
name of Plato without reverence and gratitude. All 
have been impressed especially with his exquisite skill 
as an artist or constructor of his works (Schleier- 
macher, Introd. Pref.) ; and. none have drawn a plan 
which gives harmony and symmetry to them all. 
Some plans, however, must exist. If we want to form 
a judgment on the grandeur of some vast cathedral, 
we do not plant ourselves in a nook, before some dis- 
~ proportioned arch, or out of sight of the central aisle. 
e seek for that point of view in which the builder 


himself beheld it before he commenced the work, and | 


then the whole fabric comes out. And the illustration 


- will bear to be dwelt on. Whoever studies Plato is | 
oe” Gx iia | 
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So heathens eye felt it, 
So even Christianity confessed. (Cle lil 1, p 
39, 316.) And we may stand among his venerable 
works as in a vast and consecrated fabric ; vistas and 
aisles of thoughts opening on every side; high thoughts, 
that raise the mind to heaven ; pillars, and niches, and 
cells within cells, mixing in seeming confusion, and a 
veil of tracery, and foliage, and grotesque imagery 
thrown oyer all, but all rich with a light streaming 
through “dim religious forms ;”” all leading up to God; 
all blessed with an effluence from Him, though an efflu- 
ence dimmed and half lost in the contaminated reason 
of man. (British Critic and Quarterly Theological 
Review, No. 47, p. 3, segq.) 


Il. Works of Plato. 


We have thirty-five dialogues generally ascribed to 
Plato, and thirteen epistles; or fifty-six dialogues, if 
we count each book of the Republic and Laws sep- 
arately. These dialogues have somewhat of a dra- 
matic form, and are intended for the more intelligent 
class of readers, and those who are habituated to the 
exercise of reflection. The brilliant imagination of 
the author has strewed upon them all the flowers of 
eloquence, and adorned them with all the graces of the 
Attic diction; and he has frequently interwoven with 
them poetic allegories, and political and theological 
fictions. The analogy between the dialogues of Plato 
and dramatic pieces is in many respects so great, that, 
according to Diogenes Laertius, a certain ‘Thrasyllus 
formed the idea of dividing them into so many tetral- 
ogies. Still we must not imagine from this that Plato 
had proposed to himself to treat.of the same subject in 
a series of works.—Schleiermacher, the celebrated 
German translator of Plato, divides these dialogues 
into four classes : those of the first class comprehend 
the elements of philosophy ; as the Phedrus, Protago- 
ras, Parmenides, Lysis, Laches, Charmides, and Eu- 
thyphron. In the dialogues of the second class, these 
principles receive their application; as in the Gor- 
gias, Thextetus, Menon, Euthydemus, Sophists, Po- 
liticus, Phedon, and Philebus. In the dialogues of 
the third class, the investigations are of a more pro- 
found character; as the Timeus, Critias, Republic, 
and Laws. ‘The fourth class comprehends what he 
ternis dialogues of circumstance, as the Crito, and the 
Defence of Socrates. This distribution is certainly 
an ingenious one ; but, in order to be of any real value, 
the first three classes ought to form also three chron- 
ological series, and we ought thus to see the system 
of Plato come into existence, develop itself, and at- 
tain to maturity : this, however, is not the case.—An- 
other German writer (Socher, iiber Platons Schriften, 
Munchen, 1820, 8vo) proposes to group the dialogues 
in the following manner: 1. Dialogues relative to the 
trial and death of Socrates: the Euthyphron, Defence, 
Crito, Phedrus, Cratylus: 2. Dialogues which form 
a kind of continuation to each other: the Theetetus, 
Sophists, Politicus, Republic, Timeus, and Critias: 
3. Dialogues directed against false philosophy : the 
Euthydemus, Protagoras, Gorgias, Ion, Hippias: 4. 
Dialogues treating of speculative questions : the Phe- 
don, Theztetus, Sophists, Philebus, Timeus, and Par- 
menides : 5. Dialogues devoted to politics, or the art 
of government: the Politicus, Minos, Republic, Laws, 
Epinomis: 6, Dialogues treating of rhetorical topics : 
the Gorgias, Menexenus, Phadrus, Banquet: 7. Di- 
alogues relative to individuals accustomed to associate — 
with Socrates: the Theages, first Alcibiades, Laches, 
Thertetus: 8. Dialogues in which the question is 
discussed, whether virtue can be taught: the Euthy- 
demus, Protagoras, and Menon : 9. Dialogues in which 
false opinions are considered: the Theetetus, Soph- 


treading on holy ground. 


ists, Euthydemus, Cratylus: 10. Dialogues, the titles 
of which indicate particular subjects ; as the Charmi- 


des, or of Moderation ; the Laches, Tay : 
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the Lysis, or of Friendship ; the Euthyphron, or of 
Piety, &c.—It will appear from this classification, that 
the same dialogue may thus belong to different cate- 
gories at the same time, according to the point of view 
in which we regard it; which destroys, of course, all 
the utility of the arrangement.— We come now to an- 
other question of much greater importance. Inde- 
pendently of the thirty-five dialogues commonly at- 
tributed to Plato, there are eight which the unanimous 
opinions of the grammarians, at the commencement of 
our era, has rejected as spurious. In the number, 
however, of the thirty-five, there are several, of the au- 
thenticity of which doubts have been entertained from 
time to time, until, in our own days, the rigid criticism 
of Germany has undertaken to eliminate a large num- 
ber of these dialogues from the list of the works of 
Plato. Four writers, in particular, have turned their 
attention to this subject: Tennemann, Schleiermacher, 
Ast, and Socher. (Tennemann, System der Platonis- 
chen Philosophie, 4 vols. 8vo, 1792.—Schlevermacher, 
Platons Werke, 8 vols. 8vo, Berlin, 1817-26.—Ast, 
Platons Leben und Schriften, Leipzig, 1816, 8vo.— 
Socher, tiber Platons Schriften, Munchen, 1820, 8vo.) 
To these may be added Thiersch, the author of an able 
criticism on the work of Ast (Jahrbuch der Literatur., 
Wien., 1818, vol. 3, p. 59, seqq.). What renders the 
decision of this question peculiarly difficult is, that, of 
the writers contemporary with Plato, Xenophon alone 
remains to us, and he makes no mention of him. Ar- 
jstotle, his disciple, refers but seldom to his master’s 
dialogues: sometimes he mentions his opinions, but 
always under the name of Socrates, and that, too, when 
he even refers to dialogues in which the last-mention- 
ed philosopher is not one of the interlocutors, as in the 
Laws. All the works of the philosophers of the three 
following centuries are lost, down to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who is one of the principal authorities 
in this inquiry. The number of witnesses increases 
very considerably after this; but they lived at a period 
when that species of criticism which is able to separ- 
ate the false from the true was as yet completely un- 
known. The classification of Thrasyllus makes us 
acquainted with the opinion of the grammarians of his 
time, relative to the authenticity of the dialogues of 
Plato: those which he excludes from his categories 
were regarded as supposititious, but we are unacquaint- 
ed with the grounds on which the claim of legitimacy 
was allowed to the rest, unless it be that the claim in 
their case was never contested. Amid this array of 
negative authorities, Ast, who of all the moderns 
has pushed his scepticism on this head the farthest, 
thinks that the only one deserving of being combated 
is that of Aristotle, and he endeavours to destroy-the: 
weight of his testimony by denying Aristotle any ‘au- 
thority in matters of criticism. But can any one for a 
moment imagine that a man of high intellectual en- 
dowments, after having passed twenty years of his life 
with Plato, could be so grossly deceived respecting 
the works of his master? Admitting, too, the possi- 
bility that one so eminently gifted with discernment 
and taste could mistake to such a degree the style of 
his master, is it at all probable that he could have been 
deceived also as*to the fact whether Plato did com- 
pose such or such a work? After having rid himself 
in this unsatisfactory manner of the testimony of Aris- 
_ totle, Ast, acknowledging the authority of fourteen dia- 
logues, attacks at the same time the remaining twenty- 
one by arguments deduced from the style in which they 
are written. He finds them inferior in this point of 
view to the others, and against some no doubt the 


charge will hold good; but the question may fairly be. 


asked in reply, whether a writer, in other respects class- 
ic, ought, in all his productions, to attain to that perfec- 
tion which he appears to have reached in some? Most 
of the arguments advanced by Ast have been refuted 
sec 2g Socher. The latter writer, however, 
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in assigning to Plato the greater part of the dialogues 
which Schleiermacher and Ast’ consider spurious, is 
unwilling himself to acknowledge the legitimacy of the 
Sophists, Politicus, and Parmenides. — Another inter- 
esting question is that which has reference: to the 
chronological order of the dialogues. This question 
has a double aspect: it regards both the time when 
the dialogue is supposed to have taken place, and that 
when the author is thought to have composed it. It 
is often impossible to fix the former of these periods, 
by reason of the numerous anachronisms with which 
Plato is justly chargeable. So numerous, indeed, are 
they, that we are tempted to believe that Plato attach- 
ed no importance whatever to the giving an air of his- 
toric probability to his dialogues.. ‘The second period, 
that of their composition, is important in a different 
point of view; for, were it possible to fix with, cer- 
tainty the time when each dialogue was written, and 
thus to determine the chronological order of the whole 
collection, we would be much better able to mark the 
development of his system. We must bear in mind, 
however, that the historical data afforded by any one 
dialogue is often insufficient for fixing the period when 
it was written, because Plato is very negligent in point 
of chronology.—The literary life of Plato has been di- 
vided into four periods: the first ends with the death 
of Socrates, and reaches to the thirtieth year of Pla- 
to’s life; the second extends to the founding of the 
Academy, or Plato’s fortieth year; the third embraces 
the maturity of his life, or about twenty years; the 
fourth his old age, also of twenty years.—To the first 
of these periods belong the four dialogues in which 
reference is made to the trial and death of Socrates, 
such as the Euthyphron, Crito, Defence of Socrates, 
and Phedo. Socher is undoubtedly right in conjec- 
turing that this latter was written immediately after . 
the death of Socrates. The reasons urged by Schleier- 
macher for placing it- in a later period are purely 
speculative, and advanced merely for the purpose of 
supporting his system.—In the.same period, and even 
prior to the four dialogues just named, are ranged the 
Theages, one of the first of Plato’s productions, the 
Laches, first Alcibiades, Hipparchus, Minos, Rivals, 
Charmides, Lysis, second Hippias, Clitophon, Craty- 
lus, and Meno, supposing all these to be the composi- 
tions of Plato. —Ten dialogues are placed in the sec- 
ond period, either because they contain some chrono- 
logical particular which enables us to assign them to 
the time that intervened between the death of Soc- 
rates and the founding of the Academy; or because, 
though wanting such an index of their age, they still 
evidently belong to this period. In all these produc- 
tions, Plato appears to have had for his object the con- 


. tinuation of the enterprise which had been interrupted 


by the death of Socrates, namely, the war against the 
Sophists. These dialogues are the Ion, Euthydemus, 
the first Hippias, the Protagoras, Gorgias, Theetetus, 
Sophist, Politicus, Parmenides, and Philebus.—All the 
other dialogues of Plato, excepting the Timeus and 
Critias, namely, the Phedrus, Menexenus, Banquet, 
Republic, were written by him in the prime of his life, 
and before age had impaired his mental powers, or 
during the twenty years in which he directed the Acad- 
emy. In the fourth period, Plato wrote the letters that 
have come down to us (supposing that these are actu- 
ally his), his great work on the laws, and the two dia- 
logues entitled Timeus and Critias.—We will now 
proceed to give a brief sketch of the individual produc-, 
tions of the philosopher, premising that most of the 
Platonic dialogues liave, as will presently be perceived, 
a-double title. The former of these is commonly the 
name of the individual who bears the most prominent 
part in’ the dialogue; the second is the addition of 
some later hand, and has reference to the contents of 
the dialogue itself. As these contents, however, are, 
for the most part, very diversified in their nature, this 
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second class of titles are frequently apt to mislead the cas- 
“ualobserver. (Wolf, ad Sympos., p..35, seqg.—Ast, 
ad Repub., p. 313.—Morgenstern, ad Repub., p. 29.)— 
The works of Plato, then, are as follows : 1. Ipwrayd- 
pac, } Logicrai, ** Protagoras, or the Sophists.” This 
dialogue, a chef-d’euvre of Plato, is directed against 
the sophists, who are described in it as exceedingly 
unfit either to impart knowledge of virtue to others, or 
to inspire them with the desire of practising it. Pro- 
tagoras, one of the most celebrated of this class of 
philosophers, and who, in the course of the dialogue, 
is made to appear a model-of charlatanerie, had arri- 
ved at Athens. A certain’ Hippocrates, unwilling to 
lose so favourable an opportunity of receiving instruc- 
tion, requests Socrates to present him to the sophist. 
Socrates consents, but first impresses Hippocrates with 
the propriety of his ascertaining the true nature of the 
science which this stranger has brought with him, be- 
fore he ventures to become one of his pupils. They, 
in consequence, pay a visit'to Protagoras, and find him 
surrounded by a numerous and brilliant auditory. A 
colloquy thereupon begins between the sophist and 
Socrates, in which Prodicus and Hippias, friends of 
the former, also bear a part. ~ The object of Protago- 
ras is to show the possibility of learning virtue as one 
learns an art or exercise ; but the questions put by 
Socrates embarrass him to such a degree, and the an- 
swers he makes from time to time involve him in so many 
contradictions, that the futility of the pretended science 
of the sophists becomes fully apparent. No little mis- 
take has been caused by giving to the term “ sophist”’ 
a wrong etymological signification. It does not mean 
what is denoted by the word in English, artful and il- 
logical reasoners: the Sophists were the persons who 
professed to make others wise. They were the great 
instructers’ Undoubtedly the office they assumed im- 
plied their own personal wisdom ; and the necessity 
of maintaining appearances without any real stock of 
knowledge, coupled with the principle of pleasing with- 
out any regard to truth, seduced them into the habits 
of ingenious trickery which have since been known by 
their name. But, as Protagoras himself states, it was 
as the original introducers of a wholly new scheme of 
- education that they took their stand, made their money, 
and incurred, in no few instances, the odium of politi- 
cal innovators. In this light they were regarded by 
Plato. Nothing could be more tempting than the con- 
dition of the youth of Athens, for clever, conceited, 
ambitious men, by their own theory discumbered of a 
conscience, and obliged, by a sense of duty, to provide 
for their own indulgences, to undertake the task of fit- 
ting them for those public duties of life which in a 
Grecian democracy occupied the whole field of action. 
And rhetoric, as the main engine of political eminence, 
they were thoroughly capable of teaching. The habit 
of disputation, which sent Hippias every year to the 
Olympic games, to challenge a run upon his pantologi- 
cal budget, and to improvise on all possible questions ; 
just as’ scholasticism, in the middle ages, sent scholars 
upand down Europe, to post their themesand syllogisms 
at the gates of universities, had given them a thorough 
command, not over language alone, but over all the 
arts of concealing ignorance and misleading weakness 
which were necessary to a popular demagogue. Lan- 
guage, as the instrument of power over minds; lan- 
guage, as the imperfect medium of communicating 
ideas, and, therefore, the readiest means of mixing and 
embezzling them in the transfer; language, as the art 
of pleasing ; language, as the never-failing subject for 
etymological ingenuity to anatomize ; language, again, 


‘as the natural transcript of the human mind, and the | 
“human mind in that low, vulgar form, in which alone’ 


a popular leader or an expediency-philosopher can see 
it, or wish to see it ; ranguage, in all these lights, was 
to the sophists everything. It was their stock in trade ; 
the nostrum they offered for sale, the ready, unblush- 
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ing witness to all their paradoxes. Hence the prom- 
inence given in so many of Plato’s dialogues to the sub- 
ject of language; and especially the unvariable con- 
nexion between the practical abuse of rhetoric and 
metaphysical discussions on the nature of pleasure and 
of truth. This is also the key to the Cratylus, a dia- 
logue which, by the most singular misconception, has 
been searched by Greek critics for etymologies, but 
which is, in reality, a serious extravaganza, to expose 
the Horme-Tookism of the day, and its connexion with 
the metaphysics of sophistry. (British Critic and 
Quarterly Theological Review, No 47, p. 31, seg.)— 
The Protagoras shows that Plato, wholly engrossed 
with the philosophical topics which he makes Socrates 
and his interlocutors discuss, troubles himself but lit- 
tle about guarding against anachronisms. In this dia- 
logue Pericles and his two sons are still living, a cir- 
cumstance which necessarily supposes the era of the 
piece to have been prior to B.C, 429; and yet, at the 
same time, we see, in the course of this same dialogue, 
that the rich Callias has already lost his father Hippon- 
icus. Now we know, from a passage in the orator An- 
docides, that Hipponicus was killed in the battle of 
Delium, or B.C. 424. Thus Plato makes Pericles to 
have died five or six years too late, or Hipponicus five 
or six years too early. (Journal des Savans, 1820, p. 
678.)—2. Saidpoc, 7 wepi Tod Kadod, ‘* Phedrus, or 
concerning Beauty.” ‘This dialogue is a sort of con- 
tinuation of the preceding. In the Protagoras, Plato 
shows that the sophists were bad guides to conduct one 
along the path to virtue, since they were unacquainted 
with it themselves; and now, in the Phedrus, he 
characterizes their rhetoric as a futile art. Heenisch, 
however, gives a more general explanation of the ob- 
ject of this dialogue. (Lysie Amatorius, Grace, ed. 
Hanisch. Premissa est Commentatio de auctore ora- 
tionis, utrum Lysi@ sit an Platonis, Lips., 1827.) 
This dialogue was composed, according to Stallbaum, 
in the fourth year of the 98th Olympiad. (Stallb., Dis- 
putatio de Platonis vita, &c., p. 25.) It may be regard- 
ed as consisting of two parts, the first of which has a 
practical, the other a theoretical tendency. In the 
first of these Plato proves his thesis by an example, 
namely, by a discourse on love or beauty, composed 
by Lysias, who had just left the school of the sophists, 
and to which Socrates opposes one on the same sub- 
ject: in the second part, the principles and rules of 
the sophists are examined. It is in this dialogue that 
we remark for the first time that blending of the So- 
crati¢ philosophy with the dogmas of the schools of 
Tonia, Elea, and Italy, which characterizes the system 
of Plato. These dogmas are, that of a previous state 
of existence, the reminiscences of which are the source 
of all our knowledge ; that of the immortality of the 
soul; that of the three virtues, or energies of the soul 
(Aoytorixéy, Ovucxdv, "ErvOuuntixov). The Phe- 
drus is filled with poetry, and the discourse on Love, 
put in the mouth of Socrates, is almost a continual 
parody on Homer. Whether the discourse on Love or 


Beauty, mentioned in this dialogue, was actually a pro- 
duction of Lysias, is a question which Hanisch has 
made the subject of a separate dissertation, and for the 
affirmative of which he gives his suffrage. (Compare 
Bockh, ad Plat. Minoem, p. 182.—Van Heusde, Init. 
Platon., vol. 1, p. 101.)—8. Popytac, 7 mEpt Pyrope- 
Khe, ‘* Gorgias, or concerning Rhetoric. Rhetoric, 
which in the Phedrus has been considered as an art, 
is regarded in the Gorgias ina political point of view. 
Socrates disputes: with Gorgias, the rhetor Polus, and 
Callicies, on the utility of the science under this latter 
aspect : he represents 1t as dangerous, because, in- 
stead of proposing to itself, as its only object, the tri- 
| umph of truth, it is mostly employed for the purpose of 
gaining the suffrages of the -multitude.—In this dia- 
logue Plato not only attacks the sophists, whose po- 
litical influence is depicted as amicious Taane repub- 
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lic, but also the enemies and calumniators of Socrates, 
aud even many of the illustrious men whom Athens 
had produced, especially Pericles. What most of all, 
however, characterizes this production, is, that Socra- 
tes does not pursue his ordinary method of question and 
answer; he pronounces, on the contrary, connected 
discourses ; and, far from merely stating doubts, he 
expresses his sentiments in clear and precise terms. 
Tn general, there reigns in this dialogue a more serious 
tone than that which pervades the two previous ones, 
and less of irony. But the place of the latter is sup- 
plied by a caustic kind of manner, which is not found 
in the others. According to Stallbaum, this dialogue 
was written not long after 413 B.C. A writer in the 
Jena Review controverts this opinion. (Stallbaum, 
ad Phileb., p. xl.—Jena Aligem. Lit. Zeit., 1822, No. 
195.)—4. daidwv, } wept Yuyic, “ Phedon, or con- 
cerning the Soul.” ‘This dialogue is one of the most 
remarkable of those that bear the name of Plato. The 
interlocutors are Phedon, the subsequent founder of 
the school of Elis, and Echecrates. ‘The former of 
these gives the latter an account of all that happened 
towards the close of Socrates’ life, and relates the con- 
versation of this philosopher with Cebes and Simmias. 
Socrates undertakes to prove the immortality of the 
soul by its spirituality ; and we have here the first 
traces of a demonstration, which modern philosophy, 
under the guidance of revelation, has carried on to so 
successful a result. The doctrine which Plato here 
puts into the mouth of Socrates is not entirely pure ; 
it is amalgamated with the Pythagorean hypothesis of 
the metempsychosis, and with all sorts of fables bor- 
rowed from the Greek mythology.—The Phadon is 
regarded by all critics as one of the dialogues of Plato 
respecting the authenticity of which not the least 
doubt can be raised. And yet, if we are to believe 
an epigram in the Anthology, (Hpidict., n. 358, An- 
thol. Pal.; 1, 44, Anthol. Plan.), the celebrated 
Panetius rejected it as supposititious. It is most 
probable, however, that the author of the epigram 
in question mistook the sense of the passage in which 
Panextius spoke of the Phedon, and that the phi- 
losopher merely meant to say that Plato puts into 
the mouth of Socrates a doctrine which he, Pana- 
tius, did not admit; for we know from Cicero that 
Panatius differed in this point from the tenets of Pla- 
to. (Tusc. Disp., 1,32.)—5. Oeairnrtoc, 7 rept émio- 
thunc, “ Theetetws, or concerning Science.” The 
geometer, Theodorus of Cyrene, his pupil Theztetus, 
and Socrates, are the interlocutors in this dialogue : 
the subject discussed is the nature of science. Socra- 
tes, assuming the character of ignorance, and compa- 
ring himself to a midwife, pretends that all his wisdom 
is limited to the aiding of others in giving birth to their 
ideas. Under this pretext he refuses to define sci- 
» ence; and yet, at the same time, he shows the inad- 

missibility of all the definitions given by Thestetus. 
This dialogue is a kind of sportive dialectics, and leads 

to no positive result. In it Plato, as usual, combats 

the sophists ; he turns his arms, too, against all the 

schools that had been produced from the Socratic, 

namely, the Megaric, Cynic, and Cyrenaic : he attacks, 

in particular, the dualistic system of Heraclitus.—6. 

Lodiotnc, # wept Tod dvroc, “ The Sophist, or con- 

cerning that which exists.” This dialogue is a con- 
_ tinuation, as it were, of the preceding. After having 

shown, in the Theetetus, that there exists no science 

obtained through the medium of the senses, Plato here 

examines the contrary doctrine, maintained by the Ele- 

atic school, namely, that of existence, and shows its 

inadmissibility. Although the subject of this dialogue 

is speculative and abstract in its nature, Plato never- 

theless has succeeded in imparting to it a pleasing and 

varied air, and has sprinkled it with many satirical al- 

lusions: the greater part of these last, however, are 


lost for ‘S ia our limited acquaintance with the | 
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circumstances to which they refer.—7. Tlodurixoc, 7 
mept Baotreiac, “ The Statesman, or concerning the * 
Art of Governing.” The researches commenced in 
the Theetetus and Sophist are applied in this dialogue 
to the case of the statesman. We are here made ac- 
quainted with Plato’s ideas respecting Providence, or 
the manner in which God governs the world, as well 
as respecting the changes which the latter has under- 
gone. We see init also his opinion on the different 
forms of government, among which he gives the pref- 
erence to that in which the power is vested in the 
hands of a single person. ‘This dialogue contains an 
Oriental mythus, according to which the Deity takes 
rest at certain periods, and during this time abandons 
to chance the government of the world. Such a doc- 
trine being unworthy of Plato, Socher thinks that this 
dialogue, as well as the Sophist, cannot be regarded 
as his. And yet they must, in that event, have been. 
produced by some contemporary, since Aristotle cites 
the present dialogue, though in truth without assign- 
ing it to Plato by name.—8. Iapyevidyc, 7) mepi ’Id- 
eav, “ Parmenides, or concerning Ideas.” This dia- 
logue is a kind of appendage to the three that precede. 
As in these the false dialectics of tne Megaric school 
had been refuted, so in this Parmenides, the head of 
the true dialectic system, comes forward to support his 
doctrine of absolute unity, and does it with great force 
of reasoning. ‘The Parmenides is the most difficult 
of all Plato’s works, as well from the abstract topics 
and metaphysical subtleties discussed in it, as because 
the ‘author is driven to the necessity of employing 
terms either entirely new, or else little used, in treat- 
ing of matters on which no writer had as yet exer- 
cised his pen. The Parmenides leads to no positive 
result ; it has merely for its end the demonstration of 
certain propositions of a philosophical nature ; and it 
tends solely to exercise the mind in.metaphysical spec- 
ulation, and to show, by an example, the true dialectic 
method. It is uncertain, however, whether we have 
the end of this production. The Parmenides has a 
form entirely philosophic, and without any dramatic 
movement. The characters of the several interlocu- 
tors are not as distinctly marked as in the other dia- 
logues. Socrates appears in it as a very young per- 
son, and as one just beginning to turn his attention to 
philosophical subjects, and to whom many of the prop- 
ositions of the schools are as yet new. It has been 
inferred from this circumstance that Plato wished to 
give credit to the tradition that Socrates had seen Par- 
menides in his youth, Socher rejects this dialogue, 
together with the two that immediately follow. (Con- 
sult Schmidt, Parmenides als dialektisches Kunstwerk 
dargestellt, Berlin, 1821. — Goetz, Uebers. des Par- 
men., pt. iv, p.107.)—9. KpardAog, 7 rept dvouatov 
opbétnrog, “ Cratylus, or concerning the Correct Use 
of Words.” This dialogue is written in ridicule of 
the etymologies to which the sophists attached so 
much importance as to make use of them for demon- 
strations with which to support their propositions. 
They even went so far as to assert that we may learn 
the nature of objects from the words by which they 
are designated, inasmuch as a perfect accordance pre- 
vailed between each thing in nature, and the appella- 
tion by which it was known... Agreeing in the main 
principle, they made of it applications widely different 
in their nature. The adherents of the Eleatic school 
pretended that the authors of language, in their inven- 
tion of words, went on the supposition that everything 
in nature is immutable: the followers of Heraclitus 
maintained directly the reverse. Setting out from 
these two points of view, so diametrically opposed to 
each other, these philosophers analyzed the meaning 
of words, each in accordance with his favourite the- 
ory.—Of the interlocutors of the Cratylus, one, Her- 
mogenes, a disciple of Parmenides, maintains that 
there is an inherent force and propriety in words, in- 
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dependent of all.conyentional arrangement ; the other, 
Cratylus, a disciple of Heraclitus, regards them as ar- 
bitrary signs of our ideas, imposed on the objects 
which they, designate, either from accident, use, or 
some fitness which they possess. Socrates shows the 
insufficiency of each of these systems, without, how- 
ever, replacing them bya third. This discussion gives 
rise to many etymological discussions, which cannot 
now be very interesting for us.—10. ®iAn6oc, 4} mepi 
n0ovnc, “ Philebus, or concerning Pleasure.” This 
dialogue is distinguished from those already mention- 
ed in that it is not limited to the overthrow of false 
doctrines, but examines the subject matter itself with 
great care. It has an end in view strictly dogmatical, 
that is, to establish a truth and enunciate a positive 
proposition: this proposition is, that good consists 
neither in pleasure nor in knowledge, but in the union 
of the first and the second with the sovereign good, 
which is God. The Philebus is almost entirely de- 
void of irony; but it is sometimes deficient in clear- 
nessp It is one of the principal sources from which 
to obtain an acquaintance with the moral system of 
Plato.—11. Zvprdacov, } rept Epwroc, “ The Banquet, 
or concerning Love.’ Plato appears to have had a 
double object in view in writing this dialogue: the 
first, to discourse upon the nature of love; and the 
other, to defend Socrates against the calumnies to 
which he had been exposed. Agathon celebrates by 
a banquet a poetical victory which has just been gained 
by him. The guests agree that each one, in turn, 
shall write a eulogium on love. Phedrus, Pausa- 
nias, Eryximachus, Aristophanes, and Agathon, speak 
each on this subject, according to their respective 
principles and views ; and in this species of oratorical 
encounter, Aristophanes assumes a character most in 
accordance with his peculiar talent, that of satire. 
Socrates, who succeeds, paints metaphysical love, that 
is, philosophy, the end of which is to excite the love 
of virtue, the only true and imperishable source of 
beauty. The Banquet is that one of the productions 
of Plato on which he would seem to have bestowed 
the greatest care. He has spread over it all the riches 
of his: imagination, his eloquence, and his talent for 
_ composition.—12. Iodvreia, ) mepi dixaiov, ‘ A Re- 
public, or concerning what is Just.” The following 
able analysis of this celebrated production is deserving 
of insertion. (Southern Review, No. 7, p. 127, seqq.) 
“To say of Plato’s Republic that it is the idea of a 
perfect commonwealth, is not to give by any means an 
adequate, or even a just description of it. It is, in 
one sense, to be sure, a dream of social and political 
perfection, and, so far, its common title is not alto- 
gether inapplicable to it; but it bears hardly any re- 
semblance to the things: that generally pass under that 
name ; to the figments, for example, of Harrington and 
Sir Thomas More.’ Compared with it, Telemachus, 
though a mere epic in prose, is didactic and practical ; 
the Cyropedia deserves to be regarded as the manual 
of soldiers and statesmen, and as the best scheme of 
discipline for forming them. Plato’s is a mere vision, 
and that vision is altogether characteristic of his ge- 
nius as his contemporaries conceived of it. It is 
something between prose and poetry in style; it is 
something made.up both of poetry and philosophy. in 
the plan and design. But a very small part of it is 
given to any topics that can pretend to the. character 
of political. Indeed, Socrates expressly says, that the 
institution of a commonwealth is but a subordinate ob- 
ject with him. His principal aim is to unfold the mys- 
tery of perfect justice. Of the title of the work, the 
latter part (wept duxaiov) is unquestionably the more 
appropriate designation. If it were possible to have 
any doubts, after reading the work, the repeated and 
emphatic declarations of the philosopher himself would 
remove them. It is in the second book that he first 
alludes to the commonwealth, and then the purpose 
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for which he professes to treat of it is unequivocally ex- 
plained. He compares himself to one who, not having 
very good eyes, is required to read a text at some dis- 
tance from. him, written in distressingly small letters, 
and who prepares himself for his task by conning over 
the very same text which he happens to find set forth 
somewhere else in larger characters. The justice, the 
high and perfect justice, whose nature he is endeav- 
ouring to penetrate and unfold, exists not only in in- 
dividuals, but, on a grander scale, in the more con- 
spicuous and palpable image of that artificial being, a 
body politic. This idea is perpetually recurring, 
Thus it runs through the whole eighth book, which, 
it may be remarked by the way, is a dissertation of 
incomparable excellence, and decidedly the most prac- 
tical part of the work. In this book he treats of in- 
justice. He again resorts to the larger type, to the 
capital letters. He illustrates the effects of that vice, 
or, rather, of that vicious and diseased state of the soul, 
by corresponding distempers and mutations of the 
body politic. We are told that the form of govern- 
ment is an image of the character of the citizen; . that 
whatever may be said of the democracy or the oli- 
garchy, applies as strictly to the democrat and the oli- 
garchist; that there are as many shapes or species of 
polity, as there are types or varieties of the human 
soul; that, as the most perfect:commonwealth is only 
public virtue imbodied in the institutions of a country, 
so every vice generates some abuse or corruption in 
the state, some pernicious disorder, some lawless pow- 
er incompatible with national liberty. In running this 
parallel between the individual and the corporate ex- 
istence, he unfolds his idea of the 76 dixafov, not in a 
prologue, as Tiedemann affirms, but throughout the 
whole body of his work. He begins by showing that 
there can be no happiness without it here; and ends 
by a revelation of other worlds, and a state of beatific 
perfection, which it fits the soul to enter upon hereaf- 
ter. We must take care, however, not to confound 
this sublime justice with the vulgar attribute common- 
ly known by that name. Plato’s justice is that so 
magnificently described by Hooker, ‘that law whose 
seat is the bosom of God, and whose voice the har- 
mony of the world.’—The whole dialogue is a Pytha- 
gorean mystery. Plato finds the key of the universe 
in the doctrine of number and proportion, He sees 
them pervading all nature, moral and physical, holding 
together its most distant parts and most heterogene- 
ous materials, and harmonizing them into order, and 
beauty, and rhythm. Socrates declares his assent to 
the Pythagorean tenet, that astronomy is to the eye 
what music is to the ear. ‘The spheres, with the Si- 
rens that preside over them, and the sweet melodies 
of that eternal diapason, the four elements combined 
in the formation of the world, the beautiful vicissitude 
of the seasons, light and darkness, height and depth, 
all existences and their negations, all antecedents and 
consequences, all cause and effect, reveal the same 
mystery to the adept. Man is, in like manner, sub- 
ject throughout his whole nature to this universal law. 
Of the four cardinal virtues, take temperance for an ex- 
ample. What is it but a perfect discipline of the pas- 
sions by which they are all equally controlled, or, rather, 
a perfect concord and symphony in which each sounds 
its proper note and no other ; in which no desire is either 
too high or too low; in which the enjoyment of the pres- 
ent moment is never allowed to hurt that of the future, 
nor passion to rebel against reason, nor One passion to 
invade the province or to usurp the rights of another. 
The 7) dixaioy goes somewhat farther. It is that 
state of the soul wherein the three parts of which it is 
composed, the intellectual, the irascible, and the sen- 
sual, exercise each its proper function and influence ; 
in which the four cardinal virtues are blended together 
in such just. proportion, In such symphonious unison ; 
in which all the faculties of the mind, ere they are 
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fully developed, are so well disciplined and disposed, 
that nothing jarring or discordant, nothing uneven or 
lrregniar, is ever perceived in them. And so in the 
larger type, a perfect polity is that in which the same 
proportion and fitness are observed ; in which the dif- 
ferent orders of society move in their own sphere, and 
do only their appointed work; in which intellect gov- 
erns, and strength and passion submit; that is, coun- 
sellors advise, soldiers make war, and the labouring 
classes employ themselves in their humble, but neces- 
sary and productive calling. The division of labour is 
a fundamental principle of Plato’s legislation, and is 
enforced by very severe penalties. He considers it as 
in the highest degree absurd, as out of all reason and 
proportion, that one man should pretend to be good at 
many things.—On the other hand, the most fearfully 
depraved condition of society is that which Polybius 
calls an ochlocracy; an anarchy of jacobins and sans- 
culottes, whére every passion breaks loose in wild dis- 
order, and no law is obeyed, no right respected, no de- 
corum observed; where young men despise their se- 
niors, and old men affect the manners of youth, and 
children are disobedient to their parents, wives to their 
husbands, slaves to their masters. The justice of 
which he speaks is not, therefore, the single cardinal 
virtue known by that name. 
justice, nor retributive justice, nor (except, perhaps, 
in a qualified sense) distributive justice. It does not 
consist in mere outward conformity or specific acts. 
Its seat is in the inmost mind; its influence is the 
music of the soul; it makes the whole nature of the 
true philosopher a concert of disciplined affections, a 
choir of virtues attuned to the most perfect accord 
among themselves, and falling in with the mysterious 
and everlasting harmonies of heaven and earth.—This 
general idea is still farther illustrated by the scheme 
of education in Plato’s Republic. It is extremely sim- 
ple ; for young men it consists only of music and gym- 
nastics; for adepts of an advanced age, it is the study 
of truth, pure truth, the good, the 76 dv, the divine 
monad, the one eternal, unchangeable. It is in the 
third book that he orders the former division of the 
scheme. It is necessary to cultivate with equal care 
both the parts of which it is composed, and to allow of 
no excess or imperfection in either. They who are 
addicted exclusively to music become effeminate and 
slothful; they, on the other hand, who only discipline 
their nature by the exercises of the gymnasium, be- 
come rude and savage. This music, as Tiedemann 
observes, is mystic and mathematical. Pythagoras 
and Plato thought everything musical of divine origin. 
—God gave us these great correctives of the soul and 
of the body, not for the sake of either separately, but 
that’ all their powers, and functions, and impulses, 
should be fully brought out into action; and, above 
all, be harmonized into mutual assistance and perfect 
unison. Plato’s whole method and discipline ‘is di- 
rected to this end. He banishes from his ideal terri- 
tory the Lydian and Ionic measures as ‘softly sweet? 
and wanton, while he retains, for certain purposes, the 
grave Dorian’ mood, and the spirit-stirring Phrygian. 
So, in like manner, he expels all the poets except the 
didactic, with Homer at their head. The tragic poets 
were, in reference to moral education, especially of- 
fensive tohim. In conformity with the same princi- 
ple, he proscribes all manner of deliciousness and ex- 
cess, Sicilian feasts, and Corinthian girls, and Attic 
' dainties, as leading to corruption of manners, and to 
the necessity of laws and penalties, of the judge and 
executioner. No innovation whatever is to be tolera- 


ted in this system of discipline, especially in what re-. 


ards music and gymnastics ; the slightest change in 
which Plato affirms to produce. decided, however se- 
cret and insidious, effects upon the character and man- 
ners of a whole people. When his citizens, divided 
into four ae to correspond with the cardinal vir- 
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tues, have gone through their preparatory discipline, 
and discharged in their day and generation the duties 
that were respectively allotted to them, they (at least 
the better sort of them) must, in the calm of declining 
life, turn to the study of the true philosophy; not such 
as is taught by mercenary sophists, mere shallow fal- 
lacies, mountebank tricks to impose upon ignorance, 
vile arts to ingratiate one’s self with that savage beast 
(a favourite image with the ancient writers), the way- 
ward and tyrannical demus. Nor such philosophy as 
bestows its thoughts upon the depraved manners of 
men, or the fluctuating and perishable objects around 
us; but that deep wisdom, that rapturous and holy con- 
templation, which abstracts itself from the senses and 
the changeable scenes of life and nature, and is wrap- 
ped up in the harmony and grandeur of the universe, 
in communing with the First Good and the First Fair, 
the infinite and unutterable beauty, fountain of all light 
to the soul, ‘the bright countenance of truth’ reveal- 
ed to the purified mind ‘in the quiet and still air of 
delightful studies. By such contemplations thé@soul 
shall attain to the perfection of virtue, and be prepared 
for the great moral change, the glorious transfiguration 
that is to crown its aspiring progress to beatitude and 
immortality.’”»—13. Tiwatoc, 7} rept picews, “Timeus, 
or concerning Nature.” In this dialogue Critias relates 
the tradition of an ancient Athenian state, anterior to 
the deluge of Deucalion, and which was governed by 
laws not unlike those of Egypt. The Athenians, said 
this tradition, made war, at this remote period, against 
the inhabitants of Atlantis, an island situate beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules. ‘The inhabitants of Atlantis 
ruled over Libya and Western Europe, and would 
have subjugated the Greeks also, had not the Atheni- 
ans made successful’ opposition to their progress. 
After this fable, the philosopher Timzus, of Locri, de- 
velops his system concerning God, the origin and 
nature of the world, men, and animals. Through the 
whole of this exposition there prevails the usual tone 
of the Pythagorean school. Plato is commonly sup- 
posed to have followed, in the composition of this dia- 
logue, the work attributed to the philosopher of Locri, - 
which we still possess. —14. Kpitiac, 7) ’ATAavTikoc, 
“« Critias, or the Atlantic.” 'This dialogue is a con- 
tinuation of the preceding. Critias here gives in de- 
tail what he had only sketched forth in the Timeus, 
respecting an island in the Atlantic (vid. Atlantis), in- 
habited anciently by a civilized and conquering race, 
and which had been ingulfed by the sea. He gives an 
account of the laws, manners, and institutions of this 
people. It is easy to perceive that the whole of this 
recital is a mere fiction, a species of political romance, 
by which Plato wished to prove the possibility of such 
a republic being established as he had framed in his 
own imagination. And yet it is more than probable 
that the ancients had some obscure tradition among 
them relative to the existence of a large continent to 
the west of the Straits of Gibraltar, and of this we find 
traces even in the pages of Strabo.— The Critias of 
Plato has given rise to various hypotheses and reveries, 
and the writers of the last two centuries have very ac- 
tively exercised their pens on so attractive a subject. 
Some have found the Atlantis of Plato in Palestine, 
others in India, and others, again, in the Canaries and 
Azores. (Consult Voss, Weltkunde der Alten, p: 8, 
26.— Latreille, Memoires sur divers sujets, &c., p. 
146.—Bailly, Lettres sur  Atlantide de Platon, &c., 
Lond., 1775, 8vo.— Vid. Atlantis..—This dialogue is 
an unfinished one. It appears that death prevented 
the author from putting a finishing hand to it—We 
have now enumerated the fourteen dialogues which 
Ast believes to be undoubtedly authentic. And yet 
we have seen that in this number there are three which 
Socher rejects. We will now proceed to the twenty- 
one other dialogues, which, though commonly regarded 
as the productions of Plato, have nevertheless become 
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the subjects of critical scepticism, since Schleierma- 
cher thought he had discovered in some of them what 
was not characteristic of Plato, and since Ast has re- 
jected them all indiscriminately. —15. Nouv 7 epi 
vouobeciuc BibAia 16’, “Twelve books of Laws, or con- 
cerning Legislation.” ‘This work has, until | lately, 
been regarded as that production of antiquity which 
most distinguishes itself by the importance of its sub- 
ject, and the richness of the materials connected with 
it; as that in which the philosopher, abandoning the 
paths of imagination, enters into those of real life, and 
unfolds a part of his system, the putting of which into 
practice he considered as possible; for it cannot but 
be admitted that the Laws are to be viewed as the 
production of Plato’s old age. Bockh makes the work 
to have been written in Plato’s seventy-fourth year (ad 
Min., p. 73). Plato here traces the basis of a legis- 
lation less ideal, and more conformable to the weak- 
ness of human nature, than that which he had given 
in his Republic.. The scene of the dialogue is laid in 
the island of Crete. The author criticises the codes 
of Minos and Lycurgus, as having no other object in 
view but the formation of warriors. He shows that 
the object of a legislator ought to be to maintain the 
freedom and union of the citizens, and to establish a 
wise form of government. Examining the different 
forms of government that had existed in Greece or 
other countries, he exposes their several defects. In 
the course of these remarks, he traces, in his third 
book, a character of Cyrus far different from that 
which Xenophon has left. - It is commonly supposed 
that Plato wished, in so doing, to retaliate on Xeno- 
phon, whose Cyropedia appeared to him to have been 
directed against the first two books of his Republic. 
Bockh, however, has written against this opinion. 
(De Simultate, quam Plato cum Xenophonte exer- 
cuisse fertur, Berol., 1811.) . After these preliminary 
observations, the philosopher enters more directly on 
his subject in the fourth book. He treats at first of 
the worship of the gods, the basis of every well-regu- 
lated state. The fifth book contains the elements 
of social order, the duties of children towards their 
parents, of parents towards their children, the duties 
of citizens and of strangers. He then considers 
the political form of the state that is to be founded. 
Plato, if he is the author of the work, renounces in it 
all the chimeras of his youth, the community of prop- 
erty, and of women and children. In the sixth book 
he treats of magistrates, of the laws of marriage, of 
slavery ; in the seventh of the education of children ; 
in the eighth of public festivals and of commerce ; in 
the ninth of crimes; in the tenth of religion; in the 
eleventh of contracts, testaments, dc. ; in the twelfth 
of various topics, such as military discipline, oaths, 
right of property, prescription, &c.—Every page of 
the Laws is in contradiction to the Republic. . Never- 
theless, the Laws existed in the time of Aristotle ; and 
this philosopher, who cites them by name, expresses 
no doubts whatever as to their authenticity. The dif- 
ference of style between this work and some other 
productions of Plato may be easily explained by the 
difference of age. Ast objects, that Plato himself de- 
clares the Republic, Timeus, and Critias to be his 
last works, and that after this he will write a dialogue, | 
in which Hermogenes shall be the speaker. Now, as 

the Critias appears to have been never finished, and as 

the Hermogenes was not written, Ast concludes that 
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this of the Laws that called off the attention of the 
author from his design of writing the Hermogenes '— 
Diogenes Laertius informs us (3, 37), that Plato died 
before publishing his Laws, and that Philip of Opus, 
one of his disciples, gave to the world the manuscript, 
which he found among his master’s tablets. This cu- 
tious account, which leayes no doubt as to the period 
of life when Plato wrote the work in question, has fur- 
nished Ast with a new hypothesis. He thinks that 
some disciple of Plato fabricated the Laws to serve as 
a supplement to the Republic. The authenticity of 
the work, on the other hand, has been supported by 
Thiersch, in his critique on the work of Ast (Wien. 
Jahrb.), and in a prize essay by Dilthey, Gotting., 
1820, 4to.—16. "Exwvouic, ) vuxrepivoc avAAoyoc, 
“< Epinomis, or-the Nocturnal Assembly.” This dia- 
logue forms a kind of supplement to the Laws. It 
treats of the establishment of a body of magistrates, 
who are to act as guardians of the laws and conserv- 
ators of the constitution. Diogenes Laertius (3, 37) 
says that Philip of Opus was regarded as the author 
of the Epinomis, and it is easy to conceive that the 
editor of a posthumous work might be tempted to add 
to it something of his own. (Compare Suzdas, s. ». 
gAdcogoc.)—17. Mévev, 7 wept apetic, “ Menon, or 
concerning Virtue.” Various questions started in the 
Protagoras, Pheedrus, Gorgias, and Phedon, are de- 
veloped more fully in this piece: they all have refer- 
ence to the fundamental inquiry, ‘‘ Can virtue be made 
a subject of instruction.” The Menon contains men- 
tion of a fact (p. 90, A., ed. Steph.) which proves it 
to have been written at least six years after the death 
of Socrates. ‘The philosopher just mentioned blames, 
in the course of this dialogue, the Theban Ismenias 
for having enriched himself with the gold of Persia: 
this fact belongs to the third year of the 96th Olym- 
piad (394 B.C.); and is one with which Socrates 
could not have been acquainted. (Bockh, ad Min., p. 
46.—Id., de Simult., &c., p. 24, 26.—Schletermacher, 
Uebersetz. Plat., vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 356, segg.—On the 
opposite side of the question, consult Buttmann, ad 
Menon., ed. 3, p. 48.—Stallbaum, ad Menon., p. 103, 
seqgq.) Socher maintains the authenticity of this dia- 
logue against Ast. On the tendency of the piece, and 
the period whence it was written, consult Stallbaum, 
in the valuable Prolegomena to his edition of the Me- 
non; and, on the difficult mathematical passage, Moll- 
weide, in his ‘“‘ Commentationes tres Mathematico- 
Philologice,” Lips., 1813; and also Wex, in his 
‘* Commentatio de loco Mathematico in Platonis Me- 
none,” Lips., 1825. ‘The student is also referred to 
the Philolog. Latteraturblatt zur Allgem. Schulzeit- 
ung., Jahrg., 1827, 2te Abtheil. No. 5, where the 
merits of Kligel, Wolf, Miller, Gedike, Schleierma- 
cher, Buttmann, Mollweide, Wex, and other scholars, 
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Bresl., 1826.)—20. Avouc, 7 mept giatac, “ Lysisy or 
concerning Friendship.”’ The author here treats, with- 
out coming to any decision, a question which has oc- 
cupied much of the attention both of ancient and mod- 
ern philosophers, namely, ‘‘ What produces friend- 
ship and love?” (Plato’s and Aristotle’s ideas on 
friendship are finely given by Bouterwek, in the fourth 
volume of the “* Neuen Vesta.”) According to Dio- 
genes Laertius (3, 24), Socrates, on hearing this dia- 
logue read, exclaimed, “By Hercules! how many 
things does this young man falsely report of me!” 
Hence it appears to have been the work of Plato’s 
youth. Schleiermacher regards this dialogue as au- 
thentic. Ast and Socher reject it.—21. ’AA«ibcadne¢ 
6 peilov, 7 mept dbcewe avOpdrov, “ The first (or 
greater) Alcibiades, or concerning the Nature of Man.” 
The second member of this title, added by the com- 
mentators, does not suit the subject. The dialogue 
has reference merely to Alcibiades, who, young and 
presumptuous, without knowledge and without experi- 
ence, is on the point of presenting himself before the 
people to be employed in the government of the state. 
Socrates directs him to study first the principles of 
law and politics. ‘The end of this piece is to show 
the true nature of the attachment which Socrates had 
for this young man, an attachment which made him 
so desirous of correcting his faults—As Socrates, in 
the course of this dialogue, compares the Deity to 
light, certain commentators have discovered in this 
expression the germe, as they think, of the system of 
emanation, in which God is light and matter is dark- 
ness. —Schleiermacher considers this production as 
supposititious.—22. AAKibsadne f’, 7) mepl mpocevyijc, 
“ The second Alcibiades, or concerning Prayer.” Soc- 
rates shows Alcibiades the emptiness and inconsist- 
ency of the prayers which mortals address to the di- 
vinity, unable as they are to tell whether the things 
for which they pray will turn to their advantage or 
not. Socher declares against this dialogue. —23. 
Mevégevoc, 7) émitddioc, ‘* Menexenus, or the Funeral 
Oration.” This funeral oration, in honour of those 
Athenians who had died for their country, is put in 
the mouth of Aspasia, and is supposed to have been 
an extemporaneous production on her part. The end 
of Plato, in composing this satirical piece, was, with- 
out doubt, to show that oratory was not a very diffi- 
cult art. Bockh very acutely maintains, in his com- 
mentary on the Minos, that Plato, in many of his dia- 
logues, comes forth in a polemic attitude against the 
celebrated Lysias, and especially in his Menexenus. 
(Bockh, ad Min., p. 182, segq.) The events connect- 
ed with the history of Athens, which are alluded to in 
the course of this dialogue, reach to the peace of An- 
talcidas, concluded fourteen years after the death-of 
Socrates. This anachronism, which may be pardoned 
in a satirical production, has’ nevertheless induced 
Schleiermacher to regard as supposititious the begin- 
ning and end of the dialogue. Schleiermacher’s opin- 
ion, which is also that of Ast, and which was first 
started by Schlegel, in Wieland’s Attische Museum 
(vol. 1, pt. 2, p: 262, segg.), has found an opponent 
in Loers, in his edition of the Menexenus, Colon. 
Agripp., 1824.—24. Adyne, 7} wept dvdpeiag, “ Laches, 
or concerning Bravery.” hea ithor shows that it is 
difficult to say what brave perly is: his principal 
object, however, is to enforce the necessity of not 
confining the education of ng to mere bodily 
exercises, —25. ‘Immiac | mept Tod KaAod, 
“The greater Hippias, or concerning what is Beauti- 
ful.” A piece of banter against the sophist Hippias. 
—26. ‘Inmiag 6 tAdrrwv, 7 rept pevdode, “ Hippias 
the Less, or concerning Falsehood.” In order to ridi- 
cule more effectually the .vanity of Hippias, who pre- 
tended to a knowledge of all sciences and all arts, so 
as to boast that he carried nothing about him that was 
not his. se ia aii ‘as his clothing, his ring, 
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&c., Socrates proves that this universal genius is not 
able to maintain, with any success, a thesis evidently 
true. The captious reasonings in which he entangles 
his adversary, extort from the latter a proposition 
manifestly false, namely, that a lie is preferable to the 
truth. —27. Edéd¢povr, 7) wepi doiov, “ Euthyphron, 
or concerning Piety.’ This dialogue, written after 
the accusation of Socrates, and before his condemna- 
tion, appears to have a double end; first, to establish 
by the principles of dialectics the idea of piety, which 
Socrates numbered among the cardinal virtues, but 
of which only a passing notice is taken in the previ- 
ous dialogues ; and, secondly, that of defending Soc- 
rates against the charge of irreligion. Plato shows 
the falsity of the ideas entertained by the vulgar, and 
even by the priests, in relation to what was agreea- 
ble to the Deity, and to the religious duties of men ; 
and he justifies Socrates by showing that it was only 
on this ground the philosopher attacked the national re- 
ligion. The interlocutors are Socrates and a certain 
Euthyphron, who, from a sense of religious duty, misun- 
derstood by him, was induced to become the accuser of 
his own father. Socrates compels him to confess that 
he does not even know in what religious duty consists ; 
he ridicules the notions which the vulgar entertain of 
the Deity ; but, unhappily, he is satisfied with throw- 
ing down, without thinking of building up again, for he 
puts nothing in the place of the system which he has 
prostrated ; it would have been dangerous, however, 
to have done this, under the circumstances of the case. 
The light tone in which the process against Socrates 
is alluded to, would seem to show that his friends de- 
ceived themselves as to the result. — Ast attacks the 
authenticity of this dialogue, on the ground principally 
of its not containing any one speculative view. Wig- 
gers, on the contrary, has defended it, in his ‘* Com- 
mentatio in Platonis Euthyphronem,” Rostoch, 1805, 
4to.—28. "lov, 7) wept lArddoc, “ Jon, or concerning 
the Iliad” (more correctly, of Poetic Enthusiasm). The 
interlocutors are Socrates and Ion, the latter a native 
of Ephesus, and one of those rhapsodists who roamed 
through Greece, reciting the poems of Homer, Hesi- 
od, and other great masters of the art. Much differ- 
ence of opinion has prevailed in relation both to the 
merit of this dialogue and the object which Plato 
had in view in composing it. Sydenham (Synopszs, 
or General views, of the Works of Plato, Lond., 1759, 
4to) and Amaud (Mem. de I’ Acad. des Inscr., &c., 
vol. 37, p. 1, seqg.) consider this production as level- 
led at the poets, ‘‘ those eternal enemies of truth.” 
As Plato, however, was afraid of incurring the re- 
sentment of this irascible class of persons, he only 
attacked, say the writers just named, the rhapso- 
dists. Socher also views this dialogue in the light 
of a satire against poets. Some commentators, on 
the other hand, think that there is no necessity for go- 
ing so far in order to discover Plato’s object: it was 
to repress the enthusiasm of the blinded admirers of 
poetry, which is as distinctly opposed to truth as the 
false logic of the sophists. (Platonis Ion, ed. Nitsch, 
Lips., 1822, 8vo.)—29. Swxparove arodoyla, ‘ De- 
fence of Socrates.” Diogenes Laertius (2, 41) in- 
forms us, that Plato made an attempt to defend Soc- 
rates before his judges, but that the latter refused to 
hear him. ‘The present piece, written after the death 


of Socrates, is a monument erected to his memory, and 


an éloge pronounced, as it were, beforé all Greece. 
Placed in the mouth of him whom it undertakes to de- 
fend, it combines simplicity and modesty with truth, 
and with that dignity which a good man derives from 
the consciousness of innocence, when he is attacked 
by the wicked. We learn, indeed, from Xenophon, 
that this was precisely the tone in which Socrates ad- 
‘dressed his judges, and that, instead of deigning to re- 
fute the charges alleged against him, he merely unfold- 
ed to their view the history of his past life. Dionysius 
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of Halicarnassus calls this production a eulogium un- 
der the form of an apology (ed. Reiske, vol. 5, p. 295, 
358). Bockh maintains, that. Plato wrote the ‘ De- 
fence of Socrates” in a spirit of rivalry towards the 
one composed by: Lysias; and he refers to Plutarch 
(X. Orat. Vit.—Op., ed. Reiske, vol. 9, p. 324). Ast, 
on the contrary, remarks that. Plutarch appears rather 
to have had in his eye the oration of Lysias mentioned 
in the Phedrus. (Bockh, ad Min., p. 182.—Ast, Pla- 
tons Leben, &c., p. 492.— Compare Beck, Comment. 
Socret. Philolog. Lips., vol. 4, pt. 1, p. 28.)—30. 
Kpirwv, } mepi mpaxteod, ‘* Crito, or concerning the 
Duty of a Crtizen.” The scene of this dialogue be- 
tween Crito and Socrates is in the prison where the 
latter is confined, during the interval between his con- 
demnation and death. Crito advises him to fly, and 
hints that the keeper of the prison has been bribed by 
him, and that all things are ready for his escape. Soc- 
rates, on the other hand, maintains that it is not allow- 
ed a citizen to withdraw himself from that authority 
which has power over him, nor to break the tacit com- 
pact by which he has bound himself to obey the laws 
of his country. Not only Ast, but another writer also, 
has attacked the authenticity of this dialogue. (Del- 
brick, Sokrates, Koln., 1819, 8vo.) It has found, how- 
ever, vigorous supporters in Thiersch, Socher, and Bre~ 
mi, (Philologische Beytrage aus der Schweiz., Zurich, 
1819, 8vo, p. 143.) —31. Oedyye,.7) wept codiac, * The- 
ages, or concerning Wisdom.” Demodocus having 
brought to Socrates his son Theages, desirous of learn- 
ing that kind of wisdom by which one is fitted for, gov- 
_ erning the state, Socrates declines the proposal, on the 

ground that he has not yet heard the voice of his Ge- 
nius, without whose approbation nothing that he might 
undertake would succeed. ‘The end of the dialogue 
is to show that the method of Socrates differs from that 
of the sophists, in that the former gives no regular in- 
struction. to his disciples, but forms them to virtue in 
his society and by his converse. This dialogue con- 
tains some very fine passages. Schleiermacher_ re- 
gards it, as supposititious.—32. ’Avtepaorai, ‘ The 
Rwwals,” ‘also entitled-’Epactal, 7) wepi dtdocodiac, 
“ The Lovers, or concerning Philosophy.” A very 
feeble dialogue, the object of which is to show that 
Socrates estimated virtue and justice above every- 
thing else, and cared very little for purely speculative 
researches. — 33. “Imapyoe, 7) otAoKepdne, ‘* Hippar- 
chus, or the Lover of Gain.” This dialogue, which is 
very probably mutilated, is deficient in plan. , It treats 
of the false ideas that men entertain respecting the ac- 
quisition and love of gain. ‘The author advances in 
the course of it some historical paradoxes. Socher, 
who defends several dialogues against the attacks of 
Schleiermacher and Ast, acknowledges, with them, 
and also with Wolf (Prolegom. ad Hom., p. cliv.), that 
this is not one of Plato’s productions. Valckenaer 
(ad Herod., 5, 55) had already expressed the same 
opinion. — 34, Mivac, 7) wept voyov, ‘ Minos, or con- 
cerning Law.” Socrates discourses, in this dialogue, 
with a certain Minos, on the nature of law, which he 
takes, in its most extended sense, as the rule of all our 
actions. We here find the first elements of the doc- 
trine of modern philosophers respecting the law of na- 
tere and the moral law. The authenticity of this dia- 
logue has been ably attacked by Bockh, with whom 
Socheragrees. (Bockh, Comment. in Platonis dialog. 
qui vulgo imscribitur Min., &c., Hale, 1806, 4to.)— 
35. KAetrogon, i) xpotpentide, “ Clitophon, or the Ex- 
hortation.” ‘This discourse, in which the nature of 
virtue is investigated, is not entire. 


productions, also attributed to this philosopher, but 
which bear so openly upon their fronts the stamp o 
falsification, that the ancients themselves, thou, 
sometimes ie from scrupulous in matters of cri 
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; Stephens and_ 
Serranus (De Serres) reject it from the list of Plato’s: 
works. —We will now give the titles of eight other 
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cism, regarded them as strangers to Plato. 1. ’Epué- 
lac, 7 ’Epaciotparoc, } xepi rAovrov, “ Eryzxias, 
or Erasistratus, or concerning Wealth.” Diogenes 
Laertius already regarded this dialogue as spurious 
(3, 62). It is the same that is sometimes ascribed 
to Aschines Socraticus.—2 ‘AAKbwr, 7 mepl peTa- 
Hopgwccac, * Haleyon, or concerning Metamorpho- 
sis.” This dialogue, which is found also among the 
works of Lucian, treats of the wonders of nature. Di- 
ogenes attributes it to the academician Leo.—3. Zio- 
vooe, repli Tod Bovaedecbat, “Sisyphus, or concerning 
Deliberation.” —4..’AZioyoc, 4 wept Savarov, “Axio- 
chus, or concerning Death.” This dialogue is one of 
those ascribed to Auschines, or Xenocrates of Chal- 
cedon. (Béckh, Pref. in Sim. Socrat. dial., p. vi— 
Wyttenbach, Philomath.., pt. 2, p. 37.)—5. Anpddoxoc, 
) Tept TOO ovubovaAetecbar, * Demodocus, or concern- 
ing’ Consultation.”—6. "Opot, ‘ Definitions.” As- 
cribed.also to Speusippus.—7. Ilépi dperie, et dudax- 
Tov, “ Concerning’ Virtue, whether ri 1s a thing to be 
taught.” ‘This dialogue resembles the Menon; it 
treats of the same subject, but less in detail, and with 
some difference of manner. Socher regards it as the 
first sketch, or else an imperfect edition, of the Men- 
on, and he therefore places it among the genuine 
works of Plato. Le Clerc attributes it to Aschines. 
(Aischinis Socrat., Dial., Amst., 1711.)—8. Tlepi d:- 
Kaiov, “* Concerning Justice.” In 1806, Bockh pub- 
lished a dissertation on the Minos of Plato, tending 
to show that the opinion of Schleiermacher, adopted 
by Wolf, was correct, which made this production to 
be a spurious one. He advanced also a peculiar hy- 
pothesis respecting the author of the work. Diogenes 


Laertius (2, 122) informs us, that Socrates was in the ~ 


habit of frequenting the shop of a certain shoemaker 
or currier, named Simon, for the purpose of discours- 
ing there with his friends ; that this Simon was accus- 
tomed to commit to writing all that he could remem- 


‘ber of these conversations ; and that he afterward pub- 
lished thirty-three of these dialogues,’ among which 


were four with the following titles : Ilept vouou, Of 
Law ;” Uepi orroxepdodc, “ Of the Love of Gain ;” 
Tlept dcxaiov, “ Of Justice ;” and Iepi aperie, ‘ Of 
Virtue.” “He adds, that Simon was the first who 
thought of publishing the’ Socratic conversations, and 
that, from the rank in life of the one who gave them 
to the world, they were called Zxvrixot AvdAoyor, 


“ The Shoemaker-dialogues,”.and from their contents, ~ 


“ Socratic.” Ast, however, regards the epithet oxvti- 


‘kO¢, here, as indicating something ‘‘ low” or “ mean.” 


(Compare Heindorff, ad Charmid., p. 83.) Bockh, 


‘after having shown that the dialogue entitled Minos 


originally bore the appellation’ wept vduov, and the 
Hipparchus that of sep? @cAoxepdodc, concludes that 
these two dialogues, hitherto ascribed to Plato, are of 
the number of those published by Simon. This hy- 
pothesis having met with no opponents during three 
years (whether it was that the conclusion seemed a 
plausible one, or because it was in accordance with 
the sceptical spirit that distinguishes’ the literature of 
Germany), Béckh grew bolder, and in 1810 actually 
gave to the world these two dialogues, entitled rept 
aperhc and epi dixaiov, under the name of Simon the 
Socratic (“ Simonis Socratici, ut videtur, dialogi lv., 
de'lege, de lucri cupidline, de justo, ac de virtute. Ad- 
ditt sunt incerti auctoris dialo, fi Eryxia et Axiochus. 
Graca recensuit, et pr eriticam premaisit A. 
Bockh,” Hevdelb., 1810 \ ‘His whole theory, how- 
ever, has been ably refuted by Letronne. (J rnal 


des Savans, 1820, p. 675, seqqg.)—There exists also, — 


under the name of Plato, a correspondence which 
would be one of great interest if it really came from the 
founder of the Academy, because it contains particu- 


; f an historical, as well as political and philosoph- 
eatcnntarel These Letters, some of which are of 


iderable length, have reference to —_— 
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by Plato to Sicily, and to the intrigues of which this 
island was the theatre, in consequence of the tyranny 
of the younger Dionysius and the movements of Dion. 
The correspondence in question appears to have been 
published by some of the followers of Plato with the 
view of exculpating their master and themselves from 
the charge of fomenting troubles in Syracuse. Cicero 
seems to have entertained no doubt of these letters 
being genuine, and he cites one of them as “ preclara 
epistola Platonis.” (Tusc. Disp., 5, 35.) The fol- 
lowing modern scholars have denied their authenticity : 
Meiners, Commentat, Soc., Gétt., 1783, p. 51, segq.— 
Groddeck, Literatur-Geschichte.— Tiedemann, Griech- 
enlands erste Philosophen, p. 476, seqg.—-Ast, Pla- 
tons Leben und Schriften, p. 376, seqg.— Socher, 
Ueber Platons Schriften, Miinchen, 1820.—In de- 
fence of their genuineness we may name, Schlosser, 
Platos Briefe vibersetzt (Schmid und Snell, Phalos. 
Journ., vol. 2, p, 3; Giessen, 1795).—Tennemann, 
Lehren und Memungen der Sokratiker, p. 17, seqq: 
—Id., System der Plat. Philos., p. 106, segqg.—Mor- 
genstern, Entwurf von Platos Leben, &¢.—Grimm, 
De Epistolis Platonis, an genuine vel supposititie 
sint, Berol., 1815.—We have six lives of Plato re- 
maining, three others by Speusippus, Porphyry, and 
Aristoxenus being lost. ‘The most ancient of these 
six lives is that by Apuleius, in the first book of his 
work, ‘De habitudine doctrinarum et de nativitate 
Platonis.” The other five are written in Greek; of 
_ these, one is by Diogenes Laertius, and is found in 
_ the third book of his compilation ; another is by Olym- 
piodorus, and is given at the head of his commentary on 
the first Alcibiades ; the third is by Hesychius of. Mi- 
letus ; the fourth and fifth are anonymous. All these 
lives are scanty and crowded with fables. ‘Two of the 
best modern biographies of the philosopher are those 
of Tennemann and Ast. The former of these has 
been translated by the Rev. Mr. Edwards, professor 
in the. Theological Seminary at. Andover, and forms 


e, part of a work, entitled “ Selections from German Lit- 
. af erature, by B. B. Edwards and E. A. Park, Profes- 


sors T, Sem. Andover,” 1839. Valuable mate- 
rials have been obtained by us, from this, for our bi- 
ographical sketch of Plato. ‘The commentaries on 
Plato are still numeroniaagerigh very many have been 
lost. A Platonic Lexicon by Timeus has come down 
to us, of which Rubnken published an excellent edi- 
tion in 17543; and to the same modern scholar we 
owe the, publication of some valuable Platonic scholia 
(Lugd. Bat., 1800, 8vo). A new edition of the Lex- 
icon of Timzus, by Koch, appeared from the Leipsic 
press in 1828.—Of the MSS. of Plato, two possess 
great value on account of their early date. One of 
these belongs to the tenth century, and is at present in 
the Royal Library at Paris, being known among its 
collection of MSS. as No. 1807. The other is the 
celebrated one brought over from Greece by Dr. 
Clarke, the well-known traveller.» It is now in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. This is the earlier of 
the two, having poenge tien in 896 A.D. It contains 
the first twenty-four dialogues, with the titles precisely 
as they are given in the Basle edition of 1534. In the 
targin are written scholia in a very ancient hand. 
The MS. is on vellum. In 1812, Professor Gaisford 
published an account of it, in his ‘‘ Catalogus, sive 
_ Notitia Manuscriptorum, quia cel. E. D: CuarKe com- 
parati, in Bibliotheca Bodl adservantur,” &c., 


3odlei 
1., 1812, 4to. . In 1820, t 
tion of the same, ‘under the title of ‘‘ Lectio- 


n : onice,” &c., Oxon., 8vo.—The works of 
Plato were first published, after the invention of print- 
ing, by Aldus Manutius, at Venice, in 1513. The 


ame scholar publish- 
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caution ; for Ficinus, haying formed his conceptions 
of the doctrine of Plato after the model of the Alexan- 
drean school, frequently, in his Arguments, misrepre- 
sents the design of his author, and in his version ob- 
secures the sense of the original; and Serranus, for 
want of an accurate acquaintance with the doctrine of 
his author, and through the influence of a strong pre- 
dilection for the scholastic system of theology, some- 
times gives an incorrect and injudicious explanation 
of the text.—Among the most useful editions of the 
entire works of Plato, the following may be enumer- 
ated: The Bipont edition, 12 vols. 8vo, 1781-1786 ; 
that of Bekker, Berol., 1816-1818, 10 vols. 8vo ; that 
of Ast, 1819-1840, still in a course of publication, of 
which the text and some volumes of the commentary 
have appeared, Lips., 12 vols. 8vo; it is disfigur- 
ed, however, by numerous typographical errors ; the 
London yariorum edition, containing selections from 
thirty-four commentaries, and published under the 
care of G. Burges, Lond., 1826, 11 vols. 8vo; and, 
what may, perhaps, be regarded as the best, that of 
Stallbaum, still in a course of publication, and form- 
ing part of Jacobs’s and Rost’s “ Bibliotheca Graea,” 
Lips., 1827-1840, 8 vols. 8vo.—Of the. select dia- 
logues of Plato, the best edition is that of Heindorff, 
Berol., 1802-1810, 4 vols. 8vo, a second edition of 
which appeared in 1827, under the care of Buttmann, 
Berol., 4 vols. Of separate dialogues numerous edi- 
tions have been given by various eminent scholars, for 
an account of which consult Scholl, Gesch. der Griech. 
Lit., vol. 1, p. 524, seqg., and Hoffmann, Lex. Bibli- 
ograph., vol. 3, p. 285.—The best translations of 
Plato are, the German one of Schleiermacher, Berlin, 
1817-1828, 3 vols. in 6, 8vo, left uncompleted in conse- 
quence of the death of the author; and the French ver- 
sion of Victor Cousin, Paris, 1821-1840, 13 vols, 8vo. 
—For some remarks on the doctrines of what is called 
the New Platonic school, consult the article Alexandri- 
na Schola.—II. A comic writer, who flourished about 
the period of Socrates’s death. He composed twenty 
comedies. Suidas, Plutarch, and Atheneus cite a 
much larger number, but a part of these pieces belong 
to another Plato, a writer of the Middle Comedy, and 
who lived about. a century after the former. The an- 
cient writers praise him as well as Cratinus for clear- 
ness or perspicuity (Acurpornc). His patriotic feel- - 
ings led him frequently to attack the corrupt dema- 
gogues of the day, such as Cleon, Hyperbolus, Cleo- 
phon, and others. He gave his name to a particular 
kind of metre. The fragments of this writer are to be 
found. in the collection of Grotius. Consult also 
Meineke, Cure Critice in Comicorum fragmenta ab 
Atheneo servata, Berol., 1814. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Gr., vol: 2, p. 91.)—TII. A comic poet, called, for'dis- 
tinction’ sake from the preceding, the younger. It is 
difficult, indeed impossible, to separate his remains 
from those of the elder comic poet of the same name. 
He flourished about 300 B.C. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Gr., vol. 2,'p: 114.) 0 Wik. Behe 

’ Prauriinus, Futvius, a native of Africa, and a 
relative, according to some, of the Emperor Septimius 
Severus. Other accounts, however, made him to have 
been of obscure origin, and to have been banished for 
seditious conduct, as well as many acts of a criminal 
‘nature. In his banishment, according to these latter 


| authorities, he became acquamted with Severus, who ~ 


some years after ascended the imperial throne. (He- 
rodian, 3, 10.) When Severus attained to the sov- 
ereignty, Plautianus was rapidly advanced to ‘favour’ 
and power, and became eventually pretorian prefect. 
Statues were erected to him both at Rome and in the 
provinces, as well by individuals as by the senate it- 
self, The soldiers and senators alike swore by his - 
ne, as had been formerly done in the case of Se- 
and he wanted but little to be equal in power 
Severus. (Dio Cass., 75, 15.) on is’ 
. rg 


——— 


-best-informed critics had come to the conclusion that 


- telligent critics have greatly restricted. They have 
differed, however, very widely as to the number which |. 


_ yius, maintain that Plautus wrote twenty-one comedi 
others forty, others a hundred (ad Virg., Hin., 
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charged with having made use of his exorbitant power 
to oppress the people, and to excite the vindictive 
passions of his master. By the marriage of his daugh- 
ter Plautilla with Caracalla, who had already, for some 
years, enjoyed the rank of Augustus, he obtained ad- 
mittance into the imperial household; where his pride, 
and the influence which he possessed over the emper- 
or, rendered him an object of suspicion and dislike. 
Being at last accused privately to the emperor of aim- 
ing at the succession, he was slain by a soldier, at the 
order of Caracalla, in the presence of Severus. Plau- 
tilla was banished by Severus, along with her brother 
Plautus, to the island of Lipara, where, seven years 
after, she was put to death by order of Caracalla, A.D. 
211. (Herodian, 3, 10.—Dio Cass., 75, 14, segg.— 
Spartian., Vit. Sev.) 

Prautus, M. Accius, a celebrated comic poet, the 
son of a freedman, and born at Sarsina, a town of Um- 
bria, about 525 A.U.C. He-was called Plautus from 
his splay-feet, a defect common to the Umbrians. 
Having turned his attention to the stage, he soon 
realized a considerable fortune by the popularity of his 
dramas ; but, by risking it in trade, or spending it, ac- 
cording to others, on the splendid theatrical dresses 
which he wore as an actor, and theatrical amusements 
being little resorted to on account of the famine then | 
prevailing at Rome, he was quickly reduced to such 
necessity as forced him to labour in a mill for his 
daily support. (Aulus Gellius, N. A., 3,3.) Many 
of his plays were written. in these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and, of course, have not obtained all the 
perfection which might otherwise have resulted from 
his increased knowledge of life and his long practice 
in the dramatic art. ‘T'wenty plays of this writer have 
come down tous. But, besides these, a number of 
comedies now lost have been attributed to him. Au- 
lus Gellius (NV. A., 3, 3) mentions that there were 
about a hundred and thirty plays which, in his age, 
passed under the name-of Plautus; and of these nearly 
forty titles, with a few scattered fragments, still remain. 
From the time of Varro to that of Aulus Gellius, it 
seems to have been a subject of considerable discus- 
sion what plays were genuine; and it appeats that the 


a great proportion of those comedies which vulgarly 
passed for the productions of Plautus were spurious. 
Such a vast number were probably ascribed to him 
from his being the head and founder of a great dramat- 
ie school; so that those pieces which he had, perhaps, 
merely retouched, came to be wholly attributed to his 
pen. _ “There is no doubt,” says Aulus Gellius, “but 
that those plays, which seem not to have been written 
by Plautus, but were ascribed to him, were by certain 
ancient poets, and afterward retouched and. polished 
by him.” Even those comedies written in the same 
taste with his came to be termed Fabula Plautine or 
Plautiane, in the same way as we still speak of Auso- 
pian fable and Homeric verse. ‘ Plautus quidem,” 
says Macrobius, “ea re clarus fwit, ut post mortem 
ejus comadi@, que incerte ferebantur, Plautine tamen 
esse, de jocorum copia, agnoscerentur.”  (Sat., 2, 1.) 
It is thus evident, that a sufficient number of jests 
stamped a dramatic piece as a production of Plautus 
in the opinion of the multitude. But Gellius farther 
mentions, that there was a certain writer of comedies 
whose name was Plautius, and whose plays, having, 
the inscription Plawti, were considered as by Plautus, 
when they were, in fact, named not» Plautine from 
Plautus, but Plautiane from Plautius. All this suf- 


ficiently accounts for the vast number of plays as- 
cribed to Plautus, and which the most learned and in- 


they have admitted to be genuine. Some, says 
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Gellius informs us that Lucius A®lius, a most learned 
man, was of opinion that not more than twenty-five 
were his. 
Plautine, a considerable portion of which was devoted 
to a discussion concerning the authenticity of the plays — 
commonly assigned to Plautus ; and the result of his 
investigations was, that twenty-one were unquestion- 
ably to be admitted as genuine. These were subse- 
quently termed Varronian, in consequence of having 
been separated by Varro from the remainder, as no 
way doubtful, and universally allowed to. be by Plau- 
tus. ‘The twenty-one Varronian plays are the twenty 
still extant, and the Vidularia. This comedy appears 
to have been originally subjoined to the Palatine MS. 
of the still existing plays of Plautus, but to have been 
torn off, since, at the conclusion of the Truculentus, 
we find the words ‘‘ Vidularia incipit.” (Fabr., Bib. 
Lat., 1, 1.—Osann., Analect. Crit., c. 8.) And Mai 
has recently published some fragments of it, which he 
found in the Ambrosian MS. Such, it would appear, 
had been the high authority of Varro, that only those 
plays which had received his indubitable sanction were 
transcribed in the MSS. as the genuine works of Plau- 
tus: yet it would. seem that Varro himself had, on 
some occasion, assented to the authenticity of several 
others, induced by their style of humour corresponding 
to that of Plautus.—The following remarks may throw 
some light on the general scope and tenour of the com- 
edies of Plautus. In each plot there is sufficient ac- 
tion, movement, and spirit. The incidents never fl 

but rapidly accelerate the catastrophe. But, if we re- 
gard his plays in the mass, there is a considerable, and, 
perhaps, too great, uniformity in his fables. They 
hinge, for the most part, on the love of some dissolute 
youth for a courtesan, his employment of a slave to 
defraud a father of a sum sufficient for his expensive 
pleasures,.and the final discovery that his mistress is a 
free-born citizen. The charge ai of uni- 
formity in his characters as well as in his fables has 
been echoed without much consideration. 
traits of Plautus, it must. be remembered, were drawn 


or copied at the time when the division of labour and . 


progress of refinement had not yet given existence to, 
those various descriptions of professions and artists, 
the doctor, author, attorney—in short, all those charac- 
ters, whose habits, singularities, and whims have sup- 
plied the modern Thalia with such diversified: materi- 
als, and whose contrasts give to each other such relief, 
that no caricature is required in any individual repre- 
sentation. 
Periplectomenes are sufficiently novel, and are not re- 
peated in any of the other dramas; but there is ample 
range and variety even in those which he most fre- 
quently employed, the avaricious old man, the de- 
bauched young fellow, the knavish slave, the braggart 


‘captain, the rapacious courtesan, the obsequious para- 


site, and the shameless pander. The severe father 
and thoughtless youth are those in which he has best 
succeeded. The captain is exaggerated, and the 
change which has taken place. BEL halk into manners 
prevents us, perhaps, from entering fully into the char- 
acter of the slave, the parasite, and the pander ; but 
in the fathers and sons he has shown his knowledge 
of our common nature, and delineated them with the 
truest and liveliest touches.—The Latin style of Plau- 
tus excels in briskness of dialogue as well as purity 
of expression, and ha 

oman grammarians, pa \ 
ron if the Muses were to speak Latin, they w 
ploy his diction (ap. Quinct., Inst. Or., 10, a 
as Schlegel has remarked, it is necessary to distit 
guish between the opinion of philologers and that of 
ritics and poets. Plautus wrote at a period when his 
ry as yet possessed no written or literary lan- 
Every phrase was drawn from the living 
f conversation. This early — seems - 
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The characters of Alcmena, Euclio, and — 


Varro wrote a work entitled Questiones _ * 


: 


The por- 


extolled by the leammed 
ularly Varro, who declares 
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pleasing and artless to those Romans who lived in an 
age of excessive refinement and cultivation ; but this 
apparent merit was rather accidental than the effect 
of poetic art. Making, however, some allowance for 
this, there can be no doubt that Plautus wonderfully 
improved and refined the Latin language from the rude 
form to which it had been moulded by Ennius. That 
he should have effected such an alteration is not a little 
remarkable.. Plautus was nearly contemporary with 
the Father of Roman song; according to most ac- 
counts, he was born a slave; he was condemned, du- 
ring a great part of his life, tothe drudgery of the low- 
est manual labour; and, as far as we learn, he was 
not distinguished by the patronage of the great, nor 
admitted into patrician society. Ennius, on the other 
hand, if he did not pass his life in affluence, spent it 
in the exercise of an honourable profession, and was 
the chosen and familiar friend of Cato, Scipio Africa- 
nus, Fulvius Nobilior, and Lzlius, the most learned 
and polished citizens of the Roman republic, whose 
unrestrained conversation and intercourse must have 
bestowed on him advantages which Plautus never en- 
joyed. But perhaps the circumstance of his Greek 
original, which contributed so much to his learning 
and refinement, and qualified him for such exalted so- 
ciety, may have been unfavourable to that native pu- 
rity of Latin diction, which the Umbrian slave imbibed 
from the unmixed fountams of conversation and na- 
ture.—The chief excellence of Plautus is generally 
reputed to consist in the wit and comic force of his 
dialogue ; and, accordingly, the lines in Horace’s Art 
of Poetry, in which he derides the ancient Romans for 


_ having foolishly admired the “ Plautinos. sales,” have 


been the subject of much reprehension among critics. 
That the wit of Plautus often degenerates into, buf- 
foonery, scurrility, and quibbles, sometimes even into 
obscenity ; and that, in his constant attempts at mer- 
riment, he too often tries to excite laughter by exag- 
gerated expressions as well as by extravagant actions, 
cannot, indeed, be denied. This was partly owing to 
the immensity of the Roman theatres and to the masks 


_ of the actors, which must have rendered caricature 
~ and grotesque inventions essential to the production 
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of that due effect which, with such/scenic apparatus, 
could not be created unless by overstepping the mod- 
esty of nature. It must always be recollected, that 
the plays of Plautus were written solely to be repre- 
sented, and not tos bibond, * Even in modern times, 
and subsequent to the invention of printing, the great- 
est dramatists, Shakspeare, for example, cared little 


— the publication of their plays; and in every age 
or country in which dramatic poetry has flourished, it 


has been intended for public representation, and adapt- 
ed to the tastes of a promiscuous audience. In the 
days of Plautus, the smiles of the polite critic were 


not enough for a Latin comedian, because in those. 


days there were few polite critics at Rome; he re- 
quired the’ shouts and laughter of the multitude, who 


could be fully gratitied only. by the broadest grins of. 


comedy. Accordingly, many of the jests of Plautus 
are such as might be expected from a writer anxious 
to accommodate himself to the taste of the times, and 
naturally catching the spirit of ribaldry which then 
prevailed. It being, then, the great object of Plautus 
to excite the mérriment of the rabble, he, of course, 
was little anxious about the strict preservation of the 
dramatic unities ; and it was a greater object with him 
to bring a striking scene into view, than to preserve 
the unities of place. In the Aulwlaria, part of the ac- 
tion is laid in the miser’s house, and part in the vari- 
ous places where he goes to conceal his treasure ; in 
the Mostellaria and Truculentus, the scene changes 
from the street to apartments in various hous B 
notwithstanding these and other irregulariti 
so enchanted the people by the drollery of. 
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But, | ¢wlit. 
3 | Pleiad” was Merope, who withdrew her light because 
‘|ashamed of having alone married a mortal. (Ovid, 
| Fast., 4,175) Others, again, affirmed that the star 
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favourite of the stage long after the plays of Cacilius, 
Afranius, and even Terence were first represented. 
(Dunlop’s Roman Literature, vol. 1, p. 136, seqq., 
Lond. ed.)—The best editions of Plautus are, that of 
Camerarius, Basil, 1558, 8vo; that of Lambinus, Lu- 
tet., 1576, fol.; that of Gruter, Lugd. Bat., 1592, in 
which the division into acts, scenes; and verses first 
appears; that of Taubmann, Witteb., 1622, 4to; that of 
Miller, Berol., 1755, 8vo, 2 vols.; that of Ernesti, 
Lips., 1760, 8vo, 2 vols.; the Bipont edition, 1779- 
88, 8vo, 2 vols., in which the text is corrected by 
Brunck; that of Schmieder, Gottmmg., 1804, 8vo, 2 
vols. ; that of Bothe, Berol., 1809, 8vo, and that form- 
ing part of the collection of Lemaire, Paris, 1830, 4 
vols. 8vo. 

Prerives (IAevddec), I. the daughters of Atlas and 
the ocean-nymph Pleione. They were seven in num- 
ber, and their names were Maia, Electra, Taygeta, 
Halcyone, Celeno, Sterope, and Merope. The first 
three became the mothers, by. Jupiter, of Mercury, Dar- 
danus, and Lacedemon. Halcyone and Celzno bore 
to Neptune Hyrieus and Lycis; Sterope brought 
forth CEnomatis to Mars ; and Merope married Sisy- 
phus. (Schol. ad Il., 18, 486.—Apollod., 3, 1.—Hy- 
gin., Poét. Astron., 2, 21.) These nymphs hunted 
with Diana; on one of which occasions Orion, hap- 
pening to see them, became enamoured, and pursued 
them. In their distress they prayed to the gods to 
change their form, and Jupiter, taking compassion, 
turned them into pigeons, and afterward made them a 
constellation in the sky. (Schol. ad Il., lc.) Ac- 
cording to Pindar, the Pleiades were passing through 
Beeotia with their mother, when they were met by 
Orion, and ‘his chase of them lasted for five years. 
(Etym. Mag., s. v. TlAecé.) Hyginus (1. ¢.) says 
seven years. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 464.)—The 
constellation of the Pleiades, rising in the spring, 
brought with it the spring-rains, and opened naviga- 
tion. Hence, according to the common etymology, 
the name is derived from rAéw (wAciw), ‘to sail,” 
and is thought to indicate the stars that are favourable 
to navigation. (Volcker, Mythol. des Iap. Geschlech- 
tes, p. 77.) Ideler, however, thinks it more probable 
that the appellation is derived from the Greek zAeioc, 
“full,” denoting a cluster of stars; whence, perhaps, 
the expression of Manilius (4, 523), “ glomerabile si- 
dus.” Aratus (v. 257) calls the Pleiades éxramopor, 
“moving in seven paths” (compare Eurzp., Iph. in 
Aul., v. 6), although one can only discern six stars. 
Hence Ovid says of these same stars (Fast., 4, 170), 
“ Que septem dict, sex tamen esse solent.” On the 
other hand, Hipparchus asserts (ad Arat., Phen., 1, 
14), that in a clear night seven starscan be seen. The 
whole admits of a very easy solution. The group of 
the Pleiades consists of one star of the third “magni- 
tude, three of the fifth, two of the sixth magnitude, and 
several smaller ones. It requires, therefore, a very 
good eye to discern in this constellation more than six 
stars.'! Hence,among the ancients, since no more than 
six could be seen with the naked eye, and yet since, 
as with us, a seventh star, a IlAevdc éxrdorepoc (Hra- 
tosth.,.c. 14), was mentioned, the conclusion was: that 
one of the cluster was lost. Some thought that it had 
been destroyed by lightning (Theon., Schol. ad Arat., 
i,c.); others, making the lost Pleiad to have been Elec- 
tra, fabled that she withdrew her light in sorrow at the 
fall of Ilium, and the misfortunes of her descendants, 
Dardanus having been the son of Electra and Jupiter 
(Schol. ad Arat., l. c., where for rod #Atov we must 
read TH¢ ‘TAéov, and for rév HAtov dAucxouévov must 
substitute r7v "TAvov dAvoxowévnv.—Compare Ovid, 
Fast., 4,177: “Electra Troje spectare ruinas non 
tulit.”) According to another account, the “lost 
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in question moved away from its own constellation, 
and became the’ third or middle one in the tail of the 
Greater Bear, where it received the name of ’AAOr7é, 
“the Fox.” (Ideler, Sternnamen, p. 145.)—From 
their rising in the spring, the Pleiades were called by 
the Romans Vergilie. (Festus. — Isidor., Orig, 3, 
70.) This: constellation appears to have been one of 
the earliest that were observed .by the Greeks. It is 
mentioned by Homer (Jl., 18, 483, ségg. — Qd., 5, 
272, seqq.); and in Hesiod an acquaintance with it is 
supposed to be.so widely spread, that the daily la- 
bours of the farmer can be determined by its rising 
and setting. (Hes., Op. et D., 383, 615.) . The met- 
rical form of the name is IIjAnidde¢ and IleAeiadec, 
and hence some have been led into the erroneous opin- 
jon, that the name of the constellation was derived 
from, 7éAeca, a “‘ pigeon” or “ dove,” in allusion to the 
fancied appearance of the cluster. (Schwenk, Mytihol. 
Skizz.,p. 2.)—The Pleiades are assigned on the ce- 
lestial sphere to a position in the rear of Taurus. (Hy- 
gin., Poet, Astron., 20.) Proclus and Geminus, how- 
ever, place them on the back of the animal; while 
Hipparchus makes them belong, not to Taurus, but to 
the foot of Perseus. (Theon. ad Arat., Phen., 254. 
—Volcker, Mythol. der Jap. Geschi., p. 78.)—II. The 
name of Pleiades was also given to seven tragic wri- 
ters, and'the same appellation to seven other poets, of 
the Alexandrean school. (Vid. Alexandrina Schola, 
near the conclusion of the article.) 

Piei6NE, one of the Oceanides, who married Atlas, 
king of Mauritania, by whom she had twelve‘daughters, 
and a son called Hyas. Seven of the daughters were 
changed into a constellation called Pleiades, and the 
rest into another called Hyades. (Ovid, Fast., 5,84.) 

Piemmyriom, a promontory of Sicily, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Syracuse, and facing the island 
of Ortygia, forming with this island the entrance to the 
great harbour of that city. Its modern name is Mas- 
sa d’Olivera. (Dorvill. Sic., p. 191.—Thucyd., 7, 4. 
—Wesseling, ad Diod. Sic., vol. 6, p. 555, ed. Bip.) 
It was fortified by Nicias during the siege of Syracuse 
by the Athenians, as being well adapted by its situa- 
tion for-veceiving supplies by sea; and here also he 
erected three ‘forts or castles, the largest-of which con- 
tained all the warlike implements, and the provisions 
of the army. At a subsequent period of the war, the 
Athenians were compelled to abandon this post, and 
fortified themselves near Dascon, inits vicinity. (Thu- 
cyd., l. c.—Id., 7, 23.) The position of Plemmyrium 
may be regarded as one of the early causes of the fail- 
ure of the expedition against Syracuse; for, as the 
place was destitute of fresh water, and the soldiers had 
to go to a distance for it, numbers of them were cut 
off from day to day by the Syracusans. (Letronne, ad 
Thucyd., 7, 4, p. '76.—Goller, de situ et origine Syr- 
acusarum, p. 76, seqq.) 

Pievumoxit, a people of Gallia Belgica, tributary to 
the Nervii. Their precise situation is unknown. Le- 
maire places them in the vicinity of Tornacum, now 
Tournay. (Ind. Geogr., ad Cas., p. 339.—Ces., B. 
G., 5, 39.) 

Purnivs, I. Secundus, C., surnamed the Elder, and 
also the Naturalist, a distinguished Roman ‘writer, 
born of a noble family, in the ninth year of the reign 
of Tiberius, A.D. 23. St. Jerome, in. his Chronicle 
of Eusebius, and a Life of Pliny ascribed to Sueto- 
nius, make him to have been a native of Comum; but 
since, in the dedicatory epistle prefixed to his Natural 
History, he calls Catullus his compatriot (conterra- 
neum), ‘and since Catullus was bornat Verona, this last- 
mentioned city has disputed with Comum the ‘honour 
of having given birth to the naturalist, and writings 
without number have been elicited by the controversy. 
One thing, however, is certain, that the Plinian family 
was settled at Comum, and possessed a large property 


in the neighbourhood, and inscriptions have been dis- | 
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covered there relative to several of its members. It 
was at Comum, too, that the younger Pliny, so, well 
known by his Letters, and the nephew of the natural- 
ist, was born. 


Pliny the Elder came to Rome at an ~ 


early period, and attended the lectures of Appion, but ¥ 
it does not appear that he saw the Emperor Tiberius, © — 


the latter having already retired to Capree, From the 
account which he gives of the jewels which he saw at 
Lollia Paulina’s, it has been supposed, that, notwith- 


standing his youth, he assisted occasionally at the court 


of Caligula. His attention was attracted, even at this 
early. period, by the interesting preductions of nature, - 
and particularly by the remarkable animals which the 
emperors exhibited in the.public spectacles. He re- 
lates in detail, and as an eyewitness, the particulars 
of a combat in the presence of the Roman people, with 
a large monster of the deep, which had been taken 


alive in the harbour of Ostia. This event having ta- 


ken place while Claudius was constructing the port in 
question, that is, in the second year of his reign, Pliny 
could not. have been at that time more than about 
nineteen years of age. We learn from himself, that, 
about his twenty-second year, he resided for a time on 
the coast of Africa, where he witnessed the change of 
sex in the case of Larius Cossicius, who, from having 
been, as was supposed, a girl, found himself trans- 
formed, the very day of his marriage, into a boy! 
Some modern writers have supposed, on no. very 
strong grounds, however, that at this age Pliny served 
in the Roman fleet, and that he visited Britain, Egypt, 
and Greece, It appears, on the contrary, from the 
testimony of his nephew, that he was employed, while 
yet quite young, in the Roman armies in Germany. 
He there served under Lucius Pomponius, whose 
friendship he gained, and who intrusted him with the 
command of a part of the cavalry. He must have 
availed himself very fully of this opportunity to ex- 
plore the country of Germany, since he informs us 
that he had seen the sources of the Danube, and had — 
also visited the Chauci, a tribe that dwelt on the bor- 
ders of the ocean. It was during the operations in 
Germany that he wrote his first work, in which he 
treated of the art of hurling a javelin from on horse- 
back (De Jaculatione Equestrt). His apt work, 
which was a Life of Pomponius, in two books, was 
dictated by his strong attachment to that commander, 
and by the gratitude which he felt towards him for his 
numerous favours. A dream which he had during 
this ‘same war, and ‘in which the shade of Drusus ap- 
peared to him and urged him to write that prince’s 
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memoirs, induced him to engage in a literary enter- * 
J 


prise of great labour, that of writing, namely, the. his- 
tory of all the wars carried on in Germany by the Ro- 
mans, and which he executed eventually, in the com- 
pass of twenty books. Having returned to Rome 
about the age of thirty years, he there pleaded several 
causes, according to the custom of the Romans, who 
were fond of allying the profession of arms to the prac- 
tice of the bar. He passed, also, a part of his time at 
Comum, where he superintended the education of his 
nephew; and it was probably with the view of being 
useful to the latter that he composed a work entitled 
Stwdiosus, in which he began with the orator from his 
cradle, and conducted him onward until he had reach- 
ed the perfection of his art. om a quote 

tion made by Quintilian, we are led to infer that, in 
this work, Pliny even poliee out the snepoanaeeniee 
the orator should regulate his dress, his person, his 
deportment’ on the tribunal, &c. It appears, that du-. 
ring the greater part of the reign of Nero, Pliny re- 
mained without employment. His, nephew informs 
us, that, towards the close of Nero’s reign, when the 
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inspl. é \ ‘ ‘ 
.c his attention to pursuits a little more liberal 


ted than ordinary, Pliny composed a work 
‘books, entitled Dubai Bareomsaraa was, 
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without doubt, a grammatical treatise on the precise 
signification and use of words. And yet it is difficult, 
if we follow chronological computation, not to believe 
that Nero named him his procurator in Spain ; for it 
is certain, from the words of his nephew, that he filled 
this office: he himself mentions certain observations 
made by him in this country, and we find no other 
period in his life in which he could have gone thither. 
_ We may presume that he continued in Spain during 
the civil wars of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, and even 
during the first years of the reign of Vespasian. It 
was during this period that he lost his brother-in-law ; 
and, being unable, by reason of his absence abroad, to 
become his nephew’s guardian, the care of the latter 
was intrusted to Virginius Rufus. On his return, 
Pliny would seem to have stopped for a time in the 
south of Gaul; for he describes, with remarkable ex- 
~ actness, the province of Narbonensis, and, in particular, 
the fountain of Vaucluse. He informs us that he saw 
in this quarter a stone said to have fallen from heaven. 
‘ Vespasian, with whom he had been on. intimate terms 
during the wars in Germany, gave him a very favour- 
able reception, and was in the habit of calling him to 
him every morning before sunrise; which, according 
to Suetonius and Xiphilinus, was a privilege reserved 
by that emperor only for his particular friends.. It 
cannot be affirmed, with any great degree of certainty, 
that Vespasian elevated Pliny to the rank of senator. 
' Some writers state, moreover, though without any 
proof, that Pliny served in the war of ‘Titus against the 
Jews. What he remarks concerning Judea is not 
sufficiently exact to induce us to believe that he speaks 
from personal observation ; and, besides, we can hard- 
ly assign to any other part of his life except this, the 
composition of his work on the History of his own 
Times, in thirty-one books, and forming a continua- 
tion of that of Aufidius Bassus. If Pliny, however, 
did not serve in the Jewish war, he was not less the 
~ friend of Titus on that account, having been his com- 


panion in the course of other contests ; and it was to’ 


_ this prince that he dedicated the last and most impor- 
tant of his writings, his Natural History, in thirty-seven 
books. ‘The titles given t6 Titus in the dedication 
show that this laborious work was concluded in the 
78th year of our era; and it is evident that it must 
have occupied the greater partvof his life to collect 
together the materials. This great work is the only 
one of Pliny’s that a eome down to us. It forms, 
at the same time, one of the most valuable monuments 
left us by antiquity, and is a proof of the most aston- 
tice, industry in a man whose time was so much oc- 
- cupied, first by military affairs, and subsequently by 
those of teil nature. In order fully to appreciate 
this vast and celebrated work, we mu ; regard it un- 
der three aire $3 its plan, its facts, and its 
style. The plan is an immense one. Pliny does not 
propose to himself to write merely a natural history, in 
the restricted sense in which we employ the phrase 
at the present day, that is, a treatise, more or less de- 
tailed, respecting animals, plants, and minerals ; he 
embraces in his plan astronomy, physics, geography, 
agriculture, commerce, medicine, and the arts, as well 
as natural history properly so called; and he contin- 
ually mingles with his remarks on these subjects a 
variety of observations relative to the moral constitu- 
tion of man and the history of nations: so that, in 
I , his work may be regarded as having 

ts day a sort of encyclopedia. After having 
given, in his first book, a kind of table of contents, 
‘and the names of the authors who are to supply him 
with facts and materials, he treats, in the second, of 
the world, the elements, the stars, &c. The four fol- 
lowing books give a geographical sketch of the then 
known world. “The seventh treats of the different ra- 
ces of men, and of the distinctive qualities of the hu- 
waan retest * the great characters which it has pro- 
109: . ‘ 
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duced, and of the most remarkable human inventions. 
Four books are then devoted to terrestrial animals, to 
fishes, to birds, and to insects. The species helong- 
ing to each class are arranged according to their-size 
or importance: their habits, their useful or hurtful 
properties, and their most remarkable characteristics 
are also discussed. -At the end of the book on insects 
he speaks of certain substances produced by animals, 
and of the parts that compose the human frame. Bot- 
any occupies the largest space in the work. Ten 
books are devoted to an account of plants, their cul- 
ture, their uses in domestic economy and the arts, and 
five to'an enumeration of their medicinal properties. 
Five others treat of the remedies derived from ani- 
mals; and in the last five Pliny treats of metals, mi- 
ning, earths, stones, and the employment of the latter 
for the purposes of life, for the calls of luxury, and for 
the arts; while under the head of colours he makes 
mention of the most celebrated paintings, and under 
the head of stones and marbles treats of the finest pie- 
ces of statuary and the most valuable gems. It is 1m- 
possible but that, in eyen rapidly ranning over this 
prodigious number of subjects, Pliny should make us 
acquainted with a multitude of remarkable facts, and 
which are the more valuable to us as he is the only 
author that relates them. Unhappily, however, the 
manner in which he has collected and stated them 
makes them lose a large portion of their value, as well 
from his mingling together the true and the false, in 
an almost equal degree, as more particularly from the 
difficulty, and, in some cases, the impossibility, of dis- 
covering exactly to what creatures he alludes. Pliny 
was not such an observer of nature as Aristotle ; still 
less was he a man of genius sufficient to seize, like 
this great philosopher, the laws and the relations by 
which nature has regulated her various productions. 
He is, in general, nothing more than a mere compiler, 
and often, too, a compiler unacquainted himself with 
the things about which he collects the opinions of oth- 
ers, and, consequently, unable to appreciate the true 
force of these opinions, or sometimes even to com- 
prehend their exact meaning. In a word, he is a 
writer almost entirely devoid of critical acumen, who, 
after having passed a large part of his time in making 
extracts from the works of /others, has arranged them 
under certain chapters, adding thereunto, from time to 
time, his own reflections, which have nothing to do 
with scientific discussion, properly so called, but either 
present specimens of the most superstitious belief, or 
are the declamations of a chagrined philosopher, who 
accuses, without ceasing, men, nature, and the gods 
themselves. We must be careful, therefore, not to 
regard the facts which he has accumulated in their re- 
lations to the opinion which he himself forms; but 
we must restore them in thought to the writers from 
whom he has derived them, and. then apply to them 
the rules of sound criticism, in conformity with what 
we know of the writers themselves, and the circum- 
stances in which they found themselves placed: Stud- 
ied in this way, the Natural History of Pliny presents 
one of the richest mines of learning, since, according 
to his own statement, it contains extracts from more 
than two thousand volumes, written by authors of ey- 
ery description, travellers, historians, geographers, phi- 
losophers, physicians, &c.; authors, with many of 
whom we only become acquainted in the pages of, 
Pliny. A comparison of his extracts with the origi- 
nals themselves, where the latter have come down to 
us, and more particularly with the writings of Aris- 
totle, will show that Pliny, in making his selections, 
was far from giving the preference, on every occasion, 
to .what was most important or most exact in the 
authors whom he consulted. He appears, in general, 
to have a strong predilection for things of a singular 
or marvellous nature; for such, too, as harmonize 
more than others with the contrasts he is fond of insti- 
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tuting, or the reproaches he is in the habit of making 
against Providence. He does fot, it is true, extend 
an equal degree of credence to everything that he re- 
lates, but it is at mere random that he either doubts or 
affirms, and the most puerile tales are not always those 
which most excite his incredulity. There is not, for 
example, a single fable of the Greek travellers, con- 
cerning men without heads, others without mouths, 
concerning men with only one foot, or. very long ears, 
which he does not place in his seventh book, and that, 
too, with so much confidence as to terminate this cat- 
alogue of wonders with the following remark: “‘ Hec 
atque talia ex hominum genere, ludibria sibi, nobis 
maracula, ingeniosa fecit natura.” We may without 
difficulty, therefore, after observing this facility in giv- 
ing credence to ridiculous stories about the human 
species, form an idea of the degree of discernment 
which Pliny has exercised in his selection of authori- 
ties respecting animals either entirely new or but little 
known. Hence the most fabulous creations, marti- 
chori with human. heads and the tails of scorpions, 
winged horses, the catoblepas whose sight alone was 
able to kill, play their part in his work by the side of 
the elephant and lion. And yet all is not false, even 
in those narratives that are most replete with falsities. 
‘We may sometimes detect the truth which has served 
them for a basis, by recalling to mind that these are 
extracts from the works of travellers, and by supposing 
that ignorance, and the love of the marvellous, on the 
part of ancient travellers, have led them into these 
exaggerations, and have dictated to them those vague 
and superficial descriptions, of which we find so great 
a number even-in modern books of travels. Another 
very important defect in Pliny is that he does not al- 
ways give the true sense of the authors whom he trans- 
lates, especially when designating different species of 
animals. Notwithstanding the very limited means 
possessed by us at the present day of judging with any 
degree of certainty respecting this kind of error, it is 
easy to prove that on many occasions he has substi- 
tuted for the Greek word, which in Aristotle desig- 
nates one kind of animal, a Latin word which belongs 
to one entirely different. It is true, indeed, that one 
of the greatest difficulties experienced by the ancient 
naturalists was that of fixing a nomenclature, and their 
vicious and defective method shows itself in Pliny 
more than in any other. The descriptions, or, rather, 
imperfect indications, which he gives, are almost al- 
ways insufficient for recognising the several ‘species, 
when tradition has failed to preserve the particular 
name; and-there is even a large number whose names 
alone are given, without any characteristic mark, or 
any means of distinguishing them from one another. 
If it were possible still to doubt respecting the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the modern over the ancient meth- 
ods, these doubts would be completely dispelled, on 
discovering that almost all the ancient writers have 
said relative to the virtues of their plants is com- 
pletely valueless for us, from the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing the individual plants to which they refer. 
Our regret, however, on this account, will be great- 
ly diminished, if we call to mind with how little care 
the ancients, and Pliny in p today have designa- 
ted the medical virtues of lant . They attribute so 
many false and even absurd properties to those plants 
which we know, that we may be allowed to be very 
indifferent respecting the virtues of those which we 
do not know. If we believe that part of Pliny’s work 
which treats of the materia medica, there is no hu- 
man ailment for which nature has not prepared twen- 
ty remedies; and, most unfortunately, for the space 
of two centuries after the revival-of learning, med- 


ical men took great pleasure in repeating these pu- 


‘erilities.—As regards the facts, therefore, detailed in 
his work, Pliny possesses at the present day no real 
interest, except as regards certain processes followed 
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by the ‘ancients in the arts, and certain particulars of 
an historical and geographical nature, of which we 
would have been ignorant without his aid. That por- 
tion of his work which is devoted to the arts is the 
one that merits the most careful study. He traces 
their progress, he describes their’ products, he names 
the most celebrated artists, he indicates the manner 
in which their labours are conducted, and it cannot be 
doubted but that, if well understood, he would make . 
us acquainted with some of those secrets by means of . 
which the ancients executed works that we have only — 


ve 
* 


: 


been able imperfectly to imitate. Here again, hows, > 


ever, the difficulties of his nomenclature present them= 


selves ; he names numerous substances, they are sub- © 
stances that must enter into compositions, or be sub- 


jected to the operation of the arts, and yet we know 
not what they are. With difficulty are we enabled to 
divine the nature of a few, by means of certain rath- ~ 
er equivocal characteristics that are related of them; 
and hence itis that.we may be said to be in want, even 
at the present day, of a true commentary on Pliny’s 
Natural History, a work that would require the most 
extensive acquaintance with every department of phys-_ 
ical knowledge.—lIf, however, Pliny has but little merit 
for us as a critic anda naturalist, the case is different 
with regard to his talents as a writer, and the immense 
treasure of Latin terms and forms of expression with 
which the abundance of his materials obliged him to 
supply himself, and which make his work one of the 
richest depéts of the Roman tongue. It has been 
justly remarked, that without Pliny it would be impos- 
sible to re-establish the Latin language; and this re- 
mark must be understood, not only with regard to 
words, but also their various acceptations, and the turn © 
and movement of sentences. It is certain, also, that 
wherever he can indulge in general ideas or philo- 
sophic views, bis language assumes a tone of energy 
and vivacity, and his thoughts somewhat of unex- 
pected boldness, which make amends for the dryness 
of previous enumerations, and may find favour for 
him with the generality of his readers, and atone in 
some degree for the insufficiency of his scientific IMs, 
dications. It must be confessed, at the same time, 
however, that he is too fond of seeking for points and 
antitheses ; that he is occasionally har 
many occasions, his language is marked by an obscu- — 
rity which arises less from the subject-matter than from 
the desire of appearing sententious and condensed. 
But he is everywhere dignified and grave, everywhere 
full of love for justice and of respect for virtue ; of 
horror for cruelty and baseness, of which he had befo 
his eyes such fearful examples ; and of contempt. 
that unbridled luxury which had so deeply corrupt 
the spirit of his countrymen. In this point of view 
Pliny cannot be too highly praised ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the defects that we tae notice'in him 


when we view him as a naturalist, we may still regard 
writers, and those 


tory was Pliny’s last work for he perished the year 
y" ee ? ney 
after its publication. The particular is. leath are 
given ina letter of the younger Pliny to the historian 
Tacitus, who was anxious to transmit an account of it 


We will give 
his nephew : 
in he afternoon, 
a cloud which ap- 
1095 wad 


tween Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Afric 
the rest of the account in the wor 
«“ On the 24th of August, about o 
my mother desired him to observi 
= 
* 
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and that,on 5 ; 


; 


. hotter the n 


_ should change. 
rying my uncle to Pomponianus, whom he found in 


_ to supper | 
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peared of a very unusual size and shape. He had just 
returned from taking the benefit of the sun, and, after 
bathing himself in cold water, and taking a slight re- 
past, had retired to his study. He immediately arose 
and went out upon an eminence, from whence he might 
more distinctly view this very uncommon appearance. 
It was not, at that distance, discernible from what 
mountain this cloud issued, but it was found afterward 
to ascend from Vesuvius. I cannot give you a more 
exact description of its figure than by resembling it to 
that of a pine-tree, for it shot up to a great height in 
the form of a trunk, which extended itself at the top 
into a sort of branches; occasioned, I imagine, either 
by a sudden gust of air that impelled it, the force of 


* which decreased as it advanced upward, or the cloud’ 


itself, being pressed back again by its own weight, 
expanded in this manner: jt appeared sometimes 


_ bright, and sometimes dark and-spotted, as it was either 


more or less impregnated with earth and cinders. 
This extraordinary phenomenon excited my uncle’s 
philosophical curiosity to take a nearer view of it. He: 
ordered a light vessel to be got ready, and gave me 
the liberty, if I thought proper, to attend him. I rath-. 
er chose to continue my studies, for, as it had hap- 
pened, he had given me employment of that kind. 
As he was coming out of the house, he received a note 
from Rectina, the wife of Bassus, who was in the ut- 
most alarm at the imminent danger which threatened 
her; for the villa being situated at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, there was no way to escape but by the sea ; 
she earnestly entreated him, therefore, to come to her 
assistance. He accordingly changed his first design, 
and what he began with a philosophical, he pursued 
with a heroic, turn of mind. He ordered the galleys 
to put to sea, and went himself on board with an in- 
tention of assisting not only Rectina, but several oth- 
ers; for the villas stand extremely thick on that beau- 
tiful coast. When hastening to the place from whence 
others fled with the utmost terror, he steered his di- 
rect course to the point of danger, and with so much 
calmness and presence of mind as tobe ablé to make 
and dictate his observations upon the motion and 
figure of that dreadful scene. He was now so nigh 
the mountain, that the cinders, which grew thicker and 
er he approached, fell into the ships, 
together with pumice-stones, and black pieces of burn- 
ing rock. ‘They were likewise in danger, not only of 
being aground by the sudden retreat of the sea, but 
also from the vast fragments which rolled down from 


the mountain, and obstructed all the shore. Here he 


pped to consider whether he should return back 
in; to which the. pilot advising him, ‘ Fortwne,’ 
| he, ‘ befriends the brave; carry nil Pomponi- 
anus.’ Pomponianus was then at Stabis, separated 
by a gulf. which the sea, after several insensible wind- 
ings, forms upon the shore. He had already sent his 
baggage on board ; for, though he was not at that time 
in‘actual danger, yet, being within the view of it, and, 
indeed, extremely near, if it should in the least increase, 
he was determined to put to sea as soon as the wind 
It was favourable, however, for car- 


the greatest consternation. He embraced him with 
eagerness, encouraging and exhorting him to keep up 
his spirits ; and, the more to dissipate his fears, he or- 
dered the baths to be got ready with an.air of com- 
plete unconcern. | After having bathed, he sat down 
h great cheerfulness, or, at least (what, is 
equally heroic), with all the appearance of it. In the 
mean time the eruption from Mount Vesuvius flamed 
out in several places with much violence, which the 
‘darkness of the night contributed to render still more 
visible and dreadful. 
the apprehensions of his friend, assured him it was 
only the burning of the villages, which the country 
people had antes ae to the flames. After this he 
ee! ae : aa 


But my uncle, in order to sooth 
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retired to rest, and it is most certain he was so little 
discomposed as to fall into a deep sleep; for, being 
pretty fat, and breathing hard, those who attended 
without actually heard him snore. ‘The court which 
led to his apartment-being now almost filled with stones 
and ashes, if he had continued there any time longer, 
it would have been impossible for him to haye made 
his way out; it was thought proper, therefore, to awa- 
ken him. He got up, and went to Pomponianus and 
the rest of his company, who were not unconcerned 
enough to think of going to bed. ‘They consulted to- 
gether whether it would be most prudent to trust to 
the houses, which now shook from side to side with 
frequent and violent concussions, or fly to the open 
fields, where the calcined stones and cinders, though 
light indeed, yet fell in large showers, and threatened 
destruction. In this distress they resolved for the fields, 
as the less dangerous situation of the two: a resolu- 
tion which, while the rest of the company were hur- 
ried into it by their fears, my uncle embraced upon 
cool and deliberate consideration. They went out, 
then, having pillows tied upon their heads with nap- 
kins ; and this was. their whole defence against the 
storm of stones that fell around them. It was now 
day everywhere ‘else, but there a deeper darkness pre- 
vailed than in the most obscure night ; which, how- 
ever, was in some degree dissipated by torches, and 
other lights of various kinds. They thought proper to 
go down farther upon the shore, to observe if they 
might safely put out to sea; but they found the waves 
still running extremely high and boisterous. There 
my uncle, having drunk a draught or two of cold water, 
threw himself down upon a cloth which was spread 
for him, when immediately the flames, and a strong 
smell of sulphur, which was the forerunner of them, 
dispersed the rest of the company, and obliged him to 
rise. He raised himself up with the assistance of two 
of his servants, and instantly fell down dead; suffo-- 
cated, as I conjecture, by some gross and noxious va- 
pour, having always had weak lungs,:and being fre- 
quently subject to a difficulty of breathing. As soon 
as it was light again, which was not till the third day 
after, his body was found entire, and without any. 
marks of violence upon it, exactly in the same posture 
as he fell, and looking more like one asleep than dead.” 
(Plin., Ep., 6, 16, Melmoth’s transl.)—The eruption 


‘here mentioned is. evidently the one of which many 


historians have made mention, and which, occurring in 
the first year of the reign of Titus, destroyed the cities 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii.imThe younger Pliny, 
in a letter to Macer (3, 5), where he gives a list of 
his uncle’s works, states, that he died at the age of 
fifty-six years. We cannot, therefore, comprehend 
how Sammonicus Serenus, and, after him, Macrobius, 
St. Jerome, and St. Prosper, have made him live until 
the twelfth year of the reign of Trajan, unless they 
have confounded together the uncle and nephew.— 
The younger Pliny gives an interesting account of his 
uncle’s indefatigable application. ‘ You will won- 
der,” he observes, in-another of his letters, ‘how a 
man so engaged as he was could find time to com- 
pose such a number of books, and some of them, too, 
upon abstruse subjects. But your surprise will rise _ 
still higher when you hear that for some time he en- 
gaged in the profession of an advocate ; that he died in 
his fifty-sixth year; that, from the time of his quitting 
the bar to his death, he was employed in the highest 
posts and in the service of his prince. But he had 2 
quick apprehension, joined to unwearied application. 
In summer he always began his studies as soon as it 
was night ; in winter, generally at one in the morning, 
but never later than two, and often at midnight. No — 
man ever spent less time in bed, insomuch that he 
would sometimes, without retiring from his book, take 


‘a short sleep and then pursue his studies. After a 


short and light repast at noon (agreeably to the good — 
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old custom of our ancestors), he would frequently, in 
the summer, if he was disengaged from business, re- 
pose himself in the sun; during which time some au- 
thor-was read to him, from which he made extracts 
and observations, as, indeéd, was his constant method, 
whatever book he read: for it was a maxim of his, 
that ‘no book was so bad but something might be 
learned from it.’ When this was over, he generally 
went into the cold bath, and, as soon as he came out 
of -it, just took some slight refreshment, and then re- 
posed himself for a little while. Thus, as-if it had 
been a new day, he immediately resumed his studies 
till supper-time, when a book was again read to him, 
upon which he would make some hasty remarks. I 
remember once, his reader having pronounced some 
word wrong, a person at table made him repeat it 
again, upon which my uncle asked his friend if he un- 
derstood it. The other acknowledging that he did, 
Why, then, said he, would you make him go back 
again? We have lost by this interruption above ten 
lines : so covetous was this great man of his time. 
In summer he always rose from supper by daylight, 
and in winter as soon as it was dark: and this was 
an invariable rule with him. ‘Such was his manner of 
life amid the, noise and hurry of the city ; but in the 
country his whole time was devoted to study without 
intermission, excepting only when he bathed. But in 
this exception I include no more than the time he was 
actually in the bath, for all the time he was tubbed 
and wiped he was employed either in hearing some 
book read to him, or in dictating himself. In his 
journeys he lost no time from his studies; but his mind 
at those seasons being disengaged from all other 
thoughts, applied itself wholly to that single pursuit. 
A secretary constantly attended him in his chariot, 
who, in. the winter, wore a particular sort of warm 
gloves, that the sharpness of the weather might not 
occasion any interruption‘to his studies ; and, for the 
same reason, my uncle always used a chair in Rome. 
I remember he once reproved me for walking: ‘ You 
might,’ said he, ‘employ those hours to more advan- 
tage :’ for he thought all time lost not given to study. 
By this extraordinary application he found time to 
-write sO many volumes, besides one hundred and sixty 
which he. left me, consisting of a kind of common- 
place, written on both sides, in a very small character ; 
so that one might. fairly reckon the number consider- 
ably more.” 
seqgq.) ‘The best edition of Pliny is that forming part 
of the collection of Lemaire, Paris, 1827-32, 11 vols. 
8vo. _ The following editions are also valuable: that 
of Dalechamp, Paris, 1587, fol.; that of Hardouin, 
Paris, 1723, 3 vols. fol. (reprinted with additions and 
‘improvements from the edition of 1685, in 5 vols. 
4te); and more particularly that of: Franzius, Lips., 
1778-91, 10 vols: 8yo, There is also French trans- 
lation, in 20 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1829-33, by De Grand- 
sagne, with annotations by some of the most eminent 
scientific men in France. - It is an excellent work.— 
Il. C. Plinius Cacilius Secundus, surnamed, for dis- 
tinction’ sake, the “‘ Younger,” was born at or near 
Comum, about the sixth year of the reign of Nero, or 
A.D. 61. His mother was a sister of the elder Pliny ; 
and as he lost his father, Lucius Cecilius, at an early 
age, he removed, with his surviving parent, to. the 
house of his uncle. _ Here he resided for some years, 
and, having been adopted by his uncle, took the name 
of the latter in addition to his parental one of Cacilius. 
Pliny the younger appears to have been of a delicate 


constitution, and even in his youth to have possessed 


little personal activity and enterprise ; for, at the time 
of the famous eruption of Vesuvius, when he was be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen, he continued his stud- 
ies at home, and allowed his uncle to set out to the 
mountain without him. It was on this occasion that 
the latter 
. ¥ 6 wh 


(Cumer, Biogr. Uniwv., vol. 35, p. 67, | 


lost his life. In literature, however, the | 
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younger Pliny made considerable progress even at an 
early age. His uncle had given him a careful educa- 
tion ; he composed a Greek tragedy when only four-. 
teen, and wrote Latin verses on several occasion 
throughout his life. His principal attention, however, 
was devoted to the study of eloquence ; and he had 
for instructors in this department the celebrated Quin- 
tilian, and others of the most eminent men of the day. 
Pliny, as we have already remarked, was nearly eigh- 
teen years of age at the time of his uncle’s death, 
One year after this he appeared as a pleader at the 
bar. In his twentieth year he served as a tribune in 
Syria, and remained eighteen months in that country. — 
On his return to Rome he was appointed one of the 
quezstors of the emperor. The duties of these func- 
tionaries consisted in reading to the senate the re- 
scripts of the prince. Not long after he became tri- 
bune of the people. At the age of thirty he was ap- 
pointed prastor ; and after this he passed several years” 
in retirement, in order not to attract the notice of 
Domitian. He would not, however, have escaped the 
fate which threatened all the eminent men‘of the day, 
had it not been for the death of Domitian; since there 
was found among the papers of the latter a denuncia- 
tion of Pliny, which had recently been sent to the em- 
peror. Nerva and Trajan recalled him to the dis- 
charge of public duties, and the latter prince appoint- 
ed him administrator of the public treasury, an office 
which he filled for the space of two years, After at- 
taining to the high offices of consul and augur, Pliny - 
was appointed by Trajan to the government of Bithy- 
nia, a province in which many abuses existed, and 
which it required a man of ability and integrity to re- 
move. (Hpist., 10,41.) Pliny was then in his forty- 
first or forty-second year. The trust so honourably 


committed to him he seems to have discharged with 
great. fidelity ; and the attention to every branch of 
his duties, which his letters to Trajan display, is pecu- 
liarly praiseworthy in a man of sedentary habits, and 
accustomed to the enjoyments of his villas, and the 
He remained in 


stimulants of literary glory at Rome. 


the purity of Christian principles. —The period of 
Pliny’s death is quite uncertain ; he is generally sup- 


posed, however, to have ended his days A.D. 110, in __ 
the forty-ninth year of his age—His character, as 
husband, a master, and a friend, was affectionate, kir ' 


and generous. He displayed also a noble liberality to-" 
wards Comum, his native place, by forming a public 
library there, and devoting a.yearly sum of three hun- 
dred thousand sesterces, for ever, to the maintenance 
of children, born of free parents, who were citizens of 
Comum.—A man like Pliny, of considerable talents and 
learning, possessed of great wealth, and of an amiable 


-and generous disposition, was sure to meet with many %, 


friends, and with still more who would gratify his vans 
ity by their praises and apparent admiration of his abil-- 
ities. But as a writer he has done nothing to entitle 


‘him to a very high place in the judgment of posterity. 


Still, however, no Roman, from the time of Cicero, 
acquired so high a reputation for eloquence. All his 
discourses, however, are lost, with the single excep- 
tion of the Panegyric on Trajan., » Pliny, having been 
appointed consul, addressed to the emperor a discourse, 
in which he thanked him for the honour bestowed, and, 
at the same time, eulogized the character and actions 
of the prince. It was delivered in open senate, and — 
was then enlarged and published. (Hpist., 3, 18.) 
This production belongs to a class of compositions, the 
whole object of which was to produce a striking effect, 
and it must not aspire to any greater ae Itis in- 


7 


~ 


“same portion of the history of Dio Cassius, and with | 


 Ant., 322.—Procop., de Hd., 4, 11.) 
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genious and eloquent, but by its very nature affords 
no room for the exercise of the higher faculties of the 
mind ; nor will its readers, excepting those who are 
fond of historical researches, derive from it any more 
substantial benefit than the pleasure which a mere el- 
egant composition can impart. To those, however, 
who are curious in matters of history, it will certainly 
prove interesting, since, although it only covers the 
early years of Trajan’s sway, it nevertheless furnishes 
us with a number of facts, of which we should other- 
wise be ignorant ; for what Suetonius and Tacitus wrote | 
concerning Trajan is lost, as is the case, also, with this 


the different accounts of Trajan’s reign that are cited | 
by Lampridius, in his life of Alexander Severus.— | 
Pliny is also known to moder times by his Letters. | 
These consist of ten books, and were published by 
himself. From the first to the ninth book inclusive, 
we have letters addressed to individuals of all descrip- 
tions. The tenth book contains the letters and reports 
sent by Pliny to Trajan, together with some answers 
of that prince. The Letters of Pliny are valuable to 
us, as all original letters of other times must be, be- 


cause they necessarily throw much light on the period | 


at which they were written. But many of them are 
ridiculously studied, and leave the impression, so fatal 
to our interest in the perusal of such compositions, 
that they were written for the express purpose of pub- 
lication. Among the letters of Pliny that have ob- 
tained the greatest celebrity, are the two in which he 
gives an account of the elder Pliny’s mode of life, and 
of the circumstances connected with his death; two 
others, which contain a description of villas of his own; 
and one in which he gives an account of his proceed- 
ings against the Christians, and to which we have al- 
ready referred. The authenticity of this last-mention- 
ed letter has been attacked by Semler, an eminent 
German divine (Historie Ecclesiastice Selecta Capi- 
ta, Hal., 1767, 3 vols: 8vo.— Neue Versuche die Kirch- 
en-Historie der ersten Jahrhunderte mehr aufzukla- 
ren, Leipz., 1787, 8vo). - This critic maintains that 
the letter in question was forged by Tertullian ; but 
his arguments, if they deserve the name, would inval- 
‘idate the authority of almost every literary monument 
of ancie es. This same letter of Pliny’s gave 
rise to an absurd legend at a later date, according to 
which, Pliny having met, in the island of Crete, with 
Titus, the disciple of St. Paul, wasyconverted by him, 
and afterward suffered martyrdom.—The design of 
writing a history, which Pliny at one time entertained, 
never carried into execution. (Epist., 5,8.) The 
“ De Viris Iliustribus” has been erroneously 
ribed to him, as has also the dialogue “‘ De Causis 
corrupte eloguentia.” (Masson, Vit. Plin.—Schioil, 
Hist. Int. Rom., vol. 2, p. 408, segg—Bahr, Gesch. 
Rém. Lit., vol. 1, p. 566, seg.}—The best edition of 
Pliny is that of Lemaire, Paris, 1823, 2 vols. 8vo. 
It is the edition of Gesner, improved by Schaeffer 
(Iaps., 1805, 8vo), with additions by. Lemaire. 

PLisTHENES, a-son of Atreus, king of Argos, fa- 
ther of Menelaus and Agamemnon. (Vid. Agamem- 
non, and Atride.) 

Protinopétis, a city of Thrace, to the south of 
Hadrianopolis, founded and named in honour of the 
Empress Plotina. On its site, al a later period, ap- 
peared the city of Didymotichos, now Demotica. (Itin. 


, Puorinus, a philosopher of the New-Platonic school, 
born A.D. 205, at Lycopolis in Egypt. Nature had 
endowed him with superior parts, particularly with an 
extraordinary depth of unde ding, and a bold and 
vigorous imagination. He early manifested these 
abilities eee of Ammonius at age re tae 
Subsequently he determined to accompany the army 
of Gordian to the East, in order to study the Oriental 
systems on their native soil. He returned a dreamer, 


a 
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perpetually occupied with profound but extravagant 
meditations, labouring to attain the comprehension of 
the absolute by contemplation; a notion borrowed 
from Plato, which became exaggerated in his hands. 
Carried away by his enthusiasm, he thought that he 
was developing the designs of the philosopher of the 
Academy, when, in fact, he exhibited his thoughts only 
partially and incompletely. The impetuous vivacity 
of his temper, which caused him perpetually to fall into 
extravagances, prevented his reducing his mystical 
rationalism to a system. His various scattered trea- 
tises were collected by Porphyry in six Enneades. 
He died in. Campania, A.D. 270, having taught at 
Rome, and excited the almost superstitious veneration 
of his disciples—An admirable analysis is given of 
the system of Plotinus by Tennemann, though occa- 
|sionally somewhat obscure in its details. (Manual 
| of the History of Philosophy, p. 187, seqq., Johnson’s 
transl.) The best edition of Plotinus is that of Creu- 
| zer, Oxon., 1835, 3 vols. 4to. An edition of the trea- 
tise De Pulchritudine was published in 1814, 8vo, 
Lips., by the same editor. (Hoffmann, Lez. Bibliogr., 
vol. 3, p. 336.) 
| _ Puurarcaus, one of the most generally known and 
| frequently cited, and hence, if the expression be al- 
| lowed, one of the most popular, writers of antiquity. 
| He was a native of Cheronea in Beeotia, but the period 
| of his birth is not exactly ascertained. Plutarch him- 
| self informs us, that he was studying under Ammoni- 
| us, at Delphi, when Nero visited Greece, which would 
| be the 66th year of our era; and hence we may con- 
jecture that he was born towards the close of the reign 
of Claudius, about the middle of the first century. 
Plutarch belonged to an honourable family, in-which a 
fondness for study and literary pursuits had long been 
| hereditary. In his early days he saw at one and the 
| same time his father, his grandfather, and great grand- 
| father in being ; and he was brought up under this in- 
| fluence of ancient manners, and in this sweet family- 
| converse, which imparted to his character an air of in- 
| tegrity and goodness, that. shows itself in so many of 
his numerous writings. In the school of Ammonius, 
| which he attended when:still quite young, and where 
| he formed an intimate friendship with a descendant of 
Themistocles, he received instruction in mathematics 
| and philosophy. Without doubt, he carefully attended 
|also, under able instructors, to the various depart- 
| ments of belles-lettres, and his works plainly show 
| that the perusal of the poets had supplied his memory 
with ample materials. It appears that, while still quite 
| young, he was employed by his fellow-citizens in some 
negotiations with neighbouring cities. ‘The same mo- 
tive led him to Rome, whither all the Greeks pos- 
sessed of any industry or talent had been accustomed 
regularly to come for more than a century, to seek 
reputation and fortunes, either by attaching themselves 
to some powerful individuals, or by giving public lec- . 
tures on philosophy and eloquence. Plutarch, it may 
readily be supposed, did not neglect this latter mode 
of acquiring celebrity. He himself declares, that du- 
ring his sojourn in Italy, he could not find time to be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with the Latin tongue, 
by reason of the public business with which he was 
charged, and the frequent conferences he had with 
educated men on matters of a philosophic nature, 
about which they came to consult him. He spoke, 
he professed in his own language; according to the 
privilege which the Greeks had preserved of imposing 
their idiom on their conquerors, and of making it the 
natural language of philosophy and lejters. These 
public lectures, these declamations, were evidently 
the first germe of the numerous moral treatises that 
Plutarch subsequently composed. » The philosopher of 
Cheronea exercised at Rome that profession of soph- 
ist, the very name of which is now become a by- 
word, and the mere existence of which seems to indi 
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cate the decline of national literature, but which was 
more than once rendered illustrious at Rome by great 
talents and the effects of persecution. It is well 
known, that, under the bad emperors, and amid the 
universal slavery that then prevailed, philosophy was 
the only asylum to which liberty fled when banished 
from the-forum and the senate. Philosophy, in earlier 
days, had effected the ruin of the republic; it was 
then only a vain scepticism, abused to their own bad 
purposes by the ambitious and the corrupting. Adopt- 
ing a better vocation, it became, at a later period, a 
species of religion, embraced by men of resolute spirit ; 
they needed a wisdom that might teach them how to 
escape, by death, the cruelty of the oppressor, and they 
called, for this purpose, stoicism to their aid. Plutarch, 
the most constant and the most contemptuous opposer 
of the Epicurean doctrines ; Plutarch, the admirer of 
Plato, and a disciple of his in the belief of the soul’s 
immortality, of divine justice, and of moral good, 
taught his hearers truths, less pure, indeed, than those 
of Christianity, but which, nevertheless, in some de- 
grée adapted themselves to the pressing wants of he- 
roic and elevated minds.—It is not known whether 
Plutarch prolonged his stay in Italy until that period 
when Domitian, by a public decree, banished all phi- 
losophers from that country. Some critics have sup- 
posed that he made many visits to Rome, but none 
after the reign of this emperor. One thing, however, 
appears well ascertained, that he returned, when still 
young, to his native country, and that he remained 
there for the rest of his days. During this his long 
sojourn in the land of his fathers, Plutarch was con- 
tinually occupied with plans for the benefit. of his 
countrymen ; and, to give but a single instance of his 
zeal in the public service, he not only filled the of- 
fice of archon, the chief dignity in his native city, 
but even discharged with great exactness, and without 
the least reluctance, the duties of an inferior office, that 
of inspector of public works, which compelled him, he 
tells us, to measure tile, and keep a register of the 
loads of stone that were brought to him. All this ac- 
cords but ill with the statement of Suidas, that Plu- 
tarch was honoured with the consulship by Trajan. 
Such a supposition is contradicted both by the silence 
of history and the usuages of the Romans. Another 
and more recent tradition, which makes Plutarch to 
have been the preceptor of Trajan, appears to rest on 
no better foundation, and can derive no support what- 
ever from any of the genuine works of the philosopher. 
An employment, however, which Plutarch does seem 
to have filled, was that of priest of Apollo, which con- 
nected him with the sacerdotal corporation at Delphi. 
The period of his death is not known; but the proba- 
bility is that he lived and philosophized until an advan- 
ced age, as would appear both from the tone of some 
of his writings and various anecdotes that are related 
of him.—The several productions of this writer will 
now be briefly examined. The work to which he owes 
his chief celebrity is that which bears the title of Béov 
mapaaanhot (Parallel Lives”). In this he gives bi- 
ographical sketches of forty-four individuals, distin- 
guished for their virtues, their talents, and their ad- 
ventures, some Greek, others Roman, and gives them 
in such a way that a Roman is always compared with 
a Greek. Five other biographies are isolated ones ; 
twelve or fourteen are lost. The five isolated lives 
ave those of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Aratus, Galba, Otho, 
and Homer, though this last is probably not Plutarch’s. 
The lives that have perished are those of Epaminon- 
das, Scipio, Augustus, ‘Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
Nero, Vitellius, Hesiod, Pindar, Crates the Cynic, 
Deiphantus, Aristomenes, and Aratus the poet.—Many 
regard the Lives of Plutarch as models of biography. 
The principal art of the writer consists in the delinea- 
tion of character ; but it has been objected to him, and, 
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of apiece; that he represents his heroes either as com- 
pletely enslaved by some passion, or ag perfectly virtu- 
ous, and that he has not been able to depict the almost 
infinite variety of shades between vice and virtue. 
What renders the perusal of these biographies partic- 
ularly attractive, is our seeing his personages constant- 
ly in action; we follow them amid public affairs, we 
accompany them to the scenes of private life, to the 
interior of their dwellings, and into the very bosom of 
their families. ‘We are not writing histories,” ob- 
serves Plutarch himself, “‘but lives. Neither is it al- 
ways in the most distinguished exploits that men’s vir- 
tues and vices may be best discerned; but frequently 
some unimportant action, some short saying or jest, 
distinguishes a person’s real character more than fields 
of carnage, the greatest battles, or the most important 
sieges. As painters, therefore, in their portraits, la- 
bour the likeness in the face, and particularly about 
the eyes, in which the peculiar turn of mind most ap- 
pears, and run over the rest with a less careful hand, 
so must we be permitted to strike off the features of 
the soul, in order to give a real likeness of these great 
men, and leave to others the circumstantial detail of 
their toils and their achievements.”’ (Vat. Alew., c. 1.) 
This reasoning of Plutarch’s is no doubt very just, but 
it supposes that the writer does not go in quest of an- 
ecdotes, and that he exercises a sound and rigid crit- 
icism in the selection of those which he actually re- 
ceives. Such, however, is not the case with Plu- 
tarch. — Another defect with which he may be justly 
charged, is the having entirely neglected the order 
of chronology, so that frequently his narrative pre- 
sents only an incoherent mass of facts, and the peru- 
sal of his lives leaves behind it, at times, only a 
confused impression, On the other hand, the Lives 
of Plutarch contain a treasure of practical philosophy, 


-of morality, and of sound and useful maxims, the 


fruit of a long experience : indeed, it may be assert- 
ed, that oftentimes these Lives are only so many his- 
torical commentaries on certain maxims, Notwith- 
standing all their faults, however, the Lives of Plutarch 
are full of instruction for those who wish to become 
well acquainted with Greek and Roman history, since 
the author has drawn from many sources that are 
closed upon us. He cherished an ardent love for lib- 
erty, or, rather, democracy, which he confounded with 
liberty, and he has been reproached with allowing him- 
self, on certain occasions, to be so far led away by his 
enthusiasm as to mistake for heroism a forgetfulness 
of the sentiments of nature. For example, though he 
would seem to state with impartiality the different 


sensations produced by the punishment of the sons of | 


Brutus, and the assassination of the brother of ‘Timo- 
leon, still it is evident, from the manner in which he 
expresses himself, that he approves of these two ac- 
tions, and that, in his eyes, the authors of them were 
deserving of commendation, and free from all reproach. 
(Sainte-Croix, Examen, &c., p. 74, 2d ed.) Plu- 
tarch, moreover, is not even entitled to the praise of 
being an impartial writer. The desire of showing that 
there was a time when the Greeks were superior to 
the Romans, pervades all his recitals, and prejudices 
him in favour of his Grecian heroes. His ignorance 
of the Latin tongue, which he himself avows in his 
Lives of Demosthenes an: Cato, leads him into va- 
tious errors relative to Roman history. His style has 
neither the purity of the Attic, nor the noble simplici- 
ty which distinguishes the classic writers. He is 
overloaded with erudition, and with allusions that are 
often obscure for us. — An able examination of the 
sotirces whence Pluta 1 derived the materials for his 
lives, is given by Heeren (De fontibus et auctoritate 
vitarum parallelarum Plutarch Commentationes DViey 
Gétting., 1820, 8vo), and this inquiry becomes indis- 


it would seem, with justice, that his characters are all | to ascertain the degree of confidence that is due to the 
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biographical sketches of Plutarch, though our limits 
forbid our entering on the detail. It-may be said, in 
a few words, that Plutarch, in the composition of his 
Lives, consulted all the existing historians ; that he 
did not, however, blindly follow them, but weighed 
their respective statements in the balance of justice, 
and, when their accounts were contradictory, adopted 
such as seemed to him most probable.-—The other 
historical works of Plutarch are the following: 1. ‘Po- 
paixd, 7) Aitiat ‘Payaixat (“ Roman Questions’). 
These are researches on certain Roman usages: for 
example, Why, in the ceremony of marriage, the bride 
is required to touch water and fire? Why, in the same 
ceremony, they light five tapers? Why travellers, who, 
having been considered dead, return eventually home, 
cannot enter into their houses by the door, but must 
descend through the roof, &c.—2. ‘EAAnvixa, 7 Al- 
tliat ‘BAAnvixai (“ Hellenica, or Grecian Ques- 
tions’’). We have here similar discourses'on points of 
Grecian antiquity. —3. Ilepi mapaAAjAwv ‘EAAg- 
kv Kat ‘Pouaixdr (“‘ Parallels drawn from Grecian 
and Roman History’). In order to show that certain 
events in Grecian history, which appear fabulous, are 
entitled to full confidence, Plutarch opposes to them 
certain analogous events from Roman history. This 
production is unworthy of Plutarch, and very probably 
supposititious. It possesses no other merit than that 
of having preserved a large number of fragments of 
Greek historians, who are either otherwise unknown, 
or whose works have not come down to us.—4. ILepi 
tie ‘Popaiwy tiyn¢ (Of the Fortune of the Ro- 
mans”).—5. and 6. Two discourses tepi tie ’AAeé- 
avdpov royne H apetae (‘ On the Fortune or Valour 
of Alexander’’). . In one of these Plutarch undertakes 
to show that Alexander owed his success to himself, 
notto-Fortune. In the other, he attempts to prove, that 
his virtues were not the offspring of a blind and capri- 
cious Fortune, and that his talents and the resources of 
his intellect cannot be regarded as favours bestowed 
by this same Fortune. ‘These two discourses are pre- 


‘ceded by one (No. 4) which shows the true object of 


the others. Plutatch, in this, endeavours to prove, 
that the Roman exploits are less the effect of valour 
and wisdom, than the result of the influence of For- 
tune ; and, among the favours conferred by this god- 
dess, he enumerates the unexpected death of Alexan- 
der, at the very time that he was menacing Italy with 
his victorious arms. In all this we clearly see the 
jealousy and vanity of the, Greeks, who, from the time 
that they first fell under the Roman yoke, never ceased 
detracting from the glory of this republic, and ascribing’ 
its rapid progress to some blind and unknown cause. 
One of the motives that induced Polybius, moreover, 
to write his history, was to undeceive his countrymen 
on this point, and prove to them that the prosperity of 
Rome was owing, not to the caprices of Fortune, but 
to good conduct and valour.—7. Tlérepov ’A@nvaior 
Kata TOAELOY 7) KaTa codiay éEvdokdrepar ; (“ Wheth- 
er the Athenians are more renowned for War or for 
the Sciences”). ‘The commencement and conclusion 
are wanting. The text of what remains of this piece 
is very corrupt.—8. Iepi “Iovdog Kat ’Ocipidoc ( OF 
Isis and Osiris’). E 
of very curious remarks on the Egyptian mythology, 
but it is, at the same time} that very one of the works 
of Plutarch in which his want of critical skill is most 
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tus”). From a mistaken principle of patriotism, Plu- 
tarch here attacks the veracity of Herodotus as, an 
historian. The latter has found an able advocate in 
the Abbé Geinoz. (Mem. del’ Acad. des Inscr., &c., 
vols. 30, 36, and 38,—11. Biog trav déka pyrépwv 
(‘* Biography of the ten Orators”). This work is evi- 
‘dently supposititious. Photius has inserted it in his 
Bibliotheca, with many omissions and additions, but 
without stating that it was written by Plutarch. 
Hence some critics have ascribed it to the patriarch 
himself. ‘This piece, however, bears the stamp of an 
age much earlier than that of Photius—We can only 
glance at the philosophical, or, as they are more com- 
monly called, the moral, works of Plutarch. He was 
not a profound philosopher. He had formed for him- 
self a peculiar system, made up from the opinions of 
yarious schools, but particularly from those of Pla- 
to and the Academicians, which he has sometimes 
only imperfectly understood. He detested the doc- 
trines of Epicurus and the Porch, and the hatred he 
had vowed towards their respective schools renders 
him sometimes unjust towards their founders.. He 
was not free from superstition, and he pushed to ex- 
cess his devotién towards the gods of paganism. His 
philosophical or moral works are more than sixty in 
number. : They are full of information as regards an 
acquaintance with ancient philosohpy; and they have 
the additional merit of preserving for us a number 
of passages from authors whose works have perish- 
ed. An analysis of these writings is given by Scholl 
(Mist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 77, seqq.).— The best edi- 
tions of the whole works of Plutarch are, that of 
Reiske, Lips., 1774-82, 12 vols. 8vo; that of Hutten, 
Tubing., 1796-98, 14 vols. 8vo, and that forming 
part of the Tauchnitz collection. The best edition of 
the Lives alone is that of Coray, Paris, 1809-15, 6 
yols. 8vo; and the best edition of the Moral works is 
that of Wyttenbach, Oxon., 1795, 6 vols. 4to, and 12 
vols. 8yvo. 

Pxiuro (IlAotTwv), called also Hades ("Avdy¢) and 
Aidoneus (’Aidwvedc), as well as Oreus and Dis, was 
the brother of Jupiter and Neptune, and lord of the 
lower world, or the abode of the dead. He is de- 
scribed as a being inexorable and deaf to supplication 
—for from his realms there is no return—and an object 
of aversion and hatred to both gods and men. (Jl., 9, 
158, seg.) All the latter were sure to be, sooner or 
later, collected into his kingdom. The name Hades 
appears to denote invisibility, being’ derived from. a, 
“not,” and eldw, “+ to see,” and significatory of the na- 
ture of the realm over which he bore sway. The ap- 
pellation of Pluto was received by him at a later pe- 
riod; and would seem to be connected with the term 
rAovroc, ‘ wealth,” as mines within the earth are the 
producers of the precious metals. This notion Voss 
thinks began to prevail when the Greeks first visited 
Spain, the country most abundant in gold. (Mythol. 
Briefe, vol. 2, p. 175.) Heyne, on the other hand, is 
of opinion that the name in question was first given 
in the mysteries (ad Apollod., 3, 12,6). It is em- 
ployed occasionally by the Attic dramatists (Soph., 
Antig., 1200. — Hurip.,' Alcest., 370. — Aristoph., 
Plut., 727), and it became the prevalent one in later 
times, when Hades came to signify a place rather thay 
a person.—The adventures of Pluto were few, for the 
gloomy nature of himself and his realm did not offer 
much field for such legends of the gods as Grecian 
fancy delighted in; yet he too had his love-adventures. 
The tale of his carrying off Proserpina is one of the 
most celebrated in antiquity. - (Vid. Proserpina.) He 


- | loved, we are told, and carried off to Erebus the ocean- 


nymph Leuce ; and, when she died, he caused a tree, 
named from her (Aev«n, “ white poplar’’), to spring up 
in the Elysian fields. (Servius ad Virg., Eclog., 7, 
61.) Another of his loves was the nymph Mentha, 
usy, turned into the 
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plant, which bears her name. (Schol. ad Nicand., Al- 
ex., 374. — Oppian, Hal., 3, 486.—— Ovid, Met., 10, 
730.)—Pluto, Homer tells us, was once wounded in 
the shoulder by the arrows of Hercules ; but, from the 
ambiguity of the phrase used by the poet (év 7Aw, 
Tl., 5, 395), it is difficult to determine the scene of the 
conflict. -Some say that it was at the gate of the 
nether world, when the hero was sent to drag the dog 
of Hades to the realms of day. (Schol. ad Ils, 1. c.— 
Heyne ad Il., 1. ¢—Schol. ad Od., 11,605.) Others 
. Maintain that it was in Pylos, where the god was aid- 
ing his worshippers against the son of Jupiter. (Apol- 
lod., 2, 7, 3.—Pausan., 6, 25.—Pind., Ol., 9, 50.— 
Schol. ad Pind.,l.c.) Heyne, Miller, and Buttmann 
are in favour of this sense of the phrase.—The region 
over which Pluto presided is represented in the Iliad 
and in the Theogony as being within the earth. (U1., 
8, 278.—Jb., 9, 568.—Ib., 20, 61.—IZb., 23, 100.— 
Theog., 455, 767.) In the Odyssey it is placed in 
the dark region beyond the stream of Ocean. (Od., 
10, 508.—J6., 11,1.) Its name is Erebus, with which 
the appellation Hades became afterward synonymous. 
The poets everywhere describe it as dreary, dark, and 
cheerless. The dead, without distinction of good or 
evi], age or rank, wander there, conversing about their 
former state on earth: they are unhappy, and they feel 
their wretched state acutely. They have no strength, 
or power of mind or body. Some few, ‘enemies of 
the gods, such as Sisyphus, Tityus, Tantalus, are pun- 
ished for their crimes, but not apart from the rest of 
the dead. Nothing can be more gloomy and com- 
fortless than the whole aspect of the realm of Hades 
as pictured by Homer. — In process of time, when 
communication with Egypt and Asia had enlarged the 
sphere of the ideas of the Greeks, the nether world 
underwent a total change. It was now divided into 
two separate regions; Tartarus, which, in the time 
of Homer and Hesiod, was thought to lie far beneath 
ity and to be the prison of the Titans, became one of 
these regions, and the place of punishment for wick- 
ed men; and Elysium, which lay on the shore of 
the stream of Ocean, the retreat of the children and 
relatives of the king of the gods, was moved down 
thither to form the place of reward for good men. A 
stream encompassed the domains of Hades, over which 
the dead, on paying their passage-money (vadAor), 
were ferried by Charon. The three-headed dog Cer- 
berus guarded the entrance ; and the three judges, Mi- 
nos, Avacus, and Rhadamanthus, allotted his place of 
bliss or of pain to.each of the dead who was brought 
‘before their tribunal. This idea is probably founded 
on the passage in the Odyssey (11, 568) where the 
hero says he saw Minos judging in Erebus ; but, ac- 
cording to the earlier belief, he only judged there as 
Orion hunted ; in other words, he pursued the same 
occupation as on earth. According to the fine myth 
in Plato (Gorgias, p. 523), Alacus and Rhadaman- 
thus sit at the point in the mead where the path branch- 
es off to the Islands of the Blessed and to Tartarus (com- 
pare Virg., Ain., 6, 540); the former judging the 
dead from Europe, the latter those from Asia. If any 
case proves too difficult for them, it is reserved for 
the decision of Minos.—The River of Oblivion (6 ripe 
AHOnc woTaudc) was added to those of Homer’s trans- 
Oceanic region (Acheron, Pyriphlegethon, and Cocy- 
tus), and the dead were led to drink of its waters pre- 
vious to their returning to animate other bodies on 
earth. In the sixth book of Virgil’s Adneid will be 


found the richest and fullest description of the new- 


modified under-world, and for those who love to trace 
the progress and change of ideas, it will not be an un- 
interesting employment to compare it with that in the 
seventh book of Homer's Odyssey.—In reading the 
“ portentous falsehoods” (Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 811) 
of the Egyptian priests on this subject, one is at a loss 
which most to wonder audacity, or the credu- 
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For the former asserted, and the 
latter believed, that Orpheus and Homer had both 
learned wisdom on the banks of the Nile; and that 
the Erebus of Greece, and all its parts, personages, 
and usages, were but transcripts of the mode of burial 
in Egypt. Here the corpse was, on payment of a piece 
of money, conveyed by a ferryman (named Charon in 
the language of Egypt) over the Acherusian lake, after 
it had received its sentence from the judges appointed 
for that purpose. Oceanus was but the Egyptian 
name for the Nile ; the Gates of the Sun were merely 
those of Heliopolis; and Hermes, the conductor of 
souls, was familiar to the Egyptians; and thus they 
boldly and falsely appropriated to themselves all the 
mythic ideas of Greece !—Itis worthy of notice, with 
what unanimity the early races of men placed the 
abode of departed souls either beneath the earth or in 
the remote regions of the West. The former notion 
owes its origin, in all probability, to the simple cir- 
cumstance of the mortal remains of man being depos- 
ited by most nations in the bosom of the earth; and 
the habits of thinking and speaking which thence arose, 
led to the notion of the soul also being placed in a re- 
gion within the earth. The calmness and stillness of 
evening-succeeding the toils of the day, the majesty 
of the sun sinking, as it were, to rest amid the glories 
of the-western sky, exert a powerful influence over the 
human mind, and lead us almost insensibly to picture 
the West as a region of bliss and tranquillity. The 
idea of its being the abode of the depatied good was 
therefore an obvious one. Finally, the analogy of the 
conclusion of the day and the setting of the sun with 
the close of life, may have led the Greeks, or, it may 
be, the Pheenicians, to place the dwelling of the dead 
in general in the dark land on the western shore of 
Ocean.—Hades, we are told by Homer, possessed a 
helmet which rendered its wearer invisible; it was 
forged for him by Vulcan, the later writers say, in the 
time of the war against the Titans. Minerva wore it 
when aiding Diomede against Mars (JJ., 5, 845). 
When Perseus went on his expedition against the 
Gorgons, the helm of invisibility covered his brow. 
(Apollod.,1, 6, 2.)—By artists the god of the lower 
world was represented similar to his brothers, but he 
was distinguished from them by his gloomy and rigid 
mien. (Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 89, segg.) Pluto 
had a temple at Rome under the title of Swmmanus, 
dedicated to him during the war with Pyrrhus. (Ovid, 
Fast., 6,731.) The cypress, the narcissus, the adi- 
anthus, and the thighs of victims, were sacred to him ; 


black animals were sacrificed to him, such as black 


oxen and sheep. (Tvbull., 3, 5, 33.) ~His title Swm- 
manus was given to him as being swmmus maniwm ; 
but Ovid questions whether this deity was the same 
as Pluto. (Fuss, Rom. Ant., p. 360.) 

Prurus, son of Jasion or Iasius, by Ceres, the god- 
dess of corn, has been confounded by many of the 
mythologists with Pluto, though plainly distinguished 
from him as being the god of riches. He was brought 
up by the goddess of peace, and, on that account, Pax 
was represented at Athens as holding the god of wealth 
in her lap. The ancients represented him as blind, 
and bestowing his favours indiscriminately on the good 
and bad. He appears'as an actor in the comedy of 
Aristophanes called after his name, and also bears a 
part in the Timon of Lucian. The Greek form IIAob- 
roe means “ wealth.” The popular belief among the 
ancients assigned him a dwelling-place in the subter- 
ranean regions of Spain, a country famed for its pre- 
cious metals. Phadrus relates, in one of his fables, 
that when Hercules was received into heaven, and was 
saluting the gods who thronged around with their con- 
gratulations, he turned away his look when Plutus 
drew near, assigning as a reason for this to Jupiter, 


‘who inquired the cause of his strange conduct, sa 
a al © : 


he hated Plutus because he was the friend of the 
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and, besides, corrupted both good and bad with his 
gifts. The fable is borrowed, with some slight alter- 
ation, from the Greek. (Phedr., fab., 4, 12.) 

Puuvius, a surname of Jupiter, as god of rain. He 
was invoked by that name among the Romans, when- 
ever the earth was parched up by continual heat, and 
was in want of refreshing showers. (Twbull., 1,8, 26.) 

Pyyx, the place of public assembly at Athens, es- 
pecially during elections, so called from the crowds ac- 
customed to assemble therein (4x6 Tod rervKvaobat). 
The Pnyx was situate on a low hill, sloping down to 
the north, at the western verge of the city, and at a 
quarter of a mile to the west of the Acropolis. It was 
a large semicircular area; of which the southern side, 
or diameter, was formed by a long line of limestone 
rock, hewn so as to present the appearance of a verti- 
cal wall, in the centre of which, and projecting from 
it, was a solid pedestal, carved out of the living rock, 
ascended by steps, and based upon seats of the same 
material. This was the celebrated Bema, from which 
the orators addressed the people. The lowest or most 
northern part of the semicircular curve was supported 
by a terrace wall of polygonal blocks. (Wordsworth’s 
Greece, p. 150.—Aristoph., Acharn., 20.—Jul. Poll., 
8, 10.) 

Popatirivs, son of Ausculapius and Hpione, and a 
celebrated physician of antiquity. Xenophon calls 
him and his brother Machaon pupils of Chiron the 
centaur (Cyneget., 1, 14), an assertion which Aris- 
tides takes the unnecessary trouble of refuting. (Orat. 
in Asclepiad., vol. 1, p. 76, ed. Cant.) The two 
brothers were also distinguished for eloquence, and for 
their acquaintance with the military art. (Xen., /. c.) 
According to, Quintus Calaber, Machaon was the elder, 
and also instructed Podalirius. (Paralipom., Hom., 
8,60.) They were both present at the siege of Troy, 
and made themselves so conspicuous by their valour, 
that Homer ranks them among the first of the Gre- 
cian heroes. Their skill in the healing art was also 
highly serviceable.to the wounded, and they were at 
last excused from the fight, and from all the fatigues 
of war, in order to have more time to attend to those 
who were injured. On his return from Troy, Poda- 
lirius was driven by a tempest to the coast of Caria, 
where he either settled in, or founded, the city of Syr- 
na, called by some Syrus. (Pausan., 3, 26.—Siebe- 
lis, ad loc.) The more common account is in favour 
of his having founded the place, and he is said to have 
called it after Syrna, the daughter of Dametas, king 
of the country. He. had cured her, it seems, of the 
effects of a fall from the roof of a mansion, by bleeding 
her in both arms at the moment when her life was 
despaired of; and he received her in marriage, to- 
gether with the sovereignty of the Carian Chersonese. 
(Steph. Byz., s. v- Zépva.) This story furnishes the 
first instance of a physician’s having practised bleed- 
ing, at least among the Greeks. (Sprengel, Hist. de 


la Med., vol. 1, p. 181.) Another account makes 


Podalirius to have been assassinated on the coast of 
Ausonia, in the territory-of the Daunians, in Italy, and 
to have been worshipped after death under the name 
of voowv dxeotyc, ‘healer of diseases.” (Lycophr., 
1046, seqgg.) Strabo, moreover, says, that the tomb 
of Podalirius was to be seen at the distance.of 100 
stadia from the sea, in the country of the Daunians. 


_ (Strab., 436.) 


- Poparcss, I. the first name of Priam. When Troy 
was taken by Hercules, he was redeemed from slavery 
by his sister Hesione, and thence received the name 
of Priam. (Vid. Priamus.)—II. of Iphiclus, 
of Thessaly, and broth He went 
‘with twenty ships to the T 
brother’s death, commanded both divisions, 
to forty vessels. (Hom., Il.-2, 698, seqq.- 
ad loc.—Muncker, ad Hygin, fab. how gear 
oparce, one of the Harpies, mother of two of the 
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horses of Achilles by the wind Zephyrus. (Hom., I, 
16, 150.—Consult Heyne, Excurs., ad loc.) The 
name implies swiftness of feet (from zrove, “a foot,” 
and apyoc, * swift.’”) 

Pasas, the father of Philoctetes. The son is hence 
called ‘* Paantia proles” by Ovid. (Met., 13, 45.) 

Pacizn, a celebrated portico at Athens, which re- 
ceived its name from the paintings with which it was 
adorned (rovxiAy orod, from motKiAoc, ** diversified’’). 
Its more ancient name is said to have been Peisianac- 
tius. (Diog. Laert., Vit. Zen.—Plin., Vit. Cim.) 
The pictures were by Polygnotus, Micon, and Pam- 
philus, and represented the battle between Theseus 
and the Amazons, the contest at Marathon, and other 
achievements of the Athenians. (Pausan., 1, 15.— 
Diog. Laert., l. ¢.—Plin., 35, 9.—Atlian, Hist. An., 
7, 28.) Here were suspended also the shields of the 
Scioneans of Thrace, and those of the Lacedemonians 
taken in the island of Sphacteria. (Pausan:, 1, 15.) 
Tt was in this portico that Zeno first. opened his school, 
which was. hence denominated the ‘“ Stoic.” (The 
“school of the porch,” from orod.) No less than 1500 
citizens of Athens are said to have been destroyed by 
the thirty tyrants in the Pecile. (Diog. Laert., l. c. 
—lIsocr., Areop.—Aischin:, de Fals. Leg.) Colonel 
Leake supposes that some walls, which are still to be 
seen at the church of Panaghia Fanaromeni, are the 
remains ofithis celebrated portico. (Topography of 
Athens, p. 118.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, yol.-2, p. 
318.) j 

Pani, a name common to both the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians. ‘(Consult remarks under the article 
Pheenicia, page 1049, col. 2, near the end.) 

Pocon, a name given to the harbour of Treezene 
from its shape, being formed by a curved strip of land 
which resembled a beard (wWywv): hence arose the 
proverbial joke, wAevcerag ei¢ Tporljva, which was ad- 
dressed to those whose chins were but scantily pro- 
vided. (Adag. Grac. Zenob.) This port was for- 
merly so capacious as to contain a large fleet. We 
are told by Herodotus that the Greek ships were order- 
ed to assemble there prior to the battle of Salamis 
(§ 42.—Strab., 273). At present it is shallow, ob- 
structed by sand, and accessible only to small boats. 
(Dodwell, vol. 2, p. 268.—Chandler, vol. 2, p. 263.— 
Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 266.) 

Poua, a town of Istria, on the western coast, near 
the southern extremity, or Promontorium Polaticum. 
It still preserves its name unchanged. Tradition re- 
ported it to have been founded by the Colchians, whom 
éetes had sent in pursuit of the Argonauts. It be- 
came afterward a Roman colony, and took the name 
of Pietas Julia. (Pliny, 3, 19.—Mela, 2, 4.—Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 136.) 

Potemarcuus.. Vid. Archon. 

Pokémon, I, an Athenian of good family, who in 
his youth was addicted to infamous pleasures. The 
manner in which he was reclaimed from his licentious 
course of life, and brought under the discipline of phi- 
losophy, affords a memorable example of the power of 
eloquence when it is employed in the cause of virtue. 
As he was one morning, about the rising of the sun, 
returning home from the revels of the night, clad in a 
loose: fobe, crowned with a garland, strongly perfumed 
and intoxicated with wine, he passed by the school of 
Xenocrates, and saw him surrounded by his disciples. 


Unable to resist so fortunate an opportunity of indulging 


his sportive humour, he rushed, without ceremony, into 
the school, and took his place among the philosophers. | 
The whole assembly was astonished at this rude anc 

indecent intrusion, and all but-Xenocrates discovered - 
signs of resentment. The philosopher, howey 

served the perfect command of his countenance ; 
with great presence of mind, turned his disco 
the subject on which he was lecturing to the 
temperance and modesty, nen 


POLEMON. 


so much strength of argument, and energy of lan- 
guage, that Polemon was constrained fo yield to the 
force of conviction. Instead of turning Xenocrates 
and his doctrine to ridicule, he became sensible of 
the folly of his fornrer conduct, was heartily ashamed 
of’the contemptible figure which he made in so re- 
spectable an assembly, took his garland from his head, 
concealed his naked arm under his cloak, assumed a 
sedate ‘and thoughtful aspect, and, in ‘short, resolved 
from that hour to relinquish his licentious pleasures, 
and to devote himself to the pursuit of wisdom. - Thus 
was this young man, by the powerful energy of truth 
and eloquence, converted from an infamous liber- 
tine to a respectable philosopher. In such a sudden 
change of character, it is difficult to avoid passing 
from one extreme to another. Polemon, after his ref- 
ormation, in order to brace up' his mind to the tone of 
rigid virtue, constantly practised the severest austerity 
and most hardy fortitude. From the thirtieth year of 
his age to his death he drank nothing but water. 
When he suffered violent pain, he showed no exter- 
nal sign of anguish. In order to preserve his mind 
undisturbed by passion, he habituated himself to speak 
in a uniform tone of voice, without elevation or de- 
pression. The austerity of his manners, however, 
was tempered with urbanity and generosity. He was 
fond of solitude, and passed much of his time in a 
garden near his school. He died at an advanced 
age, of consumption. Of the tenets of Polemon lit- 
tle is said by the ancients, because he strictly adhered 
to the doctrine of Plato. The-direction of the Acad- 
emy devolved upon him after the death of Xenocrates, 
He is said to have taught that the world is God; but 
this was, doubtless, according to the Platonic system, 
which made the soul of the world an inferior divinity. 
(Diog. Laert., 4, 16.—Suid., s.v.—Val. Mazx., 6, 9. 
—Cic., de Fin., 4, 6.—Atheneus, 2, p. 44.— Stob., 
Eclog. Phys., 1, 3.—Enjield’s Hist. of Philos., vol. 
1, p. 247, seg.)—II. A son of Zeno of Apamea, made 
king of Pontus by Antony, after the latter had de- 
posed Darius, son of Pharnaces. (Appian, Bell. Civ., 
5, 75.) This person, who had the art to ingratiate 
himself alike with Antony, Augustus, and Agrippa, 
_ was made king of that eastern part of Pontus, named 
Polemoniacus after him. He was killed in an expe- 
dition against some barbarians of Sindice, near the 
Palus Meotis ; but his widow, Pythodoris, was reign- 
ing in his stead at the time that Strabo wrote his Ge- 
ography. (Strab., 556, 578.—Dio Cass., 53, 25.— 
Td., 54, 24.)—III. Son and successor of the pre- 
ceding, was placed on the throne by Caligula, and 
had his dominions afterward enlarged by Claudius 
with a portion of Cilicia. Nero eventually converted 
Pontus into a Roman province. (Suwet., Vit. Ner., 18. 
—Crusius, ad loc.)—IV. Antonius, a celebrated soph- 
ist and public speaker, in the second century of our 
era. He was a native of Laodicea on the Lycus, and 
of a consular family, and was held in high esteem by 
Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. Polemon spent 
the greater part of his life in Smyrna, where he opened 
a school of rhetoric, and was sent on several occasions 
as ambassador to Hadrian. He accumulated a large 
fortune by his oratorical talents, but made many ene- 
mies by his excessive haughtiness. He became a 
‘great sufferer by the gout, and at the age of fifty-six 
years, having become disgusted with life on account 
of the tortures to which his complaint subjected him, 
he returned to his native city, entered the tomb of his 
“family, which he caused to be closed upon him, and 
there ended his existence. We have remaining of his 
F rks only two declamations or oratorical exercises, 
led‘ Funeral Discourses” (Emirdguor Adyoe). 
re discourses feigned to have been delivered 
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pleasing than instructive. (Front., Relig., p. 50, ed. 
Niebuhr.) The little that we possess of the writings 
of Polemon neither authorizes us to adhere to this 
opinion nor to contradict it. It is true, however, that 
the two declamations which have reached us are writ- 
ten in a vigorous style, but are devoid of elegance. It 
was principally, too, for his strength and vehemence 
that the ancients held Polemon in esteem, and called 
him “the Trumpet of Olympus” (Sddncyé ’OAvuria- 
ky). St. Gregory Nazianzen studied and imitated 
him. The best edition of the two declamations of 


Polemon is that of Orellius, Lips.,1819, 8vo. (Schéil, 


Hist. Lit. Gr., vol: 4, p. 226, seq.) —V. Surhamed 
Periegetes, lived during the reign of Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes, about 200 B.C. He was a pupil of the Stoic 
Panatius, and-wrote a‘ History of Greece” (Adéyo¢ 
‘"EAAnvixoc) in eleven books, wherein he carefully ob- 
served chronology. This work is lost. Atheneus 
cites many other productions of Polemon, “ On the 
Acropolis of Athens,” ‘On the Paintings to be seen 
at Sicyon” (Plutarch has borrowed from the latter an 
anecdote, which he gives in his Life of Aratus), ‘“ On 
Inscriptions,” &c. Polemon appears also as a geo- 
graphical writer. He composed a ‘“ Description of 
the Earth” (Koopixn Uepryynotc), whence he obtained 
the surname of Periegetes (Ilepunynryc). He wrote 
also a ‘“‘ Description of Iliwm” (Ilepijynoce ’IAiov), 
and, under the title of Kricevc, a work on the origin 
of the cities of Phocis, Pontus, &c.. All these are 
lost. Strabo and the scholiasts cite another work of 
Polemon’s, written against Eratosthenes, in which the 
latter was accused of never having seen Athens. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 223.— Id. 2b., vol. 
3, p. 390. — Jd. 2b., vol. 4, p. 53.) — VI. A writer on 
Physiognomy, supposed to be the same with the pupil of 
Xenocrates mentioned above (No. I.).. He composed 
a ‘ Manual of Physiognomy,” entitled vovoyvapexdy, 
or Dvovoyvapikov ’Eyyerpidsov. It was published 
by Peruscus at the end of his lian, Rom., 1545, 
Ato, and is also contained in the collection of Franz, 
“ Scriptores Phystognomia@ Veteres,” Altenb., 1780, 
8vo. 

PoLemonium, a city of Asia Minor, on the coast of 
Pontus, situate, according to Pliny (6, 4), one hundred 
and twenty miles from Amisus. It derived its name 
from Polemon, the son of Zeno, its founder. This 
place is not mentioned by Strabo, and therefore was 
probably founded’ after his time ; but it is noticed by 
Ptolemy ; and in the Table Itinerary it is marked as a 
place of consequence. Mannert is inclined to think 
that Polemonium was built on the site of an earlier 
place called Side. The modern name is said to be 
Vatisa or Fatsa, which reminds us of the ancient for- 
tress of Phatisane, that once stood about ten stadia to 
the west. 
ipl. Anon., p. 4.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 


439.) ‘ 


(Arrian, Peripl. Mar. Eux., p. 17.—Per-_ 


Potts (Ilo2ta¢), a surname of Minerva, as the pro- ¥. 


tectress of cities. This name was particularly applied 
to her in Athens, and indicated the original Minerva 
of Athens, the Minerva who had contested the soil of 
Attica with Neptune, and had triumphed in the con- 
test. She was, therefore, the original protectress of 
the Acropolis and the city ; to her the embroidered 
Peplus at the festival of the Panathenwa was dedica- 
ted ; it was to her temple that Orestes came as a sup- 
pliant from Delphi, when he fled from the Eumenides ; 
before her statue burned the golden lamp, both night 
and day, which was fed with oil only once a year; the 
he guardian of the Acropolis, dwelt 
yer-footed throne, on which 
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ion was consecrated to the worship of the goddess ; 
and the western, including the northern and southern 
porticoes, was sacred to the deified daughter of Ce- 
crops, the nymph Pandrosus. 
previously stood the temple of Erechtheus ; and from 
this circumstance, as well as from the fact that his 
altar still remained, the entire building retained the 
name of the Erechtheum. Within the sacred enclo- 
sure were preserved the holiest objects of Athenian 
veneration, among which the most precious were the 
olive of Minerva and the fountain of Neptune, both 
of which sprung up at the bidding of those divinities, 
when there was contention among the gods concerning 
the guardianship of Athens. Here, too, was the old- 
est and most deeply-venerated of the statues of the 
Athenian goddess ; a figure garved in olive-wood, but 
of which the legend affirmed ‘that it had fallen from 
heaven. (Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 144.— Stuart’s 
Antiquities of Athens, p. 37, Lond., 1827, 12mo.) 
Miller has written an interesting work on the Temple 
and Worship of Minerva Polias, under the following 
title: ‘‘Minerve Poliadis Sacra et ASdem in arce 
Athenarum illustravit C. O: Miiller,” Gétting., 1820, 
LO. 

* Potiorcires (IoAvopknrye), “the besieger of cit- 
ves,” a surname given to Demetrius, son of Antigonus. 
(Vid. Demetrius I.) . : ; 

Potires, 1. ason of Priam and Hecuba, killed by 
Pyrrhus in his father’s presence. (Virg., Ain, 2, 
526.)—II. His son, who bore the same name, fol+ 
lowed A®neas into Italy, and was one of the friends of 
young Ascanius. (Virg., 5, 564.) 

Potra ArGEnTAaRIA, the wife of the poet Lucan. 
(Vid. Lucanus.) 

Pottenria, a town of Liguria, southeast of Alba 
Pompeia. It was a municipium, and is chiefly cel- 
ebrated for its wool. (Plin., 8, 48.—Colum., 7, 2. 
— Sil. Ital., 8, 599.) A battle’ was fought in its vi- 
cinity between Stilico and the Goths, the success of 
which appears to have been very doubtful. (Oros., 
7, 37.) But Claudian speaks of it as the greatest tri- 
umph of his hero, (De Bell. Get., 605.) The mod- 
ern village of Polenza stands near the site of the an- 
cient city. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 28.) 

Pouxio, I. C. Asinius, a Roman consul in the time 
of Augustus, who, though of humble birth, was one 
of the most remarkable men and most. distinguished 
patrons of literature during the age in which he lived; 
and when we consider the brilliant part which he acted 
as a military commander, politician, and man of let- 
ters, it is singular we have so few remains of his wri- 
tings, and such brief records of his actions. FPollio 
was born in the 675th year of the city, and he had, 
consequently, reached the age of thirty before the liber- 
ties of his country were subverted. During the times 

. f the republic, he so well performed the parts of a cit- 

en and patriot, that in one of Cicero’s letters he is 
classed with Cato for his love of liberty and virtue. 
Bat in pursuing this line of conduct he offended some 


of the partisans of Pompey, and was forced, as he af- 
terward alleged, to espouse the part of Cwsar, in 
order to shield himself from their resentment. (Cic., 
Ep. ad Fam., 10,31.) He became a favourite officer 
of Julius Cesar, whom he served with inviolable fidel- 


; but he was not very 


ion of Casar, he of- 


nonwealth, declaring 
survive the re ublic. 
-)_ The hypocrisy of these 
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protestations was evinced almost as soon as the Jetters 
in which they .were contained had reached the capital ; 
for his old fellow-soldier, Antony, having retreated into 
Gaul after his defeat at Modena, Pollio joined him 
from Spain with all the troops he commanded. He 
farther contrived to disunite the fickle Plancus from 
his colleague Decimus Brutus, and to bring him over, 
with his army, to the enemies of the republic, By 
these measures he contributed more, perhaps, than 
any other of his contemporaries, to extinguish all hopes 
of,the restoration of the commonwealth, and to throw 
the whole power of the state into the hands of the tri- 
umvirate. Having thus been chiefly instrumental in 
ruining the cause of liberty, that proud spirit of freedom 
or ferocia, as Tacitus calls it, which he afterward as- 
sumed, and the restoration of the Atrium lbertatis, 
which stood on the Aventine Hill, must have been 
looked on as a farce by his fellow-citizens, and has beer. 
considered by posterity. as little better than imposture. 
Pollio was present at the formation of the triumvirate 
which took place in a small island of the Reno, a 
stream that passes near Bologna. Amid other sacri- 
fices of friends and relatives then made by the heads 
of political parties, Pollio gave up his own father-in- 
law to the resentment of his new associates. He is 
said, however, to have repressed by his authority many 
disorders of the times, and to have mitigated, so far 
as was in his power, the cruelty of the triumyirs. In 
the year 713, which was that of his first consulship, a 
quarrel having arisen between Augustus and Lucius 
Antonius, the brother of the triumyir, concerning the 
settlement of the veterans in the lands allotted. them, 
Pollio occupied the north of Italy for the Antonian 
party. His spirit, and‘valour had acquired him such 
reputation among the soldiery, that, while his friend 
Munatius Plancus, though of higher birth and: rank, 
was deserted by his troops, Pollio was enabled to 
make head against Agrippa and. Augustus with not 
less than seven legions, and to retain the whole of the 
Venetian territory in the interests of Antony. In or- 
der to subsist his forces, he laid heavy contributions 
on the towns, and exacted them’with the utmost rig- 
our. The Paduans, in particular, who had been al- 
ways attached to the cause of liberty and the republic, 
smarted severely under his displeasure and avarice. 
He stripped their city of everything valuable, whether 
public or private, and proclaimed a reward to the 
slave who should discover the concealment of his 
master, The contest between Lucius Antonius and 
Augustus was followed by the treaty of Brundisium, 
by which a new division of the empire was made among 
the triumyirs ; and, according to this distribution, the 
province of Dalmatia was included in the department 
of the empire allotted to Mare Antony. This rugged 
country; not yet: completely subdued by the Romans, : 
had been constantly in the view of Pollio while he 
commanded on the northeast coast of Italy. A mas- 


‘sacre committed by the natives on a Roman colony 


formed a pretext for its invasion. With the consent 

of Antony, if not by his express orders, Pollio led the 
army, which he had now commanded for five years, 

to quell the insurrection. He quickly dispersed the 
tumultuary bodies of natives which had assembled, — - 
to oppose him; took their capital, Salona (now Spa- 
latro), and returned triumphant to Rome. This tri- 
umph closed his military and political career. The 
cause of Antony, which Pollio had supported both by 
his able conduct and the reputation of his sae 
now sunk so low in Italy, that.it could no_ 
maintained against his rival with any regard to 
interest, or character. He declined, howe 
low Augustus to the battle Ai 
licitations which were used with the viev 
him actually to espouse his rests, 
have replied, ‘Mea in A jum. m 
illius in me beneficia notion 
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fro me subtraham, et ero preda victoris.” (Vell. Pa- 
terc:, 2,86.) From this period till his death (which hap- 
pened at his Tusculan villa in 755 U.C., when he had 
reached the age of eighty) Pollio withdrew almost entire- 
ly from public affairs. He was naturally of a bold, assu- 
ming, and overbearing temper; heaffected a stern predi- 
lection for the forms and manners of the ancient repub- 
lic; and, having amassed an enormous fortune during 
the proscriptions, he never sought to ingratiate himself 
with Augustus. Accordingly,though he was respect- 
ed and esteemed, he was not beloved by the emperor. 
During the contest with Lucius Antonius, several sting- 
ing epigrams were directed against him by Augustus. 
Pollio was well able to retort, but he did not ‘choose, 
as he himself expressed it, “‘in eum scribere qui potest 
proscribere.” (Macrob., Saturn., 2,4.) His neutral- 
ity during the war with Antony and Cleopatra, though 
permitted by Augustus, would little tend to conciliate 
his favour; and that prince saw around him so many 
able ministers who had uniformly supported -his inter- 
ests, that he had no occasion to require the assistance 
or counsel of Pollio. With the exception, therefore, of 
occasionally pleading in the Forum, Pollio devoted all 
his time to literary composition and the protection of 
literary men. No Roman of that period was more ca- 
pable of enjoying retirement with dignity, or relishing it 
with taste. He possessed everything which could ren- 
der his retreat delightful : an excellent education, distin- 
guished talents, a knowledge of mankind, and a splen- 
did fortune. To all the strength and solidity of under- 
standing requisite to give him weight in the serious or 
important affairs of life, he united the most lively and 
agreeable vein of wit and pleasantry. His genius and 
acquirements enabled him likewise to shine in the 
noblest. branches of polite literature: poetry, elo- 
quence, and history, in which last department Seneca 
prefers his style to that of Livy. . He had, no doubt, 
effectually improved the opportunities which the times 
‘afforded, of enriching himself at the cost of others ; 
and no one had profited more by the forfeited estates 
during the period of the proscriptions ; but it should 
not be forgotten, that whatever fortune he amassed 
was converted to the most laudable purposes: the 
formation of a public library, the collection of the most 
" eminent productions of art, and the encouragement of 
learning and literary men. — Pliny, in his Natural His- 
tory, informs us, that Pollio was the first person who 
erected a public library at Rome. It was placed in the 
vicinity of the Atrium Libertatis, which he had con- 
structed on the Aventine Hill; and the expense of the 
establishment was defrayed from the spoils of conquer- 
ed enemies (7, 30; 35, 2). From the same author 
-we have an account of his fine collection of statues 
by Praxiteles and other masters (34, 5), which he 
was extremely desirous should he publicly seen and 
commended. Among the labours of Praxiteles are 
mentioned a Silenus, an Apollo, a Neptune, and a Ve- 
nus.. The specimens of the works of other artists ex- 
hibited the Centaurs carrying off the Nymphs, by Ar- 
chesitas; Jupiter, surnamed Hospitalis, by Pamphilus, 
a scholar of Praxiteles; a sitting Vesta; and, finally, 
Zethus, Amphion, and Dirce, fastened by a cord to the 
bull, all formed out of one stone, and brought from 
Rhodes by the direction of Pollio. ‘Still more useful 
‘and praiseworthy was the patronage which he extended 
to men of genius. In youth, his character and con- 
versational talents had rendered him a favourite with 
the master-spirits of Rome: Cesar, Calvus, and Ca- 
- tullus, who shone in his earlier years ; and in more ad- 
vanced life, he in turn favoured and protected Virgil 


Virgil lay ; and at the division of lands among 
Idiery, was of service to him in procuring the 
ition of his property. T istinguished poet 
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Pollio; and in the fourth of the number he has beau-— 
tifully testified his gratitude for the friendship and pro- 
tection which had been extended to him. The odes 
of Horace show the familiarity which subsisted be- 
tween the poet and his patron; the former ventures to 
give the latter advice concerning the history of the 
civil wars, on which he was then engaged ; and to 
warn him of the danger to which he might be exposed 
by treating such a subject. Timagenes, the thetori- 
cian and historian, spent his old age in the house of 
Pollio ; though he had incurred the displeasure.of Au- 
gustus by some bitter raillery and sarcasms direeted 
against the imperial family. But, while Pollio pro- 
tected learned men, he seems to have been a severe, 
and, according to some, a capricious critic, on the wri- 
tings both of his own contemporaries and of authors 
who had immediately preceded him. He was envious 
of the reputation of Cicero, and expressed himself with 
severity on the blemishes of his style (Seneca, Suas., 


| 6.—Quint., Inst. Orat., 12, 1): he called in question 


the accuracy of the facts related in Cesar’s Commen- 
taries (Sueton., de Illust. Grammat.) ; and he discov- 
ered provincial expressions in the noble history of 
Livy. (Quint., Inst. Orat., 1,5.) His jealous love 
of praise and spirit of competition led him to intro- 
duce one custom which probably proved injurious to 
poetry : the fashion of an author reading his produc- 
tions at private meetings of the most learned and re- 
fined of his contemporaries. These recitations, as 
they were called, led to the desire of writing for the 
sake of effect, and were less calculated to improve the 
purity of taste than to engender ostentatious display. 
(Dunlop's Roman Literature, vol. 3, p. 45, seqg.)— 
II. Vedius. (Vid. Pausilypus.) 

Poutux, I. (in Greek Hodvdetxnc) a son of Jupiter 
by Leda, the wife of Tyndarus. He was brother to 
Castor. (Vid. Castor.)—II. (or ToAvdetxne) Julius, 
a native of Naucratis, in Egypt, who flourished about 
175 A.D., and died in the reign of the Emperor Com- 
modus. He followed, it would seem, the profession 
of sophist at Athens, and acquired so much reputation 
there, that the Emperor Marcus Aurelius intrusted him 
with the education of his son; but the instructions of 
the preceptor were unable to correct the vicious pro- 
pensities of the pupil. It has been supposed that 
Lucian intended to ridicule Pollux in his Leziphanes 
and Rhetorum Preceptor (‘Pytépwv duddoxadoc), but 
Hemsterhusius has undertaken to disprove this, in the 
preface to his edition of the Onomasticon. The 


/strongest argument adduced by him against this sup- 


position, which rests on the testimony of one of the 
scholiasts, is that such a satire would be unjust. The 
principal work of Pollux, and the only one that re- 
mains to us, is entitled ’Ovowaotendy (‘ Onomasti- 
con”). The following is the explanation which Hem- 
sterhusius gives of this title. “ Onomasticorwm mu- _ 


nus est commoda rebus nomina imponere, et docere 


quibus verbis uberiore quadam et florente elegantia 
rem unam designare possimus :* non enim in Onomas- 
ticis unguam proprio quodam loco de vocum difficilli- 
morum interpretatione agebatur, sed quo pacto pro- 
priis res quevis et pluribus insigniri posset verbis.” 
—Pollux does. not, like other lexicographers, follow 
the alphabetical arrangement ; he has divided his work © 
into nine books, according to the matters of which he 
treats, or, rather, he has united nine separate works 
under the general title of “ Onomasticon.” ‘These 
nine productions would seem to have been published 
originally in a separate and consecutive order, from 
the circumstance 0 ving a preface or ded- 
ication, addressed tc ror Commodus. The 
subjects of the nine as follows: 1. Of Gods, 
Kings, Swiftness and SI , Dyeing, Commerce | 
and the Mechanic Arts, ‘and Sterility, Sea- 
sons, Houses, Ships, things relating to War, Horses, 
Agriculture, the component parts of a Ticealt those of — 
; ' 


‘ 


- 
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a Chariot, Bees.—2. Of the Age of Men; of what pre- 
cedes and follows Birth; of the Members of the Human 
Frame; of the External and Internal Parts of the Body. 
——3. Of the various relations between the Members of a 
Family or a City; of Friends, Country, Love; of the 
Relation between Master and Slave; of Metals, Trav- 
els, Roads; of Gayety and Sadness ; of ‘Happiness ; 
of Rivers; of the Avaricious, the Industrious, and the 
Idle; of Buying and Selling, &c.—4. Of the Sciences. 
—5. Of the Chase, Animals, &c.—6. Of Repasts ; .of 
various Crimes, &c.—7. Of various Arts and Trades. 
—8. Of Justice, and the public Administration of it. 
—9. Of Cities, Edifices, Games, &c.—10. Of Vases, 
Utensils, &c.—The value of the work, for acquiring 
not only a knowledge of Greek terms, but also of anti- 
quities, is conceded by all. ‘The interest,. moreover, is 
considerably increased by the citations from authors 
whose works are lost. Julius Pollux composed many 
other works that have not come down to us, such as 
Dissertations (AvaAésetc) and Declamations (MeAé- 
Tat); and among these are mentioned. a discourse pro-. 
nounced on the occasion of the marriage of Commo- 
dus, an eloge on Rome, and an accusation of Socrates. 
The best. edition of the Onomasticon is that of Hem- 
sterhusius, Amsf., 1706, fol. There is a later one by 
W. Dindorf, Lips., 1824, 5 vols., in 6 parts, contain- 
ing the notes of former editors.—III. An ecclesiasti- 
cal writer in the ninth century, ‘not to be confounded 
with the author of the Onomasticon. He compiled a 
chronology, which commences with the creation. The 
author calls it ‘Loropia ovotky (‘a physical history’’), 
because his work enlarges greatly respecting the crea- 
tion of the world. It is rather, however, an ecclesias- 
tical than a political history. The best edition is that 
of Hardt, Monach.,.1792, 8vo. . Hardt’ supposed that 
this. work was just newly discovered; but the: Abbé 
Morelli has proved that this is the same work with that 
entitled Historia Sacra:ab orbe condito ad Valentinia- 
num et Valentem Imp. a Biancono, Bonon., 1779, fol. 

Poty anus, I. a native of Lampsacus, and one of 
the friends of Epicurus. He had attended previously 
to mathematical studies. (Cic.,de Fin., 1,6.)—II. A 
native of Sardis, a sophist in the time of Julius Cesar, 
and who is thought to have taken his prenomen (Ju- 
lius) from the family that protected him. We have 


four epigrams by him remaining. —III. A native of 


Macedonia, a rhetorician or advocate, who flourished 
about the middle of the second century of our era. -He 
published a work entitled Zrpatryynwatixa (‘+ Military 
Stratagems’’), in eight books, of which the sixth and 
seventh are-imperfect. This work, addressed to Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, during their campaign 
against the Parthians, is of little value to military men, 
but not without. interest in an historical point of view. 
It is well written, though rather affected, and too much 
loaded with ornament. Polyenus has been justly.cen- 


~ sured for admitting into his list of stratagems instan- 


ces of treachery and perfidy unworthy of warriors, and 
undeserving of being regarded as ruses de guerre. He 
is inexcusable on another point: he mutilates and dis- 
torts facts; he wishes to convert every military opera- 
tion into a stratagem, particularly those of Alexander, 
a prince who contended openly with his foes, and de- 
tested stratagems of every kind.” The most useful edi- 
tion of Polyenus is that of Mursinna, Berol., 1756, 
'12mo. » A more correct text than the former is given 
by Coray in the Parerga Bibl. Hell., Paris, 1809, 8vo, 
forming the first volume of this collection. A critical 
edition, however, is still adesideratum. (Scholl, Hist. 
Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 268, segg.)—IV. A native of Ath- 
‘ens, an historical writer. cb., Chron., 1, p. 25.) 
vd an eminent Greek historian, born at Me- 


’ galopolis, in Arcadia, about B .C. 203. His father Ly- 


cortas was pretor of the Achean republic and the friend 
of Philopcemen, and under the latter Polybius learn- 


ed the art-of war, while he received from his own fa- 
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ther the lessons of civil and political wisdom, ‘He 
played a distinguished: part:in the history of his country 
as-ambassador to the Roman generals, and as a com- 
mander of the Achzan cavalry. At the age of about 
15 years he was selected by his father to join an em- 
bassy to-Egypt, which, however, was not sent.’ At the 
age of 40.years he was.carried as a hostage to Rome, 
and continued there for the space of 17 years. Hebe- 
came the friend, the adviser, and the companion in arms 
of the younger Scipio. In order to collect materials 
for, his great historical work, which he now projected, 
he travelled into Gaul, Spain, and even‘traversed a part 
of the Atlantic. Scipio gave him access to the regis- 
ters or records known by the name of libra censuales, 
which were preserved in, the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus; as well as to-other historic monuments. On his . 
return to Greece, after the decree of the senate which 
granted the Achean hostages permission to return to 
| their homes, he proved of gréat service to his coun- 
.trymén,.-and endeavoured, though fruitlessly, to dis- 
suade them from a‘war with the Romans. , The war 
broke out when he was in: Africa, whither he had ac- 
companied Scipio, and with whom he was present at the 
taking of Carthage. He hastened home, but appears 
to have arrived only after the fall of Corinth. Greece 
having been reduced under the Roman power, he trav- 
ersed the Peloponnesus as commissary, and by his 
mild ‘and obliging deportment won the affections of 
all. Some years after he, travelled into Egypt; in 
the year of Rome 620, he accompanied Scipio into 
Spain, and finally he returned to Achaia, where he died 
‘at the advanced age of about 82 years, of a fall from 
his horse.—Polybius gave to the world various histori- 
cal writings, which are. entirely lost, with the excep- - 
tion of his General History (‘Iotopia kaboAcky), in 
forty books. It embraced a period of 53 years, from 
the commencement of the second Punic war (A.U.C. 
‘555) to the reduction of Macedonia into a Roman 
province (A.U.C.'587). Thirty-eight books were de- 
| voted to the events of this’ period; while two others 
'| precede ther, and.serve as an introduction to the work. 
In these last the historian rons rapidly over the inter- 
val which, had elapsed between:the taking of Rome by 
the Gauls and the first descent of the Romans on Sicily, 
and after this enumerates what had octurred up;to the 
commencement of the second Punic war. His object 
was to prove that the Romans did not owe their great- 
ness to a mere blind fatality ; he wished it to be made 
known by what steps, and by favour of what events, they 
had become masters, in so short a time, of so extensive 
an empire. (Lwucas, Ueber Polybwus Darstellung des 
Astolischen Bundes, Konigsb., 1827, p. 6,'seqg.) His 
history is of a. general nature, because he does not ¢on- 
fine himself merely to those events which related to the. 
Romans, but embraces, at the same time, whatever had 
passed during that ‘period. among every nation of the 
world. Of the 40 books which it originally compre- 
| hended, time has spared only the first five entire. Of. 
the rest, as far as the 17th, we have merely fragments, 
though of considerable size: Of the remaining books 
we have nothing left except what is found in two mea- ~ 
ger abridgments which the Emperor Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, in the tenth century, caused to be made 
of the whole work. |The one of these ‘is entitled ‘ Em- 
bassies,” or the history of treaties of peace ; the other 
is styled ‘« Virtues and Vices.” *. Among the fragments 
‘that remain of Polybius are from the 17th to the 40th 
chapters of the sixth book, inclusive, which treat of 
the ‘Roman art'of war, and have.often been published 
| separately under this title. That part of the history” 
which is lost embraced a narrative of those events of 
hichaaee. historian was himself an eyewiti 
irreparable loss for us, though Livy made 
use of it. - The history of Polybius ‘possesses, 
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 Not'content with relating events in’ the order in which 
they had occurred, he goes back to the causes which pro- 
duced them ; he unfolds their attendant circumstances, 
and the “consequences they have brought with them. 
He judges the actions of men, and paints the charac- 
ters of the principal actors. In a word, he forms the 
judgment of the reader, and causes him to indulge in 
reflections which ought to prepare lim for the adminis- 
tration of public affaurs (rpdyyara): Hence the title of 
his history, Ioropia mpayuatixh. Never has a history. 
been written by a man of,.more good sense, of more 
perspicacity, or of a sounder judgment, and one more 
free from all manner of prejudice. Few writers’ have 
“united in a greater degree a knowledge of military and 
political affairs; no one has carried farther a rigid 
impartiality, and a respect for virtue. Cicero gives 
an animated character of this history in his treatise 
De Oratore (2, 15.—Compare the remarks of Ast, 
Grundriss der Philologie, p. 202).—The style of Po- 
lybius is not free from faults. The period when the 
Attic dialect’ was spoken in all its purity had ‘long 
‘passed away, and he wrote in the new dialect which 
had’arisen after the death of Alexander. A long resi- 
dence also out of his’ native country, and sometimes 
among barbarian nations, had rendered him, in some lit- 
tle degree, a stranger to his mother-tongue. Though 
his diction. is always noble, yet he occasionally mingles 
with it foreign terms, and even Jatinisms. We find 
in him, too, phrases borrowed, from the school of Al- 
exandrea, and passages taken from the poets ; he loves, 
also, occasional digressions ; but, whenever he indulges 
in these, they are always instructive.-—“ In Polybius,” 
says Miiller, “we find. neither the art of Herodotus, 
nor the strength of Thucydides, nor the conciseness 
of Xenophon, who says all in a few words: Polybius 
is a statesman full of his subject, who, caring little for 
the approbation of literary men, writes for statesmen ; 
‘reason is his distinctive character.” (Allgemeine Ges- 
chichte, 5, 2.)—Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De Comp. 
Verb., c. 4) remarks, that no man of taste can endure 
to read-the work of Polybius to the end. It is strange 
that he did not take into consideration the highly at- 
tractive nature of the events, and the spirit with which 
they are narrated.—Besides his general history, Polyb- 
jus wrote ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Philopeemen” (lib. 
10, Exc. Peiresc., p. 28), a work on “Tactics” (lib. 
9, Exc., c. 20), and a letter ‘on the situation of La- 
conia,” addressed to Zeno of Rhodes (lib. 16, Exc.) 
From a passage of Cicero, moreover (Ep. ad Fam., 5, 
"12), it would appear that Polybius had written a de- 
tached ‘‘ History of the Numantine war.” It is proba- 
ble that his visit to Spain, during the second consul- 
ship of Scipio, gave him the idea of this last-mentioned 
work, and furnished him with the materials.—Plutarch 
relates that Marcus Brutus, the assassin of Czsar, 
made an abridgment of the history of Polybius, and 
that he was occupied with this in his tent on the even- 
ing preceding the battle of Philippi. Casaubon is 
hence led to infer that the abridgment or epitome which 
we possess, from the 7th to the 17th books, may be 
the work of Brutus; but this abridgment is made with 
so, little judgment that we cannot properly ascribe it 
to that distinguished Roman.—The best edition of Po- 
_lybius is that of Schweighaeuser, Lips., 1789-95, 9 
vols. 8vo. Orellius published in 1818, from the Leip- 


sic press, the commentary of Eneas Tacticus, in one 
volume 8vo, as a supplement to this edition. The 
Excerpta Vaticana of Polybius, which Mai first made 
known in his “Scriptorum Veterum nova Collectio” 
(vol. 2, Rom., 1827, 4to, p. 369-464), were after- 


-ward published anew, under the title of “ Polybii His- 
toriarum Excerpta Vaticana,” by Geel, Tg . Bat., 
1829, 8vo; and “ Polybit et Appiani Historiarum 


‘Excerpta Vaticana,” by ira tone, .1830, 8vo.. 


(Schill, Gesch. Griech. Lit., vol. 2,°p. 135, seqq.— 
‘Fd, %b., vol. 3, p. 603.) Nite ae lil 
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Po.Yavs, a king of Corinth, and the adoptive father 
of Gidipus. (Vid. Cidipus.) He was succeeded by 
Adrastus, who had fled to Corinth for protection. 
(Pausan., 2, 6.) * 

Potycarpus, a father and martyr of the church, born 
probably at Smyrna during the reign of Nero. He was 
a disciple of the Apostle John, and was by him ap- 
pointed bishop of that city ; and he is thought to be 
the angel of the church of Smyrna, to whom the epis- 
‘tle in the second chapter of Revelations is addressed. 
Ignatius also esteemed Polycarp highly, who, when the 
former was condemned to die, comforted and encoura- 
ged him in his sufferings. On the event of a contro- 
versy between the Eastern and Western churches, re- 
specting the proper time for celebrating Easter, Poly- 
carp undertook a journey,to Rome to confer with Ani- 
cetus ; but, though nothing satisfactory took place on 
that affair, he violently while at Rome, opposed the 
heresies of Marcion and Valentinus, and converted 
many of their followers. During the persecution of 
the Christians under Marcus Aurelius, Polycarp suf- 
fered martyrdom with the most heroic fortitude, A.D. 
169. When he was going to the flames, the procon- 
sul offered him his life if he would blaspheme Christ, 
to which the venerable prelate answered, “Ezghty and 
six years have I served him, and he has ever treated 
me with kindness; how, then, can I blaspheme him 2” 
His “‘ Epistles to the Philippians,” the only one of his 
pieces which has been preserved, is contained in Arch- 
bishop Wake’s “‘ Genuine Epistles.” The best edi- 
tion of the original is that by Aldrich, Oxon., 8vo, 1708. 
Another edition appeared from the same press, by 
Smith, 1709, 4to. 


Potyciztus, I. a celebrated sculptor and statuary, ' 


who flourished about 430 B.C. Pausanias (6, 6) calls 
him an Argive; but Pliny (34, 8, 19) introduces his 
name with the epithet of ‘“Sicyonian.” In order to 
reconcile these two conflicting authorities, it has been 
conjectured that the artist was descended from Sicy- 
onian parents, and was born at Sicyon, but was after- 
ward presented by the Argives with the freedom of 
their ‘city. Another supposition is, that, when a young 
man, he went to Argos, in order to avail himself of 
the instructions of the celebrated Ageladas, that he re- 
mained there, and having thus made Argos, as it were, 
his second native city, styled himself on his produc- 
tions, not a Sicyonian, but an Argive. (Sillg, Dict. 
Art.,, p. 103.)—Polycletus may be said to have per- 
fected that which his predecessor, Phidias, had in- 
vented. He did not possess the grandeur of imagin- 
ation which characterized this great artist, nor did 
he even attempt, like him, to create the images of the 
most powerful deities. It seems, indeed, that he ex- 
celled less in representing the robust and manly gra- 
ces of the human frame, than in the sweet, tender, and 
unconscious loveliness of childhood. In his ‘works, 
however, he manifested an equal aspiration after ideal 
beauty with Phidias. He seems to have laboured to 
render his statues perfect in their kind, by the most 
scrupulous care in the finishing. Hence he is said 
to have observed, that “ the work becomes most dif- 
ficult when it comes to the nail.” He framed a statue 
of a life-guardsman (Aopu¢gdpoc, Doryphorus), so mar- 
vellously exact in its proportions, and so SEN lego In its 
symmetry, that it was called ‘the Rule” (Kavor), and 
became the model whence artists derived their canons 
of criticism which determined the correctness of a 
work, (Plin., 1. c.—Cic., Brut., 86:— Lucian, de 
Saltat., 75.) He executed also a statue of a youth 
binding a fillet (Avadoupévoc, Diadwmenus), of so per- 


eauty that it was valued at the high price 
fect a beauty pies OF IAs GetenPaied orks 


of a hundred talents. Another o! his celebrate \ 
represented two boys playing at dice, which Was Te- 
garded with the highest admiration LR etsy on 
ome, where it was in the possession of the Emperoi 
ome, W ied alto-relievo, 
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which Phidias invented, to perfection. He discovered 
the art of balancing of figures on one leg ; and is said 
to have been so partial to this mode of representing 
the human form, that he almost invariably adopted it 
in his statues. He is accused by Varro of too great 
uniformity in his figures, and the constant repetition of 
the same idea. Nothing could exceed the exactness 
of symmetry with which he framed his statues; but it 
seems that they were destitute of passion, sentiment, 
and expression. It is singular that, notwithstanding 
the refinement, the extreme polish, and exactness of 
finishing with which his works were in general elabo- 
rated, he represented the hair in knots, after the fash- 
ion of the ancient sculptors. These defects, however, 
seem to have derogated but little from his fame, either 
in his own age or in after times. (Encycl. Metropol., 
div. 2, vol. 1, p. 400, seg.) —Polycletus used, in many 
of his works, the brass of Augina. (Plin., 34, 2, 5.) 
His highest glory, perhaps, was obtained from a statue 
made of ivory and gold, and dedicated in the Hereum 
by the citizens of Argos and Mycene. The estima- 
tion in which this work was held is evident from Stra- 
bo (551). The production itself is described in Pau- 
sanias (2, 17, 4), whose remarks are admirably illus- 
trated by Boutiger (Andewt., 122).—Like other statu- 
aries of the same age, Polycletus was also distinguish- 
es as an architect, and erected a theatre, with a dome, 
at Epidaurus, on a piece of ground consecrated to ‘s- 
culapius. This building Pausanias pronounces to be 
superior, in respect of symmetry and elegance, to ev- 
ery other theatre, not excepting even those at Rome. 
All ancient writers bestow the highest praises on Pol- 
ycletus. Cicero pronounces his works absolutely 
perfect. (Brut., 18.) Quintilian mentions his. dili- 
gence and the gracefulness of his productions, but in- 
timates that they were deficient in majestic dignity. 
(Quint.,-12, 10.) Dionysius of Halicarnassus says of 
his works, conjointly with those of Phidias, that they 
were esteemed kata 70 oguvoy kal peyadorexvov Kai 
agiauatixov (de Isocr., p. 95, ed. Sylb.). ‘The breasts 
of his statues were particularly admired. (Auct. ad 
Herenn.,4,6.) We find also, in other writers, several 
narratives illustrative of his skill, and his accurate 
judgment of the arts. Consult, in particular, Plutarch 
(Symp., 2, 3) and Allian (V. H., 14, 8, 16). He 
wrote also a treatise on the Symmetry of the Members 
of the Human Body, of which Galen makes mention. 
(Ilept trav Ka? ‘Inmoxp. kar lAdr., 4, 3, vol. 5, p. 
449, ed. Kuhn.—Sillig, Dict. Art., p. 104.)—II. A 
statuary, a native of Argos, who flourished a little be- 
fore Olymp. 100. He executed, among other works, 
a figure of Hecate at Argos, the Amyclean Venus, and 
a statue of Alcibiades. (Pausan., 2, 22.—Dio Chry- 
sost., Orat., 37, vol. 2, p. 122, ed. Reiske, — Sillig, 
Dict. Art., p. 104.) 

Potycrires, I. a tyrant of Samos, who raised him- 
self to the chief power, from the condition of a private 
person, by his abilities alone, about 566 B.C. His 
history is narrated at length by Herodotus. He shared, 
at first, the government of his country with his two 
brothers Pantaleon and Syloson; but subsequently 
he caused the former to be put to death, and expelled 
the latter ; after which he reigned with undivided an- 
thority. His successes were great and rapid, and he 
acquired a power which made him dreaded equally by 
his subjects and neighbours; and his alliance was 
courted by some of the most powerful sovereigns of 
that period. He conquered the Lesbians gnd other 
islanders, and had a fleet of 100 ships, a navy superior 

to that of any one state recorded at so early a date. 
Herod., 3, 39.— They Strab., 637.) The 
Samians attempted to revolt from him; but, though 
ere assisted in the undertaking by the Lacede- 
monians, they failed of success, and many were driven 
into exile. (Herod., 3,44, seqq.) The Spartans land- 
ed in eg i 
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nd with a large force, and besieged the 
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principal city with vigour, but they were finally forced 
to abandon the enterprise, after the lapse of forty days. 
(Herod., 3, 54, seqg.) The Samian exiles then re- 
tired to Crete, where they founded Cydonia.—Polyc- 
rates was remarkable for the good fortune which, for 
a long period, constantly attended him. So extraor- 
dinary, in fact, was the prosperity which he enjoyed, 
that Amasis, king of Egypt, his friend and ally, ad- 
vised him by letter to break the course of it, by de- 
priving himself of some one of his most valuable pos- 
sessions. This advice was in accordance with the 
heathen belief, that a long career of uninterrupted fe- 
licity was sure to terminate in the greatest misery. 
Polycrates, having resolved to follow the counsels of * 
Amasis, selected an emerald ring which he was ac- 
customed to use as a signet, and which he regarded 
as his rarest treasure; he then embarked on board a 
galley, and, when he had reached the open sea, con- 
signed this-ring to the waves. Strange to relate, about 
five or six days afterward, while Polycrates was still 
grieving for the loss of the costly jewel, a fisherman 
brought to his palace, as a present for the monarch, a 
very large fish which he had caught, and, on opening 
it, the ring was found in its belly! Polycrates wrote 
word of this to Amasis, who immediately broke off the 
alliance with him, through fear of sharing the evil for- 
tune with which he was certain that the tyrant of Sa- 
mos would ultimately be visited. (Herod., 3, 40, 
seqq.) ‘The prediction of Amasis was at last fatally 
verified. Polycrates fell a victim to the cruel and art- 
ful designs of the Persian satrap Oretes, who lured 
him on by the temptation of immense wealth; and, 
having induced him to come to Magnesia, on the river 
Meander, and thus got him into his power, nailed him 
toa cross. (Herod., 3, 120, segq.) Herodotus alle- 
ges two reasons for this conduct on the part of Ore- 
tes; one, that he was led to the step by the reproaches 
of an acquaintance, the governor of Dascylium, who 
upbraided him for not having added Samos to the 
Persian dominions, when it lay so near, and had been 
seized by a private citizen (Polycrates), with the help 
of but fifteen armed men; the other, that a messen- 
ger from Oretes had been disrespectfully treated by 
Polycrates. The daughter of Polycrates had dissua- 
ded her father from going to Oreetes, on account of ill- 
omened dreams with which she had been visited, but 
her advice was disregarded. She dreamed, for exam- 
ple, that she saw her father aloft in the air, washed 
by Jupiter and anointed by the sun, The circum- 
stance of her father’s being suspended on a cross ful- 
filled the vision. He was washed by Jupiter, that is, 
by the rain, and anointed by the sun, “which ex- 
tracted,” says Herodotus, ‘the moisture from his 
body.” (Herod., 3, 125.)—Polycrates, though taint- 
ed by many vices, knew how to estimate and reward 
merit. He cultivated a friendship with Anacreon, and 
retained the physician Democedes at his court. Py- 
thagoras was also his contemporary ; but, unable to wit- 


‘ness, as it is said, the dependance of his country, he 


quitted Samos, in order to cultivate science in foreign 
countries, (Herod., 3, 121.— Id., 3, 181.— Strab., 
638.)—II. An Athenian rhetorician and sophist, who 
wrote an encomium on Busiris, and another on Cly- 
temnestra. His object in selecting these as the sub- 
jects of his imaginary declamations appears to have 
been to attract public notice. (Quinti.,2,17.) He 
wrote also an Oration against Socrates ; not the one, 
however, which his accuser uttered against that phi- 
losopher, but a mere exercise of his skill. It was 
composed, too, after the death of Socrates. Tsocrates 
criticises both the eulogium on Busiris and the speech 
against Socrates, in his treatise entitled also Busiris. 
(Isocr., usir., 2.—Argument. incert. auct. ad Isocr., 
Busir.—Ahan, Var. Hist., 11, 10.—Perizon. ad Ail., 
I. c.—Atheneus, 8, p. 335, a.) ; 
Potypimas, I, a Trojan, son of Antenor by The- 


ee 
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ano, the sister of Hecuba. He married Lycaste, a 
natural daughter of Priam. According to Dares, Po- 
lydamas, in conjunction with Antenor and Aneas, be- 
trayed Troy to the Greeks. (Dar., Phryg., 39, seqq.) 
—II. A son of Panthoiis, and born the same night as 
Hector. He was distinguished for wisdom and val- 
our. 
by Ajax. Homer, however, is silent about the man- 
ner of his death. (Dict. Cret., 2, 7.—Hom., Il., 11, 
57.—Id. ib., 14, 458, &c.)—III. A celebrated athlete 
of Scotussa, remarkable for-his great size and strength 
of body, in both of which respects he is said to have 
surpassed all the men of his time. He was conquered, 
indeed, according to one account, by Promachus of 
Pallene, at the Olympic games, but this was denied 
by his countrymen the Thessalians. (Pausan., 6, 5. 
—lId.,'7, 27.) He is said to have killed lions with his 
hands, tearing them in pieces like so many lambs. 
(Diod. Sic., fragm., 18, p. 640, ed. Wess.) Pausa- 
nias, however, merely says that he met a lion on one 
occasion, and, though unarmed, destroyed it in emu- 
lation of Hercules (6,5). At another time he seized 
the largest and fiercest bull ina herd, and held it so 
firmly by one of its hind legs, that the animal, after 
many efforts, only managed to escape at length with 
the loss of its hoof. He could also hold back a char- 
jot, when advancing at full speed, so firmly with one 
hand, that the charioteer could not urge it onward in 
the least by the most vigorous application of the lash 
to his steeds. ‘The fame of his exploits obtained for 
him an invitation to the court of Artaxerxes, where he 
slew three of the royal _body-guard, called the immor- 
tals, who attacked him at once. He lost his life by an 
act of foolhardiness ; for, having one day entered a 
cave along with some friends for the purpose of carous- 
ing in this cool retreat, the roof of the cave became. 
rent on a sudden, and was on the point of falling. ‘The 
rest of the party fled; but Polydamas, endeavouring 
to support with his arms the falling mass, was crushed 
beneath it. A statue was erected to him at Olympia, 
on the pedestal of which was inscribed a narrative of 
his exploits. (Pausan, 6, 5.) Lucian says, that the 
touch of this statue was believed to cure fevers. 
- (Deor. Concil., 12.) 
Potyperctes, king of the island of Seriphus when 
Danaé and her son Perseus were wafted thither. (Vid. 
Danaé, and Perseus. ) ea 
Poryporus, I. a son of Cadmus and Harmonia. 
He succeeded his father on the throne of Thebes, 
and married Nycteis, daughter of Nycteus, by whom 
he became the father of Labdacus. (Apollod., 3, 4, 
2.—Id., 3, 5, 4.—Consult Heyne, ad loc.)—II. A son 
of Priam and Hecuba, treacherously put to death by 
Polymnestor, king of Thrace, to whose care his father 
had consigned him, on account of his early years, to- 
wards the close of the Trojan war. (Vid. Polymnes- 
tor.) According to the legend followed by Euripides, 
in his play of the “ Hecuba,” the body of the young 
Trojan prince was thrown into the sea, and, having 
been washed up by the waves on the beach, was there 
found by Hecuba, then a prisoner to the Greeks. Vir- 
gil, however, following a different version of the fable, 
makes him to have been transfixed by many spears, 
and these spears to have grown into trees over his 
corpse. When ASneas visited the Thracian coast, and 
was preparing to offer a sacrifice in this spot, he en- 
deavoured to pull up some of these trees, in order to 
procure boughs for shading the altar. From the root 
of the first tree thus plucked from the earth, drops of 
blood issued. The same thing happened when an- 
other was pulled up ; until at last the voice of Poly- 
dorus was heard from the ground, entreating “Auneas 
to forbear. Funeral rites were thereupon prepared for 
him, and a tomb erected to his memory. (4in., 3, 
‘ 19 se ) virele at a ' 
us Boktinouté: one of the most distinguished painters 


Dictys of Crete makes him to have been slain 
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of antiquity. He was a native of Thasos, but obtained 
the right of citizenship at Athens ; and hence Theo- 
phrastus calls him an Athenian (ap. Plin., 7, 56). 
The period when he flourished has been made a mat- 
ter of dispute. Pliny observes, that he lived before 
the 90th Olympiad ; some modern philologists, how- 
ever, conjecture that the period of his fame was about 
Olymp. 80. (Jen. Lit. Jowrn., 1805, vol. 3, p. 34.) 
—As Polygnotus was born at Thasos, and was there 
Instructed by his father Aglaophon, it seems necessa- 
ry to inquire at what period he removed to Athens ; 


and no time can be fixed on with greater probability 


than that in which Cimon returned to Athens, after 
bringing Thasos under the dominion of his country- 
men. (Miiller, Nunt. Liter. Gotting., 1824, scid. 
115.) It is a very consistent supposition, that ,Polyg- 
notus accompanied Cimon on his return; and there 
existed a powerful reason for Cimon to solicit the ar- 
tist to remove with him to Athens, that he might have 
his assistance, namely, in embellishing with paintings 
those public buildings which he had either begun to 
erect or had in contemplation. Among the most im- 
portant of these buildings was the temple of Theseus, 
still existing, reared on the ashes of the ancient hero, 
which were brought by Cimon from Scyros. This last 
circumstance took place B.C. 469; and it is highly 
probable that in the following year the temple itself 
was commenced. All these particulars concur to sup- 
port the opinion that Polygnotus flourished about 
Olymp. 80.—This distinguished painter seems to have 
contributed more largely to the advancement of his 
art than all who had preceded him. Before his time, 
the countenance was represented as destitute of ani- 
mation and fire, and a kind of leaden dulness per- 
vaded its features. His triumph it was to kindle up 
expression in the face, and to throw feeling and intel- 
lect into the whole frame. He was the Prometheus 
of painting. He also first represented the mouth open, 
so that the teeth were displayed, and occasion was 
given to use that part of the visage in the expression 
of peculiar emotions. He first clothed his figures in 
light, airy, and transparent draperies, which he ele- 
gantly threw about the forms of his women. He was, 
in short, the author of both delicacy and expression 
in the paintings of Greece: but his style is said to 
have been hard, and his colouring not equal to his de- 
sign.—His great works consisted of those with which 
he adorned the Peecile (IlovkiAn Zrod) at Athens. 
The decoration of this building was, on the part of 
Polygnotus, gratuitous (Plut., Vit. Cim., 4); where- 
as Mycon, a contemporary artist, who was employed 
in adorning another part of the same building, received 
a liberal compensation for the exertions of his genius. 
Polygnotus, however, was not without his reward. 
The. Amphictyonic council offered him a public ex- 
pression of thanks for having also gratuitously embel- 
lished the temple at Delphi, and decreed that, when-’ 
ever he should travel, he was to be entertained at the 
public expense. One of his pictures was preserved at 
Rome, representing a man on a scaling-ladder, with a 


‘target in his hand, so contrived that it was impossible 


to tell whether he was going upward or descending.— 
Polygnotus and Mycon were the first who used, in 
painting, the kind of ochre termed Athenian 8 sal 

(Plin., 33, 12, 56.) The former likewise made a 
kind of ink from the husks of grapes, styled “ try- 
ginon” (Plin., 35, 6, 25); and he left behind him 
some paintings in enamel. (Plin., 35, 11, 36.) Ci- 

cero mentions him among those who executed paint- 
ings with only four colours (Cic., Brut., ¥8) ; and’ 


nd he elsewhere contrasts the three artists, Po ygno- 
fis Panso, and Dionysius, in that the paintings of the 
first were more favourable than sae pa of the 
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second more unfavourable, and those of the last exact 


representations. (Arzst., Poét.,.2, 2.) Pliny states, 
that Polygnotus likewise gave attention to statuary. 
(Plin., 34, 8, 18.—Sillig, Dict. Art., s. v ) 
Pouyuymnia and Porymnta, one of the Muses, 
daughter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, who presided 
over singing and rhetoric, and was deemed the invent- 
ress of harmony. She was represented veiled in white, 
holding a sceptre in her left hand, and with her nght 
raised up, as if ready toharangue. Ausonius describes 
her attributes in the following line, “‘ Signat cwncta 
manu, loqguitur Polyhymna gesiu. (Idyll., ult.) ‘The 
etymology of the name is disputed. According to the 
common acceptation of the term, it comes from zoAvc, 
“much,” and tuvoc, ‘a song” or “ hymn,” and indi- 
cates one who is much given to singing. Some, how- 
ever, deduce it from zoAve and pveia, ‘ memory,” 
and therefore write the name Polymneia, making her 
the Muse that watches over the remembrance of things 
and the establishment of truth. Hence Virgil remarks, 
“ Nam verum fateamur: amat Polymneia verum.” 
(Ciris, 55.—Consult Heyne, ad loc. in Var. Lect.) 
Potymnestor or PotymesTor, a king of the Thra- 
cian Chersonese, who married Ilione, one of the daugh- 
ters of Priam. When Troy was. besieged by the 
Greeks, Priam sent his youngest son Polydorus, with 
a large amount. of treasure, to the court of Polymnes- 
tor, and consigned him to the care of that monarch. 
His object in doing this was to guard the young prince 
against the contingencies of war, and, at the same time, 
to provide resources for the surviving members of his 
family, in case Troy should fall. As long as the city 
withstood the attacks of its foes, Polymnestor remain- 
ed faithful to his charge. But when the tidings reach- 
ed him of the death of Priam and the destruction of 
Troy, he murdered Polydorus, and seized upon. the 
treasure. A very short. time after this, the Grecian 
fleet touched at the Chersonese on its return home, 
bearing with it the Trojan captives, in the number of 
whom was Hecuba, the mother of Polydorus. 
one of the female Trojans discovered the corpse of the 
young prince amid the waves on the shore, Polymnes- 
tor having thrown it into the sea. The dreadful in- 
telligence was immediately communicated to Hecuba, 
who; calling to mind the fearful dreams which had 
visited her during the previous night, immediately con- 
cluded that Polymnestor was the murderer. -Resolv- 
ing to avenge the death of her son, and having obtain- 
ed from Agamemnon a promise that he would not in- 
terfere, she enticed Polymnestor within, under a prom- 
ise of showing him where some treasures were hid, and 
then, with the aid of the other female captives, she de- 
prived him of sight, having first murdered before his 
eyes his two sons who had accompanied him. (Eu- 
rup., Hec.) — Hyginus gives a different version of the 
legend. According to this writer,. when Polydorus 
was sent to Thrace, his sister Ilione, apprehensive of 
her husband’s cruelty, changed him for her son Diphi- 
lus, who was of the same age, so that. Polydorus pass- 
ed for her son, and Diphilus for her brother, the mon- 
arch being altogether unacquainted with the imposi- 
tion. After the destruction, of Troy, the conquerors, 
who wished the house and family of Priam to be ex- 
tirpated, offered Electra, the daughter of Agamemnon, 
in marriage to Polymnestor, if he would destroy Ilione 
and Polydorus. 
' immediately murdered his own son Diphilus, whom he 
had been taught to regard as Polydorus. Polydorus, 
who passed as. the son of Polymnestor, consulted the 
oracle after the murder of Diphilus.;; and when he was 
informed that his father was dead, his mother a cap- 
- tive in the hands of the Greeks, and his country in 
ruins, he communicated the answer of the god to Ili- 
one, whom he had always regarded as his parent. II- 


ione told him the measures she had pursued to save 


his life, a he avenged the perfidy of Pol- 


? 


Here. 


The monarch accepted the offer, and. 
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ymnestor by putting out his eyes. (Hygin.,’ fab., 
109.) 

Potynicés,; a son of Gidipus, king of Thebes, by 
Jocasta. He inherited his father’s throne with his 
brother Eteocles, and it was agreed between the two 
brothers that they should reign each a year alternate- 
ly. Eteocles first ascended the throne by right of se- 
niority ; but, when the year was expired, he refused to 
resign the crown to his brother. Polynices thereupon 
fled to Argos, where he married Argia, the daughter 
of Adrastus, king of the land. Adrastus levied a large 
army to enforce the claims of his son-in-law to the 
throne, and laid siege to the city of Thebes. ‘The 
command of the army was divided among seven chief- 
tains, who were to attack each one of the seven gates. 
of the city. All the Argive leaders, with the excep- 
tion of Adrastus, were slain, and the ‘war ended by a, 
single combat between. Eteocles and Polynices, in 
which both brothers fell. (Vid. Eteocles.) 

Potypuemus, a son of Neptune, and one of the Cy- 
clopes in Sicily. »He is represented as of monstrous 
size, with but one eye, and that in the centre of his ° 
forehead, and as leading a pastoral life. According to 
the Homeric fable, Ulysses,:on his return from Troy, 
was thrown upon that part of the coast of Sicily which 
was inhabited by the Cyclopes;, and having, with twelve 
of his companions, entered the cave of Polyphemus 
during his absence, they, were found therein by him 
on his return, and were kept immured for the purpose 
of being devoured. Four of the companions of the 
Grecian chief fell a prey to the voracity of the mon- 
ster; and Ulysses would probably have shared the 
same fate, had he not adopted the following expedient. 
Having intoxicated the Cyclops, he availed himself of . 
his state of insenstbility to deprive him of sight, by 
means of a large stake which had been discovered in 
the cave, and which, after having sharpened it to a 
point and heated’ it.in the fire, he plunged into his 
eye. Polyphemus roared so. loudly with pain that he 
roused the other Cyclopes from their -mountain re- 
treats. On inquiring the cause of his outcries, they 
were told by Polyphemus that Mo man. (Ovric), the 
name which Ulysses had applied to himself, had in- 
flicted the calamity, whereupon they retired to their 
dens, recommending him to supplicate his father Nep- 
tune for aid, since his malady.came not, as he himself 
said, from human hands, and must therefore be a visit- 
ation from Jove. .'The monster then, having removed 
the immense stone which blocked up the mouth of the 
cave, placed himself at its entrance to prevent the es- 
cape of his enemies. Ulysses, however, eluded his 
vigilance by fastening the sheep together, ‘three and 
three,” with osier bands, and by tying one of his com- 
panions beneath the middle one of every three. In 
this way the whole party passed out safely, the hero 
himself bringing up the rear, and clinging to the belly 
of a thick-fleeced and. favourite ram. (Hom., Od., 9, 
172, seqqg.) - Virgil has embellished his Auneid by ‘in- 
terweaving the story of Ulysses and the Cyclops. He 
feigns that the prince of Ithaca, in the hurry of de- 
parture, had left behind him one of his followers, Ache- 


| menides by name, who, after supporting a miserable 


existence in the woods by the meager fare of roots 


and berries, gladly threw himself into the hands. of the 


Trojans. when neas was coasting along the island 
of Sicily. (Virg., Ain., 3, 588, segq.) ‘Homer re- | 
lates, that it was the wrath of Neptune for the injury 
inflicted.on his son by UlysSes that induced the god 
to destroy his vessel .on the Phaeacian coast: (Od., 
11, 101, seqg.—Od., 5, 286, segq.) . : 
Potysprrcuon, an AStolian, a general of Alexan- 
der’s, who commanded the Stymphzans in the battle 
of Arbela, and’ afterward subdued Bubacene for the 


‘conqueror. The freedom .of his remarks on a subse- 


quent occasion, when he saw a Persian prostrating 


himself before Alexander, so offended that, prince, that — 


POLYSPERCHON. 


he threw him into prison, and only pardoned him after 
a considerable time had elapsed. _ We find Polysper- 
chon, subsequently to this, again intrusted with a com- 
mand, and sent’ to besiege the city of Ora, on Alex- 
“ander’s march to India. He took.the place in a’short 
time. After Alexander’s death, hé passed over, into 
Europe, and subdued the Thessalians, who:had revolted 
from the Macedonian power. In B.C. 319, Antipa- 
ter, then on his deathbed, bestowed the regency of 
‘the empire on Polyspetchon, as the oldest of all the 
surviving captains of Alexander, and committed to his 
care the two kings, who appear to have resided at 
Pella ever since the death of Perdiccas: Cassander, 
the son of Antipater, deeply irritated at.this’ prefer- 
. ence-of a stranger, endeavoured to form a party against 
the new regent, and with this view engaged Ptolemy 
and Antigenus on his side. :Polysperchon, on. his 
part, neglected nothing that was necessary to strength- 
en his interests ; and he found himself compelled to 
have: recourse to measures, of which some were inju- 
dicious, and others positively. hurtful. The only wise 
step which he took during this emergency was an al- 
liance with Eumenes, whom, in the name of the kings, 
he appointed sole general of the army serving in Asia, 
and invested, at the same time, ‘with the uncontrolled 
disposal of all. the resources of the eastern empire. 
Desirous, too, by all possible means, to increase the 
popularity of his cause in Macedon, and to.check the 
influence of Eurydice, who had. still. a powerful party 
in the army, Polysperclion advised the ‘recall of Olym- 
pias, the mother.of Alexander. But he had soon rea- 
son to repent of this step; for Olympias; still un- 
taught by events, and’ thirsting for revenge, returned 
to the Macedonian capital only to: gratify her worst 
passions, and to disturb the tranquillity of private life. 
But of all the measures into which Polysperchon was 
driven by the pressure of affairs, none was more ques- 
tionable than the following. . Eager to retain the 
Greeks in his interest, and to defeat the plans of Cas- 
sander, who, before the death of Antipater was known 
at Athens, had sent Nicanor thither to succeed Me- 
nyllus in the command of the garrison of Munychia, 
and had soon after made himself master of the Pireus, 
Polysperchon published an: edict for re-establishing 
democracy in all the states which owned the protec- 
tion of Macedon. ‘The policy of this step was not 
less wicked than. its effects were pernicious : the boon 
of: democracy created such a degree of contention and 
popular licentiousness in most of the states, that the 
arms of the citizens were. for a time employed against 
one another. Almost every individual distinguished 
by rank or merit was stripped of his property, ban- 
ished, or put to death. The condition of Athens, con- 
trolled by the garrison in the Munychia, prevented the 
people of that city: from partaking of the benefit held 
“out to them by Polysperchon.. But when Alexander, 
the son of the latter, reached Athens with a body of 
forces, the democracy was restored, and Phocion and 
others were put to death. (Vid. Phocion.) ‘Cassan- 
der; however, soon after.made himself master of Ath- 
ens, and Polysperchon, on receiving intelligence of 
this, immediately hastened to besiege him in that city ;. 
but, as the siege took up much time, he left part of } 
his troops before the place, and advanced with the 
rest into the Peloponnesus, to force the city of Mega- 
_ lopolis to surrender. The attempt, however, was an 
unsuccessful one; and it was fortunate for the mili- 
tary character of the protector that an apology for his 
sudden’ retreat into Macedon was afforded by the vio- 
Jent conduct of Olympias, who had already embroiled 
that part of the kingdom so seriously as to endanger 
the life and power of the elder king. In the contest 
that ensued, Cassander proved ultimately victorious ; 
Olympias was taken and put to death, and Polysper- 
chon, driven from’ Macedon, took refuge ‘among his 
countrymen the Etolians. After the murder of At| 
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exander, Augus and his mother Roxana by Cassander, 
Polysperchon, who ‘still retained same: strongholds in 
the Peloponnesus, invited from Pergamus Hercules, 
the son of Alexander by Barcine, four years older than 
his brother recently. murdered, but from’ the illegiti- 
macy’ of his birth deemed incapable of succession, 
On the arrival of the young prince, Polysperchon be- 
gan hostile movements: he obtained the hearty co- 
Operation of the Avtolians; his standard was joined 
by many malcontents from Macedon, and he stood on 
the frontiers of that kingdom. with an army twenty 
thousand strong, while the troops which Cassander 
sent to oppose him wavered ‘in their affections. The 
danger was imminent; but Cassander knew the man 
with whom he had to deal. By bribes and promises 
he prevailed upon Polysperchon to murder the youth, 
whom he affected to honour as his sovereign. Poly- 
sperchon,. however, did not obtain the principal object 
for which he had been tempted to incur this most 
enormous guilt, This was the command of the Pelo- 
ponnesus,.towards which country, with the recom- 
mendation and aid of Cassander, he now directed his 
march, But the inhabitants of that peninsula, assisted 
by the Beotians, opposed his return southward. He 
was obliged to winter in Locris, and thence returned 
to a castle commanding a small district between Epi- 
rus and Avtolia. The recovery of this stronghold, 
which had formerly belonged to him, and of which he 
had been deprived by Cassander, now rewarded his 
detestable wickedness ; and here probably this vete- 
ran in villany, who. had onces swayed the protectoral 
sceptre, ended many years afterward his ignominious 
life; a life deformed by everything atrocious in cru- 
elty and detestable in crime. . (Diod. Sic., lib. 17, 18, 
19, &c.— Quint. Curt., 4, 18.—Id., 5, 4.—Id., 8, 5. 
—Justin, 10, 10.— Id, 13, 6.—Id., 14, 5, &c.— 
Tzetz. in Lycophr., 801.) °. . 

_ Pouyxina, a daughter of Priam and Hecuba, cele- 
brated for her beauty and misfortunes. According to 
the aceount given by Dictys of Crete, Hecuba, accom- 
panied by many Trojan females, and among the rest 
by Cassandra and Polyxena, was performing: certain 
sacred rites to Apollo in the vicinity of Troy, when 
Achilles, who was anxious to witness these ceremo- 
nies, came suddenly on the party with some compan- 
ions of his. 
warrior, after fruitlessly contending with his. passion 
for a few days, sent to ask the maiden in marriage 
from Hector. The Trojan chief agreed to give his 
sister, provided Achilles would betray to him the whole 
Grecian army. Achilles returned for answer that he 
would bring’ the whole war to a close if Polyxena 
were delivered to him. Hector replied that he must 
either betray the whole host, or else slay the Atride 
and Ajax. » This, of course, irritated Achilles, and the 
negotiation was broken off. After the death of Hec- 
tor, Polyxena, according to the same authority, accom- 
panied her father to the tent of Achilles, in order to 
obtain the restoration of her brother’s corpse, and the 
Grecian chieftain, on beholding her, felt all his former 
passion renewed. Some time after this, Priam, taking 
advantage of a truce occasioned by a sacrifice to the 
Thymbrean Apollo, in which both armies joined, sent 
a herald to Achilles with a private message relative to 
Polyxena.. ‘The Grecian chief received, the messenger 
in the grove of Apollo, and, having .then entered the 
temple, was treacherously slain by Paris and Deipho- 


bus. - After the capture of Troy, Polyxena was immo-’ _ 


lated by Neoptolemus to the manes of his father. 
According to one account, the shade of Achilles ap- 
peared on the summit of his tomb, and demanded the 
sacrifice. (Dict. Cret., 3, 2, segg.—Id., 4, 10.—Id., 
5, 13, &c.—Hygin., fab.» 110.—Tzejz.. ad iin 
269,--Ovid, Met., 13, 439, segg.—Ewurip., Hec., 37. 
—Virg., Hin., 3, 321.) ee ye 

Pouyxo, I. a 


Struck by the beauty of Polyxena, the. 


priestess 0 Apollo's temple in Lem- _ 
ato of Apolo tonne in Le 


an 
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nos. She was also nurse to Queen Hypsipyle. It 
was by her advice that the Lemnian women murdered 
their husbands. (Apoll. Rhod., 1, 668.—Val. Flacc., 
2, 316.—Hygin., fab., 16.)—II. A female, a native of 
Argos, who married Tlepolemus, son of Hercules. 
When her husband was compelled to flee, in conse- 
quence of the accidental homicide of Licymnius, broth- 
er of Alemena, Polyxo accompanied him to Rhodes, 
where the inhabitants chose him for their king. On 
the death of Tlepolemus, who’ fell in the Trojan war, 
Polyxo became sole mistress of the kingdom, and du- 
ring her reign Helen came to Rhodes, having been 
driven from the Peloponnesus, after the death of Men- 
elaus, by Nicostratus and Megapenthes. Polyxo, de- 
termined to avenge her husband’s fall, caused some of 
her female attendants to habit themselves like Furies, 
seize Helen while bathing, and hang her on a tree. 
The Rhodians afterward, in memory of the deed, con- 
secrated a temple to Helen, giving her the surname of 
Dendritis (Aevdpiric) from the manner of her death. 
(Pausan., 3, 19, 10.—Siebelis ad Pausan., l. c.—Bot- 
tiger, Furienmaske, p. 47, seq.) 

Potyziwus, I. a poet of the old comedy, who flour- 
ished about the time of the battle of Arginuse. The 
titles of some of his pieces have reached us. (Fabric., 
Bibl. Gr., v. 2, p. 488, ed. Harles.—Hemsterhus. ad 
Polluc., 10, 76.)—II. An historian, a native of Rhodes. 
(Voss, Hist. Gr., 3, p. 406.—Atheneus, 8, p. 361, c.) 

Pomeria: Vid. Suessa Pometia. 

Pomona (from pomum, ‘‘ fruit”), a goddess among 
the Romans, presiding over fruit-trees. Her worship 
was of long standing at Rome, where there was a 
Flamen Pomonalis, who sacrificed to her every year 
for the preservation of the fruit. The story of Pomo- 
na and Vertumnus is prettily told by Ovid. This 
Hamadryad lived in the time of Procas, king of Alba. 
She was devoted to the culture of gardens, to which 
she confined herself, shunning. all society with the 
male deities. Vertumnus, among others, was enam- 
oured of her, and under various shapes tried to win 
her hand: sometimes he came as a reaper, sometimes 
as a haymaker, sometimes as a ploughman or a vine- 
dresser: he was a soldier and a fisherman, but to 
equally little purpose. At length, under the guise of 
an old woman, he won the confidence of the goddess ; 
and, by enlarging on the evils of a single life and the 
blessings of the wedded state; by launching out into 
the praises of Vertumnus, and relating a tale of the 
punishment of female cruelty to a lover, he sought to 
move the heart of Pomona: then resuming his real 
form, he obtained the hand of the no longer reluctant 
nymph. (Ovid, Met., 14, 623, seqg.— Keightley’s 
Mythology, p. 539.) 

‘ompEIA Gens, an illustrious plebeian family at 
Rome, divided into two branches, the Rufi and Stra- 
bones. A subdivision of the Rufi bore the surname 
of Bithynicus, from a victory gained by one of their 
number in Bithynia.. From the line of the Strabones 
Pompey the Great was descended. (Vell. Paterc., 2, 
21.—Putean. ad Vell., l. c.) 

Pompzia, I. daughter of Q. Pompeius, and third 
wife of Julius Cesar. She was suspected of criminal 
intercourse with Clodius, who introduced himself into 
her dwelling, during the festival of the Bona Dea, in 
the disguise of a female musician. Cesar divorced 
Pompeia ; but when the trial of Clodius came on for 
this act of impiety, he gave no testimony against him ; 

“neither did he affirm that he was certain of any injury 
done to his bed : he only said, ‘he had divorced Pom- 
peia, because the wife of Cesar ought not only to be 
clear from such a crime, but also from the very suspi- 
cion of it.” (Plut., Vit. Ces.—Id., Vit. Cic.)—II. 
Daughter of Pompey the Great, was married to Faus- 
tus Sylla. After the battle of Thapsus, she fell into 
the hands of Cesar, who generously preserved her life 
and property. (iv, Be df. , 95.)—III. A daugh- 
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ter of Sextus Pompeius and Scribonia, promised in 
marriage to Metellus, as a pledge of peace between 
her father and the triumvirs. She was wedded, how- 
ever, eventually to Scribonius Libo.—IV. Macrina, 
great-granddaughter of Theophanes of Miletus, who 
had been a firm friend to Pompey. Tiberius put her 
to death because she belonged to a family that had 
been hostile to Cesar. (Tacit., Ann., 6, 18.) | 

Pompei Lex, I. de Parricidio, a law proposed by 
-Pompey when consul, and enacted by the people. It 
gave a wider acceptation to the term “ parricide,” and 
made it apply to the killing of any near relation. 
(Heinecc., Ant. Rom., ed. Haubold, p. 790, seq.)—II. 
De vi, by Pompey when, sole consul, A.U.C..701, that 
an inquiry should be made into the murder of Clodius 
on the Appian Way, the burning of the senate-house, 
and the attack made on the house of Lepidus the in- 
terrex. (Sigonius, de Judicus, 2,33, p. 676.— 
Heinecc., ed’ Haubold, p. 796.)—III. De ambitu, by 
the same, against bribery and corruption in elections, 
with the infliction of new and severe punishments. 
(Dio Cass., 39, 37.—Id., 40, 52.)—IV. Judiciaria, 
by the same ; retaining the Aurelian law, but ordain- 
ing that the Judices should be chosen from among 
those of the highest fortune in the different orders. 
(Cic: in Pis., 39.—Id., Phil., 1, 8.)—V. De Co- 
mitiis, by the same, that no one should be allowed to 
stand candidate for an office in his absence. In this 
law Julius Cesar was expressly excepted. (.Sweton., 
Vit. Jul., 28 —Dio Cass., 40, 66.) 

Pompsn or Pompsta (the first being the Latin, the 
second the Greek, form of its name), a city of Campa- 
nia in the immediate vicinity of Mount Vesuvius. Of 
this city it may be truly said, that it has become far 
more celebrated in modern times than it ever could 
have been in the most flourishing period of its exist- 
ence. ‘Tradition ascribed the origin of Pompeii, as 
well as that of Herculaneum, to Hercules (Dion. Hal., 
c. 44), and, like that city, it was in turn occupied by 
the Oscans, Etruscans, Samnites, and Romans. At 
the instigation of the Samnites, Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum took an active part in the Social war, but were 
finally reduced by Sylla. (Vell. Paterc., 2, 16.) In 
the general peace which followed, Pompeii obtained 
the rights of a municipal town, and became also a mil- 
itary colony, at the head of which was Publius Sylla, 
nephew of the dictator. This officer being accused 
before the senate of having excited some tumult at 
Pompeti, was ably defended by Cicero. (Orat. pro 
Syil., 21.) Other colonies appear to have been subse- 
quently sent hither under'Augustus and Nero. In the 
reign of the latter, a bloody affray occurred at Pompeii, 
during the exhibition of a fight of gladiators, between 
the inhabitants of that place and those of. Nuceria, in 
which many lives were lost. The Pompeiani were, in 
consequence, deprived of these shows for ten’ years, 
and seyeral individuals were banished. (Tac., Ann., 
14, 17.) Shortly after, we hear of the destruction of 
a considerable portion of the city by an earthquake. 
(Tac., Ann., 15, 22.—Senec., Quest. Nat., 6,1.) 
Of the more complete catastrophe which buried Pom- . 
peii under the ashes of Vesuvius, we have no positive 
‘account ; but it is reasonably conjectured that it was 
caused by the famous eruption in the reign of Ti- 
tus. (Vid. Hereulaneum.) The ruins of Pompeii 
were accidentally discovered in 1748, consequently 
long after the time of Cluverius. It is curious to 
follow that indefatigable geographer in his search of its 
position, which he finally fixes at Scafati, on the banks 
of the Sarno. He would have been more correct if 
he had removed it about two miles from that river, and 
placed it nearer the base of Mount Vesuvius. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 179.) The opinion gen- 
erally maintained, that the people of this city were sur- 
prised and overwhelmed by the volcanic storm while’ 
[in the theatre, is not a very probable one. The num-' 
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ber of skeletons discovered in Pompeii does not ex- 
ceed sixty ; and ten times this number would be in- 
considerable, when compared with the extent and pop- 
ulation of the city. Besides, the first agitation and 
threatening aspect of the mountain must have filled 
every breast with terror, and banished all gayety and 
amusement. No doubt the previous intimations were 
-of such a nature as to have fully apprized the inhabi- 
tants of their danger, and induced the great mass of 
them to save themselves by flight. The discovery of 
Pompeii (vid. Herculaneum), after having lain so long 
buried and unknown, has furnished us with many cu- 
rious and valuable remains of antiquity. The excava- 
tions are stillcontinued. Although two thirds are still 
covered, it is estimated that the town was three quar- 
ters of a mile in length by nearly half.a mile in 
breadth. The walls are from eighteen to twenty feet 
high, and twelve thick, and contained several main 
gates, of which six have been uncovered. Twenty 
streets, fifteen feet wide, paved with lava, and having 
footways of three feet broad, have also been excava- 
ted. The houses are joined together, and are gener- 
ally only two stories, with terraces for roofs. The 
fronts are often shops, with inscriptions, frescoes, and 
ornaments of every kind. The principal rooms are in 
the rear: in the centre is a court, which often con- 
tains a marble fountain. In some of the~houses the 
rooms have been found very richly ornamented. A 
forum, surrounded by handsome buildings, two thea- 
tres, temples, baths, fountains, statues, urns, utensils 
of all sorts, &c., have been discovered. Most of the 
objects of curiosity have been deposited in the muse- 
ums of Naples and Portici: among them area great 
number of manuscripts. . It is certainly surprising, 
that this most interesting city should have remained 
undiscovered till so late a period, and that antiquaries 
and learned men should have so long and materially 
erred about its situation. In many places, masses 
of ruins, portions of the buried theatres, temples, and 
houses, were not two feet below the surface of the 
soil. The country people were continually digging up 
pieces of worked marble and other antique objects. 
In several spots they had even laid open the outer 
wallsuf the town; and yet men did not find out what 
. it was that the peculiarly isolated mound of cinders and 
ashes, earth and pumice-stone covered. There is an- 
other circumstance which increases the wonder of 
Pompeii. being so long concealed. A subterraneous 
canal, cut from the river Sarno, traverses the city, and 
is seen darkly and silently gliding under the temple 
of Isis. This is said to have been cut towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century, to supply the contiguous 
town of Torre dell’ Annunziata with fresh water ; it 
probably xan anciently in the same channel ; but, in cut- 
ting it or clearing it, workmen must have crossed un- 
der Pompeii from one side to the other.—For a more 
detailed account of the excavations made at this place, 
consult Sir W. Gell’s “ Pompeiana,” Lond., 1832, 
8vo0; Within’s Vieivs of Pompeii ; Cooke’s Delinea- 


tions (London, 1827, 2 vols. fol., 90 plates); Bibent’s: 


Plan of Pompeii (Paris, 1826), showing the progress 
of the excavations from 1763 to 1825; Romanelli, 
Viaggio a Pompei ed Ercolano, &c. ; 
Pomprius, I. Q. Nepos Rufus, was consul B.C, 
141, and the first of the Pompeian family who was ele- 
vated to that high office. He is said to have-attained 
to it by practising a deception on his friend Lelius, 
who was a candidate for the same station, by promi- 
sing to obtain votes for him, but obtaining them, in 
fact, for himself. -Pompeius was sent into Spain, 
where he laid fruitless siege to Numantia: he gained, 
however, some slight advantages over the Edetani. 


Having been continued in command the ensuing year, 


he again besieged Numantia, and by dint of intrigues 
induced the inhabitants to solicit a treaty of peace, 
which he — them on very advantageous terms. 
- «673. = | 
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Not long after this, however, when a successor had 

come, Pompeius denied the whole affair, and insisted 

that the Numantines had surrendered at discretion. 
The matter was laid before the Roman senate, and, 

notwithstanding the numerous proofs adduced by the 

Numantine deputies, it was decided that no such trea- 
ty had been made. Pompeius was afterward accused — 
of extortion, but his great wealth afforded him the 

means of acquittal.. He was chosen censor B.C. 130. 

(Vell. Paterc., 2, 1.—Id., 2, 21.—Id., 2, 90:— Florus, 

2, 18.)-—II. Q. Rufus, som of the preceding, was con- 

sul with Sylla, B.C. 88, and, together with his col- 
league, oe the law by which the tribune Sulpi- 

cius sought to extend the rights of citizenship to all the 

Italian allies. War having been declared against 

Mithradates, and Asia and Italy being named the proy- 

inces of the consuls, the latter fell to the lot of Pom- 

peius. (Appian, Bell. Mith., 55.) Before Sylla de- 

parted for his command, he endeavoured, together with 
his colleague, to battle the projects of Sulpicius by 

proclaiming frequent holydays, and ordering, conse- 

quently, a suspension of the public business. -But 

Sulpicius, on one of these occasions, attacked the con- 

suls with an armed force, calling upon them to repeal 
their proclamation for the festival; and, on their refu- 
sal, a riot ensued, in which Pompeius escaped with 
difficulty to a place of concealment; but his son was 
killed. Ata subsequent period, when Sylla had made 
himself master of Rome and re-established his party, 
Pompeius was sent to take command of the army, that 
‘was still kept on foot, to oppose the remnants of the 
Italian confederacy. But he was murdered by the 
troops as-soon as he arrived among: them, the soldiers 
having been instigated to the deed by Cn. Pompeius, 
the general whom Quintus was to supersede. (Ap- 
pian, Bell. Civ., 1, 55, segg.—Vell. Paterc., 2, 17.— 
Liv., Epit., 77.)—IlI. Cn. Strabo, father of Pompey . 
the Great, was one of the principal Roman command- 
ers in the Social war. He brought the siege of Ascu- 
lum to a triumphant issue (Lov., Epit., 75, 76), an 
event which was peculiarly gratifying to the Romans, 
as that town had set the first example of revolt, and 
had: accompanied it’ with the massacre of two Roman 
officers and a number of Roman citizens. He also 
gained a victory over the Marsi, and compelled that 
people, together with the Vestini, Marrucini, and Pe- 
ligni, to make a separate peace. This is the same 
Cn. Pompeius who is mentioned at the close of the 
previous article (No. II.), as having instigated his sol- 
diery to: murder Q. Pompeius, the new commander 
sent to supersede him. He retained, after that, the 
command of the army in Umbria, and was applied to 
by the senate for aid against Cinna; but, being more 
anxious to make the troubles of his country an occa- 
sion of his own advaricement, he remained for some 
time in suspense, as if waiting to see which party 
would purchase his services at the highest price, and 
thus allowed Cinna and his faction to consolidate 
their force beyond the possibility of successful resist- 
ance. At last, however, he resolved to march to 
Rome, and espouse the cause of the senate. A battle 
was fought between his army and that of Cinna im- 
mediately under the walls of the capital. But, though 
the slaughter was great, the event seems to have been 
indecisive ; and, soon after, Cn. Pompeius was killed 
by lightning in his own tent. (Vell. Paterc., 2, 44, 

—Appian, Bell. Cw., 1, 68.)—According to Plutarch, 
the Romans never entertained a stronger and more- 
rancorous hatred for any general than for Pompeius 
Strabo. They dragged his corpse from the bier on 
the way to the funeral pile, and treated it with the 

greatest indignity. (Plut., Vit. Pomp. init.) —1V. 

Cneius, surnamed Magnus, or “the Great,” was the 

son of Cn. Pompeius Strabo (No. TII.), and holds a 
conspicuous rank in Roman history, by reason of his 
numerous exploits, and, more ¥ palanlys is collision 
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with Julius Casar. He was born B.C. 106, the same 
year with Cicero. As ‘soon as he had assumed the 
manly gown, he entered the Roman: army, and made 
his first campaigns with great distinction under the 
orders of his parent. The beauty of his person, the 
grace and elegance of his manners, and his winning 
eloquence, gained him, at an early age, the hearts of 
both citizens and soldiers;-and he even, on one occa- 
sion, possessed sufficient influence to save the life of 
his father, when Cinna had gained. over some of the 
soldiery of Strabo, and a mutiny ensued. After the 
death of his parent, a: charge was preferred against the 
latter that he had converted the public money to his 
own use; and Pompey, as his heir, was obliged to:an- 
swer it. But he pleaded his o ause with so much 
ability and acuteness, and gai so much applause, 
that Antistius, the praetor, who had the hearing of the 
cause, conceived a high regard for him, and offered 
him his daughter in marriage. After the establish- 
ment of Cinna’s power at Rome, Pompey retired to 
Picenum} where he possessed some property, and 
where his father’s memory, hated as it was .by the 
Romans, was regarded with respect and affection. 
To account for this, we must suppose that, during the 
long period of his military command in that rieighbour- 
hood, he had: prevented his soldiers from being bur- 
densome to the people, and had found means of obli- 
ging or gratifying some of the principal inhabitants. 
‘Be this as it may, the son possessed so much influence 
in Picenum as to succeed in raising an army of. three 
legions, or about sixteen or seventeen thousand men. 
With this force he set out to join Sylla, and, after 
successfully repelling several attacks from the adverse 
party, he effected a junction with. that commander, 
who received him in the most flattering manner, and 
saluted him, though a mere youth, only 23 years of! 
age, with the title of Imperator. So struck, indeed, 
was Sylla with the merits of the young Roman, that 
he persuaded Pompey to divorce the daughter of An- 
tistius, and marty Aumilia, the daughter-in-law of Syl- 
Ja. Three years after this (B.C. 80), Pompey retook 
Sicily from the partisans of Marius, and drove them 
also from Africa, in forty days. ‘The Roman’ people 
were astonished at these rapid successes, but they 
served at the'same time to excite the jealousy of 
Sylla, who commanded him to dismiss his forces and 
_return to Rome: On his coming back to the capital, 
Pompey was received with every mark of favour by. 
Sylla. According to Plutarch, the latter hastened to 
meet him, and, embracing him in the most affectionate 
manner, saluted him aloud with the surname of ‘ Mag- 
nus,” or “the Great,” a title which Pompey. thence- 
forward was always accustomed .to bear. ‘The jeal- 
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induced the senate to send Pompey, now thirty years 
of age, to the support of Metellus, who was unequa) to 
cope with so able an adversary. ’ He was invested with 
proconsular power. ‘The two commanders, who acted 
independently. of each other, though with a mutually 
good understanding, were both defeated through the 
superior activity and skill of Sertorius. Pompey lost 
‘two battles, and was personally in danger; and as long: 
as, Sertorius was alive, the’ war was continued with 
little suceess, But’ Sertorius having been murdered 
by his own officers, and. succeeded in the command 
by Perpenna, Pompey and Metellus soon brought the 
struggle to an end. On his-return to Italy the seryile 
war was taging. Crassus had already gained a deci- 
sive vietory over Spartacus, the leader of the rebels, 
and nothing was left for Pompey bot to complete’ the 
destruction of the remnant of the servile forces; yet 
he assumed the merit of this triumph, and displayed 
so little moderation in his success, that-he was sus- 
pected of wishing to.tread in the footsteps of Sylla. 
He triumphed a second time, and was chosen. consul 
‘B.C. 70, although he had yet held none of those civil 
offices, through which it was customary to pass to the 
consulship. His cqlleague-was Crassus. Two years 
after the expiration of this office, the pirates, encour- 
aged by the Mithradatic war, had become so powerful 
in the Mediterranean, that they carried on a regular 
warfare along a great extent of coast,.and were mas- 
ters of 1000 galleys and 400 towns. Thé tribune Ga- 
binius, a man devoted to the interests of Rompey, pro- 
posed that an individual (whose name he did not mén- 
tion) should be invested with extraordinary powers, by 
sea and land, for three years, to:put an end to the out- 
rages of the pirates. Several friends of the constitu- 
tion spoke with warmth against this proposition; but 
it was carried ‘by a large majority, and the power 
was: conferred’ on Pompey, with the title of procon- ° 
sul. In four months he ‘cleared ‘the sea of the ships 

of the pirates, got possession of their fortresses and 

towns, set free a great number of prisoners, and, took 

captive 20,000 pirates, to whom, no less prudently than. 
humanely, he assigned the coast-towns of Cilicia and 

other provinces, which had been abandoned by their 

inhabitants, and thus deprived them of an.opportunity 

of returning to’ their former course. Meanwhile the 

war against Mithradates had been carried on with va- 
rious fortune ; and although Lucullus had pushed the 

enemy hard, yet the latter still found new means to 

continue the contest. The. tribune Manilius then 

proposed that Pompey should be placed over Lucullus 

in the conduct of the war against Mithradates "and Ti- 

granes, and likewise over all the other Roman gener- 

als in the Asiatic provinces, and that all the armies in 


ousy of the dictator, however, was revived when 


that quarter should be under his control, at the same 


Pompey demanded a triumph. ‘Sylla declared to him | time that’ he retained the supreme command by sea. 
that he should oppose this claim with all his power; |'This was a greater ‘accumulation of power than had 
but Pompey. did not hesitate to reply, that the people | ever been intrusted to any Roman citizen, and several. 
were. more ready to worship the rising than the setting distinguished men were resolyed to oppose a proposi- 
sun, and Sylla yielded. Pompey therefore obtained | tion so dangerous to freedom with their whole influ- 
the honour of a triumph, though he was the first Ro- | ence,: but, Pompey was so high in the popular favour, 
man who had been admitted to it without possessing j that, on the day appointed’ for considering the proposi- 
a higher dignity than that of knighthood, and was not | tion, only Hortensius and Catulus had the courage: to 
yet of the legal age to be received into the senate. | speak against it ;.while Cicero, who hoped ta obtain 
Sylla soon after abdicated the dictatorship, and, at the | the consulship through the support of the Pompeian 
consular election, had the mortification to feel his| party, advocated it with all his eloquence, and Cesar, 
rival’s ascendancy. After the death of Sylla, Pompey | to whom «such deviations from the constitution were, 
came‘ to be generally considered as chief of the aristo- | acceptable, used all his influence in favour of it. Ci- 
cratic party, and as heir of the influence exercised by | cero’s oration Pro Lege Manilia contains a sketch of - 
Sylla over the minds of the soldiery. New ‘troubles | Pompey’s public life, with the most splendid eulogy. 
soon broke out, occasioned principally by the ambitious | that perhaps was ever made on any individual. The 
projects of the consul Lepidus, who aimed at supreme | law was adopted, by all the tribes, and Pompey, with 
_ power ; but he wag soon overpowered by the united | assumed reluctance, yielded to the wishes of his fel- 
forces ‘of Catulus and Pompey. A period of quiet | low-citizens. He arrived in Asia B.C. 67, and re- 
‘now ensued, and Catulus endeavotred to oblige Pom- | ceived the command from Lucullus, who was the less 
_ pey to dismiss his troops, This the latter evaded un- | able to conceal his chagrin, as Pompey industriously 
der various” or he progress of Sertorius | abolished all his regulations, The ior al 
Pa 1114. Per tas he . ‘ = _ . a ea ay” 
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pey, in bringing the Mithradatic war to a close, have 
been. related elsewhere. (Vid. Mithradates VI.) Af- 
ter Pompey had ‘settled the affairs of Asia, he visited 
Greece, where he displayed his respect for philosdphy 
by making a valuable gift to the city of Athens. On 
his return to Italy, he dismissed his army as soon as 
he landed at Brundisium, and entered, Rome as ‘a pri- 
vate man. The whole city met him with dcclama- 
tions ; his claim of a triumph was admitted without op- 
position, and never had Rome yet witnessed such a 
display as on the two ‘days-of his triumphal procession. 
Pompey’s plan was now, under the appearance of a 
private individual, to maintain the first place in the 
state; but he found obstacles on every side. * Lucul- 
lus and Crassus were superior to him in wealth; the 
zealous republicans looked upon him with suspicion ; 
and Cesar was laying the foundation of his future 
greatness} The Jast-mentioned, individual, on his-re- 
turn from “Spain, aspired to the consulship. ‘To ef- 
fect this purpose, he reconciled Pompey and Crassus 
with each other, and united them in forming the co- 
-alition which is known in history under the name of 
the First Triumvirate. He was chosen consul B.C. 
59, and, by the marriage, of his daughter Julia with 
Pompey (A‘milia having died-in childbed), seemed 
to have secured his union with the latter. From this 
time Pompey countenanced measures which, as a good 
citizen, he should have opposed as subversive of free- 
dom. He allowed his own eulogist, Cicero, to be 
driven into banishment by the tribune Clodius, whom 
he had attached to his interest; but, having after- 
-ward himself quarrelled with Glodius;'he had Cicero 
recalled. He supported the illegal nomination of Cx- 
sar to a five years’.command in Gaul; the fatal con- 
sequences of which compliance appeared but too 
plainly afterward.—The fall of Crassus in Parthia, left 
but two masters .to the Roman world; and, on the 
death of Julia in childbed, these friends became rivals. 
(Encyclop..Americ., vol. 10, p. 239, segg.) . Pompey’s 
studied deference to the senate secured his influence 
with that body; and he gained the good-will of the 
people by his judicious discharge of the duties of com- 
missary of supplies during a time of scarcity. In the 
mean.time, he secretly fomented the disorders of the 
state, and the abuses practised in the filling up the 
~ magistracies, many of which remained vacant for eight 
months, and others were supplied by insufficient and 
ignorant persons, through the disgust of those who 
were capable of sustaining them with ability and hon- 
our. 
cessity of a dictator, and pointed to him as the man 
whose great services, and whose devotion to the sen- 
ate and the people, ‘entitled him to expect the general 
suffrage ; while he himself appeared to decline the sta- 
tion, and even made a show of being indignant at the 
proposal. His position at Rome, while Cesar ‘was 
absent in his province, was singularly, advantageous to 


‘day, brought in the body of Clodius. 


The friends of Pompey whispered about the ne- | 


his pretensions: he had, in fact, always kept himself 
in the public eye; and in the triumvirate division of 
power, which he had himself planned (B.C. 50), in or- 
der to strengthen his own influence by the rising tal- 
ents and activity of Ozsar, and the high birth and 
riches of Crassus, he had taken care to reserve to him- 
self Rome, where he continued to reside, governing 
the Spains by his’ lieutenants, while he despatched 
Crassus to Asia and Cesar to the Gauls. He had 
_ also acquired a popularity by rescinding, under one of 
his .consulships, the law which Sylla, for his own pur- 
poses, had enacted, to restrain the power of the tri- 
bunes of the commons, At this time he gratified both 
senate and people by procuring, through the agency of | 
the tribune Milo (B.C. 57), the recall of Cicero from 
the banishment. into which he had-been driven by 
the tribune Clodius, on a charge of haying .executed 
Cethegus and Lentulus (implicated in the ‘Citilinerian 
Cicero had 


conspiracy) without the forms of law. 
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provoked the enmity of Clodius by prosecuting him 
for intruding, in the disguise of a musician, into a fe- 
male religious assembly, where he sought an assigna- 


~ oe 


tion with Pompeia, the wife of Gesar. Cesar, though ~ 


he divorced the lady, with the observation that “ Cx- 


sar’s wife should not even be suspected,” overlooked | 


the affront of Clodius to himself, withheld his own ev- 
idence against him at the trial,-and even furthered his — 
election to the tribuneship, He was actuated in this 
by resentment towards Cicero, who had termed the — 
triumvirate a conspiracy against the public liberty; and, 
under a similar feeling, Pompey had at first’ connived 


at Cicero’s banishment (B.C. 58); but, as Clodius,: < 


| who had seized Cicero’s villas and confiscated his prop- 


erty, began to carry himself arrogantly towards Pom- 
pey, and conceive himself his equal, Pompey, as: has- 
been said, within two years, procured the decree to be 
reyersed. The sequel of this intrigue was such as to 
accelerate his advance to the. dictatorship. Clodius, 
as he was returning to Rome on horseback from the 
countiy, was set upon and murdered by Milo and some 
attendants, who were quitting the city. As Milo was ° 
on his way to his native town, in disgust at the perfidy 
of Pompey, who had disappointed him of the consul- 
ship promised as the price of his services, it should 
not seem that this affray was’ the result of Pompey’s 
instigation, The populace, struck with consternation, 
passed, the night in the streets, and, with the dawn of 
At the sugges- 
tion-of some tribunes, his friends, it was carried into, 
the senate-house, either to intimate suspicion of the 


senate, or in honour of the senatorian rank of the de-. . 


ceased.. Here the benches were torn up, a pile con- 
structed, and the body consumed; but the conflagra- 
tion caught the senate-house and several adjoining 
buildings. “Milo; less apprehensive of punishnrent than 
irritated at the respect paid,to Clodius, returned to. the 
city with. his colleague Cecilius, and, distributing 
money to a part of the multitude, addressed them from 
the tribunal as if they were a regular assembly; ex- 
cusing the affaiy as an accidental rencounter, and. en- 
deavouring to obtain a verdict of acquittal: he ended 
with inveighing against Clodius. While he was ha- 
ranguing, the rest of the tribunes,'and that part of the: 


populace which had not been bribed, rushed into the . 
forum armed: Milo and Cacilius put on:slaves’ habits ~ 
and escaped ; but a bloody, indiscriminate assault was, 


made on the other citizens, of which the friends of Milo 
were not alone.the objects, but all who passed by or 
fell in the way of the rioters, especially those who were 
splendidly dressed and wore gold rings. The tumult ° 


‘continued several days, during which there was a sus- 


pension of all governmént; stones were thrown and 
weapons drawn in the streets, and houses set on fire. 
The slaves armed themselves, and, breaking into dwell- 
ings under pretence of searching for Milo, carried off. 
everything of value that was portable. The senate. 
assembled in a state of great terror,. and, turning their 
eyes upon Pompey, proposed to him the acceptance of 
the dictatorship. But, by the persuasion of Cato, they 
invested him with the same power under the.title of 
Sole Consul. This.was probably with the secret. un- 


derstanding of Pompey himself, as the title of dictator 


had become odious since the tyranny of Sylla. That 
Pompey and Cato were in agreement, appears’ from 
this : that the vote of the latter was recompensed by 
the appointment of questor to Cyprus ; the senate 


having decreed the reduction of that island to a Roman - 


province, and the confiscation of the-treasures of King 


: Ptolemy, on account of the exorbitant ransom demand- 


ed for Clodius when taken by pirates. Pompey pro-., 
ceeded to restore order and to pass popular acts. He 
condemned Milo for murder. . He framed a law against, 


bribery and corruption, and instigated an inquiry into _ 
the acts of administration of all who had held magis- 


tracies from the time of his own first consulship. 
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> POMPEIUS. “. 
This, although plausibly directed at what Pompey 
justly called the root of the state disorders, seemed to 
be aimed covertly at Cesar; though Pompey appeared 
offended at the suggestion, and affected to consider 
Cesar as above suspicion. He presided in the court 
during the trials with a guard, that the judges might 
not be intimidated. Several, convicted of intrigue and 
malversation, were banished, and others fined. With 
a great appearance of moderation, he declined to hold 
the single consulship to the extent of the full period, 
and for the rest of the year adopted his father-in-law, 
Lucius Scipio, as his colleague ; but, even after the 
return to the regular consulships, as well as for the 
months during es Scipio was associated with him- 
self in office, he continued, in reality, to direct the af- 
fairs of state. ‘lhe senate gave him two additional 
legions, and prolonged his command in his provinces. 
Hitherto Pompey had proceeded with infinite address ; 
but the craftiness of his policy was no match for the 
frankness and directness of that of Casar, who acted 
in this conjuncture, so critical to the Roman liberty, 
with a real moderation and candour that absolutely 
disconcerted his rival. Casar, indeed, who was made 
acquainted, by the exiles that flocked to his camp, with 
everything passing at Rome, and who found himself 
obliged to stand on the defensive, availed himself of 
the means which his acquired wealth placed in his 
hands, and which the practice of the age too much 
countenanced, to divide the hostile party by buying 
off the enmity of some of them newly elected to office. 
Aware of the cabals which were forming against him, 
Cesar knew that, in returning toa private station, he 
should be placed at the feet of Pompey and his party ; 
he therefore resisted the decree of his recall till he 
could assure himself of such conditions as would pre- 
vent his obedience from being attended with danger, 
His demands were reasonable; his propositions fair 
and open, and his desire of effecting a compromise 
apparently sincere. ‘The unintermitted continuation 
of a consul’s office through several years, and even 
his creation in his ‘absence, were not unconstitutional ; 
both had been granted to Marius; and Casar him- 
self had been re-elected, while absent, by the ten 
tribunes ; Pompey, when he brought in the law against 
allowing absent candidates to stand, having made a 
special exception in favour of Casar, and recorded 


it. His requests that he might stand for the con- 


sulship in his absence; that he might retain his army 
till chosen consul; that he might have his command 
prolonged in.the province of Hither Gaul, should 
that of Farther Gaul not be also conceded to him, 
were refused. In the irritation of the moment, he 
is said to have grasped the hilt of his sword, and ejac- 
ulated, ‘This shall give it me.” Curio, in the mean 
time, loudly protested against Cesar’s being recalled, 
unless Pompey would also disband his legions and re- 
sign his provinces; and the yey were 80 satisfied 
with the equity of the proposal, that they accompanied 
the tribune to his own door, and strewed flowers in his 
way. Pompey professed that he had received his com- 
mand against his will, and that he would cheerfully lay 
it down, though the time was not yet expired ; thus 
contrasting his own moderation with the unwillingness 
of Cwsar to relinquish office, even at the termination 
of the full period. Curio, however, contended openly 
that the promise was not to be taken for the perform- 
ance; but exclaimed against Pompey’s avarice of 
power; and urged with such adroitness the necessity 
either of both retaining their commands, that the one 
might be a check on any unconstitutional designs of 
the other, or of both alike resigning, that he brought 
the senate over to his opinion, the consul Marcellus 
bitterly observing to the majority, ‘‘ Take your victory, 
and have Cwsar for your master.” But on a rumour 
that Cesar had crossed the Alps and was on his march 
to Rome, 2 i ran to Pompey, and, presenting him 
; “lll 


. 
a . 


lieutenant, Octavius Libo ; 
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with a sword, said, “ We order you to march against 
Cwsar and fight for your country.” Curio fled to 
Caesar, who had lately returned from Britain, and was 
approaching Ravenna ; and urged him to draw togeth- 
er his:forces and advance upon Rome. But Cesar 
was still apparently anxious for peace; and sent, by 
Curio, letters to the senate, in which he distinctly of- 
fered to resign his command, provided Pompey would 
do the same; otherwise he would not only retain it, but 
would come in person, and revenge the injuries offered 
to himself and to the country. ‘This was received with 
loud cries, as a declaration of war; and Lucius Domi- 
tius was appointed as Casar’s successor, and ordered to 
march with four thousand new-raised troops. Neither 
the senate nor Pomipey seem to have been in the least 
prepared. Pompey, with his usual art, had redemanded 
from Cesar the legion which he had lent him, on pre- 
tence of an expedition to Syria against the Parthians, 
Cwsar had not only sent back the legion, but added 
another of his own. They halted at Capua, and spread 
the report, either from ignorance, or, as they were 
handsomely paid by Cesar, probably from instructions 
given them, that Cewsar’s army was disaffected to him, 


.and, if occasion served, would gladly come over to 


Pompey. His credulity and security were such, that 
he neglected to make the necessary levies till the op- 
portunity was lost. While he was at last exerting 
himself, under the authority of the senate, in collecting 
13,000 veterans from Thessaly, and mercenaries froin 
fereign nations, and in making forced contributions of 
money and munitions of war in the cities of Italy, 
Cesar, leaving his commanders to concentrate and 
hasten the march of the rest of his army, took the field 
with some cavalry and a division of 5000 men. He 
sent forward a picked detachment to surprise Arimi- 
num, the first Ftatian city after passing the frontier 
of Gaul, and, throwing himself into his chariot while 
his friends were sitting at the supper-table, crossed 
the Rubicon, with the exclamation, ‘‘ The-die is cast.” 
When the news reached Rome, the senate repented 
their rejection of Cwsar’s equitablé proposals; and 
Cicero moved that an embassy should be sent to him 
to treat for peace, but was overruled by the consuls. 
Pompey had boasted that, if need were, he could raise 
an army by stamping with his foot; and Favonius re- 
minded him, in a tone of raillery, that ‘it was high 
time for him to stamp.” Domitius, who had been sent 
to supersede Cesar, was by him besieged in Corfinium, 
taken prisoner; and honourably dismissed, his troops 
going over to Cesar. Pompey, with the consuls, and 
the greater part of the senate and the nobility, aban- 
doned Rome and passed over into Greece. On enter- 
ing Rome, Cesar was, by the remnant of the senate, 
created dictator; but he held the office only eleven 
days, exchanging it for that of consul, and taking Ser- 
vilius as his colleague. Having seized the treasury, 
and secured Sicily and Sardinia, the granaries of Rome, 


‘by appointing his governors, he set out for Spain, 


where, in the hither province, he reduced, by cutting 
off their supplies, the Pompeian army under Petreius 
and Afranius, consisting of five legions, whom he dis- 
missed in safety, and allowed to join Pompey; and in 
the farther province he compelled the surrender of Var- 
ro with his legion. It is singular that his lieutenants 
were everywhere unsuccessful: Dolabella and Caius 
Antonius, who had it in charge to secure the Adriatic, 
were surrounded with a superior fleet by Pompey’s 
Bomitive lost an army in 
Pontus ; and Curio, in Africa, after his troops had suf- 
fered much by drinking of poisoned waters, risked a 
rash. action with Varus and Juba, king of Mauritania, 
the ally of Pompey, and was slain, Caesar himself ex 
periehced a reverse in Illyricum, where, his arm ; 


eing 
ih herb 


reduced to such straits as to eat bread made with h 
d'camp 


he assaulted, near Dyrrachium, the intren che ‘ 
of Pompey, whose policy had been to decline a battle, 
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and was repulsed, with the general panic of his troops | future: his 


and the loss of many standards; and his own camp 
would have been taken if.Pompey had not drawn off 
. his forces in apprehension of an ambuscade ; on which 
Cesar remarked that ‘‘ the war could have been at an 
end, if Pompey knew how to use victory.” Cesar 
retreated into Thessaly, and was followed by Pompey. 
A general battle was fought on the plains of Pharsa- 
lus; the army of Pompey being greatly superior in 
numbers, as it consisted of 40,000 foot and 12,000 
horse, composed of the transmarine legions and the 
auxiliary forces of different kings and tetrarchs ; while 
that of Casar did not exceed 30,000 foot and 1000 
horse. Pompey was, however, out-mancuvred, his 
army thrown into total rout, his camp pillaged, and 
himself obliged to fly, leaving the field with only his 
son Sextus and a few followers of rank. He_-set sail 
from Mytilene, having taken on board his wifesCor- 
nelia, and made for Egypt, intending to claim the hos- 
pitality of the young King Ptolemy, to whom the sen- 
ate had appointed him guardian. As he came near 
Mount Casius,.the Egyptian army was seen on the 
shore, and their fleet lying off at some distance, when, 
presently, a boat was observed approaching the ship 
from the land. The persons in the boat invited him 
to enter, for the purpose of landing ; but, as he was 
stepping ashore, he was stabbed in the sight of his wife 
and son; and his head and ring were sent to Cesar, 
who, shedding tears, turned away his face, and ordered 
the head to be burned with perfumes in the Roman 
method.—(Elion’s Roman Emperors, p. 4, seqq., In- 
trod.)— Cornelia and her friends instantly put to sea, 
and escaped the pursuit of the Egyptian fleet, which 
at first threatened to intercept them. ‘Their feelings, 
as is natural, were, for the moment, so engrossed by 
their own danger that they could scarcely compre- 
hend the full extent of their loss (Cic., Tusc. Disp, 
3, 27); nor was it till they reached the port of Tyre 
in safety that grief succeeded to apprehension, and 
they began to understand what cause they had for sor- 
row. But.the tears that were shed for Pompey were 
not only those of domestic, affliction; his fate called 
forth a more general and honourable mourning. No 
man had ever gained, at so early an age, the affections of 
_his countrymen; none had enjoyed them so largely, or 
preserved them so long with so little interruption ;- and, 
at the distance of eighteen centuries, the feeling of 
his contemporaries may be sanctioned by the sober 
judgment of history. He entered upon public life 
as a-distinguished member of an oppressed party, 
which was just arriving at its hour of triumph and 
retaliation; he saw his associates plunged in rapine 
and massacre, but he preserved himself pure from 
the contagion of their crimes ; and when the death 
of Sylla left him at the head of the aristocratical 
party, he served them ably and faithfully with his 
sword, while he endeavoured to mitigate the evils of 
their ascendancy, by restoring to the commons of 
Rome, on the earliest opportunity, the most important 
of those privileges and liberties which they had lost 
under the tyranny of their late-master. He received 
the due reward of his honest patriotism in the unusual 
honours and trusts that were conferred upon him; but 
his greatness could not corrupt his virtue; and the 
boundless powers with which he was repeatedly in- 
vested, he wielded with the highest ability and up- 
rightness to the accomplishment of his task, and then, 
without any undue attempts to prolong their duration, 
he honestly resigned them. At a period of general 
cruelty and extortion towards the enemies and sub- 
jects of the commonwealth, the character of Pompey, 
in his foreign commands, was marked by its humanity. 
and spotless integrity ; his conquest of the pirates was 
effected with wonderful rapidity, and cemented by a 
‘merciful policy, which, instead of taking vengeance 
for the past, accomplished the prevention of evil for the 
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: his presence in Asia, when he conducted the 
war with Mithradates, was no less a relief to\the prov-_ 
inces from the tyranny of their governors, than it was 
their protection from the arms of. the enemy. It is 
true that wounded vanity led him, after his return from 
Asia, to unite himself, for a time, with some unworthy 
associates ; and this connexion, as it ultimately led to 
all the misfortunes, so did it immediately tempt him 
to the worst faults of his political life, and involved 
him in a career of difficulty, mortification, and shame.» 
But after this disgraceful fall, he again returned to his 
natural station, and was universally regarded as the fit 
protector of the laws and liberty of his country, when 
they were threatened by Czsar’s rebellion: In the 
conduct of the civil war he showed something of 
weakness and vacillation; but his abilities, though 
considerable, were far from equal to those of his ad- 
versary ; and his inferiority was most seen in that want 
of steadiness in the pursuit of his own plans, which 
caused him to abandon a-system already sanctioned 
by success, and to persuade himself that he might 
yield with propriety to the ill-judged impatience of his 
followers for battle. His death is one of the few tra- 
gical.events of those times which may be regarded 
with unmixed compassion. It was not accompanied, 
like that of Cato and Brutus, with the rashness and 
despair of suicide; nor can it be regarded, like that 
of Cesar, as the punishment of crimes, unlawfully in- 
flicted, indeed, yet suffered deservedly. With a char- 
acter of rare purity and tenderness in all his domestic 
relations, he was slaughtered before the eyes of his 
wife and son; while flying from the ruin of a most 
just cause, he was murdered by those whose kindness 
he was entitled to claim: His virtues have not been 
transmitted to posterity with their deserved fame; and 
while the violent republican writers have exalted the 
memory of Cato and Brutus, Pompey’s many and rare 
merits have been forgotten in the faults of the, Trium- 
virate, and in the weakness of temper which he dis- 
played in the conduct of his last campaign. - (En- 
cycl. Metropol., div. 3, vol. 2, p. 252.)—V. Cneius, 
elder son of Pompey the Great, was sent by his fa- 
ther into Asia, at the commencement of the civil war, 
to raise a large naval and land force from all the prov- 
inces of the East. After the death of his parent he 
passed into Spain, where two lieutenants of Pompey 
had reunited some of the scattered remnants of the 
republican army. His party soon became powerful, 
and he saw himself in a few months at the head of 
thirteen legions, and in possession of a considerable 
fleet. Cesar, finding that he must act in person against 
him, left Rome for the Spanish peninsula, and, by a 
series of bold manceuvres, compelled the son of Pom- 
pey to engage in battle in the plain of Munda (45 
B.C.). This action, the last that was fought between 
the Pompeian party and Cesar, terminated, after the 
most desperate efforts, in favour of the latter; and the 
son of Pompey, having been wounded in the fight, was 
slain in endeavouring to make his escape. (Auct., 
Bell. Hisp. —'Appian, Bell. Civ., 2, 87, segg.) — VI. 
Sextus, second son of Pompey the Great, and sur- 
named sometimes, for distinction’ sake, Pompey the 
Younger, is celebrated in Roman history for the part 
that he played after the death of Cesar, and for the re- 
sistance which he made to Antony and Octavius. Af- 
ter the battle of Pharsalia, he proceeded, with some 
senators, to rejoin his father in Pamphylia; but, re 
of the latter’s death, he fled to Cyprus, thence to Af- 
rica, and finally to Spain, where he joined his brother 
Cneius with a few vessels. The disastrous battle of . 
Munda, however, again-compelled him to fly ; but he 
foundfamself, after some lapse of time, at the head of 
a considerable force, composed of the remnants of the 
army at Munda, and he succeeded in defeating two 
lieutenants of Cesar. After the death of the latter, 
Sextus Pompey applied to the Roman ren i for the 


‘gained over Octavius the battle of Scylla. “While pro- 


should save the life of a proscribéd person twice as 


triumvirate at the expense of Lepidus, who was to be 
displaced ; and he would, in all likelihood, have ob- 


» was, however, the terms agreed upon were extremely 


‘ship for the ensuing year, and the proscribed persons 


‘tunius.— Horat. Epod., 9, '7.— Mitsch., ad loc: — 


(Vid. Mela.)—III. Festus. (Vid. Festus.)—IV. An- 


~ 9,)—V. Marcellus, a Latin grammarian in the time 


- lesome exactor of correctness in Latin style. He oc- 
-casionally pleaded causes, and is said to have been 
originally a pugilist. 
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restitution of his father’s.property. Antony supported 
his claim, and Sextus, without obtaining precisely what 
he solicited, still received as an indemnity a large sum 
of money from the public treasury, and with it the title 
of commander of the seas. In place, however, of 
going to Rome to enjoy. his success, he got together 
all the vessels he could find in the harbours of Spain 
and Gaul, and, as soon as he saw the second trium- 
virate formed, he made himself master of Sicily, and’ 


scription was raging at Rome, Sextus opened an asy- 
lum for the fugitives, and promised to any one who 


much as the triumvirs offered for his head. Many were 


saved in éonsequence by his generous care. At the 
same time, his fleet increased ’to so large a size in the 
Mediterranean as to intercept the supplies of grain in- 
tended for the Roman capital, and the people, dread- 
ing a famine, compelled Antony and Octavius to ne- 
gotiate for a peace with the son of Pompey. Sextus 
demanded nothing less than-to be admitted into: the | 


tained what he sought, ‘had not his friends compelled 
him to‘hasten the conclusion of the alliance. As it 


favourable to Sextus. Sicily, Sardinia; Corsica, and 
Achaia were given him; he was promised the consul- 


whom .he.had saved were erased from the fatal list. 
The peace, however, proved ahollow one. Hostilities 
soon commenced anew, and Octavius encountered two 
defeats, one through his lieutenant Calvisius,:and an: 
other in person. ' Two years after, however, having 
repaired his losses, he proved more successful. Agrip- 
pa, his lieutenant, gained an important advantage over 
the fleet of Pompey off Myle, on the coast of Sicily, 
and afterward a decisive victory between Myle and 
Naulochus. Sextus, now without resources, fled with 
sixteen vessels to Asia, where he excited new troubles ; 
but, at the end of a few months, he fell into the hands 
of Antony’s lieutenants, who put him to death B.C. 
35. In allusion to his great naval power, Sextus Pom- 
pey used to style himself ‘the son of Neptune” (Nep- 


Dio Cass., 48, 19. — Vell. Paterc., 2, '72.— Flor:, 4, 
2.—Plut., Vit. Ant.— Appian, Bell. Ciw., 2, 105.— 
Id. ib., 4, 84, &c.) ; 
Pompito, a city of Hispania Tarraconensis, in the 
territory of the Vascones, now Pampeluna. (Plin., 
5 3.—Strab., 161.) ; 4 ; 
_ Pompitius Numa, the second king of Rome. (Vid. 
Numa.) ; f oy. ele ae 
- Pomeonius, I. Atticus. (Vid. Atticus.)—II. Mela. 


dronicus, a native of Syria, and a follower of the Epi- 
curean sect. He pursued,.at Rome, the profession of 
a grammarian, but his.attachment to philosophical pur- 
suits prevented him from being very useful as a philo- 
logical instructer.. He was a contemporary of M: An- 
tonius Gnipho, who was one of Cicero’s ‘instructers, 
Finding this latter grammarian, as well as others of 
inferior note, preferred to himself, he retired to Cuma, 
where he lived in. great poverty, and composed several 
works, These’ were published ‘by. Orbilius after the 
death of Andronicus: (Sueton., de Illustr.. Gram., 


of Tiberius. Suetonius describes him as a most troub- 


(Sueion., de Illustr. Gram., 
22.)—VI. Secundus, a Roman tragic-poet, who flour-. 
ished in the middle of the first century of our era, and 
died 60 A.D., after having held the office of consul. 
‘His works are lost. He is said to have been more’ re- 
arkable oy peaneite and brilliancy as.a writer, than’ 
1 2 é , y 


out to the Roman people (6, 21). 


practicable one of Augustus. 
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for tragic ‘spirit... (Dial. de caus. corr. elog., 13.—Lip- 
sius,ad Tac., Ann., 11, 13.—Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., 
p. 88.)—VII. Sextus, a Roman lawyer, who appears to 
have-lived in the time of Hadrian.and Antoninus Pius. 
He attained to high reputation as a jurist, and wrote 
several works on jurisprudence. (Bahr, Gesch. Rom. 
Int., p..749.) 

Pomrrina Patipes. Vid. Pontine Paludes. 

Ponria, now Ponza, an island off the coast of La- 
tium, and south of the promontory of Circeii. . Ac- 
cording to, Livy (9, 38), it received a Roman colony 
A.U.C. 441, and it obtained the thanks of the Roman 
senate in the second Punic war. It became after- 
ward the «spot to which the victims of Tiberius and 
Caligula were secretly conveyed, to be afterward de- 
spatched, or doomed to a perpetual exile. (Suet, 
Tib., 64.—Id., Cal., 15.) Among these might be 
numbered many Christian martyrs. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Italy, vol. 2, .p. 135.) 

‘Pontina#, Pomerina, or -Pomprinas PautpEs, a 
marshy tract of country in the territory of the Volsci, 
deriving its appellation from the town of Suessa Po- 
metia, in whose vicinity it was situate. These fens 
are occasioned by the quantity of water carried into 
the plain by numberless streams which rise at’ the foot 
of the adjacent mountains, and, for want of a sufficient 
declivity, creep sluggishly over the level space, and 
sometimes stagnate in pools, or lose themselves in the 
sands. ‘Two rivers principally contributed to the for- 
mation of these marshes, the Ufens or Uffente, and 
the Nymphzus or Ninfo.. The*flat and swampy tract 
spread to the foot of the Volscian mountains, and cov- 
ered an extent of eight miles in breadth and thirty in 
length with mud. and infection., We are informed by 
Mucianus, an ancient- writer quoted by Pliny, that 
there were at one time no:less than twenty-three cities 
to be found in this district (3; 5). . Consequently, it is 
to be inferred that formerly these marshes did not ex- 
ist, or that they were confined to a much smaller space 
of ground. That it, was cultivated appears clearly 
from Livy (2, 34); and we are told by the same his- 
torian that the Pomptinus ager was once portioned 
Indeed, it is evi- 
dent that the waters must have been gradually increas- . 
ing from the decline of the Roman empire, until’ the 


‘successful exertions made by the Roman pontiffs ar- 


rested their baneful progress. When this district was 
occupied by flourishing cities, and an active and in-~ 
dustrious population was ever, ready to check the 
increase of stagnation, it might easily be kept un- 
der; but after the ambition of Rome and her sys- 
tem: of universal dominion had rendered this tract of 
country desolate, these wastes and fens naturally in- 
creased, and, in process of time, gained.so much 
ground as to render any attempt to remedy the evil 
only temporary and: inefficient. It is supposed that, 
when Appius Claudius constructed the road named 


| after him, he made the first attempt to drain these 


marshes ; but this is not certain, as no such work is 
mentioned in the accounts we have of the forma- 
tion of this Roman way. (Livy, 9, 29.) But about 


one hundred and thirty years after, there is a posi- 


tive statement of that object having been partly ef- 
fected by the consul Corn. Cethegus. (Liv:, Epit., 
46.)° Julius Cesar is said to have intended to. divert 


‘the course of the Tiber from Ostia, and carry it through 


these marshes to Terracina; but the plan.perished with 
him, and ‘gave way to the more moderate but more 
i This emperor endeav- 
oured to. carry off the superfluous waters by opening 
a canal all along the Via Appia, from.Forum Appii 
to the grove of. Feronia. .It was customary to em- 
bark on the canal in the nighttime, as Strabo re- 
lates and Horace practised, because the vapours that 
arise from these swamps are less. noxious in the cool 
of the night than in the heat of the day. This canal 
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still remains, and is called Cavata. These marshes 
were. neglectéd after the time of Augustus until the 


reigns of Nerva and Trajan, the latter of whom drained | 


the country from Treponti and Terracina, and restored 
the Appian Way, which the neglect of ‘the marshes 
in the previous reigns had rendered nearly impassable. 
During the convulsions of the following centuries, the 
marshes were again overflowed, until again drained 
in the reign of Theodorie, by Cecilius.Decius, a pub- 
lic-spirited individual, and apparently with good effect. 
(Cassiod:, 2, Epist. 32 and 33.) “They were never, 
however, completely exhausted of their water until the 
pontificate of Pius VI., althongh many preceding popes 
had made the experiment. During the French inwva- 
sion, however, the precautions necessary to keep open 
the canals of communication were neglected, and the 
waters again began to stagnate. These marshes, 
therefore, are again formidable at the present day, and, 
though contracted in their limits, still corrupt the at- 
mosphere: for.many miles around. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Italy; yol. 2, p..96, seqq.) 


‘Pontius, an. able commander of the Samnites, who, 


entrapped the Roman army in the defile of Samnium 
called the ‘‘ Caudine Forks” (Furce Caudine), and 
compelled them to pass under the yoke. (Liv., 9, 2, 
seqq.) He was afterward defeated in his turn, and 
subjected to the same ignominy by the Romans. 
(La0.,:9,, 15.) fy, Bence 

Pontus, I. a country of Asia Minor. The name 
implies a political rathér than a geographical division 
of territory ; having been applied, in the first instance, 
to. the coast of the Euxine, situated between the Col- 
chian territory and the river Halys, it was, in process 
of time, extended to the mountainous districts which 
lie towards Cappadocia and Armeniia ; and it even, at 
one time, included Paphlagonia and part of Bithynia. 
. The denomination itself was unknown to Herodotus, 


who always designated this part of Asia by refefring: 


‘to the particular tribes-who inhabited it,-and who then 
enjoyed a separate political existence, though tributa- 
ty to the Persian empire. Xenophon also appears to 
have been ignorant of it, since he adheres always to 
the same local distinctions of nations and tribes used 
by Herodotus; such as the Chalybes, Tibareni, Mo- 
syneci, &c. It was not till after the death of Alex- 
’ ander that the Pontine dynasty makes any figure‘in 
history ; and.an account of it will be found under the 
article Mithradates.—After the overthrow of Mithra- 
dates the Great,’Pompey annexed the greater part of 

Pontus to Bithynia, and the rest he assigned to Deio- 
+ tarus, tetrarch of Galatia, and a zealous ally of Rome ; 
- a small portion of Paphlagonia being reserved for some 
native chiefs ofthat country.’ (Strab., 541, ‘segg.— 
Appian, Bell. Mithrad., c. 114.) During the civil 
wars waged by Cesar and. Pompey, Pharnaces made 
an attempt to recover his hereditary dominions, and 
succeeded in’taking Sinope, Amisus, and some other 
towns of Pontus: But Julius Cxsar, after the defeat 
aud death of Pompey, marched into Pontus, and, en- 
countering the army of Pharnaces néar the city of 
Zela, gained. a complete victory; the facility with 
which it was obtained being expressed by the victor 


_inthose celebrated words, « Veni, Vidi, Vici.” (Hirt., 


Bell. Alex., c; 72.— Plut., Vit. Ces.—Sueton., Vit. 


_ dul, ¢. 37.— Dio Cass., 42, 47.). ‘After his defeat, |. 


Pharnaces retired to the Bosporus, where he was slain 
‘by. some of his own followers. (Appian, Bell. Mithr., 
120.—Dio Cass.,1.c.)_ He left a son.named Darius, 
who was made king of Pontus for a short time by 
Antony, but he was soon deposed, and Polemo, son 
of Zeno of Apamea, was appointed in his stead.’ This 
. person, who had the art to ingratiate himself alike with 
_ Antony, Augustus, and Agrippa, was made king of 

the eastern portion of, Pontus, named from him Pole- 


~ moniacus. Polemo was slain in an expedition against | 
some barbarians of Sindice, near the Palus Mzotis ; 


= 
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but his’ widow, Pythodoris, was reigning in his stead - 
at the time that Strabo wrote his Geography. (Strab., 
556, 578.—Dio Cass., 58, 25.—Id., 54, 24.)—Ptole- 
my divides Pontus into three districts, which he terms 
Galaticus, Cappadocicus, and Polemoniacus ; and, 
under the Byzantine emperors, the two former were 
included ‘under the name of Helenopontus, derived 
from Helena, the mother of Constantine, as they had 
been usually comprehended before by, the Rornans 
themselves. under that of Pontica Prima. (Dio.Cass., 
51, 2.—Suweton., Vit. Ner., 18.—Ptol., p. 125.—Jus- 
tin.; Novell., 28, 1.)—Pontiis was chiefly a mountain- 
ous country, especially towards the northeast frontier. 
Here we have some of: the highest table-land in Asia, 
whence flow the great streams of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, the Araxes and Phasis. The-climate was con- 
sequently extremely bleak and severe, the soil rugged 
and barren, and the different tribes scattered over its 
surface.,wild and savage’to the last degree. (Xen., 
Anab., 5, 4.— Strab., 548, seq.) But the western 


portion of ‘the country, around the Halys, and the val- 


leys of the Thermodon and Iris, were rich and fertile, 
‘and abounded in produce of every kind, and furnished 
the finest flocks and herds, There were also mines 
of salt, iron, and rock crystal ; and the coast exhibited 
some’ large and flourishing Greek cities, possessed of . 
good harbours, and having an extensive traffic with 
the other parts of the Euxine, the Hellespont, and the 
fEgean.. (Crayer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 256, seqq.) 
Pontus Evxinus, the ancient name for the Black 
Sea.. According to the common opinion, its earliest 
name was “Aéevoc (“ znhospitable’”’), in allusion to the 
chayacter of the nations along its shores ; and this ap- 
pellation was changed to Evgevvoe (‘‘ hospitable”), 


'when Grecian ‘colonies had settled on these same 


coasts, and had introduced the usages of civilized life. 
Some Biblical commentators, however, think they dis- 
cover the name of’ Euxine, or rather “Agevoc, in the 
Scripture term Aschkenaz. (Rosenmiiller, Schol. in 
Genes., 10, 3.)—The Pontus Euxinus is now probably 
in the same state that it was in the earliest historic 
age ; ‘the western part is shallow, but the eastern, 
which is very deep, has been attempted to be fathom- 
ed in some places without success. The water of 
that sea-is, in many places, as fresh as that of the 
rivers which flow into it.- The evaporation of the 
fresh water facilitates the formation of ice, which is 


-not uncommon ; the.congelation is thus occasioned by 


the freshness of the water, and that large sea is some- 
times frozen to a considerable distance from the shore. 
—The Pontus Euxinus is’ nothing more than a vast: 
lake; it bears all the marks of one; flows, like those 
in North America, through a kind of river, which forms 
at first the narrow channel of Constantinople, or Thra- 
cian Bosporus ; it then. assumes the appearance of a 
small+lake, called the Propontis, or Sea of Marmara, 
passes towards the southwest, and takes anew the 
form of a large river, which has been termed the Hel- 
lespont, or Dardanelles. ‘These channels resemble - 
many other outlets of lakes ; the great body of water 
that flows through so narrow an opening need not ex- 
cite wonder, although:it has given risé-to various hy- 
potheses. . (Vid. Mediterraneum Mare.—Malte-Brun, 
Geogr:, vol. 6, jv..121, Am. ed.) mete 
Popitius, I: M. Popilius Lenas, was consul B.C. 
356, and in that same year defeated.the Tiburtines, 
who had made a nocturnal incursion into the Roman . 
territory, and had advanced to the city gates. (Liv. 
7,12.) At a subsequent period: he accused C. Licin- | 
ius Stolo under his.own law, and effected his condem- 
, (Iav.,.7, 16.) » He obtained the consulship 
a second time, B.C. 353 ; and a third time, B.C. 347, 
in which year he defeated the Gauls, who had made an 
irruption into the Latin territory, and obtained for. this 
a triumph.. (Liv., 7, 23, seq.) »' Two years after this 
he was chosen consul for the fourth Himés _ (Liv., 7, 
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26.) He is said to have been the first of the Popilian 
family that bore the surname of Lenas, and this appel- 
lation is said to have been obtained as follows. Being 
at one time priest of Carmenta (Flamen Carmentalis), 
and conducting a public sacrifice in his sacerdotal robe, 
or lena, intelligence was brought him that a sedition 
had broken out among the commons ; he hastened to 
the public assembly arrayed in his lena, and quelled 
the tumult by his authority and eloquence. (Cicero, 
Brut., 14.)—II. M. Popilius Lenas, was consul 173 
B.C. Having marched of his own accord, during the 
war with the Ligurians, into the territory of the. Sa- 
telliates, who had committec no sort of hostility against 
the Romans, and coming to an engagement with 
them, he obtained a complete victory, and sold those 
who had survived the battle into slavery. The senate 
immediately passed a decree, ordering him to restore 
the money which he had received from the sale of the 
Satelliates, to set the latter at liberty, give them back 
their effects and arms, and immediately to quit the 
province. Popilius, however, disobeyed this mandate ; 
and yet, notwithstanding this open contumacy, he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, inveighed severely against the as- 
sembled senate, and then returned to his province: 
Being afterward accused for this outrage against the 
laws, he was sheltered from punishment by the in- 
fluence of his brother. (Vid, Popilius III.) He after- 
ward accompanied the consul Philippus to Macedonia 
as military tribune, B.C. 169. (Lzv., 40, 43.—ZId., 
41, 14, seg.—Id.,. 42, '7, seqg.—Id., 44, 1.)—III. C. 
Popilius Lenas, brother of the preceding, attained to 
the consulship B.C. 172, and only signalized his ad- 
ministration of that office by his intrigues in favour of 
his brother when charged with official misconduct. 
(Vid. Popilius II.) Not long after this he was sent, with 
two other senators, to Egypt, on account of the differ- 
ences subsisting between Cleopatra and Ptolemy Eu- 
ergetes on the one hand, and Antiochus Epiphanes on 
the other. Antiochus was at the gates of Alexandrea, 
and preparing to lay siege to the city when the Roman 
deputies arrived. The decree of the senate, which 
they communicated to him, was to the following effect : 
that Antiochus should make peace with Ptolemy and 
retire from Egypt; but, Antiochus wishing to elude it 
by evasive answers, Popilius haughtily drew a circle 
round him in the sand with a rod which he held in his 
hand, and ordered the monarch to give him an answer 
to carry home to the senate before he stirred out of 
the circle which had just been traced. The king was 
struck with astonishment, but, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, promised to obey, and accordingly evacuated 
Egypt. (Liv., 41, 18.—Id., 42, 9, segg.—Id., 44, 19, 
seqq.—Id., 45, 10.—Vell. Paterc., 12, 10.—Justin, 
34, 3.)—IV. A tribune, who commanded the party 
which slew Cicero. It is said that the orator had 
defended him at one time against a charge of ‘parri- 
cide. ‘This, however, some regard as a pure inven- 
tion of the later grammarians, who sought for brilliant 
themes on which to declaim. (Senec. Rhet., 3, con- 
trov. 17.) 

Poriicéta. Vid. Pusticona. é 

Porras Sazina, I. daughter of Poppeus Sabinus, 
and wife of T. Ollius. She lived in the time of the 
Emperor Claudius, and was the most beautiful woman 
of her time, but disgraced herself by her scandalous 
excesses. Messalina, having become jealous of her, 
compelled her to destroy herself. (Tacit., Ann., 11, 
2.—Id. ib., 11, 4.—Id. 7b., 13, 45.)—II. Daughter of 
the preceding, inherited all her mother’s beauty and 
frailty. Her father was T’. Ollius, who had been in- 
volved in the disgrace of Sejanus, and she preferred 
to his name, therefore, that of her maternal grandfa- 
ther Poppeus Sabinus, who had borne the consulship, 
and had been graced with the insignia of a triumph. 
(Tacit., Ann., 13,45.) The young Poppza united in 
este oyety attraction of wealth, beauty, and noble 
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birth. She possessed all things, in fine, to borrow the 
words of Tacitus, except a virtuous heart. (‘ Huie 
muliert cuncta alia fuere, preter honestwm animum.” 
Tacit., l. c.) She was first married to Rufus Crispi- 
nus, prefect of the pretorian cohorts under Claudius, 
and bore him a daughter; but, having been seduced 
by Otho, she left her husband and. lived with the lat- 
ter. Nero was now on the throne, and Otho was the 
companion of his debaucheries. Hither through vani- 
ty or indiscretion, the charms of Poppea were made 
a constant theme of eulogium by Otho in the presence 
of the emperor, until the curiosity of the latter was 
excited, and he became desirous of beholding her. His 
licentious spirit soon acknowledged the power of her 
charms, and the air of modest reserve assumed by this 
artful and abandoned woman only drew him the more 
effectually into her toils. Otho was put out of the 
way by being sent to Lusitania with the title of gov- 
ernor ; and Poppaa now obtained over the emperor 
such an irresistible ascendancy, that he no longer lis- 
tened to the admonitions of Seneca, or to the remon- 
strances of Burrhus. Having herself violated all the 
bonds of chastity and connubial faith, the mistress of 
the emperor wished to become his wife; but, as she 
could not hope to see the Empress Octavia repudiated 
while Agrippina lived, she employed every art of in- 
trigue and falsehood upon the mind of her paramour, 
with the view of exciting suspicion against his mother, 
and thereby paving the way for that act of parricide 
which has left so indelible a stain upon his character. 
After the destruction of Agrippina, Nero divorced Oc- 
tavia, and the unprincipled Poppwa was raised to the 
throne. The schemes of this wicked woman did not, 
however, end here. Fearful lest the mild virtues of 
Octavia might cause a return of affection on the part 
of Nero, she procured her banishment from Rome, on 
false testimony of adulterous conduct; and when, 
through fear of an insurrection of the people, the em- 
peror was compelled to recall the daughter of Claudi- 
us, the artful Poppwa alarmed the fears of Nero by 
telling him that his former wife was at the head of a 
numerous party in the state, and the unfortunate Oc- 
tavia was deprived of existence. In the year 63, 
Poppwa was delivered of a daughter, an event which 
threw Nero into transports of joy. He named the in- 
fant Claudia, and decreed to her and her mother the 
title of Augusta. The child, however, the subject of 
so many hopes, died at the end of four months, and 
the grief of Nero was as excessive as had been his joy 
at its birth. Poppwa herself survived her offsprin 
only two, years, having expired from a blow which she 
received from the foot of her brutal husband, when 
many months advanced in her pregnancy, A.D. 65, 
On returning to himself, Nero was the more afflicted 
at her death, since with her he lost the only hope he 
had entertained of an heir to his dominions. “Her body 
was embalmed, and placed in the tomb of the Cesars. 
The emperor himself pronounced her funeral eulogy, 
and not being able to praise her virtues, contented 
himself, as Tacitus remarks, with eulogizing het beau- 
ty, and the fayours which fortune had heaped upon 
her.—No female ever carried to a greater extent the | 
refinements and luxuries of the toilet. She is said 
to have been the first Roman lady that wore a mask 
on-her face when going abroad, in order to protect 
her complexion from the rays of the sun. Whenever 
she made any excursion from Rome, she was follow- 
ed by a train of 500 asses, whose milk furnished her 
with a bath for preserving the fairness and softness of 
her skin. She was the inventress also of a species of 
pommade, made of bread soaked in asses’ milk, and 
laid over the face at night. (Jwvenal, 6, 467.—Botti- 
ger, Sabina., p. 14.)— Otho, who never ceased to 
cherish an attachment for Poppea, caused her statues, 
which had been thrown down with those of Nero, to 
be replaced on their pedestals during the short period 
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that he was in power. (Tacit., Ann., 13, 45.—Id. 
2b., 15, 71.—Id. 1b., 18, 46.—Id. 1b., 14, 60.—Zd. 7b., 
15, 23.—Id. ib., 16, 6, &c.) 

Poppzus Saninus, the maternal grandfather of the 
Empress Poppea. He held under Tiberius the gov- 
ernment of Meesia, to which were added Achaia and 
Macedonia. (Tacit., Ann., 1, 80.) In A.D. 25, he 
obtained the insignia of a triumph for successes over 
the Thracian tribes. (Tacit., Ann., 4,46.) Healso 
attained to the office of consul. Poppzus died A.D. 
35. (Tacit., Ann., 6, 39.) ‘ 

Poputonia (or Porutonium), a flourishing city of 
Etruria, on the coast, on a line with Vetulona. It was 
the naval arsenal of the Etrurians, and was the only 
considerable place which that nation founded imme- 
diately on the coast. In other instances they were 
prevented from doing this by the want of commodious 
havens, and through their fear of being exposed to the 
attacks of pirates. But the harbour of Populonium, 
now Porto Baratto, possessed peculiar advantages ; it 
was secure and of great extent, and, from its proximity 
to the island of Elba, so rich in metals, of the highest 
importance; as the produce of the minés appears never 
to have been prepared for use in the island itself, but 
was always sent over to Populonium for that purpose. 
(Aristot., de Mirad., p. 1158.—Strabo, 223.) Strabo 
has accurately described the site of Populonium from 
personal inspection ; he tells us that it was placed on 
a lofty cliff that ran out into the sea like a peninsula. 
On the summit was a tower for watching the approach 
of the thunny fish. The real name of this city, as we 
may perceive from its numerous coins, was Pupluna, 
in which a strong analogy exists with some Etruscan 
names, such as Luna, and Vettluna, and probably others 
belonging to cities which we know only by their Latin 
names. (Lanzi, Saggio, &c., vol 2, p. 27.— Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 188, segq.) - 

Porcia, a daughter of the younger Cato (Uticensis). 
She was first married to Bibulus, and, after his death, 
to her cousin Brutus. When the latter had taken 
part in the conspiracy against Cesar, and strove to 
conceal from his wife the uneasiness which the fatal 
secret occasioned him, Porcia, having suspected that 
he was revolving in mind some difficult and dangerous 

- enterprise, gave herself a severe wound in the thigh, 
which she concealed from her husband, but which 
brought on considerable fever. Brutus was much af- 
flicted on her account, and, as he was attending her in 
the height of her suffering, she discovered to him the 
wound which she had inflicted on her own person, and, 
in assigning a motive for the deed, said that her object 
was to see whether she was proof against pain, and 
whether she had courage to share his most hidden se- 
crets. The husband, struck with admiration of this 
heroic firmness, disclosed to her the conspiracy which 
was forming. According to one account, she ended 
her days, after the overthrow and death of Brutus, by 
holding burning coals in her mouth until she was suf- 
focated. Another statement, however, made her to 
have died before her husband. (Plut., Vit. Brutz.) 
Valerius Maximus, however, says that she gave her- 
self the wound after the secret had been imparted to 
her, and on the night after the assassination of Cesar. 
(Val. Maz., 3, 2,15.) < - ; 

’ Porcia Lex, de civitate, ordained that no magistrate 
should punish with death, or scourge with rods, a Ro- 
man citizen when condemned, but should allow him 
the alternative of exile. It was brought forward by 
M. Porcius Leca, tribune of the commons, A.U.C. 


557, and was, in fact, only a renewal of the Valerian’ 
law, which had been twice renewed previously ; once | p 


by Valerius Publicola and Horatius (A.U.C. 305), and 

again by Valerius Corvus (A.U.C. 453). The Porcian 

law strengthened it by increasing the penalty against 

infraction. But even this Porcian law, the existence 
- of which is attested by a coin, fell into neglect,.and is 
TC 
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supposed, from a passage in Aulus Gellius (10, 3), to 
have been last revived by Sempronius Gracchus. It 
referred probably to those who had been condemned 
by a magistrate in the first instance, not to such as 
had been cast in an appeal from his sentence. (Fuss, 
Rom. Antiq., p. 75, seqg.—Liv., 10, 9.—Sallust, Beil. 
Cat., 51.) é 

Porcius, Latro, a rhetorician, styled by Quintilian 
(10, 5) “ Imprimis clari nominis professor.” He is 
supposed by some to have been the author of a decla- 
mation against Cicero, which has come down to us, 
which others ascribe to Sallust or to Vibius Crispus. 
He killed himself while labouring under a quartan 
ague (A.U.C. 750.—B.C. 4). 

Porruyrion, son of Ceelus and Terra, one of the 
giants who made war against Jupiter, by whom, in 
conjunction with Hercules, he was slain. (Apollod., 
1, 6, 2.—Horat., Od., 3, 4, 54.) 

Porpnyrius, a celebrated Plotinian philosopher, of 
the Platonic school, a learned and zealous supporter of 
pagan theology, and an inveterate enemy to the Chris- 
tian faith. He was a native of Tyre, and was born 
A.D. 233. His father very early introduced him to 
the study of literature and philosophy under the Chris- 
tian preceptor Origen, probably while the latter was 
teaching at Cesarea in Palestine. His juvenile edu- 
cation was completed at Athens by Longinus, whose 
high reputation for learning and genius brought him _ 
pupils from many distant countries. Under this ex- 
cellent instructer he gained an extensive acquaintance 


‘with antiquity, improved his taste in literature, and en- 


larged his knowledge of the Plotinian philosophy. It 
is doubtless, in a great measure, to be ascribed to Lon- 
ginus, that we find so many proofs of erudition, and 
so much elegance of style, in the writings of Porphyry. 
His original name was Melek, which in Syriac signi- 
fies king, and hence he was sometimes called king. 
Afterward Longinus changed his name to Porphyrius, 
from topgvpa, the Greek for purple, a colour. usually 
worn by kings and princes. From this time we have 
little information concerning this philosopher, till we 
find him, about the thirteenth year of his age, becoming 
at Rome a disciple of Plotinus, who had before this 
time acquired great fame as a teacher of philosophy. 
Porphyry was six years a diligent student of the eclec- 
tic system, and became so entirely attached to his 
master, and so perfectly acquainted with his doctrine, 
that Plotinus esteemed him one of the greatest orna- 
ments of his school, and frequently employed him in 
refuting the objections of his opponents, and in ex- 
plaining to his younger pupils the more difficult parts 
of his writings: he even intrusted him with the charge 
of methodising and correcting his works. The fanat- 
ical spirit of philosophy, to which Porphyry addicted 
himself, concurred with his natural propensity towards 
melancholy to produce a resolution, which he formed 
about the thirty-sixth year of his age, of putting an 
end to his life; purposing hereby, according to the 
Platonic doctrine, to release his soul from her wretch- 
ed prison, the body. From this mad design he was, 
however, dissuaded by his master, who advised him 
to divert his melancholy by taking a journey to Sicily, 
to visit his friend Probus, an accomplished and excel- 
lect man, who lived near Lilybeum. Porphyry.follow- 
ed the advice of Plotinus, and recovered the vigour 
and tranquillity of his mind. After the death of Plo- 
tinus, Porphyry, still remaining in Sicily, appeared as 
an open and implacable adversary to the Christinn re- 
ligion. Some have maintained that In his youth he 
had been a Christian ; but of this there is no sufficient 
roof, It is not improbable, that while he was a boy 
under the care of Origen, he gained some acquaintance 
with the Jewish and Christian scriptures. He wrote 
fifteen different treatises against Christianity, which 
the Emperor Theodosius or ered to be destroyed : an 
| injudicious act of zeal, which the real - of Chris- 
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tianity, no less than its enemies, will always regret ; 
for truth can never suffer by a fair discussion; and 
falsehood and calumny must always, in the issue, serve 
the cause they are designed to injure, ‘The spirit of 
those writings of Porphyry which are lost, may be in 


some measure apprehended from the fragments which. 


are preserved by ecclesiastical historians. Many able 
adyocates for Christianity appeared on this occasion, 
the principal of whom were Methodius, Apollinaris, and 
Eusebius. So vehement and lasting was the indigna- 
tion which was excited against the memory of Por- 
phyry, that Constantine, in order to cast the severest 
possible censure upon the Arian sect, published an 
edict ranking them among the professed enemies of 
Christianity, and requiring that they should, from that 
time, be branded with the name of Porphyrians. Por- 
phyry, after remaining many years in Sicily, returned 
to Rome, and taught the doctrines of Plotinus; pre- 
tending to be nat only a philosopher, endued with su- 
perior wisdom, but a divine person, favoured with su- 
pernatural communications from Heaven. He him- 
self relates (Vit. Plot., c. 28), that, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age, he was in a sacred ecstasy, in which he 
saw the Supreme Intelligence, the God who is supe- 
rior to all gods, without an image. ‘This vision Au- 
gustine supposes to have been an illusion of some evil 
spirit: it was more probably the natural effect of a 
heated imagination; unless, indeed, it be added to the 
long list of fictions with which the writings of Porphy- 


. ry abound. He died about 304 A.D. © Of his numer- 


ous works, the only pieces which have escaped the 
depredations of time (except sundry fragments, dis- 
persed through various authors) are his ** Life of Py- 
thagoras” (IIvOayépov Bioc), a book ‘On the Cave 
of the Nymphs in the Odyssey” (Hepi tov év ’Odva- 
ocia TOv Nuuddv avtpov), ‘Homeric Questions” 
(‘Ounpixa Sytquara), a fragment On the Styx’ (ILepi 
Lrvydc), “An Epistle to Anebo, the Egyptian” (Ipo¢ 
*AvebO Tov Alybrrvov), a treatise “ On the Five Pred- 
zwables” (Ilepi rév révte dwvev), commonly prefix- 
ed to the logical works of Aristotle, ‘“ Thoughts on 
Intelligibles” (lpg Ta vonta ’Agopiopoc), a treatise 
“On Abstinence from Animal food” (Ilept aroyii¢ 
tov eupdyav), a Life of Plotinus”, (epi WAwrivov 
Biov), ‘* A Commentary on the Harmonics of Ptolemy” 
(El¢ Ta ‘Apuovixd UroAeuaiov vrouvqua), and a few 
other unimportant pieces. (Enfield’s History of Phi- 
losophy, vol. 2, p. 65, seqqg.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol. 5, p. 131, seqgg.) The best edition of the Life of 
Pythagoras is that given by Kiessling at the end of 
his edition of Iamblichus’s Life of Pythagoras (Lips., 
1818, 2 vols. 8vo) ; of the treatise on Abstinence from 
Animal Food, the best is that of Rhoer (Lugd. Bat., 
1792, 4to), which contains also in the same volume 


Van Goen’s edition of the*work on the Cave of the. 


Nymphs. The life of Plotinus is given with the edi- 
tion of the Enneades of the latter. - 

Porsinna or Porsina (called also Lars Porsenna) 
was Lucumo of Clusium, and the most powerful of all 
the Etrurian monarchs of his time. Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, after being driven from his throne, finding the 
inability of the Veientians and ‘Tarquinians to replace 
him, applied to Porsenna. This monarch raised a 
large army and marched towards Rome. He was met 


by the Romans near the fortress on the Janiculan 


Hill; but almost at the first encounter they took to 


flight, and the Etrurians pursued them impetuously as | 


they sought safety by crossing the Pons Sublicius. 
It was then that the gallant feat of Cocles was per- 
formed, who, seeing the danger of the city’s being 
taken at once if the enemy should enter it along with 


the flying Romans, posted himself on the bridge, made 


head against the pursuers, and, calling on his country- 
men to cut down the part of the bridge between him 


n 
effected, and swam in safety to the opposite side. 
« . Sie 


ore city, plunged into the Tiber when this was 
irre) 


nae 


had conquered beyond the Tiber. 


PORSENNA. 


Porsenna, however, retained possession of the Janic- 
ulum, and, sending his army across the river in boats, 
pillaged the country, cut off all supplies, and reduced 
Rome to the utmost distress by famine. In this emer- 
gency, Caius Mutius undertook to rid his country of 
this dangerous enemy. He made his way into the 
camp of Porsenna, and entered into the very pretori- 
um, where he slew the king’s secretary, mistaking him, 
from his appearance, for the monarch himself. He 
was immediately seized and brought before Porsenna, 
Here he acknowledged the deed, and told the king that 
his danger was by no means over. Porsenna threat- 
ened him with death by torture unless he divulged 
the plots by which his life was threatened. -Mutius 
immediately stretched forth his right hand, and thrust 
it into the fire of an altar which was burning before 
the king, saying, ‘Behold how much I regard your 
threat of torture.” He held it in the flames till it was 
consumed, without a feature of his stern countenance 
indicating that he felt the pain. Porsenna, struck 
with his noble daring and contempt of suffering, com- 
manded him to be set at liberty; and Mutius. then 
told him, in requital for his generosity, that he was 
only one of three hundred patrician youths who had 
vowed to kill the monarch, and that he must prepare 
for their attempts, which would be not less daring than 
his own. From that time Mutius was called Scevola, 
or “left-handed,” because he had thus lost the use of his 
right hand. Alarmed by the dangers which threatened 
him from foes so determined, Porsenna offered terms 
of peace to the Romans. A treaty was at length con- 
cluded, according to which Porsenna ceased to main- 
tain the cause of the 'Tarquins ; but demanded the res- 
titution of all the lands which the Romans had at any 
time taken from the states of Etruria, and that twenty 
hostages, ten youths and ten maidens, of the first 
houses, should be given up to him for security that the 
treaty would be faithfully observed. The legend re- 
lates that Cloelia, one of the hostages, escaped from 
the Etrurian camp, swam across the Tiber on horse- 
back, amid showers of darts from her baffled pursuers ; 
but that the Romans, jealous of their reputation for 
good faith, sent her back to Porsenna. Not to be 
outdone in generosity, he gave to her and her female 
companions their freedom, and permitted her to: take 
with her half of the youths ; while she, with the deli- 
cacy of a Roman maiden, selected those only who 
were of tender years. The Romans then, at the final 
settlement of the treaty, sent, as a present to Porsen- 
na, an ivory throne and sceptre, a golden crown, and 
a triumphal robe, the offerings by which the Etruscan 
cities had once acknowledged ‘the sovereignty of Tar- 
quinius. When Porsenna quitted Rome, he entered 
the Latin territories, and attacked Aricia, the chief 
town of Latium. The Aricians, being aided by the 
other Latin cities, and also by the Cumzans, under 
the command of Aristodemus, defeated the Etruscans 
in a great battle, and put a stop to their aggressions. 
The Romans received the fugitives from Porsenna’s 
army, and treated them with great kindness ; in requital 
of which, Porsenna restored to them the lands which he 
(Liv., 2, 9, &o.— 
Plut., Vit. Public.— Florus, 1, 10.)—Such is an outline 
of the poetical legends respecting the great war with 
Porsenna. Niebuhr has examined the subject with great 
ability, and has been followed by Arnold and other 
writers. ‘The war with Porsenna was in. reality a 
great outbreak of the Etruscan power upon the nations 
southward of Etruria, in the very front of whom lay 
the Romans. The result of the war is, indeed, as 
strangely disguised as Charlemagne’s invasion of Spain 
isin the Romances. Rome was completely conquered ; 
all the territory which the kings had won on the right 
bank of the Tiber was now lost. Rome itself was 
surrendered to the Etrurian conqueror (whence the 
language of Tacitus: ‘ Sedem Jovis optimi maximi, 


f 


for implements of husbandry. Hence the language 


POS 


«+. quam non Porsenna, dedita urbe, neque Galli 
capta, temerare potwissent.”—Hist., 3, 72); his sov- 
ereignty was fully acknowledged by the offerings of 
the ivory throne, the sceptre, crown, and triumph- 
al robe, the usual badges of submission among the 
Etrurian cities, as we haye already remarked. (Dion. 
Hal., 5, 34.) The Romans, moreover, gave up their 
arms, and only recovered their city and territory on 
condition of their renouncing the use of iron, except 


of Pliny (34, 14): ‘In feedere, quod expulsis regibus 
populo Romano dedit Porsenna, nominatim compre- 
hensum invenimus, ne ferro nisi in agricultura ute- 
rentur.”’ In this latter statement we have an inci- 
dental hint of the Eastern origin and customs of the 
Etrurians ; in proof of which, reference may be made 
to the way in which the Philistines tyrannized over 
the Israelites during one of their periods of conquest. 
(Compare 1 Samuel, xiii., 19, seyg.— Niebuhr, Rom. 
fhist., vol. 1, p. 475, seqg.—Arnold’s History of | 
Rome, vol. 1, p. 125, seg.) —The remains of Porsenna 
were interred in a splendid mausoleum near Clusium, 
for some remarks on which consult the article on 
Clusium. 

Porrumnus, a sea-deity. (Vid. Melicerta.) 

Porus, king of a part of northern India, between 
the Hydaspes and Acesines, and remarkable for stat- 
ure, strength, and dignity of mien. When Alexander 
invaded India, Porus collected his forces on the left 
bank of the Hydaspes to defend the passage. The: 
stream was deep and rapid, and, at the time Alexander 
reached it, was perhaps little less than a mile broad. 
The Macedonian monarch, however, crossed the river 
by stratagem, at the distance of a day’s march above 
his camp, and defeated the son of Porus. In a sub- 
sequent action he gained a decisive victory over Porus 
himself, who was taken prisoner... On being brought 
into the presence of Alexander, all that Porus would 
ask of his conqueror was to be treated as a king ; 
and when Alexander replied that this was no more 
than a king must do for his own sake,-and bade him 
make some request for himself, his reply was still, 
that all was included in this. His expectations could 
scareely have equalled the conqueror’s munificence. 
He was not only reinstated in his royal dignity, but 
received a large addition of territory. Yet it was 
certainly not pure magnanimity or admiration of his 
character that determined Alexander to this proceed- 
ing. His object seems to have been, in some de- 
gree, to secure the Macedonian ascendancy in the 
Pendjab by a stroke of policy, and to adjust the bal- 
ance of power between Porus and Taxiles, who might 
have become formidable without a rival. (Plut., Vit. 
Aler.— Arran, Exp. Al., 5, 8, &c.— Curt., 8, 8, 
&¢e.—Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 7, p. 22.) 2 
- Postnium, I. a promontory in Caria, between Mi- 
letus and the Iassian Gulf. (Meta, 1, 17.)—II. A 
promontory of Chios, nearest the mainland of Ionia. 
—III. A promontory in the northern part of Bithynia, 
now T'schautsche-Aghisi, &c.—The name implies a 
promontory sacred to Neptune (Iloce:div). 

Posipon (Iloceidév), the name of Neptune among 
the Greeks. (Vid. Neptunus.) 

Posiponia. Vid. Pestum. 3 

Posiponivs, I. a Stoic philosopher, a native of 
Apamea in Syria, and the last of that series of Stoics 
which belongs to the history of the Greek philosophy.’ 
He taught at Rhodes with so great reputation, that 
Pompey came hither, on his return from Syria, after 
the close of the Mithradatic war, for the purpose of 
attending his lectures. When the Roman command- 
er arrived at his house, he forbade his lictor to knock, 
as was usual, at the door. The hero, who had sub- 
dued the Eastern and Western world, paid homage to 
philosophy by lowering the fasces at the gate of Pos- 


- idonius. When he was informed that. he was at that 
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time sick of the gout, he visited him in his confine- 
ment, and expressed great regret that he could not 
attend upon his school. Upon this, Posidonius, for- 
getting his pain, gratified his guest by delivering a 
discourse in his presence, the object of which was to 
prove that nothing is good which is not honourable. 
(Cic., Tusc. Quest., 2, 25.—Plin., Epist., 6, 30.) 
Posidonius studied natural as well as moral science ; 
and, in order to represent the celestial phenomena, he 
constructed a kind of planetarium, by means of which 
he exhibited the apparent motions of the sun, moon, 
and planets round the earth. (C%c., WV. D., 2, 34.) 
Cicero says that he himself attended upon this philos- 
opher (V. D., 1, 3); and a later writer asserts, that 
he was brought to Rome by Marcellus, A.U.C. 702. 
(Suzd., s.v.—Enfield’s Hist. Philos., vol. 1, p. 360, 
seq-) Posidonius was also known as an‘ historical 
writer, having composed a continuation of the history 
of Polybius, under the title of “A History of the 
events that have occurred subsequent to Polybius” 
(‘Iotopia rév pera Wodvéiov). It appears to have 
extended to B.C. 63, or the close of the Mithradatic 
war. This work is lost, and, though its loss is much 
to be regretted, since we have no historians for the 
period of which it treated, yet our disappointment is 
somewhat diminished by the consideration that Plu- 
tarch drew from it a large part of his materials for the 
lives of Marius, Sylla, and Sertorius. (Scholl, Hist. 
Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p. 76) The fragments of Posido- 
nius were collected and edited by Bake, Lugd. Bat., 
1810, 8vyo.—II. An astronomer and mathematician of 
Alexandrea. He was the disciple of Zeno, and con- 
temporary with, or else a short time posterior to, Era- 
tosthenes. He probably flourished about 260 B.C. 
He is particularly celebrated on account of his having 
employed himself in endeavouring to ascertain the 
measure of the circumference of the earth by means 
of the altitude of a fixed star. According to Cleom- 
edes, he concluded that it was 240,000 stadia ; but, 
according to Strabo, he made it 180,000 only. He is 
the reputed author of a treatise on military tactics, 
mentioned in the first chapter of ASlian’s work on the 
same subject. No fragments of his writings remain. 
(Consult in relation to him, Delambre, in Biogr. Univ., 
vol. 35, p. 481, and the work of the same writer on 
the History of Ancient Astronomy, vol. 1, p. 219, 223, 
&c.) 

Postverta, a goddess at Rome, who presided over 
painful travails of women. (Ovid, Fast., 1, 633.— 
Varro, ap. Gell., N. A., 16, 16.—Gruter, Inscript., 
p. 50, n. 9.) ’ 

Poramipes, nymphs who presided over rivers and 
fountains, as their name (derived from motapoc, “a 
river’) implies. 

Porimon, a philosopher of Alexandrea, whose era 
is not determined. While he selected what he judged 
most tenable from every system, he pretended to form 
of these extracts a separate doctrine of his own ; con- 
cerning which we have not sufficient details to enable 
us to judge. (Diog. Laert., 1, 21.— Tennemann, 
Manual of Phil., p. 172.) ze ake 

Porimos, a borough of Attica, connected with the 
tribe Leontis, where was the tomb of Ion, the son of 
Xanthus. (Pausan., 1,31.) The remains of Potamos 
are laid down in modern maps at the mouth of a small 
river to the south of port Raphti. (Cramer's Ancient 

; . 381.) : : 
et ania bity of ree cs situated on the isth- 
mus connecting the peninsula of Pallene with the 
mainland. It was founded by the Corinthians (Thu- 
cyd...i, 66.—Scymn., ch., v. 628), though at what pe- 
Yd. 1, OO. cymn., ¢ J 
riod is not apparent; it must, however, have existed 
some time: before the Persian war, as we know from 
Herodotus that it sent troops to Platea (9, 28), having 
already surrendered to the Persians on their be 
into Greece. (Herod., 7,123.) But, after the bat 
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of Salamis, it closed its gates against Artabazus, who, 
at the head of a large detachment from the army des- 
tined to act under Mardonius, had escorted Xerxes 
to the Hellespont. On his return, this general laid 
siege to the place, of which he would probably have 
obtained possession, through the treachery of one of 
its citizens, Had not the plot been actually discovered. 
The attempt subsequently made against Potidea by 
the Persians proved very disastrous, from a sudden 
influx of the sea, which occurred as the troops were 
crossing the bay to attack the town, and which occa- 
sioned the loss of a great part of the Persian forces, 
obliging the remainder to make a hasty retreat. (He- 
rod., 8, 127, seqq.) After the termination of this war, 
Potidza appears to have fallen under the subjection of 
the Athenians, as it was then termed a tributary city. 
We learn from Thucydides, that the harsh conduct of 
Athens towards the Potideans, who were naturally 
inclined to the Dorian interest, compelled them to re- 
volt, and to seek the protection of Perdiccas and the 
Corinthians (1, 56, seqgg.). After a severe action, in 
which the Athenians were finally victorious, the town 
was regularly besieged by both sea and land; but it 
was not until near the conclusion of the second year 
that it capitulated, when the Athenian troops, greatly 


diminished ‘by the plague, which had been conveyed’ 


thither from Athens, entered the place, the inhabitants 
being allowed to withdraw whither they chose. It 
was afterward recolonized from Athens. (Thucyd., 2, 
70.) On the occupation of Amphipolis, and other 
towns of Thrace, by Brasidas, that general attempted 
to selze upon the garrison of Potidea; but’ the at- 
tack having failed, he withdrew his forces from the 
alls. (Thucyd., 4, 185) Many years after this 
event, Potidewa appears to have revolted from Athens 
(Xen., Hist. Gr., 5, 216); as we learn from Diodo- 
rus that it was taken by Timotheus, general of that 
republic. It was subsequently occupied by Philip of 
Macedon, who allowed the Athenian troops to return 
home without ransom.—When Cassander ascended 
the throne, he founded a new city on the neck of the 
peninsula of Pallene ; thither he transferred the in- 
habitants of several neighbouring towns, and, among 
others, those of Potidwa, and the remnant of the pop- 
ulation of Olynthus. Cassandrea is said to have sur- 
passed all the Macedonian cities in opulence and 
splendour. From Procopius we learn that it fell a 
prey to the barbarian Huns, who left scarcely a ves- 
tige of it remaining. (Bell. Pers., 2, 4.—De. Aidif., 
4, 3.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 244, seqq.) 

Poritivs. Vid. Pinarius. 

Pornia, a city of Beotia, about ten stadia to the 
southwest of Thebes. .It had a sacred grove dedica- 
ted to Ceres and Proserpina.. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 5, 
451.) It was here that Glaucus was said to have been 
torn in-pieces by his infuriated mares. (Strabo, 409. 
—Virg., Georg., 3, 267.) The site of this place, al- 
ready in ruins when Pausanius wrote, corresponds 
nearly with that occupied by the village of Taki. 
(Gell’s Itin., p. 110.) Strabo informs us, that some 
authors regarded Potniz as the Hypothebe of Homer. 
(1l., 2, 505.) 

Praneste, now Palestrina, an ancient city of La- 
tium, southeast of Rome. Strabo makes the interve- 
ning distance 25 miles (200 stadia); but the Itiner- 
aries give, more correctly, 23 miles. Its citadel is de- 
scribed by Strabo as remarkable for its strength of po- 
sition. It stood on the brow of a lofty hill which 
overhung the city, and was cut off from the prolonga- 
tion of the chain by a narrow slip of inferior elevation. 
\ rigin of Preneste, like that of many of the an- 

owns in Italy, is fabulous. According to some, 


it was founded by Ceculus, the son of Vulcan (Virg., 
Ain., 7, 678); while others ascribe it to a chief of the 

‘ ime of Pranestus, grandson of Ulysses and Circe. 
odot., Troezen., ap. Steph. Byz.) Strabo, how- 
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ever, tells us more plainly that it claimed a Greek 
origin, and had been’ named formerly MoAvorépavoc 
(238). Pliny (3, 5) also observes that it was once 
called Stephane. We may infer from Dionysius 
(1, 81) that Preneste was afterward colonized by Al- 
ba. It shared the fate of the other Latin towns, in 
becoming subject to Rome, upon the failure of the 
attempts made in common to assist the family of Tar- 
quin. (Ziv., 2,19.) Subsequently we find the Pre- 
nestini oftener uniting with the Volsci and other ene- 
mies in their attacks on Rome, than remaining firm 
in their allegiance to that. power. (Liv.,6,27.) They 
were defeated, however, by T. Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
near the river Allia, and eight of their towns and cas- 
tles fell: into the victor’s hands, when they thought 
proper to submit. (Jd., 6, 29.) . Again they revolted, 
and were again conquered by Camillus. (dd., 8, 13.) 
—The strength of Preneste rendered it a place of too 
gréat importance to be overlooked by the contending 
parties of Sylla and Marius. It was induced to join 
the cause of the latter by Cinna, and, during the short 
success which that faction obtained, was its strongest 
hold and support. But, on the return of Sylla from 
the war against Mithradates, Preneste had soon reason 
to repent the part it had taken. The younger Marius, 
defeated by that victorious commander, was soon obli- 
ged to take refuge within its walls ; and, when all at- 
tempts on the part of his confederates failed in raising 
the siege, he prefetred to die by the sword of one of 
his own soldiers than fall into the hands of his adver- 
saries. Praeneste was compelled to yield to the vic- 
tors, who did not fail to satisfy their thirst of vengeance 
by a bloody massacre of the unfortunate inhabitants, 
and the entire plunder of their town, which finally was 
sold by auction. (Appian, Bell. Civ., 1, 94.—Plut., 
Vit. Syll.—Flor., 3,21.) It survived, however, these 
disasters, and, as it would seem, gathered strength 
from a colony of those very troops which had been so 
instrumental in hastening its downfall.: Even Sylla 
himself, as if to make some atonement for his cruelty, 
employed himself in repairing and embellishing one of 
its public edifices, the famous temple of Fortune, a 
goddess whose protection he specially acknowledged. 
Preneste was again threatened in the tumult excited 
by the seditious Catiline ; but, as he himself boasts, 
was saved by the vigilance and foresight of Cicero. 
(Cat., 1,3.) In the wars of Antony and Octavianus, 
it was occupied by Fulvia, wife of the former, and be- 
came the chief hold of that party. But it does not 
appear to have suffered much in the contests.—But 
the pride and boast of Preneste was the temple of 
Fortune, which has already been alluded to. Both 
historians and poets make mention of its celebrity, as 
well as of the magnificence of its structure. Cicero, 
in his treatise on Divination (2, 41), alludes more than 
once to the antiquity of the oracle, known by the name 
of the Prenestine sortes ; and relates, that when the 
celebrated Carneades came to Rome and visited Pre- 
neste, he was heard to declare that he had never seen 
a more fortunate Fortune than the goddess of that 
city. From this anecdote, it is evident that this tem- 


| ple was much more ancient than the time of Sylla, 


who has been erroneously supposed by some to have 
erected it. The veneration in which this temple was 
held is also apparent from the privilege which it en- 
joyed of affording an asylum to criminals and fugitives. 
(Polyb., 6, 11.) Sylla, however, certainly beautified 
the edifice ; for Pliny says, the first mosaic pavement 
(lithostrata) introduced into Italy, was made by order 
of that general for the temple of Fortune at Praneste. 
(Plin., 36, 25.)—Whether the famous Barberini pave- 
ment, which undoubtedly was taken from the ruins of 
this building, be the same as that of Sylla, is very. 
doubtful. Suetonius tells us that Augustus often made 


| excursions from Rome to Preneste, but generally em- 


ployed two days in journeying thither. (Aug.,27.)— 
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Among the productions of the territory of Preneste, 
none are so often remarked as its walnuts. (Cazé., R. 
R., 8.) Hence the Prenestini are sometimes nick- 
named Nucula, especially by Cicero, who quotes Lu- 
cilius as his authority for so doing. (De Orat., 2, 262.) 
But Festus accounts for the name in another manner ; 
he says, the Preenestini were so called from their coun- 
trymen having subsisted on walnuts when besieged 
by Hannibal in Casilinum, the garrison of which they 
formed, in the second Punic war. (Liv., 23, 17.—L., 
19.) It may be observed, that the Pranestini appear 
to have had some peculiarities of idioms which distin- 
guished them from their neighbours. ‘This is seen from 
Festus (s. v..Tammodo. — Plautus, Truc., 3. 2.— 
Quintil., Inst. Or., 1, 5—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 
2, p. 66, ségq.). 

RzToRIA, or AUcusTA Prmrorta, a city of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, in the territory of the Salassi.. It-was built 
on the site occupied by the camp of Terentius Varro, 
when that commander was sent by Augustus to .re- 
press the plundering movements of the Salassi and to 
seize upon their country. Augustus honoured the 
rising colony by giving it the name of Augusta Pra- 
toria. (Strabo, 205.) It is now known as Aoste, 
which gives its name to the fine valley in which it 
lies, and where several remains of the ancient city are 
still ta be seen. According to Pliny (5, 10), Augusta 
Pretoria was reckoned the extreme point of Italy to 
the north, (Cramer’s Anc. Laly, vol. 1, p. 50.) 

Pratinas, a native of Phlius, contemporary with 
4®schylus, and a dramatic poet of considerable talent. 
He once obtained a tragic victory. But the manifest 
pre-eminence of the youthful A@schylus probably de- 
terred the Phliasian from continuing to cultivate the 
graver, form of the art, and Jed him to contrive a novel 
and mixed kind of play. Borrowing from tragedy its 
external. form and mythological materials, Pratinas 
added a chorus of Satyrs, with their lively songs, ges- 
tures, and movements. .This new composition was 
called the Satyric Drama, of which he must therefore 
be regarded as the inventor. (Suzd., s. v. Hparivac. 
—Casaubh., Sat. Poes., p. 122, seqgg.) Pratinas, ac- 
cording to Suidas, exhibited fifty dramas, of which 
thirty-two were satyric. ‘ On one occasion, when he 
was acting, his wooden stage gave away, and, in con- 
sequence of that accident, the Athenians built a stone 
theatre. The Phliasians seer to have taken great de- 
light inthe dramatic performances of their country- 
man (Schneider, de. Orig. Trag., p. 90), and, accord- 
ing to Pausanias (2, 13), erected a monument in their 
market-place in honour of ‘Aristias, the son of Pra- 
tinas, who, with his father, excelled all except Auschy- 
lus in writing satyric dramas.” Pratinas wrote also 
Hyporchemes. (Atheneus, 14, p. 617, c.— Theatre 
of the Greeks, p. 61, 4th ed.) 

Praxacoras, an Athenian, who flourished about 
345 A.D. At the age of nineteen, he published a 
History of the Kings of Attica, and, three years after, 
the Life of Constantine, in which he speaks favourably 
of that,prince, a circumstance which would show that 
Praxagoras was not a very bigoted pagan. He wrote 
also a Life of Alexander the Great. His works are 
lost, (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 6, p. 335.) 

PRAXITELES, a statuary and sculptor of the greatest 
eminence, who flourished together with Euphranor, 
about Olympiad 104, B.C. 364. The city of his 
birth is uncertain. Cedrenus (Annal., 265) notices 
him as a native of Cnidus; but this is evidently a mis- 
take, arising perhaps from the previous mention of the 
statue of Venus at Cnidus. Meyer (ad Winck., Op., 
6, 2, 162) contends that he was a native of Andros, 
and adduces in support of this opinion an epigram of 
Damagetes. (Anthol. Pal., 7, 355.) “But no one 
_who peruses the piece in question, free from the in- 
fluence of preconceived opinion, can view it as estab- 
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indeed, of some Praxiteles of Andros, but the name 
Praxiteles was exceedingly common among the Greeks. 
The most probable opinion is, that-Praxiteles was a 
native of Paros. (Stlig, Dict. Art., p. 107.) —In 
praising Praxiteles as an original inventor, as the dis- 
coverer of a new style, writers very generally have 
mistaken the influence exercised by his genius upon 
the progress and character of sculpture. Finding the 
highest sublimity in the more masculine graces of 
the art already reached; perceiving, also, that the 
taste of his age tended thitherward, he resolyed to 
woo extensively the milder and gentler beauties of 
style. In this pursuit he attained to eminent success. 
None ever more happily succeeded in uniting softness 
with force, or elegance and refinement with simplicity : 
his grace never degenerates into the affected, nor his 
delicacy into the artificial. He caught the delightful 
medium between the stern majesty which awes, and 
the beauty which merely seduces; between the ex- 
ternal allurements of form, and the colder, but loftier 
charm of intellectuality. Over his compositions he 
has thrown an expression spiritual at once and sen- 
sual ; a voluptuousness and modesty which touch the 
most insensible, yet startle not the most retiring. The 
works that remain of this master, either in originals 
or in repetitions—the Faun; the Thespian Cupid, in 
the museum of the Capitol; the Apollo with a lizard, 
one of the most beautiful, as well as difficult, speci- 
mens of antiquity—abundantly justify this character. 
Of the works that have utterly perished, the nude and 
draped, or Coan and Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles, 
fixed each a standard which subsequent invention 
dared scarcely to alter. Indeed, he appears to have’ 
been the first, perhaps the sole master, who attain 
to the true ideal on this subject, in the perfect union 
of yielding feminine grace with the dignity of intel- 
lectual expression. The Venus of Cnidas, in her rep- 
resentative the Medicean, still enchants the world. 
(Memes, History of the Fine Arts, p. 63.) An enu- 
meration of the works of Praxiteles may be found in 
Sillig (Dict. Art., p. 108, seqgq.). For some remarks 
relative to the Cnidian Venus, consult the article Cni- 
dus ; and for the story of the Cupid, vd. Phryne. 

PriaMipk8, a patronymic applied to Paris, as being 
son of Priam. It is also given to Hector, Deiphobus, 
and all the other children of the Trojan monarch, 
(Ovid, Her.—Virg., Ain., 3, 295, &c.) 

Priimus, the last king of Troy, was son of Laome- 
don.. When Hercules took the city of Troy (wid. 
Laomedon), Priam was in the number of his prisoners ; 
but his sister, Hesione, redeemed him from captivity, 
and he exchanged his original name of Podarces for 
that of Priam, which signifies bought or ransomed. 
(Vid. Hesione, towards the close of that article, and 
also Podarces.) He was placed on his father’s throne 
by Hercules, and employed himself with well-directed 
diligence in repairing, fortifying, and embellishing the 
city of Troy. He had married, by his father’s orders, 
Arisba, whom now he divorced for Hecuba, the daugh- 
ter of Dymas the Phrygian (J/ , 16, 718), or, according 
to others, of Cisseus. (Eurip., Hec., 3.) Hecuba 
bore ‘him nineteen children (Jl., 24, 496), of whom 
the chief were, Hector, Paris or Alexander, Deipho- 
bus, Helenus, Troilus,. Polites, Polydorus, Cassandra, 
Creiisa, and Polyxena. After he had reigned for some 
time in the greatest prosperity, Priam expressed a 
desire to recover his sister Hesione, whom Hercules _ 
had carried into Greece, and married to Telamon, 
his friend. To carry this plan into execution, Priam 
manned a fleet, of which he gave the command to h 
with orders to bring back Hesione. Pa 
to whom the goddess of Beauty had promised th 
est woman in the world (vid. Paris), neglected, in so 
measure, his father’s injunctions, and, as if to m 
reprisals upon the Greeks, he carried away Helen, 
wife of Menelaiis, king of Sparta, during the abse 
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her husband. This violation of hospitality kindled the 
flames of war. All the suiters of Helen, at the request 
of Menelatis (vid. Menelatis), assembled to avenge the 
abduction of his spouse, and the combined armament 
set sail for Troy. Priam might have averted the im- 
pending blow by the restoration of Helen ; but this he 
refused to do when the ambassadors of the Greeks 
came to him for that purpose. ‘Troy was accordingly 
beleaguered, and frequent skirmishes took place, in 
which the success was various. ‘The siege was con- 
tinued for ten successive years, and Priam had the 
misfortune to see the greater part of his sons fall in 
defence of their native city. Hector, the eldest of 
these, was the only one upon whom now the Trojans 
looked for protection and support; but he, too, fell a 
sacrifice to his own courage, and was slain by Achil- 
les. The father thereupon resolved to go in person to 
the Grecian camp, and ransom the body of the bravest 
of his children. The gods interested themselves in his 
behalf, and Mercury was directed to guide the aged 
monarch in safety amid the dangers of the way, and 
conduct him to the tent of Achilles. The meeting of 
Priam and Achilles was solemn and affecting. The 
conqueror paid to the Trojan monarch that attention 
and reverence which was due to his dignity, his years, 
and his misfortunes; and Priam, in a suppliant man- 
ner, addressed the prince whose hands had robbed him 
of the greatest and best of his sons. Achilles was 
moved by his tears and entreaties. He restored Hec- 
tor, and permitted Priam a truce of 12 days for the 
funeral of his son. Some time after, Troy was betray- 
ed into the hands of the Greeks by Antenor and Aune- 
as, and Priam was slain by Neoptolemus, the son of 
Achilles, at the foot of the altar of Jupiter Herceeus, at 
which that prince had killed the wounded Polites, one 
of the sons of Priam, who, after the example of his fa- 
ther and mother, had fled thither for protection during 
the burning of the city. (Hom., J/., 24, 139, segg.— 
Virg., Ain., 2, 507, &c.—Horat., Od., 10, 14.—Hy- 
gin., fab., 110.—Q. Smyrn., 15, 226.) 

Priipus, I. a deity introduced ‘at a comparatively 
late period into the Grecian mythology. He was a ru- 
ral god, worshipped by the people of Lampsacus, a 
city on the Hellespont famous for its vineyards. Pri- 
apus was not, as is supposed, from the employment 
usually assioned him by the Romans after they had 
adopted his worship, merely the god of gardens, but of 
fruitfulness in general. ‘This god,” says Pausanias, 
“is honoured elsewhere by those who keep sheep and 
goats, or stocks of bees, calling. him the son of Bac- 
chus and Venus.” (Pausan.,9,31.) Fishermen also 
made offerings to him, as the deity presiding over the 
fisheries ( Anthol., 6, 33, 190, 192); and in the Anthol- 
ogy, Priapus of the haven (Awevirac) is introduced, 
giving a pleasing description of the spring, and inviting 
the mariners to put tosea. It was fabled that Priapus 
was the son of Venus by Bacchus, whom she met on 
his return from his Indian expedition at the Lampsa- 
cene town Aparnis. Owing to the malignity of Juno, 
he was born so deformed that his mother was struck 
with horror and renownced (amnpveiro) him. (Schol. 
ad Apoll. Rhod., 1,932.) Others said that he was the 
son of Bacchus by Chione, or a Naiad (Schol. ad 
Theocr., 1, 21); others, that he had a long-eared fa- 
ther, Pan or a satyr, perhaps, or it may be his own 
sacred beast, the ass. (Afran., ap. Macrob., Sat., 6, 
5.— Ovid, Fast., 1, 391.—Id. 1b., 6, 345) ; others gave 
him Mereury or Adonis (Hygin., fab., 160.—Eudocia, 


_ —Priapus, like the other rural gods, is of a ruddy com- 
-plexion. His cloak is filled with all kinds of fruits ; 
he has a scythe in his hand, and usually a horn of plen- 
ty. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 236.) Knight takes 
a more poisserticel view of the character and attri- 
es of this deity. According to him, Priapus, like 
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principle of the universe. In this universal character 
he is celebrated by the Greek poets under the title of 
Love or Attraction, the first principle of Animation ; 
the father of gods and men; and the regulator and dis- 
poser of all things. (Aristoph., Av., 693, ed. Brunck. 
— Parmenid., ap. Stob., c. 12.—Orph., Hymn., 5, 5.) 
He is said to pervade the universe with the motion of 
his wings, bringing pure light; and thence to be called 
the splendid, the self-illamined, the ruling’ Priapus 
(Orph., Hymn., 5, 5); light being considered, in this 
primitive philosophy, as the great nutritive principle of 
all things. (Soph., Gd. Tyr., 1437.) Wings are at- 
tributed to him as the emblems of spontaneous motion ; 
and he is said to have sprung from the egg of night, 
because the egg was the ancient symbol of organic 
matter initsinert state. (Inguery, &c., § 28.—Class. 
Journ., vol. 23, p. 12.)—'The same writer considers 
the name Priapus as equivalent to Briapus (BPIA- 
ITIOY), i. e., “‘Clamorous,” from the ancient custom 
of-attaching bells to statues and figures of this deity ; 
the ringing of bells and clatter of metals being almost 
universally employed as a means of consecration, and 
a charm agaist the’ destroying and inert powers. 
(Class. Journ., vol. 26, p. 48.) Schwenck makes 
Priapus identical with the Sun, the great source of 
life and fecundity ; and taking amma, “‘ father,” as a 
cognate term, derives Iloiaroc from Bpiarog (Bpt, in- 
tensive, and amoc), “the mighty father,” i. e., the 
great parent of being. (Andeutung., p. 217.)—II. A 
town of Mysia, not far from Lampsacus, which had a 
harbour on the Propontis. It derived its name from 
the god Priapus, who was worshipped here with pecu- 
liar honours ; and to this place he is said to have re- 
tired when driven away from Lampsacus. The mod- 
ern name is Karaboa. (Plin., 5, 31.—Mela, 1, 19.) 

Prine, a city of Caria, north of the mouth of the 
Meander, and at the foot of Mount Mycale. It was 
not properly a maritime place, and both Strabo and 
Ptolemy remove it some distance inland. Yet Herod- 
otus speaks of the vessels which it furnished for the 
Ionian fleet (6, 8), and Scylax assigns it two harbours 
(37). One of these was probably choked up at a later 
period by the alterations which the Meander has made 
along this coast. Priene was an Ionian colony (Pau- 
san., 7, 2), and formed one of the twelve confederate 
cities of the Ionian league ; it lay, however, according 
to Herodotus and all subsequent writers, in Caria. 
(Herod., 1,142.) It was the native place of Bias, one 
of the seven sages of Greece. ‘The ancient city would 
seem to have existed as late as A.D. 1280. (Pachy- 
meres, vol. 1, p. 8320.) The modern village of Sam- 
son-Kalesi now occupies its site. (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 264.) ; 

Prisctinus, one of the most celebrated gramma- 
rians of antiquity, surnamed Cesariensis, either from 
having been born in Cesarea in Palestine, or from 
having there principally taught his art. He passed a 
part of his life at Constantinople, during the reign of 
the Emperor Justinian ; as appears, not only from the 
title of the 13th chapter of the Orthography of Cassi- 
odorus, his contemporary, but also from a Hamburg 
manuscript bearing the following inscription: ‘ Pris, 
cian ars Grammatica virt eloquentissimi, grammaticr 
Cesariensis ; scripst ego Theodorus Dionysu V. D. 
memorialis sacri scrini, epistolarum et adjector V. M. 
questoris in urbe Roma Constantinopolitana die Cal. 
Oct. indictione quinta, Olibrio viro clarissimo Cos.” 
This Olibrius was sole consul in 526, the year in which — 
the manuscript was written, the copyist of which calls 
himself the disciple of Priscian. (Fabr., Bibl. Lat., 
vol. 3, p. 398, ed. Ernesti.) Priscian is the author of 
the most complete grammar that has come down to us 
from the ancients. It is entitled “‘ Commentariorum 
grammaticorum libri, xviii.,” or “De octo partibus 
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The first sixteen books, which are commonly styled 
“the Great Priscian,” treat of the eight parts of 
speech; the last two, gengrally called ‘the Little Pris- 
cian,” are occupied with the Syntax. (Putsch., p. 
592.) This is not, however, the only grammatical 
work of Priscian; we have also from’ him treatises 
onaccents ; on the declension of nouns; on comic me- 
tres ; on numbers, rules, and measures (‘De jiguris 
et nominibus numerorum, et de normis ac ponderi- 
bus”), &c. He is probably, too, the author of three 
poems, erroneously ascribed to Rhamnius Fannius. 
One of these is aversion of the Itinerary of Diony- 
sius of Charax, the second is on weights and meas- 
ures, and the third on the stars. The first of these 
poems, entitled Periegesis € Dionysio, or De situ or- 
bis terre, is an imitation rather than strict version 
of the Greek original, and consists of 1087 verses. 
Priscian follows, in general, the author’s train of ideas ; 
but he makes, at the same time, certain alterations 
which he deems necessary, especially in substituting 
Christian ideas for what related in the original to the 
worship of the heathen gods. ‘To the description of 
places he adds various remarkable particulars, gener- 
ally obtained from Solinus. The object being the in- 
struction of the young, to whom he wished to present 
a general summary of geography, he writes ina very 
clear and simple style, without even venturing on any 
flight of poetry. The poem on weights and measures 
is incomplete; we have only 162 verses. In the first 
55, the author treats briefly of weights, probably be- 
cause he had already discussed this branch of his sub- 
ject more fully in his prose work already.mentioned. 
He enters, however, into very full details respecting 
the measures of liquids and fruits, to which the rest of 
the poem is entirely devoted. The third poem of 
Priscian’s contains no more than 200 verses; it is a 
dry nomenclature of the stars and planets, and is en- 
titled “ Epitome phenomendn,” or “ De Sideribus.” 
These three poems are given in the fifth volume: of 
Wernsdorff’s Poete Latini Minores, and the third also 
im Burmann’s Anthology (vol. 2, p. 333). The gram- 
matical works of Priscian are given by Putschius 
among the Grammatici Laiini, 1605.. The latest edi- 
tion-of the Grammatical Commentaries is that of 
- Krehl, Lips., 1819, 2-vols: 8vo; and of the minor 
works, that of Lindemann, Lugd. Bat:, 1818. - (Schall, 
Fist. Int. Rom., vol. 3, p. 113, 329. — Bahr, Gesch. 
Rom. Lit., p. 541.) 

Privernom, a city of Latium, in the territory of the 
Volsci ; the ancient name of which is but partially lost 
in that of the modern Pzperno, which marks its situa- 
tion. Virgil makes it the birthplace of Camilla (4in., 
11, 539). -We have the authority of the same poet 
«. ¢.) for ascribing it to the Volsci; but Strabo (231) 
would seem to consider the Privernates as a distinet 
people from the Volsci, for he particularizes them 
among the petty nations conquered by the Romans 
and incorporated in Latium. The same geographer 
elsewhere points out the situation of Privernum be- 
tween’ the Latin and Appian Ways. (Strabo, 237.) 
This apparently insignificant place, trusting, as it would 
seem, to its natural strength and remote situation, pre- 
sumed to brave the vengeance of Rome by making 
incursions on the neighbouring colonies of Setia and 
Norba. (Liv., 7, 15.) A consul was immediately 
despatched to chastise the offenders, and in the sub- 
mission of the town obtained the honours of a triumph. 
The Privernates again, however, renewed their hostile 
depredations ; and the offence was repeated so often, 
that it was found necessary to demolish their walls and 
remove their senate to Rome. An assembly was held 
in that city, and a debate ensued on the punishment 
to be inflicted on the inhabitants of Privernum. A 
deputy of the conquered town ging asked what pen- 
-alty their rebellious conduct deserved, boldly replied, 
“Such punishment as they merit who claim their free- 
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dom.” The Romans had the generosity and good 
sense to be pleased with this spirited reply ; and, in- 
stead of executing farther severity, they admitted the 
Privernates to the rights of Roman citizens. (Liv., 8, 
1, seqg.— Val. Max., 6, 2.) Festus, however, men- 
tions it among the prefecture, or those towns in which 
the pretor at Rome administered justice by deputy. 
Frontinus classes Privernum among the military colo- 
nies. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 109, seqq.) 

; Prosus, I. M. Aurenius Severvs, a native of Sir- 
mium in Pannonia. Having been left early an orphan 
by his father Maximus, who died a tribune in Egypt, 
and having opened a road to distinction by his sword, * 
he was long regarded as the man upon whom the elec- 
tion to the empire was, at one time, likely to fall. 
Aurelian, when appointing him to the command of the 
tenth, his own legion, which had been that of Claudi- 
us, says in his letters, that, “ by a sort of prerogative of 
good fortune, it had been always commanded by men 
who were one day tobe princes.” Tacitus had recom- 
mended Probus to the senate as a fitter person than him- 
self for their sovereign; and, when acquainting Probus 
with the circumstances of his own election, wrote to 
him, ‘‘ You know, however, that the weight of the com- 
monwealth rests: rather upon your shoulders, and the 
senate knows it too.”” When the tribunes, on the usur- 
pation of Florianus, harangued their divisions in dif- 
ferent parts of the camp, they confined themselves, on 
a concerted plan, to describing what the qualities of 
an emperor should be, without directly naming Pro- 
bus ; but the cohorts everywhere, as by a unanimous 
impulse, broke out into acclamations, ‘* Probus Au- 
gustus, the gods preserve thee !””. Snatching a purple 
robe from the statue of a neighbouring temple, they 
threw it over the shoulders of Probus, and hurried him 
along to a tribunal of turf, which had been hastily 
raised, that he might deliver to them his inaugural ha- 
rangue. On the receipt of the despatches by the sen- 
ate, one of their number, Manlius, whose turn it was to 
speak, enlarged upon the victories of Probus over the 
Franks and Alemanni, the Sarmatians and Goths, the 
Parthians and Persians ; on his respectable life; his 
clemency and justice, in which he resembled Trajan; 
but he was interrupted by shouts of ‘all, all,” in at- 
testation of their unanimous assent, Though the laws 
had not consolidated, the grace of Probus confirmed 
the privileges which Tacitus had granted to the sen- 
ate, and the right of appointing proconsuls, hearing 
appeals from the-courts, and ratifying the constitutions 
or edicts of the emperor. . The Franks:and Burgundi- 


‘ans having overrun Gaul, Probus marched to repel 


their invasion. In the several battles fought 400,000 
of the barbarians fell, 70 cities opened their gates, 
the spoil which had been taken was restored, contri- 
butions were furnished of corn, of cattle, of. horses, 
and of sheep; 16,000 Germans were draughted into 
the legions of Rome, and nine princes offered their 
hostages and their homage. Having recovered Gaul, 
he carried his arms into the countries beyond the 
Adriatic; forced the Gete to submit to his arms or 
court his alliance ; overcame the Sarmate ;, liberated 
Isauria from the oppression of Palfurius, a famous rob- 
ber, who was slain ; obtained by his arms peace from ; 
the Persians ; subdued the Blemmye, a people inhab- . 
iting the borders of Egypt and Aithiopia; rescued 
Coptos and Ptolemais from the barbarian yoke; re- © 

duced Saturninus, Proculus, and Bonosus, the former = 
of whom had usurped the sovereignty in Egypt, and 
the two latter in Gaul; and, after various battles, van- 
quished the Vandals, many of whom he had trans- 
planted to the Roman soil, and who had broken their — 
pledge of fidelity. Groups of all nations preceded his 
triumphal car. Amid the transplanted ‘trees ‘that 
formed a forest in the amphitheatre, thousands of 
stags, wild boars, and goats were turned loose as 
prizes for the most dexterous of the people i hte hun-. 
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dred bears were exposed to the archers; and a hun- 
dred lions, transfixed by the javelins of the hunters, 
lay stretched between Isaurian robbers and Blemmyan 
captives; Of the latter tradition tells us, perhaps from 
some peculiarity in their armour, that they were head- 
less, and that their eyes and mouths were seated in 
their breasts.—It was the favourite maxim of Probus, 
after he had secured peace by his victories, that in a 
short time soldiers would be unnecessary. With the 
wisdom of a statesman and the policy of a general, he 
employed them, during the intervals of war, in the 
construction of bridges and aqueducts, and in the 
planting of Mount Alma, at Sirmium, with vines. 
The draining of a marsh, at the latter place, which 
was the place of his birth, proved fatal to him. The 
soldiers, impatient of their labours, aggravated by a 
hot sun, rose in mutiny, and, pursuing their emperor 
into an iron turret, which he had erected for the more 
convenient inspection of the workmen, put him to 
death, in the 50th year of his age, after a reign of six 
years and four months, A.D. 282. ‘The deed was no 
sooner executed than they repented. They raised a 
monument to his memory, and inscribed on the mar- 
ble, ‘‘ Probus, emperor,.a man of real probity, the con- 
queror of the barbarians and the usurpers.”” A weapon 
or a piece of armour was the sole share which Probus 
could be prevailed upon to receive of the booty of the 
field. On the soldiers pressing upon him an Alan 
horse, which was said to run a hundred miles in a day, 
he said, ‘‘ it was fitter for a runaway soldier. than for 
a fighting one.” The simplicity of his manners stri- 
kingly contrasted with the pride and spirit of his bear- 
ing as a Roman general. An embassy from the Per- 
sians entered his camp with a pompous retinue, bear- 
ing presents to the Emperor of Rome. They found 
~ him seated on the grass at the hour of his repast, hard 
pease and coarse bacon forming his only viands. Look- 
ing up at the astonished and -half-incredulous envoy, 
he spoke lightly of their presents, saying ‘‘ that all their 
king possessed was already his, and that he should 
come for the rest whenever he chose.” Then, remo- 
ving the cap which he wore, and exposing the crown 
of his head, he added, ‘‘ Tell your master that, if he 
does not submit to Rome, I will make his kingdom as 
bare as this head is bald.”” The threat was believed, 
and the submission was tendered. (Vopisc., Vit. 
Prob.—Zosim., 1, 64, seqq.—Elion’s Roman Emper- 
ors, p. 181.)—II. milius, a grammarian in the age 
of Theodosius. The lives of excellent commanders, 
written by Cornelius Nepos, have been falsely attrib- 
uted to him by some authors. (Vid. Nepos.). 
'Procas, a king of Alba, after his father Aventinus. 
He was father of Amulius and Numitor. (Liv., 1,3. 
—Ovid, Met., 14, 622.—Virg., ‘Hin., 6, 767.) 
ProcuyTa, an island off the coast of Campania, and 
adjacent to Aunaria. It is now Procida. (Virg., 
Hin., 9, '714.— Sil. Ital., 8, 542.) The poet last 
quoted makes Prochyta to have been placed on the 
giant Mimas, as Inarime was on Japetus or Typheus 
(12, 147). 

Procuies, a son of Aristodemus and Argia, and 
twin-brother of Eurysthenes. (Vid. Eurysthenes.) 
Procrip@, the descendants of Procles, who sat on 
_ the throne of Sparta together with the Eurysthenide. 

(Vid. Eurysthenes.) 
- Procuus, a celebrated philosopher of the New-Pla- 
tonic sect, born at Constantinople A.D. 412. He 
spent his ardent and enthusiastic youth at Xanthus, in 
Lycia, a city devoted to Apollo and Minerva, where 
his parents resided ; and from this circumstance he 
was called “ the Lycian.”” From Xanthus he removed 
to Alexandrea, where he attended the lectures of 
Olympiodorus, a celebrated Pythagorean. From Al- 
exandrea he went to Athens, and became the disciple 
of the Platonist Syrianus, and of Asclepigenia, daugh- 
terof Plutarch. At the age of twenty-eight he wrote 
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his Commentary on the Timeus of Plato, which is 
generally regarded as a masterpiece of erudition. 
Syrianus designated him asghis successor, and from 
this circumstance he obtained the surname of Diado- 
chus (Atddoyxoc, ‘ successor’). Proclus threw him- 
self blindly into the mystic theology of the day, and 
was initiated into the arcana of all the Oriental sects. 
He united an imaginative temper to great learning, 
but was unable to balance his acquirements by any 
weight of understanding. He looked upon the Orphic 
Hymns and Chaldean Oracles, which he had diligent- 
ly studied, as divine revelations, and capable of be- 
coming instrumental to philosophy by means of an al- 
legorical exposition; whereby, also, he endeavoured 
to make Plato and Aristotle agree. He called him- 
self the last link of the Hermeic chain, that is, the last 
of men consecrated by Hermes, in whom, by perpet- 
ual tradition, was preserved the occult knowledge of 
the mysteries. (Marini, Vita Procli, p. 53, segq.— 
Id. iid., p. 76:) He elevated faith above science, 
as forming a closer bond of union with Good and Uni- 
ty. (Theolog. Plat., 1, 25, 29.) His sketch of phi- 
losophy contains a commentary on the doctrines of 
Plotinus, and an attempt to establish this point, that 
there is but one real cause and principle of all things, 
and that this principle is Unity, which produces all 
things in one uniform order, by triads, His obscure 
system was founded on an imperfect analysis and syn- 
thesis of the properties of Being, of which it admitted 
three grand divisions, Existence, Life, and Reason, or 
Nove. All these he derived from Unity, and made 
them the source of three other triads. He distin- 
guished the Divinities (making these also descend 
from Unity and give birth to triads) into Intelligible 
and Intelligent, Supernatural and Natural; attributed 
a supernatural efficacy to the name of the Supreme 
Being ;.and, like his predecessors, exalted Theurgy 
above Philosophy. Proclus also attacked the Chris- 
tian religion, being principally offended by the doctrine 
of the creation of the world. In his three treatises 
on Providence, Fate, and Evil, he states with great 
ability his notion that the latter does not spring from 
Matter, but from the limitation of power, and Jabours 
to reconcile the system of Plotinus with the conclu- 
sions of sound reason. Proclus died A.D. 485, with 
a reputation for wisdom and even for miraculous pow- 
ers approaching adoration, leaving behind him a crowd 
of followers. (Tennemann, Manual of Philosophy, 
p. 200, segg., Johnson's transl.)—The best edition of 
the entire works of this philosopher is that of Cousin, 
1820-27, Paris, 6 vols. 8vo. We have of Proclus, 
1. A work on the Theology of Plato (Hic tiv T1Ad- 
twvoc Yeodoyiav), in six books. It was published in 
1618, fol., from the Hamburg press.—2. Theological 
Institutes (Zrowyeiwog Yeodoytxn), the best edition of 
which is that of Creuzer, Francof., 1822, 8vo.—3, A 
work On Motion (Ilepi xivpcewc), also entitled Store 
velwoue gvoixy (“ Physical Institutes”), the best edi- 
tion of which is that of Wels, Basi/., 1545, &8vo.—4. 
A Commentary on the Works and Days of Hesiod 
(‘Yrournua sic ta ‘Hoddov *Epya xai ‘Hyuépac), ap- 


| pended as scholia to some of the editions of Hesiod. 


5. A Grammatical Chrestomathy (Xpeorouabera ypau- 
pattky), in two books, It is a sort of treatise on 
style, extracted and derived from the ancient gramma- 
rians, and its principal object is to point out the dif- 
ferent kinds of poetry, and the writers who have dis- © 
tinguished themselves in the same. We have only 
fragments of this work remaining, which lead us to 
regret very deeply the loss of the other portions. 
These fragments are of three kinds: (a) Notices ex- 
tracted from the Chrestomathy by Photius, and pre- 
served inhis Bibliotheca. (@) A Life of Homer, which 
owes its preservation to its having been placed by 
some copyists at the head of certain, MSS. of the Iliad. 
(y) Arguments of many of the minor epic poems, ap- 
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pertaining to the mythic and Trojan cycles, now lost, 
—6. Highteen Arguments against the Christians 
CEmiyetpnata th kara Xplotvaver). 
Proclus attempts to prove the eternity of the world, 
that favourite thesis of Platonism. The treatise would 
probably have been lost, had not Johannes Philoponus 
written a.refutation, in which he has literally inserted 
the work which he attacks. —7. A Commentary on the 
Timaus of Plato (Eic rov tod WAdtwvoc Tiwacov 
trouvjpara), in five books. As these five books con- 
tain no more than one third of the dialogue, it is pos- 
sible that this work may not have reached us entire. 
It is regarded as the best of the productions of , Pro- 
clus, and has, moreover, the accidental merit of having 
preserved for us the work of Timeus of Locri, because, 
viewing it as the source whence Plato derived his ma- 
terials, he placed it at the head of his commentary.— 
8. A Commentary on the First Alcibiades of Plato 
(Ei¢ tov Adrwvo¢g mpdrov ’AAKibiddnv). -The best 
edition is that of Creuzer, Francof., 1820, 8vo.—9. 
Commentary on the Republic of Plato (Ki¢ ryv IlAa- 
tavoc modteiav), &c. (Scholi, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 
7, p- 104, segq.)—Proclus was also the author of six 
hymns, one to the Sun, another to the Muses, two to 
Venus, one to Hecate and Janus, and one to Minerva. 
They belong properly to the same class with the Or- 
phic hymns. The latest edition of the Hymns is that 
of Boissonade, Paris, 1824, 32mo. 

-Proone. Vid. Philomela. . 

Proconnassus (or the Isle of Stags), an island and 
city of Asia Minor to the northeast of Cyzicus. It is 
now Marmara, whence the modern name of the Pro- 
pontis is derived (Sea of Marmara). Proconnesus 
‘was much celebrated for its marble quarries, which 
supplied’ most of the public buildings in Cyzicus with 
their materials. (Strabo, 588.) The marble was 
white, with black streaks intermixed. (Blasius, Ca- 
ryoph. de Marm. Antig.) Aristeas, who wrote a po- 
em on the Arimaspians, was a native of the city. 
(Herod., 4, 14.—Strab., 588.) 

Procopius, one of the most celebrated historians 
of the Eastern empire. He was born at Cesarea in 
Palestine, and exercised at Constantinople the profes- 

_siomof rhetorician and sophist. It has been disputed 
whether he was a Christian or not. The indifference 
and silence with which he passes over the religious 
disputes that agitated the Church in his day have 
caused him to be suspected of paganism, but it is 
more than probable that he regarded these miserable 
quarrels as unworthy to occupy a place in a political 
history. Justin the elder assigned him to. Belisarius 
as his secretary and counsellor, with the charge of ac- 
companying this general in his several expeditions. 
This nomination took place a short. time previous to 
A.D. 527, the year when Justin died.- Belisarius, 
whom he had, in consequence of this appointment, 
followed in his campaign in Africa against the Van- 
dals, sent him to Syracuse, on some business relative 
to the army. In 556 he employed him usefully in his 
campaign against the Goths in Italy. Subsequently 
to 559 he was named a senator, and about 562 prefect 
of Constantinople, a place which Justinian afterward 
took from him. He died at an advanced age.—In his 


History of his own times (Tov kal? abrov ioropidv | 


Gv6Aia ox7H), in eight books, of which the first four 
bear the title’ of Persica, and the others that of Goth- 
ica, Procopius describes the wars of the Byzantine 
Empire with the Persians, the Vandals, the Moors, 
and the Goths, adding to the narrative, from time to 
time, an account of contemporaneous events. Ac- 
cording to two modern Oriental scholars, Procopius 
derived his materials for an account of Persia and Ar- 
menia from the Armenian work of the Bishop Puzunt 
Posdus, who was born at Constantinople, of Greek 

arents, and’ who wrote a history of Armenia in six 
books, of xe the last four have reached us. (Cha- 


. Callimachus. 
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han de Cirbied, and F...Martin.— Recherches sur 


7 Hist. ancienne, de Asie, Paris, 1806, 8vo, p. 294.) 
In this work 


Procopius is the author of a work entitled Anecdota, 
or secret history, in which Justinian and his Empress 
Theodora are represented in the most odious light. 
Procopius assigns as a reason for writing this last 
work, that in his history he could not speak of per- 
sons and things as he wished. He was the author of 
a third work, ‘On the edifices erected by the Emperor 
Justinian.” As an eyewitness of many events which 
he describes, Procopius is entitled to great attention. 
He writes like one free from all the prejudices of his 
age ; when, however, he makes mention of’ the em- 
peror and. his court, he appears entitied only to that 
degree of credit which is due to one who writes un- 
der the constraint and eye of his prince., The works 
of Procopius form part of the collection of the By- 
zantine historians. (Schill, vol. 6, p. 349, segq.) 

Procrustss, a famous robber of Attica, killed by 
Theseus near the Cephissus. He compeélled travel- 
lers to lie down on a couch, and, if their length ex- 
ceeded that of the couch, he lopped off as much of 
their limbs as would suffice to make the length equal. 
If they were shorter than the couch, he stretched 
them to the requisite length. Theseus proceeded 
against and slew him. According to Plutarch, his” 
true name was Damastes, and Procrustes was only a 
surname. (Plut., Vit. Thes., 11.) Pausanias, on 
the other hand, makes it to have been Polypemon. 
(Pausan., 1, 38.) : 

_ Procureivs, a Roman knight, and the intimate 
friend of Augustus, who held him in such high esteem 
as to entertain thoughts at one time of making him his. 
son-in-law, He is celebrated by Horace for he 
ternal affection towards his brothers L. Licinius an 
M. Terentius. 
with the party of Pompey, and Proculeius thereupon 
generously shared his own with them. He was the 
individual sent by Augustus to Cleopatra to endeavour 
to bring her alive into his presence. He destroyed 
himself when suffering under a severe malady. (Ho- 
rat., Od., 2, 2, 5.—Plin.,; 36, 24.) 

Procttus, I. Junivs,:a Roman, who, after the 
death of Romulus, declared that he had seen him in 
appearance more than human, and that he had ordered 
him to bid the Romans offer him sacrifices under the 
name of Quirinus, and to rest assured that Rome was 
destined by the gods to become the capital of the 
world. (Plut., Vit. Rom.—Lav., 1, 16.)—II. A Ro- 
man elegiac poet, mentioned by Ovid as an imitator of 
(Ep. ex Pont., 4, 16, 33.)—IIl. A 
Roman lawyer mentioned in the Pandects. He is 
supposed by-some, to have been the same with the 
Proculus of whom Tacitus speaks as pretorian pra- 
fect in the reign of Otho. .(Taczt., Hist., 1, 87.) He 
gave name to the legal party termed Proculiani. 
(Dig., lib. 1, tit. 2, leg. 2.) : 

Procyon, a constellation, so called from its rising 
just before the dog-star (IIpoxtwv, from mpd, “ be- 
fore,” “in front of,” and kvovr, “a dog”); whence its 
Latin name of Antecanis or Ante-Canem. (Compare 
Cicero, N. D., 2, 44.—Plin., 18, 28, and the remarks 


They had lost their estates for siding 


of Ideler on the last-cited authority. — Sternnamen, oar 
¥ f 


p. 283.) 


Propicus, a sophist and rhetorician of Tulis in : 


. . . * 
island of Ceos, contemporary with Democritus an 


Gorgias of Leontini, and a disciple of Protagora < 
He flourished in the 86th Olympiad, and had, among 
other disciples, Socrates, Euripides, Theramenes, and 
Tsocrates. : His. countrymen, after bestowing upon 
him’ several public employments, had sent him, it 
seems, as ambassador to Athens, and he was so well 
received here as to be induced to open a school of 
rhetoric. Plato, who makes frequent mention of him, 
and even with applause, but not without sometimes 
employing irony, insinuates, that a Ae of gain 
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prompted Prodicus to open this school, and, indeed, 
he amassed considerable weulth by his lectures, Phi- 
lostratus also declares that Prodicus was fond of mon- 
ey. He used to go from one city to another display- 
ing his eloquence, and, though he did it in a merce- 
nary way, he nevertheless had great honours paid to 
him in ‘Chebes, and still greater in Lacedemon. His 
charge to a pupil was fifty drachmm. The style of 
Prodicus must have been very eloquent, since such 
numbers flocked to hear him, although he had a disa- 
greeable voice. (Philostr., Vit. Soph.) -It-is related 
that Xenophon, when a prisoner in Beotia, being de- 
sirous of hearing Prodicus, procured the requisite bail, 
and went and gratified his curiosity. (Philostr., l. c.) 


_ Few pieces have been oftener referred to than that in 


» 


which Prodicus narrated what is termed “The Choice 
of Hercules.” The original is lost; but we have the 
substance of it in the Memorabilia of Xenophon (2, 1, 
21). Prodicus was at last put to death by the Athe- 
nians, oh the charge of corrupting their youth. Sex- 
tus Empiricus ranks him among the atheists, and Ci- 
cero remarks that some of his doctrines were subver- 
sive of all religion. (O%c., NV. D., 1, ad fin.—Bayle, 
Dict., s. v.) 

Prariprs, the daughters of Proetus, king of Argo- 
lis, were three in number, Lysippe, Iphinoé, and Iphi- 
anassa. ‘They were seized with insanity for contemn- 
ing, according to one account, the rites of Bacchus. 
(Apollod., 2, 2.—Hustath. ad Od.; 15, p. 1746.) 
Another legend made them to have been thus punished 
for casting ridicule on Junoand her temple. (Schol. 
ad Odi, 15, 225.) ‘While under the influence of their 
phrensy, the Proetides roamed over the plains, the 
woods, the wastes of Argolis and Areadia, fancying 
themselves changed into cows. (Virg., Eclog., 5; 48. 
—Serv., ad loc.) Proetus thereupon applied to Me- 
lampus to eure his daughters; but the soothsayer, who 
was the first that exercised the art of medicine, de- 
manded beforehand, as a recompense, one third of the 
kingdom. Prowtus refused. Thereupon the madness 
of the maidens increased, and even extended to the 
other women, who killed their children, abandoned 
their dwellings, and fled to the wilds. The reluc- 
tance of Proetus was now overcome, and he offered to 
comply with the terms of Melampus; but the sooth- 
fie would not now employ his art without another 

i the realm being given to his brother Bias. 
P , fearing that delay would only make him ad- 
vance farther in his demand, consented, and Melam- 
pus set about the cure. He took a number of the 
ablest young men of the place, and made them, with 
shouts and a certain inspired kind of dance, chase the 
maidens from the mountains to Sicyon. In the chase, 
Iphinoé, the eldest of the Preetides, died; but the oth- 
ers were restored to sanity ; and Preetus gave them in 
marriage to Melampus and his brother Bias. (Keight- 
ley’s Mythology, p. 413,) A fragment of Hesiod, 
cited by Hustathius (J. c.), describes the complaint of 
the Preetides as a species of leprosy, a malady often 
followed by insanity. The cure appears to have yee 
effected by the cutaneous transpiration brought about 
by the violent exercise to which the daughters of Prov- 
tus were subjected, and also to their having been 
made to bathe after this in the waters of the Anigrus, 


which were long after this famous for their medical 
virtues in healing the leprosy. 
“gel, Hist. de la Med.,, vol. 1, p. 95 


(Strabo, 533.—Spren- 


, 9eg:) 7 

- Pravrus, a king of Argos, son of ‘Abas and Ocalea. 
He was twin brother to Acrisius, with whom he quar- 
relled even before their birth. ‘This dissension be- 
tween the two brothers increased with their years. 
After their father’s death, they both tried to poe ee 
je of Argos; but the claims of Acrisius 

vailed, and Proetus left Peloponnesus, and retired to 
the court of Jobates, king of Lycia, where he married 
a ed by some Antea or Antiope. He af- 
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terward returned to Argolis, and, by means of his fa- 
ther-in-law, he made himself master of Tirynthus. 
Stenoboea had accompanied her husband to Greece, 
and she became by him mother of the Proetides, and 
of a son called Megapenthes, who, after his father’s 
death, succeeded on the throne of Tirynthus. | (Vid. 
Stenobeea.—Apollod., 2, 2.) 

Promernuenus, a son of lapetus, by Clymene, one of 
the Oceanides. He was brother of Epimetheus, Me- 
neetius, and Atlas, and was fabled to have surpassed 
all mankind in sagacity. In Prometheus and Epime- 
theus are personified the intellectual vigour and weak- 
ness of man. In this myth, however, there is great 
confusion, for its original sense seems to have been 
lost very early, and Prometheus to have been viewed 
asa Titan, and the creator or instructer of men. In 
Homer there is no allusion whatever to Prometheus. 
Hesiod, however, says, that when the gods and men 
had a controversy at Mecone, Prometheus took an ox, 
and, dividing it, put the flesh and entrails in the hide, 
and, wrapping the bones up in the inside fat, desired 
Jupiter to take which he would. The god, though 
aware of the deceit, selected the bones and fat, and in 
revenge he withheld fire from man. But Prometheus 
again deceived him, and, stealing the fire in a hollow 
staff (vép0né, ferula), brought it and gave it to man, 
Jupiter then sent Pandora on earth, to deceive man to 
his ruin, and he bound Prometheus with chains to a 
pillar, and sent an eagle to prey without ceasing on 
his liver, which grew every night as much as it had 
lost in the day. After a long interval of time, how- 
ever (according to some, thirty thousand years), Her- 
cules slew the eagle and freed the sufferer. (Blomf., 
Gloss. ad Adsch., P. V., 94.)—In this narrative there 
is a combination of a local myth of Sicyon (anciently 
called Mecone) with a doctrine of a much higher na- 
ture. ‘I'he former legend was manifestly devised to 
account for the custom at Sicyon, as at Sparta, of of- 
fering to the gods in sacrifice the bones of the victim 
wrapped in the caul, instead of some of the choicest 
parts of the flesh as elsewhere. (Welcker, T'ril., 78. 
— Voss., Myth. Br., vol. 2, p. 353, segg.) The lat- 
ter myth may be, perhaps, thus explained. The first’ 
men lived in a state of bliss on the abundant produe- 
tions of the earth. ‘The spring was perpetual, and 
the cold was unfelt, and they therefore needed not fire, 
which Jupiter, in kindness, withheld from them. But 
the inquisitive and inventive genius (i. e., Prometheus) 
introduced fire, and the arts which result from it, and 
man henceforth became a us gl to, care and anxiety, the 
love of gain, and other evi passions which torment 
him, and which are personified in the eagle that fed on 
the inconsumable liver of Prometheus. (Miiller, Pro- 
leg., p. 122.— Petronius, ap. Fulgent., 2, 9.) Ina 
word, we have here a Grecian myth of the fall of 
ma, which we shall find carried out in that of Pan- 
dora. (Vid. Pandora.)—The simple narrative of He- 
siod was, as usual, expanded by later writers, and 
Mount Caucasus was fixed upon as the place of Pro- 
metheus’ punishment. ‘The pragmatisers also explain- 
ed the myth after their own fashion. Prometheus was, 


they Ea king of the Scythians, and his country 
was waste 


by a river named Eagle (’Aeréc), whose 
inundations when he wa unable to prevent, his sub- 
jects laid him inchains. But Hercules, coming thith- 


er, opened a passage for the Eagle into the sea, and 
thus freed the captive monarch. (Apoll. Rhod., 2, 


1248.)—The name of Prometheus led to his being 


viewed as the bestower of all knowledge on mankind. 
(Asch., Pi inct., 442, seq.— Id, 2b., 505, seq.) 
A philosophical myth, in. Plato, says that the gods 
formed man and other animals of clay and fire within 
the earth, and then committed to Prometheus and_his 
brother the task of distributing powers and qualities 
to them. . Epimetheus prayed to be allowed to make 
the distribution, Prometheus assented ; but, when he 
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came to survey the work, he found that the silly Epi- 
metheus had abundantly furnished the inferior animals, 
while. man was left naked and helpless. As the day 
for their emerging from the earth was at hand, Pro- 
metheus was at a loss what to do. At length, as the 
enly remedy, he stole fire, and with it the artist-skill 
of Minerva and Vulcan, and gave it toman. He was 
also regarded as the creator of the human race. An- 
other legend said, that all mankind having perished in 
Deucalion’s flood, Jupiter directed Prometheus and 
Minerva to’ make images of clay, on which he caused 
the winds to blow, and thus gave them life. (Htym. 
Mag., et Steph. Byz., s. v. "Ixévioyv.) A third said, 
that Prometheus had formed a man of clay, and Mi- 
nerva, beholding it, offered him her aid in procuring 
anything in heaven that might contribute to its 
fection. Prometheus said, that he could not tell what 
there might be in heaven suitable for his purpose, un- 
less he could go thither and judge for himself. The 
oddess then. bore him to heaven in her sevenfold 
shield, and there, seeing everything animated by the 
celestial heat, he secretly applied his ferula to the 
wheel of the sun’s chariot; and thus stole some of the 
fire, which he then applied to the breast of his man, 
and thus animated him. Jupiter, to punish Promethe- 
us, bound him, and appointed a vulture to prey upon 
his liver, and the incensed gods sent fevers and oth- 
er diseases among men. (Apollod., 1, 7, 1.— Ovid, 
Met., \, 82.—Horat., Od., 1, 3, 29, seqg.— Serv. ad 
Virg., Eclog., 6, 42.) —On the story of Prometheus 
has been founded ‘the following very pretty fable: 
When Prometheus had stolen fire from heaven for 
the good of mankind, they were so ungrateful as to 
betray him to Jupiter. For their treachery, they got 
in reward a remedy against the evils of old age; but, 
not duly considering the value of the gift, instead of 
carrying it themselves, they put it on the back of an 
ass, and let him trot on before them. It was sum- 
mer-time, and the ass, quite overcome by thirst, went 
up to a fountain to drink; but a snake forbade all ap- 
proach, The ass, ready to faint, most earnestly im- 
plored relief. The cunning snake, who knew the 
ryalue.of the burden which the ass bore, demanded it 
as the price of access to the fount. The ass was 
forced to comply, and the snake obtained possession 
of the gift of Jupiter, but with it; as a punishment. of 
his art, he got the thirst of the ass. Hence it is that 
the snake, by casting his skin annually, renews his 
youth, while man is borne down bythe weight of the 
evils of old age. The malignant snakes, moreover, 
when they have an opportunity, communicate their 
thirst to mankind by biting them. (lian, Nat. An., 
6, 51.— Nicander, Ther., 340, seg. —Schol,, ad loc.) 
—The wife of Prometheus was Pandora (Hesiod, ap. 
Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod., 3, 1086), or Clymene (Schol. 
dd Od., 10, 2), or Hesione (Aisch., Prom. Vinct., 
560), or Asia (Herod., 4, 45). His only child was 
Deucalion. (Keeghtley’s Mythology, p. 288, seqq:)— 
Rosenmiiller sees in the fable of Prometheus a resem- 
blance to the scripture account of the fall. (Rosenm., 
ad Gen,, 3, '7.— Schitz, Excurs. 1, ad Prom. Vincet. 
—Buttmann, Mythologus, vol. 1, p. 60.) Others car- 
ry this theory still farther, and in the combined fables 
of Prometheus, Epimetheus, and Pandora, discover an 
- analogy, not only to the fall-of Adam, but also to the 
promise of a Redeemer. (Compare Horne’s Intro- 
duction, vol. 1, p. 163, Am. ed.) Nay, some of the 
early fathers even proceeded to the length of tracing a 
resemblance between Prometheus and our Saviour. 
(Schiitz, Excurs:, ubt supra.) “Avethee 


this myth refers it to the overthrow o} e early re- 


ligious system in Greece. Tzetzes, in his scholia on | 


.Lycophron (v. 1191), relates, that Ophion, and Euryn- 
‘ome, daughter of Oceanus, reigned over the gods 
‘previous to Saturn and Rhea. Saturn overthrew 
. -Qphion, and Rhea overcame Eurynome in wrestling, 
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|and they hurled them both to Tartarus. Prometheus 
conquered by Jove is thought to be a tradition of a 
similar nature ; and an ancient monument at Athens, 
at the entrance of a temple of Minerva, in the Aca- 
demia, fully testified, if we believe the scholiast to 
Sophocles (Gd. Col., 57), the priority of the Titan 
Prometheus to the Homeric Vulcan. Prometheus 
and Vulcan were there represented, and the former, 
as the first and eldest of the two, held a sceptre in his 
hand (6,uév TpounGede, mpdroc kai mpeobvrepoc, év dek- 
lg oxnrTpov.éxwr, 6 dé "Hoatoroc véog Kal Sevrepoc). 
Compare Constant, de la Religion, vol. 2, p. 316. 
Kruse adopts the same opinion, and makes the contest 
‘In question to have taken place between the Pelasgi on 
Olympus (the fabled seat of Jove), and some primitive 
race occupying the region of Mount Othrys, the latter 
of whom were conquered, and compelled to wander 
from their previous settlements towards the mountains 
of Caucasus. (Kruse, Hellas, vol. 1, p. 471.) 
Pronapipes, an ancient Greek poet, a native of 
Athens, and the reputed preceptor of Homer. (Diod. 
Sic., 3, 66.—Fabric., Bibl. Gr., vol. 1, p. 27.) 
Pronvsa, a surname of Juno, because she presided 
over marriages. (Vid. Juno.) — 
Propertius, Sextus Aurelius, a celebrated Roman 
elegiac poet, born in Umbria on the confines of Etru- 
ria. Seven towns of the Umbrian territory disputed 
with each other the honour of being the birthplace of 
Propertius. ‘From the poet’s own account, Mevania 
(the modern Bevagna) appears to prefer the strongest 
claims on this head (4, 1, 121). . The time of Proper- 
tius’ birth has also been made a subject of controversy, 
being placed by some writers as early as 696 A.U.C., 
and by others as late-as 705.. From the import of 
eight lines in. the fourth book of his elegies (4, 1, 123), 
which refer to himself, the year of his birth may be 
most safely placed between these periods, and no great 
error will probably be committed if it be fixed in the 
year 700. In these verses we aye told that his father 
died prematurely, while Propertius was yet young, and 
that his inheritance, about the same time, was divided 
among the soldiery.—Propertius was descended of an 
equestrian family of considerable possessions. But, 
his father having espoused the side of the consul Lucius 
Antonius, brother of the triumvir, in the dissensions 


that arose with Octavius, he was made prisoner on the 
capture of Perugia, and slain at.the altar erecte : 
the memory of Julius Cesar. About these statements 
there exists, however, a great deal of doubt. While 
Propertius was yet in his boyhood, the chief part of 
his inheritance, like that of Tibullus, was divided, as 
we have seen, among the soldiers of the triumvirs. 
With the view of re-establishing his fortune, he went 
to Rome in early life, and there commenctd those 
studies which ‘might qualify him to shine as a patron 
in the Forum. He soon, however, relinquished this 
pursuit, and devoted himself entirely to the Muses. 
His early proficiency in poetry, his learning and agree- 
able manners, procured for him the friendship of Gal- 
lus, of the poet Ponticus Bassus, and of Ovid, who 
frequently attended the private recital of his elegies. 
These productions appear to have been written about 
the year 730. In the second, third, and fourth books, 
our poet gives Octavius Cxsar the name of Augustus, 
which was first bestowed on himin 727. In the third 
book he alludes to the death of Marcellus, who died 
in 730. Farther, in the last elegy of the second book, 
he speaks of Virgil as still alive, and of his Aineid as 
a work which was in progress, and of which the high- 


solution of: 


est exnectations had been formed. Now Virgil com- - 

menéed his Auneid in 724, and had made considerable 
gress in 730, in which year he read three books of 

it to Augustus and his sister Octavia. Virgil sur- 

vived till the year 734, and the Avneid was published 

immediately after his death—The first. appearance of | 

the elegies attracted the notice of Mecy esas a. 


* 
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PROPERTIUS. 


signed Propertius a house in his own gardens on the 
Esquiline Hill, He also procured for him the patron. 
age of Volcatius Tullus, who was consul with Augus- 
tus in the year 721, and became, alter the death of 
Macenas, the general protector of learning and the 
arts. It appears that the patrons of those days teased 
their dependant poets with pressing solicitations to 
accompany them on military expeditions and embas- 
sies. An invitation of this sort from Tullus, request. 
ing Propertius to attend him to Egypt and Asia Minor, 
seems to have been declined (lib. 1, el. 6), But it 
would appear that he at length undertook a journey 
to Athens, probably as a follower of Mwcenas, when 
he attended Augustus in his progress through Greece 
(3, 21). Little farther is known concerning the events 
of his life, and even the precise period of his death 
is uncertain. He was alive in 736, when the em- 
peror promulgated a law concerning marriage, in 
which severe penalties were imposed on celibacy, 
His death is generally placed about the year 740, 
when he had not exceeded the age of 40, But there 
seems no sufficient proof that he died earlier than 760, 
at which time Ovid, during his banishment, wrote an eél- 
egy, where he speaks of him as deceased.—'The wholo 
life of Propertius was devoted to female attachments, 
He was first enticed, in early youth, by Lycinna, an 
artful slave; but subsequently Cynthia became the 
more permanent object of his affections, The lady 
whom he has celebrated under this name was the 
daughter of the poet Hostius, and her real name was 
Hostia (3, 13), This fascinating object of his ruling 
and permanent attachment had receiyed an education 
equal to that of the most distinguished Roman ladies 
of the day. She was skilled in music, poetry, and 
every other accomplishment calculated to make an im- 
pression ona youthful and susceptible mind, But with 
all these advantages, she shared no small portion of the 
artifice and extravagance which characterized the do- 
mestic manners of the Roman fair in the age of Au- 
gustus. Hence our poet was the constant sport of the 
varying humours of his Cynthia, But, notwithstand- 
ing occasional jealousies and estrangements of affec- 
tion, this female, until her death (which happened when 
the poet was about thirty years of age), continued to 
be his reigning passion, and the chief theme of hin el- 
egies.—'These productions, which are nearly one hun- 
in number, are divided into four books, ‘The 

first book is almost exclusively devoted to the celebra- 
tion of the poet’s love for Cynthia, In the second and 
third books, also, she is still his principal theme, but 
his strain becomes moral and didactic. We now de- 
claims against the extravagance of his age; against that 
love of pomp and luxury, which, in his’ time, dishon- 
oured tHe Roman fair, and which he beautifully cone 
trasts with the simple manners of a distant period, con- 
cluding with a pathetic prediction of the fall of Rome, 
accelerated by its own overgrown wealth, and the per- 
nicious thirst of gold. ‘The elegies of the fourth book, 
which were not made public till after the death of the 
poet are entirely of a different description from those 
y which they are preceded, They are chiefly heroi- 
eal and didactic, comprehending the praises of Augus- 
tus, and long narrations drawn from Roman fable and 
Italian antiquities. —~In point of general composition, 
the elegies of Propertius are almost perfect. He flour- 
ished at a period and in a capital in which style had 
attained its greatest purity. He lived in the society 
of Gallus, Ovid, and Maecenas, and under the sway 


of a prince whose greatest boast was the protection of | 


learning and genius. The patronage and society he 
over communicated to his writings a degree of taste 
and politeness, which they might not have asieingd 
had he lived at an earlier period, or at a distance from 
rae Phi of Augustus. Even a slight acquaintance 


¢ . 


learning had supplied him with 


fe eg us that he was an exten- 


PRO 


such numerous topics of allusion and illustration, tha 


i seduced him into what has justly been considered 4 


achief fault. Whatever is pleasing or natural in bis 
elegies, he destroys by mixing up with ib history and 
fable, and it is this injudicious and illetimed rie er 
that, pervading, as it does, almost all the elegies of 
Propertius, renders them often fatiguing, perplexing, 
and obscure, ‘lhe adoption of this style of writing 
must, in a great measure, be attributed 40 Propertiun’ 
study and imitation of the Greek authors, Nono of 
the Latin poets had so sedulously studied the Alexan- 
drean writers, or 60 closely formed on them their style 
and sentiments, ‘The great objects of his imitavion 
were Callimachus and Philetas, the latter the pregep- 
tor of Ptolemy Philadelphus.In this respect ia 
tius is totally different from ‘Tibullus, with whom he 
has been so frequently compared, ‘The writings of 'T'e 
bullus breathe @ native freshness, a simplicity and pi 
rity which are remarkably contrasted with the profi. 
sion of obseure mythological fables by which the lar 
gies of Propertius are entangled and darkened, In 
consequence of thi learned imitation of the Greeks, 
there 18 an appearance of labour and display in moet of 
the elegies of Propertius, and he has alway the air of 
what has been called an ambitious writer, Tibullus 
is a poot, and in love; his successor is more of an ale 
thor, ‘he love of Propertius partook more of Laine 
perament and less of sentiment than the passion of 
Tibullus, Propertiue often thought what he should 
write; ‘Vibullus always wrote what he thoughteeLe- 
fore closing this article, we may remark, that one pee 
cullarity distinguishes the versification of Propertius 
from that of all the other Latin poets; his pentamer 
ters often terminate in a polysyllable, while those of 
Tibullus and Ovid end almost always in a word of two 
syllables, forming at one time an jambus, at another a 
pyrrbie, Critics are not agreed whether this ie the re- 
sult of accident or design on the part of Propertius, 
It is certain, however, that the plan pursued by Tibul 
lus and Ovid is fay more sobtdnies to harmony, (Dine 
lop's Roman Literature, vol, 3, p, 316, aeqq Scholl, 
Hist, Lit, Rom, vol, 1, p. 884, #eqq.)ee'The best odie 
tions of ‘Propertinua are, that of Brovekhusius, Amat, 
1727, Ato; that of Vulpius, Patav,, 1765, 2 vols, Ato ; 
that of Burmann, Tray, ad Rhen,, 1780, 4to; that of 
Lachmann, Lips, 1816, 8vo; and that forming part 
of the collection of Lemaire, Paris, 1892, Bvo,. 

Provowits, a name given by the Giecks to that mix 
nor basin which lies between the Algean and Muxine, 
and communicates with those seas by means of two 
narrow straits, the Hellespont and Bosporus,  Herodo- 
tus estimates ite breadth at 600 stadia, and its length 
at 1400, (Herod,,4,85,) Modern navigators reckon 
about 120 miles from one alvalt to another; while ite 
greatest breadth, from the Kuropean to the, Asiatic 
coast, does not excecd40 miles, It received ite ancient 
name from the circumstance of ite lying in front of, or 
before the Pontus Buxinua (apd Mévrov), ‘The mod« 
ern appellation is the Sea of Marmara, from the mode 
ern name of the inland Proconnesus, , (Mela, by 19, 
— Cramer's Asta Minor, vol, 1, p, 84,) Aw regarde 
the probable formation of the Propontis, wid, Méditers 
ranoum Mare, and Oyanem, 

Prosanvina, & daughter of Ceres by Jupiter, called 
by the Greeks Persephone (Ul soos he legend 
connected with her will be found under the article 
Ceres.—-Proserpina, like Diana, presenta the double 
idea of the creative and destroying power, and hence 
she is atyled, in one of the Or hie Hymna (20, 16), 
Gu Kal Vivarog pobvy Yuyrolg moAvudylou. o 
the same association of ideas was founded the curious 
belief which ranked Venus among the Parew or Mates, 
Gaciams Pausan,, 1, WO Herm, und Oreuae 

riefetiber Homer, &c,, p. 88.) Wilford endeavon 
to prove that the name Proserpina (Llepaepovn) 


Sanserit origin, But this, like many other of hi Oni- 
‘ 
ar on, ‘sia 


"supposition that Proserpina was regarded as the daugh- 


_ his own house, maintained him at his own expense 


_ most liberal rewards, so that, as Plato relates, he be- 


,who set foot on the Trojan shore, and was killed as 
“soon as he had leaped from his ship. Homer has not 


PRO 
ntal etymologies, is remembered only to be condemn- 
ed. (Asvatic Researches, vol. 5, p. 298.) On the 


ter of Mother Earth, and a personification of the corn, 
her namé will signify Food-shower (from ¢épw, ¢€ép6u, 
“to feed,” and ¢dw, gaiva, “to show.” — Volcker, 
Myth. der Iap., p. 201, sey.) Regarded, however, as 
the queen of the monarch of Erebus, the appellation 
will mean Light-destroyer, the first part of the name 
being akin to rp, ‘‘ fire,” and to the Pers in Perse 
and Perseus. (Schwenck, Andeut., p. 247.) The 
common explanation of the term is Death-bearer, from 
oépa, “ to bear,” and gédvoc, ‘ destruction,” death.” 
The Persephatta of the Dramatists seems to be only 
a corruption of Persephone, and the same remark may 
be made of the Latin Proserpina. Vossius is right in 
condemning the etymology given by Arnobius: “ Di- 
citts quod sata in lucem proserpant, cognominatam 
esse Proserpinam.” (Arnob., 3, p. 119.) aageding 
to Knight, Proserpina was in reality the personification 
of the heat or fire supposed to pervade the earth, which 
was held to be at once the cause and effect of fertility 
and destruction, as being at once the cause and effect 
of fermentation, from which both proceed. (Knight's 
Inquiry, 117,—Class. Journ., vol. 25, p. 39,) 
Proracoras, a Gteek philosopher, a native of Ab- 
dera, and disciple of Democritus. In his youth, his 
poverty obliged him to perform the servile offices of a 
porter ; and he was frequently employed in carrying 
logs of wood from the neighbouring fields of Abdera. 
It happened, that as he was going on briskly one day 
towards the city under one of these loads, he was met 
by Democritus, who was particularly struck with the 
neatness and regularity of the bundle. Desiring him 
to stop and rest himself, Democritus examined more 
closely the structure of the load, and found that it was 
put together with mathematical exactness. On this’ 
he invited the youth to. follow him, and, taking him to 


and taught him philosophy. Protagoras afterward ac- 
quired reputation at Athens, among the sophists, for 
his eloquence, and among the philosophers for his wis- 


dom. His public lectures were much frequented, and 
he had many disciples, from whom he received the 


came exceedingly rich. At length, however, he brought 
upon himself the displeasure of the Athenian state, by 
teaching doctrines favourable to impiety. His wri- 
tings were ordered to be diligently collected by the 
common crier, and burned in the market-place, and he 
himself was banished from Attica. He wrote many 
pieces upon logic, metaphysics, ethics, and politics, 
none of which are at present extant. After having 
lived many years in Epirus, he was lost by sea on his 
voyage from that country to Sicily. The tenets of 
Protagoras, as far as they have been discovered, ap- 


| gether unworthy of them: 


pear to have leaned towards scepticism. (Enfield’s 
History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 432, seqq.) 

_ Proresiuaus, a king of part of Thessaly, son of 
Iphiclus, originally called Iolaus, grandson of Phyla- 
cus, and brother to Alcimede, the mother of Jason. 
He married Laodamia, the daughter of Acastus, and, 
some time after, departed with the rest of the Greeks 
for the Trojan war. He was the first of the Greeks. 


mentioned the person who slew him. His wife Lao- 
damia destroyed herself when she heard of his death. 
(Vid. Laodamia.) Protesilaus has received the patro- 
nymic of Phylacides, either because he was descended 
from Phylacus, or because he was a native of Phylace. 
(Hom., Il., 2, 698.— Ovid, Met., 12, fab., 1.—Her., 
13.—Propert., 1, 19.—Hygin., fab., 103.). 


_ Proteus, a sea-deity, son of Oceanus and Tethys, | 


or, according to some, of Neptune and Phenice. In 


the fourth book of the Odyssey Homer introduces this | 


it * 
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sea-god. 
Sea-elder, and gives him the power of foretelling the 
future. (Od., 4,384; 5,561.) He calls him A’gyp- 
tian, and the servant of Neptune (Od., 5, 385), and 
says that his task was keeping the seals or seacalves. 
(Od., 5, 411.) When Menelatis was wind-bound at 
the island of Pharos, off the coast of Egypt, and he 
and his crew were suffering from want of food, Er- 
dothea, the daughter of Proteus, accosted him, and, 
bringing sealskins, directed him to disguise himself 
and three of his companions in them; and when Pro- 
teus, at noon, should come up out of the sea and go to 
sleep amid his herds, to seize and hold him till he dis- 
closed some means of*relief from their present distress. 
Menelatis obeyed the nymph; and Proteus came up 
and counted his herds, and then lay down to rest. 
The hero immediately seized him, and the god turned 
himself into a lion, a serpent, a pard, a boar, water, 
and a tree. At length, finding he could not escape, 
he resumed his own form, and revealed to Menelatis 
the remedy for his distress. He at the same time in- 
formed him of the situation of his friends, and partic- 
ularly notices his having seen Ulysses in the island of 
Calypso—a clear proof that his own abode was not con- 
fined to the coast of Egypt. Homer does not name 
the parent of this marine deity, and there is no men- 
tion of him inthe Theogony. Apollodorus makes him 
the son of Neptune, and Euripides would seem to 
make Nereus his sire. (Apollod., 2, 5, 9.— Eurip., 
Hel., 15.) Those who embraced the theagry of repre- 
senting the gods as having been originally mere men, 
said that Proteus was a king of Egypt; and the Egyp- 
tian priests told: how he detained Helen when Paris 
was driven to Egypt, and gave him an image or phan- 
tom in her stead, and then restored her to Menelaus. 
(Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 246, seq.) The name of 
this deity, signifying First (pd, mpGroc), has induced 
Creuzer to consider him as representing the various 
forms and shapes assumed by the primitive matter (7 
ban mpwroyovoc), the substance itself remaining al- 
ways the same. (Symbolik, vol. 1, p. 425.) 
PROTOGENES, a very eminent painter and statuary, 
one of the contemporaries of Apelles. He appears, 
however, to have survived the latter artist, inasmuch 
as he was still living in Olymp.°119, when’ Rhodes 
was besieged by Demetrius. Meyer (Hist. Art., 1, 
180) conjectures, with considerable probability, that he 
was born about Olymp. 104. Protogenes was a na- 
tive of Caunus, a Carian city, subject to the Rhodians. 
Suidas alone makes him to have been born at Xan- 
thus in Lycia, His early efforts were made amid the 
pressure of very contracted means. Who his mas- 
ter was is unknown ; and necessity for a long time 
compelled him to employ his abilities on subjects alto- 
Compelled to paint orna- 
ments on vessels in order to secure a livelihood, he 
passed fifty years of his life without the gifts of for- 
tune, and without any marked reputation. His talents 
and perseverance at length triumphed over every ob- 


stacle ; and possibly the generous aid of Apelles may — 


have contributed to hasten this result; for the latter, 
on perceiving that the paintings of Protogenes were 
neither sought after nor held in much estimation by 
the Rhodians, is said to have purchased some himself 
at the high price of fifty talents, and to have openly 
declared that he intended to sell them again for his 
own productions. This friendly stratagem opened at 
length the eyes of his contemporaries, and Protogenes 
rose rapidly infame. Pliny tells a very pleasing story 
of Apelles and Protogenes. The former having come 
to Rhodes, where Protogenes was residing, paid a visit 


to the artist, but, not finding him at home, obtained - 


permission, from a domestic in waiting, to enter the 
atelier of the painter. Finding here a piece of canvass 


ready on the frame for the artist’s pencil, he drew upon 


it a line (according to some, a figure in outline) with 
1133 


a gilah 


He styles him, like Nereus and Phorcys, a_ 


PROTOGENES. 


wonderful precision, and then retired without disclo- 
sing his name.’ Protogenes, on returning home, and 
discovering what had been done, exclaimed that Apel- 
les alone could have executed such a sketch. Still, 
however, he drew another himself, a line more perfect 
than that of Apelles, and left directions with his do- 
mestic, that, when the stranger should call again, he 
should be shown what had been done by him. Apel- 
les came accordingly, and perceiving that his line had 
been excelled by Protogenes, drew a third one still 
more perfect than the other two, and cutting both. 
Protogenes now confessed himself vanquished ; he 
ran to. the harbour, sought for Apelles, and the two ar- 
tists became the warmest friends. (Consult, as re- 
gards the question whether the story refers to a mere 
number of separate lines having been drawn on this 
occasion, or to entire outlines, the remarks of Quatre- 
mere de Quincy, Mem. de I’Instit., vol. 7.— Journ. 
des Sav., Avril, 1823, p. 219.—Magasin Encyclop., 
1808, vol, 4, p. 153, 407.) The canvass containing 
this famous trial of skill became highly prized, and at 
a later day was placed in the palace of the Caesars at 
Rome. It was destroyed by a conflagration, together 
with the edifice itself. Protogenes was employed for 
seven years in finishing a picture of Ialysus, a cele- 
brated huntsman, supposed to have been the son of 
Apollo, and the founder of Rhodes. During all this 
time the painter lived only upon lupines and water, 
thinking that such aliments would leave him greater 
flights of fancy ; but all this did not seem to make him 
more successful in the perfection of his picture. He 
was to represent in the piece a dog panting, and with 
froth at his mouth; but this he never could do with 
satisfaction to himself; and, when all his labours seem- 
ed to be without success, he threw his sponge upon 
the piece in a fit of anger. Chance alone brought to 
perfection what the labours of art could not accom- 
plish: the fall of the sponge upon the picture repre- 
sented the froth at the mouth of the dog in the most 
perfect and natural manner, and the piece was univer- 
sally admired. The same story is told of Nealces 
while engaged in painting a‘horse; and probably one 
of these anecdotes has been copied from the other. 
According to Pliny, Protogenes’ painted this. picture 
with four layers of colours, in such a way, that, when 
one was destroyed by the hand of time, the layer un- 
derneath would reproduce the piece in all its original 
freshness and beauty. The account appears a diffi- 
cult one to comprehend. Apelles, on seeing this pro- 
duction of the pencil, is said to have broken out into 
loud expressions of admiration; but what consoled 
him was the reflection that his own pieces surpassed 
those of Protogenes in grace.- When Demetrius be- 
sieged Rhodes, he’refused to set fire to a part of the 
city, which might have made him master of the whole, 
because he was informed that this part contained some 
of the finest productions of the pencil of the artist. Pro- 
togenes himself occupied, during the siege, a house in 
the suburbs, in the very midst .of the enemy’s lines ; 


- and when Demetrius expressed his astonishment at the 


feeling of security which the painter displayed, the lat- 
ter replied, “‘ I know very well that Demetrius is ma- 
king war upon the Rhodians, not upon the arts.” The 
prince thereupon, for greater safety, posted a guard 
around his dwelling.—During) the reign of Tiberius, 
‘sketches and designs of Protogenes were to be seen at 
Rome, which were regarded as models of the beau ideal, 
His picture of Ialysus was. brought from Greece, and 
placed in the temple of Peace in the Roman capital, 
where it perished in a conflagration.—Protogenes was 
also an excellent modeller, and executed several statues 
in bronze. Suidas states that. he wrote two works, on 
painting and on figures. (Plin., 35, 10, 36.)—The 
talents of Protogenes were not so fertile as those of 
many artists, a circumstance to be ascribed to his mi- 
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Quintilian mentions as his great characteristic; and 
Petronius likewise observes, that his outlines vied in 
accuracy with the works of nature themselves. (Quzn- 
tal., 12, 10.—Petron., Sat., 84.) 

Proxinus, a Beeotian, one of the commanders of 
the Greek forces. in the army of Cyrus the younger. 
He was put to death with his fellow-commanders by 
Artaxerxes. Proxenus was the one who induced 
Xenophon to join in the expedition of Cyrus, and, after 
the death of Proxenus, Xenophon was chosen to supply 
his place. (Anab., 1, 1, 11.—Zbid., 2, 6, 1, &c.) 

Proupentivs, AureLius Ciemens, a Latin poet, 
who flourished about A.D. 392. He was born at Cal- 
agurris (Calahorra), or, according to a less probable 
opinion, at Ceesaraugusta (Saragossa). (Nic. Anton., 
Bibl. Vet. Misp., 2, 10, p. 218, seyg.—Middeldorpf, 
de Prudentio, &c., Wratislav., 1823, 4to, p. 3, segq.) 
Some particulars of his life are given in the poetical 
preface, appended to one of his works (Kafnuepwvev 
Inber}, from which we learn, that, according to the 


| custom of his time, he first attended the schools of 


rhetoric, and then followed the profession of an advo- 
cate, in which he appears to have acquired considera- 
ble reputation, as he was twice appointed Prefectus 
Urbis, but over, what places is not mentioned: He 
was, after this, elected. to a still higher office, but 
whether military or civil in its nature is uncertain, 
probably the latter: this was under the Emperor The- 
odosius. (Middeldorpf, p. 8, segqg.—Nic. Anton., p. 
221.) At last, at the age of fifty-seven (Pref. a& 
Cath., v. 1, seqgq.), he abandoned the world, in order 
to pass the remainder of his days in devotion. From 
this period (A.D. 405) to the time of his death (about 
A.D. 418), he is supposed to have been occupied with 
the composition of the works that have come down to 
us. Prudentius is sometimes styled ‘“ the first Chris- 
tian poet ;”’ a title, however, which means but little. 
In no case can he be compared with the classic wri- 
ters. He is even decidedly inferior to Claudian and 
Ausonius. His style is often marked by inaccuracies, 
and he offends heavily against the laws of metre.— 
The poem entitled Apotheosis is directed against the 
Patripassians, Sabellians, and other heretics ; and we 
may regard as a continuation of it the other poem 
“ On the Origin of Sin” (Hamartigenia, “Apapreyé- 
veva). In this latter production the author refutes the 
error of the Marcionites and Manicheans, who attribu- 
ted the origin of evil to an evil prificiple. ~The Psycho- 
machia (Yuyouayia) describes the combats between our 
virtues and vices, of which the heart isthe arena. We 
may also regard as didactic the poem of Prudentius 
against Symmachus (contra Symmachi .Orationem 
lubri duo), relative to the restoration of the altar of 
Victory. The poet gives the origin of the gods of 
mythology, and narrates their scandalous histories ; 
and he then proceeds to show, that Rome could never 
have owed her greatness to such contemptible divini- 
ties. The lyric pieces of Prudentius form two collec- 
tions; one entitled Ka@nwepivdv Liber, containing 
twelve hymns for the different parts of the year and 
for certain festivals; the other, De Coronis, or Ilept 
otedavev Liber, comprising fourteen hymns in honour 
of as many martyrs. ‘These lyric effusions contain 
some agreeable and touching passages, and Christian 
sentiments expressed with great force, but also a great 
many superstitious ideas. Those of them that are 
written in elegiac measure are distinguished by facil- 
ity of versification : as, for example, the hymn in hon- 
our of St. Hippolytus. There is also attributed to 
Prudentius a Biblical Manual (Diptychon sew En- 
chiridium utriusque Testament), containing an abridg- 
ment of Sacred History in forty-nine sections, each 
section consisting of four verses. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether Prudentius ever wrote it. Some are 
of opinion that it is the production of a native of Spain, 


dee yi care. This is the quality which | who lived in the fifth century, and who is named Pru- 
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dentius Amoenus ina Strasburg manuscript. (Fabric., 
Comment. ad Poet., p. 7.—Leyser, Hist. Poet., p. 
10.)—The best editions of Prudentius are, that of 
Weitzius, Hannov., 1613, 8vo; that. of Cellarius, 
Hal., 1703, 1739, 8vo ; and that of Teollius, Parma, 
1788, 2 vols. 4to. (Schéll, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, 
p- 72, seqg.— Bahr, Gesch. Rom, Lit., vol. 2, p. 41, 
S699:) 

Prusa, a city of Bithynia, at the foot of Mount 
Olympus, and hence called Prusa ad Olympum (IIpod- 
oa émt TO’OAdprw). . Pliny asserts, without naming 
his authority, that this town was founded by Hannibal 
(5, 32). By which expression we are probably to un- 
derstand that it was built at the instigation of this 
great general, when he resided at the court of Prusias, 
from whom the name of the city seems evidently de- 
rived. But Strabo, following a still more remote tra- 

‘dition, affirms that it was founded by Prusias, who 
made war against Croesus. (Strab., 564.) In Stepha- 
nus, who copies Strabo, the latter name is altered to 
Cyrus (s. v. Ilpovca). But it is probable that both 
readings are faulty, though it is not easy to see what 
substitution should be made. (Consult the French 
Strabo, vol. 4, lib. 12, p. 82.) Dio Chrysostom, who 
was a native of Prusa, did not favour the tradition 
which ascribed to it so early an origin as that author- 
ized by the reading in Strabo. (Orat., 43, p. 585.) 
Stephanus. informs us that Prusa. was but a small 
town. Strabo, however, states that it enjoyed a good 
government. It continued to flourish under the Ro- 
man empire, as may be seen from Pliny the younger 
(10, 85) ; but under the Greek emperors it suffered 
much from the wars carried on against the Turks. 
(Nicet. Chon., p. 186, D., p. 389, A.) It finally re- 
mained in the hands of the descendants of Osman, 
who made it the capital of their empire, under the cor- 
rupted name of Brusa or Broussa. It is’ still one of 
the most flourishing towns possessed by the infidels 
tn Anatolia., (Browne’s Travels, in Walpole’s Tur- 
key, vol. 2, p. 108.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, 
p- 176.) 

Prusias, I. king of Bithynia, son of Zielas, began 
to reign about B.C. 228, and was still reigning B.C. 
190, ai the time of the war between the Romans and 

_ Antiochus ; for Polybius intimates that the Prusias 
who was solicited by Antiochus had been reigning for 
some time. (Polyb., 21, 9.) In B.C. 216 Prusias 
defeated the Gauls in a great battle. (Polyd., 5, 111.) 
In B.C. 207 he invaded the territories of Attalus I. 
He was included in. the treaty with Philip in B.C. 
205. (Liv., 29, 12.) Strabo asserts that it was this, 
the elder, Prusias with whom Hannibal sought refuge. 
(Strab., 563.) And the accounts of other writers 
contain nothing to disprove this testimony. But if 
the elder Prusias received Hannibal, he was still liv- 
ing at the death of Hannibal in B.C. 183. (Clinton, 
Fast. Hell., vol. 2, p. 415, seq.)—II. The second of 
the name appears to have ascended the throne of Bi- 
thynia between B.C. 183 and B.C. 179. The two 
reigns of Prusias I. and Prusias II. occupied a period 
of about 79 years (B.C, 228-150). Prusias II. mar- 
ried the sister of Perseus, king of. Macedon. (Appi- 
an, Bell. Mithrad., c..2.) He was surnamed 6 Kvv7- 
yoc, or The Hunter, and was long engaged in wat 
with Attalus, king of Pergamus. He is commonly 
‘supposed to have been the monarch who abandoned 


Hannibal when the latter was sought after by the Ro- | 


mans ; though Strabo asgigns this to Prusias I. This 
monarch extended considerably the limits of the Bithyn- 
jan empire, by the accession of some important towns 
conceded to him by his ally Philip of Macedon (Strab., 


563.—Liv., 32, 34); and several advantages gained 


over the Byzantines and King Attalus. But the lat- 
ter was finally able to overcome his antagonist, by 


stirring up against him his own son Nicomedes, who, 


_ after drawing the troops from their allegiance to his 
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father, caused him to be assassinated. (Liv., Epit., 
50.—Justin, 34, 4.—Clinton, Fast. Hell., yol. 2, p. - 
417.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 169.) 
Psammenirus, the last king of Egypt, and a mem- 
ber of the Saitic dynasty, the twenty-sixth of the royal 
lines that ruled in this country. Julius Africanus calls 
him Psammecherites. He was the son and successor 
of Amasis, and ascended the throne at the very mo- 
ment that Cambyses was marching against Egypt to 
dethrone the father. Psammenitus met Cambyses on 
the frontiers, near the Pelusiac branch of the Nile; 
with all his forces, Egyptians, Greeks, and Carians, 
but was totally defeated in a bloody battle. Shutting 
himself up in Memphis, he was besieged here by Cam- 
byses, and, according to Ctesias, was finally betrayed 
and taken prisoner. All Egypt thereupon fell under 
the Persian power, and the reign of Psammenitus end- 
ed after a duration of only six months. The greatest 
outrages were heaped upon the unfortunate monarch 
and his family; but-the firmness with which he en- 
dured them all touched at last even the ferocious 
Cambyses with compassion. Psammenitus was there- 
upon retained at court, treated with honour, and final- 
ly sent to Susa along with 6000 Egyptian captives. 
Having been accused, however, subsequently, of at- 
tempting to stir up a revolt, he was compelled to 
drink bull’s blood, and ended his days. (Herod., 3, 
10, segq.—Cles., Pers., 9:— Bahr, ad Ctes., 1. ¢.— 
St. Martin, in Biogr. Univ., vol. 36, p. 177, seq.) 
Psammiticuvus, the first king of Egypt who opened 
that country to strangers, and induced the Greeks to 
come and settle in it. He was the fourth prince of 
the Saitic dynasty, and the son of Necos or Nechao, 
who had been put to death by the Ethiopians, at that 
time masters of Egypt. -Psammitichus, being quite 
young at the time of his father’s death, had been car- 
ried into Syria to avoid a similar fate, and, after the 
retreat of the conquerors, was recalled to his native 
country by the inhabitants of the Saitic nome. It 
would ‘seem that the Ethiopians, on their departure, 
had left Egypt a prey to trouble and dissension, and 
that the early princes of the Saitic dynasty, also, had 
never enjoyed sovereign authority over the whole 
kingdom. When Psammitichus, therefore, ascended: 
the throne, he was obliged to share his power with 
eleven other monarchs, and Egypt was thus divided 
into twelve independent sovereignties. This form of 
government was like what the Greeks called a duo- 
decarchy (dvodexapyia). The twelve kings regulated 
in common, ina general council, all that related to the 
affairs of the kingdom considered as a whole. This 
state of things lasted for fifteen years, when it met 
with a singular termination, An oracle had declared 
that the whole kingdom: would fall to the lot of that 
one of the twelve monarchs who should one day offer 
a libation with a brazen cup. It happened; then, one 
day, that the kings were all sacrificing In common in 
the temple of Vulcan at Memphis, and that the high 
priest, who distributed the.golden cups for Beagles. 
had brought with him, by some accident, only eleven. 
When it came, therefore, to the turn of Psammitichus, 
who was the last in order to, pour out,a libation, he 
unthinkingly employed for this purpose his brazen 
helmet. This incident ‘occasioned great disquiet to 
his colleagues, who thought they saw in it the fulfil- 
ment of the oracle. Being unable, however, with any 
appearance of justice, to punish an unpremeditated act, _ 
they contented themselves with banishing him to his — 
own kingdom, which lay on the coast, and with for- 
bidding him to take “any part thereafter in the general , 
affairs of the country. Psammitichus, however, re- — 
taliated upon them by calling to his aid some Greek 


mercenaries who had landed on the Egyptian shore, 


and eventually conquered all his colleagues, and made 


himself master of the whole of Egypt, B.C. 652. The — 
monarch now recompensed his Greek allies, not only 
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by paying them the sums of money which he had prom- 
ised, but also in assigning them lands on the Syrian 
frontier, where they formed, in fact, a military colony. 
Psammitichus showed a great partiality for the Greeks 
on all occasions ; and, in a Syrian expedition, he gave 
them the place of honour on the right, while he as- 
signed the left to the Egyptians. ‘The discontent of 
the national troops was so great at this, that a large 
number of the military caste, amounting, it is said, to 
240,000 men, left Egypt and retired to Ethiopia. 
(Consult, on this subject, the learned note of St. Mar- 
tin, Biogr. Uniy., vol. 36, p. 180, seg.) So strong 
was the partiality of Psammitichus for everything 
Greek, that he caused a number of children to be 
trained up after the Grecian manner, and with these 
he formed the caste of interpreters, whom Herodotus 
found in his day existing in Egypt. Psammitichus 
also embellished his capital with’ several beautiful 
structures, and, among others, with the southern pro- 
pylwa of the great temple of Vulcan. He carried on 
a long- war in Syria, and his forces are said to have 
remained 29 years before the city of Azotus. 
during this period, probably, that he arrested by pres- 
ents the victorious career of the Scythians, who had 
overrun Asia Minor, and were advancing upon Pales- 
tine and Egypt. This event would seem to have 
happened 626 B.C., or in the 13th year of the reign 
of the Jewish king Josiah, when the prophet Isaiah 
announced the approaching irruption of the Scythians 
into the territories of Israel. Psammitichus died after 
a reign of 54 years, leaving the crown to his son Ne- 
cos.—Herodotus relates a very foolish story of Psam- 
mitichus, who, it seems, was desirous of ascertaining 
what nation was the most ancient in the world; or, 
in other words, what was the primitive language of 
men. In order to discover this, he took two newly- 
born children, and, having caused them to be placed 
in a lonely hut, directed a shepherd to nourish them 
with the milk of goats, which animals were sent in to 
them at stated times, and to take care himself never 
to utter a word in their hearing. The object was to 
ascertain what words they would first utter of them- 
selves. At length, on one occasion, when the shep- 
herd went in to them as usual, both the children, run- 
ning up to him, called out Bekos. Psammitichus, on 
being informed of the circumstance, made inquiries 
about the word, and found that it was the Phrygian 
term for bread. He therefore concluded that the 
Phrygians were the most ancient of men! The truth 
is, the cry which the children uttered (supposing the 
_ story to be true) was bek (with the Greek termination 

as given by Herodotus, bek-os), and- the children had 
learned it fro Bis cy of the goats which suckled 
them. (Herod., 2, 151, seqg.— St. Martin, in Biogr. 
Univ., vol. 36, p. 178, segg.)—II. A descendant of 
the preceding, who came to the throne about 400 B.C., 
asa kind of vassal-king to Persia. (St. Martin, in 
— Bi niw., vol. 36, p. 181.) 


2 


Ns is, a very ancient city in the northwestern 
_ part of Arcadia. Pausanias places it at the foot of the 
chain of Erymanthus, from which descended a river 


~ of the same name, which flowed near the city, and, af- 

ter receiving another small stream called _Aroanius, 

joined the ae on the borders of Elis (8, 24). 
sophis itself 


A 


manthus and Phegea. At the time of the Social war, 
it was in the possession of the Eleans, on whose ter- 
ritory it bordered, as well as on that of the Achzans , 
id, as it was a place of considerable strength, proved 
rce of great annoyance to the latter people. It 

cen by Philip, king of Macedon, then in alliance 
he ans, and made over by him to the latter 
people, who garrisoned it with their troops.—The re- 
“mains of Salt ) be seen near the Khan of Tri- 
__ potamia, so called from the junction of three rivers. 
, (Puoqueville, vol. 5, p. 448. — Gell, Itinerary of Mo- 
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ad previously borne the names of Ery- 


| a wife by none. 
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rea, p. 122.— Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 3, p. 
323.) 

Psycur (Yvy7), a young maiden beloved by Cupid, 
and of whom the following legend is related by Apu- 
leius : She was the daughter of aking and queen, and 
the youngest of three sisters. Her beauty was so re- 
markable that people crowded from all parts to gaze 
upon her charms, altars were erected to her, and she 
was worshipped as a second Venus. The Queen of 
Love was irritated at seeing her own altars neglected 
and her adorers diminishing. She summoned her son, 
and ordered him to inspire Psyche with a passion for 
some vile and abject wretch. The goddess then de- 
parted, after having conducted her son to the city where 
Psyche dwelt, and left him to execute her mandate. 
Meantime Psyche, though adored by all, was sought as 
Her sisters, who were far inferior to 
her in charms, were married, but she remained single, 
hating that beauty which all admired. Her father con- 
sulted the oracle of Apollo, and was ordered to expose 
her on a rock, whence’she would be carried away by 
a monster. The oracle was obeyed, and Psyche, amid 
the tears of the people, was placed on a lofty, crag. 
Here, while she sat weeping, a zephyr, sent for the 
purpose, gently raised and carried her to a charming 
valley. Overcome by grief, she fell asleep, and, on 
awakening, beholds a grove with a fountain in the 
midst of it, and near it a stately palace of most splen- 
did structure. Venturing to enter this palace, she goes 
over it, lost in admiration of its magnificence ; when, 
suddenly, she hears a-voice, telling her that all there is 
hers, and that her commands will be obeyed. She 
bathes, sits down to a rich repast, and is regaled with 
music by invisible performers, At night she retires 
to bed ; an unseen youth addresses her in the softest 
accents, and she becomes his bride. Her sisters, 
meanwhile, had come to console their parents for the 
loss of Psyche, whose invisible spouse informs her of 
the event, and warns her of the danger likely to arise 
from it. Moved by the tears of his bride, however, 
he consents that her sisters should come to the palace. 
The obedient zephyr conyeys them thither. They 
grow envious of Psyche’s happiness, and try to~per- 
suade her that her invisible lord is a serpent, who will 
finally devour her. By their advice she provides her- 
self with a lamp and a razor to destroy the monster. 
When her husband was asleep, she arose, took her lamp 


‘from its place of concealment, and approached the 


couch: but there she beheld, instead of a dragon, Love 
himself. Filled with amazement at his beauty, she 
leaned in rapture over him : a drop of oil fell from the 
lamp on the shoulder of the god: he awoke and flew 
away. Psyche caught at him as he rose, and was 
raised into the air, but fell; and, as she lay, the god. 


reproached her from a cypress for her breach of faith. 


The abandoned Psyche now roams through the world 
in search of Cupid, and making many fruitless en- 
deavours to destroy herself. She arrives at the king- 
dom of her sisters ; and, by a false tale of Cupid’s love 
for them, causes them to cast themselves from the rock 
on which she had been exposed, and through their 
credulity they perish. She still roams on, persecuted 
and subjected to numerous trials by Venus. This god- 
dess, bent on her destruction, despatches her to Pro- 
serpina with a box, to request some of her beauty. 
Psyche accomplishes her mission in safety ; but, as 


}she is returning, she thinks she may venture to open 


the box and take a portion for herself. She opens the 
box, when, instead of beauty, there issues from it a 
dense, black exhalation, and the imprudent Psyche 
falls to the ground in a deep slumber from its effects. 
In this state she is found by Cupid, who had escaped 
by the window of the chamber where he had been con- 
fined by his mother : he awakens her with the point of 
one of his arrows, reproaches her with her curiosity, ° 
and then proceeds to the palace of Jupiter, to interest 
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him in her favour. Jupiter takes pity on her and en- 
dows her with immortality : Venus is'reconciled, and 
the marriage of Psyche with Cupid takes place amid 
great joy in the skies. The offspring of their union 
was a child, whom his parents named Pleasure. (Apu- 
leius, Met., 4, 88, seqg.—Op., ed Oudend.; vol. 1, p. 
306, seqq.— Keightley’s Mythology, p. 148, seqq. — 
Among the various explanations that have been given 
of this beautiful legend, the following appears the 
most satisfactory : This fable, it is said, is a represent- 
ation of the human soul (uvy7). ‘The soul, which is 
of divine origin, is here below subjected to error in its 
prison-house, the body. Hence trials and purifications 
are set before it, that it’ may become capable of a 
higher view of things, and of true desire. ‘Two loves 
meet it: the earthly, a deceiver, who draws it down to 

arthly things ; the heavenly, who directs its view to 

é original, fair and divine, and who, gaining the vic- 
tory over his rival, leads off the soul as his bride. 
(Hirt, Berlin Akad., 1816.—Creuzer, Symbolzk, vol. 
3, p. 573.) 

Psy111, a people of Libya near the Syrtes, very ex- 
pert in curing the venomous bite of serpents, which 
had no fatal effect upon them. ‘They were destroyed 
by the Nasamones, a neighbouring people. It seems 
very probable that the Nasamones circulated the idle 
story respecting the destruction of the Psylli, which 
Herodotus relates, without, however, giving credit to 
it. 
reservoirs of the Psylli, and that the whole country, 
as far as the Syrtes, was destitute of water. They re- 
solved, accordingly, after a public consultation, to 
make an expedition against the south wind; but, hay- 
ing reached the deserts, the south wind overwhelmed 
them beneath the sands. (Lucan, 9, 894, 937.—He- 
rod., 4, 172.—Pausan., 9, 28.) 

Preria, a small territory, forming part of Cappa- 
* docia according to Herodotus (1, 76), or, more prop- 
erly speaking, of Paphlagonia, and in the vicinity of 
the city of Sinope. Here the first battle took place 
between Croesus and Cyrus. (Herod., 1. c.— Lar- 
cher, Hist. Herod., vol. 8, p. 468.) 

Protemaus, I. surnamed Soter, and sometimes 
Lagi (i. e., son of Lagus), king of Egypt, and son of 
‘Arsinoé, who, when pregnant by Philip of Macedonia, 
married: Lagus. (Vid. Lagus.) Ptolemy was edu- 
cated in the court of the King of Macedonia. ‘He be- 
came one of the friends and associates of Alexander, 
and, when that monarch invaded Asia, the son of Ar- 
sinoé attended him as one of his generals. During 
. the expedition he behaved with uncommon valour ; 
he killed one of the Indian monarchs in single com: 
bat, and it was to his prudence and courage that Alex- 
ander was indebted for the reduction of the rock Aor- 
nus. After the conqueror’s death, in the general di- 
vision of the Macedonian empire. Ptolemy obtained 
as his share the government of Egypt; with Libya, 
and part of the neighbouring territories of Arabia. In 
this appointment the governor soon gained the esteem 
of the people by acts of kindnéss, by benevolence and 
clemency, though he did not assume the title of inde- 
pendent monarch till seventeen years after. He made 
himself master of Ccelosyria, Pheenicia, and the neigh- 
bouring coast of Syria; and:when he had reduced Je- 
rusalem, he carried above 100,000 prisoners to Egypt, 
to people the extensive city of Alexandrea, which be- 
came the capital of his dominions. After he had ren- 
dered these prisoners the most attached and faithful of 
his subjects by his liberality and the grant of various 
privileges, Ptolemy assumed the title of King of Egypt, 


and soon after reduced Cyprus under his power. He 


made war with success against Demetrius and Antigo- 
nus, who disputed his right to the provinces of Syria ; 


‘and from »the assistance he gave to. the people of 


Rhodes against their common enemies, he received 
_ the name of Soter. 
a Se 3 


He states that a south wind had dried up all the. 


the Christian era. 


While he. extended his dominions, 
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Ptolemy was not negligent of the interests of his sub- 
jects at home, and established many wise regulations 
for the improvement of his people, and the cultivation 
of literature and the arts. He died at the age of eighty- , 
four, having governed Egypt as viceroy for seventeen 
years, and then ruled over it as monarch for twenty- 
three years. The date of his death is B,C. 283. 
(Clinton, Fast. Hell., vol. 1, p. 184.—Id. ib., p. 237. 
—Iad. rb., vol. 2, p. 379.) He was succeeded by his 
son Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had been his partner 
on the throne the last two years of his reign. Ptole- 
my has been commended for his abilities not only as a 
sovereign, but as a writer; and among the many val- 
uable compositions of antiquity which have been Jost, 
wehavetolament a history of the life and expeditions 
of Alexander the Great by the King of Egypt, greatly 
admired and valued for elegance and authenticity, and 
from which Arrian obtained important materials for his 
work on the same subject.—II. Son of Ptolemy the 
First, succeeded his father on the Egyptian throne, and 
was called Philadelphus from the affection entertained 
by him for his sister and wife Arsinoé. He showed 
himself worthy in eyery respect to succeed his great 
father, and, conscious of the advantages which arise 
from an alliance with powerful nations, he sent am- 
bassadors to Italy to solicit the friendship of the Ro- 
mans, whose name and military reputation had become 
universally known for the victories which they had 
just obtained over Pyrrhus and the Tarentines. But 
while Ptolemy strengthened himself by alliances with 
foreign powers, the internal peace of his kingdom was 
disturbed by the revolt of Magas, his brother, king of 
Cyrene. ‘The sedition, however, was stopped, though 
kindled by Antiochus, king of Syria, and the death of 
the rebellious prince re-established ‘peace for some ~ 
time in. the family of Philadelphus. Antiochus, the 
Syrian king, married Berenice, the daughter of Ptole- 
my; and the father, though old and infirm, conducted 
his daughter to her husband’s kingdom, and assisted at 
the nuptials. Philadelphus died in the sixty-fourth 
year. of his age, two hundred and forty-six years before 
He left two sons and a daughter 
by Arsinoé, the daughter of Lysimachus. He had 
afterward married his sister Arsinoé, whom he loved 
with uncommon tenderness, and to whose memory 
he began to erect a celebrated monument. (Vzd. Di- 
nocrates.) During the whole of his reign, Philadel- 
phus was employed inexciting industry, and in encoura- 
ging the liberal’ arts and useful knowledge among his 
subjects. The inhabitants of the adjacent countries 
were allured by promises and presents to increase the 
number of the Egyptian subjects, and Ptolemy could 
boast of reigning over numerous well-peopled cities. 
He gave every possible encouragement to commerce ; 
and by keeping two powerful fleets, one in the Medi- 
terranean, and the other in. the Red Sea, he made 
Egypt the mart of the world. His army cons 
200,000 foot, 40,000 horse, besides 300 
and 2000 armed chariots.. With justice, 
has been called the richest. of all the prine 
archs of his age ; and, indeed, the remark is no Talse 
when. it is observed that at his death he left in his 
treasury 750,000 Egyptian talents, a sum equivalent — 
to two hundred millions sterling, His palace was the 
asylum of learned men, whom he admired and patro- — 
nised ; and by increasing the library which he himself, 
or, according to others, his father had founded, e 
showed his taste for le sings dad 1s +h to 

f andrea, < ; 


years, ron 
(Clinton, Fast. Hs ; 
of the name, succeede hier 
Egyptian throne B.C, 245. He « atl 
war against Antiochus Theos for bis ness to 
Berenice, the ‘Egyptian king’s sister,, A he had 
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married with the consent of Philadelphus. With the 
most rapid success he conquered Syria and Cilicia, 
and advanced as far as Bactriana and the confines of 
India; but a sedition at home stopped his progress, 
and he returned to Egypt loaded with the spoils of 
conquered nations. Among the immense riches 
which he brought, he had many statues of the Egyp- 
tian gods, which Cambyses had carried away into Per- 
sia when he conquered Egypt. These were restored 
to the temples, and the Egyptians called their sover- 
eign Euergetes (or Benefactor), in acknowledgment 
of his attention, beneficence, and religious zeal for the 
gods of his country. The last years of Ptolemy’s 
reign were passed in peace if we except the”refusal 
of the Jews to pay the tribute of 20 silver talents 
which their ancestors had always paid to the Egyptian 
monarchs. Euergetes died 221 years before Christ, 
after a reign of 25 years ; and, like his two illustrious 
predecessors, was the patron of learning.—IV. The 
fourth, succeeded his father Euergetes on the throne of 
Egypt, and received the surname of Philopator, prob- 
ably from the regard which he manifested for the mem- 
ory of his father ; though, according to some authori- 
ties, he destroyed him by poison. He began his reign 
with acts of the greatest cruelty, and he successively 
sacrificed to his avarice his own mother, his wife, his 
sister, and his brother. He received, in derision, the 
name of T'yphon, from his evil morals, and that of 
Gallus, because he appeared in the streets of Alex- 
andrea with-all the gestures of the priests of Cybele. 
In the midst of his pleasures Philopator was called to 
war against Antiochus, king of Syria, and at the head 
_ of a powerful army he soon invaded his enemy’s ter- 
ritories, and might have added the kingdom of Syria to 
Egypt if he had made a prudent use of the victories: 
which attended his arms. In the latter part of his 
reign, the Romans, whom a dangerous war with Car- 
thage had weakened, but, at the same time, roused to 
superior activity, renewed, for political reasons, the 
treaty of alliance which had been made with the 
Egyptian monarchs. Philopator at last, weakened and 
enervated by intemperance and continued debauchery, 
died in the 37th year of his age, after a reign of 17 
years, 204 years before the Christian eran—V. The 
fifth, succeeded his father Philopator as king of Egypt, 
though only in the fourth year of his age. During the 
years of his minority he was under the protection of 
Sosicius and of Aristomenes, by whose prudent ad- 
ministration Antiochus was dispossessed of the prov- 
inces of Ceelosyria and Palestine, which he had con- 
quered in war. The Romans also renewed their al- 
liance with him after their victories over Hannibal, 
and the conclusion of the second Punic war. This 
flattering embassy induced Aristomenes. to offer the 
care of the patronage of the young monarch to the 
Romans; but the regent was confirmed in his honour- 
able office, and, by making a treaty of alliance with 
the people of Achaia, he convinced the Egyptians that 
he was qualified to wield the sceptre and to govern 
the nation. But, now that Ptolemy had reached his 
14th year, according to the laws and customs of 
Egypt, the years of his minority had expired. He re- 
ceived the surname of Epiphanes, or Illustrious, and 
was crowned at Alexandrea with the greatest solem- 
nity, and the: faithful Aristomenes resigned into his 
hands an empire which he had governed with honour 
to himself and with credit to his sovereign. Young 
‘Ptolemy was no sooner delivered from the shackles of 


~ a superior, than he cage og he vices which had 


characterized his father. The counsels of Aristome- 


nes were despised, and the minister, who for ten years 
had governed the pein with equity and modera- 
Pion ‘ 
wi 


n, was sacrificed to the caprice of the sovereign, 


who abhorred him for the salutary advice which his 
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these were twice quelled by the prudence and the 
moderation of one Polycrates, the most faithful of his 
corrupt ministers. In the midst of his extravagance, 
Epiphanes did not forget his alliance with the Romans. 
Above-all others, he showed himself eager to cultivate 
friendship with a nation from whom he could derive so 
many advantages, and during their war against Antio- 
chus he offered to assist them with money against a 
monarch whose daughter, Cleopatra, he had -married, 
but whom he hated on account of the seditions he had 
raised in the very heart of Egypt. After a reign of 24 
years, Ptolemy was poisoned, 180 years before’ Christ, 
by his ministers, whom he had threatened to rob of 
their possessions to carry on a war against Seleucus, 
king of Syria.—VI. The sixth, succeeded his father 
Epiphanes on the Egyptian throne, and received the 
surname of Philometor, probably by antiphrasis, a 

account of his hatred against his mother Cleopatra. 
He was in the sixth year of his age when he ascended 
the throne, and during his minority the kingdom was 
governed by his mother, and at her death by a eu- 
nuch, who was one of his favourites. He made war 
against Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, to recoy- 
er the provinces of Palestine and Ceelosyria, which 
were part of the Egyptain dominions, and, after seve- 
al successes, he fell into the hands of his enemy, who 
detained him in confinement. During the captivity of 
Philometor, the Egyptians raised to the throne his 
younger brother Ptolemy Euergetes, or Physcon, also 
son of Epiphanes; but he was no sooner established in 
his power than Antiochus turned his arms against 
Egypt, drove out the usurper, and restored Philometor 
to all his rights-and privileges as king of Egypt. This 
artful behaviour of Antiochus was soon comprehended 
by Philometor; and when he saw that Pelusium, the 
key of Egypt, had remained in the hands of his Syrian 
ally, he recalled his brother Physcon, and made him 
partner on the throne, and concerted with him how to - 
repel their common enemy. ‘This union of interest in 
the two royal brothers incensed Antiochus: he en- 
tered Egypt with a large army, but the Romans check- 
ed his progress and obliged him to-retire. No sooner 
were they delivered from the impending war, than Phil- 
ometor and Physcon, whom the fear of danger had 
united, began with mutual jealousy to oppose each 
other’s views. Physcon was at last banished by the 
superior power of his brother, and, as he could find no 
support in Egypt, he immediately repaired to Rome. 
To excite more effectually the compassion of the Ro- 
mans, and to gain their assistance, he appeared in 
the meanest dress, and took his residence in the most | 
obscure corner of the city. He received an audience 
from the senate, and the Romans settled the dispute 
between the two royal brothers by making them in- 


‘dependent of one another, and giving the govern- 


ment of Libya and Cyrene to Physcon, and confirm- 
ing Philometor in the possession of Egypt and the 
island of Cyprus. These terms of accommodation 
were gladly accepted; but Physcon soon claimed 
the dominion of Cyprus, and in this he was sup- 
ported by the Romans, who wished to aggrandize 
themselves by the diminution of the Egyptian pow- 
er. Philometor refused to give up the island of Cy- 
prus, and, to call away his brother’s attention, he fo- 
mented the seeds of rebellion in Cyrene. But the 
death of Philometor, 145 years before the Christian 
era, left Physcon master of Hgypt and all the depend- 
ant provinces.—VII. The seventh Ptolemy, surnamed 
Physcon on account of an abdominal protuberance, 
produced by his intemperate habits (vid. Physcon), 
ascended the throne of Egypt after the death of his 
brother, Philometor ; and, as-he had reigned for some 
time conjointly with him (vid. Ptolemeus VI.), his 
succession was approved, though the wife and the son 


ious inclinations did not permit him to follow. | of the deceased monarch laid claims to the crown. 
ar seditions among his subjects, but | Cleopatra was supported in her claims by the Jews, 
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’ friends or assistance, fled to her eldest daughter Cleo- 
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and it was at last agreed that Physcon should marry the | and populous city it was reduced to ruins. In the 


queen, and that her son should succeed on the throne 
at his death. The nuptials were accordingly cele- 
brated, but on that very day the tyrant murdered Cle- 
opatra’s sdn in her arms.. He ordered himself to be 
called Ewergetes, but the Alexandreans refused to do 
it, and stigmatized him with the appellation of Kaker- 
getes, or Evil-doer, a surname which he deserved by 
his tyranny and oppression. A series of barbarities, 
rendered him odious; but, as no one attempted to rid 
Egypt of her tyrant, the Alexandreans abandoned their 
habitations, and fled from a place which continually 
streamed with the blood of their massacred: fellow- 
citizens. If their migration proved fatal to the com- 
merce and prosperity of Alexandrea, it was of the most 
essential service to the countries where they retired ; 
_and the numbers of Egyptians that sought a safe asy- 
lum in Greece and Asia, introduced among the inhab- 
itants of those countries the different professions that 
were practised with success in the capital of Egypt. 
Physcon endeavoured to repeople the city which his 
cruelty. had laid desolate ; but the fear of sharing the 
fate of its former inhabitants prevailed more than the 
promise of riches, rights, dnd immunities. The king, 
at last, disgusted with Cleopatra, repudiated her, and 
married her daughter by Philometor, called also Cleo- 
patra. He still continued to exercise the greatest cru- 
elty upon his subjects; but the prudence and vigilance 
of his ministers kept the people in tranquillity, till all 
Egypt revolted when the king had basely murdered all 
the young men of Alexandrea. Without friends or 
support in Egypt, he fled to Cyprus, and Cleopatra, 
the divorced queen, ascended the throne. __ In his ban- 
ishment Physcon dreaded lest the Alexandreans should 
also place the crown on the head of his son, by his sis- 
ter Cleopatra, who was the governor of Cyrene ; and 
under these apprehensions he sent for, the young 
prince, called Memphitis, to Cyprus, and murdered him 
as.soon as he reached the shore. To make the bar- 
barity more complete, he sent the limbs of Memphitis 
to Cleopatra, and they were received as the queen was 
going to celebrate her birthday. Soon after this he 
invaded Egypt with an army, and obtained a victory 
over the forces of Cleopatra, who, being left without 


patra, who had married Demetrius, king of Syria. 
This decisive blow restored Physcon to his throne, 
where he continued to reign for some time, hated by 
his subjects and feared by his enemies. He died at. 
Alexandrea in the 67th year of his age, after a reign 
of 29 years, about. 116 years before Christ. This 
prince, notwithstanding his cruel disposition, was a 
lover of learning, and received from some the appella- 
tion of Philologist. Aristarchus was his preceptor, and 
he is said also to have made important additions to the 
Alexandrean library, as well in original manuscripts 
as in copies.—VIII. The eighth, surnamed Soter II., 
succeeded his father Physcon as king of Egypt. He 
had no sooner ascended the throne than his mother | 
Cleopatra, who reigned conjointly with him, expelled 
him to Cyprus, and placed the crown on the head of 
his brother Ptolemy Aléxander, her favourite, son. 
Soter, banished from Egypt, became king of Cyprus ; 
and soon after he appeared at the head of a large army, 
to make war against Alexander Jannzus, king of Ju- 
dea, through whose assistance and intrigue he had 
been expelled’ by Cleopatra. The Jewish monarch 
was conquered, and 50,000 of his men were left on the 
field of battle. Soter, after he had exercised the 
greatest cruelty upon the Jews, and made vain at- 
tempts to recover. the eee of Egypt, retired to 
Cyprus till the death of his brother Alexander re- 
stored him to his native dominions. Some of the cit-. 
ies of Egypt refused to acknowledge him’as their sov-. 
ereign, and Thebes, for its obstinacy, was closely be- 


sieged for three successive years, and from a powerful | 


latter part of his reign Soter was called upon to assist 
the Romans with a navy for the conquest of Athens ; 
but Lucullus, who had been sent to obtain the wanted 
supply, though received with kingly honours, was dis- 
missed with evasive and unsatisfactory answers, and 
the monarch refused to part with troops which he 
deemed necessary to preserve the peace of his king- 
dom.: Soter died 81 years before the Christian era, 
after a reign of 36 years since the death of his father 
Physcon, eleven of which he had passed with his 
mother Cleopatra on the Egyptian throne, eighteen in 
Cyprus, and seven after “his mother’s death. This 
monarch is sometimes called Lathyrus, from an ex- 
crescence like a vetch (Ad@upoc) on his nose.—IX. 
The ninth, called also Alexander Ptolemy I., was 
raised to the throne by his mother Cleopatra, in pref- 
erence to his brother, and conjointly with her. Cleo- 
patra expelled, but afterward recalled him; and Alex- 
ander, to prevent. béing expelled a second time, put 
her to death; for which unnatural action he was him- 
self murdered by one of his subjects—X. The tenth, 
or Alexander Ptolemy IJ., was son of the preceding. 
He was educated in the island of Cos, and, having fall- 
en into. the hands of Mithradates, escaped subse- 
quently to Sylla. He was murdered by his own sub- 
jects.:— XI. The eleventh, ‘or Alexander Ptolemy III., 
was king of Egypt after his brother Alexander, the last 
mentioned. After a peaceful reign he was banished 


by his subjects, and died at Tyre B.C. 65, leaving » 


his kingdom to the Romans.—XII. The twelfth, the 
illegitimate son of Soter II., ascended the throne of 
Egypt at the death of “Alexander III. He received 
the surname of Auletes, from the skill with which he 
played upon the flute. Besides, however, this deri- 
sory title, he had the surnames of Philopator, Phila- 
delphus, and Neodionysus (the New Bacchus or Osiris, 
these deities being often confounded by the Greeks). 
His rise showed great marks of prudence and circum- 
spection ; and as his predecessor, by his will, had left 
the kingdom of Egypt to the Romans, Auletes knew 
that he.could not be firmly established on his throne 
without the approbation of the Roman senate. He was 
uccessful in his applications ;. and Cesar, who was 
then consul and in want of money, established his 
succession, and granted him the alliance of the Ro- 
mans, after he had réceived a very large sum. But 
these measures rendered the monarch unpopular at 
home; and, when he had suffered the Romans quietly 
to take possession of Cyprus, the Egyptians revolted, 
and Auletes was obliged to fly from his kingdom, and. 
seek protection among the most powerful of his allies. 
His complaints were heard at Rome at first with in+ 
difference ; and the murder of a hundred noblemen of 
Alexandrea, whom the Egyptians had sent to justify 
their proceedings before the Roman senate, rendered 
him unpopular and suspected. Pompey, however, 
supported his cause, and the senators decreed to re- 
establish Auletes on his throne ; but, as they proc ded 
slowly in the execution of their plans, the mona 
retired from Rome to Ephesus, where he lay conceal 
ed for some time in the temple of Diana. During his 
absence from Alexandrea, his daughter Berenice had 
made herself absolute, and established herself on the 
throne by a marriage with Archelaus, a priest of Bel- 
lona’s temple at Comana; but she was soon driven 
from Egypt, when Gabinius, at the head of _a Roman 
army, approached to replace Auletes on his throne. | 
Auletes was no sooner restored to power than he sac- 
rificed- to. his ambition his daughter Berenice, and be- 
haved with the greatest ingratitude and perfidy to Ra~ 
birivs, a Roman who had supplied him with money 
when expelled from his kingdom. Auletes died fo 
years after hi 
Christian era. , 
hee his will ordered the elder of his sons to marry 
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s restoration, about 51 years before the. ~ 
He left two sons and two daughters, 
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the elder of his daughters, and to ascend with her the 
vacant throne. As these children were young, the 
dying monarch recommended them to the protection 
and paternal care of the Romans; and accordingly 
Pompey the Great was appointed by the’senate to be 
their patron and their guardian. Their reign was as 
turbulent as that of their predecessors, and it is re- 
markable for no uncommon eyents ; only we may ob- 
serve that the young queen was the Cleopatra who 
soon after became so celebrated.—XIII. The thir- 
teenth, ascended the throne of Egypt conjointly with 
his sister Cleopatra, whom he had married according to 
the directions of his father Auletes. (V2zd. Cleopatra 
VII.)—XIV.. Apion, king of Cyrene, was the illegiti- 
mate son of Ptolemy Physcon. After a reign of twenty 
years he died; and, as he had no children, he made the 
Romans heirs of his’: dominions. The Romans pre- 
sented his subjects with their independence.—XV. 
Ceraunus, a son of Ptolemy Soter by Hurydice, the 
daughter of Antipater. Unable to succeed to the 
throne of Egypt, Ceraunus fled to the court of Seleu- 
cus, where he was received with friendly marks of at- 
tention. » Seleucus was then king of Macedonia, an 
empire which he had lately acquired by the death of 
Lysimachus in a battle in Phrygia; but his reign was 
short ; and Ceraunus perfidiously murdered him, and 
ascended his throne 280 B.C. The murderer, how- 
ever, could not be firmly established in Macedonia as 
long as Arsinoé the widow, and the children of Lysim- 
~ achus, were alive, and entitled to claim his kingdom 
as the lawful possession of their father. To remove 
these obstacles, Ceraunus made offers of marriage to 
Arisnoé, who was his own sister. The queen at first 
refused, but the protestations and solemn promises of 
the usurper at last prevailed upon her to consent. 
The nuptials, however, were no sooner celebrated than 
Ceraunus murdered the two young princes, and con- 
firmed his usurpation by rapine and cruelty. But now 
three powerful princes claimed the kingdom of Mace- 
donia as their own: Antiochus, the son of Seleucus ; 
Antigonus, the son of Demetrius; and Pyrrhus, the 
king of Hpittis. These enemies, however, were soon 
removed ; Ceraunus conquered Antigonus in the field 
of battle, and stopped the hostilities of his two other 
tivals by promises and money. He did not long re- 
main inactive: a barbarian army of Gauls claimed a 
tribute from him, and the monarch immediately march- 
ed to meet them in the field. The battle was long and 
bloody. The Macedonians might have obtained the 
victory if Ceraunus had shown more prudence. He 
was thrown down from his elephant, and taken prison- 
er by the enemy, who immediately tore his body to 
pieces.’ Ptolemy had been king of Macedonia only 
eighteen months. (Justin, 24, &c.— Pausan., 10, 
10.—XVI. An illegitimate son of Ptolemy Soter II., 
or Lathyrus, king of Cyprus, of which he was tyran- 
~ nically dispossessed by the Romans. . Cato was at the 
head of the forces which were sent against Ptolemy by 
the senate, and the Roman general proposed to the 
monarch to retire from the throne, and to pass the rest 
of his days in the obscure office of high-priest. in the 
temple of Venus at Paphos. 


| Barthalmyous el Qlotdy). 
This offer was rejected 
with the indignation which it merited, and the monarch 
poisoned himself at the approach of the enemy. The | 
treasures found in the island amounted to the enor- | 


| Claudius, and ought not to be rendered by Pelusianus. 
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middle of the second century of our era, under the An- 
tonines, . During the middle ages, it was generally sup- 
posed that he had reigned in Egypt, and the first edi- 
tion of his Almagest, that of Gryneus, 1538, is dedi- 
cated to the King of Hngland as the production of a 
king. This error is thought to have originated with 
Albumazar, an Arabian of the ninth century, who was 
led into the mistake by the Arabic name of the astron- 
omer (Bathalmiws), which, according to Herbelot, 
means in Arabic “a king of Egypt”’ (Bibliotheca Ori- 
ent., $. v.), just as the ancient monarchs of the land 
were named Féraoun (Pharaohs). Ptolemy, how- 
ever, is styled King of Alexandrea almost two centu- 
ries before Albumazar, by Isidorus of Seville. (Ori- 
ginum, 3, 25.)— Another opinion, not less generally 
received, but probably just as erroneous as the for- 
mer, is that which makes Ptolemy to have been born 
at Pelusium. Suidas and Eudoxia call him a philoso- 
pher of Alexandrea; but it has been said that this 
appellation has only been given him on account of his 
long sojourn in the capital of Egypt. No ancient 
writer makes mention of his native country, though 
many manuscripts of the Latin . translations of his 
works, and also the printed ‘editions of these versions, 
style him Pheludiensis, which many regard as a cor- 
ruption for Pelwsiensis. Raidel (Comment. in C. 
Ptol. Geogr., Norimb., 1737, 4to, p..3) cites the Arab 
scholiast on the Tetrabiblos, Alz-Jbn-Rednan, named 
Haly, to prove that Pelusium was the native place of 
our astronomer. Buttmann, on the other hand, proves 
the citation of Raidel to be false, Haly, or his trans+ 
lator, makes no mention whatever of the native place 
of Ptolemy; he only calls this writer al-Feludhi (Phe- 
ludianus), from the surname which the Arabs have 
given him. It is true, in a biography or preface found 
at the head of a Latin version of the Almagest, made 
from the Arabic, we read the following: “Aic autem 
ortus et educatus fuit in Alexandrea majori, terra 
figypti. Hujus tamen propago de terra Sem, et de 
provincia que dicitur Pheuludia.” ‘This absurd pas- 
sage, however, which does not even say that Ptolemy 
was born out of Alexandrea, proves nothing else but 
the desire of the Arab translator to represent the as- 
tronomer as the descendant of an Arabian or a Syrian 
(de terra Sem.—Museum der Alterthums., Wissen- 
schaft, vol. 2, p. 463, seqq.). —Theodorus Meliteniota 
states that Ptolemy was born at Ptolemais, or Herme- 
Yoh, in the Thebaid, and that he was contemporary 
with Antoninus Pius. This-writer does not, it is true, 
cite his authority ; yet nothing prevents our admitting 
the accuracy of his statement, derived, no doubt, from 
some ancient writer, provided we can reconcile it with 
the surname Al Feludi, which the Arabians have given 
to Ptolemy. This surname has only thus far been 
found in the Latin translations: in the Arabic books 
Ptolemy is sometimes named Bathalmius, al Kaludi 
(Abulpharagu Hist., p.'73, 1.55 p. 105, 1.35 p. 123, 
1. antep.—Casiri, Biblioth. Anab. Hist., vol. 1, p. 348. 
—Memoires sur ’ Egypte, p. 389, where an extract is 
given from Abderaschid el-Bakin, who calls Ptolemy 
Kaludi is expressed by 
Claudius in the Latin versions. ‘The change from Ka+ 
ludi to Faludi is extremely simple, since in Arabic the 
letter K is distinguished from F only by an additional 
point. Thus Pheludianus is merely corrupted from 


Thus, too, Bathalmius al Kaludi is only an Arabic 


| version of IlroAeuaiog 6 KAatdioc, as Suidas writes 


the name, the preanomen being mistaken by the A rabi+ 
an translators for an appellative.— Another point, of 
more importance, is to ascertain the place where Ptol- 
emy made his observations, because on this depends the 
degree of precision of which his observations on lati- 
tude were susceptible. The astronomer ‘states posi- 
tively that he made these observations under the par- 
allel of Alexandrea ; while, on the other hand, there 
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exists a scholium of Olympiodorus (im Phed., Plat.—. 
Bowland, Testimonia de Ptolem@o,,p. 205), which in- 
forms us that Ptolemy passed 40.years of his, life év 
RtEpoic ToD Kavabov (‘‘in the wings of Canobus”’), 
occupied with astronomical observations, and that he 
placed columns there on which he caused to be cut the 
theorems of which he had been tKe author. An in- 
scription has come down to us which illustrates this 
remark of Olympiodorus: O¢@ Lwripe KAavdco¢ Uro0A- 
spaioc apyd¢ Kai brobéoeic. walnuatixdc, K. T. A., 
‘Claudius Ptolemy dedicates to the God, the Preserver, 
his mathematical principles and theses,” &c. Combi- 
ning this dedication with the scholium of Olympiodorus, 
the Abbé Halma states, that he would be inclined to 
believe the deity alluded to in the inscription to be Ca- 
nobus, if the inscription did not expressly declare, far- 
ther on, that the monument containing it was placed 
in the city of Canobus (év Kava6w), whence he infers 
that the protecting deity is Serapis, and that Ptolemy 
made his observations in the side-buildings connected 
with the temple of this god.. He thinks that this posi- 
tion is not in contradiction with the passage in which 
Ptolemy informs us that he made them under the par- 
allel of Alexandrea; for, according to Halma, the city 
of Alexandrea was gradually extended to. Canopus, 
which became a kind of suburbs td it, so that Ptole- 
my, though residing at Canopus, may nevertheless be 
said to have observed at Alexandrea, or that, obsery- 
ing at Canopus, he had no need of reducing his ob- 
servations to the parallel of Alexandrea, by reason of 
the trifling difference of latitude. A difficulty here 
presents itself, of which the Abbé Halma is aware, and 
which he proposes to remedy by an alteration of the 
text. If Ptolemy had made his observations in the 
temple of Serapis at Canopus, Olympiodorus, in place 
of saying év mrepoic Tod Kaveobou, ‘in the wings of 
{the temple of ) Canobus,” would have had év xrepoic¢ 
tho Kavabou, ‘the side-buildings of (the city of ) Ca- 
nobus.’ Halma therefore proposes to substitute the 
latter reading for the former, or else to regard Canobus 
as the same divinity with Serapis, and to suppose that 
Ptolemy observed in the temple of Canobus at Cano- 
pas. ‘This reasoning of Halma’s has been attacked 
by hetronne, and ably refuted. The latter shows, 
- that Canopus, situate at the distance of 120 stadia, or 
more than two and a half geographical miles, northeast 
of Alexandrea, never made part of that capital, since 
there were several places, such as Nicopolis and Ta- 
posiris Parva, between the two cities; that, conse- 
quently, the Serapeum, in which Ptolemy observed, 
could not have belonged to Canopus ; and, finally, that 
Ptolemy knew the difference in latitude between Ca- 
mopus and Alexandrea, and could not confound them 
together in one point. It is more probable, as Letronne 
remarks (Journal des Savans, 1818, p. 202), that 
Olympiodorus was mistaken as to the place where 
Ptolemy observed, It is ascertained that, there was a 
temple of Serapis at Canopus, as well as at Alexan- 
drea. (Strabo, 801.) Olympiodorus, therefore, must 
have supposed that the word Serapewm, in the author 
from whom he copied his remark, belonged exclusive- 
ly to the first of these cities, when it referred, in fact, 
in this particular instance, to Alexandrea the capital. 
The error of Olympiodorus, moreover, is the easier to 
be explained, from the circumstance of the Serapeum 
at Canopus having become at one time a celebrated 
seat of the New-Platonists, and having acquired great 
distinction on this account among the last apostles of 
paganism. A commentator on Plato, therefore, would 
be very ready to suppose that this last asylum of trae 
light, as he believed it, was the place, where the great 


Ptolemy also made his observations and discoveries. | 


—We will now proceed to the works of this distin- 


guished writer. 1. Meyda Livratic (“ Great Con- | 


struction”), in thirteen books. This work contains all 


the astronomical observations of the ancients, such as | 
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those of Aristyllus, Timochares, Meton, Euctemon, 
and, above all, of Hipparchus. After the example of 
all his predecessors, excepting Aristarchus, Ptolemy 
regards the earth as the centre of the universe, and 
makes the stars to revolve around it. This system 
was that of all succeeding astronomers until the days 
of Copernicus. | Ptolemy is the inventor of epicycles, 


as they are called, an erroneous but ingenious system, 


and the only one that can explain the irregular revolu- 
tions of the planets, if we deny the sun to be the cen- 
tre of our system. He inserted into his work, with 
additions, the catalogue of the stars made by Hippar- 
chus ; the list, however, contains only 1022 stars, di- 
vided into 48 catasterisms. . He corrected the theory of 
the lunar revolutions, by determining the equation in 
the mean distances between the new and full moon; he 
reduced to a more regular system the parallax of the 
moon, though he has, in fact, traced it too large ; he de- 
termined that of the sun by the size of the shadow 
which the earth casts on the moon ineclipses; he taught 
the mode of finding the diameter of the moon, and of 
calculating lunar and solar eclipses. ‘‘ Ptolemy,” says 
Delambre, “‘ was not, indeed, a great astronomer, since 
he observed nothing, or, rather, has transmitted to us no 
observation on which we can rely with the least confi- 
dence ; but he was a learned and laborious man, and a 
distinguished mathematician. He has collected to- 
gether into one body all the learning that .lay scatter- 
ed in the separate works of his predecessors ; though, 


at the same time, it must be acknowledged, that he _ 


might have been more sober in his details, and more 
communicatiye respecting certain observations which 
are now lost to us for ever.’ The same modern 
writer, after complaining of the little reliance that 
can be placed on the calculations of Ptolemy, prais- 
es the trigonometrical portion of the Terpd6i6Aoc, and 
the mathematical theory of eclipses; adding, how- 
ever, the remark, that here Ptolemy would seem only 
to have copied from Hipparchus, who had resolved all 
these problems before him. 
borne in mind, as a general remark, that Ptolemy 
owed a part of his great reputation to the circum- 
stance of the writings of Hipparchus being extremely 
rare, and having. been, soon after Ptolemy’s time, 
completely lost.—An analysis of the Meyadn Zwv- 
teéic is given by, Halma in the preface of his edition. 
This work. of Ptolemy’s was commented upon by 
Theon of Alexandrea, Pappus, and Ammonius. Of 
these commentaries we have remaining only that of 
Theon, and some’ notes of Pappus. 


Indeed, it ought to be» 


We have, how- — 


ever, the labours of Nilus (or Nicolaus) Cabasilas, a 


Suabian house under which Germany began to emetee 


literature before any other of the countries of Europe, 
directed Agidius Tebuldinus to tum 
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' arranged it, is the IIpéyecpor Kavovec. 
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version into Latin, Another’ translation was made 
from the Arabic text into Latin by Gerard of Cremo- 
na, an astronomer of the twelfth century, who estab- 
lished himself for some time at Toledo, in order to 
learn the Arabic language. He did not understand it 
perfectly, and was therefore unable to translate cer- 


‘tain technical terms, which he was consequently com- 


pelled to leave in the original language. His classical 
erudition could not have been very profound, since he 
was ‘unacquainted with Hipparchus, whom he every- 
where calls Abrachir, as the Arabic translator had 
done.—It was not until the fifteenth century that a 
manuscript of the original Greek was’ discovered, from 
which the astronomer, John Miller, better known by 
the name of Regiomontanus, made his Latin abridg- 
ment. About the same period, George of Trebisond 
made a Latin translation from this original, but a very 
unfaithful one.-—The Alexandreans called the work of 
Ptolemy which we have just been considering the 


Great Astronomer, Méyac aorpovduoc, in contradis- | 


tinction to another collection which they called the 
Little Astronomer, Mixpo¢ dorpovdpoc, and which was 
composed of the works of Theodosius of Tripolis; the 
Data, Optics, Catoptrics, &c., of Euclid ; the works 
of Autolycus, Aristarchus of Samos, Hypsicles, &c.— 
The best and most useful edition of the Almagest is 
that of Halma, Paris, 1813-1828, 2 vols. 4to. It 
contains a new French version, and notes by Delam- 
bre.—2. The second work of Ptolemy, as we have 
This is a col- 
lection of Manual Tables intended for makers of al- 
manacs, to facilitate their calculations, and which 
are often only extracts from the Almagest. Halma 
gave the editio princeps of this work in the first vol- 
ume of his edition of Theon’s Commentary, which he 
published in 1822.—3. Terpd6ub6A0¢, 7) SdvTakic uad- 
quatinn (“ Tetrabiblus, or Mathematical Syntacis’’), 
in four books, consisting of astronomical predictions. 
It is commonly cited under the title of Quadripartitum. 
Some critics consider this work as unworthy of Ptole- 
my, and supposititious. Proclus has made a para- 
phrase of it. The latest edition is that of Melancthon, 
Basil, 1553, 8vo.—4. Kapréc (“Fruit”), that is, one 
hundred astrological propositions collected from the 
works of Ptolemy. It is usually cited under the title 
of Centum Dicta. It is published with the Quadri- 
partitum.—5. &dcere dnhavay dotépwy Kal ovvaywyn 
éxtonuaciav (‘* Appearances of the fixed stars, and a 
This is a 
species of almanac, giving the rising and setting of 
the stars, the prognostics of the principal changes of 
temperature, &c. The work is intended for all cli- 
mates; and, to make it answer ‘this end, and prove 
useful to all the Greeks spread over the surface of the 
globe, Ptolemy gives the appearance of the stars for 
five parallels at once, namely, Syene, Lower Egypt, 
Rhodes, the Hellespont, and the Pontus. Euxinus. 


The best edition is that of Halma, Paris, 1820, Ato.’ 


It was preceded by the edition of Ideler, Berol., 1819. 
—6. Iept’Avadjuparoc (“ Of the Analemma”). The 
Analemma was a species of sundial, and in this work 
we have an exposition of the whole gnomonic theory 
of the Greeks.—7. ‘Yrdeote rév rAavepévor ( Hy- 
pothesis of the Planets”). The latest edition is that 
of Halma, Paris, 1820, 4to.—8. “AmAwotc éridaveiac 
odaipac (“ Planisphere”). This work exists only in 


_an Arabic version, by Maslem, and a Latin translation 
made from this. It is a treatise on what is ealled ste- 


be 


reographic projections. The work is probably one of 


ipparchus’s. The latest edition is that of Comman- 
dinus, from the press of Paulus Manutius, Venet., 
1558, 4to.—9. ‘Apuovia (“Elements of Harmony’’), 
in three books. Ptolemy has the merit of having re- 
duced the thirteen or fifteen tones of the ancients to 


‘unequal distances from each other. 
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dered the diatonic octave more conformable to har- 
mony. Some eritics, however, are inclined to as- 

cribe this improvement rather to the New-Pythago- 

rean Didymus, whom Ptolemy has frequently criti- 

cised, though he obtained from his writings a large 

portion of his own work. ‘The best edition is that of 
Wallis, Oxon., 1682, 4to.—10. ’Onrixi) mpayyareta 

(‘A treatise on. Optics”), cited by Heliodorus of La- 

rissa, and frequently also by the Arabians, but now 
lost. A Latin translation, from two Arabian MSS., 

exists in an unedited state in the Royal Library at 
Paris. It contains, however, only four books of the 
five which composed the original. In this work Ptol- 
emy gives the most complete idea of astronomic re- 
fraction of any writer down to the time of Kepler.— 
11. Kavov Baothéwv (“ Canon, or Fable, of Kings’), 

a part, properly, of the Hpéyerpor Kavovec. ‘This table 
contains fifty-five reigns, twenty of which belong to 
kings of Babylon subsequent to Nabonassar, ten to 
kings of Persia, thirteen to kings of Egypt of the line of 
the Ptolemies, and-the remainder to Roman emperors 
after the time of Augustus. ‘This canon was not pre- 
pared with an historical view, but was intended for as- 
tronomers, to facilitate the calculation of intervals of 
time that may have elapsed between different astronom- 
ical observations. As, however, the years of each 
monarch’s reign are indicated in it with great exact- 
ness, it becomes, conséquently, of great value and in- 
terest in historical chronology. It must be remark- 
ed, at the same time, that all the dates of this canon 
are given in Egyptian years, an arrangement very well 
adapted to the object in view, but productive of some 
inconvenience for chronology. ‘Thus, for example, 
the reigns of the Babylonian, Persian, and Roman 
monarchs, calculated according to the method of their 
respective countries, ought to be in advance of, or be- 
hind, the years numbered in Ptolemy’s canon, by some 
days, or even months. In the case of the Roman em- 
perors, the difference, in Ptolemy’s time, amounted 
to forty days, and the variation must have been still 
more marked as regarded the Babylonian and Persian 
reigns. The only exact part is that which relates to 
the line of the Ptolemies. alma gave the latest 
edition of this work in 1820, Paris, 4to.—12. T'ew- 
ypagucn ’Adnynote (‘* Geographical Narration,” or 
“System of Geography”). ‘This work is in eight 
books, and. during nearly fourteen centuries was the 
only known manual of systematic geography. It still 
remains for us one of the principal sources whence 
we derive our.information respecting the geography 
of the ancients. Pursuing the plan traced out by 
Marinus of Tyre, Ptolemy undertook to perfect the 
labours of that geographer. The map of Marinus and 
Ptolemy was covered, as it were, with a species of 

network ; the meridians were traced on it for ever 

five degrees ; the degrees of latitude were marked by 
lines running parallel to the equator, and passed 
through the principal cities, such as Syene, Alexan- 
drea, Rhodes, Byzantium, and, consequently, were at 
In this network 
were marked the points, the height of which had 
been taken according to their true latitude ; but, in or- 

der to determine their longitude, and the positions, 

also, of other places, which were only known: by the 

geometric distance, it was necessary to fix the length 

of a degree on one of the great circles of the globe. 

Marinus and Ptolemy, without themselves measuring 
any great distances, took the most accurate measure- 

ments existing in their day, and gave 500 stadia as 

the length of a degree, This was one sixth less than 

the truth, and from this error must necessarily have 

resulted many faults and erroneous deductions. Ptol- 

emy determined the length, from west to east, of all 

the known part of the globe, under the -parallel of — 


Bi It is generally supposed, also, that he determin- | Rhodes, at 72,000 stadia, following geometrical meas- 


true relations of certain intervals, and thus ren- 
1142 


urements. These 72,000 stadia make, according to his 
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calculation, 180 degrees; and in this way he believed 
he had discovered the extent of one half of the globe. 
The fact, however, is, that he was acquainted with 
only 125 degrees. His error, consequently, is nearly a 
third, namely, one sixth by reason of the mistake he 
commits relative to the measurement of a degree as 
above mentioned, and about.a sixth as the result of 
errors in geometric distances. With regard to lati- 
tudes, a large number of which were based on astro- 
nomical determinations, the errors committed by Ptol- 
emy are very unimportant ; and the latitude, for exam- 
ple, which he gives to. the southern point of Spain is 
80 exact, as to lead us to imagine that observations 
had been made in this quarter by some of his prede- 
cessors.—Strabo had limited to 42 degrees the lati- 
tude of the known part of the earth (situate between 
the 12th and 54th degree of north latitude). Ptole- 
my, on the other hand, makes 80 degrees, from 16° 
south latitude to 63° north ; and yet he believed that 
he knew only about.a quarter more than the earlier 
geographers, because these allowed 700 stadia to a 
degree, which makes nearly 30,000 stadia altogether ; 
whereas Ptolemy, admitting only 500 stadia, found 
the sum total te be 40,000.—Marinus and Ptolemy 
derived some information respecting the easternmost 
parts of Asia from the Itineraries of a. Macedonian 
trader, who had sent his factors on overland journeys 
from Mesopotamia, along Mount Taurus, through In- 
dia, and even to the distant capital of the Seres. 
These journeys must have been prosecuted very soon 
after the time of Alexander the Great, under the first 
two monarchs of the dynasty of the Seleucide ; since 
jt is not probable that, after the defection of the Bac- 
trians and Parthians, a route remained open through 
these countries to the traffic of the Greeks. Ptolemy 
_ thus could hardly have gained much information re- 

specting these lands from the narratives of overland 
travellers. ‘The communication by sea, however, be- 
tween Egypt and India, became frequent in the time 
of the Ptolemies. Strabo speaks of fleets that sailed 
for India, and, in the time of Pliny, the coast of the 
country this side of the Ganges was perfectly well 
known.: The navigators of the West, however, did 
not go heyond this stream. It was supposed that 
from this point the shore of Asia bent directly to the 
“north, and joined the eastern extremity of Taurus. 
At a later period navigators went beyond the mouths 
of the Ganges, and, to their great astonishment, found 
that the land redescended towards the south, and 
formed a large gulf (Bay of Bengal—Sinus Gangeti- 
cus). They pushed their adventurous career still far- 

ther: taking their departure from the southern part 

of the western peninsula of India, they crossed the 

gulf in a straight line, and reached the coast of Siam 

and the peninsula of Malacca; this last they called 

the Golden Chersonese, a proof of the profitable trade 
_ which was there carried on by them. Having doubled 
the extremity of this second peninsula, they entered 
on a new gulf (that of Siam—Magnus Sinus). From 
the eastern coast of the Golden Chersonese they 
passed in a southern direction, and reached a large 
continent, on the shore of which was situaté the city 
of Kattigara. This country was probably the Isle of 
Borneo. The discoverer of this country was called 
Alexander. (Ptol., Geogr., 2,14.) Ptolemy, who, 
‘as well as this adventurer, believed that the coast was 


a prolongation of that which formed the Gulf of Siam | 


(the coast of Cambodia), founded thereon his hypoth- 
esis, that the Indian was a mediterranean sea. | ie 
supposed that, after Kattigara, the land extended fro 

east to west as far as the southeast coast of Africa, with 
which it united, forming one common continent —Ma- 
rinus and Ptolemy were well acquainted with the east- 
ern coast of Africa, and mention is no longer made, in 
their pages, of the fabulous monsters which the credu- 
_ lity of a previous age had established as the dwellers of 


he 
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this region. They knew the coast, however, only to 
the tenth degree of south latitude, that is, to the prom- 
ontory of Prasum, which is probably the same with 
the modern Cape Del Gardo, as his city of Rapta would 
seem to be Melinda. From the promontory of Prasum, 
Ptolemy makes the African coast bend round to the 
east for the purpose of joining that of Kattigara. His 
island of Menuthias, placed by him near Cape Prasum, _ 
but which an ancient periplus brings near to Rapta, i 
Zanzibar, or one of the other islands off the coast of 
Zanguebar. Ptolemy’s acquaintance with the eastern 
coast does not extend beyond the modern Madagas- 
car.—After the decline of the commerce of Carthage 
and Gades, no new discoveries had been made on the 
western coast of Africa, and hence. the knowledge of 
Ptolemy in this quarter was not extended beyond that 
of his predecessors ; he introduces, however, more of 
method into the information obtained from Hanno and 
Scylax.—Ptolemy is the first who indicates the true 
figure of Spain, Gaul, and the southern part of Al- 
bion; but he gives an erroneous description of the 
northern part of this island, which, according to him, 
extends towards the east. Ireland, the Ierne of Stra- 
bo, and the Juvernia of Ptolemy, ceases to be situated 
to the north of Albion, as Eratosthenes and Strabo 
thought ; it is placed by Ptolemy to the west, but its 
northern point is parallel to the northern extremity of 
Albion. To the north of this latter island he places 
the Orcades, and a little farther to the north (about 
63° N. L.), the isle of Thule, the northernmost ex- 
tremity of the geographical system of Ptolemy. This 
Thule is probably Mainland, situate about 60° N., 
the same that was seen by the Roman fleet under 
Agricola, covered with ice and eternal snow. (Tacit., 
Vit. Agr., c. 10.)—The description which Ptolemy 
gives of the shores of Germany as far as the Elbe, as 
well as of Scandinavia, extends no farther than the 
accounts already given by Pliny and Tacitus. He 
describes the Cimbric Chersonese,.and the German _ 
coast of the Baltic as far as the Dwina, with consid- 
erable accuracy, but he is not aware that this sea is a 
mediterranean one, for his Gulf of Veneda is only a 
part of this sea, from Memel to Dantzic. ‘The question 
has been asked, By what chance Ptolemy was enabled 
to obtain more accurate notions respecting those coun- 
tries than those which Pliny and Tacitus possessed, 
and that, too, although the principal depét of amber, 
the well-known production of the shores of the Baltic, 
was in the capital of Italy? The ‘answer is, that if 
the amber was chiefly carried to Rome, the traffic was 
conducted by merehants from Alexandrea, and it was 
through them that Ptolemy obtained the materials for 
this portion of his work.—In the last book of his geog- 
raphy, Ptolemy teaches the mode of preparing charts- 
or maps. We here find the first principles of projec- 
tion; but the book itself has reached us in a very cor- 
rupt state through the fault of the copyists. The more 
modern maps long preserved traces of those of Ptole- 
my.and his successors. ‘The Caspian Sea, for exam- 
ple, retained the form traced for it by Ptolemy as late 
as the eighteenth century ; for a part of the coasts of 
the Black Sea, and of Africa beyond Egypt, our maps 
still conform to the general outline of Ptolemy, and 
the substitution of modern for ancient names is the 
only difference. Such, at least, is the assertion of 
Mannert (Geogr., vol. 1, p. 191).—No good com- 
plete edition of Ptolemy’s Geography has ever ap- 
peared. One, however, has recently been commenced 
in Germany, by Wilberg, of which the first fasciculus, 
containing the first book, has thus far appeared. Es- 
sendic, 1838, 4to. In 1475, Lichtenstein (Levilapis) 
printed at Cologne, in folio, the Latin translation of 
this work, made by Angelo, a Florentine scholar of 
the fifteenth century, or, rather, commenced by Chry- 
solaras and finished by Angelo. It was revised, for 
the purposes of this publication, by rita Picar- 
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scription that accompanies the map of Palestine, a 
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dus. The translation of Angelo was reprinted, with 
corrections made from a manuscript of the Greek text, 
by Calderino, Rome, 1478, fol. ‘Twenty-seven maps 


accompany this edition, which appears to have been | 


printed by Arnold Pannartz. This is the second work, 
with a date, that is accompanied with engravings on 
copper. In 1482, Donis, a German monk, and a good 
astronomer for his time, gave a new edition to the world, 
printed by Holl, at Ulm, in folio. It has fewer mis- 
takes in the figures than those which preceded it, but 
just as many in the names. Several. editions followed, 
but all swarming with errors. The celebrated Pico 
de Mirandola sent to Essler, at Strasbourg, a Greek 
manuscript of Ptolemy’s work, by the aid of which 
that scholar gave a new edition, not in the translation 
of Angelo, but in another, very literal and somewhat 
barbarous, by Philesius. Essler made many changes 
in this version, and, to justify himself, generally added 
the Greek term to the Latin. He placed in it 46 
maps cut on wood. Brunet calls this edition one of 
little value; in this he is mistaken. The edition we 
have just spoken of was reprinted at Strasbourg in 
1520, and also in 1522. A new translation, made by 
the celebrated Pirckheymer, appeared in 1525, from 
the Strasbourg press, fol. It contains fifty maps 
cut on wood.—The first Greek edition was that of 
Erasmus, printed from a manuscript which Theobald 
Fettich, a physician, had sent him, and which issued 
from the press of Froben, at Bale, 1533, in 4to. The 
manuscript was a very good one, but, through the fault 
of the printer, a great number of errors were allowed 
to creep in among the figures. Not having a suffix 
cient quantity of the peculiar type or mark which in- 
dicated }, he employed in its place the letter ¢, which 
signifies +. He made use, also, of the same letter 
on many occasions to designate %. The fraction 3 
is marked by yo, but the manuscript often places the o 
above the y, and in asmallercharacter. The compos- 


_ itor, not attending to this, contented himself with put- 


ting in its place-y alone, which is equivalent to }. 
The confusion resulting from such a course is appa- 
rent, and the only mode to remedy the evil is to have 
recourse to the Latin editions which appeared pre- 
vious to-1533. ‘The Bale edition was. reprinted by 
Wechel, at Paris, 1546, 4to.—Michael Servetus (Vil- 
lanovanus) retouched the translation of Pirckheymer, af- 
tera manuscript, and published it, with fifty maps cut on 
wood, at Lyons, in 1530, and again, with corrections 
and additions, in the same city, in 1541. These two 
editions of Ptolemy play a conspicuous part in the 
history of religious fanaticism; Caivin derived from 
them one. of his grounds of accusation against Serve- 
He was charged with having added to the de- 


passage which contradicts what Moses says respecting 
the fertility of that country. The interpolated pas- 
sage does actually exist, but it was added by Phrisius, 
who took charge-of the edition of 1522.—The last im- 
pression of the Greek text was in 1618 and 1619, in 
2 vols. 4to, from the Amsterdam press, by Bertius. 
Many faults of the previous editions are corrected in 
this one, by the aid of a Heidelberg manuscript, but the 
same errors in the figures still remain, and, to aug- 
ment the-confusion, the editor has placed beside them 
those of the Latin editions, which often differ widely. 
The only recent edition of the mathematical part of 
Ptolemy’ ography is that of Halma, containing 
book and the latter part of the seventh, 
with a French version and notes, Paris, 1828, 4to. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 240, segg.—Id. ibid., 
vol. 5, p. 271.—Jd. ibid., vol. 6, p. 312, &c.—Com- 
ee Delambre, in. Biogr, Univ., vol. 36, p. 263.)— 
XJX. A native of Ascalon, who followed the profes-” 
sion of a grammarian at Rome before the time of He- 
rodian, by whom he is cited. . He wrote a work on 
Reremerliae Siagopag Aéewy (‘+ On the difference 
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of Words’). It is properly the fragment merely of a 
larger work: Ptolemy was the author also of a Ho- 
meric Prosody, a treatise on metres, and a disser- 
tation on Aristarchus’s revision of Homer. The frag- 
ment on “the Difference of Words” is given by Fa- 
bricius, Bibl. Gr., vol. 4, p. 515, of the old edition ; 
vol. 6, p. 117, of the new.—XX, Surnamed Chen- 
nus, flourished under the emperors Trajan and. Ha- 
drian. Photius has preserved for us some fragments 
of his work, Tepl rij¢ ei¢ roAvuabiav Kaivijg toro- 
piac (“ New History of varied Erudition”), m seven 
books. To give some idea of this compilation, we 
will mention some of the subjects of which it treats : 
the death of Protesilaus; that of Sophocles; that of 
Hercules ; the history of Croesus; the death of Achil- 
les; that of Laius; the history of Tiresias; the death 
of Adonis; the origin of several epithets given to the 
heroes of the Iliad, and to other personages of the 
fabulous times. Ptolemy also wrote a drama entitled 
the Sphinx. He dared even.to enter the lists against 
Homer with a poem in twenty-four books or cantos, 
entitled "Av@dunpoc (‘The Anti-Homer”). Gale has 
placed the fragments of Ptolemy Chennus in his His-~ 
torie Poétice Scriptores, p. 303, seqgg., and to the 
eighth chapter is prefixed a dissertation on this wri- 
ter. The fragments are also given in the edition of 
Conon and Parthenius by Teucher. (Scholl, Hist. 
Int. Gr., vol. 5, p. 44.) 

Protemats, I. a seaporttown of Pheenicia. » (Vid. 
Ace.)—II. A city on the coast of Cyrenaica in Af- 
rica, and the port of Barce. It suffered so severe- 
ly froin ‘want of water, that the inhabitants were 
obliged to relinquish their dwellings, and disper 
themselves about the country in different directions. 
The attempts of Justinian to obviate this evil proved 
unavailing. The ruins are called at the present 
day. Ptolemata. A description of the remains of this 
ancient city is given by Captain Beechey and oth- 
ers. (Modern Traveller, pt. 50, p. 114, seqgqg.)—III. 
A city of Egypt, in the northern \part of Thebais, 
northeast of Abydus. It rose in importance as ‘the 
last-mentioned city declined, and eventually rivalled 
Memphis in size. Ptolemais would seem to have 
been founded by one of the Ptolemies, or, at all events, 
re-established by him on the site of some more ancient 
city, as the Greek name, IroAguat¢ 7 ‘Epueiov (Ptol- 
emais, the city of Hermes), would seem to indicate. 
The city, therefore, was originally consecrated to the 
Egyptian’ Hermes. It appears to have received a se- 
vere blow to its prosperity, by reason of its resistance 
to the Emperor Probus. ‘The modern village of Men- 
sich is in the immediate neighbourhood of Ptolemais. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 381, segq.)—IV. 
Originally a small promontory, on the western coast of 
the Sinus Arabicus. It was near the inland sea Mo- 
noleus. A fortified port was estabiished here by Eu- 
medes, a commander of Ptolemy Philadelphus; and the 
spot was selected on account of the large forest in the 
vicinity, which furnished valuable naval timber for the 
fleets of the Ptolemies, In this forest, also, wild ele- 
phants abounded; and, as Ptolemy wanted these ani- 
mals for his armies, a regular hunting establishment 
was formed here, and the place received from this cir- 
cumstance its second name of OypOy, and also that 
of ’ExiOjpac (émt Oppac). In a commercial point of 
view it was of no great importance, as Arrian merely 


‘mentions among its exports tortoise-shell and ivory ; 


but to the ancient astronomers and geographers it was 
directly the reverse, since they regarded. it as the fit- 
test place for measuring a degree, and thus ascertain- 
ing the circumference of the globe. The harbour of 
Mirza Mombantk, about 15 -geographical miles north 
of Massua, appears to indicate the ancient Ptolemais. 
(Mannert, Geogr., yol. 10, pt. 44, seqq.) ee 

Pusric6La, a surname given to Publius Valerius, 
according to Dionysius and Plutarch, on account of his 
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protecting the rights of the people (populum and colo, 
Poplicola, Publicola), Niebuhr dissents from this ety- 
mology in the following remarks : ‘‘ We cannot agree 
with the Greek Dionysius and Plutarch in translating 
Publicola as a compound term by dyjuoxndne, ‘the 
protector of the people ;’ but we must recognise there- 
in the old Latin form of the adjective with a superflu- 
ous termination, which is sometimes mistaken for a 
diminutive, sometimes for a compound. It is equiva- 
lent to Publicus, in the sense of dnyotixoc. Thus 
Scevola is not the diminutive, but synonymous with 
Scevus, and Afguicolus is nothing but Aiguus or 
Aiquicus ; Volsculus nothing but Volscus.” (Roman 
History, vol. 1, p. 360, Walter’s trans.) 

Posuitia Lex, I. a law proposed by Publilius the 
Dictator, A.U.C, 414, ordaining that, before the peo- 
ple gave their votes, the senate should authorize what- 
ever they might determine. (Livy, 8, 12.)—II. A 
law ordaining that the plebeian magistrates should be 
créated at the comitia tributa. (Liv., 2, 56.) 

Pustivs Syrus, a celebrated composer and actor of 
mimes. He was a native of Syria, and was brought 
from Asia to Italy in early youth in the same vessel 
with his countryman and kinsman Manlius Antiochus, 
the professor of astrology, and Staberius Eros, the 
grammarian, who all, by some desert in learning, rose 
above their original fortune. He received a good ed- 
ucation and liberty from his master, in reward for his 
witticisms and his facetious disposition. He first rep- 
resented his mimes in the provincial towns of Italy, 
whence, his fame having spread. to Rome, he was sum- 

ned to the capital, to assist in those public specta- 
oe which Casar offered his countrymen in exchange 
for their freedom, (Macrob.. Sat., 2,7.) On one oc- 
_easion he challenged all persons of his own profession 
_ to contend with him on the stage ; and in this compe- 
tition he successfully overcame every one of-his rivals. 
By his success in’ the representation of these popular 
entertainments, he amassed considerable wealth, and 
lived with such luxury that he never gave a great sup- 
per without having sow’s udder at table, a dish which 
was prohibited by the censors as being too great a 

luxury even for the table of patricians. (Plin., 8, 51.) 
Nothing farther is known of his history, except that 
he was still continuing to perform his mimes with ap- 
‘plause at the period of the death of Laberius, which 
happened ten months after the assassination of Cesar. 
(Chron. Euseb., ad Olymp., 184.) We have not the 
names of any of the mimes of Publius, nor do we pre- 
cisely know their nature or subject; all that is pre- 
served from them being a number of detached senti- 
ments of maxims;to the amount of 800 or 900, seldom 
exceeding a single line, but containing reflections of 
unrivalled force, truth, and beauty, on all the various 
relations, situations, and feelings of human life. Both 
the writers and actors of mimes were probably careful 
to have their memory stored with commonplaces’ and 
precepts, of morality, in order to introduce them appro- 
priately in their extemporaneous performances, ‘The, 
maxims of Publius were interspersed through his 
dramas ; but, being the only portion of these produc- 
tions now remaining, they have just the appearance of 
thoughts or sentiments, like those of Rochefoucauld, 
His mimes must either have been very numerous, or 
very thickly loaded with these moral aphorisms. It is 
also surprising that they seem raised far above the ordi- 
nary tone even of regular comedy, and appear for the 
greater part to be almost stoical maxims. Seneca has re- 
marked, that many of his eloquent verses are fitter for 
the buskin than the slipper. (Ep.,8.) How such ex- 
alted precepts should have been grafted on the lowest 
farce, and how passages, Which would hardly be appro- 
iate in the most serious sentimental comedy, were 
adapted to the actions or manners of gross and drunken 
buffoons, is a difficulty which could only be solved had 


pnpensiely received entire a larger portion of these 
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productions, which seem to have been peculiar to Ro- 
man genius. ‘The sentiments of Publius Syrus now ap- 
pear trite. They have become familiar to mankind, and 
have been re-echoed by poets and moralists from age 
to age. All of them are most felicitously expressed, 
and few of them seem erroneous, while, at the same 
lime, they are perfectly free from the selfish or worldly- 
minded wisdom of Rochefoucauld or Lord Burleigh. 
(Dunlop's Roman Literature, vol. 1, p. 558, seqq.) 
The sentences of Publius Syrus are appended to many. 
of the editions of Phedrus. - The most useful edition of 
these sentences is perhaps that of Gruter, Lugd. Bat., 
1727, 8vo, The latest and most accurate edition, 
however, is that of Orellius, appended to his edition of 
Phedrus, Twrici, 1832, 8vo. It contains, also, thirty 
sentences never before published. (Bahr, Gesch. Lit. 
Rém., vol. 1, ps 776.) . } e 

Putcueria, I. sister of Theodosius the Great, and 
celebrated for her piety and virtues.—II. A Roman 
empress, daughter of Arcadius, and sister of Theodo- 
sius the younger. She was created Augusta A.D. 
414, and shared the imperial power with her brother. 
After the death of the Jatter (A.D. 450), she gave her 
hand to Marcianus. (Vzd. Marcianus 1) Pulcheria 
died A.D. 454, and was interred at Ravenna, where 
her tomb is still to be seen. 

Putcurum Promonrtorium, the same with Herme- 
um Promontorium. (Vid. Hermeum.) 

Punicum Bguium, the name given to the wars be- 
tween Rome and Carthage. The Punic wars were 
three in number. ‘The first took its rise from the af- 
fair of the Mamertini, an account of which will be 
found under the article Messana, page 836, col. 1. 
This was ended by the naval battle fought off the 
fZgates Insule ; and it was also memorable for the 
naval victory of Duilius, the first ever gained by the 
Romans. (Vid. Carthago, § 4.—Duilius.—A%gates.) 
The Second Punic War commenced with the affair of 
Saguntum, and was terminated by the battle of Zama. 
During its continuance Hannibal carried on his cele- 
brated campaigns against. the Romans in Italy. (Vid. 
Carthago, § 4.—Hannibal. —Metaurus.—Zama.) The 
Third Punic War was the siege and destruction of 
Carthage itself. (Vid. Carthago, § 4.) 

Puriznus, Marcus Cropivs Maximus, a man of 
obscure family, who raised himself by his merit to the 
highest offices in the Roman armies, and gradually be- 
came a pretor, consul, prefect of Rome, and a govern- 
or of the provinces. His father was.a blacksmith. 
After the death of the Gordians, Pupienus.was elected 
with Balbinus to the imperial throne, and, to rid the 
world of the usurpation and tyranny of the Maximini, 
he immediately marched against these tyrants ; but he ~ 
was soon informed that they had been sacrificed to the 
fury and resentment of their own soldiers. He prepar- 
ed, after this, to make war against the Persians, who 
insulted the majesty of Rome, but was massacred, A.D. 
236, by the pretorian guards. Balbinus shared his 
fate. Pupienus is sometimes called Maximus. In 
his private character he appeared always grave and se- 
rious. He was the constant friend of justice, modera- 
tion, and clemency, and no greater encomium can be 
passed upon his virtues. than to say that he was in- 
vested with the purple without soliciting it, and that 
the Roman senate said they had selected him from 
thousands, because they knew no person worthy 
or better qualified to support the dignity of an em- 
peror. (Capitol, Vit. Maxim.—Id., Vit. Gord.) _ 

Puprius, a tragic poet at Rome, contemporary with | 
‘Cesar, He was famed for his power in exciting emo- 
tion. ence the scholiast on Horace remarks (Epist., 
1, 1, 67), “Pupius, Tragediographus, ita shectug 
spectantium movil, ut eos flere compelleret. Inde is- 
tum versum fecit? =. © 

‘+ Flebunt amici et bene noti mortem meam; 

Nam populus in me vivo incr yates 2% satis.” 
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PurPuraR1&, islands off the coast of Mauritania, so 
called from the manufacture of purple dye established 
in them. ‘They answer at the present day to Madezra 
and the adjacent isles. (Plin., 6, 32.) 

Purroui, a city of Campania, now Pozzuolt, on the 
coast, and not far from the Lucrine Lake. Its Greek 
name was Dicearchia; but, when the Romans sent a 
colony thither, they gave it the name of Puteoli, proba- 
bly from the number of its walls, or perhaps from the 
stench which was emitted by the sulphureous and alu- 
minous springs in the neighbourhood. ~ (Strabo, 245. 
—Plin., 31, 2.) Respecting the origin of this place, 
we learn from Strabo that it was at first the harbour of 
Cumz. Hence we may fairly regard it as a colony of 
that city, without calling in the Samians to assist in its 
foundation, as Stephanus Byzantinus reports, and Hie- 
ronymus. (Huseb., Chron., 2.) The Romans appear 
to have first directed their attention to this spot in the 
second Punic war, when Fabius the consul was order- 
ed to fortify and garrison the town, which had only 
been frequented hitherto for commercial purposes. 
(Liv., 24, 7.) In the following year it was attacked 
by Hannibal without success (Liv., 24, 13), and about 
this time became a naval station of considerable im- 
portance: armies were sent to Puteoli from thence 
(Liv., 26, 17), and the embassy sent from Carthage, 
which was to sue for peace at the close of the second 
Punic war, disembarked here, and proceeded to Rome 
by land (Liv., 30, 22), as did St. Paul about 250 years 
afterward. The apostle remained seven days at Puteoli 
before he set forward on his journey by the Appian 
Way. (Acts, xxvili., 13.) In the time of Strabo, this 
city appears to have been a place of very great com- 
merce, and particularly connected withe Alexandrea ; 
the imports from that city, which was then the empori- 
um of the East, being much greater than the exports 
of Italy. (Strabo, 793.—Suet., Aug., 98,—Senec., 
Eip., 77.) The harbour of Puteoli was spacious and 
of peculiar construction, being formed of vast piles of 
mortar and sand, which, owing to the strongly cement- 
ing properties of the latter material, became very solid 
and compact masses ; and these, being sunk in the sea, 
afforded secure anchorage for any number of vessels. 
(Strab., 245.) Pliny (35, 13) has remarked this qual- 
ity of the sand in the neighbourhood of Puteoli, which 
now goes by the name of Pozzolana. The same wri- 
ter informs us (36, 12), that this harbour possessed 
also the advantage of a conspicuous lighthouse. The 
remains which are yet to be seen in the harbour of 
Puteoli are commonly, but erroneously, considered to 
be the ruins of Caligula’s bridge; whereas that em- 
peror is said expressly to have used boats, anchored in 
a double line, for the construction of the bridge which 
he threw over from Puteoli to Baie ; these were coy- 
ered with earth, after the manner of Xerxes’s famous 
bridge across the Hellespont. Upon the completion 
of the work, Caligula is described as appearing there 
in great pomp, on horseback or in a chariot, for two 
days, followed by the pretorian band and a splendid 
retinue. It is evident, therefore, that this structure 
was designed for a temporary purpose, and it is farther 
mentioned that it was begun from the piles of Puteoli. 
(Suet., Calig., 19:—Josephus, Antig. Jud., 19, 1.)— 
Puteoli became a Roman colony A.U.C. 558) was re- 
colonized by Augustus, and again, for the third time, 
by Nero. (Tacit., Ann., 14, 27.) This place ap- 
pears to tive espoused the cause of Vespasian with 
great zeal, from which circumstance, according to an 
inscription, it obtained the title of Colonia Flavia. 
The same memorial informs us, that Antoninus Pius 
caused the harbour of Puteoli to be repaired. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 163, seqq.) 

Portcixt, a place at Rome, in the vicinity, of the 
Esquiline. The Campus Esquilinus was, im the early 
days of Rome, without the walls of the city, and a 
number of pits were dug in it to receive the dead 
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bodies of the lower orders. These holes were called 
puticuli, from their resemblance to wells, or, more 
probably, from the stench which issued from them, in 
consequence of this practice. (Varro, L. L., 4, 5.— 
Fest., s.v. Putic.) The Esquilie seem to have been 
considered as unwholesome till this mode of burial 
was discontinued, which change took place in the 
reign of Augustus, when the gardens of Mecenas were 
laid out here. (Hor., Sat., 1, 88.—Id., Ep., 5, 100.) 

Pypna, a city of Macedonia, on the western coast 
of the Sinus Thermaicus, above Dium. ‘The earliest 
mention of this town is in Scylax, who styles it a Greek 
city (p. 25), from which it appears at that time to have 
been independent of the Macedonian princes. ‘Thu- 
cydides speaks of an attack made upon it by the Athe- 
nians before the Peloponnesian war (1, 61). It was 
afterward taken by Archelatis, king of Macedon, who 
removed its site twenty stadia from the sea, -as Dio- 
dorus asserts; but Thucydides states, that it had been, 
long before that period, in the possession of Alexan- 
der the son of Amyntas, and that Themistocles sailed 
thence on his way to Persia (1, 137). After the death 
of Archelatis, Pydna again fell into the hands of the 
Athenians; but the circumstances of this change are 
not known to us. It was afterward taken from them 
by Philip, and given to Olynthus. The next fact rel- 
ative to Pydna which is recorded in history, is pos- 
terior to the reign of Alexander the Great, whose 
mother Olympias was here besieged by Cassander ; 
and, all hopes of relief being cut off by the intrench- 
ment having been made round the town from sea to 
sea, famine at length compelled Olympias to surrender, 
when she was thrown into prison, and afterward put 
to death. (Diod. Sic., 19, 51.)—Pydna is also famous 
for the decisive victory gained in its neighbourhood by 
Paulus Aimilius over the Macedonian army under 
Perseus, which put an end to that ancient empire. — 
The epitomiser of Strabo says, that in his time it was 
called Kitros (Strab., 509) ; as likewise the scholiast 
to Demosthenes; and this name is still attached to the 
spot at the present day. Dr. Clarke observed at K7- 
tros a vast tumulus, which he considered, with much 
probability, as marking the site of the great battle 
fought in these plains. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 
1, p. 214, seqq.) 

Pycmat, a fabulous nation of dwarfs, placed by 
Aristotle near the sources of the Nile (Hist. An., 8, 
12.—Ailian, H. A., 2,1; 3, 18); by Ctesias, in In- 
dia (Ind., 11); and by Eustathius, amusingly enough, 
in England, over against Thule (é@a ra "IyyAtca.— 
Eustath., ad Il., 3, 6, p. 372.)—They were of a very 
diminutive size, being, according to one account, of 
the height merely of a wvyu7, or 20 fingers’ breadth 
(Eustath., l. c.), while others made them three om@a- 
ai, or 27 inches in size. (Plin.,'7, 2.) The Pyg-: 
mies are said to have lived under a salubrious sky and 
amid a perpetual spring, the northern blasts being kept 
off by lofty mountains. (Plin., /. c.). An annual war- 
fare was waged between them and the cranes (Hom., 
Il., 3, 3); and they are fabled to have advanced to 
battle against these birds, mounted on the backs of 
rams and goats, and armed with: bows and arrows. 
They used also a kind of bells or rattles (kpéTaAqa) to. 
scare them away. (Hecateus, ap. Schol. ad Il., 3 
6.—Heyne, ad loc.—Plin., |. c.) Every spring they 
came down in warlike array to the seashore, for the 
purpose of destroying the eggs and young of the cranes, 
since otherwise they would have been overpowered by ~ 
the number of their feathered antagonists. (Hecataus, 
ap. Plin.,l.c.) ‘Their dwellings were constructed of 
clay, feathers, and the shells of eggs. Aristotle, how- 
ever, makes them to have lived in caves, like Troglo- 
dytes, and to have come out at harvest-time with hatch- 
ets to cut down the corn, as if to fell a forest. (Hu- 
stath., l. c.)}—Philostratus relates, that Hercules once 
fell asleep in the deserts of Africa after he had con- _ 
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quered Anteus, and that he was suddenly awakened by | stowed upon the works of his own hands, He be- 


an attack which had been made upon his body by an 
army of these Liliputians, who professed to be the 
avengers of Antwus, since they were his brethren, 
and earthborn like himself. 
was made upon his head, hands, and feet. Arrows 
were discharged at him, his hair was ignited, spades 
were thrust into his eyes, and coverings or doors (9v- 
pat) were applied to his mouth and nostrils to prevent 
respiration. The hero awoke in the midst of the war- 
fare, and was so much pleased with the courage dis- 
played by his tiny foes, that he gathered them all into 
his lion skin and brought them to Eurystheus. (Phi- 
lostr., Icon., 2, 22, p. 817, ed. Morell.}\—The Pygmies 
of antiquity, like those of more modern times, may be 
safely regarded as mere creatures of the imagination. 
We have had them even placed, by popular belief, in 
our own country. A number of small graves, two or 
three feet in length, were found in the West, contain- 
ing fragments of evidently adult'bones. The idea of 
a pigmy race was immediately conceived ; but it was 
unknown to the discoverers, that the Indians, after dis- 
interring their dead, buried them in graves just large 
enough to hold the bones made-up into a small bun- 
dle for the convenience of transportation. (M‘Cul- 
loch, Researches on America, p. 516.)—With respect 
to the Pygmies of ancient fable, it may be remarked, 
that Homer places them merely in southern lands, with- 
out specifying their particular locality; nor does he 
say a word respecting their diminutive size. (Heyne, 
ad ‘Hom., Il.,3,3.) Aristotle, as we have already said, 
assigns them a residence near the sources of the Nile 
(Hist. An., 8, 15), in which he is followed by lian 
(H. A., 2,1; 3, 15) and others. Some agree with 
Ctesias in making India their native country. Pliny, 
in one passage, places them also in India (7, 2), but in 
another in Thrace (4, 2). Others, again. making the 
cranes to wing their way from the northern regions 
over the Pontus Euxinus, regard Scythia and Thrace 
as the Pygmy land.—Many have supposed that the fa- 
ble of the Pygmies and cranes has a reference to the 
country of Egypt. As the cranes make their appear- 
ance there about the month of November, the time in 
which the waters are subsided, and devour the corn 
*-sown on the lands, the whole fable of the Pygmies may 
be explained by supposing them to have been none 
other than the Egyptians, and the term pygmy (mvy- 
fratoc) not to refer to any diminutiveness of size, but 
to the cubits (wiyuat, miyelc) of the Nile’s rise. Some 
scholars suppose the germe of the fable to be found in 
the remarks of Strabo, respecting the uxpodviav Tov 
éy Aubin gvouévov. (Strabo, 820.) Barrow, in his 
Travels to the Cape of Good Hope (vol. 1, p. 239), 
endeavours to identify the Bosjesmans of the Cape 
and the Pygmies of the ancients, but with no great 
success. Heeren regards the whole Pygmy narrative 
as fabulous, but assigns it an Indian origin, and makes 
it to have spread from the East into the countries of the 
West. (ddeen, vol. 1, p. 368.) Malte-Brun inclines 
in favour of the existence of a pygmy race, from the 
accounts of modern travellers, who state that they 
have seen in the remote Hast small and deformed beings 
not unlike in appearance to the pygmies of former days, 
and for the most part only four feet in size. Hence 
‘he thinks it not unlikely that a diminutive race, resem- 
bling, in some degree, the ancient pygmies, may still 
be existing among the remote and desert regions of 
Thibet! (Malte. Brun, Annales des Voyages, vol. 1, 
p. 355, segg.— Bahr, ad Ctes., p.'295.) f 
Pyematton, I. a king of Tyre, son of Belus, and 
brother to the celebrated Dido. (Vid. Dido.)—II. A 
celebrated statuary of the island of Cyprus. The de- 
bauchery of the females of Amathus, to which he was 
a witness, created in him such‘an aversion for the fair 
sex, that he resolved never to marry. The affection 
which he had denied to the other sex he liberally be- 
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came enamoured of a beautiful statue of ivory which 
he had made, and, at his earnest request and prayers, 
according to the mythologists, the goddess of Beauty 
changed this favourite statue into a woman, whom the 
artist married, and by\whom he had a son called Pa-~ 
phus, who founded the city of that name in Cyprus. 
(Ovid, Met., 10, 9.)\—Compare the other version of 
the/legend, as given from the Cyprian fables of Philo- 
stephanus, by Clemens of Alexandrea (Protrept., p. 
50), and by Arnobius (adv. Gent., lib. 6, p- 206). 
Consult, also, Philostratus (Vat. Apollon., 5, 5) and 
Meursius (Cypr., 2). 

Py.ipes, I. a son of Strophius, king of Phocis, by 


one of the sisters of Agamemnon. He was educated 
together with his cousin Orestes, with whom he form- 
ed a most intimate friendship, and whom he aided in 
avenging the murder of Agamemnon by the punish- 
ment of Clytemnestra and Augisthus. He received 
in marriage the hand of Electra, the sister of Orestes, 
by whom he had two sons, Medon and Strophius. 
The friendship of Orestes and Pylades: became pro- 
verbial. (Vzd. Orestes.)\—II. A celebrated actor in 
the reign of Augustus, banished by that emperor for 


pointing with his finger to one of the audience who had 
hissed him, and thus making him known to all. (Suet., 
Vit. Aug., 45.—Macrob., Sat.,.2, 7.) 

Pytas (IlvAac), a general name among the Greeks 
for any narrow pass. The most remarkable were the 
following. I. Pyle Albaniw. (Vd. Caucasus.)—II. 
Pyle Amanice, a pass through the range of Mount 
Amanus, between Cilicia Campestris and Syria. Da- 
rius marched through this pass to the battle-field of 
Issus. (Quint. Curt., 3, 4.— Ptol., 5, 8.— Plin., 5, 
27.)—III. Pyle Caspie. (Vid. Caspie Porte. )—IV. 
Pyle Caucasie. (Vid. Caucasus.)—V. Pyle Cilicia, 
a pass of Cilicia, in the range of Mount Taurus, 
through which flows the river Sarus. (Plin., 5, 27. 
—Polyb., 12, 8.)—VI.\Pyle Sarmatiz. (Vid. Cau- 
casus, towards the close of that article.)—VII. Pyle 
Syriz, a pass leading from Cilicia into Syria, and 
bounded on one side by the sea. (Xen., Anab., 1, 4. 
—Arrian, Exp. Alex., 2, 8.) 

Pyros, I. an ancient city of Elis, about eighty sta- 
dia to the east of the city of Elis, and which disputed 
with two other towns of the same name the honour 
of being the capital of Nestor’s dominions ; these were 
Pylos of Triphylia, and the Messenian Pylos. This 
somewhat interesting question in Homeric geography 
will be considered under the head of the last-mention- 
ed city. Pausanias informs us (6, 22) that the Elean 
city was originally founded by Pylus, son of Cleson, 
king of Megara; but that, having been destroyed by 
Hercules, it was afterward restored by the Eleans. 
(Compare Xen., Mast. Gir., 7,4, 16.) This town was 
deserted and in ruins when Pausanias made the tour 
of Elis. We collect from Strabo (339) that Pylos 
was at the foot of Mount Pholoé, and between the 
heads of the rivers Peneus and Selleis. This site 
agrees sufficiently with a spot named Portes, where 
there are vestiges of antiquity, under Mount Mauro- 
* bouni, which must be the Pholoé of the ancients. (Gell, 
Itin. of the Morea, p. 30, seqg.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 3, p. 91.)—II. A city of Elis, in the district of 


Triphylia, regarded by Strabo, with great probability, as 
the city of Nestor. (Vid. Pylos III.) It is placed by 


that geographer at a distance of thirty stadia from the . 


coast, and near a small river once called Amathus and 
Pamisus, but subsequently Mamaus and Arcadicus. 
The enithet of #a0derc, applied by Homer to the Pyli- 
an territory, was referred to the first of these names. 
(Strabo, 344.) Notwithstanding its ancient celebrity, 
this city is scarcely mentioned in later times. Pau- 
sanias, even, does not appear to have been aware of 
its existence (6,22). Strabo affirms that on the con- 
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territory to the neighbouring town of Lepreum, 
(Strab., 355.) The vestiges of Pylos are thought by 
Sir W. Gell to correspond with a Palaio Castro, sit- 
uated at Pischine or Piskini, about two miles from 
the coast. Near this is a village called Sarene, per- 
haps a corruption of Arene. (Jtin. of the Morea, p. 
40.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p, 117.)—IIL. A 
city of Messenia, on the western coast, off which lay 
the island of Sphacteria. It was situated at the foot 
of Mount Augaleus, now Geranio or Agio Elia. . (Sira- 
bo, 459.) ‘This city was regarded by many as the 
capital of Nestor’s dominions, and, at a later period, 
was celebrated for the brilliant successes obtained 
there by the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war. It 
is necessary, however, to distinguish between the an- 
cient city of Pylos, and the fortress which the Athe- 
nian troops under Demosthenes erected on the spot 
termed Coryphasium by the Lacedemonians. (Thu- 
cyd., 4, 3.) Strabo affirms, that when the town of Py- 
los was destroyed, part of the inhabitants retired to 
Coryphasium; but Pausanias makes no distinction be- 
tween the old and new town, simply stating that Py- 
los, founded by Pylus, son of Cleson, was situated on 
the promontory of Coryphasium. To Pylus he has 
also attributed the foundation of Pylos in Elis, whith- 
er that chief retired on his expulsion from Messenia 
by Neleus and the Thessalian Pelasgi. He adds, that 
a temple of Minerva Coryphasia was to be seen near 
the town, as well as the house of Nestor, whose mon- 
ument was likewise to be seen there. Strabo, on the 
contrary, has-been at considerable pains to prove that 
the Pylos of Homer was not in Messenia, but in Tri- 
phylia. From Homer’s description, he observes, it is 
evident that Nestor’s dominions were traversed by the 
Alpheus ; and, from his account of. Telemachus’ voy- 
age when returning to, Ithaca, it is also clear that the 
Pylos of the Odyssey could neither be the Messenian 
nor Elean city; since the son of Ulysses is made to 
pass Cruni, Chalcis, Phea, and the coast of Elis; which 
he could not have done if he had set out from the last- 
mentioned place ; if from the former, the navigation 
would have been much longer than from the descrip- 


tion we are led to suppose, since we must reckon 400! 


stadia from the Messenian to the Triphylian Pylos 
only, besides which, we may presume, the poet. would 
in that case have named the Neda, the Acidon, and 
the intervening rivers and places. Again, from Nes- 
tor’s account of his battle with the Epeans, he must 
have been separated from that people by the Alpheus, 
a statement which cannot be reconciled with the po- 
sition of the Elean Pylos. If, on the other hand, we 
suppose him to allude to the Messenian city, it will 
appear very improbable that Nestor should make an 
incursion into the country of the Epei, and return 
from thence with a vast quantity of cattle, which he 
had to convey such a distance. His pursuit of the 
enemy as far as Buprasium and the Olenian rock, after 
their defeat, is equally incompatible with the supposi- 
tion that he marched from Messenia. In fact, it is 
not easy to understand how there could have been 
any communication between the Epeans and the sub- 
jects of Nestor, if they had been so far removed from 
each other. But as all the circumstances mentioned 
by Homer agree satisfactorily with the situation of the 
Triphylian city, we are necessarily induced to regard 
_ it as the Pylos of Nestor. Such are the chief argu- 
ments adduced by Strabo.—According to Thucydides, 
the Messenian Pylos had two entrances, one on each 
side of the island of Sphacteria, but of unequal 
breadth; the narrowest being capable of admitting 
only two vessels abreast. The harbour itself must 
have been very capacious for two such considerable 
fleets as those of Athens and Sparta to engage within 
it. These characteristics sufficiently indicate the port 
or bay of Navarino as the scene of those most inter- 
esting events of the Peloponnesian war which are de- 
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tailed in the fourth book of Thucydides. A spot na- 
med Pila, and laid down in Lapie’s map as nearly in 
the centre of the bay, probably answers to.the ancient 
Pylos. (Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol. 3,'p. 132, seqq.) 
Pyramipes, famous monuments of Egypt, of mass- 
ive masonry, which, from a square base, rise diminish- 
ing to a point or vertex when viewed from below.— 
The pyramids commence immediately south of Cairo, 
but on the opposite side of the Nile, and extend in an 
uninterrupted range for many miles in a southerly di- 
rection, parallel with the banks of the river. The per- 
pendicular height of the first, which is ascribed to 
Cheops, is 480 feet 9 inches, that is, 43 feet 9 inches 
higher than St. Peter’s at Rome, and 136 feet 9 inch- 
es higher than St., Paul’s in London. The length of 
the former base was 764 feet, that of the present base 
is 746 feet. (Vyse, Operations at the Pyramids of 
Gizeh, vol. 2, p. 109.) The following are the dimen- 
sions of the second pyramid : the base, 684 feet; the 
central lme down the front from the apex to the base, 
568 ; the perpendicular, 356 ; coating from the top to 
where. it ends, 140. These dimensions, being consid- 
erably greater than those usually assigned even to the 
first or largest pyramid, are to be accounted for by 
their being taken (by Belzoni) from the base as clear- 
ed from sand and rubbish, while the measurements of 
the first pyramid given by others only applied to it as 
measured from the level of the surrounding sand.— 
The antiquity of these erections, and the purpose for 
which they were formed, have furnished matter for 
much ingenious conjecture and dispute in the absence 
of certain information. It has been supposed that 
they were intended for scientific purposes, such as 
that of establishing the proper length of the cubit. of 
which they contain, in breadth and height, a certain 
number of multiples. They were, at all events, con- 
structed on scientific principles, and give evidence of 
a certain progress in astronomy ; for their sides are 
accurately adapted to the four cardinal points. Wheth- 
er they were applied to sepulchral uses, and intended 
as sepulchral monuments, has been doubted; but the 
doubts have in a great measure been dispelled by the 
recent discoveries made by means of laborious exca- 
yations. The drifting sand had, in the course of ages, 
collected around their base to a considerable height, 
and had raised the general surface of the country 
above the level which it possessed when they were 
constructed. The entrance to the chambers had also 
been, in the finishing, shut up with large stones, and 
built round so as to be uniform with the rest of the 
exterior. The largest, called the Pyramid of Cheops, 
had beén opened, and some chambers discovered in it, 
but not so low as the base, till Mr. Davison, British 
consul at Algiers, explored it in 1763, when accom- 
panying Mr. Wortley Montague to Egypt. He dis- 
covered a room before unknown, and descended the 
three successive wells to a depth of 155 feet. Cap- 
tain Caviglia, master of a merchant-vessel, afterward 
pursued the principal oblique passage 200 feet farther 
down than any former explorer, and found it com- 
municate with the bottom of the well. This circum-: 
stance creating a circulation of air, he proceeded 28 
feet farther, and found a spacious room 66 feet by 27, 
but of unequal height, under the centre of the pyr- 
amid, supposed by Mr. Salt to have been the place 
for containing the theca or sarcophagus, though now 
none is found in it. The room is 30 feet above the 
level of the Nile. The upper chamber, 354 feet by 
174, and 18% high, still contains a sarcophagus.— 
Three chambers, hitherto undiscovered, were exposed — 
and opened, in 1836-7, by Colonel Vyse. The long- 
est, measuring 38 feet 1 inch, by 17 feet 1 inch has 
been denominated by him the “‘ Wellington Cham- 
ber ;” the second (38 feet 9 inches, by 16 feet 8 inch- 
| es) he named “ Nelson’s ;” and the third (37 f 
| inches, by 16 feet 4 inches) has been called 
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Lady Arbuthnot, who was present at the time of the | tion, at which moment its altitude above the horizon 


discovery. ‘These chambers vary as to height, and 
the blocks of granite which form the ceiling of the one 
below serve as the pavement of the one above it. 
According to Colonel Vyse, these three chambers were 
chiefly intended as voids in that portion of the pyra- 
mid above what is termed the “king’s chamber” (the 
only one that appears to have had any destination), 
and thereby to lessen the superincumbent mass. (Con- 
sult the costly and elaborate work of Colonel Vyse, 
** Operations carried on at the Pyramids of Gizeh in 
1837,” &c., London, 1840, 2 vols. 4to.—vol. 1, p. 205, 
235, 256.)—In the course of the work just alluded to 
(vol. 2, p. 105), Colonel Vyse has some remarks on the 
question whether the pyramids were connected in any 
way with astronomical purposes. It seems that, in six 
pyramids which have been opened, the principal pas- 
sage preserves the same inclination of 26° to the ho- 
rizon, being directed to the polar star. “As it had 
been supposed,” remarks the colonel, ‘that the in- 
clined passages were intended for astronomical pur- 
poses, I mentioned the circumstance to Sir John Her- 
schel, who, with the utmost kindness, entered into va- 
rious calculations to ascertain the fact. I also in- 
formed Sir John of the allusion in the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view’ to Mr. Caviglia’s remarks respecting the polar 
star, and likewise of its having been seen by Captains 
Irby and Mangles from the inclined passage in the 
Great Pyramid, at the period of its culminating, on 
the night of the 21st of March, 1817. It would ap- 
pear from the remarks of Sir John, which here follow, 
that the direction of ‘the passage was determined by 
the star which was polar at the time that the pyramid 
was constructed, and that the exact aspect of the 
building was regulated by it; but it could not have 
been used for celestial observation. The coincidence 
of the relative position of a Draconis is at all events 
very remarkable.” 


1. Str John Herschel’s Observations on the Entrance 
Passages in the Pyramids of Gizeh. 


“ Four thousand years ago, the present polar star, a 
Urse@ Minoris, could by no possibility have been seen 
at any time in the twenty-four hours through the gal- 

‘lery in the Great Pyramig, on account of the preces- 
sion of the Equinoxes, which at that time would have 
displaced every star in the heavens, from its then ap- 
parent position on the sphere, by no less a quantity than 
55° 45’ of longitude, and would have changed all the 
relations of the constellations to the diurnal sphere. 
The supposed date of the pyramid, 2123 years B.C., 
added to our present date, 1839, form 3962 years (say 
4000), and the effect of the precession on the longi- 
tudes of the stars in that interval having been to in- 
crease them all by the above-named quantity, it will 
follow that the pole of the heavens, at the erection of 
the pyramid, must have stood very near to the star a 
Draconis, that is, 2° 51’ 15” from it to the westward, 
as we should now call it ; a Draconis was therefore, 
at that time, the polar star ; and as it is comparatively 
insignificant, and only of the third magnitude, if so 
much, it can scarcely be supposed. that it could have 
been seen in the daytime even in the climate of Gizeh, 
or even from so dark a recess as the inclined entrance 
of the Great Pyramid. ‘A latitude, however, of 30°, 
and a polar distance of the star in question of 1° 51’ 
15”, would bring it, at its lower culmination, to an al- 
titude of 27° 91’, and therefore it would have been di- 
rectly in view of an observer stationed in the descend- 
ing passage, the opening of which, as seen from a 
point sixty-three feet within, would, by calculation, 
subtend an angle of 7° 7’; and even from the bot- 
tom, uear the sepulchral chamber, would still appear 
of at least 2° in breadth. In short, speaking as in or- 
dinary parlance, the passage may be said to have been 


~ directly pointed at a Draconis, at its inferior culmina- 
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of Gizeh (lat. 30) would have been 27° 9’/—refraction 
being neglected as too trifling (about 2’) to affect the 
question. ‘The present polar star, a Urse Minoris, 
was at this epoch 23° more or less in are from the 
then pole of the heavens, and, of course, at its lower 
culmination, it was only 7° above the horizon, of 
Gizeh.” (Vyse, Operations, &c., vol. 2, p. 107, seq.) 


2. Operations of Belzoni. 


Belzoni, after some acute observations on the ap- 
pearances connected with the second pyramid, or that 
of Chephrenes, succeeded in opening it. The stones 
which had constituted the coating (by which the sides 
of most of the pyramids, which now rise in steps, had 
been formed into plain and smooth surfaces) lay in a 
state of compact and ponderous rubbish, ptesenting a 
formidable obstruction; but somewhat looser in the 
centre of the front, showing traces of operations for ex- 
ploring it in an age posterior to the erection. On the 
east side of the pyramid he discovered the foundation 
of a large temple, connected with a portico appearing 
above ground, which had induced him to explore that 
part. Between this and the pyramid, from which it 
was fifty feet distant, a way was cleared through rub- 
bish forty feet in height, and a pavement was found at 
the bottom, which is supposed to extend quite round 
the pyramid; but there was no appearance of any en- 
trance. On the north side, notwithstanding the same 
general appearance presented itself after the rubbish 
was cleared away, one of the stones, though nicely 
adapted to its place, was observed to be loose; and 
when it was removed, a hollow passage was found, ev- 
idently forced by some former enterprising explorer, 
and rendered dangerous by the rubbish which fell from 
the roof; it was therefore abandoned. Reasoning by 
analogy from the entrance of the first pyramid, which 
is to the east of the centre on the north side, he ex- 
plored in that situation, and found, at a distance of thirty 
feet, the true entrance. After incredible perseverance 
and labour, he found numerous passages, all cut out of 
the,solid rock, and a chamber forty-six feet three inches 
by sixteen feet three inches, and twenty-three feet six 
inches high. It contained a sarcophagus in a corner, 
surrounded by large blocks of granite. When opened, 
after great labour, this was found to contain bones, 
which mouldered down when touched, and, from speci- 
mens afterward examined, turned out to be the bones 
of an ox. Human bones were also found in the same 
place. An Arabic inscription, made with charcoal, 
was on the wall, signifying that “the place had been 
opened by Mohammed Ahmed, lapicide, attended by 
the master Othman, and the king Alij Mohammed,” 
supposed to be the Ottoman emperor, Mohammed I., 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century. It was ob- 
served that the rock surrounding the pyramids, on the 
north and west sides, was on a level with the upper 
part of the chamber. It is evidently cut away all 
around, and the stones taken from it were most prob- 
ably applied to the erection of the pyramid. ‘There 
are many places in the neighbourhood where the rock 
has been evidently quarried, so that there is no found- 
ation for the opinion’ formerly common, and given by 
Herodotus, that the stones had been brought from the 
east side of the Nile, which is only probable as ap- 


plied to the granite brought from Syene. | The opera-— 


tions of Belzoni have thrown light on the manner in 


‘which the pyramids were constructed, as well as the 


urposes for which they were intended. That they 
it meant for wapulelites can hardly admit of a doubt. 
It is remarkable that no hieroglyphical inscriptions are 
found in or about the pyramids as in the other tombs ; 
a circumstance which is supposed to indicate the peri- 
od of their construction to have been prior to the in- 
vention of that mode of writing, though some think 
that the variation may be accounted ok treear 
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in the usages of different places and ages. Belzoni, 
however, says that he found some hieroglyphics on one 
of the blocks forming a mausoleum to the west of the 
first pyramid. ‘The first pyramid seems never to have 
been coated, as there is not the slightest mark of any 
covering. ‘The second pyramid showed that the coat- 
ing had been executed from the summit downward, as 
it appeared that it had not, in this instance, been finish- 
ed to the bottom. 


3. Who were the labourers employed on the Pyra- 
mids ? 


A very curious inquiry now remains as to the la- 
bourers employed in erecting these stupendous struc- 
tures, and the following remarks on this subject, though 
they may not be acceded to in their full extent, will 
yet, it is conceived, not prove unacceptable. They 
are from Calmet’s Dictionary (vol. 3, p. 217, seq.). 
On the supposition that they were native Egyptians, 
Voltaire has founded an argument in proof of the sla- 
very of that people; but that they were really natives 
is a point which admits of considerable doubt. _ The 
uniform practice of the ancient Oriental nations seems 
to have been, to employ captive foreigners in erecting 
laborious and painful works, and Diodorus (1, 2) ex- 
pressly asserts this of the Egyptian Sesostris. Is it 
improbable to suppose that one at least, if not all, of 
the structures in question, were the work of the Israel- 
ites? Bondage is expressly attributed to them in the 
sacred writings; and that the Israelites did not make 
brick only, but performed other labours, may be in- 
ferred from Exodus, 9, 8, 10. Moses took ‘ashes of 
the furnace,” no doubt that which was tendered him 
by his people. So Psalm 81, 6, ‘I removed his 
shoulder from the burden, and his hands were deliv- 
ered from the mortar-basket,” not pots, as in our 
translation ; and with this rendering agree the Septu- 
agint, Vulgate, Symmachus, and others. Added to 
this, we have the positive testimony of Josephus that 
the Israelites were employed on the Pyramids. The 
space of time allotted for the erection of these im- 
mense masses coincides with what is usually assigned 
to the slavery of the Israelites, Israel is understood 
to have, been in Egypt 215 years, of which Joseph 
ruled seventy years; nor was it till long after his 
death that a ‘‘ new king arose who knew not Joseph.” 
If we allow about forty years for the extent of the 
generation which succeeded Joseph, added to his 
seventy, there remain about 105 years to the Exo- 
dus. According to Herodotus (2, 124, seqq.), Egypt, 
until the reign of Rhampsinitus, was remarkable for 
its abundance and excellent laws. Cheops, who suc- 
ceeded this prince, degenerated into extreme profli- 
gacy of conduct. He barred the avenues of every 
temple, and forbade the Egyptians from offering sac- 
rifices. He next proceeded to make them labour ser- 
vilely for himself by building ‘the first pyramid. Che- 
ops reigned fifty years. His brother Chephrenes suc- 
ceeded, and adopted a similar course ; he reigned fifty- 
six years. ‘'T’hus, for the space of 106 years, were the 
Egyptians exposed to every species of oppression and 
calamity ; not having, during all this period, permis- 
sion even to worship in their temples.. The Hgyp- 
tians had so strong an ayersion to the memory of 
these two monarchs, that they would never mention 
their names, but always attributed their pyramids to 
one Philitis, a shepherd who kept his cattle in those 
parts. We have here very plain traces of a govern- 
ment by a foreign family ; and of a worship contrary 
to that which had been previously established in Egypt, 
as appears in the prohibition of sacrifices. In its con- 
tinuance, moreover, of 106 years, it coincides with the 
bondage of the Israelites, There appears to be some- 
thing mysterious concealed under the name and men- 
tion of the shepherd Philitis. 


It is clear that the | scended from kings.” 
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pyramids were built, by this name in the hearing of 
Herodotus, since they referred them to their kings Che- 
ops and Chephrenes. It would seem, moreover, that 
the shepherd Philitis had formerly, and at other times, 
customarily fed his cattle elsewhere. The following, 
then, may be regarded as the meaning of the passage 
in question: ‘they attributed the labour of constructing 
the pyramids to a shepherd who came from Philistia, 
but who, at that time, fed his cattle in the land of 
Egypt; implying that they more readily told the ap- 
pellation of the workman (the son of Israel, the shep- 
herd, Gen., 47, 5) employed in the building, than of 
the kings by whose commands they were built. They 
seem to have pursued the same course in the days of 
Diodorus, who remarks (1, 2), ‘‘ They admit that these 
works are superior to all which are seen in Egypt, not 
only by the immensity of their mass and by their pro- 
digious cost, but still more by the beauty of their 
construction ; and the workmen, who have rendered 
them. so perfect, are much more estumable than the 


| kings who paid their cost; for the former have hereby 


given a proof of their genius and skill, whereas the 
kings contributed only the riches left them by their an- 
cestors, or extorted from their subjects. They say 
the first was erected by Armeus ; the second by Am- 
mosis ; the third by Inaron.” In the common Greek 
text we read ‘Awaoi¢ for the second name, but the 
best critics decide in favour of "Ayuwoc. If we make 
a slight change’ also in the first name, and, instead of 
Armeus (’Apyaioc), read Arammus (’Apapaiog), the 
result will be a curious one. Qn comparing the 
names a Mousis and in Aron with the Hebrew de- 
scription of Moses and Aaron, we find that the proper 
appellation is the same, as near as pronunciation by 
natives of different countries could bring it: a Mousis, 
or ha Mousis, is hu Mouseh in Hebrew; and in Aron, 
or hin Aron, is written hu Aaron, which certainly, 
when two vowels came together, took a consonant be- 
tween them, being spoken as if written hun Aaron. 
This testimony, therefore, agrees with the supposition 
that the Israelites were employed on the pyramids ; 
first under the appellation of the Syrian or Aramean 
(the very title given to Jacob, Deut., 26, 5, “An Ara- 
mite ready to perish,” &c.), and afterward under the 
names of the two most famous leaders of that nation, 
Moses and Aaron. (Calme®s Dictionary, l. c.) 


4. Various etymologies of the word Pyramid 
(IIvpautc). 

Some derive the name Pyramid (Pyramis, Ivpa- 
pic) from mupd¢, “wheat,” on the supposition that 
they were meant for granaries! (Steph. Byz., s. v. 
—Etymol. Mag., s. v.) It is surprising that this silly 
derivation should have been approved of by Vossius. 
Another class of etymologists deduce the term from 
the Greek word rip, “fire,” in allusion to the flame- 
shaped appearance of the structure, as it tapers to a 
point. (Etymol. Mag., s. v.—Sylburg., ad loc.— 
Schol. ad Horat., Od., 3, 30, 2—Amm. Marcell., 22, 
15.) These and other derivations proceed upon the 
supposition that the word pyramid is of Greek origin, 
than which nothing can be more erroneous. (Jablon- 
ski, Voc. Avgypt.— Opusc., vol. 1, p. 221.) Some, 
taking the passage of Pliny for their guide, where he 
explains the term obeliscus by “radius Solis,” and, 
regarding the obelisk as a species of pyramid, deduce 
the latter word from the Coptic Pi-ra-mu-e, which 
they make to signify ‘‘a ray of the sun.” (Jablonski, 
p. 222.) Wilkins thinks that pyramis comes from the 
Coptic Poura misi, equivalent to “regia generatio,” 
the pyramids being so called, according to him, be- 
cause they served as places of sepulture for lines of 
kings. Jablonski, however, well observes, that Poura 
(or Pouro) misi can signify nothing else but “ de- 

Finally, De Sacy, the late emi- 


Egyptians did not call the kings, by whose orders the | nent Oriental scholar of France, favours us with the 
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following. He makes cc, in the word Ivpayic, a mere | was cherished by his master, who had formerly been a 
Greek termination. Iv is then the Egyptian article, | disciple of a sceptical philosopher, Metrodorus of 


for which the Greeks wrote Iv, in their wish to de- 

’ duce the term from mip, “fire.” The syllable pau he 
refers to the root ram, which, according to him, had 
in the Egyptian tongue the meaning of separating, or 
setting anything apart from common use. Ilvpauic, 
therefore, will denote a sacred place or edifice, set 
apart for some religious purpose. (De Sacy, Obser- 
vations sur l’origine du nom donné ‘par les Grecs et 
les Arabes aux Pyramides @ Aigypte.—Te Water, ad 
Jablonsk., Voc. Aigypt., p. 224.) 

Pyrimus, I. a youth of Babylon. (Vid. Thisbe.) 
—II. A river of Cilicia Campestris, rising in Mount 
Taurus, and falling into the Sinus Issicus, It is now 
the Geihoon. This river forces its way, by’ a deep 
and narrow channel, through the barrier of Taurus ;, 
and such was the quantity of soil which it carried down, 
that an oracle affirmed that one day it would reach 
the sacred isle of Cyprus. (Strab., 536.) This, how- 
ever, has not taken place; but a remarkable change 
has occurred with respect to the course of this river, 
which now finds its way into the sea, twenty-three 
miles more to the east, in the Gulf of Scanderoon. 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 351.) 

Pyrenai, a well-known range of mountains, separ- 
ating Gallia from Hispania. The name was com- 
monly supposed to be derived from the Greek term 
mop, ‘fire,’ and various explanations were attempted 
to be given of this etymology. According to some, 
these mountains had once been devastated by fire, an 
opinion which Posidonius deemed not improbable. 
(Diod. Sic., 5, 35.—Strab., 146.—Lucret.,.5, 12, 42.) 
The true derivation, however, is evidently the Celtic 
Pyren or Pyrn, “a high mountain,” and from this 
same may in like manner be deduced the name of 
Mount Brenner in the Tyrol; that of Pyern, in upper 
Austria, that of Fernor, in the Tyrol, and many others. 
(Adelung, Mithradates, vol. 2, p. 67.)—The range of 
the Pyrenees is about 294 miles in length. ‘These 
mountains are steep, difficult of access, and only pass- 
able at five places: Ist, From Languedoc to Catalo- 
nia; 2d, from Comminge into Aragon; 3d, at Ta- 
raffa; 4th, at Maya and Pampeluna, in Navarre; and 

. 5th, at Sebastians, in Biscay, which is the easiest of 
all. (Polyb., 3, 34, seqq.—Mela, 2, 5.—Plin., 3, 3.) 

Pyrcoriies, a celebrated engraver on gems in the 
age of Alexander the Great. He had the exclusive 
privilege of engraving the conqueror, as Lysippus was 
the only sculptor who was permitted to make statues 
of him. ‘Two gems carved by this artist are said to be 
extant (Bracci, Memorte, tab. 98, 99); but Winckel- 
mann has, by many powerful arguments, proved them 
to be spurious. (Op., 6, 1, p. 107, seqq.) 

Pyrrua, I. a daughter of Epimetheus and Pandora, 
and wife of Deucalion. (Vid. Deucalion.)—II. A 
promontory of Thessaly, on the western coast of the 
Sinus Pagasewus, and a short distance below Demetri- 
as: It is now Cape Ankistri.—III. A rock, with an- 
other in its vicinity named Deucalion, near the prom- 
ontory mentioned in the preceding paragraph. (Stra- 
bo, 435.) 


Pyreuo, a celebrated Greek philosopher, a native. 


of Elea. In his youth he practised the art of paint- 
ing ; but, either through disinclination, or because his 
mind aspired to higher pursuits, he passed over from 
the school of painting to that of philosophy. He stud- 
ied and admired the writings of Democritus, and had, 
as his first preceptor, Bryson, the son of Stilpo, a dis- 
ciple of Clinomachus. After this he became a disci- 
ple of Anaxarchus, who was contemporary with Alex- 
ander, and he accompanied his master, in the train of 
Alexander, into Asia. Here he conversed with the 
Brahmans and Gymnosophists, imbibing from their 
doctrine whatever might seem favourable to jhis natu- 


tal disposition towards doubting : a disposition which 


%, 
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| turbed by intense study. 


Chios. Every advance which Pyrrho made in the 
study of philosophy involving him in fresh uncertainty, 
he left the school of the Dogmatists (so those philoso- 
phers. were called who professed to be possessed of a 
certain knowledge), and established a new school, in 
which he taught that every object of human knowledge 
is involved in uncertainty, so that it is impossible. ever 
to arrive at the knowledge of truth. (Diog. Laert., 
58, seqq.) It is related of this philosopher that he 
acted upon his own principles, and carried his scepti- 
cism to so ridiculous an extreme, that his friends were 
obliged to accompany him wherever he went, that he 
might not be run over by carriages or fall down preci- 
pices. If this was true, it was not without reason that 
he was ranked among those whose intellects were dis- 
But, if we pay any attention 
to the respect with which he is mentioned by ancient 
writers, or give any credit to the general history of his 
life, we must conclude these reports to have been cal- 
umnies invented by the Dogmatists, whom he op- 
posed. He spent a great part of his life in solitude, 
and always preserved a settled) composure of counte- 
nance, undisturbed by fear, or joy, or grief. He en- 
dured bodily pain with great fortitude, and in the midst 
of dangers discovered no signs of apprehension. In 
disputation he was celebrated for the subtlety of his 
arguments and the perspicuity of his language. Epi- 
curus, though no friend to scepticism, was an admirer 
of Pyrrho, because he recommended and practised that 
self-command which produces undisturbed tranquillity, 
the great end, in the judgment of Epicurus, of all 
physical and moral science. So highly was Pyrrho 
esteemed by his countrymen, that they honoured him 
with the office of chief priest, and, out of respect to 
him, passed a decree, by which all philosophers were 
indulged with immunity from public taxes. He was a 
great admirer of the poets, particularly of Homer, and 
frequently repeated passages from his poems. Could 
such a man be so foolishly enslaved by an absurd sys- 
tem as to need a guide to keep him out of danger? 
Pyrrho flourished about B.C. 340, and died about the 
ninetieth year of his age, probably about B.C. 228. 
After his death, the Athenians honoured -his memory 
with a statue, and a monument to him was erected in 
his own country. (Lnjield, History of Philosophy, 
vol. 1, p. 482.) 

Pyrraus, I. a son of Achilles and Deidamia, the 
daughter of King Lycomedes, who received this name 
from the yellowness of his hair. He was also called 
Neoptolemus, or new warrior, because he came to the 
Trojan war in the last years of the celebrated siege of 
the capital of Troas. He was brought up, and re- 
mained at the court of his maternal grandfather until 
after his father’s death. The Greeks, then,-according 
to an oracle, which had declared that. Troy could not 
be taken unless one of the descendants of Aulacus were 
among the besiegers, despatched Ulysses and Phenix 
to Scyros for the young prince. He had no sooner ar- 
rived before Troy, than, having paid a visit to the tomb 
of Achilles, he was appointed to accompany Ulysses in 
his expedition to Lemnos, for the purpose of prevailing 
on Philoctetes to repair with the arrows of Hercules 
to«the scene of action. Pyrrhus greatly signalized 


himself during the siege, and was the first, according | 


to some accounts, that entered the wooden horse. He 
was not inferior to his father in cruel and vindictive 
feelings. After breaking down the gates of Priam’s 
palace, he pursued the unhappy monarch to the altar 
of Jupiter, and there, according to, some accounts, he 
slaughtered him ; while, according to others, he dra 


ged him by the hair to the tomb of Achilles, where he 


sacrificed him to the manes of his father. Pyrrhus is 
also among the number of those to whonv the precipi- 
tation of the young Astyanax,;from the summit of a 
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tower is attributed; and it was he that immolated 
Polyxena to his father’s shade. In the division of the 
captives after the termination of the war, Andromache, 
the widow of Hector, and Helenus, the brother of the 
latter, were assigned to Pyrrhus. After some time 
had elapsed, he gave up Andromache to Helenus, and 
sought and obtained the hand of Hermione, daughter 
of Menelaus and Helen; but he was slain for this by 
Orestes, sonof Agamemnon. (Eurip., Androm., 1244, 
seqq.— Virg., Ain., 3, 319, seqq.— Heyne, curs., 
12, ad Ain., 3.)—II. A king of Epirus, descended 
from Achilles on the mother’s side. He was saved 
when an infant, by the fidelity of his servants, from 
the pursuits of the enemies of his father, who had been 
banished from his kingdom, and he was carried to the 
court of Glautias, king of Illyricum, who educated him 
with great tenderness. Cassander, king of Macedo- 
nia, wished to despatch him; but Glautias not only 
refused to deliver him up ‘into the hands of his enemy, 
but he even went with an army, and placed him on the 
throne of Epirus, though only twelve years of age. | 
About five years after, the absence of Pyrrhus to at- 
tend the nuptials of one of the daughters.of Glautias 
raised new commotions. The monarch was expelled 
from his throne by Neoptolemus, who had usurped it 
after the death of Alacides ; and being still without 
_ resources, he applied to his brother-in-law Demetrius 
for assistance. He accompanied Demetrius at the 
battle of Ipsus, and fought there with all the prudence 
and intrepidity of an experienced general. He after- 
ward passed into Egypt, where, by his marriage with 
Antigone, the daughter of Berenice, he soon obtained 
a sufficient force to attempt the recovery of his throne. 
He was successful in the undertaking ; but, to remove 
all causes of quarrel, he took the usurper to share with 
him the royalty, and some time after he put him to 
death, under pretence that he had attempted to poison 
him. In the subsequent years of his reign Pyrrhus 


engaged in the quarrels which disturbed the peace of 
the Macedonian monarchy. . He marched against De- 
metrius, and gave the Macedonian soldiers fresh proofs 
of his valour and activity. By dissimulation he ingra- 
tiated himself in the minds of his enemy’s subjects ; 
_ and when Demetrius laboured under a momentary ill- 
ness, Pyrrhus made an attempt upon the crown of Ma- 
cedonia, which, if not then successful, soon after ren- 
dered him master of the kingdom. This he shared 
with Lysimachus for seven months, till the jealousy of 
the Macedonians and the ambition of his colleague 
obliged him to retire. Pyrrhus was meditating new 
conquests, when the ‘Tarentines invited him to Italy 
to assist them against the encroaching power of Rome. 
He gladly accepted the invitation, but his passage 
across the Adriatic proved nearly fatal, and he reached 
the shores of Italy after the loss of the greatest part of 
‘his troops in a storm. At his entrance into Taren- 
tum, B.C. 280, he began to reform the manners of the | 
inhabitants, and, by introducing the strictest discipline | 
among their troops, to accustom them to bear fatigue 
-and to despise dangers. In the first battle which he 
fought with the Romans he obtained the victory ; but. 
for this he was more particularly indebted to his ele- | 
phants, whose bulk and uncommon appearance aston- | 
ished the Romans, and terrified their cavalry. The. 
number of the slain was equal on both sides, and the | 
conqueror said that another such victory would ruin 
_ him. He also sent Cineas, his chief minister, to 
Rome, and, though victorious, he sued for peace. | 
These offers of peace were refused ; and when Pyrrhus 
questioned Cineas about the manners and the charac- 
ter of the Romans, the sagacious minister replied that 


their senate was a venerable assembly of kings, and |. 


that to fight against them was to attack another Hydra. | 
A second battle was soon after fought near Asculum, 
but the slaughter was so great, and the valour so con- 
spicuous on both sides, that the Romans and their en-_ 
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emies reciprocally claimed the victory as their own. 
Pyrrhus still continued the war in favour of the Taren- 
tines, when he was invited into Sicily by the inhabi- 
tants, who laboured under the yoke of Carthage and 
the cruelty of their own petty tyrants. His fondness 
for novelty soon determined him to quit Italy. He 
left a garrison at Tarentum, and crossed over to Si- 
cily, where he obtained two victories over the Cartha- 
ginians, and took many of their towns. He was for a 
while successful, and formed the project of invading 
Africa; but his popularity soon vanished. His troops 
became insolent, and he behaved with haughtiness, 
and showed himself oppressive, so that his return to 
Italy was deemed a fortunate event for all Sicily. He 
had no sooner arrived at Tarentum than he renewed 
hostilities with the Romans with great acrimony ; but 
when his army of 80,000 men had been defeated by 
20,000 of the enemy under Curius, he left Italy with 
precipitation, B.C. 274, ashamed of the enterprise, and 
mortified by the victories which had been obtained over 
one of the descendants of Achilles. In Epirus he be- 
gan to repair his military character by attacking Anti- 
gonus, who was then on the Macedonian throne. He 
gained some advantages over his enemy, and was at 
last restored to the throne of Macedonia. He after- 
ward marched against Sparta at the request of Cleony- 
mus; but, when all his vigorous operations were insuf- 
ficient to take the capital of Laconia, he retired to 
Argos, where the treachery of Aristeus invited him. 
The Argives desired him to retire, and not to interfere 
in the affairs of their republic, which were confounded 
by the ambition of two of their nobles. He complied 
with their wishes; but in the night he marched his 
forces into the town, and might have made him- 
self master of the place had he not retarded his prog- 
ress by entering it with his elephants. The combat 
that ensued was obstinate and bloody ; and the monarch, 
to fight with more boldness, and to encounter dangers 
with more facility, exchanged his dress. He was at- 
tacked by one of the enemy; but, as he was going to 
run him through in his own defence, the mother of the 
Argive, who saw her son’s danger from the top of a 
house, threw down a tile, and brought Pyrrhus to the 
ground. His head was cut off and carried to Anti- 
gonus, who gave his remains a magnificent funeral, 
and presented his ashes to his son Helenus, 272 years 
before the Christian era,—In person Pyrrhus was ath- 
letic and commanding, and his strength and power of 
bearing the severest fatigue were such as called forth 
the admiration of all who knew him. The turn and 
character of his mind corresponded with such powers 
of body ; and he seemed to be formed for war as much 
by his spirit of enterprise and resolution, as by his skill 
in the use of arms and the power of enduring priva- 
tions. His patience was not merely the endurance of 
physical evils ; it was a moral quality of much higher 
value; which showed that he had not naturally an ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical disposition ; and it was admira- 
bly exemplified in the calmness with which he bore the 
reproofs of Cineas, and the pleasure he took in listening 
to the rough and homely truths uttered by Fabricius. 
His admiration of the Romans arose as much from 


-his veneration for their probity as from astonishment 


at their resoluteness ; and though his policy sometimes 
partook of the tortuous character of the Greek and 
Asiatic courts, in action he was always magnanimous. 
This great quality showed itself even in his domestic 
intercourse with his friends, and checked that ardour 
and quickness, which, without it, would have made 
him a tyrant as well as a conqueror. The whole of 
his history shows that he was misled by passions not 
sufficiently controlled, but that his understanding was 
powerful, quick, and acute. His rapidity, indeed, in 
projecting and executing, hurried him into an excess, 
and he seldom allowed himself time enough for delib- 
eration and judgment : hénce it was that he might be 
‘ 


Pye 


said to deserve the sarcastic remark of Antigonus, who 
compared him to a gambler, ‘who makes many good 
throws, but never seems to know when he has the best 
of the game.” (Plut., Vit. Pyrrh.—Encyclop. Metro- 
pol., div. 2, vol. 1, p. 667.) 

Pyruacoras, a celebrated philosopher of Samos. 
Great uncertainty exists as to the year when he was 
born. Some, as, for example, La Nauze and Freret, 
make it to have been the first year of the 48d Olym- 
piad. Bentley is in favour of the fourth year of the 
same Olympiad, Meiner contends for the second of 
the 49th, Dodwell for the fourth of the 52d! There is 
a difference of sixty-three years between the extremes 
of these dates. ‘Some authors assert that all which 
can be stated with any degree of certainty is, that sev- 
enty-five or eighty-five years of the life of Pythagoras 
(for even the duration of his life is a subject of con- 
troversy) fall within the one hundred and forty-two 
years that elapsed between A.C. 608 and A.C. 466. 
Visconti gives the preference to Eusebius, who, in 
fixing the death of Pythagoras in the 496th year B.C., 
expresses his doubts respecting the advanced age to 
which the philosopher is said to have attained. By his 
mother’s side he is said to have been connected with 
one of the oldest families in the island. But his fa- 
ther, Mnesarchus, was generally believed to have been 
a foreigner, and not of purely Greek origin, though it 
was disputed whether he was a Phenician, or belonged 
to the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians of Lemnos or Imbros, and 
to a branch, therefore, of the Pelasgian race. If we 
dismiss the tales of Iamblichus concerning the early 
wisdom, gravity, and temperance-of Pythagoras, which 
are said to have been suchas to have filled all men 
with admiration, to have commanded respect and rev- 
erence from gray hairs, and even to have led many to 
assert that he was the son of God (lamb., Vit. Pyth., 
n. 6), we meet with no other credible particulars of 
his childhood and early education, but that he was first 
instructed in his own country by Creophilus, and 
afterward by Pherecydes in the island of Scyros. 
(Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 2, p. 140, an notis.) When 
he had paid the honours to his preceptor, for whom he 
appears to have entertained a high respect, he returned 
to Samos, and again studied under the direction of 
his first master. Much is said by Iamblichus and 
other later biographers of Pythagoras’s early journey 
into Ionia, and his visits to Thales and Anaximander ; 
but we find no ancient account of his journey, nor any 
traces of its effects on his doctrine, which differs es- 
sentially from that of the Ionic school. On his way 
to Egypt, Iamblichus asserts that he visited Pheenicia, 
and conversed with the descendants of Mochus. and 
other priests of that country, and was initiated into 
their peculiar mysteries. And it may seem not en- 
tirely improbable that he might wish to be farther ac- 
quainted with the Pheenician philosophy, of which he 
had doubtless heard a general report from his father, 
who was probably of Pheenician origin. But it is cer- 
tainly a fiction of the Alexandrean school that Pythag- 
oras received his doctrines of numbers from the Phoe- 
nicians, for their knowledge of numbers extended no 
farther than to the practical science of arithmetic. In 
Egypt, Pythagoras was introduced, by the recommend- 
ation of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, to Amasis, king 
- of Egypt, a great patron of learned men, particularly 
those of Greece, that he might the more easily obtain 
access to the colleges of the priests. The king him- 
self could scarcely, with all his authority, prevail upon 


the priests to admit a stranger to the knowledge of 


their sacred mysteries. The college of Heliopolis, to 
whom the king’s instructions were sent, referred Py- 
thagoras to the college of Memphis, as of greater anti- 
quity ; from Memphis he was dismissed, under the 
same pretence, to Thebes. The Theban priests, not 
daring to reject the royal mandate, yet loth to comply 


with it, prescribed Pythagoras many severe and troub- | 
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lesome preliminary ceremonies, among which was that 
of circumcision, hoping thereby to discourage him 
from prosecuting his design. Pythagoras, however, 
executed all their injunctions with such wonderful pa- 
tience and perseverance, that he obtained their entire 
confidence, and was instructed in their most recondite 
doctrine. He passed twenty-two years in Egypt. 
During this time he made himself perfectly master of 
the three kinds of writing which were used in that 
country, the epistolary, the hieroglyphic, and the sym- 
bolical; and, having obtained access to their most 
learned men, in every celebrated college of priests, he 
became intimately conversant with their ancient rec- 
ords, and gained an accurate knowledge of their doc- 
trines concerning the origin of things, with their as- 
tronomy and geometry, and, in short, with Egyptian 
learning in its-whole extent. ‘To his stay in Egypt 
he was most likely indebted, not so much for any pos: | 
itive knowledge or definite opinion, as for hints which 
roused his curiosity, and impressions which decided 
the bias of his mind. In the science of the Egyptians 
he perhaps found little to borrow ;- but in their political 
and religious institutions he saw a mighty engine, such 
as he might wish to wield for nobler purposes. Many 
writers who flourished after the commencement of the 
Christian era, both pagan and Christian, have related 
that Pythagoras, immediately after he left Egypt, vis- 
ited the Persian and Chaldean Magi, and travelled so 
far into the East as to converse with the Indian Gym- 
nosophists. The occasion of this journey is thus re-_ 
lated by Iamblichus: ‘(After spending twenty-two 
years in Egypt, he was conveyed by the victorious 
army ‘of Cambyses, among a numerous train of cap- 
tives, to Babylon, where he made himself perfectly ac- 
quainted with the learning and philosophy of the Hast ; 
and, after the expiration of twelve years, when he was 
in the sixtieth year of his age, he returned to Samos.” 
Cicero, Eusebius, Lactantius, and Valerius Maximus, 
though they say nothing of the captivity, agree that he 
visited the Persian Magi. Some have even maintain- 
ed that in this journey he attended upon the instruc- 
tions of the celebrated Zoroaster; while others, who 
have’placed the life of Zoroaster in an earlier period 
than that of Pythagoras, have asserted that the latter 
conversed with certain Jewish priests, who were at 
that time in captivity at Babylon, and ‘by this means 
become intimately acquainted with the Jewish laws 
and customs. After all, however, there is great rea- 
son to suspect the truth of the whole narrative of 
Pythagoras’s journey into the Hast ; for the relation is 
encumbered with inextricable chronological difficul- 
ties. The whole proof of the reality of this expedition 
rests either upon the evidence of certain Alexandrean 
Platonists, who were desirous of exalting as much as 
possible the reputation of those ancient philosophers to 
whom they looked back as the first oracles of wisdom ; 
or upon that of certain Jewish and Christian writers, 
who were willing to credit every tale which might seem 
to render it probable that the Pythagorean doctrine 
was derived from the Oriental philosophers, and ulti- 
mately from the Hebrew Scriptures. It seems, there- 
fore, on the whole, most reasonable to look upon the 
story of his eastern journey as a mere fiction, and to 
conclude that Pythagoras never passed over from 
Egypt to the East, but returned thence immediately 
to Samos. Pythagoras, on his return to his native 
island, was desirous that his fellow-citizens should 
reap the benefit of his travels and studies, and for this 
purpose attempted to institute a school for their in- 
struction in the elements of science, but chose to 
adopt the Egyptian mode of teaching, and communi- 
cate his doctrines under a symbolical form. His at- 
tempt was unsuccessful. He then visited in succes- 
sion Delos, Crete, Sparta, Elis (being present at the 
Olympic games celebrated in the latter district), and 
finally Phlius in Achaia, the residence of Leon, king 
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of the Phliasians. Here he first assumed the appella- 
tion of philosopher. Cicero ascribes the invention of 

this term to Pythagoras. If this be correct, Pythago- 
ras. probably did not intend, as has been commonly 
imagined, to deprecate the reputation for wisdom, but 
to profess himself devoted to the pursuit of it. The 
well-known story, which explains the origin of the 

name, suggests an entirely false notion of his view of 
life, so far as it implies that he regarded contemplation 
as the highest end of human existence. The story is 
as follows: It seems that Leon, charmed with the in- 
genuity and eloquence with which he discoursed on 
various topics, asked him. in what art he principally 
excelled, to which Pythagoras replied, that he did not 
profess himself master of any art, but that he was a 
plalosopher. Leon, struck with the novelty of the 
term, asked Pythagoras who were philosophers, and 
wherein they differed from other men. Pythagoras 
replied that, as in the public games, while some are 
contending for glory, and others are buying and selling 
in pursuit of gain, there is always a third class, who at- 
tend merely as spectators ; so in human life, amid the 
various characters of men, there is a select number 
who,. despising all other pursuits, assiduously apply 
themselves to the study of nature and the search after 
wisdom ; these, added Pythagoras, are the persons 
whom I denominate philosophers. — Pythagoras is 
generally believed to have found Polycrates ruling 
at Samos, on his return from his travels, and his aver- 
sion to the tyrant’s government was sometimes as- 
signed as the motive which led him finally to quit his 
native island. If there were any foundation for this 
story, it must probably be sought, not in any personal 
enmity between him and Polycrates—who is said to 
have furnished him with letters of recommendation to 
Amasis—but in his conviction that the power of Po- 
lycrates would oppose insuperable objections to his de- 
signs. or it seems certain that, before he set out for 
the West, he had already conceived the idea to which 
he dedicated the remainder of his life, and only sought 
for a fit place and a favourable opportunity for carry- 
ing it into effect. We, however, find intimations, that 
he did not leave Samos until he had acquired some 
celebrity among the Asiatic Greeks, by the introduc- 
tion of certain mystic rites, which Herodotus repre- 
sents as closely allied to the Egyptian, and to those 
which were celebrated in Greece under the name of 
Orpheus as their reputed founder. But as we cannot 
believe that the establishment of a new form of reli- 
gion was an object that Pythagoras ever proposed to 
himself apart from his political views, we could only 
regard these mysteries, supposing the fact ascertained, 
in the light of an essay or an experiment, by which he 
sounded the disposition or the capability of his coun- 

trymen for the reception of other more practical doc- 
trines. The fame of his travels, his wisdom, and 

sanctity had probably gone before him into Greece, 

where he appears to have stayed some time, partly, per- 

haps, to enlarge his knowledge, and partly to heighten 

his reputation. It was no doubt for the former pur- 

pose that he visited Crete and Sparta, where he found 

a model.of government and discipline more congenial 

to his habits of thinking than he could have met with 

anywhere else but in Egypt or India. If, as is highly 

probable, he stopped on the same journey at Olympia and 

at Delphi, it was, perhaps, less from either curiosity or 

devotion, than from the desire of obtaining the sanction 

of the oracles, and of forming a useful connexion with 

their ministers. Thus we ‘are told that he was in- 

debted for many of his ethical dogmas to Themistoclea 

of Delphi, probably the priestess. 

his appearing at Olympia—where he is said to have 

shown a thigh, like the shoulder of Pelops, of gold or 

of ivory, sp to have fascinated an eagle as it flew 

over his head—may very well be connected with this 

journey, and would indicate that he was looked upon 
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as a person partaking of a superhuman nature, and as 
an especial favourite of Heaven. How far he excited 
or encouraged such a delusion, is in all cases very 
difficult to determine; but it seems unquestionable 
that he did not rely solely on his genuine merits and 
acquirements, but put forward marvellous pretensions, 
which he must have been conscious had no real 
ground, and which, we must suspect, were calculated 
to attract the veneration of the credulous. The most 
famous of these was the claim he laid ‘to the. privi- 
lege—conferred on him, as he asserted, by the god 
Hermes—of preserving a distinct remembrance of 
many states of existence which his sdul had passed 
through ; an imposture attested by his contemporary 
Xenophanes, ‘who, as his character in this respect 
stands much higher than that of Pythagoras, appears 
to have treated it in his elegies with deserved ridi- 
cule. (Diog. Laert., 8, 36.)— What were the precise 
motives which induced him finally to fix his residence 
among the Italian Greeks, and particularly at Crotona, 
is only matter for conjecture. The peculiar salu- 
brity of the air of this place, its aristocratical govern- 
ment, a, state of manners which, though falling far 
short of his idea, was advantageously contrasted with 
the luxury of Sybaris, might suffice to determine his 
choice, even if there were no other circumstances in 
its condition which opened a prospect of successful 
exertion. In fact, however, the state of parties in 
Crotona, at the time when he arrived there, seems to 
have been singularly favourable to the undertaking 
which he meditated. Causes of discord were at work 
there, as in most of the neighbouring cities, very sim- 
ilar to those which produced the struggle between the 
patricians and plebeians at Rome. There was a body, 
called a senate, composed of a thousand members, 
and probably representing the descendants of the more 
ancient settlers, invested with large and irresponsible 
authority, and enjoying privileges which had begun to 
excite discontent among the people. The power of 
the oligarchy, was still preponderant, but apparently 
not so secure as to render all assistance superfluous. 
The arrival of a stranger outwardly neutral, who en- 
gaged the veneration of the multitude. by his priestly 
character, and by the rumour of his supernatural en- 
dowments, and who was willing to throw all his influ- 
ence into the scale of the government, on condition 
of exercising some control over its measures, was an 
event which could not but be hailed with great joy by 
the privileged class. And, accordingly, Pythagoras 
seems to have found the utmost readiness in the sen- 
ate of Crotona to favour his designs. ‘The real na- 
ture of these designs, and of the means by which he 
endeavoured to carry them into execution, is a ques- 
tion which has exercised the sagacity of many inqui- 
rers, and has been variously solved, according to the 
higher degree of importance which Pythagoras has 
been supposed to have attached to religion, or to phi- 
losophy, or to government. But it seems clear that 
his object was not exclusively, or even predominantly 
religious, or philosophical, or political, and that none of 
the objects stood in the relation of an end to the other 
two as its means. On the other hand, we cannot be 
satisfied with the opinion of a modern author, that the 
aim of Pythagoras was to exhibit the ideal of a Do- 
rian state. (Miller, Dorians, 3, 9,15.) This is, per- 
haps, in one sense more, and in another less, than he 
really attempted, and the opinion seems to affect the 
character of the Dorians rather than the views of Py- 
thagoras. _ His leading thought appears to have. been, 
that the state and the individual ought, each in. its 
way, to reflect the image of that order and harmony 


by which he believed the universe to be sustained and 


regulated. He did not frame a constitution or a code 
of laws; nor does he appear ever to have assumed 
any public office. He instituted a society—an order 
we might now call it—of which he became the lead- 
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er. “It was composed of young men carefully select- 
ed from the noblest families, not only of Crotona, but 
of other Italiot cities. Uheir number amounted, or 
was confined, to three hundred; and if he expected 
by their co-operation to exercise a sway firmer and 
more lasting than that of a lawgiver or a magis- 
trate, first over Crotona, and, in the end, over all the 
Italiot citiés, his project, though new and bold, ought 
not to be pronounced visionary or extravagant. This 
celebrated society, then, was at once a philosophical 
school, a religious brotherhood, and a political associa- 
tion; and all these characters appear to have been in- 
separably united in the founder’s mind. The ambition 
of Pythagoras was, assuredly, truly lofty and noble. 
He aimed at establishing a dominion which he be- 
lieved to be that of wisdom and virtue, a rational su- 
premacy of minds, enlightened by philosophy and pu- 
rified by religion, and of ‘characters fitted to maintain 
an.ascendant over others by habits of self-command. 
At first Pythagoras obtained unbounded influence over 
all classes at Crotona, and effected a general reforma- 
tion in the habits of the people; while in other Italian 
cities he gained such a footing as enabled him either 
to counteract revolutionary movements, or to restore 
aristocratical government where it had given way to 
tyranny or democracy.—After the celebrated battle in 
which the people of Crotona defeated the Sybarites, 
and after which they destroyed the city of the latter, 
the senate of Crotona and the Pythagorean associates 
seem to have been so elated by this success as to 
have fancied that it was the triumph of their cause, 
and that they alone were to reap its fruits. When the 
question arose as to the distribution of the spoil and 
of the conquered land, they insisted on retaining the 
whole in the name of the state, and refused to con- 
cede any share to those who had eared it all by their 
toil and blood. The commonalty were, of course, ir- 
ritated by the attempt. ‘Their fury was directed 
against the society, chiefly, it is said, by Cylon, a no- 
ble and wealthy man, who is believed to have been 
rejected by Pythagoras when he sought to be admit- 
ted among his followers. A turn-out took place, in 
which the populace set fire to Milo’s house, where the 
Pythagoreans were assembled. Many perished, and 
-the rest only found safety in exile. It is not clear 
whether Pythagoras himself was at Crotona during 
this commotion; the general belief seems to have 
been that he died, not long after, at Metapontum. The 


rising at Crotona appears to have been followed by | 


similar scenes in several other Italian cities, as at 
Caulonia, Locri, and Tarentum, which would prove 
the extensive ramifications of the order, and, that it 
everywhere disclosed the same political character. 
Many of the fugitives took refuge in Greece, but con- 
fusion and bloodshed continued to prevail for many 
years in the cities which had been the seats of the so- 
ciety. Tranquillity was at length restored by the me- 
diation of the Achwans of the mother country, and 
sixty of the exiles returned to their homes. But their 
presence seems to have given rise to fresh troubles, 
perhaps through their opposition to the democratical 
institutions which Crotona and other cities adopted 
from Achaia : and at a later period we find some cel- 
ebrated Pythagoreans in Greece, who had been driven 
out of Italy by their political adversaries, while oth- 
ers remained there, and endeavoured, with partial suc- 
cess, to revive the ancient influence of the order. 
(Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 2, p. 145, seqq.— Ritler’s 
History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 327.)— Many tales 
are related of Pythagoras which carry with them 
their own refutation. That, by speaking a word, 
he tamed a Daunian bear, which had laid waste the 


country ; that he prevented an ox from eating beans 


by whispering in its ear; that he was on the same day 
present, and discoursed in public, at Metapontum in 
Ttaly, and at Tauromenium in Sicily ; . he pre- 
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dicted earthquakes, storms, and other future events ; 
and that a river, as he passed over it with his friends, 
cried out, ‘‘ Hail, Pythagoras,”’ are wonders which would 
require much clearer and better evidence to gain them 
credit than the testimony, of Apollonius, Porphyry, 
and Jamblichus, or even of Laertius and Pliny. Jt 
appears upon the face of the history of this philosopher, 
that he owed much of his celebrity and authority to 
seeking to excite the veneration of the credulous. His 
whole manner of life, as far as it is known, confirms 
this opinion. Clothed in a long white robe, with a 
flowing beard, and, as some relate, witha golden crown 
on his head, he preserved among the people, and in 
the presence of his disciples, a commanding gravity 
and majesty of aspect. He made use of music to pro- 
mote the tranquillity of his mind, frequently singing 
for this purpose hymns of Thales, Hesiod, and Ho- 
mer. He had such an entire command over himself, 
that he was never seen to express in his countenance 
grief, joy, or anger. —He‘refrained from animal food, 
and confined himself to a frugal vegetable diet. By 
this artificial demeanour, Pythagoras passed himself 
off upon the vulgar as a being of an order superior to 
the common condition of humanity, and persuaded 
them that he had received his doctrine from heaven. 
Pythagoras married Theano of Crotona, or, as some 
relate, of Crete, by whom he had two sons, Telauges 
and Mnesarchus, who, after his death, took charge of 
his school_— Whether Pythagoras left behind him any 
writings is a point much disputed. Diogenes Laertius 
enumerates many pieces which appeared under his 
name, and Jamblichus and Pliny increase the list. But 
PJutarch, Josephus, Lucian, and others, confess that 
there were no genuine works of Pythagoras extant ; 
and from the pains’ which Pythagoras took to confine 
his doctrine to his own school during his life, it ap- 
pears highly probable that he never committed his 
philosophical system to writing, and that those pieces 
to which his name was early affixed were written by 
some of his followers, according to the tenets which 
they had learned in his school. Among the pieces at- 
tributed to Pythagoras, no one is more famous than the 
Golden Verses (Xpvod én), which Hierocles has il- 
lustrated with a commentary. It is generally agreed 
that they were not written by Pythagoras; and per- 
haps they are to be ascribed to Epicharmus or Em- 
pedocles. (Stanley, Hist. Phil., p. 301.— Fabric., 
Bibl. Gr., vol. 1, p. 794.— Brucker, Hist. Phil., vol. 
1, p. 1109.) They may be considered as a brief sum- 
mary of his popular doctrines. —The method of in- 
struction adopted by Pythagoras was twofold, exoter- 
ic and ésoteric, or public and private. This distinc- 
tion he had seen introduced with great advantage by 
the Egyptian priests, who found it admirably adapted 
to strengthen their authority and increase their emolu- 
ment. He therefore determined, as far as circuin- 
stances would admit, to form his school upon the 
Egyptian model. For the general benefit of the peo- 
ple he held public assemblies, in which he delivered 

discourses in praise of virtue and against vice , and 
in these he gave particular instructions, in different 
classes, to husbands and wives, parents and children, 
and others who filled the several relations of society. 

The auditors who Ce public Bit os on 
not properly belong to his school, but continued to fol- 

low ee al ible of living. Besides these, he had 

a select body of disciples, whom he called his compan- 

ions and friends, who' submitted to a peculiar plan of 
discipline, and were admitted by a long course of in- 

struction into all the mysteries of his esoteric doctrine. 

Before any one could be admitted into this fraternity, 

Pythagoras examined his features and external appear- 
ance; inquired in what manner he had been accus- 

tomed to behave towards his parents and friends ; re- 
marked his manner of conversing, laughing, and keep- 
ing silence; and observed what beau was most 
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inclined to indulge, with what kind of company, he 
chose to associate, how he passed his leisure moments, 
and what incidents appeared to excite in him the 
strongest emotions of joy and sorrow. From these 
and other circumstances, Pythagoras formed an accu- 
rate judgment of the qualifications of the candidate ; 
and he admitted no one into his society till he was ful- 
ly persuaded of his. capacity of becoming a true philos- 
opher. Upon the first probationary admission, the 
fortitude and self-command of the candidate was put 
to the trial by a long course of severe abstinence and 
rigorous exercise. ‘The injunction of silence has al- 
ready been alluded to. This silence, or éyeuviia, as 
it was termed, is not to be confounded with that sa- 
cred reserve with which all the disciples of Pythagoras 
were bound, upon oath, to receive the doctrines of 
their master, that they might, from no inducement 
whatsoever, suffer them to pass beyond the limits of 
their sect. Pythagoras, like all other philosophers, 
had his exoteric, or public, and his esoteric, or private, 
doctrines. The restraint which he put upon the words 
of his pupils, by enjoining silence for so long a time, 
was certainly, in one point of view, a very judicious 
expedient, as it restrained impertinent curiosity, and 
prevented every inconvenience of contradiction. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that his disciples silenced all doubts, 
and refuted all objections, by appealing to his author- 
ity. Adroc éa, ipse doxit (‘he himself,” i. e., the 
master, ‘‘ said so”), decided every dispute. Nor was 
this preparatory discipline deemed sufficiently severe 
without adding, during the years of initiation, an en- 
tire prohibition of seeing their master, or hearing his 
lectures except from behind a curtain. And even this 
privilege was too great to be commonly allowed ; for 
in this stage of tuition they were usually instructed 
by some inferior preceptor, who barely recited the doc- 
trine of Pythagoras, without assigning the reasonings or 
demonstrations on which they were founded, and re- 
pres the obedient pupil to receive them as unques- 
_ tionable truths upon their master’s word. ‘Those who 
had sufficient perseverance to pass these several steps 
of probation were at last admitted among the Esoter- 
acs, and allowed to see and hear Pythagoras behind the 
curtain. But if it happened that any one, through im- 
patience of such rigid discipline, chose to withdraw 
from the society before the expiration of the term of 
trial, he was dismissed with a share of the common 
stock, the double of that which he had advanced; a 
tomb was erected for him as for a dead man; and he 
was to be, as such, forgotten by the brethren as if he 
had been actually dead. It was the peculiar privi- 
lege of the Esoterics to receive a full explanation 
of the whole doctrine of Pythagoras, which to others 
was delivered in brief precepts and dogmas under 
the concealment of symbols. They were also per- 
mitted to take minutes of their master’s lectures in 
writing, and to propose questions and offer remarks 
upon every subject of discourse. These disciples 
were particularly distinguished by the appellation of 
the Pythagoreans ; they were also called the Math- 
ematicians, from the studies upon which they enter- 
ed immediately after their initiation. After they had. 
made a sufficient progress in geometrical science, 
they were conducted to the study of nature, the in- 
vestigation of primary principles, and the knowledge 
of God. Those who pursued these sublime specula- 
tions were called Theorists ; and such as more par- 
ticularly devoted themselves to theology were styled 
asbaorixot, religious. Others, according to their re- 
spective abilities and inclinations, were engaged in 
the study of morals, economics, and policy ; and were 
afterward employed in managing the affairs of the fra- 
ternity, or sent into the cities of Greece to instruct 
them in the principles of government, or assist them 
in the institution of laws. 
thagorean ig at Crotona, who were about 600 in 
(1156 , 
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number, lived together, as in one family, with*their 
wives and children, in a public building called duaxdi- 
ov, the common auditory. The whole business of the 
society was conducted with the most perfect regular- 
ity. Every day was begun with a distinct delibera- 
tion upon the manner in which it should be spent, and 
concluded with a careful retrospect of the events which 
had occurred, and the business which had been trans- 
acted. ‘They rose before the sun, that they might pay 
him homage ; after which they repeated select verses 
from Homer and other poets, and made use of music, 
both vocal and instrumental, to enliven their spirits, 
and fit them for the duties of the day. ‘They then em- 
ployed several hours in the study of science. These 
were succeeded by an interval of leisure, which was 
commonly spent in a solitary walk for the purpose of 
contemplation. ‘The next portion of the day was al- 
lotted to conversation. The hour immediately before 
dinner was filled up with various kinds of athletic ex- 
ercises. Their dinner consisted chiefly of bread, hon- 
ey, and water ; for, after they were perfectly initiated, 
they wholly denied themselves the use of wine. The 
remainder of the day was devoted to civil and domes- 
tic affairs, conversation, bathing, and religious cere- 
monies. The Exoteric disciples of Pythagoras were 
taught after the Egyptian manner, by images and sym- 
bols, which must have been exceedingly obscure to 
those who were not initiated into the mysteries of the 
school. And they who were admitted to this privilege 
were trained, from their first admission, to observe in- 
violable silence with respect to the recondite doctrines 
of their master. That the wisdom of Pythagoras 
might not pass into the ears of the yulgar, they com- 
mitted it chiefly to memory ; and where they found it 
necessary to make use of writing, they were careful 
not to suffer their minutes to pass beyond the limits of 
the school. After the dissolution of their assembly by 
Cylon’s faction, Lysis and Archippus thought it neces- 
sary, in order to preserve the Pythagorean doctrine 
from total oblivion,.to reduce it to a systematic sum- 
mary; at the same time, however, strongly enjoining 
their children to preserve these memoirs secret, and to 
transmit them in confidence to posterity. From this 
time books began to multiply among the followers of 
Pythagoras, till at length, in the time of Plato, Philo- 
laus exposed the Pythagorean records to sale, and Ar- 
chytas of Tarentum gave Plato a copy of his com- 
mentaries upon the aphorisms and precepts of his mas- 
ter. It is sufficiently evident, from this account of the 
manner in which Pythagoras taught his followers, that 
the sources of information concerning his doctrine 
must be very uncertain. Instructions designedly con- 
cealed under the veil of symbols, and chiefly transmit- 
ted by oral tradition, must always have been liable to 
misrepresentation. Of the imperfect records of the 
Pythagorean philosophy left by Lysis, Archytas, and 
others, nothing has escaped the wreck of time, except, 
perhaps, sundry fragments collected by the diligence of 
Stobeus, concerning the authenticity of which there 
are some grounds for suspicion ; and which, if admit- 
ted as genuine, will only exhibit an imperfect view of 
the moral and political doctrine of Pythagoras. under 
the disguise of symbolical and enigmatical language. 
The strict injunction of secrecy, which was given by 
oath to the initiated Pythagoreans, has effectually pre- 
vented any original records of their doctrine concern- 
ing nature and God from passing down to posterity. 
We are entirely to rely for information on this head, 
and, indeed, concerning the whole doctrine of Pythag- 
oras, upon Plato and his followers. Plato himself, 
while he enriched his system with stores from the 
magazine of Pythagoras, accommodated the Pythago- 
rean doctrines, as he did also those of his master Soc- 
rates, to his own system, and thus gave an imperfect, 
and, we may suppose, in many particulars, a false rep- 
resentation of the doctrines of the Samian philosopher. 
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It was farther corrupted by the followers of Plato, even | piece of heated iron upon an anyil, he remarked that 


in the Old Academy, and afterward in the Alexan- 
drean school, The latter, especially, made no scruple 
of obtruding their own dogmas upon the world, under 
the sanction of Pythagoras or any other ancient sage, 
and were chiefly employed in attempting to reconcile, 
or, rather, confound the doctrines of the ancient phi- 
- losophers with later systems.—If the unconnected and 
doubtful records which remain can enable us to form 
any judgment upon this subject, the following may 
perhaps be considered as a faint delineation of the Py- 
thagorean philosophy: The end of philosophy is to 
free the mind from those,encumbrances which hinder 
its progress towards perfection, and to raise it to the 
contemplation of immutable truth, and the knowledge 
of divine and spiritual objects. This effect must be 
produced by easy steps, lest the mind, hitherto con- 
versant only with sensible things, should revolt at the 
change. The first step towards wisdom is the study 
of mathematics, a science which contemplates objects 
that lie in the middle way, being corporeal and incor- 
poreal beings, and, as it were, on the confines of both, 
and which most advantageously inures the mind to 
contemplation.—The most probable explanation of the 
Pythagorean doctrine of numbers is, that they are 
used as symbolical or emblematical representations of 
the first principles and forms of nature, and partic- 
ularly of those eternal and immutable essences to 
which Plato afterward gave the appellation of Ideas. 
Not being able, or not choosing, to explain in sim- 
ple language the abstract notions of principles and 
forms, Pythagoras seems to have made use of num- 
bers, as geometricians make use of diagrams, to as- 
sist the conceptions of scholars. More particularly, 
conceiving some analogy between numbers and, the 
intelligent forms which subsist in the Divine Mind, 
he made the former a symbol of the latter. As num- 
bers proceed from unity, or the Monad, as a simple 
root, whence they branch out into various combina- 
tions, and assume new properties in, their progress, so 
he conceived the different forms of nature to recede, 
at different distances, from their common source, the 
pure and simple essence of Deity, and at every de- 
gree of distance to assume certain properties in some 
measure analogous to those of numbers ; and hence he 
concluded that the origin of things, their emanation 
from the first being, and their subsequent progression 
through various orders, if not capable of a perfectly 
clear explanation, might, however, be illustrated by 
symbols and resemblances borrowed from numbers. 
According to some writers, the Pythagorean Monad 
denotes the active principle in nature, or God; the 
Duad, the passive principle, or matter ; the Triad, the 
.world formed by the union of the two former; and 
the Tetractys, the perfection of nature. The Tetrac- 
tys, or quadrate, according to the Pythagoreans, was 
the root of the ‘eternally flowing nature. (Carm., 
Aur., 47.—Iamblich., Vit. Pythag., 162.) What they 
understood by the grand Tetractys, whether the sum 
of the first four numbers, that is, ten; or the sum of 
_the first four odd and the first four even, that is, thit- 
ty-six, is unimportant; for the essential is not the 
symbol, but what-the symbol represented. (Plut., de 
Is. et Os., 76.—Id., de Anim. Procr., 30.— Ritter, 
Hist. of Phalos., vol. 1, p. 863.) Next to numbers, 
music had the chief place in the preparatory exercise 
of the Pythagorean school, by means of which the 
‘mind was to be raised above the dominion of passion, 
and inured to contemplation. Pythagoras considered 
music not only as an art to be judged of by, the ear, 
but as a science to be reduced to mathematical prin- 
ciples and proportions. The musical chords are said 
to have been discovered by him in the following man- 


ner: As he was one day reflecting on this subject, | 


happening to pass by a smith’s forge where several 
“men were successively striking with their hammers a 


all the. sounds produced by their strokes were harmo- 
nious except one. The sounds which he observed to 
be chords were the octave, the fifth, and the third; 
but that sound which he perceived to lie between the 
third and the fifth he found to be discordant. Going 
into the workshop, he observed that the diversity of , 
sounds arose, not from the forms of the hammers, nor 
from the force with which they were struck, nor from 
the position of the iron, but merely from the difference 
of weight in the hammers. Taking, therefore, the ex- 
act weight of the several hammers, he went home, and 
suspended four strings of the same substance, length, 
and thickness, and twisted in the same degree, and 
hung a weight at the lower end of each, respectively, 
equal to the weight of the hammers ; upon. striking 
the strings, he found that the musical chords of the 
strings corresponded with those of the hammers. 
Hence it is said that he proceeded to form a musical 
scale, and to construct stringed instruments. His 
scale was, after his death, engraved on brass, and pre- 
served in the temple of Juno at Samos. Pythagoras 
conceived that the celestial spheres in which the plan- 
ets move, striking upon the ether through which they 
pass, must produce a sound, and that this sound must 
vary according to the diversity of their magnitude, ve- 
locity, and relative distance. ‘Taking it for granted 
that everything respecting the heavenly bodies is ad- 
Justed with perfect regularity, he farther imagined that 
all the circumstances necessary to render the sounds 
produced by their motions harmonious, were fixed in 
such exact proportions, that the most perfect harmony 
was produced by their revolutions. This fanciful doc- 
trine respecting the music of the spheres gave rise to 
the names which Pythagoras applied to musical tones. 
The last note in the musical octave he called Hy- 
‘pate (bmatn), because he supposed the sphere of Sat- 
urn, the highest planet, to give the deepest tone; and 


the highest note he called Neate (yearn), from a 


sphere of the moon, which, bemg the lowest or nea 

est the earth, he imagined produced the shrillest sound. 
In like manner of the rest. It was said of Pythago- 
ras by his followers, who hesitated at no assertion, 
however improbable, which might seem to exalt their 
master’s fame, that he was the only mortal so far fa- 
voured by the gods as to have been permitted to hear 
the celestial music of the spheres. Besides arithme- 
tic and music, Pythagoras cultivated geometry, which 
he had learned in Egypt ; but he greatly improved it 
by investigating new theorems, and by digesting its 
principles, in an order more perfectly systematical 
than had before been done. . Several Grecians, about 
the time of Pythagoras, applied themselves to mathe- 
matical learning, particularly Thales in Ionia. But 
Pythagoras seems to have done more than any other 
philosopher of this period towards reducing geometry 
to a regular science. His definition of a point is a 
monad or unity with position. He taught that a geo- 
metrical point corresponds to unity in arithmetic, a line 
to two, a superficies to three, a solid to four. Of the 
geometrical theorems ascribed to him, the following 
are the principal: That the interior angles of every 
triangle are together equal to two right angles ; that 
the only polygons which will fill up the whole space 
about a given point are the equilateral triangle, the 
square, and the hexagon ; the first to be taken six. 
times, the second four times, and the third three times ; 
and that, in rectangular triangles, the square of the 
side which subtends the right angle is equal to the sum 
of the squares of the sides that contain the right angle, 
Upon the invention of this latter proposition (Euclid, 
1, 47),Plutarch says that Pythagoras offered an ox, 
others, an hecatomb to the gods. But this story is 
thought by Cicero inconsistent with the institutions of 
Pythagoras, which, as he supposes, did not admit of 
animal sacrifices Pythagoras ap a He AS of 
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Hercules from the length of the Olympic course, 
which measured six hundred of his feet. Observing 
how much shorter a course six hundred times the 
length of an ordinary sized man was than the Olympic 
course, he inferred, by the law of proportion, the length 
of Hercules’ foot; whence the usual proportion of the 
length of the foot to the height of a man enabled him 
to determine the problem.—On Astronomy, the doc- 
trine of Pythagoras, or, at least, of the ancient Pyth- 
agoreans, was as follows: The term Heaven either 
denotes the sphere of the fixed stars, or the whole 
space between the fixed: stars and the moon, or the 
whole world, including both the celestial sphere and 
the earth. There are ten celestial spheres, nine of 
which are visible to us; namely, that of the fixed stars, 
those of the seven planets, and those of the earth. 
The tenth is the Antichthon, or an invisible sphere 
opposite to the earth, which is necessary to complete 
the harmony of nature, as the Decad is the completion 
of the numerical harmony. Fire holds the middle 
place in the universe ; or in the midst of the four el- 
ements is placed the fiery globe of unity; the earth is 
not without motion, nor ‘situated in the centre of the 
spheres, but is one of those planets which make their 
revolutions about the sphere of fire. The distance of 
the several celestial spheres from the earth corresponds 
to the proportion of notes in a musical scale. The 
moon and other planetary globes are habitable. The 
earth is a globe, which admits of Antipodes. From 
several of these particulars respecting the astronomical 
doctrine of Pythagoras, it has been inferred that he 
was possessed of the true idea of the solar system, 
which was revived by Copernicus, and fully established 
by Newton. With respect to God, Pythagoras ap- 
pears to have taught, that he is the universal mind, 
diffused through all things, the source of all animal 
life, the proper and intrinsic cause of all motion, in 
substance similar to light, in nature like truth, the first 
principle of the universe, incapable of pain, invisible, 
incorruptible, and only to be comprehended by the 
mind. Cicero also remarks, that Pythagoras conceived 
God to be a soul pervading all nature, of which every 
_ human soul is a portion, which is nothing more than 
the modern system of Pantheism. The doctrine of 
the Pythagoreans respecting the nature of brute ani- 
mals, and pereupdyoore, the Transmigration of Souls, 
was the foundation of their abstinence from animal 
- food, and of the exclusion of animal sacrifices from 
their religious ceremonies. This doctrine Pythagoras 
probably learned in Egypt, where it was commonly 
taught. Nor is there any sufficient reason for under- 
standing it, as some have done, symbolically.— We 
will end this article with a few specimens of his Sym- 
bols, which, though they were at first made use of for 
the purpose of concealment, and though their meaning 
has always been religiously kept secret by the Pytha- 
goreans themselves, have awakened much curiosity, 
and given oceasion to many ingenious conjectures, 
which, however, unless they were more satisfactory, 
it would answer no purpose to repeat. Among-the 
Symbols of Pythagoras, recited by Iamblichus and 
others, are the following: Adore the sound of the 
whispering wind. ‘Stir not the fire with a sword. 
Turn aside from an edged tool. Pass not over a bal- 
ance. Setting out on a journey, turn not back, for the 
Furies will return with you. Breed nothing that has 
crooked talons. Receive not a swallow into your 
house. Look not in a mirror by the light of a candle. 
Ata sacrifice pare not your nails. at not the heart 
or brain. Taste not that which has fallen fromthe 
table. Break not bread. Sleep not at noon. 
it thunders, touch the earth. Pluck not a crown. 
~ Roast not that which has been boiled. Sail not on 
the ground. Plant not a palm. Breed a cock, but 
do not sacrifice it, for it is sacred to the sun and moon. 
_ Plant melons in thy garden, but eat them not. Ab- 
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stain from beans.—The precept’ prohibiting the use of 
beans is one of those mysteries which the ancient Pyth- 
agoreans never disclosed, and which modern inge- 
nuity has in vain attempted to discover. Its meaning 
was probably rather dietetic than physical or moral. 
The prohibition from beans was an Egyptian custom, 
according to Herodotus (2,37). Aristoxenus, on the 
other hand, says that Pythagoras recommended beans 
before all other food. (Aul. Gell., 4,4.) The ab- 
stinence from fish is another resemblance to Egyptian 
customs ; but the tradition on this point is not very 
extensive, and rests on fables. On abstinence from 
flesh there is a variety of traditions. (Hudoz., ap. 
Porph., V. P., 7.—Iambl., V. P., 85, 108.— Diog. 
Laert., 8, 20.) It is safest to follow Aristotle, ac- 
cording to whom, the Pythagorears only abstained 
from particular kinds of fish. (Aul. Gell., l.c.—Duog. 
Laert., 8,19.) The statement of Aristoxenus, that 
they only abstained from the ploughing ox and the 
wether, evidently on account of their usefulness, ap- 
pears to be a later version. (Diog. Laert., 8, 20.— 
Compare Atheneus, 10, p. 418.) Pythagorean pre- 
cepts of more value are these. Above all things, gov- 
ern your tongue. Engrave not the image of God in 
aring. Quit not your station without the command 
of your general. (Enfield’s History of Philosophy, 
vol. 1, p. 365, seqq.—Ritter, Hist. Philos., yol. 1, p. 
326, seqq.) 

Pyrumas, a native of Massilia (Marseille). His era 
is uncertain; some writers place him under the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, but Bougainville (Mem. de 
? Acad. des Inscr., vol. 19, p. 148) has undertaken to 
show that he was anterior to Aristotle. Pytheas is 
numbered among the Greek geographical writers. He 
made many important discoveries in a voyage which 
he undertook to the north of Europe, and was the first 
geographer who could call astronomical knowledge to 
his aid. Leaving the harbour of Massilia, and sailing 
from cape to cape, he coasted along all the eastern 
shore of Spain, passed the Straits of Gibraltar, naviga- 
ted the coasts of Lusitania, Aquitania, and Armorica, 
entered the English Channel, followed the eastern 
shore of Britain, and, on reaching its northern extrem- 
ity, advanced six days’ sail farther to the north, until 
he reached a country which the inhabitants called 
Thule, and where the length of the Solstitial day was 
24 hours, which corresponds to 66° 30’ N. L., or mod- 
ern Iceland. D’Anville (Mem. del’ Acad., &c., vol. 
37, p. 436) maintains that Pytheas did not go farther 
than the Shetland Isles. Schcning, on the other 
hand, makes the Thule of this navigator to be a coun- 
try of Norway, which still bears the name of ‘Thile or 
Thilemark. In a second voyage, Pytheas passed 
through the English Channel into the German Ocean, 
and thence into the Baltic, where he reached the 
mouth of a river which he calls the T'anais, but which 
is, perhaps, the Vistula or Rodaun. In this vicinity 
the amber of commerce was obtained. Pytheas wrote 


‘in Greek two works, one entitled “A Description of 


the Ocean,” of which Geminus Rhodius makes men- 
tion (Elem. Astron., c. 5.—Uranolog. Petav., p. 22, 
ed. Paris, 1630), and the other a “ Periplus’’ or ‘* Pe- 
riodus of the Earth,” mentioned by Marcianus, the 
scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius. ‘The little that we 
know of these two productions is obtained from the 
pages of Strabo and Pliny, but it is so altered and dis- 
figured as to be almost unintelligible. Pytheas has 
been generally regarded as very mendacious in his 
narratives. His mémory, however, has been success- 
fully vindicated by several modern writers. (Bou- 
gainville, loc. cit.—Schening, Abhandlung. in Alig. 
Weltgesch., Halle, vol. 31.—Adelung, Aelteste Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen, Leipz., 1806, 8vo,—Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 1, p. 73, segqg.— Schill, Hist. Lat. 
Gr., vol. 2, p. 198.) 24 Bb aan. 

_ Pyruia, I. the priestess of Apollo at Delphi. (Vid. 
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Delphi, and Oraculum.)—JII. Games ‘celebrated in 
honour of Apollo at Delphi. They were first institu- 
ted, according to the fabulous opinion, by Apollo him- 
self, in commemoration of the victory which he had 
obtaimed over the serpent Python, from which they 
received their name ; but their origin seems, in fact, to 
have been a Panegyris (Ilav#yvpec), or Festal Com- 
munion, in connexion with the Delphic oracle. With 
this the Delphians combined games for the purposes 
of amusement, which originally consisted of a contest 
between singers in praise of the Delphian god. . This 
assembly was, in its more important capacity, denom- 
inated the Amphictyonic council, and was charged 
with the superintendence of the games. ( Wachsmuth, 
Gr. Ant., vol. 1, p. 163, Eng. transl.)—The Pythian 
games were, at their first institution, only celebrated 
once in nine years, but afterward every fifth year. 
The crown was of bay.—For an account of the exer- 
cises in the public games of the Greeks, consult the 
article Olympia. (Potter, Gr. Ani., 2, 23.) 

Pyruius, I. a Syracusan, who defrauded Canius, a 
Roman knight, to whom he had sold his gardens, &c. 
(Cic., de Off, 3, 14.)—II. A surname of Apollo, 
which he received for his having conquered the serpent 
Python, or because he was worshipped at Delphi; 
called also Pytho. (Vid. Pytho.) 

Pyruo, the ancient name of the town of Delphi, 
which it was said to have received aro Tov mUOec0at, 
because the serpent which Apollo killed rotted there. 
A better derivation, however, is from rv@écOaz, ‘ to 
inquire,” with reference to the oracle that was consult- 
ed here. The difference of quantity (104, riOéo0az) 
does not appear to form a material objection, although 
Passow thinks otherwise. (Gr. D. Handwirt., s. v. 
Tada. ) 

Pyruon, a celebrated serpent sprung from the mud 
and stagnated waters which remained on the surface of 
the earth after the deluge of Deucalion. This monster 
abode in the vicinity of-Delphi, and destroyed the 
people and cattle of the surrounding country. Apollo, 
on coming to Delphi, slew the serpent with his arrows ; 
and as it lay expiring, the exulting victor cried, ‘‘Now 
rot (m0Oev) there on the man-feeding earth;” and 
hence, says the legend, the place and oracle received 
the appellation of Pytho. (Vid. Pytho.) The Pythi- 
an. games were fabled to have been established in 
commemoration of this victory. (Vid. Pythia.)— 
Dodwell supposes that the true explanation of the al- 
legorical fiction relating to Apollo and Python is, that 
the serpent was the river Cephissus, which, after the 
deluge of Deucalion had overflowed the plains, sur- 
rounded Parnassus with its serpentine inyolutions, and 
was reduced by the rays of the sun within its due lim- 
its. (Dodwell’s Tour, vol.1, p. 180.) It is more 
probable, however, that the fable was one of Oriental 
origin, and was carried from that quarter of the world 
to Greece. (Vid. remarks under the article Apollo.) 


Q. 

Quan, 2 German nation on the southeastern bor- 
ders of the country, in what is now Moravia. They 
were connected with the Marcomanni, and, along with 
them, waged war against the Romans.» The Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus proceeded against them in person 
and repressed their inroads, but they soon after re- 
newed hostilities with increased vigour. Their name 
disappears from history about the fifth century. Their 
territory was bounded on the south by the Danube, on 
the east by the river Gran and the Jazyges, on the north 
by the Carpates and Sudetes, and on the west by the 
Marcomanni. (Tac., Germ., 42, segg.—Id., Ann., 2, 
63.— Dio Cass., 71, 8, seqq.—Amm. Marcell., 17, 
12.—Id., 29, 6.— Wilhelm, Germanien, &c., p. 223, 


—Reichard, Germanien, p. 146 —W | which a long course of pr 
seqq.—Reichard, Ger Vito late ed eathes ae He has formed his style upon ths of Ce Ad 
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Quaprirrons or QuapRiceps, a surname of Janus, 
because he was sometimes represented with four faces. 
(Vid. remarks under the article Janus.) 

QUINDECIMViRI, an order of priests whom Tarquin 
the Proud appointed to take care of the Sibylline 
books. They were originally two, but afterward the 
number was increased to ten, to whom Sylla added 
five more, whence their name. (Vid. Decemviri and 
Duumviri.) 

Quinquarria, a festival in honour of Minerva at 
Rome, at first for one day, but afterward for five 
(quanque), whence the name. The beginning of the 
celebration was the 19th of March. On the days of 
the celebration, scholars obtained holyday, and it was 
usual for them to offer prayers to Minerva for learning 
and wisdom ; and on their return to school, to present 
their master with a gift, which received the name of 
Minerval. (Ovid, Fast., 3, 810.—Aul. Gell., 2, 21.) 

Quintiniinus, Marcus Fasrus, an eminent Ro- 
man rhetorician, born at Calagurris, a city of Hispa- 
nia Tarraconensis, A.D, 42.—The orthography of 
the name varies in different editions. Gibson was the 
first that gave the form Quinctilianus, in which he has 
been followed by several; but as this form is only 
found in a single inscription and on a single, coin, the 
other mode of expressing the name has become well 
established. (Compare Spalding, Pref. ad. Quintil., 
p: xxiii., segg.)—Quintilian was still young when his 
father, after the death of Nero, conveyed him to 
Rome, and this circumstance appears to be the cause 
why some editors have believed that he was born in this 
last-mentioned city. The father of Quintilian was a 
professor of rhetoric, and the son, devoting himself to 
the same pursuits, opened a school under Vespasian, 
He was the first rhetorician that received a regular 
salary from the imperial treasury, and his emoluments 
amounted to 100,000 sesterces. Flavia Domitilla, 
niece of Domitian, and Pliny the younger, were 
among the number of his, pupils. He obtained the 
distinction of the laticlave, or senatorian dress, and 
under Domitian he was nominated consul. After 
having lost his wife and two sons, he united himself 
by a second marriage to a daughter of the rhetorician 
Tutilius, by whom he had a daughter who espoused 
Nonius Celer, governor of Spain. He had professed 
thetoric for the space. of twenty years, when he re- 
tired from active life, and composed, between 92 an 
94 A.D., his Institutes of the Orator. The year oF 
his death is unknown: it was subsequent, however, 
to 118 A.D. There exist, under the name of Quin- 
tilian, nineteen declamations of some length, and for- 
ty-five minor ones. They are incorrectly, however, 
ascribed to him, and are rather the productions of a 
much later age, and of several writers. Gerard Vos- 
sius (de Rhet. nat. et. const., p. 108) thinks that 
they were written by Postumus the younger, one of 
those ephemeral emperors called in Roman history the 
thirty tyrants. Some manuscripts give M. Florus as 
their author, a personage entirely unknown.—The 
work by which Quintilian has immortalized his name 
is entitled De Institutione Oratoria, or, rather, Institu- 
tiones Oratorie. It is in twelve books, and dedicated 
to Marcellus Victorius. This work is not merely a 
complete treatise on the rhetorical art ; it embraces a 
plan of study for the orator, from the first elements _ 
of grammar. Quintilian here states the results of | 
long experience and deep reflection. He gives signal 
proofs in it of an excellent judgment, of a refined 
critical spirit, of a pure taste, and of extensive and 


varied reading. ‘This work is preferable to all that ~ 


we have from Cicero respecting the theory of elo-. 
quence. Quintilian has profited by the precepts of 
this great master, but he does not stop where the oth- 
er stops: he adds to his labours the observations 
ractical experience had sug- — 
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and he writes with an elegance which would entitle 
him to a rank by the side of the purest models of the 
Augustine age, if certain obscure expressions and 
some specimens of affected phraseology did not betray 
the writer of a later age. His tenth book, where he 
speaks of the Greek and Roman authors of the high- 
er class, is one of the most instructive, and of great 
importance in relation to the history of ancient litera- 
ture. Time has preserved for us only two manu- 
scripts of the Institutes of Quintilian. One, which 
is complete, was found, at the period of the council 
of Constance, in a tower of the Abbey of St. Gall, 
by the celebrated Poggio of Florence; he made a 
copy of this, which is nowin England. Nearly at the 
same time Leonard Aretin discovered a second man- 
uscript in Italy, but very defective. From these two 
original ones are derived all the other manuscripts of 
Quintilian. It is not known what has become of the 
manuscript of St. Gall.— With regard to the dialogue 
De Claris Oratoribus, commonly ascribed to Quintil- 
jan, some remarks will be offered» under the article 
Tacitus.—The best editions of Quintilian are, that of 
Burmann, Lugd. Bat., 1720, 3 vols. 4to; that of Cap- 
peronier, Parzs, 1725, fol. ; that of Gesner, Goting., 
1766, 4to; and particularly that of Spalding, Lips., 
1798-1834, 6 vols. 8vo, the fifth volume of which 
contains supplementary annotations by Zumpt, and 
the sixth a Lexicon and Indexes by Bonelli. The 
edition of Quintilian forming part of Lemaire’s collec- 
tion is a reprint, for the most part, of Spalding’s. 
(Scholl, Hist. Int. Rom., vol. 2, p. 398; seqq.—Bahr, 
Gesch. Rom. Lit., p. 401, segg.— Fuhrmann, Rom. 
Lit., vol. 2, p. 168, segq.) 

Quintus Curtius Rurus, a Latin historical writer, 
with regard to whose era great uncertainty prevails. 
No ancient writer makes mention of him ; the first 
who speak of him are John of Salisbury and Pierre 
de Blois, who lived in the 12th century. Curtius 
himself furnishes no information respecting his own 
condition and origin, if we except one passage in 
which he speaks of an event which happened in his 
times (10, 9). He mentions this event, however, in 
such obscure terms, that the commentators are all at 
variance respecting the period when he flourished. 
Some, as, for example, Pithou and Bongars, place him 
in the Augustan age. Others, as Ausonius Popma 

nd Perizonius,; under Tiberius. Others, as Justus 
Tipsius and Brisson, under Claudius. Others, as 
Freinsheim, Rutgers, Vossius, and many other edi- 
tors, under Vespasian. Some, following the example 
of Pontanus, make him to have flourished under Tra- 
jan. Count Bagnolo (Della gente Curzia e dell’ eta 
di Q. Curzio, &c., Bologna, 1741, 8vo), and one of 
the latest editors of Curtius, Cunze, whose edition 
appeared at Helmstadt in 1795, 8vo, have adduced 
some specious arguments for fixing the period of this 
writer under Constantine the Great. Finally, Barth 
brings him down as low as the first Theodosius.—The 
history of Quintus Curtius is entitled De rebus gestis 
Alexandri Magni (‘‘ Of the exploits of Alexander the 
Great’). It was divided originally into ten books, but 


_ the first two, the end of the fifth, and the beginning 


of the sixth are lost. Freinsheim has written a sup- 
plement to the work, so as to complete what is thus 
ective, and has succeeded in bringing together a 
med collection of facts from the different historians 
ho have made mention of the operations of Alexan- 
Jer.—The work of Quintus Curtius is rather to be 
termed a romance than an historical composition. 
It is the production of a rhetorician who sacrifices 
truth to the desire of brilliancy of expression, and to 
a love of the marvellous. The harangues which he 
es into the mouths of his heroes are mere scholastic 
leclamations, without any regard to the characters of 
ose who are to utter-them. As a critical historian 
is vet far below mediccrity. He is only su- 
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perficially acquainted with the good historians of Alex- 
ander, and appears to have given the preference to those 
Greek writers who had distorted by fable the true his- 


‘tory of the Macedonian monarch, such as Clitarchus 


and Hegesippus. His compilation is made without 
any judgment; he gives himself no trouble to recon- 
cile the contradictions which exist among the authors 
whom he follows, nor does he at all concern himself 
about testing the truth of their narratives. It would 
seem, moreover, that his knowledge of Greek is very 
slight. So ignorant is he in the military art, that it is 
difficult to understand his accounts of battles and 
sieges ; and oftentimes it is but too apparent that he 
does not understand himself what he copies mechan- 
ically from others. In geography and astronomy his 
ignorance is equally great. He confounds Mount 
Taurus with Caucasus, and makes the Caspian and 
Hyrcanian seas two different sheets of water. He ob- 
serves no chronological order, and does not mention 
either the years or the seasons in which the events of 
which he treats took place. If, however, Quintus 
Curtius be refused the name of an historian, we cannot 
deny his claim to being considered an amusing and in- 
teresting writer. His diction is pure and elegant. 
Some of his harangues are master-pieces of their kind. 
He is rich in beautiful descriptions. His style is too 
ornamented, and sometimes declamatory; oftener, 
however, he happily imitates his model, Livy. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, an impostor, named 
Hugo Rugerius or Ruggieri, a native of Rhegio, pub- 
lished a pretended collection of the letters of Quintus 
Curtius, divided into five books, and supposed to con- 
tain not only letters written by the historian himself, 
but others also from various distinguished individuals. 
The fabrication, however, was so clumsily executed, 
that-no one was imposed upon. ‘The best editions of 
Quintus Curtius are, that of Snakenburg, Lugd. Bat., 
1724, 4to; that of Schmieder, Gotting., 1804, 2 vols. 
8vo; and that of Lemaire, Paris, 1822-24, 3 vols. 
8vo. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 2, p. 383, seqgq. 
—Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1,-p. 441, segg-)—IL. ° 
(or Cointus) Calaber, a Greek poet, a native of Smyrna, 
but surnamed Calaber from the circumstance Of the 
Cardinal Bessarion’s having found a manuscript of his 
work in a convent of Calabria, in Lower Italy ; and 
thus a distinguished scholar, a native of Greece, only 
became acquainted with one of the poets of his nation, 
because chance had conducted him to the convent of 
St. Nicholas, in the city of Otranto. Quintus (or Coin- 
tus) lived probably about the beginning of the sixth 
century. He is the author of a poem in fourteen can- 
tos, entitled Tapateméueva ‘Ounpy ( Things omit- 
ted by Homer’). It is a continuation of the Iliad 
down to the destruction ot Tray rather, an historical 
composition in verse, interspersed with mythological 
fictions, and. adorned with abundant imagery. Vicious 
in its arrangement, because no unity either of action 
or of interest prevails in it, this production is, at the 
same time, not without merit as regards its ornaments 
and diction. The imitation of Homer is everywhere 
apparent; but it shows itself only in details,.and the 
author did not possess the art of varying his descrip- 
tions of combats, in which his model shows himself so 
superior. -He offends, also, in too frequent an intro- 
duction of deities into the combats of the two con- 
tending parties, and their intervention is frequently as 
uncalled for as their departure is unexpected. Not- 


withstanding these defects, however, the poem of 


Quintus appears so far superior to the other produc- 
tions of the age in which he is supposed to have lived, 
that many critics have regarded these Paralipomena 
as a kind of enlargement or amplification of the Little 
Iliad of Lesches, which is lost. Others have viewed 
it as a cento of various passages borrowed from the 
cyclic poets.—Another poem, ascribed to Quintus, is 
found in MS. in the library of St. Marc, and in that of 
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‘the king of Bavaria at Munich. It is on the twelve 
labours of Hercules.—The best editions of Quintus 
Calaber are, that of Rhodomannus, Hanov., 1604, 8vo ; 
that of De Pauw, Lugd. Bat., 1784, 8vo; and that of 
Tychsen, Argent., 1807, 8vo. The last, however, has 
never been completed. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 
6, p. 91, segq.) ' 

Quirinauis, a hill at Rome, added to the city by 
Servius Tullius. (Zzv., 1. 44.) Numa, indeed, had 
a house upon this mountain, but it was not considered 
a part of the city until enclosed within the Tullian 
wall. The temple of Romulus Quirinus, from which 
it derived its name, was built by Numa, but afterward 
reconstructed with greater magnificence by Papirius 
Cursor, the dictator. (Liv., 10,46.) Some vestiges 
of this edifice are said to exist in the gardens of the 
Jesuits, close to the church of S. Andrea, a Monte 
Cavallo. The expression Monte Cavallo is a corrup- 
tion from Mons Caballus, a name applied to the Quiri- 
nal at a later day from two marble horses placed there. 
The Quirinal is the only one of the Seven Hills at the 
present day that is populous. It is covered with noble 
palaces, churches, streets, and fountains. (Rome in 
the Nineteenth Century, vol. 1, p. 206, Am. ed.) 

Qurrinus, I. a surname of Mars among the Romans. 
This name was also given to Romulus after his trans- 
lation to the skies. (Ovid, Fast., 2, 475.)—II. A-sur- 
name of the god Janus. (Vid. remarks under the ar- 
ticle Janus.) 

Quirires, (Vid. remarks under the article Roma, 
page 1172, col. 2.) 
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Rasirtus, I, C. a Roman knight contemporary. with 
Julius Cesar. The latter had, on one or two occa- 
sions, expressed with some ostentation his attachment 
to the party of Marius, and he now attempted to vindi- 
eate the memory of L. Saturninus, who, having been for 
a long time the associate of Marius, was afterward op- 
posed by hinias the reluctant instrument of the senate, 
and, having been taken by him in actual rebellion, had 
been murdered by the armed citizens, who broke into 
his place of confinement. Cesar, it is said (Sueton., 
Vit. Jul., 12), instigated Labienus, at this’time one 
* of the tribunes, and afterward distinguished as one of 
Cesar’s lieutenants in Gaul, to accuse Rabirius, then 
advanced in years, as the perpetrator of this murder. 
The cause was first tried before L. Cesar and C. Ce- 
sar (Dio Cass., 37, 42), who were appointed by lot to 
act as special commissioners in this case, by virtue of 
the pretor’s order; and the accused kd arraigned 
according to the old law | f murder, by which, if he had 
been found guilty, he nes ould have been condemned to 
be hanged. But this mode of proceeding was stopped 
by Rabirius appealing to the people, or by the inter- 
ference of Cicero as consul, as his speech seems to 
imply (pro Rab., c. 4, seq.), and his procuring the re- 
moval of the cause before another tribunal.. The peo- 
ple, however, it is said, were likely to condemn the 
accused, when Q. Metelellus Celer, one of the pre- 
tors, obliged the meeting to break up, by tearing down 
the ensign which was always flying on the Janiculum 
while the people were assembled, and without which, 
according to ancient custom, they could not lawfully 
- continue their deliberations. In this manner Rabirius 
escaped; for Labienus or his instigators did not think 
proper to bring forward the business again; whether 


despairing of again finding the people equally disposed | 


to condemn the accused, or whether the progress of the 
conspiracy of Catiline began now to turn men’s atten- 
tion more entirely to a different subject. (Dio Cass., 
37, 42.—Cic., Or. pro Rab.)—Il. C. Postumus, a 
Roman knight, son of ©. Curius, and adopted son of 
the preceding. _He became implicated in the affair of 
Gabinius ar Ptolemy Auletes. Gabinius had been 
‘ ma ; 
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accused and condemned for receiving a very large sum 
of money (10,000 talents) for restoring the Egyptian 
king. His estate, however, did: not yield, when sold, 
sufficient to reimburse this sum, and Rabirius there- 
fore, who was concerned in ‘the affair, was sued for 
the balance (causa de residuis). Rabirius, it seems, 
had advised Gabinius to undertake the restoration of 
the king, and accompanied him into Egypt. Here he 
was employed to solicit the payment of the money, and 
lived at Alexandrea for that purpose, in the king’s ser- 
vice, as the public receiver of his taxes. Cicero’s de- 
fence of Gabinius and Rabirius, especially the former, 
-excited great surprise, as Gabinius had ever been his 
most vehement enemy. It was occasioned, however, 
by Pompey’s influence. Rabirius was acquitted. 
(Cic., pro Rab. Post., c. 8, 12.—Val. Maz., 4, 2.—III. 
A Roman epie poet, who flourished during the Augus- 
tanage. Velleius Paterculus names him immediately 
after Homer (2, 26), but Quintilian speaks of him in a 
much more moderate tone. (Inst. Or., 10,1.) The 
grammarians have preserved for us some verses of one 
of his poems. Its subject was the battle of Actium. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 1, p. 221.) 

Ramnes -or Ramnenses, one of the three centu- 
ries instituted by Romulus. (Vzd. Roma.) 

Rampsinitus, an Egyptian monarch, of whom He- 
rodotus relates the following legend. ‘ After this, they 
said, Rampsinitus descended alive into those places 
which the Grecians call Hades ; where, playing at dice 
with Ceres, he sometimes won, and at other times lost; 
that, at his return, he brought with him as a present a 
napkin of. gold” (2, 122). Szathmari applies it to the 
years of plenty and scarceness which happened under 
Pharaoh. Creuzer, however, refers it to the great 
principles, pervading all nature, of decay and restora- 
tion. (Symbolik, vol. 4, p. 231.) 

Ravpii Campt, plains about ten miles to the north- 
west of Mediolanum, in Cisalpine Gaul, which were 
rendered memorable by the bloody defeat of the Cim- 
bri by Marius. (Flor., 3, 3.—Vell. Patege., 2, 12.— 
Oros., 5, 16.) The spot, however, on which the bat- 
tle took place, seems very uncertain, as no author ex- 
cept Plutarch mentions the situations of these plains, ~ 
He describes them as lying in the vicinity of Vercelle 
(Vit. Mar.) ; but even this designation is very general. 
The Cimbri are represented as having entered Italy by 
the Tridentine Alps or the Tyrol; and we farther 
learn, that, after beating back the consul Catulus on 
the Athesis or Adige, they forced the passage of that 
river, by which time Marius having come up with con- 
siderable re-enforcements, a battle took place. in the 
plains of which we are speaking. ( Walckenaer, sur 
la situation des Raudix Campi.—Mem. de I’ Acad. 
des Inscr., &c., vol. 6, p. 360.) The small place 
called Rho is thought by D’Anville to preserve some 
traces of the ancient appellation. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Italy, vol. 1, p. 52.) ¢ 

RAvENNA, an important city of Cisalpine Gaul, sit- 
uate on the coast, a short distance below the Spinetic 
mouth of the Padus or Po. It laid claim to an ori- 
gin of remote antiquity ; for Strabo (214) reports it 
to have been founded by some Thessalians ; but they 
subsequently abandoned it to the Umbri, being unable m 
to resist the aggressions of the Tyrrheni, or Tuscans. 
When Pliny says it was a colony of the Sabines, he 
perhaps alludes to an old tradition, which considere ° 
that people as descended from the Umbri. (Plin., 
18.) -Strabo informs us, that Ravenna was situated — 
in the midst of marshes, and built entirely on wooden 
piles. A communication was established between the 
different parts of the town by means of bridges and 
boats. (Compare Sil. Ital., 8, 602.—Martial, 13, 
18, &c.) But, as Strabo observes, the noxious air 


‘arising from the stagnant waters was so purified b 
the tide, that Ravenna was considered by the Roma ye 
| a very healthy place; in proof of which, they-sent gla , 
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iators there to be trained and exercised. The vine 
grew in the marshes with the greatest luxuriance, but 
perished in the course of four or five years. (Strabo, 
218.—Plin., 14, 2.) Water was scarce at this place, 
and hence Martial observes that he would rather have 
a cistern of water at Ravenna than a vineyard, since 
he could sell the water for a much higher price than 
the wine. (Ep., 3, 56.) The same writer sportively 
alludes to his having been imposed upon by a tavern- 
- keeper at Ravenna: on his calling for a glass of wa- 
ter, he received one of wine !—We are not informed 
at what period Ravenna received a Roman colony 


(Strab., 217) ; but itis not improbable, from a passage. 


in Cicero (Orat. pro Balb., 22), that this event took 
place under the consulship of Cn. Pompeius Strabo. 
Ravenna became the great naval station of the Ro- 
mans on the Adriatic, in the latter times of the re- 
public, a measure which seems to have originated 
with Pompey the Great. It was from Ravenna that 
Cesar held a parley with the senate, when on the 
point of invading Italy. (Bell. Cw., 1, 5.) It was 
from this city, also, that he set forward on that march 
which brought him to the Rubicon, and involved his 
country and the world in civil war. (Appian, Bell. 
Civ., 2, 11.)—It is well observed by Gibbon (Misc. 
Works, vol. 2, p. 179), that ‘ Casar had, for good 
reasons, fixed his quarters at Ravenna. He wished 
to obtain possession of Picenum, a rich and populous 
country, and thus deprive Pompey of the resources he 
might have found in a province extremely devoted to 
his family, and from which that general. might have 
made legions spring up by merely striking the ground 
with his foot. He wished to turn the capital with his 
army. Had he attempted to march straight to Rome, 
Pompey would have made himself master of the diffi- 
cult passes, and stopped his progress, and Italy would 
have become the theatre of war. But, by marching 
towards Ariminum, Ancona, and Corfinium, he made 
it seem to be his design to cut off the retreat of his 
enemies, ang his boldness threw them into such con- 
sternation, that they hastened to embark at Brundi- 
sium. Lastly, he wished to make sure of Ariminum. 
This important place was distant from the Rubicon 
eighteen miles by the Avmilian road, and only eleven 
by that of Ravenna. Cesar could send forward bod- 
ies of troops under twenty different pretences; but 
the moment he passed it, his designs were unmasked. 
Ariminum was therefore to be surprised by a forced 
march.”—The old port of Ravenna was situated at 
the mouth of the river Bedesis (il Ronco). . But Au- 
gustus caused a new one to be constructed at the en- 
trance of the little river Candianus into the sea, and 
about three miles from Ravenna. He established a 
communication between this harbour and a branch of 
the Po, by means of a canal which was called Fossa 
Augusti; and he also made a causeway to connect 
the port and city, which obtained the name of Via 
Cesaris. As the new harbour, from thenceforth, be- 
came the usual station for the fleet, it received the dis- 
tinguishing appellation of Portus Classis, a name which 
still subsists in that of a well-known monastery near 
the modern town of Ravenna. Ravenna continued to 
flourish ane station long after the reign of Au- 
~ gustus. Juet., Aug., 49.—Tacit., Ann., 4, 5.—Id., 


Hist. 2, 100.—Prol., p. 63.—Zosim., 5, 28.)—Hono- 


_ fore and after Alaric had captured and bumed Rome. 
When Odoacer made the conquest of Italy, he resided 
at Ravenna, and sustained here a siege of three years, 
at the termination of which he was taken and slain by 
Theodoric. ‘This latter monarch fixed the seat of his 
empire here, and greatly adorned and embellished the 
place. Here also resided the exarch or governor ap- 
pointed by the Emperor of the East when Italy was in 

_ possession of the Lombards. In the time of the Ro- 

"mans it a on a kind of bay. The mud 


“fee made this city the place of his residence both be- 
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thrown up by the tide has formed a tract of land, 
which is cultivated, and on which the city itself has 
been enlarged towards the sea. The air is insalubri- 
ous, but has been somewhat amended by conveying 
along the sides of the city the rivers Mentone and Ron- 
co, which carry off the foetid water from the marshy 
grounds. (Oramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 94, seq.) 

Ravrict, a ‘people of Belgic Gaul, on the Upper 
Rhine, northeast of the Sequani. Their capital was 
Augusta Rauracorum, now Augst. (Ces., B. G., 
4, 1%.) ’ 

Reire, an old Sabine town on the river Velinus, 
a branch of the Nar. Its modern name is Retz. In 
the antiquity of its origin this place was equalled by 
few of the cities of Italy, since, at the most remote pe- 
riod to which the records of that country extend, it is 
reported to have been the first seat of the Umbri, who 
are regarded by some as the Aborigines of Italy. (Ze- 
nod., Troez., ap. Dion. Hal., 2, 49.—IJd., 1, 14.) It 
was here, likewise, that the Arcadian Pelasgi probably 
fixed their abode, and, by intermixing with the earlier 
natives, gave rise to those numerous tribes, known to 
the Greeks by the name of Opici, and subsequently to 
the Romans under the various appellations of Latins, 
Oscans, and Campanians ; these subsequently drove 
the Siculi from the plains, and occupied in their stead 
the shores of the Tyrrhennian sea. If we may credit 
Silius Italicus, Reate derived its name from Rhea, the 
Latin Cybele (8, 417). From Cicero (zn Cat, 3) we 
learn that it was only a prefectura in his time; from 
Suetonius, on the other hand, we collect that it was a 
municipal town. (Vesp., 1.) Reate was particularly 
celebrated for its excellent breed of mules ( Strab., 228), 
and still more so for that of its asses, which sometimes 
brought the enormous price of 60,000 sestertii, about 
£484 sterling. (Varro, R. R., 2, 1.—Plin., 8, 43.) 
—The valley of the Velinus, in which this city was 
situated, was so delightful as to merit. the appellation 
of Tempe (Cic., Ep. ad Atti., 4, 15); and from their 
dewy freshness, its meadows obtained the name of 
Rosei Campi. (Varro, R. R., 1, 7.— Plin., 17, 4.) 
According to Holstenius (ad Steph. Byz., p. 110), 
they still bear the name of le Rose. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Italy, vol. 1, p. 414, seqq.) 

Reponzs, a Gallic nation in the interior of Lugdu- 
nensis Tertia, north of the Namnetes, and the mouth 
of the Liger or Loire. Their capital was Condate, af- 
terward Redones, now Rennes. -(Ces., B. G., 7, 75. 
—Plin., 4, 18.) gy 

Reeitit# or Recinium, a Sabine town near Ere- 
tum, which latter place was north of Nomentum and 
northwest of Tibur. Regillum is only known as the 
birthplace of Atta Clausus, who, under the name of 
Appius Claudius, became the founder of the Claudian 
family at Rome. (Lav., 2, 16.—Dion. Hal., 5, 40.) 

Reciixus, a small lake of Latium, northwest of 
Preneste, and southeast of Gabii. It was the scene 
of a great battle between the Romans and Latins, after 
the expulsion of Tarquin, in which the latter were to- 
tally defeated. (Dion. Hal., 6, 18.)—The lake Re- 
gillus is thought to be at Laghetto della Colonna, near 
the small town of that name. (Cic., NV. D., 2.—Plin., 
33, 6.—Val. Maz., 1, 8.—Florus, 4, 2.) 

Reeium Leripum or Forum Lepini, a city of Cis- 
alpine Gaul, between Parma and Mutina. In Cicero 
we find it sometimes under the name of Regium Lep- 
idi (Ep. ad Fam., 12, 5), or simply Regium (11, 9). 
This place probably owed: its origin to M. Amilius 
Lepidus, who constructed the /Zmilian road, on which 
it stood ; but when or from what cause it took the 
name of Regium is unknown. It is farther noticed in 
history as having witnessed the death of the elder Bru- 
tus by order of Pompey, to whom he had surrendered 
pee (Liv., Epit., 90.—Val. Maz., 6, 8.—Oros., 

» 22. 


| Ruciuus, M. Arrizivs, a consul. during the first 
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Punic war. He reduced Brundisium, and, in his sec- 
ond consulship, took 64, and sunk 30, galleys of the 
Carthaginian fleet off Ecnomus, on the coast of Sicily. 
After this victory, Regulus and his colleage Manlius 
sailed to Africa, and seized on Clupea, a place situ- 
ate to the east of Carthage, not far from the Hermean 
promontory, which they made their place of arms. 
Manlius was recalled, but Regulus was left to prose- 
cute the war; and so rapid was his success, that he 
made himself master of about 200 places on the coast, 
in the number of which was Tunetum or Tunis. The 
Carthaginians sued for peace, but Regulus would grant 
them none, except on conditions that could not be en- 
dured. His rapid success had rendered him haughty 
and intractable, and now it made him rash and impru- 
dent. A Lacedwmof¥an leader, named Xanthippus, 
arrived at Carthage with a re-enforcement of Greek 
troops, and soon changed the aspect of affairs. Ob- 
serving to the Carthaginians that their overthrows 
were entirely owing to their having fought on ground, 
where their cavalry, in which alone they were superior 
to the Romans, had not room to act, he promised to 
repair this mistake, and accordingly posted his forces 
in a plain, where the elephants and Carthaginian horse 
might be of service. Regulus followed him, imagin- 
ing himself invincible ; but he was defeated and taken 
prisoner, along with 500 of his countrymen. After 
being kept some years in prison, he was sent to Rome 
to propose an exchange of prisoners, having been first 
compelled to bind himself by an oath that he would re- 
turn in case he proved unsuccessful. When he came 
to Rome, he strongly dissuaded his countrymen against 
an exchange of prisoners, arguing that such an exam- 
ple would be of fatal consequence to the republic: that 
citizens who had so basely surrendered their arms to 
the enemy were unworthy of the least compassion and 
incapable of serving their country: that, with regard 
to himself, he was so far advanced in years, that his 
death ought to be considered as a matter of no impor- 
tance ; whereas they had in their hands several Car- 
thaginian generals, in the flower of their age, and ca- 
pable of doing their country great services for many 
years. It was with difficulty the senate complied with 
‘so generous and unexampled a counsel. ‘The illus- 
trious exile therefore left Rome, in order to return to 
Carthage, unmoved by the sorrow of his friends, or the 
tears of his wife and children ; and was treated on his 
return, according to the ordinary account, with the ut- 
most degree of cruelty, the Carthaginians having heard 
that their offer had been rejected entirely through the 
opposition of Regulus. ‘They imprisoned him for a 
long while in a gloomy dungeon, whence, after cutting 
off his eyelids, they brought him suddenly into the sun, 
when its beams darted their strongest heat. They 
next put him into a kind of chest full of nails, the 
points of which did not allow him a.moment’s ease 
day or night. Lastly, after having been long torment- 
ed by being kept continually awake in this dreadful 
torture, his merciless enemies nailed him to a cross, 
their usual punishment, and left him to die on it. In 
retaliation for this cruelty, the senate at Rome are said 
to have delivered two captives into the hands of the 
widow of Regulus, to do with them what she pleased ; 
but that her cruelty towards them was so great, that 
the senate themselves were compelled at length to in- 
terfere.—Such is a general outline of the story of 
Regulus. The question respecting its truth or false- 
hood has given rise to considerable discussion. FPal- 
merius first started an objection to the common nar- 
rative (Hxercit. in Auct, Grec., p..151, seqg.), and, 
as well from the silence of Polybius on this point as 
from a fragment of Diodorus Siculus (lib. 24, p. 273, 
seqq., ed. Vales ; vol. 2, p. 566, ed. Wesseling ; vol. 9, 
p. 524, ed. Bip.), ingeniously conjectured that Regulus 
was never sent from Carthage to Rome; that he was 
not the victim of tortures, but died of a disease during 
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his captivity ; and that the whole story respecting his 
punishment was invented by the Roman writers, or 
else by the wife of Regulus, in order to palliate the 
cruelty of which the latter had been guilty towards the 
Carthaginian captives delivered into her hands. This 
same opinion has been embraced by many subsequent 
writers. (Compare Gesner, in Chrestom., Cic., p. 
547.— Wesseling, ad Diod., l. c.—Jani, ad Horat., 
OdA8; 5, 49.—Lefeb., ad Sil. Ital., 6, 539.— Toland, 
Collection of several pieces, Lond., 1726, vol. 2, p. 
28.— Foreign Review, vol. 1, p. 305. — Botticher, 
Geschichte der, Carthager, p. 205, &c.—Beaufort, sur 
Pincertitude de lV Histoire Romaine, 1738, 8vo, sub 
jin. —Rooss, De Suppliciis quibus Regulus Cartha- 
gine traditus interfectus—Magazin fiir offentl. Schu- 
len, Bremen, 1791, vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 50, seqgq.) The 
arguments in favour of this opinion are strong, and we 
might almost say decisive. In the first place, the Ro- 
man writers are all at variance among themselves re- 
specting the nature of the punishment supposed to 
have been inflicted on Regulus. Cicero (De Fin., 2, 
20.—Ibid., 5, 27.— Pis., c. 19.—De Off, 3, 27), 
Seneca (De Prov., c. 3), Valerius Maximus (9, 2, 
ext. 1), Tuditanus and Tubero (ap. Aul. Gell., 6, 4), 
Silius Italicus (6, 539, segqg.), Aurelius Victor (c. 
40), and Zonaras (Ann., vol. 2), make Regulus to 
have had his eyelids cut off, and to have died of want 
of sleep and of hunger. Seneca (loc. cit., Epist., et 
98), Silius Italicus (2, 348, seqq.), and Florus (2, 2), 
speak also of the cross as an instrument of his suffer- 
ings. And, finally, Seneca (De Prov., c. 3.—De 
trang..an., c. 15.— Epist., 67), Cicero (Pis., 19), 
Valerius Maximus (9, 2, ext. 1), Aurelius Victor and 
Zonaras (Ul., cc.), Silius Italicus (6, 539, segq.), Oro- 
sius (4, 8), Augustin (De Civ. Dei, 1, 15), Appian 
(De Reb. Pun., c. 4.—Exc., 2, ex. lib. 5.—De Reb. 
Sic., vol. 1, p. 93, ed. Schweigh.), tell of a narrow 
box or barrel, full of nails, in which he was confined ; 
and, being compelled to stand continually, perished at 
last with exhaustion. ‘This discrepance, therefore, 
gives the whole story much the appearance of a popu- 
lar fable, owing its origin to, and heightened in many 
of its features by, national feeling.—Another argument 
against the authenticity of the narrative in question is 
derived from the total silence of Polybius, who treats 
fully, in his history, of the events of the first Punic 
war, respecting not merely the punishment of Regu- 
lus, but even his coming to Rome and his return to 
Carthage.—A third and still stronger argument is de- 
duced from the language of Diodorus Siculus, who 
makes the widow of Regulus to have been urged to 
punish the captives in her hands from the persuasion 
that her husband had died the victim of carelessness and 
neglect on the part of the Carthaginians (vowicaca dv 
dpédevav adrov éxAeAourévac 70 Chr, frag., lib. 24 ; 
vol. 9, p. 344, ed. Bip.) ‘The natural inference 
from such language is, that the husband had not been 
treated with sufficient care while labouring under some 
malady, and that this neglect caused his death; it is 
impossible to derive from the words of the text any 
meaning favourable to the idea of positive and actual 
punishment.—The captives in the hands of the widow 
of Regulus were two in number, Bostar a amilcar, 


and they had been delivered up to her, it is said, to 


pacify her complaints, and as hostages’ for the pia 
of Regulus. For five days they were kept without — 
food: Bostar died of hunger and grief, and Hamilea 
was then shut up with the dead body for five days lo 
ger, a scanty allowance of food being at the same time 
given him. The stench from the corpse and other 
circnmstances caused the affair to become known, and 
the sons of Regulus narrowly escaped being condemn- 
ed to death by the people. Hamilcar was taken away 


from his cruel keeper, and carefully attended until his | 


restoration to health. (Diod. Sic., frag., lib. 24, vol. 
9, p. 346, ed. Bip.) Would the atte and 
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people have acted thus, had the story of Regulus and 
his cruel sufferings been true? If any, notwithstand- 
ing what has been here adduced, are eee to favour 
the other side of the question, they will find some plau-, 
sible arguments in its support in Ruperti’s edition of 
Silius Italicus (Ad Arg., lib. 6). 

Rem, a people of Gallia Belgica, southwest of the 
Treveri, and southeast of the Veromandui. Their 
capital was Durocortorum, now Rheims. (Ces., B: G., 
2, 3, 5.—Tac., Hist., 4, 67.—Plin., 4, 17.) 

Remus, the brother of Romulus, exposed togeth- 
er with him by the cruelty of his grandfather. (Vd. 
Romulus.) ; 

Resna, a city on the river Chaboras, in northern 
Mesopotamia. (Steph. Byz., s.v. ‘Péovva.) Its site 
was afterward occupied by Theodosiopolis (Chron., 
Edessen., p. 339), which must not be confounded 
with another city of the same name in northern Arme- 
nia. The modern name of Resena is Ras-el-aim. 
(Niebuhr, vol. 2, p. 394.) 

Rua (‘P@), a large river, now the Wolga. . No wri- 
ter, prior to Ptolemy, mentions either its name or 
course. ‘The appellation occurs, it is true, in our edi- 
tions of Mela (3, 5), but it is a mere ‘interpolation. 
The true reading in Mela is, “E Cerauniis montibus 
uno alveo descendit, duobus exit in Caspium [Rha] 
Araxes Tauri latere demissus.” The word Rha, 
which we have enclosed in brackets, does not belong 
to the text.—Ptolemy’s acquaintance with this river 
was so accurate, that he knew not only its mouth, but 
its western bending towards the Tanais, ‘its double 
sources (the Wolga and the Kama), the point of their 
union, and the course of some streams flowing from 
the mountains on the east into the Wolga. All this 
knowledge of the Rha was obtained from the caravan 
traders, except, perhaps, a small portion made known 
to the world by the Roman conquests in this quarter. 
Subsequent writers never lost sight of this river. 
Agathemerus (2, 30) reckons it among the larger sized 
rivers, and calls it, probably by a corrupt name, Rhos 
(‘Péc). Ammianus Marcellinus (22, 8) speaks of a 
plant growing on its banks of great use in medicine. 
Every one will see that he alludes to the rhubarb (Rha 
barbarum) of pharmacy. The plant, it is true, did not, 
in fact, grow here, but was brought to this quarter by 
the caravan trade. As the Romans, however, re- 
ceived their supplies of it from this part of the world, 
they associated with it the name of the river, and thus 
the appellation arose. The name Rha appears to 
be an appellative term, having affinity with Rhea or 
Reka, which, in the Sarmatian or Sclavonian lan- 
guage, signifies a river; and from the Russian denom- 
ination of Velika Reka, or Great River, appears to 
be formed the name of Wolga. In the Byzantine and. 
other writers of the middle ages, this stream is called 
Atel or Etel, a term, in many northern languages, sig- 
nifying great or illustrious. (Compare the German 
adel.) The approximation of the Tanais to this river, 
before it changes its course to the Palus Mzotis, is 
the occasion of the erroneous opinion of some authors, 
that it is only an emanation of the Rha taking a differ- 
ent route. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 4, p. 341.) 

Ruaacotis, the name of a maritime place in Egypt, 
on the site of which Alexandrea was subsequently erect- 
ed. (Strabo, 792.— Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10; pt. 1, 
p. 619.) 

_ Rw#apamantuos, a son of Jupiter and Europa, and 
brother to Minos and Sarpedon. These three brethren 
fell into discord, says the legend, on account of a 
youth named Miletus, the son of Apollo, or of Jupiter. 
The youth testifying most esteem for Sarpedon, Minos 
drove them out of Crete, their native island. Mile- 
tus, going to Caria, built a town there, which he named 
from himself. Sarpedon went to Lycia, where he aid- 
ed Cilix against the people of that country, and ob- 
tained the sovereignty of a part of it. Rhadanianthus 
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tiseed into the Cyclades, where he ruled with justice 
and equity. Having committed an accidental homi- 
cide, he retired subsequently to Beeotia, where he mar- 
ried Alemena, the mother of Hercules. According to 
Homer (Od., 4, 164), Rhadamanthus was placed on the 
Elysian plain, among the heroes to whom Jupiter al- 
lotted that blissful abode. Pindar (Ol., 2, 127) seems 
to make him a sovereign or judge in the island of the 
blessed. Latin poets place him with Minos and A/acus 
in the lower world, where their office is to judge the 
dead. (Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 455, seq.) 

Ruz, the inhabitants of Rhetia’. (Vid. Rhetia.) 

Ruzrtia, a country of Europe, which occupied a 
part of the Alps, and was situate to the north of Italy 
and east of Helvetia. It is not easy to ascertain its 
limits to the north, but we may@ay that it was bound- 
ed in that quarter by Vindelicia, and, in general, that it 
corresponded to the country of the Grisons, and to the 
cantons of Uri, Glaris, &c., as far as the Lake of 
Constance: it extended also over the Tyrol. This 
country was called western Illyricum, and was sub- 
jected to the Romans by Drusus, in the reign of Au- 
gustus. Soon afterward Vindelicia was reduced by 
Tiberius, so that the Roman possessions extended to 
the Danube. This double conquest formed a prov- 
ince called Rhetia, comprehending Vindelicia, with- 
out obliterating altogether the distinction. But in the 
multiplication that Dioclesian, and some other em- 
perors after him, made of the provinces, Rhetia was 
divided into two, under the names of Prima and Se- 
cunda; a circumstance which eaused Rhetia Prop- 
er and Vindelicia to reassume their primitive distinc- 
tions. (Virg., G., 2, 96.—Plin., 3, 20; 14, 2, &e.— 
Hor., Od., 4, 4, 14.) 

Ruamnvs, a-town of Attica, situate on the coast, 
sixty stadia northeast of Marathon. (Pausan., 1, 32. 
—Sirabo, 399.) It was so named from the plant 
rhamnus (thornbush), which grew there in abundance. 
This demus belonged to the tribe A¥antis, and was 
much celebrated in antiquity for the worship of Nem- 
esis, hence styled Rhamnusia virgo. (For an ac- 
count of her temple and statue, vid. Nemesis.) Scylax 
speaks of Rhamnusas being fortified. (Peripl., p. 21.) 
It was the birthplace of the orator Antiphon. A mod- 
ern traveller, who has accurately explored the site of 
this ancient town, informs us that it now bears the 
name of Vreo Castro. The ruins of the temple of 
Nemesis lie at the head of a narrow glen which leads 
to the principal gate of the town. The building must 
have been inferior in size to those Doric temples 
which still remain in Attica. Its fall seems to have 
been occasioned by some violent shock of an earth- 
quake, the columns being more disjointed and broken 
than in any other ruin of the kind. (Razke’s Journal, 
in Walpole’s Memoirs, vol. 1, p. 307.—Cramer’s Ane. 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 389, seqq.) 

Ruampsrnitus. Vid. Rampsinitus. 

Ruamses or Ramises, a powerful king of Egypt, 
the same with Ramszs VI., the famed:Sesostris. (Vid. 
Sesostris.) i 

Ruarivs Campus, a part of the Thriasian plain, in 
Attica, near Eleusis. It was in this plain that Ceres 
was said to have first sown corn. (Pausan., 1, 38.) 
Dodwell observes, that the soil, though arid, still pro- 
duces abundant harvests (vol. 1, p. 588). 

Rusa, I. a daughter of Celus and Terra, who mar- 
ried Saturn, by whom she had Vesta, Ceres, Juno, 
Pluto, Neptune, &c. Her husband, however, de- 
voured them all as soon as born, as he had succeeded 
to the throne with the solemn promise that he would 
raise no male children, or, according to others, be- 
cause he had been informed by an oracle that one of 
his sons would dethrone him. To stop the cruelty of 
her husband, Rhea consulted her parents, and was 
advised to impose upon him. Accordingly, when she 
brought forth, the child was immediately concealed, 
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and Saturn devoured a stone which his wife had given 
him.as her-own child. The fears of Saturn were 
‘soon proved to be well founded. A year after, the 
child, whose name was Jupiter, became so strong and 
powerful, that he drove his father from his throne. 
(Vid. Saturnus,)—II. or Rhea Silvia, the mother of 
Romulus and Remus. (Vid. Ilia.) 

Ruegcium, one of the most celebrated and flourish- 
ing cities of Magna Grecia, at the extremity of Italy, 
in the territory of the Bruttii, and in a southeastern di- 
rection from Messana on the opposite coast-of Sicily. 
This city is known to have been founded nearly 700 
years B.C., by a party of Zancleans from Sicily, to- 
gether with some Chalcidians from Euboa, and Mes- 
senians from the Peloponnesus. (Antioch. Syrac., 
Strab., 257.—Herac., Pont. fragm., 25.—Pausan., 4, 
23.) It may, however, lay-elaim to a still more re- 
mote origin, if it be true, as Cato affirmed, that it was 
once in the possession of the Aurunci. (Ap. Val. 
Prob. ecl. et. Fragm. Hist.) According to Auschylus, 
as quoted by Strabo, the name of Rhegium was sup- 
posed to refer to the great catastrophe which had once 
separated Italy from Sicily (a@’ ob 67 ‘Pyysov KuKAjo- 
«etat.—Compare Virg., Ain., 3,414). That geog- 
rapher suggests as his own opinion, that this term 
was derived from the Latin word Regium ; and thus 
considers it as only expressive of the importance and 
dignity of the town.to which it was attached. (Strad., 
257.) It appears, however, from the more ancient 
coins of Rhegium, that the original name of the place 
was RECION. In these the epigraph is REC. RECI. 
RECINOS, in characters partaking more of the Os- 
can than of the Greek form. Those of a more recent. 


date are decidedly Greek, PHT. PHTINQN, being in- 


scribed on them. (Sestii, Mon. Vet., p. 18.) —We 
may collect from different passages, that the constitu- 
tion of Rhegium was at first an oligarchy under the 
superior direction of a chief, who was always chosen 
froma Messenian family.. (Heyne, Opusc. Acad., vol. 
2, p. 270.—Sainte-Croix, sur la Legisl. de la Grande 
Grece, Mem. des Acad. des Inscr., vol. 42, p. 312.) 
Charondas, the celebrated lawgiver of Catana in Sici- 
ly, is said also to have given laws to the Rhegians. 
(Heracl. Pont., l. c.—ZAilian, V. H., 3, 17.—Arcstot., 
Polit, 2, 10.) This form of government lasted near- 
ly 200 years, until Anaxilaus, the second of that name, 
usurped the sole authority, and became tyrant of Rhe- 
gium about 496 B.C. (Strabo, l. c—Aristot., Polit., 5, 


12.) Under this prince, who, though aspiring and’ 


ambitious, appears to have been possessed of’ consid- 
erable talents and many good qualities (Justin, 4, 2), 
the prosperity of Rhegium, far from declining, reached 
its highest elevation. Anaxilaus having succeeded in 
making himself master of Messana, in conjunction with 
a party of Samians, who had quitted their country, 
which was then threatened with the Persian yoke (He- 
rod., 6, °23.—Thucyd., 6, 5), confided the sovereignty 
of that important town to his son Cleophron. (Schol. 
ad Pind., Pyth., 2, 34.) His views were next direct- 
ed against the Locrians; and it is probable that here 
also he would have been successful, having already ob- 
tained a decided advantage over them in the field, and 
having proceeded, farther, to lay siege to their town 
(Justin, 21, 3), when he was compelled to withdraw 
his forces by the influence of Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
' whose enmity he was unwilling to incur. (Schol. 
ad Pind., |. c.) Anaxilaus reigned eighteen years, 
and, on his death, intrusted the sovereignty to Mici- 


thus, his minister and chief counsellor, until his sons. 


should arrive at a proper age to undertake the man- 
agement of affairs. He held the power until the young 
princes had attained this age, and then resigning it 
' to them, retired to Tegea. About six years after his 
resignation, the Rhegians succeeded in recovering 
their liberty, and freeing themselves from the tyranni- 
cal government of the sons of Anaxilaus. The city, 
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however, remained long a prey to adverse factions, 
and it was not till it had undergone various changes 
and revolutions in its internal administration that it 
obtained at last a moderate and stable form of gov- 
ernment. (Thucyd., 4, 1.—Justin, 4,3.) The con- 
nexion which subsisted between Rhegium and the 
Chalcidian colonies in Sicily, induced Rhegium to 
take part with the Athenians in their first hostilities 
against the Syracusans and Locrians; the latter, in- 
deed, proved their constant enemies, and sought to in- 
jure them by every means in their power. (Thucyd., 
4,24.) In the great Sicilian expedition the Rhegians 
observed a strict neutrality ; for, though the Athenian 
fleet was long moored in their roads, and its com- 
manders employed all their arts of persuasion to pre- 
vail upon them to join their cause, they remained firm 
in their determination. (Thucyd., 6, 44.) The same 
policy seems to have directed their counsels at the 
time that Dionysius the elder was meditating the sub- 
jection of Sicily and Magna Grecia. They constant- 
ly opposed the designs of that tyrant ; and, had the 
other states of Magna Grecia displayed the same en- 
ergy, the ambitious views of this artful prince would 
have been completely frustrated ; but, after the defeat 
experienced by their forces on the Elleporus, they of- 
fered no farther resistance ; and Rhegium being thus 
left unsupported, was compelled, after a gallant de- 
fence of nearly a year, to yield to the Sicilian forces. 
The few inhabitants who escaped from famine and the 
sword were removed to Sicily, and the place was giv- 
en up to pillage and destruction. Some years after, 
it was, however, partly restored by the younger Dio- 
‘nysius, who gave it the name of Phebia. (Strabo, 
258.) During the war with Pyrrhus, this city was 
seized by a body of Campanians, who had been sta- 
tioned there as a garrison by the Romans, and was, in 
consequence, exposed to all the licentiousness and ra- 
pacity of those mercenary troops. The Roman sen- 
ate at length freed the unfortunate citizens from their 
persecutors, and consigned the latter to the fate which 
they so justly merited. (Strabo, 1. c.—Polyb., 1, 7. 
—Liv., Epit., 12 et 15.)—The city of Rhegium sus- 
tained great injury at a later period from the repeated 
shocks of an earthquake, which occurred not long be- 
fore the Social war, or 90 B.C.. It was, in conse- 
quence, nearly deserted when Augustus, after having 
conquered Sextus Pompeius, established there a con- 
siderable body of veteran soldiers for his fleet ; and 
Strabo affirms, that in his day this colony was in a 
flourishing state. (Strab., 259.) Hence also the ap- 
pellation of Julium, which later authors have applied 
to designate this town. (Ptol., p. 62.) Few cities 
of Magna Grecia could boast of having given birth to 
so many distinguished characters as Rhegium, wheth- 
er statesmen, philosophers, men of literature, or artists” 
of celebrity. Among the first were many followers of 
Pythagoras, who are enumerated by Iamblichus in his 
life of that philosopher. ‘Theagenes, Hippys, Lycus, 
surnamed Butera, and Glaucus, were historians of 
note ; _Ibycus, Cleomenes, and Lycus, the adoptive 
father of Lycophron, were poets, whose works were 
well known in Greece. Clearchus and Pythagoras 
are spoken of as statuaries of great reputation ; the 
latter, indeed, is said to have even excelled the fa- 
mous Myron. (Plin., 35, 8.—Pausan., 6,4.) The 
modern name of the place is Reggio. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 427.) parse 

Ruensa, a small island near Delos 3 So near, in fact, 
that Polycrates of Samos is said to have dedicated it 
to Apollo, connecting it to the latter island by means 
ofachain. (Thucyd., 3, 104.) Strabo says the dis- 
tance which separates them is four stadia. (Strabo, 
480,—Herod.,:3, 96.—Plin., 4, 12.) Its other names 
were Celadussa and Artemis. According to modem 
maps, Rhenea, which is larger than Delos, is also call-_ 
ed Sdili. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, rhe 401.) 
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Ruenvs, I. a celebrated river of Europe, rising in 
the Lepontine Alps, a little to the east of Mount Sz. 
Gothard, in the country of the Grisons. It passes 
through Lacus Brigantinus, or the Lake of Constance, 
and afterward through Lacus Acronius, or the Lake 
of Zell, and continues to run nearly west until it 
reaches Basilia or Basle. Here it takes a northern 
direction, and becomes the boundary between Gallia 
and Germania, and afterward between the latter and 
Belgium. At Schenck, or Schenken Schans, the 
Rhenus sends off its left-hand branch, the Vahalis or 
Waal, which flows west, and joins the Mosa or 
Meuse. After parting with the Vahalis, the Rhenus 
flows on a few miles farther to the north, and then 
divides into two streams, of which the one to the 
right hand had the name of Flevo, or Flevus, or Fle- 
vum, now the Yssal, and the other that of Helium, 
now the Leck. The latter joins the Meuse above Rol- 
terdam. The Yssal was originally unconnected with 
the Rhine, but was joined to it by the canal of Dru- 
sus. Before it reached the sea, it traversed a small 
lake called Flevo, which, by the increase of waters it 
received through the Yssal from the Rhine, became 
in time expanded, and forms now the Zuyder ‘Zee. 
(Vid. Flevo.) The whole course of the Rhine is 900 
miles, of which 630 are navigable from Basle to the 
sea. ‘The Rhine was long a barrier between the Ro- 
mans and Germans; it was first crossed by Julius 
Czsar.—The word Rhein, which signifies a “current” 
or “stream,” appears to be of Celtic or ancient Ger- 
manic origin. (Ces., B. G., 4, 20.— Tac., Germ., 1, 
28, 29.—Id., Ann., 2, 6.—IJd., Hist., 2, 26.— Mela, 
2, 5.—Id., 3, 2.—Plin., 4, 15.)—II. A small river of 
Cisalpine Gaul, rising in the northern part of Etruria, 
and falling into the Padus or Po. It is now the 
Reno, and is celebrated in history for the meeting of 
the second triumvirate, which took place A.U.C. 709, 
in an island formed by its stream. Appian seems to 
‘place the island in the Lavinius; but his testimony 
ought not to stand against the authority of Plutarch 
(Vit. Circ. et Ant.), Dio Cassius (46, 55), and Sue- 
tonius (Vit, Aug., c. 96), who all agree in placing the 
scene of the event close to Bononia or Bologna. 
The spot which witnessed this famous meeting is 
probably that which is now known by the name of 
Crocetta del Trebbo, where there is an island in the 
Rheno, about half a mile long and one third broad, 
and about two miles to the west of Bologna. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 88.) 

Ruzsus, a king of Thrace, son of the Strymon and 
the muse Terpsichore, who marched, at a late period 
of the Trojan war, to the aid of Priam, with a nu- 
merous army. His arrival was expected with great 
impatience, as an ancient oracle had declared that 
Troy should never be taken if the horses of Rhesus 
_ drank the waters of the Xanthus, and fed upon the 
grass of the Trojan plains. This oracle was well 
~ known to the Greeks, and therefore two of their best 
generals, Diomedes and Ulysses, were commissioned 
by the rest to intercept the Thracian prince. The 
Greeks entered his camp in the night, slew him, and 


carried away his horses to their camp. (Apollod., 1, 


3.—Virg., Ain., 1, 473.—Ovid, Met., 13, 98.) 
Ruranus, a Greek poet, a native of Bena in Crete, 
who flourished about 230 B.C. He was originally a 
slave in a school of exercise. Rhianus wrote an Her- 
acleid, Thessalica, Messeniaca, Achaica, and Eliaca. 
Of all these poems we have only about thirty-three 
lines remaining. The titles of his productions appear 
to indicate, that if, like Cheerilus of Samos, he gave 
history ah epic form, his choice, nevertheless, fell on 
subjects which lost themselves in remote antiquity, or 
which, like the Messenian war, were almost as much 
within the domain of imagination as of history.—The 


fragments of Rhianus are contained in the collections | it flow from Scomius. 
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Ten epigrams of his also remain, which are given in 
the Anthology. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 
123.) 

Rutnoco.tra, a town on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean ; assigned at one time to Egypt, at another to 
Syria, and lying on the confines of both. It was an 
important commercial place, and the great mart for 
the Arabian trade. The modern El Arish occupies 
its site. It derives its name, according to Strabo, 
from the circumstance of offenders being sent thither 
as to a place of exile, after having been first deprived 
of their noses (fiv, the nose, and kwAve, to mutilate), a 
custom said to have been practised by one of the Authi- 
opian invaders of Egypt. (Strab., 780.) The story is 
evidently untrue; and the name would appear to be, 
not of Greek, but Egyptian origin. Diodorus Siculus 
(1, 60) says that this town was destitute of all the 
conveniences of life; that its water was bitter and ob- 
noxious ; and that it was surrounded with salt marshes. 
It was in the vicinity of this place that the Israelites 
were nourished with quails. (Liv., 45, 11.—Phn., 5, 
13.—Itin. Ant., 151.—Merocl., p.'726.) 

Ruion, or, as the Latins write the word, Ruaium, a 
promontory of Achaia, opposite Antirrhium in Aitolia. 
The strait is seven stadia across. The castle of the 
Morea occupies the site of this place at the present 
day. (Itin. of Morea, p. 6.—Chandler’s Travels, 
vol. 2, ch. 72.) Strabo makes the’ strait only’ five 
stadia, but he seems to identify Rhium -with Drepa- 
num. (Strab., 335.—Vid. remarks under Antirrhium.) 

RuipHzt, mountains in the north of Europe, near 
the sources of the Tanais, -according to Ptolemy. 
What he designates, however, as such, do not, in real- 
ity, exist there. If he marks a chain of mountains 
more to the north, aetual observation affords nothing 
corresponding, except it be the chain which separates 
Russia from Siberia. (Phn., 4, 12.—Luecan, 3, 272 ; 
3, 382 ; 4, 418.—Virg., G., 1, 240; 4, 518.) 

Ruopanus or Ruone, a large and rapid river of 
Europe, rising among the Lepontine Alps, not more 
than two leagues south of the sources of the Rhine. 
It passes through the Lacus Lemanus, or Lake of 
Geneva, five leagues below which it disappears be- 
tween two rocks for a considerable way, rises again, 
flows with great rapidity in a southern direction, and 
discharges itself by three mouths into the Sinus Gal- 
licus, or Gulf of Lyans, in the Mediterranean. The 
largest of these mouths was, in the days of Pliny, 
called Massilioticum ; the other-two were much less, 
and had the common name of Libyca, although each 
was also known by a distinct appellation. Hispani- 
ense Ostium denoted the western or the one next to 
Hispania, and Metapinum that in the middle. The 
course of the Rhone is about 400 miles, during which 
it falls 5400 feet. In Strabo’s time it was navigable 
some distance up; but its mouths are now so full 
of rocks, brought down from the mountains by its 
impetuous current, that no ship can enter them. The 
upward navigation in smaller vessels can only, on ac- 
count of the rapid current, be performed by draught 
or steam. ‘This river is largest in summer, and is at 
its greatest height soon after the longest day. This is 
most probably occasioned by the heat of the sun melt- 
ing part of the snow on the Alps during the summer 
months. For some remarks on the origin of the name 
Rhodanus, wd. Eridanus. (Mela, 2,5; 3, 3.—Ovid, 
Met., 2, 258.—Suil. Ital., 3, 447.—Ces., B. G., 1, 1. 
—Plin., 3, 4.—Lucan, 1, 4383; 6, 475.) 

Ruopors, a mountain range of Thrace, forming, in 
a great degree, its western boundary, and evidently 
identical with the Scomius of Thucydides (2, 96). 
Herodotus gives it the appellation of Rhodope, and 
asserts that the Thracian river Escius (now Jsker) 
rises in this mountain (4, 49), while Thucydides makes 
Again, Herodotus has placed 


of Winterton, Brunck, Gaisford, and Boissonade. | Rhodope in the vicinity of the Bisalte, who were cer- 
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tainly much to the south of the sources of the Stry- 
mon. But all this is easily explained, when we take 
into consideration the vague manner in which these 
writers employ the various names of this great chain. 
Virgil has several times mentioned Rhodope as a 
mountain of Thrace. (Georg., 3, 461; 2brd., 4, 461. 
—Eclog., 6, 30.)—Theocritus classes it among the 
highest summits of the ancient world (7, '77.—Cra- 
mer’s Anc, Greece, vol. 1, p. 272). : 

Ruopopis or Ruoporr, a celebrated hetzrist of an- 
tiquity, a native of Thrace. She was contemporary 
with Adsop, the fabulist, and was a slave under the 
same roof with him at Samos. Xanthus, a Samian, 
afterward took her to Egypt, where she was purchased 
and manumitted by Charaxus of Mytilene, the brother 
of Sappho, who became deeply enamoured of her. 
(Herod., 2, 134.—Strab., 808.) She settled, after her 
manumission, at Naucratis, in Egypt; and, according 
to one account, a pyramid was erected in honour of 
her by some of the governors of the adjacent nomes, 
at their common expense. (Diod. Stc.,.1, 64.— Stra- 
bo, I. c.) Ailian relates, that as Rhodopis was bath- 
ing on one occasion, an eagle, having flown down, 
seized upon one of her sandals, and, having conveyed 
it through the air to Memphis, dropped it into the bo- 
som of Psammitichus, who was dispensing justice at 
the time. The monarch, having admired the beauty 
and elegant shape of the sandal, and being struck also 
by the singular mode in which he had become pos- 
sessed of it, caused inquiry to be made for the owner 
throughout the land of Egypt ; and when he discovered 
that the sandal belonged to Rhodopis, he made her his 
queen. (#ilian, V. H., 18, 33.—Strab., l. ¢.) Ac- 
cording to this version of the story, the pyramid was 
erected to her after death, as a royal tomb.—Herodo- 
tus, in arguing against the supposition that the pyra- 
mid in question was the tomb of Rhodopis, makes her 
to have lived under Amasis (2, 134). Now, as there 
was an interval of forty-five years between the death 
of Psammitichus and the accession of Amasis, Perizo- 
nius is no doubt right in thinking that there were two 
heterists named Rhodopis, one who became the queen 
of Psammitichus, and the other the fellow-slave of 
/Esop, in the time of Amasis. The latter will be the 
one whom Sappho calls Doricha, and of whom her 
brother Charaxus was enamoured. (Perizon., ad Atl., 
l. c.—Bayle, Dict., s. v. Rhodope.) Achilles Tatius 
states, that there was near Tyre a small island which 
the Tyrians called the tomb of Rhodope. This, how- 
ever, may be the mere fiction of the writer. (Achi/I. 
Tat., de Clit. et Leuc. am., 2, 17.) 

Ruopus (‘Pédo¢), a celebrated island in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, lying southwest of the coast of Caria, and 
being about forty-three miles distant from the main- 
land. It is longer from north to south than from east 
to west. Strabo gives its circuit 900 stadia (Strabo, 
651), but Pliny 130 miles, or, according to another 
measurement, 103. (Pliny, 5, 28.) According to 
Sonnini, its greatest length is about twelve leagues, 
and its breadth six, while its circumference is com- 
monly estimated at forty-four leagues. Its form is 
nearly triangular, whence it obtained the name of Tri- 
nacria. According to Strabo, it was originally called 
Ophiussa (’'Ogcotcoa) and Stadia, and subsequently 
Telchinis. Its latest name, Rhodus, was derived, 
according to Diodorus Siculus (5, 55), from Rhodus, a 
daughter of Neptune and Halia. Others, however, 
have sought for the origin of this appellation in the 
Greek pddov, signifying a rose, with which species of 
flower the island is said to abound; and, in confirma- 
tion of this etymology, it has been alleged that the 
figure of a rose is given on the reverse of many Rho- 
dian coins still extant. (Rasche, Lex. Rei. Num., 
vol. 7, p. 1027.—Bayer, Diss. de Nummo Rhodio, p. 

_ 492.—Compare Schol. ad Pind., Olymp.,'7, 24.) Rit- 
ter, however, maintains, that the flower here mistaken 
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for a rose is none other than the lotus, and he seeks 
from this to connect the early religious system of 
Rhodes with the most ancient worship of the Fast. 
(Vorhalle, p. 338.) Bochart, of course, is in favour of 
a Pheenician etymology, and, availing himself of one 
of the ancient names of the island mentioned above, 
namely, Ophiussa or ‘t Snake Island,” given to it on 
account of the numerous serpents it contained when 
first inhabited, says that the Pheenicians also called it 
Snake Island, which in their language was Gezirath- 
Rhod. From this last word, which signifies “a 
snake,” the Greeks, he thinks, formed the name ‘Pédoc 
(Rhodes). The same scholar derives the appellation 
Stadia from the Hebrew or Phenician Tsadia, ‘‘ deso- 
late.” (Geogr. Sacr., 1, 7,,c. 369, seqg.)—In addition 
to the earlier names cited above from Strabo, it may 
not be amiss to mention the following as given by 
Pliny (5, 31), namely, Asteria, Aithrea, Corymbia, 
Poeessa, Atabyria, Macris, and Oloessa.-—As this isl- 
and lay on the dividing line between the Egean and 
the eastern part of the Mediterranean, it became, at a 
very early period, a stopping-place for navigators, as 
well for the Phcenician mariners in their voyages to 
Greece, as for the Greeks in their route to the farther 
coast of Asia. Hence, too, it became very speedily 
inhabited. As its first settlers, we find the Telchines 
mentioned, who are styled.‘ sons of Thalassa’”’ (vio? 
Oadaoons), i. €., ‘of the sea,” in allusion, evidently, 
to their having come from foreign parts. (Diod. Sic., 5, 
55.—Sirabo, 654.) They were said to have migrated 
originally from Crete to Cyprus, and from the latter 
island to Rhodes. They brought with them the art of 
working iron and copper; they were the first, also, to 
form statues of the gods, and they were, in addition 
to this, powerful enchanters, who could summon at 
pleasure clouds, rain, hail, and snow, and: could as- 
sume various forms. (Diod. Sic. et Strabo, Il. cc.) 
In all this we recognise the wonder produced among 
a barbarous race of men, by a race of strangers pos- 
sessed of the elements of useful knowledge, and 
taught by experience to prognosticate the variations 
of the atmosphere (Vid. ‘Telchines). Tradition goes 
on to state, that Neptune, who had now attained to 
manhood, became the father of six sons and one daugh- 
ter by Halia, the sister of the Telchines. This daugh- 
ter’s name’ was Rhodus, and hence, according to the 
legend, was derived the name of the island. The Tel- 
chines subsequently, made aware, by their skill in div- 
ination, of an approaching deluge, left, nearly all of 
them, the island, and were scattered over various coun- 
tries. Some of their number, however, remained, and, 
when the deluge came, fled to the higher grounds, 
where they saved themselves. It was here that the 
Sun beheld Rhodus, and became captivated by her 
beauty. He checked the inundation, called the island 
after her name, and became by her the father of the 
Heliadz, seven in number, and of one daughter, called - 
Electryone. The Heliade are said to have been well 
skilled in the sciences, to have invented astrology, to 
have taught the art of navigation, and to have divided 
the day into hours. From one of their number the 
(Diod. 


Sic:, 5, 57.) The island of Rhodes remained from 


| henceforth consecrated to the sun; and, according to 


Pliny (2, 62), it continued ever after a favourite boast 
on the part of the Rhodians, that not a day passed’ 
during which their island was not illumined, for an 
hour at least, by the solar rays. The eldest of the 
Heliade was succeeded in the government of the isl- 
and by his three sons, Lindus, lalyssus, and Camirus, . 
whe each founded a city, and called it after his name, 
About this period, Danas, flying from Egypt, came 
to Rhodes, with his daughters, and built a temple to 
Minerva; and, not long after, Cadmus, with his Phe- 
nicians, also came, being in quest of his sister Europa. 
From these and other mythological io: will ap- 
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pear very plainly that the earliest known inhabitants of 
Rhodes were not Greeks, but persons from the neigh- 
bouring mainland, The Greeks cante in at a later pe- 
riod, and drove the earlier settlers into the interior of 
the island: hence we find all the cities on the coast 
with Grecian forms of constitution, and Strabo ex- 
pressly styles the inhabitants as of Dorian origin. 
(Strab., 653.)— All that we have thus far related coin- 
cides with the period prior to the Trojan war, except 
the migration of the Greeks, which took place in the 
course of the century next after the fall of Troy. It 
was-long before the Rhodians attracted the notice of 
the rest of the Greeks, and before their commercial op- 
erations raised them to any consequence. They fell 
under the power of Persia, and in the war between this 
power and the Greeks, and in those between Sparta 
and Athens, it always sided with the conquering 
party, though without adding any remarkable weight 
to the scale. The execution of a plan subsequently 
conceived first laid the foundation of the political im- 
portance of Rhodes. The three cities of Lindus, 
falyssus, and Camirus came to the conclusion, to- 
wards the close of the Peloponnesian war, of uniting to- 
gether and forming one common city. This city, sit- 
uate in the northern quarter of the island, took the 
name of Rhodus, and continued ever after the capital. 
The three older cities, which had united in its erec- 
tion, did not actually cease to exist from this period, 
though a large portion of their inhabitants migrated to 
thenew city. The inhabitants of the new capital were 
oligarchically governed when under Lacedemonian su- 
premacy ; democratically when under Athenian ; but 
the state flourished under both. When Rhodes com- 
bined with Chios and Byzantium in revolt against the 
Athenians, the democracy seems to have been still 
maintained ; but after the termination of that war it 
was overthrown by an insurrection of the wealthy few 
and their adherents, assisted by Mausolus, the king of 
Caria. Under its new government, Rhodes continued 
to increase in trade and shipping; from which it may 
be inferred that the administration was not inattentive 
to the wishes and interests of the people; for mari- 
time power always strengthened the popular party, and 
a jealous and arbitrary oligarchy would therefore have 
discouraged rather than favoured the growth of the 
navy. We are told, indeed, in one fragment of a con- 
temporary historian (Theopompus, quoted by Athe- 
naus), that there was a time when all power was in 
the hands of a small knot of profligate men, who sup- 
ported each other in every outrage which their fierce 
assions or brutal caprices could prompt. But, what- 
aver chances may have enabled a small faction to ex- 
ercise for a while so hateful a tyranny, it must have 
i fallen, and the government have reverted to 
the great body of citizens having certain qualifications 
of birth and property. In the ordinary state of the 
Rhodian aristocracy, its conduct was moderate and 
upright ; so we are told by ancient writers, and their 


testimony is confirmed by the prosperity of the com- 


monwealth, and by its continual increase in commer- 
cial wealth and naval power. When all the Grecian 
seas were swarming with pirates, the Rhodians alone 
for the common good undertook and effected their sup- 
pression. They were highly respected by Alexander, 
though he kept a garrison in their city, which, on re- 
ceiving the news of his death, they immediately ex- 
pelled. As the Macedonian supremacy appears to 
have been generally favourable to oligarchy, notwith- 
standing the patronage which Alexander, in the outset 
of his career, found it expedient to bestow on the dem- 
ocratical interest in Asia Minor, it is possible that this 
chan s accompanied with an increase of power in 

e great body of the people. The Rhodians stood 
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war. ‘This could not last for ever. Their habits and 
interests especially inclined them to close connexion 
with Ptolemy and Egypt; and though they avoided 
giving any just cause of offence to, Antigonus, his vio- 
lent spirit would be satisfied with nothing short of un- 
qualified support. ‘This being refused, he commis- 
sioned officers to seize the Rhodian traders bound for 
Egypt ;, and when the execution of the order was re- 
sisted, he prepared an armament against the island. 
The Rhodians endeavoured to pacify him by compli- 
ments and submissions ; but, finding him inexorable, 
they made ready for defence.—In the year which fol- 
lowed the attack of Antigonus on Egypt (B.C. 304), 
Demetrius laid siege to Rhodes. ‘The Rhodians sent 
to solicit aid of Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander, 
and took measures to increase to the utmost their mil- 
itary force, and to unite the hearts and quicken the 
zeal of all who were in the city. Strangers and foreign 
residents were invited to join in the defence, but all 
unserviceable persons were sent away. It was voted 
that slaves, who fought with courage and fidelity, 
should be purchased from their masters, emancipated, 
and made citizens; that every citizen who fell in bat- 
tle should have a public funeral; that his surviving 
parents should be supported, and his children educated 
by the state; that marriage portions should be given 
to his daughters, and a suit of armour publicly present- 
ed at the feast of Bacchus to each of his sons on com- 
ing of age.. The rich men freely gave their money, 
the poor their labour, the artificers their skill ; all strove 
to surpass cach other in zeal and execution. The be- 
sieging army was numerous and disciplined, well sup- 
plied and well appointed, and provided with every va- 
riety of warlike engines which the science of the age 
and the mechanical genius of the commander could 
furnish. Assaults were made by land and sea, in va- 
rious fashions and with various success ; but no deci- 
sive advantage could be gained over the resolute and 
active defenders of the city, who not only kept the 
walls, but made several vigorous sallies, in some of 
which they succeeded in destroying many ships and en- 
gines of the besiegers. Demetrius at length gave up 
the hope of successfully attacking them from the sea, 
and turned all his attention to his operations on the 
side towards the land. The Rhodians, taking advan- 
tage of this to employ their ships in distant cruises, 
made prizes of many vessels belonging to Antigonus, 
and intercepted some convoys which were coming to 
the enemy’s camp. Meantime the siege was pressed 
by land, and the walls were shaken in many places, 
all which the Rhodians made good by new defences 
built within ; and just as they were beginning to be 
discouraged by the power and perseverance of their ad- 
versary, their confidence was renewed by the arrival 
of an Egyptian fleet, with supplies in great abundance. 
—The siege was protracted for a year. A second 
fleet was sent by Ptolemy, which brought large sup- 
plies, and a considerable re-enforcement of troops. 
Ambassadors came from Athens and from many other 
Grecian states, to entreat that Demetrius would be 
reconciled with the Rhodians. He yielded so far as 
to grant a suspension of arms and commence a ne- 
gotiation ; but the terms could not be agreed on, and 
the war was renewed. He then attempted a surprise 
by night. Under cover of the darkness, a chosen body 
of soldiers entered the town through a breach which 
had been made; and the rest of the army supported 
them at daybreak by a general assault on the walls. 
But the Rhodians were cool and firm, All who were 
defending the ramparts remained at their posts, and 
made them good against the enemies without; while 
the rest of the citizens, with the auxiliaries from Egypt, 
went against those within the city. In the violent 
contest which ensued, the townsmen. were victorious, 
and few of the storming party escaped out of their 
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“his son to make peace with the Rhodians on what 
conditions he could; and Demetrius accordingly wish- 
ed for an accommodation on any terms that would 
save his credit. The Rhodians were no less anxious 
for peace ; and the more so, as Ptolemy had written 
to them, promising farther aid in case of need, but 
advising them to put an end to the war on any reason- 
able conditions. Peace was soon concluded on the 
terms that the Rhodians should be independent, and 
should retain all their revenues; but that they should 
assist Antigonus in all his wars, excepting against 
Ptolemy, and should give one hundred hostages in 
pledge of fidelity to their engagements. Thus re- 
leased from danger, the Rhodians proceeded to fulfil 
their promises, and reward those who had served them 
well, Fit honours were bestowed upon the bravest 
combatants among the free inhabitants, and freedom, 
with citizenship, given to such of the slaves as had 
deserved it. Statues were erected to Ptolemy, Ly- 
simachus, and Cassander, all of whom had assisted 
them largely with provisions. To Ptolemy, whose 
benefits had been by far the most conspicuous, more 
extravagant honours were assigned. ‘The oracle of 
Ammon was consulted, to learn whether the Rhodians 
might not be allowed to worship him as a‘ god ; and, 
permission being given, a temple was actually erected 
in his honour. Such instances had already occurred in 
the case of Alexander, and in that of Antigonus and 
Demetrius at Athens ; but it must be remembered that 
such a practice would not bear, in Grecian eyes, the 
same unnatural and impious character which it does 
in ours, since the step was easy from hero-worship, 
which had long formed an important part of their re- 
ligion, to the adoration of distinguished men, even 
while ‘alive (Hist. of Greece, p. 161, segg.— Libr. 
Us. Knowl.)—After mingling more or less in the vari- 
ous collisions which ensued between the. successors of 
Alexander and their respective descendants, Rhodes 
sided with the Romans, and became a valuable auxili- 
ary to the rising power. In return for the important 
services thus rendered, it received from its new friends 
the territories of Lycia and Caria ; but suspicion and 
distrust eventually arose, the Rhodians were deprived 
of them possessions in Asia, and at last, in the reign 
_of Vespasian, of their freedom, and with it of the right 
they had so long enjoyed of being governed by their 
own laws. A new province was formed, consisting 
of the islands near the coast, of which Rhodes was the 
capital, and the island henceforth became an integral 
part: of the Roman empire, and shared in its various 
vicissitudes. In a later age, it fell into the hands of 
the knights of St. John, after they had lost possession 
of Palestine, A.D. 1309. In 1480 they repelled an 
attack of the Turks, but in 1522 were compelled to 
surrender the island to Soliman IJ. The population 
is differently estimated: Savary makes it 36,500, of 
which about one third are Greeks, with an archbishop. 
The capital, Rhodes, has a population of about 6000 
Turks. The suburb, Neochorio, is inhabited by 3000 
Greeks, who are not permitted to reside within the 
city. The town is surrounded with three walls anda 
double ditch, and is considered by the Turks as im- 
pregnable. It has two fine harbours, separated only 
by a mole.—Rhodes was celebrated for its Colossus, an 
account of which will be found elsewhere. (Vid. Co- 
lossus.) Its maritime laws were also in high repute, 
and were adopted as the basis of ‘marine law on all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Their main principles 
are still interwoven into the maritime codes of modern 
times. ‘The legislative enactments at Rhodes respect- 
ing the condition of the poorer classes were also very 
remarkable. The government, though far from being 
a democracy, had a special regard for the poor. They 
received an allowance of corn from the public stores ; 
and the rich were taxed for their support. There were 
likewise — works: and offices which they were 
"4 4 ; 
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called upon by law to undertake, on receiving a certain 
fixed salary. (Strab., 653.) Rhodes produced many 
distinguished characters in philosophy and literature : 
among these may be mentioned Panetius (whom Ci- 
cero has so much followed in the Offices), Stratocles, 
Andronicus, Eudemus, and Hieronymus. Posidonius 
the Stoic resided for a long time in this island, and gave 
lectures in rhetoric. and philosophy. The poet Pisan- 
der, author of the Heracleid, as well as Simmias and 
Aristides, are likewise found in the list of the Rhodian 
literati.—The serene sky of the island, its soft climate, 
fertile soil, and fine fruits, are still praised by modern 
travellers. ‘‘ Rhodes,” observes Dr. Clarke, “is a 
truly delightful spot: the air of the place is healthy, 
and its gardens are filled with delicious fruit. Here, 
as in Cos, every gale is scented with the most power- 
ful fragrance, which is wafted from groves of orange 
and citron trees. Numberless aromatic herbs exhale 
at the same time such profuse odour, that the whole 
atmosphere seems to-be impregnated with a spicy per- 
fume. The present inhabitants of the island confirm 
the ancient history of its climate; maintaining that 
hardly a day passes throughout the year in which the 
sun is not visible. The winds are liable .to little va- 
riation : they are north or northwest during almost ev- 
ery month.”—( Travels, vol. 3, p. 278, Lond. ed. — 
Compare Turner’s Tour in the Levant, vol. 3, p. 10.) 

Ruacus, I. one of the Centaurs, slain by Atalanta. 
(Apollod., 3, 9, 2.)—II. One of the giants, slain by 
Bacchus under ‘the form of a lion, in the conflict be- 
tween the giants and the gods. —(Horat., Od., 2, 19, 
23.) The Greek form most in use is ‘Poikog, but, as 
Bentley remarks, the Latin writers in general prefer 
the form Rhetus. (Compare Heyne, ad Apollod., 3, 
9, 2.) 

Raa@réum, a promontory of Troas, on the shore of 
the Hellespont, in a northeastern direction nearly from 
Sigeum. On the sloping side of it the body of Ajax 
was buried, and a tumulus still remains on the spot. 
(Mela, 1, 18.—Plin., 5, 30.—Lvv., 37, 37.) Between 
this promontory and that of Sigeum was the position 
of the Grecian camp. (Consult Rennell, Topography 
of Troy, p. 70.) According to Leake, Paléo Kastro, 
near the Turkish village of It-ghelmes, marks the prob- 
able site of Rheteum.. (Tour, p. 275.) 

Ruosvs, a city of Syria, the southernmost one in 
the district of Pieria, fifteen miles from Seleucia, and 
lying on the Sinus Issicus. It was northwest of An- 
tiochia. When Pliny speaks of it as lying near the 
Syrian Pass, he must be understood as speaking of the 
southern pass, not the northern one on the confines — 
of Syria. (Plin., 5, 22.—Cic., Ep. ad Att., 6, 1.) 

RwoxaLAni, a Sarmatian race to the north of tithe 
Palus Mzotis. From the testimony adduced by Mal- 
te-Brun and others, there is no reason to doubt that | 


the appellation of Russians is derived fro at of 
the Rhoxalani or Rhoxani. This derivation either 
difficult nor improbable. The 2, it is supposed, was 
substituted by the Greeks for the ss or th of the bar- 


barians. In the Doric and Aolic dialects, that char- 
acter was expressed by the simple s. Hence, from 
Rhoxani to Rhossani, Rossani, Rosi (the proper or- 
thography requires the 0, not the u, in’ the first sylla- 
ble), the transition is natural and easy. A manuscript 
of Jornandes, in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, has 
Rossomannorum instead of Rhoxolannorum, a reading 
which confirms the identity of sound between thes - 
and-the ss. The addition by that historian of the 
Gothic termination mann to the primitive word will 
surprise no one. In the time of Strabo, the Rhoxalani 
were settled on the vast plains near the sourc 
Tanais and Borysthenes. Appian tells us th 
were warlike and powerful; and we learn fr ; 
writers of at least equal weight, that, having joined — 
their arms to those of a neighbouring nation, they 
frequently attacked the Roman ie the Dan- 
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ube and the Carpathian Mountains ;. that in A.D. 68 
they surprised Mesia; in 166 carried on war against 
the Marcomanni, and in 270 were numbered among 
the enemies over whom Aurelian triumphed. During 
the first three centuries they occupied the southern 
parts of Poland, Red Russia, and Kiovia, the very 
seats possessed by the Russians of the ninth century. 
Jornandes assigns them the same region; and the 
anonymous geographer of Ravenna fixes them in Li- 
thuania and the neighbouring countries. ‘These au- 
thorities are to us decisive that the Rhoxalani and the 
Russians are the same people; but, if any doubt re- 
mained, it would be removed by the concurrent tes- 
timony of the native chronicles, the Polish traditions, 
the Byzantine historians, and the Icelandic sagas, all 
of which are unanimous in applying the term Russian 
to the inhabitants of the countries formerly possessed 
by the Rhoxalani. Hence, as.they were the most cel- 
ebrated of the original tribes, that term, by synecdoche, 
became generic. (Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 5, 
p- 151, seqq:) 

Ruureni or Ruruent, a people of Gallia Aqui- 
tanica, in Narbonensis Prima. ‘The territory was sit- 
uate on either side of the Tarnis or Tarn. Segodu- 
num, now Rodez, was their chief town. (Cas., B. G., 
1, 7.—Plin., 4, 19.) 

Raynpicus, a river of Asia Minor, rising in Mount 
Temnus, on the northern borders of Phrygia. Pliny 
states, that the Rhyndacus was formerly called Lycus, 
and took its source in the lake Antynia, near Miletop- 
lis; that it received the Macestus and other rivers, 
and separated the province of Asia from Bithynia. 
(Plin., 5,32.) His account, though quite at variance 
with that of Strabo, is confirmed by other writers, and 
especially by modern geographers, so that he alone is 
to be followed. (Cramer’s Asia. Minor, vol. 1, p: 50.) 

_Ricopttum, a town of Gallia Belgica, in the terri- 
tory of the Treveri, and riortheast of Augusta Trevero- 
rum. It lay on the river Mosella, and answers to the 
modern Reol. (Tac., Hist.; 4, 71.) 

Rosico or Rosicus, a deity of the Romans, wor- 
shipped to avert mildew. The Robigalia were cele- 
brated on the 25th of April, just before the Floralia. 
(Ovid, Fast., 4, 911.— Pliny, 18, 2.— Tertull. ad 
Gent., 16, 25.) 

_ Roma, the celebrated capital of Italy and of the Ro- 
man empire, situate on the Tiber, below the junction 
of that river with the Anio. The history of the impe- 
rial city is identified with that of the empire itself, and 
may be found scattered under various heads throughout 
the present volume. A much more interesting subject 
of inquiry is that which relates to the authenticity 
of the earlier Roman history, as it has been handed 
down to us by the ‘Romans themselves. The re- 
searches of modern scholars have here produced the 
most surprising results, and especially those of the 
celebrated Niebuhr. . In what may be called, however, 
the work of demolition, even Niebuhr himself appears 
to have had several predecessors. The sceptical tem- 
per of Bayle did not suffer him to acquiesce in a nar- 
rative so open to a reasonable incredulity as the early 
history of Rome. Beaufort’s treatise on the ‘ Uncer- 
tainty of the Roman History,” thougheit did not go to, 
the bottom of the matter, was sufficiently convincing 


| 


to all persons who were not unwilling to be convinced. | 


His views are often false; but his arguments utterly 
destroyed the credit .of the received stories. Hooke 
endeavoured to refute him; butall that he could make 


out was a general presumption that Beaufort pushed 


his case too far, when he considered the history of the 
republic down to the destruction of the city by the 
Gauls as uncertain as the history of the kings. To 
this modification of Beaufort’s conclusions even Nie- 


-buhr assents. Ferguson showed the conviction which 

- Beaufort’s treatise had worked in his mind, by passing 

""wenyl wre all the period anterior to the second 
ve uw | 
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Punic war, and commencing his more circumstantial 
narrative of the Roman history only at the point where 
its events had begun to be noted by contemporary an- 
nalists. Bayle and Beaufort were popular writers, and 
their remarks produced a wide and general effect. At 
a somewhat earlier period, Perizonius, a scholar of an 
acute and comprehensive mind, had criticised the Ro- 
man History with great freedom and originality in his 
“ Animadversiones Historice ;” but the consequence 
of his outstripping his age was, that his disquisitions 
remained in obscurity. Bayle and Beaufort take no 
notice of him; and his inquiries were unknown even 
to Niebuhr when he published his history (note 678, 
vol. 1). Perizonius anticipated Niebuhr in his per- 
ception of the poetical origin of the history of the early 
ages of Rome, and pointed out the evidence for the ex- 
istence among the Romans of popular songs in praise 
of the heroes of old time. That Niebuhr should have 
perceived this truth in an age in which scholars are ac- 
customed to comprehend a wide range of objects and 
to form independent judgments, is not extraordinary ; 
especially after Wolf’s prolegzomena to Homer had 
given birth to a new school of criticism in all that re- 
lates to the early literature of nations. But that Peri- 
zonius should have discovered it at a time when learn- 
ed men had scarcely ceased to receive with unques- 
tioning faith everything that was written in Latin or 
Greek, gives a high notion of the originality and 
strength of his conceptions. Niebuhr, therefore, in 
showing the early history of Rome to be unworthy of 
credit, has only followed a path already open, or, rath- 
er, already beaten. He has done more, however, than 
those who have preceded him, by resolving the vulgar 
narrative into’ its elements, and showing how it ac- 
quired its present shape. He has thus examined the 
whole. subject thoroughly,.and made it impossible for 
any one ever.to revive the old belief. Still, however, 
though we may now safely withhold our assent from a 
large portion of what used to pass current as the early 
history of Rome, we must take care not to carry this 
scepticism so far as to reject, by one sweeping sen- 
tence of condemnation, every portion that has come 
down to us on this head. Even allowing a considera- 
ble degree of doubt and uncertainty to pervade the 
first records of the Roman history, from the alleged 
foundation of the city to its capture by the Gauls, for 
that is a’ point which Livy himself does not scruple to 
concede (6, 1), we must yet regard even this dubious 
period as luminous and authentic, when compared with 
the times which preceded the foundation of Rome. 
Few sober-minded critics, indeed, will.be disposed to 
indulge in scepticism, so far as to.imagine that every- 
thing which relates to the kings of Rome is fictitious 
and apocryphal. It appears to us that there are cer-' 
tain facts recorded in the early history of that’ city, 
which rest on too undisputed a basis, too universal a 
consent of authorities to be easily set aside. Where 
these are borne out by the succeeding and indubitable 
parts of the history, and exhibit a connected account 
of the growth and progress of the constitution of this 
great city, surely it would be injudicious to reject 
them, except in the case of evident contradiction or 
striking improbability. Great uncertainty exists, no 
doubt, on many points; but, after all, it is more in 
matters of detail than of real importance, and especial- 
ly in the relation of those petty events and circum- 
stances with which Livy and Dionysius have, perhaps, 
without due discrimination, endeavoured to dress up 
the meager chroniclers who preceded them, and to in- 
fuse some ake into the dry records of the pontifical 
volumes. Let us retrench, if it must be so, the gaudy 
decorations and fanciful ornaments with which these 
historians have embellished their work,. but let us not, 
at the same time, overthrow the whole. fabric. We 
may prune what is’ exuberant or decayed, and weed 
what is rank and unprofitable ; but ee 
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in the process, of encroaching upon what is sound, or! cles of Peparethus, 


rooting out what is wholesome and nutritious. Let it 
be granted that the rape of the Sabine women is a fic- 
tion, it may still be true that the Sabines became, at 
one time, an’ element in the population of Rome, 
Though it be uncertain, with respect to the Horatii and 
Curiatii, which belonged to Rome and which to Alba, 
we may still believe that the latter city sank beneath 
its more powerful rival. The elder Farquin’s reign 
does not cease to be an historical fact, because we hear 
an absurd story of an eagle uncovering his head on his 
arrival at the gates of Rome. The constitution said to 
have been formed by Servius Tullius may have been 
the result of longer experience and more practical wis- 
dom than falls to the lot of a single reign; but it was 
such a constitution as Rome did receive, and which it 
was afterward enabled to bring to a state of greater per- 
fection than any ancient form of government that we 
are acquainted with. Suppose the story of Lucretia 
false, we cannot deny that monarchy was abolished at 
Rome, and made way for consular authority about the 
time that Livy pretends, though that historian may 
be wrong in giving Valerius Publicola, and not Hora- 
tius Barbatus, as a colleague to Brutus. (Polyb., 2, 
23.) The valour of Horatius Cocles, and the forti- 
tude of Mutius Scevola, may be left to the admiration 
of schoolboys ; but the siege of Rome by Porsenna is 
no idle tale invented for their amusement, though it 
should be proved that the consequences of that event 
were not so honourable to the Romans as Livy has 
chosen to represent them. . ( Tacit., 3, 72.—Plin., 34, 
14.) Itis a disputed point whether two or five tribunes 
of the people were elected at first; but does that doubt 
‘invalidate the fact of the secession to the Mons Sa- 
cer? Cancel three fourths of the Roman victories and 
triumphs over the A%qui and Volsci, will it be less 
true that the former were nearly destroyed, the latter 
completely subjugated? Say it was gold, and not the 
valour of her dictator and his troops, which delivered 
Rome from the Gauls ; she may surely boast of having 
lived to revenge herself on the barbarian foe, and of 
having, by a hundred triumphs, blotted out the stain of 
that transaction, and of the shameful rout on the banks 
of the Allia. In short, though we may sometimes 
pause when reading the early annals of Rome, and 
hesitate what judgment to form on many of the events 
which they record, there are landmarks enough to pre- 
vent us from straying far from our course, and to lead us 
on safely to the terra firma of her history. But we have 
not the same assistance for tracing our way, nor the 
same guarantees to certify us that we are treading in the 
right path, when we come to explore the truth of the 
accounts on which the origin of Rome, and the actions 
of its reputed founder, must mainly depend for their 
credibility. On the contrary, after reading all that 
Plutarch has said in the opening of his life of Romu- 
lus, and all that Dionysius has collected on the sub- 
ject, it is impossible not to feel convinced that the re- 
ceived story of the foundation of Rome rests on very 
questionable grounds. Here it is not merely the more 
undisguised appearance of fiction, or the greater fre- 
quency of the marvellous, which is calculated to awa- 
ken suspicion; but it is the inconsistency and improb- 
ability of the whole, as an attempt to explain the first 
rise and progress of unquestionably the most interest- 


ing city of antiquity, which ought to startle the mind 


and revolt the judgment of the philosopher and. the 
critic. It is not also because these tales are to be 
traced to a Greek source that we would reject them ; 
for we are inclined to think that the early Greek his- 
torians who made the antiquities of Italy their study, 
and they form a numerous class, were better informed 
about what they wrote, and more trustworthy, than 
perhaps they are generally allowed to be.. The objec- 


tion rather lies against the particular authority on whose | 


e ‘testimony they seem entirely to rest for support. Dio- 
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an author mentioned by no one 
else, is said by Plutarch, in his Life of Romulus, to 
have been the first to accredit the received accounts of 
the circumstances relative to the origin of Rome ; and 
it was upon his authority that Fabius Pictor, the ear- 
liest Roman historian, brought them into repute with 
his countrymen. Now, unless we are informed what 
peculiar sources of information were open to this ob- 
scure writer, which were, not possessed by the other 
early historians of his nation, to whom the name of 
Romulus seems to have been known, there can be no 
reason why we should give him the preference. It’ 
will not be enough to say that the approval of Fabius 
is a sufficient testimony in his favour; for, as his ac- 
count of the birth of their founder was most flattering 
to the vanity of the Romans, their partiality towards 
him would be easily accounted for, and, by a natural 
consequence, would tend to lower rather than raise 
our opinion of his credibility. _ But the most solid ob- 
jection which can be urged against the popular ac- 
count of the foundation of Rome by Romulus, is chief- 
ly grounded on the inconsistency of the circumstan- 
ces under which that city is said to have commenced 
its political career, with the character and condition 
which is ascribed to it immediately after. 
true that Romulus was surrounded by so much state 
and dignity, and possessed not only the insignia of 
royalty, but also a force such as no despicable city 


could display, since. we are told that he could bring. 


into the field formidable armies, then we may assert 
confidently that Rome did not date its beginning 
from a motley assemblage of lawless depredators and 
runaway slaves, and that its first walls held within 
their circuit something more than the lowly huts of 
shepherds, or the rude palace of a village king. Nor 
were there traditions wanting to give strength to such 
an hypothesis, by ascribing to this great city an exist- 
ence anterior to that which it had afterward as a colony 
of Alba. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 347, seqq). 
—But let us now proceed to the question respecting 
the real origin of Rome. 


1. Origin of Rome. 


When we inquire into the real origin of the city of 
Rome, we meet with a tradition which carries it back 
to the age of the Pelasgians. (Plut., Vit. Rom. init.) 
The Pelasgic origin of Rome is implied in the legend 
of the settlement of the Arcadian Evander on the Pal- 
atine Mount. The religion and the language of Rome 
sanction this belief. The same opinion was probably 
held, at least by the earliest of the many writers who, 
according to Dionysius, supposed it to be a Tyrrhenian 
city. (Dion. Hal., 1,29.) If any by this expression 
meant that it was Etruscan, we may oppose to this 
the well-grounded opinion that the Etrurian sway was 
not extended so far south as the lower part of the Ti- 
ber till about -the close of the second century of 
Rome. We have, however, express testimony that 
Rome was a Siculian town. Varro informs us, that 
the old annals reported that the Siculi were sprung 
from Rome (L. L.,'4, 10); and the legend of Antio- 
chus has been preserved, which derived the appella- 
tion of the Siceli in Ginotria and Sicily from a mythic 
chief Sicelus, who fled from Rome, and was enter- 
tained by Morges, king of GSnotria. (Dion. Hal., i, 
73.) It is scarcely necessary to observe, that Sicelus 
is a personification of the nation, and that we have 
here a record of its original seat, and of its subsequent 
migration. The considerations which tend to show 
that the Siceli or Siculi were a Pelasgian tribe, will 
be found under another article. | r 
Siceli fled from the Opici; and the Pelasgians of Lati- 


‘um were overpowered by the Casci, who were proba- 


bly an Opican or Oscan tribe. Whether Rome fell 
into the hands of the conquerors we cannot be. certain, 
but it is very probable. It is thus aay RPE 
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the legend preserved .by Plutarch, that’ Romus, king 
of the Latins, expelled the Tyrrhenians. (Plut., Vat. 
ftom.) Such a conquest would give rise to the tradi- 
tion that Rome was founded as a colony from Alba. 
Palatium, the settlement on the Palatine Hill, probably 
took its name from Palatium, a town of the Oscan 
Aborigines, on the declivity of the Apennines. (Dzon. 
Hal., 1, 14.) 4 


2. Original site, and subsequent growth of Rome. 


All traditions agree, that the original site of Rome 
was on the Palatine, whether they ascribe its founda- 
tion to Evander or to Romulus. ‘The steepness of 
the sides of the hill would be its natural defence ; and 
on one quarter it was still farther strengthened by a 
swamp which lay between the hill and river, which 
was afterward drained ‘and called the Velabrum. In 
the course of time dwellings sprung up around the 
foot of the hill; but the Palatine must still have re- 
mained the citadel of the growing town; just as at 
Athens that which was the original city (76As¢) be- 
came eventually the Acropolis (xpémoduc). These 
suburbs were enclosed with a line, probably. a rude 
fortification, which the learning of Tacitus enabled 
him to trace, and which -he calls the pomerium of 
Romulus. (Ann., 12, 24.) It ran under three sides 
of the hill: the fourth side was occupied by the swamp 
just mentioned, where it was neither needful nor pos- 
sible to carry a wall. The ancient city comprised 
within this outline, or, possibly, only the city on the 
summit of the hill, was called by Roman antiquaries 
the “Square Rome” (Roma Quadrata.— Ennius; ap. 
Fest., s. v. Quadrata Roma.— Plut., Vit. Rom.— 
Dio Cass., fragm.— Dion. Hal., 1, 88). ‘There is 
reason to suppose, that some at least of the adjacent 
hills were the seat of similar settlements. The le- 
gend of the twin brothers, Romulus and Remus, ap- 
pears to have arisen from the proximity to Rome of 
a kindred town called Remoria, either on the Aven- 
tine, or on an eminence somewhat more. distant to- 
wards the sea. (Dion. Hal., 1, 85.—Niebuhr; Rom. 
HMist., vol..1, note 618.)—The first enlargement of 
Rome seems to have been effected by the addition of 
the Celian Hill, which, as we shall presently show, was 
probably occupied by a different tribe from the people 
of the Palatine. Dionysius speaks of Romulus as 
holding both the Palatine and the Celian Mount (2, 
50). The next addition to the city was the Esqui- 
line Hill. The festival of Septimontium preserved 
the memory of a time when Rome included only Pa- 
latium, with its adjacent regions, Velia, Cermalus, and 
Fagutal ; the Celian Hill;-and Oppius and Cispius, 
the two summits of the Esquiline. (Festus, s.v. Sep- 
timontium. — Niebuhr, vol. 1, p. 382.). The Capito- 
line, Quirinal, and Viminal Hills were not yet com- 
prehended in the pomerium: the Aventine was al- 
ways excluded from the hallowed boundary, even when 
it was substantially a part of the city. Thus we see 
that the notion that Rome was built on seven hills, 
was fitted originally to circumstances different from 
those to which it was afterward applied.—The Quirinal 
and Capitoline Hills seem to have been the seat of a 
Sabine settlement, distinct from the Rome on the 
Palatine, and in early times even hostile to it. The 
most poetical incident in the legend of Romulus, the 


rape of the Sabine virgins, involves an historical mean-_ 


ing. It appears to refer to a time when the Romans 
did not possess the right of intermarriage with some 


force of arms. (Niebuhr, vol. 1, p. 286.) By the 


“fore oar Sabine states, and sought to extort it by 


right of intermarriage (connulium) is meant the mu- 
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‘tual recognition, that the children of parents, citizens 
of the two states, were entitled to the full rank of 
citizens in the state of their father. This right among 
‘the ancient states of both Greece and Italy was es- 
isbied ony by express treaty. A citizen might live 
i 
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course subsisted between them. 
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with a foreign woman as his wife; but, unless the in- 
termarriage were sanctioned by public. ‘compact, his 
children lost their paternal rank. Niebuhr has ob- 
served, that even the poetic legend did not régard 
Rome as a genuine and lawful colony from Alba; 
otherwise it would, from the very beginning, have en- 
joyed the right of intermarriage with the mother ‘city 
and the other Latin towns; and there would have 
been no consistency in the story of the want of wom- 
en (vol. 1, note 628).—In-the narrative of the war 
with the Latins, Livy calls Tatius only king of the Sa- 


‘bines ; but when he mentions that, at the close of the 


war, the Sabine appellation Quintes was extended to 
the people of Romulus, he derives it from Cures. 
(Liv., 1, 10, 18.) ‘Dionysius has followed the An- 
nalists, who expressly specified Cures as the seat of 
the kingdom of Tatius. Strabo adopted the same 
tradition. Now, when we consider the exceedingly 
narrow limits within which all the other incidents of 


, the early Roman traditions are confined, and even the 


historical events of the first years of the republic, after 
the kingly dominion of the city was reduced, it seems 
yery unlikely that Rome, in its infancy, could have 
come into collision with Cures, which was distant 
from it more than twenty miles. Moreover, nothing 
is told of the war before the seizure of the Capitoline 
Hill.. This is the point from which all the attacks of 
the Sabines proceed. Again, after the termination of 
the war, we hear nothing of the return of Tatius to 
Cures. “He apparently deserts his old dominion, and 
establishes himself and his Sabines on the Capitoline 
and Quirinal Hills: (Dion. Hal., 2, 46,50.) The 
senate of the people of Romulus and Tatius met in 
conference in the valley between the Palatine and 
Capitoline Hills ; and as the Palatine was the proper 
seat of the one, so the Capitoline must have been that 
of the’ other. Cures vanishes’ from our sight; and 
though the union of the Romans with the Sabine peo- 
ple, with. whom they had warred, endured unbroken, 
there is no trace of their possessing a wider territory 
than the district immediately adjacent to the hills of 
Rome.—These considerations are sufficient to expose 
the inconsistency of the vulgar legend: but the testi- 
mony to the incorporation of a part of the Sabines 
with the Roman people is far too strong to be set 
aside. ‘The most probable supposition is, as has been 
before stated, that the Sabines, who in the early pe- 
riod of their national existence extended themselves 
down the left bank of the Tiber, had advanced even 
to the neighbourhood of Rome, and had established a 
settlement on the Quirinal and Capitoline Hills. Of 
this town the Capitoline must have been the citadel. 
It was likewise the seat of its religious worship: for 
the pontifical books recorded, that, before the building 
of the Capitol, its site was occupied by shrines and 
fanes consecrated by Tatius. (Liv., 1, 55.) Tatius 
we can scarcely regard as a more certainly historical 
personage than Romulus, though the story of his death 
at Lavinium has an historical aspect. He is only the 
personification of the tribe of the Titienses or Tities, 
who are said to have taken their name from him. 
But his people had a real existence. The name of 
their town has been lost: their own name was un-. 
doubtedly Quirites. This people lived in close neigh- 
bourhood with the Romans on the Palatine; but they 
were of different, and even hostile races, and no inter- 
Between two petty 
states, so situated. in immediate neighbourhood, it is 
not at all improbable that women may have been a 
cause of contention. We can gather from the tradi- 


tions that war took place between them, which ended 


at last in a compact, by which not only the right of 
intermarriage, and a community of all other rights, 
were granted, but the two.nations were combined into ~ 
one. We can even trace the stages of their union. 
It appears at first tohave been a federal union. Each 
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people had its own king and its own senate; and they | tribe, the Luceres. 


only met to confer upon matters of common interest. 
Afterward one king was acknowledged as the common 
chief of the united people: the two senates became 
one body, and consulted for the welfare of the whole 
state: the national names of Romans and Quirites 
were extended indifferently to both divisions of the 
citizens ; and they were no longer distinguished as 
nations, but only as tribes of the same people, under 
the denomination of Ramnes and Titienses. 


3. Early Roman Tribes, ° 


-We are told that the people of Rome were divided 
into three tribes ; and, besides the Ramnes and’ Titi- 
enses, a third tribe appears, who are. called Luceres. 
That they were looked upon as an important element 
in the state, is manifest from the legend that Roma 
was the daughter of Italus and Luceria. As the dis- 
tinction of the two former tribes arose from the dif- 
ference of their national origin, so we may conclude 
that the Luceres were a people of a third race, and 
united either by confederacy or subjection with’ the 
other two. The origin of the Titienses is distinctly 
marked: they were Sabines. That of the first tribe, 
the Ramnes, the genuine Romans of the Palatine, is 
not soclear ; but it seems probable that they belonged 
to the Opican stock'of the Latins. From these cir- 
cumstances we might reasonably conjecture that the 
third tribe, the Luceres, were the remains of a people 
of the Pelasgian race. They are always enumerated 
in the third place, as the Ramnes are in the first, which 
accords well with the idea that they were a conquered 
and subject class. But there is evidence that points 
more directly to this conclusion. Though the origin 
of the Luceres was accounted uncertain by the Ro- 
man historians, so that Livy does not venture to assign 
a cause for their name (Liv., 1, 13), yet it was gen- 
erally supposed to be derived from the Etruscan Lu- 
cumo, who had fought with Romulus against Tatius. 
(Varro, L. L., 4, 9.— Cic., Repub., 2, 8.— Propert., 
4,1, 29.) Now “ Lucumo” was only a title mista- 
ken for a proper name, so that nothing could be de- 
rived from it, even if the incidents of the legend were 
received as historical facts. Moreover, the Etruscans, 


-in the infancy of Rome, had not penetrated so far to 


the south. But the story becomes clear, if we admit 
that we have here the customary confusion between 
the Etruscans and Tyrrhenians, and that the allies of 
the Ramnes of the Palatine were a Tyrrhenian or Pe- 
lasgian people, a portion of the old inhabitants of La- 
tium. Bisnysius adds a circumstance to the legend 
which confirms this hypothesis. He says that Lucu- 
mo brought his Tyrrhenians from the city Solonium 
(2, 37). No such city is known to have existed; but 
the level tract on the seacoast south of the Tiber, 
lying between Rome on the one hand, and Laurentum 
and Lavinium on the other, was called the Solonian 
plain. This region Dionysius probably found men- 
tioned in some annals: this would assuredly be the 
seat of Pelasgian Latins ; and in this very direction 
we are expressly told that the early dominion of Rome 
extended most widely, (Niebuhr, vol. 1, note 739.) 
The Tyrrhenian or Pelasgian origin of the Luceres 
may be deduced yet more clearly from the legend 
which described their leader as Lucerus, king of Ar- 
dea. (Festus, s. v. Lucerenses.) If we inquire for 
the town or chief settlement of the Luceres, we shall 
find reason to conjecture that it was upon the Oelian 
Hill. We have seen that, according to one tradition, 
Romulus was supposed to possess the Palatine and 
the Celian, while Tatius and his Quirites held the 


Quirinal and the Capitoline. (Dion. Hal.,2,50.) As 
the latter hills were the seat of the second tribe, the 


Titienses ; and the Palatine of the Ramnes, the first 


| Patrician order and their Clients. 
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Moreover, there is'a tradition, 
though a confused one, that the Czlian took its name 
from a Tyrrhenian or Tuscan chief, Czlius or Czles, 
an auxiliary of Romulus ; in short, the Lucumo from 
whom the Luceres were supposed to deduce their ap- 
pellation. (Dion. Hal., 2, 36.—Varro, L. L., 4, 8, 
9.—Festus, s. v. Celius Mons.—Tac., Ann., 4, 65.) 


4. Of Patricians and Clients ; and of the Plebeian 
Order. 4 


Among the original population of the city, those 
who could show a noble or free ancestry constituted 
the Patrician Order, the term Patricii being equivalent 
to ngenui (Liv., 10,8.—Cincius, ap. Fest., s. v. Pa- 
tricios) ; and to them alone belonged a share in the 
government of the state... The rest of the people were 
subject to the king and to the body of the Patricians : 
and each man, with his household, was attached, un- 
der the appellation of Client, to the head of some Pa- 
trician family, whom he was bound to serve, and from 
whom he looked for protection and help.” It has al- 
ready been stated, that after the Sabine war and the 
union of the people of Romulus and Tatius, the citi- 
zens were distributed into three tribes, to which were 
given the names of Ramnes, Titienses, and Luceres ; 
these three primitive tribes were subdivided into thirty 
curi@, ten in each tribe. In the national assembly the — 
people were called-together in their cwrig: the votes 
of the householders in each curia were taken in the 
separate curi@ ; and the votes of the greater number 
of the thirty cwri@ determined the business before the 
assembly. This assembly was called the Comtia Cu- 
riata. Besides this popular assembly, there was a se- 
lect and perpetual council, called the senate, At its 
first institution it was composed of a hundred chief 
men of the Patrician order. Ten of these were of 
higher rank than the rest ; and to one, the chief of all, 
was intrusted the care of the city whenever the king 
should be absent in war. After the completion of the 
union with the people of Tatius, the senate was doubled 
by the addition of a hundred Sabines ; and the first 
Tarquinius added a third hundred fo the ancient num- 
ber. The senators admitted by Tarquinius were call- 
ed ‘‘Fathers of the Less Houses or Kins” (Patres 
Minorum Gentium) ; and the old senators, ‘ Fathers 
of the Greatér Houses or Kins” (Patres Majorum 
Gentium). ‘Such is a correct, although imperfect out- 
line of the forms of the primitive constitution.—The 
leading feature in this outline is the position that the 
original population of Rome was composed only of the 
Upon this state- 
ment all our authorities are agreed, either by express 
assertion or implied consent. But this statement is 
generally accompanied by another, arismg from a false 
conception, which has obscured and embarrassed the 
whole course of early Roman history. The Clients 
are supposed to have been the same with the Plebeians. 
They are conceived to have been called Plebeians as a 
body, in opposition to the Patrician body, but Clients 
individually, in relation to their particular patrons. 
Such, at least, is the explicit statement of Dionysius, 
and of Plutarch, who has followed his authority ; and 
this view of the matter has been adopted without 


'| question by modern writers. This, however, is a pos- 


itive error. The Plebs, or Commonalty, was of more 
récent origin; and the Plebeians, in their civil rights, 
held'a middle place between the ruling Patricians and 
their dependant clients. One proof of this, and per- 
haps the strongest that can be adduced, is drawn from 
the nature of the Comitia Curiata. This great na-_ 
tional cuuncil was the most important of all the insti- 
tutions connected with the cure. At its first origin, ; 
and as long as it continued to have a real existence, 

it was composed exclusively of the Patrician order. 


and genuine Romans, it seems reasonable to conclude | (Dion. Hal., 2, 21.) It cannot be thought strange 


“that the Celian was the site of the third and. subject | 


that the Clients, an inferior order of ee , personally 


«y ,. ’ 
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ee ‘in their peculiar divisions. 
* ” 


or sprung up insensibly from other causes. 


a. 
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dependant on individuals of the Patrician body, should 
not appear in the supreme council of the state. The 
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great distinction which demands our attention is this, 


that the Plebeians were still more certainly excluded 
from it. Even when the Plebeian state had grown up 
to such magnitude and importance that it had its pe- 
culiar magistrates, and was become a chief element 
in the constitution of the commonwealth, even then 
the Comitia Curiata were exclusively Patrician, and 
the Plebeians had no partinthem. The fact was, that 
the distribution of the people into tribes and curiz, 
and the still farther division into Gentes, or Houses, 
had respect only to the original stock of the nation ; 
and this original stock kept itself distinct from the 
body of new citizens, which was added by conquest, 
The Cli- 
ents, inasmuch as they were attached to individual 


_ Patricians, were attached to the Gentes; and so may 


be considered, in this sense, as included in the greater 
divisions of curiz and tribes; although it is manifest 
that they could not appear. as members of the curia, 
when these were called together as the component 
parts of the sovereign popular assembly. But the 
Plebeians grew up as a separate body by the side of 


a the original Patrician citizens, and were never incor- 


They were not 

embers of the Gentes, or of the curie, or of the three 
tribes ; consequently they had no share in the Comi- 
tia Curiata; and this assembly, in which resided the 
supreme power of the state, was, as we have already 
sald, exclusively Patrician. It is needless to insist 
upon the importance of this distinction to a right view 
of the constitution, and! of its successive changes ; 
and, indeed, to a right notion of the whole internal 
history, which, for more than two centuries, is made up 


of the struggles of the Patrician and Plebeian orders. 
~ Yet this distinction was overlooked by all the writers 


on Roman history; and they suffered themselves to 
be misled by the superficial theory of Dionysius, who 
represented the government of Rome as thoroughly 
democratical from the very foundation of the city, and 
conceived the public assembly to be composed of the 
whole male population of the state, with the exception 
of household slaves. 


5. Of the Patrician Gentes or Houses. 


The Patrician citizens of Rome were all compre- 
hended in certain bodies which were called Gentes 
(Kins or Houses). The word Kn would be the most 
exact translation of Gens ; but as this word is nearly 
obsolete, except in particular phrases, and as the trans- 
lators of Niebuhr have rendered Gens by House, the 
latter term is now generally adopted. (Philol. Muse- 
um, No 2, p. 348.) The members of the same Gens 
were called Gentiles. In each ‘house were contained 
several distinct families. It is: probable that these 
families were originally single households ; but where 
their numbers increased, they became families in the 
wider acceptation of the term. . From the etymology 
of the term Gens, it is evident that a connexion by 
birth and kindred was held to subsist among all the 
members of the same house. The name of the house 
seems always to have been derived from some mythic 
hero; and in the popular belief, the. hero from whom 
the house was named was regarded as’a common an- 
cestor. Thus the Julian house was regarded as the 
progeny of Julus, the son of Aineas (Dion, Hal., 1, 70. 


—Virg., Hin., 6, 789); and the Valerian house was: 


derived from Volesus, a Sabine warrior, and compan- 
jon of Tatius. (Dion. Hal., 2, 46.) Even those 
whose superior information enabled them to reject 
these fabulous genealogies, adhered to the notion of 
an original connexion by birth; and a fictitious and 
conventional kindred was acknowledged by the mem- 
bers of the same house. In describing this kindred 


of th 7 


iles as fictitious and conventional, we .do 
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not mean to assert that in no case did such a con- 
nexion really exist. No doubt what were called 
Houses were first formed by natural consanguinity. 
But it is probable that these natural alliances had sug- 
gested an artificial arrangement, and that families not 
akin to one another had been distributed into houses by 
some legislative power. ‘This will appear certain, if 
we shall be convinced of the existence of the precise 
numerical divisions which will be explained presently. 
If it be true that originally each curia contained ten 
gentes, and each gens ten householders, it is obvious 
that this exact division must have been made arbitrari- 
ly. -A precisely similar division exisited among the 
ancient Athenians. The Eupatride, a body which 
corresponds to the Patrician order at Rome, were di- 
vided into four Phyle, which correspond to the three 
Roman tribes ; each Phyle into three Phratrie, which 
correspond to the Curie; and each Phratria into thir- 
ty Genea or Houses; so that the total number, of 
Houses was three hundred and sixty. The Athenian 
Houses were distinguished by names of a patronymic - 
form, which were derived from some hero or mythic 
ancestor. But, notwithstanding. this fictitious kindred, . 
and though all the terms which expressed the relation 
were derived etymologically from the notion of con- 
nexion by birth, the authorities from which we draw 
our precise knowledge of the institution directly and 
pointedly deny the reality of such a connexion, and 
ascribe the origin of the Genea to an arbitrary di- 
vision. (Pollux, 8, 9, 111.—Harpocration, s. v. yev- 
vitat.—Niebuhr, vol. 1, note 795.) The great bond 
of union among the members of a House was a partici- 
pation in its common religious rites. It seems that 
each House had its peculiar solemnities, which were 
performed at a stated time and place. There ‘can be 
no doubt that, at a fitting age, the children of the 
Gens were admitted to these solemnities, and publicly 
recognised as members of it; just as in Attica, at the 
feast of Apaturia, Athenian citizens of the pure blood 
were admitted and registered in their hereditary Phra- 
tria.—We have spoken of the Gentes as pertaining 
only to the Patricians. ‘This is affirmed upon direct 
testimony. (Lw., 10, 8.—Miebuhr, vol. 1, p. 316, 
note 821.) But, in making this statement, we must 
bear in mind that constructions of a similar nature ex- 
isted among the Plebeians, which had their origin when 
the subject and municipal towns were independent 
states. The Gentile connexions of the. Plebeians were 
older than their character as Roman citizens. Thus, 
the Cecilii, though Plebeians at Rome, were Patri- 
cians of Preneste,.and claimed as the ancestor of their 
house Ceculus, the son of Vulcan. The distinction 
between the Patrician and Plebeian Houses was, in the 
first place, that every Patrician was a member of a 
House, while, among the Plebeians, comparatively but 
few families could claim the honours of hereditary no- 
bility ; and, in the second place, that the Patrician 
Houses were constituent elements of the Roman state. 
Their existence affected the constitution of the great 
councils of the nation, the Comitia Curiata and the 
senate, and their internal laws and usages were part 
of the common law of the Roman people; while of 
the Plebeian Houses the state took no cognizance.— 
The, nature of the Roman Gentes may be illustrated 
in some points by the analogy of the Gelic clans. All 
who belonged to the Gens or to the Clan bore a com- 
mon name. But as the clan contained not only the 
freemen or gentlemen of the clan, the Duinhewasals, 
who were the companions of the chief and the warri- 
ors of the clan, but also their dependants, to whom 


was left their scanty tillage and the keeping of the 
cattle, and who, if ever they were called to follow the 


warlike array of the clan, were imperfectly armed, and 
placed in the hindmost ranks; so the Roman Gens 
consisted of the freeborn Patricans and of their Clients. 
And our theory, that, notwithstanding the conventional 


> 
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kindred of the Gentiles, the Gentes were really, in 
many cases, composed of families which had no na- 
tional consanguinity, but had been arbitrarily arranged 
in them, will appear less strange when we remember 
that not only the Duinhewasals, but the meanest fol- 
lowers of a Highland clan, claim kindred with their 
chief, although, in many, cases, it may be. shown, by 
the strictest historical eyidence, that the chief and his 
blood relations are of an entirely different race from 
the rest of the clan. ‘The clansmen are Gaels or Celts, 
while the chief is not unfrequently of Norman descent. 
(Malden’s Roman History, p. 123, seqq.) 

Romu.ip#, a patronymic given to the Roman peo- 
ple from Romulus, their first king, and the founder of 
the city. (Virg., Ain., 8, 638.) 

RomU us, according to the old poetic legend, was the 
son of Mars and Ilia or Rea Silvia, daughter of Numitor, 
and was born at the same birth with Remus.. Amulius, 
who had usurped the throne of Alba, in defiance of the 
right of his elder brother Numitor, ordered the infants 
to be thrown into the Tiber, and: their mother to be 
buried alive, the doom of a vestal virgin who violated 
her vow of chastity. The river happened at that time 
to have overflowed its banks, so that the two infants 
were not carried into the middle of the stream, but 
drifted along the margin, till the basket which contain- 
ed them became entangled in the roots of a wild vine 
at the foot of the Palatine Hill. At this time a she- 
wolf, coming down to the river to drink, suckled, the 
infants, and carried them to her den among the thickets 
hard by. Here they were found by Faustulus, the king’s 
herdsman, who took them home to his wife Laurentia, 
by whom they were carefully nursed, and named Romu- 
lusand Remus. The two youths grew up, employed in 
the labours, the sports, and the perils of the pastoral oc- 
cupation of their foster-father. But, like the two sons 
of Cymbeline, their royal blood could not be quite con- 
cealed. Their superior mien, courage, and abilities 
soon acquired for them a decided superiority over 
their young compeers, and they became leaders of the 
youthful herdsmen in their contests with robbers or with 
rivals. Having quarrelled with the herdsmen of Nu- 
mitor, whose flocks were accustomed 1o graze on the 
neighbouring hill Aventinus, Remus fell into an am- 
buscade, and was dragged before Numitor to be pun- 
ished. . While Numitor, struck with the noble bearing 
of the youth, and influenced by the secret stirrings of 
natere within, was. hesitating what punishment to in- 
flict, Romulus, accompanied by Faustulus, hastened to 
the rescue of Remus. On their arrival at Alba, the 
secret of their origin was discovered, and a plan was 
speedily organized for the expulsion of Amulius, and 
the restoration of their grandfather Numitor to his 
throne, This was soon accomplished ; but the twin- 
brothers felt little disposition to remain in a subordi- 
nate position at Alba, after the enjoyment of the rude 
liberty and power to which they had been accustomed 
among their native hills. They therefore requested 
from their grandfather permission to build a city on 
-the banks of the Tiber, where their lives had been so 
miraculously preserved. Scarcely had this permission 
been granted, when a contest arose between the two 
brothers respecting the site, the name, and the sover- 
eignty of the city which they were about to found. 
Romulus wished it to be built on the Palatine Hill, and 
to be called by his name; Remus preferred the Aven- 
tine, and his own name. To terminate their dispute 
amicably, they agreed to refer it to the decision of the 
gods by augury. Romulus took his station on the Pal- 
atine Hill, Remus on the Aventine. At sunrise Remus 
saw six vultures, and immediately after Romulus saw 
twelve. The superiority was adjudged to Romulus, 
because he had seen the greater number; against 


which decision Remus remonstrated indignantly, on |. 


the ground that he had first received an omen. Rom- 


ulus then proceeded to mark out the boundaries for 
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the wall of the intended city. This was done bya 


plough with a brazen. ploughshare, drawn by a bull 


and a heifer, and so directed that the furrow should 


fall inward. The plough was lifted and carried over. 
the spaces intended to be left for gates; and in this 
manner a square space was marked out, including the 
Palatine Hill, and a small portion of the land at its 
base, termed Roma Quadrata. 
21st April, on the day of the festival of Pales, the 
goddess of shepherds. While the wall was beginning 
to rise above the surface, Remus, whose mind was still 
rankling with his discomfiture, leaped over it, scorn- 


fully saying, “Shall such a wall as that keep your — 


city ?”” Immediately Romulus, or, as others say, Ce- 
ler, who had charge of erecting that part of the wall, 
struck him dead to the ground with the implement 
which he held in his hand, exclaiming, “‘ So perish 
whosoever shall hereafter overleap these ramparts.” 


* 


This took place on the — 


s 


By this event Romulus was left the sole sovereign of » 


the city; yet he felt-deep remorse at his brother’s 
fate, buried him honourably, and, when he sat to ad- \ 
minister justice, placed an empty seat by his.side, with 
a sceptre and crown, as if acknowledging the right of 
his brother to the possession of equal power. To 
augment as speedily as possible the number of his sub- 
jects, Romulus set apart, in his new city, a place of. 
refuge, to which any man might flee, and be there pro- 
tected from his pursuers. By this device the popula- 
tion increased rapidly im males, but there was a great 
deficiency in females ; for the adjoining states, regard- 
ing the followers of Romulus as little better than a 
horde of brigands, refused to sanction intermarriages. 
But the schemes of Romulus were not. to be'so frus- 
trated. In honour of the god Consus, he proclaimed 


games, to which he invited the neighbouring states. 
Great numbers came, accompanied by their families ; 


and, at an appointed signal, the Roman yauth, rushing 
suddenly into the midst of the spectators, snatched up 
the unmarried women in their, arms, and carried ‘them 
off by force.. This outrage was immediately resented, 
and Romulus found himself involved in a war with al] 
the neighbouring states. Fortunately for Rome, though 
those states had sustained a common injury, they did 
not unite their forces in the common cause. They 
fought singly, and were each in turn defeated; Cz- 
nina, Crustumerium, and Antemne fell successively 
before the Roman arms. Romulus slew with his own 
hands Acron, king of Canina, and bore off his spoils, 
dedicating them, as spolia opima, to Jupiter Feretrius. 
The third part of the lands of the conquered towns was 
seized by the victors; and such of the people of these 
towns as were willing to remove to Rome were re- 
ceived as free citizens. In the mean time, the Sa- 
bines, to avenge the insult which they. had sustained, 
had collected together forces under Titus Tatius, king 
of the Quirites. The Romans were. unable to meet 
so strong an army in the field, and. withdrew within 
their walls.. They had previously placed their flocks 
in what they thought a place of safety, on the Capito- 
line Hill, which, strong as it was by nature, they had 
still farther secured by additional fortifications. Tar- 
peia, the daughter of the commander of that fortress, 
having fallen into the hands of the Sabines, agreed to 
betray the access to the hill for the ornaments they 
wore upon their arms. At theit approach she opened 
the gate, and, as they entered, they crushed her to 
death beneath their shields. From her the cliff of the 
Capitoline Hill was called the -Tarpeian Rock. The 
attempt of the Romans to regain this place of strength 
brought on a general engagement. The combat was 
long ‘and doubtful. At one time the Romans were 
almost driven into the city, which the Sabines were 
on the point of entering along with them, when fresh 
courage was infused into the fugitives in consequence 
of Romulus vowing a temple to Jupiter-Stato 
a stream of water which rushed out ay he t 
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Janus, and swept away the Sabines from the gate. 
The bloody struggle was renewed during several suc- 
cessive days, with various fortune and great mutual 
slaughter. At length, the Sabine women who had 
been carried away, and who were now reconciled to 
their fate, rushed with loud outcries between the com- 
batants, imploring their husbands and their fathers to 
spare on each side those who were now equally dear. 
Both parties paused ; a conference began, a peace was 
concluded, and a treaty framed, by which the two na- 
tions were united into one, and Romulus and Tatius 
became the joint sovereigns of the united people. But, 
though united, each nation continued to be governed by 
its own king and senate. During the double sway of 
Romulus. and Tatius, a war was undertaken against 
the Latin town of Cameria, which was reduced and 
made a Roman colony, and its people were admitted 
into the Roman state, as had been done with those 
- whom Romulus previously subdued. Tatius was soon 
afterward slain by the. people of Laurentum, because 
he had refused to do them justice against his kinsmen, 
who-had violated the laws of nations by insulting their 
ambassadors. The death of Tatius left Romulus sole 
monarch of Rome. He was soon engaged in a war 
with Fidene, a Tuscan settlement on the banks of the 
Tiber.. This people he likewise overcame, and placed 
‘in the city a Roman colony. This war, extending the 
Roman frontier, led to a hostile collision with Veii, in 
which he was also successful, and deprived Veii, at 
that time one of the most powerful cities of Etruria, 
of alarge portion of its territories, though he found that 
the city itself was, too strong to be taken. The reign 
of Romulus now drew near its close. One day, 
while holding a military muster or review of his army, 
on a plain near the Lake Capra, the sky was suddenly 
overcast with thick darkness, and a dreadful tempest 
of thunder ,and lightning arose. The people fled in 
dismay; and, when the storm abated, Romulus, over 
whose head it had raged most fiercely, was nowhere 
to be seen. A rumour was circulated, that, during the 
tempest, he had been carried to heaven by his father, 
the god Mars. This opinion was speedily confirmed 
by the report of Julius Proculus, who declared that, 
as he was returning by night from Alba to Rome, 
Romulus appeared. unto him in a form of more than 
mortal majesty, and bade him go and. tell the Romans 
that Rome was destined by the gods to be the chief 
city of the earth ; that human power should never be 
able to withstand her people ; and that he himself would 
be their guardian god Quirinus. (Plut., Vit. Rom.— 
Inw., 1, 4, seqqg.— Dion. Hal., &c.)—So terminates 
what may be termed the legend of Romulus, the found- 
er and first king of Rome. That such an individual 
never existed is now very generally allowed, and, of 
course, the whole narrative is entirely fabulous. As 
to Romulus were ascribed all those civil and military 
institutions of the Romans which were handed down 
by immemorial tradition ; those customs of the nation 
to which no definite origin could be assigned; so to 
Numa were attributed all the ordinances and establish- 
ments of the national religion. - As the idea of the an- 
cient polity was imbodied under the name of Romu- 
lus, so was the'idea of the national religion under the 
name of Numa. The whole story of Romulus, from 
the violation of his-vestal mother by Mars, till the end 
-of his life, when he is borne away in clouds and dark- 
ness by his divine parent, is essentially poetical. In 
this, as in other cases, the poetical and imaginative 
form of the tradition is also the most ancient and gen- 
uine: and the variations, by which it is reduced into 
something physically possible, are the falsifications of 
later writers, who could not undefstand that, in popu- 
lar legends, the marvellous circumstances are not the 
only parts” 
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Romulus, the founder of Rome, is merely the Roman 
people personified as an individual. It was the fash- 
ion in ancient tradition to represent races and nations 
as sprung from an ancestor, or composed of the fol- 
lowers of a leader, whose name they continued to 
bear ; while, in reality, the name of the fictitious chief 
was derived from the name of the people; and the 
transactions of the nation were not unfrequently de- 
scribed as the exploits of the simple hero. (Hether- 
ington’s History of Rome, p. 4, segqg.—Malden’s Hist. 
Rome, p. 122, seqq.) 

Romtius Sitvius, I. a king of Alba.—II. Momyl- 
lus Augustulus, the last of the emperors of the west- 
ern empire of Rome. (Vid. Augustulus.) 

Romus, a king of the Latins, who expelled the Tyr- 
rhenians from the city afterward called, from him, Ro- 
ma. (Plut., Vit. Rom.—Consult remarks under the 
article Roma, page 1172, col. 1.) 

Roscia Lex, de Theatris, by L. Roscius Otho, the 
trtbune, A.U.C. 685. (Vid. Otho IT.) 

RosciAinovm, a fortified port on the coast of Bruttium, 
below Sybaris. It is now Rossano. ‘The haven of 
the Thurians, by name Roscia, was nearer the sea, at 
the mouth of a small river. (ltin. Ant.— Procop., 
Rer. Goth., 3.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 387.) 

Roscius, I. Q., a Roman actor, from his surname 
Gallus supposed to have been a native of Gaul, north 
of the Po, although educated in the vicinity of Lanu- 
vium and Aricia. He was so celebrated on the stage 
that his name has become, in modern times, a usual 
term to designate an actor of extraordinary excellence. 
Cicero, in his work on Divination (1, 36), makes his 
brother Quintus say that the young Roscius was found 
one night in his cradle enveloped in the folds of a ser- 
pent; that his father, having consulted the auspices 
respecting this prodigy, they told him that his child 
would attain great celebrity. Quintus adds, that a 
certain Praxiteles had represented this in sculpture, 
and that the poet Archias had celebrated it in a song. 
Roscius had some defect in his eyes, and is therefore 
said to have been the first Roman actor who used the 
Greek mask; the performers, before this, using only 
caps or beavers, and having their faces daubed and 
disguised with the lees of wine, as at the commence- 
ment of the dramatic art in Greece. And yet, as ap- 
pears from the following passage of Cicero, the mask 
was not invariably worn even by Roscius: ‘“ All,” 
says Cicero, ‘‘ depends upon the face, and all the pow- 
er of the face is centred in the eyes. Of this our old 
men are the best judges, for they were not lavish of 
their applause even to Roscius in a mask.” (De 
Orat., 3, 59.) Valerius Maximus (8, 7) states, that 
Roscius studied with the greatest care the most trifling 
gesture which he was to make in public ; and Cicero 
relates, that though the house of this comedian was a 
kind of school where good actors were formed, yet 
Roscius declared that he never had a pupil with whom 
he was completely satisfied. If Plutarch be correctly 
informed, Cicero himself studied under this great ac- 
tor; he was certainly his friend and admirer. Macro-+ 
bius (Sat., 2, 10) informs us, that Cicero and Roscius 
sometimes tried which of the two could express a 
thought more forcibly, the one by his words, or the 
other by his gestures, and that these exercises gave 
Roscius so high an opinion of his art, that he wrote a 
work, in which he made a comparison between it and 
eloquence. The same author mentions that Sylla, the 
dictator, to testify his admiration, sent the actor a gold 
ring, a symbol of equestrian rank. His daily profits 
were 1000 denarii (nearly one hundred and eighty dol- 
lars). According to Pliny, his annual gains were about 
twenty thousand dollars. Roscius died about 62 B.C. ; 
for, in Cicero’s defence of Archias, which was deliv- 
ered A.U. 6938, the death of Roscius is alluded to as 
a recent event. (Horat., Epist., 2, 1, 82.— Plut., 


d poem without making a good history. | Vit. Cic_—Dunlop’s Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 591.)—I. 
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Sextus, a native of Ameria, defended by Cicero in the | 


first public or criminal trial in which that orator spoke. 
The father of Roscius had two mortal enemies, of his 
own name and district. During the proscriptions of 
Sylla, he was assassinated one evening while return- 
ing home from supper ; and on the pretence that he 
was in the-list of the proscribed, his estate was pur- 
chased for a mere nominal price by Chrysogonus, a 
favourite slave, to whom Sylla had given freedom, and 
whom he had permitted to buy the property of Roscius 
as a forfeiture. Part of the valuable lands thus ac- 
quired was made over by Chrysogonus to the Roscii. 
These new proprietors, in order to secure themselves 
in the possession, hired one Erucius, an informer and 
prosecutgr by profession, to charge the son with the 
murder of his father, and they, at the same time, sub- 
orned witnesses, in order to convict him of the parri- 
cide. Cicero succeeded in obtaining his acquittal, 
and was highly applauded by the whole city for his 
courage in espousing a cause so well calculated to 
give offence to Sylla, then in the height of his power. 
The oration delivered on this occasion is still extant, 
and must not be confounded with another that has 
also come down to us in defence of the tragedian 
Roscius, and which involved merely a question of 
civil right. (Cic., pro Rosc. Amer.) —UI. Otho. 
(Vid. Otho IL.) 

RoromAeus, a city of Gallia Lugdunensis, at a la- 
ter period tif capital of Lugdunensis Secunda. Now 
Rouen. (Ptol.) 

Roxana, a Bactrian female, remarkable for her beau- 
ty. She was the daughter of Oxyartes, commander 
of the Sogdian rock for Darius; and, on the reduction 
of this stronghold by Alexander, became the wife of 
the conqueror. At the death of the monarch she was 
enceinte, and was subsequently delivered of a son, 
who received the name of Alexander 4.gus, and who 
was acknowledged as king along with Philip Arideus. 
Roxana having become jealous of the authority of 
Statira, the other wife of Alexander, destroyed her by 
the aid of Perdiccas; but she herself was afterward 
shut up in Amphipolis, and put to death by Cassander. 
(Plut.,. Vit. Alex.— Quint. Curt., 8, 4.—Id., 10, 6.— 
Justin, 12, 15, &c.) 

Roxoxant, Vid. Rhoxolani. 

Rupwas Promonrorivm, a promontory mentioned 
by Pytheas (Plin., 4,13), and supposed by many to 
be the same with the orth Cape, but shown by Man- 
nert to correspond rather to the northern extremity of 
Curland. (Geogr., vol. 3, p. 300, seqq.) 

Rust, a town of Apulia, between Canusium and 
Butuntun, now Ruvo. The inhabitants were . called 
Rubustini and Rubitini. (Plin., 3, 11.) It is also 
referred to by Horace and Frontinus. (Horat., Sat., 
‘1, 5, 94.—Frontin., de Col.) For an account of some 
interesting discoveries made near Ruvo, consult Ro- 
manelli (vol. 2, p. 172.—Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 
2, p. 299). 

_ Rusicon, a small stream of Italy, falling into the 
Adriatic a little to the north of Ariminum, and form- 
ing, in part, the northern boundary of Italia Propria. It 
was on this last account that it was forbidden the Ro- 
man generals to pass the Rubicon with an armed force, 
under the most dreadful imprecations ; for in viola- 
ting this injunction they would enter on the immedi- 
ate territory of the republic, and would be, in effect, 
declaring war upon their country. Cesar crossed this 
stream with his army at the commencement of the civil 
war, and harangued his troops at Ariminum. When 
Augustus subsequently included Gallia Cisalpina with- 
in the limits of Italy, the Rubicon sank in importance ; 

and in modern times it is difficult to ascertain the po- 
sition of the true stream. D?Anville makes it corre- 
nd with a current which, formed of three brooks, is 
called at its mouth Fiumesino. A formal papal de- 
cree, Romgesty issued in 1756, decided in favour of the 
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Lusa ; but popular tradition designates the Pisatello 
as the true stream, and this river best suits the account 
we have of the situation of the Kubicon. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 1, p. 248, seqg.— Appian, Bell. Civ., 
2, 135.—Suet., Ces., 30.—Plut., Vit. Ces. et Pomp. 
—Crc., Phil., 6, 3.—Strab., 227.—Plin., 3, 15.) 

Rusigo, a goddess. (Vid. Robigo.) 

Ruzo or Kuoson, a river of Sarmatia, now the 
Windau according to Wilhelm (Germanien, und seine 
Bewohner, Weimar, 1823); but, according to Gossel- 
lin, the Niemen. 

Ruvia, I. a city of Italy, in the territory of the Ca- 
labri, in Iapygia, and below Brundisium. It was rén- 
dered famous by being the birthplace of Ennius. (Sil. 
Ttal., 12, 393.—Horat., Od., 4, 8, 20.—Ovid, A. A., 
3, 409.—Strabo, 281.) The more proper form of the 
name is Rhudiz, the appellation being one of Greek 
origin. According to an antiquarian writer, the re- 


mains of Rhudiz, still known by the name of Ruge, ~ 


were to be seen close to those of the town of Lupia ; 
he also states, that these towns were so near to each 
other that they might be said to form but one. (Ant. 
de Ferar. de sit. Lapyg., p..'77.—Compare D’ Anville, 
Anal. Geogr. de I’ Italie, p. 230.—Cramer’s Anc. It- 
aly, vol. 2, p. 308.) —TII. A town of Apulia, in Italy, 
placed in the Tabula Theodosiana between Canusium 
and Rubi. It is sometimes called, for distinction’ 
sake, Rudia (or Rhudie) Peucetiw, as it lay in the 
district of Peucetia; the other Rudie being styled 
Rudiz Calabrie. Romanelli places the site of this 
town at Andria (vol. 2, p. 170.—Plin., 3, 11.—Mela, 
2, 4.—Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 299.) 
Rurinus, I. minister of state to the Emperors The- 
odosius and Arcadius, and a native of Gaul. He was 
naturally vindictive and cruel, and is supposed to have 
stimulated Theodosius to the dreadful massacre of 
Thessalonica. After the death of this monarch, he 
succeeded, in fact, to absolute authority over the East- 
ern empire in the reign of Arcadius. He soon, how- 
‘ever, fell beneath the power of Stilicho, general under 
Honorius in the Western empire, and was put to death 
by the army. Heis said to have aspired to the supreme 
authority. —I]. A:Latin poet, supposed to have flour- 
ished’about the sixth century. Cruquius published a 
small poem, which he attributed to Rufinus, on the fa- 
ble of Pasiphaé, which he found in an old manuscript. 
This poem is composed of verses written in all the dif- 
ferent measures employed by Horace, and is, therefore, 
sometimes prefixed to editions of the latter poet. It 
is regarded by many as the production of some gram- 
marian, and, probably, of the same Rufinus, a treatise 
on metres by whom still remains, as well as a small 
poem, in thirty-two verses, on Love. (Burmann, An- 
thol. Lat., vol. 1, p. 518, 663.— Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Rom., vol. 3, p. 99.)—III. A grammarian of Antioch, 
alluded to in the previous article. Besides the works 
there mentioned, he wrote also a commentary on tho 
metres of Terence.—IV. An ecclesiastical writer, a 
native of Concordia, a place near Aquileia. By some 
he is called Toranius. He was the friend of St. Je- 
rome, with whom, however, he had at one time a quar- 
rel on points of doctrine. His death occurred A.D, 
408. Rufinus translated, from Greek into Latin, Jo- 
sephus, and the Ecclesiastical History of Fusebius, 
&c.; besides which, he left some treatises in defence 
of Origen, and on other subjects. His works were 
printed at Paris in 1580. 4 


Rueit, a people of Germany, on the coast of the Si- | 


nus Codanus, between the Viadrus or Oder and the 
Vistula, and situate to the west of the Gothones. 
They-were in possession of the isle of Rugia (now Ru- 
gen), where the goddess Hertha was worshipped with 
peculiar reverence. Ptolemy gives Rhugium as their 
capital. Ata subsequent period they founded a new 
kingdom on the northern side of the Danu ed 
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which was overthrown by Odoacer. 
43.—Jour. Get., 50, 57) 

Ruptvius, a native of Preneste, surnamed Rex, who, 
having been proscribed by Octavianus, then a trium- 
vir, fled to the army of Rutus, and became a fellow- 
soldier of Horace. Jealous, however, of the military 
advancement which the latter had obtained, Rupilius 
reproached him with the meanness of his origin, and 
Horace therefore retaliates in the seventh Satire of 
the first book, where a description is given of a suit 
between this Rupilius and a certain Persius, tried be- 
fore Marcus Brutus, at that time governor of Asia Mi- 
nor. (Compare Gesner, ad loc.—Dunlop’s Roman 
Literature, vol. 3, p. 251.) 

Rurént, a people of Celtic Gaul, whose territory 
answered to the modern Rouergue. ‘Their chief city 
was Segodunum, now Rhodez. (Cas., B. G., 1, 45. 
—Id, ib., 7, 7, &e.) 

Ruritivs, I. Lupus, a rhetorician, a treatise of 
whose, in two books, de Figuris Sententiarum et Elo- 
cutianis, still remains. The. period when he flour- 
ished is uncertain. A false reading in Quintilian (3, 
1, 21) has given rise to the belief. that he was con- 
temporary with this writer ; but Ruhnken has shown 
that, in this passage of Quintilian, we must read Tu- 
tilius for Rutiliws, and that Rutilius was anterior to 
Celsus, who lived under Augustus and Tiberius. The 
work of Rutilius already alluded to is extracted and 
translated from a work by a certain Gorgias, a Greek 
writer contemporary with him, and not to be con- 
founded with the celebrated Gorgias of Leontini. 
The best edition is that of Ruhnken, Lugd. Bat., 
1768, 8vo, republished by Frotscher, Lips., 1831, 
8vo.—II. Numatianus, a native of Gaul, born either 
at Tolosa (Toulouse) or Pictavii (Poitiers), and who 
flourished at the close of the fourth and commence- 
ment of the fifth centuries of our era. We have an 
imperfect poem of his remaining, entitled Itinerarium, 
or De Reditu. It is written in elegiac verse, and, 
from the elegance of its diction, the variety and beauty 
of its images, and the tone of feeling which pervades 
it, assigns its author a distinguished rank among the 
later Roman.poets. Rutilius had been compelled to 
make a journey from Rome into Gaul, for the purpose 
of visiting his estates in the latter country, which had 
been ravaged by the barbarians, and the Itinerary is 
intended to express the route which he took along the 
coast of the Mediterranean. Rutilius is supposed by 
some to have been prefect at Rome when that city 
was taken by Alaric, A.D.410. He was not a Chris- 
tian, as appears from several passages of his poem, 
though the heavy complaints made by him against the 
Jewish race ought not, as some editors have ima- 
gined, to be extended to the Christians. We have re- 
maining of this poem the first book, and sixty-eight 
lines of the second ; and :perhapsythe particle poteus, 
in the first line of the first book, would indicate that 
the commencement of this book was also lost. The 
remains of the poetry of Rutilius are given by Bur- 
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mann and Wernsdorff, in their respective editions of 
There are also separate. 


the Poete Latini Minores. 
editions. 

Rurttt, a people of Latium, along the coast be- 
low the mouth of the Tiber. They were a small com- 
‘munity, who, though perhaps originally distinct from 
the Latins, became subsequently so much a. part of 
that nation that they do not require a separate notice. 
Their capital was Ardea, and Turnus was their prince, 
according to the fable of the ASneid, when the Trojans 
arrived in Italy. (Vid. Ardea, Latium, Turnus.) 

Rururi# (called also Ritupe, Portus Ritupis, and 
Portus Ritupius), a harbour on the coast of Brit- 
ain, famed for its excellent oysters. It is generally 


considered as corresponding to Richborough, though 


D'Anville is in favour of Sandwich. (Compare Bede, 
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pie was the port to which the Romans commonly 
came, from the opposite coast of Gaul, the harbour on 
this latter side, whence they usually started, being Ge- 
soriacum. Thus the Itinerarium Maritimum (p. 496) 
says, ‘A portu Gesoriacenst ad portum Ritupium 
Stadia CCCCL” (46 geographical miles). It is on 
this account that the name of the Ritupian harbour 
frequently occurs in the later writers. The Itin. Ant. 
(p. 463) gives the same statement as the Itin. Marit. 
relative to the passage across. (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 160.) As regards the Rutupian oys- 
ters, consult Juvenal (4, 141), aud the remarks of the 
commentators, and also Pliny (9, 54; 32, 6). 
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Sasa, the capital of the Sabei, in Arabia Felix, 
situate on a rising ground, in the interior of the coun- 
try, and in a northeastern direction from the harbour 
of Pudun (Dsjesan). According to Strabo (778), it, 
was also called Meriaba, and in this he is followed by 
later writers, who, however, give the more correct 
form Mariaba. Jt would seem, that Mariaba is a gen- 
eral term for a chief city, and hence we find more than 
one appearing in the geography of Arabia. Accord- 
ing to Mannert, Saba would appear to correspond with 
the modern Saada or Saade. (Geogr.,.vol. 6, pt. 1, 

. 66.) 

‘ Sasicnus or Sanicon, a king of Athidpia, who in- 
vaded Egypt, and reigned there after the expulsion of 
King Amasis. After a reign of fifty years he was 
terrified by a dream, and retired into his own king- 
dom. Diodorus Siculus states (1, 66), that after the 
departure of Sabachus, there was an anarchy of two 
years, which was succeeded by the reign of twelve 
kings, who, at their joint expense, constructed the laby- 
rinth. (Consult remarks under the article Psammiti- 
chus.) The name of Sabacon, in hieroglyphic char- 
acters, has been found amid the ruins of Abydos. 
(Bahr, ad Herod., 2, 36.) y 

Sasa, a people of Arabia Felix, represented by 
some of the ancient writers, especially the poets, as 
one of the richest and happiest nations in the world, 
on account of the valuable products of their land. 
Another name, viz., that of the Homerite (thought to 
be derived from Himiar, the name of a sovereign, and 
which signifies the red king), appears in a later age 
confounded with that of the Sabeans. (Vid. Saba.) 

Sapire, a town of Etruria, northeast of Cere, and 
not far from the site of the present Bracczano. It was 
in the immediate vicinity of a lake, called from it the 
Lacus Sabatinus. The town was said to have been 
swallowed up. by the waters of the lake, and it was 
even asserted, that in calm weather its ruins might 
still be seen below the surface of the water. (Sotien., 
de Mirand. Font.) Columella notices the fish of the 
lake, and Frontinus speaks of its water being conveyed 
by an aqueduct to the capital. (Columell., 8, 16.— 
Front., de Aqued., 1.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, 
p. 235.) ; 

Sasarint, a people of Campania, who derived their 
name from the small river Sabatus that flowed through 
their territory. They are mentioned by Livy (26, 33) 
among the Campanian tribes that revolted to Hanni- 
bal. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 247.) 

Sasirvs, a river rising in Campania; and flowing 


| into Samnium, where it joined the Calor, near Bene- 


ventum. Jt is now the Sabbato. 
Italy, vol. 2, p. 247.) ; é 
_ Sapazius, a surname of Bacchus, given him, ac- 
cording to some, by the Thracians (Schol. ad Arist., 
Vesp., v. 9), or, according to others, by the Phrygi- — 
ans. (Strabo, 470.—Schol. ad Aristoph., Av., v4 874. 
—Schol. ad Lysist., v.398.) De Sacy inclines to the 
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1 fave de, | opinion that the root of this appellation may be found 
bi, nunc corrupte Reptacostir.”) Rutu- 


in the name of the Arabian city Saba. (Sainte- Croix, 
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Mystéres du Paganisme, vol. 2, p. 95, edit. De} three thousand years has boraNiiell name. Out of 


Sacy.) 

Sappara or SappatHa, a city of Arabia Felix, the 
capital of the Chatramatite, Most commentators on 
the Periplus, in which mention is made of it, suppose 
it to be the same with Schibam or Scebam, which Al- 
Edrisi places in Hadramaut, at four stations, or a 
hundred miles, from Mareb. (Vincent’s Periplus, p. 
334.) Mannert, however, declares for Mareb (Geogr., 
vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 83).. The modern name Mareb will 
be a corruption from Mariaba, a name common to 
many cities of Arabia: This place was the great de- 
pot for the incense-trade. (Vad. Saba.) 

Sasetut. Vid. Sabini. 

Sanina, Joxta, grand-niece of the Emperor Trajan, 
and wife of Hadrian, to whom she became united 
chiefly through the means of the Empress Plotina. 
She lived unhappily with her husband, partly from her 
own asperity of temper, and partly, perhaps, from the 
pres vices of her consort. Hadrian’s unkindness to 

er is said to have been the cause of herdeath. (Vid. 
Hadrianus. ) 

Sapini, a people of Italy, whose territory lay to the 
northeast of Rome. The Sabines appear to be gen- 
erally considered as one of the most ancient indige- 
nous tribes of Italy, and one of the few who preserved 
their race pure and unmixed. (Strabo, 228:) We 
are not to expect, however, that fiction should have 
been more sparing of its ornaments in setting forth 
their origin, than in the case of other nations far less 
interesting and less celebrated. _Dionysius of Halicar- 
hassus, among other traditions respecting the Sabines, 
mentions one which supposes them to have been a col- 
ony of the Lacedemonians about the time of Lycurgus 
(2, 49), an absurd fable which has been eagerly caught 
up by the Latin poets and mythologists. (Sz. Ical., 
15, 545.—Ovid, Fast., 1, 260.—Hygin., ap. Serv. ad 
4in., 8, 638.) Their name, according to Cato, was 
derived from the god Sabus, an aboriginal deity, sup- 
posed to be the same as the god invoked by the Latins 
in the expression Medius Fidius.. (Cramer’s Ane. 
Jtaly, vol. 1, p. 297.)—The Romans, observes Nie- 
buhr, have no common national name for the Sabines, 
and the tribes which are supposed to have issued from 


‘them: the latter, whether Marsians and Pelignians, or 


Samnites and Lucanians, they term Sabellians. That 
these tribes called themselves Savini or Sabini is 
nearly certain, from the inscription on the Samnite de- 
narius coined in the Social war; at least as to the 
Samnites, whose name is in every form manifestly, and 
in the Greek Zavvira: directly, derived from Savini: 
but the usage of a people whose writings have perish- 
ed, like everything that is extinct in fact, has lost its 
rights. I think myself at liberty to employ the term 
Sabellians for the whole race; since the tribes which 
were. so named by the Romans are far more impor- 
tant than the Sabines, and it would clearly have offend- 
ed a Latin ear to have called the Samnites Sabines. 
—When Rome crossed the frontiers of Latium, the 
Sabellians were the most widely-extended and the 
greatest people in Italy. The Etruscans had already 
sunk, as they had seen the nations of earlier greatness 
sink, the Tyrrhenians, Umbrians, and Ausonians. As 
the Dorians were great in their colonies, the mother- 
country remaining little; and as it lived in peace, 
while the tribes it sent forth diffused themselves widely 
by conquests and settlements, so, according to Cato, 
was it with the old Sabine nation. Their original 
home is placed by him about Amiternum, in the high- 
est Apennines of the Abruzzo, where, on Mount Ma- 
jella, the snow is said never wholly to disappear, and 
where the mountain-pastures in summer receive the 
Apulian herds. From this district they issued in very 
ancient times, long before the Trojan war; and, ex- 

yelling in one quarter the Aborigines, in another the 
Umbrians, took possession of the territory which for 


s 
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this the overflowing population migrated to different’ 
parts. It was an Italian religious usage, in times of 
severe pressure from war or pestilence, to vow a sa- 
cred spring (ver sacrum); that is, all the creatures 
born in the spring : at the end of twenty years the cat- 
tle were sacrificed or redeemed, the youth sent out. 
(Liv., 33, 44.—Festus, s. v. Mamertini.—Dion. Hal., 
1,16.) Such a vew the Romans made in the second 
year of the second Punic war; but only as to their 
flocks and herds. (Liv., 22, 9.) Such vows, the tra- 
dition runs, occasioned the sending out of the Sabine 
colony : the gods to whom each was dedicated charged 
sacred animals to guide them on their way. One col- 

ony was led by a woodpécker, the bird of Maniers, 
into Picenum, then peopled by Pelasgians or Liburni- 

ans: another multitude by an ox into the land of the 
Opicans ; this became the great Samnite people: a 
wolf guided the Hirpini. That colonies issued from 
Samnium is known historically. The Frentani on the 
Adriatic were Samnites, who emigrated in the course 
of the second Roman war; Samnites conquered Cam- 
pania and the country as far as the Silarus; another 
host, calling themselves Lucanians, subdued and gave 
name to Lucania.—The Italian national migrations 
came down like others from the North; and Cato’s 
opinion, that the origin of all the Sabellians was de- 
rived from the neighbourhood of Amiternum, admits 
of no other rational meaning than that the most ancient 
traditions, whether they may have been Sabine or Um- 
brian, assigned that district as the habitation of the 
people that conquered Reate. . Dionysius, indeed, 
seems to have understood Cato as having derived all 
the Sabines, and, consequently, through them their col- 
onies, from a single village, Testrina, near Amiter- 
num, as it were from a germe; but so extravagant an 
abuse of genealogy ought not surely to be imputed to 
Cato’s sound understanding. He must have known 
and remembered how numerous the nation was at the 
time of its utmost greatness, when it counted perhaps 
millions of freemen. At Reate, in the Sabina, in the 
country of the Marsians, they found and subdued or 
expelled the Aborigines ; about Beneventum, Opicans, 
and probably, therefore, in the land of the Hirpini also.. 
On the left bank of the Tiber they dwelt in the time of 
the Roman kings, low down, intermingled with the Lat- 
ins, even south of the Anio, not merely at Collatia and 
Regillum, but also on two of the Roman hills. Wars 
with the Sabines form a great part of the contents in 
the earliest annals of Rome; but with the year 306 
they totally cease, which evidently coincides with 
their diffusion in the south of Italy. Towards this 
quarter the tide now turned, and the old Sabines on 
the Tiber became quite insignificant.—Strictness of 
morals and cheerful contentedness were the peculiar 
glory of the Sabellian mountaineers, but especially of 
the Sabines and the four northern cantons: this they 
preserved long after the ancient virtue had disappeared 

at Rome from the hearts and the demeanour of men. 

Most of the Sabellian tribes, and the Sabines them- 

selves, inhabited open hamlets ; the Samnites and the 

members of the northern confederacy dwelt, like the 
Epirots, around the fortified summits of their hills, 

where a brave people could defend the approaches 

even without walls: not that.they had-no- fortified 
towns, but the number was small.—The Sabellians 

would have made themselves masters of all Italy, had. 
they formed a united or even a firmly-knit federal state, 

which should have lastingly appropriated its conquests, — 
holding them in dependance, and securing them by col- 

onies. But, unlike the Romans, the enjoyment of the 

st freedom was what they valued the highest ; 

more than greatness and power, more than the erma~ 
nent preservation of the state. Hence they did not 
keep their transplanted tribes attached to the mother- 
country : they became forthwith —— ently. 
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hostile to the state they had issued from: while Rome, 
sending out colonies of small numbers, was sure of 
their fidelity ; and by means of these, and by imparting 
dependant civil rights, converted a far greater number 
of subdued enemies into devoted subjects. (Niebuhr, 
History of Rome, vol. 1, p. 71, seqg., Cambridge 
translation. )—In fixing the limits of the Sabine terri- 
tory, we must not attend so much to those. remote 
times when they reached nearly to the gates of Rome, 
as to that period in which the boundaries of the differ- 
ent people of Italy were marked out with greater clear- 
ness and precision, namely, the reign of Augustus. 
We shall then find the Sabines separated from Latium 
by the river Anio; from Etruria by the Tiber, begin- 
ning from the point where it receives the former 
stream, to within a short distance of Otricoli. The 
Nar will form their boundary on the side of Umbria, 
and the central ridge of the Apennines will be their 


limit on that of Picenum. ‘To the south and southeast | 


it may be stated generally, that they bordered on the 
qui and Vestini. From the Tiber to the frontiers 
of the latter people, the length of the Sabine country, 
which was its greatest dimensions, might be estimated 
at 1000 stadia, or 120 miles, its breadth being much 
less considerable. (Strabo, 228:—Cramer’s Ancient 
Italy, vol. 1, p. 300.) 

Sasinus, Aulus, a Roman poet, the friend and con- 
temporary of Ovid, and to whom the last six of the he- 
roic epistles of that bard are generally ascribed by 
commentators. These are, Paris to Helen, Helen to 
Paris, Leander to Hero, Hero to Leander, Acontius to 
Cydippe, and Cydippe to Acontius. He was the au- 
thor, also, of several answers to the epistles of Ovid.as 
Ulysses to Penelope, Auneas to Dido, &c., and like- 
wise of a work on Days, which his death prevented 
him from completing. This last-mentioned produc- 
tion is thought by some to.have given Ovid the idea 
of his Fast. (Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 291.) 

Sanis, I. ariver of Gallia Belgica, rising in the ter- 
ritory of the Nervii, and falling into the Mosa ( Maese) 
at Namureum (Namur), in the territory of the Aduat- 
ici. Itisnowthe Sambdre. (Cas., B. G., 2, 16, 18.) 
—II. A river of Carmania, between the southern prom- 
ontory of Carmania and the river Andanis. Man- 
nert is inclined to identify it with the Anamis, which 
runs by the city of Hormuza, and falls into the Persian 
Gulf near the promontory of Armozum. (Mela, 3, 8. 
—Plin., 6, 23.) It is also called the Saganus.—III. 
A river of Cisalpine Gaul, rising in Umbria, and fall- 
ing into the Adriatic north of the Rubicon. It is now 
the Savio. At its mouth lay the town of Savis, now 
Torre del Savio. 

Saprita, a city of Africa, in the Regio Syrtica, 
west of Cia and east of the Syrtis Minor. It formed, 
together with Gia and Leptis Magna, what was called 
Tripolis Africana. Justinian fortified it, and it is now 
Sabart or Tripoli Vecchio. (Itin. Anton.—Solin., c. 
27.—Plin., 5, 4.—Procop., Aidif., 6, 4.) 

Sarina, also called Sabriana, now the Severn in 
England. (Plol.—Tac., Ann., 12, 31.) 

Sac, a name given by the Persians to all the more 


northern nations of Asia, but which, at a subsequent. 


period, designated a particular people, whose territory 
was bounded on the west by Sogdiana, north and east 
by Scythia, and south by Bactriana and the chain of 
Imaus. Their country, therefore, corresponds in some 
degree to Little Bucharey and the adjacent districts, 
The Sace were a wild, uncivilized race, of nomadic 
habits, without cities, and dwelling in woods and caves. 
(Herod., 7, 9.—Mela, 3, 7.—Plin., 6, 17.—Ammian. 
Marcell., 23, 6.)—As regards the origin of the name 
Sac@, which some etymologists deduce from the Per- 
sian Ssagh, ‘‘a dog,” and which they suppose to have 
been used as a term of contempt for a people of dif- 
ferent race and religion, consult remarks under the 
article Scythia. vp 
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Sacra Insva, an island in the Tiber, not far from 
its mouth, formed by the separation of the two branch- 
es of that river. It received its name from the cir- 
cumstance of the snake’s having darted on shore here, 
which the Romans had brought from Epidaurus, sup- 
posing it to be Ausculapius. (Procop., B. G., 1, 26.) 

Sacra Via, a celebrated street of Rome, where a 
treaty of peace and alliance was fabled to have been 
made between Romulus and Tatius. It led from the 
Amphitheatre to the Capitol, by the temple of the God- 
dess of Peace: and the temple of Cesar. The trium- 
phal processions passed through it to the Capitol. 
(Horat., Od., 4, 2.—Sat., 1, 9.—Lvv., 2, 13.—Cic., 
Planc., 7.—Att., Ep., 4, 3.) 

Sacrum, I. Brntum, a name given to the war car- 
ried on against the Phocians, for their sacrilege in re- 
Jation to the sanctuary at Delphi. (Vzd. Phocis.)— 
IJ. Promontorium, a promontory of Spain, now Cape 
St. Vincent, called by Strabo the most westerly part 
of the earth. It was called Sacrum because the an- 
cients believed this to be the place where the sun, at 
his setting, plunged his chariot into the sea. (Mela, 
2, 6.— Plin., 4, 22.) —TII. Another promontory, on 
the coast of Lycia, near the Chelidonian Islands, sand 
now Cape Kelidonia. ‘This headland obtained great 
celebrity from its being commonly looked upon as the 
commencement of the great chain of Taurus, which 
was accounted to traverse, under various names, the 
whole continent of Asia. (Plin., 5, 27.) But Stra- 
bo observes, that Taurus really began in Caria (Strab., 
666) ; and other geographers even supposed it to com- 
mence with Mycale. (Arrian, Exp. Al., 5, 5, 2.) 
The modern name of the Sacred Promontory comes 
from the group of the Chelidonian Islands, in its im- 
mediate vicinity, to which we have already referred. 
(Cramer's Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 256.)—1V. Another 
at the southern extremity of Corsica, now Cape Cor- 
so. (Ptol.) 

Sapyires, one of the Mermnade, who reigned in 
Lydia 12 years after his father Gyges. He made war 
against the Milesians for six years. (Herod., 1, 16.) 

Smrasis, I. a river of Spain, between the Iberus 
and the Pillars of Hercules. According to some, it 


fis now the Cennia or Senia; Ukert, however, makes 


it the same with the Udubra of Pliny and the Turu- 
lis of Ptolemy. (Mela, 2, 6.)—II. A city of Spain 
(Hispania Tarraconensis), in the territory of the Con- 
testani, and situate on a height, just below the river 
Sucro or Xucar. It was a municipium, and had re- 
ceived a Roman colony, from which latter circum- 
stance it took the name of Augusta. Setabis was 
famed for its linen manufacture. (Plin., 19, 2.—Ca- 
tull., 12.—Id., 20, 14.—Sul. Ital., 3, 373.) The Ara- 
bians changed the name to Xativa. (Marca, Hisp., 
2, 6, p. 118.—Labdorde, Itin., vol. 1, p. 226.) Since 
the commencement of the present century, however, 
its more usual appellation is S. Phelippe. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol.1, p. 425.—-Ukert, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 405.) 

Sacaris. Vid. Sangaris. 

Sacra or Sacras, a river of Magna Grecia, in the 
territory of the Bruttii, falling into the Sinus Taren- 
tinus, a short distance above the Zephyrian promonto- 
ry. It was on the banks of the Sagras that the mem- 
orable overthrow of the Crotoniate took place, when 
they were defeated by a force of 10,000 Locrians, with 
a small body of Rhegians. So extraordinary a result 
did this appear, that it gave nse to the proverbial ex- 


pression, GAnOéotepa tov éxi Zdypa. Among other 


marvellous circumstances connected with this event, 
it was reported that the issue of the battle was known 
at Olympia the very day on which it was fought. 
(Strab., 261.— Cicero, N. D., 2, 2.—Justin, 20, 
2.) Geographers differ much as to the modern river 
which corresponds with this celebrated stream; but, 
if Romanelli is correct in affirming that the mountain 
from which the Alaro takes its source is still called 
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Sagra, we can have no difficulty in recognising that 
river as the ancient Sagras; more especially as its 
situation accords perfectly with the topography of Stra- 
bo. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 402.) 
Sacuntum or Sacunrus, a city of Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, north of Valentia, and some distance be- 
low the mouth of the Iberus. Jt was situate on a 
rising ground, about 1000 paces from the shore; Po- 
lybius (3, 17) says seven stadia, Pliny (3, 4) three 
miles. This place was said to have been founded by 
a colony from Zacynthus (ZdaxvyGoc, Zdyouvroc, Sa- 
guntus), intermingled with Rutulians from Ardea. 
(Liv., 21, 7, 14.— Sil. Ital., 1, 291, &c.y It became 
at an early period the ally of the Romans (Polyb., 3, 
30), and was besieged and taken by Hannibal previous 
to his march upon Italy. The siege lasted eight 
months, and, being an infraction of the treaty with the 
Romans, led at once to the second Punic war. Han- 
nibal’s object was to prevent the Romans retaining so 
important a place of arms, and so powerful an ally in 
a country from which he was about to depart, The 
desperate valour of the citizens, who chose to perish 
with all their effects rather than fall into the enemy’s 
hands, deprived the conqueror of a great part of his 
anticipated spoils ; the booty, however, which he saved 
from this wreck, enabled him, by his liberalities, to 
gain the affection of his army, and to provide for the 
execution of his design against Italy. (Lzv., 21, 8.— 
Mela, 2,6.—Diod. Sic., Eclog., 25, 5.— Sil. Ital., 13, 
673.) Hight years after it was restored by the Ro- 
mans, (Lzv., 24, 42.—Plin., 3, 5.)\—Saguntum was 
famous for the cups manufactured there. (Plin., 35, 
12.—Martial, 4, 46, &c.) The modern Murviedro 
(a corruption of Muri veteres) marks the ancient city. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1, p. 428.— Ukert, Geogr., 
vol. 2, p. 415.) b 
Sais, a city of Egypt, situate in the Delta, between 
the Sebennytic and Canopic arms of the Nile, and 
nearly due west from the city of Sebennytus. It was 
not, indeed, the largest, but certainly the most famous 
and important city in its day of all those in the Delta 
of Egypt. This pre-eminence it owed, on the one 
hand, to the yearly festival celebrated here in honour 
of Neith, the Egyptian Minerva, to which a large con- 
course of spectators was accustomed to flock (Herod., 
2, 59); and, on the other, to the circumstance of its 
being the native city, the capital, and the burying-place 
of the last dynasty of the Pharaohs. (Herod., 2, 169.) 
For the purpose of embellishing it, King Amasis built 
a splendid portico to the temple of Neith in this city, 
far surpassing all others, according to Herodotus, in 
circumference and elevation, as well as in the dimen- 
sions and quality of the stones: he also adorned the 
building with colossal statues, and the immense figures 
of Androsphinx. Herodotus likewise informs us, that 
a large block of stone, intended for a shrine, was 
brought hither from Elephantis. ‘Two thousand men 
were employed three whole years in its transportation. 
The exterior length of the stone was twenty-one cu- 
bits, its breadth fourteen, and its height eight. The 
inside was eighteen cubits and twenty-eight digits in 
length, twelve cubits in breadth, and five in height. 
This remarkable edifice was placed by the entrance of 
the ‘temple, it being found impossible, it would seem, 
to drag it within, although Herodotus assigns a differ. 
ent reason (2, 175).—When Egypt had fallen under 
the Persian power, Memphis became the new capital, 
and Sais was neglected. It did not, however, fall as 
low as the other cities of the Delta. Strabo, even in 
his days, acknowledges it to have been the chief city 
of Lower Egypt ; he speaks also of a temple of Neith, 
_and of the tomb of Psammitichus, 


In another pas- 
sage, he remarks, that somewhat to the south of this’ 


city was a very sacred temple of Osiris, in which, ac- | 


_ cording to tradition, that deity was buried. (Strab., 
- 802.) Sais was also famous for its festival of lamps. 
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The modern Sa, with its ruins, marks the site of the 
ancient Sais.—This city must not be confounded with 
another more easterly, Sais, commonly called Tanis. 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 561, segg.) 
Sauimis, I. a daughter of the river Asopus by Me- 
thone. Neptune became enamoured of her, and car- 
ried her to an island of the Algean, which afterward 
bore her name, and where she gave birth to a son call- 
ed Cenchreus. (Diod. Sic., 4, '72.—Compare the re- 
marks of Siebelis, ad Pawsan., 1, 35, 2.)—II. An isl- 
land in the Sinus Saronicus, opposite Eleusis and the 
coast of Attica, and said to have derived its name 
from Salamis, mentioned in the preceding article, It 
was also anciently called Scyras.and Cychrea, from 
the heroes Scyrus and Cychreus, and Pityussa from 
its abounding in firs. (Strab., 393.) It had been al- 
ready celebrated in the earliest period of Grecian his- 
tory from the colony of the A®acide, who settled there 
before the siege of Troy. (Strab., 1. c.) The pos- 
session of Salamis, as we learn from Strabo, was once 
obstinately contested by the Athenians and Megareans; 
and he affirms that both parties interpolated Homer, in 
order to prove from his poems that it had belonged to 
them. Having been occupied by Athens, it revolted 
to Megara, but was again conquered by Solon, or, ac- 
cording to some, by Pisistratus. (Plutarch, Vit. So- 
Jon.) From this period it appears to have been al- 
ways subject to ‘the Athenians. On the invasion of 
Xerxes, they were induced to remove thither with 
their families ; in consequence of a prediction of the 
oracle, which pointed out this island as the scene of 
the defeat of their enemies (Herodotus, 8, 56); and, 
soon after, by the advice of Themistocles, the whole 
of the naval force of Greece was assembled in the Bay 
of Salamis. Meanwhile, the Persian fleet station- 
ed at Phalerum held a council, in which it was deter- 
mined to attack the Greeks, who were said to be plan- 
ning their flight to the Isthmus. The Persian fleet ac- 
cordingly were ordered to surround the island during 
the night, with a view of preventing their escape. In 
the morning, the Grecian galleys moved on to the at- 
tack, the Auginetans leading the van, seconded by the 
Athenians, who were opposed to the Pheenician ships, 
while the Peloponnesian squadron was engaged with 
the Ionians. ‘The Persians were completely defeated, 
and retired in the greatest disorder to Phalerum ; not- 
withstanding which, Xerxes is said to have made dem- 
onstrations of an intention to renew the action, and 
with that intent to have given orders for joining the 
island of Salamis to the continent by a mole. The 
following night, however, the whole of his fleet aban- 
doned the coast of Attica, and withdrew to the Hel- 
lespont. (Herod., 8, 83.) A trophy was erected to 
commemorate this splendid victory on the isle of Sala- 
mis, near the temple of Diana, and opposite to Cyno- 
sura, where the strait is narrowest. Here it was seen 
by Pausanias (1, 30), and some of its vestiges, were 
observed by Sir W. Gell, who reports that it consisted 
of a column on a circular base. (Jtin., p. 303.) Stra- 
bo informs us that the island contained two cities ; 
the more ancient of the two, which was situated on 
the southern side, and opposite to Ngina, was deserted 
in his time. The other stood in a bay, formed by a 
neck of land which advanced towards Attica. (Stra- 
bo, 393.) Both were called by the same name with 
the island. Pausanias remarks, that the city of Sala- 
mis was destroyed by the Athenians, in consequence 
of its having surrendered to the Macedonians when 
the former people were at war with Cassander; there 
still remained, however, some ruins of the agora, and 
a tainifle dedicated to Ajax. Chandler states that the 
walls may still be traced, and appear to have been 
about four miles in circumference (vol. 2, ch. 46.— 
Compare Gell, Itin., p. 303).—Salamis, according to 
the Greek geographers, measured seventy or eighty 
stadia in length, or between nine and —— Its 
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present name is Colowri, which is that also of the prin- 
cipal town. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 364, 
seqg.)—III. A city in the island of Cyprus, situate 
about the middle of the eastern side. It was founded 
by Teucer, son of Telamon, and called by him after 
Salamis, his native place, from which he had been ban- 
ished by his father. (Horat., 1, 7, 21.) This city 
was the largest, strongest, and most important one in 
the island. (Diod. Sic:, 14, 98.—Id., 16, 42.) Its 
harbour was'‘secure, and protected against every wind, 
and sufficiently large to contain an entire fleet. (Scy- 
lax, p. 41.— Diod., 20, 21.) The monarchs of Sala- 
mis exercised a leading influence in the affairs of the 
island, and the conquest of this place involved the 
fate of Cyprus at large. (Diod., l. c.—TId., 12, 3.) 
Under the Roman dominion the entire eastern part of 
the island was attached to the jurisdiction of Salamis. 
The insurrection of the Jews in Trajan’s reign brought 
with it the ruin of a great portion of the city (Eused., 
Chron., ann. 19, Traj.— Oros., 7, 12); it did not, 
however, cause the entire downfall of Salamis, as it is 
still mentioned after this period by Ptolemy and in the 
Peutinger Table. In the reign of Constantine, how- 
ever, an earthquake and inundation of the sea com- 
pleted the downfall of the place, and a large portion of 
the inhabitants were buried beneath its ruins. (Ce- 
drenus, ad ann. 29, Constant. Mag.—Malala, Chron., 
1. xii., Sub. Constantio Chloro.) Constantius restored 
it, made it the capital of the whole island, and called 
it, from his own name, Constantia. (Hierocles, p. 
706.) A few remains of this city still exist. (Po- 
cocke, 2, p. 313.— Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 
572, seqq.) 

Satapia, a city of Apulia, near the coast, above the 
river Aufidius, and between that river and the Salapi- 
na Palus. According to Strabo, it was the emporium 
of Arpi: without such authority, however, we should 
have fixed upon Sipontum as answering that purpose 
better, from its greater proximity. (Strab., 282.) This 
town laid claim to a Grecian origin. ‘The Rhodians, 
who early distinguished themselves by a spirit of en- 
terprise in navigation, asserted, that, among other dis- 
tant colonies, they had founded, in conjunction with 
some Coans, a city named Salpia, on the Daunian 
coast. ‘This account of Strabo’s (654) seems con- 
firmed by Vitruvius, who attributes the foundation 
of this settlement to a Rhodian chief named Elpias 
(1,4.—Compare Meurs. in Rhod., 1,18). It is prob- 
able, however, that Salapia was at first dependant 
upon the more powerful city of Arpi, and, like that 
city, it subsequently lost much of the peculiar charac- 
ter which belonged to the Greek colonies from its in- 
tercourse with the natives. We do not hear of Sala- 
pia in Roman history till the second Punic war, when 
it is represented as falling into the hands of the Car- 
thaginians, after the battle of Canne (Liv., 24, 20); 
but, not long after, it was delivered up to Marcellus 
by the party which favoured the Roman interest, to- 
gether with the garrison which Hannibal had placed 
there, (Livy, 26, 28.) The Carthaginian general 
seems to have felt the loss of this town severely ; and 
it was probably the desire of revenge which prompted 
him, after the death and: defeat of Marcellus, to adopt 
the stratagem of sending letters, sealed with that com- 
mander’s ring, to the magistrates of the town, in order 
to obtain admission with his troops. ‘The Salapitani, 
however, being wamed of his design, the attempt 
proved abortive. (Liv., 27, 28.—App., Han., 51.) 
The proximity of Salapia to the lake or marsh already 
mentioned, is said to have proved so injurious to the 
health of the inhabitants, that some years after these 
events they removed nearer the coast, where they 
built a new town, with the assistance of M. Hostilius, 
a Roman pretor, who caused a communication to be 
opened between the lake and the sea. Considerable 
yemains of both towns are still standing, at some dis- 
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tance from each other, under the name of Salpi, which 
confirms this account of Vitruvius (1, 4.—Compare 
Cicero, de Leg. Agr., 2.—Plin., 3, 11.— Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 284), 

Sauasst, a people of Gallia Cisalpina, in the north- 
western angle of that country, and at the foot of the 
Alps. The main part of their territory lay chiefly, 
however, in a long valley, which reached to the sum- 
mits of the Graian and Pennine Alps, the Lztile and 
Great St. Bernard. ‘The passages over these mount- 
ains into Gaul were too important an object for the 
Romans not to make them anxious to secure them by 
the conquest.of the Salassi. But these hardy mount- 
aineers, though attacked as early as 609 U.C., held 
out for a long time, and were not finally subdued till 
the reign of Augustus. Such was the difficult nature 
of their country, that they could easily intercept all 
communication through the valleys by occupying the 
heights. Strabo represents them as carrying on a 


|sort of predatory warfare, during which they seized 


and ransomed some distinguished Romans, and even 
ventured to plunder the baggage and military chest of 
Julius Cesar. Augustus caused their country at last 
to be occupied permanently by a large force under 


Terentius Varro. A large number of the Salassi per- 
ished in this last war, and the rest, to the number of 
36,000, were sold and reduced to slavery. (Strabo, 
205.—Dio Cass., 1, 53.— Oros., 5, 4.— Liv., Epit., 
53.) A city was built on the ground occupied by 


Varro’s camp, and Augustus honoured the rising col- 
ony by giving it the name of Augusta Pretoria, now 
Aosta. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 49, seqq.) 
SatentTint, a people of Italy, in the territory of 
Messapia. They cannot be distinguished with accu- 
racy from the Calabri, as we find the former appella- 
tion used by several writers in a very extensive sense, 
and applied, not only to the greater part of Messapia 
or Japygia, but even to districts entirely removed from 
it. Strabo himself confesses the difficulty of assign- 
ing any exact limits to these two people; and he con- 
tents himself with observing, that the country of the 
Salentini lay properly around the Iapygian promontory. 
(Strab., 277, 281.) It was asserted that they were a 
colony of Cretans, who, under the conduct of Idome- 
neus their king, had arrived thither in their wanderings 
after the capture of Troy. (Vzirg., 4in., 3, 400.) 
The Romans, under pretence of their having assisted 
Pyrrhus in his expedition into Italy, soon after invaded 
the territory of this insignificant people, and had no 
difficulty in taking the few towns which they possess- 
ed. (Florus, 1, 20.—Liv., Epit., 15.) The Salen- 
tini subsequently revolted, during the second Punic 
war, but they were again reduced by the consul Clau- 
dius Nero. (Liv., 27, 36.)—It is probable that they 
derived their name from a town called Salentia, the 
existence of which is, however, only attested by Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus, who calls it a Messapian city (s. 
v. Ladevria).—The Salentinian promontory is the 
same with the Iapygian. (Cramer's Ancient Italy, 
vol. 2, p. 313.) 
| SaLernum, a city of Campania, southeast of Neap- 
olis, and near the shore of the Sinus Paestanus. It 
was said to have been built by the Romans as a check 
upon the Picentini. It was not, therefore, like the 
modern town.of Salerno, close to the sea, but on the 
height above, where considerable remains have been 
observed. (Cluv., Ital. Antig., vol. 2, p. 1189.—Ro- 
manelli, vol. 3, p. 612.) According to Livy, Saler- 
num became a Roman colony seven years after the 
conclusion of the second Punic war (34, 45.—Vell. 
Paterc., 1, 14).—Horace tells us, that the air of Sa- 
Jernum was recommended to him by his physician for 
a complaint in his eyes. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, 
p. 214, seqg.) : bapeis ais 
Sax, I. a college of priests at Rome, instituted in 
honour of Mars, and appointed by Numa to take care 
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of the sacred shields called Ancilia, B.C. 709. a Vid. | thority of Varro’s treatise, Pius aut de Pace, informs 


Ancile.) They were twelve in number. Their chief 
was called presul, who seems to have gone foremost 
in the procession ; their principal musician, vates ; and 
he who admitted new members, magister. Their 
number was afterward doubled by Tullus Hostilius, 
after he had obtained a victory over the Fidenates, in 
consequence of a vow which he had made to Mars. 
The Salii were all of patrician families, and the office 
was very honourable. The Ist of March was the day 
in which the Salii observed their festival in honour of 
Mars. They were generally dressed in a short-scarlet 
tunic, of which only the edges were seen ; they wore 
a large purple-coloured belt above the waist, which 
was faalgpe with brass buckles. They had on their 
heads nd bonnets with two corners standing up, 
in their right hand they carried a small rod, and in 
their left a small buckler, one of the ancilia, or shields 
of Mars. Lucan says that it hung from the neck. In 
the observation of their solemnity, they first offered 
sacrifices, and afterward went through the streets dan- 
cing in measured motions, sometimes all together, or 
at other times separately, while musical instruments 
were playing before them. Hence their name of Salil, 
from their moving along in solemn dance (Sali a sali- 
endo). They placed their body in different attitudes, 
and struck with their rods the shields which they held 
in their hands. They also sung hymns in honour of 
the gods, particularly of Mars, Juno, Venus, and Mi- 
-herva, and they were accompanied in the chorus by a 
certain number of virgins, habited like themselves, and 
called Saliz. We have in Varro a few fragments of 
the Salian hymns, which, even in the time of that wri- 
ter, were scarcely intelligible. Thus, for example, 


“ Divum exta cante, Divum Deo supplice cante,” 


i. e., Deorum exta canite, Deorum Deo (Jano) sup- 
pliciter canite ; and also the following : 


“omnia 
dapatilia comisse jani cusiones 
duonus ceruses divius janusque renit,” 


i.e., Omnia dapalia comedisse Jani Curiones. Bo- 
nus creator Dinius Janusque venit.—Their feasts and 
entertainments were uncommonly sumptuous, whence 
dapes saliares is proverbially applied to such repasts 
as are most splendid and costly. (Lzv:, 1, 20.—Var- 
ro, L. L., 4, 15.—Ovid, Fast., 3, 387.) —II. A Ger- 
man tribe of Frankish origin, whose original seat is 
not clearly ascertained. Wiarda makes it between 
the Silva Carbonaria (part of the forest of Ardennes) 
and the River Ligeris (Lys, in Brabant) ; Wersebe, 
however, in the vicinity of the Sala or Saale. They 
first made their appearance on the Insula Batavorum, 
where they were conquered by Julian; afterward in 


the territory of the Chamayi, by the Mosa or Meuse. 
Mannert seeks to identify them with the Cherusci. 
(Amm. Marcell., 17, 8, seqqg.—Zosim., 3, 6.) 
Sattusrivs, Crispus, a celebrated Latin historian, 
born at Amiternum, in the territory of the Sabines, in 
the year of Rome 668. He received his education in 
the latter city, and in his early youth appears to have 
been desirous to devote himself to literary pursuits. 
But it was not easy for one residing in the capital to 
escape the contagious desire of military or political 
distinction. He obtained the situation of questor, 
which entitled him to a seat in the senate, at the age 
of twenty-seven; and about six years afterward he 
was elected tribune of the commons. While in this 
office he attached himself to the fortunes of Cesar, 
and, along with one of his colleagues, conducted the 
prosecution against Milo for the murder of Clodius. 
In the year of the city 704, he was excluded from the 
senate on the pretext of immoral conduct, but more 
probably from the violence of the patrician party, to 
which he was opposed. Aulus Gellius, on the au- 


us that he incurred this disgrace in consequence of an 
Intrigue with Fausta, the wife of Milo, who caused 
him to be scourged by his slaves. (N. A., 17, 18.) 
It has been doubted, however, by modern critics, 
whether it was the historian Sallust who was thus pun- 
ished, or his nephew Crispus Sallustius, to whom Hor- 
ace has addressed the second ode of the second book. 
It seems, indeed, unlikely that, in so corrupt an age, 
an amour with a woman of Fausta’s abandoned char- 
acter should have been the real cause of his expulsion 
from the senate. After undergoing this ignominy, 
which, for the present, baffled all his hopes of prefer- 
ment, he quitted Rome, and joined his patron, Cesar, 
in Gaul. He continued to follow the fortunes of that 
commander, and, in particular, bore a share in the ex- 
pedition to Africa, where the scattered remains of 
Pompey’s party had united. That region being finally 
subdued, Sallust was left -by Cesar as pretor of Nu- 
midia ; and about the.same time married Terentia, the 
divorced wife of Cicero. He remained only a year in 
his government, but during that period enriched him- 
self by despoiling the province. On his return to 
Rome he was accused by the Numidians, whom. he 
had plundered, but escaped with impunity by means 
of the protection of Cesar, and was quietly permitted 
to betake himself to a luxurious retirement with his ili- 
gotten wealth. He chose for his favourite retreats a 
villa at Tibur, which had belonged to Cesar, and a 
magnificent palace, which he built in the suburbs of 
Rome, surrounded by delightful pleasure-grounds, af- 
terward well known and celebrated by the name of the 
Gardens of Sallust. In these gardens, or his villa at 
Tibur, Sallust passed the concluding years of his life, 
dividing his time between literary avocations and the 
society of his friends; among whom he numbered Lu- 
cullus, Messala, and Cornelius Nepos.—Such being 
his friends and studies, it seems highly improbable 
that he indulged.in that excessive libertinism which 
has been attributed to him, on the erroneous supposi- 
tion that he was the Sallust mentioned by Horace in 
the first book of his Satires. The subject of Sallust’s 
character is one which has excited some investigation 
and interest, and on which very different opinions have 
been formed. That he was a man of loose morals is 
evident ; and it cannot be denied that he rapaciously 
plundered his province, like most Roman governors of 
the day. But it seems doubtful if he was that mon- 
ster of iniquity he has been sometimes represented. 
He was extremely unfortunate in the first permanent 
notice taken of his character by his contemporaries. 
The decided enemy of Pompey and his faction, he had 
said of that celebrated chief, in his general history, 
that he was a man “oris probi, animo inverecundo.” 
Lenzus, the freedman of Pompey, avenged his master, 
by the most virulent abuse of his enemy (Suetonius, 
de Illustr. Gramm., 15), in a work which should rath- 
er be regarded as a frantic satire than an historical 
document. Of the injustice which he has done to the 
life of the historian, we may, in some degree, judge 
from what he says of him as an author, He calls him, 
as we farther learn from Suetonius, “Nebulonem vita 
scriptisque monstrosum ; preterea priscorum Catonis- 
que ineruditissimum furem.” The life of Sallust, by 
Asconius Pedianus, which was written in the age of 
Augustus, and might have acted, at the present day, 
as a corrective or palliative of the unfavourable impres- 
sion produced by this injurious libel, has unfortunately 
perished; and the next work on the subject now extant 
is a professed rhetorical declamation against the char- 
acter of Sallust, which was given to the world in the 
name of Cicero, but was not written till long after the 
death of that orator, and is now generally assigned by 
critics to a rhetorician in the reign of Claudius, called 
Porcius Latro. The calumnies invented or exaggera- 
ted by Lenzus, and propagated in the ache laste theme 
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of Porcius Latro, have been adopted by Le Clere, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Amsterdam, and by Professor 
Meisner, of Prague, in their respective accounts 
life of Sallust. His character has received more jus 
tice from the prefatory memoir and notes of De Bros- 
ses, his French translator, and from the researches of 
Wieland in Germany.—From what is known of Fabi- 
us Pictor and his immediate successors, it must be ap- 
parent that the art of historic composition at Rome 
was in the lowest state, and that Sallust had no model 
to imitate among the writers of his own country. He 
therefore naturally recurred to the productions of the 
Greek historians. The native exuberance and loqua- 
cious familiarity of Herodotus were not adapted to 
his taste ; and simplicity, such as that of Xenophon, 
is, of all things, the most difficult to attain; he there- 
fore chiefly emulated Thucydides, and attempted to 
transplant into his own language the vigour and con- 
ciseness of the Greek historian; but the strict imita- 


tion with which he followed him has gone far to lessen | 


the effect of his own original genius.—The first work 
of Sallust was the Conspiracy of Catiline. There ex- 
ists, however, some doubt as to the precise period of 
its composition. ‘The general opinion is, that it was 
written immediately after the author went out of office 
as tribune of the commons, that is, A.U.C. 703. And 
the composition of the Jugurthine War, as well as of 
his general history, is fixed by Le Clerc between that 
period and his appointment to the pretorship of Nu- 
tmidia. But others have supposed that they were all 
written during the space which intervened between 
his return from Numidia in 709, and his death, which 
happened in 718, four years previous to the battle of 
Actium. It is maintained by the supporters of this 
last idea, that he was too much engaged in politi- 
eal tumults previous to his administration of Nu- 
midia to have leisure for so important compositions ; 
that, in the introduction to Catiline’s Conspiracy, he 
talks of himself as withdrawn from public affairs, 
and refutes accusations of his voluptuous life, which 
were only applicable to this period; and that, while 
instituting the comparison between Cesar and Cato, 
he speaks of the existence and competition of these 
celebrated opponents as things that had passed over. 
—‘ Sed mea memoria, ingenti virtute, diversis mor- 
ibus, fuere virt duo, Marcus Cato et Caius Cesar.” 
On this passage, too, Gibbon, in particular, argues, 
that such a flatterer and party tool as Sallust would 
not, during the life of Cesar, have put Cato so much 
on a level with him in the comparison. De Brosses 
argues with Le Clere in thinking that the Conspiracy 
of Catiline at least must have been written immediately 
after 703; as he would not, after his marriage with 
Terentia, have commemorated the disgrace of her sis- 
ter, who, it seems, was the vestal virgin whose in- 
trigue with Catiline is recorded by Sallust. But, 
whatever may be the case as to Catiline’s Conspiracy, 
it is quite clear that the Jugurthine War was written 
subsequently to the author’s residence in Numidia, 
which evidently suggested to him this theme, and af- 
forded him the means of collecting the information 
necessary for completing his work.—The subjects 
chosen by Sallust form two of the most important and 
prominent topics in the history of Rome. The peri- 
ods, indeed, which he describes were painful, but they 
were interesting. ull of conspiracies, usurpations, 
and civil wars, they chiefly exhibit the mutual rage 
and iniquity of imbittered factions, furious struggles 
between the patricians and plebeians, open corruption 
in the senate, venality in the courts of justice, and 
rapine in the provinces. This state of things, so for- 
cibly painted by Sallust, produced the conspiracy, and, 
in some degree, the character of Catiline. But it 
was the oppressive debts of individuals, the temper of. 
Sylla’s soldiers, and the absence of Pompey with his 


army, which gave a possibility, and even a prospect, | 
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of success to a plot which affected the vital existence 
of the commonwealth; and which, although arrested 

in its commencement, was one of those violent shocks 
which hasten the fall of a state-—The History of the 
Jugurthine War, if not so imposing or menacing to 
the vital interests or immediate safety of Rome, exhib- 

its a more extensive field of action, and a greater the- 

atre of war. No prince, except Mithradates, gave so 

much employment to the arms of the Romans. In 

the course of no war in which they had ever been en- 
gaged, not even the second Carthaginian war, were 
the people more desponding, and in none were they 
more elated with ultimate success. Nothing can be 
more interesting than the accounts of the vicissitudes 
of this contest. The endless resources and hair- 
breadth escapes of Jugurtha; his levity; his fickle and 
faithless disposition, contrasted with the perseverance 
and prudence of the Roman commander Metellus, are all 
described in a manner the most vivid and picturesque. 
—Sallust had attained the age of twenty-two when 
the conspiracy of Catiline broke out, and was an eye- 
witness of the whole proceedings. He-had, there- 
fore, sufficient opportunity of recording with accu- 
racy and truth the progress and termination of the con- 
spiracy. Sallust has certainly acquired the praise of 

a veracious historian, and we do not know that he has 
been detected in falsifying any fact within the sphere 
of his knowledge. Indeed, there are few historical 
compositions of which the truth can be proved on such 
evidence as the conspiracy of Catiline. The facts 
detailed in the orations of Cicero, though differing in 
some minute particulars, coincide in everything of im- 
portance, and highly contribute to illustrate and verify 
the work of our historian. But Sallust lived too near 
the period of which he treated, and was too much en- 
gaged in the political tumults of the day, to give a 
faithful account, unbiased by animosity or predilec- 
tion ; he could not have raised himself above all hopes, 
and fears, and prejudices, and therefore could not, in 
all their extent, have fulfilled the duties of an impartial 
writer. A contemporary historian of such turbulent 
times would be apt to exaggerate through adulation, 
or conceal throngh fear; to instil the precepts, not of 
the philosopher, but the partisan; and colour facts 
into harmony with his own system of patriotism or 
friendship. An obsequious follower of Ozsar, he 
has been accused of a want of candour in varnishing 
over the views of his patron; yet it is hard to be- 
lieve that Caesar was deeply engaged in the conspir- 
acy of Catiline, or that a person of his prudence 
should have leagued with such rash associates, or 
followed so desperate an adventurer. But the chief 
objection urged against his impartiality is the fee- 
ble and apparently reluctant commendation he be- 
stowed on Cicero, who is now acknowledged to have 
been the principal actor in detecting and frustra- 
ting the conspiracy. Though fond of displaying his 
talents in drawing characters, he exercises none of it 
on Cicero, whom he merely terms “ homo egregius et 
optumus consul,” which was but cold applause for one 

who had saved the commonwealth. It is true, that, in 
the early part of the history, praise, though sparingly 
bestowed, is not absolutely withheld. The election 

of Cicero to the consulship is fairly attributed to the 

high opinion entertained of his talents and capacity, 

which overcame the disadvantages of obscure birth. 

The mode adopted of gaining over one of the accom- 

plices, and for fixing his own wavering and disaffected 
colleague, the dexterity manifested in seizing the Al- 

lobrogian deputies with the letters, and the irresisti- 

ble effect produced by confronting them with the con- 

spirators, are attributed exclusively to Cicero. It isin 

the conclusion of the business that the historian with- 

holds from him his due share of applause, and contrives 

to eclipse him by always interposing the character of 

Cato, though it could not be unknown to any witness 
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of those transactions that Cato himself and other sen- 
ators publicly hailed the consul as the-father of his 
country ; and that a public thanksgiving to the gods 
was decreed in his name, for having preserved the 
city from conflagration, and the citizens from massa- 
cre. This omission, which may have originated part- 
ly in enmity, and partly in disgust at the ill-disguised 
vanity of the consul, has in-all times been regarded as 
the chief defect, and even Stain, in the history of the 
Catilinarian Conspiracy.—Although not an eyewitness 
of the war with Jugurtha, Sallust’s situation as pretor 
of Numidia, which suggested the composition, was fa- 
vourable to the authority of the work, by affording op- 
portunity of collecting materials, and procuring infor- 
mation. He examined into the different accounts, 
written as well as traditionary, concerning the history 
of Africa, particularly the documents preserved in the 
archives of King Hiempsal, which he caused to :be 
translated for his own use, and which proved peculiar- 
ly serviceable in the detailed: account which he has 
egiven of the inhabitants of Africa. In this history he 
has been accused of showing an undue partiality to- 
wards the character of Mariusy and of giving, for the 
sake of his favourite leader, an unfair account of the 
massacre at Vacca. But he appears to do even more 
than ample justice to Metellus, since he represents the 
war as almost finished by him previous to the arrival 
of Marius, though it was, in fact, far from being con- 
cluded.—Sallust evidently regarded a fine style as one 
of the chief merits of an historical work. ‘The style 
on which he took so much pains was carefully formed 
on that of Thucydides, whose manner of writing was, 
in a great measure, original, and, till the time of Sal- 
lust, peculiar to himself. The Roman has wonderfully 
succeeded in’ imitating the vigour and conciseness of 
the Greek historian, and infusing into his composition 
something of that dignified austerity which distinguishes 
the work of his great model; but when wesay that 
Sallust has imitated the conciseness of Thucydides, 
we mean the rapid and compressed manner in which 
his narrative is conducted ; in short, brevity of idea 
rather than of language. For Thucydides, although 
he brings forward only the principal idea, and discards 
what is collateral, yet frequently employs long and in- 
‘volved periods. Sallust, on the other hand, is abrupt 
and sententious, and is generally considered as having 
carried this sort of brevity to a vicious excess. The 
use of copulatives, either for the purposes of connect- 
ing his sentences with each other, or uniting the claus- 
es of the same sentence, is in a great measure reject- 
ed. This produces a monotonous effect, and a total 
want of that flow and variety which is the principal 
charm of the historic period. Seneca’ accordingly 
_ (Bpist., 114) talks of the “ Amputate sententia, et 
verba ante expectatum cadentia,” which the practice 
of Sallust had succeeded in rendering fashionable. It 
was, perhaps, partly in imitation of Thucydides that 
Sallust introduced into his history a number of words 
almost considered as obsolete, and which were select- 
ed from the works of the older authors of Rome, par- 
ticularly Cato the censor. It is on this point he has 
been chiefly attacked by Pollio, in his letters to Plan- 
cus. He has also been taxed with the opposite vice, 
of coining new words, and introducing Greek idioms ; 
but the severity of judgment which led him to imitate 
the ancient and austere dignity of style, made him re- 
ject those sparkling ornaments of composition which 
were beginning to infect the Roman taste, in conse- 
uence of the increasing popularity of the rhetorical 
schools of declamation, and the more frequent inter- 


course with Asia. On the whole, in the style of Sal- | 


lust, there is too much appearance of study, and a want 
of that graceful ease, which is generally the effect, of 


‘art, but in which art is nowhere discovered.—Of all 


the departments of history, the delineation of character 


ie the most trying to the temper and impartiality of the. 
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writer, more especially when he has been contempo- 
rary with the individuals he portrays, and in some de- 
gree engaged in the transactions he records. Five or 
six of the characters drawn by Sallust have in all ages 
been regarded as master-pieces. He has seized the 
delicate shades, as well as the prominent features, and 
thrown over them the most lively and appropriate col- 
ouring. Those of the two principal actors in his tra- 
gic histories are forcibly given, and prepare us for the 
incidents which follow. The portrait drawn of Cat- 
iline conveys a lively notion of his mind and person, 
while the parallel drawn between Cato and Cesar is 
one of the most celebrated passages in the history of 
the conspiracy. Of both these famed opponents we 
are presented with favourable likenesses. Their de- 
fects are thrown into the shade; and the bright qual- 
ities.of each different species by which they were 
distinguished, are contrasted for the purpose of show- 
ing the various qualities by which men arrive at em- 
inence. The introductory sketch of the genius and 
manners of Jugurtha is no less able and spirited than 
the character of Catiline. ‘The portraits of the other 
principal characters who figured in the Jugurthine 
war are also well brought out. That of Marius, in 
particular, is happily touched. His insatiable ambition 
1s artfully disguised under the mask of patriotism ; his 
cupidity and avarice are concealed under that of mar- 
tial simplicity and hardihood ; but, though we know, 
from his subsequent career, the hypocrisy of his pre- 
tensions, the character of Marius is presented to us in 
a more favourable light than that in which it can be 
viewed on a survey of his whole life. We see the 
blunt and gallant.soldier, and not that savage whose in- 
nate crvelty of soul was first about to burst forth for the 
destruction of his countrymen. In drawing the por- 
trait.of Sylla, the memorable rival of Marius, the his- 
torian represents him also such as he appeared at that 
period, not such as he afterward proved himself to be. 
We behold him with pleasure as an accomplished and 
subtle commander, eloquent in speech and versatile in 
resources; but there is no trace of the cold-blooded 
assassin, the tyrant, and usurper.—History, in its ori- 
ginal state, was confined to narrative; the reader being 
left to form his own reflections on the deeds or events 
recorded.» The historic art, however, conveys not 
complete satisfaction, unless these actions be connect- 
ed with their causes—the political springs or private 
passions in which they originated. It is the business, 
therefore, of the historian, to apply the conclusions 
of the politician in explaining the causes and effects 
of the transactions he relates. These transactions 
the author must receive from authentic monuments 
or records, but the remarks deduced from them must 
be the offspring of his own ingenuity... The reflections 
with which Sallust introduces his narrative, and those 
he draws from it, are so just, and numerous, that he 
has by some been considered the father of philosophic 
history. It must always, however, be remembered, 
that the proper subject of history is the detail of na- 
tional transactions ; that whatever forms not a part of 
the narrative is episodical, and: therefore improper, 
if it be too long, and do not grow naturally out of the 
subject. Now some of the political and moral di- 
gressions of Sallust are neither very immediately con- 
nected with his subject nor very obviously suggested 
by the narration. The discursive nature and ‘inordi- 
nate length of the introduction to his histories have 
been strongly objected to. The first four sections of 
Catiline’s Conspiracy have indeed little relation to the 
topic. They might as well have been prefixed to any 
other history, and much better to a moral or philosoph- 
ic treatise. In fact, a considerable part of them, des- 
canting on the fleeting nature of wealth and beauty, 
and all such adventitious possessions, are borrowed 
‘from the second oration of Isocrates. Perhaps the 
eight orsiieleoagione are also ee to the 
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length of the history ; but the preliminary essay they 
contain on the degradation of Roman manners and 
decline of virtue, is not an unsuitable introduction te 
the conspiracy, as it was this corruption of n 

which gave birth to it, and bestowed on ita chance 
of success. The preface to the Jugurthine War 
has much less relation to the subject which it is 
intended to introduce. The author discourses at 
large on his favourite topic, the superiority of men- 
tal endowments over corporeal advantages, and the 
beauty of virtue and genius. He contrasts a life of 
listless indolence with one of honourable activity ; 
and finally descants on the task of the historian as a 
suitable exercise for the highest faculties of the mind. 
Besides the Conspiracy of Catiline and the Jugurthine 
War, which have been preserved entire, and from 
which our estimate of the merits of Sallust must be 
chiefly formed, he was the author of a civil and mili- 
tary history, of the republic, in five books, entitled 
Historia rerum in Republica Romana. Gestarum. 
This work was the mature fruit of the genius of Sal- 
lust, having been the last he composed, and is inscribed 
to Lucullus, the son of the celebrated commander of 
that name. It included, properly speaking, only a pe- 
riod of thirteen years, extending from the resignation 
of the dictatorship by Sylla till the promulgation of 
the Manilian Law, by which Pompey was invested with 
authority equal to that which Sylla had relinquished; 
and obtained, with unlimited power in the East, the 
command of the army destined to act against Mithrada- 
tes. “This period, though short, comprehends some of 
the most interesting and luminous points which appear 
in the Roman annals. During this interval, and almost 
at the same moment, the republic was attacked in the 
East by the most powerful and enterprising of the 
monarchs with whom it had yet waged war; in the 
West by one of the most skilful of its own generals ; 
and in the bosom of Italy by its gladiators and slaves. 
‘The work was also introduced by two discourses, the 
One presenting a picture of the government and man- 
ners of the Romans, from the origin of their city to 
the commencement of the civil wars; the other con- 
taining a general view of the dissensions of Marius and 
Sylla; so that the whole book may be considered as 
connecting the termination of the Jugurthine War and 
the breaking out of Catiline’s conspiracy. The loss 


of this valuable production is the more to be regretted, 


as all the accounts of history which have been 
written are defective during the interesting period it 
comprehended. Nearly sev n hundred fragments be- 
longing to it have been amassed, from scholiasts and 
grammarians, by De Brosses, the French translator of 
Sallust ; but they are so short and unconnected that 
they merely serve as landmarks, from which we may 
conjecture what subjects were treated of and what 
- events recorded. The only parts of the history which 
have been preserved in any degree entire, are four 
orations and two letters. The first is an oration pro- 
nounced against Sylla by the turbulent M. Aimilius 
Lepidus, who, as is well known, being desirous, at the 
expiration of his year, to be appointed a second time 
~ consul, excited for that purpose a civil war, and ren- 
dered himself master of great part of Italy. His 
speech, which was preparatory to these designs, was 
delivered after Sylla had abdicated the dictatorship, 
but was still supposed to retain great i 
Rome. He is accordingly treated as bei 
tyrant of the state; and the people ar 
throw off the yoke completely, and to follow 
speaker to the bold assertion of their liberties. The 
second oration is that of Lucius Philippus, which is 
an invective against the treasonable attempt\of Lep- 
idus, and was calculated to rouse the people from the 
apathy with which they beheld proceedings that were 
likely to terminate in the total subversion of the gov- 
ernment. mee third harangue | ivered by the 
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tribune Licinius. It was an effort of that demagogue 
to depress the patrician and raise the tribunitian pow- 
er; for which purpose he alternately flatters the peo- 
ple and reviles the senate. The oration of Marcus 
Cotta is unquestionably a fineone. He addressed it to 
the people, during the period of his consulship, in order 
to-calm their minds and allay their resentment at the 
bad success of public affairs; which, without any 
blame on his part, had lately, in many respects, been 
conducted to an unprosperous issue. Of the two let- 
ters which are extant, the one is from Pompey to the 
senate, complaining in very strong terms of the defi- 
ciency in the supplies for the army which he com- 
manded in Spain against Sertorius; the other is sup- 
posed to be addressed from Mithradates to es 
king of Parthia, and to be written when the affairs of 
the former monarch were proceeding unsuccessfully. 
It exhorts him, nevertheless, with great eloquence and 
power of argument, to join him in an alliance against 
the Romans: for this purpose, it places in a strong 
point of view their unprincipled policy and ambitious» 
desire of universal empire: all which could not, with- 
out this device of an imaginary letter by a foe, have 
been so well urged by a national historian. It con- 
cludes. with showing the extreme danger which the 
Parthians would incur from the hostility of the Ro- 
mans, should they succeed in finally subjugating Pon- 
tus and Armenia. The only other fragment of any 
length, is the description of a splendid entertainment 
given to Metellus on his return, after a year’s absence 
from his government of Farther Spain. It appears, 
from several other fragments, that Sallust had intro- 
duced, on occasion of the Mithradatic war, a geograph- 
ical account of the shores and countries bordering on 
the Euxine, in the same manner as he enters into a 
topographical description of Africa in his history of the 
Jugurthine War. This part of his work has been much 
applauded by ancient writers for exactness and liveli- 
ness, and is frequently referred to, as the highest au- 
thority, by Strabo, Pomponius Mela, and other geogra- 
phers. Besides his historical works, there exist two 
political discourses, concerning the administration of 
the government, in the form of letters to Julius Cesar, 
which have generally, though not on sufficient grounds, 
been attributed to the pen'of Sallust. The best edi- 
tions of Sallust are, that of Cortius, Lips., 1742, 4to; 
that of Havercamp, Amst., 1742, 4to, 2 vols. ; that of 
Burnouf, Paris, 1821, 8vo; that of Gerlach, Basil., 
1823, segq., 3 vols. 4to ; and that of Frotscher, Lips., 
1823-30, 2 vols. 8vo. (Dunlop's Roman Literature, 
vol. 2, p. 143, seqq-) 

Satmicts, a fountain near Halicarnassus in Caria, 
which was fabled to render effeminate all who drank 
of its waters. It was here that Hermaphroditus, ac- 
cording to the poets, underwent his strange metamor- 
phosis.- The fountain was situate at the foot of a 
rock, and on the summit of this rock was a very strong 
castle, which a Persian garrison long held against 
Alexander. (Arrian, Exp. Al., 1, 24.) ~ 

Satmantica, a city of Hispania, in the northeastern 
angle of Lusitania. It is very probably the same with 
the Elmantica of Polybius (2, 14) and the Hermandica 
of Livy (21, 5), which Hannibal took in his expedition 
against the Vacczi. It is now Salamanca. (Man- 


‘nert, vol. 1, p. 348.) 


SaLmOng, a city of Elis, of great antiquity, north- 
west of Olmypia. It is said to have been founded by 
Salmoneus. (Apollod., 1, 9, 7.-—Strabo, 356.) 

Satmonevs, a king of Elis, son of Molus and 
Enarete, who married Alcidice, by whom he -had 
Tyro. He wished to be called a god, and to receive 
divine honours from his subjects ; and, therefore, to 
imitate the thunder, he used to drive his chariot over 
a brazen bridge, and darted burning torches on every 
side, as if to imitate the lightning. This impiety pro- 
voked Jupiter. Salmoneus was sttuck with a thun- 
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derbolt, and placed in the infernal regions near his 
brother Sisyphus.—Consult, in explanation of this le- 
gend, the article Elicius, p. 467, col. 1, near the end. 
(Hom., Od., 11, 235.—Apollod., 1, 9.—Hygin.,-fab., 
60.—Virg., Ain., 6, 5, 85.) 

Satmypessus (Ladpuvdyacdc), or, as the later Greek 
ahd the Latin writers give the name, Halmydessus (‘AA- 
peudnococ), a city of Thrace, on the coast of the Eux- 
ine, below the promontory of Thynias. The name 
properly belonged to the entire range of coast from 
the Thynian promontory tothe mouth of the Bospo- 
rus. And it was this portion of the coast in particu- 
lar that obtained for the Euxine its earlier name of 
Axenos, or “inhospitable.” The shore was rendered 
dangerous by shallows and marshes; and -when any 
vessels, either through want of skill or the violence 
of the wind, became entangled among these, the Thra- 
cian inhabitants poured down upon them, plundered 
the cargoes, and made the inhabitants slaves. In 
their eagerness to obtain the booty, quarrels often 
arose among the petty tribes in this quarter, and hence 
came eventually the singular custom of marking out 
the shore with stones, as so many limits within which 
each were to plunder. (Xez.; Anab., 7, 6.) Strabo 
names the Aste as the inhabitants of this region, 
whose territory reached to the north as far as Apollo- 
nia. The Thyni, no doubt, are included under this 
name. The republic of Byzantium put an end to this 
system of plunder.—The modern Midjeh answers to 
the ancient city of Salmydessus. (Mela, 2, 2.— 
Plin., 4, 11.—Diod. Sic., 14, 38:—Mannert, Geogr,, 
vol. 7, p. 149.) 

Saton, now Salona, the principal harbour of Dal- 
matia, and always considered as an important post by 
the Romans after their conquest of that country. Pliny 
styles it a colony (3, 22), which is confirmed by vari- 
ous inscriptions. (Gruter., Thes., 32, 12.) The name 
is sometimes written Salona and Salone. (Ces., B. 
G., 3, 9.—Hirt., B. Alexz., 43.) It was not the na- 
tive place of the Emperor Dioclesian, as is commonly 
supposed. ‘That monarch was born at Dioclea, in its 
vicinity ; and to this-quarter he retired after he had 
abdicated the imperial power. Here he built a splen- 
did palace, the ruins of which are still to be séen at 
* Spalatro, about three miles from Salona. (Wessel- 

ing, ad. Itin. Anton., p. 270.—Adam’s Antiquities of 
Spalatro.— Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 36.) 
Satvidnus, a native of Colonia Agrippina (Oo- 
logne), one of the early fathers of the Christian Church. 
He led a religious life at Massilia during the greater 
part of the 5th century, and died in that city. Salvian 
‘was the author of several works on devotional sub- 
jects, of which there are yet extant a treatise ‘* on 
the Providence of God” (De gubernatione Dei, &c.), 
in eight books; another in four books, written 
‘* Against avarice, especially in priests and clerical 
persons ;” and nine pastoral letters. His works, as 
far as they remain, were collected and printed to- 
gether, in two volumes 8vo, by Baluzitis, Paris, 1663. 

SatYes, a people of Gaul, extending from the 
Rhone, along the southern bank of the Druentia or 
Durance, almost to the Alps. They were powerfal 
opponents to the Greeks of Massilia. (Liv., 5, 34.) 

Samira, a river of Gaul, ‘now called the Somme. 


The name of this stream in intermediate geography | 


was Sumina or Sumena, corrupted into Somona ; 
whence the modern appellation. (Vid. Saarobriva.) 
Samaria, a city and country of Pakstine, famous 
in sacred history. The district of Sxmaria lay to the 
north of Judea. The origin of the Samaritan nation 
was as follows : In the reign of Rehoboam, a division 
was made of the people of Israel into two distinct 
kingdoms. 
consisted of such as adhered to’ Rehoboam and the 
house of David, comprising the two tribes of Judah 
' and Benjamin ; the other ten tribes retained the an- 


One of these kingdoms, called Judah, | a 
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cient name of Israelites under Jeroboam. *The capi- 
tal of the state of these latter was Samaria, which 
was also the name of their country. The Samaritans 
and the people of Judea were lasting and bitter ene- 
mies. ‘lhe former deviated in several respects from 
the strictness of the Mosaic law, though afterward the 
religion of the two nations became more closely as- 
similated-; and, in the time of Alexander, the Samar- 
itans obtained leave of that conqueror to build a tem- 
ple on Mount Gerizim, near the city of Samaria, in 
imitation of the temple at Jerusalem, where they prac- 
tised the same forms of worship. Among the people 
of Judwa, the name of Samaritan was a term of bit- 
ter reproach, and disgraceful in a high, degree. The 
city of Samaria was situate on Mount Sameron, and 
was the residence of the kings of Israel, from Omri its 
founder to the overthrow of the kingdom. It was 
razed to the ground by Hyrcanus, but rebuilt by He- 
rod, who completed _the work begun by Gabinius, pro- 
consul of Syria. Herod called it Sebaste, in honour 
of Augustus. (1 Kings, 16, 24.—Ibid., 17, 6.— 


| Ibid., 22, 52.—2' Kings, 17, 6.—Jerem., 23, 13.— 


Jos., Ant:, 8, 7.—Id. ibid., 18, 15.— Id. ibid., 15,. 
11.—Bell. Jud., 1, 6.) 

SamMaropriva, a town of Gaul, now Amiens, the 
capital of the Ambiani. Its name appears to mean 
“the city on the Samara,” since it lay on this river, 
and since the termination briva in Celtic is thought to 
have had, among its other meanings, that of ‘ city” or 
“place.” (Vid. Mesembria.) Some, less correctly, 
make it signify “the bridge” or “ passage of the Sa- 
mara,” as, for example, Lemaire, in his Geographical 
Index to Cesar. (Amm. Marcell., 15, 27.—Cas., B. 
G., 5, 24; 45, 81.) 

Same, the only town in the island of Cephallenia no- 
ticed by Homer, from which we may infer that it was 
the most-ancient and considerable. (Od., 2, 249.) It 
was maintained by Apollodorus, that the poet used the 
word Samos to designate the island, and Same the 
town. It is certain, however, that in another passage 


-(Od., 14, 122), the latter name is applied to the island. 


(Strabo, 453.) When Cephallenia submitted to the 
Romans, Same, with other towns, gave hostages ; but 
having afterward revolted, it sustained a'vigorous siege 
for four months. At length the citadel Cyatis being 
taken, the inhabitants retired into their larger fortress ; 
but surrendered the following day, when they were all 
reduced to slavery. (Liv., 38, 28, seqq.) Strabo re- 
ports that some vestiges of this town remained in his 
day on the eastern side of the island. (Strabo, 455.) 
This spot retains the xame of Samo, which is also that of 
the bay at the extremity of which it is situated. It ex- 
hibits still very extensive walls and excavations among 
its ruins, which have afforded various specimens of an- 
cient ornaments, medals, vases, and fragrnents of stat- 
ues. (LHolland’s Travels, vol. 1, p. 55.—Dodwell, 
vol. 1,p. 75.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 52.) 
Ssnirrs, a people of Italy, whose territory was 
bounded on the north by the Peligni and Frentani; to 
she west it bordered on the extremity of Latium and 
on Campania, being separated from the latter province 
by the Vulturnus, Mons Callicula, and the chain of 
Mount Tifata. To the south a prolongation of the 
same ridge divided the Samnites from the Picentini 
and Lucani.! To the east they were contiguous to 
Apulia, from the river Tifernus to the source of the _ 
ufidus. It is usual with geographers to regard the 
ancient Samnites as divided into three tribes, the Car- . 
aceni, Pentri, and Hirpini ; to which others have added 
the Candini and Frentani; but the former classifica- 
tion ‘seems to rest on better authority.— Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion may prevail among the writers of 
ntiquity respecting the origin of other Italian tribes, 
they seem agreed in ascribing that of the Samnite na- - 
tion to the Sabines. (Consult remarks under the arti- 
cle Sabini.) a” like the Romans, were an 
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ambitious and rising nation, rendered confident by their 
successes over the Tuscans and the Oscans of Cam- 
pania ; and formidable not only from their own re- 
sources, but also from the ties of consanguinity which 
connected them with the Frentani, Vestini, Peligni, and 
other hardy tribes of Central Italy, The rich and fer- 
tile territory of Campania was then the nominal object 
of the contest which ensued, but in reality they fought 
for the dominion of Italy, and consequently that of the 
world; which was at stake so long as the issue of the 
war was doubtful,. Livy seems to have formed a just 
idea of the importance of that struggle, and the fierce 
obstinacy with which it was carried on, when he pauses 
in the midst of his narrative, in order to. point out the 
unwearied constancy with which the Samnites, though 
so often defeated, renewed their efforts, if not for em- 
pire, at least for freedom and independence (10, 32). 
But when that historian recounts an endless succession 
of reverses sustained by this nation, attended with 
losses which must have quickly drained a far greater 
population, it is impossible to avoid suspecting him of 
considerable exaggeration and repetition; especially 
as several campaigns are mentioned without a single 
distinct fact or topographical mark to give reality and 
an appearance of truth to the narrative. Nor is Livy 
always careful to point out the danger which not un- 
frequently threatened Rome on the part of these for- 
midable adversaries. It is true that he relates with 
great beauty and force of description the disaster 
which befell the Rotman arms at the defiles of Caudi- 
um; but has he been equally explicit in laying before 
his readers the consequences of that event, which not 
only opened to the victorious Samnites the gates of 
several Volscian cities, but exposed a great portion of 
Latium to be ravaged by their troops, and brought 
them nearly to the gates of Rome? (Luwv., 9, 12.— 
Compare Strabo, 232, 249.) In fact, though often at- 
tacked in their own territory, we as often find the 
Samnite legions opposed to their inveterate foes in 
Apulia, in the territories of the Volsci and Hernici, 
and even in those of the Umbrians and Etruscans. 
(Liv., 10.) Admirably trained and disciplined, they 
executed the orders of their commanders with the 
greatest alacrity and promptitude ; and such was the 
warlike spirit of the whole population, that they not 
unfrequently brought into the field 80,000 foot and 
8000 horse. (Strabo, 259.) A victory over such a 
foe might well deserve the honours of a triumph; and 
when the Romans had at length, by repeated successes, 
established their superiority, they could then justly lay 
claim to the title of the first troops in the world. But 
though the Samnites were often overmatched and 
finally crushed by the superior conduct and power 
of the Romans, it is evident that the spirit of inde- 
pendence still breathed strong in their hearts, and 
waited but for an opportunity to display itse\f. Thus 

when Pyrrhus raised his standard in the pains of 
Apulia, the Samnite bands swelled his ranks, and 
seemed rather to strengthen the forces of that prince 
than to derive assistance from hisarmy. Nordid they 
neglect the occasion which presented itself, on the ap- 
pearance of Hannibal in their country, for shaking off 
the Roman yoke, but voluntarily offered to join him in 
the field against the common enemy. (Liv., 23, 42.) 
Rome had already triumphed over Carthage, Macedon, 
and Antiochus, and was regarded as mistress of the 
world, when a greater danger than any she had before 
encountered threatened her dominion in Italy, and 


shook the very seat of her power. This was the break- 


ing out of the Social war, which afforded the most con- 
vincing proof that the Samnite people were not yet 
conquered, in that bloody contest which, in the space 
of a few years, is said to have occasioned the loss of 


. 300,000 lives. (Vell. Paterc., 2, 15.) This people 


formed the chief strength and nerve of the coalition : 
such was their determined ee Ta the Romans, 
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that they even invited Mithradates, king of Pontus, to 
join his forces to those of the confederates in Italy. 
(Diod., Excerpt., 37.) Even though deserted by their 
allies and left to their own resources, they still con- 
tinued in arms till the fortune of Sylla and the Romans 
prevailed, and they ceased to exist as a nation, It 
was not till he had achieved the total destruction of 
the last Samnite army, at the very gates of Rome, that 
Sylla ‘at length felt assured of permanent success, and 
ventured to assume the title of Felix. His fear of the 
Samnite name, however, led him farther to persecute 
that unhappy people, thousands of whom were butch- 
ered at his command, and the rest proscribed and han- 
ished. He was said, indeed, to have declared, that 
Rome would enjoy no rest so long as a number of 
Samnites could be collected together. (Strabo, 249. 
—Flor., 3, 21.—Vell. Paterc., 2, 26.—Inv., Epit., 
88.— Plut., Vit, Syll.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, 
p. 221, seqq.) 

Samnium, I. a region of Italy, inhabited: by the 
Samnites. (Vid. Samnites.)—II. A city of Samnium. 
It was long a matter of great doubt with antiquaries 
and geographers, whether we could admit the exist- 
ence of a city called Samnium in the province of the 
same name, as the evidence of this fact rested only on 
an obscure passage of Florus (1, 16), and the still 
more uncertain testimony of Paulus Diaconus, (er, 
Lang., 2, 20.) But it seemed to acquire additional 
contirmation from an inscription discovered in the tomb 
of the Scipios, in which the name of Samnium occurs 
as that of a town taken by Scipio Barbatus ; nor can 
farther evidence be required on this point, after the 
proofs adduced by Romanelli from old ecclesiastical 
chronicles, which speak of a town named Samnia or 
Samne, on the site now called Cervo, near the source 
of the Vulturnus. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 
227,) 

Sammonium or Satmonr, as we find it written in 
the Acts of the Apostles (27, 7), a promontory of 
Crete, forming the extreme point of the island towards 
the coast. (Dionys. Perieg., 109.) Strabo says it 
faces the Isle of Rhodes and Egypt; but his assertion 
that it is nearly in the same latitude with the Promon- 
tory of Sunium is erroneous (Strab., 474), since, ac- 
cording to the best maps, Cape Salomone, by which 
name it is now distinguished, is more than two degrees 
to the east of the Attic headland. Mannert has en- 
deavoured to prove that Cape Sidero or Sunzo, as it is 
sometimes called, is the Sammonium of the ancients ; 
but his reasons are certainly not conclusive. The very 
fact, indeed, of the Periplus allowing 120 stadia from 
the Dionysiades Insulw to the Sammonian Promontory 
is decisive against him; as that distance agrees per- 
fectly with Cape Salomone, whereas Cape, Sidero is 
only fifty stadia at most from those islands. (Cra- 
mers Anc. G'reece, vol. 3, p. 371.—Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 8,p. 706.) ts 

Samos, an island of the Avgean, lying off the lower 
part of the coast of Ionia, and nearly opposite the Fro- 
gilian Promontory. The intervening strait was not 
more than seven stadia in the narrowest part. (Strab., 
637.) The first inhabitants were Carians and Lele- 
ges, whose king Anceus, according to the poet Asius, 
cited by Pausanias, married Samia, daughter of the 
The first Ionian colony came into the isl- 
and from Epidaurus, having been expelled from the 
latter quarter by the Argives. The leader of this col- 
ony was Procles, a descendant of Ion. Under his son 
Leogoras, the tettlement was, invaded by the Ephe- 
sians, under the pretext that Leogoras had sided with 
the Carians against Ephesus. ‘The colony being ex- 
pelled from Samos, retired for a time to An@a in Ca- 
ria, whence they again invaded the island, and finally 
expelled the Ephesians. . Samos is early distinguished 
in the maritime annals of Greece, from the naval as- 
cendancy it acquired in the time of Polycrates. (Vid. 
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Polycrates.) » After the death of this ruler, the govern- 
ment was held for some time by Mzandrius, his sec- 
retary ; but he was expelled by the troops of Darius, 
‘who placed on the throne Syloson, the brother of Po- 
lycrates, on account of ‘some service he had rendered 
him in Egypt, when as yet he was but a private per- 
son. (Herod., 3,140.) Strabo reports, that the yoke 
of this new tyrant pressed more’ heavily on the Sami- 
ans than that of Polycrates, and that, in consequence, 
the island became nearly deserted ; whence arose the 
proverb, “Exnre SvAcadvtoc¢ evpuywpin. (Strab., 638. 
—Compare Heraclid., Pont., p. 211.) From Herodo- 
tus, however, we learn, that the Samians took an ac- 
tive part in the Tonian revolt, and furnished’ sixty ships 
to the fleet assembled at Lade; but, by the intrigues 
of Afaces, son of Syloson, who had been-deposed by 
Aristagoras, and consequently favoured the Persian 
arms, the greater part of their squadron deserted the 
confederacy in the battle that ensued, and thus con- 
tributed greatly to the defeat of the allies. (Herod., 
6, 8, segqg.) On learning the result of the battle, many 
of the Samians determined-to quit the island rather 
than submit to the Persian yoke, or that of a tyrant 
imposed by them. ‘They accordingly embarked on 
board their ships, and sailed for Sicily, where they 
first occupied Calacte, and soon after, with the assist- 
ance of Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, the important 
town and harbour of Zancle. aces was replaced on 
the throne of Samos, and, out of consideration for his 
services, the town and its temples were spared, After 
the battle of Salamis, the Samians secretly sent a dep- 
utation to the Greek fleet stationed at Delos, to urge 
them to liberate Ionia, they being at that time gov- 
erned by a tyrant named ‘Theomestor, appointed by 
the Persian king. (Herod., 9, 90.) . In consequence 
of this invitation, Leotychidas, the Spartan command- 
er, advanced with his fleet to the coast of Ionia, and 
gained the important victory of Mycale. The Sami- 
ans having regained their independence, joined, to- 
gether with the other Ionian states, the Grecian con- 
federacy, and with them passed under the protection, 
or, rather, the dominion of Athens. The latter power, 
however, having attempted to change the constitution 
of the isiand to a democracy, had nearly been expelled 
by the oligarchical party, aided by Pissuthnes, satrap 
of Sardis. Being overpowered, however, finally ‘by 
the overwhelming force brought against them by the 
Athenians under Pericles, the Samians were com- 
pelled to destroy their fortifications, give up their ships, 


deliver hostages, and pay the expense of the war by 


instalments.» This occurred a few years before the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war. (Thucyd., 1, 
115, segg.) After this we hear little of Samos till 
the end of the Sicilian expedition, when the maritime 
war was transferred to the Ionian coast and islands. 
At this time Samos became the great point d’appui of 
the Athenian fleet, which was stationed there for. the 
defence of the colonies and subject states; and there 
is little doubt that the power of Athens was alone pre- 
served at this time by means of that island. We 
learn from Polybius (5, 35, 11), that, after the death 
of Alexander, Samos became for a time subject to the 
kings of Egypt. Subsequently it fell into the hands 
of Antiochus, and, on his defeat, into those of the Ro- 
mans. It lost the last shadow of republican freedom 
under the Emperor Vespasian, A.C, 70.—The tem- 
ple and worship of Juno contributed not a little to the 
fame and affluence of Samos. Pausanias asserts that 
this edifice was of very great antiquity ; this, he says, 
was apparent from the statue of the goddess, which 
was of wood, and the work of Smilis, an artist con- 
temporary with Dedalus. (Pausan., 7, 4.—Callim., 
Epigr., ap. Euseb., Prep. Evang.,3,8.—Clem. Alex., 
Protr., p. 30.) In Strabo’s time, this temple was 
adorned with a profusion of the finest works of art, es- 


ie pecially paintings, both in the nave of the’building and 
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the several chapels adjoining. The outside was equal- 
ly decorated with beautiful statues by the most cele- 
brated sculptors. : Besides this great temple, Herodo- 
tus describes two other works of the Samians which 
were most worthy of admiration: oné was a tunnel 
carried through a mountain for the length of seven 
stadia, for the purpose: of conveying water to the city 
from a distant fountain. Another was a mole, made 
to add security to the harbour ; its depth was twenty 
fathoms, and its length more than two stadia, (He- 
rod., 3, 60.)—The circuit of this celebrated island, 
which retains its ancient name, is 600 stadia, according 
to Strabo. Agathemerus reckons 630. Pliny, how- 
ever, 87 miles, which make upward. of 700 stadia. 
(Plin., 5, 31.) It yielded almost every kind of prod- 
uce, with the exception of wine, in such abundance, 
that a proverbial expression, used by Menander, was 
applied to it, dépec kal dpviOwv yaaa, (Strab., 637.) 
—The city of Samos was situate exactly opposite the 
Trogilian Promontory-and Mount Mycale. The port 
was secure and convenient for ships, and the town, for 
the most part, stood in a plain, rising gradually from 
the sea towards a hill situate at some distance from 
it. The citadel, built by Polycrates, was called Asty- 
paleza. (Steph. Byz., s. v.’Aorumadaia.-— Cramer’s 
Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 402, segg.) Dr. Clarke has 
the following remarks concerning this, island: ‘As 
we sailed to the northward of the island of Patmos, 
we were surprised to see Samos so distinctly in view. 
It is hardly possible that the relative situation ‘of Sa- 
mos and Patmos can be accurately laid down in 
D’Anville’s, or any more recent chart; for, keeping 
up to windward, we found ourselves to be so close 
under Samos, that we had a clear view both of the 
island and of the town. This island, the most con- 
spicuous object, not only of the Ionian Sea, but of all 
the Augean, is less visited, and, of course, less known 
than any other; it is one of the largest and most con- 
siderable of them all; and so near to the mainland, 
that it has been affirmed persons upon the opposite 
coasts may hear each other speak. Its surprising ele- 
vation and relative position with regard to the lower 
islands of Fuorni.and \Nicaria make it a landmark all 
over the Archipelago. According to Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, any very lofty place was called Samos. 
The name of Kara6arn was anciently given to that 
terrible rock which forms the cape and precipice upon 
its western side, as collecting the clouds and genera- 
ting thunder.” (Travels, vol. 6, p 67, Lond. ed.) 
Samosita (Ta Zaxdcara, but in Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, 14, 8, Saosata, -@), a city of Syria, the 
capital of the province of Commagene, and the resi- 
dence of a petty dynasty. (Amm. Marcell., 18, 4.) 
It was not only a strong city itself, but had also a 
strong citadel, and in its neighbourhood was one of the 
ordinary passages of the Euphrates, on the western 
bank of which river Samosata was situated. Samos- 
ata was the birthplace of Lucian. The modern name 
is Sormaisath or Seempsat. (Abulfeda, Tab. Syr., p. 
244.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 491.) 
Samorurice, an island in the A°gean, off the coast 
of Thrace. According to Pliny (4, 12), it lay opposite 
to the mouth of the Hebrus, and was twenty-eight 


‘miles from the coast of Thrace, and sixty-two from 


Thasos. The same authority makes it thirty-two miles 
in circuit, Though insignificant in itself, consider- 


| able celebrity attaches to it from the mysteries of Cy- 


bele and her Corybantes, which are said by some to 
have originated there, and to have been dissemina- 
ted thence over Asia. Minor and different parts of 
Greece. —It was said that Dardanus, the son of Jupi- 
ter and Electra, who was the imputed founder of Troy, 
had long dwelt in Samothrace before he passed over 
into Asia; and it is affirmed, that he first’ introduced 
into his new kingdom the mysteries practised in the 
island from which he had migrated <Binale, $31), 


- 


that he was a/contemporary of Gideon, the judge of 
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and which, by some writers, was from that circum- 
stance named Dardania. (Callim., ap. Plin., 4, 12.) 
Samothrace was also famous for the worship of the 
Cabiri, with which these mysteries were intimately 
connected. (Vid. Cabiri.)—Various are the names 
which this island is said to have borne at different pe- 
riods. It was called Dardania, as we have already 
seen ; also Electris, Melite, Leucosia (Strabo, 472.— 
Schol. in Apoll. Rhod., 1, 917), and was said to have 
been named Samothrace (Thracian Samos) by a col- 
ony from the Ionian Samos, though Strabo conceives 
this assertion to have been an invention of the Sami- 
ans. He deduces the name either from the word 
duoc, which implies an elevated spot, or from the 
Saii, a Thracian people, who at an early period were 
in possession of the island. (Strabo, 457.) Homer, 
in his frequent allusion to it, sometimes calls it sim- 
ply Samos (Jl., 24, 78.—Il., 24, 753); at other times 
the Thracian Samos. (Jl., 13,:12.)—The Samothra- 
cians joined the Persian fleet in the expedition of 
Xerxes ; and.one of their vessels distinguished itself 
in the battle of Salamis. (Herod., 8, 90.) Perseus, 
after the battle of Pydna; took refuge in Samothrace, 
and was-there seized by the Romans when preparing 
to escape from Demetrium, a small harbour near one 
of the promontories of the island. On this occasion, 
Livy asserts that the chief magistrate of Samothrace 
was dignified with the title of king (45,6). Stephanus 
Byzantinus informs us there was a town of the same 
name with the island. This island was reduced, in 
the reign of Vespasian, along with the other isles of 
the ASgean, to the form of aprovince. It is now Sam- 


othraki. (Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 335.) 

Sana, a town of Macedonia, on the Sinus Singiti- 
cus, and situated on a neck of land connecting Athos 
with the continent. On the opposite side was Acan- 
thus, and between the two places was cut the canal 
of Xerxes. (Vid. Acanthus.) 

SANCHONIATHON, a Pheenician author, who, if the 
fragments of his works that have reached us be genu- 
ine, and if such a person ever existed, must be re- 
garded as the most ancient writer of whom we have 
any knowledge after Moses. His father’s name was 
Thabion, and he himself was chief hierophant of the 
Phenicians. According to some, he was a native of 
Berytus, but. Atheneus (3, 37) and Suidas make him 
a Tyrian. As to the period when he flourished, all is 
uncertain. Some accounts carry him back. to the era 
of Semiramis, others assign him to the period of the 
Trojan war. St. Martin, however, endeavours to prove 


Israel, and flourished during the fourteenth century 
before the Christian era. (Biographie Univ., vol. 40, 
p. 305, segg.) ‘The titles of the three principal works 
of this writer are as follows: 1. Tlepi ric "Epuod v- 
ovohoyiac (“ Of the Physical System of Hermes”),— 
2. Alyurtiakh Qeoroyia (“ Egyptian Theology’”),—3. 
Powixd (“ Phenician History”), cited also. under 


other titles, one of which is bovixwr Ovoroyia (« The- 


ology of the Phaenicians”).—All these works were 
written in Phoenician, and the preceding are their ti. 
tles in Greek. The history was translated into the 
Greek language by Herennius Philo, a native of Byb- 
lus, who lived in the second century of our era. It is 
from this translation that we obtain all the fragments | 
of Sanchoniathon that have reached our times. Philo 
had divided his translation into nine books, of which 
Porphyry made use in his diatribe against the Chris- 
tians. It is from the fourth book of this last work that. 
‘Eusebius took, for an end directly opposite to this, the 
passages thathave come down tous. (Prep. Evang., 
1, p..31.) And thus we haye these documents rela- 
tive to the mythology and history of the Pheenicians 
from the fourth hand.—St. Martin and others are in- 
clined to the opinion that the three works mentioned 
a Ta written by Sanchoniathon, were 
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only so many parts of one main production. Accord- 
ing to Porphyry, the Pheenician history of Sanchonia- 
thon-was divided into eight books, while we learn, on 
the other hand, from Eusebius, that the version of 
Philo consisted of nine. Hence it has been supposed 
that the Greek translator had united two works, and 
that thus the treatise on the physical system of Her- 
mes, or that on Egyptian theology, became a kind of 
introduction to the Phenician History, and increased 
the number of books in the latter by one. And it has 
been farther supposed that the two titles of ‘‘ Egyptian 
Theology” and “ Physical System of Hermes” belong- 
ed both to one and the same work. (Compare Bo- 
chart, Geogr. Sacr., 2, 17.)—The long interval of 
time between Sanchoniathon and his translator ren- 
ders it extremely probable that the latter must often 
have erred in rendering into Greek the ideas of his 
Phoenician original; and we may suppose, too, that 
occasionally Philo may have been tempted to substitute 
some of his own. And yet, at the same time, the 
fragments of Sanchoniathon contain so many things ev- 
idently of Oriental origin, that it is extremely difficult 
to believe they were forged by Philo. A difference 
of opinion, however, ever has existed, and will con- 
tinue to exist on this head. Grotius and other writers 
highly extol the fragments in question, on account of 
the agreement which they discover between them and 
the books of the Old Testament. Cumberland and 
Meiners, on the other hand, only see in them an at- 
tempt to prop up the religious system of the Pheni- 
cians and Egyptians, and discover in them no other 
principle but those of the Porch concealed under Phe- 
nician names. (Cumberland, Sanchoniathon’s Pheni- 
cian Hist., Lond., 1720, 8vo.— Meiners’ Hist. Doctrine 
de Vero Deo, vol. 1, p. 68.— Scholl, Hist. Lit. Grec., 
vol. 4, p. 115.)—In 1836 a work appeared in Germany 
with the following title: “‘ Sanchoniathons Urgeschich- 
te der Phonizier in einem Auszuge aus der wieder 
aufgefundenen Handschrift von Philos vollstandiger 
Uebersetzung. Nebst Bemerkungen von Fr. Wagen- 
feld. Mit einem Vorworte vom Dr. G. F. Grotefend, 
Hanover, 1836” (Sanchoniathon’s early History of the 
Pheenicians. condensed from the lately-found man- 
uscript of Philo’s complete translation of that work. 
With annotations by Fr. Wagenfeld, and a preface by 
Dr. G. F. Grotefend). This was followed, in 1837, by 
another work, purporting ‘to be the Greek version of 
Philo itself, with a Latin translation by Wagenfeld : 
“ Sanchoniathonis Historiarum Phenicie libros no- 
vem, Grece versos a Philone Byblo, edidit, Latinaque 
versione donavit F. Wagenfeld, Breme, 1837.” — 
The whole is a mere forgery, very clumsily executed ; 
and the imposture has been very ably exposed in the 
37th and 39th numbers of the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view. 

Sancus, a deity of the Sabines, according to some, 
identical with Hercules. The. name is said to have 
signified ‘‘ heaven” in the Sabine tongue. (Lyd., de 
Mens., p. 107 ed. Schow., p. 250 ed. Rether.) San- 
cus at first view would seem to have some connexion 
in form with the Sandacus of Cilicia and the Sandon 
of Lydia. Another name for this deity was Semo, 
which recalls the Sem or Som of Egypt. (Creuzer’s 
Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 3, p. 493.) 

SANDALIOTIS, a name given to Sardinia from its re- 
semblance to a sandal. (Vid. Ichnusa.) 

_ Sanprocorrus, an Indian of mean origin, who, hav- 
ing on one occasion been guilty of insolent conduct 
towards Alexander, was ordered by that monarch to be 
seized and put to death. He escaped, however, by a 
rapid flight, and at length dropped down completely 
exhausted. As he slept on the ground, a lion of im- 
mense size came up to him, licked the perspiration from 
his face, and, having awakened him, fawned upon and 
then left him. The singular tameness of the animal 
appeared preternatural to Sandrocottus, and was con- 
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strued by him into an omen of future success. Hav- 
ing collected, therefore, a band of robbers, and having 
roused the people of India to a change of affairs, he 
finally attained to sovereign power, and made himself 
master of a part of the country which had been previ- 
ously in the hands of Seleucus. It is said, that, 
while waging war, and before coming to the throne, a 
wild elephant of very large size approached him on 
oue occasion, and with the greatest docility suffered 
him to mount on its back, and used after this to bear 
him into the fight. (Justin, 15,4.) The Sandrocot- 
tus of the Greeks is thought to be the same with 
the Chandragoupta of the Hindu writers. And Chan- 
‘dragoupta (i. e:, ‘saved the moon’’) is regarded by 
many as a mere epithet or surname of the Hindu 
monarch Vischarada. (De Marles, Hist. de lV Inde, 
vol. 3, p. 255.—Zd. 2b., vol. 1, p. 420.) 

Sanearius, a river of Asia Minor, rising near a 

place called Sangia (Zayyia), in Mount Adoreus, a 
branch of Mount Dindymus, in Galatia, and falling into 
the Euxine on the coast of Bithynia. Its source was 
150 stadia from Pessinus. According to Strabo (543), 
it formed the true eastern boundary of Bithynia, and 
his account coincides in this with that of the. earlier 
writers, (Scylax, p.34.—Apoll. Rhod., 2,724.) The 
Bithynian kings, however, gradually extended their 
dominions farther to the east, and the Romans gave 
the country a still farther enlargement on this side. 
This river is called Sangaris by Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus (1, 5), and Sagaris by Ovid (ep. e Pont., 4, 
10), The modern name is the Sakaria. (Mannert’s 
Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 607.) 

SANNyRION, an Athenian comic poet, contemporary 
with Aristophanes. Little is known of him. One of 
his plays, entitled Aavdéy (Danaé), in which he bur- 
lesqued a verse of the Orestes of Euripides (Schol. ad 
Arestoph., Ran., p. 142.— Schol. ad Eurip., Orest., 
279), appears to have been acted about 407 B.C. 
(Clinton, Fast. Hellen., p. 81.) Another comedy of 
his, entitled T'éAwe¢ (‘' Laughter’), is also mentioned. 
(Clinton, Fast. Hellen., p. 91.— Bentley’s Phalaris, 
vol. 1, p. 261, ed. Dyce.) 

Santones, a people of Gallia Aquitanica, north of 
the mouth of the Garumna, on the coast. . Their cap- 
ital was Mediolanum Santonum, now Saintes. (Plin., 
4, 19.—Ces., B. G., 1, 10.—Id. ibid., 3, 11.) 

Saris, a river of Cisalpine Gaul, rising in Umbria, 
and falling into the Hadriatic below Ravenna. It is 
now the Savio or Alps. It was also called Isapis. 
(Plin., 3, 15.—Sil. Ital., 8,449.—Lucan., 2, 405.) 

Sapor, I, a king of Persia, who succeeded his fa- 
ther, Artaxerxes, about the 238th year of the Christian 
era. Naturally fierce and ambitious, Sapor wished to 
increase his paternal dominions by conquest; and, as 
the indolence of the emperors of Rome seemed favour- 
able to his views, he laid waste the provinces of Meso- 
potamia, Syria, and Cilicia; and he might have be- 
come master of all Asia if Odenatus had not stopped 
his progress. If Gordian attempted to repel him, his 
efforts were weak, and Philip, who succeeded him on 
the imperial throne, bought the peace of Sapor with 
money. Valerian, who was afterward invested with 
the purple, marched against the Persian monarch, but 
was defeated and taken prisoner. Odenatus no soon- 
er heard that the Roman emperor was a captive in 
the hands of Sapor, than he attempted to release him 
by force of arms. The forces of Persia were cut to’ 
pieces, the wives and treasures of the monarch fell 
into the hands of the conqueror, and Odenatus pene- 
trated, with little opposition, into the very heart of the 
kingdom. Sapor, soon after this defeat, was assassi- 
nated by his subjects, A.D. 273, after a reign of 32 
years. He was succeeded by his son, called Hormis- 
das.—II. The second of that name, succeeded his fa- 


_ ther Hormisdas on the throne of Persia. He was as| from the high 
- great as his ancestor of the same name, and by under- | were, however, 
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taking a war against the Romans, he attempted to en- 
large his dominions, and to add the provinces on the 
west of the Euphrates to his empire. Julian marched 
against him, but fell by a. mortal wound. Jovian, who 
succeeded Julian, made peace with Sapor; but the 
monarch, always restless and indefatigable, renewed 
hostilities, invaded Armenia, and defeated the Emper- 
or Valens. Sapor-died A.D, 380, after a reign of 70 
years, in which he had often been the sport of fortune. 
He was succeeded by Artaxerxes, and Artaxerxes by 
Sapor III., a prince who died after a reign of five 
years, A.D, 389, in the age of Theodosius the Great. 
SappHo, I. a celebrated poetess, a native of Myti- 
lene in the island of Lesbos, and nearly contempora- 
neous with her countryman Alcewus, although she must 
have been younger, since she was still alive’ in 568 
B.C. About 596 B.C. she sailed from Mytilene in 
order to take refuge in Sicily. (Marm. Par., ep. 36.) 
The cause of her flight appears to have been a politi- 
cal one, and she must at that time have been in the 
bloom of her life. Ata much later period she produced 
the ode mentioned by Herodotus (2, 135), in which she 
reproaches her brother Charaxus for having purchased 
Rhodopis, and for having been induced by his love 
to emancipate her. (Muller, Hist. Grec. Liter., p. 
172.) Of all the females that ever cultivated the 
poetic art, Sappho was certainly the most eminent, 
and ancient Greece fully testified its high sense of 
her powers by bestowing on her the appellation of the 
“Tenth Muse.” How great, indeed, was Sappho’s 
fame among the Greeks, and how rapidly it spread 
throughout Greece itself, may be seen in the history 
of Solon, who was contemporary with the Lesbian po- 
etess. Hearing his nephew recite one of her poems, 
he is said to have exclaimed that he would not willing- 
ly die till he had learned it by heart. (Stobacus, 
Serm., 29, 28.) Indeed, the whole voice of antiquity 
has declared that the poetry of Sappho was unrivalled 
in grace and sweetness. ‘This decision has been con- 
firmed by posterity, though we have only a few ver- 
ses remaining of her poetic effusions ; for these are of 
a high character, and stamped with the true impress 
of genius.—The history of Sappho is involved in great 
uncertainty.. It is known that, as we have already 
stated, she was born at Mytilene, in the island of Les- 
bos ; but if we subject to a rigorous criticism the opin- 
ion so generally received in relation to her amorous 
propensities, and the misfortunes attendant upon these, 
we will come to the conclusion that the story of her 
passion for Phaon and its tragical consequences is a 
mere fiction. It is certain that. Sappho, in her odes, 
made frequent mertion of a youth, to whom she gave 
her whole heart, while he requited her passion with 
cold indifference. ; ‘ 
her having nemed the object of her passion, or sought 
to win his favour by her beautiful verses. The pre- 
tended neme of this youth, Phaon, although frequent- 
ly mentioned in the Attic comedies, appears not to 
have occurred in the poetry of Sappho. If Phaon had 
been named in her verses, the opinion could not hav 


But there is no trace whatever of 


arisen that it was the courtesan Sappho, and not the — 


poetess, who was in love with Phaon. (Atheneus, 
13, p. 596, ¢.) Moreover, the marvellous stories of 
the beauty-of Phaon have manifestly been borrowed 
from the myth of Adonis. (Muller, Hist. 'Gr. Lit., 
p. 174.) According to the ordinary account, Sappho, 
despised by Phaon, took the leap from the Leucadian 
rock, in the hope of finding a cure for the pangs of un- 
requited love. But even this is rather a poetical im- 
age than a real event in the life of Sappho. The Leu- 
cadian leap was a religious rite, belonging to the ex- 
piatory festivals of Apollo, which were celebrated in 
this as in other parts of Greece. At appointed times, 
criminals, selected as expiatory victims, were thrown 
overhanging rock into the sea: they 
sometimes caught at ten and, 
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if saved, were sent away from Leucadia. (Concern- 
ing the connexion of this custom with the worship of 
Apollo, see Miiller’s Dorians, b. 1, ch. 11, § 10.) 
This custom was applied in various,ways by the poets 
of the time to the description of lovers. Stesichorus, 
in his poetical novel named Calyce, spoke of the love 
of a virtuous maiden for a youth who despised her 
passion ; and, in despair, she threw herself from the 
Leucadian rock. ‘The effect of the leap in the story 
of Sappho (namely, the curing her of her intolerable 
passion) must, therefore, have been unknown to Ste- 
sichorus. Some years later, Anacreon-says in an ode, 
“Again casting myself from the Leucadian rock, I 
plunged into the gray sea, drank with love” (ap. He- 
phest., p. 130). The poet can scarcely, by these 
words, be supposed to say that he cures himself of a 
vehement passion, but rather means to describe the 
delicious intoxication of violent love. The story of 
Sappho’s leap probably originated in some poetical im- 
ages and relations of this kind; a similar story is told 
of Venus in regard to her lament for Adonis. (Prol., 
Hephest., ap. Phot., cod., 191.—ed. Bekk., vol. 1, p. 
153.) Nevertheless, it is not unlikely that the leap 
from the Leucadian rock may really have been made, 
in ancient times, by desperate and frantic persons. 
Another proof of the fictitious character of the story is, 
that it leaves the principal point in uncertainty, name- 
ly, whether Sappho survived the leap or perished in it. 
(Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit., p. 175.) —It appears that 
Sappho became united im marriage to an individual 
named Cercolas, and the fruit of this union was a 
daughter, named Cleis (KAeic), who is mentioned by 
the poetess in one of her fragments. . Having lost her 
husband, Sappho turned her attention to literary pur- 
suits, and inspired many of the Lesbian females with 
a taste for similar occupations. She composed lyric 
gueces, of which she left nine books, elegies, hymns, 
&c. The admiration which these productions excited 
was universal; her contemporaries carried it to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, and saw in her a superior 
being: the Lesbians placed- her image on their coins, 
as that of a divinity.— Sappho had assembled. around 
her a number of young females, natives of Lesbos, 
whom she instructed in music and poetry. _ They re- 
vered her as their benefactress, and her attachment to 
them was of the most affectionate description. This 
intimacy was made a pretext by the licentious spirit of 
_later ages for the most dishonourable calumnies. An 
expression in Horace (“ mascula Sappho,” Ep., 1,19, 
28) has been thought to countenance this charge, but 
its meaning has been grossly misunderstood; and, 
what is still more to the purpose, % would appear that 
the illustrious poetess has been ignotantly confounded 
with a dissolute female of the same name, a native of 
Lesbos, though not of Mytilene. (Vid. Sappho II.) 
Indeed, as the Abbé Barthelemy has remarked, the ac- 
counts that have reached us respecting the licentious 
d 


character of Sappho, have come only from writers long 
subsequent to the age in which she lived. Szppho, 
the favoured of the Muses, was, as we have just en- 
deavoured to show, never enamoured of Phaon, nor 
did she ever make the leap of Leucadia. Indeed, the 
severity with which Sappho censured her brother Cha- 
yaxus for his love for the courtesan Rhodopis, enables 
us to form some judgment of the principles by which 
she guided her own conduct. For although, at the 
_time when she wrote this ode to him, the fire of youth- 
ful passion had been quenched within her breast, yet 
she never could have reproached her brother with his 
love for a courtesan, if she had herself been a courte- 
san in her youth; and Charaxus might have retaliated 
upon her with additional strength. Besides, we may 
plainly discern the feeling of unimpeached honour due 
to a freeborn and well-educated maiden, in the verses 
which refer to the relation of Aleceus and Sappho. 
Alceus testifies that the attractions and loveliness of 
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Sappho did not derogate from her moral worth, when 
he calls her ‘ violet-crowned, pure, sweetly-smiling 
Sappho.” (Alceus, fragm., 38, ed. Blomf.)—Sappho’s 
misfortunes arose not, therefore, from disappointed 
love; they had, on the contrary, a political origin, and 
terminated in exile. It is probable that, being drawn 
into a conspiracy against Pittacus, tyrant of Mytilene, 
by the persuasions of Alceus, she was banished from 
Lesbos along with that poet and his partisans. (Marm., 
Oxon., ep. 37.) She retired, as we have already re- 
marked, to Sicily. —We know nothing farther of the 
life of Sappho. Her productions, which gained for 
her so exalted a reputation, are almost equally un- 
known. All that has reached us consists of, 1. A 
beautiful Ode to Venus, in the Sapphic measure, pre- 
served by Dionysius of Halicarnassus.—2. A second 
ode, in the same measure, still more beautiful, de- 
seriptive of the tumultuous emotions of love, and pre- 
served in part by Longinus.—3. Various fragments, 
all unfortunately very short, found in Aristotle, Plu- 
tarch, Atheneus, Stobeus, Hephestion, Macrobius, 
Eustathius, and others.—4. Three epigrams.—Sap- 
pho also composed hymns to the gods, in which she 
invoked them to come from their favourite abodes in 
different countries ; but there is little information ex- 
tant respecting their contents.—The poems of Sappho 
are little susceptible of division into distinct classes. 

Hence the ancient critics divided them into books, 
merely according to the metre, the first containing the 
odes in the Sapphic measure, for the poetess enriched 
the melody of the language by a lyric measure of the 
most harmonious character, called after her own name; 
a measure which Catullus and Horace afterward intro- 
duced with so much success into the Latin tongue.— 
The best text of Sappho is that given by Blomfield, in 
the Museum Criticum (vol. 1, p. 3, seqq.). The best 
and fullest edition, however, is that of Neue, Berol., 
1827, 4to. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 205.— 
Miller, Hist. Lit. Gr., p. 172.— Barnes, Vit. Anacr., 
p. 29.—Bayle, Dict., s. v. Sappho.)—l. A native of 
Eresus, in the island of Lesbos, for a long time con- 
founded with Sappho of Mytilene. The distinction 
between the two has only been recently drawn, and 
the memory of the celebrated poetess has at Jast been 
freed from the dishonourable imputations which had 
been so long attached to it. An ancient medal, brought: 
from Greece in 1822, presents, along with the name 
YAIM@Q (Sappho), a female head, with the letters” 
EPECI (£resz), the allusion being to the Lesbian city 
of Eresus, where the medal was struck. (Consult De 
Hautcroche, Notice sur la courtisane Sappho d’Eresus, 

Paris, 1822.) This settles the question as to there 
having been two Sapphos, both natives of the same 
island. The period when this second Sappho flour- 

ished is far from being easy to determine. That she 

was a female of some celebrity appears evident from 

the inhabitants of Eresus having stamped her image 

on their coins ; but, unfortunately, we have only a few 

words, scattered here and there in ancient authors, rel- 

ative to this namesake of the Mytilenean Sappho. 

The first of these authors is the historian Nymphis, 

cited by Athéneus (13, p. 596, c.), who speaks of 

Sappho, a courtesan of Eresus, as having been enam-- 
oured of Phaon (Kai 7 é ’Epécov dé tig éraipa Lan- 

$, rod KaAod dawvoc épacbeica, wepibdnroc jv, &¢ 

gnot Niuoce év UepimAw ’Aciac).—The second au- 

thority is ASlian (Var. Hist.;\12, 19), who remarks, 

“T learn, too, that there was also another Sappho in 

the island of Lesbos, a courtesan, not a poetess”’ (IIvp- 

Odvouat de, bre Kai érépa év rh Aéoby éyévero Largo, 
éraipa, ob rovjtpia).—A third authority is Suidas, 
who ‘distinguishes between Sappho the poetess, and 
Sappho who was enamoured of Phaon, and who leaped 

from Leucate ; only by some negligence or other he 
makes the poetess a natiye of Eresus, and the other of 

Mytilene. The fact of the existence of two-Sapphos 
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being thus*proved by the testimony of three authors,! voluptuous retreat, and appeared at the head of bis 


it remains to examine which of the two was the one 
that loved Phaon, and leaped in despair from the 
promontory of Leucate. Herodotus, the oldest au- 
thor that makes mention of Sappho, only knew the 
native of Mytilene. He is silent respecting her love 
fot Phaon, and, considering the discursive nature of 
his history, he no doubt would have mentioned it 
had the circumstance been true. Hermesianax, a 
piece of whose on the loves of poets is quoted by 
Atheneus (13, p: 598, seqq.), speaks of Sappho’s 
attachment for Anacreon, but is silent respecting 
Phaon, when, in fact, her fatal passion for the latter, 
and particularly its sad catastrophe, suited so well 
the spirit of his piece, that he could not have avoid- 
ed mentioning them had they been true. In an epi- 
gram by Antipater of Sidon (Ep., 70.—Jacobs’s An- 
thologia Gr., vol. ‘2, p. 25), relative to the death of 
Sappho, that poet is not only silent respecting her 
tragical end at Leucate, but, according to him, she 
fell in the course of nature, and her tomb was in her 
native island. In the Bibliotheca of Photius, to which 
we have already referred (vol. 1, p. 153, ed. Bekker), 
an extract is given from a work of Ptolemy, son of 
Hephestion, in which is detailed a kind of history of 
the leaps from Leucate. It is remarkable that no 
mention is made in this account of the fate of Sappho, 
although many instances are cited of those who had 
made the hazardous experiment. All these negative 
authorities would seem to more than counterbalance 
the testimony of Ovid, who, in one of his Heroides, 
confounds the female who was enamoured of Phaon 
with the lyric poetess.—According to Strabo (452), 
Menander made Sappho to have been the first that 
ever took the leap. (Menandri, Relig., ed. Meineke, 
p- 105.) Now Menander lived in the fourth century 
before our era, and the existence of the Sappho, there- 
fore, who threw herself from the rock of Leucate, may 
be traced up as far at least as three centuries prior to 
the Christian era. It does not, however, go back as 
far as the fifth century, since Herodotus, who flourish- 
ed at that period, makes no mention of the tragic end 
of the Mytilenian poetess: the natural inference, 
therefore, is, that Sappho of Mytilene did not leap 
‘from the promontory of Leucate, and that Sappho 
of Eresus, who did, was not born when Herodotus 
wrote his history.—Visconti has the merit of having 
been the first modern writer who suspected that the 
episode of Phaon and the catastrophe at Leucate be- 
longed rather to the second than the first Sappho. 


(Iconogr. Greca, vol. 1, p. 81, segg.) His suspicions | 


would have been changed into certainty. if he could 
have foreseen the discovery of the ancient medal, 
brought to light after his decease, and which so fully 
establishes the existence of a second Sappho, a native 
of Eresus. (Biogr. Univ., vol. 40, p. 398.—Com- 
pare the remarks of Welcker, Sappho von einem herr- 
schenden vorurtheil befreyt, Gott., 1816, 8vo.) 
SARACcENI, or, more correctly, ARRACENI, a name first 
belonging to a people in Arabia Felix, and derived 
most probably from that of the town Arra. The ap- 
plication of the name Saraceni to all the Arabians, 
and thence to all Mohammedans, is of comparatively 
recent origin. Ammianus Marcellinus employs the 
term in question as having been used by others before 
him. (Ammianus Marcell., 14, 4; 22, 153; 23, 6; 
2A, 2.) } 
Sarpanapicos, the last king of Assyria, infamous 
for his luxury and kn souee a The greatest part 
of his time was spent in the company of his wives 


and favourites, and the monarch generally appeared in 

the midst of them disguised in the habit of a female, 

and spinning wool for his amusement. This effemi- 

-nacy irritated his officers; Belesis and Arsaces con- 

spired against him, and collected a numerous force to 

5 capegerhin. Sardanapalus quitted for a while his | 
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armies. The rebels were defeated in three successive 
battles ; but at last Sardanapalus was beaten and be- 
sieged in the city of Ninus for two years. When all 
appeared lost, he burned himself in his palace, with 
his eunuchs, concubines, and all his treasures, and 
the empire of Assyria was divided among the con- 
spirators. This event happened B.C. 820, according 
to Eusebius ; though Justin and others, with less 
probability, place it 80 years earlier. (Herod., 2, 150. 
—Cie.,, Tusc:; 5, 35.) 


Sarp1, the inhabitants of Sardinia. (Vid. Sar- 
dinia,) 
Sarves. Vid. Sardis. 


Sarpica or Serica, and also Unpra Sagpica, acity 
belonging originally to Thrace, but subsequently in- 
cluded within the limits of Dacia Ripensis, and made 
the capital of this province. It was situated in a fer- 
tile plain, through which flowed the river Ciscus. 
The Emperor Maximian was born in its vicinity, and 
it is known in the annals of the Church from a coun- 
cil having been held within its walls. Attila destroyed 
the city, but it was rebuilt, and the name changed by 
the Bulgarians to Triaditza, under which appellation 
it still exists. (Hutrop., 9, 22.—Nicetas, 3.) 

SARDINIA, an island in the Mediterranean, south of 
Corsica and west of Italy. The oldest Greék form 
for the name was Zapdo, undeclined, but of the fem- 
inine gender, which the Latins converted into Sardin- 
ia. Herodotus writes é¢ Zapda; Scylax and Scym- 
nus give no inflections of the word ; and Diodorus, in 
most instances, follows the original usage. (Jerod., 
1, 170.—Id., 5, 106.—Scylaz, p. 2.—Scymn., ch. v., 
204.— Diod., 4, 29, 82, &c.) Ata later period the 
form began to be gradually declined, and hence we 
have, Zapddéva in Polybius, though he gives Zapdo 
(from which others have the genitive Zapdov¢) as the 
form of the nominative. Strabo writes Lapda, gen. 
Zapddvog. ‘The inhabitants were called Sardoi (Zap- 
dot) and Sardonii (Zapddvc0t) ; the Romans named 
them Sardi, rarely Sardinienses.—Scylax gives the 
distance between Sardinia and the mainland as one 
and a half days’ sail, or 750 stadia; this, however, is 
too small, and Artemidorus is more correct when he 
makes it 1200 stadia. (Scylax, p.. 2.—Strabo, 222.) 
That the island can be seen on a clear day from the 
coast of Italy, we learn from Strabo, and also from 
modern travellers. The area of Sardinia is given at 
the present day at 9200 miles, and the number of the 
inhabitants is estimated at about 4,000,000.— The 
Greeks compared the shape of this island to that of 
the human foot, and hence the appellation of Ichnusa 
that was sometimes given to it (‘Iyvotca— iyvoe, 
vestigium). Othets, from its resemblance to the low- 
er part of the sandal, term it Sandaliotis. (Vad. 
Ichnusa, and compare the remark of Pliny, 3, 7, 
“ Sardiniam Timeus Sandaliogion appellavit ab effigie 
solee, Myrsilus Ichnusam a@ ; imilrtudine vestign. } 
—Sardinia may be called a mountainous island, a 
chain of mountains running through it from north to. 
south, though nearer.to the eastern than the western 
éoast. From the northern part of this chain another 
rises, which proceeds from east to west, and which 
separatés the island, as it were, into two parts, from 
the present Capo Comino to Capo Malargin. This 
cross range is called by Ptolemy Mavvépeva opn (In- 
sani Montes—The Mad Mountains”). ‘The mount- 
ains of Sardinia exercise a very important influence 
on the character of its coast, on the temperature, and 
on the productiveness of the island. The numerous 
side ranges, running down to the very coast, form 
spacious bays, and, on the southern and western 
shores, safe harbours. On the east side of the island, 
however, the cliffs are high and steep, and scarcely af- 
ford anywhere a safe anchoring place ; while gusts of 
wind frequently blow with very sudden — fury 
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from the interior of the mountain ranges, and do great 
damage to vessels along these shores. Hence proba- 
bly the appellation of ** Insani Montes,” and hence, 
too, the language of Claudian (Bell. Gildon., v. 512), 
“* Insdnos infamat navita montes.” Along the whole 
range, therefore, of the eastern coast, although so con- 
yeniently situated for intercourse with Italy, the an- 
cients had but one harbour, Olbia, and that far to the 
north ; and in modern days, too, no place of any im- 
portance is found along this part of Sardinia. The 
mountain atmosphere was healthy, but the rugged na- 
ture of the ranges and the wild character of the in- 
habitants forbade any attempts at cultivation. In the 
western and southern parts, on the other hand, the soil 
was fertile and well cultivated, but the climate very 
unhealthy. Thus Mela remarks (2,7), ‘‘ ut fecunda rta 
pene pestilens insula.”” The noxious effects of the 
climate were still more sensibly felt by strangers than 
by natives. Hence, whenever the Romans wished to 
designate a particularly unhealthy region, they named 
Sardinia ; and so greatly did they dread the effects of 
its climate, that they never ventured to keep a stand- 
ing force in it for any length of time. (Cuc., ep. ad 
Quint., fratrem, 2, 3.—Strabo, 225.) The principal 
causes of this unhealthiness were the pools of: stag- 
nant water in the hollows of the island, and the want 
of northerly winds. These winds were kept off, as 
Pausanias believed (10, 17), by the mountains of Cor- 
sica and even of Italy. The Insani Montes also 
contributed their share in producing this. .(Claudian, 
Bell. Gildonic., v. 512, seqg.)—-The fertility of the 
island is attested by all the ancient writers ; neither 
was it infested by any snakes, nor by any beasts of 
prey. Rome obtained her supplies of grain not only 
from Sicily, but also from Sardinia ; large quantities 
of salt, too, as in modern times, were manufactured 
on the western and southern coasts: The ancient 
writers speak of mines, and Solinus (c. 11) of silver 
ones: the names of various places in the island indi- 
cate a mining country, as Metalla, Insula Plumbaria, 
&c. ; and Ptolemy makes mention of several mineral 
springs and baths. Two products of the island, how- 
ever, deserve particular notice. One of these is its 
wool. Numerous herds of cattle were reared in the 
island, as might be expected among a people who paid 
little attention to, and derived littlé subsistence from 
agriculture. (Diod., 5,15.) It must be remarked, 
however, that the animals chiefly killed for food were 
of a mongrel kind, begotten: between a sheep and a 
goat, and called musmones. (Plin., 8, 49.—Pausan., 
10,17.) They were covered with a long and coarse 
ba and their skins sree the common clothing 
of the mountaineers, whom Livy hence styles Pellzti. 
In winter they wore the hair inward? (/@lian, H. A., 
16, 34.) In war they had small bucklers covered 
with these skins. ‘They were named from this attire. 
Mastrucati ; and the Mastrucati Latrunculi were of- 
ten very dangerous antagonists for the Romans. 
other remarkable product of Sardinia was a species 
of wild parsley (apiastrum), called by Solinus herba 
Sardonia. It grew very abundantly aroun springs 
‘and wet places. Whoever ate of it died, a parently’ 
laighing.; in other words, the nerves became con- 
tracted, and the lips of the sufferer a 

pearance of an involuntary and pair 
‘the expression ee ee sus. (Pa 


—Solin., c. 11.—Plin., 20,11.) It. 
ed, however, that the phrase jiednce Lapddviav oc- 
curs oe Homer (Od., 20, 302), and that other ex- 
planations besides the one just mentioned are given 


by Eustathius.— Whence Sardinia received its first 


inhabitants we are not informed by any ancient writer. 
They speak, indeed, of settléments made at various 
times in the island, but the new-comers always found 
‘a rude race of inhabitants already in possession. The 
first that — Sardinia were said to have been 
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the Etrurians and Tyrrhenians, under Phoreys, a son 
of Neptune: these settled on the eastern coast. (Ser- 
vius, ad Virg., Ain., 5, 829.) At a subsequent pe- 
riod, Sardus, a son of Hercules, led a colony thither. 
He introduced among the rude inhabitants, who were 
accustomed to dwell in caves, the first rudiments of 
civilization ; taught them agriculture, and was their 
earliest lawgiver. In gratitude to him, they called the 
island after his name, Sardinia ; sent, at a later period, 
his statue to Delphi, and worshipped him as a god 
under the appellation of Sardus pater, whence arose 
the forms Sardipater and Sardopater. (Serv. ad Virg., 
4in., 8, 564.) After the Libyans came a colony of 
Iberians under Norax, from Betica. He settled in 
the southern part of the island, and founded the city 
of Nora, which he called after his own name. ‘Tra- 
dition also makes Aristeus, the father of Acteon, to 
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have come to Sardinia with some Grecian followers 
after the death of his son. (Szl. Ital., 12, 368.) He 
was the first to plant trees, and to teach the inhabi- 
tants how to make oil and cheese.—As regards the 
Grecian settlements in this island, it may be remarked, 
that, though the date of their first coming cannot be 
ascertained, it would appear, however, to have taken 
place at a very early period. ‘The first of these colo- 
nies was that led by Jolaus. He brought with him 
many of the Thespiade or sons of Hercules, together 
with a considerable number of Attic families. The 
inhabitants of the part conquered by him were called 
from him Iolai, and even at the present day a part of 
the territory of Cagliari is styled Euradoria da Iola. 
(Diod. Sic., 4, 24, &c.—Id., 5,15.) The fertility of 
Sardinia soon invited over numerous Grecian settlers ; 
and various petty republics were established, independ- 
ent of each other. Allof these engaged with activ- 
ity in agriculture and commerce, and all rendered di- 
vine honours to Sardus, Aristeus, and Jolaus. Traces 
of Grecian customs and attire are said still to remain. 
(Horschelmann, Geschichte der Sardinien, p.7.) The 
Carthaginians would seem to have obtained a footing 
in Sardinia at a very early period, as the situation of 
the island in a commercial point of view was too im- 
portant to be neglected. Its fertility, moreover, made 
it one of their granaries, and they used every means 
in their power to promote agricultural labours, Sar- 
dinia fell into the hands of the Romans 237 B.C., in 
the interval between the first and second Punic wars. 
Its new masters could only, as the Carthaginians had 
done before them, obtain possession, for a long period, 
of the shores of the island. The inhabitants of the 
interior defended themselves successfully for nearly 
100 years. Indeed, it may be said that Sardinia was 
never completely subdued by the Roman arms (Sirabo, 
225), and the predatory movements of the mountain- 
eers still occasioned trouble in the days of the emper- 
‘ors. (Tac., Ann., 2, 85.) In the fifth century it fell 
‘into the hands of the Vandals. (Procop., Bell. Vand., 
2, 13.) The interior of the island, even at the present 
day, exhibits an astonishing degree of barbarism: the 
peasants are still dressed in leather or skins, and the 
mountains are still infested by banditti~-The present 
island of Sardinia presents many monuments that re- 
call the successive sway of its several conquerors. ” 
The most remarkable, however, of these, are the very 
ancient structures called Nurages or Nuraghes, which 
have exercised the sagacity of various travellers. The 
number of these monuments is about 600. Those 
which are entire are 50 feet high, with a diameter of 
90 feet at the base, and We | at the summit in 
a cone. They are built on little hills, ina plain, of - 
different sorts of stone, and, in some cases, are sur- 
rounded by a wall. The blocks of stone are of large 
size, and put together without cement. Some nura-. 
ghes are flanked by cones, to the number of from three 
to seven, which are grouped around the principal cone ;, 
they form a kind of casemates. The encompassing 
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wall is surmounted with a parapet. Each nuraghe is 
divided into three chambers or stories, the communi- 
cation to which is effected by a kind of spiral ascent 
in the side wall. (Mimant, Histoire de Sardaigne, 
Paris, 1825.—De la Marmora, Voyage en Sardaigie, 
Paris, 1826.—Petit Radel, Notices sur les Nuraghes 
de la Sardaigne, Paris, 1826.) The author last cited 
regards the nwraghes as of Cyclopian or Pelasgic ori- 
gin, and carries back the period of their construction 
to the 15th century before the Christian era. (Man- 
nevt, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 468.—Balli, Abrégé de 

Geographie, p. 294.) 
Sarpis or Sarpes (the Ionic forms of the name are 
ai ZYdpdic and Ddpdcec, the ordinary Greek form is 
ai Lapdetc), a city of Lydia, the ancient capital of 
the. monarchs of the country. It was situate at the 
foot of Mount Tmolus, on the river Pactolus, which 
ran through the place ; and on one of the elevations 
of the mountain, comprehended within the circuit of 
the city, was the site of a strong citadel. According 
to Herodotus (J, 84), a concubine of Males, king of 
Lydia, had brought forth a young lion, and the mon- 
arch was informed by the Telmessian diviners, that if 
this animal were carried by him quite round the works 
of the city, Sardis should be for ever impregnable. 
The young lion was brought to every other part of the 
place except the steep side of the citadel which faced 
Mount Tmolus, this latter part being neglected as al- 
together insuperable and inaccessible ; and yet by this 
very part it was subsequently taken. This legend, 
combined with the statement of Joannes Lydus (de 
Mens., p. 42), that Sardis was an old Lydian word 
denoting ‘‘ the Year,” has Jed Creuzer to give an as- 
tronomical turn to the whole tradition. (Creuwzer und 
Hermann, Briefe, p. 106, in notis.)—Sardis was said 
to have been destroyed by the Cimmerians during their 
inroad into Asia (Strabo, 627), but to have been soon 
after rebuilt and strongly fortified : it is to this latter 
period, no doubt, that the legend above mentioned re- 
fers. As the capital of Creesus, king of Lydia, it is 
frequently mentioned in Herodotus, and the historian 
relates the manner in which it fell into the hands of 
Cyrus, the citadel having been surprised on the very 
side that was deemed inaccessible. The city retained 
its size and importance under the Persian dominion. 
Herodotus (7, 31) names it, by way of. distinction, 
“the city of the Lydians” (rév Avdwy 70 dotv), and 
it became the seat of the Persian satraps, as it had 
been of the Lydian kings. The fortifications, how- 
ever, must have been destroyed by its new masters, 
since otherwise the Greeks could not have so easily | 
penetrated into the place in the expedition which pre- 
ceded the Persian war. From the account of Herod- 
- otus (5, 100), the citadel alone would appear to have 
remained. And yet, with all its greatness, Sardis 
‘could not have been in these early times a well-built. 
city ; at least the greater part of the houses would 
seem to have been constructed of reeds, acc: mange 
were 


the account of Herodotus, and even those which 
built with bricks were roofed with reeds. One of 
these, on this occasion, was set on fire by a soldier, 
and immediately the flame spread from house to house, 
and consumed the whole city. The temple of Cybele 
also suffered in the conflagration, and it was this cir- 
cumstance that gave Xerxes a pretext for destroying 
the temples of Greece.—The city and acropolis sur- 
rendered, at a later day, on the approach of Alexander 
after the battle of the Granicus. He encamped by the 
‘river Hermus, which was 20 stadia, or two miles and 
a half, distant. He went up to the acropolis, which 
was then fortified by a triple wall, and gave orders to 
have erected in it a temple and-altar to Jupiter, Olym- 
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we find Sardis to be' the residence of Achwus, the gov- 
ernor, under the Syrian kings, of the whole Asiatic 
peninsula. (Polyb., 577.) It was taken, after a long 
siege, by Antiochus (Polyb., 7, 15.—Id., 8, 23), and 
again laid waste. At a subsequent period we find 
Sardis in the hands of the Romans, who, in accord- 
ance, probably, with a general rule pursued by them 
in Asia Minor, dismantled the citadel ; at least, neither 
Strabo nor any writer after him makes mention, of the 
castle of Sardis. The city sank, after this, into a 
place of inferior importance, and its principal trade 
was transferred to Smyrna and Ephesus. The Ro- 
mans, however, made it the seat of a conventus jurid- 
acus for the northeastern part of Lydia, and its size 
still remained considerable. (Strabo, 625—éiuc 
HeyGAn.) In the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, Sar- 
dis, along with eleven other of the principal cities of 
Lower Asia, was destroyed by an earthquake. The 
calamity, according to Tacitus (2, 47), happened in 
the night, and was, for that reason, the more disastrous. 
Hills are said to have sunk, and valleys to have risen to 
mountams. The emperor made liberal grants to the 
ruined cities; and Sardis was indebted for its restora- 
tion to his munificence. Its inhabitants were exempted 
from all taxes for five years; and received a supply of 
one hundred thousand great sesterces.—Sardis is-re- 
markable in the annals of Christianity as having been 
one of the seven churches of Asia.—The Turks made 
themselves masters of Sardis in the eleventh century, 
but soon lostitagain. In the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, it again fell into their hands, together with its 
citadel. Timur subsequently took both, and by him 
the place was probably destroyed for the last tim 
A miserable village called Sart is now found on t 
site of this once famous city. For an account of the 
present condition of the place, and of the antiquities 
in its neighbourhood, consult Arundell’s Seven Church- 
es of Asia, p. 176, segg.— Milner, History of the 
Seven Churches of Asia, p. 303, seqq. — Leake’s 
Tour, p. 265, 342. 

Sarpus, a son of Hercules, who led a colony to 
Sardinia, and gave it his name. (Vid. Sardinia.) 

Sarepra or ZarerHatH, now Sarfend, a city on 
the shore of the Mediterranean, between Tyre and Si- 
don. It was the scene of one of the miracles of Eli- 
jah. (1 Kings, 17, 9.) : 

Sarmatia, an extensive country, bounded, accord- 
ing to Mela (3, 4), on the west by the river Vistula, 
and extending from the Sinus Codanus or Baltic Sea, 
to the Tanais or Don. Ptolemy, on the other hand, 
makes it reach from the Vistula to the Rha or Wolga, 
and to be separated by the river Tanais into two great 
divisions: 1. Sarmatia Europea, the boundaries of 
which tract of country were, the Vistula on the west, 
Mount Carpatus and the river Tyras (or Dmiester) on 
the south, the Palus Meotis on the east, and the Si- 
nus Codanus on the north. It corresponded to what is 
‘now part of Russia, Poland, Lithuania, Prussia, Lit- 


e| tle Tartary, &c.—2. Sarmatia Asiatica. This coun- 


try reached from the Tanais to the mouth of the Rha, 
and from the northernmost point of Caucasus to un- 
known regions in the north. It cor sponded, there- 
fore, to Astrackhan, Orenburg, &c.—Ptolemy ban-. 


but we must not suppose that he regarded all the na- 
tions between the Tanais and Vistula as Sarmatians. — 
On the contrary, e expressly calls the Alani, whom he 
places between the Borysthenes and Tanai: a Scyth- 
ian race.—The greater part of the Sarmatic nations, 
in the strictest sense of this name, were confounded 
together under the name of Hamaxobii, a term which — 
alludes to their living, like the Scythians, in wagons. — 


pus, on the site of the royal palace of the Lydian mon- 

archs. The place, on account of its importance, was 

- confided to Pausanias, one of his most trusty generals. 
. (Arrian, Exp. Alex, 1,18.) After Alexander’s death, 
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ing to Strabo, it formed the harbour of that town, which 
was also common to the inland cities of Nola, Acerre, 
and Nuceria. The same writer adds, that it was navi- 
gable for the space of eighteen miles; a circumstance 
which will scarcely be found applicable to the present 
stream ; whence we shouldbe led to conclude that a 
considerable change has taken place in its course. 
(Strabo, 247.) The Pelasgi, who occupied this coast 
at an early period, are said to have derived the name 
of Sarrastes from this river. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 2, p. 180.) 

Saron, a king of Treezene, unusually fond of hunt- 
ing. He was drowned in the sea while pursuing a 
stag which had taken to the water, and divine hon- 
ours were paid him after death. According to one ac- 
count, he gave name to the Sinus Saronicus. Saron 
built a temple to Diana at Troezene, and instituted 
festivals in honour of her, called from himself Saronia. 
(Pausan., 2, 30.—Mela, 2, 3.) 

Saronicus Sinus, now the Gulf of Engia, a bay 
of the Augean Sea, lying to the southwest of Attica, 
and northeast of Argolis, and commencing between 
the promontories of Sunium and Scylleum. Some 
suppose that’ this part of the sea received its name 
from Saron, who was drowned there, or from a small 
river which discharged itself on the coast. Pliny, 
however, makes the name to have come from the for- 
ests of oak which at one time covered ‘the shores of 
the gulf, the term capwvic, in early Greek, signifying 
“an oak.” (Pliny, 4, 9.—Compare Schol. ad Cal- 
lim., H. in Jov., 22.) 

Sarpepon, I. a son of Jupiter by Europa, the daugh- 
ter of Agenor. He was driven from Crete by his broth- 
er Minos (vid. Rhadamanthus), and thereupon retired to 
Lycia, where-he aided Cilix against the people of that 
country, and obtained the sovereignty of a part of it. 
Jupiter.is said to have bestowed upon him a life of 
treble duration. (Apollod., 3, 1, 2.— Heyne, ad loc.) 
—II. A son of Jupiter and Laodamia the daughter of 
Bellerophon. He was king of Lycia, and leader with 
Glaucus of the Lycian auxiliaries of Priam. The char- 
acter of Sarpedon is represented as the most faultless 
and amiable in the Iliad. He was by birth superior 
to all the chiefs of either side, and his valour was not 
unworthy of his descent. ‘The account of his conflict 


with Patroclus; the concern of Jupiter at his perilous: 


situation ; the deliberation of the god whether he should 
avert the hostile decrees of fate; and the subsequent 
description of his death, are among the most striking 
of all the episodes of the Iliad. (Hom., Jl., 16, 419, 
seqy.)—III. A promontory of the same name in Cili- 
ia, beyond which Antiochus was not permitted to sail 
“by a treaty of peace which he had made with the Ro- 
mans. (Livy, 38, 38.—Mela, 1, 13.) 

Sarra, the earlier Latin name for the city of Tyre. 
The Oriental form was Tsor or Sor, for which the 
Carthaginians said Tsar or Sar, and the Romans, re- 
ceiving the term from those, converted it into Sarra, 
whence they also formed the adjective Sarranus, 
equivalent to “Tyrian.” (Virg., Georg., 2, 506.— 
Scaliger, ad Paul. Diac., s. v. Sarra.) Servius erro- 
neously deduces the appellation from Sar, which, ac- 


cording to him, is the Pheenician name for the murez,’ 
or shellfish that yielded the purple. 


(Serv. ad Virg., 
ce.) The Greek name Tupoc proceeds probably. from 
Aramaic pronunciation, Tor. (Gesenius, Hebr. 
ae vol. 2, p. 672, ed. Leo.) ~< © 
Sarrastes, a people of Campania on the Sarnus. 
(Virg., Ain:, 7, '738.—Vid. remarks under the article 
Sarnus, at the end.) . 
_ Sarsina, a city of Umbria, in the northern part of 
the country and on the left bank of the Sapis, towards 
its source. It still retains its name. This city was 
he birthplace of Plautus, the ¢ omic writer, a circum- 
Jes in his Mostellaria (3, 2). 
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gave its name to a numerous Umbrian tribe, (Polyb., 
2, 24.) From ancient inscriptions we may collect 
that it was a municipal town. (Cramer’s Anc. italy, 
vol. 1, p. 237.) 

SatictLa, a town of Sanmium, the site of which 
has not been precisely determined. It seems, howev- 
er, évident from Livy (23, 14), that we must seek for 
it among the, mountains south of the Vulturnus and 
on the borders of Campania. It is supposed to corre- 
spond to the modern Agata det Gott. (Cramer's 
Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 237.) ; 

Saturetum, a town in the Tarentine territory, fre- 
quently alluded to by the ancient writers. Jt was 
famed for the fertility of the surrounding country and 
for its breed of horses. (Horat., Sat., 1, 6, 59.) 

SaTuRNALIA, a festival in honour of Saturn, and 
the most remarkable one in the whole Roman year. 
It was celebrated in December, and at first lasted but 
one day (the 19th); it was then extended to three, 
and subsequently, by order of Caligula and Claudius, 
to seven. (Macrob., Sat., 1, 10.) The utmost liber- 
ty prevailed during its continuance : all was mirth and 
festivity; friends made presents to each other; schools 
were closed’; the senate did not sit; no war was pro- 
claimed ; no criminal executed ; slaves were permit- 
ted to jest with their masters, and were even waited 
on at table by them.) This last circumstance probably 
was founded on the original equality of master and 
slave, the latter having been, in the early times of 
Rome, usually a captive taken in the war or an insol- 
vent debtor, and, consequently, originally the equal of 
his master. (Dion. Hal., 4, 24.— Niebuhr, Hist. 
Rom., vol. 1,p.319.) According to some, the Satur- 
nalia were emblematic of the freedom enjoyed in the 
(Keight- 
ley’s Mythology, p. 524.) 

Sarurnia, I. a name given to Italy, because Saturn 
was fabled to have reigned there during the golden 
age. (Virg., G., 2, 173.)—II. A name given to Juno, 
as being the daughter of Saturn.—III, An ancient 
city of Etruria, whose ruins may be seen near the 
source of the Albinia, and which is mentioned by Di- 
onysius of Halicarnassus a 21) as formerly occupied 
by the Pelasgi. Accordi ng to Pliny (3, 5), its more 
ancient name was Aur nia. Aurinia received a colony 
from Rome, A.U.C, 569. (Liv., 39, 55.) 

‘ae I. L. Apuleius, a tribune of the com- 
mons, who, in A.U.C. 654, B.C. 100, united with 
Marius against the patricians, excited a sedition: at 
Rome, intimidated the senate, caused several popular 
laws to be passed, and exercised a sort of usurped and 


tyrannical power for the space of three years. At 


length breaking out into open rebellion, and seizing, 
with his adherents, upon the Capitol, he was besieged 
there by Marius, who was now compelled, as consul, 
to act against him. Saturninus and his adherents 
eventually surrendered themselves to Marius, upon 
his promising to save their lives; but the people fell 
upon and destroyed them. (DPlut., V2t. Mar.—Flor., 
3, 16.)—II. P. Sempronius, a general of Valerian, 
proclaimed emperor in Egypt by his troops after he 
had rendered himself celebrated by his victories over 
the barbarians. His integrity, his complaisance and 


affability, had gained him the affection of the people; — 


but his fondness of ancient discipline provoked his 
seidiers, who wantonly murdered him in the 43d year 
of his age, A.D. 262.—III. Sextus Julian, a Gaul, in- 


timate with Aurelian. The emperor esteemed him 
greatly, not only for his private virtues, but for his 
abi as a general, and for the victories which he 
had obtained in different parts of the empire. -He was 


saluted emperor at Alexandrea, and compelled by the 
clamorous army to accept of the purple, which he had 
rejected with disdain and horror. Probus, who was 


then emperor, marched his forces against him, and_ 


besieged him in Alpamea, where he destroyed himself 


he ‘ 
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when unable to make head against his powerful adver- 
sary.—IV. Pompeius, a writer in the reign of Trajan. 
‘He was greatly esteemed by Pliny the younger, who 
speaks of him with great warmth and approbation as an 
historian, a poet, and an orator. Pliny always con- 
sulted the opinion of Saturninus before he published 
his compositions. (Plin., Epist:, 1, 8.—Zd., 1, 16.) 
Saturnus (called by the Greeks Kpévoc), a son of 
Celus or Uranus, and Terra, or the goddess of the 
earth. 
Titans, six males and six females. 
the former was Saturn. ‘These children were hated 
by their father, who, as soon as they were born, thrust 
them out of his sight into a cavern of Earth. (Vélcker, 
Myth. der Iap., 283.—Compare Apollod., 1, 1, 3:) 
Earth, grieved at this unnatural conduct, produced 
‘the substance of hoary steel,” and, forming from it a 
sickle, roused her children, the Titans, to rebellion 
against their father; but fear seized on them all 
except Saturn, who, lying in wait with the sickle with 
which his mother had armed him, mutilated his unsus- 
pecting father. The drops which fell on the earth 
from the wound gave birth to the-Erinnyes, the Giants, 
and the Melian nymphs. (Hes., Theog., 155, segg.)— 
After this, Saturn obtained his father’s kingdom, with 
the consent of his brethren, provided he did not bring 
up any male children. Pursuant to this agreement, 
Saturn always devoured his sons as-soon as born, be- 
cause, as some observe, he dreaded from them a retal- 
jation of his unkindness to his father, till his wife 
Rhea, unwilling to see her children perish, concealed 
from her husband the birth of Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto, and, instead of the children, she gave him large 
stones, which he immediately swallowed, without per- 
ceiving the deceit. The other Titans having been in- 
formed that Saturn had concealed his male children, 
made war against him, dethroned and imprisoned him 
with Rhea; and Jupiter, who was secretly educated 
in Crete, was no sooner grown up, than he flew to de- 
liver his father, and to place him on his throne. Sat- 
urn, unmindful of his son’s kindness, conspired against 
him ; but Jupiter banished him from his throne, and the 
father-fied for safety into Italy, where the country re- 
tained the name of Latium, as being the place of his 
concealment (from lateo, “to lie concealed’). Janus, 
who was then King of Italy, received Saturn with | 
marks of attention. He made him his partner on the 
throne ; and the King of Heaven employed himself in 
civilizing the barbarous manners of the people of Italy, 
and in teaching them agriculture, and the useful and 
liberal arts. His reign there was so mild and popular, 
so beneficent and virtuous, that mankind have called it 
the golden age, to intimate the happiness and tranquil- 
lity which the earth then enjoyed. Saturn was father 
of Chiron, the centaur, by Philyra, whom he previously 
' changed into a mare, to avoid the observation of Rhea. 
—Hesiod, in his didactic poem, says that Saturn 
ruled over the Isles of the Blessed, at the end of the 
earth, by the “‘deep-eddying ocean” (Op. et D., 167, 
seq.) ; and Pindar gives a luxuriant description of this 
blissful abode, where the departed heroes of Greece 
dwelt beneath the mild’ rule of Saturn and his assessor 
Rhadamanthus. (Ol, 2, 123, segg.) Ata later pe- 
riod, it was fabled that Saturn lay asleep, guarded by 
Briareus, in a desert island near Britannia, in the 
Western Ocean. (Plut., de Defect. Orac., 18.—Id., 
de Fac. in Orb. Lun., 26.— Procop., Bell. Goth., 4, 
20.—Compare Tzetz. ad Lycophr., 1204.) Sati 
was in after times confounded with the grim « 
Moloch, to whom the Tyrians and Carthagi 
fered their children iw sacrifice. The slight analogy 
of this practice with the legend of Satum’s devouring 
his children, may have sufficed for the Greeks to infer | 
an identity of their ancient deity with the object of 
Pheenician worship. It was not improbably the cir- 
‘cumstance of both gods being armed with a sickle, 


Terra bore to Uranus a mighty progeny, the | 
The youngest of | 
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which led to the inference of the Kpdvoc of the Greeks 
being the same with the Saturnus of the Latins. 
(Buttmann, Mythologus, vol. 2, p. 28, seqg.) The 
fabled flight of this last from Olympus to Hesperia or 
Italy, and his there establishing the golden age, may 
have been indebted for its origin to the legend of the 
reign of Kronus over the Islands of the Blesséd in the 
western stream of Ocean. ‘There were no temples of 
Kronus in Greece; but there was a chapel of Kronus 
and Rhea at Athens (Pausan., 1, 18, '7), and sacrifices 
were made to him on the Kronian Hill at Olympia. 
(Pausan., 6, 20,1.) The Athenians, moreover, had 
a festival in his honour, named the Kronia, which was 
celebrated on the twelfth day of the month Hecatom- 
beon, or at the end of July, and which, as described, 
strongly resembles the Italian Saturnalia. (Demosth., 
Timocr., p. '708.—Philoc., ap. Macrob., Sat., 1, 10.) 
—The only epithet given to Kronus by the elder poets 
is crooked-counselled (ayxvaounrnc). Nonnus (25, 
234) calls him broad-bearded (ebpvyévetoc). (Keight- 
ley’s Mythology, p. 68, seqq.)—Among the Romans, 
in the sacrifices the priest always performed the cere- 
mony with his head uncovered, which was unusual at 
other solemnities. The god is generally represented 
as an old man bent through age and infirmity. He 
holds a scythe in his right. hand, with a serpent which 
bites its own tail, which is an emblem of time and of 
the revolution of the year. In his-left hand he has 
a child, which he raises up as if instantly to devour it. 
Tatius, king of the Sabines, is fabled to have first 
built a temple to Saturn on the Capitoline Hill; a 
second was afterward added by Tullus Hostilius, and 
a third by the first consuls. On his statues were gen- 
erally hung fetters, in commemoration of the chains he 
had worn when imprisoned by Jupiter. From this 
circumstance, all slaves that obtained their liberty 
generally dedicated their fetters to him. During the 
celebration of the Saturnalia, the chains were taken 
from the statues, to intimate the freedom and inde- 
pendence which mankind enjoyed during the golden 
age. At Rome the treasury was in his temple, inti- 
mating, it is said, that agriculture is the source of 
wealth. (Plut., Quest. Rom., 42.) The Nundine, 
or market days, were also sacred to this god. (Au. 
Gell., 13, 22.—Liwvy, 8, 1.—Id., 45, 33.)—Bochart 
considers Saturn to have been the same with Noah; 
and so well convinced of this is he, as to remark, 
“ Noam esse Saturnum tam multa docent, ut vir sit 
dubitandi locus.” (Geogr. Sacr., 1,1.) This school 
of mythology, however, has long ago been succeeded 
by one of a more rational nature. According to oth- 


ers, Saturn was the same with Time, the Greek words 


which stand for Saturn and Time differing only in 
one letter (Kpévoc, Saturn, ypdvoc, time); and on this 
account Saturn is represented as devouring his chil- 
dren, and casting them up again, as Time devours and 
consumes all things which it has produced, which at 
length revive again, and are, as it were, renewed : or 
‘else days, months, and years are the children of Time, 
which he constantly devours and produces anew. Nie- 
buhr regards Saturn and Ops as the god and goddess 


ae 


of the earth, its vivifying and its receptively-productive +a 
powers. (Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 66, Cambr. transl.) 
Creuzer makes Saturn the great god of nature, in ae 


& 


many respects assimilated to Janus. He is the go 
ne pace for himself, the god who is satisfied with — 
his own comprehensive powers. ( pence aly is 

7 . 3, p. 499.) Hence the derivation of the 
ee etal! “ full,” * satisfied.” 

Sar¥ri, demigods of the country, whose origin is 
unknown. : 
the feet and the legs of 
and the whole body col 
Romans called them in 


ats, short horns on the head, 
with thick. hair. )The 


1s; he says that they, the 
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ain-nymphs, were the offspring of the five daughters of 
the union of Hecateus with the daughter of Phoroneus 
(ap. Strab., 471). The Laconian term for a Satyr was 
Tityrus (Schol. ad Theocr., 7, 72), which also signified 
the buck-goat, or the ram that led the flock. (Schol. ad 
Theocr., 3, 2.) .Auschylus calls a Satyr a buck-goat 
(tpdyoc.—Fragm., ap. Plut., de Cap., 2).—The Sa- 
tyrs were associated with Bacchus, and they formed 
the chorus of the species of drama which derived its 
name from them. It has been supposed that they 
were indebted for their deification to the festivals of 
this deity, and that they were originally merely the 
rustics who formed the chorus, and danced at them in 
their goatskin dresses. (Welcker, Nachtr. zur Tril., 
p- 211, segg.—Kerghiley’s Mythology, p. 233, seq.) 

SauromATs#, a people called Sarmate by the Lat- 
ins. (Vid. Sarmatia.) 

Savus, a river of Pannonia, rising in the Alpes Car- 
nice, and flowing into the Danube at Singidunum. It 
forms near its mouth the southeastern boundary of 
Pannonia, and is now the Sau or Saave. (Plin., 3, 
18.—Appian, Ill., 22.) The Danube, after its junc- 
tion with, the Savus, took the name of Ister. (Vad. 
Danubius.) 

Saxongs, a people of Germany, whose original seats 
appear to have been on the neck of the Cimbric Cher- 
sonese, from the mouth of the Elbe to the Sinus Co- 
danus and the river Chalusus (or Trave), correspond- 
ing to modern Holstein. ‘They appeared for the first 
time in history about the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, as the chief tribe among the Ingevones. In the 
eighth century we find them in possession of a large 
part of Germany. A portion of the northwestern Sax- 
ons, in the fifth century, in connexion with the Angli, 
conquered England. — For some remarks on the ety- 
mology of the name of Saxones, vzd. the article Scythia. 

Sema (scil. Porta. —Zxard, scil. rbA7), one of the 
gatesof Troy. It received its name from oxazéc, “left,” 
as it was on the /eft side of the city, facing the sea and 
the Grecian camp. (Vid. Troja.) 

Scava, I. a centurion in Cesar’s army, who beha- 
ved with great courage at Dyrrhachium. (Ces., B. 
C., 3, 53.—Sueton., Vit. Jul., 68.— Val. Maz., 3, 2.) 
—II. Memor, a Latin poet in the reign of Titus) and 
Domitian.—IIL. A friend of Horace, to whom the poet 
addressed Ep. 1, 17. 

Scavoua, the surname of the most celebrated branch 
of the house of the Mucii, and said to have been de- 
rived from that individual of the line who acted with 
so much heroic firmness in the presence of Porsenna. 
(Vid. Porsenna.) The most distinguished of the name 
were the following: I. Caius Mucius Scevola. (Vid. 
Porsenna.)-—II. Quintus Mucius Scevola, was praetor 
in 216 B.C. The next year he received Sardinia as a 
province. He died 209 B.C., while holding the of- 
fice of ** Decemvir sacris faciundis.”—III. Publius Mu- 
cius Scevola, the younger soh of the preceding, was 
questor 188 B.C., tribune of the commons 183 B.C., 
pretor urbanus 179 B.C., and finally Consul with M. 
fimilius Lepidus, 175 B.C. In conjunction with his 
colleague, he carried on the war successfully in Cisal- 
pine Gaul, especially against the Ligurians, and ob- 
tained the honours of a three days’ thanksgiving and a 
triumph. This last circumstance is confirmed by the 

_ Capitoline fragments, and also by some consular med- 
als.—IV. P. Mucius Scevola, elder son of the prece- 
ding, and a celebrated jurist. He was conspicuous 
also as a defender of the good old-Roman virtugs and 
manners against the corruption and license which had 
been introduced into Italy from abroad. In 141 B.C. 
he was tribune of the commons, and accused the pre- 
tor L. Tubulus of bribery on a certain trial where he 
had presided. Tubulus anticipated his sentence by 

going into exile. As edile (133 B.C.) Scevola. re- 
sred. the temple of Hercules, which had fallen in ruins 
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and soon after consul. He obtained Italy for his prov- 
ince. —V. Publius Mucius Scevola, son of the prece- 
ding, was at first tribune of the commons, then pra- 
tor, and at last pontifex maximus. He was particu- 
larly conspicuous as an opponent of the Gracchi. Hay- 
ing obtained the province of Asia, he distinguished 
himself so much in that government by his probity and 
justice, that the Asiatics celebrated a festival in his 
honour. —VI. Quintus Mucius Scwvola, more com- 
monly called by the Roman jurists Quintus Mucius, 
enjoyed a distinguished reputation as a lawyer. He 
collected together the opinions of previous lawyers, and 
he also gave a better order to the civil code. Mucius 
is the earliest jurist mentioned in the Pandects. He 
was Cicero’s legal instructer.—VII. Cervidius Sceyo- 
la, one of the most eminent jurists of later times. He 
is ranked by Modestinus after Paulus and Alpranus. 
(Arnold, de Vitis Scevolarum, ed. Arnzen, Ultraj., 
1767.) 

Scanisrs, a city of Lusitania, north of the Tagus, 
called by Ptolemy Scalabiscus. It formed the third 
Conventus Juridicus of the province, and its jurisdic- 
tion probably took in all the country that lay to the 
north of the river. As a Roman colony it took the 
name of Presidiam Julium. It answers to the mod- 
em Santarem, a corruption for St. Irene. (Plin., 4, 
22.—Itin. Ant., p. 420.) 

Scaunis, a river of Gallia Belgica Secunda, rising 
in the territory of the Atrebates, and falling into the 
Mosa or Meuse. It is now the Schelde. (Cas., B. 
C., 6, 37.—Plin., 4, 13.) 

ScaMANDER, ariver near Troy, rising in Mount Ida, 
and, after receiving the Simois, falling into the Hel- 
lespont near the promontory of Sigeum. According 
to Homer, it was called Xanthus by the gods and 
Scamander by men. The name Xanthus would seem 
to refer to the colour of its waters (ZavGoc, ‘ yellow’). 
The modern name of the Scamander is the river of 
Bounarbachi. (Vid. Troja.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, 
vol. 1, p. 97.) 

ScanDINAViA, a name given by the ancients to that 
tract of territory which contains the modern Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Lapland, Finland, &c. The an- 
cients had a very imperfect knowledge of Scandinavia, 
believing it to be totally encompassed by the sea, or 
even composed of many islands. The manner in which 
these islands, of the name of Scandie, are represent- 
ed in the chart prepared from Ptolemy, has no relation 
to the real state of the country. The southern extrem- 
ity, however, and of which the Danish isles of Iceland, 
Funen, &c., make a part, recall, in the name of Skany 
or Scane, the memory of its ancient denomination. 
Tacitus, without naming Scandinavia, speaks of this 
country as being environed by the ocean, which forms 
spacious gulfs, embracing islands of great extent; he 
ascribes it to Suevia, and places two nations thereon. 
What he reports of the Suiones, in having a marine, 
appears remarkable when we recollect that the ancient 
laws concerning navigation had their origin in Wisby, 
in the isle of Gothland. (Germ., 44, segg.) The 
country to which Tacitus conducts us retains the name 
of Sueonia in the writers of the middle ages, speaking 
precisely of Sweden. ‘The other nation, the Sitones, 
whose sovereignty was in the hands of a woman, may 
have been Norway. According to Pliny, the only 
part of Scandinavia which was known was occupied by 
the Hilleviones, a numerous nation. (D?Anville, vol. 
1, p. 122, seqq.) 

ScapresYce or Scapre-Hy is (Santry Aq), which 
latter is the more correct form, a place on the coast of 
Thrace, over against the island of Thasos. It was 
celebrated for its gold-mines, which, according to He- 
rodotus, belonged to the Thracians, and produced an- ~ 
nually eighty talents. In these:mines Thucydides the 
historian had some property, as he informs us (4; 104). 
The author of his life states that he resided there alter 
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his banishment, and employed himself in arranging the 
materials for his history. (Marcellin., Vit. Thucyd., 
p- 10, ed. Bip. —Plut., de Exil., p. 605.) 

Scarpus or Scorpus, a ridge of lofty mountains, 
forming the natural boundary of Illyria on the side of 
Macedonia. It was connected on the north with the 
great chain extending from the head of the Adriatic 
to the Euxine, and so well known in ancient times 
under the names of Orbelus, Rhodope, and Hemus ; 
while to the south its prolongation assumed the appel- 
lation of Pindus. The Turks and Servians call the 
range of Scardus Tchar Dagh. (Cramer's Anc, Gr., 
vol. 1, p. 79, seqq.) ; 

Scaurus, I. M. Aimimuvs, a Roggegennedl, who 
distinguished himself by his eloquence at the bar, and 
by his successes in Spain in the capacity of command- 
er. He was sent against Jugurtha, and was, some 
time after, accused of suffering himself to be bribed 
by the Numidian prince. According to Sallust, this 
nobleman tarnished the lustre of his splendid talents 
by avarice and other degrading passions ; while Cice- 
ro, on the contrary, speaks of him in the highest terms 
in various parts of his writings. Sallust’s known dis- 
like to the nobility may account, in some degree, for 
this discrepance. Scaurus wrote a work in three 
books, recording the principal occurrences and trans- 
actions of his own life, which Cicero commends, and 
considers equal to Xenophon’s Life of Cyrus. Scau- 
rus conquered the Ligurians, ‘and in his censorship he 
built the Milvian bridge at Rome, and began to pave 
the road which, from him, was called the Amilian. 
His son, of the same name, made himself known by 
the large theatre he built during his edileship. This 
theatre, which could contain 30,000 spectators, was 
supported by 360 columns of marble, 38 feet in height, 
and adorned with 3000 brazen statues. This cele- 
brated edifice, according to Pliny, proved more fatal 
to the manners and the simplicity of the Romans than 
the proscriptions and wars of Sylla had done to the 
inhabitants of the city. (Cvc., Brut., 29.—Val. Maz., 
. 4, 4.—Plin., 34, 7; 36, 2.)—II. A Roman of consu- 
lar dignity. When the Cimbri invaded Italy, the son 
of Scaurus behaved with great cowardice, upon which 
. the father sternly ordered him never to appear again 
in the field of battle. The severity of the father’s re- 
proach induced the son to destroy himself. 

Sceteritus, I, Campus, a plain at Rome near the 
Colline gate, where the. vestal Minucia was buried 
alive when convicted of unchastity, and where a sim- 
ilar punishment was afterward accustomed to be in- 
flicted on other similarly offending vestals. os 
14.)—II. One of the gates of Rome was called Sce- 

‘lerata, because the 300 Fabii who were killed at the 
river Cremera had passed through it when they went 
to attack the enemy. It was before named Carmen- 
talis.—III. There was also a street at Rome which 
received the name of the Sceleratus Vicus, because 
there Tullia had ordered her charioteer to drive over 
the body of her father, Servius Tullius. (Ziv., 1, 48. 
— Ovid, Ib., 365.) . 

Scena or Scenus, a river of Hibernia, now the 
Shannon. (Oros., 1, 2.) 

' Scunm, I. a city of Mesopotamia, on the borders 

of Babylonia. (Strabo, 748.)—II. Mandre, a city of 

Middle Egypt, the seat of a bishopric, between Aph- 
roditopolis and Babylon. (Itin. Ant., p. 163, 169.) 
—Iil. Veteranorum, a village in Lower Egypt, on 
the east side of the Nile, between Heliopolis and Vi- 
cus Judeorum. (Itin. Ant., p. 169.) 

‘Scenirm, I. a nomadic tribe in Arabia Felix. 
(Plin., 5, 11, 24.)—I. A nomadic tribe in Ethiopia 
(Plin., 6, 26) ; according to Strabo, in Mesopotamia. 
- Scepsts, a city of Troas, situate beyond the river 
Cebren, near the highest part of 
by the Milesians ; though Deme 


1 the Di ius, a native of the 
place, assigns its origin to the 


1 of Hector, and As- 


— *. + 
A 


la. It was founded 
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canius the son of Aineas. The city was a strong 
one, and possessed a strong citadel; and, at a later 
period, was the seat-of a particular dynasty of Dardan 
origin, which acknowledged, however, the Persian su- 
premacy. (Xen., Hist. Gr., lib. 3, p. 285, ed. Steph.) 
Antigonus, at a later period, transferred its inhabitants 
to his new city of Alexandrea ; they returned, how- 
ever, under Lysimachus, and founded another city, to 
the north of the older Scepsis, which latter place from 
thenceforth took the name of Palza Scepsis. The old 
city was afterward again inhabited ; the new one, 
however, long survived it, and is supposed to answer 
to the modern Eskiupschi.. (Strabo, 607.—Plin., 5, 
30.)—Strabo relates that the library of Aristotle, left 
by him to Theophrastus, fell, together with that of 
the latter, into the hands of Neleus, a scholar of The- 
ophrastus. Neleus left his books to his descendants, 
illiterate persons, who kept, them locked up and neg- 
lected; and, when Atialus of Pergamus was seeking 
to enlarge his library, they hid them under ground, 
where they were much injured by the damp and by 
worms. ‘They were at last sold for a large sum to 
Apellicon of Teos. (Strabo; 609.) The whole sub- 
ject is ‘discussed by Brandis in the Rheinisches Mu- 
seum (No. 1, p. 236, seqq.). 

Scuepta, a considerable village of Egypt, on the 
western side of the Canopic arm of the Nile, and the 
place where duties were levied on exports and imports. 
(Strabo, 800.) According to Reichard, its site is now 
occupied by Dsjedje. 

ScuHErRIA, an ancient name of Corcyra. 
2, 5.—Plin., 4, 12.) 

Sc1irHos, an island off the coast of Thessaly, about 
four miles to the east of the Magnesian promontory. 
It is nearly fifteen miles in circuit. (Plin., 4, 12.) 
The island once possessed a town of some size, which 
was destroyed by Philip, the son of Demetrius, to pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of Attalus and the Ro- 
mans. (Jvv., 31, 28.—TJd., 44, 13.— Strab., 436.) 
According to Scymnus (v. 582), its first settlers were 
Pelasgi from Thrace, who were succeeded by some 
Chalcidians from Eubcoa. It produced good wine. 
(Athen., 1, 51.)—The modern name is Sciatho. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 451.) 

Scruius, a town of Elis, below the Alpheus, and 
not far from the coast. Xenophon places it on the 
road leading from Lacedemon to Olympia, about 20 
stadia from the temple of Jupiter Olympus. The 
place is rendered interesting from Xenophon’s haying 
fixed his abode there during his exile. The town it- 
self had been destroyed by the Eleans, in consequence 
of its uniting against them in the war with Pisa. But 
the territory being afterward wrested from Elis by the 
Lacedemonians, they made it over to Xenophon, when 
that celebrated Athenian was banished by his fellow- 
citizens for having served in the army of the younger 
Cyrus. (Pausan., 5, 6.) Xenophon has himself giv- 
en us, in the Anabasis, an interesting account of his 
residence at Scillus, where he erected a temple to Di- 
ana Ephesia, in performance of a vow made during 
the famous retreat which he so ably conducted. (An- 
ab., 5,3, 7.) Pausanias, who visited the ruins of Scil- 
lus, states that the tomb of Xenophon was pointed out 
to him, and over it his statue-of Pentelic marble. He 
adds, that when the Eleans recovered Scillus,' the 
brought Xenophon to trial for having accepted the 
estate at the hands of the Spartans, but that he was 
acquitted, and allowed to reside there without moles- 
tation (5, 6.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 112). 

. Scints, a cruel robber, who tied men to the boughs 

of trees which he had forcibly brought together, 
and which he afterward allowed to fly back, so that 
their limbs were torn in an instant from their body. 
(Ovid, Met., 7, 440.) ee i ecnn ell 

Scrpikp#, a name applied by Virgil to the two 
Scipios, Africanus Major and Minor. Lenny 6, 843. 
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Scipio, a celebrated family at Rome, whose name 
is identified with some of the most gplendid triumphs 
of the Roman arms. They were a branch of the 
Cornelian House, and are said to have derived their 
family appellation from the Latin term sczpio, ‘a 
staff,’ because one of their number, Cornelius, had 
‘guided his blind father, and been to him as a staff ; 
or, as Macrobius expresses it, ‘‘ Non aliter dicts 
Scipiones; nisi quod Cornelius, qui cognominem pa- 
trem luminibus carentem pro baculo regebat, Scipio 
cognominatus, nomen ex cognomine posteris dedit.” 
(Sat., 1, 6.)—The most eminent of the name were, I. 
P. Cornelius Scipio, who served, B.C. 393, under the 
dictator Camillus, and distinguished himself at the 
taking of Veii. In 392 B.C. he was chosen military 
tribune with consular power, and, in conjunction with 
his colleague Cossus, ravaged the territory of the Fa- 
lisci, and compelled them to sue for peace.—II. P. 
Cornelius Scipio, son of the preceding, was curule 
edile 363 B.C.—III. P. Cornelius Scipio, son of the 
preceding, was master of the horse to the dictator 
Camillus, 346 B.C.—IV. P. Cornelius Scipio, son of 
the preceding, was dictator 305 B.C. ; having been 
appointed such, not so much with a view to any war- 
like operations, as for the purpose of holding the con- 
sular comitia, the two consuls being absent in the 
field.—V. L. Cornelius Scipio, son of the preceding, 
was chosen interrex on the refusal of the dictator 
Manlius to hold the election for consuls under the Li- 
cinian law. He softened down the irritated feelings 
of the commons by procuring the election of C. Mar- 
cius Rutilius, a plebeian, to the consulship. He ob- 
tained the consulship himself 348 B.C., but, being 
prevented by severe illness from conducting the war 
against the Gauls, he transferred the command to his 
plebeian colleague, M. Popilius Lanas.— VI. L. Cor- 
nelius Scipio Barbatus, grandson of the preceding, 
was consul 298 B.C. He fought a bloody but inde- 
cisive battle with the Etruriansy near Volaterra, The 
enemy, however, having abandoned their camp in the 
night-season, the consul laid waste the adjacent coun- 
try with fire and sword. He also reduced Samnium 
and Lucania. His tomb, was discovered in 1780, con- 
taining an epitaph in very early Latin, commemorating 
the events of his life and his many virtues. (Duwn- 
lop’s Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 52, seg.) — VIL. Cn. Cor- 
nelius Scipio Asina, so-called from his having brought 
into the forum, on the back of a she-ass (aszna), the 
money for a piece of ground which he had purchased, 
or, according to another account, his daughter’s mar- 
riage-portion, in order to display it before the eyes of 
suiters. He was the son of the preceding. In 260 
B.C. he superintended, with Duilius the consul, the 
building of the first Roman fleet, and subsequently 
sailed with 17 ships, in advance of the main fleet, to 
Messana in Sicily. He was taken, however, by a 
Carthaginian squadron, and carried to Africa. Hav- 


_ ing been at length released from confinement in Car- 


thage, he returned home and obtained the consulship; 
and he now avenged his former disgrace by taking 
many places in Sicily, and, particularly Panormus. 
He conquered also great part of Sardinia and Corsica. 


He was father to Publius and Cneus Scipio... Publius, | 


in the beginning of the second Punic war, was sent 
with an army to Spain to oppose Hannibal; but, when 


he heard that his enemy had passed over into Italy, he 
attempted, by his quick marches and secret evolutions, | 


to stop his progress. He was conquered by Hannibal 


near the Ticinus, where he would have lost his life had 
not his son, afterward surnamed Africanus, courageous- 


ly defended him. 
he obtained some mei 


He again passed into Spain, where 


‘ thaginians and the inhabitants of the country. His 
b ee Cneus shared the supreme command with him, 
ont their great confidence proved their ruin. They | This battle was deci: 
‘separated het armies, and soon after Publius was at- | peace, which Scipi 
: i 


able victories over the Car- | was 
|s ain, and the sar papohas made prisoners of war, 
.C, 202. Onl 0 of the Romans were killed. 
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|tacked by the two Hasdrubals and Mago, who com- 


manded the Carthaginian armies. ‘The forces of Pub- 
lias were too few to resist with success the three Car- 
thaginian generals. ‘Ihe Romans were cut to pieces, 
and their commander was left on the field of battle. 
No sooner had the enemy obtained this victory, than 
they immediately marched to meet Cneus Scipio, 
whom the revolt of 30,000 Celtiberians had weakened 
and alarmed. The general, who wasvalready apprized 
of his brother’s death, secured an eminence, where he 
was soon surrounded on all sides. After desperate 
acts of valour he was left among the slain, or, accord- 
ing to some, he fled into a tower, where he was 
burned with some of his friends by the victorious ene- 
my.— VIII. blius Cornelius, surnamed Africanus, 
was son of Publius Scipio, who was killed in Spain. 
He first distinguished himself at the battle of Ticinus, 
where he saved his father’s life. The battle of Can- 
nz, which proyed so fatal to the Roman arms, did not 
dishearten the young Scipio; and he no sooner heard 
that some of his countrymen wished in despair to aban- 
don Italy, than, sword in hand, he obliged them to 
swear eternal fidelity to Rome, and to promise to put 
to immediate death the first person who attempted to 
retire from his country. In his twenty-first year Scip- 
io was made edile. Not.long after this, the Romans 
heard of the defeat and death of the two Scipios in 
Spain, and immediately young Scipio was appointed to 
avenge the death of his father and of his uncle, and 
to vindicate the military honour of the republic. It was 
soon known how able he was to be at the head of-an 
army. The various nations of Spain were conquered, 
and in four years the Carthaginians were completely 
driven out. The whole proyince became tributary to 
Rome; New Carthage submitted in one, day ; and 
in a battle 54,000 of the enemy were left dead on 
the field. After these signal. victories, Scipio was 
recalled to Rome, which still trembled in continual 
dread of Hannibal, who was at her gates. The con- 
queror of the Carthaginians in Spain was looked upon 
as a proper general to encounter Hannibal in Italy ; 
but Scipio opposed the measures which his coun- 
trymen wished to pursue, and he declared in the sen- 
ate that if Hannibal was to be conquered, he must 
be conquered in Africa. These bold measures were 
immediately adopted, though opposed by the age and 
experience’ of the great Fabius, and Scipio was em- 
powered to conduct the war on the coast of Africa. 
With the dignity of consul he embarked for Carthage. 
Success attended his arms; his conquests were here 
as rapid as in Spain. ‘The Carthaginian armies were 
routed, the camp of the crafty Asdrubal was set, on 
fire during the night, and his troops totally defeated in 
a drawn battle. These repeated losses alarmed Car- 
thage. Hannibal, who was victorious at the gates of 
Rome, was instantly recalled to defend the walls of 
his country, and the two greatest generals of the age 
met each other in the field. ‘Terms of accommodation 
were proposed ; but in the parley which the two com- 
manders had together, nothing satisfactory was offered ; 
and, while the one enlarged on the vicissitudes of hu- 
man affairs, the other wished to dictate like a con- 
queror, and recommended the decision of the contro- 
versy to the sword. This celebrated battle was fought 
near Zama, and both generals displayed their military 
knowledge in drawing up their armies and in choosing 
their ground. Their courage and intrepidity were not 
less conspicuous in charging the enemy. A thousand 
acts of valour were performed on both sides; and though 
the Carthaginians fought in their own defence, and the 
Romans for fame and glory, yet the conqueror of Italy 

vanquished. About 20,000 Carthaginians were 


isive: the Carthaginians sued for 
granted on the most severe 
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and humiliating terms. The conqueror after this re- 
turned to Rome, where he was received with the most 
unbounded applause, honoured with a triumph, and 
dignified with the appellation of Africanus. Here he 
enjoyed for some time the tranquillity and the honours 
which his exploits merited ; but in him also, as in other 
great men, fortune showed herself inconstant.» Scipio 
offended the populace in wishing to distinguish the 
senators from the rest of the people at the public ex- 
hibitions ; and when he canvassed for the consulship 
for two of his friends, Scipio Nasica and Caius Lelius, 
he had the mortification to see his application slighted, 
and the honours which he claimed bestowed on a man 
of no character, and recommended r by abilities 
nor meritorious actions. He retired from Rome no 
longer to be a spectator of the ingratitude of his coun- 
trymen, and in the capacity of lieutenant he accom- 
panied his brother against Antiochus, king of Syria. 
In this expedition his arms were attended with his 
usual success, and the Asiatic monarch submitted to 
the conditions which the conquerors dictated. At his 
return to Rome Africanus found the malevolence of 
his enemies still unabated. Cato, his inveterate rival, 
seemed bent on his ruin; and he urged on the Petilii, 
two tribunes of the commons, to move in the senate 
that Africanus should be cited to give an account of 
all the money he had received from Antiochus, to- 
gether with such spoil as was.taken in that war. As 
soon as the Petilii had preferred their charge in the 
senate, Scipio arose, and, taking a roll of papers out of 
his bosom, which had been drawn up by his brother, 
he said, ‘In this is contained an accurate statement 
of all you wish to know; in it you will find a particu- 
lar account both of the money and plunder received 
from Antiochus.”’—“ Read it aloud,” was the cry of the 
tribunes, “and afterward let it be deposited in the treas- 
ury.” ‘That Iwill not do,” said Scipio; “nor will I 
so insult myself ;”’ and, without saying a word more, 
he tore it in pieces in the presence of all. It is not 
improbable that this tearing of his accounts furnished 
his enemies with the chief advantage they subsequent- 
ly had against him. Not long after this, a tribune of 
the name of Nevius cited Scipio to answer before the 
~people to the same charges as those which the Petilii 
had brought forward, and to other additional ones of a 
similar purport. The first day was spent in hearing 
the different charges. On the second day the trib- 
unes took their seats at a very early hour. The ac- 
cused soon after arrived, with a numerous train of 
friends and clients; and, passing through the midst of 
the assembly to the rostra, ascended without the least 
emotion, and, with that air of dignity and confidence 
which conscious innocence and superior virtue alone 
are able to inspire, addressed the assembly as follows : 
“On this day, tribunes of the people, and you, Ro- 
mans, I conquered Hannibal and the Carthagimans. 
Is it becoming to spend a day like this nm wrangling 
and contention? Let us not then, I beseech you, be 
ungrateful to the gods, but let us leave this man here, 
and go to the Capitol, to thank them for the many fa- 
vours they have vowchsafed us.” These words had 
the desired effect. The tribes and all the assembly 
followed Scipio ; the court was deserted, and the trib- 
unes were left alone in the seat of judgment. Yet, 
when this memorable day was past and forgotten, Af- 
ricanus was a third time summoned to appear; but 
he had fled before the impending storm, and retired to 
his country-house at Liternum. The accusation was 
therefore stopped, and the accusers silenced, when 


Gracchus, one of the tribunes, formerly distinguished 


for his opposition to Scipio, rose to defend him, 
declared in the assembly that it 
disgrace on the Roman peopl 
- Hannibal should become the 
- and be-exposed to the malice 
ambition. Some'time after, | 
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: Gato after the death of Africanus, turned his rancour — 
ed | against Asiaticus, and the two Petilii, his devoted ad- 
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of his retreat, about 184 years before Christ, in the 
57th year of his age ; and so strong was his sense of 
the ingratitude of his countrymen, that he directed bis 
remains to be interred at Liternum, not to be con- ~ 
veyed to Rome. | (Vid. Liternum.)—Notwithstanding 
all the displeasure and rancorous feeling that existed 
among certain individuals at Rome, the day on which 
the news of Scipio’s death was known proved a day 
of general sorrow: for the very men who refused to 
pay him, when alive, the appropriate and usual honours, 
could not help mingling their tears with those of the 
people at large. Livy says he saw at Liternum the 
monument which was erected to him, and the statue 
which had stood on the top of it lying on the ground, 
where it had been blown down by a storm (38, 56). 
Pliny writes, that in his time was to be seen a myrtle 
of an extraordinary size growing at Liternum, under- 
neath which was a cave, wherein, it was said, a dragon 
watched the soul of that great man.. There were also ~ 
to be seen some olive-trees planted by his own hand. 
(Plin., 16,43.) All these inconsiderable objects seem 
to show how much the idea of greatness is attached 
to every circumstance connected in the most distant 
manner with illustrious men; and the reason is, that 
each inspires interest, and, in spite of us, claims some 
degree of attention. —No character has been celebrated 
with more cordial praise than that of the elder Afri- 
canus, Besides the many rare gifts of nature that 
Scipio had above all others, there was in him also, as 
the old writer of his life words it, ‘‘a certain princely 
grace and majesty. Furthermore, he was marvellous 
gentle and courteous unto them that came to him, 
and had an eloquent tongue, and a passing gift to 
win every man. He was very grave in his gesture 
and behaviour, and ever wore long hair. In fine, he 
was a truly noble captain, worthy of all commendation, 
and excelled in all virtues, which did so delight his 
mind that he was wont to say that he was never less 
idle than when at leisure, nor less alone than when 
alone.” (Cic., Off., 3, 1.)—In all Scipio’s campaigns, 
Lelius was his chief assistant, and the man in whom 
he placed the greatest confidence. But the friendship 
subsisting between them was not more conspicuous 
than that which connected afterward the son of the 
one with the grandson of the other. Whether Lelius 
cheered the hours of Scipio’s retirement is not dis- 
tinctly marked in history by any writer. The poet 
Ennius is known to have been held in such esteem by 
him, that he ordered the statue of his learned friend to 
be placed on his sepulchre by his own, and the re- 
mains of the poet to be deposited in the same tomb. 
(Plin., 7, 30.—Ovid, A. A., 3,409.) As an instance 
of Scipio’s continence, ancient authors state that the 
conqueror of Spain. refused to see a beautiful princess 
that had fallen into his hands after the taking of New 
Carthage, and that he not only restored her inviolate 
to her parents, but also added large presents for the 
person to whom she was betrothed. (Berwick’s Life 
of Scipio Africanus, p. 140, segg.)—IX. Lucius Cor- 
nelius Scipio, surnamed Aszatzcus, accompanied his 
brother Africanus in his expedition into Spain and Af- 
rica. He was rewarded with the consulship A.U.C. 
562, for his service to the state, and was empowered 
to attack Antiochus, king of Syria, who had. declared 
war against the Romans. . Lucius was accompanied 
in this campaign by his brother Africanus ; and by his 
own valour and the counsels of the conqueror of Han- 
nibal, he soon routed the enemy, and ina battle near 
the city of Sardes he’ killed 50,000 foot and 4000 
horse... Peace was soon after settled by the submis- 
sion of Antiochus, and the conqueror, at his return — 
home, obtained a triumph and the surname of Asiati- 
He did not, however, long enjoy his prosperity. 


ed a petition to the people, in which 
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they prayed that an inquiry might be made for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what money had been received 
from Antiochus. and from his allies. The petition 
was instantly received, and Asiaticus, charged with 
having suffered himself to be corrupted by Antiochus, 
was summoned to appear before the tribunal of Te-. 
rentius Culeo, who was on this occasion created pra- 
tor. The judge, who was an inveterate enemy to the 
family of the Scipios, soon found Asiaticus, with his 
two lieutenants and his questor, guilty of having re- 
ceived, the first 6000 pounds’ weight of gold and 480 
pounds’ weight of silver, and the others nearly an equal 
sum, from the monarch against whom, in the name of 
the Roman people, they were enjoined to make war. 
They were condemned to pay large fines; but, while 
the others gave security, Scipio declared that he -had 
accounted to the public for all the money which he 
had brought from Asia, and therefore that he was 
innocent. Notwithstanding this grave protestation, 
the officers of justice were ordered to convey him to 
prison ; but, while they were in the actual discharge 
of their duty, Sempronius Gracchus, one of the trib- 
unes, interfered, and declared, “that he should make 
no objection to their raising the money out of his ef- 
fects, but that he would never suffer a Roman general 
to be dragged to the common prison, wherein the lead- 
ers of the enemy, that were taken in battle by him, 
had been confined.’”’ When the entire property of 
Lucius Scipio was seized and valued, it was found in- 
adequate to the payment of the sum demanded ; and 
what redounded to his honour was, that, among all his 
effects, there was not found the trace of the smallest 
article that could be considered Asiatic. His friends 
and relations, indignant at the treatment he had re- 
ceived, came and offered to make compensation for 
his loss; but he refused to accept of anything except 
what was barely necessary for subsistence. Whatever 
was needful, says Livy, for domestic use, was pur- 
chased at the sale of his property by his nearest rela- 
tions; and the public hatred now recoiled on all who 
were concerned in the prosecution. (Livy, 38, 60.) 
Some time after he was appointed to settle the dis- 
putes between Eumenes and Seleucus ; and, at his re- 
turn, the Romans, ashamed of their severity towards 
him, rewarded his merit with such uncommon liberal- 
ity, that Asiaticus was enabled to celebrate games, in 
honour of his. victory over Antiochus, for ten success-- 
ive days at his own expense.—X. P. Cornelius Scipio 
Nasica was son of Cneus Scipio, and cousin to Scipio 
Africanus. He was refused the consulship, though 
supported by the interest and the fame of the conquer- 
or of Hannibal; but he afterward obtained it, and in 
that honourable office conquered the Boii, and gained 
a triumph. He was also successful in an expedition 
which he undertook in Spain. When the statue of 
Cybele was brought to Rome from Phrygia, the Ro- 
man senate delegated.one of their body, who was the 
most remarkable for the purity of his manners and the 
innocence of his life, to go and meet the, goddess in 
the harbour of Ostia. Nasica was the object of their 
choice, and, as such, he was enjoined to bring the 
statue of the goddess to Rome with the greatest 
pomp and solemnity. Nasica also distinguished him- 
self by the active part he took in confuting the accu- 
sations laid against the two Scipios, Africanus and 
Asiaticus. There was also another of the same name, 
who distinguished himself by his enmity against the 
Gracchi, to whom he was nearly related.—(Paterc., 2, 
1, &c.—Flor., 2, 15.—Liv., 29, 14, &c.)—XI° Pub- 
lius Aimilianus, son of Paulus Aumilius, the conquer- 

son of Scipio Af- 
ricanus, being already a relation of te Scipio family, 


over Carthage. Almilianus first appea 
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man armies under his father, and afterward distin- 
guished himself as a legionary tribune in the Spanish 
provinces, where he killed a Spaniard of gigantic 
stature, and obtained a mural crown at the siege of 
Intercatia. He passed into Africa to visit King Mas- 
inissa, the ally of Rome, and he was the spectator of 


a long and bloody battle which was fought between 


that monarch and the Carthaginians. (Vad. Masinis- 
sa.) Some time after Aumilianus was made edile, 
and: next appointed consul, though under the age re- 
quired for that important office. ‘The surname which 
he had received from his grandfather he was destined 
lawfully to claim as his own. He was empowered to 
finish the wana, Carthage ; and as he was permitted 
by the senate to choose his colleague, he took with 
him his friend Lelius, whose father of the same name 
had formerly enjoyed the confidence and shared the 
victories of the first Africanus: The siege of Car- 
thage was already begun, but the operations of the 
Romans were not continued with vigour. Scipio had 
no sooner appeared before the walls of the enemy than 
every communication with the land was cut off, and,~ 
that they might not have the command of the sea, a 
stupendous mole was thrown across the harbour with 
immense labour and expense. This, which might 
have disheartened the most active enemy, rendered 
the Carthaginians more eager in the cause of freedom 
and independence ; all the inhabitants, without dis- 
tinction of rank, age, or sex, employed themselves 
without cessation to dig another harbour, and to build 
and equip another fleet. In a short time, in spite of 
the vigilance and activity of Aumilianus, the Romans 
were astonished to see another harbour formed, and 
fifty gallies suddenly issued under sail, ready for the 
engagement. ‘This unexpected fleet, by immediately 
attacking the Roman ships, might have gained the vic- 
tory ; but the delay of the Carthaginians proved fatal 
to their cause, and the enemy had sufficient time to 
prepare themselves. Scipio soon got the possession 
of a small eminence in the harbour, and, by the suc- 
cess of his subsequent operations, he broke open one 
of the gates of the city and: entered the streets, where 
he made his way by fire and sword. The surrender 
of above 50,000 men was followed by a reduction of 
the citadel, and the total submission of Carthage, B.C. 
147. The captive city was set on fire ; and, though 
Scipio was obliged to demolish its very walls:to obey 
the orders of the Romans, yet he wept bitterly over 
the melancholy and tragical scene ; and, in bewailing 
the miseries of Carthage, he expressed his fears lest 
Rome, in her turn, in some future age, should exhibit 
sucha dreadful conflagration. The return of Amili- 
anus. to Rome was that of another conqueror of Han- 
nibal, and, like him, he was honoured with a magnifi- 
cent triumph, and received the surname of Africanus. 
He was not long Jeft in the enjoyment of his glory be- 
fore he was called to obtain fresh honours. He was 
chosen consul a second time, and appointed to finish 
the war which the Romans had hitherto carried on 
without success against Numantia. The fall of Nu- 
mantia was more glorious for Scipio than that of the 
capital of Africa. From his conquests in Spain 
A®milianus was honoured with a second triumph, and 
with the surname of Numantinus. Yet his populari- 
ty was short-lived ; and, by telling the people that the 
murder of their favourite, his brother-in-law Grac- 
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Without my family you were slaves. Is this the re- 
spect you owe to your deliverers? Is this your affec- 
tion? This firmness silenced the murmurs of the as- 
sembly ; and, some time after, Scipio retired from the 
clamours of Rome to Caieta, where, with his friend 
Lelius, he passed the rest of his time in: innocent 
pleasures and amusement, in diversions which had 
pleased them when children; and these two eminent 
men were often seen on the seashore picking up light 
pebbles, and throwing them on the smooth surface of 
the waters, Though fond of retirement and literary 
ease, Scipio often interested himself in the affairs of 
state. His enemies accused him of aspiring to the 
dictatorship, and the clamours were most loud against 
him when he had opposed the Sempronian law, and 
declared himself the patron of the inhabitants of the 
provinces of Italy. This active part of Scipio was 
seen with pleasure by the friends of the republic ; and 
not only the senate, but also the citizens, the Latins, 
and the neighbouring states, conducted their illus- 
trious friend and patron to his house. It seemed al- 
most the universal wish that the troubles might be 
quieted by the election of Scipio to the dictatorship, 
and many presumed that that honour would be on the 
morrow conferred upon him. In this, however, the 
expectations of Rome were frustrated: Scipio was 
found dead in his bed, to the astonishment of all; and 
those who inquired for the causes of this sudden 
death, perceived violent marks on his neck, and con- 
cluded that he had been strangled, B.C. 128. This 
assassination, as it was then generally believed, was 
committed by the triumvirs, Papirius Carbo, C. Grac- 
chus, and Fulvius Flaccus, who supported the Sem- 
pronian law, and by his wife Sempronia, who is charg- 
ed with introducing the murderers into his room. No 
inquiries were made after the authors of his death. 
Gracchus was the favourite of the mob, and the only 
atonement which the populace made for the death of 
Scipio was to attend his funeral, and to show their 
concern by their loud lamentations. Amilianus, like 
his grandfather, was fond of literature, and he is said 
to have saved from the flames of Carthage many val- 
uable-compositions, written by Pheenician and Punic 
‘authors. In the midst of his greatness he died poor ; 
and his nephew, Q. Fabius Maximus, who inherited 
his estate, scarce found in his house thirty-two pounds’ 
weight of silver and two and a half of gold. His 
liberality to his brother and to his sisters deserves the 
greatest commendations ; and, indeed, no higher enco- 
mium can be passed upon his character, private as 
well as public, than the words of his rival Metellus, 
who told his sons, at the death of Scipio, to go and 
attend the funeral of the greatest man that ever lived 
or should live in Rome.— XII. Q. Metellus Scipio, 
adopted son of Quintus Cecilius Metellus. His pre- 
vious name was P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. Metel- 
lus Scipio was consul with Pompey, his son-in-law, 
towards the close of the year 52 B.C., the latter hav- 
ing been sole consul previously. Metellus and Pom- 
pey re-established the consulship, which had been 
completely prostrated by Clodius; and the former 
was afterward sent into Syria as proconsul, having 
sided, of course, with Pompey against Casar. After 
the battle of Pharsalia he passed into Africa to Juba, 
assembled a body of troops there along swith that 
prince and Cato, and finally engaged with Cesar in 
the battle of Thapsus, but was totally defeated, 46 
B.C. Having endeavoured to escape to the coast of 
Spain, and being driven back by stress of weather to near : 
the African shore, his vessels were overpowered by | Flaminian circus. A colossal image of Mars, and an 
the fleet of P. Sithius, and he, to avoid falling into the | exquisite statu of Venus, were also greatly admired 
hands of Czsar, destroyed hims ppian, Bell. | at Rome, and the latter was preferred to a similar stat- 
Civ., 2, 100.—Auct., Bell. Afric : ue by Praxiteles, which has been thought to have fur-_ 
- Scrron, a celebrated thief in ‘nished the original idea of the Venus de Medicis. 
the inhabitants of the coun 7, Dict. Art., s. v.—Strab., 604. — Pausan., 8, 
from the highest rocks into Plin., 36, 5; 4.) 


them to wait upon him and to wash his feet. Theseus 
attacked him, and treated him in the way that he him- 
self was accustomed to treat travellers. According to 
Ovid, the earth, as well as the sea, refused to receive 
the bones of Sciron, which remained for some time 
suspended in the air, till they were changed into large 
rocks, called Scironides Petre, or Scrronia Saxa. 
(Vid. Scironides Petre.) (Ovid, Met., 7,444.—Mela, 
2, 13.—Plin., 2, 47.—Seneca, N. Q., 5, 17.) 

Scizonipes Petras or Sorronia Saxa, a celebrated 
pass or defile on the southern coast of Megaris, said to 
have been the haunt of the robber Sciron until he was 
destroyed by Theseus. (Eurip., Hippol., 979.—Ovid, 
Met., 7, 444.) This narrow pass was situated, as we 
lear from Strabo (391), between Megara and Crom- 
omyon, a small maritime town belonging to Corinth. 
The road followed the shore for the space of several 
miles, and was shut in on the land side by a lofty mount- 
ain, while towards thé sea it was lined by dangerous pre- 
cipices. Pausanias reports (1,44), that it was rendered 
more accessible by the Emperor Hadrian, so that two 
carriages could pass each other. According to mod- 
em travellers, the Scironian Way, now called Kakt 
Scala, is difficult-and rugged, and only frequented by 
passengers. ‘The precipices are two hours from Me- 
gara and six from Corinth. (Chandler, vol. 2, c. 44. 
—Dodwell, vol. 2, p. 182.— Walpole’s Collection, vol. 
1, p. 332.) 

ScoprA, a city of Illyria, the capital of Gentius, sit- 
uate between the rivers Clausula and Barbana. From 
the position here given to Scodra, which is that as- 
signed by Livy (44, 31), the site of the place does not 
precisely correspond to that of Scutart. Scodra was 
a place of great strength, and might easily have de- 
fended itself against the Romans in their war with 
Gentius ; but, instead of offering any resistance, it 
surrendered on the first approach of the enemy’s forces. 
Polybius calls it Scorda. (Eacerpt., 28,7.) In the 
division of the territories of Gentius, Scodra retained 
its distinction as capital of the Labeates. (Cramer's 
Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 41.) ‘ 

Scomprus, a mountain range of Thrace, near Rho- 
dope, and, together with the latter, forming part of the 
same great central chain. Thucydides calls the name 
Scomius (2, 96), but Aristotle Scombrus. (Meteorol, 
1.02) 

Scopas, a celebrated architect and sculptor, born in 
the island of Paros, and who appears to have flour- 
ished chiefly between Olymp. 97 and 107 (B.C. 392 
and 352). It was his fortune to be employed as one 
‘of the four artists who were engaged by Artemisia, 
queen of Caria, in erecting and adorning the Mauso- 
leum, that splendid monument to the memory of her 
husband Mausolus. Scopas was employed also to 
contribute one of the columns to the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, and the one which he executed was re- 
garded as the most beautiful of all. He seems, in- 
deed, to have been scarcely, if at all, inferior to Poly- 
cletus or Myron. His statues were numerous ; among 
the most remarkable of them were, the images of Ve- 
nus, Pothus, and Phaéthon. Many of his compositions 
were among the noblest ornaments of Rome in the 
days of Pliny. An Apollo of his workmanship stood 
on the Palatine at. A Vesta seated, with two 
female attendants reclining on the ground, adorned the 
Servilian gardens. His statues also of Neptune, ‘of 
Thetis, and of Achilles, of the Nereids riding on the 
mightiest monsters of the deep, were highly prized, 
and placed in the chapel of Cneius Domitius in the 
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Scorpisci, a numerous and powerful tribe of Illy- 
ria, in the interior of the country, and reaching as far 
as the Danube. Strabo divides them into the greater 
and the less, and places the former between the Noaras 
or Gurck, and the river Margus. The latter adjoined 
the Triballi and M ysi of Thrace. The Scordisci hay- 
ing successively subdued the nations around them, 
extended their dominion from the borders of Thrace 
to the Adriatic. They were, however, in their turn 
conquered by the Romans, though not without numer- 
ous struggles and much bloodshed. Though Strabo 
classes the Scordisci with the Illyrian nations, he seems 
also to acknowledge them as of Gallic origin: they 
were probably of the same race as the Taurisci and 
Carni, both Celtic people. (Strab., 313.—Id., 318,— 
Flor., 3, 4.—Liw., Epit., 63.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 46.) 

Scoti, the ancient inhabitants of Scotland. It is 
generally conceded that the earliest inhabitants of 
Caledonia were of Celtic origin. According to Scot- 
tish traditions, the Scoti came from Spain, and were 
one people with the Silures, who occupied what now 
answers to Wales. ‘They first possessed themselves 
of Ireland, which from them received the name of Sco- 
tia, and for some time retained the appellation. They 
afterward passed over into what was called from them 
Scotland. (Ammian. Marcell., 20, 1. —Id., 26, 4.— 
Id., 27, 8.— Beda, Hist. Eccles., 1, 1.—Adelung, 
Mithradates, vol. 2, p. 84.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1, 
pt. 2, p. 92, segq.) 

Scrigsonia, a daughter of Scribonius, who married 
Augustus after he had divorced Claudia. He had by 
her a daughter, the celebrated Julia. Scribonia was 
some time after repudiated that Augustus might marry 
Livia. She had been married twice before she be- 
came the wife of the emperor. (Suet., Vit. Aug., 62.) 

Scrisonius, I. L. Libo, a Roman historian, author 
of Annals cited by Cicero (Ep. ad Att., 13, 31).— 
II. Largus Designatianus, a physician, born at Rome, 
or in the island of Sicily. In A.D. 43 he accompanied 
the Emperor Claudius on his expediton into Britain. 
He was a physician of the Eclectic school, and wrote 
a treatise De Compositione medicamentorum. As this 
work is written in very inferior Latin, some critics 
have supposed that it was originally composed in 
Greek, and afterward translated into Latin. Scribo- 
nius has.copied from Nicander, and has also derived 
many absurd and superstitious remedies from other 
medical writers. ‘The best edition of this work is that 
of Rhodins, Patav., 1655, 4to. 

ScuLTEnna, a river of Cisalpine Gaul, rising on the 
northern confines of Etruria, and flowing from the east 
of Mutina into the Padus. It is now the Panaro. 
(Strab., 218.—Liv., 41, 12.) 

Scytacium, a Greek city, on the coast of the Bruttii, 
in a southwest direction from Crotona, and communi- 
cating its name to the adjacent gulf (Sinus Scylacius). 
According to Strabo, .it was colonized by the Atheni- 
ans under Mnestheus; but he neither mentions the 
time, nor the circumstances which led to its estab- 
lishment. (St7ab.,361.) Servius, however, observes, 
that these Athenians were returning from Africa (ad 
Ain., 3, 552). At a later period it received a Roman 
colony. (Vell. Paterc., 1, 15.) Scylacium was the 


and tells of Scylax of Caryanda being sent by that 
monarch, along with others, to ascertain where the In- 
dus entered the sea. He makes them to have reached 
the Indus, sailed down the river to the sea, and then, 
continuing their voyage on the sea towards the west, 
to have reached, in the 30th month, the place from 
which the Phoenician king despatched the Pheenicians 
to circumnavigate Africa. (Herod., 4,44.) Suidas 
gives a brief account of Scylax, in which he has evi- 
dently confounded different persons of the same name: 
“Scylax of Caryanda, a mathematician and musician, 
wrote a periplus of the coast beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, a book respecting Heraclides, kmg of My- 
lassa, a description of the circuit of the earth, and an 
answer to Polybius’s history.” The periplus, which 
still remains, bearing the name of Scylax, is a brief 
survey of the countries along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean and Euxine, of the western coast of Europe, 
together with part of the western coast of Africa, sur- 
veyed by Hanno, as far as the island of Cerne. it 
concludes with an account of the passages across the 
sea, from Greece to Asia, and an enumeration of 20 
important islands in the order of their magnitude. A 
question has been raised as to the date of the periplus 
of Scylax. The subject has been discussed by Nie- 
buhr, in his historical and philological tracts. (Kleine 
historische und phailologische Schriften, p. 105, seqq.) 
Having first stated the opinions of former critics, and 
rejected the argument derived from the omission of 
the city of Rhodes (which was founded 408 B.C.), on 
account of the corruption of the text, Niebuhr re- 
marks that the proofs of its date are partly positive 
and partly negative, viz., derived either from the no- 
tice of or a silence respecting certain towns. By pos- 
itive arguments, it is shown that this work was written 
after, by negative that it was written before, a certain 
date. The uncertain interval being thus narrowed by 
different historical proof, Niebuhr determines that this 
periplus was written about 360 B.C. (Foreign Re- 
view, vol. 4, p. 193.) Letronne has subsequently 
written on the same subject (Journal des Savans, 
Fevr. Avr. et Mai, 1825), and has pronounced the 
periplus of Scylax a compilation, in which the materi- 
als of different writers and times have been made use 
of. In this opinion Miller coincides. (Hitrusker, vol. 
1, p. 159.) Clinton (Fast: Hellenici, pt. 2, p. 564) 
thinks that Suidas confounded him with the more an- 
cient Scylax, who w according to him, after Po- 
lybius, B.C. 146, a e considers the opinion of Vos- 
sius most probable, that the extant work is an epitome 
of the ancient Scylax. This periplus has reached us 
in a corrupted state. The best editions of Scylax are, 
that of Hudson, in the Geographi Greci Minores; 
and that of Gail, in his edition of the same writers, 
Paris, 1826, vol. 1, p. 151, seqq. 

Scyuua, I. a daughter of Nisus, king of Megara, 
who became enamoured of Minos as that monarch 
besieged her father’s capital. (Vid. Nisus.)—II. A 
fearful monster, of whom mention is made in the 
Odyssey. Having escaped the Sirens, and shunned 
the Wandering Rocks, which Circe had told him lay 
beyond the mead of these songsters, Ulysses came to 
the terrific Scylla and Charybdis, between which, the 
goddess had informed him, his course lay. She said 
(Od., 12, '73, seqq.) he would come to two lofty cliffs 
‘opposite each other, between which he must pass. 
One of these cliffs towers to such a height that its 
summit is for ever enveloped in clouds, and no man, - 
even if he had twenty hands and as many feet, could 
ascend it. In the middle of this cliff, she says, is a 
cave facing the west, but so high that. a man in a ship 
passing under it could not shoot up to it with a bow. - 
In this den dwells Scylla (Bitch), whose voice sounds 
like that of a young whelp; she has twelve feet and 
six long necks, with a terrific head, and three rows of 
| close-set teeth on each. Evermore she stretches out 


epithet navifragum is applied by Virgil to this place. 
(4in., 3, 553.) Heyne considers the appellation to 
allude to the rocky and dangerous shore in its vicinity, 
or else to the frequent storms which prevailed in this 
quarter, between Tria Promontoria Iapygum and Co- 
cinthum. (Heyne, ad Virg.,l. ¢.—Cramer’s Anc. It- 
aly, vol. 2, p. 398.). 

‘Scytax, a celebrated geographer and mathematician 
of Caryanda in Caria. He is noticed by Herodotus 
in a passage where the latter speaks of various dis- | 
coveries aos in Asia by Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
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these necks and catches the porpoises, seadogs, and 
other large animals of the sea which swim by, and out 
of every ship that passes each mouth takes a man. 
The opposite rock, the goddess informs him, is much 
lower, for a man could shoot over it. A wild fig-tree 
grows on it, stretching its branches down to the wa- 
ter; but beneath, ‘‘ divine Charybdis” three times each 
day absorbs and regorges the dark water. It is much 
more dangerous, she adds, to pass Charybdis than Scyl- 
la. As Ulysses sailed by, Scylla took six of his crew; 
and when, after he had lost his ship and companions, 
he was carried by wind and wave, as he floated on a 
part of the wreck between the monsters, the mast by 
which he supported himself was sucked in by Charyb- 
dis, and he held by the wild fig-tree till it was thrown out 
again, when he resumed his voyage.—Such is the ear- 
liest account we have of these monsters, in -which, 
indeed, it may be doubted if Charybdis is to be regard- 
ed as an animate being. The ancients, who were so 
anxious to localize all the wonders of Homer, made 
the Straits of Messina the abode of Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, The whole fable has been explained by Spallan- 
zani, according to whom Scylla is a lofty rock on the 
Calabrian shore, with some caverns at the bottom, 
which, by the agitation of the waves, emit sounds re- 
sembling the barking of dogs. The only danger is 
when the current and wind are in opposition, so that 
vessels are impelled towards the rock. Charybdis is 
not a whirlpool or involving vortex, but a spot where 
the waves are greatly agitated by pointed rocks, and 
the depth does not exceed 500 feet. (Spallanz., 8, 
p. 99.)—In Homer the mother of Scylla is named Cra- 
teis (Od., 12,1124), but her sire is not spoken of. 
Stesichorus called her mother Lamia (Eudocia, 377) ; 
Hesiod said she was the daughter of Phorbas and Hec- 
ate ~(Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod., 4, 828) ; Arcesilaus said, 
of Phorcys and Hecate (Schol. ad Od., 12, 85); oth- 
ers asserted that Triton was her sire. (Hudocia, 377.) 
Later poets feigned that Scylla was once a beautiful 
maiden, who was fond of associating with the Nere- 
ids. The seagod Glaucus beheld and fell in love with 
her, and, being rejected, applied to Circe to exercise 
her magic arts in his favour. Circe wished him to 
transfer his affections to herself ; and, filled with rage 
at his refusal, she infected with noxious juices the 
water in which Scylla was wont to bathe, and thus 
transformed her into a-monster. (Ovid, Met., 14, 1, 


seqqg.—Hygin., fab., 199.) According to another ac- 
count, the change in Scylla’s form was effected by 
Amphitrite, in consequence of her intimacy with Nep- 
tune. . (Tzetz. ad Lycophr., 650.) Charybdis was 
said to have been a woman who stole the oxen of Her- 
cules, and who was, in consequence, struck with thun- 
der by Jupiter, and turned into a whirlpool. (Serv. 
ad Ain.,3, 420.—Keightley’s Mythology, p.271, seqq.) 

ScyLL@um, a promontory of Argolis, opposite the 
Attic promontory of Sunium, and said to have derived 
its name from Scylla, the daughter of Nisus. It 
formed, together with the promontory of Sunium, the 
entrance of the Saronic Gulf, and closed, also, the 
Bay of Hermione. (Strab., 373.) 

Scymnus, a Greek geographer, a native of Chios, 
who flourished about 80 B.C., during the reign of 
Nicomedes II., king of Bithynia. He dedicated to 
this monarch his work entitled Periegesis (Ilepujyn- 
otc), or Description of the World, written in Greek 
Tambics. We have remaining of this the first 741 
lines, and fragments of 236 others, which together 
form, according to the critics, not more than a fourth 
part of the entire work. Scymnus informs the mon- 


arch that he has collected and abridged, for his use,. 


all the information he found scattered among various 
writers respecting the establishment of colonies, the 


founding of cities, &c. eee to give, first, an | 


account of all that is clear and scertained in ge- 


graphical knowledge ; while h 0 ises to treat, in 
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a separate part of the work, of what is obscure, in or- 
der that Nicomedes may thus have a concise outline 
of the geography of the day. This work, which has 
little merit as a poem, is somewhat more valuable as 
a geographical treatise; the information it gives re- 
specting the establishment of the Greek colonies is 
particularly useful; but in some other respects it is 
not very accurate. ‘This production, together with 
the fragments (which we owe to the labours of Hol- 
stenius),»may be found in the minor Greek geogra- 
phers, of Hudson, Gail, &c. 

ScyRias, a name applied to Deidamia as a native of 
Scyros. (Ovid, A., 1, 682.) 


Scyros, an island of the Augean Sea, northeast of © 


Eubeea, and now called Scyro. . Thucydides informs 
us that its first inhabitants were Dolopians, who were 
afterward expelled by the Athenians (1, 98). It is to 
this early period that we must assign the adventures 
of Achilles and the birth of Neoptolemus. (Strabo, 
437.) Here Theseus was said to have terminated his 
existence, by having fallen, or been pushed down a 
precipice. (Lycophr., 1324.) Scyros, according to 
Strabo, was also celebrated for its breed of goats and 
its quarries of varied marble, which vied with those of 
Carystus and Synnada. In the geographer’s time it 
was in great request at Rome for public edifices and 
other ornamental purposes. (Strab., 437.—Plin., 36, 
26.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 453.) 
Scytus, the inhabitants of Scythia. (Véd. Scythia.) 
SoyTHia, a general name given by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans to a large portion of Asia, and di- 
vided by them into Scythia intra and extra Imaum, 
that is, on either side of Mount Imaus. The Scythi- 
ans have been considered by some writers as the same 
people with the Gomerians, and as being the descend- 
ants of Gomer, the eldest son of Japhet. Their name 
is derived by some from the Teutonic scheten or schu- 
ten, or the Gothic skiwéa, all signifying ‘‘to shoot,” 
this nation being very expert with the bow. (Compare 
Jumieson’s Hermes Scythicus, p. 6.) Others make 
it equivalent to the Latin potatores ; others, again, 
derive it from shakhaa, ‘‘a quiver ;” while a fourth 
class deduce the term from the Persian Ssagh, ‘‘a 
dog,’’ and suppose it to have been applied by way of 
contempt. ‘This last opinion, however, to say nothing 
of the others, is decidedly erroneous, since the dog 
was held in high estimation among the Persians, and 
ranked among the good animals of Ormusd. (Plut., 
de Isid. et Osir., p. 369, F., p. 514, Wytt.) It was 
a symbolalso of faith, and especially of the hope of an 
immortal existence, and holds a gonspicuous place, 
therefore, on sepulchral monuments. (Compare Creu- 
zer, Symbolik, vol. 1, p. 752.) Sir William Jones 
likewise indulges in some speculations on this subject 
(Asiatic Researches, vol. 2, p. 401), as well as Ritter 
in his Erdkunde (vol. 2, p. 729). Von Hammer, 
however, appears to furnish the most ingenious expla- 
nation, According to this learned Orientalist, the wri- 
ters of the East, and, more particularly, the work en- 
titled Schahnameh, refer what the Greeks tell us con- 
cerning the incursion of the Sacz, to the Turks and 
Ssakalib, as they are styled; and even the very fes- 
tival which the Greeks term rd Zdx«aca is found in the 
ancient Persian calendar as a day set apart to com- 


} memorate a victory gained over the Turks. Hence 


Von Hammer proposes to read Totpyove for Ayoup- 
ylove in the ee : Herodotus (7, 64). These urks 
are the same, according to the German scholar, with 
the Turanians, and with the Ssakalib of the Schah- 
nameh, and this name Ssakalib, from Ssaklab or 
Scoklob, presents a remarkable coincidence with what 
Herodotus states respecting the Scythians (4, 6), that 
they call themselves ZxoAdrou. As in Herodotus, 
therefore, the Sace and Amyrgii are said to be the 
game, so in the Schabnameh the Turks and the Ssa- 
kalib are identical, This same enn Saokold will 
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furnish also the root of the name Slavz; and if the the- 
ory of another writer be admitted, the Saxones will be 
descended from the Sacez. (Compare Bahr, ad Ctes., 
p- 97.)—The earliest detailed account of the Scyth- 
jan race is given by Herodotus, who states, as has 
already been remarked, that they called themselves by 
the general name of Scoloti (ZxoAdrov). The appel- 
lation of Scythians (ZxvGat) originated with the Greeks 
along the Euxine. Their primitive seats were in the 
vicinity of the Caspian ; but, being driven from these 
by the Massagete, they migrated to the countries 
around the Tanais and north of the Euxine, and the 
head settlement of the race, according to Herodotus, 
was now between the Tanais and Borysthenes. Only 
a few tribes attended to agricultural pursuits and had 
fixed abodes; the greater part were of nomadic hab- 
its, and roamed about in their wagons, which served 
them for abodes. ‘These last subsisted on the produce 
of their flocks and herds. Herodotus divides them 
into Royal Scythians (BaotAnios ZxvGac), the Noma- 
dic Scythians (Nouddec), and the Agricultural (T'ewp- 
yot). Besides these, there were other tribes living to 
the west of the Borysthenes, and separated from the 
main body of the race, such as the Cuallspode and 
Alazones. Until the time of Ptolemy, but little was 
known respecting the Scythians except what had been 
obtained from the narrative of Herodotus. In the 
days of Ptolemy, Scythia, as known to Herodotus, 
had changed its name to that of Sarmatia (compare 
Plin., 4, 12), and the northern part of Asia above the 
Sace and beyond Sogdiana, with an indefinite extent 
towards the east, was now denominated Scythia. The 
range of Mount Imaus was considered as dividing this 
extensive region into two parts, and hence arose the 
two divisions of Scythia intra Imauwm and Scyth- 
ia extra Imaum, or Scythia within and without the 
range of Imaus. 
imaum, had the following limits assigned to it: on 
the north, unknown lands; on the east, Imaus; on the 
south, the Sace, Sogdiana, and Margiana, as far as the 
mouth of the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea to the mouth 
of the Rha; on the west, Asiatic Sarmatia. Scythia 
extra Imaum had the following boundaries: on the 
north, unknown lands; on the west, Imaus; on the 
south, a part of India ; and on the east, Serica.—The 
Scythians made several irruptions into the more south- 
ern provinces of Asia, especially B.C. 624, when they 
remained in possession of Asia Minor for 28 years. 
ScyTHoPOLts, a city of Judza, belonging to the half 
tribe of Manasseh, on the west of and near to the Jor- 
dan. Its Hebrew*name was Bethsan, Bethshean, or 
Bethshan. It was called Scythopolis,.or the city of 
the Scythians, as the Septuagint has it (SxvOdv wdAtc. 
—Judges, 1, 27), from its having been taken posses- 
sion of by a body of Seythians in their invasion of Asia 
Minorand Syria. Itisnow Bysan or Baisan.  (Plin., 
5, 18.—Ammian. Marcell., 19, 27.—Joseph., Ant., 5, 
1.—Id. ibid., 12, 12.—Id., Bell. Jud., 3, 4.) 
Srzasts, I. vid. Samaria.—I1. The name was com- 
mon to several cities, as it was in honour of Augustus. 
Sebaste (Zebaoth, sc. méAtc) is the Greek form for 
Augusta, sc. urbs. i 
SesEnnvyrus, a town of the Delta'in Egypt, north 
of Busiris, and the capital of the Sebennytic nome. 
The modern Semenud corresponds to its site. (Plin., 
616°) . 
'  SesErus, a small river of Campania, now the Mad- 
dalona, falling into the Bay of Naples, whence the epi- 
thet Sebetis, given to one of the nymphs who fre- 
quented its borders, and became mother of Gubalus by 
Telon. (Virg., Hin., 7, 734.) ie 
SeperAnt, a people of Spain, supposed to-have been 
the same with the Edetani. (Vid. Hdetani.) © | 
- Septnt, a nation of Gaul on the south bank of the 
-Rhodanus, to the east of Lacus Lemanus. They op- 
posed ae near the very summit of the Alps, 
nee eS ee 
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when he crossed these lofty mountains to invade Italy. 
Their capital was afterward called czvetas Sedunorum, 
now Sion. ‘They appear to have sent out numerous 
colonies, in quest, no doubt, of a milder climate. 
Hence we find tribes of this name in various places. 
(Ces., B. G., 3.) ; : 

Srpvusu, a German nation on the northeast bank of 
the Rhenus. They are named in conjunction with the 
Marcomanni, and are supposed to have been situate 
between the Danube, the Rhine, and the Necker 
(Nicer). : 5 

Seeusra, a town of Sicily. (Vid. Agesta.) 

Srent, a people, with a town of the same name, in 
Belgic Gaul. A small town, called Signez, points out 
the place which they once inhabited. (Ces., B. G., 6.) 

. Szcopriea, the capital of the Celtiberi, in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, southwest of Cesaraugusta. Accord- 
ing to Reichard, it is now Priego ; but the actual po- 
sition is much disputed. (Compare Ukert, Geogr., 
vol. 2, p. 459.) 

Srcontia or Secuntia, I. a town of Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, in the territory of the Celtiberi, and to the 
west of Cesaraugusta.—II. A city of the Arevaci, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, now Siguenza. (Itin. Ant., 
436, 438.) 

Srcovia, a city of Hispania Tarraconensis, in the 
farthest part of the territory of the Arevaci, towards 
the southwest. It is now Segovia. (Plin., 3,4.) 

Sesinus, Aiuius, a native of Vulsinii, in Etruria, 
and prime minister to the Emperor Tiberius. His fa- 
ther was Seius Strabo, a.Roman knight, commander 
of the pretorian guard in the reign of Augustus. His 
mother was descended from the Junian family. Seja- 
nus was at first one of the train of Caius Cesar, but 
he afterward gained so great an ascendancy over Ti- 
berius, that the emperor, who was naturally of a sus- 
picious temper, was free and open with him, and, while 
he distrusted others, he communicated his greatest se- 
crets to this fawning favourite. For eight years did 
this unprincipled man retain an undivided influence 
over the mind of the emperor; and during that period 
he contrived to procure the death or banishment of al- 
most every person who might have checked his prog- 
ress to the possession of imperial power, which was 
the object of his treacherous ambition. The death of 
Drusus, the son of Tiberius, was effected by him and 
the adulterous Livilla (vd. Drusus II.) ; to him also is * 
attributed the death of the two eldest sons of Germani- 
cus, and the banishment of their mother, the celebrated 
Agrippina. The younger son, Caligula, escaped, in all 
probability, in consequence of his almost constant resi- 
dence with the army. But the master-stroke of poli- 
cy by which Sejanus strove to secure his object, was 
his persuading the emperor to remove from the cares 
and dangers of Rome, and to indulge his passions in a 
retirement where he would have none around him but 
the depraved ministers of his vices. Tiberius accord- 
ingly retired to Caprese, where he abandoned himself to 
the most disgusting and unnatural indulgences, leaving 
Sejanus at Rome, in possession of all but the name of 
imperial power. To this base and bloody favourite the 
senate displayed the most degrading servility ; the peo- 
ple gave him honours second only to those of the em- 
peror; and the sceptre itself seemed on the point of 
passing into his grasp. Already were his statues set 
up by the Romans in their dwellings, in public places, 
and in temples, along with those of the reigning family, 
when Tiberius, in an interval of sobriety (he was now 
almost always intoxicated), either of himself perceived 
the pass to which matters had come, or was made 
aware of the real views of Sejanus by his own suit for 
the hand of an imperial princess, the adulterous widow 
of Drusus ; or finally, as Josephus states, was inform- 
ed of his plans by a billet from Antonia, the widow of 
the emperor’s brother. The whole demeanour and 


management of Tiberius, when he had formed the res- 
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parture’ of his army, prevented at this time the total 
destruction of the city. That fate befell it under Ve- 
tus, the colleague of Marcus Aurelius. A general of 
his, notwithstanding a friendly reception from the in- 
habitants, destroyed the city under the pretext of its 
having violated its faith. (uzrop., 8, 5.—Capitolin., 
Verus, c. 8.— Dio Cass., 71, 2.) Some idea of the 
size of the place in its best days may be formed from 
the circumstance that even at this period 400,000 
prisoners were taken. (Oros., 8, 15.) ‘The ruins of 
Seleucia, and those of Ctesiphon on the opposite side 
of the river, are called by the Arabs at the present 
day Al Modain (El Madeien). or ‘the two cities.” 
(Mannert, Geogr., vol. 5, p. 397, seqq., part 2.)—II. 
A city of Susiana, in the territory of the Elymexi. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, it was subsequently called Solyce 
(ZoAvxnn), and lay on the river Hedyphon. (Strabo, 
744.—Plin., 6, 27.)—III. A city of Cilicia Trachea, 
a short distance to the north of the mouth of the Caly- 
cadnus. It was founded by Seleucus Nicator, and is 
sometimes called, for distinction’ sake, Seleucia Tra- 
chea. (Steph. Byz., s.v—Amm. Marcell., 14, 2.)— 
IV. A city in the northwestern part of Pisidia, south 
of Amblada. It was sometimes called Seleucia Fer- 
rea, and ad Taurum. (Mierocl., p. 673.)—V. A city 
onthe coast of Pamphylia, west of Side, and coinci- 
ding probably with the Syllon of Scylax.—VI. A 
city of Apamene, not far from the city of Apamea. 
It was sometimes called Seleucia ad Belum. (Pliny, 
5, 23.— Hierocles, p. 712.) —VII. A city of Syria, 
on the seacoast, near the mouth of the Orontes, 
and southwest of Antioch. It was called Seleucia 
Pieria, from Mount Pierus in its vicinity, and was 
founded by Seleucus. The city was strongly forti- 
fied, and had a large and secure harbour. Browne 
identifies Seleucia with Swadea, the port of Antioch, 
about four hours distant from it. Others’ give the 
modern name as Kepse. (Strabo, 751. — Polyb., 5, 
59.—Mela, 1, 12.—Plny, 5, 18.) 
SreLeucin#, a surname given to the dynasty of Se- 
leucus, comprising the monarchs who reigned over 
Syria from B.C. 312 to B.C. 66. The first of these 
dates gives the commencement of the reign of Seleu- 
cus Nicator, the founder of the dynasty. The last 


olution of destroying the man who had hitherto been 
his all-intrusted confidant and all-powerful minister, is 
admirably described by Dio Cassius. After a singu- 
lar course of dissembling, by which he withheld his vic- 
tim from proceeding to extremities, he sent Macro 
ith full powers to arrest Sejanus, put him to death, 
and take his place. The-decree of arrest was accord- 
ingly read in the senate ; Sejanus was enticed into the 
senate-house, by the pretext that Macro was the bear- 
er of a letter, by virtue of which the minister was to 
receive the dignity of tribune; and, being instantly 
condemned, was dragged through the streets, and put 
to death with the utmost ignominy, by those who, a 
few hours before, had followed him with acclamations. 
The execution of Sejanus was followed by that of his 
innocent children, relations, and even distant connex- 
ions. ‘The numerous persons crowded into the pris- 
ons as friends of Sejanus were, without any judicial 
proceeding, massacred en masse, and even their bodies 
were subjected to indignities. (Suet., Vit. Tib.— 
Tacit., Ann., 4, 1, seqq.—Jd. ib., 5.—Dio Cass., 58, 
9, seqq.) 
Secemnus. Vid. Argyra II. 
SELENE, the sister of Helios, and the same with 
Luna or the Moon. According to another view of 
_ the subject, she was the daughter of Helios, the lat- 
ter being regarded as the source of light. (Hurip., 
Phen., 178, seqgqg.—Nonnus, 44, 191.) A third view 
makes her the mother by him of the four Seasons. 
(Quint. Smyrn., 10, 334, seg.) In one of the Ho- 
meric hymns Selene is called the daughter of Pallas, 
son of Megamedes. It was said that Selene was en- 
amoured of Endymion, on whom Jupiter had bestowed 
the boon of perpetual youth, but united with perpet- 
ual sleep ; and that she used to descend to him every 
night, on the summit of Mount Latmus, the place of 
his repose. She bore to Jupiter a daughter named 
Pandia; and Hersa (Dew) was also the offspring of the 
King of Heaven and the Goddess of the Moon. (Hom. 
Hymn., 32, 15.— Aleman, ap. Plut., Quest. Nat., 
24.) In explanation of this last legend it may be re- 
marked, that the moon was naturally, though incorrect- 
ly,regarded as the cause of dew; and nothing, there- 
fore, was more obvious than to say that the dew was 


the progeny of the’ moon and sky. personified after the 
usual manner of the Greeks.— The name Selene 
(Zed7jv7) is plainly derived from céAac, brightness, and 
is one of the:large family of words of which éAa or 
€An (Helle, Germ.), may be regarded as the root. 
(Keightley’s Mythology, p. 61, seq.) 

Sexevcia, I. a famous. city of Asia, built by Seleu- 
cus, one of Alexander’s generals, and situate on the 
western bank of the Tigris, about forty-five miles 
north of ancient Babylon. It was the capital of the 
Macedonian conquests in Upper Asia, and is said to 
have been the first and principal cause of the destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Pliny reports (6, 26) that the inten- 
tion of Seleucus was to raise, in opposition to Babylon, 
a Greek city with the privilege of being free. Many 
ages after the fall of the Macedonian empire, Seleucia 
retained the genuine characteristics of a Grecian col- 
ony, arts, military virtue, and the love of freedom. 
Its population consisted of 600,000 citizens, governed 
by a senate of 300 nobles. The rise of Ctesiphon, 
however, in its immediate vicinity, proved injurious to 
Seleucia ; but it was fated to receive its death-blow 
from the hands of the Romans. The inhabitants had 
ever shown themselves friendly to the latter people, 
and had yielded them very effectual aid in their expe- 
ditions against the Parthians ; and yet a general of 

‘the Emperor ’Trajan’s plundered and set fire to the 


date gives the time when Pompey reduced Syria un- 
der the Roman sway. Some compute the era of the 
Seleucide from B.C. 301, the date of the battle of 
Ipsus. (Consult Vaillant, Seleucidarum Imperium, 
Horag., 1732.— Reineccius, Familia Seleucidarum, 
Wittenb., 1571.—Clinton, Fast. Hell., vol. 2, p. 308, 
5e4¢:) os Sy Deleeeen am 
Sexeucts, a division of Syria, which received its 
name from Seleucus, the founder of the Syrian em- 
pire, after the death of Alexander the Great. It was 
called Tetrapolis from the four cities it contamed, 
called also sister cities; Seleucia, Antioch, Laodicea, 
and Apamea: : 
Serevcus, I. surnamed Nicator, or ‘the Conquer- 
or,” was the son of Antiochus, a general of Philip’s. 
He served from early youth under Alexander, accom- 
panied him to Asia, and there had commonly the com- 
mand of the elephants. After the death of that mon- 
arch he was appointed to the command of the cavalry, 
and, on the second division of the provinces, received 
the government of Babylonia. He was at. first on 
friendly terms with Antigonus, and acknowledged his 
authority ; but the latter having taken offence at some 
slight provocation, Seleucus fled to Ptolemy in Egypt. 
Returning with an army which he had collected from 
various quarters, Seleucus recovered the possession of 
Babylon, which had, after his departure, fallen into the 


hands of Antigonus ; and ‘the citizens of the. place 
themselves, by whom his mild government had made 
him much beloved, aided him in effecting. this (B.C. 
312). Nicanor and Evagoras, the governors of Media i 
‘and: Persia, immediately took up ee oe behalf of 


lace. The cause of this severe treatment is un- 
known : it may have been that the inhabitants, accus- 
tomed to self-government, were restless under the 
yoke of their new allies. (Dio Cass., 68, 30.) The 
_ sudden death, however, of Trajan, and the rapid de- | 
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Antigonus, the latter himself and his son Demetrius 
being too far distant to act in person. 
having planted an ambuscade, surprised the hostile 
camp in the night, and gained a complete victory. 
From the recovery of Babylon by Seleucus, the his- 
torians of all nations, except the Chaldeans alone, 
date the era of the Seleucide, or dynasty of Seleucus, 
in Upper Asia. A temporary absence of Seleucus in 
Media, where he was prosecuting his ‘conquests, left 
Babylon at the mercy of the enemy, and Demetrius, 
by rapid marches, was enabled to regain possession of 
it; but his subsequent departure, and the return of Se- 
leucus, soon restored things to their former condition. 
Seleucus now carried his victorious arms into Persia, 
Bactria, Hyrcania, and many other countries of Upper 
Asia, and, on account of the rapidity of his conquests, 
assumed the title of Nicator, and with it that of king, 
in imitation of the other successful generals of Alex- 
ander. Having united subsequently with Ptolemy, 
Cassander, and Lysimachus against Antigonus, and 
the latter having lost his life in the defeat at Ipsus, 
the kingdom of Syria, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Cata- 
_ lonia, and a part of Asia Minor, were added to the 
‘possessions of Seleucus, and he became the greatest 
and most powerful of all the generals of Alexander. 
He now built Antiochia, calling it after the name of 
his father, and made it the capital of his dominions. 
Many other cities, too, were erected in other quarters. 
The great power of Seleucus having caused at first 
uneasiness, and afterward having given rise to a con- 
federacy against him, this monarch sought to draw 
Demetrius to his side, by giving him in marriage his 
daughter Stratonice, and intrusting him with an army. 
But jealousy towards his son-in-law soon induced. Se- 
leucus to deprive him of his new command, and hold 
him in confinement until his death. Seleucus after 
this took up arms against Lysimachus, at the urgent 
entreaties of the friends of Agathocles, son of Lysim- 
achus, whom the father had put to death on a false 
charge brought against him by his stepmother. His 
real motive, however, was the removal of a dangerous 
neighbour ; and in this he was completely successful ; 
for, having invaded Asia Minor, he defeated and slew 
Lysimachus in the battle of Compedion (B.C. 281). 
Ptolemy Soter had died above a year before this bat- 
tle took place, and Seleucus now remained alone of 
all the Macedonian captains, the fellow-soldiers and 
friends of Alexander. He became ardently desirous 
of revisiting Macedonia, and reigning in a country 
where he had first drawn breath; but his schemes 
were frustrated by assassination. As he was on his 
march to Macedon, he was murdered by Ptolemy Ce- 
raunus expatriated prince of Egypt, who wished to 
obtain for himself the Macedonian throne ; and, he 
thus fell B.C. 280, in the 73d year of his age, and the 
32d of his reign.—II. The second of the name, sur- 
named Callinicus, succeeded his father Antiochus 
Theos, on the throne. of Syria. He attempted to 
make war against Ptolemy, king of Egypt, but his 
fleet was shipwrecked in a violent storm, and his ar- 
© mies soon after conquered by his enemy. He was at 
last taken prisoner by the Parthians, and retained by 
them ten years, until the period of his death, which 
was occasioned by a fall from his horse in hunting, 
B.C. 226.—III. The third, succeeded his father Se- 
leucus II., while the latter was in captivity. He was 
surnamed Ceraunus (“ thunderbolt”), an ostentatious 
and unmerited title, as he was a very weak, timid, and 
irresolute monarch. He was murdered by two of his 
officers after a reign of three years, B.C. 223, and 
his brother Antiochus, though only fifteen years old, 
ascended the throne, and rendered himself so celebra- 
_ ted that he acquired the name of the Great.—IV. The 
fourth, succeeded his father Antiochus the Great on 
the throne of Syria. He was surnamed Philopator, 
or, according to ) Josephus, Soter, His empire had 
1208" . 
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been weakened by the Romans when he became a 
monarch, and the yearly tribute of a thousand talents 
to these victorious enemies concurred in lessening his 
power and consequence among nations. Seleucus 
was poisoned after a reign of twelve years, B.C. 175. 
His son Demetrius had been sent to Rome, there t8 
receive his education, and he became a prince of 
great abilities. —V. The fifth, succeeded his father 
Demetrius Nicator on the throne of Syria, in the 
twentieth year of his age. He was put to death in 
the first year of his reign by Cleopatra, his mother, 
who had also. sacrificed her husband to her ambition. 
He is not reckoned by many historians in the number 
of the Syrian monarchs.—VI. The sixth, one of the 
Seleucidx, son of Antiochus Gryphus, killed his uncle 
Antiochus Cyzicenus, who wished to obtain the crown 
of Syria. He was some time after banished from his 
kingdom by Antiochus Pius, son of Cyzicenus, and 
fled to Cilicia, where he was burned in a palace by 
the inhabitants, B.C. 93.—VII. A prince of Syria, to 
whom the Egyptians offered the crown of which they 
had robbed Auletes. Seleucus accepted it, but he 
soon disgusted his subjects, and received the surname 
of Cybiosactes, for his meanness and avarice. He 
was at last murdered by Berenice, whom he had mar- 
ried. 

Sexex, the largest and most powerful of the cities 
of Pisidia, situate north of the Hurymedon. It is said 
by some of the ancient writers to have been founded 
by a Lacedemonian colony. (Strabo, 570.—Dionys. 
Perieg., v. 860.—Steph. Byz., s. v.—Polyb., 5, 76.) 
The probability, however, is, that this was a mere sup- 
position, grounded upon the valour of the inhabitants, 
since, independent of the difficulty of establishing a 
colony in an inland and mountainous country, amid 
rude and savage tribes, we find Arrian expressly sty- 
ling the inhabitants of Selge Barbarians, when ma- 
king mention of an embassy sent by them to Alexan- 
der. (Exp. Alex., 1, 28, 1.) In a later age, how- 
ever, we find the people of Selge laying open claim to 
the honour of a Spartan origin, and even adding to 
their medals the name of Lacedemon.—The city was 
large, and the inhabitants very warlike. They could 
bring into the field, according to Strabo, an army of 
20,000 men (Strab., 570), and they maintained their 
independence for a long period against the petty 
princes in the vicinity. To the Romans they subse- 
quently paid a stipulated sum for permission to live 
under their old republican institutions ; but under the 
weak emperors after the time of the Antonines they 
rendered little more than a mere nominal obedience. 
At a later period we read of its effectually resisting an 
army of the Goths. (Zosimus, 5,15.) Mr. Fellows 
describes some splendid ruins, which he considers to 
be those of Selge. (Asza Minor, p. 172, seq.) 

Setinus (-untis.—Zedivove, -odvroc), I. a large 
and flourishing city of Sicily, situate on the southern 
shore of the western part of the island, and in a south- 
west direction from Lahaye It was founded, ac- 
cording to Thucydides (6, 4), by a Doric colony from 
Megara or Hybla, on the eastern coast of Sicily, a 
hundred years after the establishment of the parent 
city, which latter event took place about the eigh- 
teenth Olympiad. (Compare, however, the remarks 
of Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p, 370.)— Selinus 
soon became a rich and powerful city, in consequence 
of the fertile. territory in which it was situated, and 
was engaged,in almost continual wars with the neigh- 


‘bouring city of Aigesta or Segeste. The weakness 


of the latter place induced its inhabitants to call in 
the aid of Carthage, which power gladly availed it- 
self of an opportunity of meddling in the affairs of the 
island. A powerful Carthaginian army was according- 
ly sent, and Selinus, notwithstanding the brave resist- 
ance of its inhabitants, was taken, plundered, and in 
a great measure destroyed. (Diod. Sic., 13, 42.—Id., 
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13, 57.) About 16,000 men fell in the siege or during 
the slaughter that followed the taking of the place, 
5000 were led away to Carthage into slavery, 2600 
fled to Agrigentum, and many wandered about the ad- 
jacent country. Selinus would seem, from this ac- 
count, to have been a city of more than 30,000 inhabi- 
tants.—The Carthaginians afterward allowed the fugi- 
tives to return to their ruined city, and again, inhabit 
it. .(Diod., 18, 59.) A short time before his death, 
Dionysius the elder, of Syracuse, made himself master 
of Selinus and the adjacent places, but they all, not 
long after, reverted to their former possessors. The 
Carthaginians at last, during the first Punic war, feel- 
ing the difficulty of maintaining this post, transferred 
the few remaining inhabitants to Lilybeum, and Seli- 
nus was destroyed. (Diod. Sic., 24, 1.—Manzert, 
Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p.370, segg.) A description of the 
ruins of Selinus may be found in Hoare’s. Classical 
Tour, vol. 2, p. 78, seqgg. The ruins exist near what 
is called Torre di Polluce, and, according to Sir R. 
Hoare, their modern appellation is Piliert del Castel 
Vetrano.—II. A city of Cilicia Trachea, the most 
westerly place in that province with the exception of 
Laertes, and situated on the coast. Its site was on a 
rock surrounded by the sea, at the mouth of the river 
Selinus.. The Emperor Trajan died here ; and from 
him the place took thé new name of Trajanopolis. 
(Strabo, 681.— Liv., 33, 20.) The modern name is 
Selenti.—Its territory was called Selentis. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 2. p. 85.) 

_ SELvasfa, a town of Laconia, northeast of Sparta, 
and commanding one of the principal passes in the 
country. It was situate near the confluence of the 
Qinus and Gongylus, in a valley confined between 
two mountains, named Evas and Olympus. (Polyd., 
2,6.) It commanded the only road by which an army 
could enter Laconia from the north, and was, there- 
fore, a position of great importance for the defence of 
the capital. ‘Thus, when Epaminondas made his at- 
tack on Sparta, his first object, after forcing the passes 
which led from Arcadia into the enemy’s country, was 
to march directly upon Sellasia with all his troops. 
(Xen., Hist. Gr., 5, 5, 17.) Cleomenes, tyrant of 
Sparta, was attacked in this strong position by Antig- 
onus Doson, and totally defeated after an obstinate 
conflict. (Polyb., 2, 66, segqg.)—No modern traveller 
appears to have explored the site of Sellasia. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 221.) 

‘Sewvits, a river of Elis, in the Peloponnesus, rising 
in Mount Pholoé, and falling into the sea below the 
Peneus. Near its mouth stood the town of Ephyre. 
(Strabo, 337.) ia 

Setympria, a city of Thrace, founded by the Me- 
garensians at a still earlier period than Byzantium. 
(Scymn., ¢. 714.— Scylax, p. 28.— Herodot., 6, 33.) 
‘The name of its founder, the leader of the colony, was 
Selys (27Av¢), at least, Strabo explains the name by 
LjAoug moAtc (‘the city of Selys”), the term dria be- 
ing the Thracian word for ‘a city.” It became a 
flourishing city, of considerable strength, and fora long 
time defended itself against the inroads of the Thra- 
cians, and the attempts of Philip of Macedon. It fell 
at last, however, into the hands of this monarch. It 
sank in importance after this event. —With the com- 
_ mon people in the Doric dialect, the form Salambria 
was used. The writers of the middle ages give Se- 
lybria, from ee comes the modern Selivria. The 
city changed its name at a late period to that of Eu- 
doxiapolis, in honour of the wife of the Emperor Ar- 
cadius. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 7, p. 173, seqq.) 

Seméte, a daughter of Cadmus by Hermione, the 
daughter of Mars and Venus. (Vid, Bacchus.) 

Semrrimts, a celebrated queen of Assyria, daughter 
of the goddess Derceto by a young Assyrian. She 
was exposed in a desert, but her life was preserved 
by doves 7 is whole year, till Simmas, one of the 
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shepherds of Ninus, found her and brought her up as 
bis own child. Semiramis, when grown up, married 
Menones, the governor of Nineveh, and was present 
at the siege of Bactra, where, by her advice and di- 
rections, she hastened the king’s operations and took 
the city. ‘The monarch, having seen and become en- 
amoured of Semiramis, asked her of her husband, and 
offered him his daughter Sosana instead; but Meno- 
nes, who tenderly loved his wife, refused, and, when 
Ninus had added threats to entreaties, he hung him- 
self. No sooner was Menones dead than Semiramis 
married Ninus, by whom she had a son called Ninyas. 
Not long after this Ninus died, and Semiramis became 
sole ruler of Assyria. Another account, however, 
makes her to have put Ninus to death. According 
to this latter statement, Semiramis, having secured 
the co-operation of the chief men of the state by gifts 
and promises, solicited the king to put the sovereign 
power in her hands for five days. He yielded to her 
request, and all the provinces of the empire were com- 
manded to obey Semiramis. ‘These orders were ex- 
ecuted but too exactly for the unfortunate Ninus, who 


was put to death, says this account, either immediate- _ 


ly, or after some years’ imprisonment. . Semiramis, 
on attaining to sovereign power, resolved to immor- 
talize her name, and with this view commenced the 
building of the great city of Babylon, in which work 
she is said to have employed two millions of men, 
who were collected out of all the provinces of her vast 
empire. She visited every part of her dominions, and 
left everywhere monuments of her greatness. To 
render the roads passable and communication easy, 
she hollowed mountains and filled up valleys, and wa- 
ter was conveyed, at a great expense, by large and 
convenient aqueducts to barren deserts and unfruitful 
plains. She was not less distinguished for military 
talents, and reduced many neighbouring and also dis- 
tant nations under her sway. India, in particular, felt 
the power of her arms. At length, being plotted 
against by ‘her son Ninyas, and recalling to mind a 
response which she had received some time before 
from the oracle of Ammon, she voluntarily abdicated 
in favour of her son, and immediately disappeared from 
the eyes of men. Some said that she was changed 
into a dove, and that several birds of this species hav- 
ing alighted upon the palace, she , ae away along 
with them. Hence, according to the legend, the dove 
was held sacred. by the Assyrians. Semiramis is said 
to have lived 62 years, and to have reigned 42 years. 
(Diod. Sic., 2, 4, seqq.— Val. Maz., 9, 3.— Herod., 
1, 185.— Mela, 1, 3.—Paterc., 1, 6.—Justin, 1, 1, 
&c.—Propert., 3, 11, 21.)—For an account of Se- 
miramis altogether different from the received one, 
consult the work of Cirbied and Martin, Recherches 
Curieuses sur 0 Histoire Ancienne, cap. 17, p. 176, 
seqg—The legend of Semiramis serves to connect 
together the Assyrian and Syrian mythologies. That 
she was an historical personage seems extremely doubt- 
ful, inasmuch as all that is related of her Wears SO ev- 
idently the garb of fiction. There appears, indeed, a 
very striking resemblance between the account given 
of Semiramis and the Hindu fable of Mahadevi and 
Parvadi as detailed in the Puranas, and both narra- 
tives have probably emanated from the same source. 
The very name, too, would seem to favour this idea, 
for Semiramis becomes in Sanscrit Sami-Ramesi or 
Isi, “que Sami arborem colit.” Others, however, 
give a different etymology, and make the term Semir- 
amis denote ‘a wild dove” (columbam feram mon- 
tanamque), and a third class regard it as equivalent 
to ‘the mother of doves” ( Semar or Somir, the Syr- _ 
jac for ‘‘a dove,” and Amis). The worship of doves — 
among the Syrians and Assyrians is well known, and | 
appears to : ; 
salt Voss., Idolol., 1, 23.—Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. 2, 
p. 70, segg.—Von Hegemer, Fundgruben des Orients, 
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lie at the base of the whole fable. (Con- - 
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vol. 1, p. 209.—Id., ad Schirin., vol. 1, p. 36, n. 4.— 
Dalberg, ad Scheik Mohammed, Fanis Dabistan, p. 
110, seqg.—Bahr, ad Cies., p. 415.)—Regarded as a 
matter of authentic history, the narrative of Semiramis 
presents many chronological difficulties: This is fully 
apparent in the discrepance that exists among various 
writers relative to the era of her reign. ‘Thus, for ex- 
ample, if we adopt the traditions which Ctesias, Di- 
odorus Siculus, Justin, Eusebius, and Georgius Syn- 
cellus have followed as their guides, Semiramis will 
have been anterior to Augustus at least eighteen cen- 
turies; while, on the other hand, Larcher makes her 
to have been the wife of Nabonassar, and to have ex- 
ercised sovereign sway during the latter years of that 
prince’s reign, when he was prevented from ruling by 
a severe malady. (Larcher, Hist. d’Herod.—Chro- 
nol} vol. 7,.p:.1712) ee } 

Semnongs, called by Strabo Déuvwvec, by Ptolemy 
Zéuvovec, by Velleius Paterculus Senones, and by Ta- 
citus Semnones. a y were a German nation, and, 
according to Velleiu pa (2, 106), the Albis 
or Ele separated their territories from those of the 
Hermunduri; while, from Ptolemy’s account, they 
would seem to have inhabited what is now Branden- 
burg. They originally formed a part of the kingdom 
of Maroboduus, but afterward separated from it along 
with the Langobardi. Mannert is of opinion that the 
name of Semnones was given by the German tribes, 
net to a single nation, but to all the nations in the vi- 
cinity of the Elbe, from whom the more southern Ger- 
mans were descended. (Geogr., vol. 3, p.334.) The 
Semnones must not be confounded with the Senones, 
a Celtic race who settled on the coast of Umbria. 
(Vid. Senones.) 

SeMONEs, an inferior class of divinities, such as 
Priapus, Silenus, the Fauns, &c. They were called 
Semones (i. e., semi-homines) from their holding a 
middle kind of rank between gods and men. Certain 
deified heroes were also included under this appella- 
tion. (Ovid, Fast., 6, 213.) i 

Sempronia, I. a Roman matron, daughter of Scipio 
Africanus the elder, and mother of the two Gracchi. 
(Vid. Cornelia III.) —II. A sister of the Gracchi, and 
wife of the younger Scipio Africanus. She was sus- 
pected of having been privy, along with Carbo, Grac- 
chus, and Flaccus, to the murder of her husband.— 
The name agetcpronia was common to the females 
of the families of the Sempronii, Scipios, and Gracchi. 

Sempronra Lex, I. de Magistratibus, by C. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, the tribune, A.U.C. 630, ordained 
that no person who had been legally deprived of a 


magistracy for misdemeanours should be capable of 
bear 1 office again. ‘This law was afterward re- 
pealed by the author.—II. Another, de Civitate, by the 


same, A.U.C. 63 ), It ordained that no capital judg- 
ment should be passed over a Roman citizen without 
the order of the people.—III. Another, de Comitiis, by 
the same, A.U.C. 635. It ordained that, in giving 
their votes, the centuries should be chosen by lot, and 
be ne give it according to the order of their classes.— 
TV. Another, de Provinciis, by the same, A.U.C. 630. 
It enacted that the senators should appoint provinces 
for the consuls every year before their election.—V. 


Another, called agraria prima, by T. Sempronius 
-Gracchus, the tribune, A.U.C. 620. (Vid. Agrarie 
Leges.)—VI. Another, called agraria altera, by the 


"same. It required that all the ready money which was 


found in the treasury of A alal bing of Pergamus, 
who had left the Koma hh , should be divided 


among the poorer citizens of Rome, to supply the 

with all the various instruments requisite in husbandry, 

and that the lands-of that monarch should be farmed 
out by the Rom: nsors, and the money drawn from 
thence should — i 


ded among the people.—VII. 
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| &c.—Seneca addressed these works to his sons. 
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Italians.—VIII. Another, called Frumentaria, by C. 
Sempronius Gracchus. It required that corn should 
be distributed among the people, so much to every in- 
dividual, for every modius (or peck) of which it was 
required that they should only pay the trifling sum of a 
semissis and a-triens.—IX. Another, de Usura, by M. 
Sempronius, the ‘tribune, A.U.C. 560, long before the 
time of the Gracchi. It ordained that, in lending 
money to the Latins and the allies of Rome, the Ro- 
man laws should be observed as well as among the 
citizens. The object of this law was to check the 
fraud of usurers, who lent their money in the name of 
the allies at higher interest than what was allowed at 
Rome.—X. Another, de Judicibus, by C. Sempronius 
Gracchus, A.U.C. 630. It required that the right of 
judging, which had been assigned to the senatorian 
order, should be transferred from them to the Roman 
knights.—XI. Another, Miltaris, by the same, A.U.C. 
630, It enacted that the soldiers should be clothed at 
the public expense, without any diminution of their 
usual pay. It also ordered that no person should be 
obliged to serve in the army before the age of seven- 
teen. (Plut., Vit. Gracc.) 

Sempronius, the father of the Gracchi. 
Gracchus.) 

Sena, I. Julia, a city of Etruria, to the east of 
Volaterre. The designation Julia implies a colony 
founded by Julius or Augustus Cesar. It is mention- 
ed by Tacitus (Hist., 4, 45) and Pliny (3, 5). The 
modern name is Sienna.—II. A city of Umbria in 
Italy, on the seacoast, northwest of Ancona, and near 
the mouth of the river Misus. It was a settlement 
made by the Galli Senones, after their irruption into 
Italy, A.U.C. 396. The Romans colonized it after 
they had expelled, or, rather, exterminated the Seno-_ 
nes, A.U.C. 471 (Polyb., 2, 19), but, according to 
Livy (£pzt., 11), some years before that date: During 
the civil war between Sylla and Marius, Sena, which 
sided with the latter, was taken and sacked by Pon» 
pey. lppian, Civ. Bell., 1,88.) ‘The modern name 
is Sengagha. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 258.) 

_Senuca, I, M. Annazwus, a rhetorician and orator, 
born at Corduba, in Spain, of equestrian family, about 
58 B.C. He came to Rome, where he contracted an 
intimate friendship with Porcius Latro, and where he 
taught rhetoric and oratory until his fifty-second year. 
He then returned to his native city, and married Hel- 
via, a female distinguished for her beauty and talents, 
who made him the father of three sons, L. Anneus 
Seneca, the philosopher; M. Anneus Novatus, who, 
having been adopted by Junius Gallio, took the name 
of Junius Anneus Gallio, and was, as propretor of 
Achaia, the judge of St. Paul (Acts, 18, 12); and 
Anneus Mela, the father of the poet Lucan. After 
the birth of his three sons, Seneca went back to Rome, 
and there passed the remainder of his life. We have 
two works of this writer remaining, one entitled Sua- 
soriarum liber i., the other Controversiarum libri x. 
Each of these contains p ges from discourses which 
had been pronounced rious Occasions, and from 
debates which had taken place in the schools, in his 
presence, between the most celebrated rhetoricians. 
The subjects of these were fictitious causes or ques- 
tions, proposed for discussion by the professors, such 
as the following: ‘*Shall Alexander embark on the 
ocean ?”—* Shall the three hundred Spartans at Ther- 
mopyle, after being abandoned by the other Greeks, 
betake themselves to flight ”—* Shall Cicero apolo- 
atony ?”’—* Shall Cicero consent to 
burn his works, if Antony insists upon the sacrifice ?” 
We 
discover in them some fine thoughts, and some traits 
of eloquence ; but they are filled, at the same time, 
with subtle refinements and frigid declamation. We — 
see plain indications of a declining taste. Neither of 
these productions is complete. They have been often 
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printed along with the works of Seneca the philoso- 
pher, and the best of the editions thus given is that of 
Heinsius, Amst., 1620, 8vo. A separate edition ap- 
peared from the Bipont press in 1783, 8vo; and in 
1831, from the Paris press, by Bouillet, forming part 
ef the collection of Lemaire. From some researches 
of Niebuhr, he would seem to have ‘been the author 
also of a history. (Niebuhr, ad Cic., Liv. et Seneca, 
fragm., p. 104, Rom., 1820.)—II. L., A celebrated 
Roman writer, son of M. Anneus Seneca, the rheto- 
rician, and Helvia, born at Corduba, in the second or 
third year of the Christian era. He was still very 
young when his father removed to Rome, where the 
son received his education. The oratorical profes- 
sion became his choice when he attained to years of 
maturity, and he plead in several causes before the 
public tribunals. ‘The frantic Caligula, who was jeal- 
ous of every species of talents, sought to destroy him, 
but spared his life, it is said, when it was represented 
to him that Seneca’s health was feeble, and that he 
would, in all probability, be only short lived. He after- 
ward attained to the questorship. In the’first year of 
the reign of Claudius, Messalina, who hated him, had 
Seneca implicated in the accusation of adultery which 
was brought against the paramours of Julia, daughter 
of Germanicus, and caused him to be banished to the 
island of Corsica, where he passed eight years of se- 
clusion: Agrippina, the second wife of Claudius, re- 
called him from banishment, and appointed him tutor 
to Nero, in conjunction with Burrhus. The latter was 
the young prince’s instructer in military science, and 
endeavoured to communicate his own sedateness and 
gravity of manners. Elegant accomplishments, taste 
for the arts, and polite address were Seneca’s prov- 
‘ince.. Among other tutorial employment, he com- 
_ posed Nero’s speeches. ‘The first, a funeral oration 
for Claudius, was unfortunate in its effect, according 
to Tacitus. (Ann., 13, 3.) Nero’s next harangue, 
probably also written by Seneca, though Tacitus does 
not say so, gave universal satisfaction. It was de- 
livered on his first appearance in the senate, and prom- 
ised a reign of moderation. Dio Cassius says that 
this.address was ordered to be engraven ona pillar of 
solid silver, and to be publicly read every year when 
the consuls entered on their office. —Seneca soon ob- 
tained an exclusive influence over-his pupil, and en- 
gaged Anneus Serenus, who stood high in his esteem 
and friendship; to assist him in the means, not very 
creditable, of preserving his ascendancy, by supplying 
Nero with a mistress, and persecuting his patroness 
Agrippina, whose indignation rose above all restraint. 
‘Tacitus puts into her mouth a few emphatic words, 
said to have been uttered in the emperor’s hearing. 
They have been finely imitated and expanded by Ra- 
cine, in his tragedy of Britannicus; and Gray, in his 
short fragment of Agrippina, has done little more than 
translate Racine. Agrippina regained a temporary in- 
fluence, and succeeded in punishing some of her ac- 


cusers and rewarding cine at Among the pro- 


vexatious and unrelenting demands of payment had 
been the cause of insurrections among the Britons. 
But Dio’s veracity has been suspected on some occa- 
sions ; and as for the colour given to the imputation — 
by the passage quoted from Tacitus, it must be re- 
membered that.it occurs as proceeding from the mouth 
of an enraged enemy. These imputed faults could 
scarcely escape a hint from Juvenal, although he had 
made use of him before as a contrast to Nero, and 
seems generally favourable to his character.—Sene- 
ca’s share in the death inflicted on Agrippina by her 
son, and a strong suspicion that he drew up the pallia- 
tive account of it, bears still harder on his fame. The 
savage mode of the assassination, and the meanness 
of the posthumous honours paid to her, a circumstance 
of infinitely more importance than modem ideas at- 
tach to it, as affecting the future happiness and con- 
dition of the departed spirit, reflect incredible disgrace 
on all concerned. Retribution soon overtook these 
unworthy compliances with the will of a wicked mas- 
ter. Nero, to whom, in the usual descent from bad to 
worse, the slightest infusion of virtue was an offence, 
listened to evil counsellors, and with complacency al- 
lowed the most respectable of his adherents to be tra- 
duced, and among them, in particular, Seneca. He 
‘was charged with having exorbitant wealth, above 
the condition of a private citizen, and yet, with unap- 
peasable avarice, grasping after more: his rage for 
popularity was represented as no less violent ; he was 
accused of courting the affections of the people, and, 
by the grandeur of his villas and the beauty of his 
gardens, hoping to vie with imperial splendour. In 
matters of taste and genius, too, and especially in po- 
etic composition, he had the hardihood to become the 
rival of his imperial master. The skill of the prince, 
moreover, in the management of chariots, was reported 
to be with him a matter of raillery.. (Ann., 14, 52.) 
There is too much reason to believe that his numerous 
villas, his extensive gardens and great riches, whetted 
the edge of these accusations. His speech to the em- 
peror, in which he offers to resign all his wealth and 
power, and asks permission to retire, is a fine speci- 
men of apologetic eloquence. His admissions con- 
firm Dio’s account of his immoderate riches ; but the 
historian probably exaggerates when he imputes the 
insurrection in Britain to his ye From this 
time he avoided the court, and lived an abstemious 
life in constant danger. His works, however, show 
that he was more useful in retirement than while fill- 
ing high offices. He devoted himself to philosophy, 
natural and moral. Nero now sought his destruction ; 
and Piso’s conspiracy, to which he was supposed to 
be a party, gave an opportunity. (T'ac., 
60, segg.) His death took place in the fol 
manner: Sylvanus the tribune, by order of Nero, sur- ; 
rounded Seneca’s magnificent villa, near Rome, with 
a troop of soldiers, and then sent in a centurion to ac- 
quaint him with the emperor’s orders, that he should 
put himself to death. On the receipt of this command, i 
he opened the veins of his arms and legs, and ‘then | 
was put into a hot bath: this was found ineffectual ; 
at his time of life, says Tacitus, the blood was slow 
and languid. The decay of nature, and the impover- 
ishing diet to which he had used himself, left him in 
a feeble condition. He ordered the vessel his legs 
and joints to be punctured. After that operation he 
began to labour with excruciating pains. Lest his suf- 
ferings should overpower the constancy of his wife, or 
| the sight of her afflictions prove too much for his sensi- 
ity, he persuaded her retire into another room. He 
cajled for his secretaries, and, as life was ebbing a ay, 
dictated his final discourse. Fatigued at last with ain, 
worn out, and exhausted, he requested his friend Sta- 
tius Anneus, whose fidelity and medical skill he had 
often experienced, to administer a aught of heml ck. 
The potion besa but any immediate 
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motions obtained by he | that-of Balbillus to the 
ye of Egypt. It seems strange that a person so 
ighly spoken of by Seneca should have been patron- 
ised by Agrippina at this juncture.—It was not till 
Suillius had too justly upbraided, but, at the same time, 
coarsely reviled Seneca, that the latter incurred any 
large portion of popular censure. Among the grounds 
on oe. attacked him were those of usury, 
avarice, and rapacity. ‘That he was avaricious is be- 
‘yond all question ; but hi must have been 
exorbitant to justify so violent an invective as that | 
recorded by Tacitus, and where Suillius charges him | 
with having amassed 300,000,000 sesterces. (Ann., 
13, 42.) The only historical authority on which Sen-_ 

_ eca’s memory is loaded with the charge of usury, is 
that of Dio, who says that the ‘ilosor her had placed 

- very large sums out at interest in Britain, and that his 
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effect. He then desired to be placed in a warm bath, 
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particular poison (hemlock) which was given to crim- 


and, the vapour soon overpowering him, there breathed Jnals at Athens, shows that philosophical ostentation 


his last. 
venal bestows high commendation on Seneca, and 
other ancient authors as well as Juvenal, who was a 
diligent reader of Seneca’s works, have been lavish of 
their praises. Martial takes many occasions of men- 
tioning him with some commendatory epithet. Why 
did St. Jerome saint him? The reason is thus ex- 
plained by Dr. Ireland, in a communication to Mr. 
Gifford while translating Juvenal.—‘'The writer to 
whom you refer seems to have used the term without 
much consideration. In Jerome’s time, it was applied 
to Christians at large, as the general distinction from 
the pagans. Indeed, it was given to those who had 
not yet received baptism, but who looked forward to 
it, and were therefore called candidates for the faith. 
It could be only a charitable extension of this term 
that led Jerome to place Seneca among the sancti ; 
for he still calls him a stoic philosopher. The case is, 
that in the time of St. Jerome certain letters were ex- 
tant, which were said to have passed between Seneca 
and St. Paul. In one of these the former had ex- 
pressed a wish, that he were to the Romans what 
Paul was to the Christians. This Jerome seems to 
have interpreted as an evangelical sentiment. He 
therefore placed Seneca among the ecclesiastical wri- 
ters and saints; in other words, he presumptively 
styled him a Christian, though not born of Christian 
parents.”——The sketch of Seneca’s life here given, 
when checked by the authorities, will not warrant his 
being ranked in any respect with the first Christian 
worthies. His early career was confessedly irregular 
and lieentious. This, if sincerely repented of, might 
be forgiven. But his conduct after his recall, ma- 
king allowance for the calumny and wholesale libel of 
the times, was, to speak of it in measured and negative 
terms, not altogether commendable. That his philo- 
sophical professions had some occasional influence 
.on his imperial pupil; that they did a little towards 
stemming the torrent of profligacy with the people for 
a time, we are willing and desirous to concede: but 
that the practice of the preacher too frequently coun- 
teracted the tendency of his preaching, it would be 
“uncandid to deny, Of the later political delinquen- 
‘cies he was unquestionably innocent. With respect 
to Piso’s conspiracy, it was the current report at 
Rome, that the conspirators, after having employed 
Piso to get rid of Nero, meant to destroy Piso him- 
self, and raise Seneca to the vacant throne; but the 
conception of such a scheme could have been nothing 
short of madness. Seneca was at the time old and 
infirm; and his tamperings in conduct with the virtue 
which he rigidly taught, and with the self-denial he stoi- 
_ cally enforced in his writings as what the wise man could 
undeniably exemplify, had rendered him too unpopular 
to make the tenure of the empire safe in his hands 
for the shortest period of time. In respect of this 
charge he was shamefully treated. But his personal 
biography, on the whole, has an unfortunate tendency. 
Whatever may be thought of his excellences or de- 
fects as a writer, or of the caricature and priggishness 
of the Stoic sect, he was in his writings an earnest, a 
highly-pretending, and apparently a sincere advocate 


of asce ic severity. When the professions of such 
persons are belied by their lives and conduct, the in- 
terests of society cannot fail to suffer. If his ministry 
was corrupt, his behaviour under Nero’s frown was 
not magnanimous. It is true, he did not abandon his 
literary pursuits ; but his resignation was lip-deep ; 
and his exaggerated affectation of sickness under in- 
firmity, his anxiety about diet and fear of poison, show 
that his fine reasoning and great calmness when doom- 
ed to die, his excellent discourses and ostentation of 
firmness, had more of theatrical exhibition than of nat- 
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Seneca’s wife was permitted to live.—Ju- | adhered to him even in the agonies of death; for he 


had thus expressed himself in one of his letters; “‘ci- 
cuta magnum Socratem fecit: Catoni gladium asser- 
torem libertatis extorque, magnam partem detraxeris 
glorie.” (Ep.°13.)—His character and love of Sto- 
ical paradox are admirably delineated by Massinger, 
who had considered him well; and, though the quaint- 
ness and studied point of his manner had rendered him 
almost indiscriminately acceptable to the readers and 
writers of that period, the shrewd old dramatist had 
thoroughly appreciated him where he was weak as 
well as where he was strong.—It remains that we 
consider Seneca as a philosopher and an author. He 
was the principal ornament of Stoicism in his day, and 
a valuable instructer of mankind. If, when com- 
manded to die, neither he nor his nephew Lucan main- 
tained to the utmost the dignity of philosophy, the in- 
firmity of human nature may plead as the excuse. 
Some little vanity may appear on the scene of Seneca’s 
dissolution ; but there was nothing cowardly and no- 
thing inconsistent. As a writer, he was exactly made 
of that stuff which invites to controversy. To say 
that his style is faulty is to say no more than that he 
lived after the Augustan age. But perhaps our admi- 
ration of pure style, and our desire, by constant con- 
templation, to impregnate our own with the same spir- 
it, makes us too exclusive. We shall lose much that 
is instructive and valuable if we determine to read 
nothing which is not perfectly written. Tacitus and 
Juvenal, as well as Seneca and Lucan, are beyond the 
pale of best Latinity. Yet who would relinquish the 
possession of either. Mr. Hodgson thinks that Quin- 
tilian’s character of Seneca is nothing short of absolute 
condemnation. He asks why he should have been so 
scrupulous in omitting Seneca’s name, while he éxam- 
ined every different style of eloquence, if he intended 
to attack him at the close of his discussion. The 
spirited and poetical annotator of Juvenal is right in 
his estimate of Seneca to a certain extent; but surely 
he bears a little hard on Quintilian, as he avers that 
the great critic does on his client. In various passa- 
ges Quintilian will be found to bestow no faint praise 
upon Seneca. Suetonius, in his Caligula, gives the 
contradictory opinions of the emperor and the public 
rather than his own. ‘The decision of Aulus Gellius 
is unfavourable, but his verdict is comparatively of 
little importance, though the anecdotes in his miscel- 
lany pleasantly fill up many an hiatus in the small talk 
of classical literature. (Malkin’s Classical Disquisi- 
tions, p. 286, segg.)—The works of Seneca that have 
come down to us are the following: 1. De Jra, “‘On 
Anger,” in three books. Lipsius concludes, from a 
passage of this treatise, that it was composed in the 
time of Caligula; whence it would follow that this is 
the earliest of the productions of Seneca, since it is as- 
certained with sufficient certainty that all the others 
were composed under Claudius and Nero. The in- 
ference drawn by Lipsiu ever, has been disputed. 
The work itself is well written, and contains some 
good reasoning, blended, however, with some exagger- 
ation as regards the principles of the porch.—2. De 
Consolatione, ad Helviam matrem, “On Consolation, 
addressed to his mother Helvia.”” Seneca addressed 
this work to his-mother during his banishment to Cor- 
sica, to console her.not only under the misfortune that . 
had befallen her in his sentence, but under all that had 
ever been experienced by her. It is well written, and 
is that one of his works which inspires the reader with 
most esteem for the moral character of the author.—3. 
De Consolatione, ad Polybium, ‘On Consolation, ad- — 
dressed to Polybius.” This piece was written, ac- 
cording to the generally-received opinion, during the 
third year of Seneca’s banishment, to a freedman of 
Claudius named Polybius, who had lately lost a broth- 
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er, a young man of great promise. It contains some 
fine passages, but is unworthy of coming from the pen 
of Seneca, on account of the gross flattery with which 
it abounds. Diderot, inhis Hssay on the Life of Sen- 
eca, has attacked the authenticity of the work, and 
Ruhkopf, one of the latest editors of Seneca, has fol- 
lowed in the same path.—4. De Consolatione, ad Mar- 
ciam. Another consolatory epistle to a friend who 
had lost herson. It is a touching and eloquent piece, 
and was written under Claudius, after the return of 
Seneca: from exile.—5. De Providentia, sive quare 
bonis viris mala accidant, cum sit Providentia, “* On 
Providence, or why, if there be a superintending Prov- 
idence, evils happen to the good?” It is not a general 
dissertation on Providence, but merely an attempt to 
justify Providence, and refute the cavils and murmurs 
of the discontented. The piece ends with recom- 
mending suicide to the unfortunate as their last ref- 
uge! It was written under the reign of Nero, and 
forms part of a complete treatise on ethics, of which 
Seneca speaks in his letters—6. De Animi tran- 
quallitate, ‘ On Serenity of Mind.” This work, writ- 
ten soon after the return of Seneca to Rome, has not 
the usual form of his productions. It is preceded by 
a letter of Anneus Serenus, in which that friend 
depicts to Seneca the disquietude, and disgust of life, 
which torment him, and requests his advice. Seneca 
replies, and shows the mode in which this mental mal- 
ady may be combated.— 7. De Constantia sapien- 
tis, sive quod in sapientem non cadit injuria, “ Of 
the firmness of the sage, or proof that the wise man 
can suffer no -injury.” This work is based on the 
principles and paradoxes of the porch. It is addressed 
to Anneus Serenus.—8. De Clementia, ‘*On Clem- 
ency.” Addressed to Nero. It was in three books, 
and was composed during the. second year of the 
prince’s reign. The subject is rather the mild ad- 
ministration of government. A great part of the sec- 
ond, and the third book, are lost.—The diction in this 
work is simpler and nobler than in the other works of 
Seneca.—9. De Brevitate vite, ‘* On the shortness 
of life.” Addressed to Paulinus, the father, or else 
the brother of Seneca’s second wife, and who filled 
the Station of Prefectus Annone. Seneca recom- 
mends him to renounce his public employments in a 
spirit directly contrary to that in which he urges Se- 
renus to engage in public affairs. These contradic- 
tions sometimes occur in the works of Seneca.—10. 
De Vita Beata, ‘‘On a Happy Life.” Addressed 
to Gallio, the brother of Seneca.—11. De Otio aut 
secessu sapientis, “On the Leisure or Retirement 
of the Sage.” The first twenty-seven chapters are 
wanting. Some critics believe that it formed part of 
the preceding.—12. De Beneficvis, “‘ On Benefits.” 
Tn seven books. Seneca treats, in this fine work, of 
the manner of conferring benefits, and the duty of 
him who receives them, and collaterally of gratitude 
and ingratitude. It was written at the close of Sene- 
ca’s life, when he had retired from the court of Nero 
to the solitude of his villa,—13. One hundred and 
twenty-four letters, addressed to Lucilius Junior. 
Though Seneca has given to these pieces an episto- 
lary form, they are rather moral treatises on various 
subjects. We find in them many excellent maxims, 
and a real treasure of practical philosophy. They 
were written during the later years of Seneca, after 
his retirement from court.—14, ’AroxodokdvOwore, 
“The Metamorphosis into a Gourd.” A Varronian 
Satire, directed against the Emperor Claudius. It is 
unworthy a philosopher like Seneca, and in very bad 
taste.—15. Naturalium Questionum libri vii., “ Sev- 
.en books of Questions on Nature.” ‘Independently of 
the importance of the subjects discussed, the work 
has the accidental merit of making us acquainted with 
the point to which the ancients carried their scientific 
researches without the aid of instruments. In some 


‘all barren of action and full of declamation. 
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cases it will be found that they 
ern discoveries, ‘ The theory 


hgve anticipated mod- 
of earthquakes,” says 


Humboldt, “as given by Seneca, contains the germe 


Le 


of all that has been stated in our own times concern- _ 


ing the action of elastic vapours enclosed in the inte- 
nior of the globe.” (Voyage aux contrées équinoxia- 
les, vol. 1, p. 318, ed. 4to,)—We have also, in the 
early editions, fourteen letters of Seneca to St. Paul, 
or of the apostle to the philosopher, which were at 
one time received as genuine, but are now regarded 
as spurious. And yet St. Jerome and St. Augustine 
cite them, without expressing the least doubt as to 
their authenticity. It may be remarked, moreover, 
that an old tradition in the church makes an intimate 
friendship to have subsisted between St. Paul and 
Seneca. This tradition can scarcely be regarded as 
mere fable, and derives considerable support from the 
singular resemblance that has been found to exist be- 
tween many passages from the writings of these dis- 
tinguished men. (Consult Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., 
vol. 2, p, 446, segg.) Neither is there anything im- 
probable in this tradition as regards the time. The 
apostle is supposed to have arrived in Rome in the 
spring of 61 A.D. ‘The preztorian prefect allowed 
him to occupy a separate dwelling, with a soldier for 
aguard. This prefect was Burrhus, the friend of Sen- 
eca; and the latter, it is very natural to suppose, 
heard of the new-comer through him. Seneca, in- 
deed, may have received some information respecting 
the apostle at an earlier period ; for the propretor of 
Achaia, before whom St. Paul was brought at Corinth, 
was Seneca’s own brother, who, having passed by 
adoption into another family, had taken the name of 
Junius Anneus Gallio. The Roman governor could 
hardly fail to make some mention of the apostle in his 
letters home.—There are also some tragedies ascribed 
to Seneca. Quintilian supposes that the Medea is his 
composition ; while, according to others, the Troades 
and the Hippolytus were also written by him, and the 
Agamemnon, Hercules Furens, Thyestes, and Hercu- 
les in C8ta, were composed by his father. Lipsius 
has imagined that the Medea, which he regards as the 
best of these tragedies, was written by Seneca the 
philosopher, and that the rest were the productions of 
another of the same name, who lived in the time of 
Trajan. Most critics, following the first part of the 
hypothesis of \Lipsius, assign the Medea to Seneca, 
but they likewise ascribe to him the Hzppolytus, 
Agamemnon, and Troades ; and some of them give 
this latter piece the préference to the Medea. The 
remaining tragedies they consider to be the produc- 
tions of various writers, appended to the tragedies of 
Seneca by editors or copyists. As to these composi- 


tions, it is hardly possible to find a really good tragedy - 


among them. All, even the Medea, are defective in 
plan and in the management of the piece ; sae hong 

e 
find in them, it is true, occasional bold thoughts, and 
expressions approaching the sublime, but they are of- 
ten misplaced. ‘They are modelled after the Greek 
tragedies, but are very far from being good copies, and 
are generally fatiguing by reason of the exaggeration 
and emphatic tone which reign throughout. The best 
editions of Seneca are, that of Lipsius, Antv., 1652, 
fol. (the best of his five) ; that cum notis variorum, 
printed at Amsterdam, 1672, 3 vols. 8vo; that of 
Ruhkopf, Lips., 1797-1811, 5 vols. 8vo ; of the phil- 
osophical works, that of Bouillet, Paris, 1827-80, 5 
vols. 8vo, forming part of the collection of Lemaire. 
The best editions of the tragedies separately are, th 
of Gronovius, Lugd. Bat., 1661, 8vo; that of Ba 
Lips., 1821, 8vo, 2 vols. ; and that of Pierrot, P 
1829-32, 3 vols. 8vo, forming part of Lemaire’s ¢ 

tion. ; ; ith 
Sanaa I. a nation of. Gallia Transalpina, who, 
under the conduct of Brennus, nario ti and pil- 
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aged Rome. ‘They afterward settled in’Umbria, on 
the coast of the Adriatic. After some years of con- 
flict ‘with the Romans they were expelled, or rather 
exterminated, A.U.C. 471. (Polyb., 2, 19.) Livy, 
however, makes the date of this event some years ear- 
lier. (Lav., Epit., 11.)—II. A people of Germany. 
(Vid. Semnones.) 

Seprimivs I. or Trrus Seprimivs, a Roman knight, 
intimate with Horace, and to whom the latter address- 
ed one of his Odes (2, 6). He appears, from the 
words of Horace on another occasion (Fpist., 1, 3, 9, 
seqq.), to have been a votary of the Muses; and, ac- 
cording to one of the scholiasts, he composed lyric 
pieces and tragedies. None of his productions have 
reached us.—II. Aulus Septimius Severus, a Roman 
poet, who flourished under Vespasian. He was high- 
ly esteemed for his lyric talents, but none of his pieces 
have reached us. One of his poems was entitled 
Opuscula Ruralia or Opuscula Ruris, consisting of 
several books ; another was called Falisca, in which 
he sang the praises of his villa among the Falisci. 
The metre of this: poem was peculiar in its kind, each 
line being composed of three dactyls and a pyrthic. 
Wernsdorff ascribes to him the Moretum, a poem 
commonly assigned to Virgil. (Burmann, ad Anthol. 
Lat., lib. 1, ep. 27.—Wernsdorff, Poet. Lat. Min., 
vol. 2, p. 247, seqq.)—III. Q. Septimius, the transla- 
tor of the work of Dictys Cretensis into Latin, and 
who lived in the time of the Emperor Dioclesian. 
(Vid. Dictys I.) 

Sequina (called by Ptolemy Zexovavea), a river of 
Gallia Transalpina, rising in the territory of the Audui, 
and flowing by Lutetia or Paris into the Atlantic. It 
is now the Semme. (Ces., B. G.,1,1.—Id. ib., 8, 87,) 

SEQuANI, a people of Gallia Transalpina, whose ter- 
ritory lay to the east of that of the Avdui and Lingones, 
and was separated from them by the Arar; while it 
was parted from that of the Helvetii by the range of 
Mount Jura. Their country answers to the modern 
Departmens du Doubs et du Jura. (Ces., B. G., 1, 
9.—Id. ib., 6, 12, &c.) 

Serapgum or Serapion, J. a name given to the 
temples of Serapis in Egypt, of which there were a 
great number. (Creuzer, Dionysus, p. 181.)—Il. A 
celebrated temple of Serapis in Alexandrea, and one 
of the two temples in which the famous library was 
deposited. (Vid. Serapis, and Alexandrea.)—III. 
Another temple of Serapis in Egypt, situate to the 
south of Herodpolis. A settlement grew up around it ; 
and the place was also famous for being the middle 
point in the road from north to south... (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 486.)—IV. A temple of Se- 
rapis at Rome, on the Capitoline Hill, erected by Car- 
acalla. (Vid. Serapis.) ’ . 

Srerapion. Vzd. Serapeum. , 

Serapion, I. a physician of Alexandrea, the suc- 
cessor of Philinus, in what’ was called the Empiric 
school (i. e., the school of observation and experience.) 
In consequence of the great extension which he gave 
to this system, he is regarded by some as its inventor. 
(Cels., Pref., p. 3.) Mead believes that he was a 
disciple of Erasistratus, from his having found the 
name of Serapion on a medal discovered at Smyrna ; 
but this opinion is untenable. (Sprengel, Hist. de la 
Med., vol. 1, p. 483, segg.)—II. An epigrammatic 
poet, a native of Alexandrea, who lived in the time of 
. Trajan. One of his epigrams is preserved in the An- 

thology. (Jacobs, Catal. Poet. Epig., s. v.)—III. An 
Alexandrean rhetorician. . (Swid., ed. Kust., vol. 3, p. 

4.(—IV. A philosophical poet of Alexandrea. (Plut., 
vol. 2, p. 396, D. F.) ; Bi 
RAPIS Or SaRApPis, a celebrated Egyptian deity. 
here would appear to have been two of the name, 
an earlier and a later one. 
we are assured by Plutarch, was none other than Osi- 
ris himself. es Sid., c. 28.) Diodorus Sicu- 


I. The earlier Serapis, 
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lus makes the same declaration (1,2); and in a hymn 
of Martianus Capella we find both these names as- 
signed to one god: “ Te Serapim Nilus, Memphis 
veneratur Osirim.” (Hymn. ad Sol.) The-same in- 
ference may be drawn from the connexion of the 
name of Serapis with that of Isis. He is frequently 
mentioned by ancient authors as the consort of this 
goddess, which shows that they regarded Serapis as 
another title of Osiris. Diogenes Laertius, Clemens 
of Alexandrea (Strom., 5, p. 45), and Macrobius (Sat., 
1, 20), to whom we might add many other authors, 
speak of Isis and Serapis as the great divinities of the 
Egyptians. Yet the same authors make some dis- 
tinction between Osiris and Serapis. Thus, Plutarch 
asserts that Serapis was Osiris after he had changed 
his nature, or after he had passed into the subterrane- 
an world ; and it is apparently in conformity with this 
idea that Diodorus calls him the Egyptian Pluto. 
(Cuper., Harpocr., p. 85.) Jablonski, after having 
regarded Osiris as simply the orb of the sun, obtains 
an easy explanation of the nature and distinction of 
Serapis. The latter, according to this author, repre- 
sented the sun in the winter months, after he had 
passed the autumnal equinox, and had reached the 
latter days of his career; or the solar Osiris, after he 
had entered upon the period of his decrepitude in the 
month of Athyr. Osiris then descended tothe shades, 
and it was at this era that he became Serapis. (Pri- 
chard, Analysis of Egyptian Mythology, p. 89, seqq.) 
—II. Another and later Egyptian deity, whose statue 
and worship were brought from Sinope to Alexandrea, 
during the reign of Ptolemy Soter. A curious pas- 
sage in Tacitus (Hist., 4,83) gives us the legend con- 
nected with this singular affair. ‘The worship of this 
Serapis had not been. confined to Sinope, but had 
spread along the coasts of the Huxine, and the deity 
was regarded by mariners in this quarter as the patron 
of maritime traffic. His fame had even travelled 
eastward, and a temple anciently raised to him in Bab- 
ylon was repaired and adorned by Alexander. Ptole- 
my’s object in bringing the worship of this divinity into 
Egypt appears to have been, that the blind supersti- 
tions directed in that country against a seafaring life 
might be counteracted by other superstitions of a more. 
useful tendency. In what way his worship was blend- 
ed with that of the earlier Serapis we: are unable to: 


‘say. Possibly there were some general points of re-. 


semblance in the attributes of the two deities, and some 
accidental similarity in name. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, the worship of the latter Serapis soon merged in 
itself that of the earlier Osiris, and Jupiter-Serapis 
became the great divinity of Alexandrea. (Compare 
Creuzer, Dionysus, p. 183, seqq.) 

Serponis, a lake between Egypt and Palestine, and 
near Mount Casius. Pliny makes it to have been 150 
miles long. Strabo assigns it 200 stadia of length 
and 50 of breadth. It had communicated with the 
Mediterranean by an opening which was filled up in 
the time of Strabo. The fable makes Typhan to have 
lain at the bottom of this lake or morass, and the 
Egyptians called its opening the breathing-place of 
Typhon. The place has taken the name of Sebaket- 
Bardoil, from a king of Jerusalem of that name, who. 
died at Rhinocolura on his return from an expedition 
into Egypt. 

Sreres, a nation of Asia. Isaac Vossius, in his. 
commentary on Pomponius Mela (ad Pomp. Mel., 2;. 
27),-observes, that whoever doubts the identity of the. 
Seres, mentioned by the ancient writers, with the mod- 
ern Chinese, may as well doubt whether the sun which 
now shines be the same with that which formerly im- 
parted light: ‘Sinenses hodiernos antiquorum Seres 
esse gui dubitat, is guoque dubitet licet idemne nunc at- 
que olam sol luxerit.” An eminent geographer of more 
recent times, M. Malte-Brun (System of Geography, 
vol. 2, p. 462,—Compare the note of the English trans- 
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lator), has ventured, however, in opposition to an opin- 
ion so positively expressed, to consider Serica, or the 
country of the Seres, as including merely the western 
parts of Thibet, Serinagur, Cashmere, Latile Thibet, 
and perhaps a small portion of Lzttle Buckharia. On 
the other hand, an English writer, Mr. Murray, in a pa- 
per inserted: in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh (vol. 8, p. 171), maintains, in accordance 
with Vossius, the perfect identity of the Seres with 
the natives of China. This latter production we have 
never had the opportunity of perusing. It is said, 
however, to be extremely interesting and satisfactory, 
and to be based in part upon the narrative of Ptolemy 
the geographer, and in part upon various. discoveries 
made by modern travellers in the mountainous regions 
of Asia which lie immediately north of India. This 
subject has likewise been discussed in soe of the 
numbers of the Classical Journal (vol. 1, p. 53; 3, p. 
295; 6, p. 204; 7, p. 32).—As Ptolemy is our chief 
authority in settling this long-agitated question, his 
statement is entitled to the first notice, although he is 
far from being the earliest writer who makes mention 
of the-Seres. According to this geographer (Ptol., 
Geogr., ed. Erasm., p. 25, seqq.), it appears that the 
agents of a Macedonian merchant, on their way from 
Hierapolis to Sera, crossed the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris, entered Assyria, and advanced to Ecbatana, 
the capital of Media; then passing through the Pyle 
Caspiz, and the chief cities of Parthia, Hyrcania, and 
Margiana, on the north of Persia, they arrived at Bac- 
tra ; thence they proceeded to the mountainous coun- 
try of the Comedes, and reached a place in Scythia 
called AvGivog mipyoc, the Stone- Castle or Tower of 
Stone; from this spot to Sera, the capital of Serica, 
they were travelling during the space of seven months. 
What is meant by the Stone-Castle seems never to 
have been satisfactorily explained until very recently. 
Dr. Hager, in his Numismatical History of the Chinese 
(Description des Medailles Chinoises du Cabinet Im- 
perial de France, precedé d’un Essai du Numisma- 
éigue Chinoise: par J. Hager.—Compare Class. Jour., 
vol. 1, p. 54), considers the Stone-Castle to have been 
the same with the Tashkand of modern times, and the 
principal city of eastern Turkistan. This, indeed, he 
demonstrates, not only from geographical coincidences, 
* but from the obvious etymology of its Tartar name; 
Tash signifying ‘‘a stone,” and kand ‘‘a castle,” ‘*tow- 
er,” or “‘fortress.”” And in this etymology he is con- 
firmed by parallel instances given by Du Halde, in his 
description of China, by the Oriental geography of 
Ebn Haukal, and other works. The route of the car- 
avans, after leaving the Stone-Castle and proceeding 
farther to the east, is involved in difficulty and obscu- 
rity. Ptolemy’s only source of information respecting 
this part of their journey seems to have been the ver- 
bal statements of the traders themselves. They in- 
formed him that the time occupied by this part of the 
undertaking was seven months, and that the direction 
along which they proceeded inclined from east a little 
to the south. Marinus, the geographer, as quoted by 
Ptolemy, computes these seven months’ travel at 
36,200 stadia; Ptolemy, however, taking into con- 
sideration the slow progress which the caravans must 
necessarily make in passing over mountains more or 
less covered with snow, and in stopping at various 
places on the route, diminishes this distance by one 
half, and makes the space traversed during these seven 
months to have been about 18,100 stadia, or 1709 geo- 
graphical miles. It appears unnecessary here to enter 
into the computation of latitude and longitude as made 
by the Greek geographer. (Ptol., Geogr., ed. Erasm., 
p. 113, e¢ segg.) ‘The computation-of Mannert, how- 
ever, is followed. This writer observes, that the dimi- 
- nution is incorrectly printed in the edition of Erasmus: 
(‘In derErasmischen griechischen Ausgabe ist diese 
_Werkleinerung unrichtig ausgedriickt.”) Suffice it to 
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say, that, to one who examines the text with care 
and attention, the Sera of Ptolemy will appear, if not 
actually to coincide with, at least to have been in the 
immediate vicinity of, Singan, the chief city of the mod- 
ern province of Shen-st in China. (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 4, p. 505.)—Let us now compare, for a moment, 
with what we have thus far stated, the account given 
of Serica by Ptolemy himself. (Ptolem., Geogr., p. 
414.) ‘H Spicy wepropiverar, ard pév dvcewe TH éx- 
To¢ "Iuaovd dpove ExvOia. ’And dé doktor, dyvooTe 
Vir Guotwe & Kat an’ dvatoAdy dyvdoty vq. Amd 68 


 MeonLbpiac TH Te AounG péper tip¢ éxtd¢ Vayyou Ivdu- 


Kj¢ Kat ére Yivarc. ‘Serica is bounded on the west 
by Scythia beyond Imaus (Scythia extra Imaum) ; on 
the north by unknown land, as well as on the east; on- 
the south by the remaining portion of India beyond 
the Ganges, and also by the Sine.” The geographer 
then proceeds to state (abrd.): ‘Opn d& iéCwoev Sn- 
pliKAv, TA TE KAAOvmEVva “Avyib6a, Kal TOV Adsakiny Td 
dvaToAtKov époc, Kai TA Kadotpmeva “Aopipata op, 
kat tév Kaoiwy To avatodiKoy pépoc, Kal TO Odyov- 
pov opog, éts dé TOY ’Huwday kai Enpixdv karovpévov 
TO avaTodArKon Mépoc, Kal TO KaAotpwevoy ’OTTopoKoppac. 
‘Mountains intersect Serica; namely, the range 
which is oalled Anniba, and the eastern part of the 
Auxakian chain, together with those that are denomi- 
nated Asmirea, the eastern part of the Casian range, 
Mount Thaguron, the eastern part of the Montes 
Emodi and the Seric chain as they are styled, and 
what is called Ottorokorras.” The continuation of the 
Auxakian chain is in the Russian province of Irkutchk ; 
the Asmirezan Mountains are those which form the nor- 
thern boundary of the desert of Cobz; the Casian range 
extends from the country of the Chochotes for the 
most part along the Chinese wall towards the north- 
east ; Mount Thaguron is the southern part of the Mon- 
golian Mountains, which stretch from the Hoang-ho 
towards the north; the eastern part of the Montes 
Emodi is the chain which stretches from Northern 
Thibet towards the southern part of the Chinese proy- 
ince of Shen-s2, while Ottorokorras is its continuation, 
traversing the province of Shen-si, and giving rise to 
numerous tributaries of the Hoang-ho. (Mannert, Ge- 
ogr., vol. 4, p.495.) The geographer next proceeds to 
describe the rivers of Serica. According to him, two 
streams in particular flow through the greater part of 

the country of the Seres (Avafpéovoe 08 dvo0 padtora 
ToTapwol TO TOAD THe Lnpixyje), the Guchardes (Oiyap- 
dnc) and the Bautisus (Bavricoc). (The Erasmian 
edition of Ptolemy calls this river Bavtyc.) The for- 
mer of these springs from three sources: one among 
the Auxakian Mountains under the 51st parallel of 

latitude ; a second farther to the southeast, among the 
Asmirean Mountains, under the parallel of 4745 and 
the third much farther to the west, among the Casian 
Mountains, under the 44th parallel. ‘The Cichardes, 
from this description of it, appears to be no other than 
the modern Selanga. The Bautisus, the second river 
which is mentioned, rises in the Casian chain, on the 
borders of Serica, to the southwest -of one of the 
sources of the C&chardes, under the 48d parallel, runs 

towards the southeast to the Montes Emodi, for the 

distance of about four degrees, and here receives a 
second arm. ‘This last branch rises among the Mon- 

tes Emodi under the 37th parallel. (Charte des 

Ptolemaus, appended to Ukert’s Geogr.) ‘From this 

map it will appear that. the 51st parallel nearly coin- 

cides with the mouth of the Borysthenes, and the 43d 
nearly with that of Byzantium. The parallel of 37 is 
one degree north of that of Rhodes by the same map. — 
Eight degrees eastward of the spot where these 

arms unite, the Bautisus receives a third b 
which rises among the range of Ottorokorras 
would be difficult for one at the present day, who 
to describe, from mere oral statements, the Hoang-ho 
in the earlier part of its course, to do - ue accu 
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rately than Ptolemy has done; for that the Bautisus | and 27). 
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If an opinion may be ventured respecting 


and Hoang-ho are one and the same river hardly ad- | them, it would be that they coincide with the modern 


mits of a doubt. Its northern arm, the Olan-Muzen, 
rises in the country of the Chochotes, or Calmucks of 
Hoho-Nor, among the mountains which bound the 
desert of Cobi, and to the northeast of it rises the Et- 
ziné, which must therefore be one of the sources of 
the Cichardes. The Hoang-ho takes its course to- 
wards the southeast, in order to unite with its south- 
ern arm, the Hara-Muzen, which rises in the southern 
chain of mountains between China and Thibet, and 
directs. its course to the northeast. After this, the 


united streams take a high northerly direction, cross- 
ing the great wall, and then, bending to the south, 
pass once more the great wall, and re-enter China 
proper. Of the northern part of their course Ptole- 
my makes no mention, for a very natural reason, be- 
cause it passes far beyond the ancient caravan routes. 
They make their appearance again near the site of the 
ancient capital of Serica, where Ptolemy again men- 
tions them, and where he places the third tributary, 
probably the Hori-ho. From all that has been said, it 
follows, as an irresistible consequence, that the Serica 
of antiquity comprehends the eastern portion of the 
country of the Chochotes, the Chinese province of 
Shen-si and also Mogul Tartary from the northern con- 
fines of China as far as the southern limits of Siberia. 
(Mannert, ubi supra.) —D’Anville, it is true, gives in 
his map of the ancient world a somewhat different view 
of this quarter. But D’Anville erred in placing too 
much reliance on the false \representations given by 
Mercator to the rivers of Serica, in his maps illustrating 
the geography of Ptolemy. Still, the authority of the 
French geographer is valuable as far as it goes, since he 
so far makes Serica a portion of China as to consider 
Sera, its metropolis, identical with Kantcheon in the 
modern province of Shefi-s2. (D’Anville, Géogr. Anc. 
abreg., vol. 2, p. 326.—Id., Recherches Géogr. et His- 
toriques sur la Serique des Anciens.— Memovres de 
P Academie des Inscriptions, vol. 32, p. 573, et seqq:) 
In pointing out the land of Serica, Ptolemy (Ptolem., 
Geogr. —Compare Mannert, vol. 4, p. 506) makes 
mention also of two other caravan routes, a northern 
and a southern one. ‘The former of these commenced 
at the city of Tanais, situate at the mouth of the river 
of the same name (the modern Don), and ran onward 
to the farthest east. It was by means of this route 
that Ptolemy obtained his information respecting what 
are now the Volga and Jeik, of which nothing was 
known before his time by the Greeks. He learned also 
the existence of the mountainous chains along the south- 
er confines of Siberia, and was enabled to give a tol- 
erably correct account of their situation and direction. 
He even pushed his inquiries as far as the Issedones, 
the most remote people to the east. All this informa- 
tion he obtained from the traders. No Greek seems 
ever to haye undertaken this long and perilous journey. 
Unacquainted with the manners and language of the 
various predatory tribes which roamed along this vast 
tract of country, the attempt would have exposed 
themselves to certain destruction, and their merchan- 
dise to the cupidity of the savage Nomadeg. The 
traders, therefore, of whom mention has just been 
made, must have belonged to some one of the native 
tribes in this quarter, perhaps to the same Kirgish Tar-. 
tars who at the present day carry on the Russia inland 
traffic with the countries to the south. In this way, 
and in this alone, can we satisfactorily account for the 
knowledg sessed by the Greeks of the countries 
mentioned , and, at the same time, for the very 

si general nature of their information. The 
people with whom the caravan route had 

ication appear to have been the Issedones. 
would seem to have been identical with the Is- 
dones of Herodotus, whom that historian names as 
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Kalkas of Mongolia in Chinese Tartary. (Mannert, 
ubi supra.) Ptolemy, in one part of his work, consid- 
ers this nation as a part of Serica, inasmuch as they 
were under the sway of the Seres. In his eighth 
book, however, he calls them a Scythian ‘race, and 
even their capital bore the name of ’loondoyv UxvOixy 
among the Greeks. (Ptolem., Geogr,—Compare Man- 
nert, ubi supra.) These Issedones had cities of their 
own, and were, of course, some degrees removed from 
the barbarism of the Nomadic state. Their cities 
must also have been well known, since Ptolemy gives 
us the longest day of twoofthem. This nation appears 
to have formed the link of communication between the 
caravan traders and the country of the Seres, a circum- 
stance wich arose from their being in subjection to 
the Seres, all immediate access to whom was debarred 
the merchant. ‘I'wo cities close to the borders of 
China seem to have been the marts of this traffic : “Io- 
ondav Xnpikyn, so called from its having among its 
inhabitants Seres as well as Issedones, and Apwodyn, 
farther to the southeast. It is curious to compare 
with what has just been stated a passage from Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, in which he makes mention of the 
Seres. According to this writer (Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, 23, 6, p. 299, ed. Ernesti), a high, circular, and 
continuous wall surrounds the land of the Seres. ‘‘ In 
orbis speciem conserte celsorum aggerum summitates 
ambiunt Seras.” Is not this a description of the 
great wall of China which encloses the country of the 
north? When this writer speaks of the western side 
of Serica, and of the route of the caravans beyond the 
Stone Castle, he makes no mention whatever of any 
wall, which in reality does not exist on this side, but 
only on the north.—The second (Mannert, vol. 4, p. 
511.—Ptol., Geogr., 1, 17) of the routes alluded to 
above proceeded from Palimbothra, the modern Patna 
on the Ganges, ina northeast direction through Thibet, 
and from thence along the southern arm of the Bauti- 
sus or Hoang-ho, in an eastern direction to Sera. 
This is precisely the same route which the Jesuits 
Gruebner and D’Orville took in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. (Thevenot, Divers Voyages, fol., vol. 2.) It 
is, moreover, the oldest and most frequented. By 
it the people of India obtained the silk and other 
productions of China, concealing, at the same time, 
from the natives of the west, the true quarter. whence 
these commodities were brought. The Europeans 
received the silk of which they were in quest from 
the hands of the Indians, and, in answer to their in- 
quiries respecting the country which produced it, they 
only received statements that were calculated to lead 
them astray. The truth, however, could not remain 
long concealed, and accordingly we find even Ptolemy 
in possession of the true account. The natives of 
India informed him that. Serica and the city of Sera 
lay to the north of the Sine; that there was another 
route to this quarter besides the one by the Stone Cas- 
tle; and that this route was through India by the way 
of Palimbothra. (Mannert, ubi supra.) From this 
last-mentioned city the route in question led through 
India, until, having proceeded eight degrees north of 
Palimbothra, it passed over the high mountains in - 
Northern Thibet. Here was situate the city of Sota, 
having on its left the range of Imaus, and on its right 
the eastern portion of the chain denominated Montes 
Emodi, and which formed the boundary between India 
and Serica. Farther on to the northeast was a city 
named Chaurana, and then the way proceeded along the 
southern arm of the Bautisus, passing by the city of Oro- 
sana. The route then led to the city of Ottorokorra, the 
capital of a people named Ottorokorre, from whom 
the easternmost portion of the Montes Emodi received 
the appellation of Ottorokorras. We now stand on 
ground with which, it is curious to observe, the Greeks 
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seem to have had some acquaintance long before the 
time of Ptolemy. In the earlier fables and traditions 
of the West, mention is made of a people named Atta- 
cori, dwelling in a valley which was always warmed 
by the genial rays of the sun, and protected by encir- 
cling mountains from the rude blasts of the north, a 
people closely assimilated in the peculiarities of their 
situation to the fabled Hyperboreans. (Compare Plin., 
6, 17, who quotes an earlier author, Amometus.)—Af- 
ter leaving the Ottorokorre, the route led'by Solona, in 
a northeast direction, to the city of Sera~—Kosmas 
Indicopleustes (Kosmas Indicopl., Montfauc., N. Coll. 
Patr., 2, 137, D., et seqq.) states, that the Brahmins 
informed him, that if a line were drawn from the coun- 
try of the Sine (T¢ivirfa) through Persia into the Ro- 
man world, so as to strike Byzantium, it would divide 
the earth into two equal parts. -From this account 
also, loose as it is, we may obtain very satisfactory 
data for the position of Serica, which in the days of 
Kosmas was confounded with the land of the Sine, 
both of them being known merely as the country of 
silk.—A mong modern writers, the author of the ‘* De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire” is decidedly in 
favour of identifying the Seres with the people of Chi- 


_ na (Gabbon, Decline and Fall of the R.-E., c. 40), and 


his extensive and accurate learning is sufficiently well 
known. But the most conclusive authority on the 
subject is to be found in the pages of one of’ the first 
Oriental scholars of the present day. (Klaproth, Ta- 
bleaux Historiques de |’ Asie, depuis la monarchie de 
Cyrus jusqw’a nos jours., p. 58.) “Tl n’y a plus de 
doute,” observes this writer, “que les Seres des an- 
ciens ne soient les Chinois. D’aprés les auteurs Grecs, 
le mot oy designe et le ver @ soie et les habitants de 
la Sérigue ou les Séres; or, ce fait démontre, que le 
nom de ces derniers leur venait de la marchandise 
précieuse que les peuples de !’Occident allaient cher- 
cher chez eux. En Armenien, l’insecte qui produit 
la soie s’appelle chéram, nom qui ressemble assez au 
op des Grecs. Il est naturel de croire que ces deux 
mots avaient été empruntés a des peuples plus Orien- 
taux. O’est ce que les langues Mogole et Mandchoue 
nous donnent la facilité de démontrer. Il en résultera 
que le nom de la soie, chez les anciens, est veritable- 
ment originaire de la partie Orientale de l’Asie. La 
svie s’appelle siurkek chez les Mogols, et sirghé chez 
les Mandchoux., Ces deux nations habitaient au nord 
et aunord-est de la Chine. Est-il presumable qu’elles 
eussent regu ces dénominations des peuples Occiden- 
taux? Dun autre coté, le mot Chinois sse ou szu, 
qui désigne la soie, montre de la ressemblance avec 
sirghé ou sirkek, et avec le oyp des Grecs. Cette 


-analogie frappera d’autant plus quand on saura que, 


dans la langue mandarine, le r ne se prononce pas, 
tandis que cette finale se trouvait vraisemblablement 
dans les anciens dialects de la Chine. Mais le mot co- 
réen sir, qui designe la sole, est tout a fait identique 
avec le op des Grecs, qui devait se prononcer aussi 
sir. La soie a done donné son nom au peuple qui la 
fabriquait et qui lenvoyait dans l’Occident, et les Seres 
sont evidemment les Chinois, quoi qu’en puissent dire 
les géographes, qui ne sayent employer que le compas 
pour chercher l’emplacement des nations.” Previous 


’ to the appearance of the work from which the above 


extract is made, its author had already published a 
conjecture on the name of the Seres in one of the pe- 
riodicals of the day. It is to this last that M. Abel- 
Remusat, another distinguished Orientalist, alludes in 
the following remarks (Mélanges Asiatiques, vol. 1, 
p. 290), confirming, at the same time, the opinion of 
Klaproth. Ce que V’article consacré a la Chine offre 
de plus remarquable, c’est l’observation sur l’origine 
du nom de Sérigue, cherché par M. Klaproth, dans le 
nom méme de la soie, sse, en Chinois, qui vraisembla- 
eae dit-il, a pu étre, dans d’autres dialectes du 
0. 
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déja publié cette conjecture (Journal Asiatique, vol. 
2, p. 243), j’ai eu l’occasion d’y joindre Vindication 
d’un fait qui me parait propre a la changer en certi- 
tude: c’est qu’en effet, dans un vocabulaire coréen, 
qui fait partie de Encyclopédie Japonaise, la soie est 
désignée par le nom de Strou (prononcez Sir), qui est 
tout-a-fait identique avec le X7p (prononcez Sir) des 
écrivains Grecs. It has been asserted, from a very 
respectable quarter (Documents relative to the Manu- 
facturing of Silk, laid before the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States of America by the secretary of state, 1828), 
that the Seres were originally a people of China, driven 
into the territories of Little Buckharia by the inroads 
of the Huns. It is difficult to conceive whence the 
data could have been obtained for this singular hypoth- 
esis, except from the pages of Gibbon or De Guig- 
nes. In the former of these writers (Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall of the R. E., c. 26), it is asserted, as a mere 
hypothesis, without any authority whatever, that “ the 
ancient, perhaps the original, seat of the Huns was an 
extensive, though dry and barren, tract of country im- 
mediately on the north side of the great wall.” Of 


De Guignes, on the other hand, it may with truth be 


said, in the words of Klaproth (Tableaux Historiques, 
p- 242): “ Malgré la facilité que l’erudition de cet 
écrivain célébre lui procurait de puiser dans les au- 
teurs Chinois, Arabes et Syriens, il lui manquait une 
chose essentielle, c’etait une idée juste de la parenté 
des nations de l’Asie. En confondant ensemble. les 
nations Turques, Mongoles, Toungouses, Finnoises 
et autres, il a manqué son but, de sorte que son ou- 
vrage n’est réellement qu’un magasin immense de maté- 
riaux preciéux, entassés sans discernment.” It seems 
that De Guignes found, both. before and after the 
Christian era, a powerful Nomadic nation, called Hi- 
oung nou by the Chinese, which continually infested 
the territories of their neighbours. They occupied 
the mountainous country to the north of China. The 
mere resemblance of names led De Guignes to con- 
clude that these Hiowng now were the same people with 
the Huns. Klaproth, however, has shown most con- 
clusively (Tableaux Hist., p. 101, et seqq.), from the 
Chinese historians, that the Hioung nou were a branch ~ 
of the Turkish race, who were dispersed by the Chinese 
near the sources of the Irtysh, about the 91st year of 
our present era. ‘The remnant of this nation directed 
their course towards the west, in, order to penetrate 
into Sogdiana, but they could not reach this country, 
and were compelled to stop in the region to the north 
of Khouei thsu, or the Koutché of modern days. Af- 
ter this they moved towards the northeast, and oceu- 
pied a part of the Steppe of Kirghiz, where the annals 
of China cease to make mention of them. And yet 
De Guignes, without giving the least authority for what 
he advances, observes : ‘‘ Ce sont les Huns qui passé- 
rent dans la suite en Europe sous le régne de l’Empe- 
reur Valens.” Jt may not be amiss, before leaving this 
part of the subject, to say a few words in relation to 
the early history of the Huns, in order to disprove | 
more fully the statement which has led to these re- 
marks. (Compare Klaproth, ube supra.) Th most 
ancient author who makes mention of the ns is 
Dionysius Periegetes. This geographer, who wrote 
probably about A.D.. 160, enumerates four nations, 
which, in the order of this narrative, followed each 
other, as regarded position, from north to south along 
the shores of the Caspian, viz., the Scythians, the 
Huns (Odvvor), the Cae ee tos ae : 
Dionysii Periegesis, v. 730, et Lustath., i toc. 
ae sci cited by Strabo (Strabo, Vi 
4, p. 458), places these nations in bh 
in place of the Huns, however, he mak 
the Ouitiens (Ovirvol), who were pro - the 
eastward tribe of the Huns. Ptolemy (Pvol., Geogr. 
ed. Erasmus, p. 409, et seqq.), who lived about the 
middle of the third century, places the Huns (Xoé- 
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yor) between the Bastarnes and Roxolani, and, conse- 
quently, on the two banks of the Borysthenes. The 
Armenian historians make mention of them under the 
name of Hounk, and assign them, for their place of 
residence, the country to the north of Caucasus, be- 
tween the Volga and the Don. For this same reason 
they call the pass of Derbend the rampart of the Huns. 
In the geography which is-incorrectly ascribed to Mo- 
ses of Khoréne, the following passage also occurs : 
‘The Massagete inhabit as far as the Caspian, where 
is the branch of Mount. Caucasus which contains the 
rampart of Tarpant (Derbend), and a wonderful tower 
built in the sea: to the north are the Huns, with their 
city of Varhatchan, and others besides.” Moses of 
Khoréne, in his Armenian history, makes mention of 
the wars which King Tiridates the Great, who reigned 
from A.D. 259 to A.D. 312, waged against the north- 
ern nations who had made an irruption into Armenia. 
This monarch attacked them in the plains of the Kar- 
keriens, in northern Albania, between Derbend and Te- 
rek, defeated them, slew their prince, and pursued them 
into the country of the Hownk or Huns. It were use- 
less, however, to multiply authorities. (Compare 
Klaproth, p. 235.) Sufficient has been said ‘to prove 
that, in all probability, the original seats of the Huns 
were in the vicinity of the Caspian. That they were 
not of the Mongol or Calmuck race, is apparent of it- 
self, if any reliance is to be placed upon the descrip- 
tions that are given of their personal deformity by the 
ancient writers. Scarcely a single feature of the well- 
known Tartar physiognomy enters into these accounts 
of them. They were probably the same with the eastern 
division of the Fins (Klaproth, p. 246), and hence the 
theory which makes them to have dispossessed of their 
_ primitive seats the ancient nations of the Seres, errs 
In placing the original settlements of the Huns too far 
altogether to the,east.—We will now proceed to the 
more immediate subject of inquiry, the knowledge 
which the Greeks and Romans possessed in relation 
to the silk manufacture of antiquity. The first writer 
who gives any direct information on this head is Aris- 
totle (Hist. Animal., 5,19). The surprising accuracy 


_ of his account, considering his imperfect sources of in- | 


telligence, may well demand our attention.. The pas- 


- sage is as follows: ’Ex dé rivo¢ oKxOAnKocg peycéAov, 


oc éyet olov Képara Kai diadéper TOV GAdwyv, yiverac 
0& mpGrov mer, perabaddvrog Tod oKwAnKOC, Kaun, 
éreita Boubvacoc, éx dé tobTov vextdadoc: év E d8 
finot petabardes Tavtac Tag popoac mdoag: éx Oé Tov- 
Tov Tod Gaov Kal Ta Boubi«ca avadtovor tov yvvat- 
kOv Tiveg avarnvicouevac Karecta ddaivovar. Ipéry 
é Aéyetar Voavar év KG Tlaudian Aat@ov Svyarnp. 
Athenaus refers to this passage in the following terms : 
‘Ioropet [’ApsorotéAnc]| bre Kal éx rhe Tov dOeipav 
oyeiac ab Kovideg yevvavtat, Kai bru &x TOD OKGANKOC 
peTabaddovtog yivetat Kaurn, &€ he Boubvaroe, ad’ ob 
vexvddadog ovouxalouevoc.— Dr. Vincent unites these 
two passages together, making the one supply what is 
defective in the other, and gives the following transla- 
tion of them : ‘‘ There is a worm which issues from [an 
egg as small as] the nit of lice: it is of a large size, 
and has [protuberances, bearing the-resemblance of] 
horns, [in which respect] it differs from other worms. 
The first change it undergoes is by the conver- 
caterpillar; it then becomes a 
dat length a moth.. The whole 
is completed in six months. 
ind off a thread from this an- 
it was in the state of a cater- 


2 which they after- 


web. This invention is 
of the isle of Cos, 
e | arned translator 


of this passage of 


purpose of ascertaining whether the 
in it be the true silk which we have at | of 
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the present day, and produced by the true silkworm, 
He considers a link of the cham to be wanting in the 
passage. under review, inasmuch as the silken thread 
1s not wound off from the animal itself, but from the 
cocoon. {In the next place, the true silkworm is not 
of large size, but small, at its first appearance and be- 
fore it becomes a caterpillar. ‘‘ Neither can it proper~ 
ly be called a worm, as distinguished from the cater- 
pillar. A caterpillar is discriminated from a worm by 
its. small protuberances which serve for legs, and is 
called xaur7y in Greek, from its bending or undulating 
motion ; these legs of the reptile may be hardly dis- 
tinguishable at its first production, which may have in- 
duced Aristotle to call it a worm. As regards the 
Coan/vestments, no one, after reading the passage ci- 
ted above, will feel inclined to maintain that they were 
of cotton. They seem to have been entirely of fine, 
thin, transparent silk, inferior, however,. in softness 
and splendour to the Oriental. Salmasius and Hoff 
man furnish an additional reason for the inferiority of 
the Coan article, which is, that the Coans suffered the 
aurelia to eat its way out of the cocoon.. This ruins 
the silk for all fine work, for the thread is then obtain- 
ed by spinning it from a flock; whereas, to have it 
reeled off continuous, the aurelia must be killed by heat, _ 
and the cocoon preserved from perforation.” We find 
no mention made of the Seres, or their peculiar manu- 
facture, in any Greek author for a long period subse- 
quent to the age of Aristotle, unless it be that the fine 
stuffs of Amorgos (Bockh, Staatshaushaltung der 
Athener, vol. 1, p. 115, and the authorities there cited), 
which are described as having been almost transparent, 
and in point of fineness, as well as of price, ranked 
before those made of Byssus and Carpathus, were sim- 
ilar to those manufactured in the island of Cos.— The 
Romans appear to have first become acquainted with 
the name and product of the.Seres about the reign of 
Augustus. Hence, whatever we find on this subject 
becomes, of course, a matter of common knowledge 
for both. Virgil appears to be the first Roman writer 
who makes mention of the Seres. (Georg., 2, 121, 
seqg.) Who are meant in this passage by the Aithio- 
pians has been a subject of much more controversy, 
especially as the geographical situation of the Seres 
will depend, in a great measure, upon this. ‘Aithio- 
pians’’? (Ai@iomec) was a general name among the 
Greeks for every nation of a dark or swarthy complex- 
ion, an effect supposed to be produced by the burning 
rays of the sun. Their first acquaintance with a race 
of this description seems to have been derived from 
Egypt and Pheenicia, in both of which countries they 
would naturally meet with many accounts of the tribes 
that occupied the interior of Africa. The name was 
afterward extended to the dark-brown natives of south- 
ern Arabia, who brought their wares to Sidon by the 
overland trade, and hence it is that Homer makes 
mention of two Authiopian races, the western and 
eastern, (Odyssey, 1, v- 23:) The opinion of Aris- 
tarchus (Eustathius, p. 1386), and other of the Gre- 
cian commentators on Homer, which makes the Nile 
to have been the dividing line between these two 
races, is too refined for the age of the poet, and im- 
plies a more accurate acquaintance with the interior 
of Africa, and the course of the river of Egypt, than 
he appears to have possessed. Homer’s western 7thi- 
opians are the natives of inland Africa; the east- 
ern, those of southern’ Arabia, who were thought by 
theearlier Greeks to dwell in the immediate vicini- 
ty of the great source of light. When the army of 
Xerxes, in a subsequent age, was poured upon Greece, 
the inhabitants of the latter country, perceiving some - 
dark-coloured nations among the followers of the mon- 
arch, applied to them the name of Athiopians, in per- 
fect conformity with its original import; and hence 
rodotus (7, 69 and 70; 3, 94 and 97), in speaking 
2 forces which served on that expedition, enu- 
ee. - 
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merates two distinct races, the eastern and western 
/Ethiopians. It is easy to perceive, from his descrip- 
tion of the former, and their long, straight hair,” 
that none other are meant than the people of India. 
If this deduction be correct, the Seres of Virgil will, 
of course; be the people of China. As to their comb- 
ing fleeces from the leaves of trees, the allusion is 
manifestly to silk, which many of the ancients be- 
lieved to be a sort of down gathered from the leaves 
of trees. Thus Pliny (Pln., 6, 17), in a subsequent 
age, remarks, ‘‘ Primi sunt hominum qui noscantur 
Seres, lanicio sylvarum nobiles, perfusam aqua depec- 
tentes frondium caniciem.”—The moment silk be- 
came known among the western nations, it was ea- 
gerly purchased as an article of luxury, and began to 
form a conspicuous part of Greek and Roman attire. 
At that period of growing corruption, it was no won- 
der that such an invention should be hailed with trans- 
port, which, while it supplied the person with a coy- 
ering, still, like our gauze, exposed every limb to the 
eye of the beholder in almost perfect nudity. The 
. Emperor Heliogabalus, it is true, in a later age, was 
the first who disgraced himself by appearing in a dress. 
wholly of silk ; yet Seric and Coan vestments are fre- 
quently mentioned by the Roman writers either con- 
temporary with, or not long subsequent to, the time 
of Virgil. (Tibullus, 2, 4, 29.—Id., 2, 6) 35.—Pro- 
pert., 1,4, 22.—Id., 4, 8, 23.— Ovid, Am., 1, 4, 16.) 
About the period of which we are speaking, it would 
appear that Seric vestments found their way to Rome 
also from foreign nations. Florus (Florus, 4, 12, 16) 
states, that in the reign of Augustus, an embassy 
from the Seres came to Rome, with presents of pre- 
cious stones, elephants, and other gifts. Among 
these last, Seric vestments, or else raw silk, were no 
doubt included. If we glance at the Greek writers 
who flourished about this period, we shall be surprised 
to find Strabo passing over, in almost total silence, 
both the nation of the Seres as well as their singular 
manufacture, the more especially as his contemporary, 
Dionysius Periegetes, makes such full mention of it. 
Thus we find Dionysius describing the Seres as a na- 
tion of the farthest East, who paid no attention to cat- 
tle or sheep, but occupied themselves in combing the 
variegated flowers produced from their otherwise neg- 
lected land, and in making vestments of an ingenious 
and costly kind, resembling in hue the meadow-flow- 
ers, and with which even spiders’ webs could not coin- 
pare as to thé fineness of texture. (Dionysu Perie- 
gesis, v. 752, et seqq.) Eustathius, archbishop of 
Thessalonica, who flourished about 1160 A.D., and 
. wrote a learned commentary on the work whence this 
extract is taken, gives a very curious account of the 
Seres, which would tend still more strongly to con- 
firm the belief that they were identical with the Chi- 
nese. He describes them (Eustath., in Dionys. Pe- 
rieg., p. 239, ed. Oxon.) as an unsocial nation, refu- 
sing all intercourse with strangers (4mpooptyeic¢ av- 
Oparot kai dyvoutdntot). They marked the price on 
the articles which they wished to sell, and, having 
left them in a particular place, retired. The traders 
then came, and placed by the side of the goods the 
amount demanded, or else so much as they were will- 
ing to give. Upon this they withdrew in their turn, 
and the Seres coming back, either took what was of- 
fered, or carried away the goods again. . We have here 
the same cautious system of commercial dealing which 
characterizes the Chinese of our own days, only in a 
far stricter degree. This peculiarity in the traffic of 
the Seres is noticed also by Pliny, Pomponius Mela, 
and Ammianus Marcellinus. (Plin., 6, 17.—Pompo- 


nius Mela, 3, '7.—Ammianus Marcellinus, 23, 6, p. 


299, ed. Ernesti.)—But to return to the o 
chronology : in the reign of the Empero: 

according to Tacitus (Tacit., Annal., 2, 33 
was passed at Rome ordaining that men sho 
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disgrace themselves by the use of Seric vestments, or, 
to adopt the strong language of the original, ‘‘ ne ves- 
tis Serica viros fedaret.” Lipsius, in an Excursus on 
this passage, endeavours to prove that a Seric vestment 
means one of cotton that grows spontaneously on trees 
in the country of the Seres, and that vestis bombycina, 
on the other hand, means one of silk. But surely the 
use of a cotton garment would hardly have called for 
the interposition-of the Roman senate. Besides, Syl- 
vester (Forcel., Lex Tot. Lat., s: v. Bombyx), in his 
remarks on. the 2d Satire of Juvenal (y. 66), has con- 
clusively shown that sericum means ‘silk on the 
loom,” and bombyx “raw silk.’—At a later period 
we find Seneca (Seneca, de. Benef., 7, 9) exclaiming, 
“Video Serieas vestes, si vestes vocande sunt, m 
quibus nihil est quo defendi aut corpus, aut denique 
pudor possit : quibus sumtis, mulier parum liquido 
nudam se non esse jurabit. Hee ingenti summa ab 
ignotis etiam ad commercium gentibus accersuntur.” 
And again, in another portion of his works, we have 
the following (Jd., Ep., 90):, “ Posse nos vestitos 
esse sine commeréio Serum.”—It is in the elder Pliny, 
however, that we find the strongest authorities on this 
subject. The passage of Aristotle, which we have 
| cited above, he quotes once (Plin., 11, 26) expressly 
and once (Jd., 6, 20) incidentally. In another (Zd., 
6, 17) instance, he alludes, in the following express- 
ive words, to the object of the Roman females in 
adopting this dress: “‘ ut in publico matrona translu- 
ceat.”” In the proem to the 12th book, he remarks, 
‘“‘ Cadi montes in marmora, vestes ad Seras peti.” 
Among many other passages in this author, there is 
one too long to quote here, which proves conclusively 
that the Coan vestments were of silk, and the produce __ 
of a particular kind of silkworm bred in the island of — 
Cos. Forcellini (Lex Tot. Lat., s. v. Bombyx) cites 

the opinion of Salmasius (Saumaise), who thought 

that the silkworms of Pliny were the same as those of 

our own time, and that Pliny had, from want of suf- 
ficient information on the subject, quoted an incorrect 
description of them from some earlier writer.—Quin- 
tilian also alludes to the toga sericea (Quentilian, Inst. 
Orat., 12,10), and Juvénal, as may well be imagined, 
finds this an ample theme for indignant satire. (Ju- — 
venal, Sat., 6, v. 260.—Sut., 8, v. 101, and the com- 
ments of Ruperti.) In Martial, likewise, the allu- 
sions to Seric vestments are more than once met 
with. » (Martial, Epistles, 11, 28. — Jd. 2b., 9, 38.) 
Suetonius (Suetonius, Vit. Calig., c. 52) only once 
makes mention of Seric garments, and then very 
slightly, in the case of the Emperor Caligula: ‘‘ Sepe 
depictas, gemmatasque indutus penulas, manuleatus, 

et armillatus in publicum processit, aligquando serica- 
tus.” They are named,/also, once in Plutarch (Plu- 
starch, Conjug. Pracep.— Op., ed. Reiske, vol. 6, p. 
550), but the allusion is a very general one. A young 
female is admonished not to make use of Ta onpcxa, 
which ean only ‘be obtained at great expense. Pau- 
sanias is the next writer in the order of time who chal- — 
lenges our attention on this subject. He gives a long 
account of the silkworm, in a very interesting passage, 
which may be translated as follows : “Phere. is a 
worm (fwid¢iov) in their (the § ) country, which 

the Greeks call ser (6v ojpa Kanovo: but 
to which the natives give a 
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from repletion. ‘The Seres obtain a quantity of thread 
from its bowels.” What Pausanias adds, however, 
respecting the situation of Serica, that it is ‘an island 
in the recess of the Indian Ocean,” probably refers to 
Ceylon, and is grounded upon the mistaken idea (Rit- 
ter’s Vorhalle, p. 113) that the silk, which formed a chief 
article of export from that island, was likewise manu- 
factured there. Tertullian (de Pallio, c. 3) and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus (in Pedagog., 2, 10) also speak 
of the silkworm, and appear better acquainted with 
the several changes which it undergoes than Pausani- 
as. The principal points in which they differ from the 
correct accounts of modern times are, their making the 
insect in question resemble the’ spider in the mode of 
forming its thread, and their assigning a different leaf 
from that of the mulberry for its food. (Memoires de 
? Academie des Inscriptions, vol. 7, p. 342.) Dio 
Cassius and Herodian both make mention of the Seric 
manufactures. The former describes the.ancient onp- 
txov in the following language (Dio Cassius, ed. Ret- 
mar, 43, 24, p. 358, 1, 25): Todro dé ro toacpa yAt- 
dj¢ Bapbdpov éotiv épyov, kai Tap*ékeivory Kal mpo¢ 
Huds, é¢ Tpudyy TOV avy yuvatKOy mepiTTHY. “ This 
species of tissue is a work of barbarian luxury, and 
has found its way from that distant quarter even unto 
us, in order to. furnish our higher class of females with 
the materials for excessive extravagance.”” Herodian 
speaks of Seric vestments as fitter for females than 
for men (Herodzan, ed. Irmisch., 5, 5, 9, vol. 3, p. 
144): Ta tovatra KadAwriopata ovK dvdpdoy GAAd 
Undetare mpérecv. Vopiscus (Vit. Aurel., c. 45) in- 
forms us, ‘‘ Vestem holosericam neque ipse (Aurelia- 
nus) in vestiarro suo habutt, neque alteri utendam dedit. 
Et quum ab eo uxor sua peteret, ut wnico pallio blatteo 
serico uteretur, alle respondit: absit ut auro fila pen- 
sentur ; bra enim aure tunc libra serici fuit.”” The 
extravagant price which is here mentioned, a pound 
of gold for a pound of silk, may easily be accounted 
for by the circumstance of the overland trade to Seri- 
ca being rendered more precarious by the rapid rise 
of the second Persian Empire. Passing by the sev- 
eral authors who mention the Seric vestments without 
any accompanying circumstances sufficiently impor- 
tant to merit a quotation, we come to Lampridius, 
who devotes to infamy the Emperor Heliogabalus 
(Lampridius, Vit. Heliogab., c. 26) for having first 
dared to appear in a dress wholly of silk. St. Basil 
(S. Basil, im exam. homil., 8) makes a curious appli- 
cation of the knowledge that appears to have been 
generally diffused, about this period, respecting the 
transformations of the silkworm, by exhorting the 
rich, who could not be induced to dispense with gar- 
ments of silk, to remember, at least, in putting them 
on, that the worm, of whose substance they were 
made, is a type of the resurrection. Julius Pollux 
(c. 384, 31, cap. 17, lib. 7) also alludes to this insect : 
LKdAnnés eioww of Boubveec, ae’ dv Ta vivara avdov- 
Tal, Gomep 6 apixvne Evior dé Kal Tove LHpac amd 
Toovtwoy étépov Cowy dOpoiter gact ta todouara. 
Ammianus Marcellinus (Ammian. Marcell., 23, 6) next 
follows, who gives the following narrative: “They 
(the Seres) weave a delicate and tender thread, form- 
ed from moistened wool, combining it into a kind of 
fleece by frequently sprinkling with water the pods of 
the trees; spinning this into inner garments, they 


-. manufacture that celebrated silk which anciently com- 


posed the dress of the (Roman) nobility, but in my 
age is the indiscriminate and extra gant clothing of 
our lower rariks.”” It is nih ising to find so 
pee | of the true origin of silk in so late an 

e part of a writer otherwise so intelli- 

One would imagine that Ammianus was de- 

_ scribing the cotton-tree. A distinction appears to 
have been made, long before this period, between 
Bombycinum and Sericum: the former appellation 
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and that of Cos, the latter being used to denote the 
genuine silk, whether the work of an insect or the 
produce of a plant. Hence we find the distinction ob- 
served in St. Jerome (S. Hieron., de Instit. puelle), 
“ Snernat Bombycum telas, Serum vellera.” Next 
in order is the lexicographer Hesychius (Hesychzus, 
s: v. Sijpec), who makes Z#p to have been the name 
of. the insect whence the silk was obtained, and the 
silk itself to have been named ‘OAoonpixor, or, to use 
his own words, L#pec, CHa v7Povta wetasar, 7 dvoua 
2Ovoug bOev épyerar Kai 76 dAoonpikoy, And yet, as 
if to show how very fluctuating was all the knowledge 
which the ancients possessed on this subject, we. find 
Achilles Tatius, about this same period, speaking of 
silk as a very fine down, deposited by birds on the 
leaves of trees, and carefully collected by the Indians. 
It remains but to add some passages from Isidorus. 
‘“‘Bombycina est a Bombyce, vermiculo, gui longissi- 
ma ex se fila generat, quorum textura bombycinum 
dicitur, conficiturque in insula Co.—Serica a Serico 
dicta, vel quod etiam Seres primi miserunt ; holoserica 
tota serica; tramoserica stamine lineo, trama. ex seri- 
co; holoporphyra tota ex purpura; byssina candida, 
confecta ex guodam genere lint grossioris.” (Iszdo- 
rus, de coloribus, lib. 19, c. 17, p. 1294.) And again, 
“ Byssum genus est quoddam lini nimium candidi et 
mollissimi, quod Greci papatem vocant.— Sericum 
dictum, quia id Seres primi miserunt: vermiculi enim 
ibi nasci perhibentur, a quibus hee circum arbores 
fila ducuntur;: vermes autem ipsi Grecé Boubuxec 
nominantur.” (Id., de nominibus Vestium, c. 22, p. 
1299.)—Before concluding we will take the liberty of 
adding a few remarks in relation to the high price of 
silk in the ancient world, for which we are indebted 
to the pen of Dr. Vincent. (Class. Journ., vol. 7, 
p- 35.) ‘As late as the time of Aurelian, Vopiscus 
informs us that silk sold for its weight in gold. The 
Coan fabric seems never to have reached this extrav- 
agant price, but only the pure Oriental silk. The ex- 
pense of conveyance undoubtedly, and the difficulty 
of obtaining it, were the immediate causes of this enor- 
mous value being assigned to the article. ‘The price 
seems never to have been depressed until Constanti- 
nople became the centre of commerce for the Eastern 
and Western world ; and there the depression advanced 
till the fifth century, when Ammianus mentions that 
silk, which had formerly been worn only by the nobil- 
ity, was then the common dress of the lower orders.” 
The learned writer then puts the question, why Justin- 
ian, as Procopius (Procopius, Goth., 4, 17) informs 
us, should send to China for the true breed, if both 
the insect and the manufacture were in existence at 
Cos? 'The one was a journey of hazard and difficul- 
ty, of nearly three thousand miles ; the other a pleas- 
ant voyage short of four hundred.—He proposes an 
answer to the question, namely, that the manufacture 
of Oriental silk had superseded the manufacture at 
Cos, which could only have happened from the supe- 
riority of the material or the manner of its fabrication. 
“Silk,” as he informs us, ‘‘had been woven in the Ro- 
man empire long before it was fully understood how 
the material was obtained ; for Méraga vijza Yypixdv, 
or silk thread, was an article subject to a duty in the 
custom-house of Alexandrea: and whether the web of 
Tyre was wrought from this, or whether women reeved 
out the web, introduced through Media and Assyria, 
as Pliny asserts, it makes no difference in point of 
time, but it proves that the commodity was so supe- 
rior in quality that the manufacture of Cos was driven _ 
out of the market.”—The learned writer, however, is 
wrong in censuring D’Anville for supposing that the 
monks sent by Justinian went only as far as Sirhend 
in India, and not to China itself. There is every rea- 
| son to believe that the inhabitants of that part of India 
which lies between the Pendjab and the river Jumna 


being given to the produce of the Assyrian silkworm | had learned the process of silk manufacture from their 
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Eastern neighbours. Hence their territory and capi- 
tal-took the name of Serinda (Ser-Ind), and even at 
the present day the name continues to be Serhend, or 
“‘the land where the Hindus nurture the silkworm.” 
It was to this quarter, very probably, that the monks 
of Justinian came. Gibbon, however, boldly asserts 
that these. monks. were missionaries, who. had pre- 
viously penetrated to China, and resided at Nan-kin. 
(Decline and Fall, ch. 40.) : d 

SERipHus, an island of the Augean, south of Cyth- 
nus, and now Serpho. It was celebrated in mytholo- 
gy as the scene of some of the most remarkable ad- 
ventures of Perseus, who changed Polydectes, king of 
the island, and his subjects, into stones, to avenge the 
wrongs offered to his mother Danaé. . (Pind., Pyth., 
12, 19.) Strabo seems to account for this fable from 
the rocky nature of the island. (Strab., 487.) Pliny 
makes its circuit twelve miles. In Juvenal’s time 
state-prisoners were sent there (10, 169). The frogs 
of this island were said to be mute, but to utter their 
usual note when carried elsewhere; and hence the 
proverbial saying, Batpayoco éx Zepigov (Rana Seri- 
phaa), applied to dull and silent persons, who on a sud- 
den became loquacious. (Compare, however, the re- 
marks of Erasmus, Chil. 1, cent. 5, ad. 31, ed. 
Steph., p. 166.) 

Serranus, I. a surname given to C, Atilius, from 
his having been engaged in sowing his field (serere, 
““ to sow”) when intelligence. was brought him of his 
having been appointed to the dictatorship. (Plin., 18, 
4:—Perizon., Animadv. -Hist., c. 1.—Liv., 3, 26.— 
Virg , Ain., 6, 844.)—II. A poet in the time of Nero, 
to whom Sarpe has ascribed the eclogues that pass un- 
der the name of Calpurnius. (Quest. Philolog., c. 
2, p. 11, seqg.— Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., vol. 1, p. 
303.) 


Serrorivs, Quintus, a distinguished Roman gen- 
eral, born at Nursia. He made his. first campaign 
under Cepio, when the Cimbri and Teutones broke 
into Gaul; and he distinguished himself subsequently 
under Marius, when the same enemy made their mem- 
orable irruption into Italy. After’ the termination of 
this war he was sent as alegionary tribune, under Did- 
ius, into Spain, and soon gained for himself a -high 
’ reputation in this country. On his return to Rome he 
was appointed questor for Cisalpine Gaul; ,and the 
Marsian: war soon after breaking out,,and Sertorius 
being employed to levy troops and provide arms, he 
made himself extremely useful in that capacity, and 
performed important services for the state. On the 
ruin of the Marian party, to which he himself belong- 
ed, Sertorius hastened back to Spain, and found no 
difficulty in resuming possession of that province. As 
soon as Sylla was informed of this act of rebellion, he 
sent into Spain a considerable army under Caius An- 
nius, with orders to crush the insurgent forces, Ser- 
torius, compelled to yield to the powerful force thus 
brought against him, was induced to seek for safety in 
Africa. Pursued by bad fortune even to the wilds of 
Mauritania, he was reduced to the necessity of again 


putting, to sea; but, being unable to effect a re-landing | 


in Spain, he strengthened. his little fleet by the addi- 
tion of some of the Cilician pirates, and made a de- 
scent upon the island of Ebusus (now Ivica), in which 
Annius had placed a small garrison. The lieutenant 
of Sylla made haste to succour this insular colony, 
and, sailing to Ebusus with a.strong squadron, was re- 
solved to bring Sertorius to battle. A storm prevent~ 
ed the engagement; most of the ships were driven 
ashore, or swallowed up in the waves; and Sertorius, 


who had with difficulty escaped, from the fury of the | 


tempest, bore away with a few small vessels for the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and, landing near. the mouth of 
the Batis, refreshed his men on the’shores.of the At- 
lantic Ocean. It was on this occasion that, fatigued 
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| gloomy views of the future, he is said to have listened 


to the romantic description of certain sailors, who 
charmed his ears with the delights and peaceful secu- 
rity of a group of happy islands lying scattered at a 
convenient distance in the Western sea. He would 
have retired to that fabled paradise, had not the Cili- 
clan rovers, who preferred a more enterprising life, 
refused to accompany him, and sailed back to the 
coast of Africa. Sertorius in like manner returned 
into the Mediterranean, and, having landed in Africa, 
soon came in contact with Pacianus, a lieutenant of 
Sylla’s, and, though greatly inferior in number, gained 
a decisive victory, and took nearly all the opposite 
army prisoners, The reputation acquired by this vic- 
tory retrieved the affairs of Sertorius. The Lusitani- 
ans, itritated at. the conduct of Annius, resolved to 
throw off the yoke; and, inviting the conqueror of Pa- 
‘cianus to assume the command of their army, they 
took the field against the deputy of Sylla, and set the 
whole power of Rome at defiance. The most brilliant 
success attended. the arms of Sertorius. With 2600 
men, whom he called Romans (though of these 700 
were Africans), and an addition of 4000 dight-armed 
Lusitanians and 700 horse,.he carried on the war 
against four Roman generals, who had 120,000 foot, 
6000 horse, 2000 archers and slingers, and cities with- 
out number under their command. Of the officers 
opposed to him, he beat Cotta at sea, near the modern 
Trafalgar; he defeated Phidius, who had the chief 
command in Beatica, and killed 4000 Romans on the 
banks of the Batis. By his. questor he vanquished 
Domitius, and Lucius Manlius, proconsul of Hither 
Spain; he likewise slew Thoranius, one of the officers 
sent, against him by Metellus, and cut off the whole 
army under his command, Even Metellus himself, 
one of the most experienced and successful generals 
of the age, was not a match for Sertorius in the spe- 
cies of warfare which the Lusitanians waged under his 
direction. Constantly changing his post, and flying 
from one fastness to another with a small body of ac- 
tive men, he cut off the Romans in every quarter, 
without allowing them time to make any arrangement 


for their defence, or even to see the enemy under | 


whose hands their numbers were so rapidly reduced. 
In short, he combined in‘his character all the activity 
and hardiness of savage life with the policy and milita- 
ry skill of a Roman general. Nor did Sertorius think 
it enough to fight the battles of the Spaniards; he 
also undertook to establish among them the habits and 
advantages of civilization, He taught their soldiers 
all the more useful parts of Roman tactics ; he found- 
ed schools for the education of youth; distinguished 
the meritorious by marks of his approbation; and 
even introduced among the higher orders the dress of 
Roman citizens. ‘Sertorius possessed unbounded in- 
fluence over the minds of the natives, as well from 
the high degree of military talent which he displayed, 
as from the conviction on the part of the Lusitanians 
that he held secret communion with Heaven. This 
belief arose principally from. the circumstance of his 
being attended wherever he went by a tame white 
fawn, which he led the rude natives to believe was a 
gift from Diana, and disclosed to him many important 
secrets.—The dangerous state of their affairs in Spain 
induced the Romans to send Pompey to the aid of 
Metellus. But this new commander proved in no de- 
gree more successful than the olc ; Nay, on one occa- 
sion, Pompey had the mortification of seeing the city 

: n taken and burned by Sertorius, without 


the strong language of an ancient wri 
ter) to have warmed his hands at the flame. At las > 
‘however, private treachery effected what the arms a 


open foes had been unable to accomplish. Perper | 
: anc 


one of his officers, who was jealous of his fame 


by the vicissitudes of a hard fortune, and filled with | tired of a superior, conspired against him. At a ban- 
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quet the conspirators began to open their intentions by 
speaking with freedom and licentiousness in the pres- 
ence of Sertorius, whose age and character had hith- 
erto claimed deference from others, Perpenna over- 
turned a glass of wine as a signal to the rest, and im- 
mediately Antonius, one of his officers, stabbed. Ser- 
torius, and the example was followed by all the other 
conspirators (B.C. 73).--No sooner had Perpenna ac- 
complished his nefarious object, than he announced 
himself as the successor of Sertorius. But he soon 
proved as unfit for the duties as he was unworthy of 
the honour attached to that high office. Pompey, 
upon hearing that his formidable antagonist was no 
more, attacked the traitor, whom he easily defeated. 
He was taken prisoner, and afterward executed as an 
enemy to his country; and in this way ended a war 
whiclr at one time threatened the overthrow of the 
whole fabric of the Roman power in Spain.—Of Ser- 
torius it has justly been remarked, that his. great quali- 
ties and military talents would have undoubtedly raised 
him -to the first rank among the chiefs of his coun- 
try, had he been, not the leader of a party, but the 
commander of a state. With nothing to support him 
but the resources of his own mind, he created a pow- 
erful kingdom among strangers, and defended it for 
more than ten years against the arms of Rome, al- 
though wielded by the ablest generals of his time ; and 
he displayed public and private virtues which would 
have rendered a people happy under his rule at a less 
turbulent period. (Plut., Vit. Sertor.—Vell. Paterc., 
2, 30, seqq.—Flor., 3, 21, seqq.) 

Servinia Lex, I. de Pecuniis repetundis, by C, 
Servilius, the pretor, A.U.C. 653. It ordained se- 
verer penalties than formerly against extortion; and 
that the defendant should have a second hearing. 
(Cic. in Verr., 1, 9.)—II. Another, de Judzcibus, by 
Q. Servilius Czpio, the consul, A.U.C. 647. It di- 
vided the right of judging between the senators and 
the equites, a privilege which, though originally be- 
longing to the senators, had been taken from them by 
the Sempronian Law, and given to the equites, who 
had exercised it, in consequence, for seventeen years. 
(Cic., Brut., 43, seg.—Tac., Ann., 12, 60.)—III. 
Another, de Czitate, by C. Servilius Glaucia, ordained 
that if a Latin accused a Roman senator so that he 
was condemned, the accuser should be honoured with 
the name and the privileges of a Roman citizen.—IV. 
Another, Agraria, by P. Servilius Rullus, the tribune, 
A.U.C. 690. It ordained that ten commissioners 
should be created, with absolute power, for five years, 
over all‘the revenues of the republic ; to buy and sell 
what lands they saw fit, at what price and from whom 
they chose ; to distribute them at pleasure to the citi- 
zens; to settle new colonies wherever they judged 
proper, and particularly in Campania, &c. But this 
law was prevented from being passed by the eloquence 
of Cicero, who was then consul. (Cic. in Pis., 2.) 

Servitius, I. Pustivs AHAvA, a master of horse to 
the dictator Cincinnatus. When Meelius refused to 
appear before the dictator to answer the accusations 
which were brought against ‘him on suspicion of his 
aspiting to tyranny, Ahdla slew him in the midst of 
the people whose protection he claimed.” Ahala was 
accused of this murder, and banished; but this sen- 


tence was afterward repealed. He was raised to the 
_dictatorship.—II. Publius, a proconsul of Asia during 


the age of Mithradates. He conquered Isauria, “for 
which service he was surnamed Jsauricus, and re- 
warded with a‘triumph. (Vid. Isauria.)—III. Nonia- 
nus, a Latin historian, who wrote a history of Rome 
‘in the reign of ‘Nero. 
(10, 1, 102). 
Servius, I. Tutivs, the sixth king of Rome. ‘The 
accounts respecting his origin are as obscure as those 
of any of his predecessors. The most ancient and 
phate represents ‘him as)the son of -Ocrisia, 
: af 


‘He is praised by ‘Quintilian 
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a captive and slave of Tanaquil, the wife of Tarquin- 
ius Priscus, by the Lar, or household god. Later le- 
gends made him a son of one of the king’s clients, and . 
for some time a slave; or the son of a man of rank 
and power in one of the conquered Latin cities, who 
being slain in the war, his widow was carried to Rome 
in her pregnancy, and she and her infant son were 
protected by Tanaquil. Another account of the ori- 
gin of Servius has been preserved by a speech of the 
Emperor Claudius, as given in the Etruscan Annals. 
This speech was engraved on a brass plate, and was 
dug up at Lyons about two centuries ago. It is now 
preserved in that city. It was printed by Brotier at 
the end of his edition of Tacitus, and has been also 
published in the Collections of Inscriptions. Claudius 
begins to recount how often the form of government 
had been changed, and even the royal dignity bestowed 
on foreigners. Then he says of Servius Tullius, ‘ Ac- 
cording to our Annals, he was the son of the captive 
Ocrisia ; but if we follow the Tuscans, he was the 
faithful follower of Czles Vibenna, and shared all 
his fortunes. At last, quitting Etruria with the re- 
mains of the army which had served under Celes, he 
went to Rome, and occupied the Celian Hill, giving 
it that name after his former commander. He ex- 
changed his Tuscan name, Mastama, for a Roman one, 
obtained the kingly power, and employed it to the great 
advantage of the state.” (Nieb., Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 
381.)—All accounts, however, represent him as enjoy- 
ing the favour of Tarquin and his queen, as having 
married the daughter of that monarch, and obtaining the 
throne in a great measure by the judicious manage- 
ment of the latter. It would seem as if Servius had 
in the very beginning of his reign encountered the 
opposition of the patricians. He is said not to have 
allowed any interregnum, orto have permitted the sen- 
ate to take the lead in his election to the sovereignty ; 
but, as he had already acted as king before the death 
of Tarquinius was, publicly known, to have made a di- 
rect application, without any other preliminary pro- 
cess, to the comtza curiata, and to have been by them 
invested with the powers of former kings. ‘The only 
historical conclusion which,can be deduced from these 
incidental notices is, that a contest had begun be- 
tween the kings and the patrician body, in which the 
kings deemed it their soundest policy to diminish the 
power of the patricians, in order to maintain their own. 
But as no direct diminution of their power could have 
been attempted without exciting an immediate insur- 
rection, it was deemed expedient by these kings to 
raise a counterbalancing power in the state, which, 
having received its existence from them, might be ex- 
pected to'lend them aid in repressing the exorbitant 
power of the patrician body, combined with their he- 
reditary privileges. ‘That Servius was a friend of the 
people, and that the patricians hated and plotted against 
him, appears from a passage of Festus: ‘“ Patricius 
Vicus Rome dictus eo quod ibt patricit habitaverunt, 
jubente Servio Tullio, ut, si quid molirentur adversus 
apsum, ex locis superioribus opprimerentur.” Indeed, . 
it might be indirectly gathered from the statement of 
Livy (1, 44), that he chose his habitation on the Es- 
quiline, for’ that was the plebeian quarter. (Dion. 
Hal., 4, 13.) The government of Servius Tullius 
was, from beginning to end, a sort of revolution. The 
organic changes ascribed to him can hardly be con- 


ceived of, as projected under any but republican insti- 


tutions. At all events, they seem to,have paved the 
way for the republic. Servius prepared his constitu- 
tional innovations by a division of land and of building- 
ground for habitations to the poor. His constitution, 
however, had no resemblance to a pure democracy. 
Property was adopted as the standard for apportioning 
the public contributions and franchise; and on this 
principle his famous division into classes was based. 
When jit is considered that out of a hundred and 
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eighty-nine (or ninety-three) centuries, the first class 
alone contained eighty, to which must be added the 
eighteen centuries of eguites, and that the last class had 
either only one voice or none at all, it is easy to see 
that Servius, if in effect he made this arrangement, 
substituted an aristocracy of wealth for the former pa- 
trician preponderance in the cwrzg@. As in these times 
the property of land was for the most part in the hands 
of the patricians, they of course retained preponder- 
ance in the new aristocracy likewise. But this was 
accidental, and soon ceased to be the:case.—The war- 
like undertakings of Servius were ‘principally directed 
against the Etrurians. He is said to have carried on 
war, for twenty years, with the citizens of Veii, Cere, 
Tarquinii, and, lastly, with the collective force of the 
Etruscans, till all allowed the pre-eminence of Rome 
and her king.—Servius enlarged the city, so as to 
bring within its compass the Viminal and Hsquiline 
Hills; he finished work begun by Tarquinius, by 
building the walls of the city of hewn stone; and, for 
the purpose of consolidating more firmly the union of 
the races of which the nation was composed, he erect- 
ed the temple of Diana on the Aventine Hill, which was 
to be the chief abode of the-Latin population recently 
brought to Rome.—The horrible tale of the last Tar- 
quin’s accession to the throne might be regarded as 
incredible, were it not that Italian history in the mid- 
dle ages affords us many similar examples. The nar- 
rative in question is as follows: The two daughters 
of Servius were married to the two sons of the elder 
' Tarquin. The one murdered her husband Aruns, and 
her sister, with the aid of the other son of Tarquin, 
and paved the way to the throne for herself and her 
new husband by the murder of her father.—The per- 
sonal existence of Servius Tullius is regarded by 
many recent writers as involved in considerable doubt. 
The constitution of the classes and centuries is as 
real as Magna Charta, or the Bill of Rights, in Eng- 
lish history ; yet its pretended author seems scarcely 
a more historical personage than King Arthur. We 
do not even know with certainty his name or his race ; 
still less can we trust the pretended chronology of the 
common story. “The last three reigns, according to 
Livy, occupied a space of 107 years; yet the king, 
who, at the end of this period, is expelled in mature, 
but not in declining age, is the son of the king who 
ascends the throne a grown man, in the vigour of life, 
at the beginning of it: Servius marries the daughter 
of Tarquinius a short time before he is made king, yet 
‘immediately after his accession he is the father of two 
grown-up daughters, whom he marries to the brothers 
of his own wife. ‘The sons of Ancus Marcits wait pa- 
tiently eight-and-thirty years, and then murder Tar- 
quinius to obtain a throne which they had seen him so 
long quietly occupy. Still, then, we are, in a manner, 
upon enchanted ground ; the unreal and the real’ are 
strangely mixed up together ; but, although some real 
elements exist, yet the general picture before us is a 
mere fantasy: single trees and buildings may be cop- 
ied from nature, but their grouping is ideal, and they 
are placed in the midst of fairy palaces and. fairy be- 
ings, whose originals this earth never witnessed. (Liv., 
1, 41, segqg.—Hetherington’s History of Rome, p. 23, 
seqq. —Arnold’s Roman History, vol. 1, p. 48, seqq.) 
—II. Sulpitius Rufus, an eminent Roman jurist and 
statesman, descended from an illustrious family. He 
was contemporary with Cicero, and probably born about 
“acentury B.C. He cultivated polite literature from a 
very early period, especially philosophy and poetry. 
At an early age he appeared as a pleader at ihe bar. 
In consequence of a reproof received from Quintus Mu- 


cius, an eminent lawyer, grounded upon his ignorance 


of the law, he applied himself with great industry to 
legal studies, and became one of the most eminent 


lawyers of Rome. — Cicero highly commends his legal | 


knowledge. Sulpitius passed through the various civil 
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offices of the Roman state, and was consul B.C. 51. 
Cesar made him governor of Achaia after the battle 
of Pharsalia ; but, when that chief was taken off, Sul- 
pitius returned to Rome, and acted with the republi- 
can party. He died in the camp of Antony, under the 
walls of Modena, having been sent on an embassy to 
that leader from the Roman senate. Cicero, in his 
9th Philippic, pleads for a brazen statue to be erected 
to Sulpitius, which honour was granted by the senate. 
—III. Honoratus Maurus, a learned grammarian in 
the age of Arcadius and Honorius. He has left Latin 
commentaries upon Virgil, still extant. These are, 
however, considered rather as.a collection of ancient 
remarks and criticisms on the poet than as composed 
by himself. They contain many valuable notices of 
the geography and arts of antiquity. These commen- 
taries are found annexed to some of the older editions 
of Virgil. ‘They are most correctly given in the edi- 
tion of Virgil by Burmann, Amst., 1746, 4 vols. 4to. 
SeEsosrris, a celebrated king of Egypt, whose era 
will be considered in the course of ihe present article, 
According to the common account, his father ordered 
all the children in his dominions who were born on the 
same day with him to be publicly educated, and to pass 
their youth in the company of his son, This plan suc- 
ceeded fully, and Sesostris, on attaining to manhood, 
saw himself surrounded -by a nuthber of faithful min- 
isters and active warriors, whose education and inti- 
macy with their prince rendered them inseparably de- 
voted to his interest. When Sesostris, after achiev- 
ing several brilliant conquests as his father’s lieuten- 
ant, had succeeded his parent on the throne, he became 


‘ambitious of military fame, and, after he had divided 


his kingdom into 36 different districts or nomes, he 
marched at the head of a numerous army to make the 
conquest of the world, Libya, Authiopia, Arabia, with 
all the islands of the Red Sea, were conquered,.and 
the victorious monarch marched through Asia, and 
penetrated farther into the East than the conqueror 
of Darius. He also invaded Europe, and subdued 
the Thracians ; and, that the fame of his conquests 
might long survive him, he placed columns ‘and im- 
ages in the several provinces he had subdued ; and, 
many ages after, inscriptions were still to be seen 
commemorating his conquests.: At his return home 
the monarch employed his time in encouraging the 
fine arts, and in improving the revenues of his king- 
dom. He erected one hundred temples to the gods 
for the victories he had obtained, and mounds of earth 
were heaped up in several parts of Egypt, where 
cities were built for the reception of the inhabitants 
during the inundations of the Nile. After a long and 
glorious reign, Sesostris, now grown old and infirm, 
is said to have destroyed himself. (Dzod. Sic., 1, 
53, segg.)—Such is the common legend relative to 
this celebrated king and conqueror: the hero of Cham- 
pollion’s system, as of all early Egyptian history, and, 
if we are to believe Diodorus, of their poetry, the Se- 
sostris of Herodotus, the Sesoosis of Diodorus, the 
Sethos of Manetho, the Rhamses the Great of the 
monuments, he appears at the head of the nineteenth 
dynasty as the greatest of the Theban kings. Every- 
where this mighty monarch stands forth in prominent 
grandeur. . Before and in the temples of the Southern 
Ipsambul, no less than in Thebes and in the ruins of 
Memphis, his colossal statues appear stamped, Cham- 
pollion asserts, with the reality of portraiture. In al- 
most every temple, up to the confines of Acthiopia, 
his deeds and triumphs are wrought in relief and 
painting. The greater part of the celebrated obelisks 
either are inscribed to him or bear his record. ‘That 
of the Lateran has been long known (from the curious 
interpretation of it in Ammianus Marcellinus) to be- 


long toa King Rameses ; one side of Cleopatra’s Nee- | 


dle is occupied with his deeds; and, besides his le- 


gends in the ruins of Luxor and sia immense _ 4 
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Next from Eusebius, according to the 
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edifice on the western side of the river, which corre- 
sponds with singular, if not perfect, exactness to the 
magnificent palace of Osymandyas described by Dio- 
dorus, is so covered with his legends as to be named 
by Champollion, without the least hesitation, the 
Rhamescion.—The date of the accession of Sesostris, 
as the head of the nineteenth dynasty, is of greatim- 
portance, but, like all such points, involved in much 
difficulty. M. Champollion Figeac, by an ingenious 
argument deduced from the celebrated Sothic period 
of 1460 years, reckoned according to, data furnished 
by Censorinus, and a well-known fragment of Theon 
of Alexandrea, makes out the date of 1473 B.C... Dr. 
Young assumes 1424. Mr, Mure maintains that it 
cannot be placed higher ‘than 1410, nor lower than 
1400. (Remarks on the Chronology of the Egyptian 
Dynasties, Lond., 1829.) M. Champollion Figeac’s 


argument is unsatisfactory, and chiefly from the un- 
certainty of fixing the reign of Menophres, which is the 
basis of the whole system, and which is altogether a 
gratuitous assumption. It appears, however, that the 
question may be brought toa short, if not precise, con- 
clusion, ‘The first date which approximates to. cer- 
tainty is the capture of Jerusalem by Sesac or Se- 
sonchosis ; the first of the twenty-second dynasty, in 


_ the year 971, or, at the earliest, 975 B.C. What, 


then, was the intervening time between this event and 
the accession of the nineteenth dynasty? The reigns 
of the three series, as given by Mr. Mure from the va- 
rious authorities, stand thus: and first from Eusebius 
in the Latin text of Jerome : 


Nineteenth Dynasty 194 
Twentieth i . 178 
Twenty-first “ 130 
502 

Add date of capture of Jerusalem . 971 
1473 


Greek text 
(Syncellus—Scaliger) : 


Nineteenth Dynasty } ‘i . ‘ 202 (194) 
Twentieth ae . ‘ » ® . 178 


Twenty first “ 130 
f 510 

Add as before . ° . ° ° 971 
1481 


Next from Eusebius, according to the Armenian text : 
Nineteenth Dynasty 194 
“ 


‘Twentieth 172 
Twenty-first ¢ 130 
Addins Ny 4 OLE 
| | M467 
Next from Africanus (Syncellus) : 
Nineteenth Dynasty year, R tna 
. Twentieth Jf . le ‘ ‘ . 135 Ket 
Twenty-first “ tea NE Peete oa iota) 180. 
“475 
Addie 9s ee ol: Saltben CMI eT 
And, lastly, from the Old Chronicle : 
Nineteenth Dynasty . . « « 194 
LenS! See Ty se Cems OOS 
DW any ements MRE te 1) NS ae S| 
pe fae , ity 643 
TMA, Mine has sc Dense’: gilt) nea. thine OL al 
gas 1514 


The question resolves itself into the relative degrees of 
‘weight attached to Africanus, Eusebius, or the Old 
Chronicle, as to the neign of the Twentieth Dynasty, 
It should be observed, that there may be five years of 
error in the date of the capture of Jerusalem, and it 


° 


a ‘is uncertain at what period in the reign.of Sesac that, 
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event took place. M. Champollion Figeac’s date, there- 
fore, for different reasons from his own, is as probable 
as any other.—Ancient history is full of the triumphs 
of this Egyptian Alexander : was it the echo of native 
legends, either poetical, or, if historical, embellished 
by national vanity, or containing substantial truth? 
The memorable passage in Tacitus is at once the most 
brief and the fullest statement of the glories of his, 
reign. On the visit of Germanicus to Thebes, the 
elder of the priests, interpreting the inscriptions in his 
native language, related to the wondering Roman the 
forces, the conquests in Africa, Asia, and Europe, and 
the tribute levied by the Great Rhamses. (Tacitus, 
Ann., 2, 60.)—Let us trace this line of conquest, 
which appeared so yast, and perhaps romantic, as to 
have induced those writers who, towards the end of the 
last century, were for resolving all history, mythology, 
and religion into astronomy, upon grounds rather more 
plausible than usual, to consider the great king of 
Egypt no more than a mythological personification of 
“the giant that rejoiceth to run his course from one 
end of Heaven to the other.” The first conquest gen- 
erally attributed to Sesostris is Althiopia. Some wri- 
ters, indeed, make him commence with a maritime 
expedition against Cyprus and Pheenicia; but the 
most probable account states that, either during his 
father's life or after his own accession, he led the tri- 
umphant banners of Hgypt along the whole course of 
the Nile to the sacred Meroé. He conquered, says 
Diodorus, the southern A®thiopians, and forced them 
to pay tribute, ebony, gold, and elephants’ teeth. No- 
where do the monuments so strikingly illustrate the 
history. In the Nubian temples, representations of 
the victories of this great king line the walls. One at 
Kalabsche has been described with great spirit by 
Heeren, from Gau’s engravings. It represents a na- 
ked queen with her children imploring the mercy of 
the conqueror. Now, though female sovereigns were 
rarely known in Egypt, in Aithiopia,they were com- 
mon. Even at a late period, the Candace of the Acts 
will occur to every reader. Besides the queen, there 
are the spoils at the feet of the conqueror, what seems 
to be ivory, with golden ingots, and huge logs of eb- 
ony. We proceed on our course, first remarking a 
fact. which, if we remember rightly, has escaped the 
notice of Heeren, that the career of Sesostris is led 
precisely along the line on which he has traced, with 
so much ingenuity and research, the road of ancient 
commerce, It might almost seem that the conqueror 
followed the track of the caravan or fleet, to plunder 
or make himself master of the successive centres or 
emporia of commerce, and of the different countries 
from which the richest articles of traffic were sent 
forth. The first step, as stated, was the subjugation 
of Authiopia, the next of Africa to the west: of this, 
it is true, we have but an indifferent voucher, that of 
a Latin poet, and one, in general, more to be suspected 
of tumid hyperbole than his brethren, namely, Lucan. 
(Venit ad occasum, mundique extrema Sesostris, 10, 
276.) Still, some extensive subjugation of the Libyan 
tribes may be assumed without much hesitation. The 
wild animals of the desert are perpetually led in the 
triumphs of the Egyptians—the antelopes, the apes, 
the giraffes, and the ostriches.—Arabia, to the older 
walla, was the land of wonder and of wealth, From 
the Hebrew prophets, who delighted to dwell on ‘‘ the 
gifts to be brought from Arabia and Saba,” to the la- 
test Greek and Latin poets, the geographer Dionysius 
and the luxuriant Nonnus, the riches and marvels of 
the land and people are perpetually displayed. Araby 
the Blessed, either producing or possessing the car- 
tying trade of those costly spices and incenses which 
were so prodigally used in Egypt in embalming the 
dead and worshipping the gods, would naturally be an 
object of ambition to an Egyptian conqueror. Ac- 
cordingly, even before the triumphant career of Rham- 
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ses the Great, curious vestiges of Egyptian conquest 
in the Arabian peninsula have been brought to light, 
and Arabah (the Red Earth) is described as under the 
feet of Rameses Meiamoun, in one of those curious 
representations of his conquests said to line the walls 
at Medinet-Abou. It was on a height overlooking the 
narrow strait which divides Africa from Arabia that 
Sesostris, according to Strabo, erected one of his col- 
umns. ‘The wars between the later Abyssinian kings 
and the sovereigns of Yemen, in the centuries prece- 
ding Mohammed, may illustrate these conquests. The 
hatred or terror of the sea attributed to the later 
Egyptians was either unknown to or disdained, as the 
monuments clearly prove, by the great ‘Theban kings ; 
more than one regular naval engagement, as well as 
descents from invading fleets, being represented in 
the sculptures. On the Red Sea, Sesostris, according 
to history, fitted out a navy of four hundred sail ; but 
whither did he or his admirals sail? Did they com- 
mit themselves to the trade-winds, and boldly stretch 
across towards the land of gold and spice? Are some 
of the hill-forts represented in the sculptures those of 
India? Did his triumphant arms pass the Ganges ? 
Do the Indian hunches on.the cattle, noticed by Mr. 
Hamilton, confirm the legend so constantly repeated 
of his conquests in that land of ancient fable? Or, 
according to the modest account of Herodotus, did 
they coast cautiously along, and put back when they 
encountered some formidable shoals? Did they fol- 
low the course of the Persian Gulf, assail the rising 
monarchies of the Assyrians -and Medes, or press on 
to that great kingdom of Bactria, which dimly arises 
amid the gloom of the earliest ages, the native place 
of Zoroaster, and’ the cradle of the Magian religion ? 
Champollion boldly names Assyrians; Medes, and 
Bactrians as exhibited on the monuments; but the 
strange and barbarous appellations which he has read, 
as far as we remember, bear no resemblance to those 
of any of the Oriental tribes ; earlier travellers, how- 
ever, have observed that the features, costume, and 
arms of the nations with which.the Egyptians join 
battle are clearly Asiatic ; the long, flowing robes, the 
line-of face, the beards, the shields, in many respects 
are remarkably similar to those on the Babylonian cyl- 
inders and the sculptures gf Persepolis. ‘The do- 
minions of Sesostris,” our legend proceeds, “ spreads 
over Armenia and Asia Minor. His images were still 
to be'seen in the days of Herodotus, one on the road 
between Ephesus and Phocea, and another between 
Smyrna and Sardis. They were five palms high, 
armed in the Egyptian and Ethiopian manner, and 
held a javelin in one hand and a bow in the other ; 
across the breast ran a line, with an inscription: 
‘This region I conquered by my strength (lit. my 
shoulders).’? They were mistaken for statues of Mem- 
non.” ‘This universal conqueror spread his dominion. 
into Europe ;. but Thrace was the limit of his victo- 
ries. On the eastern shore of the. Euxine he left, ac- 
cording to tradition, a part of his army, the ances- 
tors of the circumcised people, the Colchians. But 
his most formidable enemies were the redoubted 
Scythians. Pliny and other later writers assert that 
he was vanquished by them, and fled. But Egyptian 

ride either disguised or had reason to deny the defeat 
ofherhero. There is a striking story in Herodotus, that 
when the victorious Darius commanded that his statue 
should take the place of that of Sesostris, the priests 
boldly interfered, and asserted the superiority of their 
monarch, who had achieved what Darius had in vain at- 
tempted, the subjugation of the Scythians.—Are we 
then to dismiss all this long history of triumphs and 
conquests into the regions of mythic or allegoric legend? 
Are we to consider it the pure creation or the monstrous 
exaggeration of national vanity? to resolve it into the 
audacious mendacity of the priest or the licensed fiction 

of the ak a A priori, there is nothing improbable in 
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the existence of one or of a line of Egyptian conquer- 
ors: Egypt was as likely to send forth “ its mighty 
hunter, whose game. was man,” as Assyria, Persia, 
Macedonia, Arabia, or Tartary. On the other hand, 
we have the uniform testimony of ancient history, an- 
cient tradition, and existing monuments. Egyptian 
history is reported to us by every ancient author, 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Manetho, Strabo, and is assu- 
redly deserving of as much credit as the scattered frag- 
ments of the Oriental-annals, which bear the name of 
Berosus or Sanchoniathon, or the traditions preserved 
by more modern antiquaries. The only history which 
‘approximates to this period is that of the Bible, and 
this we shall presently consider. How far the general 
tradition may be traced to Egypt as its sole fountain- 
head, may be- doubted ; there is some semblance of a 
connexion with Scythian tradition preserved in Justin 
and Jornandes; in the former we find the name of a 
Scythian king contemporary with Sesostris. But the 
monuments which cover the walls of the Nubian cit- 
ies, more particularly of ‘Thebes, afford the strongest 
confirmation to the extensive conquests of one or more 
of the mighty Pharaohs. These monuments, entirely 
independent, it must. be remembered, of the interpre- 
tations of their legends by Champollion, represent bat- 


tles and sieges, combats by land and sea, in countries _ 
apparently not African, against nations which have ~ 


every character of remote, probably Asiatic races. 
There are rivers which cannot be the Nile; fortresses 
which, in their local character, seem totally unlike 
those of the districts bordering on Egypt.—But how is 
it that the sacred writings preserve a profound silence 
on all the invasions, conquests, and triumphs of this 
Egyptian Alexander, or, if Champollion is to be cred- 
ited, this race of Alexanders? We must take up the 
question of the connexion between the sacred and 
Egyptian history at an earlier period. On this inter- 
esting inquiry two writers, M. Coquerel, a Protestant, 
and M. Greppo, a Roman Catholic divine, have en- 
tered with much candour and ingenuity: To what pe- 
riod in the Egyptian history is the Mosaic Exodus 
to be assigned? This question seems to have been 
debated, if we may so speak, on the scene of action 
among the Jewish and Grecian writers in Alexandrea, 
The fact was universally admitted, though the chro- 
nology was warmly contested; as to the fact, it may 
be fearlessly asserted that the Mosaic record, inde- 
pendent of its religious sanction, has generally as high 
a claim to the character of authenticity and credibility 
as any ancient document; he who should reject it 
would not merely expose his own sincerity as a be- 
liever in revealed religion, but his judgment as a phil- 
osophical historian. Nor can we read the histories of 
Diodorus, or Tacitus, or the treatise of Josephus 
against Apion, without clearly seeing that the Egyp- 
tian historians, however they might disfigure, no doubt 
did notice the servitude and the escape of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt. But both this and the chronological 
question were carried on with the blinding feelings of 
national pride and animosity on each side, and it is far 
from likely that we should disentangle the web which 
has thus been rayelled, nor can we expect to receive 
any direct information on this subject from the mon- 
uments, One pious writer has taken alarm at this si- 
lence ; but surely without much reason, for the monu-* 
ments almost exclusively belong” to Upper Egypt ; 
nor does a proud nation inscribe on its enduring sculp~ 
tures its losses and calamities; it is the victorious, 
not the discomfited, monarch whose deeds are hewn 
in stone.—Both M. Coquerel and M. Greppo adopt 
the common Usherian date, 1491, for the Exodus, 


‘Now, though this date is as probable as any other, we 
cannot think it certain. The great variation of chro- — 


nologists on this point is well known; nor is any 
question of biblical criticism more open to fair debate 
than the authenticity of the text of 1 Kings, 6,1, the 
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basis of this calculation, Our authors likewise adopt 
M. Champollion Vigeac’s date, 1473, for the access- 
ion of Sesostris, and the common term of two hun- 
dred and fifteen years for the residence of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt. Joseph might thus have been sold under 
Meeris; Jacob and his family entered Hgypt under his 
successor, Miphre-Thoutmosis, and departed in the 
third year of Amenophis Rhamses, father of Sesostris, 
Several curious incidental points make in favour of this 
system. Ata period assigned to the ministry of Jo- 
seph, clearly, the native princes were on the throne; 
the priesthood were in honour and power, particularly 
those of Phre. The obelisk raised by Mosris Miphra, 
at Heliopolis, will be remembered: his son likewise 
bore the title of Miphre. Now Joseph was married to 
the daughter of Pet-e-phre, the priest of Phre, at On or 
Heliopolis. At this period, too, the shepherds were re- 
cently expelled, and, therefore, an “abomination to the 
Egyptians,” and the land of Goshen was vacant by 
their expulsion, Diodorus, it may be observed, gives 
seven generations between Moris and Sesostris, which, 
at three for a century, amounts nearly to the date of 
the residence of the Israelites in Egypt. Towards 
the close of the period the race of Khamses ascended 
the throne; and Raamses is the name of one of the 
cities built by the oppressed Israelites. Such are the 


curious incidental illustrations of this system, the same, 


we may observe, with that of Usher and Bishop Cum- 
berland; but we must not dissemble the difficulties, 
The Exodus, according to the dates adopted, took 
ge seventeen years before the death of Amenophis'; 
ne, therefore, could not have been the Pharaoh drowned 
in the Red Sea; a difficulty rendered still more start. 
ling by the very interesting description of the sepul- 
chral cave of this Amenophis V. by Champollion, and 
which seems clearly to intimate that this Pharaoh re- 
posed with his ancestors in the splendid excavation 
of Biban-el-Malook. Here, however, M, Greppo moves 
a previous question.—Have we distinct authority in 
the Hebrew Scriptures for the death of Pharaoh! 
In the contemporary descriptions it is the host, the 
chariots, the horsemen of Pharaoh which are swal- 
lowed up; and there is no expression that intimates, 
with any degree of clearness, the death of the mon- 
arch; the earliest apparently express authority for 
the death of the king is a poetic passage in the one 
hundred and thirty-sixth Psalm (v. 15), which is gen- 
erally considered to have been written after the cap- 
tivity, and even this may, perhaps, bear a different 
construction. There is a second difficulty still more 
formidable. —The scene of the Mosaic narrative is un- 
doubtedly laid in Lower Egypt, and seems to fix the 
residence of the kings in some part of the northern re- 
gion; but it seems equally clear that Thebes was the 
usual dwelling-place of this Ammonian race of sover- 
eigns, ‘Tradition agrees with the general impression 
of the narrative; it hovers between Tanis and Mem- 
his, with a manifest predilection for the former. The 
Manitie branch of the Nile is said to be that on which 
Moses was exposed; and’ the “wonders in the field 
of Zoan’’ indicate the same scenes on much higher au- 
thority, The LXX. and the Chaldee eM geet ren- 
der Zoan by ‘Tanis. We are aware that Champollion 
will not ‘ bear a rival near the throne” of his magnifi- 
cent Pharaohs, and other opponents may object the 
“all Egypt” of the Scriptures, As to the latter ob- 
jection, 1t may certainly be questioned whether ‘all 
gyp”’ included the Thebaid; but if Champollion 
(were we to suggest the possibility of a collateral dy- 
nasty and a second kingdom, at this period, in the 
northern part of the region) should urge the improb- 
ability that vod pe sovereigns like Horus, Man- 
douee, or especially athebee. Risikiticte would en- 
dure the independence of a part, as it were, of the 
Egyptian monarchy, we can only rejoin the fre- 
or, ith which the great soresdigiisied 6 the East 
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SESOSTRIS. 


are dismembered by the assertion of independence of 
some powerful satrap, or the division between the sons 
on the death of a king, In the twenty-eighth year of 
Algyptus (the Rameses Meiamoun of the monuments), 
says Eusebius, in the Chronicon (Armen, Vers.), 
“ Busiris in partibus Nii fluwi tyrannidem exerce- 
bat, transeuntesque perigrinos rhea ath ave any 
monuments been discovered in Lower Ngypt between 
Moris and Sesostris! Would not the restriction of 
the dominions of the latter part of the preat Theban 
dynasty to Upper Egypt, xf of their conquests to the 
south and east, account for Herodotus, who wrote 
from Memphian authority, making Sesostris the im- 
mediate successor of Marist Might not the blow in- 
flicted on the ‘Tanite kingdom by the loss of its slave 
population and its army, enable Sesostris with greater 
ease to consolidate the whole realm into one mighty 
monarchy! ‘We are not, however, blind to the ob« 


jections against this scheme, and rather throw it out 


for consideration than urge it with the least positive 
ness. Yet far be it from us to confine the inquisitive 
reader to a choice between these two hypotheses, 
He may consult Mr. Faber, who will inform him that 
the Pharaoh who perished in the Red Sea was one 
of the shepherd kings. 'We may turn to Josephus, 
and find that the shepherds and the Teraclites were the 
same; but by what strange transformation a peaceful 
minister and his family of seventy persons became a 
horde of conquering savages and a dynasty of kings, 
we are at a loss to conceive: Perizonius, however, 
has ably meee this untenable hypothesis, There 
is another theory, which we are inclined to suspect 
was that of Manetho, and, therefore, worthy of con- 
sideration ; but it is so strangely disfigured in Jose- 
phus, that it is difficult to know to whom we are to 
ascribe the flagrant contradictions, By this account, 
Amenophis was inserted by Manetho afler Sesostris 
and his son Rhamses, yet ho is immediately after rep- 
resented, either by Manetho or Josephus, as their pre- 
decessor; hoe it was who expelled a second race of 
leprous shepherds, and his fate was moulded up with 
a tradition of a great catrastrophe connected with re- 
ligion, ‘This would throw the Exodus a century later 
(the Jewish date comes as low as 1812), and would 
be somewhat embarrassing to chronology, but it would 
settle the question about Sesostris; and the Jews of 
all ages were more likely to exaggerate than depress 
the antiquity of their nation, If, however, according to 
the general view, we place the Exodus before the ac- 
cession of Sesostris, in what manner do we account for 
the silence of the holy books concerning this universal 
conqueror? M., Coquerel and M, Greppo answer at 
once, and with apparent probability, that the trium- 
phant armies of the Egyptian marched through Pales- 
tine during the forty years which the Israclites passed 
in the secret and inaccessible desert, Yot a prelimi« 
nary question may be started—according to the general 
accounts, Did the Egyptian pass through Palestine? 
By the line of march which we have drawn out from 
hes seom the best authorities, hecortainly did not, 
excepting possibly on his return, and of his return no- 
thing is said, excepting that ho arrived, whether by land 
or sea is not stated, at Pelusium, ‘We will not urge 
the words of Justin, that this great conqueror had a 
per predilection for remote conquests, and de« 
spised those which lay near his own borders; but it is 
possible that the comparative insignificance of Pales- 
tine, or its ready submission, might preserve it from 
actual invasion, if it did not happen to be on the line 
of march. It is true that Herodotus sends forth the 
Hgyptian to win his first laurela by the conquest of 
prea and Phoenicia; but the subjugation of the ial- 
and clearly denotes a maritime expedition, The con- 
quest of Phenicia is confirmed by a very singular 
monument, a bilinguar inseription in hieroglyphies and 
arrow-hoaded characters, the former of wh the 
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legend of Rhamses the Great. This has been found 
at Nahar-el-kelb, in Syria, near the ancient Berytus. 
In, fact, while Phoenicia, already perhaps mercantile, 
might attract an Egyptian conqueror, Palestine, only 
rich in the fruits of the soil, which Egypt produced in 
the utmost abundance, was a conquest which might 
flatter the. pride, but would offer no advantage to the 
sovereign of the Nile. Herodotus, indeed, expressly 
asserts, that he had seen one of his obscene trophies of 
victory raised among those nations which submitted 
without resistance in Syria Palestina. Larcher has 
already observed on the loose way in which the bound- 
aries of Palestine were known by the Greeks, and has 
urged the improbability that the magnificent sovereigns 
of Judea, David and Solomon, would suffer such a 
monument of national disgrace to stand ; he supposes, 
therefore, that it might be in the territory of Ascalon. 
~ We are somewhat inclined to suspect that- many of 
these pillars might be no more than the symbols of 
the worship of Baal-Peor. Was Herodotus likely to 
read a hieroglyphic inscription without the assistance 
of his friends, the priests of Egypt? Be this as it 
may, after all, if we can calmly consider the nature of 
the Jewish history in the Bible, all difficulty, even if 
we suppose the peaceful submission to the great con- 
queror, ceases at once. The Book of Judges, in about 
fourteen chapters, from the third to the sixteenth, con- 
tains the history of between three and four centuries. 
Its object appears to be to relate the successive calam- 
ities of the nation, and the deliverances wrought ‘by 
men raised by the Lord.”) But the rapid march of 
Sesostris through the unresisting territory, as it might 
exercise no oppression, would demand no deliverance. 
- More’ particularly, if it took place during one of the 
periods of servitude, when masters and slaves bowed 
together beneath the yoke, it would have added no- 
thing to the ignominy or burden of slavery., (Quar- 
terly Review, vol. 43, p. 141, seqq.) 

Sestos, a city of Thrace on the shores of -the Hel- 
lespont, nearly opposite to Abydos, which lay some- 
what to the south. From the situation of Sestos it 
was always regarded as a most important city, as it 
commanded in a great measure the narrow channel on 
which it stood. (Theopomp., ap. Strab., 591.) It 
appears to have been founded ‘at an early period by 
some Alolians. (Scymnus, ch. 708.) The story of 
. Hero and: Leander, and still more the passage of the 
vast armament of Xerxes, have rendered Sestos cele- 
brated in ancient history. Sestos is said by Herodo- 
tus to have been strongly fortified ; and, when besieged 
by the Greek naval force, after the battle of Mycale, 
it made an obstinate defence; the inhabitants being 
reduced to the necessity of eating the thongs which fast- 
ened their beds. The barbarians at length abandoned 
the place, which surrendered to the besiegers. (Herod., 
9,115.—Thucyd.,1,89.) ‘The Athenians, when at the 
height of their power, justly attached the greatest value 
to the possession of Sestos, which enabled them to com- 
mand the active trade of the Euxine ; hence they were 
wont to call it the corn-chest of the Pireus. (Aristot., 
Rhet., 3, 10, 7.) After the battle of Ai gospotamos, 
Sestos recovered its independence with. the rest of 
the Chersonese ; but the, Athenians, many years after, 
having resolved to recover that fertile province, sent 
Chares to the Hellespont with a considerable force 
to attempt its conquest. The Sestians were sum- 
moned to surrender their town, and, on their refusal, 
were speedily besieged; after a short» resistance the 
place was taken by assault, when Chares barbarously 
caused all the male inhabitants capable of bearing arms 
to-be butchered. This severe blow: probably caused 


the ruin of the town, as from this period little mention 


of it occurs in history. Strabo, however, speaks of 


Sestos as being a considerable place in his time; he. 


observes, that the current which flowed from the shore 
near Sestos greatly facilitated the navigation of ves- 
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sels from thence, the reverse being the case with those 
sailing from Abydos. (Strab., 591.—Polyb., 16, 29.) 
Mannert says the site of Sestos is now called Ialowa 
(Geogr., vol. 7, p. 193.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 
1, p. 328). 

Setuon, a priest of Vulcan, who made himself king 
of Egypt after the death of Anysis. He was attacked 
by the Assyrians, and delivered from this powerful en- 
emy by an immense number of rats, which in one 
night gnawed their bowstrings and thongs, so that on 
the morrow their. arms were found to be useless. 
From this wonderful circumstance Sethon had a statue 
which represented him with a rat in his hand, with the 
inscription of Whoever fixes his eyes on me, let him be 
pious. —‘‘The Babylonian Talmud,” observes Pri- 
deaux, “states that the destruction made upon the 
army of the Assyrians was executed by lightning, and 
some of the Targums are quoted for saying the same 
thing; but it seems most likely that it was effected 
by bringing on them the hot wind which is frequent in 
those parts, and often, when it lights among a multi- 
tude, destroys great numbers of them in a moment, as 
frequently happens to caravans; and the words of 
Isaiah, that God would send a blast against Senache- 
rib, denote also the same thing. Herodotus gives us 
some kind of a disguised account of this deliverance 
from the Assyrians in a fabulous application of it to 
the city of Pelusium instead of Jerusalem, and to Se- 
thon the Egyptian instead of Hezekiah.” The learned 
dean then remarks upon the strong confirmation given 
to the account in Scripture by the statement of He- 
rodotus, and his mentioning the very name of Sen- 
acherib. (Prideauxz’s Connexions, vol. 1, p. 23, seqq., 
ed. 1831.) 

Seria, a town of Latium, northeast of Antium and 
north of Circii. It is now Sezza. Its situation on a 
steep and lofty hill is marked by a verse of Lucili- 
us, preserved by Aulus Gellius (16, 9). The wine of 
this town was in considerable repute, and Augustus, 
according to Pliny (14, 6), gave it the preference, as 
being of all kinds the least calculated to injure the 
stomach. We may infer from Statius (Silv., 2, 6), 
that it was sometimes poured on the ashes of the weal- 
thy dead. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 107.) ~ 

Severus, I. Lucius Szerimius, a Roman emperor, 
born at Leptis in Africa, of an equestrian family. 
Upon coming to Rome in early life, he received the 
benefit of a liberal education, and was subsequently 
raised to the dignity of a senator by the favour of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. His youth, it is said, did not escape 
untainted by the impurities that disgraced the capital ; 
and on one occasion he was tried for a flagrant crime 
at the tribunal of Didius Julianus, whom he afterward 
deposed and put to death. Having held the usual of- 
fices which qualified a candidate for the consular power, 
Severus was intrusted with several military appoint- 
ments of great honour and importance. He served in 
Africa, in Spain, and in Gaul; and finally obtained 
one of the most desirable commands:in the empire, 
that, namely, of the legions employed in Pannonia, to 
defend the banks of the Danube against the inroads of 
the barbarian tribes who dwelt beyond it. When the 
news was conveyed to him that Didius Julianus had 
ascended the imperial throne, rendered vacant by the 
assassination of Pertinax, he resolved to seize the op-. 


-portunity which was thereby presented for gratifying the 


ambition which had long been lurking in his bosom. 
The memory of Pertinax was dear to the: legions of 
Pannonia, whom he had often led to victory; and 
Severus lost no time in taking advantage of this rever- 
ence and affection for the murdered prince. The ar- 
dour of the troops which he addressed on this occasion, 
led them to salute their chief on the field by the names of _ 
emperor and Augustus, and a rapid march soon brought 

him to Rome. ' Julianus was put to death by a decree of 
the senate, Severus ascended the — —— the 
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Pretorian guards, who had murdered Pertinax and sold | sons, whom he once more exhorted to union and mu- 
the empire to Didius, were disbanded by the new mon- | tual affection. He expired at York, A.D. 211, in 
arch, end a triumphal pageant witnessed the entrance of | the sixty-sixth year of his age, having reigned nearly 
Severus into the Roman capital. Next followed the | eighteen years.—It is difficult to obtain from the pa- 
overthrows of Niger and Albinus, the two competitors | ges of ancient writers a fair or consistent representa- 


with Severus for the empire (ved. Niger and Albinus) ; 
and these events were succeeded by the death of many 
nodles of Gaul and Spain, and also of twenty-nine sena- 
tors of Rome, who were accused of having been-the 
abetters of Albinus. Meanwhile the Parthians, under 
Vologeses, availing themselves of the absence of Seve- 
ras, had overran Mesopotamia, and besieged Letus, one 


| tion of the character of Severus. One of the authors 
of the Augustan history applies to him an expression 
which was suggested by the effects which the conduct 
| of the first Roman emperor (Augustus) had upon the 
| fortunes of his country, namely, that it would have 
| been well for the state if he had never been born, or 
|had never died. (Spartian., c. 18.) This remark 


of his lieutenants, in Nisibis. The emperor resolved | has in it, perhaps, more point than truth ; for, though 
to march against them, and it was his intention to es- | Severus was no ordinary man, he nevertheless rather 
tablish the power of Rome beyond the Euphrates on | followed than directed the general current of events. 
a much firmer foundation than it had enjoyed since the He considered the Roman world as his property, and 
days of Trajan. The Parthians retired at his approach : | had no sooner secured the possession, than he bestow- 
he ascended the Euphrates with his barks, while the | ed the utmost care on the cultivation and improve- 
army marched along its banks; and having occupied | ment of so valuable an acquisition. Judicious law, 
Seleucia and Babylon, and sacked Ctesiphon, he car- | executed with firmness, soon corrected most of the 
ried off 100,000 inhabitants alive, with the women and | abuses which, since the time of Marcus Aurelius, had 
treasures of the court. Leading his army, after this, | infected every department of the state. Yet in his 
against the Atreni, through the desert of Arabia, his | maxims of government he often displayed, not the le- 
foragers were incessantly cut off by the light cavalry | gislator, but the mere soldier. Harsh, unpitying, and 
of the Arabs’; and after lying before Atra twenty days, | suspicious, although generous to those for whom he 


and making an ineffectual attempt to storm, he was 
compelled to raise the siege and retire mto Palestine. 
Hence he made the tour through Egypt, visited Mem- 
phis, and explored the Nile. His return to Rome was 
celebrated by a combat of 400 wild beasts in the am- 
phitheatre, and by the nuptials of his son Bassianus 
Caracalla with the daughter of Plautianus. (Vid. 
Plautianas.) After a short residence in his capital, 
a period marked by increased severity on the part of 
the emperor, and a degree of tyranny rendered the 
more odious from its being the result of a naturally 
suspicious temper, Severus took refuge from the dis- 
sensions between his two sons, Geta and Caracalla, 
and from the intrigues of state, im the stirring scenes 
of aforeign war. He passed over into Britain, accom- 
panied by his sons, with the view of securing the north- 
em boundaries of the Roman province against the in- 
cursions of the Caledonians, and of the other barba- 
Tous tribes who dwelt between the wastes of Northum- 
berland and the Grampian Mountains. He had hoped, 
also, that the love of military glory might exalt the 
ambition of his sons, and chase from their breasts those 
malignant passions, which at once disturbed his do- 
mestic repose, and ever and anon threatened to tear 
the commonwealth in pieces. His success against the 
foreign enemy was much more complete than his 
scheme for ing fraternal concord. The difficul- 
ties which he had to overcome, however, were very 
great, and must have conquered the resolution of a 
mind less firm than that of Severus. He was obliged 
to cut down forests, level mountains, construct bridges 
over rivers, and form roads through fens and marshes. 
His triumph, such as it was, was soon disturbed by 
the restless spirit of the Caledonians, and by the in- 
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'| whereupon the pretorians broke out into open mutiny, 


| had conceived an attachment, it was perhaps fortunate 
for Rome that the operations of distant warfare en- 
gaged his principal thoughts, and employed the great- 
ler part of his reign—His taste for public buildings 
| and magnificent spectacles recommended him very 
| greatly to the Roman people. He also showed him- 
| self a patron of literature. The habits of a life spent 
| chiefly in the camp were, no doubt, quite incompatible 
— any distinguished progress in science or in let- 
ters; but his taste, notwithstanding, induced him to 
spend his hours of leisure in the study of philosophy. 
He was much devoted, however, to that perversion 
of natural knowledge which was known by the an- 
cients under the name of magic. Astrology also came 
in for its share of his attention; and he is said to have 
been determined in his choice of a second wife by 
the discovery that a young Syrian lady, whose name 
was Julia, had-been born with a royal nativity.—Se- 
verus wrote Memoirs of his own Life, in Latin ; a work 
of which Aurelius Victor praises the style not less 
than the fidelity. But Dio Cassius, who had better 
means for forming a correct judgment, insinuates that 
Severus did noi, on all occasions, pay the strictest 
re to truth, and that, in his attempts to vindicate 
himself from the charge of cruelty, he laid greater 
stress on hidden motives and refined views of policy, 
than on the palpable facts which met the eye of the 
public. (Spartian., Vit. Did. Jul.—Id., Vit. Pes- 
cenn. Nig.— Id., Vit: Albin.— Id., Vit. Sev. — Dro 
Cass., lib. 74, seg. —Herodian, 2, 9, 2, &c.)—II. Al- 
exander or Marcus Aurelius Alexander Severus, a na- 
tive of Syria, and cousin to the Emperor Heliogaba- 
lus.. Mesa, grandmother of the latter, perceiving his 
folly and grossly vicious disposition, thought of con- 
ciliating the Romans by prevailing upon her dissolute 
grandson to associate Alexander Severus with him- 
self in the empire. But Heliogabalus becoming af- 
jealous of him, and wishing to put him out 
, spread a false report of Alexander's death, 


was slain, and Alexander Severus suc- 
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vice of his mother Mamma, who maintained an inter- 
course with some of the most distinguished: Chris- 
tians, among others, the celebrated Origen, and who 
was, perhaps, herself a convert. ~But, however de- 
sirous of peace, that he might prosecute his schemes 
of reform, Alexander was soon called to encounter 
the perils and toils of war. A revolution in the Hast, 
which began in the fourth year of his reign, was pro- 
ductive of consequences deeply important to all Asia. 
Ardeshir Babegan, or ‘Artaxerxes, who pretended to be 
descended from the imperial race of ancient Persia, 
raised a rebellion against the Parthian monarchs, the 
Arsacide. The Parthian dynasty was overturned, 
and the ancient Persian restored; and with its resto- 
ration was renewed its claims to the sovereignty of 
all Asia, which it had formerly possessed. This claim 
gave rise to a war against the Romans, and Alexander 
Severus led his troops into the Hast, to maintain the 
imperial sway over the disputed territories. In the 
army he displayed the high qualities of a warrior, and 
gained a great victory over the Persians, but was pre- 
vented from following up his success in consequence 
of a pestilence breaking out among his troops. The 
Persians, however, were willing to renounce hostili- 
ties for a time, and the emperor returned to Rome in 
triumph’ Scarcely had Alexander tasted repose from 
his Persian war, when he received intelligence that 
the Germans had crossed the Rhine and were inva- 
ding Gaul. He at once set out to oppose this new 
enemy, but he encountered another still more formi- 
dable. The armies in Gaul had sunk into a great re- 
‘ laxation of the rigid discipline necessary for eyen their 
own preservation. Alexander began to restore the 
ancient military regulations, to enforce discipline, and 
to reorganize such an army as might be able to keep 
the barbarians in check. The demoralized soldiery 
could not endure the change. A conspiracy was 
formed against him, and the youthful emperor was 
murdered in his tent, in his 29th year, after a short 


but glorious reign of thirteen years.—It cannot be de- | 


nied, that much of what rendered the reign of Alexan- 
der Severus truly glorious was owing to the counsels 
of his mother Mammza. Ulpian, too, the friend of 
Papinian, the most rigidly upright man of his time, a 
man more skilled in jurisprudence than any of his con- 
temporaries, was the friend of Alexander, and the only 
person with whom he was accustomed to converse in 
strict confidence. This alone may be regarded as the 
young emperor’s highest praise. The character of 
Alexander presented so many points worthy of praise, 
that the writer of his life in the Augustan History 
exhausts all his powers of description in the attempt 
to do it justice. (Lamprid., Vit. Alex. Sev.—Dio 
Cass., lib. 80.— Herodian, 5, 3,7, seqq.)—III. Sul- 
pitius, an ecclesiastical historian, who died A.D. 420. 
The best of his works is his Historia Sacra, from the 
creation of the world to the consulship of Stilicho, the 
style of which is superior to that of the age in which 
he lived. The best edition is in 2 vols. 4to, Patavit, 
1741.—IV. A celebrated architect, employed, with 


another architect named Celer, in erecting Nero’s |. 


“Golden House.” 
Nero.) a 
| Sevo, a ridge of mountains between Norway and 
Sweden. It assumes various names in different parts 
of its course ;.as, the Langfield Mountains, the Do- 
frafield Mountains, &c. Some suppose the ridge of 
Sevo to have been the Rhiphean Mountains of anti- 
quity. (Plin., 4, 15.) Fens 

’Sextia Aqua, now Azz, a town of Gallia Narbon- 
ensis, and the metropolis of Narbonensis Secunda. It 
owed its foundation to Sextius Calvinus, who, in the 
first expedition of the Romans into Gaul, reduced the 
“Salluvii or Salyes, in whose territory it was situate, 
It was founded on account of the warm mineral springs 
‘in its neighbourhood. These springs, however, had 


(Tacit., Annal., 15, 42. — Vid. 
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already lost their warmth, and much of their efficacy, 
in the time of Augustus. (Liv., Epit., 61.—Strabo, 
180.) Marius defeated the 'Teutones near this place, 
(Plut., Vit. Mar.—Florus, 3, 3.) 

Stsyis#, certain females supposed to be inspired 
by Heaven, who flourished in different parts of the 
world. According to the received opinion, founded - 
on the authority of Varro, they were ten in number; 
the first was the Persian Sibyl, of whom Nicanor, 
one of the historians of Alexander the Great, made 
mention; the second was the Libyan, alluded to by 
Euripides in the prologue of one of his lost plays, the 
Lamia; the third was the Delphian, mentioned by 
Chrysippus in his lost work on Divination ; the fourth 
was the Cumaan, in Italy, spoken of by Nevius, and 
other Latin writers, especially Virgil; the fifth was 
the Erythr@an, whom Apollodorus of Erythre claimed 
as a native of that city, though some made her to 
have been born in Babylonia. She is said to have 
predicted to the Greeks, when they were sailing for 
Troy, that this city was destined to perish, and that 
Homer would compose falsities in relation to it; the ~ 
sizth was the Samian, of whom Eratosthenes said he 
found mention in the ancier annals of the Samians; 
the seventh was of Cyma n AXolis, and was called 
Amalthea, Demophile, or Herophile; the eighth was 
the Hellespontine, born at Marpessus, in the Trojan 
territory. According to Heraclides Ponticus, she flour- 
ished in the time of Cyrus and Solon; the ninth was 
the Phrygian, who gave oracles at Ancyra; the ¢enth 
was the Tiburtine, at Tibur, in Italy, and was named 
Albunea. (Varro, ap. Lactant., 1,6.—August., Civ. 
D., 18, 23.) The most celebrated one of the whole 
number was the Cumzan, the poetic fable relative to 
whom is as follows: Apollo, having become enam- 
oured of her, offered to give her whatever she should 
ask. The Sibyl demanded to live as many years as 
she had grains of sand in her hand, but unfortunately 
forgot to ask for the enjoyment of health and bloom of 
which she was then in possession. The god granted 
her request, but she refused, in return, to listen to his 
suit; and the gift of longevity, therefore, unaccom- 
panied by freshness and beauty, proved a burden rather 
than a benefit. She had already lived about 700 years 
when Aineas came to Italy, and, as some have ima- 
gined, she had six centuries more to live before her 
years were as numerous as the grains of sand which 
she had held in her hand, At the expiration of this 
period she was to wither quite away, and become con- 
verted into a mere voice. (Ovid, Met., 14, 104.— 
Serv. ad Virg.,. Ain., 6, 321.).. This was the Sibyl 
that accompanied AZneas to the lower world. It was 


usual with her to write her predictions on leaves, and 


place them at the entrance of her cave; and it re- 
quired great caution on the part of those who consult- 
ed her to take up these leaves before the wind drove 
them from their places, and, by mingling them together, 
broke the connexion, and rendered their meaning unin- 
telligible-—According to a well-known Roman legend, 
one of the Sibyls came to the palace of Tarquin the 
Second with nine volumes, which she offered to sell 
for a very high price. The monarch declined the offer, 
and she immediately disappeared, and burned three of 
the volumes. Returning soon after, she asked the 
same price for the remaining six books; and, when 
Tarquin again refused to buy them, she burned three 
more, and still persisted in demanding the same sum 
of money for the three that were left. This extraor- 
dinary behaviour astonished the monarch, and, with 
the advice of the augurs, he bought the books ; upon 
which the Sibyl immediately disappeared, and was 
never seen after. These books were preserved with 
reat care, and called the Sibylline verses. A college — 
of priests. was appointed to have charge of them, and 


they were consulted with the greatest solemnity when 


the state seemed to be in danger. When tae Giyatal 
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was burned in the troubles of Sylla, the Sibylline ver- 
ses, which were deposited there, perished in the con- 
flagration ; and, to repair the loss which the republic 
seemed to have sustained, commissioners were im- 
mediately sent to different parts of Greece to collect 
whatever could be found of the inspired writings of the 
Sibyls.—Thus far the common account. It is gen- 
erally conceded, however, that what the ancients tell 
us respecting these prophetesses is all very obscure, 
fabulous, and full of contradictions. It appears that 
the name Sibylla is properly an appellative term, and 
denotes “an inspired person ;” and the etymology of 
the word is commonly sought in the A¥olic or Doric 
Lidc, for Dede, “a god,” and BovAy, “advice” or 
“* counsel.” —As rogards the final fate of the Sibylline 
verses, some uncertainty prevails. It would seem, how- 
ever, according to the best authorities, that the mper- 
or Honorius issued an order, A.D. 399, for destroying 
them ; in pursuance of which, Stilicho burned all these 
899 eh writings, and demolished the temple of Apol- 
0 in which they had been deposited. Neyertheless, 
there are still preserved, in eight books of Greek verse, 
a collection of oracles pretended to be Sibylline. Dr. 
Cave, who is well satisfied that this collection is a for- 
gery, supposes that a large part of it was composed in 
the time of Hadrian, about A.D. 130; that other parts 
were added in the time of the Antonines, and the 
whole completed in the reign of Commodus. Dr. Pri- 
deaux says that this collection must have beon made 
between A.D, 138 and 167. Some of the Christian 


fathers, not regading the imposition, have often cited 
the books of the Sibyls in favour of the Christian reli- 
gion; and hence Celsus takes occasion to call the 
Christians Sibyllists. Dr. Lardner states his convic- 
tion that the Sybilline oracles quoted. by St. Clement 
and others of the Greek fathers are the forgeries of 
some Christian. Bishop Horsley has ably supported 
the opinion, however, that the Sibylline books con- 
tained records of prophecies vouchsafed to nations ex- 
traneous to the patriarchal families and the Jewish 
commonwealth, before the general defection to idola- 
try. Although the books were at last interpolated, 
yet, according to the views taken of the subject by the 
learned bishop, this was too late to throw discredit on 
the confident appeal made to them by Justin.—The 
first ancient writer that makes mention of the Sibyl- 
line verses appears to have been Heraclitus. (Creu- 
zer, ad Oie., N. D., 2, 3, p, 221.) The leading pas- 
sage, however, in relation to them, is that of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (4,62), The most ancient Sibylline 
prophecy that has been preserved for us is that men- 
tioned by Pausanias (10, 9), and which the Athenians 
applied to the battle of Algospotamos, because it 
speaks of a fleet destroyed through the fault of its 
commanders. Another Sibylline prediction is found 
in Plutarch (Vit. Demosth,— Op., ed. Reiske, vol, 4, 

/ 723), and which relates to a bloody battle on the 
fedetie of the Thermodon, “lhe Athenians applied this 
oracle to the battle of Cheronea, Plutarch states that 
there was no river of this name, in his time, near 
Cheronea, and he conjectures that a small brook, fall- 
ing into the Cephissus, is here meant, and which his 
fellowitdenatinba called Aluwv (Hamon), or “the 
bloody” brook, Pausanias (9, 19) speaks of a small 
stream in Bootia called Thermodon; but he places it 


- some distance from Chwronea.—'The history of Rome 


has preserved for us two Sibylline predictions, not, in- 
deed, in their literal form, but yet of a very definite 
nature. One of these forbade the Romans to extend 
their sway beyond Mount ‘Taurus, Were it well ascer- 
tained that this prohibition, with which we are made 
acquainted by Livy (38, 18), actually formed part of 
the Sibylline books, it would suffice to show that these 
‘books were not composed for the Romans; a prophecy 
which fixes Mount ‘Taurus as the eastern limit of an 
empire, could only have been made for the monarchs 
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of Lydia. It is almost superfluous, moreover, to re- 
mark, that, with regard to Rome, at least, this predic- 
tion was contradicted by subsequent events, —'The 
second prophecy preserved for us in Roman history is 
the one that was ne to the case of Ptolemy Au- 
letes. This prince having solicited aid from the sen- 
ate against his rebellious subjects, the Sibylline books 
were consulted, and the following answer was found 
in them: “If a king of Egypt come to ask aid of 
you, refuse him not your alliance, but give him no 
troops.” ‘The turbulence and faetion of the day ren- 
der it extremely probable that this prediction was a 
mere forgery. What we have remaining under the 
title of Sibylline Oracles were evidently fabricated 
by the pious fraud of the early Christians, ever anx- 
ious to discover traves of their faith in pagan mythol- 
ogy. St. Clement of Rome himself is not free from 
the suspicion of having participated in the falsifica- 
tion, or else of having attached credit too readily to a 
corrupted text. According to St. Justin, this pontiff 
had cited, in his Kpistle to the Corinthians, the Sib- 
ylline predictions, for the purpose of confirming by 
their means the truths which he was announcing to 
the pagans. (Quest, ad Orthod. Resp. ad quest., 
Ixxiv.) A contemporary of St, Clement’s, the histo- 
rian Josephus, refers to passages in these same ora- 
cles; where allusion is made to the tower of Babel 
(Antiq. Jud., 1, 5), a circumstance, by-the-way, which 
proves the early falsification of these predictions. 
Celsus, in express terms, accused the Christians of 
forging the Sibylline collection. (Orig. adv. Cels., 
lib. '7.) The fathers of the Church in the second, and, 
still more frequently, those in the third century, refer 
to passages evidently interpolated, as if they were 
genuine. (T'horlacn libri Sibyllistarum, &c., Hafnia, 
1615, 8vo.)—The Sibylline collection, as it exists at 
the present day, is composed of eight books, In the 
first book, the subjects are, the Creation, the Fall, and 
the Deluge. It is apparent not only that this book is 
taken from Genesis, but also that its author made use 
of the Greek translation of the Septuagint. ‘The 


subject of the second book is the Last Judgment. In’ 


the third Antichrist is announced, ‘lhe fourth pre- 
dicts the fall of divers monarchies. ‘lhe fifth is oc- 
cupied with the Romans down to Lucius Verus. In 
the sixth the Baptism of our Saviour by St. John is 
made the subject. ‘The seventh is devoted to the 
Deluge, and the fall of various States and Monarchies, 
The eighth relates to the Last Judgment and the De- 
struction of Rome.—A manuscript discovered by 
Maio in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, contains a 
fourteenth book, in 334 verses ; the books, however, 
between it dnd the eighth are lost. ‘This last-1nen- 
tioned book, the fourteenth, speaks of a destruction of 
Rome so complete that the traveller will find no tra- 
ces of the city remaining, and its very name will dis- 
appear. The prophetess then goes on to enumerate a 
long series of princes under whom Rome. shall be re- 
built,—The most complete edition of the Sibylline or- 
acles is that of Gallwus, which appeared at Amster- 
dam in 1688-9, 2 vols. 4to, to which must be added 
the 14th book, published by Maio, at Milan, 1817, 8yo. 
—In relation to the Sibylline oracles generally, con- 
sult the remarks of Niebuhr (Rom, Hast. vol. 1, p. 
441, 'seqq., Cambridge transl.). ; 
Stoampri or SyGampri, a powerful German tribe, 
whose original seats were around the Rhine, the Sieg, 
and the Lippe. ‘They were dangerous foes to the 
Romans, who finally conquered them under the lead- 
ing of Drusus. ‘Tiberius transferred a large part of 
this people to the left or southern bank of thé Rhine, 
where they reappear under the name of Gugerni. 


(Flor., 42, 12.— Cas., B. G., 4, 16,— Dio Cassius, 


54, 32.—Tac., Ann., 2, 26,—Id. ibid., 4,12.) 
Sicant, an ancient nation of Sicily. (Vid. remarks 
under the article Sicilia.) — iboe ; 
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Sicania, an ancient name of Sicily. (Vid. Sicilia.) 

Stcca VENER#A, a city of Numidia, on the banks 
of the river Bagradas, and at some distance from the 
coast. We are first made acquainted with the exist- 
ance of this place in the history of the Jugurthine 
war. (Sall., Bell..Jug., 3, 56.) Pliny styles it a 
colony (5, 3); and, though no other writer gives it this 
title, yet, from the way in which it is represented on 
the Peutinger table, as well as from Ptolemy’s haying 
selected it for one of his places of astronomical cal- 
culation, we see plainly that it must have been an im- 
portant city. It received the appellation. of Venerea 
from a temple of Venus which it contained, and 
where, in accordance with a well-known Oriental cus- 
tom, the young maidens of the place were accustomed 
to prostitute their persons, and thus obtain a dowry for 
marriage. (Val. Maz., 2,6.) Bochart and De Bros- 
ses derive the name of Sicca from the Punic Succoth 
Benoth (‘‘ tabernacula puellarum’’), and make Benoth 
(‘‘ puella”) the origin of the name Venus among the 
Romans.—Shaw regarded the modern Kaff as near 
the. site of the ancient city, having found an inscrip- 
tion there with the Ordo Siccensium on it. But Man- 
nert thinks the stone was brought to Kaff from some 
other quarter, a circumstance by no means uncom- 
mon in these parts. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 2, 
p. 322, seqq.) 

Sicuaus. Vid. Acerbas. 

Sicria, the largest, most fruitful, and populous isl- 
and of the Mediterranean, lying to the south of Italy, 
from which it is separated by the Fretum Siculum, 
the strait or faro of Messina, which, in the narrowest 
part, is only two miles wide. Its short distance from 
the mainland of Italy gave rise to an hypothesis, 
among the ancient writers, that it once formed part 
of that country, and was separated from it by a pow- 
erful flood. (Compare the authorities cited by Clu- 
ver, Sicil., 1, 1.) This theory, however, is a very 
improbable one, the more: particularly as the point 
where the mountains commence on the island by no 
means corresponds with the termination of the chain 
of the Apennines at the promontory of Leucopetra, 
now»Capo dell’ armz, but is many miles to the north. 
- Jt is more natural to suppose, therefore, that, in the 
first formation of our globe, the waters, finding a hol- 
low here, poured themselves into it.—The island is a 
three-cornered one, and this shape obtained for it its 
earliest name among the Grecian mariners, Tpivaxia 
(Trinakia, 1. e., ‘.three-cornered”). This name, and, 
consequently, the acquaintance which the Greeks had 
with the island, must have been of a very early date, 
since Homer was already acquainted with the “ island 
Thrinakia” (Opivakin vicoc—Od., 12, 135), with the 
herds of Helios that pastured upon it, and places in 
its vicinity the wonders of Scylla and Charybdis, to- 
gether with the islands which he terms Plangkte 
(TlAayxrat), or ‘the Wanderers.” The later Greek 
writers, and almost all the Latin authors, make a slight 
alteration in the name, calling it T’rinacria, and Pliny 
(3, 8) translates the term in question by Triquetra, 
a form which frequently appears in the poets. The 
name Trinacria very probably underwent the change 
just alluded to, in order to favour its derivation from 
the Greek tpeic¢ (three), and dxpa (a promontory), in 
allusion to its three promontories ; though, in fact, 
only one of them, that of Pachynus namely, is de- 
serving of the appellation, Homer’s name, Opivaxia, 
on the other hand, or rather that of Tpvaxia, is much 
more appropriate, since the root is ax#, “a point.”— 
The island of Sicily is indebted for its existence to a 
chain of mountains, which commences in the vicinity 
of the Fretum Siculum, runs towards the west, keep- 
ing constantly at only a small distance from the north- 
ern coast, and terminating on the northwestern coast, 
near the modern Capo di St. Vito. The name of 
this range is Montes Nebrodes. A side chain issues 
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from it and pursues a southern direction, and out of 
this tna rears its lofty head. From the same Mon- 
tes Nebrodes another chain runs through the middle 
of the island, called Montes Herai (‘Hpata dp), and 
dividing at one time the territories of the Siculi from 
those of the Sicani. (Diod. Sic., 4, 84.)—Sicily has 
no large rivers ; the moderate extent of the island, 
and the mountainous character of the country, pre- 
venting this. The only considerable streams are the 
Symethus and the Himera. The former of these re- 
celves most of the small rivers that flow from the 
eastern side of the Herean Mountains: the Himera 
also is swelled by numerous smaller streams in its 
course through the island.—A country like Sicily, ly- 
ing between the 36th and 38th parallels of latitude, 
and, consequently, belonging to the southernmost re- 
gions of Europe, and which is well supplied with 
streams of water from its numerous mountain chains, 
must, of course, be a fertile one. Such, indeed, was 
the character of the island throughout all antiquity ; 
and the Romans, while they regarded it as one of the 
granaries of the capital, placed it, in point of product- 
iveness, by the side of Italy itself, or rather regarded 
it as a portion of that country. The staple of Sicily 
was its excellent wheat. The Romans found it 
growing wild in the extensive fields of Leontini, and, 
when cultivated, it yielded a hundred fold : that which 
grew in the plains of Enna was regarded.as decidedly 
the best. It was natural enough, therefore, in the 
early inhabitants of the island to regard it as the pa- 
rent-country of grain; and they had a deity among 
them whom they considered as the patroness of fertility, 
and the discoverer of agriculture to man. In this god- 
dess the Greeks recognised their Ceres, and they made 
Minerva, Diana, and Proserpina to have spent their 
youth here, and the last mentioned of the three to have 
been carried off by Pluto from the rich fields of Enna. 
—It has been already remarked, that the Romans re- 
garded Sicily. as one of their granaries. ‘They obtained 
from it, even at an early period, the necessary supplies 
when their city was suffering from scarcity. King 
Hiero II., also, frequently bestowed very acceptable 
presents of grain on these powerful neighbours of his; 
and how many and extensive demands were made by 
the Romans in later days on the resources of the island, 
after it had fallen by right of conquest into their hands, 
will plainly appear from a passage of Cicero (in Verr., 
2, 2).—The earliest inhabitants of Sicily, accord- 
ing to the Grecian writers, were the Cyclopes and 
Lestrygones. Homer, it seems, had spoken of these 
giant-races, and subsequent writers could find no more 
probable place for their abode than an island where 
the strange phenomenon presented by Avtna seemed 
to point to an equally strange race of inhabitants. 
Homer, it is true, had not made these two races neigh- 
bours to each other, nor had he placed them both in 
his island of Thrinakia ; the expounders of his my- 
thology, however, regardless of geographical difficul- 
ties, considered the point as accurately settled, and 
here, therefore, according to them, dwelled the Cy- 
clopes and Lestrygones. Thucydides alone (6, 2), 
after mentioning the common. tradition, honestly con- 
fesses that he cannot tell what has become of these 
giant-races. Other writers, however, were better in- 


formed, it seems, and’ made the Cyclopes disappear . 


from view in the bowels of A®tna, and amid the cay- 
erns of the Lipari isles.—From actual inquiry, the 
Greeks became acquainted with the fact of the exist- 
ence of two early tribes in this island, the Sicani and 


Sicull. They knew, also, that the former of these — 


lived at a much earlier period than the latter ; but 
they were divided in their opinions as to the origin of 
the more ancient people. The most of them, with 
Thucydides at their head (6, 2), derive the Sicani 
from Iberia, and make them to have been driven by 
the Ligyes (Ligures) from their aie in that 
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country, around the river Sicanus, to the island which, 
from them, received the name of Sicania. But, ona 
more intimate acquaintance with Iberia, the Greeks 
found no river there of the name of Sicanus; they 
therefore conceived it to be identical with the Sicoris, 
a tributary of the Iberus. No Ligurians, however, 
ever settled in Spain, and therefore no Sicani could 
ever have been driven by them from that country. 
The only solution of this difficulty is, that as the Ibe- 
rians settled also along the coast of Gaul, the Sicanus 
was a river of southern Gaul, which subsequently 
changed its name, and could not afterward be identified. 
But another difficulty presents itself. In what way 
did the Sicani, after being thus expelled, reach the isl- 
and of Sicily? The nearest and readiest route was 
by sea; but where could these rude children of nature 
have obtained a fleet? Did they proceed by land? 
This path would be, if possible, still more arduous, as 
they would have to cut their way through various 
branches of their very conquerors, the Ligures, and 
then encounter many valiant tribes in central and 
southern Italy. Virgil seems to have been startled by 
the difficulties. of this hypothesis, since‘ he makes the 
Sicani inhabitants of Latium, or, rather, with the: li- 
cense of a poet, confounds them with the Siculi. (din., 
7, 795; 8, 342.) Other writers, however, whom Di- 
odorus Siculus (5, 2) considers most worthy of reli- 
ance, declared themselves against this wandering of 
the Sicani, and made them an indigenous race in Sici- 
ly. The chief argument in favour of this position was 
deduced from the traditions of the people themselves, 
who laid claim to the title of Autochthones. (Thu- 
cyd., 6, 2.) This opinion found a warm supporter in 
Timeus, as we are informed by Diodorus (5, 6).—To 
these primitive inhabitants came the Siculi. These 
were an Italian race from Latium (vd. Siculi), and, 
previously to their settlement in Sicily, they had es- 
tablished themselves, for a time, among the Morgetes, 
in what is now called Calabria. On their crossing 
over into the island, the Siculi took possession of the 
country in the vicinity of AStna. They met with no 
opposition at first from the Sicani, for that people had 
long before been driven away by an eruption from the 
mountain, and had fled to the western parts of the isl- 
and., (Diod., 5, 6.) As the Siculi, however, extend- 
ed themselves to the west, they could not fail eventu- 
ally of coming in contact with the Sicani. Wars en- 
sued, until they regulated by treaty their respective 
limits. (Diod., 5, 6.) According to Thucydides, how- 
ever, the Siculi defeated in battle the Sicani, and 
drove and confined them to the southern and ‘western 
parts of the island.—Sicily received accessions also to 
the number of its inhabitants from other sources. 1. 
The Cretans ; these, according to traditions half his- 
torical and half mythological, came to this island along 
with Minos, when in pursuit of Dedalus. After the 
death of their king, they settled in the territories of 
Cocalus, a monarch of the Sicani. They subsequent- 
ly became blended with the Siculi. 2. The Elymi. 
‘According to Thucydides, a number of Trojans es- 
caping to Sicily, and settling in the country bordering 
on the Sicani, they both together obtained the name of 
Elymi. 3. The Pheenicians, too, formed settlements 
around the whole of Sicily, taking in‘the promontories 
and little islands adjacent. These settlements were 
not, however, meant as colonies, but only commercial 
stations. After, however, the Greeks had come over 
in great numbers, they abandoned the greater part of 
their settlements, and drew together the rest, occu- 
pying Motya, Solceis, and Panormus, near the Elymi, 
_both in reliance on their assistance, and because from 
this part of Sicily was the shortest passage to Carthage. 
(Thucyd., 6, 2.) An account of the Grecian settle- 
ments is given in Thucydides (6, 3), and they had al- 
Yeady attained a flourishing maturity before anew pow- 
ails and entered the lists with them for 
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the possession of the island. This was Carthage, and 
the first serious demonstration was made when Xerx- 
es was prosecuting his invasion of Greece. The 
Carthaginians, who, as Diodorus asserts, were in league 
with the Persian monarch, landed with a large army at 
Panormus, and threatened Himera. The pretext for 
this movement on the part of Carthage was furnished 
by a quarrel with Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum ; and, 
according to the usual practice of the Carthaginians, 
the armament had been strengthened from many bar- 
barous nations, the Tuscan fleet being also joined toit 
by treaty. But Gelon, monarch of Syracuse, marched 
to the assistance of Theron, leaving the command of 
his fleet to his brother Hiero; and Hiero defeated 
the Carthaginian and Tuscan fleet, while, about the 
same time, the Carthaginian land force was complete- 
ly broken at Himera by the united armies of Syracuse 
and Acragas. It is said by some authors that Ge- 
lon’s victory took place on the same day with the bat- 
tle of Salamis. No farther conquest was attempted 
in Sicily by Carthage for many years after, though 
she still remained in possession of the old Phcenician 
settlements, and could therefore make a descent on 
the island whenever she might again feel inclined. It 
was not till after the termination of the contest be- 
tween the Athenians and Syracusans, when the latter, 
notwithstanding their success, remained greatly enfee- 
bled by the struggle, that Carthage again sought an op- 
portunity of invading the island. ‘This was soon af- 
forded by the disputes between Selinus and Augesta ; 
the Carthaginians landed at Motya, took Selinus, and 
established themselves over the entire western half of 
Sicily. They would have spread themselves farther, 
had it not been for the power of Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse; and to this man, with all his tyrannical quali- 
ties, the Greeks of Sicily were mainly indebted for 
their deliverance from the yoke of Carthage. He was 
often defeated, it is true, but as often found the means 
of withstanding his opponents anew; until at last it 
was agreed between the contending parties that the 
river Himera should form the limit between the Syr- 
acusan and Grecian. territories on the east, and the 
Carthaginian dependencies on the west. The peace 
that ensued was, however, of short duration, and Car- 
thage sought every opportunity of advancing her pow- 
er, afforded by the internal dissensions of the Greeks, 
as often as these occurred. From time to time, it is 
true, there arose at Syracuse men of eminent abilities, 
such as a Timoleon and an Agathocles, who kept in 
check the aspiring power of Carthage ; yet it was but 
too apparent that this power was gaining a decided 
ascendancy, when the Romans, alarmed at the move- 
ments of so powerful a neighbour, were induced to 
interfere (vid. Messana), and, after a protracted strug- 
gle of twenty-four years, succeeded in making them- 
selves masters of the whole of Sicily. (Vid. Pu- 
nicum Bellum.) It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that, during these contests of the Carthaginians 
with the Greeks in the first instance, and afterward 
of the former with the Romans, the early inhabitants 
of the country were merely idle spectators. In what 
relation the Sicani, in the westetn part of the island, 
stood to the Greeks, we have no means of ascertain- 
ing. When the Carthaginians appeared there they 
submitted without a struggle; though at times, as Syr- 
acusan leaders penetrated into their territories, they 
assumed a brief attitude of independence. ‘The situa- 
tion of the Siculi, in the eastern quarter of the island, 
was different from this. They acknowledged the sway 
of Gelon, and also of his two brothers ; but when, on 
the expulsion of the latter of these, intestine dissen- 
sions arose in Syracuse, an individual of commanding 
character among the Siculi, by name Duketius, suc- 
ceeded in forming a union among the petty states of 
his countrymen, and placed himself at the head of the 
confederacy. The effort was, however, only short- 
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lived. After some successes he was compelled to | 
surrender to the Syracusans, who sent him to Corinth 
in exile. Herve, however, he soon raised new forces, 
returned to Sicily, and, landing on the northern coast, 
atia point where the Grecian arms had not reached, 
founded there a city called Calacta. Death frustrated 
the schemes which he had again formed for the union 
of the Siculi, and the latter were.reduced once more 
beneath the sway of Syracuse: but they did not long 
continue in this state of forced obedience. We find 
them appearing as the enemies of the Syracusans at 
the time of the Athenian expedition ; and also as the 
allies of the Carthaginians when the latter had be- 
gun to establish themselves in the island. Dionysius, 
however, again reduced them; and Timoleon after- 
ward restored to them their freedom, and they con- 
tinued for some time subsequently either in the en- 
joyment of a brief independence, or subject to that 
power which chanced to have the ascendancy in the 
island, whether Syracusan or Carthaginian, until the 
whole of Sicily fell into the hands of the Romans. 
Under this new power the cities on the coast of the 
island were seriously injured, both because the Ro- 
man policy was not very favourable to commerce, 
and the conquerors were unwilling that the Greek 
colonies in Sicily should again become powerful. 
With some exceptions, however, the Sicilian cities 
were allowed the enjoyment of their civil rights as far 
as regarded the form and administration of their goy- 
ernments, and hence the mention so often made by 
Cicero of a Senatus Populusque in many cities of the 
island. Hence, too, the power they enjoyed of regu- 
lating their own coinage. As, however, collisions 
arose between this conceded power and the magis- 
trates sent to govern them from Rome,. we read of a 
commission of ten individuals, at the head of which 
was the pretor Publius Rutilius, by whom a perma- 
nent form of government. was devised, which the Si- 
cilians ever after regarded as their palladium against 
the tyranny of Roman magistrates. At a later pe- 
riod, Julius Cesar extended to the whole island the 
Jus Latii, and, by the last will of the dictator, as An- 
tony pretended, though brought about, in fact, by a 
large sum of money paid to the latter, all the inhabi- 
- tants of Sicily were admitted to the rights of Roman 
citizens. (Cic., Ep.ad Att., 14,12.) It would seem, 
however, to have been a personal privilege, and not to 
have extended to their lands, since we find Augustus 
establishing in the island the five Roman colonies of 
Messana, Tauromenium, Catana, Syracuse, and Ther- 
me, (Plin.,1,38.-Dio Cass., 54,7.) Strabo names 
also.as a Roman colony the city of Panormus., (Stra- 
bo, 272.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 235, seq.) 


—The Romans remained in possession of Sicily until 
Genseric, king of the Vandals, conquered it in the 
fifth century of our era. Belisarius, Justinian’s gen- 
eral, drove out the Vandals, A.D. 535, and it remained 
in the hands of the Greek emperors nearly three cen- 
turies, when it was taken by the Saracens, A.D. 827. 
The Normans, who ruled in Naples, conquered Sicily 
A.D. 1072, and received it from the pope asa papal 
fief. Roger, a powerful Norman prince, took the title 
of King of Sicily in 1102, and united the island with 
the kingdom of Naples, under the name of the King- 
. dom of the two Sicilies. 

Srcinivs, Denritus L., a tribune of. Rome, celé- 
brated for his valour, and the honours he obtained in 
the field of battle during the period of 40 years, in 
which he was engaged in the Roman armies. He was 
present in 120 battles; obtained 14 civic crowns; 3 
mural crowns; 8 crowns of gold; 180 gold chains 
(torques) ; 160 bracelets (armille) ; 18 spears (haste 

pura); 25 sets of horse-trappings ; and all as the re- | 
ward of his extraordinary valour and services. He 
could show the scars of 40 wounds which he had re- 
ceived, all ae breast. (Val. Max., 3,2, 24.) Dio- 
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nysius of Halicarnassus, who calls him Siccius, states 
that he gave great-offence subsequently to Appius 
Claudius, the decemyir, by the freedom of his re- 
marks relative to the incapacity of the Roman leaders 
who were at that time carrying on war against the en- 
emy; and that Appius, pretending to coincide with 
him in his views, induced Siccius to go as legatus to 
the Roman camp near Crustumeria. When the brave 
man had reached. the camp of his countrymen, the 
generals there prevailed upon him to take the com- 
mand ; and then, upon his objecting to the site of their 
camp, as being in their own territory, not that of the 
enemy, they begged him to select a new spot for an 
encampment. A body of their immediate partisans, 
to the number of 100 men, were sent.with him, on his 
setting out for this purpose, as a guard for his person, 
who attacked, and, after a valiant resistance on his part, 
slew him on the route, in accordance with previous in- 
structions, and then brought back word that he had 
been slain by the enemy. The falsehood, however, 
was soon discovered, and the army gave Siccius a 
splendid burial. (Dzon. Hal., 11, 37.) 

Srcoris, a river of Spain, now the Segre, rising in 
the Pyrenees, and running into the Iberus, after flow- 
ing by the city of Herda. It divided the territories of 
the Ilergete from those of the Lacetani. Some writers 
regard it as the Sicanus of Thucydides. (Cas., B.C., 
1, 40:—Pln., 3, 3.) 

Sicti, an ancient nation, who in very early times 
dwelt in Latium and about the Tiber, and, indeed, upon 
the site of Romeitself. All this is confirmed by Latin 
and C£notrian traditions. (Dion. Hal., 1, 9.—Zd., 2, 
1,—Varro, L. L., 4, 10.— Antiochus, ap. Dion. Hal., 
1,,73.) A part. of the town of Tibur bore the name 
of Sicelion (Siceliwm) in the time of Dionysius (1, 
16). The arguments of Niebuhr lead to the conclu- 
sion that these Siculi were the Pelasgians of Latium. 
They were eventually driven out by an indigenous 
race, ‘highlanders of the Apennines, who descended 
upon them from the mountains, and from the basins 
of the Nar and Velinus. Moving south after this dis- 
lodgment, they eventually crossed over into Sicily, 
then named Sicania, and gave its new and latest ap- 
pellation to that island. (Vid. Sicilia, and Roma.— 
Malden’s History of Rome, p. 109.) 

Sicttum Frerum, the straits that separated an- 
cient Italy from Sicily ; now the Straits of Messina, 
or Faro di Messina. The name was applied in strict- 
ness, to that. part of the strait which lay between the 
Columna Rhegina on the Italian side, and a similar 
column or tower onthe promontory of Pelorum. The 
Columna Rhegina marked the termination of the con- 
sular road leading to the south of Italy. The most 
prevalent and the best grounded opinion seems -to be 
that which identifies this spot with the modern da Ca- 
tona. The Sicilian strait was generally supposed by 
the ancients to have been formed by a sudden disrup- 
tion of the island-from the mainland. But consult 
remarks at the commencement of the. article Sicilia. 
(Mela, 2, 4.—Plin., 3, 5.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 
2, p. 427.) ; Carat vor. 

Sic¥on, a city of Greece, in the territory of Sicyo- 
nia, northwest of Corinth, Few cities of Greece could 
boast of so high antiquity, since it already existed 
under the names of Aigialea and Mecone long before 
the arrival of Pelops in the peninsula. (Strabo, 382. 
—Pausan., 2, 6.— Hesiod, Theog., 537.) Homer 
represents Sicyon as forming part of the kingdom of 
Mycenz, with the whole of Achaia. (Jb., 2, 572.) 
Pausanias and other genealogists have handed down 
to us a long list of the kings of Sicyon, from AXgialus, 
its founder, to the conquest of the city by the Dorians 
and Heraclide, from which period it became subject 
to Argos. (Pausan., 2, 6.—Euseb., Chron.—Clem. 
Alex., Strom., 1, 321.) Its population was then di- 


vided into four tribes, named sale sei Dy- | 
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mantz, and Aigialus, a classification troduced by the 
Dorians, and adopted, as we learn from Herodotus (5, 
68), by the Argives. How long a connexion subsisted 
between the two states we are not informed; but it 
appears that when Clisthenes became tyrant of Sicyon, 
they were independent of each other, since Herodotus 
relates that, while at war with Argos, he changed the 
names of the Sicyonian tribes, which were Dorian, that 
they might not be the same as those of the adverse 
‘city ; and in order to ridicule the Sicyonians, the’ his- 
torian adds that he named them afresh, after such an- 
imals as pigs and asses; sixty years after his death 
the former appellations were, however, restored. Si- 
cyon continued under the dominion of tyrants for the 
space of one hundred years ; such being the mildness 
of their rule, and their observance of the existing laws, 
that the people gladly beheld the crown thus transmit- 
ted from one generation to another. (Aristot., Polit., 
§, 12.—Strab., 382.) It appears, however, from Thu- 
cydides, that, at the time of the Peloponnesian war, it 
had been changed to an aristocracy. In that contest, 
the Sicyonians, from their Dorian origin, naturally es- 
poused the cause of Sparta, and the maritime situa- 
tion of their country not unfrequently exposed it to 
the ravages of the naval force of Athens. (Xen., 
Hist. Gr., 4, 4, 7.) After the battle of Leuctra, we 
learn from Xenophon that Sicyon once more became 
subject to a despotic government, of which Euphron, 
one of its principal citizens, had placed himself at the 
head, with the assistance of the Argives and Arcadi- 
ans. (Xen., Hist. Gr.,'7, 1,32.) His reign, howev- 
er, was not of long duration, he being waylaid at 
Thebes, whither he went to conciliate the favour of 
that power, by a party of Sicyonian exiles, and mur- 
dered in the very citadel. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 7, 3, 4.) 
—On the death of Alexander the Great, Sicyon fell 
into the hands of Alexander, son of Polysperchon; but, 
on his being assassinated, a tumult ensued, in which 
the inhabitants of the city attempted to regain their 


liberty. Such, however, was the courage and firmness 
displayed by Cratesipolis, his wife, that they were. 
finally overpowered. Not long after this event, De- 
metrius Poliorcetes made himself master of Sicyon, 
and, having persuaded the inhabitants to retire to the 
acropolis, he levelled to the ground all the lower part 
of the city which connected the citadel with the port. 
A’ new tower was then built, to. which the name of 
Demetrius was given. ‘This, as Strabo reports, was 
placed on a fortified hill dedicated to Ceres, and dis- 
tant about 12 or 20 stadia from the sea. (Strab., 382. 
—Compare Pausan., 2,7.) The change which was 
thus effected in the situation of this city does not ap- 
pear to have produced any alteration in the character 
and political sentiments of the people. For many 
years after they still continued to be. governed by a 
succession of tyrants, until Aratus united it to the 
Achzwan league. By the great abilities of this its dis- 
tinguished citizen, Sicyon was raised to a high rank 
among the other Achwan states, and, being already 
celebrated as the first school of painting in Greece, 
continued to flourish under his auspices in the cultiva- 
tion of all the finest arts; it being said, as Plutarch. 
reports, that the beauty of the ancient style had there 


alone been preserved pure and uncorrupted. (Plut., 
Vit. Arat.— Strabo, 382.—Plin., 35, 12.) Aratus 
died at an advanced age, after an active and glorious 
life, not without suspicion of having been poisoned by 
order of Philip, king of Macedon. He was interred at 
‘Sicyon with great pomp, and a splendid monument 
was erected to him as the deliverer of the city. 
(Plut., Vit. Arat.—Pausan., 2, 8.) After the disso- 
lution of the Achzan league, little is known of Sicyon; 
“it is evident, however, that it existed in the time of 
-Pausanias, from the number of remarkable edifices. and 
ba ee ato which he enumerates within its walls ; 

fs i it had greatly suffered fromi va- 
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rious calamities, but especially from an earthquake, 
which nearly reduced it to desolation. The: ruins of 
this once great and flourishing city are still to be seen 
near the small village of Baszlico. Dr. Clarke informs 
us that these remains of ancient magnificence are still 
considerable, and in some instances exist in such a 
state of preservation, that it is evident the buildings of 
the city must either have survived the earthquake to 
which Pausanias alludes, or have been construeted at 
some later period. In this number is the theatre, 
which that traveller considers as the finest and most 
perfect structure of the kind in all Greece. (Clarke’s 
Travels, vol. 6, p. 553, Lond. ed.) Sir W. Gell xe- 
ports, that ‘* Baszlico is a village of fifty houses, situ- 
ated in the angle of a little rocky ascent, along which 
yan the walls of Sicyon. This city was in shape trian- 
gular, and placed upon a high fiat, overlooking the 
plain, about an hour from the sea, where is a great tu- 
mulus on the shore. On the highest angle of Sicyon 
was the citadel.”” (Iizn. of the Morea, p. 15.— Dod- 
well, Tour, vol. 2, p. 294.—Cramer’s Anc., Greece, 
vol, 8, p. 46, segq.)—Sicyonian almonds are mention- 
ed by Atheneus (8, p. 349, c.), and are supposed to 
have been of a softer shell than ordinary. (Casaub., 
ad loc.) We read also of the Sicyonian shoes (Zuxv- 
évia), which were very celebrated, and were worn by 
the luxurious and effeminate in other countries. (Athe- 
n@us, 4, p. 155, ¢.) ; 

SicyonYyA, the territory of Sicyon, on the. Sinus 
Corinthiacus,-west of Corinthia, and separated from it 
by the small river Nemea.. (Strabo, 382.—Vid. Si- 
cyon.) 

Sing, I. a city of Pamphylia, west of the river Me- 
las, and lying on the Chelidonian bay. It was found- 
ed by the Cumzans of Molis. (Scylax, Peripl., p. 
40.—Strab., 667.) Arrian relates, that the Sidete, 
soon after their settlement, forgot the Greek language, 
and spoke a barbarous tongue peculiar to themselves. 
It surrendered to Alexander in his march through Pam- 
phylia. (Arrian, Exp. Alex., 1, 26.) Side, many 
years after, was the scene of a naval engagement. be- 
tween the fleet of Antiochus, commanded by Hannibal, 
and that of the Rhodians, in which, after a severe 
contest, the former was defeated. (Livy, 37, -23, 
segqg-) When the pirates of Asia Minor had attained 
to that degree of audacity and power which rendered 
them so formidable, we learn from Strabo that Side 
became their principal harbour, as well as the market- 
place where they disposed of their prisoners by auc- 
tion. (Strabo, 664.) Side was ‘still a considerable 
town under the emperors; and, when a division was 
made of the province into two parts, it became the 
metropolis of Pamphylia Prima. (Hierocl., p. 682.— 
Consul. Const., 2, p. 240.) Minerva was the deity 
principally worshipped here.—An interesting account 
of the ruins in this place is to be found in Captain 
Beaufort’s valuable work, with an accurate plan. ‘It 
stands,” observes this writer, “on a low peninsula, 
and was surrounded by walls. The theatre appears 
like a lofty acropolis rising from the centre of the 
town, and is by far the largest and best preserved of 
any that came under our observation in Asia Minor. 
The harbour consisted of two small moles, connected 
with the quay and principal sea-gate. At the extrem- 
ity of the peninsula were two artificial harbours for 
larger craft. Both are now almost filled with sand 
and stones, which have been borne in by the swell.” 
(Beaufort's Karamania, p. 146, segg.) Mr. Fellows, 
however, says, that the ruins of Side are inferior in 
scale, date, and age to any that he had previously 
seen. The Greek style is scarcely to be traced in 
any of the ruins; but the Roman is visible in every 
part. In few buildings except the theatre are the 
stones even hewn, the cement being wholly trusted to 
for their support. ‘* The glowing colours,” continues 
Mr. Fellows, “in which this town is described in the 
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‘Modern Traveller,’ as quoted from Captain Beaufort’s 
admirable survey, show how esseitial it is to know 
upon what standard a description is formed. It would 
have given Captain Beaufort much pleasure to have 
gone inland for a few miles, and to have seen the the- 
atres and towns in perfect preservation as compared 
with Sidé, and of so much finer architecture. From 
the account which he gives, I was led to expect that 
this would form ‘the climax of the many cities of Asia 
Minor, but I found its remains among the least inter- 
esting.” (Fellows’ Journal of an Excursion in Asia 
Minor in 1838, p. 203, seg.)—In the middle ages the 
site of this place bore the name of Scandelor or Can- 
deloro, but it is now,commonly called Esky Adalia: 
(Cramer's Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 283.)—II. A town 
of Pontus, to the east of the mouth of the Thermodon, 
and giving name to the adjacent plain (Sidene). The 
river Sidi, which flows at the present day in this same 
quarter, recalls the ancient name of the town. (Cra- 
mer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 271.) 

Sipicinum, or, more correctly, Teanum Sidicinum, 
a town of the Sidicini, in Campania. (Vid. Teanum.) 
—The territory of the Sidicini was situate to the east 
of that of the Aurunci. They were once apparently 
an independent people, but included afterward under 
the common ‘name of Campani. This nation was of 
Oscan origin, and powerful enough to contend with 
the neighbouring Sanmites, and even to afford em- 
ployment to a large Roman force. ‘The period’ of 
their reduction by the Romans is not mentioned. 
(Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol.-2, p. 193.) 
, Swon, in Scripture Tzidon, the oldest and most 
powerful city of Phcenicia, five geographical miles 
north of Tyrus, on the seacoast. It is supposed to 
have been founded by Sidon, the eldest son of Canaan, 
which will carry up its origin to about 2000 years be- 
fore Christ. (Gen., 10,15.—Rosenm. ad Gen., l. c.— 
Bochart, Geogr. Sacr., 4, 35.) But if it was founded 
by Sidon, his descendants were driven out by a body 
of Phoenician colonists, most probably, who are sup- 
posed either to have given it its name, or to have re- 
tained the old one in compliment to their god Siton or 
Dagon. Justin says that the name Sidon had refer- 
ence to the abundance of fish in this quarter (nam pis- 
cem Phenices Sidon vocant,” 68, 3), an opinion in 
which Bochart concurs, who understands by ‘ Sidon, 
the eldest son of Canaan,” merely the progenitor of 
the Sidonians and the founder of Sidon, whatever his 
’ individual name may have been.—The inhabitants of 
Sidon appear to have early acquired a pre-eminence 
in arts, manufactures, and commerce ; and from their 
superior skill in hewing timber (by which must be un- 
derstood their cutting it out and preparing it for build- 


ing, as well as the mere act of felling it), Sidonian 


workmen were hired by Solomon to prepare the wood 
for the building of his Temple. The Sidonians are 
said to have been the first manufacturers of glass, and 
Homer often speaks of them as excelling in many use- 
ful and ingenious arts, giving them the title of moAv- 
daidaAot. (Il., 23, 742.) Add to this, they were at 
a very early period distinguished for their commerce 
and their skill in maritime affairs. The natural result 
of these advantages to Sidon was a high degree of 
wealth and prosperity ; and, content with the riches 
which their trade and manufactures brought them, 
they lived in ease and luxury, trusting the defence of 
their city and property, like the Tyrians after them, to 
hired troops; so that to live in ease and security is 
said in Scripture to live after the manner of the Sido- 
nians. In all these respects, however, Sidon was to- 
tally eclipsed by Tyre, at first her colony and after- 
ward her rival. The more enterprising inhabitants of 
this latter city pushed their commercial dealing to the 
extremities of the known world ; raised their city to a 
rank in power and opulence before unknown, and con- 


verted it into a luxurious metropolis, and the empori- 
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um of the produce of all’ nations. — Sidon, however, 
under her own kings, continued to enjoy a consider- 
able degree of commercial prosperity.. From Joshua 
we learn that Sidon was rich and powerful when. the 
Israelites took possession of Canaan ; and St. Jerome 
states that it fell to the lot of the tribe of Asher. In 
the year 1015 B.C. Sidon was dependant on Tyre, but 
in 720 it shook off the yoké, and.surrendered to Salma- 
nazar when he entered Pheenicia. When the Persians 
became masters of this city in the reign of Cyrus, 
they permitted the Sidonians to have kings of their 
own. Sidon was ruined in the year 351 B.C. by 
Ochus, king of Persia. When the inhabitants saw 
the enemy in the city, they shut themselves up in their 
houses with their wives and children, and perished in 
the flames of the place. According to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, those Sidonians who were absent from the city at 
the time, returned and rebuilt it after the Persian 
forces were withdrawn. Sidon afterward passed into 
the hands of the Macedonians, and, lastly, into those 
of the Romans. After the Roman it fell under the 
Saracen power, the Seljukian Turks, and the sultan 
of Egypt ; who, in A.D. 1289, that they might never 
more afford shelter to the Christians, destroyed both it 
and Tyre. But it again revived, and has ever since 
been in the possession of the Ottoman Turks. Sidon, 
at preSent called Sarde, is still a considerable trading 
town, and the chief mart for Damascus and upper 
Syria; but the port is nearly choked up with sand. 
Though presenting an imposing appearance at a dis- 
tance, as it rises from the water’s edge, it is, like all 
Turkish towns, ill-built and dirty, and full of ruins; 
having still discoverable without the walls some frag- 
ments of columns, and other remains of the ancient 
city. Mr. Conner makes the number of inhabitants 
16,000 ; of whom 2000 are Christians, chiefly Maro- 
nites, and 400 Jews, who have one synagogue. ‘They 
are chiefly employed in spinning cotton; which, with 
some silk, and boots and shoes, or slippers, or morocco 
leather, form their articles of commerce. (Mansford’s 
Scripture Gazetteer, p. 438, seqq.) 

Siponiérum Insu_m, islands in the Persian Gulf, 
supposed to be the same with the Sidodona of Arvian. 
(Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, vol. 1, p. 358.— 
Bischoff und Miller, Worterb. der Geogr., p. 916.) 

Siwonius APoLiinaris, a Christian poet and writer. 
He was.a native of Gaul, in which country his father 
and grandfather had exercised the functions of preto- 
rian prefect, and was born at Lugdunum (Lyons) about 
438 A.D. He received a very finished education, and 
was well acquainted with all the sciences known in 
his time; but poetry was his favourite occupation. 
He married Papianilla, daughter of the consul Fl. 
Avitus, who in 455 was named emperor. Sidonius 
accompanied his father-in-law to Rome, and there pro- 
nounced, on the first day of the ensuing year, a poeti- 
cal panegyric in honour of the new monarch, who rec- 
ompensed his talent by appointing him senator and 
prefect of Rome, and raising a statue to- him in the li- 
brary of Trajan’s forum. ‘Soon after, Ricimer, that 
Frank who enjoyed at Rome a much greater power 
than the emperor himself, deposed Avitus, and named 
Majorianus in his stead. Sidonius was present in the 
battle in which his father-in-law lost his life. He 
then retired to Lyons, and fell with this city into the 
hands of the conqueror, who treated him so well, that, 
in the following year, Sidonius pronounced a eulogi- 
um on this emperor, and was honoured with the title 
of count (comes). Under the reign of Severus, and 
during the interregnum which succeeded his death, 
Sidonius retired once more to Gaul, and settled in the 
province which afterward bore the name of Auvergne. 
he lived for some months on an estate which 
belonged to his wife. Anthemijus having obtained 
the empire in 467, Sidonius went to Rome, and pro- 
nounced a panegyric upon him, ifthe peaee in re 
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turn, named him anew prefect of Rome and senator. 
Although Sidonius was not then a priest, his country- 
men, notwithstanding this, chose him, in 472, Bishop 
of Augustunometum (Clermont in Auvergne). After 
having transferred to his son his honours and his for- 


tune, he entered on the duties of the episcopate, and: 


acquitted himself with zeal and fidelity. When the 
Visigoths seized upon a portion of Gaul, Sidonius fell 
into the power of Euric, their king; but, through the 
protection of Leo, the minister of this barbarian mon- 
arch, he was re-established in his bishopric, and dischar- 
ged the episcopal functions until the day of his death, 
which appears to have taken place in 484. A French 
savant traces the pedigree of the Polignac family to 
Apollinaris. (Mangon de la Lande:, Essais histor- 
iques, &c., 1828.—Compare Rewue Francaise, 1828, n. 
6, p. 303, seg7 )— We have remaining of Sidonius a col- 
lection of letters in prose ; and twenty-four poems, the 
principal of which are the three panegyrics pronounced 
as above, and some epithalamia. We see in these the 
productions of a man of talent,-not deficient in imagi- 
nation and poetic fire, and who knows how to interest 
and ‘pledse., Although marked by the vices which 
characterized the literary efforts of the age, namely, 
subtle conceits and exaggerated metaphors, he may 
still be regarded as one of the best of the Christian 
poets.—The best edition of Sidonius Apollinaris is that 
of Labbeus (Labbe), Paris, 4to, 1652. (Scholl, Hist. 
Lut. Rom., vol. 3, p. 96, seqq.) 

Siea, a city in the western part of Numidia, or 
what was afterward called Mauritania Cesariensis. 
The Itinerary Antoninus makes it three miles distant 
from the coast, whereas Ptolemy ranks it among the 
maritime cities. It had a harbour, probably, on the 
sea, while the city itself stood inland. Siga was an 
old Tyrian settlement, and is the only one of the many 
mentioned by Scylax in this quarter that we can fix 
upon with certainty. A river of the same name ran 
by it. Syphax, prince of the Massesyli, selected this 
city for his residence, having taken it from the Car- 
thaginians. He afterward took up his abode in Cirta. 
The modern Ned-Roma, mentioned by Leo Africanus, 
is thought to answer to the ancient city. (Manner, 
Geogr., vol. 10, pt.'2, p. 427.) 

Sicaum or Sicsum, I. a celebrated promontory of 
Troas, near the mouth of the Scamander. ‘The mod- 
ern name is Cape Jenischehr, or, as it is more com- 
monly pronounced, Cape'Janissary. Homer does not 
mention either the promontory of Sigeum or of Rho- 
teum. These names rather referred to cities which 
were built after his time. These two promontories 
formed the limits on either side of the station of the 
Grecian fleet. Achilles, Patroclus, and Antilochus 
were buried on Sigeum, and three large tumuli, or 
mounds of earth, are supposed to mark at the present 
day the three tombs; though, from a passage of Ho- 
mer (Od., 24, 75, seqq.), it would seem that one mound 
or tomb covered the ashes of all three. ‘* We visit- 
ed,” says Dr. Clarke, “the two ancient tumuli called 
the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus. ‘They are to the 
northeast of the village of Yeni-Cher. A third was 
discovered by Sir W. Gell near the bridge for passing 
the Mender ; so that the three’ tumuli mentioned by 
Strabo are yet entire. (Strabo, 596.) The: largest 
was opened by order of M. de Choiseul. Many au- 
thors bear testimony to the existence of the tomb of 
Achilles, and to its situation on or by the Sigean prom- 
ontory. It is recorded of Alexander the Great, that 
‘he anointed the s¢é/é upon it with: perfumes, and ran 
naked around it, according to the custom of honouring 
the manes of a hero, (lian, Var. Hist., 12, '7.— 
Diod. Sic., 17, 17.) Elian distinguishes the tomb 
of Achilles from that of Patroclus, by relating that Al- 


exander crowned one, and Hephestion the other. It 


will not, therefore, be easy to determine, at thé present 
Srp the three tombs now standing upon this 
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promontory was that formerly venerated by the inhab- 
itants of Sigeum for containing the ashes of Achilles. 
—It should also be observed, that to the south of Si- 
geum, upon the shore of the A%gean, are yet other 
tumuli, of equal if not greater size, to which hardly 
any attention has yet been paid ; and these are visible 
far out at‘sea.” (Travels, vol. 3, p. 210, segg.)—II. 
A town of Troas, on the sloping side of the promon- 
tory. It was founded posterior to the siege of Troy 
by an AXolian colony, headed by Archeanax of Myti- 
lene.. He is said to have employed the stones of an- 
cient Ilium in the construction of his town. The 
Athenians, some years afterward, sent a body of troops 
there, headed by Phrynon, a victor at the Olympic 
games, and expelled the Lesbians. This act of aggres- 
sion led to a war between the two states, which was 
long waged with alternate success. Pittacus, one of 
the seven sages, who commanded: the Mytilenians, is 
said to have slain Phrynon, the Athenian leader, in 
single fight. The poet Alewus was engaged in one 
of the actions that took place, and had the misfortune 
to lose his shield. At length both parties agreed to 
refer their dispute to Periander of Corinth, who de- 
cided in favour of the Athenians. (Strab., 599.—He- 
rod., 5, 95.—Diog. Laert., 1, 74.) ‘The latter people, 
or, rather, the Pisistratide, remained then in posses- 
sion of Sigeum, and Hippias, after being expelled from 
Athens, is known to have retired there, together with 
his family. (Herod., 5, 65.) ‘The town of Sigeum 
no longer existed when Strabo wrote, having been 
destroyed by the citizens of New Ilium. (Strad., 600. 
—Plin., 5, 30.— Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 109.) 
The modern Jeni Schehr marks the site of the ancient 
Sigeum. (Leake’s Tour, p. 276.) 2 
Sranra, a city of Latium, southwest of Anagnia. 
It became a Roman colony as early as the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus. At first it was only a military 
post, which, in process of time, however, became a 
city. (Dion.’ Hal., 4, 63.) “When Tarquin was de- 
throned, he sought the assistance of Signia, but the in- 
habitants remained faithful to Rome. (Dion: Hal., 5, 
58.) They appear to have continued in the same sen- 
timents even during the severe trial of the second Pu- 
nic war; as we find Signia mentioned by Livy among 
the colonies of that period most distinguished for their 
steady adherence to the Roman power (27,10). Sig- 
nia is noticed by several writers as producing a wine 
of an astringent nature. (Strabo, 237.—Plin., 14, 6. 
— Sil: Ital., 8, 380.—Martial, 13, 116.) It was no- 
ted, also, for a particular mode of flooring with bricks, 
which was called “ opws Signinum.” (Plin., 15, 12. 
—Vitruv., 8, in fin.) The modern Segni marks the 
ancient site. (Cramer’s Anc. It., vol. 2, p. 103.) 
Sina Sitva, a forest of vast extent, in the country ' 
of the Bruttii, to the south of Consentia. It consisted 
chiefly of fir, and was celebrated for the quantity of 
pitch which it yielded. (Plin., 15, 7.—Columella, 12, 
20.—Dioscorides, 1, 98.) Strabo describes the Sila 
as occupying an extent of 700 stadia, or eighty-seven 


miles, from the neighbourhood of Rhegium northward. 


(Strab., 260.—Plin., 3,11.) Virgil also alludes to it 
in a beautiful passage. (Ain., 12, 715.) These im- 
mense woods may probably, in ancient times, have 
furnished the Tyrrheni with timber for their fleets, as 
we know they afterward did to the sovereigns of Si- 
cily and to the Athenians. (Thucyd., 6, 90.—Athen., 
5, 43.—Oramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 437.) — 
Sivinvs, the name of a Roman family belonging 
to the plebeian house of the Junii. The most remark- 
able of the name were the following: I. Marcus Si- 
Janus, served under Scipio in Spain (B.C. 207), and 
was sent, on one occasion, by that commander with 
10,500 men against Mago and the Celtiberians, whom 
he succeeded in conquering. In the following year 
kos So to ‘Scipio the auxiliaries from the Spanish 
prince Colcha, and aided him in gaining the victory 
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near Bzcula, over the forces of the Carthaginians.— | it may be remarked in passing, designates various em- 


II. Marcus Junius Silanus, was consul B.C. 109 with 
Q. Cacilius Metellus.. He obtained the command of 
the forces against the Cimbri, but was so unfortunate 
as to be more than once defeated, and even to lose 
hiscamp. Five years after this, the tribune Domitius 
brought him to trial for this ill-success, but only two 
tribes condemned him.—III. D. Junius Silanus, son 
of the preceding, was consul elect B.C.638, when Ci- 
cero asked him his opinion in the Roman senate as to 


the punishment to be inflicted on the accomplices of, 


atiline. He gave his opinion in, favour of punish- 
ment. , In the following year he entered on the con- 
sular office with L. Licinius Murena.—lV. M. Junius 
Silanus, son of the preceding, served first under Cesar 
as lieutenant in Gaul, and, after the assassination of 
that individual, attached himself to the party of Lepi- 
dus. This party, however, he afterward left, and join- 
ed that of Antony. In consequence of this, he was 
proscribed and his property confiscated. He after- 
ward, however, was pardoned by Augustus, and, re- 
turning to Rome, became at last on such good terms 
with Augustus, that the latter made him his colleague 
in the consulship, 25 B.C.—V. Junius Silanus Creti- 
cus, was consul A.D. 7, and afterward proconsul of 
Syria. Tiberius removed him from that province, on 
account of the friendship subsisting between him and 
Germanicus.—VI. D. Junius Silanus, was: banished by 
Augustus for adultery with Julia. He obtained his 
recall under Tiberius, through the intercession of his 
brother:—VII. M. Junius Silanus, brother of the pre- 
ceding, was a man of great reputation and influence, 
on account of his talents as an orator. His daughter 
Claudia married Caligula, and he himself was after- 
ward sent as governor into Spain. ‘The tyrant, be- 
coming jealous of him, compelled him to destroy him- 
self. — VIII. L.- Junius Silanus, pretor A.D. 49, a 
brave and illustrious individual, stood so high in the 
favour of the Emperor Claudius that the latter intend- 
ed to give him, his daughter Octavia in marriage, 
This, however, was prevented by the artful Agrippi- 
na, who obtained her hand for her own son Nero, 
Various false charges were brought against Silanus ; 
he was expelled from the senate, and, in his despair, 
destroyed himself—IX. Turpilius, an officer of Me- 
tellus in the Jugurthine-war. Having been left by 
that commander at the head of the Roman garrison in 
Vacca, and having, through want of care, allowed the 
town to be retaken by the inhabitants, he was tried, 
and condemned to death. (Sallust, Bell. Jug., 66, 
69.) Plutarch, however, makes the accusaion to. have 
been a false one, and Turpilius to have been con- 
demned through the agency of Marius. (Plutarch, 
Vit. Mar.) ; 

Sinirvs, I. a river of Lucania, in Italy, dividing 
that province from Campania, It takes its rise in that 
part of the Apennines which belonged to the Hirpini ; 
and, after receiving the Tanager, now Negri, and the 
Calor, now Calore, it empties into the Gulf of Salerno, 
The waters of this river are stated by ancient wri- 
ters to have possessed the property of incrusting, by 
means of a calcareous deposition, any pieces of wood 
or twigs which were thrown into them. (Sérabo, 251. 
Plin., 2,106.) This fact is confirmed by Baron Anto- 
nini, della Lucania, p. 2, disc. 1. The banks of this 
river were greatly infested by.the gadfly. (Virg., 
Georg., 3, 146, segq.) The modern name of the 
stream is the Silaro. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 
2, p. 360.)—II. A river of Cisalpine Gaul, to the east 
of Bononia, running into the Padusa, or Spinetic branch 
of the Padus. It is now the Silaro. 
cient Italy, vol. 1, p. 89.) Heiice ay wy 
_. Smen7iarivs, Paulus, a poet in. the reign of the 
Emperor Justinian. He was the primarius or chief 
of the Silentiarii at the court of that monarch, whence 


the second part of hisname. The title of Silentiarius, 


\ 


(Cramer’s An-. 


ployments ; it is sometimes synonymous with jovyo- 
mococ, and denotes an officer whose duty it is to pre- 
serve quiet in the imperial palace ; at other times the 
Silentiarius is a private secretary of the prince. — 
Paul, the Silentiary, has left various poetical produc- 
tions, which are not without merit. In the Greck An- 
thology we haye about eighty epigrams of his, a por- 
tion of which are of an erotic character. They are de- 
ficient neither in spirit nor elegance. We perceive 
that their author was well read in the ancient writers : 
but it is evident, at the same. time, that ‘his verses 
have not the conciseness so essential to the epigram. 
The most celebrated of his productions, however, are, 
his poem on the Pythian Baths in Bithynia (‘Hucayba 
el¢ Ta év IvAlowe Sepud), and his description of the 
Church of St. Sophia ("Exdpaci¢ tic peydane éxxAgot- 
ac), which was publicly read at the dedication of that 
structure, A.D. 562. We have also a third poem, form- 
ing, in fact, a supplement to the second, on the pulpit 
placed in the great aisle of the patriarchal palace (’Ex- 
gpacee Tov “Aubwvoc, k.T.A.). The poem on the Pyth- 
ian Baths is given in Brunck’s Analecta, and in the edi- 
tions of the Anthology. ‘The description of the Church 
of St. Sophia is given at the end of the history of Jo- 
hannes Cinnamus, in the edition of Ducange. In 1822, 
Greeffe published a critical edition at Leipzig, in 8vo, 
to which is added the Description of the Ambon or 
pulpit. Bekker gave an edition of this last-mentioned 
poem, from a Heidelberg manuscript, Berol, 1815, 4to. 


(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 6, p. 46, 115.) 


Sirenus, a demigod, who became the nurse, the 
preceptor, and the attendant of Bacchus. Pindar 
calls him the Naiad’s husband (fragm. incert., 73). 
Socrates used to compare himself, on account of his 
baldness, his flat nose, and the quiet raillery in which 
he was so fond of indulging, to the Sileni born of the 
divine Naiads. (Xenophon, Symp., 5, '7.—Compare 
Aglian, V. H., 3, 18.) Others said that Silenus was 
a son of Earth, and sprung from the blood-drops of 
Uranus. (Serv. ad Virg., Ecl., 6, 13.—Nonnus, 14, 
97.—Id., 29,262.) Marsyasis calledaSilenus. Like 
the ,seagods, Silenus was noted for wisdom. Hence 
some modern expounders of mythology think that Si- 
lenus was merely a river-god, and they derive the 
name from ZAAw, siA€éw, to roll, expressive of the mo- 
tion of the.streams. The connexion between Silenus 
and Bacchus and the Naiades thus becomes easy of 
explanation ; in their opinion, all being deities relating 
to water or moisture. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 


‘234.)—The two legends relative to Midas and Silenus 


have already been noticed under the former article. 
(Vid. Midas.)—Silenus was represented as old, bald, 
and flat-nosed, riding on a-broad-backed ass, usually 
intoxicated, and carrying his can (cantharus), or tot- 
tering along supported by his staff of fennel ( ferwia). 
—For other views of the legend of Silenus, consult 
Creuzer (Symbolik, vol. 3, p. 207, segg.), Rolle (Re- 
cherches sur le Culte de Bacchus, vol. 3, p. 354, seqq.), 
and Welcker (Nach. zur Tril., p. 214, seqg.).—Ac- 
cording to another account, Midas mixed some wine 
with the waters of a fountain to which Silenus was 
accustomed to come, and so inebriated and caught 
him. He detained him for ten days, and afterward 
restored him to Bacchus, for which he was rewarded 


| with the power of turning into gold whatever he 


touched. Some authors assert that Silenus was a 
philosopher, who accompanied Bacchus in his Indian 
expedition, and assisted him by the soundness of his 
counsels. From this circumstance, therefore, he is 
often introduced speaking, with all the gravity of a 
hilosopher, concerning the formation of the worle 
and the nature of things.—The legend of Silenus is 
evidently of Oriental origin. (Symbolik, vol. 3, p. 
207, segq.-—Consult also Rolle, Recherches sur le 


Culte de Bacchus, vol. 3, p. 354; segg.) 
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SILIUS ITALICUS. 


Sirius Tranicus, C.a Latin poet, born about the 
25th year of the Christian era. He has been sup- 
posed to have been a.native of Italica, in Spain; but 
his not being claimed as a fellow-countryman by Mar- 
tial, who has bestowed upon him the highest praises, 
renders this improbable. Some make him to have been 
a native of Corfinium, a city of the Peligni, in Italy, 
which, according to Strabo, was called Italica in the 
time of the Social war; but Velleius Paterculus in- 
forms us that Corfinium merely intended to change its 
name to Italica, and that the project was never car- 
ried into effect. "Whether, however, he were a native 
of Italica in Spain, or of an Italica elsewhere, his sur- 
name certainly does not show it; for in that event it 
would have been Italicensis. It is most probable that 
ftalicus was a family name; and it may have been 
given to one of his ancestors, when residing in some 
province, to show that he was of Italian origin. — 
Silius Italicus applied himself with great ardour to the 
stady of eloquence and poetry. In the former of these 
pursuits he took Cicero for his model, and acquired at 
the bar the reputation of am eminent speaker. In po- 
etry he gave the preference to Virgil. His predilec- 
tion for these two great writers led him to purchase 
two estates which had belonged to them, that of Ci- 
‘cero at Tusculum, and that of Virgil near Naples, on 
which the poet had been interred. Silius often visited 
the tomb of the latter, and celebrated his birthday 
annually with great solemnities.—Our poet passed 
through all the public employments which led to the 
consulship. He is said also to have insinuated him- 
self into the favour of Nero by following the vile trade 
of an informer. Pliny the younger, who mentions 
this fact, which, for the honour of literature, one could 
wish might be impugned, adds, that if it be true that 
Silius was thus. guilty, he made amends for his fault 
by a long course of subsequent virtue, and enjoyed at 
Rome a high degree of consideration. The first con- 
sulship of Silius (for it is thought, on no very suffi- 
cient grounds, however, that he thrice held this ma- 
gistracy) was in the famous year 68, when Nero died. 
—Silius enjoyed the favour of Vitellius and Vespa- 
sian: under the latter he was proconsul of Asia. 
Loaded with honours, and having accumulated an am- 
ple fortune, he retired in his old age to Campania, and 
there passed the rest of his days in the society of the 
Muses. Attacked, at the age of 75 years, with an in- 
curable malady, he starved himself to death, in the 
reign of Trajan, A.D. 100.—Silius, through all his 
life, had a strong attachment for poetry and literature, 
and devoted to them all the leisure moments which 
his public employments allowed. It was only, how- 
ever, in his later years, and during his retreat at Na- 
ples, that he formed the serious idea of aiming at a 
place in the list of poets. He then composed an epic, 
or, rather, historical poem, in seventeen cantos, the sub- 
ject of which was the second Punic war. This poem, 
entitled Punica, has come down to our times. It con- 
firms the judgment which Pliny passed upon its au- 
thor when he said that he wrote with more diligence 
than genius. (Ep., 3,7, 5.) It appears that Silius 
was one of those men to whom Nature has granted a 
certain facility, which makes them succeed in.some 
degree in whatever they undertake, and which, when 
it is seconded by learning and taste, may, to a certain 
degree, occupy the place of genius. The subject 
’ which he chose for his poem was one that possessed 
an unusual share of interest to the Romans. Three 
centuries had passed away since this memorable pe- 
riod, and, though all the details of the war were still 
well known, because many Greek and Roman histo- 
_ Mans had recorded them in their respective works, 


still there remained a wide field for the imagination of 


the poet, and he might indulge in the fictions and em- 
ploy all the machinery of which the epic poem was 


naturally susceptible. Silius disdained not these 
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means for interesting and pleasing his readers ; but, 
like Lucan, he chose a defective plan, in preferring 
the ‘historical method, that makes known all the con- 
sequences resulting from any event, to the poetic 
mode, that selects from a series of facts some single 
circumstance, which it makes the principal action, 
and towards which, as a common centre, all, things 
ought to tend. Had he transported his readers in the 
very outset to the later years of the war, he might 
have taken for his theme Hannibal’s attempt to make 
himself master of Rome; this would have afforded 
the different parts that are regarded as necessary for 
an epic action, namely, a commencement, a plot, and 
a catastrophe. By pursuing a different plan, by pre- 
ferring to the epopée the march of history, he ought 
to have seen that he was debarred from the employ- 
ment of mythological fictions, which are entirely out 
of place in an historical narrative. And yet, falling 
into the same error as Lucan, he calls these very fic- 
tions to his aid. It is this intermingling of the sober 
details of history with the flights of mythology that has 
given birth to a strange and misshapen offspring, to 
which it would be no easy task to assign its proper “9 
pellation, Is it an epic poem? it wants unity. Is 
it an historical production? its fictions become so 
many revolting improbabilities, and its machinery is 
altogether out of place.—Silius drew the subject of his 
poem from the histories of Livy and Polybius; his po- 
etic ornaments he chiefly borrowed from Virgil; but he 
does not possess the art of borrowing these last in such 
way as to conceal their parent source; his imitations, 
on the contrary, are altogether too palpable. Nor are 
these imitations limited to Virgil: Silius has pillaged 
also Lucretius, Horace, Homer, and Hesiod, a circum- 
stance which imparts a disagreeable inequality to his 
style. Like Valerius, he endeavours to hide his medi- 
ocrity under an appearance of ‘erudition and affecta- 
tion of pomp, which imparts an air of coldness to his 
composition. ‘To give the character of Silius in a few 
words, we may say that he possessed a portion of those 
talents, the union of which forms the great poet; he 
was versed in historical, geographical, and physical 
knowledge, which imparts to his poem a character of 
greater interest in the eyes of antiquarian critics, from 
the circumstance of its containing various facts omit- 
ted by Livy.. He chose a subject at once great and 
interesting ; his personages have a character of his- 
toric truth, but there is wanting that degree of eleva- 
tion which true poetry would have bestowed. He is 
most successful in his description of battles. Silius 
wants enthusiasm; his style consists of borrowed 


| phrases, which he has not known how to appropriate 


to himself, or mark, as it were, with the impress of his 
own zeal. Does he attempt to express anger or ten- 
derness? his coldness freezes the reader.— Whatever 
may have been the reputation which this poet enjoyed 
among his contemporaries, he fell soon afterward into 
neglect ; no grammarian cites him, and Sidonius Apol- 
linaris alone names him among the eminent poets. 
At the revival of letters, the conviction was so strong 
that the poem was lost, as to inspire the celebrated 
Petrarch with the idea of supplying its place by his Af 
rica, the subject of which production is also the second 
Punic war. This point, however, is contested among 
scholars.’ During the sittings of the council of Con- 
stance, Poggio succeeded in finding a manuscript of 
Silius, probably at the monastery of St. Gall. A copy 
was made of this, which thus becamiisbe original of 
all those of which the earlier editors made use, until 
Carrion discovered, about 1575, at Cologne, another 
manuscript, which he thought might date from the era 
of Charlemagne. A third, of still more modern date, 
was found at Oxford.’ Villebrune, who published, in 
1781, an edition of Silius Italicus, which he pretended 
was the first complete one that had as yet appeared, 


Inserted into the sixteenth book, after the twenty-sev- 
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enth verse, thirty-three other verses which he said he 
had found in a MS. at Paris, and which exist, with 
some slight changes, in the sixth book of Petrarch’s 
Latin poem entitled Africa. More recent critics, how- 
ever, and especially Heyne, in a review written by 
him on Villebrune’s edition, think that the thirty-three 
verses in question are rather from the pen of Petrarch 
than from that of Silius.—The best editions of Silius 
Ttalicus are, that of Ruperti, Gotting., 1795-98, 2 vols. 
8vo, and that of Lemaire, Paris, 1823, 2 vols. 8vo. 
The following editions are also valuable: that of Dra- 
kenborch, Traject. ad Rhen., 1717, 4to; that of Ville- 
brune, Paris, 1781, 8vo; ‘and that of Ernesti, Lips., 
1791-92, 2 vols. 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 
2, p. 496, segg.—Compare Bahr, Gesch. Rom. Lit., 
vol. 1, p. 151, seqgq.) ‘ 

Sinvanvs, a deity among the Romans who had the 
care of fields and cattle (Virg., Aln., 8, 601), and 
who also presided over boundaries. (Horat., Epod., 
2, 22.) Groves were consecrated to him, whence per- 
haps his name. He was usually represented as old, 
and bearing a cypress plucked up by the roots (Virg., 
Georg., 1, 20); and the legend of Apollo and ‘Cypa- 
rissus was transferred to him. (Serv. ad Virg., Geor- 
gica, 1,20.) The usual offering to Silvanus was milk. 
(Horat., Epist., 2, 1, 143.)—According to the Agri- 
mensors, every possession should have three Silvani : 
one domestic, for the possession itself; one agrestic, 
for the herdsman ; a third oriental, for whom there 
should be a grove on the boundary. (Scal. ad Fest., 
s.v. Marspedis.) 'The meaning of this obscure pas- 
sage probably is, that Silvanus was to be worshipped 
under three different titles: as protector of the family, 
for we meet with an inscription Silvano Larum ; of 
the cattle; perhaps those on the public pastures; and 
of the boundaries, that is, of the whole possession. 
The Mars Silvanus, to whom Cato directs prayer to be 
made for the health of the oxen, is probably the second 
(R. R., 80), and the third is the tutor fincum of Hor- 
ace, (Keightley’s Mythology; p. 536.) 

Sittres, the people of South Wales in Britain, oc- 
cupying the counties of Hereford, Monmouth, Rad- 
nor, Brecon, and Glamorgan: Their capital was Isca 
Siluruam, now Cerleon, on the river Isca or Uske, in 
Glamorganshire. Caractacus was a prince of the Si- 
lures. (Fac., Ann., 12, 32.—Plin., 4, 16.) 

- Siméruus, a river of Sicily, rising in the Herean 
Mountains, and falling into the sea below Catana. It 
receives a number of small tributaries, and is now the 
Giaretta. (Thucyd., 2, 65.—Pln., 3, 8.) 

Srumias, I. a.native of Rhodes, who flourished be- 

_ tween the 120th and 170th Olympiad. The period 
when he existed cannot be ascertained with more pre- 
cision. He published a collection of poems, in four 
books, entitled Avddopa rorjwara. Atheneus cites 
one of these pieces, entitled Gorgo, which appears to 
have been of an epic character. Simmias is perhaps 
the inventor of a kind of sport, which we do' not find 
to have existed before him, and which could only have 
been conceived of at a period when the public taste 
had become extremely corrupt. It consisted in so 
arranging verses of different length as to represent an 
altar, an axe, a pair of wings, é&c., the several verses 
at the same time making one poem. A production of 
this kind, forming a 2dpcyé, or Pandean pipe, has been 
often ascribed to Theocritus. It consists of twenty 
verses, every two of the same size, and each pair less 
in length than the preceding; thus representing an in- 

strument co ed of ten pipes, each shorter than the 
other: (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 126.) The 
remains of Simmias ae in the Anthology, and 
in the Poete Greci Minores.—II. A Theban philos- 
opher, 4 disciple of Socrate He was the author of 
twenty-three dialogues, which are lost. (Schéll, Hist. 
\ Zit, Gry vol. 2, pr3b7!) Anorak = oy 
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. Simbis (-entis), a river of Troas, vedbioly rises in| 
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Mount Ida, and falls into the Xanthus. (Consult re- 
marks on the Topography of Troy, under the article 
Troja.) 

Simon, a shoemaker or currier of Athens, from 
whom the so-called oxvtixol dvaAdyot, mentioned un- 
der the article: Plato, are supposed to have derived 
their origin. (Vid. Plato, near the conclusion of that 
article.) ‘ 

Simonings, I. a poet of Amorgus (one of the Cyc- 
lades), who died 490 B.C. He was grandfather to 
the poet of Ceos, from whom he is distinguished by 
the title of ‘lauboypadoc, “ writer of Iambics.” We 
have a fragment of his preserved by Stobeus; it is a 
satyric piece, remarkable for its simplicity and ele- 
gance, and is entitled mepi yuvacxdv, ‘* Of Women.” 
This fragmentis given in the collections of Winterton, 
Brunck, Gaisford, and separateley by Koeler, Géeit., 
1781, 8vo, and Welcker, Bonn, 1835, 8yo.—II. A 
celebrated poet of Ceos, son of Leoprepas, and grand- 
son of the preceding, born at the city of Iulis, 556 
B.C., and who lived until B.C. 467. He attained, in 
fact, to a very advanced age, so as to become a con- 
temporary not-only of Pittacus and the Pisistratide, 
but also of Pausanias, king of Sparta: and he is 
named as the friend of these illustrious men. He was_ 
held in high estimation at the court of Hiero I., king 
of Syracuse, and acted as a mediator between this 
prince and Theron, king of Agrigentum, reconciling 
these two sovereigns at the very moment when the 
two armies were on the point of contending.» Plato 
calls him a wise man (De Repub., 1, p. 411), and 
Cicero, in speaking of him, says, ‘‘ Von enim poeta 
suavis, verum etiam ceteroquin doctus .sapiensque 
traditur.” (N. D., 1, 22.) He was the master of 
Pindar. Simonides is regarded as the first who ap- 
plied the alternating hexameter and pentameter, or, in 
other words, the early elegiac measure to mournful 
and plaintive themes. This measure at first was mar- 
tial in its character, not plaintive, and Cullinus-is said 
to have been its inventor. Neither was it called elegy 
originally, but é7o¢, a gerieral term, subsequently con- 
fined to heroic verse. Simonides became so distin- 
guished in elegy (in the later acceptation of the term) 
that he must be included among the great masters of 
elegiac song. He is stated to have been victorious at 
Athens over Auschylus himself, in an elegy in honour of 
those who fell at’ Marathon, the Athenians having insti- - 
tuted a contest of the chief poets. The ancient biogra- 
pher of Auschylus who gives this account, adds, in ex- 
planation, that the elegy requires a tenderness of feeling 
which was foreign to the character of A’schylus. To 
what degree Simonides possessed this quality, and, in 
general, how great a master he was of the pathetic, is 
proved by ‘his: celebrated lyric piece, containing the 
lament of Danaé, and by other remains of his poetry. 
Probably, also, in the elegies upon those who died at 
Marathon and Platza, he did not omit to bewail the 
death of so many brave men, and to introduce the 
sorrows of the widows and orphans, which was quite 
consistent with a lofty, patriotic tone, particularly at 
the end of the poem. Simonides likewise used the 
elegy as a plaintive song for the death of individuals ; 
at least the Greek Anthology contains several pieces 
of his, which appear not to be entire epigrams, but 
fragments of longer elegies, lamenting, with heartfelt 
pathos, the death of persons dear to the poet. Among 
these are the beautiful and touching verses concerning 
Gorgo, who, while dying, utters these words to her 
mother: ‘“ Remain here with my father, and become, 
with a happier fate, the mother of another daughter, 
who may tend thee in thy old age.’—It was Simonides 
who first gave to the epigram the perfection of which, 
consistently with its purpose, it was capable. In this — 
respect he was favoured by the circumstances of his_ 
time ; for, on account of the high consideration which 
he enjoyed in both Athens and the Peloponnesus, he 
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was frequently employed by the states which had fought | haeuser, making part of his edition of Epictetus. The 


against the Persians, to adorn with inscriptions the 
tombs of their fallen warriors. The best and most 
celebrated of these epigrams is the inimitable. inscrip- 
tion on the Spartans who died at Thermopylae, and 
which actually existed on the spot: ‘ Stranger, tell 


the Lacedamonians that we are lying here in obedience 


to their laws.” Never was heroic courage expressed 
with such calm and unadorned grandeur. With ‘the 
epitaphs are naturally connected the inscriptions on 
sacred offerings, especially where both refer to the Per- 
sian war ; the former being the discharge of a debt to 
the dead, the latter a thanksgiving of the survivers to 
the gods. Among these, one of the best refers to the 
battle of Marathon, which, from the neatness and ele- 
gance of the expression, loses its chief beauty in a 
prose translation (fragm., 25, ed. Gaisf.).—The form 
of nearly all the epigrams of Simonides is elegiac. 
When, however, a name (on account of a short be- 
tween two long syllables) could not be adapted to the 
dactylic metre (as ’"Apyivadrne, ‘Immovixoc), he em- 
ployed trochaic measures. (Miller, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
p. 125, segg.)—Simonides became avaricious and 
mercenary towards the close of his life; and it is men- 
tioned as a subject of dispraise, that he was the, first 
who wrote verses for money. | Plutarch relates, that 
some one having reproached him with his sordid ava- 
rice, he returned for ‘answer that age, being deprived 
of all other sources of enjoyment, the love of money 
was the only passion left for it to gratify. (Plut., An 
seni sit gerenda respubl.—Opp., ed. Reiske, vol. 9, p. 
142.)—To Simonides the Greek alphabet is indebted 
for four of its letters, E, Y, H, 2; and to him, also, is 
attributed the invention of a system of Mnemonics, or 
artificial memory. (Compare Cic., de Orat., 2, 84.— 
_Plin., 7, 24.—Quintil., 11, 2, 11.)—It was Simonides 
that gave the celebrated answer, when Hiero of Syra- 
cuse inquired of him concerning the nature of God. 
The poet requested one day for deliberating on the 
subject ; and when Hiero repeated his question on the 
morrow, the poet asked for two days. As he still 
went on doubling the number of days, and the. mon- 
arch, lost in wonder, asked him why he did so, “ Be- 
cause, the longer I reflect on the subject, the more 
obscure does it appear to me to be.” (Cic., N. D., 1, 
22.)—The remains of the poetry of Simonides are 
gare in the collections of Stephens, Brunck, Gaisford, 
Boissonade, and others. The latest separate edition is 
that of Schneidewin, Bruns., 1835, 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. 
Gr. Lit., vol. 1, p. 242.—Td. ib., vol. 2, p. 129.— 
Compare Bode, Gesch. der Lyrischen Dichtkunst, vol. 
2, p. 122, segg.)—III. A son of the daughter of the 
preceding. Being also a native of Ceos, he was dis- 
tinguished from the former by the appellation of the 
“Younger.” He wrote “on Inventions” (ep? edpn- 
parr), and a work in three books on Genealogies, 
(Beurette, Mem. de V Acad. des Inscr., &c., vol. 13, 
p- 257.—Van Goens, De Simonide Ceo et phalosopho, 
Traj. ad Rhen., 1768, 4to.) ; 
Stmpticivs, a native of Cilicia, the clearest and most 
intelligent. of the commentators on Aristotle.. His 
commentaries are extremely valuable, from their con- 
taining numerous fragments of the works of previous 
philosophers. He flourished in the seventh century 
of our era, and was involved in some disputes with 
the Christian writers, particularly John Philoponus, on 
the subject of the eternity of the world. His com- 
mentary on the Manual or Enchiridion of Hpictetus is 
regarded as one of the best moral treatises that has 
come down to us from antiquity, and proves that Sim- 
plicius did not confine himself to the tenets of the Per- 
ipatetic school. The works of Aristotle on which we 
have ‘the commentari ‘plicius are, the ae it 


books of Physics, the t 
Heavens, and the thre’ ition 
iwelg- 


-of the commentary ‘on 
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commentary on the Physics of Aristotle was published 
at the Aldine press, Ven., 1526, fol., and a a. ver- 
sion by Lucillus Philaltheus, Ven., 1543, fol. The 
most correct edition of the commentary on the Cat- 
egories is that printed at Basle, 1551, fol. There,is a 
Latin version by Dorotheus, Ven., 1541, 1550, 1567, 
fol. _The commentary on the treatise De Cuwlo was 
published at the Aldine press, Ven., 1526, fol. There 
is a Latin version by Morbeke, printed in 1540, and 
another by Dorotheus, in 1544, both from the Venice 
press. The commentary on the treatise De Anima 
was published at the Aldine press in 1527, and a ver- 
sion by Faseolus, made from a more perfect. manu- 
script, in 1543, both at Venice. There is another 
version by Lungus, which has been. often reprinted at 
Venice. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 7, p. 129, seqq.) 

Sinz, I. a people of India, called by Ptolemy the 
most eastern nation of the world. ‘These Sine, who 
dwelt beyond the river Serus, or Menan, are supposed 
to have occupied what is now Cochin-China. — II. 
There was another nation of the same name east of 
Serica, who were probably settled in Shen-si, the 
most westerly province of China, immediately adjoin- 
ing the great wall. In this province was a kingdom 
called T'sin, which probably gave name to these Sine. 

Sinp1, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia, below the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, and opposite the Tauric Chersonese. 
Their name would seem to indicate an Indian origin, 
and Ritter has attempted to prove this in his learned 
work on the earlier history of some of the ancient na- 
tions. (Ratter, Vorhalle, p. 157, seqq.) 

Sineara, a strongly fortified city of Mesopotamia, 
the southernmost possession of the Romans on the 
eastern side of that country, from Trajan to Constan- 
tius. It is now Sindschar. (Plin., 5, 25.—Amm. 
Marcell., 18, 5.) 

Srneus, a town of Macedonia, in the peninsula of 
Sithonia, on the lower shore of, and giving name to, the 
Sinus Singiticus. The modern name of the gulf is 
that of Monte Santo. (Herod., 7, 122.—Thucyd., 5, 
18.) , 

Stvon, a Greek, who accompanied his countryme 
to the Trojan war. When the Greeks had fabricated 
the famous wooden horse, Sinon went to Troy, at the 
instigation of Ulysses, with his hands bound behind 
his back, and by the most solemn protestations assured 
Priam that the Greeks were gone from Asia, and that 
they had been ordered to sacrifice one of their soldiers 
to render the wind favourable to their return; and that, 
because the lot had fallen upon him, he had fled away 
from their camp, not to be cruelly sacrificed. ‘These 
false assertions were immediately credited by the Tro- 


jans, and Sinon advised Priam to bring into his city 


the wooden horse which the Greeks had left behind 
them, and to consecrate it to Minerva. His advice 
was followed, and Sinon, in the night, to complete his 
perfidy, opened the side of the horse, from which issued 
a number of armed Greeks, who surprised the Trojans 
and pillaged their city. (Dares Phryg.—Hom., Od., 
8, 492.—Virg., Ain., 2,79, &c.—Pausan., 10, 26.— 
Q. Smyrn., 12, &c.) 

Storr, I. a daughter of the Asopus by Methone. 
She was beloved by Apollo, who carried her away to 
the borders of the Euxine Sea, in Asia Minor, where 
she gave birth to a son called Sy (Apoll. Rhod., 
2, 946.—WSchol., ad loc.)—II. A Paphlagonia, 
on the eastern coast, and a orthern ex- 


‘tremity. It was the most imp mercial place 
on the shores of the Fuxine, a | founded by a 
Milesian colony at a very early period, even prior to 


the rise of the Persian empire. The particular year 
of its origin, however, is not known: the Peripl. Anon. 
(p. 8) says it was at the time when the Cimmerians 
were ravaging Asia Minor. The leader of the colony 
was named Autolycus, and he received from the later 
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inhabitants of the place divine honours. In the my- 
thology of the Greeks he became one of the compan- 
ions of Jason. Various accounts, too, are given of 
the origin of the city’s name, one of which traces it to 
Sinope, daughter of the Asopus. (Compare <Apoll. 
Rhod., 2, 946.—Schol., ad loc.—Plut., Vit. Lucull.— 
Val. Flacc., 5, 108.)—The situation of Sinope was 
extremely well chosen. It was built on the neck of a 
peninsula ; and, as this peninsula was secured from any 
hostile landing along its outer shores by high cliffs, the 
city only needed defending on the narrow isthmus 
connecting it with the mainland, while at the same 
time it had two convenient harbours, one on either 
side. The outer part of the peninsula afforded room 
for spacious suburbs, for gardens and fields, on which 
the city could easily rely for support in case of any 
scarcity produced by a siege. (Polyb., 4, 56.—Stra- 
bo, 545.) Sinope soon increased in wealth and pow- 
er, and became possessed of a dependant territory 
which reached as far as the Halys, and which was in- 
habited by the Leucosyrii; it became also the parent 
city of many colonies along the coast. So flourishing 
a place could not but excite the envy of the people in 
the interior; and accordingly we find, from scattered 
hints, that it was occasionally besieged by the neigh- 
bouring satraps of Paphlagonia and Cappadocia ; and 
yet at other times, we are informed by Xenophon (An- 
ab., lib. 5 et 6), it stood ona very friendly footing with 
them. | It encountered more danger from the monarchs 
that arose subsequently to the time of Alexander. 
Against open attacks from these, however, it was able 
to make a successful stand (Polyb., 4, 56); but: it 
could not defend itself against a surprise on the part 
of Pharnaces. (Strabo, l.c.) It lost its freedom, but 
not its commerce and prosperity, and from this time 
forward became the residence of the monarchs of Pon- 
tus, until Lucullus took it from the last Mithradates. 
It suffered severely on this occasion, and the Roman 
commander stripped it of many fine statues and valu- 
able works of art. Among the’articles carried off on 
this occasion Strabo makes mention of the sphere of 
Billarus. From this period Sinope remained subject 
to the Roman power, and received, according to Stra- 
- bo and Pliny (Plin., 6, 2), a Roman colony. This 
colony was settled there in the year of Julius Czsar’s 
assassination. Strabo found the city in his time well 
fortified, and adorned with many handsome edifices 
both public and private. The commerce of the place, 
indeed, had somewhat declined, having been drawn of 
partly to Byzantium, and in part to the cities of the 
Tauric Chersonese. Still the thunny-fisheries in its 
immediate vicinity continued to afford a very lucra- 
tive branch of trade to Sinope. The city, however, 
had begun to decline in political importance, and we 
find, not it, but the city of Amasea the capital of the 
later province of Hellenopontus. In the middle ages 
Sinope made part of the petty Greek kingdom of Tra- 
pezus; and after this it had independent Christian 
monarchs of its own, who became conspicuous for their 
naval poyyer-and™their “piracies... (Abulfeda, p. 318.) 
The last of this dynasty surrendered his city and pow- 
er to Mohammed II. in 1461. The modern Sinud is 
still one of the most important Turkish cities along 
this coast.—Sinope was the birthplace of the Cynic Di- 
gr., vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 11, segg.) 
Kk city of Campania. (Vid. 
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nmunity, who appear to have 
banks of the Strymon north 


of the Siropeones. d.,2,98.) Strabo affirms 
that they once occupied the island of Lemnos, thus 
identifying them with the Sinties of Homer. | (JI., 1, 


593.— Od., 8, 294.—Strab., 231.— Id., 457.—TId., 

549.— Schol. ad Thucyd., 2, 98.— Gatterer, Com- 

ment. Soc., Gétt., a., 1784, vol. 6, p. 53.) Livy ‘in- 

forms us na on the conquest of Macedonia by the 
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Romans, the Sinti, who then formed part of that em- 
pire, were included in the first region, together with _ 
the Bisaltew ; and he expressly states that this part of 

the region was situated west of the Strymon, that is, 
on the right: bank of that river (45, 29), Ptolemy 
gives the name of Sintice to the district in question 
(p. 83.—Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 1, p, 304).— 
Etymologists derive the name of the Sinties from the 


| Greek verb oiva, “ to hurt” (aivrye, “an injurer;” ofv- 


TL¢, “a pirate”), either because they were reputed to 
have been the inventors of weapons, or from their hav- 
ing been notorious for piracy. Ritter, however, seeks 
to connect their name, and, consequently, their origin, 
with that of India. (Vorhalle, p. 162.) ’ 
Sinvessa, a city of Campania, subsequently of 
New Latium, on the seacoast, southeast of Minturne 
and the mouth of the Liris. It was said to have been 
founded on the ruins of Sinope, an ancient Greek 
city. (Livy, 10, 21.— Pliny, 3, 5.— Mela, 2, 4.) 
Strabo tells us that Sinuessa stood on the shore of | 
the Sinus Setinus, and derived its name from that 
circumstance, or, in other words, from thé sinuosity 
of the coast (civoc yap 6 KoAmoc.— Strab., 234). 
The same writer, as well as the Itineraries, informs 
us that it was traversed by the Appian Way. Hor- 
ace also confirms this. (Sat., 1, 5, 39, segg.) Sin- 
uessa was colonized together with Minturne, A.U.C. 
456 (Liv., 10, 21), and ranked also among the mari- 
time cities of Italy. (Jd., 27, '38.—Polyb., 3, 91.) 
Its territory suffered considerable devastation from 
Hannibal’s troops when opposed to Fabius. Cesar, 
in his pursuit of Pompey, halted for a few days at 
Sinuessa, and wrote from that place a very concilia- 
tory letter to Cicero, which is to be found in the 
correspondence with Atticus (9, 16).—The epithet of 
tepens, which Silius Italicus applies to this city (8, 
529), has reference to some warm sources in its neigh- 
bourhood, now called Bagni, while Smuessa itself an- 
swers to the rock of Monte Dragone. The Aqua 
Sinuessane are noticed by Livy (22, 14), ‘Tacitus 
(Hist. 1, '77.—Ann., 12, 66), Plutarch (Vit. Oth.), 
Pliny (31, 2), Martial (6, 42), and others. (Cramer's 
Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 133.) 
-.Sron, one of the hills on which 
built. (Vid. Hierosolyma.) 
Sipuwnos, an island in the A%gean Sea, one of the 
Cyclades, southeast of Seriphus, and northeast of Me- 
los. Herodotus reports that it was colonized by the 
Tonians (8, 48), and elsewhere speaks of the Siphiniians 
as deriving considerable wealth from their gold and 
silver mines. Inthe age of Polycrates their revenue 
surpassed that of all the other islands, and enabled 
them to erect a treasury at Delphi equal to those of 
the most opulent cities; and their own principal’ 
buildings were sumptuously decorated with Parian 
marble. Herodotus states, however, that they after- 
ward sustained a heavy loss from a descent of the 
Samians, who levied upon the island a contribution of 
100 talents (3, 57, seyg.). In Strabo’s time it was so 
poor and insignificant as to give rise to the proverbs 
Ligviov dotpayahoy, and Ligveoc appabov. (Strab., 
44.—Eustath., ad Dion. Perieg., 525.) Pliny makes 
it twenty-eight miles in circuit (4, 12). Siphnos was 
famed for its excellent fruit, and its’ pure and whole- 
some air. The modern name is Siphanto. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 405.—Bondelmonti, Ins. Ar- 


chipel., p. 82.) 
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regarded as fabulous, 
, states that the name 
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great quantities of cuttle-fish (in Greek oy7ia) being 
thrown up by the sea on its shore. (Strab., 284.) 
Little is known of the history of Sipontum before its: 
name appears in the annals of Rome. We are told 
by Livy that it was occupied by Alexander, king of 
Epirus, when he was invited into Italy to aid the Ta- 
rentines against the Bruttii and Lucani (8, 24). | Sey- 
eral years after, that is, A.U.C. 558, the same histo- 
rian informs us that a colony was sent to Sipontum ; 
but it does not appear to have prospered ; for, after 
the lapse of a few years, it was reported to the senate 
that the town had fallen into a state of complete des- 
olation, upon which a fresh supply of colonists was 
sent there (34, 45 ; 39, 22). Sipontum is said to 
have been once dependant upon the city of Arpi. In 
Strabo’s time its harbour could still boast of some 
trade, particularly in corn, which was conveyed from 
the interior by means of a considerable stream, which 
formed a lake near its mouth. (Strad., 284.) This 
river, which Strabo does not name, is probably the 
Cerbalus of Pliny (3, 11), now Cervaro. The ruins 
of Sipontum are said to exist about two miles to the 
west of Manfredonia, the foundation of which led to 
the final desertion of Sipontum by its inhabitants, as 
they were transferred by King Manfred to this modern 
town, which is known to have risen under his au- 
spices. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 279.) 
Sip¥uus, I. a mountain in Lydia, rising to the 
south of Magnesia, and separated by a small valley 
from the chain of Tmolus to the southeast, and by 
another from Mount Mastinsia to the south. Sipylus 
is celebrated in Grecian mythology as the residence 
of Tantalus and Niobe, and the cradle of Pelops. 
These princes, though more commonly reférred to by 
classical writers as belonging to Phrygia, must, in re- 
ality, have reigned in Lydia if they occupied Sipylus ; 
not the mountain merely, but a city of the same name, 
situate on its slope. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, 
p. 437.) ‘It was growing dark,” observes Mr. 
Arundell, ‘or we might have seen, as the traveller by 
daylight may, the abrupt termination of Mount Sipy- 
lus at a considerable distance on the left, behind which 
lies the town of Magnesia.” It is described by Chis- 
hull as a stupendous: precipice, consisting of a naked 
mass of stone, and rising perpendicularly almost a fur- 
long high. It was here, too, that Chishull saw “a 
certain cliff of the rock, representing an exact niche 
and statue, with the due shape and proportion of a hu- 
man body.” (Aruwndell’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 18.) 
The rock just mentioned as the termination of Sipy- 
lus, and also the rock of the Acropolis behind the 
town of Magnesia, have been supposed to contain 
some magnetic iron; and the magnet is said to have 
taken its name from this locality. Mr. Arundell and 
some friends made experiments in this quarter, to test, 
as far as it could be done, the truth of the story, and 
found clear indications of considerable magnetic: in- 
fluence. (Arundell’s Asia Minor, l. c., in not.)—IL. 
A city of Lydia, situate on the slope of Mount Sipy- 
lus. According to traditions preserved in the country, 
it was swallowed up at an early period by an earth- 
quake, and was plunged into a crater afterward filled 
by a lake. The existence of this lake, named Sale or 
Salce, is attested by Pausanias, who reports, that for 
some time the ruins of the town, which he calls Idea, 
if the word be not corrupt, could be seen at the bot- 
tom. (Pausan., 7, 24.—Stiebelis, ad loc.—Cramer’s 
Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 437.) 
‘Strings (Zevpfvec), two maidens celebrated in 
fable, who occupied an island of Ocean, where they 
_sdt in a mead close to the seashore, and with their 
melodious voices so charmed those that were sailing 
by, that they forgot rice everything relating to 


it, and abode with these maidens till they perished 
from the impossibility of taking nourishment, and 
their bones lay whitening on the strand. As Ulysses | 


p. 269, seqq.) 


‘which was afterward expelled by 
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and his companions were on their homeward voyage 
from ea, they came first to the island of the Sirens. 
But they passed in safety; for, by the directions of 
Circe, Ulysses stopped the ears of his companions with 
wax, and had himself tied to the mast; so that, although, 
when he heard the song of the Sirens, he made signs 
to his companions to unbind him, they only secured 
him the more closely; and thus he listened to the ac- 
cents of the Sirens, and yet, notwithstanding, escaped. 
(Od., 12, 52, segg.)—Hesiod describes the mead of 
the Sirens as blooming with flowers (av@eudeoca), and 
their voice, he said, stilled the winds, (Schol. ad 
Apoll. Rhod., 4,892.—NSchol. ad Od., 12,169.) Their 
names were said to be Aglaiopheme (Clear-voice) and 
Thelxiepea (Magic-speech); and it was feigned that 
they threw themselves into the sea with vexation at 
the escape of Ulysses, an oracle having predicted that, 
as long as they should arrest the attention of all pas- 
sengers by the sound of their voice, they should live, 
but no longer. The author of the Orphic Argonau- 
tics, however, places them on a rock near the shore of 
®tna, and makes the song of Orpheus end their en- 
chantment, and cause them to fling themselves into 
the sea, where they were changed into rocks. (Orph., 
Argon., 1284, seqq.— Compare Nonnus, 13, 312.)— 
It was afterward fabled that they were the daughters 


‘| of the river-god Achelotis by the muse 'Terpsichore 


or Calliope, or by Sterope, daughter of Porthaon. 
(Apoll. Rhod., 4, 895,—Apollod., 1, 3, 4.—Tzetz. ad 
Lycophr., '712.—Eudocia, 373.) Some said that they 
sprang from the blood which ran from the god of the 
Achelotis when his horn was torn off by Hercules. 
Sophocles calls them the daughters of Phorcys (ap. 
Plut., Sympos., 9, 14); and Euripides terms them the 
children of Earth. (Hel., 168.) Their number was 
also increased to three, and their names are given 
with much variety. One was said to play on the lyre, 
another on the pipes, and the third to sing. (Tzet- 
zes ad Lycophron.,712.)—Contrary to the usual pro- 
cess, the mischievous part of the character of the Si- 
rens was afterward left out, and they were regarded as 
purely musical beings with entrancing voices. Hence 
Plato, in his Republic (10, p. 617), places one of 
them on each of the eight celestial spheres, where 
their voices form what is called the music of the 
spheres; and when the Lacedemonians had laid siege 
to Athens (Ol., 94, 1), Bacchus, it is said, appeared 
in a dream to their general, Lysander, ordering him 
to allow the funeral rites of the new Siren to be cele- 
brated, which was at once understood to be Sophocles, 
then just dead. (Pausan., 1, 21, 1.—-Plin., 7, 29.) 
Eventually, however, the artists laid hold on the Sirens, 
and furnished them with the feathers, feet, wings, and 
tails of birds. —The ordinary derivation of the word 
Siren is from ceipa, “a chain,” to signify their attrac- 
tive power. The Semitic shér, “song,” appears, 
however, more likely to be the true root; and the 
Sirens may be regarded as one of the wonders told of 
by the Pheenician mariners. (Keightley’s Mythology, : 


Strents Insuim, three small rocks on the south’ 
side of the promontory of Surrentum or Minerva, de- 
tached from the island, and celebrated in fable as the 
islands of the Sirens. (Strabo, 22.—Id., 247.—Mela, 
2, 4.—Plin., 3, 5.) 

Srrts, acity of Lucania, on the Sinus Tarentinus, at 
the mouth of a river of the same na 
It was said to have been founded b ‘ojan colony, 
‘some Ionians, who 
migrated from Colophon under the ‘reign of Alyattes, 
king of Lydia ; and who, having taken the town by 
force, changed its name to that of Polieum. (Strabo, 
264.) The earliest writer who has mentioned this 
ancient city is the poet Archilochus, cited by Athene-. 
us (12, 5). He speaks ‘with admiration. of the sur- 
rounding country, and in a manner which proves that 
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he was well acquainted with its beauties. In the pas- 
,sage of Athenezus where Archilochus is cited, Athe- 
nus represents the inhabitants of Siris as rivalling in 
all respects the luxury and.affluence of the Sybarites, 
Siris and Sybaris had reached, about 500 B.C., the 
summit of their prosperity and opulence. Shortly af- 
terward, according to Justin (20, 2), the former of the 
two was almost destroyed in a war with Metapontum 
and Sybaris. When the Tarentines settled at Hera- 
clea they removed. all the Sirites to the new town, of 
which Siris became the harbour. (Dvod. Sic., 12,.36. 
—WStrabo, 263.) No vestiges of this ancient colony 
are now apparent; but it stood probably. on the left 
bank, and at the mouth of the Sinno. (Cramer’s Anc. 
Italy, vol. 2, p. 352.) 
Sirius (Ze/psoc), a name given to the dog-star. 
Homer, though he mentions the dog-star twice, does 
not employ the term. Hesiod, however, uses the ap- 
pellation on several occasions (Op. et D., 417, 587, 
619. — Scut. Herc., 397.) But then, in the first of 
these passages, he means by Sirius the sun. Nor is 
this the only instance of such a usage. In Hesychius, 
for example, we have, Lelptoc, 6 HAtoc, Kal 6 TOD Kv- 
vg adorn, ‘ Sirius, the sun; and also the dog-star.® 
He then. goes on to remark, LogoxAje tov dotpoov 
adva’ 0 d& ’ApyiAoyoc Tov HALov, “I6uKoc 0% révTa Ta 
dora, “Sophocles calls the dog-star so; Archilochus 
the sun; Ibycus, however, all the stars.” Tratosthenes, 
moreover (c, 33), observes: ‘Such stars (as Sirius) as- 
tronomers call Zecpiove (Sirios) dia tHv The dAoyoc 
Kivnow, “on account of the tremulous motion of their 
hight.” It would seem, therefore, that cefpiog was 
originally an appellative, in an adjective form, em- 
ployed to indicate any bright and sparkling star; but 
which originally became a proper name for theabright- 
est of the fixed stars. The verb cecpidery, formed 
from this, is, according to Proclus, a synonyme of 
Aaurewy, “to shine,”-‘to be bright.” (Ideler, Stern- 
namen, p. 239, seqq.) F 
Strmio, a peninsula on the shores of the Lacus 
Benacus (Lago di Garda), now Sirmione, and the fa- 
vourite residence, in former days, of the poet Catullus, 
(Catull., 31.) 
_  SrrMium, an important city of Pannonia Inferior, 
on the northern side of the Saavus or Save, between 
Ulmi and Bassiana. Under the Roman sway it was 
the metropolis of Pannonia. The Emperor Probus 
was born here. ‘The ruins of Sirmium may be seen at 
the present day near the town of Mitrowitz. (Plin., 
3, 25.— Zosim., 2, 18. — Herodian, 7, 2.— Amm. 
Marc., 21, 10.) 
Sisipo, a town, or, rather, village of Hispania, in the 
northern part of Batica, supposed to answer to Alma- 
den, on the southwestern limits of La Mancha. The 
territory around this place not only yielded silver, 
but excellent cinnabar ; and even at the present day 
large quantities of quicksilver are still obtained from 
the mines at Almaden. ‘The Sisapone of Ptolemy 
(probably the same with the Cissalone of Antoninus) 
was a different place, and lay more to the northwest 
of the former, among.the Oretani. (Mannert, Ge- 
ogr., vol. 1, p. 316.—Ukert, vol. 2, p. 378.) 
Stspewna, L:, a Roman historian, the friend of Pom- 
ponius Atticus. He wrote a history, from the taking 
of Rome by the Gauls down to the wars of Sylla, of 

which some fragments are quoted in different authors. 
_ He was considered superior to all the Roman histo- 
rians that had ded him, and hence Varro entitled 
his own treatise on history Sisenna. This same wri- 
. ter commented on Plautus. (Schéll, Hist. Lit. Rom:, 
vol. 1, p. 164.) , rt ae 

Stsicampis or StsyGamsis, the mother of Darius, 
the last king of Persia. She was taken prisoner by 
Alexander the Great, at the battle of Issus, with the 
rest of the royal family. The conqueror treated her 

with the greatest kindness and attention, saluted her 
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with the title of mother, and often granted to her in- 
tercession what he had sternly denied to his favourites 
and ministers. On the death of Alexander, a most 
touching tribute to his memory was offered by Sisy- 
gambis. She who had survived the massacre of her 
eighty brothers, who had been put to death in one day 
by Ochus,:the loss of all her children, and the entire 
downfall of her house, now, on the decease of the en- 
emy and conqueror of her line, seated herself on the 
ground, covered her head with a veil, and, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of her. grandchildren, refused 
nourishment, until, on the fifth day after, she expired. 
(Quint. Curt., 3, 3, 22.—Jd., 5, 2, 20.—Id., 10, 5, 24, 
—Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 7, p. 117.) opylntyy 
Sis¥puus, I. the son of Bolus, was said to have 
been the founder of Ephyra, or ancient Corinth. He 
married Merope, the daughter of Atlas, by whom he 
had four sons, Glaucus, Ornytion, Thersandrus, and 
Halmus. When Jupiter carried off Aigina, the daugh- 
ter of the Asopus, the river-god, in.his search, came 
after her to Corinth. Sisyphus, on his giving him a 
spring for Acrocorinthus, informed him who the rav- 
isher was. The King of the Gods sent Death to punish 
the informer ; but Sisyphus contrived to outwit Death, 
and even to put fetters on him ; and there was great 
joy among mortals, forno one died. Pluto, however, 
set Death at liberty, and Sisyphus was given up to 
him. When dying, he charged his wife to leave his 
body unburied ; and then, complaining to Pluto of her 
unkindness, he obtained permission to return to the 
light, to upbraid her with her conduct. But, when 
he found himself again in his own house, he refused 
to leave it. Mercury, however, reduced him to obe- 
dience ; and when he came down, Pluto set him to 
roll a huge stone up a hill, a never-ending still-begin- 
ning toil; for, as soon as it reached the summit, it 
rolled back again down to the plain. The craft of 
Sisyphus, of which the following is an instance, was 
proverbial. Autolycus, the son of Mercury, the cele- 
brated cattle-stealer, who dwelt on Parnassus, used 
to deface the marks of the cattle which he carried off 
in such a manner as to render it nearly impossible to 
identify them. Among others, he drove off those of 
Sisyphus, and he defaced the marks as usual; but, 
when Sisyphus came in quest of them, he, to the great 
surprise. of the thief, selected ‘his, own beasts out of 
the herd; for he had marked the initial of his name 
under their hoof. (The ancient form of the 2 was C, 
which is of the shape of a horse’s hoof.) - Autolycus 
forthwith cultivated the acquaintance of one who had 


| thus proved himself too able for him ; and: Sisyphus, 


it is said, seduced or violated his daughter Anticlea 
(who afterward married Laertes), and thus was the 
real father of Ulysses. (Pherecyd., ap. Schol.ad Od., 
19, 43.—Schol. ad Il., 10, 267.—Tzetz. ad Lycophr., - 
344, &c.)—Homer calls Sisyphus the most crafty of 
men (J/., 6, 153); Hesiod speaks of him in a similar 
manner (ap. Schol. ad Pind., Pyth., 4, 252) ; Ulys- 
ses sees him rolling his stone in Erebus (Od., 11, 593). 
Of the antiquity of this legend, therefore, there can 
be little doubt, Sisyphus, that is, the Very-wise, or 
perhaps the Over-wise (Ziovgoc, quasi X-cogoc, by a 
common reduplication), seems to have originally . be- 
longed to that exalted class of myths in which we find 
the Iapotide, Ixion, Tantalus, and others, where, un- 
der the character of persons with significant names, | 
lessons of wisdom, morality, and religion were sensibly 
impressed on the minds of men. Sisyphus is, then, 
the representative of the restless desire of knowledge, 


‘which aspires to attain a height it is denied man to 


reach; and, exhausted in the effort, suddenly falls 
back into the depths of earthly weakness. This is 
expressed in the fine picture of the Odyssey, where 
every word is significant, and where, we may observe, 
Sisyphus is spoken of in indefinite terms, and not as- 
signed any earthly locality or ee Welcker, 
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Tril., p. 550.) In the legendary history, however, we 
find him placed at Corinth, and apparently the repre- 
sentative of the trading spirit of that city. He is, as 
we have already said, a son of .Holus, probably on 
account of his name (AiéAog, “‘ cunning’’) ; or it may 
be that the crafty trader is the son of the Windman, 
as the wind enables him to import and export his mer- 
chandise. He is married to a daughter of the symbol 
of navigation, Atlas, and her namé would seem to in- 
dicate that he is engaged with men in the active busi- 
ness of life (Mépozec, mortals, from dpoc, death ; 
ow being a mere adjectival ending)., Hischildren are 
Glaucus, a name of’ the sea-god ; Ornytion (Quick- 
mover); Thersandrus(Warm-man); and Halmus(Sea- 
man), who apparently denote the fervour and bustle 
of commerce. (Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 399, seqq. 
—Welcker, Tril.,,p. 550, seqg.—Volcker, Myth. der 
Tap., p. 118, not.)—II. A’ dwarf of M. Antony. He 
was of very small stature, under two feet, but extreme- 
‘ly shrewd and. acute, whence he obtained the name 
of Sisyphus, in allusion to the cunning and dexterous 
chieftain of fabulous times. (Horat., Sat., 1, 3, 47.— 
Compare Hezndorf, ad loc.) yi 

Sirnonta, the central one of the three promonto- 
ries which lie at the southern extremity of Chalcidice 
in Macedonia. As Chalcidice was originally a part 
of Thrace, the term Sithonia is often applied by the 
poets to the latter country ; hence the epithet Sithonis. 
—The Sithonians are mentioned by more than one 
writer as a people of Thrace. (Lycophr., 1408, et 
Schol., ad loc.) Elsewhere the same poet alludes ob- 
scurely ‘to a people of Italy descended from the Sitho- 
nian giants (v. 1354). 

Sirénes, a German tribe in Scandinavia (Tacitus, 
Germ., 54), separated by the range of Mount Sevo 
from the Suiones. Reichard places them on the 
southern side of Lake Malar, where the old city of 
Si-turn or Sig-tuna once lay. (Bischoff und Moller, 
Worterb. der Geogr., p. 923.) 

Sirrigs, P.,a Roman knight, a native of Nuceria, 
and hence called Nucerinus by Sallust (Cat., 21). 
Having been prosecuted a short time before the dis- 
covery of Catiline’s conspiracy, he fled from a. trial, 
and, being accompanied by a body of followers, betook 
himself to Africa, where he afterward proved of ser- 
vice to Julius Cesar, against Scipio and Juba, and 
received the city of Cirta as his reward. (Appian, 
Bell. Cww., 4, 55.—Vid. Cirta.) 

SLavi, an ancient and powerful tribe in Sarmatia, 
stretching from the Dniester to the ‘Tanais, and called 
also by the name of Antes. Having united with the 
_Venedi, they moved onward towards Germany and the 
Danube, and became engaged in war with the Franks 
that dwelt north of the Rhine. In the reign of Jus- 

_tinian they crossed the Danube, invaded Dalmatia, 
and finally settled in the surrounding territories, espe- 
cially in what is now called Slavonia. As belonging 
to them were reckoned the Bohemani or Bohemi (Bo- 
hemians) ; the Maharenses; the Sorabi, between the 
Elbe and Saale; the Silesii, Poloni, Cassubii, Rugii, 
&c. They did not all live under one common rule, 
but in separate communities, ‘They are represented 
as large, strong, and warlike, but very deficient in per- 
sonal cleanliness. Among. the descendants of the 
Slavonic race may be enumerated the Russians, Poles, 
Bohemians, Moravians, Carinthians, &c. 
Helmond, Chron. Slavorum.—Karamsin, Histoire de 
VEmpire de Russie, trad. par St. Thomas, Paris, 
1819-26.—Foreign Quarterly, vol. 3, p. 152, seqq.) 

- Smaracpus Mons (Zpdpaydo¢ dépoc), a mountain 
of Egypt, to the north of Berenice, where emeralds 
(smaragdi) were dug. It appears to have been one 
of a group of mountains, and the highest of the num- 
ber ; and all of them would seem to have contained 
more or less of this valuable material. The modern 
name of a is Zubara, and the situation is 

f . 
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twenty-five miles in a straight line from the Red Sea. 
These mines were formerly visited by Bruce, whose 
account of them is amply confirmed by the latest tray- 
ellers. The Smaragdus Mons appears to have been 
a very short distance from the sea; being that called 
by the Arabs Maaden Uzzumurud, or the Mine of 
Emeralds. (Strab., 225.—Plin., 37, 5.— Russell's 
Egypt, p. 418.) Wk Q 
Smerpis, I. a son of Cyrus, put. to death by order 
of his brother Cambyses. The latter, it seems, had 
become jealous of Smerdis, who had succeeded in par- 
tially bending the bow which the Ichthyophagi had 
brought from the King of A®thiopia, a feat which no 
other Persian had been able to accomplish. Camby- 
ses had also subsequently dreamed that a courier had 
come to him from Persia (he was at this period in 
Egypt) with the intelligence that Smerdis was seated 
on his throne, and touched the heavens with his head. 
This vision having filled him with alarm, lest Smerdis 
might destroy him in order to seize upon the crown, 
he despatched Prexaspes, a confidential agent, to Per- 
sia, with orders to kill Smerdis, which was according- 
ly done, According to one account, he led the prince 
out on a hunt, ahd then slew him; while others said 
that he brought him to the borders of the Persian Gulf, 
and there threw him headlong from a precipice. (J7e- 
rod., 3, 30.)—II. One of the Magi, who strongly re- 
sembled Smerdis the brother of Cambyses. As the 
death of the prince was a state secret, to which, how- 
ever, some of the Magi appear to have been privy, the 
false Smerdis declared himself king on the death of 
Cambyses. This usurpation would not, perhaps, have 
been known, had he not taken too many precautions 
to conceal it. Otanes, a Persian noble of the first 
rank, suspecting at last that there was some impos- 
ture, from the circumstance of Smerdis never quitting 
the citadel, and from his never inviting any of the no- 
bility to his presence, discovered the whole affair 
through his daughter Phedyma. This female had 
been the wife of Cambyses, and, with the other wives 
of the late king, had been retained by the usurper. 
At her father’s request, she felt the head of Smerdis 
while he slept, and discovered that he had no ears. 
Otanes, on this, was fully convinced that the pretend- 
ed monarch was no other than the magus Smerdis, he 
having been deprived of his ears by Cyrus on account 
of some atrocious conduct. Upen this discovery, the 
conspiracy ensued which ended with the death of 
Smerdis, and the elevation of Darius, son of Hystas- 
pes, to the vacant throne. (Herod., 3, 69, seqgqg.) A 
general massacre of the Magi also ensued, which was 
commemorated by the annual festival called by the 
Greeks Magophonia. (Consult remarks at the begin- 
ning of the article Magi.) 
Sminragus (two syllables), one of the surnames of 
Apollo. He was worshipped under this name in the 
city of Chrysa, where he also had a temple, called 
Sminthium. The names Smintheus and Sminthium 
are said to have been derived from the term opivOog, 
which in the A¥olic dialect signifies a rat; and Stra- 
bo gives the following legend on the subject, from the 
old poet Callinus. According to him, the Teueri, 
migrating from Crete, were told by an oracle to settle 
in that place where they should first be attacked by 
the original inhabitants of the land. Having halted 
for the night in this place, a large number of field- 
mice came and gnawed away the leathern straps of 
their baggage and thongs of their armour. Deeming 
the oracle fulfilled, they settled on the spot, and raised 
a temple to Apollo Smintheus. Various other fabu- 
lous tales respecting these rats are to bé found in 
Strabo, who observes that there were numerous spots 
on this coast to which the name of Sminthia was at- 
tached. The temple itself was called Sminthium. 
(Strab., 604, 612.) The same geographer, however, 
does not allow, as Scylax does (p. 36), that this edi- 
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fice, or the Chrysa here mentioned, were those to 
which Homer has.alluded, in the commencement of the 
first book of the Iliad, as the abode of Chryses, the 
priest of Apollo. He places these more to the south, 
and-on the Adramyttian Gulf. (Strad., 1. c.)\—The 
dest explanation, however, of the whole fable appears 
to be that which makes the rat to-have been in Egypt 
a type of, primitive night. Hence this animal, placed 
at the feet of Apollo’s statue, iridicated the victory of 
day-over night ; and at a later period it was regarded 
as an emblem of the prophetic power of the god, which 
read the events of the future, notwithstanding the dark- 
ness that enveloped them. (Constant, De la Reli- 
gion, vol 2, p. 394, in notis.) 

Smyrna, a celebrated city of Asia Minor, on the 
coast of Ionia, and at the head of a bay to which it 
gave name. ‘The place was said to have derived its 
name from an Amazon so called, who, having con- 
quered. Ephesus, had in the first instance transmitted 
her appellation to that city. ‘The Ephesians afterward 
founded the town, to which it has ever since been ap- 
propriated ; and Strabo, who dwells at length on this 
point, cites several poets to prove that the name of 
Smyrna was once applied specifically to a spot near 
Ephesus, and afterward generally to the whole of its 
precincts. ‘The same writer affirms that the Ephe- 
sian colonists were afterward expelled from Smyrna 
by the AZolians ; but, being aided by the Colophonians, 
who had received them into their city, they once more 
returned to Smyrna and retook it. (Strabo, 634.) 
Herodotus differs from Strabo-in some particulars : 
he states that Smyrna originally belonged to the Aoli- 
ans, who received into the city some Colophonian ex- 
iles. ‘These afterward basely requited the hospitality 
of the inhabitants by shutting the gates upon them 
while they were without the walls celebrating a festi- 
val, and so made themselves masters of the place. 
(Pausan., 5, 8.) They were besieged by the Aoli- 
ans, but to no purpose ; and at last it was agreed that 
they should remain in possession of the place upon 
delivering up to the former inhabitants their private 
property. (Herod., 1, 149.), Smyrna after this ceased 
‘to be wa AZolian city, and became a member: of the 
_lonian confederacy. It was subsequently taken and 
destroyed by Alyattes, king of Lydia, and the inhabi- 
tants were scattered among the adjacent villages. 
(Herod., 1, 16.—Scylaz, p. 37.) They lived thus 
for the space of four hundred years, and the city re- 
mained during all this\time deserted and in ruins, 
until Antigonus, one of Alexander’s generals, charmed 
with the situation, founded; about twenty stadia from 
the site of the old, a new city called Smyrna,’on the 
southern shore of the gulf. Lysimachus completed 
what Antigonus had besun, and the new city became 
one of the most beautiful in Lower Asia. (Strabo, 
646.) Another account makes Alexander the founder 
of this city, and Pliny and Pausanias both adopt this 
opinion ; but it is contradicted by the simple fact that 
Alexander, in his expedition against Darius, never 
came to this spot, but passed on rapidly from Sardis to 
Ephesus. (Pliny, 5, 29:—Pausan., 7, 5.)—Smyrna 
was one of the many places that laid claim to being 
the birthplace of Homer, and it enjoyed, perhaps, the 
best title of all to this distinguished honour. In com. 
‘memoration of the bard, a beautiful square’ structure 
was erected, called Homerion, in which his statue was 
placed. ‘This same name was given to a brass coin, 
struck at Smyrmma in commemoration of the same 
event. (Strabo, l. c.— Cic., pro Arch., c. 8.) The 


Smyrneans also showed a cave, where it, was said that 


Homer composed his verses. Chandler informs us 
that he had searched for this cavern, and succeeded in 
discovering it above the aqueduct of the Meles. It is 


about four feet wide, the roof formed of a huge rock, 


cracked and slanting, the sides and bottom sandy. 
Beyond it is a passage cut, leading into a kind of well. 
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(Travels in Asia Minor, p. 91.)\—Under the Roman 
sway Smyrna still continued a flourishing city, though 
hot, as some have supposed, the capital of the province 
of Asia. Its schools of eloquence and philosophy 
were yin considerable repute. (Aristid., in Smyrn.) 
The Christian Church flourished also through the zeal 
and care of Polycarp, its first bishop, who is said to 
have suffered martyrdom in the stadium of the city, 


3, 3, 4, p. 176.) There is also an epistle from Ignatius 
to the Smyrneans, and another addressed to Polycarp. 
Smyrma experienced great vicissitudes.under the Greek 
emperors. Having been occupied by Tzachas, a Turk- 
ish chief, towards the close of the eleventh century, it 
was nearly destroyed by a Greek fleet, commanded by 
John Ducas. It-was, however, restored by the Em- 
peror' Comnenus, but suffered again severely from a 
siege which it sustained against the forces of Tamer- 
lane. Not long after this (A.D. 1088), it fell into the 
hands of the Turks.” The Greeks shortly after ob- 
tained possession of it anew, only again to lose it; and, 
under Mohammed I., the city became finally attached 
to the Turkish empire. It is now called Ismir, and 
by the Western nations Smyrna; and is the great 
mart of the Levant trade. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, 
pt. 3, p. 332, segg.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 
337, seqq.) 

Socrirgs, a celebrated philosopher, born at. Alo- 
pece, a villaze near Athens, B.C. 469; His parents 
were of low rank. His father, Sophroniscus, was a 
statuary; his mother, Phenarete, a midwife. So- 
phroniscus brought up his son, contrary to his incli- 
nation, in his own manual employment; in which 
Socrates, though his mind was constantly aspiring after 
higher objects, was not unskilled. While he was a 
young man, he is said to have made statues of the 
habited Graces, which were allowed a place in the 
citadel'of Athens. Upon the death’ of his father he 
was left’ with no other inheritance than the small sum 
of 80 mine (about 1400 dollars), which, through the 
dishonesty of a relation, to whom Sophroniscus left 
the charge of his affairs, he soon lost. This laid him 
under the necessity of supporting himself by labour, 
and he continued to practise the art of statuary. in 
Athens; at the same time, however, devoting all the 
leisure he could command to the study of philosophy. 
Crito, a wealthy Athenian, remarking the strong pro; 
pensity to stady which this young man discovered, 
and admiring his ingenious disposition and distin- 
guished abilities, took him under his patronage, and 
intrusted him with the instruction of his children. The 
opportunities which Socrates by this means enjoyed of 
attending the public lectures of-the most eminent phi- 
losophers, so far increased his thirst after wisdom, that 
he determined to relinquish his occupation, and every 
prospect of emolument which that might afford, in 
order to devote himself entirely to his favourite pur- 
| Suit. His first preceptor in philosophy was Anaxag- 
oras. After thiseminent master of the Ionic school 
left Athens, Socrates attached himself to Archelaus. 
Under these instructers he diligently prosecuted the 
study of nature, in the usual manner of the philoso- 
phers of the age, and became well acquainted with 
their doctrines. Prodicus, the sophist, was his pre- 
ceptor in eloquence, Evenus in poetry, Theodorus in 
geometry, and Damo in music. Aspasia, 4 woman 
no less celebrated for her intellectual than her per- 
sonal accomplishments, whose house was frequented 
by the most celebrated characters of the day, had also 
‘some share in the education of Socrates. With these 
endowments, both natural and acquired, Socrates ap- 
peared in Athens under the respectable. characters of 
a good citizen and a true philosopher. Being called 
upon by his country to take up arms in the long and 
severe struggle between Athens and Sparta, he signal- 
ized himself at the siege of, Potidea by ee 


about 166 years after the birth of our Saviour. (Jren., . 


SOCRATES. 
and the hardihood with which. he endured fatigue. 


During the severity of a Thracian winter, while others: 


were clad in furs, he wore only his usual clothing, and 
walked barefoot upon the ice. In an engagement, in 
which he saw Alcibiades, whom he accompanied du- 
ring this expedition, falling down wounded, he ad- 
vanced to defend him, and saved both him and his 
arms, and then, with the utmost generosity, entreated 
_the judges to give the prize of valour, although jnstly 
his own due, to the young Alcibiades. Several years 
afterward, Socrates voluntarily entered upon a military 
expedition against the Beotians, during which, in an un- 
successful engagement at Delium, he retired with great 
coolness from the field; when, observing Xenophon 
lying wounded on the ground, he took him upon his 
shoulders, and bore him out of the reach of the enemy. 
Soon afterward he went out a third time, in a military 
capacity, in the expedition for the purpose of reducing 
Amphipolis ; but this proving unsuccessful, he return- 
ed to Athens, and remained there until his death. It 
was not until Socrates was upward of sixty years of 
age that he undertook to serve his country in any 
civil office. At that age he was chosen to represent 
his own district in the senate of five hundred. In this 
office, though he at first exposed himself to some de- 
gree of ridicule from want of experience in the forms 
of business, he soon convinced his colleagues that he 
was superior to them all in, wisdom and integrity. 
While they, intimidated by the clamours of the popu- 
lace, were willing to put to the yote the illegal propo- 
sition relative to the Athenian commanders who had 
conquered at the Arginusw, Socrates, as presiding of- 
ficer for the day, remained unshaken, and declared 
that he would only act as the law permitted to be done. 
Under the subsequent tyranny he never ceased to 
condemn the oppressive and cruel proceedings of the 
thirty tyrants ; and when his’ boldness provoked their 
resentment, so that his life was in danger, fearing 
neither treachery nor violence, he still continued to 
support, with undaunted firmness, the rights of his 
fellow-citizens.. ‘The tyrants, that they might create 
some new ground of complaint against Socrates, sent 
an order to hit to apprehend, along with several oth- 
ers, a wealthy citizen of Salamis: the rest executed 
' the commission’; but Socrates refused, saying that he 
would rather himself suffer. death than be instrument- 
al in inflicting it unjustly upon another. Observing 
with regret how much the opinions of the Athenian 
youth were misled, and their principles and taste cor- 
rupted by so-called philosophers, who spent all their 
time in refined speculations upon nature and the origin 
of things ; and by mischievous sophists, who taught in 
their schools the arts of false eloquence, and deceitful 
reasoning, Socrates formed the'wise and generous de- 
sign of instituting a new and more uséful method of 
instruction. He therefore assumed the character of a 
moral philosopher; and, looking upon the whole city of 


Athens as his school, and all who were disposed to: 


lend their attention as his pupils, he seized every oc- 
casion of communicating moral wisdom to his fellow- 
citizens. He passed his time chiefly in public. It was 
his custom in the morning to visit the places of public re- 
sort, and those set apart for gymnastic exercises; at 
noon to appear among the crowds in the market-place or 
courts of law ;- and to spend the rest of the day in those 
- parts of the city where he would be likely to meet with 
the largest number of persons. The method of instruc- 
tion which Socrates chiefly made use of was to pro- 
pose a series of questions to the person with whom 
he conversed, in order to lead him to some unforeseen 
conclusion. He first gained the assent of his respond- 
ent to some obvious truths, and then obliged him to 
admit others, in consequence of their relation or resem- 
blance to those to which he had already assented. 
Without making-use of any direct argument or persua- 
‘sion, he chose to lead the person he meant to instruct 
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to deduce the truths of which he wished to convince 
him, as a necessary consequence from his own conces- 
sions. He commonly conducted these conferences 
with such address as to conceal his design, till the re- 
spondent had advanced too far to recede. On some 
occasions he made use of ironical language, that vain 
men might be caught in their own replies, and be com- 
pelled to confess their ignorance. He never assumed 
the’air of a morose and rigid preceptor, but communi- 
cated useful instruction with all the ease and pleasan- 
try of polite conversation. Socrates was not less dis- 
tinguished by his modesty than his wisdom. His dis- 
courses betrayed no marks of arrogance or vanity. ‘He 
professed “ to know only this, that he knew nothing.” 
In this declaration, which he frequently repeated, he 
had no other intention than to convince his hearers of 
the narrow limits of the human understanding. No- 
thing was farther from his thoughts than to encourage 

niversal scepticism : on moral subjects he always ex- 
pressed himself with confidence and decision; but he 
was desirous of exposing to contempt the arrogance of 
those pretenders to science whe would acknowledge 
themselves ignorant of nothing. —'The moral lessons 
which Socrates taught, he himself diligently practised ; 
and hence he excelled other philosophers in personal 
merit no less than in his method of instruction. His 
conduct was uniformly such as became a teacher of 
moral wisdom.—Though Socrates was rather unfortu- 
nate in his domestic connexion, yét he converted this 
infelicity into an occasion of exercising his virtues. 
Xanthippe, concerning whose ill-humour ancient wri- 
ters relate many amusing tales, was certainly a wom- 
an of a high-and unmanageable spirit. But Socrates, 
while he endeavoured to curb the violence of her tem- 
per, improved his own. And, after all, indeed, it is 
very probable that the infirmities of this female have 
been greatly exaggerated, and that calumny has had 
some hand in finishing the picture. (Vd. Xanthippe.) 
—We have already alluded to the constant warfare be- 
tween Socrates and the Sophists. It was this same 
warfare that brought him, how undeservedly we need 
hardly say, under the lash of the comic Aristophanes. 
Not that the poet was in this case guilty either of the 
foulest motives or of the grossest mistake; but if we ~ 
suppose, what is in itself much more consistent with 
the opinions and pursuits of the comic bard, that he 
observed the philosopher attentively, indeed, but from 
a distance, which permitted no more than a superficial 
acquaintance, we are then at no loss to understand 
how he might have confounded him with a class of 
men with which he had, in reality, so little in common, 
and why he singled him out to represent them. He 
probably first formed his judgment of Socrates by the 
society in which he usually saw him. Aristophanes, 
too, might either immediately, or through hearsay, have 
become acquainted with expressions and arguments of 
Socrates, apparently contrary to the established reli- 
gion. And, indeed, it is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine the precise relation in which the opinions of Soc- 
rates stood to the Grecian polytheism. He not only 
spoke of the gods with reverence, and conformed to the 
rites of the national worship, but testified his respect for 
the oracles in a manner which seems to imply that he be- 
lieved their pretensions to have some just ground. On 
the other hand, he acknowledged one Supreme Being as 
the framer and preserver of the universe (6 rov 6Aov 
Kéguoy ovvTatroy Te Kal ovvéyov.—Mem., 4, 3, 13) : 
used the singular and the plural number indiscrimi- 
nately concerning the object of his adoration; and 
when he endeavoured to reclaim one of his friends, 
who scoffed at sacrifices and divination, it was, ac- 
cording to Xenophon, by an argument drawn exclu- 
sively from the works of the one Creator. (Mem, 1, 
4.) Weare thus tempted to imagine that he treated 
many points to which the vulgar attached great impor- 
tance, as matters of indifference, on which it was nel- 
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ther possible nor very desirable to arrive at any certain | 


conclusion: that he was only careful to exclude from 
his notion, of the gods all attributes which were incon- 
sistent with the moral qualities of the Supreme Being ; 
and that, with this restriction, he considered the popu- 
lar mythology as so harmless that its language and 
rites might'be innocently adopted.—The motives which 
induced Aristophanes to bring Socrates on the stage 
in preference -to any other of the sophistical teachers, 
are much more obvious than the causes through which 
he was led to confound them together. Socrates, from 
the time that he abandoned his hereditary art, became 
one of the most conspicuous and notorious persons in 
Athens. ‘There was, perhaps, hardly a mechanic who 
had not, at some time or other, been puzzled or divert- 
ed by his questions. (Mem., 1, 2,37.) His features 
were so formed by nature, as to serve, with scarcely 
any exaggeration, for a highly laughable mask. His 
usual mien and gait were no less remarkably adapted 
to the comic stage: He was subject to fits of ab- 
sence, which seem now and then to have involved him 
in ludicrous mistakes and disasters. Altogether, his ex- 
terior was such as might of itself have tempted an- 
other poet to find a place for him in a comedy. It 
would be wrong, however, to suppose, as some have 
done, that the holding up of Sccrates to ridicule in the 
comedy of the ‘ Clouds’? was the prelude, and, in 
fact, the true cause of his condemnation and death. 
In the first place, twenty-four years intervened be- 
tween the first representation of the ‘‘ Clouds” and 
the trial of the philosopher ; and, besides, Aristopha- 
nes was not the only comic poet who traduced him 
and his disciples on the stage. Evupolis, for example, 
had charged him with a sleight of hand like that de- 
scribed in the ‘ Clouds” (Schol. ad Nub., 180), and 
had also.introduced Cherephon, in his KoAdkec, as a 
parasite of Callias. (Schol., Plat., Bekker, p. 331.) 
The time, in fact, in which Socrates, was brought to 
trial, was one in which great zeal was professed, and 
some was undoubtedly felt, for the revival of the an- 
cient institutions, civil and religious; under: which 
Athens had attained to her past greatness ; and it was 
to be expected that all who traced the public calami- 
. ties to the neglect of the old laws and usages should 
consider Socrates as a dangerous person. But there 
were also specious reasons, which will presently be 
mentioned, for connecting him more immediately with 
the tyranny under which the city had lately groaned. 
His accusers, however, were neither common syco- 
phants, nor do they appear to have been impelled by 
purely patriotic motives. This, however, is a point 
which must always remain involved in great uncer- 
tainty. Anytus, who seems to have taken the lead_in 
the prosecution, and probably set it on foot, is said to 
have been a tanner, and to have acquired great wealth 
by his trade (Schol., Plat., Apol. Socr., p 331, Bek- 
ker) ; but he was also a man of great political activ- 
ity and influence, for the Thirty thought him consider- 
able enough to include him in the same decree of ban- 
ishment with Thrasybulus and Alcibiades (Xen., Hist. 
Gr., 2, 3, 42), and he held the rank of general, in the 
army at Phyle. (Lysias, Agorat., p. 137.) With 
him were associated two persons much inferior to him 
in reputation and popularity: a tragic poet named 
Melitus or Meletus, in whose name the indictment 
was brought, and who, if we may judge of him from 
the manner in which he is mentioned by Aristopha- 
nes, was not very celebrated or successful in his art. 
The other associate was one Lycon, who is described 
as an orator (Apol., p.24.—Compare Diog. Laert., 
2,38), and who probably furnished ‘all the assistance 
that could be derived from experience in the proceed- 
‘ings and temper of the law-courts, _ According to an 
opinion ascribed to Socrates himself (Apol., p. 23), 


they were all three instigated by merely personal re- | 


sentment, which he had innocently. provoked by his. 
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personal habits.—The indictment. charged Socrates 
with three distinct offences ; with not believing in the 
gods which the state believed in; with introducing 
new divinities ; and with corrupting the young. ‘The 
case-was one of those in which the prosecutor was al- 
lowed \to propose the penalty due to the crime (ayav 
TytnToc) ; Melitus proposed death. Before the cause 
was tried, Lysias composed a speech in defence of 
Socrates, and brought it to him for his use. But he 
declined it as. too artificial in its character. Among 
the works of Plato is an Apology, which purports to 
be the defence which he really made ; and, if this was 
written by Plato, it probably contains the substance 
at least of his answer to the charge. The tone is 
throughout that of a man who does not expect to be 
acquitted. The first head of the indictment he meets 
with a direct denial, and observes that he has been 
calumniously burdened with the physical doctrines. of 
Anaxagoras and other philosophers. But that part 
which relates to the introduction of new divinities he 
does not positively contradict; he only gets rid of it 
by a question which involves his adversary in an ap- 
parent absurdity. The charge itself seems to have 
been insidiously framed, so as to aggravate and distort 
a fact which was universally notorious, but which was 
then very little understood, and has continued ever 
since to give rise to a. multitude of conjectures. 
Socrates, who was accustomed to reflect profound- 
ly on the state of his own mind, had, it seems, grad- 
ually become convinced that he was favoured by 
the gods (who, as he believed, were always willing 
to communicate such a knowledge of futurity to their 
worshippers as was necessary to their welfare) with 
an inward sign, which he describes as a voice, by 
which, indeed, he was never positively directed, but 
was often restrained from action. It was by this 
inward monitor that he professed to have been pro- 
hibited from taking a part in public business. In 
the latter part of his life its warning had been more 
frequently repeated, and it had consequently become 
a matter of more general notoriety. ‘There was no- 
thing in such a claim at all inconsistent with any doc- 
trine of the Greek theology. . But the language of the 
indictment was meant to insinuate that in this super- 
natural voice Socrates pretended to hear some new 
deity, the object of his peculiar worship.—His answer 
to the third charge is also somewhat evasive, and seems 
to show that he did not understand its real drift. Nev- 
ertheless, we have the best evidence that it was on this 
the issue of the trial mainly turned. Auschines, who 
had often, probably, heard all the particulars of this 
celebrated cause from his father, asserts that Socrates 
was put to death because it appeared that he had been 
the instructer of Critias (Timarch., p. 24); and ‘that 
the orator neither was mistaken, nor laid too much 
stress on this fact, seems to be clearly proved by the 
anxiety which Xenophon shows to vindicate his. mas- 
ter on this head. (Mem., 1,2.) But, at the same 
time, we learn from him, that the prosecutors did not 
confine themselves to this example of the evils which 
had arisen from the teaching of Socrates, and that 
they made him answerable also. for the calamities 
which Alcibiades had brought upon his country. It 
was, however, no doubt, the case of Critias that sup- 
plied them with their most efficacious appeals to the 
passions of their hearers. Critias, the bloodthirsty 
tyrant, the deadly enemy of the people, had. once 
sought the society of Socrates, and had introduced — 
his young cousin and ward, Charmides, to the philos- 
opher’s acquaintance. It was true, and probably was 
not disputed by the accusers of Socrates, that Critias 
had afterward been entirely alienated from him. But 
this fact, and many. others along with it, \ e not like- 
ly to counteract the impression, that. he contributed to 
form, the mind and character of Critias. When we 
‘consider, too, that Socrates, eee his con- 
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duct during the Anarchy, must have been accounted 
one of the party of the city, since he remained there 
throughout the whole period, and that the prosecutors 
were probably able to give evidence of many express- 
ions apparently unfavourable to democracy, which had 
fallen from him in his manifold conversations, we can- 
not be surprised that the verdict was against him, but 
rather, as he himself professed to be, that the votes of 
the judges were almost equally divided. It. appears, 
indeed, most likely, that if his defence had been con- 
ducted in the usual manner, he would have been ac- 
quitted ; and that, even after the conviction, he would 
not have been condemned to death if he had not pro- 
voked the anger of the court by a deportment which 
must have been interpreted as a sign of profound con- 
tempt or of insolent defiance. When the verdict had 
been given, the prisoner was entitled to speak in miti- 
gation of the penalty proposed by the prosecutor, and 
to assign another for the court to decide upon. Soc- 
rates is represented as not only disdaining to depre- 
cate its severity by such appeals as were usually made 
in the Athenian tribunals to the feelings of the jurors, 
but as demanding a reward and honour instead of the 
punishment of a malefactor ; and he wasvat last only 
induced by the persuasions ‘and offers of his friends to 
name a trifling pecuniary mulct. The execution of his 
sentence was delayed by the departure of the Theoris, 
the sacred vessel which carried the yearly offerings of 
the Athenians to Delos. From the moment that the 
priest of Apollo had crowned its stern with laurel 
until its return, the law required that the city should 
be kept pure from all pollution, and, therefore, that no 
criminal should be put to death. The opening cere- 
mony had taken place on the day before the trial of 
Socrates, and thirty days elapsed before the Theoris 
again sailed into the Pireus. During this interval 
some of his wealthy friends pressed him to take ad- 
vantage of the means of escape which they could ea- 
sily have procured for him. But he refused to prolong 
a life which was so near to its natural close—for he 
was little less than seventy years old—by a breach of 
the laws, which he had never violated, and in defence 
of which he had before braved death; and his attach- 
ment to Athens was so strong that life had no charms 
for him ina foreign land. His imprisonment was 
cheered by the society of his friends, and was probably 
spent. chiefly in conversation of a more than usually 
elevated strain. When the summons came, he drank 
the fatal cup of hemlock in the midst of his weeping 
friends, with as much composure, and as little regret, 
as the last draught of a’ long and cheerful banquet. 
The sorrow which the Athenians are said to have man- 
ifested for his death, by signs of public mourning, and 
by the punishments inflicted on his prosecutors, seems 
not to be so well attested as the alarm it. excited 
among his most eminent disciples, who perhaps con- 
sidered it as the signal of a general persecution, and 
are said to have taken refuge at Megara and other cit- 
ies. (Diog. Laert., 2, 19, segg.—Enfield, Hist. Phi- 
los., vol. 4, p. 164, segg.—Ritter, Hist. Philos., vol. 
2, p. 1, 16, segg.—Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. 4, p. 265, 
seqq.)—II. Surnamed Scholasticus, an ecclesiastical 
historian, who flourished about the middle of the fifth 
century. He was'a native of Constantinople, and a 
pupil of the grammarians Ammonius and Helladius. 


' Socrates wrote an ecclesiastical history in seven books, 


from 306 to 439 A.D. He at first took for his guide 
_ the work of Rufinus ; but having afterward perceived, 
from the works of Athanasius and from the corre- 
spondence of other fathers of the church, that Rufinus 
had fallen into great errors, he retouched the first two 
books of nt history. It is an exact and judicious 
work, and i: 
verely orthodox have charged him with leaning to the 
opinions of the Novatians, and at other times with 
Baa es by a certain Sabinus, who made a 
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written with great simplicity. The se-. 
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collection of the acts of councils. Both reproaches, 
however, are devoid of foundation.—The best edition 
of his history is that of Reading, Cant., 1720, fol. 

Soepiina, a country of Upper Asia, between the 
Jaxartes and Oxus, lying to the west of Scythia extra 
Imaum, from which it is separated by the range of 
Imaus. It is bounded on the north by the Jaxartes, 
and on the south by the Oxus, and appears to corre- 
spond at the present day to northern Bucharey, the 
country of the Usbeck Tartars, a part of the country 
of Pelur and of Little Thibet. The chief range of 
mountains in this tract was called the Sogdian, and 
traversed the whole region between the Oxus and Jax- 
artes. Among the tribes in this quarter may be enu- 
merated the Sogdiani, the Pesice, the Iatii, the Ta- 
chori, &c., along the Sogdian Mountains; the Mardy- 
eni in what is now the land of the Usbeck Tartars ; 
the Oxiani and Chorasmii along the Oxus; the Drep- 
siani, at the sources of the Jaxartes, &c. In the mid- 
dle ages, Sogdiana became famous, under the Arabic 
name of Soghd, for its great fertility, and was repre- 
sented as-a country eight days’ journey in length, 
full of gardens, groves, cornfields, &c. The territory 
around Samarcand, in particular, the Arabian geogra- 
phers describe as a terrestrial paradise, The rich val- 
ley of Soghd presented so great an abundance of ex- 
quisite grapes, melons, pears, and apples, that. they 
were exported to Persia, and even to Hindustan. 
Marcanda answers to the modern Samarcand. (Bis- 
choff und Moller, Worterb. der Geogr., p. 925.—Mal- 
te-Brun, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 378, Am. ed.) r 

Soapiinus, a natural son of Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus, who murdered his brother Xerxes. He was de- 
throned, however, in his turn by Ochus, after a reign 
of only six months and fifteen days, and was suffocated 
in ashes according to the Persian custom. ~ (Diod. Sic., 
12, 71.—Ctes., 47, seqq.) \ 

Sot, the Sun. (Vid. Apollo, Hercules, Mithras, 
&c.) - 
Sorinus, C. Junius, a Latin writer, whose period 
is unknown. Some critics place him in the middle 
of the second century; while others make shim con- 
temporary with the Emperor Heliogabalus, because 
they find that this prince had for a colleague, in his 
first consulship, a certain Adventus, and Solinus dedi- 
cates his work to a friend of the same name. This 
production is entitled Polyhistor, and is divided into 
fifty-six, or, according to other editions, seventy chap- 
ters. It is a collection of various notices, principally 
geographical, taken from different authors, many of 
whom are now lost, but particularly from Pliny, whose 
text may perhaps be corrected from this abridgment. 
Salmasius has proved, as far as things of this nature 
are susceptible of proof, that Solinus published two 
editions of his work, the first under the title of Collec- 
tanea rerum memorabilium, and the other, re-touched 
and enlarged, under that. of Polyhistor. ‘These two 
editions have been blended and confounded together 
by the copyists. We have also twenty-two verses, a 
poem, )by Solinus, entitled Pontica. (Burmann, An- 
thol. Lat., vol. 2, p. 383.)—'The best edition of the 
Polyhistor is that of Salmasius (Saumaise), Traj., 
1689, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Souis Fons, a celebrated fountain in Africa. (Vad. 
‘Ammon.) ' 

Sovds, I. a city of Cyprus, on the northern shore 
of the island, and southwest of the promontory Crom- 
myon. The inhabitants were ‘called Solii, whence 
some later writers give the name of the city as Sol. 
It was founded by an Athenian colony (Strabo, 683), 
and Solon is mentioned by Herodotus as having vis- 
ited Philocyprus, the tyrant of the place, and having 
praised. him in his verse (5, 113). Plutarch informs 
us that, at the time of Solon’s arrival, Philocyprus 
reigned over a small city near the river Clarius, in a 
strong situation indeed, but in a very indifferent soil. 
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As there. was an agreeable plain below, Solon per- 
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powerful neighbours. Even the little state of Megara 


suaded him to raise there a larger and more pleasant | was at this time a formidable enemy. It had sue- 


city, and to transfer thither the inhabitants of the other. 


ceeded in wresting the island of Salamis from the 


He also assisted in laying ‘out the whole, and building | Athenians, who had been repeatedly baffled in their 


it in the best manner for convenience and defence, so 
that Philocyprus shortly had it peopled in such a man- 
ner as to excite the envy of the neighbouring princes : 
and, therefore, though the former city was called pia, 
yet, in honour of Solon, he called the new one Soli, 
This story, however, appears to want confirmation, 
the more particularly, as Herodotus, who is fond of 
relating such things, makes no mention of the matter. 
It is more than probable that the anecdote owed its 
origin to the accidental similarity between the name 
of Solon and that of the city. Pococke found traces 
of the ancient place, which still bore the name of So- 
lea (vol. 2, p- 324).—The inhabitants of this city, as 
well as those of Soloe in Cilicia, were charged with 
speaking very ungrammatical Greek, whence the term 
Solecism (Lohocxrouoc), to denote any gross violation 
of the idiom of a language. (Suidas, s..v. 26Aou.)— 
II. A city of Cilicia Campestris, near the mouth of 
the river Lamus. It was founded by an Argive col- 
ony, strengthened by settlers from the city of Lindus 
in Rhodes. By intermingling with the rude Cilicians, 
the inhabitants so far corrupted their own dialect as 
to give rise to the term Solecism (ZoAocxtoucc), to 
denote any violation of the idiom of a language. (Vad. 
Soloe I.) It is doubtful whether the term in question 
belongs properly to the city we are now considering, 
or the one in Cyprus ; the greater number of authori- 
ties appear to be in favour of the former. Soloe suf- 
fered severely from ‘Tigranes, king of Armenia, who 
wrested the greater part of Syria, and also Cilicia, 
from the Seleucide. He carried the inhabitants of 
the place to Tigranocerta, his Armenian capital, in 
order to introduce there European culture. Pompey, 
therefore, found Soloe nearly desolate in his visit to 
these parts during the war with the pirates, and estab- 
lished here the remainder of the latter after they were 
conquered. ‘The city was henceforward known, be- 
sides_its own name, by that of Pompeiopolis. (Strad., 
671:—Appian, Bell. Mithrad., 105.) — This city was 
the birthplace of Chrysippus, Menander, and Aratus. 
(Mela, 1, 13.—Strabo, l. c.) Captain Beaufort gives 
a detailed account of the topography and remains of 
this interesting city. (Karamania, p.261, seqqg.) Me- 
zetin is the name which most of the natives give to 
the modern site. (Beaufort, Ib., p. 266.—Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 67.) 

Sotais, a promontory on the western coast, of Mau- 
ritania Tingitana, now Cape Cantin. (Herod., 2, 32. 
—Id., 4, 43.) 

Soton, a celebrated Athenian lawgiver, and one of 
the seven sages of Greece. According to the most 
authentic accounts, he was the son of Execestides, 
and was sprung from the line of Codrus. His father 
had reduced his fortune by his imprudent liberality ; 
and Solon, in his youth, is said to.have been compelled, 
in order to repair the decay of his patrimony, to em- 
bark in commercial adventures—a mode of acquiring 
wealth which was not disdained by men of the highest 
birth, as it frequently afforded them the means of form- 
ing honourable alliances in foreign countries, and even 
of raising themselves to princely rank as the founders 
of colonies. It was, however, undoubtedly not more 
the desire of affluence than the thirst of knowledge 
that impelled Solon to seek distant shores; and the 
most valuable fruit of his travels was the experience 
he collected of men, manners, and institutions. We 
are unable to ascertain the precise time at which he 
returned to settle in Athens ; butif, as is most prob- 

able, it was in the period following Cylon’s conspira- 
cy, he found his country in a deplorable condition, 
distracted within by the contests of exasperated par- 


ties, and scarcely able to resist the attacks of its least | tudes, and equally hara: 
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attempts to recover what they esteemed their rightful 
possession, The losses they had sustained in this 
tedious war had broken their spirit, and had driven 
them to the resolution of abandoning for ever the as- 
sertion of their claims. A decree had been passed, 
which, under penalty of death, forbade any one so 
much as to propose the renewal of the desperate un- 
dertaking. Solon, who was himself a native of Sala- 
mis, and was, perhaps, connected by various ties with 
the island, was indignant at this pusillanimous policy ; 
and he devised an extraordinary plan for rousing his 
countrymen from their despondency. He was endow- 
ed by nature with a happy poetical talent, of which 
some specimens are still extant in the fragments of 
his numerous works ; which, though they never rise 
to a very high degree of beauty, possess the charm of 
a vigorous and graceful simplicity. He now com- 
posed a poem on the loss of Salamis, which Plutarch 
praises as one of his most ingenious productions. T'o 
elude the prohibition, he assumed the demeanour of a 
madman ; and, rushing into the market-place, mounted 
the stone from which the heralds were used to make 
their proclamations, and recited his poem to the by- 
standers. It contained a vehement expostulation on 
the disgrace which the Athenian name had incurred, 
and a summons to take the field again, and vindicate 
their right to the lovely zsland. ‘The hearers caught 
the poet’s enthusiasm, which was seconded by the ap- 
plause of his friends, and particularly by the eloquence 
of his young kinsman Pisistratus. The restraining 
law was repealed, and it was resolved once more to 
try the fortune of arms. Solon not only inspired his 
countrymen with hope, but led them to victory, aided 
in the camp, as.in the city, by the genius of Pisistra- 
tus. The stratagem with which he attacked the Me- 
garians is variously related; but he is said to have fin- 
ished the campaign by a single blow, and certainly 
succeeded in speedily recovering theisland. We may 
even conclude that the Athenians at the same time 
made themselves masters of the port of Megara Ni- 
sea, since it is said to have been soon after reconquer- 
ed by the Megarians. ‘The reputation which Solon 
acquired by this enterprise was heightened, and more 
widely diffused throughout Greece by the part he took 
in the Sacred War, which ended with the destruction 
of Cirrha. . But already, before this, he had gained 
the confidence of his fellow-citizens, and had begun 
to exert his influence in: healing their intestine divis- 
ions. The outcry against Megacles and his associates 
in the massacre had risen so high, that it became ey- 
ident that quiet could never be restored until they had 
expiated their offence, and had delivered the city from 
the curse which they seemed to have brought upon it. 
Solon, with the assistance of the. most moderate no- 
bles, prevailed on the party of Megacles u 
their cause to the decision of. an impartial b 
Under such circumstances their condemnation | 
evitable: those who had survived went into exile, and 
the bones of the deceased were taken out of their 
graves and transported beyond the frontier. In the 
mean while the Megarians had not relinquished their 
pretensions to Salamis, and they took advantage of 
the troubles which occupied the attention of the Athe- 
nians to dislodge their garrison from Niswa, and to 
reconquer the island, where five hundred Athenian 
coloiists, who had voluntarily shared Solon’s first ex- 
pedition, had been rewarded: with an allotment of 
lands, which gave them a predominant, influence in 
the government. It seems probable that it was after 
this event that the two states, seeing no prospect of 
terminating by arms a warfare subject to such vicissi- 
ssing to both, now that their 
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honour had been satisfied by alternate victories, agreed 
to refer their claims to arbitration. At their request 
the Lacedemonians appointed five commissioners to 
try the cause. Solon, who was the chief spokesman 
on the Athenian side, maintained their title on the 
ground of ancient possession, by arguments which, 
though they never silenced the Megarians, appear to 
have convinced the arbitrators. The strongest seem 
to have been derived from the Athenian customs, of 
which he pointed out traces in the mode of interment 
observed in Salamis, as well as inscriptions on the 
tombs, which attested the Attic origin of the persons 
they commemorated, He is said also to have adduced 
the authority of the Homeric catalogue of the Grecian 
fleet, by forging a line which described Ajax as ran- 
ging the ships which he brought from Salamis in the 
Athenian station; and he interpreted some oracular 
verses, which spoke of Salamis as an Ionian island, in 
a similar sense. Modern criticism would not have 
been much better satisfied with the plea, which he 
grounded on the Attic tradition, that the sons of the 
same hero had settled in Attica, and had been adopt- 
ed as Athenian citizens, and, in return, had transferred 
their hereditary dominion over the island to their new 
countrymen. The weight, however, of all these argu- 
ments determined the issue in favour of the Atheni- 
ans; and it seems more probable that the Megarians 
acquiesced in a decision to which they had themselves 
appealed, than that, as Plutarch represents, they al- 
most immediately renewed hostilities. Party feuds 
continued to rage with unabated violence at Athens. 
The removal of the men whom public opinion had de- 
nounced as objects of divine wrath, was only a pre- 
liminary step towards the restoration of tranquillity ; 
but the evil was seated much deeper, and required a 
different kind of remedy, which was only to be found 
im a new organization of the state. This, it is proba- 
ble, Solon already meditated, as he must long have 
perceived its necessity. But he saw that, before it 
could be accomplished, the minds of men must be 
brought into a frame fitted for its reception, and that 
this could only be done with the aid of religion. 
There were superstitious fears to be stilled, angry pas- 
sions to be soothed, barbarous usages, hallowed by 
long prescription, to be abolished ; and even the au- 
thority of Solon was not of itself sufficient for these 
_ purposes. He therefore looked abroad for a coadju- 
tor, and fame directed his view to a man peculiarly 
qualified to meet the extraordinary emergency. This 
was no other than the famous Epimenides, whom his 
contemporaries regarded as a being of a superior na- 
ture, and who, even to us, appears in a mysterious, or, 
at least, an ambignous light, from our inability to de- 
cide how far he himself partook in the general opinion 
which ascribed -to him an intimate connexion with 
higher powers. This person was publicly invited to 
o exert his marvellous powers on behalf of 
tracted city ; and, when his work was accom- 
was dismissed with tokens of the warmest 


‘The government had long been in the hands 
men who appear to have wielded it only as an in- 
~ strument for aggrandizing and enriching themselves. 
They had reduced a great part of the class whose in- 
dustry was employed in the labours of agriculture to 


a state of abject dependance,; in which they were not 
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share of political rights, but held even their personal 
freedom by a precarious tenure, and were frequently 
reduced to actual slavery. ‘The smaller proprietors, 
impoverished by bad times or casual disasters, were 
compelled to borrow money at high interest, and to 
mortgage their lands to the rich, or to. receive them 
again as tenants upon the same hard terms as were 
imposed upon those who cultivated the estates of the 
great land-owners. According to the laws made by 
the nobles, the insolvent debtor might be seized by 
his creditor and sold into slavery; or torn from his 
home and condemned to end his days in the service 
of a foreign master, or driven to the still harder ne- 
cessity of selling his own children. ‘The eyes of So- 
lon had frequently been struck with the dismal mon- 
uments of aristocratical oppression scattered over the 
fields of Attica, in the stone-posts, which marked that 
what was once a property had become a pledge, and 
that its former.owner had lost his independence, and 
was in danger of sinking into a still more degaded and 
miserable condition; and such spectacles undoubted- 
ly moved him, no less than that which roused the holy 
indignation of the elder Gracchus against the Roman 
grandees. (Plut., Tib. Gracch., c. 8.) . Those who 
groaned under this tyranny were only eager for a 
change, and cared little about the means by which it 
might be effected. But the population of Attica was 
not simply composed of these two classes. An an- 
cient geographical division of the country, which, from 
time immemorial, had determined the pursuits and the 
character of its inhabitants, now separated them into 
three distinct parties (Iledvete or Iedvator, lowland- 
ers; Avdxptor, highlanders ; and Udpadot, the men 
of the coast), animated each by its peculiar interests, 
views, and feelings. ‘The possessions of the nobles 
lay chiefly in the plains. As a body, they desired the 
continuance of the existing state of things, on which 
their power and exclusive privileges depended ; but 
there were among them some moderate men, who 
were willing to make concessions to prudence, if not 
to justice, and to resign a part for the sake of secu- 
ring the rest. The inhabitants of the highlands, in the 
eastern and northern parts of Attica, do not seem to 
have suffered any of the evils inflicted on the lowland 
peasantry ; but, though independent, they were prob- 
ably, for the most part, poor, and generally wished for 
a revolution which should place them on a level with 
the rich. Uniting their cause with that of the op- 
pressed, they called for a thorough redress of griev- 
ances, by reducing, namely, that enormous inequality 
of possessions, which was the source of degradation 
and misery to them and their fellows. (Plut., Sol., 
13, 29.) The men of the coast, who probably com- 
posed a main part of that class which subsisted by 
trade, by the exercise of the mechanical arts, and per- 
haps by the working of the mines, and now included- 
a considerable share of affluence and intelligence, 
were averse to violent measures, but were desirous of 
a reform in the constitution, which should promote the 
prosperity of the country by removing all grounds of 


| reasonable complaint, and should admit a larger num- 


ber to the enjoyment of those rights which were now 
engrossed and abused by a few. The people in gen- 
eral felt the need of a leader, and would have prefer- 
red even the despotic rule of one man to the tyranny 
of their many lords. As Solon belonged to the nobil- 
ity by birth and station, and had recommended him- 
self to the people by the proofs he had shown of ac- 
tivity, prudence, justice, and humanity, he was cho- 
sen, with the unanimous consent of all parties, to me- 
diate between them, and arbitrate their ,quarrels, as 
the person most capable of remedying the disorders 
of the state ; and, under the title of archon, was in- 
vested with full authority to frame a new constitution 
and a new code of laws (Ol. 46.3, B.C. 594)... As 
| such an office, under such circumstances, conferred 
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almost unlimited power, and an ambitious man might 
easily have abused it to make himself master of the 
state, Solon’s friends exhorted him to seize the oppor- 
tunity of becoming tyrant of Athens ; and they were 
not at a loss for fair arguments to colour their foul ad- 
vice, reminding him of recent instances—of Tynnon- 
das in Eubcea, and Pittacus at Mytilene, who had ex- 
ercised a sovereignty over their fellow-citizens without 
forfeiting their love. Solon saw through their sophis- 
try, and was not tempted by it to betray the sacred 
trust reposed in him; but, satisfied with the approba- 
tion of his own conscience and the esteem of his coun= 
trymen, instead of harbouring schemes of self-aggran- 
dizement, he bent all his thoughts andiaiietzies to-the 
execution of the great task which he had undertaken. 
This task consisted of two main parts: the first and 
most pressing business was to relieve the present dis- 
tress of the commonalty ; the next to provide against 
the recurrence of like evils, by regulating the rights 
of all the citizens according to equitable principles, 
and fixing them on a permanent basis. In proceeding 
to the first part of his undertaking, Solon held a mid- 
dle course. between the two extremes—those who 
wished.to keep all, and those who were for taking ev- 
erything away. While he resisted the reckless and 
extravagant demands of those who desired all debts to 
be cancelled, and the lands of the rich to be confis- 
cated and parcelled out among the poor, he met the 
reasonable expectations of the public by his disbur- 
dening ordinance (XetoayGera), and relieved the debt- 
or, partly by a reduction of the rate of interest, which 
was probably made retrospective, and thus, in many 
cases, would wipe off a great part of the debt, and 
partly by lowering the standard of the silver coinage, 
so that the debtor. saved more than one fourth in ev- 
ery payment. (Plut., Sol.,15.—Vid. Boeckh, Staatsh., 
2, p. 360.) He likewise released the pledged lands 
from their encumbrances, and restored them in full 
property to their owners ; though it does not seem cer- 
tain whether this was one of the express objects of 
the measure, or only one of the consequences which 
it involved. Finally, he abolished the inhuman law 
which enabled the creditor to enslave his debtor, and 
restored those who were pining at home in such bond- 
age to immediate liberty ; and it would seem that he 
compelled those who had sold their debtors into for- 
eign countries to procure their freedom at their own 
expense. The debt itself, in such cases, was of 

course held to be extinguished. Solon himself, in a 
poem which he afterward composed on the subject of 

his legislation, spoke with a becoming pride of the 
happy change which this measure had wrought in the 
face of Attica, of the numerous citizens whose lands 
he had discharged, and whose persons he had eman- 
cipated, and brought back from hopeless slavery in 
strange lands. He was only unfortunate in bestowing 
his confidence on persons who were incapable of imi- 
tating his virtue, and who abused his intimacy. At 
the time when all men were uncertain as to his inten- 
tions, and no kind of property could be thought se- 
cure, he privately informed three of his friends of his 
determination not to touch the estates of the land-own- 
ers, but only to reduce the amount of debt. He had 
afterward the vexation of discovering, that the men to 
whom he had intrusted this secret had been base 
enough to take advantage of it, by making large pur- 
chases of land—which at such a juncture bore, no 
doubt, a very low price—with borrowed money. For 

tunately for his fame, the state of his private affairs 
was such as to exempt him from all suspicion of having 
had any share in this sordid transaction. He had him- 
self a considerable sum out at interest, and was a loser 


in proportion by his own enactment. This seems the | 


most probable and accurate account-of Solon’s meas- 
ures of relief: There was, however, another, adopted 
by some ancient writers, which represented him as 
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having entirely cancelled all debts, and as having only 
disguised the violence of this proceeding under a soft 
and attractive mien. 
cients saw anything to censure in his conduct accord- 
ing to either view. But the example of Solon cannot 
fairly be pleaded by those who contend that either 
public or private faith may be rightly sacrificed to ex- 
pediency. He must be considered as an arbitrator, to 
whom all the parties interested submitted their claims, 
with the avowed intent that they should be decided 
by him, not upon the footing of legal right, but accord- 
ing to his own view of the public interest. It was in 
this light that he himself regarded his office, and he 
appears to have discharged it faithfully and discreetly. 
The strongest-proof of the wisdom and equity of his 
measures is, that they subjected him to obloquy from 
the violent spirits of both the extreme parties. But 
their murmurs were soon drowned in the general ap- 
probation with which the disburdening ordinance was 
received ; it was celebrated with a solemn festival; 
and Solon was encouraged, by the strongest assurances 
of the increased confidence of his fellow-citizens, to 
proceed with his work ; and he now entered on the sec- 
ond and more difficult part of his task. He began by 
repealing all the laws of Draco, except those which 
concerned the repression of bloodshed, which were, 
in fact, customs hallowed by time and by religion, and 
had been retained, not introduced, by his ptedeces- 
sor. Asa natural consequence, perhaps, of this meas- 
ure, he published an amnesty, or act of grace, which 
restored those citizens who had been deprived of their 
franchise for lighter offences, and recalled those who 
had been forced into exile ; and it seems probable that 
this indulgence was extended to the house of Mega- 
cles, the Alemwonids, as they were called from a re- 
mote ancestor, the third in descent from Nestor, and 
to the partners of his guilt and punishment : the city, 
now purified and tranquillized, might be supposed to 
be no longer either polluted or endangered by their 
presence ; and it was always liable to be disturbed by 
their machinations so long as they remained in ban- 
ishment. The four ancient tribes were retained, with 
all their subdivisions ; but it seems probable that So- 


lon admitted a number of new citizens ; for it is said 
that he invited foreigners to Athens by this boon, 
though he confined it to such as settled their whole — 


family and substance, and had dissolved their connex- 
ion with their native land. The distinguishing feature 
of the new constitution was the substitution of proper- 
ty for birth, as a title to the honours and offices of the 
state. (Compare Niebuhr, Rom. Hist., 2, 305, 2d ed., 
Camb. trans.) This change, though its consequences 
were of infinite importance, would not appear so vio- 
lent or momentous to the generation which witness- 
ed it, since at this time these two ‘claims general- 
ly concurred in the same person. Solon divided the 
citizens into four classes, according to th ada~ 
tions of their fortunes, and regulated th 
their franchise and their contributions: 
necessities by the amount of their in 
first class, as its name expressed, consisted < 
whose estates yielded a nett yearly income, or rent 
of 500 measures of dry or liquid produce (Ilevraxoo- 
tomédsuvot). The qualification of the second class was 
three fifths of this amount ; that of the third, two thirds, 
or, more probably, half of the latter. The members of 
the second class were called knights, being acco 


whom we might call yeomen, was derived” 
yoke of cattle for the plough,. which a farm of t 
tent described was supposed. to require (Zevyira, 
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The fourth class comprehended all whose incomes fe : v 


below that of the third, and, according to its name, 
consisted of hired labourers in husbandry (O7rec). 
The first class was exclusively eligible to the highest 
offices, those of the nine archons, in an to all 
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others which had hitherto been reserved to the nobles; 
they were also destined to fill the highest commands 
in the army, as in later times, when Athens became a 
maritime power, they did in the fleet. Some lower 
offices were undoubtedly left open to the second and 
third class, though we are unable to define the extent 
of their privileges, or to ascertain whether, in their po- 
litical rights, one had any advantage over the other. 
They were at least distinguished from each other by 
the mode of their military sérvice ; the one furnishing 
the cavalry, the other the heavy-armed infantry. But, 
for their exclusion from the dignities occupied by the 
wealthy few, they received a compensation in the 
comparative lightness of their burdens. ‘They were 
assessed, not in exact proportion to the amount of 
their incomes, but at a much lower rate; the nominal 
value of their property being for this purpose reduced 
below the truth, that of the knights by one sixth, that 
of the third class by one third. The fourth class was 
excluded from all share in the magistracy, and from 
the honours and duties of the full-armed warrior, the 
expense of which would, in general, exceed their means: 
by land they served only as light troops; in later times 
they manned the fleets. In return, they were exempt- 
ed from all direct contributions, and they were permit- 
ted to take a part in the popular assembly, as well as 
in the exercise of those judicial powers which were 
now placed in the hands of the people. We shall 
shortly have occasion to observe how amply this boon 
compensated for the loss of all the privileges that were 
withheld from them. Solon’s classification takes no 
notice of any other than landed property ; yet, as the 
example of Solon himself seems to prove that Attica 
must already have carried on some foreign trade, it is 
not unlikely that there were fortunes of this kind equal 
to those which gave admission to the higher classes. 
But it can hardly be supposed that they placed their 
possessors on a level with the owners of the soil; it 
is more probable that these, together with the newly- 
adopted citizens, without regard to their various de- 
grees of affluence, were all included in the lowest 
class. Solon’s system then made room for all free- 
men, but assigned to them different places, varying 
with their visible means of serving the state. His 
general aim in the distribution of power, as he himself 
a. it ina fragment which Plutarch has preserved 
from one of his poems, was to give such a share to the 
commonalty as would enable it to protect itself, and to 
the wealthy as much as was necessary for retaining 
their dignity; in other words, for ruling the people 
without the means of oppressing it. He threw his 
strong shield, he says, over both, and permitted neither 
to gain an unjust advantage. ‘The magistrates, though 
elected upon a different qualification, retained their an- 
cient authority; but they were now responsible for 
the exercise of it, not to their own body, but to the 
governed. The judicial functions of the archons were 


ips preserved nearly in their extent; but ap- 
‘N allowed from. cir j } ion to courts 
yusly composed, and filled in tina 

ll classes. (Plut., Sol., 18.) § 


peal became the instrument of o rowing the 
ibrium which he hoped ie established on a 
solid basis, when that which he had designed to exer- 


have thought that, while he provided sufficiently for the 
security of the commonalty by permitting the lowest of 
its members to vote in the popular assembly, and to sit 
_ in judgment on cases in which the parties were dissatis- 
fied with the ordinary modes of proceeding, he had 
also ensured the stability of his new order of things 
by two institutions, which appeared to be sufficient 
es ainst the sallies of democratical extravagance 
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—anchors, as Plutarch expresses it, on which the ves- 
sel of state might ride safely in every storm. These 
were the two councils of the Four Hundred and the 
Areopagus. ‘The institution of the council of the 
Four Hundred was uniformly attributed to Solon ; and, 
if this opinion be correct, which has, however, been 
made:the subject of some dispute, then, according to 
the theory of Solon’s constitution, the assembly of the 
people will appear to have been little more than the 
organ of that council, as it could only act upon the 
proposition laid before it by the latter. But the judi- 
cial power which Solon had lodged in the hands of the 
people was the most powerful instrument on which 
he relied fareeesting all abuses and remedying all 
mischiefs that might arise out of the working of his 
constitution. A body of 6000 citizens was every year 
created by lot to form a supreme court, called Heliza, 
which was divided into several smaller ones, not limit- 
ed to any precise number of persons. ‘The qualifica- 
tions required for this were the same with those which 
gave admission into the general assembly, except that 
the members of the former might not be under the age 
of thirty. It was therefore, in fact, a select portion of 
the latter, in which the powers of the larger body were 
concentrated, and exercised under a judicial form. 


Passing over the other features of the Athenian con- 


stitution, as settled by Solon, on which our limits will 
not allow us to dwell, we proceed at once to the re- 
mainder of his. history. Solon was not one of those 
reformers who dream that they have put an end to in- 
novation, and that the changes they have wrought are 
exempt fromthe general condition of mutability. But 
the very provisions which he made for the continual 
revision and amendment of his laws, seems to show 
the improbability of Plutarch’s account: that he en- 
acted them to remain in force for no more than a cen- 
tury. They were inscribed on wooden tablets, ar- 
ranged in pyramidal blocks turning on an axis; which 
were kept at first in the Acropolis, but were after- 
ward, for more convenient inspection, brought down 
to the Prytaneum. According to Plutarch, Solon, af- 
ter the completion of his work, found himself exposed 
to such incessant vexation from the questions of the 
curious and the cavils of the discontented, that he 
obtained permission to withdraw from Athens for ten 
years, and set out on the travels in which he visited 
Asia Minor, Cyprus, and Egypt, collecting and dif- 
fusing knowledge, and everywhere leaving traces of 
his presence in visible monuments or in the mem- 
ories of men, But there is some difficulty in reconci- 
ling this story with chronology, since it supposes him 
to have found Croesus in Lydia, who did not mount 
the throne within twenty or thirty years after; and the 
alleged occasion of the journey is very doubtful, though 
it is in substance the same with that assigned by Herod- 
otus. It is probable that Solon remained for several 
years at Athens, to observe the practical effect of his 
institutions, and to second their operation by his: per- 
sonal influence. He was, undoubtedly, well aware 


‘| how little the letter of a political system can avail un- 


til its practice has become familiar, and its principles 
have gained a hold on the opinions and feelings of the 
people, and that this must be a gradual process, and 
liable to interruption and disturbance. Hence it 
could not greatly disappoint or afflict him to hear 
voices raised from time to time against himself, and 
recive that his views were not generally or fully, 
mprehended. But he may at length have thought 
prudent to retire for a season from the public eye, 
the better to maintain his dignity and popularity ; and, 


it 


as he himself declared, that age, while it crept upon 


him, still found him continually learning, we need not 
be surprised if, at an unusually late period of life, he 
set out on a long course of travels. On his return, he’ 
found that faction had been actively labouring to per- 
vert and undo his work, and was compelled eventually 
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- lands which he won attested his attainments in both. 
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to witness the partial overthrow of his system in the 
usurpation of Pisistratus. (Vid. Pisistratus.)—It is 
not certain how long he survived this inroad upon his 
institutions; one account, apparently the most authen- 
tic, places his death in the year following that in 
which the revolution occurred (B.C. 559). The lei- 
sure of his retirement from public life was to the last 
devoted to the Muses: and if we might trust Pla- 
to’s assertions on such subjects, he was engaged at 
the time of his death in the composition of a great po- 
em, in which he had designed to describe the flourish- 
ing state of Attica before the Ogygian flood, and to 
celebrate the wars which it waged with the inhabitants 
of the vast island which afterward sank in the Atlantic 
Ocean. On the fragments of this poem, preserved in 
the family, Plato, himself a descendant of Solon, pro- 
fesses to have founded a work which he left unfinished, 
but in which he had meant to exhibit his imaginary 
state in life and action. It is certainly not improba- 
ble that Solon, when the prospect of his country be- 
came gloomy, and his own political career was closed, 
indulged his imagination with excursions into an ideal 
world, where he may have raised a social fabric as un- 
like as possible to the reality which he had before his 
eyes at home, and perhaps suggested by what he had 
seen or heard in Egypt. It is only important to ob- 
serve that the fact, if admitted, can lead to no safe 
conclusions as to his abstract political principles, and 
can still less be allowed to sway our judgment on the 
design and character of his institutions! (Thirlwall’s 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 23, seqq.)—Solon is generally ranked 
under the gnomic poets, and some fragments of his 
productions in this department have been preserved 
by the ancient writers. Of these the finest is his 
«Prayer to the Muses.” The fragments of Solon 
are found in the collections of H. Stephens, Winter- 
ton, Brunck, Gaisford, and Boissonnade. —(Schdéll, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 238.) sieakiu 

Sotymt, a people of Lycia, of whom an account is 
given under the head of Lycia. 

Somnus, son of Erebus and Nox, was one of the 
deities of the lower world, and the god of Sleep. The 
Latin poet Ovid (Met., 11, 592, segq.), probably after 
some Grecian predecessor, as was usually the case, 
gives a beautiful description of the Cave of Sleep, near 
the land of the Cimmerians, and of the cortége which 
there attended on him, as Morpheus, Icelos or Phor- 
bétér, and Phantasos ; the first of whom takes the form 
of man to appear in dreams, the second of animals, the 
third of inanimate objects. (Keighiley’s Mythology, 


Sonus, a river of India, falling into the Ganges, and 
now the Saone or Son. As this river towards its ori- 
gin is called Ando-nadi, it appears that the name An- 
domatis (given also in Arrian), or, rather, Ando-natis, 
can denote no other than it. (Pl., 6, 18.) 

Sopnéne, a country of Armenia, between the prin- 
cipal stream of the Euphrates and Mount Masius. It is 
now called Zoph. . (Dio Cass., 36, 36.—Plin., 5, 12.) 

SopHoctes, a celebrated tragic poet, born ‘at Colo- 
nus, a village little more than a mile from Athens, 
B.C. 495. He was, consequently, thirty years junior 
to Aischylus, and fifteen senior to Euripides, the for- 
mer having been born B.C. 525, and the latter B.C, 
480.—Sophilus, his father, a man of opulence and re- | 
spectability, bestowed upon his son a careful educa-. 
tion in all the literary and personal accomplishments 
of his age and country. The powers of the futu 
dramatist were developed, strengthened, and-refined b: 
acareful instruction in the principles of music and poe- | 
try ; while the graces of a person eminently handsome 
derived fresh elegance and ripened into a noble man- 
hood amid the exercises of the palestra, The gar- 


these departments of Grecian education. A still more 
striking proof of his personal beauty and early profi- 


| domestic tranquillity, 1 net 
day of Salaminian triumph in which he bore so con- 
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ciency is recorded in the fact that when, after the bat- 
tle of Salamis, the population of Athens stood in sol- 
emn assembly around: the trophy raised by their val- 
our, Sophocles, at the age of sixteen, was selected to 
lead, with dance and lyre, the chorus of youths who per- 
formed the pean of their country’s triumph. (Athen., 
1, p. 20, e.) The commencement of his dramatic ca- 
reer was marked not more by its success than by the 
singularity of the occasion on which his first tragedy 
appeared. The bones of Theseus had been solemnly 
transferred by Cimon from their grave in the isle of 
Scyros to Athens (B.C. 468.—Marm. Arund., No. 
57). An eager contest between the tragedians of the 
day ensued. Sophocles, then in his twenty-fifth year, 
ventured to come forward as one of the candidates, 
among whom'was the veteran Aischylus, now for thir- 
ty years the undoubted master of the Athenian stage. 
Party feelings excited such a tumult among the spec- 
tators, that the archon Aphepsion had not balloted 
the judges, when Cimon advanced with his nine fel- 
low-generals to offer the customary libations to Bac- 
chus. No sooner were these completed, than, detain- 
ing his colleagues, he directed them to take with him 
the requisite oath, and then seat themselves as judges 
of the performance. Before this self-constituted tri- 
bunal Sophocles exhibited his maiden drama, and by 
their decision was proclaimed first victor. This re- 
markable triumph was an earnest of the splendid ca- 
reer before him. From this event, B.C. 468, to his 
death, B.C. 405, during a space of three-and-sixty 
years, he continued to compose and exhibit. Twenty 
times did he obtain the first prize, still more frequent- 
ly the second, and never sank to the third. An accu- 
mulation of success which left the victories of his two 
great rivals far behind. A%schylus won but thirteen 
dramatic contests. Euripides was still less fortunate. 
—Such a continuation of poetic exertion and triumph 
is the more remarkable, from the circumstance that 
the powers of Sophocles, so far from. becoming dulled 
and exhausted by these multitudinous efforts, seem to 
have contracted nothing from labour and age save a 
mellower tone, a more touching pathos, a sweet and 
gentle character of thought and expression. The life 
of Sophocles, however, was not altogether devoted to 
the service of the Muses. In his fifty-seventh year he 
was one of the ten generals, with Pericles and Thu- 
cydides among his colleagues, and served in the war 
against Samos. But his military talents were proba- 
bly of no high order, and his generalship added no 
brilliancy to his dramatic fame. At a more advanced 
age he was appointed priest to Alon, one of the an- 
cient heroes of his country ; an office more suited to 
the peaceful temper of Sophocles. In the civil duties 
of an Athenian citizen he doubtless took a part. 
Nay, in extreme age, we find, him one of the commit- 
tee of the mpd6ovAoz, appointed, in the progress of the 


revolution brought about by Pisander, to investigate R14 
a a 


the state of affairs, and report thereon to th 

sembled on Se hill of Colonus, his native pl ey 
tot., Rhet., 3,18.) And there, as mpd6ovAoc, he as- 
sented haracteristic easiness of temper, Py 
establi: oli under the council o: bo 
hundred, ‘asa bad t the least perniciou :% 
ure whic 1 cireumstan S| lowed.” 1 ? 


sions and extreme reverses which marked the cone u 
ding years of the Peloponnesian war must have fallen im 
heavily on the mind of one whosé chief delight was in 
and who remembered that proud 


spicuous a part. His sorrows as a patriotic citizen were 
oravated by the unnatural conduct of his own fami- 
ly. (Vit. Anon.— Cic., de Sen.,§ 7.) Jealous at the 
old man’s affection for a grandchild by a second wife, _ 
an elder son or sons endeavoured to deprive him of 


~ 


the management of his property, on the ground of do- 


tage and incapacity. The only refutation which the 
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father produced, was to, read before the court his 
Qidipus at Colonus, a piece which he had just com- 


posed; or, according to others, that beautiful chorus | 


only in which he celebrates the loveliness of his fa- 
vourite residence (Cic., de Fin., 5,1). The admiring 
judges instantly arose, dismissed the cause, and ac- 
companied the aged poet to his house with the utmost 
honour and respect. Sophocles was spared the mis- 
ery of beholding the utter overthrow of his declining 
country. Barly in the year 405 B.C., some months 
before the defeat of ASgospotamos put the finishing 
stroke to the misfortunes of Athens, death came gen- 
tly upon the venerable old man, full of years and glory. 
Lhe accounts of his death are very diverse, all tending 
to the marvellous. Ister and Neanthes state that he 
was choked by a grape; Satyrus makes him to expire 
from excessive exertion, in reading aloud a long para- 
graph out of the Antigone; others ascribe his death 
to extreme joy at being proclaimed the Tragic victor. 
Not content with the singularity of his death, the 
ancient recorders of his life add prodigy to his funeral 
also. He died when the Athenians were cooped up 
within their walls, and the Lacedemonians were in 
possession of Decelea, the place of his family sepul- 
chre, Bacchus twice appeared in a vision to Lysan- 
der, the Spartan. general, and bid him allow the inter- 
ment ; which accordingly took place with all due so- 
lemnity. Pausanias, however, tells the story some- 
what differently (1, 21). Ister states, moreover, that 
the Athenians passed a decree to appoint an annual 
sacrifice to so admirable a man. (Vit. Anon.)—Sev- 
en tragedies alone remain out of the great number 
which Sophocles composed ; yet among these seven 
we probably possess the most splendid productions of 
his genius, Suidas makes the number which he wrote 
one hundred and twenty-three. Aristophanes, the 
grammarian, one hundred and thirty, seventeen of 
which he deemed spurious. Béckh considers both 
statements erroneous. It appears from the argument 
to the Antigone, that this play was exhibited a little 
before the generalship of Sophocles, B.C. 441, and 
that this was his thirty-second drama; and it is known 
that Sophocles began to exhibit B.C. 468. Hence 
Bockh argues that, as during the first twenty-seven 
years of his dramatic career he produced thirty-two tra- 
gedies, so during the remaining thirty-six years it is not 
probable he composed many more than this number. 
He therefore supposes that the true number is seventy, 
or nearly so. ‘To Iophon, the son of Sophocles, he re- 
fers many of the plays which bore the father’s name ; 
others he ascribes to the favourite grandson, Sopho- 
cles, son of Ariston, by his wife or mistress Theoris. 
The result of Bockh’s investigation is, that of the one 
hundred and six dramas whose titles remain, only twen- 
ty-six can, with any certainty, be assigned to the elder 
Sophocles. (Bockh,ad Trag. Grac., c. 8, seqq.)—The 
personal character of Sophocles, without rising into 
spotless excellence or exalted heroism, was honoura- 
ble, ethan amiable. In his younger days he seems 


to have been addicted to intemperance in love and wine. | 


(Cic., Off. 1,40.—Athen., 18, p. 603.) And a say- 
ing of his, recorded by Plato, Cicero, and Athenaus, 
while it confirms the charges just mentioned, would 
also imply that years had cooled the turbulent passions 
of his youth. ‘I thank old age,” said the poet, “ for 
delivering me from the tyranny of my appetites.” Yet 
even in his later days, the charms of a Theoris and 
an Archippe are reported to have been too powerful for 
the still susceptible dramatist. Aristophanes, who, in 
his Rane, manifests so much respect for Sophocles, 
then just dead, had, fourteen years before, accused him 
of avarice ; an imputation, however, scarcely recon- 
cilable with all that is known or can be inferred re- 
specting the character of Sophocles. The old man, 
who was so absorbed in his art as to incur a charge of 
dunacy a utter neglect of his affairs, could hard- 
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ly have been a miser. A kindly and contented dispo- 
sition, however blemished by intemperance in pleasure, 
was the characteristic of Sophocles: a characteristic 
which Aristophanes himself so simply and yet so beau- 
tifully depicts in that single line, 


‘O 0’ evxodog yey évOd0’, ebxodog & éxet.—Ran., 82. 


Tt was Sophocles who gave the last improvements to 
the form and exhibition of tragedy. ‘To the two per- 
formers of Auschylus he added a third actor ; a num- 
ber which was never afterward increased. Under his 
directions the effect of theatric exhibitions was height- 
ened by the illusion of scenery carefully painted and 
duly arranged.» The choral parts were still farther 
curtailed, and the dialogue carried out to its full de- 
velopment. ‘The odes themselves are distinguished 
by their close connexion with the business of the play, 
the correctness of their sentiments, and the beauty of 
their poetry. _ His language, though at times marked 
by harsh metaphors and perplexed constructions, is 
pure and majestic, without soaring into the gigantic 
phraseology of A%schylus on the one hand, or sinking 
into the commonplace diction of Euripides on the 
other. His management subject is admirable. 
No one understood so well the artful envelopment of 
incident, the secret excitation of the feelings, and the 
gradual heightening of the interest up to the final cri- 
sis, when the catastrophe bursts forth in all the force 
of overwhelming terror or compassion. Such was 
Sophocles; the most perfect in dramatic arrange- 
ments, the most sustained in the even flow of digni- 
fied thought, word, and tone, among the tragic trium- 
virate. Longinus, it is true, while bestowing the 
highest praises upon Sophocles, alleges a frequent in- 
equality ; but this is scarcely borne out by anything 
in his extant tragedies (4 33.— Theatre of the Greeks, 
3d ed., p. 43, segq.).—Nature, observes Schlegel, had 
refused Sophocles only one gift, a voice for song. He 
could only call forth and guide the harmonious effu- 
sions of other voices, and is therefore said to have 
departed from the established custom that the poet 
should act a part in his own play ; so that once, only, 
he made his appearance in the character of the blind 
songster, Thamyris, playing on the lyre.—In so far as 
he had A’schylus for his predecessor, who had fashion- 
ed tragedy from its original rudeness into the dignity 
of his ‘Cothurnus, Sophocles stands, in respect to the 
history of his art, in such a relation to that poet, that 
he could avail himself of the enterprise of that original 
master ; so that Auschylus appears as the projecting 
predecessor, Sophocles as the finishing successor. 
That there is more art in the compositions of the lat- 
ter is evident : the restriction of the chorus in propor- 
tion to the dialogue, the finish of the rhythms and: of 
the pure Attic diction, the introduction of more nu- 
merous persons, the richer connexion of the fables, 
the greater multiplicity of incidents, and the complete 
development, the. more quiet sustentation of all mo- 
menta of the action, and the more theatrical display 

the decisive ones, the more finished rounding off 
of the whole, even in a mere outward point of view. 
But there is yet another respect in which he outshines 
ZEschylus, and deserved the favour of Destiny, which 
allowed him such a predecessor, and to compete with 
him on the same subjects: I mean the inward harmo- 
ny and completeness of his mind, by virtue of which 
he satisfied, from his own inclination, every requisi- 
ion of the beautiful ; a mind whose free impulse was 
accompanied by a self-consciousness clear even to 
transparency. ‘To surpass A@schylus in daring concep- 
tion might be impossible ; but I maintain that it is 
only on account of his wise moderation that Sophocles 
seems to be less daring; since everywhere he goes ~ 
to work with the greatest energy, nay, perhaps with 
more sustained severity ; as a man who is accurately 
acquainted with his limits insists the more confident- 
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_ly on his rights within those limits. As ®schylus 


delights in carrying all his fictions into the disturban- 
ces of the old world of Titanism, Sophocles, on the 
contrary, seems to avail himself of Divine interference 
only of necessity, He formed human beings, as was 
the general agreement of antiquity, better, that is, not 
more moral and unerring, but more beautiful and noble 
than they are in reality.—As characteristic of this poet, 
the ancients have praised that native sweetness and 
gracefulness, on account of which they called him the 
Attic Bee. Whoever has penetrated into the feeling 
of this peculiarity, may flatter himself that the spirit 
for antique art has arisen within him ; for modern sen- 
sibility, very far from being able to fall in with that 


accomplishing their object. ' 
very simple in its plot, is marked by a constantly in- 


judgment, would be more likely to find in the Sopho- 
clean tragedy, both in respect of the representation of 
bodily suffering and in the sentiments and -arrange- 
ments, much that is insufferably austere.—We will 
now proceed to give a brief sketch of the tragedies of 
Sophocles that have come down tous, 1: Alag uao- 
teyagopoc, Ajax armed with the lash.” The sub- 
ject of this piece is the madness of Ajax, his death, 
and the dispute which arises on the subject of his in- 
terment. Many critics have regarded the play as de- 
fective, because the action does not terminate with 
the death of the hero ; but, after this catastrophe, an 
incident occurs which forms a second action. ‘To this 
it has been replied that there is not, in fact, any double 
action, since the first is not terminated by the death of 
Ajax, te whom burial is refused: as the deprivation 
of funeral rites was regarded by the ancients in the 
light of one of the greatest misfortunes, the spectators 
could not have gone away satisfied so long as the 
question of burial remained unsettled in the case of one 
whose death they had mourned.—2. ’HAé«rpa, * Elec- 
tra.” The subject of this piece is the vengeance 
which a son, urged on by an oracle, and in obedience 
to the decree of Heaven, takes on the murderers of his 
father, by consigning to death his own mother. The 
character of Electra, the daughter, of Agamemnon, 
who here plays the principal part, is admirably deline- 
ated, and sustained with exceeding ability throughout 
the»whole play. The recognition between the brother 
and sister forms one of the most toaching scenes in 
the whole compass of the Grecian drama.—3. Oid¢- 
move Tépavvoe, “ King Gdipus.” It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive a subject more thoroughly tragical 


than that which forms the basis of this play. The 
rand and terrific meaning of the fable, however, as 
chlegel has well remarked, is a circumstance which 
is generally overlooked: to that very Qsdipus, who 
solved the riddle of human life propounded by the 
Sphinx, his own life remained an inexplicable riddle, 
till it was cleared up, all too late; in the most dreadful 
manner, when all was irrecoverably lost. This is a 
striking image of the arrogant pretensions of human 
wisdom, which always proceeds upon. generalities, 
without teaching its possessor the right application of 
them to himself. The Gidipus Tyrannus is regarded 


not merely as the chef-d’cuvre of Sophocles, but also, | 


as régards the choice and disposition of the fable, as 
the finest tragedy of antiquity. And yet we know 
that it failed of obtaining the prize. It ne been imi- 
tated by Seneca, P. Corneille, and Voltaire.—4. ’Av- 
tiyoun, “Antigone.” Creon, king of Thebes, had or- 
dered that no one should bestow the rites of burial on 
Polynices, and his object in so doing was to punish 
him for having borne arms against his country. Anti- 
gone, sister to the young prince, listening to the dic- 
tates of affection rather than those of fear, ventures to 
disregard this mandate, and falls a victim to her pious 
act.—5, Tpayiviat, “The Trachinian Women,” or 
the death of Hercules. The scene is laid at rachis, 
and the chorus is composed of young females of the 
‘country. Seneca has imitated this piece in his Her- 


cules Furens, and Rotrou in his Hercule Mourant.— 


SOs 


8. diroxrarnc, “ Philoctetes.” It having been de- 
creed by fate that Troy could not be taken without 
the presence of Philoctetes, whom the Greeks had 
abandoned in the island of Lemnos, Ulysses and Pyr- 
rhus are sent to him to induce him to return to the 
Grecian camp. They succeed with great difficulty in 
This tragedy, though 


creasing interest, and the characters are well support- 
ed.—7. Oidiroug éxt KoAwv, “ Gdipus at Colonus.” 
The subject is the death of Gidipus, near the temple of 
the Eumenides at Colonus. E&dipus, blind and driy- 
en from his throne, seeks, under the guidance of his 
daughter, for a tomb in a foreign land, where the tale 
of his woes had arrived before him, and causes his in- 
tended presence to be regarded with dread. There is 
need of manifest proof of Divine protection to enable 
him to find an asylum and tomb in this stranger-land, 
and these proofs are vouchsafed him at the closing 
scene of his life-—The best editions of Sophocles are, 
that of Brunck, Argent., 1786, 4to, 2 vols., and 1786— 
9, 8vo, 3 vols. ; that of Erfurdt, Lips., 1802-1811, 7 
vols. 8vo; and that of Hermann, Lond., 1826, 2 vols. 
8vo. ‘The separate editions of the plays are numerous, 
and some. of them valuable. 

Sopnontspa, a daughter of Asdrubal, the Cartha- 
ginian, celebrated for her beauty and unfortunate end. 
(Vid. Masinissa.) 

Sornron, a native of Syracuse, born about 420 
B.Ci, and celebrated as a writer of mimes. His 
pieces, composed in the Doric dialect, and not in verse 
properly so called, but in a species of cadenced prose 
(karadoyddnv. — Athen., ed. Schweigh., vol. 11, p. 
315}, were great favourites with Plato, who became ac- 
quainted with them through Dion of Syracuse, and 
spread the taste for this species of osition: at 
Athens. We have only a few titles | fragments 
remaining of the mimes of Sophron, which are alto- 
gether insufficient to enable us to form: any very defi- 
nite opinion of the character of these compositions ; 
although we know that the fifteenth Idyl of Theocri- 
tus is an imitation of one of Sophron’s mimes. Bar- 
thelemy thinks that these productions were in the 
style of the Fables of La Fontaine. Athenus cites 
two kinds of mimes: one called Miwoz avdpeto: (Male 
mimes); the other Miuos yuvaixecor (Female mimes). 
Apollodorus of Athens wrote a commentary on the 
mimes of Sophron.—The fragments of Sophron are 
given in the Classical Journal, vol. 4, p. 380, and 
with additions and corrections in the Museum Critt- 
cum, vol. 2, p. 340-358, 559-560. Both these col- 
lections are by Blomfield. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., 
vol. 2, p. 117.—Consult Miller, Die Dorier, vol. 2, 
p. 360, seqq.) 

Soruroniscus, the father of Socrates. 

Soraorr, a mountain of Etruria, a little to the 
southeast of Falerii, now Monte Santo Silvestro, or, 
as it is by modern corruption sometimes termed, Sant? 
Oreste. On the summit was a temple and grove ded- 
icated to Apollo, to whom an annual sacrifice was of- 
fered by a people of the country, distinguished by the 
name of Hirpii, who were on that account held sa- 
cred, and exempted from military service and other 
duties. (Plin., 7,2.) The sacrifice consisted in their 
passing over heaps of red-hot embers without being 
injured by the fire. (Ain. 11, 785. — Su. Ital., 5, 
175.) A remarkable fountain, the exhalations of 
which were fatal to. birds, is mentioned as existing in 
the vicinity of this mountain by Pliny (31, 2) and Vi- 
truyius (8; 3,—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 230). 

SostciNnus, an Egyptian mathematician, who as- 
sisted Julias Cwsar in regulating the Roman calendar, 
The philosopher, by tolerably accurate observations, 
discovered that the year was 365 days and 6 hours ; 
and, to make allowance for the odd hours, he invent- 
ed the intercalation of one day in four years. The 
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duplication of the sixth day before the calends of 
March was called the intercalary day, and the year in 
which this took place was styled Bissextile. This 
was the Julian year, the reckoning by which com- 
menced 45 B.C., and continued till it gave place to 
something more accurate, and a still farther reforma- 
tion under Pope Gregory XIII. Sosigenes was the 
author of a commentary upon Aristotle’s book de 
Caio. J 

Sost, celebrated booksellers at Rome, in the age of 
Horace. (Ep., 1, 20, 2.—Ep. ad Pis., 345.) 

Sostritus, I. a grammarian in the age of Augus- 
tus. He was Strabo’s preceptor.—II. An architect 
of Cnidus, B.C. 284, who built the tower of Pharos, 
in the Bay of Alexandrea. (Vid. Pharos.)—III. A 
poet, who wrote a poem on the expedition of Xerxes 
into Greece. (Juv., 10, 178.— Lemaire, ad loc.) 

Sorxnprs, I. an Athenian poet of the middle come- 
dy. (Schéll., Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 115.)—II. A 
Greek poet, a native of Maronea, whose name has de- 
scended to posterity covered with infamy. He was 


the author of Cinedologic strains, which exceeded in| 


impurity anything that had gone before them. These 
poems, at first called Jonica, were subsequently de- 
nominated Sotadica. . Having, before leaving Alex- 
andrea, where he had been living some time, written a 
very gross epigram on Ptolemy Philadelphus, that 
prince caused him to be pursued. Sotades was seiz- 
ed in the-island of Caunus, enclosed in a case of 
lead, and cast into the sea. (Athen., 14, p. 620, ed. 
Schweigh., vol..5, p. 247.) é 

Sorger, a surname of the first Ptolemy. 
Ptolemeus I.) 

Sornis, the Egyptian name of the star Sirius. 
(Vid. Sirius.) — ) ‘ 

SorraTEs, a people of Gaul conquered by Cesar. 
Their country, which formed part of Aquitania, ex- 
tended along the Garumna or Garonne, and their 
chief town was Sotiatum, of which some traces still 
remain at the modern Sos. (Cas., B. G., 3, 20.) 

Sorion, a grammarian of Alexandrea, preceptor to 
Seneca, B.C. 204. (Senec., Ep., 49, 50.) 

Sozdmen, an ecclesiastical historian, born, accord- 
ing to some, at Salamis, in the island of Cyprus, but, 
according to others, at Gaza or Bethulia, in Palestine. 
He died 450 A.D. His history extends from the 
year 324 to 439, and is dedicated to Theodosius the 
Younger, being written in a style of inelegance and 
mediocrity. He is chargeable with several notorious 
errors in the relation of facts, and has incurred cen- 
sure for his commendations of Theodorus of Mopsu- 
esta, with whom originated the heresy of two persons 
in Christ. His history is usually printed with that of 
Socrates and the other ecclesiastical historians. The 
best edition is that of Reading, Cantab., 1720, folio. 
A work of Sozomen, not now extant, containing, in 
two books, a summary account of the affairs of the 
Church from the ascension of our Saviour to the de- 
feat of Licinius, was written before his history. © 

Sparra, a celebrated city of Greece, the capital of 
Laconia. It was situated in a plain of some extent, 
bounded on one side by the chain of Taygetus, on the 
other by the less elevated ridge of Mount Thornax, 
_ and through which flowed the Eurotas. In the age of 
Thucydides it was an inconsiderable town, without 
fortifications, presenting rather the appearance of a 
collection of villages than of a regularly-planned and: 
well-built city. The public buildings also were very 
few, and these conspicuous neither for their size nor ar- 
chitectural beauty : so that the appearance of Lacedw- 
mon, as the historian observes, conveyed a very inad- 
equate idea of the power and resources of the nation 
(1, 10). Before the Peloponnesian war, a great por- 
tion of the city had been destroyed by an earthquake, 
which also occasioned considerable damage in other 
parts of pi country. Elian ‘states that only five 
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houses were left in Sparta after the shock had ceased. 
(Var. Hist., 6, 7.—Compare Plut., Vit. Cim.—Cic., 
de Divin., 1, 50.—Plin., 2,79.) It continued with- 
out walls during the most flourishing period of Spar- 
tan history, Lycurgus having inspired his countrymen 
with the idea that the real defence of a town con- 
sisted solely in the valour of its citizens. When, 
however, Sparta became subject to despotic rulers, 
fortifications were erected, which rendered the town 
capable of sustaining a regular siege. By that time it 
had -increased considerably, being forty-eight stadia 
in circumference, as we are informed by Polybius, 
who adds, that it was double the size of Megalopolis 
in regard to the nimber of its houses and inhabitants, 
though it did not occupy an equal extent of ground, 
since the circuit of the Arcadian city was fifty stadia. 
The remains of Sparta are about two miles distant 
from the modern town of Misztra. Sir W. Gell ob- 
serves, that ‘ the walls are of the lower ages, and 
consist of fragments and blocks taken from ancient 
edifices. The whole city appears to have been a mile 
long, in which were included five hills; some of 
these have ruins on their summits.”’ (Ltn. of the Mo- 
rea, p. 221.— Compare Dodwell, vol. 2, p. 408.)— 
We will now proceed to give a brief outline of Spar- 
tan history. According to fable, Lacedemon, son of 
Jupiter, and of the nymph Taygeta, married Sparta, 
daughter of Evrotas, king of the Leleges, succeeded 
his father-in-law on the throne, and gave the country 
his own name, calling the city by that of his wife. 
He was probably a Hellenic prince, and one of the 
leaders of the Achean colony, which Archander and 
Architeles led into Laconia, after their expulsion from 
Phthiotis. Here Lacedemon, having persuaded the 
natives to receive a colony, gave his own name to the 
united people. Among the most celebrated of the 
early kings was Tyndarus,; with whose sons Castor 
and Pollux the male line of Lacedemon became ex- 
tinct. Menelaus, between whom and Lacedemon five 
kings had reigned, married Helen, the daughter of 
Tyndarus, and thus acquired the throne. Orestes, son 
of Agamemnon, who had married Hermione, the 
daughter of Menelaus, united Argos and Mycene 
with Lacedemon. In the reign of his son and suc- 
cessor Tisamenes, it was conquered by the Heraclida, 
about 1080.B.C., who established a diarchy or double 
dynasty of two kings in Sparta. For, as neither the 
mother nor the Delphic oracle éould decide which of 
the twin sons of Aristodemus, Eurysthenes and Pro- 
cles, was first born, the province of Laconia was as- 
signed to them in-common; and it was determined 
that the descendants of both should succeed them. 
The Lacedemonians, however, had little cause to re- 
joice at the arrival of the foreigners, whose fierce dis- 
putes, under seven rulers of both houses, distracted — 
the country with civil feuds, while it was, at the same ~ 
time, involved in constant wars with its neighbours, — 
particularly the Argives. The royal authority was 
continually becoming feebler, and the popular power 
was increased by these divisions, until the govern- 
ment ended in an ochlocracy: At this. time Lycur- 
He 
was the only man in whom all parties confided ; and, 
under the auspices of the gods, whose oracle he con- 
sulted, he established a new constitution of govern- 


ment in Sparta (about 880 B.C.), and thus became 
the saviour of his country. Lacedemon now acquired 
new vigour, which was manifested in her wars against 
her neighbours, particularly in the two long Messenian 
wars, which resulted in the subjugation of the Messe- — 
nians (B.C. 668). The battle of Thermopyle (B.C. 
480), in which the Spartan king Leonidas successfully 
resisted the Persian forces at the head of a small body 
of his countrymen, gave Sparta so much distinction 


among the Grecian states, that even Athens consented 


to yield the command of the confederated forces, by 


a 
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land and sea, to the Spartans. Pausanias, guardian 
of the infant son of Leonidas, gained the celebrated 
victory of Plata over the Persians (B.C. 479), at the 
head of the allies. On the same day, the Grecian 
army and fleet, under the command of the Spartan 
king Leotychides, and the Athenian general Xanthip- 
pus, defeated the Persians, by land and sea, near My- 
cale. With the rise of the political importance of 
Sparta, the social organization of the nation was de- 
veloped. ‘The power of the kings was gradually limit- 
ed, while that of the ephori was increased. After the 
Persians had been victoriously repelled, the Grecian 
states, having acquired warlike. habits, carried on hos- 
tilities against each other. The jealousy of Sparta 
towards Athens rose to such a height, that the Lace- 
dzmonians, under pretence that the Persians, in case 
of a renewal of the war, would find a tenable position 
in Athens, opposed the rebuilding of its walls and the 
fortification of the Pireus, Themistocles, discerning 
the real grounds of this proceeding, baffled the designs 
of Sparta by a stratagem, and thus contributed to 
increase the ill-will of that state towards Athens. 
The tyrannical conduct of Pausanias. alienated the 
other allies from Sparta; and most of them submitted 
to the command of Athens. But, while Sparta was 
learning moderation, Athens became so arrogant to- 
wards the confederates, that they again attached them- 
selves to the former power, which now began to 
make preparations in secret for a new struggle. The 
Athenians, however, formally renounced the friend- 
ship of Sparta, and began hostilities (B.C. 431). This 


war, the Peloponnesian, ended in the ascendancy of 


Sparta, and the entire humiliation of her rival (405). 
The rivalry of the Spartan general Lysander and the 
king Pausanias soon .after produced a revolution, 
which delivered the Athenians from the Spartan yoke. 
The Spartans next became involved in a war with 
Persia, by joining Cyrus the Younger in his rebellion 
against his brother Artaxerxes Mnemon. The Per- 
sian throne was shaken by the victories of Agesi- 
laus; but Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and some of 
the Peloponnesian states were instigated by Persian 
gold-to declare war against the Lacedemonians, who 
The latter 
defeated the Thebans at Coronza ; but, on the other 
hand, the Athenian commander, Conon, gained a vic- 
tory over the Spartan fleet at Cnidus, and took fifty 
galleys. This war, known as the Beotian or Co- 
rinthian war, lasted eight years, and increased the rep- 
utation and power of Athens by the successes of her 
admiral, Conon, and her fortunate expeditions against 
the Spartan coasts and the islands of the Augean. 
The arrogance of Athens again involved her in hostil- 


' ities with Persia; and Antalcidas (B.C. 388) conclu- 


ed the peace which bears his name, and which, though 
highly advantageous to Persia, delivered Sparta from 
ler enemies. The ambitious designs of Sparta in 
concluding this peace soon became apparent: she con- 
tinued to oppress her allies, and to sow dissension in 
every quarter, that she might have an opportunity of 
acting as umpire. Besides other outrages, she occu- 
pied, without provocation, the city of Thebes, and in- 
troduced an aristocratical constitution there. Pelopi- 

. das delivered Thebes, and the celebrated Theban war 
followed, in which Athens took part, at first against 
Sparta, but afterward in her favour. The latter was 
so much enfeebled by the war that she thenceforward 
ceased to act a distinguished part in Greece. No 
state was strong enough to take the lead, and the Ma- 
cedonian king Philip at last made himself master of 
all Greece: Agis, king of Sparta, one of the bravest 
and noblest of its princes, ventured to maintain a strug- 
gle for the liberties of Greece; but he lost his life in 
the battle of Megalopolis, against Antipater. Archi- 
~ damus IV. was attacked by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
Sparta me: _s with difficulty. New troubles soon 
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arose: Cleonymus, nephew of the king Areus, invited 
Pyrrhus into the country in aid of his ambitious pro- 
jects, which were frustrated, partly by the negligence 
of Pyrrhus, and partly by the courage of the Spartans. 
Luxury and licentiousness were continually growing 
more and more prevalent, and, though several suc- 
ceeding kings attempted to restore the constitution of 
Lycurgus, and restrain the power of the ephori, it was 
without success. Cleomenes, indeed, accomplished a 
reform, but it was not permanent. After an obstinate 
war against the Achezans and Antigonus, king of Ma- 
cedonia, Cleomenes fled to Egypt, where he died. 
The state remained three years without a head, and 
was then ruled by the tyrants Machanidas and Nabis, 
by the latter of whom the most. atrocious cruelties 
were committed. ‘The Romans and the Achzan league 
effected the final fall of the state, which had been up- 
held for a short time by Nabis. Sparta was obliged 


to join the Achzan league, with which it afterward 


passed under the dominion of the Romans. (Ency- 
clop. Americ., vol. 11, p. 529, segg.)—This appears the 
proper place to make a few remarks relative to the 
legislation of Lycurgus. The first important change 
introduced by this lawgiver into the Spartan constitu- 
tion was the creation of a senate, consisting of twenty- 
eight members, who, being, in all matters of delibera- 
tion, possessed of equal authority with the kings, 
proved an effectual check against any infringement of 
the laws on their part, and preserved a just balance in 
the state by supporting the crown against the encroach- 
ments of the people, and protecting the latter against 
any undue influence of the regal power. It was also 
enacted that the people should be occasionally sum- 
moned, and have the power of deciding any question 


proposed to them. No measure, however, could origi- 
nate with them; they had only the ri paproving 
or rejecting what was submitted to them by the senate 
and two kings. But, as danger was to be apprehend- 


ed from various atterapts subsequently made by the 
people to extend their rights in these meetings, it was 
at length ordained that, if the latter endeavoured to 
alter any law, the kings and senate should dissolve the 
assembly. and annul the amendment. With a view of 
counterbalancing the great power thus committed to 
the legislative assembly, and which might degenerate 
into oligarchy, five annua! magistrates were appointed, 
named ephori, whose office it was, like that of the 
tribunes at Rome, to watch over the interests of the 
people, and protect them against the influence of the 
aristocracy. (Vid. Ephori.)Lycurgus, in order to 
banish wealth and luxury from the state, made a new 
division of lands, by which the income and possessions 
of all were rendered equal. He divided the territory 
of Sparta into 9000 portions, and the remainder of 
Laconia into 30,000, of which one lot was assigned to 
each citizen and inhabitant. ‘These parcels of land 
were supposed to produce seventy medimni of grain 
for a man and twelve for a woman, besides a sufficient: 
quantity of wine and oil. 
banish the love of riches, the Spartan lawgiver prohib- 
ited the use of gold and silver, and allowed only iron 
money, affixing even to this the lowest value. He 
also instituted public repasts termed Phidztia, where 
all the citizens partook in common of such frugal fare 
as the law directed. The kings even were) not ex- 
empted from this regulation, but ate with the other 
citizens ; the only distinction observed with respect to 


them being that of having a double portion of food. 


The Spartan custom of eating in public appears to 


The more effectually to | 


have .been borrowed from the Cretans, who called 


these repasts Andria. (Plut., Vit. Lycurg.—Aris- 
tot., Polit., 2, 8.)—At the age of seven, all the Spar- 
tan children, by the laws of Lycurgus, were enrolled 
in companies, and educated agreeably to his rules of 
discipline and exercise, which were strictly enforced, 
These varied according to the ages = boys, but 
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were not entirely remitted even after they had attained 
to manhood. For it was a maxim with Lycurgus, 
that no man should live for himself, but for his coun- 
try. Every Spartan, therefore, was regarded as a 
soldier, and the city itself resembled a great camp, 
where every-one had a fixed allowance, and was re- 
quired to perform regular service. In order that they 
might have more leisure to devote themselves to 
martial pursuits, they were forbidden to exercise any 
mechanical arts or trades, which, together with the 
labours of agriculture, devolved upon the Helots.— 
Till the seventh year the child was kept in the gy- 
hecéum, under the care of the women; from that age 
to the eighteenth year they were called boys (mpwr7- 
pec), and thence to the age of thirty youths (7601). 
In the thirtieth year the Spartan entered the period of 
manhood, and enjoyed the full rights of a citizen. At 
the age of seven the boy was withdrawn from the pa- 
ternal care, and educated under the public eye, in com- 
pany with others of the same age, without distinction 
of rank or fortune. If any person withheld his son 
from the care of the state, he forfeited his civil rights. 
The principal object of attention, during the periods 
of boyhood and youth, was the physical education, 
which consisted in the practice of various gymnastic 
exercises—running, leaping, throwing the discus, wres- 
tling, boxing, the chase, and the pancratium. These 
exercises were performed naked, in certain buildings 
called gymnasia. Besides gymnastics, dancing and 
the military exercises were practised. A singular cus- 
tom was the flogging of boys (diamastigosis) on the 
annual festival of Diana Orthia, for the purpose of in- 
uring them to bear pain with firmness. (Vzd. Bomon- 
ice.) To teach the youth cunning, vigilance, and 
activity, they were encouraged to practise theft in cer- 
tain cases ‘et if detected, they were flogged, or obli- 
ged to go without food, or compelled to dance round 
the altar, singing songs in ridicule of themselves. © The 
dread of the shame consequent on being discovered 
sometimes led to the most extraordinary acts. Thus 
it is related that a boy who had stolen a young fox, 
and concealed it under his clothes, suffered it to gnaw 
out his bowels rather than reveal the theft by suffer- 
ing the fox to escape. Modesty of deportment was 
also particularly attended to; and conciseness of lan- 
guage was so much studied, that the term laconic is 
still employed to signify a short.and pithy manner of 
speaking. The Spartans were the only people of 
Greece who avowedly despised learning, and excluded 
it from the education of youth. Their whole instruc- 
tion consisted in learning obedience to their superiors, 
the endurance of all hardships, and to conquer or die 
in war. The youth were, however, carefully instruct- 
ed in a knowledge of the laws, which, not being re- 
duced to writing, were taught orally. The education 
of the females was entirely different from 'that of the 
Athenians. Instead of remaining at home, as in Ath- 
ens, spinning, éc., they danced. in public, wrestled 
. With each other, ran on the course, threw the discus, 
é&c. The object of this training of the women was to 
give a vigorous constitution to their children. (Ency- 
clop. Americ., vol. 11, p. 529, segg.—Cramer’s Ane. 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 158; seqq.) 

Sparricus, a celebrated gladiator, a Thracian by 
birth, who escaped from the gladiatorial training-school 
at Capua along with some of his companions, and was 
soon followed by great numbers of other gladiators. 
Bands of desperate men, slaves, murderers, robbers, 
and pirates, flocked to him from all quarters ; and he 
soon found himself at the head of a force able to bid defi- 
anceto Rome. Four consular armies were successive- 
ly defeated by this daring adventurer, and Rome itself 
was considered in imminent danger. But subordina- 
tion could not be maintained in an army composed of 
such materials. Spartacus proposed to march’ into 
Gaul, pe eal to join him, and then together 
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march on Rome. Had this plan been carried into ef- 
fect, Rome, in all probability, must have fallen into the 
hands of the combined forces ; but the tumultuous fol- 
lowers of Spartacus, longing for the pillage of the cap- 
ital, compelled their leader to abandon his intention, 
and bend his course towards Rome. He was met and 
completely routed by the preetor Crassus, who thus ac- 
quired some renown in war, in addition to the influ- 
ence which he possessed from his unequalled wealth. 
Spartacus behaved with great valour; when wounded 
in the leg, he fought on his knees, covering himself 
with his buckler in one hand, and using his sword with 
the other ; and when at last he fell, it was upon a heap 
of Romans whom he had sacrificed to his fury (B.C. 
71). In this battle no less than 40,000 of the follow- 
ers of Spartacus were slain, and the war was thus 
brought toanend. (Plut., Vit. Crass. — Liv., Epit., 
97.—Eutrop., 6, 2.—Paterc., 2, 30.) 

Spartt (Z7aproi); a name given to the men who 
sprang from the dragon’s teeth which Cadmus sowed. 
They all destroyed one another except five, who sur- 
vived, and assisted Cadmus in building Thebes. ‘The 
names of the five, as given by the scholiast on Eurip- 
ides (Pheniss., 498), are Chthonius, Udeus, Pelorus, 
Hyperenor, and Hchion, (Vid. Cadmus.) 

SparTAni or SpartiaTas, the inhabitants of Sparta. 

SpartTiAnus Alxiivs, a Roman historian in the 
reign of Dioclesian. In his life of Aulus Verus, he 
informs us of his intention to give the biographies of 
all the emperors and Cesars from the time of Julius. 
Whether he ever executed this project is uncertain : 
we have only from his pen the lives of Hadrian, #lius 
Verus, Didivs Julianus, Septimius Severus, Pescen- 
nius Niger, Caracalla, and Geta, among which the first 
part of the life of Hadrian, drawn from good sources, 
is the best. The first part of these biographies is 
addressed to Dioclesian; that of Caracalla to no one ; 
the life of Geta is dedicated to Constantine. Heyne, 
therefore, is led to conclude that the last-mentioned 
biography is not by Spartianus. Casaubon had start- 
ed this opinion before him.—Spartianus is not re- 
markable for historical arrangement and method : his 
style also bears evident marks of the decline of the 
language. His works form part of the collection 
known by the name of “.Seriptores Historie Augus- 
ta,” the best edition of which is that from the Ley- 
den press (Lugd. Bat., 1671, 2 vols. 8vo.—Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 158.—Bahr, Gesch. Rom. 
Lit., p. 337). 

Spercuius (Smepyecoc), a river of Thessaly, flow- 
ing from Mount Tymphrestus, a lofty range forming 
part of the chain of Pindus, in the country of the 
A®nianes. (Strabo, 433.) Homer frequently men- 
tions this river as belonging to the territory of Achil- 
les, around the Malian Gulf. (d/., 16, 174.—Jb., 23, 
142.) The tragic poets likewise allude to it. (sch., 
Pers., 492.—Soph., Philoct., 722.) 'The ancient” 
name appears to- have reference to its rapid course 
(orépyecba, ‘to move rapidly”). ‘The modern ap-: 
pellation is the Hellada. (Cramer's Anc. Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 438.) , 

Sprusippus, an Athenian philosopher, nephew to 
Plato, who occupied the chair of instruction during 
the term of eight years from the death of his master. : 
Through the interest of Plato, he enjoyed an intimate 
friendship with Dion while he was resident at Ath- 
ens ; and it was at his instigation that Dion, encour- 
aged by the promise of support from the malcontents 
of Syracuse, undertook his expedition against Diony- 
sius the Tyrant, by whom he had been banished. 
Contrary to the practice of Plato, Speusippus required 
from his pupils a stated gratuity. He placed statues 
of the graces in the school which Plato had built. On 
account of his infirm state of health, he was common- 
ly carried to and from the academy in a vehicle. On 
his way thither he one day met Diogenes and saluted 
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him; the surly philosopher refused to return the sa- 
lute, and told him that such a feeble wretch ought to 
be ashamed to live; to which Speusippus replied, 
that he lived, not in his limbs, but in his mind. At 
length, being wholly incapacitated by a paralytic 
stroke for the duties of the chair, he resigned it to 
Xenocrates.. He is said to have been of a violent 
temper, fond of pleasure, and exceedingly avaricious. 
Speusippus wrote many philosophical works which are 
now lost, but which Aristotle thought sufficiently val- 
uable to purchase at the expense of three talents. 
From the few fragments which remain of his philoso- 
phy, it appears that he adhered very strictly to the 
doctrines of his master. (Enfield, History of Phi- 
losophy, vol. 1, p. 248, seqq.) 

Spnacterta, an island off the coast of Mycene, 
and at the entrance of the harbour of Pylos Messeni- 
acus, which it nearly closed. It was also known by 
the name of Sphagia, which it still retains, Sphacte- 
ria is celebrated in Grecian history for the defeat and 
capture of a Lacedemonian detachment in the sev- 
enth year of the Peloponnesian war. (Strabo, 359.) 

Spuinx, a fabulous monster, an account of which 
will be found under the article Gidipus.—The Sphinx 
is net mentioned by Homer; but the legend is no- 
ticed in the Theogony (v. 326), where she is called 
ig. Though this legend is probably older than the 
fime of the first intercourse with Egypt, the Theban 
monster bears a great resemblance to the symbolical 
statues placed before the temples of that land of mys- 
tery. In the pragmatizing days it was said (Pausan., 
9, 26) that the Sphinx was a female pirate, who used 
to land at Anthedon, and advance to the Phicean Hill, 
whence she spread her ravages over the country. 
Gidipus, according to these expounders of mythology, 
came from Corinth with a numerous army, and de- 
feated and slew her. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 
341, not.) —The Sphinx was a favourite emblem 
among the ancient Egyptians, and served, according 
to some, aS a type of the enigmatic nature of the 
Egyptian theology. M. Maillet is of opinion that the 
union of the head of a virgin with the body of a lion 
is a symbol of what happens in Egypt when the Sun 
- is in the signs of Leo-and Virgo, and the Nile over- 
flows. According to Herodotus, however, the Egyp- 
tians-had also their Androsphinges, with the body of 
a lion and the face of a man. At the present day 
there still remains, about 300 paces east of the second 
pyramid, a celebrated statue of a sphinx, cut in the 

solid rock. Formerly, nothing but the head, neck, and 
top of the back were visible, the rest being sunk in the 
sand. It was, at an expense of 800/. or 9001. (con- 
tributed by some European gentlemen), cleared from 
the accumulated sand in front of it under the superin- 
tendence of Captain Caviglia. ‘This monstrous pro- 
duction consists of a virgin’s head joined to the body 
of a quadruped. The body is principally formed out 
of the solid rock ; the paws are of masonry, extend- 
ing forward 50 feet from the body ; between the paws 
are several sculptured tablets, so arranged as to form 
a small temple; and farther forward a square altar 
with horns. The length of the statue, from the fore- 
part of the neck to the tail, is 125 feet. The face 
has been disfigured by the arrows and lances of the 
Arabs, who are taught by their religion to hold all im- 
ages of men or animals in detestation. 

Spin, a city of Gallia Cisalpina, near the entrance 
of the most southern branch of the Padus, called from 
it Ostium Spineticum. If we are to believe Dionysius 

' of Halicarnassus, who derives his information appa- 
rently from Hellanicus of Lesbos (Ant. Rom., 1, 18), 
Spina was founded by a numerous band of Pelasgi, 
who arrived on this coast from Epirus long before the 
Trojan war. The same writer goes on to state that, 
in process of time, this colony became very flourish- 


ing, and held for many years the dominion of the sea, 
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from the fruits of which it was. enabled to present to 
the temple of Delphi tithe offerings more costly than 
those of any other city. Afterward, however, being 
attacked by an overwhelming force of the surrounding 
barbarians, the Pelasgi were forced to quit their settle- 
ment, and finally to abandon Italy. It appears that no 
doubt can be entertained of the existence of a Greek 
city of this name, near one of the mouths of the Po, 
since it is noticed in the Periplus of Scylax (p. 13), and 
by the geographers Eudoxus and Artemidorus, as cited 
by Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v. Zmiva). Strabo 
also speaks of it as having been once a celebrated city. 
The same geographer adds, that Spina was still in ex- 
istence when he wrote, though reduced to the condi- 
tionof a mere village. (Strab.,214.—Id.,421.—Plin., 
3, 6.) But the extreme antiquity which is assigned 
to the foundation of this city by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus has been thought by some modern critics to 
be liable to dispute. (Consult, in particular, the dis- 
sertation of Freret, Mem. de I’ Acad. des Inscr., vol. 
18, p. 90.)—Spina would seem to have Stood on the 
left bank of the Po di Primaro, not far from the Jater 
town or village of Argenta. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 1, p. 97, seqq.) 

Sernruirus, a Corinthian architect. . By the order 
of the Amphictyonic council he erected a new temple 
at Delphi after the burning of the old one (Olymp. 
58.1.—B.C. 544). Respecting the latter event, con- 
sult Philochor. fragm., p. 45.— Clinton, Fast. Hell., 
p. 4. The age of Spintharus may be very probably 
fixed about Olymp. 60. (Suillig, Dict. Art., s: v.) 

Spo.Etium, a city of Umbria, northeast of Interam- 
na, in the southwestern section of the country. It 
was colonized A.U.C. 512 (Vell. Paterc., 1, 14), and 
is famous in history for having withstood an attack 
from Hannibal after the battle of Thrasymene. (Liv., 
22,9.) ‘This, resistance had the effect of enecking the 
advance of the Carthaginian general towards Rome, 
and compelled him to draw off his forces to Pice- 
num. It should be observed, however, that Polybius 
makes no mention of this attack upon Spoletium ; but 
expressly states that it was not Hannibal’s intention 
to approach Rome at that time, but to lead his army 
to the seacoast (3, 86). This city suffered severely 
in the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, from proscrip- 


tion. (Flor., 3, 21.—Appian, Bell. Cw., 5, 33.) 
The modern name is Spoleto. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 1, p. 271.) 


Sporipgs, a name given by the Greeks to the nu- 
merous islands scattered (like so many seed, oreipa, 
spargo) around the Cyclades, with which, in fact, sev- 
eral of them are intermixed, and those also which lay 
towards Crete and the coast of Asia Minor. (Strado, 
484.—Scyl., Peripl., p. 18.—Plin., 4, 12.) 

Spurinna, an astrologer, who told Cesar to beware 
of the ides of March. As he went to the senate-house 
on the morning of.the ides, Cesar said to Spurinna, 
“The ides are at last come.” ‘“ Yes,” replied Spu- 
rinna, “ but not yet past.” Cesar was assassinated a 
short time after. (Suweton., Vit. Jul.,81.—Dzo Cass., 
44, 18.—Val. Maz., 8, 11, 2.) ; ut) 

Srasia, a town of Campania, on the coast, about 
two’ miles below the river Sarnus, now Castelamare 
di Stabia, It was once a place of some note, but, 
having been destroyed by Sylla during the civil wars, 
its site was chiefly occupied by villas and pleasure- 
grounds. (Plin., 3, 5.) It was at Stabie, after hay- 
ing just left the villa of his friend Pomponianus, that 
the elder Pliny fell a victim to his ardent curiosity and 
thirst for knowledge. (Plin., Ep., 6,16.) According 
to Columella (R. R., 10), this spot was celebrated for 
its fountains ; and such was the excellence of the pas- 
tures in its vicinity, that the milk of this district was 
reputed to be more wholesome and nutritious than that 
of any other country. 
2, p. 181.) - 
2, p. 181.) os 
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Sracira, a city of Macedonia, on the upper shore of 
the peninsula of Mount Athos, near its junction with 
the mainland,'and on the coast of the Sinus Stry- 
monicus. It was a colony of Andros, as we learn 
from Thucydides (4, 188), and celebrated as the birth- 
place of Aristotle. (Diog. Laert., 5, 14, seg.) Some 
trace of the ancient name is apparent in that of Stauros. 

STaseas, a peripatetic philosopher, who resided 
many years at Rome with M. Piso. (Cic., de Orat., 
1, 22.—Id., Fin., 5, 3, et 25.) 

Srasinus, an early poet of Cyprus, the author, ac- 
cording to some, of the Cyprian Epics, which others 
ascribe to Hegesias. This poem, entitled in Greek ra 
Kurpca én, was in eleven books, and comprehended 
for its subject the whole period from the nuptials of 
Peleus and Thetis to the time when Jupiter resolved 
to excite the quarrel between Achilles and Agamem- 
non. It would appear from a passage in Herodotus 
(2, 117), that this poem was ascribed by some to Ho- 
mer. ‘The Hymn to Venus is thought to have formed 
part of the Cyprian Epics. We have only a few 
verses otherwise remaining of the poem.  (Schéll, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 1, p. 166, seg.) 

Sratira, I. the sister and wife of Darius, taken 
captive by Alexander, who treated her with the utmost 
respect. She died in.childbed, and was buried by the 
conqueror with great magnificence. (Plut., Vit. Alex. 
—Consult, however, the remarks of Bougainville, as 
to the accuracy of Plutarch’s statement respecting the 
cause of her death, Mem. de Il’ Acad. des Inser., vol. 
25, p. 34, segg.)—II. The eldest daughter of Da- 
rius, taken in marriage by Alexander. ‘The nuptials 
were celebrated at Susa with great magnificence. 
She appears to have changed her name to Arsinoé 
after this union. ‘This is Droysen’s conjecture, which 
seems happily to explain the variations in the name 
which we find in Arrian (7, 4), compared with Pho- 
tius (p. 686, seg.) and other authors. (Thirlwall’s 
Greece, vol. 7, p. 77.) She was murdered by Rox- 
ana, who was aided in this by Perdiccas. (Plut., Vit. 
Alex., sub fin.)—III. A wife of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
poisoned by her mother-in-law, Queen Parysatis. 
(Plut., Vit. Artaz.)\—IV. A sister of Mithradates the 
Great, celebrated for the fortitude with which she met 
her end, when Mithradates, after his defeat by Lucul- 
lus, sent Bacchides, the eunuch, with orders to put his 
wives and sisters to death. (Plut., Vit. Lucull.) 

Srativs, Pustivs Papinius, a Latin epic poet, born 
at Neapolis A.D. 61, and descended from a family 
that came originally from Epirus. His father, who 
was distinguished by his talent for poetry, taught at 
Neapolis the Greek and Latin languages and litera- 
ture. Statius received his education at Rome, his 
father having gone with him to this city, where he be- 
came one of the preceptors of the young Domitian. 
This prince fixed his attention on the son of his in- 
structer, who had been recommended to him by Paris, 
a celebrated comedian, and a favourite of Domitian. 
Statius, who was very poor, had sold to this actor his 
tragedy of Agave, which Paris published as his own 
composition. Out of gratitude, he invited the poet to 
a grand imperial banquet.—Statius gained the prize 
three times in the Alban games, but was defeated in 
the Capitoline. At the age of nineteen years he mar- 
ried the widow of a musician ; her name was Claudia; 

and he extols, in many of his productions, her abilities 
and virtues. Disgusted at last, as he himself informs 
us, at the luxury of the Romans, he retired, a year be- 
fore his death, to a small estate in the vicinity of Na- 

les, which the emperor, perhaps, had given him, and 
there died, still quite young, A.D. 96.—Statius gained 
many admirers at Rome by the great facility with 
which Nature had endowed him for composing verses, 
on the spur of the moment, upon all kinds of subjects. 
He collected these productions together in a work 
which he entitled Sylve, or, as we would call it, Mé- 
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langes. It is divided into five books, and compre- 
hends thirty-two small poems, mostly written in hex- 
ameters. Each book has a preface in prose, and is 
dedicated to one of the friends of the poet. In the 
preface to the first book Statius informs us that these 

poems have been composed in haste; that no one of 

them occupied more than two days, and that some are 
the work of merely a single day. ‘These pieces treat 
of various subjects : we find among them a compli- 
mentary effusion addressed to Domitian, on the occa- 

sion of an equestrian statue being erected to him ; an 
epithalamium ; an ode for Lucan’s birthday, é&c.— 
Statius has also left an epic poem in twelve books, en- 
titled Thebais (‘* The Thebaid”’), and the commence- 
ment of another, called Achilleis, which his death pre- 

vented him from completing. ‘The Thebaid, address- 

ed to Domitian, is, like the Punica of Silius Italicus, 

the Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus, and the Pharsa- 

lia of Lucan, rather a historic than an epic poem. The 

principal source whence Statius borrowed was the 
poet Antimachus, whose Thebaid has not come down 
tous: his model was Virgil.—The subject of the The- 

baid was well chosen; the war between the sons of 

Cédipus offered a fable truly epic, and rich in fearful 
scenes, Statius, however, has spoiled it, by giving it 
an historical form, adorned merely with episodes and 
machinery. He is not wanting in imagination, and in 
bold and daring ideas and sentiments; in this respect, 
indeed, he is preferable to Valerius Flaccus ; but he 
is ignorant of the sublime art in which Homer surpass- 
es all poets, that of giving each hero an individual 
character. His diction is deficient in simplicity and 
native ease; he mistakes exaggeration for grandeur, 
and subtle refinements for proofs of talent. These 
defects are the characteristics of his age, as well as 
that of making a great display of erudition, a fault 
which shows itself in all the epic poets of this period. 

Scaliger passes rather a favourable opinion on Statius. 
According to this critic, he ranks next to Virgil. (Po- 
et., 6, p. 841.)—Of the Achilleis, Statius finished only, 
the first book ; the second remains imperfect. It is 
probable that this poem, had the author lived to finish 
it, would have presented the same beauties and the 
same defects as the Thebaid. . The plan was defect- 
ive; the poet had not attended to unity of action, but 
proposed to himself to give the entire life of his hero. 
—The best editions of Statius are, that of Gronovius, 

Amst., 1653, 12mo; that of Barth, Cygne, 1664, 2 

vols. 4to; that of Markland (the Sylve merely), Lond., 

1728, 4to; and that of Amar and, Lemaire, Paris, 

1825, 4 vols. 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 2, 

p- 303, seqq.) r . 

Srator, a surname of Jupiter, given him by Rom- 
ulus, because he stopped the flight of the Romans in 
their battle with the Sabines, after the carrying off by 
the Romans of the Sabine virgins. Romulus erected 


| a temple on the spot where he had stood when he in- 


voked Jupiter, in prayer, to stay the flight of his for- 
ces, ‘The name is derived a sistendo. (Liv., 1, 12.) 

Srextio, a youth turned into a kind of lizard by 
Ceres, because he derided the goddess. (Ovid, Met., 
5, 461.) | 

Srentor, a Grecian warrior in the army against 
Troy. His voice was louder than the combined voices 
of fifty men. He is erroneously regarded by some 
commentators as a mere herald. (Hom., Il., 5, ‘785, 
seq.—Heyne, ad loc.) 

Srenroris Lacus, an estuary which the Hebrus 
forms at its mouth. (Herod., 7, 58.) 

SrePHANUS, a grammarian, who flourished, as is 
conjectured, about the close of the fifth century. He 
was professor in the imperial college at Constantino- 
ple, and composed a dictionary containing words de- 
noting the names of places, and designating the inhab- 
itants of those places. Of this work there exists only 
an abridgment made by Hermolaus, and dedicated to 
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the Emperor Justinian. This work was known by the 
title ep? loAewv, de. Urbibus, but that of the original 
was ’B0@vikd; hence it has been inferred that the au- 
thor’s intention was to write a geographical work. It 
seems that Stephanus, who is usually quoted by the 
title of Stephanus Byzantinus, or Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium, not only gave in. his original work a catalogue 
of countries, cities, nations, and colonies, but, as op- 
portunity offered, he described the characters of dif- 
ferent nations, mentioned the founders of cities, and 
related the mythological traditions connected with 
each place, mingled with grammatical and etymologi- 
cal remarks. All this appears not in the meager 
abridgment of Hermolaus. We have a fragment, 
however, remaining of the original work relative to 
Dodona. ‘The best edition of Stephanus is that of 
Berkell, completed by Gronovius, ZL, Bat., 1688, fol. 
There is a very recent edition of the text by Wester- 
mann, Lips., 1839, 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gir., vol. 
7, p. 36.) 

Sresicuorus, a Greek lyric poet, born at Himera, 
in Sicily, and who flourished about 570 B.C. He 
lived in the time of Phalaris, and was contemporary 
with Sappho, Alceus, and Pittacus. (Clinton, Fast. 
Hellen., p. 5.) His special business was the training 
and directing of choruses, and he assumed the name 
of Stesichorus, or ‘leader of choruses,” his original 
name being Tisias. This occupation must have re- 
mained hereditary in his family in Himera ; a younger 
Stesichorus of Himera came, in Olympiad 73.1 (B.C 
485), to Greece as a poet (Marm., Par., ep. 50); 
and a third Stesichorus of Himera was victor, at 
Athens in Olympiad 102.3 (B.C. 370)... The eldest 
of them, Stesichorus-Tisias, made a great change in 
the artistical form of the chorus. He it was who first 
broke the monotonous alternation of the strophe and 
antistrophe through a whole poem, by the introduc- 
tion of the epode, differing in measure, and by this 
means made the chorus stand still. The chorus of 
Stesichorus seems to have consisted of a combination 
of several rows or members of eight dancers; the 
number eight appears, indeed, from various traditions, 
to have been, as it were, consecrated by him. The 

musical accompaniment was the cithara. On his ar- 
rangement of the strophe, antistrophe, and epode, was 
founded the Greek proverb, “‘ the three things of Ste- 
sichorus” (ra tpia Xtnovyopov). His compositions, 
which consisted of hymns in honour of the gods, odes 
~ in praise of heroes, lyrico-epic poems, such as an ’IAiov 
mépatc (“ Destruction of Troy’), an Orestiad, &c., 
were written in the Doric dialect, and are all now lost 
except a few fragments. Stesichorus possessed, ac- 
cording to Dionysius, all the excellences and graces of 
Pindar and Simonides, and surpassed them both in 
the grandeur of his subjects, in which he well pre- 
served the characteristics of manners and persons ; 
and Quintilian represents him as having displayed the 
sublimity of his genius by the selection of weighty 
topics, such as important wars and the actions of 
great commanders, in which he sustained with his lyre 
the dignity of epic poetry. Accordingly, Alexander 
the Great ranks him among those who were the proper 
study of princes. He was the inventor of the fable 
of the horse and the stag, which Horace and some 
other poets have imitated, and this he wrote to pre- 
vent his. countrymen from making an alliance with 
Phalaris. The best collections of the fragments of 
Stesichorus are given by Blomfield, in the Museum 
Criticum, No. 6, p. 256 ; and by Kleine, Berol., 1828, 
8vo. They are also found in Gaisford’s Poete Mino- 


res Greci, ed. Lips., vol. 3, p. 336-348. (Mitller, | 


Hist. Lit. Gr., p. 198.) ~ at 
SruenéEvvs, I. a king of Mycene, son of Perseus 
and Andromeda. He married Nicippe, the’ daughter 
of Pelops, by whom he had two daughters, and a son 
called Eurystheus. The name of this son is'‘connect- 
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ed with the legend of Hercules, he having been born 
before Hercules, and, therefore, exercising a control 
overhim. (Vid. Hercules.)—II. A son of Capaneus. 
He was one of the Epigoni, and also one of the suiters 
of Helen. He went to the Trojan war, and was, ac- 
cording to Virgil, in the number of those who were shut 
up in the wooden horse. (Pausan., 2, 18.— Virg., 
4in,, 2, 10.) 

Sruenosa@a, a daughter of Jobates, king of Lycia, 
who married Preetus, king of Argos. She became en- 
amoured of Bellerophon, who had taken refuge at her 
husband’s court after the murder of his brother; and 
when he refused, she falsely accused him before Pre- 
tus of attempts upon her virtue. (Vid. Bellerophon.) 

Sriticuo, a Vandalic general, in the service of the 
Emperor Theodosius the Great, whose niece Serena he 
married. Theodosius having bequeathed the empire 
of the East to his son Arcadius, and that of the West 
to his second son Honurius, the former was left under 
the care of Rufinus, and the latter under the guardian- 
ship of Stilicho. No sooner was Theodosius removed 
by death, than Rufinus stirred up an invasion of the 
Goths, in order to procure the sole dominion; but 
Stilicho put down this scheme, and effected the de- 
struction of his rival. After suppressing a revolt in 
Africa, he marched against Alaric, whom he signally 
defeated at Pollentia. After this, in A.D. 406, he re- 
pelled an invasion of barbarians, who penetrated into 
Italy under Rhadagasius, a Hun or Vandal leader, 
who formerly accompanied Alaric, and effected the 
entire destruction of the force and its leader. Either 
from motives of policy or from state necessity, he 
then entered into a treaty with Alaric, whose preten- 
sions upon the Roman treasury for a subsidy he 
warmly supported. ‘This conduct excited a suspicion 
of his treachery on the part of Honorius, who massa- 
cred all his friends during his absence. He received 
intelligence of this fact at the camp of Bononia (Bo- 
logna), whence he was obliged to flee to Ravenna. 
Here he took shelter in a church, from which he was 
inveigled by a solemn oath that no harm was intended 
him, and was conveyed to immediate execution, which 
he endured in a manner worthy his great military char- 
acter. Stilicho was charged with the design of de- 
throning Henorius, in order to-advance his son Euche- 
rius in his place ; and the memory of this distinguished 
captain has been treated by the ecclesiastical writers 
with great severity. Zosimus, however, although 
otherwise unfavourable to him, acquits him of the 
treason which was laid to his charge ; and he will live 
in the poetry of Claudian as the most distinguished 
commander of his age. (Hncyclop. Americ., vol. 12, 
p. 7.—Guibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 29, seq.) 

Sritpo, a philosopher of Megara, who flourished 
about 336 B.C. He was not only celebrated for his 
eloquence and skill in dialectics, but for the success 
with which he applied the moral precepts of. philos- 
ophy to the correction of his natural propensities. 
Though in his youth he had been much addicted to 
intemperance and licentious pleasures, after he had 
ranked himself among philosophers he was never 
known to violate the laws of sobriety or chastity. 
With respect to riches he exercised a virtuous moder- 
ation. When Ptolemy Soter, at the taking of Mega- 
ra, presented him with a large sum of money, and re- 
quested him to accompany him to Egypt, he returned 
the greater part of the present, and chose to retire, du- 
ring Ptolemy’s stay at Megara, to the island of A®gina, 
Afterward, when Megara was again taken by Deme- 


trius, son of Antigonus, the conqueror ordered the sol- _ 


diers to spare the house of Stilpo; and, if anything 
should be taken from him in the hurry of the plunder, 
to restore it. So great was the fame of Stilpo, that, 
when he visited Athens, the people ran out of their 
shops to see him, and even the most eminent philoso- 
phers of Athens took pleasure in — upon his 
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discourses. On moral topics Stilpo is said to have 
taught, that the highest felicity consists in a mind free 
from the dominion of passion, a doctrine similar to 
that of the Stoics. (Lnjfield’s History of Philosophy, 
vol. 1, p. 202.) , 
Srospaus, Joannes, a native of Stobi, in Macedonia, 
whence his name Stobeus. The particulars of his 
life are unknown, and we are even ignorant of the 
age in which he lived. All that can be said of his era 
is, that he was subsequent to Hierocles of Alexandrea, 


since he has left us extracts from his works; and as 
he cites no more recent writer, it is probable that he 
lived not long after him. Stobseus had read much ; 
he had acquired the habit of reading with a pen in his 
hand, and of making extracts from whatever seemed 
to him remarkable. Having made a large collection 
of these extracts, he arranged them in systematic or- 
der for the use of his son, whose education seems to 
have constituted the father’s principal employment. 
This was the origin of a collection in four books, 
which he published under the title of ’AvOoAdyrov éx- 
Aoyav, dropbeypdtav, VroOnkar (* An Anthology of 
Extracts, Sentences, and Precepts”). This work has 
come down to us, but under a form somewhat differ- 
ent, and which has consequently embarrassed the com- 
mentators. 'We-have three books of extracts made 
by Stobeus, but they are given in the manuscripts as 
two distinct works: one composed of two books, the 
other of a single one. ‘The former is entitled ‘* Phys- 
ical, Dialectic, and Moral Selections,” the latter 
‘“« Discourses.” There exists, however, some confu- 
sion in this respect in the manuscripts. Some, which 
contain merely the Ecloge or Extracts, call them the 
first and second books of Stobaus, without any more 
particular designation. Others give both works the 
title of Anthology.—In the Eclogw and Discourses, 
Stobeus appears to have proposed to himself two dif- | 
ferent objects. ‘The Ecloge form, so to speak, an his- | 
torical work, because they make us acquainted with | 
the opinions of ancient authors on questions of a phys- | 
ical, speculative, and moral nature, whereas the Dis+ 
courses constitute merely a moral work. It is on ac- 
count of this diversity that some critics have thought | 
that the Ecloge never formed part of the Anthology, | 
but originally made a separate work, and that the third | 
and fourth books of the Anthology are lost. This hy-— 
pothesis, however, seems at variance with the account | 
that Photius gives of the Anthology of Stobeus. 
“The first book,” says he, ‘tis entirely physical; the 
commencement of the second is strictly philosophical 
(AoycKoc), but the greater part is moral. The third 
and fourth books are almost entirely devoted to moral 
and political subjects.” It would seem from this that 
it is wrong to divide the extracts of Stobeus into two 
works, and that we possess actually, under two titles, 
his Anthology in four books, excepting that the copy- 
ists have united the third and fourth books into one.— 
It is from Photius also that we learn the object which 
Stobaus had in’ view when he made these selections, 
for we have not the beginning of the first book, where 
no doubt it was stated. Stobeus had devoted this 
part to a eulogium on philosophy, which was followed 
by an historical sketch of the ancient schools, and of 
their doctrines in relation to geometry, music, and 
arithmetic : of this chapter we have only the end, in 

knee is treated. ‘The object 
of Stobxus, according to Photius, was to erect a col- 
umn which might serve as a landmark to his son Sep- 
timius during the latter’s course through life. The 
first book is subdivided into sixty chapters; the sec- 
ond contained forty-six, but we have only the first 


nine. The third book, or the first of the Discourses, 
was, in the time of Photius, composed of forty-two 
chapters, and the second of fifty-eight. In the manu- 
scripts these one hundred chapters form only one 
book: the copyists, however, have, by their subdivis- 
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ion of some of the Discourses, made the number of 
chapters amount to one hundred and twenty-five, or, 
rather, one hundred and twenty-seven. Each chapter 
of the Eclogz, and each discourse, has a particulur 
title, under which the author has arranged his extracts, 
commencing with the poets, and passing from them, in 
order, to orators, philosophers, physicians, &c. The 
source whence each extract is obtained is indicated 
in the margin. These extracts are drawn from more 
than five hundred authors, both poets and prose wri- 
ters, whose works have in a great measure perished. 
We find here, in particular, numerous passages from 
the ancient comic writers.—The best edition of the 
Ecloge is that of Heeren, Gotting., 1792, 2 vols. (in 
4) 8vo. It contains a very valuable dissertation by 
the editor, on the sources whence Stobeus obtained 
his materials. (Commentatio de Fontibus Eclogarum 
Joannis Stobar.)—The best edition of the Discourses 
is that of Gaisford, under the title, Joannis Stober 
Llorilegium, Oxon., 1822, 4 vols. 8vo. (Scholl, Hist. 
Tit. Gr., vol. 7, p. 183, seqq.) 

Srost, a city of Macedonia, in the district of Pzonia, 
to the north of Edessa, and not far from the junction 
of the Erigonus and Axius. Livy informs us that 
Philip wished to found u new city in its vicinity, to be 
called Perses, after his eldest son (39, 54). On the 
conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, Stobi was 
made the depot of the salt with which the Dardani were 
supplied from that country (45, 29). At a later period 
it became not only a Roman colony, but a Roman 
municipium, a privilege rarely conferred beyond the 
limits of Italy. (Plin., 4, 10.—Ulp., Dig. de Cons. 
lex ult.) In the reign of Constantine, Stobi was con- 
sidered as the chief town of Macedonia Secunda, or 
Salutaris, as it was then called. (Htverocl., Syn., p. 
641.—Malch., Exc. Legat., p. 61.) Stobi was the 
birthplace of Joannes Stobawus, the author of the Greek 
Florilegium which bears his name. The modern Istib 
is said to mark the site of the ancient city. (Cra- 
mer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 1, p. 271.—Bischoff und 
Moller, Worterb. der Geogr., p. 931.) 

Sracuipgs, islands in the Mediterranean, off the 
coast of Gaul, and in a southeast direction from Telo 
Martius or Toulon, now Isles d’?Hieres. Strabo and 
Ptolemy make them five in number, but Pliny only 
three. ‘They are called Prote (Parquerolles), Mese 
(Porto Cros), and Hypa (du Levant or Titan). 
They are said to have their name from their being 
ranged on the same line (oroiyog—Plin., 3, 5. —Mela, 
2, 7). 

Sroict, acelebrated sect of philosophers, founded by 
Zeno of Citium. They received their name from the 
portico (orod) where the philosopher delivered his lec- 
tures. This was the ‘‘ Peecile,” adorned with various 
paintings from the pencil of Polygnotus and other em- 
inent masters, and hence was called, by way of emi- 
nence, the Porch: An account of the Stoic doctrine 
will be found at the end of the article Zeno. 

Srraso, I. a Roman cognomen in the Fannian, 
Pompeian, and other families. It was first applied to 
those whose eyes were distorted, but afterward became 
a general name.—II. A celebrated geographer, born at 
Amasea in Pontus. The year of his birth is not ex~ 
actly known, but it may, be placed about fifty-four B.C. 
(Clinton, Fasti Hellenic, pt. 2, p. 277.) He studied 
at Nyssa under Aristodemus, at Amisus under Tyran- 
nion, and at Seleucia under Xenarchus. He then pro- 
ceeded to Alexandrea, and attached himself first to the 
peripatetic Boethus of Sidon; but Athenodorus of Tar- 
sus eventually gained him over to the doctrines of the’ 
Porch, He then visited various parts of Asia Minor, 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt as far as Syene and the 
Cataracts of the Nile. In this latter country he formed 
an intimate acquaintance with Avlius Gallus, the Ro- 
man governor. In the year 24 B.C. this general 
undertook, by order of Augustus, an expedition into 
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Arabia, At a subsequent period, Strabo travelled 
over Greece, Macedonia, and Italy with the exception 
of Cisalpine Gaul and Liguria. It is important to 
determine the extent of Strabo’s travels, that we may 
know when he speaks as an eyewitness, and when 
he merely copies the accounts of his predecessors, or 
gives the narratives. of other travellers. At an ad- 
vanced period of life he compiled a work on Geogra- 
phy (Tewypagixd), in seventeen books, which has come 
own to us complete, with the exception of the seventh 
book, which is imperfect.—It is remarkable that, du- 
ring a space of near five hundred years, from the time 
of Herodotus to that of Strabo, so little should have 
been added to the science of geography. ‘The con- 
quests of the Romans westward did certainly bring 
them acquainted with parts of Europe hitherto little 
known; but in the East, neither the Macedonian nor 
the Roman expeditions seem to have brought much to 
light that was before unknown of the state of Asia; 
while in Africa, as Rennell justly observes, geography 
lost ground. In the course of this period, indeed, 
many writers on this subject appeared ; but, whatever 
were their merits (and the merits even of the most 
eminent among them seem to~ be not highly rated by 
Strabo), it is certain that they are all lost. We may 
collect, indeed, from a curious circumstance little 
known or regarded, that no complete or systematic 
work on geography at that time existed : for it appears 
from two or three of Cicero’s letters to Atticus, that he 
once entertained thoughts of writing a treatise himself 
on the subject. He was deterred, however, he says, 
whenever he considered it, by the magnitude of the 
undertaking, and by perceiving how severely even 
Eratosthenes had been censured by the writers who 
succeeded him. In fact, he was probably restrained by 
a consciousness of his own incompetency in point of 
science, of which he makes a pretty broad confession to 
his friend; and whoever values the reputation of Cice- 
To cannot regret that it was never risked on a system 
of geography, to be got up, as he himself hints it was 
intended to be, during a short summer tour among his 
country-houses in Italy.—It is not, however, merely 
to the respective character of the two individuals that 
-we must attribute the inferiority of the geography of 
Herodotus, in all essential requisites, to that of Strabo. 
‘Much undoubtedly is owing to the manners and com- 
plexion of the times in which they respectively lived. 
The former came to the task with few materials sup- 
plied to his hands. Everything was to be collected 
by his own industry, without the aid of previous his- 
tory, without political documents or political authori- 
ty. The taste, moreover, and the habits of the people 
for whom he wrote, which must ever have a powerful 
influence over the composition of any writer, demanded 
other qualities than rigid authenticity, and a judicious 
selection of facts. It should be remembered that he 
was hardly yet emerged from the story-telling age ; 
the pleasure of wondering had not yet been superse- 
ded by the pleasure of knowing ; and the nine deities 
who give name to his books might be allowed to im- 
part sonte share of their privilege of fiction, when- 
ever sober truth has been insufficient to complete or 
adorn his narrative. Before the age of Augustus, 
however, an entire revolution had been effected in the 
intellectual habits and literary pursuits of men. The 
world had become in a manner, what it now is, a read- 
_ing world. Books of every kind were to be had in 
every place. Accordingly, it became the chief busi- 
ness of writers who projected any extensive work, to 
examine and compare what had been already written; 
to weigh probabilities ; to adjust and reconcile apparent 
difficulties ; and to decide between contending authori- 
ties, as well as to collect and methodise a multitude 
of independent facts, and to mould them into one reg- 
ular and consistent form. It was not without a just 
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king that Strabo engaged in this task, as is sufficiently 
proved by his own elaborate introduction, How many 
years were employed upon it is not certain; but we 
are sure, from the incidental mention made in different 
passages of historical events widely distant from each 
other, that it occupied a. considerable portion of his 
life. It is impossible, indeed, to read any of his lar- 
ger descriptions without feeling the advantages pos- 
sessed by an eyewitness over a mere compiler. ‘The 
strong and expressive outlines which he draws con- 
vey a lively idea, not merely of the figure and dimen- 
sions, but of the surface and general character, of ex- 
tensive districts. ‘These outlines are carefully filled 
up by a methodical and often minute survey of the 
whole region, marking distinctly its coasts, its towns, 
rivers, and mountains; the produce of the soil, the 
condition and.manners of the inhabitants, their origin, 
language, and traffic ; and in the more civilized parts 
of the world, in the states of Greece especially, we 
meet with continual information respecting persons 
and events, the memory of which is sacred to every 
‘one at all conversant with the writers of that extraor- 
dinary people. But it is not merely from the number 
and authenticity of the facts which it communicates 
that this work derives its value. Every page bears 
evidence of a philosophical and reflecting mind; a 
mind disciplined by science, and accustomed to trace 
the causes and connexion of things, as well in the 
province of physical phenomenon, as in the more 
intricate and varying system of human affairs, In 
this respect Strabo bears a strong resemblance to . 
Polybius. But with the fondness of that historian 
for reflections and his steady love of truth, he has 
not copied the formality of his digressions, which 
so often interrupt the flow of the history, and which 
would be yet more unsuited in a geographical work. 
The reasonings and reflections of Strabo are just those 
which would naturally be excited in a mind pre- 
viously well informed by the scenes over which he 
was travelling; but they never tempt him to lose 
sight of his main purpose, the collection and ar- 
rangement of facts. There is a gravity, a plainness, 
a sobriety, and good sense in all his remarks, which 
constantly remind us that they are subordinate and in- 
cidental, suggested immediately by the occasion; and 
they are delivered with a tincture of literature, such as 
a well-educated man cannot fail of imparting to any 
subject. On these accounts Strabo would be entitled 
to the perusal of every scholar, even if the geographi- 
cal information were less abundant and authentic than 
it really is—Strabo lived prior to any arrangement of 
the distances on the globe by measures taken from de- 
grees of longitude and latitude. But this writer and 
his predecessor in the same branch of science were 
not unacquainted with the practice of measuring the 
distance from the equator as from a fixed line, by 
which the comparatively northerly or southerly situa- 
tions of places might be determined; nor were they 
ignorant of some methods by which: the longitude or 
distance of places to the east or west of each other 
might be estimated. But it was reserved for Ptolemy 
to reduce these observations into a regular system and 
to a tabular form, by which the situation of any one ‘_ 
place, if correctly ascertained, might be compared with ‘ 
that of any other, and also with its distance from the 
equator and from the first meridian, drawn through 
Ferro, in the Canary or Fortunate Islands, as being 

the most westerly point of the earth known at that 
time.—The ancient astronomers and geographers could 

not but be conscious how defective were their instru- 
ments for observing the heavenly bodies; and how 
much greater dependance might be placed on | Ne 
mechanical measurement of distances, to the accuracy + — 
of which we have reason to think they paid great ah 
tention, than on their celestial observations, to ascer-— 


sense of the magnitude and difficulty of the underta- | tain the truth of which they had so li ficial yi ; 
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sistance. The proportion of the length of the gnomon 
to that of its meridian shadow at the solstice and the 
equinoxes, afforded the principal method of determin- 
ing the distance of places from the equator, and these 
were, indeed, under a clear sky, a bright sun, and con- 
tinued opportunities of repeating observations, laid 
down, in many instances, more nearly to the truth 
than could be expected from so simple and so rude an 
instrument. Still, however, they were liable to great 
uncertainty. ‘The penumbra at the extremity of the 
shadow made the proportions doubtful. The semi-di- 
ameter of the sun (although Cleomedes seemed to be 
aware that this should be taken into the account) 
does not appear to be added to the altitude, and the 
_ circumstances, less important, indeed, though not to 
be neglected, of parallax and refraction, were altogeth- 
er unknown. Instances of the incorrectness of gno- 
monic or sciothenic observations may be given, too 
gross to be ascribed to any of these defects, and evi- 
dently owing to inaccuracy in the observers. Strabo 
mentions, in no less than four places, that the same 
proportion of the length of the gnomon to its solstitial 
shadow was found at Byzantium and at Marseilles, 
though the former was situated in 41° 11’, and the 
other in 43° 17’ of latitude, a difference of no less 
~ than 136’ on the equator, equal to 158 English miles ; 
and this fact is reported on the authority of Hippar- 
chus and Eratosthenes, in a case, too, which was ob- 
vious to the senses, and depended neither on hypothesis 
nor calculation. It is more extraordinary that this mis- 
take, after being adopted by Ptolemy, should be con- 
tinued down to ages not very remote from our own. 

_ A still greater error is to be found in Strabo respecting 
the situation of Carthage. He says that the propor- 
tion of the length of the gnomon to that of the equi- 
noctial shadow is as eleven to seven. This gives. by 
plane trigonometry a latitude of 32° 20’, which is 
very near to the one adopted by Ptolemy. The true 
latitude of Carthage, according to the best observa- 
tions, is 36° 5’. The error, therefore, is 272’, or 313 
English miles. These, and other remarks which might 

be here made, tend fully to show, that the ancient ge- 
-ographers are more deserving of praise when they ex- 
Bese distances by measurements, in the correctness 

f which they excelled, than when they give them by 

-- ealeulations or observations, the principles of which 
they understood, but had not the means of reducing to 
practice. (Quarterly Review, vol. 5, p. 274, segq.)— 

But to return more immediately to Strabo. A cir- 

_. cumstance which cannot fail to surprise us is the lit- 
tle sagcers with which Strabo’s work appears to have 


# “ { among the icients, as far, at least, as we may 
_ _infe fr ‘he ale which iM her ‘for the most 
 » part pr erve in relation to his labours. Marcianus of 


Heraclea, Atheneus, and Harpocration are the only 

ent authors that cite him. Pliny and Pausanias 
do not even appear to have been acquainted with him 
by name. Josephus and Plutarch make mention of 
Strabo, but it is only to speak of his Historical Me- 
moirs. The celebrity of Strabo dates from the middle 
ages: it was then so universal, that the custom arose 
of designating him by the simple title of “the Geog- 
rapher.”—The Geography of Strabo consists of two 
parts; the first, cosmogrephical, giving’a description 


of the world, and comprising the first and second 
- books; the second, chorographical, furnishing a de- 
tailed account of particular countries: This latter part 
commences with the third and ends with the seven- 

. ee book; and thus consists of fifteen books, of 
which eight are devoted to Europe, six to Asia, and 

_ one to Africa.—The first book of the Geography of 
Strabo contains the general introduction to the work. 

In it the author shows the importance and utility of 
geographi idies. On this. occasion he treats of 

: ”s geographical knowledge, and de- 

is detractors, even to sucha degree 
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as to support the authority of the fables related by the 
bard. After Homer, Strabo passes in review the works 
of Anaximander, Hecateus, Democritus, and Eudoxus 
of Cnidus: he commends the latter for his mathematical 
acquirements and for everything he relates concerning 
Greece, while he censures him for being fabulous in his 
account of the Scythians. Henames Dicearchus among 
the writers that have treated of general geography, 
whereas we merely know that he wrote the Biog ‘HAAd- 
dog. Strabo ends his list of ancient geographers with 
Ephorus of Cume; Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, Po- 
lybius, and Posidonius forming the class of modern 
ones. His criticism on the first two books of Eratos- 
thenes furnishes him with an opportunity of indulging 
in some researches relative to the adventures of Ulys- 
ses as given by Homer, the degree of acquaintance 
which, the poet had with Egypt, and also the revolu- 
tions which the surface of the earth has undergone.— 
In the second book Strabo continues his criticism on 
the work of Eratosthenes, and takes up the third 
book of that production. He makes many corrections 
on Hipparchus, and defends Eratosthenes against 
many unjust criticisms. He then proceeds to an ex- 
amination of the works of Posidonius and Polybius. 
The remainder of the book treats of the knowledge 
requisite for a geographer, and particularly that of a 
mathematical nature: he then treats of the figure of 
the earth, its general divisions and climates. He 
states that the earth has the form of a globe, or, 
rather, seems to have such a form. The habitable 
portion of the earth resembles, according*to him, a 
chlamys or military cloak ; it is contained between 
two parallels, one of which passes through Jerne or 
Ireland, and the other through what is now the island 
of Ceylon. The earth is immoveable and in the cen- 
tre of the universe. The length of the earth from the 
equator to the north is 38,100 stadia, that of the ‘hab- 
itable world 29,000. The breadth is about 70,000 
stadia. The Caspian Sea is a gulf. The Sacrum 
Promontorium (Cape S¢. Vincent) is the most wester- 
ly point of Europe.—With the third book commences 
the chorographical part. Spain is the first country that 
occupies Strabo’s attention ; he first describes Betica, 
then Lusitania and the northern coast as far as the 
Pyrenees, then the southern coast from the Columns 
of Hercules to the same range, and, finally, the islands 
in the neighbourhood of Spain, the Baleares, Gades, 
and the Cassiterides. In giving the description of 
this country Strabo follows three writers who had 
travelled in it. The first of these is Artemidorus, 
who boasted of having pushed his way as far as 
Gades, although the account which he gives of the 
phenomena that there attended the setting of the sun 
does not seem to indicate one who had observed them 
himself: this traveller. was very exact in his determi- 
nation of distances. The second source whence 
Strabo derived his information concerning Spain, and 
his principal guide in this book, is Posidonius. The 
third is Polybius. Strabo, howevei, notes the changes 
which had taken place since the period of the last- 
mentioned writer. Independently of these three au- 
thorities, our geographer cites Ephorus, Hratosthenes, 
Timosthenes, Asclepiades of Myrlea, and Athenodo- 


gica, Stral some general details on this coun- 
try and its inhabitants. The Alps afford him an op- 
portunity of treating of the Ligurians, Salyes, Rhetii, 
Vindelicii, Taurisci, and other inhabitants of these 
mountains. For his description of Gaul Strabo could 
easily obtain information from persons who had filled 
public offices in that country (for in his day this coun- 
try was completly subject to the Romans), as well as 
from those who had traded thither. In other respects 
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Cesar was his principal: guide, especially in the de- 
scription of the Silva Arduenna, and the account of 
the manners and customs of the Germans in general. 
He makes use, also, of the same geographers that had 
aided him in the third book. For example, his de- 
scription of the Rhone and Isere, of their embou- 
chures, and of the countries lying between these rivers, 
appears to be taken from Artemidorus. In the de- 
scription of Gallia Narbonensis, of which Caesar does 
not treat, Polybius is his authority. In what relates 
to the ancient constitution of Massilia (Marseille) he 
has followed Polybius, or perhaps Aristotle’s work on 
Governments. Strabo, it is true, does not cite the 
latter writer on this occasion, but we see from another 
passage that he had consulted his work. (Strabo, 
321.) The other accounts that he gives respecting 
Massilia are obtained from travellers with whom 
Strabo was personally acquainted. He gives the nar- 
rative of Timagenes, according to whom the treasure 
which Czpio found at Tolosa made part, of the plun- 
der which the Tectosages had carried off from Delphi. 
With respect to Britain, the description of which fol- 
lows that of Gaul, as this country was not yet sub- 
jected to the Romans, Strabo had no other sources of 
information than. the fifth book .of Cesar’s Commen- 
taries, and the verbal accounts of travellers. He 
confesses, also, that he has but scanty materials for Ire- 
land. In speaking of Thule,’he makes mention of 
Pytheas, whom he unjustly considers as a writer deal- 
ing altogether in fable: For the description of the 
Alps, and of their inhabitants, which terminates the 
fourth book, his authority was Polybius.—The fifth 
and sixth books are devoted to Italy. The sixth ends 
- with a survey of the Roman power., With the ex- 
ception of Cisalpine Gaul and Liguria, Strabo knew 
Italy from personal observation. , Polybius is his prin- 
cipal guide among the writers whom he cites, partic- 
ularly for Cisalpine Gaul: in his description of Ligu- 
ria he quotes also from Posidonius. What he says 
respecting the origin of the Etrurians is found in He- 
rodotus : his account of the early kings of Rome is 
probably abridged from Dionysius. of Halicarnassus. 
In treating of the Etrurians, he makes a digression | 
. concerning the Pelasgi, and.cites Ephorus, Anticlides, 
and others. For the description of Etruria he has con- 
sulted Polybius, Eratosthenes, and Artemidorus. In 
giving the dimensions of Corsica and Sardinia, he re- 
fers, for the first time, to. an author whom he merely 
cites under the title of a ‘‘ Chorographer,” but whom 
he distinguishes from Eratosthenes, Polybius, and Ar- 
temidorus. This is a Roman writer, for his measure- 
ments are not in stadia, but in miles ; and perhaps he is 
the same with the Agrippa who prepared a description 
of the Roman empire, which Augustus caused to be 
placed in the portico commenced by his sister. (Plin., 
3, 2.) Fabius Pictor and Cecilius are his authorities 
for what he says respecting the origin of the Romans; 
and for the rest of Central Italy and Magna Grecia, 
he follows Polybius, Artemidorus, Ephorus, Timeus, 
Apollodorus, but, above all, Antiochus of Syracuse. 
For Sicily he cites Posidonius, Artemidorus, Ephorus, 
and Timeus.—The seventh book commences with a 
description of the countries situate along the Ister or 
Danube, and inhabited by the Germans, Cimbri, Geta, 
‘and Tauri: it then proceeds to-notice the regions be- 
tween this river, the Euxine, the Adriatic, Illyricum, 
and Epirus. The chapters on Thrace Macedonia 
are lost. Here Strabo was unable to procure as good 
authorities as in the i and. he himself 
confesses that he was wandering in the dark. Strabo 
seems to have had under his eyes an historian who. 
treated of the wars between the Romans and Ger- 
mans, and who was subsequent to Cesar. ‘The name 
of this writer appears to have been Asinius. All that 


' Strabo relates concerning the Cimbri is taken from | 


 Posidonius ; for Ephorus the grammarian, Apollodo- 
Ss ve 


Homer and another epic poet, probably a Cyclic bard, J 
who had composed ai neo 
under his eyes. His other sour 
were Apollodorus, Demetrius of Scey 
dorus. Before passing to Crete, Strib make a lon 
digression respecting the Cadiee , } 
of writers who had treated of 

guishes Demetrius of Scepsis, from whom he appears 
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rus, and Hypsicrates of Amisa are only cited for iso- 
lated facts. The two latter appear to have left histo- 
ries of the war with Mithradates. TIllyricum is one of 
the countries which Strabo himself traversed. — From 
what he says on the subject, we see that in Aristotle’s 
work on Governments, the constitutions of Acarnania, 
Megaris, AStolia, and Opuntia were, among others, 
considered. Palybius and Posidonius have supplied 
Strabo with his materials for these regions; ‘Theo- 
pompus and Ephorus were his. guides in Epirus, and 
Philochorus in what relates to Dodona. , He cites, also, 

a certain Cineas; but whatever he drew from this other- 
wise unknown author has perished with the end of the _ 
book.—The eighth book, and the two immediately fol- © 
lowing, contain Greece in general, and the Peloponne- 
sus in particular. In the description of Greece, Stra- 

bo takes the Homeric poems for a basis. In the cho- — 
rographical part he consults also Ephorus and Polyb- 
ius ; in the physical part, Posidonius and Hipparchus ; 

in the description of bays and harbours, Artemidorus 
and Timosthenes ; and, in addition to all this, draws 
largely on his own information as a traveller in this 
country. Passing on to the description of Elis, he 
cites, for the fabulous agés, Homer and his commen- 
tators, Apollodorus, and Demetrius of Scepsis, as well 

as the other early poets ; he relies principally, however, 
upon Ephorus. The other writers consulted by him 
for his account of the Peloponnesus are Philochorus, _ 
Callisthenes, Hellanicus, Demetrius of Scepsis, Theo- ey 
pompus, Thucydides, and Aristotle. What he saysof — 
the Achean league is taken from Polybius. ‘The dis- ~ 
tances between places are obtained from Artemidorus 
and -Eratésthenes.—In the ninth book he describes — 
Megaris, Attica, Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, and Thessa- 

ly, as well as Hellas, properly so called. The dimen- 
sions of Attica are taken from Eudoxus, the mathema- 
tician ; its history from the Atthidographi, among whom 

he cites Philochorus and Andron. He has consulted, 


‘also, the memoirs of Demetrius Phalereus, for the pur- 
pose of learning the condition of Attica during the time 


of that individual. For Beotia, Locris, and Phocis, 
phorus and others have been his authorities. ‘What 
he gives respecting Thessaly is a kind of commentary 
on those passages in Homer where mention is made of 
the Thessalians.—The tenth book is occupied with the _ 
rest of Greece; Eubcea, Arcarnania, Autolia, Crete, 
the Cyclades, Sporades, &c. For the antiquities of 
Eubcea, Homer and his commentators have beén con- 
sulted; for its history, Theopompus and Aristotle. 
When he treats of Acarnania and A®tolia, he follows. 


Icmzonid, which Ephorus had t 


of Ne wr 
sis, and Artemi-. — 


Among the crov 
é subject, he: distin- 


” 


to have derived the account that he gives respecting 
the religious ceremonies of the Cretans ; he refers, also, 


to Archemachus of Eubeéa, an historian of an unknown 


epoch, cited frequently by Atheneus, to Pherecydes of 
Scyros, Acusilas of Argos, who gave a prose transla~_ 


tion of the poetry of Hesiod, and to Stesimbrotus of 


For the description of Crete his principal au- 
He names also Eudoxus, Ar- 


Thasos. 


the Ocean, and what is now the Isth: 
he believed it to be much less extens 
ality. He was unacquainted with | 
Asiatic Russia, and with those . 
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pied by Tartar and Mongul tribes: he knew merely a 
portion of Southern Asia. What he states respecting 
the shores of the Palus Mzotis and Euxine, is drawn, 
for the most part, if not altogether, from the narra- 
tives of travellers; perhaps, also, from his own per- 
sonal observations.. For the measurement of distan- 
ces he follows Artemidorus. In relation to Iberia and 
Albania, Strabo consulted, besides Artemidorus, the 
historians of the Mithradatic war, of whom Theophanes 
and Posidonius were the two principal ones. To these 
must be added Metrodorus of Scepsis, and Hypsicrates 
of Amisa. _ From the latter is taken the digression re- 
specting the Amazons. In his description of the Caspi- 
an Sea, Strabo has followed very bad guides. His prej- 
udice against Herodotus prevented him from following 
that historian, who knew very well that the Caspian is a 
lake, and who gives its dimensions with tolerable accu- 
racy. The opinion which made it a gulf of the North- 
ern Ocean originated very probably with the followers 
of Alexander, who were either deceived as to its na- 
ture, or misled by national vanity. The chief author 
of Strabo’s mistake relative to the Caspian appears 
to have been Patroclus, the admiral of Seleucus and 
Antiochus. Pliny states that this navigator entered 
into the Northern Ocean by the way of the Caspian 
Sea; but Strabo corrects Pliny’s error, by making 
Patroclus merely conjecture that one might sail by this 
route to India. The description of Hyrcania and 
the neighbouring countries is taken from. Patroclus, 
- Eratosthenes, Aristobulus, and Polycletus; that of 
the Massagete from Herodotus; that of Bactriana 
from Eratosthenes. For Parthia, Strabo’s authority 
was Apollodorus of Artemis, whom we know merely 
through the medium of the.geographer, but who would 
seem to have lived only a short time before him, since 
he had written the history of the war between the Ro- 
mans and Parthians. An extract from the same his- 
torian, on the kingdom of Bactria, is almost all the in- 
formation that is given us respecting this state.’ The 
exact’ ideas which Strabo has in relation tothe Oxus 
and Jaxartes are owing to Patroclus; the fables re- 


specting the Derbices, Caspii, and Hyrcanii are found 


in Herodotus. For the description of Media he cites 
Apollonides, and especially Q. Dellius, the friend and 
companion of Mare Antony, whom Plutarch mentions 
in his life of the triumvir. In place of Q. Dellius, 
some editions of Strabo have the corrupt reading Adel. 
phius.—In the twelfth book commences the description 
of Asia Minor. Here Strabo finds himself in the 
country of his youth, and relates much that he him- 
self had seen. As regards the earlier periods, he re- 
lies on the authority of Hellanicus, Ephorus, Theo- 
pompus, the historians of the Mithradatic wars, and 
particularly Theophanes. When treating of the Mys- 
lans, to whom some writers join the Lydians, he 
speaks of Xanthus the Lydian, and of Menecrates of 
Elea, his contemporary, who had written an ‘EAAno- 
movrTiaky meptodoc, and a work on the origin of cities 
» (rept kticewv).—In the thirteenth book Strabo returns 
towards the Propontis, and describes the seacoast from 
Cyzicus to Cumz, comprehending the ‘Troad and Aio- 
lis. To this he adds an account of Lesbos, which lies 
opposite. From thence, turning towards the interior, 
he stops by the way at the cities of Pergamus, Sardis, 
Hierapolis, and some others. In his description of 
-the Troad, Homer is Strabo’s first and leading author- 
ity ; the commentators on the poet, namely, Eudoxus 


Y oa '* Cnidus, Damastes of Sigeum, Charon of Lampsa- 


evs, Scylax, and Ephorus, occupy the second rank. 
*T, these must be added Callisthenes, and a writer 
in this country, Demetrius of Scepsis, who had 

thirty books on sixty verses of the Iliad. 
hor is taken the story about Aristotle’s 
_Scepsis.) Ephorus, Thucydides, and 
cited for distances ; Lycurgus the 
and Menecrates are the authorities 


ritus, Daimachus, and Clitarchus. 
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for the different theories among the ancients respect- 
ing the origin of the T'rojans.—In the fourteenth book 
Strabo is still occupied with Asia Minor ; he describes 
Ionia, with the islands of Samos and Chios; the Isle 
of Rhodes, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, and the 
isle of Cyprus. The ancient history of Ionia is taken 
from Pherecydes of Scyros, and the poets, such as 
Mimnermus and Hipponax. On the subject of the 
founding of Miletus, our author consulted Ephorus ; 
and, as regards the colonies planted by this city, An- 
aximines of Lampsacus. ‘The history of Polycrates 
is taken from Herodotus; that of the Athenian expe- 
dition to Samos, from Thucydides. In the account 
of the early history of Ephesus, Artemidorus is follow- 
ed; in the case of the other cities, Pherecydes of 
Scyros, and Ephorus, as well as the poets. The his- 
tory of the kingdom of Pergamus, and of the attempt 
of Aristonicus, is taken, very probably, from Posido- 
nius. Strabo had himself visited these countries and 
collected materials; the same was the case with 
Rhodes. For Caria he obtained accounts from the 
grammarian Apollodorus; but especially from a cer- 
tain Philip, who had written a history of the early 
times of Caria. The authority for Lycia was proba- 
bly Artemidorus, whom Strabo cites for distances. 
What he states respecting Cilicia, and of the great 
number of slaves sent from that country to the slave- 
market at Delos, in order to supply the Roman de- 
mand for this unfortunate class of beings, appears to 
have been extracted from Posidonius. It is certain, 
at least, that the writer from whom Strabo obtained 
thése particulars was subsequent to the war of Pom- 
pey with the pirates. Strabo then engages in a dis- 
cussion against the grammarian Apollodorus, who, ac- 
cording to him, had misunderstood both Homer and 
Ephorus in many things relating to Asia Minor. In 
the description of Cyprus*he corrects Damastes and 
Eratosthenes, on the authority, probably, of Artemi- 
dorus.—In the /ifteenth book Strabo commences the 
description of Asia beyond Taurus, or Southern Asia ; 
this book is devoted to India and Persia. Here our 
author describes regions which he never saw. ~ He 
himself, acknowledges that all that was known in his 
day respecting India was full of obscurity and contra- 
diction. His own idea, too, concerning the shape of 
this country, is altogether false ; he represents it as a 
rhomboid, the northern and southern sides of which 
measured 3000 stadia (nearly 115 leagues) more than 
the. eastern and western. ' He had, consequently, no 
knowledge whatever of the peninsula of Decan. In 


‘the whole of India he was only acquainted with three 


cities: Taxila, Patala, and Palibothra.. If, however, 
the geographical information relative to this country 
be meager and unsatisfactory, the deficiency is, in 
some degree; compensated by the very full account 
that is given’ ofthe manners and institutions of the 
people. Besides Eratosthenes, who is his principal 
guide, Strabo has derived much information from the 
historians of Alexander and his successors, particular- 
ly Patroclus and Aristobulus, whom he considers 
most worthy of reliance ; after them he ranks Megas- 
thenes and Nearchus : he gives little credit to Onesic- 
In treating of the 
course of the Ganges, he gives the opinion of Artemi- 
dorus ; he cites the account given by Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus of his interview with the ambassadors sent from 
Taprobana to Augustus : he quotes, also, a certain 
Megillus, who had written on the culture of rice.— 
After India, Strabo describes the Empire of Persia. 
He comprehends, under the name of Ariana, the prov- 
inces situate between the Indus and a line drawn 
from the Caspian Gates (Pyle Caspiz) to the embou- 


.chure of the Persian Gulf. In his description of the 


coasts of Persia he follows Nearchus and Onesicritus ; 

and with regard to the countries in the interior, he re- 

marks, that he has nothing more to say respecting 
ae. et 
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them than Eratosthenes had, who himself derived his 
own information’ from the historians of Alexander. 
For the dimensions of the country he cites Baton 
and Diognetes. His authorities for the descriptior 
of Persia Proper (or Persis) are Eratosthenes and 
Polyclitus : his account of Persepolis and Pasargada 
is borrowed from Aristobulus, and is found also in 
Arrian. In speaking of the worship of fire, he gives 
us to understand that he has been an eyewitness of the 
ceremony, since he remarks that Cappadocia, a prov- 
ince over which he had travelled, contained many Ma- 
gi, or worshippers of fire (7vpac0or). The remainder 
of his account of Persian manners is taken from He- 
rodotus and Xenophon. — The sixteenth book termi- 
nates the account of Asia: it contains a descriptiorf 
of Assyria, a name under which Strabo, besides Adia- 
bene, comprehends also Babylonia and Mesopotamia ; 
to this succeeds an account of Syria, together with 
Pheenicia and Palestine ; and last of all comes Arabia, 
The description of Aturia, or the Assyrian province in 
which was situate the city of Ninus, is taken from an 
historian of Alexander, who, together ‘with Herodotus, 
Polyclitus, and Eratosthenes, has also been his author- 
ity for Babylonia. What he states concerning the 
Parthian empire is probably taken from Posidonius ; 
for mention is made, in the course of it, of the war 
waged by Pompey against Tigranes. The account 
which he gives of the stone dikes, by which the As- 
syrians had fettered the navigation of the Tigris, is 
found also in Arrian, and appears to have been bor- 
rowed from Aristobulus and Nearchus! The picture 
of Babylonian manners: is traced after the original 
drawn by Herodotus, and also after that of Posidonius. 
Strabo had travelled in Syria, and therefore speaks of 
it as an eyewitness. He gives the distances accord- 
ing to Eratosthenes and Artemidorus ; in the history 
of the Seleucidw he follows Posidonius. We find 
here a remarkable passage respecting Moses and the 
Jews, taken from some author who wrote after the 
capture of Jerusalem by Pompey.— What Strabo men- 
tions under the head of Arabia is taken from Eratos- 
thenes, with the exception of the account that is given 
of the western part of the country; this appears to 
-have been drawn from Artemidorus, who had himself 
copied it from Agatharchidas. The book concludes 
with accounts derived by Strabo from conversations 
with travellers, particularly with the Stoic philosopher, 
Athenodorus of Tarsus, the friend and preceptor of Au- 
gustus, who had visited Petra, the chief ¢ity of the 
Nabathwi, and in company with A®lius Gallus, with 
whom. Strabo became acquainted in Egypt.—The sev- 
enteenth and last book comprehends Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Libya, which we call Africa, and which comprised 
under the name of Libya the countries of Cyrenaica, 
Mauritania, and the territories of Carthage. ‘The di- 
vision of the Roman empire into provinces terminates 
the work. What Strabo relates concerning the Nile 
is obtained from Eratosthenes, Eudoxus, and Ariston. 
Strabo, moreover, was personally acquainted with the 
course of the stream as far as the Cataracts. His ac- 
count of the Ptolemies is based upon’ the testimony of 
Polybius, and in part, very probably, upon his contin- 
uator, Posidonius. In the narrative of Alexander’s 
march across the desert to the oracle of Ammon, Stra- 
bo follows Callisthenes and the other companions of 
the prince. ‘The recital of Petronius, who, during the 
reign of Augustus, carried on war against the Ethio- 

ians, the work of Agatharchidas, and the history of 
Herodotus, are the sources whence he draws his ma- 
terials for an account of the countries lying to the 
south of Egypt. With regard to Libya, and particu- 
larly the Oases and the temple of Ammon, he takes 
Eratosthenes for his guide, and for the distances, Ar- 
temidorus ; while for the historical portion, Posido- 
-nius, in all likelihood, served as authority. He cites 
also Timosthenes and Iphicrates, writers otherwise un- 


« 
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high reputation for learning and eloquence. 


(Schall, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p. 56.) 
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known, who had treated of the botany of Libya. Al- 
though, in treating of Mauritania, he makes mention of 
the two Jubas, he does not seem to have been acquaint- 
ed with the work of the younger on Africa ; for, had 
he known it, he would certainly have furnished us with 
many interesting selections relative to the interior of 
the country.—There exists an abridgment or Chrestom- 
athy of the entire work of Strabo, made subsequent- 
ly to A.D. 980, by which the text of the main work 
has often been corrected, the latter having come to us 
ina very corrupt state. Besides the Chrestomathy, 
several collections of extracts from Strabo have reach- 
ed our time: they are still in manuscript, and to be 
found in European libraries. By the help of these, the 
text of the large work might be still farther corrected. 
—Strabo wrote also an historical work, a continuation 
of Polybius, which he himself cites under the title of 
‘Yrouvnuata lotopixa (Historical Memoirs). .These 
memoirs were carried, down a little farther, it would 
seem, than the continuation of the same historian made 
by Posidonius ; for it appears from Plutarch that the 
death of Casar was mentioned in them.—Among the 
most useful editions of Strabo may be mentioned that 
of Casaubon, Genev., 1587, fol., reprinted at Paris by 
Morel, after the death of Casaubon, 1620, fol. ; that of 
Almeloveen, Amst., 1708, fol., which is a reprint of 
Casaubon’s, enriched with notes from various scholars ; 
that of Siebenkees, continued by Tzschucke, and af- 
ter him by Friedemann, but never completed, Lips., 
1796-1818, 7 vols. 8vo ; and that of Coray, Paris, 
1816-19, 4 vols. 8vo. This’ last contains the best 
Greek text : it has no Latin version, but is accompa- 
nied by an excellent commentary and several tables. 
The Oxford edition of Strabo, by Falconer, 1507, 2 
vols. fol., is a beautiful specimen of typography, but a 
very unfortunate model of accurate scholarship : it is 
noted also for having given rise to an angry controver- 
sy between the Edinburgh Review and some of the 
scholars of England.—The French translation of Stra- 
bo, undertaken at the command of government, and 
executed by Du Theil and Coray, enjoys a high repu-, 
tation. The translation, with the critical and histori- 
cal notes, was assigned to the two scholars just named ; 
and M. Gossellin had charge of the formation of the 
maps and the geographical illustrations. It appeared 
during 1805-20, and is in 5 vols, 4to. An able re- 
view of it is given in the London Quarterly, vol. 5, p. 
273, seqq. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 278, 
s¢') : ne 
Srrato, I. a philosopher of Lampsacus, disciple 
and successor in the school of Theophrastus, or the 
peripatetic school,of which he took charge B.C, 286, 
and who continued over it for eighteen years, with a 
Ptolemy 
Philadelphus made him his preceptor, and repaid his 
services with a royal present of eighty talents. In 
his opinion concerning matter, Strato departed essen- 
tially from the system both of Plato and Aristotle, 
and he is said to have nearly approached that system | 
of atheism which excludes the deity from the forma- 
tion of the world. Cicero states that this philosopher 
conceived all Divine power to be seated in nature, 
which possesses the causes of production, increase, 
and diminution, but is wholly destitute of sensation 
and figure. He taught, also, that the seat of the soul 
is in the middle of the brain, and that it only acts by in 
means of the senses. (Enjfield’s History of Philos oak 
phy, vol. 1, p. 295, seq.) —II. A physician of Bary ‘ f 
tus, a pupil of Erasistratus, and, like him, a deter- 
mined enemy to bleeding. He became the h 
aschool. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2 
III. A licentious poet, a native of Sar 
grams of his are preserved in the 
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Srraton. Vid. Strato. 
- Srratonicg, wife of Antiochus I. 1 
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Syria, and previously the wife of Seleacus. (Con- 
sult remarks at the commencement of the article An- 
tiochus. ) ; 

Srratonicaa, I. a city of Caria, between Alabanda 
and Atlinda, and one of the three most important 
cities in the interior of the country. It was founded 
and fortified by Antiochus Soter, and called after his 
wife Stratonice. The modern Eskzhissar marks the 
ancient site. It would seem from Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium (s. v. ‘Exatyoia), that an earlier city called Irdias, 
and also Hecatesia and Chrysaoris, occupied the spot 
where Stratonicea was afterward founded. In con- 
sequence of some restorations by Hadrian, this latter 
city received the name of Hadrianopolis, but did not 
long retain it.. (Hierocl. — Strabo, 660.—Polyb., 30, 
19.—Plin., 5, 29.) Ptolemy gives the name of the 
place as Stratonice. (Leake’s Tour, p: 235. — Chis- 
hull, Antig. Asiat., p. 155.)—II. A city near Mount 
Taurus, called Stratonicea ad Taurum (Ztpatovikera 
7 Tpo¢ TH Tatpe), to distinguish it from the former. 
(Strabo, 1. c.) 

Srratonis Turris, a city of Judea, afterward 
called Caesarea by Herod, in honour of Augustus. 
(Vid. Cewsarea.) 

Srrone¥.e; one of the Lipari isles, or the first of 
the Aolie Insule to the northeast. It was called 
Strongyle (ZtpoyytAn) by the Greeks on account of 
its round figure, whence, by corruption, the modern 
name Stromboli. It is celebrated for its extraordinary 
volcano, which is the only one known whose‘ erup- 
tions are continued and uninterrupted. The island is, 
in fact, merely a single mountain, whose base is about 
nine miles in circumference. ‘The crater is supposed 
to have been anciently situated on the summit of the 
mountain; it is now on the side. From various tes- 
timonies collected by Spallanzani, he concludes that 
the volcano has burned for more than a century. where 
it now does, without any sensible change in its situa- 
tion. The same writer is of opinion that the material 
origin and increase of Stromboli is to be attributed 
to porphyry, which, melted by subterraneous confla- 
grations, and rarefied by elastic gaseous substances, 
arose from the bottom of the sea, and, extending itself 
on the sides in lava and scori#, has formed an island 
of its present size. ‘The earliest eruptions of Strom- 
boli, authenticated by historical accounts, are prior 
to the Christian era by about 290 years, the date of 
the reign of Agathocles of Syracuse. (Schol. ad 
Apoil. Rhod., 4, 761.) It burned, likewise, in the 
time of Augustus and Tiberius. After this latter pe- 
riod, a long succession of ages ensued, during which, 
from the want of historical documents, we are ignorant 
of the state of Stromboli. In the seventeenth century 
we again know that it ejected fire, which it has con- 
tinued to do to the present time. The ancients made 
this island the residence of A®%olus, monarch of the 
winds; and Pliny gives us the germe of the whole fa-’ 
ble when he states that the inhabitants could tell three 
days beforehand, from the smoke of the volcano, what 
winds were going to blow. (Plin., 3, 8.)—Strongyle 
was inhabited as early as the days of Thucydides. 
About twenty-five years ago, Stromboli: did not con- 
tain more than two hundred inhabitants; but at pres- 
ent more than two thousand are collected in a single 
town. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 465.—Mal- 
te-Brun, vol. 7, p. 750.) 

Srroruipgs, small islands off the coast of Elis, 
in the Ionian Sea. They were two in number, and, 
according to Strabo, belonged to the territory of Cypa- 
rissa. (Strab., 359.) They were first called Plote, 
but took their name of Strophades from the circum- 
stance of Zetes and Calais, the sons of Boreas, having 
n thence (orpépa, ‘to turn’) after they 
e Harpies thither from the table of Phin- 
Rhod., 2, 295.) According to the scho- 
he islands were so called because the | 
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sons of Boreas zwrned to Jupiter AZnesius, whose al- 
tar stood on a promontory of Cephallenia, and sup- 
plicated him for aid to overtake the Harpies. ‘(Heyne, 
ad Apollod., 1, 7, 21.)—These islands are known to 


navigators at the present day under the name of Stri- 


vali. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 121.) 

Srroputos, I. a king of Phocis. He married a sis- 
ter of Agamemnon, by whom he had Pylades, cele- 
brated for his friendship with Orestes. After the 
murder of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra and Adgis- 
thus, the king of Phocis educated at his own house, 
with the greatest care, his nephew, whom Electra had 
secretly removed from the dagger of his mother and 
her adulterer, (Pausan., 2, 29.—Hygin., fab., 1, 
¥7.)—II. A son of Pylades by Electra, the sister of 
Orestes. - 

Srrymon, a large river of Thrace, forming the bound- 
ary of that country on the side of Macedonia, (Sceyl., 
Peripl., p. 27.) It rises in the chain of Mount Sco- 
mius, and, after a course of nearly two hundred miles, 
through the territory of the Peonians, the Medi, Sinti, 
and Edones, which were Thracian tribes, falls into the 
gulf to which it communicated the name of Strymoni- 
cus, now Golfo di Contessa. (Strabo, 331.) Pliny 
states, that the Strymon had its source in Mount He- 
mus, and that it formed seven lakes before it proceed- 
ed on its course (4, 10). The Strymon gave its’ name 
to a wind which was prevalent in the gulf into which 
that river discharges itself, and blew with great vio- 
lence from the north. (Herod., 8, 118.) The Stry- 
mon was also celebrated for its eels. (Antiph., ap. 
Athen., 7, 54.)’ According to Lucas, the modern 
name of this stream is Karasou, or the ‘* Black River ;”? 
but some maps term it the river of Orphano, from a 
small town near its mouth. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 289.) 

StympuHatis, I. a region of Macedonia, south of 
Orestis, and annexed to the former country upon the 
conquest of that kingdom by the Romans. (Liv., 45, 
30.)—II. Palus, a lake of Arcadia, near the town of 
Stymphalus, and once the fabled haunt of birds, thence 
called Stymphalides. (Apollod., 2, 5, 6.—Schol. ad 
Apoll. Rhod., 2,1054.) Pausanias imagines-that these 
came from Arabia, as there existed some of the same 
name in that country (8, 22). The Stymphalides, 
confounded by others with the Harpies, are said to feed 
on human flesh, and were fabled to have been de- 
stroyed by Hercules. ‘The Stymphalian lake was sup- 
posed to communicate with the Erasinus, a small river 
of Argolis. (Herod., 6, '76.-—Strabo, 371.) ‘The Em- 
peror Hadrian caused water to be conveyed from a 
fountain in the Stymphalian territory to Cormth. 
(Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 3, p. 309.) F 

StymMpHALus, a town of Arcadia, northeast of Or- 
chomenus, and ‘near the confines of Achaia. In the 
time of Pausanias it was annexed to Argolis by the 
voluntary choice of its inhabitants; but it was an Ar- 
cadian town at the epoch of the Trojan war, having 
been founded, according to the traditions of the country, 
long before that period by Stymphalus, a descendant 
of Arcas. (Pausan., 8, 22.) Its antiquity is also at- 


‘tested by Pindar, who calls it the mother of Arcadia. 


(Olymp., 6, 167.) The remains of Stymphalus are 
about_an hour to the west-southwest of Zaraka, and 
stand upon a’rocky eminence rising from the northeast 
side of the lake. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 
309.) , : : 

Sryx, I. a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. She 
married Pallas, by whom she had Victory, Strength, 


Luck (ZjAoc.—Heyne ad Apollod., 1, 2, 4, not. crit.), 


and Violence. (Apollod., J. c..—II. A celebrated tor- 


|rent in Arcadia, which precipitated itself over a rocky 


height in the vicinity of Nonacris, to-join the river 
Crathis. The waters of the Styx were said to be poi- 
sonous, and to possess’ the property of dissolving met- 
als and other hard substances exposed to their action. 
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The only thing in which it could be kept was a mule’s 
hoof; every other kind of vessel split immediately on 
receiving it. Hence, say the ancient writers, it was 
in a mule’s hoof that some of this water was sent to 
Asia by Antipater, for the purpose of poisoning Alex- 
ander. (Plin., 30,53.—Aihan, H. A., 10, 40.—Jus- 
tin, 12, 14.— Quint. Curt., 10, 10, 25. — Senec., 
Quest. Nat., 3, 25.—Vitruv., 8, 3.— Varro, ap. Solin., 
c. 7.) Herodotus relates that Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, assembled in this quarter the Arcadian chiefs 
whom he had united in a plot against that city, and 
made them swear’ by this “infernal” stream that they 
would persevere in their resolutions.. The historian 
describes the Nonacrian Styx as a scanty rill, distilling 
from the rock, and falling into a hollow basin surround- 
ed by a wall (6, 75). - Pausanias, however, represents | 
the Styx as falling from one of the most elevated sum- 
mits that he had ever seen (8, 17, 5), and this. state- 
ment agrees with the accounts of modern travellers. 
(Von Stackelberg, La Gréce, Vues pittoresques, &c., 
lwrais. xvii., Paris; 1831.—Pouqueville, Voyage de 
la Gréce, vol. 5, p.458.) On comparing the language 
of Herodotus with that of Pausanias in another pas- 
sage (8, 18, 2), it would appear that the historian 
merely speaks of the Styx after it has descended from 
the mountain-height. The modern name of the Styx 
is Mavronero, or “ Black Water,” an appellation de- 
rived from the dark colour of ‘the rocks over which it 
flows. (Von Stackelberg, 1. c.—Pouqueville, l. ¢.) 
Various etymologies are assigned for the ancient name. 
Servius derives it from the hateful and gloomy nature 
of the stream (dnd rod orvyepov.—Serv. ad Virg., 
Ain., 6, 133). According to another account, when 
Ceres, in the course of her wandering to recover her 
lost daughter, was pursued by Neptune, and compelled 
to change herself into a mare, she came to this Arca- 
dian stream, and, having beheld her altered form in it, 
was so disgusted at the sight that she regarded its wa- 
ters: with hatred, and made them black of hue (éorv- 
ynoé Te kai TO Vdwp wédav-éexoinoe.—Ptol., Hephest., 
ap. Phot., cod., 190; vol. 1, p. 148, ed. Bekk.).—ITI. 
A fabulous river of the lower world, the idea of which 
was‘in all probability borrowed from the Styx of Arca- 


dia. It was said to encompass the lower region nine 
times in its winding course (Virg., Georg., 4, 480), 
and is described by the poets-as a broad, dull, and slug- 
gish stream of but little depth, whence the expression 
“Stygian lake” (Ain., 6, 134), “ Stygian fen” (4in., 
6, 323), and the like, so frequently applied to it. Ac- 
cording to the popular belief, the gods regarded this 
stream with so much reverence that they were accus- 
tomed to swear by it, and deemed such an oath the 
most binding*in its nature. (Ain., 6, 324.) If, how- 
ever, any deity ever violated an oath thus taken, the 
punishment was believed to be deprivation of nectar 
- and ambrosia, and the loss of all heavenly privileges 
for the space of ten whole years. Hesiod, ina curious 
passage of the Theogony, gives the particulars of this 
punishment very minutely, but makes it apply to the 
case of celestial perjury in general, not merely to the 
violation of an oath taken in the name of the infernal 
river. According to the poet, when any one of the 
gods is guilty of perjury, Iris is sent down to Hades, 
‘and brings up thence, in a golden vase, some of the 
chilling water of this celebrated stream. The offend- 
ing deity is compelled to swallow the noxious draught, 
and thereupon he lies outstretched for one whole year, 
without sense or motion, nor partakes of the nectar 
and ambrosia. At the end of this year other troubles 
are in store for him. For nine whole years is he now 
separated from the society of the gods, neither attend- 
ing at the council of Jove nor partaking of the banquet. 
In the tenth year his punishment ends, and he is re- 
stored to his former privileges. (Hes., Theog., 783, 
seqq:—Compare Hom., NS 14, 272.—Heyne, ad loc.) 


- ‘Suan, the goddess of Persuasion, called Pitho | 


quently in Britain, and there crushed a d 
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(Ileco) by the Greeks. Hermesianax made her one 
of the Graces. (Hermes., ap. Pausan., 9, 35.) 

Suastus, a river of India, falling into the Indus 
near the‘modern city of A¢tock. D'Anville makes the 
modern name of the Suastus to be the Suvat. Man- 
nert supposes this to be’ the same river with that called 
Choaspes by Strabo and Curtius, and the name Suas- 
tus, which is used by Ptolemy in speaking of this 
stream, to be an error. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 5, pt. 
1, p. 30.) 

Susticius Pons, the most ancient, and also the 

first in order, if we ascend the river, of all the bridges 
thrown over the Tiber at Rome. It was ‘called Sub- 
lictus because constructed of wood, and resting on 
piles or stakes (sublice.— Fest., s. v. Sublicius). 
This bridge was built by Ancus Marcius (Liv., 1, 33), 
but was rendered more celebrated for the gallant man- 
ner in which it was defended by Horatius Coeles 
against the forces-of Porsenna. For some centuries 
after, this bridge was, through motives of religious feel- 
ing, kept constantly in repair with the same materials 
of which it had been originally framed, without the ad- 
dition of a single nail for the purpose. ‘This contin- 
ued, as we learn from Dio Cassius (50, 9), till towards 
the end of the republic, when it was rebuilt of stone 
by the censor Paulus Avmilius Lepidus. (Plut., Vit. 
Num.) Julius Capitolinus states (c. 8) that it was 
repaired by Antoninus Pius in marble. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 467.) 
* SusurRa, one of: the most populous and busy parts 
of ancient Rome. If, however, the Suburra was one 
of the most frequented parts of Rome, it was also the 
most profligate. (Propert., 4, 7, 15, seg.—Horat., 
Epod., 5, 57.—Martial, 6, 66.) The term Suburra 
is sometimes used synonymously with that of Rome, 
especially by Juvenal. (Sat, 3, 5.—Jb., 10, 155.) 
Julius Casar is said to have first lived in this part of 
Rome, and in’ rather an humble dwelling. (Sueton., 
Vit. Jul., 46.)’ Varro gives various etymologies for 
the name (L. L., 4, 8), but they all appear unsatisfac- 
tory. (Oramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 369.) 

Sucro, I. now Xucar, a river of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, in the territory of the Contestani. 
Mount Idubeda, and falls into the Mediterranean. 
(Mela, 2, 6.—Plin., 3, 3.)—Il. A city of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, in the territory of the Edetani, and at 
the mouth of the river Sucro. It lay between Carthago 
Nova and the river Iberus. It was in ruins as early as 
the days of Pliny. ‘The modern Cullera marks its 
site. (Plin., 3,3 —Liv., 28, 26.—Id., 29, 19.) 

Surssa, I. Pometia, an ancient Volscian city, the 
site of which must ever remain a matter of mere con- 
jecture. It appears to have been in the neighbourhood 
of the. Pomptine Paludes, to which it gave name. 
This town was taken and sacked by Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, and the booty is ‘said to have furnished him 
with the means for laying the foundation of the Capi- 
tol. (Liv., 1, 53.) It was again, at a later period, 
taken and sacked by the consul Servilius, and from 
that period we lose all traces of it in history. Suessa 
Pometia was a colony of Alba, according to Dionysius 
(1, 4) and Virgil (4in., 6, 773.— Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 2, .p. 95, pi ter joe me 

i. (Vid. Aurunci. : : 
ee hudinccued a‘ people of Gallia Belgica, between 
the Remi, Veromandui, Vadocasses, Meldi, and Cata- 


launi. Their capital, Augusta, afterward Suessiones, 


now Soissons, stands on Oxona, now the Aisne. — 


They were subdued by Cesar. (Cas., B. G., 8, 6.— 
Tae Ep 08 —Pisniy 4p 17. ROR) i iy realing- 
‘Suptonivs, I. C. Paulinus, a Roman commander, 
who, in the reign of Claudius, made war upon the 


Mauri, and was the first Roman general hat 
Mount Atlas with an army: He comn 


bellion. He wrote an account of wae ign 


It risesin 


the capital of the — 
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rica. —II. Tranquillus, a Roman historian, born about 
the beginning of the reign of Vespasian. His father, 
Suetonius Lenis, was tribune of the thirteenth legion 
in the war of Otho. The son followed at Rome the 
profession of a grammarian and rhetorician. He be- 
came intimately acquainted with the younger Pliny, 
who recommended him to Trajan, and procured for him 
the office of tribune, and the Jus trium lberorum, 
though he had, in fact, no issue. Under the Emperor 
Hadrian he was appointed private secretary (Magister 
Epistolarwm), but was degraded from this post for 
having been wanting in respect to the Empress Sabi- 
na. The year of his death is not known.—The prin- 
cipal work that remains to us of Suetonius is his Bi- 
ography of the first twelve Caesars. In some manu- 
scripts these lives are divided into eight books, an ar- 
rangement most probably made by the copyists. The 
object of Suetonius was not so much to give a history 
of the political and military events that occurred during 
the reign of each of these princes, as to delineate their 
private characters, their virtues and vices, in a word, 
the whole of their private life. His narratives do not 
follow a chronological order: the division is rather one 
resulting directly from the’ subject matter ; as, for ex- 
ample, the birth of each emperor, his manner of life, 
occupations, amusements, &c. Suetonius traces his 
characters with remarkable fidelity, and, according to 
St. Jerome, with the same freedom with which they 
lived; “part labertate ac ipsi vixerunt.” Like Plu- 
tarch, he seems to have collected his materials from 
several very different authorities; but he had one 
great advantage over the Greek biographer in the su- 
perior knowledge which he naturally possessed of the 
laws and usages of the Romans ; so that on those sub- 
jects his testimony is much more trustworthy. We 
do not see any grounds for the charge of malignity 
which has been sometimes brought against him; on 
the contrary, he appears to have recorded the virtues 
and vices of the Caesars with great impartiality ; and 
certainly it is not the fault of Suetonius if their vices 
seem to preponderate. He merely gives a plain and 
candid account of facts, many of them otherwise un- 
known, but of the greatest importance for history. 
His style is simple, concise, and correct, without either 
ornament or affectation.—Besides these biographies, 
we have from the pen of Suetonius an account of dis- 
tinguished grammarians, and a fragment of a similar 
work on celebrated rhetoricians. To him also are as- 
cribed lives of Terence, Horace, Lucan, Pliny the 
elder, Juvenal, and Persius. These are probably sup- 
posititious. Suetonius wrote also other works, onthe 
Schools of the Greeks, on Rome and its institutions, 
a genealogy of Roman families, &c., but these are all 
lost.—The best editions of Suetonius are, that of Pi- 
tiscus, Leovard., 1714, 2 vols. 8vo; that of Oudendorp, 
LL. Bat., 1751, 2 vols. 8vo ; that of Ermesti, Lips., 
1775, 2 vols. 8vo; but particularly that of Crusius, 
JLips., 1816-18, 3 vols. 8vo, (Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Rom., vol. 2, p. 387.) 
Suivi, a powerful people of Germany, consisting 
of many tribes, and inhabiting the eastern section of 
the country, from the Danube to the Sinus Codanus. 
Among the separate tribes composing this nation, 
Ptolemy enumerates the Langobardi, Semnones, and 
‘Angli. The Catti, Marcomanni, Ubii, Sygambri, &c., 
were often included under the same general appella- 
tion. In process of time, the names of the several 
tribes became gradually more prevalent, that of Suevi 
less and less frequent, until the term became fixed'as 
a designation of those that had settled in what a he 
present day, is denominated Swabia. (Ces., B. G., 
4,1, seqq.— Tac., Germ., 38, 45.— Pliny, 4, 14.— 
Pertz., Mon. Germ. Hist., 1,,100, 283, 519.) Lu- 
ea sap opem Flavi, from their having, in general, 
ish hair, which their name is likewise said to sig- 
fy, (Lucan, 2, 51.) J nh 
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Surpas, a Greek lexicographer, of whom so little 
is known that some have doubted whether a person of 
this name ever existed. His name, however, is found 
in all-the MSS. of his Lexicon, and is often mentioned 
by Eustathius in his commentary on Homer. He 
seems to have flourished between 900 and 1025 A.D. 
He is the author of a Lexicon compiled from various 
authors. It differs essentially from other works of 
this kind, in giving not only the explanation of words, 
but, at the same time, an historical notice of the most 
celebrated authors, and extracts from their works. 
On account of the peculiar uniformity of style which 
prevails in the biographical notices, it has been con- 
jectured that Suidas borrowed them all from some 
Onomasticon ; and, from an expression which he him- 
self uses in the article Hesychius, some have been led 
to believe that a work of the latter furnished him with 
his chief materials. In making his compilation, how- 
ever, Suidas has shown great negligence, and a total 
want of judgment and critical'talent. He cites from 
vitiated and corrupt readings ; he confounds individ- 
uals and authors ; and oftentimes his citations do not 
prove what he intends. It is uncertam whether the 
carelessness of copyists may not have been the cause 
of many of these errors. Notwithstanding its errors 
and imperfections, it is a very useful book, and a store- 
house of all sorts of erudition. It furnishes an ac- 
count of poets, orators, historians, &c., with many 
passages from ancient authors whose works are lost. 
The best edition, until of late, used to be that of Kus- 
ter, Cantab., 1705, 3 vols. fol. In 1834, however, 
a new edition of Kuster’s work appeared from the 
Clarendon press, Oxford, in 2 vols. fol., by Gaisford, 
which is in every respect far superior to the former. 
In the same year, Bernhardy, a German scholar, com- 
menced re-editing Gaisford’s labours, in the 4to form, 
at the Halle press. This latter work is still in a course 
of publication. (Hoffmann, Lex. Biblograph., vol. 3, 
p. 650.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 6, p. 289.) 

Su16nes, a people of Scandinavia, famed for their 
skill in navigation as early as the days of Tacitus 
(Germ., 44). They were the earliest inhabitants of 
what is now called Sweden, which country in early 
times was called Sviar. From them Sweden, in the 
middle ages, received the appellation of Sveonland and 
Sueonia. (Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. der Geogr., 
p. 935.) 

Sutxia. Vid. Sylla. 

Sutmo, I. a city of Latium, which stood on the 
site of the modern Sermonetta Vecchia. It must not 
be confounded with the place of the, same name situ- 
ated among the Peligni. Virgil probably alludes to it 
when he gives the name of Sulmo to a Latin warrior. 
(4in., 10,517.) In Pliny’s time no yestige of it re- 
mained.—II. A city of the Peligni, about seven miles 
southeast of Corfinium, now Sulmone. It was the 
birthplace of Ovid, who has made us acquainted with 
that fact in more than one passage. ‘The, improbable 
story’ of its having been founded by Solymus, a 
Phrygian, one, of the companions of Alneas, which 
we find in the same poet (Fuast., 4, 79), is re-echoed 
by, Silius Italicus (9, 76). We learn from Florus (3, 


21) that this city was exposed to all the vengeance of 


Sylla for having been attached to the cause of Mari- 
us. It was not, however, destroyed by that general, 
since we soon after hear of its having fallen into the 
hands of Cesar, together with Corfinium. (Bell. 
Civ., 1, 16.) Frontinus states that it was a Roman 
colony. (Cramer's Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 334.) 
Suxpitia, a poetess in the time of Domitian, who 
wrote a poem on the banishment of the philosophers 


by that emperor.. We have remaining a Satire in 


seventy verses, entitled ‘‘ De edicto Domitiani, quo 
Philosophos urbe ejecerit.”” It is found in many edi- 
tions of Persius and Juvenal, and even of Ausonius. 
This is supposed to be, in fact, the production of Sul- 
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pitia. (Bahr, Gesch. Rim. Lit., p. 181.) The Sul- 
pitia here alluded to must not be confounded with 
another in the time of Fibullus. To the latter are as- 
cribed by some critics a portion of the elegies in the 
fourth book ‘of Tibullus, namely, from the’ 2d to the 
12th inclusive. . (Barthe, Advers., 59, 16.—Brouck- 
hus, ad Tibull., p. 384.) 

Suupitia Lex, I. Miltaris, by P. Sulpitius, the trib- 
une, A.U.C. 665. It ordained that the prosecution 
of the Mithradatic war should be taken from Sylla and 
vested in Marius.—IJ. Another, de Senatu, by Servius 
Sulpitius, the tribune, A.U.C. 665, It required that 
no senator should contract a debt over 2000 denarii 
($300).—III. Another, de Civitate, by P. Sulpitius, 
the tribune, A.U.C. 665. That the Italian allies, 
who had obtained the rights of citizenship, and had 
been formed into eight new tribes, should be distribu- 
ted throughout the thirty-five old tribes ; and also that 
the manumitted slaves, who used formerly to vote only 
in the four city tribes, might vote in all the tribes. 

Sutpitia Gens, a distinguished patrician family at 
Rome, the two principal branches of which were the 
Camerini and Galbe. 

Sucririvs, I. Servius Sulpitius Rufus, a distin- 
guished patrician, brother-in-law of C. Licinius Stolo. 
He was highly esteemed for his talents and virtues, 
and filled many important offices in the state. Sul- 
pitius was four times military tribune with consular 
power ; the last of these times in 400 B.C.—II. Ser- 
vius Sulpitius Peticus, was consul B.C. 362, with Li- 
cinius Stolo. Scenic exhibitions are said to have 
been first given during this year, and it was during 
this same year that Sulpitius drove a nail into the 
side of the temple of Jupiter on account of the ceas- 
ing of a pestilence.—III. Publius Sulpitius Saverio, 
was consul B.C. 279, with P. Decius Mus, and de- 
feated Pyrrhus at Asculum.—IV. Servius Sulpitius 
Galba. (Vid. Galba JI. and III.)—V. Caius Sulpitius 
Gallus. (Vid. Gallus I.)—VI. Publius Sulpitius, a trib- 
une of the commons in 122 B.C., and a person of 
most turbulent character. \As a partisan of Marius, 
he brought forward a law to deprive Sylla of the 
charge of the war against Mithradates, and to vest it in 
Marius. He also proposed another law respecting the 
Italian allies. (Vid. Sulpitia Lex III.) While these 
matters were pending, he paraded the streets, sur- 
rounded by armed bands, and a set of ruffians whom 
he called his anti-senate: the Italians also streamed 
in extraordinary numbers to the city, to await the pas- 
sage of the Jaw in which they were interested. On 
their first insertion into the register of citizens, eight 
new tribes had been created for them, whose suffrages 
were only then demanded when the old five-and-thirty 
gave no decision. Sulpitius now proposed by his law 
to distribute them throughout all the tribes. Rome 
became thereupon a scene of confusion and riot; 
both parties, the old citizens and the Italians, fought 
with sticks and clubs in the streets and forum ; and 
the law was near being passed by force, when Sylla, 
who remained at Rome, came to the aid of the 
senatorial ‘party. The senate was assembled in the 
temple of Castor, and regularly besieged by the peo- 
ple because it had caused to be announced the meas- 
ure usual in extreme confusion of an interruption of 
all public business. In the tumult that arose, Sylla’s 
son-in-law was slain; his colleague escaped the 
hands of the mob with difficulty ; and Sylla himself, 
to save his life, was compelled to take off the restric- 
tion upon public business merely to be let out of the 


city. He betook himself to his army, while Sulpitius | a 
carried his law, and the appointment also of Marius in 
Sylla’s stead, as commander-in-chief against Mithra- 
dates. Sylla now marched upon Rome, and the city | west- 


ie 


was stormed like a hostile town. Sulpitius the trib- 
‘une perished, a price having been set upon his head, 
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VII. Servius Sulpitius Rufus, a contemporary and 
friend of Cicero’s, and one of the most’eminent law- 
yers of his time. He had been a pupil, in judicial 
studies, of F. Balbus and C. Aquilius Gallus. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Cicero, Sulpitius was the 


first that gave a scientific form to Roman jurispru-. | 


dence; in other words, he carried it back to first 
principles. He was consul 50 B:C., with M. Mar- 
cellus. Of his legal writings (Reprehensa M. Sca- 
vole capita; De testandis sacris; De dote, &e.), 
and also of his speeches, nothing remains. (Consult 
Otto, “de Vita, studiis, scriplis, et honoribus Serv. S. 
Rufi,” Traj. ad Rhen., 1737.)—VIII. C. Sulpitius 
Apollinaris, a native of Carthage, and grammarian, 
flourished in the time of the Antonines. ‘We have 
nothing from him relative to the branch of knowledge 
which he professed to teach. The verses, however, 
that are found at the commencement of Terence’s 
plays, as arguments to the respective pieces, are sup- 
posed to be his. We have also an epigram of his on 
the order which Virgil gave to burn the A®neid. 
(Burmann, Anthol. Lat., yol. 1, p. 352, —Schéll, 
Mist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 308.)—IX. Sulpitius: Se- 
verus, an ecclesiastical historian, born about 363 A.D., 
in Aquitania. We have from him a sacred history 
(Historia Sacra), from the creation of the world to 
A.D. 410; a Life of St. Martin of Tours, and some 
dialogues and letters. The latest edition of his united 
works‘is that of Prato, Verona, 1741-5, 2 vols. 4to. 

SummaAnvs, an Etrurian deity, whose worship was 
adopted, probably very early, at Rome. A temple 
was erected to him at the Circus Maximus in the time 
of the war with Pyrrhus (Ovid, Fast., 6, '731), and his 
earthen statue stood on the top of the temple of Jupi- 
ter on the Capitol. (Cic., Div., 1, 10.) “Nocturnal 
lightnings were ascribed to Summanus, as diurnal ones 
were to Jupiter (Plin., 2, 53.—August., Civ. D., 4, 
23); and when trees had been struck with lightning, 
the Fratres Arvales sacrificed to him black wethers. 
(Gruter, Inscrip., p. 121.) He may, therefore, have 
been only a god of the night ; but we are assured that 
he was Pluto and Dispiter. (Mart., Capell., 2, 40.— 
Arnob., adv. Gent., 37.) Varro joins him with Vul- 
canus, as one of the gods worshipped by the Sabine 
Tatius. (ZL. L., 4, p. 22.) As his Roman name 
was probably a translation, the usual derivation of it, 
Summus Manium, is perhaps founded on truth. His 
festival, the Swmmanalia, was on the 20th of June, 
when cakes shaped like a wheel were offered to him, 
(Keightley’s Mythology, p. 530, seq.) 

Sunivum, a celebrated promontory of Attica, forming 
the extreme point of that province towards the south. 
Near the promontory stood the town of the same name, 
with a harbour. (Pausan., 1, 1.) \Sunium was held 
especially sacred to Minerva as early as the time of 
Homer (Od., 3, 278), and here the goddess had a 
beautiful temple, whence her appellation of Sumas. 
The promontory of Sunium is frequently mentioned in 
Grecian history. Herodotus, in one place (4, 99), 
calls it the Suniac angle (roy youvoy roy Lovviaxoy), 
Thucydides reports that it was fortified by the Athe- 
nians after the Sicilian expedition, to protect their 


vessels which coriveyed corn from Eubcea, and were, 


consequently, obliged to double the promontory (8, 4). 
—Travellers who have visited Sunium inform us that 
this edifice was originally decorated with six columns 


in front, and probably thirteen on each side. Spohn re- 


5. that in his time nineteen columns were still 
| The whole edifice was of white marble, 
‘the most perfect architecture.—According to 
use (vol. 1, p. 342, Am. ed.), nine columns, 
ut their entablatures, front the sea, in a line from 
northwest to east-southeast; three are stand- 
ing on the side towards the land, on the north; and 
two, witha pilaster, next to the corner one of the 
tawards the sea on the east; and 


\ 


‘and Marius himself narrowly escaped being taken.— | northern columns, re 
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palace at Susa, afterward called Memnonium or Mem- 
nonia. Susa itself is sometimes .called Memnonia. 
(Vid. Memnon I.) Susa was.120 stadia in circumfer- 
ence ; according to Polyclitus 200 stadia ; and the ac- 
count of the last-mentioned writer, which Strabo quotes, 
that the city had no walls, deserves full credit, since, 
in all the movements of Alexander and his successors 
in this quarter, it is constantly represented as an unfor- 
tified city. (Strabo, 727.) When, therefore, men- 
tion is made in other writers of walls, we must refer 
what is said ,to the citadel merely. This citadel. was 
termed Memnonium, and is-represented as a place of 
great strength. Alexander found great treasures here. 
(Strabo, 731.) We are informed by Strabo that Susa 
or Susan meant, in Persian ‘‘a lily,” and that the city 
was so called from the abundance of these flowers that 
grew in the vicinity. Perhaps the appellation may 
have had somewhat more of an Oriental meaning, and 
have denoted the, lily (i. €., the fairest) among cities. 
—Great difficulty exists in relation to the site of ‘this 
ancient place.. Mannert declares for Toster or Schosch- 
ter, and not for the more northwestern Sus; but 
consult the remarks of Williams (Geography of An- 
cient Asia, p. 12, seqg.). It was customary with the 
kings of Persia to spend the summer ‘in the cool, 
mountainous country of’ Ecbatana, and the winter at 
Susa, the climate being warmer there than elsewhere. 

Susarion, a Greek poet of Megara, who is supposed 
by some to have been the inyentor of comedy, on the 
authority of the Arundel marble. If the marble, how- 
ever, be correct, by the term kwpodia, as applied to 
him, we can understand nothing beyond a kind of 
rough, extemporal farce, performed by the chorus, into 
which Susarion might have improved the Phallic song. 
His date may be inferred to be about.562 B.C, (The- 
atre of the Greeks, 3d ed., p. 70, 1n notis.—Compare 
the remarks of Bentley, Dissertation on Phalaris, vol. 
1, p. 249, seqg., ed. Dyce.) - 

Sustana or Susis, a province of Persia, to the east 
of Babylonia proper.. It was a large level tract, shut 
in by lofty mountains on all sides but the south, and 
was hence exposed to the hot winds from this quarter, 
while the cool winds from the north were kept off by . 
the mountains. . Hence Susiana was selected as the 
winter residence of the Persian king, but. suffered 
much from heat’in summer. The chief rivers were 
the Ulezus and Tigris, and,,on the confines of Persis, 
the Oroatis. ‘The modern name of Susiana is Chu- 
sistan. The ancient capital was Susa, whence the 
appellation of Susiana was derived. _ (Vid. Susa.) 

Susipa Py.a, narrow passes over mountains from 
Susiana into Persia. (Curt., 5, 3, 17.—Consult 
Schmieder, ad loc., and Diod. Sic., 17, 68.) 

Suruut, a town of Numidia, of which mention is 
made only in Sallust (Bell. Jug., 37) and Priscian 
(5, 2; vol. 1, p. 173, ed. Krehl). Barbie du Bocage 
suspects that this town is the same with that called 
Sufetala (now Séazila) in the Itin. Ant. The name 
‘Suthul is said by some to signify ‘‘ the town of eagles,” 
but with what authority it is hard to say, Gesenius 
; ; more correctly deduces its meaning from the Hebrew, 
(Ovid, Met., 15, 709.—Martal, 13, 110,— Stat.,| and makes it equivalent to “ plantatio,” i. e., settle- 
Sylv., 3, 5.) Pliny, however, relates that Tiberius| ment or:colony. (Gesen., Phan. Mon., p. 427.)° 
used to say of this wine, that physicians had agreed|. Surrivm, a city of Etruria, about eight miles to the 
to give it a name, but that, in reality, it was only a bet- | west of Nepete, and in a northeastern direction from 
ter sort of vinegar.- (Plin., 14, 16.) The modern|Czre. It was a city of some note, and was consid- 
name of Surrentum is Sorrento, and it is Q ied by the Romans as an important acquisition in 
ted as the birthplace of Tasso, and adm furtherance of their designs against Etruria. Having 
exquisite beauty of its scenery and the been surprised by the latter power, it fell into their 
its climate. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, ands, but was almost immediately recovered by Ca- 

‘Susa (-orwm), a celebrated city of Sus illus. (Liv., 6, 3.) Sutrium was colonized by the 
sis, on the east side of the Euleus or | Romans, as Velleius Paterculus reports, seven years 
(Herod., 5, 52.) The founder, according t after Rome had been taken by the Gauls (2, 14). , It 
tus, was Darius; whereas Strabo gives, from snow Sutri. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 234.) 
traditions, the name of Tithonus, the father 0 Mem-| Syierus, an early Greek poet, who, according to 

5 and Memnon himself is said to have. built the | Allian (V. H., 14, 21), lived spatiale ane 


there is a solitary one on the southeastern side. ‘This 
last has obtained for the promontory the name of Cape 
Colonni, or the Cape of the Column. The whites 
of the marble has been preserved probably by the sea- 
‘vapour, in the. same manner as Trajan’s triumphal 
arch at Ancona. The rock on which the columns 
stand is precipitous, but not inaccessible, nor very 
high. It bears, according to Hobhouse, a strong re- 
semblance to the picture in Falconer’s “ Shipwreck ;” 
but the view given in Anacharsis places the temple 
just in the wrong position. Sunium was considered 
by the Athenians an important post, and as much a 
town as the Pireus, but could not have been very 
large, according to Hobhouse, who is of opiniqn that, 
when Euripides styles it the rich rock of Suniwm in 
his Cyclops, he-alludes to the wealth of the temple, 
not the fertility of the soil. The same writer justly 
considers the assertion of Pausanias to be unworthy 
of belief, when ,he states that the spear and the crest 
of the statue of Minerva in the Acropolis might be 
seen from Sunium, a straight line of nearly 30 miles. 
—Sir W, Gell observes that “nothing can exceed 
the beauty of this spot, commanding from a portico of 
white marble, erected in the happiest period of Gre- 
cian art, and elevated 300 feet above-the sea, a pros- 
pect of the Gulf of A®gina on one side, and the Aige- 
an on the other.” (Jfin., p. 82.) Dodwell states that 
“the temple is-supported on its northern side by a 
regularly constructed terrace wall, of which seventeen 
layers of stone still remain. The fallen columns are 
scattered about below the temple, to which they form 
the richest foreground. The walls of the tower, of 
which there are a few remains, may be traced nearly 
down ‘to the port on the southern side; the greater 
part of the’ opposite side, upon the edge of the preci- 
pice, was undefended, except by the natural strength 
of the place and the steepness of the rock ; the walls 
were fortified with’square towers.” (Tour, vol, 1, p. 
540.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol.\2, p. 377.) 
Supizrum Mars, a name of the Adriatic Sea, as sit- 
uate above Italy. The name of Mare Inferwm was 
applied for the opposite reason to the sea below Italy. 
Surina, a powerful officer under Orodes, king of 
Parthia, and who had aided in raising that monarch to 
the throne. He distinguished himself at the storming 
of Seleucia; and was afterward appointed commander 
of the Parthian forces against Crassus, whom he over- 
threw in the memorable victory at, Charre, and after- 
ward entrapped and put to death. Surena himself 
was not long after put to death by Orodes., (Plut., 
Vit. Crass.) . 
Surrentom, a city of Campania, on the lower shore 
of the Sinus Crater, and near the Promontorium: Mi- 
nerve. ‘The place is reported to have been of very 
ancient date, and was said to have derived its name 
from the Sirens, who, as poets sung, in days of yore 
made this coast their favourite haunt, and had a tem- 
ple consecrated to them here. (Strab., 247.) Sur- 
rentum appears to haye become a Roman colony in 
the reign of Augustus. The wine of the Surrentine 
hills was held. in great estimation by the ancients. 
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seus, and was the first that sang of the Trojan war.|3.) But this prosperity and excess of luxury 
Diogenes Laertius writes the name Sagaris, and makes | not of long duration; and the fall of Sybaris was 


him to have been the contemporary and rival of Ho- 
mer. (Diog. Laert., 2,46.) © 

Sysiris, J. a river of Lucania, running by the city 
of the same name, and falling into-the Sinus Tarenti- 
nus. [tis now the Cochile.’ Its waters were said to 
render horses shy. (Strab., 263.— lan, H. N., 2, 
36.)—II. A celebrated city of Lucania, on the Sinus 
Tarentinus, and near the confines of Bruttium. It 
was situate between the rivers Sybaris and Crathis, 
and is said to haye been founded by the people of 
Treezene, not long after the siege of Troy. (Aristot., 
Polit., 5, 3.—Solin., 8.) But these were subsequently 
joined by a more numerous colony of Acheans, under 
the cenduct of Iseliceus (Strab., 263), about 720 B.C. 
(Euseb., Chron., 2.) The rise and progress of this 
celebrated republic must have been wonderfully rapid. 
We are told that it held dominion over four different 
people and twenty-five towns; and that the city extend- 
ed fifty stadia, or upward of six miles, along the Cra- 
this. But the number of its inhabitants capable of bear- 
ing arms, which are computed at 300,000 by several 
ancient writers,.and which are said to have been actu- 
ally brought into the field, is so prodigious as to raise 
considerable doubts as to the accuracy of these state- 
ments. The accounts which we have of their luxury 
and opulence are not less extraordinary: to such a 
degree, indeed, did they. indulge their taste for pleas- 
- ure, that a Sybarite and a voluptuary became synony- 
mous terms. Athenzus, in particular, dwells on their 
inordinate sensuality and excessive refinement. His 
details are chiefly drawn from Timeus, Phylarchus, 
and Aristotle. Among other particulars which he 
gives; upon the authority of these Greek writers, are 
the following. It was forbidden by law to exercise in 
the city any trade or craft, the practice of which was 
attended with noise, lest the sleep of its inhabitants 
might be disturbed ; and, for the same reason, an edict 
was enforced against the breeding of cocks. On the 
other hand, great encouragement was held out to all 
who should discover any new refinement in luxury, 
the profits arising from which were secured to the in- 
ventor by patent for the space of a year. Fishermen 
and dyers of purple were specially exempted from the 
payment of taxes and duties. A crown of gold was 
awarded to those who distinguished themselves by 
the sumptuousness of their entertainments, and their 
names were proclaimed by heralds, at the solemn festi- 
vals, as public benefactors. To these banquets their 
women were also invited, and invitations were sent 
them a year in advance, that they might have suf- 
ficient time to provide themselves with dresses suita- 
ble to the occasion. These were of the most costly 
description, generally purple or saffron-coloured, and 
of the finest Milesian wool. Dionysius of Syracuse, 
having become possessed of one of these robes, which 
was esteemed a singular rarity from its peculiar mag- 
nificence, sold it. to the Carthaginians for 120 talents, 
upward of 20,000/.. When they retired to their vil- 
las, the roads were covered with an awning, and the 
journey, which might easily have been accomplished 
in one day, was the work of three. Their cellars were 
generally constructed near the seaside, whither the 
wine was conveyed: from the country by means of 


pipes. The Sybarites were also said to have invent-’ 
ed vapour baths.—History has recorded the name of 


one individual, famed beyond all his countrymen for 
his effeminacy and sensuality. Smindrydes, the so 
of Hippocrates, is stated by Herodotus to have be: 
by far the most luxurious man that ever lived (6, 1% 
It is reported, that when he went to Sicyon as 
to the daughter of Clisthenes, tyrant of that city, 


was accompanied by a train of a thousand cooks nd | 
_ fowlers, and that he far surpassed that prince and all| 0 
his court x rei and splendour. — (Athen., 12, 


| reckone oi : 
| 238° 49/ ’, If we add the semidiameter of the sun, 
ich is 15/ 57”, we find for the northern margin 24° 5” 
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ened with a rapidity only equalled by that of its sud- 
den elevation. The events which led to this catas 
trophe are thus related by Diodorus Siculus. A dem=— 
ocratical party, at the head of which was Telys, hav- 
ing gained the ascendancy, expelled five hundred of 


the principal citizens, who sought refuge at Crotona. 


This city, upon receiving a summons to'give up the — 
fugitives or prepare for war, by the advice of Pythag- 
oras made choice of the latter alternative; and the 
hostile armies met near the river Traens, in the Cro- 
toniat territory. The forces of Crotona, headed by 
the celebrated Milo, amounted to 100,000 men, while 
those of Sybaris were triple that number; the former, 
however, gairied a complete victory, and but few of 
the Sybarites escaped from the sword of the enemy in 
the route which ensued. The victorious Crotoniats, 
following up their success, advanced against Sybaris, 
and, finding it in a defenceless state, totally destroyed 
the town by turning the waters of the Crathis, and 
thus overwhelming it with the inundation. This event 
is supposed to have happened nearly 510 years B.C. 
(Diod. Sic., 12, 9.—Herod.,'5, 44.— Strabo, 263.) 
The greater part of the Sybarites who escaped from 
the general destruction retired to their colonies on 
the Tyrrhenian Sea; but a small remnant still ad- 
hered to their native soil, and endeavoured, but in 
vain, to restore their fallen city. The city of Thurii 
was afterward erected in the immediate vicinity. (Vad: 
Thurii.) —As Sybaris was utterly destroyed, no ruins 
remain to guide us in our search of its position. 
Swinburne imagined, however, that he had discovered 
some vestiges of this city about three miles from the 
coast. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 354, seqq.) 

Syparifa, an inhabitant of Sybaris. (Vid. Syba- 
ris.) 

Syne, now Assuan, a town of Thebais, on the ex- 
tremities of Egypt. Juvenal, the poet, was banished 
there on pretence of commanding a legion stationed in 
the neighbourhood. —It is famous for being the place 
where the first attempt was made to ascertain the meas- 
ure of the circumference of the earth by Eratosthenes, 
In this town, according to Strabo, a well was sunk, ~ 
which marked the summer solstice, and the day was — 
known when the style ef the sundial cast no shade at 
noon ; at that instant the vertical sun darted his rays 
to the bottom of the well. The observations of the 
French astronomers place Asswan in 24° 5’ 23” of 
north latitude. If this was formerly situated under the 
tropic, the position of the earth must be a little alter- 
ed, and the obliquity of the ecliptic diminished. But 
we should be aware of the vagueness of observations 
made by the ancients, which have conferred so much 
celebrity on these places. ‘The phenomenon of the. 
extinction of the shadow, whether within a deep pit or 
round a perpendicular gnomon, is not confined to one 
exact mathematical position of the sun, but is common 
to acertain extent of altitude, corresponding to the visi- 
ble diameter of that luminary, which is more than half 
a degree. It would be sufficient, therefore, that the 
northern margin of the sun’s disk should reach the zen- 
ith of Syene on the day of the summer solstice, to abol- 
ish all lateral shadow of a perpendicular object. Now, 
in the second century, the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
d from the observations of Hipparchus, was” 


is within a second of the actual latitude of 
esent, when the obliquity of the ecliptic is 
hern limb of the sun comes no nearer 


: for admitting a greater diminution in the _ 
quity of the ecliptic than that which is shown by 
yea] astronomical observation of the most authentic and 
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exact kind. That of the well of Syene isnot among 
the number of these last, and can give us no assistance 
in ascertaining the position of the tropic thirty centu- 
ries ago, as some respectable men of science seem to 
have believed. — Nature presents a peculiar spectacle 
around Syene. Here are the terraces of reddish gran- 
ite of a particular character, hence called Syenite; a 
term applied to those rocks which differ from granite 
in containing particles of hornblende. These mighty 
terraces, shaped into peaks, cross the bed of the Nile, 
and over them the river rolls majestically its impetu- 
ous and foaming waves. Here are the quarries from 
which the obelisks and colossal statues of the Egyp- 
tian temples were dug. An obelisk, partially formed 
and still remaining attached to the native rock, bears 
testimony to the laborious and patient efforts of human 
art. (Malte-Brun, vol. 4, p. 89,:seqgqg., Am. ed.) 

Syennésis, a satrap, or, rather, tributary monarch 
of Cilicia, when Cyrus the Younger made war upon 
his brother Artaxerxes. ‘The name Syennesis appears, 
in fact, to have been a common appellation for the na- 
tive princes of this country. (Consult Bahr, ad He- 
rod., 1, 64.—Kriiger, ad Xen., Anab., 1, 2, 12.— 
Stanl., ad Aisch., Pers.,326.) 

Sytia, Lucius Cornetius, was born at Rome 
A.U.C. 616, B.C. 138, in the consulship of M. Aumilius 
Lepidus and C. Hostilius Mancinus, four years before 
the death of Tiberius Gracchus. Sylla was a patrician 
by birth ; his father, however, did nothing to promote 
either the honour or the wealth of his family, and his 
son was born with no very flattering prospects either 
of rank or fortune. We know not by whom his edu- 
cation was superintended ; but he acquired, either 
from his instructers, or by his own exertions in after 
life, an unusual portion of knowledge ; and he had the 
character of being very profoundly versed in the liter- 
ature of both his own country and Greece. (Sallust, 
Bell. Jug., 95.) But intellectual superiority affords 
no security for the moral principles of its possessor ; 
and Sylla, from his earliest youth, was notorious for 
gross sensuality, and for his keen enjoyment of low 
and profligate society. He is said to have merely oc- 
cupied lodgings at Rome, and to have lived in a way 
which seems to have been reckoned disgraceful to a 
- man of patrician family, and to have incurred great in- 
digence. For his first advancement in life he was in- 
debted to the fondness of a prostitute, who had ac- 
quired a large sum of money, and left it all to him by 
her will; and he also inherited the property of his 
mother-in-law, who regarded him as her own son. Syl- 
la was chosen one of the questors A.U.C. 646, and 
joined the army of Marius, who was then in his first 
consulship, and carrying on the war against Jugurtha 
in Africa. Here his services were of great impor- 
tance, since it was to him that Jugurtha was at last sur- 
rendered by Bocchus, king of Mauritania.. This latter 
circumstance excited, as is said, the jealousy of Ma- 
rius; but Sylla nevertheless served under him as one 
of his lieutenants in the war with the Cimbri, where 
he again greatly distinguished himself. Finding, how- 
ever, the ill will of his general daily increasing, he left 
him, and served in the army of Lutatius Catulus, the 
colleague of Marius: and in this situation, being 


charged with the duty of supplying the soldiers with 
provisions, he performed it so well, that the army of 
Catulus was in the midst of abundance, while that of 


Marius was labouring under seyere privations. . This 


still farther inflamed the animosity with which Marius | 


already regarded him. For some years after this 
riod Sylla seems to have lived in the mere enjo: 
of his favourite pleasures of intellectual and s 


candidate for the office of pretor, but without success. 


In the following year, however, he was more fortu- 


nate, having been elected to this same magistracy with- 


as 


Out the previous step of going through the office of | 
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edile ; and he is said to have exhibited on the occa- 
sion no fewer than a hundred lions ; the first time, it 
is said, that the male lion was ever brought forward in 
the sports of the cireus. (Plin., 8, 16.) On the ex- 
piration of the pretorship he obtained the province of 
Cilicia, and was commissioned to replace on the throne 
Ariobarzaneés, king of Cappadocia, who had been late- 
ly expelled by Mithradates. (Plut., Vit. Syll., c. 5. 
—Liv., Epit.,70.). This he easily effected; for Mith- 
radates was not-yet prepared to encounter the power 
of Rome ; and it is farther mentioned as a memorable 
circumstance in the life-of Sylla, that while he was yet 
in Cappadocia,.he received the first communication 
ever made to any Roman officer by the sovereign of 
Parthia. Arsaces, king, of that country, perceiving 
that the Romans extended their influence into his 
neighbourhood, sent an embassy to Sylla to solicit 
their alliance. Inthe interview between the Roman 
pretor and the Parthian ambassador, Sylla claimed the 
precedence in rank with the usual arrogance of his 
countrymen ; and by this behaviour, in all probability, 
left no very friendly feeling in the mind of Arsaces ; 
and rather encouraged than lessened that jealousy of 
the Roman power, which the Parthians in. the sequel 
were often enabled to manifest with more success than 
any other nation since the time of Hannibal. On Syl- 
Ja’s return to Rome, he was threatened with a prose- 
cution on account of corrupt proceedings in his proy- 
ince; but the matter was never brought to a trial. 
Soon after this the Social War broke out, in which 
Sylla served as lieutenant under the consul Lucius Ju- 
lius Cesar; and during this same contest the name of 
Marius is hardly mentioned, whereas the services of 
Sylla were of the most eminent kind. Towards the 
close of this war, A.U.C. 88, Sylla went to Rome to 
stand candidate for the consulship ; and the prospect 
of his attaining to that dignity was most galling to the 
jealousy of Marius, especially as a war with Mithra- 
dates now appeared certain ; and, if a general of Sylla’s 
reputation filled the office of consul, his claims to the 
command of the army employed in the contest would 
prevail over all others: Sylla’s application for the con- 
sulship was a successful one, and Q. Pompeius was 
chosen as his colleague. Information soon after was 
received that Mithradates had attacked and overrun 
the Roman dominions in Asia Minor, and war was 
therefore declared against him at Rome; whereupon 
Asia and Italy being named as the province of the con- 
suls, the latter fell to the lot of Q. Pompeius, and the 
former to that of Sylla.. But the turbulent tribune 
Publius Sulpitius, the devoted partisan of Marius, was 
determined that this arrangement should not be carried 
into effect. The army which Sylla was to command 
was at this time employed near Nola, as that city, 
which had revolted in the Social War, still refused to 
submit to the Romans; but he himself remained in 
the city with his colleague, endeavouring to baffle the 
project of Sulpitius by proclaiming frequent holydays, 
and ordering, consequently, a suspension of public bu- 
siness. A violent tumult in consequence ensued ; 
Sylla, finding himself in the power of his enemies, was 
compelled to yield, and immediately thereafter left 
Rome for his army, and Sulpitius soon caused a law 
to be passed depriving Sylla of the command against 
Mithradates, and vesting it in Marius. Two military 
tribunes were sent to announce this change to Sylla. 
The army of the latter, however, were as indignant 
as himself at this new arrangement. The two mil- 
itary tribunes were murdered, and the whole force,. 


at | consisting of six legions, broke up from its quarters, 
sensual | and began to march upon Rome, ‘The city was as- 
excitement. At length, A.U.C, 657, he became a] - 


saulted and taken; Sulpitius, being betrayed by one 
of his slaves, was put to death. by Sylla’s orders, and 


‘his head exposed on the rostra; while Marius, 


alter 
a series of romantic adventures, escaped her 2 


v 


ca, Sylla having thus crushed the opposite faction, 
; a ee 
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proscribed Marius, his son, and ‘his. chief adhe- 
rents, re-established the power of the senate, and ap- 
pointed his friend Octavius and his enemy Cinna to 
the consulship, set out against Mithradates. The re- 
lief of Greece was the first object of Sylla; and this 
he accomplished after taking Athens by storm, and 
defeating the armies of Mithradates in two great bat- 
tles. Weakened and dispirited by these reverses, the 
King of Pontus readily concluded a treaty with the 
Roman general, who, on his part, was equally desi- 
rous of a peace, that he might return to Rome, where 
the Marian faction had regained the ascendancy. Syl- 
la had probably expected to produce a comparative 
equilibrium at Rome by the appointment to the con- 
sulship of one from each of the contending factions. 
Here, however, his policy failed, probably from being 
too.refined, or from his not taking into consideration 
the new element which had been introduced by the 
admission of the Italian states to the citizenship. He 
had, in a great measure, exterminated the democratic 
party in Rome itself, and restored the power of the 
senate ; but Cinna perceived the means of raising a 
powerful body of new adherents, by proposing to 
throw open all the tribes to the Italian states, which 
would have given them a preponderance in every pop- 
ular assembly. This the other consul, Octavius, op- 
posed ; and Cinna was compelled to withdraw to the 
country, where he soon mustered a powerful army of 
the disaffected allies. Marius, who had fled to Africa, 
being informed of the turn which affairs had taken at 
Rome, conceived hopes of recovering his power, and 
immediately returned to Italy, joined Cinna, and, at 
the head of.an immense horde of robbers and semi- 
barbarians, the very dregs of the populace of all Italy, 
who flocked to his standard from all quarters, advan- 
ced against the city. At his approach Rome was 
thrown into consternation; and there not being any 
forces sufficient to oppose him, the senate offered to 
capitulate, on condition that the lives of the opposite 
party should be spared. During the progress of these 
negotiations, Marius entered the city at the head of 
his armed and barbarous adherents, secured the gates 
that none might escape, and gave the signal for 
slaughter. On rushed his barbarians like wolves, 
sparing neither age nor sex, while Marius gazed on 
the horrid scene with grim and savage delight. Du- 
ring five days and five nights the hideous massacre 
was continued with relentless ferocity, while the streets 
were deluged with blood, and the heads of the mur- 
dered victims were exhibited in the forum, or laid be- 
fore the monster himself for his peculiar gratification. 
At length Cinna grew sick of the protracted butchery ; 
but the barbarians of Marius could not be restrained 
till they were themselves surrounded and cut to pieces 
by Cinna’s soldiers. Having gratified his revenge by 
this bloody butchery, Marius nominated himself consul 
for the’ seventh time, and chose Cinna to be his col- 
league. This he did without the formalities of a pub- 
lic assembly, as if to consummate his triumph over 
the liberties of his country, thus trampled upon by an 
act at once of violation and of insult. But a short time 
did he enjoy his triumph and revenge. In the seven- 
teenth day of his seventh consulate, and in the sev- 
entieth year of his age, he expired, leaving behind him 
the character of having been one of the most suc- 
cessful generals and most pernicious citizens of Rome. 
Sylla, having concluded a treaty with Mithradates, re- 
turned at the head of his victorious army, prepared 
and determined to inflict the most signal and ample 


vengeance upon the Marian faction, whom he deemed 
equally foes to himself and to the republic. Before 


his arrival in Italy, Cinna had been killed in a mutiny 
of his own troops; and none of the other leaders pos- 


sessed talent and influence enough to make head 
against him. After a short but severe struggle, Sylla 
prevailed, and immediately commenced his dreadful, 


tin 
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deliberate, and systematic course of retribution. All 
who had either taken part directly with Marius, or — 
who were suspected of attachment to the democratic 
party, were put to death without mercy, and, what 
was almost more terrible, apparently without wrath. 
Sylla even produced publicly a list of those he had 
doomed to death, and offered a reward for the heads 
of each. He thus set the example of proscription, 
which was afterward so fatally imitated in the various 
convulsions of the state. His next step was to de- 
populate entirely several of those Italian states which 
had joined the Marian faction, and to parcel out the 
lands among his own veteran troops, whom he thus at 
once rewarded and disbanded in the only manner like- 
ly to reconcile them to peaceful habits, Having thus 
satisfied his revenge, his next care was to reform and 
reconstruct the constitution and government of the 
state, shattered to pieces by long and. fierce intestine 
convulsions. He caused himself to be appointed dic- 
tator for an unlimited time. Hé restrained the influ- 
ence-of the tribunes by abolishing their legislative 
privileges, reformed and regulated the magistracy, 
limited the authority of governors of provinces, enact- 
ed police regulations for the maintenance of public 
tranquillity, deprived several of the Italian states of 
their right of citizenship, and, having supplied the due 
number of the senate by additions from the equestrian 
order, he restored to it the possession of the judica- 
tive order. Having at length completed his career as 
a political reformer, Sylla yoluntarily resigned his dic- 


‘tatorship, which he had held for nearly three years, 


declared himself ready to answer any-accusation that 
could be made against him during his administration, 
walked unmolested in the streets as a private person, 
and then withdrew to his villa near Cumz, where he 
amused himself with hunting and other rural recrea- 
tions. Whether his retirement might have remained 
long undisturbed by the relatives of his numerous vic- 
tims cannot be known, as he died in the year ‘after 
his abdication. of power, leaving, by his own direction, 
the following characteristic inscription to be engraved 
on his tomb: ‘‘ Here lies Sylla, who was never out- 
done in good offices by his friend, nor in acts of hos- 
tility by his enemy.” The civil wars between Marius 
and Sylla may be considered even more worthy the 
careful study of the historian than those of Cesar and 
Pompey, for a right understanding of the circumstan- 
ces which led to the destruction of Roman liberty, as 
the latter but concluded what the former had begun. 
Indeed, the strife between Marius and Sylla was itself 
the natural sequel of that contest between the aristo- 
cratic and democratic factions, if they ought not rath-_ 
er to be termed the factions of wealth and poverty, 
which gave rise to the sedition of the Gracchi, and 
which, being conducted on both sides with no spirit 
of mutual concession, none of mutual regard for pub- 
lic welfare, deepened into the most bitter and rancor- 
ous animosity, such as could end in nothing but mu- 
tual destruction. Of the worst spirit of democracy, 
we see in Marius what may be called a personification ; 
fierce, turbulent, sanguinary, relentless ; brave to ex- 
cess, but savagely ferocious ; full of wily stratagems 
in order to gain his object, then dashing from him ey- 
ery hard-won advantage by his reckless brutality. On 
the other hand, the aristocratic spirit had its represent- 
ative in Sylla; haughty, cautious, and determined, 
forming his schemes with deep forethought, prosecu- 
g them with deliberate perseverance, and abandon- 
them with cold contempt when his object was ac- 
jplished. He held his dictatorial sway till he had 
tiated his revenge, and re-established, as he thought, 
the government on an aristocratical basis ;, then scorn- 
fully laid aside his power, and yielded himself up to ~ 
voluptuous indulgence. By these means it was made 
clearly evident that Rome no longer possessed suffi- 


U 


cient public or private virtue to maintain her republican 
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institutions ; thet she was tottering en the very brink 
of a complete and final revolution, leading ‘with fatal 
certainty to.a military despotism ; and the only ques- 
tion was, whether her despotic ruler should be-a 
Marius or a Sylla; whether he should spring from 
among the democratic populace or the aristocratic no- 
bility : a question not long to be left in doubt. Many 
of the laws enacted by Syila were of a wise and bene- 
ficial character, though their general aim was too man- 
ifestly the restoration of aristocratic power to the 
senate. What effect his personal influence, had his 
life been prolonged, might have had in consolidating 
his political reforms, cannot certainly be known, though 
it may very safely be conjectured that not even his 
power could long have prevented-new convulsions. 
The malady lay too deep to be reached by any merely 
political measures of a remedial nature. It had its 
essence in the degeneracy and moral turpitude of the 
entire body of the republic, both nobles and people, 
which there was nothing in their external circumstan- 
ces to prevent, or in their national religion to heal. 
Besides, as, in the recent wars and revolutions, almost 
all property had experienced a change of possessors, 
there were vast numbers throughout all Italy eager for 
acounter revolution. Several young men also of abil- 
ities and ambition were prepared to emulate the career 
of Marius or of Sylla, which could not be done without 
a renewal of that contest, the heavings of which had 
not yet wholly subsided. Of these, the chief were 


Lepidus, Crassus, Pompey, and Sertorius,and perhaps | 


Lucullus. (Hetherington’s Hist. Rome, p. 141, segq. 
Eneyclop. Metropol., div. 3, vol. 2, p. 113.) 

Symicuus, a Roman senator of the fourth cen- 
tury, who became prefect of Rome, pontiff, augur, 
and procohsul of Airica. He vigorously resisted the 
changes that were made im the national religion by 
the triumphs of Christianity, and headed a deputation 
from the senate to the Emperor Valentinian IL; re- 
questing the fe-establishment of priests and vestals, 
and of the altar of Victory. This application was re- 
sisted by St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, who composed 
an answer t@ the petition of Symmachus, as did also 
the poet Prudentius. -Symmachus Jost his cause, and 
for some reason was banished by Valentinian or Theo- 
dosius, the’ latter of whom recalled him, and raised 
him to the consulship, A-D.391. The petition above 
mentioned is-preserved in the ten books of Symma- 
chus’s epistles,-still extant. His oratory was of that 
kind which characterized the decline-of Roman litera- 
ture. ‘The luxuriance of Symmachus,” says Gib- 
bon, “ consists of barren leaves without fruit, and even 
without flowers. Few facts and few sentiments can 
be extracted from his verbose correspondence.” Of 
these epistles, the best edition is that of Scioppius, 
Mogunt., 1608, 4to. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, 
p. 200, segg.) 

Syartrcibes, two islands or rocks at the entrance 
of the Euxine Sea. (Vid. Cyanez.) : 

SyncgEtuts, one of the Byzantine historians, who 
derived his name from his being Syncellus, or Con- 
stant Resident, with Tarasius, patriarch of Constanti- 


nople. Syncellus lived in the time of Charlemagne, 
began to write his history in 792, but was pre- 


to the study of ancient 
Chronicle of Eusebius was diseov- 
ascertained that this work was one 
the: poscpal sours sources whence Syncellus drew his 
He has, in fact, copied Eusebius tosuch a 
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al published in 1829, 2 vols. 8vo, as part of the 
collection of the Byzantine writers. pea, 
Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 6, p. 365.) 

Synestus, I. a native of Cyrene, and one of the 
most remarkable among the literary men of the fifth 
century. He was born A.D. 378, of a distinguished 
family, and studied at Alexandrea under Hypatia and 
other celebrated instructers. So rapid was the prog- 
ress he made, that, at the age of nineteen years, he 
was chosen by the inhabitants of Cyrene to present 
to the Emperor Arcadius a golden crown which had 
been voted him. The discourse which he delivered 
on this occasion, and which is still preserved, has been 
much admired. At this period he was still a pagan: 
subsequently, however, he was persuaded by Theophi- 
lus, bishop of Alexandrea, to embrace Christianity. 
He was :for a long time, however, very unsettled in 
his theological notions, and it was this very uncer- 
tainty which mduced him for a considerable time to 
withstand the ‘solicitations of Synesius, and not ac- 
cept a bishopric. He yielded, however, A.D. 410, 
and separating from a wife for whom he cherished a 
deep affection, he was consecrated bishop of Ptolemais 
in Cyrenaica. Synesius appears to have died prior to 
431, since, among the members of the council of Eph- 
esus, which was held this same year, we find Euoptius, 
the brother of Synesius, and his successor in the dio- 
cese of Ptolemais.—The works of Synesius are rather 
philosophical and literary than theological. ~ They are 
written with elegance. When the subject admits, his 


diction is elevated, and sometimes even sublime. He 
possesses the art of rendering abstract subjects agree- 
able, by intermingling with them mythological and his- 


torical, or else poetical passages. His letters, which 
are 154 in number, afford varied, amusing, and in- 
structive reading. His Hymns, in iambics of four or 
five feet, present a singular mixture of poetic images, 
Christian truths, and Platonic reveries, for it was to. 
the school of Plato that he always continued to be 
more or less attached. The most complete edition of 
his workseis that of Petavius (Petau), Paris, 1612, 
fol. ; reprinted in 1631 and 1640. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Gr., vol. 7, p: 91.)—II. A philosopher, who wrote a 
commentary on the work of Democritus respecting 
things of a physical and mystical nature. It is found 
in the Bibliotheca Greca of Fabricius (vol. 8, p. 233). 

- Synwas (-ddos), or Synniva (-Orum), a town of Phry- 
gia, northwest of the plain of Ipsus. Ptolemy gives 
the name as Synade, probably through an error of the 
copyists: the form Synnas (-ados) is customary with 
the poets. (Stat., Sylz., 1, 5, 36.) According to 
Stephanus Byzantinus, the name arose from the cir- 
cumstance of many Grecian colonists settling here, 
the city being originally called Synea (Zvvcia), and 
this term being corrupted by the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants into (2vvaia, from obv and vaiw, to live). 
Strabo calls it a small place (ob weya?.n 767.1¢.—Sira- 
bo, 577), and we know nothing very important in rela- 
tion to it: with the Romans, however, it was a Con- 
venius Juridicus. (Pliny, 5, 29, where the name ap- 
pears as a feminine, -}—Between this place 
and Docimzum, which lay to the northwest, were fa- 
mous marble quarries, whence a beautiful kind of 
white marble, with ‘red spots, was obtained. This 
was held im very high repute by the Romans, and was 
ee aad - The Romans named this 
marble, after the town of Synnada, lapis oe ae sagas 
whereas the inhabitants of the country called it AiGoc 
Aoxtuizge or Aoxtiuaioc, from Docimeum. Strabo 
speaks of the high degree of value attached to it, and 
of slabs and columns of it having been to 
Rome at a great expense.—The site of Synnada ap- 
pears to have been in the neighbourhood of the mod- 
ern Bulwwudicn, where extensive quarries are still to be 
seen. (Izake’s Tour, p. 54.) 

‘Syprsax, 2 king of the Maszsyli in Libya, who 
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married Sophonisba, the daughter of Asdrubal, and 
forsook the alliance of the Romans to join himself to 
the interest of his father-in-law and of Carthage. 
Encamping his army apart from that of Asdrubal, both 
camps were in the night surprised and burned by 
Scipio. Afterward, in a general engagement, the 
united Carthaginian and Numidian armies were de- 
feated. Syphax, upon this, hastened back to his own 
country ; but, being pursued by Lelius and Masinissa, 
he, together with his son Vermina, was taken pris- 
oner, and brought back to Scipio. The conqueror 
carried him to Rome, where he adorned: his triumph. 
Syphax died at Tibur, B.C. 201, and was, honoured 
with a public funeral. His possessions were given to 
Masinissa. (Liv., 24, 48, seq¢.—Id., 29, 23, segg.— 
Id., 30, 5, seqgg.—Jd., 30, 45.)—This proper name 
has the penult in the oblique cases always long, ex- 
cept in a single instance in Claudian (15, 91), where 
we find Syphdcem. The context (hawrire venena 
compulimus) cannot by any possibility apply to Sy- 
phax, and therefore Barthe conjectures Hannibalem 
for Syphacem, in the passage of Claudian just referred 
to, an emendation which is now very generally re- 
ceived. Artaud, however (in Lemaire’s edition), re- 
tains the old reading. 

Syractsm, a celebrated city of Sicily, founded 
about 732 years before the Christian era, by Archias, 
a Corinthian, and one of the Heraclide. (Thucyd., 6, 
3.)—The parts of the city. were five in number; Or- 
tygia, Achradina, Tyca, Neapolis, and Epipole. The 
first was that originally colonized and fortified by the 
Corinthians under Archias ; and being then an island, 
and most of it rocky and of difficult approach, it must 
have been very strong. It is now about two miles in 
circumference; and probably obtained its name from 
the abundance of quails there (dprvé, ‘‘a quail’). In 
process of time the city extended to. the continent, 
and a suburb was added, called Achradina, probably 
from the rockiness of the ground. ‘This, in time, oc- 
cupied all the lower part of that peninsula between the 
Portus Laccius and the Portus Trogiliorum, and was, 
next to Ortygia, the best peopled, though not, perhaps, 
in proportion to its extent. A wall was then drawn in 
astraight line from the Portus Trogiliorum to the 
docks at Syracuse, and this was for some time the lim- 
its of the city. Afterward, however, were added no 
less than three suburbs, Tyca, Temenites (subsequent- 
ly Neapolis), and Epipole. ‘Temenites and Tyca were 
so called from the temples of Apollo and of Fortune sit- 
uated there, and of which the réwevy, or sacred closes, 
no doubt, originally occupied a great part of their sites. 
‘Téxn was probably Syracusan for riyn (“fortune”). 
Neapolis was of later foundation, and occupied the site 
of Temenites. These several parts,were all gradual- 
ly surrounded by walls, and included in the city ; and 
thus, in the end, Syracuse became one of the most ex- 
tensive cities in Europe. Ortygia, being the original 
city, was called the citadel, or the city, kar’ éoynv. 
The Epipole, which was north of ‘Temenites and Tyca, 


and of a triangular figure, derived its name from its 


elevated site, now called Belvedere ; the highest parts 
of which were occupied by the Syracusan castles of 
Euryalus and Labdalum. (Compare Géller, de situ 
et origine Syracusarum, Lips., 1818, 8vo.—.Bloom- 


field ad Thucyd., 6, 75; vol. 3, p. 118, in notis.)— 
Syracuse had two harbours, formed by the island of 


Ortygia: one called the smaller harbour, and also 


Portus Laccius, between the upper side of Ortygia 


and the mainland; the other on the southern side, be- 


tween Ortygia and the Plemmyrian promontory, and 
running up far like a bay; this was called the great 
harbour, and was not only extremely capacious, but 
also perfectly secure against storms and the violence 


like that of so many Dorian settlements, was 
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of the sea.—The original constitution of Syrac 
titution atisto 
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eratical. ._It subsequently fell under the power of ty- 
rants, some of whom advanced its power and prosper- 
ity to a very high pitch. (Vid. Gelon, Hiero, Di- 
onysius.) —It occupies also a conspicuous place in 
the Peloponnesian war, on, account of the unfortunate 
expedition sent hither by the Athenians. (Vid. Pelo- 
ponnesiacum Bellum.) After a long period of alter- 
nate fortune, Syracuse at last fell into the hands of the 
Romans under Marcellus, after a siege of about three 
years, B C. 312.—Of the five ancient divisions of Syr- 
acuse, Ortygia alone is now remaining; itis about 
two miles round, and supposed to contain about 17,000 
inhabitants. There are some remains, however, still 
visible of the ancient Syracuse, in the’ ruins of porti- 
coes, temples, and palaces. The famous fountain of 
Arethusa rose in the island of Ortygia; but, though 
still a striking object from its discharge of waters, it 
now serves merely as a resort for washerwomen.— 
“If mighty names: and events,” observes a modern 
writer, “‘crowd tpon the mind. when we barely read 
the name of Syracuse, what vivid historic associations ~ 
must be awakened by the soil itself! 
Syracuse was invoked by Pindar as ‘The Fane of 
Mars,’ and extolled by Cicero as the most beautiful 
in the Grecian world. It was the scene of some of — 
the greatest beings and events of antiquity ; of Ge- 
lon’s patriotism, of Harmocrates’s valour, ofa of Di- 
onysius’s transcendant genius. It baftled Carthage ; 
it crushed and captured the proudest armada equipped 
by Athens in the plenitude: of her power; and, after 
opposing: the science of Archimedes to the strength of 
Rome, it was lost only by the inebriety of its guards 
during the night of Diana’s festival. Its fate stirred’ 


The city of — 


compassion even in the heart of its rugged conqueror. 


When Marcellus looked down at morning from its 
heights on the whole expanse of Syracuse, the sight of | 
its palaces and temples glittering in the sun, of its 


* 


harbours so lately impregnable, and its fleets so lately 
invincible, the recollection ‘of its ancie t glory, the 
knowledge of its impending fate, and the importan 
of his own victory impressed him with such enlions 
that he burst intotears. After a lapse of two thousand 
years, the traveller who looks down from the same 
spot sees the scene of desolation completed. Groves, 
palaces, and temples have all disappeared, and the 
arid rock alone remains, where the ser, basks, and 
the solitary wild-flower is unbent by human ‘footsteps. 
From the Roman conquest the city data its decay; —~ 
its treasures plundered, its pictures and statues torn 
away, and its liberties crushed, arts, commerce, agri- 
culture, and population simultaneously declined. Some 
vestiges of the grandeur of Syracuse undoubtedly re- 
mained, even under the oppression of Rome and the 
degeneracy of the Byzantine empire ; but the conyul- 
sion of earthquakes and the fanatic fury of Saracenic 
invaders at last effaced it from the catalogue of large ~ 
cities ; and now, under the feeblest branch of the 
Bourbons, it has only a squalid, superstitious, and idle 
population of 17,000 souls.. The portion of its land 
that was once most fertile is at present become a pes- 
tilent marsh. But though at this day there are so few 
remains of the numerous and vast buildings of Syra- 
cuse that it is difficult to guess how their materials 
have disappeared, there are still some noble traces of 
its ancient.architecture. In the island of the harbour 
called Ortygia, some foundations have been discoy- 
ered which apparently belonged to the stupendous 
granaries built amid the fortifications of the place by 
the great Dionysius. The modern cathedral, dedica- 

to ‘ Our Lady of Columns,’ is so called from its - 


Bis within its walls the celebrated temple of Mi- 


nerva, with twenty-four of its noble pillage _ twenty- 
eight feet in height, and six feet six inches in diame- ° 


ter. The nave of the modern church is formed out 
. | of the ancient 


cella the, walls having been perforated 
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of Tyre, the chief city of the whole country. 
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_ invasion it was divided into pe 
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to admit of passages into the side aisles, which consist 
of the north and south porticoes of the ancient peri- 
style. Cicero is diffuse in his description of this an- 
cient edifice, which, though spared by Marcellus, was 
stripped to the bare walls of all its splendid ornaments 
by the infamous Verres. Upon the summit of its roof 
there was elevated an enormous gilded shield, that 
was consecrated to Minerva. ‘This object, which was 
visible a great way off in the reflection of the sun, 
_was beheld with religious respect; and the mariner at 
sea made an offering when he took leave of its last 
glimmerings. In that quarter of the city which was 
called Achradina there are also vestiges of the walls 
once defended by the genius of Archimedes. Here 
and there the rock itself is chiselled into battlements ; 
and, wherever there are remains-of gateways, they are 
found so placed that they must have obliged the as- 
sailant to approach them for a great length of way with 
his unshielded right side unprotected. The Hexapy- 
lon of Syracuse was not, as many commentators on 
Livy have supposed, a mere part of the wall, but a 
noble fortress, constructed with such consummate 
skill as to have excited the admiration of the best 
modern judges of military architecture. Its ruins still 
exhibit the size and extent of its subterranean pzssa- 
ges, whence both infantry and cavalry might make 
their sallies, and retreat again under protection of the 
fort; the huge, square towers of its solid masonry are 
still to be traced; and the ground is strewn with the 
vast blocks of parapets, which are bored with grooves 
for pouring melted pitch and lead on the heads of the 
assailants. Such was ancient Syracuse. The fullest 
sympathy need not prevent our repeating a doubt as 
to the vast population of old ascribed to it. True, 
the circuit of its walls was twenty-two miles; and 
Thucydides, long before its era of prosperity under 
Dionysius, allows that it was equal to Athens; but 
the increase of its population after Thucydides’ time 
is merely conjectured, and the inhabitants of all At- 
tica scarcely exceeded half a million.” 


Syria, a country of Asia, bounded on the east by | 


the Euphrates and a smalli portion of Arabia, north by 
the range of Taurus, west by the Mediterranean, and 
south by Arabia. The name Syria has been trans- 
mitted to us from the Greeks. Pococke conjectures 
that it might possibly come from Sur; ‘the ancient name 
It is 
more natural, however, to suppose that the name’ 
Syria is a corruption or abridgment of Assyria, and 
that the form; in question -was first adopted by the 
Tonians, who frequented these coasts after the Assyri- 
ans of Nineveh had made this country a part oftheir 
empire, about 750 B.C. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 
1, p. 432, seqg.)—It was divided into several districts 
and provinces, including, besides Syria Proper, Pheeni- 
cia, Palestine, and, according to Pliny, Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia. Syria is called in Scripture Aram, 
and the inhabitants Arameans, a name derived from 
Aram, the fifth son of Shem, the father of the Syrians. 
Mesopotamia is also called Aram in the sacred text ; 
but the appellation Naharim, 1. e., between the rivers, 
is always added, for distinction’ sake, to the latter. 
The name transmitted to us by the Greeks is, as 
above stated, a corruption or abridgment of Assyria. 
The Greeks, however, were not unacquainted with the 
term Arameans, but they gave it a wide appellation, 
making it comprehend the Syrians, the inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia, the Assyrians, and the White Syrians, 
or Leuco-Syrii, as far as Pontus, because they saw 
that all these nations used a common language, the 


same customs, and the same religious faith. The his- 


tory of Syria is included in that of its conquerors. It 
appears to have been first reduced by Tiglath Pileser, 
king of Assyria, about 750 B.C.; previously to whose 
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the kingdom of Damascus was the principal. After 
the fall of the Assyrian monarchy it came under the 
Chaldean yoke; it shared the fate of Babylonia when 
conquered by the Persians ; and was again subdued 
by Alexander the Great. At his death, B.C. 323, it 
was erected into an independent monarchy under the 
Seleucid, and continued to be governed by its own 
sovereigns till, weakened and devastated by civil wars 
between competitors for the throne, it was finally re- 
duced by Pompey to a Roman province, about 55 
B.C., after the monarchy had subsisted two hundred 
and fifty-seven years. ‘The Saracens, in the decline 
of the Roman empire, next became the masters of 
Syria, about A.D. 622. When the crusading armies 
poured into Asia, this country became the grand thea- 
tre of the contest between the armies of the cross and 
the crescent, and its plains were deluged with Chris- 
tian and Moslem blood. Antioch, under the Roman 
empire the. magnificent and luxurious capital of the 
East, and, next to Rome and Alexandrea, the greatest 
city in the empire, was the first object of the invaders. 
It sustained, in 1098, a protracted siege uninjured, 
during which the Christian camp experienced all the 
horrors of famine: carrion was openly dressed, and hu- 
man flesh is said to have been eaten in secret. It fell 
at length through treachery: in the silence of the 
night, the crosses commenced their indiscriminate 
butchery of its sleeping inhabitants. The dignity of 
age, the helplessness of infancy, and the beauty of the 
weaker sex, were, say the historians, alike disregarded 
by the Latin savages; and Greeks and Armenians 
were for some time, equally with the Mussulmans, ex- 
posed to their fury. More than ten thousand victims 
perished in this massacre. In the followmg spring 
Jerusalem shared the same fate. On the erection of 
the transitory Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, the coun- 
try of Tripoli formed a distinct but dependant princi- 
pality. In the ecclesiastical division, Berytus, Sidon, 
Acre, and Panias were episcopal sees in the province 
of Tyre. “Tyre itself was a royal domain. ‘The bat- 
tle of Tiberias, in 1186, made the. illustrious Saladin 
the master of these places; Jerusalem capitulated the 
following year, and Antioch submitted to the Moslem 
conqueror, who thus became lord of both Syria and 
Egypt. Syria remained subject to the sultans of 
Egypt till, in 1517, Selim I. overthrew the Mama- 
louk dynasty, and Syria and Egypt became absorbed 
in the Ottoman empire.—The situation of Syria, its 
distance from the seat of government, and the nature 
of the country, have rendered it difficult to keep it in 
regular subjection; and the power of the Porte in this 
country has been for some time on the decline, espe- 
cially since the time of Djezzar Pacha. A number of 
petty independent chiefs have sprung up, who have set 
the power of the sultan at defiance. Burckhardt states 
that Badjazze, Alexandretta, and Antakia (Antioch) 
had each an independent aga. Berber, a formidable 
rebel who had fixed his seat at Tripoli, where he had 
maintained himself for six years, had been but recently 
subdued (in 1812) by the Pacha of Damascus.  Ain- 
tab (to the north of Aleppo), as well as Edlip and 
Shogre (between Aleppo and Latikia), had also their 
own chiefs. Throughout Syria, as is the case, in- 
deed, with respect to the whole of Asiatic Turkey, 
the Turks do not form more than two fifths of the pop- 
ulation. All civil and military employments, however, 
are in their hands. Besides Turks, and those natives 
who may claim to be considered as of genuine Syrian 
extraction, the country is inhabited by Kourds, Tur- 
comans, Bedouin Arabs, Chinganes, and other no- 
made hordes ; by Druses, Enzairies, and Motoualis ; 
by Maronites, Armenians, Greek Christians, and Jews. 
No country, perhaps, exhibits a greater variety in the 
character of its population. The old Syrian language 
is said to be spoken in a few districts, chiefly in the 
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neighbourhood of Damascus and Mount Libanus. The 
Arabic predominates both in the country and the 
towns. A corrupt mixture of Syriac and Chaldee is 
spoken in some parts by the peasantry, while the Turk- 
ish is spoken by the Osmanlis and the nomade hordes 
of the north. ~ These various nations, and tribes will 
come more particularly under our notice in describing 
the districts to which they respectively belong. The 
most natural division of the country is that which cor- 
responds to its present political distribution into pa- 
shalics, to which we shall accordingly adhere. The 
coast from Akka to Djebail,-with the mountains in- 
habited by the Druses, is comprehended under the 
pashalic of Seide and Akka. Near Djebail, the pa- 
shali¢ of 'Tarabolos (Tripoli) begins, and ‘extends along 
the coast to Latikia. 
Levant to the Euphrates, is included within that of 
Haleb (Aleppo). The remainder of the country, in- 
cluding by far the largest territory, is the viceroyalty 
of the Racha of Sham (Damascus). (Mod. Trav., pt. 
3, p. 1.) 

Syrinx, a nymph of Arcadia, daughter of the river 
Ladon. (Vid..Pan, page 967, col. 2.) 

Syros, an island in the Augean Sea, one of the Cyc- 
lades, situate between Cythnus and Rhenea. It was 
celebrated for having given birth to Pherecydes, the 
philosopher, a disciple of Pittacus. (Diog. Laert., 1, 
119.—Siérabo, 487.) It is singular that Strabo should 
affirm that the first syllable of the word Syros is pro- 
nounced long, whereas Homer, in the passage which 
he quotes, has made it short.- (Od., 15, 402.) Syros, 
now Syra, is said by Pliny to be twenty miles in cir- 
cumference. (Pliny, 4, 12.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 3, p. 409.) Y ; 

Syrres, two gulfs on the northern coast of Africa, 
one called Syrtis Minor, on the coast of Byzacium, and 
now the Gulf of Cabes; the other called Syrtis Ma- 
jor, on the coast of Cyrenaica, now the Gulf of Sidra. 
The former is supposed to derive its modern name 
from the city of 'Tacape, which was at the head of it. 
The latter is called by the natives Syrte-ai-Kubber, i. 
e., ‘The great Syrtis,” which the sailors have cor- 
rupted into Stdra: The Syrtis Minor is about 45 
geographical miles in breadth, and runs up into the 
continent about 75 miles. It is still an object of ap- 
prehension to sailors, in consequence of the variations 
and uncertainties of the tides on a-flat and shelvy 
coast. The Syrtis Major is about 180 geographical 
miles between the two capes, and penetrates 100 miles 
into the land. The name Syrtzs is generally derived 
from the Greek ovpa, “to drag,” in allusion to the agi- 
tation of -the sand by the force of the tides. (Com- 
pare Sallust, Bell. Jug.,c. 78.) It is more than prob- 
able, however, that the appellation is to be deduced 
from the term Sert, which still exists in Arabic as the 
name for a desert tract or region: for the term Syrtis 
does not appear to have been confined to the mere 
gulfs themselves, but to have been extended also to 
the desert country adjacent, which is still, at. the pres- 
ent day, called Sert. (Ritter, Erdkunde, vol./1, p. 
929, 2d ed.) sa? 
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_ TaseLiaria Less, laws passed at various times 
for the purpose of enabiing the Roman commons to 
‘vote by ballot, and no longer viva voce. The object of 
these laws was to diminish the power of the nobility. 
Voting by ballot was allowed by the Gabinian law, 
_A.U.C. 614, in conferring honours; two years after, 
at all trials except. for treason, by the Cassian law; in 
-passing laws, by the Papirian law, A.U.C. 622; and, 
lastly, in trials for treason, also by the Cceelian law, 
A.U,C, 680. Se 
_ Taserna, I. Rhenana, a city of Gallia Belgica, in 
the’ territory of the .Nemetes, now Rhein-Zabern. 
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(Amm. Marcell., 16, 2.)—II. A city of Gallia Belgica, 
between Argentoratum (Strasburg) and Divodurum 
(Metz). ‘The modern name is Berg-Zabern.—III. 
Triboccorum, a town in the territory of the Tribocci, 
now Elsass-Zabern. (Bischoff und Miller, Worterb. 
der Geogr., p. 942.) 

Tazor, a mountain of Galilee. (Vid. Itabyrius.) 

Taprick, a city on the coast of Numidia, and near 
the limits of the Provincia Zeugitana, now Tabarca. 
(Polyb., 12, 11.) Ptolemy writes the name Thabra-. 
ca; and Pliny, Tabracha. (Plin., 5,.3.) 

Tasornus, a lofty mountain in Samnium, the south- 
ern declivities of which were covered with olive 
grounds. It closed in the Caudine Pass on the south- 
ern side. ‘The modern name is Taburno or Tabor. 
It derives celebrity from Virgil. (Ain, 12, 715.— 
Georg., 2, 307.) 

Tacipr, a town of Africa, at the head of the Syrtis 
Minor. It is now €abes or Gaps. Near it were some 
medicinal. waters, called Ague Tacapine, now El- 
rial ies (Plin., 5, 4.—Itin. Anton., 50, 59, 74, 

c.) 

Tacrarinas, a Numidian by birth, and the leader 
of a revolt in Africa against the Roman power, in the 
reign of Tiberius. He had served among the Roman 
auxiliaries, and acquired in this way some knowledge 
of military discipline. Deserting, subsequently, from 
the forces among which he had been enrolled, he col- 
lected together some predatory bands, whom he ac- 
customed to discipline, and finally appeared as the lead- 
er of the Musulani, a powerful nation on the borders 
of the desert. ‘The Mauri also were drawn into the 
confederacy, and the Cinithii too were forced to join 
it. | Furius Camillus, the proconsul of Africa, marched 
against and defeated him. He afterward, however, 
renewed the war, and was again defeated by Apronius, 
and driven into the desert. Still unsubdued in spirit, 
he appeared a third time as an enemy, and was de- 
feated by Bleus. He again carried on the war, after 
this, with renewed strength and vigour, but was again 
overcome by Dolabella, and fell fighting bravely. 
(Tacit., Ann., 2, 52.—Id. 1b., 3, 20. —LId. ib., 3, 74. 
—Id. ib., 4, 23, seqq.) 

Tacuampso, an island in the Nile, near Phile. The 
Egyptians held one half of this island, and the rest was 
in the hands of the Authiopians. (Consult Herod., 2, 
29.)—The name Tachampso is thought to signify “the.” 


island of crocodiles,” the Egyptian term for these ani- — 
mals being yauyat, according to Herodotus (2, 70.— _ 


Consult Creuzer, Comment. Herod., p. 83.—Jablon- 
ski, Voc. Atgypt., p. 388.— Champollion, ? Egypte 
sous les Pharaons, vol. 1, p. 152). Mannert makes 
it answer to the modern Derar (Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 
1, p. 231); but Heeren is in favour of Calapisché 
(Ideen, vol. 2, pt. 1, p.359.—Consult Bahr, ad Herod., 
2, 29). : ne By 
Tacuos, a king of Egypt in the tine of Artaxerx- 
es Ochus. Having revolted against the Persians, he 
drew the Greeks over into his interests, especially the 
Athenians and Spartans. The former sent Chabrias 
to his aid; the latter, Agesilaus. A misunderstand- 
ing soon arose hetween the Spartan leader and Ta- 
chos, on account| of Agesilaus having offered adyice 
which was rejected by Tachos, and also because the 
former had merely the command of the mercenaries, _ 
whereas Chabrias had charge of the fleet, while Ta- 
chos exercised supreme control over all the forces. 
Agesilaus, in consequence of this, espoused the inter- 
ests of Nectanebis, cousin, to Tachos, and had him 
roctaimed king while Tachos was absent in Phenicia 
with the Egyptian forces. Tachos, upon this, fled to 
the Persians, B.C. 361. He reigned about two years. 
(Corn. Nep., Vit. Ages. — Diod. Sic., 15, 92.—Id., - 
16, 48, seqq:) shall: . 
 Tactrus, C. Cor 
an, born in the rei 


is, a celebrated Latin histori- 
lero. The exact year cannot 
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be ascertained ; but as Pliny the Younger informs us 
that he and Tacitus were nearly of the same age, it is 
supposed that Tacitus was born A.U.C. 809 or 810, 
about the sixth year of Nero’s reign. The place of his 
nativity is, nowhere, mentioned, but it is generally 
thought to have been Interamna (now Terni), in Um- 
bria. He was the son of Cornelius Tacitus, a procu- 
yator appointed by the prince to manage the imperial 
revenue and govern a province in Belgic Gaul. The 
person so employed was, by virtue of his office, of 
equestrian rank. ‘The place where Tacitus received 
his education, Massilia, now Marseille, was at that 
time the seat of literature and polished manners. 
Agricola was trained up there; but there is no reason 
to think that Tacitus formed and enlarged his mind at 
the same place, since, when he relates the fact about 
his father-in-law, he is silent respecting himself. If 
he was educated at Rome, we may be sure that it 
was a method very different. from the fashion. then in 
vogue. ‘Tacitus, it is evident, did not imbibe the 
smallest tincture of that frivolous science and_ that 
vicious eloquence that debased the Roman genius. 
He most probably had the good fortune to be formed 
upon the plan adopted in the time of the republic ; and 
with the help of a sound scheme of home discipline, 
and the best domestic example, he grew up, in a course 
of virtue, to that vigour of mind which gives such an- 
imation to his writings. It is reasonable to suppose 
that he attended the lectures of Quintilian, who, in op- 
position to the sophists of Greece, taught for more 
than twenty years the rules of that manly eloquence 
which is so nobly displayed’ in his Institutes. Some 
critics have applied to Tacitus the passage in which 
Quintilian, after enumerating the writers who flourish- 
ed in that period, says, ‘There is another person who 
gives additional lustre to the age ; a man who will de- 
serve the admiration of posterity. I do not mention 
him at present : his name will be known hereafter” (10, 
1).—If this passage relates to Tacitus, the prediction 
has been fully verified. | When Quintilian published his 
great work, in the reign of Domitian, ‘Tacitus had not 
then written his Annals or his History. Those im- 
mortal compositions were published in the time of Tra- 
jan. —The infancy of Tacitus kept him untainted by 
the vices of Nero’s court. He was about twelve 
years old when that emperor finished his career of guilt 
and folly ; and in the tempestuous times that ensued, he 
was still secured by his tender years. Vespasian re- 
stored the public tranquillity, revived the liberal arts, 
and gave encouragement to-men of genius. Our_au- 
thor’s first ambition was to distinguish himself at the 
bar.—A gricola was joint consul with Domitian, A.U.C. 
830, for the latter part of the year. Tacitus, though 
not quite twenty, had given such an earnest of his fu- 
ture fame, that Agricola chose him for his son-in-law. 
Thus distinguished, our author began the career of 
civil preferment. Vespasian had a just discern- 
ment of men, and was the friend of rising merit. 
Rome at length was governed by a prince who had 
the good sense and virtue to consider himself as the 
chief magistrate, whose duty it was to redress: all 
grievances, restore good.order, and give energy to the 
laws. In such times, the early genius of ‘Tacitus at- 
tracted the notice of the emperor. The foundation of 
his fortune was laid by Vespasian. ‘Tacitus does not 


tell the particulars, but it is probable that he began 


with the functions of the Vigintivirate ; a body of 
twenty men commissioned to execute an inferior ju- 
risdiction for the better regulation of the city. That 
office, according to the system established by Augus- 
tus, was a preliminary step to the gradations of the 


-magistracy. The senate had power to dispense with 


it in particular cases, and accordingly we find Tibe- 

rius applying to the fathers for that indulgence in fa- 

vour of Drusus, the son of Ge anicus. It is prob- 

able that Tacitus became one of the Vigintivirate, 
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and, consequently, that the road of honour was laid 
open to him. The death of Vespasian did not check 
him in his progress. Titus was the friend of virtue. 
The office of questor was, in the regular course, the 
next public honour ; and it qualified the person who 
discharged it for a seat in the senate. Titus reigned 
little more than two years. Domitian succeeded to 
the imperial dignity. Suspicious, dark, and sullen, he 
made the policy of Tiberius the model of his govern- 
ment. He saw public virtue, and he destroyed it ; 
and yet, in that disastrous period, Tacitus rose to pref- 
erment. The historian himself furnishes a solution 
of this enigma. Agricola, he tells us, had the address 
to restrain the headlong violence of the tyrant by his 
prudence and moderation. ‘Tacitus imitated this line 
of conduct, and, instead of giving umbrage to the 
prince and provoking the tools of power, he was con- 
tent to display his eloquence at the bar. Tacitus had 
a talent for poetry, and his verses, most probably, 
served to ingratiate him with the tyrant, who affected 
to be a votary of the Muses. If,,in addition to this, 
he was the author of a book of apophthegms called Fa- 
celi@, that very amusement could not fail to prove 
successful in gaining for him the notice of Domitian. 
By this emperor Tacitus was made pretor, A.D. 88 ; 
he was also ‘appointed one of the college of Quinde- 
cimvirt. In A.D. 78 he married the daughter of Ju- 
lius Agricola. On the death of his father-in-law, A.D. 
93, he. quitted Rome, but returned to it in the year 97, 
when Nerva was on the throne. This prince named 
him successor -in the consulship to Virginius Rufus, 
who had just died. In honour of Virginius, the sen- 
ate decreed that the rites of sepulture should be per- 
formed at the public expense. ‘Tacitus delivered the 
funeral oration from the rostra. Praise from such an 
orator, Pliny says, was sufficient to crown the glo- 
ry of a well-spent life. (Epist., 2, 1.) Nerva died 
A.U.C. 851, having about three months before adopt- 
ed Trajan for his successor. In that short interval 
the critics have agreed to place the publication of the 
life of Agricola ; and their reason is, because Tacitus 
mentions Nerva Cesar, but does not style him Divus, 
the deified Nerva, which, they say,, would have been 
the case if the emperor was then deceased ; but they 
forget that, in the same tract (c. 44), our author tells 
us how ardently Agricola wished to see the elevation 
of Trajan to the seat of empire, and that wish would 
have been an awkward compliment to the reigning 
prince. It seems therefore probable that the Life of 
Agricola was published in the reign of Trajan.—The 
production just mentioned is one of the most perfect 
specimens of biography that any language can show, 
and the- noblest monument ever erected by any writer 
to any individual. We know not, on perusing it, 
which most to ‘admire, the exalted and amiable char- 
acter of the hero, or the truth, sensibility, and tone of 
calmness that prevail throughout the piece. ‘The mis- 
fortunes of the times had imparted an air of melan- 
choly to the style of Tacitus, which gives the work in 
His friend- 
ship towards his father-in-law never renders him un- 
faithful to the truth, nor does he attempt to conceal 
his indignation at the policy of the Roman govern- 
ment, of which Agricola was sometimes compelled to 
be the instrument.—The Treatise on. the Manners of 
the Germans (De situ, moribus, et populis Germania), 
it is generally agreed, made its appearance in the year 
of Rome 851. The new’ emperor, whose adoption 
and succession had been confirmed by a decree of the 
senate, was at the head of the legions of “Germany 
when he received the intelligence of the death of 
Nerva and his own accession to the empire. Being 
of a warlike disposition, he was not in haste to. leave 
the army, but remained there during the entire year. . 
In such a juncture, a picture of German manners could 
not fail to excite the curiosity of the public. The 
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second consulship of Trajan is mentioned in the tract 
(c. 37), and that was A.U.C:; 851, in conjunction with 
Nerva, who died before the end of January. It is 
therefore certain that the description of Germany saw 
the light in the course of that year.—In this treatise 
but little reliance can be placed on the geographical 
notices of Tacitus, which are very defective. His re- 
marks on the manners, usages, and political institu- 
tions of this people are, on the other hand, peculiarly 
valuable. ‘The historian is supposed ‘by the best crit- 
ics to have derived his principal information relative 
to the Germans from persons who had served against 
them, and, in particular, from Virginius Rufus, who, 
as we learn from the Letters of Pliny, was the friend 
of Tacitus. The great work, also, of the elder Pliny 
on Germany, now lost, must have been an important 
aid. As to the object of the historian in composing 
this work, some have even gone so far as to suppose 
that his sole intention was to satirize the corrupt mor- 
als of his contemporaries, by holding forth to view-an 
ideal and highly-coloured picture of barbarian virtue. 
According to these same writers, his object was to bring 
back his countrymen to their ancient simplicity of man- 
ners, and thus oppose an effectual barrier to those en- 
emies who menaced the safety of their descendants. 
But a perusal of the work in question destroys all this 
fanciful hypothesis. The analogy between many of 
the rude manners of the early Germans and those of 
the aborigines of North America at once stamps the 
work with the seal of truth.. What if Tacitus dwells 
with a certain predilection upon the simple manners 
of Germany? It surely is natural in one who had be- 
come disgusted with the excesses of Italy. We are 
not to suppose, however, that this work of Tacitus is 
free from errors. The very manner in which he ac- 
quired his information on this subject must have led 
to misconceptions and mistakes. ' Religious prejudi- 
ces also served occasionally to mislead the historian, 
who beheld the traces of Greek and Roman mytholo- 
gy even in the North.—The friendship that subsisted 
between Tacitus and the younger Pliny is well known. 
Jt was founded on the consonance of their studies and 
their virtues. They were both convinced that a stri- 
king picture of former tyranny ought to be placed in 
contrast to the felicity of the times that succeeded. 
Pliny acted up to his own idea of this in the panegyric 
on Trajan, where we find a vein of satire against Domi- 
tian running throughout the whole piece. It appears 
‘in his letters that he had some thoughts of writing a 
history on the same principle ; but he had not resolu- 
tion to undertake that arduous task. Tacitus had 
more vigour of mind; he thought more intensely, and 
with deeper penetration than his friend. We find 
that he had formed, at an early period, the plan of his 
History, and resolved to execute it in order to show 
the herrors of slavery, and the debasement of the Ro- 
man people through the whole of Domitian’s reign. 
(Vit. Agr., c. 3.) He did not, however, though em- 

loyed in a great and important work, renounce im- 
mediately all his practice in the forum, but continued 
to be employed there until the trial of Marius Priscus, 
who had been proconsul of Africa, and stood im- 
peached before the senate at the suit of the province. 
Priscus had presented a memorial, praying to be tried 
by a commission of select judges. Tacitus and Pliny, 
by the special appointment of the fathers, were advo- 
cates on the part of the Africans. They thought it 
their duty to inform the house that the crimes alleged 
against Priscus were of too atrocious a nature to fall 
within the cognizance of an inferior court. The case 
was therefore heard at an adjourned meeting of the 


senate, and the eloquence of Pliny and Tacitus, but 


more particularly of the latter; succeeded in establish- 

ing the guilt of the accused. The senate concluded 

the’ business with a declaration that Tacitus and Pliny 

had executed the ‘trust reposed in them to the full sat- 
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isfaction of the house. The cause was tried A.U.C. 
853, in the third year of Trajan’s reign. From that 
time Tacitus dedicated himself altogether to his His- 
tory. Pliny informs us (Ep., 4, 13), that our author 
was frequented by a number of visiters, who admired 
his genius, and for that reason went in crowds to his 
levée. From that conflux of men of letters Tacitus 
could not fail to gain the best information. Pliny 
sent a full detail of all the circumstances attending the 
death of his uncle, the elder Pliny, who lost his life in 
the eruption of Vesuvius, in order that an exact rela- 
tion of that event might be transmitted to posterity. 
——Trajan reigned nineteen years. He died suddenly 
in Cilicia, A.U.C. 870, A.D. 117. “The exact time 
when Tacitus published ‘his History is uncertain, but 
it was in some period of Trajan’s reign. He was re- 
solved to send his work into the world in that happy 
age when he could think with freedom, and what 
he thought he could publish with perfect security. 
(Hist., 1, 1.) He began from the accession of Galba, 
A.U.C%822, and followed down the thread of his nar- 
rative to the death of Domitian, in the year 849 ; the 
whole comprising a period of seven-and-twenty years, 
full of important events and sudden revolutions, in 
which the pretorian bands, the armies in Germany, 
and the legions in Syria claimed a right to raise 
whom they thought proper to the imperial seat, with- 
out, any regard for the authority of the senate. Such 
was the subject Tacitus had before him. The sum- 
mary view which he has given of those disastrous 
times is the most awful picture of civil commotion 
and the wild distraction of a frantic people. It is not 


‘exactly known into how many books the work was di- 


vided. Vossius makes the number no less than thir- 
ty; but, to the great loss of the literary world, we 
have only the first four books, and the commencement 
of the fifth. The work must have been a large one, 
if we may judge from the portion that has reached us, 
since this contains the transactions of little more than 
a single year. The reign of Titus, “the delight of 
human kind,” is totally lost, and Domitian has esca- 
ped the vengeance of the historian’s pen. The His- 
tory being finished, Tacitus did not think that he had 
completed his portraiture of slavery. He went back 
to Tiberius, who left a model of tyranny for his suc- 
cessors. ‘This second work he called by the name of 
Annals. It included a period of four-and-fifty years, 
from the year 767 to the death of Nero in 821. Du- 
ring the period embraced by the History the whole 
empire was convulsed, and the author had to arrange 
the operations of armies in Germany, Batavia, Gaul, 
Italy, and Judea, all in motion almost at the same 
time. This was not the case in the Annals. The 
Roman world was in a state of general tranquillity, 
and the history of domestic transactions was to sup- 
ply Tacitus with materials. The author has given us, 
with his usual brevity, the true characters of this part of 
his work. ‘The detail,” he says, “into which he was 
obliged to enter, while it gave lessons of prudence, was 
in danger of being dry and unentertaining. In other 
histories, the operations of armies, the situation of 
countries, the events of war, and the exploits of illustri- 
ous generals awaken curiosity and expand the imagina- 
tion. We have nothing before us but acts of despo- 
tism, continual accusations, the treachery of friends, 
the ruin of innocence, and trial after trial, always end- 
ing in the same catastrophe. Events like these will 

ive to the work a tedious uniformity, without an ob- 
ject. to enliven attention, without an incident to prevent 
satiety.” (Ann., 4, 33.) But the genius of Tacitus 
surmounted every difficulty. He was able to keep at- 
tention awake, to please the imagination, and enlighten. 
the understanding. The style of the Annals differs 
from that of the sn which required stately peri- 
ods, pomp of expression, and harmonious sentences. 
The Annals are written in a strain more oo and 
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temperate: every phrase is a maxim; the’ narra- 
tive goes on with rapidity ; the author is sparing of 
words, and prodigal of sentiment ; the characters. are 
drawn with a profound knowledge of human nature ; 
and when we see them figuring on the stage of public 
business, we perceive the internal spring of their ac- 
tions ; we see their motives at work, and, of course, 
are prepared to judge of their conduct. The Annals, 
as well as the History, have suffered by the barbarous 
rage and more barbarous ignorance of the tribes’ that 
overturned the Roman empire. Of the sixteen books 
which originally composed the Annals, the following 
are lost: a part of the fifth, from the seventh to the 
tenth both inclusive, the beginning of the eleventh, and 
the end of'the sixteenth. We miss, therefore, three 
years of Tiberius, the entire four years of Caligula, the 
first six of Claudius, and the last two of Nero. And, 
on the other hand, we have the history of the reign of 
Tiberius, with the exception of the three years just 
mentioned, the latter years of Claudius, and the his- 
tory of Nero down to A.D. 67.—We find th&t. Taci- 
tus intended, if his life and health continued, to re- 
view the reign of Augustus (Ann., 3, 24), in order to 
detect the arts by which the old constitution was over- 
turned, to make way for the government of a single 
ruler. This, in the hands of such a writer, would have 
been a curious portion of history ; but it is probable he 
did not live to carry his design into execution. The 
time of his death is not mentioned by any ancient au- 
thor. It seems, however, highly probable that he died 
in the reign of Trajan, and we may reasonably conclude 
that he survived his friend Pliny. ‘Those two writers 
were the ornaments of the age ; both men of genius ;* 
both encouragers of literature ; the’ friends of liberty 
and virtue. The esteem and affection which Pliny 
cherished towards our author is evident in many of 
his letters, but nowhere more than in the following pas- 
sage: ‘“‘I never was touched with a more sensible 
pleasure than by an account which I received lately 
from Cornelius Tacitus. He informed me that, at the 
last Circensian games, he sat next to a stranger, who, 
after much discourse on various topics of learning, 
asked him if he was an Italian or a Provincial. 'Ta- 
citus replied, ‘Your, acquaintance with literature must 
have informed you who lam.’ ‘ Ay!’ said the man; 
‘ pray, then, is it Tacitus or Pliny I am talking with?’ 
I cannot express how highly I am pleased to find that 
our names are not so much the proper appellations of 
men as a kind of distinction for learning itself.” (Ep., 
10, 23.) Had Pliny been the surviver, he, who. la- 
mented the loss of all bis friends, would not have fail- 
ed to pay the last tribute to the memory of Tacitus. 
The commentators assume it as a certain fact that 
our author must have left issue; and their reason is, 
because they find that M. Claudius Tacitus, who was 
created emperor A.D. 276, deduced his pedigree from 
the great historian. (Vopisc., Vit. Tac.) That ex- 
cellent prince was only shown to the world. He was 
snatched away by a fit of illness at the end of six 
months,’ having crowded into that short reign a num- 
ber of virtues. Vopiscus tells us that he ordered the 
image of Tacitus, and a complete collection of his 
works, to be placed in the public archives, with a spe- 
cial direction that ten copies should be made every 
year at the public expense. But, when the mutilated 
state in which our author has come down to posterity 
is considered, there is good reason to believe that the 
orders of the prince were never executed.—Tacitus 
has well deserved the appellation that has been be- 
stowed upon him of “ the greatest historian of antiqui- 
ty.” To the generous and noble principle which gui- 
- ded his pen throughout his work, he united a fund of 
knowledge and the colours of eloquence. Every short 


description is a picture in miniature : we see the per-. 


sons acting, speaking, or suffering ; our passions are 
kept in a tumult of emotion ; they succeed each other 
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in quick vicissitude ; they mix and blend in various 
combinations ; we glow with indignation, we melt into 
tears. The Annals, in fact, may be called an histori- 
cal picture-gallery. It is by this magic power that Ta- 
citus has been able to animate the dry regularity of 
the chronologic order, and to spread a charm over the 
whole that awakens curiosity and unchains attention. 
How different from the gazette-style of Suetonius, 
who relates his facts in a calm and unimpassioned 
tone, unmoved by the distress of injured virtue, and 
never rising to indignation. Tacitus, on the contrary, 
sits in judgment on the prince, the senate, the consuls, 
and the people ; and he finds eloquence to affect the 
heart, and through the imagination to inform the un- 
derstanding.—Tacitus has been called the Father of 
Philosophical History ; and the title is well bestowed 
if it:be considered as confined to his-acute and forcible 
criticisms on individual character, and the moral dig- 
nity and pathos of his manner ; but of Political philos- 
ophy we discover in this excellent writer but few 
traces. To this department of wisdom, the. times, 
both those which Tacitus saw and those of which his 
fathers could tell him, were fatally unpropitious. They 
exhibited a frame of society (if we-may disgrace that 
expression by so applying it) suffering a course of ex- 
periments too frightfully violent to issue in fine results. 
In a nation thus tried with extremes, we could hardly 
expect to meet with the refinements of political sci- 
ence ; and supposing them there to exist, an historical 
account of such a nation affords little scope for the 
display of them.—It may be expected that some no- 
tice should be taken of the objections which have been 
urged against Tacitus by the various writers who have 
thought proper to place themselves in the chair of 
criticism. The first charge exhibited against our au- 
thor is, that he has written bad Latin. This shall be 
answered by a writer who was master of as much 
elegance as can be attained in a dead language. 
“Who,” exclaims Muretus, ‘‘ are we moderns, even 
if all who have acquired great skill in the Latin lan- 
guage were assembled in a, body; who are we, that 
presume to pronounce against an author (Tacitus) 
who, when the Roman language still flourished in all 
its splendour (and it flourished to the time of Hadri- 
an), was deemed the most eloquent orator of’ his 
time? When we reflect on the number of ancient 
authors whose works have been destroyed, which of 
us can pretend to say that the words which appear 
new in Tacitus were not known and used by the an- 
cients? and yet, at the distance of ages, when the pro- 
ductions of genius have been wellnigh extinguished, 
we of this day take upon us a decisive tone to con- 
demn the most celebrated writers, whose cooks and 
mule-drivers understood the Latin language, and spoke ~ 
it, better than the most confident scholar of the pres- 
ent age.” — The next allegation against Tacitus is 
grounded upon the conciseness and consequent ob- 
scurity of his style. ‘The love of brevity, which dis- 
tinguishes Tacitus from all other writers, was proba- 
bly the result of his early admiration of Seneca; and, 
perhaps, was carried farther by that constant habit of 
close thinking, which could seize the principal idea, 
and discard all unnecessary appendages. ‘Tacitus was 
Montes- 
quieu says he knew everything, and therefore abridged 
everything. In the political maxims and moral re- 
flections, which, where we least expect it, dart a sud- 
den light, yet never interrupt the rapidity of the narra- 
tive, the comprehensive energy of the sentence gives 
all the pleasure of surprise, while it conveys a deep 
reflection. The observations which Quintilian calls 


lumina sententiarum crowded fast upon the author’s 


mind, and he scorned to waste his strength in words; 
he gave the image in profile, and left the reader to 


take a round-about view.—It may be asked, Is Taci- 


tus never obscure? He certainly is: his own laconic 
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manner, and, it may be added, the omissions of the 
copyists, have occasioned some difficulties; but he 
who has made himself familiar with the peculiarities 
of his style will not be much embarrassed. But still 
it may be said that, in.so long a work, one continued 
strain of studied brevity fatigues the ear, and tires the 
reader by an unvaried and disgusting monotony. Va- 
riety, it must be admitted, would give new graces to 
the narrative, and prevent too much uniformity. The 
celebrated Montaigne observes, that Tacitus abounds 
with strong and vigorous sentences, often constructed 
with point and subtlety, agreeably to the taste of the 
age, which delighted in the gay and brilliant; and 


when those were not in the thought, the writer was | 


sure to find an antithesis in the expression. And yet 
it is remarkable that the same writer, who owns that 
for twenty years together he read. by fits and starts, 
tells us himself that he read Tacitus a second time in 
one regular train, without interruption. —A third alle- 
gation of the critics is, that Tacitus was a misanthrope, 
who beheld human nature with a malignant eye, and, 
always suspecting the worst, falsified facts, in order 
to paint men worse than they were. The answer is 
obvious: Tacitus was fallen on evil times; he says, 
“A black and evil period lies before me. The age 
was sunk to the lowest depth of sordid adulation, in- 
somuch that not. only the most illustrious citizens, in 
order to secure themselves, were obliged to crouch in 
bondage ; but even men of consular and pretorian 
rank, and the whole senate, tried, with emulation, who 
should be the most obsequious of slaves.” (Ann., 
3,65.) In such times, who could live free from suspi- 
cion? Tacitus knew the character of Tiberius; he 
was an accurate observer of mankind: but he must 
have been credulous indeed, or the willing dupe of a 
profligate court, if he had not laid open the secret mo- 
tives of all, and traced their actions to their first prin- 
ciples. At the head of the critics who have endeav- 
oured to enforce the charge of falsehood and malevo- 
lence stands Famianus Strada, the elegant author of 
the well-known Prolusiones Academica, and the wars | 
in Holland, entitled De Bello Belgico: but it will be 
sufficient, in answer to his laboured declamations, to 
say with Lord Bolingbroke, :‘‘He was a rhetor, who 
condemned Tacitus, and presumed to write history 
himself.”—The imputation of atheism, which has been 
urged by critics of more piety than discernment, is 
easily refuted. Whatever were our author's doubts 
concerning fate, free-will, and the influence of the 
planets, let the fine apostrophe to the departed spirit 
of Agricola be perused with attention, and every sen- 
timent will discover a mind impressed with the idea 
of an overruling Providence. ‘There are many pas- 
-sages in the Annals and the History to the same ef- 
fect: but more on this head is unnecessary. Nor 
does the paradox suggested by Boccalini deserve a 
longer discussion. ‘That author gives it as his opin- 
ion, that the whole design of the Annals was to teach 


the art of despotism: it may, with as good reason, be 
said, that Lord Clarendon wrote the history of the 
Grand Rebellion with intent to teach. schismatics, 
Puritans, and Republicans how to murder the king. 
(Murphy, Essay on the Life and Genius of Tacitus, 
p. 10, seqg.)—There has come down to us a dialogue 
entitled De claris oratoribus, sive de causis corrupta 
eloguentig. The manuscripts and old editions name 
Tacitus as the author of this production; a great 
number of commentators, however, ascribe it to Quin- 
tilian, and some to Pliny the Younger. They who 
argue from the language of manuscripts allege in their | 


favour Pomponius Sabinus, a grammarian, who states 
that Tacitus had given to the works of Mecenas the 
epithet of calamistri. Now the passage to which the 

ammarian alludes is actually found in the 26th chap- 
ter of the dialogue under consideration. The author 


- of the dialogue, moreover, informs us, in the first chap- | 
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ter, that he was a very young man (juvenis admodum) 
when he wrote it, or, at least, when he supposes it to 
have been held in his presence. This point of time 
is clearly determined inthe 17th chapter; it was the 
sixth year of the reign of Vespasian, A.D. 75. Taci- 
tus at this period would be about sixteen years of age. 
From what has been said then, it will be perceived 
that, as far as chronology is concerned, nothing pre- 
vents our regarding Tacitus as the author of the dia- 
logue in question. It is true, we find a marked differ- 
ence between the style of the writer of this dialogue 
and that of the historian; but would not the interve- 
ning period of forty years sufficiently account for this 
discrepance, and the language of the man be different 
from the tone of early youth? Might not, too, the 
same writer have varied his style in order to adapt 
it to different subjects? Ought he not to assimilate 
it to the various characters who bear a part in the 
dialogue? Induced by these and other reasons, Pi- 
thou, Dodwell, Schulze, and many others, have giv- 
en their opinion in favour of our adhering to the ti- 
tles of the manuscripts, and have ascribed the dia- 
logue to Tacitus. Rhenanus was the first who en- 
tertained doubts respecting the claim of Tacitus to 
the authorship of. this production, and since his time, 
Dousa, Stephens, Freinshemius, and- others no less 
celebrated, have contended that Quintilian, not Taci- 
tus, must be regarded as the true writer of the work. 
They place great reliance on two passages of Quin- 
tilian, where that writer says expressly that he had 
composed a separate treatise on the causes of the cor- 
ruption of eloquence (Inst. Or., 6, 8, 6), as well as on 
many other passages in which this same work is cited, 
without the author’s indicating the title. How can 
we suppose, it is asked, that either Tacitus or Pliny 
would be inclined to treat of a subject which had al- 
ready been discussed by Quintilian? These same 
critics observe, moreover, that there appears to be a 
great analogy, not only between the matters treated of 
in this dialogue and those which form the subject of 
Quintilian’s writings, but also between his style and 
that of the work in question. But it may be replied, 
in the first place, that, at the time when the dialogue. 
was written, Quintilian was already thirty-three years 
of age, a period of life to which the expression juvenis 
admodum can with no propriety whatever be made to 
apply. In the next place, the argument deduced from 
analogy of style is not the most conclusive, since those 
critics who assign the work to Pliny or Tacitus ad- 
duce a similar argument in support of their claims. 
On the other hand, the argument which has been 
drawn from identity of title would be a very strong 
one, if it-were not a fact that the second title, which 
is found in modern editions, De causis corruple elo- 
quentig, owes its existence entirely to Lipsius, who 
thought fit to add this second title, which he had found 
in Quintilian. All the manuscripts and the early edi- 
tions merely have the title De claris oratoribus, or else 
this one, Dialogus an sui seculi oratores et quare con- 
cedant. ‘Another circumstance very much against the 
idea of Quintilian’s being the author of the piece, is 
the fact of his more than once referring the reader to 
his other work for matters of which the dialogue we 
are considering makes not the slightest mention; such, 
for example, are the hyperbole and exaggeration, of 
which he speaks in the third book, ch. 3and6. The 
latest editor of Quintilian, Spalding, has carefully col- 
lected all these passages, which, in his opinion, show 
that Quintilian was not the author of the dialogue.— 

n the introduction of printing, the manuscript of the 
Annals had become so scarce, that, when Vindelinus 
of Spires published his edition, in 1468 or 1469, of 
the works of Tacitus, it contained merely the last ‘six 
books of the Annals, four books of the History, with 
part of the fifth, the Treatise on the Manners of the 
Germans, and the Dialogue concerning en The 
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first six books of the Annals had not then been found. 
Leo X. promised a pecuniary recompense and indulgen- 
ces to any one who should find the lost portions of 
the work. One of his agents, Angelo Arcomboldi, 
discovered in the monastery of Corvey, in Westpha- 
lia, a manuscript which had belonged to Anschaire, 
the founder of the convent, and a bishop of the church. 
It contained the first five books of the Annals, the last 
book imperfect. Beroaldus published them at Rome, 
in 1515, by order of the pope.—Among the numerous 
editions of Tacitus, the following may be mentioned 


as the best: that of Gronovius, L. Bat., 1721, 2 vols. | 


4to; that of Brotier, Paris, 1776, 7 vols. 12mo (re- 
printed by Valpy, Lond., 1823, 4 vols. 8vo); that of 
Ernesti, Lips., 1760, 2 vols. 8vo; that of Oberlinus, 
Lips., 1801, 2 vols. 8vo, in four parts, reprinted at Ox- 
ford in 1813, 4 vols. 8vo; that of Walther, Hal. Saz., 
1831-3, 4 vols. 8vo; and that of Naudet, forming part 
of Lemaire’s collection, Paris, 1819-20, 5 vols, 8vo. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 2, p. 366, seqgq.—Bahr, 
Gesch. Rim. Lit., p. 311, seqg.)—II. M. Claudius, a 
Roman, elected emperor by the senate after the death 
of Aurelian. The assassination of Aurelian had so 
much enraged the army, that the soldiers were more 
intent, for a time, on bringing his murderers to condign 
punishment than on providing a successor. Even 
after they had recovered from the first paroxysm of 
wrath, they hesitated whether they should immediately 
exercise the right which long custom had placed in 
their hands, or wait for the advice and concurrence of 
the senate in choosing a head for the empire. Upona 
short deliberation, they adopted the latter alternative, 
and resolved to write, or else to send a deputation to 
Rome. The senators, long unused to such deference, 
knew not how to act when the message came; and, 
unwilling to incur responsibility, referred the matter 
back to the legions. But the army, actuated by a very 
uncommon degrée of moderation, renewed their re- 
quest to the civil authorities to supply them with a 
general and ruler; and it was not until this reciprocal 
compliment was urged and rejected three times that 
the senators agreed to assemble and discharge their 
duty to the empire. Meanwhile, six or seven months 
had insensibly passed away ; an amazing period, it has 
been remarked, of tranquil anarchy, during which the 
Roman world remained without a sovereign, without 
a usurper, and without a sedition. (Vopisc., Vit. 
Tacit.,c. 1.) On the 25th of September, A.D. 275, 
the senate was convoked to exercise once more the 
valuable prerogative with which the constitution of 
Rome had invested their order.» The individual whom 
they elected inherited the name and the virtues of 
Tacitus, the celebrated historian, and was, besides, re- 
spected for his wisdom, his experience in business, and 
his mild benevolence. This venerable legislator had 
already attained his 75th year, a circumstance which 
he urged, with a great show of reason, for declining the 
honour which was now assigned him. But his objec- 
tions were repelled by the most flattering encomiums, 
and his election was confirmed by acclamation amon; 
both citizens and soldiers. It was the wisdom no 
less than the inclination of the aged emperor that in- 
duced him to leave much of the supreme power in the 
hands from which he received it. He encouraged the 
senate to resume their wonted authority ; to appoint 
proconsuls in all the provinces, and to exercise all the 
other privileges which had been conferred upon them 
by Augustus: His moderation and simplicity were 
not affected by the change of his condition; the only 
expense which he permitted to himself was the en- 
couragement which he bestowed on the fine arts, and 
the only personal indulgences which he would not re- 
sign were reading and conversation with literary men. 
He took great pains to preserve the writings of his 
ancestor the historian ; for which purpose he gave or- 
ders that 0 public library should possess that au- 
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thor’s works, and that, to render this object more prac- 
ticable, ten copies of them should be transcribed every 
year in one of the public offices. His short reign, 
however, prevented any good results from being pro- 
duced by this decree.—Having obtained the approba- 
tion of the citizens, Tacitus departed from the capital 
to show himself to the army in Thrace. The usual 
largesses secured his popularity among the soldiers ; 
and the reverence which he found still subsisting for 
the memory of Aurelian, dictated the punishment of 
certain chiefs of the conspiracy which had taken away 
his life. But his attention was soon withdrawn from 
the investigation of past delinquencies to meet an ur- 
gent danger. When the late emperor was making 
preparations to invade Persia, he had negotiated with 
a Scythian tribe, the Alani, to re-enforce his ranks with 
a detachment of their best troops. The barbarians, 
faithful to their engagement, arrived on the Roman 
frontiers with a strong body of cavalry ; but, before 
they made their appearance, Aurelian was dead, and 
the Persian war suspended. In these circumstances, 
the Alani, impatient of repose, and disappointed of 
their prey, soon turned their arms against the unfor- 
tunate provinces. They overran Pontus, Cappadocia, 
and Cilicia before Tacitus could show his readiness 
to satisfy their claims or punish their aggressions. 
Upon recovering, however, the stipulated reward, the 
greater number retired peaceably to their deserts ; 
while those who refused to listen to terms were sub- 
dued at the point of the sword. (Vopisc., Vit. Ta- 
citus, c. 13.—Zosim., 1, 63, segg.— Zonar., 12, 27.) 
But the triumphs and reign of this venerable sovereign 
were not of long duration. It is said that he fell a 
victim to the jealousy of certain officers of rank, who 
were offended at the undue promotion of his brother 
Florianus; or to the angry passions of the soldiery, 
who despised his pacific genius and literary habits. 
But it is no less probable that he sank under the fa- 
tigues of the campaign, and the severity of the cli- 
mate, to both of. which the pursuits of his latersyears 
had rendered hima stranger. It is clear, at all events, 
that he died at Tyana, in Cappadocia, after having 
swayed the sceptre of the Roman empire about two 
hundred days. (Voysc., Vit. Tacit., c. 13.—Zosim., 
1, 63.—Encyclop. Metropol., div. 3, vol. 3, p. 57.) 

Taper, a river of Spain, near New Carthage, called 
by Ptolemy the Terebris. It is now the Segura. 
(Plin., 3, 4.—Ptol., 2, 6.) 

Tanirvus, a promontory of Laconia, forming the 
southernmost point of the Peloponnesus. It is now 
called Cape Matapan, which is a modern Greek cor- 
ruption from the ancient wérwzoyv, a front, the prom- 
ontory boldly projecting into the Mediterranean. An- 
cient geographers reckoned thence to Cape Phycus 
in Africa 3000 stadia, to Cape Pachynus in Sicily 
4600 or 4000, and to the promontory of Malea 670. 
(Strabo, 363.) Near it was a cave, said to be the en- 
trance to Orcus, by which Hercules dragged Cerberus 
to the upper regions. Pausanias cites another version 
of the fable from Hecateus of Miletus, which makes 


‘the cavern to have been the haunt of a large and dead- 


ly serpent, conquered by Hercules, and brought to Hu- 
rystheus (3, 25.—Creuzer, Hist. Gr. Fragm., p. 46). 
There was a temple on the promontory sacred to Nep- 
tune, and which was: accounted an inviolable asylum. 
It seems to have been a species of cavern. On the 
promontory, also, was a statue of Arion seated on a 
dolphin. .Tznarus became subsequently famous for 
the beautiful marble of its quarries, which the Romans 
held in the highest estimation. It was a species of 
Verd Antique. About forty stadia from the promon- 
tory stood the city of Tenarus, afterward called Cane 
or Cenepolis. Mr. Morritt, in his journey through 
Laconia (Walpole’s Memoirs, vol. 1, p. 56), was in- 
formed that there were considerable remains of an an- 
cient city on Cape Grosso, agreeing, as far as the dis- 
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tances could be ascertained, with Pausanias’s descrip- 
tion of Cenepolis. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 
188.) ip. 

Taces, an Etrurian divinity or Genius, said to have 
come forth from a clod of earth, an infant in form, but 
with all the wisdom and experience of an aged person. 
He first appeared, according to the legend, unto a 
husbandman near the city of Tarquinii, while the lat- 
ter was engaged in ploughing. (Cic., Div., 2, 23.— 
Creuzer, et Moser, ad loc.—Isidor., Orig., 8, 9, p. 
374, ed. Arevall.— Lydus, de Ostentis, p. 6, seqq., 
ed. Hase.). According to the last of the authorities 
just cited, the individual labouring in the field when 
Tages appeared was Tarchon, the founder of Tar- 
quinil, and the principal hero of Etrurian mythology. 
(Compare Miller, Etrusk., vol. 2, p. 26.) Another 
account made Tages the son of Genius, and grandson 
of Jupiter; and it was he that instructed the twelve 
communities of Etruria in the art of predicting future 
events by the inspection of victims. (Festus, p. 557, 
ed, Dacier.\—The form of this infant deity, his birth, 
and his attributes, all carry us back to the telluric di- 
vinities of Samothrace and Lemnos, and the mystic 
religion of the Pelasgi. ‘The books, or, rather, oracles 
of Tages are frequently mentioned by the ancient 
writers, and were originally in versé. The Romans 
are said to have translated a part of them into prose. 
(Lydus, de Mens., p. 130, ed. Schow.; de Ostent., p. 
190, ed. Hase.—Guigniaut, vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 459, seq.) 

Tacus, a river of Spain, rising among the Celtiberi 
in Mons Idubeda. It pursues a course nearly due 
west, verging slightly to the south, and traverses the 
territories of the Celtiberi, Carpetani, Vettones, and 
Lusitani, until it reaches the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Tagus is the largest river in Spain, though Strabo 
considers the Minius as such, an evident error. The 
sands of this stream produced grains of gold, and, ac- 
cording to Mela, precious stones. It is now called by 
the Portuguese the Tajo, though its ancient name still 
remains in general use. At the mouth of this river 
stood Olisipo, now Lisbon. (Mela, 3, 1.—Ovid, Met., 
2, 251.—Sul., 4, 234.—Lucan, 7, 755.— Martial, 4, 
55, &c.) 

Tatus, called otherwise Perdix, a nephew of Ded- 
alus. (Vid. Perdix.) 

Tamara, I. a river of Hispania Tarraconensis, on 
the northwestern or Atlantic coast, and a short dis- 
tance below the Promontorium Artabrum, now ‘he 
Tambre. (Mela, 3, 1.—Pliny, 31, 2.)—-II. A town 
of Britain, on the river Tamarus, in the territory of 
the Damnonii, and, according to Cambden, now Tam- 
erton, near Plymouth. (Cambden, Britann., p. 158, 
ed. 1600.) 

Tamirus, J. a river of Britain, now the Tamar. 
(Cambden, Britann., p. 158, ed. 1600.)—II. or, ac- 
cording to the Itin. Ant. (103), Thamarus, a river of 
Samnium, rising in the Apennines, and falling into the 
Calore. It is now the Zamaro. (Cramer’s Ancient 
Italy, vol. 2, p. 261.) 

TamAsus or Tamasius (Taydceoc, Steph. Byz.), 
a city of Cyprus, southeast of Soloé, and to the north- 
west of Mount Olympus. The adjacent territory was: 
celebrated for its rich mines of copper, and for the 
metallic composition prepared on the spot, and called 
chalcanthum. (Strab., 683.) ‘These mines appear to 
have been known as early as the days of Homer, for 
they are referred to in the Odyssey (1, 183). It has 
been disputed, however, among commentators, wheth- 
er the poet alludes to the Cyprian Tamasus, or the 
Italian Temesa or Tempsa, also famous for its cop- 
per mines. (Compare Steph. Byz., s. v. Taydoeoc.— 
Nonn., Dionys., 13, 445.— Plin., 5, 31.) In the vi- 
cinity of Tamasus was a celebrated plain, sacred to 
Venus, and where the goddess is'said to have gathered 
the golden apples by which Hippomanes, to whom 
she gave them, was enabled to conquer Atalanta in 
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the race. (Ovid, Met., 10, 644, seqqg. — Cramer’s 
Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 388.) 

Tamésts, a river of Britain, now the Thames. Ca- 
sar is generally supposed to have crossed this river at 
Coway Stakes, seven or eight miles above Kingston ; 
but Horsley seems to be of opinion that he forded it 
near that town. (Ces., B. G., 5, 11.) 

Tamos, a native of Memphis, and a faithful adherent 
of Cyrus the younger, whose fleet he commanded. 
(Xen., Anab.,1, 2, 21.—Id. ib., 1, 4, 2.) After the 
death of Cyrus, he fled with his vessels, through fear 
of Tissaphernes, to Egypt, unto King Psammitichus, 
but was put to death by the latter, together with his 
children. The object of the Egyptian king, in thus 
violating the rights of hospitality, was to get posses- 
sion of the fleet and treasures of Tamos. (Diod. Sic., 
14, 19.—Id., 14, 35.) 

TanAGRA, a city of Beeotia, situate on an eminence, 
on the north bank of the Asopus, and near the mouth 
| of that river. Its more ancient appellation was Grea. 
(Hom., Il., 2, 498.— Lycophr., 644.) An obstinate 
battle was fought in this neighbourhood, between the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians, prior to the Peloponne- 
sian war, when the former were defeated. The ruins 
of Tanagra were first discovered by Cockerell, at Gre- 
mada or Grimathi.—This place was famed among the 
ancients for its breed of fighting-cocks. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 269.) 

Tanacrus or Tanacer, a river of Lucania, rising 
in the central chain of the Apennines, between Casal 
Nuovo and Lago Negro, and, -after flowing thirty 
miles through the valley of Diano, loses itself under 
ground for the space of two miles, and not twenty 
as it is stated in Pliny (2, 103). It reappears be- 
yond La Polla, ata place called Pertosa, and falls into 
the Silanus below Contursi. The modern name of 
the river is Negro. (Cramer's Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 
377.) 

Taniis, I. now the Don, a large river of Europe, 
rising, according to Heredotus, in the territory of the 
Thyssagetes, from a large lake, and falling into the 
Palus Meotis. Herodotus appears to have confounded 
the Tanais in the upper part of its course with the 
Rha or Wolga. -Of the course of the latter, and its 
falling into the Caspian, he appears to have known 
nothing. The Tanais rises in the Valdai hills, in the 
government of Tula, and is about 800 miles in length. 
This river separated in ancient times European and 
Asiatic Sarmatia. In voyages written more than 
half a century ago, it is called the Tane ; at the same 
time communicating this name to the Palus Meotis ; 
the modern name Don is only a corrupt abbreviation 
of the ancient appellation. A city named 'Tanais,, 
situate at its mouth, and which was the emporium of 
the commerce of the country, is celebrated in tradi- 
tion by the Slavons under the name of Aas-grad, or 
the city of Aas; and it is remarkable to find the name 
of Azof subsisting on the same site. It may, more- 
over, be remarked, that this name contributes to com- 
pose that of Tanais, formed of two members, the first 
of which expresses the actual name of the river. The 
Greeks in the age of Alexander confounded the Tan- 
ais with the Taxartes. (Vid. laxartes.)—Dr, Clarke 
(Travels in Russia, &c., vol. 1, p. 337, Lond. ed.) 
found the Cossack pronunciation of the name of this 
river to be Danaetz, Tdanaetz, or Tanaetz, and when 
sounded with quickness and volubility, it appeared to 
be the same as Tanais. Hence the ancient name of 
the river may satisfactorily be accounted for.’ Accord- 
ing to the same intelligent traveller, when the word 
Tanais was introduced into the Greek language, it had 


enters that stream about ninety-nine miles from its 
mouth, and which, according to a notion entertained 
from time immemorial by the people in this quarter, 
it leaves again, taking a eee an 


reference, not to the Don, but to another river, which _ 
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falling into the Palus Meotis to the north of all the] ants of Tantalus, such as Niobe, Hermione, &c.— 


other mouths. of the Don. This northernmost mouth 
of the Don, owing to the river whose. waters its chan- 
nel is supposed peculiarly to contain, is called Dana- 
etz also, and, to express either its sluggish current 
or its lapse into the sea, Dead Danaetz. ‘The Greeks, 
steering from the Crimea towards the mouths of the 
Don, and, as their custom was, keeping close to the 
shore, entered first this northernmost mouth of the 
river, and gave it the name of Tanais, from its native 
appellation. As regards the etymology of the name, 
on which head Dr. Clarke is silent, it may be remark- 
ed that Bayer (Commt. Acad. Petr., vol. 9, p. 375) 
supposes an early European people to have once ex- 
isted, in whose language a word like Tan, Ton, Don, 
or Dunai may have signified ‘‘ water,” from which 
were gradually derived such names of rivers as Tan- 
ais, Danaperis, Danaster, Danubius (Tunowe in the 
Niebelungenlied, v. 6116.—Adévovb6i¢ in Procopius), 
Don, Diina, ‘Poddoy (in Ptolemy), Eridan, Ro-dan, 
&c. It is a curious confirmation, in part at least, of 
this hypothesis, that the Ossetes, a Caucasian tribe, 
have the word Don in their language as a general term 
for ‘‘ water,” ‘‘ river,” &c., and ‘designate all mount- 
ain streams by this appellation. (Compare Lehrberg, 
Untersuchungen, &c., Petersb., p. 400.—Ritter, Vor- 
halle, &c., p. 304.)—II. A city in Asiatic Sarmatia, at 
the mouth of the Tanais, which soon became suffi- 
ciently powerful, by reason of its extensive commerce, 
to withdraw itself from the sway of the kings of the 
Bosporus, and establish its independence. One of 
these same monarchs, however, by name Polemo, sub- 
sequently took and destroyed it. It was afterward 
rebuilt, but never attained its former eminence. ‘The 
ruins of the place are to the west of the modern Azof. 
(Plin,, 6, 7.—Steph. Byz., 8. v:) 

Tandquin, in Etrurian Tanchufil (Miller, Etrusker, 
1, p. 72), called also Cara Cacilia, was the wife of 
Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king of Rome. (Vid. 
Varquinius I.) Niebuhr makes the Tarquin family of 
Latin, not of Etrurian origin; and thinks that the 
name Caia Cecilia belongs to a legend concerning’ 
Tarquinius entirely different from-that which became 
prevalent. ‘In the latter legend,” observes this em- 
inent writer, ‘ Tanaquil comes to Rome with Tarquin, 
and outlives him; it is not even pretended anywhere 
that she, too, changed her Htruscan name. Cecilia 
had a statue in a temple, so intimately was she asso- 
ciated with the older tradition ; and her name implies 
a connexion with Preneste, said to have been built by 
‘Caculus (Serv. ad Virg., Ain., 7,681), the hero after 
whom the Cacilii were called. In this point the 
feigned Etruscan Tarquinius has not quite obliterated 
the traces of the Latin Priscus: the historians throw 
aside altogether what they cannot bring into unison 
with their accounts.” (Mehuhr’s Rom. Hist., vol. 
1, p. 324, Cambr. transl.)—Tanaquil was represent- 
ed in the Roman traditions as a woman of high spirit, 
and accustomed to rule her husband ; hence the name 
is used by the Latin poets to indicate generally any 
“imperious consort. (Auson., Epist., 23, 31.—Juve- 
nal, Sat., 6, 564.) She was also celebrated in the 
same legends as an excellent spinster (Jamifica) and 
housewife ; and her distaff and spindle were preserved 
in the temple of Sancus or Hercules. (C€ic., proMur., 
12.—Plin., 8, 48.) It was Tanaquil that, after the 
murder of Tarquinius Priscus, managed adroitly to se- 
cure the succession to Servius Tullius, her son-in-law. 
(Vid. Tarquinius I., near the close of that article.) 
 Tants, a city of Egypt, at the entrance of, and giv- 
ing name to, the Tamitic mouth of the Nile, between 
the Mendesian and Pelusiac. ‘This city is the Zoan 
of the Scriptures, and its remains are still called San. 
The Ostium Taniticum is now the Omm-Faredje 
mouth. .(Numbers, 13, 22.—Isaiah, 19, 11, 13.) 
a patronymic applied to the descend- 


Agamemnon and Menelaiis, as grandsons of ‘Tantalus, 
are called “ Tantalide fratres” by Ovid. (Her., 8, 
45, 122.) 

Tanritus, a king of Lydia, son of Jupiter by a 
nymph called Pluto (Wealth), was the father of Pe- 
lops, and of Niobe the wife of Amphion.—Ulysses, 
when relating to the Phwacians what he had be- 
held in the lower world, describes Tantalus as stand- 
ing up to the chin in water, which constantly eludes 
his lip as often as he attempts to quench the thirst 
that torments him. Over his head grow all kinds of 
fruits; but, whenever he reaches forth his hands to 
take them, the wind scatters them to the clouds. (Od., 
11, 581, segg.) ‘The passage of Homer, however, on 
which this account rests, was regarded by Aristar- 
chus as spurious, according to the scholiast on Pindar 
(Olymp., 1,97). If we reject the verses of the Odys- 
sey which have just been referred to, and the authen- 
ticity of which has been farther invalidated by an un- 
edited scholiast whom Porson cites (ad Eurip., Orest., 
5), we then come, in the order of time, to the account 
given first by Archilochus (Pausan., 10, 21, 12), and 
after him by Pindar. According to this poet, Jupiter 
hung a vast rock in the air over the head of ‘Tantalus, 
which, always menacing to descend and crush him, 
deprives him of all joy, and makes him *‘a wanderer 
from happiness.” (Ol., 1, 57, seqg., ed. Bockh.— 
Bockh, ad loc.) Pindar does not mention the place 
of his punishment, but Euripides says it was the air 
between heaven and earth, and that the rock was sus- 
pended over him by golden chains. (Hwrzp., Orest., 
6, 7,972, seq.)—The offence of ‘Tantalus, which call- 
ed down upon him this severe infliction, is variously 
stated. The common account makes him to have 
killed and dressed his son Pelops, and to have placed 
his remains as food before the gods, whom he had in- 
vited to a banquet, in order to test their divinity. (Vad. 
Pelops.) Pindar, however, rejects this legend as un- 
becoming the majesty of the gods, and says, that if 
ever mortal man was honoured by the dwellers of 
Olympus, it was Tantalus; but that he could not di- 
gest his happiness. ‘They admitted him, he adds, to 
feast at their table on nectar and ambrosia, which made 
him immortal ; but he stole some of the divine food, 
and gave it to his friends on earth. ‘This, according 
to Pindar, was the crime for which he was punished. 
(Pind., I. c.) Euripides, on the other hand, says that 
the offence of Tantalus was his not restraining his 
tongue ; that.is, probably, his divulging the secrets of 
the gods. (Eurip., Orest., 10.)—The residence of 
Tantalus was placed at the foot of Mount Sipylus in 
Lydia. Hence, according to another legend, Jupiter 
cast this mountain upon him; for Pandareus ‘having 
stolen the golden dog which had guarded the goat that 
reared the god, gave it to Tantalus to keep. Mercury 
being sent to reclaim the dog, Tantalus denied all 
knowledge of it, and, for his falsehood, the mountain 
was thrown upon him. (Schol.'ad Pind., Ol., 1, 97. 
—Anton., lib. 36.)° This last trifling legend is, as we 
may easily see, one of the many attempts at localizing 
the ancient myths; for Sipylus, it is plain, was design- 
ed to take the place of the mythic rock.—The name 
Tantalus is, like Sisyphus, a reduplication, and his 
myth is evidently one of those handed down from grave 
old Pelasgic times. The root of Tantalus is probably 
IaAAw, and he represents the man who is flourishing 
and abounding in wealth, but whose desires are insa- 
tiable (OdAGaAoc, for euphony made Tavradoc, the 
hae 6, 7, A, and v being frequently commuted.— 

elcker, ap. Schwenck, Andeut., p. 265.— Volcker, 
Myth. der Iap. Geschi., p. 355). The Homeric pic- 
ture exhibits in lively colours the misery of such a 
state. The other form of the legend represents, per- 
haps, the cares and fears attendant upon riches ; or, 
it may be, as has ingeniously been conjectured, an im- 
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age of the evils of ambition and the inordinate pursuit 
of honours ; for when Tantalus, it was said, had at- 
tained his ultimate desire, and was admitted to the 
table of the gods, his joy was converted into terror by 
his fancying a rock ‘suspended over his head, and ready 
to.crush him; and he sought permission to resign his 
seat at. the celestial table. (Alcman, ap. Schol. ad 
Pind., |. c.—Nic. Damasc., ap. Stob., 14, 7.— Welck- 
er, das Epische Cyclus, p. 280, seqgq.) It was prob- 
ably the idea of the great wealth of Lydia that caus- 
ed the myth of Tantalus to be localized at Sipylus. 
(Keightley’s Mythology, p. 442, seq.) 

Tapuiz, islands in the Ionian Sea, on the north 
coast of Ithaca, or, rather, between Leucadia and the 
east of Acarnania. They form a considerable group, 
and are often mentioned by Homer and other classical 
writers as the haunt of notorious pirates. (Od., 1, 
417.) ‘The principal island is that which is called by 
Homer Taphos, but by later writers Taphius and Ta- 
phiussa (Strabo, 458), and is probably the one known 
to modern geographers by the name of Meganusi. 
Mr. Dodwell informs us that Calamo, another of the 
Taphian group, produces perhaps the finest flour in the 
world, which is sent to Corfu, and sold as a luxury 
(vol. 1, p. 61). The Taphie were also called Tela- 
bow. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 55.) They 
were fabled to have received these names from Taphi- 
us and Telebous, the sons of Neptune, who reigned 
there. The Taphians made war against Electryon, 
king of Mycene, and murdered all his sons; upon 
which the monarch promised his kingdom and ‘his 
daughter in marriage to whoever could avenge the 
death of his children upon the Taphians. Amphitryon 
did it with success, and obtained the hand of the 
maiden. -(Apollod., 2, 4.) 

TapHr™®, a city in the Tauric Chersonese, on the 
narrowest part of the isthmus. The ancient name is 
derived from ta@péc, a ditch or trench, one having 
been cut close to the town to defend the entrance into 
the Chersonese. ‘The modern Prekop marks the site 
of the ancient city. - (Mela, 2, 1.—Plin., 4, 12.) 

Taruros, the strait between Corsica and Sardinia, 
now the straits of St. Bonifacio. | (Plin., 3, 6.) 

TapRoBANg, an island in the Indian Ocean, now 
called Ceylon. ‘The Greeks first learned the exist- 
ence of this island after the expedition of. Alexander, 
when ambassadors were sent by them to the court of 
Palimbothra. .The account then received was ampli- 
fied so much, that this island was deemed the com- 
mencement of another world, inhabited by antichthones, 
or men in a position opposite to those in the known 
hemisphere. Ptolemy, better informed, makes it an 
island, five times greater, however, than it really is. 
Strabo speaks of it as though it lay off the hither coast 
of India, looking towards the continent of Africa. 
The name of Salice, which we learn from Ptolemy to 
have been the native denomination of the island, is 
preserved in that of Selen-dive, compounded of the 
proper name Selen and the appellative for an island in 
the Indian language, and it is apparent that the name 
of Ceilan or Ceylon, according to the European usage, 
is only an alteration in orthography. Ptolemy calls it 
a very fertile island, and mentions as its produce rice, 
honey (or rather, perhaps, sugar), ginger, and also 
precious stones, with all sorts of metals; he speaks, 
too, of its elephants and tigers. . It is surprising, how- 
ever, that neither Ptolemy nor those who preceded 
him say anything of the cinnamon, which now forms 
the chief produce of the island. The ancients could 
not be ignorant of the nature of this article, especially 
as they called a portion of the eastern coast of Africa 
by the name of Regio Cinnamomifera. (Strabo, 72. 


—Id., 690.—Mela, 3, 7.—Plin., 6, 22.—Cosmas In- 
dicopl., 11, p.'336.) oe. pt 

Tarsus, a small and lowly situated peninsula on the 
eastern coast of Sicily. Its name has reference to its 
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low situation, from Sarre, sepelio. It lay off Hybla. 
The neck of land connecting it with the main island 
of Sicily was so low that Servius calls the promontory 
itself an island ; and it is even now styled Isola delli 
Manghisi. (Virg., Ain., 3, 689.) 

Taras (-antis), I. a son of Neptune, who, according 
to some, was the founder of Tarentum, called in 
Greek Tdpac. _ (Vid. Tarentum.)—II. A small river 
to the west of Tarentum, now the Tara. (Steph. 
Byz., s. v. Tépag.) 

Tarasco, a city of Gaul, on the eastern side of the 
Rhone, and north of Arelate. It is now Tarascon, 
lying opposite to Beaucaire. (Bischoff und Moller, 
Worterb. der Geogr., p. 947.) 

TARBELLI, a people of Aquitanic Gaul, at the foot 
of the Pyrenees, whose chief city was Aque Augusta, 
now Ags, or, according to some, Daz. (Cas., B. G., 
3, 27.) 

Tarentum (in Greek Tdpac), now Taranto, a cele- 
brated city of Lower Italy, situated in the northeastern 
angle of the Sinus Tarentinus, and in the territory of 
Messapia or Iapygia, It was founded, according to 
some, by a Cretan colony before the Trojan war, and 
received its name from the leader of the colony, 
Taras, a reputed son of Neptune (i. e., a powerful 
naval chieftain). In the 21st Olympiad, a strong body 
of emigrants arrived under Philanthus from Laconia, 
so that it seemed to be refounded. The new colony 
established themselves upon an aristocratical plan, en- 
larged the fortifications of the city, and formed it into a 
near resemblance of Sparta. Most of the nobles having 
subsequently perished in a war with the lapyges, democ- 
racy was introduced. The favourable situation of the 
place contributed to its rapid prosperity. Placed in 
the centre, as it were, it obtained the whole commerce 
of the Adriatic, Ionian, and Tyrrhenian Seas. The ad- 
jacent country was fertile in grain and fruit ; the pastures 
were excellent, and the flocks afforded a very fine wool. 
At this most prosperous period of the republic, which 
may be supposed to date about 400 B.C., when Rome 
was engaged in the siege of Veii, and Greece was en- 
joying some tranquillity after the long struggle of the 
Peloponnesian war, Archytas, a distinguished philoso- 
pher of the school of Pythagoras, and an able statesman, 
presided over her counsels as strategos. Her navy 
was far superior to that of any other Italian colony. 
Nor were her military establishments less formidable 
and efficient, since she could bring into the field a 
force of 30,000 foot and 5000 horse, exclusive of a 
select. body of cavalry called Hipparchi. «Heyne, 
Opusc, Acad., vol. 2, p. 223.) The Tarentines were 
long held in great estimation as auxiliary troops, and 
were frequently employed in the armies of foreign 
princes and states. (Strabo, 280.— lian, Var. 
Mist., 7, 4.—Polyb., 11, 12.—Id., 16, 15.)——Nor was 
the cultivation of the arts and of literature forgotten 
in the advancement of political strength and civiliza- 
tion. The Pythagorean sect, which in other parts of 
Magna Gracia had been so barbarously oppressed, 
here found encouragement and refuge through the in- 
fluence of Archyias, who was said to have entertained 
Plato during his residence in this city. (Cic.,de Sen., 
12.) And the first sculptors and painters of Greece 
contributed to embellish Tarentum with several splen- 
did mouments, which ancient authors have dwelt upon 
with admiration, and which, at a later period, when’ 
transferred to Rome, served to decorate the Capitol. 
But their grandeur was not of long’ duration; for 
wealth and abundance soon engendered a love of ease 
and luxury, the consequences of which proved fatal to 
the interests of Tarentum, by sapping the vigour of 
her institutions, enervating the minds and corrupting 
the morals of her inhabitants. Effeminacy and volup- _ 
tuousness gradually usurped the place of energy and — 


courage, and the 'Tarentines became the abandoned — 
‘slaves of licentiousness and vice. 
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indeed, was the love of pleasure carried, that the num- 
ber of their annual festivals is said to have exceeded 
that of the days of the year. Hence the expressions 
so often applied to it by Horace, of ‘‘molle” and ‘im- 
belle Tarentum,” and by Juvenal (6, 297), of * At 
que coronatum et petulans madidumque Tarentum.” 
(Strabo, 280.— Theopomp., ap. Athen., 4, 19.— Cle- 
arch., ap. Eund., 12, 4.—<dslan, V.H., 12,30.) En- 
feebled and degraded by this system of demoralization 
and corruption, the Tarentines soon found themselves 
unable, as heretofore, to overawe and keep in subjec- 
tion the neighbouring barbarians of Japygia, who had 
always hated and feared, but now learned to despise 
them. ‘These, leagued with the still more warlike 
Lucanians, who had already become the terror of 
Magna Grecia, now made constant inroads into their 
territory, and even threatened the safety of the city. 
Incapable of exertion, and having no leaders possess- 
ed of any military talent or energy, the ‘Tarentines 
were compelled to call in to their aid experienced 
commanders from Greece, whom ambition, perhaps, or 


the desire of gain, might induce to quit their native 


soil in search of wealth and renown. A more gener- 
ous motive, perhaps, influenced Archidamus, king of 
Sparta, who was the first to engage in their defence, 
for he might regard Tarentum as having just claims to 
his protection as a Spartan colony. But this valiant 
prince fell in the. first engagement with the enemy. 
Alexander of Epirus, who was the next ally of the 
Tarentines, was soon disgusted with their feeble and 
irresolute conduct, and abandoned their cause to 
prosecute his own ambitious designs. (Strad., 1. ¢. 
—Liv., 8, 17.) He was followed by the, Spartan Cle- 
omenes, and afterward by Agathocles; but the ser- 
vices of these adventurers were productive of little 
benefit to the republic, they being more intent on their 
own interests than those of the people which sought 
their aid. Tarentum, in consequence of these failures, 
might have been induced to depend upon her own re- 
sources, had the barbarians of [apygia or Lucania re- 
mained her only foes. But a more formidable enemy 
now entered the lists. This was Rome, who, by con- 
tinued successes over the Samnites, and the subjec- 
tion of Apulia, had now extended her dominion nearly 
to the walls of T'arentum. A pretext for war was 
soon found by these powerful invaders. An insult 
said to have been publicly offered one of the Roman 
ambassadors was here the plea assigned for the decla- 
ration of war, and the Tarentines again had recourse, 
in this emergency, to foreign aid. The valour and 


forces of Pyrrhus for a time averted the storm; but, 


when that prince withdrew from Italy, Tarentum could 
no longer withstand her powerful enemies, and soon 
after fell into their hands ; the surrender of the town 
being hastened by the treachery of the Epirot force 
which Pyrrhus hadleft there, The Tarentines were 
compelled by the Romans to surrender their arms and 
their ships of war; their walls were dismantled, and 
a heavy fine was imposed as the condition of peace. 
(Liv., Epit., 15.) ‘To this harsh treatment may just- 
ly be ascribed the subsequent conduct of the ‘Taren- 
tines during the second Punic war, in declaring for 
Hannibal, whom they must have regarded more in the 
light of a deliverer from a state of oppression than as 
an invader of their country. They opened their gates 
to his forces, and warmly seconded his efforts to re- 
duce the Roman garrison, which still held out in the cit- 
adel. (Polyb., 8, 26.—Liv., 25, 9.) Such, however, 
was the strength of their fortress, that it effectually 


withstood all the attacks made upon it ; and when the 


attention of the Carthaginian general was drawn off 
to other parts of Italy, arentum was surprised and 
recaptured by the Romans, under the command of 

us Maximus, who treated it as a city taken from 
> enemy. The plunder obtained by them on this 
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ing said to have nearly equalled in number those of 
Syracuse, Livy commends, on this occasion, the 
moderation of Fabius, and intimates that he allowed 
these works of art to remain undisturbed (27, 16) ; 
Strabo asserts that many articles were removed 
yh general, and, among others, a colossal bronze 
fatue of Hercules, the work of the celebrated Lysip- 
pus. From this period the prosperity and political ex- 
istence of ‘Tarentum may date its decline, which was 
farther accelerated by the preference shown by the 
Romans to the port of Brundisium for the fitting out 
of their naval armaments, as well as for commercial 
purposes, ‘The salubrity of its climate, the singular 
fertility of its territory, its purple dye, and its adyan- 
tageous situation on the sea, as well as on the Appian 
Way, still rendered it, however, a city of consequence 
in the Augustan age. Strabo reports that, though a 
great portion of its extent was deserted in his time, 
the inhabited part still. constituted a large town. 
That geographer describes the inner harbour as being 
100 stadia, or 12} miles in circuit; a computation, 
however, which does not agree with modern measure- 
ments, which represent the circuit of the harbour at 
16 miles, Strabo makes the site of the town very 
low, but the ground to rise, however, a little towards 
the citadel.— The modern town now occupies the site 
of the ancient citadel. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, 
p. 318.) ag 

Taricnusba, I. a strong city of Palestine, south of Ti- 
berias, and lying at the southern extremity of the 
Lake of Genesareth, or Sea of Tiberias. Its situa- 
tion was well adapted for fisheries ; and from the pro- 
cess of pickling fish (raptyevw, “ to pickle’), which 
was carried on here upon a very extensive scale, the 
town derived its name. (Plin., 5, 6.—Joseph., B. 
J., 3, 17.)—IL. Several towns on the coast of Egypt 
bore this name from a similar cause. 

Tarpa, Spurtus Mascius or Mucius, a critic at 
Rome in the age of Augustus. He was appointed, 
with four others, to examine into the merits of every 
dramatic production before it was allowed to be repre- 
sented on the stage; and he is said to have dischar- 
ged this office with the greatest impartiality. _(Horat., 
Sat., 1, 10, 38.—Compare Ep. ad Pis., 387.) 

Tarrera, I. the daughter of Tarpeius, the governor 
of the citadel of Rome. She promised to open the 
gates of the city to the Sabines, provided they gave 
her their gold bracelets, or, as she expressed it, what 
they carried on their left arms. T'atius, the king of | 
the Sabines, consented ; and, as he entered the gates, 
to punish her perfidy, he threw, not his bracelet, but 
his shield upon Tarpeia. His followers imitated his 
example, and Tarpeia was crushed under the weight 
of the shields of the Sabine army. (JLiv., 1, 11.) 
This version of the story represents Tarpeia as a venal 
traitress. Piso, however, one of the earlier annalists, 
endeavours to exalt the daughter of 'Tarpeius to a he- 
roine, who meant to sacrifice herself for her country. 
She was described by him as having planned to make 
the Sabines, by virtue of their agreement, ratified as it 
was by oath, deliver up to her their arms and armour, 
and so to consign them, disarmed, to the Romans: the 
laying down of the arms was to take place on the Cap- 
itol, a spot where not a Roman, except perhaps pris- 
oners, would have been to be found! Livy alludes to 
this version of the tale, but makes no remark about 
its utter absurdity. (Lrv., /.c—Compare Niebuhr, 
Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 199, Cambr. transl.) Tarpeia 
was buried on the hill, and from her one of the two: 
summits of the Capitoline Mount took the name of the 
Tarpeian rock (T'arpeia Rupes, called also Tarpeius 
Mons), and from it state criminals were afterward ac- 
customed to be thrown. (Vid. 'Tarpeius Mons.) —Nie- 
buhr, who very ‘ee rejects the whole story about. 
Mets, as gos abu =e od be that the Roman — 
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Sebines covered with gold, as, Fauriel remarks, the 
bards of modern Greece do their Clephts. Here is 
popular poetry unequivocally obvious for one who has 
eyes to see it. The fiction of Propertius (4, 4) seems 
to be a transfer, warranted by no tradition, from the 


history of the Megarian Scylla.” (Rom. Hist., vol. 1, 


p. 192.) The same writer imforms us, that the re- 
membrance of Tarpeia’s guilt still lives in a popular 
legend at the present day. ‘ The whole of the Capi- 
toline Hill,” he observes, ‘is pierced with quarries, 
passages of remote antiquity worked through the loose 
tufo: many of these have been walled up; but near 
the houses erected upon the rubbish which covers the 
Hundred Steps, on the side of the Tarpeian rock that 
looks towards the forum, beside some ruinous build- 
ings known by the name of the Palazzacio, several are 
accessible. A report of a well of extraordinary depth, 
which must have been older than the aqueducts, since 
no one would have spent the labour-on it afterward, 
and which, no doubt, secured a supply of water to the 
garrison during the Gallic siege, attracted me into this 
labyrinth : we were conducted by girls from the ad- 
joining houses, who related, as we went, that in the 
heart of the hill the fair Tarpeia, sits, covered with 
gold and jewels, enchanted: he who endeavours to 
reach her never finds out the way ; once only she had 
been seen by the brother of one of our guides. The 
inhabitants of this quarter are smiths and low victual- 
lers, without the slightest touch of that seemingly liv- 
ing knowledge of antiquity which other classes have 
drawn from the most turbid sources of yulgar books. 
Real oral tradition, therefore, has kept Tarpeia for five- 
and-twenty hundred years in the mouth of the com- 
mon people, who for many centuries have been stran- 
gers to the names of Clelia and Cornelia.” (Niebuhr, 
Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 193.)—II, One of the female 
attendants of Camilla in the Rutulian war. (Virg., 
Zin., 11, 656.) 

Tarpeius, Sp., the governor of the citadel of Rome 
under Romulus. (Vid. Romulus, Tarpeia, and Capit- 
olinus III.) 

‘Tarpeius Mons, or, more correctly, Tarpera Rv- 
pes, a celebrated rock at Rome, forming a part of the 
Mons Capitolinus, and on the steepest side, where it 
overhung the Tiber. From this rock state criminals 
were accustomed to be thrown in the earlier Roman 
times. It received its name in commemoration of the 
treachery of Tarpeia, and of -her having been killed 
here by the Sabines.—Vasi gives the present height 
at fifty-five feet. A modern tourist remarks as fol- 
lows ; ‘‘ Though it is certain that the Tarpeian rock 
was on the western side of the Capitoline Mount, it 
would be in vain to inquire where was the precise spot 
of execution ; whether Manlius was hurled down that 
part of the precipice at the extremity of Monte Capri- 
mo, or that behind the Palazzo de’ Conservatori. 
There is still height enough in either to make the pun- 
ishment both tremendous and fatal ; although not only 
have the assaults of time, war, and violence, but the 
very convulsions of nature, contributed to lower it ; 
for repeated earthquakes have shattered the friable tufo 
of which it is composed, and large fragments of it fell 


as late as the middle of the fifteenth century. The. 


fall of these masses has diminished the elevation in 
two ways: by lowering the actual height, and filling 
up the base, to which the ruins of the overthrown build- 
ings that once stood upon it have materially contribu- 
ted. Still the average of various measurements and 
computations of its present elevation make it above 
60 feet ; nor do I think it overrated. Certainly those 
who have maintained that there would be no danger in 
leaping from its summit, would not, I imagine, be bold 
enough to try the experiment themselves. The. en- 
trance to it is through a mean, filthy passage, which 
leads to an old wooden door.” (Rome in the Nine- 
teenth Century, vol. 1, p. 179, Am. 
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Tarquinit, one of the most powerful cities of Etru- 
ria, and celebrated in history for its early connexion 
with Rome. 
ria, near the ‘coast, and to the northwest of Cere. 
Strabo ascribes the foundation of the place to Tarchon, 


| the famous Etruscan chief, who is so often mentioned 


by the poets. Justin makes it to have been founded 
by some Thessalians and Spinumbri, meaning, doubt- 
less, the Pelasgi and Umbri, who came from Spina on 
the Adriatic. According to the common account, the 
progenitor of the Tarquinian family, Demaratus, set- 
tled here, and from this city the Tarquinian family 
came to Rome. Niebuhr, however, holds a different 
opinion, and makes the Tarquinian family of Latin, not 
Etruscan, origin. (Consult remarks under the articles 
Tanaquil, and Tarquinius I.) Some ruins, to which 
the name of Turchina is attached, point out the an- 
cient site of Tarquinii. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, 
p. 197.) The Etrurians regarded 'Tarquinii as the 
metropolis, or parent of all their other cities : a strong 
proof in favour of civilization having come to this coun- 
try from the sea. (Miller, Etrusker, vol. 1, p. 72.) ~ 
Tarquinia, a daughter of Tarquinius, who married 
Servius Tullius. When her husband was murdered 
by Tarquinius Superbus, and public rites of sepulture 
were denied to his remains by the usurper, she, togeth- 
er with a few friends, conveyed away the corpse by 
night, and gave it a private burial. Tarquinia survived 
her consort only one day, having died either through 


grief, which caused her to commit suicide, or else hay- : 


ing been put to death secretly by Tarquinius Superbus 
and his wife. (Dion. Hal., 4, 40.) 

Tarquinius, I. Priscus, the fifth king of Rome. 
According to the common account, as found in the 
Latin writers (for Niebuhr’s theory will be given at 
the end of this article), he was a noble and wealthy 
Tuscan, son of Demaratus, a native of Corinth, who 
had come from Greece and settled in Etruria. (Vid. 
Demaratus II.) Demaratus having married an Etrus- 
can female of high rank, his son, whose original name 
was Lucumo, belonged, on the mother’s side, to the 
Lucumones, or ruling caste of Etruria. (V2d. Lu- 
cumo.) But the pride of that caste would not permit. 
them to suffer a person of mixed descent to participate 
in their hereditary honours. He married an Etruscan 
lady of the noblest birth, Tanaquil by name, who could 
not brook that her husband should be disparaged by 
her haughty kindred. They left Tarquinii and jour- 
neyed to Rome, in the hope of being received by 


-Ancus in a manner more suited to their dignity. They | 


had reached the brow of the Janiculum, and were in 
sight of Rome, when an eagle hovering over them, 
stooped, snatched his cap, and, after soaring aloft with 
it to a great height, again descended and placed it on 
his head. Tanaquil, versed in the lore of ‘Tuscan au- 
guy, understood the omen, and embracing her hus- 
band, bade him proceed joyfully, for the loftiest for- 
tunes awaited him. He was received as a Roman 
en, and assumed the name of Lucius Tarquinius. 
rage, his wisdom, and his wealth, soon recom- 


im to the favourable notice of the king, and 


made him greatly esteemed also by the people gener- 
ally. On the death of Ancus he was chosen king, and 
received 


Ameriola, Ficulnea, Corniculum, and Nomentum. a 
Haqui also felt the power of his arms, and were obliged _ 
to humble themselves before him. While he was 
gaged with the Latins, the Sabines “a ee themsely 


It was situate in the lower part of Etru- — 
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of his absence, mustered their forces, crossed the Anio, 
and ravaged the country up to the very walls of Rome. 
Tarquinius returned from his Latin wars, encountered 
the Sabines, and, after a desperate conflict, drove them 
from the Roman territories. 
passed the Anio by a bridge of boats, and advanced 
towards Rome. ‘Tarquinius met them in battle, and, 
by the superiority of his cavalry, gained a complete 
victory. During the battle, a party of Romans, sent 
for that purpose, burned the bridge of boats, so that the 
routed Sabines were cut off from their retreat and 
driven into the river, where great numbers of them 
perished. Their bodies and arms, floating down the 
Tiber, brought the first intelligence of ‘the victory to 
Rome. He then crossed the river, inflicted upon them 
a second defeat, and compelled them to surrender the 
town and lands of Collatia, which they had previously 
taken from the Latins. Tarquinius placed a strong 
garrison in the town, and assigned the capture to his 
brother’s son, who thence took the name of Collatinus. 


In this war, the king’s son, a youth of fourteen, slew a. 


foe with his own hand, and received as a reward of 
honour a robe bordered with purple, and a hollow ball 
of gold to be suspended‘ round his neck; and these 
continued to be the distinctive dress and ornament of 
Roman youth of patrician rank, till they assumed the 
toga wirilis, or manly gown. ‘Tarquinius is likewise 
said to have engaged in war with the Etruscan nations, 
to have taken several of their cities, and to have over- 
thrown them, notwithstanding a confederacy of all their 
twelve states against him. In token of their submis- 
sion to his power, the Etruscans at length sent him a 
golden crown, an ivory throne and sceptre, a purple 
tunic and robe figured with gold, and twelve axes 
bound up in bundles of rods, to be borne before him, 
such as they used when their twelve cities chose a 
common leader in war. ‘These, by the permission of 
the people, Tarquinius adopted as the insignia of king- 
ly power; and, with the exception of the crown and 
of the embroidered robe, they remained as such both 
to his successors on the throne and to the consuls, un- 
less on the days when they went in public triumph to 
the Capitol. Such were the military exploits ascribed 
to Tarquinius ; and there is. nothing so improbable in 
them as to startle our belief. It is, indeed, manifest 


from other indications, that.about the period assumed 


as the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, as he is called for 
sake of distinction, the dominions of Rome must have 
comprised nearly all the territory which ‘he is said 
to have conquered, and also that the city must have 
risen to great wealth and power. ‘The latter point is 
proved by the great public works which all accounts 
agree in ascribing to him. He built the cloaca maxi- 
ma, or great sewers, to drain off the water from be- 
tween the Palatine and Capitoline, and the Palatine 
and Aventine Hills.’ This vast drain was constructed 
of huge blocks of hewn stone, triply arched, and of 
such dimensions that a barge could float along in it 
beneath the very streets of the city. Earthquakes 
have shaken the city and the adjacent hills; but the 
cloaca maxima remains to this day unimpaired, an en- 
during monument of the power and skill of the king 
and the people by whom it was constructed. The 
Circus Maximus, or great racecourse, was also a work 
of this monarch, intended for the display of what were 
called the great, or Roman games. The forum, with 
its rows of shops, was also the work of Tarquinius ; 
and he began to surround the city with a wall of 
massy hewn stones. He likewise made preparation 


to fulfil a vow to build a great temple on the Cap- 


itoline Hill to the chief deities of Rome. To con- 
clude the legendary history of Tarquinius, he is said 
to have been murdered by the treachery of the sons 
of his predecessor Ancus Marcius. They, perceiving 

favour with which the king regarded Servius 


Next year they again 
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to the exclusion of their own pretensions and hopes, 
hired two countrymen to pretend a quarrel, and to ap- 
pear before the king seeking redress. While he was 
listening to the complaint of one, the other struck him 
on the head with an axe, and then they both made their 
escape. ‘The conspirators did not, however, obtain 
the fruit of their treachery. Tanaquil gave out that 
the king was not dead, but only stunned by the blow, 
and had appointed Servius Tullius to rule in his name 
till he should recover. Servius immediately assumed 
the ensigns and exercised the powers of royalty. ‘The 
murderers were seized and punished, and the Marcii 
fled, disappointed, from the city. When the death of 
Tarquinius could no longer be concealed, the power 
of Servius was so well established, that the people 
were perfectly ready to grant him the usual confirma- 
tion in the powers of the sovereignty. (Hethering- 
ton’s Hist. of Rome, p. 19, segg.)—Such is a sketch 
of the first Tarquin, as given by the ancient writers. 
Niebuhr, however, insists that the Grecian origin of 
the Tarquinian family is a mere and very clumsy in- 
vention of the Roman annalists, and utterly at variance 


with the received chronology. (Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p. 
319, segg.) The notion that Tarquinius was an 
Etruscan, arose, as he conceives, from the circum- 
stance of his name having been deduced from that of 
the Etruscan city; so that he seemed, moreover, a 
suitable person for the Tuscan epoch of Rome to be 
referred to. ‘Far from regarding Tarquinii as the 
birthplace of his race, I hold that race,” observes Nie- 
buhr, ‘of Latin origin. ‘The account which makes 
him and Collatinus members of nothing more than a 
single family, is disproved by the fact that a whole 
Tarquinian house existed at Rome, which was banish- 
ed along with the last king. We also find mention of 
Tarquins of Laurentum (Dion., Hal., 5, 54): these 
may be supposed to have been exiles of that house ; 
but, even assuming this, yet the legend or tradition 
must have made them turn their steps thither, as it 
made Collatinus settle at Lavinium. When such a 
belief was current, assuredly Tarquinii was not looked 
upon as their home. ‘The Latin origin of the Tarquins 
is pointed out by the surname of the first king, in the 
same way in which the names of other patricians 
pointed out from what people they sprang. ‘Thus we 
have Aurunculus, Siculus, Tuscus, Sabinus, &c. The 
name Priscus has the exact form and character of the 
national names, Tuscus, Cascus, Opscus. The same 
is the meaning of Priscus as a surname of the Servilii, 
and as the original one of the censor Marcus Porcius, 
who was born in the land of the Sabines, and descend- 
ed from Latin ancestors. (Plut., Vit. Cat., c. 1.) 
Supposing the house of Tarquinius to have sprung 
from one of the Tyrrhenian cities on the coast, this ac- 
counts for that worship of the Grecian gods at the Ro- 
man games, which in an Htruscan is quite incompre- 
hensible. Lucumo, too, would have been just such a 
name for an Etruscan, as Patricius fora Roman. That 
no such ever occurred among the Tuscans is a matter 
on which the gravestones, were it needed, might serve 
as witnesses. If the legends of the Romans give it to 
individuals, to the ally of Romulus, to the nobleman of 
Clusium (Dion. Hal., 2, 37.—Liv., 5, 33), and to Tar- 
quinius, it is a proof how utterly uninformed they were 
on everything that concerned a nation so close to them ; 
a natural consequence of their not understanding a 
word of its language.” (Niebuhr, Rom. Hist., vol. 1, 
p. 323, segg.)—IJ. Superbus, the seventh and last 
king of Rome. All the Roman annalists, with the 
exception of Piso, who adulterated what he found, 
followed Fabius in calling Tarquinius Superbus the 
son of Priscus; and this account was adopted by Ci- 
cero and Livy. On the other hand, Piso the annalist, 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, make Superbus the 
grandson of Priscus, a refinement which, according to 


Tullius, and fearing an attempt to make him king, | Niebuhr, “ destroys all manner of connexion in the 
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story of the Tarquins, and necessitates still more fal- 
sifications(than they themselves had any notion of, in 
order to restore even a scantling of sense and unity.” 
(Mebuhr, Rom. Hist., vol. 1, p..320.—Compare, in 
opposition to this, however, the dissertation of Valla, 
Praf., not. in Iiv.)—According' to the ordinary ac- 
count, Servius Tullius had given his two daughters in 
‘marriage to Tarquinius and his brother Aruns. Now 
it happened that these daughters were of very unlike 
tempers, as were also their husbands. The elder 
Tullia was of a gentle disposition ; her younger sister 
fierce, imperious, and ambitious. Aruns Tarquinius 
was of a mild and quiet character; his brother Lucius 
proud, restless, and domineering. ‘To counteract these 
tempers, Servius had given the gentle princess to the 
ambitious prince, and made the haughty damsel wife 
to the mild husband. But this dissimilarity of temper 
did not produce the effect which he had expected. 
The fiery tempered of each couple became dissatisfied 
with the one of gentler nature; the milder wife and 
husband perished by the crimes of their aspiring mates, 
who were speedily united in a second shameless mar- 
riage. Then did the aspiring temper of the one urge 
on the haughty and ambitious heart of the other, till 
they resolved to make way to the throne by the mur- 
der of the good old man, their king and father. To 
this attempt Lucius was encouraged by the unconceal- 
ed dissatisfaction of the patricians with the influence 
obtained by the plebeians in the new constitution. 
Their dissatisfaction was increased by a rumour that 
Servius intended to abolish the monarchical form alto- 
gether, and divide the sway between the two consuls, 
ene to be chosen from the patrician, and one from the 
plebeian body. Having formed a strong faction among 
the patricians, Tarquinius went to the senate-house, 
seated himself in the royal chair, and summoned. the 
senators to meet King Tarquinius. Servius, having 
heard the rumour, hastened to the senate-house, ac- 
cused Tarquinius of treason, and laid -hold of him to 
remove him from the royal chair. The usurper in- 
stantly seized the old man, dragged him to the door, 
and threw him with great force down the steps. There 
he lay for a few moments, stunned and bleeding with 
the fall; then, rising slowly, staggered away towards 
his palace. Some ruffians employed by Tarquinius 


pursued, overtook, and killed him, leaving the body | 


lying bleeding in the street. Meantime, tidings of 
what was going on had reached Tullia, who immedi- 
ately mounted her chariot, drove to the senate-house, 
and saluted Tarquinius as king. He bade her-with- 
draw from sucha tumult; and she, on her return, drove 
her chariot over the body of her newly-murdered fa- 
ther. (Vid. Tullia.) Tarquinius, having thus obtain- 
ed the forcible possession of the throne, declined to 
- submit to the form of an election, or to make the cus- 
tomary appeals to the comitia curiata for the ratifica- 
tion of his kingly power. He seized the crown as if 
it were hereditary, and seemed resolved to rule without 
the concurrence of any of the great assemblies. But 
as he had been raised to the throne by the aid of the 
patricians, his first act was to gratify them by repeal- 


ing the privileges which Servius had granted to the | 


plebeians. He suppressed the institution of the comi- 
tia centuriata, and even prohibited the meetings of the 
country tribes at the paganalia.. But this was only the 
beginning of histyranny. He depressed the commons 
or plebeians ; but he had no intention to permit the 
power. of the patricians to become too strong, espe- 
cially as he was himself but too well aware of their 
treachery to the former king. He therefore surround- 
ed himself with a body-guard, the ready instruments 
of his oppression, and, under colour of justice, banish- 
ed or put to death, on false accusations, all who were 
either too powerful or too wealthy to be trusted, or 
whom he suspected of disaffection to himself. In this 
manner he reduced the patricians into a state of sub- 
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jection almost as deep as that into which they had 
assisted him to reduce the plebeians. Being now 
possessed of nearly despotic power, he turned his at- 
tention to the enlargement of his kingdom. He gave 
his daughter in marriage to Octavius Mamilius of 
Tusculum, the most powerful of the Latin chiefs; 
and partly by intrigues, partly by force, he procured 
Rome to be acknowledged the head of the Latin con- 
federacy. Herdonius, the only man who dared to op- 
pose his proud demeanour, he caused to be put to 
death by false accusations, and completely incorpora- 
ted the Latin troops with those of Rome. The Her- 
nici were also included in this confederacy. One 
Latin city, Gabii, refused to join this league, and was 
assailed by Tarquinius. The struggle was long and 
severe, but at length he obtained possession of it by 
means of a stratagem, conducted by his son Sextus, 
similar to that by which Zopyrus gained the city of 
Babylon for Darius Hystaspis. (Vid. Tarquinius IV.) 
He next turned his arms against the Volsci, and took 
Suessa Pometia, where he obtained a very great booty, 
the tithe of which he retained for hisown share. Thus 
powerful and enriched, he next proceeded to finish 
the great works left incomplete by his predecessors. 
He finished the cloaca maxima, and prepared to build 
the temple which Tarquinius Priscus, during the Sa- 
bine war, had vowed to the three great deities, Jupiter, 
This edifice is the famous Capito- 
lium. (Vid. Capitolium.) About this same time, too, 
the strange story of the Sibyl is told, which we have no- 
ticed under another article. (Vd. Sibylle.)—The sway 
of Tarquinius, however, had now nearly reached its 
limits, and various portents foreshowed its approaching 
overthrow. According to the legend, the first indica- 
tions of the coming doom were seen in an unnatural vi- 
olation of the sacred rites. A huge snake crawled out 
from an altar in the court of the palace at the time 
of sacrifice ; the fire suddenly died out, and the snake 
devoured the victim. To ascertain what this prodigy 
portended, the king sent two of his sons to consult the 
oracle at Delphi, and the princes took with them their 
cousin Lucius Junius Brutus. . (Vid. Brutus I.) The 
answer of the oracle was, that the king should fall 
when a dog should speak with human voice. This 
response wag of course intended secretly to apply to 
Brutus, and his unexpected display of mental ability. 
(Vid.: Brutus I.) The young princes also asked 
which of the king’s sons should succeed him; and 
were answered in general terms, that the regal power 
should be enjoyed by the person who should first sa- 
lute his mother. Brutus, as they were departing, pur- 
posely stumbled and fell, and, kissing the earth, thus 
fulfilled, unobserved by his companions, the meaning 
of the oracle. Soon after this event, Tarquinius wa- 
ged war against Ardea, the capital of the Rutuli, a 
people on the coast of Latium; and while his army 
lay encamped before the place, the affair of Lucretia 
occurred, which has been detailed under another arti- 
cle (vid. Lucretia), and which hurled him from_his 
throne. In vain did the cities of Tarquinii and Veit 
take up arms to effect his restoration; in vain, ac- 
cording to the common account, did Porsenna, the 
Lucumo of Clusium, endeavour to effect the same end 
(vid. Porsenna) ; in vain, too, did the Latins exert 
themselves: in his behalf. In a bloody battle fought 
at the Lake Regillus, the two sons of Tarquinius were 
slain; and the father at length gave up the contest 
with his former subjects, and retired to ee 
he ended his days in 259A.U.C., or 495B.C.  (Liv., 
1, 46, seqg.—Dion. Hal., 4, 41,.seq9.— Hetherington, 
ast. Rom., p. 26, segg. —Compare Niebuhr, Rom. 
Hist., vol. 1, p. 448, seqq.)— For a very ingenious 
theory respecting the Tarquin dominion in Rome, dif- 
fering essentially from that of Niebuhr, and tracin # 
to Etruria, consult the remarks of Miler (Etruske 
vol. 1, p. 118, segq.).—III. Collatinus, Pere 
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Lucretia. (Vid. Collatinus.)—IV. Sextus, eldest son | the river Cydnus, not far from its mouth. Xenophon 


of Tarquinius Superbus according to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (4, 55), but, according to Livy (1, 53), 
the youngest.. His name is celebrated in the old le- 
gend for the stratagem by which he placed the city of 
Gabii in the power of his father. Having played the 
part of an insurgent against his parent, the king, for 
whose anger his wanton insolence afforded a specious 
provocation, condemned him to a disgraceful punish- 
ment, as if he had been the meanest of his subjects. 
Sextus thereupon came to the Gabines, to all appear- 
ance a fugitive : the bloody marks of his ill-treatment, 
and, above all, the infatuation which comes over such 
as are doomed to perish, gained him belief and good- 
will: at first he led volunteers, then troops were in- 
trusted to his charge ; every enterprise succeeded ; for 
booty and soldiers were thrown into his way at certain 
appointed places: the deluded citizens raised the man, 
under whose command they promised themselves the 
pleasures of a successful war,-to the dictatorship. 
The last step of his treachéry was yet to come : where 
the troops were not hirelings, it was a hazardous ven- 
ture to open a gate. Sextus sent a confidential slave 
to demand of his father in what way he should deliver 
up Gabii into his hands. 'Tarquinius was in his gar- 
den when he admitted the messenger into his presence: 
che walked along in silence, striking off the heads of 
the tallest poppies with his staff, and dismissed the man 
without an answer. On this hint Sextus put to death, 
or, by meansof false charges, banished such of the Ga- 
bines as were able to oppose him: the distribution of 
their fortunes purchased him partisans among the low- 
est class; and, possessing himself of the uncontested 
rule, he brought the city to acknowledge his father’s 
supremacy. (Liv., 1, 53.—Dion. Hal., 4,55.) This 
story, as Niebuhr well observes, is patched up from 
the well-known two in Herodotus (3, 154; 5, 92.— 
Vid, Zopyrus, and Periander). Besides, it is quite 
impossible that Gabii should have fallen into the hands 
of the Roman king by treachery : had such been’the 
case, no one would have granted the Roman franchise 
to the Gabines, and have spared them all chastisement 
by the scourge of war, as Tarquinius is said to have 
done by Dionysius himself (4, 58.—Miebuhr, Rom. 
Hist., vol. 1, p. 450).—The violence which, some time 
after this, Sextus offered to Lucretia, was the cause 
of his father’s banishment, and the downfall of the 
whole line. He himself retired to Gabii, of which his 
father had before this made him king (Dion. Hal., 4, 
58), and was assassinated here by certain persons 
whom his acts of bloodshed and rapine had roused to 
vengeance. (Lw., 1, 60.)—V. Aruns, a brother of 
Tarquinius Superbus. (Vid. Aruns I.)—VI. Aruns, 
a son of Tarquinius Superbus. (Vid. Aruns II.) ' 
Tarrico, now Tarragona, a town of the Cosetani 
in Hispania Citerior, on the coast of the Mediterrane- 
an, and northeast of the mouth of the Iberus. This 
was the first place where the Scipios Janded in the 
second Punic war, and which, after having fortified it, 
they made their place of arms, and a Roman colony. 
(Plin., 3, 4. — Solin., c. 23, 26.) Tarraco, in conse- 
quence of this, soon rose to importance, and in time 
became the rival of Catthago Nova. It was the usual 
place of residence for the Roman pretors. On the di- 
wision of Spain, which took place in the réign of Au- 


~ gustus (vid. Hispania), this city gave the name of Tar- 


raconensis to what had been previously called Hispania 
Citerior. (Plin., 1. c.—Mela, 2, 6.—Compare Ukert, 
Geogr., vol. 2, p. 420.) 
Tarsius, a river of Troas, near Zeleia, which, ac- 
cording to Strabo, had to be crossed, on account of its 
meandering route, twenty times by those who followed 
the road along its banks. Homer styles it Heptaporus, 
referring to its being crossed seven times. (Strabo, 
587.) : 4 2 ; 
Tarsus, a celebrated city of Cicilia Campestris, on 
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gives its name a plural form, Tapoot (#Adoe... . ei¢ 
Tapootc, Anab., 1, 2, 23); later writers, however, adopt 
the singular, Tapodc. ‘This city was, from the earli- 
est authentic records that we have of it, the capital of 
Cilicia, and, during the Persian dominion, was the resi- 
dence of adependant king. The people of ‘Tarsus as- 
cribed the origin of their city to Sardanapalus, who is 
said to have built it, together with Anchiale, in one 
day. (Vid. Anchiale.) When, however, the Greeks 
established themselves here after the conquest of Al- 
exander, they discarded the old account of the origin 
of Tarsus, and in its stead adopted one of a more po- 
etic cast. ‘Tarsus (Tapodc) in their language signified 
a heel, and also-a hoof. This name they connected 
with the old legend, that Bellerophon had been con- 
veyed, in the course of his wanderings, by the winged 
horse Pegasus to the country of Cilicia. Upon this 
they founded the fable that the horse Pegasus had 
stumbled here, and left behind a deep impression of 
one of his feet. According to another account, he lost 
a hoof in this quarter ; while a third made Bellerophon 
to have been unhorsed in this place, and, in falling, to 
have struck the earth violently with his heel. (Dionys. 
Perieg., v. 869.— Eustath. ad Dionys., 1. c.— Steph. 
Byz., s.v. Tapodc.) Strabo, however, makes the city 
to have been founded by T'riptolemus and his Argive 
followers, who, in sending for information about the 
wandering Io, found here the traces of her hoofs. 
(Strab., 673.)¢ The Greeks, upon their first coming 
hither, found Tarsus a large and flourishing city, tray- 
ersed by the Cydnus, a stream 200 feet broad. (Xen., 
Anab., 1, 2, 23.) It continued to flourish for a long 
period after, and became so celebrated for learning and 
refinement as to be the rival of Athens and Alexan- 
drea. Alexander nearly lost his life by bathing, when 
overheated, in the cold stream of the Cydnus, and it 
was here that Cleopatra paid her celebrated visit to An- 
tony in all the pomp and pageantry.of Eastern luxury, 
herself attired like Venus, and her attendants like Cu- 
pids, in a galley covered with gold, whose sails were 
of purple, the oars of silver, and cordage of silk; a 
fine description of which may be seen in Shakspeare’s 
play of Antony and Cleopatra (act 2, sc. 2). In the 
civil wars Tarsus sided with Cesar, and the inhabi- 
tants called their city, out of compliment to him, Juli- 
opolis. This, though it exposed them at first to many 
annoyances from the opposite party, secured for them, 
eventually, both freedom and exemption from tribute, 
after Ozsar had become master of the Roman world. 
(Appian, B. C., 4, 64.—TId., 5, 7.) Tarsus was the 
birthplace of St. Paul. (Acts, 22,3.) It still survives, 
but only as the shadow of its former self. It is now 
called Tarsous, and is in subjection to Adana, an ad~ 
jacent city. (Pococke, vol. 2, p. 256.)—Julian the 
Apostate was buried in the suburbs of this city. (Am- 
man. Marcell., 23, 3.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 
2, p. 96, seqq.) 

Tarrirus (in the plural -a, -orwm), the fabled place 
of punishment in the lower world. According to the 
ideas of the Homeric and Hesiodic ages, it would 
seem that the World or Universe was a hollow globe, 


divided into two equal portions by the flat disk of the 


earth.  (J/., 8, 16.—Hes., Theog., 720.) The exter- 
nal shell of this globe is called by the poets brazen 
and iron, probably only to express its solidity. The 
superior hemisphere was named Heaven, the inferior 
one Tartarus. The length of the diameter of the hol- 
low sphere is given thus by Hesiod. It would take, 
he says, nine days for an anvil to fall from Heaven to 
Earth ; and an equal space of time would be occupied 
by its fall from Earth to the bottom of Tartarus. (T'he- 
og., 722.) ‘The luminaries which gave light to gods and 
men shed their radiance through all the interior of the 
upper hemisphere ; while that of the inferior one was 
filled with eternal gloom and darkness, and its still air 
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was unmoved ‘by any wind. Tartarus was regarded, 
at this period, as the prison of the gods, and not as the 


place of torment for wickéd men, being to the gods: 


what Erebus was to men, the abode of those who were 
driven from the supernal world. The Titans, when 
conquered, were shut up in it, and in the Iliad (8, 13) 
Jupiter menaces the gods with banishment to its mur- 
ky regions. The Oceanus of Homer encompassed the 
whole earth, and beyond it was a region unvisited by 
the sun, and therefore shrouded in perpetual darkness, 
the abode of a people whom he names Cimmerians. 
Here the poet of the Odyssey also places Erebus, the 
realm of Pluto and Proserpina, the final dwelling of all 
the race of men, a place which the poet of the Iliad 
describes as lying within the bosom of the earth. At 
a later period, the change of religious ideas gradually 
affected Erebus, the abode of the dead. Elysium was 
moved down to it, as the place of reward for the good ; 
and Tartarus was raised up to it, to form the prison in 
which the wicked suffered the punishment due to their 
erimes. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 32, 39, 43.) 

Tarressus, a town of Spain, situate, according to 
the most general, though not the most correct opinion, 
in an island of the same name at the mouth of the Batis, 
formed by the two branches of the river, No traces of 
this island now remain, as one of the arms of the riv- 
er hasdisappeared. With regard to the actual position 
of the town itself, much difference of opinion exists 
both in ancient and modern writers. Mannert is in fa- 
vour of making Hispalis the Tartéssus of: Herodotus, 
and opposes the idea of its being the same either with 
Carteia or Gades, as many ancient writers maintain. 
It could not, according to him, correspond with Car- 
teia, since Tartessus lay without the Straits of Hercu- 
les ; nor could it be the same as Gades, since Herodo- 
tus speaks of both Gades and Tartessus by their re- 
spective names, and the latter was not subject to the 
Pheenicians, but had a king of its own. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 1, p. 294.) According to Strabo, the 
Batis itself was anciently called Tartessus, and the ad- 
jacent country Tartessis. (Strabo, 148). Bochart, how- 
ever, makes Tartessus to have been the Tarshish of 
Scripture, and the same with Gades. (Geogr. Sacr., 

. 3, 7, coll. 179.) 

Tarvanna, a city of Gallia Belgica Secunda, in the 
territory of the Morini, now Terowenne. (Ptolemy.— 
Itin. Ant., 376.) 

Tarvisium, an ancient city of Venetia, on the river 
Silis. Ata later period it became the seat of a bish- 
opric, and only a town of note about the middle ages. 
It is now Treviso. (Procop., B. G., 3, 1.— Paul. 
Diac., 2, 12.) ‘ 

Tatiinus, a Syrian rhetorician, converted to Chris- 
tianity by Justin Martyr, whom he followed to Rome in 
the latter part of the second century. After the death 
of Justin, the opinions of his proselyte took a turn to- 
wards those of Marcion, with whom he was contem- 
porary; but, differing from that heresiarch in some 
material points, he became the head of a sect of fol- 
lowers of his own, who acquired the appellation of Eu- 
cratite and Hydroparastate, from the abstinence which 
they enjoined from wine and animal food, and their 
substitution of water for the former in the administra- 

tion of the Eucharist. The edztio princeps by Gesner, 
Tigur., 1546, fol., contains merely the Greek text. 
The best edition is that of Worth (Gr. et Lat.), Oxon., 
1700, 8vo. Tatian’s work is sometimes appended to 
editions of Justin Martyr. (Clarke, Bibliograph. Dict., 
yol. 6, p. 150.) Helin» 

Tarienses or Tittenses, the name of one of the 
three original Roman tribes. (Vid. Roma, p. 1173, 
Coln Ly. ' 

Tartivs, Titus, king of the Sabines, reigned con- 
jointly with Romulus. (Vid. Romulus.) 


Tarra, a salt lake in the northeastern part of Phry- 


_gia, now Tuslag (i. e., “ the Salt”). According to 
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Strabo, it produced salt in such abundance, that any 
substance immersed in it was very soon entirely cov- 
ered with the crystal; and birds were unable to fly if 
they once dipped their wings in it. (Strab., 568.) 
The lake still furnishes all the surrounding country 
with salt, and its produce is a valuable royal-farm in 
the hands of the Pacha of Kir-Shehr. In 1638, Sul- 
tan Murad IV. made a causeway across the lake, upon 
the occasion of his army marching to take Bagdad 
from the Persians. (Leake’s Tour, p. 70.) 

Taunus, a mountain range of Germany, lying in a 
northwest direction from Frankfort on the Mayne, be- 
tween Wiesbaden and Hornberg. It is now called 
the Hohe or Heyrich. (Bischoff und Miller, Wor- 
terb. der Geogr., p. 950.) 

Tauri, a people of European Sarmatia, who inhab- 
ited Taurica Chersonesus, and sacrificed all strangers 
to Diana. The statue of this goddess, which they be- 
lieved to have fallen down from heaven, was fabled to 
have been carried away to Sparta by Iphigenia and Ores- 
tes. (Herod., 4, 99.—Mela, 2, 1.—Pausan., 3, 16.— 
Eurip., Iphig.) 

Taurica Currsonissus. Vid. Chersonesus III. 

Tavurica, a surname of Diana, because worshipped 
by the inhabitants of Taurica Chersonesus. (V2d. 
Tauri.) F 
_ Taurint, a people of Liguria, occupying both banks 
of the Padus, in the earlier part of its course, but es- 
pecially the country situated between that river and 
the Alps. The river Orcus (now Orca) marked the 
extent of their territory towards the east. The Tau- 
rini are first mentioned in history as having opposed 
Hannibal soon after his descent from the Alps (Polyb., 
3, 60); and their capital, which Appian calls Taura- 
sia (Bell. Hann., c. 5), was taken and plundered by 
that general, after an ineffectual resistance of three 
days. Asa Roman colony, it subsequently received 
the name of Augusta Taurinorum, now Turino (Turin) 
in Piedmont. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 32.) 

TavRoMENiIuM, now Taormino, a town of Sicily, 
between Messana and Catana, but nearer the latter 
than the former. An ancient citynamed Naxos previ- 
ously occupied the site of Tauromenium. There were, 
in fact, two cities of the name of Naxos, both erected 
in succession on the same spot. The first was de- 
stroyed by Dionysius the tyrant, and the inhabitants 
scattered over Sicily. (Dood. Sic., 14, 15.) The 
Siculi, instigated by the Carthaginians, subsequently 
rebuilt the city, but Dionysius again reduced it. In- 
stead of destroying, however, he colonized it with a 
number of his mercenary soldiers. (Diod. Sic., 14, 
59 et 96.) In process of time Syracuse regained her 
freedom, and Andromachus, a. rich inhabitant of Nax- 
os, having invited the old inhabitants of the latter city 
to return to their home, they accepted the offer. The 
city now changed its name to Tauromenium, from 
Taurus, the name of an adjacent mountain, and jov7, 
a place of abode, the appellation being selected as des- 
ignating more particularly their new place of residence. 
(Diod. Sic., 16, 7.) —The hills in the neighbourhood 
were famous for the fine grapes which they produced, 
and they surpassed almost the whole world for the ex- 
tent and beauty of their prospects. (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 282.) 4 

Taurus, I. the mountains of Taurus, according to 
all the descriptions of the ancients, extended from the 
frontiers of India to the Aigean Sea. Their principal 
chain, as it shot out from Mount Imaus towards the 
sources of the Indus, wound, like an immense serpent, 
between the Caspian Sea and the Euxine on the one 
sidey‘and the sources of the Euphrates on the other. 
Caucasus seems to have formed part of this line, ac- 
cording to Pliny ; but according to Strabo, who was 


better informed, the principal chain of ‘Taurus runs be- — 


tween the basis of the Euphrates and the Araxes; and 
the geographer observes that a detached chain of Cau- 
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casus, that of the Moschian mountains, runs in a south- 
ern direction and joins the Taurus. Modern accounts 
represent this junction as not very marked. Strabo, 
who was born on the spot, and who had travelled as 
far as Armenia, considers the entire centre of Asia 
Minor, together with all Armenia, Media, and Gordy- 
ene, or Koordistan, as a very elevated country, crowned 
with several chains of mountains, all of which are so 
closely joined together that they may be regarded as one. 
“‘ Armenia and Media,” says he, ‘‘ are situated upon 
Taurus.” This plateau seems also to comprehend 
Koordistan, and the branches which it sends out ex- 
tend into Persia as far as the great desert of Kerman 
on one side, and towards the sources of the Gihon and 
the Indus on the other. By thus considering the vast 
Taurus of the ancients as an upland plain, and not as 
a chain, the testimonies of Strabo and Pliny may be 
reconciled with the accounts of modern travellers. 
Two chains of mountains are detached from the pla- 
teau of Armenia to enter the peninsula of Asia; the 
one first confines and then crosses the channel of the 
Euphrates near Samosata; the other borders the Pon- 
tus Euxinus, leaving only narrow plains between it and 
that sea. ‘These two chains, one of which is in part 
the Anti-Taurus, and the other the Paryadres of the 
ancients, or the mountain Tcheldir or Keldir of. the 
moderns, are united to the west of the Euphrates, be- 
tween the towns of Siwas, Tocas, and Kaisarieh, by 
means of the chain of Argeus, now named Argeh- 
Dag, whose summit is covered with perpetual snows, 
a circumstance which, under so low a latitude, shows 
an elevation of from 9 to 10,000 feet. The centre of 
Asia resembles a terrace supported on all sides by 
chains of mountains. The chain which, breaking off 
at once from Mount Argeus and from Anti-Taurus, 
bounds the ancient Cilicia to the north, is more par- 
ticularly known by the name of Taurus, a name which 
in several languages appears to have one common root, 
and simply signifies mountain. The elevation of this 
chain must be considerable, since Cicero affirms that 
it was impassable to armies before the month of June, 
on account of the snow. Diodorus details the fright- 
ful ravines and precipices which it was necessary to 
cross in going from Cilicia into Cappadocia. Modern 
travellers, who have crossed more to the west of this 
chain, now called Alah-Dag, represent it as similar to 
that of the Apeninnes and Mount Hemus. It sends 
off to the west several branches, some of which termi- 
nate on the shores of the Mediterranean, as the Cra- 
gus, and the Masicystes of the ancients, in Lycia; 
the others, greatly. inferior in elevation, extend to 
the coasts of the Archipelago opposite the islands of 
Cos and Rhodes. ‘To the east, Mount Amanus, now 
the Alma-Dag, a detached branch of the Taurus, 
separates Cilicia. from Syria, having only two nar- 
row passes, the one towards the Euphrates, the oth- 
er close by the'sea; the first answers to the Pyle 
Amanice of the ancients, the other to the Pyle Syria, 
Two other chains of mountains are sent off from 
the western part of the central plateau. The one 
is the Baba-Dag of the moderns, which formed the 
Tmolus, the Messogis, and the Sipylus of the an- 
cients, and which terminates towards the islands of 
Samos and Chios; the other, extending in a north- 
west direction, presents more elevated summits, among 
which are the celebrated Ida and the Mysian Olympus. 
Lastly, the northern side of the plateau is propelled 
towards the Euxine, and gives rise to the chain of the 
Olgassus, now Elkas-Dag, a chain which fills with its 
branches all the chain between the Sangarius and the 
Halys. Throughout the range of mountains just 
described, limestone rocks appear to predominate. 
(Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 64, segg.)—Il. A 

mountain and promontory on the eastern coast of Sici- 
ly, near which Tauromenium was built. “It is now 
Capo di S. ee (Vid. Tauromenium.)—III. Sta- 
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tilius Taurus, a friend of Agrippa’s, conquered Lepi- 
dus in Sicily; and gained also many victories in Afri- 


-ea, for which he obtained triumphal honours (B.C. 26). 


He was twice consul; and is said also to have built 
the first durable amphitheatre of stone, at the desire of 
Augustus,—IV. Statilius Taurus, was proconsul of 
Africa A.D. 53, in the reign of Claudius. On his re- 
turn, Agrippina, who was anxious to get possession of 
his fine gardens, induced Tarquitius, who had been his 
lieutenant in Africa, to accuse him of extortion, and 
also of having practised magic rites. ‘Taurus, indig- 
nant at the charge, would not wait for the decision of 
the senate, but destroyed himself. 

TayceTus, or, in the plural form, Tavera (-orum), 
part of a lofty ridge of mountains, which, traversing 
the whole of Laconia from the Arcadian frontier, ter- 
minates in the sea at the Promontory of Tsenarus. 
Its elevation was said to be so great as to command 
a view of the whole Peloponnesus, as may be seen 
from a fragment of the Cyprian verses preserved by 
the scholiast on Pindar. (Nem., 10, 113.) This 
great mountain abounded with various kinds of beasts 
for the chase, and supplied also the celebrated race of 
hounds, so much valued by the ancients on account. 
of their sagacity and keenness of scent. It also fur- 
nished a beautiful green marble much esteemed by the 
Romans. (Strabo, 367.—Plin., 37, 18.) In the ter- 
rible earthquake which desolated Laconia before the 
Peloponnesian war, it is related that immense masses 
of rock, detaching themselves from the mountain, 
caused dreadful devastation in their fall, which is said 
to have beem foretold by Anaximander of Miletus. 
(Plin., 2, 79.—Strabo, 367.) The principal summit 
of Taygetus, named Taletum, rose above Brysee. It 
was dedicated to the sun, and sacrifices of horses 
were there offered to that planet. This poiut is prob- 
ably the same now called St. Elias. ‘(Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 216.) ‘‘ From the western side of 
the plain,” observes Mr. Dodwell, ‘rise the grand and 
abrupt precipices of Taygetus, which is broken into 
many summits. The bases also of the mountain are 
formed. by several projections distinct from each oth- 
er, which branch into the plain, and hence produce 
that rich assemblage and luxuriant multiplicity of 
lines, and tints, and shades, which render it the finest 
locality in Greece. All the plains and mountains that 
I have seen are surpassed in the variety of their com- 
binations and in the beauty of their appearance by 
the plain of Lacedemon and Mount Taygetus. The 
landscape may be exceeded in the dimensions of its 
objects, but what can exceed it in beauty of form and 
richness of colouring !—The mountain chain runs in 
a direction nearly north and south, uniting towards 
the north with the chain of Lyczon. Its western side 
rises from the Messenian Gulf, and its eastern foot 
bounds the level plain of Amyclz, from which it rises 
abruptly. It is visible from Zante, which, in a straight 
line, is distant from it at least eighty-four miles. The 
northern crevices are covered with snow during the 
whole of the year. Its outline, particularly as seen 
from the north, is of a more serrated form than the 
other Grecian mountains. It has five principal sum- 
mits, whence it derived the modern name of Pente- 
dactylus, as it was designated by Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus. In winter it is covered with snow, which 
renders the vicinity extremely cold. In summer it 
reflects a powerful heat upon the Spartan plain, from 
which it keeps the salubrious visits of the western 
winds, and thus makes it one of the hottest places in 
Greece, and subjects the inhabitants to feyers.”” (Dod- 
well’s Tour, vol. 2, p. 410.)—Compare the account 
of Colonel Leake (Travels in the Morea, vol. 1, p. 
84, 191, &c.). ; ; 

TeAnum, I. Apulicum, a city of Apulia, on the right 
bank of the river Frento (Fortore). The appellation 
of Apulicum was added to distinguish it from the 
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idicini. Strabo, speaking of the Apu- 
lian Teanum, says it was situate at some distance 
from the coast, and at the head of a lake formed by 
the sea, which here encroaches so considerably upon 
the land, that the breadth of Italy between this point 
and Puteoli did not exceed 1000 stadia. (Strabo, 
285.) ‘The ruins of this place are said to exist on the 
site of Civitate, about a mile from the right bank of 
the Fortore, and ten miles from the sea.. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 272.)—II. Sidicinum, the only 
city ascribed to the Sidicini, a Campanian tribe. It 
is new Teano, and was distant about fifteen miles from 
- Capua, in a northwest direction. Strabo informs us 
that it stood on the Latin Way, being the most con- 
siderable of all the towns so situated, and inferior to 
Capua only in extent and importance among the Cam- 
panian cities. (Strab.} 237, 248.) This fact seems 
to derive additional confirmation from the numerous 
remains of walls and public buildings said to be still 
visible on its ancient site. Teanum became a Roman 
colony under Augustus. (Front., de Col.—Plin., 3, 
5.)—Some cold acidulous springs are noticed in its vi- 
cinity by Vitruvius: they are now called Acqua delle 
Caldareile. (Pratil, Via Appia, 2, 9.— Cramer’s 
Ane. Italy, vol..2, p. 194.) 

TeArus,-a river of Thrace, rising in the same rock 
from 38 different sources, some of which are hot, and 
others cold. Its sources, according to Herodotus, 
were equidistant from Hereum, a city near Perin- 
thus, and from Apollonia on the Euxine, being two 
days’ journey from each. It emptied into the Conta- 
desdus, this last into the Agrianes, and the Agrianes 
into the Hebrus. Its waters were esteemed of ser- 
vice in curing cutaneous disorders. Darius raised a 
column there when he marched against the Scythians, 
to denote the sweetness and salubrity of the waters of 
that river. (Herod., 4, 90, &c.—Plin., 4, 11.) 

Teomessa, the daughter of a Phrygian prince, call- 
ed by some Teuthras, and by Sophocles Teleutas. 
When her father was killed by Ajax, son of Telamon, 
at the time the Greeks sacked the towns in the neigh- 
bourhood of Troy, the young princess became the 
property of the conqueror, and by him she had a son 
called Eurysaces. Sophocles introduces her as one 
of the characters in his play of the Ajax. (Schol. ad 
Soph., Aj., 200.) 

TrcrTosicss, a Gallic tribe, belonging to the stem 
of the Volce, and whose territory lay between the 
Sinus Gallicus and the Ausci, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the Pyrenees. ‘They appear to have been 
a numerous and powerful race. A part of them were 


led off by Sigovesus in quest of other settlements, and, | 


passing through the Hercynian forest, spread them- 
selves over Pannonia and I[llyricum, and subsequently 
made an inroad into Macedonia. From Europe a por- 
tion of them then passed into Asia Minor, and at last 
occupied the central portion of what was called, from 
its Gallic settlements, Gallatia. Their towns in this 
country were less numerous than those of their fel- 
low-tribes ; but, on the other hand, they could boast 
of having for their capital the largest and most cele- 
brated city of the whole province, namely, Ancyra. 
(Vid. Ancyra.—Thierry, Hist. des Gaulois, vol. 1, 
_ p. 181, segg.—Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 91.) 

Treta or Tecama, a city of Arcadia, next to Man- 
tinea, the most ancient and important in the country. 
Tt lay in an eastern direction from the southern part of 
the Menalian ridge. This place was said to lave 
been founded at a remote period by Tegeus, son of 
Lycaon. At this early period the republic consisted 
of several small townships, enumerated by Pausanias, 


which were probably all united by Aleus, an Arcadian | 


chief, who was thus regarded as the real founder of 
the city. (Pausan., 8, 45.—Strabo, 337.) The Te- 
geate were early distinguished for their bravery among 
the Peloponnesian states ; they could boast that their 
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king, Echemus, had engaged and slain in single combat 
Hyllus, chief of the Heraclide (Herod., 9, 26), and 
also of many victories obtained over the warlike Spar- 
tans. (Herod., 1, 65.—Pausan., 3, 3.) It was not 
till the latter had, in compliance with the injunctions 
of an oracle, gained possession of the bones of Orestes, 
and conveyed them frorn the Arcadian territory, that 
they were enabled to vanquish their antagonists, and 
compel them to acknowledge their supremacy (1, 65). 
In the battle of Platea, the Tegeate furnished 3000 
soldiers, and disputed the. post of honour with the 
Athenians, to whom it was, however, adjudged by the 
Lacedemonians. In the Peloponnesian war they re- 
mained firm in their adherence to Sparta. After the 
battle of Leuctra, however, the Tegeate united with 
the rest of the Arcadians in forming a league inde- 
pendent of Sparta, which involved them in hostilities 
with that power. (Xen., Hist. Gr.,6, 5,16.) Tegea, 
having subsequently entered into the Achaan confed- 
eracy, was taken by Cleomenes, from whom it was re- 
captured by Antigonus Doson. (Polyb., 2, 46.) It 
successfully resisted, some time after, the attack of 
Lycurgus, tyrant of Sparta (5, 17,1), but yielded to 
Machanidas ; after his defeat and death it was, how- 
ever, reconquered by Philopemen (11, 18,7; 16, 36). 
Tegea was the only town in Arcadia which in Strabo’s 
time preserved some degree of consequence and pros- 
perity (Strabo, 388); and, if we may judge from the 
description of Pausanias, it still continued to flourish 
more than a century later. The vestiges of this an- 
cient city are to be seen on the site now called Pialz, 
about an hour east of Tripolizza; but they consist 
only of scattered fragments, and broken tiles and stones, 
which cover the fields. Other ruins are to be seen on 
the site of Palaio Episkopi, some hundred yards from 
the village of Pzali. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, 
p- 350, segg.) 

Trtos. Vid. Teos. , 

TeLAmon, a king of the island of Salamis, son of 
AMacus and Endeis. He was brother to Peleus, and 
father to.Teucer and Ajax, the latter of whom is, on 
that account, often called “‘ Telamonius heros.”’ Tel- 
amon was banished, with Peleus, from his father’s 
court, for the accidental murder of their step-brother 
Phocus ; and, embarking on board a vessel, he was 
thrown upon the island of Salamis. Here he was not 
only hospitably entertained by its king Cychreus, but 
received from him his daughter Glauce. in marriage, 
with the promise of succession to the throne. After 
the death of Glauce he married Peribewa, the daughter 
of Alcathotis; and, on the conquest of Troy by Her- 
cules, whom he accompanied and aided, he received 
from that hero the hand of Hesione, daughter of La- 
omedon, and sister of Priam, from which last-men- 
tioned union sprang Teucer, who was, therefore, the 
half-brother of Ajax. Telamon distinguished himself 
at the Calydonian boar-hunt, and also in the Argo- 
nautic expedition; and, when the Trojan war broke 
out, he despatched his sons Ajax and ‘Teucer to sus- 
tain that glory, to which the feebleness of age preclu- 
ded him from any longer aspiring. Ajax slew himself 
in the course of the war, on account of the arms of 
Achilles, which had been awarded to Ulysses; and 
the indignation of Telamon at the supineness of Teu- 
cer in not having avenged his brother’s death, caused 
him to banish the young prince from his native island. 
(Vid. penrseeeN Ys Aj.—Apollod., 3, 12, 6, &e. 
— mM in., fab., . get ; é 

atest a patronymic given to the dese d- 
ant: of Telamon.. Tae a? ; y a 

Te. ancient race in the island cf Rhodes, 
said to have been originally from Crete. They were ~~ 
the inventors of many useful arts, and, according to 
Diodorus, passed for the sons of the Sea. (Diod. Sic., 
5, 55.) Hence Simmias the Rhodian made Zay (a 
word meaning ‘“ sea”) their mother. Se i Bo- 
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chart, Phal., p. 371, where the line from Clemens of 
Alexandrea, Strom., 5, p. 374, is corrected.) “With 
respect to their names and number, the ancient writers 
differ. Nonnus applies to them the two Dactyli-names 
Kelmis and Damnameneus. (Dionys., 14, 36.) Tzet- 
zes, On the other hand, names five Telchines, Ac/eus, 
Megalesius, Ormenus, Nikon, and Simon. (Chil., 7, 
125.) The Telchines are also represented as power- 
ful enchanters, who hold in control the elements, and 
could bring clouds, rain, hail, and snow at pleasure. 
(Hesych., s. v. Oehyivec.—Suid., s. v. Tedyivec.— 
Zenobius, Proverb., 5, 131.—Hock, Kreta, vol. 1, p. 
345, segg.—ZJd. 2b., vol. 1, p. 354.—Consult remarks 
at the commencement of the article Rhodus.) 

TrLeBom or TELEpois, a people of Aitolia, called 
also Taphians. (Vid. Taphie.) 

Trvezoipes, islands between Leucadia and Acar- 
nania. (Vid. Taphie.) 

TxLeconus, a son of Ulysses and Circe, born in 
the island of A%wa, where he was educated. When 
arrived at the years of manhood, he went to Ithaca to 
make himself known to his father, but he was ship- 
wrecked on the coast, and, being destitute of provis- 
ions, he plundered some of the inhabitants of the isl- 
and. Ulysses and Telemachus came to defend the 
property of their subjects against this unknown inva- 
der; a quarrel arose, and Telegonus killed his father 
without knowing who he was. He afterward returned 
to his native country, and, according to Hyginus, he 
carried thither his father’s body, where it was buried. 
Telemachus and Penelope also accompanied him in 
his return, and soon after the nuptials of Telegonus 
with Penelope were celebrated by order of Miner- 
va. Penelope had by Telegonus a son called Italus. 
Telegonus was said to have founded Tusculum in 
Italy, and, according to some, he left one daughter 
called Mamilia, from whom the patrician family of the 
Mamilii at Rome were descended. (Horat., Od., 3, 
29, 8.—Ovid, Fast., 3, 4.—Trist., 1, 1.—Hygin., fab., 
127.) 

TevLemicnus, a son of Ulysses and Penelope. He 
was still in the cradle when his father went with the 
rest of the Greeks to the Trojan war. At the end of 
this celebrated contest, Telemachus, anxious to see 
his father, went in quest of him; and, as the place of 
his residence and the cause of his long absence were 
then unknown, he visited the court of Menelaus and 
Nestor to obtain information. He afterward returned 
to Ithaca, where the suiters of his mother Penelope 
had conspired to destroy him; but he avoided their 
snares, and by means of Minerva he discovered his 
father, who had arrived in the island two days before 
him, and was then in the house of Eumeus. With 
this faithful servant and Ulysses, ‘Telemachus con- 
certed a ie deliver his mother from the importuni- 
ties of her suiters, and his efforts were crowned with 
success. After the death of -his father, Telemachus 
is said to have gone to the island of Avma, where he 
married Circe, or, according to others, Cassiphone, the 
daughter of Circe, by whom he had a son called La- 
tinus. (Hom., Od.—Hygin., fab., 95, 125.) 


Teripuus, I. a king of Mysia, son of Hercules and) 
He was exposed as 
soon as born on Mount Parthenius, on the confines of 


Auge, the daughter of Aleus. 


Argolis and Arcadia; but the babe was protected by 
the care of the gods ; for a hind, which had just calved, 


came and suckled him; and the shepherds, finding him, | 


vamed him Telephus from that circumstance (T7A- 
doc, from tAadoc, a hind.) Aleus gave his daughter 
to Nauplius, the son of Neptune, to sell her out 
Rbuhitey ; and he disposed of her to Teuthras, 
f Teuthrania, on the Cayster, in Mysia, who 
made her his wife. Telephus having, when grown up, 
consulted the oracle respecting his parents, came to 
‘Mysia, where he was kindly received by Teuthras, 
whom be 1 tea in his kingdom. Telephus, after 


%) 
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this, married one of the daughters of King Priam, and, 
as the son-in-law of that monarch, prepared to assist 
Priam against the Greeks, and with heroic valour at- 
tacked them when they had landed on the Mysian 
coast. The carnage was great, and Telephus would 
have been victorious had not Bacchus, who protected 
the Greeks, suddenly raised a vine from the earth, 
which entangled the feet of the monarch, and laid him 
flat on the ground. Achilles immediately rushed upon 
him, and wounded him so severely that he was car- 
ried- away from the battle. The wound was mortal, 
and Telephus was informed by the oracle that he 
alone who had inflicted it could totally cure it. Upon 
this, application was made to Achilles, but in vain ; 
till Ulysses, who knew that Troy could not be taken 
without the assistance of one of the sons of Hercules, 
and who wished to make Telephus the friend of the 
Greeks, persuaded Achilles to obey the directions of the 
oracle. Achilles consented; and as the weapon which 
had given the wound could alone cure it, the hero 
scraped the rust from the point of his spear, and, by 
applying it to the sore, gave it immediate relief. It 
is said that Telephus showed himself so grateful to 
the Greeks, that he accompanied them-to the Trojan 
war, and fought with them against his father-in-law. 
For other versions of the legend of Telephus, espe- 
cially his exposure in infancy, consult the remarks of 
Heyne (ad Apollod., 3,9, 1). Euripides, in his play 
entitled Telephus, adopted that form of the narrative 
which made Telephus and his mother to have been 
shut up in an ark or coffer, and cast into the sea, the 
waves of which bore them to the mouth of the river 
Caicus. (Heyne, 1. c.) ‘The wanderings and pov- 
erty of Telephus, while in quest of his parents, are 
often alluded to by the poets. (Aristoph., Nub., 918. 
—Id., Ran., 866.—Horat., Epist. ad Pis., 96.—Hy- 
gin., fab., 101.) 

Teu.us, the goddess of the Earth. 
and Terra.) 

TeLmessus or Texmissvus, I. the last city of Lycia 
towards the west, and at the head of the Glaucus Si- 
nus. It was famous for the skill possessed by its in- 
habitants in the art of divination (Arrian, Exp. Alez., 
2, 3), and they were consulted at an early period by 
Croesus, king of Lydia. (Herod., 1, 78.) The ruins 
of Telmissus are found at Méi, the port of Makri. 
The theatre, and the porticoes and sepulchral cham- 
bers excavated in the rocks at this place, are some of 
the most remarkable remains of antiquily in Asia Mi- 
nor. . (Leake’s Tour, p. 128.— Compare Clarke’s 
Travels, vol. 3, p. 292, segg., Lond. ed. ; and Fellows, 
Excursion in Asia Minor, p. 244, seq.)—II. A city 
of Caria, about sixty stadia to the southeast of Hali- 
carnassus, and on the Sinus Ceramicus. (Suzd., s. v. 
Tedpcoeic.— Larcher, Herod., Tabl. Geogr., s. v.)— 
III. A city of Pisidia, on the confines of the Solymi, 
southeast of Themisonium. Its more usual name was 
Termissus. (Arrian, Exp. Alex., 1,27.) 

Tro Marrivs, a city and harbour on the coast of 
Gallia Narbonensis Secunda, now Toulon. It ap- 
ears to have been an obscure place among the an- 
ents, and to have grown into a city from a large col- 
ur establishment commenced here by the Romans in 
the fifth century. The Itin. Ant. (566) alone makes 
mention of it, (Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. der 
Geogr., p. 953.) . 

Tecpavsa, a city of Arcadia, forty stadia from Caiis, 
and in a northeastern direction from Herea. Pausan- 
ias found it in ruins and nearly deserted; but in 
earlier times it appears to have been a place of some 
note, and celebrated for the worship of the goddess 
Erinnys and Apollo Onceus, whose temples were to 
be seen at a place called Oncwum, on the banks of 
the Ladon. (Pausan., 8, 25.— Steph. Byz., s. v. 
’Oyxeiov.) The city derived its name from Telphusa, 
|a daughter of the river Ladon. There was a fountain 


(Vid. Ops, 
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here, the waters of which were so extremely cold, 
that Tiresias was fabled to have died of drinking of 
them. The site of this place is supposed by Sir W. 
Gell to correspond with the kalybea of Vanzna (Itin- 
erary of the Morea, p. 120); but Miller is inclined to 
identify. it with Kaizioula, which is described by Gell 
as'a miserable place in the neighbourhood of a large 
ruined city, (Dorians, vol. 2, p. 448, Oxford transl. 
—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 323.) 

‘TemMENUs, son of Aristomachus, and one of the Her- 
aclide. (Vid. Heraclide.) 

‘TEMERINDA, according to Pliny (6, 7), the Scythian 
name for the Palus Mezotis.—Compare the remarks of 
Ritter (Vorhalle, p. 161,-seqq.). 

Temusa, I. a town of the Bruttii, southwest of 
Terina, and near the coast. It was a place of great 
antiquity, and celebrated for its copper-mines, to which 
Homer is supposed to have referred in the Odyssey (1, 
182).. This circumstance, however, is doubtful, as 
there was a town of the same name in Cyprus (Strabo, 
255); while others, again, considered the Homeric 
Temesa as identical with Brundisium. (Eustath. ad 
Hom., Od., 1. ¢.) In Strabo’s time these mines ap- 
pear to have been exhausted. * The situation of Tem- 
esa is not fully ascertained. Opinions vary between 
Malwnto, San Lucito, Torre Loppa, and Torre del pi- 
ano del Casale. (Cramer's Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 
418.)—II. According to some, the same with Brundis- 
ium. (Vid. preceding article.)—III. A place in the 
island of Cyprus. (Vid. Temesa I.) 

Temes (plur. neut.), a valley in Thessaly, between 
Mount Olympus at the north and Ossa at the south, 
through which the river Peneus flowed into the Avge- 
an. The poets have described it as a most delightful 
spot, with cool shades and verdant walks, which the 
‘warbling of birds rendered more pleasing and attract- 
ive. Tempe extended about five miles in length, but 
varied in its breadth so as to be in some places only a 
plethrum (about 100 feet) or a little more.—Ailian has 
left a very animated and picturesque description of its 
scenery (Var. Hist., 3, 1).—It appears to have been 
a generally received notion among the ancients, that 
the gorge of Tempe was caused by some great convul- 
sion in nature, which, bursting asunder the mountain- 
barrier by which the waters of Thessaly were pent up, 
afforded them an egress to the sea. Modern travel- 
lers differ in their accounts of this celebrated vale. 
Hawkins (Walpole’s ‘Collect., vol. 1, p. 517) states 
that “‘ the scenery by no means corresponds with the 
idea that has been generally conceived of it, and that 
the eloquence of Atlian has given rise to expectations 
which. the traveller will not find realized.” He would 
seem, however, to have confounded the Vale of Tempe 
with the narrow defile which the Peneus traverses be- 
tween Mount Olympus and Mount Ossa, near its en- 
trance into the sea. Professor Palmer, of Cambridge, 
appears to have been more successful in the search, 
‘¢ After riding nearly an hour close to the bay in which, 
the Peneus discharges itself, we turned,” says this 
traveller, ‘south, through a delightful plain, which, af- 
ter a quarter of an hour, brought us to an opening be- 
tween Ossa and Olympus ; the entrance to a vale, bay 
in situation, extent, and beauty, amply satisfies what- 
ever the poets have said of Tempe.” ( Walpole’s MS. 
Journal, Clarke's Travels, pt. 2, s. 3. p. 274.—Con- 
sult Cramer's Description of Ancient Greece, vol. 1, 
' p. 378.) : ; 

_TencHTHERI, a nation of Germany, who, in con- 
junction with the Usipetes, crossed the Rhine, were 
defeated by the Romans, and found protection and 
new settlements among the Sicambri. In their most 
flourishing period, the Tenchtheri dwelt in the southern 
part of the Duchy of Cleve, and also in that of Berg’; 
they also took part in the confederacy of the Cherusci. 
- (Ca@s., B. G.,4,16.—Tac., Ann., 18, 56.—Id., Hist., 
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TENEDOs, an island of the AUgean, off the coast of 
Troas, about 56 miles to the north of Lesbos, whither 
the Greeks retired, as Virgil relates, in order to sur- 
prise the Trojans. (Ain:, 2, 21.—Ib., 254.) This isl- 
and was at an earlier period called Leucophrys, from 
its white cliffs (Hustath. ad Il., p. 33.—Lycophr., 
346); and it took the name of Tenedos from Tenes, 
son of Cycnus. (Vid: Tenes.) Tenedos received a 
colony of ASolians (Herod., 1, 149.—Thucyd., 7, 57), 
which flourished for many years, and became cele- 
brated for the wisdom of its laws and civil institutions. 
This we collect from an ode of Pindar, inscribed to 
Aristagoras, prytanis or chief magistrate of the island. 


(Nem., 11.) Aristotle is known to have written on . 


the polity of Tenedos. (Steph. Byz., s. v. Tévedoc.) 
Apollo was the principal deity worshipped in the isl- 
and, as we know from Homer (Jl., 1,27). According 
to the same poet, ‘'enedos was taken by Achilles 
during the siege of Troy. (Ji, 11, 624.) When the 
prosperity of ‘T’enedos was on the decline, the inhab- 
itants placed themselves under the protection of ithe 
flourishing city of Alexandrea Troas. At a still later 
period, it derived again some importance from’ the 
granaries which Justinian caused to be erected there, 
for the purpose of housing the cargoes of corn brought 
from Egypt and intended for Constantinople, but 
which were frequently delayed by contrary winds blow- 
ing from the Helléspont. (Procop., Aid. Justin., 5, 1.) 
There were several proverbs connected with the his- 
tory of 'Tenedos, which may be found in Stephanus of 
Byzantium (s. v. Tévedoc). It may be worth while to 
remark, that Nymphiodorus, a geographical writer quo- 
ted by Athenezus, affirmed, that the women of Tene- 
dos were of surpassing beauty (13, p. 60).—When 
Chandler visited this island, which retains its ancient 
name, he found there “ but. few remains of antiquity 


worthy of notice; in the streets, the walls, and bury- ~ 


ing-grounds were pieces of marble and fragments of pil- 
lars, with a few inscriptions.” (Travels in Asia Mi- 
nor, p. 22.) The position of Tenedos, so near the 
mouth of the Hellespont, has always rendered it a place 
of importance in both ancient and modern times. Bo- 
chart derives the name from the Phenician word Tine- 
dum, red clay, which was found here and used for earth- 
enware. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol.1, p. 111, seqq.) 

Tenes (or, more correctly, Tennes), son of Cye- 
nus, king of Colone, a town of ‘Troas, and of Proclea 
the daughter of Clytius. After the death of Proclea, 
Cycnus married Philonome, daughter of Craugasus, 
who became enamoured of Tennes ; but, finding it im- 
possible to shake his principles of duty, she accused 
him to her husband of a dishonourable act of violence. 
The father believed the charge, and, confining Tennes 
and his sister in an ark or coffer (é¢ Adpvaka), cast 
them into the sea. They both, however, safe to 
Tenedos, then called Leucophrys, the name, of which 
Tennes changed to Tenedos after himself, and became 
monarch of the island. Some time after, Cycnus dis- 
covered the guilt of his wife Philonome, and, as he 
wished to be reconciled to his son, whom he had so 


proesly injured, he went to Tenedos ; but, when he 


ad secured his ship to the shore, Tennes cut the fast- 


|enings with a hatchet, and suffered his father’s ship 


to be tossed about in the sea, From this circum- 
stance, the hatchet of Tennes became proverbial to inti- 
mate a resentment that could not be pacified. Some, 
howevet, suppose that the proverb arose from the se- 
verity of a law made by a king of Tenedo: 
adultery, by which the guilty were both dec 
with a hatchet, and under which law his 0 
fered death. (Suid., s. v. Tevéduc Evviyopo 
nes, as some suppose, was killed by A 
defended his island against the Greeks, and 
ed divine honours after death. (Pausan., 
Heracl. Pont., Polit., p. 209.—Strabo, 380, 60 

Conon, Narrat., p. 24, 130.) , a, “3 
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Trwnos, a small island in the Augean, near Andros, 
called also Hydrussa, from the number of its springs. 
It was very mountainous, but produced excellent 
wines, universally esteemed by the ancients. ‘Tenos 
was about 15 miles in extent. The capital was also 
called Tenos. Near the town was situate a temple of 
Neptune, held in great veneration, and much frequent- 
ed by the inhabitants of the surrounding isles, who 
came thither to offer sacrifices to the god. (Strabo, 
487.—Mela, 2, 7.—Ovid, Met., '7, 469.) 

Tenryra (plur.) and Tenr¥ris, a city of Egypt in 
the Thebaid, situate on the Nile, to the northwest of 
Koptos. This city was at variance with Ombos, the 
former killing, the latter adoring, the crocodile ; a hor- 
rid instance of religious fury, which took place in con- 
sequence of this quarrel, forms the subject of the fif- 
teenth satire of Juvenal. About half a league from 
the ruins of this city stands the modern village of 
Denderah. Among the remains of Tentyra is a tem- 
ple of Isis, one of the largest structures in the The- 
baid, and by far the most beautiful, and in the best 
preservation. It contained, until lately, the famous zo- 
diac, which was framed in the ceiling of the temple. 
This interesting monument of former ages was taken 
down by a French traveller, M. Lelorrain, after the 
most persevering exertions for twenty days, and trans- 
ported down the Nile to Alexandrea, whence it was 
shipped to France. The King of France purchased it 
for 150,000 francs. ‘The dimensions of the stone are 
twelve feet in length by eight in breadth, including 
some ornaments, which were two feet in length on each 
side. In thickness it is three feet. The planisphere 
and the square in which it was contained were alone 
removed, the side ornaments being allowed to remain. 
To obtain this relic of former ages proved a work of 
immense ‘labour, as it had actually to be cut out of 
the ceiling and lowered to the ground. Many con- 
jectures have been advanced by the learned, especially 
of France, on the antiquity of this zodiac ; but recent 
discoveries haveshown the folly of these speculations ; 
the temple having been, in fact, erected under the Ro- 
man sway, and the name of the Emperor Nero appear- 
ing upon it. (Am. Quarterly, vol. 4, p. 43.) 

Txos or Tr10s, a city on the east of Ionia, situated 
upon a peninsula southwest of Smyrna. It belonged 
to the Ionian confederacy, and had a harbour which 
Livy calls Geresticus (37, 27). During the’ Persian 
sway we learn that the mhabitants, despairing of being 
able to resist the power of that great empire, aban- 
doned nearly all of them their native city, and retired 
to Abdera in Thrace. This colony became so flour- 
ishing in consequence, that it quite eclipsed the parent 
state. (Herod., 1, 168.—Strab., 633.) Teos is cel- 
ebrated in the literary history of Greece for haying 
given birth to Anacreon, and also to Hecateus the 
historian, though the latter is more frequently known 
by the surname of the Abderite. (Strab.,1.¢.) This 
town produced also Protagoras the sophist, Scyth- 
inus an Iambic poet, Andron a geographical writer, 
and Apellicon the great book-collector, to whom liter- 
ature 1s indebted for the preservation of the works of 
Aristotle. Though deserted, as we have already 're- 
marked, by the greater part of its inhabitants, Teos 
still continued to exist as an Ionian city, as may be 
seen from Thucydides (3, 32). The chief produce of 
the Teian territory was wine (Liv. 37, 27), arid Bac- 
chus was the deity principally revered by the inhabi- 
tants. It is singular that Pliny (5, 38) should rank 
Teos among the islands of Ionia; at most, it could 
only be reckoned as a peninsula. ‘The site once occu- 
pied by this ancient city is now called Boudrown. 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1,\p. 353.) 

Terentia, I. the wife of Cicero. She became 
mother of M. Cicero, and of a daughter called Tulli- 
ola. Cicero repudiated her, and she married Sallust, 
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She lived to her 108d, or, according to Pliny, to her 
117th year. « (Plut., Vit. Cic.—Val. Maz., 8, 13.— 
Ep. ad Attic., 11, 16, &c.) 

Terrentianvs, I. a Roman, to whom Longinus dedi- 
cated his treatise on the Sublime.—II. Maurus, a 
grammarian. (Vid. Maurus Terentianus.) 

Terentivs Pusrivus, a Latin comic poet, a native 
of Carthage, born about the 560th year of Rome. In 
what manner he came or was brought to the latter city 
is uncertain. He was in his earliest youth the slave 
of one Terentius Lucanus at Rome, whose name has 
been perpetuated only by the glory of his slaye. Hav- 
ing obtained his freedom, he became the friend of La- 
lius and the younger Africanus, and it is both proba- 
ble in itself, and appears to have been credited as a 
fact by the ancients, that he was assisted in the com- 
position of his dramas by Lelius and Scipio, as ama- 
teur critics. After he had given six comedies to the 
stage, Terence left Rome for Greece, whence he never 
returned. According to one account he perished at 
sea while on his voyage from Greece to Italy, bring- 
ing with him a hundred and eight comedies, which he 
had translated from Menander. According to others, 
he died in Arcadia for grief at the loss of those come- 
dies, which he had sent before him by sea to Rome. 
In whatever way it was occasioned, his death happen- 
ed at the early age of thirty-four, and A.U.C. 694.— 
The titles of his six plays are as follows: the Andria, 
Eunuchus, Heautontimoroumenos, Adelphi, Phormio, 
and Hecyra.—His Andria was not acted till the year . 
587; two years, according to the Eusebian Chroniele, 
after the death of Cecilius; which unfortunately 
throws some doubt on the agreeable anecdote record- 
ed by Donatus, of his introduction, in a wretched garb, 
into the house of Cecilius, in order to read his com- 
edy to that poet, by whom, as a mean person, he was 
seated on a low stool, till he astonished him with the 
matchless grace and elegance of the Andria, when he 
was placed on the couch, and invited to partake the 
supper of the veteran dramatist. Several writers have 
conjectured that it might be to some other than Ca- 
cilius that Terence read his comedy; or, as it is not 
certain that the Andria was his first comedy, that it 
might be some of the others which he read to Cecili- 
us. Supposing the Eusebian Chronicle to be accurate 
in the date which it fixes for the death of Cecilius, it 
is just possible that Terence may have written and 
read to him his Andria, two years previous to its rep- 
resentation.—Most, if not all, of Terence’s plots were 
taken by him from the Greek stage. He has given 
proof, however, of his taste and judgment in the ad- 
ditions and alterations made on those borrowed sub- 
jects; and, had he lived an age later, when all the arts 
were in full glory. at Rome, and the empire at its height 
of power and splendour, he would have found domes- 
tic subjects sufficient to supply his scene with interest 
and variety, and would no longer have accounted it a 
greater merit *‘ Grecas transferre quam proprias scri- 
bere.”—Terence was a more rigid observer than his 
predecessors of the unities of time and place ; but in 
none of his dramas, with a single exception, has that 
of plot been adhered to. ‘The simplicity, and exact 
unity of fable in the Greek comedies would have been 
insipid to a people not thoroughly instructed in the 
genuine beauties of the drama. Such plays were of 
too thin contexture to satisfy the somewhat gross and 
lumpish taste of a Roman audience. The Latin po- 
ets, therefore, bethought themselves of combining two 
stories into one ; and this junction, which we call the 
double plot, affording the opportunity of more inci- 


dents, and a greater variety of action, was better suited 


to the tastes of those they had to please. Of all the 
Latin comedians, Terence appears to have practised 
this art the most assiduously. Plautus has very fre- 
quently single plots, which he was enabled to support 


Cicero’s enemy, and afterward Messala Corvinus. | by the force of drollery. Terence, whose genius led 
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, TERENTIUS, 
another way, or whose taste was abhorrent from all 
sort of buffoonery, had recourse to the other expedi- 
ent of double plots ; and this probably gained him the 
popular reputation of being the most artful writer for 
the stage. The Hecyra is the only one of his come- 
dies of the true ancient cast ; hence the want of suc- 
cess with which it met on its first and second repre- 
sentations. When first brought forward, in 589, it 
was interrupted by the spectators leaving the theatre, 
attracted by the superior interest of a boxing-match 
and rope-dancers. A combat of gladiators had the 
like unfortunate effect when it was attempted to be 
again exhibited in 594. The celebrated actor, L. Am- 
bivius, encouraged by the success which he had expe- 
rienced in reviving the condemned plays of Cecilius, 
ventured to produce it a third time on the stage, when 
it recived a patient hearing, and: was frequently repeat- 
ed. Still, however, most of the old critics and com- 
mentators speak of it as greatly inferior to the other 
plays of Terence. ‘On the whole, however, the plots 
of Terence are, in most respects, judiciously laid: the 
incidents are selected with taste, arranged and con- 
nected with inimitable art, and painted with exquisite 
grace and beauty.—In the representation of characters 
and manners, Terence was considered by the ancients 
as surpassing all their comic poets. In this depart- 
ment of his art, he shows that comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the humours and inclinations of mankind, 
which enabled him to delineate characters as well as 
manners with a genuine and apparently unstudied sim- 
plicity. All the inferior passions which form the 
range of comedy are so nicely observed and accurately 
expressed, that we nowhere find a truer or more lively 
representation of human nature.—Erasmus, one of the 
best judges of classical literature at the revival of 
learning, says that there is no author from whom we 
can better learn the pure Roman style than from the 
poet Terence. It has been farther remarked of him, 
that the Romans thought themselves in conversation 
when they heard his comedies. Terence, in fact, gave 
to the Roman tongue its highest perfection in point of 
elegance and grace. For this zneffabilis amenitas, as 
itis called by Heinsius, he was equally admired by his 
own contemporaries and the writers in the golden pe- 
riod of Roman literature. He is called by Cesar puri 
sermonis amator, and Cicero characterizes him as 


“ Quicguid come loguens, ac omnia dulcia dicens.” 
q 


Even in the last age of Latin poetry, and when his 
pure simplicity was so different from the style affected 
. by the writers of the day, he continued to be regarded 
as the model of correct composition. Ausonius, in 
his beautiful poem addressed to his grandson, hails 
him, on account of his style, as the ornament of La- 
tium. Among all the Latin writers, indeed, from En- 
nius to Ausonius, we meet with nothing so simple, so 
full of grace and delicacy—in fine, nothing that can 
be compared to his comedies for elegance of dialogue, 
presenting a constant flow of easy, genteel, unaf- 
fected conversation, which never subsides into vulgar- 
ity or grossness, and never rises higher than the ordi- 
nary level of polite conversation. Of this, indeed, he 
was so careful, that. when he employed any sentence 
which he had found in the tragic poets, he stripped it 
of that air of grandeur and majesty which rendered it 
unsuitable for common life and comedy. The narra- 
tives in particular possess a beautiful and picturesque 
simplicity. As to what may be called the poetical 
style of Terence, it has been generally allowed that 
he has used very great license: in his versification. 
Politian is thought to have been the first who at all 
divided his plays into lines; but a separation was af- 
terward more correctly executed by Erasmus. Pris- 
cian says that Terence uses more licenses than any 
other writer. Bentley, after Priscian, admitted every 
variety of iambic and trochaic measure; and such 
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were the apparent number of licenses and mixture of 
different species of verse, that, according to Wester- 
hovius, in order to reduce the lines to their original 
accuracy, it would be necessary to evoke Lelius and 
Scipio from the shades.—As regards the respective 
merits of Terence and Plautus, it may be observed 
that the former was chiefly desirous of recommending 
himself to the approbation of a select few, who were 
possessed of true wit and judgment, and the dread of 
whose censure always kept him within the bounds of 
good taste, while the sole object of Plautus, on the 
other hand, was to excite the merriment of an audi- 
ence endued with little refinement. If, then, we 
merely consider the intrinsic merit of their produc- 
tions, without reference to the circumstances or situa- 
tion of the authors, still Plautus will be accounted su- 
perior in that vivacity of action and variety of inci- 
dent which inflaine curiosity and hurry on the mind to 
the conclusion. We delight,.on the contrary, to 
dwell on every scene, almost on every sentence of 
Terence. Sometimes there are chasms in Plautus’s 
fables, and the incidents do not properly adhere; in 
Terence all the links of the action depend on each 
other. Plautus has more variety in his exhibition of 
characters and manners, and more art in working up 
materials from the different employments and pursuits 
of men; but his pictures are often overcharged, 
while those of Terence are never more highly colour- 
ed than becomes the modesty of nature. The lan- 
guage of Plautus is more rich and luxuriant than that 
of ‘Terence, but is far from being so equal, uniform, 
and chaste. It is often stained with vulgarity, and 
sometimes swells beyond the limits of comic dialogue, 
while that of Terence is puro simillimus amni. The 
verses of Plautus are, as he himself calls them, nu- 
meri tnnumert ; and Hermann declares that, at least 
as now printed, they are full of every kind of error. 
Terence attends more to elegance and delicacy in the 
expression of passion, Plautus to comic expression. 
In fact, the great object of Plautus seems to have 
been to excite laughter among his audience, and in 
this object he completely succeeded ; but for its at- 
tainment he has sacrificed many graces and beauties 
of the drama. The humour of Plautus consists chief- 
ly in words and actions, that of Terence im matter. 
The pleasantries of Plautus, which were so often flat, 
low, or extravagant, finally drew down the censure of 
Horace, while Terence was extolled by that poetical 
critic as the most consummate master of dramatic art. 
In short, Plautus was more gay, Terence more chaste ; 
the first has more genius and fire,.the latter more man- 
ner and solidity. Plautus excels in low comedy and 
ridicule, Terence in drawing just characters, and in 
maintaining them to the last. The plots of both are 
artful, but Terence’s are more apt to languish, while 


Plautus’s spirit maintains the action with vigour. 


His invention was greatest ; Terence’s art and man- 
agement. Plautus gives the stronger, Terence a 
more elegant delight. Plautus appears the better co- 
median of the two, Terence the better poet. Plautus 
shone most on the stage, Terence pleases best in the 
closet. (Dunlop’s Roman Literature, vol. 1, p. 279, 
$eqq-s Lond. ed.—Malkin’'s Classical Disquisitions, 
p. 5, segg.)—The best editions of Terence are, that 
of Bentley, Cantab., 1726, and Amst., 1727, 4to 
(that of Amsterdam being the better of the two); 
that of Westerhovius, Hag. Com., 1726, 2 vols. 4to ; 
and that of Zeune, Lips., 1774, 2 vols. 8vo ; beauti- 
fully, but not very accurately, reprinted at the London 
press in 1820, 2 vols. 8vo.—II. Varro. (Vid. Varro I.) 

TpreEus (two syllables), I. a king of Thrace. He 


2 


married Progne, the daughter of Pandion, king of . 


Athens, whom he had assisted in a war against Me- 

gara; and he offered violence to his sister-in-law Phi- 

Jomela, whom he was conducting to Thrace by desire 

of Progne. (Vid. Philomela, and Progne’| 
1 
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TreRGEsTE, a city of Venetia, in the territory of the 
Carni, now Trieste. . It was situate at the northeast- 
ern extremity of the Sinus Tergestinus. In Strabo 
we find it sometimes called Tergesta, or Tergeste 
in the plural. (Strab., 314.) The Greeks knew it 
by the name of Tergestrum. (Artemid., ap. Steph. 
Byz.—Dionys. Perieg., v. 384.) It suffered severe- 
ly, on one occasion, from a sudden incursion of the 
Iapydes. (Appian, B: Ill., 18.—Strabo, 207.) 

_ Terina, a town of the Bruttii, on the coast of the 
Mare Tyrrhenum. It is now St. Euphemia. The ad- 
jacent bay was called. Sinus Terineus. The earliest 
writers who have noticed this place are Scylax (Pert- 
plus, p. 5) and Lycophron. Strabo informs us that it 
was destroyed by Hannibal, when he found that he 
could no longer retain it. It was probably restored at 
a later period, as we find it named by Pliny and Ptol- 
emy. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, yol. 2, p. 416.) 

Trermita#. Ved, Lycia. 

TeRMINALIA, an annual festival at Rome, observed 
in honour of the god Terminus, in the month of Feb- 
ruary. It was then usual for peasants to assemble near 
the principal landmarks which separated their fields, 
‘and, after they had crowned them with garlands and 

~ flowers, to make libations of milk and wine, and to 
sacrifice a lamb or a young pig. ‘This festival was 
originally established by Numa; and though at first 
it was forbidden to shed the blood of yictims, yet, in 
process of time, landmarks were plentifully sprinkled 
with it. (Ovid, Fast., 2, 641.) 

Terminus, a divinity at, Rome, who was supposed 
to preside over boundaries. His worship was first in- 
troduced at Rome by Numa, who persuaded his sub- 
jects that the limits of their lands were under the im- 
mediate care and superintendence of Heaven. His 
temple was on the Tarpeian rock, and he was repre- 
sented with a human head, without feet or arms, to in- 
timate that he never moved, wherever he was. It is 
said that when Tarquin the Proud wished to build a 
temple on the Tarpeian rock to Jupiter, the god Ter- 
minus alone refused to give way. (Ovid, Fast., 2, 
641.—Plut., Vit. Num.) 

Terpanper, a lyric poet and musician of Lesbos, 
670 B.C., whose date is determined by his appearance 
in the mother-country of Greece: of his early life in 
Lesbos nothing is known. ‘The first account of him 
describes him in Peloponnesus, which at that time 
surpassed the rest of Greece in political power, in well- 
ordered governments, and probably also in mental cul- 
tivation. It is one of the most certain dates of an- 
cient chronology, that, in the 26th Olympiad (B.C. 676), 
musical contests were first introduced at the feast of 
Apollo Carneius, and at their first celebration Terpan- 

derma crowned victor. He was also victor four suc- 
cessive times in the musical contest at the Pythian 
In Lacedemon, whose citizens, 


Gee le of Delphi. 
_ from the earliest times, had been distinguished for their 


love of music and daucing, the first scientific cultiva- 
tion of music was ascribed to Terpander (Plut., de 
Mus., c. 9); anda record of the precise time had been 
preserved, probably in the registers of public games. 
~ Hence it appears that Terpander was a younger con- 
temporary of Callinus and Archilochus; so that the 
‘dispute among the ancients, whether Terpander or Ar- 
chilochus were the older, must probably be decided by 
supposing them to have lived about the same time. At 
the head of all the inventions of Terpander stands the 
seven-stringed cithara. The only accompaniment for 
the voice used by the early Greeks was a four-stringed 
cithara, the ¢e¢rachord ; and this instrument had been 
so generally used, and held in such repute, that the 
whole system of music was founded upon the tetra- 
chord. Terpander was the first who added three 
strings to this instrument, as he himself testifies in 
two extant verses. 


; PP nee, 


(Euclid, Introd. Harm., p. 19. 
—For some remarks on Terpander’s invention, and en 
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the Greek musical scale generally, -consult Miiller, 


Hist. Gr, Lit., p. 151, segq.) 


Terpsicuore, one of the Muses, daughter of Jupi- 
ter and Mnemosyne. She presided over dancing, of 
which she was reckoned the inventress, and in which, 
as her name intimates, she took delight (from réprw, 
‘to delight,” and yopdc, a chorus or dance). ‘To her 
was sometimes ascribed the invention of the cithara, 
and not to Mercury. She is represented like a young 
virgin- crowned with laurel, and holding in her hand’a 
musical instrument. (Juv., Sat., 7, 35.) P 

Terra, one of the most aneient deities in classical 
mythology, wife of Uranus, and mother of Oceanus, 
the Titans, Cyclopes, Giants, Thea, Rhea, Themis, 
Phebe, Tethys, and Mnemosyne. (Vid. Ops, and 
Tellus.) ; 

TeRRACINA, a city of Latium, called also Anxur, 
situate on the seacoast, 1n a northeastern direction from 
the Circeian Promontory. Anxur was probably its 
Volscian name. (Vid. Anxur.) We learn from Hor- 
ace (Sat., 1, 5, 25) that this city stood on the lofty 
rock at the foot of which the modern Terracina is sit- 
uated, According to Strabo (233), it was first. named 
Trachina, a Greek appellation indicative of the rugged- 
ness of its situation. Ovidcallsit Trachas. (Met., 15, 
717.) In Dionysius it is written Tappaxjva. With 
the generality of Latin writers it is, however, called 
Tarracina (Mela, 2, 4), and sometimes, in the plural, 
Tarracine. (Liv.,'4, 59.) The Romans took this 
place after a siege of short duration, when it was given 
up to plunder. (Lw.,/.c.) It was, however, retaken 
by the Volsci, who surprised the garrison. (Liv., 5, 8.) 
It subsequently fell again into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, and became of consequence as a naval station. 
Its port is noticed by Livy (27, 4), and it is classed 
by that historian with those colonies which were re- 
quired to furnish sailors and stores for the Roman fleet 
(27, 38). It is styled “ splendidus locus’’ by Valerius 
Maximus, who relates a remarkable trial which took 
place there (8, 1, 13). From Tacitus we learn that it 
was a municipium (fHzst., 4, 5); and the efforts made 
by the parties of Vitellius and Vespasian to obtain pos- 
session of this place, sufficiently prove that it was then 
looked upon as a very important post. (Hist., 3, 76, 
seqq.) ‘The Emperor Galba was born at a village near 
Terracina. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 100.) 

TrerTuLuiANus, J. Seprimius Fiorens, a celebra- 
ted Christian writer, born at Carthage about the mid- 
dle of the second century, and considered the most 
early Latin father extant. He was originally a pagan, 
but afterward embraced Christianity, of which he be- 
came an able advocate by his writings, which showed 
that he was possessed of a lively imagination, impet- 
uous eloquence, elevated style, and strength of rea- 
soning. It is not known at what period of life he be- 
came a Christian. He himself informs us that he was 
originally a pagan, and of corrupt morals; but the lat- 
ter phrase must necessarily be taken in a mild sense, 
with reference to one who practised such rigid moral- 
ity as Tertullian subsequently did. It is probable 
that before his conversion he taught rhetoric, and fol- 
lowed the profession of an advocate; at least, his 
works show a great acquaintance with the principles 
of law. He became bishop of Carthage, or, accord- 
ing to the vulgar opinion, of Rome. He soon, how- 
ever, separated from the Catholic Church to throw 
himself into the errors of the Montanists, who, exag- 
gerating. Christian purity, regarded as a sin all parti- 
cipation in the pleasures of the world, all communi- 
cation with individuals attached to idolatry, and even 
the study of the sciences of the day., St. Jerome says 
that the envy and the calumnies of the Roman clergy 
against Tertullian was the occasion of this step on his 
part; and from this remark some have concluded, 
though without sufficient, grounds, that he was ex- 
pelled from the Church of Rome by the intolerant 
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spirit of his clerical brethren. However this may have 
been, a distinction is ¢darefully observed between the 
works which Tertullian wrote previous to his separa- 
tion from the Catholic Church and those which he 
composed afterward, when he had ranged himself 
among: the followers of Montanus. .The former are 
four in number, his Apologeticus, and those which 
treat of baptism, of penitence, and prayer. The last 
of these is regarded as his first production. Some 
authors add a work in two volumes, addressed to his 
wife, in which he gives her directions as to the course 
of conduct which she should pursue in the state of 
widowhood. Most critics consider this to have been 
composed by him at an advanced age. The works 
written by Tertullian after he had become a Monta- 
nist are, Apologies for Christianity, Treatises on Ec- 
clesiastical Discipline, and two’ species of polemical 
works, the one directed against heretics, and the other 
against Catholics. The latter are four in number, De 
Pudicitia, De Fuga in Persecutione, De Jejunio, De 
Monogamia. His principal work is the Apologeticus 
Adversus Gentes mentioned above. It is addressed 
to the governors of the provinces ; it refutes the cal- 
umnies which had been uttered against the religion of 
the gospel, and shows that its professors were faithful 
and obedient subjects. It is the best work written in 
favour of Christianity during the early ages of the 
Church. It contains a number of very curious histor- 
ical passages on the ceremonies of the Christian 
Church ; as, for example, a-description of the agape 
or love-feasts. Tertullian remoulded this work, and 
it appeared under the new title Ad Nationes. In its 
altered state it possesses more ‘method, but. less fire 
than the first. The writings of Tertullian show an 


“ardent and impassioned spirit, a, brilliant imagination, | 


a high degree of natural talent and profound erudition. 
His style, however, is obscure, though animated, and 
betrays the foreign extraction of the writer. The pe- 
rusal of Tertullian is very important for the student of 
ecclesiastical history. He informs us, more correctly 
than any other writer, respecting the Christian doc- 
trines of his time, the constitution of the Church, its 
ceremonies, and the attacks of heretics against Chris- 
tianity. Tertullian was held in very high esteem by 
the subsequent fathers of the Church. St. Cyprian 
read his works incessantly, and used to-call him, by 
way of eminence, The Master. Vincent of Lerius 
used to say “ that every word of Tertullian was a sen- 
tence, aud every sentence a triumph over error.” 
The best edition of the entire works of Tertullian is 
that of Semler, 4 vols. 8vo, Hal., 1770; and of‘his 
Apology, that of Havercamp, 8vo, L. Bat., 1718. 

Teruys, the wife of Oceanus, and daughter of Ura- 
nus and Terra. Their offspring were the rivers of 
the earth, and three thousand daughters, named Oce- 
anides or Ocean-nymphs. (Hes., Theog., 337, seqq.) 
The name of Tethys (T7d¢) is thought to mean the 
Nurse, the Rearer. Hermann renders it Alumnia. 
(Keightley’s Mythology, p. 51.) , 

Terrapotis, I. a name given to the city of Antioch, 
the capital of Syria, because divided, as it were, into 
four cities, each having its separate wall, besides a 
common one enclosing all. (Vid, Antiochia I.)—II. 
A name applied to Doris, in Greece (Dorica Tetrap- 
olis), from its four cities, (Vid. Doris.) 

Tevorr, I. a king of part of Troas, son of the Sca- 
mander by Idea. His subjects were called Teucri, 
from his name ; and his daughter Batea married Dar- 
danus, a Samothracian prince, who succeeded him in 
the government. Dardanus founded the city of the 
same name, and also gave to the whole adjacent coun- 

try the name of Dardania. (Apollod.,3, 12,1.—Virg., 
#in., 3, 108.)—II. A son of Telamon, king of Sala- 
mis, by Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon. He 
was one of Helen’s suiters, and, accordingly, accom- 
panied the Greeks to the Trojan war, where he sig- 
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nalized himself by his valour and intrepidity. It is 
said that his father refused to receive him into his 
kingdom, because he had left the death of his brother 
Ajax unavenged. ‘This severity of the father did not 
dishearten the son ; he left Salamis and retired to Cy- 
prus, where, with the assistance of Belus, king of Si- 
don, he built a town which he called Salamis, after 
his native country. 

Teucrt, a name given to the Trojans, from Teucer, 
their king. According to a passage in Virgil (4in., 3, 
108), the Teucri were a colony from Crete, who settled 
in Troas previous to the founding of Troy, and were 
the founders of the Trojan race. Apollodorus, how- 
ever, following, probably, the current Grecian fables 
on this subject, makes the Teucri to have been de- 
scended from Teucris, a son of the Scamander. Heyne, 
in an excursus to.the passage of Virgil mentioned 
above, gives the preference to the latter account. It, 
is probable that the Teucri were’only a branch of the 
inhabitants of Troas, and originally of Thracian de- 
scent. Such, at least, is the opinion of Mannert, and 
with him agrees Cramer (Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 77, 
seqq.). 

Teura, a queen of Illyricum B.C, 231, who ordered _ 
some Roman ambassadors to be put to death. ‘This 
act of violence gave rise to a war, which ended in her 
overthrow. (Vid. Illyricum.) 

Teutas or Trurirms, a name of Mercury among 
the Gauls, who offered human victims to this deity. 
—He was worshipped by the Britons also. Some de- 
rive the name from two British words, deu-tatt, which 
signify God, the parent or creator; a name properly 
due only to the Supreme Being, who was originally 
Intended by that name. (Lucan, 1, 445.) 

Tevururas, a king of Mysia, on the borders of the 
Caicus. (Vid. Telephus.) 

TEUTOBURGIENSIS SALTus, a forest of Germany, ly- 
ing in an eastern direction from Paderborn, and reach- 
ing as far as the territory of Osnabruck. It is famous 
for the slaughter of Varus and his three legions, by 
the Germans under Arminius. (Tac., Ann., 1, 60.) 
For a more particular idea of the locality, consult the 
remarks of Tappes (Die wahre Gegend und Linie 
der Hermannusschlacht, Essen., 1820, 8vo), 

Trutoni and Trurones, a name given to several 
united tribes of Germany, who, together with the Cim- 
bri, made a memorable inroad into southern Europe. 
The most erudite inquiries as to the origin and causes 
of this migration from the north have led to no defi- 
nite results, owing to the almost entire ignorance, on 
the part of the Greeks and Romans, of the nature of 
the northern population and languages... That the mi 
‘gration was neither purely Scandinavian or German, 
nor purely Celtic or Gallic, clearly appears fror . 


accounts of the order of march of the Cimbri and Teu- ~ 


tones, as well as of their bodily stature and mode 


fighting. The barbarian torrent seems: to have origi- 
nally been loosed from the” farther side of the Elbe ; 
whence a mongrel horde of Germans and Scandinavi- 
ans, of gigantic stature, savage valour, and singular ac- 
coutrements, descended towards the south. On the 


route, a number of Celtic tribes, of which the Tigu- — 
rini and Tectosage are distinguished by name above — 
the others, joined them; and, in conjunction with was 


them, threatened to pour upon the.Romans, who just 
then were pressing farther and farther on the side of 
what is now Carinthia towards modern Austria, and 
-on the west from Provence towards Toulouse. On 
the side of Carinthia, the Romans took the whole of 
Noricum under their protection ; and Carbo was de- 
stroyed with his army in endeavouring to keep off the 
Teutones from that:territory. On the other, they had ‘ 
extended their sway from the Alps to the Pyrenees, 
and had forced the native tribes as far as Lugdunum 
( Lyons) to accept their protection. The barbarians, 
however, instead of pouring upon ere the de- 
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feat of Carbo, turned back and spread desolation in 
Gaul; and the Romans despatched an army against 
them under Spurius Cassius. ‘This army was annihi- 
lated by the Celtic hordes, who had associated them- 
selves with the Cimbri and ‘Veutones. ‘The barbarians 
terrified the Romans by their enormous stature, by 
their firmness in order of battle, and by their mode of 
fighting, of which the peculiarity consisted in extend- 
ing their lines so as to enclose large tracts of ground, 
and in forming barriers around them with their wagons 
and chariots. ‘The danger to the Romans from the 
combined German and Celtic populations seemed the 
greater, as the Jugurthine wars, in the beginning of 
the contest, engaged their best generals. ‘I'hey there- 
fore sent into Gaul L, Servilius Capio, a consul, with 
a consular army. Cwmpio, quite in the spirit of the 
senatorial party of his times, plundered the Gauls, and 
seized their sacred treasures instead of preserving dis- 
cipline. This was in A.U.C, 647. ‘The next year, 
Capio was declared proconsul of Gallia Narbonensis, 
and Cneius Manlius, the consul, was appointed his 
colleague. ‘These two generals, neither of whom pos- 
sessed any merit, happening not to agree, separated 
their forces, but were both attacked at the same time, 
one by the Gauls, the other by the Cimbri, and their 
- armies were cut to pieces. ‘The consternation which 
this occasioned at Rome was increased by the spread- 
ng of a report that the enemy were preparing to pass 
the Alps. But the barbarians, instead of concentra+ 
ting their force for a descent upon Italy, wasted Spain 
and scoured the Gallic territories. Marius was now 
chosen consul; and, while the foe were plundering 
Spain and Gaul, he was actively employed in exerci- 
sing and disciplining hisarmy. At length, in the third 
year of his command in Gaul, in his fourth consulship, 
the 'l'eutones and Ambrones’ made their appearance 
in the south of Gaul; while the Cimbri, and all the 
tribes united with them, attempted to break into Italy 
from the northeast. Marius defeated the ‘I'eutones 
and Ambrones near Aqu# Sextim (now Aiz), in Gaul ; 
and, in the following year, uniting his forces with 
those of Catulus, he entirely defeated the Cimbri in 
the plain of Vercellw, to the north of the Po, near the 
Sessites. In these two battles the Teutones and Am- 
brones are said to have lost the incredible number of 
290,000 men (200,000 slain, and 90,000 taken pris- 
oners), and the Cimbri 200,000 men (140,000 slain, 
and 60,000 taken prisoners.—Liv., Epit., 68.—Vid. 
Marius.) ' 

Tnais, a celebrated Greek heterist, who accom- 
panied Alexander on his expedition into Asia, and in- 
‘stigated him, while under the influence of wine, to set 
fire to the royal palace at Persepolis. (Vid. Persepo- 
lis.) After the death of Alexander she attached her- 
self to Ptolemy, son of Lagus, by whom she had two 
sons and a daughter, This daughter was named 

Trene, and became the wife of Ennostus, king of Soli, 

in the island of Cyprus. ‘There is no good reason for 
i opinion that she lived with the poet Menander be- 
a ; rei 

fore accompanying the army of Alexander. ‘This sup- 
position arose from Menander’s having composed a 
Meat tila Thais, (Athenaus, 13, p. 576, D.— 
“Bayle, Dict., s. v.—Michaud, Biogr. Univ., vol. 45, 


pe 3K ) _ 4 
: ee a city of Africa, in the dominions of Ju- 
gurtha, It is supposed by some to be the same with 
'Telepte, now Ferreanach, though this seems doubtful. 
Mannert, however, inclines to this opinion, (Consult 
Shaw's Travels in Barbary, vol, 1, pt. 2, ¢. 5.) 
‘Tuans, a celebrated philosopher, the founder of 
the Tonic sect, born at Miletus in the first year of the 
35th Olympiad. He was descended from Phoenician 
leans who had left their country and settled at Mi- 
us. The wealth which he inherited, and ‘his own 
superior abilities, raised him -to distinction among his 
countrymen, oe he was early employed in public 
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_| bandry and planting.—II. One of the Graces, 
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affairs. Like the rest of the ancients, he travelled in 
quest of knowledge, and for some time resided in 
Crete, Phcaenicia, and Egypt. Under the priests of 
Memphis he is said to have been taught geometry, as- 
tronomy, and philosophy. ‘It is probable, however, 
that he was more indebted to his own ingenwity than 
to their instructions ; for, while he was among them, 
he taught them, to their great astonishment, how to 
measure the height of their pyramids. It cannot be 
supposed that'Thales could acquire much mathemati- 
cal knowledge from a people incapable of solving so 
easy a problem, ‘The method pursued by ‘Thales was 
this: at the termination of the shadow of the pyramid, 
he erected a staff perpendicular to the surface of the 
earth, and thus obtained two right-angled triangles, 
which enabled him to infer the ratio of, the height of 
the pyramid to the length of its shadow, from the ratio 
of the height of the staff to the length of its shadow. 
In mathematics, Thales is said to have invented sev- 
eral fundamental propositions, which were afterward 
incorporated into the elements of Huclid, particularly 
the following theorems: that a circle is bisected by 
its diameter ; that the angles at the base of an isosce- 
les triangle are equal; that the vertical angles of two 
intersecting lines are equal; that if two angles and 
one side of one triangle be equal to two angles and 
one side of another triangle, the remaining angles and 
sides are respectively equal; and that the angle in a 
semicircle is a right angle. Astronomical as well at 
mathematical science seems to have received consid- 
erable improvements from Thales. He was so well ac- 
quainted with the celestial motions as to be able to 
predict an eclipse, though probably with no great de- 
gree of accuracy as to time; for Herodotus, who re- 
Jates this fact, only says that he foretold the year in 
which it would happen. He taught the Greeks the 
division of the heaven into five zones, and the solsti- 
tial and equinoctial points, and approached so near to 
the knowledge of the true length of the solar revolu- 
tion, that he corrected their calendar, and made their 
year contain 365 days.—Thales held that the first prin- 
ciple of natural bodies, or the first simple substance 
from which all things in the world are formed, is wa- 
ter. It is probable that by the term water, Thales 
meant to express the same idea which the cosmogonists 
expressod by the word chaos, the notion annexed to 
which was, a turbid and muddy mass, from which all 
things were produced, His most celebrated pupils 
and successors in the Ionic school were Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Archelaus, the master 
of Socrates, ‘Thales died at the age of 90, in the 58th 
Olympiad. (Sosicr., ap. Diog. Laert., 1, 38.—Clin- 
ton, Fast. Hellen., vol. 1, p. 8. — Enfield, Hist. Phi- 
los., vol. 1, p. 149, seqq.) 

Trauestrris, otherwise called Miniruya (Justin, 2, 
4), a queen of the Amazons, who, accompanied by 
300 women, came 25 days’ journey, through the most 
hostile nations, to meet Alexander, in his Asiatic con- 
quests, and raise offspring by him. | (Justin, 12, 3.— 

int, Curt., 6, 5.) 
a A(OdAeva, “the Blooming one’), I. one of the 
Muses, generally regarded as the patroness of comedy. 
She was supposed by some, also, to preside over hus- 
(Vid, 
Gratin.) 

Tnam¥ris, an early Thracian bard, son of Philam- 
mon and Argiope. He is said to have, been remarka- 
ble for beauty of person and skill on the lyre, and to 
have challenged the Muses to a contest of skill. He 
was conquered, and the Muses deprived him of sight 
for his presumption, (Apollod., 1, 3, 3.)—Consult the 
remarks of Heyne (ad Apollod.,l. c.) on the nature of 
the stipulation between the contending parties. (Hom., 


I., 2, 595, seqq.—Heyne, ad loc.) 


TuHarsicus, a city and famous ford on the Eupbra- 
tes. The city was situate on the western bank of the 
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river, nearly opposite to the modem Racca. Geogra- 
phers are wrong in removing it to Ul-Deer. ( Wil- 
hams, Geogr. of Asia, p. 129, seqg.) This ford was 
passed by Cyrus the Younger in his expedition against 
Artaxerxes ; afterward by Darius after his defeat by 
Alexander at Issus ; and near three years after by Al- 
-exander in pursuit of Darius, previous to the battle of 
Arbela. (Xen., Anab., 1, 4.—Plin., 5, 24.—Steph. 
Byz., 8. v.) 

Tuapsvs, I. now Demsas, a town of Africa Propria, 
on the coast, southeast of Hadrumetum, where Scipio 
and Juba were defeated by Cesar. It was otherwise 
a place of little consequence. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
10, pt. 2, p. 241.)—II. -A town of Sicily, on the east- 
ern coast, not far to the north of Syracuse. It was 


situate on a peninsula, which was sometimes called an 
island, and which now bears the name of -Macronisi. 
The place probably obtained its name from the penin- 
sula producing the Ydypoc, a sort of plant or shrub 
used for dyeing yellow. (Thucyd., 6, 4.—Bloomfeld, 
ad Thucyd., 1. ¢.) 

Tuasus, an island in the A®gean, off the coast of 
Thrace, and opposite the mouth of the Nestus. It 
received, at a very remote period, a colony of Pheeni- 
cians, under the conduct of Thasus (Herod.,.6, 47. 
—Scymn., Ch., v. 660), that enterprising people having 
already formed settlements in several islands of the 
figean. (Thucyd., 1, 8.) They were induced to 
possess themselves of Thasus, from the valuable sil- 
ver-mines which it contained, and which, it appears, 
they afterward worked with unremitting” assiduity. 
Herodotus, who visited this island, reports that a large 
mountain on the side of Samothrace had been turned 
upside down (dveorpajsévor) in search of the precious 
metal. Thasus, at a later period, was recolonized by 
a party of Parians, pursuant to the command of an or- 


acle to the father of the poet Archilochus. From this 
document, quoted by Stephanus, we learn that the 
ancient name of the island was Aria. (Pliny, 4, 
12.) It is said by others to have been also named 
Chryse. (Eustath., ad Dion. Perieg., p. 97.) His- 
tieus the Milesian, during the disturbances occasioned 
by the Ionian revolt, fruitlessly endeavoured to make 
himself master of this island, which was subsequently 
conquered by Mardonius, when the Thasians were 
commanded to pull down their fortifications, and re- 
move their ships to Abdera. (Herod., 6, 44.) On the 
expulsion of the Persians from Greece, Thasus, to- 
gether with the other islands on this coast, became 
. tributary to Athens; disputes, however, having arisen 
between the islanders and that power on the subject of 
the mines on the Thracian coast, a war ensued, and 
the Thasians were besieged for three years. On their 
surrender their fortifications were destroyed, and their 
ships of war removed to Athens. (Thucyd., 1, 101.) 
Thasus once more revolted, after the great failure of 
the Athenians in Sicily, at which time a change was 
effected in the government of the island from democ- 
racy to oligarchy. (Thucyd., 8, 64.) According to 
Herodotus, the revenues of Thasus amounted to two 
hundred, and “sometimes three hundred, talents annu- 
ally. ‘These funds were principally derived from the 
mines of Scapte-hyle, in Thrace (6, 48).—The capital 
of the island was Thasus.—Thasus furnished, besides 
gold and silver, marbles and wine, which were much 
esteemed. (Plin., 35, 6.—Senec., Epist., 86.— 
Athen., 1, 51.) The soil was excellent. (Dion. Pe- 
rieg., v. 523.) The modern name of the island is 
Thaso or Tasso. (Cramer's Anc, Greece, vol. 1, p. 
333.) Des: ‘ 
Tuavumict, a city of Thessaly, in the district of 
Phthiotis, and in a northwest directioh from the head 
waters of the Sinus Maliacus.. It is said to have de- 
rived its name from the singularity of its situation, and 


the- astonishment (Sadua) produced on the minds of | 


‘vented the drama for themselves. 


travellers upon first reaching it. Livy, who describes. 
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it as placed on the great road leading from Thermopy- 
le by Lamia to the north of Thessaly, speaks of it in 
the following terms: ‘You arrive,” says the histori- 
an, “after a very difficult and rugged route over hill 
and dale, when you suddenly open on an immense 
plain like a vast sea, which stretches below as far as the 
eye canreach.” ‘The town was situate on a very lofty 
and perpendicular rock, which rendered it a place of 
great strength. The modern name is Thaumacos, 
Dodwell describes the view from this place as the 
most wonderful and extensive he ever beheld. Sir 
W. Gell gives Thawmakon as the modern name. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 414.) 

‘THAUMANTI4sS, an appellation given to Iris, the god- _ 
dess of the rainbow, as the daughter of Thaumas 
(Wonder.—Hes., Theog., 265). 

Tueano, I. daughter of Cisseus, and sister of Hec- 
uba. She married Antenor, and, being priestess also 
of Minerva, was prevailed upon by her husband to de- 
liver up to him the Palladium, which he treacherously 
gave into the hands of the Greeks. (Hom., Il., 6, 
298.— Pausan., 10, 27.— Dict. Cret., 5, 8.)—II. 
The wife of Pythagoras. She was a native of Cro- 
tona, and the first female, it is said, that turned her 
attention to philosophy. She was also a poetess. 
(Suid., s. v.—Diog. Laert., 8, 42, seqqg.—Menag., 
ad Diog., 1. c.)—III. A daughter of Pythagoras. 
(Auct., Vit. Pythag., ap. Plut.— Menag., ad Diod., 
8, 42.)—IV. The mother of Pausaniag. She was the 
first, as it is reported, who brought a stone to the en- 
trance of Minerva’s temple to shut up her son, when 
she heard, of his perfidy to his country. (Vid. Pausa- 
nias I.) ; 

Tueitrum: under this head it is proposed to give 
a brief sketch of the ancient drama, arranged under 
proper heads : 


1. History of Tragedy from its rise to the time of 
Aischylus. ; 


The drama owes its origin to that principle of imi- 
tation which is inherent in human nature. Hence its 
invention, like that of painting, sculpture, and the 
other imitative arts, cannot properly be restricted to 
any one specific age or people. In fact, scenical rep- 
resentations are found among nations so totally sep- 
arated by situation and circumstances, as to make it 
impossible for any one to have borrowed the idea from 
another. In Greece and Hindustan the drama was at 
the same period in high repute and perfection, while 
Arabia and Persia, the intervening countries, were 
utter strangers to this kind of entertainment. The 
Chinese, again, have from time immemorial possessed 
a regular theatre. ‘The ancient Peruvians had their 
tragedies, comedies, and interludes,; and eyen among 
the savage and solitary islanders of the South Sea, a 
rude kind of play was observed by the navigators who 
discovered them. ach of these people must have in- 
The only point of 
connexion was the sameness of the cause which led 
to these several independent inventions ; the instinct- _ 
ive propensity to imitation, and the pleasure ariging : 
from it when successfully exerted.—The elements of — 


the Grecian Drama are to be sought in an age far an- 


tecedent to all regular historic record. In those re- 
mote times, the several seasons of the year had among 
the Greeks their respective festivals. That re igion, 
which peopled with divinities wood, and hill, and — 


stream, and gave to every art and event of ordinary 


life its peculiar deity, entered largely into the feelings 
and customs of these annual festivities. Among an 
agricultural population like that of early Greece, Dio- 


nysus, at what time soever his name and worship had _ 


been introduced, as the inventor of wine and god of 


the vineyard, possessed, of necessity, a distinguished 
sacrifice and feast.—Music and poetry, wherever they 
exist, are almost invariably employed in tt services of 
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diyine worship, In Greece, pre-eminently the land of 
the song and the lyre, this practice prevailed from the 
most ancient times, At the periodic festivals of their 
several deities, bands of choristers, accompanied by 
the pipe, the lute, or the harp, sang the general praises 
of the god, or episodic narrations of his various achieve- 
ments. ‘The feasts of Bacchus had, of course, their 
sacred choruses; and these choruses, from the cir- 
cumstances of the festival, naturally fell into two 
classes of very different character. The hymns ad- 
dressed immediately to the divinity, round the hal- 
lowed altar during the solemnity of the service, were 
grave, lofty, and restrained, ‘The songs inspired by 
the carousals of the banquet, and uttered amid the rey- 
elries of the Phallic procession, were coarse, ludi- 
crous, and satirical, interspersed with mutual jest and 
gibe. The hymn which accompanied the opening sac- 
rifice was called di0vpayboc, a term of doubtful ety- 
mology and import. Perhaps, like the repulsive sym- 
bol of the Phallic rites, its origin must be referred to 
an Eastern clime.—Besides the chanters of the Dithy- 
ramb and the singers of the Phallic, there was, proba- 

‘ bly from the first introduction of Bacchic worship, a 
- ae third class of performers in these annual festivals. 
7 Favins and Satyrs were, in popular belief, the regular 
attendants of the deity ; and the received character of 
these singular beings was in admirable harmony with 

the merry Dionysia. The goat, as an animal espe- 

cially injurious to the vines, and, therefore, peculiarly 
obnoxious to the god of the vineyard, was the appro- 

priate offering in the Bacchic sacrifices. In the horns 

and hide of the victim, all that was requisite to furnish 
satyric guise was at hand ; and thus a band of mum- 

mers was easily formed, whose ‘wit, waggery, and gri- 

mace would prove no insignificant addition to the 

J amusements of the village carnival.—In these rude 
festivities the splendid drama. of. the Greeks found its 
origin. ‘The lofty poetry of the Dithyramb, combined 
with the lively exhibition of the Satyric chorus, was at 
length wrought out into the majestic tragedy of Soph- 
ocles. ‘The Phallic song was expanded and improved 
into the wonderful comedy of Aristophanes.—In the 
first rise of the Bacchic festivals, the rustic singers 
used to pour forth their own unpolished and extempo- 
raneous strains. By degrees, these rude choruses as- 
sumed a more artificial form. Emulation was excited, 
and contests between neighbouring districts led to the 
successive introduction of such improvements as might 
tend to add interest and effect to the rival exhibitions. 
‘It was probably now that a distinction in prizes was 
made. | Heretofore a goat appears to have been the 
ordinary reward of the victorious choristers; and the 
term Tpaywdia (rpdyov 07), or goat-song, to have 
comprehended the several choral chantings in the Di- 
onysia. ‘’o the Dithyramb a bull was now assigned, 
as a nobler meed for its sacred ode; the successful 
singers of the Phallic received a-basket of figs and a 
vessel of wine; while the goat was left to the Satyric 
chorus, . Subsequently, when the Dithyramb and the 
drama had become established in all their perfection 
‘throughout the cities of Greece, the general prize was. 
a tripod, which was commonly dedicated by the victor 
cchus, with a tablet, bearing the names of the 
_ successful composer, choragus, and tribe.—The Dithy- 

_ ramb was at a very early period admitted into. the 
Doric cities, and there cherished with peculiar atten- 
tion by a succession of poets ; among whom Archilo- 
chus of Paros, Arion of Methymne, Simonides of 
Geos, and Lasus of Hermione were especially distin- 
guished. Under their hands the rude extemporaneous 

mn. of a peasant chorus was gradually refined into a 
laboured composition, lofty in sentiment, studied in dic- 
tion, and adorned with all the graces which music, 
rhythm, and the dance could supply. Thus fostered by 
» patronage of city communities, and so improved by 
car gaia poetiatle Dithyrambic cho- 
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rus, in the sublimity of its odes and splendour of the ac- 
companiments, became one of the most imposing shows 
among the public spectacles of Greece.—In the mean 
time, the representation of the laughter-loving Satyrs 


had been moulded into a more regular body, and contin- 


ued to delight the populace with their grotesque ap- 
pearance and merry pranks. It is here that we first 
discover something of a dramatic nature. The sing- 
ers of the Dithyramb were mere choristers; they as- 
sumed no characters, and exhibited no imitation. The 
performers in the Satyric chorus had a part to sustain ; 
they were actors in the strictest sense of the word. 
Moreover, in their extemporaneous bursts of descrip- 
tion, remark, jest, and repartee, a kind of dialogue 
was introduced; irregular, no doubt, and wild, yet 
still a dialogue. Here, then, in this acting and this 
dialogue, we haye, at once, the elements and the es- 


sence of the drama.—The Satyric chorus, like the . 


Dithyramb, had found an early entrance into the Do- 
rian cities, and was particularly cultivated at Phlius, 
a town of Sicyon. In Attica, the future scene of the 
perfected drama, there remains no direct record of 
these Dionysian representations until the middle of 
the sixth century before ourera. At that time Thes- 
pis, a native of Icaria, an Athenian village, was 
struck with the possibility of introducing various im- 
provements into the Satyric chorus. —He saw that an 
incessant round of jest, and gambol, and grimace be- 
came, in the end, exhausting to the performers and 
wearisome even to the spectators. Accordingly, the 
Icarian contrived a break in the representation (Diog. 
Laert., Plat.,66), by coming forward in person (Plut., 
Vit. Sol., c. 29), and, from an elevated stand, descri- 
bing in gesticulated narration some mythological story. 
When this was ended the chorus again commenced 
their peformances. The next step was to add life and 
spirit to these monologues, by making the chorus take 
part in the narrative through an occasional exclama- 
tion, question, or remark. ‘This was readily suggested 
by the practice of interchanging observations already 
established among the members of the chorus. | And 
thus was the germe of the dialogue still farther de- 
veloped. 
produce’ a certain degree of histrionic illusion, Thes- 
pis is said first to have smeared his face with vermilion, 
then with a pigment prepared from the herb purslain, 
and lastly to have contrived a kind of rude mask made 
of linen, (Suid., s.v. Odor.) —Besides the addition 
of the actor, Thespis did much for the improvement 
of the chorus itself, He invented dances, which 
were handed down through four generations to the 
time of Aristophanes. (Vesp., 1470.) ‘They were, 
as might be expected from the chorus for which they 
were devised, of a nature more energetic than grace- 
ful. Yet their protracted existence proves them to 


have possessed popularity and comparative excellence. 


In these dances he assiduously trained his choristers. 
Whatever advantages could be derived from the sister 
art of music were no doubt added, and care extend- 


ed to the general organization and equipment of the . 


chorus. ‘The metre of his recitative was apparently 
trochaic ; the measure in which, amid frolic and dance, 
the Satyric chorus gave vent to its ébullitions of joke 
and merriment, (Aristot., Poet., 4, 17.) - Indeed, 
from its formation, the trochee is peculiarly adapted to 
lively and sportive movements. (Aristot., Rhet., 3, 
7.) Thespis probably reduced the whole performance 
into some kind of unity, by causing this intermixture 
of song and recitative, as a whole, to tend, however 
loosely, to the setting forth of some one passage in 
Bacchic history. But the language of both actor and 
choristers was of a light and ludicrous cast; the sub- 


jects of the short episodes were handled in a jocose— 


and humorous manner ; and the whole performance, 
with its dance, song, story, and buffoonery, resembled 
a wild kind of ballet-farce.—The introduction of an 
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In order to disguise his features, and so ° 
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actor with his episodic recitations was iso important 
an advance, as leading directly to the formation of 
dramatic plot and dialogue ; and the other improve- 
ments, which imparted skill, regularity, and unity to 
the movements of the chorus, were of .so influential a 
description, that Thespis is generally considered the 
inventor of the drama. Of tragedy, properly so call- 
ed, he does not appear to have had any idea. Stories, 
more or less ludicrous, generally turning upon Bac- 
chus and his followers, interwoven with the dance and 
the song of a well-trained chorus, formed the drama 
of Thespis.—The Satyric chorus had by. this time 
been admitted into Athens; contests were set on foot; 
and the success which attended the novelties of Thes- 
pis sharpened, no doubt, the talents of his corapeti- 
tors. ‘This emulation would naturally produce im- 
provement upon improvement: but we discover no 
leading change in the line of the incipient drama until 
the appearance of Phrynichus, the son of Polyphrad- 
mon and the pupil of Thespis. At the close of the 
sixth century before Christ, the elements of tragedy, 
though still in a separate state, were individually so 
fitted and prepared as to require nothing but a master 
hand to unite them into one whole of life and beauty. 
The Dithyramb presented in its solemn tone and lofty 
strains a rich mine of choral poetry; the regular nar- 
rative and mimetic character of the Thespian chorus 
furnished the form and materials of dramatic exhibi- 
tion. ‘To Phrynichus belongs the chief merit of this 
combination. Dropping the light and farcical cast of 
the Thespian drama, ‘and dismissing altogether Bac- 
chus with his satyrs, he sought for the subjects of his 
pieces in the grave and striking events registered in the 
mythology or history of his country. This, however, 
was not a practice altogether original or unexampled. 
The fact, casually mentioned by Herodotus (5, 67), 
that the tragic choruses at Sicyon sung, not the adyen- 
tures of Bacchus, but the woes of Adrastus, shows 
that, in the Cyclic chorus at least, melancholy incident 
and mortal personages had long before been intro- 
duced. ‘There is also some reason for supposing that 
the young tragedian was deeply indebted to Homer in 
the formation.of his drama. Aristotle distinctly at- 
tributes to the author of the Iliad and Odyssey the 
primary suggestion of tragedy, as in his Margites was 
given the first idea of comedy. (Poet., 4, 12.) Now 
it is an historical fact, that, a few years before Phryn- 
iohpe began to exhibit, the Homeric poems. had been 
collected, revised, arranged, and published by the care 
of Pisistratus. (Cic., de Orat., 3, 34.) Such an 
event would naturally attract attention, and add a 
deeper interest to the study of this.mighty master ; 
and it is easy to conceive how his piyjoerg dpapati- 
«ai, as Aristotle terms them, would strike and operate 
upon a mind acute, ready, and ingenious, as that of 
Phrynichus must have been. At any rate, these two 
facts stand in close chronological connexion—the first 
edition of Homer, and the birth of tragedy properly so 
called.—T aking, then, the ode and the tone of the 
Dithyramb, the mimetic personifications of Homer and 
the themes which additional tradition or even recent 
events supplied, Phrynichus combined these several 
materials together, and so brought them forward under 
the dramatic form of the Thespian exhibition. Thus, 
at length, does tragedy dawn upon us.—These changes 
in the character of the drama necessarily produced 
corresponding alterations in its form and manner. The 
recitative was no longer a set of disjointed, rambling 
episodes of humorous legend, separated by the wild 
dance and noisy song of a Satyr choir, but a connected 
succession of serious narrative or grave conversation, 
with a chorus composed of personages involved in the 
story, all relating to one subject, and all tending to 
one result. This recitative again alternated with a 
series of choral odes, composed in a spirit of deep 


thought ci ee poetry, themselves turning more or| 
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less directly upon the theme of the interwoven digs 
logue. —In correspondence with these alterations in 
tone and composition, the actor and the choristers 
must have assumed a different aspect. The perform- 
ers were now the representatives, not of Silenus and 
the Satyrs, but of heroes, princes, and their attendants. 
The goatskin guise and obstreperous sportiveness 
were laid aside for the staid deportment of persons 
engaged in matters of serious business or deep afflic- 
tion, and a garb befitting the rank and state of the sey- 
eral individuals employed in the piece. Nor are we 
to suppose that, as the actor was still but one, so 
never more than one personage was introduced. For 
it 1s very probable that this one actor, changing his 
dress, appeared in different characters during the course 
of the play; a device frequently employed in later 
times, when the increased number of actors made such 
a contrivance less necessary. This actor sometimes 
represented female personages ; for Phrynichus is sta- 
ted to have first brought a female character on the 
stage.—Thus, from the midst of the coarse buffooner- 
ies and rude imitations of the Satyric chorus, did trage- 
dy start up at once in her proper, though not her per- 
fect, form. For, mighty as had been the stride.to- 
wards the establishment of the Serious Drama, yet in. De. 
the exhibitions of Phrynichus we find the infaney, not 
the maturity,of tragedy. ‘There was still many an ex-_ 
crescence to be removed; many a chasm to be filled” 
up; many a rugged point to be smoothed into regular- 
ity; and many an embryo part to be expanded into 
its full and legitimate dimensions, ‘The management 
of the piece was simple and inartificial even to rude- 
ness. ‘The argument was some naked incident, my- 
thologic or historical, on which the chorus sang and 
the actor recited in a connected but desultory succes- 
sion. ‘There was no interweaving or development of ‘ 
plot; no studied arrangement of fact and catastrophe; 
no skilful contrivance to heighten the natural interest 
of the tale, and work up the feelings of the audience 
into 4 climax of terror or of pity. The odes of the 
chorus were sweet and beautiful; the dances scien- 
tific and dexterously given; but then these odes and 
dances still composed the principal part of the perform- 
ance. (Aristot., Probl., 19, 31.) They contracted 
the episodes of the actor, and threw them into com- 
parative insignificance. Nay, not unfrequently, while 
the actor appeared ina posture of thought, wo, or con- 
sternation, the chorus would prolong its dance and chant- 
ings, and leave to the performer little more than the part 
of a speechless image. In short, the drama of Phryn- 
ichus was a serious opera of lyric song and skilful 
dance, and not a tragedy of artful plot and interesting 
dialogue.—Such was Phrynichus as an inventor. Still 
we must remember, in tracing the znventive improvers 
of tragedy, that the real claims of Phrynichus are not 
to be measured by what he finally achieved through 
imitation of others, but by the productions of his own — m 
unassisted ingenuity and talent. In this view, those 
claims must almost entirely be restricted to the com-. 
bination of the poetry of the Cyclic with the acting of ; 
the Thespian chorus; the conversion of Satyric gaye- — 
ty into the solemnity and pathos of what was thence- § 
forth peculiarly styled Tragedy. In all succee ce 
alterations and additions, Phrynichus seems to have 
been simply the follower of 4Eschylus. — Between + 
Phrynichus and Auschylus two other tragedians, Cheeri- $42 
lus and Pratinas, intervened, of whom very litle is 
known. The dramas of Cheerilus appear originally to : 
have been of a Satyric character, like those of Thespis, 
In his later days he naturally copied the improvements 
of Phrynichus; and we find himyaccordingly, contend- 
ing for the tragic prize against Phrynichus, Pratinas, 
ZAsschylus, Olymp. 70, B.C. 499 ; the time when 
chylus first exhibited. His pieces are said to ha 
amounted to a hundred and fifty (Swid., s.v.); nota — 
fragment, however, remains; and, if we may 
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Hermeas and Proclus, the commentators on Plato, 
the loss is not very great.— Pratinas was a native of 
Phlius, and a poet of higher talent. He ‘too attempt- 
ed the new style of dramatic composition, and once 
obtained a tragic victory. But the manifest pre-emi- 
nence of the youthful Auschylus probably deterred the 
Phliasian from continuing to cultivate the graver form 
of the art, and led him to contrive a novel and mixed 
kind of play. Borrowing from tragedy its external 
form and mythological materials, Pratinas added a 
chorus of Satyrs, with their lively songs, gestures, and 
movements. This new composition was called the 
Satyric Drama. The novelty was exceedingly well- 
timed. The innovations of Thespis and Phrynichus 
had banished the Satyrie chorus, with its wild pranks 
and merriment, to the great displeasure of the com- 
monalty, who retained a strong regret for their old 
amusement amid the new and more refined exhibitions. 
The Satyric drama gave them back, under an improved 
form, the favourite Medion of former times - and was 
received with such universal applause, that the tragic 
poets, in compliance with the humour of their auditors, 
deemed it advisable to combine this ludicrous exhibi- 
tion with their graver pieces. One Satyric drama was 
added to each tragic trilogy, as long as the custom 
of contending with a series of plays, and not with sin- 
gle pieces, continued. Auschylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides were all distinguished Satyric composers ; and 
in the Cyclops of the latter we possess the only extant 
specimen of this singular composition, As regards 
the changes produced by Auschylus in the drama, wid. 
4éschylus. 


2. Dramatic Contests. 


The precise time at which the contests of the dra- 
ma commenced is uncertain. ‘The Arundel Marble 
would make them coeval with the first inventions of 
Thespis. On the other hand, Plutarch assures us that 
no scenic contests were established until some years 
after the early Thespian exhibitions. - (Vzt. Sol., 29.) 
The true account appears to be this: The contests of 
the Dithyrambic and Satyric choruses were almost con- 
temporaneous with their origin. Those of the Dithy- 
ramb continued without interruption to the latest pe- 
riod of theatric spectacle in ancient Greece : and al- 
though the great improvements of Thespis might, for 
the moment, excite admiration rather than competi- 
tion, yet doubtless his distinguished success soon 
stimulated others to attempt this new and popular 
kind of entertainment, and rival the originator. Un- 
der ASschylus and his immediate successors the the- 
atrical contests advanced to a high degree of impor- 
tance. They were placed under the superintendence 
of the magistracy; the representations were given 
with every advantage of stage decoration, and the ex- 
penses defrayed as a public concern. These contests 
were maintained at Athens with more or less splen- 
dour and talent for several centuries, long surviving 
her independence and grandeur.—In accordance with 
the origin of the drama, its contests were confined to 


_ the Dionysia, or festivals of Bacchus, the patron deity 


of scenic entertainments. These festivals were four 


in number, and occurred in the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th 


‘months respectively of the Attic year. (Donaldson, 
Theatre of the Greeks, p. 132, and the authorities quo- 


ted by him, in notis.)—1. The “ Country-Dionysia” 


i 5 


(Ta Kar’ dypot¢ Arovora) were held in all the coun- 
try towns and villages throughout Attica, in Posei- 
deon, the sixth Athenian month, corresponding to the 
latter part of December and the beginning of January. 
Aristophanes has left us a picture of this festival in 
the Acharnians (v. 235, &c.). About to offer a sac- 
tifice to Bacchus, Diceapolis appears on the stage, 
with his household marshalled in regular procession. 
His young daughter carries the sacred basket ; a slave 


bears aloft the mystic symbol of the god; the honest 


ia 
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old countryman himself comes last, chanting the Phal- 
lic song, while the wife, stationed upon the house-top, 
‘looks on as spectatress. The number of actors is 
here, of course, limited to one family, as- Diczapolis 
had purchased the truce for himself alone. In times 
of peace and quiet the whole population of the d7jo¢ 
joined in the solemnities.—2. The ** Festival of the 
wine-press” (ra Anvaia) was held in the month Ga- 
melion, which corresponded to the Ionian month Le- 
neon, and to part of January and February. It was, 
like the rural Dionysia, a vintage-festival, but differed 
from it in being confined to a particular spot in the 
city of Athens, called the Lenzon, where the -first 
wine-press (Aqvdc) was erected.—3. The “ Anthes- 
teria” (ra ’AvOeoTHpia, or Ta év Aiuvaic) were held 
on the 11th, 12th, and 13th days of the month Anthes- 
terion. This was not a vintage-festival like the other 
two. The new wine was drawn from the cask on the 
first day of the feast, which was called Is@o/yra, or 
“the Broachings.”’ It was tasted on the second day, 
which was called Xéec, or ‘‘ the drinking-cups ;” while 
the third day was called. Xvrpoz, on account of the 
banqueting which went on then. At the Choés, each 
of the citizens had a separate cup, a custom which 
arose, according to tradition, from the presence of 
Orestes at the feast before he had been duly purified 
(Miller's Eumeniden, § 50): it has been thought, 
however, to refer to a difference of castes among the 
worshippers at the time of the adoption of the Dionys- 
ian rites in the city.—4. The “ Great Dionysia” (ra 
éy dorTel, TA KaT’ GOTV, OY TA GoTLKG) Were celebrated 
between the 8th and 18th of Elaphebolion. (Aschin., 
mept Tapanpeor., p. 36.) This festival is always to 
be understood when the Dionysia are mentioned with- 
out any qualifying epithet—At the first, second, and 
fourth of these festivals, it is known that theatrical éx- 
hibitions took place. The exhibitions at the country 
Dionysia were generally of old pieces. Indeed, there 
is no instance of a play being acted on those occasions 
for the first time, at least after the Greek drama had 
arrived at perfection. At the Lenza and the great 
Dionysia, both tragedies and comedies were perform- 
ed; at the latter, the tragedies at least were always 
new pieces. —At the time of the greater Dionysia 
there was always a great concourse of strangers in 
Athens: deputations bringing the tribute from the 
several dependant states, visitants from the cities in 
alliance, and foreigners from all parts of the civilized 
world: for these Avovicca were the dramatic Olympia 
of Greece. (Aristoph., Acharn., 474.)—We may es- 
timate the importance attached to these scenic exhi- 
bitions from the care manifested in providing by pub- 
lic enactment for their due regulation and support. 
They were placed under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the first magistrates in the state: the repre- 
sentations at the great Dionysia under that of the 
chief archon, those at the Len@a under that of him 
called the king-archon. (Jul. Pollux, 8, 89, seqq.) 
To this presiding archon the candidates presented 
their pieces. He selected the most deserving compo- 
sitions, and assigned to every poet thus deemed wor- 
thy of admission to the contest three actors by lot, 
together with a chorus, The equipment of these cho- 
ruses was considered a public concern, and, as such, 
like the fitting out of triremes and the other Aectoup- 
yiat, or stale duties, was imposed upon the wealthier 
members of the community. The émieAnrat of 
each tribe selected one of their body to bear the cost 
and superintend the training of a chorus. This in- 
dividual was termed Xopyyéc, his office Xopnyia. 
The Choragus was considered as the religious repre- 
sentative of the whole people. Hence his person and 
the ornaments which he procured for the occasion 
were sacred. (Demosth. in Mid., p. 519.) He was 
said to do the state’s work for it (Aectovpyety.—Con- 
sult Valckenaer ad Ammon., 2, 16.— Ruhnk., Epist. 
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Crit.,.1, p. 54.) The Choragia, the Gymnasiarchy, 
the Feasting of the Tribes, and the Architheoria, be- 
longed to the class of regularly-recurring state burdens 
(éyKvKAtot Aevtovpyiat), to which all persons whose 
property exceeded three talents were liable. It was 
the business of the Choragus to provide the chorus in 
all plays, whether tragic or comic, and also for the 
lyric choruses of men and boys, Pyrrhichists, Cyclian 
dancers, and others. His first duty, after collecting 
his chorus, was to provide and pay a teacher (yopod:- 
ddoKxadoc), who instructed them in the songs and dan- 
ces which they had to perform; and it appears that Cho- 
ragi drew lots for the first choice of teachers. The 
Choragus had also to pay the musicians and singers 
who composed the chorus, and was allowed to press 
children, if their parents did not give them up of their 
own accord. He was obliged to lodge and maintain 
the chorus till the time of performance, and to supply 
the singers with such aliments as conduce to strength- 
In the laws of Solon, the age prescribed 
for the Choragus was forty years; but this law does 
not appear to have been long in force. ‘The relative 
expense of the different choruses in the time of Lysias 
is given ina speech of that orator. (’AzoA. dwpod., 
p- 698.) We learn from this that the tragic chorus 
cost nearly twice as much as the comic, though nei- 
ther of the dramatic choruses was so expensive as the 
chorus of men or the chorus of flute-players. (De- 
mosth. in Mid., p. 565.) No foreigner was allowed 
to dance in the choruses of the great Dionysia. (Pe- 
tit, p. 353.) If any Choragus was convicted of em- 
ploying one in his chorus, he was liable to a fine of 
a thousand drachme. ‘This law did not extend to the 
Lenea (Petit, p. 353); there the Méroccoz also might 
be Choragi. ‘The rival Choragi were termed avtiyopn- 
ot; the contending dramatic poets, and the compo- 
sers for the Cyclian or other choruses, dvtididdoxaAot ; 
the performers, dvtiteyvot. (Alceiphron, 3, 48.)—Du- 
ring one period in the history of the Athenian stage, 
the tragic candidates were each to produce three seri- 
ous and one Satyric drama, together entitled a rerpa- 
Aoyta; otherwise, omitting the Satyric drama, the three 
tragedies, taken by themselves, were ealled a tpcAoyia. 
The earliest tetpaAoyia on record is that one of Aus- 
chylus which contained the Pers@, and was exhibited 
B.C, 472. From that date down to B.C. 415, a space 
of fifty-seven years, we have frequent notices of tetral- 
In B.C. 415, Euripides represented a tetralo- 
one of the dramas in which was the T'roades. Af- 
this time it does not appear from any ancient testi- 
mony whether the custom was continued or not. In- 
deed, it is matter of great doubt whether the practice 
was at any time regular and indispensable. Some- 
times, as in the Oresteiad of Auschylus, and the Pan- 
dionid of Philocles, the three tragedies were on a com- 
mon and connected subject; in general we find the 
case otherwise. (Aristoph., Ran., 1122.—Id., Av., 
280.)—The prize of tragedy was, as has already been 
noticed, originally a goat; of comedy, a jar of wine 
and a basket of figs: but of these we have no intima- 
tion after the first stage in the history of the drama. 
In later times the successful poet was simply réward- 
ed with a wreath of ivy: (Athen., 5, p. 217.) His 
name was also proclaimed before the audience. His 
Choragus and performers were adorned in like manner. 
The poet used also, with his actors, to sacrifice the 
Zrwvikta, and provide an entertainment, to which his 
friends were invited. The victorious Choragus in a 
tragic contest dedicated a tablet to Bacchus, inscribed 
with the names of himself, his poet, and the archon. 
In comedy the Choragus likewise consecrated to the 
same god the dress and ornaments of his actors.. The 
Choragus who had exhibited the best musical or the- 
atrical entertainment generally received a tripod as a 
reward or prize. This he was at the expense of con- 


' secrating ; and in some cases he built the’ me eo Sicily, and Italy, Genelli, 
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on which it was placed. (Lysias, ub. supr., p. 202. 
—Wordsworth’s Athens and. Attica, p. 153, seqq.) 
Thus the beautiful choragic monument of Lysicrates, | 
which is still standing at Athens, was undoubtedly sur- 
mounted by a tripod.—'The merits of the candidates 
were decided by judges appointed by lot, and these 
were generally, but not always, five in number. The 
archon administered an oath to them, and in the case 
of the Cyclian choruses, any injustice or partiality was 
punishable by fine. No prize drama was allowed to 


be exhibited a second time ; but an unsuccessful piece, 


after being altered and retouched, might be again pre- 
sented. ‘The plays of A%schylus were exempted by a 
special decree from this regulation. _ Afterward (Aul, 
Gell., 7, 5) the same privilege was extended to those 
of Sophocles and Euripides ; but as the superiority of 
these great masters was so decided, few candidates 
could be found to enter the lists against their produced 
tragedies. A law was consequently passed, forbidding 
the future exhibition of these three dramatists, and di- 
recting that they should be read in public every year. 
—The whole time of representation was portioned out 
in equal spaces to the several competitors by means of 
a clepsydra, and seems to have been dependant upon 
the number of pieces represented. (Aristot., Poet., 
7.) It was the poet’s business, therefore, so to limit . 
the length of his play as not to occupy in the acting 
more than the time allowed It is impossible now to 
ascertain the average number of pieces produced at one 
representation. Perhaps from ten to twelve dramas 
might be exhibited in the course of the day. (Donald- 
son, Theatre of the Greeks, p. 138.) 


3. The Theatre. 


In the first stage of the art no building was required 
or provided for its representations. In the country, 
the Dionysian performances were generally held at 
some central point, where several roads met; as a 
rendezvous most easy of access, and convenient in 
distance to all the neighbourhood. (Virg., Georg., 
2, 382.) In the city the public place was the ordi- 
nary site of exhihition. But when, at Athens, tragedy 
began to assume her proper dignity, and dramatic 
contests were becoming matter of national pride and 
attention, the need of a suitable building was soon 
felt. A theatre-of wood was erected. (Photius, s. v. 
“Ixpia.) Through the weakness of the material or 
some defect in the construction, this edifice fell be- 
neath the weight of the crowds assembled to witness 
a representation, in which Auschylus and Pratinas were 
rivals. (Liban., Arg. in Olynth., 1.— Suidas, s. v. 
IIpativac.) It was then that the noble theatre of 
stone was erected, within the Anvaiov, or enclosure 
dedicated to Bacchus. The building was commenced 
in the year 500 B.C., but not finished till about 381 
B.C., when Lycurgus was manager of the treasury. 
The student who wishes to form an adequate notion 
of the Greek theatre must not forget that it was 
only an improvement upon the mode of representation 
adopted by Thespis, which it resembled in its general 
features. The two necessary parts were the Yuuédn, 
or altar of Bacchus, round which the Cyclian chorus 
danced, and the Aoyetov, or stage, from which the ac- 
tor or exarchus spoke. It was the representative of 
the wooden table from which the earliest actor ad- 
dressed his chorus, and was also called d«pi6ac. (Jul. 
Pollux, 4, 123.)—To form an accurate conception of 
the Athenian theatre in all its minutia, as it stood in 
the days of Pericles, is now impracticable. The only 
detailed accounts left us on this subject are two, that 
of Vitruvius, the architect of Augustus, and that of 
Julius Pollux, his junior by two centuries. From the 
descriptions of these writers, aided and explained by in- | 
cidental hints in other ancient authors, and a reference 
to the several theatric remains in Greece, Asia Minor, 
an able scholar and architect 
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of Berlin, has drawn up a.statement, in the main satisfac- 
tory. (Genelli, Das Theater zu Athen, Berlin, 1818.) 
—The theatre of Bacchus at Athens stood on the south- 
eastern side of the eminence crowned by the noble 
buildings of the Acropolis. From the level of the plain 
a semicircular excavation gradually ascended, up the 
slope of a hill to a considerable height. Round the 
concavity, seats for an audience of thirty thousand per- 
sons arose range above range ; and the whole was top- 
ped and enclosed by a lofty portico, adorned with stat- 
ues and surmounted by a balustraded terrace. The 
tiers of: benches were divided into two or three broad 
belts, by passages termed dvafauara (called in. the 
Roman theatres precinctiones), and again transverse- 
ly into wedge-like masses, called x«épxide¢ (in Latin 
cunet), by several flights of steps, radiating upward 
from the level below to the portico above. ‘The lower 
seats, as being the better adapted for hearing and see- 
ing, were considered the most honourable, and there- 
fore appropriated to the high magistrates, the priests, 
and the senate. This space was named BovAevrzxov. 
(Aristoph., Av., 294.—Hq., 669.) The body of the 
citizens were probably arranged according to their 
tribes. The young men sat apart in a division, en- 
titled "Egy6ceov. ‘The sojourners and strangers had 
also their places allotted them.—Twelve feet beneath 
the lowest range of seats lay a level space, partly en- 
closed by the sweep of the excavation, and partly ex- 
tending outward right and left in a long parallelo- 
gram. ‘This was the "Opynorpa. In the middle of 
this open flat stood a small platform, square and slightly 
elevated, called OvweA7, which served both as an altar 
for the sacrifices, that preceded the exhibition, and as 
the central point to which the choral movements were 
all referred.. That part of the orchestra which lay 
without the concavity of the seats, and ran along on 
either hand to the boundary-wall-of the theatre, was 
called Apouog (the Roman Iter). The wings, as they 
might be termed, of this Apouoc, were named Ilapédox, 
and the entrances which led into them through the 
boundary wall, were entitled Eioédos (the Roman 
Aditus).—On the side of the orchestra opposite the 
amphitheatre of benches, and exactly on a level with 
the lowest range, ‘stood the platform of the Lxyv7A or 
stage, in breadth nearly equal to the diameter of the 
semicircular part of the orchestra, and communicating 
with the Apduoc by a double flight of steps. The 
stage was cut breadthwise into two divisions. The 
one in front, called Aoyeiov (the Latin pulpitum), was 
a narrow parallelogram projecting into the orchestra. 
This was generally the station of the actors when 
speaking, and therefore was constructed of wood, the 
better to reverberate the voice. The front and sides 
of the Aoyeiov, twelve feet in height, adorned with 


‘columns and statues between them, were called ra 


drooxyvea.—The part of the platform behind the Ao- 
yetov was called the Ipoox7viov, and was built of 
stone, in order to support the heavy scenery and. dec- 
rations, which there were placed. The proscenium 
was backed and flanked by lofty buildings of stone- 
‘work, representing externally a palace-like mansion, 
and containing within, withdrawing-rooms for the ac- 
tors and receptacles for the stage machinery. In the 
central edifice were three entrances upon the prosceni- 
um, which, by established practice, were made to desig- 


‘nate the rank of the characters as they came on; the 


highly ornamented portal in the middle, with the altar 
of Apollo on the right, being assigned to royalty, the 
two side entrances to inferior personages. (Pollus, 
4,9.) Ina similar way, all the personages who made 
their appearance by the Ezcodo¢ on the right of the 
stage, were understood to come from the country ; 
while such as came in from the left were supposed to 
approach from the town.—On each side of the prosce- 
nium and its erections ran the ILapacxjya, high lines 
of building : ig architectural front, which contained 
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spacious passages into the theatre from without, com- 
municating on the one hand with the stage and its 
contiguous apartments; on the other, through two 
halls, with the ILapédov of the orchestra, and with the 
portico which ran round the topmost range of the 
seats.—Behind the whole mass of stage. buildings was 
an open space, covered with turf and planted with 
trees. Around this ran a portico, called the eumenic, 
which was the place of rehearsal for the chorus, and, 
with the upper portico, afforded a ready shelter to the 
audience during a sudden storm. ‘There, too, the ser- 
vants of the wealthier spectators awaited the depart- 
ure of their masters.—Such was the construction and 
arrangement of the great Athenian theatre. Its di- 
mensions must have been immense. If, as we are as- 
sured, 30,000 persons could be seated on its benches, 
the length of the. Apéuo¢ could not have been less than 
400 feet, and a spectator in the central point of the 
topmost range must have been 300 feet from the ac- 
tor in the Aoyezov. (Genella, p. 52.)—The scenery 
of the Athenian stage was doubtless corresponding to 
the magnificence of the theatre. The catalogue which 
Julius Pollux has left us bespeaks great variety of de- 
vices and much ingenuity of contrivance, although we 
may not altogether be able to comprehend his obscure 
descriptions. We may, however, safely conclude that 
the age and city which witnessed the dramas of a 
Sophocles, the statues of a Phidias, and the paintings 
of a Zeuxis, possessed too much taste and too much 
talent to allow of aught mean and clumsy in the scen- - 
ery of an exhibition, which national pride, individual 
wealth, and the sanctity of religion conspired to exalt 
into the most splendid of solemnities—The massive 
buildings of the proscenium were well adapted for the 
generality of tragic dramas, where the chief charac- 
ters were usually princes, and the front of their palace 
the place of action. But not unfrequently the locality 
of the play was very different. Out of the seven ex- 
tant pieces of Sophocles, there are but four which 
could be performed without a change of prosce- 
nium. The Cidipus Coloneus requires a grove, the 
Ajax a camp, and the Philoctetes an island solitude. 
In comedy, rr itiiltiras exhibited on the same stage, 
the necessity of alteration was still more common. 
To produce the requisite transformations various means 
were employed. Decorations were introduced before 
the proscenic buildings, which masked them from the 
view, and substituted a prospect suitable to the play. 
These decorations were formed of woodwork below ; 
above were paintings on canvass, resembling our 
scenes, and, like them, so arranged on perspective prin- 
ciples as to produce the proper illusion. (Pollux, 4, 
19.) No expense or skill seems to have been spared 
in the preparation of these scenic representations ; 
nay, it is not improbable that even living trees were 
occasionally introduced, to produce the better effect. 
The stage-machinery appears to have comprehended 
all that modern ingenuity has devised.. As the inter- 
course between earth and heaven is very frequent in 
the mythologic dramas of the Greeks, the number of 
aérial contrivances was proportionably great. Were 
the deities to be shown in converse aloft? there was 
the OeoAoyeivo, a platform surrounded and concealed 
by clouds. Were gods. or heroes to be seen passing 
through the void of the sky, there were the Atwpaz, a 
set of ropes, which, suspended from the upper part of 
the proscenic building, served to support and convey 
the celestial being along —The Myyavq, again, was 
a sort of crane turning on a pivot, with a suspender at- 
tached, placed on the right, or country side of the 
stage, and employed suddenly to dart out a god or hero 
before the eyes of the spectators, and there keep him 
hovering in air till his part was performed, and then as- 
suddenly withdraw him. The Tépavoce (Polluz, 4, 
19) was something of the same sort, with a grapple 


|hanging from it, used to catch up persons from the 
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earth, and rapidly whirl them within the circle of scen- 
ic clouds; Aurora was thus made to carry off the 
dead body of her son Memnon.—There was, more- 
over, the Bpovrevov, a contrivance in the ‘Yrooxyvcov, 
or room beneath the Aoyetov, where bladders full of 
pebbles were rolled over sheets of copper, to produce 
a noise like the rumbling of thunder. The Kepavvo- 
oxoreloy was a place on the top of the stage buildings, 
whence the artificial lightning was made to play through 
the clouds, which concealed the operator.—When the 
action was simply on earth, there were certain pieces 
of framework, the Lxozj, Tetyoc, Iipyoc, and @pux- 
TopLlov, representing, as their names import, a look- 
out, a fortress-wall, a tower, and a beacon. These 
were either set apart from the stationary erections of 
the proscenium, or connected so as to give them, with 
the assistance of the canvass scene, the proper aspect. 
Here a sentinel was introduced, or a spectator, sup- 
posed to be viewing some distant object. The ‘Hw- 
KoKALov was a semicircular machine, placed, when 
wanted, on the country side of the stage, which en- 
closed a representation of the sea or a city in the dis- 
tance, towards which the eye looked through a pas- 
sage between cliffs or an opening among trees. What 
the Xtpodeiov and ‘Hutorpodgetov were, it is difficult 
to make out. It would seem that they were con- 
structed something like the ‘Hycrdxacov, but moved 
on a pivot, so that, by a sudden whirl, the object they 
presented might be shown or withdrawn in an instant. 
‘They were employed to exhibit heroes transported to 
the company of deities, and men perishing in the waves 
of the sea or the tumult of battle-—In some cases one 
or more stories of the front wall in a temporary house 
were made to ttrn upon hinges, so that when this 
front was drawn back, the interior of a room could be 
wheeled out and exposed to view, as in the Acharni- 
ans, where Euripides is so brought forward. ‘This 
contrivance was called ’ExxtxaAnua. (Pollux, 4, 19.) 
—Such were some of the devices for the scenes of 
heaven and earth; but as the ancient dramatists fetch- 
ed their personages not unfrequently from Tartarus, 
other provisions were required for their due appear- 
ance,—Beneath the lowest range of seats, under the 
- stairs, which led up to them from the orchestra, was 
fixed a door, which opened into the orchestra from a 
vault beneath it by a flight of steps called Xapcvios 
KAiuaxec.. Through this passage entered and disap- 
peared the shades of the departed. Somewhat in 
front of this door and steps.was another communica: 
tion by a trap-door with the vault below, called ’Ava- 
mega ; by means of. which, any sudden appearance, 
like that of the Furies, was effected. A second ’Ava- 
méeowa was contained in the floor of the Aoyetov on 
the right or country side, whence particularly marine 
or river-gods ascended, when occasion required.—In 
tragedy the scene was rarely changed. 
however, this was frequently done. ‘To conceal the 
stage during this operation, a curtain, called avAaa, 
wound round a roller beneath the floor, was drawn up 
through a slit between the Aoyezov and proscenium. 


4. Audience. 


Originally no admission money was demanded. 

_ (Heysch., Suid. et Harpocr., s. v. Qewpixa.—Laban., 
Arg. in Olynih., 1.) ‘The theatre was built at the 
ublic expense, and, therefore, was open to every in- 
dividual. The consequent crowding and quarrelling 
for places among so vast a multitude was the cause of 
a law being passed, which fixed the entrance price at 
one drachma.ach person. This regulation, debarring, 
as it did, the poorer classes from their favourite eriter- 
tainment, was too unpopular to continue long unre- 
pealed. . Pericles, anxious: to ‘ingratiate himself with 
the commonalty, brought in a decree which enacted 
that the price should be reduced to two oboli; and, 
farther, that one of the magistrates should furnish out 
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of the public funds these two oboli to‘any one who 
might choose to apply for it, provided his name was 
registered in the book of the citizens (AnévapyiKov 
ypazareiov), ‘The entrance-money was paid to the 
lessee of the theatre (Seatpdvyc, SeatporAne, or 
apyitéxtwv), who paid the rent, and made the neces- 
sary repairs out of the proceeds. ‘The sum obtain- 
ed for this purpose from the public funds was drawn 
from the contributions originally paid by the allies to- 
wards carrying on war against the Persians. By de- 
grees, the expenses of the festivals engrossed the 
whole of this fund; and that money, which ought to 
have been employed in supporting a military force for 
the common defence of Greece, was scandalously lav- 
ished away upon the idle pleasure of the Athenian 
people. ‘This measure proved most ruinous to the 
republic ; yet so jealous were the multitude of any in- 
fringement upon their éheortc expenses, that, when an 
orator had ventured to propose the restoration of the 
sums then squandered upon spectacles foreign to their 
original purpose, a decree was instantly framed, ma- 
king it death to offer any such scheme to the general 
assembly. Demosthenes twice cautiously endeayour- 
ed to convince the people of their folly and injustice ; 
but, finding his exhortations were ill-received, he was 
constrained reluctantly to acquiesce in the common 
resolution.—-'The lessee sometimés gave a gratu- 
itous exhibition, in which case tickets of admission 
were distributed. (Theophrast., Characi.,11.) Any 
citizen might buy tickets for a stranger residing at 
Athens. (Theophrast., Charact., 9.) We have no 
doubt that women were admitted to the dramatic ex- 
hibitions. Julius Pollux uses the term earpia (2, 
55; 4, 121), which is alone some evidence of the 
fact. It is stated, however, expressly by Plato (Gor- 
gias, p. 502, D.—Leg., 2, p. 658, D.—Ib., 7, p. 817, 
C.) and by Aristophanes (Eccles., 21, seqq.).—The 
spectators hastened to the theatre at the dawn of day 
to secure the best places, as the performances com- 
menced very early. After the first exhibition was 
over, the audience retired for a while, until the second 
was about to commence. There were three or four 
such representations in the course of the day, thus 
separated by short intervals. During the performance 
the people regaled themselves with wine and sweet- 
meats. The number of spectators in the Athenian 
theatre amounted occasionally to thirty thousand. 
(Plato, Symp., p. 8.) This immense assembly were 
wont to express in no gentle terms their opinion of the 
piece and actors. Murmurs, jeers, hootings, and 
angry cries were directed in turn against the offending 
performer. They not unfrequently proceeded still far- 
ther ; sometimes compelling the unfortunate object of 
their dissatisfaction to’ pull off his mask and expose 
his face, that they might enjoy his disgrace; some- 
times, assailing him with every species of missile at 
hand, they drove him from the stage, and ordered the 
herald to summon another actor to supply his place, 
who, if not in readiness, was liable to a fine. In the 


‘time of Machon it was even customary to pelt a bad 


performer with stones. (Atheneus, 6, p. 245.) On 
the other hand, where the impetuous spectators hap- 
pened to be gratified, the clapping of hands and shouts 
of applause were as loud as the expression of their’ 
displeasure. In much the same manner the dramatic 
candidates themselves were treated. 


. 5. Actors. \, 

In the origin of the drama the members of the cho- 
rus were the only performers. Thespis first introdu- 
ced an actor distinct from that body. A®schylus add- 
ed a second, and Sophocles a third actor; and this 
continued ever after to be the legitimate “number. — 

ence, when three characters happened to be already 
‘on the stage, and a fourth was to come on, one of the 
three was obliged to retire, change “7 pe is so 
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return as the fourth personage. The poet, however, 
might introduce any number of mutes, as guards, at- 
tendants, &c. The actors were called #roxpirat or 
aywviotalt. ‘Yroxpivecbat was originally to answer 
(Herodot., 1, 78, et passim) ; hence, when a locutor 
was introduced who answered the chorus, he was call- 
ed 6 droxpithe, or the answerer ; a name which de- 
scended to the more numerous and refined actors in 
after days. Subsequently droxpitic, from its being 
the name of a performer assuming a feigned character 
on the stage, came to signify a man who assumes a 
feigned character in his intercourse with others, a 
hypocrite.—The three actors were termed mpwtayav- 
LoThc, OEVTEPAYWVLOTHC, TPLTAywVYLOTHC, respectively, 
according as each performed the principal or one of 
the two inferior characters. They took every pains to 
attain perfection in their art: to acquire muscular en- 
ergy and pliancy they frequented the palestra, and to 
give strength and clearness to their voice they ob- 
served a rigid diet. An eminent performer was ea- 
gerly sought after and liberally rewarded. The cele- 
brated Polus would sometimes gain a talent (or nearly 
$1060) in the course of two days. The other states 
of Greece were always anxious to secure the best At- 
tic performers for their own festivals. ‘They engaged 
them long beforehand, and the agreement was gener- 
ally accompanied by a stipulation, that the actor, in 
case he failed to fulfil the contract, should pay a cer- 
tain sum. The Athenian government, on the other 
hand, punished their performers with a heavy fine if 
they absented themselves during the city’s festivals. 
Eminence in the histrionic profession seems to have 
been, held in considerable estimation in Athens at 
least. Players were not unfrequently -sent, as the 
representatives of the republic, on embassies and dep- 
utations. Hence they became in old, as not unfre- 
quently in modern times, self-conceited and domineer- 
ing, weiov divavra, says Aristotle, rév mound ol 
dxoxpital. (Khet., 3,1.) They were, however, as a 
body, men of loose and dissipated character, and, as 
such, were regarded with an unfavourable eye by the 
moralists and philosophers of that age. : 


6. Chorus. 


The chorus, once. the sole matter of exhibition, 
though successively diminished by Thespis and. A!s- 
chylus, was yet a very essential part of the drama du- 
ring the best days of the Greek theatre. The splen- 
dour of the dresses, the music, the dancing, combined 
with the loftiest poetry, formed a spectacle peculiarly 
gratifying to the eye, ear, and intellect of an Attic au- 
dience. The number of the tragic chorus for the 
whole trilogy appears to have been 50; the comic 
chorus consisted of 24. The chorus of the tetralogy 
was broken into four sub-choruses, two of 15, one of 
12, and a Satyric chorus of 8. When the chorus of 


15 entered in ranks three abreast, it was said to be 


divided kara Gvydé; when:it was distributed into three 
files of five, it was said to be kata oroiyouc. The 
situation assigned to the chorus was the orchestra, 
whence it always took a part in the action of the dra- 
ma, joining in the dialogue through the medium of 
its Kopvdatoc, or leader. The choristers entered the 
orchestra preceded by a player .on the flute, who reg- 
ulated their steps, sometimes in single file, more fre- 
quently three in front and five in depth (kata oroi- 
' youc), or vice versa (kara Cvya), in tragedy ; and four 
in front by six in depth, or inversely, in comedy. Its 
first entrance was called mépodo¢ ; its occasional de- 
parture, peravdoraoic: its return, émeumapodo¢; its 
final exit, ddodoc. (Jul. Pol., 4,15.) According 
to the rules of the drama, the chorus was to be con- 
_ sidered as one of the actors: Kal roy yopdv dé Eva 
dei brodabeiy Tév wroxpitOv Kal pdpioy elvar Tod 
Shov, Kal ovvaywritecbar. (Aristotle, Poética, 18, 
21.) Horace iejaugown the same law in describing 
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the duties of the chorus (Zp. ad Pis., 193.) Some- 
times, again, the chorus was divided into two groups, 
each with a corypheus stationed in the centre, who 
narrated some event, or cofhmunicated their plan, 
their fears, or their hopes; and sometimes, on critical 
occasions, several members, in short sentences, gave 
vent to their feelings. Between the acts, the chorus 
poured forth hymns of supplication or thanksgiving to 
the gods, didactic odes upon the misfortunes of life, 
the instability of human affairs, and the excellence of 
virtue, or dirges upon the unhappy fate of some un- 
fortunate personage; the whole more or less inter- 
woven with the course of action. While engaged in 
singing these choral strains to the accompaniment of 
flutes, the performers were also moving through dan- 
ces in accordance with the measure of the music ; 
passing, during the strophe, across the orchestra, from 
right to left; during the antistrophe, back, from left 
to right; and stopping, at the epode, in front of the 
spectators. Each department of the drama had a pe- 
culiar style of dance suited to its character. ‘That of 
tragedy was called éuyéAeva; that of comedy, xopdas ; 
that of the Satyric drama, cixivvic.—The music of 
the chorus was of a varied kind, according to the na- 
ture of the occasion or the taste of the poet. The 
Doric mood seems to have been originally preferred 
for tragedy (Athenaus, 14, p: 624); it was sometimes 
combined with the Mixo-Lydian (Plut., de Mus., p. 
1136), a pathetic mood, and therefore adapted to 
mournful subjects. The Ionic mood, also, was, from 
its austere and elevated character, well suited to tra-~- 
gedy. (Athen., 14, p. 625.) Sophocles was the first 
who set choral odes to the Phrygian mood. Euripi- 
des introduced the innovations of Timotheus, for 
which he is severely attacked by Aristophanes in the 
Rane.—The choruses were all trained with the great- 
est care during a length of time before the day of 
contest arrived. Each tribe felt intensely interested 
in the success of the one furnished by its Choragus ; 
and the Choragi themselves, animated with all the en- 
ergies of rivalry, spared no expense in the instruction 
and equipment of their respective choruses. They 
engaged the most celebrated choral performers, em- 
ployed the ablest yopodsddckaAor to perfect the chor- 
isters in their music and dancing, and provided sump- 
tuous dresses and ornaments for their’ decoration. 
The first tragic poets were their own yopodiddoKadot. 
Aeschylus taught his chorus figure-dances. ~ 


7. Scenic Dresses and Ornaments 


In the first age of the drama, the rude performers 
disguised their faces with wine-lees, or a species of 
pigment called Gatpayeiov. (Schol. ad Aristoph., 
Eq., 320.) Aischylus, among his many improve- 
ments, introduced the mask, first termed zpdowrov, 
and subsequently mpocwretov. The mask was made 
of bronze or copper, and was so constructed as to 
give greater power to the voice, and enable the actor 
to make himself heard by the most distant spectators. 
This was effected by connecting it with a tire or peri- 
wig (xnvixyn, gevakn), which covered the head, and 
left only one passage for the voice, which was gen- 
erally circular, converging inward, and from its shape, 
and its being lined with brass, resembled the opening 


-of.a speaking trumpet. The voice, therefore, might 


be said to sound through this opening, and hence the 
Latin name for a mask, persona, a personando. (Aul. 
Gell., 5, 7.) These masks were of various kinds, to 


express every age, sex, country, condition, and com- 


plexion; to which they were assimilated with the 
greatest skill and nicety. (Jul. Poll., 4,133.) With 
equal care, the dresses of the actors were adapted to 
the characters represented. Gods, heroes, satyrs, 
kings, soothsayers, soldiers, hunters, peasants, slaves, 
pimps, and parasites, young and old, the prosperous 
and the unfortunate, were all arrayed in‘ their appropri- 
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ate vestments ; each of which Julius Pollux has sep: | that assigned to Juno, decked with golden stars and 


arately and minutely described in a chapter devoted 
to the subject. This writer divides the tragic masks 
alone into twenty-six classes (4, 138, seqqg.)- The 
comic masks were much more numerous. He speci- 
fies only four or five kinds of Satyric masks. Most 
of the male wigs were collected into a foretop (dyxoc), 
which was an angular projection seth the forehead, 
shaped like a A, and was probably borrowed from the 
Kpwbvaoy of the old Athenians. (Jul. Poll., 4, 133. 
—Thucyd., 1,6.) The female masks, however, were 
often surmounted in a similar manner. The object 
of this projection was to give-the actor a height pro- 
portioned to the size of the theatre, an object for which 
the cothurnus was also intended. It appears from 
Pollux (4, 141) that the masks were coloured ; and 
the art of enamelling or painting bronze seems to have 
been one of great esteem in the time of A¥schylus. 
(Aischyl., Agam., 623.— Welcker, Nachtrag., p. 42.) 
—Another peculiarity which distinguished the Greek 
manner of acting from our own, was the probable neg- 
lect of everything like by-play and making. points, 
which are so effective on the modern stage. The 
distance at which the spectators were placed would 
prevent them from seeing those little movements, and 
hearing those’low tones, which have made the fortune 
of many a modern actor. The mask, too, precluded 
all attempts at varied expression ; and it is probable 
that nothing more was expected from the performer 
than good recitation.—The buskin, or cothurnus (K6- 
Oopvoc), was the ancient Cretic hunting boot. For 
tragic use it was soled with several layers of cork, to 
the thickness of three inches. It was laced up in front 
as high as the calf, which kept the whole tight and 
firm, in spite of the enormous sole.—It was not worn 


by all tragic characters, nor on all occasions. Aga- 
memnon ts introduced by 4éschylus in sandals. The 
sandal raised by a cork sole was called gu6atyc. The 


ladies and the chorus had also the buskin, but that of 
the latter had only an ordinary sole. These buskins 
were of various colours. White was commonly the 
colour for ladies, red for warriors. Those of Bacchus 
were purple. Slaves wore the low shoe called the 
sock, which was also the ordinary covering for the 
foot of the comic actor.—As the cork sole of the co- 
thurnus gave elevation to the stature, so the KoArwua, 
or stuffings, swelled out the person to heroic dimen- 
sions. Judiciously managed, it added expansion to the 
chest and shoulders, muscular fulness to arm and limo. 
—The dresses were very various. There was the 
xiTav rodnpye for gods, heroes, and old men. That 
for hunters, travellers, and young nobles and warriors 
when unarmed, was shorter, and sat close to the neck. 
The girdle for heroes was that called the Persian. It 
was very broad, made of scarlet stuff, and fringed at 
the lower edge. Goddesses and ladies wore one broad 
and plain, of purple and gold. The ovpua was a long 
purple robe for queens and princesses, with a train 
which swept the ground. The lower part of the sleeve 
was broidered with white.—The Xvoriy was a short 
train with short sleeves drawn over the yitav modn- 
pyc. Slaves wore the judrvov, a kind of short shirt, 
or the éacc, a shirt with only one sleeve for the right 
arm; the left was bare to the shoulder. Herdsmen 
and shepherds were clad in the di¢6épa, a kind of goat- 
skin tunic without sleeves. Hunters had the iudrioy, 
and a short horseman’s cloak of a dark colour. If 
they were great personages, they were dressed in a 
tunic of deep scarlet, with a rich and embroidered 


mantle. Warriors were arrayed in every variety of 


armour, with helmets adorned with plumes. The pal- 


la or mantle for heroes was ample enough to cover | 


the whole person. So large, also, was the ladies’ Ilé- 
mhov, of fine cloth, embroidered. Matrons wore this 

eplum fastened veil-like on the head ; virgins, clasped 
on the shoulder. The peplum of a queen was like 
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fastened behind the diadem. The dress of the gods 
was particularly splendid. Bacchus, for instance, was 
represented in a saffron-coloured inner vest, rich with 
purple figures and glittering with golden stars, and 
falling in many folds to the ground. The vest was 
girt, female fashion, high up under the breast and 
shoulders, with a broad girdle of dark purple set with 
gold and jewels. Over this inner robe was thrown 
the palla, of purple also, and such was the colour of 
his buskins. The comic dresses were, of course, 
chiefly those of ordinary life, except during an occa- 
sional burlesque upon the tragic equipment. (Thea- 
tre of the Greeks, p. 1, seqg., 3d ed.—Donaldson, 
Theatre of the Greeks, p. 132, seqq.) 

TueBz (-arwm.), I. (or, more correctly, Thebe, 
0767), a city of Mysia, north of Adramyttium, and call- 
ed, for distinction’ sake, Hypoplakia. This name it re- 
ceived from the adjacent district, which was styled 
Hypoplakia, because lying at the foot of Mount Plakos 
(io and IlAdko¢). As regards the existence, how- 
ever, of such a mountain, some doubt exists. (Com- 
pare Heyne, ad Il., 6, 396.) Thebe is said to have 
derived its name from a daughter of Cilix. (Diod. 
Sic., 5; 49.) It was the native city of Andromache, 
and was taken and destroyed by Achilles during the 
Trojan war. It never rose from its ruins; but the 
name remained throughout antiquity attached to the 
surrounding plains, famed for their fertility, and often 
ravaged and plundered by the different armies whom 
the events of war brought into this part of Asia. 
(Xen., Anab., 7, 8, 4.—Polyd., 16, 1, 7.—Id., 21, 8, 
13.— Liw., 37, 19. — Pomp. Mel., 1, 18.) —II. (and. 
Thebe, O76ac and 0767, more frequently the former), 
one of the most ancient and celebrated of the Grecian 
cities, the capital of Bceotia, situated near the river 
Tsmenus, and in a northeastern direction from Platea. 
It was said to have been originally founded by Cad- 
mus, who gave it the name of Cadmeia, which in after 
times was confined to the citadel only. Lycophron, 
however, who terms it the city of Calydmus, from one 
of its ancient kings, leads us to suppose that it already 
existed before the time of Cadmus (v. 1209). Non- 
nus affirms that Cadmus called this city Thebes, after 
the Egyptian one of the same name. (Dionys., 5, 85.) 
He also reports that it was at first destitute of walls 
and ramparts (5, 50), and this is in unison with the ac- 
counts transmitted to us by Homer and other writers, 
who all agree in ascribing the erection of the walls of 
the city to Amphion and Zethus. (Hom., Od., 11, 262. 
—Eurip., Phen.,842.—Hom., Hymnin Apol., 225, )— 
Having already mentioned much of what is common to 
Thebes, in the general history of Beeotia, it will be here 
sufficient to notice briefly those events which have 
peculiar reference to that city.—Besieged by the Ar- 
give chiefs, the allies of Polynices, the Thebans suc- 
cessfully resisted their attacks, and finally obtained a 
signal victory ; but the Epigoni, or descendants of the 
seven warriors, having raised an army to avenge the 
defeat and death of their fathers, the city was on this 
occasion taken by assault and sacked. (Pausan., 9, 
9.) It was invested,a third time by the Grecian army 
under Pausanias, after the battle of Platwa; but, on 
the surrender of those who had proved themselves 
most zealous partisans of the Persians, the siege was 
raised, and the confederates withdrew from the The- 
ban territory. (Herod., 9, 88.) Many years after, the 
Cadmeia was surprised, and held by a division of La- 
cedxmonian troops until they were compelled to evac- 
uate the place by Pelopidas and his associates.— Philip 
having defeated the Thebans at Cheronea, placed a 
garrison in their citadel ; but, on the accession of Al- 
exander, they revolted against that prince, who storm- - 
ed their city, and razed it to the ground, B.C. 335. 
(Arrian, Exp. Alex. 1, 7, seqq.—Plut., Vit. Alex., 


|5, 11.) Twenty years afterward it was restored by 
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Cassander, when the Athenians are said to have gen- 
erously contributed their aid in rebuilding the walls, an 
example which was followed by. other places. , (Pau- 
san., 9, 7.—Plut., Polit. Précep., p. 814, B.) Sub- 
sequently we find that Thebes was twice taken by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. (Plut., Vit. Demetr., c. 39.) 
Dicearchus has given a very detailed and interesting 
account of this great city about this period. (Stat, 
Gr., p. 14.) At a later period Thebes was greatly 
reduced and impoverished by the rapacious Sylla. 
(Pausan., 9, 7.) Strabo affirms, that in his time it 
was little more than a village. (Strab., 403.) Thebes, 
though nearly deserted towards the decline of the Ro- 
man empire, appears to have been of some note in the 
middle ages (Vicet., Ann., 2, p. 50.—Leunc., Ann., 
p- 267), and it is still one of the most populous towns 
of northern Greece. The natives call it Thiva. It 
retains, however, according to Dodwell, scarcely any 
traces of its former magnificence. Of the walls of the 
Cadmeia a few fragments remain, which are regularly 
constructed. These were probably erected. by the 
Athenians when Cassander restored the town. °(Tour, 
vol. 1, p. 264.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 223, 
_seqgq-)—III. Phthiotice, a city of Thessaly, in the dis- 
trict of Phthiotis, situate, according to Polybius, about 
300 stadia from Larissa, and not far from the sea. In 
a military point of view its importance was great, as 
it commanded the avenues of Magnesia and Thessaly, 
from its vicinity to Demetrius, Phere, and Pharsalus. 
Sir W. Gell describes some ruins between Armiro 
and Volo, which he suspects to be those of this town. 
(Itin., p. 258.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol..1, p. 402.) 
—IV. A celebrated city of Upper Egypt, the capital 
of Thebais. ‘The name is corrupted from the Tapé of 
the Coptic, which, in the Memphitic dialect of that 
language, is pronounced Theba. Pliny .in one place 
writes the name of Thebes in the singular: ‘“ Thebe 
portarum centum nobilis fama’? (5, 9). ‘The appella- 
tion of Diospolis, often applied to it by the Greeks, 
is a translation of Amunei, or “the abode of Am- 
mon,” who represents the Egyptian Jupiter. Another 
name given to it by the Greeks was Hecatompylos, 
which will be considered below. The origin of this 
great city is lost amid the obscurity of fable. By 
some it was ascribed to Osiris, by others to one of 
the earliest of the Egyptian kings. The probability 
is, that it was at first a sacerdotal establishment, con- 
nected with commercial operations, like so many of 
the early cities of Ecypt, and that it gradually attained 
to its vast dimensions in consequence of the additions 
made by successive monarchs. The Egyptians, how- 
ever, according to Diodorus (1, 50), believed Thebes 
_ to have been the first city founded upon the earth; 
and, in truth, we have no account at the present day 
of any of earlier origin. Its most flourishing period 
appears to have been prior to the building of Memphis, 
when Thebes was the capital of all Egypt, the royal 
residence, and abode of the highest sacerdotal college 
in the land. It must, from its very situation, have 
been the middle point for the caravan trade to the 
south, and through it passed, very probably, all the pro- 
ductions and wares of Asia. Homer, therefore, who 
describes it as a powerful city, containing a hundred 
gates, must have derived his information from the Phee- 
nicians engaged in the overland trade. It is idle to 
suppose that the poet himself had been there in person, 
when of the rest of Egypt he knew nothing but the 
mere name, and had but a confused idea even of the 
Mediterranean coast. The poet informs us that out 
of each these 100 gates, Thebes could send forth 200 
chariots to oppose an enemy: an evident exaggera- 
tion, either originating in his own fancy, or received 
from, and characteristic of, the Phoenician traders. It 
is to its numerous portals that the epithet of Hecatom- 
pylos (“ hundred-gated”’) refers. As the city, how- 
ever, sae to the usual belief, was never surrounded 
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by walls, these gates or portals must either be those of 
its numerous palaces, or else, and what is more proba- 
ble, the openings in the great circus or hippodrome, 
that was in the neighbourhood of the city. ‘This circus 
enclosed a space of 2000 metres in length and 1000 
in breadth, and was surrounded with triumphal struc- 
tures that glorigusly announced the approach to the an- 
cient capital of Kgypt. Thebes sank m importance 
when Lower Egypt begari to be more thickly inhabited, 
and the new capital Memphis arose. A second and a 
third sacerdotal college were established in the same 
quarter’; hither, too, trade and commercial intercourse 
of all kinds directed their course, and Thebes, in conse- 
quence, became almost a deserted city compared with 
its former splendour. « It still remained, however, the 
chief seat of the religion of Egypt; a circumstance 
which enabled it to retain a tolerable population, until 
the fury of Cambyses, or; more correctly speaking, 
his religious fanaticism, destroyed most of its priest- 
hood, and overthrew its proudest structures. From 
this period it rapidly declined. Herodotus visited the 
city during the Persian government of Egypt, and 
speaks of the temple of Zeus; but his silence re- 
specting the condition of the rest of the city must al- 
ways remain an enigma, Diodorus, who speaks of 
Thebes as of a city already in ruins, takes particular 
notice of four principal temples. He mentions sphinx- 
es, colossal figures decorating the entrances, porticoes, 
pyramidal gateways, and stones of astonishing mag- 
nitude which entered into their Structure. In the de- 


‘scriptions given by modern travellers, these monu- — 


ments are still recognised. Browne tells us that 
“there remain four immense temples, yet not so mag- 
nificent nor in so good a state of preservation as 
those of Denderah.”’ Norden remarks, “It is sur- 
prising how well the gilding, the ultra-marine, and va- 
rious other colours still preserve their brilliancy.” 
He speaks also of a colonnade, of which thirty-two col- 
umns are still standing; of platforms, preserved gal- 
leries, and other remains of antiquity, which he has 
represented in his plates, and which he thinks the 
more worthy of attention as they.appear to be the 
same that are mentioned by Philostratus in his ac- 
count of the temple of Memnon. No description can 
give an adequate idea of these wonders of antiquity, 
both in regard to their incredible number and their gi- 
gantic size. Their form, proportions, and construc- 
tion are almost as astonishing as their magnitude. 
The mind is lost ina mass of colossal objects, every 
one of which is more than sufficient to absorb its 
whole attention. On the. western side of the river 
stood the famed Memnonium ; here also are number- 
less tombs in the form of subterraneous excavations, 
and containing many human bodies in the state of 
mummies, sometimes accompanied with pieces of pa- 


.pyrus and other ancient curiosities. These have been 


the subject of ardent research ; and the trade of dig- 
ging for tombs and mummies being found gainful, has 
been resorted to by numerous Arabs belonging to the 
place. With respect to the mummies, some are found 
in wooden cases shaped like the human body. ‘These 
belonged to persons superior to the lower rank, but 
differing from one another in the quantity and quality 
of the linen in which the body had .been wrapped. 
The mummies of the poorest classes are found with- 
out any wooden covering, and wrapped in the coarsest 
linen. These differ from the former also in being oft- 
en accompanied with pieces of papyrus, on which 
Belzoni supposes that an account of the lives of the 


‘deceased had been written, while a similar account 


was carved on the cases of the more opulent. These 
cases are generally of Egyptian sycamore, but very 
different from one another with respect to plainness or 
ornament, Sometimes there are one or two inner 
cases besides the outer one. Leaves and flowers of 
acacia are often found round the body, and sometimes 
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lumps of asphaltum about two pounds in weight. 
The case is covered with a cement resembling plas- 
ter of Paris, in which various figures are cast: The 
whole is painted, generally with a yellow ground, on 
which are hieroglypbics and figures of green.—But to 
yeturn to the ruin of Thebes: on the east side of the 
Nile, at Karnac and Luxor, amid a multitude’of tem- 
ples, there are no tombs; these are confined to the 
west bank. An iron sickle was lately found under 
one of the buried statues, nearly of the shape of those 
which are now in use, though thicker ; it is supposed 
to have lain there since the invasion of Cambyses, 
when the idols were concealed by the superstitious to 
save them from destruction. Belzoni and others un- 
covered and carried away many specimens of these 
antique remains, such as sphinxes, obelisks, and stat- 
ues. /On this same side of the river, no palaces ‘or 
traces of ancient human habitations are met with; 
whereas, on the western side, at Medinet Abou, there 
are not only propylea and temples highly valued by 
the antiquarian, but dwelling-houses, which seem to 
point out that place as having been once a royal resi- 
dence. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 1, p. 334, 


' seqg.— Wilkinson, Topography of Thebes, London, 
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1835, 8yo.) 

Tuesiis, I. the southernmost division of Egypt, of 
which Thebes was the capital. (Vid. Aagyptus, page 
37, col. 1, § 4.)—II. The title of a poem by Statius. 
(Vid. Statius.) ah 

Tues, Vd. Thebe. 

Tepe, the wife of Alexander, tyrant of Phere, 
She assassinated him. (Vid. Alexander I., page 109, 
col. 2, § 6.) 

Tuemis, the goddess of Justice or Law. This 
deity appears in the Iliad among the inhabitants of 
Olympus (Jl., 15, 87.—1b., 20, 4); and in the Odys- 
sey (2, 68) she is named as presiding over the assem- 
blies of men, but nothing is said respecting her rank 
or origin. By Hesiod (Theog., 135, 901, seqq.), she 
is said to be a Titaness, one of the daughters of 
Heaven and Earth, and to have borne to Jupiter the 
Fates, and the Seasons, Peace, Order, Justice, the 
natural progeny of Law (@éucc), and all deities benefi- 
cial to mankind. In Pindar and the Homeridan 
hymns, Themis sits by Jupiter, on his throne, to give 
him counsel. Themis is said to have succeeded her 
mother Earth in the possession of the Delphic oracle, 
and to have voluntarily resigned it to her sister Phebe, 
who gave it as a natal-gift unto Phoebus Apollo.— 
Welcker says that Themis is merely an epithet of 
(Tril., p. 39.) Hermann also makes Themis 
a physical being, rendering her name Statina ; while 
Bottiger, with apparently more justice, says, “ She is 
the oldest purely allegorical personification of a vir- 
tue.” (Kunst-Mythol., 2, 110.—Keighiley’s Mytholo- 
ZY, p- 198.) : ie, 

TuemiscyrRa, a city of Pontus, capital of a district 
of the same name. ‘The town of Themiscyra appears 
to have been one of very early origin. Scylax men- 
tions it as a Grecian state, and Herodotus also speaks 
of it. (Scylax, p. 33.—Herod., 4, 86.). Both of 
these writers, however, place it at the mouth of the 
Thermodon ; whereas Ptolemy locates it in the centre 
of the district Themiscyra, that is, more inland, This 
place appears to have been destroyed in the course of 
the Mithradatic war. (Appian, B. Mithrad., c. 78.) 
Hence Strabo makes no mention of it; and Mela 
merely states, that, in the territory around the Ther- 
modon, there once stood an ancient city named The- 
miscyra (1, 19). It is rather surprising that many of 
the ancient writers, and among them even Adschylus, 
never use the name Themiscyra as that of a city, but 
always as designating a plain. (Aisch., Prom. V., 
749.—Compare Steph. Byz., s. v. Xédio1a.—Apol- 
lod., 2, 5.—Apoll. Rhod., 2, 370.) Diodorus, how- 
ever, makes as founder of the Amazonian nation to 
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have built this city on the Thermodon (2, 44). In the 
plains of Themiscyra the Amazons were said to have 
founded a powerful kingdom. Here they were con- 
quered by Hercules, and many slain. The followers 
of Hercules, on retiring from their country, took with 
them on board their vessels as many Amazons as they 
could find alive; these, however, when at sea, rose 
upon the Greeks, as is said, slew them to a man, and, 
being ignorant themselves of navigation, were carried 
by the winds and the waves to Cremni on the Palus 
Meotis, and their name still lingered in fable for many 
ages, in connexion with the regions of Caucasus. 
(Herod., 4, 110.—Mannert,; Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 
443.) 

Tuemison, a celebrated physician, born at Laodi- 
cea, and the pupil of Asclepiades. He established 
himself at Rome about 90 B.C. Themison wished to 
find a middle course between the empiric system and 
dogmatism. This middle course, or method, he be- 
lieved he had discovered in the theory of his master. 
He became, therefore, the founder of the school of 
Methodists, which introduced a greater degree of pre- 
cision into the system of Asclepiades. Themison 
taught that there exists not only in the vessels, but, 
generally speaking, in all parts of the human frame, a 
disproportion which is the soufce of all maladies.—He 
was the first practitioner, also, that made use of leech- 
es, which he applied to the temples in disorders of the 
head. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 5, p. 338.—Spren- 
gel, Hist. de la Med., vol. 2, p. 20, seqq.) a 

Tuemistivs, a celebrated orator and philosopher in 
the fourth century of the Christian era. He was a na- 
tive of Paphlagonia, but passed the greater part of his 
days at Constantinople, where he enjoyed the highest 
favour with the Emperor Constantius, who elevated 
him to the rank of senator. He stood high also in the 
estimation of Jujian, who made him prefect of Con- 
stantinople, and kept up an epistolary correspondence. 
with him. He was highly regarded, too, by the suc- 
cessors of this prince down to Theodosius the Great, 
who confided to Themistius, although the latter was a 
pagan, the education of his son Arcadius. He was 
employed, also, in various public matters, and on sev- 
eral embassies. ‘Themistius was the master of Liba- 
nius and St. Augustin, and, what was of rare occur- 
rence in his day, presented a modeliof religious toler- 
ation and forbearance: hence we find an intimate 
friendship subsisting between him and Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and the latter styling him ‘the king of el- 
oquence” (BaotAede Adywv). Themistius resided for 
some time also at Rome, and, both in this city as well 
as in Constantinople, he lectured on the systems of 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, but more particularly 
the latter. He received no fees from his auditors ; on 
the contrary, though not rich himself, he was liberal in 
ministering to the necessities of his less wealthy fol- 
lowers. The public discourses which remain to us of 
this orator, as well as his philosophical works, justify 
the high opinion which his contemporaries entertained 
of him. His style, formed by an attentive perusal of 


Plato, is marked by great perspicuity, elegance, and 


sweetness; nor is it, at the same time, at all wanting 
in strength and energy. Although the greater part of — 
his discourses have for their subject the praises of em- 
perors, and although this kind of writing is in itself 
both arid and devoid of interest, yet Themistius has. 
succeeded in attracting the attention of his readers by 
the numerous allusions which he makes both to the 
mythology and the history of the Greeks, and by the 
instructive examples which he draws from the works 
of the ancient philosophers—A memorable instance. 
of the liberal spirit of Themistius is related by eccle- 
siastical historians. ‘The Emperor Valens, who fa- ~ 
youred the Arian party, inflicted many hardships and 
sufferings upon the Trinitarians, and daily threatened 
them with still greater severities. a to 
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whom these measures were exceedingly displeasing, 
addressed the emperor upon the subject in an elo- 
quent speech, in which he represented the diversity of 
opinions among the Christians as inconsiderable com- 
pared with that of the pagan philosophers, and plead- 
ed that this diversity could not be displeasing to God, 
since it did not prevent men from worshipping him 
with true piety. By these and other arguments The- 
mistius prevailed upon the emperor to treat the Trin- 
itarians with greater lenity.—Themistius illustrated 
several of the works of Aristotle, particularly the Ana- 
lytics, the Physics, and the Book on the Soul.—Of 
his discourses Photius enumerates thirty-six : we have 
only, at the present day, thirty-three, and one other, the 
thirty-third, in a Latin translation. An edition of the 
entire remains of Themistius appeared from the Al- 
dine press in 1534, fol. Of the orations, the best edi- 
tion used to be that of Petavius (Petau), Paris, 1684, 
fol.; but now, for the text of Themistius, the best 
edition is that of Dindorf, Cnobloch, 1832, 8vo. 
Tuemistocies, a celebrated Athenian statesman 
and leader. His father Neocles was a man of high 
birth after the Athenian standard, but his mother was 
not a citizen, and, according to most accounts, not 
even a Greek. His patrimony seems to have been 
ample for a man of less Sspiring temper. The anec- 
dotes related of his youthful wilfulness and way ward- 
ness; of his earnest application to the pursuit of use- 
ful knowledge ; of his neglect of the elegant arts, which 
already formed part of the Athenian education ; of his 
profusion and his avarice ; of the sleepless nights in 
which he meditated on the trophies of Miltiades, all 
point, with more or less of particular truth, the same 
way; to a soul early bent on great objects, and form- 
ed to pursue them with steady resolution, incapable 
of being diverted by trifles, embarrassed by scruples, 
or deterred by difficulties. The end he aimed at 
was not merely the good of his country, still less 
was it any petty mark of selfish cupidity. The pur- 
pose of his life was to make Athens great and pow- 
erful, that he himself might move and command in a 
large sphere. ‘The genius with which nature had en- 
dowed him warranted this noble ambition, and it was 
marvellously suited to the critical circumstances in 
which he was placed by fortune. The peculiar faculty 
of his mind, which Thucydides contemplated with ad- 
miration, was the quickness with which it seized every 
object that came in its way, perceived the course of 
action required by new situations and sudden junc- 
tures, and penetrated into remote consequences. 
Such were the abilities which, at the period when he 
came forward, were most needed for the service of 
Athens. At the time when Themistocles was be- 
ginning to rise into credit with his fellow-citizens, an- 
other man of very different character already possessed 
their respect and confidence. This was Aristides, son 
of Lysimachus. (Vid. Aristides.) Like Themisto- 
cles, he too had the welfare of Athens at heart, but 
simply and singly, not as’ dn instrument, but as an 
end. On this he kept his eye, without looking to any 
mark beyond it, or stooping to any private advantage 
that lay on his road. It is not surprising that a man 
of such a mould should have come into frequent con- 
flict with a statesman like Themistocles, though their 
immediate object was the same, and though there was 
no great discordance between their general views of 
the public interest. When Aristides, without having 
incurred accusation or reproach, without being sus- 
pected of any ambitious designs, was sent by the os- 
tracism into honourable banishment, because he had 
no equal in the highest virtue, his removal left The- 
mistocles in almost undivided possession of the popu- 
lar favour. His thoughts had long been turned to- 
wards the struggle that was now approaching. He 
_had seen that Athens could not remain stationary ; that 
oa i cease to exist as an independent state, 
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or else must take up a new position, and rise to a new 
rank in Greece: and this it was evident she could only 
do by cultivating the capacity she had received from 
nature, and of becoming a great maritime power. 
Early in the interval between the first and second 
Persian invasion, he had dexterously prevailed on the 
people to appropriate the profits of the silver-mines at 
Laurium (which they had hitherto shared among them- 
selves) to the enlargement of their navy. Yet it was 
not by holding out the danger of a new Persian inya- 
sion that he gained their consent, but by appealing to 
their hatred and jealousy of ASgina, which was still at 
war with them, and was mistress of the sea. ‘To be 
able to cope with this formidable rival, they built a 
hundred new galleys, and thus increased their naval 
force to two hundred ships; and it was probably at 
the same time that they were persuaded to pass a de- 
cree, which directed twenty triremes to be built every 
year. (Bdckh, Staatshaushalt. der Ath., 2, ¢. 19.) 
While the storm of the Persian invasion was slowly 
approaching, Themistocles was busied in allaying ant- 
mosity and silencing disputes among the Grecian cit- 
ies ; and when, not long after this, the Athenians, 
alarmed for their safety, had sent to Delphi for advice, 
he is supposed, on very good grounds, to have influ- 
enced the well-known answer of the oracle, ‘that Jove 
had granted the prayer of his daughter Minerva, and 
that, when all beside was lost, a wooden wall should 
still shelter the citizens of Athens.”’ This wooden wall, 
which was to afford the only refuge in the hour of 
danger, seemed best explained by the fleet, which, 
since it had been increased according to the advice of 
Themistocles, might well ‘be deemed the surest bul- 
wark of Athens. ‘The elder citizens, however, thought 
it incredible that Minerva should abandon her ancient 
citadel, and resign her charge to the rival deity, with 
whom she had anciently contended for the possession 
of Attica. To them it seemed clear that the oracle 
must have spoken of the hedge of thorns, which once 


fenced in the rock of Pallas, and that this, if repaired 


and strengthened with the same materials, would be 
an impregnable barrier against all assaults. The ex- 
istence of Athens hung on the issue of these delibera- 
tions. The people, in their uncertainty, looked to The- 
mistocles for advice. His keen eye had probably 
caught a prophetic glimpse of the events that were to 
hallow the shores of Salamis; and he now reminded 
his hearers that a Grecian oracle would not have called 
the island the dzvine (this term had been used in the 
response just alluded to) if it was to be afflicted with 
the triumph of the barbarians, and was not rather to 
be the scene of their destruction. He therefore ex- 
horted them, if all other safeguards should fail them, 
to commit their safety and their hopes of victory to 
their newly-strengthened navy. ‘This counsel prevail- 
ed.—When intelligence of the capture of Athens was 
brought to the Greeks assembled with their vessels at 
Salamis, and, amid the consternation that ensued, it 
was. resolved in council to retire from Salamis and 
give battle near the shore of the Isthmus, it was owing 
to the bold deportment of Themistocles alone that the 
allies were induced to change their determination and 
give battle in the straits. According to the accounts 
that have been given of this transaction, as Themisto- 
cles was returning to his ship from the council in 
which it had been resolved to sail away from Salamis, 
he was met by Mnesiphilus, an Athenian officer, who, 
on hearing the issue of the conference, exclaimed that 
Greece was lost if such a counsel were adopted ; for 
the allies, if now allowed to retreat, could no longer 
be kept together, but would be scattered to their sey- 
eral cities. This suggestion falling in with the opin- 
ion of Themistocles, induced him to return to the Spar- 


tan Eurybiades who commanded in chief, and pressing — 


on him, with many additions, the arguments of Mne- 


‘siphilus, he persuaded him to reconvene the council. 
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Themistocles now urged the commanders to remain, 
both on account of the advantage which the narrow 
straits of Salamis gave to the Greeks, inferior as well 
in the speed as in the number of their ships, and also 
because, by so doing, they would preserve Megara, 
Salamis, and A®gina, with the Athenian women and 
children deposited in the latter places. When he 
found them still obstinate, he declared that the Athe- 
nians, if their feelings and interests, after all they had 
done, were so little regarded, would abandon the arma- 
ment, and, taking on board their families, would seek 
a settlement elsewhere. This threat prevailed, and it 
was agreed to remain; but at the approach of the en- 
emy the Peloponnesians again were eager to depart and 
provide for the defence of their own territories; on 
which Themistocles, to prevent the mischiefs he fore- 
saw, and partly, also, with the double policy which 
marked his character, to secure to himself, in case of 
defeat, an interest with the conquerors, sent private 
information to the Persian admiral of the flight which 
was meditated by the Greeks, and advised him to 
guard against it by occupying both ends of the strait 
between Salamis and the main-land. After the glori- 
ous day of Salamis, when the remnant of the Persian 
fleet had been pursued as far as the island of Andros, 
‘Themistocles proposed to continue the chase, and then 
_ to sail to the Hellespont and break down the bridge. 
Eurybiades opposed him, on the ground that there was 
danger lest the Persians, being rendered desperate, 
might yet be successful; and the Peloponnesians gen- 
erally agreeing with Hurybiades, the proposal was re- 
jected. On this, Themistocles persuaded the A theni- 
ans, who had been most eager for pursuit, to acqui- 
esce; while, if we believe in the motives commonly 
ascribed to him, he took advantage of the incident to 
secure for himself, in case of banishment, a refuge in 
Persia, by sending a secret messenger to Xerxes, to 
inform him of the plan which had been proposed, and 
say that Themistocles, through friendship to him, had 
procured its rejection. ‘This view of the case, howev- 
er, can hardly be the correct one. It may be easily 
conceived that a man like Themistocles loved the arts 
in which he excelled for their own sake, and might ex- 
ercise the faculties with which he was pre-eminently 
gifted upon very slight occasions. In devising a plan, 
conducting an intrigue, surmounting a difficulty, in 
leading men to his ends without their knowledge and 
against their will, he might find a delight which might 
often be in itself a sufficient motive of action. We 
should be led, therefore, to suppose that this was the 
inducement which caused him to send this other secret 
message to Xerxes. For that, in the very moment of 
victory, when he had just risen to the highest degree 
of reputation and influence among his countrymen, he 
should have foreseen the changes which fortune had in 
store for him, and have conceived the thought of pro- 
viding a place of refuge among the barbarians, to which 
he might fly if he should be driven out of Greece, is a 
conjecture that might very naturally be formed after 
the event, but would scarcely have been thought prob- 
able before it.—All Greece now resounded with the 
fame of Themistocles. The deliverance just effected 
was universally ascribed, next to the favour of the 
. gods, to his foresight and presence of mind; and when 
the Grecian commanders met in the temple of Neptune 
on the Isthmus, to award the palm of individual merit, 
no one was generous enough to resign the first place 
to another, but most were just enough to award the 
second to Themistocles. Still higher honours, how- 
ever, awaited him from Sparta, a severe judge of Athe- 
nian merit. He went thither, according to Plutarch, 
invited ; wishing, Herodotus says, to be honoured. 
The Spartans gave him a chaplet of olive leaves : it 
was the reward they had bestowed on their own admi- 
ral Eurybiades. ‘They added a chariot, the best the 
city possessed ; and, to distinguish him above all other 
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foreigners that had ever entered Sparta, they sent the 
three hundred knights to escort him as far as the bor- 
ders of Tegea on his return... He himself subsequently 
dedicated a temple to Diana, as the goddess of good 
counsel.—Immediately after the battle of Platza, the 
Athenian people had begun to bring back their fami- 
lies, and to rebuild their city and ramparts. But the 
jealousy excited in the Peloponnesians by the power 
and spirit which Athens had displayed was far stronger 
than their gratitude for what it had done and suffered 
in the common cause. An embassy arrived from Pe- 
loponnesus to urge the Athenians not to go on with 
their fortifications, but rather, as far as in them lay, to 
demolish the walls of all other cities out of the Pelopon- 
nesus, that the enemy, if he again returned, might have 
no strong place to fix his headquarters in, as recently 
in Thebes. If this demand had been complied with, 
Athens would have become entirely subject to Lace- 
demon. At the same time, it was dangerous to refuse, 
since from the past conduct of Lacedemon there. was 
little ground to expect that gratitude would prevent it 
from any action prompted by jealousy or ambition ; 
while it was vain to hope, that the military force of 
Athens, weakened by the number of citizens absent 
with the fleet, would be able to maintain itself without 
the aid of walls against the united strength of Pelo- 
ponnesus. In this difficulty Themistocles advised 
them immediately to send away the Lacedemonian 
ambassadors, to raise up the walls with the utmost 
possible celerity, men, women, and children joining i 
the work, and, choosing himself and some TS as 
ambassadors to Sparta, to send him thither at once, but 
to detain his colleagues until the walls had attained a 
sufficient height for defence. He was accordingly 
sent to Lacedemon, where he put off his audience 
from day to day, excusing himself by saying that he 
waited for his colleagues, who were daily expected, and 
wondered that they were not come. But when re- 
ports arrived that the walls were gaining height, he 
bade the magistrates not to trust to rumour, but to send 
some competent persons to examine for themselves. 
They sent accordingly, and, at the same time, Themis- 
tocles secretly directed the Athenians to detain the 
Lacedemonian commissioners, but with the least pos- 
sible show of compulsion, till himself and his col- 
leagues should return.. The latter were now arrived, 
and brought news that the walls had gained the height 
required: and Themistocles declared to the Lacede- 
monians that Athens was already sufficiently fortified, 
and that henceforth, if the Lacedemonians and their 
allies had anything to do, they must do it as to persons 
able to judge both of the common interest and their own. 
The Spartans were secretly mortified at their failure, 
and probably not the less so from the consciousness 
that the attempt had been an unhandsome one; but 
their discontent did not break out openly, and the am- 
bassadors on each part went home unquestioned —No 
Greek had yet rendered services such as those of The- 
istocles to the common cause; no Athenian except 
olon had conferred equal benefits upon Athens. 
Themistocles was not unconscious of his own merit, 
nor careful to suppress his sense of it. He was 
thought to indicate it too plainly when he dedicated 
his temple above mentioned to Diana, and the offence 
was aggravated if he himself placed his statue there, 
where it was still seen in the days of Plutarch, who 
pronounces the form no less heroic than the soul of the 
man. In the same spirit are several stories related by 
Plutarch, of the indiscretion with which he sometimes 
alluded to the magnitude of the debt which his coun- 
trymen owed him. He would seem, indeed, hot to 
have discovered, till it was too late, that there are obli- 


| gations which neither princes nor nations can endure, — 


and which are forfeited if they are not discharged. 

After the battle of Salamis, and while the terrors of 

the invasion were still fresh, his influence at Athens 
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was predominant, and his power consequently great 
wherever the ascendancy of Athens was acknowledg- 
ed: and hedid not always scruple to convert the glory 
with which he ought to have been satisfied into a 
source of petty profit. Immediately-after the retreat 
of Xerxes, he exacted contributions from the islanders 
who had sided with the barbarians, as the price of di- 
verting from them the resentment of the Greeks. An- 
other opportunity for enriching hinself he found in the 
factions by which many of the maritime states were 
divided. Almost everywhere there was a party or in- 
dividuals who needed the aid of his authority, and were 
willing to purchase his mediation. Themistocles, in 
short, accumulated extraordinary wealth on a less than 
moderate fortune. ~When his troubles had commen- 
ced, a great part of his property was secretly conveyed 
into Asia by his friends; but that part which was dis- 
covered and confiscated is estimated by Theopompus 
at a hundred talents, by Theophrastus at eighty; 
though, before he engaged in public affairs, all he pos- 
sessed did not amount to so much as three talents. 
(Plut., Vit. Themist., c. 25:)—But if he made some 
enemies by his selfishness, he provoked others, whose 
resentment proved more formidable, by his firm and 
enlightened patriotism. Sparta never forgave him the 
shame he brought upon her by thwarting her insidious 
attempt to suppress the independence of her rival, and 
he farther exasperated her animosity by detectmg and 
baffling another stroke of her artful policy. The Spar- 
tans proposed to punish the states which had aided the 
harbarialls, or had abandoned the cause of Greece, by 
depriving them of the right of being represented in the 
Amphictyonic congress, By this measure, Argos, 
Thebes, and the northern states, which had hitherto 
composed the majority in that assembly, would have 
been excluded from it, and the effect would probably 
have been that Spartan influence would have prepon- 
derated there. ‘Themistocles frustrated this attempt 
by throwing the weight of Athens into the opposite 
scale, and by pointing out the danger of reducing the 
council to an instrument in the hands of two or three 
of its most powerful members. ‘The enmity which he 
thus drew upon himself would have been less honour- 
able to him, if there had been any ground fora story, 
which apparently was never heard of till it became 
current among some late collectors of anecdotes, 
from whom Plutarch received it: it has been popular 
because it seemed to illustrate the contrast between 
the characters of Themistocles and Aristides, and to 
display the magnanimity of the Athenians. _Themis- 
tocles is made to tell the Athenians that he has some- 
thing to propose which will be highly beneficial to the 
_ commonwealth, but which must not be divulged. The 
people depute Aristides to hear the secret, and to judge 
of the merit of the proposal. Themistocles discloses 
a plan for firing the allied fleet at Pagase, or, accord- 
ing to another form of the story adopted by Cicero 
(Of, 3, 11), the Lacedemonian fleet at Gythium. 
Upon this, Aristides reports to the assembled people 
that nothing could be more advantageous to Athens 
than the counsel of Themistocles, but nothing more 
dishonourable-and unjust. ‘The generous people re- 
ject the proffered advantage, without even being 
tempted to inquire in what it consisted.—Themisto- 
cles was gradually supplanted in public favour by men 
worthy indeed to be his rivals, but who owed their 


victory less to their own merit than to the towering: 


pre-eminence of his deserts. He himself, as we have 
observed, seconded them by his indiscretion in their 
endeavours to persuade the people that he had risen 
too high above the common level to remain a harmless 
citizen in a free state: that his was a case which call- 
ed for the extraordinary remedy prescribed by the laws 
against the power and greatness of an individual which 
threatened to oyerlay the young democracy. He was 
condemned to temporary exile by the same process of 
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ostracism which he had himself before directed against 
Aristides. He took up his abode at Argos, which he 
had served in his prosperity, and which welcomed, if 
not the saviour of Greece, at least the enemy of Spar- 
ta. Here he was still residing, though he occasionally 
visited other cities of the Peloponnesus, when Pausa- 
nias was convicted of his treason. In searching for 
farther traces of his plot, the ephori found some parts 
of a correspondence between him and Themistocles, 
which appeared to afford sufficient ground for charging 
the Athenian with having shared his friend’s crime. 
They immediately sent ambassadors to Athens to ac- 
cuse him, and to insist that he should be punished in 
like manner with the partner of his guilt. We have 
no reason to believe that there was any more solid 
foundation for the charge than what Plutarch relates ; 
that Pausanias, when he saw Themistocles banished, 
believing that he would embrace any opportunity of 
avenging himself on his ungrateful country, opened his 
project to him in a letter. Themistocles thought it 
the scheme of a madman, but one which he was not 
bound, and had no inducement, to reveal. He may 
have written, though his prudence renders it improba- 
ble, something that implied his knowledge of the se- 
cret. But his cause was never submitted to an impar- 
tial tribunal: his enemies were in possession of the 
public mind at Athens, and officers were sent with the 
Spartans, who tendered their assistance, to arrest him 
and bring him to Athens, where, in the prevailing dis- 
position of the people, almost inevitable death awaited 
him. This-he foresaw, and determined to avoid. In 
the Peloponnesus he could no longer hope to find a safe 
refuge. He sought it first in Corcyra, which was in- 
debted to him for his friendly mediation in a dispute 
with Corinth about the Leucadian peninsula, and had, 
by his means, obtained the object it contended for. 
The Corcyreans, however willing, were unable to shel- 
ter him from the united power of Athens and Sparta, 
and he crossed over to the opposite coast of Epirus. 
The Molossians, the most powerful people of this coun- 
try, were now ruled by a king named Admetus, whom 
Themistocles, in the day of his power, had thwarted in 
a suit which he had occasion to make to the Atheni- 
ans, and had added insult to disappointment. The- 
mistocles adopted the desperate resolution of throwing 
himself upon the mercy of this his personal enemy. 
The king was fortunately absent from home when the 
stranger arrived at -his gate, and his queen Phthia, in 
whom no vindictive feelings stifled her womanly com- 
passion, received him -with kindness, and instructed 
him in the most effectual manner of disarming her hus- 
band’s resentment and securing his protection. When 
Admetus returned, he found Themistocles seated at 
his hearth, holding the young prince whom Phthia had 
placed in his hands. ‘his among the Molossians was 
the rnost solemn form of supplication, more powerful 
than the olive-branch among the Greeks. The king 
was touched; he raised the suppliant with an assu- 
rance of protection, which he fulfilled, when the Athe- 
nian and Lacedemonian commissioners dogged their 
prey to his mansion, by refusing to surrender his guest. 
Themistocles, however, would seem not to have in- 
tended to fix his abode among the Molossians, and he 
had probably very early conceived the design of seek- 
ing his fortune at the court of Persia. He is said to 
have consulted the oracle at Dodona, perhaps less for 
a direction than for a pretext: the answer seemed ‘to 
point to the great king; and Admetus, practising the 
hospitality of the heroic ages, supplied his guest with 
the means of crossing over to the coast of the 42gean. 
At the Macedonian port of Pydna he found a mer- 
chant-ship. bound for Ionia, and, after a narrow escape 
from the Athenian fleet, which was then besieging 
Naxos, and to the coast of which island he had been ~ 
carried by a storm, Themistocles was safely landed in 
the harbour of Ephesus. It was by letter that he first 
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made himself known to Artaxerxes, who was then on | republished in 1722. Bremer’s edition is little more 


the Persian throne. In his communication he ac- 
knowledged the evil he had inflicted on the royal house 
in the defence of his country, but claimed the merit of 
having sent the timely warning by which Xerxes was 
enabled to effect his retreat from Salamis in safety, 
and of having diverted the Greeks from the design of 
intercepting him. He ventured to add, that his perse- 
cution and exile were owing to his zeal for the inter- 
ests of the King of Persia, and that he had the power 
of proving his attachment by still greater services ; but 
he desired that a year might be allowed him to acquire 
the means of disclosing his plans in person. His re- 
quest was granted, and he assiduously applied himself 
to study the language and manners of the country, with 
which he became sufficiently familiar to conciliate the 
favour of Artaxerxes by his conversation and address, 
no less than by the promises which he held out, and 
the prudence of which he gave proofs. If we may be- 
lieve Plutarch, he even excited the jealousy of the 
Persian courtiers by the superior success with which 
he cultivated their arts: he was continually by the 
king’s side at the chase and in the palace, and was ad- 
mitted to the presence of the king’s mother, who hon- 
oured him with especial marks of condescension. He 
was at length sent down to the maritime provinces, 
perhaps to wait for an opportunity of striking the blow, 
by which he was to raise the power of Persia upon the 
ruin of his country. In the mean time, a pension was 
conferred upon him in the Oriental form ; three flour- 
ishing towns were assigned to him for his maintenance, 
of which Magnesia was to supply him with bread, Myus 
with viands, and Lampsacus with the growth of her 
celebrated vineyards. He fixed his residence at Mag- 
nesia, in the vale of the Meander, where the royal 
grant invested him with a kind of princely rank. 
There death overtook him, hastened, as it was com- 
monly supposed, by his consciousness of being unable 
to perform the promises which he had made to the 
king. ‘Thucydides, however, evidently did not believe 
the story that he put an end to his own life by poison. 
That_fear of disappointing the Persian king should 
have urged him to such an act is indeed scarcely cred- 
Yet we can easily conceive that the man who 
had been kept awake by the trophies of Miltiades, 
must have felt some bitter pangs when he heard of the 
rising glory of Cimon. ‘Though his character was not 
so strong as his mind, it was great enough to be above 
the wretched satisfaction implied in one of Plutarch’s 
anecdotes: that, amid the splendour of his luxurious 
table, he one day exclaimed, ‘‘ How much we should 
have Jost, my children, if we had not been ruined.” 
It must have been with a far different feeling that he 
desired his bones to be secretly conveyed to Attica, 
though the uncertainty which hangs over so many ac- 
tions of his life extends to the fate of his remains. A 
splendid monument was raised to him in the public 
place’ at Magnesia ; but a tomb was also pointed out 
by the seaside, within the port of Pireus, which was 
' generally believed to contain his bones. His descend- 
ants continued to enjoy some peculiar privileges at 
Magnesia in the time of Plutarch; but neither they 
nor his posterity at Athens ever revived the lustre of 
-his name. Themistocles died: {n his 65th year, about 
449 B.C. (Thirlwalls History of Greece, vol. 2, p. 
265, seqq.)—There are certain letters which go under 
the name of Themistocles, and which have come down 
to our times. These letters have been ascribed to the 
Athenian commander of the same name, but without 
sufficient evidence. ‘They are the production of some 
one who has amused himself with this species of lit- 
erary imposture, and has placed himself, in imagina- 
tion, in the position occupied by the conqueror of Sal- 
amis, after he had experienced the ingratitude of his 
countrymen. The deception is well kept up. The 
best edition is that of Schoettgen, Lips., 1710, 8vo, 
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than a reprint of this, Lemgov., 1776, 8vo. (Hoff- 
mann, Lex. Bibliograph., vol. 3, p. 661.) 
Turocritus, a celebrated Greek Bucolic poet, a 
native of Syracuse, who flourished under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, and Hiero II. of Syra- 
cuse, B.C. 270. . He was instructed, in his earlier 
years, by Asclepiades of Samos, and Philetas of Cos; 
subsequently he became the friend of Aratus, and pass- 
ed a part of his days at Alexandrea, and the remain- 
der in Sicily. It has been supposed that he was stran- 
gled by order of Hiero, king of Sicily, in revenge for 
some satirical invectives ; but the passage of Ovid, on 
which the supposition rests, mentions. only ‘ the Syra- 
cusan poet,” and it does not follow that this was our 
bard. (Ovid, Ib., 561.) Theocritus distinguished 
himself by his poetical compositions, and has carried 
Bucolic verse to its highest perfection. No one of 
those who have endeavoured to surpass him, whether 
among the ancients or moderns, has been able to equal 
his simplicity, his naiveté, and his grace. He is not, 
however, free from the faults of his age, in which the 
decline of pure taste had already become. apparent. 
His Bucolics are written in the Doric dialect. They 
consist of thirty poems, which bear the title of Idyls 
(EiddAAca), and twenty one’other smaller pieces un- 
der the name of epigrams. . The thirty Idyls, how- 
ever, are not all by Theocritus. It appears that they 
had been composed by different poets, end united into 
one body by some grammarians. ‘These thirty pieces 
are not all, strictly speaking, of the Bucolic order ; 
some appear to be fragments of epic poems; two of 
them would seem to resemble mimes ; several belong 
to lyric poetry.—Theocritus has sometimes been cen- 
sured for the rusticity, and even indelicacy, of some of 
his expressions. The latter charge admits of no de- 
fence. With regard to the former, it must be observ- 
ed, that they who conceive that the manners and senti- 
ments of shepherds should always be represented, not 
as they are or have been in any age or country, but 
greatly embellished or refined, do not seem to have a 
just idea of the nature of pastoral poetry. The Idyls 
of Theocritus are, in general, faithful copies of nature, 
and his characters hold a proper medium between rude- 
ness and refinement.—The ‘* Epithalamium of Helen,” 
one of the thirty, has been supposed to bear a resem- 
blance to the Song of Solomon. Some have conclu- 
ded from this that Theocritus was acquainted with the 
latter piece. The discussion is a very interesting one 
for biblical critics ; since, if it can be shown that The- 
ocritus knew of the Song of Solomon, the commonly 
received opinion, according to which this poem did not 
exist in Greek at the time of Theocritus (Ptolemy 
Philadelphus having only caused the Pentateuch to be 
translated into Greek), is completely refuted. Our 
limits forbid any investigation of this subject. It is — 


believed, however, that an examination of the point — 


will end in the conviction that Theocritus never saw 
the composition in question.—‘‘ The poetry of Theoc- 
ritus,” observes Elton, ‘is marked by the strength 
and vivacity of original genius. Everything is distinct 
and peculiar; everything is individualized; and is- 
brought strongly and closely to the eye and under- 
standing of the reader, so as to stamp the impression 
of reality. His scenes of nature, and his men and 
women, are equally striking for circumstance and man-_ 
ners, and may equally be described by the epithet pic- 
turesque. His humour is chiefly shown in the por- 
traiture of middle-rank city-life, where it abounds with 
strokes of character that are not confined to ancient 
times or national peculiarities, but suit all ages and all 
climates. He is not limited to rustic or comic dia- 


logue or incident, but passes with equal facility to re- — 


fined and elevated subjects ; and they who have heard 

only of the tusticity of Theocritus, will be unexpect- 

edly struck by the delicacy of his thoughts, and the 
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richness and elegance of his fancy. While some have 
made coarseness an objection to Theocritus, others 
have affected to talk of his assigning to his goatherds 
sentiments above their station; as if Theocritus were 
not the best judge of the manners of his own country- 
men. If the allusion to tales of mythology be meant, 
these were doubtless familiar in the mouths, and cur- 
rent in the zmprovist songs, of the peasants of Sicily. 
They who, in conformity with the mawkish modern 
theory of pastorals, sit in judgment to decide what idyls 
are, and what are not,legitimate pastorals, may be told, 
in the words of Pope on his own pastorals, while iron- 
ically depreciating them in comparison of those of 
Philips, to which they are, in fact, inferior, that if cer- 
tain idyls be not pastorals, they are something better. 
But the term idyl, among the Greeks, was miscella- 
neous and general. It designated what we call Fugi- 
tive Poetry: and such also among the Latins are the 
Eidyllia of Claudian and Ausonius. . Thus, in Theocri- 
tus, besides the country eclogue, we find under the title 
of idyl the dramatic town-eclogue, the epithalami- 
um, the panegyric, and the tale of heroic mythology. 
The coarse indecency of allusion in some passages 
may be objected to with better reason; not as unsuit- 
able to that innocence of an ideal golden age which 
has been foolishly thought essential to pastoral ; for 
the only pastoral that has either value or intelligible 
meaning is, properly, a representation of common life, 
rural manners, and rural scenes as they are; but these 
passages are objectionable in every sense. ‘They show 
character, indeed; but it is character that were better 
hidden: the depraved grossness of manners corrupted, 
and of human nature degenerated.” (Specimens of 
the Classic Poets, vol. 1, p. 241.) —The best editions 
of Theocritus are, that of Wharton, Oxon., 1770, 2 
vols. 4to; that of Valckenaer, L. Bat., 1773, &c., 8vo; 
that of Gaisford, in the Poete Minores (Oxon., 1816- 
20, 4 vols. 8vo), and that of Kiessling, Lips., 1819, 
8vo, republished, along with Heindorf’s Bion and Mos- 
chus, by Valpy, Lond., 1829, 2 vols. 8vo.—II. An 
epigrammatic poet, a native of Chios, who flourished 
in the time of Alexander. (Consult Atheneus, 6, p. 
231, ed. Schweigh., vol. 2, p: 386, and Scholl, Hist. 
Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 125.) 

Tueopectss, |. a Greek orator and poet of Phase- 
lis in Pamphylia, son of Aristander, and disciple of 
Isocrates. He wrote 50 tragedies, besides other works, 
of which some fragments exist. He was one of those 
selected by Queen Artemisia to deliver funeral eulo- 
gies on her deceased husband-Mausolus ; and, accord- 
ing to one account, he gained the prize in a dramatic 
contest connected with the funeral obsequies of the 
prince. He died at Athens, at the ageof 41. (Suad., 
s. v. Oeodéxtyc.)—II. A son of the preceding, and a 
He wrote a eulogy on Alexander of Epi- 
rus, and also historical commentaries, as well as other 
works. (Suwid., s. v.) 

TuroporA, wife of the Emperor Justinian. (Vid. 
Tustinidtiee:) é ¢ ; 
 Tunoporérus, one of the Greek fathers, a native 
of Antioch, and a disciple of Chrysostom. He was 
made bishop of Cyrrhus, in Syria, A.D. 420, and, after 
having favoured the opinions of Nestorius, he wrote 
against that heresiarch. His zeal for the Catholic faith 
rendered him obnoxious to the Eutychians, by whom 

he was deposed in the synod which they held at Ephe- 
sus; but he was restored to his diocese by the council 

of Chalcedon, A.D. 421. Nothing is known of his 

farther history, except that he was alive till after A.D. 
460. He is the author of a history commencing A.D. 

324, where that of Eusebius ends, and continued down 
to A.D. 429. The best edition is ‘that of Reading, 

-Cant., 1720, fol. Theodoret bears a high rank among 
the commentators on the Scriptures for the purity of 

his style. Occasionally, however, he abounds, too 

‘much with r 
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in chronological exactness, yet it contains many valu- 
able documents, and some remarkable circumstances 
which other ecclesiastical historians have omitted. He 
wrote, besides his history, commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures, epistles, lives of famous anchorites, dialogues, 
books on heresy, and discourses on Providence and 
against the pagans.—His works have been edited by 
Sirmond and Garnier, Paris, 1642-84, 5 vols. fol., 
and also published at Halle, 1769-74, 5 vols. fol. 

Tueoporvs, I. a philosopher, disciple of Anicerris, 
and a native of Cyrene. For the freedom with which 
he spoke concerning the gods, he was stigmatized with 
the name of atheist, and banished from Cyrene. He 
took refuge in Athens; but his impiety would have 
proved fatal to him, had not Demetrius Phalereus in- 
terposed in his favour. Under his protection he gained 
access to the court of Ptolemy Lagi. Venturing, 
after a long interval, to return to Athens, it is related 
that he suffered death by hemlock; but whether his of- 
fence was, in reality, atheism, or whether it was mere- 
ly contempt for the Grecian superstitions, has been 
much disputed. (Enfield, Hist. Philos., vol. 1, p. 
196.)—II. A rhetorician of Gadara, or, as he is more 
commonly called, of Rhodes. He was the preceptor 
of Tiberius, who was afterward emperor, and hit off 
his character so well when he described him as a mix- 
ture of mud and blood (ryAov aiware medupapévor). 
Suidas, however, ascribes these words to Alexander 
of Auge when speaking of Nero. (Sueton., Vit. Tib., 
c. 57.) According to Quintilian, Theodorus wrote 
several works (3, 1, 18). His writings, which have 
perished, were recommended by Dio Chrysostomus 
as models of style.. (Dio Chrys., epi Aoy. aox.— 
Scholl, Gesch. Gr. Lit., vol. 2, p. 529.)—III. A wri- 
ter on architecture. (Consult the remarks of Pinder in 
Scholl, Gesch. Gr. Lit., vol. 3, p. 601.)—IV. A Greek 
monk, surnamed Prodromus, who lived in the early 
part of the 12th century. He has left various poems, 
only a part of which have been edited. He is the au- 
thor, also, of a very poor romance, entitled ‘‘ The Loves 
of Rhodanthe and Dosicles.”” There is only one edi- 
tion of this work, that of Gaulman, Paris, 1625, 8vo. 

Tueoposia, a town on the southeast side of the 
Tauric Chersonese, called also Capha, now Caffa or 
Feodosia. (Mela, 2, i.) 

Tueoposiopotis, I. a town of Armenia, built by 
Theodosius. It was situate east of Arze, on the riv- 
er Araxes, and was a frontier town of the lower em- 
pire. It is now called Hassan-Cala, and otherwise 
Cali-cala, or the Beautiful Castle. (Procop., Pers., 
1, 10.—Jd., de Aidif., 3, 5.)—II. Another in Meso- 
potamia, on the river Chaboras. Its previous name 
was Resaina, and it was founded by a colony in the 
reign of Septimius Severus. Hence it was sometimes 
called Colonia Septimia Resainestorum. The mod- 
ern name Ras-ain is one of Arabic origin, and signi- 
fies the fountain of a river, in allusion to the numer- 
ous springs which are here. The ancient name Re- 
saina was in all probability of similar origin, and was 
merely retained when the Roman settlement was made. 
here: (Amm. Marcell., 23, 14.—Bischoff und Miller, 
Worterb. der Geogr., p. 344.) ; 

Turoposius, I. a distinguished officer in the reign 
of Valentinian I., whose brave and skilful conduct 
preserved Britain and recovered Africa. He was un- 
justly put to death by Gratian, shortly after the lat- 
ter’s accession to the throne.—II. Flavius, surnamed 
‘tthe Great,” a celebrated Roman emperor, son of the 
preceding. He was invested with the imperial purple 
by Gratian, who made him his colleague, and gave 
him the eastern empire, with the addition of Illyricum, 
Theodosius, thus raised to a share of the sovereign 
authority, speedily showed himself worthy of the high 
trust committed to him, that of restoring the fortunes 
of a falling empire. The courage of the Romans had 
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opolis, in which the Emperor Valens and almost two 
thirds of his army were slain by the Goths, that The- 
Odosius did not deem it prudent to hazard a: general 
engagement with the same foe; but, like another Fa- 
bius, he saved his own forces, harassed the enemy, 
tanght his men that the Goths were not invincible, and 
gradually restored to them their courage, perfected by 
improved discipline and temperate caution. Atlength 
Fritigern, the hostile leader, died, and the Goths, hav- 
ing no longer a chief capable of controlling the haugh- 
ty subordinate leaders of their jll-compacted confeder- 
acy, became disunited, and one by one submitted to 
the superior skill, policy, and authority of Theodosius. 
Great numbers of them received the pay and were in- 
corporated into the armies of that empire which they 
had recently been on the brink of destroying, and the 
remainder voluntarily engaged to defend the Danube 
against the Huns. Thus, in about four years, the 
Eastern Empire was rescued from the most formida- 
ble danger by which it had ever been assailed, and 
seemed once more in a state of security. While The- 
odosius was thus employed, another calamity befell the 
‘Western Empire. Maximus revolted against Gratian, 
and the latter, who was then in Gaul, having fled to- 
wards Italy, was overtaken and put death at Lugdu- 
num. ‘The death of this prince left his young brother, 
Valentinian IJ., nominal emperor of the West, though 
the usurper Maximus assumed that title. “Theodosius 
was obliged to conceal his resentment against the 
murderer of his benefactor, not being yet in a condition 
to quit his own dominions; and he even entered into a 
treaty with him, leaving him in undisputed possession 
of Gaul and Britain. But Maximus, encouraged by 
the success with which his rebellion had been attended, 
resolved to deprive Valentinian of even the nominal 

ower which he enjoyed in Italy. Unable to defend 
his territories, the latter fled to Theodosius and be- 
sought his aid. Theodosius, thereupon, having com- 
pleted the pacification of his own dominions, immedi- 
ately marched against the usurper, defeated him in two 
successive engagements, and, his own troops having 
yielded him up, put him to death. Valentinian II. 
was thus restored to the throne of the Western empire ; 
a throne which his weak character did-not enable him 
to fill and to defend. Theodosius, after his triumph 
over Maximus, resolved to visit Rome, and aid his im- 
perial pupil in reforming the abuses prevalent in that 
city. This visit is mentioned on account of the de- 
crees published by Theodosius for the complete svp- 
pression of idolatrous worship at Rome. All sacrifices 
were prohibited under heavy penalties, the idols were 
defaced, and the temples of the gods were abandoned 
to ruin and contempt. These decrees met but a fee- 
ble resistance, and from that time may be dated the 
complete and final overthrow of pagan idolatry in 
Rome. Having thus completed the triumph of Chris- 
tianity over paganism, Theodosius returned to the 
East, and employed himself in the kindred task of put- 
ting an end to the heresies of the Church, and estab- 
lishing the predominance of the orthodox over the Arian 
party. Valentinian II. had but a short time recovered 
possession of the empiré of the West, when he was 
murdered by Arbogastes, a Frank of a bold and war- 
like character, who had obtained a great ascendancy 
over him. Arbogastes did not himself assume the 
purple, but gave it to Eugenius, deeming it more safe 
to possess the power than the name of emperor. The- 
odosius once more prepared to avenge the murder of a 
colleague. He raised a powerful army, forced the 
passes of the Alps, encountered the army of the usurp- 
er, and inflicted on him a decisive overthrow. Eu- 
genius was killed by his own defeated troops ; and Ar- 
bogastes, fearing the just resentment of the victor, died 
by his own hand. ‘The whole Roman empire might 
have been once more reunited under one imperial 
sovereign, had Theodosius been ambitious of that sole 
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dominion. But, being perfectly persuaded of the ne- 
cessity of an emperor in each of the imperial cities, he 
assigned to his younger son Honorius the sceptre of 
the Western empire, and associated Arcadius the el- 
der with himself in the East. Scarcely had he com- 
pleted this arrangement, when his constitution, which 
had always been feeble, overtasked with the exertions 
of this campaign and the cares of state, yielded to the 
shock, and he expired, to the universal regret of the 
empire, which beheld the splendour of the Roman 
name passing away with him, its last great emperor. 
This event took place A.D. 395. Theodosius, at the 
time of his death, was 60 years of age, and had reigned 
16 years. Few of the Roman emperors, indeed, died 
more lamented than Theodosius the Great. His sin- 
cere attachment to Christianity, and the efforts which 
he made to farther its progress, contributed, it is true, 
very materially to the advancement of his fame among 
a large and influential class of his subjects; but his 
character, on other accounts, exhibited so many points 
deserving of applause, that even the most determined 
of his enemies among pagan writers are compelled to 
acknowledge his merits, and to praise the mild and im- 
partial spirit in which he conducted -his government. 
The welfare of his people seems to have supplied the 
ruling motive of his policy in peace and in war; and, 
although bred a soldier and desirous of military glory, 
he on all occasions appeared more willing to sacrifice 
his reputation for courage than to earn the renown of 
a hero at the expense of life and property. The great- 
est stain, perhaps, which attaches to his character, is 
the severity which he employed in punishing a popular 
insurrection which had taken place at Thessalonica. 
This event occurred A.D. 390. The origin of the ca- 
tastrophe was in itself very trivial, being simply the 
imprisonment of a favourite charioteer of the circus. 
This provocation, added to some former disputes, so 


inflamed the populace, that they murdered their govern- 
or and several of his officers, and dragged their man- 
gled bodies through the mire. ‘The resentment of 
‘Theodosius was natural and merited, but the manner 
in which he displayed it was in the highest degree in- 
human. An invitation was given, in the emperor’s 
name, to the people of Thessalonica, to an exhibition 
at the circus; and, whena great concourse had assem- 
bled, they were massacred by a body of barbarian sol- 
diery, to the number, according to the lowest compu- 
tation, of 7000, and to the highest, of 15,000. For 
this atrocious proceeding, Ambrose, with great cour- 
age and propriety, refused him communion for eight 
months, a sentence to which the repentant emperor 
was compelled to submit. It ought, however, in jus- 
tice to be remembered, that the resentment of ‘Theo-~ 
dosius was inflamed by the misrepresentations of his 
minister Rufinus; and also that, after the first burst | 
passion which accompanied the fatal order had been al- 
lowed to subside, he sent a messenger to countermand ~ 
it, who unfortunately did not arrive until the repentance 
of his master could be of no possible av pS ea 
erington’s History of Rome, p. 254, segq.—Encyclop. 
Mares. div. Hd vol. 3, p. 98) The second 
emperor of the name, was the son of Arcadius, emperor 
of the West, and grandson of the preceding. His fa- 
ther died when he was only eight years of age; but the 
minority of the prince was faithfully directed by the 
wisdom of Anthemius, the prefect, whose excellent 
abilities were not unequal to the arduous task commit- 
ted to his care. But he found it expedient, either 
with the view of removing jealousy, or of gratifying 
the smbition of Pulcheria, the sister of the young em- 
or, to associate her in the management of affairs; _ 
for, though she was only two years older than Theodo- 
sius, her mind was much more mature and vigorous, - 
and in all respects better fitted to take a share in the 
duties of government. At the age of sixteen, accord- 
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cheria, in fact, though arrayed in female attire, was the 
only individual among the descendants of Theodosius 
who exhibited any tokens of his manly spirit. She su- 
perintended at the same time the education of her 
brother, whose mind she soon discovered to be inca- 
pable of rising above the mere forms of polished Jife ; 
and for this reason alone, it has been candidly supposed, 
she limited her instructions to those external observ- 
ances which might qualify him to represent the ma- 
jesty of the East, while the real authority and patron- 
age of office might still be retained in her own hands, 
She even chose a wife for him in the person of Eudo- 
cia, an Athenian maid, who first presented herself at 
court as a suppliant, and who, as the consort of The- 
odosius, was destined to experience a great variety of 
fortune. (Vid. Eudocia I.) The reign of Theodo- 
sius, therefore, was virtually that of Anthemius and 
Pulcheria.. The principal event during its continu- 
ance was, the invasion of the Huns under the cele- 
brated Attila, who carried fire and sword to’ the very 
gates of Constantinople, and only granted peace on 
conditions most favourable to himself and humilia- 
ting to the empire.—Theodosius met his death by a 
fall from his horse in hunting, A.D. 450. In the 
reign of this emperor was compiled the Theodosian 
Code, consisting of all the constitutions of the Chris- 
tian emperors, from Constantine the Great to his own 
time. (Heinecc., Antig. Rom., prowm. 22.)—lV. A 
mathematician of Tripolis, in Lydia, who flourished 
probably under the Emperor Trajan, about A.D. 100. 
He wrote three books on the doctrine of the sphere, of 
which Ptolemy and succeeding writers availed them- 
selves. ‘They were translated by the Arabians into 
their language from the Greek, and afterward trans- 
lated from the Arabic into Latin. The best edition is 
that of Hunt, Svo, Oxon., 1707. 

Turoenis, anative of Megara, in Greece, born B.C. 
583, and who attained to the age of eighty-eight years. 
He is one of the Gréek Gnomic poets. ‘Theognis was 
exiled from Megara for his political sentiments, and re- 
tired in consequence to Thebes, where he took up bis 
abode. He wasa considerable traveller for those days, 
a warm politician, a man of the world, and, as it should 
seem, of pleasure too ; and his pithy maxims upon pub- 
lic factions and private quarrels, debtors and creditors, 
drinking, dressing, and spending, seem the fruits of per- 
sonal experience, the details of which other parts of his 
poetry very sufficiently celebrate. If we understand 
Suidas correctly, there existed in his time three col- 
lections of Theognidean verse: 1. Miscellaneous Gno- 
mic elegies, to the number of 2800 lines. 2. A Gno- 
mology of the same sort, addressed to Cyrus. 3. 
Other didactic and admonitory poems. —The total 
number of lines constituting the mixed mass which 
we now have under the name of Theognis, inclusive of 
the 159 new verses discovered by Bekker, in 1815, in 
a Modena manuscript, amounts to 1392 or thereabout. 
They are all exclusively in elegiac metre, but are evi- 
dently a farrago huddled together from the voluminous 
originals anciently existing, and also, in numerous in- 
stances, ignorantly poise’ with passages from the 
elegies of Solon and Mimnermus. It must, indeed, 
be immediately obvious to the reader, that poems, or, 
rather, verses consisting of so many hundreds of gno- 
mic couplets like these, could no more be expected to 
go down the stream of time entire than a ship without 
bolts ; quotation alone would infallibly break the con- 
tinuity, or, rather, collocation of the lines ; and inten- 


‘tional compilations of passages, having a generally sim- 


ilar tendency, would almost ensure the loss of such 
parts as were not included in any of the larger selec- 
tions. In the now existing Theognis, Cyrnus is cer- 
tainly the person principally addressed ; but Polype- 
des is also not unfrequently'named, and Simonides, 
Onomacritus, Clearistus, Democles, Academus, and 
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theré has been an utter confusion, and we must now 
take it as it is, without vainly endeavouring to pick out 
and sort the different ingredients which enter into its 
composition. (Quarterly Review, No. 95, p. 89, segq.) 
—Some ancient authors accuse Theognis of dissemi- 
nating immoral voluptuousness in the guise of moral 
precept. Nothing of this kind appears in those relics 
of his poetry which have reached us, though little can 
be said for many of his notions of morality. His ver- 
ses, indeed, like those of Hesiod, were learned by rote 
in the schools; but with this application of them a 
modern moralist would readily dispense. The versi- 
fication of Theognis is marked in general by rhyth- 
mical fluency and metrical rieatness.— The best edi- 
tions of Theognis are, that of Brunck, in the Poete 
Gnomici ; that of Bekker, Lips., 1815, 8vo; and es- 
pecially that of Welcker, Mrancof., 1826, 8vo. (Hoff- 
mann, Lex. Bibliogr., vol. 3, p. 705.) 

Turon, I. a native of Smyrna, who probably lived 
about the commencement of the second century of our 
era. He was a Platonist in his tenets, and wrote a 
treatise on the works of Plato, so far as they related 
to four branches of mathematical science; namely, ge- 
ometry, arithmetic, music, and astronomy. We have 
only remaining the part that relates to arithmetic and 
music. It was first published in 1644, with notes by 
Bouillaud, Paris, 4to. Another edition appeared in 
1827, with annotations by De Gelder, Lugd. Bat., 
8vo.—II. A native of Alexandrea, contemporary with 
Pappus, taught mathematics in the capital of Egypt, 
and flourished towards the end of the fourth century of 
our era. Theon observed a solar and lunar eclipse 
A.D, 365. We have from his pen a ‘“‘ Commentary 
on the Elements of Euclid,’ under the title of Xvuv- 
ovoiat (Conferences), unless, indeed, this work is by 
Euclid himself, in which case Theon will only have 
given a revised edition of it. He afterward composed 
Commentaries ("Eéyyjoe¢) on the manual tables of 
Ptolemy, on the Almagest of the same writer, and on 
the poems of Aratus. As to the Commentary on 
the Almagest, it must be remarked that the labours of 
Theon do not extend farther than the first two books, 
on the fourth, on a part of the fifth, on books 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10, and onthe 13th. The commentary on the third 
book is. by Nilus Cabasilas; the commencement of 
that on the fifth by Pappus. The commentary of The- 
on on Euclid is found in the editions of the latter. 
That on the Almagest has only been printed twice ; 
namely, in the edition of the latter work by Grynzus 
and Camerarius, Baszl., 1538, fol., and separately, 
with a French translation, by the Abbé Halma, Paris, 
1821, 4to. The scholia on Aratus, which have come 
down to us ina very interpolated state, are found in 
the editions of that poet. ‘The commentary on the ta- 
bles of Ptolemy was first given entire by Halma, Paris, 
1821. Before this only two fragments had been pub- 
lished. (Scholl, Hist. Lat. Gr., vol. 7, p. 49.) 

Tueropnanes, I. a Greek historian, born at Myti- 
lene. He was very intimate with Pompey, and from 
his friendship with the Roman general his country- 
men derived many advantages. Theophanes wrote a 
“History of the wars of the Romans in various coun- 
tries, under the command of Pompey.” Of this work 
there remain only a few fragments, quoted by Strabo, 
Plutarch, and Stobeus. Plutarch gives him a very un- 
favourable character for historic veracity. (Plut., Vit. 
Pomp.)—II. A Byzantine historian. He was of a rich 
and noble family, and turned monk. When Nicepho- 
rus, patriarch of Constantinople, was exiled by the Em- 
peror Leo the Arminian, Theophanes paid him extraor- 
dinary honours, and was himself banished to the isle of 
Samothrace, where he died in 818. His Chronicle, 
beginning where that of Syncellus terminated, was ex- 
tended to the reign of Michael Curopalata. It is val- 
uable for its facts, but displays the credulity and weak 
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Paris with a Latin version, and the notes of F. Goar, 
under the care of Combefis, in 1685, fol. 

Txeopnitus, I. the associate of Tribonian and Do- 
rotheus in compiling the Institutes, of which work he 
has left a Paraphrase in Greek, a production of great 
utility for- the knowledge of Roman law. He also 
wrote a commentary, in the same language, on the 
Pandects, of which some fragments remain. ‘The best 
edition of Theophilus is that of Reitz, Hag. Com.,, 
1751, 4to.—II. A physician who flourished under 
Heraclius about A.D. 630. He wrote a treatise mepi 
otpdv (De Urinis), the best edition of which is that 
of Guidot, Lugd. Bat., 1703, 8vo, and 1731. - The 
best edition of another work of his, on the Human 
Frame, is that of Morell, Paris, 1556, 8vo.—III. A 
bishop of Antioch, ordained to that see in 168 or 170 
A.D. In his- zeal for orthodoxy, he wrote against 
Marcion, and also against Hermogenes, and he com- 
posed other tracts, some of which are ‘preserved. 
We have extant also three books against Autolycus. 
These works display, it is said, the earliest example 
of the use of the term ‘“ Trinity,” as applied to the 
three persons of the Godhead. His work against Au- 
tolycus was published by Conrad Gesner, at Zurich, 
in 1546. It was annexed, also, to the Supplement of 
the Bibliotheca Patrum in 1624. 

TuHeopurastus, a Greek philosopher, a native of 
Eresos in the island of Lesbos. He was born B.C. 
382, and received the first radiments of education un- 
der Alcippus, in his own country, after which he was 
sent by his father, who was a wealthy man, to Athens, 
and there became a disciple of Plato, and, after his 
death, of Aristotle. Under these eminent masters, 
blessed by nature with a genius capable of excelling in 
every liberal accomplishment, he made great progress 
both in philosophy and eloquence. — It was on account 
of his high attainments in the latter that, instead of 
Tyrtamus, his original name, he was called, as some 
say, by his master, but more probably by his own fol- 
lowers, Euphrastus (‘‘the fine speaker’’), and subse- 
quently Theophrastus (‘* the divine speaker”). When 
he undertook the charge of the Peripatetic school, he 
conducted it with such high reputation that he had 

“about two thousand scholars; among whom were 
Nicomachus, the son of Aristotle, whom his father had 
intrusted “by will to his charge ; Erasistratus, a cele- 
brated physician; and Demetrius Phalereus, who re- 
sided with him in the same house. His erudition and 
eloquence, united with engaging manners, recom- 
mended him to the notice of Cassander, and also of 
Ptolemy, who invited him to visit Egypt. So great a 

. favourite was he among the Athenians, that, when one 

of his enemies accused him of teaching impious doc- 
trines, the accuser himself escaped with difficulty the | 
punishment which he endeavoured to bring upon Theo- 

phrastus.—Under the archonship of Xenippus, B.C. 


305, Sophocles, the son of Amphiclides, obtained a 
decree (upon what grounds we are not informed), ma- 
king it a capital offence for any philosopher to open a 
public school without an express license from the sen- 
ate, Upon this all the philosophers left the city. But 
the next year, the person who had proposed the law 
was himself fined five talents, and the philosophers re- 
turned with great public applause to their respective 
schools. ‘Theophrastus, who had suffered, with his 
brethren, the persecution inflicted by this oppressive 
decree, shared the honour of the restoration, and con- 
tinued his debates and instructions in the Lyceum.— 
Theophrastus is highly celebrated for his industry, 
learning, and eloquence, and for his generosity and 
public spirit. He is said twice to have freed his coun- 
try from the oppression of tyrants. He contributed 
liberally towards defraying the expenses attending the 
public meetings of the philosophers, which were held, 
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ly appeared, as Aristotle had done, in an elegant dress, 
and was yery attentive to the graces of elocution. 
He lived to the advanced age of eighty-five. To- 
wards the close of his life he grew exceedingly infirm, 
and was carried to the school on a couch. He ex- 
pressed great regret on account of the shortness of 
life ; and complained that nature had given long life to 
stags and crows, to whom it is of so little value, and 
had denied it to man, who, in a longer duration, might 
have been able to attain the summit of science; but 
now, as soon as he arrives in sight of it, is taken 
away.— Theophrastus wrote many valuable works, 
some of which have come down tous. His principal 


work of a philosophical, or, rather, ethical character, is 


entitled "HOixot-Xapaxrijpec (‘Moral Characters’), 
in thirty chapters. We must take care not to be mis- 
led by this title; no moral characters appear in the 
work, but the author merely traces such as are of a 
ridiculous stamp. Hence Schneider, one of the edi- 
tors of Theophrastus, has been led to the opinion, that 
the Characters of Theophrastus, as we now have them, 
are only extracts from different moral works published 
by the philosopher; extracts made at different times 
and by different persons. He founds this supposition 
on the unconnected style so prevalent in the ‘ Char- 
acters,”’ on the forms of expression which often occur 
there, and on the following inscription or title of a 
manuscript: ’Ex Tdv Oeodpdorov Kapakripwv (‘ Ex- 
tracts from the Characters of Theophrasius”), This 
opinion, however, of Schneider has found many op- 
ponents. More unanimity prevails among critics rel- 
ative to the spuriousness of the preface. Its style, 
totally different from that of the rest of the work and 
of the other writings of Theophrastus ; the errors in 
dates; the mention made of his children; in fine, the 
passage where Theophrastus is made to say that, af- 
ter having carefully compared. the good and the bad, 
he has believed it to be his duty to commit to writing 
an account of the mode of life accustomed to be. 
pursued by each, and to arrange them into classes 
(whereas he merely gives ridiculous characters, and 
his portraits offer neither vices nor their opposite vir- 
tues), all these circumstances combined make a very 
strong case against the authenticity of the preface in 
question. The ‘‘ Characters” of ‘Theophrastus stand 
very high as a classic work. This rank is due to them 
for the purity of the style and its great precision, as 
well as from the exactness and fidelity of the portraits. 
Theophrastus has sketched with admirable art the va- 
rious figures which he had proposed to represent on his 
moral canvass: his designs are executed with a per- 
fect finish; and his numerous imitators, among whom 
La Bruyére stands most conspicuous, will never con- 
ceal from view and produce a forgetfulness of the 
beauties of their original. We must not, however, 
bring to the perusal of this work that delicacy of taste, 
and that general tone of feeling which result from the 
present relations of society ; we must remember that 
Theophrastus selects his portraits from amid a licen- 
tious democracy.—We have also, under the name of 
Theophrastus, A book or fragment of Metaphysics” 
(Tov pera ra gvotKd drooracuariov 7) BibAtov 4).— 
Theophrastus is also regarded as the author of a trea- 
tise, Hepi AloOjoewe (“On Perception”), treating of 
the senses, the imagination, and the understanding. 
This work has come down to us, and also a commen- 
tary upon it, in the form of a paraphrase, by Priscian 


of Lydia, who lived in the sixth century.— Porphyry, — 


in his commentary on the Harmonica of Ptolemy, has 
preserved for us an interesting fragment of the second 
book of Theophrastus’ treatise on Music. A loss 


which we have much to regret is that of three works 
of Theophrastus on Laws, which made a kind of 
appendage to Aristotle’s treatise on Politics. The 


not for the sake of show, but for learned and inge- | first of those productions was Hel a Tlept Nouwv 


- nious conversation. In the public schools he common- | (“ Of Laws’’) ; the second, Néuov 
‘8E ’ 
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(“ Twenty-four books of Laws, in Alphabetical. or- 
der’); and the third, Ilep? Nowoferav (“ Of Legisla- 
tors’’), in four books. Stobeus cites a fragment of 
the first work. Atheneus mentions other works also 
of Theophrastus, on Flattery, Pleasure, Happiness, 
&c., which are now lost.—IJndependently, however, 
of his metaphysical, ethical, and political speculations, 
Theophrastus also turned his attention to Mineralogy 
and Botany. As the philosopher of Stagira is the 
father of Zoology, so is Theophrastus to be regarded 
as the parent of Botany. His vegetable physiology 
contains some very just arrangements: he had even a 
glimpse of the sexual system in plants.—Of the nu- 
merous works on natural history written by Theophras- 
tus, the following alone remain: 1. Iept gutév ioro- 
piac.(‘* On the History of Plants’), in ten, or, rather, 
im nine books, for the ancients knew only nine, and the 
pretended fragment of a tenth book, as found in the 
manuscripts, is only a repetition of a passage in the 
ninth. This history of plants is a complete system of 
ancient botany. —2. Ilepi gutixdy. aitidy (** Of the 
causes of Plants”), in ten books, of which only six 
have come down to us. It is a system of botanical 
physiology. —3. Tlepi AiOwy (Of Stones”). This 
work proves that, after the time of Theophrastus, 
mineralogy retrograded.— We have also other treatises 
of his, on Odours, Winds, Prognostics of the Weather, 
&c., and various fragments of works in natural his- 
tory, on Animals that change Colour, on Bees, &c. 
All these fragments have been preserved for us by 
Photius.—The best edition of the works of Theo- 
phrastus is that of Schneider, Lzps., 1818-1821, 5 
vols. 8vo. The treatise on Stones has been translated 
into English by Sir John Hill, and is accompanied by 
very useful notes, Lond., 1777, 8vo. The best edi- 
tions of the ‘*Characters” are, that of Casaubon, L. 
Bat., 1592, 8vo ;-that of Fischer, Coburg, 1763, 8vo ; 
and that of Ast, Leps., 1816, 8vo. This last, -criti- 
cally speaking, is perhaps the best. 

TuroruyLactus, I. Stmocatra, a Byzantine histo- 
rian. His history of the reign of the Emperor Mau- 
rice is comprehended in eight books, and terminates 
with the massacre of this prince and his children by 
Phocas. Casaubon considers this writer one of the 
best of the later Greek historians. He wrote also 
ather works, some of which have reached us. The 
best edition‘of his history is that of Fabrotti, Paris, 
1648, fol. The best edition of his Physical Questions 
and Epistles is that of Boissonade, Paris, 1835, 8vo. 
—-II. One of the Greek fathers, who flourished A.D. 
1070. Dupin observes that his Commentaries are 


very useful for the literal explanation of the Scrip- 


tures; and Dr. Lardner remarks that he quotes no 
forged writings or apocryphal books of the New Tes- 
tament, ‘many of which he excludes by his observa- 
tions on Jokn, 1, 31-34, that Christ wrought no mira- 
cle in his infancy, or before the time of his public 
ministry. His works were edited at Venice, 4 vols., 
1754 to 1763. 

THEOPOLIS, a name given to Antioch because the 
Christians first received their name there. 

Tueropompus, I. a king of Sparta, of the family of the 
Proclide, who distinguished himself by the many new 
regulations he introduced. He died after a long and 


peaceful reign, B.C. 723.—II. A Greek historian, a na- 
- tive of Chios, born about B.C. 360. His father, Dam- 


asistratus, became an object of strong dislike to his fel- 
low-citizens on account of his attachment to Sparta, 
and was eventually exiled, together with his son. The 
Jatter came to Athens, and there had for an instructer 
the celebrated Isocrates. At the age of 45, Theo- 
pompus returned to his native city, on the recommend- 
ation of Alexander the Great; but after the death of 
that prince he was again driven out. He then retired 
to Egypt, but was badly received by Ptolemy I., who 
ote es an intiging and trouble-making man, 
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and even wished to put him to death. It was in ac- 
cordance with the advice of Isocrates that Theopom- 
pus undertook to write a continuation of the history of 
Thucydides. He added, in the first place, according 
to some, an eighth book to the work, which the histo- 
rian had left incomplete. After this he composed a 
History of Greece (‘EAAnyixd) in eleven books, and 
an abridgment of Herodotus in two books. He also 
wrote a history of Philip, father of Alexander the 
Great, in 58 books.. Of these 58 there were still ex- 
isting 53 in the time of Photius. The patriarch, 
however, makes us acquainted with the contents mere- 
ly of the twelfth book, which embraced the history of 
Pacorus, king of Egypt. He informs us that the His- 
tory of Philip contained very many digressions, and that 
Philip, the king of Macedon, who was defeated by the 
Romans, having caused all that did not relate to the 
father of Alexander to be thrown out, there remained 
merely what would amount in the whole to 16 books. 
‘The ancient writers blame Theopompus for a certain 
harshness and illiberality in his remarks; but Dionys- 
ius of Halicarnassus, on the other hand, praises the 
order and perspicuity that appeared in his works ; and 
he commends, too, the long preparatory toil through 
which he went before entering on the composition of 
his work, and the researches which he made, and the 
pains he took to confer with those who had been eye- 
witnesses of some of the events that he described.— 
In speaking afterward of the History of Philip, Dio- 
nysius also makes the following remarks in relation to 
his general manner, which may serve in some degree, 
perhaps, to explain the charge of harshness and of il- 
liberal feeling accustomed to be brought against this 
historian: ‘* Not content with relating whatever has 
passed before the eyes of the world, Theopompus pen- 
etrates to the inmost souls of his principal actors, scru- 
tinizes narrowly their most secret intentions, removes 
the mask from them, and brings forward into open day 
those vices which their hypocrisy had hoped to con- 
ceal. Hence some have charged him with calumnia- 
ting, because he has blamed boldly what deserved to 
be blamed, and has lessened the glory which sur- 
rounded some individuals. In my opinion, however, 
he has merely done what physicians do, who apply the 
steel and the fire to those parts that are diseased and 
gangrenous, in order to save those that are healthy 


and sound.—As for his diction, it is altogether like 


that: of Isocrates, pure, clear, noble, elevated, flowing, 
full of sweetness and harmony.” (Dzon. Hal., Ep. 
ad Cn. Pomp.—Op., ed. Reiske, vol. 6, p. 783.)—It 
would be wrong in us to oppose to the latter part of 
this eulogium the criticism of Longinus (§ 42) on a 
passage of Theopompus, because there is a wide dif- 
ference between blaming an isolated phrase employed 
by a writer, and censuring his general style. The re- 
proach uttered by Longinus agrees rather with what 
the rhetorician Hermogenes also condemned, namely, 
too great a fondness for digressions, and a relating, 
sometimes, of things actually silly in their nature. 
(De Vet. Script. Censura, ed. Reiske, vol. 5, p. 429.) 
Cornelius Nepos has made much use of Theopompas, 
although he calls him and Timeus two of the most 
calumniating of men, “‘ duo maledicentissim.” (Vit. 
Alcib., 11,1.) From an observation, moreover, made 
by Photius, he would appear to have been a very vain 
writer, and to have regarded those who had gone be- 
fore him as not worthy even of the second rank. 
(Phot., Cod., 176 ; vol. 1, p. 121, ed. Bekk.)—In 1803, 
Koch announced a critical edition of the fragments of 
Theopompus as about to appear, in a dissertation en- 
titled “‘ Prolegomena ad Theopompum Chium,” Stet- 
tini, 4to. The promised edition, however, has never 
appeared. Frommel subsequently reunited the frag- 
ments of the Abridgment of Herodotus in a disserta- 
tion bearing the title “De Theopompi Chu Epitome 
Herodotea.” It is found in Creuzer’s Meletemata, © 
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vol. 3, p. 185-170. In 1829, the first complete edi- 
tion of all the fragments appeared from the Leyden 
press, with notes, a life of Theopompus, &c., by 
Wichers, 8vo. (Schill, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 179. 
—Hoffmann, Lex. Bibliograph., vol. 3, p. 743.) 

Tuera, the most celebrated of the Sporades, situ- 
ate, accerding to Strabo, about seven hundred stadia 
from the Cretan coast, in a northeast direction, and 
nearly two hundred stadia in circumference. (Strab., 
484.) The modern name is Santorin. This island 
was said by mythologists to have been formed in the 
sea by a clod of earth thrown from the ship Argo, and 
on its first appearance obtained the name of Calliste. 
(Plin., 4, 12.) © It was first occupied by some Pheeni- 
cians, but subsequently colonized by the Lacedemo- 
nians, who settled there the descendants of the Minya, 
after they had been expelled from Lemnos by the Pe- 
lasgi. The colony was headed by Theras, a descend- 
ant of Cadmus, and maternal uncle of Eurysthenes 
and Proclus; he gave his name to the igland. (He- 
rod., 4, 147,— Pausan., 3, 1.— Callim., ap. Strab., 
347.) Several generations after this event, a colony 
was led into Africa by Battus, a descendant of the 
Minyz, who there founded the city of Cyrene. (He- 
rod., 4, 150.—Pind., Pyth., 4,10.) Thera appears 
to have been produced by the action of submarine 
fires. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 412, seqq.) 
‘ Abundant proofs are not wanting,” observes Malte- 
Brun, “as to the existence of an ancient volcano, the 
crater of which occupied all the basin between Santo- 
rim and the smaller islands of the group: the mouth 
of the crater has been. partly overthrown, and the aper- 
ture enclosed by the accumulation of dust and ashes. 
The lava, the ashes, and pumice-stone discharged 
from that volcano have. covered part of Thera (Mem. 
de Trevoux, 1715), but the greater portion, which con- 
sists of a large bed of fine marble, has never been in 
any way changed by the action of volcanic fire. (Tour- 
nefort, vol. 1, p. 321.) Thera is not now, however, 
covered with ashes and pumice-stones ; it is fertile in 
corn, and produces strong wine and cotton, the latter 
of which is not, as in the other islands, planted every 
year. The population amounts to about 10,000, and 
all the inhabitants are Greeks.” (Malte-Brun, Geogr., 
vol. 6, p. 169.) 

TueraMENes, a pupil of Socrates, and afterward 
one of the Athenian generals along with Alcibiades 
and Thrasybulus. He was appointed by the Lacedw- 
monians one of the thirty tyrants; but the moderation 
of his views giving offence to his colleagues, he was 
condemned to drink hemlock. From the readiness 
with which Theramenes attached himself to whatever 
party chanced to be uppermost, he was nicknamed 6 
KOopvoc, this being an appellation for a sort of san- 
dal, not made right and left, as sandals usually were, 
but being equally adapted to both feet. (Suwid., s. v. 
Ko@opvoc.—Blomf. in Mus. Crit., vol. 2, p. 212.) 

TuHeERapNa, I. a town of Laconia, southeast of 
Sparta, and near the Eurotas. It received its name 
from Therapne, daughter of Lelex. Here were to be 
seen the temple of Menelaus, and his tomb, as well as 
that of Helen. Here also was the temple of Pollux, 


and both this deity and his brother were said to have 


been born here. Pindar has often connected Therap- 
nz with the mention of the Tyndaride. (Pind., Isth., 
1, 42.—Jd., Pyth., 11, 95.—Jd., Nem., 10, 106.) 
‘Therapne probably corresponds with the village of 
Chrysapha, about two miles to the southeast of the 
ruins of Sparta. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 3, p. 


_212.)—II. A town of Beotia, between Thebes and 


_the river Asopus, and in a line nearly with Potnie. 
(Strabo, 409.) — 


THERAs, a son of Autesion of Lacedemon, who 


conducted a colony to Calliste, to which he gave the 
name of Thera. (Vid. Thera.) He received divine 
honours after death. (Pausan., 3, 1, 15.) 
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TueRasta,a@ small rocky island in the Augean, sep- 
arated from the northwest coast of Thera by a narrow 
channel. According to Pliny (4, 12), it was detached 
from Thera by a convulsion of nature. Therasia still 
retains its name. (Bondelmont, Ins. Archipel., p. 78, 
ed. De Sinner.) 

THERMa, a town of Macedonia, afterward called 
Thessalonica, in honour of the wife of Cassander, and 
now Saloniki. (Vid. Thessalonica.) 

Tuermaicus Srnus, a large bay setting up between 
the coast of Pieria and that of Chalcidice, and deriving 
its name from the city of Therma at its northeastern 
extremity. Jt was also called Macedonicus Sinus, 
from its advancing so far into the country of Macedo- 
nia. The modern name is the Gulf of Salonikz. 
(Vid. Thessalonica.) 

Tuer (warm baths). This term is frequently used 
in connexion with an adjective: thus, Therme Seli- 
nuntiz are the warm baths adjacent to the ancient Se- 
linus, now Sciacca ; Therme Himerenses, those ad- 
jacent to Himera on the northern coast of Sicily, now 
Termini, which has also become the modern name for 
the remains of the ancient city. So, also, in speaking 
of the warm baths constructed at Rome by various 
emperors, we read of the Therma of Dioclesian, &c. 

‘THERMODON, a river of Pontus, rising in the mount- 
ains on the confines of Armenia Minor, and pursuing 
a course nearly due west until it reaches the plain of 
Themiscyra, when it turns to the north and empties 
into the Sinus Amisenus. According to Strabo (548), 
it was formed by the junction of several minor streams. 
Apollonius Rhodius makes these rivulets not less than 
ninety-six in number. (Arg., 2, 972.) Xenophon 
also describes the Thermodon as a considerable river, 
not less than three plethra in width, and not easy for 
an enemy to cross. (Anab., 5, 6, 3.) Dionysius 
Periegetes affirms that crystal and jasper were found 
on its banks (v. 773-182). This river, which retains 
the name of Thermeh, is frequently mentioned in the 
poets, from the circumstance of the Amazons having 
been fabled to have dwelt at one time on its banks. 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 269, seqgq.— He- 
rod., 9, 27.—Virg., Ain., 11, 659.—Propert., 3, 14. 
—Plin., 6, 3.) 

TuermopyL#,a celebrated pass leading from Thes- 
saly into Locris and southern Greece. The word 
Thermopyle (epuai IIvAaz, Warm Gates or Pass’) 
denotes both the narrowness of the defile, which is 
formed by the sea on one side and the cliffs of Mount 
Eta on the other, and also the vicinity of certain 
warm springs, still called Thermz, and which are seen 
to issue principally from two mouths at the foot of 
the precipices of Gita. The following description of 
Thermopyle is given by Herodotus : ‘ On the west- 
ern side of the pass is a lofty mountain, so steep as 
to be inaccessible ; on the eastern side are the sea 
and some marshes. In this defile is a warm spring 
called Chytri (Xdrpov) by the inhabitants, where stands 
an altar dedicated to Hercules. A wall has been con- 
structed by the Phocians to defend the pass against 
the Thessalians, who came from Thesprotia to take 
possession of Thessaly, then named Holis. Near 
Trachis the defile is not broader than half a plethrum 
(50 feet); but it is narrower still both before and after 
Thermopyle, at. the river Phenix, near Anthele, and 
at the village of Alpeni.” (Herod., 7,176.) It was 
here that Leonidas and his band of heroes withstood 
the attack of the immense Persian host, and nobly 
died in defending the pass. Here, too, was fought, 
at a later day, a battle between the Roman army un- 
der Acilius Glabrio ‘and the forces of Antiochus, in 
which the latter were entirely routed. (Vid. Calli- 
dromus.—Liv., 36, 15,—Plin., 4, 7.)—The history of 
the affair at Thermopyle is as follows: At the pee 
when the congress at ‘the Isth " resolved on defend- 
ing the pass in question, the mpic festival was - 
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near at hand, and also one little less respected among 
many of the Dorian states, especially at Sparta, that 
of the Carnean Apollo, which lasted nine days. The 
danger of Greece did not seem so pressing as to re- 
quire that these sacred games, so intimately connect- 
ed with so many purposes of pleasure, business, and 
religion, should be suspended. And it was thought 
sufficient to send forward a small force, to bar the 
progress of the enemy until they should leaye the Gre- 
cian world at leisure for action. That the northern 
Greeks might be assured that, notwithstanding this 
delay, Sparta did not mean to abandon them, the little 
band that was to precede the whole force of the con- 
federates was placed under the command of her king 
Leonidas. It was composed of only 300 Spartans, at- 
tended by a body of Helots whose numbers are not 
recorded, 500 men from Tegea, and as many from 
Mantinea, 120 from the Arcadian Orchomenus, and 
1000 from the rest of Arcadia. Corinth armed 400, 
Phlius 200, and Mycene 80. Messengers were sent 
to summon Phocis and the Locrians, whose territory 
lay nearest to the post which was to be maintained, 
to raise their whole force. ‘‘‘They were reminded 
that the invader was not a god, but a mortal, liable, as 
all human greatness, to a fall: and they were bidden 
to take courage, for the sea was guarded by Athens 
and A®gina, and the other maritime states, and the 
troops now sent were only the forerunners of the 
Peloponnesian army, which would speedily follow.” 
Hearing this, the Phocians marched to Thermopyle 
with 1000 men, and the Locrians of Opus with all the 
force they could muster. On his arrival in Beotia 
Leonidas was joined by 700 Thespians, who were 
zealous in the cause; but the disposition of Thebes 
was strongly suspected ; her leading men were known 
to be friendly to the Persians ; and Leonidas probably 
believed that he should be counteracting their in- 
trigues if he engaged the Thebans to take part in the 
contest. He therefore called upon them for assist- 
ance, and they sent 400 men with him; but, in the 
opinion of Herodotus, this was a forced compliance, 
which, if they had dared, they would willingly have 
refused. With this army Leonidas marched to defend 
Thermopyle against two millions of men. It wasa 
prevailing belief in later ages—one, perhaps, that be- 
came current immediately after the death of Leonidas 
—that when he sat out on his. expedition he distinctly 
foresaw its fatal issue. And Herodotus gives some 
colour to the opinion by recording that he selected 
his Spartan followers from among those who had sons 
to leave behind them. But Plutarch imagined that, 
before his departure, he and his little band solemnized 
their own obsequies by funeral games in the presence 
of their parents, and that it was on this occasion he 
spoke of them as a small number to fight, but enough 
to die. One fact destroys this fiction. Before his 
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the sea it was once guarded no less securely than by the 
cliffs ; for it runs along the edge of a deep morass, 
which the mud, brought down by the rivers from the 
vale of the Sperchius, is now continually carrying for- 
ward into the gulf, while the part next the road grad- 
ually hardens into firm ground, and widens the pass. 
In very early times the Phocians were in possession of 
‘Thermopyle, and, to protect themselves from the in- 
roads of the Thessalians, had, as already stated, built 
a wall across the northern entrance, and had dis- 
charged the water of the springs to hollow out a nat- 
ural trench in the road. ‘They were in safety behind 
this bulwark till the Thessalians discovered a path, 
which, beginning in a chasm through which a torrent, 
called the Asopus, descends on the north side of the 
mountain, winds up a laborious ascent to the summit 
of Callidromus, and then, by a shorter and steeper 
track, comes down near the southern end of the pass, 
where the village of Alpenus once stood. After this 
discovery the fortification became comparatively use- 
less, and was suffered to go to ruin. It seems won- 
derful, and would be scarcely credible, if it was not 
positively asserted by Herodotus, that when the-con- 
gress at the Isthmus determined to defend Thermopy- 
le, there was not a man among them who knew of this 
circuitous track. They ordered the old wall to be 
repaired; but, when Leonidas arrived, he was informed 
of the danger which threatened him from the Anopea, 
so the mountain pass was named, if it should come to 
the knowledge of the barbarians; and, on the arrival 
of the enemy, he posted the Phocians, by their own 
desire, on the summit of the ridge to guard against a 
surprise.—The first sight of the Persian host, cover- 
ing the Trachinian plains, is said to have struck some 
of the followers of Leonidas with no less terror than 
their brethren of Artemisium felt at the approach of 
the hostile armada: the Peloponnesians would have 
retreated, and reserved theirstrength for the defence 
of their own isthmus. But the Phocians and Locri- 
ans, who were most interested in checking the prog- 
ress of the invader, were indignant at the proposal, 
and Leonidas prevailed on the other allies to stay, and 
soothed them by despatching messengers to the confed- 
Xerxes 
had heard that a handful of men, under the command of 
a Spartan king, were stationed at this part of the road ; 
but he imagined, it is said, that his presence would have 
scared them away. He was surprised by the report 
of a horseman whom he had sent forward to observe 
their motions, and who, on riding up, perceived the 
Spartans before the wall, some quietly seated comb- 
ing their flowing hair, others at exercise. He could 
not believe Demaratus, who assured him that the Spar- 
tans, at least, were come to dispute the pass with him, 
and that it was their custom to trim their hair on the 
eve of acombat. Four days passed before he could 
be convinced that his army must do more than show 
itself to clear a way for him. On the fifth day he or- 
dered a body of Median and Cissian troops to fall 
upon the rash and insolent enemy, and to lead them 
captive into his presence. He was seated on a lofty 
throne, from which he could survey the narrow en- 
trance of the pass, which, in obedience to his com- 
mands, his warriors endeavoured to force. _ But they 
fought on ground where their numbers were of no 
avail, except to increase their confusion when their 
attack was repulsed: their short spears could not 
reach the foe: the foremost fell, the hinder advanced 
over their bodies to the charge: their repeated onsets 
broke upon the Greeks idly, as waves upon the rock. 
At length, as the day wore on, the Medians and Cis- 
sians, spent with their efforts, and greatly thinned in 
their ranks, were recalled from the contest, which the — 
king now thought worthy’of the superior prowess of 
his own guards, the ten thousand Immortals. They 
were led as to a certain and easy victory; the Greeks, 
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however, stood their ground as. before, or, if ever’ they 
gave way and turned their backs, it was only to face 
suddenly about and deal tenfold destruction on their 
pursuers. Thrice during these fruitless assaults the 
king was seen to start up from his throne in a trans- 
port of fear or rage. The combat lasted the whole 
day: the slaughter of the barbarians was great; on 
the side of the Greeks, a few Spartan lives were lost; 
as to the rest, nothing is said. » The next day the 
attack was renewed with no better success: the bands 
of the several cities that made up the Grecian army, 
except the Phocians, who were employed as we have 
seen, relieved each other at the post of honour; all 
stood equally firm, and repelled the charge not less 
vigorously than before. ‘The confidence of Xerxes 
was now changed to despondence and perplexity.— 
The secret of the Anopea could not long remain con- 
cealed after it had become valuable. Many tongues, 
perhaps, would have revealed it: two Greeks, a Ca- 
rystian, and Corydallus of Anticyra, shared the re- 
proach of this foul treachery ; but, by the general opin- 
ion, confirmed by the svlemn sentence of the Am- 
phictyonic council, which set a price upon his head, 
Ephialtes, a Malian, was branded with the infamy of 
having guided the barbarians round the fatal path. 
Xerxes, overjoyed at the discovery, ordered Hydarnes, 
the commander of the Ten Thousand, with his troops, 
to follow the traitor. They set out at nightfall: as 
day was beginning to break, they gained the brow of 
Callidromus, were the Phocians were posted: the 
night was still, and the universal silence was first 
broken by the trampling of the invaders on the leaves 
with which the face of the woody mountain was 
thickly strewed. The Phocians started from their 
couches and ran to their arms. ‘The Persians, who 
had not expected to find an enemy on their way, 
were equally surprised at the sight of an armed band, 
and feared lest they might be Spartans; but when 
Ephialtes had informed them of the truth, they pre- 
pared to force a passage. Their arrows showered 
upon the Phocians, who, believing themselves the sole 
object of attack, retreated to the highest peak of the 
ridge, to sell their lives as dearly as they could. The 
- Persians, without turning aside to pursue them, kept 
on their way, and descended towards Alpenus. Mean- 
while, deserters had brought intelligence of the ene- 
my’s motions to the Grecian camp during the night, 
and their report was confirmed at daybreak by the 
sentinels who had been stationed on the heights, and 
now came down with the news that. the barbarians 
were crossing the ridge. Little time was left for de- 
liberation: opinions were divided as to the course that 
prudence prescribed or honour permitted. Leonidas 
did not restrain, perhaps encouraged, those of the al- 
lies who wished to save themselves from the impend- 
ing fate ; but for himself and his Spartans he declared 
his resolution of maintaining the post which Sparta 
had assigned them to the last. All withdrew except 
the Thespians and the Thebans.. The Thespians re- 
mained from choice, bent on sharing his glory and his 
death. We should willingly believe the same of the 
Thebans, if the event did not seem to prove that their 
stay was the effect of compulsion. Herodotus says 
that Leonidas, though he dismissed the rest because 
their spirit shrank from danger, detained the Thebans 
as hostages, because he knew them to.be disaffected 
to the cause of freedom; yet, as he was himself cer- 
tain of perishing, it is equally difficult to understand 
why and how he put this violence on them; and Plu- 
tarch, who observes the inconsistency of the reason 
assigned by Herodotus, would have triumphantly vin- 
dicated the honour of the Thebans, if he could have 


denied that they alone survived the day. Unless we 


suppose that their first choice was on the side of hon- 
our, their last, when death stared them in the face, on 


; the side of prudence, we must give up their conduct He himself and his Spartans 1 
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and that of Leonidas as an inscrutable mystery.—Me- 
gistias, an Acarnanian soothsayer, who traced his lin- 
eage to the ancient seer Melampus, is said to have 
read the approaching fate of his companions in the en- 
trails of the victims before any tidings had arrived 
of their danger. When the presage was confirmed, 
Leonidas pressed him to retire: a proof, Herodotus 
thinks, that the Spartan king did not wish to keep any 
one who desired to go. Megistias, imitating the ex- 
ample of the heroic prophet ‘Theoclus, who, after pre- 
dicting the fall of Ira to Aristomenes, refused to sur- 
vive the ruin of his country, would not quit the side 
of Leonidas ; but he sent away his son, an only one, 
who had accompanied him, that the line of Melampus 
might not end with him. Leonidas would also, it is 
said, have saved two of his kinsmen, by sending them 
with letters and messages to Sparta ; but the one said 
he had come to bear arms, not to carry letters; and the 
other, that his deeds would tell all that Sparta wished 
to know.—Before Hydarnes began his march, Ephi- 
altes had reckoned the time he would take to reach 
the southern foot of the mountain, and Xerxes had, 
accordingly, fixed the hour when he would attack 
the Greeks in front. It was early in the forenoon 
when the Ten Thousand had near finished their round, 
and the preconcerted onset began. Leonidas, now 
less careful to husband the lives of his men than to 
make havoc among the barbarians, no longer confined 
himself, as before, within the pass, but, leaving a guard 
at the wall, sallied forth and charged the advancing 
enemy. His little band, reckless of everything but 
honour and vengeance, made deep and bloody breaches 
in the ranks of the Persians, who, according to an 
Oriental custom, were driven into the conflict by the 
lash of their commanders. Many perished in the sea, 
many \were trampled under foot by the throng that 
pressed on them from behind: yet the Spartans too 
were thinned, and Leonidas himself died early. The 
fight was hottest over his body, which was rescued 
after a hard struggle, and the Greeks four times turned 
the enemy. At length, when most of their spears 
were broken, and their swords blunted with slaughter, 
word came that the band of Hydarnes was about to 
enter the pass. Then they retreated to the wall, and 
pressed on to a knoll on the other side, where they 
took up their last stand. The Thebans, however, did 
not return with them, but threw down their arms and 
begged for quarter. This, it is said, the greater part 
obtained: Herodotus heard a story, about which Plu- 
tarch is, with good reason, incredulous, that they were 
afterward all branded like runaway slaves; but it is 
not denied that they placed themselves at the mercy 
of the barbarians. ‘The Persians rushed forward un- 
resisted, broke down the wall, and surrounded the hil- 
lock where the little remnant of the Greeks, armed 
only with a few swords, stood a butt for the arrows, 
the javelins, and the stones of the enemy, which at 
length overwhelmed them. Where they fell they 
were afterward buried ; their tomb, as Simonides sang, 
was an altar; a sanctuary, in which Greece revered 
the memory of her second founders. (Dzod. Sic., 11, 
11.) The inscription of the monument raised over 
the slain, who died from first to last in defence of the 
pass, recorded that four thousand men from Pelopon- 
nesus had fought at Thermopyle with three hundred 
myriads.. We ought not to expect accuracy in these 
numbers: the list in Herodotus, if the Locrian force 
is only supposed equal to the Phocian, exceeds six 
thousand men: the Phocians, it must be remembered, 
were, not engaged. But it is not easy to reconcile 
either account with the historian’s statement, that the 
Grecian dead amounted to four thousand, unless we 
suppose that the Helots, though not numbered, forme 
a large part of the army of Leonidas. The lust 
his achievement is not dimi ; 
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persevering stand in the post intrusted to them, not 
as an act of high and heroic devotion, but of simple 
and indispensable duty. Their spirit spoke in the lines 
inscribed upon their monument, which bade the passing 
traveller tell their countrymen that they had fallen in 
obedience to their laws. How their action was view- 
ed at Sparta may be collected from a story which can- 
not be separated from the recollection of this memora- 
ble day. When the band of Leonidas was nearly en- 
closed, two Spartans, Eurytus and Aristodemus, were 
staying at Alpenus, having been forced to quit their 
post by a disorder which nearly deprived them of sight. 
‘When they heard the tidings, the one called for his 
arms, and made his helot guide him to the place of 
combat, where he was left, and fell. But the other’s 
heart failed him, and he saved his life. When he re- 
turned to Sparta he was shunned like a pestilence: no 
man would share the fire of his hearth with him, or 
speak to him; and he was branded with the name of 
“the trembler Aristodemus” (6 tpéoac ’Aptotddypoc). 
According to another account, both these Spartans had 
been despatched from the camp as messengers, and 
there being sufficient time for both to return, Eurytus 
did so, but Aristodemus lingered on the way.—The 
Persians are said to have lost at Thermopyle 20,000 
men: among them were several of royal blood. To 
console himself for this loss, and to reap the utmost 
advantage from his victory, Xerxes sent over to the 
fleet, which, having heard of the departure of the 
Greeks, was now stationed on the northern coast. of 
Eubea, and by public notice invited all who were 
curious to see the chastisement he had inflicted on 
the men who had dared to defy his power. That he 
had previously buried the greater part of his own 
dead seems natural enough; and such an artifice, so 
slightly differing from the universal practice of both 
ancient and modern belligerents, scarcely deserved 
the name of a stratagem. He is said also to have 
mutilated the body of Leonidas; and, as this was one 
of the foremost which he found on a field that had 
cost him so dear, we are not at liberty to reject the 
tradition, becatise such ferocity was not consistent 
with 'the respect usually paid by the Persians to a gal- 
lant enemy. To cut off the head and right arm of 
slain rebels was a Persian usage. (Plut., Vit. Artaz., 
c. 18.—Strab., 733.—Herod., 7, 206, segg.—Thirl- 
wall’s Hist. of Gr., vol. 2, p. 282, seyg.)—According 
to modern travellers, the warm springs at Thermopyle 
are about half way between Bodonitza and Zeztown. 
They issue principally from two mouths at the foot of 
the limestone precipices of Cita. The temperature, 
in the month of December, was found to be 111° of 
Fahrenheit. Dr. Holland found it to be 103° or 104° 
at the mouth of the fissures. The water is very transpa- 
rent, but deposites a calcareous concretion (carbonate 
of lime), which adheres to reeds and sticks, like the 
waters of the Anio at Tivoli, and the sulphureous lake 
between that place and Rome. A large extent of sur- 
face is covered with this deposite. It is impregnated 
with carbonic acid, lime, muriate of soda, and sulphur. 
The ground about the springs yields a hollow sound 
like that within the crater of the Solfaterra near Na- 
ples. In some places Dr. Clarke observed cracks and 
fissures filled with stagnant water, through which a 
gaseous fluid was rising in large bubbles to the sur- 
face, its foetid smell bespeaking it to be sulphureted 
hydrogen. The springs are very copious, and imme- 
diately form several rapid streams running into the 
sea, which is apparently about a mile from the pass. 
Baths were built here by Herodes Atticus. The de- 
file or strait continues for some distance beyond the 
hot springs,.and then the road, which is still paved in 
s off all at once across the plain to 
hours from Thermopyle. Near 
nt traces of a wall and circular 
ick mass of small stones, and 
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apparently not of high antiquity. The foot of the 
mountain, however, Mr. Dodwell says, is so cover- 
ed with trees and impenetrable bushes as to hide any 
vestiges which may exist of early fortifications. The 
wall, of which mention has more than once been made 
by us, was, at a later day, renewed and fortified by 
Antiochus when defending himself against the Ro- 
mans; and was afterward restored by Justinian, when 
that monarch thought to secure the tottering empire 
by fortresses and walls: he is stated also to have con- 
structed cisterns here for the reception of rain-water. 
The question is, whether this be the site of the ancient 
wall, as Dr. Holland and Mr. Dodwell suppose, or 
whether the spring referred to by Herodotus be not 
the fountain mentioned by Dr. Clarke, who describes 
the wall, not as traversing the marsh, but as extending 
along the mountainous chain of Cita from sea to sea. 
The cisterns built by Justinian would hardly be in the 
marshy plain, but must be looked for within the forti- 
fied pass. Formidable, however, as the defile of Ther- 
mopyle may seem, it has never opposed an effectual 
barrier to an invading army; the strength of these 
gates of Greece being rendered vain by the other 
mountain routes which avoid them. ‘* The Persians,” 
says Procopius, ‘‘ found only one path over the mount- 
ains ; now there are many, and large enough to admit 
a cart or chariot.” A path was pointed out to Dr. 
Clarke to the north of the hot springs, which is still 
used by the inhabitants in journeying to Salona. After 
following this path to a certain distance, another road 
branches from it towards the southeast, according to 
the route pursued by the Persians. Dr. Holland as- 
cended Mount Cita by ‘‘a route equally singular and 
interesting, but difficult, and not free from danger.” 
When the Gauls under Brennus invaded Greece, the 
treacherous discovery made to him of a path through 
the mountains compelled the Greeks to retreat, to 
prevent their being taken in rear. Antiochus was in 
like manner forced to retreat with precipitation, on 
seeing the heights above the pass occupied by Roman 
soldiers, who, under the command of M. Porcius Cato, 
had been sent round to seize these positions. In the 
reign of Justinian the army of the Huns advanced to 
Thermopyle, and discovered the path over the mount- 
ains. When Bajazet entered Greéce towards the 
close of the fourteenth century, there appears to have 
been little need of these artifices: a Greek bishop is 
stated to have conducted the Mohammedan conquerors 
through the pass to enslave his country. During the 
late revolution, Thermopyle never opposed any serious 
barrier against the Turkish forces. ‘The passes of Cal- 
lidromus and Cnemis were disputed on one occasion 
utoles under Odyss- 
eus; but the foe were afterward repeatedly suffered to 
cross the ridges of Othrys and CSta without opposi- 
tion. 
Tuermus or THERMUM, an unwalled city of Avto- 
lia, northeast of Stratos, regarded as the capital of the 


country. It is supposed by Mannert to have derived. 


its name from some warm springs in the neighbour- 
hood, and Polybius (5, 7) speaks of it as rérov év Tote 
Sepuoic. Its situation among the mountains rendered 
it, notwithstanding the want of walls, a place very dif- 


ficult of access, and hence it was regarded as a kind . 


of citadel for all Adtolia. It was here that the assem- 
blies for deciding the elections of magistrates were 
held, as well as the most splendid festival and com- 
mercial meetings. Hence the place was stored, not 
only with abundance of provisions and the necessaries 
of life, but with the most costly furniture; and with 
utensils of every kind adapted for entertainments. 
Philip III. of Macedon surprised the place by a rapid 
march, and obtained great booty, although many of the 
more valuable articles were either carried off or de- 
stroyed by the inhabitants. (Polyb., 5,9.) In the 
pillage of the town, the Macedonians did not spare 
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even the temples; but, in revenge for the excesses | ceeded that Algeus was on the point of sacrificing his 


committed by the AStolians at Dium and Dodona, de- | son, when he recognised him, and then acknowledged 


faced the statues, which amounted to more than two 
thousand, set fire to the porches, and finally razed the 
buildings themselves to the ground. They found also 
in Thermus a quantity of arms, of which they selected 
the most costly to carry away, but the greater part they 
destroyed, to the number of 15,000 complete suits of 
armour. In like manner, whatever was not worthy of 
removal, was consumed in heaps before the camp. All 
these facts attest the size and opulence of the place ; 
of which, however, so little is known, that, with the 
exception of Strabo and Polybius, its name occurs in 
no ancient author. Philip subsequently made another 
attack upon the town, and destroyed all that had been 
spared before. (Polyb., de virt. et vit., c. 11.)-——Un- 
der the Roman sway, when the national assemblies of 
the A®tolians had ceased to be held, Thermus became 
speedily forgotten in history. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 
8, p. 111—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 87.) 
THERSANDER, a son of Polynices and Argia. He was 
one of the Epigoni, and, after the capture of Thebes, 
received the city from the hands of his victorious fel- 
low-chieftains. (Pausan., 9,8.—Heyne, ad Apollod., 
3, 7,4.) At a subsequent period, when already ad- 
vanced in years, he accompanied the Greeks to the 
Trojan war, but was slain on the shores of Mysia by 
Telephus. (Dict. Cret., 2, 2.—Heyne, ad Virg., Zin., 
2, 261.—Pind., Ol., 2, '76.—Schol. ad Pind., l. c.) 
Tuersires, one of the Greeks in the army before 
Troy. Homer describes him as equally deformed in 
person and in mind. Such was his propensity to in- 
dulge in contumelious language, that he could not ab- 
stain from directing it against not only the chiefs of 
the army, but even Agamemnon himself. He ulti- 
mately fell by the hand of Achilles, while he was ridi- 
culing the sorrow of that hero for the slain Penthesilea. 
(Hom., Il., 2, 212, seqq.) 
THESEIDm, a patronymic given to the Athenians 
from Theseus, one of theirkings. (Virg., G., 2, 383.) 
TueseEvs (two syllables), king of Athens, and son 
of Ageus by AXthra, the daughter of Pittheus, mon- 
arch of Troezene, was one of the most celebrated he- 
roes of antiquity. He was reared in the palace of his 
grandfather ; and, when grown to the proper age, his 
mother led him to the rock under which his father had 
deposited his sword and sandals, and he removed it 
with ease and took them out. He was now to pro- 
ceed to Athens, and present himself to Augeus, As, 
however, the roads were infested by robbers, his grand- 
father Pittheus pressed him earnestly to take the 
shorter and safer way over the Saronic Gulf; but the 


hero, resolved to si ze himself like Hercules, with 


~ youth, feeling in ali the spirit and the soul of a 


whose fame all Greece now rang, by destroying the 
evil-doers and the monsters that oppressed and ravaged 
the ¢ountry ; and he determined on the more perilous 
and adventurous journey by land. On his way to 
Athens he met with many adventures, and destroyed 
Periphates, Sinis, Sciron, Procrustes, and also the 
monstrous sow Phea, which ravaged the country in 
the neighbourhood of Crommyon. Having overcome 
all the perils of the road, Thescus at length reached 
Athens, where new dangers awaited him. He found 
his father’s court all in confusion. The Pallantide, or 


sons and grandsons of Pallas, the brother of A®geus, 


had long seen with jealousy the sceptre in the hands 
of an old man, and now meditated wresting it from his 
feeble grasp. Thinking, however, that his death could 
not be very remote, they resolved to wait for that 
event; but they made no secret of their intentions. 


The arrival of Theseus threatened to disconcert their | 


plan. They feared that if this young stranger should 
be received as a son of the old ing; he might find in 
him a protector and avenger; anc 


they resolved to | This object he is said to have ac 
poison his mind against him. ‘Their plot so far suc- | force, partly by persuasion, Wit 


him in the presence of all the people. The Pallantide 
had recourse to arms, but Theseus defeated and slew 
them. Medea,. it is also said, who was married to 
4Eigeus, fearing the loss of her influence when The- 
seus should have been acknowledged by his father, re- 
solved to anticipate that event; and, moved by her 
calumnies, AZgeus was presenting a cup off poison to 
his son, when the sight of the sword left with ASthra 
discovered to him who he was. The bull which Her- 
cules had brought from Crete was now at Marathon, 
and the country was in terror of his ravages. Theseus 
went in quest of him, overcame, and exhibited him in 
chains to the astonished Athenians, and then sacrificed 
the animal to Apollo Delphinius. The Athenians were 
at this period in deep affliction on account of the trib- 
ute which they were forced to pay to Minos, king of 
Crete. (Vid. Androgeus and Minotaurus.) Theseus 
resolved to deliver them from this calamity, or die in 
the attempt. Accordingly, when the third time of 
sending off this tribute came, and the youths and 
maidens were, according to custom, drawn by lot to be 
sent, in spite of the entreaties of his father to the con- 
trary he voluntarily offered himself as one of the vic- 
tims. ‘The ship departed, as usual, under black sails, 
which Theseus promised his father to change for white 
ones in case of his returning victorious. When they 
arrived in Crete, the youths and maidens were exhib- 
ited before Minos; and Ariadne, the daughter of the 
king, who was present, became deeply enamoured of 
Theseus, by whom her love was speedily returned. 
She furnished him with a clew of thread, which en- 
abled him to penetrate in safety the windings of the 
labyrinth till he came to where the Minotaur lay, whom 
he caught by the hairand slew. He then got on board 
with his companions, and sailed for Athens. Ariadne 
accompanied his flight, but was abandoned by him on 
the isle of Dia or Naxos. (Vid. Ariadne.) Before 
Theseus returned to Athens, he sailed to Delos to pay 
his vow ; for, ere setting out on his perilous expedition, 
he had made a vow to send annually, if successful, to 
the sacred island a ship with gifts and. sacrifices, 
(Vid. Delia II.) He also consecrated in Delos a 
statue of Venus, made by Dedalus, on account of the 
aid she had given him. He, moreover, to commemo- 
rate his victory, established there a dance, the evolu- 
tions of which imitated the windings of the labyrinth. 
(Compare Hom., Il., 18, 590, segg.) On approaching 
the coast of Attica, Theseus forgot the signal ap- 
pointed by his father, and returned under the same 
sails with which he had departed; and the old king, 
thinking he was deprived of his newly-found son, de- 
stroyed himself. (Vzd. geus.) The hero now turm- 
ed his thoughts to legislation. 
had been divided by Cecrops into twelve demi or bor- 
oughs, each of which had its own government and 
chief magistrate, and was almost wholly independent. 
The consequence was, frequent and sanguinary wars 
arose among them. Nothing but pressing external 
danger forced them to union, which was again dissoly- 
ed as soon as the storm was over. Theseus there- 
fore invited not merely the people of Attica, but even 
strangers, to come and establish themselves at Athens, 
then nothing but a small settlement on a rock. By 
his prudence and his authority he induced the heads 
of boroughs to resign their independent power, and in- 
trust the administration of justice to a court, which 
should sit constantly at Athens, and exercise jurisdic- 
tion over all the inhabitants of Attica. He abolished 


| the previous division of the people of Attica into four 


tribes, and substituted that of a distribution into 
three classes, the Nobles, the Husbandmen, and the 
Artisans (Evrarpidat, Tewudpor 


er classes, 


The Attic territory 
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we read, he found no difficulty ; but the powerful men 
were only induced to comply with his proposals. by his 
promise that all should be admitted to an equal share 
of the government, and that he would resign all his 
royal prerogatives except those of commanding in war 
and of watching over the laws. ‘To the nobles, there- 
fore, he reserved all the offices of state, with the privi- 
lege of ordering the affairs of religion, and of inter- 
preting the laws both human and divine. The result 
of these and other regulations was the increase of the 
city and of the population in general. Thucydides 
fixes on this as the epoch when the lower city was 
added to the ancient one, which had covered, as we 
have remarked, little more than the rock that afterward 
became the citadel. And hence there may seem to 
have been some foundation for Plutarch’s statement, 
that Theseus called the city Athens, if this name prop- 
erly signified the whole enclosure of the Old and New 
Town. —As a farther means of uniting the people, 
Theseus established numerous festivals, particularly 
the Panathenza, solemnized with great splendour ev- 
ery fifth year, in commemoration of this union of the 
inhabitants of Attica. Theseus firmly established the 
boundaries of the Attic territory, in which he inclu- 
ded Megaris, and set up a pillar on the Isthmus of 
Corinth to mark the limits of Attica and the Pelopon- 
nesus. These civic cares did not. prevent Theseus 
from taking part in military enterprises : he accompa- 
nied Hercules in his expedition against the Amazons, 
who then dwelt on the banks of the Thermodon; and 
he distinguished himself so much in the conflict, that 
Hercules, after the victory, bestowed on him, as the 
reward of his valour, the hand of the vanquished queen. 
(Vid. Antiope.) When the Amazons afterward, in 
revenge, invaded the Attic territory, they met with a 
signal defeat from the Athenian prince. (Vad. Ama- 
zones.) Theseus was also a sharer in the dangers of 
the Calydonian hunt; he was one of the adventurous 
band who sailed in the Argo to Colchis; and he aided 
his friend Pirithotis and the Lapithe in their conflict 
with the Centaurs. The friendship between him and 
Pirithotis was of a most intimate nature, yet it had ori- 
ginated in the midst of arms. (Vid. Pirithous.) Like 
faithful comrades, they aided each other in every pro- 
ject. . Each was ambitious in love, and would possess 
a daughter of the gods. Theseus, in whose favour 
the lot had fallen, carried off, with the assistance of 
his friend, the celebrated Helen, daughter of Leda, 
then a child of but nine years, though already of sur- 
passing loveliness, and placed her under the care of his 
mother /®thra, at Aphidne, whence she was subse- 
quently rescued by her brothers Castor and Pollux. 
He then prepared to aid his friend ‘in a bolder and more 
perilous attempt, the abduction of Proserpina from the 
palace of Pluto; an attempt which resulted in the im- 
prisonment of both by the monarch of Hades. From 
this confinement Theseus was released by Hercules ; 
but Pirithous remained ever a captive. (Vid. Piri- 
thoiis.) After the death of Antiope, who had borne 
him a son named Hippolytus, Theseus married Phe- 
dra, the daughter of Minos, and sister of Ariadne. 
Hippolytus lost his life in consequence of a false charge 
preferred against him by his stepmother ; Phedra end- 
ed her days by her own hand; and Theseus, when too 
late, learned the innocence of his son. (V2d. Hip- 
polytus.)—The invasion of Attica by Castor and Pol- 
lux, for the recovery of their sister Helen, and an in- 
surrection of the Pallantide, brought on Theseus the 
usual fate of all great Athenians—exile. He volun- 
-tarily retired to Lycomedes, king of the island of Scy- 
ros, and there he met with his death, either by acci- 
dent or by the treachery of his host; for, ascending, 
with Lycomedes, a lofty rock, to take a view of the isl- 
and, he fell or was pushed off by his companion, and lost 
__ his life by the fall. The Athenians honoured his mem- 


or King-Archon, and the Polemarch. (Vid. Ar 


and at a later day obtained his bones from the islan Nak 
of Scyros, and interred them beneath the soil of Atti- 

ca. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 387, seqq.—Plut., 

Vit. Thes.)—Theseus, whose name signifies the Or- 

derer or Regulator (Ojcetvc, from Béu, -700, “ to place’ 
or ‘ establash”’), seems rather to indicate a period than 

an individual, though it is very possible that the name 

may have been borne by one who contributed the lar- 

gest share, or put the finishing hand, to the change 

which is commonly considered as his work. Theseus, 

indeed, is represented by the ancients in quite an am- 

biguous light; as, on the one hand, the founder of a 

government which was, for many centuries after him, 

rigidly aristocratical; and, on the other hand, as the 

parent of the Athenian democracy. If we make due 

allowance for the exaggerations of poets or rhetori- 

cians, who adorn him with the latter of these titles in 

order to exalt the antiquity of the popular institu- 

tions of later times, we shall perhaps find that nei- 

ther description is entirely groundless, though the for- 

mer is more simply and evidently true. His insti- 

tutions were aristocratical, because none were then 

known of any other kind. The effect of the union 

would even be, in the first instance, to increase the 

influence of the noble class, by concentrating it in one 

spot; and hence it proved too powerful for both the king 

and the people. In this sense we may say with Plu- 

tarch, that Theseus gained the assent of the great men 

to his plan by surrendering his royal prerogatives, 

which they shared equally among them. The king 
was no more than the first of the nobles; the four - 
kings of the tribes (@vA0b6acvAcic.—Pollux, 8, 111), 

all chosen from the privileged class, were his constant 
assessors, and acted rather as colleagues than as coun- 

sellors. The principal difference between them and 
him appears to have consisted in the duration of their 
office, which was probably never long enough to leave 
them independent of the body from which they were 
taken and to which they returned.—But there was 
also a sense in which Theseus might, without impro- 
priety, be regarded as the founder of the Athenian de- 
mocracy, both with respect to the tendency and re- 
mote consequences, and to the immediate effect, of 

the institutions ascribed to him. ‘The incorporation 
of several scattered townships in one city, such as 
took place in Attica, was in many, perhaps in most, 

parts of Greece the first stage in the growth of a free 
commonalty, which, thus enabled to feel its own 
strength, was gradually encouraged successfully to 

resist the authority of the nobles. And hence, in la- 

ter times, the dismemberment of a capital, and its re- 

partition into a number of rural communities; was es- 

teemed the surest expedient for establishing an aris- 

tocratical government. (Th Vs Hist. of Greece, 

vol. 2, p. 9, segg.)—Regarded as the patron-hero of 
that people of Greece among who 


literature flour- 
ished most, Theseus is presented to us under a more - 
historic aspect than the other heroes of mythology. 
Though his adventures are evidently founded on those 
of Hercules, whom he is said to have emulated, we 
are struck by the absence of the marvellous in them : 
indeed, the exploits of Theseus are generally such ef- 
fects as would be produced in historical times by the 
course of events in the formation of a polity: such, 
at least, are his achievements in and about Attica. 
Theseus yielded few subjects, therefore, to the Attic 
dramatists. When they brought him on the stage, it 
was hardly ever as the principal character of the piece. 
He always, however, appears as the model of a just 
and moderate ruler, the example of a strict obedience 
to the dictates of law and equity, the protector of the 
suppliant, the scourge of the evil-doer, and the author 
of wise and good regulations. (Keightley,l.c.) _ 
THESMOTHETm, a name given to the six remaining 
archons at Athens, after the chief archon, the Basileus 
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© Tarsria or Tunsrra, a town of Bootia, forty| Tuuspivs, king of Théspie, and father of the Thes- 


_ Stadia frem Ascra, according to Strabo, and near the 
foot of Helicon, looking towards the south and the 
Crissean Gulf. Its antiquity is attested by Homer, 
who names it in the catalogue of Beotiantowns. (Jl. 
2, 498.). The Thespians are worthy of a place in his- 
tory for their brave and generous conduct during the 
Persian war. When the rest of Bosotia basely sub- 
mitted to Xerxes, they alone refused to tender earth 
and water to his deputies. The troops also under Le- 
onidas, whem they sent to aid the Spartans at Ther- 
mepyle, chose rather to die at their posts than desert 
their commander and ‘his heroic followers. (Herod., 
7, 132 et 222.) Their city was, in consequence, burn- 
ed by the Persians after it had been evacuated by the 
inhabitants, who retired to the Peloponnesus, .(He- 
rod., 8, 50.) | A small body of these, however, fought 
at Platea under Pausanias. . (Herod., 9,31.) The 
Thespians distinguished themselves also in the battle 
of Delium against the Athenians, being nearly all slain 
at their post. (Thucyd., 4,96.) The Thebans after- 
ward basely took advantage of this heavy loss to pull 
down the walls of their city and bring it under sub- 
jection, on pretext of their having favoured the Athe- 
nians. (Thucyd.,4, 133.) They subsequently made 
an attempt to recover their independence ; . but, failing 
in this enterprise, many of them sought refuge at Ath- 
ens. (Thucyd., 6, 95.) ‘Thespie was occupied by 
the Lacedwmonians at the same time that they seized 
upon the- citadel of Thebes. (Xen., Hise. Gr., 5, 4, 
42.)—The celebrated courtesan Phryne was born. at 
Thespiz. It is mentioned, that on her having received, 
as a present from Praxiteles, a beautiful statue of Cu- 
pid, she caused it to be erected in her native city, 
which added greatly to its prosperity, from the influx 
of strangers who came to view this masterpiece of 
art. (Strabo, 410.—Athen., 13, 59.) Pausanias af- 
firms, that this celebrated statue was sent to Rome by 
Caligula, but was afterward restored to Thespie by 
Claudius. Nero again removed it to Rome, where it 
was destroyed by fire. (Pausan., 9, 26.) Pliny, how- 
ever, asserts that it still existed in his day in the 
schools of Octavia. (Plin., 36, 5.)—It is now pretty 
well ascertained, by the researches of recent travellers, 
that the ruins of Thespie are occupied by the modern 
Eremo Castro. Sir W. Gell remarks, that ‘the plan 
of the city is distinctly visible. It seems a regular 

hexagon, and the mound occasioned by the fall of the 
wall is perfect.” (Jtin., p. 119. — Cramer’s Ancient 
Greece, vol. 2, p. 208, seqq.) : 

'. Tuesprip#, the offspring of Hercules by the fifty 
daughters of Thespius. On attaining to manhood, 
some of.them were sent, by their father’s directions, to 
Thebes in Beeotia, but the greater part as a colony to 
Sardinia. (Apollod., 2, 7, 6.—Heyne ad Apollod., 1. 
c.—Diod. Sic., 4, 29.—Pausan. 10,17.) . | 

Tuespikbes, I. the fifty davghters of Thespius, 
mothers of the Thespiade by Hercules. (Apollod., 2, 
4, 10-)—II. An appellation given to the Muses from 
Thespie, near which was Helicon, one of. the mount- 
ains sacred to them. (Vid. Muse.) 

‘ Tuuspis, an early Greek dramatic poet, generally 
regarded as the inventor of tragedy. He was born at 

_ Icaria, a Diacrian demus or borough, at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century B.C. His birthplace de- 


rived its name, according to tradition, from the father 


of Erigone (Steph. Byz., s. v. Ixapia.—Hygin., fab., 
130), and had always been a seat of the religion of 
. Bacchus; and the origin of the Athenian tragedy and 
comedy has been confidently referred to the drunken 
festivals of the place (Atheneus, 2, p. 40): indeed, it 
is not improbable that the name itself may point to the 
old mimetic exhibitions which .were common there. 
(Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 222.) An account of the im- 
provements introduced by Thespis will be found under 
another article. (Vid. Theatrum.) $97 rs 
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piades. (Apollod., 2,4, 10.) The name is sometimes 
erroneously written Thestius. (Consult the remarks 
of Heyne, not. crit., ad. Apollod., 2, 7, 8.) 
Tuzsproria, a district of Epirus, along the coast 
opposite to Corcyra, and extending also some distance 
inland.- Of all the Epirotic nations, the Thesproti 
may be considered as the most. ancient. ‘This is evi- 
dent from the circumstance of their being alone noticed 
by Homer, while he omits all mention of the Molos- 
sians and Chaonians. (Od., 14, 315.) Herodotus 
also affirms (7, 176) that they were the parent stock 
whence descended the Thessalians, who expelled the 
fEolians from the country afterward known by the 
name of Thessaly. Thesprotia, indeed, appears to 
have been in remote times the great seat of the Pelas- 
gic nation, whence they disseminated themselves over 
several parts of Greece, and sent colonies to Italy. 
(Herod., 2, 56.— Strabo, 327.) Even after the Pe- 
lasgic name had become extinct in these two, coun- 
tries, the oracle and temple of Dodona, which they 
had established in Thesprotia, still remained to attest 
their former existence in that district —We must infer 
from the passage of Homer which has been referred 
to, that the government of Thessaly was at first mon- 
archical. How long this continued is not. apparent. 
Some change must have taken place prior to the time 
of ‘Thucydides, who assures us that neither the Thes- 
proti nor Chaones were subject to kings. (Thucyd., 
2,80.) Subsequently we may, however, suppose them 
to have been included under the dominion of the Mo- 
lossian princes. It were as needless to.attempt to 
define the limits of ancient Thessaly as those of Cha- 
onia: we must therefore be content with ascertaining 
| that it was mainly situated between the rivers Thya- 
mis (Calama) and Acheron (Sow/2), while it extended 
beyond the source of the former to the banks of the 
Aous. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 107.) 
‘TueEssauta, a country of Greece, bounded on the 
north by the Cambunian Mountains, extending from 
Pindus to Olympus, and separating it from Macedonia ; 
on the west by the’ chain of Pindus, dividing it: from 
Epirus ; on the south by Mount Cita, and on the east 
by the Augean Sea. It seems to have been the gen- 
eral opinion of antiquity, founded on very early tradi- 
tions, that the great basin of Thessaly formed by the 
mountains just specified was at some remote period 
covered by the waters of the Peneus and its tributary 
rivers, until some great revolution of nature had rent 
asunder the gorge of ‘I'empe, and thus afforded a pas- 
sage to the pent-up streams. This opinion, which 
was first reported by Herodotus, in his account of the 
celebrated march of Xerxes (7, 129), is again repeated 
by Strabo, who observes, in confirmation of it, that the 
Peneus is still exposed to frequent inundations, and 
also that the land in Thessaly is higher towards the 
sea than towards the more central parts. (Strabo, 
430.)—According to the same geographer, this prov- 
ince was divided into four districts, distinguished by 
the name of ae Estizotis, Thessaliotis, and 
Pelasgiotis. In his description, however, of these, he 
appears to have no room for Thessaliotis, which is, in 
fact, rarely acknowledged by the writers of antiquity ; 
though we cannot doubt the propriety of Strabo’s di- 
vision into tetrarchies, as it derives confirmation from 
‘Harpocration (s. v. Tetpapyia) and the scholiast to 
Apollonius Rhodius.. (Argon., 3, 1089.)—There is 
hardly any district in Greece for which nature seems 
to have done so much as for Thessaly. It may with 
justice be called the land of the Peneus, which, de- 
scending from Pindus, flowed through it from west to 
east. A multitude of tributary streams poured from 
the north and the south into this river. No other dis- _ 
trict had so extensive an internal navigation; which, 


with a little assistance. from art, ve been car- 
ried to all its parts. Its frui ms. Rg alike. 
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for pasturing and the cultivation of corn; its coasts, 
especially the Sinus Pagaseus, afforded the best har- 
bours for shipping ; nature seemed hardly to have left 
a wish ungratified. -It was in Thessaly that the tribe 
of the Hellenes, according to tradition, first appli 
ed themselvés to agriculturé; and thence its several 
branches spread over the more southern lands. . ( Vid. 
Hellas.) Almost all the names of its towns recall 
some association ‘connected with the primitive history 
and heroic age of the nation._-Early traditions, pre- 
served by the Greek poets and other writers, ascribe 
to Thessaly the more ancient names of Pyrrha, A‘mo- 
nia, and AXolis.. (Rhian., ap. Schol. in Apoll. Rhod., 
3, 1089.—Steph. Byz., s. v. Aiuovia.—Herod.,. 7, 


176.) Passing over the two former appellations, which | 
belong rather to the age of mythology, the latter may | 


afford us matter for historical reflections, as referring 
to that remote period when the plains of Thessaly 
were occupied by the Aolian Pelasgi, to whom Greece. 


was probably indebted for the first dawnings of civili-- 


zation, and the earliest. cultivation of her language. 
(Strabo, 220.) This people originally came,’as’ He- 
rodotus informs us, from Thesprotia (Herod., 7, 176. 
—Strab., 444) ; but how long they remained. in -pos- 
session of the country, and at what precise period it 
assumed the name of Thessaly, cannot, perhaps, now 
be determined. In the poems of Homer it never oc- 
curs, although the several principalities and kingdoms 
of which it is composed are there distinctly enumera- 
ted and described, together with the different chiefs to 
whom they were subject: thus Hellas and Phthia are 
assigned to Achilles;.the Melian and Pagasean terri- 
tories to Protesilaus and Eumelus ; Magnesia to Phi- 
loctetes and Eurypylus; Estizotis and Pelasgia to 
Medon and the sons of AXsculapius, with other petty 
leaders. It is from Homer, therefore, that we derive 
the earliest information relative to the history of this 
fairest portion of Greece. ‘This state of things, how- 
ever, was not of long continuance ; and a new consti- 
tution, dating probably from the period of the Trojan 
expedition, seems to have been adopted by the common 
consent of the Thessalian states. ‘They agreed to 
unite themselves into one confederate body, under. the 
direction of one supreme magistrate or chief, distin- 
guished by the title of Tagus (Tayéc), and elected by 
the consent of the whole republic. The details of this 
federal system are little known; but Strabo assures us 
that the Thessalian confederacy was the most consider- 
able, as well as the earliest, society of the kind establish-- 
edin Greece. (Stérab., 429.) How far its constitution 
was connected with the celebrated. Amphictyonic coun- 
cil, it seems impossible to determine, since we aré so 
little acquainted with the origin and history of that an- 
cient assembly. There canbe little doubt, however, 
that this singular coalition, which embraced matters of 
a political as well as a religious nature, first rose 
among the states of Thessaly, as we find that the ma- 
jority of the nation who had votes in the council were 
either actually Thessalians, or connected in some way 
with that part of Greece. This mode of government, 
however, seems to have succeeded as little in Thessaly 
as in the other Hellenic republics where it was adopt- 
ed; and that province, which, from its local advanta- 
_ ges, ought to have ranked among the most powerful: 
and leading states of Greece, we find, if we except a pe- 
riod of brilliant but momentary splendour, to have been 
one of the most weak and insignificant. We learn from 
Herodotus, that when Xerxes meditated the invasion of 
Greece, he was encouraged in the design by the Aleua- 
dx, whom the historian terms kings of Thessaly, but 
‘who, probably, like the Pisistratide, had only usurped 
the regal power, and, upon being deprived of their au- 
thority,sought the aid of the Persian monarch to re- 
‘cover their lost dominion. (Herod.,7,6.) It is evident 


ate c Thessali 
jects, as we find they applied for assistance in this 
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emergency to the rest of Greece; but, as it was not 
deemed expedient to:join forces against the common 
enemy, from the impossibility of making any effectual 
resistance to the north of ‘Thermopyle, the Thessali- 
ans were left to their own resources, and consequently 
submitted to the Persian arms (Herod.; 7, 172, seqq.), 
‘which Herodotus insinuates they did the more read- - 
ily, that they might thus profit by foreign aid in aven- 
ging themselves on the Phocians, with whom they had 
been engaged in frequent but unsuccessful hostilities. 
(Herod., 8, 27.)—Little notice is taken by the Greek 
historians of the affairs of Thessaly, from the Persian . 
invasion to the battle of Leuctra, except. the fact men- 
tioned by Thucydides of an expedition ‘having been 
undertaken by the Athenians, under the command of 
Myronides, with a view of reinstating Orestes, son of 
Echecratidas, prince of Thessaly, who had been ban- 
ished from his country.. The Athenian general, on 
that occasion, advanced as far as Pharsalus; but his 
progress being checked by the superiority of the Thes- 
salian cavalry, he was forced to retire without having 
accomplished any of the objects of the expedition. 
(Thucyd., 1, 111.)—The Thessalians appear to have 
taken no,part in the Peloponnesian war, though. they 
might naturally be inclined to favour the Athenian 
cause, from their early alliance with that state. Hence 
it was that Brasidas felt it necessary to. use such se- 
crecy and despatch in traversing their territory on his 
march towards Thrace. (Thucyd., 4, 78.) Some - 
troops, which were afterward sent by the Lacedemo- 


| nation did not concur in their pro-. 


nians in order to re-enforce their army in that quarter, 
met with a more determined opposition, and were 
compelled to retrace their steps. (Thucyd., 5, 13.) - 
On another occasion we find the Thessalians in league 
with the Baotians, endeavouring to harass and inter- 
cept the march of Agesilaus through their country, on 
his return from Asia Minor. This attempt, however, 
was rendered abortive by the skilful manceuvres of the 
Spartan prince ; and the cavalry of Thessaly, notwith- 
standing its boasted superiority, met with a decided 
repulse from the Lacedemonian horse. (Xen., Hist. 
Gr., 4,.3, 2.)—While Sparta, however, was struggling 
to make head.against the formidable coalition, of which 
Beeotia had taken the lead, Thessaly was acquiring a 
degree of importance and weight among the states of 
Greece which it had never possessed in any former 
period of, its history. This was ‘effected, apparently, 
solely by the energy and ability of Jason, who, from, 
being chief or tyrant of Phere, had risen to the rank 
of Tagus, or commander of the Thessalian states. By 
his influence and talents, the confederacy received the . 
accession.of several important cities; and an imposing 
military force, amounting to 8000 cavalry, more than 
20,000 heavy-armed infantry, igh troops suffi- 
cient to oppose the world, had been raised and fitted 
by him for the service of the commonwealth. (Xen., 
Hist. Gr., 6, 1,6.) “His other resources being equally 
effective, Thessaly seemed destined, under his direc- 
tion, to become the leading power in Greece. We 
may estimate the influence that he had already ac- 
quired, from the circumstance of his having been-call- 
ed upon to act as mediator between the Beeotians and 
Spartans ‘after the battle of Leuctra. (Xen., Hist. 
Gr., 6, 4, 22.) —This"brilliant period of political influ- 
ence and power was, however, of short duration, as 
Jason not long’after lost his life by the hand of ‘an as- ~ 
sassin, during the celebration of some games which he 
had instituted ; and Thessaly; on his death, relapsed 
}into that state of weakness and’ insignificance from 
which it had so lately emerged. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 6, 
4, 32.), The Thessalians, finding themselves unable 
‘to defend their liberties, continually threatened by. the ; 
tyrants of Phera, successors of Jason, first sought the - 
protection of the Beeotians, who sent to their aid a 
body of troops commanded by the brave Pelopidas. 
They next applied for assistance to Philip of Macedon, 
4 ini OS. 
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who succeeded in defeating, and finally expelling these 
oppressors of their country.; and, by the important 
services thus rendered to the Thessalians, secured 
their lasting attactiment to his interests, and finally ob- 
tained the presidency of the ‘Amphictyonic .council. 
(Polyb., Exc., 9, 28.) Under his skilful management, 
the troops of Thessaly became a most important addi- 
tion to the resources he already possessed ; and to this 
powerful re-enforcement may probably be attributed 
the success which attended his campaign against. the 
Beeotians and Athenians. On the death of Philip, the | 
states of Thessaly, in order to testify their veneration 
for his mefnory,.issued a decree, by which’ they ‘con- 
firmed te his son Alexander the supreme station which 
he had held in their councils ; and also signified their 
‘Intention of supporting his claims to the title of com- 
mander-in-chief of the whole Grecian~ confederacy. 
The long absence of that enterprising prince, while 
engaged in distant conquests, subsequently afforded 
his enemies an opportunity of detaching the Thessa- 
lians from his interests ; and the Lamiac war, which 
was chiefly sustained by that people against his gener- 
als Antipater and Craterus, had nearly proved fatal to 
the Macedonian influence, not only in Thessaly, but 
over the whole continent of Greece. By the conduct 
and ability of Antipater, however, the contest was 
brought to a successful issue; and Thessaly was pre- 
served to the-Macedonian crown (Polyb., 4, 76) un- 
til the reign of Philip, son of Demetrius, from whom 
it was. wrested by the Romans after, the victory of 
Cynoscephale. All Thessaly was then declared free 
by a decree of the senate and people (Liv., 33, 32), but 
from that time it may be fairly considered as having 
passed under the dominion of Rome, though its pos- 
‘session’ was still disputed by Antiochus (Liv., 36, 9, 
seqq.), and again by Perseus, the son of Philip. Thes- 
saly was already a Roman province, when the fate of 
the empire.of the world was decided in the plains of 
Pharsalia.—With the exception, perhaps, of Beeotia, 
this seems to have been the most fertile and productive 
part of Greece, in wine, oil, and corn, but more espe- 
_cially the latter, of which it. exported a considerable 
quantity to foreign countries. » (Xen., Hist. Gr., 6, 1, 
4.—Theophr., Hist. Plant., 8,7, et 10.) Hence, as 
might be expected, the Thessalians were the wealthi- 
est people of Greece; nor were they exempt from 
those vices which riches and luxury generally bring in 
their train. (Athen., 12, 5, p. 624.—Theopomp., ap. 
eund.,.6, 17, p: 260.—Plat., Crit., p. 50.)—Like the 
Lacedemonians, they employed slaves, whd were 
named Peneste; these probably were a remnant of 
the first tribes that inhabited the country, and that had 
been reduced to a state of servitude by their invaders. 
The Peneste formed no inconsiderable part of the pop- 
ulation, and not unfrequently endeavoured to free 
themselves from the state of oppression under which 
they groaned. (Xen., Hist. Gr., 6, 1, 4.—Aristot., 
de Repub., 2, 9.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol.. 1, p. 
343, seqq:) ; : 
THEssALioris, a part of Thessaly lying below. the 
Peneus, and to ‘the west of Magnésia and Phthiotis. 
(Vid. Thessalia, near the beginning of the article.) - 
' TuessAontica,'l. a city of Macedonia, at the north- 
eastern extremity of the Sinus Thermaicus. It was 
at first an inconsiderable place, under the name of 
Therme, by which it was known in the times of Herod- 
otus, Thucydides, Aischines'(Fals. Legat., 29), and 
Scylax. The latter speaks also of the Thermean 
Gulf. 'Therme was occupied by the Athenians prior 
to the Peloponnesian war, but was restored by them 
to Perdiccas shortly after. (Thucyd., 1, 51.—Id., 2, 
29.) We are informed by Strabo that Cassander 
_ changed the name of Therme to Thessalonica, in hon- 
our of his wife, who was daughter of Philip. (Epit., | a é ‘ 
1, p. 330.—Scymn.,'Ch., v. 625.—Zonar., 12, 26.) | curiosity of Peleus frustrated her design, and, leaving 
- Stephanus of Byzantium asserts that the former name | her babe, she abandoned for ever the te of her 
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of Thessalonica was Halia, and quotes a passage from 
a work written by Lucillus of Tarrha on this place, to 
account for the reason which induced Philip to call his 
daughter Thessalonica.. Cassander is said to have 
collected together the inhabitants of seyeral neighbour- 
ing towns for the aggrandizement of the new city, 
which thus became .one of the most important and 
flourishing ports of northern Greece. It surrendered 
to the Romans after the battle of Pydna (Liv., 44, 10), 
and was made the capital of the second region of Mace- 
donia. (Id.,45, 29.) Situated on the great Egnatian 
Way, 227 miles from Dyrrhachium, and possessed of 
an excellent harbour, well placed for commercial: inter- 
course with the Hellespont and Asia Minor, it could 
not fail of becoming a very populous and flourishing 
city. The Christian will dwell with peculiar interest 
on the circumstances that connect the name of St. 
Paul with the history of this place: It will be seen, 
from the epistles which he addressed to his converts 
here, how successful his exertions had been, notwith- 
standing the opposition and enmity he had to encoun- 
ter from his misguided countrymen.—Pliny (4, 10) 
decribes Thessalonica as a free city; and Lucian as 
the largest of the Macedonian towns. (Asin., 46.— 
Compare Piol., p. 84.—Hierocl., p. 638.) Later his- 
torians name it as the residence of the prefect, and the 
capital of Illyricum. .(Theodoret, Hist. Eccles., 5, 
17.—Socrat.,. Hist. Eccles.,c. 11.) For an account 
of the dreadful massacre that once took place here, 
consult the article Theodosius I].—The modern name 
of the place is Salontki. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 236, segg.—Compare Clarke's Travels, vol. 
7, p. 448, seqq.)—II. A daughter of Philip, married 
to Cassander, and from whom the city of Thessalonica 
is said to have-received its name. (Vid. preceding ar- 
ticle.) : 
, Tuarstor, a son of Idmon and Laothoé, father to 
Calchas.. From him Calchas is often called Thestori- 
des. (Ovid, Met., 12, 19.—Séat., Ach., 1, 497.) 
Tueris, one of the sea-deities, daughter of Nereus 
and Doris. To reward the virtue of Peleus (vid. Pe- 
leus), the king of the gods resolved to give him a god- 
dess in marriage. The spouse selected for him was 
Thetis, who had been wooed by Jupiter himself and his 
brother Neptune; but Themis having declared that the 
child of Thetis would be greater than his sire, the 
gods withdrew. (Pind., Isthm., 8, 58, segg.) Ac- 
cording’ to another account, she was courted by Jupiter 
alone till he was informed by Prometheus that her son 
‘would dethrone him. (Apollod., 3, 13, 1.—Schol. ad 
Zi., 1,519.) Others, again, maintain that Thetis, who 
was reared by Juno, would not listen to the suit of Ju- 
piter, and that the god, in his anger, condemned her to 
espouse a mortal (Apollod., J. c.), or that Juno herself 
selected Peleus for her spouse.  (J/., 24, 59.—Apoll. . 
Rhod., 4, 793, seg.) ' Chiron, being made aware of - 
the will of the gods, advised Peleus to aspire. to the 
hand of the nymph of the sea, and instructed him how 
to win her. Peleus therefore lay in wait, and held 
her fast, though she changed-herself into every variety 
of form, becoming fire,.water, a serpent,. and a lion. 
‘The wedding was solemnized on Mount Pelion : all. 
the gods, except Discord (vid. Discordia), were invited, 
and they all, with this single exception, honoured it 
with their presence (Z., 24, 62), and bestowed armour 
on the bridegroom. (Il.,-17, 195.—Jb., 18, 84.) 
Chiron gave him an ashen spear, and Neptune the im- 
mortal Harpy-born steeds Balius and Xanthus.. The 
muses sang, the Nereides danced, to celebrate the 
wedding, and Ganymedes poured out nectar for the — 
guests. (Hurip., Iph. in Aul., 1036, seqq.—Catul- 
lus, Nuptie Pel. et- Thet.) The offspring of this 
union was the celebrated Achilles. When the goddess 
wished to make this her child immortal, the indiscreet’ 
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husband, and returned to her sister Nereides. (Vid. 
Achilles, where a full account is given.) 

TuiRMiDA, a town in the interior of Numidia, where 
Hiempsal was slain by the soldiers of Jugurtha. (Sall., 
Jug., ¢. 12, 41.) The site is unknown. (Mannert, 
Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 372.) 

Tuisse, I. a beautiful female of Babylon, between 
whom and a youth named Pyramus, a native of the 
same place, a strong attachment subsisted. Their pa- 
rents, however, being averse to their union, they adopt- 
ed the expedient of receiving each other’s addresses 
through the chink of a wall which separated their 
dwellings. In the sequel, they arranged a meeting at 
the tomb of Ninus, under a white mulberry-tree. 
Thisbe, enveloped in a veil, arrived first at the appoint- 
ed place ; but, terrified at the appearance of a lioness, 
she fled precipitately, and in her flight dropped her 
veil, which, lying in the animal’s path, was rent by it, 
and smeared with the blood that stained the jaws of 
the lioness from the recent destruction of some cattle. 
Pyramus, coming soon after to the appointed place, be- 
held the torn and bloody veil, and, concluding that 
Thisbe had been destroyed by some savage beast, 
slew himself in despair. Thisbe, returning after a 
short interval to the spot where she had encountered 
the lioness, beheld the bleeding form of Pyramus, and 
threw herself upon the fatal sword, still warm, as it 
was, with the blood of her lover. According to the 
poets, the mulberry that overhung the fatal scene 
changed the hue of its fruit from snow-white to a 
blood-red colour. (Ovid, Met., 4, 55, segg.)—II. A 
town of Beeotia, northwest of Ascra, and near the 
confines of Phocis. It was famed for its abounding 
in wild pigeons. (Hom., Il., 2, 502.—Strabo, 411.) 
Xenophon writes the name in the plural, Thisbe. 
(Mist. Gr., 6, 4, 3.) ‘The modern Kakosia marks its 
site. Sir W. Gell remarks, that the place is remark- 
able for the immense number of rock-pigeons still 
found here. This circumstance, he observes, is the 
more striking, as neither the birds, nor rocks so full of 
perforations, in which they build their nests, are found 
in any other part of the country. (Jtin., p. 115.) 

Tuoas, I. a king of the Tauric Chersonese when 
Orestes and Pylades, in concert with Iphigenia, car- 
ried off from that country the statue of the Tauric 
Diana. (Vid. Orestes and Iphigenia.)—II. King of 
Lemnos, and father of Hypsipyle. (V2d. Hypsipyle.) 

Tuorax, I. a mountain near Magnesia ad Mzan- 
drum, in Lydia, on which the poet Daphidas was cru- 
cified for having written some satirical lines against 
Attalus, king of Pergamus. Hence the proverb, gv- 
Adrrov tov Sapaxa, “ Take care of Thorax.” (Strab., 
Rory a de Fat., c. 3.—Erasmus, Chil. 2, cent. 4, 
n. 52. 

Txornax, a mountain of Laconia, north of Sparta, 
and forming part of the range ‘called Menelaium. It 
is now Thornika. On this mountain was a temple of 
Apollo, with a statue of the god, to which a quantity 
of gold was presented by Croesus (Herod., 1,69) ; but 
the Lacedemonians made use of it afterward to adorn 
the more revered image of the Amyclean Apollo. 
(Pausan., 3, 10.— Cramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 3, 
p. 219.) 

Tuotx, an Egyptian deity, corresponding in some 

degree to the Grecian Hermes and the Latin Mercu- 
rius. (Vid. remarks under the article Mercurius.) 

Turicss, the inhabitants of Thrace. (Vid. Thra- 
cia.) f ff 4 i ere 

- Turacia, I. a name of frequent occurrence in the 
earliest history of Greek civilization, and designating, 
in all probability, not the country called Thracia in a 
later age, but the district subsequently known by the 

B cancer Pieria— By far the most remarkable 
ircumstance in the accounts that have come down to 
“us respecting the earliest minstrels of Greece is, that 
soveral of them are called Thracians. It is utterly 
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inconceivable that, in the later historic times, when 
the Thracians were. contemned as a barbarian race, 
a notion should have sprung up that the first civiliza- 
tion of Greece was: due to them; consequently we 
cannot doubt that this was a tradition handed down 
from a very early period. Now if we are to under- 
stand it to mean that Humolpus, Orpheus, Museus, 
and Thamyris were the fellow-countrymen of those 
Edonians, Odrysians, and Odomantians who, in the 
historical ages, occupied the Thracian territory, and 
who spoke a barbarian language, that is, one unintelli- 
gible to the Greeks, we must despair of being able to 
compréhend these accounts of the ancient Thracian 
minstrels, and of assigning them a place in the history 
of Grecian civilization; since it is manifest that at 
this early period, when there was scarcely any inter- 
course between different nations, or knowledge of 
foreign tongues, poets who sang in an unintelligible 
language could not have had more influence on the 
mental development of ‘the people than the twittering 
of birds. Nothing but the dumb language of mimicry 
and dancing, and musical strains independent of ar- 
ticulate speech, can at such a period pass from nation 
to nation, as, for example, the Phrygian music passed 
over to Greece; whereas the Thracian minstrels are 
constantly represented as the fathers of poetry, which, 
of course, is necessarily combined with language. 
When we come to trace more precisely the country 
of these Thracian bards, we find that the traditions 
refer to Pieria, the district to the east of the Olympus 
range, to the north of Thessaly, and the south of Ema- 
thia or Macedonia. In Pieria, likewise, was Libe- 
thra, where the Muses are said to have sung the la- 
ment over the tomb of Orpheus: the ancient poets, 
moreover, always make Pieria, not. Thrace, the native 
place of the Muses, which last Homer clearly distin- 
guishes from Pieria. (Jl., 14, 226.) It was not un- 
til the Pierians were pressed in their own territory by 
the early Macedonian princes, that some of them cross- 
ed the Strymon into Thrace proper, where Herodo- 
tus mentions the castles of the Pierians in the expe- 
dition of Xerxes (7, 112). It is, however, quite con- 
ceivable that, in early times, either on account of their 
close vicinity ,or because all the north was compre- 
hended under one name, the Pierians might, in south- 
ern Greece, have been called Thracians. These Pi- 
erians, from the intellectual relations which they main- 
tained with the Greeks, appear to have been-a Grecian 
race ; which supposition is also confirmed by the 
Greek names of their places, rivers, fountains, &c., 
although it is probable that, situated on the limits of 
the Greek nation, they may have borrowed largely 
from neighbouring tribes. rae Dorians, vol. 1; 
p. 472, 488, 501.) A branch of the Phrygian nation, 
so devoted to an enthusiastic worship, once dwelt 
close to Pieria, at the foot of Mount Bermius, where 
King Midas was said to have taken the drunken Sile- 
nus in his rose-gardens. In the whole of this region 
a wild and enthusiastic worship of Bacchus was dif- 
fused among both men and women. It may be easily 
conceived, that the excitement which the mind thus re- 
ceived contributed to prepare it for poetic enthusiasm. . 
These same Thracians or Pierians lived, up to the time 

of the Doric and Aolic migrations, in certain districts 
of Beotia and Phocis. That they had dwelt about 
the Boeotian mountain of Helicon, in the district of 
Thespi# and Acra, was evident to the ancient histo- 
rians, as well from the traditions of the cities as from 


the agreement of many names of places in the country 


near Olympus (Libethrion, Pimpleis, Helicon, &c.). 
At the foot of Parnassus, too, in Phocis, was said to 
have been situate the city of Daulis, the seat of the 
Thracian king Tereus, who is known by his connex-. 
ion with the Athenian king Pandion, and by the fa- 
ble of the metamorphosis of his wife Procne into a 
nightingale.—From what has been said, it appears suf- 
m)” ; 
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ficiently clear that these Pierians or Thracians, dwell- 
ing about Helicon and Pamassus, in the vicinity of 
Attica, are chiefly signified when a Thracian origin is 
ascribed to the mythic bards of Attica. (Miiller, Hist. 
Gr, Int., p. 26, segq.)—II. A large tract of country 
between the Strymon and the Euxine from west. to 
east, and between the chain of Mount Hemus and the 
shores of the Augean and Propontis from north to 
south, Such, at least, are the limits assigned to it by 
Herodotus and Thucydides, though great changes took 
place in ages posterior to these historians. That the 
Thracians, however, were at one period much more 
widely disseminated than the confines here assigned 
them would lead us to infer, is evident from the facts 
recorded in the earliest annals of Grecian history rela- 
tive to their migrations to the southern provinces of 
that country. We have the authority of Thucydides 
for their establishment in Phocis (2, 49). Strabo (p. 
401, 410) certifies their occupation of Beeotia. And 
numerous writers attest their settlement in Eleusis of 
Attica, under Numolpus, whose early wars with Erech- 
theus aré related by Thucydides (2, 15), Pausanias 
1, 38), and others. But these, in all probability, are 
the Thracians alluded to under No. I. Nor were 
their colonies confined to the European continent 
alone ;. for, allured by the richness and beauty of the 
Asiatic soil and clime, they crossed in numerous bod- 
ies the narrow strait which parted them from Asia Mi- 
nor, and occupied the shores of Bithynia, and the fer- 
tile plains of Mysia and Phrygia. (Herod., 7, 73.— 
Strabo, 303.) On the other hand, a great revolution 
seems to have been subsequently effected in Thrace 
by a vast migration of the Teucri and Mysi, who, as 
Herodotus asserts, conquered the whole of Thrace, 
and penetrated as far as the Adriatic to the west, and 
to the river Peneus towards the south, before the Tro- 
jan war.—Whence and at what period the name of 
Thracians was first applied to the numerous hordes 
which inhabited this portion of the European continent, 
is left open to conjecture. Bochart and others have 
supposed that it was derived from Tiraz, the son of 
Japheth ; certain it is, we find the name already ex- 
isting in the time of Homer, who represents the Thra- 
‘cians as joining the forces of Priam in the siege of 
Troy, under the conduct of Rhesus, their chief (Jl., 10, 
435), said to be the son of the river Strymon. (Eurzp., 
Rhes. Arg.) —Herodotus affirms that the Thracians 
were, next to the Indians, the most numerous and pow- 
erful people in the world ; and that, if all the tribes had 
been united under one monarch or under the same gov- 
ernment, they would have been invincible; but from 
their subdivision into petty clans, distinct from each 
other, they were rendered insignificant. (Herod., 5, 
'3.). They are said by the same historian to have 
been first subjugated by Sesostris (2, 103), and, after 
the lapse of many centuries, they were reduced under 
the subjection of the Persian monarchy, by Megaba- 
zus, general of Darius. (Herod., 5, 2.) But, on the 
failure of the several expeditions undertaken by that 
sovereign and his son Xerxes against the Greeks, the 
Thracians apparently recovered their independence, 
and a new empire was formed in that extensive coun- 
try, under the dominion of Sitalces, king of the Odry- 
se, one of the most numerous and warlike of their 
tribes. ‘Thucydides, who has entered into considera- 


ble detail on this subject, observes, that of all the em- 


pires situated between the Ionian Gulf and the Eux- 
ine, this was the most considerable both in revenue 
and opulence: its military foree was, however, very 
inferior to that of Scythia, both in strength and num- 
bers. The empire of Sitalces extended along the 


coast, from Abdera to the mouths of the Danube, a. 
distance of four days’ and nights’ sail ; and in the in- 
terior, from the sources of the Strymon to Byzantium, 


a journey of thirteen days. The founder of this em- 


_ pire appears to have been Teres (Herod., 7, 137.— | 
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Thucyd., 2, 29), whose son Sitalces, at the instiga- 
tion of the Athenians, with whom he was allied, un- 
dertook an expedition into Macedonia. Having raised 
a powerful army of 'Thracians and Pzonians, the sov- 
ereign of the Odryse penetrated into the territory of 
Perdiccas, who, unable to oppose in the field so formi- 
dable an antagonist, confined his resistance to the de- 
fence of the fortified towns ; and by this mode of war- 
fare he at length wearied out the Thracian prince, 
who was persuaded by his nephew Seuthes to abandon 
the expedition and return to his dominions. In re- 
turn for this service, Seuthes, we are told, received in 
marriage Stratonice, the sister of Perdiccas. (Thu- 
cyd., 2, 97, seqq.) Sitalces, some years after, havin 
been defeated.and slain in a battle with the Triballi, 
another considerable Thracian clan, was succeeded by 
Seuthes, who carried the power of the Odrysian em- 
pire to its highest pitch. (Thucyd., 4, 101.—Id., 2, 
97.) The splendour of this monarchy was, however, 
of short duration, as on the death of Seuthes it began 
gradually to decline; and we learn from Xenophon 
that, on the arrival of the ten thousand in Thrace, the 
power of Medocus, or Amadocus, the reigning prince 
of the Odryse, was very inconsiderable. (Anabd., 7, 
2, 17.— Id. ibid., 3, '7.)— When Philip, the son of 
Amyntas, ascended the throne of Macedon, the Thra- 
cians were governed by Cotys, a weak prince, whose 
territories became an easy prey to his artful and enter- 
prising neighbour. The whole of that part of Thrace 
situate between the Strymon and the Nestus was thus 
added to Macedonia, whence some geographical wri- 
ters term it Macedonia Adjecta. Cotys having been 
assassinated not long after, was succeeded by his son 
Chersobleptes, whose possessions were limited to the 
Thracian Chersonese ; and even of this he was event- 
ually stripped by the Athenians (Dzod. Sic., 16,'34.— 
Demosth. in Aristocr., p. 678), while Philip seized on 
all the maritime towns between the Nestus and. that 
peninsula, On Alexander’s accession to the throne, 
the Triballi were by far the most. numerous and pow- 
erful people of Thrace; and, as they bordered on the 
Pzonians and extended to the Danube, they were for- 
midable neighbours on this the most accessible fron- 
tier of Macedonia. Alexander commenced his reign 
by an invasion of their territory ; and, having defeated 
them in a general engagement, pursued them across 
the Danube, whither they had retreated, and compell- 
ed.them to sue for peace. After his death, Thrace 
fell to the portion of Lysimachus, one of his generals, 
by whom it was erected into a monarchy. On his de- 
cease, however, it revolted to Macedonia, and remain- 
ed under the dominion of its sovereigns until the con- 
quest of that country by the Romans. ‘The divisions 
of Thrace under thé Roman sway were as follows: 1. 
Thracia, a name applied, in a limited sense, to the 
country around the Hebrus in the earlier part of its 
course : the capital was Philippopolis.—2. Hemimon- 
tus ot Aimimontus, including the country along the 
Hebrus in the eastern part of its course, and extend- 
ing northward to Hemus ; it stretched off also to the 
northeast until it struck the coast: the capital was Ha- 
drianopolis.—3. Europa, the coast along the Propon 
tis and Hellespont, including the Thracian Cherso- 
nese: the capital was Perinthus.—4. Rhodopa, the 
southern coast from the Sinus Melas to the mouth of 
the Nestus.—5. Mesia Secunda, north of Hemus.—6. 
Scythia, below the Danube, near its mouth. ( Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 284.—Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 7, p. 69.) teh as Sal tg Ree eo. 
TurasHas, Petus, a Roman senator in the reign of 
Nero, distinguished for his integrity and patriotism. 
He was a native of Patavium, educated in stoical ten- 
ets, and a great admirer of Cato of Utica, whose life 


he wrote. His contempt of the base adulation of the — 


senate, and his open and manly animadversions on the 


enormities of the emperor, were the a of his 
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being condemned. to death. He died A.D. 66, in the 
13th year of Nero’s reign. ‘Tacitus says that Nero 
endeavoured to extirpate virtue itself by the destruc- 
tion of Petus and Soranus. (Juv., 5, 36.—Martial, 
1, 19.—Tac., Ann., 15, 16.) 

TurasysoLus, an Athenian general, one of the 
commanders in the naval battle of Arginuse. He 
subsequently headed the party. from Phyla which 
overthrew the government of the thirty tyrants. Thras- 
ybulus was afterward sent with an Athenian fleet to 
the coast of Asia, where he gained some considerable 
advantages. Having, after this, proceeded to the col- 
lection of tribute from the towns, and having, in. the 
course of this, come to the city of Aspendus, the in- 
habitants of this place were so exasperated by some 
irregularity of his soldiers, that they attacked his camp 
at night, and he was killed in his tent. Thrasybulus 
was a man of tried honesty and patriotism, and had 
shown uncommon ability. in some. very trying situa- 
tions. - The only cloud that rests upon his memory is 
an appearance of having ‘concurred with Theramenes 
in the accusation of their six colleagues at Arginuse, 
if not actively, at least by withholding the testimony 
that might have saved them: but the evidence which 
we have is not sufficient to warrant us in decidedly 
fixing so dark a stain on a character. otherwise so 
pure. .(Corn. Nep., Vit. Thrasyb.—Drod. Sic., 13, 98. 
—Id., 13, 101.—-Id., 14, 33; 94, 99.) 

THRAsSYLLUus, one of the Athenian commanders at 
the battle of Arginuse, condemned to death with his 
‘colleagues for omitting to collect and bury the dead 
after the action. (Vid. Arginusa.) 

Turasymenus Lacus. Vid. Trasymenus Lacus. . 

Turiamsus, one of the surnames of Bacchus. 

THRINAKIA, an island mentioned in the Odyssey, on 
which the flocks and herds of the Sun-god fed, under 
the’ care of his daughters Phaéthusa and Lampetia, 
and to which Ulysses came immediately after escaping 
Sylla and Charybdis. On reaching this sacred island, 
his companions, m defiance of the warning of Ulysses, 
slaughtered some of the oxen while he slept. The 
here, on awaking, was filled with horror and despair at 
what they had done ; and the displeasure of the gods. 
was manifested by prodigies ; for the hides crept along 
the ground, and the flesh lowed on the spits. They fed 
for six days on the sacred cattle; on the seventh the 
storm which had driven them to Thrinakia fell, and they 
left the island ;. but, as soon as they had lost sight of land, 
a terrible west wind, accompanied by thunder, light- 
ning, and pitchy darkness, came on. Jupiter struck the 
ship with a thunderbolt : it went to pieces, and all the 
sacrilegious crew were drowned.—The resemblance 
between Thrinakia and Trinacria, a name of Sicily, 
has induced both ancients'and moderns to acquiesce 
in the opinion of the two islands being identical. 
Against this opinion it has been observed, that Thri- 
nakia was a desert isle (vijoog éojun.—Od., 12, 351), 
that is, an uninhabited isle ; and that, during the whole 
time that Ulysses and his men were in it, they. did not 
meet with anyone, and could procure no food but 
' birds and fish; that it is called ‘‘the excellent isle of 
the God’? (Odyss., 12, 261), whose peculiar property 
it therefore must have beens that, according to the anal- 
ogy of the Odyssey, it must have been a small island, 
for such were Alea, Ogygia, and all we meet; not 
one of which circumstances agrees with Sy. It 
seems, therefore, the more probable supposition, that 
the poet regarded Thrinakia as an islet, about the 
same size as those of Circe and Calypso, belonging to 
' the Sun-god, and tenanted only by his flocks and 
herds, and his two daughters their keepers. He must 
also have conceived it to lie much more to the west 
than Sicily, for it'could not have been mo 


third day after lesring za that U arrived at 
it, (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 273 i" 


-Turonium, Ia town of the Locri 


ot. 


‘twenty-seventh year. 
than the. 
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Greece, noticed by Homer as being near the river 
Boagrius. - (J., 2, 533.) It was thirty stadia from 
Scarphea, and at some distance from the coast, as ap- 
pears from Strabo (426). Thronium was taken by the 
Athenians during the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd., 2, 
26), and several years after it fell into the hands of 
Onomarchus, the Phocian general, who enslaved the 
inhabitants. (Diod. Sic., 12, 44.—isch., de Fals. 
Legat., p. 46.—Liv., 32, 36.—Polyb., 17,9, 3.) Dr. 
Clarke conjectured that Thronium was situated at 
Bodonttza, a small town on the chain of Mount Cita; 
but Sir W. Gell is of opinion that this point is too far 
distant from the sea, and that it accords rather with an 
ancient ruin above Longachi (Itin., p. 235); and this 
is in unison also with the statement of Meletias the 
Greek geographer, who cites an inscription discovered . 
there, in which the name of Thronium occurs (vol. 2, 
p- 323.—Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 2, p. 114).—II. 
A town of Illyricum, at some distance from the coast 
above Oricum, and near another place called Amantia. 
Both these places are said to have been founded here 
by the Abantes, in conjunction with the Locrians, they 
having been driven hither by adverse winds on their 
return from Troy. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 
65.) . 
Trucypipes, J. a celebrated Greek historian, born 
in Attica, in the village of Halinusia, and in the tribe of 
Leontium, B.C. 471. His father’s name was Olorus, 
or, as some write the name, Orolus, and on the moth- 
er’s side he was descended from Cimon, son of Milti- . 
ades. - Of the boyhood and education of the historian 
we have little information. The first remarkable cir- 
cumstance of his early youth is one which the biogra- 
phers of Thucydides never fail to relate. It is stated, 


‘on the authority of Lucian (de conscrib. Hist., c. 16), 


Suidas, and Photius, that Thucydides, when.a youth . 
of fifteen, stood with his father near Herodotus when 
the latter was reciting his history at the Olympic festi- 
val; and was so much interested with the work, and 
affected at the applause with which it was received, 
that he shed tears. On observing which, Herodotus 
exclaimed to his father, "Opyd 7 voi Tod vied cov 
mpoc Ta wabnuara, ‘‘ Your son burns with ardour for 
learning.” This recitation is proved by Dodwell to 
have taken place at the 81st Olympiad, B.C. 456. 
Now, if what is said by Pamphila, a female author of the 
age of Nero, be true, the age of Thucydides at the peri- 
od of this recitation was fifteen. The grounds on which 
the whole account rests*have been carefully examined 
by Poppo, Dahlmann, Géller, and other German critics, 
and the story has been pronounced fabulous. (Com- 
pare remarks under. the article Herodotus. )}—Marcelli- 
nus informs us that the preceptor of Thucydides, in 
oratory and rhetoric in general, was Antipho, on whom 
the historian has passed a short but significant enco- 
mium in a part of his work (8, 68). In ‘philosophy, 
and the art of thinking and reasoning, he was instruct- 
ed by Anaxagoras. Of the manner in which he spent 
his early manhood we have no certain information. 
That he served the usual time in the.mepirodoz, or 
thilitia, we cannot doubt, - How he spent the period 
from his militia-service to that of his appointment to 
command the fleet in Thrace we have no way of as- 
certaining. An ancient anonymous biographer of the 
historian says that he had participated in the Atheni- 


an colony sent to Thurium. But if he had by inherit- 


ance any considerable property in Thrace, which is 


highly probable,.no reason can be imagined why he 


should have taken part in this colony. If, however, 
that statement be correct, Dodwell seems to have 
proved the circumstance must have taken place in his 
Why he went, or how long 
he stayed, we are not informed. If he went at all, he 
probably. did not remain very long; and there is no 
doubt that he had returned to his country long be- 


| fore the commencement of the Peloponnesian .war, 
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otherwise it would make his marriage with the Thra- 
cian lady of Scaptesyle (by which he obtained rich 
property in mines, &c.) an improbably late one. 
Whether he was employed in military service in the 
first seven years of the war is uncertain ; it is prob- 
able, however, that he was, ‘In the eighth year of the 
war and the forty-seventh of his age, B.C. 434, he was 
appointed to the command of the Athenian fleet off the 
* coast of Thrace, which included the direction of affairs 
in the various Athenian colonies there. “He occupied 
with his fleet a station at Thasus, and, being suddenly 
summoned. to the defence of Amphipolis, he hastened 
thither; but, owing to unavoidable circumstances, was 
«too late by only half a day. He, however, succeeded 
in saving Eion, though, had he not arrived at the tirne 
he did, the place would have been occupied by Brasi- 
das the very next morning. It is plain, that to save 
Amphipolis was a piyeleal inbogsit ling and great ac- 
tivity was used in saving Ejiion. He therefore merit- 
‘ed praise, rather than censure. - And yet the Athenian 
people, out of humour with the turn which things were 
taking in Thrace, condemned him to banishment; 
though, with a magnanimity scarcely paralleled, he 
makes no mention of it in his history of that period, 
and only touches upon it incidentally afterward, in or- 
der to show his advantages for arriving at the truth, 
and then without a word of complaint.. Discharged. 
from all duties, and freed from all public avocations, 
he was left without any ‘attachments but to simple 
- truth, and proceeded to qualify himself.for commemo- 
rating exploits in which he could have no share. On 
his banishment he retired to Scaptesyle, the property 
of his wife, and thus dedicated his leisure to the for- 
mation of his great work, and (as.Marcellinus, the an- 
cient biographer, says) employed his wealth liberally in 
procuring the best information of the events of the | 
war, both from Athens and Lacedemon. How he 
passed the period of his exile may, then, be very well 
imagined ; nor is it necessary to’ fill up that space, as 
Dodwell does, with such events as.“ the death of Per- 
diccas, king of Macedon; the accession of Archelaus, 
his successor; the end of the 7Aukia orparevoupog of 
Thucydides ;” for his military life. had virtually been 
~ defunct eighteen years before. As to the period of his 
exile, it was, as he himself tells us (5, 26), twenty 
years ; and: his return is, by some, fixed at 403 B.C., 
at the time when.an amnesty was passed for all offen- 
ces against the state ; by others, to the year before, 
when Athens was taken by Lysander, and the exiles 
mostly returned. ‘The former opinion has been shown 
by Krueger to be alone the correct one ; “ for,”” argues. 
he, “ since Thucydides says that he was banished: for 
twenty years in the-eighth year of the war, which also, 
-he affirms, lasted twenty-one years, it follows that his 
recall must have been in the year after Athens was ta- 
kén.” To which it may be added, that ‘the high-mind- 
‘ed historian would have disdained to avail.himself of 
such an unauthorized way of. returning to his country 
as that eagerly snatched at by the bulk of. the exiles, but 
would ,wait until the public amnesty should give him 
a full'right todo so, Perhaps, however, the real truth. 
of the matter is what Pausanias felates, who mentions 
among the antiquities a statue to the memory of one 
.GEnobius, for being the mover of a separate decree of 
the assembly for the recall of Thucydides (1,23). It 
is probable that, besides the general amnesty by which 
. the former exiles were permitted to return, a particu~ 
lar decree was made for Thucydides ; and, considering 
the gross injustice of his banishment, this was no more 
than -he had a right to expect.. -It is not necessary to 
notice all those many improbable, and sometimes con- | 
tradictory accounts concerning. the life of Thucydides | 
which are found in some of the. later Greek writers ; 
as, for eerie Lene who, besides making Thv- } : 
cydides descended from -Pisistratus (which is incon- tige a -mmonumen L 2.ages to com 
sain with plain facts, for the Ge teclogios of Miltiades | which he professeth himself, and apie his book 


and Pisistratus show no sort of affinity), relates that 
Thucydides. was assassinated immediately on his re- 
turn. And Zopyrus; referred: to by Marcellinus, re- : 
lates that such an event took place, but some years af- 
terward. Had, however, that really been: the case, it 
would have been perfectly known, and could scarcely 
but have been alluded’ to by Cicero, or some other — 
great writer of antiquity. Poppo, indeed, maintains 
that he lived many years after his return; but his rea- 
son (namely, that after his return he digested his his- 
tory into order) is not convincing, For it surely would 
not requite many years to do that, especially as the 
last book was, after all, left in a rough and undigested 
state. Besides, the probability is rather that a man of 
sixty-seven should not live many years. The strongest 
proof adduced is, that the historian (3, 116) makes 
mention of the third eruption of Aitna, which is said to 
have taken place B.C, 395. But this argument de- 
pends upon the interpretation of the words of that pas- 
sage, which probably-gave a countenance to the above 
opinion. It seems, therefore, to be uncertain how 
many years he lived after his recall from banishment. 
The manner in which he speaks of the conclusion of 
the war, and his having lived throughout the whole 
of it in-the full enjoyment of his.faculties, strongly 
confirms the statement of Pamphila, from which it fol- 
lows that he was sixty-seven years old at its conclu- 
sion. And as it seems probable that he would not ar- 
range the work before the conclusion of the war, so the 
moulding of the whole into its present form might con- 
sume some years of the life of an aged man. Yet its 
being at last left incomplete is unfavourable to the opin- 
ion of Dodwell, that Thucydides lived beyond his 
eightieth year. (Bloomfield’s Thucydides, vol. 1, p. 
16, seqq.)—The title of the work is as follows: Zvy- 
ypagn mept Tod moAEu“ov Tay TeAorovynciov Kal ’AOn- 
vaiwy (History. of the war between the Peloponne- 
sians and Athenians”). It is in eight books, and ex- 
tends to near the close of the twenty-first year of the 
war; but the eighth book is not so finished as the rest, 
and, indeed, there is a gradual decline of vigour and 
finished execution after the first five books. ‘This fall- 
ing off and abrupt termination of his history may 
| best be explained by a gradual deprivation of health, 
terminating in a sudden death.—With respect to the 
temper and disposition of Thucydides, it was grave, 
cool, and candid. ‘' He seems,”’ Smith observes, “to 
have'been all judgment and no passion.” He evident- 
ly had nothing choleric or resentful in his constitution. 
His notions in philosophy and religion being above the 
conception of the vulgar, procured him, as in the case 
of Anaxagoras, Socrates, Pericles, and others, the 
name of an atheist, ‘ which,’’ says Hobbes, ‘ they be- 
stowed upon all men that thought not as they did of . 
their ridiculous religion.” —As regards the merits of 
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Kriya é¢ dei, a possession for everlasting. He was 
far from the necessity of servile writers, either to fear 
or to flatter. In fine, if the truth of a history did ever 
appear by the manner of relating, it doth so in this his- 
tory.’’—Smith also has a discourse on the qualifications 
of Thucydides as an historian which merits perusal. 
He therein shows him to have had all the qualifica- 
tions that can be thought necessary; namely, ‘to be 
abstracted from every kind of connexion with persons 
or things that are the subject matter; to be of no coun- 
try, no party ; clear of all passion, independent in ev- 
ery light ; entirely unconcerned who is pleased or dis- 
pleased with what he writes; the servant only of rea- 
son and truth. He was wholly unconcerned about the 
opinion of the generation in which he lived. He wrote 
for posterity. He appealed to the future world for 
the value of the present he had made them. The 
judgment of succeeding ages has approved the com- 
pliment he thus made to their understandings. So 
long as there are truly great princes, able statesmen, 
sound politicians—politicians that do not rend asun- 
der politics from good order and the general happiness, 
he will meet with candid and grateful acknowledg- 
ments of his merits.”"--Thucydides has been sometimes 
censured for the introduction of harangues into-his his- 
tory, and this has been made an argument, by some, 
against: his general veracity as an historian. The truth 
is, however, that the writer never meant them to be re- 
garded by the reader as having been actually pronoun- 
ced by the speakers in question: they serve merely 
as vehicles for conveying his own sentiments on pass- 
ing events, for painting more distinctly the characters 
of those whom he brings forward in the course of his 
narrative, and for relating circumstances to which he 
could not well refer in the main body of his history. 
The harangues of Thucydides impart. frequently to 
his work a kind of dramatic character, and agreeably 
interrupt the monotony occasioned by his peculiar ar- 
rangement of events. Demosthenes was so ardent an 
admirer of them, that he is said to have copied them 
over ten times, in order to appropriate to himself the 
style of this great writer. ‘The finest is the funeral 
oration of Pericles, in honour of those who had fallen 
in the service of their country.—Another charge made 
against Thucydides is the division of his work into 
years, and even into seasons, for he divides each year 
Into two seasons, summer and winter. This arrange- 
ment, which Dionysius of Halicarnassus has severely 
blamed, imparts to the work a kind of monotonous 
character; and yet, on the other hand, it must be con- 
fessed, that if this plan be in some respects a defective 
one, it is less so for the history of a single war, which 
naturally divides itself into campaigns, than it would 
be for a work intended to embrace the history of a 
people, or of some extended period of time.—Thucyd- 
ides wrote in the Attic dialect : after him no histori- 
an ventured to employ any other, and his work is re- 
garded as the canon, or perfection of Atticism. His 
style, however, is not without its faults: his concise- 
ness sometimes degenerates into obscurity, particularly 
in his harangues ; nor does he seem to be always very 
solicitous about the elegance of his diction, but more 
ambitious to communicate information than to please 
the ear. Against these and similar charges, of care- 
less collocation, embarrassed periods, and solecistic 
phraseology, which Dionysius, in particular, is most 
active in adducing, the historian has been very suc- 
cessfully defended by one of his recent editors, Poppo. 
Two among the Roman writers have taken Thucyd- 
ides for their model, namely, Sallust and Tacitus ; 
but they have imitated him each in a different manner. 
Tacitus has appropriated to himself the general man- 
ner of the Greek historian, his conciseness, his depth 
of thougt ; Sallust has conformed to him in his sen- 
nces and phrases more than in his ideas.—The most 
celebrated oie Thucydides.are the oration of Per- 
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icles, already referred to, and the description of the 
plague which ravaged Athens.during the summer of 
Ol. 87.4, B.C. 429. The fearful picture which Thu- 
cydides here traces has been imitated by Lucretius and 
Virgil, particularly the former.—The best editions of 
Thucydides are, that of Hudson, Oxon., 1696, fol. ; 
that of Duker, Amst., 1731, 2 vols. fol.; that of Got- 
leber and Bauer, Lips., 1790-1804, 2 vols. 4to; that 
of Haack, Stend., 1819, 2 vols. 8vo, reprinted by Val- 
py, Lond., 1823, 3 vols. 8vo ; that of Bekker, Ozon., 
1821, 4 vols. 8vo; that of Arold, Oxford, 1830-5, 
3 vols. 8yo ; and especially that of Poppo, Lips., 
1821-37, 12 vols. 8vo.— Dr. Bloomfield, vicar of 
Bisbrooke, Rutland, England, has published a small. 
edition with English notes, in 3 vols. 12mo, and also 
a new English version of the historian, with copious 
and valuable notes, in 3 vols. 8vo, Lond., 1819.—II. 
A poet, mentioned by Marcellinus, the biographer of 
Thucydides. (Compare Poppo, Proleg., 1, p. 27.— 
Goeller, Vit. Thucyd.) 

TudLs, an island in the most northern parts of the 
German Ocean, called ultima, “ farthest,’ on account 
of its remote situation, and its being regarded as the 
limit of geographical knowledge in this quarter. The 
Thule mentioned by Tacitus in his life of Agricola (c. 
10), and which that commander discovered in circum- 
navigating Britain, coincides with Mainland, one of 
the Shetland Isles. The Thule spoken of by Pytheas, 
the ancient Greek navigator, was different from this. 
The relation of Pytheas is rather romantic in some of 
its features; as, for example, when he states that its 
climate was neither earth, air, nor sea, but a chaotic 
confusion of these three elements: from other parts 
of his narrative; however, many have been led to sup- 
pose that this Thule was modern Iceland or Norway. 
Mannert declares himself in favour of the former ; 
D’Anville opposes it. Ptolemy places the middle of 
this Thule in 63° of latitude, and says that at the time 
of the equinoxes the days were twenty-four hours, 
which could not have been true at the equinoxes, but - 
must have referred to the solstices, and therefore this 
island is supposed to have been in 66° 30’ latitude, 
that is, under the polar circle. The Thule of which 
Procopius speaks, D’Anville makes to correspond with 
the modern canton of Tylemark; in Norway. The 
details of Procopius, however, seem to agree rather 
with the accounts that have been given of the state of 
ancient Lapland. Some modern geographers think 
that by Thule the ancients mean merely Scandinavia, 
of which their knowledge was very limited. (Man- 
nert, Geogr., vol. 1, p. 78.) | 

Tuuril, a city of Lucania, in Lower Italy, near the 
site of the more ancient Sybaris, and which was found- 
ed by a colony from Athens about fifty-five years after 
the overthrow of the latter city. Two celebrated 
characters are named among those who joined this ex- 
pedition, which was collected from different parts of 
Greece; these were Herodotus, and Lysias the ora- 
tor. (Arisiot., de Rhet., 3, 9.—Dion. Hal., de Lys., 
p. 452.—Surd., s. v. “Hpddorog et Avovac.) Diodorus 
gives us a very full account of the foundation of this | 
town, the form and manner in which it was built, and 
the constitution it adopted: its laws were framed 
chiefly after the code of the celebrated legislators Za- 
leucus and Charondas. (Diod. Sic., 12, 10.) The 


‘government of Thurii seems to have excited the at- 


tention of Aristotle on more than one occasion. (Po- 
lit., 5, 4, seqgg.) This Athenian colony attained a 
considerable degree of prosperity and power: it en- 
tered into an alliance with Crotona, and engaged in 
hostilities with Tarentum, in order to obtain posses- 
sion of the territory which formerly belonged to Siris. 
(Strabo, 264.) In the Peloponnesian war, the Thu- 
rians are mentioned as allied to the Athenians, and as 
furnishing them with some few ships and men for their 
Sicilian expedition. (Thucyd., 7, 35.) .Subsequent- 
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ty, the attacks of the Lucani, from whom they sus- 
tained -a seyere defeat, and, at a still later period, the 
enmity of the Tarentines, so reduced the power and 
prosperity of the Thurians, that they were compelled 
to seek the aid of Rome, which was thus involved in 
a war with Tarentum. About eighty-eight years af- 
terward, Thurii, being nearly deserted, received a Ro- 
man colony, and took the name of Copia. (Sérab., 
263.—Liv., 35, 9.) Cesar, however, calls it Thurii, 
and designates it a municipal town. (Bell. Cuv., 3, 
22.) The remains of ancient Thurii must be placed 
between the site of ancient Sybaris and Terra Nova. 
(Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 359.) 

TuuRinus, a name given to Augustus when he was 
young, either because some of his progenitors were 
natives of Thurii, or because his father Octavius had 
been successful in some military operations near Thu- 
yii a short time after the birth of Augustus. (Sue- 
ton., Vit. Aug., 7.—Consult Oudendorp, ad loc.) 

Tuyimis, I. a river, of Epirus, anciently dividing 
Thresprotia from the district of Cestrine. (Thucyd., 
1,46.) The historian Phylarchus, as Athenzus re- 
ports (3, 3), affirmed that the Egyptian bean was never 
known to grow out of Egypt except in a marsh close 
to this river, and then only for a short period.—It ap- 
pears from Cicero that Atticus had an estate on the 
banks of the Thyamis. (Ad. Att., 7, '7.— Compare 
Pausan., 1,11.) The modern name of this stream is 
the Calama. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 108.) 
—lII. A promotory of Epirus, near the river of the 
same name, now Cape Nissi. 

Tuyatira (7a Ovateipa), a city of Lydia, near the 
northern confines, situate on the small river Lycus, 
not fer from its source. According to Pliny (5, 29), 
its original name was Pelopia; and Strabo (625) makes 
it to have been founded by a colony of Macedonians. 
It was enlarged by Seleucus Nicator, and was select- 
ed as a place of arms by Andronicus, who declared 
himself heir to the kingdom of Pergamus after the 
death of Attalus. ‘Thyatira, according to Strabo, be- 
longed originally to Mysia; from the time of Pliny, 
however, we find it ascribed to Lydia. Its ruins are 

-now called Ak-Hisar, or the white castle. This was 
one of the churches mentioned in the Revelations.— 
For an interesting account of the church in Thyatira, 
consult Milner’s History of the Seven Churches of 
Asia, p. 277, seqq., Lond., 1832. 

Tuyestes, a son of Pelops and Hippodamia, and 
grandson of ‘Tantalus; for the legend relating to whom, 
consult the article Atreus. ; 

Tuympra, a plain in Troas, through which a small 
river, called Thymbrius, flows in its course to the 
Scamander. According to some, the river Thymbrius 
is now the Kamar-sou. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol: 
1, p. 102.) Apollo had a temple here, whence he 
was surnamed Thymbreus. (Jl., 10, 430.— Virg., 
fiin., 3, 85.—Eurip., Rhes., 224.) It was in this 
temple that Achilles is said to haye been mortally 
wounded by Paris. (Hustath. ad Il., 10, 483.— 
Serv. ad Ain., l. c.) 

‘TuymBraus, a surname of Apollo. (Vid. Thym- 
bra.) : 

Tuymaztes, I. a king of Athens, son of Oxinthas, 
the last of the descendants of Theseus who reigned 
at Athens. He was deposed because he refused to 
meet Xanthus, the Beotian monarch, in single com- 
bat. Melanthus the Messenian accepted the challenge, 
slew Xanthus, and was rewarded with the kingdom of 

Attica. (Vid. Melanthus.)—II. A Trojan prince, 
whose wife and son were put to death by order of 
Priam. (Tzetz. ad Lycophr., 224.—Burmann, ad 
Virg., Zin., 2, 32.) He is said, on this account, to 
have used his best endeavours to persuade his coun- 
_ trymen to admit the wooden horse within their walls. 
(Virg., Ain., 2, 32.—Servius ad Zin, l. c.)—IIL. A} 
gon of ee who accompanied Aineas into Italy, | 
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river, and Tiberis or Tibris the Tuscan one. 
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and was killed by Turnus. 
Id. ib.,'12, 364.) 

Tuynt, a people of Bithynia. (Vid. Bithynia.) 

THyONE, a name given to Semele after she had 
been translated to the skies. The appellation comes 
either from Jv, to sacrifice, or Sw, “to rage, to be 
agitated.” The latter is the more probable deriva-" 
tion. (Apollod., 3, 5, 3.—Diod. Sic., 4, 25.—Heyne 
ad Apollod., l. c.) af , 

‘Tuyoneus (three syllables), a surname of Bacchus, 
from his mother Semele, who was called Thyone. 
(Vid. Thyone.) i 

‘uyria, the principal town of Cynuria, in Argolis, 
near which the celebrated battle was fought between 
the Spartans and an equal number of Argives. (Vid. 
Othryades.) It was probably situate not far from the 
modern town of Astro. (Herod.,-1, 82.)—The Spar- 
tans established the Aginete here upon the expulsion 
of that people from their island by the Athenians, 
(Thucyd., 2, 27.) \ During the Peloponnesian war, 
however, the latter, having landed on the Cynurian 
coast, captured the town, and, setting it on fire, carried 
off all the inhabitants. (Jd., 4, 56.—Cramer’s Anc. 
Greece, vol. 3, p. 235.) 

Tuyrsackr@, a people of Sarmatia, who'lived by 
hunting. Herodotus makes the Tanais rise in their’ 
territory.—II. or Thyssagete, a nation of European 
Sarmatia, dwelling on the banks of the Tanais, where 
the same river approaches nearest to the Wolga, and 
in the neighbourhood of the lyrcw. (Hardowin ad 
Plin:,6, ds) 


(Virg., Ain, 10, 123,— 


Tiperias, aetown of Galilee, built by Herod Agrip- — 


pa, and named in honour of the Emperor Tiberius, 
It was situate on the western shore, and near the 
southern extremity of the Sea of Tiberias. This piece 
of water or lake was previously called by the name of 
Gennesareth, from a pleasant district called Gennesar, 
at the northern extremity of the lake. ‘Tiberias was - 
taken and destroyed by Vespasian ; but, after the fall 
of Jerusalem, it gradually rose again into notice. It is 
often mentioned by the Jewish writers, because, after 
the taking of Jerusalem, there was at Tiberias a suc- 
cession of Hebrew judges and doctors till the fourth 
century. Epiphanius says that a Hebrew translation 
of St. John and the Acts of the Apostles was kept in 
this city. (Joseph., Ant. Jud., 18, 3.—Id., Bell. 
Jud., 2, 8.—Id. ibid., 3, 16.) The modern name is 
Tabaria. 

Tiserinus, son of Capetus and king of Alba, was 
drowned in the river Albula, which on that account 
assumed his name, and was called Tiberis. (Liv., 1, 
3.—Cic., N. D., 2, 20.—Varro, de L. L., 4, 5, &e. 
—Ovid, Fast., 2, 389; 4, 47.) 

TinEris, Typiris, Typer, or Trpris, a river of 
Italy, on whose banks the city of Rome was built. It 
is said to have been originally called Albula, from the 
whiteness of its waters, and afterward Tiberis when 
Tiberinus, king of Alba, had been drowned there; but 
it is probable that Albula was the Latin name of the 
Varro 
informs us that a prince of the Veientes, named Dehe- 
bris, gave his name to the stream; and that out of this 


grew in time the appellations Tiberis and Tibris. It 


is often called by the Greeks Thymbris (6 Ovubpzc). 
—With respect to its source, Pliny informs us (3, 5) 
that it rises in the Apennines above Arretium, and 
that it is joined, during a course of nearly one hundred 
and fifty miles, by upward of forty tributary streams. 
The Tiver was capable of receiving vessels of consid- 
erable burden at Rome, and small boats to within a 
short distance of its source. (Dion. Hal., 3, 44.— 


Strab., 218.) Virgil is the only author who plies. 
the epithet of c@rulean to the waters of the Ther. 
(in., 8, 62.) That of flavus, “yellow,” is well, 
known to be much more general. (Ovid, Trist., 5, 
1.—Horat., Od., 1, 2,18.)) This —— called 
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Tyrrhenus amnis, “the Tuscan river,” from its wa- 
tering Etruria on one side in its course, and also Lyd- 
ius, “ the Lydian” stream or Tiber, on account of the 
popular tradition which traced the arts and civilization 
of Etruria to Lydia in Asia Minor. (Vid. Hetruria.) 
Tiserius, Cuaupius Drusus Nero, a Roman em- 
peror, born B.C. 42. He was the son of a father of 
the same name,.of the ancient Claudian family, and of 
Livia Drusilla, afterward the celebrated wife of Au- 
gustus. Rapidly raised to authority by the influence 
of his mother, he displayed no inconsiderable ability in 
an expedition against certain revolted Alpine tribes, in 
consequence of which he was raised to the consulship 
in his twenty-eighth year. On the death of Agrippa, 
the gravity and austerity of Tiberius having gained the 
emperor’s confidence, he chose him to supply the place 
of that minister, obliging him, at the same time, to di- 
yorce Vipsania, the daughter of Agrippa, and wed Ju- 
lia, the-daughter of Augustus, whose flagitious conduct 
at length so disgusted him that he retired in a private 
capacity to the isle of Rhodes. After experiencing 
much discountenance from Augustus, the deaths of 
the two Cesars, Caius and Lucius, induced the em- 
a to take him again into favour and adopt him. 
uring the remainder of the life of Augustus he be- 
haved with ‘great prudence and ability, concluding a 
war with the Germans in such a manner as to merit a 
triumph. On the death of Augustus he succeeded 
without opposition to the empire.—The first act of the 
new reign was the murder of young Postumus Agrip- 
pa, the only surviving son of M. Vipsanius. Agrippa, 
and whom Augustus had banished during his lifetime 
to the island of Planasia. From his bodily strength, 
although taken by surprise and’ defenceless, he was 
with difficulty overcome by the centurion employed. 
Like Elizabeth of England, Tiberius disavowed his 
own order. Surmise hesitated between himself and 
Livia ; and an incredible pretext was set up of a com- 
mand of tlhe late emperor to the tribune who had the 
custody of the youth, that he was not to be suffered to 
survive him. While Tiberius proceeded immediately 
to the actual exercise of several of the imperial func- 
tions, such as delivering their standard to the preto- 
rian guard, having them in attendance on his person, 
and despatching letters to the armies to announce his 
accession, he affected to depend on the pleasure of 
the senate, and to consider himself unequal to the 
weight of the whole empire. In the conftsed, dila- 
tory, and ambiguous mode of his expressing, or rather 
hinting, his sentiments, which he often designed. to 
be understood ina contrary sense to what they seemed 
to bear, he strongly resembled Cromwell.—The ser- 
vility of the senate ran before his ambition. They 
had afterward leisure for repentance. Tiberius soon 
began to practise the dark, crooked, and sanguinary 
policy which marks the jealousy, distrust, and terror 
of a conscious and suspicious tyrant. Those who had 
formerly offended him, as Asinius Gallus, who had 
married his divorced wife Vipsania, and even those 
who had been pointed out by Augustus as men likely, 
by their talents or aspiring minds, to supply princes to 
the empire, should the road be opén to them, were 
watched, circumvented, immured, and destroyed. The 
law of high treason was made an instrument of’ pun- 
ishing, not actions merely, but looks, words, and ges- 
tures, which were ‘construed as offences against ‘the 
majesty of the prince. © y em was organized, 
which embraced informers agitators of plots, who, 
while they enriched themselves, brought money to the 
treasury ; and as a man’s slaves, and the guests at his 
table, might themselves be secret pensioners of this 
new police of inspection, social confidence and domes- 
tic security were at once.destroyed. Those who 
were suspected were-presumed to be guilty; judges 
were easily found to condemn them; and confisca- 
tions. a mag succeeded each other.—The 
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‘share which the people had retained of the right of 
election was entirely taken from them; the nomina- 
tion of the consuls assumed by the emperor; and the 
choice of the other magistrates, though ostensibly re- 
ferred to the senate, determined really by himself.— 
While Tiberius, by abolishing the comitia or assem- 
blies, swept away the last vestige of popular hberty, 
and while he weakened the internal strength of the 
empire by shedding the best blood of Rome, and cre- 
ating around him the solitude of death, he sacrificed 
her external glory to the same sleepless and devour- 
ing jealousy. This sentiment was not excited by 
those only who were aliens from his name, for those 
connected with him by the nearest ties were the 
objects of his most feverish dread and his most im- 
placable malice. His own mother, who had sullied 
herself with crime to secure his elevation, was the 
first to attract his gloomy envy; which was awa- 
kened by her having been named in the will of At- 
gustus as co-helress with himself, and adopted into 
the Julian family by the name of Julia Augusta; and 
by the flatteries of the senate, who bestowed on 
Livia the surname of Mother of the Country, and 
who received from Tiberius the reproof, that ‘‘ mod- 
erate honours were suitable to women.” His forbid- 
ding her the state of a lictor to walk before her, and 
his irritation on her addressing the soldiery to animate 
their exertions in extinguishing a fire, may be traced 
to the same feeling. That another should divide with 
him the attributes of sovereignty was intolerable to his 

mind; but he was equally unable to endure that an- 
other should be popular in the city or successful in the 
field; and in his son and his nephew he beheld only 
presumptuous rivals of his own past renown in arms, 
supplanters of his power, and pretenders to his throne. 
Weighed against this sentiment of egotism, the secu- 
rity of the empire and the glory of the Roman eagles 
were as dust in the balance. Resting on his former 
laurels, he no longer led the armies in person, but sub- 
stituted for open war the cunning of a mean, perfid- 
ious policy. It was thus that he detained in his do- 
minions, after inviting them with the fair words of a 
specious hospitality, Marboduus, king of the Suevi, and 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, whose kingdom was 
reduced to a Roman province ; and in the latter part 
of his life he fell into a total apathy and indifference 
respecting the state of the legions or of the foreign 
departments: left Spain and Syria for several years 
without governors, and allowed Armenia to be overrun 
by the Dacians, and Gaul by the neighbouring Ger- 
mans. But the ancient fame of the Roman discipline 
and valour was supported in the beginning of his 
reign by the second Drusus and Germanicus, whom 
he therefore envied, detested, and destroyed.—By 
both the son and the nephew, the most essential and 
faithful services were rendered to Tiberius before his 
authority could well be said to be established. The 
Roman legions in Pannonia, either discontented with 
their stipend, or making that a pretence for expressing 
their dissatisfaction with the person of the new emper- 
or, raised a mutiny, which Drusus suppressed. The 
same part was acted by the legions in Lower Germany, 


whom-Germanicus harangued from the camp tribunal ; 


and on their persisting to choose him emperor, pointed 
a sword at his breast, with the exclamation that “he 
had rather die than forfeit his fidelity.” A soldier au- 
daciously offered him another sword, telling him that 
‘< it was sharper :” his person was in danger, and he 
was carried to his tent by his friends; but, determining 
on the expedient of awakening the shame of the 
troops by expressing his distrust of their attachment 
and honour, he sent his wife Agrippina, the grand- 
daughter of Augustus, from the camp, which she pass- 
ed through, accompanied by her infant son Caius, and 
a retinue of weeping ladies. The soldiers, struck with 
compunction, crowded around her, imploring her re- 
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turn, made their submission, and demanded to be led 
against the enemy. Germanicus carried devastation 
into the fieldsand cities, of the Marsi, the Usipetes, 
and the Catti, whom he everywhere overthrew ; re- 
covered the standard of Varus, and, coming to a spot 
in the woods where the mouldering trenches of his 
camp were still visible, and the ground strewn with 
the whitened bones of his followers, collected them 
with funeral honours. Arminius, however, at the head 
of the Cherusci, by retiring into the forests, posting 
ambuscades, and inveigling the Romans into woody 
and marshy defiles, gained some advantages over the 
Cesar himself, as well as his lieutenant Cecina, though 
they were retrieved by extraordinary efforts of cour-’ 
age. Agrippina displayed a high spirit, and the most 
active devotion to the service of the troops, not only 
tending the wounded, but preventing, by her intrepid- 
ity, the breaking of a bridge on the Rhine, on a ru- 
mour of the advance of the Germans. Her conduct 
in these circumstances, as well as her previous share 
in the suppression of the mutiny, and even the fondling 
name of Caligula, bestowed by the camp on her young 
-son, from the circumstance of his wearing the nailed 
buskin of the legionary soldiers, were each a source of 
deep suspicion and long-concealed resentment in the 
breast of Tiberius; which were fostered by the arts of 
‘ insinuation familiar to his worthless minister Sejanus. 
—The appearance of commotions in the East, where 
YVonones, the king set over Parthia by the Romans, 
had been expelled by Artabanus, and had taken refuge 
in Armenia, afforded a pretext to the emperor for the 
recall of the Cesar from the command of the legions in 
-Germany. Obeying the mandate with dilatory haste, 
Germanicus signalized his,departure by a-final cam- 
paign with the Cherusci; whom he attacked on the 
‘Weser, and, surrounding their rear and flanks with his 
cavalry, defeated with prodigious slaughter (A.C. 16); 
Arminius himself owing his escape to the fleetness of 
his horse and the concealment of his visagé, which 
was bathed in blood. After pushing his success as 
far as the Elbe, and sending to Rome the spoils and 
captives of his victories, and the painted representa- 
tions Of the rivers, mountains, and battles, Germani- 
- cus, as a mark of dissembled favour, was: chosen by 
Tiberius lis colleague in the consulate ; and the prov- 
ince of Syria was assigned to him by a decree of the 
senate. .But, previously to this appointment, his kins- 
man Silanus had been removed from the Syrian pre- 
fecture, and Cneus Piso, a man of a violent disposi- 
tion, substituted in his room.—After agreeing to a 
treaty with Artabanus, by virtue of which Vonones 
was made to retire into Cilicia, and after placing Zo- 
nones on the throne of Armenia, Germanicus set out 
- on a tour of curiosity and science to Egypt, where he 
sailed up the Nile and inspected the ruins of Thebes, 
the Pyramids, and the statue of Memnon, which emit- 
ted a sound when touched by the rays of the rising 
sun. Returning from Egypt, and finding that Piso 
had reversed many of his orders, he issued a mandate 
for him to quit the province, and enforced it, on being 
detained at Antioch:by an illness, which he suspected 
had been produced by poison. After urging on Agrip- 
pina resignation and an absence from Rome, an advice. 
_which her proud courage forbade her to follow, he ex- 
pired at a little more than thirty years of age (A.C. 
19).—After his body had been burned in the forum of 
_Antioch, Agrippina went on board a vessel and sailed 
for Italy. She landed at Brundisium amid the min- 
gled sobs and tears of women and men; and advanced 
slowly, with downcast eyes, attended by two of her 
children, and bearing in her arms the urn which con- 
tained the ashes of her husband. The pretorian 
bands sent to escort the remains were followed by the 
whole senate and innumerable people, who beset the 
. roads, and with audible condolence and sympathy at- 
tended her to the city. The emperor and Livia for- 


bore to show themselves in public. ‘The people wrote 
on the walls of the palace, ‘Restore Germanicus.” 
Piso and his wife Plancina entered Rome amid the 
popular indignation, which was increased by the festiy- 
ity apparent in their house, which was situated near 
the forum. Piso, however, was accused of treason by 
Fulcinius ; was neglected by Tiberius, who, affecting 
the coolest impartiality, referred the cause to the sen- 
ate; and stabbed himself in prison. His wife, who had 
also deserted him, enjoyed afterward the favour of Liy- 
ia and the emperor, to whom she was useful in calum- 
niating Agrippina ; but was at last herself exposed to 
criminal accusations, and died also by her own hand. 
—The widow of Germanicus remained at Rome, and 
persisted with a lofty determination. to assert her 
rights. On her cousin Claudia Pulchra being accused 
of nuptial infidelity and treason, she. sought an audi- 
ence, and, finding the emperor sacrificing at the altar 
of Augustus, reproaclied him with the inconsistency 
of persecuting the Augustan posterity, to which he re- 
plied by catching her hand, and quoting a line from a 
Greek tragedy: 


“Child ! if thow canst not reign, deem’ st it a wrong?” 


He contrived an excuse for not inviting her to his ta- 
ble by having it suggested that some apples were poi- 
soned, and then resenting her suspicions when she de- 
clined to accept them from his hand; and at last, on 
the plea that she had threatened to appeal to the army, 
and to take sanctuary at the statue of Augustus, he 
banished her to the isle of Pandataria. On this, she 
addressed him with spirited reproaches, when the das- 
tardly, tyrant had one of her eyes thrust out with rods 
by the hand of acenturion. Agrippina resolved to put 
an end to her life by abstinence from food (A.C. 26). 
Viands were forced into her mouth by the emperor’s 
order, but his fear or his malice was disappointed by 
her unconquerable resolution. In the senate he mag- 
nified his own clemency in not’ having sentenced the 
wife of Germanicus to be strangled in the dungeon, 
exposed like a felon on the prison steps, and dragged 
by a hook into the Tiber. Drusus, the surviving heir, 
and the son of Tiberius by Agrippina Vipsania, who 
had been decreed a triumph for his services in IIlyri- 
cum and in Germany, and had been admitted to a 
share of the tribunician power, was poisoned by Seja- 
nus (A.C. 23), who had long cherished_a seritiment of 
revenge for a blow received from Drusus, and had cor- 
rupted his wife Livia. ‘The emperor entered the sen- 
ate-house with an air of indifference before the body 
was interred, and shortened the time of public mourn- 
ing, directing the shops to be opened as usual. His 
own mother, Livia Augusta, afforded him, by her death 
(A.C, 29), a similar occasion of eviricing his superiority 
to the feelings of human nature; as he not only ab- 
sented himself from her sick-bed, but, on a pretence 
of modesty, curtailed the funeral honours decreed to 
her by the senate.—The deadly favour of Tiberius was 
next extended to the eldest sons of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, who were adopted as heirs, as if in atone- 
ment forthe savage injuries committed on their admi- 
rable parents. But, as adopted princes, vows for their 
health and safety were offered up by the pontiffs; and 
this proved the signal of informations of treason, the 
usual prelude of the emperor’s judicial murders. They : 
were accused of having aspersed his character, and the _ 
accusation, was followed by the sentence and its exe- 

cution. Nero was starved to death in the isle of Pon- 

tia, and Drusus in a secret chamber of the palace.— 

The daughters of Germanicus were spared by the ty- 

rant, and disposed of in marriage :. Agrippina to Cneus 

Domitius, the grandson of Octavia, sister of Augustus; 

Drusilla to Lucius Cassius; and Julia. to Marcus Vi- 

nicius.—The presumptive heirs of the imperial family 

being remoyed, Sejanus thought the empire within his 

grasp. On pretence of discipline, he aaa the 
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pretorian bands, of which he was prefect, to a fortified 
camp without the city, between the Viminal and Es- 
quiline gates; in the senate he secured to himself 
partisans by the distribution of provinces and honours, 
and gained entire ascendancy over the emperor by re- 
lieving him of the labours of state as well as admin- 
istering to his luxury; by studying his humours, and 
breathing into his. ear the whispers of a state informer. 
A dissembler to all others, Tiberius was open to Se- 
Janus ; and easily yielding to him entire and unsuspi- 
cious confidence, was persuaded to withdraw from the 
cares of state. The plot was detected, and Antonia, 
the mother of Germanicus, was the accuser of Seja- 
nus. Impeached by letters from the emperor, con- 
demned by the senate, and deserted by the pretorian 
guards, he was strangled by the public executioner, 
and. his body was torn piecemeal by the populace 
(A.D. 31). The vengeance of Tiberius pursued his 
friends and adherents, and even wreaked its rage on 
the innocent childhood of his son and his daughter. 
—Tiberius continued to hide himself from the gaze 
of Rome and from the light of day, among the groves 
and grottoes of the island of Caprex, which he peo- 
pled with the partners of his impure orgies, dress- 
ed in fantastic disguises of wood-nymphs and satyrs. 
But the time approached when the world was to be 
rid of this monster of his species. His sick-bed was 
attended by that Caligula, the only surviving son of 
Germanicus, whose cunning had baffled the insidi- 
ousness of his agitators of treason, and whose obse- 
quiousness imposed upon himself; but who had not 
been always able to elude his penetration, and of 
whom, when his life was begged, which had been 
three times threatened, he had predicted, with the tact 
of a connatural mind, that ‘‘ Caius would prove a ser- 
pent to swallow Rome, and a Phaéthon to set the world 
on fire.” For the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
lethargy in which the emperor lay was actually death, 
Caius approached and attempted to draw the ring from 
his finger; it resisted; and on the bold suggestion of 
Macro, the new pretorian prefect, pillows were press- 
ed upon him, and the hand of her son avenged, though 
late, the manes of Agrippina (A.D, 31, aged 78).— 
Tiberius was a crafty speaker, was literary, addicted 
to astrology, and, like Augustus, apprehensive of thun- 
der, as a preservative against’ which he wore a laurel 
crown. In his person he was tall and robust, broad in 
the shoulders, and so strong in the muscles that he 
could bore a hard apple with his finger, and wound the 
scalp of a boy witha fillip. His face was fair com- 
plexioned, and would have been handsome if it had 
not been disfigured by carbuncles, for which he used 
cosmetics. His eyes were prodigiously large, and 
could discern objects in the dark. He wore-his hair 
long in the neck, contrary to the Roman usage ;_ walk- 
ed erect, with a stiff neck; seldom accosted any one; 
and, when he spoke, used a wave of the hand as in 
condescension.—The news of the tyrant’s death was 
received at Rome with popular cries of “ Tiberius to 
the Tiber!’ His body was, however, borne to the 
city by the soldiers, and burned with funeral rites. In 
his will, Caius,and Tiberius the son of the younger 
Drusus, were named as his heirs, with a reversion to 
the surviver. (Sweton., Vit.. Tib.—Tacit., Ann., lid. 
1, 2, 3, &c.—Elion’s Roman Emperors, p. 47, seqq.) 
_ Tisiscus, now the Teisse, a river of Dacia, called 
also Pathyssus, falling into the Danube, and forming 
the western limit of Dacia. (Plin., 4, 12.—Ammian. 
Marcell., 17, 3.)—II. (or Tibiscum), a city of Dacia, 
on the river Temes, one of the tributaries of the Dan- 
ube, and near the junction of the Bistra with the for- 
mer stream. It is now the Cavaran. (Bischoff und Mél- 
ler, Worterb. der Geogr., p. 970.) 
 Tisrts. Vid. Tiberis. i ost 
‘Trstxa, a town of Sardinia, on the northern coast, 
and on the ae which separates that island from Cor- 
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sica;. hence it became a usual landing-place. It is 
now Longo Sardo: (Ptol.—Itin. Ant., 72.) 
TisutLus, Autus Atsius, a Roman knight, cele- 
brated for his poetical compositions. There exists 
some doubt respecting the period of his birth, Petrus 
Crinitus and Lylius Gyraldus, the ancient but inac- 
curate biographers of the Roman poets, relying on two 
lines erroneously ascribed to Tibullus, and inserted 
in the fifth elegy of the third book, 


Natalem nostri primum videre parentes 
Quum cecidit fato consul uterque part, 


had maintained that he was born A.U.C. 711, in which 
year the two consuls Hirtius and Pansa were mortal- 
ly wounded at the battle of Mutina. Julius Scaliger 
was the first commentator who suspected that these 
verses were interpolated, and his opinion has been 
confirmed by Janus Dousa, who has shown, at great 
length, that the chronology they would establish could 
by no means be reconciled with dates which must be 
assigned to various events in the life of the poet. He 
conjectures that the lines which had occasioned the 
common error with regard to the birth of Tibullus 
were interpolated in his elegies from the works of 
Ovid, in whose Tristia they occur. (4, 10). Dousa 
was followed by Broukhusius and Vulpius, who all 
seem right in placing the birth of Tibullus earlier than 
A.U.C. 711; but it would not appear that they had 
adduced sufficient authority for carrying it quite so far 
back as 690, which they have fixed on for the epoch 
of his birth. It appears from an epigram of Domitius 
Marsus, a contemporary of Tibullus, that he ceased 
to live about the same time with Virgil. But Virgil 
died in 734, and, had Tibullus been born so early as 
690, he must have reached the age of forty-four at the 
time of his decease, which is scarcely consistent with 
the premature death deplored by his contemporaries, 
or the epithet Jwvenis applied to him in this very ep- 
igram of Domitius Marsus. On the whole, his birth 
may be safely conjectured to have occurred between 
A.U.C. 695 and 700. It has been remarked, that few 
of the great Latin poets, orators, or historians were 
born at Rome, and that, if the capital had always con- 
fined the distinction of Romans to the ancient families 
within the walls, her name would have been deprived 
of some of its noblest ornaments. Tibullus, however, 
is one of the exceptions, as his birth, in whatever year 
it may have happened, unquestionably took place in 
the capital. He was descended of an equestrian fam- 
ily of considerable wealth and possessions, though little 
known or mentioned in the history of their country. 
His father had been engaged on the side of Pompey 
in the civil wars, and died’soon after Czsar had finally 
triumphed over the liberties of Rome. It is said, but 
without any sufficient authority, that Tibullus himself 
was present at Philippi, along with his friend Messala, 
in the ranks of the republican army. He retired in 
early life to his paternal villa near Pedum. In his 
youth’ he had tasted the sweets of affluence and for- 
tune, but the ample patrimony he had inherited from 
his ancestors was greatly diminished by the partitions 
of land made to the.soldiery of the triumvirs. Dacier 
and other French critics have alleged that he was 
ruined by his own dissipation and extravagance, which 
has been denied by Vulpius and Broukhusius, the 
learned editors and commentators of Tibullus, with 
the same eagerness as if their own fame and fortune 
depended upon the question. The partition of the 
lands in Italy was probably the chief cause of his in- 
digence ; but it is not unlikely that his own extrava- 
gance may have contributed to his early difficulties. 
He utters his complaints of the venality of his mis- 
tresses and favourites in terms which show that he 
had already suffered from their rapacity. Neverthe- 
less, he expresses himself as if prepared to part with 
everything to gratify their cupidity. It seems probable 
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that no part of the land of which Tibullus had been 
deprived was restored to him, as we find not in his el- 
gies a single expression of gratitude or compliment, 
from which it might be conjectured that Augustus had 
atoned to him for the wrongs of Octavius. It is evi- 
dent, however, that he was not reduced to extreme 
want. It might even be inferred, from a distich in one 
of his elegies (2, 4), that his chief paternal seat had 
been preserved to him: 


“ Quinetiam sedes jubeat si vendere avitas 
Ite sub imperium, sub titulumque, Lares.” 


Horace, too, in a complimentary epistle (1, 4), written 
long after the partition of the lands, says that the gods 
had bestowed on him wealth, and the art of enjoying 
it: fas 

“ Di tit divitias dederunt, artemque fruendi.” 


His own idea of the enjoyment of such wealth as he 
ssessed seems to haye been (judging, at least, from 

is poems) a rural life of tranquillity and repose, of 
which the sole employment should consist in the 
potest avocations of husbandry, and the leisure 
ours should be devoted to the Muses or to pleasure. 
His friendship, however, for Messala, and, perhaps, 
some hope of improving his moderate and diminished 
fortune, induced him to attend that celebrated com- 
mander in various military expeditions. It would ap- 
pear that he had accompanied him in not less than 
three. But the precise periods at which they were 
undertaken, and the order in which they succeeded 
each other, are subjects involved in much uncertainty 
and contradiction. ‘The first was commenced in 719, 
against the Sallassi, a fierce and warlike people, who 
inhabited the Pennine or Graian Alps, and from their 
fastnesses had long bid defiance to every effort made 
by a regular army for their subjugation.—His next ex- 
pedition with Messala was to Aquitanic Gaul, That 
province having revolted in 724, Messala was intrust- 
ed with the task of reducing it to obedience; and he 
proceeded on this service immediately after the battle 
of Actium. Several sharp actions took place, in which 
Tibullus signalized his courage ; and the success of 


_ this campaign, if we may believe himself, was in no 


small degree attributable to his bravery and exertions. 
In the following season, Messala, being intrusted by the 
emperor with an extraordinary command in the Fast, 
requested Tibullus to accompany him; and to this 
proposal our poet, though, it would appear, with some 
reluctance, at length consented. He had not, how- 
ever, been long at sea, when his health suffered so 
severely that he was obliged to be put.on shore at an 
island, which Tibullus names by its poetical appella- 
tion of Pheacia, but which was then commonly called 
Coreyra, now Corfu. He soon recovered from this 
dangerous sickness, and, as soon as he was able to 
renew his voyage, he joined Messala, and travelled 
with him through Syria, Cilicia, and Egypt. Having 
returned to Italy, he again retired to his farm at Pe- 
dum, where, though he occasionally visited the capi- 
tal, he chiefly resided for the remainder of his life.— 
Tibullus was endued with elegant manners and a 
handsome person, which involved him in many licen- 
tious connexions. But, though devoted to pleasure, 


‘he at the same time drew closer his connexion with 


the most learned and polished of his countrymen, as 
Valgius, Macer, and Horace. He continued, likewise, 
an uninterrupted friendship with Messala, who was now 
at the height of his reputation, his home being the re- 
sort of the learned, and his patronage the surest pass- 
port to the gates of fame. Tibullus’ enjoyment of this 
sort of life was considerably impaired by the state of his 
health, which had continued to be delicate ever since 
the illness with which he was attacked at Corcyra. His 
existence was protracted till 734, and his death, which 


_ happened in that year, was deplored by Ovid in a long 
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elegiac poem.—The events and circumstances of the 
life of Tibullus have exercised a remarkable influence 
on his writings. Those.occurrences to which he was 
exposed tended to give a peculiar turn to his thoughts, 
and a peculiar colouring to his language. ‘The Ro- 
man fair of the highest rank had become alike licen- 
tious and venal; and the property of those ancient 
possessors of the Italian soil, who had adhered to the 
republican party, was divided by unprincipled usurp- 
ers among their rapacious soldiery. Unhappy in love, 
and less prosperous in fortune than in early youth he 
had reason to anticipate, all that he utters on these 
topics is stamped with such reality, that no reader can 
suspect for a moment either that his complaints were 
borrowed from Greek sources, or were the mere crea- 
tions of fancy. His feelings seem to have been too 
acute to permit him the possession of that. perfect re- 
pose and equanimity of spirit which he justly ac- 
counted the chief blessing of life. That indifference 
to eminence and wealth, which Horace perhaps en- 
joyed, and which seems to have been so earnestly de- 
sired by Tibullus, was rather pretended by him than 
actually felt; and his inability to procure either the 
advantages of fortune or delights of contentment is 
the source of constant struggle and disappointment. 
Hence the irritability, melancholy, and changeable- 
ness of his temper. Such circumstances in the life, 
and such features in the character of Tibullus, will be 
found explanatory and illustrative of much which we 
find in his elegies. These elegies have been divided 
by German writers into Hrotic, Rural, Devotional, and 
Panegyrical. The chief ingredients in his poems are 
no doubt derived from such topics ; but many of his 
elegies partake of all these qualities, and there are 
few of them which can be accounted as purely belong- 
ing to any of the above classes. The elegies, how- 
ever, in which amatory sentiments predominate, are 
by far the most numerous.—One can scarcely be a 
poet and in love, it has been said, without also loving 
the country. Its scenes supply the sweetest images ; 
there the shepherds have their cool retreats, and love- 
songs have their echoes. Accordingly, the pastoral 
delineations which occur im the elegies of Tibullus are 
closely interwoven with the erotic sentiments; and 
there are few, indeed, of his amorous verses which are 
not beautified by that reference to rural feelings which 
forms the great and characteristic charm of the works 
of the Latin poets. Again, as rural pictures are inter- 
mixed, in the elegies of Tibullus, with amatory sen- 
timents and feelings, so his poems, which have been 
classed together as devotional, are closely connected 
with his pastoral verses. They are full of images of 
rural theology, and it is to the rustic and domestic 
gods that his devotion is chiefly paid. He renders 
thanks to these deities for the prosperity of his little 
farm, or piously prepares a festival to their honour.— 
His panegyrics on his friends form the least pleasing 
and least valuable part of the writings of Tibullus. 
This subject was not suited to the elegiac strain, or 
to the soft and tender genius of the poet. When 
he assumes the tone of familiar friendship, as in the 
poems on the birthdays of Messala and of his friend 
Cormutus, his compliments are easy and graceful. 
But his long and laboured panegyric on Messala, in 
the fourth book, written on occasion of his patron ob- 
taining the consulship, shows how little he was quali- 
fied to excel in this species of composition. The 
compositions evidently most adapted to the genius of 
Tibullus are poems not merely written in elegiac 
verse, out which answer to our understanding of the 
word Elegy in the subject and sentiments. The 
tone of complaint best accords with his soul. He 
seems naturally to have been possessed of extreme 
sensibility ; and at that period of life when the mind 
lays in its store of ideas for the future voyage, he had 
been subjected to much suffering and Aieappotntment. 
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Hence, though his fortune afterward improved, he 
had acquired the habit of viewing obejcts as sur- 


rounded with a continual gloom; nor does any other 
poet so often introduce the dismal images of death. 


Even to the most joyous thoughts of ‘Tibullus, some 
mournful or plaintive sentiment is generally united, 
and his most gay and smiling figures wear chaplets of 
cypress on their brows.—It has already been said, that 
Tibullus was no imitator of the Greeks, and he is 
certainly the most original of the Latin poets. His 
elegies were the overflowings of his sorrows, his mis- 
tress alone was the Muse that inspired him. In the 
few instances in which he has followed the Greeks, he 
has imitated them with much good taste, and some- 
times even with improvements on the original.—The 
elegies of Tibullus are divided into four books.— 
These poems are commonly printed along with those 
of Catullus and Propertius. Of the editions of Tibul- 
lus separately, the best are, that ‘of Brouckhusius, 
Amstelod., 1708, 4to; that of Vulpius, Patav., 1749, 
4to; that of Heyne, Lips:, 1755-77-98, 8vo ; that of 
Wunderlich, Lzps., 1817, 8vo; that of Lachmann, 
Berol., 1829, 8vo ; and that of Dissen, Gotteng., 1835, 
2 vols. 8vo. (Dunlop’s Roman Lit., vol. 3, p. 283, 
seqq.) ; 

Trsur, an ancient town of Latium, northeast of 
Rome, on the banks of the Anio. According to Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, it was originally a town of the 
Siculi, the most ancient inhabitants of Latium; and, 
as a proof of this fact, he mentions that the name of 
Sicelion was still attached to a portion of the place. 
(Dion. Hal., 1, 16.) Tibur, however, lays claim toa 
more illustrious, though a later origin, having been 


founded, according to some authors, by Catillus, an: 


officer of Evander, while others pretend that this Ca- 
tillas was a son of Amphiaraus, who, with his two 
brothers, migrated to Italy, and, having conquered the 
Siculi, gave to one of their towns the name of Tibur, 
from his brother Tiburtus. From this account of So- 
linus (c. 8), as well as that of Dionysius, we may col- 
lect that Catillus was one of the Pelasgic chiefs, who, 
with the assistance of the Aborigines, formed settle- 
ments in Italy.—Tibur is one of the places that ap- 
pear most frequently to have afforded an asylum to 
Roman fugitives. From what period it enjoyed the 
rights of a Roman city is not precisely known, but it 
was, in all probability, anterior to the civil wars. of 

rius and Sylla. The latter, indeed, is said to have 
deprived the Tiburtini of these privileges, but they 
regained them upon his abdication, and they were 
confirmed by the Emperor Claudius. Hercules was 
the deity held in the greatest veneration at Tibur ; 
and his temple, on the foundations of which the pres- 
ent cathedral is said to be built, was famous through- 
out Italy. (Strabo, 238.) Hence the epithet of Her- 
culanean given by the poets to this city. ‘The modern 
name of Tibur is Tivoli.—As regards the Sibyl of Ti- 
bur, vid. Albunea. (Cramer's Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 
56.) 

Tisurtus, a brother of the founder of Tibur, which 
is hence often called Tiburtia Mena. (Vid. Tibur.) 
He was one of the sons of Amphiaraus. (Vzrg., din., 
7, 670.) 

Ticinum, a city of Cisalpine Gaul, situate on the 
river Ticinus, near its junction with the Padus. It 
was founded, according to Pliny (3, 17), by the Levi 
and Marici, but, being placed on the left bank of the 
Ticinus, it would, of course, belong to ‘the Insubres ; 
and, in fact, Ptolemy (p. 64) ascribes it to that people. 
Tacitus is the first historian that makes mention of it. 
According to that historian (Ann., 3, 5), Augustus ad- 
vanced as far as Ticinum to meet the corpse of Dru- 
sus, the father of Germanicus, in the depth of winter, 
and from thence escorted it to Rome. It is also fre- 
quently noticed in his Histories, Ancient inscriptions 
give it the title of municipium. Under the Lombard 
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‘kings, Ticinum assumed the name of Papia, which, in 
process of time, has been changed to Pavia. (Paul. 
Diacon., Rer. Lang., 2, 15.--Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 1, p. 53.) 

Ticinus, now the Tesino, a river of Gallia Cisalpi- 
na, rising in the Leopontine Alps, near the sources of 
the Rhodanus, and falling into the Po near Ticinum. 
It traversed in its course the Lacus Verbanus, or Lage 
Maggiore. At the mouth of this river, the Romans, 
under Cornelius Scipio, the father of Scipio Africanus 
the Elder, were defeated by Hannibal.—Consult, in 
relation to this battle, the remarks of Cramer (Anc. 
Italy, vol. 1, p. 54, seqq.). : 

Tirta, a mountain range of Campania, about a 
mile to the east of Capua. It was a branch of the 
Apennines, and now takes its name from the village 
of Maddaloni, near Caserta. The original significa- 
tion of the word Tifata, according to Festus, answered 
to that of the Latin zliceta. This ridge is often no- 
ticed by Livy as a favourite position of Hannibal 
when in the vicinity of Capua (23, 36 et 39; 26, 5). 
Here also were two celebrated temples consecrated 
to Diana and Jove. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 
205.) * 

TirernuM, I. a town of Umbria, near the Metaurus, 
called hence, for distinction’ sake, Metaurense. It is 
now St. Angelo in Vado. (Pliny, 3, 18.)—II. A 
town of Umbria, towards the sources of the Tiber, 
and on the left bank of that river, distinguished from 
that circumstance by the epithet of Tiberinum. Its 
site is supposed to be occupied by the modern Citta. - 
di Castello. Tifernum is chiefly known to us from 
the circumstance of its having been situated near the 
villa of the younger Pliny. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 1, p. 263.)—III. A town of Samnium, supposed: 
to have stood near the Ponte di Limosano, on the 
right bank of the river ‘Tifernus (now Biferno). The 
Mons Tifernus was near the source of the same riv- 
er, above Boiano, and is now called Monte Matese. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 231.) P 

TIFERNUS, a mountain of Campania. (Vid. Tifer- 
num III.) ; 

TicELLinus, Sophonius, an infamous character in 
the reign of Nero, whose vices secured to him the fa- 
vour of that corrupt emperor. He was prefect of the 
pretorian guards when the conspiracy against Nero was 
discovered, and for his services on that occasion the 
emperor bestowed upon him triumphal honours. Hay- 
ing gained, according to Tacitus, an entire ascendant 
over the affections of Nero, he was, in some instances, 
the adviser of some of the worst acts of that prince, 
and-in others the chief actor, without the knowledge 
of his master. He corrupted Nero at first, ard then © 


-deserted him; and at last, to the great joy of all,-he ~ 


was compelled to put an end to his existence by order 
of Otho. (Tacit., Ann., 14, 51, segg.—lId. 2b., 15, 
72.—Id., Hist., 1, 72.) 
TiceLiius, M. Hermogenes, a singer and musician, 
who stood high. in the favour of Julius Cesar, and af- 
terward in that of Augustus. He seems to have been 
indebted for his elevation to a fine voice, and a courtly 
and insinuating address. His moral character may be 
inferred from those who are said in Horace (Sat., 1, 2, 
3) to have deplored his death,.and on whom he would 
appear to have squandered much of-his wealth. Ci- 
cero, in a letter to a friend, numbers Tigellius amorig 
the “ familiarissimi”. of Cesar, and describes him as 
“hominem pestilentiorem patria sua,” in allusion to 
the -unwholesome atmosphere of Sardinia; of which 
island this individual was a native. (Cié., Ep. ad 
Fam., 7, 24.) The scholiast informs us that Horace 
attacked Tigellius because the latter derided his ver- 
ses. (Schol. ad Horat.,l.c.)  ~ % 
Ticranes, king of Armenia, the son-in-law and — 
ally of Mithradates. He rendered himself master of 
Armenia Minor, Cappadocia, and Syria, but lost all 
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these conquests after the defeat of Mithradates. Lu- 
cullus, the Roman commander, invaded Armenia, and 
defeated, near Tigranocerta, the mixed and numerous 
army of Tigranes. (Vid. Lucullus.) The peace con- 
eluded in the year 63 B.C. left him only Armenia. 
(Vid. Mithradates VII.) we" 

TieRaNnocerTa, the capital of Armenia, built by 
Tigranes during the Mithradatic war. It was situate 
to the east of the Tigris, on the river Nicephorius, 
and, according to Tacitus, stood on a hill nearly sur- 
rounded by the latter river. It was a large, rich, and 
powerful city. It was inhabited not only by Orientals, 
but also by many Grecian colonists, and likewise by 
captives who had been carried. off by Tigranes from 
some of the Greek cities of Syria which had been 
conquered by him from the Seleucide. Lucullus, 
during the Mithradatic war, took it with difficulty, and 
found in it immense riches, and no less than 8,000 
talents in ready money. The Roman commander sent 
home the greater part of the foreign inhabitants, but 
still the city remained, after this, no unimportant place. 
The remains of Tigranocerta are at Sered on the Cha- 
bur. (Tac., Ann., 12, 50.—Zd. abid., 14, 24.—Plin., 
699:) 

TieRis, a large river of Asia, rising in the mount- 
ains of Armenia Major, in the district of Sophene, and 
falling into the Euphrates. A rising ground prevents 
it from proceeding to the Euphrates in the early part 
of its course. A deep ravine in the mountains above 
Amida, or Diarbekir, opens a passage for it, and it 
takes its speedy course across a territory which is very 
unequal, and has a powerful declivity. Its extreme 
rapidity, the natural effect of local circumstances, 
has procured for it the name of Tigr in the Median 
language, Diglito with the Syrians, Delkat or Didhi- 
lat in Arabic, and Hiddekel in Hebrew; all which 
terms denote the flight of an arrow. ahl, Vorder 
und Mittel Asien, 1, p. 710.—Compare Rosenmuller,, 
ad Gen., 2, 14.) Besides this branch, which is best 
known to the moderns, Pliny has described to us, in 
detail, another, which issues from a chain of mount- 
ains, now the mountains of Kurdistan, to the west of 
the Arsissa Palus or Lake of Van. It passes by the 
_ Lake Arethusa. Its course being checked by a part 

of Mount Taurus, it falls into’a subterranean cavern 
called Zoroander, and appears again at the bottom of 
the mountain. ‘The identity of its waters is shown’ by 
the reappearance of light bodies at its issue that have 
been thrown up into it above the place where it en- 
ters the mountains. It passes also by the Lake Thos- 
pitis, near Arzanene or Erzen, buries itself again in 
subterranean caverns, and reappears at the distance 
of twenty-five miles below, near Nympheum. This 
branch joins the western Tigris. As the Tigris and 
Euphrates approach, the intermediate land loses its 
- elevation, and is occupied by meadows and morasses. 
Several artificial communications, perhaps two or three 
of which are natural, form a prelude to the approach- 
ing junction of the rivers, which finally takes place 
near the modern Koma. ‘The river formed by their 
junction was called Pasitigris, now Shat-el-Arab, or 
the river of Arabia. It has three principal mouths, 
besides a small outlet; these occupy a space of thirty- 
six miles. For farther particulars, vid. Euphrates. 
‘The Tigris, though a far less noble stream than the 
Euphrates, is one of the most celebrated rivers in his- 
tory, and many famous cities, at various periods, have 
decorated its banks: among these may be mentioned 
‘Nineveh, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and, in modern times, 
Bagdad, Mousul, Diarbekr. The length of the Ti- 
gris is eight hundred miles. (Herod:, 1, 89.—Id., 5, 


52,—Id., 6, 20.—Polyb., 5, 46.—Tac., Ann., 6, 37.—| ry 
Id. ibid., 12, 13.— Mela, 1, 2.—Id., 3, 8. — Plin., 2,. 


103.—Id., 6, 9.—Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 191, 
Am. ed.) 3 


_ Tigurinr, a warlike people among. the Helvetii, | 
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whose territory is supposed to have answered to the 
modern Zurich. Considerable doubt, however, has 
been thrown upon the correctness of this opinion. 
(Consult Lemaire, Ind. Geogr. ad Cas., s. v.—Ober- 
lin. ad Cas:, B. G., 1, 27.) 

TimaAcus, now the Tzmok, a river of Meesia falling 
into the Danube. (Plhin., 3, 26.) 

Timaus, I, a Pythagorean philosopher, a native of 
Locri, born about B.C. 380. He wasa preceptor of 
Plato’s. We have remaining of his productions only 
a single work (if:indeed this be his), written in the 
Doric dialect, and treating “of the Soul of the World 
and of. Nature” (mepi puyi¢ Kéouw kal gbovoc). 
There exists, however, much uncertainty as to its 
being the work of Timeus or not. Tennemann (Syst. 
der Plat. Phil.; vol. 1, p. 93) attempts to prove that 
it is merely an extract from the Timeus of Plato. 
Other critics, on the contrary, charge Plato with cop- 
ying ftom this work into his dialogue. We owe the 
preservation of this-piece of Timeus’ to. Proclus, who 
has placed it at the head of his commentary on Plato’s 
Timeus. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 2, p. 313.)— 
II. A native of Tauromenium, in Sicily, who flourish- 
ed about 260 B.C. Having been driven into exile 
by Agathocles, he repaired to Athens, where he occu- 
pied himself withthe composition of a great historical 
work on the affairs of Greece, on those of Sicily, the 
wars of Pytrhus, of Agathocles, &c. It bore the title 
of “EAAnviKG Kat LixeAcka, or, rather, ’iraAica xat 
ZukeAckad, and was divided into more than 40 books. 
It appears, from a passage in Polybius (3, 32), that 
this work did not contain a synchronistic relation of 


.events, but consisted rather of detached portions of 


history, in each of which the author treated separately 
of some important event. Cicero cites Timeus as a 
model of what was called the ‘‘ Asiatic” style. (Brut., 
c. 95.—De Orat., 2,13.) Polybius, and, after him, Di- 
odorus Siculus, have charged Timzus with credulity 
and unfairness. Naturally gloomy and morose, he was 
exasperated by the treatment which he had experienced 
from Agathocles. His ill-humour, however (if it may 
be so termed), never degenerated into misanthropy ; 
he was even open at times to kindly affections. Ti- 
moleon was the hero whom he admired ; and Cicero 
says that the former owed a part of his glory to the 
circumstance of his having had such an. historian of 
his exploits as Timeus. 
ancients praised his geographical knowledge, and his 
care in indicating the chronology of the events which 
he describes. He appears also to have composed an- 
other work, on the “ Olympiads,” and it is said he 
was the first historical writer that employed this era. 
Longinus, after speaking of Timeus as in general an 
able, well-informed, and sensible writer, charges him 
with frequent puerilities and frigid expressions, which 
he ascribes té an over-eagerness for novelty of ideas 
and language. (Long., § 4.)—We have only some 
fragments remaining of the historical work. These 
have been collected by Géller, in his treatise “De 
Situ et Origine Syracusarum,” p. 209, seqq. (Scholl, 


Hist: Lit. Gr., vol. 3, p. 219, segg.)—III. A sophist — 


of the third century of our era, who wrote a book call- 
ed Lexicon vocum Platonicarum. It was edited with - 
great ability by Ruhnken, Lugd. Bat., 1754, 8vo.— 
A later edition of this same, containing all Ruhnken’s 
notes, appeared from the Leipsic press in 1828, 8vo, — 
under the editorial care of Koch.—As regards the pe- 
riod when he is supposed to have’ flourished, consult 


‘the remarks of Ruhnken (Pref., p. xiv.), 


Tim+cines, a native of Alexandrea, son of the bank- 
er of Ptolemy Auletes. Having been reduced to slave- 
when the city was taken by Gabinius (55 B.C.), he 
was brought to Rome, and sold to Faustus, the son of 
Sylla, who gave him his freedom. He exercised, after 
this, the profession of a cdok, and then that of a litter- 
bearer (lecticarius), Abandoning, ait ca this 


(Ep. ad Fam., 4, 12.) The s» 
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humble employment, he set up as a teacher of rheto- 
ric, and met with brilliant success. His society was 
much sought after on account of his agreeable manners 
and intellectual qualities; but his passion for uttering 
bons mots ruined all his prospects. Augustus, it seems, 
had appointed him his’ historiographer, and extended 
his favour to him in a marked degree, until, offended 
by a witty speech of Timagenes, he forbade him his 
presence. Inthe resentment of the moment, ‘Timag- 
enes burned the history which he had composed of the 
reign of Augustus, and retired to Tusculum, where he 
enjoyed the patronage and protection of Asinius Pol- 
lio. In this retreat he wrote a History of Alexander 
and his successors, entitled mep? Baciréwy (“ OF 
Kings’). This work formed one of the principal 
sources whence Quintus Curtius drew the materials 
of his historical romance. ‘imagenes, after this, fixed 
his residence at the very extremity of the empire, in 
Drapanum, a city of Osrhoene, where he ended his 
days. It is on account of his residence in this part of 
the East that some authors give him the epithet of 
“the Syrian.” Besides his History of. Alexander, 
Timagenes also published a work on the Gauls, which 
is cited by Ammianus Marcellinus @nd Plutarch. 
(Bonamy, Recherches sur Vhistorien Timagéne.— 
Mem. de Acad. des Inscr., &c., vol. 13, p. 35.) 
Vossius distinguishes between Timagenes the Alexan- 
drean and Timagenes the Syrian, but in this he is 
wrong. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 4, p. 75.) 
Timantues, I. a painter, said by Eustathius (ad II., 
24, 163) to have been a native of Sicyon, but by Quin- 
tilian (2, 13), of Cythnus. He was a contemporary 
of Zeuxis and Parrhasius (Plin., 35, 9, 36), and must, 
consequently, have lived about Olymp. 96. The most 
important passage relating to him is in Pliny (35, 10, 
36).—Timanthes has not been so much brought for- 
ward in the annals of art as Zeuxis and Parrhasius; 
but, as far as we have means given us of judging, he 
was, at least, inferior to neither in genius. He seems 
to have thrown a large share of intellect and thought 
into his productions. He appears to have been une- 
qualled both in ingenuity and feeling, of which we 
have some remarkable examples. One of these was 
displayed in the picture on the noble subject of the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, in which he represented the 


tender and beautiful virgin standing before the altar 


awaiting her doom, and surrounded by her afflicted 
elatives. All these last he depicted as moved by va- 
‘rious. degrees of sorrow, and grief seemed to have 


reached its utmost expression in the face of Menelaus; 


- but that of Agamemnon was left; and the painter, 
| wi geee me A : 
o>% ightening the interest of the piece by a forbearance 
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of whi 
~ Joshua Reynolds, who agreed with M. Falconet in re- 


*. being quoted : 
5 os i 


Judgment, often erroneously regarded as a confess- 
n of the inadequacy of his art, covered the head of 


the father with his mantle, and left his agony to the 
- imagination of the spectators.—In Fuseli’s Lecture on 


_ Ancient Art, this painting of Timanthes is made the 


subject of a full and very able criticism, in the course 
he dissents expressly from the opinion of Sir 


garding the circumstance of the mantle-enveloped face 
of Agamemnon as little better than a meré trick on. 
‘the part of the artist. The remarks of Fuseli, in 


answer to this and similar animadversions, are worthy 


» 


“Neither the French nor the Eng- 
sh critic appears to me to have comprehended the 


4 * rea motive of Timanthes; they ascribe to impotence 


wi as the forbearance of judgment. 'Timanthes 
' felt like a father; he did not hide the face of Aga- 
‘memnon because it was beyond the power of his art, 

nor because it was beyond the possibility, but because 
' it was beyond the dignity of expression; because the 
inspiring feature of paternal affection at that moment, 
vei the action which, of necessity, must have accom- 
panied it, would either have destroyed the grandeur of 
the poe the solemnity of the scene, or sub- 
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jected the painter, with the majority of his judges, to 
the imputation of insensibility. He must either have 
represented him in tears, or convulsed at the flash of 
the uplifted steel, forgetting the chief in the father, and 
in that state of stupefaction which levels all features 
and deadens expression. He might, indeed, have 
chosen a fourth mode; he might have exhibited him 
fainting and palsied in the arms of his attendants, 
and, by this confusion of male and female character, 
merited the applause of every theatre in Paris. But 
Timanthes had too true a sense of nature to expose a 
father’s feelings or to tear a passion to rags; nor had 
the Greeks yet learned of Rome to steel the face. If 
he made Agamemnon bear his calamity as a man, he 
made him also feelit as aman. It became the leader 
of Greece to sanction the ceremony with his presence ; 
it did not become the father to see the daughter be- 
neath the dagger’s point: the same nature that threw 
a real mantle over the face of Timoleon, when he as- 
sisted at the punishment of his brother, taught Timan- 
thes to throw an imaginary one over the face of Aga- 
memnon ; neither height nor depth, but propriety of 
expression, was his aim.” (Fuselt, Lecture on Ane. 
Art.— Works, vol. 2, p. 49.)—This celebrated piece 
was painted, as Quintilian informs us, in contest with 
Colotes of Teos, a painter and sculptor from the school 
of Phidias, and it was crowned with victory at the 
rival exhibition. (Quwintil., 2, 13.— Cizc., Orat., 22, 
§ '74.—Hustath., l. c.}—On another occasion, having 
painted a sleeping Cyclops in an exceedingly small 
compass, yet wishing to convey the idea of his gigan- 
tic size, he introduced a group of Satyrs, measuring 
‘his thumb with a thyrsus. A deep meaning was to 
be discovered in every work of his pencil: yet the 
tendency to expression and significant delineation did 
not detract from the beauty of the forms which he cre- 
ated ; for hidicure of a prince was so perfect in its 
proportion and so majestic in its air, that it appears 
to have reached the utmost height of the ideal. This 
picture was preserved in the temple of Peace at Rome. 
(Encyclop. Metropol., diy. 2, vol..1, p. 407.—Silhg, 
Dict. Art., s. v.\—Il. A painter, who flourished in 
the age of Aratus, and made a picture representing 
the battle between this general and the tolians, near 
Pellene. (Plut., Vit. Arat., c. 32—Sillig, Dict. ‘Art., 
S. v.) : 

TimAvus, a celebrated stream of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of Venetia, northeast of Aquileia, and falling into 
the Hadriatic. Few streams have been more celebra- 
ted in antiquity or more sung by the poets than the 
Timavus. Its numerous sources, its lake and subter- 
ranean passage, which have been the theme of the 
Latin muse from Virgil to Claudian and Ausonius, are 
now so little known, that their existence has even 
been questioned, and ascribed to poetical invention. 
It has, however, been well ascertained, that the name 
of Timao is still preserved by some springs which 
rise near S. Giovano di Carso and the castle of Duino, 
and form a river, which, after a course of little more 
than a mile, falls into the Hadriatic. The number 
of these sources seems to vary according to the differ- 
ence of the seasons, which circumstance will account 
for the various statements made by ancient writers re- 
specting them. Strabo, who appears to derive his in- 
formation from Polybius, reckoned seven, all of which, 
with the exception of one, were salt. According to 
Posidonius, the river really rose in the mountains at 
some distance from the sea, and disappeared under 
ground for the space of fourteen miles, when it issued 
forth again near the sea at the springs above mention- 
ed. (Strabo, 215.— Pliny, 2, 106.) This account 
seems also verified by actual observation, (Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 130.) : Mi 

-Timo£on, a Corinthian of noble birth and. distin- 
guished ability as a warrior and statesman. His broth- 
er Timophanes having, partly by popularity and partly 
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TIMOLEON. 


by the aid of a mercenary force, made himself tyrant of 


Corinth, Timoleon, after vain remonstrance, came to 
him with a kinsman of his, brother to the wife of Ti- 
mophanes, and a friend nanied Theopompus, and, cov- 
ering bis own face, stood by while the others slew him. 
When the Syracusan ambassadors arrived to seek aid 
from Corinth against their tyrants, the deed was recent, 
and all Corinth was in a ferment; some extolling Ti- 
moleon as the most magnanimous of patriots, others 
execrating him as a fratricide. The request of the 


Syracusans offered to the Corinthians the means of 


calming their dissensions by the removal of the ob- 
noxious individual, and to Timoleon a field of honour- 
able action, in which he might escape from the misgiv- 
ings of his own mind and the reproaches of his moth- 
er, who never forgave him. Timoleon proceeded to 
Sicily with a small band of mercenaries, principally 
raised by his own credit. On arriving he received 
considerable re-enforcements, and soon gained a foot- 
ing in Syracuse. The greater part of the city had al- 
ready been taken by Hicetes from Dionysius, and the 
whole was divided between three parties, each hostile 
to both the others. Timoleon was, in the end, success- 
ful. Hicetes withdrew to Leontini, and Dionysius 
surrendered, himself and his friends retiring to Cor- 
inth; while two thousand mercenaries of the garrison 
engaged in the service of Timoleon. This final ex- 
pulsion of Dionysius took place fifty years after the rise 
of his father, and four years after the landing of Ti- 
moleon in Sicily (B.C. 343). Timoleon remained mas- 
ter of a city, the largest of all in the Grecian settle- 
ments ; but almost a desert, through the multitudes 
slain or driven into banishment in successive revolu- 
tions. So great, it is said, was the desolation, that 
the -horses of the cavalry grazed in the market-place, 
while the grooms slept at their ease on the luxuriant 
herbage. ‘The winter was passed in assigning desert- 
ed lands and houses as a provision to the few remain- 
ing Syracusans of the Corinthian party and to the mer- 
cenaries instead of pay, which the general had not to 
give. In winter, when Grecian warfare was slackened 
or interrupted, the possession of good houses would 
doubtless be gratifying ; but to men unused to peace- 


* fal labour, lands without slaves and cattle were of lit- 


tle worth; and it was necessary, in the spring, to find 
them some profitable employment. Unable sufficient- 
ly to supply the wants of his soldiers from any Gre- 
cian enemy, Timoleon sent one thousand men into the 
territory belonging to Carthage, and gathered thence 
abundance of spoil. The measure may seem rash, 
but he probably knew that an invasion was preparing, 
and that quiescence would not avert the storm, while 
a rich booty would make his soldiers meet. it better. 
The Carthaginians landed in Sicily. Their force is 
stated at seventy thousand foot and ten thousand horse ; 
while Timoleon could only muster three thousand 
Syracusans and nine thousand mercenaries. Never- 
theless, he advanced to meet them in their own pos- 
sessions ; and, by the union of admirable conduct with 
singular good fortune, won a glorious victory, which 
was soon followed by an honourable peace. Timoleon, 
professing to be the liberator of Sicily, next directed 
his arms against the various chiefs or tyrants who held 


dominion in the towns. In this he may probably have 


been actuated by a sincere hatred of such governments ; 
but he frequently seems to have little consulted the 
wishes of the people, whose deliverer he declared him- 
self. Most of the smaller chiefs withdrew; the more 
powerful, resisting, were conquered ; and, being given 
up to their political adversaries, were put to death—in 
some cases with studied cruelty. Among the victims 
was Hicetes, who was submitted, with his whole fam- 
ily, to the judgment of that mixed multitude now call- 
ed the Syracusan people, and all were put death. 
There is much appearance that Hicetes deserved his 


fate ; but what shall we say of the people which doom- 
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ed to death his unoffending wife and daughters? and 
what of the general, who, holding little less than abso- 
lute authority over his followers, referred such a mat- 
ter to the decision of such a body? Having every- 
where established for Syracuse and for himself a su- 
perintending authority, which rested on the support of a 
prevailing party, like the control of Athens or Lace- 
demon over their allies, Timoleon sought to restore 
good order, abundance, and population to the long-af- 
flicted island. Syracuse was still very thinly peopled, 


and it was torn by mutual jealousy between the rem- _ 


nant of the ancient Syracusans, and the numerous mer- 
cenaries and foreign adventurers who had been re- 
warded for their services with lands and houses, and‘ad- 
mission to all the rights of citizens. At one time the 
struggle ripened to a civil war, of which we know not 
the circumstances or the issue; but, probably it was 
suppressed without the ruin of either party. At once 
to supply the void in the city and to strengthen his gov- 
ernment by a body of adherents who owed their all to 
him, Timoleon invited colonists from Greece, and set- 
tled at one time four thousand families on the Syra- 
cusan territory, and on a neighbouring plain of great 
extent and fertility no less than ten thousand. Simi- 
lar measures were adopted in many of the other cities 
under his control. He revised the ancient laws of Syr- 
acuse, and restored them with amendments skilfully 
adapted to the altered state of the commonwealth. But 
to amalgamate into a united people so many bodies of 
men of various interests, and mostly trained to war 
and violence, was a work only to be accomplished by 
the energy of one able man ; and im accomplishing that 
work, 'Timoleon was both enabled and obliged, by the 
lawless habits of his followers, to exercise an authority 
not less arbitrary than that of any tyrant he had over- 
thrown. In’one most important particular he is supe- 
rior, not only to those chiefs, to Gélon and Dionysius, 
and to all who ever held like power in Sicily, but per- 
haps to all, with the single exception of Washington, 
who have ever risen to the highest power in times of 
tumult; for he appears to have directed his efforts 
honestly and wisely to the object, not of establishing a 
dynasty of princes, but of so settling the government 
and training the people that they should be able, after 
his death, to govern themselves without an arbitrary 
leader. He died highly honoured and generally 


b 
loved; and, for many years after his death, the whales 


of Sicily continued in unusual quiet and growing pros- 


perity. Yet, in doing justice to the great qualities of 
Timoleon, and the sincerity of his zeal for the public 


good, we cannot but own that he was unscrupulous “1 


the choice of means, even beyond the ordinary laxity 0 


political morality in Greece, and that his fame is tar 
nished by some acts of atrocious cruelty and of gross in- 
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justice. (Corn. Nep., Vit. Timol.—Plut., Vit. T mol. 
—FHistory of Greece (Lib. Us. Knowl.), p. wea 
Timomacuus, a painter of Byzantium, who flouri 
ed in the age of Czsar the Dictator, and executed for 
him pictures of Ajax and Medea, which were placed 
in the temple of Venus Genetrix. For these paintings 
the artist received 80 talents. (Plin., 35, 11, 40.— 
Ta., 35, 4, 9.) The Medea is the subject of a 
gram in the Anthology. (Anthol. Palat., P. 2, p. 667.) 
This epigram has been imitated by Ausontus, in the 
22d of his collection. For an account of other pieci 
of Timomachus, consult Sillig (Dict. Art., s.v.). 
Timon, I. a disciple of Pyrrho, who pepe ec 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and lived to the age « 
90 years. He first professed philosophy at Chalcedon, 
and afterward at Athens, where he remained till. his 
death. He took little pains to invite disciples to his 
school, and seems to have treated the opinions and dis- 
putes of the philosophers with contempt ; for he wrote 
a poem called Silli, in which he inveighs with bitter 
sarcasms against the whole body. He was addicted to 
intemperance. With him terminated on eer 
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“ores marime sapientie,” nor with the apophthegm 


TIMON. 
of the public professors in the school of Pyrrho. 
Varsav., 8vo, and in,1821, by Paul, Berol., 8vo.—II. 


Surnamed the Misanthrope, was a native of the bor- 
ough of Colyttus in Attica, and remarkable for the 


whimsical severity of his temper, and his hatred of 


mankind. Born some time before the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian war, it is possible that the vices 
and crimes of which he was an eyewitness during this 


period of trouble may have contributed to the develop- 


ment of that morose spirit which procured for him the 
surname by which he is always known. It appears 
from the ancient writers, and indirectly from the testi- 
mony of Plato himself (Phedon, p. 67, ed. 1602), that 
this hatred towards his fellow-men was originally exct- 
ted by the false and ungrateful conduct of others. He 
lavished upon those around him a large fortune in 
presents and in services of all kinds, and, when his 
wealth was all expended, he found that he had lost not 
only his property, but-his friends. Misanthropy then 
succeeded to unbounded liberality ; and, shunning the 
society of his fellow-men, and retiring to a small spot 
of ground in the suburbs, he gave himself up to the 
workings of an irritated and deeply disappointed spirit ; 
or, if ever he did mix on any occasion with the busy 
world at Athens, it was only to applaud, with cruel 
irony, the errors and follies of his fellow-citizens. 
Cold and repulsive to all others, he appeared to take 
a lively interest in the young Alcibiades; but it was 
only because he saw in him the future author of evil 
to his country, He even publicly declared the mo- 
tives that prompted him to this singular attachment ; 
for, happening one day to meet Alcibiades returning 
from the place of assembly, accompanied by a large 
concourse, in place of turning away and avoiding him 
as he avoided others, he came directly up, and, grasp- 
ing his hand, exclaimed, ‘“‘Go on, my son; you do 
well to augment your own power, for you are only 
augmenting it to the lasting injury of these.” One 
account says that Timon, having subsequently become 
possessed, of a new fortune, probably by agriculture, 
changed to a complete miser, and shut himself up, to- 
gether with his riches, in a kind of tower, which was 
called, for a long time afterward, the tower of Timon. 
This tradition is not, itis true, very consistent with the 
rank which Pliny ( 7, 19) assigns him among the “ auc- 


ascribed to him by Stobeus (Serm., 7, p. 107), that 
“cupidity and avarice are the cause of all human ills ;” 
but nothing ought to surprise us in so whimsical a 
character; and besides, if in the folly of avarice we 


‘see nothing of the sage, we certainly see enough of 
- the misanthrope. 


The end of Timon was worthy of 
his life. Having broken a limb by a fall, and having, 
in his aversion for his fellow-men, refused all assist- 
ance, a gangrene set in and he died. But this was 
not all. Nature herself seems-to have seconded the 
intentions of Timon, by separating him, even after 
death, from the habitable world; for his tomb having 
been erected near the seashore, the ground around it 


was gradually covered by the water, and the spot thus’ 


rendered inaccessible. .The character of Timon is 
made a frequent subject for epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, and many sayings of his are quoted by the 
ancient writers. The two following are the best: 
‘Timon, after having renounced the society of his fel- 
low-men, still kept up a kind of intimacy with another 
misanthrope named Apimantus. During a repast in 
which they were celebrating the second day of the 
Anthesteria (y6e¢), Apimantus, charmed with the téte- 
a-téte, exclaimed, ‘Oh, Timon! what an agreeable 
supper!’ ‘ Ay,” replied the other, “were you only 
-away !” On another occasion, the people of Athens 
were surprised to see him ascend the tribune, and 
waited in profound silence to hear what he would say. 
a eats the new orator, “I have a 
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The 
fragments of Timon were edited, in 1820, by Wolke, 
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small field, and in this field a fig-tree, on which many 
citizens have already hung themselves. I intend now 
to build a house on this spot, and wish to give you 
notice before I begin, in order that if there be any 
more of you who intend to hang yourselves, you may 
cde before the fig-tree is cut down.” (Diog. Laert., 
9, 112.— Swid., s. v.—Leclerc, in Biogr. Univ., vol. 
46, p. 83, seqq.) : ; 

TimopHines, a Corinthian, brother to Timoleon. 
He attempted to make himself, tyrant of. his country 
by means of the mercenary soldiers with whom he had 
fought against the Argives and Cleomenes. Timo- 
leon wished to convince him of the impropriety of his 
measures ; and, when he found him unmoved, he caus- 
ed him to be assassinated. (Vzd. Timoleon, at the 
commencement of the article.) 

Timornivs, I. a poet and musician of Miletus, born 
446 B.C. He was received with hisses the first time 
he exhibited in public at Athens, and farther applica- 
tions would have been totally abandoned, had not Eu- 
ripides discovered his abilities, and encouraged him 
to follow a profession in which he afterward gained so 
much applause. According to Pausanias, he perfect 
ed the cithara, by the addition of four new strings to 
the’ seven which it had: before. Suidas, however, 
states that it had nine before, and that Timotheus 
only added two. The truth appears to be this: the 
lyre of Terpander had seven strings ; that-of Phrynis,a 
musical opponent of Timotheus, uine strings ; and that 
of Timotheus, eleven: Hence, no doubt, the remark 
of Suidas, that the last-mentioned individual added 
only two strings. As, however, the two strings added 
by Phrynis were ordered to be removed by a public 
decree, Pausanias might say, without impropriety, that 
Timotheus had added four strings. This innovation 
was not well received by the Lacedemonians, and it 
was condemned by a decree, which has been preserved 
for us in Boéthius (de Musica, 1,1, p. 1372, ed. Ba- 
sil.,1570), and which furnishes, also, a good specimen 
of, Doric prose. (Mazttaire, Dialectic., p. 385, ed. 
Sturz.) The decree concludes with ordering that the 
kings and the ephori do publicly reprimand Timotheus, 
and compel him to cut off the newly-added strings, of 
his lyre, and come back to the old number of seven. 


‘Atheneus relates, that when -this decree was on the 
point of being carried into execution, Timotheus show- 


ed the Laced#monians that they had in their own city 
a small image of Apollo holding a lyre which had ex- 
actly the same number of strings as his own, and that, 
upon this, he was acquitted, (Athenaus, 14, p. 636, 
e. f.) His new system of music met with numerous 
adversaries throughout Greece; and Plutarch and 
Atheneus have preserved many of the sarcasms that © 
were launched at him in consequence by the comic 
poets of the day. All these attacks, however, only 
served to confirm the reputation of the musician. Af- 
ter having distinguished himself in most of the Gre- 
cian cities, Timotheus retired to Macedonia, to the 
court of King Archelaiis, where he died at a very ad- 
vanced age, two years before the birth of Alexander 
the Great. Timotheus composed pieces .in almost 
every department of poetry. A hymn in honour of 
Diana obtained for him a very large sum of money 
from the Ephesians, for whom he had composed. it. 
The ancients cite his Vomes, his Proems or preludes, 
eighteen Dithyrambics, twenty-one Hymns, two Poems, 
entitled Danaé and Semele ; four Tragedies, &c. We 
have merely a few fragments of his productions re- 
maining. ‘They are given by Grotius, in his Excerpta 
ex tragedus et comediis Gracis, gc., Paris, 1626, 
4to. (Recherches sur la Vie de Timothée, par Bu- 
rette.—Mem. de l’ Acad. des Inscr., yol. 10.— Weiss, 
Biogr. Univ., vol. 46, p. 92, seqq.)—II. A celebrated 
musician, a native of Thebes in Beotia. He was one 
of those who were invited to attend at the celebration 
of the nuptials of Alexander the Great. He excelled 
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| particularly in playing on the flute; and his perform- 
_ ance is said to have animated the monarch in.so pow- 
erful a degree, that he started up and seized his arms; 

an incident which Dryden has so beautifully intro- 


duced into English poetry. (Burette, Recherches, &c. 


— Wess, Biogr. Univ., vol. 46, p. 93.)—IIL. An Athe- 
nian cemmander, son of Conon, inherited the valour 
In 375 B.C. he gained a 
signal victory over the Lacedemonian fleet off Cor- 
cyra, and made himself master of this island. Then 
directing his course towards Thrace, he took several 
important. cities in this quarter, and afterward deliv- 


and abilities of his father. 


ered Cyzicus from the foe. He subsequently shared 
the command of the fleet with Iphicrates. The latter, 
having wished to attack the enemy during a viclent 
tempest, and not obtaining the consent of Timotheus 
to so hazardous a step, caused him to be brought to 
trial at Athens. 'Timotheus was condemned to pay 
a fine of 100 talents ; but, being unable to raise so 
large a sum; he retired to Chalcis, where he ended his 
days. His disinterestedness equalled his courage and 
military talents. He never appropriated to himself 
any portion of the booty taken from the foe. On one 
occasion he paid into the public treasury 1200 talents. 
There existed a very close intimacy between Timo- 
theus and Plato. (Corn. Nep., in Vit.— Allian, V. 
H.,, 2, 10.—Aischin., vol. 1, p. 247, ed. Reiske.—Cic., 
Off., 1,.32.—Id., de Orat., 3, 34.) 

Trnais, the capital of Mauritania Tingitana, on the 
northwestern coast of Africa,.and a short distance to 
the east of the Ampelusian promontory. It was fa- 
bled to have been built by the giant Anteus. Serto- 
rius took it; and as the tomb of the founder was near 
the place, he caused it to be opened, and found in it a 
skeleton six cubits long. Some editions of Plutarch 
read é&xovra (60) instead of é& (6); the latter, how- 
ever, is decidedly the true reading. Plutarch copies 
here, according to Strabo, the fable of Gabinius re- 
specting the stature of Anteus.—The modern name 
of the place is Tangier. (Mela, 1, 5.—Id., 2, 6.— 
Phin. 5,1.) 

Tipuys, the pilot of the ship of the Argonauts, was 
son’ of Hagnius, or, according to some, of Phorbas. 
He died before the Argonauts reached Colchis, at the 
court of Lycus, in the Propontis, and Erginus was 
chosen in his place. (Apollod., 1, 9.—Hygin., fab., 
14, 18.) 

Tiresias, a celebrated prophet of Thebes, son of 
Eneres and the nymph Chariclo, of the race of Udevs, 
one of the Sparti. (Vid. Sparti.) Various accounts 
are given as to the cause of his blindness: one as- 
cribes it to his having seen Minerva bathing (Phere- 
cyd., ap. Apollod., 3, 6, 7.—Callim., Lav. Pall., 75, 
seqq.) ; another to his having divulged to mankind the 
secrets of the gods. (Apollod., l.c.) ‘The Melam- 
podia related that Tiresias, happening to see two ser- 
pents ther on Mount Citheron, killed the female, 
and was suddenly changed into a woman. In this 

state he continued for seven years; at the end of 
which period, observing two serpents similarly cir- 
cumstanced, he killed the- male, and thus returned to 
his pristine state. On some occasion, Jupiter and Ju- 
no fell into a dispute as to which derived more pleas- 
- ure from the conjugal state, the male or female. Un- 
able to settle it to their satisfaction, they agreed to 
refer the matter to .Tiresias, who had known both 
states. His answer was, that of ten parts but one 
falls to man. Juno, incensed at this, deprived the 
guiltless arbitrator of the power of vision. Jupiter 
thereupon, as one god cannot undo the acts of another, 
gave him, in compensation, an extent of life for seven 
generations, and the power of foreseeing coming events. 

—Tiresias lived at Thebes, where he was contempo- 

rary with all the events of the times of Laius and 

C&dipus, and the two Theban wars. At. the conclu- 
_sion of the last he recommended the Thebans to aban- 


_ affairs. 


manner of writing. 
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don their city, and he was the companion of their 
flight. It was still night when they ‘arrived at the 
fountain of Tilphussa. 'Tiresias, whose period of life 
was fated to be coextensive with that of the city of 
the Cadmeans, drank of its waters,.and immediately 
died. The victorious Argives sent his daughter Man- 
to, along with a portion of the spoil, to Delphi, accord- 
ing to the vow which they had made. In obedience 
to the command of the oracle, Manto afterward went 
thence, and, marrying Rhakios of Mycen# or Crete, _ 
founded the town and oracle of Clarus. She bore to 
Rhakios (or, as others said, to Apollo) a son named 
Mopsus, a celebrated prophet. (Schol. ad Apollon. 
Rhod., 1, 308.—Pausan., 7, 3.—Tzetz. ad Lycophr., 


980.)—The name Tiresias (Tecpeciag) is apparently Re 


derived from tépac (old form reipac), a prodigy, and 
that of his daughter from pavric. (Keightley’s My- 
thology, p. 344, seq.) 

TirwATEs, a monarch of Parthia, raised to the 
throne after Phraates had been expelled for his cruel- 
ty and oppression. ‘Tiridates, however, upon learning 
that Phraates was marching against him with a nu- 
merous army of Scythians, fled with the infant son of 
Phraates to Augustus. Augustus restored his son to 
Phraates, but refused to deliver up Tiridates. (Vid. 
Parthia.) ; , 

Tiro, M. Tullius, a freedman of Cicero’s, held in 
high esteem by his master, and made eventually his 
private secretary and the superintendent of all his 
He performed many important services for 
Cicero, and received from. the liberality of his grateful 
master a small rural domain, where he passed the rest 
of his days in retirement. Tiro wrote a Biography of 
Cicero, now lost ; and made a collection of his bons 
mots (jocz) in three books. This has shared the fate 
of his other work. He was the author, likewise, of 
several other works ; and a passage in one of Cicero’s 
letters (Ep. ad. Fam., 16, 18) gives us reason to sup- 


-pose that he had attempted, among other things, even 


tragic composition. It is to the care of Tiro that we 
are indebted for the preservation of the letters of Ci- 
cero. To him, likewise, is attributed the invention of 
stenography or short-hand writing. This is hardly cor- 
rect. He would merely seem to have reduced to a 
more perfect system an art which had existed long 
before. The poet Ennius was the first who used this 
Isidorus ascribes to him the in- 
vention of the art; in all likelihood, however, he 
merely borrowed it from the Greeks. (Isid., Orig., 
1, 21, 1.— Weiss, in Biogr. Univ., vol. 46, p. 128, 
seq. - 
ae or TirYNTHUS, a city of Argolis, southeast 
of Argos, and about twelve stadia from Nauplia. It 
was celebrated for its massive walls, and is said to have 
been founded by King Prestus, brother of Acrisius, 
who, as Strabo reports, employed for the construction 
of his citadel workmen from Lycia. These are the 
Cyclopes, or Chirogasteres as they are. sometimes call- 
ed, who built the treasury at Athens, and the great 
doorway, which is still to be seen at Mycene. The 
poets have also ascribed to them the construction of 
the walls of Argos. (Strab.,.373.—Apollod., 2,2, 1. 
Eustath. ad Il., 2, p. 286.)—Preetus was succeeded — 
by Perseus, who transmitted Tiryns to his descendant 
Electryon. Alcmena, the daughter of this prince, was 
married to Amphitryon, on whom the crown would 
have devolved had he not been expelled by Sthenelus 
of Argos. His son Hercules, however, afterward re- 
gained possession of his inheritance, whence he de- 
rived the name of Tirynthius. (Hes., Herc. Scut., 81. 
—Apollod., 2, 4, 5.—Pind., Ol., 10, 37.—Id., Isthm., ~ 
6, 39.) ‘This hero, after the murder of Iphitus, fled 
from Tiryns, and retired into the Trachinian country. 
Homer represents the city of Tiryns as subject to the 
kings of Argos at the time of the Trojan war. (J., 
2, 559.) But it was afterward wie the Ar 
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gives, probably about the. same time with the city of 
Mycene. 
homes, the Tirynthians retired to the neighbouring 
town of Epidaurus. (Strad., 373.) ) But Pausanias 


affirms that*the greater part were removed to Argos. | 


The last-mentioned writer describes the remains of the 
walls of Tiryns as exhibiting a specimen of remarkably 
solid masonry. (Compare Dodwell, Tour, vol. 21 P- 
250.—Gell, Itin. of the Morea and Argolis.)—Sir W. 
Gell (Jtin. of Argolis, p. 169) corrects an error of 
D’Anville with regard to this place. ‘A mistake,” 
he obsérves, ‘‘ occurs on the subject of Tiryns, and a 
place named by him Va¢hia, but of which nothing can 
be understood. It is possible that Vathi, or the pro- 
re lley, may be a name sometimes used for the 
Valley of Barbitsa, and that the place named Claustra 
_ by D’Anville may be the outlet of that valley, called 
ipitesour which has a corresponding signification.” 
_ ‘Tirynrata, a name given to Alemena, as being a 
native of Tiryns. (Vd. Tiryns.) 
Tisammnus, a son of Orestes and Hermione the 
daughter of Menelaus, who succeeded on the throne of 
Argos and Lacedemon. The Heraclidw entered his 
kingdom in the third year of his reign, and he was 
obliged to retire with his family into Achaia. He was 
some time after killed in a battle against the Ionians 
near Helice. (Apollod., 2,'7.—Pausan., 3, 1.) 
sIPHONE, one of the Furies. (Vid. Furie.) 

'TIsSAPHERNES, a satrap of Persia, commander of 
part of the forces of Artaxerxes at the battle of Cu- 
naxa against Cyrus, and the one who first gave infor- 
mation to Artaxerxes of the designs of his brother. 
He afterward obtained a daughter of Artaxerxes in 
marriage, and all the provinces over which Cyrus had 
been governor. This was the same Tissaphernes who 
seized Alcibiades, and sent him prisoner to Sardis, af- 
ter the naval victory which the latter had gained over 
the Lacedemonians. Tissaphernes was afterward de- 
feated by Agesilaus, upon which the King of Persia 
sent Tithraustes, another satrap, against him, who cut 
off his ead (Plut., Vit. Alcib.—Id., Vit. Ages.— 
Xen, A 10.4 2 2.) 

Trran or Trranus, I. a son of Ccelus (or Uranus) 
and Vesta (or Terra), brother to Saturn and Hyperion. 
He was the eldest of the children of Calus; but he 
gave his brother Saturn the kingdom of the world, pro- 
vided he raised no male children. When the births 
of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto were concealed from 
him, Titan, on discovering the deception, made war 
against Saturn, and irnprisoned him till he was replaced 
on his thtone by his son Jupiter. (Lactantius, de Fals. 
Rel., 1,14.) This legend differs, it will be perceived, 
from the ordinary one, as given under the article Ti- 
tanes.—IT. A name applie nage sun, as the offspring 
of Hyperion, one of the Titans. (Tibull., 4, 1, 50.— 
Virg., Ain., 4, 118.)—III. An epithet sometimes ap-. 
plied to Prometheus by the poets ‘oph., Aid. Col., 
56.—Juvenal, 14, 34.—Vid eus. 

Tirines, a name given to the sons of Coelus (or 
Uranus) and Terra. ‘They were six males, Oceanus, 
Coios, Crios, Hyperion, Iapetus, and the youngest of 
them Cronus; and .six females, Theia, Rheia (or 
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Rhea), Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, and ‘Tethys. | 


These children, according to the commonly-received 
legend, were hated by their father, who, as soon as 
they were born, thrust them out of sight into a cavern 
of Earth, who, grieved at his unnatural conduct, pro- 
duced the “substance of hoary steel,” and, forming 
from it a sickle, roused her children, the ‘Titans, to re- 
bellion against him ; but fear seized on them all ex- 
cept Saturn (Cronus), who, lying in wait with the sickle 
with which his mother had armed him, mutilated his 
unsuspecting sire. The drops which fell on the earth 
from the wound gave birth to the ee the Giants, 
and the Melian n ee from what fell into the sea 
aaa eae ‘entus, the goddess of love and 
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Strabo reports that, on abandoning their 
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but he devoured all his male children 
he had been informed by an oracle that he should be 
dethroned by them as a punishment for his cruelty to 
his father. ‘The wars of the Titans against the gods 
are) very celebrated in mythology. They are often 
confounded with that of the Giants ; but it is to be ob- 
served,that the war of the ‘Titans was against Saturn, 
and that of the Giants against Jupiter.— Pezron (Antz- 
quité des Celtes) indulges in some whimsical remarks 
on the subject, and makes the Celta to be the same 
with the Titans, and their princes the same with the 
Giants in Scripture. According to him, the Titans 
were the descendants of Gomer, the son of Japhet. 
He adds that the word Titan is perfect Celtic, and he 
derives it from dz, earth, and den or ten,-man; and 
hence, he says, the reason of the Greek appellation of 
ynyeveic, or earth-born, which was applied to them. 
The Titans, according to Bryant, were those Cushites, 
or sons of Chus, called Giants, who built the Tower of 
Babel, and were afterward dispersed.—Constant re- 
gards the legend of the gods and the Titans as the 
tradition of a warfare between two rival religious sects, 
the Titans being considered by him as having wor- 
shipped the elements and stars. (Constant, de la Re- 
ligion, vol. 2, p. 315.)—The best solution, however, 
appears to be that which makes the ‘Titans mere per- 
sonifications of the elements, and their warfare with 
the gods an allegorical picture of the angry collisions 
of the elements in the earliest ages of the world. 
(Compare Hermann und Creuzer, Briefe, p. 158.) 

Trranipes, the daughters of Colus and ‘Terra. 
(Vid. Titanes, where their names are given.) 

Trrargstus, a river of ‘Thessaly, called also Euro- 
tas, flowing into the Peneus a little above the vale of 
Tempe. ‘The waters of the two rivers did not, how- 
ever, mingle; as those of the Peneus were clear and 
limpid, while those of the Titaresius were impregnated 
with a thick unctuous substance, which floated like oil 
upon the surface. (Strabo, 441.) Hence the fabu- 
lous account of its being a branch of the infernal Styx. 
(Hom., Il., 2, '751.—Lucan, 6, 375.) It is now the 
Saranta Poros. (Cramer's Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 
369.) 

Tirnonvs, a son of Laomedon, king of Troy, by 
Strymo, the daughter of the Scamander. He was so 
beautiful that Aurora became enamoured of him and 
carried him away. She now besought Jove to bestow 
on him immortality. The sovereign of Olympus as- 
sented, and Tithonus became exempt from death ; but 
the love-sick goddess, having forgotten to have youth 
joined in the gift, began, with time, to discern old age 
creeping over the visage and limbs of her beautiful 
consort. When she saw his hairs blanching, she ab- 
stained from his bed, but still kept him, and treated 
him with fond attention, in her palace on the eastern 
margin of the Ocean stream, ‘giving him rosial 
food and fair garments.”? But when he wa onger 
able to move his limbs, she deemed it the wisest course 
to shut him up in his chamber, whence his feeble voice 
was incessantly heard. (Hom., Hymn. in Ven., 218, 
seqq.) Later poets say that, out of compassion, she 
turned him into a cicada (rérrvé). (Schol. ad Il., 11, 
1.—Tzetz. ad Lycophr., 18.) Memnon and A!ma- 


‘thion were the children whom Aurora bore to Titho- 


nus. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 63.) 

Tirmor®a, a city on Mount Parnassus, called also 
Neon, for the name of Tithorea was only properly ap- 
plied to one of the peaks of Parnassus. (Herod., 8, 
32.—Strabo, 439.) This place, as we learn from 
Herodotus, was taken and burned by the army of 
Xerxes (8, 33). In its vicinity, Philomelus, the Pho- 
cian general, was defeated ate slain by the Thebans. _ 
(Pausan., 10, 2.)—Delphi and Tithorea, on different 
sides of the mountain, were the halting-places of those 
passing over Parnassus, at the distance of 80 stadia 
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ee each other ; being situate as the towns of Aoste | ity, when his situation drew down upon him all the in- 
“Wh 


Piedmont, and Martinach. in the Vallais, are with 
regard to Mont St. Bernard. The whole district on 
the southern side was the Delphic ;’ while all the coun- 
try on the northern side received its name from Titho- 
rea. ‘The olives of this city were so highly esteemed 
that they were conveyed as presents to the Roman 
emperors ; they still maintain their ancient reputation, 
being sent as an acceptable offering to the pashas and 
other grandees of Turkey. The ruins of Tithorea 
were first observed by Dr. Clarke, near the modern 
village of Vilitza. “* We arrived,” says that traveller, 
“at the walls of ‘Tithorea, extending ina surprising 
manner up the prodigious precipice of Parnassus, 
which rises behind the village of Velitza. These re- 
mains are visible to a considerable height upon the 
rocks.” (Travels, vol. 7, p. 274.—Compare Dodwell, 
Tour, vol. 2, p. 189.—Gell’s Itin., p. 214.) 

TirHRavsteEs, a Persian satrap, B.C. 395, ordered 
.by Artaxerxes to put to death Tissaphernes. (Vid. 
Tissaphernes. ) 

TitiAnus, Julianus, a Latin geographical writer, 
who flourished about the commencement of the third 
century. Julius Capitolinus informs us that he was 
called “‘ the ape of his time,” from his possessing, in a 
high degree, the talent of imitation. From a passage 
in Sidonius Apollinaris-(1, 1) we learn in ‘what this 
imitation consisted. ‘'Titianus imitated the style of the 
writers of antiquity. ‘Thus he took Cicero for his 
model in the letters which he published under the 
names of certain illustrious females. (Scholl, Hist. 
Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 246.) 

Tirormus, a herdsman remarkable for his strength, 
in which he is said to have far surpassed even Milo. 
The latter having met him on one occasion, and having 
observed his great size of body, wished to make trial of 
his strength; but Titormus declined at first, saying 
that he was not possessed of much power of body. At 
length, however, descending into the river Evenus, he 
selected a stone of enormous size, and for three or four 
times in succession drew it towards him and then 
pushed it back again. After this he raised it up as 

high as his knees, and finally took it up on his shoul- 
ders and carried it for some distance; at last he flung 
it from him. Milo, on the other hand, could with dif- 
ficulty even roll the same stone. Titormus gave a 
second proof of his vast' strength by going to a herd 
of cattle, seizing a bull, the largest of the whole num- 
ber, and fierce withal, by the foot, and holding it so 
firmly that it could not escape. Having then grasped 
another one, while in the act of passing, with the other 
hand, he held it in a similar manner. Milo, on seeing 
this, raised his hands to the heavens and exclaimed, 
‘Oh, Jupiter! hast thou begotten in this man another 
‘Hercules for us?” Hence, says Allian, came the 
orm: , “This is another Hercules.” 


conscrib. Hist., p. 690.—Eustath. ad Hom., 
Od.,.5, p. 206.). . 
Titus Fravius Vespasiinus, son of Vespasian, 
succeeded his father on the imperial throne. Previous 
to his accession, his military talents had been proved 
by the successful issue to which he had brought the 
sanguinary and protracted war which was waged with 
the Jews, and which ended in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. At the close of the Jewish war he was re- 
ceived at Rome with the title of Cesar, and admitted 
to the honour of a joint triumph with his father the 


emperor. He soon became the depositary of all pow-. 


er, and the source of the executive authority in all its 
branches ; discharging the office of censor, which Ves- 


pasian had assumed, and even watching over the du- | 


ties of preetorian prefect, never | efore administered 
but by a Roman knight. The only stain which was 
ever attached to the life of Titus be ongs to this period 
- of his history, before his accessi 


in or 


overeign author- 


the crater, darkened the sun like an eclipse. 


yidiousness of power, without supplying him with the 
means of securing popular affection. He is accused 
of having acted in some cases hastily and severely ; 
and even of having gratified his personal resentment 
by condemning officers of rank to an ignominious 
death. He is, moreover, charged with avarice and 
bribery on the authority of Suetonius, who asserts; 
that those who had causes before the emperor knew 
how to obtain a favourable hearing, by placing a sum 
of money in the hands of the Cesar. He had given 
offence, too, by an unwise attachment to Berenice, 

the sister of King Agrippa. (Vid. Berenice VII.) In 
a word, so seriously did the people regard these frailties 
in the character of their prince, that they anticipated in — 
his reign a renewal of the flagitious, tyrannical, Rf 


name and government of Nero. But from the hour 
that Titus ascended the throne of his father, a total 

change took place in all that was previously vicious | 
and objectionable in his character. He discarded all 
the ministers of his loose days, and, being resolved to 

reform the state of public morals, began by reforming 
himself. Although still strongly attached to the beau=_ 
tiful Berenice, he dismissed her to her own country, 

because he knew that such a connexion was~ disa- 
greeable to the senate and people. He abolished 
also the law of treason, under the sanction of which 
so many acts of tyranny had been committed ; and 
he not only discountenanced, but severely punished, 
all spies and informers. His whole time was now 
devoted to the duties of his high station, and his 
chief pleasure consisted in rendering services and 

kindnesses to oe: and to his people. His be- 

nevolence and goodness of heart would doubtless find 
ample scope ; yet it is recorded of him, that one even- 
ing, recalling to mind the events of the day, and 
not finding that he had done anything during its 
course beneficial to mankind, he exclaimed in accents 
of regret, ‘ My friends, I have lost a day!” ‘This 
well-known exclamation, and the course of benevolent 
deeds by which it was accredited, procured for him 
the truly glorious title of the “ Delight of the Human 


Race” (Delicie humani generis).—A fresh war which 


broke out in Britain was the occasion of drawing forth 
the extraordinary qualities of Cneus Julius Agricola, 
who pushed his conquests far into the country ; and 
from the circumstance of some soldiers, who had been 
worsted in a skirmish, taking to their, bark, and being 
driven by the wind and tide to a Roman camp on a 
distant coast, he conceived the idea, and completed 
the discovery, that Britain was an island. But the 
public prosperity was clouded by a terrible convulsion 
of Nature—the eruption of Mount Vesuvius. After 
an interval of extreme heat and drought, the whole 
plain was shaken, as in an earthquake, with a sound 
of subterranean thui and a roaring agitation of the 
air and sea; at the sam ime, a torrent of smoke and 
flame, accompanied by s wers of stones, bursting from 
Sudden- 
ly a column of black ashes rose perpendicularly into 
the air, hovered like a cloud, and fell; and in its fall 
overwhelmed the towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
This memorable event took place in A.D. '79, and 
serves to give a melancholy interest to the first year 
of Titus’s sovereignty. The dark cloud of smoke and 
dust carried dismay even to the walls of the capital. 
The darkness which sank down upon the -city terri- 
fied tho inhabitants of Rome to such a iin 
many of them threw themselves, with their families, 


into ships bound for Africa and Egypt; imagining that = 


Italy was about to atone for its sins by enduring the 
uttermost wrath of the gods. A pestilence soon af- 
ter succeeded at Rome, of which it is said that not 
fewer than 10,000 persons died daily during a con- 
siderable period. This malady is ae histori- 


o 
sanguinary deeds which had condemned to infamy the ~ 
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ans to the pollution which was supposed to have in- 


fected the air in consequence of the eruption of the 
mountain ; but it is more probable that it originated 
in the poverty and filth occasioned by the sudden in- 
crease made to the population of the capital, when the 
fugitives from the ruined towns and villages of Cam- 
pania sought an asylum within its walls. Such mis- 
fortunes wounded deeply the compassionate heart of 
Titus. -He felt, says Suetonius, not only like a prince, 
but as a father, for the sufferings of his people, and 
spared neither labour nor expense to relieve their dis- 
tress. Hastening in person to Campania for the pur- 
pose of assisting the sufferers in that quarter, Titus 
was recalled to his capital by another frightful calam- 
ity. A fire broke out at Rome, which raged three 
*s days and nights with the greatest violence, destroying 
an immense number. of buildings both public and pri- 
vate. Among the former were the Pantheon, the Oc- 
avian Library, and the Capitol, which last had been 
but recently rebuilt after the demolition which it had 
sustained at the hands of the infuriated Germans du- 
ring the reign of Vitellius. No sooner had this af- 
flicting event reached the ears of the emperor, than he 
made known his determination to indemnify, out of his 
own coffers, all the losses which had accrued either to 
_ the state or indivi s. So unwilling, in fact, was 
he that any one besides himself should have a share in 
the honour of relieving the fortunes of Rome, that he 
is said to have refused the contributions which were 
_ offered by some of his royal allies, by other cities of 
the empire, and by certain of the richest among the 
nobility. Such was now the constitution of Roman 
society, that attention to the amusements of the lower 
class of citizens in time of peace had become no less 
essential to the tranquillity of the empire than military 
talents during the pressure of war. With this view 
Titus proceeded to finish the amphitheatre, of which 
his father had laid the foundation ; adding to it baths 
and other comforts for the gratification of the popu- 
lace. This was the famous Colosseum, or Flavian 
Amphitheatre, the remains of which, at the present 
day, still present so striking a feature among the an- 
tiquities of Rome. The dedication of this superb edi- 
fice was celebrated by games of the most magnificent 
character. The sports lasted a hundred days, during 
which invention was racked to discover new modes of 
pleasing the eye, and of stimulating the depraved fan- 
cy of the multitude. It was observed that, on the 
last day of the games, the emperor appeared greatly 
dejected, and even shed teats. Hoping that his nerves 
would be strengthened by the purer air of the country, 
he retired to the neighbourhood of Reate, whence his 
family originally sprang, and whither he was .accom- 
panied by his brother Domitian. A fever with which 
he was seized was unduly checked by the use of the 
bath, to which he had become much addicted ; and it 
is added by Suetonius, that th ptoms of the dis- 
se were greatly aggravated b pting a suggestion 
f Domitian’s, that the patient should be put into a 
tub filled’ with snow. Thus died, on the 13th day.of 
September, A.D. 81, Titus, in the same house where 
his father had expired, after a pacific reign of two 
years and nearly three months. The character of this 
prince has been given in the history of his actions ; 
and his name, even at the present day, conveys to the 
_ reader all those ideas of justice, clemency, wisdom, 
and benevolence, whieh enter into the conception of a 
ood sovereign; and his virtues were prized still more 
hen contrasted with the violent and ungovern- 
emper of his brother, who succeeded him.on the 
ie. (Sueton., Vit. Tit—Dio Cass., 66, 15, segg. 
iacyclop. Metropol., div. 3, vol. 2, p. 607, seqq.) 
‘sus, a celebrated giant, son of Terra; or, ac- 
- to others, of Jupiter, by Elara, the daughter 
of Orchomenus. Tityus happened to see Latona, on 
‘One occasion, as she was going to Delphi. Inflamed 
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with love, he attempted violence ; but the goddess 
called her children to her aid, and he soon lay slain b 
theit arrows. His punishment, however, did not end 
with life. He lay extended in Erebus, covering with 
his vast frame nine entire jugera, while a vulture kept 
feeding upon his liver and entrails, which were con- - 
tinually reproduced. (Od., 11, 576, segg.—Apollod., 
1, 4, 1.—Virg., Ain., 6, 595.— Schol. ad Apollon. 
Rhod., 1, 761.) -Heyne-makes Tityus to have been 
an ancient hero, and supposes that part of the fable 
which relates to the nine acres to have been founded 
on the circumstance of his having had, after death, a 
tumulus of vast size covering hisremains. (Antiqua- 
rischer Aufsatze, vol. 1, p. 56.) 

Totus, I. a broad and elevated mass of mount- 
ains in Lydia, which sends several tributary torrents 
into the Hermus on the one side, and into the Cays- 
ter on the other, and divides, in fact, the valleys 
through which those two rivers flow. It was said to 
derive its name from Timolus or Tmolus, a Lydian 
king, having been previously called Carmanorius. 
(Auct. de Fluv. in Pactol.). This mountain was 
much celebrated for its wine. (Plin., 5, 29.—Virg., 
Georg., 2, 97.—Senec., Phen., 602.) Hence the fre- 
quent reference to it in the Bacche of Euripides (v. 
64, 55, &c.). It appears also to have abounded with 
shrubs and evergreens (Callim., fragm., 93) ; nor was 
it less noted for its mineral productions. It yielded 
tin; and the Pactolus washed from its cavities a rich 
supply of golden ore. (Stérab., 610, 625.) Strabo 
reports, that on the top of Tmolus there was a watch- 
tower erected by the Persians; it was of white mar- 
ble, and commanded an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country. Tmolus is now called Bouz Dagh 
by the Turks. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 441, 
segg.—Compare Arundell’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 25, 
34, 54.)—II. A city of Lydia, in the vicinity of Mount 
Tmolus. According to Tacitus, it was destroyed by 
an earthquake under Tiberius. (Ann., 2, 47.—Com- 
pare Niceph. Call., 1, 17.) 

Togara, an epithet applied to Cisalpine Gaul, where 
the inhabitants wore the Roman toga, i. e., enjoyed 
the rights of Roman citizenship. ‘The cities of Cisal- 
pine Gaul obtained the privilege of Latin cities, and, 
consequently, the right of wearing the Roman toga, 
by a law of Pompeius Strabo, about A.U.C. 665, (As- 
con., Comm. in Pison., p. 490.—Vid. Gallia Cisal- 
pina.) 

Totérum, now Toledo, a town of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, on the river Tagus, and the capital of the 
Carpetani. According to Sylva and other Spanish his- 
torians, this city was founded by a considerable body 
of Jews, who, on their emancipation from captivity 
540 years before the vulgar era, established them- 


selves here, and called the place Toledoth or Toledath, 


that is, mother of the people. ‘This is all ere fa- 
ble. Caesar made this city a place of mg Au- 
gustus rendered it one of the seats of justice in Spain. 
Modern Toledo was formerly celebrated for the ex- 
quisite temper of its sword-blades, for which, accord- 
ing to some of the ancient writers, Toletum was also 
famous. (Plin., 3, 4.—Itin. Ant., 438, 446.—Grat. 
Falisc., Cyneg., 351.) - 

Tottstoson, one of the Celtic tribes in Galatia, in 
Asia Minor. They occupied that porti ‘the country 
which extended along the left bank of the Sangarius 
from its junction with the Thymbris to its source, and 
was separated from Bithynia by that river. The prin- 
cipal town.of this tribe was Pessinus. (Cramer’s Asia 
Minor, vol. 2, p. 85.) ! 

Toxésa, now Toulouse, a 
sis, which became a Roman colony under Augustus. 
The situation of Tolosa was very favourable for trade, 
and under the Romans it became the centre of the 
‘traffic which was ca Hoiwceu the Mediterrane- 
an and Atlantic is part of Gaul. Minerva 
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_to have belonged, for the most part, to private individ- 
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id a rich temple there, which Czpio the consul plun- 
ed ; and as he was never after fortunate, the words 
aurum Tolosanum became proverbial. Czpio is said 
to have plundered 15,000 talents. This wealth seems 


uals, who had placed it in the temple for safe keep- 
ing. (Mela, 2, 5.—Cie., N. D., 3, 20.—Ces., B. G., 


Totumnivs. Vid. Lars Tolumnius. 

TomArus, a mountain of Epirus, on the declivity 
or at the foot of which stood the celebrated Dodo- 
na. Callimachus (Hymn. in Cer., 52) calls it Tma- 
rus. Pliny (4,1), on the authority of Theopompus, 
assigns it a hundred springs around its base. Cramer 
makes it the same with the modern Mount Chamourz. 
(Consult remarks under the article Dodona, page 451, 
col. 1, and also Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. 115, 
seqq.) 

_ Tomos or Tomt, a town situate on the western shores’ 
of the Euxine Sea, about 36 miles below the mouths 
of the Danube. The name was fabled by the Greek 
mythologists to have been derived from romog, ‘a cut- 
ting” or ‘‘ separation,” because Medea had here, as 
they maintained, cut to pieces her brother Absyrtus, 
and strewed his remains along the road im order to 
stop her father’s pursuit. (Vid. Ovidius, page 949, 
col. 2.) ‘Tomi is still called Tomeswar; though some- 
times otherwise styled Baba. - It is celebrated as be- 
ing the place where Ovid was banished by Augustus. 
(Vid. Ovidius, page 949, col. 1:) 

Tomyris, a queen of the Massagete in the time of 


* 
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(Herod., 1, 205.—Consult remarks under the article 
Cyrus.) 

Topizos, an island on the western side of the Sinus 
Arabicus, in what was called the Sinus Immundus, 
and not to the south of Berenice, It was called 
also’ Ophiodes, from its containing many serpents. 
Ptolemy gives it the name of Agathonis Insula. The 
stone topazus was found here, whence the appellation 
given to the island. (Agatharch. in Huds. Geogr. 
Min., 1, 54.—Diod. Sic., 3, 40.—Plin., 37, 8.\—The 
topaz of the Romans was the modern chrysolite, a 
stone which has always an admixture of green with the 
yellow. This probably proceeds from particles of cop-_ 
per dissolved in an acid, and taken up with those of 
the lead into the matter of the gem at the time of its 
original concretion. (Hill’s Theophrastus, p.'73.) 

Torong, I. a haven of Epirus, below the river Thy- 
amis, and opposite Corcyra. It appears to have been 
in the vicinity of the modern Parga. Ptolemy gives” 


Torone as the form of the name (p. 85), but Plu- — 


tarch eal Serre: (Toptvn). This last writer re- 
ports that the fleet of Augustus was moored here for 
a short time previous to the battle of Actium. (Vit. 
Anton.)—II, A town of Macedonia, situate towards 
the southern extremity of the Sithonian peninsula, and 
giving name to the Sinus Toronacius, or Gulf of Cas- 


sandrid. The harbour of 'Torone was called Cophos — 


(Kwd6c, mute, silent), from the circumstance that the 
noise of the waves was never heard there ; hence the 
proverb kwddtepog tot Topovvaiov Aiuévoc. (Prov. 
Grec, Schott., p. 101.—Strabo, 330.—Cramer’s Anc. 


Cyrus the Great. The Persian monarch sent ambas- 
sadors to her, asking her hand in marriage; but the 
Scythian queen, well aware that the king was more 
anxious for the crown of the Massagete than the pos- 
session of her own person, interdicted his entrance 
into her territories. Cyrus thereupon marched openly 
against the Massagete, and began to construct a 
bridge over the river Araxes. While he was thus em- 
ployed, Tomyris sent an ‘ambassador, recommending 
him to desist from his enterprise; but adding that, if 
he still persisted in his design, the Scythian forces 


_ would retire for three days’ march from the river, and 


‘drank to ex cess 


' give thee thy fill 


would thus allow him an opportunity of crossing with- 
out the aid of a bridge: when once on the opposite side 
of the river, he could then try his strength with her 
subjects. Or, if he did not like this plan, he might 
withdraw his own army a similar distance from the 
river, and the Massagete would then cross over into 
the Persian territories, and contend with him there. 
Cyrus, by the advice of Croesus, accepted the’ former 
part of the offer, and, having crossed the Araxes, plan- 
ned the following stratagem, suggested to him by Cree- 
sus. He advanced one day’s march into the territo- 
ries of the Massagete, and then, leaving his camp full 


of provisions and wine, and his worst troops in charge 
of it, he geared with his best to the banks of the 
Araxes. What he had foreseen took place. The 


Massagete came with the third part of their entire 
force, under the command of Spargapises, the son of 
Tomyris, attacked the Persian camp, cut to pieces the 
troops stationed there, and then banqueted on the 
abundant stores which they found in the camp, and 
of the wine. Cyrus, returning on a 
the whole number, slew many, and 


sudden, surprised 
took a much larger number prisoners; among the latter, 
the son of Tomyris himself. ‘This prince, on recover- 
ing from the intoxication | which he had fallen, slew | 
himself through a feeling of shame; and Tomyris, 
soon after, assembling all her forces, engaged in battle 
with Cyrus, whom eated. The Persian 
monarch himself among the slain; and 
the queen, having nd his dead body, 
cut off the head, and r 
human blood, exclai 
of | 
_ 
“ass 


_| and, according to Reichard, is now Arichoro. (Pi 


Greece, vol. 1, p. 256.) 
Torquitus. Vid. Manlius II. 
TraBeEa, Q., a Roman comic poet, who flourished’ 

about A.U.C. 622, or 1382 B.C. (Gronov. ad Aul. 

Gell., 15, 24.) Some of his verses are cited by Cicero. 

(Tusc. Quest., 4, 31.—Td., de Fin., 2, 4.) As re- 

gards the amusing deception played off on Joseph 

Scaliger by Muretus with some pretended lines of 

Trabea, consult Fabricius (Bibl. Lat., 4, 1, 3.—Bayle, 

Dict., vol. 4, p. 392.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 1, 

p- 139.) P ‘ ae: 
Tracuis, or TRacutIN, a town of Thessaly, in the 

Melian district, and near the shore of the _ Ma- 

liacus. It was to this place that Hercules retired af- 

ter having committed an involuntary murder, as we 
learn from Sophocles, who has made it the scene of 
one of his deepest tragedies. (Trach.,39.) Trachis, 
so called, according to Herodotus, from the mountain- 
ous character of the country, forms the approach to 

Thermopyle on the side of Thessaly. (Herod., 7, 

176.) ‘Thucydides states, that in the sixth year of the 

Peloponnesian war, B.C. 426, the Lacedemonians, at 

the request of the Trachinians, who were harassed by 

the mountaineers of , sent a colony into their 

country. These, jointly with the Trac uilt a 

town, to which the Pao of Heraclea was given (Thu- 


cyd., 3, 92), distant about sixty stadia from Therm 
ylw, and twenty from the sea. Its distance from T 
chis was only six stadia. (V2d. Heraclea VI.)—II. 
A town of Phocis, east of Panopeus, and close to th 
Beotian frontier. It was surnamed Phocica, for dis 


tinction’ sake from the city of Thessaly. Pausanias, _ 


who calls it Thracis (Opaxic), speaks of it as ha ing 


ramer’s Ancient Greece, vol. 2, p. 182. ee 
- Tracuonitis, a part of Judza, on the other side of 
the Jordan, on the northern confines of Palest Ss 
name is derived from the Greek tpayve, 1 
has reference to its being a rugged and sto 
(Plin., 5, 18.—Josephus, Ant., 15, 13. i 
Trasanopouis, I. a city of Cilicia, ame 
linus. (Vid. Selinus.)—IL. A city of Thrace, 
Hebrus, below its confluence with the Zerna. | 
came the capital of the Roman province of 


1881 


n destroyed in the Sacred war. (Pausan., 10, 3. 
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ee Being superior to fear, it was natural that he 
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—Itin. Ant., 
631.) 

Trasanus, M. Utrivs Crinitus, a Roman emper- 
or, the successor of Nerva. The latter, towards the 
close of his short. reign, feeling his inability to control 
the seditious troops of the capital, resolved to adopt 
Trajan as his colleague and successor in the empire, by 
whose firmness and decision the pretorian bands might 
be kept in awe. ‘The result proved the wisdom of his 
choice. So high was the character of Trajan, that no 
person could be named equally worthy of the empire ; 
and even the seditious soldiery of the pretorian camp 
submitted without a murmur. The selection of Tra- 
jan prevented any contests for imperial power at the 
death of Nerva; so that the new emperor entered 
without the necessity of bloodshed upon the discharge 
of his high functions. He was by birth a Spaniard, 
having been born at Italica, but he was of Italian ex- 
traction, and had been early inured to the discipline of 
the army under his father, a commander of considera- 


322.—Itin. Hierosol., 602.—Hierocl., 


“ble reputation. When he himself became a general, 
he continued to practise the simple habits of a soldier, 
excelling his troops, not in personal indulgences, but in 
courage and virtue. On the throne he continued to 
exhibit the same excellences, only enhanced by the 
acquisition of a wider scope for their full develop- 


‘should also be above harbouring suspicion. He there- 
fore | bolished the law of treason (judicia mayjestatis), 
which had been re-established by Domitian after hav- 
ing been abrogated by Titus, and prepared to restore 
as much of the free Roman constitution as was com- 


patible with the existence of amonarchy. He restored 


TRAJANUS. 


a 
the course of which no fewer than gobo gladiators — 
are said to have fought for the alttae ce tof the mul- 
titude.. It was in commemoration, , of the con- 


quest of Dacia, that the famous pillar in the forum of 


Trajan was erected, although it was not completed) __ 
et tie 
1 


se 


till the seventeenth year of his reign.—The deepes 

stain which rests on the memory of Trajan is the 
sanction which he gave to the persecutions of the 
Christians. This persecution raged chiefly in the 
Asiatic provinces, where Christianity was most preva- 
lent ; and when Pliny the younger, at that time pro- 
consul of Bithynia, wrote to Trajan for instructions 
respecting a matter which was causing the death of 
so many men, who could not be convicted of any pub- 
lic crimes, the emperor returned an ambiguous answer, 
the purport of which was, “ that the Christians should 
not be sought for, nor indicted on anonymous in- 
formation, but that, on conviction, they ought to be 
punished.” Such an answer was contrary to 


every 
principle of justice ; for, if criminal, they ought 1 


have been sent for; if not criminal, they ought not 

have been punished. ‘The persecution, being some- 
what discouraged, was gradually suffered to abate.-— 
Trajan’s passion for military fame had been but exci- 
ted, not satiated, by his Dacian conquests. He next 


‘directed his attention to the East, and resolved to 


wrest from the Parthians, the most formidable foes of 
Rome, the empire of Central Asia. The first scene 
of his glory was Armenia, which he speedily reduced 
to a Roman province. Hence he advanced to Mes- 
opotamia, throwing across the rapid Tigris a bridge 
not less remarkable than that which spanned the Dan- 
ube. The greater part of what had been the Assyrian 


the elective power to the comztia, complete liberty of | empire was overrun by his victorious arms. Seleucia 
speech to the senate, and to the magistrates their former | yielded to his might; Ctesiphon, the capital of the 
authority ; and yet he ruled the empire with unrivalled | Parthian kingdom, could not resist his prowess ; all 
firmness, holding the reins of power with a strong and | opposition appeared fruitless, and victory seemed the 
steady hand. Of him it has been said, not in the lan- | companion of bis march. Elated with these success- 
guage of panegyric, but of simple sincerity, that he | es, and emulating the glory of Alexander while he 
a traversed the countries which had been the scene of 
a and only such a man could with safety, a 


e 


eg 


Ms and, levying an army, marched against the Dacians ; | the countries which he had overrun began to shake off 


‘up their victory. 
e Dacians were com- 


with the hone! Sauer 


arms. Not satisfied with expell- | fore, 
’ letermined to carry the war | tk 


ot 


wusband to take this step, and 
she produced, and sent 
nediately before the death 

1 C Tra- 
. 11%, after a 
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cured in | of Trajan, w: 
s and standing camps. On his 


t Trajan wa 
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re than six — 
s already been said 
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. how Mesitricht. 


’ —Chandler mistook the ruins of Tralles for those of 


‘ in his notes to the French translation of his work. 


we 


with Alexis Gomnenes, in 1204, which ended with 


“were accustomed to wish that he might surpass Au- 


; ie 

i wy, TRE TRI 
eign, his popularity during his lifetime was equalled 
by the regar eins for his memory by posterity ; 
and his claim to the title of Optimus, which the senate 
selemnly bestowed: upon him, was fully confirmed by 
the voice of succeeding ti ‘inasmuch as for two 

undred years after his death, the senate, in pouring 
orth their prayers for the happiness of a new emperor, 


by the name of Augusta; but after which emperor it 
was so called is uncertain.  (Front., de Aqued., 2.) 
Tresativs Testa, C., a distinguished lawyer in 
the time of Julius Cesar and Augustus, and a man 
well kn for his wit. Both Casar and Augustus > 
held him in high estimation, and Cicero, on one oc- 
casion, eulogizes him highly when recommending him 
to the former of these, at that time proconsul in Gaul. 
The correspondence between Cicero and Trebatius 
himself occurs in the Ep, ad Fam., 7, 6.  Trebatius 
stood highly also as a poet. (Schol. ad Horat., Sat.,. 
2, 1, 4.—Compare the dissertation of Gundling: “C.— 
Trebatius Testa, ICtus, ab injuriis veterum et recen- 
tiorum liberatus,”’ Hal. Sax., 1710, and & age, 
Ament. Jur. Civ., c. 14.) of 
TREBELLIUS Po.to, one of the “ Histotia Auguste 
Scriptores.” He lived under Constantine the Great, 
and, according to Vopiscus (Vit. Awrel.), wrote the 
lives of the Roman emperors from Philip to Claudius 
II. We haye remaining, however, at the present day, 
merely a fragment of the life of Valerian I., the ive 
of the twe eni, and of the so-called thirty tyrants. 
ius who first made use of this expres~ 
sion “‘ thirty tyrants,” as applicable to a period when 
the empire was torn in pieces by competitors for the 
throne. Although the style of Trebellius Pollio is. 
somewhat less vicious than that of the other writers of) 
his time, still his cannot be ranked even among the 
ordinary class of historical writers. —The 1 ains of 
Trebellius are given in the, Historia Auguste Scrip- 
tores.” (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 8, p. 155.) 
Trepia, a river of Gallia Cisalpina, which ran from 
south to north, commencing in Liguria, south of the 
valley inhabited by the Friniates, and falling, after a 
course. of Shen fifty miles, into the Po near Placentia. 
At the mouth of this river Hannibal obtained a victory 
over the Romans, and defeated them with the loss of 
20,000 men. Both the consuls, Scipio and Sempro- 
nius, were present at the fight. This victory was 
of Trans of the Ticinus, and followed by those ‘ 
t 


gustus in prosperity and Trajan in goodness of charac- 
ter. (Plin., Paneg.— Aurel. Victor., Vit. Traj.— 
Dio Cass., 68, 4, segg.—Hetherington’s History of 
Rome, p. 195, segg.—Encyclop. Metropal., div. 3, 
vol. 2, p. 649, segq.) sf Wty oh 

Trasecrus, 1. Ruent, now Utrecht,—II. Mos, 


Tratwes, a town of Lydia, a short distance north 
of Magnesia ad Mwandrum. In Strabo’s time it was 
one of the most flourishing cities of Asia Minor, and 
was noted for the opulence of its inhabitants. It was 
sid have been founded by some Argives, together 

a body of Thracians, from whom it took the name 
of Tralles. (Stérab., 649.—Hesych., s. v. Tpdaadere. 
—Diod. Sic., 17, 65.) It had previously borne those 
of Anthea or Enanthea, Erymna, Charax, &c. The 
shape of the town was that of a trapezium, and it was 
defended by a citadel and other forts. The river Eu- 
don or Eudonus flowed near the walls. The citizens 
of Tralles, on account of their great wealth, were 
generally elected to the office of asiarchs, or presidents 
of the games celebrated in the province. The coun- 
try-around Tralles was much subject to earthquakes, 


7 
ve 


Magnesia, as M. Barbier du Bocage has well proved 


They are situated above the modern Ghiuzel-hissars, 

in a position corresponding with Strabo’s description, 

(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 464, seqqg.—Com- 
are Fellows’ Asia Minor, p. 276.) 

Trapviizus, a city on the northeastern coast of Pon- 
tus, founded by a colony from Sinope. Its ancient 
name was derived from the square form in which the 
city was laid out, resembling a table (rpaze¢a). Tra- 
pezus is celebrated for the hospitable reception which 
its inhabitants gave to the ten thousand Greeks on 
their retreat, this being the first Greek colony which 
the latter had reached after the battle of Cunaxa. It 
fell subsequently into the hands of the Romans, and 
was embellished and improved by the Emperor Hadri- 
an. It was taken from the Romans, however, by the 
Scythians or Tartars in the reign of Valerian. The 
Greek emperors became afterward masters of it. A 
separate dynasty was here established, commencing 


of T enus and Canne. The early defeat of the 


Roman cavalry at the ‘T'rebia occasioned the loss of 
the day. (Polyb., 3, 66.—Liv., 21, 48, seq.) 
TREBONIA ae » Provincis, by L, ‘Trebonius, + 
the tribune, A.U.C. 698, It assigned provinces to 
the consuls for five years: Spain to Pompey; Syria ts 
and the Parthian war to Crassus; and prolonging for 
a time the command in Gaul, which had been bestow- « 
ed on Casar by the Vatinian law. Cato, for opposing , 
this law, was led to prison. According to Dio, how- : 
ever, he was only dragged from the assembly. 

Tres Tanern#, a station on the Appian Way, 
about seven from Aricia, and where it was 
janes by a cross-ro df Antium.* It is mentioned 
by St, Paul, in A Acts, 28, | 
‘and likewise by Cicero wher 
Antium. (Hp. ad Att., 2, ; 

TRreEviRI, a nation of Gallia ca, betwe 
Mosella or Moselle, and Silva Arduenna. ir ch 

Ned afterward, fro 
reves, stands on th 
r (Cas., B. G., 5, 3.—. 

—Tac., Ann. 1, 41.— d., 2 
., 28.—Mela, 3, 2.) etohe 
RIBALLI, a Thracian people, by far th 
as Ke ess tribe in that country. 
ved on the Peonians, and exte: : 
y were formidable neighbours. 

sible frontier of Macedonia. 
cafe his reign by an invasion of th 
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pW. OY 
w miles | me yy an 
innibal | having defeated them in a general 


the capture of the city by Mohammed II. in 1462. 
The princes who reigned in this city are the Greek 
emperors of whom so much mention is made in ro- 
mance and so little in history: they must not be con- | 
founded with the imperial line at is a he “ars 


the Turks 


e most n 
As 


her were received 

san., 8, 2 y seqq.) ny ‘a 
Trasimenus Lac 

to the south ¢ 


- gained his third s,| sued them across the Danube, w 
Iti en Lago | | treated, and compelled them ‘as, ue for 
Trepa, a town of the Sabines, near ‘| cyd., 2, 96.—Strabo, 318.) . 
the Anio, now Trevi. (Plin., 8, 12 65. Peni a gs trib “arte 
¥ oped have bee ine, ween that. and | Le 
ha peyote eh ai tiished |, wen rad 
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and Leuci. Their chief city was Argentoratum,. now 
Strasbourg. (Tacit., Germ., 28.—Ces., B. G., 1, 
51.—Plin., 4, 17.) . 
TRisontanvs, a celebrated jurist, who was mainly 
instrumental in the compilation of Justinian, was a 
native of Pamphylia, and his father was from Mace- 
donia. His learning was most extensive; he wrote 
upon a great variety of subjects, was well versed both 
in Latin and Greek literature, and had deeply studied 
the Roman civilians, of which he had a valuable col- 
lection in his library. He practised first at the bar of 
the pretorian prefects at Constantinople, became af- 
terward questor, master of the imperial household, 
and consul, and possessed for about twenty years the 
favour and confidence of Justinian. His manners are 
said to have been remarkably mild and conciliating ; 
he was a courtier, and fond of money, but in other re- 
spects he appears to have been calumniated by his en- 
emies. His death took place A.D. 545. He was a 
_ superior man, and most valuable to Justinian.—This ap- 
_ pears to be a proper place to give some account of Jus- 
tinian’s legislation. Soon after secendigaeilithrone, 
this monarch gave orders (Feb., 528 A.D.) to a com- 
mission, consisting of Joannes and nine other persons, 
among whom were Tribonian or Tribanian and The- 
ophilus, to make a general compilation of the best and 
most useful laws or constitutions which had been 
promulgated by the emperors his predecessors, begin- 
ning from Hadrian’s perpetual edict down to his own 
time. Partial compilations had been made in the time 
of Constantine by private individuals, Gregory and 
Hermogenes, of which only fragments remain, and a 
' more complete one was effected under Theodosius II. 
All these were now merged in the new Code of Justin- 
ian. A remarkable difference of style and manner is 
observable between the older constitutions issued be- 
fore Constantine and those promulgated afterward. 
The former, being issued at Rome, and framed upon 
the decisions or “‘responsa” of learned jurists, are 
clear, sententious, and elegant; the latter, which were 
promulgated chiefly at Constantinople, in the decay of 


* 
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 —- 
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the Roman language, are verbose and rhetorical. 
Joannes and his nine associates completed their task 

é in fourteen months, and the new Code, having receiv- 
7 ed the imperial sanction, was published in April, A.D. 


529. A few years after, Justinian, by the advice of 
Tribonian, ordered a revision of his Code to be made 
by Tribonian and four others. ‘These commissioners 
suppressed several laws as either useless or inconsist- 
ent with present usage, and, added many constitutions 
which the emperor had been promulgating in the mean 
time, as well as fifty decisions on intricate points of 
jurisprudeni he Code, thus revised was published 
in December of the year 534, under the title of “ Co- 
dex Justinianeus repetite ctionis,”’ and thence- 
forth had the force of law. The Code is divided into 
twelve books; every book is subdivided into titles, 
and each title into laws. The learned Gothofredus, in 
s prolegomena attached to his edition of the Theo- 
losian Code, observes that Tribonian and his associ- 
have been guilty of several faults in the compila- 
of the’Code; that the order observed in the suc- 
ession of the titles is confused ; that some of the laws 


ymetimes a law has been divided i wo, 


‘the ancient jurists. 


sr times two have been reduced i e5 


laws have been at d to emperors who were not 
thors of them, or who had. given quite contrary 

: ns ; all which would be still more injurious to 
he stu he Roman law, if we had not the Theo- 

de, which is of great use towards rightly un- 
ding many: laws in the Code of Justinian. In 
fellowing the publication of his Code, Justin- 
ndertook a much greater and more important 
-: to extract the spirit of jurisprudence from the 
nd conjectures, the questions and disputa- 


nian and two other civilians, Theophilus” 
'|theus, to make an abridgment of the first principles 


een mutilated and have been rendered va 3A 


TRIBONIANUS. 


tions, of the Roman civilians. In the course of cen- 
turies, under the republic and the empire, many thou- 
sand volumes had accumulated, filled with the learned 
lucubrations of the jurisconsults, but which no fortune 
could purchase and no capacity could digest. The» » 
jurisconsults, ever since the time of Augustus, had been “ 
divided into. opposite schools, and thus conflicting © “ 
opinions were often produced, which only served toe 
puzzle those who had to decide what was law. To 
put order into this chaos was the object of Justinian. 
In December, 530, he commissioned seventeen law- 
yers, with Tribonian at their head, with full authority 
to use their discretion as to the works of their prede- 
cessors, by making a choice of those whom they con- 
sidered as the best authorities. They chose about 
forty out of Tribonian’s library, most of them juris- 
consults who had lived during that period of the empire 
which has been sometimes called the age of the An- 
tonines, from Hadrian to the death of Alexander Se- 
verus. From the works of these writers, said to have 
amounted to two thousand treatises, the commission . 
appointed by Justinian was to extract and compress 
all that was suited to form a methodical, complete, and 
never-failing book of reference for the student of law 
and the magistrate. Justinian gave Tribonian and his 
associates ten years’ time to perform their task ; but 
they completed it in three years. The work was 
styled “ Digesta,” and also ‘“ Pandecte”” (embracing 
all), and was published in December, 533. It was 
declared by the emperor that it should have the force 
of law all over the empire, and should supersede all 
the text-books of the old jurists, which, in future, were 
to be of no authority. If the whole “Digest” is di- 
vided into three equal parts, the contributions of Ulpi- 
an are somewhat more than one third. The * Diges- 
ta” is divided into fifty books, each book being also 
divided into titles, and subdivided into sections. Of 
the merits and imperfections of the ‘“ Digest,” Cujas, 
Hotomannus, Heineccius, Gravina, Schulting, Byn- 
kershoek, and many others, have amply spoken. With 
all its faults, it is a noble work, and much superior to . 
the:Code in its style, matter, and arrangement ; it has, — 
in great measure, imbodied the wisdom of the most 
learned men of the best age of the empire; men who 
grounded their opinions on the principles of reason and 
equity, and who, for the most part, were personally un- 
concerned and disinterested in the subjects on which 
‘they gave their responsa. ‘Tribonian and his col- 
leagues'are charged with making many interpolations, 
with altering many passages in the writings of their 
predecessors, with substituting their own opinions, 
and passing them off to the world under the name of 
Justinian himself acknowledged - 
that he was obliged to accommodate the old jurispru- 
dence to the altered state of the times, and to ‘make 
the laws his own.” Another charge, which is, howev- 
er, unsupported by evidence or probability, is, that Jus- 
tinian and his civilians purposely destroyed the old 
text-books that had served them for the compilation 
of the “ Pandects.” Long, however, before Justin- 
ian’s time, the works of the ancient jurists were partly 
lost, and the vicissitudes of the ages that followed may 
easily have obliterated the rest. While the Digest 
was being compiled, Justinian commissioned Tribo- 
and Doro- 


of the law, for the use of young students who should’ 
wish to apply themselves to that science. This 
new work, being completed, was published under the 
name of ‘TInstitutiones,” about one month before 
the appearance of the Digest. The Institutiones 
were mainly based on an older work of the same de- 
scription and title. They are arranged in four books, — 
and subdivided into titles. As the law has three ob- 


jects, persons, thi d actions, the first book tre: 
of persons or statu second and third, and f 
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five titles of the fourth, treat of things; and the re- 
maining titles of the fourth book treat of actions. Be- 
sides these three compilations, the Code, the Insti- 
tutes, and the Digest, Justinian, after the publication 
of the second edition of his Code, continued to issue 
new laws or constitutions, chiefly in Greek, upon pat- 
ticular occasions, which were collected and published 
together, after his death, under the name of Neapai 
Avaraéerc, or Nove, or Constitutiones Novelle, or Au- 
thentice. The Novelle are divided into nine Colla- 
tiones and 168 Constitutiones, or, as they are now of- 
ten called, Novels. The Novelle, together with the 
thirteen Edicts of Justinian, made up the fourth part 
of his legislation. There are four Latin translations 
of the Novellz, two of which were made soon after 
Justinian’s death; the third is by Halvander, printed 


at Niirnberg in 1531; and the fourth was printed at. 
This last translation is 


Basle, by Hervagius, in 1561. 
that which is.printed in the editions of the Corpus Ju- 
ris opposite to the Greek text, and is very valuable, 
notwithstanding it has been stigmatized by some with 
the name “barbarous ;’’ it is sometimes ca ed Au- 
thentica Interpretatio, or Vulgata. The version of Hal- 
vander is also printed in some editions of the Corpus 
Juris. The Novella made many changes in the law 
as established by Justinian’s prior compilations, and 
are an evidence that the emperor was seized with a 
passion for legislating ; a circumstance which enables 
us to form a more correct judgment of his real merits, 
and lowers his character as a philosophic jurist. Among 
the numerous editions of the Corpus Juris Civilis, the 
best is that of Gothofredus, Col. Munat., 1756, 2 vols. 
folio. Pothier’s edition of the Dugest, reprinted at 
Paris, ia 5 vols. 4to, 1818-1820, is a useful edition: 
there is a very cheap edition of the Corpus Juris re- 
cently published in Germany by Beck, 3 vols. small 
folio, Leipsig, 1829. (Encycl. Us. Knowl., vol. 13, 
163-5, — Ludewig, Vit. Justin. Mag. et Theod., nec 
non Trebon., Halle, 1731.—Zimmern, Geschichte des 
Rim. Privatrechts bis Justinian, Heidelb., 1826.— 
Hugo, Lehrbuch der Gesch. des Rom. Rechts, Berlin, 
1832.—AHistory of the Roman or Civil Law, by Fer- 
riere, transl. by J. Beaver, London, 1724. — Homme- 
lii, Palingenesia.—Brinkmannus, Institutiones Juris 
Romani, Schleswig, 1822.— System des Pandekten- 
Rechts, by Thibaut, 7th ed., Jena, 1828.—Das Corpus 
Juris in’s Deutsche tibersetzt von einem vereine Rechis- 
gelehrter und herausgegeben von Otto, Schilling, wnd 
Sintenis, Leipzig, 1831.— Les cinguantes livres du 


‘arates itself from the mai 
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city. From the Byzantine historians we see that the 
name had already been corrupted in their time to th 
present form of Tricala. (Procop., Aidif.,.4, 3.— 


Merocl., p. 643. — Cramer’s Anc. Greece, vol. 1, p. H 


357, seqg.) 


Tricoril, a Gallic tribe in Gallia Narbonensis,.in 3 


the territory of Massilia’ and Aque Sextie. (Livy, - 


21, 31.—Plin., 3, 4.—Amm. Mare., 15, 10, s€qq.) 
Tripentoum, now Trent (or, as the Italians write 
the name, T’rento), a city of Rhetia, on the river Athe- 
sis or Adige, and a short distance from the northern 
confines of Venetia. It was built by the Cenomani, 
who were dispossessed by the Romans. (Justin, 20, 
5.—Ttin. Ant.— Paul Warnefr., de Gest. Long., 5, 
36, &c.) Some authors affirm that the name Tri- 
dentum is derived from Neptune’s sceptre or trident, 
to which god they say the city was once consecrated ; 
this opinion took its rise from an ancient marble being 
found there, on which was Neptune holding a trident. 


Others derive the name from three rivers that fall into 
the Adige near the city ; while others, again, ascribe — 


the name to the circumstance of there being three 
high rocks in the neighbourhood which appear like 
three teeth (tres dentes). All these etymologies are 
false; the name is most probably one of Celtic origin. 
—Trent is famous in modern history for the council of 
ecclesiastics which sat there for the purpose of regu- 
lating the affairs of the church. It was assembled by 
Paul III. in 1545, and continued by twenty-five ses- 
sions till the year 1563, under Julius III. and Pius IV. 
It had been removed in 1547 to Bologna in conse- 
quence of a false rumour of a pestilence i 
was reassembled at the latter city in 1551. 


rent, 


tia, where the Padusa, or southern arm of the Po, sep- 
ream. Its site is near 
that of the modern Ferrara. ‘(Polyb., 125 16!) =e 

TRINACRIA, one of the ancient names of Sicily, from 
its three promontories (tpei¢ dxpat). 

TRINOBANTES, a people of Britain, in modern Essex 
and Middlesex. (Tac., Ann., 14, 31.—Cas., , 
5, 20.) 

Triopas or Triops, a son of Neptune by Canace 
the daughter of A‘olus. He was father of Erisich- 
thon, who is called on that account Triopeius, and his” 
daughter Triopeis. (Ovid, Met., 8, 754.—Apollod., 
1, 7, 4.—Heyne, not. crit. ad Apollod., 1. c.) 

Triopiom, a city of Caria, founded by Triopas, son. 
of Erisichthon, and situate near the promontory of Tri- 


Digeste, &c., tradwits en Frangais par feu Henri Hes- | opium, at the extremity of Doris. On the promo; tory, 
lot, Paris, 1805.—Pandectes de Justinien mises dans | which took its name from the city, was a tetiile of 
un nouvel ordre, &c., par J. R. Pothier, traduites par | Apollo, known under the name of the Triopzan tem- 
Bréard Neuville, revues et corrigées par M. Moreau de | ple. The Dorians here celebrated es in honour 


-Montalin, Avocat, Paris, 1810.) 

TriciLa, a mountain fortress and town in Sicily, 
near the lower coast, east of Selinus, and north of the 
mouth of the Crimisus. It was also called Triocala 
and Triocla. This place came into notice during the 
Servile war in Sicily, as being the residence of the 
slave-king Tryphon. Facellus places its site near the 
modern Calata Bellota, but Reichard by Colatrasi 
Castello. (Steph. Byz., s. v.—Ptol.—Su. Ital., 14, 


different tribes (tpeic pvAai), the Epei, or original in- 


of Apollo ; here also was held a general assembly of 
the Dorians in Asia, upon the model of that of Ther- 
mopyle. (Vid. Doris.) ‘ = y 
TripHy.ia, the southern portion of Elis. It took 
its name, according to Strabo, from the union of three 


habitants, the Minye, who migrated. thither, and 
Elei. (Strabo, 337). Some authors, however, d 


@ 


* 
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TriGaBO.t, a town of Italy, in the territory of Vene- 


2 


4 


bs 


271.) prince. (Polyb., 4, 77, 8.) . 
Tricas _ people of Gaul, northeast of the Se-| Trirduts, I. now Tarabo 
nones, ani h whose territories flows the Sequana, | seacoast below Aradus. 


lis, denoting thre 


or Sevne, in the earlier part of its course. Their chief | place, olis 
explained by Scylax (p. 42.— 


city was Augusta Bona, now Troyes. (Ptol.—Amm. | 
Marc., 15, 11.—Id., 16, 2.) : 
Tricca, a city of. Thessaly, southeast of Gomphi, 

and near the junction of the Peneus and Letheus. It 
is mentioned as é: he time of Homer, and placed 
by him under the « ‘sons of Ausculapius. 
(Hey 2, 729; 4, 20 i 

possessed a temple of Ais 
great veneration. (Strabo, 
ala appears to correspond 


ony to this place, 
cities, but in process of time became uni 
| Diodorus Siculus, however, gives a somewhat 
account. According to him, the three cit 
in| mentioned, which were the parent states of all the 
.|other Pheenician cities, wishing to establish some 
place of general assembly, sent each a colony hither, 
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hie s i TRI 
7 and founded. this city us, 41). It had a good har- 
pour and extensive commerce, (J. Phocas, c. 4.— 
~ Wesseling, Itin., p. 149.)—The town was taken and 
pierre in 1289 by the sultan of Egypt, but was af- 
terward rebuilt, though at some distance from the 
> ancient site, (Abulfeda, Tab. Syr., p. 101.) At the 
present day the sand has so accumulated that the city 
is separated from the sea by a small triangular plain, 
s half a league in breadth, at the point of which is the 
village where the vessels land their goods. The com- 
. merce of the place consists | almost entirely of coarse 
: silks.—II. A region of Africa, on’ the coast of the Med- 
iterranean, between the two Syrtes. It received this 
name from its containing three principal cities ; Lep- 
tis Magna, Cia, and Sabrata. The second of these 
is the modern city of Trzpolt.—III. A city of Pontus, 
on the coast, at the mouth of the river Tripolis, and 
northeast of Cerasus, now Tribolit. (Mannert, Geogr., 
vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 384. )—IV..A city of Lydia, on the 
western bank of the Meander, northwest of Hierapo- 
lis, and near the confluence of the Meander and Clu- 
drus. Ptolemy and Stephanus ascribe it to Caria, 
Pliny and Hierocles to Lydia. -Mannert considers it 
to have been a Phrygian city. (Geogr., vol. 6, pt. 3, 
p. 137.) 
TriproLEmus, son of Celeus, king of Eleusis, and 
the same with Demophoén. (Vid. Ceres, page 330, 
col. 1.) anity of the people of Attica made them 
_ pretend that corn was first known and agriculture 
My first practisga in their country. Ceres, according to 
them, taught ‘Triptolemus agriculture, and rendered 
him serviceable to mankind by instructing him how 
to sow. corn and make bread. She also, it was fabled, 
gave him her chariot, which was drawn by two drag. 
ons, and in this celestial vehicle he travelled over the 
#% whole earth, and « distributed corn to all the inhabitants 
aa at the world. — At his retum to Eleusis, Triptolemus 
red Ceres her chariot, and is said to have estab- 
“Tse? festivals and mysteries in honour of that deity. 
es Hem ned for some time, and after death received 
honours.—There seems to be an allusion in the 
come Triptolemus (derived probably from tpei¢ and 
Bs -xodéw) to an improvement introduced in early agri- 
ulture by treble ploughing. (Hygin., fab., 147.— 
: Pasar.» , 14; 8,4.—Justin, 2, 6.—Apollod., 1, 5. 
—Callim., 72 m Cer, 22.—Ovid, Met., 5, 646.) 
=" Triquisrra, a name given to Sicily by ‘the Latins, 
rom its. triangular form. 
_ Trismecistus, a celebrated Egyptian priest and 
er, of whom some mention has been already 
r vious article. (Vid. Mercurius 'Trisme- 
as but to give here a brief sketch 
f the productions that have 
e.—1. The most cele- 
& Pionier,” Tlouuavdpne 
(from TOUT, pastor”), and treating ‘of the nature 
of all things, and of the creation of the world.” It is 
in the form of a dialogue. This work is also some- 
times cited under the following title, ‘‘ Of the Divine 
é Power and Wisdom.”—2. A second work is entitled 
cAnmtoc,  Aisculapius.” It is a a between 
a s (Mercurius) Trismegistus and his disciple, 
d treats of God, man, and the universe. It bears 
also the name of. Aéyoc téAetoc, but it exists only i 
shape of a Latin ranslation, whi 


A treatise “ De Revolutionibus Nativitatum,” which 
exists merely in a Latin translation. It is in two 
books, and treats of the mode of drawing horoscopes. 
Some phrases a this work would seem to indicate 
that it is translated rather’from the Arabic than the 
Greek.—5. The Aphorisms of Hermes or Mercurius, 
also in a Latin version. ‘The work consists of astro- 
logical sentences or propositions, translated from the 
Arabian about the time of Manfred, king of Sicily. 
It is sometimes cited under the title of Centiloguium. 
—6. Kupavidec, “ Cyranides,” a work, the title of 
which has given rise to‘much speculation. Some au- 
thors derive the term from the Arabic, and make it 
equivalent to the French expression melanges, while 
others pretend that it is Greek, and that it is used in 
astrology to denote the power of the stars (from Kv- 
|ptoc). Be this as it may, the yranides of Trisme- 

istus treat of the magic po and medical virtues 
of precious stones, of plants, and of animals. The 
Greek text of this work exists in manuscript in some 
of the European libraries, but it is only known, thus 
far, to the public through the medium of a Latin trans- 
lation. .— Besides these astrological works, there are 
others connected with chemistry, or, more correctly 
speaking, alchemy, of which the following are the ti- 
tles: 1. A chemical treatise on the secret of pro- 
ducing the philosopher’s stone. This work is cited 
among adepts under the pompous appellation of “ the 
Seven Seals of Hermes Trismegistus.”—7. “ The Em- 
erald Tablet.” Under this title the receipt of Hermes 
for making gold is known. According to the adepts, 
Sara, the wife of Abraham, found this emerald tablet 
in the tomb of Hermes, on Mount Hebron.—The two 
works of which we have just spoken exist only in 
Latin. A third, entitled @vovxat Badai, ** Chemical 
Tinctures,” exists, it is said, in manuscript in some 
libraries. —We have also a treatise of Hermes on 
‘“* Precious Stones.”—Stobseus has also preserved 
fragments of the five following works of Trismegis- 
tus: 1. Ipd¢ viéy, or Hpo¢e Tar, or Ipd¢e *AcKag- 
mov, ** To his son,” or “To Tat,” or * To Aiseula- 
pus.” —2. TIpo¢ ’Appodv rept ripe 6An¢ Oixovopine, 
“On the Economy of the Universe, a work addressed 
to Ammon.”—3. Kopn koopov, ‘* The Virgin of the 
World.” Isis is thus named. The work is a dialogue 
between Isis and her son Horus, on the Origin of the 
World.—4. ’Adpodirn, “ Venus,” a work on Genera- 
tion.—5. Ilepi Eivapyévye, a hexameter poem ‘‘ on 
Destiny.”—The latest edition of the Poemander is that 
of 1630, Col. Agripp., 6 vols. fol—The Aisculapius is 
found united to most editions of the Poemander.— 
The Iatromathematica are found in the astronomical 
collection of Camerarius, and were also published sep- 
arately by Hoeschel, Argent., 1597, 8vo.—The trea-. 
tise de Revolutionibus Nativitatum was edited by 
Wolf, Basil, 1559, fol—The Aphorisms were printed 
at Venice, 1493, fol., with the Tetrabiblon of Ptole- . 
my, and at Ulm, in 1651 and 1674, in 12mo.-—The 
Cyranides were edited by Rivinus (Bachmann), Lips., 
1638, 8vo, and Francof., 1681, 12mo.— The Chem- 
ical Treatise was printed at Leipsic, 1610, in 8vo. 
It is found, also, in the 4th volume of the Theatrum 
‘Chimicum, Argent., 1613, 8vo, (Scholl, Hist. Lit. 
Gr., vol. 5, p. 118.) 

Triraa, a city, of Achaia, southwesthof gium, 
and near the confines of Elis. It was said to have 
y been founded by Callidas, who came from Cume in 
ad &k rij¢_ pabnwaru ne éxiory-| Italy, or, according to other accounts, by Menalippus, 
Alyirrwov, “ Iatromathematica, or | son of Mars and Tritea. It was made dependant on 
ring the Issue of Maladies by means | Patre by order of Augustus, Its remains are gener 
1. e., by the planets or astrology), a| ally supposed to correspond with those observed by 
ddressed to Ammon the Egyptian.” As Julius | modern travellers at Gowmenitza. — These ruins, which 
s, a great admirer of Egyptian astrology, and | are very extensive, are sometimes called St. Andrea, — 
0 speaks of Hermes, makes no mention of this | from a church dedicated to that apostle in the imme- 
c= Work, the probability is that it did not exist in the | diate vicinity. (Gell, Thins: of the Morea, se nase 

rg ; <ecacuiane when icus —4, Cramer's: Anc. — vol. 3, p. 75.). a 
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TRITOGENIA, @ surname of Pallas’ (Vid. Minerva, 
page 849, col. 2.) 

Teron; I. a sea-deity, the sony acco 
siod, of Neptune and Amphitrite. 
Later poets made him his father’s trt 
alse multiplied, and we read of Tri 
number. 
ded to the fish-form. Pausanias tells us, that the 
women of Tanagra, in Beotia, going into the sea to 
purify themselves for the orgies of Bacchus, were, 
while there, assailed by Triton; but, on praying to 
their god, he vanquished their persecutor. . Others, 
he adds, said that ‘Triton used to carry off the cattle 
which were driven down to the sea, and to seize all 
small vessels, till the Tanagrians placing bowls of 
wine on the shore, imsel drank of them, and, “oe 


ding to He- 
heog., 930.) 


2 He was 
ns + the plural 


where, as he lay, a T 
axe. He relates Sede to account for he 
statue of Triton at Ti being headless. He then 
subjoins: ‘I have seen another ‘Triton among the cu- 
riosities of the Romans, but it is not so. Tar, aS this 
of the Tanagrians. The form of the Tritons is this : 

the hair of their head resembles the parsley that grows 
in marshes, both in Owe and in the perfect, likeness 
of one hair to another : the rest of their body is rough, 
with small scales, a nai is of about the same hardness as 
the skin of a fish: they have fish-gills under their 
ears ; their nostrils are those of a man, but their teeth 
are broader, and like those of a wild beast: their eyes 
seem to me azure, and their hands, fingers, and nails 
are of the form of the shells of shellfish ; they have, 
instead of feet, fins under their breasts and belly, like 
those of the porpoise.” (Pausan., 9, 20, 21.—Keaght- 
ley’s Mythology, p. 245, seq. FA: ’A river of Africa, 


rising in Mount Pitsletou) and, after forming in its’ 


course the two lakes of Tritonis and Libya, discharg- 
ing its waters into the Syrtis Minor, near Tacape. It 
is now the Gabs. 

Trironis or Triton, a lake and river of Africa, in- 
land from the Syrtis Minor. Minerva is said to have 
been called Tritonia because she first revealed herself 
in the vicinity of this lake. (But consult remarks 
- under the article Minerva, page 849, col. 2.) Near 
the Tritonis Palus was the Libya Palis. Modern 
travellers speak of a long and narrow lake in this quar- 
ter, divided in two by a ford; D’Anville considers 
these to be the Tritonis and Libya Palus. The mod- 
ern name of the former is Faraun, and of: the-latter, 
El-Loudeath. (Herod., 4, 178.—Pausan., 9, 33.— 
Virg., Ain., 2,171. — Mela, 1, 7.)—IL. An, appella- 
tion given to Minerva by the poets. (Virg., din., 2, 
226.—Ovid, Met., 3, 127.)—III. An epithet some- 
times given to the sacred olive at Athens. (Stat., 
Sylv., 2, 7, 28.) 

Trivia, a surname given to Diana, because she pre- 
sided over places where three roads met. (Vid. Di- 
ana, and Hecate.) 

Trivicum, a place situate among the mountains 
that separate Samnium from Apulia. The little town 
of Trivico, which appears on a height above the course 
of the ancient Appian Way, indicates the’site of this 
place. (Horat., te 1, 5, 79.) 

TRiIUMVIRO 
Rhenus, one SBE. th the tributaries of the Po, where the 


triumvirs Antony, Lepidus, and Augustus, met to di- } 


vide the Roman empire after the battle of Mutina. 
(Dio Cass., 46,55.) 5 

Trokpes, the inhabitants of Troas. 

Troas, a district on the Algean coast of Myjelayi in 

- Asia Minor, extending as far south as the promontory 

of Lectum, now Cape Baba, of which Troy was the 

capital. ~The kingdom of Priam, if we form our ideas 


of it from the poems of Homer, must have been of 


very limited extent. Strabo, i 


de d, , through partiali- 
-ty for his favourite poet; seeks to en 


Like the Nereides, the Tri Bm were degra-' 


sian war, the Troezenians 1 ceived most 0 
nian families who were | go aba ; 


rod., 
name #3 Pogon from its shape, being bounde 
curved strip of land which resembled a beard (néyov). 


village of Damala, in a plain situate at the foot of | 


-Psilon, Argennon, and Sandalion. 


Insta, an island in the small river | t 


TRO e 
Priam’s kingdom, hall” en | ‘comprised 


country on the coast of the Propo as far as 
river Alsepus, near Cyzicus. Homer, patie! 
many expressly as allies of the Trojans whom 
would wish to consider as the subjects of Priam. 
northern part of Troas was termed Dardania, 
Dardanus, a city founded by Dardanus, one of the a 
cestors of Priam. The Trojans were very probably — 
of Thracian origin. (Vid. Troja.) 

Trooms, a people of Galatia, on the side of Cappa- 
docia, and between the Halys and the last-mentioned 
Tae (Polyd., 31, 18.—Liv., 38, 16. —Phin., 5, 

) 

TR@ZENE, a city of Argolis, situate on the Sinus 
Saronicus, near. the southeastern extremity of that © 
country, and northeast of Hermione, ‘The Treezeni- 
ans prided themselves upon the great antiquity of their 


a 


] city, which had borne the several names of Orea, Al- 


thepia, and Posidonia, before it received that of Tree- 
zene from Treezen, the son of Pelops, one of the earli- 
est sovereigns of the country. He was succeeded by 4 
Pittheus, whose daughter, marrying AQgeus, became 
the mother of Theseus. This hero was born at Tree- 
zene, where he long resided. Many of his adventures, 

as well as those of Phedra and Hippolytus, are re- 
ferred to this city by the tragic poets. The Treezeni- 
ans could also boast of having colonize ed Myndus and. 
Halicarnassus in Caria, and likewise Vapporcee of 
Sphettus and Anaphlystus in Attica. od., 7, 99. 
—Pausan., 2, 30.) On the arrival of the 


and Dorians, Troezene was occupied b it 3 
and became a republic ind dépondelt of Argos to whic 
it-had been subject at the time of the Trojan exp 

tion. (Pausan., l. c. — Herod., 8, 43 In the Per 


of the Athe- ae 
on their i 


and Salamis, and 1000 beet ormiad soldiers to P ata 
(Herod., 8, 1.—Id., 9,28); they are also nan 
pen the confedérates who fought at Mycale. 
, 102.)—The harbour of Trceezene obtaii 


The ruins of this ancient city are to be seen near the 


lofty range of mountains, which runs from the Saronic 
Gulf to that of Hermione. (Cramer's Ane. Cree 
vol. 3, p. 262, seqg.) ‘This place,” observes S 
Wm. Gell, in speaking of Troezene, “now ropeegeteea™ 
by a mean village of only eal habitation ns, W 


approaching to a triangle, h 
from the extremities of which 
up the mountain to the ‘Acropalet oh a craggy hed) 
detached summit, now very prettily spotted with wild 
olives.” (Compare Leake’s Morea, vol. 2, p. 442, 
seq.) a, 
TROGILIA, 


three small islands near Sanrio 
(Plin., & 
Strabo names only one, which he calls Trogi 
same alluded to in the Acts of the Ap 


separated from 
than seven stadia wide. (Strab 
jan promontory is mentioned in 
count of St. Paul’s voyage from ‘Tro: 
Mytilene, Chios, and Samos. From 
es crossed over to Trogilium, and 
‘there, it-appears, one night, they reached Mile 
following di ss Op 20, 15.) cme mode 


ge the limits of | Asza 


TRO 


« 
. 


TROJA. 


'TrocLop¥ Ta, an appellation denoting a people who |came to the banquet of the gods at the nuptials of 
dwelt in caves (tpoydAn, a cave, and dbvo, to enter). | Peleus and Thetis, and flung down a golden apple, in- 


The ancients found Troglodytes in various parts of 
the world, but the name remained peculiarly appropri- 


ated to the inhabitants of the western coast of the Si- 


a 


cm 


- 


* 
* 


under the mane 
' outrage, sailall with 


nus Arabicus in Authiopia; and from them the entire 
coast took, with the Greeks, the name of Troglodytice 
(TpayAodvurixy). It commenced to the south of Ber- 
enice, and reached to the southernmost extremity of 
the gulf. (Plin., 6, 29.—Id., 2, 70.—Jd., 6, 19.) 
Troeus Pomprtus, a Latin historian, who flourished 
in the time of Augustus. He was descended from a 
Gallic family, to which Pompey the Great had extend- 
ed the rights of Roman citizenship, and from him, in 
all probability, the name Pompeius was derived, the 
family name having been Trogus. ‘The father of the 
‘historian was secretary to Julius Cesar. (Justin, 43, 


5,11.) Trogus Pompeius wrote an historical work | 


in’ forty-four books, compiled from some of the best 
of the ancient historical writers. An abridgment. of 
this work was made by Justin, and has come down to 
us; but the original work itself is lost. (Consult re- 
marks under the article Justinus I.) 

Trogsa, I. a celebrated city, the capital of Troas, which 
appears from Homer to have stood in the immediate 
vicinity of the sources of the Scamander, on a rising 
ground between that river and the Simois. The Tro- 
jans or ey appear to have been of Thracian origin, 
and their monarch is said to have been Teucer. 
In the reign of this king Troy was not as yet: built. 
Dardanudprobably a Pelasgic chief, came from the 
igre of Samothrace to the Teucrian territory, re- 
ceived from ‘Teucer his daughter Baticia in marriage, 
together with the cession of part of his kingdom, 
founded the city of Dardanus, and called the adjacent 
region Dardania. Dardanus had two sons, Ilus and 
Erichthonius. I[lus died without issue, and was suc- 
ceeded by Erichthonius, who married Asyoche, daugh- 
ter of the Simois, and became by her the father of 
Tros. ‘This last, on succeeding to the throne, called 
the country Troas or Troja, and had three sons, Ilus, 
Assaracus, and Ganymedes. fIlus, having come off 
victorious in certain games at the court of a neigh- 
bouring monarch of Phrygia, received from the latter, 
among other rewards, a dappled heifer, and permission 
to found a city wherever the heifer should lie down. 
The animal, having come to a place called the “hill 
of Ate” (“Arne Ad¢go¢), lay down thereon, and here, 
scoring Ilus founded his city, which he called 
a and which afterward obtained also the name of 
Troy (Apollod., 3, 12, 1, segg.) _ This place, the 
citadel of which was called Pergamus, became now 
the ¢ pital of all Troas, and, during the reign of La- 
omedon, the saecesea of Ilus, was surrounded with 
walls, which the poets fabled were the work of Apollo 
and Neptune. (Vid. Laomedon.) During the reign 
of this last-mentioned monarch, Troy was taken by 
Hercules, assisted by Telamon, son of Aacus, but 
was restored by the victor to Priam, the son of its 
conquered king. (Vzd. Laomedon, and Priamus.) 

riam reigned here in peace and prosperity for many 

years, having a number of adjacent tribes under his 
sway, until his son Paris, attracted to Laconia by the 
fame of Helen’s beauty, abused the i of Men- 


elaiis by carrying off his queen in his absence. ‘All 
r forces, 


t s of Greece, thereupon combined t 
| Agamemnon, to avenge this 


great armament to Troy, and, 
after a siege of ten years, took and razed it to the 
ground (BG, 1180), : a 

1. Legend of the Trojan War. 


Jupiter, seeing the earth overstocked with inhabi- 
tants, consulted with Themis how to remedy the evil. 
The best course seemed to be a war between Hellas 
and Troy i a Discord thereupon, by his direction, 


Ce. 


scribed ‘The Apple for the Fair One” (T7 xaaq ro 
pijrov). Juno, Minerva, and Venus, claiming it, Ju- 
piter directed Mercury to conduct them to Mount Ida, 
for the question to be determined by Paris, the son of 
Priam. The prize was awarded to Venus, who had 
promised the judge the beautiful Helen in marriage. 
Venus then directed him to build a ship, and desired 
her son Alneas to be the companion of his adventure. 
The soothsaying Helenus and Cassandra announced 
in vain the woes that were to follow; the vessel put 
to sea, and Paris arrived at Lacedemon, where he 
shared the hospitality of Menelatis, the husband of 
Helen. The Trojan, at the banquet, bestowed gifts on 
his fair hostess, and shortly after Menelaus sailed to 


Crete, directing his wife to entertain the guests while 


they stayed. But Venus caused Helen and Paris to 
become mutually enamoured; and the guilty pair, fill- 
ing the ship with the property of Menelatis, embark and 
depart, accompanied by the son of Anchises. Mene- 
laiis, returning to his home, consulted with his brother 
Agamemnon about an expedition against Troy. He 
then repaired to Nestor at Pylos, and, going through 
Hellas, they assembled chiefs for the war. ‘The gen- 
eral place of rendezvous was Aulis in Beotia. From 
this port the combined Grecian fleet proceeded to 
Troy; but, reaching Teuthrania, in Mysia, on the coast 
of Asia, and taking it for the Trojan territory, they 
landed and ravaged the country. ‘Telephus, the mon- _ 
arch of the land, came to oppose them, and killed 
Thersander, the son of Polynices, but was himself 
severely wounded by Achilles. As they were sailing 
thence, their fleet was dispersed by a storm. ‘Tele- 
phus, after this, having, by direction of an oracle, come 
to Argos in search of a cure for his wound, is healed 
by Achilles, and undertakes to conduct the Greeks to 
Troy. ‘The fleet again assembled at Aulis, where the 
affair of Iphigenia occurred. (Vid. Iphigenia.) The 
wind, after the anger of Diana had been appeased, no 
longer proving adverse, the fleet made sail, and reached 
the isle of Tenedos, where Philoctetes received a 
wound from a water-snake, and the smell from this 
proving very offensive, they carried him to the isle of 
Lemnos and left himthere. (Vzd. Philoctetes.) When 
the Acheean host appeared off — of Troy, the 
Trojans came down to oppose their landing, and Pro- 
tesilaus fell by the hand of Hector; but Achilles, hav- 
ing slain Cycnus, the son of Neptune, put the enemy 
to flight. An assault on the city having failed, the 
Greeks turned to ravaging the surrounding country, 
and took several towns. ‘Then followed a war of ten 
long years, the principal events of which have been 
given elsewhere. (Vid. Achilles, Chryses, Briseis, 
Agamemnon, Penthesilea, Memnon, &c.) In the last 
year of the war, Ulysses took Helenus by stratagem, 
and, having learned from him how Troy might be 
captured, Diomede was sent to Lemnos to fetch Phi- 
loctetes, who, being cured by Machaon, killed Paris. 
Minerva then directed Epeus’to construct a huge horse 
of wood ; and, the horse being completed, the bravest 
warriors conceal themselves in it, and the rest set fire 
to their tents and sail away to Tenedos. The Tro- 
jans, thinking their toils and dangers all over, break 
down a part of their walls, and, drawing the horse into 
the city, indulge in festivity. There was a debate 
what to do with the horse ; some were for throwing it 
from the rock, others for burning it, others for con- 
secrating it-to Minerva. The last opinion prevailed, 
and the banquets were spread. ‘Two vast serpents 
now appeared, and destroyed Laocoon and his sons ;. 
dismayed by which prodigy, Auneas forthwith retired 
to Mount Ida. Sinon, then, who had got into the 


city by means of a forged tale, raised torches as a 


signal to those at Tenedos. They return, the war- 
riors descend from the horse, and the city is taken. 


TROJA. 


Such is the narrative of the Trojan war as it appeared } 
in the Ihad of Homer, in the Little Iliad, and in the 
Destruction of Troy, by the bard Arctinus. It, was | 
a subject, however, of all others open to variation and | 
addition, as may be seen, in particular, from the Auneid | 
of Virgil, and also in the other form of the story, which 
made Zneas and Antenor to have betrayed Troy to 
the Greeks. (Keightley’s Mythology, p. 485, seqq.) | 


| 
2. How far the story of the Trojan War is credible. | 


The poems of Homer have made the story of the’ 
‘Trojan war familiar to most readers long before they | 
are tempted to inquire into its historical basis. It is, 
consequently, difficult to enter upon the present inqui- 
ry without some prepossessions unfavourable to an 
impartial judgment. Here, however, we must not be 
deterred from stating our view of the subject, by the 
certainty that it will appear to some paradoxical, while’ 
others will think that it savours of excessive credulity. | 
The reality of the siege of Troy has sometimes been 
questioned, we conceive, without sufficient ground, 
and against some strong evidence. According to the 
rules of sound criticism, very cogent arguments ought 
to be required to induce us to reject as a mere fiction 
a tradition so ancient, so universally received, so defi- 
nite, and so interwoven with the whole mass of na- 
tional recollections as that of the Trojan war. Even 
if unfounded, it must still have had some adequate oc- 
casion and motive; and it is difficult to imagine what 
this could have been, unless it arose out of the Greek 
colonies in Asia; and in this case, its universal recep- 
tion in Greece itself is not easily explained. The 
leaders of the earliest among these colonies, which 
were planted in the neighbourhood of Troy, claimed 
Agamemnon as their ancestor ; but if this had sug- 
gested the story of his victories in Asia, their scene 
would probably have been fixed in the very region oc- 
cupied by his descendants, not in an adjacent land. 
On the other hand, the course taken by this first (Avo- 
lian) migration falls in naturally with a previous tradi- 
tion of a conquest achieved by Greeks in this part of 
Asia. We therefore conceive it necessary to admit the 
reality-.of the Trojan war as a general fact, but beyond 

this We scarcely venture to proceed a single step. , Its 
* cause and its issue, the manner in which it was con- 
ducted, and the parties engaged in it, are all involved 
in an obscurity which we cannot pretend to penetrate. 
We find it impossible to adopt the poetical story of 
Helen, partly on account of its inherent improbability, 
and partly because we are convinced that Helen is 
a merely mythological person. (Vid. Helena.) The 
common account of the origin of the war has’ indeed 
been defended, on the ground that it is perfectly con- 
sistent with the manners of the age; just as if a pop- 
ular tale, whether true or false, could be at variance 
with them. The feature in the narrative which ap- 
pears in the highest degree improbable, setting the 
character of the persons out of the question, is the in- 
tercourse implied in it between Troy and Sparta. As 
to the heroine, it would be sufficient to raise a strong 
suspicion of her fabulous nature to observe that she is 
classed by Herodotus with Io, and Europa, and Me- 
dea, all of them persons who, on distinct grounds, 
must clearly be referred to the domain of mythology. 
This suspicion is confirmed by all the particulars of her 
legend; by her birth; by her relation to the Divine 
Twins, whose worship seéms to have been one of the 
most ancient forms of religion in Peloponnesus, and 
especially in Laconia ; and by the divine honours paid 
to her at Sparta and elsewhere. (Herod., 6, 61.— 
Pausan., 3, 19, 10.—Id., 2, 22, 6.—Id., 2, 32, 7.— 
Plut., Vit. Thes., c. 20, seq.) But a still stronger 
reason for doubting the reality of the motive assigned 
by Homer for the ‘Trojan war is, that the same incident 
recurs in another circle of fictions, and that, in the ab- 
duction of Helen, Paris only repeats an exploit also at- 
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tributed ‘to Theseus. This adventure of the Attic 
hero seems to have been known to Homer; for he in- 
troduces Asthra, the mother of Theseus, whom the 
Dioscuri were said to have carried off from Attica 
when they invaded it to recover their sister, in Helen’s, 
company at Troy. Theseus, when he came to bear 
her away, is said to have found her dancing in the 
temple of the goddess, whose image Iphigenia was be- 
lieved to have brought home subsequently from Scyth- 
ia; a feature of the legend which perhaps marks the 
branch of the Lacedemonian worship to which she be- 
longed. According to another tradition, Helen was 
carried off by Idas and Lynceus, the Messenian pair 
of heroes who answer to the Spartan twins; varia- 
tions which seem to show that her abduction was a 
theme for poetry originally independent of the Trojan 
war, but which might easily and naturally be associa- 
ted with that event. (Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 151, seqg.) 


2 
3. Connexion between the Trojan War and the Ar- 
gonautic Expedition. 


If we reject the traditional occasion of the Trojan 
war, we are driven to conjecture in order to explain 
the real connexion of the events; yet not so as to 
be wholly without traces to direct us. It has been 
elsewhere observed (vid. Argonaute, p. 188, col. 2), 
that the Argonautic expedition was sometimes repre- 
sented as connected with the first conflict between 
Greece and Troy. ‘This was according to the legend 
which numbered Hercules among the Argonauts, and 
Supposed him, on the voyage, to have rendered a service — 
to the Trojan king Laomedon, who afterward defrauded 
him of his recompense. ‘The main fact, howeverggit 
Troy was taken and sacked by Hercules, is recognised. 
by Homer ; and thus we see it.already provoking the - 
enmity, or tempting the cupidity of the Greeks in the. 
generation before the celebrated war ; and it may ea- 
sily be conceived, that if its power and opulence r 
vived after this blow, it might again excite the same 
feelings. The expedition of Hercules may indeed 
suggest a doubt whether it was not an earlier and sim- 
pler form of the same tradition, which grew, at length, 
into the argument of the Iliad; for there is a striking 
resemblance between the two wars, not only ingibe 
eyents, but in the principal actors. As the promi- 
nent figures in the second siege are Agamemnon and 
Achilles, who represent the royal house of Mycene 
and that of the Avacide, so, in the first, the Argive 
Hercules is accompanied by the Alacid Telamon ; 
and even the quarrel and reconciliation of the allied 
chiefs are features common to both traditions. Nor 
perhaps should it be overlooked, that, according to 
a legend which was early celebrated in the epic poetr 
of Greece, the Greek fleet sailed twice from Aulis to 
the coast of Asia! In the first voyage it reached the 
mouth of the Caicus, where the army landed, and 
gained a victory over Telephus, king of Mysia; but, 
on leaving the Mysian coast, the fleet was ome 
by a storm, and compelled to reassemble at A lis. 
There seems to be no reason for treating this either as_ 
a fictitious episode, or as a fact really belonging to t 
history of the Trojan war. It may have been origi- 
nally a distinct legend, grounded, like that of Hercu- 


tin 
les, on a series of attacks made by the Greeks on the 
coast of Abts, Whether merely for the sake of 

or with a view to permanent settlements.  (' Year 
wall’s History of Greece, vol. . 153, 7D) Reka 


4. Historical View, and Consequences, of 
. Wars ay we 
As to the expedition which alded i the fall of 
Jlium, while the leading facts are SO uncertain, it must 
clearly be hopeless to form any fo conception of 
its details. It seems scarcely necessary to observe, 
that no more reliance can be seas te enumera- 
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tion of the Greek forces in the Iliad, chen oben other 
parts of the poem which have a more poetical aspect, 
especially as it appears to be ‘a compilation adapted to 
a later state of things. That the numbers of the ar- 
mament are, as Thucydides observed, exaggerated by 
the poet, may easily be believed; and perhaps we may 
very well dispense with the historian’s supposition, 
that a detachment was employed in the cultivation of 
the Thracian Chersonese. ‘My father,” says the 
son of Hercules, in the Iliad, “came hither with no 
more than six ships and a few men: yet he laid Ilium 
waste, and made her streets desolate.” A surprising 
contrast, indeed, to the efforts and success of Aga- 
memnon, who, with his 1200 ships and 100,000 men, 
headed by the flower of the Grecian chivalry, lay ten 
years before the town, often ready to abandon the en- 
terprise in despair, and who, at last, was’ indebted for 
victory to an unexpected favourable turn of affairs. 
It has been conjectured, that, after the first calamity, 


the city was more strongly fortified, and rose rapidly 
in power during the reign of Priam; but this suppo- 
sition cah hardly reconcile the imagination to the 
transition from the six ships of Hercules to the vast 
-host of Agamemnon. On the other hand, there is no 
difficulty in believing that, whatever may have been 
the motives of the expedition, the spirit of adventure 
may have drawn warriors together from most parts of 
Greece, among whom the southern and northern Achz- 
ans, under Pelopid and éacid princes, took the lead, 
and that it may thus have deserved the character, 
which is uniformly ascribed to it, of a national enter- 
prise. The presence of several distinguished chiefs, 
each attended by a small band, would be sufficient 
_ both to explain the celebrity of the achievement and 
‘to account for the event. If it were not trespassing 


too far-on the domain of poetry, one might imagine 
that the plan of the Greeks was the same which we 
find frequently adopted in later times, by invaders 
whose force was comparatively weak: that they for- 
tified themselves in a post, from which they continued 


to annoy and distress the enemy till stratagem or 
treachery gave them possession of the town.—Though 
there can be no doubt that the expedition accom- 
plished its immediate object, it seems to be also clear 

Trojan state survived for a time the fall of Ili- 
um ; for an historian of great antiquity on this subject, 
bal tom his age and his country, Xanthus the Lydi- 
an, related that such a state was finally destroyed by 
the invasion of the Phrygians, a Thracian tribe, which 
erossed over from Europe to Asia after the Trojan 
war. (Strab., 572,680.) And this is indirectly con- 
firmed by the testimony of Homer, who introduces 
Neptune predicting that the posterity of neas should 
long continue to reign over the Trojans after, the race 
of Priam should be extinct. To the conquerors the 
war is represented as no less disastrous in its remote 
consequences than it was glorious in its immediate 
issue. The returns of the heroes formed a distinct 
circle of epic poetry, of which the Odyssey included 
only a small part, and they were generally full of tragi- 
eal adventures. This calamitous result of a success- 


~ ful enterprise seems to have been an essential feature 
in the legend of Troy ; for Hercules also, on his re- 
turn, was persecuted by the wrath of Juno, and driven. 
out of his course by a furious tempest. If, as many 
traces indicate, the legend of Troy grew up and spread 
among the Asiatic Greeks, when newly settled in the 
land where their forefathers, the heroes of a better 
generation, had won so many glorious fields, it would 
not be difficult to conceive how it might take this mel- 
ancholy turn, > siege of Troy was the last event 
to which the emigrants could look back with joy and 
pride. But it was a bright spot, seen through a long 
vista, checkered with manifold vicissitudes, laborious 
revolutions. They had come as 
ts to the shores which their ances- 
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well with actual measurements. 
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tors had left as conquerors : it seemed as if the jeal- 
ousy of the gods had been roused by the greatest 
achievement of the Achzans to afflict and humble 
them. The changes and sufferings of several genera- 
tions were naturally crowded into a short period fol- 
lowing the event which was viewed as their cause, 
and were represented in the adverse fortune of the 
principal chiefs of the nation. (Thirlwall’s History 
of Greece, vol. 1, p. 154, segq.) 


5. Topography of Ancient Troy. 


The topography of Troy, which will always be in- 
teresting to the classical reader, has been so much 
discussed and minutely inquired into by modern trav- 
ellers and antiquaries, that no additional light can be 
expected to be derived from subsequent researches. 
A brief summary of what has been collected from the 
different authors who have expressly written on the 
subject will be here presented to the reader, referring 
the student, who is desirous of investigating it more 
deeply, to the list of works at the end of this article. 
This, the most classical of all lands, has been so com- 
pletely trodden and examined, that it may be truly said 
that the ancient writers who wrote on the subject 
were much less acquainted with the actual topography 
of the Trojan plain than our best-informed modera 
travellers. The researches of these intelligent men 
have not only confirmed the great historical facts con- 
nected with the fate of Troy, which few persons, in- 
deed, either in ancient or modern times, have ventured 
to question, and those evidently for the purpose of - 
maintaining @ paradox ; but they have served beauti- 
fully to illustrate the noblest poem of antiquity, and 
to bear witness, with due allowance for poetical ex- 
aggeration, to the truth and accuracy of Homer’s local 
descriptions. They have proved, that as in every other 
point he was the most close and happy delineator of 
nature, so here he has still copied her most faithfully, 
and has taken his description from scenes actually ex- 
isting, and which must have been familiar to his eyes. 
In order that this may be proved to the reader’s satis- 
faction, as far as it is possible, without an actual in- 
spection of the country, we purpose first to lay before 
him all the general:and most striking features in the 
Homeric chorography, and then to illustrate them by 
a continued reference to modern travellers and anti- 
quarians. It will be seen, then, from the Iliad, that the 
Greeks, having arrived on the coast of the Hellespont, 
and effected a landing, drew up their vessels in sev- 
eral rows,on the shore of a small bay confined between 
two promontories. (J/., 14,30.) Elsewhere he states 
that Achilles was posted at one extremity of the line, 
and Ajax at the other. (Jl., 8,224; 11,7.) He no- 
where names the two promontories which enclosed the 
bay and the armament of the Greeks ; but all writers; 
both ancient and modern, agree in the supposition that 
these are the capes Rheeteum and Sigeum, between 
which tradition attached to different spots the names 
of Naustathmus, the port of the Greeks, and the camp 
of the Greeks. (Strabo, 595.) According to Pliny, 
the distance from headland to headland was thirty sta- 
dia (5, 33). Strabo reckoned sixty stadia from Rhe- 
teum to Sigeum, and the tomb of Achilles close to 
the latter (J. c.) ; and these distances agree sufficiently 
(French Strabo, 4, 
170, in not.) Considerable changes, however, have 
taken place during the lapse of so many ages in the 
appearance of the coast. The promontories remain, 
but the bay has been completely filled up by the de- 
posite of rivers and the accumulation of sand and soil, 
and the shore now presents scarcely any indenture be- 
tween the headlands ; but we are assured by Choiseul 
Gouffier, and others who have explored the ground, 
that there is satisfactory proof of the sea having ad-— 
vanced formerly some way into the land in this direc- : 
tion. (Voy. Pittoresque, 2, 216.—Leake’s Asia Mi- te 4 
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nor, p. 273.) The next great feature to be examined | that the Simois, according to Homer, had its source in 


in the Homeric chorography is the poet’s account of 
the rivers which flowed in the vicinity of Troy, and 
discharged their waters into the Hellespont. These 
are the Xanthus or Scamander, and the Simois, 
whose junction is especially alluded to. (Jl., 5,774.) 
And again (6, 2), where it is said that the conflict be- 
tween the Greeks and Trojans took place in the plain 
between the two rivers. One of the first questions, 
then, to be considered, in’ reconciling the topography 
of ancient Troy with the existing state of the country, 
is this: Are there two streams answering to Homer’s 
description, which unite in a plain at a short distance 
from the sea, and fall into it between the Rhcetean 
and Sigean promontories? To this question it cer- 
tainly appears, from recent observations, that we must 
reply in the negative. There are two streams which 
water the plain, supposed to be that of Troy, but they 
do not meet, except in some marshes formed princi- 
pally by the Mendere, the larger of the two, which 
seems to have no exit into the Hellespont, while the 
smaller river partly flows into these stagnant pools, 
and partly into the sea near the Sigean cape. (Chor- 
seul Gouffier.) It appears, however, from Strabo, or, 
rather, from Demetrius, whom he quotes, that when he 
wrote the junction did take place; for hese, = The 
Scamander and Simois advance, the one towards 
Sigeum, the other towards Rheteum, and, after uniting 


their streams a little above New Ilium, fall into the | 


"sea near Sigeum, where they form what is called the 
Stomalimne”’ (597.—Compare 595). Pliny, also, when 
he speaks of the Palescamander, evidently leads to 
the notion that the channel of that river had under- 
gone a material alteration (5, 32). The observations 
" of travellers afford likewise evidences of great changes 
having taken place in regard to the course of these 
streams ; and itis said that the ancient common chan- 
nel is yet to be traced, under- the name of Mendere, 
near the point of Kum-Kale. The ancients them- 
selves were aware of considerable alteration having 
taken place along the whole line of coast ;, for His- 
tiga of Alexandrea Troas, a lady who had written 
much on the Iliad, affirmed that the whole distance be- 
- tween New Ilium and the sea, which Strabo estimates 
at twelve stadia, had been formed by alluvial deposite 
(598) ; and recent researches prove that their distance 
is now nearly do! _ (Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 295.) 
The great question, however, after all, respecting the 
two rivers alluded to, and on which the whole inquiry 
may be said to turn, is, Which is the Scamander, and 
_which the Simois of Homer? If we refer for the so- 
lution of this question to Demetrius of Scepsis, who, 
from his knowledge of the Trojan district, appears to 
have been best qualified to decide upon it, we shall 
find that he looked upon the river now called Mendere 
as corresponding with the Scamander of Homer, a 
supposition which certainly derives support -from the 
similarity of names; while he considered the Simois 
to be the stream now-called Giwmbrek-sou, which 
unites with the Mendere near the site of Paleo Aktshi, 
supposed to represent the Pagus Iliensium, and which 
Demetrius himself identified with ancient Troy. But 
it has been rightly observed by those modern writers 
-who have bestowed their attention on the subject, that 
the similarity of names is not a convincing reason’ in 
itself, since they have often been known to vary; and 
that, after all, we must refer to the original account, 
where we find the characteristics of the two rivers de- 
scribed in a manner which must eventually settle the 
whole question as far as regards their identity. A 
reference to the Iliad itself is the more necessary, as 
Demetrius does not appear to haye satisfactorily ex- 
plained, even to himself, certain doubts and difficulties 
which naturally arose from comparing his system of 
topography with that suggested by the perusal of the 
poet. Now ue appears from more than one passage 
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various sorts of trees. ; : 
21,350.) According to Mr. Chevalier, the river of Bou- 
narbachi ‘is never subject to any increase or diminu- 


‘was doubtless on account of t 


| topographers concur in allowing that this i 


Mount Ida (U., 4, 475; 12, 22); and though, in the 
latter passage, the same thing is affirmed of the Sca- 
mander, it will be seen elsewhere that the sources of 
that river are so plainly described as situated close to 
the city of Troy, that they never could he said to rise 
in the main chain, unless Troy itself was placed there 
likewise. When ‘speaking of the pursuit of Hector 
by Achilles beneath its walls (Z/., 22, 143), he men- 
tions certain marks, which point out the double sources 
of the Scamander, in so peculiar and striking a man- 
ner, that the discovery of them would, it seems, be 
decisive of the question, not only.as far as regards the 
Trojan rivers, but also, in all probability, as to the sit- 
uation of Troy itself, which, according to the poet, . 
must have stood in the immediate vicinity of the — 
sources. It is in tracing this remarkable and most dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Homeric description, that 
modern research and industry have been particularly — 
conspicuous, and have enabled us to solve a question 
which the ancients, from the want of similar informa- 
tion, could never understand. It is to Monsieur Choi- 
seul Goufhier that the merit of first discovering the 
springs of the Scamander undoubtedly belongs ; and 
though the phenomena of heat and cold, described by 


| Homer, have not been so convincingly observed by 


subsequent travellers as by himself, yet, by taking the 
positive testimony of the natives themselves, who re- 
peatedly corroborated the statement made by the poet, 
as well as the several experiments made by Choiseul 
Gouffier, and subsequently by Dubois (Voy. Pitt., 
267-8.—Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 283), we cannot re- 
fuse to owledge, at least, that there is very : 
cient foundation for the poetical picture form 
spot by Homer. M. Choiseul describes the ho 
‘“‘as one abundant stream, which gushes out fro 
ferent chinks and apertures formed in an ancient struc- 
ture of stonework. About 400 yards higher up are 
to be Seen some more springs, which fall together into 
a square stone basin, supported by some long blocks 
of granite. These limpid.rills, after traversmg a 
charming little wood, unite with the first sources, and 
together form the Scamander.” (Voy. Pitt., 228.) 
The latter, which are the cold springs of Homer, are 
called Kirk Guezler, or the Forty Fountain 
Turks. (Jbid., 268.) If we, besides, look to 
eral features which ought to belong to the Sca 
and the Simois of Homer, we shall find that 
mer agrees remarkably with the beautiful little 1 
Bounarbachi, whichis formed by the sources abovet 
tioned, while the rapid Simois finds a fit representative 
in the impetuous Menderc-sou, which descends from 
the summits of Gargara, and fills its bed with trees torn 
from their roots, and huge fragments of rock. The for- 
mer is described as a copious, rapid, and clear stream, 
whose banks are spread with flowers and shaded with 
(I., 21, 1.—Tb., 124; 2, 467 ; 


tion ; its waters are as pure and pellucid as crystal ; 
its borders azo covered with flowers ; the same sort of 
trees and plants which grew near it when it wa ay 
tacked by Vulcan, grow there still ; willows, lote-trees, | 
ash-trees, and reeds are yet to be seen on its banks, 
and eels are still caught in it.” (Deser. of Plain of wf 
Troy, p. 83. — Compare Tn i 2, p- 228.) Tt 
eauty and copious- 
ness of its stream that divine honours were paid to the 
Scamander by the ‘Trojans. (I1., 5, 77,—Compare 
ZEsch., Epist., 10, p. 680.) The Simois, the con- 
trary, bears all the marks of a mighty torre rushing 
down from the mountains with furious haste and re- 
sistless force. This is evident fro 
‘Scamander to his brother god, 
Achilles (1l., 21, 308) ; and a 
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the character of the Mendere, which takes its rise ina 
deep cave below the highest summit of Mount Ida, 
and, after a tortuous course, between steep and craggy 
banks, of nearly thirty miles, in a rugged bed, which 
is nearly dry in summer, finds its way into the plain 
of Bounarbachi. It is true, that when Demetrius of 
Scepsis wrote, which is some years after the defeat of 
Antiochus by the Romans (Strab., p. 593), the Men- 
dere certainly bore the name of Scamander, for he de- 
scribes the source of that river in Mount Ida very ac- 
curately (ap. ‘Strabo, p. 602). I should admit, also, 
that the Scamander, which, according to Herodotus, 
was drained by the army of Xerxes (42), is the Men- 
dere: Hellanicus likewise was of this opinion (ap. 
Schol. Il., 21, 242); but this objection may be fairly 
disposed of by supposing that the name of Scamander, 
which is certainly much oftener mentioned in Homer, 
had, in process of time, been transferred to the river 
whose course was longer, and body of water more con- 
siderable ; whereas it is impossible, I conceive, to get 
over the difficulty presented by Homer’s description of 
the double sources of the Scamander. The question 
may be fairly summed up in this way : either we must 
allow that Homer drew his local descriptions from real 
scenes, or that he only applied historical names to fan- 
ciful and ideal localities ; in the latter case, all our in- 
terest in the comparative topography of ‘T’roy ceases, 
and it is a fruitless task to look for an application of 
the imagery traced by the poet to the actual face of 
things. But if a striking resemblance does present it- 
self, we are bound, in justice to the poet, to take our 
stand on that ground, and, without regarding any hy- 


_ pothesis or system which may have been advanced 


or framed in ancient times, to seek for an application 
of the remaining local features traced in the Iliad in 
the immediate vicinity of the sources of Bounarbachi. 
Here, then, travellers have observed, a little above 
these springs and the village of the same name, a hill 
rising from the plain, generally_well calculated for the 
site of a large town, and, in particular, satisfying many 
of the local requisites which the Homeric Troy must 
have possessed ; such as a sufficient distance from the 
sea, and an elevated and commanding situation. This 
is evident from the epithets jveudecoa, aimevy, and 
09pv0ecca, which are so constantly applied to it. If 

a rock behind the town answering 
the purpose of such a citadel as the Pergamus of Troy 
is described to have been, ‘ Ilépyayoc dxpn,” rising 
pr ously above the city, and presenting a situation 
of great strength, we shall have all that the nature of 
the poem, even in its historical character, ought to lead 
us to expect. (Compare Voy. Pitt., 2,238, and the 
plan there given.) With respect to minor objects al- 
luded to by Homer in the course of his poem, such as 
the tombs or mounds of Ilus, Ausyetes, and Myrina, 
the Scopie and Erineus, or grove of wild fig-trees, it 


is, perhaps, too much to seek to identify, as the French 


| the text altered.) ‘Troilus was 
ful beauty. The manner of his death is differently re- 
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that portion of the city which fronts the plain from 
the Sczan gates to the sources of the Scamander and 
back again. (Voy. Pitt., 2, p. 238-40.—Le Cheva- 
her’s Description of Plain of Troy, p. 185.—Leake’s 
Asia Minor, p. 304.) The difficulty in that case will 
be satisfactorily removed, and there will then remain, 
we conceive, no valid objection to the system which 
recognises the hill of Bownarbachi as the representa- 
tive of the ancient city of Priam, and which has been 
almost universally embraced by modern travellers and 
scholars. (Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 1, p. 89, seqq.) 
—The student who is desirous of investigating the 
Trojan question more, deeply, is referred to the follow- 
ing works on this subject : A comparative View of the 
ancient and present State of the Troad, by Robert 
Wood, subjoined to his essay on the Genius and Wri- 
tings of Homer.—Description of the Plain of Troy, 
by M. Chevalier, Edinburgh, 4to, 1791 (Dalzell’s 
translation).—The same work in German, by Heyne, 
with notes.—Le Chevaler, Voyage dans la Troade, 
Paris, 8vo, 1802. Observations on the Topography 
of the Plain of Troy, by James Rennell, London, 1814, 
4to.—Chandler’s History of Ihum or Troy, London, 
1802, 4to.— Voyage Pittoresque de la Grece, par 
Choiseul Gouffier.—Gell’s Topography of Troy, fol., 
London, 1804.—Clarke’s Travels, vol. 3, p. 234, segq., 
ed. London.— Leake’s Geography of Asia Minor, ch. 
6.—Hobhouse’s Journey, vol. 2, p. 128, segg.—Edin- 
burgh Review, vol. 6, p. 257, seqq.— Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. 9, p. 170, segg.— Maclaren’s Dissertation 
on the Topography of the Plain of Troy, London, ~ 
1822, 8vo.—Turner’s Tour to the Levant, vol. 3, p. 
222, segg. —II. A small town, or rather village, in 
Egypt, to the east of, and near Memphis. The name 
probably owed its origin to a corruption, on the part 
of the Greeks, of some Egyptian appellation. The 
Greeks, however, had a fabulous tradition that it was 
founded by some Trojan captives, settled here by 
Menelatis. (Strabo, 808.) In its vicinity was the 
Mons Troicus, where were quarries whence the stones 
for the Pyramids were obtained. 

Troitus, a son of Priam and Hecuba, slain by 
Achilles during the Trojan war. According to another 
legend, he was the son of Apollo and Hecuba. (Tzetz. 
ad Lycophr., 307.— Eudocia, p. 404, in the latter of 
whom zacdé¢ must be supplied, and the arrangement of 
markable for youth- 


lated by ancient writers. (Consult Dict. Cret., 4, 9. 
—Anna Fabr., ad loc.—Virg., Ain., 1, 478.) 
-Tropnonius, according to the common account, a 


celebrated architect, son of Erginus, king of Orchom- 


enus in Beeotia. The legend relating to him is as 
follows: When Erginus had been overcome by Her- 
cules, his affairs fell into so reduced a state, that, in or- 
der to retrieve them, he abstained from matrimony. 


As he grew rich and old, he wished to have a family ; 


topographers have somewhat fancifally done, with pres- | and, going to Delphi, he consulted the god, who gave 


ent appearances. 
cannot be relied upon, since the 
Ilium, who also pretended that th 1 stood on the 
site of ancient Troy, boasted that they could show, 
close to their walls, these dubious vestiges of antiqui- 
ty. (Strabo, 599.) With respect to the objection 
which may be brought against the situation here as- 
‘signed to ancient Troy, that it would not have been 
possible for the flight of Hector to have taken place 
round the walls, as the poet has represented it, since 
the heights of Bouni z are skirted to the northeast 
by the deep and n 
leaves no room eé 
banks, the opinio' 
commentators ar is who think that we ought not 
to take the wor the poet in the sense which has 
commonly been assigned to them, but that it is better 
to suppose my ‘Hector and Achilles ran only round 
pr ptsee | : 


a narrow footpath along its 


It is certain that such indications | him, 
i lod New young wife. (Pausan., 9, 37, 3.) Erginus accord- 
@ 


orge of the Mendere, which | 


ndoubtedly correct of those. 


in oracular phrase, the prudent advice to marry a 


ingly, following the counsel of the Pythia, married 
and had two sons, ‘T'rophonius and Agamedes, though 
some said Apollo was the father of the former. They 
became distinguished architects, and built the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi; and a treasury for King Hyrieus. 
(Hom.,,.H. in Apollo, 118.) In the wall of this last 
they placed a stone in such a manner that it could be 
taken out; and they, by this means, from time to time 
purloined the treasure. This amazed Hyrieus : ‘for his 
locks and seals were untouched, and yet his wealth 
continually diminished, At length he set a trap for 
the thief, and Agamedes was caught. ‘Trophonius, un- 

le to extricate him, and fearing that, when found, he 
would be compelled by torture to discover his accom-- 
plice, cut off his head and carried it off. Trophonius— 
himself is said to have been shortly afterward swal- 
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lowed up by the earth. (Pausan., 1. ¢.) According 
to Pindar, when they had finished the temple of Del- 
phi, they asked a reward of the god. He promised to 
give it on the seventh day, desiring them, meanwhile, 
to live cheerful and happy. On, the seventh day they 
died in their sleep. (Pund., ap. Plut., de Cons.—Op., 
vol. 7, p. 335, ed. Hutten.) 
oracle of Trophonius at Lebadea in Beotia. During 
a great drought, the Beeotians were, it is said, directed 
by the god at Delphi to seek aid of 'Trophonius in Leb- 
adea. ‘They came thither, but could find no oracle ; 
one of them, however, happening to see a swarm of 
bees, they followed them to a chasm in the earth, which 
proved to be the place sought. (Pausan:, 9, 40.) 
The writer just quoted gives a detailed account of the 
mode of consulting this oracle, from his own personal 
observation (9,39). After going through certain cere- 
monies, the individual who sought to-inquire into fu- 
turity was conducted to a chasm in the earth resem- 
bling an oven, and a ladder was furnished him by which 
to descend. After reaching the bottom of the chasm, 
he lay down on the ground in a certain posture, and 
was immediately drawn within a cavern, as if hurried 
away by the vortex of a most rapid river. Then he ob- 
tained the knowledge of which he was in quest. In 
some cases this was given to the applicants through 
the medium of the sight ; at others through the hear- 
ing; but all returned through the same opening, and 
walked backward as they returned. It is a common 
notion, which we meet with in many modern works, 
that a visiter to the cave of Trophonius never smiled 
after his return. The language of Pausanias, however, 


expressly disproves this; for he observes that after-, 


ward the person recovers the use of his reason, and 
laughs just the same as before (dotepov pévtou Ta TE 
dAha ovdév Tt dpovgcer petov 7} mpdTEpov, Kat yéducg 
éxavetoty ol). It is probable that the gloom, the me- 
phitic vapours, and perhaps some violence from the 
priests, which the applicant encountered in his descent, 
might seriously affect his constitution, and render 
him melancholy ; and thus Aristophanes strongly ex- 
presses terror by an observation in the Clouds (v. 507), 
whiéh became proverbial, a¢ dédotk’ éy@ “Evow Kart- 
abaivev orep é¢ Tpodwviov. One man, indeed, is 
noticed by Atheneus (14, p. 614, a), who did not re- 
cover his power of smiling until assisted by another 
oracle. Parmeniscus of Metapontum, finding himself 
thus wofully dispirited, went to Delphi for a remedy, 
and Apollo answered that he would find a cure if he 
resorted to his (Apollo’s) raother. ‘The hypochondriac 
interpreted this response as relating to his own native 
country ; but, on being disappointed in his hope there, 
he sought relief in travelling. ‘Touching by accident at 
Delos, he entered a temple of Latona; and, unexpected- 
ly casting his eyes upon a statue of that goddess 
(Apollo’s mother) most grotesquely sculptured, he burst 


into an involuntary fit of laughter.—Of other recorded | 


descents into the cave of Trophonius, that of Timar- 
chus, described by Plutarch (De Socratis Genio.— 
Op., vol. 8, p. 332, ed. Reiske), is dismissed by the 


writer himself as a mere fable (6 wév Tydpyouv piboc | 


obtoc). ‘That of Apollonius of Tyana (Philosérat., 
Vit. Apolion., 4, 8) was an irruption, not a legitimate 
yisit.. The impostor appears to have bullied the priests, 
and to have done exactly according to his pleasure both 
‘ above and below ground. (Encycl. Metropol., pt. 35, 
p. 664.)—Trophonius was named Zeus-Trophonius, 
that is, the Nourishing or Sustaining Zeus or Jupiter 
(from Tpégw, “to nowrish”). He is probably a deity 
of the Pelasgian times, a giver of food from the bosom 
of the earth, and hence worshipped in a cavern. “Ag- 


amedes (the Thoughtful or Provident) is, perha 1S 


only another title of the same being; and. as corn was 
preserved in under-ground treasuries or granaries, the 
brothers may in one sense have been the builders, in 
another the plunderers of these receptacles. (Muiller, 


There was a celebrated | 


ye IS) 


| Orchom., p. 198, 150, seqg., 242.— Strabo, 421.— 
Itv., 45, 27.) —The same trick related above in the 
case of Hyrieus, is said to have been played off on 
Augeas, king of Elis, by Trophonius, the stepson of 
Agamedes, the Arcadian architect. (Charax, ap. 
Schol. ad Aristoph., Nub., 509.) It also formed an 
episode in the Telegonia; and there is likewise a very 
strong similarity between it and ‘the legend related by 
Herodotus of the Egyptian king Rhampsinitus (2, 121). 
Valckenaer thinks that the story was of Egyptian origin, 
and that some Greek transferred it from the pages of 
Herodotus to Trophonius and Agamedes. (Valek. ad 
Herod.,1.c.) gen adopts the same opinion (ad Hom., 
Hymn., p. 304). Bahr also coincides in this view of 
the subject, and refers the legend at once to early 
agriculture. (Bahr, Excurs., 7, ad Herod., 1. c., vol. 
1, p. 912.) On the other hand, Miller (Orchom., p. 
97) considers the fable as of Grecian origin, and makes 
it to have been borrowed by the priests of Egypt at a 
later day. (Compare Butitmann, Die Minye der al- 
testen Zeit. — Mytholog., vol. 2, p. 208, seqq.) ‘The 
opinion of Valckenaer, however, is undoubtedly the 
true one. 

TRos, son of Erichthonius and grandson of Darda- 

nus. He married Callirhoé, daughter of the Scaman- 
der, by whom he had Ilus, Assaracus, and Ganyme- 
des. He gave the name of Troja to the adjacent coun- 
try. (Apollod., 3, 12, 2.—Vid. Troja.) 
. Trosstium, a town of Etruria, to the west of Fe- 
rentinum, some remains of which have been discovered 
at a place which bears the name of Trosso. Pliny 
-tells us that this town, having been taken by cavalry 
alone, the Roman horse or eguites, obtained, from that 
circumstance, the name of Trossuli. (Plin., 33, 2.— 
Compare Festus, s. v. Trossuli.) 

Trypuiopdrus, a Greek poet supposed to have 
flourished about the fifth century of our era. He was 
a native of Egypt, but of his history nothing is known. 
Tryphiodorus wrote a poem under the title of Mara- 
thoniaca (Mapawviakd), another styled xa@’ 'Imrodé- 
yecav ; a, Lipogrammatic Odyssey ; and a poem on 
the destruction of Troy, styled ‘IAiov GAwove. The 
last is the only one of his productions which has 
reached us. It is in 681 verses, and appears rather 
to be the argument of some larger poem, which the 
poet had perhaps intended at one time to write. The 
Lipogrammatic Odyssey had this name. given to it 
from,a peculiar piece of affectation by which it was 
marked. The poet, according to some, interdicted 
himself, in each of his twenty-four books, the use of 
a particular letter of the alphabet. Eustathis, how- 
ever, states that the letter 2 was banished from the 
entire poem. ‘The best edition of the poem on the 
destruction of Troy is perhaps that of Wernicke, 
Lips., 1819, 8vo.» The edition of Northmore is also 
a good one, Cantab., 1791, 8vo, and Lond., 1804, 8vo. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lat. Gr., vol. 6, p. 112.) 
| 'TRyPHO, a grammarian of Alexandrea in the age 
of Augustus. We have some works of his remaining, 
}one entitled Ia0n AéSewv, and another Iepi Tpdrav. 
The best edition of these two is given in the Museum 
Criticum (vol. 1, p. 32, seqq.). See 

-‘Tupsiro, Q. Altius, a Roman consul, son-in-law 
of Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus. He is celebrated 
for his integrity. Sixteen of the Tuberos, with their 


tained themselves with the produce of a little, field, 
which they cultivated with their own hands. The first 
piece of silver plate that entered the house of Tubero 
was a small cup which his 


him after he had conquered 
Tusurso, two towns of A 
Minor. ‘The first was situate dir 
Tunis, and appears to be now Tubernok ; the latter 
was southwest of Carthage, on the Bagradas, and is 
said to retain the ancient name. (Plin., 5,4.) 
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Tucca, Puavurivs, a friend of Horace and Virgil. 
He and Varius were ordered by Augustus to revise 
the Asneid after Virgil’s death. (Vzd. Virgilius.) 

Tuper, a town of Umbria, northwest of Spoletium, 
and near the Tiber, It was originally one of the most 
important cities of Umbria, and famous for its worship 
of Mars. Its situation on a lofty hill rendered it a 
place of great strength. It is now Todi. (Sz. Stal., 
4, 222.—Id., 464.— Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 
273.) 

Tuxiner, a people of Gaul, reckoned among the 
Helvetii by some, but) more correctly ‘their neigh- 
bours, and of Germanic origin. (Cas., B. G., 1, 5.) 
The modern Siuhlingen is thought to preserve traces 
of their name, (Oberlin. ad Cas., l. c.) 

Tutia, I. a daughter of Servius Tullius, king of 
Rome. She matried Tarquin the Proud after she had 
made. away with her first husband, Aruns Tarquinius, 
(Vid. Servius Tullius.)—II. A daughter of Cicero by 
Terentia. She was three times married. Her first 
husband, Caius Piso, died a short time before Cicero’s 
return from exile. At the end of about a year, she 
was married to a second husband, Furius Crassipes, 
who appears to have been a patrician of rank and dig- 
nity. She was afterward divorced from this second 
husband, and united to P. Cornelius Dolabella. The 
life and character, however, of this last-mentioned in- 
dividual proved so contrary to the manners and tem- 
per both of: Cicero and his daughter, that a divorce 
ensued in this case also. : Cicero entertained the deep- 
est affection for this his favourite child, and her death, 
at the age of 32, proved to hima source of the bitter- 
est sorrow. (Vid. remarks under the article Cicero, 
page 345, column 2.)—Ccelius Rhodiginus tells us, 
that in the’ time of Sixtus IV. there was found near 
Rome, on the Appian Way, over against the tomb of 
Cicero, the body of a woman whose hair was dressed 
up in network of gold, and which, from the inscrip- 
tion, was thought to be the body of Tullia. It was 
quite entire, and so well preserved by spices as to 
have suffered no injury from time ; yet, when it was, 
removed into the city, 1t mouldered away in three days. 
But this was only the hasty conjecture of some learn- 
ed men of the time, which, for want of authority to 
support it, soon vanished of itself; for no inscription 


was ever produced to confirm ‘it, nor has it beeh men- 
tioned by any other author that there was any sepul- 
chre of Cicero on the Appian Way. (Cael. Rhod., 
Lect. Antiq., 3, 24.—Middleton’s Life of Cicero, vol, 
2, p. 149, an not.) ~ o 
Tunria Lex, I. de Senatu, by M- Tullius Cicero, 
A.U.C, 690, enacted that those who had a libera le- 
gatio ranted them by the senate should hold it no 
more than one year. Such senators as had a libera 
legatio travelled through the provinces without any 
expense, as if they were employed in the affairs of 
the state-—II. Another, de Ambitu, by the same, the 
same year. It forbade any person, two years before 
he canvassed for an office, to exhibit a show of gladi-: 
ators, unless that task had devolved upon him by will. | 
Senators guilty of the crime of Ambitus were punished 
with the agu@ et ignis interdictio for ten years, and 
the penalty inflicted on the commons was more severe 
than that of the Calpurnian law. (Dio Cass., 37, 29. 
—Cic., pro Mur., 32, seqq.) 
- Toruiinum, a name given to part of the public 
prison at Rome. ‘The prison was originally built by 
ncus Marcius, and was afterward enlarged by Servius 


lianum. S 

its walls w 

however, | 

This dungeon now serves as a subterranean 


hurch built on the s 


a small ¢ 


Carcere, in commemoration of St. Peter, who is sup-| decided reverses sustained by either party ; 


1964 


t, called San Pietro in| tion of Alba. The Latin war terminated without a 
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posed to have been confined there. Its only entrance, 
when a dungeon, was through the arched roof; now, 
however, there is a door in the side wall. ‘ Notwith- 
standing the change,” observes Eustace, ‘it has still 
a most appalling appearance.” (Class. Tour, vol. 1, 
p. 365, Lond. ed.) 

Tunius Hostixivs, the third king of Rome, and suc- 
cessor of Numa. An interregnum followed the death 
of the last-mentioned monarch. At length Tullus 
Hostilius, a man of Latin extraction, was chosen by 
the curi@ ; and his election having been sanctioned by 
the auspices, he, like his predecessor, submitted to 
the comitia curiata the laws which conferred upon 
him full regal power. The new king was more desi- 
rous of military renown than of the less dazzling fame 
which may be gained by cultivating the arts of peace. 
An opportunity was soon offered for indulging his war- 
like disposition. Plundering incursions had been made 
into each other’s territories by the borderers of the 
two states of Rome and Alba. Both nations sent 
ambassadors at the same time to demand redress. 


The Roman ambassadors had private orders from Tul- | 


lus to be peremptory in their demands, and to limit 
their stay within the stated period of thirty days. 
They did so, and, receiving no immediate satisfaction, 
returned to Rome. Inthe mean time, Tullus amused 
the Alban embassy by shows and banquets, till, when 
they opened their commission, he had it in his power 
to answer that they had already in vain sought redress 
from Alba, and that now they must prepare for the 
events of a war, the blame of originating which was 
chargeable upon them. Under the command of Clu- 
ilius, the Albans” sent a powerful army against Rome, 
and encamped about five miles from the city. There 


| Cluilius died, and the Albans elected Mettius Fufetius 


in his stead. TTullus Hostilius, at the head of the Ro- 
mans, now drew near the Albans. But, when the two 
armies were ready for a general engagement, Mettius, 
the Alban general, proposed to save the effusion of 
blood by committing the fortune of the war to the 
valour of certain champions selected from either side. 
To this proposition Tullus agreed ; and the affair of 
the Horatii and Curiatii took place. (Vid. Horatius 
II.) After the termination of this memorable combat, 
notwithstanding the agreement which had been enter- 
ed into between the Romans and Albans, the latter 
were unwilling to forfeit their national independence 
without an additional struggle. This, however, they 
were desirous to avoid provoking single-handed. They. 
accordingly encouraged the people of Fidene to re- 
volt, by giving them secret promises of assistance. 
Tullus Hostilius immediately levied a Roman army, 
and summoned the Albans to his aid. <A battle en- 
sued, in which Mettius Fufetius endeavoured to act a 
treacherous part, but wanted courage and decision to 
fulfil his own perfidious pledge, and, on the morrow, 
was put to a cruel death by the Roman king. (Vid. 
Mettius Fufetius.) After the punishment of Mettius, 
it was decreed that Alba should be razed to the ground, 
and the whole Alban people removed to Rome, to pre- 
‘vent the possibility of future strife. Not only the 
walls of Alba, but every human habitation, was totally 
demolished, and the temples of the gods alone left 
standing in solitary majesty amid the ruins. But, 
though Tullus had thus put an end to the separate 


existence of Alba, he did not reduce its inhabitants to 


slavery. He assigned them habitations on the Caelian 
Hill, which had formerly, so said the legend, been 
possessed by the followers of Czles Vibenna. Soon 


- | after these events, Tullus made war upon the Sabines, 
ssion is Tullianum robur, from | and in a bloody, and for some time doubtful encoun- 
aving been originally of oak ; afterward, | ter, again obtained the victory. Another war arose 
hey were built of stone. (Sall.; Cat., 55.) | with the confederate towns of Latium, who began to — 
chapel to | dread the growing power of Rome after the destruc- — 
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alliance was formed between the Romans and the Lat- 
ins. Tullus had now leisure to direct his attention to 
the arts of peace, in which, however, he did not equal- 
ly excel. The only public works ascribed to him 
were the enclosing of a space for the Comitia, or as- 
seinbly of the people, and the building of a Curia, or 
senate-house. ‘Towards the end of his reign his mind 
was disturbed by. prodigies, indicating the wrath of 
the gods for religion neglected and temples left des- 
olate. A shower of stones fell from heaven on the 
Alban Mount, and the awful accents of a supernatu- 
ral voice were ‘heard to issue from the consecrated 
summit of the hill. A plague swept away numbers 
of the Roman people. The king himself sickened ; 
and, from having been neglectful of religion, became 
the slave of superstitious terrors. In vain did he sup- 
plicate the gods. He had disregarded them in the 
days of his prosperity, and in his adversity no deity 
regarded his prayers or sent relief. In his despair he 
presumed to use the divinations of Numa, by the rites 


of Jupiter Elicius (ved. Elicius); but the only answer 
returned was the lightning of the offended gods, by 
which Tullus himself and his whole household were 
smitten and consumed. Another account, however, 
ascribed his death to an act of treachery and assassi- 
nation on the part of Ancus Marcius, who could not 
brook that he, a descendant of Numa, should be kept 
from the throne by a man of private origin. Such is 
the legend of Tullus Hostilius. ‘This monarch is said 
to have reigned two-and-thirty years. (Liv., 1, 22, 
seqq.—Dion. Hal., 3, 1, seqgg.—Hetherington’s His- 
tory of Rome, p. 13, seqg.)—As the reigns of. Romu- 
lus and Numa represent the establishment of two of 
the tribes or constituent elements of the Roman peo- 
ple, so the reign of Tullus Hostilius seems to compre- 
hend the development of the third tribe, or Luceres. 
To him, as to Romulus and Numa, is ascribed a di- 
vision of lands, by which portions were assigned to 
the needy: citizens, who, as yet, possessed no property 
in the soil. It has been conjectured that the Luceres 
had hitherto held their lands, not in absolute property, 
and_not as common proprietors of the public domain, 
but as vassals or tenants of the’ state, which would 
be represented in the person of the king. That the 
distribution of Tullus Hostilius effected the third tribe 
is rendered probable by its being connected’ with the 
assignment of ground for building on the Celian 
Mount; and the enclosuie of that part of the city i 
-in one line of fortification with the older town, if 
there is any weight in the arguments that are adduced 


to'show that the town on the Celian was the settle- 
ment of the Luceres. From the circumstance that 
-Hostilius himself dwelt there, and that he derived his 
Origin from the Latin town Medullia (Dion. Hal., 3, 
1), it may be conjectured that he himself was consid- 
ered to belong to the Luceres, as: Romulus to the 
Ramnes, and Numa to the Titienses. (Malden’s 
History of Rome, p. 127, seq.) ; 
Tones (Tbvne, roc), a city of Africa, southwest of 
and near to Carthage, being, according to Polybius 
(14, 10), only 120 stadia from the latter place. The 
Peutinger table, however, gives the distance more 
correctly at ten miles. It first rose into consequence 
after the fall of Carthage. It is now Tunis. Diodo- 
rus Siculus calls it “ White Tunis,” perhaps from the 
chalky cliffs that lie around it when viewed from the 
sea. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 262.) 
Tunert, a German tribe, probably the same with 
the Aduatici of Cesar, and the first that crossed the 
Rhine. ‘They became subsequently a powerful peo- 
ple in Germania Inferior. (Tac., Germ., 2.—Amm. 
Mare., 15, 11.) mab - ? "Sasa 
- Turperint, a people of Batica in Spain, in the 
southeastern part. They extended along the coast, 
- from the Anas to the Bastuli Peeni, and their territory 
was famed for its beauty and fertility, and by some of 
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the ancient writers was considered the most favoured 
spot on the whole earth. Here, too, Strabo places the 
Elysian fields of Homer. This district, besides being 
very productive, was enabled to carry on an extensive 
and lucrative commerce with the. nations of the inte- 
rior, by means ‘of the Betis, which traversed it. 
(Polyb., 34, 9.—Liv., 21, 6.—Id., 24; 42.) 

Turpvi, a people of Betica in Spain, situate to 
the north and northeast of the Turdetani. (Mela, 3, 
1.—Plin., 3, 1.—Id. ibid., 4, 20.) 

Turtas, a river of Spain, in the territory of the Ede- 
tani, near Valentia; now the Guadalaviar. (Mela, 
2, 16.—Plin., 3, 3.) 

Tournvs, king of the Rutuli, son of Daunus, king 
of Apulia, and: Venilia, a nymph who was sister to 
Amata, the wife of Latinus. Lavinia, the daughter of 
Latinus, was betrothed to him, but the arrival of Ane- 
as deprived him of his intended bride, and in the war 
which took place between the Latins and the Trojans 
Turnus was slain by Auneas. (Virg., din., 7, 56, 
seqq.) ' 

‘Turongs, I. a people in the interior of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, whose tefritory answers to the modern Tou- 
rane. (Amm. Marc., 15, 11.—Tac., Ann., 3, 41.) 
—II.-A German tribe, settled in what is now the 
southern part of Hesse, according to Mannert. 

Turis, I. Hannrpitis, a small place on the coast 
of Africa, below Thapsus: From this Hannibal took 
his departure for Asia, when he was banished by his 
factious and ungrateful countrymen from Carthage. 
It is now Mahdia.—II, Stratonis, the previous name 
of Cesarea, on the coast of Palestine. (Vid. Ces- 
area.) 

Tuscr, the inhabitants of Etruria.’ (Vid. Hetruria.) 

TuscuLanum, the name of Cicero’s villa near Tus- 
culum, and where the scene of his Tusculan Disputa- 
tions is laid. (Vid. Cicero, p. 347, col. 2.) 

TosctLum, a town of Latium, on summit of 
the ridge of hills which forms the continuation of the 
Alban Mount, and above the modern town of Frascati. 
The numerous remains of the ancient place still bear 
the riame of 21 Tosculo. According to Dionysius (10, 
20) and Josephus (Bell. Jud., 18, 8), it was distant 
about one hundred stadia from Rome, ‘or twelve miles 
and a half. The foundation of Tusculum is ascribed 
to Telegonus, the son ef Circe and Ulysses. (Ovid, 
Fast., 3, 91.—dd., 4, 91.—Propert., 2, 35.—Sil. Ital., 
7, 691.) It must have been one of the most consid- 
erable of the Latin cities in the time of the second 
Tarquin, since that prince is said to have sought the 
alliance of Octavius Manlius, chief of Tusculum, and 
to have given him his daughter in marriage, (Liv.,” © 
1, 49.) By this measure Tarquin secured the co- 
operation of almost all the Latin cities in his subse- 
quent attempts to recover the throne he had Jost.— e 
In the second Punic war Tusculum successfully CM 

ast — . 


sisted the attack of Hannibal.—This place could bo 
|of having given birth to M. Porcius Cato, several of 
the Fabii, &c. 


Its paint to Rome, the beauty of 
its situation, as well as the:salubrity of its climate, 
made it a favourite summer residence with the wealthy — 
Romans, Strabo, who has given us a very accurate 
description of its position, says that, on the side to- 
wards Rome, the hills of Tusculum were covered with ae 
plantations and: palaces, the effect of which was most 
striking. (Szrab., 239.) Of these villas none can be 
more interesting to us than that of Cicero. (Vi 
Tusculanum.) Lucullus also had a celebrated vy 
and gardens at this place. Horace likewise alludes 
to u villa of Maecenas here ramer’s Anc. Italy, 
Ol. 2 poATby’ Verges ha 
Tuscum Mars, a part of the ; 
coast of Etruria, called also Tyr 
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_ at last mortally wounded by Melanippus. 
expiring, Minerva hastened to him with a medicine | 
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Syria, and at the foot of Mount Taurus. Strabo says 
it was built on what was called the causeway of Semir- 
amis. (Strabo, 537.) Cellarius is of opinion that 
the town called Dana by Xenophon, in the Anabasis 
(1, 2, 20), should be identified with Tyana (Geogr. 
Antig., vol. 2, p. 291), and this supposition has great 
probability to recommend it.—The Greeks, always led 
by a similarity of name to connect the origin of cities 
with their fables, pretended that it owed its foundation 
to Thoas, the king of the Tauric Chersonese, in his 
pursuit thither of Pylades and Orestes. (Arrzan, 
Peripl. Eux., p.6.) From him it was called Thoana, 
and afterward Tuana. (Steph. Byz., s. v. Tvava.) 
Tyana was the native city of the impostor Apollonius. 
At a later period it became the see of a Christian 
bishop, and the metropolis of Cappadocia Secunda. 
(Greg. Naz., Epist., 33.—Id., Orat., 20, p. 355.) 
This took place in the reign of Valens. Its capture 
by the Saracens is recorded by Cedrenus (p. 477). 
The modern Ketch-hissar, near the foot of the central 
chain of Taurus and the Cilician Pass, is thought to 
correspond to the ancient city. Captain Kinneir, in 
one of his journeys, found considerable ruins here. 
(Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 128, seyq.) 

Tyanitis, a district in the southern part of Cappa- 
docia, near the range of Taurus. Its capital was 
‘Tyana, from which it derived its name. (Vad. Tyana.) 

Tysris. Ved. Tiberis. 

Tycus, I. one of the Oceanides. (Hesiod, Th., 
360.)—II. A part of the town of Syracuse. It con- 
tained a temple of Fortune (Tvy7), whence the name. 
(Cic., Verr., 4, 53.) 

Typevs (two syllables), a son of Gunens, king of 
Calydon. He fled from his country after the accidental 
murder of one of his friends, and found a safe asylum in 
the court of Adrastus, king of Argos, whose daugh- 
ter, Deiphyle, he married. When Adrastus wished to 
place his son-in-law Polynices on the throne of ‘Thebes, 
Tydeus undertook to announce the war to Eteocles, 
who usurped the crown. The reception he met with 
provoked his resentment; he challenged Eteocles and 
his principal chieftains, and worsted them in conflict. 
On leaving Thebes and entering upon his way home, 
he fell into an ambuscade of fifty of the foe, purposely 
planted to destroy him, and he slew all but one, who 
was permitted to return to Thebes, to bear the tidings 
of the fate of his companions. He was one of the 
‘seven chiefs of the army of Adrastus, and during the 
Theban war he signalized his valour im a marked de- 
gree, and made great slaughter of the foe, till he was 
As he lay 


which she had obtained from Jupiter, and which would 
make him immortal (Bacchyl., ap. Schol. ad Aris- 


_toph., Av., 1536); but Amphiaraus, who hated him as 


‘a chief cause of the war, perceiving what the goddess 
a about, cut off the head of Melanippus, whom Ty- 
‘deus, though wounded, had slain, and brought it to 
him. The savage warrior opened it and devoured the 
brain, and Minerva, in disgust, withheld her aid. His 
remains were interred at Argos, where a monument, 
said td be his, was still seen in the age of Pausanias. 
(Hom., Il., 4, 365, segg.—Apollod., 1, 8, 3.—ZAisch., 
Sept. C. Theb., 372, seqq., ed. Scholef.— Pausan., 
9, 18.) 
_ Typipes, a patronymic of Diomedes, as son of Ty- 
deus. (Virg., Ain., 1, 101.—Horat., Od., 1, 15, 20.) 
Tytos, an island in the Sinus Persicus, on the 
Arabian coast, the pearl fishery on whose coasts has 
rendered it famous in antiquity ; andthe same circum- 
stance still contributes to its renown under the name 
of Bahraim, which in Arabic signifies two seas. (Ptol. 
—Theophrast., Hist. Plant., 4, 9.—Id. ibid., 5, 6.) 
Tynparip@, a patronymic of the children of Tyn- 


darus, as Castor, Pollux, Helen, &c. “uy i 
_ Tywnpiris, I. a patronymic of Helen, as daughte 
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of Tyndarus. (Virg., din., 2, 569.)—II. A town of 
Sicily, on the northern coast, southwest of Messana. 
It was founded by the elder Dionysius, and became in 
time an important city. A part of the ancient site has 
been inundated by the sea: (Liv., 36, 2.) 

Tynparus, a son of Gubalus and Gorgophone. He 
was king of Lacedemon, and married the celebrated 
Leda, who bore him Timandra, Philonoé,.&c., and 
who also became mother of Pollux and Helen by Ju- 
piter. (Vad. Leda, Castor, Pollux, Clytemnestra, &c.) 

Typnonus (three syllables), a monstrous giant, who 
warred against the gods. (Vid. Typhon.) 

Typaon or TypHaon, a: monstrous giant, whom 
Earth, enraged at the destruction of her previous giant- 
progeny, brought forth to contend with the gods. The 
stature of this being reached the sky ; fire flashed from 
his eyes; he hurled glowing rocks, with loud cries 
and hissing, against heaven, and flame and storm rush- 
ed from his mouth. The gods, in dismay, fled to 
Egypt, and concealed themselves under the form of 
different animals. Jupiter at last, after a severe con- 
flict, overcame him, and placed him beneath tna, or, 
as others said, in the Palus Serbonis, or ‘‘ Serbonian 
bog.” (Pind., Pyth., 1,29, seqg.—Id., fragm. Epinik., 
5.—Aisch., Prom. V., 351, segg.—Apoll. Rhod., 2, 
1215.)—Typhon, is the same apparently with Typhoeus, 
though Hesiod makesa difference between them. Their 
names come from Tvda, “to smoke,’ and they are evi- 
dently personiflcations ofstorms and yoleanic eruptions. 
Typhon is made the sire of the Chimera, Echidna, and 
other monsters. The Greeks gave his name to the 
Egyptian demon Baby, the opponent of Osiris. —The 
flight of the gods into Egypt is a bungling attempt at 
connecting the Greek mythology with the animal wor- 
ship of that country. This change of form on their 
part was related by Pindar. (Porph., de Abst., 3, p. 
251.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 263.) 

.TYRANNION, a grammarian of Pontus, intimate 
with Cicero. His original name was Theophrastus, 
and he received that of ‘Tyrannion from his austerity to 
his pupils. He was taken by Lucullus, and restored 
to his liberty by Murena. ‘Tyrannion opened a school 
at Rome, and taught with considerable success. He 
had access to the library of Apellicon of Teos when 
brought to Rome, and from him copies of Aristotle’s 
works were obtained by Andronicus of Rhodes. (Vid. 
Apellicon.) 

Tyras. Vid. Danastus. 

Tyros, a city of Phoenicia. 

Tyrruent. Vid. Etruria. 

Tyrraenum Marg, that part of the Mediterranean 
which lies on the coast of Etruria. It is also called 
Inferum, as washing the lower shore of the peninsula. 
(Vid. Italia.) 

Tyrraus, a celebrated poet of antiquity. His age 
is determined. by the second Messenian war, in which 
he bore a part. If, with Pausanias, this war is placed 
between 685 and 668 B.C., Tyrteus would fall at the 
same time as, or even earlier than, the circumstances 
of the Cimmerian invasion mentioned by Callinus ; 
and we should then expect to find that Tyrteus, and 
not Callinus, was considered by the ancients as the 
originator of the elegy. As, however, the reverse is 
the fact, this reason may be added to others for think- 
ing that the second Messenian war did not take place 
till after 660 B.C., which must be considered as the 
period at which Callinus flourished. We certainly do 


(Vid. Tyrus.) 


|not give implicit credit to the story of later writers, 


that Tyrteus was a lame schoolmaster at Athens, sent 
out of insolence by the Athenians to the Spartans, 
who at the command of an oracle had applied to them 
for a leader in the Messenian war. So much of this 
account, however, may be received as true, that Tyr- 
teus came from Attica to the Lacedemonians; the 
place of his abode being, according to a precise state-_ 
ment, Aphidne, an Athenian town, which is placed by 
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the legends about the Dioscuri in very early connexion 
with Laconia, In all probability, his lameness was 
only a satirical allusion to his use of the elegiac meas- 
ure, or alternating hexameter and pentameter, the lat- 
ter being shorter by a foot than the former.—Tyrteus 
came to, the Lacedemonians at atime when they were 
not only brought into great straits from without by 
the boldness of Aristomenes and the desperate cour- 
age of the Messenians, but when the state was also 
rent with internal discord. In this condition of the 
Spartan commonwealth Tyrtzus composed the most 
celebrated of his elegies, which, from its subject, 
was called Hunomia, that is, ‘Justice’ or ‘Good 
Government” (also Politeia, or ‘‘the Constitution”). 
But the Eunomia was neither the only nor yet the first 
elegy in which Tyrteus stimulated the Lacedemoni- 
ans to a bold defence against the Messenians. Ex- 
hortations to bravery was the theme which this poet 
took for many elegies, and wrote on it with unceasing 
spirit and ever new invention. Never was the duty 
and the honour of bravery impressed on the youth of 
@ nation with so much beauty and force of language, 
by such natural and touching motives. That. these 
poems breathed a truly Spartan spirit, and that the 
Spartans knew how to value them, is proved by the 
constant use*made of them in the military expeditions. 
When the Spartans were on a campaign, it was their 
custom, after the evening meal, when the pean had 
been sung in honour of the gods, to recite these ele- 
gies. On these occasions the whole mass did not join 
in-the chant, but individuals vied with each other in 
repeating the verses in a manner worthy of their sub- 
ject. The successful competiter then received from 
the polemarch or commander a larger portion of meat 
than the others, a distinction suitable to the simple 
taste of the Spartans. This kind of recitation was so 
well adapted to the elegy, that it is highly probable that 
Tyzteus himself first published his elegies in this man- 
ner. The. elegies of Tyrteus, however, were, never 
sung on the march of the army, and in the battle itself ; 
fer these occasions a strain of another kind was com- 
posed by the same poet, namely, the anapestic march- 
es» (Miller, Hist. Gr. Iit., p. 110, segq.)—We have 
several fragments remaining of the elegies of Tyrteus. 
They are written in the Ionic dialect, though address- 
ed to Derians, and are full of enthusiastic and patriotic 
feeling. The anapestic marches, on the other hand 
(wéAy modeucoThipea), were written in Doric. Of these 
enly a single fragment has come down to us.—The 
best editions of [yrteus are that of Klotz, Breme, 
1764, 8vo, and that contained in Gaisford’s Poet@ Mi- 
nores Greci, vol. 1, p. 429, segq.) 

Tyrus or Tyros, a very ancient city of Pheenicia, 
built by the Sidonians. ‘‘ The strong city of Tzor’ is 
mentioned in the book of Joshua (19, 29), and its situa- 
tion is specified as being between ‘‘ great Zidon” and 
Achzib. Yet learned men have contended that in 
Joshua’s time Tyre was not built. Homer, it has been 
rematked, never speaks of Tyre, but only of Sidon; 
and Josephus states that Tyre was built not above 240 
years before the temple of Solomon, which would be 
A.M. 2760, two hundred years after Joshua. That 
there was such a city as Tyre, however, in the days 


of Homer, is quite certain, seeing that, in the reign of. 


Solomon, there was a king of Tyre; and we appre- 
hend that the Scripture text will be held a sufficient 
proof of its having had an existence before the land of 
Canaan was conquered by the Israelites. Nor is Jo- 
-sephus’s chronology so accurate as to render his au- 
thority on such a point very important. There was 


Insular Tyre, and Tyrus on the Continent, or Pale-. 


Tyrus; and it is supposed by some learned writers 
that the island was not inhabited till after the invasion 
of Nebuchadnezzar. But this last supposition is not 


_merely at variance with the doubtful authority of Jose- 


phus, but is scarcely raconcilalle with the language of 
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the prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel, who both seem to speak 
of Tyreasan isle. (Isaiah, 23, 2,6.—Ezek., 26, 1'7.— 
Id., 27, 3.—Id., 28, 2.) Nor is it probable that the ad- 
vantageous position of the isle would be altogether neg- 
lected by a maritime people. The coast would, in- 
deed, first be occupied, and the fortified city mention- 
ed in the book of Joshua was in all probability on the 
Continent; but, as the commercial importance and 
wealth of the port. increased, the island would naturally 
be inhabited, and it must have been considered as the 
place of the greatest security. Volney supposes that 
the Tynans retired to their isle when compelled to 
abandon the ancient city to Nebuchadnezzar, and that, 
till that time, the dearth of water had prevented its be- 
ing. much built upon. Certain it is, that when, at 
length, Nebuchadnezzar took the city, he found it so 
impoverished as to afford him no compensation for his 
labour. (Hzek., 29, 18, segg.) The chief edifices 
were at all events on the mainland, and to these the 
denunciations of total ruin strictly apply. Pale-Tyrus 
never rose from. its overthrow by the Chaldean con- 
queror, and the Macedonian completed its destruc- 
tion; at the same time, the wealth and commerce of 
Insular Tyre were for the time destroyed, though it 
afterward recovered from the effects of its invasion.— 
Ancient Tyre, then, probably consisted of the fortified 
city, which commanded a considerable territory on the 
coast, and of the port which was ‘strong in the sea.” 
On that side it had little to fear from invaders, as the 
Tyrians were lords of the sea; and, accordingly, it 
does not appear that its Chaldean conqueror ventured 
upon a maritime assault. Josephus, indeed, states 
that Salmaneser, king of Assyria, made war against 
the Tyrians with a fleet of sixty ships, manned by 800 
rowers. The Tyrians had but twelve ships, yet they 
obtained the victory, dispersing the Assyrian fleet, and 
taking 500 prisoners. Salmaneser then returned to 
Nineveh, leaving his land-forces before Tyre, where 
they remained for five years, but were unable to take 
the city. (Joseph., Ant., 9,14.) This expedition is 
supposed to have taken place in the reign of Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, about A.M. 3287, or 717B.C. It must 
have been about this period, or a few years earlier, that 
Isaiah delivered his oracle against Tyre, in which he 
specifically declared that it should be destroyed, not 
by the power which then threatened it, but by the Chal- 
deans, a-people ‘formerly, of no account.” (Isaiah, 
23,13.) The more detailed predictions of the prophet 
Ezekiel were delivered a hundred and twenty years 
after, B.C. 588, almost immediately before the Chal- 
dean invasion. The army of Nebuchadnezzar is said 
to have lain before Tyre thirteen years, and it was not 
taken till the fifteenth year after the captivity, B.C, 
573, more than seventeen hundred years, according 
to Josephus, after its foundation. Its destruction, 
then, must have been entire; all the inhabitants were 
put to the sword or led into captivity, the walls 
razed to the ground, and it was made ‘a terror” a 
a desolation. : Ky 
signed by the prophet Ezekiel for the punishment 


of 


‘this proud city is its exultation at the destruction of 


Jerusalem: “I shall be replenished, now she is laid 
waste” (26, 2). This clearly indicates that its over- 
throw was posterior to that event; and if we take the 
seventy years during which it was predicted by Isaiah 
(23, 15) that Tyre should be forgotten, to denote a 
definite term (which seems the most natural sense), 
we may conclude that it was not rebuilt till the same 
number of years after the return of the Jews from 
Babyion. _ 
however, in ruins up to the period of the Macedonian 
invasion. Insular Tyre had then risen to be a city of 


very considerable wealth and political importance; - 


and by sea her fleets were triumphant. According to 
Pliny (9, 36), it was 19 miles in circumference, in- 
cluding Old Tyre, but without it about oe It was 
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It is remarkable, that one reason as-— 


Old Tyre, the continental city, remained, | - 
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the rubbish of Old Tyre, thirty furlongs off, that sup- 
plied materials for the gigantic mole constructed by 
Alexander, of 200 feet in breadth, extending all the 
way from the continent to the island, a distance of three 
quarters of a mile. ‘The sea that formerly separated 
them was shallow near the shore, but towards the isl- 
and it is said to have been three fathoms in depth. 
The causeway has probably been enlarged by the sand 
thrown up by the sea, which now covers the surface 
of the isthmus. Tyre was taken by the Macedonian 
conqueror after a siege of eight months, B.C. 332, 
two hundred and forty-one years after its destruction 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and, consequently, about one hun- 
dred and seventy after it had been rebuilt. Though 
now subjugated, it was not, however, totally destroyed, 
since, only thirty years after, it was an object of con- 
tention to Alexander’s successors. ‘The fleet of An- 
tigonus invested and blockaded it for thirteen months, 
at the expiration of which it. was compelled to surren- 
der, and received a garrison of his troops for its de- 
fence, About three years after it was invested by 
Pompey in person, and, owing to a mutiny in the garri- 
son, fell into his hands. Its history is, after this period, 
identified with that of Syria. In the apostolic age it 
seems to have regained some measure of its ancient 
character as a trading town; and St. Paul, in touching 
here on one occasion, in his way back from Macedonia, 
found a number of Christian believers, with whom he 
spent a week ; so that the gospel must early have been 
preached to the Tyrians. \ (Acts, 21, 3.) Josephus, 
in speaking of the city of Zabulon as of admirable 
beauty, says that its houses were built like those in 
Tyre, and Sidon, and Berytus. Strabo also speaks of 
the loftiness and beauty of the buildings. In ecclesi- 
astical history it is distinguished as the first archbishop- 
ric under the patriarchate of Jerusalem. It shared the 
fate of the country in the Saracen invasion in the be- 
ginning of the seyenth century. It was reconquered 
by the crusaders in the twelfth, and formed a royal 
domain of the kingdom of Jerusalem, as well as an 
archiepiscopal see. William of ‘Tyre, the well‘known 
historian, an Englishman, was the first archbishop. 
Tn 1289 it was retaken by the Saracens, the Christians 
being permitted to remove with their effects. When 
the sultan Selim divided Syria into pachalics, Tyre, 
which had probably gone to decay with the depression 
of commerce, was merged in the territory of Sidon. 
In 1766 it was taken possession of by the Motoualies, 
who repaired the port, and enclosed it, on the land 
side, with a wall twenty feet high. The wall wa 


of Volney’s visit (1784). He noticed, however, 
choir of the ancient church mentioned by Maundrell, 
together with some columns of red granite, of a spe- 
cies unknown in Syria, which Djezzar Pacha wanted 
to remove to Acre, but could find no engineers able to 
accomplish it. It was at that time a miserable vil- 
lage: its exports consisted of a few sacks of corn and of 
cotton; and the only merchant of which it could boast 
was a solitary Greek, in the service of the French fac- 
tory at Sidon, who could hardly gain a livelihood. It 
is only within the past half century that it has 
once more begun to lift up its head from the dust. 
(Modern Traveller, pt. 3, p. 46, seqq.) 

Tysprus, a city of Africa Propria, not far from the 
coast, below Turris Hannibalis. It is supposed to 
coincide as to position with the modern el-Jem. (Pol. 
—Auct., Hist. Bell. Afr , ¢. 36, 76.—Plin., 5, 4.) 


standing, but.the repairs had gone to ruin, at the the 


~Vacoa. Vid. Vaga. 
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Vacca, a people at the north of Spain, occupying, 
according to Mannert, what is now the greater part of 
Valladolid, Leon, Palencia, and the province of Toro. 


(Liw., 21, 5.— d., 35, 7.) 
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| the river Subur. 
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Vacinwa, a goddess worshipped principally by the 
Sabines, but also by the Latins. According to some 
authorities she was identical with Victoria, and the 
Lake Cutiliz was sacred to her. (Arnob., 3, p. 112, 
ed. Stewech.—Spangenberg, De Vet. Lat. Rel. Do- 
mest., p. 47.) Others made her analogous to Diana, 
Ceres, or Minerva. ‘This last was the opinion of 
Varro. (Schol. ad Horat., Epist.,.1, 10, 49.) Her 
name apparently comes from vaco, the reason of 
which etymology is given as follows by Varro: ‘quod | 
ea maxime hi gaudent qui sapientie vacant.” (Varro, 
ap. Schol., 1. c.) 

Vapiménis Lacus, a lake of Etruria, whose waters 
were sulphureous. It formerly existed close to Bas- 
sano, but is now filled up with peat and rushes. (Sen- 
eca, Nat. Hist. Quest., 3, 25.— Plin., 2, 95.) This 
lake is celebrated in the history of Rome for having 
witnessed the total defeat of the Etruscans by the Ro- 
mans, A.U.C. 444, a defeat so decisive that they never 
could recover from its effects. (Livy, 9, 39.) An- ~ 
other battle was again fought here by the:Htruscans, 
in conjunction with the Gauls, against the Romans, 
with the same ill success. (Polyh., 2, 20.—Flor., 1, 
12.) 

Vaca, sometimes, but improperly, written Vacca, a 
town of Africa, west of Carthage, on the river Rubri- 
catus, and celebrated among the African and Numid- 
ian cities for its extensive traffic. D’Anville and 
Barbié du Bocage recognise traces of the ancient name 
in the modern Vegja or Beja, in the district of ‘Tunis. 
(Sall., Jug., 47.—Sil. Ital., 3, 259.) 

Vacent, or, more correctly, Vacimnni,.a people of 
Liguria, in the interior of the’ country, and near the 
angle formed by the separation of the Apennines 
and Alps. ‘Their name, as D’Anville observes, is still 
apparent in that of Viozena. ‘Their capital was Au- 
gusta Vagiennorum, now Vico, according to D’An- 
ville, but more correctly Bene, according to Durandi. 
(Sil. Ital., 8, 607.—Plin., 3, 5.-— Cramer’s Ancient 
Italy, vol. 1, p. 27.) , 

VaHALis, the western arm of the Rhine, now the 
Waal. (Cas., 4, 10.—Tac., Ann., 2, 6.) 

Vaens, Fravius, an emperor of the East. His 
biography will be given in conjunction with that of his 
brother Valentinian I. (Vzd. Valentinianus I.) 

Vauenrta, I. a secret and hallowed name of Rome. 
(Plin.,:3, 5.—Id. ibid., 28, 2.-—Serv. ad Ain., 1, 
280.)—II. A city of the Segovellauni or Segalauni, in 
Gallia Narbonensis, now Valence. (Plin., 3,4.) It 


|lay on the eastern side of the Rhodanus, above Alba 
Augusta.—II. A city of Mauritania Tingitana, north 


of Volubile Oppidum, and south of Lixum, situate on 
Tt was also called Banasa, and is 
now Mamora. (Plin., 5, 1.)—IV. A province of 
Britain, in what is now Scotland, conquered in the 
time of Valentinian from the Picts and Scots, and 
formed by Theodosius intoa province. (Amm. Marc., 
28, 3.)—V. A city of the Edetani or Contestani, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, near the mouth of the Tusia. 
It was taken and sacked by Pompey, but was after- 
ward colonized and became an important place. It is 
now Valentia.—VI. or Vibo Valentia. (Vzd. Hippo- 
nium.) wa é 
Vaxentiniinus, I. the first of the name, a man of 
moderate rank, and born at Cibale in Hungary, was 
made emperor by the army, being, at the time of Jovi- 
an’s death, the commander of the body-guard. He as- 
sociated with himself Valens, his brother, and, after 
some time, Gratian, his son, who, at-eight years old, 


“was presented to the army wearing a purple robe. 


Valens fixing his court at Constantinople, Valentinian 
himself repaired to Milan. Soon after the accession 
of these emperors, both the West and East were dis- — 
turbed nearly at the same time;' the former by an 

irruption of the Alemanni into Gaul, the latter by the — 
insurrection of Poot who, pretending a. promis 
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- VALENTINIANUS. 


of Julian that he would leave him heir of the empire, 
was saluted Augustus by the multitude at Constanti- 
nople ; and, having been joined by the legions sent 
against him by Valens, reduced Thrace, Bithynia, and 
the Hellespont. Deserted by his followers in Phrygia, 
he fled into the mountains, was taken alive, brought 
bound before Valens, and, being sentenced to be tied 
by the legs to two trees that were forcibly bent to the 
ground, was torn asunder by their recoil (A.D. 366). 
The Alemanni defeated the Roman armies in Gaul, 
killing the commanders, the counts Charietto and Se- 
verian; but.were, in their turn, routed by Jovinus, the 
master of the horse, with the loss of six thousand slain 
and four thousand wounded. Valens marched against 
the Goths, who had assisted Procopius, and in three 
years reduced them to terms of peace. He also re- 
pressed the predatory incursions of the Isaurians, a 
sort of mountain robbers, and exacted hostages. ‘The 
Picts and Scots, who had ravaged Britain, were de- 
feated by Count Theodosius, and their spoil retaken. 
Valentinian crossed the Rhine, gained a bloody vic- 
tory over the Alemanni, and fortified the Gallic fron- 
tier with camps and castles. The Saxons, who had 
burst into Gaul, were subdued by treachery. After 
their proposition of retiring from the country had been 
acceded to, they were set upon, while passing through 
a valley, by troops planted in ambuscade, and cut to 
pieces. A similar act of perfidy was committed against 
the Quadi, who had been irritated by the placing of an 
intrenched camp on their soil. - Their king, Gabinius, 
who was invited by the Roman general Maximin toa 
banquet, was waylaid on his retiring, and murdered. 
The result was a general insurrection of the Quadi, 
who overran both Pannonias, and cut to pieces two 
entire legions. Valentinian crossing’the Danube, and 
wasting the country of the Quadi with fire and sword, 
the latter sent ambassadors to sue for peace. Valen- 
tinian, preparing to answer their address, in a parox- 
ysm of ragé burst a vessel, and expired of the effusion 
of blood (A.D. 375). The choleric and implacable 
temper of Valentinian, urging him frequently to acts 
of the: most atrocious injustice, is singularly irrecon- 
_ ellable with his religious moderation. It is said that 
he was about to issue an order for the magistrates of 
three towns to be put to death, because one of the 
judges had directed the execution of a sentence legally 
passed on a Hangarian, and only desisted from his 
purpose on the expostulation of his questor Euprax- 
lus, who reminded the ‘*most pious of princes” that 
guiltless persons, if slain, would by Christians be wor- 
shipped as martyrs. 
tain count complaining to him of a civil action, he sent 
to execution not only the plaintiff, but the very clerks. 
of the court who served the notice; and that the 
Christians of Milan gave the place of their interment 
the name of the ‘Tomb of the Innocents.” ‘That he 
refused to admit the challenges of judges by defend- 
ants in a cause, when preferred on the ground of pri- 
yate enmity, and that he condemned insolvent. debtors 
to death; are scarcely credible charges. Not destitute 
of ingenuity, he invented some new weapons, and had 
a turn for painting and modelling. Report describes 
him as tall and muscular, with a florid complexion, 
~ hair of a fiery colour, and gray eyes, which had a pe- 
culiarly fierce expression from his always looking 
askance. ‘The body of Valentinian was conveyed to 
Constantinople. In the East, another violation of that 
hospitality which among barbarians is held sacred, took 
place in the person of Para, king of Armenia. —Invi- 
ted by Valens to Tarsus, and detained there specious- 
ly as a guest, he escaped on horseback by night to his 
own kingdom, but was then inveigled to an entertain- 
ment by Duke Trajan, and, in the midst of wine and 
music, stabbed by a hired barbarian as-he reclined on 
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over which he desired to place a king of his own elec- 
tion, pressed forward with his army, but was repulsed 
by Trajan and Vadomair, the allied king of the Ale- 
manni, In the mean time, a plot, having for its object 
to place Theodorus, a secretary and an accomplished 
character, on the throne, was betrayed to Valens; and 
the conspirators, together with Theodorus, consigned 
to the executioner. The plot, it is said, originated in 
an oracle, divulged in Asia, which predicted that one 
whose name began with Theo should be emperor, and 
this was afterward interpreted to mean Theodosius. 
A new enemy had now rolled its congregated num- 
bers on the Roman world, with terror darkening in 
their van. The Goths were displaced by the Huns, 
and urged forward by the impulsion. -They obtained 
permission of Valens to make a settlement in Thrace, 
and swore fealty 10 him, but afterward revolted under 
their general Fridigern. Surprised, as they were laden 
with spoil, by the Roman general Sebastian, they were 
routed, and the booty was retaken. Gratian, who had 
defeated another body of Goths by his general Friger- 
idus, near Strasburg, and permitted the remnant to 
settle on the Po, advanced to the assistance of Va- 
lens ; but the latter, eager to distinguish himself and 
jealous of his nephew, risked a battle with all the con- 
federated Goths, in which the Roman army, after a 
brave struggle, the band of lancers, in particular, stand- 
ing firm to the last, around their emperor, was put to 
total rout, and the field heaped with its dead. Valens 
taking refuge in a country-house with only a few fol- 
lowers, who resisted from the roof the attempt of the 
Goths to break the door, the latter set fire to the build- 
ing, and he perished with the rest in the flames (A.D. 
378). Valens was of a middle height, with legs rather 
bowed, somewhat corpulent, and of a high-coloured 
complexion. One of his eyes was obstructed by a 
cataract, but it was not discernible at a little distance. 
Ignorant of art and literature, he was but imperfectly 
versed in military tactics. With a sluggish and pro- 
crastinating habit of mind he united a dogmatical im- 
patience of temper, and in the courts of law, without 
caring for the merits of the case, was offended by any 
decision which counteracted his own wishes. Though 


It is also related, that, on a cer- | 


bitter against those who withstood his will or differed 
from him in sentiment, he was not incapable of friend- 
ship.—II. Valentinian IJ. was proclaimed Augustus 
at four years old, as the colleague of Gratian, and re- 
sided with his mother, the Empress Justina, at the 
court of Milan. Maximus, having established himself 
‘in Britain and Gaul, droye Valentinian out of Italy. 
The youth stood as a suppliant before the throne of 

mstantinople with the empress-mother and his sis- 
ter Galla. The hand of the latter became a pledge of 
the hospitality and aid of the enamoured Theodosius. 
Valentinian was thus restored, through the aid of The- 
odosius, to the throne of the Western empire; a throne 
which his weak’ character did not enable him to fill and 
defend. The new reign of this young prince was not 
of long duration. He removed the seat of the court 
to Vienna (now Vienne), on the Rhone, where he was 
assassinated, A:D. 392, by order of Arbogastes, gen- 
eral of the Franks, whose authority had long predom- 
inated over that of his master. This prince was a 
youth of excellent qualities, temperate, studious, and 
affectionate.—III. Valentinian III. was the son of 


Great. He was only six years of age when he was 
proclaimed Emperor of the West, A.D. 423; but he 
was not actually recognised as such until 425, after 
the defeat of John the Notary, who had seized upon. 
the empire. Placidia, who possessed at first all the 


thy, by his valour and military talents, of the fairest 
period of the Roman republic, preserved for the em- 
pire the territory of Gaul, continually invaded by new 


‘the Supper-couch, Sapor, who had in vain endeavour- 1 ynew 
ed to bring Valens into his terms respecting Armenia, | enemies, and forced the Franks, the ple the Bur- 
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Constantius and Placidia, daughter of Theodosius the ~ 


authority, governed with much wisdom. Aétius, wor- 
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gundians, and the Alani to sue for peace, Count Bon- 
iface, however, was less fortunate in Africa, and could 
not prevent Genseric, king of the Vandals, from found- 
ing an empire there in 442. Valentinian was by this 
time of anage to govern for himself; but the only use 
he made of his power was to commit crimes and to 
disgrace himself by acts of debauchery, A.étius sub- 
sequently (A.D. 451) gained a complete victory over 
Attila, in the plains of Duro-Catalaunum (Chalons), 
when Valentinian, jealous of his glory, had him sent 
for, and, on a sudden, stabbed him to the heart. He 
did not, however, long survive this cowardly act. 
The following year, having violated the wife of Petro- 
nius Maximus, a man of consular rank, the outraged 
husband slew him (A.D, 455), in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age and thirty-first of his reign, and then ascend- 
ed his throne. (Hetherington’s History of Rome, p. 
250, seqg.—Llion’s Hist, Roman Emperors, p. 217, 
seqq.) 

Vauwria Tnx, I, de Provocatione, by P. Valerius 
Publicola. (Vid. Valerius I.) It granted to every 
one the liberty of appealing from the consuls to the 
people, and that no magistrate should be permitted to 
punish a Roman citizen who thus appealed. This law 
was afterward once and again renewed, and always 
by persons of the Valerian family. (Liv., 2,8.—Dion. 
Hal., 5, 19.—Heinece., Rom. Ant., p. 246, seqq., ed. 
Haubold.)—I1. Another, de Debitoribus, by L. Valeri- 
us Flaccus, consul A.U.C. 667. It enacted that 
debtors should be discharged on paying one fourth of 
their debts. (Vell. Paterc,, 2, 28.)—IIT. Another, 
by M. Valerius Corvinus, A.U,C. 458, which con- 
firmed the first Valerian law enacted by Publicola.— 
IV, Another, called also Horatia, by L. Valerius and 
M. Horatius, the consuls, A.U.C, 304. It revived 


the firsé Valerian law, which under the triumvirate had. 


lost its force. —V. Another, de Maguistratibus, by P. 
Valerius Publicola, A.U.C. 243. It created two 
questors to take care of the public treasure, which 
was for the future to be kept in the temple of Saturn. 
(Plut., Vit. Pudl.) 

Vacertinus, Puntrus Licrntus, a Roman, pro- 
claimed emperor by the army in Rhatia, of which he 
was commander, A.D, 254. He had been distinguish- 
ed by his virtues while in a private station, and great 
expectations were consequently formed of ‘him when 
he ascended the throne. Having appointed his son 
Gallienus to be his associate in the empire, he left him 
to defend it against the incursions of the Goths and 
Germans, and marched to the east to oppose the Per- 
sian king Sapor. Valerian was defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Persians, who treated him with great 
and contemptuous cruelty, His degenerate son Gai 
enus made no effort to obtain his release, being appa- 
rently more satisfied to reign alone. For many years 
the Roman emperor bowed himself down, that his 
body might serve as a stepping-stone to the Persian 
king when he mounted on horseback: he was at last 
flayed alive, and his skin, stuffed in the form of a hu- 
man figure and dyed with scarlet, was preserved in a 
temple in Persia. (‘T'reb. Poll., Valerian. Vit.) 

Vacertus Postivs, I. a celebrated Roman, sur- 
named Publicola (vid. Publicola), and who ‘shared 
with Junius Brutus the glory of having driven out the 
Tarquins and of founding the Roman commonwealth, 
B.O, 569. Brutus having fallen on the field of bat- 
tle, and Collatinus, the colleague of the former, having 
been compelled eventually to retire from Rome in 
consequence of his relationship to the Tarquin family, 
Valerius was chosen consul along with Sp. Lucretius 
Tricipitinus. ‘This last died during the earlier part of 


his year, and Valerius remained sole consul. As he | 


appeared in no haste to have a new colleague, and 
was, at the same time, engaged in erecting a mansion 
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liberties, he was suspected of a design to make himself 
absolute. On being informed, however, of the dissat- 
isfaction felt on this subject by the people, he imme- 
diately caused the edifice to be razed to the ground, 
took from the fasces the axe, the emblem of capital 
punishment, caused the same fasces to be lowered be- 
fore the people at their next general assembly, and al- 
ways afterward on similar occasions, and finally had 
the celebrated law of appeal (/ex Provocationis) passed, 
which protected the rights and persons of Roman cit- 
izens against the tyranny of magistrates. (Vid. Va- 
leria Lex I.) This conduct rendered Valerius the idol 
of the populace, and obtained for him the surname of 
Publicola, in allusion to his great popularity. (Vid. 
Publicola.) He was also continued in the consulship 
for the two succeeding years, B.C. 508 and 507. He 
was chosen consul anew in 504, He appears to have 
died not long after. The disinterestedness of this il- 
lustrious citizen was so great, that, after having been 
four times consul, he died a poor man, and the expense 
of his funeral had to be borne by the state. The Ro- 
man matrons mourned for him a whole year. (Liv., 
1, 58.—Id., 2, 8.—Jd., 3, 55.—TJd., 10, 9.— Dion. 
Hal., 5, 19.—JFlor., 1, 9.—Plut., Vit. Public.—Ho- 
rat., Sat., 1,6, 12.)—IL. Corvus Corvinus, a tribune 
of the soldiers under Camillus. When the Roman 
army was challenged by one of the Senones, remark- 
able for his strength and stature, Valerius undertook 
to engage him, and obtained an easy victory by means 
of a crow or raven (corvus) that assisted him, and at- 
tacked the face of the Gaul, whence his surname of 
Corvus or Corvinus. Valerius triumphed over the 
Etrurians and the neighbouring states that made war 
against Rome, and was six times honoured with the 
consulship. He died in the 100th year of his age, ad- 
mired and regretted for many private and public vir- 
tues. (Val. Mawx., 8, 18.—Liv, 7, 27.)—III. Anti- 
as, a Roman historian, who flourished about A.U.C. 
670, B.C. 84. Pliny often refers to him. Aulus 
Gellius quotes the 12th, 24th, 45th, and 75th books 
of his annals. (Awl. Gell., '7, 9.—Jd., 1,'7, &e.)\—IV. 
Messala, (Vid. Messala.)—V. Maximus, a Roman 
writer, born at Rome during the reign of Augustus, 
of a patrician family. According to his own account, 
he ‘served in Asia under Sextus Pompey, who was 
consul the year that Augustus died (2, 6,8). On his 
return to Rome he abstained entirely from public affairs, 
and lived until the time of the conspiracy of Sejanus, 
A.D.31. We have no other particulars of his life. The 
anonymous but ancient author of his life makes, him to 
have been descended from the Valerian family on the 
father’s side, and from the Fabian on the mother’s side. 
His surname Maximus indicates the latter part of his 
genealogy. Ina work composed originally of ten books, 
but of which only nine remain, and entitled Dictorum 
factorumque memorabilium libri, he has collected to- 
gether the sayings and actions of individuals of various 
eras and nations, which he found scattered over his- 
torical works, and deemed worthy of being transmitted 
to posterity. ‘The collection is dedicated to ‘Tiberius. 
He classifies the individuals of whom he treats, ac- 
cording to some peculiar virtue or vice, of which they 
are cited as examples. He first confines himself to 
Romans, and then passes to other nations, especially 
the Greeks. ‘The titles of his chapters are the sith 
ofthe grammarians or copyists, as appears very clear- 
ly from the use of words which were unknown during 
the best age of Roman literature. Valerius displays 
neither judgment in his choice of anecdotes, nor skill 
in their aie ay nor good taste in the use of ex-- 
pressions, and in the transitions which he frequently 
makes from the natural order of things. No one ever 


carried flattery to a greater extent: his preface, ad- 
| dressed to Tiberius, is perfectly disgusting. His ma 
a eminence, which, to the jealous vision of | 

rc) ol like a fortress against their 


ner of narrating is far from pleasing, and his style 
cold, declamatory, and affected. } otwithstandi 
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faults, however, the work is interesting both for the 
history and the study of antiquity, and contains a num- 
ber of little facts taken from authors whose works 
have not reached us. Some critics believe, though on 
no yery sure grounds, that the work in question is a 
compilation: from a larger one by the same author, and 
was executed by C. Titus Probus or Julius Paris. 
Others, in like manner, ascribe it to Januarius Nepo- 
tianus. ‘These three individuals are equally unknown. 
—The best editions of Valerius Maximus are, that of 
Vorstius, Berol., 1672, 8vo; that of Torrenius, Lugd. 
. Bat., 1726, 4to; that of Kappius, Lips., 1782, 8vo ; 
and that of Hase, Paris, 1822, 3 vols. 8vo (including 
Obsequens de Prodigiis), which last forms part of the 
collection of Lemaire.—VI. Flaccus, a Latin poet 
who flourished under Vespasian. He wrote a poem in 
eight books on the Argonautic expedition, but it re- 
mained unfinished on account of his premature death. 
The manuscripts of this poem add to the name of Va- 
lerius Flaccus that of Setinus Balbus. It has been 
supposed by some critics that this last was the name 
of a grammarian who made a revision of the text, or 
who, perhaps, was the possessor of a remarkable man- 
uscript. ‘The birthplace of the writer is also involved 
in some doubt. It is believed by many that his native 
place was Patavium, and this opinion is founded on 
various passages of Martial. Others suppose that he 
was born at Setia Campania, and allege the name Se- 
tinus in favour of this position. »The latter name, how- 
ever, has been explained above. There has come 
down to us, among the epigrams of Martial, one ad- 
dressed to Valerius Flaccus, in which the former ad- 
vises him to renounce poetry, and apply himself to the 
studies of the bar, as affording a better means for ac- 
cumulating a fortune. From this some have been led 
to believe that his poetical talents were, not held in 
‘very high esteem by his contemporaries. ‘Quintilian, 
however, speaks of his death as a great loss to litera- 
ture. He died A.D. 88, in the reign of Domitian. 
The “ Argonautics” of Valerius Flaccus are in eight 
books, the last imperfect. _Had the poem been com- 
pleted; it is thought that it would have occupied ten or 
_twelve books. It is an imitation of the work of Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes on the same subject. The critics 
are far from being agreed as to its merits: some rank 
it next to the Mneid ; while others, who regard beauty 
of diction as less essential than invention, assign it a 
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commended. (Sat., 1,10, 82.) Quintilian makes no 
mention of him. (Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom.,v.1, p. 227.) 


VanpaLit, a people of Germany. The Vandals. 


seem to have been of Gothic origin: Pliny and Pro- 
copius agree in making them such, and the latter wri- 
ter more especially affirms, in express terms, that the 
Goths and Vandals, though distinguished by name, 
were the same people, agreeing in their manners, and 
speaking the same language. They were called Van- 
dals from the Teutonic term wenden, which signifies 
to wander... They began to be troublesome to the 
Romans A.D. 160, in the reign of Aurelius and Verus: 
in the year 410 they. made themselves masters of 
Spain, in conjunction with the Alani and Suevi, and 
received for their share what from them was termed 
Vandalitia, now Andalusia. 
Africa under Genseric, who not only made himself 
master there of Byzacium, Getulia, and part of Nu- 
midia, but crossed.over into Italy, A.D, 455, and 
plundered Rome. After the death of Genseric the 
Vandal power declined. (Dio Cass., '71, 12.—Eu- 
trop., 8, 13.—Procop., B. G., 1, 2.—Tuc., Germ., 2. 
—Jornand., 22, 27.) ; 

VANGIONES, a German tribe along the Rhine. Their 
capital was Augusta Vangionum, called also Borbeto- 
magus, now Worms. (Tac., Hist.,4,70.—Id., Germ., 
28.—Plin., 4, 17.) 

VarvDANus or Varpanius, a river of Asia, called 
otherwise Hypanis, which rises in the central part‘ of 
Caucasus, and falls into the Palus Meotis by several 
mouths. It receives in its course all the water of the 
western branch of the Caucasian chain. ‘The sandy 
plain, which extends to the north of this river, furnish- 
es it with more. Its two principal mouths embrace 
the island of Taman, in which the town of Fanegoria, 
the ancient Phanagoria, attracts a little trade. The 


pmodern name’ Kuban of the river Hypanis preserves 


much lower rank, and give the preference to the po- | 


ems of Statius, Lucan, and even Silius Italicus. In 
truth, the ‘“‘ Argonautics” are clearly deficient in ori- 
ginality. The principal fault of the poem is, that the 
‘enterprise of the Argonauts, which forms the chief in- 
terest of the fable, is continually lost sight of amid nu- 
merous ‘digressions and episodes. Hence the poem 
wears in general a cold and monotonous appearance. 
It is not, however, without beauties; it contains de- 
scriptions highly poetical, and some very ingenious 
comparisons. It is remarkable that in the passages 
where Valerius does not imitate Apollonius, he is far 
more elegant than in those where he copies him, His 
style is concise and energetic, but oftentimes obscure 
and affected. Frequently, too, he sacrifices nature to 
art, and to an anxiety for displaying the stores of his 
‘erudition.—The best editions of Valerius Flaccus are, 
that of Burmann, ZL. Bat., 1724, 4to; that of Harles, 
Altenb., 1781, 8vo; that of Wagner, Gotting., 1805, 
8vo; that of Weichert, Mis. ap. Goed., 1818, 8vo; 
and that of Lemaire (forming part of his collection), 
Paris, 1824-5, 2 vols. 8vo.' (Schill, Hist. Lit. Rom., 
yol. 2, p. 294, seqq:) 
Vateivs Rurvs, a Roman poet in the Augustan age, 
on whom Tibullus (4, 1, 80) passes a high eulogium 
(“Valgius, eterno propior non alter Homero’’), which, 
in all probability, comes rather from the warm friend 
than the sober critic. Horace speaks of him as one of 
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traces of the ancient appellation, since, according to 
the pronunciaton of the dialects of the north of Asia, 
the A, uttered from the throat, becomes k. (Ptol.— 
Malte-Brun, Geogr., vol. 2, p. 48, Am. ed.) 

Varius, L. a contemporary of Virgil and Horace, 
and one of the best tragic poets of his time. He com- 
posed a drama entitled Thyestes, which, in the judg- 
ment of Quintilian, deserved to be ranked with the 
finest chefs d’wuvre of the Greeks. He also distin- 
guished himself in the department of epic verse, and 
Horace places him at the head of the epic poets of his 
time. The Auneid of Virgil, however, had not yet 
been published. Varius sung the exploits of Augus- 
tus and his son-in-law Agrippa, so that his poem ap- 
pears to have been rather historical than epic in its 
character. It is entirely lost. Macrobius, however, 
has preserved for us a few fine lines from another poem 
of Varius', on Death. (Sat., 6,1, 2.)—The scholiast 
on Horace, commonly known by the name of the 
Scholiast of Cruquius, accuses Varius of having sto- 
len the tragedy referred to above from Cassius Severus 
of Parma, a poet of the same period, mentioned with 
eulogium by Horace. (Epist., 1, 4,3.) This charge 
has been since reiterated by several of the learned, 
and, among others, by Vossius (de Poét. Lat., p. 23), 
by Gesner, and Baxter, in their respective editions of 
Horace, and also by Burmann. Wieland, however, 
has shown the inaccuracy of. the scholiast, who, in 
making his accusation, confounds Varius the poet with 


‘Quintus Atius Varus, who put Cassius to death at 
(Val: Mazx., 1,7, 7.—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom, 


Athens. 
vol. 1, p. 211.) art OE 

Varro, I. M. Trrentivs, a Roman consul of ig- 
noble origin, colleague with L. A5milius Paulus the 
year in which the battle of Canne was fought. His 
yashness and presumption hastened that memorable 
conflict. (Vid. Canne, and Hannibal.) After the bat- 
tle he retreated to Venusia, and put himself in a pos- 


those by whom he would wish his productions to be | ture for resisting the enemy till he rouldateeatre in- 
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structions and re-enforcements from Rome. On his 
subsequent return to Rome he was honourably re- 
ceived, notwithstanding his defeat; and the senate re- 
turned him thanks for his undaunted aspect after-de- 
feat, and for not having despaired of the common- 
wealth. (Liv., 22, 25, segg.—TId,, 22, 41, segg.— 
Id., 22, 61, segg.) He was afterward appointed, as 
proconsul, to defend Picenum, and raise levies there- 
in; and his proconsular authority was continued to him 
year after year. He appears to have filled, at a later 
period, the office of ambassador to Philip, as well as 
other public employments. (Lvv., 23, 32.—Zd., 25, 
6.—Id., 30, 26, &c.)—IL. A Latin writer, celebrated 
for his great learning. He is said to have written no 
less than 500 different volumes, which are all now 
lost except a treatise de Re Rustica, and part of an- 
other de Lingua Latina, dedicated to the orator Ci- 
cero. He was born in the 637th year of Rome, and 
was descended of an ancient senatorial family. It 
is probable that his youth, and even the greater part 
of his manhood, were spent in literary pursuits, and in 
the acquisition of that stupendous knowledge which 
has procured him the appellation of ‘the most learned 
of the Romans.” In A.U.C. 686 he served under 
Pompey in his war against the pirates, in which he 
commanded the Greek ships. To the fortunes of that 
commander he continued firmly attached, and was ap- 
pointed one of his lieutenants in Spain, along with 
Afranius and Petreius, at the commencement of the 
war with Cesar. Hispania Ulterior was especially 
confided to his protection, and two legions were placed 
under his command. After the surrender of his col- 
leagues in Hither Spain, Cesar proceeded in person 
against him. Varro appears to have been little quali- 
fied to cope with such an adversary. One of the le- 
gions deserted before his own eyes; and his retreat to 
Cadiz, where he had meant to retire, having been cut 
off, he surrendered at discretion with the other, in the 
vicinity of Corduba. From that period he despaired of 
the salvation of the republic, and, receiving his free- 
dom from Cesar, he proceeded to Dyrrhachium, to give 
Pompey a detail of what had passed.’ This latter 
place he left almost immediately thereafter for Rome. 
After his return to Italy, he withdrew from all politi- 
cal concerns, and indulged himself, during the remain- 
der of his life, in the enjoyment of literary leisure. 
The only service which he performed for Cesar was 
that of arranging the books which the dictator had 
himself procured, or which had been acquired by 
those who had preceded him in the management of 
public affairs. He lived, during the reign of Cesar, 
in habits of the closest intimacy with Cicero. ‘The 
greater part of his time was passed at the various 
villas which he possessed in Italy. . After the assassi- 
nation of Cesar, Varro’s principal villa, situate near the 
town of Casinum, inthe territory of the Volsci, was 
forcibly seized by Mare Antony, along with almost all 
his wealth. Nor was this all. His name .was also 
placed in the list of the proscribed, although he was at 
the advanced age of 70 years. — His friends, however, 
secreted him, and he remained in a place of safety 
until a special edict was passed by the consul, M. Plan- 
cus, under the triumviral seal, excepting him and Mes- 
sala Corvinus ftom the general slaughter. But, though 
Varro thus escaped, he was unable to save his library, 
- which was placed in the garden of one of his villas, 
and fell into the hands of an illiterate soldiery. After 
the battle of Actium, Varro resided at Rome until his 
decease, which happened A.U.C, 727, when he was 
90 years of age. His wealth was restored by Augus- 
tus, but his books could not be supplied. It is not 
improbable that the loss of his books, which impeded 
the prosecution of his studies, and prevented the com- 
‘position of such works as may have required reference 
and consultation, may have induced Varro to employ 
the pei ame of his life in delivering those pre- 
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cepts of agriculture which had been the result of long 
experience, and which need only reminiscence to in- 
culcate. It was some time after the loss of his books, 
and when he had nearly reached the age of eighty, that 
Varro composed the work on husbandry, as he himself 
testifies in the introduction. ‘ Varro,”’ obseryes Mar- 
tyn, ‘“ writes more like a scholar than a man practical- 
ly acquainted with agricultural pursuits.” This work, 
togethet with that de Lingua Latina, are the only two 
of Varro’s productions that have reached us ; and the 
latter is incomplete. It ison account of this philolo- 
gical production that Aulus Gellius ranks him among 
the grammarians, who form a numerous and important 
class in the history of Latin literature: This work 
originally consisted of twenty-four books, and was di- 
vided into three great parts. The first six books were 
devoted to etymological researches. ‘The second di- 
vision, which extended from the commencement of the 
seventh to the end of the twelfth book, comprehended 
the accidents of verbs, and the different changes which 
they undergo from declension, conjugation, and com- 
parison. ‘The author admits of but two kinds of 
words, nouns and verbs, to which he refers all the other 
parts of speech. He distinguishes also two sorts of 
declension, of which he calls the one arbitrary, and 
the other natural or necessary. With the ninth book 
terminates the fragment we possess of Varro’s treatise, 
The third part of the work, which contained twelve 
books, treated of syntax. It also contained a sort of 
glossary, which explained the true meaning of Latin 
terms. This may be considered as one of the chief 
works of Varro, and was certainly a laborious and in- 
genious production ; but the author is evidently too 
fond of deriving words from the ancient dialects of 
Italy instead of recurring to the Greek, which, after 
the capture of Tarentum, became a great source of 
Latin terms. There was also a distinct treatise, de 
Sermone Latino, addressed to Marcellus, of which a 
very few fragments are preserved by Aulus Gellius. 
The critical works of Varro were also numerous, but 
almost nothing is known of their contents. His myth- 
ological or theological productions were much studied, 
and very frequently cited by the ancient fathers, par- 
ticularly by St. Augustine and Lactantius. This part 
of his works chiefly contributed to the splendid repu- 
tation of Varro, and was extant as late as the begin- 
ning of the 14th century. Petrarch had seen it in his 
youth. It subsequently, however, disappeared. In 
history Varro was also conspicuous, and Plutarch, in 
his life of Romulus, speaks of him as a man of. all the 
Romans most versed in this department of knowledge. 
The philosophical writings of Varro are not numerous. 
His chief work of this description, entitled de Philo- 
sophia liber, appears to have been very comprehensive. 
St. Augustine informs us that Varro examined in it all 
the various sects of philosophers, of which he enumer- 
ated upward of 280. ‘The sect of the Old Academy 
was that which he himself followed, and its tenets he 
maintained in opposition to all others. Varro derived 
much notoriety from his satirical compositions. His 
Tricarenus or Tricipitina was a satiric history of the 
Much 
pleasantry and sarcasm were also interspersed in his * 
books, entitled Legistorici ; but his most celebrated 
production in that line was the satire which he himself 


‘entitled Menippean. It was so called from the cynic 


Menippus of Gadara, who was in the habit of express- 
ing himself jocularly upon the most grave and impor- 
tant subjects. The appellation of Menippean was 
given to his satires by Varro, because he imitated the 
philosopher’s general style of humour. In its external 
form it appears to have been a sort of literary anomaly. 
Greek words and phrases were interspersed with Lat- 
in; prose was mingled with verses of various meas- 
ures ; and pleasantry with serious remark. Many ft 
ments of this Menippean satire remain, but t 
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a 
much broken and corrupted. The heads of the differ- 
ent subjects or chapters contained in it, amounting to 
nearly 150, have been given by Fabricius in alphabet- 
ical order. Some of them are in, Latin, others in 
Greek. Many minor productions of Varro might be 
also mentioned did our limits permit. A sufficient 
number, however, have been cited to justify the pane- 
gyric of Cicero: ‘“ His works brought us home, as it 
were, while we were foreigners in our own city, and 
wandering like strangers, so that we might know who 
and where we were ; for in them are laid open the 
chronology of his country, a description of the seasons, 
the laws of religion, the ordinances of the priests, do- 
mestic and military occurrences, the situations of 
countries and places, the names of all things, divine 
and human, the breed of animals, moral duties, and 
the origin of things.” (Dunlop’s Roman Literature, 
vol. 2, p. 34, segg.)—St. Augustine says that it cannot 
but be wondered how Varro, who read such a number 
of books, could find time to compose so many volumes; 
and how he who composed so many volumes could 
be at leisure to peruse such a variety of books, and to 
gain so much literary information.—The best edition 
of the treatise de Re Rustica-is that contained in the 
Scriptores Ret Rustice of Gesner, Lips., 1725, 2 
vols. 4to ; or in'the same edited by Schneider, Lips., 
1794-97, 7 vols. 8vo. The best editions of the treatise 
de Lingua Latina are the Bipont, 1788, 2 vols. 8vo, 
and that of Miller, Lps., 1833, 8vo.—III. Attacinus, 
a poet of Attace in Gallia Narbonensis, or, as some 
suppose, of Narbo itself, He'was born about 82 B.C., 
and died about 37 B.C. . Varro translated freely into 
Latin yerse the Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius. 
He composed also an historical poem on Casar’s war 
with the Sequani (De Bello Sequanico). Varro like- 
wise appears as a writer of elegies. (Wernsdorff, 
Poét. Lat. Min., vol. 5, pt. 3, p. 1394, seqgq.— Id., 
Excurs. de Varrone Atacino, &c., p. 1385, seqg. — 
Ruhnken, Epist. Crit., 2, p. 199.) 

Varus, I. Quintitivs, a Roman commander, be- 
longing to a family more illustrious for achievements 
than antiquity of origin. His father had fought under 
the stafidard of Brutus at Philippi, and, not wishing te 
survive the destruction of liberty, had caused himself 
to be slain by one of his freedmen. ‘The son, never- 
theless, gained the favour of Augustus, who named 
him. consul along with Tiberius, B.C. 13. He was 
afterward appointed proconsul of Syria, and, on the 
death of Herod, supported the claim of Archelatis, the 
son of that monarch, to the vacant throne, and chas- 
tised severely all who resisted the authority of this 
prince. (Josephus, Ant. Jud., 17, 9, 3.—Flav. Jo- 
seph., Vit., p. 6, seqq., ed. Havercamp. )—According 
to Velleius Paterculus, a contemporary writer, Varus 
was a man of mild disposition and retiring manners 
(vir ingenio mitis, moribus quietus), but still very ra- 
pacious, who entered Syria a poor man and left it a 
rich one. (Vell. Paterc., 2,117.) Having been sub- 
sequently appointed commander of the forces in Ger- 
many, he employed himself not so much in watching 
the movements of warlike communities jealous of their 
freedom, as in the foolish attempt to bend them to new 
institutions, based upon those of the Romans. A 
strong feeling of discontent arose, of which Arminius, 
a German leader, secretly took advantage to free his 
country from the yoke of the Romaus. *Varus was ap- 
prized by Segestes, king of the Catti, of the conspiracy 
that had been formed :. “ Arrest me and Arminius, to- 
gether with the other leading chieftains,” said this 
faithful ally of the Romans ; “ the people will not ven- 
ture to attempt anything, and you yourself will have 
full time allowed you to distinguish between the in- 
nocent and guilty.” (Tacit., Ann,, 1,55.) .The rash 


presumption of Varus led him to disregard this salu- 


tary advice. He advanced with his army into the in- 
terior of the country, where he was surprised and sur- 
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rounded by the foe, led on by Arminius. The Ro- 
mans made a valiant resistance for three successive 
days, but were compelled at last to yield to numbers. 
Three legions were cut to pieces; and Varus, severely 
wounded and unwilling to survive the ignominy of de- 
feat, slew himself. His example was followed by his 
principal officers: the tribunes. and chief centurions 
were immolated as victims by the barbarians. ((Tacit., 
Ann., 1, 61.) This disastrous event took place B.C. 
9.—The Romans had not experienced so severe a de- 
feat since the overthrow of Crassus by the Parthians. 
Augustus was in despair, and for several months al- 
lowed his beard and hair to remain neglected, and, 
striking his head against the door of his apartment, 
frequently exclaimed, ‘ Varus, give me back my le- 
gions.” Great alarm, too, was felt by the emperor, 
lest the victorious Germans, uniting with other tribes 
on the frontiers, should make a descent upon Italy ; 
and an extraordinary levy was therefore made to meet 
the emergency. The scene of the defeat of Varus 
was the ‘l'eutobergiensis Saltus, lying in an eastern 
direction from the modern Paderborn, and reaching as 
far as the territory of Osnabruck. (Suet., Vit Aug’, 
23, 49.—IJd., Vit. Trb., 17, seqg.— Tacit., Ann., 1, 3, 
&c.—-Id., Hist., 4, 17.—Id. ib., 5, 9.—Dio Cass., 56, 
23.) ‘The remains of the vanquished, that lay whiten- 
ing the ground, were interred six years after by the 
victorious Germanicus. (Tacit., Ann., 1,61, seqg.)— 
II. Quintilius, an acute and rigid critic, mentioned by 
Horace in his Epistle to the Pisos (v. 437), and whose 
death is mourned by the same poet in one of his odes 
(1, 24). St. Jerome calls him a native of Cremona 
(Chron. Euseb.—Olymp. 189.1, B.C. 24). Heyne, 
however, doubts the propriety of giving him the sur- 
name of Varus. (Hxcurs., 2, ad Virg., Eclog.)—III. 
Lucius, an Epicurean, and a friend of Julius Cesar. 
He is mentioned by Quintilian (6, 3, 78).—IV. A 
tragic poet, mentioned by Ovid (Ep. ex. Pont., 4, 
16, 31).—V. Alfenus, a barber of Cremona, who, 
growing out of conceit with his profession, quitted it 
and came to Rome, where, attending the lectures of 
Servius Sulpicius, a celebrated lawyer, he made so 
great proficiency in his studies as to become eventu- 
ally the ablest lawyer of his time. His name often oc- 
curs in the Pandects. (Hor., Sat., 1, 3, 130.)—VI. 
A river which falls into the Mediterranean, to the west 
of Nicea or Nice. The modern name of the Varus is 
the Var. Ata somewhat late period it formed the 
western limit of Italy, which in the time of Augustus 
had been marked by the stone trophy of that emperor 
placed on the Maritime Alps. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 1, p. 2, not.) 

Vasconus, a people of Spain, between the Iberus 
and the Pyrenees, in what is now the kingdom of Na- 
varre: their chief town was Pompelo, now Pampelu- 
na. (Pliny, 3, 3.) a ; 

Vaticinus, Mons, a hill at Rome, forming the pro- 
longation of the Janiculum towards the north, and sup- 
posed to derive its name from the Latin word vates 
(“a soothsayer”) or vaticinium (‘‘ divination”), as it 
was once the seat of Etruscan divination. (Festus, s. v. 
Vaticanus.) The Campus Vaticanus included all the 
space between the foot of this range and the Tiber. 
According to Tacitus, the air of this part of Rome 
was considered very unwholesome. (Hist.. 2, 93.) 
Here Caligula erected a Circus, in which he placed 
the great Egyptian obelisk that now stands in front of 
St. Peter’s. (Burton’s Antiquities of Rome, p. 232.) 
The ground now covered by St. Peter’s, the papal 
palace, museum, and gardens, was anciently designated 
by Vaticani loci, “ places belonging to the Vatican 
Hill.” (Tacit., Hist., 1. c.—Martial, 2, 68.— Bur- 
gess, Antiquities of Rome, vol. 2, p. 256.) a 


Vatinia Lex, de Provinciis, by the tribune P. Vatin- 


ius, A.U.C. 694, It appointed Cxsar governor of 


Gallia Cisalpina and Illyricum for five years, with the | 
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command of three legions. (Vid. Caesar, page 282, 
towards the end of the first column.) 

V «tinivs, I. a Roman of most impure life. Having 
been brought forward on one occasion as a witness 
against an individual whom Cicero was defending, the 


orator inveighed against him with so much bitterness | 


of reproach, and excited so much odium against him 
by the picture which he drew of his vices, that odium 
Vatinianum became proverbial for bitter and implaca- 
ble hatred. (Compare Seneca, de Constant. Sap., 
17.)--II. A shoemaker of Beneventum, deformed in 
body, and addicted to scurrilous invective against the 
members of the higher class. He lived in the reign of 
Nero, and exhibited a show of gladiators when that 
emperor passed through Beneventum. He is said to 
have invented a peculiar species of cup, called after his 
name. (Tacit., Ann., 15, 34.—Martzal, 14, 96.) 

Unit, a people of Germany, near the Rhine, trans- 
ported across the river by Agrippa. Their chief town, 
Ubiorum oppidum, or Ara, called’ after this Agrippina 
Colonia, from the circumstance of Agrippina (the 
daughter of Germanicus, and mother of Nero) having 
been born there, is now Cologne or Kéln. (Tacit., 
G., 28; Ann., 12, 27.—Plin., 4, 17.—Ces., 4, 30.) 

Vectis Insuxa, the Isle of Wight, south of Britain. 
(Suet., Vit. Vesp., 4.—Plin., 3, 4.) 

Vecerivs, a Latin writer, who flourished A.D. 386, 
in the reign of the Emperor Valentinian, to whom he 
dedicated his treatise de Re Militari. Although prob- 
ably a military man, his Latinity is pure for the age in 
which he lived. Modern critics distinguish between 
this writer and Vegetius who composed a treatise on 
the veterinary art. The best edition of Vegetius, de 
Re Militari, is that of Stewechius, Vesal, 1670, 12mo. 
The best edition of the work of the other Vegetius, on 
the veterinary art, is that by Gesner, in the writer’s de 
Re Rustica. 

Veientss, the inhabitants of Veli. (Vid. Veii.) 

Ven, a powerful city of Etruria, at the distance of 
about twelve miles from Rome. It sustained many 
long wars against. the Romans, and was at last taken 


and destroyed by Camillus, after a siege of ten years. 


At the time of its destruction Veii was larger and far 
more magnificent than the city of Rome. Its situa- 
tion was so eligible that the Romans, after the burning 
of their own city by the Gauls, were inclined to mi- 
grate thither, aud totally abandon their native home ; 
and this would have been carried into execution if not 
opposed by the authority and eloquence of Camillus. 
(Ovid, Fast., 2, 195.—Cic., de Div., 1, 44.—Horat., 
Sat., 2, 3, 143.—Liw., 5, 21.) The site of ancient 
Veii answers to the spot known by the name of /’In- 
sola Farnese, and situated about a mile and a half to 
the northeast of the modern posthouse of la Storta. 
‘The numerous remains of antiquity found there very 
recently have placed this fact beyond dispute.—A fter 
the capture of Rome by the Gauls, and the attempt 
made to transfer the seat of Roman power to Veii, we 
scarcely hear of the latter city. We collect only 
from a passage in Frontinus (de Col.) that Veii be- 
came a Roman colony under Julius Cesar, who di- 
vided its lands among his soldiers, but in the civil wars 
which ensued after his death it was nearly destroyed, 
and left in a most desolate state, a fact which is con- 
firmed by Lucan (7, 392) and Propertius (4, 10, 27). 
It is certain, however, that Veii again rose from its 


“ ruins,-and was raised to municipal rank, probably un- 
der Tiberius, whose statue, with several other monu- | 


ments relating to his reign, were discovered on the site 
of the city. It existed in the time of Pliny (3, 5), and 
even much later, under the emperors Constantine and 
Theodosia. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 236, seq.) 
Vesovis or Vepius, an Etruscan divinity worship- 
ped at Rome. He was believed to cast lightnings, 
and these had the property of causing previous deaf- 
ness ion, ae WR they were to strike, 
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Marcell., 17,10, 2.) The temple of Vejovis at Rome 
stood in the hollow between the Arx and the Capitol 
(‘inter duos lucos.”—-Ovid, Fast., 3,430). His stat- 
‘ue was that of a youth with darts in his hand; a she- 
goat stood beside it, and a she-goat was the victim to 
him. (Ovid, l. c.—Aul. Geil., 5, 12.) Hence some 
viewed him as. Young Jupiter, while others saw in him 
the avenging Apollo of the Greeks. (Ovid, 1. ¢c.— 
Aul. Gell., 1. c.) He was, however, certainly a god 
of the under-world. (Mart., Capell., 2, 9.—Jd., 2,7. 
—Macrob., Sat., 3,9.) His name is said to have 
signified ‘ Injurious God.” (Aul. Gell., 1. c.—Keight- 
ley’s Mythology, p. 531.) 

VELABRUM, a name generally applied to all the 
ground lying on the left bank of the Tiber, between 
the base of the Capitol and the Aventine. According 
to Varro, the term was derived from the Latin verb ve- 
here, because this part was originally swampy and 
subject.to floods, when it was necessary to employ 
| boats to pass from one hill to the other (L. L., 4, 
4). We find the name subsequently restricted to two 
streets, distinguished from each other by the titles of 
Velabrum Majus and Minus. Nardini conceives that 
they ran parallel to each other from the Circus Maxi- 
mus to the foot of the Capitol, intersecting the Vicus 
Tuscus, the Vicus Jugarius, and the other streets 
which led from the forum to the Tiber. In this quar- 
ter were the shops of the oil-venders, &c. (Horat., 
Sat., 2, 3, 229.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 419, 
seq.) 

VeELIA, a city of Lucahia, on the coast of the Mare 
Tyrrhenum, between thé promontories of Palinurum 
and Posidium, and situate about three miles from the 
left bank of the river Heles or Elees. It was founded 
by the Phocwans after their abandonment of Alalia in 
Corsica. (Vid. Phocea.) The Phoceans called the 
town Hyele (‘YéA7), which the Latins afterward chan- 
ged to Velia. Strabo asserts, that in his time the city 
was called Elea (’HAéa), and so Stephanus Byzantinus 
gives the form of thename. The more correct mode of 
writing the word, however, is Helia, which the Latins, 
employing the Atolic digamma for the asperate, enun- 
ciated by Velia. (Compare Plin., 3,5: “ Oppidum 
Helia, que, nunc Velia.”)—Strabo informs us, that 
from the constitution adopted by its founders being so 
excellent a one, the new colony was enabled to resist 
with success the aggressions both of the Posidoniate 
and the Lucani, though very inferior to these adver- 
saries both in population and fertility of soil. (Strab., 
252.) . Velia is particularly celebrated in the annals of 
Grecian science for the school of philosophy which 
was formed within its walls, under the auspices of 
Zeno and Parmenides, and which is commonly known 
by the name of the Eleatic sect. This sect was after- 
ward transplanted into Greece, where it degenerated 
into a school of sophistry and false dialectic. (Bruck- 
er, Hist. Phil., vol. 1, p. 1142.)—Scylax leads us to 
infer that Velia afterward received a colony of Thu- 
rians, an event which we may suppose to have occur- 
red about 440 A.C. (Scylax, Peripl., p. 4.) When 
the Romans formed the design of erecting a temple to 
Ceres, they sought a priestess from Velia, where that 
goddess was held in great veneration, to instruct them 
in the rites and ceremonies to be observed in her wor- 
ship. (Cic., pro Balb., 24.—Val. Max., 1, 1.)—This 
place became subsequently a Roman maritime colony, 
as may be inferred from Livy; but the period at 
which this change in its condition took place is not 
mentioned ; it was probably not. long after the colo- 
nization of Pestum. Mention of Velia frequently oc- 
curs in the letters of Cicero, who occasionally resided 
there with his friends Trebatius and Talna. (Ep. ad 
-Fam., 7, 20; ad Att., 16, 7.) The situation of the — 
town seems to have been considered very healthy ; as- 
Plutarch says that Paulus Aimilius was ordered the 
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benefit from the air. Horace was also recommended 
to visit Velia for a disorder in his eyes.. (Ep.; 1, 15.) 
Tn Strabo’s time this ancient town was greatly reduced, 
its inhabitants being forced, from the poorness of their 
soil, to betake themselves to fishing and other seafa- 
ring occupations.—The ruins of Velia stand pi 
a mile from the sea, on the site new called Castela- 
mare della Bruca. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 
370.) 

Vetina, the name of one of the Roman tribes, de- 
riving its appellation, as is said, from the lake Velinus 
in the Sabine territory. It was added to the other 
tribes, together with the one termed Quirina, A.U.C. 
513.—The locality of this tribe was in the vicinity of 
Mount Palatine. (Horat., Ep., 1, 6, 52.) 

VeLinus, a river in the Sabine territory, rising in 
the Apennines and falling into the Nar. It occasion- 
ally overflowed its banks, and formed some small lakes 
before it entered the Nar. One of the lakes, and the 
chief of the number, was called the Lacus Velinus, 
now Lago di Pié di Lugo. The drainage of the stag- 
nant waters produced by the occasional overflow of 
the lakes and of the river was first attempted by Cu- 
rius Dentatus, the conqueror of the Sabines, He 
caused a channel to be made for the Velinus, through 
which the waters of that river were carried into the 
Nar, over a precipice of several hundred feet. This 
is the celebrated fall of Terni, known in Italy by the 
name of Caduta delle Marmore. The Velinus is now 
the Velino. (Cramer's Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 316.) 

VELITR#, an ancient town of Latium, southeast of 
Aricia, and on the road between Rome and arracina. 
It was always reckoned one of the most important and 
considerable cities of the Volsci. The inhabitants 
were engaged in frequent hostilities with the Romans, 
and revolted so often that it became necessary to pun- 
ish them with unusual severity. The walls of their 
town were razed, and its senators were removed to 
Rome, and compelled to reside in the Transtiberine 
part of the city; a.severe fine being imposed upon any 
individual of their number who should be found on the 
other side of the river. -(Liv., 8,14.) The colony, 
however, planted by the Romans at Velitre still sub- 
-sisted in the reign of Claudius, as mention is made of 
it ‘at that period. (Front., de Col.) Its chief boast 
was the honour of having given birth to Augustus. 
Suetonius states, that the house in which he was said 
to have been born was still shown in his time near 
Velitre. (Vit. Aug., 6.) The modern name of this 
place is Velletri. (Cramer's Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 83.) 

VELLAUNODUNUM, a city of the Senones, between 


Agendicum and Genabum. According to D’Anville, ‘ 


the modern Beaune (en Gatinois) answers to the an- 
cient place. Lemaire, however, thinks the opinion of 
Goduin preferable, who makes Genabum to have been 
situate near Scéneviére, in the neighbourhood of which 
some traces of a ruined city still exist. (Cas., B. G., 
7, 11.—Lemaire, Index Geogr., ad Ces., p. 395.) 

. VELLEDA, a female of ancient Germany, belonging 
to the tribe of the Bructeri. She was believed to be 
gifted with prophetic powers, and exercised, in conse- 
quence, very great influence over the minds of her 
countrymen, who ascribed to her a species of divine 
character. ‘Tacitus first makes mention of her in 
B.C. 71, the era of Vespasian. (Hist., 4, 61.—Com- 
pare Hist., 4, 65.—Germ., 8.) From Statius it ap- 
pears that she was subsequently made captive by the 
Romans. (Sylv., 1, 4, 89.) The more correct form 
of the name, and the one more nearly approaching the 
German, is Welda. (Lips., ad Tacit., Germ., 8.— 
Oberlin., ad loc.) Dio Cassius writes the name, in 
Greek, BeAfda, which fixes the quantity of the penult. 
(Dio Cass., fragm., xlix., 67, 5.) is 

-° Veureis Parercutus, a Roman 
-scended from an equestrian family of Campania. The 
year of his birth is commonly fixed at 19 B.C., the 


VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. 


same year in which Virgil died. We have a very 
few particulars respecting his life, and these we obtain 
from the writer himself; for, what is very singular, no 
other ancient author makes mention of him, except- 
ing perhaps Priscian, who cites a Marcus Velleius, and 
Tacitus (Ann., 3, 39), who speaks of Publius Velleius 
as commander of an army in Thrace. In his youth 
Paterculus traversed, along with Caius Cesar, a part 
of the East. Augustus named him, at the age of 
twenty years, a prefect of horse ; and in this capacity, 
and afterward as questor and lieutenant, he accom- 
panied Tiberius on his campaigns in Germany, Pan- 
nonia, and Dalmatia, and was thus, for the space of 
nineteen years, his companion in arms and the wit- 
ness of his exploits. He returned to Rome with Tis 
berius, and held the office of pretor the year that Au- 
gustus died. Sixteen years after, during the consul- 
ship of M. Vincius, he composed or else completed 
his historical work. ‘The following year, A.D. 31, 
he was involved in the disgrace of Sejanus, who had 
been his patron, and was put to death along with the 
other friends of that aspiring minister.—The work 
of Paterculus is entitled Historia Romana, but it 
is possible that this appellation may be owing to the 
copyists. A single manuscript of the work was pre- 
served at the convent of Murbach in Alsace, where 
Beatus Rhenanus found it. This manuscript, which 
was in a very bad condition, was subsequently lost. 
Its place is supplied by the edition of Rhenanus, pub- 
lished in 1520, and by a collation of the manuscript, 
made by Burer before Rhenanus returned it to the con- 
vent from which he had borrowed it. This collation is 
added to the edition of 1546.—The beginning of the 
work is lost, so that we are ignorant of the plan which 
the author had proposed to himself to follow. It would 
seem, however, that he had intended to give a summa- 
ry of Universal History, containing, in particular, what 
might prove interesting to the Romans. In the first 


‘rative of individual events. 


historian, de- | 


fragment he treats of Greece, the Assyrian empire, and 
the kingdom of Macedonia; after this there is a la- 
cuna, embracing the first 582 years of Rome. The 
remainder of the first book, and the second, which we 
have entire, or with the loss, perhaps, of only a few 
lines, give the history of Rome down to A.D. 30.— 
The history of Paterculus does not enter into details. 
It is a general picture of the times rather than a nar- 
The historian states 
merely results, and is silent respecting the causes 
which combined to produce them. He loves, howey- 
er, to develop and draw the characters of the princi- 
pal actors, and his work is filled with delineations 
traced by the hand of a master. We find in him, also, 
a great many political and moral observations, the 
fruit of experience and foreign travel. In his style 
he imitates the concise and energetic manner of Sal- 
lust. His diction is pure and elegant, without, how- 
ever, being wholly free from affectation, which shows 
itself in the search for archaisms or antiquated forms 
of expression, and in the too frequent use of moral 
sentences and figures of rhetoric. Some Hellenisms 
are also found in him. The charge of adulation to 
his prince, which is so often brought against this his- 
torian, may find some palliation in the fact that it was 
not until after the death of Sejanus that the tyrannical 
spirit of Tiberius began openly and fully to develop 
itself; and of this, if Velleius were involved in the fate 
of Sejanus, he could not, of course, have been a wit 
ness. Besides, Tiberius had been the military chief 
and the benefactor of Paterculus. The latter praises 
the geod deeds he performed , he exaggerates his mer- 
it ; he treats with indulgence his faults; but he does 
not push flattery so far as blindly to alter the truth, 
assert things that are false. It is unjust, therefore, 
ee account of this venial failing, to rank Patereulus 
among historians who are undeserving of confidence. 
‘He is impartial in the recital of sis He which he 
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was not himself a witness. As for those which pass- 
ed under his own eyes, where is the historian who, 
in writing the history of his own times, is wholly ex- 
empt from the charge of partiality ’—The best edi- 
tions of Paterculus are, that of Burmann, Lugd. Bat., 
1744, 2 vols. 8vo; that of Ruhnken, 1779, L. Bat., 2 
vols. 8vo; that of Krause, Lips., 1800, 8vo; and that 
of Lemaire, Paris, 1822, 8vo, which last is, for the 
most part, a republication of Rubnken’s. (Scholl, 
Mist. Lit. Rom., vol. 2, p. 357.) 

Vevocassgs or Brtocassgs, a people of Gallia Bel- 
gica, along the northern bank of the Sequana, west of 
the Bellovaci, and north of the Aulerci Eburovices. 
Their capital was Rotomagus, now Rowen. (Ce@s., 
B. G., 7, .75.—Plin., 4, 18.) 

VeENAFRUM, a city of Campania, in the northeast 
angle of the country, and near the river Vulturnus. 
(Strabo, 258.) It is much celebrated in antiquity for 
the excellence of the oil which its territory produced. 
(Horat., Od., 2, 6, 16.—TId., Sat., 2, 4, 68.-- Mart., 
13, 98.— Cato, R. R., 1385.—Plin., 16, 2.) 

VeneEpi or VeNgpa,a German tribe, on the eastern 
bank of the Vistula, near its mouth. They gave name 
to the Venedicus Sinus, off this coast, and to the 
Montes Venedici, or the low range of mountains be- 
tween Hast Prussia and Poland. (Tac., Germ., 49. 
—Plin., 4, 27.) 

Venett, I. a people of Italy, in Cisalpine Gaul, near 
the mouths of the Po, fabled to have come from Paph- 
lagonia, under the guidance of Antenor, after the Tro- 
jan war. (Vid. Heneti.) On the invasion of Italy 
in the fifth gentury by the Huns, under their king At- 
tila, and the general desolation that everywhere ap- 
peared, great numbers of the people who lived near 
the Adriatic took shelter in the islands in this quarter, 
where now stands. the city of Venice. These islands 
had previously, in A.D, 421, been built upon by the 
inhabitants of Patavium for the purposes of commerce. 
The arrival of fresh hordes of barbarians in Italy in- 
creased their population, until a commercial state was 
formed, which gradually rose to power and opulence. 
—As regards the origin of the ancient Veneti, the 
tradition which makes them of Paphlagonian origin is, 
as we have already remarked, purely fabulous. Mana- 
nert, on the other hand, has started a learned and 
plausible theory, in which he maintains, with great abil- 
ity, their Northern origin. According to this writer, 
they were a branch of the great Sclavonic race. His 
grounds for this opinion are, 1, the fact of the Veneti 
being not an aboriginal people of Italy ; 2, the anal- 
ogy of their name with that of the Vandals, both being 
derived from the old Teutonic word wenden, and de- 
noting a roving and unsteady mode of life; and, 3, 


from the existence of the amber-trade among them, 


and the proof which this’ furnishes of a communica- 
tion by an overland trade between them and the na- 
tions inhabiting the shores of the Baltic and the coun- 
tries of the north. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, p. 54, 
seqq.)--The history of the Veneti contains little that 
is worthy of notice, if we except the remarkable fea- 
ture of their being the sole people of Italy who not 
only offered no resistance to the ambitious projects of 
Rome, but even, at a very early period, rendered that 
power an essential service ; if it be true, as Polybius 
reports, that the Gauls who had taken Rome were 
suddenly called away from that city by an irruption of 
the Veneti into their territory (2, 18). The same au- 
thor elsewhere expressly states that an alliance was 
afterward formed between the Romans and Veneti 
(2, 23), a fact which is confirmed by Strabo (216).— 
This state of security and peace would seem to have 
been very favourable to the prosperity of the Venetian 
nation. According to an old geographer, they. 
ed within their territory fifty cities, and a pop 
of a million and ahalf. The soil and climat 
excellent, ie their cattle were reported to breed 
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approached the land at the island of Cythera, 
| thence proceeded to Cyprus, where grass grew benea 
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in the year. Their horses were especially noted for 
their fleetness, and are known to have often gained 
prizes in the games of Greece. (Hurip., Hipp., v. 
231, et Schol., ad loc,—Hesych., s:v. ‘Everidec.) And 
Strabo affirms that Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily, kept a 
stud of race-horses in their country. (Sirab., 212.) 
The same writer asserts, that even in his day there 
was an annual sacrifice of a white horse to Diomed. 
When the Gauls had been subjugated, and their coun- 
try had been reduced to a state of dependance, the 
Veneti do not appear to have manifested any unwill- 
ingness to constitute part of the new province, an 
event which we may suppose to have happened not 
long after the second Punic war. ‘Their territory 
from that time was included under the general de- 
nomination of Cisalpine Gaul, and they were admitted 
to all the privileges which that province successively 
obtained. In the reign of Augustus Venetia was con- 
sidered as a separate district, constituting the tenth 
region in the division made by that emperor. (Plin., 
3,18.) Its boundaries, if, for the sake of amplifica- 
tion, we include within them the Tridentini, Meduaci, 
Carni, and other smaller nations, may bé considered 
to be the Athesis, and a line drawn from that river to 
the Padus, to the west; the Alps to the north; the 
Adriatic, as far as the river Formio (Rzsano), to the 
east ; and the main branch of the Padus to the south. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 113.)—II. A nation 
of Gaul, at the south of Armorica, on the western 
coast, powerful by sea. Their chief city is now called 
Vannes. (Cas., B. G., 3; 8.) 

Venetia, the country of the Veneti, in Gallia Cis- 
alpina. (Vid. remarks at the end of the article Ven- 
eti I.) 

Venetus Lacus, the same with the Lacus Brigan- 
tinus, or Lake of Constance. (Mela, 3, 2.) 

VENILIA, a nymph, sister to Amata, and mother of 
Turnus by Daunus. (Virg., Ain., 10, 76.— Ovid, 
Met., 14, 334.—Varro, L. L., 4, 10.) 

Venta, I. Betearum, a town of Britain, now Win- 
chester.—Il. Silurum, a town of Britain, now Caer- 
wené, in Monmouthshire.—III. Icenorum, now Caster, 
south of Norwich, according to’ Mannert; but Rei- 
chard is in favour of Lynn. ‘ 

VentTipius Bassus, a native of Picenum, was 
brought captive to Rome, while yet an infant, along 
with his mother. When he had grown up, he follow- 
ed for some time the humble employment of hiring out 
horses and mules. He afterward accompanied Casar 
to Gaul, and, by his punctual discharge of the yarious 
tasks confided to him, rose so high in Cwsar’s favour 
that the latter bestowed upon him several important 
stations. After Cesar’s Fee he attached himself to 
Antony, to whose aid he rough three legions at Mu- 
tina. He subsequently obtained the consulship, an el- 
evation which exposed him to many pasquinades. An, 
tony sent him afterward against the Parthians, whom 
he defeated in three battles, B.C, 39, and was the first 
Roman honoured with a triumph over this formidable 
enemy. (Appian, Bell. Civ., 3, 66, seqgqg.—Id:, Beil. 
Parth., ‘71, seqq.) +s 

_Viinus, a Roman or Latin deity, generally regarded 
as identical with the Greek Aphrodite CAdngdinn ay 
though perhaps with but little correctness. The 
Aphrodite of the Iliad is the daughter of Jupiter and 
Dione, and by the Alexandrean and the Latin poets _ 
she is sometimes called by the same name as her moth- 
er, (Theocr., 7, 116.—Bion, 1, 93.—Ovid, A. A., 3, 
3, 769,.— Id., Fast., 2, 461.—Svat., Sylv., 2, 7, 2.) 
Hesiod says that she sprang from the foam (d@péc) of _ 
the sea, into which the mutilated part of Uranus had 
been thrown by his son Saturn. She first, he adds, — 


x feet, and Love and Desire attended her. J 
heog., 188, segq.) One of the Homeride s 
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(Hymn., 6), that the moist-blowing west-wind wafted 
her in soft foam along ihe waves of the sea, and that 
the gold-filleted Seasons received her on the shore of 
Cyprus, clothed her in immortal garments, placed a 
golden wreath on her head, rings .of orichalcum .and 
gold in her pierced ears, and golden chains about her 
neck, and then led her to the assembly of the immor- 
tals, every one of whom admired, saluted, and loved 
her,and each god desired her for his spouse. The 
husband assigned to this charming goddess is usually 
the lame artist Vulcan or Hephaestus, but her legend 
is also interwoven with those of Mars, Adonis, and 
Anchises.—According to Homer, Aphrodite had an 
embroidered girdle (keatd¢ iudc), which possessed the 
power of inspiring love and desire for the person who 
wore it; and Juno, on one occasion, borrowed the 
magic girdle from the goddess, in order to try its in- 
fluence upon Jove. (Jl/., 14, 214.)—The animals sa- 
cred to Aphrodite were swans, doves, and sparrows. 
Horace places her in a chariot drawn by swans (Od., 
3, 28, 15. — Ib., 4, 1, 10), and Sappho in one whose 
team were sparrows. ‘The bird called Iynx or Fritil- 
lus, of which so much use was made in amatory magic, 
was also sacred to this goddess, as was likewise the 
swallow, the herald of spring. Her favourite plants 
were the rose and the myrtle. She was chiefly wor- 
shipped at Cythera and Cyprus, in which latter island 
her favourite places were Paphos, Golgi, Idalium, and 
Amathus ; and also at Cnidus, Miletus, Cos, Corinth, 
Athens, Sparta, &c. In the more ancient temples of 
this goddess in Cyprus, she was represented under the 
form of a rude conical stone. But the Grecian sculp- 
tors and painters, particularly Praxiteles and Apelles, 
-vied with each other in forming her image the zdeal of 
female beauty and attraction. She appears sometimes 
rising out of the sea and wringing her locks ; somte- 
times drawn in a conch by Tritons, or riding on some 
marine animal. She is usually nude, or but slightly 
clad. The Venus de’ Medici remains to us a noble 
specimen of ancient art and perception of the beauti- 
ful.—There is none of the Olympians of whom the 
foreign-origin is so probable as this goddess, and she 
is generally regarded as being the same with the As- 
tarte of the Phoenicians: the tale of Adonis, indeed, 
sufficiently proves the identification of this last-men- 
tioned goddess with the Aphrodite of the Greeks ; and 
yet, at the same time, the name of the latter (if we re- 
ject the common Greek derivation) appears singularly 
connected with the mythology of Scandinavia; for 
there one of the names of. the goddess of love is Frid-a, 
and we see the same root lurking in @-@pod-irn. (Com- 
pare the English name Friday, the “‘ dies Veneris.”’) 
—When we turn to the Roman Venus, we find her so 
thoroughly confounded with the Grecian Aphrodite, 
that almost everything peculiar to her has disappeared. 
And yet Venus cannot have been one of the original 
deities of Rome, as her name did not occur. in the Sa- 
lian hymns, and we are assured that she was unknown 
in the time @ the kings. (Macrob., Sat., 1, 12.) She 


seems to have been a deity presiding over birth and | 


growth in general, for,as Venus Hortensis, she was the 
goddess of gardens. She was held to be the same 
as Libitina, the goddess of funerals, because, says Plu- 
tarch (Quest. Rom., 23), the one and the same god- 
dess superintends birth and death.— There was at 
Rows temiple of Venus Fruti (Festus, s.v. Frutinal), 


which latter term seems to be merely a corruption of: 


Aphrodite. It may, however, be connected with fruc- 
tus, and refer to her rural character. Perhaps it may 
form a presumption in favour of the original rural char- 


ythology, p. 515, seqq.) 


- of Venus, that, like Pales, her name is of both 
ers, Thus we meet with Deus and Dea Venus; | 
with Venus almus and Venus alma, (Keightley’s | 


Venusia, a city of Apulia, on. the great Appian Rhet ; 1 
LY; leading to Tarentum, and about fifteen miles to | utes it to the Cenomanni (5, 35). 
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the south of Aufidus. This place appears to have been 
a Roman colony of some importance before the war 
against Pyrrhus. (Dion. Hal., Excerpt. Leg.—Vell. 
Paterc., 1, 14.) After the disaster at Canne it af- 


forded a retreat to the consul Varro and the handful ' 


of men who escaped from that bloody field. ‘The ser- 
vices rendered by the Venusini on that occasion ob- 
tained for them afterward the special thanks’ of the 
Roman senate. (Lv., 22, 54.—Id., 27,10.) Venu- 
sia deserves our attention still more, from the associa- 
tions which connect it with the name of Horace, who 
was born there A.U.C. 688. We may infer from 
Strabo (250), that this town was in a flourishing state 
in his day. Mention of it is also made by Cicero 
(Ep. ad Att., 5, 5), Appian (Bell. Civ., 1, 39), Pliny 
(8, 11), and others. ‘The modern Venosa’ occupies 
the ancient site. (Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. 2, p. 
288, seqq.) ; 

Veracri, an Alpine tribe, living among the Graian 
and Pennine Alps. Cellarius, however, reckons them 
as belonging to Gallia Narbonensis. ,(Plin., 3, 20.) 

Versanus Lacus, now Lago Maggiore, a lake of 
Gallia Cisalpina, through which flows the river Tici- 
nus. The Lago Maggiore lies partly in Switzerland, 
but principally in Italy. It is twenty-seven miles long, 
and, on an average, eight broad. It contains the Bor- 
romean islands, which are the admiration of every trav- 
eller. (Plin., 3, 19.—Strab., 209.) 

VERCELL&, a city of Gallia Cisalpina, to the north- 
west of Ticinum, and the capital of the Libicii. It 
was situate on the river Sessites, now /a Sesia, and its 
site corresponds with that of the modern Borgo Ver- 
cellu. Tacitus styles this place a municipium (His- 
tory, 1, 70), and Strabo mentions some gold mines in 
the neighbourhood, near a place called Ictymulorum 
Vicus. (Strab., 218.) Ammianus Marcellinus writes 
the name Vercellum. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, 

. 47.) ; 
3 VERCINGETORIX, a young nobleman of the Arverni, 


distinguished for his abilities, and for his enmity to the — 


Romans. . He was chosen commander-in-chief of the 
confederate army raised by the states of Gaul, when 
the great insurrection broke out in that country against 
the Roman power; and he used every endeavour to 
free“ his native land from the Roman yoke. His ef- 
forts; however, were unsuccessful; he was besieged 
in Alesia, compelled to surrender, and, after being 
led in triumph to Rome, was put to death in prison. 
(Cas., B. G., 7, 4, seqqg.— Dio Cass., 40, 41.). The 
name, Vercingetorix. appears to be nothing more than 
a title of command. Ver-cinn-cédo-righ, ‘ great cap- 
tain” or ‘‘ generalissimo.” (Thierry, Hist. des Gau- 
lois, vol. 3, p. 97.) } : 
VerceEtuus, a small river near Canne, falling into 
the Aufidus. It is said to have been choked with the 
dead bodies of the Romans on the day of their. disas- 
trous overthrow. (Flor., 2, 6.—Val. Maz., 9, 2.) 
VeERGILIa, a name given to th 
rising in the spring (vere.—Vid. Pleiades). — 
Vercosritus, aterm used among the ancient Gauls 
as a judicial appellation, and a title of office, Ver-go- 
breith, ‘a man for judging,” or “a judge.” (Cas., 
B. G., 1, 16.—Therry, Hist. des Gaulors, vol. 2, p. 
115. ' : " ; 
Vencaanten a people of Gallia Belgica Secunda, 
below the Nervii and Atrebates. Their capital was 
Augusta Veromanduorum, now Sv. ‘Quentin. (Cas., 
B. G., 2,4.—Plin., 4,17.) - - { Reng 
‘Verox, a city of Gallia Cisalpina, in the territory 


of the Cenomanni, and situate on the river Athesis, in i 


an eastern direction from the southern extremity of the 
acus Benacus. The modern name is the same with 
yncient. The history of its foundation is some- 
uncertain, for Pliny (8, 19) ascribes it to the 
Rheti and Euganei, while Livy as positively attrib- 
It will be easy to 
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iades from their, 
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reconcile these two opinions by admitting that the 
Cenomanni made this settlement in the territory pre- 
viously possessed by the Rheti and Euganei. Under 
the dominion of the Romans it soon became a large 
and flourishing city. (Sérab., 212.) It is supposed 
to have been colonized by Pompeius Strabo. ‘Tacitus 
speaks of it in later times as a most opulent and im- 
portant colony, the possession of which enabled Ves- 
pasian’s party to begin offensive operations against the 
forces of Vitellius, and to strike a decisive blow. 
(Tacit., Hist., 3, 8.) The celebrity of Verona is still 
farther established as being the birthplace of Catullus 
(Ov., Am., 3, 14.— Martial, 14, 193) and of Pliny 
the naturalist, who, in his preface, calls himself the 
countryman of Catullus. It was in the neighbour- 
hood of Verona that the famous Rhetic wine, so high- 
ly commended by Virgil, was grown. (Georg., 2, 
94.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 70.) 

Verres, C., a Roman who governed the province 
of Sicily as pretor. The oppression and rapine of 
which he was guilty while in office were of the most 
flagrant description, and he was accused by the Sicil- 
jians of extortion on the expiration of his office. Ci- 
cero managed the prosecution, Hortensius appeared 
for the defence. Of Cicero’s six orations against 
Verres that have come down to us, only one was pro- 
nounced. Driven to despair by the depositions of the 
witnesses after the first oration, he submitted, without 
awaiting his sentence, to a voluntary exile. The 
other five orations of Cicero, forming the series of 
harangues which he intended to deliver after the proof 
was completed, were subsequently published in the 
same shape as if Verres had actually stood his trial, 
and had made a regular defence. He perished af- 
terward in the proscription of Antony, whom he had 
offended by refusing to share with him his Corinthian 
vases. Verres appears during his exile to have lived 
in great affluence on his ill-gotten gains. (Cvc. in 
Verr.) 

Verrius Fraccus, a freedman and grammarian, 
famous for his powers in instructing. He was ap- 
pointed tutor to the grandchildren of Augustus, and 
also distinguished himself by his writings, which were 
historical and grammatical. Suetonius also informs 
us that he caused to be incrusted on a semicircular 
building at Preneste twelve tablets of marble, on 
which was cut a Roman calendar, which Suetonius 
and Macrobius often cite. Four of these tablets, or, 
rather, fragments of them, were discovered in 1770, 
and published by Foggini in 1779. They contain the 
months of January, March, April, and December, and 
throw great light on the Fasta of Ovid. Verrius 
Flaccus was at the head of a celebrated school of 
grammarians. His principal work in this line was en- 
titled de Verborum Significatione. It was abridged by 
Festus, a grammarian of the fourth century. The 
abridgment has reached us, but the original work is 


lost. (Vid. Festus.—Aul. Gell., 4, 5.—Sueton., Il- 


lustr. Gram., 17.) 

VERTUMNUS or renee ene a deity among the Ro- 
mans. According to some, he was, ihe Mercury, a 
deity presiding .over merchandise. (Ascon. ad Cic. 
in Verr.; 2, 1, 59.—Schol. ad Horat., Epist., 1, 20, 
1.) Varro, i in one place, says he was a Tuscan god, 
and that, therefore, his statue was in the Tuscan street 
at Rome (L. L., 4, 4, p.14); in another, he sets him 
among the gods worshipped by the’ Sabine king Ta- 
tius. wen L., p. 22.) Horace uses Vertumni in the 
plural number (Epist., 2, 7, 14), and the scholiast ob- 
serves that his statues were in almost all the munici- 


’ pal towns of Italy.—Vertumnus (from verto, “to 


turn” or “* change”) is probably the translation o a 
Tuscan name; and the most rational hypothedaae 
specting this god is, that he w ve deity presiding 
the seasons, and their manifold 


getable world, Propert., 4, 2.—Miiller, ene 
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| productions in’ thenve- 
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2, p. 51, seg.) Ceres and Pomona were associated 
with him. The Vortumnalia were in October. (Var- 
ro, L. L., 5, p. 57.—Keightley’s Mythology, p. 534.) 

Verus, L. Aittws, father of the Emperor Verus, 
was adopted by the Emperor Hadrian, and received 
from him the title of Cesar, A.D. 136. He died, how- 
ever, a few months before Hadrian. Verus appears to 
have been of but moderate abilities, and too much ad- 
dicted to the pleasures of the fable, as well as other 
indulgences. (Spartian., Vit. Ver.)—II. L. Afhius, 
Aurelius, Ceionius, Commodus; son of the preceding, 
was adopted by Antoninus Pius, along with Marcus 
Aurelius, in accordance with the express. wish of Ha- 
drian. At the time of his adoption he was only in the 
seventh year of his age, and he afterward married Lu- 
cilla, the daughter of his adoptive parent. After the 
death of Antoninus Pius, the senate declared Marcus 
Aurelius sole emperor; but this good prince hastened 
| to shareliie throne with his adopted brother Verus. 
The dissimilarity between the characters of these two 
emperors, Aurelius all purity and excellence, and Ve- 
rus most profligate and licentious, was, perhaps, the 
cause of the cordial harmony which subsisted between 
them during the course of theircommon reign. Verus 
took the command of the army which was sent against 
the Parthians, over whom, by the skill and valour of 
his generals, he obtained several considerable victo- 
ries, and captured several towns, while’ he himself was 
revelling in debaucheries at Antioch. At the conclu- 
sion of this war, Verus returned to enjoy the honours 
of a triumph which he had no share in obtaining. 
Not long after this, when the war of the Marcomanni 
and other tribes of similar origin broke out, the two 
emperors left Rome to take the field in person against 
these dangerous antagonists. Verus died, however, 
of apoplexy soon after the commencement of the war, 
at the age of 39. In licentiousness and debauchery, 
Verus equalled the worst Roman emperors, but he was 
altogether free from the charge of cruel or tyrannical 
acts. (Capitol., Vit. Ver.) 

Vesgvus. Vid. Vesuvius. 

Vespastinus, Titus Fiavius, a Roman emperor, 
descended from an obscure family at Reate. His val- 
our and prudence, but, above all, the influence of Nar- 
cissus, the freedman of Claudius, obtained him the con- 
sulship, A.D. 52, for the last three months of the year. 
Some years after this, during the reign of Nero, he fell 
into disgrace with that emperor for having suffered 
himself to be overcome by sleep during the reading of 
some of that prince’s poetry. ‘The Jews having revolt- 
ed towards the close of the year 64, Nero, who did not 
wish to place at the head of his forces a man whose 
birth or talents might win the favour of the soldiery, 
gave the command to Vespasian. While the latter 
was prosecuting the war with great success, and was 
engaged in the siege of Jerusalem, Nero was cut off; 
Galba hardly reached the capital before he lost his 
crown and life ; Otho, his successor, slew himself af- 
ter the defeat at Bedriacum; and, amid@the ferment 
and agitation that everywhere prevailed, the ardour of 
his troops, and the wishes of a large portion of the 
East, induced Vespasian to contest the crown with 
Vitellius. He was proclaimed emperor by his legions, 
July Ist, A.D. 69, and on the 20th December of the 
same year, his general Antonius Primus made himself 
master of Rome. Vespasian obtained possession of 
the throne in his fifty-ninth year, and became the found- 
er of a dynasty which gave three emperors to Rome. 
He was a man of rare and excellent virtues, thorough- 
ly matured by a life spent in the exercise of public du- 
ties, and with no object superior to that of promoting | F 
the public welfare. Being well aware of the glaring 


| ty in all branches of the administration, he set hims 
vigorously to the dangerous task of effecting a t 
| ough reform. He restored the privileges of the ? 
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ate, and gave it once more an actual power in the gov- 
ernment. The courts of law were also subjected toa 
most salutary reform, and rendered again, what they 
had long ceased to be, courts of justice. The insub- 
ordination of the army, which had been the cause of 
so many bloody revolutions, he repressed with a firm 
and steady hand; and restored, in a great measure, 
the discipline which had made it so powerful in its bet- 
ter days. He directed his attention also to the treas- 
ury, which had been quite exhausted by the prodigal 
and corrupt expenditure of his predecessors ; and, 
in order to replenish its coffers, he regulated anew the 
tribute and custom-dues of the provinces, and imposed 
a number of taxes; by which means, though he was 
accused of avarice, he placed once more the revenues 
of the empire on a stable basis, and restored them toa 
flourishing condition. The large sums thus raised 
Vespasian did not expend in revelry, neither did he 
hoard up in useless masses. He rebuilt the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, which had been destroyed du- 
ring the tumults that accompanied the fall of Vitellius ; 
and adorned the city with many other public. buildings 
of great elegance and splendour ; thus evincing, that, 
though rigorous and exact in his methods of amassing 
treasure, he knew, on proper occasions, how to use it 
with no parsimonious hand. Under him the empire 
began to breathe with fresh life, and to exhibit signs of 
prosperity and happiness, such as it had not known 
since the reign of Augustus. His son Titus being 
raised to the dignity of Cesar, by which name the suc- 
cessor to the throne was designated, the peace and 
welfare of the empire seemed secured ona stable ba- 
sis. During the reign of Vespasian, the arms of Rome 
were prosperous in various parts of the world. Sev- 
eral states bordering on the Roman dominions were 
reduced by his generals to the condition of provinces. 
- But the most celebrated, though not the most formi- 
dable war which distinguished his reign, was that in 
which he was engaged when he was called to the 
throne, the war against the Jews. ‘This was conduct- 
ed by his son Titus after his departure to Rome to 
enter on the possession of imperial power. ‘The events 
of this memorable war are so well known that they 
~ need not here be detailed. Suffice it to state, that af- 

ter Jerusalem had: been closely invested, the Jews re- 

fused all terms of capitulation, blindly trusted in some 

terrible interposition of divine power to save them and 

consume their enemies, butchered each other with in- 

conceivable barbarity during every temporary cessation 

of warfare, enduring the wildest extremes of famine, 

and,-after suffering every form and kind of misery, to 

a degree unparalleled in the world’s history, their city 

was taken, and, together with their celebrated temple, 
"was reduced to heaps of shapeless ruins; and such of 

them as survived these awful calamities were scatter- 

ed over the face of the earth, and rendered a mockery, 

a proverb, and a reproach among nations. In conse- 

quence of this victory over the Jews, Titus and the 

emperor enjoyed together the honours of a splendid 

triumph, while the rich vessels of the temple of Jeru- 

salem were in gorgeous procession borne in the train 

of the conquerors. Soon after this trimph, the Bata- 

vian war broke out, caused by the civil wars for the 
empire, and threatening Rome with the loss of a prov- 
ince. It was at length brought to a propitious conclu- 
sion by Cerealis, after several sharp encounters, and 
by a treaty rather than a conquest. The Roman arms 
were more successful in Britain during the reign of 
Vespasian and his immediate successor than they had 
previously been. In his younger days, the emperor 
had himself been engaged in British wars ; and, being 
desirous of reducing the island completely under the 
Roman yoke, he gave the command to Cneius Julius 
Agricola, a man of extraordinary merit, a general 
and a statesman worthy of the best days of Rome. 
Not only the southern division of the island was, sub- 


ed with violets, went about with cakes strung round 


4, 1, 23.) In the forum at Rome there was a statue 
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dued by this distinguished commander, but even the 
more remote regions of Caledonia, hitherto impervious 
to the Roman legions, were laid open. The gallant 
resistance of the brave Caledonians, under’their leader 
Galgacus, was ineffectual ; their untaught valour could 
not withstand the steady discipline of the Roman army, 
and they sustained a severe overthrow at the base of 
the Grampians. The Roman fleet, coasting the shore, 
ascertained the insular-character of Britain; but so 
formidable were the mountain-fastnesses of Caledonia, 
that Agricola did not attempt to penetrate farther into 
the country, contenting himself with constructing a 
chain of forts between the Friths of Clyde and Forth, 
to defend the southern districts, and to restrain the re- 
coil and assaults of the unconquered Caledonians. 
Thus glorious abroad and beloved at home, Vespa- 
sian’s life began to draw near its termination. Feel- 
ing the effects of age and weakness, he retired to Cam- 
pania, to enjoy the benefits of a purer air than that of 
Rome, together with some relaxation from thé.cares 
of state. There he was seized with a malady which 
his own sensations told him would speedily prove mor- 
tal. His anticipations proved true; and he expired 
in the arms of his attendants, in the seventieth year of 
his age and the tenth of his reign. It is worthy of 
remark, that Vespasian was the second of the Roman 
emperors that died a natural death, and the first that 
was succeeded by his son, (Hetherington’s History 
of Rome, p. 187, seqq.) 

Vesta, a goddess among the Romans, the same 
with the Greek Hestia (‘Eoria). An idea of the sanc- 
tity of the domestic hearth (éoria), the point of assem- 
bly of the family, and.the symbol of the social union, 
gave the Greeks occasion to fancy it to be under the 
guardianship of a peculiar deity, whom they named, 
from it, Hestia. ‘This goddess does not appear in the 
poems of Homer, though he had abundant opportuni- 
ties of noticing her. By Hesiod (Theog., 454) she is 
said to have been the daughter of Saturn and Rhea. 
The hymn to Venus relates that Hestia, Diana, and 
Minerva were the only goddesses that escaped the — 
power of the queen of love. When wooed by Nep- 
tune and Apollo, Hestia, placing her hand on the head 
of Jupiter, vowed perpetual virginity. . Jupiter, in place 
of marriage, gave her ‘“‘ to sit in the middle of the man- 
sion, receiving the choicest portions of the sacrifice, 
and to be honoured in all the temples of the gods.” 
(Hymn. in Ven., 22, seqg.) In the Prytaneum of ev- 
ery Grecian city stood the hearth, on which the sacred 
fire flamed, and where the offerings were made to Hes- 
tia. (Pind., Nem., 11,1, segq.) In that of Athens 
there was a statue of the goddess.—The same obscu- 
rity involves the Vesta of the Romans as the corre- 
sponding Hestia of the Greeks, with whom she is iden- 
tical in name and office (‘Eoria, Feoria, Vesta). 
There is every reason to believe her worship to have 
formed part of the religion of the ancient Pelasgian 
population of Latium (Dion. Hal., 2, 66), as it is by 
all testimony carried back to the earliest days of the 
state, and its introduction is ascribed to Numa. (Liv., | 
1, 20.—Plut., Vit. Num., 9, seqg.) Like Hestia, she 
was a deity presiding over the public and private hearth : 
a sacred fire, tended by six virgin-priestesses, called 
Vestals, flamed in her temple at Rome, As the safe- 
ty of the city was held to be connected with its con-— 
servation, the neglect of the virgins, if they let it go 
out, was severely punished, and the fire was rekindled 
from the rays of the sun.—The temple of Vesta was. 
round: it contained no statue of the goddess. (Ovid, 
Fast., 6, 295, seg.) Her festival, celebrated in June, 
was called Vestatia: plates of meat were sent to the _ 
Vestals to be offered up ; the millstones were wreathed 

vith garlands of flowers, and the mill-asses, also crown- =: 


their. necks. (Ovi , Fast., 6, 311, seqq. — Propert. 
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of the Stata Mater, placed there that she might pro- 
tect the pavement from the effect of the fires which 
used to be made on it in the nighttime. ‘The people 
followed the example, and set up similar statues in 
several of the streets. Stata Mater is generally sup- 
posed to have been Vesta. (Kezghtley’s Mythology, 
p. 95, 5138, seq.) 

VEsTALEs, priestesses among the Romans conse- 
crated to the service of Vesta. ‘They are said to 
have been first established by Numa, who appointed 
four. Tarquinius Priscus added two more ; and the 
number continued to be six ever after. The Vestal 
virgins were bound to their ministry for thirty years, 
After thirty years’ service they might leave the temple 
and marry; which, however, was seldom done, and 
was always reckoned ominous. (Dion. Hal., 2, 67.) 
These priestesses were bound to observe the strictest 
purity of morals. If any one of them violated her vow 


of chastity, she was buried alive in the Campus Scele- 
ratus, and her paramour was scourged to death in the | 
Forum. (Vid. Vesta.) 

VesTint, a mountaineer race of Italy, whose terri- 
tory was bounded on the south and southwest by the 
Peligni and Marsi, on the east by the Adriatic, and on 
the north and northwest by the Pretutii and Sabines. 
The history of the Vestini offers no circumstances of 
peculiar interest: they are first introduced to our no- 
tice in the Roman annals as allies of the Samnites, to 
whom they are said not to have been inferior in valour ; 
but, being separately attacked by the Romans, the 
Vestini, too weak to make any effectual resistance, 
were soon compelled to submit, A.U.C. 451.  (Liv., 
8, 29.—Jd., 10, 3.) This people, however, were not 
behind-hand with their neighbours in taking up arms 
on the breaking out of the Social war. They bore an 
active part in the exertions and perils of that fierce 
and sanguinary contest, and received their share of the 
rights and privileges which, on its termination, were 
granted to the confederates. Their chief city was Pin- 
na, now Crvita di Penna. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 
1, p. 335.) 

Vesvius. Vid. Vesuvius. 

Vustus, now Monte Viso, a mountain at the ter- 
mination of the Maritime, and commencement of the 
Cottian, Alps. It is celebrated in antiquity as giving 
rise to the Padus or Po. Pliny (3, 16) mentions the 
source as being a remarkable sight. The Po flows 
from two small lakes, the one situate immediately be- 
low the highest peak of Monte Viso, the other still 
higher up, between that peak and the lesser one called 
Visoletto. The waters of this second lake find vent 
In a great cavern; and this, probably, is the source to 
ee Pliny alludes. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, 
p. 28. 

Vesuvius, a mountain of Campania, about six miles 
southeast of Naples, celebrated for its voleano. It ap- 
pears to have been first known under the name of Ve- 
sevus (Lucr., 6, 747.—Virg., Georg., 2, 224.—Stat., 
Sylv., 4, 8, 4): but the appellations of Vesvius and 
Vesbius are no less frequently applied to it. (Sil. 
Ttal., 17, 594.—Val. Flacc., 83, 208.—Mart., 4, 44.) 
Strabo describes this mountain as extremely fertile at 
its base, an account in which many ancient writers 
agree, but as entirely barren towards the summit, 
which was mostly level, and full of apertures and 
cracks, seemingly produced by the action of fire; 


whence Strabo was led to conclude that the volcano, 


though once in a state of activity, had been extin- 
guished from want of fuel. (Strabo, 246.) ‘Diodorus 
Siculus (4, 21) represents it also as being in a quies- 
cent state, since he argues, from its appearance at the | 


time he'was writing, that it must have been on fire at 
_ some remote period. The volcano was likewise ap- 
parently extinct, when, as Plutarch and Florus relate, 


eh with some of his followers, sought refuge 
in the one of eee Seeaane from the pursuit of 
ee 4a ae 
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their enernies, and succeeded in elyding their search. 
(Plut., Vit. Crass.—Flor.,.3, 20.—Cramer’s Ancient 
Italy, vol. 2, p. 176.) —The first great eruption on rec- 
ord took place on the 24th of August, A.D. 79, and 
on the same day the towns of Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
and Stabie were buried under showers of volcanic 
sand, stones, and scorie. Such was the immense 
quantity of volcanic sand (called ashes) thrown out 
during this eruption, that the whole country was. in- 
volved in pitchy darkness; and, according to Dion, 
the ashes fell in Egypt, Syria, and various parts of 
Asia Minor. This eruption proved fatal to the elder 
Pliny. He had the command of the Roman fleet on 
the coast of Campania, and, wishing to succour those 
persons who might want to escape by sea, and also to 
observe this grand phenomenon more nearly, he left 
the Cape of Misenum, and approached the side of the 
bay nearest to Vesuvius. He landed, and advanced 
towards it, but was suffocated by the sulphureous va- 
pour.—After this, Vesuvius continued a burning 
mountain for nearly a thousand years, having eruptions 
at intervals. The fire then appeared to become nearly 
extinct, and continued so from the beginning of the 
12th to that of the 16th century. Since the eruption 
of 1506, it has remained burning to the present time, 
with eruptions of lava and ashes at intervals. Vesu- 
vius rises to the height of 3600 feet above the sea. 
It has two summits, the more northern one of which 
is called Somma, the other is properly called Vesuvius. 
Somma is supposed to have been part of the cone of a 
larger volcano, nearly concentric with its present cone, 
which, in some great eruption, has destroyed all but 
this fragment. ; 
Verrones, a nation of Lusitania, lying. along the 
eastern boundary. The city of Augusta Emerita (now 
Merida) took from them the name of Vettoniana Co- 
lonia. (Ces., Bell, Civ., 1, 88.—Pln., 4, 20.) 
Verutonit, one of the most powerful,and distin- 
guished of the twelve cities of Etruria, a few miles to 
the southwest of Veterna. Its position was long a 
matter of uncertainty, until an Italian antiquary, X1- 
menes, proved the ruins of the place to exist in a forest’ 
still called Selva di Vetleta.—If we may believe Silius 
Italicus (8, 488), it was Vetulonii that first used the 
insignia of magistracy common to the Etruscans, and 
with which Rome afterward decorated her consuls and 
dictators. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 187.) 
Veroria, the mother of Coriolanus. (Vid. Coriola- 
nus.) 2 
Urens, I. the Awfente, ariver of Latium, rising in the 
Volscian Mountains, above Setia and Privernum, and, 
in consequence of the want of a sufficient fall in the 
Pontine plains, through which it passed, contributing, 
with other streams, to form the Pontine marshes. It 
communicated its name, which was originally written 
Oufens, to the tribe Oufentina, ‘according to Lucilius, 
as quoted by Festus (s. v. Oufens). Virgil alludes to 
its sluggish character. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, yol. 2, 
p. 97.)—II. A prince who assisted Tumus against 
/Bneas, and was slain by Gyas. He was leader of 
the Nursian forces. (Virg., 4in., 7, '745.—Id. 2b., 
10, 518, &c.) 19 AY 
Urentina, or, more correctly, Ourenrina, a Roman 
tribe, first created A.U.C. 435, with the tribe Faleri- 
na,-in consequence of the great increase of population 
at Rome. (Liv., 9, 20.— Festus, s. v. Oufens.— Vid. 
Ufensenies ; EL 
Via, I. Aemivia. (Vid. Amilia V. and VI.)—II. 
Appia. (Vid. Appia Via, &c.) - Hney 
Vikorus or Viabus, a river of Germany, generally 
regarded as answering to the modern Oder. Rei- 
chard, however, considers the Viadus as the same with 
the Wipper. (Bischoff und Moller, Worterb. der 
Geogr., p. 1005.) : (ood 
Visius, I. Crispus, a Latin rhetorician, to who 
some ascribe the declamation against Cicero which 


vic 


come down tous. (Vid. Porcius.)—II: Sequester, a 
Latin writer, who has left a geographical work, con- 
taining a kind of nomenclature of rivers, fountains, 
Jakes, forests, marshes, mountains, and nations men- 
tioned by the poets. The work was compiled for the 
use of Virgilianus, the author’s son. As no ancient 
writer makes mention of this writer, and as his pro- 
duction contains no account either of himself, his 
country, or the period when he wrote, his era can only 
be fixed by conjecture. Oberlinus believes that he 
lived after the fall of the Western empire, in the fifth, 
sixth, or seventh century. The same critic regards 
the work as a hasty performance, and as containing, 
besides numerous errors attributable to the copyists, 
some which must be ascribed to the author himself. 
Still the work is not without its value, from its con- 
taining several names nowhere else mentioned. . ‘The 
celebrated Boccacio compiled a production of a simi- 
lar nature in the fourteenth century, and made great 
use of the work of Sequester, without eyer. citing it. 
The best edition of Vibius Sequester is that of Ober- 
linus, Argent., 1778, 8vo. 

Vigo, Valentia. Vid. Hipponium. 

Vica Pora, a goddess at Rome, who presided over 


victory (‘‘polis vincendi atque potiundi.”—Cic., de |. 


Leg., 2, 11.—Consult Goerenz, ad loc-—Senec., Apo- 
coloeynth.—Liv., 2, 7.) 

~Vicentia, a town of Gallia Cisalpina, in the terri- 
tory of Venetia, and situate between Patavium and 
Verona. The name is sometimes written Vicetia. 
(Strab., 214.— lian, V. H., 14, 8.) It is now Vi- 
cenza. 

Victor, Sexr. Aure.ius, I. a Latin historian, born 
in Africa of very humble parents, but who raised him- 
self by his merit to some of the highest offices in the 
state. The Emperor Julian, who became acquainted 

. with him at Sirmium, A.D. 360, gave him the govern- 
ment of the second Pannonia; and erected in honour 
of him a statue of bronze. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who states this fact, informs us also that AureliusV ic- 
tor was conspicuous for the purity of his moral char- 
acter (21, 10). Sixteen years after this, Theodosius 
the Great appointed him prefect of Rome. The pe- 

- riod of his death is not ascertained. The manner in 
which he speaks of the apotheosis of Antinotis, the fa- 
vourite of Hadrian, shows that he was not a Christian. 
Three works are ascribed to this’writer. The first 
bears the title of- Origo gentis Romane, to which a 
long additional title has been given by the copyists. 
What we have remaining of this work comprises only 
the first year of Rome : it contains extracts from works 
now lost, and makes us acquainted with several cir- 
cumstances of which no other writer speaks. The 
opinion which assigns this work to Aurelius Victor, 
however, has no historical fact whatever to serve as a 
basis; it is contrary, also, to the conviction of the gram- 
marians, to whom we owe the long additional title al- 
ready mentioned. These grammarians regard the 
work as subsequent to the time of Aurelius Victor.— 
The second work is entitled “De Viris illustribus 
Rome,” and contains the lives of various illustrious 
Romans, commencing with the seven kings of Rome, 
and also biographies of some eminent foreigners, such 

_as Hannibal, Antiochus, and Mithradates. This work, 
inferior in style to the former, has been sometimes as- 
cribed to Cornelius Nepos, to Suetonius, or to Pliny 
the Younger. It is possible that it is an abridgment 
merely of Cornelius Nepos, whose work bears a simi- 
lar title. The third work is entitled ‘* De Casaribus, 

sive historie abbreviate pars altera, ab Augusto Oc- 
taviano, id est, a fine Titi Livii usque ad Consulatum 
decimum Constantii Augusti et Juliani Cesaris ter- 
tum.” This production is wriften in a concise and 
easy style, and the author has had access to good 
sources of information, of which he avails himself with 


mpartiality—The best editions of Aurelius Victor 
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are that of Pitiscus, c. n. variorum, Traj. ad Rh., 
1696, 8vo, and that of Arntzenius, Amst., 1733, 4to. 
—II. Surnamed, for distinction’ sake, the Younger, a 
contemporery of Orosius, who made an abridgment of 
one of the works of the elder Victor (the third above y, 
mentioned), which he entitled ‘‘ Epitome de Cesari- 
bus,” or, according to others, “* De Vita et Moribus 
Imperatorum Romanorum,” and which he continued 
down to the death of Theodosius the Great. He 
made some changes also in the original work, and 
added some new facts and circumstances. (Schéll, 
Mist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p.171.) ; 

Victoria, one of the deities of the Romans, called ° 
by the Greeks Né«y. The goddess of Victory was 
sister to Strength and Valour, and was one of the at- . 
tendants of Jupiter. Sylla raised her a temple at 
Rome, and instituted festivals in her honour. She 
was represented with wings, crowned with laurel, and 
holding the branch.of a palm-tree in her hand. A 
golden statue of this goddess, weighing 320 pounds, 
was presented to the Romans by Hiero, king of Syra- 
cuse, and deposited in the temple of Jupiter on the 
ee Hill. (Varro, de L, L,—Hygin., pref. 

ab.) ; 

.Victorinus, an African philosopher, who became a 
convert to Christianity, and flourished in the fourth 
century. He gained sucha degree of reputation by 
teaching rhetoric at Rome, that a statue was erected 
to him in one of the public places. He was led to the 
perusal of the Scriptures by the study of Plato’s works. 
He was the author of several works of no great value 


-contained in the Bibliotheca Patrum. —~ 


Vinucasses, a people of Gallia Lugdunensis Se- 
cunda, on both sides of the river Olina or Orne. 
Their chief city was Aregenus, now Bayeux. (Plin., 
4, 18.) " 

Vienna, a city of the Allobroges, in Gallia Trans- 
alpina, on the banks of the Rhone, famed for its wealth 
and the civilization of its inhabitants. At a later pe- 
riod it became the capital of the province of Vien- 
nesis, and in the fifth century the residence of the Bur- 
gundian kings. Itis now Vienne. The classical name 
of this place must not be confounded with the modern 
appellation of the ancient Vindobona, on the Danube. 
(Cas., B. G., 7, 9.—Tac., Ann., 11, 1.—Mela, 2, 5. 
—Pliny, 3, 4.—Amm. Marc., 15, 11.) 

Vitiia Lex, Annalis or Annaria, by L. Villius, the 
tribune, A.U.C. 574, defined the proper age required 
for holding offices. ‘There seems, however, to have 
been some regulation of the kind even before this. 
(Livy, 40, 43,.—Id., 25, 2.) 

Viminitis, one of the seven hills on which Rome 
was built, so called from the number of osiers (vimina) 
which grew there. Servius Tullius first made it part 
of the city. Jupiter had a temple there, whence he 
was called Viminalis. (Livy, 1, 44.—Varro, L. L., 
4, 8.— Festus, s. v. Viminal.) 


VinvEtict, a people of Germany, whose territory, oo 
called Vindelicia, extended from the city of Brigantia, 4 , 
on the Lacus Brigantinus, or Lake of Constance, to ny 


the Danube; while the lower part of the. GEnus or 
Inn separated it from Noricum. Their country an- 
swered, therefore, to part of Wirtemberg and Bavaria. 
This nation derived their win the V the two rivers 


which water their territory, viz., the Vindo and Licus, 
now the Wertach and the Lech. In the angle fortied 
by the two rivers was situate their capital, Augusta 
Vindelicorum, now Augsburg. (Cluver., vol. 1, p. 
412, segg.—Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p, 518, seqg.— 
Horat., Od., 4, 4,18.) 9. Po 


~ Vinpex, Junius, a governor of Gaul, who re 
against Nero, and determined to deliver the 
empire from his tyranny. He wrote to 
Spain, to take the chief command, and 
fecting his purpose ; but, before any 
effected, he was defeate for 


Very 


(Sueton., Vit. Galb., 


Rufus, and destroyed himself. 
alb., 4.—Dio Cass., | 


9.—Id. 7b, 11.—Plut., Vit. G 
63, 23, seqq.) 

* Vinpicius, a slave who discovered the conspiracy to 
restore Tarquin to his throne. (Vid. Brutus I.) 

Vinius, T., a friend of Galba’s, who, on the acces- 
sion of the latter to the imperial throne, became con- 
sul, commander of the pretorian guards, and principal 
minister of the new monarch. He employed his new- 
ly-acquired power, however, in criminal and oppress- 
ive acts, plundering others to enrich himself. Vin- 

_ ius advised Galba to adopt Otho for his successor ; 
but, Galba having nominated Piso, Otho revolted, de- 
throned Galba, and Vinius perished along with the 
latter, notwithstanding his vehement protestations to 

* the soldiery that Otho had not ordered his death. It 
is probable that Vinius was implicated in the conspir- 
acy of Otho itself against his friend and protector. 
(Lacit., Hist:,1, 11, &e.jye Bee 

_ _Virsius (qui vir bis fuit), a name given to Hippol- | 
ytus after he had been brought back to life by Auscu- 
lapius, at the instance of Diana, who pitied his unfor- 
tunate end. Virgil makes him son of Hippolytus. 
(En., 7, 762.—Ovid, Met., 15, 544.) 

Vireitivs, Maro Pustivs, a celebrated Latin poet, 
born at the village of Andes, a few miles distant from 
Mantua, about 70 B.C. It has been disputed whether 
his name should be Vergilius or Virgilius. “ De scrip- 
tura nominis,” says Heyne, “ digladiati sunt inter se 
cum veteres tum recentiores grammatict.” The let- 
_ters ¢ and 7 were frequently convertible in the old Lat- 
in language ; and sanction may be found for either 
mode of spelling, both in MSS. and inscriptions. At 
the revival of letters, Politian contended strenuous- 
ly for Vergilius ; but even his authority was not suffi- 
cient to bring this orthography into general practice. 
‘There exist but few authentic materials from which 
we can collect any circumstances concerning the life 
of the poet. We possess only some scattered remarks 
of ancient commentators or grammarians, and a life 
by Donatus, of very dubious authority. It bears the 
name of Tiberius Claudius Donatus, who lived in the 
fifth century, some time after Alius Donatus, so well 
known as a commentator on Terence. Heyne thinks 
that the basis of the Life was laid by Donatus, but that 
it was altered and interpolated from time to time by 
the grammarians, and librarians of the convents. It 
is thus apparently written without any arrangement in 
the series of events, and many things are recorded 
which are manifestly fictitious. The monks, indeed, 
of the middle ages seem to have conspired to accumu- 
late fables concerning Virgil.—It appears that Virgil’s 
father was a man of low birth, and that, at one period 
of his life, he was engaged in the meanest employ- 
ments. According to some authorities he was a pot- 
ter or brickmaker ; and, according to others, the hire- 
ling of a travelling merchant, called Magus or Maius. 
He so ingratiated himself, however, with his master, 
that he received his daughter Maia in marriage, and 
was intrusted with the charge of a farm which his 
father-in-law had acquired in the vicinity of Mantua. 
Our poet was the offspring of these humble parents. 
“The cradle of illustrious men, like the origin of cele- 
brated nations, has been frequently surrounded by the 
marvellous, Hence the dream of his mother Maia, 

that she had brou 


t forth a branch of laurel, and the 
‘prodigy of the swarm of bees which lighted on the lips 
of ‘the infant. The studies of Virgil commenced at 
‘Cremona, where he remained till he assumed the toga 
Te _virilis ; and to this day the inhabitants of Cremona 


ee 


pretend to show a house, in the street of St. Barthol- 
omew, in which Virgil resided when a youth. (Cre- 
nona Literata, 2, p.401, ap. Fabr., Bibl. Lat., lib. 1, 
c. 12.) Atthe age of sixteen he removed to Medio- 
‘Tanum, and shortly afterward to Neapolis, where he 


‘laid the flat ation of that multifarious learning which 


‘ago in Mr. Scott’s additional volume to the Arab 
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shines so conspicuously in the Aneid, and which he 
employed ‘with so much judgment as richly to merit 
the eulogy of Macrobius, ‘‘ Virgilius quem nullius un- 
quam discipline error involvit.” (Jn Somn., Scip., 2, 
8.) During his residence in this city he perused the 
most celebrated Greek writers, being instructed in 
their language and literature by Parthenius Nicenus 
(Macrob., Sat., 5, 17), well known as the author of a 
collection of amatory tales, which he wrote for the use 
of Cornelius Gallus, in order to furnish him with ma- 
terials for elegies.and other poems. Virgil hkewise 
carefully read the Greek historians, particularly Thu- 
cydides (Mureti Opera, vol. 2,-p. 312, ed. Ruhnk.), 
and he studied the Epicurean system of philosophy 
under Syro, a celebrated teacher of that sect. But 
medicine and mathematics were the sciences to which 
he was chiefly addicted ; and to this early tincture of 
geometrical knowledge may, perhaps, in some degree, 
be ascribed his ideas of luminous order and masterly 
arrangement, and that regularity of thought, as well 
as exactness of expression, by which all his writings 
were distinguished.— Virgil, it is well known, was re- 
garded as a wizard during the dark ages. His char- 
acter as an adept in magic probably originated in his 
knowledge of mathematics ; in the Pharmaceutria of 
his eighth eclogue ; in his revelation of the secrets of 
the unknown world in the sixth book of the Acneid ; 
and in the report that he had ordered his books to be 
burned, which naturally created a suspicion that he had 
disclosed in them the mysteries of the black art, In 
whatever way it may have originated, the belief in his 
magic powers appears to have prevailed as soon as man- 
kind lost the refinement of taste which enabled them 
to appreciate his exquisite productions. The current 
fictions concerning the magical operations of Virgil 
were first incorporated about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, in the ‘ Ota Imperialia” of Gervase 
of Tilbury, chancellor of the Emperor Otho IV., to 
whom he presented his extravagant compilation. The 
fables of Gervase were transcribed by Helinandus the 
monk, in his ‘‘ Universal Chronicle ;”’ and similar tales 
were related in the work of Neckham, ‘ De Naturis 
Rerum,” and in *“* The Seven Wise Masters.” Such 
books supplied materials for the old French romances 
of ‘‘ Vergilius,” and the English “ Lyfe of Vergilius,” 
in which stories are told of miraculous palaces, won- 
derful lamps, and magical statues which he construct- 
ed. Vergilius, the sorcerer of the middle ages, is 
identified and connected with the author of the Auneid, 
from several circumstances being related of the for- 
mer in the romances which actually occurred in the 
life of the poet, particularly his residence at Naples, 
and the loss of his inheritance, which he recovered 
by the favour of the emperor of Rome. It was also 
a common opinion in'the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, as appears from the writings of that age, that 
the Mantuan bard and the sorcerer were one and 
the same person. It is somewhat in the sathe spir- 
it that a learned and ingenious writer of our own 
days seeks to convert the bard into a member of the 
Druid priesthood! (Higgins’ Celtic Druids, p. 32.) 
—Donatus affirms, that, after Virgil had finished his 
education at Naples, he went to Rome, where his 
skill in the diseases of all sorts of animals procured him 
an appointment in the stables of the emperor. Stories 
are related concerning his prediction as to the defects 
of a colt, which, to all the jockeys of the Augustan 
age, appeared to promise remarkable swiftness and 
spirit ; and. concerning a query propounded to him, as 
if he had been a sorcerer, with regard to the parentage 
of Augustus ; all which are evidently inventions of the 
middle ages, and bear, indeed, much resemblance to 
a tale in the Cento Novelle Antiche, as also to the 
stories of the ‘Three Sharpers,” and the ‘Sultan 
Yemen with his three Sons,” published some ye 
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Tales.—It does not seem certain, or even probable, 
that Virgil went at all to Rome from Naples. It rath- 
er appears that he returned to his native country, and 
to the charge of his paternal farm; and if, as is gen- 
erally supposed, he intended to describe his own life 
and character under the person of Tityrus, in the first 
eclogue, it is evident that he did not visit Rome until 
after the battle of Philippi, and consequent division of 
the lands among the soldiery. Some poems which 
are still extant, as the Culex and Ciris, were at one 
time believed to have been the fruits of his genius at 
this early period. We are also told, that, in the 
warmth of his earliest youth, he had formed the bold 
design of writing, in imitation of Ennius, a poem on the 
wars of Rome, but that he was deterred from proceeding 
by the ruggedness of the ancient Italian names, which 
wounded the delicacy of his ear. It seems certain, at 
least, that, previous to the composition of his Eclogues, 
he had made imperfect attempts in the higher depart- 
ments of heroic poetry. (Iclog., 6, 3.) —The battle 
of Mutina (Modena) was fought in 711 A.U.C., and 
the triumvirate having been shortly afterward formed, 
Asinus Pollio was appointed, on the part of Antony, 
to the command of the district in which the farm of 
Virgil lay. Pollio, who was a noted extortioner, lev- 
ied enormous contributions from the inhabitants of the 
territorv intrusted to his care; and, in some instances, 
when the pecuniary supplies failed, he drove the an- 
cient colonists from their lands, and settled his veterans 
in their place. He was fond, however, of poetry, and 
was a generous protector of literary man. ‘The rising 
genius of Virgil had now begun to manifest itself. His 
poetic talents and amiable manners recommended him 
to the favour of Pollio; and, so long as that chief 
continued in command of the Mantuan district, he was 
relieved from all exaction, and protected in the peace- 
able possession of his property. Residing constantly 


“in the country, and captivated with the rural beauties 


of the Idyllia of Theocritus, Virgil early became ambi- 
tious of introducing this new species of poetry into his 
native land ; and, accordingly, he seems to have bent 
his chief endeavours at this time to imitate and rival 
the sweet Sicilian. The eclogue entitled “ Alexis,” 
which is usually placed second in the editions of his 
works, is supposed to have been his first pastoral pro- 
duction, and to have been written in 711, the year in 
which Pollio came to assume the military command 
of the territory where our poet resided. It was quick- 
ly followed by the “ Daphnis” and “ Silenus,” as also 
by the “‘ Palemon,” in which he boasts of the favour 
of Pollio, and expresses his gratitude for the favour 
that leader had extended to him. But the tranquillity 
he enjoyed under the protection of Pollio was of short 
duration. Previously to the battle of Philippi, the tri- 
umyirs had promised to their soldiers the lands be- 
longing to some of the richest towns in the empire. 
Augustus returned to Italy in 712, after his victory 
at Philippi, and found it necessary, in order to satisfy 
their claims, to commence a division of lands in Italy 
on amore extensive scale even than he had intended. 
In that country there were considerable territories 
which had been originally and legally the patrimony of 
the state. But extensive tracts of this species of pub- 
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district to the north of the Po was, in co sequence, 
chiefly affected by the partition. Cremona had, un- 
fortunately, espoused the cause of Brutus, and thus 
peculiarly incurred the vengeance of the victorious — 
party. But as its territory was not found adequate to 
contain the veteran soldiers of the triumvirs, among 
whom it had been divided, the deficiency was supplied 
from the neighbouring district of Mantua, in which the : 
farm of Virgil lay. The discontent which this op- 
pressive measure created in Italy, being augmented ea 
by the artifices of Fulvia and Lucius Antony; the 
wife and brother of the triumvir, gave rise to the war . 
which terminated favourably for Augustus with the 
capture of Perugia. Pollio, being a zealous partisan * 
of Antony, and supporting the party of his brother 
and Fulvia, who unsuccessfully opposed the division’ 
of the lands, had it probably no longer in his: pow- / 
er to protect Virgil from the aggressions of the sol= = 
diers. He was dispossessed under circumstances of — ie 
peculiar violence, "and which even threatened dan- 
ger to his personal safety ; being compelled on one — 
occasion to escape the fury of the centurion Arrius 
by swimming over the Mincius. He had the good 
fortune, however, to obtain the favour of Alphenus 
Varus, with whom he had: studied philosophy at Na- 
ples, under Syro the Epicurean, and who now ei- 
ther succeeded Pollio in the command of the district, ¢ 
or was appointed-by Augustus to superintend in that 
quarter the division. of the lands. Under his protec- 
tion Virgil twice repaired to Rome, where he was 
received, not only by Macenas, but by Augustus him- 
self, from whom he procured the restoration of the 
patrimony of which he had been deprived... This hap- 
pened in the commencement of. the year 714; and du- 
ring the course of that season, in gratitude for the fa- 
vours he had received, he composed his eclogue enti- 
tled Tityrus, in which he introduces two shepherds, 
one of whom laments the distraction of the times, and 
complains of the aggressions of the soldiery, while 
the other rejoices over the recovery of his farm, and 
vows ever to honour as a god the youth who had re- 
stored it. The remaining eclogues, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the tenth, called ‘* Gallus,” were pro- 
duced in the course of this and the following year.— 
Virgil had now spent three years in the composition 
of pastoral poetry and in constant residence on his 
farm, except during the two journeys to Rome which 
he was compelled to undertake for its preservation. 
In his pastorals, however, though written in his native 
fields, we do not find many delineations of Mantuan 
scenery, or very frequent allusions to the Mincius and 
its borders. His great object was to enrich his na- 
tive language with a species of poetry unknown in 
Latium, and, to promote his success, he chose Theoc- 
ritus as his model. With few attempts at invention, 
he pretended to'little more than the merit of being the 
first Roman who had imitated the Sicilian poet, and 
hence he did not hesitate to borrow, not only the sen- 
timents and images, but even the rural descriptions of 
his master.—The situation of Virgil’s residence was > 
low and humid, and the climate chill at certain sea-— | 
sons of the year. His delicate constitution, and the .* 4 
pulmonary complaint with which he was page . 
duced him, about the year 714 or 715, when he 
reached the age of thirty, to seek a w 
this change, it may be conjectured, he was farth 
stigated by his increasing celebrity and the exte . 
of his poetic fame. His countrymen were capt io ‘" 
by the perfect novelty of pastoral composition, and by , 
the successful boldness with which Virgil had trans- 
ferred the sweet Rie Ain toa byt } 


” 
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numbers as the pastoral muse demanded, The Bu- 
colics accordingly were relished and admired by all 
classes of his contemporaries. So-universal was their 
popularity, that the philosophic eclogue of Svlenus, 
soon after its composition, was publicly recited in the 
theatre by Cytheris, a celebrated actress of mimes.— 
On quitting his paternal fields, Virgil first proceeded 
to the capital. Here his private fortune was consid- 
erably augmented by the liberality of Mecenas (Mar-, 
tial, 8, 56); and such was the favour he possessed 
with his patron, that we find him, soon after his arri- 
val at Rome, introducing Horace to the notice of the 


minister (Hor., Sat., 1, 6), and attending him, along 
with that poet, on a political mission to Brundisium. 
Nor did Virgil enjoy less favour with the emperor him- 
self than with his minister. It is said that-he never 
asked anything of Augustus that was refused ; and Do- 
natus even affirms, though, it must be conifessed, with- 
out the least probability, that Augustus consulted him 
with regard to his resignation of the government, as a 
sort of umpire between’ Agrippa and Mecenas, It 
was probably during this period of favour with the 
emperor and his minister that Virgil contributed the 
verses in celebration of the deity who presided over 
the gardens of Maecenas ; and wrote, though without 
acknowledging it, that well-known distich in honour 
of Augustus, 


“ Nocte pluit tota ; redeunt fact die mane ; 
Diviswm imperium cum Jove Casar habet. » 


The story goes on to relate, that Bathyllus, a con- 
temptible poet of the day, claimed these verses as his 
own, and was liberally rewarded.- Vexed at the im- 
posture, Virgil again wrote the verses in question near 
the palace, and under them, 


“ Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores ; 


with the beginning of another line in these words, 
“ Sic vos non vobis,” 


four times repeated. Augustus wished the lines to be 
finished ; Bathyllus seemed unable ; and Virgil at last, 
by completing the stanza in the following order, 


“ Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves ; 
Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves ; 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes ; 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves,” 


proved himself to be the author of the distich, and the 
poetical usurper became the sport and ridicule of 
Rome. During his residence at Rome, Virgil inhab- 
ited a house on the Esquiline Hill, which was fur- 
nished with an excellent library, and was pleasantly 
situated near the gardens of Mecenas. The supposed 
site, and even ruins of this mansion, were long shown’ 
to modern travellers.—Yet, however enviable was 
Virgil’s present lot, the bustle and luxury of an im- 
mense capital were little suited to his taste, to his 
early habits, or to the delicacy of his constitution, 
while the observance and attention he met with were 
strongly repugnant { to, ‘the retiring modesty of his dis-. 
position.. Such wi popularity which he derived 
from his gerera character and talents, that, on one 
occasion, when some of his verses were recited i in. the 
tre, the whole audience rose to salute Virgil, who 
present, with the same respect which they would 
ie paid to the emperor. (De Caus. corr. elog., c. 
tai And so great was noyance which he felt 
on being gazed at and follo a the streets of Rome, | 


lt he phy, shelter, it is said, in the nearest shops 

alleys from public observation.—At the period 

when Virgil enjoyed so much honour and popularity 

in ARR SP, Naples: was Aplasonsite ‘retreat of. illus- 
wa: 
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trious and literary men. Thither Virgil retired about 
A.U.C. 717, when in the thirty-third year of his age; 
and he continued, during the remainder of his life, to 
dwell chiefly in that city, or at a delightful villa which 
he possessed in the Campania Felix, in the neighbour- 


‘hood of Nola, ten miles east of Naples, leading a life 
“which may be considered as happy when compared 


with the fate of the other great epic poets, Homer, 
Tasso, and Milton, in whom the mind or the vision 
was darkened! About the time when he first went to 
reside at Naples, he commenced his Georgics by or- 
der of Maecenas, and continued, for the seven follow- 
ing years, closely occupied with the composition of 
that inimitable poem. During this long period he was 
accustomed to dictate a number of verses in the morn- 
ing, and to spend the rest of the day in revising and 
correcting them, or reducing them to a smaller num- 
ber, comparing himself in this respect to a she-bear, 
which licks her misshapen offspring into proper form 
and proportion. (Awl. Gell., N. A., 1%, 10.) Little 
is known concerning the other circumstances of Vir- 
gil’s life during the years in which he was employed in 
perfecting his Georgics. He had a dispute, it is said, 
with his neighbours, the inhabitants of Nola, from 
whom he requested permission to convey a small 
stream of water into his villa, which was adjacent to 
their town. ‘The citizens would not grant the favour, 
and the offended poet expunged the name of Nola from 
the following lines of his Georgics, ; 


““Talem dives arat Capua, et Vicina Vesevo 
Nola jugo—” 


and substitued the word ora instead of the obnoxious 
city. (Awl. Gell., N. A., 7, 20.) The story, howev- 
er, is entitled to no credit. (Vid. Nola.)—The genius 
of Virgil, being attended with some degree of diffi- 
dence, seems to have gained, by slow steps, the meas- 
ure of confidence which at length imboldened-him to 
attempt epic poetry. He had begun his experience in 
verse with humble efforts in the pastoral line; though 
even there we behold his ardent Muse frequently 
bursting the barriers by which she ought naturally to 
have been restrained. He next undertook the bolder 
and wider topic of husbandry ; and it was not till he 
had finished this subject with unrivalled success that 
he presumed to write the Auneid. This poem, which 
occupied him till his death, was commenced in 724, 
the same year in which he had completed his Geor- 
gics. After he had been engaged for some time in 
its composition, the greatest curiosity and interest 
concerning it began to be felt at Rome. A work, it 
was generally believed, was in progress, which would 
eclipse the fame of the Iliad (Propert., 2, 34, 66) ; 
and the passage which describes the shield of Aneas 
appears to have been seen by Propertius. Augustus 
himself at length became desirous of reading the 
poem so far as it had been carried ; and, in the year 
729, while absent from Rome on a military expedition 
against the Cantabrians, he wrote to. the author from 
the extremity of his empire, entreating him to be al- 
lowed a perusal of it. Macrobius has preserved one 
of Virgil’s answers to Augustus: ‘I have of late re- . 
ceived from you frequent letters. With regard to my: 
‘Eneas, if, by Hercules, it were worth your listening 
to, I would willingly send it. But so vast is the un- 
dertaking, that I almost appear to myself to have com- 
menced such a work from some defect in judgment or 
understanding ; especially since, as you know, other" 
and far higher studies are required for such a perform- 
ance.” (Sat., 1, 24.)—Prevailed on, at length, by 
these importunities, Virgil, about a year after the re- 
turn of Augustus, recited to him:the sixth book, in 
presence of his sister Octavia, who had recently lost 
her only son Marcellus, the darling of Rome, and the 
adopted child of Augustus. The poet, probably, ii 
the Prospect of this recitation, had inserted the affec 
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ing passage in which he alludes to the premature 
death of the beloved youth: 


“O nate, ingentem luctum ne quere tuorum,” &c. 


But he had skilfully suppressed the name of Marcellus 
till he came to the line, 


“Tu Marcellus eris—manibus date lila plenis.” 


It may well be believed that the widowed mother 
of Marcellus swooned away at the pathos of these 
verses, which no one, even at this day, can read un- 
moved. Virgil is said to have received from the 
afflicted parent 10,000 sesterces (dena sestertia) for 
each verse of this celebrated passage.—It was much 
the practice among the Roman poets to read their 
productions aloud ; and Virgil is said to have recited 
his verses with wonderful sweetness and propriety of 
articulation. During the composition of the A®neid, 
he occasionally repeated portions of it to those friends 
whose criticisms he thought might improve the pas- 
sage he rehearsed. Eros, his librarian and freedman, 
used to relate, when far advanced in life, that, in the 
course of his reciting, his master had extemporarily 
filled up two hemistichs; the one was ‘‘ Misenum 
ioliden,” to which he immediately added, ‘‘ quo non 
prestantir alter,” and the other the half verse fol- 
lowing, ‘‘ fre ciere viros,” to which, as if struck by 
poetic inspiration, he subjoined, ‘“‘ Martemque accen- 
dere cantu ;”’ and he immediately ordered his amanu- 
ensis to insert these additions in their proper places in 
the manuscript of his poem.—Having brought the 
Afneid to a conclusion, but not the perfection which 
he wished to bestow upon it, Virgil, contrary to the 
advice and wish of his friends, resolved to travel into 
Greece, that he might correct and polish this great 
production at leisure in that land of poetic imagination. 
‘It was on undertaking this voyage that Horace ad- 
dressed to him the affectionate ode beginning, 


« Sic te Diva potens Cypri,” &c. (1, 3). 


Virgil proceeded directly to Athens, where: he com- 
menced the revisal of his epic poem, and added the 
‘magnificent introduction to the third book of the 
Georgics. He had been thus engaged for some months 
at Athens, whem Augustus arrived at that city, on his 
return to Italy, from a progress through his eastern do- 
minions. When he embarked for Greece, it had been 
the intention of Virgil to have spent three years in’that 
country in the correction of his poem ; after which he 
proposed to pass his days in his native country of Man- 
tua, and devote the rest of his life to the study of philoso- 
phy, or to the composition of some great historical poem. 
The arrival of Augustus, however, induced him to short- 
en his stay, and to embrace the opportunity of returning 
to Italy in the retinue of the emperor. But the hand of 
death was already upon him. From his youth he had 
been of a delicate constitution; and, as age advanced, 
he was afflicted with frequent headaches, asthma, and 
spitting of blood. ' Even the climate of Naples could 
not preserve him from frequent attacks of these mala- 
dies, and their worst symptoms had increased during 
his residence in Greece. The vessel in which he 
embarked with the emperor touched at Megara, where 
he was seized with great debility and languor. When 
he again went on board, his distemper was so increased 
by the motion and agitation of the vessel, that he ex- 
pired a few days after he had landed at Brundisium, 
on the southeastern coast of Italy, His death happen- 
ed A.U.C. 734, when he was in the 51st year of his 
age. When he felt its near approach, he ordered “his 
friends Varius and Plotius Tueca, who were then with 
him, to burn the Auneid as an imperfect poem. The 
incient classical authorities only say that Virgil com- 
anded the Auneid to be burned. (Plin., 7, 30.— 


8N 


ul. Gell., N. A., 17, 10.—Macrob., Sat., 1, 24.) 
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Donatus says that he had ordered it to be burned, but 
adds, that on Varius and Tucca representing to him 
that Augustus would not permit it to be destroyed, 
he committed it to them for revisal and correction. 
Moreri relates the story as it is told by Macrobius, 
Aulus Gellius, and Pliny; and Bayle, as usual, rep- 
rehends him because he has not given it accord- 
ing to the version of Donatus. Augustus, however, 
interposed to save a work which he no doubt saw 
would at once confer immortality on the poet and on 
the prince who patronised him. It was accordingly 
intrusted to Varius and Tucca, with a power to revise 
and retrench, but with a charge that they should make 
no additions; a command which they so strictly ob- 
served as not to complete even the hémistichs which 
had been left imperfect. They are said, however, to 
have struck out twenty-two verses from. the second 
book, where Auneas, perceiving Helen amid the smo- 
king ruins of Troy, intends to slay her, till his design 
is prevented by his goddess mother. (Consult Ca- 
trou, Cfuvres de Virgile; Dissert. sur le 2d livre 
de l’ Eneide, note 10.) ‘These lines, accordingly, were 
wanting in many of the ancient manuscripts, but they 
have been subsequently restored to their place. There 
was also a report long current, that Varius had made 
a change, which still subsists, in the arrangement of 
two of the books, by transposing the order of the sec- 
ond and third, the latter having stood first in the ori- 
ginal manuscript. According to some accounts, the 
four lines ‘Iile ego quondam,” &c., which are still 
prefixed to the /ineid in many editions, were expun- 
ged by Varius and Tucca ;. but, according to others, 
they never were written by Virgil, and-are no better 
than an interpolation of the middle ages.—Virgil be- 
queathed the greater part of his wealth, which was con- 
siderable, 1o a brother. The remainder was divided 
among his patron Mecenas, and his friends Varius and 
Tucca. Before his death, he had also commanded 
that his bones should be carried to Naples, where he 


| had lived so long andso happily. This order was ful- 


filled, under charge of Augustus himself. Accord- 


‘ing to the most ancient tradition and the most com- 


monly received opinion, the tomb of Virgil lies about 
two miles to the north of Naples, on the slope of the 
hill of Pausilippo, and over the entrance to the grotto 
or subterraneous passage which has been cut through 


| its ridge, on the road leading from Naples to Puteoli. 


Cluverius and Addison, indeed, have placed the tomb 
on the other side of Naples, near the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius; but the other opinion is based upon the 
common tradition of the country, and accords with the 
belief of Petrarch, Sannazarius, and Bembo: it may 
still be cherished, therefore, by the traveller who climbs 
the hill of Pausilippo, and he:may still think that he 
hails the shade of Virgil on the spot where his ashes 
repose. Notwithstanding, however, the veneration 
which the Romans entertained for the works of Virgil, 
his sepulchre was neglected before the time of Martial, 
who declares that Silius Italicus first restored its long- 
forgotten honours. What is at present called the 
tomb, is in the form of a small, square, flat-roofed 
building, placed on a sort of platform, near the brow 
of a precipice, on one side, and on the other sheltered 
by.a superincumbent rock. Half a century ago, when 
More travelled in Italy, an ancient laurel (a shoot, per- 
haps, of the same which Petrarch had planted) over- 
hung the simple edifice. (More's Travels, Letter 65.) 
Within the low vaulted cell was once placed the u 
supposed to contain the ashes of Virgil. Pietro Ste- 
fano, who lived in the thirteenth century, mentions 
that he had seen the urn, 1 the epitaph inscribed on 
it, which is said to have been written by the poet him- 
self a few moments before his death: 
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Tt was a common practice among the Latin poets to 
write their own epitaphs ; and, if the above distich be 
the production of Virgil himself, it is eminently ex- 
pressive of that modesty which is universally allowed 
to have been one of the many amiable features of his 
character, and which is by no means observable in the 
epitaphs composed for themselves by Ennius and Ne- 
vius. The Italian writer just cited also remarks, 
that Robert of Anjou, apprehensive for the safety of 
such a relic during the civil wars, had the urn conveyed 
to Castel Nuovo. It seems that so much care was 
taken, that it was concealed too well to be ever after- 
ward discovered.—We have seen that, at Rome, Vir- 
gil avoided all public honours, and was disconcerted 
by marks of general admiration. But, though he 
loved retirement and contemplation; though he was of 
a thoughtful and somewhat melancholy temper; and 
though he felt not that anxiety for paltry distinctions 
or trivial testimonies of honour which harassed the 
morbid mind of Tasso, it seems.to. be a mistaken idea 
that he was indifferent to glory, as Donatus and As- 
conius Pedianus have asserted. He was evidently 
fond of fame, and desirous to obtain the applause of 
his contemporaries. 
gar gaze and shrunk from the pressure of the multi- 
tude, he was not, in the hours of retirement, without 
that proud exultation of spirit, that consciousness of 
high intellectual endowments and strong imaginative 
powers, which announced to him that he was called 
to immortality, and destined to confer immortality on 
his country.—It has already been remarked, that, in 
his pastoral poetry, Virgil was the professed imitator 
of Theocritus: his images, indeed, are all Greek, and 
his scenery such as he found painted. in the pages of 


the Sicilian poet, and not what he had himself observ- | 


ed on the banks of the Mincius. Yet, with all this im- 

itation and resemblance, the productions of the two 

poets are widely different. 

character in Theocritus are more varied and lively. 

His Idyls exhibit a gallery of portraits which enter- 

tains by its variety or delights by its truth; and in 

which every rural figure is so distinctly drawn, that it 

stands out, as it were, from the canvass. in a defined 

and certain form. But that want of discrimination of 

character, which has been so frequently remarked in 

the Adneid, is also observable in the pastorals of Vir- 

gil. His Thyrsis, Daphnis, and Menalcas resemble 

each other. No shepherd is distinguished by any pe- 

culiar disposition or humour; they all speak from the 

lips of the poet, and their dialogue is modelled by the 

standard of his own elegant mind. A difference’ is 

likewise observable in the scenes and descriptions. 

Those of Theocritus possess that minuteness and accu- 

racy so conducive to poetic truth and reality ; Virgil’s 

representations are more general, and bring only vague 

images before the fancy. In the Idyls of Theocritus 

we'find a rural, romantic wildness of thought, and the 

most pleasing descriptions of simple, unadorned nature, 

heightened by the charm of the Doric dialect. But 

Virgil, in borrowing his images and sentiments, has 

seldom drawn an idea from his Sicilian master without 

beautifying it by the lustre of his language. The chief 

merit, however, of Virgil’s imitations lies in his judi- 

cious selections. Theocritus’s sketches of manners are 

often coarse and unpleasing; and his most beautiful 

descriptions are almost always too crowded. But Vir- 

age refined whatever was gross, and threw aside all that 
was overloaded or superfluous. He made his shep- 
herds more cultivated than even those of his own time. 

‘He represented them with some of the features which 
‘are supposed to have belonged to the swains in the 
when they were possessed of 

great flocks and herds, and had cocci knowledge 

of astronomy, cosmogony, and music ; when the pas- 
toral life, in short, appeared perfection, and nature 
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py-—Thus much for the pastoral poetry of Virgil. 
We come next to the Georgics. This poem, which is 
in four books, derives its title from the Greek Tewpyc- 
xd, which last is compounded of yéa (7), ‘‘ the earth,” 
and épyov, “labour.” The subject is husbandry in 
general. The poem of the Georgics is as remarkable 
for majesty and magnificence of diction, as. the Ec- 
logues are for sweetness and harmony of versification. 
It is the most complete, elaborate, and finished poem 
in the Latin, or perhaps in any language; and, though 
the choice of subject and the situations afforded less 
expectation of success than the pastorals, so much has 
been achieved by art and genius, that the author has 
chiefly exhibited himself as a poet on topics where it 
was difficult to appear as such. Rome, from its local 
situation, was not well adapted for commerce ; and, 
from the time of Romulus to that of Cesar, agricul- 
ture had been the chief care of the Romans. Its op- 
erations were conducted by the greatest statesmen, 
and its precepts inculcated by the profoundest scholars. 
The long continuance, however, and fatal ravages of 
the civil wars, had now occasioned an almost general 
desolation. Italy was, in a great measure, depopula- 
ted of its husbandmen. The soldiers, by whom the 
lands were newly occupied, had too long rayished the 
fields to think of cultivating them; and, in conse- 
quence of the farms lying waste, a famine and insur- 
rection had nearly ensued. (Georg., 1,505.) In these 
circumstances, Mecenas resolved, if possible, to revive 
the decayed spirit of agriculture, to recall the lost 
habits of peaceful industry, and to make rural improve- 
ment, as it had been in former times, the prevailing 
amusement among the great: and he wisely judged, 
that no method was so likely to contribute to these 
important objects as a recommendation of agriculture 
by all the insinuating charms of poetry. At his sug- 
gestion, accordingly, Virgil commenced his Georgics, 
which were thus, in some degree, undertaken from a 


| political motive, and with a view to promote the wel- 


fare of his country ; and, as in the eclogue which an- 
nounces the return of the golden age, he strove to 
render his woods worthy of a consul, so, in his Geor- 
gics, he studied to make his fields deserving of Me- 
cenas and Augustus. But, though written with a pa- 
triotic object, by order of a Roman statesman, and on 
a subject peculiarly Roman, the imitative spirit of 
Latin poetry still prevailed, and the author conld -not 
avoid recurring, even in his Georgics, to a Grecian 
model. A few verses on the signs and prognostics of 
the weather have been translated from the Phenomena 
of Aratus. But the Works and Days of Hesiod is the 
pattern which he has chiefly held in view. In refer- 
ence to his imitation of this model, he himself styles 
his Georgics an Ascrean poem; and he appears, in- 
deed, to have been a sincere admirer of the ancient 
bard. In the Works and Days, Hesiod, after a de- 


scription of the successive ages of the world, points 


out the means for procuring an honest livelihood. Of 
these the proper exercise of agriculture is one of the 
principal. He accordingly gives directions for the la- 
bours of the field, and enumerates those days on which 
the various operations of husbandry ought to be per- 
formed. It is chiefly, then, in the first and second 
books of the Georgics (where Virgil discourses on til- 
lage and planting) that he has imitated the Works and 
Days. Hesiod has not treated of the breeding of cat- 
tle or care of bees, which form the subjects of the third 
and fourth books of the Roman poet. But in the for- 
mer books he has copied his predecessor in some of 
his most minute precepts of agriculture, as well as in 
his injunctions with regard to the superstitious obsery-_ 
ance of days. Virgil’s arrangement of his topics is — 
at once the most natural, and that ch best carries 
his reader along with him. He begins with the prep 
‘aration of the inert mass of earth and the sowing « 
grain, which form the most intractable part of his s 
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ject. Then he discloses to our view a more open 
prospect and a wider horizon, leading us among the 
rich and diversified scenes of nature, the shades of 
vineyards, and blossoms of orchards. He next pre- 
sents us with pictures of joyous and animated exist- 
ence. The useful herds, the courageous horse, the 
Nomades of Africa and Scythia pass before us, and 
the fancy is excited by images of the whole moving 
creation. He at length concludes with those insects 
which have formed themselves into a well-ordered com- 
munity, and which, in their nature, laws, and govern- 
ment, seem most nearly to approach the human spe- 
cies. Many of Virgil’s rules, particularly those con- 
cerning the care of cattle, have been taken from the 
works of the ancient agricultural writers of his own 
country. Seneca, indeed, talks lightly of the accuracy 
and value of his precepts. But Colomella spéaks of 
him as an agricultural oracle (* verissimo vati velut 
oraculo crediderimus’’); and all modern travellers, who 
have had occasion to examine the mode of agriculture 
even at this day practised in Italy, bear testimony to 
his exactness in the minutest particulars. His pre- 
cepts of the most sordid and trivial descriptions are de- 
livered with dignity, and the most common observa- 
tions have received novelty or importance by poetic 
embellishment. It is thus that he contrives, by con- 
verting rules into images, to give a picturesque col- 
ouring or illustration to the most unpromising topics, 
to scatter roses amid his fields, and to cover, as it 
were, with verdure the thorns and briers of agricultural 
discussion. This talent of expressing with elegance 
what is trifling and in itself little attractive, is one of 
the most difficult arts of poetry, and no one was better 
acquainted with it than Virgil. But, though he has 
inculcated his precepts with as much clearness, ele- 
gance, and dignity as the nature of the subject admits, 
and even in this respect has greatly improved on He- 
siod, still it is not on these precepts that the chief beau- 
ty of the Georgics depends. With the various discus- 
sions on corn, vines, catile, and bees, he has interwo- 
ven every philosophical, moral, or mythological episode 
on which he could with propriety seize. In all didac- 
tic poems the episodes are the chief embellishments. 
The noblest passages of Lucretius are those in which 
he so sincerely paints the charms of virtue, and the 
delights of moderation and contentment. In like man- 
ner, the finest verses of Virgil are his invocations to 
the gods, his addresses to Augustus, his account of the 
prodigies before the death of Cwsar, and his descrip- 
tion of Italy. How beautiful and refreshing are his 
praises of a country life! how solemn and majestic his 
encomiums on the sage who had triumphed, as it were, 
over the powers of destiny ; who had shut his ears to 
the murmurs of Acheron, and dispelled from his ima- 
gination those invisible and inaudible phantoms which 
wander on the other side of death! In these and 
many other passages, it is evident that Virgil contends 
with Lucretius, and strives hard to surpass him, 
There is a close resemblance in the topics on which 
these two poets descant, but a wide difference between 
them in tone and manner. Lucretius is more bold and 
simple than his successor, and displays more of the 
vivida vis animi; but his outlines are harder, and we 
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abridgment of the subject of that poem, and several 
passages are nearly copied from it. Of other mod- 
ern Latin poems which have been written in imi- 
tation of the Georgics, Vaniere’s Predium Rusticum 
approaches nearest to it in the subject; but it is a 
tedious and languid production. |The Italian poem 
of Alamanni, in six books, entitled ‘‘ Della Coltwvazt- 
one,” enlarges on the various topics discussed in the 
first three books of Virgil ; while Rucellai, the coun- 
tryman and contemporary of Alamanni,’ has, in his 
poem Le Apz, nearly translated the fourth book, omit- 
ting, however, the fable of Aristeus. Both these po- 
ems, in versi scioltz, are written with much elegance 
and purity of style, and contain many passages which 
might bear a comparison with the most celebrated parts 
of that immortal work on which they were modelled. 
A few lines in the fourth book have also given to Ra- 
pin the hint for his Latin poem, Horii ; but, as Addi- 
son has remarked, “‘ there is more pleasantness in the 
little platform of a garden which Virgil gives us, than 
in all the spacious walks and waterworks of Rapin.” 
The same subject has been enlarged on by Delille, 
who was a translator and enthusiastic admirer of Vir- 
gil, and has borrowed from him some of the finest 
passages, both in Les Jurdins, and his other poem, 
L’ Homme des Champs, which may be considered as 
a continuation of the Georgics, by adding a moral part 
to the Latin poem. St. Lambert, in his Saisons, and 
Roucher, in his Mois, have also frequently availed 
themselves of the Georgics. It is impossible here to 
point out particular imitations; but it may be observed 
of these poems in general, that they are vague and 
diffuse, and never reach that pregnant brevity of style 
by which their great original is distinguished. It has 
been remarked by Wharton, that, of all our English 
poems, “ Philip’s Czder, which is a close imitation of 
the Georgics, conveys to us the fullest idea of Virgil’s 
manner, whom he has exactly followed in conciseness 
of style, in throwing in frequent moral reflections, in 
varying the method of giving his precepts, in his di- 
gressions, and’in his happy address in returning again 
to his subject; in his knowledge, and love of philoso- 
phy, medicine, agriculture, and antiquity, and in a cer- 
tain primeval simplicity of manners, which is so con- 
spicuous in both.” But no English poet has been so 
much indebted to Virgil for his fame as Thomson. 
In his Seasons he sometimes assembles together dif- 
ferent passages from the Georgics, and sometimes 
scatters verses belonging to the same passage through 
different parts of his own production, but at other 
times he translates straightforward. In his Spring, 
though Lucretius has contributed a share, he has closely 
imitated from Virgil the description of the golden age, 
and of the desires which the early season excites among 
the brute creation. From the same source he has bor- 
rowed, in his Summer, many circumstances of the thun- 
der-storm, and the panegyric on Great Britain, which is 
parodied from the praises of Italy. ‘The eulogy which 
he introduces in his Auéwmn on a philosophical) life 
may be cited as an example of the closeness with 
which, on some occasions, he imitates the Latin poet. 
—The Amneis next claims our attention. It has for its 
subject the settlement of the Trojans in Italy. This 
production belongs to a nobler class of poetry than 
the Georgics, and is, perhaps, equally perfect in its” 
kind. It ranks, indeed, in the very highest order, and 
this exalted species that Virgil was most fi 
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of settling colonies (Catrou, Guvres de Virgile, vol. 
3, p. 486), or to supply Augustus with political rules 
for the government and legislation of a great empire ; 
but he evidently designed, not merely to deduce the 
descent of Augustus and the Romans from Auneas and 
ne companions, but, by creating a perfect character in 

is hero, to shadow out the eminent qualities of his im- 
perial patron; to recommend his virtues to his coun- 
trymen, who would readily apply to him the amiable 
portrait ; and perhaps to suggest, that he was the ru- 
ler of the world announced of old by the prophecies and 
oracles of the Saturmian land. (4in., 6, 789, seqq.) 
No one who has read the Auneid, and studied the histor- 
ical charactér of Augustus, or the early events of his 
reign, can doubt that Aineas is an allegorical repre- 
sentation of that emperor.—The chief objection which 
critics in all ages have urged against the Auneid, or, at 
least, against the poetical character of its author, is the 
defect in what forms the most essential quality of a 
poet, originality and the power of invention. ' It has | 
never, indeed, been denied that he possessed a species 
of invention, if it may be so called, which consists in 
placing ideas that have been preoccupied in a new 
light, or presenting assemblages, which have been al- 
ready exhibited, in a new point of view. Nor has it 
been disputed that he often succeeds in bestowing on 
them the charm of novelty, by the power of more per- 
fect diction, and by that poetic touch which transmutes 
whatever it lights on into gold. But it is alleged that 
he has contrived few incidents, and opened up no 
new veins of thought. It is well known that the Ro- 
man dramatic writers, instead of contriving plots of 
their own, translated the master-pieces of Sophocles, 


Euripides, and Menander. ‘The same imitative spirit 
naturally enough prevailed in the first attempts at Epic 
poetry. When any beautiful model exists in an art, 
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ity, that a sense of injury (easily communicated to the 
reader) existed among the Greeks ; and in the Odys- 
sey, we feel, as it were, the hero’s desire of returning 
to his native country. But both these ruling princi- 
ples of action are wanting in the Alneid, where the 
Trojans rather inflict than sustain injury, and relue- 
tantly seek a settlement in new and unknown lands. 
—Besides the well-known and authentic works of Vir- 
gil that have now been enumerated, several poems 
still exist which. are very generally ascribed to him, 
but which, from. their inferiority, are supposed to be 
the productions of his early youth. Of these, the long- 
est is the Culex, which has been translated by Spen- 
ser under the title of Vargil’s Gnat. ‘There can be 
no doubt, from two epigrams of Martial (8, 56; 14; 
185), that there was. a poem called Culex which had 
been written by Virgil. But it may be questioned if 
the Culex to which Martial alludes be the same with 
the poem under that name which we now possess. 
The Culex, which still appears in some of the editions 
of Virgil, is not without passages of considerable mer- 
it; but it exhibits few marks of the taste and judgment 
of the Mantuan bard. A compressed and pregnant 
brevity is one of the chief characteristics of that great 
poet’s genuine works ; but the Culex, as we now have 
it, is overloaded and diffuse, every thought and descrip- 
tion being spun out through as many lines as possible. 
Those critics who contend for the authenticity of the 
Culex, account for this redundancy by supposing that 
it was the first, and, indeed, a boyish production of its 
illustrious author. The Culex, however, which Virgil 
wrote, had no claim to such an excuse. For Statius 
mentions, in his Genethliacon of Lucan, that the Phar- 
salia of that poet had been completed by him before 
the age at which Virgil wrote the Culex. Now the 
Pharsalia was finished when Lucan was twenty-six; 


it so engrosses and intimidates the mind, that we are|so that, according to Statius, the Culex could not 


apt to think that, in order to execute successfully any 
work of a similar description, the approved prototype 
must be imitated, It is supposed that what had pleas- 
ed once must please always; and circumstances, in 
themselves unimportant, or perhaps accidental, are 
j It was 
natural, then, for the Romans, struck with admiration 
at the sublime and beautiful productions of the epic 
muse of Greece, to follow her lessons with servility. 
The mind of Virgil also led him to imitation. His 
excellence lay in the propriety, beauty, and majesty of 
his poetical character, in his judicious contrivance of 
composition, his correctness of drawing, his purity of: 
taste, his artful adaptation.of the conceptions of others 
to his own purposes, and his skill in the combination of 
materials. Accordingly, when Virgil first applied him- 
‘self to frame a poem, which might celebrate his im- 
perial master, and emulate the productions of Greece, 
in a department of poetry wherein she was as yet unri- 
valled, he first naturally bent a reverent eye on Ho- 
mer; and, though he differed widely from his Grecian 
master in the qualities of his mind and genius, he be- 
came his most strict and devoted disciple. The Lat- 
in dramatists, in preparing their pieces for the stage, 
had frequently compounded them of the plots of two 
if reek plays, melted, as it were, into one; and thus 

mpensated for the want of invention and severe sim- 
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have been written till after Virgil had attained that 
age, and ought, consequently, to have been’ as perfect 
in point of composition as his earliest eclogues. The 
probability therefore is, that the subject was of Vir- 
gil’s invention, and that some of the verses are truly 
Virgilian, but that the poem had been lengthened out 
and interpolated by the transcribers of the middle 
ages. The subject of the Culex may be considered 
as partly pastoral and partly mock-heroic ; but the 
mockery is of a gentle and delicate description, and 
much real beauty and tenderness break out amid the 
assumed solemnity. A goatherd leads out his flocks 
to feed upon the pastures near Mount Citheron, 
Having fallen asleep, he is suddenly roused from his 
slumbers by the bite of a gnat ; and, while awakening, 
he crushes to death the insect which had inflicted the 
wound. He then perceives a huge serpent approach- 
ing, which, if his sleep had not been broken, would 
inevitably have destroyed him. The shade of the gnat 
appears to the shepherd on the following night, and 
reproaches him with having occasioned its death at the 

moment when it had saved his life. The insect de- — 
scribes all that it had seen in the infernal regions during 
its wanderings, having as yet obtained no fixed habita- 
tion. Next day the shepherd prepares a tomb, in order 
to procure repose for the ghost of his benefactor, and 
celebrates in due form its funeral obsequies. | By far 
the finest, and probably the most genuine, passage of the 


rpolations of the scholiasts, we may find in it the 


The Ciris, a poem of the same doub 
attributed to Cornelius Gallus, records the, well-kno\ 
mythological fable of Scylla, daughter of Nisus, and 
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transformation.into the bird called Ciris, from which the 
poem derives its title. ‘That part whichis introductory 
to the complaint of Scylla is not very clear in language 
or lofty in point of conception. The lamentation it- 
self is as good-as might be expected, considering the 
position in which it was uttered; Minos having, on his 
voyage home, fastened her to the side of his vessel, 
and thus dragged her along through the sea. Some 
of the lines are palpable imitations of the soliloquy of 
Ariadne in Catullus. Perhaps the best passage is 
one in which that poet has also been closely imitated, 
describing the effects of ungovernable love in the 
breast of Scylla. From the Ciris, Spenser, who had 
translated the Culex, imitated a long passage, which 
constitutes part of the Legend of Britomart, in the 
third book of the Faéry Queen.—The Morelum would 
certainly be a.curious and interesting production, could 
it be authenticated as the work of Virgil or Septimius 
Serenus, to whom Wernsdorff has ascribed it, and who 
flourished at Rome during the reigns of the Flavian 
family. Its. subject is one concerning which few rel- 
ics have descended to us from antiquity. It gives 
an-account of the occupations and daily life of an Ital- 
ian peasant ; and, so far as it goes, everything is re- 
lated with the greatest minuteness; but the employ- 
ments only of the morning are recorded. The peasant 
Simulus rises with the dawn. He gathers together 
the ashes of the yesterday’s fire. He then bakes some 
bread; and, with the assistance of an African freed- 
woman named Cybale, he prepares a sort of food call- 
ed Moretum, which gives name to the poem, and was 
chiefly composed of herbs culled from his garden. 
This introduces a curious description of a peasant’s 
kitchen-garden, and the sort of plants which were rear- 
ed in it, The poem concludes with the peasant’s 
yoking his oxen, and beginning to plough his field. 
It is probable, however, that what is now extant is 
‘only a fragment at the commencement of the Moretwm, 
or the first of a series of rustic eclogues, in which the 
ayocations of a peasant were described in succession 
- through the whole day. The Copa merely contains 
an mvitation from an hostess, who was a native of 
Syria,.to pass the hours merrily in a place of enter- 
- tainment which she kept beyond the gates of Rome; 
* but a good-humoured drinking-song by the majestic 
author of the Georgics and Aineid is in itself a curi- 
osity.—The best edition of Virgil is that of Heyne, 
which first appeared from the Leipsic press in 1767- 
68, 4 vols. 8vo. It has been often reprinted : the most 
complete is that with the additions of Wagner, Lips., 
1831. The edition of Forbiger, Laps., 1826-9, 3 vols. 
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gates, mounted a horse, and spurred headlong to the 
camp near Tusculum. ‘The wild and frantic aspect 
of Virginius, his attire stained with blood, and the 
bloody knife still held convulsively in his grasp, in- 
stantly drew a crowd of the soldiery around him. In 
brief but burning terms he told his tale, and called 
aloud for vengeance.’ One thrilling sentiment of sym- 
pathizing indignation filled every bosom; they called 
to arms, plucked up their standards, and, marching to 
Rome, seized upon the Aventine. The army’ near 
Fidene caught a similar spirit, having received infor- 
mation of the bloody tragedy from Icilius, ‘They, in 
like manner, threw off the authority of their command- 
ers, chose military tribunes to lead them, and, hasten- 
ing to Rome, joined their brethren on the Aventine 
Hill. In the city all was tumult and terror. “The de- — 
cemvirs were unable to make head against the excited 
multitude, and the senate itself felt its power ineffect- 
ual to allay the tempest. ‘They began to treat with 
the people and the army, yet with dilatoriness, hoping 
the ferment would soon abate, and they might still re- 
tain their power. But the people were in earnest. 
Leaving a strong body to defend the Aventine for the 
present, they marched in military array through the 
city, and once more posted themselves on the sacred 
mount, followed by vast numbers of the plebeian party, 
men, women, and children. Then were the patricians 
compelled to yield, and the decemvirs resigned. (Vid. 
Appius, and Decemviri.) 

Virainius, the father of Virginia, made tribune of 
the people after the affair of his daughter. (Vid. 
Virginia. ) rae 

Viriituus, a shepherd of Lusitania, a hunter, a 
robber, and finally a military hero, almost unrivalled in 

fertility of resources under defeat, skill in the conduct 
of his forces, and courage in the hour of battle. Like 
he guerilla leaders of modern times, he knew how to 
avail himself of the wild chivalry of his’ countrymen, 
and the almost impenetrable fastnesses of his coun- 
try ; but, superior to them, he was equally able to 
guide a troop and to marsha! an army. Six years did 
he maintain the contest; and at length the consul 
Cepio, unable to subdue him in the field, procured his ~ 
assassination. The Lusitanians, deprived of their 
brave leader, were soon afterward completely sub- 
dued, B.C. 40 (Flor., 2, 17.—Val. Maz., 6, 4.) 

Visurers, a river of Germany, now the Weser, and 
falling into the German Ocean, (Vell. Paterc., 2, 
105.—Tac.,..Ann., 1, 70.) 

Vistta, a river falling into the Bal 
boundary of ancient Germany, now the 


* 


4, 


ties the eastern i 


8vo, is also a very useful one. (Dunlop's Roman 
Literature, vol. 3, p. 68, seqq.) , 
Vireia, a daughter of the centurion L, Virginius. 
The maiden had been betrothed to L, Icilius, one of the 
tribunes, and the author of the law known by his name. 
Her beauty, however, inflamed the passions of Appius 
Claudius, the decemvir, and he caused one of his cli- 
ents, M. Claudius, to seize her as his slave, intending 
in this manner to get the person of the damsel within 
his power. Intelligence was immediately sent to the 
camp to Virginius, who, obtaining leave of absence, 
hastened to Rome to protect his daughter. But in 
"vain did he claim his child ; in vain appeal to the sym- 
pathy of the people; in vain address himself to the 


istula, or, 

the Germans write the word, the Wezchsel. ge y/ 

13, 4.—Plin., 4, 12.—Amm. Mare., 32, 8.) oe 
Virrittius, I. Autus, a Roman emperor, who came 

.after Otho; He was descended from one of the most 

illustrious families of Rome, and, as such, he gained an 

easy admission to the palace of the emperors. The 

greatest part of his youth was spent at Caprew, where 

his willingness to gratify the most vicious propensities 

of Tiberius raised his father to the dignity of consul 

‘and governor of Syria. ‘The applause he gained in 

this school of debauchery was too great and flattering — 

to induce Vitellius to alter his conduct, and no lon, 

to be one of the yotaries of vice. Caligula was ple 

ed with his skill in driving a chariot ; Claudius lo 


plunged it into her heart ; then, turning 
ried, ‘‘ On thee and on thy head be the 
‘innocent blood!” -Appius ordered him 
but in vain. Waving aloft the bloody 
burst through the multitude, flew to the 


Duet , 


a gamester ; and he recom- Y 
ours of Nero by wishing him _ 
e crowded theatre. With such 

is not to-be wondered that 


nations and liberal promises. He was 
the Roman legions in Germany when Oth ~ 


ae 


_ Newton, his English translat 


VIiT 


claimed emperor, and the exaltation of his rival was 
no sooner heard in the camp, than he was likewise 
invested with the purple by his soldiers. He accept- 
ed with pleasure the dangerous office, and instantly 
marched against Otho. ‘lhree battles were fought, 
and in all Vitellius was conquered. A fourth, how- 
ever, in the plains between Mantua and Cremona, left 
him master of the field and of the Roman empire. 
Vitellius began his reign by endeavouring to concili- 
ate the fayour of the populace and the troops by large 
donations and expensive amusements. He then gave 
a loose rein to his own debasing appetites, of which 
the chief was absolute gluttony of the very grossest 
kind. , It is almost incredible, though stated by histo- 
rians, that in less than four months he expended on 


_ the mere luxuries of the table a sum equal to about 


seven millions sterling. This bloated and pampered 
ruler was soon regarded by all his subjects with con- 
tempt and disgust. The unrestrained licentiousness 


of the soldiery tended equally to make his reign hated | 


and feared by all who were exposed to the insults and 
outrages in which they indulged. To supply the funds 
necessary for the maintenance of his excessive luxury, 
he resorted to the too prevalent custom of listening to 
the accusations of spies, and putting to death all such 
accused persons, that he might seize upon their prop- 
erty. While thus wallowing in the indulgence of the 
most debasing appetites, Vitellius was startled by ti- 
dings of a very alarming nature. Vespasian, who had 
been sent to take the command of the army in Syria 
in the Jewish war, and had been detained there by the 
desperate resistance of the Jews, had sent his own son 
Titus to offer his allegiance to Galba. But, before 
his arrival, Galba was dead, and Otho and Vitellius 
were contending for the empire. Titus returned to 
his father for instructions ; and, though Vespasian ap- 
peared ready to acknowledge Vitellius, his own troops, 
were eager to raise him to the sovereignty. Being at 
Jength prevailed on to comply with the wishes of the 
army, he commenced his march towards Europe. The 
Illyrian and Pannonian armies immediately declared 
in his favour; and that of Illyricum, under the com- 
mand of Antonius Primus, crossed the Alps and 
marched towards Rome to dethrone Vitellius, The 
Vitellian army, commanded by Cacina, encountered 
that of Antonius near Cremona, but was defeated with 
great loss, and the city was taken. Antonius con- 
tinued to advance on Rome, and crossed the passes 
of the Apennines while the emperor was hastening to 
secure them. Vitellius fled to Rome, which was soon 
tnt : . . A : 
invested by the victorious army of Antonius. Anvin- 
-surrectionary tumult arose in the city itself, during 
which the Capitol was burned to the ground, and Sa- 
binus, the brother of Vespasian, was’ killed. The 
troops of Antonius at length forced an entrance into 
the city, stormed the quarters of the pretorian guards, 
and put those turbulent bands to the sword. Vitel- 
lius endeavoured to conceal himself, but was discov- 
ered, dragged through the streets to the place of pun- 
ishment for common malefactors, put to death in the 
most ignominious manner, and his mangled carcass 
cast into the Tiber amid the execrations of the multi- 
tude. Hight months and five days had this despica- 


ble wretch seemed to sway the sceptre of supreme do- 


-minion, when thus overtaken by the due reward of 
his debauchery and crimes. (Hetherington’s History 
of Rome, p. 185, seqq.) ti ” 

Virruvius Pottio, M., a celebra' riter on 
chitecture, born at Verona, and con ae mas, 
lius Cesar and Augustus. Some, as, for exampl 

| ve placed him in the 

been refuted by Hirt, 

ry of ancient architec- 

t bet den alten, Berlin, 


reign of Titus, but they 
the author of an elaborate | 
ture (Geschichte der Bauku 


1822, 2 vols. 4to), at the end of his dissertation on 
the Pantheon. (Compare Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 
/ 1390 cine | 


Pad 
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yo 
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2, p. 189, seqg., im notis.) Under Augustus, who, du- 
ring the civil contest, had employed him in the con- 
struction of military engines, he was appointed inspec- 
tor of public buildmgs ; and it was at the request of 
this prince, and availing himself as well of the Greek 
works already written on that subject, as of the re- 


‘sult of his own experience, that Vitruvius published 


his work on Architecture. It isin ten books. The 
first seven treat of architecture, in its proper sense ; 
the last three of hydraulic architecture, gnomonics, and 
mechanics. ‘The style of Vitruvius is unostentatious, 
concise, and sometimes obscure. Its obscurity, how- 
ever, is owing to the fact of Vitruvius having been the 
first Roman who wrote on the subject of architecture, 


.and his using, in consequence, new terms and forms of 


expression to convey the meaning which he intends. 
The best edition is that of Schneider, Lips., 1807, in 
3vols. 8vo. It isto be regretted that the plans which 
originally accompanied the work of Vitruvius are lost 
to us. (The following works may be consulted with 
advantage in relation to Vitruvius: Hirt, Geschichte, 
&c., already referred to.—Steglitz, Archeologie der 
Baukunst, Weimar, 1801.—Genelli, Briefe tuber Vi- 
truv., Braunschw. und Berlin, 1802.—Rosch, Erlau- 
terungen zu Vitruv’s Baukunst, Stuttg., 1802.—Steig- 
litz archaolog. unterhalt., 1 Abth., Levpz., 1820.) 

Uxria Trasana, a city of Dacia, the residence of 
Decebalus. It was taken by Trajan. and called by his 
name. Its previous appellation appears to have been 
Sarmizegetusa. The modern name is Varhely or 
Varhel. (Inscript., ap. Grut.—Inscript., ap. Zamos. 
Analect., 5.) 

Unprinum, I. a town of upper Mossia, said by Pro- 
copius to have been repaired and embellished by Jus- 
tinian, and called Justiniana Secunda. It is now Gi- 
ustendil. (Procop., B. G., 4, 25.)—II. One of the 
principal towns of Dacia, now perhaps Kolsovar. i 

Uxpianus Domitius, one of those who have con- 
ferred the greatest honour on Roman jurisprudence, 
was born at Tyre. Under Septimius Severus he be- 
came the colleague of Sextus Pomponivs in the judi- 
cial stations which he filled. He continued to dis- 
charge these same official duties under Caracalla and 
Macrinus, but was sént into exile after the death of 
Heliogabalus. Alexander Severus recalled him, made 
him one of his council, and treated him with the great- 
est regard. He appointed him, also, pretorian pre- 
fect. In this post he rendered himself odious to the 
soldiery, who complained that he wished to abridge 
the privileges which they had enjoyed under Helio- 
gabalus. ‘They frequently demanded his death; and 
on one occasion, the emperor, to save him, covered 
him with his purple. Ulpian, however, was at last 
massacred by them, almost in the very arms of the 
emperor, to whom he had fled for refuge. ‘The peo- 
ple took up arms to defend him, and a violent contest 
arose, which lasted during three days. Ulpian wrote 
the most works of any Roman jurist: we have the 
titles of more than thirty of his productions, among 
which was a digest in forty-eight books ; a comment- 
ary on the dictum Perpetuum, in eighty-three ; and 
another on the Lex Julia Papia, in twenty.. Of all 
these works there remain twenty-nine chapters of that 
entitled Regule Juris, and which consisted of seven 
books. They were inserted in the abridgment of 
the Roman law made by order of Alaric. 
also his commentaries in Greek on Demosthenes. 


r-| The heathen writers have concurred in their eulogy 


of Ulpian, but the Christians have reproached him for 


inciting the emperor to a persecution of their sect. 
p. 286, seqg.—Bahr, | 


(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, 
Gesch. der Rom. Lit., p. 560.) 

Uttar, a small town of Latium, < 
tance, probably, from Velitre. Its ny j 
is plainly alluded to by Cicero, who calls the inh 
‘itants little frogs. (Ep. ad Fam., 7,18.) Ho 
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We have | 
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and Juvenal give us but a wretched idea of the place. | AZ@a rather late in the day, as it would appear, and, 


(Horat.,) Ep., 1, 11, 80.—Jwv., 10, 101. — Cramer's 
Ane. Italy, vol. 2, p. 85.) 

Utysszs, a king of Ithaca, son of Anticlea and La- 
ertes, or, according to some, of Sisyphus. (Vid. Sis- 
yphus, and Anticlea.) He became, like the other 
princes of -Greece, one of the suiters of Helen; but, 
as he despaired of success in his application on ac- 
count of the great number of his competitors, he so- 


licited the hand of Penelope, the daughter of Icarius. 
Tyndarus, the father of Helen, favoured the addresses 
of Ulysses, as by him he was directed to choose one 
of his daughter’s suiters without offending the others, 
and to bind them all by a solemn oath that they would 
unite together in protecting Helen if any violence were 
ever offered to her person. Ulysses had no sooner 
obtained the hand of Penelope than he returned to 
Ithaca, where his father resigned him the crown, and 
retired to peace and rural solitude. The abduction 
of Helen, however, by Paris, did not long permit him 
to remain in his kingdom ; and as he was bound, in 
common with the rest, to defend her against every in- 
truder, he was summoned to the war with the other 
princes of Greece. Pretending to be insane, not to 
leave his beloved Penelope, he yoked a horse and a 
bull together, and ploughed the seashore, where he 
sowed salt instead of grain. The artifice, however, 
was soon detected ; and Palamedes, by placing before 
the plough of Ulysses his infant son Telemachus, con- 
vinced the world that the father was not insane, who 
had the foresight to turn away the plough from. the 
furrow, not to hurt his child. Ulysses was therefore 
obliged to go to thewar; but he did not forget him 
who had exposed his pretended insanity. (Vid. Pala- 
medes.) During the Trojan war, the King of Ithaca 
distinguished himself by his prudence and sagacity 
as well as by his valour. By his means Achilles was 
- discovered among the daughters of Lycomedes, king 
of Scyros (vd. Achilles); and Philoctetes was in- 
duced to abandon Lemnos, and to come to the Tro- 
jan war with the arrows of Hercules. (Vid. Philoc- 
tetes.) With the assistance of Diomedes he slew 
Rhesus, and destroyed many of the sleeping Thra- 
cians in the midst of their camp (vid. Rhesus, and 
* Dolon) ; and, in conjunction with the same warrior, 
he carried off the Palladium of Troy. (Vid. Palla- 
dium, where, however, other accounts are given.) 
These, as well as other services, obtained for him the 
armour of Achilles, which Ajax had disputed with 
him. After the Trojan war Ulysses embarked oa 
board his ships to return to Greece, but he was ex- 
posed to a number of misfortunes before he, reached 
his native country : he was thrown by the winds upon 
the coasts of Africa, and visited the country of the 
Lotophagi (vid. Lotophagi), and afterward that of the 
Cyclopes, where his adventure in the cave of Poly- 
phemus occurred. . (Vzd. Cyclopes, and Polyphemus. ) 
He came next, in the course of his wanderings, to the 
island of A®olus, monarch of the winds, who gave 


him, tied up in a bag of ox-hide, all the winds which 
could obstruct his return to Ithaca; but the curi- 
osity of his companions to know what the bag con- 
tained proved nearly fatal. The winds rushed out, 
and hurried them back to Aolia; the king of which, 
_ judging, from what had befallen them, that they were 
hated by the gods, drove them’with reproaches from 
his isle. Thence he was carried to the land of the 
Lestrygonians (vid, Lestrygones), where he lost all 
his vessels except the one in which he himself was; 
and, on escaping from this gigantic and cannibal race, 
he came to the island of Alea, the abode of Circe. 
_ After dwelling here for an entire year, the warrior 
and his cc ions were anxious to depart; but the 
goddess t e hero that he must previously cross 
the ocean, and enter the abode of Hades, to consult 


the blind prophet Tiresias. Accordingly, they left| sures us that they were one of the oldest and_ 


impelled by a favouring north wind, their ship reached 
by sunset the opposite coast of ocean, the land of per- 
petual gloom. Ulysses obeyed the directions of the 
goddess in digging a small pit, into which he poured 
mulse, wine, water, flour, and the blood of the victims. 
The dead came trooping out of the abode of Hades, 
and Ulysses there saw the heroines of former days, and 
conversed with the shades of Agamemnon and Achil- 
les. error at length came over him; he hastened 
back to his ship; the stream carried it along, and 
they reached Alea while it was yet night. Leaving 
Hea on their homeward voyage, Ulysses and his 
companions came to the islands of the Sirens (vid. 
Sirenes), and, after having escaped from these, and 
shunned the Wandering Rocks, they reached the 
terrific Scylla and Charybdis. (Vzd. Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis.) As he sailed by Scylla, Ulysses saw six of 
his followers seized and devoured by the monster, 
after which he came to Thrinakia, the island of the 
sun-god. (Vid. Thrinakia.) Here his companions 
sacrilegiously fed upon the sacred herds, and were 
punished immediately after their departure. No soon- 
er had they lost sight of land than a violent storm 
arose; their vessel was struck by a thunderbolt; it 
went to pieces, and all were drowned except Ulysses. 
When his ship had been thus destroyed, he fastened 
the mast and keel together, and placed himself upon 
them. The wind, changing to the south, carried him 
back to Scylla and Charybdis. As he came by the 
latter, she absorbed the mast and keel; but the hero 
caught hold of a wild fig-tree that grew on the rock 
above, and held by it till they were thrown out again. 
He then floated along for nine days, and on the tenth 
reached Ogygia, the isle of Calypso. After eight 
years’ residence with this ocean-nymph (wid. Calypso), 
Ulysses resumed his wanderings on a raft of his own 
construction ; and he had already come in sight of the 
island of the Pheeacians (vid, Pheacia), when Neptune, 
still mindful that his son Polyphemus had been deprived 
of sight by means of the King of Ithaca, raised a storm 
and sunk his raft. He was carried along, after this, as 
he swam, by a strong northerly wind for two days and 
nights, and on the third day landed on the island of 
Pheacia, where he was kindly received by King Alci- 
nous and his daughter Nausicaa. Here he recited the 
narrative of his adventures, and after this he was con- 
yeyed in a Phzacian vessel to the shore of Ithaca. 
He had been absent twenty years, and he found, on 
his return, his palace beset by numerous suiters for the 
hand of Penelope, who were indulging day after day in 
riotous carousals, and wasting the resources of the mon- 
arch of Ithaca. Disguising himself as a beggar, Ulys- 
ses made himself known merely to his son Telema- 
.chas and his faithful herdsman Eumeus. 
he concerted measures to re-establish himself on his 
throne. These measures were crowned with success. 
The suiters were all slain, and Ulysses was restored 
to the bosom of his family. (Vid. Laertes, Penelope, 
Telemachus, Eumeus.) He lived about sixteen years 
after his return, and was at last killed by his son Tel- 
egonus, who had landed in Ithaca with the hope of 
making himself known to his father. This unfortu- 
nate event had been foretold to him by Tiresias, who 
assured him that he should die by the violence of 
something that was to issue from the bosom of the 
sea. (Vid. Telegonus.) The adventures of Ulysses, 
on his return from the Trojan war, form the subject 
of Homer’s Odyssey. (Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 
259, seqq.) oneal: 

Umeria, a country of Ita 


ly, to. the east of Etruria 
and north of the Sabin itory. The Latin writers 
were evidently acquainted with no people of Ite 
more ancient than the Umbri (compare Florus, 1, 1 

—Plin., 3, 14), and Dionysius of Halicarnassus as- 
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merous nations of the land (1,19). From his account, 
as well as from Herodotus (1, 94), it would appear 
that the Umbri were already settled in Italy long be- 
fore the arrival of the Tyrrhenian colony. To the 
Greeks they were known under the name of ’On6pcxoé, 
a word which they supposed to be derived from éu- 
6poc¢, under the idea that they were a people saved 
from an unusual deluge. (Plin., 1. c.—Solin., 5.) 
Dionysius has farther acquainted us with some partic- 
ulars respecting the Umbri, which’ he derived from 
Zenodotus, a Greek of Trcezene, who had written a 
history of this people. This author appears to have 
considered the Umbri an indigenous race, whose pri- 
mary seat was the country around Reate, a district 
which, according to Dionysius, was formerly occupied 
by the Aborigines. Zenodotus was also of opinion 
that the Sabmes were descended from the Umbri. 
Connected with the origin of the ancient Umbri, 
there is another question not unworthy our attention. 
It was contidently stated by Comelius Bocchus, a Ro- 
man writer quoted by Solinus (c. 8.—Serv. ad Ain., 
12, 753) and Isidorus (Orig., 8, 2), that. the Umbri 
were of the same race with the ancient Gauls. This 
opinion has been rejected, on the one hand, by Claveri- 
us and Maffei, while it has served, on the other, as a 
foundation for the systems of Freret and Bardetti, who 
contend for the Celtic origin of the Umbri.—On the 
rise of the Etrurian nation, the Umbrian name began 
to decline. They were forced to withdraw from the 
right bank of the Tiber, while nearly the whole of 
northern Italy fell under the power of their more en- 
terprising and warlike neighbours, though an ancient 
Greek historian makes honourable mention of the val- 
‘our of the Umbri, (Nic. Damasc., ap. Stob., 7, 89.) 
It was then, probably, that the Tuscans, as we are told, 
possessed themselves of three hundred towns previous- 
ly occupied by the Umbri. (Plin., 3, 5.) A spirit of ri- 
valry was still kept up, however, between the two na- 
tions ; as we are assured by Strabo that, when either 
made an expedition into a neighbouring district, the 
other immediately directed its efforts to the same 
quarter. (Strab., 226.) Both nations, however, had 
soon to contend with a formidable foe in the Gauls 
who invaded Italy ; and, after vanquishing and expell- 
ing the Tuscans from the Padus, penetrated still far- 
ther, and drove the Umbri from the shores of the 
Adriatic into the mountains. These were the Seno- 
nes, who afterward defeated the Romans on the banks 
of the Allia, and sacked their city. The Umbri, thus 
reduced, appear to have offered but little resistance to 
the Romans; nor is it improbable that this politic | 
people took advantage of their differences with the 
Etruscans to induce them to remain neuter while 
they were contending with the latter power. The 
submission of Southern Umbria appears to have taken 
place A.U.C. 446 (Liv., 9, 41). The northern and 
maritime parts were reduced after the total extirpation 
of the Senones, about twenty-five years afterward. 
(Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 1, p. 251, segqg.—Compare 
Niebuhr’s Roman History, vol. 1, p. 119, seqq., 
Cambridge transl.) ih 

Unenut, a people of Gallia Lugdunensis Secunda, 
whose country formed part of the Tractus Armoricus, 
-and answers to that part of modern Normandy in which 
are Valognes, Coutances, and Cherbourg, in the de- 
partment de la Manche. Their capital, at first, was 
 Crociatonum, answering to the modern Valognes. 
Afterward, however, their chief city was Constantini 
Castra, now Couwtances. (Lemaire, Index Geogr. ad 

Cas., p. 373.) ; ‘i NP 
Voconta Lex, de Testaments by Q. Voconius 
4, enacted that no one 


ferred chiefly to those who were rich, to prevent the 
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On account of its se- 


extinction of opulent families. 
(Cic., de Fin., 2 


verity, however, it fell into disuse. 
17.—Aul. Geill., 20, 1.) 

Vocontit, a people of Gallia Narbonensis, in the 
immediate vicinity of the Alps, on the banks of the 
Druma or Drome. ‘Their principal cities were Vasio, 
now Vaison; Lucus Augusti, now Luc; and Dea 
Vocontiorum, now Die. (Ces., B. G., 1, 10.— Le- 
maire, Index Geogr. ad Cas., p. 401.) 

Vocisus, now la Vosge, a mountain of Belgic Gaul, 
a branch of the chain of Jura, stretching in a northern 
direction; and in which are the sources of the Arar 
(now Saéne), the Mosa (now Meuse), and the Mosella 
(now Moselle). Its greatest height, Donnon, is about 
400 toises above the level of the sea, and its length 50 
leagues. (Lucan, 1, 397.—Ces., B. G., 4, 10.) 

_ VoLaTERR#, a city of Etruria, northwest of Sena, 
and northeast of Vetulonii. It stood nearly fifteen 
miles inland, on the right bank of the river Cecina. 
The modern name is Volterra; its Etrurian. appella- 
tion, as appears on numerous coins, was Velathri. 
Even if we had not the express authority of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (3, 51) for assigning to Volaterre a 
place among the twelve principal cities of ancient 
Etruria, the extent of its remains, its massive walls, 
vast sepulchral chambers, and numerous objects of 
Etruscan art, would alone suffice to show its antique 
splendour and importance, and claim for it that rank. 
From the monuments alone which have been discov- 
ered within its walls and in the immediate vicinity, 
no small idea is raised of the power, civilization, and 
taste of the ancient Etruscans. Its walls were form- 
ed, as may yet be seen, of huge massive stones, piled 
on each other without cement ; and their circuit, which 
is still distinctly marked, embraced a circumference 
of between three and four miles. ‘The citadel was 
built, as Strabo reports, on a hill, the ascent to which 
was fifteen stadia (Strab., 223); and it is supposed that 
the Tyrrhenian city of which Aristotle (De Mirab., p. 
1158) speaks, under the name of Ginarrea, as bein 
built on a hill thirty stadia high, is Volaterre. The 
first mention of Volaterre in the Roman history occurs 
in Livy (10, 12), where an engagement of no great 
importance is stated to have taken place near this city, 
at the close of a war, in which the Etruscans were 
leagued with the Samnites against the Romans, A.U.C. 
454. In the second Punic war we find Volaterre 
among the other cities of Etruria that were zealous in 
their offers of naval stores to. the Romans. (Liv., 28, 
45.) Many years afterward Volaterre sustained a 
siege, which lasted two years, against Sylla; the be- 
sieged consisting principally of persons whom that dic- 
tator had proscribed. On its surrender Italy is said to 
have enjoyed peace for the first time after so much 
bloodshed. Finally, we hear of Volaterre as a colony 
somewhat prior to the reign of Augustus. (F'ront., de 
Col.—Compare Plin., 3, 5.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 1, p. 186.) 

VoLATERRANA VADA, a harbour on the coast of Etru- 
ria, deriving its name from the city of Volaterre, 
which lay inland. ‘It is still known by the name of 


Itin., 1, 453.) an 

Votca, a numerous and powerful nation of southern 
Gaul, divided into two great branches, the Arecomici 
and Tectosages. I. The Volcw Arecomici occupied the 
southwestern angle of the Roman province in Gaul, 


and had for their chief city Nemausus, now Nismes.—_ 


II. The Volee Tectosages lay without the Roman 


inglish “ folk.” 
The Roman pronunciation of Volce, moreover, w 
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(Cic., pro Quinct., 6.—Plin., 3, 5. — Rutil., - 
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Votociisrs, a name common to many of the kings 
of Parthia, who made war against the Roman emper- 
ors. (Vid. Parthia.) : 

Vousct, a people of Latium, along the coast below 
Antium. No notice appears to be taken by apy Latin 
writer of the origin of this people. According to Ca- 
to, they occupied the country of the Aborigines (ap. 
Priscian., 5), and were at one time subject to the 
Etruscans. (Jd., ap..Serv., Ain., 11, 567.) We 
learn from Titinnius, an old comic writer quoted by 
Festus (s. v. Oscum), that the Volsci had a peculiar 
idiom distinct from the Oscan and Latin dialects. 
They used the Latin characters, however, both in their 
inscriptions and on their coin. Notwithstanding the 
small extent of country which they occupied, reaching 


re. only from Antium to Terracina, a line of coast of 


about fifty miles, and little more than half that dis- 
tance from the sea to the mountains, it swarmed with 
cities filled with a hardy race, destined, says the Ro- 
man historian, as it were by fortune,:to train the Ro- 
man soldier to arms by their perpetual hostility. (Ziv., 
6, 21.) The Volsci were first attacked by the second 
‘Tarquin, and war was carried on afterward between 
the two nations, with short intervals, for upward of 
two hundred years (Ziv., 1, 58); and though this ac- 
count is no doubt greatly exaggerated by Livy, and 
the numbers much overrated, enough will remain to 
prove that this part of Italy was at that time far more 
populous and better cultivated than at present. (Cra- 
mer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 82.) 

Voittumna Fanum, a spot in Etruria where the 
general assembly of the Etrurians was held on solemn 
occasions. (Lvv., 4, 23.—Id., 5,17.) Some trace of 
the ancient name is preserved in that of a church 
called Santa Maria in Volturno. (Lanzi, vol.-2, p. 
107.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 223.) 

Vousinium. Vid. Vulsinii. 

Vowuvsizis, a city in Mauritania Tingitana, between 
Tocolosida and Aque Dacice, in a fruitful part of the 
country. It is now Walili. (Itin. Ant., 23.— Mela, 
3, 10.) 

Votumnta, the wife of Coriolanus. (Lvv., 2, 40.) 

Voriscus, one of the writers of the Augustan His- 


) He was a native of Syracuse, and contemporary 


“with Trebellius Pollio, having flourished towards the 


close of the third and in the early part of the fourth 
century. /His father and grandfather lived on terms 
of intimacy with the Emperor Dioclesian. In the year 
-291 or 292, the prefect of Rome, Junius Tiberianus, 
prevailed upon Vopiscus to write a life of Aurelian, 
which no Latin historian had as yet taken up. He 
supplied him with various materials from the private 
papers of that prince, and also from the Ulpian library, 
Among the books consulted by him, Vopiscus names 
some Greek works. This biography was followed by 
the lives of Tacitus, Florian, Probus, Firmus, Satur- 
ninus, Proculus, Bonosus, Carus, Numerian, and Ca- 
rinus. Flavius Vopiscus is distinguished from his 
brethren in the Augustan collection by possessing more 
of order and method: the letters and official papers, 
moreover, which he has inserted in his history, impart 
a considerable value to the work. As to style, how- 
‘ever, he is on a level with the other writers in the Au- 
gustan History. He states, in his life of Aurelian, his 
intention of writing the life of Apollonius of Tyana, a 
project which he never executed. His works are giv- 
en in the Historie Auguste Scriptores. (Scholl, 
Hist. Lit. Rom., vol. 3, p. 156.) 

Urania, the muse of Astronomy, usually represent- 
ed as holding in one hand a globe, in the other a rod, 
with which she is a sat in tracing out some fig- | 
ure. (Vid. Muse.) By some she was said to be the 
te eus. (Catullus, 61, 2.— Nonnus, 
My . . s - 
Uranoponis, according to most geographers, a city 
n ar va of Athos, founded by Alexander, 
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brother of Cassander (Athen., 3, 54), and ‘the site of 
which is called Callitzi. (Cramer’s Anc. Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 260.) Gail, however, maintains that no such 
city ever existed, and that the name was a general ap- 
pellation for the whole peninsula of Athos, with its five 
cities. (Gail, Atlas, p. 21.) 

Urinus (Otpavdc, “Heaven” or “ sky’), a deity, 
the same as Coelus, the most ancient of all the gods. 
He married Terra, or the Earth, by whom he had the 
Titans. (Vid. Titanes.) ; 

Urcinium, a town on the western coast of Corsica, 
east of the Rhium Promontorium. It was fabled to 
have been founded by Eurysaces, the son of Ajax, 
and is now Ajaccio. 

Uria (Ureium or Hyreium), a town on the coast of 
Apulia, giving name to the Sinus Urias, or Gulf of 
Manfredonia. The position of this town has never 
been very clearly ascertained, partly from the cireum- 
stance of there being another town of the same name 
in Messapia, and partly from the situation assigned to 
it by Pliny, to the south of the promontory of Garga- 
nus, not agreeing with the topography of Strabo. 
(Plin., 3, 11. — Strabo, 284.) Hence Cluverius and 
Cellarius were led to imagine that there were two 
distinct towns named Uria and Hyrium; the former 
situated to the south, the latter to the north of Garga- 
nus. (Ital. Antig., vol. 2, p. 1212.— Geogr. Ant., lib. 
2,c. 9.) It must be observed, however, that Dionys- 
ius Periegetes and Ptolemy (p. 62) mention only 
Hyrium, and therefore it is probable that the error has 
originated with Pliny. At any rate, we may safely 
place the Hyreium of Strabo at Rodi. (Cramer’s 
Anc. Italy, vol. 2, p. 273, seqq.) 

Usirrtes or Usipu, a German tribe. Driven by the 
Suevi from the interior of Germany, the Usipetes pre- 
sented themselves on the banks of the Lower Rhine, 
crossed that stream, and passed through the territories 
of the Menapii into Gaul. COvwsar defeated them and 
drove them back over the Rhine, and we then find 
them settling to the north of the Luppia or Lippe, 
and reaching to the eastern mouth of the Rhine. At 
a subsequent period they had their settlement between 
the Szeg and Lahn, but gradually merged into the 
name of Allemanni. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 3, p. 
153, 239.) 

. Usrica, a mountain and valley in the Sabine terri- 
tory, near Horace’s farm. (Horat., Od., 1, 17, 11.) 

Urica, a city of Africa, on the seacoast, northwest 
of Carthage, and ‘separated from its immediate district 
by the river Bagradas. The Greeks called the name 
Ityke (Irvxy), probably by a corruption. Utica was 
the earliest, or one of the earliest colonies planted by 
Tyre on the African coast, and Bochart deduces the 
name from the Pheenician Afica, i. e., “ ancient.” 
(Geogr. Sacr:, 1, 24, col. 474,1.1-)  Velleius Pa- 
terculus makes it to have been founded about the time 
that Codrus was king at Athens, about 1150 B.C., 
consequently in the period when the Greeks were be- 
ginning to make their settlements along the coast of 
Asia Minor (1, 2). Justin asserts that Utica was 
more ancient than Carthage (18, 4, 5). It was origi- 
nally a free and independent city, like all the other 
large settlements of the Phoenicians, and had a senate 
and suffetes, or presiding magistrates, of its own. As 
Carthage, however, rose gradually into power, it as- 
sumed a kind of protection over Utica, as would ap- 
pear in particular from the language of the second 
treaty between Rome and Carthage, where the latter 
state speaks not only for itself, but also for the people — 
of Utica. (Polyb., 3, 24.) At a subsequent period 
we find Utica, it is true, sl it a separate constitu-. 
tion of its own, but, in reality, more or less dependant 


upon the power of Carthage. Hence the disaffection _ 


frequently shown by the inhabitants to the Carthagin- 

dex CHB the ease with which Agathocles made him- 

self master of the place, and its siding with the re- 
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volted mercenaries after the first Punic war. (Diod.. 
Sic., 20, 54. — Polyb., 1, 82, 88.) The punishment 
inflicted by the Carthaginians on the people of Utica, 
on the quelling of this rebellion, probably. drew more 
closely the connexion between the two cities ; at least 
Scipio besieged Utica in vain during the second Punic 
‘war. At the beginning of the third Punic contest, 
however, the inhabitants of Utica regarded it as the 
. safer course to separate their interests from those of 
Carthage. They gave themselves up, therefore, vol- 
untarily to the power of Rome, and this latter state 
had now a firm foothold for the prosecution of all her 
ambitious plans in relation to Africa. (Polyb., 36, 1.) 
As some recompense to the Uticenses for the valuable 
aid they had afforded during the war, the Romans, at 
its close, bestowed upon them a large portion of the 
territory immediately adjacent to Carthage (Appian, 
Bell. Pun., c. 135); and Utica was now, and remain- 
ed as long as Carthage continued in ruins, the first city’ 
of Africa in point of importance, and the seat of the 
proconsul. And yet it never became a very flourish- 
ing city, since in all the civil wars of the Romans de- 
tachments of one party or the other invariably landed 
near this place, and fought many, of their battles here. 
Thus, it was near Utica that Pompey defeated the op- 
ponents of Sylla (Orosiws, 5, 21); here, too, Curio 
contended for Cesar, and, not long after, Cesar’s op- 
ponents selected Utica as the chief seat of the war. 
The issue was:an unfortunate one for the republican 
party, and Cato (hence called Uticensis) found here a 
death by his own hand. Hitherto Utica had remained 
a free city, with its old constitution ; and hence Hir- 
tius speaks of its senate. (Auct., Bell. Afr., c. 87, 
. 90.) Augustus declared the place a Roman colony. 
(Dio Cass., 49, 16.—Plin., 5, 4.) It still, however, 
retained, in some’ measure, its early constitution, and 
hence is styled by Aulus Gellius a municipium (16, 13). 
At a later period, Utica was regarded, after Carthage, 
the latter having been rebuilt, as the second in Africa. 
.Utica had no harbour, but safe roads in-front of the 


town. Its ruins are to be seen at the present day near 
Porto Farina, (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 10, pt.-2,.p. 
288, seqq.) 


Voutcanatia, festivals in honour of Vulcan, brought 
to Rome from Preneste, and observed in the month of 
August. The streets were illuminated, fires kindled 
everywhere, and animals thrown into the. flames, as a 
sacrifice to the deity. (Varro, L. L., 5, 3.—Plin., 
18, 13.) 

Voucani Instba. Vid. Adolie (Insule), and Li- 

ara. : : 
a Vutcanus, the god of fire, the same with the He- 
phestus ("H@asoroc) of the Greeks. Hephestus, the 
Olympian artist, is in Homer the son of Jupiter and 
Juno, (Jl., 1,572,578.) . According to Hesiod, how- 
ever, he was: the son of Juno alone, who was unwill-' 
ing to be outdone by Jupiter when he had given birth 
to Minerva. (Theog., 927.) He was born lame, and 
his mother was so shocked at the sight of .him. that 
she flung him from Olympus. The Ocean-nymph Eu- 
rynome,and the Nereid Thetis saved and concealed 
him in a cavern beneath the Ocean, where, during 
nine years, he employed himself in manufacturing for 
them various ornaments and trinkets. (J/., 18, 394, 
seqq.) Weare not informed how his return to Olym- 
pus was effected ; but we find him, in the Iliad, firmly 
fixed there ; and.all the mansions, furniture, ornaments, 
and arms of the Olympians were the work of his hands. 
It would be an almost endless task to enumerate all 


the articles formed by Hephestus. Only the chief of | 
them will here be noticed. One thing is remarkable. 


concerning them, that they were all made of the vati- 


ous metals ; no wood, or stone, or'any other substance: 


entering into their composition :. they were, moreover, 
frequently endowed with automatism. Hephestus 
made armour for 
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‘ioned by the artist-god with his own hand. 


‘founder of Praneste, the legend of whose birth is nearly 


Achilles and other mortal heroes. | 
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(1l., 8, 195.). The fatal collar of Harmonia was the 
work of his hands. (Apollod., 3, 4, 3.).. The. brass- 
footed, brass-throated, fire-breathing bulls of. Hétes, 
king of Colchis, were the gift of Hephestus to Aétes’ 
father Helius. (Apollon. Rhod., 3, 230.) He also — 
made for Alcinous, king of the Pheacians, the gold 
and silyer dogs which guarded his house.: (Od., 7, 
91.) For himself he formed the golden maidens, who 
waited on him, and whom he endowed with reason 
and speech, (Jl., 18,419.) He gave to Minos, king 
of Crete, the brazen man Talus, who each day com- 
passed his island three times to guard it from the in-. 
vasion of strangers. (Avpollod., 1,9, 26.) The bra- 
zen cup, in which the Sun-god and his horses and char- 
iot are carried round thé earth every night, was also 
the work of this god. The only instances we meet 
of Hephestus’ working in any other substance than ae 
metal are in Hesiod, where, at the command of Jupi- 
ter, he forms Pandora of earth and water (Op. et D., 
60), and where he. uses gypsum and ivory in the for- 
mation of the shield which he makes for Hercules. 
(Scut., Herc., 141.) That framed by him for Achilles. 
in the Iliad is all.of metal. —TIn the Iliad (18, 382), 
the wife of Hephestus is named Charis; in Hesiod 
(Theog., 945), Aglaia, the youngest of the Graces ; in 
the interpolated tale in the Odyssey (8, 266, seqq.), 
Aphrodite, the goddess of beauty.—The favourite haunt 
of Hephzstus on earth was the isle of Lemnos. It 


' was here that he fell when flung from Heaven by Jupi- 


ter for attempting to aid. his mother Juno, whom Ju- 
piter had suspended in the air with anvils fastened to 
her feet, As knowledge of the earth increased, Actna 
and all other places where there was subterranean fire 
were regarded as the forges of Hephestus ; and the 
Cyclopes were associated with him as his assistants. 
In Homer, when Thetis wants Hephestian armour for 
her son, she seeks Olympus, and the armour is fash- 
In the 
Augustan age Venus prevails on her husband, the. 
master-smith, to furnish her son Acneds with arms; 
and he goes down from Heaven to Hiera (one of .the 
Liparean isles), and directs his men, the Cyclopes, to 
execute the-order. (Ain., 8, 407, segg.) It is thus 
that mythology changes with modes of life. Hephes- 
tus and Minerva are frequently joined together as thé 
communicators unto men of the arts which embellish 
life and promote civilization. The philosophy of this 
view of the two deities is correct-and elegant. (Od., 
6, 233, —Jb., 23, 160.—Hom., Hymn., 20.— Plato, 
Polit., p. 177.— Vélcker, Myth. der Iap.,’p. 21, seq.) 
—The artist-god is usually represented as of ripe age, 
with a serious countenance and muscular form: his 
hair hangs in curls on his shoulders. _ He generally 
appears with hammer and tongs at his anvil, in a short ~ 
tunic, and his right arm bare; sometimes with a point- 
ed cap'on his head. The Cyclopes are occasionally 


‘placed with him,—Hephestus must have been regard- 


ed originally as simply the fire-god, a view of his char- 


acter which we find even in the Iliad (20, 73 ; 21, 330, 


seqg.). Fire being the great agent in reducing and 
working the metals, the fire-god naturally became an 
artist.. The former was probably Hephestus’ Pelasgi- 
an, the latter his Achean-character. The Vulcan of 


‘the Latins was also, like Hephestus, the god of fire, — 


but he is not represented as an artist. He was said, in 

one legend, to be the father of Servius Tullius, whose 
wooden statue was, in consequence, spared by the 
flames when they consumed the temple of Fortune in 
which it stood. (Owd, Fast., 6,627.—Dion. Hal.,4, — 
40.) He was also the reputed fathér of Cxculus, the & 


similar to that of Servius.. (Virg., in., 7, 678, seqq. 
—Servius, ad loc.) Vulcan was ear with a female 
power named Maia. (Keighiley’s Mythology, p. 107, 
51s) fe Set aaa 

Vouucativs, Gallicanus, one of the writers 0 
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Augistan History. He has the title of -Vir Clarissi- 


mus, which indicates that he was a senator. Vuleca-" 


tius, lived under Dioclesian, and proposed to himself 
to write a history of all the Roman emperors ; we 
have from him, however, only the life of Avidius Cas- 
sius. Some manuscripts even assign this biography 
to Spartianus, ° 
Vucsinit or Vorsinit, and also Vuustnium or VoL- 
SINIUM, a city of Etruria, situate on the northern shore 
of the Lacus Vulsiniensis. It is generally allowed to 
rank among the first cities of the country. Anacéount 
of its early contest: with Rome is to be found in Livy 
(5, 31). About the time of the war against Pyrzhus, 
Vulsinii, which the Roman writers represent as a most 
opulent and flourishing place, becomes so enervated by 
es wealth and luxury as to allow its slaves to over- 
~~ throw the constitution, and give way. to the most un- 
bridled licentiousness. and excess, till at last the citi- 
zens were forced to seek for that protection from Rome 
which they could not derive from their own resources. 
The rebels were speedily reduced, and brought to con- 
dign punishment. _ (Val. Maz., 8, 1.—Flor., 1, 21.— 
Oros,, 4, 5.) As a proof of the ancient prosperity of 
_ Vulsinii, it is stated by Pliny, on the authority of Me- 
trodorus Scepsius, that it possessed, when taken by 
the Romans, no less than 2000 statues.’ (Plin., 34, 
7.) From Livy we.learn that the Etruscan goddess 
Nortia. was worshipped-there, and that it was custom- 
ary to mark the years by fixing nails in her temples 
(7, 3). Vulsinii, at a later period, is noted as the 
birthplace of Sejanus, (Tuac., Ann., 4, 1.) . It isnow 
Bolsena. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy; vol..1, p. 221, seqq-) 
Vuuturnum, a town of Campania, at the mouth of 
the river Vulturnus, and on the left bank. It is now 
Castel di Volturno. The origin of this city was prob- 
ably Etruscan, but we do‘not find it mentioned in his- 
tory until it became a Roman colony, A.U.C. 558. 
.(Inv., 34, 45.) According to Frontinus, a second col- 
ony was sent thither by Caesar. Festus includes it 
among the prefecture. (Cramer’s Anc. Italy, vol. 
2, p. 145.) mea 4 ake 
Voutrurnos, I. a river of Campania, now Volturno, 
rising among the Apennines, in the territory of. Samni- 
um, and discharging its waters into the lower, sea. 
At its mouth stood the town of Vulturnum. The 
modern name is the Volturno. A magnificent bridge, 
with a. triumphal arch, was thrown over this river by 
Domitian when he caused a road to be constructed 
from Sinuessa to Puteoli; a work which Statius has 
undertaken to eulogize in some hundred lines of in- 
different poetry. (Sylv., 4, 3.—Cramer’s Anc. Italy, 
vol. 2, p. 144.)—II. A name applied by the Latin 
writers to the southeast wind, and answering to the 
Greek Etpévotoc, (Aul. Gell., 2, 22.—Vitruv., 1, 6.) 
Uxantis, an island off the coast of Gaul, now 
Ushant. (dtin. Hieros., 509.) 


UxELLoponvum, a city in Aquitanic Gaul, in the ter- | 


ritory of the Cadurci; now Pueche a’ Issolon. (Ca@s., 


B. G., 8, 32:)- . : 


Uxii, 2 mountaineer race occupying the ranges that’ 


run on each side of the river Orontes, and separate 
Persis from Susiana. They were predatory in their 
habits. (Diod., 27, 67.—Arrian, Ind., 3, 18.—Plin., 
6s) rien: ; 


Xx, 


Xanrawre (ZavOirrn), less correctly XANTIPPE, 


cient writers as a perfect termagant. It is more than 
_ probable, however, that the infirmities of this good 
woman have been exaggerated, and that calumny has 
had some hand in Seles her picture ; for Socrates 
uimself, in a dialogue with his son Lamprocles (Mem., 
2), allows her many domestic virtues ;. and we find 


the wife of Socrates, represented by many of the an- | 


x afterward ‘expressing great affection for her hus- ] 
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band during his imprisonment. She must have been 
as deficient in understanding as she was froward in 
disposition if she had not-profited by the daily lessons 
which, for twenty years, she received from such a 
master. (Hnfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 
171.—Compare the remarks of Mendelsohn, in his 
life of Socrates, prefixed to his German version of 
Plato’s. Phedon, p. 17, seqq-) 
~ Xanruiprus, I. a Spartan leader, who fought on the 
side of the Carthaginians in the first Punic war, and 
defeated Regulus. He is said to have left Carthage 
soon after this success, apprehending evil consequences 
to himself from the jealousy of the inhabitants. (Vid. 
Regulus.)—II. An Athenian commander, who ied the 
forces of Athens at the battle of Mycale. He was fa- 
ther of the celebrated Pericles. (Vid. Mycale.) 
XantTuus or Xanruos, I. a river of Troas in Asia 
Minor, the same as the Scamander, and, according to 
Homer, called Xanthus by the gods and Scamander by 
men. (Ved. remarks under the article Troja, ‘* Topog- 
raphy of Troy.”)—II. A river of Lycia, falling into 
the sea above Patara. It was the most considerable 
of the Lycian streams, and at an early period bore the 
name of Sirbes, as Strabo writes it, but Sibrus ac- 
cording to Panyasis (ap. Steph. Byz., s. v. Tpeuian). 
This stream was navigable for small vessels; and at 
the distance of seventy stadia from its mouth was 
Xanthus, the principal city of the Lycians. (Cramer’s 
Asia Minor, vol. 2, p. 247.) Bochart, with great prob- 
ability on his side, regards the name Kanthus as a 
mere translation into Greek of the Oriental and earlier 
name, since the term Zirba, both in Arabic and Phe- 
nician, is equivalent to the Greek favOdc, “yellow.” 
(Geogr. Sacr., 1, 6, col. 363.)—HI. The chief city 
of Lycia, situate on the river of the same name, at the 
distance of seventy stadia from its mouth. Pliny says 
it was fifteen miles from the sea; but that distance is 
too considerable, there being no doubt that the Lycian 
capital occupied the site of Aksenide, which occurs in 
the situation described by Strabo (666,—Compare 
Hecataus, ap. Steph. Byz., s. v. RavOoc). The Xan- 
thians have twice been recorded in history for the 
dauntless courage and perseverance with which they 


defended their city against a hostile army. The first. 


occasion occurred in the invasion of Lycia by the army 
of Cyrus under Harpagus, after the conquest of 
Lydia, when they buried themselves under the ruins 
of their walls and houses. (Herod., 1, 176.) The 
second. event here alluded to took place many centu- 
ries later, during the civil wars consequent’ on the 
death of Cesar. The Xanthians having refused to 
open their gates to the republican army commanded by 
Brutus, that general invested the town, and, after re- 
pelling every attempt made by the citizens to break 
through his lines, finally entered it by force. The 
Xanthians are said to have resisted still, and even to 
have perished in the flames, with their wives and chil- 
dren, rather than fall into the hands of the Roman gen- 
eral, who made many attempts to turn them away 
from their desperate purpose. (Plut., Vit. Brut.— 
‘Appian, Beil. Civ., 4, 18.—Dio Cass., 47, 34.)—Mr. 
Fellows describes the remains at Xanthus as all of the 
same date, and that a very earlyone. ‘‘ The walls are 
many of them Cyclopean. . The language of the innu- 
merable and very perfect inscriptions is like the Phe- 
nician or Etruscan; and the beautiful tombs in the 
rocks. are also of very early date.’ The city has not 
the appearance of having been very large, but its re- 
mains show that it was highly ornamented, particularly 
the tombs.” A detailed account of several of these 
tombs, and of the sculptures upon them, is also given 
by the same traveller. (Fellows? Asia Minor, p. 
225, seqgqg.)—1V. An ancient historian of Lydia. We 
learn from Suidas (s. v. Havoc) that his father’s name 
was Candaules ; that he flourished at the time of the 
capture of Sardis by the Ionians (Ol. ey that he 
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wrote a History of Lydia in four books. Suidas cites 
the second. Dionysius of Halicarnassus also quotes 
this work, and speaks of the author in terms of high 
commendation. (Ant. Rom., vol. 1, p. 22, ed. Rezske.) 
The Lydzaca are quoted by Parthenius, in Stephanus 
of Byzantium, and probably by the scholiast on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius : by Hephestion also (p. 14, ed. Gaisf.). 
The fragments of Xanthus are given by Creuzer in 
his “ Mistoricorum Gracorum Antiquiss. Fragmen- 
ta,” Heidelb., 1806, 8vo, p. 148, segg. (Mus. Crit., 
vol. 2, p. 109, segg.) 

Xen6cies, an Athenian tragic poet, ridiculed by 
Aristophanes, and yet the conqueror of Euripides on 
one occasion (Olym. 91.2, B.C. 415). He was of 
dwarfish stature, and son of the tragic poet Carcinus. 
In the Paz, Aristophanes applies the term pnyavodidac 
to the family. From the scholiast it appears that Xen- 
ocles was celebrated for introducing machinery and 
stage-shows, especially in thg ascent or descent of his 
gods. (Theatre of the Greeks, 3d ed., p. 66.) 

Xenocrates, I.an ancient philosopher, born at 
Chalcedon in the 95th Olympiad, B.C. 400. H first 
attached himself to A%schines, but afterward became 
a disciple of Plato, who took much pains in cultivating 
his genius, which was naturally heavy. Plato, com- 
paring him with Aristotle, who was also one of his 
pupils, called the former a dull ass, who needed the 
spur,-and the latter a mettlesome horse, who required 
the curb. His temper was gloomy, his aspect severe, 
and his manners little tinctured with urbanity. These 
material defects his master took great pains to cor- 
rect, frequently advising him to sacrifice to the Gra- 
ces; and the pupil was patient of instruction, and 
knew how to value the kindness of his preceptor. He 
compared himself to a vessel with a narrow orifice, 
which receives with difficulty, but firmly retains what- 
ever is put into it. So affectionately was Xenocrates 
attached to his master, that when Dionysius, in a vio- 
lent fit of anger, threatened to finc one who should cut 
off his head, he said, ‘‘ Not before he has cut off this,” 
pointing to hisown. As long as Plato lived, Xenoc- 
rates was one of his most esteemed disciples; after 
his death he closely adhered to his doctrine ; and, in 
the second year of the hundred and tenth Olympiad, 
B.C. 339, he took the chair in the Academy as the 
successor of Speusippus. Aristotle; who, about this 
time, returned from Macedonia, in expectation, as it 
should seem, of filling the chair, was greatly disap- 
pointed and chagrined at this nomination, and imme- 
diately instituted. a school in the Lyceum, in opposi- 
tion to that of the Academy where Xenocrates con- 
tinued to preside till his death. Xenocrates was cel- 
ebrated among the Athenians, not only for his wisdom, 
but also for his virtues. (Val. Max., 2, 10.—Cic., ad 
Alt., 2, 16.— Diog. Laert., 4, 7.) So eminent was 
his reputation for integrity, that when he was called 
upon to give evidence in a judicial transaction, in 
which an oath was usually required, the judges unan- 
imously agreed that his simple asseveration should be 
taken, :as a public testimony to his merit. Even 
Philip of Macedon found it impossible to corrupt 
him. When he was sent, with several others, upon 
an embassy to that prince, he declined all private in- 
tercourse with him, that he might escape the tempta- 
tion of a bribe. Philip afterward said, that of all those 
who had come to him on embassies from foreign 
states, Xenocrates was the only one whose friendship 
he had not been able to purchase. (Diog. Laert., 4, 
8.) During the time of the Lamiac war, being sent 
an ambassador to the court of Antipater for the re- 
demption of several Athenian captives, he was invited 
by the prince to sit down with him at supper, but de- 
clined the invitation in the words of Ulysses to Circe. 
(Odyss., 10, 383.) This pertinent and ingenious ap- 
plication of a passage in Homer, or, rather, the gen- 


_erous and patriotic spirit which it expressed, was so 
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pleasing to Antipater that he immediately released the 
prisoners. It may be mentioned as another example 
of moderation in Xenocrates, that when Alexander, to 
mortify Aristotle, against whom he had an accidental 
pique, sent Xenocrates a magnificent present of fifty 
talents, he accepted only thirty mine, returning the 
rest to Alexander with this message: that the large 
sum which Alexander had sent was more than he 
should have been able to spend during his whole life. 
So abstemious was he with respect to food, that his 
provision was frequently spoiled before it was con- 
sumed. -His chastity was invincible. Lais, a cele- 
brated Athenian courtesan, attempted, without suc- 
cess, to seduce him. Ofhis humanity, no other proof 
can be necessary than the following pathetic incident. 
A sparrow, which was pursued by a hawk, flew into 
his bosom; he afforded it shelter and protection till 
its enemy was out of sight, and then let it go, saying 
that he would never betray a suppliant. (dtl, V. H., 
13, 31.) He was fond of retirement, and was seldom 
seen in the city.. He was discreet in the use of his 
time, and carefully allotted a certain portion of each 
day to its proper business. One of these he employ- 
ed in- silent meditation. He was an admirer of the 
mathematical sciences, and was so fully convinced of 
their utility, that, when a young man who was unac- 
quainted with geometry and astronomy desired ad- 
mission, he refused his request, saying that he was 
not yet possessed of the handles of philosophy. In 
fine, Xenocrates was eminent both for the purity of 
his morals and for his acquaintance with science, and 
supported the credit of the Platonic school by his lec- 
tures, his writings, and his conduct. (Plut., de Virt. 
Mor., 2, p. 399.) He lived to the first year of the 
116th Olympiad, B.C. 316, or the 82d of his age, 
when he lost his life by accidentally falling, in the 
dark, into a reservoir of water. The philosophical 
tenets of Xenocrates were truly Platonic, but in his 
method of teaching he made use of the language of 
the Pythagoreans. He made Unity and Diversity prin- 
ciples in nature, or gods ; the former of whom he rep- 
resented as the father, and the latter as the mother 
of the universe: He taught that the heavens are di- 
vine, and the stars celestial gods ; and that, besides 
these divinities, there are terrestrial demons of a mid- 
dle order, between the gods and man, which partake 
of the nature both of mind and body, and are there- 
fore, like human beings, capable of passicns and hable 
to diversity of character. | (Diog. Laert., 4, 9, 10.— 
Plut. in Alex., vol. 5, p. 551.— Val. Maz., 4, 3.— 
Stob., Ecl. Phys., 1, 3.— Plut., de Is. et. Os., vol. 2, 
p. 167:—Enfield’s Hist. Philos., vol. 1, p. 244, seqq.) 
—II. A Greek physician of Aphrodisias, a work of 
whose is still remaining, on the-aliment afforded by 
fishes. The best edition is that published at Naples 
in 1794, 8vo, and which is based upon the edition of 
Franzius, which last appeared in 1774, Lips., 8vo. 
(Sprengel, Hist. de la Med., vol. 2, p. 57.) 
XENOPHANES, the founder of the Eleatic sect, was 
a native of Colophon, and born, according to Eusebi- 
us, about B.C. 556. From some cause which is not 
related, Xenophanes early left his country and took 
refuge in Sicily, where he supported himself by re- 
citing, at the court of Hiero, elegiac and iambic ver- 
ses, which he had written in reprehension of the The- 
ogonies of Hesiod and Homer. From Sicily he pass- 
ed over into Magna Grecia, where he took up the 
profession of philosophy, and became a celebrated pre- 
ceptor in the Pythagorean school. Indulging, how- 
ever, a greater freedom of thought than was usual — 
among the disciples of Pythagoras, he ventured to in- 
troduce new opinions of his own,’and in many par- 
ticulars to oppose the doctrines of Epimenides, Tha- 
les, and Pythagoras. He possessed the Pythagorea 
chair of philosophy about 70 years, and lived to | 
extreme age of 100 years. In metaphysics, Xer 
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anes taught that if there ever had been a time when 
Nothing existed, nothing could ever have existed. 
That whatever is, always has been from eternity, with- 
out deriving its existence from any prior principle ; 
that nature is one and without limit ; that what is one 
is similar in all its parts, else it would be many ; that 
the one infinite, eternal, and homogeneous universe 
is immutable and incapable of change; that God is 
one incorporeal eternal being, and, like the universe, 
spherical in form ; that he is of the same nature with 
the universe, comprehending all things within himself ; 
is intelligent, and pervades all things, but bears no re- 
semblance to human nature either in body or mind. 
(Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 414.) 
Xenopuon, I. a celebrated Athenian, son of Gryl- 
lus, distinguished as an historian, philosopher, and 
commander, born at Ercheia, a borough of the tribe 
figeis, B.C. 445. (Letronne, Biogr. Univ., vol. 51, 
p. 370.) Xenophon was unquestionably one of. the 
most respectable characters among the disciples of 
Socrates. He strictly adhered to the principles of his 
master in action as well as opinion, and employed phi- 
osophy, not to furnish him with the means of osten- 
tation, but to qualify him for the offices of public and 
private life. While he was a youth, Socrates, struck 
with the comeliness of his person (for he regarded a 
fair form as a probable indication of a well-propor- 
tioned mind), determined to admit him into the num- 
ber of his pupils. Meeting him by accident in a nar- 
row passage, the philosopher put forth his staff across 
the path, and, stopping him, asked where those things 
were to be purchased which are necessary to human 
life. Xenophon appearing at a loss for a reply to this 
unexpected salutation, Socrates proceeded to ask him 
- where honest and good men were to be found. Xen- 
ophon still hesitating, Socrates said to him, “‘ Follow 
me, and learn.” From that time Xenophon became a 
disciple of Socrates, and made a rapid progress in that 
moral wisdom for which his master was so eminent, 
Xenophon accompanied Socrates in the Peloponnesian 
war, and fought courageously in defence of his coun- 
try. It was at the battle of Delium, in the early part 
of this-war, that Socrates, according to some accounts, 
.saved the life of his pupil. In another battle, also 
fought in Beeotia, but of which history has preserved 
no trace, Xenophon would ‘seem to have been made 
prisoner by the enemy ; for Philostratus (Vzt, Soph., 
1, 12) informs us that he attended the instructions of 
Prodicus of Ceos while he was a prisoner in Bozotia. 
How his time was employed during the period which 
preceded his serving in the army of Cyrus is not as- 
certained ; it is more than probable, however, that he 
was engaged during the interval in several campaigns, 
since the skill and experience displayed in conducting 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand presuppose a farniliar 
acquaintance with the art of war. At the age of forty-- 
three or forty-four years, he was invited by Proxenus 
the Beotian, formerly a disciple of Gorgias of Leon- 
tini, and one of Xenophon’s intimate friends, to en- 
‘ter into the service of Cyrus the younger, the brother 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon of Persia. Xenophon consult- 
ed Socrates in relation to this step, and the philoso- 
pher disapproved of it, being apprehensive lest his old 
pupil might incur the displeasure of the Athenians by 
joining a prince who had shown himself disposed to 
aid the Lacedemonians in their war against Athens. 
He advised him, however, to yisit Delphi, and consult 
the god about his intended scheme. Xenophon obey- 
ed, but merely asked the oracle to which one of the 
gods he ought to sacrifice and offer up vows in order 
to ensure the success of what he was then meditating. 
For this Socrates blamed him, but, nevertheless, ad- 
vised him to do what the god had enjoined, and then 
take his departure. At Sardis, Xenophon met his 
end Proxenus, and obtained, through him, an intro- 
ction to Cyrus, by whom he was well received. 
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The prince promised, if he would enter into his ser- 
vice, to send him home in safety after his expedition 
against the Pisidians should have terminated. Xeno- 
phon, believing the intended expedition to have no 
other end than this, consented to take part in it, being 
equally deceived with Proxenus himself; for, of all 
the Greeks who accompanied Cyrus, Clearchus alone 
was from the beginning in the secret. ‘The army of ~ 
Cyrus marched from Sardis, through Lydia, Phrygia, 
Lycaonia, and Cappadocia, crossed the mountains of 
Cilicia, passed through Cilicia and Syria to the Eu- 
phrates, forded this river, passed through a part of 
Arabia and Babylonia, until they reached the plain of 
Cunaxa. After the fatal battle of Cunaxa and the 
fall of Cyrus, Xenophon advised his fellow-soldiers 
rather to trust to their own bravery than surrender 
themselves to the victor, and to attempt a retreat into 
their own country. They listened to his advice ; and, 
having had many proofs of his wisdom as well as cour- 
age, they elected him one of the five new commanders, 
chosen to supply the place of their former leaders, 
who had been entrapped -and slain by Tissaphernes. 
Xenophon was appointed in the room of Proxenus, and 
soon became the soul of all the movements of the 
Greeks in their memorable retreat, acquiring great 
glory by the prudence and firmness with which he con- 
ducted them back, through the midst of innumerable 
dangers. ‘The particulars of this memorable adven- 
ture are related by Xenophon himself, in his Anabasis, 
or Retreat of the Ten Thousand. In retreating, the 
object of the Greeks was to strike the Euxine; but 
the error they committed was in making that sea, ex- 
tend too far to the east. From Cunaxa they tumed 
their course to the Tigris, crossed that river, marched 
through Media, northward, still following the course 
of the Tigris. They then crossed the mountains of 
the Carduchi, and, after great exertions, reached the 
sources of the river just mentioned. After this they 
traversed Armenia, crossed the Euphrates not far from 
its source, lost many of their number in the marshes 
through the cold and snow, and came to the Phasis. 
Leaving this stream, they passed through the countries 
of the ‘T'aochi, Chalybes, Macrones, Colchians, and at 
last reached the Greek colony of Trapezus on the 
coast of the Euxine Sea. As there were not ships 
enough there to receive them all, they determined to 
return home by land, and, marching along the coast of 
the Euxine; came to Chrysopolis opposite Byzantium. 
After having crossed over to the latter city, and been 
deceived by the promises of Anaxibius, the Spartan 
admiral, they entered into the service of Seuthes, king 
of Thrace, who had solicited their aid.. This prince, 
howeyer, proving faithless, and paying them only a 
part of their stipulated recompense, they finally en- 
tered into the service of Thymbron, who had been di- 
rected by the Spartans to raise an army and make war 
upon the satraps Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes. Ac- 
cording to Xenophon, the whole distance traversed by 
the Greeks, both in going and returning, was 1155 
parasangs, or 34,650 stadia. The whole time taken 
up was fifteen months, of which the retreat itself oc- 
cupied less than eight.—Having returned to Greece, 
Xenophon, after an interval of four or five years, joined 
Agesilaus, king of Sparta, and fought with him, not 
only in Asia, but also against the Thebans at home, 
in the battle of Coronea. ‘The Athenians, displeased 
at this alliance, brought a public accusation against 
him for his former conduct in engaging in the service 
of Cyrus, and condemned him to exile. The Spar- 
tans, upon this, took Xenophon, as an injured man, un- 
der their protection, and provided him with a comfort- 
able retreat at Scilluns in Elis, making him a present 
of a dwelling there, with considerable land anced 
to it, According to Pausanias (5, 6), they gave hi 
the entire town of Scilluns. Here he remained, if we i 
believe the same Pausanias, for the ay ag of his 
or *N hee 
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days, and in this retreat dedicated his time to literary | and commerce. Plato (de Leg., 3:—Op., vol. 8, p- 


pursuits. Xenophon himself has given us, in the Ana- 
basis (5, 3, 7), an interesting account of his residence at 
Scilluns, where he erected a temple to the Ephesian Di- 
ana, in performance of a vow made during the famous 
retreat which he so ably conducted. In this place he 
died, in the 90th year of his age. Pausanias, who vis- 
ited the ruins of Scilluns, states that, the tomb of Xen- 
ophon was pointed out to him, and over it his statue of 
Pentelic marble. He adds, that when the Eleans took 
Scilluns, they brought Xenophon to trial for having ac- 
cepted the estate at the hands of the Spartans, but that 
he was acquitted, and allowed to reside there without 
molestation. The common account, however, makes 
him to have retired to Corinth when a war had bro- 
ken out between the Spartans and Eleans, and to 
have ended his days there. ‘The integrity, the piety, 
and the moderation of Xenophon rendered him an 
ornament to the Socratic School, and proved how 
much he had profited by the precepts of his master. 
His whole military conduct discovered an admirable 
union of wisdom and valour. And his writings, at the 
same time that they have afforded, to all succeed- 
ing ages, one of the most perfect models’ of purity, 
simplicity, and harmony of language, abound with sen- 
timents truly Socratic.—By his wife Phitesia Keno- 
phon had two sons, Gryllus and Diodorus; the for- 
mer of whom fell with glory in the battle of Manti- 
nea, after having inflicted a mortal wound on Epam- 
inondas, the Theban commander. (Vid. Gryllus.) 
—The works of Xenophon, who has been styled; 
from the sweetness and graceful simplicity of his lan- 
guage, the ‘“‘ Attic bee,” are as follows: 1. ‘EAAnviKd 
(Grecian History”), in seven books. In this work 
Xenophon gives a continuation of the history of Thu- 
cydides, down to the battle of Mantinea. It was un- 
dertaken at an advanced age, amid the retirement of 
Scilluns, and completed either there or at Corinth. 
The work is full of lacune ‘and falsified: passages. 
The recital of the battle of Leuctra is not given with 
sufficient development, and it’ is evident that Xeno- 
phon relates with regret the victory of Epaminondas 
over his adopted country. Xenophon does not imitate 
in this production.the manner of Thucydides. “That 
of Herodotus accorded better with his general char- 
acter as a writer, and had more analogy to the style 
of eloquence that marked the’school of Isocrates, 
of which Xenophon had been a disciple.—2::’Avd6a- 


otc (“The Expedition into Upper Asia”), otherwise: 


called ‘‘the Retreat of the Ten Thousand.” ' Xeno- 
phon, as has already been remarked, bore a large share 
in this glorious expedition. His narrative, written 
with great clearness and singular modesty, forms one 
of the most interesting works bequeathed to us by an- 
tiquity.—3. Kupov Iladeia (“.The Education of Cy- 
rus’). This work not only gives a view of the earlier 
years of Cyrus the Great, but also of his whole life, 
and of the laws, institutions, and government employ- 
ed by him at home and abroad, in peace and in war. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ep. ad Cn. Pomp.— 
Op., vol. 6, p. 777, ed. Reiské) characterizes the work 
as the elxova Baordéuc ayabod Kat eddaipovoc, and 
Cicero (Ep. ad Q. Fr., 1, 1, 8) warns us not to con- 
sider this treatise as constructed with historic faith, 
but as @ mere pattern of just government. In fact, 
the Cyropedia is less a history than a species of his- 
torical romance. Cyrus is represented to us as a wise 
and magnanimous, a just, generous, and patriotic king ; 


_- as a great and experienced, a prudent and invincible 


“commander ; a bright exemplar to those who are called 
to wield the military energies of nations, to defend 
their father-land from hostile aggression, to conquer 
.a foreign soil the enemies of their country, to en- 
arge the boundaries of their empire, and to diffuse 


‘peaceful i pty, of extended manufactures, trade, 
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over subject millions the blessings of civil order and: 


| fore us Judges”). This piece is not, as the 


142, ed. Bip.) denies that Cyrus dp07¢ mawWeiac 7gOat, 
and this statement is Considered by Valckenaer to have 
been directed against the representations’ of Xeno- 
phon ; and hence we need feel no surprise at the op- 
position between the Banquet of Xenophon and that 
written by Plato. From Aulus Gellius (NV. 4.,.14, 3) 
we discern some traces of this personal hostility be- 
tween these great philosophers. (Barker, de Xen., 
Cyrop., 1, 1.—Compare remarks under the article 
Plato.)—As regards the more received accounts rela- 
tive to the elder Cyrus, the student is referred to that 
article itself—Some modem critics have thought that 
Xenophon, in this work, is not as romantic in his de- 
tails as he is commonly supposed to be, but that he 
gives us the mode of education adopted in the case of 
the young Persians that belonged to a privileged caste, 
that of the. warriors namely, and not ‘the manner of 
rearing which was‘ common to the people at large. 
One thing at least is certain, that nothing in the Cyro- 
pzdia indicates the intention of its author to produce 
a work of the imagination. Others have supposed 
that Xenophon’s object in writing the treatise in ques- 
tion was to criticise the first two books of Plato’s Re- 
public, and’ that the latter retaliated in his third book 
of laws by drawing a character of Cyrus quite different 
from that which Xenophon had depicted. (Consult 
Aul. Gell., l. c., and, in relation to the Cyropedia gen- 
erally, the Dissertation of Fraguier, Mem. de I’ Acad. 
des Inscr., &c., vol. 2, p. 48.—Saznte-Croix, Observa- 
tions, &c., tbid., vol. 46, p. 399.— Baden, Opuscula 
Latina, Havn., 1763, 8vo, n. 2.—Damm, Berliner 
Monatschrift, 1796, vol. 1, p. 69.). Though the Cyro- 
pedia be certainly the work of Xenophon, some doubts 
have nevertheless arisen with respect to the latter part 
of the history,.and which Valckenaer, Schneider, F. 
A. Wolfe, and many other modern scholars regard as 
the addition of some later writer, who wished to weak- 
en the favourable impression towards the Persians 
which the perusal.of the main work-could not fail to 
produce. (Compare Schulz, De Cyropedie epilogo, - 
&c. Hal., 1806, 8vo.— Bornemann, Epilog. der Cyro- 
pedie, &c.:, Leipz., 1819, 8vo.)—4, Adyog stg Aynat- 
Aaov (‘‘Eloge on Agesilaus”). Xenophon had fol- 
lowed this prince in his expedition into Asia, and had 
been an eyewitness of his victories in that country. 
He had accompanied him also in his Grecian ‘cam- 
paighs, and his attachment to this eminent commander 
was the secret cause of his banishment from Athens. 
No one, therefore, was better qualified to write the bi- 
ography of this celebrated. Spartan, © Cicero, in speak- 
ing of this work of Xenophon’s, says that it surpasses 
all the statues ever erected to the, Lacedemonian 
monarch (Ep. ad Fam., 5, 12)-; and yet some modern 
critics, with Valckenaer at their head, have regarded 
this piece of biography as below the standard of Xen- 
ophon’s acknowledged ‘abilities as*a writer, and the: 
production of some sophist or rhetorician of a subse- 
quent age.—5. ’Arrournuovetwata Zwxparove (‘ Me- 
moirs of Socrates’), the best of Xenophon’s philo- 
sophical works. It gives, first, a justification of Soc- 
rates against the charge of having introduced strange 
deities instead of worshipping the national ones, and 
of having corrupted the young by his example and 
maxims. It then goes on to adduce various conver- ~ 
sations between Socrates and his disciples on topics of 
amoral and religious nature. (Consult Dissen, De phi- 
losophia moral in Xenophontis de Socrate commenta- 
rus tradita, Gott., 1812.) This work, written with 
singular grace and elegance, offends in many instances 
aint he sand ‘the form of the dialogue, and be- 
comes, on these occasions, an actual monologue. It is 
divided into four books, but is thought to have been 
anciently more voluminous.—6. Dwxpdrove ’Aro 
yia mpoc rode dikacrac (** Defence of Socrates | 
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is judges ; neither is it a defence of himself, on the 
part of Socrates, against the vices and crimes laid to 
his charge; it is rather a development of the motives 
which induced the sage to prefer death to. the humii- 
ation. of addressing entreaties and supplications to 
prejudiced judges. . Valckenaer and Schneider consider: 
the work unworthy of Xenophon. The.former of these 
critics sees in this the. production of the same indi- 
vidual who fabricated the latter part of the Cyropedia ; 
while Schneider thinks that it once formed a portion 
of the Memoirs of’ Socrates, and that the grammari- 
ans, after detaching it from this work, falsified and 
corrupted it in many places.—7. Luurdovov $uAocd- 
gov (** Banquet of Philosophers”). ‘The object which 
Xenophon had in view in writing this piece, which: is 

a chef d’euvre inpoint of style, was to place in the 
clearest light the purity of his master’s principles rela- 
tive to friendship and love, and to. render a just hom- 
age to the innocence of his moral character. Some of 
‘the ancients were persuaded that Xenophon had an- 
other and secondary object, that of opposing his “ Ban- 
‘quet” to Plato’s dialogue which bears the same title, 
and in which Socrates had not been depicted, as Xen- 
ophon thought, with all the simplicity that marked his 
character. _ Schneider and Weiske, two celebrated 
commentators on Xenophon, as well as an excellent 
judge in matters of taste, the distinguished Wieland 
(Aitische Museum, vol. 4, p. 76), have adopted this 
same opinion; but it has been attacked by two other 
scholars, Boeckh and Ast.. The former’ believes that 
Plato wrote his dialogue after having read the Bariquet 

_ of Xenophon, and :that, in place of Socrates as he real- 
iy was; the founder of. the. Academy wished to trace, 
under the name of this philosopher, the ‘beau ideal of. 
"a true sage, such as he had conceived the character 
_ to be. (Commenitatio Academica de simultate que. 
Piatoni cum Xenophonte intercessisse fertur, Berol., 
1811, 4to.) Ast goes still farther, and pretends to 
find in the Banquet of Xenophon sure indications of 
its having.been one of the works of his youth. (Ast, 
Platons Leben und Schriften, p. 314.)—8. ‘Iépov 7 
Twpavvoc (“ Hiero’”), a dialogue between the Syracu- 
san monarch and Simonides, in which Xenophon com- 
pares the troublesome life of a prince with the tran- 
quil existence of a private individual, intermingling 
from time to time observations on the art of govern- 
‘ing.—9. Olxovoptxdg Aoyoo (‘‘ Discourse on Econo- 
miy’’). This piece is in the form of a dialogue between 
Socrates and Ciitobulus, son of Crito, and one of his 
disciples. Some critics have regarded it as the fifth 
book of the Memoirs. It is less -a theory of, than.a 
eulogium on, rural economy, or; in other words, a 
treatise on morality as applied to rural and domestic 
life. It contains.also some interesting and instructive 
details relative to the state of agriculture among the 
Greeks: we find in it, likewise, some) anecdotes re- 
specting. the younger Cyrus. Cicero translated: this 
work into Latin, and Virgil has drawn from it the.ma-_ 
terials for some passages in his Georgics.—11. Tep? 
. lrrixiig ( On the Knowledge of Horses”). A very 
useful treatise, in which Xenophon makes known the 
marks ‘by which a good horse ‘may be discovered. 
He cites, abridges, and completes the work of a cer- 

’ tain Simon, who had written on this subject before him. 
IL. Inrapyexde (“ Hipparchicus, or the duties of an 
officer of cavalry”). After having said something re- 
specting the knowledge of horses necessary for an of- 
ficer of cavalry to have, Xenophon lays down the 
males that ought:to guide in the selection of the officer 
himself, and then traces the general i 
jing to the station. —12. Kuvyy ¢ 
chase’’). A eulogium on the exercise 
‘which Xenophon unfolds the theory 
—13. Tlépou: 7) rept mpooddav (On the 
ttica”). ‘The object of this treatise is to show that 
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the revenues of Attica, if well regulated, are suffi- 
cient for its population, without the need of the Athe- 
nians rendering themselves odious by exactions from 


their allies or subjects.—14. Aakedaimovior moActeia — 


(“‘ Government of the Lacedemonians’’).—15. A@nvai- 
wy moActela (* Government of the Athenians”). ‘These 
two small works are very probably not Xenophon’s.— 
We have also seven letters of this same writer.—The 
best editions of the works of Xenophon are, that of 
Schneider, Lips,,.1800, reprinted at Oxford, 1812, 6 
vols. 8vo, and that of’ Weiske, Lips., 1798-1802, 5 
vols. 8vo. “There are numerous editions also of the 
separate works, some very useful.—II. A Greek ro- 
mance writer, a native of Ephesus, whose era and his- 
tory’ are equally unknown. With the exception of 
Suidas, no ancient writer makes any mention of him, 
not even Photius, who has recorded the names of so 
many: writers of the middling class. ‘The Baron di 
Lacella places him in the age of the Antonines, and 
others in the fourth and fifth centuries. Peerlkamp, 
on.the other hand, one of his editors, considers him 
to be the earliest of the Greek romancers, and fancies 
that he is able. to detect the imitations of the rest. 
The same author affirms that Xenophon is an assumed 
name, and, farther, that no'Greek romancer, with the 
exception of Heliodorus, has written in his real name. 
Mr. Dunlop,.in his History of Fiction, mentions three 
Xenophons, who lived about the time of Chariton ; 
but Chariton must have lived in or after the fifth cen- 
tury, at a distance of ‘no less than 300 years from the 
time in which we have placed Xenophon, on the best 
authorities we can find. The three Xenophons, ac- 
cording: to Mr. Dunlop, were Antiochus; Cyprius, and 
Ephesius, and their works, ‘‘ Babylonica,” “ Cypriaca,” 
and “‘ Ephesiaca.”’ Of these, only the last has been 
published. It is entitled "Egeotaxa ra Kata ’Aviav 
kal ’Abpoxduny (“ Ephesiacs, or the Loves of Abro- 
comes and Anthia”). The story is ‘commonplace, 
and yet improbable’; but the style is simple, and the 
action busy without confusion. For a long time the 
existence of this work was denied. In the fifteenth 
century, Angelo Poliziano quoted a passage from this 
romance ; but the incredulity of the learned was still 
manifested two centuries after. At length, in 1726, 
an Italian translation was published by Antonio Maria 
Salvini, and in the same. year the Greek text appeared 
in print. Even this, however, was insufficient; for, 
eight years after, we find Lenglet du Fresnoy, in his 
pseudonymous work onthe customs of the Romans, 
asserting that ‘neither the original Greek, nor any 
other version,” was known. ‘The best edition of 
Xenophon of Ephesus is that of Peerlkamp, Harlem, 
1818, 4to. There is also a good edition by Passow, 
Lips., 1833, 12mo. (Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. 
5, p. 124, seqq.) . 

Xerxes, [..son and successor of Darius Hystaspis on 
the throne of Persia. Hé was, in fact, the second son 
of that monarch, but the first born unto him of Atossa, 


‘the daughter of Cyrus, whom Darius had married after 


he came to the throne. The elder son was Artabanus, 
born unto Darius while yet in a private station, The 
two princes contended for the empire, Artabanus 

ounding his claim on the common law of inheritance, 
Saieoe! the younger, on his descent. from the. founder 
of: the monarchy. Demaratus, the exiled king of 
Sparta, aided Xerxes with his counsels, and suggest- 
ed to him another argument, drawn from the S; par tan 
rule of succession, by which a son born after thi 
cession of a king was preferred to his elder brot! 
Darins decided in ‘his favour, and declared him 


Atossa, which was always great with him, than b 
reason or usage. In the following year (B.C. 485 


and Attica, he died, and Xerxes ascended the t 
Thus the Persian sceptre passed from the hands 
Y399 © 


heir ;. swayed, perhaps, much more by the influence of = 
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prince who had acquired it by his boldness and pru- 
dence, to one born inthe palace, the favourite son of 
the favourite queen, who had been accustomed, from 
his infancy, to regard the kingdom as his inheritance, 
perhaps to think that the blood of Cyrus which flowed 
in his veins raised him above his father. Bred up in 
the pompous luxury of the Persian court, among slaves 
and women, a mark for their flattery and intrigues, he 
had none of the experience which Darius had gained 
in that period of his life when Syloson’s cloak was a 
welcome present. He was probably inferior to his 
father in ability ; but the difference. between them in 
fortune and education seems.to have left more traces 
in their history than any disparity of nature, Ambi- 
tion was not the prominent feature in the character of 
Xerxes ; and, had he followed his unbiased inclina- 
tion, he would, perhaps, have been content to turn the 
preparations of Darius against the revolted Egyptians, 
and have abandoned the expedition against Greece, to 
which he was not spurred by any personal motives. 
But he was surrounded by men who were led by vari- 
ous passions and interests to desire that he should 
prosecute his father’s plans of conquest and revenge. 
Mardonius was eager to renew an enterprise in which 
he had been foiled through unavoidable mischance, not 
through his own incapacity. He had reputation to re- 
trieve, and might look forward to the possession of a 
great European satrapy, at such a distance from the 
court as would make him almost an absolute sover- 
eign. He was warmly seconded by the Greeks, who 
had been drawn to Susa by the report of the approach- 
ing invasion of their country, and who wanted foreign 
aid to accomplish their designs. ‘The Thessalian 
house of the Aleuads, either because they thought 
their power insecure, or expected to increase it by be- 
coming vassals of the Persian king, sent their emissa- 
ries to invite him to the conquest of Greece. The ex- 
iled Pisistratids had no other chance for the recovery 
of Athens. ‘They had brought a man named Onomac- 
ritus with them to court, who was one of the first 
among the Greeks to practise an art, afterward very 
common, that of forging prophecies. and oracles. 
While their family ruled at Athens, he had been de- 
tected in fabricating verses, which he had interpolated 
in a work asctiped to the ancient seer Museus, and 
Hipparchus, before his patron, had banished him from 
the city. But the exiles saw the use they might make 
of his talents, and had taken him into their service. 
They now recommended him to Xerxes as a man who 
possessed a troagiag Obpraphetical knowledge, and the 
young king listened with unsuspecting confidence to 
the encouraging predictions which Onomacritus drew 
from his inexhaustible stores. These various engines 
at length prevailed. The imagination of Xerxes was 
inflamed with the prospect of rivalling or surpassing the 
achievements of his glorious predecessors, and of ex- 
tending his dominion to the ends of the earth. (Herod., 
7,8.) He resolved on the invasion of Greece. First, 
however, in the second year of his reign, he led an army 
: ae : . ‘ 
against Egypt, and brought it again under the Persian 
yoke, which was purposely made more burdensome and 
galling than before. He intrusted it to the care of his 
brother Achemenes, and then returned to Persia, and 
bent all his thoughts towards the West. Only one of 
his counsellors, his uncle Artabanus, is said to have 
been wise and honest enough to endeavour to divert him 
from the enterprise, and especially to dissuade him from 
risking his own person in it. If any reliance could be 
_ placed on the story told by Herodotus about the de- 
_ jiberations held on this question in the Persian cabinet, 
\we might suspect that the influence and arts of the 
Magian priesthood, which we find in this reign rising 
imprest, had been set at work by the adversaries of 


eae to counteract his influence over the mind ] 
his nephew, and to confirm Xerxes in his martial} vision of 
d. The vast preparations were continued with re- | gether from the tributary nations ; a motley throng, i 
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doubled activity, to raise an armament worthy of the 
presence of the king. Hi8 aim was not merely to col- 
lect a force sufficient to ensure the success of his un- 
dertaking, and to scare away all opposition, but also, 
and perhaps principally, to set his whole enormous 
power in magnificent array, that he might enjoy the 
sight of it himself, and display it to the admiration of 
the world. For four years longer Asia was still kept in 
restless turmoil: no less time was needed to provide 
the means of subsistence for the countless host that 
was about to be poured out upon Europe. Besides 
the stores. that were to be carried in, the fleet which 
was to accompany the army, it was necessary that 
magazines should be formed along the whole line of 
march as far as the confines of Greece. But, im addi- 
tion to these prudent precautions, two works were be- 
gun, which scarcely served any other purpose than that 
of showing the power and majesty of Xerxes, and pro- 
ving that he would suffer no obstacles to bar his prog- 
ress. It would have been easy to transport his troops 
in ships over the Hellespont ; but it was better suited 
to the dignity of the monarch, who was about to unite 
both continents under his dominion, to join them by a 
bridge laid upon the subject channel, and to march 
across as along a royal road. ‘The storm that had de- 
stroyed the fleet which accompanied Mardonius in his 
unfortunate expedition, had made the coast of Athos 
terrible to the Persians. The simplest mode of avoid- 
ing this formidable cape would have been to draw 
their ships over the narrow, low neck that connects the 
mountain with the mainland. But Xerxes preferred 
to léave a monument of his greatness and of his en- 
terprise, in a canal cut through the isthmus, a distance 
of about a mile and a half. This work employed a 
multitude of men for three years. The construction 
of the two bridges which were thrown across the Hel- 
lespont was intrusted to the skill of the Phcenicians 
and Egyptians. When these preparations were draw- 
ing to a close, Xerxes set forth for Sardis, where he 
designed to spend the following winter, and to receive 
the. re-enforcements which he had appointed there to 
join the main army (B.C. 481). During his stay at 
Sardis, the Pheenician and Egyptian engineers com- 
pleted their bridges on the Hellespont ; but the work 
was not strong enough to resist a violent storm, which 
broke it to pieces soon after it was finished. How far 
this disaster was’owing to defects. in its construction, 
which might have been avoided by ordinary skill and 
foresight, does not appear. But Xerxes is .said to 
have been so much angered by the accident that he 
put the architects to death. Such a burst of passion 
would be credible enough in itself, and is only render- 
ed doubtful by the extravagant fables that gained cred- 
it on the subject among the Greeks, who, in the bridg- 
ing of the sacred Hellespont, saw the beginning of a 
long career of audacious impiety, and gradually trans- 
formed the fastenings with which the passage was final- 
ly secured into fetters and scourges, with which the 
barbarian, in his madness, had thought to chastise the 
aggression of the rebellious stream. ‘The construc- 
tion of new bridges was committed to other engineers, 
perhaps to Greeks ; but their names have not passed 
down, like that of Mandrocles. By their art two firm 
and broad causeways were made to stretch trom the 
neighbourhood of Abydus to a projecting point in the 
opposite shore of the Chersonesus, resting each on a 
row of ships, which were stayed against the strong cur- 
rent that bore upon them from the north by anchors 
and by cables fastened to both sides of the channel ; 
the looms not far short of a mile. When all was 
in readin > mighty armament was set in motion. — 
Early i (B.C. 480), Xerxes began his march - 
from S the pomp of a royal progress, The — 
baggag way: it was followed by the first di- 

rmed crowd that had been brought | 
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cluding many strange varieties of complexion, dress, and 
language, commanded by Thessalian generals, but re- 
taining each tribe its national armour and mode of fight- 
ing. An interval was then left, after which came 1000 
picked Persian cavalry, followed by an equal number of 
spearmen,. whose lances, which they carried with the 
points turned downward, ended in knobs of gold. 
Next, ten sacred horses, of the Nisean breed, were led 
in gorgeous caparisons, preceding the chariot of the 
Persian Jove, drawn by eight white horses, the dri- 
ver following on foot. Then came the royal chariot, 
also drawn by Nisan horses, in which Xerxes sat in 
state; but from time to time he exchanged it for an 
easier carriage, which sheltered» him from the sun and 
the changes of the weather. He was followed by two 
bands of horse and foot, like those which went immie- 
diately before him, and by a body of 10,000 Persian 
infantry, the flower of the whole army, who were called 
the Immortals, because their number was kept con- 
stantly full. A thousand of them, who occupied the 
outer ranks, bore lances knobbed with gold; those of 
the rest were similafly ornamented with silver. ‘They 
were followed by an equal number of Persian cavalry. 
The remainder of the host brought up the rear. In 
this order the army reached Abydus, and Xerxes, from 
a lofty throne, surveyed the crowded sides and bosom 
of the Hellespont, and the image of a seafight; a 
spectacle which Herodotus might well think sufficient 
to have moyed him with a touch of human sympathy. 
The passage did not begin before the king had prayed to 
the rising sun, and had tried to propitiate the Helles- 
pont itself by libations, and by casting into it golden 
vessels and a sword. After the bridges had been 
strewed with myrtle and purified with incense, the Ten 
Thousand Immortals, crowned with chaplets, led the 
way. The army crossed by one bridge, the. baggage 
. by the other ; yet the living tide flowed without inter- 
mission for seven days and seven nights before the 
last man, as Herodotus heard, the king himself, the 
tallest and most majestic person in the host, had ar- 
rived on the European shore. In the great plain of 
Doriscus, on the banks of the Hebrus, an attempt was 
made to number the land force. A space was en- 
closed large enough to contain 10,000 men; into 
this the myriads were successively poured and dis- 
charged, till the whole mass had been rudely counted. 
They were then drawn up according to their natural di- 
visions, and Xerxes rode in his chariot along the ranks, 
while the royal scribes recorded the names, and most 
likely the equipments, of the different races. It is an 
ingenious and probable conjecture of Heeren’s (Jdeen, 
1, p. 137), that this authentic document was the ori- 
ginal source from which Herodotus drew his minute 
description of their dress and weapons. ‘The real mil- 
itary strength of the armament was almost lost among 
the undisciplined herds which could only impede its 
movements as well as consume its stores. The Per- 
sians were the core of both the land and sea force; none 
of the other troops are said to have equalled them in dis- 
cipline or in courage ; and the four-and-twenty thous- 
and men who guarded the royal person were the flower 
of the whole nation. Yet these, as we see from their 


displayed, by the train of ca 
vants that followed them, ‘ 
apart for their use. Though X 
ted by the spectacle he viewed 
the shores of Doriscus, it must ha 
sighted Greeks who accompanied him 
to the issue of the enterprise. T) 
emaratus, in the conversation which Hero 
es him 
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¥ 
though it was probably never uttered, expressed 
thoughts which could scarcely fail to occur to the 
Spartan. Poverty, he is made to observe, was the 
endowment which Greece had received from nature; 
but law and reason had armed her with instruments, 
with which ‘she had cultivated her barren inheritance, 
and might still hope to repel the invasion even of 
Xerxes and his host. (Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
vol. 2, p. 249, segg.)—Our limits will not allow us to 
enter here into a detail of the movements of Xerxes; 
and, besides, we have already given, under other arti- 
cles, a brief summary of the campaign. (Vid. Arte- 
misium, Thermopyle, Salamis, é&c.)—After the disas- 
trous defeat at Salamis, Xerxes felt desirous of es- 
eaping from a state of things which was now becom- 
ing troublesome and dangerous, and Mardonius saw 
that he would gladly listen to any proposal that would 
facilitate his return. He was aware, that? without a 
fleet, the war mightprobably be tedious, in which case 
the immense bulk of the present army would be only 
an encumbrance, from the difficulty of subsisting it. 
Besides, the ambition of Mardonius was flattered with 
the idea of his becoming the conqueror of Greece, 
while he feared that, if he now returned, he might be 
made answerable for the ill success of the expedition 
which he had advised. He therefore proposed to 
Xerxes to return into Asia with the body of the army, 
leaving himself, with 300,000 of the best troops, to 
complete the conquest of Greece. Xerxes assented, 
and the army having retired into Beotia, Mardonius 
made his selection, and then, accompanying the king 
into Thessaly, there parted from him, leaving him to pur- 
sue his march towards Asia, while he himself prepared 
to winter in Thessaly and Macedonia.— Widely differ- 
ent from the appearance of the glittering host, which a 
few months before had advanced over the plains of 
Macedonia and Thrace to the conquest of Greece, 
was the aspect of the crowd which was now hurrying 
back along the same road.~ The splendour, the pomp, 


}the luxury, the waste, were exthanged for disaster 


and distress, want and disease. The magazines had 
been emptied by the careless profusion or peculation 
of those who had the charge of them; the granaries of 
the countries traversed by the retreating multitude were 
unable to supply its demands ; ordinary food\was of- 
ten not to be found; and it was compelled to draw a 
scanty and unwholesome nourishment from the herb- 
age of the plains, the bark and leaves of the trees. 

8 plains; S., 
Sickness soon began to spread it ravages among 
them, and Xerxes was compelled ta consign numbers 
to the care of the cities that lay on his road, already 
impoverished by the cost of his first visit, in the hope 
that they would tend their guests, and would not sell 
them into slavery if they recovered. ‘The passage of 
the Strymon is said to have been peculiarly disastrous. 
The river had been frozen in the night hard enough 
to bear those who arrived first. But the ice suddenly 
gave way under the. heat of he orang sun, and 
numbers perished in the waters. It is a little surpri- 
sing that Herodotus, when he is describing the mis- 
eries of the retreat, does not notice this disaster, 
which is so prominent in the narrative of the Persian 
messenger in Auschylus. There can, however, be no 
doubt as to the fact; and perhaps it may furnish a 


‘useful warning not to lay too much stress on the si- 


lence of Herodotus, as’a ground for rejecting even 
important and interesting facts which are only men- 
tioned by later writers, though such as he must have 
heard of, and might have been expected to relate. It 
seems possible that the story he mentions of Xerxes 
embarking at Eion (8, 118) may have arisen out of the 
tragical passage of the Strymon.—In forty-five days af- 
ter he had left Mardonius in Thessaly, he reached 


weather, but the fleet was there to carry the army o 
to Abydus, Here it rested from its a. 
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plentiful. quarters ; but intemperate indulgence ren- 
dered the sudden change from scarcity to abundance 
almost as. pernicious: as the previous famine. The 
remnant that Xerxes brought back to: Sardis was a. 
wreck, a fragment, rather than a part of his huge host. 
—The history of Xerxes, after the termination of his 
Grecian campaign, may be comprised in a brief com- 
pass. He gave himself up to a life of dissolute pleas- 
ure, and was slain by Artabanus, a captain of the royal 
guards, B.C. 464, (Vid. Artabanus Il.—Thirlwail’s 

History of Greece, vol. 2, p. 315, seg.)—II. A son of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, who succeeded his father, but 
was slain, after a-reign of forty-five days, by his “hae 
er Sogdianus. . (Vid. Sogdianus.) 

Xois, a city of Egypt, situate: on an island in the 
Phatnetic branch of the Nile, .below Sebennytus. 
Mannert takes it to be the same with the Papremis of 
Herodotus (Geogr., vol. 10, p, 571). 

XurHus, a son of Hellen, grandson of Deucalion, 
(Vid. Hellas, § 1). 


Z. 


ZaBAtTus, a river'in the northern part of Assyria, 
rising in Mount Zagrus, and falling into the Tigris. 
It is called Zabatus by Xenophon, but otherwise Za- 
bus or Zerbis, and traverses a large portion of Assyria. 
This stream was also termed Lycus (Avkoc), or “ the 
wolf,” by the Greeks ; but it has resumed its primitive 
denomingiien of Zab, or, according to some ee 
travellers, Zarb. — (Polyd., 5, 51:—Amm. Marc., 

14. — Xen., Anab., 2, 5. — Plin., 6, 26.) Faxthes 
down, another river, named Zabus Minor, and called 
by the Macedonians Caprus (Kampoc), or “ the boar,’ 
is also received by the Tigris, and is now called by 
the Turks Altonson, or the river of gold. (Polyb., 5 
51.) 

ZAaspicine, a district in Mesopotamia, in which was 
situated a city named Zabda or Bezabda. It was 
yielded to, the Persians by Jovian. (Amm. Marc., 
25, 7.) 

Zasvs, a river of Assyria, as into the Tigris. 
(Vid. Zabatus.) 

Zacynruus (Zdxvvog), an island in the Ionian Sea, 
to the west of the Peloponnesus, and below Cephalle- 
nia. Pliny affirms that it was once called Hyrie; but 
this fact is not recorded by Homer, who constantly 
uses the former name (J/., 2, 634..— Od., 1, 246), 
which was said: to be’ derived from Zacynthus, the son 
of Dardanus, an— Arcadian chief. \(Pausan., 8, 24.) 
A very ancient tradition ascribed ‘to Zacynthus . ‘the 
foundation of Saguntum in Spain, in conjunction 
with the Rutuli of Ardea. (Liv., 21, 7.) Thucydi- 
des informs us that, at a later period, this island re- 
ceived a colony of Achwans from Peloponnesus (2, 
66.) Not long before the Peloponnesian war, the isl- 
and was reduced by Tolmides, the Athenian general; 
from which period we find Zacynthus allied to, or, 
rather, dependant upon, Athens. It subsequently fell 
into the hands of Philip III:, king of Macedon(Polyb., 
5, 4), and was afterward occupied by the Romans, 
under Val. Levinus, during the second Punic war. 
‘On this occasion, the chief city of the island, which 


bore the same’ name, was captured, with the exception | 


of its citadel. (Liv., 26, 24). Zacynthus, however, 
was subsequently restored to Philip. It was afterward 
sold to the Acheans, ‘and given up by them to the 
Romans on its being claimed by the latter. ‘The mod- 
ern-name is Zante. (Cramer’s Anc.” Greece, vol. 2, 
p. 56, seqq.) 

Zaueucus, a lawgiver in Magna Grecia, ‘and the 
founder of the Locrian state in that quarter of Italy. 
Eusebius places him in Olymp. 29, which is 40 years 
before Draco, and 60 before Pythagoras was -born. 


(Bentley, on Phalaris, vol. 1, p. 380, ed. Dyce.) Ac- 
cording to Pag ordinary account, he was of obscure 
: a) © 


-only a part of the Drange. 
| Worterb. der Geogr., p. 1013.) . 


| river Bactrus, now Balkh. 
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birth, and in his youth lived in servitude, in the capa- 
city of ashepherd. But his extraordinary abilities and 
merit obtained him his freedom, ‘and at: length raised 
him to the chief magistracy. The laws which he 
| framed were severe ; but they were so- well adapted 
to the situation and manners of the Locrians, that their 


/constitution was, for several ages, highly celebrated. 


So vigorous was the discipline of Zaleucus, that he 
prohibited the use of wine except in cases where it 
was prescribed as a medicine ; and he ordained that. 
adulterers should be punished with the loss of their 
eyes. When his. own son had subjected himself to 
this penalty, Zaleucus, in order, at the: same time, to 
preserve the authority of the laws, and show some de- ~ 
gree of paternal lenity, shared the punishment with the 
offender, and, that he might only be deprived of one 
eye, submitted to lose one of his own. (Clem. Alez., 
Strom., 1, p. 309.—Val. Maz., 1, 2, 4.—Id., 6, 5, 3. 
—Diog. Laert., 8, 16. — Stob., Serm., 39.)—Bentley 
throws doubt on the existence of such a person as 
Zaleucus, and regards his code of laws as the forgery ° 
of a sophist: (Diss. on Phalaris, vol. 1, p. 378, ed. 
Dyce.) Against this opinion, however, see Fabricius, 
Bibhioth. Gr., lib. 2, c. 14, and Warburton, Div. Leg. 
of Moses, vol. 1, book, 2,4 3.' (Dyce ad Benil., 1. c.) 
ZAMOLXIS, a celebrated personage among the Scyth- 
ians, whom many represent not only as the father of 
wisdom with respect to the Scythians, but as the 
téacher of the doctrines of immortality and transmigra- 
tion to the Celtic Druids and to Pythagoras. (Origen., 
Philos., c. 25, p. 170.—Suid., s.v.) Others suppose 
him to have been a slave of Pythagoras, who, after 
having attended him into Egypt, obtained his manu- 
mission, and taught his master’s doctrine among the 
Get#. But there can be no doubt that the doctrine of 


» | immortality was known to the northern nations long. 


before the-time of Pythagoras; and Herodotus, men- 
tioning a common tradition, that Zamolxis was a Pyth- 
agorean, expressly says (4, 95), that he flourished at a 
much earlier period than Pythagoras. The whole 
story of the connexion of Zamolxis with Pythagoras 
seems to have been invented by the Pythagoreans, to 
advance the fame of their master. (Enfield, Hist. 
Philos., vol. 1, p. 118.) 

TAMA, I. a city of Africa, called Zama Regia, and 
lying some distance to the southwest of Carthage, and 
to the northwest of Hadrumetum. Sallust describes 
it as.a large place, and oe fortified. It became 
the residence subsequently of Juba, and the deposite . 
for his treasures. (Auct., Bell. Afr., 91.) Strabo 
speaks of it as being in his days a ruined city ; it prob- 
ably met with this fate during the civil wars. It ap- 
pears to have been afterward rebuilt, and to have be- 
come the séat of ‘a bishopric. The ‘modern Zowarin 
marks the ancient site. (Mannert, vol. 10, pt. 2, p. 
355.)—II. A city of Numidia, five days’ journey west 
of Carthage, according to Polybius (15, 5). Near this 
place was fought the famous battle between. the elder 
Africanus and Hannibal. (Mannert, Geogr., vol. 1) 
pt. 2, p. 366.) 

ZANCLE, the. earlier name of Messana in Sicily. 
(Vid. Messana.) 

Ziranoas or Drane#, a nation.of Upper Asia, 
southeast of Aria, having for their capital Prophthasia, 
now Zarang. . (Plin., 6, 23.—Arrian,,Exp. Alezx., 3, 
2.) Some authoritioss Lweven! make the Zarangei 


(Bischoff und Moller, 


_, Zartaspa Bactra, the capital of een onthe 
(Plin., 6, 16.) 
of Pontus, sbuthioast of, and not far — 
from, An _ It was originally a village, but Pom- — 
pey increased it, and raised it to the rank of’ a city. 
‘Here Mithradates defeated the Romans-under Triari 
us ; and here, too, Cesar defeated Pharnaces. It we 
in writing —" word of this victory that ene mac 
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use of the well-known expressions, “Vent, vidi, vici.” 
—The modern village of Zile or Ziel occupies the 
site of the aneient city. (Plin., 63.— Hirtws, B. 
A., 72.) . 

Zeno, [. the founder of the sect of the Stoics, born 
at Citium, in the island ‘of Cyprus. His father. was by 
profession a merchant, but, discovering in his son a 
strong propensity towards’ learning, he early devoted 
him to the study of philosophy. In his mercantile ca- 
pacity, the former had frequent occasions to visit Ath- 
ens, where he purchased for the young Zeno several of 
the writings of the most eminent Socratic philosophers. 
These he read with great avidity ; and, when he was 
about thirty years of age, he determined. to take a voy- 
age to a city which was so celebrated both as a mart 
of trade and of science.. Whether this voyage was in 
part mercantile, or wholly undertaken for the sake of 
conversing with those philosophers whose writings 
Zeno had ‘long admired, is uncertain. If it be true, 
as some writers relate, that he brought with him a val- 


uable cargo of Pheenician /purple, which was lost by. 


’ shipwreck upon the coast of Attica, this circumstance 
will account for the facility: with which he at first at- 
tached himself to a sect whose. leading principle was 
contempt of riches. Upon his first arrival in Athens, 
going accidentally into the shop of a-bookseller, he took 
up a volume of the commentaries of Xenophon, and, 
after reading a few passages, was so much delighted 

- with the work, and formed so high an idea of its author, 
that he asked the bookseller where he might meet with 
such men. Crates, the Cynic: philosopher, happening 
at that instant to be passing by, the bookseller pointed 

to him, and said, ‘Follow that man.” Zeno soon 
found an opportunity of attending upon the instruc- 
tions of Crates, and was so-.well pleased with his doc- 
trine that he became one of his disciples. But, though 

_ he highly admired the general principles and spirit of 

_ the Cynic school, he could not easily reconcile him- 

’ self to their peculiar manners. Besides, his inquisi- 

* tive turn of mind would not allow him to adopt that 


_ indifference to every scientific inquiry which was one. 


of the characteristic distinctions of the sect. He there- 
fore-attended upon other, masters, who professed to 
“instruct: their disciples in the nature and causes of 
things. When Crates, displeased at his following 
other philosophers, attempted to drag him by force 
out of the school of Stilpo, Zeno said to him, ‘“ You. 
may seize my body, but Stilpo has laid hold of my 
mind.” After continuing to attend upon the lectures 
of Stilpo for several years, he passed over to other 
schools, particularly those of Xenocrates and Diodo- 
rus Chronus. By the latter he was instructed in dia- 
Jectics. At last, after attending almost every other 
taster, he offered himself as a disciple of Polemo. 
This philosopher appears to have been aware that Ze- 
-no’s'intention in thus removing from one school to 
another was to collect materials from various quarters 
for a new system of his own; for, when he came into. 
Polemo’s school, the latter said to him, “I am no 
stranger to your Phenician arts, Zeno; I perceive 
that your design is to creep slyly into my garden and 
steal away my fruit.” Polemo was not mistaken in 
his opinion. Having made himself master of the ten- 
ets of others, Zeno determined to become the found- 
er of a new-sect. The place which he made choice 
of for his school was called the Pecile (lovin Zrod), 


_ the most famous in Athens, was called, b 

tinction, Srod, the Porch. It was fron 
stance that the followers of Zeno wei | Stoics, 
i.e., the men of the Porch. Zeno excelled in that 
ind of subtle reasoning which was then popular. At 
é ‘game time, he taught a strict system of moral doc- 
2, and exhibited“a pleasing picture of moral dis- 


“sect. 
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cipline in his own life. The Stoic sect, in fact, was.a 
branch of the Cynic, and, as far as respected morals, 
differed from it more in words than in reality. Its 
founder, while ‘he avoided the singularities of the Cyn- 


ics, retained the spirit of their moral doctrine: at the . 


same time, from a diligent comparison of the tenets 
of other masters, he framed a new system of specula- 
tive philosophy. It is not at all surprising, therefore, 
that he obtained the applause and affection of numer- 
ous followers, and even enjoyed the favour of the 
great. Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedon, while 
he was resident at Athens, attended his lectures, and, 
upon his return, earnestly invited him to his court. 
He possessed so large a share of esteem among the 


Athenians, that, on account of his approved integrity, . 


they deposited the keys of their citadel’ in his hands. 
They-also honoured him with a golden crown, and a 
Statue of brass. Among his countrymen, the inhab- 
itants of Cyprus, and with the Sidonians, from whom 
his family was derived, he was likewise highly esteem- 
ed. In his person Zeno was tall and slender ; his 
aspect was Severe, and his brow contracted. His con- 
stitution was feeble, bat he preserved his health by 
great abstemiousness. .The supplies of his table con- 
sisted of! figs, bread, and honey; notwithstanding 
which, he was frequently honoured with the company 


of great men. He paid more attention to neatness, 


and decorum in his personal appearance than the Cyn- 
ic philosophers. In his dress, indeed, he was. plain, 
and in his expenses frugal; but this is not to be im- 


‘puted to avarice, but to a contempt of external mag- 
nificence. “He showed as much respect to the poor 


as to the rich, and conversed freely with persons of 
the meanest occupations. 
or, according to’Seneca, none. Although Zeno’s so- 
briety and ‘continence were even proverbial, he was 
not without. enemies. Among his contemporaries, sev- 
eral philosophers of great ability and eloquence em- 
ployed their talents against him. Arcesilaus and Car- 
neades, the founders’ of the Middle Academy, were his 
professed opponents. ‘Towards the close of his life 


he found another powerful antagonist, in Epicurns, . 


whose temper and doctrines were alike inimical’to the 
severe gravity and philosophical pride of the Stoic 
Hence mutual invectives passed between the 
Stoics and other sects, to which little credit is due. 
(Vid. remarks under the article Epicurus.) Zeno 
lived to the extreme age of 98, and. at last, in conse- 
quence of an accident, put an end to his life. As he 
was.walking out of his school, he fell down, and in 
the fall broke one of his ‘fingers. He was so affected, 
upon this, with a consciousness of infirmity, that, 
striking the éarth, he exclaimed,"Epyowaz, ri pw’ avec; 


“T am coming, why callest thou me?” and immedi-. 


ately went home and strangled himself. He died B.C: 
264. The Athenians, at the request of Antigonus, 
erected a monument to his memory in the Ceramicus. 


From the particulars. that have been related concern. 


ing Zeno, it will not be difficult to perceive-what kind 


of influence his circumstances and character must - 


have had upon his philosophical system. If his doc- 


trines be diligently compared with the history of his” 


lifé, it will appear that, having attended upon many 


eminent preceptors, and been intimately conversant . 


with their opinions, he compiled out of their various 
tenets a heterogeneous system, on the credit of which 
he assumed to himself the title of a founder of a new 
sect. When he resolved, for the sake of establishing 


a new school, to desert the philosophy of Pythagoras 


and Plato, in which he had been perfectly instructed 


by Xenocrates and Polemo, it became necessary ei- - 


ther to invent opinions entirely new, or to give an air 


of novelty to old systems by the introduction of new . 
Of these two undertakings, 


terms and definitions. f I 

Zeno prudently made choice of the easier. Cicero 

says concerning him, that he had little reason. for de- 
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serting his masters, especially those of the Platonic | Divinity, it was their fundamental doctrine in ethics, 


school, and that he was not so much an inventor of 
new opinions as of new terms. That this was the 
real character of the Porch will fully appear from an 
attentive perusal of the clear and accurate comparison 
which Cicero has drawn between the doctrines of the 
Old Academy and those of the Stoics, in his Academ- 
ic Questions. As to the moral doctrine of the Cynic 
sect, to which Zeno adhered to the last, there can be 
no doubt that he transferred it almost without alloy 
into his own school. In morals, the principal differ- 
ence between the Cynics and the Stoics was, that 
the former disdained the cultivation of nature, the 
latter affected to rise above it. On the subject of 
physics, Zeno received his doctrine from Pythagoras 
and Heraclitus through the channel of the Platonic 
school, as will fully appear from a careful compar- 
ison of their respective.systems. , The moral part of 
the Stoical philosophy partook of the defects of its 
origin. It may as justly be objected against the Sto- 
ics as the Cynics, that they assumed an artificial se- 
verity of manners and a tone of virtue above the 
condition of man. Their doctrine of moral wisdom 
was an ostentatious display of words, in which lit- 
tle regard was paid to nature and reason, It professed 
to raise human nature to a degree of perfection before 
unknown ; but its real effect was merely to amuse the 
ear and captivate the fancy with fictions that can never 
be realized. ‘The Stoical doctrine concerning nature 
is as follows: according to Zeno and his followers, 
there existed from eternity a dark and confused chaos, 
in which were contained the first principles of all fu- 
ture beings. This chaos being at length arranged, 
and emerging into variable forms, became the world 
as it now subsists. The world, or nature, is that 
whole which comprehends all things, and of which all 
things are parts and members. The universe, though 
one whole, contains two principles, distinct from ele- 
ments, one passive and the other active. The passive 
principle is pure matter without qualities; the active 
principle is reason, or God. ‘This is the fundamental 
doctrine of the Stoics concerning nature. If the doc- 
trine of Plato, which derives the human mind from the 
soul of the world, has a tendency towards enthusiasm, 
much mére must this be the case with the Stoical doc- 
trine, which supposes that all human souls have im- 


mediately proceeded from, and will at last return into, 


the divine nature. As regards a divine providence, if 
we compare the popular language of the Stoics upon 
this head with their general system, and explain. the 
former with the fundamental principles of the latter, 
we shall find that the agency of deity is, according to 
them, nothing more than the active motion of a celes- 
tial ether, or fire, possessed of intelligence, which at 


_ first gave form to the shapeless mass of gross matter, 


and being always essentially united to the visible world, 
by the same necessary agency, preserves its order and 
harmony. Providence, in the Stoic creed, is only an- 
other name for absolute necessity, or fate, to which 
God and matter, or the universe, which consists of 
both, is immutably subject. The Stoic doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body, upon which Seneca has 
written with so much elegance, must not be confound- 
ed with the Christian doctrine ; for, according to the 
Stoics, men return to life, not by the voluntary ap- 
pointment of a wise and merciful God, but by the law 
of fate; and are not renewed for the enjoyment of a 
better and happier condition, but drawn back into their 
former state of imperfection and misery, Accordingly, 
Seneca says, “‘‘This restoration many would reject, 
were it not that their renovated life is accompanied 
with a total oblivion of past events.’? Upon the prin- 


ciples of physics-depends the whole Stoic doctrine of 


although deserving of high encomium for the purity, 
extent, and vrly of its doctrines, and although it 
/must be confessed that, in many select passages of the 


that, in human life, one ultimate end ought for its own 
sake to be pursued ; and that this end is to live agree- 
ably to nature, that is, to be conformed. to the law of 
fate by which the world is governed, and to the reason 
of that divine and celestial fire which animates all 
things. Since mai is himself a microcosm, composed, 
like the world, of matter and a rational principle, it 
becomes him to live as a part-of the great whole, and 
to accommodate all his desires and pursuits to the 
general arrangement of nature. Thus, to live accord- 
ing to nature, as the Stoics teach, is virtue, and virtue 
is itself happiness; for the supreme good is to live 
according to a just conception of the real nature of 
things, choosing that which is itself eligible, and re- 
jecting the contrary. Every man, having within him- 
self a capacity of discerning and following the law of 
nature, has his happiness in his own power, and is a 
divinity to himself. Wisdom consists in distinguish- 
ing good from evil. Good is that which produces hap- 
piness according to the nature of a rational being. 
Since those things only are truly good which are be- 
coming and virtuous, and virtue, which is seated in 
the mind, is alone sufficient for happiness, external 
things contribute nothing towards happiness, and, 
therefore, are not in themselves good. The wise man 
will only value riches, honour, beauty, and other ex- 
ternal enjoyments as means and instruments of vir- 
tue; for, in every condition, he is happy in the pos- 
session of a mind accommodated to nature. Pain, 
which does not belong to the mind, is no evil. The 
wise man will be happy in the midst of torture. All 
external things are indifferent, since they cannot af- 
fect the happiness of man. Every virtue being a 
conformity to nature, and every vice a deviation from 
it, all virtues and vices are equal. One act of benefi- 
cence or justice is not more truly so than another ; one 
fraud is not more a fraud than another; therefore 
there is no difference in the essential nature of moral 
actions, except that some are vicious and others virtu- 
ous. This is the doctrine which Horace ridicules in 
the 4th satire, 1st book. The Stoics advanced many 
extravagant assertions concerning their wise’man; for 
example, that he feels neither pain nor pleasure ; that 
he exercises no pity ;. that he is free from faults ; that 
he is divine ; that he does all things well; that he 
alone is great, noble, ingenuous; that he is a prophet,, 
a priest, a king, and the like, These paradoxical vaunt- 
ings are humorously ridiculed by Horace. In order to 
understand all this, we must bear in mind that the Sto- 
ics did not suppose such a man actually to exist, but 
that they framed in their imagination an image of 
perfection, towards which every man should continu- 
ally aspire. All the extravagant notions which are to” 
be found in their writings on this subject may be re- 
ferred to their general principle of the entire sufficiency 
of virtue to happiness, and the consequent indiffer- 
ence of all external circumstances. The sum. of 
man’s duty, according to the Stoics, with respect to 
himself, is to subdue his passions of joy and sorrow, 
hope and fear, and even pity. He who is, in this re- 
spect, perfectly master of himself, is a wise man; 
and, in proportion ‘as we approach a state of apathy, 
we advance towards perfection. A wise man, more> 
over, may justly and reasonably withdraw from life 
whenever he finds it expedient ; not only because life 
and death are among those things which are in their na- 
ture indifferent, but also because life may be less con- 
sistent with virtue than death, Concerning the whole 
mnoral system oie Stoics, it must be remarked, that, 


morals. Conceiving God to be the principal part. of 
nature, by whose energy all bodies are formed, moved, 
and arranged, and human reason to be a portion of the 


& 


Stoic writings, it appears exceedingly brilliant, it i 
nevertheless founded in false notions of nature and « 
‘man, and is raised to a degree of ‘refinement which 


’ 
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extravagant and impracticable. ‘The piety which it 
teaches is nothing more than a quiet submission to ir- 
resistible fate ; the self-command which it enjoins an- 
nihilates the best affections of the human heart ; the 
indulgence which it grants to suicide is inconsistent, 
not only with the general principles of piety, but even 
with that constancy which was the height of Stoical 
perfection ; and even its moral doctrine of benevolence 
is tinctured with the fanciful principle, which lay at the 
foundation of the’ whole Stoical system, that every 
being 1s a portion of one great whole, from which it 
would be unnatural and impious to attempt a separa- 
tion. (Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 315, 
seqq.)—II. A philosopher, ‘a native of Tarsus, or, ac- 
cording to some, of Sidon, and the immediate succes- 
sor of Chrysippus in the Stoic. school. He does not 
appear to have receded in any respect from the Stoic 
tenets, except that he withheld his assent to the doc- 
trine of the final conflagration. (Dzog. Laert., 7, 38. 
—Euseb., Prep. Ev., 15, 18.)—III. A philosopher of 
Elea, called the'Eleatic, to distinguish him from Ze- 
no the Stoic. He flourished about 444 B.C. . Zeno 
was a zealous friend of civil liberty, and is celebrated 
for his courageous and successful opposition to tyrants ; 
but the inconsistency of the stories related by different 
writers concerning him in a great measure destroys 
their credit.—The invention of the dialectic art has 
been improperly ascribed to him; but there can be no 
doubt that this philosopher, and other metaphysical 
disputants in the Eleatic seat, employed much inge- 
nuity and subtlety in exhibiting examples of most of 
the logical arts which were afterward reduced to rule 
by Aristotle and others. According to Aristotle, Ze- 
no of Elea taught that nothing can be produced either 
from that which is similar or dissimilar ; that there-is 
only one being, and that is God; that this being is 
eternal, homogeneous, and spherical, neither finite nor 
infinite, neither quiescent nor moveable ; that there 
are many worlds; that. there is in nature no vacuum, 
&c. If Seneca’s account of this philosopher deserves 
-credit, he reached the highest point of scepticism, and 
denied the real existence of external objects. (Sen- 
eca, Ep., 58.— Enfield, Hist. Philos., vol. 1, p. 419, 
seq.) - 

Tons. a celebrated princess, wife of Odenatus, 
and after his death queen of Palmyra. (Vzd. Odena- 
tus, and Palmyra.) With equal talents for jurispru- 
dence and finance, thoroughly skilled in the arts and 
‘duties of government, and adapting severity and clem-' 
-ency with nice discernment to the exigency of the 
‘circumstances, her agile and elastic frame enabled her 
‘to direct and share the labours and enterprises of war. 
Disdaining the female litter, she was continually on 
‘horseback, and could even keep pace on foot with the 
march of her soldiery. History has preserved some 


reminiscences of her personal appearance, her dress, | 


vand her habits, which represent this apparent amazon 
as a'woman of the most engaging beauty, gifted with 
the versatile graces of a court, and accomplished in 
literary endowments. In complexion a brunette, her 
teeth were of a pearly whiteness, and her eyes black 
and sparkling ; her mien was animated, and her voice 
clear and powerful. With a helmet on'her head, and 


wearing a purple mantle fringed with gems and clasp- | 


ed with a buckle at the waist, so as to leave one of her 
‘arms bare to the shoulder, she presented herself at the 
council of war; and affecting, from the policy of her 
“country, a regal pomp, she was worshipped with Per- 
sian prostration. Pure in her manners to the utmost 
refinement of delicacy, and temperate in her habits, 
she would nevertheless challenge in their 
Persian and Armenian guests, and ret 
‘without ebriety. Chiefiy versed in the lan 
and Hgypt, her modesty restrained f 
versing freely in Latin; but she had read the Ro- 


n history in Greek, was herself an elegant histori-. 
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an, and had compiled the Annals of Alexandrea and 
the East. Her authority was acknowledged by a large 
portion of Asia Minor when Aurelian succeeded to the 
empire. Envious of her power, and determined to 
dispossess her of some of the rich provinces compre- 
hended in her dominions, he marched at the head of a 
powerful army to Asia. Having defeated the queen’s 
general near Antioch, he compelled her to. retreat to 
Emesa. Under the-walls of this city another engage- 
ment was fought, in which the emperor was again vic- 
torious. The queen fled to Palmyra, determined to 
support a siege. Aurelian followed her, and, on ma- 
king his approaches to the walls, found them mounted 
in every part with mural engines, which plied the be- 
siegers with stones, darts, and missile fires. To the 
summons for a surrender of the city and kingdom, on 
the condition of her life being spared, Zenobia replied 
in a proud and spirited letter, written in Greek by her 
secretary, the celebrated Longinus. Her hopes of 
victory soon vanished ; and, though she harassed the 
Romans night and day by continual sallies from her 
walls and the working of her military engines, she de- 
spaired of success when she heard that the armies 
which were marching to her relief from Armenia, Per- 
sia, and the East had either been intercepted or gain- 
ed over by the foe. She fled from Palmyra in the 
night on her dromedaries, but was overtaken by the 
Roman horse while attempting to cross the Euphrates, 
and was brought into the presence of Aurelian, and 
tried before a tribunal at Emesa, Aurelian himself 
presiding. 'The’soldiers were clamorous for her death; 
but she, in a manner unworthy of her former fame, 
saved her own life by throwing the blame on her 
counsellors, especially on Longinus, who was, in con- 
sequence, put to death. Zenobia was carried to Rome, 
to grace the emperor’s triumph, and was led along in 
chains of gold. She is said to have almost sunk be- 
neath the weight of jewels with which she was adom- 
ed on that occasion. She was treated with great hu- 
manity, and Aurelian gave her large’ possessions near 
Tibur, where she was permitted to pass the remain- 
der of her days. Her two sons afterward married into 
distinguished families at Ronie. (Flav. Vopisc., Vit. 
Aurel.—Treb. Polio, Trigint. Tyrann.—Vit. He- 
Trennian.) 

ZENODORUS, a statuary, whose native country is un- 
certain. He exercised his art in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
also in Ronie during the reign of Nero. Pliny speaks 
of a Mercury of his, and also of a colossal statue of 
Nero, afterward dedicated to the sun on the downfall 
of that emperor. (T/uersch, Epoch. 3, Adnot. 102. 
—Suillig, Dict. Art., s. v.) ut 

Zupuyrivm, I. a promontory of Magna Grecia, on 
the eastern coast of the lower extremity of Bruttium, 


whence the Locrians derived the appellation of Epi- 


zephyrii. It is now Capo di Bruzzano. (Strabo, 
259.)—II. A promontory on the western coast of the 
island of Cyprus, and closing the Bay of Bafo to the 
west. (Strab., 683.) _ ha 
Zeruyrus, one of the winds, son of Astreus an 
Aurora, the same as the Favonius of the Latins. He 
had a son named Carpus (Kapzéc, fruit) by one of 
the Seasons. (Serv. ad Virg., Eclog., 5,48.) Zephy- 
rus is described by Homer as a strong-blowing wind; 


‘but he was afterward regarded as gentle and soft- 


breathing. In the days of Homer, the idea of darkness 
was also associated with the western regions of the 
world, and hence the wind Zephyrus derived its name 
from ¢égog, “darkness,” “gloom.” In a succeeding 
age, when the west wind began to be regarded as 
genial in its influence both on man and all nature, the 
name was considered as synonymous with Cayddpoc, 


| life-bearing. (Hesiod, Theog., 377.—Virgil, Ain., 
H 1, 


135,—Ovid, Met., 1, 645; 15, 700.—Propertius, 1, 

1B 4, (Bec) ale -iagligoas, ne els eyent eam 

Zutes, a son of Boreas, king of Thrace, and Orith- 
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of women. He accord 
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yia, who accompaniéd the Argonauts to Colchis along 
with his brother Calais. In Bithynia, the two broth- 
ers, who ‘are represented with wings, delivered Phin- 
eus from the persecution of the Harpies, and drove 
these monsters as far as the islands called Strophades. 
(Vid. Strophades, and Harpyie.—Apollod., 1, 9; 3, 15. 
—Hygin., fab., 14.—Ovid, Met., 8, 716.—Pausan., 
3, 16.) aS : 

Zetuus, a son of Jupiter and Antiope; brother to 
Amphion. (Vid. Amphion.)) 

Zeveis or ZeveirTana, a district of Africa in which 
Carthage was situated. It extended from the river 
Tusca to the Hermezan promontory, and from the 
coast to the mountains that separated it from Byzaci- 
um. (Isid., Hist., 14, 5.—Plin., 5, 4.) - 

. Zevema, of the Bridge, the name of the principal 
passage of the river Euphrates, southwest of Edessa. 
An ancient fortress by which it was commanded is 


: still called Rowm-Cala, or the Roman Castle; to 


which may be added, that on the opposite shore there 
isa place called Zeugme: (Plin., 5, 24.—Curt., 3, 
7.—Tactt., Ann., 12, 12.) ? 
Zeus, the name of Jupiter among the- Greeks. 
(Vid. remarks under the article Jupiter.) ; 
Zevxis, a celebrated painter, born at Heraclea, in 
Magna Grecia, and. who flourished about -B.C. 400. 
(Plin., 35, 9, 36.—AElian, V. H., 4, 12.—Hardouin, 
ad Plin., l. c.—WSillig, Dict: Art., p. 180, not.) “He 
studied under either Demophilus or Neseas, artists re- 
specting whom nothing is known but that one of them 
was his master. Soon, however, he far outstripped 
his instructer, as Apollodorus intimated in verses ex- 
pressive of his-indjgnation that Zeuxis should have 
moulded to his own use all previous inventions, and 
stolen the graces of the best masters; thus paying a 
high though involuntary compliment to his gifted rival. 
Apollodorus having first practised chiaro-oscuro, could 
not endure that his glory should be eclipsed by a 
younger artist, who availed himself of his improve- 
ments to rise to a higher degree of excellence. Zeux- 
is seems to have rapidly risen to the highest distinc- 
tion in Greece, and acquired by the exercise of his 
art, not only renown, but riches. Of the latter ad- 
vantage he was more vain than became a man of ex- 
alted genius. He appeared at the Olympic games 
attired in a mantle on which his name was embroidered 
in letters of gold, a piece of most absurd display in 
one whose name was deeply impressed on the hearts 
and imaginations of those by whom he was surrounded. 
He does not, howeyer, seem to have been chargeable 
with avarice ; or, at least, this passion, if it existed, 
was subservient to his pride ; for, when he had attained 
the height of his fame, he refused any longer to re- 
ceive money for his pictures, but made presents. of 
them, because he regarded them as above all pecuni- 
ary value. In the earlier part of his career he was 


accustomed, however, to exhibit his productions for- 


money, especially his most celebrated painting of Hel- 
en. The truth seems to have been, that the ruling pas- 
sion of Zeuxis was the love of pomp, an ever-restless 
vanity, a constant desire and craving after every kind 
of distinction.—Very little is known respecting the 
events.of the life of this celebrated painter: He was 
not only successful in securing wealth and the applause 


of the multitude, but was honoured with the friend-" 


ship of Archelaiis, king of Macedon. For the palace 
of this monarch he executed numerous pictures. -Ci- 
cero informs us, that the inhabitants of Crotona pre- 
vailed on Zeuxis to come to their city, and to paint 
there a number of pieces, -which were intended to 
adorn the temple of Juno, for which he was to receive 


Eo large and stipulated sum. On his arrival, he in- 
- formed them that he intended only to paint the picture 


of Helen, with which 
was regarded as pec 


hey were satisfied, because he 
ly excellent in the delineation 
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slowness, that he was painting for eternity.—Festus 


ingly desired to see the most. 


ZEUXIS. 


beautiful maidens in the city, and, having selected five 
of the fairest, copied all that was most beautiful and 
perfect in the-form of each, and thus completed his 
Helen. Pliny, in his relation of the same circum- 
stance, omits to give the particular subject of the 
painting, or the terms of the original contract, and 
states that the whole occurred, not among the people 
of Crotona, but those of Agrigentum, for whom, he 
says, the piece was executed, to fulfil a vow made by 
them to the goddess. This great artist, on several 
occasions, painted pictures for cities and states. He 
gave his Alcmena, representing Hercules strangling 
the serpents in his cradle, in the sight of his parents, 
to the Agrigentines, and a figure of Pan to his patron 
Archélatis of Macedon. ‘The most celebrated of the 
pictures of Zeuxis, besides the Helen and the Alcme- 
na, were, a Penelope, in which Pliny assures us that 
not only form,,but character, was vividly expressed; a 
representation of Jupiter seated on his throne, with 
all the gods around doing. him homage; a Marsyas 
bound to a tree, which was preserved at Rome; and 
a wrestler, beneath which was inscribed a verse, to the 
effect that it was.easier to envy than to imitate its ex- 
cellence. Lucian has left us an admirable description 
of another painting of his, representing the Centaurs, 
in which he particularly applauds the delicacy of the 
drawing, the harmony of the colouring, the softness of 
the blending shades, and the excellence of the pro- 
portions. He left many draughts in a single colour 
on white. Pliny censures him for the tvo great size 
of the. heads and joints, in comparison with the rest 
of the figures. . Aristotle complains that he was a 
painter of forms rather than of manners, which seems 
contrary to the eulogium passed by Pliny on the 
representation of Penelope.—The story respecting 
the contest between Zeuxis and Parrhasius has been 
frequently related. It is said that the former paint- 
ed a cluster of grapes with such perfect skill that 
the birds came and pecked at.them. Elated with so 
unequivocal a. testimony of his excellence, he called 
to his rival to draw back the curtain, which he sup- 
posed concealed his work, anticipating a certain tri- . 


}umph. Now, however, he found himself entrapped, 


for what he took for a curtain was only a painting of 
one by Parrhasius; upon which he ingenuously con- 
fessed himself defeated, since he had only deceived 
birds, but his antagonist had beguiled the senses of an 
experienced artist. Another story is related of a simi-’ 
lar kind, in which he overcame himself, or, rather, one 
part of his work was shown to have excelled at the ex- 
pense of the other. He painted a boy with a basket of 
grapes, to which the birds as before resorted; on which 
he acknowledged that the boy could not be well painted, 
since, had the similitude been in both cases equal; the 
birds would have been deterred from approaching. 
From these stories, if they may be credited, it would 
appear that Zeuxis excelled more in depicting fruit than 
in painting the human form. _ If this were the case, it is 
strange that all his greater efforts, of which any ac- 
counts: have reached us, were portraits, or groups of 
men or deities. The readiness which Zeuxis has, in 
these instances, been represented as manifesting to ac- 
knowledge his weakness, is scarcely consistent with the 
usual tenour of his spirit. At all events, the victory 
of Parrhasius proved very little respecting the merit of . 
the two'artists. The man who could represent a cur- 
tain to perfection would not necessarily.be the great- 
est painter in Greece. Even were exactness of imi- 
tation the sole excellence in the picture; regard must 
be‘ had to the cast of the objects imitated, in reference 
to the skill of the artists by whom they were chosen. — 
—Zeuxis is said to have taken a long time to finish his _ 
chief. productions, observing, when reproached for his 


relates that Zeuxis died with laughter “at the pict 
of an old woman which he himself had painted. _ 


se a 


. Thrace, near the promontory of Serrhium. 
_ tioned by Herodotus (7, 59) and by Hecatewus (ap. 
Steph. Byz.). 


- tenanted them. 


‘gether in regular order. 
‘true, a great variety of style in his work, but this is 


ZON 


extraordinary a circumstance, however, would surely 
have been alluded to by some other writer, had it been 


true. There seems good reason, therefore, to believe 
it fictitious. (Hncyclop. Metropol., div. 2, vol. 1, p. 
405, seqq.) ‘aa 


Zoitus, a sophist and grammarian of Amphipolis, 
who rendered himself known by his severe criticisms 
on the poems ‘of Homer, for which he received the 
name of Homeromastiz, or the chastiser of Homer, 
and also on the productions of Plato and other writers. 
4Blian (V. H., 11,10) draws a very unfavourable pic- 
ture of both his character and personal appearance. 
In all this, however, there is very probably much of 
exaggeration. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ep. ad 


' Pomp.) appears, on the other hand, to praise the man ; 


he ranks him, at least, among those who have censured 
Plato, not from a feeling of envy or enmity, but a de- 
sire: for the truth. The age of Zoilus is uncertain. 
Vitruvius (Pref., ai lib. 7) refers him to the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and is followed by Vossius. 
Reinesius, however (Var. Lect., 3, 2), and Tonsius 
(de Script. Hist. Phil., c. 9) are opposed to this, be- 


“cause Zoilus is said to have been a hearer of Polyc- 


rates, who lived in the time’of Socrates. (Consult 
the remarks of Perizonius on this subject, ad Alan., 
V. H.,1.c.) Some say that Zoilus was stoned to 
death, or exposed on a cross, by order of Ptolemy, 
while others maintain that he was burned alive at 
Smyrna. According to’ another account, he recited 
his invectives against Homer at the Olympic games, 
and was thrown from a rock for his offence. « (Aulian, 
V. H., l. c.—Longin., 9, 4.) 

Zona or Zone, a city on the ASgean coast of 
It is men- 


Here Orpheus sang, and by his strains 
drew after him both the woods and the beasts that 
(Apollon. ‘Rhod., 1, 28.) 

Zonaras, a Byzantine historian, who flourished to- 
‘wards the close of the eleventh and the commence- 
ment of the twelfth centuries. He held the offices 
originally of Grand Dungarius (commander of the fleet) 
and chief secretary of the imperial cabinet; but he 
afterward became a monk, and attached: himself to a 


- religious house on Mount Athos, where he died sub- 
_ sequently to A.D. 1118. 


His Annals, or Chronicle, 
extend fromi the creation of the world down to 1118 
A.D., the period of the death of Alexis I. They pos- 
sess a:double interest : for more ancient times, he has 
availed himself, independently of Eutropius and Dio 


Cassius, of other authors that are lost to us; and at a. 


later-period he details events of which he himself was 
a witness. Though deficient in critical: spirit, he has 
still displayed great good sense in adding nothing of 


his own to the extracts which he has inserted in his 


history, except what might serve to unite them to- 
There results from this, it is 


easily pardoned, and the only regret is, that Zonaras 
had not indicated with, more exactness the authors 
whence he drew his materials. The impartiality of 
the writer is worthy of praise. 


was the author also-of a Glossary or Lexicon, in the 


manner of Hesychius and Suidas. It was published 


five other works of this same wri 


E This work is.found in, 
the collections of the Byzantine Historians.—Zonaras 
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by Tittman, in 1808, at the Leipzig press, along with — 


the Lexicon of Photius, in 3 vols. 4to, the first two 
volumes being devoted to the Lexicon of Zonaras. 
(Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 6, p. 288.) 

_ Zor¥rus, a Persian, son of Megabyzus, who gained 
possession of Babylon for Darius Hystaspis by a strat- 
agem similar to that by which Sextus Tarquinius 
gained Gabii for his father. (Vid. Tarquinius J1I.— 
Herod., 3, 154, seqq.) : 

ZoroasTER, a celebrated reformer of the Magian 
religion, whose era is altogether uncertain. In what 
points his doctrines may have differed from those of 
the preceding period is an obscure and difficult ques- 
tion. It seems certain, however, that the code of sa- 
cred laws which he introduced, founded, or: at least 
enlarged, the authority and influence of the Magian 


caste. - Its members became the keepers and expound-— 


ers of the holy books, the teachers and counsellors of 
the king, the oracles from whom he learned the Divine 
will and the secrets.of futurity, the mediators who ob- 
tained for him the favour of Heaven, or propitiated its 
anger. According to Hyde, Prideaux, and many oth- 
ers of the learned, Zoroaster was the same with the 
Zerdusht of the Persians, who was a great patriarch of 


the Magi, and lived between the beginning of the reign 


of Cyrus and the latter end of that of Darius Hys- 
taspis. This, however, seems too late a date-—The 
so-called “ Oracles of Zoroaster” have been frequently 
published. (Consult, on this whole subject, the very 
learned and able remarks of Parisot, Buogr. Univ., 


vol. 52, p. 434, segq., and also Rhode, die heege Sage, 


&c., der Baktrer, Meder, &c., p. 112, seqq.) 
Zosimvs, I, a Greek historian, who appears to have 
flourished between A.D. 430 and 591. He was a pub- 
lic functionary at Constantinople. Zosimus wrote a 
history of the Roman emperors from the age of Au- 
gustus down to his own'time. His object in writing. 
this was to trace the causes which led to the downfall 
of the Roman empire, and among these he ranks the 


| introduction of Christianity.. There are many reasons 
| which induce the belief that the work of Zosimus 


was not published in his lifetime, one’of the strongest 
of which is the boldness with which he speaks of the 
Christian emperors. It is probable that he intended 
to continue the work to his own times, a design which 
his death prevented. A certain negligence of style, 
which indicates the absence of a revision on the part 
of the author, strongly counténances this supposition. 
The best editions of Zosimus have been that of Cel- 
larius, 8vo, Jen@, 1728, and that of Reitemier, 8vo, 


.Lnps., 1784. The best edition now, however, is that 


by Bekker in the Corpus Byz. Hist., Bonn, 1837, 8vo. 
—II. A native of Panopolis, in Egypt, who wrote, ac- 
cording to Suidas, a work on Chemistry (Xvuevrixd), 
in 28 books. The Paris and Vienna MSS. contain 
various detached treatises of this writer, which form- 
ed part, in all likelihood, ‘of this voluminous produc- 
tion; such as a dissertation on the sacred and divi1 
art of forming gold and silver, &c. There exist 
, such as ‘* On the 
Art of making Beer” (repi Gibwv rowjoewc), &c. An 
edition of this last-mentioned work was published in 
1814, by Griiner, Solisbac., By, Toffman. 
liogr., vol. 3, p. 830,—Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr., vol. 7, 
pivlo:) 2 ; , 
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THE 


MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND MONEYS 


OF THE 


GREEKS AND ROMANS. ? f 


Tue metrological systems of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and the methods pursued in the determination 
of their standards, have been regarded with interest 
by those curious in antiquarian researches. While 
the relations of the various parts of each system have 
been satisfactorily ascertained, the values which have 
been assigned to their units, whether of length, capa- 
city, or weight, when referred to those of modern 
times, exhibit considerable discrepance. This may not 
excite surprise when it is considered that these values 
have been deduced from observations, made with differ- 
ent degrees of nicety, upon models possessing conflict- 
ing claims to perfection. A learned professor of Stut- 

_ gard* has reviewed the labours of his predecessors in 
_ these inquiries with masterly skill, and has imparted 
to his investigations a precision which entitles them to 
' reliance. His results have been adopted, and his mode 
of procedure exhibited in the following pages. In 
 . conformity with his plan, and for the reason that we 
possess more numerous specimens of the Roman 
standards than of those of the Greeks, which furnish 
more accurate data for the estimate of ‘both, the former 
will be first treated of. 


- $1. ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


The Romans, like other nations of antiquity, derived 
their measures of length from the different members 
of the human body, the unit of which was the foot. 
Their Pes was divided both into 12 wncie@ and 16 di- 
giti. The first division, by which it was recognised 

as the tAs or unit, and its parts expressed by wncie, 
“was generally adopted. Thus, when authors make 
mention of pes uncialis, they understand the ~'5 of pes; 
thus, also, pes dodrantalis means #, bessalis 3, quin- 
cunqualis ;°5, trientalis 4, quadrantalis 4, and semiun- 
cialis gy of pes. The second division, into 16 digiti, 
is the more natural, and was principally used by archi- 
tects and land surveyors; and, though it latterly came 
into more general use, is seldom found in the speci- 
mens of the pes, unaccompanied by the first. Palmus, 
the palm, or the width of the hand, is the radaor7 of 
the Greeks, and was invariably received by the Ro- 
mans as the fourth of pes ; but St. Jerome, in his com- 
ments on Ezechiel (cap. 40), has assumed it as the 
three fourths, by which admeasurement it nearly an- 
swers to the Greek onbayun, and the modern Italian 
Palm. Cubitus is sesquipes or 14 pedes, and is sel- 
dom met with except when it is used in translating 


* J. F. Wurm. His determinations are given in the old 
_ French measures, weights, &c., and have been reduced to the 
English and American stand 
ual des Poids et Mesures” of M. Tarbé, and Mr. Hassler’s able 
report to the Treasury Department in 1832. Other works have 
een consulted, of which may be mentioned those of Gr F 
oper, and Arbuthnot, the papers of Raper in the Philosophi- 
| Transactions of the Royal Society of London for the years 
and 1771, and the profound report of President Adams to 

ate of the United States in 1821, = oe 

the section on Weights. — 


“Heredia centum centuria dieta. He porro quatuor 


ae comparison of the “ Man- | 


the Greek mfyvc. It is sometimes improperly con- 
founded with Ulna. Ulna is the Greek opyuia (‘dic- 
ta ulna ano Tév WAévar,id est a brachiis; proprie est 
spatium in quantum utraque extenditur manus.” —Ser- 
vis ad Virg., Ecl., 3,105.) Pes sestertius=24 ped. 
is rendered by Boéthius and Frontinus gradus or 
“step,” a term, however, not found in any classical 
writer. Passus (‘a passis pedibus’’) was a pace, equal 
to five pedes. Decempeda or Pertica (modern Perch) 
was employed in measuring roads, buildings, land, &c. 
Actus is the length of a furrow, or the distance a plough 
is sped before it turns, and corresponds to our Furlong : 
it equalled 120 ped. The Itinerary unit, by which the 
Romans assigned the length of their own roads, was 
milliare (mille passuum)=5000 ped.; that by which 
they expressed the valuation of maritime distance, or 
that between places situated in Greece, was the stadi- 
wm=125 passus=725 ped. ; and that employed. in 
measuring the roads of the Gauls was the lewca or 
leuga (whence our League is derived, though more than 
double in value)=14 milliaria. 


§ 2. ROMAN MEASURES OF EXTENT. 


The unit of extent was Jugerum (nearly $ of our 
acre), which was also distributed into uncie: Colu- 
mella describes it as being 240 pedes in length and 
120 in breadth=28,800 pedes quadrati ; and, conse- 
quently, wncea=2400, Siciliquus—600, Sextula—400, 
and Scrupulum=100 ped. quad. ; which last is evi- 
dently a decempeda quadrata. These were used by 
surveyors; but those more commonly mentioned by 
writers on husbandry were Clima, Actus, Jugerum, 
Heredium, Centuria, and Saltus. Clima is a square 
whose side is 60 ped. (Columella, 5, 1.) Actus 
quadratus (“in quo boves agerentur cum aratro, cum 
umpetu justo.” —Plin., 18, 3) is thus explained by Col- 
umella: “ Actus quadratus undique finitur pedibus’ 
120, et hoc duplicatum facit jugerum, etab 0, quod 
erat junctum, nomen jugeri usurpavit.” (Colwm., 2. 
c.) Actus minimus or simplex was 120 ped. in length 
and four in: breadth. Varro (R. R., 1, 10) thus de- , 
scribes the Heredium, Centuria, and Saltus: “Bing = 
Jugera, que a Romulo primum divisa dicebantur virin | 
tim, quod heredem sequerentur, heredium appellarunt. 


a 


be 
centuri@ conjuncte, ut sint in utramque partem bine, ce ' 
appellatur in agris viritim divisis publice saltus.? — 
Versus==10,000 ped. quad. answers tothe Greek tAgGs 
pov. , * 
§ 3. ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

"{. For liquids. ‘The standard measure of ¢ ms 

‘was the Quadrantal ox or: let (derived fro poe 
Greek dudopevc), being a cubic vessel each of whose ~ a 
sides was a Roi oot ; and, according to an old de- ' 
cree of the people preserved by Festus, it contained =» 
80 libre (Roman pounds) of wine. Colamella fre- ‘3 
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quently makes cadus synonymous with it, and by ‘the 
Greeks it was called Kepducov, dudopede, and petpyTae 
‘Iradixoc. The greatest liquid measure was the Cu- 
leus or Culleus=20 amphore. The divisions of the 
amphore are easily inferred from the plebiscitum just 
mentioned, and from the following passage of Volusius 
Mecianus : “Quadrantal, quod, nunc plerique ampho- 
ram vocant, habet urnas 2, modios 3, semimodios 6, 
congios 8, sextarios 48, heminas 96, quartarios 192, 
cyathos 576.” ‘The Urna was so called, according 
to Varro, “ab urinando, quod in aqua hauriendd, uri- 
nat, hoc est mergitur, ut urinator.” Congits was the 
cube of half a pes ; one of Vespasian’s is still extant, 
marked with the letters P. X., which denote pondo 
decem, ten being the number of pounds it contained by 
law. Congii of wine or oil were given to the people by 
the emperors and chief magistrates on holydays, which 
gifts were hence called congiari, and persons frequent- 
ly derived surnames from the number of congii of wine 
they were in the habit of drinking at a draught ; hence 
Cicero’s son was called Bicongius, and Novellus Tor- 
quatus, a Milanese, Tricongiws. (Plin., 14, 22.) 

Sextarius was % of the congius=2 hemine=4 quar- 
tarii=12 cyathi; hence the sextarius, from the fact 
of its containing 12 cyatht, was regarded as the as or 
unit of liquid measures, and its wncie or cyathi were 
denominated, according to their numbers, sextans, 
quadrans, &c. It may be remarked that the ancients, 
at their entertainments, were in the habit of drinking 
as many cyathi as there were letters in the names of 
their mistresses. (Martial, Epig., 9, 93; 1, 72.) 
There were two kinds of sextari, the castrensis and 
wrbicus, the former being double of the latter, or com- 
mon sextarius. | Acetabulwm was half the quartarius, 
and was so called, in imitation of the Greeks (to whose 
bFb6agpov it corresponded), from acetum, since. it was 
first used for holding sauce for meat. Ligula or lin- 
gula at first simply signified a spoon, but was after- 
ward regarded by the Latin physicians as a fourth of 
the cyathus; Pliny and Columella make cochlear or 
cochleare synonymous with it. 

2. For things dry. The unit of this measure was 
the modius, which contatned two semzmodii, and was 
4 of the amphora, as is apparent from the passage of 
Volusius Macianus above quoted. The remaining 
measures, sextarius, hemina, &c., bear the same re- 
lation to the amphora in the dry as in the liquid 
measure. 


§ 4. DETERMINATION OF THE ROMAN MEASURES. 


The measures of Length, Extent, and Capacity are 
so intimately connected that the determination of their 
values will easily be deduced from that of the pes. 
Various measurements have. been made, and various 
modes of investigation been pursued, for the purpose 
‘of assigning the value of the Roman foot, which, from 
the imperfection of instruments, the want of accuracy 
of observation, and of attention paid to the degree of 
injury which the specimens examined may have suf- 
fered, differ considerably in their results, We shall 
give a brief account of most of these observations, and, 
as far as possible, assign to each its proper degree of 
credence. All that has served as a means of calcula- 


_ ting the value of the Roman foot may be arranged un- 


der the’ following classes (a) Specimens of the pes 


. 
. 
. 


found on tombstones. °(b) Foot-rules, (c) Milestones. 


(d) Distances of places. (e) Congii. (f) Dimensions 
of ancient buildings at Rome. 

(a) There remain four celebrated specimens of the 
Roman foot represented on tombstones, which have 
been respectively named the Statilian, Cossutian, Abu- 
tian, and Capponian feet. .1.:The Statilian foot was 
discovered in the 16th century in the Vatican Gar- 
dens at Rome, on the tombstone of a certain Statilius: 
though in a state of good preservation, it is of clumsy 


workmanship, and carelessly subdivided. Greaves. 
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found it .972 feet, which measurement, however accu- 
rately it may have been determined, can now be of 
little use, inasmuch as the present standard foot is 
greater than that employed by him, by an excess not 
easily ascertained, though it has been estimated by 
Raper at 5¢,, which, applied as a correction, would 
give the Statilian foot .970056 ft. Auzout, according 
to Raper, found it .96996 ft., and Revillas .96979 ft. 
The mean value of the Statilian foot deduced from 
these observations is then 11.639224 inch.—2. The 
Cossutian foot was found on the tombstone of Cn. 
Cossutius (probably the same with a celebrated archi- 
tect mentioned by Vitruvius), and dug up about the 
same time with the Statilian, in the gardens of Angelo 
Colozzi, from whom it has taken the name of Colotian ; 
the divisions are scarcely perceptible ; Greaves found 
it .967 ft., which, corrected, is .965066 ft.—3. The 
butian foot was discovered on the monument of M. 
/Sbutius, in the Villa Mattei ; it is but rudely divided 
into palmi, and its mean length is 11.6483 inch_—4. 
The Capponian foot was found on a. marble without 
inscription in the Via Aurelia, and presented by the 
Marquis Capponi to the Capitoline Museum, where it 
is preserved with the three others. Reyvillas found it 
11.625 inch. ‘The value of the pes, if considered as 
the mean of these four feet, is 11.623326 inch. 

(6) From the foot-rules we might expect to derive a 
result more worthy of reliance, since they were con- 
structed for the direct purpose of measurement, those 
on the marble being probably intended to explain the 
profession of the individuals to whose memory they 
were erected. The foot-rules were bars of iron or 
brass, of the length of a pes. Those most celebrated 
are the three discovered by Pcetus, equal in length, of 
which a model, cut in marble, was placed by him in 
the Capitol, whence the foot has been styled the Cap- 
itoline, and has been generally considered as the true 
Roman foot. From the numerous measurements it 
has undergone, it has sensibly increased, so that its 
value must be assumed—=128.695 Par. lin., its origi- 
nal determination by Pcetus, reduced to the French 
standard by Wurm. Now the Paris line being (ac- 
cording to the mean value of the toises of Canivet and 
Lenoir, as given by Mr. Hassler) equal to .007401829 
English feet, the Capitoline foot equalled .95258 feet. 
Besides the Petian, other foot-rules remain, not, how- 
ever, celebrated; their values are mostly between .967 
and .97 ft. 

(c) The distances between the milestones might fur- 
nish a correct determination of the Roman foot, were 
it not that none are now standing within 30 miles of 
Rome, and, therefore, none to be much relied on as 
having been originally measured off with accuracy. 
Bianchinus, however, a celebrated Italian philosopher 
and mathematician of the 17th century, from the dis- 
tances of the milestones on the Appian road, deduced 
the Roman foot—130.6 Par. lin.=11.60015 inch. 

(d) The measures of the public roads recorded in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus and in the Peutinger Table, 
can be of little assistance in our-inquiry, since those 
records not only omit fractions, which must have ex- 
isted, but are frequently at variance with each other. 
Besides, it is not known whether the distances are 
reckoned from the market-places or from the gates ; 
and an error of half a mile in sixty, being equivalent 
to an error of the tenth part of an inch in a foot, no 
exact value of the Roman foot could be hence derived, 
even though the mensurations of Cassini, Riccioli, and 
others were totally unexceptionable. 

(e) In the description of the measures of capacity, 
it was stated that the congius, in accordance with a — 
plebiscitum (the Silian law), contained ten Roman ~ 
pounds of wine or water. By the determination of 
the libra, which is given in section y., the congi 
weighed 50495.3064 grs.; now as a cubic inch « 
distilled water, at maximum density, weighs 252.6: 


: 


— 


~ 
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grs., the congius contains 199.876921 cubic inches, | 


and, consequently, its side is 5.8468 inch. But the 
side of the congius was half the Roman foot ; hence 
the value of the Roman foot, as deduced from the con- 
gius, is 11.6936 inch. Though this result is very 
near the correct one, much reliance cannot be placed 
on this mode of arriving at it, in consequence of the 
weight of the ancient wine (80 libre of which were 
contained in the congius) being unknown. But, as 
Rhemnius Fannius informs us that the ancients ac- 
counted no difference to exist in the specific gravities 
of wine and water, we have considered them equal, and 
supposed distilled water of maximum density to be of 
the same specific gravity with that employed by them, 
which was very probably pure rain-water. There re- 
main two congil, of which the most celebrated was 
placed by Vespasian in the Capitol, as its inscription 
imports, and is commonly called the Farnesian ; the 
other is preserved at Paris. These have been filled 
with water and weighed by Petus, Villalpandus, Au- 
zout, and others, who have hence sought to determine 
the libra and pes; but the results of their experiments 
are so much at variance as to render any inferences 
drawn from them objectionable. 

(f) The last method we shall notice, and which 
leads to the most satisfactory conclusion, consists in 
the measurement of the ancient buildings now stand- 
ing at Rome ; and though many have ascertained the 
length of some single parts of them, yet no one has 
compared the measures of the principal parts with so 
much assiduity and success as Mr. Raper. Having 
carefully examined the work entitled ‘‘ Les Edifices 
antiques de Rome,” by M. Desgodetz, he very inge- 
niously deduced the value of the Roman foot from 
65 dimensions=.97075 ft. From this value of the 
pes, which is the one now generally adopted in Ger- 
many and France, are easily deduced all the measures 
of length. (See Tables I. and II.) The jugerum 
being 28800 ped. quad., equals 27139 sq. ft.=2 roods, 
19 poles, and 187 ft. ; whence the superficial measures 
in Tables III.,IV., and V. have been calculated. The 
amphora being the cube of the pes, equals 1580.75 
cub. inch. ; but as a cubic inch of distilled water at 
maximum density weighs 252.632 grs., and a gallon 


~ 10 lbs. avoirdupoise or 70,000 grs., the amphora equals 


5 galls., 2 qts., 1.64 pts. ; whence the Capacious meas- 
ures in Tables VI. and VII. have been computed. 


§ 5. ROMAN WEIGHTS. 


The unit of weight was originally denominated As, 
and subsequently Labra or As Libralis. It correspond- 
ed nearly with our Troy pound. Its multiples were 
Dupondius (2 pondo or libre), Sestertius (24 asses), 
Tressis (3 asses), Quatrussis, Quinquessis, and so 
on till Centussis. The term as, though properly ap- 
plied to a piece of copper of the weight of a Roman 
pound, was extended not only to all the Roman meas- 
ures expressing their units, but also denoted the entire 
amount of inheritances, interest, houses, farms, and all 
things which it was customary to divide ; and refer- 
ence being constantly made by authors to it and its 
subdivisions, it is important that they should be thor- 
oughly understood. The following table exhibits the 
relations subsisting between the as and its several 


' parts. 
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The Romans made their weights of marble, iron, or. 
brass. A few specimens of these are now extant, and 
have been weighed by Rome de I’Isle and Eisen- 
schmid, whose results vary from 4900 to 5100 grs. 
Others have attempted the determination of the libra 
from the relation existing between it and the congius, 
the latter having been determined to contain 197.6 
cub. inch. nearly. If we assume the weight of a cubic 
inch of water=253 prs., a congius of water, would 
weigh 49992 grs., and the libra would equal 4999.2 
grs.; but if we suppose a cubic inch of the Roman 
wine, which was employed in the adjustment of the 
libra and congius with regard to one another, to weigh 
256 grs., the value of the libra would be 5058.5 grs. 
It is then evident that, from our ignorance of the spe- 
cific gravity of the ancient wine, we can arrive at no 


more accurate conclusion with regard to the value of - 


the libra from a knowledge of the exact dimensions 
of the congius, than from the weight of those rough 
specimens just noticed. This assertion may be sub- 
stantiated by mentioning the valuations given by dif- 
ferent. metrologists, who have employed either the 
congius or the specimens as the basis of their calcu- 
lations. Budeus makes the libra—5904 grs., Rome 
de l'Isle 4958, Auzout 5105, Hisenschmid - 5097, 
Paucton 5175, and Arbuthnot 52453 grs. The mode 
of investigation founded on the hypothesis that the 
ancients exercised at least a tolerable degree of nicety 
in standarding their moneys, has been justly recom- 
mended as the most perfect we can employ. It con- 
sists in ascertaining the value of the scrupulum, and 
hence that of the libra, from certain aurei which are 
extant, and which were coined of the weight of a cer- 
tain number of scrupula, indicated by the stamp they 
bear. Letronne, whose’ accurate and laborious exper- 
iments on the ancient coins have entitled him to impli- 
cit reliance, from the weight of 54 aurei deduced 
the scrupulum=21.4 Par. grs. ; hence 288 scrupula or 
the libra—6163.2 Par. grs. We may safely put 
the Roman pound, as Letronne advises, —6160 Par. 
grs., since an error of the hundredth part of a grain in 
the value of the scrupulum just assigned would pro- 
duce one of 2.88 grs. in that of the libra. The li- 
bra then equals 6160 Par. grs.=5049.53 mint-pound 
grs.,* and the remaining weights are hence easily cal- 
culated. (See Tables VIII. and IX.) 


§ 6. ROMAN MONEYS. 


Festus informs us that the Romans during the reign 
of Romulus had not established coined money as a 
medium of exchange, but used for this purpose leather, 
painted wood, and pieces of metal, the values of which 
were determined by weight. ‘That Numa caused cop- 
per to be cut into rough pieces (era rudia) of the 
weight of a libra, is asserted by some authors, while 
others are of opinion that leather, &c., were still used 
in the time of Numa, and that Servius Tullius first 
ordered round pieces of copper to be made, of a pound 
weight, called asses librales, with the images of cattle 
(pecudes) rudely sketched on them, and that hence the 
term pecunia was applied tomoney. Copper contin- 
ued to be in general circulation till A.U.C. 485, when 
silver was first coined at Rome, though foreign coins 


of this metal had been previously introduced; the 


coinage of gold followed 62 years after. The temple 
of Juno Moneta was appropriated as the general depos- 


itory of standards, and the coins were issued from ‘ity 


having been previously inspected by Nummularii or 


* The Paris grain equals .819729 mint-pound grs., or .620072 
Trougliton’s grs.; since the French Kilogram equals 18827.15 
Pary grs., 15433.159 mint-pound grs., or 15439.619 Trough- 
ton’s grs. It may be here remarked, that we have omploved. ine 
mint-pound grs. of Philadelphia, of which the mint-pound con- 
tains 7000, in assigning the values of the Greek and Roman 
weights, and those who wish to obtain them in Troughton’s grs. 
can effect their object by multiplying those we have given by 
1.0004184. (See Mr. Hassler’s Report.) ! ul 
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‘able collections of ancient coins. 
Jéss than’ the: as which were most frequently coined, 


’ the initials of libra, hbra, semis. 
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assaymasters, The entire mint was under the general 
superintendence of three men, appointed by the people 
at the Comitia Tributa, denominated Triwmvirt Mon- 
elales. The Romans ‘counted by asses, sesterti, 
denarii, and aurez. The as (originally assis, from 
aes), or assipondium, was at first libralis, and bore 
the impression of Janus geminus, or bifrons, on one 
side ; on the reverse, the rostrum of a ship, and was at 
first, as we have noticed, libralis ; but in the first Punic 
war, in consequence of the scarcity.of money, the re- 
public ordered asses to be struck weighing 2 uncia, 
by which, as*Pliny informs us, it gained 2 and dis- 
charged its debt; it was subsequently reduced, when 
Hannibal invaded Italy, to the weight of an uncia, and 
lastly by the Papirian law to that of a semiuncia; and 
though this rapid diminution of its weight was required 
by the necessities of the’ commonwealth, it would 
eventually have been accomplished by the increasing 
abundance of silver and gold. The as thus reduced 
was, in reference to its original weight, denominated 
hibella, and the older coins are distinguished from it 
by later writers when they speak of es grave. Be- 


_ sides the as, its subdivisions, viz., semisses, trientes, 


quadrantes, sextantes, stipes unciales, semiuncie, and 
sextule (the smallest of the Roman coins according to 


Varro), and its multiples, dupondu, quatrusses, and 


decusses, were coined ; specimens of which remain at 
the present-day, and are to be found in the most valu- 
But those pieces 


were the semissis and quadrans, bearing the impress 
of.a boat instead of the rostrum of a ship; the former 
was also named sembella (quasi ‘semilibella), the lat- 
ter teruncius.’ ‘The sestertius, quinarius, and dena- 


‘rius: were silver coins, and called bigati or quad- 


rigati, from the impression of a chariot drawn by two 
or four horses, which they bore on one side, that on 
the reverse being the head of Roma with a helmet. 
The sestertius (or semistertius) was so called by a 
figure borrowed from the Greeks, and equalled 2} 
asses ; its symbol is H. S., abbreviated from L. L. S., 
The sestertium, 


or 1000 sestertii, was expressed by the symbol HS; 
it was not a coin, but was employed by the Romans, 


together with the sestertius, in computing large sums 
puting larg 


of money. Their method of notation was effected by 
combining the symbols with their numeral characters ; 
thus HS. MC. indicates 1100 sestertii; but if the 
numerals have a line over them, centena millia or 


100,000 is understood; thus HS. MC. means 110 
millions of sestertii. When the numerals are separ- 
ated by points into two or three orders, the Ist on 
the right hand denotes units, the 2d, thousands, the 
3d, hundred thousands; thus, III. XII. DC. HS. de- 
notes 300,000-+-12,000+-600—312600 sestertz. The 
following illustration may be also added. Pliny says, 
that seven years before the first Punic war there were 
in the Roman Treasury “ awri pondo XVI. DCCCX. ; 
argenti pondo XXII. LXX.; et in numerato LXII. 
LXXV. CCCC.” (33, 3); that is, 16,810 pounds 
of gold, 22,070 pounds of silver, and 6,275,400 ses- 
tertil of ready money. The guinarius was equal to 5 
asses, and marked V ; by the Clodian law it was im- 
pressed with the figure of Victory, and hence called 
Victoriatus. The denarius, at its first institution, 
equalled 10 asses, and was stamped with the numeral 


Xor +. But when the Romans were pressed by Han- 


nibal, A.U.C. 537, the as having been made uncialis, 
the denarius passed for 16 asses, the guinarius for 
8, and the sestertius for 4; and when the as was 
made semiuncialis the same proportion was retained, 
except in the payment of the soldiers, with whom the 


denarius preserved its original value. The denarius.| thus corresponded to the pes se 
It was employed by the peo 


was not used as ‘a weight until the Greek physicians 
came to Rome, who, finding it nearly equal to their 
P ’ ; ‘ 
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drachm, prescribed by if; it was then considered, as 
we are informed by Corn. Celsus, as the + of an uncia, 
But it gradually diminished in weight under the Cesars 
(see Table XII.); and having subsequently regained 
its original weight, though with a considerable abase- 
ment of its purity, it continued to be the current silver 
money of the empire till Constantine substituted the 
miliarensis in its stead. lLetronne having carefully 
weighed 1350 consular denarii, deduced the weight. 
of the denarius=73 Par. grs.=59,.84 mint-pound 
grs. Now its purity being .97, its value is easily 
calculated =8d. 2.17 far.=15 cts., 4.7 mills. (See 
Tables X. and XI.) 

The golden coins of Aurei were issued A.U.C. 
546, weighing I or more scrupula, the scrupulwm of 
gold passing for 20 sestertiz. Some few remain with 
the numerals XX. and XX XX., which indicate their 
values to be respectively 20 and 40 sesterces. . They 
have the head of Mars and the numerals denoting 
their value on one side, and on the reverse an eagle 
standing on a thunderbolt. Afterward it was thought 
proper to coin 40 awrei out of the pound, each valued 
at 25 denarii ; their mean weight is 125.62 grs. ‘The 
aureus gradually diminished in weight during the time 
of the emperors (see Tab. XIT.), till in Pliny’s time 45 
were struck out of the pound. ‘The Emperor Severus 
coined semisses and tremisses of gold, whence the 
aureus, being considered the integer, was denominated 
Solidus. Soon after, the coinage, becoming irregular, 
was entirely remodelled by Constantine, who coined 
72 solidi out of the pound, each weighing then .4 
scrupula or 70.13 grs., and made the pound of gold 
equal to 1000 mzliarenses ; so that the-solidus equal- 
led 13% miliarenses, though it passed for 14. 

The ratio of gold to silver during the republic and 
the twelve Cesars is given in Tab. XII. 


The Grecian measures, weights, and coins, being 
well known to the Romans, were mostly determined 
by them to have some definite relation to their own ; 
so that they will oppose less difficulties in assigning 
their values. 


- § 7. GRECIAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


The unit of linear measure adopted by the Greeks 
was the foot (Iov¢), of which the daxrvaog, or finger’s 
breadth, was ;},, and the zaAaor#, or palm, $. The 
latter was also understood by doyu7, from déyouat, * to 
receive,” by the compound term daxrvAodéyun, and by 
dGpov, which properly signifies a gift; the application 
of the latter term to this measure is commonly ex- 
plained by the fact, that the palm of the hand is natu- 
rally extended in receiving a gift. Lvfay7, or span, 
equals 12 daxrvAot, and is defined by Hesychius to 
be the distance from the extremity of the thumb to 
that of the little finger, when the hand is opened with 
a view of grasping or measuring any object. The di- 
visions of the zrovc, more rarely employed, are xévdu- 
Aoc, Sixac, Ayac, and opOddwpov ; the first being 2 
ddéxrvAot, and the second 4 zodc, hence entitled by 
Theophrastus jyurddcov. The Avydc was 10 ddxrv- 
Aot, and the dp0ddwpor, being the length of the hand 
from the wrist to the extremity of the middle finger, 
equalled 11 déxrvAot, Pollux (lib. 2), from whom the 
previous definitions have been derived, informs us that 
TVyuA—=18 daxrvAot, was the distance from the elbow 
to the extremity of the metacarpal bone of the middle 


| finger, while that reckoned to the extremity of its first 
/phalanx was rvyav=20 daxrvdoz, and that r#yve=24 
| daxtvAot, was the cubit, or the distance from the. el- 


bow to the extremity of the middlg finger. The miyue¢ 
| then contained 14 zddec. The Bjua was 2} mde, and 
stertius of the Roman: 
e at large as the ur 
of distance, whence Byyaru 5 


‘ 
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roads. ‘Opyvca, or fathom, from dpéyo, “to extend,” 
is the distance from the hands, when the arms are 
raised and extended, measured along the breast, and 
equals 6 wédec ; hence it has received from Herodo- 
tus the epithets rerpamnyve and éarddn¢. The 
measure from which the Romans probably borrowed 
their decempeda was dxaiva or kdAayoc=10 mddec ; 
six of these constituted the “Auua, which, together 
with the 7Aé@pov—=100 médec, and the kdéAauoc, was 
used principally in the measurement of lands. The 
most ancient itinerary measure of the Greeks was the 
otadtov, which appears to have had a very rude ori- 
gin. It is said to have been the invention of Hercu- 
les, whose athletic exertion it exhibited, since it com- 
prehended the distance which he was able to run with- 
out taking breath. Isidorus informs us that it took 
its name from lornut, ‘to stand,’ and assigns as a 
reason, ‘“‘guod in fine respirasset simulque stetisset.” 
It was established as the measure of the length of the 
avA6¢, or foot-course, at the Olympic games; and from 
the respect in which these exercises were held, it be- 
came an itinerary measure. ‘This distance, the hero 
who instituted it measured by the length of his foot, 
which he found equal to one six hundredth part of the 
eourse. Censorinus and M. Gossellin have endeav- 
oured to show that there were different stadia em- 
ployed among the Greeks, but their remarks have 
been completely refuted by Wurm.  ‘Im7uxdv, or the 
distance a horse could run, “ sub wno spiritu,” equals 4 
otdo.a, and AdAcyoc has been variously assumed as 6, 
7, 8, and even 24 oradia, but-more correctly as 12. 
Those linear measures which were known to the 
Greeks by their intercourse with other nations, were 
Midwoy, or the Roman mile=8 orddva; Tapacay- 
ynco=80 orddia, according to Herodotus (2, 6) and 
Xenophon (Anab., 5, 7), though Strabo makes it, in 
different places, 40 and 60 ordd:a; and Syotvoc, an 
Egyptian measure, whose value is differently assigned 
to be 60, 40, and 32 orddia. 


°§ 8. DETERMINATION OF THE GREBK FOOT. 


There are two methods of investigating the value of 
the zei¢ proposed to us: the first consists in its de- 


_ termination by its ratio to the Roman foot; the sec- 


ond, by means of the public edifices of the Greeks 
which are yet standing. 

1. All authors agree that the ratio subsisting be- 
tween the Roman and Greek foot is 24 : 25, as might 
also be inferred from the value the Greeks assigned 
to pidcov, which we have mentioned was 8 orddca=: 
4800 médec—=5000 pedes. Now the Roman foot hav- 
ing been determined=.97075 ft., the value of the 
Greek foot hence deduced is 1.0111812 ft. 

2. Mr. Stuart, who examined the temples remain- 
ing at Athens, found the average ratio of the Greek 
to the Roman foot to be 25.04: 24. (Quarterly Re- 
view, No. 10, p. 280.) The Greek foot would hence 
=1.0128168 ft. 

The mean of these two values is 1.011999 ft. We 
prefer, however, adopting Wurm’s determination, who 
has examined Mr, Stuart’s measurements with great 
accuracy, and has equalled the Greek foot to 136.65 
Par. lin.=1.01146 ft. (See Tab. XIII. and XIV.) 


§ 9. GRECIAN MEASURES OF EXTENT. 


"The unit of extent was “Apovpa, being a square 


whose side is 50 méde¢ ; it was divided into sixths and 
twelfths, respectively called «rox and jyiextor. The 
mAéOpov contained 4 dpovpa:, and is the measure 
most frequently mentioned in the superficial measure- 
ments of lands. ‘The values and relations of the oth- 
ers are exhibited in Table XV. 


§ 10. GRECIAN MEASURES oF CAPACITY. 


1. For Liguids.—The greatest liquid measure was 
Tpythc, which was a called xdédog, from yadety, 
0 contain ;” xepducov, probably from its being made 
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of horn; and du@opetc, from dudidopeve, receiving its 
name from the two handles by which it was carried. 
Another synonyme was orapviov (“‘kepdulov Tov olvov 
7 bdatoc orauviov,” Hesychius.) From the verses of 
Rhemnius Fannius, 


“ Attica preterea dicenda est amphora nobis 
Seu cadus; hunc facies, si nostre addideris urnam,” 


it appears that the werpyt7¢—=14 amphore=8 galls., 2 
qts., 0.46 pts. It contained 12 yov¢, 72 Séoraz, and 144 
xorvAac; and, by comparing the Roman and Greek ca- 
pacious measures, we will perceive that the yovd¢ carre- 
sponded in value to the congius, féorn¢ to sextarius,and 
KoTvAn to hemina. Certain festivals at Athens were 
called yéec, because, according to Suidas, every man had 
a yovc of wine-given him, and, as Atheneus declares, 
because Demophoon, king of Athens, offered a sweet- 
cake, and Dionysius the tyrant a crown of gold, as a ptize 
to the first person who drank a yovc of wine. KoriAn 
derived its name from its cavity, and Galen mentians, 
that the xorvAn and hemina were applied by the ancitnt 
physicians to the same use with the modern graduated 
glasses of our apothecaries, being vessels of horn, of 
rectangular or cylindrical shape, divided on the out- 
side, by means of lines, into’12 parts, which they 
called ounces of measure (odyyiauperpixai); and. cor- 


responded to a certain number of ounces ‘by: weight 
Now the hemina, being gy of 
the amphora, weighed, when filled with wine, 10 un, 
ci@, so that the account of Galen is involved in doubt, 
inasmuch as the ounce by measure was, hénce 2 of 
that by weight. _ Téraprov, d&06adgov, and xvaoc were. 
respectively equal to the guartarius, acetabulum, and 
The remaining measures are 
Koyxn, mbaTpOV, Yhun, and KoxAaptoy, concerning 
Cleopatra 
makes a greater and less xoyyy, the greater being the 
same with the 0f06ador, the less + xvaBoc ; while Pliny 


(ovdyyiat orabucKai). 


cyathus of the Romans. 


which authors are slightly at variance. 


(12, 25) makes the xoyy7.a determinate measure. 


| Mvorpoy or ptotdov was borrowed, as its name im- _ 
ports, from the shell of the sea-mouse, and was of two 
kinds: the less and more common being 4 Kdéafoc, the 
Xzjun, derived also from 
some shellfish, was divided into the greater or rustic, 
=7,5 «oTtAn; and the less, or that used by physi- 
KoyAtdpiov was equal to } 


greater J of the xorvAn. 


cians, =,y Korvan. 
xan. 

2. For things dry.—The largest measure employed 
in the measurement of grain was Médiuvoc—=6 modii. 

Its divisions were rpiroc, xto¢, and juiexrov ; and 
it contained 48 yotvixec ; so that the yoivé equalled 
4 KorbAat. 
with the liquid measures. (See Tab, XVI. and XVII.) 


§ 11. GRECIAN WEIGHTS. 


The unit of weight was dpayu7 or drachm=6 d60- 
Aoi. ’O6oAd¢ equalled, according to Pollux, 8 yaAxoé, 
and the vaAxéc, on the authority of Suidas =7 Aérra; 
though Pliny makes the 060A0¢=10, and Suidas =6 
xaAxot. The Romans translated yaAxd¢ areolus, and 
Aéxtov minuta or minutia. Though Rhemnius Fan- 
nius asserts that the Greeks used no weights less than 
the 660Ad¢, the physicians employed some smaller, 
viz., Kepattov, equal to the siliqua of the Romans, 


=> 
The multiples, of the ponderal unit, or the weights 


greater than the dpayu7, were the zva or mina=100, — 


and téAavTov—6000 dpayyai. From libra, the later 
Greeks derived their Actpa, which, in imitation of the 
Romans, they divided into 12 obyyiat; the rdAavtoy 
being, according to Livy (38, 38), 80 libre, the li- 


bra=75 dpayyal, and the dpayuq—=-), libra=67.327 
gts. ; which result differs very little from that assigned 
by Wurm. Considering that a more correct value of ~ 
the dpayu7 might be obtained from the coins extant, ~ 


he has followed the determinations of Letronne, and 


‘ : ‘ - 
| ° | a 
_ A Sad : * 


The remaining measures were the same 


uncia, and ovra@piov, or grain, =+4 siliqua, - 
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assumed it—821 Par. grs.=67.3349 grs. The values 
of the remaining weights are easily calculated, and 
may be seen in Tables XVIII. and XIX. 


§ 12. GRECIAN COINs. 


It is a matter of doubt when the Greeks commenced 
the coinage of metallic ores. The Oxonian marbles 
render it apparent that Phido, king of the Argives, 
about 700 B.C. struck some silver pieces, and there 
yet remain many Macedonian coins purporting to be 
struck five centuries B.C. Of all the Greek cities, 
Athens was most celebrated for the fineness of her sil- 
ver, and the justness of its weight; and Xenophon 
meations, that wherever Attic silver was carried, it 
solc to advantage. Indeed, their money deserves our 
paricular attention, since we have unexceptionable 
evilence of its standard weight, and since it furnishes 
us with the knowledge we possess of the moneys of 
the other Greek cities. Copper was not coined till 
the 26th year of the Peloponnesian war, when Callias 
wis a second time archon. It was soon after publicly 
cred down by a proclamation, which declared silver 
the lawful money of Athens; it, however, was shortly 
_ after again introduced. The common opinion, that 
the Athenians coined gold, is considered by some to 
be without sufficient authority. ‘That they had no 
gold coin at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
eppears from the account given by Pliny of the treas- 
ure amassed in the Acropolis, which consisted of sil- 
ver in coin, and gold and silver in bullion. Athenwus 
tells us that gold was very sparingly circulated in 
Greece, until the Phocians despoiled and plundered 
the temple at Delphi. But the gold-mines in the 
neighbourhood of Philippi were so improved by Philip 
of Macedon as to yield 1000 talents yearly, from 
which were struck the Philippics. "When Greece be- 
came subject to the Romans, the standard of the con- 
querors was introduced, and there remain some gold 
coins which were struck subsequently to this event, 
of the weight of the aureus ; one of these is preserved. 

the British Museum, which, though a little worn, 
bears the evidence of elegant workmanship: its im- 
press on one side is the head of Minerva, and on the 
other an owl and Palin with the inscription AOH, 
NH, the last two letters being placed under the oil- 
bottle. The Persian daric seems to have been the 
gold coin best known at Athens when in her lofty state 
of independence, and was called orathp, probably be- 
cause it was originally the standard by which the 
dpaywn was adjusted ; and subsequently the Philippics 
were standarded by means of the daric or the drachma. 
The Greeks counted by means of réAavra, re TET= 
padpaywa, and dpayuat, and their method of standard- 
ing excelled the Roman in point of ease and conve- 
nience, since their coins were weights also. 

The brazen coins were XaAkotc—} 660A6c; and 
Aéxtov—=} Xadxoic. The d60A6¢ was so called, be- 
cause, previously to the introduction of coined mon- 
ey, it was in the form of a small spt. The silver 
coins referring to the d60Ad¢ are, TeTpd6oAov, Tpd60- 
Aov, di660A0v, nucobdAcov, and diyaAKov; but those 
are most celebrated which refer to the dpayyi, viz., 
didpaypor, Tpidpaxpoy, Terpddpaxyov. Rome de I’Isle 
mentiong a Greek coin of silver, =11 dpayyai, and 
Plato and Julius Pollux speak of the wevryxovradpay- 


pov, which, were it a coin, must have been very large. 


Apayuh quasi dpayu7, is interpreted a handful of 6 | 


o6oA0/, which were equal to-it in value; it was em- 
ployed in the computations of the Greeks, as the ses- 
tertius was by the Romans, Plutarch affording us 
many examples. The dpayu7 varied in different coun- 
tries determining the rdAavrov of corresponding vari- 
ation; that of ASgina was called mayeia, since it 
equalled 13 Attic drachms, in contradistinction to the 


‘Attic, called Aerr7. 


There is mention made of the Bove, a coin so called 
from the stamp of an ox with which it was impressed, 
reputed equal to the didpayyov, and coined of gold 
and silver. ‘This was perhaps one of the most ancient 
Greek coins, being known to Homer, if we credit the 
testimony of Julius Pollux, and to it that immortal 
bard is supposed to allude when he sings of Glaucus 
changing his golden armour, worth 100 (dec, for the 
brazen one of Diomede. The tetpddpaypor, or silver 
oTatTnp, appears to have been the coin most generally 
in use among the Greeks. Livy informs us, that be- 
tween the years 564 and 566 A.U.C. there were 
brought to Rome by M. Fulvius 118,000, by M. Acil- 
ius 113,000, by L. A. Regillus 34,700, and by Scipio 
Asiaticus 22,400 terpadpayua. So many specimens 
of them remain, that they are to be found at the pres- 
ent day in almost every collection. Letronne having 


accurately examined 500 of them, and arranged them - 


according to the centuries in which they were struck, 
deduced the mean weight of the old Attic dpayun, 
coined two centuries and more B.C., =82} Par. 
grs.—67.3349 prs. ; and its purity being .97, its value 
is 9d. 2.85 far., or 17 cts. 5.93 mills Federal curren- 
cy. The latter Attic dpayun was also found=77} 
Par. grs.=63.236 grs. ; and its value thereby deter- 
mined is 9d. 0.487 far., or 16 cts. 5.22 mills. The 
Xpvoode, or golden orarjp, weighed 2, and was val- 
ued at 20 dpayywai; golden pieces were coined of 
double and half its weight; and though no Attic staters 
remain at the present day, there have been preserved 
some darics and Philippics, whose purity is very re- 
markable, being .979. . The ratio of gold and silver 
varied at different periods. Herodotus estimates it as 
13 to 1; in the dialogue of Hipparchus, commonly as- 
cribed to Plato, it is 12 to 1; and Lysias, the orator, 
assumes it as 10 to 1, which last ratio was preserved 
without alteration. 

The Mina (Mv@), according to Plutarch, equalled 75 
dpaxpat, till the time of Solon, who made it contain 
100. The Attic talent of silver equalled 60 mine ; 
that of Augina, which was current at Corinth, was 
100 ; and the Attic talent of gold was 600 mine, ac- 
cording to the proportion of gold and silver just pre- 
mised. For the values of the different coins, see Ta- 
bles XX. and XXI. 


Notr.—The method of calculating the value of the old Attic 
drachm is as follows : Its weight being 67.3349 mint-pound grs., 
or 67.3631 Troughton’s grs., and its purity being .97, it contains 
65.3148 mt. pd. grs., or 65.3422 Tr. grs. of pure silver. Now 
371.25 mt. pd. grs. of pure silver being coined into 100 cts., and 
5328 Tr. grs. of pure silver being coined into 792d. (see Pres. 
Adams’s Report), the value of the old Attic drachm is hence de- 
termined in the Federal and Sterling currencies. Ina similar 
manner, the values of the less Attic drachm and of the denarius 
have been calculated, 
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TABLE I. 


I. ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 
1. Measures below the foot. (Unit: Pes=114 inch.) 


—_ 


at 


TABLE II. 


I. ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 
2. Measures above the foot. (Unit: Milliare=1} mile.) 


Palmipes 


1}) Cubitus 


5000. |4000 |33334/2000 |1000 


— 


7500 |6000 |5000 |3000 |1500 | 750 | 624 
—— 


TABLE: IIl.~ 4 


Il. ROMAN MEASURES OF EXTENT. 
1. Measures below the Jugerum. (Unit : Jugerum=2% roods.) 


Roods. Perciies. Sq. Ft. 
94 


Decempeda quadra tare. cece ets ae aay <a Seon ee 
4 | Sextula 
44 Actus simplex. 


Siciliquus 


. 


"| 134 | Actus quadratus...... ‘oases 


8 | 232 


* ay 
. ‘ > > 
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TABLE IV. 
II. ROMAN MEASURES OF EXTENT. 
“2. Uncial Subdivisions of the Jugerum. 


16 
iF-| Quadrans 7 eee gy ee Ss cei eae : ; 24 


13 


7 


13 


mf et | 
alm | alco | alto | al 
~ ~w wo — i _ — —_ 


roa 
ale 


TABLE V. 
. ROMAN MEASURES OF EXTENT: 
8. Measures above the Jugerum. 
, Acres. Roods. Perches. Sq. Ft. 
2 19 187 
102 
110 


“800 “400° 4 


TABLE VI. 

III. ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
1. For Liquids. (Unit: Amphora=5y% gallons.) SE RRP ERT” ots 
: 0.69 

2.74 
4.12 
8.23 

Heminatsecee een (kinal eae een ene” | 16.47 

ees Sextarius.. . 
ae? 
2°30, 
5 2 


* & hie 
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“TABLE VII.—III. ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


2. For things dry. (Unit: Modius=7 qts., 1 pt.) 
° cub. ft. . cha pecks. gts, pts. 


4 |Cyathus. 22.22 2.74 
6 | 14/Acetabulum.......... of. ee 4.12 
SPAOTCOVINS( 1 SiedMee a aiaiea =~. «9 8.23 0.24 


O4| Hemming eres cet sn - 30 16.47 0.48} 


48 12 8 4 QPL Sextariuee os aciosnise = = < 32.93 0.95 


32 i Mie ste alain 263.46 
526.92 


2 aSs3 . 85.17 , 
100... 30  851.69| 23 3 1.33 
Lake 1684.89 


TABLE VIII.—IV. ROMAN WEIGHTS. 
1, (Unit: Lnbra=10 oz., 10 dwis., 9.5 grs. Troy Weight.) 


Troy Weight. Ayoirdupoise Wt. 
AEN ere 


ERS oz. dwts. grs. fos. OZ. 
MS IIQUa -~ - . - 42 e we eee ee wane cone ween nese oo a cece 2.9 


Obolus 8.8 
6 2| Scrupulum 17.5 


12 Semisextula ps GE) 


24 3 2 22.1 


36| . 12} 14} Siciliquus iA 9.2 
48 16 8 13) Duella 5 20.3 


~72 24 12 2 13| Semiuncia ‘ 8 18.4 


144; 48 24 hes 2| Uncia = 17; 12.8 


1728} 576} 288) 144 48 36 | 24 


172800/57600/28800| 14400) 7% 4800 {3600 |2400)1200 100| Cent. pod. 


TABLE IX.—IV. ROMAN WEIGHTS. 


2. Subdivisions of the Libra. 


Troy Weight. Avoirdupoise Wt. 
Ane = 
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* TABLE X.—V. ROMAN MONEYS. 


Unit ; Denarius=15} cents. 
1. The —— to the value which the As and Sestertius had before A.U.C, 536 


£ en ol ew ROD 
o 


we! 
As, Juibella, Assipondiume s.ecce eee ee ---0+- at 
2.8 
0.5 
LL 
2.2 
2.3 3 86 


29| 38 68 
1.3| 386 84 
1.2 | 3868 46 


Dupondius 


10 Qh] }| Sestertius 


20 10 5 2 2 |Quinarius, or Victoriatus 


40 20 4 2 | Denarius 


1000 | 500 | 250 100 50 


orn 


_ 
oor © 


TABLE XI.—V. ROMAN MONEYS. 
2. The moneys referred to the value which the As and Sestertius had 536-720 A.U.C. 


Bo). Us . far. 
0.9 


as 9 Sembella i 1.7 
ee | 9 |Am itvollattAseipondiom...-0- cso a--c scone 3.4 
"9 eae 0.5 
1.1 
2.2 
2.3 


lid 
1.2 
3.7 


10 Denarii 
100 do. 
1000 do. 


1 
2 
4 
8 
9 
1 
2 
0 


_ 


ae XIL—VI. THE MEAN WEIGHTS AND VALUES OF THE DENARIUS AND AU- 
REUS, AND THE RATIO OF GOLD TO SILVER, UNDER THE TWELVE CSARS. 


DENARIUS. 


Thea Saeed We RATIO OF GOLD 
VALUE, ‘ ‘ TO SILVER, 


cts. mills. 


15 0.9 

14 8.0. 

14 9.2 

14 6.8 

13 9.6 

18°62 

, 13, 3.1 | 112. 

13 4,4 | 112.67 

{Bs 4.5 | 112.66 

ae (112.55 
6.2 | i. 75 || 


11.9086 : 1 
11.9697 : 1 
11.9766 : 1 
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#? TABLE XIII. 
“1. GRECIAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 
1.. Small Measures. (Unit : Tovc=1.01 feet.) 


a | ’OpO6dupov .-..-- iy 


1, | Urlapyh 


= be 


TABLE XT Vege cence 
I. GRECIAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


2. ‘ga Measures. (Unit : Srddcov=607 feet.) 
Miles. Yds. 


4 1 
24 10 6 


40 16%; 10 3| ITAéOpov 


240 100 60 6 | Srdadvov 


480 | 200 
; 960 | 400 
7200 | 2880 | 1200 


1 TABLE XV. 
II. GRECIAN MEASURES OF EXTENT. 
(Unit : TAé0pov=4 acre.) 


St, ae enc ener rt eee 


2n "Anaiva 
| 8333] 23z4 
16663} 463,| 163} 
J. “Apoupae : 
4 ES! eee 


* Wy 
* 


GRECIAN ic. 7: OF ener 


c PACITY. 
a 
ve * 


zz Kvaboc 
'OSvbagov 
ge Téraprep.. . “toe = Sue steee es ae 
Koriian ; “= 
12 


144 72 
a " 
1728 | 864 | 432 wr “72 |36 | 6 Aiérn... ae 


ae 


—— | —_— oe OS | 


8640 4920 |3456. |1728 | 864 | 576 | 288 | 144 |72 |12 | 2 |Merpyrac 


“10.. 13 1247.26] 85 2 0.60 - 
100.. 137 375.60] 855 2 1.97. 
1000.. 1872 310. |8557 1 1.70 


TABLE XVII.—III. GRECIAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
2. For things dry. (Unit: Médiuvoc=14 bushels.) 


2.74 
4.12] 
16.47] 
32.93 
65.86 1.90 
263.46 3 1.61 
526.92 ? ToT 
1053.83 1 7 0.43 


Médiuuvoc. 1 1433.5 115 1.28 


10.-- 1S SIT Pie T 0" 08 
100... 182 1654. | 142 232. 
1000... 1829 989. |1426 0 7 2. 


TABLE XVII.—IV. GRECIAN WE sk 
1. Weights below the Drachm. (Unit : an 


be lh 
y Weight. Avoirdupoise Wt. 
a | A 
drs. 
0.007 
0.05 © 
: 0.21 

De) ceecioe foe cone cee e renee cee ncenaes 3 0.41 
~ g. | Diobolus (AcobéAon) = <s0e8+0------ <=-aenm gee. A 0.82 ~ | 
ee (Apa) -2=-------2--0--- ial 19.3 2.46 


d Troy Weight. Avoirdupoise Wt. 
(ga SN eae gee ores 

. © 4 4 Ibs. oz dwts. gre. | Ibs, oz. drs. 
fone mS are cesa mere wenn sncc nase soca 2 19.8 2.46 
oe. ; 5 14.7 4.93 


Ber gate Sn dnn, 5 dn0:4 ‘LG8 0.180)" 15 Weis 


Re 
dy 60 eS be Oe are 70 1 13 17.3) 57 11 7.18 
116 10 16 48 


Se ees mene cece ee 


: ——- 
tag rio 8.6, | Fake 
. \ MONEYS. | 
m. - Ue Apayyuq=17% cents.) 
c * , a. 


mc cm ge ~ ie as 4 a oka ; ne: : 


. \ Lepton (Aenrén 


per ; ote aes, =". ‘ = e331 Oe 
oe Half mH shen GREER te =o. 58 ond : ar 
—|——, ar 
~ 4|- 2 lObolus (O60Aéc).... | 5 9s | 
2 | Diobolon (Avé6oAov)....--2- 220 ceccene ; es Bee 
. Fs 
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TABLE XXI. 
V. GRECIAN MONEYS. 
"2. Moneys above the Drachm. 


242 16 6 
1% {Talent of Avgina. - 404 14 2 


6 | Attic Talent of Gold..... 2428 5 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW-YORK, 
p Bit 


The Principles of Physiology applied to the Preserya- 
D.D., F.R.S. A New Edition, with the Author’s tion of Health, and to the Improvement of Physical 
last Additions and Corrections. _} and Mental Education. By Andrew Combe, M.D. 

A Life of George Washington. In Latin Prose. Enlarged Edition, | with Questions. 18mo. 

By Francis Glass, A.M., of Ohio. Eqited by J. N. Applications of the Science of Mechanics to Practicai 
Reynolds. 12mo. Portrait. ’ Purposes. By James Renwick. Engravings. 

Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers and the Animal Mechanism and Physiology ; being a plain 
Investigation of Truth. By John Abercrombie, and familiar Exposition of the Structure and Fune- 
M.D., F.R.S. With Questions. 18mo. tions of the Human System. Designed for the use 

The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By John Ab-| of Families and Schools. By John H. Grisco 
ercrombie, M.D., F:R.S. With Questions. 18mo.| M.D. 18mo._Engravings. 

Paley’s Natural Theology. With Illustrative Notes, The History of England, from the earliest Bord to 
by Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S., and Sir Charles} 1839. By Thomas Keightley. 5 vols. 18mo. 
Bell, K.G.H., F.R.S. L. & E. "With numerous View of the State of Europe during the Middle i : 
Woodcuts. To which are added, Preliminary Ob-| By Henry Hallam.  8vo. , 
servations and Notes. By Alonzo Potter, D.D. 2 | Introduction to the Literary History of Hurope di 


The Philosophy of Rhetoric. By George Campbell, 


vols. 18mo. . the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and | 
A Manual of Conchology. By T. Wyatt, M.A. Il-| teenth Centuries. By Henry Hallam. In z ee ote 
lustrated by 36 Plates, containing more than two]  8vo. wa 


hundred Types drawn from the Natural Shell. 8yo. Univer History, from the Creation of the Wo: 
. ’ Familiar Illustrations of Natural Philosophy, selected | the t 
principally from Daniell’s Chemical Philosophy. Alexander Fraser Tytler ail Rev: ‘EL N ares, D. D. 
By James Renwick, LL.D. 18mo. Engravings. Edited by an American. In 6 vols. 18mo. 

First Principles of Chemistry ; being a familiar Intro- | An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. ‘Translated 

duction to the Study of that Science. By Professor} from the French of M. Boucharlat. With Addi- 

E Renwick. 18mo. Engravings. tious and Emendations, designed to adapt it to the 
The Elements of Geology, for Popular Use ; contain- Use of the Cadets of the U.S. ‘Military £ 
. ing a Description of the Geological Formations and By Edward H. Courtenay. 8vo. — 
 Minefal Resources of the United States. By Chas. | A Table of Logarithms, of Logarithmic sie rand a 

a A. aliee, A.M., M.D. 18mo. Engravings. Traverse Table. 12mo. 


3, ANTHON’S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 


First Latin Lessons, containing the most important Sieges, &c., and Historical, Geographical, and Ar- 
Parts of the Grammar of the Latin Language, to-| chological Indexes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 


teal gether with appropriate Exercises in the translating} 12mo. Map, Portrait, &c. 
a and writing of Latin, for the Use of Beginners. By | Sallust’s Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline. 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. With an English Commentary, and Geographical 
First Greek Lessons, containing the most important| and Historickt Indexes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
= Parts of the Grammar of the Greek Language, to-} Ninth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. 
: gether with appropriate Exercises in the translating | Portrait. 
J and writing of Greek, for the Use of Beginners. By | Select Orations of Cicero. "With English Notes, crit- 
' Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. ical and explanatory, and Historical, Geographical, 
A Grammar of the Greek Language, for the Use of} and Legal Indexes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. A 
Schools and Colleges. By Charles Anthon, LL.D.} new Edition, with improvements. 12mo. Portrait. 
12mo. The Works of Horace. With Hnglish Notes, critical 
Greek Reader. Principally from Jacobs. With Eng-| and explanatory. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. New 
lish Notes, critical and explanatory, a Metrical In-} Edition, with corrections and improvements. 12mo. 
dex to Homer and Anacreon, and a copious Lexicon. | A Classical Dictionary, containin; Account of the 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and 
A System of Greek Prosody and Metre, for the Use of | intended to elucidate all the important Pe ts con- 
Schools and Colleges; together with the Choral} nected with the Geography, History, Biography, 
- Scanning of the Prometheus Vinctus of Aischylus,} Archeology, Mythology, and Fine Arts of the Greeks 
“and the ao and Cidipus Tyrannus of Sophocles;} and Romans, together with an Account of Coins, 
to which are appended Remarks on the Indo- German. Weights, and Measures, with Tabular Values of the 
ic Analogies. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo.} same. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 8vo. 
Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War; and the | A System of Latin Prosody and Metre, with an Es 
First Book of the Greek Paraphrase ; with English] say on Leonine and Macaronic Versification, by 
Notes, critical and explanatory, Plans of Battles,} Charles Anthon LL.D. 12mo. [Nearly read 
at UPHAM’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


Elements of Mental Philosophy ; embracing the two | Elements of Mental Philoéophy, abridged, and fee 
igh Departments of the Intellect and Sensibilities. By} ed as a Text-book in Academies and High-schools. 
- 


ae ‘Thomas C. Upham, Professor of Mental and Moral | By Thomas C. Upham. _12mo. 
Fic Philosophy in Bowdoin College. 2 vols. 12mo: Outlines of Imperfect and Disordered Mental Action. 
as. ML Philosophica _ Practical Treatise on the Will. | ~ By Thomas C. Upham. 18mo. 

bh a Thomas C. Upham. 12mo. i. 


’ r . \e 
any other works, suitable for use as text-books, &c., . oat largely introduced in schools and 
* 2 may be found under the heads of yee Biggs é a 
Pp ers’ General Catalogue. 
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